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Secluded as She Had Kept Herself, Wasn't it Probable Enough That She Really Didn’t Know Who He Was? 


KNEW a man from Kansas City 

whose name was Jenkins, whose 

father was a pork packer, whose 

brothers were oil promoters and 
Rotarians, whose grandfather was a circuit rider, whose ancestors for generations had 
been New England Methodists, and who was himself, in the truest sense, a European, 
finished and perfect. He didn’t, as we say, have a drop of Continental blood in him; all 
the same, he was Continental to his finger tips. 

I remember Jenkins telling me that when he first arrived in Paris, a very young man 
then, he felt instantly a strange sense of fulfillment—warm and happy like that of a 
wanderer come home. Standing there in the Gare du Nord—not a place conspicuous for 
oeauty, I should say—he stared about him with wonder and a mysterious excitement, 
thinking, “Why, this is it! This is where I belong!”’ Having gone over as a summer 
‘ripper, Jenkins settled down at once, nor has he ever come back; and when I met him 
4gain, many years later, I could not doubt that he had successfully followed the obscure 
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law of his being. Though living in a 
small way, poor and rather seedy, he was 
obviously happy; yet more to my point, 
he was extremely French. Indeed, I soon 
found myself reflecting that I had known many Parisians who seemed to me less typically 
Gallic than this Kansas City Methodist, born to the provision trade. 

Such sports or throwbacks do curiously occur. For long, I thought that André Bride 
was one of them, and on the whole linked him in my mind with Jenkins. But André’s 
case was actually very different from Jenkins’, both in origin and quality, and especially 
in its dénowement, which so many people considered as in the nature of an anticlimax— 
and a pretty amusing one too. With that view, however, I have never held; in fact I 
deemed it decidedly unjust to a sincere and serious young man, whose case, as it seems to 
me, has been quite deliberately misunderstood. But of all this I shall leave you to judge. 

If you read anything at all but fiction, you will certainly know something of André 
Bride, Like Jenkins, André’s attraction toward Europe was intuitive and inborn; unlike 
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Jenkins, his distaste for his own country was cultivated, 
conscious and vocal. He was, inevitably, a critic—one of 
that great school of new young critics who swarmed over 
the horizon during and just after the war. That, it will be 
remembered, was the golden age of criticism in America. 
In the general breakdown of old standards, sanctions and 
beliefs, waves of restlessness and dissatisfaction swept over 
the country; among the disillusioned young, the demand 
rose everywhere for a freer, richer and more interesting life. 
The valuable function of the new critics was to supply this 
demand—that is, to qualify slightly, so far as they hu- 
manly could. To present young people with free, rich and 
interesting lives isn’t so easy, we may imagine; to show 
them that much is wrong with the existing environment is 
simple, and many are helped by it, and gratified. 

The new young critics gathered up the chaotic discon- 
tents, formulated them and gave them a local habitation 
and a name. In pure criticism, in novels, plays, poems, 
tomes, symposia and monographs, they poured a deadly 
fire upon the American Scene, as they were apt to term it. 
American institutions, tastes, ambitions, ideals, customs, 
manners and procedures, as variously disclosed in Amer- 
ican business, town and country life, education, 
religion, marriage, homes and hearths—all the 
phenomena of our vulgar and ignoble national life 
were sacked, ravaged and devastated. The attack 
was very popular among the unsettled youth. “If 
only America were different, how beautiful life 
might be!’’ This, insum, was 
the new school’s message. 
Obviously that is better, and 
much less troublesome, than 
the old-fashioned, all but 
religious, position: “If only 
I were different, how beau- 
tiful the world might seem!”’ 
The new prophets were de- 
voured in hall bedrooms in 
Brooklyn and along lonely 
R. F. D. routes in North 
Dakota. 

Amonghisfellows—among 
all that brilliant and rebel- 
lious group which included 
Harold Derek, Carl Wein- 
stock, Frederika Bone, Leo- 
pold Magnes, Eustace B. 
Titecomb and, last but by 
no means least, old Lu- 
denburg himself, who in a 
sense had sired them all— 
André Bride had won a dis- 
tinctive place and following. 
In his onslaughts upon the 
American scene he was as 
tireless and savage as the 
best; but more than any of 
them, by the innate kinship 
in him, he persistently up- 
held, in contrast, the culture 
and achievements of the civ- 
ilized countries, as they were 
called. 

André had started early and risen fast. Born in 
Columbus, Ohio, he was christened Andrew, but liked it 
when his maternal grandmother—whose own mother had 
been born in Brussels—called him André; and that was 
his writing name from the beginning. He learned to read 
at a tender age, and when his little playmates were 
reading Tom Sawyer or The Jungle Book, André was 
reading, not Mrs. Wharton or even Henry James, but 
Flaubert and Turgenieff. At fifteen, he easily read French, 
German and Italian, with smatterings elsewhere. It was 
the Continentalism in him coming out, like a duck’s taste 
for water. At twenty-one, after some years of article 
writing, he published his first book and a bitter one it was, 
too—These Disunited States. Two years later, the enter- 
prising publishing house of Delacourt, Rivers & Page— 
Isadore Schram, President—deciding that the time was 
ripe to launch a new journal of the arts, called in André to 
create it in his own image. That journal, ofcourse, was 
Dawn, which so quickly became the yet more disillusioned 
rival of the badly disillusioned Cosmos. At twenty-seven, 
with five books to his credit, André was famous almost in a 
popular sense—or unpopular, if you happened to be a 
red-blood or a booster; while among his peers he was 
recognized as the leading native interpreter of European 
culture and bearer of European light to our dark father- 
land. 

But André wasn’t happy. Fame neither turned his head 
nor contented his spirit. He wasn’t harmonized; spiritu- 
ally and esthetically, he was not at ease. He began to 
feel that he was not going forward in his work, and not to 
go forward was to go back. The constant preoccupation 
with commerce all about him, the sodden indifference to 
art and beauty, thwarted and fretted him. The very air 
of New York stifled him, as he sometimes remarked. 
When friends, fellow intelligentzia, sailed away for 


indefinite stays in civilized countries, how he envied them! 
That he himself had long been looking wistfully over the 
water was, of course, known to all his circle. Intimates 
thought that it was consideration for his mother that 
restrained him; for they were aware of that sense in him, 
deeper than reasoned argument, that if he went, he was 
not likely to come back. Transplantation in those terms is 
serious. And yet How he would find and fulfill 
himself there, how he would work! Yes, and what a 
protest, too; what a gesture of repudiation, final and 
unforgettable! 

One sweet day in April straws fell upon the camel’s 
back. To André, sitting at his desk at work, there came a 


“Well, My Dear André, and What is the State of American Art This Afternoon?" 


swart slick youth in a blue collar, announcing secretly, 
from a corner of his mouth, that he, the youth, was 
undergoing close Federal scrutiny at the moment and 
therefore durst not do thus and such till further notice. 
The reference was merely to a fairish red wine, of which 
André, who was austere by habit, occasionally drank as 
much as a gill in a single day. It was the principle of the 
thing, that was all. Hardly had the bear-greased lad 
departed when the telephone rang and Gilbert Dart, 
André’s leading contributing editor and faithful follower, 
furiously notified him that The Private Life of Miss 
Marchbanks had just been suppressed by the censors. So 
Gilbert put it in his anger, though knowing well that there 
were no censors. The Private Life, written by a young 
English psychopath living in Bukharest, chanced to be a 
book that André admired immensely and had lately sealed 
with his admiration to the tune of two full pages in Dawn. 
Such things are trying, of course. Half.an hour later, by 
ill luck, André read in his newspaper with fixed eyes that 
the Independent Union in a certain city had withdrawn 
its invitation to Stepanov, the great mystical philosopher, 
because someone had charged that his marriage to his 
present wife was not legal in that state; also that the 
gentle Russian and his lady had been asked to leave their 
hotel. Now André had long thought that Stepanov was one 
of the four or five great men in the world. 

The paper fell to the floor and André sat for perhaps ten 
minutes perfectly still, staring at the wall, his face rather 
white. Then he rose in a dignified way, took hat and coat 
from the peg and said to his plain but learned secretary, 
“T’m going out, Miss Fechteling.”’ 

“Very well, Mr. Bride,’ said Miss Fechteling, glancing 
up. ‘And when will you be back, if people call?” 

“Why, perhaps in a few years,” said André gently, and 
shut the door behind him. 
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He went down two flights of old wooden stairs and 
turned into the business office of the publishers of Dawn. 
A dark, bald, mustached little man, with brown spats and 
a paunch, sat there at a large desk, making up blurbs 
for next Saturday’s advertisements. 

“Well,” said André slowly, ‘‘it’s happened this time. 
I’m through.” 

The little man swung round sharply, crying the name 
of his Maker, while consternation flowed over his too 
expressive features. For he, in his own person, was 
Messrs. Delacourt, Rivers & Page; and this young man 
was the bright star in all his galaxy. 

“André! What do you mean?” 

“T’m off,’’said Andréin the 
Pe same controlled voice, “in a 
fortnight at furthest.” 

The ensuing conversation 
pee ran long, tiresomely so. 
André was deaf to argument 
and appeal. Schram had 
known all along that this was 
sure to happen some day; 
there was no contract and no 
obligation. As for that, Gil- 
bert Dart could step straight 
into his shoes and do the work 
as well—or let us frankly say, 
almost as well. 

“But how long are you go- 
ing to stay?’’ moaned Dela- 
court, Rivers & Page at last, 
actually wringing his little 
paws. 

Donning his hat then, An- 
dré answered, in light, eva- 
sive tones: ‘‘It may be for 
years, Schram, and it may be 
forever!” 

But at the trivial words 
an immense happiness pos- 
sessed him, and he felt re- 
leased and free. 

He sold the lease of his 
rooms, sold his furniture, 
wrote a burning Vale for 
Dawn, gave a dinner to 
twenty-two of the leading 
critics of New York and went 
to Columbus to tell his 
mother good-by. Here, inthe 
house, in the room he had 
been born in, he said noth- 
ing about years, and even less 
about forever. 

“You: must go your own > 
way, my son, that is under- 
stood,’’ said Mrs. Bride 
sadly, for she was old now, 
and a little feeble. ‘“Only— 
do not stay over there too 
long. Remember, if a man 
has no roots anywhere, it is 
hard for him to be happy.” 

Now André knew that he was already rooted in far-off 
places, and he was certain of happiness. So he could only 
nod his averted head and pat his mother’s hand in silence. 


II 


N THE boat he had an adventure with a lady. You 

will say that this need scarcely be mentioned, since 
adventures with ladies on boats are the universal ex- 
perience. However, this adventure was different in its 
significance; and it was destined to stick in André’s 
memory for a long time. 

For that matter, André himself was different. In all 
the crowding propinquity of shipboard, he managed 
to maintain a considerable privacy. Besides the stout 
boxes in the hold, he had a pile of books in his cabin to 
read or reread on the voyage, all bearing on that book of 
his own which he was going to write next winter in Paris. 
(Notes for an American Aesthetic, that was, you will 
remember.) Moreover, he was not gregarious by habit; 
and it must be said that his fellow passengers worried him. 
not a little. | 

He had been quickly identified; he was waylaid, met, 
introduced about; by the end of the second day, even, he 
had an astonishingly large acquaintance. His table mates, 
American business men going over to see what they could 
squeeze out of suffering Europe—salesmen, André called 
them all alike, including honored officers of great cor- 
porations—jawed at him constantly. Each felt an urgen 
need to point out to him that, though art was no doubt 
very nice for those who happened to like that sort of thing, 
nevertheless, etc. Flappers, smelling of Bacardi and 
Turkish tobacco, wanted to back him into corners ani 
confess, not shyly, how much his books had meant t 
them. Two extremely young men from the University of 
Chicago, who were getting ready to be critics just as fa 
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as they could, stalked him tirelessly with stealthy treads. 
Stern female patriots, long incensed by his writings, laid 
traps for him on the stairs. It grew rather trying. 

From your knowledge of genius, and the queer houses it 
so often chooses to live in, you have possibly imagined 
André as an ill-favored person; of insignificant or even 
contemptible appearance. On the contrary, he was 
distinctly agreeable-looking, spare and tall, though a little 
stooping, with earnest eyes and a neat scholarly face. In 
view of his superior pretensions, you have perhaps gladly 
conceived him as a youth of an affected and la-de-da 
manner, a poseur—frankly, a bit of an ass. Wrong again; 
he had a simple and pleasant address, just touched with a 
nice grave dignity. Like many men who express them- 
selves ferociously on paper, I dare say he was even a little 
shy. At any rate, people found him approachable; even 
the patriots were apt to concede that he was “‘really quite 
human.” 

André spent most of his time in his stateroom. He took 
his walks in mid-afternoon, thus catching others napping, 
in the literal sense, or firmly weighted down with tea trays; 
and late at night, when all but young lovers and the more 
serious drinkers had gone to bed. 

It was close to midnight on the next to the last night. 
His constitutional done, ready to turn in, he stood leaning 
upon the rail in the dark and gazed out unseeingly at the 
flowing sea. The blue night was starry, it was a little cold, 
and a wind blew with a mild lulling roar. This was the 
boat deck, empty now. The great ship was quiet. She 
was going about her business; through the darkness she 
steadily pursued her single and inflexible purpose. And 
André, smoking his nightcap pipe, forgetting some rather 
exciting notes he had been making in his room just now, 
was thinking of that—of what this ship’s business meant 
for him—with a peace in his heart that was like an 
exaltation. In severing the associations of a lifetime, there 
was sadness; that went without saying. Nevertheless, 
work was actually the law of his being, for he was a serious- 
minded man; and he was thinking, ‘“‘Every knot, every 
turn of that screw there, is taking me “ 

The ship’s bells sounded suddenly and at the same mo- 
ment he heard a little plop close behind him—slight, yet 


superfluous, intrusive, like the thump of something fallen. 
He turned his head, and on the narrow deck, a few feet 
away, near the foot of the short companionway, he saw a 
small object lying—indistinguishable, yet again incongru- 
ous. He looked east, he looked west, he looked up, and 
then he discerned, on the bit of top deck just above him, 
the dusky figure of a woman standing, muffled in a great 
cloak. She was glancing toward him, he dimly made out, 
with an air of hesitation or slight surprise; her pose 
somehow suggesting that she was in the very act of 
starting down the steps after the fallen object, when all at 
once she realized that ——— 

The young man was a little amused. Often, indeed, in 
his life had arch cordial damsels let fall things for him to 
pick up. On this boat, he had himself been picked up 
twice—very briefly—by devices not dissimilar to this. 

“Did you drop something?”’ inquired André Bride in a 
stately tone, and yet with a hint of his famous satirical 
note too. 

A voice came down, by no means arch, not especially 
cordial, but rather composed, sophisticated—almost, one 
would say, a little bored. 

“Why, I did. Just a cigarette case. If you wouldn’t 
mind awfully handing it up x 

“Certainly,” said André, while to himself he thought, 
“They all have their little ways, of course.” 

He took five steps over the boards, picked up the thing— 
purple morocco, he thought, a pleasing enough gew- 
gaw—and courteously thrust it aloft. Slim fingers, 
descending, just reached and recovered it. 

“Thank you z-so much!”’ 

“You’re very welcome,” replied the celebrated Mr. 
Bride. 

And smiling a little, though the manner pleased him, he 
touched his cap and turned away. 

It isn’t easy to say why things happen in this world, or 
incidents occur. The chance trivial encounter ‘was over. 
If this young man bore any resemblance to a nocturnal 
gallant, you and I, reader, are like Attila the Hun. André 


was going to bed. Just why did that unthinking salute un- 
settle ever so slightly the cap upon his head? Why, to 
begin with, was his cap a little too big for him? Why did 
the sharp gust assail him exactly then? Why thus and why 
so? Noman can answer. André clutched upward, without 
thought of dignity or grace, but too late. Away and over 
flew his cap, spinning out into the timeless dark. 

“Oh! A pity! I’m sorry,’’ murmured that voice above 
him. 

“Tt is nothing—a trifle. No matter,’ said André, with 
his somewhat scholastic enunciation, yet feeling a little 
annoyed too. For the second he stood motionless, bare- 
headed, staring toward the sea. The wind ruffled his stiff 
sandy hair. For the first time, it seemed, the lady regarded 
him; nay, she gazed at him. 

“But in a sense it was my fault, I must feel. Indeed, I 
am sorry.” 

“No, no! Really it’s not worth mentioning. Tomorrow 
the barber will fit me with a new one.” 

“But if in the meantime bad colds are caught ——’ 

“Oh, I shan’t do that, I assure you. No, I’m thor- 
oughly—hardheaded.”’ 

Without respect to the fact that she pleased him, that, 
again, was intended as his adieu; he looked round, to nod 
and go. But from the dusky shape a little laugh came sud- 
denly, on a faintly deprecating note, and his eye then 
chanced to see that she held an unlighted cigarette in her 
hand, just fitted into a holder. 

“You are very nice about it, I must say, sir. My fault 
was of course in intruding upon a stranger. Such intrusions 
are not always desirable. Yet you encourage me now to ask 
still another favor. Won’t you give me a match?” 

He looked up at the vaguely limned face, still with a 
trace of amusement, perhaps. No doubt she had now seen 
definitely that it was he, André Bride? Nevertheless, the 
flavor of that speech attracted him; if an approach, it was 
a good approach, not without its reserves; and once again, 
too, his ear had been caught by something piquant, some- 
thing faintly alien, in that assured inflection. You couldn’t 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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“‘That’s It!’’ Gellatly Exclaimed. 


in the club lounge and is where two or 

three gather together for coffee and talk 
after dinner. Johnny MHenderson’s name 
rumbled there as I came within hearing, and 
the twitched eyelid of Prentice Ward signaled intimately 
that a performance had begun and was promising. A deep 
chair yawned pleasantly. 

“You must have it wrong,’”’ Gellatly was saying. ‘‘He 
doesn’t ever do it, and I know he didn’t steer anyone into 
that particular circus. Old Dan probably was bragging.”’ 

Kellerman declared stubbornly, “‘I don’t think so. Dan 
was all puffed up here one night over the money he’d 
made—around three thousand, it was—and he told me 
how he got into it. But we’ll ask him.” 

He reached out to tap the bell that sat on the table, and 
Old Dan came promptly, bearing coffee for me. 

“Dan,” said Kellerman, ‘‘I’ve been telling about the tip 
Mr. Henderson once gave you. Remember?”’ 

“Indade I do, sorr,’’ Dan answered, smiling, his eyes on 
the cup he was filling. ‘‘An’ a very good tip it was, too. 
Cinthral Westhern Land was the shtock.” 

Gellatly satup. ‘“‘Oh,no, Dan,” hesaid positively; ‘Mr. 
Henderson never told you to buy that.” 

The old man was precise with my sugar before he spoke. 

“Well, sorr,”’ he admitted, ‘‘I won’t say that was jist the 
way av what he tould me. Ye see, sorr, I’d been hearin’ 
about this Cinthral Westhern Land an’ watchin’ it an’ 
thinkin’ it wud be goin’ up higher, an’ I’d been wantin’ to 
buy a bit av it. So wan night here I made bould to ast 
Mr. Hendherson if he wud advise me to be buyin’ it, an’ 
he tould me he wud not.” 

“D’you see?’’ Gellatly asked with satisfaction, and 
eased back in his place. Dan went on: 

“But thin I betho’t mesilf that the likes av Mr. Hend- 
herson might not be wantin’ to give a sthraight yis to such 
a sthraight question, so I twishted it aroun’ an’ ast him 
wud he advise me not to be buyin’ it. An’ he said he wud 
not advise me ag’inst buyin’ it, ayther. So thin be that I 
knew he was winkin’ to me that ’twas all right to buy; and 
buyI did. An’ I bought moreafther. Twinty-aayt hundher’ 
an’ over I made on it.” 
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“So there you are,’”’ Kellerman exulted. 

And young Astley laughed, saying, “I could do with a 
tip like that myself.” 

Gellatly addressed himself exclusively to me. “‘Nature’s 
wonderful, Jim,”’ he declared. ‘She makes ’em all alike. 
They come downtown from their chintz parrots and their 
fiber factories’’—Astley is a decorator and Kellerman sells 
silk—“‘and they say to you, ‘Don’t you think this Radium- 
Plated Sandwich stock is a good thing to buy? My grocer’s 
delivery boy tells me it’s in for a big jump right away.’ 
If you tell them you don’t know, they can see that you’re 
asleep on the job. If you say no, they get mad. But if 
you say yes, yes, you’re an intelligent, well-informed broker 
until the stock goes blah, and then they’re indignant if you 
ask them for more margin because it was all your fault they 
bought it in the first place.” . : 

Kellerman sighed elaborately. ‘‘It must be a hard life 
collecting commissions and interest from such yaps,”’ he 
said. “And after you collect them it takes deep thinking 
to keep them out of your income-tax reports, doesn’t it? 
You brave Wall Street lads deserve a lot of sympathy.” 

“Not sympathy—orders,’”’ Prentice Ward remarked. 
“We really need the orders. Why has it gone out of fashion 
for you shopkeepers to do things in the market?” 

“We've all been too well stung,”’ young Astley declared. 
“My collection of losses will last me quite a while yet.” 

“That’s it!”’ Gellatly exclaimed. “You fellows get into 
a pit trying to make a dog-leg hole in one, and then you 
run home and say the game’s no good. Whenever you 
think about the stock market you shelve your common 
sense and turn childish and insist on believing in fairies. 
Then you scream and stamp your foot and scold somebody 
because you find they’re not real. And you’re like children 
with your greed, too. It’s not the gambling fever that 
gets you—it’s the credulity and greed combination.” 

“He means you,” said Prentice Ward to Kellerman. 
“He’s showing you the light.” 
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“Take this story of old Dan’s,” Gellatly 
went on. “‘Johnny Henderson won’t advise 
him one way or the other, but he must take 
that as a tip to buy Central Western Land, 
which is what somebody else had told him to do. | 
He happens to make money and tells you how Johnny | 
knew all about the stock. He might as well have lost, and 
then Henderson would have been damned high and low for | 
having misled an old gray-haired servant in his own club, 
and rooked him out of his life’s savings—I think that’s 
what they’re usually called. And all the time Henderson 
knowing no more about what the stock would do than Dan 
himself.’’ yl 

“Tsn’t that a little stiff, Dick?’”’ I ventured. ‘“‘Didn’t 
Henderson make that move? He got all the credit for it— 
or discredit would be a better word.” 

Gellatly said slowly, choosing his words, “‘Jim, you may 
believe this or not: In a way, Johnny Henderson started | 
Central Western up. In a way, he had something to do 
with keeping it going. But he never bought a share of it, 
never advised anybody to buy it, never believed it was 
worth one little damn, never made a dollar out of its rise. 
So far as his interest was concerned, the only result of the 
splash in the miserable old thing is to be found now in a 
graveyard down in Pennsylvania. There’s a tale for you, 
eh? And I know what I’m talking about, for I went. 
through it with him from start to finish.” ij 

“Go on,” I urged politely, after he had been silent for 
atime. “I believe you, of course, but the others need de- 
tails. It sounds very tall, you know.” 

“‘T shouldn’t tell it,” he said thoughtfully, “‘but it would 
do these wise men good. Anyhoy, it’s five years old— 
happened in 719, you know, and couldn’t have happene 
except in the kind of market we had then. The whole 
country was drunk with war profits and gambling in 
everything, and every stock on the list was going up ever; 
day. Remember?” 

““Who doesn’t?’’ Kellerman asked, “‘and the headach 
that came afterward! But let’s hear it. What about thi 
Central Western Land stock? Started from nothing 
didn’t it?” 

“Tt did—just about. 


It came out of a ten-year slee 
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and climbed from 2 to nearly 20. Then it slumped back to 
2 and went to sleep again. And it’s sleeping yet.’ 
Prentice Ward closed one wicked eye on me and asserted 
disagreeably, ‘And Johnny Henderson pulled the trick.” 
“He didn’t—and he did,” Gellatly declared. ‘If you 
want to hear ——’”’ 


Everybody understands, I suppose—this was as Dick 
Gellatly told it—that Johnny Henderson and I have been 
good friends for years and that I’ve handled a great deal of 
his business. Through those boiling war markets I was with 
him constantly—I had to be. One noon I was there in his 
office when I should have been somewhere else, and he was 
using me as an audience. Something had gone wrong and 
he was snapping worse than I’d ever heard him do—and 
that’s saying a great deal. He can be the king of all the 
cynics when he feels like it, and this day he was sitting on 
the throne. But all at once he came down. That shiny 
secretary of his came in with somebody’s name and Hen- 
derson’s eyes went wide when he read it. He looked at the 
man as if he didn’t believe what he saw and then he bolted 
out of the room. 

He came back with his arm around the sweetest, quaint- 
est old lady you can imagine. All in black she was—with 
little puffs of white hair coming out from under the neatest 
old-fashioned bonnet I had seen in years. I fell in love 
with her with the first look. Johnny was almost crooning 
over her. He was saying, “‘Mother Potter! Think of you 
being here, Mother Potter. Lady, dear, but it’s good to 
see you. And here in New York! What are you doing so 
far away from home?” 

He held her by her shoulders and kissed both her cheeks 
and smiled down on her as if she had been his own mother. 
[ heard him say to himself, ‘‘I smell the honeysuckle.” 
There wasn’t anything of the cynical Wall Street plunger 
about him then and he had forgotten how to scold. What- 
aver you may believe, I tell you that Johnny Henderson is 
all sweetness underneath. I know him. 

But the little old lady kept looking up at him as if she 
was troubled and anxious, and the first thing she said was, 
“Johnny, did you know the major was dead?”’ 

She asked it very earnestly and when he answered her, 
“Why, yes, Mother Potter, I knew, of course,”’ his voice 
was softer than I supposed it could be. He asked her if 
she didn’t remember that he had been there at the funeral, 
out she didn’t. She said things had been so mixed up that 


day that she couldn’t remember much about the funeral — 
only the churchyard. She remembered the churchyard and 
she went there almost every day now. 

Johnny said, “Of course you do, honey. Of course you 
would.”’ And he promised that they would go there 
together soon—just their two selves. He said, “I loved 
the major very dearly, Mother Potter—you know that.” 

She choked a little then, and she told him how the 
major always had been so proud of him and had talked so 
much about him while he lay ill that last time. Only a day 
or two before he died—‘‘before he told me good-by’”’ was 
the way she put it—only a day or two before that the 
major had made her promise she wouldn’t sell any of the 
things they had—investments, I mean—unless Johnny 
Henderson first said she should. And that was why she 
had come to see Johnny Henderson. 

Don’t think I am drooling sentiment into this. I am 
telling it as it happened so that you’ll see what Henderson 
had in his mind later. He scolded her for having made the 
long trip to New York when she might have sent for him, 
and he wanted her to have luncheon or tea before she 
talked business. But little Mrs. Potter wouldn’t have it 
that way. She had the do-it-now idea and she went down 
into her bag for a sheaf of papers that she handed over 
to him. 

All this time I had been standing over by a news ticker 
with nobody noticing me, and I startled the old lady when 
I spoke up to say I would be running along. Henderson 
laughed and told me he had quite forgotten I was there. 
He said I’d better be going anyhow because what was left 
of the afternoon would be strictly Ladies’ Day for him. He 
presented me, calling her Mrs. Major Rufus Potter, of 
Carverstown, Pennsylvania; and Carverstown, he de- 
clared, was the Garden of Eden as it was in the beginning. 
That’s where he comes from, you know. 

She gave me a soft hand and a rare warm smile when I 
made my apologies, but I wasn’t allowed to escape. 
Johnny stopped me at the door. 

He was looking over the stock certificates she had given 
him and he said, “Come back here, Dick. You can help 
with this. It’s Central Western Land. What do you know 
about it?”’ 

I couldn’t tell him much. It was one of the old-timers 
that had gone dead on the exchange. Every month or two 
there might be a sale of an odd lot or a hundred shares or 
so at around two dollars a share, but nobody ever paid any 


attention to it. I didn’t really know what the Central 
Western Land Company was. 

Mrs. Potter could do a little better than that. She said 
they had the stock a long time. It came from the first 
money the major and she had put by after they were 
married. They had invested in the shares of the old 
Mississippi & Western. Of course, that dodo went into a 
receivership and was all split up. The Potters had to pay 
assessments, or thought they did, and among the things 
they got for their payments was this Central Western stock. 

For a while it paid dividends, but not for long, and after 
they stopped the price went to nothing, or nearly that. So 
the Potters just kept it and waited. 

“Tt’s been in the tin box under the rest of the papers for 
I don’t know how long,” the old lady said. ‘‘We didn’t 
have call to worry about it, and we ’most forgot it. But it 
don’t bring in anything, Johnny, and I think I’d like to 
sell it.’’ 

“Why?” Henderson asked her. 
money, do you?” 

“T want to put it to the monument,” she told him, and 
went on to explain. 

She wanted her major to have the finest monument that 
was or ever would be in Carverstown churchyard. She 
was very positive about that. The one she wanted would 
cost three thousand dollars and the lawyer who looked 
after her income there at home wouldn’t let her spend so 
much just yet. But she didn’t want to wait. She was 
going to manage it somehow, and what she could get for 
this stock—she had two hundred and fifty shares of it— 
would be something. 

That was reasonable enough. Henderson had her in- 
dorse the certificates and turned them over to me to sell 
for her. 

But he said, “Look into it a bit before you do anything, 
Dick. Don’t sell it until you tell me what you find.” 

And he told me to credit the stock on our books not to 
Mrs. Potter, but to the Major Potter Monument Fund. 
Of course that meant he intended to sell it and use the 
proceeds as margin for a little trading to make the old 
lady the money she needed. That was his only idea then. 

So it was left that way and I carried the stock off with 
me. As I went out Johnny was ordering his motor sent for. 
He was going to keep Mrs. Potter in town overnight and 
show her something of New York. In particular he would 

(Continued on Page 54) 


“You don’t need the 


“Why, Yes, Mother Potter, I Knew, of Course."’ 


His Voice Was Softer Than I Supposed it Could Be 
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“He changed his name to Machado, 
Such as New England’s hills are wont to hear. And now he’s President of Cuba.” 

Reverberate through Freedom’s sacred font, 
The woodlands of New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Sing, Heavenly Muse, for benefits bestowed. 
(This is, I think, the way to start an ode.) 
Oh, sing—and while yow’re at it, Heavenly Muse, 
Add, too, the stately periods of Hughes, 
And mingle with the outbursts of applause 
The sharp sulphuric sentences of Dawes ; 
In short, O daughter of the sacred spring, 

Sing: 


Sse Heavenly Muse, in nasal tones and clear, 


Now come the officeholders, marching along: 
Singing a rollicking Republican song. 
Postmasters, secretaries, men in public works, 
Prohibition officers, office boys and clerks, 
Singing their anthem while they’re marching along 
To the rhythm of their rollicking Republican song: 
“Four more years of the old sap bucket, 
Four more years of the old sap bucket, 
Four more years of the old sap bucket, 
And we'll all be true to Cal.” 
Fling aloft the starry banner, 
Rend the air with jubilation, 
Welcome in a proper manner 
Cal, the leader of our nation. 
Welcome him with joy ecstatic, 
Celebrate in manner hearty! 
(All except the Democratic Party.) 


(Out in Minnesota where the cattle browse 
Magnus Johnson is milking his cows.) 


Slowly, solemnly, sedately, 

To the throb of muffled drums, 
Dignified, austere and stately, 

Charles E. Hughes in silence comes. 


Servant, millionaire and sutler, 

Cheer for Slemp and Weeks and Butler, From his tall majestic forehead 

Cheer in country and in city, To his black and polished shoes 

Four more years of sitting pretty. Even Coolidge seems quite torrid k 

Curtis, Roosevelt and Moses, AT Next to Secretary Hughes. 

Strew the path with festive roses. B IIIS iB 75 

Banker, Petits man and slavey VW ANJ Cw lim IMCGIUM CVvy (In New York up in Albany, Governor Smith 

Cheer for four more years of gravy. Chuckles as he thinks of the Coolidge Myth.) , 
Rend the air with joy ecstatic, DECORATIONS BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 
Celebrate in manner hearty! Over in the Senate Chamber, feeling full of tears, , 
(All except the Democratic Party.) At aman with a pipe and a funny trick collar. Wheeler and La Follette sit and listen to the cheers, i 

Listen to the music and the cheering and applause Listen as the shouting through the Senate Chamber floats, 

There runs an ancient legend that is told For Hell an’ Maria, Sadly contemplating their electoral votes. ; 

Throughout the rock-ribbed farmland of Vermont. Hell an’ Maria, Says Wheeler to La Follette, “‘ Well, it might have been much 
A tale of two grim tillers of the soil Charley Dawes! worse, 4 
Who labored side by side in honest toil For although we were progressive we were running in re= 

To keep themselves and families from want. Over on the sidewalk, over in the crowd, verse.” | 
The first his friends and neighbors knew as Hi, Two old gentlemen are weeping out loud. La Follette says, ‘‘ Ah, well, I know the tendencies of mobs. 
The other bore the simple name of Si. One wears a skullcap; the other one there I’m glad that we had sense enough to hold on to our jobs. 

Wears a broad-brimmed hat and curly hair. Election Day will come again in nineteen twenty-eight.” 
For many years from early morn till night The one in the skullcap weeps and moans Says Wheeler to La Follette, ‘‘Well, we carried one state.’ 

Together in their quiet simple way While the other one comforts him in silvery tones. 

They labored at their humble tasks each day, “Oh, dry those tears and stop that eryin’,”’ (Sitting down in Wall Street, as quiet as a mouse, | 
Linked with the bonds of friendship strong and tight Says William Jennings to Charley Bryan. Is aman who bet the contest would be thrown into the House.) 
And firm as the green-clad mountains of their state. “For I know that it’s pretty sad, but wait, | 

There’s another election in ’twenty-eight. Four and twenty Democrats standing in the cold, 
One evening when their daily toil was o’er There’s another one coming in ’thirty-two, Thinking of the ballots that the Coolidge ticket polled. 
They sat before their ivied farmhouse door, And they can’t get along without me or you. Thinking of the pickings and the easy jobs they lost, 
Smoking their pipes with calm contented mien, For the Democrats know that there’s no use tryin’ Four and twenty Democrats trembling from the frost. | 
Enjoying the peaceful quiet of the scene. To nominate a ticket unless they have a Bryan.” Four more years of penury, four more years of want, | 
Then, glancing at the dark and starless sky, Four more years of freezing in the cold winds from Vermont. 
Hi gave a cough and murmured softly, ‘‘ Si, Over on the sidewalk, over in the crowd, Posing for the picture, ‘‘When a Fellow Needs a Pal,” 
Tt looks like rain.”’ Two old gentlemen are weeping out loud. Four and twenty Democrats Keeping Cool With Cal. 
A look of pain Weeping at the music and the cheering and applause 
Suffused Si’s gaunt and melancholy face. For Hell an’ Maria, When Coolidge was in the Massachusetts Legislature 
Without a word he rose and left the place. Hell an’ Maria, Tradition says he one time made a speech 
The following day he said to Hi, ‘‘I’m through. Charley Dawes! : Consisting of three sentences. Wherewpon 
I can’t work any longer here with you.” “What became of McAdoo?” They made him Speaker of the House. 
And Hi, though filled with grief, said simply, “Why?” The Slide Trombone says to the Tuba. 
‘You talk too gol darned much,” retorted Si. And now, O Heavenly Muse, thy task is done. 


Return once more unto thy sacred grove 

Or wherever thou hangest out between elections. 
Thy heavenly lyre, oh, place thou in dead storage. 
We've done our best for Calvin, you and I. 
Seldom has Emperor, President or King 

Been welcomed with such a classy ode as this. 
We’ve done our best, and now it’s up to Cal. 
And if he fails—well, all that I can say 

Is, poetry has lost its old-time kick, 

And there isn’t any gratitude in presidents, 


This is New England stock. The antiquarian 
Boasts of its taciturnity and quiet. 

Compared with it the well-known peak on Darien 
Would be a riot. 


Down the street the band comes playing, 

Drums are booming, trumpets braying. 
Listen to the cheering! 

Listen to them holler 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


SEN. BILKEN J. WORPLE. 

SEN. HIGGINBOTHAM HASHWIT. 

SEN. CATO GROGRAM. 

SEN. LUCIUS SLIPWELL. 

SEN. ODEON LUBBOCK. 

ALBERON H. MAppox, an Astronomer. 
BURLINGTON J. Sissick, an Investigator. 
WELSHLER RORABACK, a Big Cheese Man. 
Correspondents, society leaders, stenographers, 
clerks, policemen, innocent bystanders, etc. 


ACT I 


[The rising curtain discloses the interior of a committee room 
on the ground floor of the Senate Office Building. At one 
end of the room are large glistening mahogany tables for the 
members of the investigating committee, the clerks, the 
stenographers, the array of legal talent, the witnesses, the 
reporters and a few Washington society leaders. 

[The clerks, stenographers, witnesses, lawyers, reporters and 
society leaders are in their places; anda few newly arrived 
newspapermen, finding themselves without chairs, are 
arguing bitterly with JIM PRESTON, guardian of the Sen- 
ate Press gallery, in an attempt to persuade him to throw 
out the society leaders so that their chairs may be made 
available. Two-thirds of the room is filled with eager spec- 
tators of the sort who generally turn to each other and whis- 
per “‘What did he say?”’ whenever anybody says anything. 
Four members of the Capitol Police stand guard at the doors 
to prevent would-be spectators from pushing in and swamp- 
ing the investigation. Every seat having been filled, the 
members of the investigating committee enter importantly, 
and seemingly unconscious of their audience. The chair- 
man’s seat is occupied by SENATOR HASHWIT, whose ears 
are twitching nervously. Beside him sits SENATOR GRO- 
GRAM. SENATOR SLIPWELL and SENATOR LUBBOCK, the 
two Administration members of the committee, occupy 
opposite ends of the table. After a considerable pause, dur- 
ing which the four senators appear to be thinking about 
committing suicide, or something equally serious, SENATOR 
WORPLE, the official examiner of the committee, makes a 
dramatic entrance, bangs his bulging brief case noisily on 
the table, stares balefully at the witnesses, reporters and 
audience, and finally throws himself into his seat with a 
Napoleonic air. 

SENATOR HASHWIT (having looked questioningly at SEN- 
ATOR WORPLE and received the high sign to start something): 
The committee will come to order and the clerk will read 
the resolution under which these proceedings—ah— pro- 
ceed. 

CLERK (clearing his throat portentously): ‘“‘ WHEREAS it 
has been charged that the cheese industry is controlled by 
a combination of corporations, and that such combination 
of corporations, or the in- 
dividual members thereof, 
has or have employed un- 
scrupulous and under-cover 
agents and attorneys to 
instill in the minds of the 
American people the false 
and bogus idea that the 
moon is not composed of 
cheese, or is composed of 
bad or decayed cheese, in 
order to avert a demand on 
the part of the American 
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people that said moon be distributed in the form of cheese 
to the cheese eaters of America, and 

“WHEREAS a part of the high cost of cheese and there- 
fore of living is thus due to the illegal activity of the cheese 
industry in thus seeking to sequestrate one of the great 
natural resources of the world, and 

“WHEREAS it is the inalienable right of the American 
people to have, hold and devour cheese and all other ne- 
cessities of life at a price commensurate with the supply of 
said cheese, regardless of the desire of the cheese industry, 

“Now, therefore, be it 

““RESOLVED, that 
the Committee on In- H 
ternal Affairs, or any 


subcommittee thereof, NG 
is hereby authorized to mae 


investigate the charge 
that the cheese indus- 
try is controlled by a 
corporation or corpora- 
tions, which is in fact 
a monopoly, and has 
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employed agents to mislead, deceive, 

cheat, cozen and bilk the American 

people concerning the composition 

of the moon, and to investigate whether there is a 

cheese trust; and be it 

“RESOLVED FURTHER, that the committee is authorized 
to subpcena witnesses, send for persons and papers in auto- 
mobiles, railroad trains, hacks or other conveyances, to 
administer oaths of all known varieties, and to supply the 
necessary clerical and legal assistance without considera- 
tion of expense in the prosecution of such investigation, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate on vouchers authorized by the committee in whole 
or in part and signed by the chairman thereof, if any.” 

SENATOR WORPLE (rising to his feet and peering sharply 
around the room): The first witness is Alberon H. Maddox. 
Alberon H. Maddox will take the stand and the oath will 
be administered. 

[Mr. MAppox, an unobtrusive-looking individual, steps for- 
ward and slides into the witness chair, where he attempts 
to pull down his cuffs and find a place to put his hands, but 
with little success. SENATOR HASHWIT holds up a Bible, 
gazes severely at MR. MADDOX over the top of his glasses, 
and administers the oath in the manner usually observed 
by senatorial investigation committees. 

SENATOR HASHWIT: Do you, Alberon H. Maddox, sol- 
emnly blah blah blah blah blah wah wah blah? 

Mr. MADDOX (weakly): I do. 

SENATOR WORPLE (gazing meaningly at MR. MADDOX and 
tapping the table with his index finger): Mr. Maddox, what 
is your name? 

Mr. MAppox: Alberon H. Maddox. 

SENATOR WORPLE: State your business. 

Mr. MAppox: I am an astronomer. 

SENATOR WORPLE (sneeringly): Yes, an astronomer. 
Now, Mr. Maddox, will you kindly tell this committee 
what the moon is made of? Just tell the committee in your 
own words, Mr. Maddox. 

Mr. MApDDOox: What the moon is made of? 

SENATOR WORPLE (with a sinister smile): Yes, what the 
moon is made of. You understood my question the first 
time, Mr. Maddox. You are not deaf, are you, Mr. 
Maddox? 

Mr. MAppox: No. 

SENATOR GROGRAM (removing his eyeglasses with a 
pompous gesture and looking brightly at the audience): In 
the old days they used to speak of an astronomer’s stone, 
but now they would have to speak of an astronomer’s stone 
deaf. (He laughs proudly, and is joined by the audience.) 
Speak up, Mr. Maddox. His name is Maddox, isn’t it? 
Yes, Maddox. Well, speak up, Maddox. This isn’t the 
whispering gallery. (Laughter, in which the senator joins.) 

SENATOR WORPLE: Come, 
come, Mr. Maddox. This com- 
mittee cannot waste its time wait- 
ing for you. Now just tell the 
committee what the moon is 
made of. In your own words, 
Mr. Maddox. 

Mr. MAppDox. 
that is a difficult question. 
generally believed —— 

SENATOR WORPLE: Now just 
stop right there, Mr. Maddox. 
This committee doesn’t want to 
know what you think, or what you 
believe, or what you have heard 

(Continued on Page 145) 


Well, senator, 
It is 
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HEY walked between 
[ite knitting ladies, 

down the broad ve- 
randa steps, the tall girl in 
white and the little woman 
in black, around the bright 
flower beds, past the swim- 
ming pool, through the live 
oaks, in by the side door, 
along the glass shop fronts 
that lined the hall, to the 
desk for possible letters, 
back to the veranda rocking- 
chairs. They had been doing 
that for a week, in their new 
clothes that were so much 
more beautiful than any 
there and yet did nothing for 
them. No onespoketothem. 
No matter how crowded the 
porches or the lounge, there 
was always a ring of empty 
chairs about where they sat. 
Their loneliness in that 
bright throng was conspicu- 
ous, painful. The girl kept 
her handsome frowning eyes 
straight ahead on nothing, 
but the mother fidgeted and 
sighed. 

“‘T can’t see as we're get- 
ting anywheres, Glory,’ she 
complained. ‘‘Le’s go home 
and be what the Lord meant 
us to be.” 

The girl sat erect in her 
rocking-chair, her slim, 
beautiful shoulders squared, 
her head drawn back by the 
heavy mass of her dark hair. 

“You don’t suppose I’m 
liking it, do you?” Her 
face was impassive, but there 
was a quiver of passion in 
her voice. “But I’d go 
through fire for Charley!” 

Mrs. Mundy hunched and 
rocked. 

“Charley liked you pretty 
well the way you was,” she 
objected, ‘‘and that before 
we knew poor papa had any 
money to leave.” 

“He fell for me,’’ Glory 
corrected her sternly. ‘‘But 
I jarred him forty times a 
day. I could see it. Char- = 
ley’sarealswell. He’s class. 

I wasn’t born it, like him, 
but I’ve got the brains to learn it. 
bookful in this one awful week.” 

“Well, what, for the land’s sake?’’ Mrs. Mundy was not 
going to think much of it, whatever it was. 

“‘Forks—not to hold them by the middle,’”’ Glory enu- 
merated. ‘“‘Doors—gentlemen let you go first, no matter 
how well they know you. I used to be always holding the 
wire door open for Charley; I thought it was just loving me 
that made him want to take it away. Voices—don’t you 
notice how much lower and nicer mine is?”’ 

“T can’t hear half what you say, if that’s what you 
mean,’’ was the querulous answer. “‘I’d a sight rather be 
aome scrubbin’ the kitchen floor than killin’ time on this 
porch.”’ She took a bunch of letters out of the silk bag on 
her arm, her pudgy, creased hands fondling them. “Don’t 
you want I should read you again Mr. Harmon’s letter 
about your poor papa? You’ve only heard that once.’ 

“All right.” 

Glory sat as though listening, while her mother stumbled 
through several letters offering sympathy and enumerating 
the fine qualities of Joseph Mundy. He had been a black- 
browed, scornful man, impatient of women; but Mrs. 
Mundy had been afraid of him, and missing the daily 
drama of her fear, called it grief. 

“Mr. Harmon’s letter made the thirty-ninth,” she said 
complacently, easy tears in her eyes, as she put back the 
rubber band. 

The isolation would have beaten even Glory, in time, 
but for Jane Le Grand. Jane, springing up the steps on 
rubber soles and quite unaware of all the ladies who 
wished they knew her, let her bright little brown eyes fall 
on the lonely couple, paused, then carried out a vague in- 
tention that was at least half kindness. If it was also half 


Why, I’ve learned a 


ILLUSTRATED 


‘Then Come Back in Three Months and See What a Fool You’ve Been! Oh, Love is 
Ridiculous — it’s Disease! I Won’t be Caught Like That Again!’’ 


an insolent enjoyment of being above the social law, of in 
fact making new law where she chose, she could hide that 
even from herself. She went up to Glory. 

“Do you play tennis?”’ she asked, slapping her funny 
little chintz frock with a racket. 

Glory looked up with a smile that was appealing, coming 
from one so darkly imposing. 

“No; I never learned,” she said. 

“Glory could do anything if she had a mind to,” Mrs. 
Mundy put in. 

Jane smiled at her good-humoredly, but went on to 
Glory: 

“Dance?” 

Glory hesitated. 

““Yes—only I’m so tall the boys hate to ask me.” 

“Tough luck,” said Jane, sitting on a chair arm. ‘‘ What 
do you like to do?”’ 

“T’ve always worked,” Glory explained. 

“Glory went in as bookkeeper for the pottery works 
when she was seventeen, and she was raised four times in 
five years,” Mrs. Mundy took up the tale. ‘‘They just 
hated to lose her. But her poor papa died and left us all 
this money, so here we are, though I say we were better 
off at home.” 

“But we aren’t here for pleasure,’”’ Glory insisted. 

Jane slipped down into the chair. 

“For what, then?’’ she asked. 

Glory told her quite simply about Charley, who had 
come out from New York on business, seen her in her book- 
keeper’s cage and loved her in spite of himself. 

““We both knew I wasn’t good enough—Charley’s like 
a prince,” Glory said, leaning toward Jane on her long 
arms. “I tried to hold out against him for his sake. He’s 
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so brilliant, so fascinating he 
could have anybody. But 
he swears he’s coming back 
in three months to marry 
me.” 

“He’s crazy about her,’ 
Mrs. Mundy said. ‘Of 
course, I think Glory’s good 
enough for anybody just like 
she is, but she thinks she’s 
got to learn society and all 
that. Sowe comehere to pick 
it up, and I must say it’s 
pretty dull work.” 

‘Could I learn anything 
in three months?” Glory 
asked, her whole soul wait- 
ing for the verdict. 

Jane considered, then 
slowly nodded. 

“T should think so. Come 
for a drive with me after 
lunch and we'll talk it over,” 
she said, and passed on, leay- 
ing them radiant. 

“A real sweet girl,’’ Mrs. 
Mundy declared, and mar- — 
veled at how from that hour | 
their luck turned. To them, 
all the guests were on a com- — 
mon level of grandeur; they | 
did not dream that Jane’s 
public friendliness could fill 
the empty chairs that sur- — 
rounded them. 

Jane, having twenty mil- — 
lions in her own right and a 
boiling energy that tried to 
expend itself on sports, took — 
up Glory with a zest that — 
gave her family endless amusement. 
Jane laughed, too, at first, but presently — 
frowned on the joking. } 

“‘Glory’s all right,” she insisted. ‘‘I 
like her. We are going to give Charley 
the surprise of his life.” i 

“What is Charley?” herfatherasked. — 

“‘He’s in pottery, so he has to be an 
artist as well as a business man, but he 
could be anything,” Jane sighed. “If 
he’s half what she says he is, I wish I 
could get him for myself.” 

“Gloria Mundy,” Mrs. Le Grand — 
murmured. “How did that happen?” 

“Her mother heard it somewhere and 
liked the way it sounded,” Jane said 
sturdily, and telegraphed for her old 
governess to come and help in the pol- 
ishing process. The Le Grands had 
meant to stay only two weeks while a change was being 
made in their country house; but Jane refused to leave 
and Mr. Le Grand liked the golf course, so they lingered on. 
Jane even dragged her brother down from town and his 
chemical laboratory. He came reluctantly, his rough hair © 
in his eyes, hating the bright toy life, the empty days of 
thin pleasures. 

“T thought mother must be ill,’’ he scolded Jane. “I’m 
in the middle of an experiment—I can’t stay here. I’m © 
no missionary to young women.” 

“T need you, Henry,” Jane urged. ‘“‘The men here are | 
all silly boys or fat husbands—they are no use at all. And — 
I can’t give Glory the man’s point of view. You’d know © 
all the things that Charley would hate.” 

“T do,” Henry assented grimly. A well-born young man > 
with twenty millions of his own knows things about women 
that either ruin him or drive him into seclusion. Henry, — 
after a few years that brought him very close to ruin, had 
barricaded himself in his laboratory and turned a dark 
scowl on Jane’s world. “I know them well.” i 

“Oh, but you’re safe with Glory,’’ Jane pointed out. | 
“‘She’s so in love with Charley that she will see you only | 
as a stepping-stone. That isallI am. She doesn’t care who — 
I may be or where I live or what is going on in my life—_ 
she’s single-track.” ‘ 

“Then she’s a bore,’’ Henry said relievedly, as though | 
that let him out. 

“No’’—Jane had to think why Glory was not a bore— _ 
‘no, she is so intense that she makes me feel intense too. 
When I’m with her, getting her up to Charley’s level is aa 
thrilling as life saving. I have never been so interested in | 
my life. She works all the morning with Banty, and Banty 
says there never was such a pupil. She’s as excited as_ 
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Iam. All I ask of you is to look her over and tell me what 
you hate. I’ll pass it on.” 

‘Her mother will read you her thirty-nine letters of con- 
dolence for the late Mr. Mundy,” Mrs. Le Grand warned 
him. “She has read them to everyone here but me.” 

“Well, I like Mrs. Mundy better than the toadies who 
are taking her up,” Jane declared. ‘‘She’s real. Henry, I 
told Glory that you would take her out in my car at three 
o’clock and it is nearly that now. Come and meet her.” 

Henry, muttering profanely, let himself be led down to 
the veranda, where Glory sat waiting, her white coat 
thrown back, her long arms making a straight line to the 
clasped hands on her knee. Her smile for Jane took in 
Henry, but impersonally. She had given up the emphatic 
“Pleased to meet you!”’ that meant introduction to her 
mother, and she had no shyness or nerves to mar her greet- 
ing. Mrs. Mundy thought her not cordial enough and tried 
to make up for her, but Charley might well have been 
proud of his lady in that moment. Henry dropped his air of 
being dragged to the slaughter. 

“My sister says you will be good enough to take a run 
with me,’ he said. 

“Tt is you who are good,” Glory told him earnestly. 
There was no moment of strangeness, no need for small 
talk. As soon as they were off she turned to her great topic. 

“You see, I had never met a man like Charley,” she 
began. ‘We've always lived in a little town—there is 
nothing there but the pottery works. My father was away 
a good deal and he never told us he was getting rich. There 
weren’t any—Jane says I mustn’t say ‘society men’ or even 
‘clubmen,’ but she doesn’t tell me what you do call them.” 

“Regular fellers,’’ he suggested gravely. 

She smiled over that, but a little distressfully. 

“Oh, there isn’t time to joke! !”’ she exclaimed. ‘He will 
be here in six weeks!” 

He turned out of the grounds into the highway that led 
to the ocean. 

“And it scares you?”’ he asked presently. 

Her tense headshake admitted fear. 

“Oh, it isn’t his coming that scares me! It is his being 
away and remembering all the things he hated. I can see 
it sometimes in his letters. He loves me, but he—he has to 
wonder whether it’s going to work. He’ll come because he 
said he would, and I’ve got to get as near as possible to— 

to what he is. I can’t lose one moment. It’s life and 
death.” 

“ Are you sure he’s worth it?” Henry asked; then, under 
her shocked stare, apologized. ‘Of course he is. And it’s a 
great stunt. Does he know what you are up to?” 

She could laugh. For a moment she was all gleam and 
glow with a crescent dent in one cheek. 

“Not a word! I’ve only written him that there was more 
“money than we had expected and that we were here for a 
change. Oh, think of the surprise, think of the relief when 
he finds that he needn’t make allowances, that I can be 
like the girlshe’saccustomedto! Oh, 
if I can only do it!” 

Two girls in a passing car waved 
excitedly to Henry and shouted an 
invitation. 

_ He scarcely answered. 
“Perhaps your Charley cares be- 
cause you’re not like the girls he 
: Rnowe, ” he said impatiently. “If I 
ever marry, it will be a peasant girl 
in a blue kerchief, with bare feet.’ 

That was sufficiently startling to 
catch her attention. She thought 
it over for several mo- 
ments. 

“You mean, you’d 

want to educate her your- 

self?’”’ she asked. 

- Henry’s dark face lit 
amazingly when he 

smiled. 

~ “No, I’d want to kiss 

her,” hesaid,and laughed ~ 

out at her flush. ~ 

“Charley isn’t like 
that,” she explained. “‘I 
could see that he winced, 
only I couldn’t just make 
out why. Twice he left 
me, but he had to come 
back. It’s big, you 
know—like Romeo and 
Juliet. Did youeverread 
that?”’ 

“Everyone has always 
read Shakspere,” he told 
her, and saw her make a 

-mental note of the fact. 
_ They flew along be- 
tween the wind-twisted 
eypresses and the bright 
sea, and because they 
were both supremely 


natural persons, caring nothing for conventional reticences, 
Glory found herself opening to new depths. She could even 
speak of her mother. 

“That is going to be so hard,”’ she confessed. ‘‘ Mother 
is a dear soul, but—well, you know how she’d seem to 
Charley. He tried to hide it, but of course I saw. And she 
isn’t going to change. What can I do—between them?” 

He was more interested in her processes than in the 
ethics of the situation. 

“What do you want to do?” 

Her honesty nearly rent her. 

“Oh, I want to go away with Charley and just make him 
happy !’’ she cried, twisting her hands together in her pain. 
“Tsn’t it cruel of me? That good little soul! I can’t hurt 
her. And yet when she visits us Charley’s going to hate it.”’ 

He did not realize the utter dreadfulness of that. 

“Well, he can’t have it all roses,”’ he said easily. ‘“‘Do 
him good to have to swallow his feelings now and then.” 

She denied it violently. 

“Oh, you don’t know! Charley’s exquisite!”’ 

Henry asked an odd question—for him. 

“How do I compare with him?” 

She looked at him in honest consideration. The wind 
had played havoc with his uncovered hair, his rough-hewn 
face was leather-brown, his clothes were easy, not new. 
Their eyes met level. 

““Of course you haven’t his style or his fascination,’’ she 
admitted; ‘“‘but one can see that you’re a society man 
too—or whatever you callit. That’s why you can help me.” 

Henry whistled rudely under his breath and put on 
speed. 

Jane had suppressed the appalling grandeur of Glory’s 
wardrobe and put her into slim and silky sport clothes, 
bought at the exotic little shops that lined the hall. Glory 
often studied her simplified outline in grave wonder. 

“I don’t yet see why this is better than pretty things 
like beads and fringe,’’ she told Jane, coming down the 
next morning in a straight frock of knitted silk. ‘‘But I 
guess you’re right. I know Charley always liked me in my 
old pink chambray, while he never said a thing about my 
best dress.”” She looked from Jane to Henry with a long 
sigh. They were 
standing at the 
desk, waiting for 
the mail to be 
distributed. 
“There’s almost 
too much to 
learn,’’ she ad- 
mitted. 


Henry, the spoiled and bearish, made an extraordinary 
proposition. 

“Come out and begin on golf. You ought to play a good 
game, with those arms and shoulders. I’ll teach you.” 

Jane shot a startled glance at him, but Glory had no 
conception of the magnificence of the offer. 

“T work with Miss Banton mornings,” 
wouldn’t give that up for anything.” 

“You can work with Banty in the afternoon,’’ Henry 
said. ‘“‘Morning’s the time for golf.’’ He teased like a bad 
boy, but she was immovable. 

“‘T’ll go out with you after lunch,”’ she said; and then, 
receiving a large letter, she took it between her hands in a 
quick clasp and left them without ceremony. Her walk and 
bearing had needed no training; she moved with natural 
pride, a splendid, swift strength. Jane had a wicked smile. 

“T told you Glory was perfectly safe,’”’ she reminded him. 

Henry went off for the afternoon, purposely forgetting 
about the golf lesson; but as Glory had completely for- 
gotten it, she went unpunished. The next afternoon he 
meekly suggested it again, but she was having a tennis 
lesson from Jane. 

“Charley plays wonderful tennis,’ she told him; her 
eyes lighted for the prowess of the beloved. ‘‘ He isn’t so 
fond of golf.” 

“You’d better learn it,’’ Henry insisted, but had to wait 


she said. “I 


several days before she found time to begin. He took 
Jane’s clubs but refused her company. 
“You'll talk about other things,” he said. “This is a 


strictly business occasion. I’m going to make a champion 
out of Miss Mundy.” 

Her raised eyebrows commented on the formality of his 
“Miss Mundy’”’; he had been saying ‘Glory’? with hu- 
morous enjoyment. 

“Why a golf champion?” she asked. 

He looked back at her from the door with a dark glimmer. 

“So that she can lick the tar out of Charley,” he said 
through a sidewise jaw. 

Glory took to golf with a born ease that made her forget 
other sports, and every day jealous feminine eyes saw the 
two moving over the links in the sweet salty breeze of 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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munist should use the prefix “‘mister” in addressing a 

colleague, he is liable to get into serious trouble. All 
such titles savor of class and capitalism and are therefore 
proscribed. Communistic etiquette dictates the use of the 
word tovarish, which means comrade. This Soviet equality 
covers a multitude of sins and likewise an immense 
amount of dirt and smell. 

It means that when Bolshevism broke, it did much more 
than scrap royalty, aristocracy and a few other trifles like 
property rights. It set up an astounding and equally 
devastating human level, which is just another name for 
mediocrity. In consequence Russia, and notably the cities, 
which are the strongholds of proletarian strength, unfold 
the most diverting panorama of everyday life that the 
world has witnessed since 
the high tide of the French 
Revolution. Those Gallic 
citizens and citizenesses to 
whose ears the impact of the 
guillotine was as music, 
were, in a sense, the proto- 
types of the horde that has 
flung social and moral re- 
straint to the winds and 
made possible, in the larger 
sense, a nation of comrades 
all. 

In the preceding articles 
of this series the economic 
and political phases of Rus- 
sia have been revealed, with 
an occasional glimpse of the 
human—which under Bol- 
shevism is also the unhu- 
man—side. Having got sta- 
tistics out of the way, we 
can now have a look at the 
people as they live, work and 
play in the red Babel. 

What might be called the 
new crimson caste is a curi- 
ous structure reared largely 
on bombast, cruelty and 
atheism. Oddly enough, line- 
age enters into it, but by the 
back door, asit were. Soviet 
pride of ancestry takes the 
trail to the factory bench. 
The man who can say “I am 


[: BY some unhappy slip of the tongue a Russian com- 
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a worker and my father before me was a worker’”’ is 
the top dog when it comes to family superiority —if 
such a thing survives in Russia. 

You can see just how much opportunity the bour- 
geoisie have under this order. Parents get the cold 
shoulder or worse in the struggle for existence, while 
their children are sidetracked at school. The offspring 
of the reds have the first chance, for they are the 
communists of tomorrow. The perversion of the 
youth of Russia to meet the political exigencies of 
the future—the complete story of which will be told 
in a later article—constitutes the worst of all the 
indictments against Bolshevism. 


Sufferings of City People 


ERHAPS it is the realization of this strong-arm 

rule that withholds sympathy for the city masses. 
I specify city, because the peasant, as a group, re- 
mains immune to communism and is practically an 
unchanged type. I once accosted a peasant as 
tovarish and he indignantly replied, ‘‘I am no tovarish. 
The old ways are good enough for me.”’ His is the 
common idea among the great mass of rural workers. 
Most of the agriculturists who have become reds 
have done so at the point of the pistol or because 
they profited materially by the conversion. 

The first and the most outstanding fact that 
strikes the alien in any Russian community is the 
universal poverty. It is stark, grimy and unrelieved. 
Beggary and Bolshevism have become almost synon- 
ymous, and it is a strange commentary on Marxism. 
Obviously the wreck of the upper classes has not 
meant the slightest degree of prosperity for the lower. 
Life is sordid and sodden. At night the streets in 
the center of Moscow are lined with men, women 
and children offering to sell an almost inconceivable 
variety of articles, ranging from shoe laces to intimate 

personal effects, which must be sacrificed to obtain money 
for food. Some of these unfortunates appear at dawn and 
remain until midnight. Patience seems to be one of the 
few remaining virtues of the Russian. 

In China, Turkey and Japan the visitor usually feels 
sorry for those oppressed by poverty. This is not always 
the case in the bigger Russian cities, where the artisan— 
and particularly the professional proletariat, so to speak— 
lent himself to an upheaval—and such it remains—in which 
freedom is a jest and democracy a cruel joke. There is less 
liberty in Russia today than under ezarist rule. You have 
recourse to the old saying that “‘the people have the 
government they deserve” and let Nature take its course. 
In this matter of sympathy for the people, or rather the 
lack of it, you must except the survivors of the aristocratic 
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families and the members of the intelligentzia, whose 
plight is tragic beyond words. Here is an episode that 
illustrates what is going on: 

I was walking in Moscow one day with an alien who was 
formerly manager of a large foreign-owned industrial plant, 


has lived in Russia for many years and speaks the language © 


fluently. 

Suddenly he stopped and spoke to a shabbily dressed 
old woman who was soliciting alms. I went-on slowly. 
When he came up I saw that he was agitated. After he had 
mastered his emotion he said: ‘“‘That woman once had a 
fine house here and a magnificent estate in the country. 
I dined with her family innumerable times before the 
revolution. Her husband was killed by the reds; her 
only son is in prison and she must beg to sustain life.’’ 

A Danish professor who 
came to Moscow to get ma- 
terial for a book, whom I 
met in the course of my in- 


he had just been to see an 
old friend who was one of 
the most distinguished aca- 
demicians in Russia. 
found him barefoot, occu- 


livelihood by giving private 
lessons in Russian to for- 


passports because the goy- 


Bolshevism. 


Churchill is credited with a 
brilliant epigram about 
Russia. He is reported to 


three chaos. Jf you want 
to get a line on this chaos, 
or rather the mess that has 
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vestigations, told me that 


He | 


pying a single room with 4 
his family of four people. | 
He was eking out a bare | 


eigners. His case is typical. | 
Those members of the intel- | 
ligentzia who desire to leave | 
Russia are unable to get 


ernment realizes that once | 
they are out they become 
active propagandists against 


The British Winston © 


have said one Russian means | 
a genius, two a quarrel and | 


been made of life in what | 


OR seven 
| days and 
seven nights 


steamed across the 


ocean. Only once 


| 


‘which must be 
| picked up and re- 
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The Story of Those Who Go Down to the 
Sea im Cable Ships=—By Kingsley Moses 


the cable ship has 
gray November 


in those days and 
nights has another 
vessel been sighted; 
for the cable ship’s 
course is laid far 
south of the usual 
lines of transatlan- 


tic travel. The 
black sea, under 
the lash of the 


fierce autumn 
gales, is flecked 
with whitecaps. 
The sun rarely 
shines. 

Below the keel 
of the vessel is three 
thousand fathoms 
of water—threesea 
miles of depth. 
And the water, 
from a point just 
below the surface 
all the way down 
to the black ooze 
of the ocean’s bed, 
is utterly dark, en- 
tirely still, bitterly 
eold. Yet some- 
where in that in- 
finite depth and 
darkness is a trans- 
atlantic cable 


paired. 

For the lands- 
man the utter folly 
of such an enter- 
prise must be evident. A deep-sea cable is only an inch in 
diameter. It is perhaps three miles below the surface of the 
sea, held down by the pressure of thousands of tons of water. 
Currents may have carried it miles from the original course 
it should have followed. How, finally, is it possible to 

/guess just where the trouble lies? For no human eye 
has ever seen—or presumably ever will see—the cable in 
its submarine bed. 


Finding the Break 


HE fact is, however, that no cable since the first unfor- 
tunate experiment of 1858 has ever been abandoned 
through failure to discover the fault which has interrupted 


| communication from land to land. Somehow, sometime 


the trouble is located; and under modern conditions the 


Pim Bay, Fayal, Azores, Where the New Cable Was Landed. 


fault is often very speedily picked up. In the simplest lan- 
guage the proceeding may be thus explained: 

At the ends of the cable are the shore stations at which 
the telegraphic messages are dispatched and received. And 
among the many delicate instruments in these stations is 
one bit of mechanism which will determine with extraordi- 
nary exactness the resistance of any length of the whole 
cable. If the cable is 2328 miles long—such a cable as has 
just been laid from New York to Fayal, in the Azores—and 
the resistance per mile is known to be two ohms—the 
electrical unit term named after the great German physi- 
cist, Dr. Georg Simon Ohm—then the total resistance of the 
whole cable is calculated at 4656 ohms. But suppose the 
cable when tested at the New York end shows a resistance 
of only 3212 ohms. It is not a difficult matter to divide by 
two and arrive at the conclusion that the break lies 1606 


thao 
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miles from New 
York. And when, 
upon word from 
Fayal that the 
cable at that end 
shows a resistance 
of 1444 ohms, and 
that, consequently, 
the break should 
lie some 722 miles 
from Fayal, it is 
pretty good proof 
that at a distance 
of about 1600 miles 
from New York 
and 720 miles from 
Fayal there is a 
spot in the sub- 
marine cable which 
needs attention. 
Out then, over the 
route on the chart 
which has been 
carefully recorded 
by the ship that 
originally laid the 
cable, the repair 
ship starts to grap- 
ple for that black 
thread along the 
ocean’s bottom. 


Fishing 


NCE arrived 

at the indi- 
cated spot, the 
crew of the cable 
ship commences its 
extraordinary fish- 
ing operations. 
What would the 
ancient Izaak Wal- 
ton have thought, 
we may wonder, of 
a fishline of mas- 
sive chains, a hook heavier than a man, a catch two 
thousand miles long and worth two or three million dollars! 
For the ordinary grapnel is a five-pronged fishhook, weigh- 
ing about 230 pounds, and the chain to which the hook is 
attached must be strong enough to lift up many tons of 
cable from the greatest depths. 

Then, back and forth across the line where the cable was 
originally laid the cable ship steams slowly. To pick up 
the New York cable, which runs nearly due east to Fayal, 
the ship would zigzag from north to south, for example; to 
find the Vancouver cable, which runs southerly to lonely 
little Fanning Island in the wide Pacific, the ship would 
work alternately east and west. The grapnel rope, running 
through a comparatively simple apparatus known as the 
dynamometer, will show an even amount of strain so long 

(Continued on Page 92) 


Loading Shore End of Cable on a Raft From the Cable Ship Colonia. 
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The Drum and Great Brakes Which Control the Cable. 
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about never having been yokeled into the moving- 

picture game, but such is no longer the cases. Since 
I seen you birds last I been in it, on it, over it, under it and 
through it, with the “‘through”’ being about all I got to 
exhibit for it, excepting the nice new scar left behind by 
the whole double spool of thread they plucked outta me. 
Just the same, I’ve no regrets. Experience, like they says, 
is the only teacher; and I ain’t sore even if she is always 
keeping me after school and slipping me extra home work. 

Dave Stein was the bimbo that cut my brags down by 
one. When I first met up with that lad he was chief 
engineer of a hot iron in a pants-pressing deadfall, but they 
musta been a lotta piasters left in the pockets in that pre- 
cinct. In a coupla years Dave has opened a buttonhole 
factory. Every time I sees him after that he’s in some 
other line with some other guy. It seems like Stein’s willing 
to go into partnership with anybody that’s got a business. 

Me and Hank Ritter is having lunch downtown when 
Dave breezes in and invites hisself over. He’s tricked out 
from hat to hoof like a bookmaker after a good season for 
the long shots, with a searchlight in his shirt of at least 
eight thousand scandal power. The boy’s just oozing full 
dinner pails. 

“T thank me,” he buzzes, grabbing hisself a seat. ‘“‘I 
will join you if I insists. You fellers wanna make some 
money?” 

“Not me,”’ says Hank. “I just come from my safety 
deposit and they ain’t room for another bond.” 

“Get yourselfs a bigger box,” suggests Stein. 

“No,” returns Ritter. “I’m kinda attached to the one 
I got now. You know how it is, Dave. You gets to like a 
thing and it sorta becomes a part of you. All I gotta do is 
touch the little feller and he purrs and slides out to meet 
me. Besides, I ain’t one of them bobos ——”’ 

“Tt’s funny,” I cuts in, “but just five minutes ago I was 
talking to Hank about getting rid of some of the jack I got 
now. We was arguing whether I oughta start a home for 
aged Arkansas ski jumpers with eleven or more blind 
children, or a college to teach cross-eyed boys to be track 
walkers for a aéroplane line. Which do you think?” 

“How,” inquires Stein, ‘‘would you like to use some of 
that loose mazum to elevate public morals?” 

“What have you went and done now?” I wants to know. 
‘Gone into partnership with a church?”’ 

“Kinda,” replies Dave; “but answer me these! What 
is the biggest thing to elevate morals with these days? 
The movies, of course.”’ 

“When,” I asks, “did you and morals get so clubby?” 

“T looked ’em up in Bradstreet’s,” grins Stein, ‘and I 
finds they is got a good rating. How about you and Ritter 
taking a little flyer with me and some other lads in the 
better-and-cleaner film game?’’ 

““And she thought,” sneers Hank, “‘that fillet mignon 
was fish.” 


U: TO ashort time ago I could ’a’ lobbed a mean brag 


“7 Thank Me,” He Buzzes, Grabbing Hisself a Seat 


“No,” says Dave, ‘‘they ain’t nothing wrong in this 
picture and I ain’t baiting no hook for no come-ons. This 
is a square-shooting up-and-up proposition and a 

“Go on,” I interrupts, “‘tell us about it. I never been 
so uninterested before.” 

‘“Homebodies,”’ says Stein, slow and solemn. 

““Which?”’ I inquires. 

“Homebodies.”” he repeats. ‘‘How’s that for a gate 
puller? Can’t you see the cops battling with the crowds in 
front of the box office?”’ 

““What’s the idea?” growls Ritter. 

“This feature’s gonna be called Homebodies for a funny 
reason,’ returns Dave. ‘It’s about homebodies, and 
that’s the kick in it.”’ 

“There'll be plenty of kick, feller,” I tells him, ‘‘if you 
calls it that and plays ball with the billing.” 

“My wife and children should drop dead,” protests 
Stein. ‘‘Lemme tell you the story and you’ll do me right. 
A coupla months ago a book came 
out wrote by a gal named Polyanna 
Pris called Homebodies. I think it 
sold about eight and a half copies, but 
one of ’em fell into the mitts of Cecil 
White. You heard of him?” 

“Ts that the bobo,” asks 
Hank, “‘that was responsible 
for The Crimson Scarlet?” 

“Yeh, that’s him,”’ says 
Dave, hasty; ‘“‘but he’s offa 
the red racket for life. Cec 
has hit the sawdust for the 
straight and narrow. Know 
what his slocum is now?” 

‘““There’s a hundred 
smackers for your favorite 
charity,” snorts Ritter, “if 
you can think up something 
I care about less.”’ 

“What is the slocum?”’ I 
inquires. ‘Something about 
glorifying the American 
sewer?” 

“‘T told you,”’ comes back Stein, 
kinda indignant, ‘‘that White 
wasn’t working that side of the 
street no more. Our motto will be 
Clean Pictures for Clean Patrons; 
Your Preacher is Our Press Agent. 
How does that strike your listen- 
ers?”’ 

“lve heard of somebody going 
further,” I returns, ‘“‘but not of 
doing no worse. Step on that spiel 
of yours and finish it. Hank’s ice 
cream’s getting cold.” 


“About Gone!"’ I Yeips. 
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“‘Cecil,’’ continues Dave, “grabbed off the rights to the 
book for a mere hum and then tried to have the Colossal 
Mastodon Productions put it out as their big hyper-super- 
extra-special of the year, but they’d already scheduled 
sixty-eight of them for the season and that left White on 
the outside looking out. Anyways, them folks wouldn’t 
shoot nothing that ain’t got the old U.S. A.” 

“What do you mean, U. S. A.?” I inquires. 
waving hoke?”’ 

“Naw,” grunts Stein. ‘‘Usual sex appeal.” 

“And,” I remarks, ‘‘Homebodies ain’t got none, eh?”’ 

“Not no more,”’ says Dave, “‘than a oyster’s got bally- 
hoo. To get to the point, Cecil quits his job of directing for 
C. M. P. and goes out on his own. For thirty thousand 
jinglers, he tells me, he can make a pic outta the Pris book 
that’ll panic ’em.” 

“How much you put up?”’ asks Ritter. 

“Nothing so far,” admits Stein; ‘‘but my ideas is to get 
ten birds to punish theirselves for three grand each, organ- 
ize a company and let White make Homebodies. The pic- 
ture might gross a million. Ain’t that pretty sugar?” 

“Not so,’”’ I comes back, “‘when you couple it in the bet- 
ting with ‘might.’ I’ve seen that nag ‘Might’ get in the 
way of too many sure-thing stake horses and bump ’em off 
the track.” 

“Even supposing,’’ persists Dave, ‘“‘that you don’t draw 
a whole jug of jack outta the deal, ain’t it worth a dollar or 
three to you babies to get behind a clean film and give 
morals a few lusty cheers?”’ 

“T ain’t got no objections,”’ says Ritter, “to dissipating 
a coupla dimes on the lift-up, but: somehow I just can’t 
figure you and morals without thinking of the two Port- 
lands.”’ 

“Huh?” puzzles Stein. 

“You in Oregon and them in Maine,” explains Hank; 
“‘and I can’t see Cecil even that close to ’em. That 
bimbo’d slap a cabaret shot and a bedroom set into a 
camp-fire-girl picture.”’ 

“You got us all wrong,’’ argues Dave. ‘“‘They ain’t 
gonna be nothing in this show that’d make a babe in arms 
blush. From what Ritter says, I gathers he’d be ready too 
go in with us if he was sure that everything was gonna be 
straight and clean. Does that go for you too?” 

“Well,” I hesitates, “‘perhaps; but how do I know they 
ain’t gonna be no dirty deuces run into the deck after I 
buys my stack of blues?” 

“‘For the simple reasons,”’ shoots back Stein, ‘‘that you 
do all the dealing.” 

“Me!” I gasps. 

“Yep,” smiles Dave. ‘‘Here’s the idea: The other 
stockholders I got lined up is all in business, and I ain’t got 
no time, neither, to fuss around studios. You’re retired. 
We've gotta have a boss for the works. I’ll fix it for you to 
be producing supervisor, and nothing goes into the picture 
without your Hancock. What could be fairer?” 


“Flag- 


‘“‘Why, We Ain’t Made a Foot of Film Yet! You’re 
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_ “You mean,” grins Ritter, “‘that Dink’d handle the 
whole layout and even Cecil’d have to take orders from 
him?” 

“That's what,”’ nods Stein. 

“Count me in, then,” chirps Hank. ‘“I’ll get my three 
back in laughs.” 

“You will, will you?” I growls. 

“All right?’’ inquires Dave, turning to me. 

“Sure,” says I. ‘‘I’ll let anything try me oncet.” 


i 


TTNHE next day I gets a copy of Homebodies and 

gives it the cover-to-cover. It’s sure one fine 
bow! of mush, with no more story in it, as far as I 
can see, than they is on the flyleaf of a dictionary. 
Six or seven wives parade through the yarn, gab- 
bing about tat work, how their husbands like their 
eggs done, the bright crack made by Willie when 
he discovered at the age of twelve that they wasn’t 
no Santa Claus, and that kinda red meat. They 
ain’t the hint of a suspicion of a plot to the darn 
thing; no love affairs, no scraps, no nothing. Any- 
body that gave up two dollars for that book was 
just paying a two-dollar cover charge. It ain’t 
nothing but the toned-down minutes of a session 
of the Tuesday Sewing and Did-You-Hear Club. 
The most exciting situation is a lotto game where 
they settles for nothing on the dollar. Mrs. Sprig- 
gins has won nine straight heats and quits. Get 
this palaver: ‘‘Won’t you play some more?’ 
pleaded Mrs. Muffleby. 

“*No,’ returned Mrs. Spriggins gently. ‘Should I win 
again, I fear that conceit and pride might overtake me, and 
they are evils to be shunned.’ 

“«They are, indeed,’ said Mrs. Rev. Gawfish, and Mrs. 
-Muffleby, conscious-stricken by her thoughtless remark, re- 
tired somewhat discomfited.”’ 

Just why Mrs. Muffleby figured she was getting a bawl- 
ing ain’t clear tome; but, anyways, this fluff will give you 
a line on Pollyanna Pris’ style and the stuff she could put 
on the ball when she wanted real dramatic action. Of 
course I ain’t very far in the book before I dopes it that 
Homebodies is gonna be played as a comedy, though I 
ain’t never heard of Cecil White directing any of the ha-ha 
pictures before. 

Stein’s a fast worker and it ain’t a week before I gets a 
note from him that the thirty thousand’s all been lined up 
and that I should come to a meeting to get acquainted with 
the other come-ons and take hold of production. When me 
and Hank gets to the spiffy offices Dave has laid out, the 
other eight fish are already there, and White. We is 

introduced. 

“Have you read Homebodies?”’ asks the director. 
“Yeh,” saysI. ‘It oughta makea pretty good comedy.”’ 
- “Comedy!”’ gasps Cecil. ‘‘Surely you ain’t in earnest !’’ 
_ The boy’s eyebrows arch up and he grabs at his Latin 

Quarter necktie like 
he was choking to 
death. 

“Ain’t it gonna be 
a laugh picture?”’ I 
comes back. 
“Certainly not,” 

he bites off. ‘‘It’s to 
bea strong and grip- 
‘ping drama with a 
high moral lesson.” 
_ “T wonder,” says 
I, puzzled, “if you 
and me has read the 
same book. Was 
they a lotto game in 
your yarn with a 
jane quitting be- 
cause she was afraid 
winning would go to 
her head?” 
mY ies:?? 
White. 

“Tsthat comedy?” 
I demands to know. 

“Tt perhaps has 
its surface elements 
of humor,” returns 
Cecil; “but the 
drama of life lies not 
in what is seen, but 
in symbolic con- 
trasts; in other 
words, in the might 
have been rather 
than in the as is.” 
~ “Come on over,” 
yelps Stein, at this 
Junction, “‘and meet 

Moe Epstein, of the 
Asthetic Pants 
mpany.” 
W 


answers 


Just Looking at Her Gives Me the Fatigues 


Before the knock-downs is done I’ve clasped mitts with 
the cream of the needle trades, after the which we gets 
down to business. It don’t take me no more’n five minutes 
to get jerry to the facts that they ain’t nobody in the place, 
excepting White and a bird sitting near me named Levin- 
son, that’s ever been in the picture game or knows any 
more about it than a duck does about dominoes. One lad 
gets up and suggests that we should change the name of the 
company to Cinema Films, Inc., on the ideas that he’s 
heard that the word “‘sin”’ in it would be a drawing ecard. 

“But they ain’t even spelled the same way,” says Dave. 

“Should we yet have to give spelling lessons?’’ comes 
back the fathead. 

“How,” I asks Levinson, ‘“‘do guys like that get into 
this sort of thing?” 

“They’re just Brodies,’’ he tells me, ‘‘taking a chance. 
They’ve seen a lotta bushelmen and buttonhole jobbers 
cash in dazzle dough on the pictures and they want in on it. 
As far as that goes, they ain’t nothing to the business but 
gamble. A slick-tonguer can waltz out any day and raise 
a million to produce Hamlet, getting the jack from jakes 
that’d believe you if you told ’em the play was written by 
Elinor Glyn and was about sheiks and bobbed-hair ban- 
dits. Oneof the biggest fellers in the game, who started out 
by making Macbeth, kept insisting that the author oughta 
do the titles. Tell any of these boys that they don’t know 
nothing and they’ll flash a check for six figures with an X 
in the signature place, and say, ‘““You should have the 
education.” 

Dave’s got the steam roller oiled slick and everything 
goes over like he said it would. I’m elected production 


“Grief,’"” Announces the Magruder Frill, Hopping to Her Dogs and Striking a Latitude 
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director with full powers to pull the bowstring on 
Cecil if he starts bowling down the wrong alley. 
Another bird’s picked to keep a hawkeye on the 
mazum and still another to keep two hawks’ eyes 
on that lad. Everybody in the place trusts every- 
body else—just as far as he can push Pike’s Peak 
with neuritis in both arms and a coupla broken 
shoulder blades. 

Hank ain’t taken no part in the proceedings, just 
sitting over in a corner reading, every now and 
then looking up at me and grinning. 

““What’s the joke?’”’ I finally growls. 

“T just been scumming through Homebodies,” 
says Ritter, ‘and if there’s a picture in that mess 
of goo I’m the king of Bolivia’s favorite snake 
charmer.” 

“My boy,’ I tells him, kinda: pitying, “the 
drama of life ain’t in what you sees, but in what 
ain’t but could ‘a’ was.”’ 

“That oughta make you a good drama,” chortles 
Hank. “You'll bea ain’t but a could of was before 
you gets done. I think your job’s starting now. 
There’s Barney Rosenthal trying to give you a 
tumble.” 

Barney don’t want nothing excepting that I 
should use a coupla his kids in the picture. 

“Haven’t you read the story?” | asks him. 

“Why should I?” he shrugs. ‘Ain’t I gonna 
see it in the movies?”’ 

“Tf your luck holds out,”’ says I; ‘but they ain’t 
nothing in the play that calls for children.” 

“That should make a never mind,”’ comes back Rosen- 
thal. ‘‘Pretty girls you could always put in. Didn’t they 
use Max Feingold’s babies in Robertson Caruso? And he 
didn’t put up no more’n five hundred dollars in the com- 
pany, neither.” 

“How,” I inquires, curious, ‘‘did they work a set of kids 
into that picture?” 

“Tt was so easy like pie,’’ answers Barney. ‘‘ You know 
that part of the play where he is sitting lonesome like in his 
cave. Well, they just had a line reading, ‘He wouldn’t ’a’ 
been so lonesome if he’d’a’ had two babies like these,’ and 
then they showed ’em playing around in their cribbages. 
Now, didn’t that fit in nice?”’ 

“‘Sure,’’ I agrees, “‘like a radio set on the ark. -You go 
and see White. He’s the director and it’s up to him to pick 
on the cast.” 

Before I gets away from the meeting four other stock- 
holders shushes me off to corners to talk up friends and 
relations of theirs for bits in Homebodies, and one lad 


. wants me to arrange for a shot of his store front to go into 


the picture. 

I’m about all in and fed up with film fodder by the time 
me and Hank reaches the house for our three fingers of 
celery phosphate; but the night ain’t over yet by a long 
shot in the arm. Lizzie Magruder is visiting with the frau 
and she makes a dead set for me. 

“So you’re in pictures,’’ she gushes. 
wonderful for words!”’ 

“That’s as maybe,”’ says I; ‘but I know I’m too tired 
for ’em.’”’ As a matter of facts, I’m always too tired to talk 
to that dumbsel. Just looking at her gives me the fatigues. 

“Lizzie,’’ remarks 
the misses, ‘‘is crazy 
to get into the 
movies. Can’t you 
put her in?”’ 

“What,” I asks; 
sarcastic, “does she 
know about thesilent 
drama?”’ 

“‘T took some tests 
oncet,’’ rattles on 
the Magruder wren, 
“and they told me I 
registered fine.” 

“For what elec- 
tion was that?”’ 

““ Cease being com- 
ical,”’ orders the wife. 
““Why shouldn’t 
Lizzie have a small 
part? I think she’d 
be wonderful.” 

“*Give her a 
chance,’’ urges 
Hank, with a wink. 
“T’ll bet she’d riot 
“em playing the opera 
singer.”’ 

“The which?” I 
comes back, off my 
balance fora minute. 
“Oh, that. You’re 
not a soprano, are 
you, Lizzie?”’ 

(Continued on 

Page 141) 
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HE schooner, two 
[rasta black hulled, 

square sterned, slipped 
smartly along on the com- 
ing tide before a southwest 
breeze; the mainland a 
green wall of spruce sliding 
behind to port, little round 
islands falling away to star- 
board. Shaking off the last 
of them, she rounded the 
point, and her sails flapped 
once as she came into the 
cove. Red rocks along the 
shore ahead with tide mark 
yet uncovered were an- 
swered by a shimmer of red 
from the water; a crescent 
of white lay across her 
bows, interrupted by blobs 
of green. The crescent suf- 
fered a series of fractures 
into house and sheds, the 
green blobs spread and were 
trees. In the middle dis- 
tance other trees, smoke- 
blue, bordered a faintly rosy 
sky. 

The mate, smoking at the 
wheel, looked upon the 
scene without favor. 

“That it?” he asked. 


“That’s it,’ confirmed 
the captain. ‘‘Hand her 
over, Ryan. I know the 


channel.” 

““Channel’s marked.”’ 

“Hand her over!”’ said 
the captain briefly, and took 
the wheel. 

She made her berth com- 
fortably under sail, and was 
fast at five, in the very 
shadow of the sawmill 
whence her cargo of boards 
was to come. They lay there 
ready, on the edge of the 
wharf, fresh and sweet- 
smelling, yellow, fringed 
with black; they could al- 
most be heaved from their 
piles straight into the hold. 

Beyond the mill to the 
westward a fish wharf ran 
into the water, a long nar- 
row pier ending in a shed; 
beyond this an establish- 
ment where boats were 
made, repaired, and then 
allowed to rot peacefully at their moorings; and a few 
rods farther on an unpainted wall-eyed box of a building 
where the herring of the local waters was transformed into 
the sardine of commerce. Here the larger activities of the 
village died away in tumble-down, abandoned boathouses 
and an alder-grown shore. 

“How long we goin’ to stay in this dump?” asked the 
mate, with all the contempt of the hard-boiled man from 
Rockland. 

“Well, we got seventy-five thousand foot to put aboard.” 

The mate’s countenance lightened. ‘“‘Matter o’ three 
days.”’ 

“Tt might take longer.” 

“Why might it?” 

“T might have other business to look after.” 

The mate spat gloomily. 

“Supper’s ready,” announced the cook from below. 

The captain allowed the mate to precede him, cast one 
clandestine look about him, squared his shoulders and fol- 
lowed, smiling privately and briefly. 

There were no deep-water class distinctions aboard the 
schooner. Captain, cook and mate ate together in the 
galley; the cook occupied the seat nearest the stove, whence 
he might replenish plates without moving. He was tem- 
porarily lame from rheumatism; it was infirmity, not skill, 
that made him a cook. 

“T do’ know’s I ever et any worse sody biscuits than 
what you make, Waldo,” observed the mate impartially. 

“They are pretty bad, and that’s a fact,” agreed the 
cook heartily. “I wouldn’t of tried ’em again only we was 
out of bread. Takes a woman to make biscuits.” 

The captain emerged from his abstraction and became 
conscious of what he was eating. An odd light came into 


‘‘Henry’s Mean; I Don’t Deny It. 


his eye, a flickering smile returned to his lips and was 
almost immediately extinguished. 

They had sat down to supper at six. At 6:10 precisely 
the captain came on deck, satisfied, leaving the cook and 
mate to dispose of what was left, relieved of the embarrass- 
ment of his presence. Relieved himself of theirs, he lighted 
a cigar and looked about him as he had been waiting to do; 
frowning, simultaneously chewing and puffing his cigar. 

His eye followed the road, which wound east past the 
mill, doubled on itself, mounted a leisurely hill and brought 
him in spirit to the heart of the village precisely at the 
longitude of his own boat, but at a hundred feet above sea 
level. Sweet, white and smiling, Hammettville hung above 
the seat of her own support and denied all knowledge of 
wharves and sardine factories. She could not see them; 
for her there were only water and the wooded curve of the 
opposite shore. 

On the north side of the street was the post office, on the 
south the village store. The captain entered each in turn, 
and came out again wearing an expression of fierce disdain, 
traveled a little farther up the street, registering doubt and 
fond anxiety. 

Except for his far-seeing blue eye and the coppery tan 
that extended from his open throat to the roots of his hair, 
skipping nothing on the way, there was little of the sailor- 
man in the captain’s outside. He wore faded brown trous- 
ers tucked into high sea boots, a pink shirt, and a derby 
hat far back on his thick curly hair. His nose was thick and 
combative, and his mouth, when not pulled upon by the 
strings of hidden emotion, a fortress of obstinacy. 

“Goin’ uptown?” 

Naturally the mate had no way of knowing that the cap- 
tain was already uptown. The captain tumbled back hastily. 


I Suffer a Lot From Henry Myself’"’ 
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“T do’ know but I might 
go later.” 

“Wish’t you’d get some 
bread if you can find your 
way about the streets of 
this great city.” 

The privacy of two, the 
pleasant evening hour, the 
unexpected difficulty of 
synthesizing his own emo-— 
tions resulted in a boiling 
over into confidence. 

“T’d ought to be able 
to,” said the captain. “I 
was born here.” 

“Born here, was you?” 
The mate swept a disparag- 
ing glance about him that 
just missed including the 
captain as a self-confessed 
son of the soil. ‘‘The’ 
oughtn’t anyone to lay it 
up against you; you knew 
enough to leave.” 

The flippancy of the mate 
relieved the tension of more 
serious thought within the 
captain’s mind and dis- 
posed him to further confi- 
dence. He desired to let the 
light of the great world 
shine mercilessly upon vil- 
lage standards. He despised 
them himself, he always 
had; it comforted him to 
feel an alien despising them 
in their very home. 

“Fact is, I had to leave. 
I was kicked out, you might 
say.” 

“T’d hand a vote of 
thanks to them that done 
it: 

“Yes, sir, I was kicked 
out for playin’ poker and 


gettin’ drunk once or 
twice.” 
“Hell!’’ observed the 


mate, without even the pre- 
tense of interest in an Odys- 
sey so tame. ‘‘What’s that 
pitcher over there on that 
shed? Don’t mean movies, 

does it?” | 

“Tf it does they was over 
in Sanborn sometime ‘last — 
winter.” | 

The mate’s eyes were 

fastened on the poster. 
Upon it a white-haired exquisite clad all in black de- : 
scended a gorgeous stairway, helping himself daintily to — 
a pinch of snuff as he looked in disdain upon sundry figures | 
grouped below him, brilliant in assorted costumes of the | 
July Monarchy. | 

“February twenty-fifth,” confirmed the mate, reading | 
the poster. ‘‘ Well, it don’t matter; I seen that one any- | 
way; Lremember it now. It’s about a young guy, master of | 
a vessel, gets thrown into jail on his wedding day for some | 
reason or other by some other guys that were sore at him, 
and how he escapes twenty years after, tied up in a bag, 
finds an island full o’ gold, comes back rich as Croesus and © 
gets even with the bunch. Gets his wife back, kills two of | 
”em and ruins the other.” } 

“Toes?”? commented the captain thoughtfully. 

“‘Every time he finishes one of ’em off he raises his right | 
hand and says ‘One!’ or ‘Two!’ or ‘Three!’—whichever | 
ib Isa 

“T’d like to seen it,”” conceded the captain generously. 

“Oh, it was poor stuff.” 

The mate yawned. 

“There’s parties,” said the captain darkly, ‘‘in this town | 
that are goin’ to feel pretty sick when they see me!” 

But there he left it. 

He had marked in Ryan a slight lowering in respect, 
to be corrected when another working day came round. 
He judged it best to adumbrate fearfulness, not to expose. 
details. There were elements in his story not to be trusted | 
to the coarse ear of the mate or to any other judgment 
than his own. 

The captain finished his cigar in silence, threw the stub’ 
overboard, and started to go below, the ostentatious part 
of him suggesting a change of costume before mounting to 
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the town; but this impulse the obstinate in him immedi- 
ately resisted. He put on a coat against the evening cool- 
ness, and started off, good enough in his own opinion just as 
he was, to make trouble for Hammettville. 


wm 


HREE village worthies were already assembled on the 
porch of the store, just behind the gasoline tank; west 
and east small clouds of dust marked others bent that way. 
The captain looked neither to the right nor to the left as 
he passed inside the flapping screen door. Mere neighborly 
greetings could wait. 

“Off the lumber boat,”’ said one ancient, removing his 
eyes from the captain’s pink shirt, and adjusting them for 
the evening on the closed door of the post office across the 
way. 

““Wa’n’t that Gid Hammett?’’ asked number two, in 
the voice of one who savors a morsel almost too sweet to 
be real. 

‘“Don’t know but ’twas,”’ said the third, concurring in 

the voice that prefers always to soothe rather than to differ. 

““Well!’’ Number one bore down upon the monosyllable 
to intimate that he had got the idea and was relishing it 
quite as much as if it had been his own. 

The captain blinked as the door swung to behind him. 
He had been looking from the porch straight into the sun 
now hanging like a lantern from the foremast of his own 

schooner, and the interior of the store was dim and dark; 

but a mist besides swam before his eyes, a mist that waved 
and curled like smoke, and had a familiar, subtle perfume 
of rubber, leather, tar, tobacco and oranges. It hung like 
a veil over counters and shelves and boxes and barrels, and 
lifted only to show himself, hardly taller than a barrel, 
keeping store behind the counter for grandfather. There 
he had stood, and in the office not ten feet away grand- 
father’s spare form had bent over his books. Just as it 
would be bending now. In two minutes, in one, he would be 
speaking to grandfather. The keen blue eyes would be 
looking upward from the page, the thin lips twisting. He 
walked straight toward the office, feet guiding him, eyes 
still useless. ‘‘It’s me, grandfather! It’s Gid!’’ He had 
almost spoken the words. 


“Good evening.” 

He had nearly stepped over someone. A face jumped out 
of the mist. It was not grandfather’s; instead, a face that 
sent the tears back unshed, a face that restored him to 
wrath and reality. Here was yet another account to be 
settled; one over which he had imagined himself proclaim- 
ing the triumphant “Two!” It had not come in the right 
order; still he must be equal to it. 

“Hello, Henry Dilley!” he cried with unction. 

“Gosh a’mighty!”’ said Henry Dilley. 

He had been stooping over and he straightened himself. 
He looked ridiculous, just as Gid would have had him look; 
he had been immersed in a flour barrel, and his face was 
streaked and dusted with the flour; pockets of flour were 
on the shoulder of his coat. He shook himself, dashed at 
his face with his left hand; his right made a feebly sugges- 
tive movement with the flour scoop, but Gid Hammett 
thrust both his firmly into his pockets. 

Henry backed warily a little away from the prodigal. 
**So you decided to come back, Gid?”’ 

“Yes, Cousin Henry, I come back.”’ He thought that 
Henry looked frightened, and it gave him heart. ‘‘I come 
back—I come back—yes, I come back,” he repeated a little 
louder each time. 

It was his moment, the moment toward which the 
thoughts and actions of years had tended. His sense of 
justice and propriety demanded that it be a dramatic 
moment, filled with triumph for himself and instant humil- 
iation for Henry. But wrath had been long repressed 
within him, nourished in the rank soil of his own approval, 
and there under cover it fermented and would not out; 
the flood of bitter and destroying words that he expected 
would come only with the white heat of anger. The mere 
sight of Henry, hateful as it was, did not quite suffice to 
light the flame. 

He tried again. “‘I come back,” he shouted, lashing him- 
self, “to tell all you mean skunks around here what I think 
of you; to git my rights that I’ve been done out of, and 
more than my rights. And I’m goin’ to lay around here till 
I find out all there is to know about you, and if there’s any 
harm I can do you, Henry Dilley, to pay for what you done 
to me ——”’ 


Henry looked apprehensively toward the door. It was 
scandal he feared, not personal violence, as Gid well knew. 

He bellowed louder. ‘‘Yes, it was a smart thing you 
done to me, tellin’ the old man how you see me drunk over 
to Bangor, and how you caught me playin’ cards out in the 
shed, and stirrin’ him up to read the riot act, and me to 
lose my head and carry on till he took advantage of father’s 
will to refuse me the two thousand I wanted to buy a share 
of the Hattie B. And goin’ sneakin’ around to Myra, tellin’ 
her. And goodness knows what all while I been away. But 
I never cal’lated to stay away forever. I come back—I 
come back ——”’ 

“You took your time to git here,’’ observed Henry 
dryly. ‘‘It’s all of five years since you left, Gid.”’ 

“Tt takes time to do anything in this world, if you’re 
earnin’ your own livin’ instead of stealin’ other people’s 
money to git along on. ’F I git my mind set on a thing I 
don’t care whether it takes me five or ten or twenty-five 
years, I’m goin’ to hev it. You go out that door and look 
down at the wharf and you’ll see the Hattie B. there—the 
identical boat grandfather sold over my head. I own a 
quarter share of her and I’m master of her!’’ 

“She was full old and givin’ in the seams when he sold 
her,” said Henry. ‘‘He was glad enough to git rid of her.”’ 

“Well, he ain’t got rid of her, and he ain’t got rid 0’ me! 
He can come down there any time he’s a min’ to and look 
at her all painted up and good as new, loadin’ again at his 
own dock, and remember how he tried to cheat me out 
of her!’’ 

Gid folded his arms and stood waiting. He hoped that 
grandfather had heard him. He could not have come off 
quite so well perhaps with that quizzical eye looking 
straight into his. 

““Grandfather, he can — 

Henry interrupted him: ‘‘Grandfather’s dead.” 

Gid Hammett paused in full career, stunned and con- 
fused, a something plucking at his throat that was not all 
frustration. 

But there was the empty sense of frustration, too, and 
resentment at the fate that had arranged events to count, 
as always, for Henry instead of for himself. 


” 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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N THE spring of 1900 word came to me from 
Windsor that Queen Victoria had expressed 
the desire to see some of my work and that 

I was to bring it to the castle upon a certain 
date. I was to include the marble bust of Lady 
Alice Montagu and the statuette of Lord Wolse- 
ley, both exhibited at the Academy the pre- 
ceding year, and also a few of my medals. One 
day in March I took a train for Windsor. The 
selection of my work I had already dispatched 
the day before. 

When I arrived I was shown into the office 
of Herr Muther, the Queen’s German private 
secretary. He introduced me to Lord Edward 
Pelham-Clinton, the Master of the Household, 
who assigned servants to help me set out my 
work where I thought it could be shown to the 
best advantage. A little salon adjoining the 
Queen’s apartment was selected, a small room 
on the first floor overlooking the park. The 
room was finished in rosewood, with dainty 
medallions in Sévres biscuit. The light color of 
the woodwork, as I remember it, blended agree- 
ably with the vivid color of the porcelains and 
produced a harmonious effect. Some of the 
carved wooden ornaments, careful as to work- 
manship, were faintly gilded. The windows were 
high and the portiéres and curtains were of 
thick green damask. Like most of the furniture 
in Windsor Castle this was ponderous and in 
keeping with the heavy draperies. An Aubusson 
carpet covered the floor. 

As soon as the word was given that the 
sculptures were ready to be inspected, the Queen 
came into the room accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice. Both she and the Princess, her young- 
est daughter, were dressed in simple black, with 
a touch of white batiste at neck andsleeves. The 
Queen wore aruffled cap of white mousseline, and 
upon her left arm was a large, plain, gold brace- 
let which contained a medallion. She walked 
with a stick, leaning upon the arm of the moon- 
shee, her Indian body servant, who always 
accompanied her. Princess Beatrice, who since 
the death of her husband, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, lived with the Queen and was her 
inseparable companion, followed her mother 
into the room. 


Impressions of the Queen 


HE Queen greeted me with a good morn- 

ing in a gentle, agreeable voice and, though 
she spoke in fluent German, her accent was 
distinctly English. 

“We are glad to see your sculptures,”’ she said. ‘‘The 
Prince of Wales has spoken to us about your work.” 
She gazed at the bust of Lady Alice Montagu. ‘“‘She was 
such a sweet and beautiful girl. Did you require many 
sittings from her?”’ 

“Tt did not take so many sittings, Madam,”’ I told her, 
“considering that the bust had to travel about a good 
deal.’”’ And I related how the work was begun at Kim- 
bolton and how I had to pack it up again and continue it 
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in London and then, finally, to do it in marble in Rome 
and put finishing touches upon it in my London studio. 
This evidently both interested and amused her. There 
were many things she wanted to know. How good a 
sitter had Lady Alice been? How had I managed about 
the marble, and did I cut it myself? Then she turned to 
Lord Wolseley’s statuette. 

“Dear Lord Wolseley,’’ she exclaimed. ‘Don’t you 
think you made him look rather older?’”’ And turning to 
the Princess Beatrice, ‘‘What do you think, Beatrice?” 

“It seems so to me,too,’”’ replied the Princess. 

I ventured to explain, when the Queen addressed me 
again, that possibly the color of the silver with its dark 
shades in the depths might have accentuated the heavy 
lines. 

These two pieces interested her especially. Lady Alice 
had been her godchild and the Queen was very fond of her. 

Of Lord Wolseley she always thought highly, and 

when the general, notwithstanding the grant from 

Parliament, found himself one day in a financial 

stringency, the Queen assigned him an apartment 

in Hampton Court Palace, rent free during his and 

Lady Wolseley’s lifetime. 

Some of my medals she had evidently seen before, 
because she recognized a few of them. But she 
mentioned particularly the one I had designed to 
commemorate the termination of the South African 
War. 

Upon the obverse side is a fallen soldier, dying 
on the battlefield and still pressing the flag to his 

heart. An angel of victory is bending over him. Upon 
the reverse is the figure of Bellona the Goddess of War, 
sheathing her sword. In the distance troops are embark- 
ing. The legend runs: ‘‘To the memory of those who 
gave their lives for Queen and country.” That medal 
seemed to appeal to her especially, and it was to it, doubt- 
less, that I owed this, my first visit to Windsor. 
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The Queen finally spoke as she examined 
it. ‘“‘The sentiment which you have put into 
the medal moves us deeply.’’ Subsequently | 
she had many replicas of it struck off for her- 
self, her family and friends. 

She bowed slightly and I knew that the — 
audience was at an end. I also bowed and — 
backed out of the room toward the door as the — 
etiquette prescribed. In Herr Muther’s room, 
whither I returned, a message from the Princess 
Beatrice was already awaiting me to the effect 
that the Queen wished me to leave the sculp- 
tures where they were for the present because 
she desired to look at them again after lunch. 
In later years, when I chanced to be speaking 
to friends of some of the recollections of this 
phase of my life, they would often press me to 
give them my impressions of the Queen. I was 
bound to say that, though there was nothing 
in Queen Victoria’s demeanor to indicate her 
august position, and though her voice was — 
gentle and sympathetic, one could not but feel 
the majesty of her personality and that there 
was a gulf which separated her from the rest of © 
the world. Call it a gulf or a barrier. What-— 
ever it was, it certainly created an awe, which 
even those who saw her often could no more 
overcome than could those who beheld her for 
the first time. 


Windsor Formalities ‘ 


WAS invited to lunch with the household. 

The life at Windsor was very formal—more 
formal than anywhere else. There was even 
a Windsor uniform which the gentlemen of the 
court were obliged to wear for special functions. 
The Queen always lunched with her family 
alone. 

All guests, with the exception of a visiting 
prince or an ambassador, lunched with the 
household. The household’s dining room was a_ 
huge apartment in beige color, almost as plain 
as a mess room, with a few large engravings on 
the walls. The servants were in scarlet livery, 
headed by two gentleman butlers in black. 
Their attention was as strict and disciplined as 
at the royal table. The menu was substantially 
the same. 

At a certain hour the Master of the House- 
hold, Lord Edward Pelham-Clinton, came in, 
greeted the guests and introduced the ladies and 
gentlemen in waiting. Among these was Lord © 
Howe, the Queen’s lord in waiting, and several 
maids of honor. About thirty of us sat down at 
the table. He invited, with a gesture of the hand, the 
one who was to be placed next to him—a doubtful pleasure, 
for he was exceptionally dry and solemn. I never saw 
him laugh or smile even once. He appeared deeply con- — 
scious of the responsibilities of his position and had 
evidently concluded that aloofness promoted respect, 
Fortunately, one of the maids of honor, an agreeable 
young woman, chanced to sit upon my right and I had a | 
delightful time. We found many things to talk about 
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There was no sense of hurry at the table be- 
2ause those members of the household who 
were in attendance upon the Queen could join 
is only after their services were dispensed 
with by their royal mistress. 

Presently, as we sat there, Heinrich von 
Angeli joined the party. After Winterhalter, 
1e was the Queen’s favorite painter. Though 
1is home was in Vienna, where he taught at the 
[mperial Academy, he was often summoned to 
Mngland to work for Queen Victoria. He 
yainted more portraits of her than any other 
urtist. He was also constantly painting her 
amily and members of the court. Upon this 
yecasion he was starting a portrait for which 
she Queen had just given him a sitting. Be- 
vause of his jovial temperament and the posi- 
ion he occupied, he could afford to disregard 
somewhat the stringent formality of that din- 
ng room, and our party suddenly brightened 
nto life. Weall became cheerful, not tosay gay. 

As to his work, it was doubtless sound in 
lrawing and good in color, but it was not great. 
he artist himself was conscious of his limita- 
ions, for he endeavored to make up by assidu- 
us labor what genius had denied him. His 
ndustry was tremendous. His portraits were 
listributed broadcast throughout Europe. 
ivery palace held a few of them, and Windsor 
many. Now that time begins to cast its 
charitable veil, these works will without doubt 
ind their appropriate level. 


The Commemoration Medal 


UNCHEON was scarcely over, when I was 
4 again summoned to the presence of the 
ueen. With some purpose in mind, she asked 
1 number of further questions and details re- 
rarding the work. For instance, she desired 
0 know more about Lady Alice’s portrait. To 
vhom did it belong now? Did I think I could 
ybtain permission to make a copy of it, and 
1ow long would it take to make one? 

I replied that if the Queen desired a replica of the bust, 
such a desire would doubtless be a flattering command to 
she Duchess of Manchester, who owned it, and certainly 
0 myself. As I still possessed the original model in 
laster, a copy could be made without any inconvenience 
(0 the owner. This copy I subsequently did make and it 
vas delivered during the autumn of that year when the 
Queen returned from Balmoral. She kept it always in her 
ywn room, and when King Edward ascended the throne 
1¢ had it brought from Windsor and placed in his study at 
3uckingham Palace, with careful attention to the lighting, 
vhich, in sculpture, is a factor of such importance. 

Aside from the copy of the Montagu bust, the Queen 
vad another idea. 

“It would be of interest to us,”’ she said, ‘if you would 
lesign a medal by which to commemorate our reign into 
he new century. Will you give this work your con- 
ideration?” 

“Madam,” I answered, “‘it will be my most earnest 
ndeavor to produce something which will find favor in 
Your Majesty’s eyes. May I be permitted to submit that 
f Your Majesty would consent to give me a few sittings, | 
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and afford me the chance of getting my likeness from 
life, it would greatly improve the work as a whole?”’ 

“We will gladly do that,’’ she replied. 

She told me how she desired to be represented, with 
the crown over the veil as she was wont to wear them 
on particular and state occasions. Should she be pleased 
with the likeness, she might wish to order a more inti- 
mate portrait, one with her everyday headdress, upon 
a medal for her immediate family. And as if this was 
not more than enough for a beginning, she also ordered 
a portrait in relief of her daughter and companion. 

That day I felt like walking in the woods and inhal- 
ing the balmy ozone which saturated the air. Spring 
in the world and spring in my heart! How happy 
would my poor parents have been. What would I not 
have given had it been possible to relieve them of the 
anxieties they so often felt for their boy’s future. 

The first of the two medals, the commemorative 
one, seemed to preoccupy the Queen most. She was 
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anxious to see the designs for the reverse, and, indeed, 
that was something which demanded careful considera- 
tion. Upon many medals the reverse is simply an in- 
scription with possibly a laurel wreath, and sometimes 
with a coat of arms. Perhaps it is uncharitable to say 
that often these are merely evidence of a lack of imagi- 
nation on the part of the designer. That, combined 
with the difficulties of execution in low relief, drives 
the artist to slur a splendid opportunity rather than to 
strain his artistic resources. 

I decided upon an angel carrying the name of the 
Queen around the world. I have always derived zest 
from difficulties and, I may say, even sought them. 
Here they were plentiful without the seeking. The figure 
of the angel was conceived in full face, because the fine 
distribution of lines and masses would thus add to the 
grandeur and majesty. This itself presented an intricate 
problem in sculpture. It was rather, if I may say so, a 
painting in light and shade. Indeed, all my excursions 
into the sister arts during my years of study in Berlin 
and Rome stood me in good stead in this enterprise. 
The angel, it occurred to me, instead of showing a tablet 
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with the Queen’s name inscribed, should bear her auto- 
graph as she signed it herself—Victoria R. I. This, I 
thought, would add to the importance of the picture and 
give it a needed touch of personality. To this she agreed 
and gave me some autographed signatures so that J might 
the better be able to study the characteristics of her cal- 
ligraphy. She also promised the necessary further poses 
upon her return to Windsor. 

At the subsequent sittings the atmosphere was measur- 
ably different. The Queen had already overcome a certain 
aversion she had for new faces and new people, a pecul- 
iarity of her later years. But I was no longer a stranger to 
her. Besides, the whole conception of the medal as 
designed seemed to appeal to her, and she showed it by 
the graciousness with which she received me. She was 
wheeled in in a chair by the moonshee, accompanied as 
always by the Princess Beatrice. She was very anxious 
that the pose should be correct, and now and then she 
would inquire, “‘Is this right so?” 

At one of the sittings after she had seen the 
designs and noted the progress of the medal, 
she observed: ‘‘We approve of the design. of 
the medal. Could you use the same portrait 
and change the headdress for the cap?”’ 

“Yes, madam,” I said. ‘‘ This is easily done.” 


Another Commission 


STILL possess a letter from Muther, in 

which the Queen bade me come to Windsor 
so that I could make the necessary studies 
from her veil and crown placed at my disposal. 

Her conversation during the sittings she 
addressed entirely to her daughter, so as to 
enable the artist to give his undivided atten- 
tion to his work. At a certain point in time 
she would make a sign with her head, which 
indicated that the sitting was at an end. The 
moonshee would wheel her out in her chair, and 
then the Princess Beatrice would take her 
own turn at posing. 

Since these medals seemed to interest the 
Queen so much, I am happy to think that she 
lived to see them completed. In August I 
sent the large models in plaster for her in- 
spection at Osborne before I actually had the 
dies cut. In due course the medals were de- 
livered, and on December eleventh, next, came 
a note from Windsor which read as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Fuchs: I have just received 
your four medals, which I duly submitted to 
the august ladies. They are greatly pleased, 
not only with the execution, but also with the 
prompt fulfillment of their orders. Will you 
kindly place yourself on Saturday next between 
eleven and twelve at the command of Her 
Majesty, since she desires to place another 
commission with you? 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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“Mr. McShane,’’ Said Tom Tremulously, ‘‘What is This That Mrs. McShane is Saying About Peggy and Me? Are We Engaged or are We Not?" 


Fortieth Assembly district and executive 
member of the Eskimo Club, leaned back 
in his chair and uttered a yelp of ironic 
laughter. The shout of mirth was not re- 
flected in the set face of the Hon. Thomas 
Jefferson Gentry, who sat beside the leader’s desk. 
“Put your name up to Charley Murray?” chuckled 
Jimmy Clahan, repeating the suggestion that had affected 
him so violently. ‘‘Leave it up to the big fellow down in 
Fourteenth Street? Why, say, Tom, if I was to go down 
there with your name for a renomination he’d bite my 
head off like a scallion. 

“You're poison to him, Tom; if he only thinks of you he 
breaks out with the hives. You’re done in politics, Tom, 
I’m telling you. If you want to cry I’ll ery with you, but 
that’s my very best.” 

“T did what I thought was right, Jimmy,’ said Tom 
Gentry. “I tried to represent the people who sent me to 
Washington.” 

Jimmy Clahan had opened his mouth to insert a cigar 
beneath his flowing black mustache; his mouth stayed 
open now in indignant surprise, and he leveled the cigar at 
the young congressman’s head. 

“No, you didn’t, neither!” he exclaimed. ‘‘You knew 
blamed well who sent you to Washington. It was me, 
Jimmy Clahan. It was the organization. Then why 
didn’t you represent us? Why didn’t you do what we told 
you? Where did you get off to figure out what was right 
for us? And it isn’t us alone but everybody that voted 
for you; they knew what the organization stands for and 
what it expects, and that’s why they voted the ticket. 
Who were you representing when you knifed Otto Ranzen- 
hofer for postmaster of New York, a man that’s a member 
of this club and a sachem of Tammany Hall? Who were 
you representing when you were on that committee to 
investigate the bankruptcy business in New York and 
trying your darnedest to send somebody to Atlanta after 
you’d been passed the word to back-pedal for all you were 
worth? Who ——” 
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“That’s enough, Clahan,” said Tom Gentry, rising with 
tightened lips. ‘‘I’ll take my medicine. I’m through with 
politics. I’ll go back to practicing law.” 

“Well?” said the leader indecisively. 

“T can, can’t I?”’ said Tom Gentry with a fierceness that 
was mostly bravado. 

“Who’s stopping you?” said Jimmy Clahan. ‘You’re a 
member of the bar, and the courts are open to any lawyer 
that can get the business. I’m wishing you luck.” 

The young man stared at him with suddenly widened 
eyes. “Jimmy,” he said in a shaking voice. Then he 
caught himself and straightened proudly. “Thanks for 
your good wishes, Clahan,’ he said. “Perhaps you 
thought I expected you to hand me the business, eh?” 
This putative misconception evidently was comic to Tom 
Gentry; he laughed aloud as he walked toward the door. 

The leader frowned at his retreating back. 

His telephone rang. ‘‘ Hello,” he said. 

“Ts Congressman Gentry there?” said the instrument. 

“Just a minute. . Ho, Tom! He’s gone. 
Stepped out. Who’s calling?” 

““Campaign headquarters. Will you please remind Mr. 
Gentry that he has an appointment with Mr. De Rochay, 
our publicity director?” 

“Mr. De Rochay, eh? Say, I never heard of him. That’s 
funny. Whose headquarters are you?” 

“Who is speaking, please?”’ said the instrument. 

“Clahan, leader of the Fortieth. You’re calling the 
Eskimo Club.” 

““Oh,’’ said the instrument. ‘‘Never mind it, please.’ 

“Hello, hello,” called Jimmy Clahan. He hung up. 
“Never mind it,’”” he murmured. ‘“‘And why not?” He 
jumped up and ran to the stairhead and shouted, ‘Hey, 
down there, Jack! Send up Big Tom again.” 
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““Gone,”’ said a voice from the depths. : 
Tom Gentry had walked downstairs. At this 
hour, eleven o’clock of a summer morning, the 
assembly rooms on the main floor were deserted; 
he was glad of it. He craved sympathy, un-_ 
derstanding; and he knew that he could expect 
neither from Jimmy Clahan’s people, against whose hard 
and definite code he had sinned mortally. He had been | 
an ingrate. He had not stayed regular, stayed hitched; 
he had put alien interests above theirs. i 
He heard a typewriter rattling in the basement. He 
descended and lingered beside the stairs and watched Jack 
Frazer, the club secretary, pounding out a notice for the 
bulletin board. Jack was a whole-souled fellow if ever 
there was one, red-headed, merry-eyed, primed with the 
latest joke to chirk up the downhearted, ready to incline 
a golden-haired ear to a tale of distress from the lowliest. 
“T was up to see Jimmy,” said Tom. 


“Yeah?” said Jack, and he resumed his tapping. 

“He turned me down.” ‘ 

“Yeah?”’ repeated Jack. He drew his pipe from his 
mouth, blew out a cloud of smoke and watched it dis- 
solve. He replaced the pipe and bent consideringly over 
a completed sheet. He did not raise his eyes as Tom 
walked by him nor as Tom stopped in the basement ves- 
tibule for a reproachful look back. 

A trampish man was standing in the vestibule. Except 
that he was miserably sober he was such a derelict as could 
have been seen in the old days standing before any saloon 
window through long hours and shifting from foot to foot 
like a pendulum. ‘Listen, Tom,” he said, catching Tom’s 
arm with the familiarity of a man who has nothing where- 
with to pay for his impudence. ‘I’m trying for a job 
today on that municipal trolley on the bridge, and yo 

“Some other time,” said Tom, releasing his arm. 
now, Fred.” : 

“But I’m telling you it’s today!” yelled the man after 
him. 

Tom walked out into the summer sunshine, passing 
through the shadow of a scaffold wherefrom riggers were 


ttaching to the house front a banner which would pro- 
claim the details of the regular Tammany ticket in the 
coming campaign. Tom had thrilled once to the sight on 
such a banner of the legend FOR CONGRESS—THOMAS 
JEFFERSON GENTRY. That pulse would beat no 
more. 

His sense of injustice bewildered him, his sense of merit 
slighted and of conscientious service overlooked; he was 
committed, by training and perhaps by instinct, to a con- 
ception of the world as morality made visible. He was an 
optimist; he had taken a Tammany nomination and had 
then revolted from playing the Tammany game, but had 
yet been mystically assured that everything would turn out 
quite all right. 

Tom was not of the hard-boiled type which knows what 
it wants and goes to it; he was impressionable, amiable, 
loving popular applause and inviting it. This pliability, 
this desire to fraternize and to conform had brought him 
to the front in Tammany; it had brought about his un- 
doing when he was pressed upon in office by interests 
opposed to Tammany. 

His preferment had flattered him, dazzled him; he had 
not provided against the event of a break with the organ- 
ization. He had given himself without reserve or calcula- 
tion; now that he was about to be returned to private life he 
saw that his law practice depended upon his standing in pol- 
ities. He had figured in the New York Law Journal day by 
day as an appointee to sinecures, to references, receiver- 
ships and guardianships. He had not bothered to build up a 
practice of his own; he had made a satisfactory living out 
of the soft snaps conferred on him by Tammany judges. 
An uninitiated reader of the Journal, observing with what 
frequency judicial and fiduciary powers were conferred 
apon Thomas Jefferson Gentry, must have supposed that 
that young man was a great legal luminary. And now it 
was all over; his factitious importance had departed; he 
was about to revert to the status of an obscure and 
infeed attorney in a profession which is crowded in New 
York to the limits of subsistence. His bewilderment had 
‘ts element of alarm. 

He rode downtown to his office in a skyscraper on Park 
Row. His office consisted of desk room in the chambers of 
i firm of admiralty lawyers; Tom Gentry’s clients had 
zome to him commonly under order of court, and he had 
geen under no necessity to impress or to please them. It 
seemed to him now that the people in the suite looked at 
aim with veiled mockery and that there was mockery in 
their tones as they said, “‘Good morning, congressman.” 
He opened the Law Journal to shield himself from their 
nquisitive eyes. But then it seemed to him that they 
nust be laughing at him and that they were waiting to 
see his fallen face when he put the paper aside; he had 
ilways picked up the Law Journal the first thing upon 
uriving at his office and had leafed through it in search of 
tisname. He tried to lose himself in an editorial on a late 
axtension of the cy-pres doctrine, but so futile was his 
bffort that he read over into the advertisements without 


becoming immediately aware of the transition. He found 
himself reading this: 


“Well-known law firm with large corporation practice 
is open to take in junior partner on basis to be agreed upon. 
The man sought is still in his twenties, of good presence 
and background, preferably with Washington experience, 
though not necessarily as principal, and has already won 
standing and prestige at the bar. Some practical acquaint- 
ance with practice of a nature similar to that of this firm 
will recommend him; that, and the financial settlement, 
will be among the subjects treated in the personal inter- 
view. Failures, drifters, inexperienced attorneys es 


He skipped down to the footing to catch the name of the 
firm that stated its needs in so leisurely a fashion and with 
such an impressive margin of white paper about. He saw 
only a telephone number, but even that was informing. 

“Russell & Barker!” he exclaimed. ‘‘So the Beast gave 
Beauty the hook. Why, say, that ad describes me down 
to my last haircut.” 

He snatched up his straw hat and went with hasty 
strides from the office. “If anybody calls, Miss Thoro- 
good,’’ he flung back at the telephone girl, ‘‘I am at a con- 
ference in the office of Russell & Barker.” 

He hurried to the elevator and so to the street. He 
plunged through the crowd for the first hundred feet on 
Park Row as if he was going to a fire. The crowd’s lack of 
sympathy with his haste made him review the details of 
his errand in search of justification for elbowing pedes- 
trians aside so cavalierly, and thereupon his pace slackened 
rapidly. There was much to be said for the crowd’s view. 

He knew the firm of Russell & Barker very well. The 
firm had employed him as an admitted clerk during his 
first year in New York. That was not so long ago but that 
he referred effortlessly to the learned and weighty senior 
partner as the Beast, and that the name Beauty recurred 
to him when he thought of the fair and slack-jawed youth 
who had had at that time a financial interest and no other 
interest in the firm; it was five years ago. Tom Gentry 
himself had found in the bright lexicon of twenty-four 
years these supposedly descriptive names for the obese 
and bossy Mr. Russell and for the languid and beautiful 
Mr. Clayton; the young-lady employes of the firm thought 
the names were the funniest ever, and agreed that Mr. 
Gentry was a scream. Mr. Gentry, however—and hence 
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the sudden deénergizing of his legs this morning on Park 
Row—had not left the employ of the firm under the hap- 
piest auspices; Mr. Russell had been verbose and indirect 
about it, but Mr. Gentry had had at least a darting sus- 
picion that he was being fired. 

And yet Mr. Russell was no fool; but he had seemed 
angry that day. And it was so long ago; viewed across 
five crowded years, his service with Russell & Barker 
seemed merged with his boyhood. It was unlikely that he 
had made on Mr. Russell an impression he could never 
forget; it was unlikely that he had been to Mr. Russell a 
portent or a monument. 

“Pshaw, I’ll probably have to introduce myself,” re- 
flected Tom, permitting the crowd to bear him toward 
an interview for which he had lost his first zest. 

The offices of Russell & Barker, occupying the entire 
third floor of the old Merchants’ Trust Building on Wall 
Street, wore an awesomely familiar look to Tom Gentry as 
he opened the ground-glass door upon them. There was 
the long hall with its decorative office boys reading the 
sporting news, there were the same old bookcases against 
the walls, the same old forbidding sets of reports, the same 
old cracked pane in Mr. Russell’s door, the same old— 
Tom glanced at the glass panel of a door across the hall 
from Mr. Russell’s—the same old William Wallis Teackle, 
managing clerk, still on the job. Five years had passed, 
and yet it seemed to Tom that he had just stepped out to 
lunch and was now returning. 

“Not,” he muttered, ‘‘that it would surprise old Bill so 
much if I did step out to lunch and stayed five years. He 
could not kick up more of a fuss than he used to over a 
measly ten minutes.’”’ But the spell of old acquaintance 
not forgot was upon him as he opened the managing clerk’s 
door, and his voice had a tender trill in it as he cried, 
“Hello there, Bill!’’ 

Bill read to the end of his paragraph, put his stubby 
finger on the last word, looked blinkingly over his double- 
thick lenses, and said with reserve, ‘‘Hello.’’ 

“Don’t remember me, eh?”’ chuckled Tom. 

*‘Aren’t you young Gentry?”’ asked Bill. 

“Now you’ve got me!”’ 

“T had you right away, Gentry,” said Bill, releasing his 
hand from Tom’s with a gentle but insistent pull. “I 
haven’t seen you around for some time, Gentry, have I? 
Been away?”’ (Continued on Page 85) 
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and radical ‘‘transvaluation of values,” in Nietz- 

sche’s famous phrase. Bees are being raised, 
not for their honey but for their stings, which command 
a high price for use in the treatment of rheumatism. 

The humble and hardworking little yeast germ in B. 
V.—before Volstead—days, skillfully and scientifically 
bred and inbred to produce the highest possible per- 
centage of alcohol, now is being cultivated back to the 
development of the lowest output of alcohol and the 
highest of beneficent yeast cakes for use in breadmak- 
ing. 

At the same time, by living too exclusively upon the 
staff of life we might run some risk of becoming as windy 
as a boy orator, for this new swift-blooming, rapid- 
firing yeast is being given another twist in the direction 
of extraordinarily rapid and explosive gas production, 
literally bubbling like soda water, so that a pan of bread 
can be as thoroughly and completely raised in two 
hours by these improved race-horse strains as in ten or 
twelve hours by the old domestic ox-team plants. In 
fact if this geyserlike performance were not promptly 
checked by the blazing heat of the oven, a loaf of bread 
would rise like a captive balloon. 

There is even another topsy-turvy paradox in this 
friendly little germ, for under certain conditions of 
stress, as in war or exploring expeditions, when there 
is marked shortage of the priceless and almost too 
popular vitamins, this willing little cake that raises the 
dough, cast literally upon the face of the waters—in a 
shallow pan with a little sugar added—can be grown 
by the square yard and the quart, to be used neither 
for bread nor for beer, but to be itself eaten as a preven- 
tive against the dreaded scurvy. 


| cece about us is under way a startling 


Our Craving for Salt 


O IT’S hats off to the merry little yeast germ. 

Whether he raises bread or Hades or resistance 
against scurvy, he’s simply doing his best at the task 
we have set him. 

Not merely the staff of life but the salt thereof “‘is 
undergoing some strange bouleversement, or ball-rolling,”’ 
as the French quaintly say. 

It has always been one of the puzzles—one might al- 
most say mysteries—of physiology why salt plays and 
has always played such an extraordinary part in our 
diet, and why all men everywhere, in all times, have 
craved it so eagerly and insisted upon having its pun- 
gent taste in their food at no matter what cost. It is 
not a food, in the sense of giving off energy or heat to 
the body, because it has none itself and is not broken 
down in the body, but passes through 
the whole system and out again un- 
changed as it entered. Yet cut off the 
supply and we become as restless and 
uncomfortable and generally misera- 
ble and inefficient as though we had 
been deprived of bread or meat or po- 
tatoes. Now we are beginning to sus- 
pect that half our mysterious craving 
for its savor and salty tang is due to PS. 
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the brown witch Iodine, who rides inland with it on the 
spray of the same stormwind. 

The salt tax has always been one of the cruelest and 
one of the most valuable and easily collected of all the 
taxes and monopolies of both classic and medieval times, 
because people simply would not go without salt. 

Nor is the craving in any sense a morbid or imaginary 
one, although it has frequently been denounced as both. 
One of the most vivid and interesting instances of its in- 
tensity and genuineness was furnished by a brigade of 
Stonewall Jackson’s famous light infantry, during the 
Civil War, whose astoundingly rapid and prolonged 
marches had given them the name of “Jackson’s Foot 
Cavalry.” This was no mere figure of speech, for they 
actually beat and tired out crack cavalry corps in one 
or two of their extraordinary races. Like the troops of 
Garibaldi and other born commanders, Stonewall’s men 
traveled absolutely unencumbered by baggage, with 
nothing but their rifles and ammunition, and in cold 
weather a blanket, and what food they could carry in 
their haversacks. In one remarkable march across the 
mountains and down into the Shenandoah Valley, his 
racing infantry ran completely out of food, and for the 
last three days subsisted entirely upon green corn, which 
they picked in the fields and roasted in their camp fires. 
When they burst like a thundercloud upon the aston- 
ished and unsuspecting enemy, who thought them a 
hundred miles off, and sent him flying up the valley, 
leaving all his supplies behind him, the first thing that 
they rushed for among the supplies was neither meat 
nor bread nor sugar, but salt. They flung themselves 
upon the barrels, split them wide open and snatched up 
the priceless condiment by handfuls, crunching it down 
as if it were the finest of bonbons or candy. As an ob 
server remarked, they were just as crazy for salt - 
colts in a clover pasture. . 


Wrong Guesses at the Truth ' 


A SOON as modern science arrived and began to 
make a systematic study of the diet, figuring out a 
rational basis for our likings for different kinds of foods 
and flavors, it began to speculate upon the why and 
wherefore of salt on the menu. Not only do we insist 
upon its taste in most of our foods, but it is the only 
regular food condiment which we will not trust to the 
discretion of the cook, but insist upon having on the 
table in order that we may adjust its proportions to each 
of our own individual likings. 

The first and most natural supposition was that our 
food did not contain enough of it to maintain our bodies 
in health and make good the daily drain from the body 
by the kidneys. But forty years ago Bunge showed by a 
series of careful and painstaking tests that the mate- 
rials of an average diet, in their raw or uncooked state, 
contained quite sufficient salt to supply the daily need 
of the body. And a further puzzle lay in the well-known 
fact that carnivorous animals living almost entirely upon 
flesh had very little craving for salt, because the blood 

and muscles of their 
victims contained a 
sufficient supply, while 
herbivorous animals, 
such as deer, cattle, 
buffalo and the like, 
had a strong craving for 
salt and would travel. 
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‘ong distances to salt licks or 

salt springs in order to obtain 

t. But an analysis of the grass, 

aay and grains which made up the food of 
che grazing animals showed that these, too, 
contained salt in almost adequate amounts 
‘or the requirements of the body. So that 
ae had to devise a labored and rather clumsy 
explanation as to its being needed to neutralize the large 
amounts of potash salts which were present in leaves and 
zrains. 

In other words, our salt craving, as well as that of the 
animals, was apparently as absolute a mystery as it had 
been in the beginning. 

Of the reality of it no one in the early days could be in 
the slightest doubt, for one of the gravest fears that the 
hardy pioneers after and under Daniel Boone felt about 
crossing the mountains and going over into the fertile 
paradise of game and fish beyond was that they would be 
going too far away from their salt supply on the coast. So 
the finding of the famous salt licks and springs of Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Southern Michigan was one of the 
greatest factors in making quick and safe the settlement 
of the Mississippi Valley. 


What Michigan Owes to Salt 


[Te unkind use made of these salt licks and salt springs 
by the pioneer hunters, lying in wait to shoot down the 
deer which came to drink the water or lick the exposed 
salty rocks, was only a very small and romantic fragment 
of their value and importance to the white settlers. They, 
too, felt the cosmic urge of the salt craving and flocked to 
the springs for their supply of salt as eagerly as the deer 
had for millions of years before them. 

As the pioneer settlements spread west and northwest 
like mushrooms, and the population of the Middle West 
and Great Lakes areas became denser, these mild surface 
leakages of salt became inadequate to meet the demand 
and attempts were made to increase it by boring deep 
wells into the lower strata. Then curious things began to 
happen. 

One such boring in a lakeside state scored a partial 
success by tapping an abundant flow of water fairly stiff 
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with salt; but when it 

came to be collected for 

purposes of filtration it 

was found to be so nau- 
seous and bitter, so full of brownish 
coloring matter, as to be almost in- 
capable of purification for human 
use with the rough methods of that 
time. So the well was reluctantly 
abandoned and turned over to the 
farmers near whose farms it was 
bored, to be used for watering their 
cattle and sheep. 

Now it so happened that in that 
district farmers had been unable to 
grow their necessary supply of wool 

by reason of the fact that sheep simply would 


(Seong : : 

pri not thrive. Grown sheep brought in from 
other districts did fairly well, but just as 

wy soon as lambs began to be born, instead of 


sturdy, active youngsters, the majority of 
them came into the world feeble, deformed and imperfectly 
developed, affected often by a curious type of apparent 
paralysis which rendered them unable to walk. 

Such had been the experience of the farmers in the 
neighborhood of this salt well. But to their surprise and 
delight, as soon as their sheep were given access to the bit- 
ter brown water of this deep salt well they began to pick 
up at once. The next crop of lambs was fully formed, 
vigorous and healthy and the region became perfectly fit 
for the breeding and production of sheep. 

A short time later improved methods for the purification 
of brines and the production of a whiter and more attrac- 
tive table salt were invented, and another company took 
courage to attack this bitter well by the new 
methods. To their great gratification they suc- 
ceeded in filtering off the dark color and nauseous- 
tasting element in the water and leaching out 
a good supply of pure, white, crystallized salt, 
which was put upon the market and had an ex- 
cellent sale. They had a dark-brownish residue 
of bitter taste; and with a praiseworthy desire 
to utilize their product, they left enough of the 
coarser and less pure salt to crystallize and form 
a reddish-brown product known as rock salt or 
cattle salt, and put that on the market for the 
use of sheep and cattle raisers. And everywhere 
it was used the story of the original well repeated 
itself. Grown sheep recovered their health and 
lambs were born strong and sturdy, and Michi- 
gan again became a wool-raising and wool- 
manufacturing state. 

But it proved to be a literal casting of our 
pearls before swine—or rather sheep. For there 
was another side to the shield not at all so cheer- 
ing. Ever since the dawn of history there has 
been known in the human family a curious 
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disease marked by striking overgrowth and enlargement 
of the great gland in the front of the neck. This gland is 
called the thyroid, from the Greek word meaning “‘shield,”’ 
because it lies just below and on either side of the great 
voice box, or Adam’s apple, whose cartilaginous or, gristly 
sides are supposed to resemble the triangular shield of the 
Greeks. It is probably one of the oldest diseases on record, 
for the good and sufficient reason that it does not require 
crowding together in villages or cities to develop it, but, on 
the contrary is an affection chiefly of remote mountain 
valleys. Also, a goiter the size of a muskmelon hanging 
under a man’s chin is enough to catch the dullest eye. 


An Important Discovery 


HE disease was named goiter from the French word for 
throat,which we have still preserved in our word “gullet.” 
Though it is really a great pity that the far more graphic 
and understandable terms of “‘big-neck”’ in English and 
“Kropf,” or “crop,” in German were not adopted instead. 
For literally thousands of years goiter was merely one of 
the curiosities of medicine, for the reason it occurred chiefly 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Danger Spots 


OOKING round Europe today one cannot help seeing 
[; many danger spots in which trouble is brewing; and 
now that the Dawes Report has given German trade and 
credit the opportunity for recovery and has allayed to some 
extent the anxieties of France and Belgium, it is immensely 
important that those who influence and direct the foreign 
policies of Great Britain and America should most earnestly 
consider what can be done to put things on a better footing. 
Starting from Southeastern Europe the first difficulty that 
strikes the eye is Bessarabia. The Bessarabian frontier is 
closed and a large part of the regular trade of Odessa is 
thereby cut off. Those who allow that Rumania is en- 
titled to Bessarabia realize that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment cannot safely close the frontiers of its new province 
and extinguish trade with its customary port. Such a 
policy is an incentive to war. Then again we see Bulgaria 
cut off by a narrow strip of Greek territory from its old 
port of Dedeagatch. If you bottle up a small sturdy 
nation in this way you may be sure that one fine day there 
will be an explosion. Again, the Magyars, “an old and 
haughty nation proud in arms,”’ are left with so many real 
grievances by the Treaty of Versailles that something must 
be done before long to quiet the resentment which at 
present makes decent relations with-its neighbors im- 
possible. No doubt the worst feature is that here the 
etlmographic boundaries not only have been unfair to the 
Magyar race but have also neglected important con- 
siderations of trade and communication. New tariff walls 
garrisoned by soldiery have deprived millions of people of 
their customary markets, while solid blocks of Magyars in 
Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia imperil the 
stability, solidity and political comfort of those states. 
What used to be called Transylvanian Saxony, where 
Unitarians and Lutherans exist side by side with the 
Catholic and Orthodox churches, and where Germans, 
Magyars and Szeklers are really predominant, has been 
transferred to Rumania. 

The proposal put forward by the Austrian publicist, 
Dr. Josef Redlich, is that Transylvania should be con- 
stituted a free state under obligation not to erect a 
protective tariff against either Rumania or Hungary. This 
would mean a rapid restoration of prosperity; and a 
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trustworthy buffer would be created against war in this 
quarter. Possibly a similar arrangement might be made at 
the corner where Hungary adjoins Slovakia, and where 
friction is acute. In all this region the principle of federal- 
ism should be applied for the purpose of bringing about an 
economic customs union. Such a union, embracing the 
Czechs, the Austrians, the Jugo-Slavs—perhaps even the 
Rumanians, the Greeks and the Bulgarians—is by no 
means outside the scope of practical politics. 

At present, as every foreign banker in London and New 
York is aware, it is risky to lend money either to the 
goyernments or to private undertakings for railways or 
other utility purposes in these states. But if an economic 
union could be arranged, credit would speedily be restored, 
and some of the surplus savings of the United States and 
of Great Britain would find a profitable investment. The 
League of Nations loans to Austria and Hungary have 
already stabilized two currencies, and have helped to 
balance two budgets. But the restoration of trade re- 
lations and a reduction of the huge armies now main- 
tained in some of the Succession States are sadly needed 
not only to safeguard the Austrian, Czech and Hungarian 
loans but also to produce a new sense of security and to 
revive prosperity in what are naturally very rich countries. 
A commission of English and American bankers, en- 
gineers and business men, aided perhaps by one or two 
diplomats and economists, might visit the capitals of 
Central and Southeastern Europe in order to examine and 
report upon the situation. The mere appointment of such 
a commission would have wonderfully good effects. It 
would awaken new hopes among peoples who are longing 
to be rid of militarism and trade restrictions. 

A similar survey should be made in the new states 
adjoining the Baltic, from Poland and Lithuania to 
Esthonia and Finland. In all this region the proximity 
of Soviet Russia and the fear of Red propaganda have 
been disturbing elements ever since the defeat of Denikin 
and the expulsion of the eczarists. A gradual change has 
certainly come over Russian communism during the last 
two or three years; but how the new factors will work 
themselves out, and how long it will be before the foreign 
trade of Russia becomes normal, it is impossible to foresee. 
It would seem that one form of oligarchy has been sub- 
stituted in Russia for another. The old oligarchy consisted 
of the Czar, his court, his advisers, his generals and leading 
bureaucrats. The new oligarchy consists of commissaries. 
They keep in touch with the local soviets, and regulate 
their policy according to the wishes of about half a 
million men, who represent the communist revolution and 
are pledged to maintain this system of government. But 
the new system is maintained in much the same way as the 
old. The police and the spies who worked for the Czar 
work for the soviets. Persons suspected of czarist tend- 
encies are treated in much the same way as persons under 
the old régime who were suspected of nihilism or socialism. 

Those who hold that private property, private capital 
and competition are the life blood of trade and indispensa- 
ble to civilized progress could not help smiling recently at 
the spectacle of Russia asking Britain for a loan. That the 
Russian communists, whose economic doctrine is anti- 
capitalism, should ask the British Government to provide 
them with capital, and should promise in return to pay 
interest, seems to show that Soviet Russia is being trans- 
formed by irresistible economic forces. 

It remains true, however, that trouble and danger exist 
all along the new frontiers of Russia. The worst conditions 
are on the borders of Poland and of Bessarabia, where the 
people live in constant fear of brigandage and armed 
forays. But there is a sense of insecurity in all the Baltic 
States. They are all armed to the teeth. No doubt 
economic conditions are better than they were in Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and even in Poland. The 
currencies have been more or less stabilized. The budgets 
have been more or less balanced. Trade has adjusted 
itself in a fashion to the new conditions, but these con- 
ditions are terribly cramped. The loss of trade with 
Russia has impoverished all these new states, and the 
guarding of the frontiers is a very heavy drain upon their 
exchequers. Poverty means discontent. Fear of Russia 
or of an internal revolution makes all these governments 
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more intolerant, more oppressive and more militaristic | 
than they would otherwise be. Their fiscal and economic 
systems might have been specially devised to restrict 
commerce and to prevent the people from becoming 
prosperous. The governments are poor. The peoples are 
miserable. They are distracted by jealousy, dominated by 
fear, embarrassed by a sense of insecurity. They want to 
restore their credit, but they do not know how. They 
want to balance their budgets and reduce the burden of 
taxation, but they are afraid of disarming unless their 
neighbors will disarm. The prestige of America and of 
Britain is enormous, and their advice would probably be 
followed if it were accompanied by prospects of assistance. 


Worse and More of It 


T HAS been said, “Inconsistency, thy name is woman;” 

but unfortunately for masculine complacency, there is 
hardly an act of inconsistency on the part of woman which 
cannot be more than duplicated by man himself. Even 
during this current period of well-grounded complaint 
against high taxes, there is agitation by this or that group 
of individuals or business interests for an extension of 
governmental activities which, while calculated to increase 
taxes over the whole range, may be expected to be of im- 
mediate benefit to a special group. 

Spokesmen for mining interests recently advocated 
cabinet representation for their industry, although at 
least two bureaus of already existing departments are de- 
voted to their cause. Mining is a great industry, but so is 
automobile manufacturing and distribution or real estate 
or motion pictures or chain grocery stores. If every great 
interest is to be given cabinet representation, where would 
the cabinet table stop? At-the very least it would be 
necessary to provide leaves for its extension, like the famil 
dinner table on Christmas or other holidays. 

For years the advocates of separate departments, with 
cabinet heads, for education, and for women and children, 
have pushed these ideas, although existing bureaus of the 
Government are already dedicated to their care. The 
creation of new departments of the Government is not 
only foolish; it would be flying in the face of those prin 
ciples of economy the necessity for which has been so 
clearly seen by President Coolidge. 

What the Government needs is not addition or exten 
sion, but sensible reorganization. Careful and suggestive 
studies along this line have been made by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of Executive Departments, ap 
pointed in the early days of President Harding’s Adminis- 
tration. Only one new department has been proposed, and 
that would consist of related bureaus already found in 
various existing and overcrowded departments, such as 
education, public health, veterans’ relief—all to be brought 
together in a Department of Education and Welfare. 

The mind of man can hardly conceive of any activity 
which is not today provided for by one or more Federal 
bureaus, each producing an endless stream of ‘‘literature” 
which mostly finds its way into the darker alcoves of the 
public libraries. The people require no new activities, 
bureaus or departments, but there is imperative need for 
a closer codrdination of those now in the field. There isa 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads, but curiously enough 
there are other bureaus which are compelled to build 
roads, and which have their own separate departments for 
the purpose. Such duplication is more than wasteful; it 
is a sign of disturbing civic slackness and indifference. 

No Administration can perform a greater service to the 
people than the bringing about of sensible reorganization 
and coérdination of Federal activities. It may seem a 
smaller accomplishment than the wise reform of taxes. 
But why close the front door if rats creep in elsewhere? 

It is not that bureaus are always as inefficient as many ’ 
suppose. Indeed, minor government officials and employes 
often accomplish wonders on small appropriations, achiev- 
ing results that private industry could hardly hope for. 
The evil is of a different nature. It consists of a spread-out 
looseness of organization, a duplication of function and 
effort, that conceals both efficiency and inefficiency. One 
test of the Administration now in power will be the success 
with which it meets this challenge. 


> | OMEONE has said that taxation is the mother-in- 
law of business. Whatever his opinion of his 
mother-in-law may be, the average man’s opinion 
taxes, to be adequately expressed, would require a 
mmand of language possessed by few. He is taxed on 
3 real estate and on his personalty; he is taxed on his 
irchases whether he buys a handful of cigars or a motor 
r, and he is taxed again on the income which permits 
m to make the purchases. He is not even permitted to 
ve away his property without satisfying the tax collector. 
e carries the burden from the cradle to the grave, and 
en then he is not free, for every jurisdiction that can 
nstrue it within its powers will step in and take a 
are of the estate which he has managed to accumulate in 
site of the burden. He is taxed on his right to leave his 
tate to his family, and they in turn must pay a tax for 
e privilege of receiving it from him. 
For the past ten years Mr. Income Tax has held a 
‘ominent position on the stage of business. He has been 
e bogy man of business enterprise, aided at times by his 
»w dormant offspring, excess profits. He has effectually 


ocked the path of the investors who were wont to place’ 


eir capital in the field of productive business, and by his 
re threats has forced them to place their surplus funds 
‘th his pet relatives, the famous, or rather infamous, tax- 
‘empt-securities family. 

We have become quite well acquainted with this income- 
x man. We have bombarded his stronghold with our 
tapults of invective; we have sent against him an army 
: epithets; we have even sought to slay him by cunning 
id contriving schemes, but without avail, until finally we 
wwe begun to believe him to 

we been wholly dipped in the 

yer of invulnerability and to 

yssess no Achilles heel. So we 
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make the best we can of our unwelcome visitor, hoping 
that some day he may leave us in peace, 

It is not with the income tax, however, that this article 
is concerned, but with a much older form of taxation, con- 
cerning which the very persons whom it affects the most 
are regretfully ignorant. The excise upon the transfer of 
property occasioned by death, variously known as the 
estate tax, inheritance tax or succession duty, is a burden 
more onerous than any other form of taxation that has so 
far been devised; but due to the fact that it becomes 
operative only at death and is paid but once, it has not 
secured the cumulative attention given the income tax. 
All the income taxes paid during a man’s lifetime might 
not be equal to the inheritance taxes that will be imposed 
on his wife or other beneficiary. It is the purpose of this 
article to show by numerous illustrations taken from 
public records in various parts of the United States that 
such taxes cause a heavy depreciation of every estate. 

During the past three years I have made a personal 
investigation of death taxes and their effect upon large 
estates in forty-five separate counties in 
eighteen states, and have checked the re- 
ports in more than 3000 estates, ranging 
from less than $100,000 to almost $100,- 
000,000 in gross value. In practically 
every case such death taxes have been 
thelargestsingleitem 
of expense that the 
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executors have had to meet. In the large estate the 

Federal estate tax imposes the heaviest liability, while 

state inheritance taxes have a greater effect upon the 
small estate, due to the small exemptions allowed and the 
high rates of tax in the lower brackets. It might well be 
pertinent before going on to a discussion of actual cases 
to summarize briefly the provisions of the Federal law 
and some of the features of the various state laws. 

The present Federal, estate tax is a part of the Revenue 
Act of 1924 and is a revision of the law that became effec- 
tive in September, 1916, several times amended. It pro- 
vides for a tax upon the entire net estate over an exemp- 
tion of $50,000 to residents at rates beginning with 1 per 
cent on the first $50,000 and increasing to 40 per cent on 
the excess over $10,000,000. It is a charge against the 
estate as a whole and is payable in one year from the date 
of death. It has been defined as an excise tax upon the right 
of one person to bequeath property to another. It is a 
capital levy, and about the only thing that can be said in 
its favor is that it is an easy tax to collect. The present law 
increased the average rate by about 50 per cent, but nulli- 
fied the increase somewhat by allowing a credit for taxes 


actually paid to any state or territory up to one quarter of 
‘Continued on Page 129) 
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Drab Ballads 


II 


Opera House down here, THE DAN- 

DRUFF DUO (SHAKSPEREAN CHAR- 
ACTERIZATIONS & Hoop-ROLLERS) sang 
with great success the sentimental ditty 
entitled: 


[0 night, at the Sorghum Corners 


I CANNoT HIDE BEHIND No MAsk 
No More 


A burglar, bold and bulgy-browed, 
Kissed wife and babes adieu. 
’Twas time for work, as he allowed 
He had a job in view. 
He reached the street and heard his kind 
And thoughtful wife cry out: 
“Oh, Bill, you've left your mask behind ; 
You'll need it without doubt.” 
The noble voice of Bill was heard to roar, 
“T will not wear no false mask any more. 


REFRAIN 


I will not hide behind no mask; 
It’s cowardly, I hold. 
My customers can look me o’er 
Before I knock ’em cold. 
Tt savors of deceit a lot, 
And makes me seem like who I’m not; 
And brings in disrepute my calling 
bold. 
When prowling through somebody's flat 
I have my jimmy and my gat; 
A blackjack, too, for clients who getriled. 
So throw a kiss to me, dear heart, 
And let us sing, before I start: 
(Close harmony) 
OH,FIREMAN,SAVE MY CHILD!” 
—RHarry G. Smith. 


We soon expect to publish here without 
mistake, 
The sterling little song to make the old 
earth ache: 
ONLY A Poor CHORUS GIRLIE. 


Westward Hose 


LIVE in Boston, and I received some 

all-wool hose for Christmas, from 
Cousin Joe, who lives in Idaho. Thesocks 
were two sizes too big, and I don’t like 
black, and I didn’t need any more socks. 
Aside from that, they were very nice. 

The wool in these socks had been grown in: Southern 
Idaho; shipped to Boston; knit in Lowell; and thence, by 
the many and devious ways of our efficient wholesale or- 
ganization, the socks had finally reached the retail shop in 
Boise, Idaho, where my Cousin Joe purchased them to 
send to me in Boston. 

The cost of travel for these particular socks, however, 
meant nothing to me. Joe could worry. But wait. 

Joe had carefully packed the socks, and no doubt had 
stood in line at the post office in Boise to mail my trans- 
continental hosiery for their third tour of three thousand- 
odd miles. Joe insured his package, and garnished it with 
holiday touches. 

I was intrigued by his blithe label, ‘Do Not Open Till 
Christmas!” for it was then December twenty-ninth. 

Strange coincidence! I had sent Joe some all-wool hose 
for Christmas! Psychic, when I had the alternative of 
neckties. 

After fighting off all the other pestiferous early Christ- 
mas shoppers, I finally emerged from the Boston shop 


ei ihe 
~ 
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Mother Jones 
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Banana Peets. 


Here’s Hoping He Doesn't Slip 


with Joe’s little gift. I had had to guess at Joe’s size 
and kind and color, and naturally I got him what I’d like 
myself. 

The Boston salesman assured me that these socks which 
I sent from Massachusetts to Idaho were pure Idaho 
wool. J 

Although I was on hand at the Boston post office early 
next morning, I stood in line a precious half hour to mail 
Cousin Joe’s little gift to Idaho. And a package to Zone 
Eight costs considerable too. But I insured Joe’s socks, 
and off they went. 

Ten days later I received a letter of thanks from Idaho. 
And, “‘ Please can you exchange the socks you sent me for 
two sizes larger, and black?”’ And Joe’s package followed, 
next day. 

Well, the answer is easy: I just kept the socks I had 
bought for Joe, and I sent to Joe the socks he had bought 
for me, and everybody was satisfied. 

I haven’t had time yet to figure mileage. 

—J.R. Hoover. 


NOW THAT FACE REMODELING HAS BECOME THE VOGUE 


# 


ed 


« if 


Ze 
FA. 
on 


Mary Pickford 


Charles Evans Hughes 


MAY WE EXPECT THIS? 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Hobo Song 


(New Style) 


OUTH with the winter, north with t 

spring, 
Just like the birds when they all take wi 
No more padding in the dust for us, 
We do our hiking in a fourth-hand bus. 
No more riding where the brake beams at 
We do our tramping in a tough old car 
We swing round as the seasons swing, 
South with the winter, north with the sprin 


Brake bands chatter and the engine k 
As we jolt over holes and rocks; 
Steering gear held in place with wire 
And there’s eighteen patches over every ti 
Oh, she looks and sounds like a load of ser 
As she shakes and rattles all about the me 
But we ride, somehow, in the darned o 
thing, 
South with the winter, north with the spriv 


Now and then we must stop and toil 
For a bit of grub and some gas and oil, 
But we don’t stay long; when we get so 

kale 
It’s Bankhead Highway or the Spanish 

Trail, 
Chug-chug-chugging where we want to 
Where the warm sun shines and the we 

winds blow; 
We swing round as the seasons swing, 
South with the winter, north with the spr 


—Berton Braley. 


Understood—a Modern 
Contradiction 


OT understood! It was the ¢ 

story of the woman who will 
believe what she knows to be incorre 
And she had spurned him—had turr 
him down, with all his millions, for 
head waiter. 

It had been very different in the days 
their early struggles, when he had be 
a mere stockbroker and she had be 
struggling along on her first Broadwe 
engagement at one thousand dolla 


brought them together, and now he 
himself with a sigh that adversity mak 
strange bedtime stories. 

He had thought their understanding was mutual the 
but now he realized that all this had been an idle drea 
Success, which smiles on bald heads and shapely is, 
sneaked up on both of them. She was eating regularly, 
he could still negotiate a tab at some of the restauran 
where he was not too well known. Success had me 
much to both of them. 

She had always wanted a fur coat without a past, 
he enjoyed the change too. He had never been rea 
enthusiastic about selling stock; he knew so little abo 
animals, and his visits to his old associates convinced hi 
that he never would look well with his hair cut as she 
as that. 

And for a while life had been like a beautiful dream. 
had been able to pay for her own meals, and he had a 
mired her all the more for her independence. But she hi 
not been altogether unspoiled by success. She had : 
quired the alleged boyish coiffure and had become addict 
to mah-jongg and caviar. 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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So wholesome 
that children 


thitve on them 


slow-cooked 
digestible / 


simply delicious 


W Ic CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY of mabe y 
CAMOEN.N.J.,U. S.A. —4 


ae 


12 cents a can 
ates and in Canada 


Except in Rocky Mountain St 
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XXIII 


ITHsail,a 

strong, de- 

pendable 
motor and fine 
clear weather, it 
is not difficult for 
a fairly good navi- 
gator to reckon 
closely the time of 
his arrival in or off 
a port. Besides, 
the depth shoals 
quickly from 
about three hun- 
dred fathoms to 
forty on the curve 
eighteen miles off 
the RomanoRiver, 
and there was Bon- 
acca Key, thirty 
miles offshore, and 
the lights on Roa- 
tan Island and 
Cape Honduras to 
make our landfall. 

Having there- 
fore assured Al- 
laire that she 
might safely count 
on me to keep her 
date without mak- 
ing her Central 
American beau im- 
patient or any risk 
on her part of get- 
ting arrested for 
loitering around 
the lamp-post, I 
could not under- 
stand her nervous- 
ness as we drew in 
on the coast. Right 
here it was safe, 
out of the hurri- 
came season, 
though a fearful 
mess of reefs and 
kevs and shoals to 
the eastward, all 
the way down to 
the end of Nica- 
ragua, the dreaded Mosquito Coast, so named not for these 
insects in which it is no more rich than adjoining regions 
but from the look of the chart. 

““What’s the matter with you?” I asked her. ‘“‘One 
might think that you were planning to elope with this 
Honduran progenitor. If you are, you had better think 
twice before becoming the stepmother of his eleven yellow 
kids and the stepladder of his political ambitions.” 

“What would you care?”’ she snapped, and gave me a 
hostile look from her tawny eyes. 

“More than you may think. I deplore your methods, 
but I’ve always had a strong desire to annex you some 
day as a sparring partner.”’ 

““You’ve been drinking some of that cane rum that 
Sanders brought off for the other beasts of the field,” 
Allaire snapped. 

“T haven’t, and I’m not a beast of the field, unless it’s 
the green field of the sea. But long night sea watches in- 
duce wide imaginings, and you have fallen within the 
spread of mine. I would like to set Mrs. Fairchild and 
Cyril ashore somewhere, in a good spot where they could 
build up a growing business, and sail off with you and 
Pompey and MclIntosh.”’ . 

Allaire gave me a lambent look. 

“Are you going crazy, Pom? It hasn’t been so hot.’ 

“No, I’m getting back where I belong, coming to life 
again. The family crash left me partly dead and the boiler 
factory nearly finished it. I’m like a poor fish stunned by 
a submarine blast. If not killed, he floats around for a 
while, then begins to flip his fins again.’ 

“But don’t you realize what rot you’re talking?” 

“Not yet. I’m only telling you how I’m beginning to 
feel. It’s worth a lot to a man who’s been through what 
I have to be able to feel at all. I do, and I rather glory in 
my shame.” 

She looked at me curiously. 

““Where’s the shame?”’ 

“Because it amounts to that for a man of my breed to 
want a girl of yours without the slightest element of love 
attached to it, as if I were that beast of the field you 
called me.”’ 


The Evangeline Had Been a Waif Ship Since Sliding Out of the Stocks. 
Two-Masted Schooner Auxiliary Seiner 


ony 
tik 


By Isl lg IN 


<4 
ILLUS TRA TED 


“‘So that’s the way you think about me,” said Allaire. 

“Precisely. Why not? You are beautiful and intelligent 
and high spirited. Since I am beginning to recover con- 
sciousness from a long series of concussions, my opening 
eyes sight on you-at close range. So I sit up and take 
notice.” 

“But only of a physical sort,’ Allaire murmured, with 
her cool little smile. 

“By no means. Your mental attributes provoke the 
same desire for conquest. You see, it isn’t humanly pos- 
sible for a‘man to love a woman who continually befools 
him, but that needn’t interfere with his wanting to master 
her.” 

“Yes, I suppose men are like that. Nick Sayles doesn’t 
seem to care two sous whether I love him or not, if only 
I'll marry him.” 

“That’s the effect you have on men, Allaire. You are 
so cool and competent that it kills any protective tender- 
ness. You make me feel less like safeguarding you and 
smoothing your path lest you bruise your foot against a 
stone than tying you to my stirrup leather by your thick 
yellow braids.” 

“How long have you harbored these soft sentiments, 
Pom?” 

“Since you began to demonstrate your high percentage 
of efficiency. Before that I felt the sort of brotherly chiv- 
alry and solicitude that might be expected in a man of 
your own class.” 

““Well’’—Allaire sighed—‘‘it seems a pity that it wasn’t 
a more robust sentiment. Still, I’m not sure but that I 
prefer respect and smoldering passion to brotherly concern. 
This fraternal feeling is about the final injury where there 
is no blood kin. I’d rather like to see you in the réle of 
sea sheik.”’ 

“Perhaps you may. I’d have two things in my favor. 
One that you invite such treatment, and the other that you 
would not holler for help to the Army and Navy and 
Federal authorities. You might calmly put a bullet 
through me at the first chance, but furnish full-page sen- 
sational reading for the Sunday supplements you would 
not.” 


She Had Been Buitt for a 


January 3,1 


ANTON 


**Speaking 
bullets,”’ said 
laire, ‘‘and to 
back to possi 
ties, are you 
Cyril armed?’ 

“Yes; we've 
our automati 

“Sohavel. 

-can never 
about these pe 
in their own 
ters. The perf 
ing jaguar 
Washington m 
be the jungle b 
down here. 
Government 
bit slack witl 
citizens who g 
something the 
no business t 
foreign parts.’ 

“Ts that wl 
making you 
nervous, or 
you still hol 
something bac 

“What is t 
to hold back? . 
believe t 
Gomez is hate 
some sort of a, 
d'état; but ev 
he puts it o 
I’ve no inter 
at all of becor 
Sefiora Pr 
dente.” | 

SoNO;1 de 
think you w 
eare for t] 
Here’s a pro} 
for you, All 
Let’s make al 
money we ca 
decently as 
can, then clos 
our interest 
Cyril and ] 
Fairchild and 
a little ship of our own and go trading on a less hapha 
seale.’’ The answer to this proposition of mine came } 
out the slightest hesitation, as if I had suggested s 
thing already thought out and decided on. 

“You’re on, Pom. I’ll do that thing.” 

“Sounds as if you had thought it over already,” I 

“T have. I’ve studied it from every angle that ¢ 
within my scope. That’s why I’m so anxious to még 
killing now.’”’ And she went on hurriedly, ‘‘ Not that 
could call it that exactly.” 

“Then don’t be so jumpy,’ I said. “The job is 
worth it.”” 

‘“There’s another thing I’ve got on my mind, | 
Gomez as good as told me he was coming back to 
something. Well, his headquarters is in here where 
going. He will be needing supplies, and we’ve got all 
quartermaster’s stores down below. There are two - 
with one hundred and twenty cases to the tier.” 

“Holy Moses, no wonder she’s heavy!” 

Here was another of Allaire’s little mines. She ha 
these stores loaded aboard while Cyril and Mrs. Fair 
were down at Beach City and I had run up to New H 
for a few days’ visit to my sister, married to a profess 
Yale. 

The cases were compactly stowed in the spac 
neath the flooring that ran the length of the schoon: 
I had not bothered to overhaul them, thinking that 
were perhaps a couple of dozen, and never suspectin 
times that number. 

“So you’ve had this up your sleeve all the time?’”’ 

“Why, yes, Pom,’’ Allaire admitted. “‘I saw thee 
of a good turnover.” 

“Then we are actually at this moment a blo 
runner,”’ I said. 

“No, we aren’t that until the show starts. We ( 
to be well away by then. This stuff was a good buy 
I figured that having it aboard could do no harm.” 

“T get you, Allaire. Briefly, if Gomez decides to 
his revolution he will want the stores. But if it has 
through, or he’s been double-crossed or anything, h 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
want to come aboard and beat it with his war chest. So 
you figured to make a deal coming or going.” 

“Something of that sort,’’ Allaire admitted. 

“Some little trader! Now we shall have to tell the 
others about this new bet—how you coppered the first.” 

“Cyril knows. I made him promise not to tell for fear 
you would get cautious again.” 

“Look here, are you trying to say I’m afraid?” 

“No, but you haven’t struck me as particularly ven- 
turesome. And there’s another thing, Pom i 

“There are several,’ I growled. ‘It’s not much of a 
zame to carry contraband of war to a coast where some- 
thing is due to pop and have no means of protecting your 
property.” 

“You’ve said it, Pom. I thought of that, so I’ve got a 
gne-pounder and a machine gun under the old sails in the 
lazaret. I think we had better get them mounted and try 
them out this afternoon.” 


XXIV 


O HERE we were, a perfectly orthodox filibuster, mas- 

querading as a yacht and everything. This tenderly 
bred but penniless erstwhile little sister of the rich had put 
one over on us, letting us in up to the gills. She was surely 
squaring her little score for our first deception. 

There did not now seem much to do but carry on. Cyril 

and I were more excited and amused than angry, but Mrs. 
Fairchild was sore. All that prevented her insisting that 
we abandon the venture then and there was Cyril’s assur- 
ance that until a state of revolution was actually pro- 
laimed, no yacht could be seized or its owners penalized 
‘or coming inside the three-mile limit of a country with Her 
aold full of stores. I told her 
ilso that it was legitimate for 
as to carry light ordnance for 
our protection against pi- 
‘ates and hijackers. Shewas 
10t distinctly satisfied, and I 
‘elt sure that after this ven- 
sure she would request to 
iraw out her interest and re- 
jire from our syndicate. Al- 
aire’s methods were too sen- 
sational for the respectable 
Mrs. Fairchild, who also re- 
sented Cyril’s unbounded 
admiration for the girl. 
_ As a matter of fact, Cyril 
ind Allaire were in perfect 
iecord, while I sympathized 
with Mrs. Fairchild.. The 
aorrors of the boiler factory 
oad made me conservative, 
and I did not want to risk 
anding up in any such job 
igain. 

Moreover, I believed in 
our prospects for legitimate 
barter, and wanted to give 
jhe scheme a fair tryout, 
ind one in which sheer 
uck would not have to be 
the determining factor of a 
-easonable profit. 

_ We mounted our light ord- 
iance and tried both pieces 
oma target. Mrs. Fairchild 
vatched moodily our gun 
oractice. Allaire had told us 
»vasively that she had got 
jhe weapons from a man 
“ecommended by a friend in 
Washington; Gomez him- 
self, no doubt. They were 
secondhand, but seemed to 
e in excellent condition. 

_ “T never counted on this 
sort of thing, Mr. Stirling,” 
Mrs. Fairchild said to me as 
Oyril and Allaire were prac- 
icing. “Andshea New York 
iociety girl whose pictures 
"ve admired in the papers 
,ime and again! Are there 
‘nany like her?” 

“There are probably a 
jood many that would like 
,0 be that way,” I answered, 
“but few of them have the 
ive” and ability and incen- 


ive.” 
“I wish you would marry 
‘er and take her in hand.” 
“So do I, Mrs. Fairchild.” 
| “Well, I thought so. Do 
jou think you could rule 
her?”’ 


“T don’t like to boast. The Bible says that he that 
ruleth himself is greater than he that taketh a city, but 
I’ve never taken a city so far.” 

She laughed. Mrs. Fairchild was good-humored when 
let. But for one thing she had a perfectly well-ordered 
mind, and this was now sufficiently harassed because she 
was half in love with Cyril and ashamed of it, being some 
four or five years his senior. That need not have bothered a 
pretty woman of her type, that ages slowly, but the con- 
trast with her late elderly sea-captain husband affected 
her accurate sense of proportion. 

This and Allaire’s maneuvers upset her. If Allaire had 
been merely high-handed and impetuous it would not have 
mattered so much; but the girl’s cool, well-considered 
methods were disturbing. There was also a cutting edge to 
her friendliness, not snobbish but of a superiority so self- 
evident as to require no insisting on, as if Mrs. Fairchild 
were Allaire’s esteemed and competent and well-paid 
housekeeper. And Cyril’s British acceptance of such a 
relationship was an added thorn in the flesh. Mrs. Fair- 
child hailed originally from the state of Maine, and her 
Yankee independence very properly declined the slightest 
humbling of herself. 

_I felt that something was in the wind, and sure enough 
as Pompey was serving us our supper it blew up. 

“Miss Forsyth will wind up by being a pirate if she 
doesn’t mind her step,’ said Mrs. Fairchild. ‘All this 
looks too much like it to suit my taste.” 

“Wait until we divide the plunder, Mrs. Fairchild,” 
said Allaire, with a gleam of malice in her tawny eyes. 

“Well, when that happy day comes I don’t mind saying 
that I shall quit the sea. I’d like to invest my share in a 
nice little notion store at some of these winter resorts.’ 


She Came Up Then, Taking Shape Out of the Purple Murk, a Bulky Little Tub Under Sail in the 
Faint Cool Draft That Struck Down Off the Mountains Back From the Coast 


“Why not Bermuda’’—he pronounced it Bare-mooda— 
“Mrs. Fairchild?”’ Cyril asked. ‘‘That’s a better climate, 
and more American than British.” 

The poor woman looked so confused that I guessed this 
suggestion to be no new idea, and came to her rescue. 

“Tf you and Cyril ever come to feel like pooling your 
capital for something of that sort,” I said directly, “‘don’t 
hesitate to do so. Miss Forsyth and I like this sort of 
thing and may carry out the idea of a bigger ship and trad- 
ing on a more extended scale.” 

Mrs. Fairchild gave me a grateful look. 

““Who’s going to chaperon you?” she asked. Allaire 
laughed. 

“Business women don’t need chaperons, especially when 
one turns adventuress.”’ 

“Now, Miss Forsyth ve 

“But that’s precisely what I am,’’ said Allaire. “Why 
bother with the smoke screen when you go gold digging? 
I was all the afternoon alone with Nick Sayles in the cabin 
of his yacht, selling him an island; and Pom’s safer than 
Nick Sayles. The motto on Pom’s signet ring is Honor 
First. I thought for a while that perhaps it might better 
be Safety First, but perhaps I was unjust.” 

Cyril looked a little scared. Then, fixing his lustrous 
eyes on Allaire, he said softly, ““The two might mean the 
same thing, Miss Forsyth, if the safety applied to a young 
lady who was in the care of an officer and gentleman.” 

Allaire laughed. 

“Good for you, Cyril. I’m answered. So is Mrs. Fair- 
child. Why a chaperon when you’ve got a Pom? If any- 
thing happens, they bark.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘and they give cats a wide berth. But I 
might not be that sort of dog. The Pom part of my 
name isn’t the half of it. 
Since you are asking for 
trouble, I’ll warn you right 
now that if ever you find 
yourself shipmates alone 
with me, I’ll show you some- 
thing in the nature of athrow- 
back to the parent stock of 
canines.” 

“That’s the talk, Mr. 
Stirling,” said Mrs. Fair- 
child. ‘‘ My first voyage with 
Captain Fairchild was to 
Buenos Aires. We had a 
young mate named Basset 
that blushed every time I 
spoke to him. I was only 
eighteen and—and a 
She began to blush herself. 

49 pretty, as you al- 
ways will be,’ Allaire sup- 
plied, ‘“‘and I suppose you 
liked to make ‘him blush.” 

“Most young girls have 
their silly streak, Miss For- 
syth. I’m only telling you 
this as a sort of object les- 
son not to torment a good 
man. 

“One night my husband 
went over to a captains’ 
party aboard a British sail- 
ing ship. I knew that lime 
juice wouldn’t be the only 
thing served, and I was wor- 
ried, because my. husband, 
though a good man as men 
go, sometimes took a bit too 
much when his responsibility 
was over. Mr. Basset—he 
was only a boy—was aboard 
in charge of the ship and me. 
A boat came alongside and a 
man sang out that Captain 
Fairchild had had an acci- 
dent and his wife had bet- 
ter come right over. Mr. 
Basset was for going with 
me, but I told him he had 
better stop aboard. SoI got 
into the boat and we pulled 
off into the dark toward the 
square-rigger, and the next I 
knew my head was in a sack, 
and then I didn’t know any- 
thing at all.” 

Allaire leaned forward. 

“ What ee ae 

“Don’t interrupt,” I said. 

“T came to in the cabin of 
a stuffy little steamboat. A 
beast of a man was bathing 
my face with eau de Cologne. 
I never could abide the smell 
of it since. Then a terrible 
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fight started on deck. I heard Basset roaring out curses, 
and he was Salvation Army ashore. It sounded like he was 
singing psalms while he fought. The man in there with me 
grabbed up a revolver and rushed on deck. There was a 
lot of firing and yelling. Then the engine stopped and I 
managed to get up on deck. I hadn’t been hurt.” 

Mrs. Fairchild leaned forward and laid her hand on 
Allaire’s wrist. 

“They were all dead but Basset. The little steamboat 
was in the mouth of the Uruguay. The man who owned 
her was a planter, and Captain Fairchild had knocked him 
down the day before because he stared at me in a café and 
said something. Mr. Basset had swum over to the boat. 
He suspected something after I had gone. He died the 
next day.”’ 

We were all silent. Then Mrs. Fairchild said softly, 
““My husband used to joke about his name. Said it fitted 
him because he was that kind of dog.”’ 

“Basset hound,’’ I murmured. 

“Yes; but it was a good strain. Your speaking of a 
Pom— Pomeranian, isn’t it?—reminded me.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Fairchild,’ Allaire said softly, and 
pressed the small firm hand under hers. 

How little we can tell about people—the tragedies, ter- 
rible experiences of what impress us as being humdrum 
bourgeois lives; this fragmentary human document crop- 
ping out like a news clipping of some episode suppressed 
for the sake of one’s peace of mind! 

I went up to relieve the wheel. Allaire joined me a few 
minutes later. 

“That was a fearful story, Pom; she hated to tell it.’ 

“Yes. The dog feature was what forced it out. She felt 
it her duty.” 

“Poor thing, she can’t have had much happiness. She 
was eighteen when she married Captain Fairchild, and he 
was forty-five.” ; 

“Well, that was seventeen years ago, and he’s been dead 
a couple of years. A hard-boiled Yankee skipper, I should 
say; very much of a man, but too old for her and aged 
before his time from work and worry. Let’s hope she and 
Cyril hit it off. He’s a good lad. Sort of a big, rangy, 
large-hearted, laughing, fighting Jew; avatar of a Pheni- 
cian freebooting trader. The Nordic types haven’t got it 
all. Too detached and gloomy and apt to be lacking in 
the joie de vivre.” 

“Are you describing yourself, Pom?” 

“T’ve learned something about my limitations; some- 
thing of the skeleton in armor. It’s dreary stuff. The 
Mediterraneans help it out. Why does anybody want to be 
always guarding the frontiers of race? Mixtures are best, 
where the blood is strong both sides.”’ 

“You’re waking fast, Pom.’’ 

“Well, it’s hard to keep on sleeping, with you setting 
off your firecrackers. I'll rouse up and get you some day, 
Allaire.” 

“Then help to get some money first.” 

“That’s what I seem to be doing. Why so avaricious? 
Don’t you like this?” 

“Yes, so far. It beats mere yachting.” 

“That’s right. I never sat aboard a yacht and looked 
over a shabby working vessel without a tinge of envy. 
There’s more real dignity in a tanker or collier lurching 
into port than in the yacht of the man that owns the oil 
wells and coal mines to fill her up. And there’s more dig- 
nity in a rum runner than in the gang aboard the house- 
boat drinking what she’s managed to run.” 

Allaire nodded. 

“We are beginning to see things the same, Pom. I think 
I’d rather see my gentleman friend reach for his gat than 
for his bill folder. And women are even worse. They 
mouth their money when they pay your bill. It’s like a 
noble blood transfusion.” 

“Allright, Allaire. You’ve given me my cue. From now 
on I get rough.” 

“Not yet, Pom. Wait until we start with our own 
ship.” ; 

“Will you marry me then?”’ I asked. 

“Perhaps, if you make me. But I’m not giving you a 
dare. You have been pretty numb so far, not to say dumb. 
I’ll wait until you get all alive from your feet up. Mean- 
time let me run the brain end of it. I’m not quite sure 
about this Gomez person. His payments are apt to be the 
‘Think of the fun you’re having,’ unless he’s closely 
watched.” 

“Well, you talk to him and I’ll watch him. If he tries 
to talk back A 

“He can say it with money,” said Allaire. 


XXV 


E PICKED up Bonacca Island to the westward at 
sunset, and an hour later the Cape Honduras Light 
made a needle point in the murky dark. It was one of 
those purple, plushy tropic nights when the stars are low 
and large, but not bright, and the visibility is high but 
baffling, with dimensions distorted. 
The breeze dropped with the sun, so we approached the 
coast under power. The air was too heavy in atmosphere 
for us to see the mountains rising as they receded from the 


strip of low coast. I did not have a local large-scale chart, 
nor need it, for that matter; the one I had of the West 
Indies, Central America, Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea being the most recent edition and a triumph of hydrog- 
raphy, as are all our government charts that serve friend 
and enemy, worthy and unworthy alike. Allaire came up 
as I stood by the fore shrouds staring into the plushy dark 
ahead. 

“Great, Pom, isn’t it?’’ she whispered. 

“‘A pleasant evening for it,” I admitted. ‘‘I’ll admire 
the scenery more on our way out. It’s a cleaner business 
than rum running, anyhow.” 

“Yes,”’ Allaire admitted. “It’s a lot better to work in 
support of a decent foreign government than to undermine 
your own. I see it differently, now that I’m not so desper- 
ately hard up.” 

“No doubt you know what you're doing, Allaire,’”’ I said, 
“but for the life of me I can’t see the sense of all this. If 
Gomez’ supplies are for a secret military unit he is holding 
in reserve, why should he have to bring them so far and 
land them with such stealth? More than that, the quan- 
tity we’ve got is so piffling.”’ 

“Well, you see, Pom, these political flare-ups are apt to 
be no more than a flash in the pan down here. The party 
that first scores by a sharp, sudden, unexpected blow is apt 
to get away with it. Gomez suspects something like this, 
so he is holding out a reserve force of a thousand picked 
men well armed and equipped to rush into Tegucigalpa at 
the crucial moment.” 

“But what of it?’’ I persisted. ‘‘Haven’t they got grub 
enough in this country without paying you to lug a few 
cases of beef and beans about eighteen hundred miles? It’s 
a corn-and-cattle country. I can understand his wanting 
to have an American yacht owned by a girl with strong 
friends in Washington nice and handy for his getaway, if it 
comes to that, but these stores seem so trifling.” 

“Oh, dear,’ Allaire said plaintively, “I suppose now 
I’m in for another bawling out. But you may as well 
know. You might have guessed. They aren’t pork and 
beans. They are first-class arms and ammunition.” 

For a moment I stood there letting this sink in, feeling 
like the fool I was. Worse than that, since any average 
fool might have guessed, as Allaire said. Certainly, my 
experience of her methods should have taught me by this 
time that whatever else may have been said of them, they 
are not piker ones. 

This also explained the nervousness that had puzzled me. 
It was one thing to come on the coast of a smoldering 
country with a small cargo of canned goods that we could 
claim to have bought at a sale against our own subsequent 
need, and another to be fairly deep with what is always 
contraband of war in the Western Hemisphere about 
everywhere south of the Tropic of Cancer. 

“Well, what about it?’ Allaire demanded. ‘‘Now that 
you know, are you going to back my game or play safe 
again?”’ 

“Who paid for the stuff?” I asked. 

“We went fifty-fifty, after a lot of polite wrangling. My 
argument was that he might not take it when I got it here, 
and his that I might never get it here. I would have 
dropped the business but for two things. His paying half 
made it almost like a present, since he drove such a bar- 
gain, and IJ learned enough in Washington to know that if 
it was left on my hands I might be able to find even a better 
market a little farther down the coast.” 

“Costa Rica?” 

“You are warm. . . . Aren’t we getting in pretty close? 
I can see a big black mass back there.” 

“Stand back!” I called aft to Cyril to reverse; then as 
our way was checked, I stepped up on the rail and holding 
the shroud in one hand took a sounding with the fisher- 
man’s lead, getting twenty fathoms. 

“We've still got a few miles to go. Then if you connect 
with Gomez he is due to pay the other half, and how much 
for the freighting?”’ 

“Ten thousand, gold.” 

“Not so bad. What does your whole bill against him 
come to?” 

“Twice that, on delivery. We got the rifles for a song, 
but the ammunition came high. If he fails to connect, the 
agreement provides that he stands the loss and the stuff 
is ours.” 

“You must have inspired him with confidence in your 
abilities, Allaire.”’ 

“Well, I manage to do that with most people but you. 
Is it all right, Pom?” 

“Yes, with me. But I must tell Cyril.” 

“He knows. He guessed we weren’t running a huck- 
ster’s cart or a taxi to Cuba. But don’t tell Mrs. Fairchild. 
It’s too late now.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “it’s too late now. I’m going to drop 
my red lights over the bow in a moment. No use up- 
setting her.” 

“That’s what Cyril said. He is keen about it. I wish 
you were, Pom.” 

“Tt’s your holding out I most object to, Allaire. That’s 
not good form in the case of partners like ourselves.” 

“Well, who started it?” 
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“Yes, I know. We can never live that down, can we?” 

“T’m not so sure, Pom. It’s rankled a long while with 
me, because if there’s any one thing I can’t stand it’s to be 
made a fool of. I’d rather be taken by force than by guile. 
I could forgive a bandit or burglar, but not a parlor grafter. 
I simply had to get even with you for calling me into 
Mrs. Fairchild’s store that day and getting my boat for 
some kidding and a string of beads, letting me think you 
were going to be bold bad bootleggers of the Bahamas, 
when your real game was peddling junk.” 

“Put that way, Allaire, I am left without a comeback; 
the more so, as every time you’ve caught your bet.” 

“That’s what worries me now, Pom. Luck like that 
can’t last. Gomez is allright. He’s a good sort and honest 
and ambitious. He wants to come back to Washington 
persona grata and be well received and give me a party 
if I am there and see fit to do him that honor, and invite 
the distinguished guests. I’m sure that if this yachting 
party of ours goes wrong he’d rather stand the loss than 
make an enemy of me. But that’s not the game.” 

“No,” I said, “‘that’s not at all the game, because you 
are not really the intriguing adventuress that you state 
yourself.”’ 

‘“Well, I had to make a diversion. I said whatever came 
into my head to keep you carrying on. It has taken a bit 
of doing too.” § 

“And if we swing it?’’ I asked. 4 

“Then I’ll call the slate clean and all bets paid. After 
that Pll tackle this trading scheme with you, if you like. 
It appealed to me from the very start, when you and 
Cyril first explained it. But for one thing, I was sore at the 
way you had fooled me; and besides, I saw that to work it 
properly we would need some capital.’ She peered 
through the murk. ‘You can see the high ground now 
Pom.” 

“T see it. We'll slow down and get our lights over. The 
answering signal is the same?”’ 

“Yes, and the danger signal the quick repeated flashing 
of a blinker. If we get that it means that everything’s off 
The trouble is we don’t know what’s been going on 
I didn’t dare let you run into Key West or Havana fo 
fear some meddlesome pest might get curious about our 
stores.” 

“How did you manage when remodeling inside?” 
I asked. 

“The carpenters didn’t have to get in under the saloon 
deck; and as we were merely taking the boat there from 
Palm Beach to get her dolled up as a yacht, nobody both- 
ered to search her. Everybody was most kind and obliging.” 

“‘T believe you,” I said. ‘‘Let’s hope they keep on being > 
that way.” 


XXVI 


YRIL all this time had been steering the course I had 
given him. Mrs. Fairchild was sitting on an after sky-_ 
light, busy with some mending. 
It must have been a little tough on Cyril, who knew what | 
Allaire was up to and that she was now at confessional with - 
me. He gave me an imploring look as I walked aft and | 
took the wheel, but brightened when I told him to han 
the red lanterns over the bows. { 
Searcely had he done so when there came an sede 


Ly 


signal, not from the shore but out abeam. I stopped the 
motor and we lay drifting, about a mile from the beach, 
to judge from the last sounding. Our signal had evidently 
been answered by a boat that was hanging on and off. 

She came up then, taking shape out of the purple murk, — 
a bulky little tub under sail in the faint cool draft that 
struck down off the mountains back from the coast. Loom=-_ 
ing suddenly close aboard and under steerage way with no | 
riffle of breeze on the water, she reminded me of these 
barks depicted in imaginative paintings, wafted along bj 
a propulsive force that appears to be entirely in the min 
of the artist. 

“What boat is that?” I asked in English. 

The answer came immediately: 

“The boat of Sefior Gomez, waiting for you, sir.” 

Allaire whispered, “‘That’s not Gomez speaking, though 
it sounds like his voice.’’ She raised her own: ‘Is Senor } 
Gomez aboard?” - | 

“‘No, madam, the sefior was detained. But he has sent | 
me to meet you. I am coming alongside.” 

“Look!”’ 

Allaire gripped me by the arm. But I had already seen 
the danger signal. Over there against the deep purple 
background, high up above the coast line, a blinker was 
flashing quick intermittent lights. 
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T WAS too late to profit by this warning. The big hulk 
that had so suddenly materialized out of the murk was. 
already gliding up on our quarter. There must have been 
a strong draft of air aloft, as the surface was without a 
ripple. Before Cyril could have jumped below to start the 
motor, this tub would barge into us. From the way she 
was drifting in on us we were due to get a solid bump. 
Cyril, standing by amidships with a roller fender, had 
not seen the flickering torch back there in the gloom.) 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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F IT ain’t one thing it’s another, and the more folks you 
come to know the less you understand how they get that 
-way. But I will admit that when I first hooked up with 
is Burton Peck party I thought I was slidin’ into 
mething soft and easy. 
I picked him blind, at 
at. Anyway, when the 
ency manager sends for 
e shuffer squad and 
nounces he has a call for 
mebody to go to the 
untry I steps to thefront. 
n the only one, too. 
“Understand, young 
ler,” says he, “‘this is no 
burbs cinch. It’s way 
» in New Hampshire— 
gular country.” 
““Can’t be tooreg’ lar for 
e,’’ says I. “Where do I 
eet my man?” 
He hands me a Broad 
reet address and I picks 
ymy cap. ’CourseI don’t 
t away without bein’ 
shed more or less by the 


ng. 

“Good-by, Rusty,” says 
1e. ‘‘I can see you 
sedin’ the turnip bed and 
isin’ a full set of whisk- 
aa. 

“Send me a picture 
ysteard of the four cor- 
rs when you get up 
aong the hicks,’ says 
iother, “and don’t forget 
feed the hogs.” 
“Solong as I can remem- 
r you,” says I, ‘‘there’ll 
: no danger of my over- 
okin’ the hogs.” 

And when I finds this 
‘. Burton Peck is a bond 
‘oker, with a string of of- 
‘es on the ninth floor, I 
nda chuckles to myself. 
know the sort of country 
aces them birds are apt 
‘have. Besides, when I 
aally gets let into the 
‘ivate office and discoy- 
's this pink-cheeked, 
‘ayish-topped, pleasant- 

red party sittin’ at the big desk dictatin’ to a secretary I 
ses his looks. He has an easy, smooth way of talkin’, 
0, that goes strong with me. 

“Well, son,” says he, “do you think you can stand it up 
1 the farm? It is rather an out-of-the-way place, you 
low.” 

“That don’t scare me off any,” says I. 
et you'll be drivin’ around some.”’ 
“Especially over week-ends,”’ says he. ‘‘The nearest 
olf course is twenty miles north. And by the way, I trust 
du would be willing to act as caddie at times.” 
“Doublin’ with the bag is my long suit,” says I. ‘‘I’ve 
uried for Chick and Jim Barnes in my day.” 

“Well, well!’ says he. “This is better luck than I looked 
r. Please consider yourself engaged, Mr.—er—Gillan, 
believe.” 

“Rusty to you, sir, if you’d just as leave,” says I, and 
e swaps grins. 
Well, that’s about all there was to it. I ain’t in there 
uch longer’n some folks would take to lick a stamp, and 
comes out with the job all tucked away and my directions 
2out where to meet him in the Grand Central at 9:20 
tat evenin’ for our dash into the sticks. Before I climbs 
‘to Upper 4 he strolls back to the smokin’ compartment 
id we has quite a little chat, so you see there’s nothing 
ostagy about my new boss. He’s one of the kind that 
10ws how to talk to the help without gettin’ exactly 
jummy or without keepin’ his neck stiff; a solid, substan- 
al old boy that looks like he had a good head on him and 
ould be as free of nutty streaks as an egg is of gristle. My 
less is that he’d shoot about 95 on the average golf course, 
ith maybe an 89 on days when his putter was workin’ ex- 
good. And I get wise right away that he ain’t one you 
im put anything over on easy, for the first thing I know 
m gettin’ the third degree about my past life and career. 
ot that I didn’t skim over points here and there, such as 
ow I left the home and why I got fired from various 
‘aces, but otherwise I sketched out the story fairly free. 


“Besides, I ex- 
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I Was Blushin’ Clear Back of My Ears, for if We Didn’t Look Like a Junk Cart After 
a Good Trip I Don’t Know What Else You Could Call It 


He listens quiet and nods. ‘‘Thank you, Rusty,” says he. 
“T can always understand a man better if I have his back- 
ground. And let’s see; your references from Mr. Buell 
are dated several months back. You have had other situa- 
tions since then, haven’t you?”’ 

“Two was women,” says I, ‘‘and one was worse—a musi- 
cal genius. What would you expect?”’ 

“Quite so,’’ says he. 

And as it was my turn, I asks him if this farm of his is 
the real thing or only the usual imitation. 

“Oh, it’s genuine enough,” says he. “Merely a farm, 
with barns and silos and cows and sheep and everything. 
Mrs. Peck’s idea, you know. She has always wanted that 
sort of summer place, but not until the children had grown 
up did it seem practical. They would have been lonesome. 
But now they’re both married and she can do as she pleases. 
So at last she has her flower garden, and her rows of corn 
and beans and what not, and she can have on the table our 
own butter and cream at a cost of not more than five or six 
times the market price.”’ 

I gather that Mr. Peck ain’t crazy over the farm idea, 
but so long as it ain’t too far from a good golf course he’s 
willin’ to go up for week-ends. Anyway, he’s tryin’ it out 
for one summer, for he tells me they ain’t owned the place 
but a few months, and kinda hints that maybe the missus 
will get fed up on it herself before the season’s over. 

“They will have their little fads,’ says he, ‘‘although 
modernizing a farmhouse is not inexpensive. Did you ever 


* pay for a mile of electric-light cable and poles to hang it 


on, Rusty? Well, I hope you never have to.” 

And about noon next day, after I’d looked over the out- 
fit, I didn’t blame him a bit for lettin’ out this little moan. 
It was still a farmhouse on the outside, barrin’ the 
fancy flower beds and the landscaped grounds and 
the new paint on the buildin’s. But inside there 
was shiny white bathrooms, and a lot of swell fur- 
niture, and big Chinese rugs on the old floors, and 
all the fixin’s of a place forty-five minutes from 
Broadway. That’s what these plutes call leadin’ 
the simple life on afarm. Sure, it can be done, with 

a force of four or five’maids and 
» half a dozen men outside. 

Must have been a noble old farm- 
house in its time, one of these two- 
story-and-a-half, slate-roof affairs 
with two-foot brick walls and cut 
granite underpinnin’ thick enough 
for a penitentiary; and runnin’ 
back from the main part is a 
wooden L that connects with sheds 
that hitches onto a barn about half 

the size of Madison Square 
Garden. Then there are 
wagon sheds and a corn 
house and a hen dormitory 
scattered around. Any- 
where west of St. Louis 
they’d call it a town and 
have a Rotary Club. 
Stretchin’ back towards 
the woods are fields big 
enough to lay out a couple 
of subdivisions in. Yes, 
it’s areg’lar farm, allright, 
until you step through the 
front door,-and then you 
wouldn’t know if you was 
somewhere in Pelham 
Manor or Montclair, New 
Jersey—that is, unless you 
looked through one of the 
windows and got a view of 
the hills and mountains 
piled up in the distance. 

But when I meets Mrs. 
Burton Peck I can easy 
figure where nothing less 
would do for her. She’s 
real lady, Mrs. Peck is, 
high-toned and classy, 
from her narrow-soled 
shoes to her silvery hair; 
one of these slim, graceful 
old girls who must have 
been a knockout when she 
was twenty or so. And 
even now she’s just asfresh 
and dainty as if she was on 
her way to get her high- 
school diploma. Course if 
she wants to run a farm, 
that’s what Burton’s 
gonna get for her. If it was a state legislature or a 
bombin’ plane I expect it would be the same, for she’s the 
kind that fond hubbies would try to pull down the moon 
for. And she wins me in the first two minutes. 

““Whatever else you do, Rusty,” says she, “always get 
Mr. Peck to his golf matches on time.’”’ And then she 
twinkles them dark eyes of hers. 

“‘Barrin’ earthquakes and gettin’ struck by lightnin’, I 
will,” says I. 

I even forgave her for keepin’ such a well-seasoned lot of 
inside help, and I’ll bet the youngest of ’em was forty or 
more. It was easy to forget that bunch of Maggies though 
after I’d had speech with Sadie, the boss farmer’s daughter. 
She comes wanderin’ by the first mornin’ as I’m slickin’ up 
the car, and after one glimpse I drops sponge and chamois 
on the grass. M-m-m-m! Talk about your suncured nec- 
tarines. Say, she had cheeks that’d make a strawb’ry 
sundae look like last Friday’s cheese sandwich, and 18-carat 
hair such as no henna wash could produce. I didn’t know 
they grew like that outside of a bathin’ beauty chorus. 

“A nice morning, isn’t it?”’ says she, givin’ me the full 
benefit of a pair of smilin’ blue eyes. 

“Now that you’re here it’s perfect,” says I. 
move, please. Hold it.” 

“Why, what do you want me to do?” she asks. 

“Not a thing in the world,” says I, ‘‘but stand there and 
let me get an eyeful. Thanks. Nowif I go blind I’ll know 
I’ve had all that’s comin’ to me.” 


“Don’t 
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“What afunny man!” says she, shiftin’ to the baby stare. 

“Tf that makes a hit with you,” says I, “‘I’ll be so comic 
that you’ll think Will Rogers is a hearse driver.”’ 

“Who is Mr. Rogers?” says she. 

“Don’t worry about him,” says I, “‘but spend your time 
gettin’ acquainted with Rusty Gillan. That’s me, sister. 


Now come sit on the runnin’ board while I think what I’m 


gonna call you.” 

“But my name is Sadie,”’ says she. 

“Tt couldn’t be anything else,’ says I. “Sadie! Say, 
that fits you like the skin on a peach. And with that start 
let’s tell each other the story of our lives. Eh?” 

We didn’t do that exactly, but I discovers that she’s 
nineteen last June, has been to Nashua only twice, thinks 
she’d like to be a nurse, owns a pet pig that she calls Nub- 
bins, and gets to see a picture show about once a month. 

“Tf I’m any forecaster, Sadie,’”’ says I, “we got some 
pleasant hours ahead of us—drives and movies and dances 
and just sittin’ like this bein’ chatty. Any objections?” 

She couldn’t think of a one, so I’ni still polishin’ the car 
body when Mr. Peck finishes a nine-o’clock breakfast and 
signals that he’s all set for a dash to the golf course. It’s 
some scenery we rolls through, most of the landscape bein’ 
set on edge except here and there between the mountains 
where green level places are fringed with droopy-topped 
elms like vases of flowers. Very soothin’ to the eyes. Iwas 
lookin’ for him to tell me which peak was which and kind 
of enthuse over the view, but beyond pointin’ out the dif- 
ferent turns we have to take he don’t mention the country 
at all. He talks golf—how he thinks he knows now of a 
way to cure his slice, what he could do if his mashie pitch 
would stick somewhere near the pin, and the new putter 
he’s gonna try out. 

I discovers that my new boss is a long grasser—one of 
the kind that generally plays his second shot from the 
rough, his third with a niblick, and is great on sinkin’ the 
fourth putt. But he’s just as dippy over the game as 
though he had a 6 handicap instead of a 24, and some day 
when he cracks a hundred he’s gonna get a whale of a kick 
out of it. He tells me he thinks of havin’ a few holes laid 
out on the farm next season if Mrs. Peck insists on comin’ 
up there again, so he can spend one day a week practicin’ in 
private, and he hints maybe I could coach him alittle. You 
know how bad they get the disease at that stage. Well, 
Mr. Peck has it as hard as any duffer I ever listened to. 
And when him and his partner win a foursome that took an 
even four hours to play he’s as tickled over collectin’ three 


There Was Half a Dozen More, All About the Same Type, and I Didn't Want ’em Any More’n a Cat Wants a Safety Razor 
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dollars from the other pair of dubs as if the bond market 
had recovered from its slump and he’d cleaned up half a 
million. And Sunday forenoon the same bunch get to- 
gether to have the grand battle all over again. 

So you see the Pecks don’t get bored with each other’s 
society, even if they are livin’ on a farm. She spends her 
time tellin’ two gardeners where she wants the hollyhocks 
moved to and how to prune the pansy bed, and he comes 
home from the golf club in time for dinner. That’s the 
situation when Sister Marion arrives Sunday afternoon for 
her first visit. She’s a few years younger than Mrs. Peck, 
but not so ornamental, havin’ grayish bobbed hair and 
bein’ dressed kinda plain. She hails from some Boston 
suburb and has a shore cottage at Swampscott, and she’s 
one of them parties who tells her relations just what she 
thinks. I heard her speakin’ her mind as I was drivin’ ’em 
over to make an after-dinner call on some friends of hers. 

“How could you, Edith?” she protests to Mrs. Peck. 
“Why, you’ve simply spoiled that delightful old house! 
Tell me, what ever possessed you to fill it with all those 
modern atrocities— Grand Rapids Sheraton, imitation Em- 
pire, overstuffed chairs, and even Spanish reproductions in 
the hall?”’ 

“Why, isn’t it right?” asks Mrs. Peck. 

“Right!” gasps Sister Marion. “It’s as wrong as it can 
be—almost a crime!”’ 

“But, Marion,” says Mrs. Peck, ‘‘I gave the contract to 
one of the best decorators I knew of.” 

“Decorators!”” snorts Marion. ‘Don’t you know, 
Edith, that farmhouses shouldn’t be decorated? They 
should be furnished, simply and in the proper period.” 

Mrs. Peck sighs. “I’m afraid I don’t know what you 
mean, Marion,” says she. ‘‘We think it is all very nice, 
Burton and I, but if you can tell me what we should 
have ——” 

“‘T’ll show you, which will be much better,” says sister; 
“at the Elliots’, where we are going. Now Kate Elliot has 
done very well with her house. True, she has run a little 
wild on heavy mahogany pieces, and she has too many 
brass warming pans and hob kettles about her fireplace, 
but aside from such little mistakes she has been quite suc- 
cessful. You’ll see a real farmhouse interior, homy and 
restful and altogether charming. Then you’! get the idea.” 

Mrs. Peck doubted it. She says her house suits her as 
itis; and, besides, she’s more interested in her garden than 
anything else, and she knows Burton wouldn’t care for old 
things anyway. 


January 3,192 


It seems she’s made a wrong guess. When she comes ou 
of this white-painted, green-shuttered farmhouse with th 
corn-husk mat at the front door and the funny old rocker 
on the side porch she’s more excited than I ever guessed sh 
could get. , 

“Well, what do you think now?” asks Sister Marior 

“Oh, Marion!” says she. “I’ve never seen such lovel: 
rooms. They’re so quaint and cozy and—and comfortable 
But where could she get so many beautiful old pieces, an 
how did she know them when she saw them? I—I jus 
wish I could do something like that.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” says Marion. “I'll tell you; ; 
you really want to begin collecting I’ll stay over a week o 
so and get you started. Kate told me of a perfectly gor 
geous auction that’s to be held next Wednesday, and we’] 
go. But perhaps you’d better not say anything to Burto1 
just yet.” 

I guess they didn’t, for when I takes him down to th 
early train Monday mornin’ he seems calm and placid 
And Wednesday Mrs. Peck has me drive her and Siste 
Marion about forty miles over the hills and through bacl 
roads to a dinky little town where a red flag was hung ou 
by an old house. 

And say, you never saw such a lot of junk as was sprea 
around the front yard—battered old bureaus, straight 
backed wooden chairs with the legs sawed off, old mirror 
covered with dust, and other things that I didn’t knoy 
the name of and was glad I didn’t. 

“Oh!” says Mrs. Peck, gazin’ around disappointed. ‘“ 
don’t believe there’s anything here I would want.” 

“How absurd!” says Marion. “Why, there’s a wonder 
ful old lowboy with original brass pulls on it, and a maplh 
four-poster, and several four-slat ladderbacks that I ea 
see from here. And the bill mentioned whale-oil lamps, ani 
half a dozen cup-plates—genuine Sandwich. The sale ha 
started too. Let’s get up as close as we can. Of cours 
the kitchen things are being sold first, but you never knoy 
what treasures can be picked up from —— _ Oh, look 
Edith! A perfectly dear Bennington jar!” 

With that Sister Marion bores her way into the crow 
that’s swarmin’ around this platform by the side doo 
where a leather-lunged hick is roarin’ out that he’s got th 
forty and does he hear the fifty. He does, from sister, an 
the next thing I know I’m bein’ beckoned to edge in an¢ 
take an old two-gallon pickle crock that I wouldn’t hav 
picked out of an ash can. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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HE latest Pe oved Scie 4R" ei Fes: 
mobile—the finest and most beautiful 
our-cylinder car we have ever marketed 
-is now being exhibited at the automo- 
ile shows and by our dealers everywhere. 


lore than ever, today, Hupmobile regis- 
ers its superiority at its own price level. 
t stands on an even firmer footing of 
mgineering equality with Cars ess 
ar above it 1n price. 


Chat superiority is to be main- 
ained by the Hupmobile four 
n the future, as befits the true aan 
yrother to the new Hupmobile Kight—an- 
1ounced in detail elsewhere in these pages. 
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MAN sure does get 
aN Sore Eyes looking for 
Something Green, 
after spending Seventeen 
Years on the Desert looking 
at the Brown Hills and Greasewood and Other Dried 
Up Natives—and this business of acting as Dry Nurse 
and Water Boy for a Seven Year Old Arizona Frog 
that ain’t Learned to Swim yet don’t make the Country 
look any Greener to either Me or the Frog, especially 
after a Summer like the Last One when the thermom- 
eter was Above 100 for Sixty Nine days hand running, 
and No Rain since I can Remember. 

After all the Time and Trouble and Expense I went 
to drilling a Well and putting in a pumping Plant try- 
ing to get Water enough so as the Frog could learn to 
Swim before he Died, and only resulting in Scaring 
Him half to Death and Wasting a Lot of good water 
when I dumped him in the Tank I built, I had to 
figure out some way to Make Use of the water be- 
cause there was more than we could Drink—and just 
about that time some body sent me a Seed Cata- 
logue with a Picture of some Green Grass growing on 
the Front Cover, so I just says to myself I’ll Grow 
Some Grass and have a Real Lawn to Rest my Eyes on 
and Surprise the Natives & the Frog. 

There’s Lots of Folks here (14 out of 19) that Never 
saw No Grass—real Green Yard Grass, I mean, and 
not this Brown Cow Grass that grows here and we 
make Dried Beef out of—and there ain’t a Real Lawn 
or Green Grass Yard within a Hundred miles of 
Salome, so I figured if I could make some Green Grass 
Grow in my Yard and any body was Looking for me, 
Folks could tell them where I lived—up in the Shack 
where the Green Grass Grows—and then there wouldn’t 
be no making No Mistakes as to Which was me, which 
there sometimes is now, and me and the Frog could Sit 
Out there evenings and Lay in the Grass and maybe 
Make ourselves Believe we was Somewhere Else on a 
Vacation in Some Place where Folks Lived and not 
out here Serving a Life Sentence in Salome— Where 
She Danced Barefooted on the Red Hot Sand. Me and 
the Frog have Both got Good Imaginations—which is 
a Good Thing if you are going to Try to Live out here 
in a Place Like This. 

I sent to Los Angeles and got some Garden Tools and 
a Watering or Sprinkling Can and some of the best 
Green Grass Seed they had, which when it come said 
on the paper ‘‘Genuine Australian Rye Grass Seed 
Imported Direct From Ireland’’ and when I opened it 
up it looked All Wore Out from Traveling around So 
Much, but I knew from the Price they Charged it 
Must Be Good and ought to Grow. There’s Only 
2700 Acres in my Yard and not Fenced in Yet but I 
guess it’s All There because I Always Claimed every- 
thing as Far as I can See and no one ever Disputed 
It Yet, but there wasn’t much Grass Seed and I didn’t 
have Much Water, so I fenced in a Piece right up In 
Front of the Shack, about Ten Feet Square, and dug 
it up Good and drove over to the Hip-O Ranch corral, 
26 Miles from here and got a load of Fertilizer like the 
Catalogue said and Planted My Lawn. 


Slim Givens’ Liberal Offer 


Y LAWN. Funny Thing how it Made Me Feel 

thinking and Talking about My Lawn. For the 
First Few Days after I planted it I didn’t Do Much 
Else—and every time I Talked About It I would Take 
my Hat off. That’s just the Way it made me Feel, but 
a Lot of Other Folks thought I was going Crazy—and 
the First Time I got out my Sprinkling Can and 
Watered My Lawn, Old Sear Faced Scroggs tried to 
have me Arrested for Wasting the Water—but I told the 
Judge, who is Cactus Bill Smithers and Working for 
Me, that it was My Water & My Lawn and I would do 
as I Goldarned please with it. The Mule Skinning Old 
Fool—Scar Face, I mean and not the Judge—still thinks 
it’s 830 Years Ago Yet and won’t even Admit to Himself 
that Automobiles and Trucks has Took the Place of the 
Old Time Freight Teams and we don’t need So Much 
Water now as we used to Before I drilled my Well and there 
was lots of Freight Teams working. 

It wasn’t No Time at all before the Imported Irish 
Australian Rye Grass seed commenced to Come Up, a lot 
of little Green Points sticking up through the Sand and 
Fertilizer and you wouldn’t believe it How Good 10 Feet 
Square or One Hundred Square Feet of Green Grass can 
Look when it is Surrounded on All Sides by Ten Thousand 
Square Miles of Arizona—the Only Genuine Green Grass 
Lawn within 100 Miles—and it looked to me as if Every 
Living Thing within 100 Miles come to See it. Me and the 
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Lhat Salome Frog 


’M SEVEN Years Old and I Cannot Swim— 
So don’t Blame Me for Looking Grim. 
When a Frog has to carry a Big Canteen 
And Water his Back to Keep it Green 
And Prime Himself if he Wants to Cry 
When His Belly gets Burned with Alkali, 
Where Grass Grows Brown instead of Green 
A Frog can’t Help but Feeling Mean. 
Even all the Water is “‘ Extra Dry” 
And there ain’t no Moisture in the Sky 
And Rain would be Something Entirely New 
Where never a Cloud shows up in the Blue 
And Folks Haul Water in Railroad Trains 
While I Sit and Dream of the Summer Rains. 


You can’t Kid Me about this Desert Land 

Where Salome Danced on the Red Hot Sand; 

Nobody Knows how I Landed Here 

In Salome’s Sun Burned Atmosphere 

Where I Sit and Dream of the Old Days When 

They Say it Rained—and it May Again— 

But I’ll Bet Ten Dollars that I will Fry 

Before any Water Comes out of the Sky. 

I’m an Old Bull Frog—and Dang My Hide 

I Can’t Swim Because I Never have Tried. 
—Wrote Down by His Father-In-Law. 


Frog had the only Reserved Seats, Inside the Fence, and 
I used to Water Him and It every night and then sit there 
and Watch him hopping around on the Green Grass cool- 
ing his belly and feet off and once in a while he would Hop 
Up on his Seat beside me and Look Up at me and Croak a 
few times as if to Say ‘‘This is the Life” and we would 
have a Good Time, forgetting How Hot it was going to be 
Tomorrow. 

A Lot of Folks come a Long Ways to see my Lawn and 
Rest their Sore Eyes and have Something New to Talk 
About and Wondering with Each Other as they leaned on 
the Fence How Much it cost to keep it Green with Water 
Worth $1.50 a Barrel and Up, according to How Far you 
have to Haul it. Slim Givens over at the Renada Cow 
Ranch give me $5 one Sunday to let Him and His Girl sit 
on My Lawn that afternoon and Evening, but 1 Sunday 
was all I could Rent it to Him for because Slim’s Girl said 
No Girl couldn’t Act Natural sitting on the Grass Sunday 
Evening with a big Old Pop Eyed Frog Sitting there on the 


Z Fae Z Bench Making Faces at 
pt \ I5f G1 | and watching Her like so 


Pot Bellied old Judge of t 
Supreme Court just a Wa 
ing for Her to make 1 B; 
Move and Slim says as he Guesses he’ll have to 
His Courtin Horse Back after this and I don’t li 
Much to have Folks Sitting with their Girls on ¥ 
Lawn anyway unless it’s Me. 

Folks ain’t the only Things that come to see ¥ 
Lawn and from the way all kinds of Critters come fre 
every where to seeit I reckon this Little Green Spot ¢ 
the Desert must show up like the Full Moon in a Cle 
Sky on a Dark Night and I wouldn’t be a Bit surpris 
if the Inhabitants of Mars was fighting Among Ther 
selves right Now arguing as to What this New Spi 
Down Here is because it sure does Show Up like a s 
Carat Diamond on the Middle Finger of some Luck 
Nigger owning Land in the middle of a New Oil Fie 
in Texas. Me and the Frog is most Wore Out sittit 
up nights trying to Keep the Multitude out of M 
Lawn. 


Trouble and More to Come 


IRST it was the Rabbits, Jacks and Cotton T 

which can smell Green Grass Forty Miles and R: 
More Relatives than anything Else on Earth. In 1 
than a Week after My Lawn come Up when I got 
in the morning there would be a row of Rabbits Th 
Deep all A Round the Fence sitting there Looking 
My Lawn. The Frog like to have worn all the Hide 
his Belly hopping A Round inside the Fence tryin 
Scare Them away and Croaking at them so much 
got so Hoarse I had to soak a Red Rag out of the R 
tyle Kid’s Flannel under shirt in Kerosene and Wr 
a Round his neck to cure his Cold & Sore Thros 
In a day or so More the Quails commenced to co: 
every Morning about 3 Hrs. before I Like to Get Ll 
I wouldn’t have minded them so Much if they di 
Talk so Darn Much to each other. They wasn’t § 
isfied with the Good Thing they had found but the 
had to keep Chippering Away Telling each other ar 
Talking About it—and when Seven Hundred Qua 
get to Talking to each Other right up at the Fro 
Door of your Shack 3 Hrs. before you want to get 
and Every Morning, it got so it made me Mad at 
self, having to get up Barefoot in my underwear at 
Run them off‘and as soon as I Started back into 
Shack they would Fly Right Back again. 

After I commenced to Get Used to All this—an 
if That wasn’t Enough—then the Coyotes ¢ 
menced to Smell the Rabbits or Heard about it 
Some Way and then Hell was a Poppin’ All Nig! 
Long and Nobody in Town could get Any Sleep. J 
soon as it Got Dark and the Rabbits Commenced | 
Gather a Round My Lawn, then the Coyotes wou 
commence to Wail A Way at each other all a Rour 
Town for Miles and Miles, making Speeches to Ha 
other as they Gathered around the Banquet Tab 
just Like the Rotary Club or the Tammany Dem 
crats at a Clam Bake. Between you and Me I thir 
the Coyotes are the Ones that organized the Fir 
Rotary Banquet Club, circling A Round through fl 
Brush chasing Jack Rabbits and Making a Lot™ 
Noise; any way they have got the Right Idea abo 
It and Spread Lots of Conversation in Betwet 
Courses just like the Rotarians and Democrats. _ 

The Coyotes would come Sneaking In just aft 
Dusk Every Night, Two by Two and 2 by 4 and sca 
ter the Jack Rabbits around My Lawn and Pick o 
a Fat One and away they would Go After Hi 
right down Main Street and out through the Greas 

wood, making as Much Noise as a Steam Calliope tryn 
to Play A Hot Time In the Old Town Tonight with a Fl 
Iron hanging on the Safety Valve and Every Body 
Town out with a Six Shooter or a Thirty Thirty rifle or 
Shot Gun Joining in the Chorus and Shooting at the Pr 
cession as it Went down Main Street. Nobody never 
No Coyotes but it Kept some of Us Dodging Buck 
and Bullets more than it did the Coyotes with Eve 
Body Shooting Every Which Way in the Dark and the F« 
Women and the Three Kids in Town having to go to 
in the Old Adobe at Dark every Night to Keep from 
ting Shot. 

As soon as the Coyotes would get out in the Bru 
Ways the Rabbits would commence to Gather Al 
Round My Lawn again and then another Mess — 
Coyotes would Come in after them or Else the First B 
would Come Back after the 2nd Course and that’s 
Way it would Go All Night Long. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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much to do with animals. Bears, foxes, 

fishes, seals, reindeer and horses came 
vithin the official scope, together with strange 
pecimens of the genus homo. If, as some irrev- 
rent souls have ventured to say, there are two 
oos in the District of Columbia, that on the 
Till is the more lively; indeed, a clever writer 
1as recently mentioned ‘the wild bores of Congress.” So 
t is quite proper that this article should deal in part with 
nimals. Bears, indeed, must be omitted, for they are 
aboo, being in another story, and neither editors nor read- 
rs like twice-told tales, but horses and seals there shall be, 
ind perhaps others. Before, however, we turn to them we 
nust pause to hear what a distinguished congressman is 
saying. 

The member who is speaking is the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representa- 
ives, and is therefore a personage. The date is April 
-wenty-fifth of last year; the occasion is the discussion of 
che appropriation bill for the Department of Commerce. 
Listen to what he says, for it has interesting reactions: 

“Colonel Jones’’ (director of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey) “‘is the best advocate of his own cause that there 
s in the world. He is the best special pleader I ever 
cnew. He is a smart, bright, clean fellow. He is a 
zood man for the job he occupies. If the crowd of 
nen on the Committee of Appropriations are not on their 
suard all the time, Colonel Jones will get all he can from 
she Treasury.” 

To one who looks beneath the surface this is more 
jumorous than the chairman meant, for this “‘bright, 
slean fellow” who is ‘‘a good man for the job he occupies” 
s he who was attacked in the campaign of 1916 by a Boston 
aewspaper and others as the “horse doctor”? for whose 
appointment I was held up to ridicule. That, of course, 
was a campaign yarn, intended to influence votes. My 
selection of Colonel Jones for the important post he so 
ably fills was one which events have justified, and it is 
lelightful to have it so frankly confirmed by the distin- 
suished Republican chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee. A few days after the chairman’s remarks the 
3enate Appropriations Committee granted the full amount 
asked by Colonel Jones. 


[Jrnseneo ENTAL life in Washington had 


Shortsighted Economy 


ae supposed collective intelligence of Congress has 
dt rarely visualized the fact that there is any obligation to 
supply adequate means for doing the work it has ordered 
to be done. The raid upon the Treasury was only a re- 
quest from a scientific service to be permitted to do well 
the work for which Congress and the country do not fail 
to hold it responsible. It is comforting to know that the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is adequately financed, manned 
and equipped. Even so it will take years to make up 
arrears in our scientific work. In April, 1924, I tried to get 
from the Geological Survey a topographical map of North- 
western Indiana, but none existed. 
It still remains as true a statement as it is a severe one, 
that as between dollars and districts on one side and lives 
‘on the other, the record shows 
that Congress often refuses the 
‘dollars or favors the districts, 
and risks the lives. 
' It was the meanest of Nature’s 
‘murderers, a concealed pinnacle 
rock off the coast of Alaska, that 
\tore the bottom out of the steam- 
‘ship State of Washington. It 
‘was a concealed bowlder that 
‘the armored cruiser Brooklyn 
‘struck in Buzzard’s Bay. These 
are not isolated cases. Such 
Tuthless destroyers of life and 
property abound on our coast. 
/Some were found in the East 
‘River within the limits of New 
York City; many off the Massa- 
chusetts shore. Soundings do 
not disclose them, for the lead 
glances from the pointed spines 
or rounded rocks and their pres- 
ence is not revealed till a ship 
strikes them or a new method of 
surveying finds the hidden foe. 
One, in Alaskan waters, was as 
tall as the Washington Monu- 
\ment, as sharp and little larger, 
rising so near to the surface that 
at low tide it would destroy a ves- 
sel. Even in areas that have been 
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carefully studied, unknown bowlders lie within the small 
spaces left between the lines of soundings. Torun such lead 
lines twenty yards apart with a sounding every ten yards is 
close surveying, yet the rectangles bounded by such sound- 
ings cover two hundred square yards—sufficient to hide a 
large bowlder or pinnacle which may be missed. 

To find these dangers with the wire drag four launches 
are used; the two larger ones tow the drag, which is a 
heavy wire kept at a fixed depth by sinkers and buoys. 
It may be several miles long; two miles is not uncommon. 
The two smaller launches adjust the depth of the drag, 
clear it if aground, and determine the position of the dan- 
gers which it discloses. The apparatus is all specially made 
for the purpose and the work requires skilled hydrographic 
engineers with a limited force of trained men. In using 
this appliance we were met with an exasperating problem, 
for we owned no launches with which to do the work. They 
were rented from private owners and, as few could be 
found which would carry our machinery, the annual 
rental was high—about twenty per cent of the cost of the 
launch. The whole arrangement was a fine example of 
wastingmoney by refusing appropriations forsuitable boats. 
Yet the work was of vital importance; it had to go on. 


An Apology With a Sting in It 


N OCTOBER 30, 1918, we had covered thirty-eight 

hundred square miles of water area with wire-drag sur- 
veys, but there were fifty-four thousand miles yet to be 
done. Nevertheless, we had to fight for funds for every 
additional wire-drag party, and it was not until after five 
years that an appropriation was made for government- 
owned launches, built for this duty. 

Most people fail to realize that years of continuous effort 
are required to get from the legislature of this rich country 
the ordinary normal means for doing the work with which 
the same legislature has charged government services. 

The conditions described do not center in one service. 
There were similar difficulties in lifting the Census Bureau 
out of the slough in which it was found in 1913. Five years 
of continued endeavor were necessary to raise that service 
to a basis which would compare at all favorably with com- 
mercial practice. Thetwo controlling reasons for these dila- 
tory processes were politics, meaning patronage, and so- 
called economy. 

The following incidents describe the growls of which I 
spoke at the beginning, and show the spirit that often pre- 
vailed in relations that ought to have been mutually con- 
siderate. Some years ago the director of the Geological 
Survey prepared an estimate, for a deficiency bill, amount- 
ing to a few thousand dollars to cover damages to their 
equipment in the West by a storm. Just before the time 
set for the hearings on the bill the director was called on 
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the telephone and asked to come to the rooms 
of the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives. Hedid so and found the 
chairman alone, who greeted him with “What 
are you doing in here?” 

“Why, Mr. Chairman,” said the director, 
“your office asked me to come at this time.” 

“What do you want anyway?” 

The director told his story and left. The same day the 
bill was reported to the House and the desired item was in 
it. Later in the day the director met the chairman at a 
local club and said to him, ‘‘ You treated me rather roughly 
at your office.” 

“T had not noticed it,” said the chairman. 

The director went on, ‘The remarkable thing is that 
after you treated me the way you did, you permitted the 
item in the bill.” 

With a shrug the chairman responded, “That had been 
decided by the committee before you came up.” 

Sometime later, and shortly after the chairman to whom 
reference is made here left Congress, another bureau chief 
who had been very badly treated when appearing before 
him met him, and the following conversation took place: 

= Mrs , | have an apology to make to you.” 

“T don’t doubt it. There are many who owe me one.” 

“This is a real apology. When you were in Congress I 
thought you were the meanest in the whole establish- 
ment, but since I have met ”’ (his successor) “I owe 
you an apology.” The chairman is reported to have told 
this tale at his own expense. I am sure from my own 
repeated personal experiences that there was ample reason 
in both cases for the feeling expressed. 

And now we come to the promised animals, and will take 
seals first. These are not the Atlantic seals used for oil and 
leather. With those the Government had nothing to do. 
Our concern was solely with the Pacific fur seals, which are 
by law consigned to the care of the Bureau of Fisheries. 
These unfortunate animals had long been the object of 
attack by ruthless hunters, and their numbers had been so 
depleted by captures made in the open sea—the so-called 
pelagic sealing, which killed parents and infants alike— 
that the herds of Russia and Japan had been destroyed 
and our own greatly reduced. An international convention 
of 1911 had been put into effect by an Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, which stopped pelagic sealing, provided 
a five-year closed time on land killing, and allowed only the 
killing of such male seals from our own herd on the 
Pribyloff Islands in Bering Sea as were necessary to supply 
food for the native inhabitants of those islands. The closed 
season expired August 24, 1917, and it then became lawful 
to take fur seals for commerce. 


Widely Traveled Sealskins 


ee ae an interesting situation developed. The 
United States is the largest producer of raw sealskins in 
the world and it is also the largest consumer of finished seal 
furs. It would seem natural that we should sell our skins 
at home and should dress and dye our own furs. This had 
never been done. Our raw sealskins were salted and packed 
in barrels and shipped from the islands in Bering Sea to 
one of our Pacific ports. Then 
they were transported by rail 
across the continent and by ship 
across the Atlantic to London. 
They were sold there in the raw 
state for account of our Govern- 
ment; were dressed and dyed 
there for private account, and 
those intended for the American 
market were shipped back to 
us. The American buyer of 
what was originally an American 
product owned by our Govern- 
ment had therefore to pay a 
price which covered three ocean 
voyages, added to transcontinen- 
tal freight, including handling 
charges at three ports, marine 
insurance, and finally our own 
customs duty. The whole proc- 
ess was clumsy, slow and costly. 
It could have no sound economic 
basis, provided there could be 
found in the United States some- 
one who could dye and dress the 
skins as well as they were done 
in London. 

The Department of Com- 
merce planned to establish in 
this country the best method 
of dyeing and dressing raw 
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sealskins, in order that the whole process from beginning 
to end might be American, and this it succeeded in doing. 
A contract was made for a limited term, under the advice 
of the Attorney-General, for the sale at auction of finished 
sealskins to all buyers who might come. This was subject 
to the provision that a process of dyeing and dressing seal 
furs, equal to the best known to the trade, should be 
promptly established in this country and permanently 
maintained. On September 20, 1916, in the city of St. 
Louis, the first sale took place of fully dressed, dyed and 
finished sealskins under this contract. The goods were ap- 
proved by a critical class of buyers, and an American prod- 
uct, the property of the American people, chiefly utilized 
by American women, theretofore sent to a foreign land for 
sale and preparation, is now sold in an American market 
and finished in an American city for both domestic and 
foreign consumption. The results have been profitable to 
the Government. 

The Pribyloff Islands, where the fur seals live, are the 
home of the government herd of blue foxes, from which 
several hundred skins are taken every year. There are 
some government-owned reindeer on the islands, but the 
large reindeer herds are on the mainland of Alaska. One of 
the curiosities of this remote part of our national domain 
was the taking of fuel out of the sea—driftwood—which 
came, we supposed, out of the great rivers of Asia, carried 
by ocean currents through or around the Aleutian chain 
until it piled up on the shores of St. George Island, and to 
a less extent on St. Paul. There was a lot of it to be had 
for the mere picking up, but it never had been used. The 
natives on the islands— Aleut Indians who are wards of our 
Government—were set to collecting this wood. Working 
at odd times and over a small part of the coasts of these 
two islands they collected in eighteen months three hun- 
dred and forty cords of good firewood—a pile more than 
half a mile long. There was much more which could not be 
gathered for lack of trucks and roads. We sent tractors 
and trailers to these distant islands, part of whose work 
would be hauling this generous gift of Nature, so valuable 
in that cold climate, to the native villages, where it could 
be used to reduce the demands for coal, which had to be 
sent from Seattle. 

The premature report of the signing of the Armistice 
which reached Washington in early November, 1918, set 
the town wild. Our employes could not be restrained. 
They refused to work, and swarmed out on the streets, 
shouting, cheering, waving flags, letting loose long pent-up 
feelings. Those of us who knew the report was false were 
quite unable to check them. The mob spirit was abroad 
and the Government simply had to shut down until the 
hysteria passed. When the true report came a few days 
later it was received more calmly. It brought new duties, 
for it soon became clear that we should need a larger force 
in Europe to keep in close touch with developments and to 
watch trade tendencies. The President allotted us two 
hundred thousand dollars for this purpose, and by February 
of 1919 we had sent ten trade commissioners to Europe to 
investigate commercial, financial and industrial subjects 
under the supervision of our commercial attachés. We ap- 
pointed new commercial attachés for Madrid and Rome in 
March, 1919, and the latter promptly secured admission to 
Italy of eight thousand packages of American goods that 
had been held for six months at Genoa. 


Poland’s Vicious Circle 


Pee ensuing months of uncertainty brought their own 
peculiar problems, among them that which brings up the 
promised horse story. One day Mr. Livingston, market 
commissioner of the state of South Dakota, called to solicit 
my aid in selling horses. He said there were a million light 
range horses in that state which his people could not use, 
and he was charged with the duty of selling them abroad. 
He thought two hundred thousand of them could be sent to 
France for food and that the rest could be sold to Poland 
for use on small farms, where he knew they were wanted. 
Could we help him to sell them? Certainly. We could even 
send him as a government representative over to Poland, 
right into the market he sought. 

“But even so,” we told him, ‘‘you cannot sell your horses, 
though your price is right and the Poles are eager to buy.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because they have no means of paying—neither cash 
nor credits. Having no cash, they need horses with which 
to earn it, for without the horses they cannot work their 
little farms. Without credits they cannot buy horses; 
without horses they cannot earn cash, and there you are.” 
So it went in a vicious circle. 

‘“Why have they no credits?” 

“Poland, you see, is an infant among the nations. No 
one knows exactly what or where she is or how long she is 
to stay there. Till her boundaries are fixed and fixed to 
stay, her economic basis for credit is uncertain, and uncer- 
tainty blocks trade. Is Poland to have the oil wells of 
Galicia or the coal fields of Upper Silesia? Hither is a basis 
for credit, but until it is settled, or in some way credit is 
established, your horses must go unsold as far as Poland is 
concerned,”’ 
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Another group wanted to sell railway equipment to 
Poland. Their factories needed orders, part of their work- 
men were idle. Rolling stock, they said, for about five 
thousand miles of railway was needed in Poland. We were 
anxious to sell and they were anxious to buy, but for the 
time there was neither cash nor sufficient credits to be had. 
One manufacturer took the risk of accepting Polish bonds, 
but few were as daring or as competent as he. These inci- 
dents reflected something of the results caused by the long 
debates at home and abroad over the peace treaty as well 
as the widespread and intimate interest we had in the 
troubled affairs of Europe. 

The war had brought its economies as well as its wastes, 
and the end of the war brought its wastes as well as its 
economies. Much had been done by the War Industries 
Board to reduce the excessive number of sizes and styles 
of many products, and at the beginning of 1919 I formed 
the Industrial Coéperation Service to take over this and 
other similar functions begun during the war but of equal 
value in peace. President Wilson allotted one hundred 
thousand dollars from the fund for the national security 
and defense for this purpose, which made it possible to con- 
tinue for six months, at the end of which time we hoped for 
an appropriation from Congress. It was interesting and 
productive work, a striking example of which was the 
development of uses for the cottonseed hull fiber which till 
that time had been a waste product of the cottonseed oil 
industry. This fiber was found available as an insulator for 
fireless cookers and incubators, as a binder in making com- 
position soles for shoes, and as a material for making paper. 
The same service discovered, in codperation with others, 
that cotton linters could be used to make a good grade of 
book paper. We experimented on this with the small paper 
mill at the Bureau of Standards and demonstrated that the 
seven hundred thousand bales of linters, which had been 
intended for munitions and were left unused when the war 
closed, could be utilized in this way. 


Congressional Mentality at Work 


T THE request of the Secretary of State the service in- 
vestigated the possibility of manufacturing submarine 
telegraph cables in this country. It undertook, at the re- 
quest of book publishers added to that of the National 
Credit Men’s Association, to study the serious problem of 
returned goods, for it was learned that the lowest estimate 
of the cost to American business of the unjustifiable return 
of merchandise was not less than twenty-five million dol- 
lars per annum. In every case the assistance thus rendered 
was requested by industrial or business concerns. The new 
division provided a place where business men could bring 
their practical difficulties and be assured of sympathetic 
attention, and was in fact an extension into a new field of 
some of the work of the Bureau of Standards, with which it 
was in frequent consultation. 

The hundred thousand dollars granted by the President 
for this work proved more than sufficient, and when mak- 
ing our estimate for the following fiscal year—June 30, 
1919-20—we asked Congress for only fifty-six thousand 
dollars to continue it. This was refused through that same 
system of costly economy of which I have spoken before, 
and the work consequently lapsed. Any one of the different 
studies which the Industrial Coéperation Service made in 
its brief life more than paid for its entire annual mainte- 
nance, 

The work was sharply recalled to me in May of last year 
by the request of a business body for the facts developed 
about cotton linters for making paper. These facts were 
secured from Washington and furnished to the inquirer, 
with the reflection that Congress had not succeeded 
in making our former efforts fruitless. Today, after five 
years, the subject of excessive styles and sizes with which 
we dealt is under active discussion between manufacturers 
with the codperation of the Department of Commerce. At 
a single conference of the producers in 1921, fifty-five 
varieties of paving brick out of sixty-six were eliminated. 
The remaining ones were in 1923 reduced to six. 

During the war a Waste Reclamation Service was or- 
ganized, part of whose duty was to teach our people to 
save the many things of value which they throw away. A 
daily reminder of its operation was a large bag hung in the 
hallway of the Commerce Building as a receptacle for the 
discarded metal collapsible tubes so commonly used for 
toilet articles. The bag was filled and refilled with surpris- 
ing quickness by our employes. This office also initiated, in 
conjunction with the Treasury Department, a drive to save 
materials usually destroyed in annual clean-up campaigns, 
as a result of which it was estimated that in New England 
alone salvage to the value of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars was made during the months of May and 
June, 1919, and the amount invested in government thrift 
stamps. 

Through the courtesy of the public printer, to whom the 
subject was committed by law, a study was made of the 
methods of disposing of waste paper in the government 
departments, which showed that during the year 1918 the 
Government should have received eighty-six thousand dol- 
lars more for its waste paper than was paid to it under the 
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contract price. This service continued in profitable opera- 
tion until June 30, 1919. Then it ceased to exist, for Con- 
gress refused the appropriation of twenty-five thousand 
dollars which was asked in order to continue it for the fol- 
lowing year. Here also was a fine example of mad econ- 
omy, for work was stopped which netted the Government 
annually several hundred per cent profit in cash, irrespec- 
tive of its value to the country as a whole. 

At the same time another service which was successfully 
developing large quantities of unused, nutritious, cheap 
foods was deliberately cut off. It was hard for me to un- 
derstand the mental processes, if they were such, whereby 
this was done. I reported to the President on October 80; 
1919, concerning all these matters as follows: 

“One is at a loss to understand the reasoning, if it be 
such, which leads to cutting off three productive services at 
a time when their results were effectively helping the solu- 
tion of a difficult situation. The Industrial Coéperation 
Service was not an expense to the country, neither was the 
Waste Reclamation Service, and still less the food demon- 
stration work of the Fisheries Service. On the contrary, 
these three produced wealth. The country was the richer 
for every month in which they operated. The country is 
poorer for their stoppage. There is less food available to- 
day because the Fisheries demonstration work has ceased. 
Products that are valuable are being wasted in great quan- 
tities because the Waste Reclamation Service no longer 
exists. For. lack of the Industrial Coéperation Service, 
production is, in many places, either delayed or rendered 
more expensive. There is no doubt of these facts. They are 
denied by no one. ' 

“The psychology seems to have been that anything that 
was born during the war was in its nature unfitted for 
peace, extravagant. No discrimination seems to have been 
made in favor of services which, coming into existence dur- 
ing the war, yet were meant for peace. They have been 
destroyed without regard to their productiveness or their 
advantage to the country.” 

Twenty-five years ago I listened to an able address made 
by Elihu Root to a legislative committee in the capitol at 
Albany. Certain vivid passages of that powerful plea still 
stand out clearly. ‘Reason,’’ said he, “does not prevail 
with the board of aldermen; experience does not prevail 
with the board of aldermen; argument is wasted upon the 
board of aldermen; one wonders what it can be that will 
have influence with the board of aldermen.” Often in 
Congress, and out of it, in executive service and amid pri 
vate affairs, I have thought of these words and have won- 
dered about what are supposed to be the mental processes 
of the members of our national legislature as did Mr. Root 
about the aldermen. The men who compose both houses of 
Congress are of adult years, yet they often act like small 
boys. In personal life and in private affairs they may show 
mature judgment, but in official station they are frequently 
much like a mob. They refuse to do a right thing merely 
because it bears some party label, and for a like reason will 
support a wrong thing against their better private judg- 
ment. Whatever congressional government may be today, 
it is certainly not government by the people and frequently 
not government for the people. It is all shot through with 
personal ambitions and with partisanship moved by passion 
rather than by principle. It is often a cowardly use of 
power to win a supposed party advantage or a still more 
pitiful use of public position to secure a personal reélection. 


The Owners of the Iowa 
FRIEND who knows Washington life intimately says 
that on the whole we do rather well; that our great 
measures are usually good measures or in time become so, 
and that the outcome of our legislative mill compares favor- 
ably with the results obtained in other lands. He may be 
right; let us hope that heisso. I cannot escape, however, 
the recollection of hours and days wasted through years in 
the effort to secure necessary action which none opposed; to 
obtain the means to do the work which the law demanded 
of me; to safeguard lives which were jeopardized—aye, 
lost—through an ignorant suspicion leading to stinginess, 
miscalled economy; to repeated failures either to see a 
duty or to perform it. In what is thus written there is no 
more caustic criticism than I have often heard from the 
lips of leading men of both parties in Congress. Would 
that some power would give to the Congress of the United 
States the gift to see itself as others see it. There would be 
some humiliated souls on Capitol Hill if inward visi on 
would show them the reality of things as they are. 

The departments have suffered too much from isolation 
from Congress, and this has been a misfortune to both. 
One day Admiral Evans stood with me for a moment on 
the deck of the Iowa when it was black with people. I said 
to him thoughtlessly, “Admiral, this must be a great trou- 
ble to you.” “No,” he said, “Mr. Redfield, the owners 
have come to see their ship.’”” And the admiral had it 
rightly. The people of the United States own the public 
services. They are represented in their relation to them by 
the Congress of the United States, and intimacy of tour 
and relation between that Congress and the services is 
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*VE just re- 
| ceived a letter 

from Bill which 
causes me pain 
and apprehension. 
Bill’s one of my old 
friends. We were 
pals together in 
other years, but 
it’s about over 
now. For Bill has 
written from New 
York, and Bill has 
said: 

““T’m coming 
out to that little 
mountain town of 
yours next sum- 
mer, and I want 
you to take me up 
in the hills. You 
know, the where- 
men-are-men 
stuff. I just want 
to get right in 
God’s out-of- 
doors, and be next 
to Nature. To 
reallyroughit, you 
know.” 


That’s the 
trouble—I do 
know. I know, 


too, that when Bill 
gets on the train 
next summer to go 
home again, his 
entire thoughts for 
the following six 
months will con- 
cern the most de- 
licious manner in 
which to murder a 
person who he 
thought was a true 
friend, but who 
turned out to be 
everything from a 
first-class fiend to 
a public execu- 
tioner. 

The trouble is, of course, that I, like the rest of those who 
rough it as a matter of course, am a literal-minded cuss. 
We take folks too much at their word, even when we know 
that we’ll be hated for it. We’re always trustful: perhaps 
the next one will be the exception. But it isn’t, and we 
lose another friend. 
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What Bill Thinks He Wants 


ECAUSE the truth of the matter is that Bill doesn’t want 
to rough it at all. He doesn’t want to lose one conveni- 
ence of the city, nor be discommoded for a moment. What 
he really wants to do is to get a good adventure story, a soft 
place in the shade, somebody at the other end of the bell if 
he needs anything, and read an exciting tale where the hero 
plows over mountain top and through roaring gulch for 
twenty-four hours straight and finally rescues the heroine. 
Bill wants to do that very thing too—but he wants it in 
his imagination, not in actuality. About the first time that 
he feels a good-sized bowlder pressing up between his 
shoulder blades and with only a blanket between him and 
his tormentor, Bill knows for the first time what he really 
desires. He wants to go back to the city, the dear old com- 
fortable city, with its doctors and its dentists and automo- 
biles and soft chairs and comforts. He’s through with 
roughing it and all things attendant—even to the persons 
on the trip. Of course there are exceptions. There are also 
exceptions to the rule that persons have two eyes, one 
mouth, and five fingers on each hand. They are rarities. 
It happens that I live at the edge of the High Country of 
the Rocky Mountains, close to the rocky, snow- swept 
regions of timberline. There are automobile roads, it is 
true, and good ones, too, traveling to the doors of various 
resorts which contain every creature comfort. But also 
there are places in which auto roads cease to be, dissem- 
bling themselves into rocky scars in the hills which can be 
traversed only by a four-horse team, or more often by 
horseback or on foot. These are the districts which lure 
the mountaineer, and the places to which his imagination 
turns when someone mentions getting out into the open. 
The automobile road doesn’t mean the open to a person 
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who lives within touch of wilder spots. He wants to get 
away from the lanes of civilization, the city man thinks he 
wants to do the same thing—and there the trouble starts. 

It happens also that I live in a tourist country, to which 
plenty of folks make the pilgrimage every summer—per- 
sons who all winter have dreamed, from the security of a 
steam-heated apartment and conveniences at their every 
command, of getting back to Nature, of really being in the 
open with the soft stars above them, and.all the rest of the 
things that persons read about in books. But in those 
dreams they’re never tired, they never have a toothache 
nor a stone bruise, nor a bunch of sunburn with the nearest 
drug store twenty miles away, nor any of the rest of the 
things that one who really roughs it endures as if by second 
nature, and therefore notices not at all. To be truthful, 
about the only persons who really get back to Nature are 
those who seldom get away from it. She’s a pretty stern 
old girl when all is said and done, and with a lot of vagaries, 
especially when her mood happens to be that of the high 
mountain country. 

Time was when all of life, whether in the country or 
the city, was attended by a certain amount of muscle- 
strengthening exercise. Nor was that much more than a 
dozen years ago, before the automobile leaped into the 
place it now occupies as a constant slave to the lazy streak 
which exists in all of us. Back in those ancient days men 
often walked to work or chinned themselves on the strap of 
a slow-moving street car. One form of exercise begetting 
another, more persons indulged in sports instead of watch- 
ing them. The residence districts in the evening were alive 
with office men playing catch or pitching horseshoes or hoe- 
ing the garden or mowing the lawn or doing various other 
things which engaged the strength-building properties of 
many muscles. But the automobile has cut into all this 
sadly. Today the average man’s exertions consist of a few 
moments of advertised exercise, which is supposed to make 
a Sandow out of anyone in three months—but which 
doesn’t. After that he rides to work in his car, rides home 
again, and either takes a ride in the evening or does his 
sitting at home. The result is that the average man of the 
city—and often of the small town—is doctor ridden with 
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everything from 
nerves, which all 
too often is noth- 
ing but bilious- 
ness, to really 
serious ailments. 
He’s dentist rid- 
den because he 
eats soft foods. 
And he is about as 
fit to go out and 
rough it in the real 
sense as a hippo- 
potamus is fit to 
turn handsprings. 
The only trouble 
is that he doesn’t 
know it. 

Back in those 
old days it was all 
different. A cer- 
tain amount of ex- 
ercise formed a 
groundwork for 
hardier exertions. 
When someone 
wanted to take a 
fishing trip it 
wasn’t a matter of 
an automobile, a 
waterproofed tent, 
vacuum bottles, 
cots, tables, chairs, 
complete cooking 
and serving out- 
fits, tablecloths, 
and all the rest of 
the things which 
are an everyday 
part of camping- 
out equipment in 
these days when 
the amount of the 
paraphernalia is 
limited only by the 
carrying power of 
the automobile. 
Back in the dark 
ages of twelve or 
fifteen years ago, 
when one got off 
the railroad he did it with a buggy or, at best, a team, and 
he traveled light. Then sleeping on the ground was merely 
sleeping on the ground, nothing more, and it was looked 
upon as really enjoyable. 

My favorite memories are of the days when I was a kid, 
spending the summers on the farm, and the whole country- 
side congregating at some favorite fishing spot, men, women 
and children, to spend a week or so campin’ out. But even 
that was a luxurious affair. Straw was brought along for 
the women to put under their blankets, so their frail form: 
would have a cushion to rest upon o’ nights! Especially if 
they had been participants in the square-dance contest: 
which had been held upon a platform built of fence rails, 
and which ran continuously from four o’clock in the after 
noon until the fiddlers caved in from exhaustion. 


—— 


The Rocky Mountain Complex 
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HEN came the automobile and put an end to all su 

foolishness. Why stay outall night andsleep on the har 
ground, when the old bus could drag one home again in 
couple of hours? The result is that about all that is left o 
the hardihood of those dark ages is the desire. That see 
permanent—perhaps due to memories of childhood whi 
will be scornfully ignored by the next generation. Bu 
with the present one, which once did do such things, th 
complex is as hefty as anything Freud ever wrote about. 

Especially as concerns the mountains. Some way, th 
word seems to have gotten around that the mountains 
especially the Rockies, are still God’s outdoors; that wh 
one goes to them one should live next to Nature and reall 
rough it. The fact that the Rockies—especially the on 
which the tourist sees—have very comfortable hotels 
lodges, havens, rests and what not, where there is every: 
thing from down pillows to long-distance connection wit 
New York, does not seem to be taken into consideration 
Folks who go to the mountains simply must rough it, an 
there’s nothing else to do about the matter. 

I know, because, in desperation, I’ve tried. A few yea 
of sad experiences had caused me to sit down and think 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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which in and of itself is an added gratification to the car-owner. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

For five years I had been breaking the hearts of friends be- 
cause I’d been giving them what they asked for. Now I 
would try giving them what they really wanted. So I 
bought a five-room cottage at a pretty lake in the high 
mountains, where there were steel boats, trout hatcheries 
to supply the main body of water with catchable fish, and, 
in fact, everything but a bathroom. That I deleted, as a 
part of roughing it. But it didn’t work. 

My friends from the city wanted to get back to Nature. 
There wasn’t anything to do but to lug them up to another 
lake at the top of the Continental Divide where they got 
what they’d asked for. After which, they moved up their 
dates of returning home, and told me I needn’t bother to 
take them down to the station. 

The truth is that everyday life has become too crammed 
with luxurious necessities to be physically possible for the 
average city person of today to get out and do the things 
that were common occurrences less than ascore of years ago; 
to say nothing of the mental hazard, especially when the 
roughing is of the good old dyed-in-the-wool variety, on a 
pack trail and out of reach of civilization. 

It’s a queer feeling, that cutting away from the civilized, 
in these days when it seems that conveniences should grow 
on bushes. Out in the Rockies we who pound the hills from 
the beginning of its short summer until the snows lie too 
heavy in the autumn for anything but snowshoes, have a 
habit of driving our cars as far as they can negotiate the 
rocky roads without putting a hole through the crank case, 
and then, with the equipment of the camp upon our backs, 
striking out for the rest of the way on foot. Even to the 
seasoned, there is that little feeling of departure—like 
crossing a burning bridge which is to fall the minute one 
has reached the other side, cutting off retreat. 

Away from civilization, from the store, from the tele- 
phone and telegraph. Asit hits those who are accustomed 
to it, so is it magnified a thousandfold to those who are 
suffering thus as a vacation. For the first half mile or so it 
is wonderful. The grade appears easy, and the old hand 
who is leading the way has taken a pace that seems fool- 
ishly slow; the hills are beautiful and everything is so 
glorious that the novice just wishes he could call up So- 
and-So and tell him about it. Then suddenly the reminder 
comes that there is no telephone! 


What the Gentleman Should Wear 


T SEEMS impossible. No telephone! No telegraph! 

No houses—merely the succession of mountains, piling 
higher and higher, as range after range they ascend to the 
Continental Divide. Merely the chipmunks scampering 
along the trail, or a camp robber scolding in a near-by tree; 
that and the silence of the pines, paradoxically carrying an 
attitude of quietude even when they are noisy with the 
wind—like the rumbling of a waterfall which does not dis- 
turb the woodland about it. 

No telephone—and coincidentally comes the wonder- 
ment of what would happen in case of accident? Or suppose 
somebody back home should die? That is the favor- 
ite. The fact that all were well at the moment of parting 
makes little difference. Somebody might die—and then 
what? 

The newcomer to the hills asks a question—and wonders 
suddenly why his breath isso short: ‘‘ Are there many acci- 
dents in these hills?”’ 

The answer is discouraging, simply because of its brevity 
and lack of reverence for the subject: ‘‘Oh, sometimes.” 

“What kind?”’ Inevitably there springs up a vision of 
wild animals. 

“Oh, all kinds. 
ahead.” 

“But”’—it is just about this place that a rest is needed 
anyway—‘“what would happen if one of us should get 
hurt?” 

Still discouragement: “Oh, we’d manage. There’s two 
Ouse. 

“Yes, but if we’d sprain our ankles on some of these 
rocks?”’ 

Whereupon the eyes of the old head grow wide, and a curl 
of scorn comes to his lips. 

“Sprain whose ankles?’”’ he asks. 
dressed right.” 

Which, in a sentence, expresses many paragraphs. There 
are accidents in the mountains, sprained ankles and such. 
But they don’t happen often to the mountaineer or the 
man under his guidance. Those are the things which rise 
up to confront the person who has outfitted in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and like points at his favorite sporting- 
goods store for a trip in the open. And he has come to the 
mountains attired beautifully, tastefully, and thoroughly 
out of harmony with the country which he is to visit. In 
my little mountain town, for instance, the casualty list to 
clothing every summer is enormous. Golf trousers are 
slaughtered without mercy. Nice springy low-cut outing 
shoes fall before the onslaught of the enemy like grain be- 
fore a scythe; and as for wool hose, guaranteed to catch 
every raspberry brier, spine grass and what not, the death 
rate is pitiable. It is true, these things are worn in the 


Better save your wind—tough grade 


“Forget it! You’re 
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mountains. But their place is the mountain golf course, 
not the mountain trail. And as a rule visitors do not trek 
mountainward with their outing outfits for golf. They 
buy them on the recommendation of the clothing salesman 
who never has been ten miles from his store, as just the 
thing for the outdoors—to be discarded, once the tourist 
falls into the hands of the real mountaineer. Then he is led 
to a store which may not be much for looks or for window 
display, but which is there forty ways from the jack when 
it comes to giving a person what he needs for the high hills. 
The first thing that travels outward is a suit of light woolen 
underwear. 

“You'll need it,” says the storekeeper. ‘‘ First thing, it 
takes up perspiration when you’re on the grade. Then 
when the weather cools down it keeps you from catching 
cold.” 

That’s a habit of the weather in the high hills—to become 
cool. It is one of the best tricks it knows. The sun shines 
hot while the sun is on the job. But let that sun depart— 
and the wind comes straight from the snowdrifts. More, 
evening brings a drop in the temperature of five to twenty 
degrees, growing steadily colder as night progresses. More 
than once have I roasted on a raft all afternoon within five 
hundred feet of the very top of the Continental Divide, 
and with snowdrifts to the right, left, fore and aft of me. 
And the next morning at sunrise I have hied myself forth 
to break the coating of ice on the lake to gain water for the 
morning ablutions! This in the last weeks of June! Tosay 
nothing of the first weeks of September! 

So, after the underwear, comes a like assortment— pack 
boots, oversized to allow for wool socks, with moccasined 
toes and heavy leather uppers which lace high about the 
legs, giving a strong support to the ankles; and following 
the fit the storekeeper leads the way to a big can of water- 
proof grease which he souses well upon every inch of the 
leather, ruining the looks but doing much for flexibility and 
other things. The high mountains are not an arid waste. 
They are absolutely the opposite—stretches of black 
marsh ground in which the flowers grow in such profusion 
as to hide the ground, and from which water springs at the 
first weight of the human body; streams to cross, stretches 
of seepage, draining all summer from the eternal drifts high 
above, and which can be negotiated only by plunging 
through. Absorbent leather is not a good thing in such a 
place as this. Nor is a low-cut shoe. One wants boots, 
waterproofed, for the efficacy of something that can turn 
water is as necessary as something that will keep pebbles 
from the balls of the feet or hold the ankles from turning 
when a bowlder gets in the way. 

So much for the boots. Then corduroy breeches. Cor- 
duroy, in preference to moleskin or khaki or whipcord, be- 
cause corduroy is tough, because it is warm, and because 
it has certain qualities for turning water. A wool shirt goes 
without saying; and, equally, a sheepskin-lined vest. 

Sheepskin lined? In the summer? Yes, sheepskin lined 
in the summer. And if one intends to reach the backbone 
country and stay there after the sun goes down, the store- 
keeper more than likely will throw in a sheepskin-lined 
coat. There is nothing as cold as the wind from the Conti- 
nental Divide after the sun goes down. It may not reach a 
low degree of temperature, perhaps not below forty. But 
it has a penetration that would go through a steel vault. 

After this outfitting the storekeeper asks: ‘‘ How about 
a hunting knife?” 


The First Mile the Easiest 


ND then he explains that it isn’t for hunting. Nor for 
protection against wild animals, for there is no wild an- 
imal in the high hills that would harm one. The mountain 
lion is a bugaboo, to be frightened by a shot from a .22 rifle 
in the hands of a boy. Bears are infrequent, and there is 
little else. The hunting knife is far more important; exam- 
ine the cans which one finds in the high hills, and the open- 
ing almost invariably is a matter of four prongs. It has 
been opened by a knife through the simple operation of 
jamming it through the tin and cutting across, then mak- 
ing a new indentation and slicing at right angles. And for 
whatever else a sharp strong blade could be used—from 
cutting wood to slicing bread—that is the efficacy of the 
hunting knife. 

So the outfit is complete, and the baggy trousers that 
would catch on every twig, the wool hose that would gather 
briers, the low shoes that would act as a placer mine for 
pebbles, are left behind. They’re not the thing for the hills, 
just as the fishing outfits which one buys back East often 
are not the things—simply because they’re not built for the 
kind of work they have to do. Trout are the fish of the 
mountains, and trout are finicky beings. They’ll take one 
fly in one locality and they won’t look at it in another. Of 
course the fisherman who is a fool on the subject carries 
every fly in the catalogue and a few special ones that he’s 
made himself. The ordinary man goes to the hardware 
store in the locality in which he’s going to fish and asks 
what they’re takin’ best right now. The hardware-store 
man usually knows. 

But to get back to that state of mind when one leaves 
civilization. As I said, the first mile or so is fine. If on 
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foot the walking seems easy. If on horseback the ride 
seems wonderful. Then things begin to happen. Either 
the pace or the horse begins to become galling. If one is on 
foot the type of walking is far different from that of the 
country road; if on the back of one of the plodding, slow- 
poking mountain horses which in real life are so different 
from the movie type of rearing, plunging animal, that 
steady jerk and pull, jerk and pull of ascent, or the stiff- 
legged, spine-jolting action of descent, begins to get on 
one’s nerves and muscles. 

Soon there’s another question: ‘‘There’s a good deal of 
pneumonia in these mountains, isn’t there?’’ 

It’s just about this time that the mountaineer gives an 
inward groan. His troubles are beginning. 

No one who has not spent considerable time away from a 
railroad or an automobile road with persons unaccustomed 


eto anything but city life can realize how doctor-bound is 


the average mortal. Time was when a doctor amounted to 
something, to be visited or to be called only in a matter of 
real illness. That time is gone now. The doctor has be- 
come as inconspicuous and as necessary as an electric push 
button, so common in the life of the ordinary mortal that 
he isn’t even considered—until the mortal becomes panicky 
at his absence. In daily life when he has hadasymptom, all 
that has been necessary has been to reach for the telephone, 
make an appointment and then have his mind put at ease, 
But away from the railroad, the automobile road, the tele- 
phone and the telegraph, everything is changed, the doctor 
is far away, the mind can do as it pleases. And was there 
ever a mind which wasn’t obsessed with the fact that its 
owner was sure to move out of this world the minute he got 
away from medical assistance? 


Beset by Grisly Bugbears 


Eee eee for the newcomer to the wilds the symp- 
toms begin almost with the departure from civilization. 
If he’s riding a horse his back begins to ache; and, as every- 
one knows, a severe backache is always the forerunner of 
something terribly serious. Then his head begins to pound, 
and his eyes to feel as if they were being pushed out of his 
head. A strange congestive condition comes to his lungs. 
He raises a hand. His lips are dry and parched. His face 
is hot. Fever! Fever! Combined with aching back, pain- 
ing lungs, hot breath, high blood pressure! 

Again he asks a question: ‘Pneumonia takes ’em off 
pretty quick here in the hills, doesn’t it?”’ 

Just to be heartless the veteran usually replies: “It sure 
does!”’ 

After that, silence. Deep, ominous silence. 

Finally: ‘‘About what time of the year is pneumonia 
worst in the mountains?”’ 

Again, heartlessly: “Oh, most any time.” 

Which is as much scorn as the mountaineer can utter. 
Pneumonia is another pet bugbear of the hills, just like the 
fabled catamount and the wild animals that one should 
ward off with a blazing fire at night, and the rattlesnake 
that will follow for days to avenge the death of a comrade. 
Of course there is pneumonia in the mountains. And when 
it sinks its fangs into a victim it generally gets him, just as 
it gets him on the seacoast or in the Middle States or any- 
where else. But the forests are not filled with horrible 
pneumonia germs waiting gleefully to leap forth at their 
victim. Instead they are filled with coniferous odors which 
are beneficial to the lungs. All the trouble that the visitor 
is having is due to just one innocent thing—altitude. He 
is some five or six thousand feet above his usual level of 
living. He is breathing harder, and that hurts his lungs. 
His heart is working faster, and that raises his blood activ- 
ity, thus causing his eyes to pop and his head to pound. | 
Sometimes he has a nosebleed, and after that feels better. 
But it’s senseless to try to explain that to the ordinary 
mortal, cut off for the first time in years from telephonic 
communication with his dear old doctor. He knows what 
he’s got. | 

He has whatever has been his favorite fear. If, five years | 
before, his doctor told him that there was a possibility at. 
some time in his life that he would have appendicitis, now 
is that time. If he ever had acute bronchitis and has been. 
warned against following complications, those complica- 
tions have just arrived, bringing all their family. If he has 
ever been examined for life insurance and the doctor has 
put a rubber band around his arm, squeezed a bulb and 
then said he was ten degrees off on his pressure, something 
has chosen this particular moment at which to burst; no 
doubt his great aorta. Iam no doctor, yet I have treated 
pneumonia, appendicitis, gall stones, high blood pressure, 
typhoid fever, neuritis, rheumatism and rattlesnake bite, 
and have gotten a cure in practically every instance. In 
case a panting world should desire the remedy, it is simply 
this: To stand the complaints until they got on one’s 
nerves, and then in a loud, explosive tone exclaim: ‘Oh, 
for the love of Mike, shut up!”’ 

For all these things are in the mind; a mind which begins 
to work overtime the minute one parts from civilization, 
calling up terrible visions, and by dwelling upon them 
long enough, making them real. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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~only $1065 


If you can afford only one car—and that means most of 
us—then the one car for you is this new Oldsmobile 
Coach. Only a closed car is a real all-season car—and 
you want your car as comfortable in January as in June. 
Price, of course, once determined your choice. But now 


The folowing certifed accessories spe you can buy this wonderful Coach— with a beautiful 
ia e i e or perie and uic e bd bd 
installation onthe Oldsmobile Si, can be Fisher body—lustrous and enduring Duco finish — hand- 
procured from any Oldsmobile dealer in . . 
the U. 8, at these net Sr chee comelate some fittings — ventilated by the turn of a handle— for 
with necessary attachments: : . 
only $1065. Go into any Oldsmobile showroom and 

FrontBumper . : . . $15.00 
ieee ti mae see this Coach—examine its workmanship—count its 
Peer esiets Pale B00 Ihren wealth of useful equipment—and then see how much 
RadView Macnee 17s less any other car, closed or open, gives you for $1065! 

ear- View Mirror 7 *, < 5 ey ie) 9 9 Ps 
Trunk Rails (set of four} . 3 6.80 
S T Tir Cc rri . e e 5 eee eee nnn nnn seas 
Trunk Plates 3 7 i es Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 2 Passenger Coupe $1045, 
Enameled Steel Trunk . ‘ 3 25200 Coach $1065, Coupe $1175, Sedan $1275, De Luxe Sedan $1375. The G. M. A. C. extended 
Windshield Wings [pair} 4 17.00 payment plan makes buying easy. All prices f. 0. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. 
Running Board Step Plates {pair} 4.75 Cee EEE EInEEIE En In nnn nnn 


Instrument Board GasolineGauge 10.00 
Roadster Deck Rails (set of four} 5.75 OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


OLDSMOBILE-SIX 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

I remember rather vividly my first ex- 
perience as an emergency doctor. I had 
needed a fishing pal. The regular ones had 
not been on deck and so I had gone down 
to Denver to recruit one who had expressed 
a desire, time after time, to get into God’s 
out-of-doors. In this particular there are 
even folks who live as close to the moun- 
tains as Denver, which is sixty-two miles 
from the crest of the continent, who can do 
all the things that a man from New York 
ean do. An office plays no favorites. Once 
it gets a firm hold on a man it attends to 
the rest of the details. 

We fished hard that day—and it was the 
first time in his life that Ben, my com- 
panion, had ever cast a fly. A good trout 
rod weighs only five ounces, but five ounces 
multiplied enough during a day easily be- 
comes a ton, and the repetition of drawing 
in that line, then throwing it forth again, 
has its effect upon even the muscles of a 
practiced fly caster. Ben and I came back 
to camp at dark. We cooked our evening 
meal; and the usual meal of the man who 
camps out light is salt meat, fish, bread. and 
coffee, together with what canned goods he 
has lugged along. Then, under the pup 
tent, we rolled up in our blankets for sleep. 


Ben’s Rattlesnake Bite 


Hours passed. Midnight came and went. 
Then early dawn, and with it a poke in the 
ribs. 

“Coop!” came an agonized voice. 
“Coop! For heaven’s sake, wake up!” 

“Huh? Wasmatter?”’ 

“Wake up! Wake up! I’ve been bitten, 
and it’s paining me clear up to my shoul- 
der!” 

This time there was no further question- 
ing. There was sagebrush in this country, 
and some ’dobe. There might be a rattle- 
snake. The flashlight gleamed, and I faced 
Ben, one hand supporting the injured arm. 
Then with anxious eyes I looked for the 
tiny marks of that marvelously constructed 
hypodermic needle known asa rattlesnake’s 
fangs. But there was none. I felt for swell- 
ing or evidence of coagulation. That also 


was missing. Meanwhile Ben groaned and’ 


gnashed his teeth and swung his head from 
side to side and implored me to do some- 
thing. But all I could do was ask questions. 
““Were you awake when he bit you?”’ 
“No; the pain of it woke me up. Oh, 
Coop! To think of a thing like this, miles 
from a doctor. Can’t you do something?” 
“Yes, if I can find the blamed bite, I 
can cut it and get out the poison. But how 


foremost duty and one of the highest privi- 
leges of both. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that it may come to be the spirit and the 
fact. 

On July 5, 1918, I was instructed by a 
Senate resolution to furnish ‘‘such informa- 
tion as is available concerning the advan- 
tage and value to the commerce of the 
country of the acquisition, construction 
and maintenance of the canals connecting 
Chesapeake Bay with the Delaware River, 
that river by a canal across the state of New 
Jersey with New York Harbor, and the 
canal connecting Massachusetts Bay with 
Buzzard’s Bay; such report to include so 
far as available estimated costs of purchase 
and development of same, respectively, as 
deep sea-level canals, what relief will be 
thereby afforded to lines of existing rail 
transportation, the extent to which such 
canals would probably be utilized by the 
commerce of the country, and the inci- 
dental value thereof as assisting the na- 
tional defense.” 

The subject was not new, but events 
arising from the war had emphasized its im- 
portance, and whatever interest it might 
have on the economic side was enhanced by 
a hideous record of loss of life through 
marine disasters. In July of that same year 
a German submarine had attacked vessels 
outside of Cape Cod and the statement pre- 
pared by Grosvenor M. Jones and Oliver 
C. Moles, of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, which I sent to the Sen- 
ate in September, 1918, said that ‘‘the pres- 
ence as this is written of enemy submarines 
on our coasts makes the argument one of 
grim reality.” The same report spoke of the 
long, unbroken coast of New Jersey, where 
vessels can find no refuge in time of storm 
and which had been the scene of many 
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the devil can I fix it when I can’t see where 
he bit you? Where does it hurt most?” 
“Oh, everywhere. Clear into my shoul- 
der blade.” 
“‘Where else? Isn’t there a stinging?” 


“Stinging?”’ He stared. ‘‘Does a snake 
bite sting?” 

“Of course it does. Like a bee—only 
worse.” 


That worried Ben. Evidently this didn’t 
sting. I sought for just what it was doing. 
He thought that over. 

“Tt itches, Coop. Right there.” 

“Where?” 

“Right there. There—right there.” 

“Well, get your hand away; stop rub- 
bing it like that. Do you want to massage 
the stuff through your whole ”” Then 
I halted; and cussed; cussed as only one 
friend can cuss another when his heart and 
liver have been turned over with fright. 
“Well, you poor sap! You—you—know 
what’s wrong with you?” 

“No. What’s wrong with me? Was ita 
scorpion?” 

“Scorpion, my eye! That’s a mosquito 
bite. Isn’t it? Look at it close—if you can 
find it again. And the rest of it is muscle 
ache from swinging that fishing rod all 
day!” 

Whereupon Ben looked his arm over, 
found the mosquito bite, put some wet salt 
on it to kill the acidity of its sting, rubbed 
his shoulder, and then a man who five min- 
utes before was dying from the poison of a 
rattlesnake, Gila monster, scorpion, taran- 
tula or something else which is supposed to 
be terribly deadly, flopped down into his 
blanket again and snored until bright sun- 


up. 

Such is often the calamity of the hills. 

And, of course, there was good ground for 
Ben’s beliefs, because there should be in the 
hills only those things that one expects to 
find there, and nothing that one has for- 
gotten about, such as mosquitoes. There’s 
nothing more disappointing to the regula- 
tion picture of God’s out-of-doors than in- 
sects; such as red-headed ants, which take 
hold and refuse to let go; or gnats, which 
rise in swarms about one and simply love to 
linger. But of all the disillusionments, the 
mosquito is the worst. 

Somehow folks from the lower country 
just know that there aren’t any mosquitoes 
in the mountains. It’s too high for them. 
Back home, for instance, when one wants 
to get away from the mosquitoes, he goes 
up on a hill, where the breeze has a good 
play, and in this position of height is clear 
of the pests. Therefore, if one can ascend 
a medium-sized hill and be free of humming 
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visitors, how inviolable the peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains must be, rising majesti- 
cally from five to fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea! 

The truth is a little different, for the 
Rocky Mountains are exactly like New 
Jersey. There are places where one doesn’t 
see a mosquito from year to year. Then 
there are other places, like a certain mem- 
orable stretch of timber on the trail to 
Trapper’s Lake, and at an altitude close to 
twelve thousand feet, where one may gen- 
tly lay his hand on his horse’s neck, press 
it hard, then raise it, red with blood from 
the mosquitoes he has killed! The same is 
is of ants, gnats and other forms of insect 
ife. 

Altitude doesn’t bother them much. 
They seem to know that being in God’s 
out-of-doors without them wouldn’t be 
quite complete, and they’re right on the 
job—at least until thesun goes down. After 
that it gets a bit too chilly as a rule for in- 
sects smaller than large miller moths and 
similar flies to be abroad. And unless one 
deliberately pitches his camp on an ant hill 
he’s free of trouble; with the exception, of 
course, of rattlesnake mosquitoes. But 
then, there’s even a consolation about them. 
They don’t seem to carry the germ poisons 
that are prevalent in lower countries. 


Advice for the City Man 


Incidentally, in this regard, the moun- 


.taineer carries little medicine. If he hits the 


trail on foot he sometimes has a small cube 
of camphor ice, with which to coat his lips, 
so that the hot breath, caused by his exer- 
tions, will not crack them. Often, too, he 
has a small vial of iodine, a bottle of sub- 
nitrate of bismuth, a roll of two-inch band- 
age, a roll of inch adhesive, and a package 
of aspirin tablets. He needs little else. The 
injuries of the hills are usually nothing more 
than the skinning of knuckles, which would 
heal of themselves. Sometimes one will 
catch a slight cold which a tablet or two 
will cure; and beyond that, a person’s own 
system does most of the work through elim- 
ination. 

As for sleeping on the ground and the 
dangers thereof—not so much sleeping on 
the ground is done as is imagined. In the 
first place the high mountains contain here 
and there deserted huts, rangers’ cabins and 
other shelters, which exist year after year, 
doors open, windows ajar, for those who 
may find their way there. But when no 
such place is available the mountaineer 
doesn’t worry much. He selects a place 
where the pines are thick overhead. He 
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shipwrecks. It pointed out that “during 
the decade from 1900 to 1909 there were 
over 5700 disasters to shipping on the 
Atlantic seaboard.” This averages more 
than ten each week for ten years. The re- 
port further stated: ‘‘These accidents are 
known to have destroyed $40,500,000 worth 
of vessels and cargo and to have caused the 
loss of over 2200 human lives. The loss in 
property alone was thus nearly sufficient to 
have paid for the New Jersey section of the 
intracoastal waterway.” 


Intracoastal Waterways 


I visited each of the canals mentioned 
and caused the whole subject to be ex- 
haustively studied. Inquiry uncovered a 
considerable literature, of which a bibliog- 
raphy was attached to the report with ex- 
tracts from a study of the subject which 
had been prepared under authority of Con- 
gress seven years before. There was also 
included a list of disasters, stating the num- 
ber of persons and the value of the property 
jeopardized, together with several maps 
and illustrations. One of these maps showed 
the coast of Rhode Island and Southeastern 
Massachusetts, on which were marked the 
approximate locations of 1076 marine dis- 
asters known to have occurred in those 
waters. 

The significant note appears on this map, 
‘“Many more disasters have occurred than 
those indicated. It is stated that 
thirty-four vessels were driven ashore or 
otherwise damaged in a November storm, 
but no record of these wrecks is at present 
available.” 

My recommendation read: ‘‘The con- 
clusion is reached that the commercial and 
other advantages of this system of canals 


would be so great and so far-reaching as to 
warrant the early acquisition by the United 
States Government of the Cape Cod and 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canals and 
their prompt improvement as deep sea- 
level canals, as well as the early construc- 
tion across New Jersey of a sea-level canal 
of a minimum depth of twenty-five feet. 
In the opinion of this department the time 
for action has come.” 

This was written after careful study of 
the official reports of the Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, and took into 
account the fact that the Cape Cod Canal 
was, at the time, under the control of the 
Director General of Railroads. 

The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal has 
been purchased by the Government. A bill 
providing for a like purchase of the Cape 
Cod Canal has been pending without ac- 
tion in each of several Congresses and is 
pending today, having passed the House of 
Representatives on the day this was writ- 
ten. 

No official action has been taken about 
the essential link across New Jersey. The 
significance of the Cape Cod Canal was 
emphasized when the stream of vessels 
passing around that cape was diverted in 
1918 to the protected route which the canal 
furnished because of enemy submarine at- 
tacks. The Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal at a critical time in the Civil War 
furnished an essential route for transporting 
troops and supplies for the Union armies. 
The United States already owns the canal 
leading from Hampton Roads into the 
North Carolina sounds. 

The Army and Navy have joined in the 
recommendation that these intracoastal 
waterways be opened, and the state of New 
Jersey has monumented the center line of 
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builds a log fire and heats the ground. Then 
he moves the fire, brushes away the coals, 
spreads his blanket on the hot ground an 
lies down, back to the earth. And he sta 
warm all night. 

But that is for the mountaineer. The city 
man might not love it so much. In fact, 
after two or three days in the open, it’s the 
usual case to find the newcomer suffering 
from everything from pleurisy on up and 
down, and thinking up excuses by which to 
get back to town. 

Of course there are hardened city men, 
just as there are weak mountaineers. Men 
who have been getting out regularly ever 
since they were boys and to whom an ex- 
cursion into the open is merely a means of 
keeping fit. This naturally is not for them; 
except as a reminder of their own experi- 
ences as guides, tutors and general guard- 
ians. It is for the man who spends the year 
from one end to the other in an office—and 
his name is legion—and who sooner or later 
yields to the savage he-man impulse surg- 
ing within him to get right out and live next 
to the heart of Nature. Of course if that 
man spends an hour or so a day in religious 
effort at the athletic club, or if he is a sea- 
soned handball, baseball or tennis player, 
well and good. His muscles are sufficiently 
attuned to violent exercise for them to 
adapt themselves rapidly to other en- 
deavors. The golf player doesn’t come in 
this category; there seems to be a differ- 
ence, somehow, between treading the fair- 
way and hoofing it along a mountain trail. 
And if one is not accustomed to a certain 
violence of endeavor, and a peace of mind 
under all circumstances, a good way to 
rough it would be to read about it, or to 
take his roughing in smoother doses, such 
as a camping trip along an automobile 
highway, with the rough part of it con- 
sisting of going three days without a shave. 
There’s nothing much left of roughness in 
the average motor camp of today; what 
with cots, compact cooking and eating kits, 
down-filled sleeping bags, and the rest of 
the equipment, it’s a fairly easy matter to 
be a bit more comfortable perhaps than at 
home. 

For the man of the office, motor camping 
is the life. Not the other. For there are 
things which suit all persons, and the human 
body doesn’t take changes any too readily. 
As, for instance, I, who have been writing 
of the city man who goes to the mountain 
to rough it. I—who, when the winter comes 
on and I hie back to the city, suffer for 
three days from a bursting headache caused 
by the noise, and am lame for a week from 
walking on cement sidewalks! 


GLIMPSES OF OUR GOVERNMENT 


the proposed waterway between New York 
Harbor and the Delaware River, and has 
agreed to purchase the right of way if the 
construction of the canal is undertaken. 
This single element of the larger subject 
has been under study for thirty years, ever 
since the city of Philadelphia made in 1894 
an appropriation for the expenses of a com- 
mission to examine it. 


While Congress Talks 


Here then is a great practical subject 
upon which technical study has been con- 
centrated until every phase of the matter is 
thoroughly known. States, cities, private 
corporations and individuals have ex- 
pended much money and long effort upon 
it, and it is safe to say that there is no opin- 
ion adverse either to the whole project or to 
any of its major phases. Nevertheless it 
waits while Congress talks. The money 
which such an intracoastal system would 
cost would not be expended, but invested. 
The owners of the Cape Cod Canal have 
knocked at the door of Congress patiently 
for years. The difficulty with the whole 
proposition appears to be that it is merely 
one of great public usefulness. It seems to 
offer no large personal rewards. The treat- 
ment this subject has received is a striking 
example of how things should not be done, 
and illustrates clearly how the great, prac- 
tical American people, noted the world over 
for their individual initiative and executive 
capacity, fail when their national legislature 
faces a problem of social and economic 
value which offers neither personal nor 
political prizes. 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series ar 
articles by Mr. Redfield. The next and last will ap- 
pear in an early i issue, 
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A NEw COACH 


Recognizing the demand for a truly comfort- 
able and economical car of the coach type, 
Dodge Brothers have provided it. 


The new Coach reveals a characteristic 
maturity of design—in the low-swung lines of 
the body, in the arrangement of the interior 
for five-passenger comfort, and in the excep- 
tional dimensions of the doors and windows. 


The car is Duco finished in Dodge Brothers 
blue with a body stripe of cartouche yellow. 
Fittings and fixtures are first quality through- 
out, and balloon tires are standard equipment. 


So far as riding comfort and dependability 
are concerned, it is only necessary to add 
that the Coach is built on Dodge Brothers 
sturdy chassis and cushioned by Dodge 
Brothers underslung springs. 


Dheseprice.is $1095 f..0« BD. Detroit 
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DonoGe BrotHEe RS (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKRERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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“What’ll I do with it?”’ I asks, holdin’ 
the grimy thing at arm’s length. 

“Put it in the car,’ says Marion. “And 
do be careful, Gillan. It’s a real Fenton. 
Just fancy, Edith; a Lyman Fenton jar for 
seventy cents! Isn’t that a find?” 

Maybe it was, but I’ll say I felt foolish 
luggin’ that rummy thing out to the limou- 
sine. I was tryin’ to wrap it up in news- 
paper when I see Sister Marion wavin’ for 
me again. She’s captured another prize, this 
time a battered black kettle more’n two 
feet across the top, that looks as though it 
might have been used on wash days in the 
Ark. Mrs. Peck is gazin’ at it as fond as if 
it was a dead rat, and it’s plain she’s been 
protestin’, 

“Why, Edith!” says Marion. “It’s a 
stunning old brass sap kettle, and when it is 
burnished and lacquered it will be just what 
you want for a fireside wood basket. Only 
three seventy-five too. They’re worth fif- 
teen or twenty. Take it, Gillan.” 

I rubbed off some of the soot gettin’ it 
through the crowd, but there was plenty left 
for me to get well smeared up with, and I 
tucked the thing under the car, hopin’ 
they’d forget it when we left. No such 
luck, though. I find Sister Marion has got 
out a pad and pencil and is keepin’ track 
of every item. She must be some experi- 
enced auction hound, too, the way she goes 
at it. She has me grab a couple of old 
chairs and drag ’em in after them, and be- 
fore long she and Mrs. Peck are wedged 
right in front of the auction stand where 
they can get a good view of everything 
that’s put up, and can be seen by the auc- 
tioneer. She don’t shout out her bids, 
either. All she does is hold up a finger or 
nod her head; and, believe me, when she 
goes after anything she usually gets it. 

ell, it was some day she had. We got 
there at 1:30 and at six she was still stickin’ 
to it. And you should have seen the stack 
of junk I had piled around the car. There 
was a whole four-posted bedstead, all but 
the spring; three chairs, two with wabbly, 
legs; some pieced bedquilts, a couple of old 
lamps, an odd lot of glassware, and a pair 
of rusty andirons, besides the crock and the 
kettle. And when she finally quits and 
leads Mrs. Peck over to the car I asks her if 
she wants me to call a truck and send it all 
home. 

“Oh, you’ll never find a truck in this out- 
of-the-way place, Gillan,’ says she. ‘Just 
pack those things in somehow, or tie them 
on the outside. That’s the way everyone 
does.” 

She’s right, at that; for, all about, people 
are loadin’ up tourin’ cars and sedans with 
just such messy specimens. So I scouts 
around back of the house, swipes a clothes- 
line and some burlap bags, and after a lot of 
tricky work gets the whole collection stowed 
away, with the bed and kettle on the runnin’ 
board and the rest inside. But Mrs. Peck 
starts for the ride home with a dusty old 
chair in her lap and her feet in the crock, 
while Sister Marion is holdin’ a lamp in one 
hand and two water goblets in the other. 
Say, I don’t know how they felt, but I was 
blushin’ clear back of my ears, for if we 
didn’t look like a junk cart after a good trip 
I don’t know what else you could call it. 
All I was thankful for was that Mr. Peck 
wasn’t there to see us land. He’d have 
thrown a fit, for he’s more or less finicky 
about the way I keep his new limousine 
polished up. 

I think Mrs. Peck has her doubts also 
about how he’s gonna take this new fad of 
hers, for when we unloads the stuff at home 
and she looks it over she hunches her shoul- 
ders and asks Sister Marion, ‘‘But what 
am I to do with these things, now that I 
have them?” 

“Why, have them restored and fixed up,” 
says Marion. ‘I’ve heard of an excellent 
man down at the village. We'll have him 
come up and goright to work. You’d better 
clear out one room at first and furnish that. 
The living room, perhaps. Then you can 
start on one of the others. You'll need some 
rugs at once—old braided and hooked 
ones—and there’s another auction Sat- 
urday. 

I knew Mr. Peck would be home Friday 
night, and I was lookin’ for him to queer 
this junk-huntin’ game the minute he got 
wise to it. But Lady Peck is some hubby 
handler and she’s got a good line. I heard 
her breakin’ the news to him as we drives 
back from the station, and after she’s eased 
the idea over smooth he only chuckles. 
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““Marion’s latest fad, eh?’’ says he. 
‘Well, go antiquing if you must, old girl, but 
don’t let her get you in too deep.” 

He don’t do any chucklin’, though, when 
he inspects the heap of stuff stored in one of 
the sheds. ‘‘Good heavens, Marion!” says 
he. ‘“‘ You don’t expect us to put any of that 
rubbish in the house, I hope.” 

‘Quite so, Burton, ” says she. “I plan 
to have you sleep on that maple four-poster 
two weeks from tonight, and you’re going 
to like it.” 

“Huh!” says he. ‘Not if I’m in my 
right mind. I never did care for antiques, 
you know.” 

“These are not antiques,” says Sister 
Marion. ‘‘They are all early American 
pieces and the only appropriate furnishings 
for a farmhouse that was built in 1820, as 
this one was. You wait.” 

Mr. Peck took one more sniff at the junk 
and went in to dinner. But next day, before 
I drove him to the golf club, I dropped the 
two ladies at a farm auction, and when we 
picked ’em up that night and had loaded in 
their loot, there was hardly room for him to 
squeeze aboard. At that he made the trip 
home balancin’ a light stand on his knees, 
while Mrs. Peck holds an old mantel clock 
in her lap and Sister Marion hugs a 
mahogany-and-gilt-framed mirror. What 
all I had roped on the outside and even tied 
on the top I couldn’t begin to tell, but we 
sure looked like movin’ day in the tene- 
ment district. 

“T’m glad it’s getting dark,” says Mr. 
Peck, ‘‘and I trust none of our neighbors 
see us arrive.” 

“Pooh!” says Sister Marion. ‘They 
would only be envious. And we did have 
splendid luck today; didn’t we, Edith?” 

“TJ suppose we did,” says Mrs. Peck. 
“But I wish this old clock wasn’t quite so 
smelly.” 

It was durin’ the middle of the next week, 
after a lot of the stuff had been patched up 
and cleaned and varnished and rubbed 
down, that they begun revisin’ the livin’ 
room. I was in on the whole act, for they 
got me to help the man with the shift. Out 
went the nice new tables, the stuffed easy- 
chairs, the Oriental rugs; and in we lugged 
straight-backed, rush-bottomed relics, old 
rugs made out of braided rags, pine things 
that Sister Marion called tavern tables, and 
high-backed rockers with weird flowers 
painted on ’em. Down came the silk win- 
dow hangin’s, and up went frilled white 
things. All the nice pictures was stored in 
the shed. A mason came and ripped out 
the tiled mantelpiece that had been laid 
over the old brick fireplace front, and 
Marion squealed for joy when she discov- 
ered an old iron hook swung from the in- 
side. 

And by Friday noon the presto-change 
business was finished. The room looked 
like it had slipped back about a hundred 
years, and I’ll bet it didn’t have a thing in 
it that wasn’t made before Sister Marion’s 
granddaddy was born. They even had 
some old tin candle holders to light it up 
with, although a couple of funny glass 
lamps had been wired for bulbs to help out. 
By this time, too, Mrs. Peck is a reg’ lar fan. 

“Tt is all so dear and old-fashioned,” says 


she. 

“arly is the word, Edith,” says Sister 
Marion. 

“Oh, yes! I forgot,” says Mrs. Peck. 
‘And what a surprise it will be for Burton.” 


It was. ‘‘For the love of soup!” says he, 
starin’ around. ‘‘ What is this, a Plymouth 
Rock museum?” 

“It is an authentic post-colonial living 
room,”’ says Sister Marion, “and I doubt if 
there’s a better one in the state.” 

“‘Let’s hope there isn’t another,’”’ says he. 
“But where are all the new rugs and easy- 
chairs?” 

“Stored in the shed, where they belong,” 
says Marion. ‘Now sit down in that old 
comb-backed rocker and look into a real 


fireplace.” 
He did, while I piles on a couple more 
birch logs. “By George!”’ says he. ‘“‘This 


isn’t so bad, you know. I never dreamed 
these old chairs were so comfortable. And 
these things do give the place sort of a 
homy look. Must have cost something, 
though, to make such a complete trans- 
formation.” 

“Here is the staggering total, Burton,” 
says Mrs. Peck. “One hundred and thirty- 
nine fifty.” 

““Wha-a-at!”’ says he, runnin’ over the 
list. “But how could you do it at that 
figure?” 

“Auctions, Burton; farm and village 
auctions,”’ says Sister Marion; “and know- 
ing what to buy and how. There’s to be 
one tomorrow and we expect to pick up a 
few more maple pieces for your room. 
You’d better come along and see how it’s 
done.” 

‘Really, Burton,” says Mrs. Peck, “‘you 
must. It’s the most exciting thing I’ve 
ever experienced.”’ 

“Thanks,” says he, “but I guess I’ll stick 
to golf, even if myslice is worse than usual.” 

But with two women against him you 
can guess the result. He grins sheepish 
when I comes out with his golf bag to stow 
in the car. “Not today, Rusty,” says he. 
“The ladies insist that I must go to this 
fool auction with them.” 

Well, it seems this was a bigger one than 
usual. It’s staged in the side yard of a fine 
old house on the edge of a cute little town 
way up the Connecticut Valley somewhere, 
and there’s more of a mob gathered than 
I’d seen at any of the others. We’d started 
right after an early breakfast, so’s to be on 
hand before the sale begun, but there was 
dozens of cars parked before we rolled in. 

“Dealers and collectors,” says Sister 
Marion. ‘‘There’s bound to be spirited 
bidding today. And just look at some of 
the gorgeous pieces which are to be put up. 
Oh, there’s a pine dresser with the most 
interesting legs!’ 

“What, that old thing?’’ asks Mr. Peck. 
“‘“What’s fine about that?” 

She made him pile right out while she 
explained—all about the clouded-glass 
knobs set in pewter, the original stencilwork 
on the top piece, and the two dinky little 
drawers. 

“Wonderful lines, and quite early,’ says 
Sister Marion. “Just what we need for 
your bedroom. And this old highboy and 
two or three of those nine-spindle Windsors 
would complete the set. I hope we can get 
them all.” 

Mr. Peck don’t seem so anxious. He 
walks around and stares at the stuff and 
then shakes his head. ‘‘They ought to 
thank me if I should offer to take any of it 
away,”’ says. he. 

An imposin’ old girl in black hears him 
and turns to give him a dirty look, like he’d 
been usin’ cuss words or something. But 
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there’s a lot of other folks buzzin’ aroun 
pawin’ things over, pullin’ out bureay 
drawers, scrapin’ off paint with pocket- 
knives, and even squintin’ through mag- 
nifyin’ glasses. They’re surgin’ into the 
house, too, and pokin’ into everything. 

Kinda sociable affairs, these auctions. 
For one thing, all the antique dealers know 
each other, as well as most of the private 
collectors, and they get together in little 
groups. Then, of course, a lot of the merry 
villagers, who’ve been friends and neighbors 
of the deceased, gather to see what was in 
the house, maybe some with an idea of 
biddin’ in this or that piece that they’ve 
fancied. Some of ’em bring the children 
and have a real folksy time. 

Prompt at ten o’clock the auctioneer 
climbs on the plank platform that’s been 
knocked together hasty, raps on an old ta- 
ble, and starts the usual spiel about how all 
these goods was the property of the late 
Mrs. Whosit and that the executors have 
asked him to dispose of ’em at public sale, 
He announces that there’ll be no by-bidding 
and that the terms will be cash. Then he 
holds up a copper-bottomed wash boiler 
and asks what he’s offered. Somebody 
buys it for ten cents and the sale is on. 

And say, you’d never guess any house 
could hold so much truck until you’ve 
watched one emptied from cellar to attic at 
one of these are-you-all-done orgies. For in 
these old joints, where the same family has 
lived for years and years, they do seem to 
collect an awful lot of stuff. Looks like they 
never threw anything away, or lost any- 
thing, or completely wore anything out— 
except themselves. And the young folks 
who are to divide up the estate are livin’ in 
four-room apartments in Springfield or 
Worcester or Boston, furnished new and 
ate and have no use for such old rub- 

ish. 

So out comes the pieced coverlid grand- 
mother made before she was married, and 
the tin mold she used to make candles in, 
and the old spinnin’ wheel, and the brass 
warmin’ pan, and the pine chest with the 
staple hinges that she kept her sheets and 
tablecloths in, and a bandbox full of old 
bonnets, and the Cashmere shawl Uncle 
Jabez brought back from Bombay, and a 
little footstool with one leg gone, and a 
couple of patent apple parers, and a yellow 
sampler with a name and the date stitched 
in fine and careful. Also grandpa’s bell- 
topped silk hat in a moldy leather case, and 
the painted cradle he made for the first 
baby, and the maple sap yoke that helped 
round his shoulders, and the bone-handled 
carvin’ knife that had cut up so many 
Thanksgivin’ turkeys, and his old tool chest 
full of spokeshaves and jackplanes and 
augers, and even the daguerreotypes him 
and grandma had taken on their weddin’ 
trip to Concord. Then there’ll be candle 
snuffers, wooden choppin’ bowls, bootjacks, 
framed mottoes worked in worsted, wax 
flowers under a glass case, pewter casters 
for the table, a bundle of painted window 
shades, the old hall clock with the wooden 
works and the iron weights, part of a mul- 
berry dinin’ set, an old butter churn, con 
bean flails, and a string of odd buttons a 
yard long. 

Them’s only a few of the junky curios 
I’ve seen put up, and I wouldn’t have 
known the names of half of ’em if it hadn’t 
been fcr Sister Marion, who’s a reg’ lar shark 
at explainin’ such things. And you 
wouldn’t think anybody would want st 
like that wished on ’em, even asa gift. Bu 
say, there’s always some sucker ready to 
part with good money for trash that you or 
me wouldn’t look at a second time. Honest, 
I’ve seen swell-dressed ladies biddin’ high 
on rickety workbaskets full of calico scraps, 
or on little boxes with old combs and bea 
in ’em. And when it comes to rummy ol 
furniture—oh, boy! They simply go nut 
at times. 

This auctioneer is one of them real comi¢ 


If it’s a set of tin pie plates he’s tryin’ to ge 
rid of he’ll sing out, ‘Hey, Mrs. Murdock. 


you some blueberries so’ s he can have 
hunk of pie without goin’ to th’ neighbors?’ 
Or if it’s a rollin’-pin or a flatiron he’ll a 
Mrs. Joe Briggs if she don’t want a husban¢ 
persuader up at her house. That’s always 
a sure-fire joke with an auction crowd, and 
it’s seldom it ain’t pulled. 

(Continued on Page 52) 7 
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_ There isn’t much air pres- 


| sure in a toy balloon, but 


you know what a lively 
thing it is. You can’t get 


_ your finger away faster 


than the balloon recovers 


after you have compressed 


| it. Neither can the car 
' spring get away from the 


' reaction of the soft air 


cushion in a balloon or 
low-pressure tire, when 


_ the tire is depressed by 


_ striking a bump. Unless 
controlled, that spring 
action corresponds exactly 


| to the tire action and 
_ must be passed on as an 


upthrow or a galloping 


_ motion to those in the car. 


BALLOON > 
SNUBBERS 


appens 
“With Balloon or 


LowPressureTires: 


The answer to the question 
is the scientific fact that— 


The lower the air pressure in 
the tires, the more closely the 
tires and car springs act in 
unison. 


In other words, when bal- 
loon or low-pressure tires 
encounter a bump, they 
yield to it because they con- 
tain a soft, springy cushion 
of air. 


But they rebound as quickly 
and as surely as they yield 
—because they are soft and 
springy—and they pass this 
action on, through the car 
springs, to those in the car. 


The answer to the question 
of how to control or snub 
this more frequent and more 
violent action is Gabriel 
Balloon-Type Snubbers. 


Gabriel was first to recognize 
the requirements of the new 
riding problem introduced 


by balloon and low-pressure 
tires, and designed the new 
balloon-type Gabriel Snub- 
bers to meet these require- 
ments. 


The exclusive Gabriel com- 
bination of increasing brak- 
ing action and of free play 
is the result. 


The one snubs and controls 
the greater upthrow of low 
air pressure and stops gal- 
loping and rolling. 


The other, by permitting the 
low air pressure to function 
properly on small bumps, 
keeps the shocks below the 
car springs. 


These are the great Gabriel 
superiorities. They are the 
factors that enable the 
motorist to obtain and en- 
joy the full measure of the 
greater riding comfort of 
balloon and low air pressure 
tires. 


All Gabriel Snubbers look like this illustra- 
tion and bear the name Gabriel Snubbers. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
WS Sales & Service Everywhere W 


Gabriel Snubbers installed on 
your car, go to the authorized 
Gabriel Snubber Sales and 


@ Gabriel is the only spring con- 

trol device officially, by patent 
and copyright, entitled to the 

0h COW name Snubber. To make cer- 
| tain that you have genuine 


Service Stations which are 
maintained in 2200 cities and 
towns. Motor car dealers who 
are desirous of assuring their 
customers of greatest satis- 
faction recommend Gabriel 
Snubbers and many install 
them as well. 


Best for All Tires Carrying Low Air Pressure 
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All these affairs start kinda slow, for they 
begin by workin’ off the rubbish. That’s 
where the local hicks have their innings, for 
even if they don’t mean to buy anything, 
the first thing they know they’ve made a 
bid on some odd lot or other, and it’s 
knocked down to ’em. Then they snicker 
and turn red in the ears, and their friends 
give ’em the haw-haw, and a good time is 
had by all. But occasionally something is 
put up that the collectors or dealers want, 
and then the bids go soarin’. I watched 
Sister Marion goin’ after a couple of glass 
pickle bottles strong, but she was nosed out 
by a heavy-set gent who wore a cigar in the 
southeast corner of his mouth. 

“Humph!” says she. “One of those 
dealers. He will sell it for twice that.’ 

“Then why didn’t you keep on?”’ asks 
Mr. Peck. “Although, personally, I am 
glad you didn’t.” 

The boss acts more or less bored with the 
whole business. He listens and watches for 
a while, and then he takes to wanderin’ 
around and finally camps down in the shade 
and smokes. 

“Not what I call a thrilling outdoor sport; 
eh, Rusty?” says he. 

“T don’t get any kick out of it, either,” 
I agrees. 

And by noon all Sister Marion and Mrs. 
Peck has collected is a pair of rusty fire 
tongs, one braided rug, and an iron crane 
kettle. 

Then I gets out the luncheon hamper 
and they tackles the sandwiches and hot 
coffee and frosted drop cakes—the ladies 
in the car, and me and Mr. Peck sittin’ on 
the runnin’ board. Other parties was doin’ 
the same, and for them that didn’t bring 
anything the women of the Congregational 
church was servin’ cold baked beans, lem- 
onade and doughnuts. 

“Picnicking under the red flag,’ sug- 
gests Mr. Peck. ‘And for this I am missing 
a perfectly good foursome!” 

h, the real sale doesn’t begin until 
afternoon,” says Sister Marion. ‘ Wait 
until they start putting up what they insist 
on calling antiques.” 

She knows the game, all right. After 
lunch a lot of the neighbors drifted back 
home, but twice as many recruits took their 
places. They rolled in in limousines and 
tourin’ cars and sedans until the street was 
jammed. Classy folks who had summer 
places anywhere within fifty miles, and 
some from the resort hotels, for the news of 
this event had been well broadcasted. I 
was loafin’ on the edge of the mob when the 
fun begins in earnest. It’s all over a kinda 
battered sideboard thing that I’d be sore if 
anybody stuck me a five-spot for. And [ 
gets bug-eyed when the biddin’ starts at 
twenty-five and goes on at ten-dollar jumps 
until it stops at two sixty-eight. 

“Say, is it lined with gold or sump’n’?” 
I asks a gent in a check suit who’s quit at 
two thirty. 

“Tt’s a Sheraton with original shell and 
trident brasses,” says he, which leaves me 
right where I was before. 

“Brass must have gone up,” says I. 

Then I watched ’em sell a homely little 
vase effect that looked like it might have 
come as a prize with a pound of tea, and it 
goes for an even forty dollars. ‘‘Stafford- 
shire,’’ says somebody. 


SALOME=WHERE THE GREEN GRASS GREW | ; 


My Fence is All Tore Down Now and 
My Lawn is All Gone and I’m trying to 
Write This in Jail, chained up by the Leg 
to a Big Granite Rock, which is All the Jail 
we have Here, as a Warning to Other Folks 
who may Want to Try to Grow Green Grass 
to Be Careful because the Man who Wrote 
that Piece in the Paper about anyone Being 
a Public Benefactor Who Made Two 
Blades of Grass Grow where None Growed 
Before, Didn’t Know What he Was Talk- 
ing A Bout, because Look at Me Now. I 
Grew 100 Square Feet of as Pretty Im- 
ported Irish Australian Rye Grass as Green 
as Green and 100 Miles from Where Any 
Body Ever Saw Any Before—and I’m IN 
JAIL FOR IT. 

How Come was This Way. With No 
Body getting No Sleep and so Much Shoot- 
ing going on every night, Night After 
Night, some of the Boys commenced to 
Get Nervous and Careless and One Night 
the Chuckawalla Kid shot Cutaway Bill 
Sims in the Seat of the Pants Behind a 
Mesquite Tree with a Load of Bird Shot 
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Meanwhile Mr. Peck has been listenin’, 
too, and he’s looked over the old pine 
dresser that they’d told him he ought to 
have. And somehow when it’s finally put 
up he gets the fever. When it seems to 
stick at twenty-five and is about to be 
knocked down to somebody in front he wins 
the auctioneer’s eye and holds up his finger. 

“Twenty-seven,” says the hick on the 
platform. ‘‘ Will you gimme the thirty?” 

He gotit. ‘‘ Thirty-five,” says Mr. Peck. 

The other party goes to forty. The boss 
counters with a ten-dollar raise. He has his 
jaw set and there’s a glitter in his eyes like 
when he braces himself to carry a bunker. 
But he’d run against somebody just as 
stubborn. It wasn’t until he’d run the 
thing to ninety-five and the crowd was 
gaspin’ that he had the opposition beat. 

‘“What’s the name?”’ calls out the clerk. 

And when he gives it we sees a gray 
bobbed lady down front stand up and stare. 
It’s Sister Marion. In a minute she has 
pushed out to where we are. 

“Of all the silly things, Burton!”’ says 
she. ‘Of course I didn’t dream it was you 
who were bidding against me.” 

He grins, foolish. ‘Well, 
didn’t we?”’ says he. 

“Oh, yes, we did,” says she, sarcastic. 
“But if you're going to do any more bidding 
let’s stay together.” 

“‘T’m through,” says he. 

But he wasn’t. Once he’s started at a 
thing he’s one of the kind that likes to stay 
with it. He ain’t made a million or so in 
the bond business without workin’ up more 
or less of a bulldog disposition. And it 
seems this auction stuff has sort of stirred 
his sportin’ blood. Next thing I knew he 
was right in the thick of it, biddin’ against 
dealers and collectors, and havin’ stuff 
checked off to him right and left; all kinds 
of junk, from luster pitchers to hooked rugs 
and a Franklin stove. 

“Good night!” thinks I. ‘‘Here’s where 
I ride my passengers home on the mud- 
guards and hood.” 

But when it’s all over and we come to size 
up the young van load of things he’s bid in, 
it’s plain we gotta have a truck from some- 
where, and by doin’ some lively scoutin’ I 
finds one with a driver who’s willin’ to make 
the trip for twenty dollars. And on the 
drive back Mr. Peck is jollier than I’d ever 
seen him. 

“Why bea piker, Marion?” says he. “If 
early American is what we want, why not 
goafterit? Irather think I picked up some 
good pieces.” 

“But that awful looking black bureau, 


we got it, 


Burton!” protests Mrs. Peck. ‘‘Why did 
you ever buy that?” 
“Oh, I got it cheap enough,” says he. 


“Only ten dollars, you know. We’ll put it 
in Rusty’s room; eh, Rusty?” 

“What you got against me, Mr. Peck?” 
says I. 

And Sunday mornin’, as I was gettin’ the 
car ready to start for the golf club as usual, 
the boss comes out to the shed where his 
truckload of prizes had been unloaded the 
night before, and begins pawin’ ’em over. 
Then all of a sudden I hears him callin’ ex- 
cited for me. He has his knife out and is 
scrapin’ the paint off that black bureau. 

““Come here, Rusty!” says he. ‘‘Look 
where I’ve scraped. Isn’t that mahogany 
under the paint?” 
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“Looks kinda dark reddish,’ says I. 
“Might be, at that.’ 

“Call Mrs. Peck and her sister,” says he. 

When I’d dragged ’em away from break- 
fast Sister Marion inspects the scraped 
spot. 

‘Crotch veneer, Burton!’’ she announces. 
“And the lines are excellent. I believe 
you’ve picked up a bargain. If it’s all like 
that this bureau ought to be worth at least 
a hundred.” 

“We'll soon see what it’s like,”’ says he. 
“Rusty, get some pieces of glass and let’s 
get off some more paint.” 

No, we didn’t go near any golf course 
that day. We spent most of it scrapin’ 
black paint off that bureau, and as soon as 
we had a drawer front or a side done Mrs. 
Peck and Sister Marion had to be dragged 
out to see. Honest, I got almost as excited 
over the game as he did. 

Well, from then on he’s a changed man. 
All he seems to be bent on is collectin’ 
enough old furniture to take the place of 
the new stuff in different rooms, and as fast 
as he gets it done and fixed up he orders the 
decorator’s things carted out. You ought 
to see the spiffy new bedroom set he hands 
over to me, and the Turkish rugs I got on 
the floor. 

He lays off golf AbeOhitet too. Instead 
of signin’ up with the old reg’lars for the 


week-end foursomes he takes Mrs. Peck and * 


chases auctions. Sister Marion had to go 
home, but she ain’t needed any more. Mr. 
Peck can buy more in an afternoon than 
she ever got in a week. He’s bought books 
on old furniture, and got himself wised up 
to the different kinds, until he’s as foxy as 
any of ’em. To hear him get off the patter, 
and talk about taproom tables, and flip 
glasses, and duck-footed legs, and comb- 
back Windsors, you’d think this was his 
reg’lar job, instead of buyin’ bonds. And 
I’ve handled so much of the truck myself 
that I could ’most qualify as one of them 
collectors. Yeauh! I got soI can squint at 
an old table and tell whether it’s early 
eighteenth or late Grand Rapids. 

But I can’t make any hit with golden- 
haired Sadie along that line. ‘‘Don’t tell 
anyone,” says she, ‘‘but daddy thinks Mr. 
and Mrs. Peck have gone plumb crazy over 
this antique business. Why, when we 
moved up here we threw away a cartload of 
just such stuff.’ 

“Then you missed the chance of your 
lives,” says I. ‘“‘ You should have staged an 
auction.” 

Sadie says she’s never been to one. I 
didn’t plan on takin’ her to anything of the 
kind, either, but here last week when I’m 
sent alone with the car to bring back some 
pieces that we’d left behind on our last trip 
I gets an O. K. on havin’ Sadie go along. 
And it was while we was joggin’ back across 
country that we comes to this farmhouse 
where there’s a small crowd and a red flag 
hung out. 

“‘Let’s blow in an’ give it the double-o,” 


says [. 

It’s kind of a punk, third-rate auction, 
with a small crowd of jays and no dealers 
nor summer folks present, and the stuff is 
mostly what Sister Marion would call jig- 
saw period. There was a grained pine spool 
bed in the lot and I sticks around until I 
sees it sell for a quarter. Also a block tin 
candle scone that went for ten cents. 
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and Cutaway Bill didn’t Like It Very 
Much, but he didn’t Blame the Chucka- 
walla Kid and said it was All My Fault 
because if I hadn’t Planted the Grass there 
wouldn’t be So Many Jack Rabbits in 
Town at Night and Coyotes chasing them 
and Folks Shooting at Them and he 
wouldn’t Have Got Hit Behind the Mes- 
quite Tree because he wouldn’t Have Been 
There with a Gun waiting to Shoot a 
Coyote when the Chuckawalla Kid Shot 
Him if it hadn’t of been for My Lawn. And 
on the Strength of This and a Few Drinks 
and Bird Shot in Him, he Swore Out a War- 
rant Against me for Disturbing the Peace. 

I told Cactus Bill Smithers who is Judge 
and Working in the Garage for me not to 
issue No Warrant or I would Fire Him but 
Cactus Bill’s Girl who was Pretty Sore 
about being Kept Up Nights and Sleeping 
in the Old Adobe to keep from Getting Shot 
told Him he was a Free American Citizen 
and the Judge and to Stand Up for His 
Rights or She would Quit Him and if he Got 
Fired Her Pa would give him a Better Job 


in the Restaurant where he wouldn’t have 
to Get So Greasy and they could be To- 
gether, so Before I knew what was Going to 
Happen I was Arrested and on Trial before 
a Jury of 4 Women and the Chuckawalla 
Kid and Scar Faced Scroggs. It Beats Hell 
How Much Trouble Women can Stir Up 
and then Settle It All their Own Way with- 
out giving a Mana Chance to Talk A Tall. 

As soon as I was Arrested I was Surprised 
to Find Out How Many People Didn’t Like 
Me. I didn’t Have No Chance and the Trial 
was A Joke to Every Body but Me. It 
Looked Like I was to Blame for Every 
Thing that Ever Happened in the Last 20 
Years and the Jury found me Guilty all 
Talking at Once about Different Things 
and without Leaving their Seats in the 
School House where school was Dismissed 
and the Trial Held and when Cactus Bill, 
the Judge (he’s Sure Some Joke as a Judge) 
Tries to Fine me Fifty Dollars and Orders 
My Lawn Destroyed I Busts Him in the 
Nose and Breaks 3 of His Ribs and 2 of My 
Knuckles and then while the Rest of them 
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“Do you ever buy anything at these 
sales?’’ asks Sadie. 
“But I could. Maybe I 


About then the guy holds up a dusty pic- 
ture in an old frame—a vivid red-and-green | 
thing of a little old-fashioned girl holdin’ a 
rose about the size of a cabbage. 

“Now who wants this here lovely piece of 
art?’’ asks the auctioneer, and the crowd 
giggles. 

‘Five cents,” bids a woman in a print 
wrapper. 

“Ten,” I sings out, prompt. 

“Your property, young man,” says the 
auctioneer, and the crowd roars. 

“T’ll hang it in my room,” I whispers ie 
Sadie 

“How about the mate to it, young feller?” | 
asks the auctioneer, holdin’ up another. — 

The snickerin’ of some of them yaps got 
under my skin. ‘‘Ten,” says I, and nobody 
raises me. . 

“Ha!” says the guy. ‘“Here’s a young 
man that knows real art when he sees it. 
Bring out the rest of the collection, Hank.” 

There was half a dozen more, all about 
the same type, and I didn’t want ’em any 
more’n a cat wants a safety razor, but I’d 
started a bluff with these rubes and I 
wasn’t gonna let ’em think I’d squealed. So 
I bought the lot at a dime apiece. Then 
See helped me lug ’em to the car and we 

eat it 


“ Course,” I explains, “I was just 
showin’ you how it goes. I’ll chuck ’em in 
the shed.”’ | 


But about half a mile from home we rund 
across Mr. Peck, who’s been on a littl 
tramp to limber his legs, and I picks him up. 

““What’s all this?’”’ he asks, spottin’ the 
collection of bum art on the back seat. 
“You haven’t been bitten by the anctioll 
bug, have you, Rusty?’ ; 

And I has to admit that I stopped off for 
half an hour and got stung. 

“Well, well!” says he. ‘‘Nothing very 
rare about the frames, eh? And I must 
say, Rusty, that the color scheme is a bit 
lurid. They are —— Why—er—slow up a 
moment until I get my glasses on. By 
George! Curriers, every one of them!” | 

“Wh?” says I, pullin’ up at one side of 
the road. “As bad as that?’ 

“Bad!” says he. ‘‘They’re Currier & 
Ives prints, and rare ones, I believe. I 
didn’t know that you knew them. What 
did you have to pay, Rusty, if I may ask, 
for these gems?”’ 

“The lot stands me eighty cents,” says I, : 
“Did I get nicked?” 

He stares at me for a minute over the toll 
of his glasses. ‘‘ You lucky young rascal!” 
sayshe. ‘‘I’ll gladly give you an even hun- 
dred dollars for the collection, but I warn 
you I shall be getting a bargain.” 

*You’ve got it then, Mr. Peck,” says I. 

‘And you have joined the frenzied frater- 
nity, Rusty,” says he, passin’ over five 
yellowbacks with a grin. 

I ain’t sure but what he’sright. Say, I’m 
gettin’ so I can’t pass a red flannel under- 
shirt hung out on the line without feelin’ 
sort of a thrill along the spine; and last 
night I woke up all excited to find that I 
was wavin’ two fingers in the air. 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Ford. The next will appear in an) 
early issue. 4 


[ 


| 
Hold Me he Gives Me 10 Days in Jail for 
Contempt of Court. That’s Another Joke 
but he ain’t got Sense Enough to Know It. 
I’m In Jail, all Right All Right, as the 
Irish Man said, and No Question About 
That, sitting out here in the Sun on a Big 
Granite Bowlder with a Chain A Round My 
Leg—because there was Too Many 
Them for Me and No Man can’t Buck Too 
Much Public Opinion No Where—but 
there is 5 of Them in the Hospital they had 
to Start in the School House and when My 
Term is Up there is Going to Be Something 
Doing in This Here Town. I don’t Mind it 
So Much Now that It’s Done Because Some 
of the Women is commencing to Feel Sorry 
for Me now and Wish they Hadn’t of Done 
it and I am Getting More Good Things to 
Eat than I Ever Hadi in My Life—and Any 


Miles of Here—and That’s Worth Some 

Thing Just to Think About the Rest of My 

Life. —Dick Wick Hall, 
Amateur Gardener. 
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“World’s Greatest Buy” 


Everyone Says [t—Sales Prove It 


ESSE xX 


Six 


COACH 
‘895 


The Coach is now priced below all comparison. It is the greatest value 
in Hudson-Essex history. 


Largest production of 6-cylinder closed cars in the world makes possible 
these price reductions. Hudson-Essex alone have resources to create 
this car and this price. 


No car at or near the price rivals the Coach in actual proof of value—which 


is SALES. 


For those who wish a higher-priced car the Hudson Sedans at the new 
prices are incomparably the greatest values in the field. “They are the finest 
Hudson cars ever built. The all-aluminum bodies are the exclusive product 
of one of the most famous custom-body builders. 


The new Sedans are offered in line with Hudson’s policy of giving the 
world’s greatest values in closed cars. 


Hudson 5-Pass. Sedan Now $1795 
Hudson 7-Pass. Sedan Now $1895 


All Prices Freight and Tax Extra 


HUDSON 


Super-Six 


COACH 
$1345 


Largest Selling 6-cylinder Closed Car in the World 
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ride her up along the river and show her the 
monument they had built for General Grant. 
He admitted it was rather too big for Car- 
verstown churchyard, but it wasn’t any big- 
ger than Major Rufus Potter, bless his heart, 
was entitled to sleep under. 

Well, I had my office dig up the history 
of Central Western Land. As Mrs. Potter 
had said, it was a relic of the old Mississippi 
& Western, and all it owned was some of the 
land that the Government granted to that 
pioneer when it was built. There was no 
value in it, so far as I could see—no min- 
erals, no timber worth the cutting, no good 
land for grain or farming. It had a little 
annual income from grazing and irrigation 
arrangements and other small things, but 
no more than enough to pay taxes and pica- 
yune administration expenses. The stock 
was all but worthless and naturally it had 
faded out of the Wall Street picture. 

But it had been kept on the stock- 
exchange list, and that meant that some- 
body was interested in keeping it there, 
dead as it was. So I went a little deeper and 
found that more than half of all the out- 
standing stock was owned by the Swanson 
estate. Then I remembered that old John 
Swanson was at one time a very large 
holder of Mississippi & Western. Out of 
that he got a big block of this Central West- 
ern Land and I learned that later he picked 
up a lot more at low prices. God knows 
why, but he did. Then he died and his 
estate has been in litigation ever since. It is 
famous in that way, you know. There area 
thousand heirs, more or less, and the prop- 
erty is tied up so tight that Houdini himself 
couldn’t get anything out of it. That was 
another reason why nothing could be ex- 
pected of Central Western in the market. 
With such frozen control there couldn’t be 
any change in its affairs for a long time. 

I found, too, that there was no market in 
the stock on the exchange—a little wanted 
and a little offered, but not enough either 
way to prevent a small amount of buying 
or selling from moving the price consider- 
ably. Anyone could have jacked it up a 
couple of dollars by buying two or three 
thousand shares, but no one would want to 
do that because there was no reason to sup- 
pose that, after it had been put up, there 
would be any buyers to sell out on. 

I had that much information ready for 
Henderson next day, but he didn’t come 
downtown at all. We were having a roaring 
market, but he spent his time motoring 
little Mrs. Potter all over New York. I met 
him here in the club that night and he told 
me he had been a boy again among the ani- 
mals in Bronx Park. Mrs. Potter, he said, 
had enjoyed Woodlawn Cemetery most; 
and he didn’t expect me to laugh at that 
either. He told me they had seen the kind 
of monument they were going to have, but 
he was ready to agree that Central Western 
Land wouldn’t pay for much of it. 

“Tt’s trash,” he said. ‘“‘Go ahead and 
sell it in the morning and we’ll make that 
monument out of something else.” 

But we didn’t, for the circus began right 
there. We came downstairs, headed for 
home, and out there in the hall we ran into 
four or five men who had just come in. 
They all were stepping rather high and that 
pompous little duck, J. Chester Downey, 
was a shade worse than the others. Now 
J. Chester is bad enough when he’s cold, 
but when expanded by heat he’s fit for 
nothing but Congress. He barely knew 
Henderson, but his liquor made that un- 
important and he came up with his hand 
stuck out only a little ahead of his chest. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Henderson,”’ he said, 
as if Johnny had been Addison Sims. “Glad 
to see you, Mr. Henderson, very glad. 
What d’ye say to things downtown?” 

Johnny threw him a look that would 
have chilled an Eskimo. He said, “It’s 
quite a lively market,’ and moved on; but 
Downey moved with him. 

“Things are getting pretty high, aren’t 
they?” he chirped, and Johnny stopped and 
looked down at him. I could feel the look. 
“They’re getting too high to be safe, Mr. 
Henderson; that’s my opinion,’ says J. 
Chester in his cocksure way. 

I was surprised to hear Johnny say 
slowly, ‘‘Well, not everything.” 

“Oh, come now,”’ Downey sputters, very 
familiar and confident, “the whole list is 
toppy. You know that as well as I do.” 

“Some stocks hayen’t started,’ says 
Johnny smoothly, taking his hat and stick 
from the coat-room boy. 
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“Just which ones?” asks the little man. 
“What, for instance?’”’ He wanted his tip, 
you see—just like old Dan. 

“Well, there’s Central Western Land, for 
one,” says Henderson easily, and I choked. 

Downey yapped, “‘ Hell’s bells, you don’t 
mean to say there’s something doing in that 
dead old bird,’”’ and Johnny smiled down on 
him like a chorus girl in the finale. 

“You never can tell,’ he said. ‘‘Good 
night.” 

In the motor he asked me, ‘“‘ Dick, who 
was that sweet little friend of mine? I 
don’t seem able to place him.” 

I told him that J. Chester Downey was 
the self-recognized livewire of the enter- 
prising stock-exchange firm of King, 
Downey & Co., and a perpetual candidate 
for the title of Napoleon of Wall Street. 
That seemed to interest him a lot and he 
was very quiet until we pulled up at my 

oor. 

Then he said, “Don’t sell that Potter 
stock in the morning, Dick. It’s just 
possible that the little Downey person will 
be so clever as to misunderstand what I 
said to him and lift Central ‘Western a bit 
by buying some of it. So we'll be friendly 
and give him a chance. And suppose you 
put your own nose in there again tomorrow 
and make a few more inquiries about the 
market in the stock. You needn’t keep it 
secret that you are investigating because 
Johnny Henderson wants to know.” . 

Of course I knew what that meant, and 
by noon next day quite a few of the in- 
quisitive souls on the floor had confidential 
information that Johnny Henderson was in- 
terested in old Central Western Land and 
was sizing up its market. At the same time 
somebody slipped in and scooped up a 
thousand shares or so, and the price spurted 
up to 3. As I told you, it didn’t require 
much buying to move it. Then I went over 
to Henderson’s office to report, and I wasn’t 
there very long before the second chapter 
began. 

Johnny was standing by that big window 
of his, frowning down into Broadway, and 
I had just finished telling him I didn’t be- 
lieve Downey had done the buying that 
had started the stock up. The next second 
he gave a little yelp and there was a crash 
and clatter below. I jumped to have a look. 
One of those heavy old taxicabs had 
smashed squarely into the stern of a surface 
car that had stopped suddenly, and a big 
sedan had swerved from behind and run 
across the sidewalk, full into the entrance 
to one of the buildings beyond Wall Street. 
Men and women were scattering like 
frightened ants and in the space they left 
clear I saw a fat little man scuttle out from 
the edge of the car’s front, trip and fall at 
the curb, lose his straw hat, scoop both it 
and himself up with one great effort, and 
disappear into the nearest doorway. 

We both saw who it was. I said, ‘‘That 
was Tony Miller!’”’ and Henderson nodded 
without saying anything. But after we had 
watched the crowd gather around the 
wreck for a while he turned to me with a 
curious look. 

“Things happen that way,” he said, as 
if he had thought it all out. ‘‘He wasn’t 
even scratched. Do you know where you 
can get hold of him?” 

I know Johnny Henderson too well to 
ask him to explain anything. It doesn’t 
get results. I knew where to reach Tony 
Miller, and I went away to get him and 
bring him in. You know Tony, of course. 
You don’t? That’s queer. I thought 
everybody knew Tony Miller. Two gen- 
erations down there in the Street, or maybe 
three, have tried to solve the mystery of 
him, but it hasn’t been solved yet. They 
all give it up finally, and afterward, when 
he’s mentioned, they say, ‘‘Tony Miller! 
That little rabbit? What the devil can he 
know? But what was it he told you? He 
gets good things sometimes. What did 
he say?” 

You must have seen him down there—a 
squat, thick little man—a gnome with a 
carved face and a stubble that brings out 
the curious vagueness of his Irish gray 
eyes. He goes trotting around with the 
jerky gait that so many little fat men have, 
running in and out of the commission 
houses, chumming with the customers’ men 
and the tape watchers. He’s had them 
guessing for years. I suppose what he has 
is a freak memory and an uncanny imagi- 
nation; but whatever it is it gets him plenty 
of audience. He’s always full of the most 


remarkable tales of what’s being done inside 
the game—in the holy of holies by the 
highest of the high priests, you know. And 
now and then he turns out to be amazingly 
right. When that happens there’s a boom 
in his reputation and for a while they’ll 
believe anything he says. 

You know that Tony is an impossibility, 
but you listen to him in spite of yourself. 
He claims to know everything, and often 
he’ll startle you. He claims to answer 
every question that’s asked when he’s 
around, and he doesn’t stop to look in the 
back of any book for the answers. You’d 
suppose the Directory of Directors was his 
private telephone list, with the Social 
Register holding the overflow. What he tells 
is, I suppose, the total of what he hears, 
plus what he dreams, plus what he invents; 
but there’s always a thread of truth in it 
and that’s what gets you—impresses you. 
Then, too, the mystery helps. His name 
isn’t Tony Miller at all, and although the 
Street has known him so well for twenty 
years and more, no one yet has discovered 
just who he is, or how he lives, or where. 

You see, a man has to live and pay taxes 
in Wall Street half a lifetime before he 
stops believing in the possibility of the 
impossible. Most of them downtown 
haven’t been there that long and that’s 
why Tony gets his hearing. Yet even old 
ones at the tickers will sit with their 
mouths open while he fiddles with the tape 
and tells his tales of Jack, the Wall Street 
Giant Killer, or the Three Bears of the 
Stock Exchange—and when he passes out 


a tip. 

Well then, this Tony Miller picked up my 
call and came twitching up to Johnny 
Henderson’s desk late that same afternoon, 
with his gray hair all plastered down for 
the occasion and no other grooming that I 
could see. The adventure in Broadway 
traffic had affected only his hat. Hender- 
son started with “‘What can you tell me 
about Central Western Land?” and with- 
out turning a hair Tony rattled off all the 
facts I had dug up and a lot more. He 
knew all about the Swanson control and 
had some interesting trimmings for his 
explanation of that. They turned out to be 
true enough, by the way. And then he put 
on a foolish grin and asked Johnny a 
question. 

‘Why do you want to know about it?” 
said Tony. ‘‘Are you getting ready to do 
something in it?”’ 

Johnny gave me a queer look and an- 
swered that with the precise truth. He had 
no interest whatever in Central Western 
stock—yet. A friend who owned some of 
it had brought it to his attention. He was 
looking into it and its possibilities but no 
one seemed to know much about it. He 
had sent for Tony, who knew so many 
things, hoping to get information. First, 
he wanted to know whether there was any 
sleeping Wall Street interest in the old 
stock that might wake up if there should 
be favorable developments in its affairs. 
Had Tony any ideas as to that? 

Tony has ideas as to everything. He 
shook out his feathers and told Johnny 
Henderson that it wouldn’t be any use 
trying to move Central Western Land. The 
Swanson crowd wouldn’t let it be moved. 
He knew that because a certain Lovegrove, 
of his intimate acquaintance, had tried it 
once. This Lovegrove seemed to be a great 
man in the financial world and Tony was 
scornful when neither Henderson nor I 
could place him. Why, he was one of the 
Lovegroves of Sandusky. Not the big 
Lovegrove—not the one with the whisk- 
ers—not that one. The other one—the 
little fellow—George! Certainly we must 
know of George Lovegrove, because he had 
more money than any of them. This Love- 
grove man, then, had tried to start some- 
thing in Central Western at one time, but 
the Swansons were cold and wouldn’t play 
with him. That was how Tony, his friend, 
came to know all about the company. 

Henderson never blinked an eye through 
all this, and when it was over you’d have 
thought he was talking confidentially to 
J. P. Morgan himself when he said, ‘‘ Now 
that’s very interesting, Miller. I can see 
that you know a great deal about the 
thing and I’m glad you came in. But, 
between ourselves, tell me this: Have you 
ever heard it suggested that there may be 
oil on the Central Western property?”’ 

Oil! Do you get that? I didn’t—for a 
minute. And Tony took it, bolted it like a 
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hungry puppy. He answered like a shot 
he always does. 

“Of course there’s oil there,’”’ he s; 
“Why wouldn’t there be oil there? Th: 
why Lovegrove wanted to go into it. ] 
the Swanson outfit won’t let anybody kr 
about it.’”” He stood up to Henderson : 
beat one hand into the palm of the ot] 
“Don’t you see how it is?” he explair 
“As long as they are fighting among th 
selves none of the money can be sp 
putting down wells, and none of 
estate’s stock could be sold out no mat 
how high it might go on the news o 
strike. That’s why the oil stays where : 
and does nobody any good. That’s v 
the Swansons swear there’s no oil there. 

Henderson caught my eye again and s 
carelessly, ‘‘Oh, I can see that. But sc 
syndicate that is willing to take a cha 
and spend the necessary money mi 
make an arrangement with the estate 
drill and pay royalty on what oil it gets. 

Tony let his grin come back slowly : 
you could see that he had discove 
Johnny Henderson’s secret when he gigg! 

“Oh, ho! That’s the kind of a ¢ 
you’re working, is it?”’ 

“‘T’m in no deal,” Johnny told him v 
positively. “‘I mentioned that only a 
possibility.”’ 

But Tony went on giggling: ‘I kn 
Oh, I understand.” 

So Henderson said, ‘‘I tell you I have 
personal interest in the stock. I sim 
want to know what the situation is. If 
will gun around and bring me what in! 
mation you pick up on Central Weste 
I'll make it worth your while.”’ And 
little chap went out, promising to deli 
that kind of goods. 

When he had gone I asked Johnny wh 
he got the oil idea and whether it 1 
original, and he said, “Discovering oi 
one of the most popular pastimes of 
season, Dick, and I am trying it a 
Freud—repressions and dreams and « 
plexes, and soforth. Think I’ll get result: 

I asked him how much stock he 1 
going to let me buy for him and he laugh 
“Not a share. I’m trying an experim 
and I’ll stick to Freud. Besides, I ne 
buy a stock that I believe to be worthl 
Keep your eyes and ears open and let 
know what goes on.” 

Next day again there was a little m 
buying of Central Western than usual, | 
the day after that it came to life wit! 
rush and showed real activity for the f 
time in years. It bounced up to wit 
a fraction of 5 and closed at the top, : 
big Sam Harris, who was the specialist 
it on the exchange, came running to 
with his eyes popping. 

“What about this stock?’’ he wanted 
know. ‘‘What’s Johnny Henderson do 
in it anyhow? What’s the news on it?’ 

I told him I had neither news nor rea 
to believe that Henderson was doing a 
thing in it, but he wouldn’t swallow tk 

He said, ‘‘Don’t dodge that way. } 
told me a day or two ago you were nos 
around because Henderson asked you 
Today King, Downey & Co. bought m 
than three thousand shares and were s 
bidding for it at the close. I know t 
was for Henderson, because King let 
slip that his partner had been talking 
Johnny about the stock. Some of the v 
houses are showing interest, and I | 
smell something cooking. I think 
know what. it is. Come across with it.’ 

Well, I thought of little Mrs. Potter < 
her worthy cause and I felt that I should 
my bit. So I said quite truthfully, ‘‘S: 
I don’t really know a thing, but, betw 
you and me, I have heard talk of oil on 
Central Western property.” 

You should have seen him jump at th 
*‘Oil!”? he barked. ‘‘Good Lord, I ne 
thought of that! Oil! That would be } 
wouldn’t it? Do you get that straight?’ 

Of course I explained to him tha 
didn’t get it straight or otherwise—t! 
I’d only heard it suggested as a possibili 
But he went away all keyed up, and n 
day Central Western sold above 6. A 
that afternoon one of the newspapers ha 
paragraph saying the stock’s strength gi 
strong color to rumors of the early devel 
ment of the company’s territory as an 
field. That’s what you might call news 
deduction, eh? It’s very popular. 

Young McCarthy, of Hammond & € 
showed me the paragraph in the Suby 
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the way uptown. He shoved the paper 
ler my nose and said, ““What do you 
yw about this? Is Johnny Henderson 
rking that stock?” I asked him why he 
ught it was Henderson, and he said, 
ecause that little chap Miller was in our 
ce this afternoon with a story that a 
wd of oil men have leased the oil rights 
Central Western’s land and that Hen- 
son is in the deal and handling the 
ck-market end of it. I find other people 
re heard the same thing. Isit true?” 
told him I knew nothing about it, but 
only sneered and said, ‘That doesn’t 
an anything. You couldn’t admit it if 
1 did know.” So I advised him to keep 
getting his information from Tony, and 
ave reason to believe he did. 
Next morning I was in Henderson’s 
ce when in came Miller with his grin all 
. He marched up to Johnny’s desk and 
d, with his giggle, ‘When are you going 
put out the news of the lease?”’ 
‘What lease?’”’ Henderson asked him. 
And he came back with, “The Central 
stern lease. It’s all signed up. You 
’t expect to keep it quiet when you’re 
sting the stock up this way.” 
‘That’s interesting,’ Johnny said, ‘‘but 
1 not putting the stock up and I don’t 
ow anything about a lease. Who’s been 
ling you all this?” ; 
‘Never mind,” says Tony. “I found it 
. Lovegrove knows it. I’ve just had a 
gram from him and I meant to bring it 
to show you. He’s been buying the 
eck. He got his news from the Swansons. 
ey let him know about the lease.” 
‘Good enough!” Johnny said genially. 
ow he can’t blame you or me.” 
‘ony stretched his grin and said he 
n’t believe there would be blame for 
rbody. Anyhow, he thought Henderson 
uld know that the Swansons were letting 
news out. So he twitched himself out 
1 I asked Johnny if he believed there 
; such a person as Lovegrove. 
‘Only when Miller is asleep,” he said. 
he Lovegrove without the beard is a 
ressed desire. I’ve been reading about 
1 


3ut he was all wrong there. Four or 
: days later along came a letter, and 
wrge Lovegrove was peevish. He com- 
ined that a person named Tony Miller, 
| been bombarding him by wire with pas- 
1ate advice to buy a stock called Central 
stern Land. He gathered that this was 
ie on behalf of Mr. John Henderson, who 
ned to be promoting an oil company of 
t name in the stock market. But he 
w nothing about oil companies and didn’t 
it to; he never speculated in stocks; and 
had no money anyhow. So he wanted 
said Tony Miller at least crippled be- 
id ability to send further telegrams to 
dusky collect. So much for Tony! 
fenderson had sent for me that day, and 
Lovegrove letter was only one of three 
handed over to be read. By that time 
itral Western was up close to 9, with the 
‘story going strong and the idea of 
aderson manipulation gaining ground 
ry day all around the Street. One of the 
er letters was from little Mrs. Potter. 
had seen the stock quoted in the news- 
vers above 7 and she wanted to know 
y Johnny hadn’t sold hers there. Seven 
lars a share would give her more than 
i the money she needed for the major’s 
nument and she didn’t want it to get 
ty. Johnny should see the importance 
t, and if he hadn’t sold already, wouldn’t 
do so right away and send her the 
ney? He laughed and said, ‘She 
‘sn’t know the thing was ordered the day 
went home.” 
“he third letter was something else again. 
vas from a lawyer person named Levine 
» said he was attorney for young Alec 
anson. I suppose you’ve heard of Alec. 
‘Was a young bounder, one of the princi- 
Swanson heirs, who had been burning 
Broadway for three or four years, getting 
) all kinds of trouble with bookmakers 
ladies and tailors who thought bills 
uld be paid sometime. Levine had 
‘ething urgently important to say on 
client’s account and he was coming in 
me o’clock sharp to say it. He came on 
minute. 
ll he wanted was a fat share of the 
its Henderson and his pool were making 
of Central Western Land. If young 
2 didn’t get that, or a cut of some kind, 
trustees cf the Swanson estate would 
2njoined from agreeing to any sale or 
lease of the property. That, he ex- 
ned, would blow up Henderson’s play 
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in the stock. So it was up to Henderson to 
make a choice and make it quick. 

“But what would you say,” Johnny 
asked him, “if I told you that I am not 
making a play in the stock and that I don’t 
know anything about a pool in it?” 

“For what I would say you could have 
me locked up,” says Levine. ‘Do you 
think you could get away with that with 
me? The next thing you’d tell me would 
be that you don’t know anything about oil 
being found on that land.” 

Johnny let himself go and laughed in the 
man’s face. Do you wonder? He said, 
““That’s real news, Mr. Levine. When did 
it happen?” And that started Levine. 

He couldn’t be bluffed by John Hender- 
son or anybody else. All the money in Wall 
Street couldn’t frighten him. He knew the 
facts. He knew that the crooks who were 
keeping the rightful heirs out of their share 
of the Swanson estate had made a deal with 
Henderson and his Wall Street gang. He 
knew that drilling for oil on the Central 
Western property had been going on in 
secret and that oil had been found. And 
he knew that the news of it was being held 
back until the lease had been made and a 
lot of cheap stock picked up in the market. 
He knew a great deal more, and if his client, 
Alexander Swanson, wasn’t counted in or 
settled with, the whole scheme would be 
ditched. 

By the time that speech was finished 
Johnny had his face straightened out and 
his hair all mussed up. He asked Levine 
where he got all his information and Levine 
reminded him that his client was a Swanson 
and in a position to know everything. 

“Well,” says Johnny, “I'll have to 
admit that you seem to be very well in- 
formed, but I’m afraid I shall have to 
disappoint you. I have no interest in 
Central Western that I can divide with 
your Mr. Swanson.” 

So Levine went away threatening all 
kinds of trouble, and Johnny Henderson 
and I sat still and wondered where it all 
was going to end. Everybody who was 
doing things in the market knew the oil 
story by that time and the whole of Wall 
Street was trying to get a line on what 
Henderson was planning to do with Central 
Western stock. I suppose that was about 
the time old Dan got in. It was bobbing 
up and down and working higher, little by 
little, with from five to fifteen thousand 
shares changing hands every day. The 
news agencies and papers were saying 
things about it regularly, and finally one of 
them printed the whole deal in detail. 

The Swanson estate, it said, had sold at 
least half its holdings of Central Western to 
a syndicate made up of Henderson, the 
Lovegrove interests of Ohio, and several 
Wall Street banking houses. Geologists 
and other breeds of oil sharps had investi- 
gated and reported that a whole ocean of oil 
was underneath the company’s territory, 
and the syndicate, with the aid of the 
Swansons, was going to take the cover off 
immediately. At least one gusher a day 
for the next year or two was inferred and, 
for good measure, the boy who wrote the 
piece said the oil would be very high grade. 

Of course that outburst brought a denial 
from one of the Swanson trustees; but he 
stuck to the text and only denied that the 
estate had sold or would sell any of its 
Central Western stock. So the newspapers 
promptly roared over this piece of studied 
deception. They said he had carefully 
avoided saying anything about a lease, 
which was the form the deal was to take, no 
actual sale of the Swanson stock ever 
having been discussed. Therefore he was 
trying to fool the public, probably to help 
the Henderson crowd get more low-priced 
stock. And the public saw the point so 
plainly that the denial actually jumped the 
stock to a new high price above 11. 

Meanwhile, King, Downey & Co. and half 
a dozen other firms were tipping Central 
Western constantly in their market letters. 

The afternoon of the day Central Western 
went above 11, I toddled over to Hender- 
son’s office after the market had closed and 
went in past three newspapermen who were 
waiting to see him. They were after Central 
Western news and he called them all in at 
the same time. But he reminded them 
that he had a rule never to confirm or deny 
gossip about what he was supposed to be 
doing in the market, and they couldn’t get 
him to say yes or no to anything until one 
chap piped up and asked, “Honestly now, 
Mr. Henderson, do you believe Central 
Western Land is a valuable oil property?” 

“T don’t know,” says Johnny. “I have 
no personal knowledge of it, and what I 
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believe is not important. You men are 
looking for facts, not beliefs, aren’t you?” 

“Where shall we get them?” one of the 
boys wanted to know. 

And Johnny looked straight at me as 
he suggested, ‘Why don’t you try Leo 
Levine?” 

Of course they had never heard of Levine, 
so Johnny said, ‘‘He’s a lawyer and per- 
sonal counsel for one of the Swanson family. 
He has told me more interesting things 
about Central Western than anyone else. 
According to him, oil has been found on the 
property and the discovery is being kept 
secret. Why not go see him? He’s a 
talkative person and I don’t doubt he’ll 
tell you what he told me when I saw him a 
few days ago.” 

And Levine did! He told them even 
more. And next morning there were fine 
big headlines over the story of the oil finds 
on the Central Western property. Levine 
and young Alec Swanson both talked, and 
the papers gave estimates of the produc- 
tion of the wells—there were several by 
that time—and told also how Johnny Hen- 
derson and a Wall Street pool already had 
accumulated a great line of the company’s 
stock on which millions would be made. 
But nothing was said about an injunction 
to ditch Johnny Henderson’s deal, because, 
as we learned afterward, Levine and his 
client had bought some stock themselves 
and had no mind to say anything that 
might hurt it. 

Do you remember that oil story and 
what it did to the stock? Henderson called 
me before the opening that morning and 
told me to sell Mrs. Potter’s two hundred 
and fifty shares at 13. He had just re- 
ceived a letter from her saying that she 
guessed she didn’t want to sell, after all, 
because she read that the stock would soon 
be worth more; but 13 would give her the 
money she‘wanted and a bit more, and he 
didn’t pay any attention to the letter. 

I sold it as the gong rang, and I couldn’t 
help getting 14 for it, because the stock 
opened there with a roar. And it didn’t 
stop climbing until it went above 19. That 
was one wild day in Central Western Land. 
They traded in nearly a hundred thousand 
shares of it and it closed at its top—up from 
2 to nearly 20 in three weeks! And all 
because an old lady wanted to put up a 
tombstone and a cocky little stockbroker 
was a bit annoying one night out there in 
the hall of this club! Also because so many 
people like easy money and believe in fairies! 

I don’t have to tell you that the in- 
evitable happened, and there wasn’t any 
delay. The oil story was flatly denied 
overnight, with a statement that there 
hadn’t been, wasn’t, and wouldn’t be any 
oil lease of Central Western Land, partly 
because nobody had proposed such a thing, 
and partly because there was no oil to be 
leased. So that was that, and Central 
Western stock smashed to 10 the next day. 
Remember? And within a week it was 
selling below 5, with some of the news- 
papers telling how hard Johnny Henderson 
and his pool had been hit, and others 
yelling that the wicked manipulator had 
deliberately stung thousands of innocent 
and confiding—barbers and waiters and 
silk merchants and dealers in doo-dads and 
what not. The papers called them small 
investors. 

And that’s the story of Johnny Hender- 
son and Central Western Land. Did he 
sting anybody? I leave it to you. Think it 
over before you answer. 


Gellatly reached for a tall glass that had 
been set before him, and young Astley 
began, “‘ Well, it seems to me i 

But Kellerman interrupted and said, “I 
wonder how old Dan got away with his 
life? Let’s find out.” 

He rang, and when the old man came he 
asked, ‘‘Dan, who told you when to get 
out of your Central Western that time? 
How did you happen to do so well?” 

‘“No wan tould me, sorr,’’ Dan said. “I 
had an ordher with me broker to sell the 
three hundher’ at aayteen, and wan day 
whin I wasn’t lookin’ it wint to that an’ 
more, all at wance. So he sould it for me. 
’T was a bit o’ luck.” 

“You had three hundred shares, did 
you?”’ Kellerman seemed surprised. 

“Yis, sorr,’ Dan answered; ‘three 
hundher’ was all I had that toime.” 

“All you had that time?”’ Gellatly re- 
peated sharply. “‘What do you mean? 
How much more did you ever have?” 

“T have more now, sorr,”’ said the old 
man readily. “I have near six hundher’. 
I bought it whin it wint down ag’in.” 
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“And what did you pay for it?” 

“All prices, sorr—from 12 down to 7. I 
bought now an’ ag’in. Phwat d’ye think of 
it, sorr? D’ye think ’twill be goin’ up 
soon?” 

Gellatly turned to Kellerman. 

“Can you beat it?’ he demanded. 
“They’re all alike! They won’t believe the 
truth when it’s told them. He’s shown 
that the stock is no good, but he goes back 
into it and buys twice as much as before, 
so he loses all he’s made and a lot more. 
Where would you put the blame for that 
loss?”’ 

Old Dan gave the answer. 

“‘There’s no blame, sorr,’”’ he said com- 
fortably. “I have it paid for an’ all. I’ll 
hould till it goes up again. I can waayt.” 

“Wait!’’ Gellatly snorted. 

Prentice Ward remarked helpfully, “‘ Your 
Mrs. Potter waited, you know, Dick. She 
waited and won out.” 

“She did,” said Gellatly with sudden 
new indignation, ‘‘and I’ll tell you about 
her. This will give you another angle. 
Three or four months after the Central 
Western hullabaloo Henderson took me 
with him down to Carverstown for the un- 
veiling of the major’s monument. It was 
quite a party. They had a parade, with the 
town band, a couple of old Grand Army 
men, a few more Spanish War vets, and 
their new American Legion post. The 
whole town turned out and the congress- 
man of the district did the orating. And 
dear old Mrs. Potter pulled the rope. 
Johnny had the time of his life, and I got a 
thrill or two out of it myself. 

** After the worst was over and the crowd 
was scattering, Johnny was holding a little 
reception of his own with some of the old 
people and I was standing with Mrs. Potter, 
looking at the monument. I told her how 
handsome it was and how’ proud and 
satisfied she should be. 

“*Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘it’s a very nice one, 
but there was a much bigger one that I 
would have liked better. It was five thou- 
sand dollars and I might have had it if 
Johnny Henderson hadn’t sold that stock 
so soon.’ ; 

“T said, ‘So soon! Why, Mrs. Potter, 
you traveled all the way to New York to 
sell it when it was two dollars a share, and 
you scolded him when he didn’t sell it at 7. 
He held it until you got 14 for it, and now 
it’s down to nothing again.’ 

““But it went to nearly twenty dollars,’ 
the old lady insisted. ‘I left it all to 
Johnny, thinking he’d know about it, but 
he missed getting me all that other money.’ 
She pulled me down and talked in my ear. 
‘IT wouldn’t say anything to hurt his feel- 
ings,’ she said, ‘but I always used to tell 
the major that maybe Johnny Henderson 
didn’t know as much about stocks in Wall 
Street as he thought he did. And I was 
right, wasn’t 1? If he’s made all the money 
there in New York that people say he has, 
I don’t see how he did it.’”’ 

Kellerman stood up and yawned artfully. 

“Haven’t you heard enough?”’ he asked 
young Astley. ‘‘Let’s go before they tell 
us another one.” 

But Prentice Ward said, ‘‘ Wait a min- 
ute! There’s one point I want cleared up. 
Dick, you told us that at the very beginning 
of the Central Western move somebody 
started the stock and shot it up to 3 by 
scooping up a thousand or so. Who did 
that?’’ 

Gellatly glared. 

“You’re a disagreeable person, Pren- 
tice,’ he snapped. ‘‘Did you have to ask 
that?”’ 

“‘T thought so,” grinned Ward. “Johnny 
Henderson doesn’t buy worthless things, 
but other people do. Did you get out of it 
at the top, Dick?” 

*T didn’t,” answered Gellatly tartly, 
“and it’s no affair of yours.” 

“You carried it all the way up and still 
had it when it smashed, didn’t you, Dick?”’ 

“Well, what of it?’’ Gellatly demanded, 
showing discomfort. ‘“‘It was down to 10 
before anybody could turn around.” 

“Don’t crawl,” persisted Prentice. ‘‘ Did 
you sell all of it at 10, Dick?” 

“ No ” 


“Half, Dick?” 

“Not quite half.” 

“Ah! And what have you done with the 
rest, Dickie? Still got it?” 

“Well, what if I have?” Gellatly blazed 
defiantly. 
paid for and put away.” 

Old Dan bent over the table and 
abolished an imaginary speck. 

“We'll waayt, won’t we, Mr. Gellatly— 
the two av us?” he said, smiling. 


“Tt’s mine, isn’t it? I have it’ 
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A picture of the old man swam before his 
eyes—long, lean and vigorous, with weath- 
ered cheek and shrewd blue eye, his mouth 
twisted to the right in perpetual irony; a 
fine old man, fine even in his injustice and 
wrong-headedness, a man you could stand 
up to and enjoy quarreling with. Now that 
it was gone, Gid knew how he had hungered 
and thirsted for a chance to stand up to his 
grandfather, to defy him, to give him as 
good as he could send. He had thought of 
it as an encounter of sworn enemies; now 
he knew his dream had rather been that of 
man to man; that his triumph was not to 
have been injury to the old captain, but the 
proof of his own mettle, a justification of 
himself to the only human being to whom 
he wished to be justified. 

Gid looked up from his boots, conscious 
that Henry was watching him. 

“Sho!” he said. 

““Yes—died twomonthsago. We couldn’t 
git word to you, because nobody knew 
where you was.”’ 

Gid was able by a strong effort to lay 
hold of that part of himself which he most 
valued. 

‘See here, Henry Dilley,’”’ he began, “‘if 
I find there was anything crooked—if I 
find you didn’t treat the old man right ——”’ 

“You might ask around town,” returned 
Henry dryly. ‘He was paralyzed for over 
two years, and I lived with him and took 
care of him.” 

For a moment Gid was obliged to turn 
his back to Henry, but pride put her hand 
upon him and turned him about. 

“House is yours now, I presume?” 

ae Ves? 

“That’s one place I’ll never put foot in 
then.” 

“The store’s mine too,’’ said Henry 
dryly. 

“You executor of the will?” 

Yes, Tame? 

“How about that two 

Henry held up his hand. A customer had 
entered. To Gid as to himself it would be 
shame and disgrace to be caught publicly 
discussing these private affairs which are 
expressed in figures. 

Gid did not want to talk about money 
anyway. He wanted never to talk again. 
For the moment he did not even want to 
annihilate Henry. 

He slunk back to the boat, accountable 
to the cook for a loaf of bread forgotten, 
and to the mate for the air of a conqueror 
lost fathoms deep. Neither was anywhere 
to be seen; the deck of the Hattie B. echoed 
under his footfall. Gid threw himself into 
his bunk, face downward; he need not be a 
hero again till tomorrow morning. 


” 
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HE name of Myra had come but once to 

his lips while he talked to Henry. From 
that source he would not deign to ask of 
Myra in the present. His account with her 
was something separate and apart, to be 
reopened in its own hour and mood. His 
pride in himself as a lover did not demand 
impatience as its chief quality, and he was 
willing to put off seeing her till noon of the 
next day, with the loading of the lumber 
well begun. 

In Gid’s code he who shaved of a week- 
day was something less than man; but in 
honor of the woman over whom he meant 
to reéstablish dominion he stooped for once 
to foppery. Braving the amazement of the 
cook and the mate, he put on, besides, a 
collar and tie, and, the day being warm, 
took off his sea boots. 

To Myra’s house one walked past the 
store and the post office some two hundred 
yards, took the second turn to the right 
and mounted a little hill. There it stood, 
trim and white and green, Myra’s house, 
like a dainty woman drawing aside her 
skirts from the dust of the highway to look 
back upon the sea. The main part of the 
house, with the front door in its gable end, 
was farthest from the road, with which the 
L was in friendlier relation, inviting you 
across the grass to enter by way of the 
kitchen. The front door was only for state 
occasions, and for ladies coming in their 
best; masculine visitors in their workaday 
clothes, coming on errands yet to be de- 
fined, went around in the rear of the 
kitchen and came modestly in by the shed. 
The kitchen door was for those certain of 
their rights. 

Gid’s feet took him by the well-worn 
path to the entrance with which they were 
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most familiar. Pleasant smells of baking 
came from the kitchen in waves. 

Someone watched him as he came. Just 
within the screen door a girl was standing, 
meditatively engaged with a russet apple. 
Above its shadow rose the waving brown 
hair and slate-gray eyes which had woven 
themselves these many months through the 
tissue of the captain’s dreams. 

His heart leaped; but a wave of awk- 
wardness, of embarrassment swept over 
him. He should have been exalted by his 
joy; he knew that. He should have taken 
her masterfully into his arms and kissed 
her, kissed her over and over again; let the 
whole world see him and the whole world 
go hang. 

He said, ‘‘ Well—hello, Myra!”’ 

The apple was removed, and as to the 
face thus revealed, Gid’s only perception 
was that it did not belong to Myra, after all. 

He looked at her distrustfully, and she 
read his thought with ease. 

“I’m Myra’s sister, Lucy,’ explained 
Myra’s double. ‘‘ You want to see her?” 

**Sister!’’ cried Gid, as if his resentment 
of the assertion had power to disprove the 
fact. “I never knew Myra had a sister.” 

“Oh, yes, you did,’’ declared Lucy in an 
offhand manner that seemed to Gid alien to 
the ways of Hammettville, and slightly in- 
decorous. ‘‘ You knew, but you’d forgotten. 
That’s me in the parlor on the mantelpiece 
in a white dress. Half-sister, lam. Mother 
went West after she married again, and I 
was brought up out there. She died last 
year and I came back to live with Myra. 
You’re Gid Hammett—aren’t you?” 

“What makes you think so?”’ 

“Oh, everybody in town knows you’re 
back. Besides,’’ she smiled, “you look like 
Gid Hammett. I’ll tell Myra.” 

Gid plucked a blade of grass and chewed 
nervously upon it till Lucy’s return. This 
time she opened the screen door, sat herself 
down upon the step outside, and looked 
confidentially up into the captain’s face. 

“She don’t want to see you,” said Myra’s 
sister. 

“Don’t want to see me!” cried Gid, 
aghast. 

“No, Myra, she don’t want to see you; 
but she’s going to. I told her she’d better.” 

“You told her she’d better!” 

“Yes, Cap’n Gid Hammett, I told her; 
and for once she listened to me.” 

Myra herself appeared before Gid had 
time to close his lips upon his amazement. 
She came with obvious reluctance, her head 
still moving backward in a series of defiant 
tosses. 

Gid’s first impression of his old love was 
that she looked less like herself than Lucy 
did. Her figure, indeed, was as slight as it 
had been five years ago, her hair as brown 
and wavy, but about her whole person 
something had settled hard and tight and 
restraining. The glance she cast upon him 
was like a touch of ice upon his skin. It 
seemed critical, almost inimical; and yet, 
of course, that could not be. He would 
prove to her that it could not. She had 
mistaken her part, and he would set her 
right. 

“Myra!” He set his face to advertise 
dumb and pleading anguish. 

“How do you do, Gid?”’ spoke Myra in 
precise and nipping tones. 

“You never said you didn’t want to see 
me, did you, Myra?” 

*; Ves ludides 

“You did?” 

““My stars, how often you want to be 
told?” 

“Well, this is a nice story!’’ cried Gid, 
mercifully borne beyond shame by the driv- 
ing force of his indignation. ‘Here I’ve 
been looking forward to this day all these 
years and lotting on it, and toiling and 
moiling so I could come back in good shape, 
with something laid by, and leading a life 
that no one could say a word against, I 
don’t care who ’twas, and in my own vessel, 
so’s’t I could take you away with me—and 
all I hear is ‘Myra, she don’t want to see 
you ! 999 

“How in the name of goodness,” cried 
Myra sharply, “did I know you was com- 
ing back?”’ 

“Because I said I would. Ain’t that 
enough? You forgot what I swore to you, 
night ’fore I left?’’ 

“Yes, I have,’”’ snapped Myra. 

“And how you promised ——’” 

“Anybody that set any store by a prom- 
ise might ’a’ thought of it before this. 
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Why, for all I knew, Gid Hammett, you 
might be dead and buried, or at the bottom 
o’ the sea; you might be married or any- 
thing. I ain’t even had a letter from you 
for nearly two years!”’ 

Gid’s jaw set. ‘I’m here now, and I’m 
here to marry you and take you along with 
me. I said I’d doit, and I’m a-going to!”’ 

Myra laughed briefly and sardonically. 
“Perhaps you ain’t heard I’m goin’ to be 
married to somebody else next Monday 
night.” 

“Married! Married! Who to?” 

The needle of Myra’s inclination hovered 
between prudence and dramatic flourish. 
“Henry Dilley!” she cried at last. ‘‘That’s 
who to!” 

Through the dark and numbing wrath 
that fell upon him, for a moment Gid was 
conscious of seeing nothing but Lucy’s face 
grinning impishly over Myra’s shoulder. 
Then that rage which flowed through his 
brain like a molten river of lead began to 
divide into separate channels, setting and 
hardening. There was anger at Myra’s 
unfaithfulness, there was consuming wrath 
at Henry, wrath that Henry had treacher- 
ously tried to take her from him, wrath that 
Henry had left him to learn his own humilia- 
tion from Myra’s lips. But above it all 
came a rush of exultation—the exultation 
felt by the bulldog spoiling for a fight when 
his arch enemy comes into the open and 
seizes his own private bone. 

“Goin’ to marry Henry next Monday, are 
you?”’ he roared. 

“Yes, I’m goin’ to marry Henry next 
Monday!” repeated Myra in the tone used 
by children when engaged in the sport of 
“mocking.”’ It marked aslight sinking of the 
heart at the masterful ways of her slighted 
lover, and perhaps a hint of reluctant ad- 
miration. 

“We'll see about that!’ cried Gid in a 
bellow that was almost joyful. 

Unfortunately for Henry it was the hour 
when he locked the store and went home 
for his noonday dinner. It was his habit to 
pause by the way and say a word or two to 
Myra; and all unconscious of what was 
brewing, he now came briskly up the path 
while Gid’s fury was stil! at white heat. 

Gid turned upon him as the bulldog turns 
upon the terrier. Instinct urged him to de- 
molish Henry and be done with him for- 
ever; the presence of the women blew hot 
and cold upon him, urging him on for glory 
and holding him back for shame. 

He took one tentative step toward Henry, 
fists clenched. 

Myra screamed. 

““What’s the matter with you now, Gid?”’ 
asked Henry as to an unruly child. 

“T’m a-goin’ to kill you, that’s all.” 

Henry looked warily around him as if for 
help. There was no one in sight. He 
stepped backward. Gid advanced. Henry 
did not exactly run away from his cousin, 
but for two or three minutes kept him 
dancing after him over the grass. Then he 
suddenly adopted an attitude of feeble 
defense, both hands held out before him. 

It was too easy, and yet it must be done. 
Myra was screaming and somewhere out- 
side the blur Lucy shook her head violently 
and incomprehensibly from left to right and 
back again. 

Gid did not quite kill Henry, but he left 
him behind, limp and inert, and very much 
in need of arnica. 

“You see what he did!’’ Myra was ery- 
ing to a group of neighbors suddenly as- 
sembled. “‘You see what he did! You see 
what he did!” 

Iv 

ES, they had seen what he did. The 

whole town knew by now the kind of 
man he was. Gid entered upon the early 
afternoon in a glow of satisfaction with 
himself that made it a pleasure to curse the 
mill hands and the crew right soulfully; 
the loading of the boat ran half a day ahead 
of schedule. News of the fight had got 
abroad; old friends who strolled down to 
renew acquaintance mentioned it with a 
guarded twinkle of the eye. 

The mate took the liberty of mentioning 
it. “I hear he’s getting a warrant out for 
you, Gid,’”’ was what he said, and grinned. 
There was derision in that grin; the cap- 
tain’s prowess with his fists was a fact so 
well established that one more successful 
battle could not in itself command the 
mate’s respect. 

A bulldog is praised not for the fury but 
for the timeliness of his efforts. 
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Little by little the captain’s sense of satii 
faction ebbed. After supper he grew res 
less. Inactivity and the society of his o 
crew became insupportable, and lighting 
pipe he went for a walk. By footpath a 
wood road he struck into the back count 
away from vessels and stores and po 
offices; was overtaken by dusk, the slee 
pipe of birds and the shrilling of tree toa 
and came out of the twilight again and up 
the last dying flame of the afterglow as 
mounted the hill behind Myra’s house a 
descended the slope toward the sea. It w 


Myra’s woodpile of logs, cut twice, seaso 
ing by the roadside, fragrant in the eveni 
air. He passed it slowly, reconnoiterin 
There was no light yet in the house; it wa 
not quite time for one. Beyond the tri 
stockade was a jumble of logs uncut a 
unpiled, beyond them again a sawhorse anc 
a chopping block. ? 

“Good evening!’’ spoke the chopping 
block casually. Myra’s sister was seat 
upon it, her back against a heap of logs. — 

Gid returned the salutation gruffly, hea 
held averse. 

“Looking for Myra?” 

Gid grunted, noncommittal. 

“T wouldn’t go in just now if I’s you 
Henry’s there.”’ 

“You can’t go anywhere in this town 
far’s I can make out, without running afou 
o’ him.” 

“Oh, yes you can! Henry came right 
back here after dinner, and he’s been he 
all day. Hasn’t even been to the store 
Lo’ Higgins is all alone there. He can get 
our house ’cross lots, but he can’t go mud 
of anywhere else. Henry’s eyes are both 
black and blue; Myra’s been treating ’e! 
with arnica and beefsteak. Black and re 
rather; the right eye’s more black than 
and the left more red than black. Th 
what you’ve done for Henry, Cap’n Han 
mett.” 

Gid leaned against the sawhorse. 

“Tt ain’t a circumstance to what Ir 
goin’ to do to him.” 

Lucy looked dreamily away to where thi 
afterglow had been. 

“Of course it was a peach of a thrashin 
you gave Henry ——” 

Gid had imagined himself as embarkir 
on an argument with one of Henry’s allies 
He turned and looked at her dumbly, his 
eyes and whole face suffused with spee 
less gratitude, like a dog who has been 
given a bone when he expects a beatin 
“You don’t like Henry!’’ he breathed. 

“Tt was a peach of a thrashing,” repeated 
Lucy firmly, “‘but I can’t for the life of m 
see what you want to thrash him for.” 

“You ever heard all Henry done to me 

“Oh, I’ve heard something about it.” 

““Wan’t it pretty mean?” 

“Mean enough.” 3 

“You blame me for trying to get even? 

“No. But do the black eyes make 
even with Henry?”’ 

“But I tell you I’ve only just begun 

Lucy laughed briefly. “I suppose 
think Henry’s going to sit there with 
two black eyes, waiting for what you'll di 
next! Didn’t you ever thrash Henry be 
fore?” 

“Plenty o’ times!” 
with satisfaction. 

“Just for fun now—when was the 
time?” 

“The day before he bragged he’d tell o1 
me to grandfather and keep me fron 
gettin’ my share of the Hattie B.”’ 

“And the next day he did give you awa 
to your grandfather, and you got turne 
out, and you did lose the Hattie B. Se 
what I mean?” 

Gid seated himself astride of the saw 
horse. The falling darkness hid the wake 0 
new thoughts working outward to his face 

“You don’t seem so awful fond of Henry 
yourself.”’ | 


Gid’s eyes glowe 


“T’m not. Henry’s mean; I don’t d 
it. I suffer a lot from Henry myself. 
like to get rid of me after he marries M 
You see, I answer him back when he |; 
down the law, and set her a bad exampl 
Then there’s the matter of beaus—the 
kind o’ get in Henry’s way. There seemt 
be a good many around sometimes.” } 

“‘T should ’most suppose there would be, | 
said Gid with a sideways glance. 

(Continued on Page 62) ~ 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“Every now and then he picks a quarrel 
with one of them, gets him out of the house, 
and Myra always backs him up.” 

““How’s he goin’ to get rid of you,”’ asked 
Gid with sudden acumen, “if he drives 
away all your beaus?”’ 

“Let him find out after he marries 
Myra.” 

“He ain’t goin’ to,”’ said Gid stubbornly. 

Lucy examined him through the gather- 
ing dusk. “‘You just as crazy to marry 
Myra as you ever were?” 

“Yes, I am!” shouted Gid. 

Lucy looked apprehensively toward the 
house. A faint light struggled from it 
through the lilac bushes. 

“‘She’ll hear you.” 

“‘T’m willin’ to have her.” 

“Or maybe Henry’ll come out here and 
find you.” 

“T ain’t afraid to be found.” 

“You want to meet Henry again?” 

“*T just as soon.” 

Lucy meditated. “I don’t know; it 
looked queer to me the way Henry stood 
there and took that thrashing—and the 
way he waited till the folks came out from 
next door. Henry can put up a fight if he’s 
a mind to. He’s got something up his 
sleeve or I miss my guess. My idea is you 
better keep away from Henry for a while.” 

““T’m goin’ to see Henry Dilley tomorrow 
morning! He’s got two thousand 

“Henry’s going over to the Harbor to see 
Lawyer Phillips tomorrow morning,” spoke 
Lucy, still meditating. ‘‘Look here! I’ve 
told you enough so you ought to be willing 
to trust me. Don’t you go near Henry till 
I give you the word.” 

Gid looked ee off into space. 

“Good night!’ ’ said L ucy. 

“T’m goin’ in with you,” declared Gid. 
“T got something I want to say to Myra.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sakes!’’ Lucy had a 
moment of dumb exasperation. She came 
back from a point halfway to the kitchen 
door. ‘‘Don’t you know anything? You 
keep away from Myra too!”’ 


Vv 


HE captain slept badly that night. He 

sat down to breakfast feeling that he 
had been lured back to Hammettville by 
the last false smile of a fate consistently per- 
verse and malign. But when he spoke it 
was only to go on record as to the quality of 
the breakfast. 

His language was such that a real cook 
would have been through on the spot. 
Waldo answered sadly that he didn’t relish 
ae own cooking any more than the captain 

id. 

““A woman on board, that’s what we 
need,”’ said the mate, winking at the cook. 

“Shut up!” said the captain. 

The captain’s inner gloom and surface 
touchiness lasted all that morning. He was 
in the midst of some peculiarly disagreeable 
comments on the-mate’s technic in han- 
dling boards when a motorboat, coming from 
the direction of Spring Harbor, rounded the 
point, made the channel and filled the 
whole cove with the chug of an engine with- 
out a muffler. When he looked up, the boat 
was alongside, and in it was the figure of 
Henry; Henry without a hat and display- 
ing brazenly to the world a blackened and 
sinister countenance. 

The engine stopped and Henry stood up 
in the bow. 

“Hel-lo-o, Gid!’’ he called. 

Gid went to the side. ‘‘What d’you 
want?”’ he said roughly as to an unknown 
intruder. ‘ 

““Sa-ay, Gid,’’ said Henry, “‘if you’ll come 
around any time tomorrow, I’ll fix that up 
for you.” 

His words were vague, but Gid was per- 
fectly familiar with the local custom of re- 
ferring publicly to weighty and specific 
matters in general terms. Henry wasspeak- 
ing as executor to legatee. Though it was 
temporarily impossible for his countenance 
to be amiable, his voice was eminently so. 

Gid’s contempt and amazement at Hen- 
ry’s acquiescence in his own shame were 
such that he could only express them by a 
grunt. 

“You be’round?”’ pursued Henry. 

Gid grunted again. Henry started his 
motor and went on his way. 


vi 


Ae supper the next evening the cap- 
tain sat on deck smoking. He had to 
himself the boat, the wharf and the whole 
waterside wrapped in the glamour of the 
setting sun; the cook and the mate had 
gone to a dance at the Harbor, and he was 
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companioned only by his own thoughts. 
They were tonight such as he would have 
been willing to speak aloud. He felt the 
need of being expansive, and rehearsed in 
his mind what he would have said to certain 
chosen parties had they been there to listen. 

He sat upon a nail keg, his feet upon the 
rail, his back to the wharf, and was unaware 
of a shape that tripped soundlessly across 
the sawdust and so from the wharf to the 
deck. 

“Good evening,” spoke a woman’s voice. 

For a moment the captain believed that 
Myra, sobered and penitent, had come to 
beg his pardon and throw herself on his 
mercy. He turned, and the sun caught him 
in the eyes. Before he could raise them the 
voice had spoken again. It was not Myra’s. 
It fell, for all that, soothingly on the cap- 
tain’s hearing, and he had to set himself 
against allowing his mind to follow the 
defection of his ear. 

The shape that was not Myra’s fluttered 
about the boat like a restless and inquiring 
bird. 

“What a jolly old boat!” cried Lucy. 
“T wish I lived on a boat. Always going 
somewhere, always seeing something new. 
That’s where you put your cargo—and 
where’s the cabin where you eat and sleep? 
Oh, down that funny black hole! Lovely! 
Why, there’s lots of room, and it’s as clean 
as clean. You could take your wife and 
family with you if you had one.” 

“T’m cal’latin’ to,” said Gid grimly. 

““Myra— Myra, she never did care much 
about the sea.” 

‘She'll learn.”’ 

Lucy coughed. ‘‘How’d you make out 
with Henry this afternoon?” 

“How’d you know I saw him?” 

“*T tell you everybody knows everything 
in this town; you ought to found that out.” 

Gid swelled a little. ‘Well, I guess 
maybe I didn’t make such a_.mistake 
thrashin’ Henry afterall. Henry, he handed 
me my two thousand dollars as clever as 
anything, and that was all there was to it.” 

“Act mad about it?” 

“‘T wouldn’t say so. I sh’d think he’d’a 
felt cheap, but he didn’t seem to. I guess 
I got ahead o’ Henry this time, Miss Lucy.” 

Lucy looked thoughtful. ‘‘Oh, I wouldn’t 
besure of it. He had to give you the money. 
Lawyer Phillips told him so. It was a 
charge on the estate.”’ 

“Well, I got it and I can use it.” 

“Crazy about money, aren’t you?”’ 

“T’m crazy about my rights. I come 
back here to git my rights, and more ——”’ 

Lucy hastened to change the subject. 
“That reminds me that what I really came 
for was to givé you a message from Myra.” 

Gid adopted the look of an indulgent 

sultan. 

““Myra’s sorry for some of the things she 
said to you yesterday.” 

al thought she would be.” 

“And she’d like to be friends with you.” 

“T thought ’twas about time.’’ 

“Oh, you thought ’twas about time! 
You want to know the real truth? Myra 
had a row with Henry tonight. That’s one 
reason she wants to make up with you. 
Henry don’t want to be married till his eyes 
get well, and Myra, she says if he don’t 
marry her Monday she’ll never marry him 
at all.”’ 

“Myra’s right. 
him at all.” 

“Of course not; it was a crazy idea she 
had. How you going to stop it?” 

“You can all of you wait and find out.” 

“Tell me,”’ coaxed Lucy. 

“No,” said Gid. 

“Now, see here,’ said Lucy; ‘‘Myra 
wants to marry Henry, and Henry wants to 
marry Myra. Why in the name of common 
sense can *t you go away and leave ’em 
alone?’ 

“Because Henry Dilley ain’t goin’ to get 
his hands on anything that belongs to me.’ 

“Most people would want to marry a girl 
because they were in love with her.” 

“‘Ain’t I in love with Myra?”’ 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out.” 

“‘Ain’t I proved it—stayin’ true to her 
for five years like I’ve done?” 

Lucy sighed. ‘Don’t you know you 
can’t go off for five years and expect to find 
the world standing still just for you? I bet 
you had enough sight better time roaming 
around to New Orleans and Buenos Aires 
and everywhere than what you’d ever have 
had here. You may be crazy about Myra 
just as you say you are, but outside o’ that 
you don’t care about money or your old 
rights or getting on in the world or any- 
thing except raising ructions. All you’re 
accomplishing now -is puffing Myra and- 


She won’t never marry 
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Henry up with pride and importance by 
Pee them think they’ve ruined your 
ife!”’ 

Gid contemplated her with grudging but 
genuine admiration. ‘‘I’ll say this: I never 
heard anybody talk like you in all my born 
days! It’s like preaching; I can’t under- 
stand more’n half of what you’re driving 


“Oh, it takes time to understand me,” 
said Lucy, ‘“‘but it’s worth it, once you do. 
Well, shall I tell Myra you’ve decided to 
go off when your ship’s loaded and let her 
alone for the rest of her life?”’ 

“You tell her to have her things all 
packed and ready to stow below, because 
she don’t know how soon she may need 
7em.” 

Lucy looked at him with an exasperation 
that was almost conjugal in quality. “You 
can’t take Myra by surprise and run off 
with her. She’s got full as much mind of her 
own as what you have. Why, if you’d ever 
lived in the same house as Myra 

“What about it?” 

“Nothing,”’ said Lucy, sisterly loyalty 
interfering betimes with confidence. 

“And you tell her to come down here to- 
morrow, same as you done tonight. I’ve 
got something to say to her private.” 

Lucy’s eyes narrowed shrewdly; in the 
smile on her lips were amusement, affec- 
tion and a whole-souled contempt for the 
stupid purposeless obstinacy of the male. 

But she knew a limit when she saw one. 
“T’ll tell her,’ she sighed, and rose to 
depart. 

“Don’t go,” said Gid. 

“Why not?” asked Lucy. 

But Gid had no reason why not. His jaw 
dropped and his cheek flamed at the words 
that had come from he knew not where. 
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ID waited in more than customary im- 
patience for the next evening. He 
rehearsed the things he meant to say to 
Myra. He pictured Myra standing, a 
woman with ears and no tongue, still and 
conscious-stricken before him. His inter- 
view with Henry had prepared him for 
things as improbable. He wished almost 
that Lucy, too, were to be present to hear 
him at his best. 

Lucey had found him in his workaday 
clothes. For his interview with Myra he 
assumed a blue coat and a yachting cap, 
kept for shore use only. 

The cap and the coat intrigued the mate. 
“ Goin’ courtin’ 2?” he asked. 

“No,” returned Gid shortly, ‘ 
to stay right where I am. 

The mate lighted his pipe and settled 
down for a little conversation. Waldo 
joined them. 

“How’d you make out at the dance last 
night?” asked .the captain. 

“Nothin’ extra.” 

“Ain’t another tonight anywhere, is 
thegra 

“Tf there was I wouldn’t go across the 
street to it. Not a girl there that was fit 
to look at.” 

“And all I could do was look on account 
of my leg,” chirped Waldo. 

The captain coughed, and looked at his 
watch. It was twenty-nine minutes after 
six. At half-past six precisely he thought 
he saw Myra tripping across the sawdust. 
She came nearer. 

“Oh, it’s you!”” The captain was able 
without effort to adopt the cavalier tone 
appropriate to the presence of the crew. 

“Yes, it’s me,” confirmed Lucy, brief 
and businesslike. Her eyes did not seek the 
captain’s but dwelt confidingly and with 
pleased surprise on the forms of Ryan and 
Waldo. 

Waldo lowered his pipe, and Ryan made 
nervous motions with a horny hand among 
his tangled locks. 

“Get out!’ hissed the captain below his 
breath. 

They moved slowly, reluctantly, the 
mate sighing deeply, Waldo shaking his 
head from side to side in admiration of the 
captain’s undeserved good fortune. Lucy’s 
smile grew ever more sweet and more softly 
lambent as they receded; she nodded her 
head at last in definite farewell and was re- 
called to a sense of Gid’s presence with a 
start, allowing an afterglow of tender regret 
to fade slowly from her eyes. 

Thunder threatened upon Gid’s brow. 

“Myra comin’?”’ 

Lucy shook her head in gentle commiser- 
ation. ‘‘Myra’s too busy; she’s got a lot of 
sewing to finish. Only one day more before 
the wedding, and tomorrow’s pundaye 

“Send any message?’’ . 


‘I’m goin’ 
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“Myra says she hopes you’re willing 
let bygones be bygones and she’d be re 
pleased to have you come to the wedding 

“Oh, I’ll be there!” 

Gid studied the inscrutable face of Mon 
Cristo descending his eternal stairs, ar 
frowned; Lucy studied his, and smiled. 

“Tt was really my own idea coming; 
found out something I think you ought 
know—something I guess Henry didn’t ti 
you.” 

Gid’s face set again for a storm. 

“It’s about your grandfather’s will. It 
been probated and anybody can read 
that’s got a mind to. I read it myself whi 
I was over in Sanborn. He’s left you fr 
and clear besides that two thousand of yo 
father’s, three thousand dollars. ‘To n 
beloved grandson, Gideon Hammett.’ 
saw it myself.” 

“No!” cried Gid, gulping. 
father called me He left 
forgave me before he died.” He turned h 
back square upon Lucy, tears in his eye 
unmanned and at her mercy. 

Lucy’s hand stole out toward him a1 
back unseen. 

“My goodness, Gid Hammett!” s] 
cried at last. ‘‘Ain’t you forgetting som 
thing? Here’s a chance to be good and mg 
at Henry, and you ain’t taking it?” 

“Damn him!” spoke Gid from the vei 
depths. 

“Certainly,” agreed Lucy briskly. ‘Bi 
you'll have to sit up nights to catch Hen: 
breaking the Ten Commandments or ge 
ting on the wrong side of the law. If ] 
didn’t give you the money it was becau 
he didn’t have to.” 

“What you mean?” 

“Tt’ll come in handy, that money will 
suggested Lucy warily. ‘‘You could bt 
another share of the Hattie B.”’ 

“Damn the money!”’ cried Gid. 
care about . 

‘All you care about is cutting off yo 
nose to spite your face. That’s what I kee 
telling you.” 

“T’ll get it out of him, you see if 
“Of course you’ll get it out of him. 
it’s in the will he’s got to give it to you. Ar 
now about Myra—shall I tell her you’ll ] 

at the wedding Monday night?’’ 

“You won’t tell her no such thing. I’ 
sailing Monday morning.” 

“Well, that’s right!” said Lucy heartil 
“Go peaceably, and no harm done.”’ 

“And I cal’late to take Myra with me 

“My heavens!” Lucy had risen. SI 
sat down again. “‘You’ve about as mu 
chance to get round Myra now if 

“‘She’s goin’ with me.’ 

For once Lucy looked baffled. That is, 
Gid her face underwent a change. He d 
not know that the change announced Luc 
as baffled, because he had basked hither 
innocent and unsuspicious in the deceivir 
light of confident feminine comprehensio 

Gid preened himself. He was more of 
man than any of them knew. He’d sho 
them; sweetest of all would it be to sho 
Lucy. 

Long and thoughtful was Lucy’s regar 
If Gid was right about Myra, and she w: 
wrong, the key to the mystery was not | 
the man’s guileless mind; it must be sougl 
in the little house on the hill; the du 
would be fought between equals, and simp 
weapons would not avail. Her eye gleame 

“‘T told you to keep away from Myra, ar 
I thought you’d done it. 

“Folks don’t always do what they’ 
told to.” 

“She did quarrel with Henry,” 
mured Lucy to herself. 

ape eee stood armored in silence. 

“e n at SS | 


“Gran 


“All 


” 
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The captain’s silence was becoming 1 
him; for once he looked as masterful as h 
ee vision of himself, as he would lil 
to b 

“Good by! 
her usual brisk and competent mien. 
things are as you say, we may not me 
again before you sail. I’m sorry you had1 
see so much of me and so little of Myra.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ Gid answere 
awkwardly. ‘“‘I’llsee plenty of Myra later. 

“Good-by, Captain Hammett,” 1 
peated Lucy, holding out her hand. . 
wish you luck.” ; 

“Good-by,’ * he said, and wrung i 
“Lucy, I’m glad to of made your acquain 
ance. If he bothers you any after we'\ 
gone, you just, let me know.” 

He won’t.”” Lucy looked dreamily awa 
to the other shore, allowing her hand to re: 


she said at last, resumir 
ee 


_ in hiss a part of herself over which she ha 
2 eps responsibility. 


“Henry objecte 
(Continued on Page 64) 4 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
to me only as a sister-in-law. It was on 
account of our house, you know. Myra and 
I own it together. Henry thought my get- 
ting married, too, might prevent it getting 
into his hands.” 

“‘ Ain’t that man a hawg!”’ breathed Gid. 

‘°Tain’t likely he’ll give up the house just 
because he’s lost Myra. It’s about the only 
one left in town he hasn’t a mortgage on.” 

Lucy paused to allow the implication to 
sink into the simple mind with which she 
was dealing. 

It got to Gid at last. 
try to marry you next?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Marry someone else to spite him!” 
urged Gid warmly. 

“That’s you, Gid Hammett!” said Lucy 
indulgently. “‘Why should I bother to do 
a thing to spite somebody else unless it’s 
going to be an advantage to me? Maybe 
I’d get more out of going to Boston to 
study stenography than what I could get out 
of getting married.” 

“Maybe you would,” he agreed thought- 
fully. 

Gid was still holding her hand, by ob- 
serving the system of absent-mindedness 
introduced by Lucy herself. His eyes, how- 
ever, less disciplined than hers, betrayed a 
certain pleasure in the act. 

But in mood and substance the interview 
was a thing finished. and complete, and 
threatened, if continued, to spill over into 
a violation of the unities. 

““Good-by,”’ said Lucy briskly, allowing 
herself to become conscious of her own right 
hand and withdrawing it with decision. 

““Good-by!”’ said Gid. “You promise 
not to tell Myra anything I’ve let drop.” 

“Oh, I’ll promise.” 


“You mean he'll 
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N SUNDAY, when all the soberer part 
of the village was in church, the captain 

took a last stroll through Hammettville. 
The cook and the mate were with him. 

“That’s the house,’ said the captain 
briefly as they mounted the hill, crowned by 
Myra’s little domain. 

The crew noted it. 

“‘Tt’s that room ’side o’ the front door.” 

“That one?’”’ asked the mate, pointing. 

“No, that’s the parlor. The one on the 
left.’”’ The captain pointed it out carefully. 
“You go in by the front door.” 

“How’ll we get in?” 

“They don’t never lock their doors 
here.” 

“Look here, Gid,”’ objected the cook. ‘‘I 
don’t like it—right into a lady’s room!”’ 

“Knock at the door and tell her to git up 
and git dressed.”’ 

“Supposin’ she screams?” 

“°Twon’t do any good; nobody else in 
the house but her sister.”’ 

“‘Supposin’ she screams too?” 

“°Tain’t likely.” 


in remote mountain valleys and that only the 
hugest and most tremendously overgrown 
cases were noticed.. And these there was no 
use worrying about, because they were in- 
curable by the clumsy surgical methods of 
the day and produced comparatively little 
disturbance of health or shortening of life. 

But one day, scarcely more than half a 
century ago, it was rather suddenly dis- 
covered that certain forms of depression 
and chronic nervousness in» middle-aged 
women with pasty faces, dull eyes, ashy 
complexions, thin greasy hair and a mental 
state of great depression and apathy, were 
due to wasting away of this thyroid gland 
after the change of life; and what was much 
more interesting, they could be cured com- 
pletely by feeding the patients with ex- 
tracts of the thyroid glands of animals. 

So recent in fact was the discovery that 
the death has just been reported, due to old 
age, of one of the first patients who was 
recognized and put on the thyroid treat- 
ment. 

The old lady had been kept alive and in 
excellent health by a steady daily dosage 
of, in the first place, sandwiches made of 
the raw gland, and later prepared extracts 
of it, for nearly forty years, in the course of 
which time she was estimated to have de- 
voured the thyroid glands of something like 
nine hundred sheep. Incidentally, the 
patient far outlived the doctor who had put 
her on the treatment, illustrating the well- 
known medical aphorism that the best way 
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“T wish’d you’d come with us, Gid.” 

““Somebody’s got to be makin’ sail, ain’t 
they?” 

The cook sighed and shook his head. The 
mate’s eye gleamed with the delight of ad- 
venture. 

Suddenly he paused and removed his hat 
with a flourish. 

‘What you doin’ that for?’ asked the 
captain, suspicious. 

“Tt’s the other one; one that comes down 
to see you. She’s lookin’ at us out o’ the 
window. Say, Gid, this ain’t such a bad 
town.” 

Gid grunted. 

“T do’ know but I might run up here 
again by myself sometime.” 

The captain nodded briefly at Lucy as 
his contribution tothe amenities. The mate 
was disposed to linger, but was prodded up 
the hill. 

1x 

HE morning chorus had trailed off into 

stray chirps and peeps and the east was 
stained with saffron when the schooner 
nosed her way into the channel and stiffened 
her sails as the breeze caught them. The 
wind was fresh; even in the cove waves 
whitened under the light. Monte Cristo 
had been torn halfway from his moorings 
and flapped helplessly against the wall 
above the empty wharf. 

The captain had issued his commands in 
a voice subdued to the landsman’s level, 
and a vocabulary so shorn of its usual rich- 
ness that the crew winked joyfully at each 
other with whatever eye happened to find 
itself outside his range. The reason for this 
tame and monotonous departure was be- 
low; it had been carried aboard by the 
mate and the cook successfully at the 
appointed hour. 

“All right?’’ asked the captain of the 
mate as they were casting off. 

“All right, cap’n.” 

“Struggle much?” 

“Not more’n you’d expect.” 

His exclusive knowledge of the channel 
now kept the captain at the wheel. He 
stuck to it, clung to it almost, till they were 


. out of the cove and heading out through 


the islands for the open bay. 

It was borne in upon the captain, as 
after the punishment of Henry, that there 
is something strangely sad and stale in the 
hour of triumph as compared with the time 
of struggle. He had sworn to make off with 
Myra from the very arms of Henry, and he 
had done it; but now the act which had 
closed his vista was itself receding into the 
past, leaving rough and treacherous water 
in its wake. He thought of that which 
awaited him below with all the enthusiasm 
of the man who has persuaded a scratching 
cat into a bag, and now must coax her out 
and tame her. 

“‘Lady wants to speak to’ you, cap’n.” 
The mate was at his elbow, his voice sunk to 
a confidential whisper. 
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The captain rose, tightening the muscles 
of his jaw, and resigned the wheel to Ryan. 
He went slowly down the companionway 
into the cabin, digging out of his mind the 
words he was presently to utter, and cling- 
ing to them desperately that they might not 
fail him. 

They gushed forth without recourse to 
act. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” said the captain. 

“Now don’t say another word till after 
you’ve had your coffee,” began the lady 
kindly. ‘‘ Your arrangements hereare pretty 
poor, and not what I could make ’em if I 
gave my mind to it, but still and all, I’ve 
got breakfast ready. I told the cook to 
leave it to me, and he said he’d be glad to.” 

Gid sat down heavily and accepted the 
coffee as in a trance. “‘I’ll pay them good 
for this!’’ he murmured. 

“No, you won’t; ’twan’t any way their 
fault. They followed your directions just 
the way you gave ’em. Myra, she’d been 
having rheumatism and I offered to change 
rooms with her.”’ 

““When’d you change?” 

Lucy smiled privately and mysteriously. 
“What difference does that make?” 

“You promised ” began Gid, trying 
to storm. 

“Yes, I know I promised. I had to 
promise something to get you out of Ham- 
mettville before you tore it to pieces. 
Myra never would have married you, not 
if you’d kept her on bread and water from 
here to the Horn. She did quarrel with 
Henry, but I expect they’ve made it up by 
this time; they always do. I suppose you 
can’t believe it, but the truth is she likes 
him.” 

The captain swallowed this along with 
his coffee. He did not speak. 

“And there was another thing: That 
three thousand dollars the old cap’n left 
you had a string to it; it wasn’t to be 
given you till you’d led a sober, righteous 
and godly life for five years after his death.”’ 

“The’ can’t no man make such a will!” 

“No, of course not. But the cap’n made 
it, and Henry’s executor; he may overlook 
those two black eyes, but he’d never over- 
look your running away with Myra. I 
think something of three thousand dollars 
if you don’t. Eat your breakfast!” 

It was not a breakfast for a hungry man 
to defy, and Gid ate it; but he ate with all 
the outward gloom and sadness he could 
muster. When it was finished, he went on 
deck and back to the wheel, and was still 
sitting there when Lucy came up and the 
crew went below for their share. 

Lucy knew the coast. She caught the 
southern shore of Gull Island over her left 
shoulder and knew that they were still 
slipping on—on away from Hammettville. 
The wind blew fresh and steady, and the 
schooner dipped before the advancing wave, 
pulled herself together, rode high upon its 
breast and dipped again. 


PLEASE PASS THE IODINE § 


(Continued from Page 23) 


to live forever is to get a chronic disease and 
then sit down and take care of it. 

A second finding, almost within a decade 
or so of the other, was that there was 
another form of goiter, marked by enlarge- 
ment and overgrowth of the thyroid gland 
instead of shrinkage, recognized by pro- 
tuberance of the eyeballs, hot and cold 
flushés all over the body, warm sweats, and 
incredibly rapid: pulse, reaching in some 
cases 180 beats a minute. And what chal- 
lenged our attention was that instead of 
lasting for years without appreciable harm 
to the health, it produced an extremely 
serious illness, with a death rate of nearly 
20 per cent within two or three years. This 
came to be known by the graphic and de- 
scriptive title of exophthalmic—or out- 
eyed, “‘pop-eyed,” goiter, on account of 
this protrusion of the eyeballs. 

These two goiter harpoons waked us up 
to begin a systematic study of the condition 
of the thyroid gland at all ages, which 
culminated about ten or fifteen years ago in 
the astonishing and disquieting discovery 
that all over the great middle belt of this 
country, and not only there but all over 
Central and Western Europe, from 20 to 60 
per cent of our young boys and girls of 
high-school age had mild degrees of en- 
largement of this gland. We had literally 
been taking food out of our children’s salt 
and feeding it to sheep. 

Here was literally a pretty kettle of fish, 
or rather a kettle without fish, as we shall 


see later, and we were for a time fairly 
stunned with this extraordinary and ap- 
parently menacing state of affairs. But we 
were not long in finding a clew. About 
fifteen years ago, while analyzing and 
studying in the laboratory this curious 
gland which had leaped so suddenly into 
the limelight, it was discovered that it 
differed from all other tissues of the body 
chiefly in the fact that it contained appre- 
ciable quantities of iodine. We all know 
iodine as we do the back of our own hands, 
as the saying is—that dark-brown liquid 
which stains our skins so deeply and which 
comes out of the family medicine chest to 
be painted over cuts and scratches and 
swollen joints and enlarged glands and has 
such a pungent smell. Also, probably most 
of us know, as a hazy recollection from our 
high-school days, that it is found in sea 
water and seaweeds, and with its sister ele- 
ment, bromine, is largely responsible for 
the bitter nauseous taste of a mouthful of 
old ocean which goes down our throats 
when bathing in the surf. 

This caught our eye at once; but the 
amount of iodine was so tiny—scarcely 
more than three-quarters of a grain, or as 
much as would fit on the point of a pen- 
knife blade, in the entire gland—that it 
seemed absolutely incredible that a mere 
half pinch of any element could possibly 
produce such extraordinary effects upon 


the whole human body. But it set us 


thinking; and when, now scarcely more 


. goin’ to be made up to me?” 


January 3,192 


“T spoke to you just now,” suggested 
Lucy. 

“T didn’t hear you,” ‘om 
was thinkin’.” 

“You weren’t thinking of putting about, 
were you?” 

Gid shook his head. “I got my business 
to attend to, now I’m started. But I don’t 
want to put about anyway. I do’ knovy 
what’s the matter with me. I ain’t the ma 
I was.” 

Lucy sat sociably down beside him, wit 
the air of a housewife who has finished her 
morning tasks and is ready for a little con 
versation. 

“T suppose you’re wondering how you’re 
going to get rid of me,” she suggested. 

“No, I ain’t,” said the captain. “T ain’t 
wonderin’ any such thing. I was thinkin’ — 
I was thinkin’ How’s a man goin’ to 
know how he ought to act? Now you take 
it like this: I didn’t have to go back there— 
I can take any cargo I’m a mind to and go 
where I please for it. I went back there be- 
cause I wanted to and because I thought i 
was right to go. There was those three peo- 
ple I hadin mind. I wanted grandfather to 
know I’d made a man of myself; that was 
right, wan’t it? I promised Myra I’d come 
back, and she promised to wait for me; and 
not to shame her I waited till I had some- 
thing to offer her. Wan’t that right? And 
Henry—well, I wanted to get even wit 
Henry; and the way I look at it that wasn’t 
no more’n what was due me. Well—grand. 
father’s dead; Myra, she likes Henry bet- 
z ; and Henry’s still got the 


answered Gid. 


world; you do right, and what do you get 
out of it?” 
Lucy smiled demurely. “If you’ll put in 
at Rockland I’ll take the boat for Boston; 
or if that isn’t in your course you can drop 
me at Stonington and I’ll wait for the 
Morse.” 
“The’ ain’t either of ’em in my course 
I’m bound for Boston myself.” 
“Oh, indeed!” said Lucy. 
“‘T don’t see why you can’t go to Boston 
on the Hattie B. It’s rough here maybe 
but we got everything a woman would 
want. I always cal’lated to take my ——” 
Lucy’s face achieved a miracle of blank 
innocence. 
*‘There’s things I’d like to talk over with 
you. I guess I ain’t much good; I can’t 
seem to settle anything all by myself. Like 
what I just said: What am I goin’ to get 
out 0’ goin’ back there? What was the use 
of it? What does a person ever get out of 
their own mistakes? Ain’t any of ’em ever 


Lucy, thus credited with omniscience, 
looked down at her feet and smiled a long 
mysterious smile. She let the wind carry 
the captain’s questions away like mutinous 
discords still unresolved. The answer to all 
Gid’s questions was so easy she trusted him 
for once to find it out for himself. 


than five years ago, the active principle, o1 
“soul,”’ of the thyroid, thyroxin, was ex- 
tracted and isolated by Kendall, at the 
Mayo brothers’ laboratory at Rochester 
Minnesota, and it was proved by actual 
demonstration that doses of a few thou 
sandths of a grain would cure myxcedema, 
or the pasty-faced under-thyroidism 0! 
women, and turn an idiotic dwarf called a 
cretin into a comparatively normal child o} 
three or four, and that three-quarters of 
this thyroxin was iodine, we began to sit up 
and take notice. If a mere fraction of a_ 
pinch of this bitter brown sea salt could do 
things like this in disease, what might not 
its importance be to the human body in- 
health? 

This sent us back on a second search to 
see how widely spread over the syste 
iodine was. And, as we had suspected, tht 
infinitely delicate and Tesponsive tests 
modern laboratory science showed that 
every tissue and every part of the body 
contained its tiny percentage, or rather per 
thousandage, of iodine. To paraphrase 
Scripture, we live and move and have our 
being in extremely dilute solutions of iodiall 
which is simply another way of saying tha’ 
we are merely a skin full of sea water ani 
that every cell in our body is a jellyfish 
swimming in brine. 

This instantly raised the question in our 
_minds, Where do we get iodine? In the 
water. Where don’t we get goiter? Along 
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S A MANUFACTURING and busi- 
ness achievement, the success of the 
Chrysler Six in its first year before 
the public is remarkable enough. 


3ut it is even more remarkable since, both in 
xumber of cars produced and in money-vol- 
ime, it reaches figures never before recorded 
n the 25-year history of the motor car. 
n its first year, just , 


pactness of construction and yet with com- 
fort of such superlative degree. 


In a word, the Chrysler Six—in the 25th 
year of the motor car, when it might have 
seemed that the full gamut of engineering 
and manufacturing ingenuity had been run 
—gave to the public a car which’in size and 
weight, in comfort and room, in performance 
and economy, in alert- 


slosed, Chrysler Six 
1as built and shipped 
nore than 32,000 
‘ars. The public has 
sagerly paid over 
550,000,000 for the 
srivilege of enjoying 
he motoring supe- 
jorities which were 
inknown until 
chrysler revealed 
hem. 


SUCCESS 


Without A Parallel 


In Motor Car History 


ness and stamina, 
was precisely what 
the public had long 
wanted, but never 
before received. 


The Chrysler Six was 
designed to yield re- 
sults never before 
achieved. 

It offered those 
qualities which the 
American sense of 


ne VCabk ago the Exhibiting at the Silver Jubilee Automobile Shows, New York and Chicago; also at 


other principal shows. 


Shrysler Six was little 
nore than a name to the public at large. 
3eyond the word of Walter P. Chrysler 
hat it was striking an entirely new note in 
notoring performance and efficiency and 
comfort, it was an unknown quantity. 
[oday it is the one car talked about above 
ll others. | 

Never before has a motor car so quickly 
ind completely captured the whole public. 


Never has any car appealed so irresistibly to 
uyers of all classes, and to owners of all 
‘lasses of cars. 

Never has any car so completely swept aside 
taditions or so surely pointed the way to 
he obsolescence of the cumbersome, the 
reavy and the wasteful in motoring. 

Never before have such results as Chrysler 
Six provides been achieved with such com- 


the fitness of things 
admires and desires. 
It brought a new alertness and aliveness to 
the motor car—a flashing acceleration that 
is pure delight. As never before, it joined 
roominess and conservation of space. It 
revealed performing abilities which had 
always been just beyond reach. Now see 
what has taken place. 


What has come to Chrysler Six in its first 
year is nothing more than the reward and the 
recognition which the world is sure to 
bestow upon something distinctively supe- 
rior to that which has preceded it. 


Thus Chrysler Six completes the first of 
what enthusiastic Chrysler owners predict 
will be many successful years—years in 
which we shall earnestly strive to keep the 
Chrysler as far ahead of the wasteful and the 
commonplace as it stands at this minute. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Watch This 


_ Column 


— 


HERBERT RAWLINSON MARY PHILBIN 


FORREST STANLEY 


MADGE BELLAMY 


JACK HOXIE 
STARS IN THE “WHITE LIST” 


Announcement of Univer- 
sal’s ““White List”? has proved a 
sensation amongst theatre managers. I 
can say without exaggeration that no 
list of picture-plays produced since the 
industry began has revealed such excel- 
lent stories and such uniformly capable 
casts. Keep the list for future reference 
and add the following to those you al- 
ready have: 


“The Clash,’’ featuring 
ALMA RUBENS and PERCY 
MARMONT, assisted by Jean Her- 
sholt, Cesare Gravina, Rose Rosanova, 
Zasu Pitts and Andre De Beranger. 
From the story ‘‘ Miracle,” by Clarence 
Buddington Kelland, which appeared 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. Directed 
by Edward Laemmle. 


MARY PHILBIN and 


NORMAN KERRY in ‘‘Fifth 
Avenue Models,” based on ‘‘The Best in 
Life,” by Muriel Hine, assisted by Rose- 
mary Theby, Josef Swickard, Rose 
Dione and Jean Hersholt. Directed by 
Svend Gade. 


VIRGINIA VALLI in “Up 


the Ladder,’’ with Forrest Stan- 
ley, Herbert Holmes, Margaret Living- 
ston, George Fawcett, Priscilla Moran. 
This is Owen Davis’ Broadway stage hit 
and was directed by Edward Sloman. 


HOUSE? PETE Resin 


“‘Overboard!’’ from the novel 
“Head Winds,” by A. M. Sinclair Wilt. 


HOOT GIBSON in “Let 


’er Buck,’’ with exclusive scenes 
of the famous Pendleton (Ore.) roundup 
of 1924, and Marian Nixon, Josie Sedg- 
wick and G. Raymond Nye. Directed 
by Edward Sedgwick. 


Have youseen“7The Hunch- 


back of Notre Dame’’? You’d 
better. It is the greatest spectacle of the 
year. HOUSE PETERS in ‘The 
Tornado”’ will arouse and enthuse you. 
“‘The Phantom of the Opera’’ is coming 
along splendidly, thank you. 

Drop a line today for our beautifully 
illustrated Universal Pictures booklet. It 
is yours for the asking. 


(Carl faemmle 


President. 
(To be continued next week) 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
the seacoast and the shores. Where don’t 
we get iodine? Up in the mountain tops. 
Where do we get goiter? In the same 
places. 

The whole problem of goiter or myxce- 
dema, of cretinism and exophthalmia, 
seemed to resolve itself into a question of 
the presence or absence of a few pinches of 
iodine in our thyroids. 

Studies were promptly made by geolo- 
gists and chemists of the percentages of 
iodine in soils and drinking water all over 
the United States, and these findings com- 
pared with its percentage in sea water, 
showing that, in the language of the report, 
“Practically all the iodine in the world is 
in the sea.”’ This is due to the fact that, 
like its inseparable companion, common 
salt, iodine is the most readily soluble of all 
the salts contained in our rocks and soils, 
which were mostly, of course, laid down 
under sea water. And as the dry land 
gradually rose up out of the ingulfing ocean, 
leaving more than three-fifths of its area 
still at the bottom of the sea, the first 
elements to be washed out of the soil of the 
low mountains and poured into the sea were 
iodine and salt. 

This explains at once why itis that through 
all history goiter has been especially asso- 
ciated with but not entirely confined to 
high mountain valleys, beginning in the 
Alps and the Apennines and Carpathians, 
and including the Atlas Mountains of 
Northern Africa, which were the cradle of 
the white race; and of late, as shown by 
McCarrison’s interesting studies, the Him- 
alayas and the mountains of Tibet. 

These mountain valleys are in the first 
place a long distance from the seashore, so 
it was impossible for them to renew their 
supply of iodine by the method we shall dis- 
cuss later. Also, having their strata more 
sharply tilted so as to allow drainage, they 
have been washed more completely free of 
their iodine and salt. A pinch of iodine is 
as important and vital in human life as the 
proverbial grain of salt. ; 

It also comes home to us directly and 
solves our perplexing puzzle over why our 
great and fertile Mississippi Valley area 
and Great Lakes belt, or zone, though as 
innocent of mountain ranges of any sort as 
a lizard is of feathers, should show such 
an extraordinary flood of simple goiter. It 


is not necessary that you should live on . 


mountains to get goiter, provided you are 
far enough from the sea and your soil has 
been sufficiently leached of all sea salts or 
covered by glacial drift which has naturally 
been ‘“‘double-washed.’”’ And how appall- 
ingly thorough has been that leaching and 
washing can be realized by the statement of 
the Geological Commission that an average 
human being would have to drink Lake 
Superior water steadily for forty years to get 
a sufficient amount of iodine for one yearly 
charge of his thyroid gland. 


Three Ways of Eating Iodine 


But of course all this, fascinating as it is 
to the goiter enthusiast, would have been 
merely a rather melancholy triumph over 
a puzzling problem if we had not at the 
same time been able to give it a practical 
turn, and “with the bane provide the anti- 
dote.” But this, thank heaven, we can 
now do, and the hair of the dog that didn’t 
bite you will cure 90 per cent of all cases 
of simple goiter and greatly improve even 
the severest exophthalmic forms. 

But perhaps someone will ask in the lan- 
guage of the day, How come does iodine 
get into the human system of dwellers 
along the coasts from sea water? They 
certainly don’t swallow enough of that 
when they are in swimming, although some 
of us have felt that we had swallowed half 
the Atlantic Ocean at times; nor do they 
or any of their domestic animals habitually 
drink sea water. 

There are three ways of eating iodine 
along the beaches. First and most obvious, 
by the free consumption of fish, clams, 
lobsters and all other forms of sea food, 
which are not merely dripping with but 
soaked in sea water and its contained iodine. 
Second and more important, by the fact of 
the tide rising over the extensive salt 
marshes all along our coasts, whose iodine- 
soaked grass is either pastured directly by 
cattle or consumed later in the winter in 
the form of salt hay. A curious illustration 
of the inborn craving for iodine is that the 
earlier settlers along the New England 
coast just north and east of Boston, where 
the great salt meadows come down to the 
shore, insisted upon having for every forty 
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acres which they took and cleared up in the 
hills, ten acres of salt meadow; and these 
holdings are still attached to the hill farms 
in many parts of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire today. Coming down to the 
coast to cut the salt hay was one of the 
great outings and picnics of the year, dur- 
ing which they also got a good taste of 
iodine in various ways. 

Last and probably the most important of 
all forms of iodine distribution is by sea 
spray. Everyone who has enjoyed the ex- 
hilaration of fighting his way along the sea 
sands or over the dunes in the teeth of an 
autumn gale will well remember the prick- 
ling of his cheeks and the distinctly salty 
taste on his lips brought by his battle with 
the storm wind. 


Health in the Sea Breezes 


But we have little idea how far inland 
this spray treatment of the country and its 
inhabitants with iodine extends. In the 
great Quaker school where I was a boarder 
in my schoolboy days, in the North of 
England, it was no uncommon thing to 
find the windows of our dormitory on the 
seaward side after a great storm so thickly 
encrusted and caked with sea salt that we 
could write our names on them with a slate 
pencil or the end of a finger; and yet those 
windows wereforty miles inland on one side 
and sixty on the other. This is a fair illus- 
tration of the distance inland to which sea 
salt can be driven on the howling blasts of 
the fall and winter storms. And appreciable 
salty deposits have actually been recorded 
two hundred miles from the surf. 

Very little, of course, of this salt or iodine 
is inhaled into the nostrils or even sprayed 
on the faces of human beings; but every bit 
of it falls sooner or later upon the leaves 
and the grass and the soil, sinks down into 
the drinking water, or is eaten by cattle or 
sheep and so finally finds its mark in the 
human thyroid. 

No wonder we have such an absolutely 
unconquerable and irresistible craving for a 
visit back to the beaches every summer. In 
the words of the poet 


“Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that great sea 
Which brought us hither.” 


The habit of going down to the coast in 
summer, which now extends clear across the 
country both ways to the Rocky Mountains, 
and to the California and Florida beaches 
in winter, is based upon a sentiment nearly 
as old asthe world itself. How powerful and 
practically effective this impulse is may be 
glimpsed by the statement of one of our 
leading real-estaters, that the extraordinary 
and phenomenal rise in the value of beach 
properties and shore real estate has been 
one of the most striking and surprising hap- 
penings in the history of real estate. Inthe 
past twenty-five years it has exceeded in 
percentage of rise even that of downtown 
city real estate and almost equaled it in 
total volume of sales, and is far more uni- 
form and reliable. As he pithily puts it: 
“Beach property chosen with any reason- 
able judgment is the only property which 
is always a good buy.” 

Here then was pretty convincing proof, 
not only from all over the United States but 
from almost all over the world, that goiter 
is most intimately associated, in the lan- 
guage of the day, both ways from the ace, 
with shortage of iodine in our food and 
drinking water, if not actually caused by 
it. And the question arose, if the disease 
goiter is caused by deficiency of iodine, why 
not cure it by giving iodine to make good 
this deficiency? But with true scientific 
and humanitarian caution, before recom- 
mending the use of iodine on a nation-wide 
scale for the cure of goiter, we wanted a 
further test upon some form of animal life 
in the state of nature. We had, of course, 
proved by experiments that goiter could be 
produced in dogs and then cured by the ad- 
ministration of iodine; also; that by putting 
a dog under the conditions which would al- 
most invariably induce goiter, and then giv- 
ing him plenty of iodine in his food, goiter 
would be prevented from developing. 

While we were anxiously sweeping the 
horizon for the opportunity of such a test, 
Nature and the United States Government 
played directly into our hands; the first, by 
producing a rapidly fatal form of enlarge- 
mentofthethyroidinfresh-water fishesin the 
government hatcheries; the second, by its 
Bureau of Fisheries calling in consultation 
one of our leading students of the goiter-’ 
iodine complex, Dr. David Marine, to see if 
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anything could be done to relieve the cond 
tion. After looking the situation over ar 
identifying the disease as a fish goite 
Doctor Marine suggested putting so muc 
iodine salt per day into the stream suppl) 
ing the hatchery pools. The results wei 
simply miraculous. Within a week or te 
days the little troutlets were sitting up an 
taking notice of flies and worms and thing 
and within a short time the goiter shran 
down and the fish became literally as soun 
as a trout. : 

This was a result of great practical in 
portance to the Bureau of Fisheries, b 
cause this form of disease of the throat an 
gills had been a pest of trout hatcherie 
for years and was so fatal that it ws 
known as trout cancer and had broken u 
many attempts to hatch and breed trout. 

It may seem at first sight a little fa 
fetched, but there is probably a special rea 
son why trout are so susceptible to thi 
shortage of iodine. As everyone knows, th 
whole group of trout and salmon have on 
peculiar habit, and that is, like bad boys 
they run away to sea in early life. They ar 
all hatched in fresh water, many of them i 
very tiny streams, indeed; but aslong as the 
stop in fresh water they never attain any 
considerable bulk or size. Salmon, for in 
stance, run down to the sea about a yea 
after they are hatched, with a length o 
about six or seven inches. They come bacl 
from the sea one to three years later, growl 
to a weight of from fifteen to thirty pounds 
to find their stay-at-home brothers anc 
sisters who were hatched from the sam 
eggs still barely six inches long. 

Incredible as it may seem, many of thi 
trout have the same restless habit; and i 
they can easily run down to a brackish water 
estuary so as gradually to get accustomec 
to the salt, and finally get out into the sez 
or a big salt-water bay, they too, will groy 
from fingerlings up to ten, twelve or fifteer 
pounds’ weight. So it is hardly too muck 
to describe a salmon as a trout that ha: 
run away to sea or a trout as a salmon that 
did not have the enterprise to ship before 
the mast. j 

Now what do they get in the sea which was 
not available in the sparkling brook or the 
little inland lake? In the light of our recent 
knowledge, it begins to look as if the an- 
swer might be iodine, for all the other ele- 
ments of the food are equally abundant and 
nutritious in fresh water. In other words, 
salmon is simply iodide of trout. 


Good for Troutlets and Children 


Incidentally, this iodine cure throws an 
interesting light upon the long-drawn rule- 
of-thumb procedure of those who have the 
care of goldfish in a bowl, minnows in an 
aquarium, or any other sort of pet fish, of 
giving them every few weeks a bath in salt 
water or—if they can get it—sea water, on 
account of the tonic and enlivening effect 
it produces upon them. Even a. goggle 
eyed goldfish in a bowl may feel the cosmic 
urge for iodine. 3 

With this convincing proof of its wide- 
spread curative value and wholesomeness, 
we no longer hesitated about trying iodine 


‘out cautiously on our little human troutlets 


in a school. Doctor Marine and his co- 
workers, to whom a very large share of the 
credit of this important discovery is due, 
with full consent of parents and teachers, 
put the boys and girls in one of our lakeside 
schools upon a new course, not of study but 
of iodine—a few grains of iodide of sodium 
three times a day. Some of the pupils ob-: 
jected slightly to the bitter salt taste; bu 
they didn’t insist upon their opposition. 
when it was discovered that in about three 
months’ time the number of simple goiters 
among them—that is to say, of enlargement 
of the thyroid gland, which could readily. 
be seen—had decreased from seventy-five | 
to about twenty; and further trial showed 
that this improvement could be increase 
to complete cure by keeping up the remedy 
in the same doses for about six weeks twice 
each year. 
Not only did the goiters disappear bu’ 
the general health of the children distinctly 
improved; and what was of almost equal 
practical importance, their progress in their 
studies was unmistakably hastened and 
the percentage of retardation distinctly 
diminished. As retardation has been one of 
the banes of our public-school system for 
years, estimated to add annually from 10 to 
20 per cent to its entire cost, the teachers 
pricked up their ears at once and became 


almost as enthusiastic over the new pro- 


cedure as were the doctors. 
(Continued on Pagé 68) 
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THE OIL 


Jntil PUROLATOR came, no car, truck or tractor 
‘mgine ever had clean oil. 


Not even when the crank-case was drained—for 
1s the dirty oil ran out, an accumulation of dirt 
ind muck remained to contaminate the new oil 
ight away. 

Yow every engine equipped with PUROLATOR 
ias clean, fresh oil all the time—oil/ filtered and 
urified continuously and automatically 
is the car runs. 


?UROLATOR performs this seeming miracle by 
i process of filtration that is microscopic. 

't takes out of the oil, as it circulates through 
she engine, every tiny particle of dust and sand, 
of grit and metal and carbon. 


Jo you know what this accumulation of dirt 
loes to your engine? 
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It grinds away bearings, pistons and cylinder 
walls as viciously as a million little files. 


And the longer you drive with dirty oil, the 
more excessive the wear becomes. 


You drain the crank-case frequently to be rid of 
contaminated oil—but even that doesn’t help, as 
we have already explained. 


You merely throw away good oil because it is 
contaminated. 


PUROLATOR does what motor car engineers and 
oil engineers have wanted for years. 


It gives the engine clean lubrication—real 
lubrication—all the time. 


On top of that, it saves the waste and the messy 
job of draining the crank-case frequently. 


PURIFYING SYSTEM 
Keeps Oil Clean 
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And it also gives your engine a real chance to 
perform. 

If these things mean anything to you, you won’t lose 
any time in getting PUROLATOR on your engine. 


2600 Sales and Service Stations 
Ready With PUROLATOR 

Any one of our 2600 sales and service stations 
is ready to equip your engine with PUROLATOR, 
as used by Chrysler Six for standard equipment 
and specified on all new American Railway 
Express trucks. 
Made for any engine in any car, truck, or tractor. 
Attached in twenty minutes to two hours, ac- 
cording to make of engine, without interfering in 
any way with the engine’s operation. 
Get PUROLATOR on your engine now and be rid 
of your oiling problem. 


] 


PUROLATOR 


Passenger Cars For Trucks 


Small Foursand Sixes - - - $15 


Large Fours and Medium Sixes - 20 
Large Sixes, Eights and Twelves - 30 
Ford - ° ° - - - - 15 $45 and $70. 


For Motor Boats 


The Oil Purifying System 


West of Rocky Mountains prices 
slightly higher; in Canada, $22.50, $30, 


Purolator for Ford installed in 20 minutes with only a wrench 


PUROLATOR can also be installed on practically any type of marine engine \ 
having force feed lubrication. Priced as above according to size of engine. 


- $50 


- - - 


Name 


I am interested in Purolator 


{ ji am a dealer for 


MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INc. 
1801 Fisk Building, Broadway and 57th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Send complete information about PUROLATOR. 


for my) car__—-— els { } 
make and model) 


sales and service 


lh 
< 


Car 
Truck 


(name of) Tractor 


Address 


| 


Beard Softening 


MEnnNEN 
COMPANY 


| Newark MUSA | 


] AFTER SHAVING 


7FOR MS 


MENNEN 


TALIM 
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Together, they spread the news of one of 
the most useful and promising of partner- 
ships—Doctor, Teacher & Co.—that has 
ever been developed, with the result that 
now literally hundreds of schools, not 
merely in the goiter belts around the Great 
Lakes and in the Mississippi Valley but all 
over the United States, wherever a careful 
study of the school children has shown a 
high percentage of goiter, are attacking the 
goiter problem with iodine with most en- 
couraging results both as to health and 
scholarship. 

The good news spread across the Atlantic 
and was promptly welcomed in Switzer- 
land, partly because it was the native home 
of goiter and partly because of its high 
degree of general intelligence and open- 
mindedness. The authorities overcame one 
of its chief objections, the taste—because 
this led a certain percentage of pupils se- 
cretly to “duck”? the dose—by coating it 
over with chocolate, which no schoolgirl can 
resist, and within a few months similar ex- 
cellent results were obtained. In Zurich, 
for instance, the percentage of goiter before 
iodine was used was from 80 to 90 per cent; 
after iodine, it was barely 30 per cent; while 
the schools in the canton of St. Gall fell 
from 87.6 per cent of goiter to 13.1 per cent 
three years later. So the Goiter Commis- 
sion recommended that this method of goiter 
prevention be instituted as a public-health 
measure over the entire state. 

Of course all these results were carefully 
checked by what we call controls; that is 
to say, examinations of other pupils of the 
same age in the same village or county, in 
schools in which no iodine was given; and 
also, more precise and convincing yet, by 
the proportion of goiter persisting in those 
children who either themselves, or from ob- 
jection on the part of their parents, declined 
to take the iodine. In every such test the 
percentage of goiter in the children who did 
not take iodine remained unchanged, or else 
increased distinctly, showing that the im- 
provement in those benefited was due solely 
to the iodine and not to any mental impres- 
sion or to a better care of their health in 
other respects. 

The only serious objection raised to the 
method is the claim that in a certain num- 
ber of cases a simple and comparatively 
harmless form of goiter has apparently been 
developed into the exophthalmic, or dan- 
gerous, form under or after the iodine. But 
so far these apparently bad results have 
been few in number and scarcely at all in 
excess of the normal 1 to 2 per cent of all 
cases of simple goiter which experience has 
shown may take on the more serious forms. 
Also, it must be remembered that, in the 
keen attention focused on every form of 
goiter in all the children of the community 
by these tests, a number of cases of mild 
exophthalmic goiter have been discovered 
which would otherwise have escaped notice. 


Gratifying Results 


But this relief and clearing up of simple 
goiter is only a part of the health benefits 
of the new balanced ration. In the course 
of the work in various neighborhoods, fam- 
ily histories naturally were widely dis- 
cussed, children reported other cases of 
goiter occurring in other members of their 
families, and finally careful studies. of the 
family history of the goitrous pupils were 
made exhaustively in certain selected neigh- 
borhoods, with the interesting finding that 
almost universally the percentage of goiter 
in the mothers of goitrous children was 
much higher than that in the rest of the 
community. And curiously enough, in the 
case of the boys who showed simple goiter 
the percentage of goiter among the mothers 
was very high, indeed—in some cases reach- 
ing 70 to 80 per cent. And to our delight, 
when some of the more intelligent and en- 
terprising mothers of the community took, 
steadily, iodine in small doses through 
their period of expectancy, they not only 
had less disturbance and discomfort but 
their children were born more vigorous and 
without any trace of goiter; though, of 
course, it is as yet too early to say how 
many of them might develop it later in life. 

So the situation seems to be that by the 
taking of three chocolate tablets containing 
a few grains of iodide daily for six weeks 
twice each year, the goiter present in both 
boys and girls can be cured in 90 per cent of 
all cases; and that by the administration of 
larger doses to mothers through the period 
of pregnancy, the development of goiter in 
their children can probably be prevented in 
advance. 


But this, gratifying as it is, is only, of 
course, a partial solution of the problem. It 
reaches only one age group of the population, 
and not by any means all that, as, of course, 
the taking of the tablets is entirely volun- 
tary on the part of the children. Thus 
other methods which will reach the whole 
community at all ages and will be more 
nearly automatic in their action have been 
eagerly sought for and worked at. One is 
the increasing in every possible and reason- 
able way of the eating of sea fish and sea 
foods of all sorts. This is in itself an ad- 
mirable step in the promotion of the public 
health, but is obviously of a somewhat 
limited and local character, very largely 
confined to the larger cities. Another is 
the encouraging of the seaside habit and 
the back-to-the-beaches slogan. But this, 
though valuable in many other ways as 
well, is even more limited in its possible 
action. But a much more fundamental and 
far-reaching method is at our disposal. 


When Salt is Too Pure 


One of the first questions which arose in 
our minds when we began to grasp the rela- 
tion between iodine shortage and goiter 
was the natural one of why there appears to 
be, not only in America but in nearly all 
countries of the civilized world, such a sur- 
prising amount.and apparent increase in 
the occurrence of simple, or mild, goiter. 
Part of the answer, of course, is that until 
the last ten or fifteen years we never looked 
for it on a large scale by examining large 
numbers of apparently healthy individuals 
for evidence of the disease. But the general 
feeling is that some other influence is at 
work and that the increase is real, and we 
are more and more steadily drifting to the 
view that the salt problem is the basic one 
of this new-found menace. In other words, 
that a very large part of the insistent crav- 
ing for salt, which is one of our oldest 
instincts, was due to the iodine, which was 
left in the salt when it was evaporated out 
of the sea water; in short, that our modern 
methods of refining and purifying salt to 
snowy whiteness and crystalline purity are 
at the bottom of this world-wide increase of 
mild goiter. 

This much is certain: Analysis of cheaper 
or inferior grades of salt today, such as are 
used for salting cattle, curing meat and pre- 
serving fish, shows that they contain good 
quantities of iodine; while on the other 
hand, scores of analyses show that our nice 
white, crystal-pure brands of table salt, 
which are so beautiful to the eye, are abso- 
lutely devoid of even a trace of iodine. 
This, of course, at once makes the practi- 
cal suggestion, Why cannot we modify our 
methods of salt purifying, stopping short of 
leaching out all the iodine? Practically, 
this can readily be done without much ad- 
ditional expense; but there is a strong trade 
objection to it on the—from the dealers’ 
point of view—quite reasonable ground 
that salt of this type does not look so well, 
will not keep so well in cellars or shakers 
and may be objected to at times on account 
of its slightly bitter taste. But these are 
only questions of the intelligence and educa- 
tion of the general public on these points. 

This salt modification is one of the most 
rational ways and the most universally effec- 
tive way of making good the iodine short- 
age. What we have taken out of our salt with 
one hand in order to make it look pretty 
and keep better we can restore to it with 
the other. 

Several practical movements in this di- 
rection are already on foot. For instance, 
by order of the state board of health and 
agreement with the salt manufacturers, 
salt offered for sale in Michigan after the 
first of January, 1925, will contain a certain 
number of parts per thousand of iodide, 
leaving the manufacturer to produce that 
condition either by shortening his process 
of evaporation or by making his pure white 
salt and then adding to it afterward this 
trace of equally white sodium iodide. 

Curiously enough, the latter method is 
believed to be the most practical, because 
by leaving enough residue from the sea 
water in our table salt to carry over a suffi- 
cient per thousandage of iodine, other non- 
attractive and ill-tasting elements are left 
with it, so that the salt is less attractive 
both in appearance and taste. It is prob- 
able that Michigan’s lead will be followed 
by a number of other states in the near 
future. 

All that is needed is to give to each grow- 
ing child about five grains of iodine each 
year, or less than one-tenth of a teaspoon- 
ful, and this incredibly small amount may 
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be sufficient to make all the difference be-— 
tween his growing up goitrous and retarded — 
in his school work and with a 2 per cent 
risk of the serious exophthalmic form, and 
being strong, vigorous and healthy. 

It is one of the striking instances of the 
prophetic power of true poetry that Brown- 
ing, in one of his best-known lyrics, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Oh, the little more and how 
much it is, and the little less and what 
worlds away.” Of course, he was only 
speaking of love or some other equally 
visionary influence; but if he had been up 
to date in modern chemistry, he might have 
said the same of iodine. 

The most vivid illustration of the tiny, 
almost infinitesimal amount of iodine re- 
quired to prevent goiter is given by the fact 
that in certain progressive cities health 
officers are now actually trying to solve the 
goiter problem by adding iodine salts to the 
drinking water. At first blush this would 
almost remind us of the old legendary dose 
consisting of one grain of quinine dissolved 
in the Atlantic Ocean, but it is perfectly 
rational and practical. The actual propor- 
tion of iodine required is only about ten 
parts per billion gallons; and the amount to ! 
be added to the drinking water of Rochester, © 
New York—whose brilliant and progres-— 
sive city health officer, Doctor Goler, is 
actually carrying out this method today—_ 
is only about sixteen pounds of sodium 
iodide per day for two weeks put into the 
main as the water passes into the final stor- 
age reservoir, and this is repeated twice a 
year. This process has now been in use for 
two years at the enormous and heartbreak- 
ing expense of one cent per capita per annum 
and the percentage of goiter among the 
pupils in the two upper grades and high 
schools of Rochester has already fallen 50 
per cent. And the gain in weight and im- 
provement in school standing noted in other 
regions where iodine has been given will 
doubtless follow suit. Even the grown-ups, 
especially the expectant mothers, will ben- 
efit from these vicarious two trips a year 
to the seashore. A similar treatment with 
iodine of the drinking water is being carried 
out at Saulte Ste. Marie, and other towns are 
getting ready to follow the example, an 
where America leads the world will follow 


Enriched Water Supplies 


Of course, the objection is promptly 
raised that a great deal of the iodine is 
wasted; but as the total annual cost is only 
ten dollars per 1000 persons, that argumen 
is of no great practical weight. The results 
of the method will be watched with th 
greatest interest. If this method of put- 
ting completely back the sea breeze into 
the drinking water clears up the goiter, 
it will be decidedly the best method yet 
devised for the millions of our people who 
are living in cities of ten thousand or more 
population; and as nearly 55 per cent of 
our citizens live in this city group, it will b 
along step in advance to reach this number 

The only objection to it is some uneasi: 
ness as to the possibility of putting into thi 
systems of those who drink it more iodin 
than they actually need. But as McClen 
don—whose beautiful studies of the rela: 
tion between shortage of iodine and goite 
all over the United States have been a 
most valuable contribution to our new 
knowledge—pointed out, the natural varia: 
tions between iodine-rich and iodine-poor 
drinking water over the United States are 


something enormous—the richest water 
for instance, containing eighteen thousan 
times as much iodine as the poorest. And 
hundreds of thousands of people are drink- 
ing these iodine-rich waters without the : 
slightest disturbance of general health, and > 
with an almost total absence of goiter, there. 
appears to be very little reason to dread any. 
injurious results from an artificial surplus of 
iodine in the water; especially as the parts 
per million which it is proposed to add are. 
less than one-thousandth of the iodine co: 
tained in these richest natural waters. 
For the 45 per cent of the population who 
live in the smaller towns and rural districts 
the iodization of salt by agreement between | 
the state boards of health and the manufac- 
turers appears to be the most effective and 
practical method. The addition costs only. 
some four or five dollars a ton, which makes 
no appreciable difference in the price 
pound. oe 
Another illustration showing the actual 
practical benefit of living close to the sea 
and near to its storm-tossed bosom is fur- 
nished in a rather unexpected way by the ex- 
perience of those firms which collect thyroid 
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glands of sheep and cattle in order to make 
extracts out of them for medical use. They 
have found by repeated tests that the 
largest percent of both thyroxin and iodine 
is to be found in glands taken from cattle 
and sheep which have pastured within fifty 
miles of the sea. Not only so, but they have 
found by abundant practical experience 
that thyroids collected in late spring, sum- 
mer and early autumn contain larger per- 
centages of iodine than those which are 
obtained in the winter, the reason for this 
difference being that cattle and sheep are 
for the most part on pasture at this time of 
year and that grass, green leaves and fresh 
vegetables generally contain much larger 
percentages of iodine than grains, hay and 
other dry food. 

This raises at once the question, Is there 
a similar seasonal variation in the amount 
of iodine in human thyroids? An investiga- 
tion was set on foot at once in the post- 
mortem rooms of our large hospitals and it 
was quickly found that an almost equally 
striking summer rise in the percentage of 
iodine was present in the human thyroid, 
due to the same cause. 

This brings us to the final problem: How 

far can we hope to make good this iodine 
shortage by a.careful selection of our foods 
and adjustment of our rations? The first 
thing, of course, is to find out what is the 
actual iodine content of our foods and how 
widely do they differ. Careful analysis of 
a long list of foods from various parts of 
this country by McClendon, and in Switzer- 
land by Fesselman, gave prompt and inter- 
esting response—interesting both because 
foods were found to differ enormously in 
their iodine content, some containing al- 
most a hundred times as much as others, 
and because the group of iodine-rich foods 
is the very one with which we have become 
almost wearyingly familiar within the last 
five or ten years—the so-called vitamin 
group. 

Fruits, vegetables, sea foods and butter, 
for instance, contain from seventy-five to 
a hundred and fifty parts per million of 
iodine, as against five to fifteen parts in 
wheat, corn, beef, potatoes and skimmed 
milk, the highest notch of all, one hundred 
and sixty-five parts, being scored by logan- 
berries. Not only the visit to the seacoast 
but the clambake and the blueberry pie and 
the shore dinner generally are also abund- 
antly justified from an iodine point of view. 
They are the grub that makes the goiter fly. 


The Vitamins’ Secret 

This coincidence is extremely interesting 
from two points of view. In the first place 
it enables us to kill two birds with one 
stone, and do whatever can be done toward 
the prevention of goiter by food at the same 
time that we are keeping up an adequate 
supply of the priceless vitamins, so that in 
the language of the ring, we can’t lose either 
way. Secondly, because it raises the fasci- 
nating speculation as to whether these po- 
tent and much studied vitamins, ‘‘A,”’ ‘‘B,”’ 
mo,” “D,” “Bh,” and of late “X,”’ may in 
themselves consist of or depend upon small 
amounts of some other of the sea-water ele- 
ments, which we have long known to be 
present in our food but in such infinitesi- 
mally small amounts as to have been passed 
Over as of no importance or even to have 
escaped recognition entirely. There are a 
dozen such “airy nothings” known in our 
make-up already—copper, manganese, ar- 
senic, zinc, gold and radium, for instance. 

Now that practically all the powerful in- 
fluences upon growth and intelligence and 
remarkable curative effects of the thyroid 
gland have been found to be due to minute 
traces of iodine, why is it not possible that 
several of the other endocrine, or ductless, 
glands, may depend upon, say, arsenic or 
radium for their potent activities? And it 
1s even more conceivable that the vitamins 
may depend for their beneficent influence 
over growth and health upon some tiny 
trace of some metal or salt hitherto disre- 
garded. 
; Ever since their first discovery and nam- 
ing by Funk we have beaten our heads 
against a stone wall in a fruitless endeavor 
to isolate vitamins and discover what kind 
of protein or life-tissue stuff they may be. 
Why not look for some suspicion of a metal 
or mineral as their life source? We know 
already, of course, that it is the iron in our 
blood which plays the largest part in keep- 
ing the body supplied with oxygen from the 
lungs, and also it is the iron in the green 
chlorophyll life essence of plants which en- 
ables them to enslave the sunlight and use 
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it to build up their leaves, seeds and fruits. 
And what is still more significant, the latest 
findings point strongly to the fact that one 
or more of the vitamins at least act very 
much more vigorously and effectively in the 
presence of sunlight. Given sunlight, in fact, 
the body may even build its own vitamins 
upon a diet which is deficient in them. The 
vitamins may possibly be mineral sun- 
catchers, enabling us to eat the sunshine at 
first hand just like plants. 

However this may be from a practical 
point of view, we are justified in urging the 
vital importance of good amounts and 
abundant variety of fresh fruits, fresh vege- 
tables, eggs, butter and full milk in the 
diet. Even the rapturous affection of the 
chorus lady for the crimson crustacean, 
which has given the name “Lobsteria”’ to 
the white lights of Broadway, has good jus- 
tification in terms of iodine. And the un- 
spoiled enthusiasm of unregenerate human- 
ity for blue points on the half shell, steamed 
clams, oyster stew, fish and clam chowders 
which grace the beginnings of our most mo- 
mentous feasts, has been abundantly justi- 
fied against the prosaic and calculating 
pessimists who regard all foods according 
to their fuel value in shovelfuls of coal and 
uphold as their ideal comestible that which 
contains the most calories for a cent. 


Sitting Pretty 


And again the finger of scorn is pointed 
at our most useful single food—white 
bread—because of all the listed foodstuffs 
examined it holds one of the smallest per- 
centages of iodine, just as ten or fifteen 
years ago it used to be denounced because it 
contained less nitrogen than whole wheat 
flour, or even bran. 

As a matter of fact, the scorn in both 
cases was utterly undeserved and un- 
founded and for the same reason, that 
though it was undoubtedly true that a con- 
siderable amount of nitrogen was lost in the 
process of bolting and screening and thrown 
away in the shape of bran, all that surplus 
of nitrogen and bran was utterly indigesti- 
ble in the human stomach and might just 
as well have been sawdust or chopped straw 
as far as any food value is concerned. 

The same is probably true of the iodine 
shortage in bread. Nearly half the iodine 
of the wheat grain goes into the bran; but 
it would have been lost just the same if it 
had gone into the human stomach, because 
it would never have been absorbed. 

Furthermore, in both cases the amounts 
lost of both nitrogen and iodine from bread 
are so small that the one would be made 
good for a whole loaf of bread by a single 
teaspoonful of milk and the other by a sin- 
gle large lettuce leaf. So, unless anyone is 
fool enough to try to live on just bread and 
water, neither the nitrogen nor the iodine 
deficiency need worry him in the least. 
Weare, in the language of the day, literally 
“sitting pretty”’ as far as both iodine and 
vitamins are concerned. Follow our own 
natural appetites and those of our children 
for fruits, green vegetables, butter, eggs 
and sea food and we will get all the benefit 
that is to be got by dieting for the preven- 
tion of goiter. It might also be well to 
choose the various forms of gelatin made 
from seaweed, such as agar or Irish moss, in 
making puddings, jellies and stews, as these 
seaweeds contain the largest percentage of 
iodine of any foods which come upon our 
tables. 

But when all is said and done it would 
appear that diet at best is only able to play 
a second or third réle in. the increase of io- 
dine and the prevention of goiter. The real 
heavy artillery of the campaign is the 
iodine treatment of salt and the iodine 
dosage of the drinking water. 

Our whole study of iodine and goiter 
opens up a most fascinating and hopeful 
vista. If we are able to produce such wide- 
spread improvements in the health of a 
whole nation simply by the intelligent con- 
trol of tiny amounts of one mineral element 
in our drinking water, our condiments and 
our foods, what other victories over human 
ills may not the future have in store for us? 

And what an extraordinary and cheering 
light is cast upon the sound intelligence, 
good sense and judgment of unspoiled hu- 
manity, first, in insisting upon having at all 
hazards and expense a few pinches of a 
salt-tasting, otherwise unattractive, white 
mineral upon every dish of food that we 
eat, without knowing in the least why it 
is good for us; and in the second place, 
exalting into luxuries and most highly 
prized titbits of every menu, sea foods, 
fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, pie and ice 
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cream, which are both most difficult to se- 
cure and richest in this vitally necessary 
element. 

To sum up very briefly, wherever man 
goes too far inland from his native sea 
beaches he pays the penalty in the form of 
goiter, unless he makes good the deficiency 
by means of salt. Salt has uses of its own 
in the economy with which we are not here 
concerned; but it seems almost certain 
that a very large share of the salt-craving 
which the human race has shown in all 
stages of its history and which is illustrated 
by such familiar phrases as “not worth his 
salt,” “bread and salt,” as the necessities 
of life, “‘salary,”’ which is simply salt allow- 
ance, and so on, has been due to the traces of 
iodine present in all impure salts. 

As our demands have become more fas- 
tidious and our standard of whiteness and 
snowy purity higher, we have lost this vital 
element; and this deficiency would appear 
to have been largely concerned with the 
widespread appearance of goiter in the 
inland regions of all civilized countries. 

Fortunately we have discovered the 
situation in time, for the common types of 
enlargement of the thyroid known as simple 
goiter are hardly at all dangerous to life, 
although they may interfere with both 
comfort and efficiency. Indeed, they should 
hardly be regarded as a disease, but only as 
an unbalanced or abnormal condition; and 
if taken in time—that is, when the sufferer 
is under eighteen years of age—95 per cent 
of them can be cured completely by the 
administration of iodine. To put it very 
briefly, goiter of high degree in parents may 
result in birth goiter of the child, known as 
cretinism, in which case the unfortunate 
infant grows into a stunted, idiotic, club- 
featured, thick-tongued dwarf and remains 
so all the rest of his life. A similar cretinism 
is the cause of a high death rate among 
lambs, calves, colts and puppies in our 
American goiter belts. If the iodine defi- 
ciency is of lower degree it will manifest 
itself in the form of simple goiter and is 
promptly curable by iodine. 

In a small percentage of the cases, these 
goiters, without causing any pain or dis- 
turbance of health, go on increasing stead- 
ily in size until they reach the size of a 
clenched fist or even that of a muskmelon. 
In these cases they begin finally to cause 
trouble by pressing upon the great veins 
and arteries and muscles of the neck. But 
this, happily, can be relieved completely by 
surgical removal. 


The Wise Beast of Scripture 


Another portion of the simple goiter 
cases, usually about 1 per cent, takes on 
another type of development, and while 
increasing in size begins to pour into the 
system a toxic secretion which has a very 
injurious effect upon the blood vessels, the 


‘heart and the sympathetic nervous system. 


The eyes protrude, the neck throbs and 
swells, the heartbeat becomes pounding 
and incredibly rapid, and if nothing is done 
to check the progress it may end in death, 
either by the breaking of the muscles of the 
overdriven heart or by hardening of the 
arteries. 

But even this disastrous situation no 
longer daunts us. Taken at a reasonably 
early period, we have now found that the 
steady administration of large doses of 
iodine, described graphically as flooding 
the system with iodine, will bring about a 
striking improvement in a large percentage 
of cases. Should this relapse or lose its 
effect, then we can turn to the surgeon with 
full confidence of a cure in from 70 to 90 
per cent of all cases taken at a reasonably 
early period. The operation simply con- 
sists of skillfully removing fractional 
amounts of the gland, taking care never to 
cut out more than about 40 per cent of the 
total. In some cases great improvement 
can be got by simply tying one or more of 
the arteries which supply the gland. 

We have long jeered at the wild ass of 
Scripture for ‘‘snuffing up the east wind,”’ 
and scores of sermons have been preached 
on the infinitesimal amounts of nutrition 
that he obtained by such procedure. In 
fact we have put it down as simply another 
illustration of the general stupidity of that 
extremely intelligent animal. This stupid- 
ity is simply due to his being far too intelli- 
gent to be either bullied or trained or 
coaxed like the noble horse into doing any- 
thing which is not for his own benefit. And 
in the instance cited in Scripture, he may 
have simply been making up his iodine 
shortage from the spray of the Caspian Sea 
or the Persian Gulf. 
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call it an accent; it was much too elusive 
for that. Yet certainly it did not savor of 
New York; it was not of the American scene 
at all. 

After all, why not? 

He considered that there was no good 
reason; and from that moment, no doubt, 
an initiative, a certain responsibility, passed 
to him. He could, conceivably, have 
handed up his match case, continuing to 
look amused while she tried to employ it, 
struggling against the wind; on the con- 
trary, he called attention to the breeze, and 
to the discovery, now made, that he had 
but three matches. A suitable civil ex- 
change or two, and the tall young esthete, 
with no real reluctance in him, was mounting 
the companion stairs. 

On the bit of top deck, scarcely more 
than a platform, in the wind and darkness, 
he offered, presently, a tiny flame secure in 
the cup of his hands. In the brief glow, he 
had a surprise, slight but pleasurable. It 
wasn’t just that the face disclosed was a 
charming one; ladies who permit acquaint- 
ance at midnight are expected to have 
charming faces; they’ve got to have them, 
as one may say. But this face, besides 
being rather more charming than one had 
a right to demand, perhaps—delicately and 
sweetly cut, and yet strongly, too—was 
young, notably so. André had inferred by 
now a woman in the thirties; this girl 
looked not many years out of her teens. 
And still, in her youth there seemed some- 
thing not quite young, something 

“Thank you so much.” 

“But when did you come aboard?” 
smiled André, really forwardly for him. 

Her shadowy face, contemplating him in 
the darkness, did not smile back. Her 
eyes, observed to be ornamental and long- 
lashed, seemed to touch him with a certain 
scrutiny. 

“‘T’ve been here all along,’ 
differently. 

If that had the effect of setting him down 
a little, and it did, she went on more con- 
versationally, after the slightest pause: 

““You’ve noticed how, on shipboard, 
strange people keep turning up till the very 
last moment? It’s one of the phenomena of 
nautical life. But I’ve been in my room— 
all the way.” 

“That’s odd. I’ve been in my room 
nearly all the way, too. But not for—I 
hope you haven’t been ill?” 

“Yes, I was for a day or two—quite. 
Tuesday was awfully rough, didn’t you 
think? But after that—I’m afraid I was 
merely unsocial, even a little blue. I’m al- 
ways childishly so when I see the Statue of 
Liberty dropping down the horizon be- 
hind me. But I suppose you don’t feel 
that way at all?” 

He smiled inwardly, still complimenting 
her on her “‘line.” ThistoAndréBride! He 
admitted that his sentiments were some- 
what different, admitted it briefly with his 
literary air; and she opined that since he 
didn’t resemble one fleeing from justice, 
he was presumably one of the Americans 
who prefer Europe. That, too, he didn’t 
deny. 

“You make it sound rather like an ac- 
“But you—you 
aren’t an American at all—or are you?” 

She answered, with a quick burlesque of 
native twang, “‘Oh, my goodness! I should 
zay so! Don’t tell me you could ever take 
me for a foreigner!” 

“T could, very easily,’ 
lantly. 

“Well, I’m not!” she replied, and, rather 
to his surprise, seemed inclined to amuse- 
ment at his tribute. She had a pleasing 
laugn, short and pretty. “But no matter. 
The night is lovely, I was thinking—I’m 
glad I’m up in it. This air, though so dan- 
gerous for caps, invigorates one. Clean as 
the wind—I have always liked that saying.” 

“Yes. I hope it’s blown the blues away?” 

“Oh, but I’d got rid of mine—mostly; 
by an act of the will, I mean; by strength of 
character.” 

He leaned on the guard rail beside her; 
glanced, half sidewise, at the dim pale pro- 
file. Her speeches were in the note of vivac- 
ity, yet she hardly seemed vivacious, he 
thought; rather, this young face, clearly 
suggesting the mature power of repose, 
looked, actually, a little sad. He suddenly 
divined that this girl, truly, cared nothing 
for his reputation (or imagine, for a mar- 
vel, that she actually didn’t know of it!) 
and that if he stood here seeking, at most, a 
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little passing diversion, her own impulse, 
oddly, had been no less casual. 

“Late this afternoon,’’ she continued in 
lively tones, ‘‘I said to my companion, ‘This 
must not continue further!’ And upon the 
word, I rose and girt—no, I rose, and was 
tubbed and massaged, curled, brilliantined, 
pomaded, everything; and then I put on 
my prettiest dress and went to dinner—my 
debut! It wasn’t a success, quite. Might a 
cocktail have assisted me? Perhaps, but 
I’m against that. Well, then, after dinner 
it was really no better. I sat resolutely in 
the lounge, reading this book, in the public 
eye —— 

“Du Cété de Chez Swann, isn’t it? I 
thought I recognized the cover.” 

“Yes. You know it then? But it did 
little for me tonight. I know several young 
Frenchmen on this boat, and one of them, 
I must say, is extremely tiresome. So very 
soon I said that I was zleepy, and then by a 
detour I slipped away up here. I have liked 
this. You see that little bench there, by a 
winch—by a funnel? I’ve been sitting there 
two hours. Yes, it has helped my ill humors. 
Wind and blue dusk are sweet, I think. .. . 
“Look how the floor of heaven is thick in- 
laid with patines of bright gold.’”’ 

“Yet even here—by a winch, by a fun- 
nel—the young men present themselves.” 

“Why, so it appears.” 

“Tiresome young men, perpetually.” 

“Now, the adjective is your own, sir.” 

He laughed suddenly—a boyish, un- 
necessary laugh. 

“T’ve an apology to make. Will you let 
me make it now? I’m sorry I thought that 
you dropped that case on purpose.” 

She smiled sweetly. 

“Tt was a natural thought, no doubt. 
But no, I didn’t.” 

Voices sounded vaguely, lost in the wind. 
A pair of lovers, appearing from nowhere, 
fluttered, laughing by. Along the boat 
deck, conversing earnestly, came the two 
very young critics from Chicago with their 
stealthy treads. They discerned Mr. Bride 
with starts of happiness; then, perceiving 
that he was engaged with a lady, they 
bowed hastily and stole on. In the few 
seconds of silence, the irregular acquaint- 
ance had become, it seemed, somehow 
regularized. 

“And you? Have you not been lonesome 
at all, spending all your time in your state- 
room?” 

“Well, no—no. I’ve been awfully busy, 
as it happens.” 

“Oh, busy?” 

“Yes, reading two books a day. And 
writing a little too.” 

“Oh-h! Do you write?” she exclaimed, 
with a charming, mocking air. 

“T may call myself a dabbler with the 
pen,” replied André, smiling slightly. A 
subtle gal, and no mistake. 

“That, then, is why you’re glad to be 
going to Europe—for your Art’s sake?”’ 

““Yes, indeed—and my life’s.” 

“But don’t you like to practice art and 
life in America?”’ 

“It’s impossible, you see. The atmos- 
phere—well, rather stifles one, don’t you 
think?” 

The girl laughed oddly and pursued her 
catechism no further. 

“Artists usually find a stay in Europe 
very helpful,” she observed sententiously. 
“‘Of course, I understand that. I am in- 
terested in writers. Here is Marcel Proust, 
under my arm—do you know his work 
well?”’ 

Instead of answering, ‘“‘I wrote the first 
appreciation of him ever published in Amer- 
ica,” the great young man replied only, 
“Why, yes, pretty well.’’ And then, for 
ten minutes at least, they talked of nothing 
but books, with the zest, but also the com- 
plete detachment, of two professionals. Only 
now André deliberately held back, sup- 
pressing his learning and authority. 

In fact he was gradually being dislodged 
from the idea that this was just her line; 
secluded as she had kept herself, wasn’t it 
probable enough that she really didn’t 
know who he was? More and more, as 
they talked, he was convinced that it was; 
and the thought was by no means unwel- 
come to him. (After all, does not every man 
of us want to be liked for himself alone?— 
then, too, think of the delightful surprise 
for her later on!) Guardedly, then André 
drew the young stranger out, with the result 
that he was first charmed and surprised, 
and then astonished, at the range of her 
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knowledge of the literatures of Europe. 
Actually, she had read things—Spanis 
plays, for instance—that he, André Bride, 
had never heard of! And she could talk o: 
them, too, critically and well. A strang 
girl to meet casually in the night season 
beauty and manner and learning too! 
How if it were he, and not she—the though 
somewhere occurred to him—who wa 
lucky in the chance of this meeting; how 
if the question here were not whether sh 
could amuse him for a quarter of an hour 
but whether he could please and convine 
and establish himself with her? 

“Look here!’’ he exclaimed suddenly, 
full of interest and curiosity. “This is r 
markable! I begin to believe ‘you’re 
writer yourself’!’’ 

“T? Oh, no. I haven’t a talent—not one 
But I have read a great deal at odd times 
especially when I was growing up. And 
most of my times then were a little odd.’ 

Gazing at her dim fine face, he was pow- 
erfully impelled to the personal. 7 

“In America, was that?’’ 

“No, in Europe.” 

“But you were born in America?’ 

“Oh, yes indeed! And belong there, too 
for it’s in my blood. But it happens I’v 
lived most of my life abroad.” 

“Oh! Then you’ve just been to America 
for a visit?” 

“Yes, my first visit home in more than 
five years. How I adored it!” f 

“But ” said André, mystified, and 
stopped. “‘ Well, a visit every five or ten 
years is nice, no doubt. But you wouldn’t 
want to live there, that’s certain.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t I just!” \ 

“Never! You, with your Continental 
upbringing and education, you’d not be able 
to stand ——”’ 

“Try me!’’ she exclaimed Americanly. 

“But,” he protested, rather confused 
“but surely you—you like Europe!”’ 

She laughed and was grave again. 

“Oh! Why, I don’t think of Europe, in 
quite that way, you see—not as a symbol— 
not as any unity at all. It’s just a question 
of one’s life, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, of course. But then, life in Europe 
offers so much that ——”’ 

“Oh, you’re quite right. If I haven’ 
liked my own life there especially, I’m really 
not blaming Europe for that. No, that’s 
due to personal cireumstances—and just te 
a feeling, I suppose.”’ 

“A feeling?” 

“Why, just of not belonging there, 
think.” ; 

She was silent for a moment. But un- 
doubtedly she sensed the sympathetic 
quality in him, despite his antipatheti 
views; and perhaps she was ready to e 
plain herself a little—for his instruction, i 
might be? She dropped her ivory holder inte 
her pocket, leaned back against the rail. — 

‘“We’re Americans, you see. Rooted in 
the soil, bred in the bone—settlers, pioneers, 
woodsmen, farmers, villagers, townsmen— 
generation after generation. It’s in my 
cells and tissues. But then when I was si 
years old my father died, and my mother 
took me to Europe—to be educated, it was 
said. Except for three or four short visit 
we've never gone back. My mother also 
prefers Europe, you see. Her blood is 
pure American as my father’s was, as mine 
is, but in the spirit she is different—alien. 
It is strange—she was born to be a Pa 
risienne. I really think she couldn’t live i 
America now. The air would stifle her, as 
you said. She is a wonderful person, pleas- 
ure loving and giving, and beautiful 
gay.” 

“And you make your home in Paris 
then?’”’ a 
4 She shook her head slightly, looking past 

im. 

“No, we haven’t any home. That 
been a drawback too. My mother is—well, 
a little restless, you see. She doesn’t like 
fixity—ruts—roots. She’s not what you'd 
call a home body. She likes change, excite-| 
ment, things happening. We keep an apart- 
ment in Paris, not far from the Pare Mon- 
ceau, but we’re hardly ever there longer 
than a few weeks together. It wouldn’t be 
easy to mention any place from Seville 1 
St. Petersburg that we haven’t called home 
at one time or another—any place, that is, 
where there is gayety and a good hotel. 

“T grew up partly in schools in Switzer- 
land and Dresden, but mostly in hotel sitting 
rooms all over Europe, ia charge of nok 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

Italian governesses, French tutors, Polish 
couriers, and the like. Some of them proved 
to be deplorable characters, I regret to say. 
They would be engaged by telegraph on 
somebody’s recommendation, as we flitted 
from spot to spot. Or sometimes I would be 
flitting alone and one of these strange per- 
sons would meet me at the railway station, 
say, at night in Rome, my mother having 
had a change of plans. Then after the 
period of schooling—the life of the inter- 
national society—the merry whirl that 
never stops. 

‘All in all, an instructive life, though a 
little feverish perhaps. I know a side of 
Europe very well. Watering places, winter- 
sport places, casinos, gaming rooms, balls, 
races, chateau house parties, big dinners, 
luncheons for two—I’ve been educated in 
my way. Men, of course, while I still had my 
hair down. Flashy and raffish men—queer 
Russian princes and pashas and unwhole- 
some sons of khedives and weedy British 
officers who’d first inquired about our bank 
account. 

“But I wander!” she said, and laughed a 
little, to change the key. “You are sur- 
prised that I do not like Europe. The com- 
plete answer is simply this, that I don’t 
belong there. Very nice to visit every five or 
ten years, especially for young artists. But 
to live there, for Americans—no! And now 
I conclude my autobiography—and inciden- 
tally must say good night.” 

‘“‘No!—no!’’ exclaimed André, rousing, at 
once humanly stirred by the glimpse of a 
somewhat strange life, and feeling all at 
once that there was an immense amount to 
say. ‘‘Please let me 4 

‘Really, it is late. I was starting to go 
n ” 

“No, but—while I of course appreciate 
the—the unusual experience you have had, 
and how you’d naturally react to it, still it’s 
hard to see how you can feel, really, that 
you don’t belong in Europe. I’d say, rather, 
that was just where you did belong ——’”’ 

“Why should you say such a thing?” 

“Because so evidently,” he said in a 
rush, ‘“‘you belong where civilization is. 
Even a stranger must be permitted to say 
that; and that place isn’t America, as 
you’d quickly see if you lived there. Now 
all this happens to be a subject which I—in 
which I’m very much interested if 

“T think I’d gathered that!” 

“Well, but Come, let’s take the 
other side of European life. Take the arts, 
culture, take everything that makes 
for ag 

“No, you take them!”’ the girl laughed, 
and threw out her arms in a charming ges- 
ture of presentation. ‘‘Take them for a 
few months. Take them for a year, or even 
two, if you will. But more than that won’t 
be good.” 

“As a matter of 

“Meantime, long before your year is 
is up I’m going to bed!”’ 

She turned to the companionway. He 
followed her unwillingly, stirred and unsat- 
isfied. 

There remained a sense of surprise in 
him, too, at the way in which control of the 
little situation, the superior position, in 
short, had somehow passed from him. 

On the stairs, he said more formally, yet 
with a sort of eagerness too: 

“Thank you for letting me talk to you. 
It’s the best talk I’ve had since I left Amer- 
ica! But I can’t feel that it’s finished, not 
by a long shot, as we say. I Won’t 
you tell me your name?”’ 

“Oh! Need we bother? Don’t you re- 
member Chesterton’s saying that, of course, 
if you know people’s names you never really 
know them? Don’t think I’m making a 
silly mystery, but I’m a perfectly obscure 
person, and really my label doesn’t matter.” 

He might have suspected her on that; 
on the contrary her air of unconsciousness 
supported his belief that his label actually 
wasn’t known to her. And still, why 

But she went straight on talking: 

“This night has a thousand eyes. I hope 
you don’t object to quotations particularly? 
Yes, and they watch you too. Do you 
know, if the unaccustomed air—and hour— 
weren’t making me a leetle z-zleepy’’—she 
said it almost like that, he thought—‘“‘I’d 
be sorry to go. I’ve liked the wind and the 
dark and the stillness; yes, and the com- 
pany too. I do hope you are really hard- 
headed?” 

They had come to a door which led into 
a little lighted corridor by the officers’ 
cabins. She paused, stopped. 

““Won’t you forget that we’ve not been 
introduced,” said André seriously, gazing 
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down at her, ‘‘and let me see you tomor- 
row? Couldn’t you lunch with me in the 
restaurant, so that ——”’ 

“Oh! Lunch? Why, thank you; but no, 
really, I’m afraid I couldn’t manage that.” 

“T want very much to see you again. 
I’ve a sort-of argument to make, a long one; 
a sort of explanation, even.” 

“‘Oh, have you?’’ shesaid, smiling faintly, 
and faintly hesitated. ‘‘Then let’s see. Why 
don’t you join us for tea—say, at 4:30? 
We're B Deck—port side, I think. Good 
night.” 

He grasped instinctively the small hand 
she held out, while at the same time ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘No! I’m going down too.” 

“Please! In the light, I’m a little dis- 
heveled. I will confess, up there in the dark 
by myself, I shed a few tears. Three or 
four, perhaps, yet large and salty.” 

“T’m sorry, but what difference does 
that make? Why,” said André, frowning a 
little in his scholarly way—‘“‘why, do you 
mean I’m not to see you then, in your 
prettiest dress?’’ 

“Oh, really! You are nice!” 

She trilled with unexpected laughter, 
girlish and sweet. 

At the changed soft tones his heart seemed 
to stir within him. In that brief music a 
barrier lowered and he felt himself accepted, 
received. 

“Well, then, you shall see it! Why, I'll 
don it again tomorrow. I’ll wear it to din- 
ner again—for you.” 

“Well, thank you for that! And—and— 
well, I’ll look forward to seeing you at tea. 
I’ve really a lot to say.” 

He stood there staring, with his rumpled 
light hair, still looking a little perplexed, 
still unsatisfied. And when she saw that 
look she hesitated; and then she gave him 
a little more. 

“Oh, another thing! I think it is my 
turn to make a little apology. I must con- 
fess, sir, that at the very outset of our con- 
versation I told you, in effect, a small 
white fib.” 

“You did drop that on purpose? No! 
I don’t believe it!” 

She shook her head. 

“Nevertheless—regardez!”’ 

She fished something from a pocket of 
her enveloping cloak, held it up to his view. 

It was a silver flap, full of matches. 
She, who had detained him to ask for a 
match 

“Yes! But why?” 

“Suddenly the wind blew monsieur’s 
great bonnet away,” said the girl, pulling 
open the door behind her. “And I found 
myself, in my mood of loneliness, liking 
monsieur’s appearance z-so much.” 

“That’s—that’s awfully nice of you; 
indeed itis! But now—I mean now aa 

“Now I find myself liking monsieur him- 
self—zo much. A demain! Aw’voir, mon- 
sieur!” 

“You dear! But look! Mais il faut que 
je connaisse comment vous vous appelez!” 
cried André hastily. ‘‘ You must tell me 
your name!”’ 

She turned her head over her cloaked 
shoulder, just pausing, just hesitating, by 
the opened door; and then she smiled sud- 
denly straight up at him, and a charming 
smile it was too. 

“It’s Mary,’ she whispered, and was 
gone. 
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ELL, seeing him loitering there, ex- 

posed and unprotected in the after- 
noon sunshine, the two young critics of 
course hurried forward on their rubber 
soles. 

They were so awfully glad to see Mr. 
Bride again! They’d caught just a glimpse 
of him last night, but—well, he had seemed 
pretty much occupied! Oh, yes, they’d been 
enjoying the voyage well enough. Still, 
they could hardly wait for it to be over. 
Paris—Chartres—Florence! Thething was, 
they had only a little more than twomonths 
to stay this time; that was all the money 
their fathers would allow them. Yes; but 
then just as soon as they were graduated 
and came into a little money that their 
aunts were going to give them, they were 
coming over again, and then 

“Farewell, America!’ cried the younger 
critic, who had a face like a pale sweet 
child. ‘‘ Yes, really! We’re going to do just 
what you Be 

“We've been reading over that Vale of 
yours in Dawn, Mr. Bride,” interposed the 
older critic, who was eighteen and spec- 
tacled, with a manner of astonishing ma- 
turity. ‘‘My, what a smashing rebuke that 
is to the—well, to the whole American 
scene!”’ 


Mr. Bride answered the lads’ remarks 
kindly, while his eyes glanced up and down 
the deck—B Deck, it was the port side. 

“Mr. Bride, seriously speaking, is there 
any chance that America’ll ever produce a 
real literature, or will it always be sunk in 
commercialism and vulgarity?” 

“Mr. Bride, what do you think of Kath- 
arine Mansfield and Chekhov?” 

“Mr. Bride, in mapping out our study, 
would you advise ——”’ 

‘Hi there, Brother Bride! Well, well! 
How’s every little thing?”’ 

A new voice spoke, genial and red 
blooded, easily interposing itself into the crit- 
ical chat. It proceeded from Mr. Schwarz- 
kopf, boots and shoes, a thorough good 
fellow, if he did say so, and one of André’s 
table mates-on such occasions as he had 
come to table. 

“Fine! How’s every little thing with 
you?”’ responded Brother Bride, while the 
two young critics looked hastily away to 
conceal their half-nervous amusement. 

“Want you to shake hands my friend 
here,” continued hearty Mr. Schwarz- 
kopf—‘‘Mr. Miskow, lime, cement and 
building materials. This the famous Mr. 
Andray Bride.” 

Mr. Miskow, who was tall and saturnine, 
and looked striking in a splendid green 
ppOEe suit, gripped André’s hand in a vital 
clasp. 

“Please to meet you. What line?”’ 

“Tine! Say, that’s a good one!”’ shouted 
Mr. Schwarzkopf. “Why, Mr. Bride’s a 
famous writer and cricket—critic, I mean 
to say. Line nothin’!” 

“Oh, thas-so?’’ said Mr. Miskow, losing 
all interest. 

“Why, he’s going over to settle down in 
gay Paree and live there—on account 0’ 
the art they got there, to hear him tell it!” 

““Thas-so?’’ said Mr. Miskow, recover- 
ing a slight interest, though rather unfavor- 
able in quality. 

“Claims he’s going to locate there for 
good—yes, sir!’’ chuckled Mr. Schwarz- 
kopf, slapping André’s back, not without 
a certain tolerant liking. “‘This young fella 
claims he’s going to locate right in gay 
Paree and spend the rest of his life studyin’ 
the art they got—to listen to him! Ain’t 
that right, Brother Bride? Single man, 
he is.”’ 

“Oh, thas-so?”’ said Mr. Miskow, more 
crisply, and eyed the tall cricket with dis- 
tinct disapproval. 

“But really there’s nothing funny about 
it, you know,” said the younger critic ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Paris is the one city in the world 
for an artist to live in. You see, there’s 
everything there that’s lacking in America. 
There’s fs 

‘“What’s lacking in America?’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Miskow, having spat over the 
side. ‘‘Seems to me we got everything 
there that normal, regular men need.” 

“Yes, regular—for the lime and cement 
business!” said the older mature critic, his 
voice squeaking up with a sudden very 
youthful titter. ‘‘But we were speaking 
of art and artists, which is ey 

“Now I don’t knock art. I’m not op- 
posed to art—in its proper place,”’ said Mr. 
Miskow, gripping his cigar more firmly be- 
tween his teeth and beginning to darkle 
at the critics. ‘‘What I say is, with all the 
real big honest-to-goodness work that’s 
waitin’ to be done at home—go and spend 
your life in Paris! I’d as soon A 

“You should worry, Mr. Miskow!” joked 
the more liberal Mr. Schwarzkopf. “‘ Don’t 
you know he’ll never do it? Settle down to 
spend his life with the froggies—this typi- 
cal, upstanding, young American fella!”’ 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Schwarz- 
kopf,” said André, with his pleasant grave 
smile, and glanced again at his watch. 

“But they aren’t froggies—and heis going 
to do it!’’ cried the younger critic, regard- 
ing André with something like worship in 
his eyes. ‘‘And what’s more, we’re going 
to do the same thing when we’re gradu- 
ated. And hundreds of other young Amer- 
ican artists—yes, thousands are ——” 

“Now listen! Want to make my position 
perfectly clear,’ said Mr. Miskow, with 
self-control. ‘‘As I just stated to you 
gemmun, I got no prejudice against art. I 
understand art; yes, and I pat’onize it 
too. I got pictures in my home, genuine art 
pictures in my den, and if I said what the 
frames only cost me, you wouldn’t believe 
it. Now what I gt 

The older critic giggled abruptly. But 
the younger, with a look of devotion on his 
fair childish face and his small hands clasped 
before him, cried out, “But, you see, art 
isn’t frames—and pictures in a den! Art 
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is the biggest, the most important thing 
the whole world. Why, compared y 
art ——” 
“Thas-so? Go and try to sell it th 
Just you go and try and make a livin’, 
raise a family, and own a little home, sel 
art and I guess, kid, you’ll find ——” 
“Don’t lettum get your goat, Mr. I 
kow! Why, it’s only an idea, don’t 
see? Say, tell you what, Brother Bride, 
you a dollar, one round iron man, here 
now, you'll be back in New York ins 
o’ six munce!”’ 
“‘Let’s make it a year, to be sportin 
said André, bored, and prepared to ex 
cate himself without more ado. 
But Mr. Miskow, shaking his finger 
the younger critic, had somehow cont 
to surround the three of them. 
“Listen! You two boys fum Chicago, 
been told. My city. Well, I pussong 
nor any of the live young boys I kp 
pussonally, wouldn’t give old Chi for ¢ 
gross, one full dozen dozen, of your g 
Parees. They wouldn’t spend their li 
Paris if you was to give it to’em. You 
there? No? Well, ’at’s what I kin 
thought. Now listen,” said Mr. Mis 
dropping his stern voice. “I been t 
Been there five times. I been to 
marter, I been to Folly Berjare, I bee 
Mou-lon Rouge, I been to ’em all. Se 
art! Listen! If art is immawl wo 
traipsin’ around, if art is leg shows, if 
is noods oe 
“Mr. Bride?” 
“Yes!” said André, starting and tur 
The deck steward stood at his elbov 
enormous tea tray in his arms, discre 
murmuring. ‘ 
“Excuse me, sir. You were expecti 
lady?”’ 
“Yes, yes, I am,” said André, and d 
a little aside, while experiencing a fall 
sensation. 
““There’s a message just come for | 
sir, by the maid, saying she would be uni 
to come.” 
“Unable “i 
“Tf art is being indecent, if art is dei 


dence ———”’ said the rising voice of 
Miskow. 

“But what else? Just what was 
message?”’ 


“That was all, I think, sir. The wom 
a Frenchwoman she was, came up to] 
this very moment and asked me to findy 
and say that the lady you were to hav 
with found herself unable to come. Id 
think she said anything else.” | 
What did that mean? What could 
happened? 
“Oh, all right. Thank you, stewar 
““Tea, sir?”’ 
“No, I believe I won’t stop now.” 
He turned and nodded to the other 
ready engaged in clutching up tea cak 
the steward paused beside them. ‘Ti 
next meeting! I’ve some work to do.” 
“Hey, but what about that bet o’ m 
Here’s witnesses!’’ called Mr. Schwarz 
noisily. ‘One round iron He 
“Taken. Meet mein the Place Vendo 
a year from today—and bring the iron 
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prised at the dimensions of his inne 
turbance, while the voice of Mr. Mis 
sourly pursued him: 

“Spend his life in Paris, is he? V 
don’t he say he’s goin’ spend it layin’ 
Turkish divan, waited on by ’ = 

What could have happened? Was 
ill? Blue again? No, he thought. Ye 
least she might have written a note, 
plaining—reminding him that they i 
meet She could send a note it 
could send a message. Then she knew] 
Yes, that astonishing girl had known | 
fectly well who he was all the time she 
so adroitly talking—at him! Labels di 
matter—she must have smiled when 
said that. Well, then something ser 
must have happened. . . . Or possibly 
had decided, on second thought, to surf 
him at dinner, wearing that 

That explanation at least was not 
correct one, for at dinner, again, she di’ 
appear. It was bewildering, hard to 
lieve. She who had so sweetly promise 
come, wearing her prettiest dress just 
him, simply was not there. 

He left no room for doubt. True 
didn’t know where her seat was, and 
obvious reasons couldn’t inquire; | 
through the long table-d’héte he kept 
eye almost constantly on the door; 
he wasn’t doing that, he was looking a! 
the room. Having arrived early at ti 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
e lingered late, enduring the talk of his 
ates. It was no use. The girl—madden- 
gly known only to him as Mary—was not 
oming. 

He pushed back his chair, convinced that 
omething had happened to her, and re- 
olved, with a certain sense of anxiety, to 
ind out what. How to begin? 

At the door of the saloon, as luck had it, 
ie ran into the younger critic again, who 
ather had the air of one lying in wait. The 
ad greeted him with shy eagerness, saying, 
‘That was a jolly row we had up there this 
fternoon, wasn’t it? Oh, that Mr. Mis- 
cow! Mr. Bride, do you ——” 

About to pass on after a word or two, 
\ndré had a sudden thought and paused. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said presently, “do 
rou happen to know that girl you saw me 
vith last night—you remember?” 

“Miss Jackson. Yes—yes, I do,” said the 
oy, coloring a little. ‘I was introduced to 
ner in the lounge last night, and, Mr. 
3ride, what do you think? She was read- 
ng that book of Marcel Proust’s that you 
yeviewed in i 
| “Yes, I know. You haven’t happened to 
see her about this evening, I suppose?’”’ 
| “No, I haven’t. To tell the truth,” 
aughed the younger critic, his fair flush 
deepening, ‘‘I—I was waiting here, hoping 
{ might catch a glimpse of her and—and 
maybe have just a few words. She’s won- 
lerful, I think. Mr. Bride, isn’t it 
yvonderful, Europe’s being really her home?” 
' Mr. Bride encouraged the child’s artless 
orattle. Miss Marie Jackson; he 
aad seen it on the passenger list. Her rela- 
sives were great lumber people in Michigan. 
der mother had been called the most beau- 
ful woman in Europe. Her grandmother 
ad just died in Michigan—that was what 
vad brought her to America. She wastravel- 
ng with a chaperon named Miss Beau- 

hamps, and it was pronounced Beecham. 
Leaving the lad, André turned his steps 
soward his stateroom. His thought and his 
way had cleared; he desired writing mate- 
rials. If disturbance had deepened within 
aim, there remained no trace of the slight 
dique he had felt in the afternoon. He 
vould send a note at once, expressing his 
soneern and begging that she would see 
aim, if only for a few minutes, some time 
during the evening. 
_ He turned into a long corridor between 
staterooms, thinking intently, ‘‘Dear Miss 
ackson, won’t you let me say ——” And 
shere she walked just ahead of him, not a 
jozen steps away. He would have known 
shat carriage anywhere, and the rather 
oroud pose of that head. He felt a leap and 
a thrill. 
mObl >.) i 2° Mary!” 
_ Her head turned quickly; she saw him, 
stopped at once and stood waiting for him 
to come up. She wore, he was instantly 
aware, a polo coat over a dark day dress; 
and her look was somehow in correspond- 
ence. He saw no start of glad surprise. 
_ “What’s the matter?” he said sym- 
pathetically, and eagerly too. ‘‘ Where are 
you going? What’s—has anything hap- 
pened?” 
The ‘girl answered, with startling quiet: 
“No, nothing, I think. I’ve been on deck 
for a little while. I had my supper there, 
and now I’m going to my room.” 
_ “But—have you been ill then? Is—is 
anyone ill?” 
“No, everyone’s well, I think.” 

“But why—but ——” 
| His learned young face began to flush. 
Wounded feelings enhanced the utter con- 
fusion within him. There was a pause. In 
it, her look changed; and she said sud- 
denly, in an altered voice and manner— 
indeed with a little rush, as if the surprise 
of it were still fresh in her: 

_ “Why, I hadn’t the faintest idea last 


: ’ 
night that you were André Bride—not the 
faintest!” 

_ In the brilliantly lighted corridor, where 
people came and went, these two stood and 
stared at each other. Miss Marie Jackson 
nad dark gray eyes with long lashes that 
curled; but there was strength in this mouth 
and chin. André, regarding her, felt his 
veaden bewilderment lift. Different, indeed, 
this, from the moment of pleasant revela- 
sion he had pictured earlier in the day. But 
so be André Bride was, after all, nothing to 
oe ashamed of, whatever one’s romantical 
deas of “home” might be; and in fact, it was 
nardly just a question of ideas here. 

He gave a laugh, confused, incredulous 
yet wholly resistant. 

: “Well, but do you mean to say that was 
why you didn’t cometotea? Andthen——” 
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“Yes, that was why.” 

“But—why again? Wasn’t it you your- 
self who said that if you knew people’s 
names, you never ——”’ 

“That was an unlucky speech. Natu- 
rally, in this case just the reverse is true.” 

“T’m not so sure of that. . elm 
to understand, then, that you strongly dis- 
approve of my—my artistic views?” 

“Yes, strongly. But it goes further than 
that, I think.” 

“In fact it goes further than there’s any 
reason for, that’s evident. . Come on 
deck with me a little while, won’t you? I 
believe I can show you I’m not sucha ? 

She shook her head slightly, saying, 
“T’m sorry. No.” 

“Well! I must keep asking you why, it 
seems. I’ve been disapproved of many 
times—violently. But this seems rather 
different. I think I’mentitled toknow M4 

Regarding him fixedly from under those 
sweet curling lashes, the girl replied, ‘‘ Mr. 
Bride, I do not like you.” 

André leaned a hand against a stateroom 
door and felt the blood drawing from his 
face. Yet still incredulity reigned in him; 
literally this was unthinkable, preposterous. 

“But you do like me,” he said, with 
some effort. ‘I’ve not changed an iota 
since last night, when 2 

“Last night,” she answered quietly, “I 
thought you were—well, a nice, gifted 
American boy, who had the usual glamor- 
ous young ideas about Europe and the 
usual young habit of—of belittling every- 
thing at home. It was something harmless, 
I thought, soon outgrown. Tonight, I know 
you’re a mature personage who really mean 
all those wrong-headed things—yes, and 
have taught lots of foolish people to believe 
them too.” 

The famous young man emitted a laugh. 
It rather resembled a bewildered bark. 

“Without arguing those adjectives for 
the moment, still, aren’t you taking my 
artistic views a little too—too personally? 
ae all, we don’t like or dislike peo- 
ple ay ER 

“But your views are you, aren’t they? 
I’d supposed they were the biggest part of 
you, and that you were demonstrating that 
by what you’re doing now. I’m sorry to 
seem rude, but I’ve known you a long time, 
Mr. Bride.” 

Timbers creaked and groaned about 
them; there was a tireless throb of the 
engines, driving the great ship about her 
business. Fellow passengers, flushed and 
ofttimes a little gross, from dinner, brushed 
by them in the narrow passage. And Miss 
Jackson, of Michigan and Paris, compress- 
ing herself against the white wall, looked 
up at the esthete a little sorrowfully, from 
under those charming lashes. 

“Last night we talked of European 
literature, because that interested you. For 
myself, I am more interested in what is 
being said and done at home. All my 
life I’ve devoured American books, news- 
papers, reviews—everything I could buy 
or borrow. They made my closest tie with 
home. So I’ve known of you for many 
years. And I can’t tell you how—how 
often I’ve resented ybu; yes, how indignant 
you’ve made me. When I was a little girl, 
you made me cry often with rage. When 
I grew older, though I no longer wept, the 
sense of resentment remained. Only the 
other day, the very day before we sailed, 
I read that farewell of yours, in your paper, 
and I Always to ignore what is big 
and fine, and to pounce zo eagerly, zo tri- 
umphantly, on the faults and shortcom- 
ings—inevitable in a young country; to 
teach young people to despise 2 

“Miss Jackson, won’t you listen to me 
for a minute?” said André earnestly. 

The inflections of her voice had reminded 
him, given him a cue. Here was one in 
whom unwilling transplantation had pro- 
duced a genuine patriotism complex; this 
was an obsession, a monomania, irrational 
but most real. Every allowance must be 
made. 

“Won’t you remember that, after all, 
I’ve lived my whole life in America, and 
therefore know the conditions, and what 
sort of attack is needed to correct them, 
better than you could possibly know in 
three or four visits? Won’t you remember 
too that you, on the other hand, have had 
a most unusual life, bound to give you 
unusual views—I must frankly say, preju- 
dices? You’ve had no country, and so, 
naturally, there’s grown up in you an ex- 
aggerated country love ——”’ 

“T’ve got more country than you have,” 
she interrupted, with a kind of pride, “and 
I confess I prefer my prejudices to yours.” 
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“Well, then, what are my prejudices? 
What are these wrong-headed views of 
mine that make me personally so—so ob- 
jectionable? Why, Miss Jackson, all I’ve 
ever said or written boils down to just this: 
America doesn’t offer a background suited 
to art and artists—Europe does. Is there 
anything so dreadful in that? Come, won’t 
you even admit that it is true?” 

_“But it’s not just a question of your 
views now, is it? I learned this morning, 
when I—I made some necessary inquiries, 
that you’ve told various people on this boat 
that you are shaking the dust of America off 
your feet forever. Are you?” 

“Tf Iam,” said André, with passionate 
sincerity, “T believe with all my being that 
it’s the best thing I’ve ever done in my 
life. I’m ——” 

“You astonish me! What—to become 
one of those hopeless men without a coun- 
try, drifting aimlessly forever up and 
down:Eu ——”’ : 

“No, to be true to myself!—to develop 
whatever ability I’ve got as fully and fruit- 
fully as I can! It seems to me you should 
even approve of that, Miss Jackson. For if 
I’m to be of any real use to my country— 
and I—I’d like to be, if it interests you to 
know—lI can only do it by making the most 
of myself.” 

“T don’t happen to believe, you see, 
that you make the most of yourself this 
way. And even if you were 2% 

“You’d still feel bound to dislike me 
anyway, I infer?” 

That checked her. She hesitated, be- 
came somehow more gentle. 

“T shouldn’t have used that word. In 
fact I do like you, even though I don’t 
want to. But the trouble seems deeper. I’m 
afraid, Mr. Bride, I distrust you.” 

“Oh, you distrust me?”’ 

Looking down, curling and uncurling a 
paper-backed novel in her slim fingers, the 
young expatriate said: 

“‘T don’t want to hurt your feelings, even 
if I could, though you’ve hurt mine many 
times. But it seems to me that a man 
couldn’t express the sort of views that 
you’ve expressed so violently for years, and 
then want to express them with himself, 
with his life, unless there was something in 
him—well, unsound, un 7 

“Unsound?”’ said André, and the blood 
rushed back into his face. 

“‘T’m sorry, but that: seems to be how I 
feel. So that one couldn’t depend on such a 
man. One wouldn’t know how he’d feel and 
act about other things one might think 
important.” 

A stewardess passed, carrying tea and 
toast. Three youths in dinner jackets, all 
agreeably tight, jostled by, staring. 

“Will you come on deck and talk to me?”’ 

“T—I’d really rather not.’’ 

“Will you meet me tomorrow morning, 
then, since all this is rather important 
to me?” 

In his pride, in his dignity, he was terri- 
bly hurt; yes, and he was angry too. She 
saw that, and it may be that she liked it; it 
was a power in him, a power in her that had 
called it out. Her eyes grew larger and 
more liquid; her young breast rose and fell. 

“Mr. Bride, I am z-so sorry. I had not 
thought that anything I said would seem 
important to you. But really—it wouldn’t 
do any good.” 

“You’re saying that you don’t wish ever 
to see or speak to me again?”’ 

““N-no, I do not say that. Perhaps some 
day we shall meet again, under different 
conditions. Who can say? At least, if it is 
important for us to meet again, we shall 
meet, I am certain. But “ 

“‘T suppose you know you're being fright- 
fully unfair to me,” said André, in a still 
voice. 

He swung on his heel, without another 
word or look, and walked rapidly away 
down the corridor. Miss Jackson leaned 
against the enameled wall, gazing after 
that tall receding back. One of her hands 
touched her breast, the other lifted ever so 
little. Miss Jackson stood that way, mo- 
tionless, for perhaps ten seconds—a long 
time in certain circumstances, as everyone 
knows. 

A long time, too, as I mentioned in the 
beginning, did the memory of her and of 
that conversation remain in the young 
man’s mind. 
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F ANDRE felt that this girl had wronged 

him, unjustly condemning him through a 
childish complex, time tended to support 
him in all his positions. — 

In those first eighteen months, during 
which he journeyed pretty well all over 
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Europe, he had continuously a sense of ful- 
filment, like happy things coming true, 
beyond anything he had known or antici- 
pated. In old cities rich only in beauty, by 
ancient lakes and ruined temples, in gal- 
leries, operas and cathedrals, in crowded 
crooked streets, in cafés, boulevards and 
beer gardens, beside the silver Arno or in 
the gracious sunny spaces of the Champs- 
Elysées—everywhere he found within 
himself a wonderful new liberated sense, 
stirring and fertile. His spirit, like a pale 
plant receiving at last the light for which it 
languishes, pulsed and colored with new 
life. No, he had made no mistake in com- 
ing here. This was a faith that would be 
justified in works. 

We turn away from notes of travel. In 
Paris—André’s home and work place from 
the beginning—we pass over local color and 
resist vignettes. Quaint, charming char- 
acters employing quaint, charming idioms; 
all the brave aftermaths of the war; the 
great love of Jean, the legless vender of 
post cards, for Marthe, the witty char- 
woman; Father Gourin, with his military 
medal and the sad sweet smile which made 
even Apaches hang their heads; the Amer- 
ican colony, the American tourist who 
“knows Paris,”’ the inevitable “practically 
unknown” restaurant where one gets—at a 
good stiff price—the best dinner in all 
France: all these things are set down in 
the books in their proper places. The se- 
cret passions of André Bride were growth 
and attainment in work; and the old cap- 
ital of civilization rewarded him, too, 
bountifully, according to his desire. 

In October he took rooms in the Rue 
St.-Germain, not far from the Cluny, and 
settled down. Four hours each day he 
spent at his desk; sometimes five or six. 
He was doing, for money, a weekly Euro- 
pean letter for Dawn; often he wrote a 
special article—about a new Basque author 
or a spring exhibition—for Cosmos, that 
almost immorally high-paying journal of 
the arts. For the rest, his working time 
went to his own book, Notes for an Amer- 
ican Aesthetic, which began to unfold faster 
than he would have thought possible. In 
midafternoon, by rule, he locked away his 
papers and fared forth upon his leisure; to 
stroll about the pleasant streets, mount a 
bus that took him half over this endlessly 
interesting Paris; to drop in at this gallery 
or chapel or studio, or stand and gaze at 
that little square, spattered with the heroic 
blood of centuries; to visit friends, dine 
with Marcel Villiers or the Georges Du- 
monts or his dear Tonine; or just to sit in 
his favorite café, watching these wonderful 
French stream by. 

The physical beauty all about him was 
a constant satisfaction; but the human 
phases, the people, were a greater delight. 
The courtesy and grace and charming fin- 
ished manners of even the humblest; the 
endearing ‘‘ Merci bien, m’sieu—au ‘voir, 
m’sieu,”’ for the purchase of a shoe string, 
say; the sprightly intelligence, the gayety 
and sympathy and sensitiveness and ease; 
the universal interest in things of the mind 
and spirit—such things contrasted sweetly 
with the rude dumb vulgarity of the sub- 
way herds of New York. The fact that 
opera was front-page news and a new book 
a shop and street-corner topic; that Raoul, 
the waiter at the Racine, was a sophisti- 
cated critic of the drama; that his barber 
spent his Sunday afternoons in the Luxem- 
bourg or the Louvre, and the old night 
clerk at the little hotel down the street 
could discuss French literature, from the 
Song of Roland to Anatole France, with 
the suavest discrimination—how his spirit 
quickened and was nourished by the thou- 
sand evidences of civilized life all about 
him! . 

Of course, he was not dependent upon 
chance contacts. Valuable friends had 
awaited him from the beginning— Villiers, 
the novelist, who had lectured in America; 
Cotteret and De |’Isle and Edouard Benet, 
editors and journalists, whom he had met 
here six years earlier, on his one brief holi- 
day trip; the powerful Tourneur, who had 
written an article about him in the Mercure 
de France; Paul Vavasour, celebrated no 
more for his erotic verses than for his ma- 
licious wit; many more. He had brought 
letters, too, to personages not of the arts: 
Monsieur Reval, the banker, for example; 
and Georges Dumont, of the Ministry of 
the Interior—the ugly, lively and most fas- 
cinating Georges, who cared literally for 
nothing but flying and women. Doors 
opened to the distinguished young Amer- 
ican who had repudiated America for 
France. André dined out, went to evening 
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parties and balls, visited in ancient cha- 
teaux; in several homes, he was, at last, on 
familiar terms; and Simone Reval, who 
was seventeen and as closely guarded as an 
Eastern princess, unmistakably took a 
fancy to him. ; 

Pleasant and instructive as all this was, 
his constant free association with the 
French men of talent remained the best 
thing in his new life. At the Café Neapoli- 
tain on the Boulevard des Italiens, the Café 
de France on the Rue St. Honoré, and the 
little Café Racine, scarcely a stone’s throw 
from where he lived—here and in sundry 
places he fraternized with the most brilliant 
men in Paris. How the talk charmed and 
stimulated him; and how, walking home in 
the still starry evenings, he felt within him 
ripening understandings and an expanding 
power. mien 

Time sped, and his work with it. 

In America, his case continued to be dis- 
cussed. Newspapers in Texas and Rhode 
Island still derided him as the true antithesis 
of the clean-limbed, two-fisted young Amer- 
ican; he had become his country’s favorite 
horrible example. Such things he learned, 
from his correspondence, which was still 
large; from the occasional fat envelopes 
from the clipping bureau; and from visiting 
Americans, who often enough descended 
upon him and dragged him off to lunch or 
dinner. The visitors brought him not only 
news from old country, as he now satiri- 
cally called it, but praise and comfort be- 
sides. They envied him his possession of 
this jeweled city of Paris, and almost tear- 
fully they assured him that he had struck a 
blow for the liberation of art which would 
one day be heard round the world. 

He cared little more for the assurance 
than for the derision. In fact, by principle, 
he was losing touch with the small currents 
of home. He avoided the promiscuous 
company of his countrymen; the purlieus 
of the American Express Company knew 
him not. In the midst of French culture, 
his desire was to lead, simply and naturally, 
a French life. The language he spoke and 
heard from morning to night was French; 
the books and papers he read, the friends he 
loved to be with, the very winds he breathed, 
were French; inevitably he inclined to 
adopt French habits and points of view. 
The native clothes and shoes André did, 
indeed, resist. But he wore a large black 
felt hat that was markedly Continental; 
and in the end, he grew a beard. 

Did he think at all, the while, of Miss 
Marie Jackson? To be sure he did; at first 
much, and intensely. 

That last morning on the boat he had 
made no effort to see her; such a move, if 
made at all, must proceed from her. Find- 
ing, however, that their unhappy conversa- 
tion was often in his thoughts—something 
unsatisfied, something left undone—he 
gradually became ready to meet her half- 
way, at the least. In those early months, 
his afternoon rambles had turned often to 
the neighborhood of that most charming of 
bijou parks, the Pare Monceau, “not far’’ 
from which Miss Jackson lived, when in 
Paris. But the clew was a vague one, and 
something in the young man resisted the 
admission of an open and_ systematic 
search. 

Then one day in late summer a little in- 
cident befell. As he strolled down a pleas- 
ant shaded street near the Rue Faubourg 
St. Honoré, a lady—in young middle- 
age, richly dressed and fair to look upon— 
emerged from a tall white apartment-hotel 
just ahead of him. She vanished into a 
waiting coupé and was whirled away; but 
not before something vaguely reminiscent 
in her carriage and the pose of her head had 
arrested André’s eye. 

Stepping on impulse in to the concierge’s 
window, he said in a casual manner, ‘“‘ That 
lady who just went out, and of whom I got 
but a glimpse, was it possibly my compa- 
triot, Madame Jacque-son?”’ 

Being informed that it was, André gave 
the fellow five francs and walked rapidly 
away. In a week, having overcome his re- 
sistance, or been overcome by a stronger 
prompting, he returned to the hotel and 
asked for Mademoiselle Jackson. Regret- 
fully, the concierge informed him that 


Madame and Mademoiselle Jackson had ° 


left Paris on the preceding evening for an 
indefinite stay abroad. 

André prowled about the Pare Monceau 
no more. 

Winter slipped by on light bright feet. It 
was spring; it was summer again. Now his 
book, first fruit of his new life, was finished; 
now the proofs were here. He knew that 
this book was good, the best thing he had 
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done. Here, indeed, was his perfect justifi- 
cation. He was awfully happy. 

In the long summer afternoons and the 
sweet summer evenings, he sat on the ter- 
rasse of his beloved Café Racine and talked 
of high matters in French that might al- 
most have passed for a Frenchman’s. Great 
men came to this little café. Artists whose 
names were known over France and be- 
yond sat often in these hard iron chairs. 
And he was welcome to their company, a 
brother artist, well liked, and with his own 
unique flavor. 

In the shifting circle about the reserved 
round table in the corner, André met abler 
men than he. If his own talk was good, 
there came here unknown men, obscure 
young men with pockets full of unsold 
manuscript, whose talk, he recognized at 
once, was richer and more venturesome 
than his own. Yet he remained the ‘““Amer- 
ican’? who abused America, and as such 
contributed a special note to the symposia. 
The younger confreres in particular listened 
with lively interest to his tales of American 
life and ways, often shouting with glee at 
the oddness of it all; asking a thousand 
questions, too, many of them very funny 
in their ignorance. In time, of course, as his 
principal content was possessed by them, 
this interest was less fresh; inevitably, too, 
his friends came to rag him a little on his 
’obbee, as dear Marcel Villiers called it: 
“Well, my dear André, and what is the 
state of American art this afternoon?” 

Yet the interest in America, as he had 
soon discovered, with surprise, was both 
real and widespread. 

Not all of this interest was admiring, to 
be sure; none of it, of course, was artistic. 
The French, as he knew, had their practical 
side. Even his more brilliant associates 
sometimes spoke of the land of the dollar 
with a sort of wistfulness. Among the 
rank and file, the material longings were 
much more marked. One by one, all the 
Dunoyers, with whom he lived—from Papa 
Dunoyer, an unwashed fish dealer, to charm- 
ing Tonine, who was so wonderfully su- 
perior to her people—privately consulted 
him as to the desirability of emigrating. 
Openings, rents, salaries, profits—every- 
where he was acutely questioned. Nor did 
it have the slightest effect when André ex- 
plained, often in considerable detail, that 
art was in a very bad way in America. No 
doubt, sir, the waiter or shop girl or mu- 
seum attendant would reply earnestly, but 
the ease and plenty, the incredible pros- 
perity! Only the other day had come a 
letter from the neighbor’s daughter, the 
little Fanchon, who had emigrated to 
New York just prior to the war. Now the 
little Fanchon had her own dry-cleaning 
establishment, on the celebrated street, 
Third Avenue, with her own auto for de- 
livering. Yes, very possibly; but who 
would wish to live without art? Invariably, 
they for their part seemed ready to risk it. 

Then a funny thing happened. Henri 
D’Azy, a fashionable young painter not of 
the Café Racine group, whom André had 
met at an anniversary dinner at the Revals’ 
and instantly liked, announced that he was 
going to New York to live and paint. 

André, dropping into D’Azy’s studio to 
ask him to lunch, heard the news with 
astonishment. 

“Why, Henri, you’ll never be able to paint 
in New York! Why, that atmosphere’ll 
kill you—literally !” 

Henri replied gayly that he made a point 
of escorting his atmosphere with him. 

Squinting at a pale lovely canvas on the 
easel before him, tilting his head backward 
like a bright bird, the charming young man 
exclaimed: 

“Tf New York lacks what you call the 
atmosphere, my dear André, it possesses 
what you also call the needful. In this 
desolated country of France, who can pay 
to have the portrait painted? A few wives 
of profiteers, perhaps, with faces to make 
the blood run cold. But from New York, 
where money sprouts on each bush, they 
say, already begin to come my most in- 
teresting commissions. Is not this a point 
that you too much ignore, my friend, in 
those diatribes of yours which so interest 
and instruct us all? In music and the opera, 
in literature, in the theater, as well asin the 
arts graphic and plastic, more and more 
your country emerges as the munificent 
patron of the art of the world, making it 
possible for the artist to live and art every- 
where to maintain itself. God bless the 
America, I say!”’ 

Having indignantly corrected this mis- 
apprehension of his country, André ex- 
claimed: “Henri, you are selling out, 
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that’s all! You’re going to commercializ 
yourself for the root of all evil.”’ 

“What a fancy! With me, it is art fo 
the sake of art ever.” D’Azy turned 
laughing, and clapped the American on th 
shoulder. ‘‘My old one, just remembe: 
that two things always have come befor 
art, and will always so come to the day o 
judgment. _ Those two are the bread an 
the meat. A propos, I will déjewner with yo 
with pleasure.” 

He reported D’Azy’s cynical intention: 
and materialistic quibbles to Marcel Vil 
liers, now his best friend in Paris. How 
ever, it hardly surprised him when Marcel 
whose only fault was tolerance, and wh 
accordingly would argue anything, su 
ported the painter’s apologia. 

“Consider, my dear Breed,” said Marcel 
with many gestures of his single arm, a 
they strolled in the sunshine by the book. 
stalls along the Seine, “‘is not the first dut 
of a country, as of an’ individual, to or 
ganize its own living, for itself and others? 
Life—and the gift of life—that is first, is i 
not so? Figure to yourself the individua 
who suffers his wife and children to starve, 
and himself uses the sponge upon his 
friends, while he sits about the cafés enun 
ciating sublime sentiments ——”’ 

“Any clodhopper can raise a family!” 
cried André. ‘‘Getting more and more 
bread and meat is the vulgarest thing in 
the world. If a man can say anything im- 
portant about beauty, he ought to be sup- 
ported by the state, while what happens 
to his worthless wife and children ——” 

*“Who shall say that this man is worth 
or those children worthless?’’ expostulated 
Marcel; and signifying by a gesticulation 
that his remarks were to continue, he soon 
reverted to his customary central thesis 
conduct, la patrie, and the like. 

“It is difficult to weigh imponderable 
values on the scale of pure reason, is it not 
so? During the war, France, as you well 
know, lost many artists whose genius she 
could ill afford to spare. Now, not a few o 
these were men like myself, no longer 
young, whom the authorities would will- 
ingly have set to guarding the bridges and 
the like, remote from danger, that their 
talents might be preserved for France—if, 
indeed, there was to be a France thereafter. 
Did these men then argue with themselves 
‘In truth my art is the best thing I have to 
give to la patrie, therefore I will remain 
here under the bridge where the obus are 
never heard?’ No, no,’ said Marcel, and 
winced a little. ‘“‘They must each and all 
insist on introducing themselves into the 
trenches, as if they so avowed that when 
the choice was between France’s life and 
their own, it was a question one could not 
conceive to argue. In the same “ 

“Now, Marcel, isn’t that rather dragging 
in the war?” said André gently. “ After all, 
what I’m saying ——-” 

“Hnough, enough!” said Marcel, catch 
ing himself with a small laugh, a little 
forced. ‘‘You never like the war talk, no? 
But I contend only that life—the supreme 
gift of the good God—must ever come first 
And your great country, in attending first 
to the development of the immense re- 
sources of the magnificent new terrain, pro 
viding the means of life not for your own 
nationals alone, but for countless millions 
of the surplus population of the globe—my 
friend, in that primitive stark preoccupa 
tion, so indispensable and beneficent, there 
is also a kind of beauty, if you will. But for 
the rest, the beaux-arts that you long for 
all these will follow in due season. A little 
patience, my ——”’ 

““We’ve been settled three hundred 
years, Marcel; plenty of time to grow 2 
fine art if we had the seeds in us.” 

“Art is a plant that flowers in leisure,” 
responded Marcel, thoughtfully stroking 
his prodigious beard; ‘‘sometimes, it is sad 
to say, in decadence. Patience, my dear 
Breed. Always the patience.” 

Dear Marcel! Strange lovable mixtur 
of wisdom and prejudice, of shrewd pra 
ticality and incorrigible sentimentalism! 
His novels, immensely popular though they 
were, would never be half so interesting 
and important as he was. Marcel himself 
Was now scheming out another tour in 
America, greedily delighted with the mone- 
tary success—and the publicity—achieved 
in his first venture. On the other hand, 
like all the French, he was steeped and 
drenched in a purely emotional love of 
country. 

In America, of course, the brilliant young 
men disparaged and despised patriotism. 
Most of his own friends had kept out of the 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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PON George Washington’s estate was a mill in which the wheat from his 
farm land was ground into flour of fine quality. The flour was placed in sacks 
upon which the name ‘‘George Washington”’ was stamped. And wherever this 
flour was offered for sale, housewives accepted it without question—without in- 
spection. They knew that George Washington’s good name would never be 
placed on anything but the finest flour—that each sack would contain full 
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cepted George Washington’s flour without doubt 
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That is why—though only six months old—the 
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now, but— 


Only yesterday, it seems, that 
strapping youngster of yours was 
clambering about his crib. How 
you dreamed of his coming man- 
hood! And today you see your 
vision closer—the goodness, the 
manliness in him. Today you, 
and the world too, make allow- 
ances and forgive his little dis- 
obediences—his childish bursts of 
temper—even a detected false- 
hood. 


But when he becomes a man the 
world will stop forgiving. It will 
judge him solely by what he shows 
it. And between the ages of ten 
and twenty he is forming the char- 
acter the world will see. 


THE AMERICAN Boy can help 
you in making a man of him. By 
fiction tales of breath-taking inter- 
est, fashioned with infinite care by 
the world’s foremost writers for 
boys, it stimulates his finer in- 
stincts. He ardently admires the 
real men, fine boys, who work, play 
and Jive with him in these stories. 
Unconsciously he accepts their 
standards of life, and emulates their 
fineness of character—their loyalty 
and courage, their honor, self-con- 
trol, initiative, industry and self- 
reliance. He learns to know and 
trust and depend on himself—to 
do right, think right, live right— 
to accept responsibility for errors, 
and to profit by them. With un- 
perceived hands—with unfelt 
power— THE AMERICAN Boy leads 
him to manhood. 


Let THE AMERICAN Boy guide 
your son through the crucial, 
character-forming stage of his life. 
Send us the coupon below—you 
need not enclose any money—and 
we will mail your boy the current 
issue of THE AMERICAN Boy. A 
bill for two dollars, covering a 
year’s subscription, will be sent 
you later, unless you notify us to 
the contrary within ten days. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 
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war, as far as they safely could; a few a lit-" 


tle farther. Here everyone had been in the 
war, including the halt and the blind; and 
nearly everyone looked at him a little 
askance when he straightforwardly declared 
his position. An embusqué they called all 
such, regardless—a slacker. As for Marcel, 
he would never get over the inglorious part 
he had played in the defense of the glory of 
France. Two years they had kept him one 
of those guarders of bridges, four kilo- 
meters from Dunkirk—he had grown very 
shortsighted after he passed forty, and more 
than a little deaf—and then when his arm 


| was blown off, after all, through a momen- 


tary carelessness at an ammunition dump 
(delightful to keep explaining that through 
all the rest of one’s life!) he had carried slops 
for two years more as a first-class orderly 
ata base hospital. Nowadays the poor fel- 
low could never hear a band play without 
looking sad or gaze at the tricolor without 
emotion. And on July fourteenth, when 
they had the great parade of the national 
holiday, and column after column of youth- 
ful veterans filed under the Arch of Tri- 
umph, saluting with many ceremonies the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier, Marcel’s 
quick tears rained down his cheeks; he 
sobbed without control into his handker- 
chief. 

André sympathized—up to a point. If 
you have a country like France to be proud 
of, it is different; if your unknown soldier 
is France’s unknown soldier, that makes 
everything a great deal better, of course. 
Nevertheless, as he hated war, he didn’t 
like to see it sentimentalized over. And 
often enough he found the pervasive mili- 
taristic patriotism, so full of unquestioning, 
sometimes slightly naive, satisfaction with 
France and her gloire, a little trying. 

One day he set down in his notebook: 

“In America they suppose that the 
great word in the French language is 
‘Vamour.’ Actually, it is ‘la patrie.’ 

And sometimes, perhaps, ‘l’argent!’”’ 

You, of course, understand that André, 
being no fool, had never conceived the 
French as a nation of pure idealists, all forty 
million of them thinking exclusively of 
beauty and art. Hence the more material 
traits of the modern Athenians had not 
entirely surprised him. Considering the 
general poverty, it was natural enough that 
people should be rather humorlessly in 
earnest in respect to money; that the sharp, 
homely, efficient women who ran the neigh- 
borhood shops should be tireless traders, 
and that rich business men were admired 
as well as Rodin, Debussy or Monet. 


| What did surprise him a little was to find 


that there was plenty of ugliness in this 
lovely city; yes, and evidences of down- 
right bad taste too. Really, those dreadful 
flower beds that one sometimes saw in 
public places, those tin wreaths in Pére 
Lachaise cemetery! The over emphasis on 
sex, he was prepared for; the plain human 
vulgarity sometimes took him a little 
aback. Taking them by and large, Papa 
and Maman Dunoyer were among the vul- 
garest people he had ever met; so was 
Celestin Dunoyer, and unpleasantly flirta- 
tious besides; and he came to know sundry 
of these French who were by no means con- 
spicuous for an instinctive wstheticism. 
Through Monsieur Etienne Dubois—a silk 
merchant at whose house he had dined, 
himself by no means a pure devotee of 
beauty—André attended a commercial 
dinner at Marseilles in September, for ob- 
servation, for the fun of the thing. He re- 
flected with amusement that the affair 
might almost have been a boosters’ ban- 
quet in some thriving young city in Amer- 
ica; the trend of the speeches, even some of 
the phrases, were so American that he 
laughed to himself. As for Marseilles itself — 
really one would almost rather live in 
Columbus! 

“But necessarily,” replied Marcel, to 
whom he repeated these thoughts a few 
days later, “the life of business both pre- 
supposes and produces the business ways, 
tastes, point of view, ideals—the same 
the world over. Commercial, vulgar, let us 
agree. Yet without such ways and tastes, 
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my dear Breed, there would be no business, 
and poof would go the life of the world!’’ 

The two friends had been lunching with 
a famous British novelist—made wealthy 
by the constant appreciation of America— 
and his wife, at Voisin’s. Having lingered 
long at table, they were strolling home- 
ward, down the serene Rue de la Paix. The 
afternoon was beautiful. The high white 
aged city was full of hazy sunshine. It was 
sweet to live. 

“Emnfin, my friend, if for the moment 
your country evinces the commercial traits 
predominantly, it is because your country 
has the predominant duty of support- 
in : 


,’ 


£ 
“Oh, hang my country! Ce doux pays de 
France is country enough for me!” 

André meant it with all his being. His 
comments upon the little human foibles 
were mere negligible footnotes upon the 
vast body of his contentment. And today 
he was extraordinarily happy. Notes for 
an American Aesthetic had just been pub- 
lished in America. An exciting package of 
advance copies had arrived some days 
since; this morning the first reviews had 
come, and they were, without exception, 
really enthusiastic. Better still; the ablest 
reviewers—Harold Derek in Cosmos and 
Carl Weinstock in the Index—were the 
most enthusiastic; but all alike agreed that 
the Notes revealed a marked growth in his 
power and art. Was not this, indeed, his 
justification? 

“My dear fellow, it does not do to hang 
one’s country,” old Marcel was saying. 
“Must I again inculcate the virtues of 
patriotism?” 

And suiting the action to the word as 
they swung along, the delightful chap ar- 
gued with great vigor that the common man 
needed sanctions to live by, conceptions to 
ennoble and dignify his life, and that he 
found such a conception supremely in 
exalted love of his patrie. 

“Let us not strip him of that ennobling 
incentive,” said Marcel earnestly, while his 
coat tails flapped in the light breeze, “until 
we are positive we have something better 
to give him, for the poetry of his life and 
the enrichment of all life. Admit if you 
like that the patriotic emotion leads some- 
times to wars, and the rest. Yet let us not 
deny that this same patriotism has also 
produced sentiments and deeds the most 
noble conceivable—great deeds demon- 
strating imperishably the divine quality of 
this poor little human animal, and stand- 
ing forever as the inspiration of mankind. 
Such treasures are worth a little blood 
spilled, my friend. After all, when it is a 
question of beauty, what is so beautiful as 
the beauty of conduct?” 

“Lots of things. That lovely column 
there, for instance.” 

Marcel’s teeth gleamed from the forest 
of his whiskers. 

“Ha! But you assist my point! That 
shaft, commemorating the great campaigns 
of 1805, and made from the bronze of Rus- 
sian and Austrian cannon, is itself both an 
emblem and a pure product of patriotism. 
The example is too Ah!” 

“ Bongjour, Brother Bride! . Well, 
honor bright now! Do you get it—or do 
I get yours?” 

At the sound of the strange voice just 
beside him, André stopped, half turning, to 
find himself confronted by a couple of 
Americans—a_ stout, middle-aged, ex- 
tremely friendly man and woman, whom he 
could not remember having seen before. 
Yet the pair were laughing with expectancy; 
they were a little breathless as if they had 
run after him; and very singularly, the man 
was holding up a round silver dollar. 

“How do you?” said André, puzzled. 
“Why, I hope I get it. But really A 

Their simple faces fell a little. 

“Why, say, don’t tell me you’ve forgot- 
ten me and Mr. Miskow—on the boat—a 
year ago last spring! And me bettin’ you 
one round y 

It all came back. ‘‘You’re Mr. Schwarz- 
kopf,”’ said André pleasantly, ‘“‘and I get it.”’ 

And reaching out a hand he plucked the 
iron man from the salesman’s fingers and 
dropped it, smiling, into his pocket. 


January 3,19; 


“Well, say, you’ve earned it, brother 


came back Mr. Schwarzkopf, 
loud laugh. 


lieved 


” 


with 
“Say, I never would ’a’ 


“°Twas me reco’nized you, from o 
there!’’ cried Mrs. Schwarzkopf, a lit 


excited. 


“You’ve grown a beard and 


since the Majestic, but I knew you rig 


off ” 


“And it’s the Place Vendéme, too, jy 
as Mr. Schwarzkopf and I agreed,” s 


André. “That is a coincidence.”’ 


He presented Marcel, who happened 
be elaborately dressed for the lunche 


party—in the French fashion. They 


templated him with the greatest intere 
and Mrs. Schwarzkopf looked ready 


laugh right out loud. What a froggy! 
Lord! 
There was conversation. He asked 


\ 


Schwarzkopf how she liked Paris and g 
made exactly the reply that you wot 
have expected, concluding with the thoug 
that she’d gladly give a dozen Grand Hot 
for the one old Statler in Buffalo, and rt 
ning ice water in every room. When 

asked Mr. Schwarzkopf how business w 
on this trip, the comical fellow threw 
his hands in a gesture of exaggerated 4 


may. 


“Why, there ain’t no such animule 


gay Paree! 


I tell you, you got to get 


early in the morning to sell anything 
these fr—Frenchmen, I mean to say— 
got to give it to ’em! Yes, moonseer- 
didn’t catch the name—your mercha’ 
you got here are certainly some barg 


hunters. 
that.” 


You got to hand it to ’em | 


The Schwarzkopfs would have been gl 
to chat away the afternoon, but André k 


other views. 


““Drop in and see us some day soon, \ 
Bride,”’ said Mrs. Schwarzkopf, reluctan 
parting. ‘‘It kind of cheers us up to se 
face from home every now and so ofter 


“Thank you, Mrs. Schwarzkopf. 


member me to Mr. Miskow, if you 


him.” 

He walked on, smiling to himself. 

“There are two true patriots for 
Marcel. 
art, exactly.” 

“On the other hand,” said Marcel, 


But I don’t see them produci 


ding down the Place, “behold another ca 
patriot of yours, who does indeed prod 


arte: 


They were approaching the door of 


National City Bank, out of which had j 


emerged a tall, foppishly dressed man, 


lantly escorting a lady. It was Berthol 
the American painter, who kept a studic 
Paris as well as New York, and spent k 
his time here. André didn’t like him mu 


“Tf you call it art!” 


“But who is that with him?’”’ demand 
Marcel, adjusting his glass, for he had e t 


an appreciative eye for the sex. 


André’s glance shifted and stopped. Aj 


then André himself stopped; for a fracti 
of a second he halted dead upon the sid 


handsome Bertholet’s side was Marie Jac 
son from Michigan, who had told him ¢ 
night that they would meet no more unk 


it were important for them to meet. 


| 
walk. For the girl coming toward him | 


If André had thought that he had pret 
much forgotten this girl, the sight of ] 
now revealed his mistake to him. He y 
taken aback by the shock and thrill of fe 


ing which shook through him. His hea 
having stood perfectly still for a spa | 
seemed ready to bound from his bosom. 


She, advancing, talking with her esco 
glanced first at Marcel, then casually | 


him. She glanced at him, she looked 
him, she stared at him, while her eyes gr 


bigger and bigger—and then she sm le 


suddenly and beautifully- 
So it was all right then; so she tho 
too, that this was important. 


g 


“But she is charming,” murmured Ma 


cel, beginning to twirl his mustaches. 


And an instant later, the remembel 
voice of Marie Jackson was saying, bef 
how-do-you-do or anything, “I alway 


knew I should z-see you again.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Bian you know I went to Washing- 
ill? 
\h, indeed. Government position?” 
’m in the House, Bill!”’ 
(ou don’t say. What are you doing 
»—law work?” 
Nhy, Bill, you know what the posi- 
is.” 

confess I don’t, Gentry, to be per- 
y frank,” said Bill, wiping his glasses 
1prove somehow the time he was los- 

“Government position, at any rate, 
derstand. Huh. No future in that, 
ry. Small pay, too, I suppose. Still, 
suld advise you to stick to it. It’s safe, 
ry. It’s better than nothing. Stick to 
entry.” 
> restored his glasses to his nose and 
2d over them. 

f I may speak as a friend, Gentry, 
trouble has been a tendency to chop 
change about. That doesn’t pay, Gen- 
‘The way for a young man to get ahead 
‘attach himself to some rising man and 
p with him. That’s how I got ahead. 
n' anything goes wrong Mr. Russell 
3 for me at once. I try to be reliable. 
‘u are employed in Congress you must 
:quainted with several representatives; 
‘ean’t you attach yourself to one of 
1? Show him that you’re reliable. Oh, 
stick to that job of yours by all means.” 
can’t, Bill; honestly. I’m here to see 
Russell.” 
lave you a paper for him; or a mes- 
? T’ll take it.” 
Ay dear old friend Bill,’ said Tom, 
g his hand on the managing clerk’s 
shoulder, “can’t you get it through 
head that I’m not running around 
papers and messages nowadays?”’ 
h, you’ve quit the law, have you? 
pnen do you wish to see Mr. Russell 
want him to take me into the firm as a 
rer, Bill. Now you know.” 
ight-minded as usual, Gentry,’ said 
ith a tired smile. “Not that I don’t 
ive the humor in the way you said it, 
/you meant it seriously, you know. 
, haw! But does it pay, Gentry? Ask 
elf that, as I do.” 
duzzer was uttering its rasping cry per- 
orily in the hall; someone behind one 
® closed doors was becoming feverishly 
tient. ‘Hey, mister, Mr. Russell is 
‘kept waiting,” said the boy to whom 
had given his name. 
. Russell’s bright brown eyes had been 
aed piercingly on the door, and now 
seized on Tom and reproved him 
ly for his dilatoriness; Mr. Russell 
m important man and was aware of it. 
, he was an important lawyer, and 
‘to Mr. Russell’s legal mind, was to 
sabove humanity. Mr. Russell would 
fastened the same monitive gaze upon 
‘ge who kept him waiting at the bar, 
‘any public official hedged about with 
‘ooms and uniformed attendants; he 
malized people and was impatient 
they obtruded their irrelevant and 
prehensible selves upon him. Per- 

ly a greatly zealous surgeon, looking 
Jan with a sole eye to his fleshly gar- 
', Stripping from him his accidents of 
(and birth and possessions, and indif- 
ily glad so long as he had somebody 
|: his knife, could have returned upon 
‘Russell that rapt and fanatical look. 
‘yet it may be that even such a surgeon 
; have welcomed Mr. Russell to his 
} 


with a difference, with a warmer re- 
( Mr. Russell would have been a sub- 
tvorthy of his steel. Mr. Russell had 
wne chin but three, his trunk was as 
| Ining as a tar barrel, and now, in ris- 
» greet Tom Gentry, he bent over until 
as looking full at the floor before 
enter of gravity shifted outside his 
and went down to his highly polished 
(, 
1 stood in place, projected a short right 
and waited until Tom Gentry crossed 
20m and took hold of the tendered 
_ He gave his visitor’s hand one quick 
, compressed his lips by way of smil- 
ked his head and sat down again. 
t immobile and looked at Tom with 
ttention. 
ou are thinking of taking in a junior 
ar, Mr. Russell,’’ said Tom. 
wis fa an appointment with you, Mr. 
y 
*ecognized the telephone number and 
right around, Mr. Russell. I guess 
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I should know the number of Russell & 
Barker.” 

“Ah, yes. You have had some matters 
with us?” 

“Nobody’s had more, Mr. Russell. No- 
body outside the office is more familiar 
with your practice than I am.” 

“Then I shall be saved some explaining. 
I take it that you are in independent prac- 
tice and are a member of the Bar Associ- 
ation? What important litigation have you 
been connected with as attorney?” 

“T was attorney for one of the heirs in 
the litigation over the Enos will involving 
an estate of ten million dollars; I was also 
attorney for the receiver of the Metropolis 
Surety Company.” He saw no need of 
telling Mr. Russell that the guardianship 
of one of the minor Enos children had been 
conferred upon him in indirect requital for 
political services, and that the receiver of 
the bankrupt surety company was a state 
committeeman to whom had been intrusted 
the partition of a juicy plum. 

“Evidently your experience will make 
you a valuable acquisition to the firm, Mr. 
Gentry, and we will pass it for the present. 
You will, however, be good enough to out- 
line it to our Mr. Teackle so that we may 
consider it. You will tell him also what you 
care to about yourself, your clubs, connec- 
tions, antecedents. I should have sent you 
at once to our Mr. Teackle for the first 
interview, Mr. Gentry, but your appear- 
ance impressed me favorably and I thought 
we had better dispatch the matter.” 

“T saw Mr. Teackle just now, Mr. Rus- 
sell. He knows all about me.” 

“He sent you to me?” 

“‘T told him I was coming, and he seemed 
to be greatly pleased.” 

“So. I trust that you will be equally 
pleased with us. We do not expect, Mr. 
Gentry, that the man we select will come to 
us with any vast reputation; we should 
prefer, in fact, that he be not fully matured, 
that he be adaptable. We shall look more 
to the man’s personality, his instinct for 
the law, and his social connections. When 
I say social connections 3 

“T understand entirely, Mr. Russell. 
You mean that he hasn’t got to be a social 
light, but that he must bea gentleman. He 
hasn’t got to know an awful lot, but he has 
to know enough to keep his mouth shut and 
make silence go a long ways. He’s to jolly 
important clients and keep in touch with 
them after hours and lead them away from 
your door when you don’t want to see them. 
He’s to keep his bag packed, ready to jump 
anywhere over the country to represent the 
firm. He is to sit beside title-company 
attorneys at closings and look as if he was 
closing the titles himself. He is to make 
after-dinner speeches, draw codicils for 
cranky old ladies, and serve on public com- 
mittees to welcome distinguished foreigners. 
He is to interview politicians on matters of 
legislation; he is to keep at all times be- 
tween the clients and the firm’s admitted 
clerks, so that the clerks can’t steal the 
business and set up for themselves. And 
he is not to forget to ask Mr. Teackle.”’ 

“You seem to have a grasp of our re- 
quirements, Mr. Gentry.” 

““T was very well acquainted with Mr. 
Clayton, your former partner.” 

“Were you indeed?’ Mr. Russell 
frowned. ‘Then you know a few things 
that we will not tolerate in a member of 
this firm, Mr. Gentry; regrettable things 
that obliged us to come to an understand- 
ing with Mr. Clayton. I dare say that I 
break no confidences when I tell you that 
Mr. Clayton had an unfortunate liking for 
night life and for low company. A taste for 
wine suppers and for the society of show 
girls is not compatible with the dignity of a 
member of the firm of Russell & Barker. 
Not that we presume to be inquisitorial, 
Mr. Gentry, but we do insist upon the 
maintenance of dignity. You agree with 
me, I am sure?” 

“Oh, absolutely, Mr. Russell. No show 
girls and wine suppers for me. I have no 
money to waste like that.” 

“Speaking of money,” said Mr. Russell 
graciously, ‘‘there is the matter of the 
financial adjustment; we have not come to 
it yet, but I would suggest that we shall 
expect our man to buy a small interest in 
the firm. Five or ten per cent would be 
adequate; we will leave the percentage to 
our new partner; not everyone is in a posi- 
tion to find fifty thousand dollars in cash 
on short notice.” 


“Oh, no, indeed,” said Tom Gentry. | 


And he opened his mouth and rounded his 
eyes at his prospective partner. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Russell. 

“But, surely, Mr. Russell, you know I 
couldn’t think of putting up a sum like 
that! In fact, I hadn’t contemplated put- 
ting up any money whatever.” 

“You mean that you can bring business 
to compensate, Mr. Gentry?” 

“Not that exactly, either, Mr. Russell. 
You must remember that I have been out 
of practice for two years. But surely the 
fact that I am already familiar with your 
methods and practice Mr. Russell, 


you remember me, don’t you? I used to be | 


employed here.”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed; certainly,” said Mr. 
Russell with a caressing tone in his voice. 
The sweetness of his manner was caused by 
the fact that he did not remember Tom 
Gentry at all and that he was casting back 
among the hundred admitted clerks who 
had been employed by the firm during the 
last several years. ‘“‘So you are a graduate 
of this office, are you, Mr. Gentry? Yes, 
yes, I do recollect you quite well.” 

Tom said to himself, “‘So the old fellow 
didn’t fire me that time, after all.’”’ This 
gave him courage to recall the circum- 
stances of their parting to Mr. Russell for 
the sake of a laugh over old times, but be- 
fore he could speak to refresh Mr. Russell’s 
memory the desk telephone rang. 

“Tt is for you, Mr. Gentry,” said Mr. 
Russell, handing over the instrument. Tom 
took it and communed with it. 


“Who's this?” he said. . . “Pete 
Schwepperman? . . Hello, Pete. 
Fine. How are you? . You’re in 
jail? . . . Toobad, Pete. . . . No, I can’t 
doit. ... What’sthat? ... I tell you 


I’m in bad myself, up at the club. . . . 
Yes, Pete, I’m down and out. Got to look 
for a job, Pete. . . . Oh, I’ll get in some- 
where. Call Jack Frazer, Pete, and maybe 
he can spring you somehow. . sorry, 
Pete. Good-by.” 

“Whom were you speaking to?” asked 
Mr. Russell sharply. 

“No one of any importance,” said Tom, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘A Harlem boot- 
legger. He wanted me to get him out of 
jail, but he’ll serve his term if he depends 
on me. But, as I was saying, Mr. Rus- 
sell—I was with this firm some years ago, 
and I could work right in again. You know, 
Mr. Russell, I’ve puzzled since over your 
attitude at the time I left you then; you 
suggested that I should go out for myself 
and do so the following Saturday noon— 
that was the sum of what you said—but it 
seemed to me that you were a bit curt about 
it. I’m not reproaching you, you know, 
only—eh?”’ 

Tom was smiling evocatively, and Mr. 
Russell was compelled to return the smile 
in common courtesy, since he had as yet 


remembered nothing giving reason to re- | 


buke it; he had dismissed the episode of 
the bootlegger for the moment. ‘Ah, yes, 
I dare say I was a bit brusque. Rather 
amusing, wasn’t it?” 

“T can still see your face, Mr. Russell,’ 
chuckled Tom, delighted to find how much 
of Mr. Russell’s acid had been turned to 
sugar by the five intervening summers. 
“You opened the door unexpectedly, you 
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remember, and there I was doing a hand | 


stand on a chair out there to show young 
Jerry Hall how, and you called me right 
into your office. 
I suppose you’ve had many a good laugh 
over it since, eh, Mr. Russell?” 

Mr. Russell seemed to have a sour taste 
in his mouth; the corners of his lips sank 
and he made a savoring noise with his 
tongue, but there was the light of recogni- 
tion in his eyes now. He had remembered 
Tom Gentry. 

An office boy opened the door and looked 
in timidly. ‘‘Excuse me, Mr. Russell, but 
there’s a man out here says he got to see 
Mr. Gentry right away.”’ 

“Ts he in there?” said someone outside. 
“Gangway, kid.” 

The tramp who had accosted Tom in the 
basement of the Eskimo Club pushed the 
lad aside and threw out a greeting hand at 
Mr. Russell. 

“Excuse me, boss—I 
friend Tom here. Hey, 
you I got to land that job today? They’re 
taking on men down at the barn, and if I 
don’t land today I’ll be out of luck. So 


ot to talk to my 


just take up that telephone and call up the | 


Just a prank, you know; | 


om, didn’t I tell | 
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super and tell him I’m an old friend of 
yourn, will you?” 

“T’ll see you outside, Fred,’”’ said Tom. 

The fellow was capable of making a 
scene. Fred threw up an arm as if to ward 
off a missile, and vanished from the door as 
a loud thump sounded from the desk. 

Mr. Russell had just put down his desk 
book with a bang. Obviously he had not 
planned to throw it at Fred, for he was 
looking at Tom Gentry. He was looking at 
Tom very earnestly, as if he could not be- 
lieve his eyes, aggrievedly; there was a 
babyish tremble to his lips. He had been 
engaged in fitting this young man into his 
own neat and tight plan, had anticipated 
extending his own personality into him, 
and here the creature had reverted to a 
rude state and had exhibited an antic 
humanity and had proved himself quite im- 
possible. 

“Mr. Teackle,” he called in a thin and 
penetrating squeak. 

Bill came in a hurry. 

“Who are these persons, Mr. Teackle?”’ 
asked Mr. Russell, still holding Tom at bay 
with his eyes. ‘‘I shall speak to you later 
about this, Mr. Teackle.”’ 

“Perhaps I’d better go, Mr. Russell,’’ 
said Tom, seeing that his affair had gone 
awry. ‘Perhaps I’d better write you a 
letter. You know, Mr. Russell, I’m in 
politics, or have been, and a politician can- 
not pick and choose his company. I should 
have explained some things to you, but I 
flattered myself that I was known to you. 
I cannot come in here in any event until 
I have served my term.” 

“Your term!’ repeated Mr. Russell. 
“Good heavens, Teackle, what is this? It 
cannot be possible. Yes, yes, young man, 
I know all about you and I can do nothing 
for you. You were wrong to come here. 
Good day, good day.” 

Bill held the outer -door open. ‘“‘You 
shouldn’t have come here, Gentry,” he 
said. “‘Of course we’re sorry for you, and 
all that, but you shouldn’t have annoyed 
Mr. Russell.” 

“Who asked you to be sorry for me, you 
thundering old bookworm?” exclaimed 
Tom disgustedly. “You don’t know what’s 
going on outside your own treadmill, and 
you don’t care. Of all the self-centered 
self-satisfied, cocksure and opinionated old 
stick-in-the-muds, commend me Hi 

“Now, Gentry, abuse will do you no 
good,” said Bill crisply. ‘‘Go quietly now. 
Good day!” 

Tom was laughing angrily as he de- 
scended in the elevator, but his laughter 
was short-lived. A few brief lines on the 
House stationery should place him in a fair 
light before Mr. Russell but could not 
qualify him for the junior partnership. And 
he knew only too well the starvation basis 
upon which young lawyers must painfully 
build an independent practice. He had 
trodden that hard road and had abandoned 
it for the easier way through political favor. 
And now he had come abruptly to the end 
of the smoothed path. He knew that it 
would be idle, a pastime for a rich man, to 
try to make headway in political life with- 
out machine support. 

He walked along crowded Broadway to- 
ward his office. His name was called from 
the doorway of an office building and he 
stepped aside and shook hands with the 
man who had hailed him. The man was 
about sixty years of age, tall, of distin- 
guished appearance, with tossed gray hair 
and lean and bony face. It was ex- 
Governor Bolger, a man who had been a 
Tammany politician for thirty years, and 
who had broken with the machine after it 
had made him a national figure by placing 
him in the chair that had been occupied by 
Cleveland and by Roosevelt. 

“‘T suppose you’ve heard I was turned 
down, governor?” said Tom with an effort 
at casualness. 

“You did what you had to do, Gentry,” 
said Bolger, looking him in the face. ‘‘ What 
any honest and self-respecting official must 
do unless he’ll take dictation from the 
gang. It’s the best thing ever happened to 
you, Gentry, believe me. No man is good 
enough to be your master.” 

“Yes,” said Tom. After a pause, “‘ How’s 
everything, governor?”’ 

“Fine!” said Bolger, straightening, and 
pulling at the lapels of his ill-fitting suit. 
“Perfectly wonderful, Gentry. Why? 
Don’t mind the stories you hear. Some- 
thing big is brewing, Gentry. I could use 
you if you have nothing in mind. I’m wait- 
ing here right now to see one of the most 
important men in New York. I’m speaking 
in confidence, Gentry.” 
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A portly and well-dressed man with 
large cigar hanging loosely from his pouti 
lips emerged from the office building a 
walked down the steps. ‘‘Good morni 
to you, Mr. Sauerwein,” said Bolger, b 
ing and extending his hand with courtlin 

“Now, now, Bolger,’’ murmured 
Sauerwein; and he passed without br 
ing his stride. 

“Doesn’t care to talk in public,” 
Bolger. He bent this way and that 
questing among the crowd. “Ah, th 
the vice president of the Rye Exchany 
Bowed to me, didn’t he, Gentry? Exa 
me.” He darted out onto the thronl 
sidewalk. | 

Tom Gentry resumed his walk. Now, 
ever when he was under the stress of str 
emotion, when he was greatly exalted 
depressed, his thoughts flew to Peg 
McShane. He had nothing to do in| 
office; he would call on Peggy. He « 
scended into the Subway and rode up 
Harlem. : 

Mr. McShane, Peggy’s father, was a 
tractor who had grown wealthy on ¢ 
work; it was common report that Char 
Murray, the leader of Tammany Hall, y 
an undisclosed partner in Mr. McShan 
extensive enterprises. Mr. McShane’s « 
nections were at least political; he wa: 
member of the general committee of Ta 
many, had served as chairman of t 
finance committee, and was at all time 
pillar of the Eskimo Club and a valued ¢ 
viser of Jimmy Clahan. He was a go 
churchman, kept his word and met | 
notes, and never permitted his heart to 
away with his head. He had unquesti 
ably favored the suit of the rising Thon 
Jefferson Gentry for the hand of his daus 
ter Peggy. ‘‘He’ll master her, ma’am,’ 
said to his wife, masking his though 
usual under a show of simplicity. “I ca 
God knows, and you won’t. He’s | 
enough.” 


and-limestone English-basement home 
the McShanes when she saw Tom approa 
the wrought-iron entrance door el 
her. She went quickly to the stairs a 
called “Peg-gy!”’ in a singing voice. C 
tented that her daughter was not witl 
earshot of the doorbell, she mount 
pantingly to her chamber and looked ea 
fully at her nose and looked as carefully 
she could at the back of her dress. |} 
back turned away from her as fast as$ 
turned toward it—she was thickset a 
tightly laced—so she resolved to keep } 
face to the foe. She had a maternal duty 
perform and she would perform it, han 
capped soever as she might be by a m 
who was always lallygagging in the se 
ants’ room when she was wanted. Shey 
sorry for Tom Gentry, and the thought 
her daughter inclined her to panic. 
went downstairs and gave Tom Gentr 
high hand. 

“Hello, mother,” he said. ‘‘How’ve} 
been?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Gentry, isn’t it?’’ she si 
smiling cordially. “I didn’t recall you 
recollection for a moment. Finely, thi 
you. Won’t you sit down?” 

“Ts Peggy at home?” he asked. _ 

““My daughter? But, oh, yes, of cou 
Do you know, Mr. Gentry, you using t 
name startled me for just a moment. | 
I know that you two are old friends. 


A 


know you were to call; 
whatever to take her out, and I feel q 
certain she would have stayed in ton 

ou.’ 


“What took her out, m 
Mrs. McShane?” 

“You mean, who took her out,” 
amended archly. “It was a Mr. 
Rochay, if I caught the name. A stun 
fellow, Mr. Gentry. An aviator in the 
and quite dreadfully wounded on the!’ 
but it doesn’t detract in the least fron 
appearance. It naturally wouldn’t, 
know.. He is tremendously attentive, 
I do‘really believe that. Peggy: has. 
someone at last whom she can really li 

She looked into Tom’s astonished 
and said in her most musical tones and, 
an affectation of a wink, ‘I think it wi 
a match! I think it will be a match! 
ha, oh, dear me!” 

“You are joking,” he said almost rou; 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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THE SATURDAY 


jer years you have been able to touch a button and start 
the motor of your car. You have been able to turn a switch 
and flood the road ahead with powerful lights. 


Now, with equal ease, you have closed car protection at the 
touch of your fingers—by simply lowering the roller side en- 
closures of the new Studebaker Duplex-Phaeton. 


In 30 seconds the change is made 


That’s all the time it takes—just 30 seconds and the enclosures 
are down. It sounds incredible—but try it. 


Slip into the driver’s seat of a Studebaker Duplex-Phaeton. 
Then simply lower the side enclosures. Clip! And it’s over 
with. Now you are enjoying the weather-tight protection of 
an enclosed car. It’s no effort at all—and it’s done without 
leaving your seat. 

No hunting for the old-type curtains in the wind and storm. 
No trouble of putting them up while the storm beats in. 

For in the Duplex, the side enclosures are instantly acces- 
sible—yet when not in use they’re rolled up out of the way. 

The Duplex is an entirely new idea—developed exclusively 
by Studebaker. It cannot be obtained from any other maker. 
And it sells at the price of an ordinary open car. 


< 


EVENING POST 


The upper structure is steel-framed, steel-sshaped and in- 
tegral with the lower body. The roof cannot sag or get out of 
shape—its beauty is permanent. 


The Duplex body is obtainable on the three Studebaker 
chassis — Standard Six, Special Six and Big Six. Its all-year 
utility is thus added to the fine car performance of a world 
famous chassis; plus other advantages no open or closed car 
of the past has ever offered. 


In design and finish there is new beauty; steering mech- 
anism, fenders and body lines especially designed for full size 
balloon tires; automatic spark control; lighting switch at your 
finger tips on the steering wheel; genuine Spanish leather 
upholstery; new ease of operation; velvet clutch action; plus 
finish and fittings of the very finest quality. 


In justice to yourself—see the new Studebaker Duplex- 
Phaeton before you buy. 


BIG SIX 
127-in. W. B. 75H. P. 
7-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1875 
5-Pass. Coupe , . . . 2650 
7-Pass. Sedan a 2783 
7-Pass. Berline . . . . 2860 


4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, 
$75 extra 


SPECIAL SIX 
120-in. W. B. 65 H.P. 


5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1495 
3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 1450 


STANDARD SIX 
113-in. W. B. 50 H. P. 
5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1145 
3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 1125 
3-Pass. Country Club Coupe 1395 4-Pass. Victoria . . 2050 
5-Pass.Coupe ... . 1495 Pp. Sed: 2150 

S-Pass. Sedan 1595 5-Pass. Sedan ea 
; papean Sy gsgmeo-bass: Dering 1) sern. 2225 
4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, 
$60 extra $75 extra 

UAl prices f.0.b. factories, and subject to change without notice) 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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All yCal tOouUNC ~ this new type car 
makes motoring yield greater pleasure 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

Her gaze became inquiring. “I really do 
believe you are jealous, Mr. Gentry. You 
are too! Don’t deny it! But, jesting 
aside, I have really thought at times that I 
detected some attachment in you for 
Peggy. Perhaps it was only a mother’s 
eye, Mr. Gentry; every mother thinks 
every man must be in love with her 
daughter, don’t you think so? It was 
nothing you said; and I’m certain it was 
nothing Peggy said. Oh, dear me, no! 
Peggy never observed about you in that 
vein, but still it has occurred to me since 
that it is very fortunate you were not more 
precipitous. If, that is, there was anything 
there, and not that I say there was. You 
understand me, don’t you, Mr. Gentry?” 

“No, I don’t understand you at all,” he 
said, rising in much agitation. “Is Mr. Mc- 
Shane at home? I’d like to speak to him.”’ 

“But you seem ill,’”’ she said anxiously. 
“Ts it anything?” 

Tom saw a shadow on the figured glass of 
the folding doors that separated the two 
living rooms. The shadow retreated into 
nothingness as Tom advanced on it, and 
when he thrust back a door he saw Mr. 
McShane rubbing his eyes in an easy-chair. 

“Ho, hum!” yawned Mr. McShane. 
“Hello, Tom. When did you get in? Sit 
down.” 

“Mr. McShane,” said Tom tremulously, 

“what is this that Mrs. McShane is saying 
about Peggy and me? Are we engaged or 
are we not?” 

“Robert,” said a low, sweet voice from 
the hall. 

“You are not,” said Mr. McShane. ‘If 
I have to answer under the gun.” He was 
a long and thin man with a shiningly bald 
head and gray eyes deep-set under hanging 
black brows. His manner was ordinarily 
blandishing, but he could lay that aside and 
show a steely front. 

“But—but what has happened, Mr. Mc- 
Shane? What have I done? What have 
you against me?”’ 

“T’ll tell you,” said Mr. McShane bluntly. 
“Tl not have my girl marrying a man who 
don’t know whether he’ll have a roast for 
Sunday dinner until he comes to Saturday 
night. We'll not have her marry a man 
that’s got no standing. Now, my boy, 
you’ve got nobody to blame but yourself; 
you had everything in your hands and you 
threw it away like—well, I’m not criticizing 
you, and every man knows his own business 
best, but what are you now—or will be in 
another six months? A man about town 
looking for a job. We’re reasonable. We’ve 
talked it over, her mother and I.” 

“But—but suppose I get on my feet 
again?” 

“You’re young, but I’m taking nothing 
for granted. I’ll suppose nothing. You’re 
free and the girl’s free, and if that don’t 
suit you I’ll forbid you the house. Now, 
Tom, I’m not quarreling with you and 
don’t want to; I’m talking common sense 
and you’ll come to see it. You’ve heard 
from her mother and you’ve heard from me, 
and there’s nobody else to hear from. You 
can starve a wife as well as the next, we 
know, but we’ve other ideas for Peggy. 
And let that settle it.” 

He rose, nodded, and made as if to offer 
his hand and conclude a bargain. Tom 
stared at him blankly for a space and turned 
away and walked toward the stairs on his 
way out. 

“And if you could come it over the girl,” 
shouted Mr. McShane for good measure 
and to cover all points, ‘‘not a blessed cent 
of my money will either of you see, not to 
save you from the gutter!” 

Tom walked down the street, walking 
ahead blindly, going nowhere. Plunging 
ahead aimlessly, so he should have walked 
in circles, and he approximated that by 
walking i in rectangular quadrilaterals, turn- 
ing corners as fast as he came to them. For 
some time his face was void of expression 
except for its whiteness and pinchedness, 
but a look of sublime abnegation came into 
it at last and he said aloud, ‘They’re 
right.’’ And thereupon he thrust his hands 
deep into his pockets and walked more 
slowly, looking at the pavement. He looked 
up when somebody put an arresting hand 
on his arm, and he saw that he had been 
halted by a ‘red- faced man in a blue uniform 
with yellow facings. 

¥ ride on a camel,” said the man, 
ending a sentence. He pointed to a poster 
showing men in uniforms like his leading a 
carefree life in the Orient. 

“Who?” asked Tom. 

“Learn a trade and save your pay,’ 
monished the man. 


’ ad- 
“Join the Marines.” 
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Tom uttered an inarticulate ejaculation 
and walked on, but he did not mend the de- 
jected gait that had caused the eagle eye of 
the recruiting sergeant to seize upon him. 
He said to himself that he would give Peggy 
up for her own good; he hugged this 
thought and it gave him a strange happiness, 
the austere happiness of self-immolation. 

“Oh, Tom!” cried someone, bursting 

upon him like a whirlwind. ‘‘We’ve been 

looking for you all over. Mr. De Rochay 
wishes —— 

“Peggy!” said Tom, seizing her by both 
arms. 

He looked down into the limpid blue eyes 
under the narrow black brows. He would 
tell her at once. She would have to be 
strong; they would both have to bestrong— 
strong and wise. 

He said to her, ‘‘Peggy, Jimmy Clahan 
turned me down. I’m through in politics; 
when I leave Congress next March I'll 
never go back. That means the end for me, 
Peggy. I haven’t got a dollar outside my 
salary; I haven’t got a friend, and I don’t 
know where to turn. I’ll have to start in 
again all over, and it will be years before 
I can get on my feet. Your people are set 
against our getting married, and your father 
says we'll never see a cent of his money, and 
you know he’s a hard man when his mind is 
made up. It’s simply foolishness for us to 
think about each other any more, so, 
Peggy—Peggy—will you marry me right 
now, today, straight off, and let them all go 
to thunder?” 

“Yes, Tom,” she said, turning pale. 

“Then let’s go do it!’”’ cried Tom. 

_ And he took her arm and hugged it to his 
side and walked at a great rate, talking 
without coherence, until his head cleared 
and he remembered where he could find an 
obliging justice of the peace in Hoboken. 
They caught a cab and rode to the Thirty- 
third Street tunnel, and they were man and 
wife by half past three o’clock in the after- 
noon of that day, wedded with the old- 
fashioned signet ring which Tom had had 
from his father. 

“But this isn’t for real,’ said the bride, 
disengaging herself from her husband’s em- 
brace. ‘‘We’re going to have a real wed- 
ding and everything, aren’t we, Tom? And 
now we're going straight home and tell 
mother.” 

“And father too,’”’ said Tom with pleas- 
urable anticipation. ‘‘Father too! Not a 
word to him, Peggy. I want to tell him all 
by myself.’ 

“T wonder if people can tell we’re just 
married,” she said in the tube train, snug- 
gling close to Tom and watching the other 
passengers for symptoms of alarm. 

f course not,’”’ said Tom, drawing 
down his eyebrows. and lips for a moment. 
“How could they?’ 

“But, Tom dear,” Peggy said, partly to 
make conversation and to look like every- 
body else, “‘why did you say such queer 
things when I found you there on the 
street? I was really afraid of you, you 
looked so strange and wild. You said you 
had no money and no friends and no place 
to go; I suppose you don’t remember a 
word of it now. I should never have thought 
of doing such a mad thing as this if I didn’t 
was you needed someone to take care of 

“But I did mean it, Peggy. We’re going 
to be awfully poor.’ 

“We will live in the Bronx in a threée- 
room flat, and I will cook and wash, and we 
will have to save up to pay the rent,’’ she 
said excitedly. And then her face clouded 
momentarily. ‘‘But I suppose you are just 
saying those things to jolly me along and 
make believe I can help you. Oh, Tom, 
wouldn’t it have been fun! But they will 
probably make you the ambassador to 
England or France, like they make most 
sendtors and congressmen who don’t get re- 
elected. Well, that will be fun too. We 
won’t take the first thing they offer us, 
Tom; aman with such a wonderful record 
as yours can be particular. Just imagine 
being in Congress and knowing the Presi- 
dent and everybody, at your age. Why, 
Tom, you are a genius!”’ 

“Oh, pshaw, I didn’t do anything so won- 
derful. Well, I guess not every man could 
make such a record. Grant didn’t, and 
Lincoln didn’t; even the President didn’t, 
for that matter. Not,’’ he added modestly, 
“that I’m claiming to be a greater man 
than Grant or even the President.” 

‘How do you know?” she said. “Wait 
till you are their age and we will see. You 

eshould hear the way Mr. De Rochay speaks 
about you. He i is a wonderful admirer of 
yours, Tom.” 
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“ “Who is he? . Your mother spoke about 
im.” e 

“He is some kind of a publisher. I met 
him only last week at an affair, and we sat 
and talked about you for hours. He said it 
was a burning shame the way Tammany 
Hall was going to treat you, and if you 
didn’t resent it he did. He said you ought 
to write a series of articles about politics 
and about the coming campaign and in- 
struct the public and inspire it as a great 
political leader and statesman. He said he 
would pay you thousands of dollars—a 
thousand dollars, anyway—and he was 
sure you could doit. Oh, Tom, won’t it be 
fine if you turn out to be a great author! 
He wants to meet you right away and I 
wrote to you in Washington and we’ve 
been looking all over for you today. That 
reminds me, we ought to go right down to 
his office; I have his telephone number in 
my other purse.” 

“That will be something to go ahead on, 
if he really means it,’’ said Tom. “But we 
will go and see your people first and have 
that fight over with.” 

“And we are going to Washington on our 
honeymoon, just like mother and daddy 
did,”” she reminded him. ‘“Isn’t every- 
thing working out perfectly dandy?”’ 

Tom found a cab, and it was the fastest 
cab they had ever ridden in. Tom said to 
the driver, ‘Harlem, 1250 Manhattan Ave- 
nue”’—an address that was nearly five 
miles away, and they distinctly heard the 
door slam and felt the cab start. And yet 
the very next thing they were aware of was 
the same driver holding open the door and 
saying, ‘‘Getting out here, sir?”’ 

“Of course not,’ said Tom; ‘‘ Harlem, 
1250 Manhattan Avenue!” He moved 
away from Peggy and looked like a man 
who was not to be imposed on. 

“But this is 1250,’’ said the driver. 

And so it was. There was Peggy’s house. 

Mrs. McShane was at her post behind the 
curtains, ruining her eyes but saving ap- 
pearances. She pushed the curtain aside 
now and looked out without shame, and 
then she vanished, to appear again at the 
house door, ; 

“Oh, mother!” cried Peggy. ‘“‘We’re 
married, and 2 

“Who'll tell your father?” breathed Mrs. 
McShane, catching her daughter’ s hands 
and kissing her. 

“T’ll do that,’”’ said Tom. - 

“T’ll have to,” said Mrs. McShane, pre- 
ceding them upstairs. She went directly to 
the folding doors and pushed them back 
and said, “Robert! Don’t look at me like 
that, Robert. It’s only what I told you, 
and they did absolutely right, and it’s no- 
body’s fault but yours. They’re married, 
Robert.” 

““Married!”’ said Mr. McShane, pushing 
his chair and table apart and getting up as 
though his legs had gone asleep. 

“You had no right to try and stop them, 
Robert,”’ said Mrs. McShane weepingly. 
eo. always told you so, Robert, and I’d say 
so if I was to die for it. They love each 
other, Robert, and it was a sin for you to be 
so pig-headed.” 

“JT!” said Mr. McShane, clapping his 
hands to his breast and looking at her with 
the greatest surprise and indignation. ‘‘So 
it was I that was the cause of it, was it, 
woman? Well, I swear!” 

He strode forward and caught-Tom’s 
hand. ‘It’s what you can expect, and I’m 
giving you fair warning,” he said. ‘‘Pay no 
attention to them. So you’re married, are 
you? Hard and fast, neck and heels? Tom, 
my son, you’ re a man of spirit.” 

“And we're going to have a real wedding 

and everything, mother,”’ said Peggy. 

“Must we?” said Tom. 

“Oh, of course,’’ said the two women in a 
breath, and they drew together defensively. 
““A wedding like that is nothing.”’ They fell 
to talking and became so engrossed that 
they forgot all about the men and went off 
upstairs. 

“Tet them go, Tom,” said Mr. McShane, 
opening Shakspere, Complete, and draw- 
ing from it a black bottle. “Never run 
after a woman. Sit down there. Will you 
have ginger ale? Now what will you do, 
that you’ve got yourself in such a fix? Oh, 
by the bye, call up Jimmy Clahan. He’s 
rung up twice and wants you to call.” 

“T’ve nothing ito say to him,” said Tom. 

“Tell him so.’ 

There was a telephone in a niche among 
Mr. McShane’s private stock of great 
authors and Tom called up the Eskimo 
Club and asked for the leader. 

“Why, hello there, Tom,” said Jimmy 
Clahan’ with astonishing geniality. ‘Say, 


| 
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Tom, come over to the club tonight, wil 
you? I want to talk to you.’ 

“About what, Clahan?”’ 

“About a proposition I want to put) fi 
to you. I can’t talk on the wire. Com 
over to the club.” 

““T don’t see that, it would do any good 
Clahan. Good-by 

“‘Hello—hello, ‘ell, there! What’s th 
matter with you, Tom? Not sore abou 
anything, are you? Listen, what are yor 
going to do now? Thinking of going bac) 
to the law?’ | 

“T may, if you wish to know. I hay 
something else in immediate prospect.” — 

“Having to do with the campaign, Tom?’ 

“Yes, if you’re curious. I’ve been aske 
to write some political articles. You needn’ 
worry about me, Clahan. I’ll get alon 
ee -rate. Thanks just the same. Is tha 
a ” 

“Hello, hello! Keep your clothes on 
Tom, will you? We don’t have to be ba 
friends, do we? Listen, Tom; don’t d 
anything like that.” | 

“Like what?” 

“Like going to work for the Republicans 
Oh, I know all about it, so you don’t nee 
to be so mysterious. You’ re going to wor 
for De Rochay, that’s handling the pub 
licity for the other side. What’s that goin 
to get you? You can hurt us and make 
lot of trouble, but you won’t be any furthe 
ahead. Those people have not got any us 
for you, Tom. You can hammer Tamman 
and me, and lose us some votes, but th 
wise people are going to put you down fo 
a sorehead.”’ 

“Nonsense, Jimmy. 
thing like that.” 

“Tm not blaming you, am I? I’d doth 
same thing myself if I was mad enough 
Now listen, Tom. You keep your head shu 
and train along with me and you'll ¢ 
through right. Say, you didn’t think I w 
going to drop you cold, did you? Wait: 
you hear what I got for you. Did y 
know Judge Van Gilder is going to be mad 
surrogate?” 

“What about it?” ; 


I wouldn’t do 


if it is only for a couple of months, it is 
very nice thing for a lawyer to have been 
supreme-court judge. Some class, hey 
Tom? Now what’s the matter with m 
trying to ring you in in place of Van? D 
you get me? Let me see what I can do wit 
the governor. You can step out of ee | 
into Van’s old job and then you are so 
body in the law business. Well, that w 
take us over the campaign and then we Wi 
see what we can do. Right, Tom?” 
“Why, Jimmy, that would certainly | 
an awful nice thing for me, and I wanti 
say I thank you for thinking of me, and — 
“Thinking of you, wasn’t I? What’s 
matter with you, Tom? What’s the matt 
with you? Good-by, Tom, old-timer!” | 
Tom put down the receiver and looked }} 
the contents of Shakspere, Complete. * 
think I will,’”’ he said. ‘‘I’m feeling shak) 
But wait until I run upstairs and tell Pegs 
what Jimmy Clahan just said to me!” | 


“T need hardly assure you, Judge,” sa) 
Mr. Russell, inclining his rotund body | 
his office chair in the direction of ex-Justi 
Gentry, of the New York Supreme Coun) 
“that I did not offer you an intentional di 
courtesy at our meeting last summer. Ne 
that you are about to join us, I wouldn 
have any shadow on our relations. As) 
told you in my answer to your letter, the 
was a misconception on that day. Itw 
due to—it was due to 

“To Mr. Teackle,” suggested Judge Ge 
try soberly. , 

“To Mr. Teackle,” said Mr. Russe 
bowing. “To Mr. Teackle, of course. I 
is truly an invaluable man in his way, al 
is well worth the forty dollars per week th 
we pay him—you must remember that | 
has been with us for twenty-two years 
but he is at times just a wee bit ——” | 

“Unreliable, Mr. Russell.” 5, 

“Unreliable, exactly, Judge. Did y 
tell me that you are already acquaint 
with our Mr. Teackle?’ 

“T should like to meet him, Mr. Russ€ 
Let’s have him i in for a minute and you 
introduce me.’ 

Mr. Russell pressed a button to relez 
Bill, the managing clerk, from his servitu 
at a desk in the adjoining room. Jud 
Gentry assumed an expression of judic 
calm and watched the door. He had look 
forward to this moment. 


varly two years of preparatory 
id development work -have pre- 
dled this announcement of the 
ipmobile Eight. 


‘t only was the highest type of 
2ctive and scientific engineering 
llity called forth. 


ipmobile manufacturing and qual- 
.standards of 16 years were to be 
intained; and improved upon 


‘the Eight is being produced in a 


fits own, dedicated to new 
processes and 
manufacturing 
vn New Plant finer in many 
ys than even Hupmobile formerly 
iployed. 


a pound-for-pound basis, the 
ipmobile Eight is being built and 
iced more economically than any 
1) a car. 


e great compactness of the engine 
possible because Hupmobile is 
‘ng a crankshaft of new design; 
il because at great cost Hupmobile 
1; developed a new valve mecha- 
im, based on aéronautic practice. 


> crank-shaft weighs 99!/, pounds— 


>vbably the heaviest in an engine 


Would B 
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of comparable size—and its weight 
and stiffness account for much of 
the super-smoothness of this engine. 


Its thick, heavy cheeks, and its 
dynamic and static balance, forestall 
possibility of whip and distortion. 


Thisinherent smoothnessisaccentu- 


Factors that Spell ated by the 


; ; use of special- 
“No Vibration” jy designed 


light iron pistons, with extremely 
light and strong connecting rods of 
drop-forged duralumin. 


Short, balanced crank-shaft—heavy 
and stiff; light, rigid connecting 
rods; light pistons—these in them- 
selves spell ‘‘no vibration’’. 


But Hupmobile goes even farther 
and accurately machines the entire 
inside of every combustion chamber. 


This means uniform-sized combus- 
tion chambers—the same gas 
charges in all—the added smooth- 
ness of explosions of the same power 
in all cylinders. 

The rocker-tappet type of valve 
mechanism in the Eight iseven more 
quiet than the quiet mushroom 


type, is more compact, requires ad- 
justment far less frequently, and is 
positively lubricated by force feed 
through a Quiet, Compact 


hollowpivot- é 
shaft—a Valve Mechanism 
unique and valuable departure from 
common practice. 


This exclusive design makes valve 
wear and valve-seat pounding vir- 
tually impossible. It permits the 
valves to be placed at an angle, 
which reduces the wall area of the 
combustion chambers and gives a 
compact, quick-burning charge of 
gas—which means higher power efh- 
ciency and the very minimum of 
carbon. 


The cooling system is not only efh- 
cient in cooling, but equally efficient 
in assisting the engine to warm up 
quickly and in preventing excessive 
use of the choke and the resultant 
dilution. 


Uniform temperature is maintained 
in all cylinders, and a thermostatic 
valve does not permit the water in 
the cylinder block to circulate until 
its temperature reaches 130 degrees. 


The New Hupmobile Eight is being exhibited at the New York, Chicago and other 
automobile shows, and at 600 Hupmobile showrooms throughout the country 
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Externally, the Hupmobile 
Eight engine is clean, simple, 
and accessible to a degree 
that wins instant admiration 


Built As Only Hupmobile 
uild An Eight 


Quality of the high Hupmobile stand- 
ard extends to the equipment items. 


The electric generator and starting 
motor, for instance, are specially 
built forthiscar. Thelatter produces 
a torque of 34 pounds-feet surpass- 
ing in this respect the most powerful 
starting motorson thehighest-priced 
cars and—in conjunction with 


the 17 plate, Accessories Built 
155 ampere 


hourbattery to Match the Car 
—making a certainty of starting, 
regardless of winter temperatures. 


Six-ply balloon tires are specially 
built for Hupmobile. Four-wheel 
brakes are Lockheed hydraulic, 
with brake drums machined and 
polished to insure perfect, smooth 
roundness, and a new type of spe- 
cially woven, double-compressed 
brake lining. Snubbers are oversize. 


The truth is that in engineering in- 
genuity and in performance-results, 
the Hupmobile Eight goes far be- 
yond previous developments. 


*The price of the New Hupmobile 
Eight is undoubtedly the most attractive 
ever placed on such acar. The nearest 
Hupmobile dealer is now ready to give 
out complete price information. 


{UPMOBILE EIGHT 


> 
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TAREE THOUSAND FATHOMS DEEP. 


as the great hook meets no obstruction. 
But once the hook bites on to the cable the 
dynamometer—the scale of which is just 
like a vertical yardstick measured in hun- 
dredweights instead of inches—naturally 
shows an increase in pressure as the red 
pointer slides up its scale. Instantly the 
ship is stopped, the Brobdingnagian fishline 
is fastened to the ship’s winches, and the 
grapnel is slowly heaved in over the bow. 
Four times out of five the fault is quickly 
spotted, the bad section lopped off and a 
new section spliced in. 

The proceeding is not always so easy and 
pleasant an affair, of course. In the old 
days the task of locating cable breaks was 
far more difficult, consequent recovery in- 
finitely more intricate. The pioneers in one 
of the several daring enterprises that at- 
tempted to link England to America—the 
expedition of 1865—thought their efforts 
lost for a year when the transatlantic cable 
snapped in mid-ocean and could not be 
recovered. And even today a cable ship, 
pitched about on stormy seas, foiled by 
unknown currents or perplexed by the grap- 
nels jerking over a rocky bottom, may angle 
emptily for five or six months before the 
great black snake of a cable is ultimately 
heaved to the surface. 

Fortunately, however, for the continu- 
ity of cable communication, scarcely any 
of the breaks, comparatively speaking, oc- 
cur in very deep water. A cable may snap 
in the laying, as was the case when the 
famous Great Eastern lost her cable in 
1865. By fatal ill-hap a sinking ship, plung- 
ing downward to its grave, may smash the 
line beneath it. Most often in the past the 
cable has failed through the operations of a 
strange aquatic worm called the teredo, or 
borer, which, not content with boring into 
the wood of water-front piers and pilings, 
has also attacked the cable, and appears 
particularly to relish the gutta-percha with 
which the conductor wires are insulated. 
These worms used to be found only in com- 
paratively shallow waters; but, becoming 
acclimated, they now penetrate to depths 
of many hundred fathoms. 


Early Submarine Cables 


Generally the serious breaks occur in the 
shallower water near the shore, where the 
cable is subjected not only to chafing 
against rocks and reefs by the ebb and flow 
of the tide and the whipping of the wind, 
but to countless other accidents as diverse 
as they are interesting. One of the lines 
running to Alaska was found useless. Ex- 
amination after successful grappling re- 
vealed, hopelessly snarled in the snakelike 
coils, the decomposed carcass of a whale. 
Another cable, in tropic waters this time, 
was found useless, with several shark teeth 
embedded in it—strange diet for that sea 
hunter. Icebergs in the north are also a 
constant menace; for, tough as the cable 
is, it cannot long withstand the grinding 
and crushing of a vast floating mountain 
of ice, as, melting, it settles down on the 
shoals. 

Less picturesque but more commonly 
disastrous are the anchors of fishing ves- 
sels; the careless hooks of drifting rum 
runners lying at their legal—or illegal— 
limit; the iron-shod beams of the trawlers 
which conduct their wholesale fishing op- 
erations in the shallow seas about the Brit- 
ish Isles. In all rivers and harbors the 
cable landings are conspicuously desig- 
nated, ‘“‘Cable Crossing; Do Not Anchor!” 
We have all seen the big signs. But not all 
navigators are as considerate of other peo- 
ple’s property as they might be; in emer- 
gency there may be no help for action that 
causes damage, as in the case of a steamship 
which had suddenly to drop anchor in the 
East River to avoid collision with a pas- 
senger craft; incidentally pulling up most 
of the telegraph and telephone cables be- 
tween Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

Most ludicrous of all, though, is the 
story of the first accident that ever hap- 
pened to a cable; the first accident, for 
it was the first cable. 

On August 23, 1850, the first submarine 
cable line was laid between Dover, Eng- 
land, and Cape Gris Nez, France. Twenty- 
five miles of line had been prepared—no 
remarkable feat compared to the present 
thirty-five-hundred- mile Pacific stretch. 
And by five o’clock in the evening of that 
day signals were transmitted from shore to 
shore. The international excitement was 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


intense. Punch celebrated the event by a 
touching illustration entitled, Peace and 
Good Will Between England and France; 
or, The Effect of the Submarine Cable, in 
which were depicted two lightly swathed 
and patently amphibious angels, with olive 
branch firmly clasped between them, trip- 
ping blithely along the bottom of the sea; 
their bare toes touching the recumbent 
cable, their raised heels spurning the débris 
of skulls and skeletons, mattocks and 
maces, swords and pistols, pikes and parti- 
sans, halberds and bayonets and helms 
which appeared at that period to carpet 
the Channel. 

Alas, for the vanity of human hopes! 
Only a few days afterward an ambitious 
French fisherman hooked up an extraordi- 
nary object, which he must have imagined 
either petrified eel or fossilized seaweed, 
and into which he promptly chopped with 
his knife. Upon discovering the- bright 
copper core his surmise that it must be 


public, since rates for the transmission of 
both wireless and cable messages are natu- 
rally reduced. As matters stand today the 
two services feed each other, wireless mes- 
sages from ships being often relayed by 
cable, and cable messages which might 
have to wait days for delivery being for- 
warded by air from their land station of 
receipt. The advantage of accuracy, as 
evidenced by the sending of all stock quo- 
tations, still belongs to the cable; but in 
ship-to-shore communication, or from ship 
to ship, the wireless is invaluable. 

Long dreamed of by scientists, subma- 
rine telegraphy never became practical 
until the discovery and utilization of gutta- 
percha. And gutta-percha, considered ideal 
as an insulator in 1850, remains the perfect 
insulator today, seventy-five years later. 

A gum product of trees which grow in 
the Straits Settlements, the raw material 
is drawn from the trunks in very much the 
same manner as our maple sirup. Unlike 


gold so inspired him that he hacked off all 
he could carry and sailed home in triumph 
to Boulogne. 

Despite this sorry fate of the first cable, 
the principle of submarine telegraphy had 
been demonstrated as successful; and since 
1850 considerably more than four hundred 
thousand miles of cable—enough, if spliced 
together, to circle the world seventeen 
times—has been laid along the ocean’s floor. 

Nor with the development of radio teleg- 
raphy has there come any falling off in 
the activities of cable operation. Just as the 
linotype stimulated the circulation of the 
written word, so the radio has stimulated 
the circulation of the telegraphed word. 
The countries of the world, constantly 
growing closer together, are in constant 
communication to an extent which would 
have been generally doubted if predicted 
even a decade ago. The cable still main- 
tains its supremacy as a medium of secret 
and secure correspondence; its messages 
may not be intercepted and decoded; its 

continuity and availability are not inter- 

rupted by electric storms or obscure ca- 
prices of static. In speed the two media 
have been substantially the same; though 
the improvement in cable efficiency by the 
new loading process recently put into op- 
eration is heralded as an advance which 
may put the cable ahead of the radio in 
rapidity of transmission. 

To this challenge the wireless experts 
may doubtless reply with still more marvel- 
ous improvements in their own field. But, 
meanwhile, the healthy competition has 
its pleasing effect in the eyes of the general 


the sugar maple, however, the gutta-percha 
tree yields sap throughout the year. The 
gum, hardening rapidly upon exposure to 
air, is made up into bricks by the Malays 
and shipped to England. 

The value and permanency of gutta- 
percha as an insulator have again and again 
been demonstrated; for, as near as any 
material can be, gutta-percha is indestruc- 
tible. Cables which have lain at the bot- 
tom of the ocean for more than fifty years 
have been dredged up and found still capa- 
ble of electric transmission. Gutta-percha 
is indeed the one indispensable material in 
the manufacture of cables, since for all the 
other materials which go to make up the 
completed cable substitutes might be found. 
In other manufactures, too, gutta-percha 
is widely used, for besides furnishing ma- 
terial for the enormous number of golf 
balls now manufactured, gutta-percha is 
also used occasionally for automobile tires; 
and among its more extraordinary employ- 
ments is its use in the making of eating 
utensils, picture frames for lunatic asylums, 
where it serves—for obvious reasons—as a 
substitute for glass and steel; and in one 
country, at least, to the humanitarian if 
sinister end that the noose may slip smoothly 
and swiftly, the hangman’s rope is com- 
pounded of hemp and gutta-percha. 

To visualize the make-up of the common 
type of deep-sea cable, the illustration of 
an ordinary office lead pencil wrapped in 
string will give a roughly accurate model. 
Corresponding to the lead in the pencil is 
the copper conductor, composed of one 
heavy strand of copper with its six threads 
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of fine copper wire wound round about 
The gutta-percha which covers the cop] 
conductor corresponds to the wood of t 
pencil; and the strip of brass which cov 
the gutta-percha—used only as a prot 
tion against the teredo, or borer wo 
resembles the varnish with which the le 
pencil is enameled. Then outside this br 
tape of the cable come the armoring wir 
which are laid over brass tape and gu 
percha in long, wavy curves, to strength 
the cable and guard the insulation agai 
pressure and strain of laying, and agail 
the relatively slight friction that may 
experienced along the practically moti 
less water of the bottom of the sea. T 
whole length of deep-sea cable, so 7 
pounded of copper conductor, gutta-pere 
insulation, brass tape, and strong armori 
wires laid over jute yarn and steeped 
tar to preserve it, is the type of cal 
called D, a strand not more than an i 
thick. 

Toward land, on the other hand, ¢ 
cable will lie in much shallower water, a 
must consequently be far more heavily 
mored, to the size, indeed, of a lal 
python—which for all the world it sugge 
as the land end lies coiled, slimy and m 
tled black and white, in the deep ca 
tanks of the ship. 


Speeding Up the Signals 


The land end, too, must carry a do 
core, two conductor wires separately 
sulated; one core continued as a comp 
ent part of the main cable which is 
stretch across the ocean; the other 
which ends in the insulation itself, bein, 
mere dead end—or blind alley—de 
which the electric impulses of the le 
caused by street-car lines, electric railway 
power plants and such similar land distu 
ances, are carried and dumped. The greg 
the land disturbances the longer this de 
end core, the latest cable having a d 
end of 104 miles from the New York be 
while but two miles of dead end was 
quired at the little town of Horta, in’ 
lonely Azores. 

The general type of cable described | 
remained practically unchanged since | 
rus Field’s ambitious if disastrous exp 
ment of 1858. But for many years 
electrical experts have been seeking st 
device by which the speed of transmit 
messages may be increased. This dey 
now discovered and satisfactorily put 
operation is known as loading. 

By loading is meant the increasing of. 
electrical inductance of the copper ¢ 
ductor by wrapping the central 
throughout its length with a thin, nam 
tape of a new metallic compound ca 
permalloy, a simple enough substance, ¢ 
sisting of four parts nickel to one part Ii 
but depending for its efficacy rather up 
its treatment in the formation of the a 
than upon the mere combination of the m| 
als in the given proportions. The questiot| 
inductance has always been a bothers 
one in cable operations; and more # 
fifty years ago the famous Thomas A. } 
son journeyed all the way to England ¥ 
a high-speed telegraph instrument ¥ 
which he was sure he could improve 
transmission of cable signals. To his! 
may and disgust he found that his iny 
tion was of no use; and with his us 
summary decision he turned about } 
came home to study further this secre! 
confounded induction. 

Just how this permalloy tape—whieh 
already multiplied by three the numbe 
decipherable signals which can be | 
through the conductor in a given tim 
operates is a mystery which even the € 
trical experts find difficulty in expl 
ing. The simplest illustration by anal 
though, is to picture the cable conduct 
a hollow tube instead of a solid wire, 
the electrical waves as drops of water 
jected through the tube in rapid success 
It is apparent that a drop of water wi 
lose its original shape in going throu; 
tube and would come out the other en 
the tube as a trickling stream. And 
more vigorous the impulse which dispat at 
successive drops the more likely w 
they be to pile up and become merg 
each other. 

Something like that is what happen er 
electrical waves on their way through | 
cable conductors. * 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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The Pupin coil—long used in land teleg- 
raphy as a booster, which when placed at 
intervals of a few miles picks up and reforms 
the wave impulses so that they arrive at the 
other end of the line in the same form in 
which they started—is not feasible for any 
depth of water on account of the great 
weight of the coil itself, which, upon acci- 
dent, makes the damaged portion of the 
cable or the very valuable coil impossible to 
retrieve. But the permalloy loading, of 
negligible weight, has the effect—to con- 
tinue the parallel of water through a tube— 
of keeping each drop in the shape of a drop 
throughout the whole length of the con- 
ductor, so that there is no intermingling of 
successive impulses at the receiving end. 

All this question of inductance, so long 
the bugaboo of cable operation, was humor- 
ously enough forecast seventy-five years 
ago upon the sending of the very first cable 
messages between England and France. 
For upon that occasion the operator at 
Cape Gris Nez, receiving only a jumbled 
mass of unintelligible letters, bitterly ac- 
cused the Dover operator of having im- 
bibed too much of the flowing champagne 
with which the great event of the opening 
of cable communication was celebrated. 
The worthy and abstemious French oper- 
ator must, therefore, have been distinctly 
stunned when a party of Englishmen ar- 
rived on the following day to berate the 
Frenchman for getting into such a tipsy 
condition that only maudlin signals were 
received at Dover. It took both operators 
some time to clear their respective reputa- 
tions so smirched by inductance, rather 
than by intoxication. 

It goes without saying that the six or 
seven thousand tons of a transatlantic 
cable is too great a load for any ordinary 
cargo boat. And when one considers this 
immense weight in connection with the 
necessity of getting the cable into the ocean 
so smoothly and regularly that no possible 
hitch or kink can imperil the line’s conti- 
nuity, it is easy to see that the cable ship 
must be specially constructed as well as of 
very considerable tonnage, and fit to voy- 
age anywhere from the icebergs of the White 
Sea to the equatorial heat of the Indian 
Ocean. 


A Dangerous Post 


The largest of these world-wandering 
vessels, a ship built expressly for the lay- 
ing of the great Pacific cable, which runs 
3454 miles from Vancouver to Fanning 
Island, is the cable ship Colonia, upon 
which the writer recently traveled during 
the laying of the New York-Azores cable. 
Larger than some liners, the Colonia meas- 
ures 500 feet in length, 56 feet in beam, has 
a draft of 39 feet, and a gross tonnage of a 
trifle more than 8000. Her tanks, two for- 
ward and two aft, can carry nearly 4000 
miles of cable—the nautical mile of 6082 
feet being the measure always referred to in 
speaking of submarine-telegraph distance. 

Into the deep tanks, much like the hold 
of a cargo boat save for the fact that they 
are perfectly circular, the completed cable 
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is carefully coiled, sv that its length may 
run out smoothly and easily through the 
eye at the top of the tank, whence it is car- 
ried out over rollers laid in a wooden trough 
along the deck. Along these rollers the 
cable runs, sleek and slimy, to the great 
brake that regulates the speed of paying 
out; and from there under the dynamom- 
eter to the stern of the ship, where over a 
big wheel—or sheave—the cable strains, 
dragged by its own weight out 
into the ocean. 

The whole process of paying 
out, from the time the cable be- 
gins to drop into deep water until 
the far haven is reached, is a most 
interesting and often exciting se- 
quence. Granted that the coils 
have been properly and faithfully 
laid, curled neatly round and round 
the central spool, each layer—or 
flake—earefully separated from 
the flake below by laths, there re- 
mains now the delicate, seemingly 
interminable task of getting these 
coils out without a single hitch or 
delay. Once the cable has started 
to run through deep water, the 
weight on the line is often three or 
four tons; and, with this ponder- 
ous weight moving at a speed of 
about eight and a half knots, if 
anything should catch in the tanks 
the result would be not only the 
breaking and loss of the cable in 
perhaps three thousand fathoms 
of water, but very probable injury 
and death to the men working far 
down in the dim-lit cable tanks. 
Whirling round and round as it 
pays out, the cable may be making 
a complete circuit of the tank every 
three or four seconds; and the 
man working at the flake must 
skip the curling coil each time it 
whips around, or put himself in 
deadly danger. 

Many a time, for a moment 
drowsy or forgetful of his peril, a 
man is felled by the fast-circling 
coil, and then thumped fearfully 
again and again before he can be 
pulled out of danger, with only his arms and 
legs broken—if he is lucky. Many a time 
some careless cable hand has been actually 
caught in the whirling python and fatally 
injured. 

It has happened that several coils of 
the cable have actually been caught to- 
gether—the broken armor wire of one coil 
may have stuck out and snagged itself into 
several adjacent coils—and the whole mass 
has been drawn up to the top of the tank 
and out across the deck, ripping and smash- 
ing everything in its way. Any man who 
gets wedged into that unstoppable mass— 
well, there’s little of him left! 

On one notable occasion when such an 
accident occurred one of the cable men saw 
the coils rising all in a tangled mass, and, 
realizing that it meant the certain breaking 
of the cable, as well as the ruin of all the ma- 
chinery, he leaped heroically at the bight as 
it ascended, rode up with it, and by des- 
perate efforts succeeded in unsnarling the 


Native Labor Dragging in the Shore End of the Cable Off 
Seychelles, Indian Ocean 
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fast-moving cable, onlyhimself tobe dropped 
back with a sickening thump upon the 
floor of the tank. The man was seriously 
crippled, but he had saved the ¢able. 
During every moment of paying out, 
members of the electrical and engineering 
staffs are on duty in testing room and drum 
room—in the testing room to watch the 
continuity of the current, in the drum 
room to regulate the speed of laying. 


A Shore-End Landing in Uruguay 


Among the interesting instruments in the 
testing room most important, perhaps, is 
the mirror galvanometer. Constant con- 
nection is maintained with the shore, the 
current passing from the cable station on 
land through the cable which already lies 
in the sea, and, continuously, through all 
that length of cable which still remains 
coiled in the tanks. It is this constant con- 
nection which the mirror galvanometer 
records, a spot of light thrown on a gradu- 
ated scale indicating the fact that the cable 
is still sound. This tiny spot, shifting 
slowly to right and left, is only slightly af- 
fected by the ship’s rolling; but at the end 
of every half hour the spot leaps suddenly 
sideways, runs clear off the scale and darts 
across the wall of the room. This is the 
notice of a signal from the shore; and oc- 
curs at a previously determined instant, an 
instant anticipated by the operator on the 
ship, since his clock and the clock in the 
cable hut on land have been synchronized 
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precisely. Should this sudden leap of t 
light occur at any save the prearrang 
moment, however, the ship’s operat 
would be warned that something was ra 
cally wrong. 

In the darkened testing room it is inde 
almost a weird experience to watch t 
tiny thumb print of light, oscillating ever 
gently, but shining on, day long and nig 
through, to tell the sailor that wherever 
may be on the rolling plane of f 
vast ocean he is still in inste 
communication with his friends 
shore. The magician’s crys 
globe, the alchemist’s transluce 
retort, the glass of the Lady 
Shalott—all have their practi 
peer in this magic mirror of 1 
scientist. 


In the Drum Room 


In the drum room no attenti 
is paid to the continuity of the 
rent. That is the testing roor 
job. The drum room is concern 
with the continuity of the cal 
itself. Always in the drum ro 
the engineer in charge has his € 
on the red figures of the scale of 1 
dynamometer just outside his w 
dow—a scale which runs upwe 
much like this: 30—35—40—4E 
50—60-—70—all these measu 
ments being in hundredweights 
strain. From 35 to 45 is the n 
mal and ideal pressure. But wk 
the red finger begins slowly 
mount, to pass 60, 70, 80—ey 
90—then there is a stir aboard s] 
and all hands tumble out. And 
the recent case on the Color 
when the red finger rose to 1 
and even for a moment to ] 
hundredweight, it seemed inevi 
ble that, despite all the slack 1 
cable crew could release, the str; 
on the line must surely prove i 
great, the whole cable be losi 
and this in three thousand f 
hundred fathoms of water kno 
to be swept by swirling currer 
What chance in such great depth as th 
with the lost cable end drifted far away,w 
grapnels uncontrollable, would there hi 
been for picking up that lost line? The 
indeed, for twenty-four hours the new . 
lantic cable was in momentary peril. 

For despite much contention to the e 
trary, the cable does sink to the bottom 
the sea. Since water is inelastic for 
practical purposes—we can very rea¢ 
demonstrate that for ourselves by trying 
push a cork into a bottle that has been fil 
to the neck—the density of the water at 
bottom of the sea is substantially the sa 
as at the surface, in spite of the enorm 
pressure. Anything .that is heavier tl 
water at the surface is heavy enough, the 
fore, to sink to the bottom. Many pec 
have a vague idea that the great Titai 
for example, is floating somewhere far d¢ 
in the depths, suspended, as it were, in 
water. This idea is without foundatior 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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Aerial Photograph Showing the Cable Ship Colonia, Loading the Western | 
Union Telegraph Company’s Cables 
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t, the probability being that as the ill- 
sd ship sank she gradually acquired 
r-increasing momentum so that her final 
3h at the bottom must have shivered her 
tes into splinters. 
fo the long cable, dragged out from the 
), sinks steadily to the ocean’s bed. And 
3, by the way, extremely fortunate for 
nan communication that the cable does 
<; for if great loops of it had a tendency 
fang from hill to hill of the ocean’s bot- 
1 the chafing and strain would soon de- 
yy the insulation and rupture the copper 
ductor itself. 
Inder the prevailing system of allowing 
ertain amount of carefully calculated 
:k to be paid out, an allowance of about 

hundred and twenty yards extra in 
ry mile, this contingency is provided for 
_ obviates most of the danger of putting 

great a strain on the cable itself; 
ugh in certain parts of the ocean the 
tom may be described as truly moun- 
‘\ous, as rough and jagged and uneven as 
' Adirondacks, the Great Smoky Moun- 
is of North Carolina; or, in the Pacific, 
drecipitous as the Rockies or the Andes. 
“at peaks rise from the depths almost to 
' surface of the sea, and between these 
(ks are hollows that resemble our deepest 
‘ons or valleys. This is bad submarine 
ntry to lay cables over, and extraordi- 
<y holes and towering submarine peaks 
/ usually avoided. The Colonia on her 
nt trip, for instance, found that her 
trse lay directly over the summit of a 
it hump which soundings had proved to 
seven thousand feet from the level of 
‘sea about it. No one wants to trail a 
ile over a mountain a mile and a half 
11; so the Colonia discreetly edged 
and that obstacle, even though the ob- 
‘le itself was a good mile beneath the 
onia’s keel. . 


Submarine Mountains 


t is to avoid such undesirable contours 
t the practice has long obtained of mak- 
a very reliable chart of the bottom 
fhe sea over which the cable is to be laid; 
' this survey is one of the most interest- 
|features of cable work, for not only do 
se deep-sea soundings supply the meas- 
ment of depths, but they also dredge up 
jimens of the soil at the bottom and 
‘rd temperature at various levels. 
hoth this examination of the soil and the 
ding of the temperature are most im- 
(ant preliminaries to the laying of a 
fo-sea cable. As has been noted, there 


I ° ° 
several points in the ocean where very 


fit depths make it impracticable to lay a 
le, for the very good reason that a cable 

laid in depths of more than three thou- 
1 fathoms is extremely difficult to re- 
ter in the event of a fault occurring in its 
fo. Grappling has been brought to a 
11 degree of effectiveness; but even with 
Bmodern grapnel, which cuts the cable as 
D1 as it gets a firm grip on it, and then 
Pes one end so that it may not be neces- 
i to heave up the enormous weight of 
h whole bight, the task of raising many 
»s of cable through the vast pressure of 
reat depth is too uncertain to be at- 
p.pted with any expectation of success. 
‘the island of Guam a depth has been 
bid of more than five sea miles—a point 
‘ch is farther below the surface of the 
er than the as yet unconquered pin- 
ile of Mount Everest rises above sea level. 


. Many sudden peaks even 

e abrupt than that passed by the Co- 
ain mid-ocean jut up from the lowest 
ls; and these, in all cable-laying opera- 
8, must be identified and avoided. 
‘ecasionally, too, some mineral deposit 
ht affect the cable, or submdrine vol- 
Hg action be revealed by the soundings. 
Lund the Azores, for example, where a 
tig important cables land, stretching 
4 


a North and South America to Europe 
_ Africa, there are numerous indications 
ljubmerged mountain peaks which have 
1 failed to raise their tips from the water. 
epths of more than a thousand fathoms 
discovers a single rock standing all 
e within a hundred feet of the surface; 
cher, near by, hardly lower. That is 
uhquake country too; and who can tell 
in a sudden crag may rise overnight to 
eri shipping; or, as has been often the 
u, when an earthquake tremor may 
able a reef or island, sliding it sharply 
he ocean’s bed? 
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For deep-sea soundings, naturally, the 
simple device of a bit of lead at the end of a 
string decorated by knots of different colored 
rags such asis used in shallow waters, will not 
serve at all. No sailor leaning over the rail 
to heave his lead and shout as the depth 
shoals, “Even nine! Half eight! Deep 
eight!’’ can operate in several thousand 
fathoms. And the invention of a special 
sounding apparatus for great deeps was but 
another of the many scientific triumphs of 
the late Lord Kelvin. 

The devices for obtaining samples of the 
bottom vary in character, but one of the 
most practical forms is made in the shape 
of two cups, hinged together at one point of 
their rims, but held apart by a strong lever 
so that the cups sink to the bottom open; 
only, upon hitting bottom, to have the 
lever jarred upwards, thus allowing the 
cups to snap together and imprison a small 
amount of the ooze of the bottom. To 
these miniature dredges thermometers are 
generally attached; for it was early dis- 
covered that a very low temperature was 
most favorable to the operation of the 
cable, at the same time increasing the con- 
ductivity of the copper wire and improving 
the insulation of the gutta-percha. A 
length of cable coiled dry on the land will 
carry an electric current very tardily; a 
length of cable if coiled in the tank of a ship 
will, if thoroughly wetted and cooled, carry 
a feeble message; a great length of cable, 
half of it in the ship’s tank and half of it in 
the bottom of the ocean, will work a good 
deal better. For two days, for example, the 
Colonia was signaling clear through the 
whole twenty-four hundred miles of cable, 
though half of that total length was yet 
coiled in the ship’s tanks. 

Again, since the success of any deep-sea 
cable depends upon the cable experts’ abil- 
ity quickly and surely to find and remedy 
any trouble in the line, and since, as has 
been brought out earlier in this article, 
knowledge of the cable’s resistance per mile 
is the first step in locating any fault, the 
temperature of the water where the cable 
lies must be known with the greatest de- 
gree of accuracy. For the cable’s resistance 
per mile varies very greatly according to 
the temperature of the water; and a test 
which would be true for a cable in water of 
forty-two degrees would be quite useless 
and misleading for a cable in water of 
thirty-six degrees. 


Deep-Sea Conditions 


Nor is such a temperature as thirty-six 
degrees at all unusual, even in the hottest 
summer weather. The light and heat of 
sunshine can penetrate but a very little way 
through the water’s depths. Divers at 
even thirty fathoms report only the dusk- 
iest illumination; and a depth of four hun- 
dred fathoms is said to be the extreme limit 
of any light. That there is nothing but 
abysmal blackness at any considerable 
depth is further demonstrated by the char- 
acter of certain deep-sea fish, along the 
sides of whose bodies run phosphorescent 
dots, so that they must resemble—seen at a 
depth—the little ships with shining port- 
holes which pass in the night. Other such 
phosphorescent lighting there may be also; 
so that certain chasms of the deepest sea 
may be clearly illuminated—a marvelous, 
ghostly vision indeed. But for the most 
part the floor of the ocean is dead dark. 

Under these circumstances, with water 
getting colder and colder coristantly as one 
descends, it might be imagined that there 
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must be perpetual ice on the bottom, since 
temperatures of from thirty-two degrees 
down to twenty-seven degrees have been 
found in three thousand fathoms. Sea 
water, however, on account of its heavy 
salt content, does not freeze above twenty- 
five degrees, and even then the great pres- 
sure of the depths prevents it from freezing 
down there at all, so that there is actually 
no case of ice having been found at the 
bottom. Indeed in some instances the 
great pressure has been enough not only to 
render the temperature readings entirely 
inaccurate but even to smash the instru- 
ment itself. An interesting experiment con- 
sisting of lowering a tightly corked bottle 
of red wine into only fairly deep water re- 
sulted in the driving inwards of cork, tinfoil 
and wrapping wire, expulsion of every drop 
of wine, and the filling of the bottle with sea 
water. 

Of the other conditions that prevail at 
great ocean depths naturally very little can 
be known. At moderate depths, say of five 
hundred fathoms, there is certainly some 
life; for fish have been caught at very con- 
siderable distances below the surface. These 
fish, such as sharks and cod, however, al- 
ways come to the surface unable to swim 
upright, with bellies painfully distended 
and bloated, their air bladders having 
burst when relieved from the tremendous 
pressure of the lower deeps. Most of these 
fish are dead, indeed, before they reach the 
surface; but even the very tiny ones, which 
seem somewhat more hardy, and so live for 
a time and can be studied, never are able 
to maintain their equilibrium, but swim in 
their aquarium at every angle save the 
normal one—upside down, slanting, or on 
their sides; and, despite efforts to preserve 
them, all die in a day or two. 


Shore:End Cable Laying 


This phenomenon is of interest in practi- 
eal cable laying only so far as it tends to 
show that once the cable gets down into its 
greater depths there is absolutely no animal 
life to attack it; a fact that is further veri- 
fied by examination of lengths of cable re- 
covered from a mile or two deep, which, 
though incrusted by the years, show no 
sign of living animal matter on their sur- 
faces. Once down, then, the cable is not 
likely to show damage or fault. 

It is in the shore-end sections, those parts 
of the cable which extend out from the 
cable huts across beaches, through jagged 
barriers of coral, among great bowlders, 
that almost all the trouble occurs. And it 
is in the laying of the shore end of the cable 
that the truly exciting and picturesque 
episodes develop. 

It is rare, indeed, that the cable ship can 
approach nearer than a mile to the low- 
water mark of the beach where the line is 
to be landed. And to land the cable itself 
demands an initiative and ingenuity that 
can cope with constantly changing condi- 
tions. To get the end of the cable from the 
ship, through the shallow water and actu- 
ally into the cable hut from which the line 
will be operated, is the task that confronts 
the chief cable engineer. That frequently is 
no mean undertaking, for the water near 
the shore is generally rough, and a mile of 
shore-end cable may weigh from fifteen to 
twenty tons. 

In civilized communities, where every 
provision has previously been made for the 
cable’s reception, the process is usually sim- 
ple enough. In the case of the new cahle 
which had to be landed last September at 
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Rockaway Beach there was an auxiliary 
vessel, the Robert C. Clowry, which, being 
of light draft, could load on the three-mile 
length of shore end from the Colonia and 
stand in fairly close. When as near as pos- 
sible the Clowry anchored, about a quarter 
of a mile from the beach. Here she put off 
a boat which would carry a rope in to the 
land. This rowboat, well manned, rowed in 
to the very edge of the surf, paying out the 
rope, which was still attached to the coil of 
cable aboard the Clowry. At the edge of 
the surf another change had to be made; 
and here the rope was passed to two men on 
a life-saving raft—one of the catamaran 
types which can bob so merrily over any 
breakers. 

Holding fast to the rope, the men on the 
raft were whirled in to the dry sand; and 
a direct connection between shore and 
ship was established. The rest of the land- 
ing was simple enough. A motortruck 
with a winch was ready; the rope from the 
ship was attached; the winch started. 
Slowly the big bight of the cable, buoyed 
up by the barrels which had been fastened 
every thirty feet along its length, came 
bobbing in through the shallow water, 
splashed through the surf, and was pulled 
into the trench across the beach which ran 
to the cable hut. 

In this instance there had been no serious 
emergency to meet, save the ever-present 
emergency which demands clever seaman- 
ship in the roughest weather. Every detail 
had been methodically mapped out and 
carried through, as Was quite to be ex- 
pected in the laying of a transatlantic line 
which was costing four million dollars to 
put into operation. But not always is a 
cable landed in New York City. 

Too often the nearest point to land a 
cable lies in some barren island in the Pa- 
cific or South Atlantic, some deadly swamp 
on the edge of an African jungle. Here are 
no auxiliary cable ships, no motortrucks, 
rafts, catamarans, or even an adequate bat- 
talion of human labor to be drafted into 
service as aids of the cable engineers. 

It is in such cases that the initiative of 
the cable engineer decides whether the job 
goes through promptly and safely or 
whether there will be days and even weeks 
of costly delay—and a large cable ship costs 
three thousand dollars a day to charter. 
Somehow, in some way, the cable engineer 
must get that precious line safely ashore; 
and must, moreover, lay it in such a path 
that it will not be hung over sunken wrecks, 
looped across rough reefs or trailed along a 
rock-ridden bottom. 

All these obstacles were, by the way, en- 
countered in the laying of the latest trans- 
atlantic cable in Pim Bay, Fayal. The 
narrow entrance of the little bay was 
blocked in the center by a reef, the open- 
ings to east and west were choked by the 
skeleton ribs of two wrecks, and the whole 
western shore was lined with such bowlders 
as rampart the coast of Maine. Neverthe- 
less, carefully guiding the line, the cable 
came in clear of all obstructions and was 
neatly slipped into the short trench leading 
to the cable hut. 


Work Among Savages 


At Fayal, too, there was plenty of man- 
ual labor to be hired. But in many savager 
surroundings, among the waste places of 
the world, any old agency has to be used; 
from a rocket which will loop a hand line 
over the boiling surf, to a casual yoke of 
oxen goaded in to their dripping haunches. 
In one penal colony woolly-headed mur- 
derers and forcibly reformed cannibals were 
drafted to tug in the bight. 

As recently as 1907 the chief cable engi- 
neer of the Colonia was murdered and his 
entrails eaten by religious fanatics, close to 
the populous town of Mombasa, in East 
Africa. A few pieces of silver, his clothes 
and some bleached bones were all that was 
ever discovered. Eventually the true story 
came out and six natives paid the penalty 
on the gibbet. Even today the cable men 
are in constant danger whenever some 
new, uncivilized quarter of the globe must 
be penetrated—to say nothing of the rough- 
ness of the life at sea, year after year; 
now in the icy waters off Archangel or the 
Falkland Islands; now in the tropics of 
equatorial African coast or Australasian 
coral reef. For today practically all points 
in the civilized world are connected by 
cable. And, what is more significant in the 
adventures of the cable men, many points 
in very uncivilized parts of the world must 
ne ees as way stations for the deep-sea 
cable. 
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Wears out rubbers like 
human feet 


In this remarkable machine sections 
from the sole and heel of “U. 3 
Rubbers are given the same kind of 
treatment they get in scuffing over 
Pavements or through mud. The re- 
sults of this wear are then measured 
to the finest fraction of an inch. 


Compressing months into days 


Mere exposure to ordinary atmos- 
phere causes rubber to deteriorate. 
In the cabinet shown above strips cut 
from “‘U. S.’’ Rubbers are kept day 
and night under certain temperature 


conditions which in a 
few days have the same 
effect as months of or- 
dinary exposure. 
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very step you take 


duplicated by machines that measur 


the wear of US. Rubbers 


ESTED on machines that duplicate 
exactly every effect of the hardest 
wear rubbers can get— 


No wonder “U. S.”’ brand Rubbers 
and Arctics wear longer and give better 
service ! 


Before they leave the factory their 
wear has been measured to the finest 
fraction of an inch. 

At the left are shown two of the many 
machines used in these tests. Such tests 
make possible the constant high quality 
which has made ‘“‘U. S.”’ Rubbers the 
recognized standard of value today. 


The construction of ‘‘U. S.’’ Rubbers 


is the result of 75 years of experience— 
from the making of the first successful 
rubbers ever turned out down to the 
master brand that bears the ‘“‘U. S.”’ 
Trade-mark today. 
7: Tt 

“U.S.” Rubbers and Arctics are carefully de- 
signed for style. Made on a wide variety of 


lasts they follow the modeling of every type 
of shoe—closely, snugly, line for line. 


Whether you want rubbers or arctics—for 
men, women or children—you’ll find just the 
type and style you want in the big “‘U. S.”’ line. 


They cost no more and wear longer. It will 
pay you to look for the ‘‘U. S.”’ Trade-mark. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade 


The object in question, so far as I was 
» to ascertain, is an allegorical figure. 
itannot be sure whether a statue or a 
lal is meant.) It concerns the unfortu- 
#2 Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig- 
istein. I offer you these suggestions in 
greatest haste, in case they might inter- 
you. Shall expect you at eleven o’clock 
barday next, December fifteenth. Other- 
», please wire. “Von PFYFFER.” 


n thirty years. The ostensible cause for 
jresignation was that he felt, so he put it, 
¢could no longer serve Her Majesty in 
'manner he desired. There was, how- 
+r, I have reason to suspect, a little ri- 
cy, if not jealousy, between himself and 
+ Indian moonshee. : j 
Jpon the occasion of her Diamond Jubi- 
' the Queen instituted a new decoration, 
red the Royal Victorian Order. This she 
ferred in recognition of services other 
n political or military. The order had 

classes, the first of which was assigned 
er own family and immediate entourage. 
fen Muther discovered that he and the 
‘ian moonshee received an order of the 
‘ie class, he concluded that no distinc- 
1 was made between a servant and 
-self. That wounded his sensibilities. 
» Queen accepted his resignation in a 
st touching autograph letter, considered 
‘highest honor she could pay anyone. 
returned to his Bavarian mountains, 


» evenings in drawing from the figure. 
>more progress I made the more I ap- 
ciated the necessity of it. It is much 
| the daily exercises which the perform- 
)musician has to do in order to keep his 
erssupple. For an artist there is always 


icizing. In Rome we students had the 
zolo Artistico Italiano in the Via Mar- 
ta. This was a social club in some 
sects, but primarily it was formed to 
her the study of the figure for those 
» either could not afford a model or did 
| wish to waste valuable daylight for 
dies that could just as well be done at 


at. 

Vhat made the class in Rome both im- 
tant and instructive, was the fact that 
ncini— the 


keenest in- 
est every 
»kehemade 
om his pa- 
'. Sargent 
|, justly said 
It Mancini 
‘the unri- 
ed living 
orist. And 
iv sincere 
gent was in 
3statement 
proved by 
number of 
incini’s 
dies which 
| possesses 


s not only 
tructive 


a 
| CRN = 
Bec) Siralbans 
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a wooden frame fixed before him with 
squares of thread through which he looked 
at the model. His drawing paper was like- 
wise covered with proportionate squares, 
and thus he was able to do his drawing easily 
and correctly in the masses. The only ob- 
jection to this plan was that the slightest 
movement of the model interfered with the 
picture and was greeted with a shower of 
Mancini’s oaths and invectives, in which 
the Italian language is perhaps the richest 
and most copious of all tongues. 

After settling in London I sought out a 
similar class, and it proved to be quite 
near my studio. It was the Langham 
Artists’ Society for the study of the figure 
and costume, at Langham Chambers, off 
Portland Place. Many of the forty im- 
mortals who constitute the Royal Academy 
have at one time or another belonged to 
that society, which can boast over a cen- 
tury of existence. 

There, in my 
time, I met a num- 
ber of well-known 
artists. Perhaps 
the most gifted 
among them, and 6 
the most highly 
thought of , was Wil- 
liam A. Brake- 
speare, a painter of 
great delicacy. His 
early education was 
obtained under 
Lefebvre, in Paris. 
He was an excellent 
colorist, and had he 
not been exception- 
ally shy and modest 
he could have easily found his way into the 
Royal Academy. To my surprise he always 
worked at the Langham in color. This was 
new to me. I had not known that with 
sources of light so different as the sun and 
the gas jet, results equally happy might be 
obtained. Brakespeare, however, explained 
to me that so long as the light upon the 
canvas and the model was the same, with 
a careful handling of the warm colors, and 
especially the yellow, one could paint as 
well by artificial light as by daylight. 

This fascinated me greatly, and brought 
me a new point of view as well as a new in- 
centive. Since my stay in Rome I had 
looked forward to the day when I might per- 
fect myself in color work. Here was my 
chance, and with an excellent teacher. I 
began to work night after night, but soon I 
felt the desire of experimenting by daylight 
too. I even gave up my Sundays to it. 
I realized that not only did this practice 
help me in sculpture, tending to make me 
see objects in a manner more soft and mel- 
low, but that it was in itself an occupation 
full of charm and thrills. My knowledge of 
drawing enabled me to devote all my atten- 
tion to the subject of color. 
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Marlborough House Gardens, 


On THURSDAY, FEBRUARY {4th, 


To witness the ROVAL PROCESSION 


senna es pcsuneset pee 


It became doubly interesting to me to 
watch Laszlo, who was then painting in one 
of my studios. But what I saw him doing 
was so at variance with what I was accus- 
tomed to see in the work of those whose 
talent I admired, that one day I took my 
courage in both hands, went to see Sargent 
and asked him timidly if he would allow me 
to make a few studies at his studio and un- 
der his eye. It must have been only the 
kindness of his great heart that made him 
acquiesce. For I myself realized the incon- 
venience which my presence was bound to 
cause him. He was just then painting the 
first of the mural decorations for the Boston 
Public Library—the one with the magnifi- 
cent group of the Trinity in the center 
standing out so forcefully in bas-relief. This 
alone shows what a sculptor he would have 
made. I suggested that if I began at, say, 
5:30, I should be leaving at about ten, 
which would give 
him the least possi- 
ble inconvenience. 
Several times he 
came around ata 
very early hour to 
see how I pro- 
gressed. 

He never said 
much, but what he 
did say, one might 
do well to engrave 
upon the tablets of 
one’smind. One of 
the great man’s 
teachings was the 
dominant impor- 
tance ofvalues over 
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color. 

“Color,” he said, ‘‘is an inborn gift, but 
appreciation of value is merely a training 
of the eye, which everyone ought to be able 
to acquire.”’ 

Value in art, as everyone knows, simply 
means the distribution of light and shade. 
Sargent referred to this idea over and over, 
and it occurred to me that perhaps he 
meant value not in pictures alone but fun- 
damentally in all the realms of life. His 
work demonstrates his ingrained belief in 
this. I can think of nobody who can see 
and render values with such delicate dis- 
tinction as does Sargent. 

His palette was to me a marvel. His 
enormous wealth of color he produces with 
a few simple hues, mostly earth colors— 
white, yellow ocher, light red or vermilion, 
burnt sienna, cobalt blue, emerald green 
and black. His is a rare skill in using and 
combining them. Some mornings he would 
come in and, without saying much, would 
help me in painting a difficult passage from 
the model. Though the direct way of paint- 
ing appealed to him, he fully appreciated 
the more subtle methods, especially that of 
grisailles and glazing, by which many mas- 
ters obtain their effects of brilliancy. This 
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WITH PENCIL, BRUSH AND CHISEL 


method, perhaps I should add, consists in 
painting first in black and white, and then 
laying on a thin film of transparent color. 

Sargent’s veneration for the work of the 
old masters was profound. But Velasquez 
and Frans Hals were the gods of his Pan- 
theon. He copied both freely. Of Velas- 
quez he had in his studio a facsimile of the 
dwarf Don Antonio el Ingles, and of Frans 
Hals several groups from his large pictures 
at Haarlem, copied by himself. If my recol- 
lections of our discussions about artists are 
correct, Vandyke seemed to appeal to him 
the least. 

About technic it was always difficult to 
make him express himself in words. Rather 
than explain a serious problem, he would 
take a brush and paint that piece, and the 
difficulties would vanish under his touch. 
When I worked at his studio he offered me 
the free use of his colors and even his palette 
and brushes, which lay about in profusion. 
Few artists can bring themselves to lend 
ee objects without feeling it to be sacri- 
ege. 

So dominant is Sargent’s personality in 
art that it was bound to be reflected in the 
work of his friends. Young Brough, Von 
Glehn and Harris Brown, who were seeing 
him constantly, all showed to some extent 
the Sargent jinfluence in their paintings. 
How unconscious this is in some cases was 
shown in an exhibition of portraits painted 
by Harris Brown during the last few years 
in America and in Canada. These are 
markedly different from earlier canvases 
painted in Sargent’s neighborhood. The 
freedom of these earlier pictures is replaced 
by tightness and smoothness, not to say 
timidity. I recalled an academy picture of 
his of some time back, the portrait of a 
Scottish peer in his robes standing beside 
a horse with its head down. So freshly and 
boldly was that picture painted that at a 
distance it might easily have been taken 
for work of the master. 


Sargent’s Kindly Criticisms 


With the coming of the warm weather, 
when Sargent was about to leave London, 
he advised me to go to Haarlem and copy 
Frans Hals. It was so I took my vacation 
that year, and I shall always be grateful to 
him for that suggestion, as for so much else 
that he did for me. When I returned from 
Holland he came to my studio to criticize 
the copies I had made. On the whole, I re- 
member, these were as timid as they ought 
to have been bold. He criticized them and 
some other essays of mine in color, also, and 
all with indulgence and understanding, 
which wholly overcame the hesitation and 
shyness one experiences in showing one’s 
daubs to a master. 

So Sargent was really the most important 
guide I had in my excursions into the realm 
of color, and I am proud of it. I have not 
seen him in 
many years. 
The fault is 
mine. Ishould 
never have al- 
lowed any 
lapse of time 
to come be- 
tween myself 
and the man 
who to me 
looms so great 
as to be virtu- 
ally a school in 
himself, who 
showed me his 
good will in 
such a gener- 
ous way, but 
with that sen- 
sitiveness 
which is often 
peculiar toart- 
ists, and which 
the French- 
man expresses 
so accurately 
in the phrase 
Vous cherchez 
toujours la béte 
noir —always 
looking for 
trouble—I had 
at some time 
in the past the 
feeling that he 
had something 
against me, 
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and kept away from him, but never would 
I willingly or knowingly have done any- 
thing to offend or hurt him. 

Many years have passed. We are both 
approaching the summit of that mountain 
from which one cannot help wondering 
about the valley beyond. That thought 
brings humility. I only hope that the inci- 
dent is nothing but the baseless fabric of 
my own imagination. 

The birthday of the Prince of Wales was 
the ninth of November. It was the occa- 
sion for a gathering of the family and 
friends, for a succession of visits and for the 
beginning of the shooting over his preserves. 
At that time of the year the Prince also gave 
close attention to improvements, altera- 
tions and additions upon his estate. On 
October 30, 1900, the following note came 
to me from Marlborough House: 


“Dear Mr. Fuchs: I am desired by the 
Prince of Wales to invite you to Sandring- 
ham on next Saturday. Will you travel 
down by the train leaving St. Pancras Sta- 
tion at 2:35, arriving at Wolferton Station 
at 5:49, where a carriage will be waiting for 
you. “Believe me, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“G. L. HOLForD, 
“Equerry in waiting.” 


Captain Holford, one of the four equer- 
ries, was the handsomest man in the Prince’s 
entourage. His prematurely white hair 
gave him an air of distinction, and in addi- 
tion to that, he was the owner of Dorchester 
House, one of the finest houses in London. 
Those Americans who visited it when Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid as American ambassador 
occupied it, will remember the innumerable 
art treasures with which that house in Park 
Lanewasstocked. Captain Holford, though 
then a bachelor, often gave magnificent par- 
ties before he let it, and the Prince was not 
infrequently a visitor. 


The Princess of Pity 


For two reasons I was asked to Sandring- 
ham House at this time: First, the Prince 
desired to go with me over the work upon 
the memorial of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and to rearrange it in the church; and then 
the Princess herself was to give 
me some sittings. Recently one 
of the newspapers, commenting 
upon her zealous work in the 
cause of charity, had referred to 
Princess Alexandra as the Prin- 
cess of Pity. This phrase had 
been brought to her attention and 
the sentiment of it appealed to 
her. She had the idea of using it 
as the theme for the reverse of a 
plaque which she wished me to 
make for her and for which she 
was to give me the initial sittings 
during this visit. Her interest in 
this particular piece of work may 
be best illustrated by a series of 
notes from Miss Knollys, her lady 
in waiting: 


“Dear Herr Fuchs: The Prin- 
cess’ favorite flower is the rose, 
but H. R. H.is very anxious that 
you should make the background 
of the medal as soft and delicate 
as the one in the ‘War and Peace’ 
medal, which she admires partic- 
ularly. I may tell you in confi- 
dence that the Princess does not 
wish to have her name placed in 
relief, as in the case of the reverse 
of the Prince’s medal, as she ~ 
thinks it makes it look hard and 
cutting. Forgive me for making 
this remark and believe me, 

“Yours very truly, 
“CHARLOTTE KNOLLYS.” 


Another note from Marlbor- 
ough House reads: 


“Tf you would bring the por- 
trait here tomorrow morning at 
10:45 o’clock, I would show it to 
the Princess with the greatest pleasure. You 
must forgive me for not having written be- 
fore, but I was always hoping that Her Royal 
Highness might be able to give you a sit- 
ting. But unfortunately she has been almost 
worked to death and has never had a spare 
moment. 

““P. S. We leave London tomorrow aft- 
ernoon.”’ 


This was supplemented by the following: 


“Since writing earlier in the evening the 
Princess has told me that she will see you at 
1:30 tomorrow, so please be here then.”’ 
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And again on December twenty-ninth: 


“The Princess says you were consulting 
together about the inscription to be put on 
the back of her medal, so I write one line to 
tell you privately that I am sure the one 
she would like best would be ‘Princess of 
Pity,’ as several of the newspapers have 
called her lately.’ 


How great was Princess Alexandra’s in- 
terest in this medal was proved to me by 
two small slips of paper which I still have, 
upon which she wrote out the kind of let- 
ters she wanted used and how those letters 
were to be arranged to spell out the inscrip- 
tion “‘The Princess of Pity, 1900.” 

For the reverse of the plaque I submitted 
a group of the three figures, Faith, Hope 
and Charity, which were duly approved. 

When I arrived at Sandring- 
ham I found a large assembly of 
the guests already in the 
drawing-room. Some had come 
down in the same train with me 
and by going into the royal car- 
riages they knew that I was one 
of the invited guests, and made 
the customary remarks about 
the weather. In the hall at Sand- 
ringham was the same cozy cor- 
ner with the cheerful teakettle 
presided over by the Princess 
and the crackling fire in the 
enormous fireplace. 

A few men in shooting dress 
were sitting comfortably on the 
broad fire guard with their 
teacups and cigarettes. Their 
heavy shooting boots, however, 
had given place to dainty patent- 
leather pumps, with spirited lit- 
tle bows, which revealed not 
only the aristocratic legs, 4 la 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, but 
also gave an opportunity of dis- 
playing the last word in silk 
stockings. 

The prosaic detail of dress calls 
to mind a fact which was not pe- 
culiar to Sandringham alone, but 
usual at all English country- 
house parties. I mean the enor- 
mous quantity of clothes the 
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ladies brought with them, and the number 
of times they would retire to their rooms to 
reappear in gowns that had not been worn 


before. A woman would come down in a 
plain morning dress, only to change it di- 
rectly after for a walking costume, generally 
very smart and tailor-made. Thisshe would 
change again for a more formal gown in 
which to meet the royal ladies at luncheon. 
Immediately after, that’ had to give way to 
a costume for riding, driving or walking. 
And teatime, of course, with its opportuni- 
ties for cozy chatting with the gentlemen, 
who had been out shooting all day, was 
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never overlooked as a time for displaying 
the latest creations in tea gowns. At Sand- 
ringham, however, these did not reveal that 
character of intimacy generally implied by 
this dress. But dinner was the peak of the 
curve. There the whole art of dress com- 
bined with the contents of the jewel box 
and the color sense of the wearers, was fully 
revealed. Some of the ladies even went so 
far as to inquire through the medium of the 
backstairs channels, which colors would be 
worn by the royal ladies and principal 
guests, in order to match themselves effec- 
tively against so imposing a background. 
The Prince, still in his shooting costume, 
was the first to greet me when I entered, 
and then the Princess and the other mem- 
bers of the family and household followed 
suit. There was a charm and warmth in 


that room which made one feel 
one was really welcome. hen- 
ever one had the slightest doubt 
upon this score, one needed only 
to observe the attitude of the en- 
tourage and then one could very 
nearly gauge where one stood. 

After tea came again the quaint 
ceremony of being weighed. As 
before, the Prince saw to it that 
none should escape. Even mem- 
bers of the family, no matter how 
often their weight had already 
been recorded in the book, were 
obliged to inscribe it again. 

The hour was late, and the 
guests soon retired to their rooms 
to prepare for dinner. I met my 
smiling valet again, but this time 
I, too, was smiling. There were 
no omissions in my wardrobe. 

At dinner I realized how large 
this house party was. At Sand- 
ringham the host and hostess sit 
opposite each other at the center 
of the table, instead of at the ends. 
This was customary. The cir- 
cumference of the table as ‘in 
everyday use was enough for 
twelve or fifteen people to be seated com- 
fortably, but this time there were perhaps 
double that number. 

After dinner when we assembled in one 
of the drawing-rooms the Prince personally 
arranged the grouping at the card tables, 
where bridge was invariably the game. The 
stakes were only nominal and it was the 
rule that small as the differences might be, 
they should be evened up each night when 
the gentlemen assembled in the billiard 
room. The equerry would inform the Prince 
of his score, and if he were the loser, would 
receive a bank note with which to settle it. 


Queen Alexandra, Sketched at Sandrings 
ham,When Princess of Wales. At the Left— 
Copy of Her Note to Mr. Fuchs 


January 5, 1s 


‘Do you play bridge?” the Prince ask 

“No, sir; [never had the opportunity} 
learn, nor do I possess the necessary mer 
concentration for the game,”’ was my re}} 

“Perhaps, then,’’ he suggested, “‘it wo} 
interest you to sketch around and, if | 
take your sketchbook and draw whate} 
and whomever you like. I feel sure that 
body will object.” 

I thanked him for the privilege, the 
portance of which I fully appreciated, : 
brought down my sketchbook. Secre 
I had nursed that desire, but, of cours 
should never have had the courage to s 
gest it. } 

Now I was relieved of all formality, < 
I set to work. 

Thefirstgroupofmysittersincluded Pri 
George of Greece, the Duke of Devonsh 


Kaiser, later ascended the thr¢ 
as King Constantine, and m 
recently went into exile in Swi 
erland. 


A Gay Party 


Prince George was a gia 
some six feet six inches in heig 
When he accompanied ] 


tried to stab the Russian heir 
the throne, and Prince Geoi 
succeeded in parrying the bl. 
with his strong arm and tl 
saved his cousin’s life. Thati 
ploit tended to add greatly 
the Prince’s popularity, andt 
manner in which he was treat 


appointed the fluttering hope 
every eligible princess in Euro} 
he finally married Prine 
Marie Bonaparte, a gran 
daughter of M. Blanc, the owr 
of the Casino at Monte Car 


even in those circles. 
George was the gayest of 1 
party, bubbling with jokes a 
humor, and contrasting mai 
edly with the solemn face 
the Duke of Devonshire, who never or 
smiled throughout the evening. | 
That Duke of Devonshire, earlier kno} 
as Lord Hartington, was the uncle of t 
present Duke. His long, bearded face ¥ 
preternaturally serious. He spoke vel 
slowly, and his face was an exact index} 
the way he looked upon himself. He ¥ 
one of the foremost peers of his day. F/ 
wealth, like that of Lord Londonderry, W) 
derived from coal mines chiefly. He w 
also a large landowner. The political dj 
ners at his town house were considered tf} 
events of the season. The country seat) 
the Devonshires, Chatsworth, is filled wi) 
priceless books and pictures accumulated 
more than four hundred years of histo 
The house dates from 1553, when it W 
begun by a Cavendish and completed by] 
widow, Bess of Hardwick, who there ¢ 
acted the réle of jailer to Mary, Que 
Scots. During the Jubilee season the D 
ess of Devonshire gave a fancy-dress b 
which remained for some time the talk 
the town. The participants had a cos 
and elaborate book made of all the guet| 
and costumes, and presented it to t/ 
Duchess as a mark of their appreciati 
She was the Mistress of the Robes to t/ 
Princess of Wales, which corresponds tot 
Prince’s Master of the Horse. La | 
The Duke of Roxburghe was one of t/ 
younger members of the party. He was, 
officer of the Guards, tall and handsonm 
His enormous estate, Floors Castle, in Re| 
burghshire, taxed his resources heavil) 
He was later relieved from the anxiety 
its upkeep by his marriage to Miss Goell 
of New York, sister of Robert Goelet. | 
Lady Londonderry, though she alreal 
had a grown daughter, who married Lo} 
Stavordale and later became Lady Ilchest« 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
4; still a famous beauty at this time. She 
1; handsome, alert, witty and exception- 
}r sympathetic. Her profile was particu- 
7y beautiful, and from her slanting 
, tids looked a pair of piercing eyes that 
med to penetrate to the soul of her inter- 
jators. Both Lady Londonderry and the 
Tchess of Devonshire had political salons, 
j{ there was a sort of friendly rivalry be- 
yen them. Lady Londonderry, however, 
{uded musicians and artists among her 
ists, and the spirit of amity that per- 
tied the atmosphere of the salon was an 
}raction to those invited. 
ames Lowther was a member of Parlia- 
fat, but not the speaker, who bore the 
1e name. Lord Cadogan, the Lord Lieu- 
fant of Ireland, small, elegant, with a 
‘ly cut profile and thin lips, and Sir 
ward Hamilton were friends and guests 
many years’ standing. : 
‘he day after my arrival being a Sunday, 
Prince of Wales went to the church with 
‘ahead of the service, after breakfast to 
oect the work so far completed; on those 
‘asions he would be unaccompanied ex- 
t perhaps by someone connected with 
| work. On the way to and from the 
lirch he would show his interest in the 
pny objects about him, singling out spe- 
j. ones—trees or buildings—commenting 
il explaining in such a cordial way that 
} was almost inclined to forget his ex- 
1d position. 
Text morning the gentlemen went shoot- 
, They all came down to breakfast pre- 
ed for a strenuous day. Generally on 
h occasions, when the weather is fine, 
ladies meet them on a spot prearranged. 
icheon is sent in specially constructed 
‘sand is served alfresco. Nothing could 
nore delightful, more exhilarating. The 
4 arrived in high spirits, their lungs 
'd with the invigorating air of the hills 
xy a morning’s drive over the well- 
tked preserves. Their appetites were 
fumensurate with their healthy exertions. 
srything was done to satisfy the most 
‘idious taste. The-menu was as dainty 
| varied as if it were served at home. 
fee and smoking materials had hardly 
n passed around when the sign for re- 
ning the hunt was given and the party 
ke up. The head gamekeeper appeared 
|, with a low bow informed the Prince 
t everything was in readiness, and soon 
‘gentlemen disappeared behind the hill- 
s, from where the crackling of their guns 
ified to the fact that their drive was not 
rain, 
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An Interesting Souvenir 


m other days, if the weather was un- 
orable, the ladies had luncheon at home. 
metimes only the Princess of Wales, 
acess Victoria, Miss Knollys and Gen- 
Sir Dighton Probyn would be at table. 
‘oon after I had finished my first few 
tehes the Prince inquired about them 
| wished to see what I had done. After 
icing them over he said, ‘‘I would sug- 
5, Mr. Fuchs, that these should be kept 
father intact. Perhaps you had better 
f each sitter to sign his own.” This re- 
"k was made aloud and was a command 
‘ch no one would have dared to disobey. 
\fter I returned to town, I consulted 
ha famous binder, and had him fashion 
| best album that his capable mind 
Id conceive. In Old Bond Street a 
p orite silversmith of the Prince, another 
ist in his profession, constructed the 
\p with a protective lock and key, and 
four corners of the book in sterling 
‘er, the whole a monument to English 
y'‘kmanship. Subsequent to this, there 
ye other similar episodes, the evidence 
t7hich, translated into black and white, 
laced in the album as a depository. 
lay it is more than half filled and is 
most valued possession. 
wice I have been approached, in dis- 
* manner, and asked if I could be 
jaced to part with the book. One of 
tse tempters was wealthy beyond the 
ums of avarice, accustomed to obtain- 
h any coveted thing. A blank check 
| sent with the suggestion that the 
1m might remain in my possession if 
17 I would consent to sign a document 
(ch would attest to its ultimate own- 
fup. Fortunately, such dazzling offers 
¢eno lure for me. I am willing to ad- 
that the consciousness that I, a 
e artist, have in my possession such 
easure fills me with pardonable pride. 
ype one day to find for it a perma- 
tt abiding place where it will be safe 
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from the vicissitudes of the world, as well as 
from the greedy eyes of the ever-present 
dealers. They are unmindful of the suffer- 
ings of the poor artists who, laboring in the 
sweat of their brows, have produced the 
masterpieces which now enrich these men. 

As the book was the result of the sugges- 
tion of the Prince, I reserved one page for 
him, which, on three of his subsequent vis- 
its to my studio, he signed. 

As the time was insufficient to make all 
the sketches I would have liked, I asked 
permission to continue next morning, which 
was granted, and the Duke and Duchess of 
York invited me to go to York Cottage, 
where I had a splendid opportunity to work 
while they read their morning papers. Oth- 
ers of the guests I sketched during the day 
whenever the occasion presented itself. 
When evening came and the Prince saw the 
collection, he at once noticed that there was 
none of himself, and commented on it. I 
confessed that though I had almost liter- 
ally taken his suggestion to sketch whom- 
ever I pleased, still I would not have dared 
to include his portrait without his consent. 
He smiled and, when the game started a 
few minutes later, he had me sit at his side 
while I made full 
use of the coveted 
opportunity. 

Before my depar- 
ture the Prince re- 
ceived me and 
spoke of a medal 
which he wanted in # 
rather a hurry. It 
was to be a double 
portrait of the 
Duke and Duchess 
of York, to be in- 
serted in the pres- 
ents they were to 
distribute on the oc- 
casion of theirforth- 
coming visit to the 
colonies. Before leaving I spoke to the 
Duke about it, who promised me the sit- 
tings as soon as he should return to town 
after the holidays. A few days later I re- 
ceived the following communication from 
York Cottage, Sandringham: 


“December 23, 1900. 
“Dear Sir: Iam desired by H. R. H., the 
Duke of York, to let you know that he 
would like to be represented on the medal 
that you are designing in the full dress of a 
captain in the Royal Navy. T. R. H. the 
Duke and Duchess of York hope to be able 
to both give you a sitting when they come 

to London sometime after January 3rd. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“CHARLES CUST.” 


Of that medal only three hundred were 
struck off, and these for that occasion only. 
It is the only work I was privileged to exe- 
cute for Their Royal Highnesses. 


No Admittance after «- 


Lady Randolph’s bust was sufficiently 
advanced so that her sittings could be re- 
sumed for the marble. I was glad to have 
the opportunity of again seeing her often. 
But others shared with me the same feeling. 
A handsome young man, son of Colonel and 
Mrs. Cornwallis-West and a friend of her 
son Winston, came to the studio almost 
daily while she posed. 

Mrs. Cornwallis-West was most ambi- 
tious. She had two beautiful daughters—the 


apel of St. George, 
Windsor, 
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elder was even stately—and she decided 
to secure desirable husbands for them, 
in which she succeeded. The elder married 
Prince Pless, owner of large estates in 
Germany and Russia. The Kaiser was a 
constant visitor at the big parties given 
at their different palaces and estates. The 
other daughter married the Duke of 
Westminster, one of the greatest land- 
owners in the heart of London. He owns 
several thousand houses in Belgravia, the 
most fashionable part of town, also in 
Grosvenor Square and a large part of May- 
fair. Grosvenor House, in Park Lane, the 
best-known among the palaces in Million- 
aire Row, contained a picture gallery which 
was occasionally shown as a mark of esteem. 
One of its treasures, the Blue Boy, by 
Gainsborough, is now in the collection of 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington in California. 

One of the amusingly entertaining houses 
was that of Mr. and Mrs. Asher Wert- 
heimer. Soon after my arrival in London, 
Sargent invited me to lunch. When I 
went to his studio in Tite Street to fetch 
him, he said that he had accepted an 
invitation for both of us to lunch with a 
man whose portrait he was painting. This 
was Asher Wert- 
heimer. We went 
first to his gallery 
in NewBond Street, 
where he showed us 
some china. When 
Sargent particu- 
v larly admired one 

- piece, Mr. Werthei- 
mer had the clerk 
wrap it up and send 
it to the studio; 
protestations were 
of no avail. 

The Wertheimers 
kept open house at 
Connaught Place 
near Hyde Park. 
They needed the enormous building, for 
their family was large and grown-up. The 
drawing-room in white and gold extended 
through the full length of the house and 
contained the most beautiful furniture to 
be found. Then there was the hall in which 
Sargent painted the two eldest daughters 
in three-quarter length, and the school- 
room where the three youngest children 
posed for their picture. In the drawing- 
room hung the portrait of Mrs. Werthei- 
mer, the first of the series, which he later 
painted again because it did not satisfy 
him. In the second portrait he displayed 
all that mastery which he possesses in such 
high degree. 

The Wertheimers gave splendid dinner 
parties, the children attending to the pres- 
ervation of their Bohemian character; 
artists felt quite at home there. Mr. 
Wertheimer gladly gave his help where he 
felt that it would advance a talent. 
Mancini did some portraits for him, and so 
did Brough, a young artist of promise who 
was killed in a railway accident. Writers, 
musicians and actors were all welcome. 
Sargent was the central and outstanding 
figure. The Wertheimers were the most 
happy-go-lucky family I ever knew, but 
they also had their great sorrows. Of the 
two eldest sons, one died in London and 
one in South Africa. The third son was 
then still quite young. This deprived the 
house of much of its spontaneous gayety. 
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I was happy to read after the death of 
Mr. Wertheimer, that Sargent’s pictures 
had been left to the nation, and they now 
occupy a room by themselves in the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Conditions in England were not unlike 
those in this country now. The discovery 
of gold and diamonds in South Africa 
brought on an undreamed period of pros- 
perity. Taxes were small, as England 
maintained only a moderate standing army, 
and the people spent money lavishly and 
undiscriminatingly. New tendencies in art 
and literature were discernible, but the new 
art was not permitted to enter the Academy, 
which probably accounted for the number 
of smaller art societies which sprang up. 
They sought contact with the world with- 
out dependence on the council of the Royal 
Academy. Of these societies, the new 
English Art Club and the International 
Society of Painters, Sculptors and En- 
gravers were the most important. The 
latter exhibited also much abroad and en- 
hanced the popularity of some artists more 
than they could have achieved even 
through the Academy. A case in point is 
that of Lavery. He was known and ap- 
preciated long before the Academy ever 
considered paying him the honor he de- 
served; and the same was true of many 
others. The war has changed this; it blew 
like a hurricane through the antiquated 
institutions, cleaned them out and let air 
in and sunlight. And this was as it 
should be. 

On December 11, 1900, I received word 
from Windsor that the Queen wished to 
see me the following Saturday between 
eleven and twelve o’clock. When I arrived 
she spoke of the death of her grandson, 
Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which had occurred two months 
before in South Africa, where during the 
war he had contracted typhoid fever. He 
was the first son of the Queen’s daughter, 
Helena, who lived near by at Cumberland 
Lodge, where her husband was in charge 
of Windsor Castle. The Queen wished to 
have a memorial of Prince Christian 
Victor placed in St. George’s Chapel, 
founded by Edward III, who in 1348 in- 
stituted there the Order of the Garter. 


The Queen’s Last Days 


On viewing the interior from the entrance 
the entire church seemed like a mass of 
filigree in Gothic style. The delicately 
joined moldings which radiate in great pro- 
fusion from the columns and _ pilasters, 
blend harmoniously with the exquisite 
rosettes on the ceiling, producing a sym- 
phony of lines such as I have seen only in 
the Cathedral of Cologne. The Queen’s 
Gallery, right up to the altar, is filled with 
three tiers of immense pews, skillfully 
carved in wood and crowned by canopies. 
Their daintily chiseled details look almost 
like lacework. They taper into a point, 
behind which are arranged the escutcheons 
and swords of the different members of the 
exalted order, and, towering above all, is a 
row of imposing flags, each bearing the 
coat of arms of its knight. 

The effect is a blaze of color enhanced by 
the rays of the sun filtering through a 
thousand pieces of stained glass formed 
into priceless pictures by the skillful hand 
of the artist. And looking west, the gallery 

is separated from the aisle by an equally 
gorgeous screen whose proportions offer 
ample space for the magnificent organ 
which thunders its mighty diapason 
throughout the edifice. 

There are several small side chapels 
filled with sculptures of all ages and all 
styles. One of these, the Braye Chapel, 
offered the best site for the memorial, 
which was to take the form of a monu- 
ment, as its south wall was nearly bare. 

I started on my sketches at once. The 
Queen was anxious to see them as soon 
as possible. Her health was none too 
good and her doctors advised a change of 
climate. They thought that the invig- 
orating air of the sea would benefit her, 
and when finally I was ready to submit 
my models I was requested to bring 
them to Osborne. It was about six 
o’clock of an evening in the second week 
of January that I arrived. 

Osborne House was purchased by the 
Queen in 1845 and converted into a pre- 
tentious villa overlooking Southampton 
waters. King Edward later transformed 
it into a home for convalescent officers 
of the Army and Navy, and presented 
it to the nation. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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NOW 


Paige-Jewett Engineers Offer New Smoothness—New 
Ability—New Comfort—New Silence—New Beauty—and 


Permanent Perfected Performanc 


Prepare for Progress. There isa New Paige 
and a New Jewett. They outperform in 
every way our previous best. And you 
know what that was— 

Paige official stock chassis records stand 
unbeaten. Jewett has won hundreds of hill 
climbs. It seemed impossible to better 
such performance. 


3ut now comes another step forward. 
We have not only bettered it. We have 
perfected that performance—have made it 
so smooth, so ready, so many-sided, so last- 
ing that today’s engineering knowledge 
can offer no further improvement. 

New smoothness so perfected that vibra- 
tion is not detectable at any speed! Thanks 
to new, costly balanced crankshafts. Noise- 
less motors have been produced by improved 
silent chain drive and other refinements. 


- New road smoothness and comfort come 
from new springs designed for balloon tires. 
New handling ease from ball-bearing, spe- 
cial-geared steering. New safety with per- 


NEW MOTORS—PERFECTED 4-WHEEL BRAKE§ 
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And 


fected hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 
finally new beauty of bodies and equipment 
maintains for the New Paige and the New 
Jewett their style leadership. 


Fear No Follies. This perfected perform- 
ance is built around six-cylinder motors. 
Sixes—for their inherent balance and econ- 
omy. Sixes—because our 10 years’ special- 
izing has perfected them beyond need of 
complications. And the engineering of the 
world’s costliest cars agrees with ours. 


Paige-Jewett motors are of exceptional 
Ample power is produced without 
‘racing’? them. They last long because 
geared moderately and never overtaxed. 


SIZ. 


Permanent Performance—perfected to 
new excellence—that is the keynote of 
Paige-Jewett engineering. So we have re- 
tained these long-proved features refined 
where possible: the Paige-Jewett clutch of 
saw-blade steel that neither jerks nor stalls 
the motor; transmission that permits chang- 
ing from high to second at 30 miles an hour; 
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universal joints—with sealed-in oil that 
lasts 15,000 miles, so no wear, no back-lash 


We are building today not only the 
ablest, easiest handling and truly comfort 
able cars, but cars whose fine qualities stay 
and stay and stay. 3 


Paige and Jewett are alike in this ney 
performance. Jewett gives it to youina cal 
of convenient size. Paige, in a bigger car 
with the added advantages of greater sia 
and power. | 


With assets of $15,000,000, an enormou 
new plant, and the rzost modern machinery 
—our sixteen years’ experience is showin 
results as never before. The Paige-Jewet 
Dealer is ready to prove it. 


Jewett and Paige 
Silent Chain Drive 


Both Jewett and Paige mo- 
tors are built with silent 
chain drive for pump and 
timing shafts. Note the 
automatic takeup sprock- 
et. By a spring and cam 
arrangement this sprocket E 
keepsaconstant tension on 
the chain, completely off- 
setting the effects of wear 
(stretch), preventing back- 
lash, retaining timing accu- 
racy. Silence is permanent. 


(Continued from Page 105) 

he day I arrived the Queen did not leave 
room, but she asked to see the sketches. 
tile I was waiting in one of the drawing- 
ms Princess Christian greeted me in a 
* voice and asked for the model, which 
took to the Queen. After a while she 
ae back with the Duchess of Saxe- 
ourg. They were pleased and had the 
2en’s approval; the Princesses also liked 
: model. 
“hat same evening I left Osborne, While 
ing the Narrows the moon threw its 
ery rays over the water. There was not 
ound. The boat, nearly empty, glided 
ntly through the ripplets. I leaned over 

rail at the bow and as I watched the 
k outlines of the castle fading in the en- 
oping mist, an unspeakable sadness came 
rime. I felt lonely; I felt as though a 
itation were about to come over the 
‘ld. My presentiment proved true. A 
»k later the Queen had closed her eyes in 
less night. 

returned to my studio. It was gloomy 
ire, but it was gloomy outside too. It was 
» of those moments when we are faced 
+h the fundamental questions in life 
ich make us stop and think. 
\lthough the death of the Queen had not 
(in entirely unexpected, the news of the 
‘ual occurrence was a stunning blow. It 
‘k ‘time for the world to realize that the 
ben, who for more than sixty years had 
on her best to the welfare of her country, 
> had steered it through so many vicissi- 
es, who had added an empire of 
(,000,000 people in India to her domain, 
se personality was such that she was the 
iliator of peace in the world, was no 
zer alive. 
i 


. Summoned to Osborne 
‘reparations for bringing the Queen to 
idon were expedited. The members of 
‘royal family hurried to Cowes. Mourn- 
from all the courts of Europe came to 
‘tland. To enumerate each one would be 
iply to make a copy of the Almanach de 
sha. The Kaiser was one of the first, and 
ie prepared to make a long stay. 

‘he day after the Queen’s death I re- 
‘ed a telegram which read as follows: 


Come Osborne immediately. Take nec- 
wry things along to make a sketch and a 
ienmaske for a bust. Answer when ar- 
‘ng. Leave Waterloo 11:20, Southamp- 
} 1:30, arrive at Cowes 3:00.” 


“VON PFYFFER” 


‘soon had my materials packed and was 
he train, which was taking me back to 
3 place where only a week ago I had been 
the first time in my life, and which I did 
( anticipate seeing again under such 
fle aspects. 
‘on Pfyffer, the Queen’s secretary, 
ited my arrival. There was also a 
vd of those curious people who waste 
r time because to them it is a commod- 
without value. A few reporters with 
Beras pointing toward me were also 
ve. Luckily, in spite of the royal car- 
‘e, I did not look regal to them and con- 
piently not worthy of their inquisitive 
uthines. One fellow at the gate, unwilling 
Daiss any chance at all, tried to snapshot 
h but I threw my coat over my head and 
S a the undesired publicity. 

‘he house was literally filled with mourn- 
and it severely taxed the resourcefulness 
f.ord Edward Pelham-Clinton to accom- 
n late them all. There was much confusion. 
corridors were crowded with people 
ae about silently, and there were so 
n ry that it was even difficult to distinguish 
ween the royal mourners and their atten- 
ets. I was shown into one of the rooms to 
+ until the King could be informed of my 
sence. He was besieged on all sides; 
, as the chief mourner on whose shoul- 
e rested every decision pertaining to the 
wral; then as host to so many visitors of 
ay requiring his personal atten- 
' 


are} 


ire, 

continuous stream of telegrams and 
poured in, some of them requiring a 
which only he could give. So that 
n I was at last brought before him, I 
d well appreciate the magnitude of his 
. Iwasushered into hisstudy. He was 
’e; never had I seen him so serious. He 
| thanked me for an expression of con- 
Onee I had sent the previous day, and 
| he spoke of a bust of his mother which 
ished to have made and which should, 
early as possible, represent her as she 
4 in her later days. He asked if I had 


; and last, as the new king of a vast 
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brought the materials necessary for the 
death mask with me and what help I should 
require, if any, whereupon I begged that I 
be permitted first to see the Queen, after 
which I could report. 

I was shown into the death chamber. 
There she lay, white as snow, her head cov- 
ered with a lace bonnet, her hands clasping 
a tortoise-shell cross, which contrasted con- 
spicuously with the white of the surround- 
ings. Her regal profile looked more regal 
still in the serenity of death. Her marriage 
veil covered the entire figure, and the bed 
was strewn with flowers, mostly lilies, which 
saturated the room with their penetrating 
scent but did not conceal the heaviness of 
an atmosphere from which light and air had 
been excluded. A few candles burning near 
the bed were the only source of a sad, flick- 
ering light. Above her head hung a water 
color depicting her beloved husband on his 
death bed, which emphasized the tragedy of 
the scene. 

Beside her bed on the left lay a few pho- 
tographs which had been handled so much 
that they were indistinguishable; they, 
too, were pictures of the Prince Consort, 
which she had carried with her ever since 
he departed from this life. The rest of the 
room was shrouded in darkness. 

Princess Christian entered. Her eyes 
were red from weeping. First she intro- 
duced me to the nurse who was keeping 
watch in the back of the room, and then 
she asked what I intended to do. I showed 
her the telegram. She said that it had been 
the Queen’s wish that her body should 
remain undisturbed after death, and that 
the family desired to respect that wish; 
that, however, the final decision rested 
with the King. I replied that I could ap- 
preciate such feelings, the more so because 
I also had to lament the loss of my dear 
ones, the dearest in this world, whose wishes 
would be ever sacred to me. I had already 
decided, upon entering the room, that I 
should prefer to make my studies in black 
and white only, in view of the fact that the 
mask was to be used solely in modeling 
the bust, and my experience had taught 
me of how little assistance these death 
masks are. 

In reporting to the King I explained the 
reasons which prompted me to make 
drawings only, unless His Majesty should 
command me to do otherwise. He was 
satisfied to leave it to me, and I com- 
menced my work. 


The Kaiser’s Advice 


It was dinnertime. The guests, one after 
another, were retiring to their rooms. I 
longed for the moment when I should be 
able to give myself up to my onerous task. 
Just when I was about to start, Queen 
Alexandra came in. She was overcome 
with her grief. I hardly knew what to say 
or do. She spoke of the Queen and what 
she had meant to her, of how majestic she 
looked and of the pallor of her face, from 
which death had removed every trace of age. 

When Queen Alexandra noticed my 
preparations for the drawing she looked at 
me inquiringly. I explained to her what 
had been decided only a few minutes before. 
She seemed to be relieved of an anxiety 
which evidently had occupied the minds of 
all the relatives. I accompanied her to the 
door. When she bade me good-by I bowed 
low over her outstretched hand and as- 
sured her that I should always remain the 
Queen’s most humble servant, whereupon 
she pointed toward the bed and said, ‘‘ The 
Queen—she is still with us.’’ And I under- 
stood. 

During the next few hours I was able to 
throw myself undisturbed into my task. 
The picture was so sublime that any artist 
would have longed to possess superhuman 
gifts for the portrayal of its majesty. 
Emotion and ardor struggled within me. 
But soon the image began to unfold. I felt 
a sensation as of being lifted up, far above 
the sorrows of a mourning world, and as 
though my hand were guided by a force I 
had never experienced before. Like magic 
the lines evolved out of an indefinite mist, 
and when at last I had placed the final ac- 
centuating strokes and was about to draw 
back to receive the impression of the whole 
I found myself surrounded by an array of 
royalty such as had never before been 
gathered together. 
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There was a deep silence. The Queen 
was the first to move. She approached the 
bed, from which she took a few flowers 
which she entwined with a fern and handed 
them tome. Her silence was more eloquent 
than any words could have been. 

Someone tapped me on the shoulder and, 
turning, I saw a pair of eyes like those of an 
eagle fixed upon me. The Queen, noticing 
my bewilderment, said, “This is the 
Kaiser.”’ He looked quite different then 
than he did when I had seen him years 
before mounting and dismounting his 
horse. It was one of those rare occasions 
when he wore evening clothes. The broad 
blue ribbon of the Garter across his breast 
and the sparkling diamonds of the star, 
contrasted vividly with the somberness of 
their background. He addressed me as if 
the minutes he had known me were so 
many years. He said, ‘‘Go on, Fuchs, 
you’ve made a good start, but you must 
accentuate this and that’; I bowed re- 
spectfully. Then the King interposed. He 
also wore evening clothes with the Order 
of the Garter. He was more subdued in 
manner and more sympathetic, and he said, 
“T feel that your suggestion was right. 
Such studies as these will be more helpful 
to you.” 


Al Message From Alexandra 


I ventured to say that with the King’s 
permission I would like to work through 
the night, making a series of sketches and 
studies, such as would be useful for other 
purposes than the bust alone. There was 
no objection to this. The other visitors 
also looked at the sketch, but no one said 
anything. It was late. One by one they 
left the room and I was soon alone again in 
the middle of the night. 

There was a light tap at the door and a 
messenger entered. He brought a note 
written in pencil, which read: ‘Please 
make me a sketch of our beloved Queen as 
she lies there on her bed surrounded by 
flowers she loved. A.’”’ It was from Queen 
Alexandra. 

I now had ample opportunity to collect 
myself and resume my work, bearing in 
mind what I should require. The night 
passed quickly. Long before daybreak the 
Queen sent to inquire if I had been able to 
complete the sketch for her. I replied that 
I had made four smaller sketches and that 
I should be very happy if Her Majesty 
would select the one she preferred. Then 
came this note: 


“January 24, 1901. 

“My most grateful thanks for your 
touching words in your telegram on the 
loss of our beloved and great Queen—the 
loss is too overwhelming, the sorrow un- 
speakable. Thank you also for so kindly 
letting me have the choice of the four 
smaller sketches—I think the large one 
you did yesterday quite beautiful and 
very like. 

“Where would you like me to see the 
drawings, in her dear room or here in mine, 
where I might see them perhaps more 
undisturbed? “ ALEXANDRA.” 


She chose from the four designs one 
rather elaborate in detail, one in which I 
had brought in as much as possible of the 
picture as a whole. 

In the morning Princess Christian was 
the first visitor. She told me that Pro- 
fessor von Herkomer had been sent by an 
illustrated paper to make a sketch, and 
that the King had given his permission. 
She wished to suggest that I give him a 
choice of position when he arrived. As my 
work was finished this was no sacrifice to 
me. Soon the Princess brought him into 
the room and presented me to him. He 
was so impressed with the serenity of the 
picture that he exclaimed time after time 
to the Princess. ‘‘Oh, how wonderful, how 
wonderful!’”’ I wanted to give him the 
benefit of solitude and was just leaving the 
room when the King sent for me. I took 
with me the remaining five drawings and 
asked the King’s permission to submit 
them all and offer one to him. He selected 
the one he saw first the evening before, and 
accepted this for himself. 

On returning to the room I was informed 
that we must get ready to leave as the 
preparations for removing the body to 
London would soon begin. 
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After the King saw Herkomer’s hasty 
sketch he again sent for me and said, 
“Although Professor von Herkomer has 
been sent here, it seems to me that if 
anything is published, it should be one of 
your sketches.” 

I replied, ‘With Your Majesty’s most 
gracious permission I would like to submit 
that the occasion is so solemn that I would 
prefer not to desecrate it by any thought 
of self.” 

Von Herkomer and I departed in the 
same carriage, we crossed on the same boat, 
but each kept to himself. As a member of 
the academy and the more important of us 
two, it devolved upon him to address me 
first, should he wish to do so; but as he re- 
mained silent there was no occasion for me 
to do otherwise. 

And leaning once more over the rail at 
the bow, where I had stood only a few 
days earlier, I had plenty of leisure to re- 
flect upon the impermanence of life and 
the sudden changes which often a single 
day, yes an hour, brings about. 

When we parted at Waterloo Station we 
were still the strangers we had been in the 
beginning. 

And here is an instance of what I meant 
when I spoke earlier in these pages of the 
human element which counts for so much: 
On account of always having lived a more 
or less solitary life, probably through lack of 
social talents, I have, no doubt, missed 
many of the small benefits which the kind 
word of a helpful friend will procure. On 
the other hand, it has given me ample 
opportunity to launch forth into the many 
branches of my art, in whose neighborly do- 
mains I delighted to wander. It matters 
little how one achieves one’s happiness— 
but it is important that one should achieve 
it at all. 

On the twenty-eighth of that month, the 
London Times published the following 
Court Circular: 


“Osborne, January 26th. Professor von 
Herkomer and Herr Emil Fuchs have.had 
the honor of making sketches for a portrait 
and a bust of Her Majesty, the late Queen.” 


Honored by the King 


Photographs of two of the drawings 
which I had made at Osborne were sent to 
the brother and sisters of King Edward and 
to the Emperor. The letter which the Duke 
of Connaught, the King’s only surviving 
brother, sent to me, in autograph, is so 
touchingly beautiful that I shall quote it: 


“March 2, 1901. 
“Dear Mr. Fuchs: Accept my very best 
thanks for sending me the excellent fac- 
simile of your sad drawings made at Os- 
borne. I will ever value them as being the 
last likeness that could ever be made of my 
beloved mother, the Queen. 
“Believe me, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“‘ ARTHUR.” 


As soon as the funeral ceremonies were 
over and the guests began to depart, I had 
an audience with the King, at which I sub- 
mitted the medals of Queen Victoria, which 
in the meantime had been completed. His 
Majesty had a few struck off the dies, I 
think three of the largest, one of which he 
ordered in gold to be sent to the Empress 
Frederick at Friedrichsruh. Later the King 
permitted that copies of the largest size in 
silver be presented to the British Museum, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in South 
Kensington and to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York. 

On February twentieth of that year I re- 
ceived the following letter from Marlbor- 
ough House: 


“Dear Mr. Fuchs: Iam commanded by 
the King to ask you to be here (at Marlbor- 
ough House) on Friday next, the twenty- 
second instant, at 3:15 o’clock P. M. 

“Please send me a line in reply that I may 
know this letter has reached you safely. 

“Yours faithfully, 


“D. M. PROBYN.” 


The form and style of this letter, also the 
request for an answer, were somewhat un- 
usual. It was more than ordinarily formal, 
but I soon understood the reason. When I 
arrived at the appointed hour and was 
brought into the King’s presence, His Maj- 
esty handed me a small case and said: 

“We have decided to confer upon you the 
honorary fourth class of our Royal Victor- 
ian Order.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Fuchs. The fifth will appear in an early 
issue, 
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On the Mohawk Di- 
vision of the New 
York Central Lines, 
one of the heaviest 
traffic routes in the 
world, 


Your neighbor ~ 


the New York Central 


You own property, pay taxes, engage in productive 
work and do your part in promoting the prosperity 
of your community. These are privileges and 
duties of good citizenship. 


New York Central—‘‘an artificial person created 
by the law’’—‘‘an association of individuals acting 
together’’—likewise owns property, pays taxes, en- 
gages in productive work and does its part in pro- 
moting the prosperity of thousands of communities. 


New York Central, an institution engaged in the 
public service, strives to be a good citizen and a 
good neighbor. It represents the codperative 
effort of many thousands of workers and investors. 


New York Central Lines carry one-tenth of the 
rail-borne commerce of the nation; they pay more 
than $100,000 a day in taxes; they distribute more 
than $1,200,000 a day for wages and materials; 
they are making new capital outlays averaging 
ae $50,000,000 a year. New York Central is a 
builder of national prosperity, whose destiny is 
. bound up with that of half the country. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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AFTER LENINE=WHAT ? 


(Continued from Page 12) 


was once the land of the Romanoffs, you 
have only to take a look at Moscow, that 
halfway house between Europe and Asia, 
the junction of East and West. Like Con- 
stantinople, it is today a place of dingy 
magnificence. Contrast greets you on all 
sides. 

The old capital of Holy Russia is now 
the nerve center of communism and the 
mainspring of a godlessness that knows no 
limit. Those forty-times-forty churches, 
once the pride of a now vanished spiritual 
era, are merely regarded as just so many 
architectural encumbrances. The most pop- 
ular weekly publication in Moscow is entitled 
Without God, and its vile and sacrilegious 
cartoons are an offense to the eye. In the 
Bolshevik code, divorce is obtained by a 
mere scrape of the pen. The red mills for 
the severance of marital ties grind faster 
than in Japan, which once held the world 
record for speed. 

Moscow has been made the shop window 
of sovietism. Dressing, however, is not a 
feature of the display. In summer the 
Bolsheviks, male and female, carry on with 
a minimum of clothes. 

Only the color-blind fail to find diversion 
here, for the capital is a study in scarlet. 
Buildings, signs, shirts, scarfs, stockings, 
caps—even the underwear of the women 
is red. In this omnipresent hue you have 
the only relieving note in the general drab- 
ness of life. 

Many people think that the famous Red 
Square got its name from the communists, 
but the immense space adjoining the Krem- 
lin has an alibi. The title was derived 
from the executions—there were seldom 
less than a daily dozen—carried out at the 
behest of Ivan the Terrible. That san- 
guinary individual, by the way, had a grand- 
stand seat on the Kremlin wall where he 
could sit comfortably and watch the bloody 
work unobserved. 


The Reign of Ruin 


Although Moscow is the prize exhibit of 
Bolshevism, and people throughout the 
country are ordered to go there so as to see 
the visible signs of soviet “‘ progress’’—they 
are mostly invisible—it remains in a sadly 
dilapidated condition. Decay is the mid- 
dle name of Bolshevism, physically as well 
as morally. Most of the highways are 
rutted and broken, while the sidewalks are 
paved with cobblestones that make walk- 
ing almost impossible. Last August a woman 
fell into an open excavation and was 
drowned in the accumulation of water there. 
On the night of my interview with Trotzky 
I was unable to get a cab and had to walk 
back to my hotel in what was almost pitch 
darkness. I fell over a projecting manhole 
in the broken street and fractured a bone 
in my elbow. There is soviet economy in 
illumination and repairs as well as in virtue. 

The one exception to the rule of ruin is 
the Kremlin, which stands up erect and 
strong amid the gloom and general physical 
disintegration. For the foreigner, it holds 
a real thrill; and even the most confirmed 
communist cannot fail to be responsive to 
its tradition and beauty. What the Mosque 
of Saint Sophia is to Turkey, this medieval 
fortress, with its frowning walls, gleaming 
towers, imposing palaces, arsenals, churches 


and monasteries, is to Russia in the hi 
torical sense. 

Here czars were crowned and here r 
poses their undisturbed dust. From Ivar 
through Catherine the Great, down to Ni 
poleon, it has been the stage of stupendot 
events. The famous icon over the princip: 
gateway which Bonaparte failed to salut 
remains in place, strange to relate. Th 
Romanoff double eagles still surmount tl 
church spires. 

For years it was said, ‘‘There is nothin 
above Moscow but the Kremlin, and notl 
ing above the Kremlin but heaven.” Th 
Bolos have put the red flag over it, to k 
sure; but this rag, as well as their presene 
fails to detract from its majesty. Viewe 
from a bridge over the river at twilight, 
becomes invested with an Oriental glamou 

Picturesqueness of life, but not the jc 
of it, remains in the streets of Moscow an 
to a greater degree in the thoroughfares « 
the south. You see Persians, Circassian 
Tartars, Mongolians and Mohammedat 
mingling with the peasants and the worl 
ers. There is a hint of Peking, but none | 
its fascination. 

t 
Hatred of Cleanliness . 


7 

The one thing it has in common wit 
China is in the smells, which are eve 
present. It is difficult to describe th 
Russian atmosphere, for it is a combi 
tion of dirt, dank, old clothes and stuffin 
Houses and human beings alike exude | 
and there is no escape. 

One of the paradoxes of Bolo land is ths 
under the existing order the country t 
produced the Russian bath is one of t 
most unsanitary of places. The Russie 
secretary of a certain alien in Moscow- 
needless to say, she is a member of the 
order—related this characteristic ston 
With her two daughters, she is compelle 
to live in a single room in an apartm 
house. All the other occupants are co 
munists. There is no running water in : 
chamber and she is forced to carry it fro 
a pump in the courtyard. Every trip sl 
makes for water brings gibes from 
neighbors. Finally they joined in a pro 
to the superintendent of the house, 
manding that she change her abode. [ 
the superintendent asked the reason he 
told, ‘‘She washes herself every day.” 

To return to the people. I obse 
smiles only on the faces of children. The 
laugh because they do not comprehend tt 
wretched fate of the nation or what is 
store for them. The sole approach to gaye 
that I saw, and the reason here was. thi 
it-meant a holiday, came in the etern 
parades, and these were by order of 
powers that be. Every soviet anniversal 
is celebrated in some way. It is part of tl 
general propaganda campaign. 

Not only are such occasions as May Dat 
the date of the November revolution—th 
usually means three days—the opening an 
closing of the Third Internationale, an 
kindred events observed, but whene 
the government is involved in some © 
ternational crisis, such as the trouble - 
England which produced the famous Cw 
zon ultimatum, or an event like the assai 
sination of Vorofsky at Lausanne, a hug 
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Russian Peasants 
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PRUDENTIA 
“pis THE 
foi qranALy oF VA 
es ALT, R 


VERY year that passes takes something away from 
your insurability and increases the premium. The 
sands of Time are ever flowing. The sooner you see 
| the Prudential man, the more life insurance you will get for 
| the same money—and the more money you will save for 
yourself or your dependents) = ~ =~ 2 =~ = 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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New ewNdventures 


BURG ESS 
RADIO 
BATTERIES 


U&U 


(Above)—They Roamed the World in the 
Speejack’s Radio Room 


(Below)—Dog Sleds Carry Them to the 
Arctic Outposts of Civilization 


You’ re fortunate—you aver- 
age buyer of radio equipment. 
For when you are in need of 
new batteries you can phone 
or walk a few blocks for fresh 
ones to replace those in your 
receiver. 


Not so fortunate are those 
who wander across the world 
or spend their lives in the 
lonely outposts on the frontiers 
of civilization. 


To them the correct selec- 
tion of dependable receiving 
equipment is vital. For to be 
deprived of the use of their 
radio set is a dire catastrophe, 
and results in complete isola- 
tion from the world outside. 


Those who must receive 
absolute, unfailing service 
over longer periods should 
buy Burgess “A,” “B” and 
“C” Radio Batteries. 


“‘Ask Any Radio Engineer’’ 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 


General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS} 


BURGESS al 
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public protest is staged. The announcement 
is telephoned to all the factories and labor 
unions, women sit up all night sewing ban- 
ners with flaming denunciations, and the 
next day thousands of workers and their 
wives are literally ordered out to make a 
demonstration. The people march up and 
down the street for hours singing the In- 
ternationale. Half the time they do not 
know why they are making such a fuss. It 
provides good copy for the newspapers, 
which enlarge upon the ‘“‘spontaneity”’ of 
the masses and their “loyalty’’ to the 
cause. Of course, industrial output suffers, 
because it takes a day to prepare for these 
shows and another day to recover from 
them. 

This reference to the newspapers reminds 
me of a clever saying about the two leading 
Moscow journals. One is the Pravda, which 
means truth—its contents are stranger than 
any fiction. It is the organ of the Com- 
munist Party. The other is the Izvestia, 
which is the Russian word for informa- 
tion. It is mouthpiece of the Foreign 
Office. In commenting on these newspa- 
pers an Englishman once said, ‘‘The Pravda 
is truth without information, while the 
Izvestia is information without truth.” 

There are two definite reasons for the 
drabness of life in Moscow and elsewhere. 
One is the fear that lurks in the heart of 
the people because of the tyranny exercised 
by the government. If a Russian is not a 
communist he is in almost hourly danger 
of being thrown into prison on some charge 
trumped up by the espionage army always 
on the job. You cannot sneeze without 
having it broadcast. Men and women are 
afraid to speak their minds, since the per- 
son walking, sitting or riding alongside 
may be a secret-service agent. Frank and 
unrestrained talk and other manifestations 
are therefore out of the question. There is 
a feeling of oppression in the air that even 
the alien does not escape. 

The second and more material cause is 
that Moscow is the most expensive city in 
the world. Practically the same conditions 
prevail throughout the country. Alien and 
native share alike in paying the excessive 
overhead for everything. 


Moscow Hotels 


The foreigner gets a double dose, because 
he must stand not only for high prices but 
pay a special tax on food and lodgings. 
The latest imposition is a tax of $150 for 
the “privilege” of visiting the capital. The 
announced idea is to prevent further over- 
crowding. When you have lived and been 
done in Moscow you realize that when the 
government collects this tax it is obtaining 
money by false pretenses. Moscow is a 
burden instead of a privilege. 

I paid fourteen dollars a day for a small 
room and bath in a third-class hotel in 
Moscow. In the matter of accommoda- 
tions there is no choice for the visitor, since 
only one really livable hotel is available for 
him. Like everything else, it is run by the 
government. 

At this point it may be well to speak of 
a condition in Russia that is not without 
its moral—or rather the lack of it. It is the 
curious sensation inspired by being in a 
country where everything is either govern- 
ment controlled or operated. In a preced- 
ing article I showed how nationalization 
of industry, with its 
lack of competition 
and attendant par- 
alysis of individual 
initiative, has 
brought about al- 
most complete 
stagnation. The 
same applies to ho- 
tels and public 
utilities. If service 
is bad, or if the 
guest or passenger 
is injured, there is 
no recourse, either 
in complaint or 
damage. It is lit- 
erally a case of the 
public be damned. 

This reminds me 
of another clever 
phrase made by a 
foreigner. The So- 
viet Government is 
strong on promises 
and lamentably 
weak on action 
when it comes to 
assisting peoplewho 
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enter the country. Several years ago a bu- 
reau in the Foreign Office was established 
with the title of Burobin, a contraction of the 
first letters of the sentence Bureau for Serv- 
ing the Needs of Foreigners. After being 
gouged in a Moscow hotel a Pole suggested 
that it be changed to Obirobin, the first 
letters of the phrase Bureau for Skinning 
Foreigners. 

Unsatisfactory as are hotel conditions in 
Moscow, they represent a vast advance 
over the last few years. Up to 1922 the 
foreign newspaper correspondents, most of 
whom reside in the one hotel available for 
aliens, assembled every afternoon at five 
o’clock for what was the zero hour for rats 
and mice. A grand killing bee ensued, be- 
cause the rooms were overrun with rodents. 
They still infest the place. Yet on the wall 
of every room is a card bearing this in- 
scription: ‘‘No animals shall be kept in 
hotel rooms.” 


Welcome Insults 


Now as to prices. It cost me an average 
of from twenty-five to thirty dollars a day 
in Moscow, and I lived simply. A two- 
dollar table d’héte was served in the hotel, 
but by accident or design it was invariably 
exhausted before anyone could avail him- 
self of it. The 4-la-carte service was higher 
than the most expensive hotel in New York, 
London or Paris. A portion of cold ham, 
for example, accompanied by a faint re- 
semblance to salad, cost three dollars; 
while a pot of tea with coarse bread and 
only passable butter came to a dollar and 
fifty cents. An unsophisticated English- 
man who believed that he could not live 
without his marmalade for breakfast had a 
heart attack when he found that a small 
jar of it set him back exactly two dollars. 
Laundry imposed an item not to be de- 
spised in this list of casualties. It cost 
thirty cents to have a white collar washed, 
while a stiff shirt came to a dollar. Since 
Russia is more or less a shirtless and collar- 
less country, this extortionate price may 
have been a protest against these capital- 
istic luxuries. 

I might add that for a foreigner to wear 
a dinner coat anywhere in Moscow save at 
an embassy or a legation is considered 
little short of criminal. For a Russian to 
indulge in such a performance would im- 
mediately make him suspected by the 
police. Hence any unshaved member of 
the proletariat in a blouse might be some 
high-placed soviet official. Bolshevism and 
smartness are absolute strangers. 

While I am on the subject of hotels I 
must deal with the all-important matter of 
tips. In the best Bolshevik circles it is 
regarded as an insult to offer a gratuity. 
Tipping is just another evidence of the 
despised class spirit. 

In consequence, the hotel where I lived, 
as well as every restaurant in Moscow, 
was placarded with warnings against fees 
of any kind. Printed in three languages on 
a card affixed to the wall of my bedroom 
was the following: 

“The staff of this hotel get the full wage 
scale adopted by the union. The payment 
of tips is therefore strictly forbidden.” 

Thestandard admonition in eating places, 
large and small, read like this: 

“The institution of tipping is abrogated. 
Whoever takes a tip is not worthy to be a 
member of the professional union.” 


A Line of Peasants Buying Vodka at a Government Depot. 
Bolshevism Stopped This 
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All unions, even of ditch diggers, are 
labeled “professional.” At a tea room 
that I frequented, this sign was promi 
nently displayed: 

“Valuing your own worth, do not take i 
away from others by giving ‘them tips.” 

A fourth injunction that I saw in man 
public places was: 

“Tipping is a crime. Who gives a tif 
gives a bribe. Who accepts a tip receive 
a bribe.” 

The amusing feature about this tip busi 
ness was that whenever I offered one it wa 
gratefully, almost tearfully, received. | 
did not encounter a servant anywhere whe 
refused a gratuity. When they saw that 
was about to hand over a fee, the waiter o 
porter invariably looked around to see if h 
was observed and then took the money 
surreptitiously. Wages are so low—all line 
considered, they are 65 per cent of prewar 
that without some kind of extra compensa: 
tion many servants would almost starve. 

In the Moscow hotel where I stopped 
there occurred an incident which throw; 
light on the whole procedure. A German 
business man who had spent three month 
there left thirty-five chervonetzy—a cher- 
vonetz is worth five dollars—with the valet 
on his floor for distribution among all th 
servants, and his wishes were carried out 
When the manager heard about it he went 
to the maid, called her down sharply fo 
taking the money, and added, “You los 
your self-respect by accepting tips.” 

The woman answered, “‘I would rathe 
lose my self-respect and not starve.” 

This leads to the vital matter of the high 
cost of living, which, when you conside 
that wages are 65 per cent of prewar, makes 
it well-nigh impossible for the great mass 0 
the people to make both ends meet. Wit 
the introduction of the new currency, th 
government proclaimed with great gus 
that all prices would be reduced, moi 
especially in view of the state aid showere¢ 
on so many enterprises, notably the co. 
operatives. The exact opposite has hap. 
pened. In a single week meat shot up 3( 
per cent despite large importations fron 
the Argentine. In this sharp advane 
history repeated itself, because prices in 
variably harden as soon as a depreciate 
currency is stabilized. It was notably th 
case in Germany when the rentenmark wa 
invented. 


Restaurant Life 


The rise in the price of a few standard 
commodities will illustrate. In 1913, blade 
bread, which is the staple article of food i 
Russia, cost one kopeck a pound. Today ii 
is five kopecks. White bread has risen from 
four to fifteen kopecks a pound; meat from 
fifteen to fifty and sixty kopecks; flour 
from three to ten kopecks; sugar from ter 
to thirty-two kopecks; potatoes from two 
to ten kopecks; and milk from four f 
twenty-six kopecks a liter. 

You find the same proportion in clothes 
A man’s business suit cannot be obtaine 
for less than $200. An ordinary felt he 
costs twenty-five dollars, while a negligé 
shirt is ten dollars. Perhaps this is wh 
there is such a scantiness of attire i 
summer. 

Restaurant life, as the rest of Europ 
knows it, has practically ceased because 
the high prices and the eternal espionag 
If a Russian indulges in roast duck ané 
champagne seve 
times a week, he 
likely to get a vi 


just what he 
been eating in p 
lic but warn him t 
curb his capitalistic 
habits. 
When the New 
Economic Poli 
came into force 
1921, and for ft 
ensuing two years, 
there was a big 
revival in the res- 
taurants. Man 
individuals too 
advantage of the 
opportunity given 
to private enter- 
prise and. sta 
excl a or 
reopened old ones. 
As soon as the wal 
on capital started 
(Continued on 
Page 115) 
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s year they began to feel the heavy hand 
oppression in the shape of excessive 
‘es and exorbitant rents. In consequence, 
*y have all closed down. 
Save for foreigners, the few remaining 

cafés, once the pride of Moscow, are 
.ctically deserted. The last time I dined 
she Hermitage, the best restaurant in the 
y, there were exactly eight people in the 
mense room. Outside, in the garden, a 
let was performing to empty tables. 
e head waiter informed me that the place 
uld close in a few weeks. 
(he cheap eating or drinking places—or 
rr houses, as they are called—do a thriv- 
business. They are crowded with the 
letariat each afternoon and night. In 
st of them the clients can buy vodka. 
e atmosphere is so fetid, however, that 
eignersshrinkfrominvading these places. 
Jlosely allied with the cost of living is the 
»blem of housing, which is probably more 
ite in Moscow than in any other Euro- 
in capital. This is saying a good deal, 
sause since the Armistice the whole 
itinent has been in the grip of a drastic 
ase scarcity. Whether in Berlin, Prague, 
arsaw, Vienna or Constantinople, the 
uation has largely been brought about 
‘Russian refugees. There are more than 
),000 in the German capital alone. 
Despite the exodus of millions of Slavs 
m the land of their fathers, Moscow is 
igested to a degree not known in any 
er community. One reason is the almost 
aplete failure of the Bolsheviks to build 
rthing but unrest. Another is the fact 
t when the center of government was 
tted from the old Petrograd, an immense 
‘de of officials streamed in, usurping the 
ce formerly occupied by the Muscovites. 
the time of my visit there were exactly 
,,000 government officials in Moscow. 
-epresented bureaucratic duplication at 
orst. On the other hand, there were only 
214,000 industrial workers in what-was 
e a city of industry. Of the latter num- 
95,000 were unemployed. 
ether idle or at work, Ivan Ivanovich 
t have a place to rest his head at night. 
t now he is hard put to find even an 
vasy pillow. The authorities have utterly 
d to bring any order out of the chaos 
t prevails. ; 
inalyze Moscow housing and you find 
ss extinction a theory and Bolshevik in- 
siency, as well as favoritism, working 
rtime. Before the advent of the soviet 
er, property was owned as in any other 
ntry save that, as obtains in London, 
ay houses were built on crown land. 
2>majority, however, belonged to private 
iers and companies that collected rents 
-he usual way. 
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Living Accommodations 


smmediately after the last red revolution 
houses were confiscated by the govern- 
at, and a department called the Housing 
“eau was organized to administer and 
peate space. The good communist now 
van to get in his deadly work. From the 
-t he had first and best choice of space. 
jy-two per cent of all dwelling area is 
upied by workers. During the years of 
» and revolution most of the habitable 
‘rtment houses as well as dwellings fell 
» disrepair, and so they have remained. 
» reds immediately grabbed all the 
ms worth occupying. There was not 
ugh space to go around and a well-nigh 
nedible congestion has been the outcome. 
‘o understand the situation you must be 
ci that every apartment house in Moscow 
i a so-called house committee, with a 
lirman. It is a sort of domestic soviet 
1. comprises a small autonomous state. 
is also a state of dirt and confusion. 
2dless to say, all members of the com- 
ntee, as well as the chairman, are good 
amunists. The chairman, who is the 
I: with the Housing Bureau, is a despot, 
cially if a member of the old bourgeoisie 
-he intelligentzia tries to break in. He 
| the power to dispossess any tenant 
lout notice and upon the slightest proy- 
“ion. Usually there is no provocation at 


iving accommodations are disposed of 
on a basis of family size but on income. 
| amiable idea behind this is to work 
iship on the so-called Nepmen, the 
ie given to those who have the temerity 
ngage in private trade. Instead of 
ing by actual rooms, there is renting by 
te. Each tenant is allowed a certain 
iber of sazhen, a unit indicating forty- 
square feet, 
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If a tenant is a private shopkeeper or an 
employer of labor, he must pay from seventy- 
five cents to two dollars a sazhen monthly. 
In addition to this he is required to pay 
what is called a going-in tax, which is the 
right to occupy quarters. This may range 
from $50 up to $3000. The humblest mem- 
ber of the bourgeoisie is also required to pay 
a going-in tax, often as much as $25. For 
the underpaid professor or private teacher 
of languages this is a real hardship. On the 
other hand, the communists pay no going-in 
tax and get their rent remarkably cheap. 
It is about the only material blessing that 
Bolshevism has conferred on them. An 
artisan making less than twenty-five dollars 
a month only pays five cents a sazhen, 
while the unemployed pay two and a half 
cents a sazhen. 

What the communist saves in money he 
loses in comfort. On account of the press- 
ing scarcity of space he must house his 
family in a single room or at best in two 
rooms. For the average member of the 
proletariat this is no hardship, because lack 
of sanitation means nothing in his unwashed 
life. With the bourgeoisie it is a different 
and sadder story. Families of four or five 
people, who, before the Bolsheviks, had their 
own splendid houses with every comfort 
and convenience, are now jammed into one 
wretched room where they exist rather than 
live. But there are greater hardships. 


Studied Brutality 


Russian flats are built with the idea of 
concentrating the family. The walls are 
thin and there are no halls giving ingress 
and egress such as obtain in American 
apartments. In consequence one must pass 
through various rooms in going in and out. 
Since there are four or five different fami- 
lies in every apartment of any size, it means 
that there is absolutely no privacy for 
anybody. 

The Russian secretary of a well-known 
foreign correspondent in Moscow told me 
that the room she occupied with her two 
daughters was nothing more than a hallway 
for unkempt communists who came and 
went at all hours of the day and night. 
With a devilish desire to torture people of 
delicate sensibilities, the chairman of a 
house committee invariably puts a family 
of the old aristocratic order in the middle of 
an apartment so that they can get the full- 
est measure of discomfort. In the majority 
of Moscow flat houses there is only one 
bathroom, and the least said about it the 
better. Moreover, there is ordinarily a 
single water tap and the tenants who in- 
dulge in the luxury of washing must form 
queues in order to get their daily supply. 

Moreover, if a family is fortunate enough 
to have a small flat to itself it is liable to 
have an unwelcome companion—usually an 
unsanitary worker—thrust upon them. The 
chairman of the house committee reserves 
the right to add to the list of tenants re- 
gardless of overcrowding. It is no infre- 
quent occurrence for him to order out all 
bourgeoisie tenants at election time in order 
to pack the place with good communists. 

To physical discomfort is added the 
super servant problem. American house- 
wives who think they are up against it in 
the matter of domestic help may well heed 
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what is now to be set forth and then offer 
up a prayer of thankfulness that they are 
not living under a red régime. In the first 
place, everybody who hires labor of any 
kind must pay a tax for the privilege, be- 
cause it violates proletarian principles. The 
word “labor’’ here is a misnomer, because 
under Bolshevism, labor and service are 
somewhat remote. 

Frequently a domestic servant is a red. 
Always she is a member of her professional 
union. In either case she has, save in the 
isolated examples of old servants who 
worked in aristocratic families, definite the- 
ories about equality. If she is discharged, 
she can occupy her quarters as long as she 
sees fit, maintaining that she has as much 
right to them as her mistress. 

Three incidents will illustrate this tyr- 
anny. A foreigner who was engaged in ad- 
ministering a relief fund during the famine 
discharged a male servant for gross imper- 
tinence and inefficiency. The man not only 
refused to leave but brought in his wife and 
three children, all of whom became a charge 
on the employer for four months. In 
another instance an alien dismissed a 
drunken chauffeur, but was unable to get 
him out of the house for ten months. I was 
invited to dine one night at the house of a 
foreign newspaper correspondent. At six 
o’clock he called me up and asked me to 
meet him at the Hermitage. The reason 
was that his cook had gone to a meeting of 
her neighborhood soviet and had telephoned 
that she would be indefinitely engaged on 
“important committee work.’’ Even when 
people can afford to employ servants in 
Moscow and elsewhere, they think twice 
before doing so and often prefer to do their 
own housework. 

The servant attitude, however, is the 
minor detail in the larger moral looseness. 
Although human life is safer in Soviet Rus- 
sia than in most civilized countries—by 
“civilized” I mean those with normal ad- 
ministration—there is every conceivable 
infraction of the law. Nowhere does it 
obtain to a larger degree than in the illicit 
manufacture of spirits. 


Hooch and Home-Brew 


The sale of light wines and beer Js legal 
in Russia, but the soviet régime has con- 
tinued the war policy, established in 1915, 
banning vodka and other spirits. Prior to 
1915, vodka was a government monopoly 
and the biggest state income was derived 
from it. One of the first things that a peas- 
ant did when he got money was to go to a 
government liquor establishment and ex- 
pend nearly all his hard-earned cash for 
booze. Drunkenness and excess were the 
twin curses of country life, and they ex- 
tended to the city. 

The peasant thirst was not wiped out by 
statute. The result is that a vile poison 
called samogonka is distilled in millions of 
homes—there is one illicit still for every 500 
persons in the Ukraine—in defiance of the 
law and despite every effort of the govern- 
ment to suppress it. The hooch is peddled 
in the cities by bootleggers and, with 
vodka, which is also surreptitiously manu- 
factured, can be bought in the public 
houses. Here men drink themselves into 
stupefaction, but they remain indoors until 
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A Russian Peasant Making Hooch 
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the effects have worn off. This is why you 
see so little drunkenness in the streets. 

While human life is safe, personal effects 
are not always immune. Moscow has de- 
veloped a new brand of thief, or, to put it 
in another way, a new technic in theft. 
One of the first warnings that a visitor gets 
is not to carry his wallet in the breast or 
side pockets of his coat, and especially on 
the street cars or in a crowd. If he fails to 
heed it, he is liable to have his pocket slit 
open by an individual who uses a highly 
sharpened safety-razor blade attached to a 
thimble on his finger. Sometimes the pil- 
ferer employs a sharpened metal coin. The 
curious feature of this performance is that 
when the stolen pocketbook contains a 
passport—in Russia the foreigner must 
carry his identification papers with him 
constantly—the documents are invariably 
returned to the owner by mail. 


“This is Freedom” 


The Soviet government, by the way, is 
not so prompt in sending back seized pa- 
pers. In ordinary circumstances it is very 
difficult to get notes and papers in or out of 
Russia. All incoming travelers who come 
from Riga get the once-over at a frontier 
post called Sebech. On the day I passed 
through, one of my Russian fellow travelers 
had an innocent map of the world. The 
customs official immediately tore it up and 
seized all his pamphlets, which also were in 
Russian. 

When a well-known correspondent of a 
London daily went out of Russia in 1923, 
all his papers, which contained data for a 
series of articles, were confiscated. Exactly 
twelve months later, and long after he had 
returned to Moscow, he received them back 
from the Foreign Office without a word of 
explanation. 

It means that suspicion of everybody and 
everything is the rule in Russia. So far as 
the great mass of the people is concerned, 
the individual is not adjudged innocent un- 
til proved guilty, but is suspect all the time. 
Justice works in a curious way its blunders 
to perform. Kalinin’s secretary told mie of 
an astounding example. A young son in a 
bourgeoisie family was arrested one night 
on the charge of conspiracy, and within 
twenty-four hours was on the way to Solo- 
vetski, the new place of exile in the White 
Sea. A week later it was discovered that he 
was the wrong person. It took four months 
to get him back. 

When his family protested the police 
said, “It makes no difference. He is bour- 
geois and ought to be in exile anyhow.” 

A strict censorship of all cablegrams and 
articles sent out by correspondents is main- 
tained by the Foreign Office. It is a com- 
mentary on the soviet mentality that 
Russia is the only country in the world that 
maintains such restrictions. Anything like 
a free expression of your opinion is therefore 
impossible. This is why most observers 
write their impressions when they are safely 
out of the country. 

The more you probe into Bolshevik life, 
the more you realize how inconsistency 
rules. The Red Guards, for instance, are 
drilled in communism as well as tactics. 
Theft is particularly forbidden. The troops 
do not always obey the command, as this 
incident shows: I bought some cherries one 
day from a street vender who was aged and 
ragged. Just as I was walking away a 
soldier came along, grabbed the old man’s 
scales and made off with them. 

The victim shrugged his shoulders and 
said with pathetic irony, ‘“‘ This is freedom.” 

Take the matter of graft, with which the 
country is still honeycombed. Whatever 
their defects, the higher Soviet officials, who 
get ridiculously small salaries, have not 
capitalized their opportunities financially — 
even during the ration days, when food 
smuggling was a nation-wide industry. 
Furthermore, the full relentlessness of the 
government terror machine, which wreaks 
so much vengeance on the innocent, oper- 
ates against corruption. The death sentence 
is almost invariably meted out to those who 
bribe officials to get goods or favors. 

Wherever you turn you find some evi- 
dence of paradox. A régime that openly 
derides God and all sacred precepts recently 
set up a commission for the suppression of 
obscenity. Just what the word ‘‘obscene”’ 
means in Soviet Russia is impossible to find 
out. One episode may give a hint of what 
is lurking in the communist mind. During 
August a number of athletes of both sexes 
paraded the streets of Moscow. Their only 
costume was a little apron attached to a 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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his car costs less to run” 


CThe factory pays more 
so you will bay less 


EMEMBER, that the car builder 

is buying huge quantities of bat- 

teries. He must sell his car in a highly 
competitive market. 

Only very exceptional quality, which 
becomes apparent in the better per- 
formance and lower cost of operating 
his car, possibly can warrant increasing 
its manufacturing cost. 


Consequently, when 107 leading car 
and truck builders standardize on a 
battery that costs them more than they 
would have to pay for other makes, 
and when they continue to equip. their 


PASSENGER Elcar Ogren TRUCKS 
CARS Rrantin Olds Acason 
Anderson Gardner Packard (Exp.) Acme , 
All American 
Case EINGsS. Peerless ; 
. ; American- 
Chevrolet Haynes Pierce-Arrow La France 
el Henney Reo Atterbury 
ole Hupmobile Avery 
: Stearns Ey 
eeineham Jordan Studebaker Bridgeport 
Daniels es : Case 
Kissel Stutz 
Davis ‘| ay a Chevrolet 
Dodge Pe gi Velie Clydesdale 
Dorris Mck arlan Westcott Commerce 
Dort (Exp.) Nash Wills Dart 
Duesenberg Oakland Sainte Claire Day Elder 


cars with this battery, year after year, it 
must be a very exceptional battery. 


But do not forget that a battery 
which improves the performance of the 
car and cuts down its upkeep cost, helps 
the car builder to market more cars. 
Increased production makes it possible 
for him to sell to you at a lower price 
and to give you a better car. 


Read the list below. 


member any time when these manufac- 


Can you re- 


turers gave greater car value for the 
money, or any time when their cars and 
trucks were better built? 


The Makers of These Cars and Trucks Use Willard Batteries 


Defiance Holt Nelson & Signal 
Denby Independent Le Moon Standard 
Dodge Indiana Olds Stoughton 
Dorris Kankabee Oshkosh Studebaker 
Fifth Ave. Coach Kimball aa Stutz 
Fremont Kissel Red Ball pi 
F. W. D. Krebs : aa 
Fulton Lewis-Hall Hee eS AS 
se Riddle Twin City 
Garford Little Giant Rowe Ultimate 
Giant Master Sandow Velie 
G.M. C. Menominee S&S Vim 
Graham Bros. Meteor Seagrave Ward La France 
Hahn Miller Selden White 
Highway Nash Service Wilson 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Hook up with Willard Rechargeable A and B Batteries and listen to the difference. 
Listen to WTAM, too, Willard’s own Broadcasting Station. Wave length 361 meters. 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
red ribbon around the waist. These aprons 
bore the inscription Down With Shame. 

Not long ago the Soviet Commissar of 
Health issued a decree against kissing on 
the ground that it was a potent means of 
spreading disease. It will work a hardship 
on the peasants, who are in the habit of 
kissing one another not only on the lips but 
also on the cheek in salutation. This same 
commissar also announced that kissing a 
woman’s hand in greeting and farewell 
should be abolished because “‘it is a practice 
of the bourgeoisie and has no place in a 
proletarian republic.’”’ Handshaking has 
been prohibited in many departments of 
the government because it, too, savors of 
the middle class. Here the Bolsheviks get 
their cue from the Japanese, who only bow 
to each other when they meet and leave. 

By this time you probably realize that 
life under soviet rule is not what it is 
cracked up to be. Yet any people, however 
oppressed or depressed, must have some 
diversion. What do they do? The answer 
can best be found in places like Moscow 
and Leningrad. The peasantry are elimi- 
nated from this consideration, because their 
day in summer is one round of work, while 
sleep is the chief diversion in winter. 

To know Bolshevism is also to know that 
every agency, whether social, economic or 
industrial, is manipulated by the ruling 
powers for the consolidation of political 
authority. It follows that the same holds 
true in amusement. The art theater, the 
opera and the ballet are maintained, not 
because music and art are instinct with the 
Slavs, who have an inherent love of color 
and beauty, but because they enable the 
government to divert and propitiate the 
masses. Even during the starvation period, 
the people sat with empty stomachs watch- 
ing adequate productions of Aida and 
Lohengrin. More leniency is shown to 
political offenders who are artists than to 
any other group. 

One of the few benefits that Bolshevism 
has bestowed is cheap entertainment for 
the populace. In every theater a large 
section is reserved for workers and their 
families, who pay a trifle for admission. 
The best seats, however, are kept for those 
who can afford to pay more. A special 
price is exacted from foreigners. The boxes 
are the special stamping ground of the 
higher government officials and leading 
communists. It is no uncommon sight to 
see the one-time imperial box, with its gilt 
eagles hidden by red rags, filled with work- 
ers in dirty blouses. When the New Kco- 
nomic Policy was at its height some of the 
Nepmen wore dinner coats at the theater, 
but it is a brave Russian who hazards such 
attire now. 


Hamlet Sovietized 


The only punctual institution in Soviet 
Russia is the theater. The fact that audi- 
ences and performers are invariably on 
time is merely one evidence of the place 
that the stage holds in the interest of the 
people. A Moscow performance has vari- 
ous unique accessories. It often happens 
that as soon as the curtain falls on the act 
of an opera or a play all doors leading to 
the outside are locked. No one can enter 
or depart. When you ask the reason for this 
step you are told that some political suspect 
is believed to be in the house and that the 
agents of the G. P. U.—the State Political 
Police—are combing out the audience to 
find the victim. ‘ 

The efforts of the government to adapt 
all forms of public entertainment to propa- 
ganda purposesareamusing. Thesovietized 
Hamlet will illustrate. Shakspere’s melan- 
choly Dane was converted into a prominent 
communist leader battling against the 
bourgeoisie and capitalism. All the origi- 
nal speeches were revamped and made into 
a popularized interpretation of the gospel 
of communism. Polonius was made up to 
resemble Lloyd George, whose name at 
that moment was a hissing and a byword in 
Russia. 

The motion-picture theater gives propa- 
gandists their best opportunity. Charlie 
Chaplin, Jackie Coogan, Douglas Fair- 
banks and the Talmadge sisters appear on 
the soviet screens interspersed with pic- 
tures of the red army and outstanding 
leaders like Stalin, Kamenev and Zinoviev. 
Frequently at the most thrilling moment of 
a story there is a pause and some scene 
showing Bolshevik ‘“‘progress’’ is flashed. 
In order to get this cinema propaganda over 
there are free showings at night in many of 
the public squares. In summer men, 
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women and children squat on the sidewalks 
and in the street so that it is almost impos- 
sible for traffic to break through. 

One of the biggest surprises that awaited 
me in Russia was in the kind of books read 
by the masses. Most Americans believe 
that Russians of the lower classes are al- 
most as illiterate as John Chinaman. This 
obtained to a large degree before the advent 
of communism. The one really constructive 
advance made by the Bolsheviks is through 
a nation-wide educational system. In the 
cities the schoolhouse has practically sup- 
planted the church in authority and popu- 
larity. Every member of the red army is 
forced to learn how to read and write. 
What was once almost a pride in illiteracy 
is now a boast about some degree of learning. 

There are more bookshops in Moscow 
than in perhaps any other city in the world. 
Practically all are government owned or 
operated. The windows and shelves are 
filled with endless volumes and pamphlets 
about Marxism as well as the literary labors 
of men like Trotzky, who seems to produce 
a publication of some kind every week. The 
government expected all this propaganda 
to be eagerly gobbled up, but it did not 
reckon with the Slavic love of the vivid, the 
romantic and the colorful. 


Forbidden Books 


Instead of buying Karl Marx, the Rus- 
sian today indulges in the Tarzan stories 
and the works of O. Henry, H. G. Wells, 
Mark Twain, Rider Haggard, Jack London 
and Conan Doyle. It was this kind of dis- 
crimination that led a well-known Moscow 
newspaper to complain: 

‘We are being defeated on the literary 
front. We publish books and pamphlets 
about Marxism and our great revolution. 
We encourage young authors to interpret 
its spirit and inspire the masses. We even 
issue cheap editions of the Russian classics. 
But the public reads—what? Tarzan.” 

In connection with books was a charac- 
teristic manifestation of the soviet mental- 
ity, which, it is almost unnecessary for me 
to repeat, means perversion, evasion and 
subterfuge. Startled at the tendency of 
public reading taste, the library section of 
the Central Office of Political Education 
established an index expurgatorius to pre- 
vent the popular mind from being tainted. 
The amazing feature of the index was that 
it excluded from the public libraries and 
shops the writings of Plato, Kant, Ernst 
Mach, Count Tolstoy and Krapotkin. 

The exclusion of Tolstoy and Krapotkin 
was particularly surprising, because each of 
these great thinkers advocated some of the 
theories that the Bolsheviks pretend to 
expound. Tolstoy was cast out because, to 
quote one of his soviet critics, “‘his belief in 
God and Providence does not belong to a 
school of thought which should be popu- 
larized.”” Krapotkin got the count because 
he was a mere anarchist, and anarchy is a 
mild frolic alongside unadulterated Bol- 
shevism. 

This bird’s-eye view of life in Soviet Rus- 
sia would be incomplete without a section 
concerning woman’s place. In the earlier 
days of Bolshevism the female communist 


was in the thick of every fray. Some of . 


those skirted terrorists were more blood- 
thirsty than their sisters of the French 
Revolution who calmly knitted and gos- 
siped while death sentences were handed 
down. Kerensky’s amazon Legion of 
Death was duplicated in the ranks of the 
red armies fighting the whites. With peace 
on the battlefield, many joined the secret 
police in ferreting out and even torturing 
political suspects. 

To go back for a moment, women have 
always exerted power in Russia; but in the 
imperial days they belonged exclusively to 
the upper classes. To charm and grace was 
added a keen political acumen. Fashion- 
able drawing-rooms in the old St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow were often nests of intrigue 
in which the fortunes of men were made and 
unmade. The late czarina dominated her 
court, and it is a well-known fact that the 
last of the ruling Romanoffs was a royal 
henpecked husband. 

Just as the sex shone in the higher social 
circles, so did another class prove its effec- 
tiveness amid the underground revolution- 
ary conspiracies, and they paid the price. 
Women trudged alongside men on the long, 
hard road to Siberia. Chief among them 
was Catherine Breshkovsky, “the little 
grandmother of the revolution,’’ as she was 
always known. She served four terms in 
exile. I was in Petrograd, as it was then 
known, in 1917, when she came back from 
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her last unfinished sentence, in the czar’s 
private railway car. A vast and frenzied 
crowd met her at the station in an unfor- 
gettable demonstration. But Breshkovsky, 
like most of her sisters of that earlier era of 
protest, was a political and not a social 
revolutionary. Terror, as Bolshevism prac- 
tices it, had no place in the code of the 
party to which she belonged. When com- 
munism came she had to flee and, according 
to last accounts, is now living in retirement 
at Prague. 

Bolshevism has ‘‘emancipated’”’ woman, 
if you can construe emancipation as making 
her eligible for harder physical labor than 
she has ever done before. You see women 
in the city streets digging trenches and 
helping in the laying of street-car tracks. 
Others clean highways in winter and sum- 
mer. Some have risen to be conductors on 
the tram lines. As is the case with the male 
worker, communism has not registered any 
economic advance for her. Wages for both 
sexes are lower than before the war. Though 
women are now eligible for membership in 
the labor unions, this particular privilege 
imposes a hardship rather than a benefit, 
because they must pay dues and health in- 
surance, which gives anything but health. 

There is practically no gold digging in 
Russia, because there is no gold to dig. 
When the New Economic Policy was at its 
height and profiteering flourished, ‘the 
vamps—they were largely recruited from 
the theaters—prospered. Today a man 
with any money at all hoards it to escape 
confiscation, or sends it out of the country 
if possible. 

This reminds me of one of the forms of 
persecution carried on in the war against 
capital. Ever since the inauguration of the 
new swing toward the left, under which all 
evidences of luxury are proscribed, the 
secret police have hounded the women who 
like to wear pretty things. One of the few 
remaining shops where nice dresses and silk 
stockings are sold is the Parijsky Chic, on 
the Petrovka, which is the Fifth Avenue of 
Moscow. Women apparently can always 
get hold of money in some way. The police 
therefore set a watch on this shop, spot 
those who purchase fine frocks, dainty 
underwear and other accessories, run them 
down and extort the source of their funds. 
In this way more than one profiteer has 
been located. 


Women Propagandists 


Every woman in Russia now has the vote 
and she is eligible to membership in the 
Communist Party, but only after a long 
period of probation. Where the male com- 
munist is addressed as comrade, she is 
accosted as grazhdanka, which means citi- 
zeness. 

Although these citizenesses have no po- 
litical power, they are valuable aids to 
the government, especially in the propa- 
ganda campaigns. Chief among them is 
Madame Lenine, who is better known as 
Krupskaya. In many respects she is the 
most remarkable of her sex in Russia; first, 
because she was her husband’s inseparable 
companion and confidante in exile and in 
triumph; second, by reason of her strong 
mentality and capacity. When Lenine lay 
in state in the great Opera House in Mos- 
cow she delivered the principal oration over 
his body. She is a fluent writer and speaker 
and devotes most of her time to educational 
work. 

The most spectacular woman communist 
is Alexandra Kollontai, ‘‘the Valkyrie of 
Communism.” She represents one of the 
few evolutions from the old aristocratic 
type into bourgeoisie baiter. She is the 
daughter of a distinguished czarist general, 
and her first husband, killed in the World 
War, was a well-known officer in the im- 
perial army. In 1918 she married Fedore 
Bubenko, a leader among the Kronstadt 
sailors and twenty years her junior. A year 
later he was charged with treason because 
he intrusted some warships to old czarist 
officers who in turn handed them over to 
the Germans. Kollontai worked tooth and 
nail to get him out of prison, and succeeded. 

For a brief time Kollontai was Commissar 
of Welfare in what would be a cabinet in 
any other country. Here she showed real 
executive ability and a masculine forceful- 
ness in meeting an emergency, as her con- 
duct during a strike, instigated by her 
predecessor, showed. All the employes in 
the department not only walked out but hid 
the keys of the safes and vaults and se- 
creted the office records. She calmly as- 
sembled the three ringleaders in a room on 
an upper story, locked the doors and kept 
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them prisoners for three days. By th; 
time they were both weary and hungry, ar 
glad to give up the struggle. 

At the time I write, Kollontai is so 
ambassador to Norway and the first wo 
to fill such a post. Prior to the Norwegi 
recognition of Moscow she was the princip 
Bolshevik agent in that country, and it w 
largely due to her efforts, as well as h 
personal charm, for she is exceedingly a 
tractive, that her country was recognize 

For the last section of this article I ha 
reserved a phase of Russia that reve 
Bolshevik destructiveness at its worst. 
refer to the plight of what is now known 
Leningrad, the old capital of imperial Ru 
sia. The once gay and brilliant center 
official and diplomatic life is a wizened aj 
shrunken city where desolation stalks. 

The change in the name of Petrograd 
Leningrad is one of the many evidence; 
the cult that has grown up since the d 
of the apostle of Bolshevism. He 
scarcely cold before the deification of 
began. Not only is his picture everywhe 
but his sayings have become househo 
words among the communists. The reve 
ence for him has reached the extent that 
you address a letter to Petrograd instead 
Leningrad it is not delivered. 


A City of Desolation 


In 1917 I spent nearly two months 
Petrograd. It was during the high tide 
the first revolution that overthrew the 
and set up a provisional government. R 
flags waved everywhere, but they had 
become the emblems of cruelty and tert 
The capital was in a frenzy of what 
believed to be a new freedom. Everybe 
talked, but nobody worked. Kerensky 
marching toward what came to be an 
most complete and equally tragic do 
tion of power. 

The city remained intact during all t 
emotion. The Nevskii Prospekt, the pr 
cipal thoroughfare, was alive with trai 
and trade. The Winter Palace was un 
spoiled, although red rags covered | 
eagles on the gates. Communism had 
yet attacked the church. On Easter Ey 
watched 50,000 people kneel in the snow 
the vast court in front of the Kazan Cat 
dral, while joy bells rang out and pri 
blessed the multitude. Not far away at 
superb Cathedral of Saint Isaac, one of 
noblest edifices in Europe, a similar se 
was enacted. 

I went back last July. A communit 
2,000,000 had dwindled to less than 500, 
Shrinkage in population, however, was 
least of the details of destruction. ‘ 
place was like an abode of the dead. Mi 
of the main streets had caved in and 
grass-grown, and the sidewalks were | 
cessions of holes. Rows of once impos 
buildings that had been used for bar 
embassies and clubs looked as if they h 
been bombarded, for the walls gaped | 
the roofs sagged. The Winter Palace v 
pitiable picture of neglect. In the Ne 
Prospekt—now called the Prospekt 
October 25, the Russian date of the Bols! 
vik counter-revolution—five out of e 
six stores were boarded up. Both the 
Cathedral and the Cathedral of Saint I 
had been converted into revolutiona 
seums. The port through which one 
the imports and exports of old 
flowed was deserted. 

This ravage is only partly due to the: 
in the seat of government, which witht 
thousands of officials. It results from 
deliberate desire of the Bolsheviks to ¢ 
the capital of the emperors. The stat 
the czars have been destroyed, with 
illuminating exception. It is the her 
equestrian statue of Alexander III, fa 
of the late ruler, which stands in fr 
the Nicolaevesky railway station at one 
of the Nevskii Prospekt. Under it 
Bolsheviks have carved the following: 

“This man was a knave and a fool 
father and his son were assassinated, D 
was not worth killing.” 

In this sneer you have a chara 
revelation of the Soviet mentality. 
vik tyranny has wrecked morale and 
located social and industrial life. Nor 
it relieved the pinch of poverty that 
presses the nation. Despite the boast 
bombast about democracy, only one | 
equality has been established. It is in 
kinship of a common misfortune. Her 
truth, the people are comrades all. 


Editer’s Note—This is the eighth of a ser 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with 
The next will be devoted to American rig 
recognition. 


er had Mrs. Fairchild. It had not 
flashed until this wind scow was almost 
side, and its message had not lasted 
j than five seconds. Whether it had 
fioticed or not aboard the approaching 
41 could not say; but it seemed im- 
ible, as all eyes must have been fas- 
# on ourselves. And there was always 
)ssibility that it was not intended for 
inger signal after all. 
d not therefore take the only step for 
there might have been time in our 
#:e—throw the tarpaulin off the ma- 
gun in the waist and try to keep this 
from boarding us. Even that could 
ly have been managed, as there were 
fen or more grouped all over a deck 
| the size of our own. There was not 
ih to warrant thestarting of a massacre. 
pre not yet sure that this was a hostile 
, nor could we guess at its intentions. 
roice answering my hail had been a 
jated one, speaking in English scarcely 
ced. 
Jvertheless, I was to blame for one 
pl error—my having stopped the motor. 
}uld have kept it running slowly, 
5n out of gear until we had made 
>» The response to my signal of identity, 
t that we were expecting to be met in 
nis fashion for the transshipping of the 
uions, and the absence of any warning 
ii, or the delay of this, ought not to 
soeen enough to permit of my falling 
uch a trap. Then, as the lumbering 
iground clumsily alongside with a 
> that heeled us with a jar, I dis- 
sd her people to be all armed. They 
«swarming aboard, and a tall young 
jn some sort of uniform walked up to 
y I stood by the wheel, Allaire at my 
), He saluted politely. 
iss Forsyth, I believe?”’ 
28 


brmit me to present myself. I am 
pel Maduro, chief intelligence officer of 
yuntry, in the political affairs of which 
lave seen fit to interest yourself. It 
jen reported to me by my agents that 
jere on your way to our coast with a 
‘of arms and ammunition.” 
‘aatistrue,’’ said Allaire calmly enough. 
nen it must be evident to you, Miss 
ssh, that since you are within our 
yrial zone, I shall be entirely within 
isht to confiscate your yacht pending 
jicial inquiry. Military supplies are 
3s much contraband here as are alco- 
ciquors in your own great country.” 
Jam scarcely in a position to contest 
2olonel,’’ said Allaire. 
lis most unfortunate and embarrass- 
‘he colonel answered. ‘‘I am informed 
ou are a young lady of position, with 
n influential friends in Washington. 
sth a case as this they would of course 
pwerless to save your yacht for you, 
« the reading of international law.” 
hould not ask them to,” Allaire said. 
only point on which I shall insist is 
als seizure is a duly authorized official 


"ere can be no question of that, Miss 
sch. But for certain diplomatic rea- 
sve should much prefer at this moment 
(enter into any altercation at all with 
vnited States. We do not want a 
il attached to the name of a hitherto 
pi ted compatriot who has represented 
ory in a commercial way in yours. 
2 therefore the honor to make you 
a\7Ou must admit yourself to be a very 
disposition of your case.’’ 

think that I can guess it, colonel,’’ 
1 aire. 
J laughed. 

ell, you Americans are shrewd guess- 
After all, you are a good sport, if you 
‘mind my saying so. You have played 
Sy game and lost. So what if I take 
yar contraband, then let you go your 
J \ peace, and no more said?” 

lire turned to me. 

hat do you think, Pom?” 

hink,” I said, “that Sefior Gomez has 
“crossed you.” 

does look that way,” she admitted. 
spuld say that he flashed that danger 
“when he knew that it was too late to 
any good,” 

}) doubt in answer to one flashed off 

vat alongside,” I said. 

youthful colonel made a gesture of 


beg to assure you that you are en- 
Ywrong. Although Sefior Gomez and 
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-I happen to be political opponents, I have 
every respect for his personal honor.” 

“Why shouldn’t, you,’ Allaire cut in, 
‘since he happens to be your father?” 

This shot went home with stunning force. 
The young man stared at her in dismay. 
He was spared the pain of denying the 
parentage, for Allaire followed up her hand 
grenade by going rapidly on: 

“Your voice alone is enough, even if 


' Sefior Gomez had not shown me one day a 


photograph of his three sons by his first 
marriage. Your name is William McKinley 
Gomez and you graduated from Harvard 
five years ago.” 

My word, but Allaire surely carried a 
few torpedoes about her person, and she 
had not exhausted her supply on me. But 
this young officer was not unprovided with 
a bombproof of sorts, and he now said from 
its shelter: 

“You are uncommonly keen, Miss For- 
syth. What you say is partly true. It’s on 
account of the relationship that I want to 
hush this thing up. But it is not true that 
my father has double-crossed you. He is 
the soul of honor and meant to give you a 
square deal. But it just happens that he 
and I are on different sides of the political 
fence down here. That happens in the best 
of families. It was frequent, I believe, in 
your own Civil War. I’ve got him collared 
back there. If he sent you a signal, then he 
must have managed to give his guard the 
slip for a second or two. I didn’t see it.” 

“Very well,’ Allaire answered indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘I’ll take your word for it. But 
I decline flatly to accept your terms. You 
can take us into port asa prize. It will make 
a good story for our Sunday supplements— 
Central American Filibustering New So- 
ciety Sport. Miss Allaire Forsyth, Well 
Known in New York and Washington 
Social Circles, Turns Her Yacht into Gun 
Runner. Duped by Two Well-Known Pan- 
Americans. Tricked into Carrying Arms by 
Papa Gomez, Who Enjoys the Entrée of 
High Officialdom at Washington, Then 
Hijacked by His Eldest Son, William Mc- 
Kinley Gomez, Harvard, 19 ee 

“Oh, stop!’’ wailed the colonel. 
how about yourself?” 

“It can’t hurt me,” Allaire said smoothly. 
“All my friends know that I’ve got to earn 
my living somehow. I’m duly chaperoned 
here aboard. But your father and you will 
be wanting to come to Washington again 
one of these days, and you wait and see what 
you'll get!” 

“Tsn’t this a bit like blackmail, Miss 
Forsyth?” 

Allaire laughed. 

“Listen to the hold-up! I shan’t give 
the newspaper syndicate any more than 
what I know to be the facts. I meet a dis- 
tinguished Central American diplomat and 
commercial agent, duly accredited by his 
country, at dinner in the house of a cabinet 
minister, and he persuades me to go fifty- 
fifty with him in the purchase of war muni- 
tions and running them in here aboard my 
yacht. Then his son, William McKinley, 
Harvard graduate, holds me up when I get 
here and offers to relieve me of my cargo 
and let me go. That’s the truth, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; but 2H 

“Well, I can’t help what people may 
think, can I? And I can’t help how the 
papers choose to illustrate the episode.” 

“Oh, don’t!”’ William McKinley threw 
up his hands. ‘‘They’d have you dragged 
out of your berth much décolleté by a uni- 
formed horror who was mostly teeth, 
goatee, waxed mustache and glaring eyes, 
decorations and a monocle, and tripping 
over his cavalry saber.” 

“And I displaying a plenitude of ful- 
some Midnight Folly charms,”’ Allaire went 
on maliciously. ‘‘Splendid for the entente 
cordiale between our countries, what, col- 
onel? There’s not a town, village or saw- 
mill in the whole United States it wouldn’t 
reach. And here’s the point of the whole 
play, the clouw to the piéce de thédtre—or 
opéra bouffe. All to bilk a girl of good posi- 
tion, who got tired of having her bills paid 
by her friends, out of a piker’s twenty thou- 
sand dollars. That wouldn’t help you in 
North America, colonel, and I don’t think 
it would do you a tremendous lot of good in 
Central.” 

“But hold on! I say, Miss Forsyth, I’m 
telling you the truth about not being in the 
same crowd with my father.” 

“T believe you, colonel. But nobody else 
is going to; certainly not in my country, 


But 
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and I rather doubt in yours. So if you want 
to run us in, then go ahead and do it.” 

_ The young man appeared to turn the 
situation in his mind. His soldiers were 
grouped about the deck awaiting orders. 
Cyril was sitting on the rail smoking a 
cigarette, Mrs. Fairchild standing beside 
him, staring into the murk. Suddenly the 
colonel turned. 

“Will you take my check for the twenty 
thousand for the munitions, Miss For- 
syth? You can cash it tomorrow at the 
bank.” 

“No,” said Allaire promptly, “I won’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I believe what you’ve just told 
me about being in the party opposed to 
your father’s, and that being the case I 
don’t mean to let him down. He has paid 
for half this stuff I’ve got aboard, and 
while I may be a filibuster, I am not a 
crook, colonel.”’ 

The colonel bowed. ‘I beg to offer my 
apologies, Miss Forsyth.” 

“T accept them in the spirit offered, 
colonel. Now couldn’t you bring Sefior 
Gomez out aboard? We might be able to 
come to some sort of agreement compatible 
with honor.” 

He shook his head with a smile. 

“Impossible, I’m afraid. Our concep- 
tions of honor are the same, but those of 
politics quite different. My father is of the 
old conservative régime and I of the new 
and liberal. Even if I don’t seize your 
stuff, I can’t let you land it. So the only 
way out of it that I can see is for you to 
leave our more or less hospitable shores and 
get rid of your cargo the best you can and 
square yourself later with my father.”’ 

“Then are we free to go?”’ Allaire asked. 

“You are, Miss Forsyth. This must all 
seem a very ridiculous performance, but 
we are still a bit old-fashioned down here. 
I wish that I could go with you.” 

“So do I, colonel. However, we may 
meet again under pleasanter circumstances. 
Please tell Sefior Gomez that I do not blame 
him, considering the alertness of his son, 
and assure him that I shall serve his inter- 
ests to the best of my ability.” 

He bowed. There was a lot of old-time 
elegance about this boy. 

“Then have I your parole to leave our 
coast and not to attempt the landing of 
your contraband?” he asked. 

“You have, colonel. By the way, how 
about Costa Rica?” 

This brought a burst of laughter. 

“My word, but you are incorrigible! 
And I’ve been told that American girls 
were all flappers!’’ 

“Not all. We’ve got our quota, though.” 

“Look here!’”’ The colonel became sud- 
denly businesslike. “I don’t want to mix 
into the family rows of neighbors, but I 
think that if you run to Puerto Limon, I 
may be able to get word to a man who 
would be glad to take your stuff off your 
hands, and with no great loss. You might 
even make a little.” 

Allaire looked at me. 

“How about it, captain?” 

“We should have to take on fuel and 
stores and water first,’’ I said. “It’s a run 
of six or seven hundred miles.”’ 

“Well, why not do that here?” asked the 
colonel. “‘Enter tomorrow morning as an 
American yacht. I’ll see that you’re not 
bothered. Get what you need and then go 
out again. I’ll have a man there to put a 
seal on your hold hatch and do a sentry go 
as long as you care to be our guests. Every- 
thing will be all right.”’ 

“But all these men of yours,’ Allaire 
objected. 

“Oh, they be hanged! They don’t count. 
They’re just soldiers. You move offshore a 
bit and come in about an hour after sun- 
rise. I’ll be on the lookout for you. Mean- 
while I’ll get hold of father and we can all 
have dinner together tomorrow night at 
the club.” 

Allaire leaned back against the wheel. 
She began to laugh. 

“This—this more or less hospitable 
coast !’’ 

“Chiefly more,”’ I observed. 
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ay HRA BOUFFE?” I said to Allaire 

an hour later, after Col. William 
McKinley Gomez had taken himself off in 
his big tub. ‘‘Well, perhaps. But there’s 
something tremendously real and human 
about it, after all.” 
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THE UTILITY BROUGHAM 


—a medium priced, standard enclosed car of 
general utility and real distinction 


Important 


Oe Y.OU 


[avis is one of the strongest in- 
dependent motor car manufac- 
turers. This financial strength, plus 
23 years of manufacturing experi- 
ence enables Davis to build a qual- 
ity car at a moderate price. 


Davis is proud of its record. 


Davis financial resources are in 
excess of requirements. Davis 
has not found it necessary to 
botrow money in many years. 


Today’s Davis is the product of 
twenty-three years of success- 
ful manufacturing experience. 


Davis stock is owned by a small 
group of original stockholders 
all actively connected with the 
business—Davis is strictly a 
closed corporation with no 
stock for sale. 


The Davis company always has 
been guided by the same own- 
ership and executives. 


Davis individuality and distinction 
are the result of Davis design. The 
Davis incorporates the finest spe- 
cialized units—Continental, Tim- 
ken, Delco, etc., are typical. Lock- 
heed HydraulicFour-Wheel Brakes 
are standard equipment. And the 
Davis Dual-Tone Finish, optional 
in green or gray, is distinctly out of 
the ordinary. 


Series 90 Mountaineer 
Touring Phaeton $1395 Series 91 
Man o’War $1495 Phaeton $1695 
Legionnaire $1495 Roadster $1795 
Utility Brougham $1595 Brougham $1895 
Sedan $1995 Sedan $2295 
Berline Sedan $1995 Berline $2295 


—at the factory, plus tax 


Car distributors in certain cities will find 
the Davis agency available and profitable. 
Write us. 


George W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
Richmond, Indiana, U.S, A. 


“BUILT OF THE BEST” 


For general 


office use 


MultiKopy No. 25 is the 
most satisfactory. Made in 
Black, Blue, Purple, Green, 
and Red. Gives clear, neat 
copies that last. 


MultiKopy No. 5, black, gives 20 cop- 
ies at one typing. It is light weight, and 
the number of copies depends on the 
weight of the second sheet. 

MultiKopy No. 95, correspondence 
weight, black, makes 100 or more 
copies from one sheet. 

Ask your stationer for MultiKopy. 
If he cannot supply it, write our near- 
est warehouse. 

FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
for any kind of work. Write for it. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Warehouses 
qe, New York Chicago Philadelphia 
LUT Pittsburgh San Francisco 
yy Cleveland 


MARK 


Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 


INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 

Non-Skid Arch Support is the improved type of arch saver, 
perfected through our 35 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of all types of body braces. Elastic and light-weight. 
The adjustable, Non-skid cushion pad conforms to every 
movement of instep muscles and corrects fallen arches and 
foot strain. Overcomes pain in ball of foot and heel. Corrects 
other foot troubles by supporting and strengthening muscles. 

Positive Relief for Corns, Callouses, Bunions 

Eliminates use of metal plates and leather liners. Worn 
by men, women and children with any style shoes and no 
larger size required. 


IN-SKID 
ARCH 


SUPPORT 


Made in pink or black to fit every 
foot. Guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. Thousands in use. 
Endorsed by physicians. 

State size of shoe when ordering. 
With large pad $2.00 pair; 
pad $1.50; without pad $1.00. If 
your druggist, chiropodist or dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Sent 
C. O. D. if desired. 

THE OHIO TRUSS CO. P 

Founded 1893 Send for 
Dept. J Cincinnati, Ohio FREE BOOK 


Specialty salesmen wanted for the trade 


For Safetys Sake-demand 


ARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20° 30% 6GO¢ & §1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


IT’s ALL 

a IN THE 

*  * ADJUSTABLE 
f PAD 
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“That’s just it, Pom. We hard, serious, 
almost tragic people of the North simply 
can’t get these folk down here; and they 
can get us only in spots. Here we come fili- 
bustering, and now for no apparent reason 
we find ourselves invited and honored 
guests.” 

“There’s a reason, fast enough,” I said, 
“and it’s you. I believe a clever, well-bred 
woman can go anywhere and do anything 
she likes, provided she plays her game ac- 
cording to the best traditions of sex and 
character.” 

“She can if she minds her step and 
doesn’t lose her head,” said Allaire. ‘“‘Now 
perhaps you understand why I took so 
much pains to doll up this little ark of ours: 
Like putting on a Paris dress and a Grand 
Prix hat when you start out to do some- 
thing a bit—businesslike.” 

“And having a background that was 
painted in a few generations earlier,” I 
said. ‘‘Thank God, I resisted an impulse 
to man the machine gun when William 
bumped up alongside.” 

“Yes, caution has its merit,’’ Allaire ad- 
mitted. ‘“‘I was worried for a second or two. 
If you had started something I should not 
have interfered. But it would have been 
a tragic shame. You see, Pom, the man 
who hasn’t much faith in his own personal 
force, but is still a fighter, falls back on 
guns and things before he really needs to. 
It’s a mixture of savagery and timidity.” 

“‘Savagery is half timidity, anyhow,” 
I said. ‘‘The snarling beast is a frightened 
beast.” 

“Well, I must say I snarled a little,” 
Allaire admitted. ‘But I’ve been round 
enough to know that the male animal can 
do with a bit of snarling at, when he knows 
that it’s deserved.” 

“Some stand it better when it’s not de- 
served,” I said; ‘‘but the woman’s answer 
to When does that happen? is Never.” 

“Tt was the right dose for the colonel. 
His father had once told me about Wil- 
liam’s ambition to represent his country at 
Washington. And it’s true that they don’t 
agree politically.” 

“William stole a march on papa some- 
how,” I said; ‘‘but now that we’ve given 
our parole, I suppose the deal’s off.’ 

‘“?Rraid so,’ Allaire said indifferently. 
“But don’t despair. Guns are guns, and 
these are good modern ones. Papa Gomez’s 
inability to take them off my hands at the 
time agreed forfeits him his interest in 
them. I don’t owe him a peso now, so I’ve 
got twice the bargain in guns I had before 
tonight. But I didn’t tell William that.” 

“Do you mean to say that Gomez’s 
claim is canceled?” I exclaimed. 

“Absolutely. I stipulated that I was not 
to be kept loitering about, and I con- 
tracted to be here the night of the tenth. 
It was agreed that if I was more than 
twenty-four hours late I was to forfeit 
what I had paid for the arms, and if he was 
not on hand to receive them the night of 
the tenth he was to forfeit his share, if I so 
desired.”’ 

“Then William’s interference has cost 
his papa what he paid for the arms, and 
cost you the same, plus what you were to 
have got for their transport.” 

“Yes; but the stuff is now all mine— 
ours. That was agreed upon in the event 
of Gomez failing me. I should say that 
some of papa’s crowd double-crossed him 
to William. But the colonel hadn’t counted 
on my spotting his identity.” 

So here we were in the absurd position of 
a filibuster invited to come in for luncheon 
on parole, then trusted to carry our mis- 
chievous cargo elsewhere. William would 
not let us down, since he could have taken 
our cargo away from us already if he had 
chosen, and Sefior Gomez’s hands were 
tied by his agreement with Allaire by which 
he was to forfeit his claim if he failed her, 
and because we could not deliver the con- 
signment now in any case. Moreover, it 
seemed to me that we had the right to enter 
officially and with due formality in quest of 
fuel and stores, with whatever we might have 
aboard duly under seal for the time we 
remained in port. 

So we loitered about for the rest of the 
night, moving offshore and then heading in 
respectably an hour after sunrise. Ostensi- 
bly we were an American yacht bound for 
California via the Panama Canal and call- 
ing for supplies and to make a brief visit. 

Scarcely had we dropped anchor when 
the port authorities came alongside, with 
Colonel Gomez. He greeted us as old and 
valued friends, introduced the officials 
with him, who politely waived all formali- 
ties on his recognizance. No examination 
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was made, no seal put on anything. The 
colonel gallantly presented Allaire with a 
hamper of wine. He assured us aside that 
our affair was known only to his father and 
himself; and that though the elder gentle- 
man was very sore about the business, he 
still took his disappointment like a states- 
man and a sport. 

Rather dazed by the turn of events, we 
merely played the part of polite and harm- 
less foreign visitors. Then here came Papa 
Gomez himself, very handsome and im- 
maculate. He was a distinguished person- 


age and did not look his late middle age. If . 


William had told him of our first suspi- 
cions, he made no reference to them. 
Allaire greeted him in most friendly fashion 
and presented the rest of us. She had ex- 
plained to him in Washington the nature of 
our trading venture. 

The colonel took Cyril and Mrs. Fair- 
child ashore with him to see about our sup- 
plies. Allaire, Sefior Gomez and I seated 
ourselves under the after awning. Gomez 
then plunged into his apologies. 

“This is a ridiculous fiasco, Miss For- 
syth. What must you think of me? My 
secamp of ason got wind of what I was up to 
and collared me just as I was shoving off 
with four of my men. I was furious, but 
bound to admit that he was acting within 
his duty. And now he tells me that he has 
taken your parole not to deliver the muni- 
tions that you have brought so far and at 
such risk and expense.” 

“Tt was a choice between passing him 
our word or losing everything,” said Al- 
laire. ‘And of course a parole is a parole.” 

“Of course. Besides, it would scarcely be 
possible now to land the stuff. The risk 
would be too great. This is the trouble 
when members of the same family who 
hold each other in affection are political 
opponents. Outwardly, we are of the same 
party. But that, I fear, is shortly to divide 
into separate factions. Now what do you 
think I ought to do about our affair?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Sefior Gomez,” 
said Allaire; “‘but I should say that our 
agreement provides for such a failure. It 
looks as if we should each have to stand 
the loss.” 

“Tt is infuriating. Here are those muni- 
tions that you have paid half for and 
brought all this great distance right under 
our feet, and here am I with the money to 
pay the amount agreed. But the chief 
value to me was to be in the fact that no- 
body knew of my having this resource in 
reserve. It would have filled my flush, to 
use a poker term. And what good is the 
stuff to you?” 

“That’s just the point,” Allaire mur- 
mured. 

“Of course I forfeit my half of the price 
paid. I have no longer any claim. That 
was agreed upon. We got a bargain in 
these rifles and machine guns, and now they 
are all yours at half the purchase price, 
cheap enough to start with. But the ques- 
tion is, where are you to market your 
wares?” 

I began to smell a rat, but took pains not 
to give evidence of any suspicious odor. 
Instead, I remarked casually, “It seems as 
if such goods ought always to have some 
speculative value along the shores of the 
Caribbean, even with no immediate use for 
them in sight.” 

He beamed at me. 

“That is just the point. But where? 
As persons of honor, to say nothing of the 
grave risk, you are restrained from dispos- 
ing of them on this coast. William believes, 
of course, in your good faith; but he will 
keep a bright lookout, because, though you 
have given your parole not to attempt to 
land them yourselves, that would not in 
honor bind you from disposing of them to 
some other party outside our domain who 
might be willing to take a chance on running 
them in.” 

“T see,” Allaire murmured. ‘The dif- 
ference between the rum runner lying out- 
side the three-mile limit and the bootleg- 
gers who are his customers.” 

“Well, in some sense, though a decenter 
business. Bad rum degenerates the coun- 
try into which it is smuggled, whereas good 
weapons might be the means of its regen- 
eration. An ethical point with which we 
need not concern ourselves. I feel very 
badly about this, and do not want to see 
you lose all the profit that you had reason 
to count on. For my part, all I can do is to 
stand the disappointment and the loss.” 

The odor of this rat grew stronger. It 
seemed to me that Allaire’s pretty nose, 
with its sensitive nostrils, showed signs of 
twitching. 
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But she answered evenly, “I’m 
that we shall have to do the same, 
Gomez.” 

“But that is intolerable. If my 
were not at this moment so invol 
should at least defray the half you 
I have in fact promised myself to d 
rather than see you suffer a consid 
loss, but I tell you frankly that I woul 
be in a position to do so if we can mana 
get through the next six months wit 
any serious political disturbance i 
little republic of ours. What I say is w 
a protestation of friendship which y 
to take for what it may seem worth t 
Meantime I have something more pr; 
to suggest.” 

He rose abruptly, a fine comm 
figure of a man, neither fat nor lean 
trim and elegant and with a military 
Turning smartly, he pointed over acros 
charming bay, with its flanking mou 
mass, to a two-masted schooner th 
had already noticed particularly be 
of her easy graceful lines that were 
those of a Gloucester fisherman than \ 
carrier. : 

“You see that schooner? She is 1 
the Costa Rican flag, but she was bu 
one of your Maine yards the last year ( 
war. Boothbay, Ithinkit was. A spl 
vessel and in A-1 condition, but th 
neither here nor there. The point is 
she has been losing money for her o 
who is a good friend of mine. A Sp 
Jew by origin and a delightful fellow ni 
Arias. He is getting sick of it.” { 
Gomez looked round at us and sp 
“Jews don’t mind spending money 
they dislike intensely to lose it in tr 

““What’s the trouble?”’ I asked. 4 

“Arias has too many irons in the 
He owns a big coffee plantation in ; 
Rica and does a bit of importing a 
porting and has a planters’ bank, 
think that between ourselves he has f 
to meddle a bit in a financial way wit 
politics of his country. He isa Panam: 
by birth, but lost a great deal of n 
when Panama—which is to say, thed 
Zone—split off from Colombia and 
ceeded through the—well, let us 
friendly neutrality of your Washi 
Government, more or less under th 
cipline of the big stick in the able ha 
your Chief Executive of that day; 
admirable paragon of not only the ci 
domestic virtues, and of whose latte 
cepts I have the honor to be an h 
emulator—quite recently to my cos' 

Allaire’s laugh pealed out. 

““What is the name of your seco 
senor?” 

“Theodore. He also is a Harvard 
uate. Until quite recently, I was alw 
good deal of a hero worshiper. Butt 
immaterial. What I was about to su 
is this: My friend Arias recently d 
over that vessel to his son, a young 
named Davide. Now Davide may 
been endowed with some of the m 
qualities of his great Biblical namesak 
some few of the artistic ones of hi 
recent one of painting fame; but he 
trader at all, and in that sense a gr 
appointment to his father. He toc 
schooner to Boston with a cargo 0 
and cacao and other tropic product 
lost money. Then he brought h : 
with cotton goods and hardware | 
even more. The trouble was that he 
not listen to the advice of his Y 
skipper, who is a sour but sensib 
named Poole.” = 

‘““What is he doing here now?” I 
This was getting interesting. 

“Waiting for his father to send 
check to get clear so that he can pr 
Puerto Limon. I have the chec 
pocket.’’ Sefior Gomez smiled. 
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“And what has Davide got aboat 
schooner?”’ Allaire asked. 4 

‘He has a lot of cotton prints and? 
made dresses—bungalow aprons, he 
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Some Special Features 


‘Simplicity with increased effi- 
‘ciency, obtained through careful 
engineering. 


Low center of gravity—a com- 
pact tractor, the length, height 
and width correctly propor- 
tioned to its weight of 10,400 Ibs. 


‘Three unit construction, viz: 
‘Motor unit, transmission unit, 
‘track unit. 


jereiplete accessibility combined 
with fullest dirt-proof protection. 


‘Holt valve-in-head motor, fully 
enclosed, with gear-driven fan 
‘and pump. 


‘Full force feed oiling system in- 
suring perfect motor lubrication 
on the steepest grades. 


‘Three speed, selective type trans- 

‘mission with the most practical 
‘combination of road speeds for 
‘all classes of work. Operates 
evenly and smoothly at all speeds 
and under all loads. 


All shafts and gears of special al- 
loy steel, heat treated. Track links 
of special heat treated steel, pro- 
viding the greatest mileage and 
durability. 61% of the tractor’s 
‘weight is heat treated by special 
‘processes in our own furnaces. 


‘Correct flexibility of tracks is 
obtained through a proper pivot- 
ing track release, full three point 
‘suspension and spring mounting, 
Ensuring maximum traction un- 
ider all conditions. 
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© The Holt Mfg. Co. 


Strengthening a strong line 


—the New 5-Ton Caterpillar’ 


A good product made better—that de- 
scribes the New 5-Ton ‘‘Caterpillar.’’ It 
incorporates all the efficiency and supe- 
rior qualities continuously displayed by 
the 5-Ton ‘‘Caterpillar’’ since 1917; and 
it possesses new qualities and mechan- 
ical features exclusively Holt, unap- 
proached by any other make or type 
of tractor. 


The New 5-Ton ‘‘Caterpillar’’ is a prod- 
uct of experience; thoroughly tested 
by Holt engineers and users under the 
most gruelling conditions. 


Here, then, is a complete line of out- 
standing quality in power-equipment— 
the New 5-Ton ‘‘Caterpillar’’ for all 
medium power needs; the 2-Ton, 
rugged and agile, for lighter tasks; the 


“THE NATION’S 


great 10-Ton, supreme in all heavy- 
duty fields. 


‘‘Caterpillars’’ are used by cities, towns, 
villages, counties, states, for grading, 
maintenance, snow removal and other 
public works. In the oil, mining and 
lumber industries; in contracting, engi- 
neering, and industrial plant operations; 
in orchard, vineyard and farm work— 
wherever there is need for rugged 
power, positive traction and lasting 
quality, you will find ‘‘Caterpillars’’ de- 
livering satisfaction, saving time and 
reducing costs. 


Our new booklet contains interesting 
information about the 2-Ton, 10-Ton, 
and New 5-Ton ‘‘Caterpillars.’’ Copy 
will be sent upon request. 


ROAD MAKER”’ 


There is but one “‘Caterpillar’’— Holt builds it. The name was originated 
by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark, registered in the U.S. 
Patent Office, and in practically every country in the world. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Export Division: 250 W. 54th St., 


REG. U.S. 


Stockton, Cal. 
New York 


PAT. OFF. 


Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin”’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


AERIAL ANTENNA 


brings the world 
to your home 


A fitting companion to every good 
radio set is the Brach Complete 
Aerial Outfit. 

All essential parts, including the 
famous Brach Vacuum Arrester 
in one package. Each part of 
highest grade, selected by experi- 
enced radio engineers. 
Fullinstructions for easy installation 

with each outfit. 


Featured by Leading Radio Dealers. 
LS.BRACH MEG. CO., NEWARK.NJ. 


Users everywhere report Miraco Tuned Radio Frequency 
receivers pick up programs coast to coast; outperform 
sets three times as costly. Send for proof they are 
radio’s most amazing values in powerful long distance 
sets. One tube guaranteed, completely assembled outfit, 
as illustrated, list $14.35. Three tube guaranteed 
loud speaker outfit, list $29.50. 5tube,$75. 
Send Postal Today for latest bulletins 
and special offer. It will interest you. 
MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N 

Pioneer Builders of Sets 
438-I, E. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Syracuse, N. Y. New $7,000,000 
Hotel. 600 rooms—all outside, 
with bath, servidor, circulating ice 
water. Rates $3.00 up. Sample 
Rooms $4.50 to $8.00. 

R.P. BRAINARD, Managing Director 


Syracuse 


ATENTS | fichest REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644GSt., Washington, D.C. 
for Amateurs; 


ACTING PLAYS Monologs, Reci- 


tations, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; 
ideas for entertainments. Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
there may be a market very shortly for Red 
Cross aprons and army boots and hospital 
cots—and other things. Perhaps you catch 
my idea?”’ 

“Yes, thanks,” said Allaire. “But even 
if Davide wanted to make a trade, we 
haven’t cargo space for these bulky things.” 

“You might fill up with shoes and bun- 
galow aprons, whatever they may be, and 
get a decent sum of money from Davide. 
He knows that at this moment his papa 
would forgive him everything to get these 
munitions.” 

“Have you told him about it, sefior?”’ 

“Yes, to pave the way for you. He will 
not cheep.” 

“Does he know what they cost?” 

“No. But I told him what you expected 
to receive. Why not pay him a call? He is 
over aboard now, painting a picture of the 
bay. If you could carry ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of shoes and aprons, he could 
pay you the other ten in cash, as I would 
cash his draft on his father for that amount.” 

“T think we had better go talk it over 
with Davide,” said Allaire. 
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ENOR GOMEZ left us presently with 

every renewed expression of his most 
devoted and distinguished consideration. 
As his gayly colored shore boat pulled away 
I looked at Allaire and Allaire looked back 
at me. 

“Hale A ‘rat! DT saidé 

“Yes; something rotten in the state of 
Denmark. I can’t quite dope out the 
combination.” ‘ 

“There’s a choice of several. Number 1: 
Gomez and William may have set up a 
frame to get the munitions for no more than 
Gomez’s half of the purchase price. But 
your recognizing William and your threat 
of publicity scared him off. Number 2: 
They may have rigged it with Davide to 
drive a hard bargain, in the rake-off of 
which they are to share. Number 3: This 


| may be a plant to trick you into breaking 


your parole by loading them aboard Davide’s 
schooner, when William would be justified 
in their confiscation. Number 4: They 
might turn round and double-cross Davide 
after he has purchased them.” 

“And Number 5,” said Allaire: ‘“They 
may be on the level and Gomez really try- 
ing to square himself for his fluke by helping 
me to get out even or with a little profit. 
William spoke last night about a man in 
Costa Rica who would be glad to get the 
stuff.” 

“Well, don’t let’s bank on that,’ I said. 

“No.”’ Allaire dropped her pretty chin 
on her knuckles and reflected for a moment. 
“See here, Pom, I got you all into this 
thing, and I made up my mind last night 
if it flivvered I’d stand the loss.” 

“You shan’t stand my loss.” 

““Well, we can wrangle over that when 
the time comes. It’s not as if I had done it 


with the sanction and knowledge of the 


syndicate. I got us into it, and I now want 
you to give me the chance to get us out of it 
again.” 

““Why the lone hand, Allaire?” 

“Call it pride. Let me go over and talk 
to Davide alone, before the others come 
back.” 

‘Allright, goto it. I deplore your meth- 
ods, but I’ve got infinite confidence in your 
abilities.”’ 

“Thanks, Pom. You are a good ship- 
mate.” 

She sprang to her feet, then to my aston- 
ishment stooped suddenly and dropped a 
kiss on my lean and weather-beaten cheek. 
I made a grab for her, but she evaded it. 

“That’s just a douceur, Pom. If I suc- 


ceed, there may be a real premium. Haul © 


the launch alongside, will you? I'll go 
alone.”’ 
As usual, she had her way. I followed 


her through my strong binoculars as she 
spun over to the handsome two-master, 
about half a mile away. She glided along- 
side, when I saw a man in white clothes and 
panama go to the rail and assist her aboard. 
Unconventional, but not inconsistent with 
our affair. 

It was then about ten o’clock, and hot. 
An hour passed, and I began to get a little 
anxious about Allaire. Examining the 
two-master through my glasses, I could 
see no sign of either her or Davide on deck. 
Not so good, it seemed to me. Rich young 
Central Americans who have studied art in 
Paris and own two-masters to lose money 
and paint pictures aboard are not the safest 
custodians for uncommonly pretty girls. 
Still, Allaire was—well, Allaire. 
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A little later I was relieved to see them 
both go down the ladder, get into the launch 
and spin off ashore. It might be a pleasure 
jaunt, and then again it might be business. 
Lunch time came and J ate alone, a bit sore 
at thought of the cool café and restaurants 
over on the shaded plaza. I stretched out 
in a hammock and took a sulky nap. 

Three o’clock and nothing but heat and 
glare. Then our water and stores and fuel 
all came off together. That kept me busy 
for about an hour. I then discovered a 
couple of lighters going alongside the two- 
master and presently saw that she had 
rigged a sling and was discharging crates 
and bales into them, and I wondered why. 

By four o’clock my peevishness at being 
stuck out there alone began to grow acute. 
I did not like to leave the boat with only 
Pompey and McIntosh, the latter getting 
restless and staring longingly at the beach. 
Then here came Allaire and Mrs. Fairchild 
and Cyril in the gig, laughing and talking 
gayly as if on.their return from some jolly 
spree. Their flushed faces, especially those 
of Mrs. Fairchild and Allaire, made me 
think that somebody had been entertaining 
them, and I thought aright. 

“Hope you’ve had a pleasant day of it,”’ 
I snapped. 

“Time of our young lives, Pom-Pom. 
Sorry you couldn’t have been with us. All 
the gang was there.” 

“The next time you get liberty I know 
one of the gang that will be there. What do 
you think I am? The crocked old ship 
keeper?” 

“Stores all aboard, sir?’”’ Cyril asked. 

“Everything’s aboard. We’re all ready 
for sea, but I suppose you’ve all got dates 
ashore tonight.” 

“We've got a date, old dear, but not 
ashore,’’ Allaire said smoothingly; ‘about 
twenty miles offshore.”’ 

I saw a sudden light. 

“With Davide?” 

“The same. He’s charming, Pom.” 

“Charmed, I should say. Has he got the 
money?” 

“Money and everything. Let’s get under 
way.” 

“Golly,” I breathed, ‘I might have 
known you had a cartridge or two left in 
your belt. Then we’re going to make our 
trade outside the limit?”’ 

“Right-o! Who’s to stop us?” 

“Somebody might try, though.” 

“No fear. If we’ve got the freedom of 
the port as an American yacht vouched for 
by a prominent citizen and the chief of the 
intelligence, we’ve certainly got the freedom 
to go out of it. Let’s try, anyhow. Davide 
will not start until we are well clear, and 
they can’t stop him.” 

“What was he discharging, and why?” 

“Warehousing some of his furniture un- 
til trade conditions improve. Come on, 
let’s go.”’ 

Nothing hindering, we proceeded to do 
this thing. Nothing still to hinder us, we 
continued on our peaceful way under power. 
Then as the shore line was getting dim I 
saw through the glasses the spars of the 
two-master Evangeline as she came around 
the point. 

By this time it had become plain to me 
that I was the victim of a joke. I had not 
asked Allaire what sort of bargain she had 
made, feeling that it was up to her to report 
on it. Then, as she did not seem to think it 
necessary, my irritation reached a degree 
where I would not condescend to say, 
“Please put me out of my suspense.”’ Once 
or twice I caught Mrs. Fairchild’s blue eyes 
fixed on me a little anxiously, as if she did 
not entirely approve of this form of tor- 
ment, but evidently Allaire had extracted a 
promise of silence, for she held her peace. 

It was a lovely afternoon, like most 
down there at that season, trade wind blow- 
ing freshly, and with diminishing force as 
the sun sank lower. Being not far off the 
land and sheltered by the shoal water, the 
sea was fairly smooth. The Evangeline 
appeared to have a good motor, as she held 
her distance, standing directly after us. 

Then at sunset I suggested that we slow 
down and let her catch us up. There were 
some sailing craft in sight, but a good 
way off, and a steamer smoke or two, but 
nothing that threatened interruption. Al- 
laire, Mrs. Fairchild and Cyril seemed in 
a state of suppressed excitement. Cyril 
avoided my close proximity, and once or 
twice his boyish laugh burst out as if sud- 
denly tickled. Although sore at being 
treated in this kid fashion, I was glad that 
Allaire had let the two others into the joke, 
if indeed it proved the profitable joke I could 
not quite believe. For one thing it would 


.Thank heaven, I am finished wit 
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promote better feeling, and for 
they had too much business sens 
entirely fooled; or at least I trust 
they had. 

As the short tropic twilight fa 
came the Evangeline, a splendid- 
craft. She stopped her motor and 
boned man whom I guessed to be | 
Poole sang out for us to come al 
I did so with all our fenders over, ¥ 
made fast and lay there rubbing g 
the swell. A fattish young fellow w 
black curling hair and a handsome } 
featured face came skipping aboa 
the nimbleness of step that proclain 
a finished dancer. Allaire, stifling he 
ter, presented us. He gave me a ]} 
word or two with a quick, strong 
the hand, then with a “ Permettez 
selle,’ took Allaire about the we 
proceeded to execute a fox trot o 
thing around our limited quarter-d 

I watched this performance sligh 
pefied. Then, as they paused, 
“Pretty, but is it art?”’ 

Davide laughed. | 

“Excuse me, captain,” he saic 
this is the happiest day of my I} 
least it would be if I did not have te 
soon with this lovely and highly - 
young lady. But we shall meet aga’ 
gave Allaire a look that made me > 
smack him. 

*“Suppose for a moment or two 
down to business,” I suggested. 

“Oh, business—the good old bras 


ness. What a perfectly jolly littl 
How glad I am to have her, and to 
last of that ghastly money grubber 
will be pleased. Not only with the } 
but for a long time he has wanted } 
sort of thing to knock about in 
down the coast.” 

““What?”’ I cried. ‘‘Have you g 
traded ships, Allaire?” 

“Why, yes, Pom. You know } 
agreed that what we wanted was 
staunch auxiliary vessel to carry ) 
trade idea the way we thought it « 
done.” 

I sank down on the cabin house 
was barter with a big B that coul 
for blight or benediction, as the cas 
be, or another of Allaire’s fancy littl 
shells.. Running over, as I though’ 
to swap off a bad bet in munitio! 
worse one in- bungalow aprons and 
rubber-soled shoes and beds that 
complete but for a mattress and t] 
accessories, she had struck a dickel 
whole works, boats thrown in. Tal 
barter! 

Everybody was in the joke but 
parently. Mrs. Fairchild was tal 
laughing with Captain Poole, wl 
appeared to know; which was 
half of it, as they hailed from t 
locality of the Maine coast and | 
about each other. More than t: 
Evangeline had been built just | 
where Mrs. Fairchild had grown 
girl. That’s apt to be the way do 
from Portland. 

So far as I could gather in my 
daze, everybody seemed to have s¢ 
of line, direct or indirect, on ev 
else. Poole as a boy had sailed in t] 
wise schooner trade with Captain F 
Cyril knew all about the Isthmus 
and named them to me aside with 
of veneration that the maitre d’hi 
dining car on the Chemin de Fer ( 
might name the Rothschilds. Day 
me that he knew quite a number of 
relations in Manhattan, some of 
did not know myself. 

We appeared, so far as I could g 
be struck adrift there on a wide se¢ 
faith. Allaire, with the knowledge | 
sent of Mrs. Fairchild and Cyril, 
dently traded our little schooner, ¢ 
and provisioned, and with her cor 
munitions, for the Evangeline, em 
we had to do, apparently, was to 
personal luggage and change cars. 

But that was not quite good en 
me. I rudely interrupted this love 
expressing the desire to be show 
dancing on the deck and gener? 
good fellowship was picturesque b 
vincing. For all I knew, Allaire mi 
got a sick ship hoisted off on her, s¢ 


Jack Horner pie,” I said. 
suppose we have a look at these 
of ours. I happen to know a litt 

(Continued on Page 127. 
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sort of gear. While the hands are 
ng out those cases we might go over 
yapers.”” 
\ll the papers need is your signature as 
‘ourth owner,” Allaire said. 
Vell, then they might need quite a 
I answered shortly. 
e went aboard the Evangeline. Davide 
ed us into a handsome, roomy cabin 
1ed in mahogany, big rooms with shore 
and a bath and showers. It appeared 
the pampered youngest son, Davide, 
his return from Paris with a painting 

or two, had been teasing his fond 
xr for a yacht. He wanted a floating 
o, to paint and entertain aboard. 
ting to infuse this sort of life with 
us purpose, Sefior Arias bought the 
igeline at a bargain in Colon and gave 
o Davide. 
ie Evangeline had been a waif ship 
sliding out of the stocks. She had 

built for a two-masted schooner 
iary seiner. The man to order her 
died, and his estate had sold her at a 
(0 aman who sent her to Boston with a 
of ice in midwinter. Looks odd, but so 
es to see the iceman fetching in a block 
our box with the mercury at zero. She 
sold twice again before doing any more 

She was sent once to the Grand 

‘s codfishing, and once to the Georges 
mackerel, but was too big. Then she 
yought by a man getting up an expedi- 
partly scientific, partly treasure hunt- 
On the strength of the former, they 
to beat their way through the Canal, 
he I. C. C. could not see it that way; 
acking funds, there they stuck. The 
3 mover mortgaged her to Sefior Arias, 
six months later bought her for less 
a third her building price, put her in 
condition throughout and gave her to 
de to play with. Davide carried his 
r’s cargoes North and made a little 
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money, then lost it and more on what he 
brought back on his own account. He 
tackled the game precisely wrong, putting 
his money into cargoes that declined to 
yield it up again. 

The Evangeline had recently been rated 
A-1 by Lloyd appraisers, her present ap- 
proximate value placed at eighteen thou- 
sand dollars. She had goods now aboard for 
which his receipts showed Davide to have 
paid seventy-five hundred dollarsin Boston. 
A fair value for our Tinker would have 
been about that amount, I thought. And 
Allaire had paid out actually only five thou- 
sand dollars for her share of the munitions. 
So that a flat trade, ship for ship, with all 
aboard, looked pretty good. This was what 
Allaire had, with no great difficulty, talked 
Davide into. 

The papers for the transfer had all been 
drawn before the American consul and re- 
quired only my signature, the official attest- 
ing of it waived. Davide’s act of exchange 
did not specify the nature of the cargo aboard 
either vessel or its value, but included “all 
present contents of aforesaid vessels aboard 
them at this day and hour excepting the 
strictly personal effects of their respective 
people.” 

The trade had actually been made in the 
consul’s office, but was not valid until my 
signature should be affixed. I now affixed 
it, then suggested that the munitions be 
duly inspected in presence of us all. This 
job promised a lot of hard work and the 
making of a good deal of a mess below, but 
here again Allaire’s clever foresight became 
apparent. She had caused several strips 
of the cabin deck planking to be lifted 
and then lightly tacked down, having an- 
ticipated the necessity of haste in getting 
rid of her contraband, so that under the 
united efforts of Captain Poole, Cyril, my- 
self and McIntosh, with Davide skipping 
about and getting in the way—except when 
he served us cooling drinks, for it was a hot, 
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perspiring job—we soon had the cases of 
arms and ammunition exposed and the tops 
of about a dozen lifted at random. They 
were splendid modern weapons—the type 
and source of which I think it better not to 
mention—and there being nothing to hin- 
der, we loaded and fired several to test the 
ammunition. 

“My word,” Davide cried, “but papa 
will be pleased!” 

“Mind you don’t get yourself nabbed,” 
I advised. 

“No bloomin’ fear. I trade off this lum- 
bering ark of mine for a snappy little Amer- 
ican yacht right here in Trujillo, where I’m 
known. Why should anybody suspect any- 
thing?”’ 


“Gomez might try to hold you up,” 


I said. 

“Not for a second. He does too much 
business with papa, and besides he’s a good 
old sort.”’ 

aay when they saw you follow us 
ou — 

“Sure! That’s just the lovely part of it. 
That’s what you might call Miss Forsyth’s 
smoke screen. She had me get Papa Go- 
mez to cash my check. Well, he thinks 
of course that I meant to buy your muni- 
tions and put ’em aboard my schooner. 
Some of these fishing boats will report 
our confab out here. But they don’t know 
we're swapping horses in the middle of 
the stream.” 

“Oh, you Allaire!” I breathed, as I caught 
the idea. 

Davide laughed. 

“Beware Allaire! 
I'll say.” 

“Yes, like mosquitoes,’ I agreed. ‘‘But 
with the difference that they hum.” I 
turned to Captain Poole. “‘Now that we’ve 
made our trade, would you be so kind as to 
show me our new ship?” 


A dangerous lady, 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


is was the beginning of the end. The 
he had given her went unanswered. 
id her number now, but it was invaria- 
usy. This excited his suspicions and he 
ad her out to dinner. Tearfully she 
yesought him to forget her. He had 
7s done that, particularly at Christmas- 
and on the occasion of her birthday 
rersary. 
en briefly and tersely between her 
m sobs she confessed that much as she 
for him she could never really trust a 
who never talked about his radio 
nplishments 
s golf score. 
first doubts 
risen, she told 
a few weeks 
®, when she 
en him eating 
na Thursday. 
d with that 
‘as gone, and 
as left alone 
his thoughts 
the unpaid 
He could 
: forgiven 
thing but the 


reckless mood 
Jered another 
of soup and 
ed it in grim 
‘e. This in it- 
yas a sign of 
thing unu- 
‘and was but 
at indication 
ie storm of 
.on seething 
o his soul, 
1 the soup 
to alleviate 
slightest de- 


ke other 
en he had 
‘nm, she had 
_ been quite 
same since 
iad seen the 
2. She had 
1d before the 
2—years be- 
he prince had 
thought of 
ng, in fact. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


“Misunderstood!” 

He repeated the word to himself with a 
hissing intonation, the probable reaction 
from the pent-up emotion of his silent soup- 
ing, as he left the place. 

He laughed harshly at the futility of it 
all as the waiter intercepted him at the door 
with the check. Like most other women, 
she could not understand. Women never 
understood. 

At his favorite barber’s he gave the pass- 
word, and during the remainder of the eve- 
ning proceeded to asphyxiate his sorrows in 
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stimulant of alleged Scotch and decidedly 
weak ancestry. 

And later, since there was no other place 
to go, he dragged his weary footsteps 
homeward. 

In the hall the goldfish blinked insolently 
at him, and with a sweep of his heavy cane 
he put an end to this indignity for all time. 
There was something strangely humorous 
about the little fish which wriggled on the 
tiled floor, and he laughed immoderately. 

Then suddenly from the dark background 
of the stairs a veritable hurricane descended 
upon him. Sun- 
dry domestic uten- 
sils and ornaments 
struck him in vari- 
ous portions of 
his anatomy and 
he finally col- 
lapsed weakly on 
the floor as a piece 
of genuine Chip- 
pendale wielded 
by a capable hand 
chipped a portion 
from his scalp, and 
a shrieking femi- 
nine voice cried: 

“You dissolute, 
roistering, loafing 
philanderer, I'll 
teach you to stay 
out all hours of the 
night with your dis- 
reputable friends, 
and then come 
home in this con- 
dition!” 

And she pro- 
ceeded with the 
lesson. Later, as 
he weakly disen- 
gaged his battered 
remains from the 
wreckage of the 
drawing-room fur- 
niture, and ten- 
derly fingered the 
permanent wavein 
his skull, he smiled 
wanly, but without 
enthusiasm. 

At last he had 
found her—the 
woman who really 
understood him. 

—George Peck. 
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Use (© PAGES for 


permanent mending 
——=—— 


WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 
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ADDING MACHINE 
@ Adds as rapidly and accurately as a : 3 
$300 machine, yet fits the vest pocket. 
Mechanically perfect. Easy to operate 
—nothing to get out of order. Everyone 
who uses figures should own one. 
Counts Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
Don’t carry a pocket full of pencil stubs and scrap 

= paper to do your figuring. Carry a Ve-Po-Ad. 
’ ° Send no money. 

: 10 Days Tria Just name and ad- 
dress and we will send machine postpaid. 
Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it for 
10 days to prove it does all we claim. If 
not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 
money. Limited supply. Send order today. 
Reliable Adding Mach. Corp., Dpt. 49 
170 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Here’s a money maker, Everybody 
AGENTS wants one. Splendid profit. Write 
for special offer. 


Keep your temper when a 
button comes off by keep- 
ing a box of Pilcher But- 
tons handy. Nosewing; 3 
sizes—3 colors. Medium 
size for fly of trousers. If 
your dealer can’t supply, 
send his name and 10c for 
box of six or 25c for full ass’t. 
J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


=e DUIMONS 
200 Sheets — 100 Envelopes 
SF 0085 
| ES 


smooth writing 
surface, Size _ 
Postage 6 x 7 inches 
PSA Prepaid with envelopes Fey 
to match. Has that crisp, crackly “feel” dd f 
that identifies it to everyone as superior / 
quality stationery. Special handy box 
keeps paper and envelopes in order and | 
easily reached, preventing waste. Loos Se RE 
Your Name and Address Printed FREE ! esse 
on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark 
blue, up to 4 lines. Type is Plate Gothic, designed especially for 
clearness and good taste. Makes a personal stationery you will be 


| delighted to use. An ideal gift printed with your friend’s name. This 


stationery, unprinted, would ordinarily cost you more than $1.00; our 
large production at narrow margin makes this special offer possible. 
Just send your name and address (write or print clearly) with $1.00 
(west of Denver and outside the U. S. $1.10) and this generous 
box of stationery will come to you neatly packed, postage prepaid. 
Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. Order today! 


National Stationery Co. **75 20 5o' 9 ithe” 


TO ANY BOY 
WHO WANTS MONEY— 


earn—every Thursday after- 
noon; a “Bonus” your first month; 
best boys’ prizes, besides: we offer you all these 
if each week you will deliver The Post and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal to friends near your home 
(in U.S.). Easy to start. Mail a post-card with 
your name and address to THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, Sales Div., 357 Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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RIEST CAR ON THE HIGHWAY 
: whe 


sin" 


mh, 


—A Four Door Coach 


The peak of automobile engineering achievement —The maxi- 
mum of automobile value—Created by Velie—and ready for 
your inspection at the National Automobile Shows. 


Velie designed the now popular roomy type of six-cylinder Coach with wide 
doors— Now Velie goes a step farther and creates the four door Coach— 
A car with ample room for five, with four doors, insuring perfect freedom 
of entrance and egress— 


Another New 
Velie 


The four passenger Roadster— 


And all at a price hitherto unapproached for a car of its size and character— Snap and style all over it— 


Mounted on the standard Velie 118-inch wheelbase chassis—with its won- Choice of two colors—light tan or gray— 


derful Velie built six-cylinder 50 horsepower airplane type motor—its 
hydraulic four wheel brakes and full size balloon tires, it is beyond all 
question “The Smartest Car on the Highway”— 


Dickie seat in rear deck— 


Completely equipped with bumpers, 
motometer, cowl lights, automatic wind- 
shield cleaner, clock, cigar lighter and 
scuff plates— 


Equipment includes—Dome light, rear vision mirror, 
automatic windshield cleaner, robe rail, transmission 
lock, door locks, ventilating windows, ventilating one- 
piece windshield, cowl ventilator, plate-glass windows. 


Upholstered in fine Spanish leather. 
All the other standard Velie features. 


A truly wonderful addition to the Velie 
line. See it at the Shows. 


Finished in blue, the popular new dull satin finish 
that cannot be destroyed. Write for the New Velie Book. 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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THe CONFISCATORY INHER I= 
TANCE TAX 


(Continued from Page 25) 


total tax. The act also provided for a 
tax, with the same rates as the estate 
upon the total amount of gifts made 
ng the calendar year. It is a new de- 
ure, and as President Coolidge has 
od, “is difficult of enforcement and 
ytful of legality.” 
. general, state inheritance-tax laws are 
d on a theory a little different from the 
ral; their tax is upon the right to re- 
2 rather than to bequeath property, 
the rates are applied against the indi- 
al share of the beneficiary and not on 
estate as a whole. Rates and exemp- 
; are more favorable to direct heirs than 
hose of a collateral nature, the rates 
sasing and the exemptions decreasing 
ne degree of kinship diminishes or dis- 
vars. State inheritance-tax laws are 
h older than the Federal law and it is 
ittedly more within the province of the 
» to impose such a tax than for the 
sral Government, since the devolution 
operty is governed by the statute of the 
> where the property has its situs. 
ithin recent years the necessity for 
ng revenues has caused many of the 
s to cast aside their old theory of tax- 
mly such property as had a situs in the 
» and to embrace a policy of taxing 
ything that is within their power to 
Thus we now have a condition where 
may be taxed not only by the Federal 
srnment and the state in which one 
but by the state under whose laws the 
oration is organized whose stocks and 
Is one owns, and by the state in which 
corporation may be doing business or 
hich it owns property. 
iirty-four states now tax nonresident 
ers of stocks of companies incorporated 
r their laws; eight tax the transfer of 
<s of companies owning property within 
‘limits; and eleven tax the transfer of 
<s of companies which merely operate 
in the state. Likewise bonds of com- 
es incorporated under their laws are 
ble by seventeen states, and four states 
the transfer of bonds of companies 
h merely own property or operate 
in their borders. Twelve states tax the 
esident holders of bonds issued by 
‘own municipalities. In addition, hold- 
f securities of companies incorporated 
ore than one state may be taxed by 
state on the full value of such se- 
ies. 


hrinkage in Falling Markets 


‘emptions are generally apportioned in 
atio that the property within the state 
3 to the entire estate, wherever located, 
h means that a theoretical exemption 
0,000 may be reduced to $100 or less, 
at least one state provides that the 
iption shall be diminished by the value 
| transfers not within the state, which 
ially amounts to no exemption at all. 
many of the estates that I have in- 
gated the taxes paid to outside states 
been but a trifling sum, but the ex- 
e incidental to procuring the transfer 
xable securities has greatly augmented 
idministration costs of the estate; and 
me cases the delay in procuring waiy- 
rom a foreign state has prevented the 
itors from taking advantage of a fa- 
ble market. One of the officers of an 
ern trust company recently told me of 
state for which they were executors, 
hh suffered a loss of $120,000 through a 
point drop in the market price of an 
‘ompany stock that required waivers 
. Oklahoma before a transfer could be 
e. Negotiations between the trust 
dany and the taxing authorities were 
ed on by telegraph, but before the 
ers could be procured the price had 
ped and the estate sustained a heavy 
This is not an unusual case, and I 
ure to say that every trust company 
has handled a large number of estates 
aad a similar experience. 
seems logical in discussing the effect of 
taxes upon actual estates to consider 
rations from each of several states in 
rather than from the country as a 
e; and since New York is the center of 
th in America, it is pertinent to begin 
liscussion with the effect of inheritance 
sin that state. It is worthy of note at 
point that New York is one of the few 


states which do not tax bequests made to 
charitable or educational organizations 
without the state. Most states penalize 
such bequests by applying their highest 
schedule of rates and allowing practically 
no exemption. 

In the estate of John D. Crimmins, of 
New York City, a Federal estate tax of 
$610,403, a New York inheritance tax of 
$122,456, and other taxes, including unpaid 
income taxes and transfer taxes paid to 
states other than New York of $42,563, 
were assessed against a net estate of $4,767,- 
223—a total tax bill of more than $775,000 
that had to be paid in cash within a limited 
period. In the somewhat smaller estate— 
$1,241,790—of Julien T. Davies, state and 
Federal taxes amounted to nearly $125,- 
000, while in the $54,000,000 estate of 
William L. Harkness the Federal estate tax 
was $12,924,785, the New York tax $1,- 
989,421, and taxes paid in eighteen other 
states amounted to $2,383,433. It was nec- 
essary for this estate to borrow the money 
to meet its tax bill, and the executors’ ac- 
count shows that $288,552 was paid out in 
the interest on the loan. The goodwill of 
the banking firm of Brown Brothers, New 
York, was considered an asset in the estate 
of Charles D. Dickey, one of the partners, 
and the remaining members of the firm 
were assessed a tax thereon. Total taxes 
were $344,329 on a net estate of $2,759,088. 


Other Great Estates 


The Federal estate tax on the estate of 
William H. Newman, president of the New 
York Central, was $51,023; the New York 
tax, $29,919; and other taxes, $8160. The 
gross value of the estate was $788,766. 
Total taxes of $97,000 were charged against 
the $952,912 estate of ex-President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, including about $53,000 for 
the Federal tax. In this estate the present 
value of future royalties upon Mr. Roose- 
velt’s books were part of the taxable estate. 
The estate of Theodore P. Shonts was re- 
duced by debts from $847,868 to $289,263 
and still further reduced by a tax burden of 
more than $36,000. 

It often happens that the death which 
causes these taxes also brings to light other 
taxes which have either been evaded or de- 
layed in their assessment during life. Thus 
in the estate of one decedent, additional 
income taxes covering a period of seven 
years and totaling $383,000 were part of the 
$1,423,025 tax bill charged against his $6,- 
000,000 estate. And in another estate unpaid 
income taxes of $140,000 covering a period 
of four years prior to death, with debts and 
expenses of $200,000, caused a reduction in 
value from $600,000 to $260,000. The 
testator in this estate had made outright 
bequests to charity totaling $120,000, and 
the residue of his estate, which was left to 
the family, was forced to carry the entire 
burden. 

William K. Vanderbilt left an estate of 
$54,530,966. The total tax bill was about 
$15,000,000, the Federal and New York 
taxes being $11,469,290 and $1,934,571 re- 
spectively. The two sons, who were the 
executors, refused their legal commissions 
for the reason that the income taxes which 
would be payable were more than the total 
inheritance taxes which would accrue if 
they received the same amount as a part of 
their respective inheritances. 

The state of New Jersey received the 
sum of $482,554 as its tax on the transfer of 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company stock 
which formed a part of the $43,000,000 es- 
tate of Frederick G. Bourne. The total tax 
bill in this estate was in excess of $12,000,- 


The estate of Henry A. Strong, of 
Rochester, also paid New Jersey a large 
transfer tax on the stock of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Taxes in this estate, 
which inventories $16,052,408, were as fol- 
lows: Federal, $2,847,939; New York, 
$741,445; and other, $1,014,327. State and 
Federal taxes depleted the $9,676,000 es- 
tate of George K. Birge, of Buffalo, by 
about 22 per cent. 

Rhode Island places two taxes upon the 
transfer of property by death: first an es- 
tate tax upon the estate as a whole and then 
an inheritance tax upon the distributive 
shares. The estate of Charles C. Gardiner, 
of Providence, with a net valuation of 


"The Nickel Lunch’ 


HE way to aman’s heart has 

long been known, but the 
shortest path is certainly via 
Planters PennantSalted Peanuts. 
It’s:simply marvelous the way 
they, disappear. Taste one of 
those crisp, golden kernels and 
the rest of the available supply 
is as good as gone. 


Planters Peanuts are the best 
you ever tasted because they are 
specially selected from the very 
pick of the whole crop. None but 
the biggest and finest need apply. 
Then, they are roasted to a de- 
lectable brown and salted so you 
can’t resist them. 

Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are in 
the glassine bag with the 
“‘Planters’’ name and ‘‘Mr. 
Peanut”’ on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, 
Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


MR. PEANUT | 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. * 


Pantera 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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GAME that all card players have 
longed for—a really good game for 
two people—a game intended especially 
for two and only for two— Russian Bank. 


Let our book ‘The Official 
Rules of Card Games’”’ tell you 
how to play it. 
You can learn it in ten minutes—but 
you can play it every night and find it 
fascinating every time. Each player has 


an equal chance to win because each 
plays with a complete pack of cards. 


Complete rules of Russian Bank 
in this book, and about 300 other 
card games. 250 pages. 20c post- 
paid. 

14 games of solitaire 

34 games for two players 

31 games for three players 

European games 
Games for the family, for odd 
numbers when company comes, 
one game that can take as many 
as seventeen players yet requires 
only one pack of cards. 


Send coupon below 


A knowledge of Russian Bank and a 
couple of packs of Bicycle Cards equip 
any two people anywhere to enjoy the 
mental recreation that has never been 
surpassed—a game of cards. 


But Bicycles are essential if you would 
get the utmost pleasure out of this or 
any other game. There is no substitute 
for their big indexes, perfect finish and 
long wear. The Bicycle quality that every 
card player desires cannot be bought for 


Congress Cards are the most less than the Bicycle price. 
artistic cards that can be made. 
Especially designed for parties, 
gifts, and prizes. Exquisite pic- 
torial and decorative backs in 
color; gold edges; handsome 
telescope cases. 


Send coupon for your choice of our 
interesting books 


THE UsS2PUAY ING-CARD CO: 


Dept. A-3, Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Canada 


Buy either Bicycle or Congress 
Cards in single packs or in the 
new two-pack cases holding 
two decks with contrasting 
backs, especially convenient for 
all games requiring 
two packs of cards. 


Gq 
ave 
eoand 
® Bue 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. A-3, Cincinnati, U. S, A., or Windsor, Canada. 

Please send the books checked. 

The Official Rules of Card Games 
—as described above .........:c0c0ss008: 20c 

Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 


Operating Radio Station WSAI 


Let us know if you hear our programs. We invite 
comments and suggestions. 


-@., BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


Entertaining with Cards — every- 
thing from invitation to menus...... 6c 


Card Stunts for Kiddies—build- 


—teaches all the fine points that 
Check the expert players know ............... 10c IHG; POUSZIES, CECH Pec ee eens 6c 
the books Fortune Telling—with regular cards 6c Six Popular Card Games—com- 
you want Card Tricks—feats of magic for plete Rules of Auction, Cribbage, 
boys and adultsie. ae. ue 6c 500, Pinochle, Pitch, Solitaire........ 6c 
All seven 
50 CONES — NAN rrceercccnnsrenrccnsesccanccsnscsessscescannscconssanscoenesnesscnsscnnessassscascnassscessoussdebssecssecessanncsepsssanssccreccens 
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$436,317, paid the following taxes: Fed- 
eral, $24,406; Rhode Island, $7955; and 
other taxes, $11,254; and taxes totaling 
$34,542 were assessed against the $317,607 
estate of Earl H. Potter, of the same city. 

My investigation disclosed the fact that 
the securities held by persons of wealth in 
Massachusetts were more diversified as far 
as the geographical location of the issuing 
corporations was concerned than those of 
the citizens of any other state. As a con- 
sequence, the transfer taxes paid to outside 
states by Massachusetts decedents becomes 
a large portion of the tax bill of their es- 
tates. In the estate of former Ambassador 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, which was valued at 
$6,340,477, the Federal estate tax was 
$854,488, the Massachusetts tax $108,167, 
and other taxes $136,194, of which transfer 
taxes were a large part. Likewise in the 
estate of George Von L. Meyer, former Sec- 
retary of the Navy, which had a net valua- 
tion .of about $1,250,000, other taxes 
amounted to $58,547, while the Federal and 
Massachusetts taxes were $153,425 and 
$44,366 respectively. 

The inheritance tax rates in Connecticut 
under the present law are quite similar to 
those of New York, and the taxes are just 
as onerous. The estate of William H. Far- 
fell, of Bridgeport, with a net value of 
$540,628, paid the following taxes: Federal, 

13,840; Connecticut, $11,333; and other, 
$6789...The estates of Ira Dimock and Ed- 
ward P.-Hickmott, of Hartford, with net 
valuations of $740,866 and $1,594,616, paid 
taxes amounting to $73,359 and $238,585 
respectively. 

Pennsylvania’s inheritance-tax law is 
unlike that of most of the states, being a 
flat rate of 2 per cent to direct heirs and 10 
per cent to collateral heirs, without exemp- 
tion. The classification of collateral heirs 
includes all bequests made to charity, the 
only exemption under the law being a be- 
quest for public exhibition purposes within 
the state. Thus in the Henry C. Frick es- 
tate the court held that though a bequest 
of land for a city park was exempt, the be- 
quest of money to equip and maintain it 
was not, and the state accordingly taxed a 
bequest to the city of Pittsburgh. 

The Frick estate is the largest that my 
investigation has encountered, having a 
gross value of $93,000,000. A large share of 
the estate passed to organizations exempt 
under the Federal law, and the Federal 
estate tax was $6,638,898. The Pennsyl- 
vania inheritance tax amounted to $3,167,- 
197 and other taxes totaled $1,546,565, 
in which nineteen other states had a share, 
West Virginia and Kansas each receiving 
more than $300,000. The executors of this 
estate recently procured a decision in their 
favor on a suit brought against the Gov- 
ernment to recover tax paid upon life insur- 
ance payable to named individuals, the 
court holding that such insurance was not 
a part of the estate and not taxable. The 
case has been carried to the Supreme 
Court, where it is now pending. 


Ohio Examples 


Two other prominent estates in Pitts- 
burgh are those of H. J. Heinz and Phi- 
lander C. Knox. The Heinz estate, with a 
net value of $6,724,811, was assessed total 
taxes of $1,504,704; and the Knox estate 
suffered proportionately, with taxes of 
$129,016 on a net value of $1,229,000. 

The estate of Edward B. Smith, Phila- 
delphia banker, with a net value of $2,499,- 
672, paid out more than 13 per cent of that 
amount in taxes, the total tax bill being 
$333,495; and a similar shrinkage occurred 
in the estate of Arthur E. Newbold, on 
which the taxes totaled $206,349 on a net 
estate of $1,153,465. About $38,000 of this 
tax was paid to New York on the transfer 
of securities taxable in that state. The 
Simon B. Fleisher estate, with a net valua- 
tion of $3,578,364, paid the following taxes: 
Federal, $351,326; Pennsylvania, $58,561; 
and other, $67,931. The estate of Louis H. 
Hisenlohr passed entirely to collateral heirs 
and paid a tax of more than $240,000 to 
Pennsylvania alone. The net estate 
amounted to $2,527,000. 

An amendment to the Ohio inheritance- 
tax law affecting direct heirs became opera- 
tive in July, 1919; prior to that date only 
collateral heirs were taxed. The estate of 
John H. Farley, of Cleveland, having a net 
value of $471,279, paid out about 10 per 
cent of that amount in various taxes. The 
$6,000,000 estate of Edward Ford, of To- 
ledo, paid taxes as follows: Federal, $987,- 
139; Ohio, $101,370; and other, $393,285, 
the last item including about $60,000 paid 
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to Michigan upon property taxable thi 
The total amount of taxes paid nau 
estate of J. Walter Freiberg, of Cincinn 
was $82,000, or about 9 per cent of the n 
value of the estate. In Columbus, the a 
est estate recorded under the us the a 
was that of William A. Miller, with a 
values lightly more than $3,000,000. T 
amounted to $415,758. The estate of J 
H. Patterson, Dayton manufacturer, a 
was valued at more than $6,500, 000, 
the following taxes: Federal, $818, 6 
Ohio, $179,053; and other, $287, 183. 
the estate of Harry E. Talbott, also 
Dayton, two notes made by persons 
were residents of Ontario were taxed at 
rate of 22 per cent by the province. To 
taxes amounted to $458,000 on a net es’ 
of about $2,000,000. 

The estate of the late Charles L. Fre 
of Detroit, Michigan, furnishes an 
standing example of the viciousness of SOr 
of the state laws. Of this estate, with an 
value of $3,000,000, the Smithsonian Ins 
tution at Washington, D. C., received t 
bulk. Such a bequest is not taxable un 
our Federal law, but was taxed by Mie 
gan because the recipient organization w 
not within the state. The total taxes we 
more than $500,000, of which $475,000 w 
paid to Michigan. The estate of Philip | 
Gray, valued at more than $8,500, 
paid taxes totaling more than $1,500, 000, 


which the Federal Government recei 
the greater part. The late Senator P 
H. MeMillan, of Michigan, left a net est: 
of $2,617, 948, against which taxes 
assessed as follows: Federal, $238, 
Michigan, $58,963; and other, ‘$67,324, 
Rates Doubled in Illinois 
a 
The rates of tax under the Illin 
inheritance-tax law were doubled in 1 
and that state now taxes as high as 30 p 
cent on some bequests. Taxes amount 
to $810,000 were paid from the $4,300,0 
estate of A. C. Bartlett, of Chicago. Th 
does not include a tax paid in Arizona ¢ 
property located there. The estate of Ar 
M. Swift paid taxes of more than $880,00 
The net value of her estate was $5,236,772 
The estate of Levy Mayer, prominent Cl 
cago attorney, with a net value of $8,41 
822, paid the following taxes: Feder 
$1, 191, 154; Illinois, $814,886; and oth 
$85, 234, The last item does not include 
large tax payable to West Virginia 
stocks of corporations organized under t 
laws of that state, the final figures not bei 
available at the time the investigation 3 
made. ; 
Wisconsin is one of the few states th 
tax life insurance when payable to nam 
beneficiaries, the courts having upheld # 
validity of that provision of the statute. 
the estate of August Bergenthal, of M 
waukee, valued at about $1,000,000, 
cluding $30,000 of such insurance, ta 
were assessed as follows: Federal, $42,7 
Wisconsin, $67,710; and other, $25,2! 
The estate of Charles R. Manville, with 
net value of $4,182,353, paid total taxes 
$950,666, including about $110,000 paid 
New York on the transfer of the stock 0 
New York corporation. 
Another example of the policy which 
majority of the states have adopted 
shown in the estate of Oliver Cros 
St. Paul manufacturer, where a bequest 
$100,000 to the University of Maine 
taxed $12,245 by Minnesota. Had thet 
quest been made to an institution wit 
the state there would have been no # 
The estate of Mrs. J. J. Hill, widow of 
empire builder, paid a Federal estate tax 
$2,011,065 and a Minnesota tax of $322, 
upon a net valuation of about $11,00 


tional taxes upon transfers deemed t 
been made in contemplation of death. 


excess of $50,000,000, paid a tax in 
sota of $1,490, 226; but since the F 
estate tax did not come into force un 


Queal, Minneapolis lumberman, paid ta: 


estate of $2,355,840, and the $3,500, 
estate of John Washburn paid the follo 
taxes: Federal, $333,226; Minneso 
$101,559; and other, $164,168. 
It has no doubt become evident from’ 
illustrations given that the burden of de: 
taxes is not confined to any one state 
section of the country. The laws of | 
various states may differ in many respet 


(Continued on Page 133) 


(Continued from Page 130) 
the final result is the same. The 
ritance-tax laws of the states west of 
Mississippi are perhaps not so old as 
ie in the East, but their effect upon the 
e estates is not less on that account. 
he estate of Joseph T. Bird, of Kansas 
r, Missouri, paid $400,769 in taxes, or 
it 17.5 per cent of its net value; and 
estate of Joseph S. Loose, of the same 
, carried a similar burden, with taxes 
ollows: Federal, $131,986; Missouri, 
3,749; and other, $26,590. The net 
te was $2,855,276. In St. Louis the 
te of Henry G. Brookings, with a net 
ie of $684,000, paid $58,835 in taxes, of 
*h $39,700 was the state’s share; and 
estate of John Scullin, with a net value 
32,344,016, paid the following taxes: 
eral, $170,237; Missouri, $75,158; and 
ar, $79,339. 
nder the operation of the Colorado 
ritance-tax law the estate of William 
Daniels, of Denver, paid a tax to the 
e of $72,914 on a net valuation of 
82,689. The Federal estate tax and 
sr taxes brought the total up to $165,- 

The $7,500,000 estate of Verner Z. 
d, of the same city, paid total taxes of 
162,730, of which about $250,000 was 
2cted by Colorado. In Salt Lake City 
estate of the late Senator Thomas 
rns, with a net value of $1,771,187, paid 
following taxes: Federal, $158,556; 
h, $67,375; and other, $44,613; and 
estate of his associate in business, 
id Keith, paid a total tax bill of $318,- 
on a net valuation of $2,017,310. Of 
total, Utah received $98,000. 


Community-Property Laws 


he largest estate on record in Oregon is 
of the late Henry L. Pittock, of Port- 
, With a net value of about $7,000,000. 
various taxes paid were as follows: 
eral, $1,108,650; Oregon, $226,089; 
other, $137,599. The estate of Robert 
nman, also of Portland, which was just 
ath as large as the Pittock estate, paid 
1 taxes of $66,000, or almost 10. per 
of its net value. 
he community-property law in Califor- 
serves to reduce the taxable estate in 
3 where the property was acquired sub- 
ent to marriage and is inherited by the 
iving spouse. The inheritance-tax 
3 in force, however, are among the 
est imposed by any state, so that the 
intage gained through the community- 
erty law is somewhat nullified. In Los 
ales the $282,000 estate of John 
vellyn paid taxes totaling $27,000. 
estate was not community property. 
estate of John Slauson, of Los Angeles, 
a net value of $994,712, paid taxes 
unting to $134,613, of which $77,380 
‘collected by the state. In San Fran- 
» the estate of Daniel T. Murphy, 
ed at $763,291, paid a tax bill in the 
of $86,600, of which $53,000 was Gali- 
‘a’s share, and about $4750 was paid to 
5 other states on the transfer of tax- 
“securities. The $6,000,000 estate of 
‘ge Whittell paid a tax to California of 
273. A large tax was paid also to New 
< on the transfer of New York stocks. 
total tax bill was about $700,000. 
ie illustrations given above, taken 
. various localities, are not extreme 
3, but reflect the conditions existing in 
tverage estate. There are cases on rec- 
where estates composed of taxable se- 
jes have been inherited by distant 
ives or strangers and have been sub- 
to tax in four or five jurisdictions. It is 
uncommon for such an estate to be 
‘ced by half through the payment of 
3. Theoretically it is possible for an 
se to be taxed to an amount exceeding 
alue, but the conditions precedent to 
a case would be extraordinary and I 
vt whether an estate meeting those 
itions has actually existed. My in- 
gation has failed to disclose any, nor 
I found any reported by others. 
‘ost of the cases cited have been estates 
a value of $1,000,000 or more. That 
is the result of using only the estates of 
ms who had acquired some promi- 
8, if not throughout the entire country, 
at least in the state where they re- 
|; and it is not to be inferred from the 
that the estates cited were large that 
mall estate does not carry a tax liabil- 
Inheritance taxes are an important 
r in every estate, whether large or 


ider the present Federal law the tax 
' a $100,000 estate is $500. On an 
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estate of $500,000 it is $19,000. This tax, 
however, may be reduced not more than 
25 per cent by the amount of tax paid to 
any state or territory. Assuming an estate 
of $100,000 passing to a wife, and applying 
the laws of the various states, it appears 
that the smallest tax would result in Kan- 
sas, because of the unusually large ex- 
emption allowed a wife in that state. The 
highest tax would result in either Utah or 
Wisconsin, although in Utah it would be im- 
material whether the beneficiary was a wife 
or someone of a more distant relationship. 
On the same assumption, an estate of 
$500,000 would pay the smallest tax in 
Nebraska or New Mexico, and the highest 
tax would result in California, Illinois or 
Wisconsin. Of the forty-five states taxing 
bequests to direct heirs, the average tax in 
the first assumed case would be $2060 and 
in the second $18,100. Adding the net 
Federal estate tax to these amounts, we 


find that the average tax on an estate of | 


$100,000 transferred to a wife is $2435 and 
the average tax on the $500,000 estate is 
$32,350. 

If the estate were composed of securi- 
ties taxable in states other than that of 
domicile, or passed wholly or in part to 
collateral heirs, this average would be 
greatly increased.- For example, if the es- 
tates as above assumed were transferred to 
a niece, the average tax upon the $100,000 
estate would be $5975, and on the $500,000 
estate it would amount to $56,550. And 
again, if the testator was a resident of Ore- 
gon and the property transferred was com- 
posed entirely of the securities of Arkansas 
corporations, the total state and Federal 
taxes would be $30,285 in the first instance 
and $244,160 in the second. The obvious 
moral is: Don’t live in Oregon and leave 
Arkansas property to a niece. 

Estate and inheritance taxes are usually 
payable in cash within a limited period, 
and cash is not a very large element in the 
average estate. My investigation disclosed 
the interesting fact that the cash content of 
the average estate of residents of the Pacific 
Coast is considerably less than the average 
in similar estates in the eastern or central 
part of the country. Another interesting 
and somewhat astonishing disclosure is the 
large amount of cash as an element of the 
multimillionaire estate. The $29,000,000 
estate of Helen C. Bostwick contained 
$2,215,313 in cash; the Joseph R. De- 
Lamar estate of $32,000,000 had $960,034 
in cash; the $32,000,000 estate of Oliver 
H. Payne had $3,289,597 in cash; the 
James Stillman estate of $40,000,000 had 
$2,842,730 in cash, and the William K. 
Vanderbilt estate of $54,000,000 contained 
$1,996,028 in cash. In a tabulation of the 
figures in several hundred actual estates 
the following percentages in regard to both 
cash and taxes were revealed: $100,000 
estate, cash 4.4 per cent, taxes 4.5 per 
cent; $500,000 estate, cash 3.3 per cent, 
taxes 8 per cent; $1,000,000 estate, cash 
2 per cent, taxes 11 per cent; $5,000,000 
estate, cash 1:8 per cent, taxes 16.5 per 
cent; $10,000,000 estate, cash 2.5 per cent, 
taxes 22.5 per cent. 


Losses Due to Liquidation 


Liquidation of part of the assets for the 
purpose of paying taxes, administration 
expenses and debts is a proceeding in very 
nearly every estate. Where the testator 
has made provision for these liabilities 
through life insurance or otherwise, such 
liquidation may not be necessary, or if re- 
quired may easily be effected; but if no 
provision has been made liquidation in- 
variably results in a pecuniary loss to the 
estate. In the Frederick G. Bourne estate a 
loss of $678,564 was sustained through the 
sale of securities at less than their inven- 
tory value. 

Although, as stated at the beginning of 
this article, inheritance taxation is an old 
form of securing state revenue, it has only 
been within the last three or four years 
that the burdensome effect of such taxes 
has become known. This is due to the fact 
that the states formerly did not consider 
such revenue as an important item in the 
scheme of state taxation, and the public 
coffers were easily filled through other and 
more direct forms. But with the enormous 
increase in the cost of government it be- 
came necessary to rely more and more on 
indirect methods to increase state reve- 
nues. The tax laws have therefore been 
revised and amended to insure a greater 
income to the state, and in the inheritance- 
tax laws in particular there have been more 
changes in the past five years than in the 
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This inviting entrance-hall has a Blabon floor of Parquetry Inlaid Linoleum, 1702, with a 
Plain Brown border. To the left Inlaid pattern 584 is seen on the living-room floor, and in 
the back Inlaid pattern 579 on the dining-room floor, with fabric rugs thrown over both. 


Solve that entrance- 


Knraness 

Lind 7° 
VERA 

Look for this label 


on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 


| era nning the 
lor Schemes 


| for YourHome i 
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Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 
should have this 32-page, 
8” x 11” brochure, by 
Hazel H. Adler. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in 
color. It explains the 
correct use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 
15 cts. Write for it now. 


How genuine 
linoleum is made 


Blabon’s Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
cork andoxidized linseed 
oil intimately blended, 
and firmly attached to a 
burlap base. In Inlaid 
and Plain Linoleum 
the patterns and colors 
are pressed clear through 
to the burlap back. In 
Printed grades the 
patterns and colors are 
printed on the linoleum 
body with heavy oil 

paints. 


hall problem! 


You can have a Blabon floor in colorings and 
patterns to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 
And the beauty of a Blabon floor of Inlaid or Plain 
Linoleum is that with all the coming and going, 
the scuffing and scraping, tracking of dirt and mud, 
dripping of water from umbrellas and garments, 
dropping of crumbs, or marring with spots, its 
smooth, .sanitary, splinterless surface is easily 
cleaned. It lightens household cares. The colors 
and patterns stay bright and clear throughout the 
long life of the linoleum. An occasional waxing 
and polishing preserves their freshness and mel- 
lows their tones. Fabric rugs may be thrown over 
them, if desired. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt paper insures 
watertight seams which are practically invisible, 
and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 

There are many places in the home where 
Blabon’s Printed Linoleum, even more moderate 
in price, may be used to advantage. A good floor 
varnish applied once or twice a year helps to 
preserve the pattern. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, 
and mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. Made in 
various standard sizes. 

For genuine linoleum look for the Blabon label, and 
ask for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold by good 
home-furnishing and department stores. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 
Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


Linoleum 


ee 
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Look for the 
Red Stripe 
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The Panel 
With the 


“ott 


| Look for it! 


ANUFACTURERS 
of the highest 
type radio sets pre- 
fer Bakelite- Dilecto, 
the panel with the red 
stripe. These exacting pro- 
fessionals have tested every 
type and kind of panel ma- 
terial, and they know the de- 
pendability, the uniform quality of 
Bakelite-Dilecto. 


No matter whether you buy a set 
or build one—make sure the panel 
has a thin red stripe running along 
the edge, and you will be sure of the 
best radio panel that can be made. 


Bakelite-Dilecto will never warp, 
crack, check, chip or change in the 
least. And it can be easily cut and 
drilled. 


Bakelite-Dilecto is unharmed by 
heat—up to 220° F. Cold, water, oil, 
gasoline, fumes, ozone, solvents and 
most chemicals will never affect it. 
In short it has every scientific advan- 
tage required of the faultless Radio 
panel. 


Bakelite-Dilecto has been used by the 
U. S. Navy and Signal Corps for the last 
eight years, with never a complaint. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE CoO. 


Factory: Newark, Delaware 


Service on Bakelite-Dilecto, Conite, Contex 
Continental- Bakelite and Vul- 
canized Fibre, from: 
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preceding century, and revisions will proba- 
bly become even more frequent in the 
future. 

The inequitable provisions of some of our 
state tax laws have already been noted. The 
state which limits its tax to property which 
is physically within the state is the excep- 
tion and not the rule; most of them arbi- 
trarily attempt to tax everything that is 
capable of bearing a tax. A bequest of his 
freedom to a slave was held to be taxable 
transfer under the Maryland Inheritance 
Tax Act. A bequest for masses for the soul 
is subject to tax in Pennsylvania, but ex- 
empt in New York. Generally speaking, 
the taxing authorities in one state are not 
concerned with the actions of the authori- 
ties in other states, and the fact that prop- 
erty upon which they are assessing a tax 
has already been taxed by two or three 
other jurisdictions is immaterial. 

The problem of overlapping inheritance 
taxes and the resulting disastrous effect 
upon the large estates has awakened a 
public consciousness and we have at pres- 
ent a well-defined movement toward the 
enactment of inheritance-tax statutes that 
will be based more upon a social principle 
than the idea of mere revenue getting. 
The National .Tax Association has devel- 
oped a model inheritance-tax law, some 
features of which have already been adopted 
by a few of the states. President Coolidge, 
in a statement made at the time of signing 
the present revenue bill, advised the calling 
of a conference of the various state and 
Federal tax authorities for the purpose of 
devising some equitable plan of dividing 
this revenue field between the various 
states and between the states and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem, however, will not be discovered over- 
night, and it will probably be some years 
before all the states adopt an agreeable 
law. It is my personal opinion that the 
situation will become much worse before 
it is made better, and it seems to me to be 
advisable that one who does not want his 
estate unduly burdened by taxes should 
make a thorough study of the present laws 
as they affect his estate and make use of 
whatever advantages they permit him, or 
at least take care to avoid doing any- 
thing that might increase the tax burden. 


At Warning Worth Heeding 


In the estate of Charles H. Morse, of 
Chicago, one of the sons was called upon to 
pay more in taxes than his share of the 
estate amounted to, and the Chicago Jour- 


| nal of Commerce, in a comment on the 


case, stated: 

“We solemnly warn every man who has 
anything to leave his wife or children to 
make a study of the inheritance-tax and 
death-tax laws, and to take every available 
measure to limit the depletion which his 
estate will suffer through taxes. The laws 
are so astounding in their intricacy that 
even a business man of high competence 


_ will fall into serious error unless his study 
_ of the laws is thorough. 
an error that the late Charles H. Morse 


It was into such 


fell when he made a will devising his 
$23,000,000 estate.” 

In every estate some plan may be 
adopted which will result in the lowest 
possible tax, and the time and money ex- 
pended in developing that plan will be 
amply repaid by the saving that will 
ensue. 

The provision of our present Federal 


| law, allowing a credit for taxes paid to any 
| state or territory up to 25 per cent of the 


Federal tax, serves to equalize the total 
taxes paid, so that where a $1,000,000 
estate in Florida would pay a Federal es- 
tate tax of $76,000, an estate of the same 
size in New York would pay only $57,000; 
and if the state tax does not exceed $19,000, 


| no advantage could be gained by moving. 


Another point that should be considered in 
this connection is the provision of the dif- 
ferent laws regarding allowable deductions 


| from the gross estate. Although the Fed- 


eral tax is a charge against the entire estate, 
some states do not allow a deduction for 
the amount of such tax. A person living in 
Wisconsin, possessed of an estate of 
$1,000,000 composed of securities of both 
domestic and foreign corporations, would 
save money by moving to Minnesota, 


_ where the inheritance taxes imposed would 
| be lower and the amount of the Federal 


estate tax would be allowed as a deduc- 
tion; or by moving to Ohio, where not 
only are the rates low and the deduction of 
the Federal tax permitted but the amount 
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of the state tax may be credited with ; 
taxes paid to other states, even to the poi 
of canceling the entire local tax. 

Diversification of securities is an o 
maxim to the investment banker. It 
founded, no doubt, on a principle tried a: 
true; but diversification without giving 
thought to the tax collector defeats its oy 
purpose. The security salesman who i 
duces his client to invest in stocks or bon 
of a corporation whose securities are ta 
able in two or three or even in one sta 
other than the state of the client’s re 
dence, is not properly guarding his client! 
interests. Howinconsistent it would be fo 
person, who, being desirous of avoiding 
high income tax, invests his surplus funds 
tax-exempt securities and buys the bonds 
a municipality in a state where the enti 
income on the investment for as much as t 
years may be required to satisfy the stat 
tax requirements at his death. Money a 
securities should be kept within the state 
residence, for some states impose a f; 
when the bonds or stock certificates a 
physically within their borders, ey 
though the issuing corporation has no ¢o 
nection with the state whatever. 


Points to Consider 


Notes and mortgages secured by re 
estate in a foreign state, or notes and op 
accounts where the debtor is domiciled in 
foreign state, may be taxable there. This 
particularly true if one also happens to oy 
real estate in that state or to hold the sto 
of a company incorporated under its lay 
for the right to tax in some states is limit 
only by the power to collect, and if t 
means of collection are given, taxes will | 
assessed against all property which has ai 
conceivable situs in the state. P 

Real estate is taxable only in the sta 
where it is located and at a value d 
termined by disinterested appraisers a 
pointed by the courts. In some stat 
where the realty has been leased for a lo} 
term of years the value for the purpose 
taxation is the present value of the leas 
hold and not the value of the proper 
itself. Patents, royalties or an income for 
term of years or for life are all taxed ont 
commuted value of the expected receipt 
and the tax is due and payable at the sar 
time as the tax on any other property. — 

The exemptions given under the law 
the state of residence should be used tot 
fullest extent that the estate owner’s situ 
tion will permit. | 

Taxes upon holdings in a foreign sta 
may sometimes be avoided, or at least li 
ited, by making a specific bequest of su 
property to a beneficiary who is entitled 
a large exemption or a low rate of tax. 
an estate composed equally of Utah a) 
California property which is to be shared 
a daughter and a niece, it would be pref 
able to give the California estate to t 
daughter and the Utah property to t! 
niece, since that procedure would result! 
the lowest tax. A specific bequest of pr¢ 
erty will tend also to reduce taxes in sta’ 
using the New Jersey method of comfy 
tation. 

Aside from the idea of conservation, 
establishing of a trust fund by will m 
serve further to limit the inroads of ta! 
tion upon an estate. I have in mind a sm 
estate which if left outright to the w 
would have resulted in a tax of about $12 
but which was placed in trust with a pro 
sion to pay her the net income for life @ 
then be distributed among six childr 
The tax saved amounted to about $8 
and the total exemptions allowed the el: 
dren will preclude any possibility of { 
upon their remainder interest. ' a 

I have endeavored to indicate in the f@ 
going paragraphs some of the factors tl 
should be considered by the man who 
sires to minimize the effect of inherita® 
taxes upon his estate. No two estates § 
alike either in their composition or in ! 
conditions surrounding them, but I m# 
tain that a study of the situation will 
every case disclose some step that may! 
taken that will insure a beneficial resi 
And that study should not be limited to! 
law itself, for there are situations that ! 
printed statute does not cover, and the 
thorities intrusted with administratior 
the law are in fact a law unto themsel’s 

It may be that the future will develc 
tax law that is equitable in every resj* 
and satisfactory to all; but judging fil 
present conditions, its appearance is 
imminent. To sit idly by awaiting the! 
actment of such a law is to court poll 
tial confiscation. 


—_ 
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FOR CHARLEY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ernoon. Jane and her mother met com- 

mt with the fact that Glory was en- 

zed, but could not meet the silent ‘‘H’h!”’ 
it disposed of Charley, or their own ap- 
sciation of Henry’s strange behavior. 

“J think perhaps the house is ready for 

” Mrs. Le Grand suggested as Henry 

yyed on for a second week, and then a 

rd. Jane admitted that they must go. 

“It is perfectly safe, but there is no sense 

letting Henry in for trouble,’’ she said. 

Sut, oh, I did want to wait and see 

arley.”’ 

So telegrams were sent and the trunks 

re packed. Henry, coming in from the 

ks in a black mood, made no objection. 

I am leaving myself,’ he said, and half 

hour later was off in his racing car, chew- 

+ bitterly on Glory’s final insult. 

“It is so good of you,” she had said as he 
aced her hands correctly on her driver. 
and I can learn better with you. With 
‘iarley I’d be afraid I was boring him. He 
’t a bit patient.” 

She expected him to find that trait as 
‘arming and masterful as she found it, but 
et a hostile glare. 

TI see. I’m a doormat on which you can 
ilish your shoes for Charley,” he blazed. 
?’m useful till he comes, and then I can 
> thrown out. Heavens, but you’re a de- 
juring egotist—you and your precious 
arley!’’ And he strode off, leaving her 
aring after him in shocked amazement. 
a going, the next day, was another 
de 


Oh, am I making progress? Am I any 
tter?’”’ she exclaimed, clinging to Jane’s 
nd for good-by. 
/*You’reallright,” Jane declared. ‘‘ Going 
nile a minute. Just leave the rest to 
nty. But I wish you could find another 
,arley for me.” 
‘There aren’t any others,’’ Glory told 
i happily. 
bess than a week later Henry reap- 
ared, his racer panting exhaustedly. He 
ind Mrs. Mundy sitting lonely among the 
»king-chairs. Since the Le Grands had 
ae, there had been a quiet fading away of 
» ladies who had discovered that she was 
saint—homely but pungent—so sincere. 
» drew up a chair and listened respect- 
‘ly to a fortieth letter that had come all 
2, way from China to condole the loss of 
'r. Mundy. Jane had dodged Glory’s 
ther, but Henry had deliberately won 
t easy liking. He let her run through two 
three more letters before he asked where 
ory was. Mrs. Mundy sighed. 
Out in the grounds somewheres with a 
‘ok. She’s wearin’ herself to the bone, that 
ie Somepin’s wrong and she won’t say 
iat.’ 
an find out,’ Henry promised, and 
wnt as though he had had good news. 
(Glory sat on a bench under a live oak, a 
tetoric on her knees, her eyes fixed on 
sme dark anxiety. She was not aware of 
Inry until he stood before her. 
“Well, did you like my little demonstra- 
tn?” he began. ‘‘How a perfect gentle- 
tan behaves when he’s annoyed.” 
She had no smile for him. 
“But it was true—I’ve been a horrible 
€otist. Only I couldn’t help it.’’ Big tears 
fied her eyes, slowly brimmed over. ‘You 
(n’t know. Ihad beenso happy, yet, under 
lall, so anxious. And the day after you 
\nt—it happened.” 
_He sat down beside her, taking her hands 
to a quick clasp. 
a My dear, what happened?” 
“A letter. Charley thought it would be a 
1stake—that we’d better give it up.” 
‘Henry muttered a description of Charley, 
}t she did not heed. 
“Oh, I ought to have told him what I was 
igs how I was getting ready!” she cried. 
' could kill myself for being so stupid! I 
pt it all back for the fun of the surprise. 
(1, was there ever such a fool?”” She drew 
ray her hands to beat them together. 
hie coming, but perhaps it’s too late 
w 


[Henry jerked back as though from a blow. 
“Coming?” 
Yes. I telegraphed, ‘Come and talk it 
er,’ and he started the next day. He’ll 
‘i here tomorrow. He’s coming because he 
Jomised, because he’s so fine and honor- 
le, not because he wants to. And it is 
7 own fault. Oh, but he did love me so, in 
‘te of everything! Sometimes I hope! I 
a’t help hoping! Oh, do you think it 
ald come true now?” 


“Of course it will come true!’’ He spoke 
steadily, strongly. “Glory, you don’t half 
know what a wonder you are, what a 
beauty, and so clear and straight and 
splendid. He’ll be on his knees trying to 
make you forget what a fool he’s been.” 
The epithet hit, but she smiled it away. 
“Tt’s all right, take my word for it. You 
are going to be happy.” 

She had lifted and lighted until her joy 
had to run over; .she took his hand be- 
tween both hers, held it to her breast, then 
kissed it. 

“Henry, you’re so good to me!’’ she 
breathed. 

‘‘Am I, dear?” he asked gently. 

He was very good to her all the next day, 
trying to ease the strain of her suspense, 
and so bolstering her faith in herself that 
by night she was triumphant in her joy 
and beauty. She vanished at train time, 
but Henry was loitering by the desk when 
the stage came. He saw several men reg- 
ister, one old and fat, a couple of college 
boys, an obvious bridegroom, and, last, a 
tall, fair young man with the curly beauty 
of a tailors dummy and the dummy’s 
dreadful perfection of dress. There was a 
sensuous pouting little mouth under two 
blond scallops of mustache, pale, fretful 
eyes under larger blond scallops, an insig- 
nificant nose, a flat voice that masqueraded 
in an English accent, nervous hands, a gen- 
eral effect of funk under gentlemanly hau- 
teur. And this was Charley, the prince 
among men. Henry saw him led away to 
the Mundy apartment, then went out and 
got himself arrested for ignoring the speed 
aws. 

Glory had taken a sitting room for the 
meeting and they must have dined there, 
the three of them. Henry hung about all 
the evening, very rude and smoky, feeling 
sure that Glory would come and tell him— 
what? That she was grateful for a saved ro- 
mance? That she was utterly happy with 
that manikin? Looking back with bleak 
honesty on a dead romance of his own, he 
had to admit that happiness was wholly 
possible, and yet he could not quite believe 
it of his Glory. If it had been a rough dia- 
mond,*yes; but this fancy imitation —— 

““My dear, you can’t, you can’t,”’ he mut- 
tered over and over like an invocation. 

He had given her up and was standing 
out on the veranda smoking up at the stars 
when the sound of her step jerked him 
about. She did not see him and would have 
passed if he had not put out his hand. His 
“Well, Glory?’’ was a breathless question. 

She stared blindly at him; then the white 
setness of her face was broken into jagged 
lines of despair. 

“Oh, what have you done?” she cried. 
“What have you done to me?’’ And she 
broke away, to disappear in the shadows of 
the garden. 

He did not-dare follow, but he waited 
there for a long time. At last Mrs. Mundy 
came peering out. 

“Where did that girl go?’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘ Why don’t she come in and go to 
bed like a Christian? Charley did long 
ago.” 

He could not question her, but his flat 
“Well, he came!’’ was enough to set her 
going. 

“Glory’s been so funny,” she com- 
plained. “Sat up like a bump on a log all 
through dinner. She didn’t act like she’s 
learned one thing, for all these weeks here, 
and golf, and everything. My, she used to 
be a lot more fun at home when she didn’t 
know so much about society!” 

His voice was a husky croak from the 
pounding of his heart. 

“Perhaps later — when they were 
alone u 

Ci @) 


h, I left ’em alone; but I dunno.” 
Mrs. Mundy sighed. “I could hear their 
voices through the door—they didn’t sound 
like they used to in our parlor. I never was 
dead set on Charley myself, for all he’s so 
refined and so swell; but I want Glory to 
be happy. My, how she’s been counting the 
days!’’ She raised her voice for a call into 
the darkness, “‘Whoo-oo! Glory!” 

There was no answer, but when she had 
gone in Glory came into the circle of light, 
pausing at the foot of the steps to look up 
into Henry’s face. 

“T was unjust; it was no one’s fault,” 
she said drearily. “It is just one of those 
horrible jokes that life plays on you.” 

“Tt is—all over?’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes, all over.” 
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THESMOS] HEAT SPORS PRES LCEAST MONEY 


MOE BEF 


Between You 
and Winter 
Weather « 


HEN winter’s fury is at its height — zero 

weather and long, bleak nights—you can 
always depend on Welsbach Radiant Heat to 
keep you comfortable. Banished is the drudgery 
of constant furnace-forcing, the need for build- 
ing and clearing away wood or coal-grate fires. 
A Welsbach Radiant Heater will do the work 
for you far better and quicker. 


__ >) 


The amazing speed and volume of Welsbach 
warmth are the result of a special method of 
producing and distributing radiant heat. At a 
twist of the self-lighter key a row of clay glowers, 
backed by a metal reflector, fill with brilliant 
flame and instantly pour forth their steady, sun- 
like warmth straight out to you. There is an 
all-satisfying quality about Welsbach Radiant 
Heaters that makes them, from every point of 
view, the ideal for auxiliary heat in your home. 


Call on your gas company or dealer today and 
let them help you decide on the Welsbach model 
best suited to your needs. Once installed and 
working day in and day out for your comfort, 
you will find it to be one of the wisest purchases 
you ever made, an all-year-round investment in 
solid comfort. 


Prices $15 to $94.50, east of the Mississippi 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Grioucester City, New Jersey 


Member American Gas Association 


SELF-LIGHTING 


AW 


No. 37 with Andirons 


Equipped with ten glowers and 
self-lighter. 
brass. 


Finish, oxidized 
Price, east of Mississippi, 
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Nine exclusive fea- 
tures are nine rea- 
sons for the excep- 
tional efficiency and 
service of Welsbach 
Radiant Heaters — 
nine reasons why 
you should insist 
upon the Welsbach 
name if you want 
the most heat for the 
least money. 
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SQUARE D 


Safety Switch 


D 


Makes Electricity Safe for Everyone 
COPYRIONT IBZ BY SQUARED COMPANY 


Everywhere! 


Wherever electric current is used, the 
Square D trade mark wins instant accept- 
ance as thesymbol of safety, dependability 
and serviceability. This unquestioned 
public confidence gains strength as each 
year adds to the ranks of Square D users. 
Today the leadership of Square D, the 
pioneer safety switch, rests on the solid 
foundation of over 3,000,000 satisfac- 
tory installations. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S.A. 
FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. 
BRANCH OFFICES Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis (67) 
SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal 


| shoulders shrugged away the evasion. 
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She would have gone on in, but Henry 


| had to understand. 


“Tell me—he saw the change in you? 


| You showed him what you have been 
»| doing?” 


“No, he didn’t see and I didn’t show 
him.” 
“Why not?” 


She took her pain fighting. There was 


; | anger in the question she flung back: 


“Did you see him? Then you know, 
don’t you?” 

“T didn’t talk with him.” 

“You didn’t have to!’’ Her eee 
saw it when he came into the room. Oh, 
was there ever such a fool? And I would 
have died for him and felt it an honor!” 

The deep note of her grief rent him, lifted 
him above self. 

“I’m sorry, I’m sorry,”’ he muttered. “TI 
wish I could get him back for you—the way 
you saw him. Dearest, I’m sorry. You 
know I’d die for you, don’t you?” 

Her lips took a bitter twist. 

“Then come back in three months and 
see what a fool you’ve been! Oh, love is 
ridiculous—it’s disease! I won’t be caught 


_ like that again!” 


She went in like an outraged goddess. 
When he came down in the morning the 


| Mundys had gone. The next news of them 


was that they had sailed for the Orient, 
taking Miss Banton. 

Six months later Henry arrived in Lon- 
don, looking lined and gaunt, the dark 
marks of sleeplessness under his eyes. His 


| letters to Glory had not been answered, 


but a picture postal from Mrs. Mundy 
had finally told him when and where they 
could be found. She received him alone, 
with a conspirator’s finger on her lips. 

“T wouldn’t say anything about that 
postal,’ she warned him. “‘Glory’s out 
with Miss Banton, doing the Tower; but 
she’ll be back by teatime. You’ve just sort 
of happened in.” 

“You are my friend,” he said, and settled 
down to wait with a newly disciplined pa- 
tience. “‘ Well, how do you like what you’ve 
seen of the world?”’ 

She bent her head right and left with an 
expressive weariness. 

“Traveling with Glory hasn’t been any 
picnic,” she assured him. “She grieved and 
grieved, and mad as a hornet the whole 
time. The only thing she cared about was 
work. She most killed Miss Banton. But 
she’s coming round now. She’ll be glad to 
see you, I guess. My, I hope so—you com- 
ing all this way.” 

“‘She will—sooner or later,” he promised. 
There was no need of explanations between 
them. 

“T like you a lot better than Charley, 
and you’ve been real sweet to me,” Mrs. 
Mundy admitted; “‘but I don’t know how 
your mother’s going to take it. She always 
looked like she smelled something burning 
when I come around.” 

Henry laughed aloud. 

“She will be a good sport,’ he said. 
“She wants me married— it’s steadying and 
all that. And Jane likes Glory.” 

“She’d be a gump not to,”” was the com- 
fortable answer. 

Glory was glad to see him. For a moment 
she winced and paled, but when they were 
alone together, with green cress sandwiches 
and a pot of tea between them, she turned 
to him with the old comradely ease. She 
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was laughing, the silent gleam that 
brought a crescent dent in one cheek. 

“There is one thing Miss Banton has 
taught me, thoroughly and forever,” she 
began, “‘and that is the magnificence of the 
Le Grands. When I realized the cool wa; 
I’d been using them It took me a 
through Japan, China and India to get it; 
but then I did have one good laugh. It was 
the first,’ she added, and the glow faded, 

“Pretty awful?” he asked. 

“Horrible—unforgivable!”’ she said with 
anger. 

He had come vowed to silent patience 
and careful approach, but of course he for- 
got all that. Before she had poured his see- 
ond cup of tea he was telling her. Glory 
heard him with a look of hostile question in 
her eyes. 

“The only thing you really know about 
me is the way I look, and you're idealizing 
that,’”’ she scolded him. ‘I’m not going to 
see anyone wake up about me the way I 
woke up about—him! TI’ll have nothing 
more to do with love.” 

“But I know what you’re like, dear,” he 
insisted. “‘I wasn’t in love at first and] 
remember just how I saw you; and you 
certainly haven’t been glorifying me.” — 

“How do I know I haven’t?” she burst 
out. ‘‘ You seem to me so—so dear and §0 
good to be with—how do I know it isn’t the 
same old idiotic trick?” 

It took a steady head to hide the leap of 
his joy. “I’ll show you all the worst of 
me,” he promised. ‘You shall know me 
straight, as I am.” ZF 

“As you are when you're in love,” she 
said bitterly. ‘I’m a very badly burned 
child, Henry. It’s no use.” 

So Henry, newly astute, put away love 
making and for two weeks was as dear and 
as good to be with as he knew how; then, 
with the cheerfulest of good-bys, he went 
off to Paris. An occasional picture postal o 
the Louvre, of the Are de Triomphe, tol( 
of gay times with old friends; and a pie 
ture postal of Westminster Abbey final 
brought him what he awaited. ; 

““T guess you’ve done it. She’s cross aj 
two sticks and wants to start home nex 
week,” Mrs. Mundy had written in; 
small, disguised hand. 

By the simple process of waiting for twi 
hours in the lobby of her hotel, Henry man 
aged to come upon Glory without warning 
and so saw the rush of her spirit to meet his 
They sat down together on a velvet sofa ii 
a glare of publicity and did not know tha 
there was anyone else in the world. | 

“There is so much to learn!’’ she crie¢ 
as she had once before. ‘‘Henry, I’ll neve 
get caught up. But I know now that I can’ 
live without you.” | 

He might as well have kissed her the 
and there; it would not have told the pas 
ing world any more than his lighted fac 
was telling. 

“That’s all I want,’’ he said. 

“T’ve thought of this,” she went o 
leaning toward him on her long arm 
“Perhaps it is only lovers—and mothers- 
that see truly. Perhaps the way I used 
see Charley was the real, heavenly trut| 
about him, and the last sight was only tl 
earthly half truth—because I had begun} 
love you. This very minute, we may |} 
seeing each other more truly than we shi 
some morning when we’re disappointe 
My dear, my dear, perhaps it isn’t love th) 
is blind!” 


‘No,” admits the blank; ‘but a 
‘That settles it,’ I cuts in. “Sorry, but 
3 part calls for a chick that can hit the 
r of Z. You see, she’s a diver at the 
‘tropolitan and ¥ 

\‘How can you tell on the screen,” inter- 
ts Kate, “whether she’s singing soprano 
‘calling the dogs?”’ 

‘Gosh!’ mumbles Ritter, trying to make 
‘as hard for me as possible. ‘‘I never 
yught of that.” 

|‘ Maybe you didn’t,” I yelps, ‘“‘but I did. 
nen we say in this show that a gal’s a 
rano, she’s gotta sopran. They ain’t 
tana be no bunk in Homebodies. To 
jw you how strong we is going on real- 
si, I’m putting an ad in the papers to- 
yrrow for a feller that’s a orphan and got 
(. hair and was oncet in Paragould, 
\<ansas.”’ Pe, 

‘What for?” inquires Lizzie. — 

“Well,” I explains, ‘‘in the third reel of 
)' feature the comedian mentions that 
jeen years back he met such a guy.” 
‘Does he appear in the picture?’ she 


ks. 

\‘No,” I answers. ‘‘He’s just mentioned, 
iG ” 

\That’s enough of that,” scissors Kate. 
‘ guess they don’t think you can act, 
izie. Show ’em some of them expressions 
y yourn. You know—anguish, longing, 
yiting for her lover—like you done at the 
jies Aid.” 

{Grief,’”’ announces the Magruder frill, 
\»ping to her dogs and striking a latitude. 
‘Are you getting it?” inquires the frau, 
yile Lizzie is rolling her lamps. 

‘I got it,” I growls, ‘‘and mine ain’t no 
ptation, neither.” 

/ Great!” handclaps Hank when Lizzie 
(aes outta it, and tossing a gloat my way. 
‘‘an’t we have some more?”’ 

*How’d you like it?” inquires the wife 
me, after I suffers through six more 
).eS, ranging from a maiden’s prayer to a 
vlow’s despair. 

‘No runs, no hits, seven errors,” says I; 
‘it the gal’s got promise and maybe we 
< use her after all. We got a tough scene 
rthe picture where one of the women is 
«ta come in and register something that’s 
na be hard to get away with. I won- 


¢— 


‘What is it?” asks Lizzie, eager. “Let 
n try it.” 

Well,” I explains, “‘on the account of 
} action of the piece it’s necessary for the 
Jracter to show the audience without no 
ies or nothing that she’s been upstairs, 
vtten a letter to an iceman named 
V.Closkey that’s only been married for 
c«enteen months come next month, and 
in torn up the letter on account of it 
)wing outta the window. Think you 
st Show alla that with your face?” 

‘TI can try,” says the Magruder empty. 
ell me that over again, slow.” 


‘ 


qr 


| 

[ THREE days we got a studio rented 
ind White’s picked a cast. I don’t pay 
1 attention to the prelims outside of 
)K.-ing some checks that I don’t even 
ck it, me figuring my real job is to see 
It Cecil don’t forget that Your Preacher 
‘Our Press Agent and drag in a coupla 
{man banquet scenes and a bevy of bath- 
1 beauties that’s forgotten to bring along 
} of the pieces of their one-piece suits. 
['o or three of the actorines that’s been 
(fed up don’t look to me like they be- 


ged to the homebody lotto set and I 
et figure where they’re gonna be worked 
> the picture; but I ain’t the kinda guy 
it yells wolf when its Levy or Cohn that 
Paging. Time enough, says I, to blow 
police whistle when the barn door’s 
I stolen. 

m on the way down one morning to 
ch ’em make the first shots when I runs 
Dave Stein. 
Know any lads,” he asks, “that’d like 
uy in on Purity Productions?”’ 
What for?” I comes back. “You got 
the dough you need, haven’t you?” 
That thirty thousand,” says he cheer- 

is about gone.” 
About gone!” I yelps. “Why, we ain’t 
a foot of film yet! You’re ——” 
Overhead, my boy,” cuts in Dave. 
e hadda fix up the office, pay for the 
Uiio in advance and the such forths. 
(“a get at least thirty more. Ever hear of 
‘jicture costing only what it was first 
fred to cost? You’d get run outta the 
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business if you stayed within 100 per cent 
of your estimate.” 

“Well,” says I, “if you estimate you’re 
gonna get any more outta me you'll easy 
stay within zero per cent of your figure.’ 

“By-by,” breezes Stein. “I know a place 
where they’re biting good. Look out you 
don’t get no kleagle eyes at the studio.” 

At that, I comes near getting ’em the first 
peek I takes at the place. They is an old- 
fashioned-saloon set on the floor with a gal 
on the bar, dressed for a hot day on the 
equator, trying to kick out the ceiling lights 
with her pink toes. 

“‘Who’s that?”’ I inquires, satiric. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Gawfish training for a lotto game?”’ 

“This,”’ returns Cecil, kinda surprised, 
“is the Alaska café scene.” 

“Alaska café!”” I repeats. ‘I thought 
you was hired to give all your time to 
Homebodies.”’ 

“Oh, I see,’’ says White with a smile. 
“You're not familiar with the arts of the 
movies. This is one of the big contrast shots 
for Homebodies.”’ 

“Some contrast!’”? I exclaims. ‘‘How 
does a barrel-house skit like that work into 
a picture with a lotta tat-workers and sock- 
darners?”’ 

“So naturally,” returns Cecil, “you 
could hardly get away from it. Remember 
in the book where Mrs. Spriggins says ‘We 
lead sheltered lives’? Well, from that line 
we fade into this shot with a title reading, 
They Were Indeed Sheltered From Such a 
Life as This. You see? There’s your con- 
trast, the might have been as opposed to 
the as is, the gray against the red; of 
course, bringing out the gray in sharp re- 
lief. Understand?”’ 

“Where,” I inquires,’ 


, 


is the gray part 


something to the imagination of the au- 
dience.”’ 

“You might,’ I suggests, ‘‘make a start 
in that direction with that flossie on the 
bar. I suppose,’’ I goes on, “‘if Mrs. Sprig- 
gins had made some crack about sleeping 
well the night before you’d have a flash of a 
Chinese hop joint with a title reading, 
Would She Haye Slept So Good in Shang- 
hai Louie’s Place?”’ 

“That,” says Cecil, thoughtful, “is a 


a. 

“While I’m going good,” I yelps, ‘‘here’s 
another one. I went in on this deal with 
Stein—me and Ritter did—on the under- 
standing that the picture was gonna be as 
clean as a hind tooth. That Alaska café 
scene is all wet and goes out. You don’t 
think,” I finishes sarcastic, “‘that your 
preacher’ll press agent that kinda raw 
tripe, do you?” 

“But,” stammers White, “we gotta have 
action. What you expect me to do?” 

“Follow the book, bo,’ says I, ‘‘and ——”’ 

“How,” cuts in Cecil, “‘are you going to 
make five reels outta lotto games, talks 
about taking peach stains outta satin 
dresses, how to get the smell of corn beef 
and cabbage outta the house and so forth?”’ 

“You’re the director,” I returns, “‘and 
you bought the book. I don’t care if you 
edge a little away from the Pris yarn, but 
you don’t have to fall down a manhole 
while doing it.” 

Just about this time a frill in a bath robe 
comes up to Cecil and says something that 
I don’t make, about it being too cold. 

“Ts that gal -in the show,” I inquires, 
when she ducks, “‘or a sleepwalker from the 
neighborhood?” 

“She’s in the Turkish-bath set on the 
floor below,”’ explains White. 

“Turkish bath, eh?” I remarks. “I sup- 
pose that works into Homebodies through 
Mrs. Gawfish saying she enjoys the warm 
weather. Title, Would This Have Been 
Warm Enough for Her?” 

“Hiven you gotta admit,” says Cecil, 
“that this scene comes in proper. One 
whole chapter in the book is where the 
women are talking about reducing. Mrs. 
Fedink says something about having heard 
of Turkish baths being good and Mrs. 
Spriggins throws up her hands and calls 
’em wicked. We pull our shot 4 

we into the rough,”’ I finishes for him. 

“We pull our shot,”’ repeats White, “with 
the title, Was Mrs. Spriggins Justified in 
Her View?”’ 

“From the view you'll give her,”’ I snaps, 
“the answer is a ninety-six-point yes. You 
can wash that bath up too. It’s out and 
went.” 
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“That set,’”’ says the director, cold, ‘and 
the café costs four thousand dollars. Ill 
have to get orders from somebody else be- 
sides you before breaking them up.” 

“All right,” I barks. “‘I’ll get ’em for 
you. In the meantimes suppose you shoot 
a few of the characters and scenes that’s in 
the book.” 

“The lotto game,”’ says Cecil, “‘is sched- 
uled for tomorrow.”’ 

“TI imagine,” I remarks, “that'll be 


staged in the back room of a saloon, with 


booze bottles all over the table and with a 
coupla grass-skirt hula specialties dragged 
in between deals.” 

“No,” replies White, ‘‘that’ll be done 
like it was wrote. It’s the background for 
our contrasts.” 

“Why,” I inquires, ‘don’t you put a 
lotto background in and leave the con- 
trasts to the imagination of the audience?”’ 

“That were evil,’’ comes back Cecil, 
shocked. ‘‘ Would you rather have people 
see the bad and draw good morals outta 
their own minds, or see the good and think 
of the bad opposite?” 

“Why should they think of the bad?” I 
wants to know. ‘Reading about how nice 
Mr. Rev. Gawfish was to his wife in Home- 
bodies didn’t make me think none of beat- 
ing up my wife and eloping with the third 
gal to the left in the front row. Do I under- 
stands that the lotto game is the only thing 
you is taking outta the book?” 

“The rest,’’ nods White, ‘‘is covered in 
an introductory title.” 

“The only thing in the picture that’s 
even half covered, I guess.” 

And with a yowl I dashes outta the place 
and heads for the company’s offices. Stein 
ain’t in, but I beats it back the next morn- 
ing early. In the reception room Moe Ep- 
stein, of Aisthetic Pants, makes a rush and 
grabs me by the arm. 

“That Alaska café scene!” he splutters. 
“T seen ’em making it yesterday. Rotten! 
What you think?” 

“Like you, Moe,” I tells him. “It’s 
awful!”’ 

“That White feller,’ goes on Epstein, 
excited. ‘“‘It’s Sunday-school pictures it 
looks like he’s making. They ain’t no life, 

0 pep.” 

“Huh?” I mumbles. 

“Tf you got a rough saloon,” singsongs 
Moe, ‘‘you should be rough in it, like in 
Rose of Garbage Hill. That was it a 
picture!”’ 

I yanks myselfs away and ducks into 
Stein’s private sanctum sanitorium. He’s 
alone at his desk. ‘“‘Say,’’ I shouts, “are 
you guys crooking me?” 

“What do you mean?” he asks. 

“T thought,” I tells him, “‘we was gonna 
make a nice clean picture outta Home- 
bodies.” 

“Ain’t we?” he wants to know. 

“We ain’t not,” I shouts. ‘That boy 
Cecil’s thrown the book outta the window 
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and is shooting a picture called Ain’t Vi 
Beautiful?” 

“Clam yourselfs,” urges Dave. ‘Y 
gotta remember you ain’t no director. 
seen what White was doing and they ai 
nothing that a day-old kitten shouldn’t se 
How can you show how nice it is to be goo 
without showing how rotten it is to } 
rotten? White is strong on them coy 
strasts.”’ 

“Yeh,” says I, sarcastic. “He'd film 
sewer to show how perfume is manufa 
tured. I thought I was gonna be boss | 
the works.” 

“You is, you is,’ insists Stein; “but ye 
gotta let a director direct, don’t you?” 

“Pollyanna Pris,’’ I remarks, bitter, “wi 
sure be swelled up over the job you’re doir 
to her book.” 

“She is,’ says Dave. ‘‘Give it a look 
And he passes a note over tome. I readsif 


“Permit me to congratulate you on t 
faithful way you have depicted Hom 
bodies. In every detail it is like the boo! 
and the quiet, domestic atmosphere is mai 
tained throughout.” 


“Phony?” I asks, pointing to the 
nature. 

“Nope,” smiles Stein. “We got it whe 
we bought the book.” 

“T suppose,”’ I sneers, “you also got 
letter like that from the censors. Wait t 
those boys 

“They was only one thing,” cuts” 
Dave, ‘‘that we was afraid of and we’ 
cut that out.” 

“What was that?” I asks, curious. 

“The lotto game,” returns Stein. 

“The which?” I gasps. 

“Some of them Western states,”’ goes 
Dave, ‘don’t stand for no gamblit 
scenes.”’ 

“Gamblingscenes!’’? mumbles. “‘Lotto 

“You can lose money at it,’ sh 
Dave, ‘‘and what’s the use of taki 
chance?” | 

“What,” I asks, kinda dizzy, “you gon 
put in its place? The scene at the . 


sociable?” 
“No,” answers Stein, ““we’re gonna 1 
that suggestion you gave Cecil.” 
“Me?” I inquires. 
“Yeh,” he answers; “that opium- 
shot you told him about yesterday. Yi 
know, the one with the title, Would 8 
Have Slept So Good In This Kinda Place 
“T’m out,’ I mumbles, feeble. ‘" 
game ain’t for me. Don’t worry, I 
gonna try to get my jack back. I'll char 
it off to sucker plays.” A 
“Shoot yourself,” .says Dave, ‘ 
Homebodies will miss you.” 
“‘Homebodies!”’ I sneers. ‘‘They oug 


the scene in Shanghai Louie’s hop joint) 
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mebody say that somebody else said 
yout something. It wants to know what 
yu know about the moon. 

Mr. Mappox: Well, senator, I don’t 
ally know —— 

SENATOR WORPLE: Just a moment, Mr. 
addox. Don’t you know that the moon 
made of cheese? 

Mr. Mappox: Why, no, senator; of 
urse 
SENATOR WORPLE: Do you mean to 
and there before this committee, Mr. 
addox, and expect us to believe that you 
ive never heard the universally known 
atement that the moon is made of cheese? 

Mr. Mappox: Oh, of course I have 
ard it said, senator —— 

SENATOR WORPLE: Now just stop right 
ere, Mr. Maddox. For many, many 
ars the people of every civilized nation 
the world have been well aware of the 

ct that the moon is made of cheese. Now 
is evident to me that you are attempting 
‘throw some doubt on the composition of 
e moon. So I will just ask you this one 
iestion, Mr. Maddox, and I want you to 
swer it frankly and honestly, remember- 
z that you have sworn on the Holy Bible 
tell the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
x but the truth. Have you or have you 
t ever been on the moon? 
Mr. MAppox: Why, senator, you know 
at) 1 —— 
SENATOR WORPLE: Don’t try to evade 
2 issue, Mr. Maddox. Never mind what 
mow. We want to know what you know. 
ive you ever been on the moon? Answer 
3 or no. 
Mr. MAppox: No. 
SENATOR WORPLE (with a triumphant 
k): No, you have not. Then, Mr. Mad- 
ix, how dare you cast any doubt on the 
pon’s composition? Can you deny, if you 
ive never examined the moon at first 
ind, that it is made of cheese? Answer 
at question yes or no. 
Mr. Mappox: No. 
SENATOR WORPLE: No, Mr. Maddox. 
ju, as an astronomer, cannot deny that 
moon is made of cheese. Of course the 
non is made of cheese. This committee, 
. Maddox, is grateful to you for confirm- 
: it in the belief that it holds concerning 
b moon’s composition. That will be all, 
. Maddox. 

Mr. Mappox (in distress): Look here, 
(ator, I object to having my 
SENATOR WORPLE (turning angrily on 
\%. MADDOX and shaking his finger pas- 
nately in his face): This committee will 
\; be bulldozed by you or any other man, 

. Maddox. Do not attempt to intimidate 
ls committee unless you want to get into 
juble. That is all, Mr. Maddox. 
SENATOR LUBBOCK (who has been vainly 
ympting to get a word in edgewise): I'd 
i> to ask the witness one or two questions, 
<ator, if I may, before he leaves the stand. 

SENATOR WORPLE (suspiciously): What 
lyou want to ask him, senator? 

SENATOR LuBBocK: Well, senator, if 
1 have no objection, I’d like to ask him 
vether he could tell the difference between 
. lece of cheese and anything else at such 
reat distance. 

JENATOR WORPLBE (in a judicial manner): 
lat question, senator, is not germane to 
lsinquiry. I believe no good purpose 

rR. MADDOX (interrupting): I couldn’t 
€ the difference between the senator and 
| iece of cheese at any distance. 

ENATOR WORPLE (in a fury): You can- 
« bulldoze this committee. Your remark 
be expunged from the record, and you 
v leave the stand at once. 

t. MAppox leaves the witness stand, mut- 
ing to himself. 
INATOR WORPLE: The next witness is 
slington J. Sissick. Will Mr. Sissick 
lly step to the stand and take the oath? 
RLINGTON J. SISSICK steps forward. He 
‘a pale young man whose hair appears 
be fastened down with glue or varnish. 
’e has a sticky look, and his coat and 
ousers fit him about three inches too soon. 
ENATOR HASHWIT (rising and holding 
71 Bible): Do you, Burlington J. Sissick, 
mnly blah blah blah wah wah blah? 
[R. SISSICK (moving his eyes evasively) : 


-|ENATOR WORPLE (gazing at Mr. Sis- 
through narrowed eyelids): Mr. Sissick, 
t is your name? 


MR. SIssicK: Burlington J. Sissick. 
SENATOR WORPLE: State your business. 
MR. SIssickK: I am an investigator. 
SENATOR WORPLE: You are an investi- 
gator. Are you a graduate of an acknowl- 
edged and reputableinvestigating academy? 

Mk. SISSICK: Yes, sir. I graduated with 
high honors from the investigation depart- 
ment of the Sulphur Springs Correspond- 
ence University. I took the full varsity 
course, and am entitled to wear the big 
yellow S on my sweater. 

SENATOR WORPLE: Now what are some 
of the things that you investigate? 

Mr. Sissick: Well, I go out and investi- 
gate how many people pass a street corner 
in the course of a day, and then I sell this 
information to drug stores and tobacco 
stores and grocery stores that are thinking 
of establishing branches. I also investigate 
for medical-supply houses, and so on. 

SENATOR LUBBOCK: How do you mean? 

SENATOR WORPLE (peevishly): I am con- 
ducting this inquiry, senator. I will be very 
grateful to you, senator, if you will not 
hamper my witnesses with questions that 
are not germane to this inquiry. 

SENATOR LUBBOCK: It seems to me that 
my questions are perfectly germane. 

SENATOR WORPLE: If you will kindly 
recollect that this inquiry deals with the 
cheese trust, senator, you will readily see 
that a question concerning a medical- 
supply house and its activities is not so 
extremely germane. 

SENATOR LUBBOCK: Well, you asked him 
what he did, and I asked him what he did, 
senator, and I can’t see that these questions 
are so different. Your question was ger- 
mane, wasn’t it, senator? 

SENATOR WORPLE: Certainly, senator, 
my question was germane. I do not want 
to be bulldozed, senator; but it seems to 
me, senator, that you are trying to imply | 
that I am asking questions that are not | 
germane. 

SENATOR LUBBOCK: Not at all, senator. 
I think that your questions are perfectly 
germane. 

SENATOR WORPLE (sarcastically): Of 
course, if the senator wishes this investiga- 
tion to stretch out indefinitely, thus using 
up the taxpayers’ money to no good pur- 
pose, I am quite willing that the senator 
should devote day after day to an attempt 
to make me appear to be asking questions 
which are not germane. (He glares around 
him defiantly.) Otherwise, we can proceed 
with this inquiry. 

SENATOR GROGRAM (lifting his head in a 
leonine manner): I yield to no man in my 
love of free speech and the democratic in- 
stitutions of this glorious country. On the 
boundless and fertile plains of my native 
state, I enter wholeheartedly into the sim- 
ple pleasures of our people—the finest peo- 
ple, senators, that ever drew the breath of 
life, God bless them. But it seems to me, 
senators, that this chamber is no place for 
the use of tobacco. There are members of 
the fairer sex in the audience, gentlemen; 
and my throat and eyes are greatly dis- 
tressed by the smoke. Common chivalry 
should prevent this, senators; but since it 
does not, I request that all smoking be 
stopped at once and that the windows be 
opened. 

[SENATOR GROGRAM places his hand against 
his throat, runs out his tongue and coughs 
in a distressing manner, while seven corre- 
spondents hurriedly draw packages of 
cigarettes from their pockets and light up. 
SENATOR WORPLE: Now, Mr. Sissick, 

you can proceed. Let me see, where 

were we? 

Mr. Sissick: What I mean is that I in- 
vestigate and find out who needs medical 
supplies in one-case lots, and then the 
medical-supply house delivers it after dark. 

SENATOR WORPLE: And how much do 
you charge by the case? 

Mr. SISsIcK: Well, it depends on the guy 
we sell to, senator. If he’s a rich guy, we 
have to get one hundred and twenty dollars 
a case, but we never ask a congressman 
that much. We can let you have it for 
around seventy-five dollars, and alky for 
twelve dollars. We have to run it up over 
the road from Baltimore, you know, and 
there’s considerable of a risk in it, but you 
can depend on our stuff. It tastes just like 
the real stuff, and comes in genuine bottles; 
and we have never had a customer die on | 
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HE time has come when everyone recognizes that a gasoline gauge be- 
longs—not on the rear of the car—but right on the instrument board, where 
the driver can see at a glance bow much gas he has in the tank. 


That is why you will see, at the New York Show, many leading cars exlubit- these well-known cars exhibit the 
ing the K-S Telegage as standard equipment. The drivers of these well-known K-S Telegage as standard equip- 
carsare safe. They run norisk of being stalled miles from home, because they didn’t ment: 
know the exact concition of their gasoline supply FLINT 

Even if you haven’t one of these new cars, you need no longer run this risk. *OAKLAND $ 
The K-S Gasoline Telegage can be quickly and easily installed on any of the *OLDSMOBILE 
better-known makes of cars by your garage or accessory dealer, price $14.00 or PAIGE 
send us name of your car, and we will send you Telegage complete, with direc STUDEBAKER 
tions for installing, on receipt of price. Write for illustrated description and WILLS STE. CLAIRE 


*WILLYS-KNIGHT 


*Standard equipment on 
de Luxe models; optional 
equipment on other models, 


complete information. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 


eK -S 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Telegage 


“No car is fully equipped 
without a Telegage”’ 


One type of instrument 
used in groupinstallation. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT | 


You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer at big savings on 
the lumber, millwork, 
hardware and labor. ena 


Attractive Designs—Sturd 
Construction, Fine Lumber 


Aladdin houses are all built of beautiful clear ‘‘A’’ Red- 


| = wood siding, clear flooring, clear in- 
ISAVE| 


framing. Aladdin's free catalog 
printed in four colors gives all facts. 
Send for it today. 


terior woodwork and sound, strong 
18% Lumber | 6-Room ALADDIN—$648 


Waste and Aladdin’s 19 years success 
i] proves that you, too, can make a substantial 
3 0 %o on t he saving by building an Aladdin home, Many 


other home-builders say we save them from 
$200 to $800, There is an Aladdin near 
you wherever youlive. Goand see one. 
SAVE money, time and annoyance by 
ordering all materials from one reliable 
manufacturer, 


Labor Cost. | 
PRICES 


are all 
Freight Paid 
to your Rail- 
road Station. | 


7 all lumber 
Price Includes 2), 07" 
highest grade interior woodwork, sid- 
ing, flooring, windows, doors, glass, 


paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and draw- 
ings. Freight Paid to your station. 
Permanent homes—Not 
Portable. Many styles 
to choose from. Write 
nearest mill today for 
FREE Money-Saving 
Catalog No. 986. — 


The ALADDINCo. | 
Bay City, Mich. j 
Also Mills and Offices : 


Wilmington, N. Carolina ; 
Portland, Ore,; Toronto, Ont. 
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us in the three years we have been in busi- 
ness in Washington. 

SENATOR WORPLE (hurriedly): Yes, yes, 
yes! Now, Mr. Sissick, what was your occu- 
pation before you became an investigator? 

Mr. SissickK: I was a hole modeler in a 
cheese factory. 

SENATOR WoRPLE: That is to say, you 
designed the holes that were placed in all 
cheeses produced by the factory in which 
you worked, 

Mr. SISSICK: Yes, sir; I designed the 
holes and the hole patterns, which are fre- 
quently very intricate, especially in the 
large cheeses with small hole patterns. If, 
when the cheese is cut, these holes are not 
symmetrically located, the cheese presents 
an unappetizing appearance, and the pro- 
spective purchaser, without knowing why 
his interest in cheese has dwindled, is im- 
pelled to turn from the cheese and to buy 
sausages or canned beans or something. 

SENATOR WorPLE: ‘A very illuminating 
explanation, Mr. Sissick. Now the cheese 
factory in which you designed holes be- 
longed to Mr. Welshler Roraback, did 
it not? 

Mr. SIssick: Yes, sir; Mr. Welshler 
Roraback, the head of the big cheese trust. 

SENATOR WoRPLE: Now just tell the 
committee, Mr. Sissick, how you know that 
Mr. Welshler Roraback is the head of the 
big cheese trust. 

Mr. Sissick: Well, senator, I had been 
designing cheese holes for over two years, 
and I was getting along fine. I could design 
a Swiss cheese hole that was an improve- 
ment over anything ever seen in Switzer- 
land; and everybody who knew anything 
about cheese said that my American cheese 
holes were just as pretty asa picture. Well, 
in spite of that, senator, Mr. Welshler 
Roraback called me into his office one day, 
right out of a clear sky, and told me that 
after the end of the month he would have 
to dispense with my services. Well, senator, 
you could have knocked me over with a 
cream cheese. I asked Mr. Roraback what 
was the matter with my designs, and he 
said he had decided it was time to econo- 
mize and that there wasn’t any need of 
having new holes designed for cheeses right 
along, and that he had decided he might 
just as well use the old-fashioned cheese- 
hole designs that he was using back before 
the war, as nobody would ever know the 
difference. 

SENATOR SLIPWELL: Was there any- 
thing wrong with this argument? 

MR. SISSICK (with a contemptuous laugh): 
Wrong? Sure there was! You might just 
as well say that nobody would know the 
difference between a new hat and a ten- 
year-old hat. You might not know just 
what was wrong if you saw a cheese with 
old-style holes in it, but you would feel that 
there was something about it that wasn’t 
right. 

SENATOR WORPLE: What happened then? 

Mr. Sissick: I began to study investi- 
gating in the Sulphur Springs Correspond- 
ence University; and at nights, after I had 
finished studying, I would go out to the 
different grocery stores and scent out the 
pape cheeses that were being put on 
sale. 

SENATOR GROGRAM (winking at the audi- 
ence to prepare it for a good one): So you 
were working for a scent a night, Mr. Sis- 
sick. (Laughter, led by SENATOR GROGRAM.) 

MR. SissickK: How’s that? 

SENATOR GROGRAM: I say, you were 
working for a scent a night. (He giggles 
hysterically.) 

SENATOR WORPLE (hurriedly): Just be 
calm, Mr. Sissick, and tell us what you dis- 
covered from the cheeses. 

Mr. SISSICK (with a dirty look at SENATOR 
GROGRAM): Why, I discovered that all the 
cheese holes in the cheeses that came on the 
market after I left Mr. Roraback were de- 
signed by Albemarle Alewive, the chief hole 
designer for the Wrench-Dodge Cheese 
Company. 

SENATOR LUBBOCK: What was the mean- 
ing of that? 

Mr. Sissick: Why, that meant that 
Mr. Roraback and the Wrench-Dodge peo- 
ple and the Penetrato Cheese Corporation 
and the McRancid Cheese interests and the 
other big cheese people were all using Ale- 
wive designs, so that they must have been 
in a combination or Mr. Alewive would 
have sued them for infringements. 

SENATOR SLIPWELL: I suppose that all 
the cheeses are signed, so that you can tell 
who designed the holes. 

MR. SIssIcK (patronizingly): Not at all, 
senator. All cheese holes have certain char- 
acteristics, just as paintings have certain 
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characteristics. Anybody who knows any. 


thing about paintings can recognize a Sar 
gent or a Moran or a Blumenthal without 
looking at the signature; and in the a 


way any good cheese man can look at a ew 
cheese and tell you instantly whether th 
holes were designed by a prominent hol 
designer or by an unknown. I can tell ar 
Alewive design farther away than I ¢a 

smell the cheese. 

SENATOR WORPLE: Issue a subpoena fo 
Albemarle Alewive. 

SENATOR GROGRAM: Do you have ft 
live long among cheeses to know their pecu 
liarities so well, Mr. Sissick? 

Mr. Sissick (venomously): About a 
long as you would have to live among seng 
tors to know their peculiarities. 

SENATOR WORPLE (loudly): When yo 
had established the fact of the existence 6 
a cheese monopoly or cheese trust, Mr 
Sissick, what steps, if any, did you take 
make the fact known? 

Mr. Sissick: I wrote letters to the Presi 
dent of the United States, the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Commerce, th 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of th 
Treasury, the Comptroller General, the Sec 
retary of War and the Secretary of th 
Navy. 

SENATOR WorRPLE: And what reply, 
any, did the President of the United Stat 
make to this important disclosure of 4 
effort to control a vital part of the natior 
food ‘supply? 

Mr. Sissick: He didn’t make any. 

SENATOR WORPLE (dramatically): IL 
you: mean to say, Mr. Sissick, that tl] 
President of the United States is so fait 
less to his trust that he did not at once jo 
with you to protect the nation against t 
predatory and grasping—ah—grasp of th 
great food octopus? 

Mr. Sissick: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR WORPLE: Was any acknowled 
ment ever made of your letter, Mr. Sissi¢ 

Mr. Sissick: I had a letter from @ 
President’s secretary, saying that my let 
had been received. Yes, sir. 

SENATOR WORPLE: Issue a subpoena 
the President’s secretary. So, Mr. Sissi 
you have definite knowledge that the sli 
trail of the vested interests leads straig 
to the door of the White House itself a 
vanishes into the most secret recesses. 

Mr. SIssick: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR HAsHwiIT: So far as you kné 
the President may own stock in this g 
monopoly. 

Mr. SISSICK: Sure. 

SENATOR WORPLE: The gravity of 
situation, Mr. Sissick, which serves to br 
more fully into the open the corruption tl 
exists in high places, is such that I m 
ask you to be extremely careful of 
answers, lest the charge of unfairness 
partisan politics be brought against 
committee, which is only anxious to se 
the duped and downtrodden people of 
country. Now is it not true, Mr. Siss 
that shares in the great cheese compa 
may be purchased in Wall Street? 

Mr. SIssick: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR HASHWIT (emerging from 
coma): Right in Wall Street? 

Mr. SIssick: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR WORPLE: Consequently if 
slimy trail of the cheese trust enters 
White House it is in reality the slimy 
of Wall Street and the vested interests. 

Mr. SISSICK: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR WORPLE: Now, Mr. Siss 
has Mr. Welshler Roraback ever shi 
any undue confidence that the present 
ministration would be returned to offi¢ 
the last election? 

Mr. SissicK: I heard he told Mr. 
Oglethorpe that he bet ten thousand or 
President at six to one. 

SENATOR WORPLE: In other words 
Sissick, he was supremely confident 1 
the President would be elected. 

Mr. SISSICK: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR WORPLE: Do you, Mr. Sis 
know why this big cheese man—this 
representative of Wall Street and 
vested interests—should have been s¢ 
tremely confident that the President w 
be elected? ‘ 

Mr. Sissick: No, sir. ; 

SENATOR WORPLE (in a hoarse whispt 
Don’t you know, Mr. Sissick, that it 
because the big cheese interests, backed }) 
the vested interests and the Wall 
gang, had dictated the election of the 
dent? ; 

Mr. SIssick: No, sir. 

SENATOR WORPLE: This commi 
greatly obliged to you, Mr. Sissick, for) 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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- and lucid testimony. By it you have 
» much to draw’the veil from the foul 
uption with which our Government is 
upted, and you have advanced the 
e of freedom and justice by many 
s. You are excused. 
INATOR SLIPWELL: I would like to ask 
Sissick a few questions. It seems to me 
he doesn’t know anything about any 
iption except that which exists in ripe 
se, and I’m not even sure of that. 
INATOR WORPLE: I would be derelict 
y trust if I permitted any abuse of the 
esses who give so freely of their time 
re this committee. Our time is short, 
I will ask the senator not to embarrass 
progress of this investigation at this 
. Mr. Sissick, you are excused.. 
INATOR GROGRAM: If the learned and 
nguished prosecutor of this committee 
permit me to say so, the people of this 
land will deeply resent any petty and 
isan attempts to hinder his fair-minded 
unbiased efforts to protect them from 
oul efforts of special interest to control 
Government. 
INATOR WORPLE (earnestly): Senator, 
unk you. The next witness is Welshler 
iback. Let him be called and sworn. 
LSHLER RORABACK, a quiet man with 
ay hair, tired eyes and a black pearl 
ckpin, emerges from a corner seat and 
supies the witness chair. 
ATOR HASHWIT (rising to his feet and 
ng the Holy Bible): Welshler Roraback, 
ou solemnly blah blah blah blah blah 

wah wah blah? 
MRABACK: I do. 
NATOR WORPLE (after gazing at the 
ss with open contempt): Mr. Roraback, 
_is your name? 
YRABACK: Welshler Roraback. 
NATOR WORPLE: State your business. 
MRABACK: Do you mean my business 
e present time or my business in the 


Bron WORPLE: Weare dealing in the 
nt, Mr. Roraback. I am not inter- 
in your vocation thirty years ago. 

RABACK: My present business is wait- 
70 be called before this committee. 
re been obliged to give up my regular 
ess for the past two weeks in order to 
around Washington and wait for you. 
NATOR WORPLE (pounding the table 


tigation is being held for the purpose 
ieving the people of America from the 
t tyranny of the most corrupt cor- 
mists that ever corrupted any govern- 
. There has been a conspiracy, sir, to 
from the people of this great nation 
ost astounding amount of money ever 
ed; a conspiracy, sir, to take the food 
the mouths of widows and orphans, 
the mouths of our noble workingmen, 
rom the mouths of that most self- 
icing class of our citizenry, the farm- 
ho toil from early morn, before the 
‘ays of the sun touch the dew jewels 
‘e—ah—grass until the still watches 
2 night, when the calm rays of the 
‘touch with silver the homely hogpens 
ar-flung hencoops. It ill befits you, a 
sentative of the great vested interests 
s nation, to behave with levity and 
jence when we are engaged in crusad- 
ainst cruel wrongs. We refuse to be 
ozed, Mr. Roraback. Now, Mr. Rora- 
are you prepared to answer our ques- 


RABACK: Yes, senator. 


> monopoly, or trust, which has con- 
' to raise the price of cheese to widows 
rphans. 
RABACK: No, sir. - 
‘ATOR WORPLE (holding himself well 
id): Mr. Roraback, it would be well 
tu to understand at the outset that 
ttempts that you may make to de- 
‘this committee: will be worse than 
3. Now just let me get at this matter 
‘ther way. You have in your home, 
you not, a radio set? 
tABACK: Yes, senator. 
ATOR WORPLE: Now, Mr. Roraback, 
‘ true that some weeks ago you were 
in your library, in company with 
hildren, listening to a bedtime story, 
at in the middle of the story you rose 
r chair and threw the entire radio 
t of the window, so that it broke into 
‘sand fragments? 
ACK: Well, yes, senator. I regret 
quch to say that I did that. I don’t 
now you found out about it, but —— 
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SENATOR WORPLE: We are not inter- 
ested in your thoughts, Mr. Roraback. 
Kindly confine yourself to answering our 
questions. You threw the radio set out of 
the window. Very good. Now is it not 
true, Mr. Roraback, that the bedtime story 
that was issuing from the radio at the mo- 
ment when you destroyed it in such a ruth- 
less and inexcusable manner was a story 
setting forth in some detail how the Big Ole 
Sun Dragon was hungry and therefore de- 
voured the nice old green-cheese moon? 
That was the story, was it not, Mr. Rora- 
back? 

RORABACK: Yes, senator, that was the 
story; and of all the 

SENATOR WORPLE: Stop right there, Mr. 
Roraback. You, the great cheese manu- 
facturer, burst into uncontrollable rage at 
the mere mention of the composition of the 
moon. What reason did you have, Mr. 
Roraback, for resenting any mention of the 
fact that the moon was made of cheese? 

RORABACK: Senator, those gosh-blamed 
bedtime stories simply turn my stomach 
every time 

SENATOR WORPLE: Just a moment, Mr. 
Roraback. You are forty-nine years old, 
are you not? 

RORABACK: I am. 

SENATOR WORPLE: You are forty-nine 
years old, and you have lived in the atmos- 
phere of a cheese factory for twenty-five 
years. You also drink bootleg liquor, do 
you not? 

RORABACK: I Hove senator, that I have 
as keen a regard for the laws of my country 
as you have, senator. As for living in the 
atmosphere of cheese, I would much rather 
live among the noisiest cheeses in the world 
than among some senators who have re- 
cently attempted to fill the public eye. 

SENATOR WORPLE (with great sarcasm): 
Mr. Roraback, when this committee wishes 
you to leave the witness chair and conduct 
this investigation it will let you know. 
Until that time you will kindly answer the 
questions that are put to you. We do not 
wish from you any hokum or political 
bombast as to the amount of regard which 
you have for the laws of this country. This 
committee has proof that you purchased a 
case of bootleg liquor as recently as Sep- 
tember, 1924. Now, Mr. Roraback, tell 
us whether you do or do not drink bootleg 
liquor? 

RORABACK: Senator, I would like to con- 
sult my attorney. 

SENATOR WORPLE: No, sir; this com- 
mittee will permit no trickery. You do not 
need your attorney to tell you whether or 
not you drink bootleg liquor. Come, come, 
Mr. Roraback. Do you or do you not drink 
bootleg liquor? 

RORABACK: Well, senator, I will admit 
that I have had a few drinks 

SENATOR WORPLE (with a contemptuous 
sneer): Aha, Mr. Roraback! You, a per- 
sistent lawbreaker; a person who has 
deliberately and knowingly broken his na- 
tion’s laws; you, sir, dare to sit before the 
committee and intimate that you are such 
a shrinking violet—such a tender flower— 
that a bedtime story can make you physi- 
cally ill, No, Mr. Roraback; you cannot 
expect us to believe that. Bah! 

SENATOR GROGRAM: Bah! 

SENATOR HASHWIT: Bah! 

RORABACK: Senator, you are not giving 
me a fair hearing 

SENATOR WORPLE (whirling on him and 
leveling his finger at his head): You cannot 
bulldoze us, Mr. Roraback. We are not 
afraid of you. No, sir! You destroyed the 
radio because you wished to withhold from 
the public, so far as possible, all mention of 
the fact that the moon is made of cheese. 
Isn’t that so, Mr. Roraback? 

RORABACK: But, senator, the moon is 
not made of cheese. 

SENATOR WORPLE: How much would 
you bet, Mr. Roraback, that the moon is 
not made of cheese? 

RORABACK: I’d bet a million dollars. 

SENATOR WORPLE (triumphantly): Yes, 
Mr. Roraback, you would spend a million 
dollars to make the people of this country 
believe that the moon was not made of 
cheese. (WELSHLER RORABACK faints, and 
is revived with difficulty by a Senate guard.) 
[The curtain rises and falls seven or nine 

times with great rapidity, to indicate the 

passing of two weeks. 

SENATOR WORPLE (who wears the same 
contemptuous smile): You are, of course, 
aware, Mr. Roraback, of the size of the 
moon. 

RORABACK (who has aged visibly since his 
last appearance): I will take your word for 
it, senator. 
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Play Fair With Your Boy 


OUR boy wantsagun,all his own. Perhaps 
he has already asked you for one—several 


times. It’s a natural desire on his part—an 
impulse that comes to every normal, healthy 
American boy, sooner or later. How are you 
going to meet ‘this desire? Will you put him 
off, or will you play fair with him, and give 
him the same chance you had when you were 
a boy? 

Thousands of parents have solved this problem 
by giving their boy a Daisy Air Rifle, and show- 
ing him how to use it. It is not only a means of 
fine, clean, manly sport, but a source of training 
that will be of untold value to him in later years. 
Didn’t you have a Daisy when you were a boy? 
Millions of men, now grown, got their first train- 
ing in marksmanship, when boys, with a Daisy 


Air Rifle. 
chance? 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Why not give your boy ie same 


Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 


DAISY 


a 


AIR «3 ' RIFLES 
ASS 


The most popular Daisy is 
the Pump Gun shown in the 
illustration—a 50-shot re- 
peater for $5.00. Other Daisy 

models priced from $1.00 to 
$5.00. Ask your hardware 
or sporting goods dealer to 
show them to you; or any 
model sent direct from fac- . 
tory, if your dealer does not 
have ut, on receipt of price. 

Descriptive circular free. 


Can You Afford to Pass Up 
ThisCashOffer? 


NLESS you have all the money you 

want youcan’t. For wewill pay you 
liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money —to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 
In One Month 


Right now many local subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year. And 
hundred extra dollars, Jersey, began work about the 
earned during your first middle of October, 1914. By the 
month’s trial, woul 
be starting right, 
wouldn’t it? 


No experience — Yet 
He Earned $98.90 
His First Month. 


Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 


end of November he had earned 
$98.90—and he has had easy 


extra dollars every year since. 


Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 


Without Charge 


You need not invest a penny. We tell you 

to make money, supply everything 
you need to do it, and pay cash from the 
moment you begin work. A two-cent 
stamp brings our big cash offer—no 
obligation involv 
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SENATOR WORPLE: You’d better. We’ve 
had five expensive experts figuring on the 
size and cubic contents of the moon ever 
since this investigation. If cut up into the 
ordinary round cheeses of commerce, Mr. 
Roraback, there would be exactly 986,391,- 
488,622,50124 of them. Now I want to ask 
you, Mr. Roraback, what the effect on the 
cheese market would be if 986,391,488,- 
622,50124 ordinary round cheeses were sud- 
denly made available. 

RORABACK: I don’t know, senator. 
That’s a larger number of cheeses than we 
usually handle. 

SENATOR WORPLE: Do not try to quib- 
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RORABACK: I did. 


SENATOR WoRPLE: What was your m 


tive in doing so? 

RORABACK: I believed, as did many 
my friends and business associates, that 
is a man of sound judgment and that 
would make a good President. 

SENATOR WORPLE: Give the clerk ° 
names of all your friends and business as 
ciates. We wish to subpcena them. 
reasons for voting for the President are 
sufficient. Did you not, Mr. Roraback, 
ten thousand dollars at six to one that 
President would be elected? 

RORABACK (wearily): No, I bet ten d 


ble, Mr. Roraback. If 986,391,488,622,- 
50124 cheeses were thrown on the market 
the price of cheese would go down, would 


lars even money that he would be elect 
SENATOR WORPLE: Mr. Roraback, t 
cynicism and evasiveness of your answ 


CE Te ee it not? in this investigation have clearly demo 
| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | : RORABACK: Yes, senator, it would go _ strated ps ae word ae Fs insu 
; : ; A own. cient. e have shown conclusively in t 
| Stele idea pane lets beste ae dab anda alae she alate | SENATOR WoRPLE: Wouldn’t it godown, seven and two-thirds tons of testim 
A Prosperous New Year is what I’m looking for. Please tell me--of course with- | Mr. Roraback, to a point where the hum- that has been taken at this investigat 
| Sit Obligation how it can be mine blest citizen of this country could afford to that the moon is made of cheese, that’ 
| : | have cheese three times a day? cheese business is a trust, or monop 
RORABACK: I think it would, senator. that you and the Wall Street interests ha 
| Name s | SENATOR WorPLE: And would you be _ conspired to control the Government off 
| | against this, Mr. Roraback? United States so that you will not be | 
RORABACK: I’m afraid they’d get so sick liged to distribute the moon to the 
| Street . : | of cheese that they wouldn't eat it very sumers of the nation and so reduce @ 
| long. : high cost of living, for which the vestedi 
| Cit 5 : SENATOR WORPLE: You have the view- terests are entirely to blame. We therefq 
| iy tate___._ .... ___.._ | | point of the capitalist, Mr. Roraback. You demand that you produce at this hea 


Mr. Noah A. Weiner of Connecticut 
has enjoyed extra prosperity ever 
since 1911. Though employed by 
a large corporation during all that 
time, Mr. Weiner rarely letsa month 
slip by without adding Curtis dol- 
lars to his income. In one day not 
long ago he made an even $12.00! 


In Spare Time 


SUALLY, when a coupon appears in 
U an advertisement, it may be found 
near the bottom of the page. But this 
coupon is placed first, for the reason that 
it is the most important part of our 
message. Once we receive it from you it 
will bring you all the details of our plan 
which will show you how to have a pros- 
perous New Year—twelve months of 1t!— 


know nothing whatever of the. problem of 
the great downtrodden masses of your 
countrymen, condemned to economic slay- 
ery by the arrogant intolerance of the 
vested interests, who would selfishly refuse 
to distribute even a part of the moon to the 
people in the form of cheese, even if no 
exertion were required. Answer yes or no. 

RORABACK: No. 

SENATOR WORPLE: No what? 

RORABACK: No exertion. 

SENATOR WORPLE: Did you or did you 
not uote for the President at the last elec- 
tion? 


tomorrow all your blank books and led 
for the past twenty years, your sali 
deposit keys, your income-tax rece 
since 1917, and your laundry and gai 


bills since 1898. Until these are produ | 


this committee stands adjourned. 


[Two uniformed men appear in the doc 


the committee room and whisper to 

Senate guard. 

SENATE GUARD (respectfully): 
Worple, the attendants are here to © 
you to the asylum. 


(CURTAIN) 


Sen 


in your spare time. 
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Scotch Students Take Politics Seriously, Judging by the Election Battle Pictured Above, Which Shows Unionists Attacking the Labor Stronghold at Aberdeen University 


‘NCE upon a time British politics R eo g 7 
was a subject which a college B IR > HD 
professor made a bore. We A ~ UCHR QUr@ 
| learned something about British 
i: and rather regretted having done so. British politics did not seem to touch our 
.It was a rather muddy subject and far away. 
(ay the continuity of the British Government and of the British Empire, its 
‘city or its decline and its solution of its social problems are as exciting and as 
las a baseball game, and vastly more interesting to the American, because the 
i which it goes may give a push to the destinies of our own national life. 
‘nyone desires to go over the files of letters and propaganda from Moscow, 
‘1 by various secret services, one will find that the Russian Bolshevist régime has 
ivavered in its opinion about Great Britain. More moderate socialism has never 
id about it. In my own contacts with diplomatic and secret representatives of 
‘jet Government I have learned that the following conclusion goes without saying: 
3ritain is the main key to world revolution and to the advance of evolutionary 
m. 
’m I read, years ago, a kind of primer of British politics and government, bound 
I could not work up a great interest in battles between Tories and Whigs and 
jarties and shades of opinion about a budget, a colonial policy or even the proposal 
ila tunnel under the Channel in order to save half an hour and the smelling salts. 
ay, motoring, I passed through an industrial town where, as if to symbolize angry 
, the cold black ruins of the town hall, burned down a few years ago by a mob, 
to memorialize this current period of new industrial and political experiment. 
|tion is over and whether or not we like to believe it, whether or not the British 


Ya slhburm Claile! 


like to believe it, and regardless of one’s 
own partisanship, wherever it may lie, 
the result of this election has one clear 
meaning. Do not be deceived into 
believing that this sweeping Conservative majority in Parliament means that the battle 
is over and the final decision taken. Depend upon it that the one clear fact which 
stands up as hard as flint, is that in the next few years an empire which achieved an 
unparalleled greatness in a space which, when one begins to figure, is less than three 
hundred years, will have to take a decision, unlike the mere settlement of any ordinary 
question, even one dividing political parties. It will not be a final decision of what to 
do but of what to be. 

When the garnishings and masks, the frills and the deceptions, the trappings and 
the middle courses are stripped away, the question remains, Is Great Britain to continue 
with a system of constitutional government no matter how liberal, or step over into a 
whole new field of political, economic and social theory labeled Socialism, no matter how 
conservative? Like it or not, Great Britain must decide. 

She is being drawn toward that final decision. This election with its overwhelming 
majority of Conservative seats in Parliament has been heralded by the world called 
“capitalistic and bourgeois’’—to use a term out of the mouths of the radicals—as a 
return to normalcy, almost a final answer to socialism. The European—and American— 
press has given the impression that the reaction against newly proposed forms of 
government has come and bids fair to put its foot on the necks of the bleeding doctrines 
of one Mordecai, alias Karl Marx. But with the election and all its results passing under 
my nose on English soil, and the voices of many of the prominent participants in my 
ears, I do not read it so, 


To me this election with its 
wiping out of the Liberal Party, 
its elimination of middle-course 
leadership which finally strad- 
dled out, means, as Wheatley, 
the defeated Labor Minister of 
Health, was saying in one of the 
postelection swan songs, that at 
last it is clear that now there are 
only two camps and one battle. 

How that battle will be de- 
cided in the end I will say later, 
but nothing could be more evi- 
dent than that the British since 
the war have steadily moved 
We in the 
United States, still far away 
from any substantial problems 
of that kind, often think of the 
simmering British conflict of 
political forces as being like our 
own. We have been seeing a 
good many ghosts and misusing 
a good many words and mean- 
ings, while the British are fac- 
ing a slow crystallization of 
realities in proposed transfor- 
mation. I donot say that Great 
Britain is facing any impend- 
ing violent revolution, meaning 
complete and violent overturn 
of theestablished system of gov- 


toward that issue. 


ernment under which she has 
reached her greatness, but I do x 
say that between the condition of the United States and reasons for that. First, Labor had no majority in Parlia- 
that of Great Britain there is a gulf of difference. Great ment; it wasa “permissive” ministry. Second, it had the 
Britain has seen, heard and smelled the proposals of revo- burden of all new movements based on theoretical pro- 
lution, sometimes “moderate” and masked, and some- gram—it had its quota of extremists and of jealous per- 
times unmasked and bald: we are still in a position where, sonalities. Extremists helped to involve the Labor Party 
comparatively free from her difficulties and her vexatious in the tangle of pro-Russian intrigue which, exaggerated 
experience, we may, with great profit, observe what she by the Conservative campaign, brought Labor to grief in 
has to meet and what methods are successful and what these elections. Jealousies between personalities such as 


are futile in meeting it. 


The Late Government’s Handicaps 
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The Requiem of British Labor Government. Reading on the Front Steps of the Royal Exchange, London, 


the Royal Proclamation Dissolving Parliament 


the warm and rather magnetic emotional MacDonald and 
the rather coldly intellectual and physically invalid Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Philip Snowden, could have been 
foreseen by all those who have watched new causes and 


N MANY ways the MacDonald government showed untried movements. Reformers the world around have 
moderation; in some it showed wisdom. The extreme deep love for human kind except that particular human 
reactionary elements of the Conservative Party—the kind.which sets up competition challenging their own 
Die-Hards—have been telling me that the MacDonald leadership of reform. No one is so irritated by a Roose- 
government died because it was not fit to govern, and that velt as a La Follette; no one is so exasperated by a 
it was not fit to govern because it engaged in flirtations Colonel House as a Wilson. Third, the British Empire is 


with the night- 
mares of commu- 
nist chaos. The 
communists tell 
me that it died be- 
cause it was too 
timid. It would 
have died in any 
case. You could 
have labeled it 
with any party la- 
belin the world, no 
matter how reac- 
tionary, no matter 
how radical. It 
would have died 
under any banner 
of any theory of 
government, un- 
der the flag of any 
social force, be- 
sieged or besieg- 
ers, for the simple 
reason that it 
lacked training 
and ability to run 
the engine, espe- 
cially as a minor- 
ity engineer. The 
engine is a much 
larger engine and 
a much more deli- 
cate mechanism 
than the Labor 
Party foresaw 
when its ministry 
took it in charge. 

Looking back 
on that adminis- 
tration of Labor, 
fairness requires 
anyone to admit 
that Labor did not 
have anything like 
a complete con- 
trol. There were 
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The Labor Party in Conference to Hear Report on Iretand 
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not a new vehicle which’ 
could crank up and start iny 
tion. It has motion; it 
ponderous motion. To . 
out of its track by any 
reckless twists of its consti 
tional steering gear would 
turn the whole machine. ¥ 
Donald had in his ears the 
of those who screamed “ 
to the Left!’”’ But moder 
not only appeared to b 
choice, it was, in fact, hie 
cessity. 

Fourth and finally, Labor] 
all it could do to scrape toget 
a ministry which even Ia 
itself would pronounce fit for 
job. [have heard no ones 
that MacDonald was to bla 
He did the best he could, | 
that best in terms of men) 
only fit by character and wisd 
but also by training and exp 
ence, was not impressively go 
Aside from all social and po 
ical theories and labels, gove 
ment is an art. One does 
expect a man who has ne 
held a brush to produce on 
first day a technic like that 
Gainsborough or a Reynol 

With these disadvantag 
Labor Party in one form¢ 
other; and in the sense that in whatever form there 
suggestion of overturn evolutionary or revolutionat 
the economic system, had its rather timid or mod 
inning in a movement directed toward socialism. 


Labor Party Leaders in American Terms 


HEN the American citizen compares the polit 
situation in his own country with that in Great Bn 

I wonder whether there is any realization of the gu 
difference in the advance of radicalism. I was $ 
suddenly by this fact as I sat in one of the living roo 
10 Downing Street waiting for an appointment and 
with one of the cabinet while the noise of Labor m 
out went on around us. Suppose, I thought, that theP 
ident of the United States was MacDonald. 
Now MacDonald, as I have seen him in convers 
and at moments of stress, is a conscientious and magi 
personality. I 
considerat 


in his larger 
he did a greai 
of effective, 


in part laid 
by his con 
tive preded 
I know someé 
men who Wo 
with him be 
and during 
London Goa 
ence, and fron 
French, the 
man and our 
point of Vv 
there was nol 
small about | 


ciliator, and 
not certain 
the same col 
said of som 


N days be- 
ore the 
pening of 


son made 
sspeech in 
i, almost 
hing Brit- 
3 that the 
m of the 
of Nations 
interfere 
ictly Brit- 
1om of and 
! of power 
dseas. The 
hy, in the 
}] Chamber 
Iputies, 
1 Clemen- 
-having 


that while 
ue might 
he French 
e absolute 
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pean watchword for centuries. The overbalance 
‘sequent crash of Napoleon raised superambitions 
‘European breasts; even the strong leadership then 
by England could not succeed on the Continent 
» bargains, alliances and ententes. She maneuvered 
ece of power that often kept the peace, but the ad- 
\t became more and more delicate,. finally causing 
‘balance that resulted in the World War. 

‘ica, in her foreign relations; has been able to ignore 
ifinitely subtle and difficult questions. We have 
’ be friends with everybody. Our frontiers are far 
Jur language and our system of education the same 
yere. We have carried on quite well by ourselves, 
‘ce our infancy the threat of a foreigner has never 
ty disturbed us. Recently, however, the balance-of- 
ispecter has risen from within. Combinations in 
13s have upset or held up legislation. Some among 
believed that La Follette and his party might so dis- 
je classic political balance as to make President 
ve’s election doubtful. 


The British Party System 


| European idea of international balance of power, 
hich new alliances are forming even now, was born 
'stries of foreign affairs, back in the days of Cardinals 
and Richelieu. From these the poison still spreads 
») the very bottom of European politics. It speedily 
ved in the parliaments. There it frequently results 
valances that cause governments and even thrones 
r and fall. 

j frontiers, different languages, clashing systems of 
on—all make for both individualism and ultra- 
ma Nearly every country on the Continent has 
ical crisis on an average every six months. It is 
jaes amusing, often theatrical and always foreign to 
/erican tonception of politics. These internal crises 
sed by the same germ that in foreign relations 
‘s into treaties that spell balance of power. Clemen- 
surrected the phrase ‘‘balance of power,” in its 
tional sense, jolting the Peace Conference to: its 
\ different phrase is used for the internal overbal- 
In parliamentary rather than ministerial language, 
tis labeled the bloc system; or, to be right up to the 
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The German Reichstag at the Time of the Presentation of the New Cabinet 


minute, the latest word, now become common in France, 
is “cartel.” 

My. first impression was that the so-called bloc system 
came from that very human and fertile maxim—two can 
live as cheaply as one. The marriage of European political 
parties is quite as often polygamous as monogamous, yet 
the basic idea seemed prompted by the thought that Jack 
and Jill could both live together—in office—more cheaply 
than either could live—out of office. Then this new word 
cartel cropped up. In France nowadays one only hears 
of the Cartel des Gauches, or the Left Bloc, that is running 
the government. The word cartel originally meant a 
provocation to a duel. Later it became a provisional con- 
vention between two enemies for ransom and exchange of 
prisoners and for the burial of dead. Thus in a sense it is 
like one of our fusion tickets. It contains no thought of 
brotherly love. Its aim is simply to conduct burial serv- 
ices over hostile parties. 

In order to understand these latter-day blocs, or cartels, 
of European politics it is necessary to recall certain funda- 
mental differences between European governments and 
our own. Practically every government on the Continent 
is copied from the British parliamentary system. The 
King reigns, but he does not govern. He is forced to call 
upon the chief of the majority in Parliament to form a 
cabinet. The cabinet does the actual work of government 
so long as it enjoys the confidence of its parliamentary 
majority. ; , 

The same situation exists in France. The President of 
the republic resides at the Elysée Palace, enjoys a hand- 
some salary and is known as the chief of state. The real 
chief of government is the Prime Minister, who holds his 
job just so long as he can keep his Chamber of Deputies 
in order. Once he gets an adverse vote on any question 
that calls for confidence in his scheme of work, he is forced 
to resign. The President then calls the leader of the suc- 
cessful opposition to rally round. 

This plan of cabinet government grew up in England 
with the two-party system. The Conservatives and Lib- 
erals, or Tories and Whigs, as they were formerly called, 
date back to the. seventeenth century. Obviously the 
system worked better with two parties, as is shown by the 
difficulties which England has had since the advent of the 
Labor Party. Before the Labor Party there were, of 
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course, certain 
small independent 
parliamentary 
groups, notably 
the Irish Home 
Rule group, 
which for brief 
seasons did hold a 
balance of power. 
3ut nothing star- 
tling ever hap- 
pened. When the 
British system 
spread to the Con- 
tinent it was an 
entirely different 
story. There it 
worked out very 
differently, be- 
cause the two- 
party system 
never had a 
chance. 

In America and 
in England it is 
necessary for par- 
tiestogrow. They 
cannot be made 
out of whole cloth 
or adopted like a 
scheme of govern- 
ment. This is one 
reason why the 
two-party system 
has not been suc- 
cessful in Europe. 
Our two great 
American parties _ 
developed out of 
fundamental dif- 
ferences of opinion 
regarding our form 
of government. 
The Federalists, or 
Whigs, wanted a 
strong national 
government, while 
the Democrats 
supported states’ rights. The slavery issue, which led to 
the formation of the Republican Party, really only carried 
on an old fight. The Republicans took the Union viewpoint, 
which was the Whig viewpoint, while the Democrats 
carried states’ rights to the extreme of secession. 

The English Tories and Whigs likewise had funda- 
mental differences of opinion that colored all their party 
development. The Tory aim was to strengthen the power 
of the King, while that of the Whigs was to limit it. Im- 
mediate issues changed, but throughout history the Tories, 
or Conservatives, have favored the powers that be, while 
Whigs, or Liberals, have aimed at restricting these powers, 
whether they be called royal or economic or what not. 


The Seating of the Blocs 


N THE European Continent there is also this funda- 

mental difference or division between Conservatives 
and Liberals, but it has never grown into two well-defined, 
well-organized political parties. Temperament of most 
Continental peoples differs radically from that of the 
Anglo-Saxons. This is particularly true of Latins, where the 
racial individualism makes impossible political teamwork or 
party discipline. But whatever the causes may be, there 
is no mistaking the result. There is no Continental coun- 
try where the two-party system has taken root. Each 
country has anywhere from five to fifteen parties, and it is 
the rare exception for any one of them ever to have a clear 
majority in its Parliament. 

From this plurality of parties we get the phrases “‘the 
extreme left,’’ “‘the left,” ‘‘the center,” “‘the right,” and 
“the extreme right.’’ These are the everyday aids in dis- 
tinguishing the party’s political tendencies. The most 
famous and picturesque of all Continental houses of parlia- 
ment is the ancient Palais Bourbon in Paris that shelters 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

The room where this often unruly and always demon- 
strative body foregathers is almost an exact half circle, or 
shaped like a spread fan. The seats run back, with aisles 
between, like the leaves of the fan. The tribune of the 
president, or speaker, is the point where all the leaves join 
to form the handle. As the speaker faces the assembly, 
from his extreme right to his extreme left the. political 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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acinths through the house. Under the map 
of Fairyland in the nursery the children were 
eating the first strawberries, stewed of course. 

Katherine the Small, who was already a lady 
at four, ate hers with a spoon, spilling only a little; but 
Patricia, who at two and a half gave no promise of being 
one, ever, lifted her saucer and drained it, andred streams 
coursed down her chins and her bib, and made her look 
microscopically carnivorous. 

Katherine the Great said “Please, Patty!’ in an ex- 
hausted voice. “‘ You’re making such a mess!” 

It had been a frightful morning. Lena had been sulky 
because she’d been asked not to take it for her day, and 
finally as a compromise measure Katherine had had to 
let her off until four, which would give Katherine time 
to dress before the men arrived; and Sarah the cook 
had been cross because a guest was coming, and mut- 
tered things about the comparative size of her wages 
and Mrs. Wilmerding’s Margaret’s; and the landlord’s 
agent had come just when the children were 
dressed to make pies, and their continuous 
howls had made hideous his intrinsically 
unpleasant stay, and Patty had somehow 
disturbed the equilibrium of a large ladder, 
and in trying to keep it from falling on her 
Katherine the Great had caught it on her 
own leg, which now hurt like fury. 

“Pats is a bad little girl, isn’t she?” 

Katherine the Small remarked in a com- 
placently conversational tone. 

‘Well, I think you’re a very smug one,”’ 
Katherine the Great told her, 
rather tartly. 

“Smug’”’ sent Katherine the 
Small into gales of laughter, dur- 
ing which she, too, dripped veg- 
etable gore. 

Katherine the Great thought 
about Doug’s telegram again 
with perhaps a slight increase of 
irritated resentment. 

“Can’t get home until four- 
thirty tomorrow. Bringing 
Monty. Love. Doug.’ 

It wasn’t the conventional re- 
action of the young wife to an 
unexpected guest which troubled 
Katherine the Great. Indeed 
“bringing Monty” were the only 
two words in the message which 
didn’t irritate her. 

“Can’t get home!”’ she re- 
peated in a disdainful voice when 
she had put both babies in their 
cribs and was waiting to see 
whether either of them would 
think up something which really 
deserved attention. 

““Can’t get home!” 

And to those words she added 
the ultimate “love”’ with a sound 
which, had it come through a less 
pretty nose, would certainly have 
been a snort. 

Why couldn’t Doug have said 
frankly that Helen was giving an 
amusing party and he didn’t want 
to miss it? There was no need 
for him to whine and be ob- 
lique. 

Katherine had sensed what had happened when she 
first read the wire yesterday, and the morning Times had 
borne her out. 


“MISS CAVOUR ENTERTAINS 


“Miss Helen Cavour, of Cavour’s Martin, entertained 
a party of twelve last night at the Budapest. Among the 
guests were the Duchess of Porchester and her daughter 
Lady Hilda Vernay; Gif Ins, the Hungarian portrait 
painter; Prince Rospiglini, Ramon Ricardo ——” 


|: WAS late May and there was a smell of hy- 


Doug’s name hadn’t appeared, but Katherine knew he’d 
been there, unconscious of his shabby dinner coat and very 
elated with his breath of the old life. 

Katherine could picture just how it had happened. He’d 
called up Helen, as he occasionally did, and Helen had said, 
“T’m having a party. It’s great that you’re here! Oh, 
Kitty would want you to stay over! I’m really giving it 
for Ramon Ricardo, but there’ll be plenty of lovely 
ladies. Who’s Ramon Ricardo? Oh, you ridiculous 
cultured people! I should think in the country you’d be 
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He Opened the Telegram With Hands Which Trembled, Which Was Sheer Asininity 


driven to the movies. He’s the one who’s so divine in 
Lord Lovelace.”’ 

No wonder Doug stayed.° Katherine would have stayed 
herself. It promised to be rather more interesting than 
the drear little engagement waiting for him in Westford. 

Katherine went about the day nursery picking up. bibs 
and toys and dirty dishes, and saying “‘Would I have 
stayed? Well, rather! I only wish business would take me 
to New York once in a while. But I wouldn’t have sent a 
telegram saying ‘Can’t get home.’ It would have read 

‘Extending furlough another day,’ and instead of ‘Love’ 
it would have ended ‘Hurrah.’”’ 

Then Katherine went down to luncheon, to discover that 
Sarah’s angel food tasted like wet sawdust, and that the 
tea set looked dingy, and she flew into the kitchen and 
made some little cakes with ‘white of eggs and brown 


sugar, and took the high silver and all the cleaning things — 
upstairs and worked'on it in the hall while she listened for » ‘ 
“For some abstruse reason the sight of 


the babies to wake. 
her, so engaged, lent Sarah the courage to lumber up and 
deliver a wage ultimatum. 


aclketf 


TAYLOR 


‘smoke writing with a cigarette most of the e 
‘she was so-nearsighted-she couldn’t read it.”’» 


dishes, 


‘made gestures, she had been so. beautiful. 


January} 


It was five o’clock when the men a 
had grown dusky enough for candles 
enough for an open fire. Katherine wa 
tea table in trailing chiffons. : 

“‘T won’t come near you,”’ Doug ann 
at the door. “I’ve got a cold in my he 
kids better not even be in the room wi 

“You always get one in New York, 
erine said. ‘‘Hello, Monty.” 

“Madame I’Impératrice!”” Monty 
her, approaching with a courtly cerem 
ness and bending over her hand. 

“What a nice title for a lady serving 
Main Street!” 

“Tea on Main Street!’’ Monty repeat 
suppose we’re the only people in West 
in the entire county, observing thi ¢ 
rite! Now why?” 

Monty’s blue eyes locke 
turbed and bellicose. 

“Tt is supposed locally to spi 
dinner,’ Katherine said. 

“But there’s a moral aspee 
disapproval too,” Monty insist 
is thought to do something 
character, particularly the mag 
character. I am convinced”’= 
spoke very slowly and emphat 
“that if it were generally knot 
that Doug and I took tea thi 
noon, and the matter were de¢ 
public vote, we would both b 
and feathered and ridden out 
on a particularly angular rai 
why?” 

Monty was always chargi 
imaginary windmills which wor 
been horrid structures had t 
isted. To be with Monty wai 

a come at once part of a beleagu 
fF enchanting group which he loy 
yet of whose dangers and evi 
he was acutely conscious. 
Doug began blowing his n 
ously. 
“Oh, Doug, I’m so sorry!’ 
ine told him. ‘‘You don’t sup 
that hay-fever thing you ge 
time of year?”’ 
“Tt may be. I’m waiting 
“Hay fever in May!’ Mi 
claimed. ‘‘Isn’t that rathe 
tient?” 
“How’s everything gong 
Doug asked.. © 
“The babies have stayed 
everything else. has been 
' Sarah wants a raise, and the 
‘won’t renew our lease unless} 
five hundred a year more, ail 
-has apparently set her heart of 
hour day off, and But) 
no use going into those things 

Monty. Monty is my season 9) 

opera, and I intend to. enjoy I 
you have a good time in New 
“‘Rotten,’”’ Doug answe 

couldn’t even see anybody w 

ing to with the Wagstaff pec 
that’s what I went down to de 

understand it.” 

“He didn’t sell one pasteboard pail,” said 
whom the product of Doug’s factory was a 
hilarity. ‘He got awfully depressed about it.’” 

‘But wasn’t Helen’s party fun?” 

“Just one of her -zoo performances,” Doug 
“Where did you hear about it?” 

“The Times, my love. They’re still mpg tl 
Were you there, Monty?”’ ; 

“Tn a way. I was between the wall. and the 
and compared with the: duchess the wall was” 
with responsiveness: .She’s as deaf as—I dor 
anything on earth as deaf as the duchess. . I 1 tri 


“Heavens! I should think Helen would 
have’ Braille place.cards and amplifiers ‘i 
-Is Lady Hilda lovely?” «0. 
| “Perfectly: beautiful!’ .N 5 


Her eyes are crossed just enough | so that it does : 
to you when she looks at you.’ t. 


| 
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doesn’t sound to me like the last allurement. 
s she wearing?”’ 
d thing that looked like a dinner jacket with egg 
id right next her Heleri had planted this movie 
ymon Ricardo. Ramon was wearing every article 
or vice known to the Rue de la Paix. No, really. 
#2t, a cord with some kind of diamond slide, large 
id a diamond fob. Really it gave one the feeling 
ogy is fast working toward the monosexual.” 
besn’t sound as though Doug need grieve his heart 
‘ving missed Mary McGraw’s candlelight supper 


Ht guns, I’d forgotten all about that!’’ Doug said. 
ye you won’t mention that fact to Mary. I spent 
11g composing messages of adequate apology from 
er.” 
d she get someone in my place?”’ 
ves. She sent down to the town hall and had the 
ook through the archives, and at the bottom of 
vas old Willie Whipple just as he’d been sent back 
st distressed hostess, so the janitor dusted him off 
lows and delivered him, for a small consideration. 
tid it gladly. There’s nothing like the desperation 
‘ll-town hostess, you know.” 
do you like the agonized gayeties of the provinces, 
1e?’? Monty inquired. 
brine told all with her shoulders. 
vhing else happened?”’ Doug wanted to know. 
Wilmerding called, and told me the other side of 
7 Mrs. Bronkhart Smith gave us. They’re the 
vial lights here, Monty, and Mrs. Bronkhart 
id convinced us that Mrs. Wilmerding wassimply 
slavery with chains clanking. Now I learn from 
merding that Mrs. Bronkhart Smith’s own father 
very stable, and a livery stable with horses behind 
ji) lady who was a real lady would even have 
‘of riding; and that in Mrs. Wilmerding’s younger 
father was the judge from this district. I got the 
yn that while Mrs. Wilmerding’s father and Mrs. 
jing and all their friends were tramping in and out 
urthouse they were always having to step over or 
Bronkhart Smith, who was as likely as not out 
g the front steps, and that, in fact, Mrs. Wil- 
)began hating Mrs. Bronkhart Smith at that very 
> got so many falls because she did her hair so 
” 


It was Katherine the Great’s best vein. 
screamed and shook and pounded the floor. 

“You’re wonderful, Katherine. No wonder that every- 
one resents Doug’s clamping you up here at the end of the 
world. You can talk. There aren’t three women in New 
York who can talk! Why do you stand for it?” 

“We're poor, and Doug and I have given two lovely, 
honey-colored little girls as hostages to fortune, Monty.” 

“But you won’t even accept invitations for a week-end.” 

“Everyone with children goes through what I call de- 
clining years. I regret invitations when I get them now, 
instead of waiting for the babies to get colds or measles 
just as I’m ready to start. Isn’t the same thing true of the 
Harry Cuttings?” 

“Well, of course I see them more because they’re more 
accessible.” 

“T thought they were in the south of France.” 

“They are. But you know that’s more accessible than 
Westford, New Hampshire, when you consider the change 
at Albany.” 

“That’s funny, Monty; and awful, besides, because it’s 
perfectly true.” 

“T should think some arrangement like theirs would be 
ideal for you, of all people.”’ 

“Tdeal!”’ Doug roared at him. “It would be impossible. 
I’ve got every cent I own in this pasteboard-pail factory, 
and it’s still mortgaged up to the neck. By living here as 
we do I can pay my interest and something on the principal 
every four months, but don’t get Katherine thinking 
about a European trip. It simply can’t be done.” 

“T’m not talking about a trip,’’ Monty defended him- 
self. “I’m talking about living in France. You certainly 
have twice as much as Harry Cutting or you couldn’t live 
here as you do. Do you remember the attics and cellars 
they had to inhabit in New York? In France they’re 
positively smart, with a nurse for the boys, and a bonne 
a tout faire. I visited them at Antibes last summer.”’ 

““Where’s it getting them?’’ Doug inquired, from the 
center of his handkerchief. 

“Oh, Harry is polishing off his sonnets.” 

“He can do that in France. I don’t see myself running 
the Westford Pasteboard Pail Company from there.” 

“The Cuttings don’t live on what he makes?’’ Katherine 
inquired. 

“Oh, they have some patrimonial pittance. Five or six 
thousand a year, I should say.” 


Monty 


““We’ve never been able to keep under ten here,’ 
Katherine said. ‘I’m not very clever at that sort of 
thing.” 


“Shan’t I tell Monty we’re-not dressing for dinner?” 
Doug asked, just as he and Katherine reached their room. 

“You shall not,’’ Katherine answered. ‘‘Let’s not be 
any dingier than we have to be. I’ve taken the entire 
back and most of the chest out of that cloth of gold I had 
in my trousseau, and, by a strange contradiction of terms, 
it looks almost decent.”’ 

Doug didn’t argue, but he began to fume over the rent 
business. 

“Five hundred more a year! That means just so much 
less on those damned notes. I suppose there isn’t another 
house we could get.” 

“Well, we looked over everything in town before we 
found this, but I’ll look again if you want me to.” 

“T suppose we’ll have to do it; but I’ll be hanged if I’ll 
go up on Sarah’s wages.” 

Katherine knew he would if it were necessary, and she 
felt that he was just trying to make it unpleasant for her 
by groaning about it. 

In order not to say something ill natured, she changed 
the subject. 

“Doug, if that is a cold I wish you'd go to bed.” 

“Of course you do,’’ Doug responded. ‘“‘ You wish I’d 
have tuberculosis. Your ideal husband is a chronic 
invalid. I never saw anyone who liked to fuss over people 
so much. You’re morbid about it.” 

He was interrupted by a blizzard of sneezes. 

“At least,’ Katherine pleaded, ‘‘you’ll go and see that 
specialist Mrs. Cavour had, and find out whether it’s 
some kind of rose cold.” 

“T certainly will not. I can stand hay fever a great deal 
better than I can throw money away on fool specialists.”’ 

“Doug,” Katherine said, “‘if you mention money once 
again for an hour I shall lie down on the floor and scream.” 

“That’ll help,’’ Doug declared, putting cuff links into 
his shirt viciously. 

Katherine tried again. 

“T’m so glad you brought Monty. He’s always an en- 
chanting experience.” 

“Yes, I can see that,’’ Doug answered, and his voice 
was so furious that Katherine looked up delightedly. 

(Continued on Page 154) 


Oftenest of All There Came One Picture That Had Happened Long Ago, Before Katherine the Smalt Was Born 
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time of the year 

when circus 
men, fatigued af- 
ter months of 
struggle and hard- 
ship, swear to the 
heavens that 
they’ll never be 
caught within 
shooting distance 
of the old rag 
again, knowing full 
well that when the 
bluebirds sing in 
the spring they’ll 
be right on deck 
once more, as 
bright and eager as 
ever—the autumn, 
when one by one 
the show trains de- 
nude themselves 
of performers, and, 
loaded only with 
menagerie stock, 
operating para- 
phernalia and 
workingmen, turn 
toward winter 
quarters for the 
long months of re- 
habilitation ere 
they take to the 
road anew. 

I was in the of- 
ficeofafriend. His 
show had closed after a disastrous 
season of opposition to a larger 
aggregation—a fight which had 
cost him attendance, peace of 
mind and a large share of his 
bank account. Circuses are 
primitive. When they fight 
they do it with every bit of sav- 
age resource they know; billing 
crews wallop one another with 
fists, brushes and paste buckets; 
general agents scheme and con- 
trive to beat one another to cherished 
territory; performers are bought from 
the enemy only to be rebought at a higher 


[: WAS at that 


Finally he called his. secretary. 
“Take a wire,” he ordered. 
“To whom?”’ & 

“That bunch of safe blowers.” 
Whereupon he exploded for a 
moment more. Then calmed. 
He dictated: 


“Dear John: Just heard about 
your bad luck. Can’t find it in my 
heart to hate anybody in the fix 
you’re in. Sure is tough. Deepest 
sympathy. Know what you’re up 


figure; billboards are covered and re- PHOTO. BY JOSEPH H. LANGER against. Been through it myself. Shipping 


covered with the advertisements of the opposing 

factions, until often the successful billing.is that which is 
put in place at dawn of the morning of show day. Itisa 
matter of expending every atom of resource and energy 
and money to beat the other fellow to the attendance, no 
matter what the cost; and more often than not it leaves 
both sides exhausted, and with little else besides satisfac- 
tion for their pains. 

This fight had been one-sided. My friend had lost 
heavily enough to force his closing far before his scheduled 
date, and I was in the office to 
hear his tale of agony. Butsome- 
thing seemed out of the ordinary. 
Instead of gloom there was 
rejoicing. 


Ed Gets Even 


Y FRIEND waved a tele- 
gram jubilantly and gesti- 
culated, at last to find voice: 
“Well, they got theirs just the 
same,” he shouted. ‘Look at 
this telegram! Had a fire on 
their lot yesterday—in the horse 
tents. Their stock went crazy 
and wouldn’t come out. Burned 
"em up—two hundred head of 
"em. I guess that pays’em back! 
They can’t keep going without 
horseflesh !”’ 
But as he talked on I thought 
I detected a quality in his voice 
which reminded me strangely of 
a boy whistling his way past a 
graveyard. By and by he became 
less explosive. After a while he 
voiced a few words of sympathy 
for the suffering of the horses. 


you today three cars baggage stock and two of 
ring and hippodrome horses. Keep ’em until you can get 
straightened out. Best regards. Ep.” 


Which meant not so much altruism as the innate 
knowledge that John would have done as much for him. 
Circus men are that way when their horses are concerned, 
for it is by their horses that circus men live. 

Strange that the circus, which first introduced speed 
in transportation, codrdination of departmental activities, 


Every Elephant Herd Has its Elephant Horse 


Hunters and Racing Horses Often Come From Real Track Stables. 
At Left — The Circus Baby today mu 


Kaiser in ¢ 
movement 
mies, shoul 
last to a 
horses! } 
strange af 
for the cire 
one place 
motor trar 
tion in its 
sense has 
More than 
circus man 
an unusug 
when he 
He’s in the 
tion busine 
of showing 
what the 
not the ch 
see every ( 

The ho 
come int 
class. Ind 
he is bee 
rarity. On 
the largere 
taking 1 
problem 
the hors 
vehicle off 
streets to 
motor cart 
to speed, | 
municipa 


cut in upon his activities on the farm and in a} 
other fields of endeavor. But in the circus he is 
preme, over gasoline, machinery and electric motiv 
to remain supreme as long as circuses are circudl 
sense that they exist today, as traveling organiza) 


Where the Horse is Still Supreme 


HE tractor and the motortruck have been fou 
ing. Owing to the peculiar necessities of loac 
space saving, circus wagons must be built for strer 
buoyancy. Ten-ton loads are not at all unusu 
upon a wagon itself weighing nearly half that mu 
these must be pulled upon vacant lots in the mo 
yanked off at night. Trucks cannot be depended 
fulfill the necessary tasks day in and day out; bad 
will cause them to mire and bring just that mu 
grief. Even army tanks haye just so much tractior 
and no more. It takes the horse, doubling dow 
harness and hook-roped to every conceivable part 
wagons, to yank them out when they’re in trout 
there’s nothing else in the world that can do it ext 
elephants. Besides, there’s the attraction element 
ing stronger and stronger every year. One might 
ask a circus man to pa 
his life as with his horse 
Which means that 1 
days of horse scarcity il 
of a question as to wh 
circus equine comes 
Horses are not simply 
around the big tops. 
specialized things, mate 
to definite requireme 
every position they are 
whether it be the heavy 
rons, which in teams of 
eight and ten head d 
wagons from the railroad 
the circus lot and back a 
the high-school horses,’ 
twenty-four-horse act, 
broad-hipped, dappled 
back upon which Elita 
ladies-s-s-s champeen b 
ridah-h-h of the wol 
twice daily turns her 
defying somersault. 
_» To-this end the hw 
_cireus horses has becom 
-as much of a sport as 
chasing the fabled wob 
One never knows jus 
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-oing to bob up. There- 
sircus man looks every- 
yr it is just as probable 
\l find what he wants 
o the business end of an 
as in a horse show. In 
-e’s many a circus horse 
t such a history, and 
him in the performing 
jan in the tents which 
e baggage stock. 

jhen the circus begins to 
jto that part of its sum- 
brary which includes the 
Illinois, lowa, Ohio and 
Indiana that the show- 
yes become keenest. 
king for a certain thing, 
search includes every- 
'm drays to the plodding 
‘ms looking up in bored 
1s the show trains grum- 
ion their Sunday runs, to 
ing of the constant vy- 
agents at the Chicago 
irket. For it is this dis- 
sich furnishes the circus 
savy, big-rumped, thick- 
teeds which slowly but ; 
it the show on the lot in the morning and guaran- 
eturn to the show train at night. And when it 
» these heavy animals, or baggage stock, as the 
1 calls them, the circus is as finicky as the most 
ir old maid. 

first place, it wants horses that weigh from 1600 
‘0 an even ton. It wants Percherons or Belgians, 
2 former preferred; a Clydesdale is about as 
as a pad of passes at a turn-away performance. It 
s horse blocky and symmetrical, with plenty of 
od legs and a sense of determination, so that it 
e down in the harness to pull—and keep on pulling. 
ile it is making out its bill of particulars, the 
‘rows in the fact that it wants dapple grays, blacks 
liant sorrels, with a scattering of bright-colored 
sually good buckskins thrown in. The bays can 
ht on at their coal wagons; to the circus man 
off color. 


Beles 


Never-Ending Search for Horses 


roes in every department. There are requirements 
filled for the racing horses, often purchased from 
hbred stables owing to some slight defect which 
ualified them for the grueling work of the track 
es them fit for the shorter course of the hippo- 
ontests. There are requirements for the high- 
orses; the 

an doesn’t 


A Rosinback Must Never Falter in its Pace—a Break of Speed May Mean Death to the Rider 


search of, the circus man for his equine animals; especially 
now that this portion of atraveling organization has become 
almost as much of an attraction as its menagerie. Never is 
there a day in horse.territory that the circus grounds, near 
the horse tents, are not cluttered with from one to five 
applicants for the life of the trouper, but many a day goes 
by before there is ever a purchase. In the first place, not 
more than one horse out of a hundred—and perhaps that 
average is too favorable—is fitted for the life of the big 
tops; and besides that, many of the horses that are brought 
out for the circus man’s inspection are not for sale. 

It’s the favorite trick of the horse trader, and of the horse 
buyer, for that matter. There are parts of the country 
where men who still engage in trading:horseflesh for a 
living show practically no activity until the circus bills 
begin to make their appearance upon fence and barn side. 
Then the campaign begins; but the deals aren’t con- 
summated, for the horse trader wants opinions that are 
more valuable than his own. 

Consequently upon circus day he appears at the grounds 
and hunts the horse tents, bringing with him his collection 
of animals. There is every indication that they are for 
sale, and the trader watches with keen eyes every move 
of the boss hostler, the superintendent of ring stock or the 
manager, or whoever happens to be the buying expert for 
the circus. One by one the applicants are gone over, the 
rejections are turned to one side and the worthy beasts 
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selected... About that time the 
trader has a change of heart. 

“T reckon I’ll think it over,” 
he says, and moves away with 
his charges. 

His campaign is fully mapped 
out. The horses that have been 
turned down by the circus he 
will sell at the prices already 
talked over with his prospective 
purchasers. But the ones which 
the circus wanted to buy—they 
become prized animals, to be 
heralded as such, and if the 
horse trader doesn’t get double 
prices for them it isn’t the fault 
of his broadcasting abilities. 

Meanwhile the circus man 
stands and cusses. He has wasted 
his time and he has failed to get 
that for which he was particu- 
larly keen. The circus man has 
his limitations. Once let him 
pay a foolish price for an animal, 
and by some mysterious form of 
grapevine telegraph the news is 
before the show wherever it 
turns, with the result that horse 
prices go up as if by magic. 

Yet the circus-horse hunter is not stingy. He can’t be. 
His needs are too urgent. Always the cry is ‘‘ Horses, 
horses, horses!’’ and the demand must be filled. Besides, 
no one ever knows when a horse jinx is going to attach 
itself, with its consequent thinning of the ranks. 


The Toll of the Horse Jinx 


OR instance, a few years ago a Western circus was ju- 

bilant. It had procured through a large packing house 
in Chicago eighteen of the finest circus horses in existence, 
for which it had been glad to pay $500 a head. Nine were 
steel gray and the nine others beautiful dapples, all evenly 
matched as to color, manes and weight, and not one less 
heavy than 1900 pounds. It meant a number of things for 
the circus. First of all, it meant two strengthy eight-horse ~ 
teams, with an extra for each team—and insurance against 
mud and wagons sunk hub-deep in the mire. Then there 
was the feature of the attraction they would be. People 
will trail a wonderful team of horses like boys behind a 
band wagon. 

So the circus was excited and happy. Then the car 
started forth from Chicago, bearing its $9000 worth of 
horseflesh. By the time it had reached Kansas City two 
of the horses were down with shipping fever and were 
taken off, to a veterinary hospital, where one of them im- 
Ynediately died. This meant that the extras were gone. 

The car traveled 
on to Denver, 


bout the there to display 
he’ll at- two more horses 
that as ill with the ship- 
he animal ping affliction, and 
non horse one of these died 
What he also. Sixteen 
» know is horses now were 
the sad- left, counting the 
slip back one in Kansas 
kidneys City, which was 
ie animal too ill to troupe, 
nits hind meaning only fif- 
aether it teen horses in win- 
ise of bal- ter quarters. The 
1 whether dream of two 
e stamina eights was gone, 
mon sense with the result 
il the ex- that they fitted the 
; of circus harness to an eight 
4 for the and a six, leaving 
ses them- one for an extra, 
“there was and started forth 
lairy story to Wichita, the 
‘princess opening stand of 
byalty was the season. 
iy a bit of During the long 
ge con- run to Wichita the 
| beneath train stopped to 
}en mat- feed its animals, 
The situ- and while unload- 
about as ing the baggage 
hen an stock one of them 
in is look- was kicked. The 
ranew resultwas a broken 
or his act. leg, the sharp re- 
3 he over- port of a revolver, 
ash cart and now there was 
again no. extra. 
a never- PHOTOS. BY JOSEPH H, LANGER . (Continued on 
hing, this Statue Horses Whose Stillness Demand a Price Every Moment in Offerings of Sugar Page 65) 
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By Will Levingtom Comifor 


OME time back, when Townsend Sessions was under 
six, his mother took him by the hand and they 
walked a long way to a very dusty road, definitely to 


see something called a parade. Plumed horses, painted 
wagons with animals in cages; then, after the flashing 
brasses of the band wagon, the most gorgeous shock of 
all—a great gray mountain that walked. 

He let go his mother’s hand. He was altogether silent 
until they reached home; then began to articulate to his 
father of a vast creature with two tails. 

Enchantment even in the name—elephant. The word 
was repeated again and again on the way to sleep that 
night. At the same time his mother was reading of a clas- 
sie child who put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
confessing his singular courage. But the illusion was gone 
from literature. Life had been met. 

“How could he pull out a plum with his thumb?” came 
the voice of a face turned away. “It wouldn’t stick 
Goute? 

He was even willing to let his mother go and put out 
the light, to lie in the dark and think of that vast dusty 


““Where’s Tod?” said Mr. Sessions, who was home to 
luncheon because it was Saturday. 

“‘T don’t know, and I’m worried,” said Tod’s mother. 

They sat through a dismal meal, and toward the end the 
telephone was heard from afar in the library. Mr. Sessions 
did not wait for the servant to call him. 

““Yes, yes,” he responded to a voice inquiring if he were 
the father of Townsend Sessions. 

‘‘We have a thirteen-year-old boy here who says that’s 
his name.”’ 

““Where—who are you?”’ 

“This is police headquarters. He says he is your son.” 

Radiant anxiety in the form of Mrs. Sessions was bend- 
ing over her husband’s shoulder. The voice in the instru- 
ment was damnably deliberate. 

““What’s he been doing?’’ Mr. Sessions asked in a tone 
cramped with strain. 

““You’d better come down—no, not here. We’re taking 
him over to Juvenile Hall.” 

If Mr. Sessions hadn’t known it before, he had good 
reason to learn that day how utterly closed up a town can 
be Saturday afternoon. Every half hour, at least, in the 
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midst of forlorn dashes from one municipal office to an- 
other he had to connect by phone with Mrs. Sessions. 
Except for one point, it became more and more confusing 
what Tod had done. Everyone agreed it was about a dog. 
For a while it looked as if it would be Monday, but Mr. 
Sessions finally reached home with a promise of quick 
action tomorrow morning. A sleepless night, the mother 
weeping to go and sit on the doorsteps of Juvenile Hall, 
saying she could call over to Tod that she’d never, never 
forsake him. 

“Call over what?” 

“Tsn’t there a wall around it?”’ she moaned. 

Mr. Sessions was full-length sick himself, but kept up 
an appearance of being very firm and cold. At ten o’clock 
Sunday morning the front door of Juvenile Hall opened 
and he and Tod emerged, the law having been appeased. 
They sat together in the back of the car, and this was Tod’s 
story, quietly, very quietly told: 

“Why, I was crossing the park yesterday a little before 
noon, hurrying home to lunch from the tennis courts, when 
I heard one of the gardeners say there was a dog tied up 
in the bushes that had been hurt by a machine out in the 
street and that he had sent for the dog wagon to take it 
away. I left the fellows and went over into the bushes 
and found the dog. He was standing up. I guess he couldn’t 
sit down. He gave me such a funny look. I can’t see yet 
how he got torn that way—one hind leg laid wide open on 
the inside. He was standing up so quiet and seemed to 
-know that I had come to help him. 

“But just about this time the dog-wagon man came and 
connected up with the gardener. I said I’d take the dog 
home and take care of him; that he only needed to be 
sewed up and would be all right. 
They wouldn’t let me. The head gar- 
dener was away and the man who had 
telephoned said he would have given 
me the dog if the dog wagon hadn’t 
been sent for, but it wouldn’t do to 
send it back empty. I knew what they 
would do with the dog at the pound, 
sol hung on. It was the way the dog 
looked at me.” 


ey 


Elephants and Dust—Always Together in Tod’s Brain 
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It appears that they had had to take the dog by 
and that young Townsend Sessions had put up sue 
sistance that the help of a police officer was necessar 

“You see,” Tod explained, ‘‘it wasn’t the dog they 
thinking of, but that the dog wagon had been sent fo: 

In order to prevent his son from doing so, Mr. Se 
called up the pound as soon as they reached home 
was informed that that park pick-up of early yes 
afternoon had already been destroyed. 

“You see?” said Tod. “And it wasn’t necessary. 


For the most part Tod fitted in quietly where he 
placed. It was fully three years after the Juvenile f 


« and he was in his third year of high school, before 
fagain caught in the cogs of social system, turning 
Hiome with books and gym clothes, saying he had 
\pelled. 

hat for?” said his father, without raising his voice. 
) telling the biology teacher my idea.” 

far idea about what?”’ 

y, he said animals were incapable of affection.” 
mals again! Are you a self-authorized little David 
f animals?” 

) t that go,’’ Tod said, and the quiet of his tone made 
Hier remember too vividly the back seat of the car 
from Juvenile Hall. “‘It was when he said it had 
ientifically established that dogs only had attach- 
jo their masters because they fed them; that the 
‘e thinking about their feed all the time when they 
) to a fellow or try to do what he wants, and nobody 
‘class seemed inclined to start anything, that I put 


” 


iat did you say?”’ 

bld him his brains were all eaten out by dry rot.” 
\id he took exception to that?’”’ Mr. Sessions asked 
‘tone. 

is, sir.’’ 

en what?” 

en they had me before the principal and the assist- 
pnecipal to make me apologize before the class, and 
hey ought to apologize for having such a biology 
. Then they helped me out.”’ 

t Sessions looked down into his son’s face and a 
\chill raced along his spine. No penitence in those 
‘es, no quarter, no fear. Of course, this sort of thing 
it go on; yet it was the coolest, nerviest face he had 
oked into except—except —— 

) it flashed on him—the face of Phil Larson, a boy- 
al of his own. Phil had got into trouble and sort of 
‘owded out of town. It hadn’t been necessary. The 
ound that out afterward. A little patience, a little 
was all that was needed. Mr. Sessions had been 
o deeply mourned Phil Larson; and right now a 
atience, perhaps a little humor —— Queer, mighty 
(the father thought afterward, that he should get 
less tip from the memory of old Phil just in the 
time; queer, too, how the old gamy, fascinating 
his boyhood chum could live again in the eyes of 


formal schooling ended then and there. On the 
ng Monday morning his father took him down to 
amt. Years before, Mr. Sessions had fashioned a 
ivalve, quite as effective as any. and a shade more 
When a number of these valves were pulling to- 
» a lulling purr came out from under one’s hood. In 
, Mr. Sessions wasn’t getting any poorer with the 
and Tod was an only son. Ancient problem—deli- 
{ ever; but unless Tod was a superlative actor, he 
forgot he was the owner’s son—while with the 
hop hands, at least. Within four years after leaving 


the was making himself so valuable in the plant that 
‘her would have heard of him had his name been 
1y or Schultz. 


while he was learning to play just as hard. The 
4s country place was close to the great Tri-State polo 
‘ss. A passion for the game had broken out in Tod 
the first match he witnessed. From that day his 
1ours were spent in the Tri-State stables. Grooms 
ayers couldn’t long stay blind to the fact that Tod 
way with the ponies. Mr. Sessions had to become 
/ sure of the stuff his boy was made of before he 
‘la membership in the distinguished Tri-State and 
( Tod for a string; but by this time father and son 
ie to eye, rather sound friends. 
ould use you right now in the front office with me, 
eep recalling that you never had much schooling,” 
essions said, when Tod was between twenty three 
fur. “Besides, 1 don’t want to seem to drag you too 
‘er the heads of others in the plant. If you could be 
/or a year or two ——”’ 
| looked resigned. 
_, ’m not thinking of college any more,” Mr. Ses- 
ed. “It’s your world. Go and see it. They say 
is intensive education. Take two years, make the 
| but don’t hang out for six months at the first polo 
du come to.” . 
‘turned westward and appears to have traveled fast 
pe came to Sarampur, India. That vast, sprawly 
overlooked by the distant hills and overpressed by 
te and frequently poignant smells, took queer hold 
the very first afternoon. The usual American, re- 
‘s of money backing, would have followed his lug- 
» the public resthouse instead of being escorted by 
3and patrons and put up at the I. C. I., one of the 
of polo clubs of Northern India. This for being the 
flash of the Tri-State, well up to the top of crack 
’an teams. Even so, it was more than the I. C. I. 
ade Sarampur attractive. 
other thing happened before Tod was rightly in- 
ed. Crossing a dusty road, his cart paused to let a 


THE 


A Mighty Thud in His Ears— 

Shadow and Strike—He Was 

Torn From the Ground—Lifted 
High and Flung 


small string of government elephants go by. All too soon 
the dust closed over them; but like a face at a window, for 
his eyes alone, apparently, the sole of an old female ele- 
phant’s hind foot had turned up for a second, as if she had 
beckoned. A deep, inexplicable zest possessed him. Then 
he was informed that one of the great stockades was lo- 
cated here in Sarampur; that it was in fact one of the 
elephant capitals of all India. 

Elephants and dust—always together in Tod’s brain. 
He saw the mammoths through sun-shot dust, through 
deep white dust, the color of the Indian sky, too hot to be 
yellow—the white-hot Indian sky. Here in Sarampur 
elephants belonged, like a tribe, by themselves; yet ap- 
preciated, understood. At least they were handled by men 
who made it a life work to understand; not only that, but 
secrets of the craft passed from father to son among these 
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men who took care of the elephants. Mahouts, they 
called them. 

Tod found it very difficult to get close to the mahouts, 
though they made him forget polo, which had not hap- 
pened before. They seemed to have lost their way with 
humans in giving their lives to understand the ele- 
phants. . . . An elephant wasn’t like a dog, nor like 
a horse either, Tod came to know. An elephant might 
want the same thing a dog or horse did, but he would go 
about it differently. It was all like a great dusty book that 
no one but the mahouts could open. 

Sarampur was only three days’ journey by elephant from 
one of the likeliest tiger jungles in Central India. Shortly 
after Tod’s arrival came the nobleman, Lord Percy Mylne, 
a patron, if not a polo player; but really there was one 

(Continued on Page 122) 


HE La Follette movement in the 1924 cam- 
Tose was like that interesting insect, the 

bumblebee. It was biggest when it was first 
born. Last spring when it was a menace instead 
of amaterialization, when it was a dark and threat- 
ening cloud on the political horizon, a howling wind in 
Republican and Democratic tree tops, it had them all 
scared—all the professionals and many of the amateurs of 
politics. 

Hard-boiled practitioners and stolid prognosticators 
came into Chicago, New York, Washington and other 
political ports of call with fearsome tales of the sweep and 
extent of it, and the main talk at the Cleveland convention 
that nominated Coolidge and the New York convention 
that handed the hemlock to Davis concerned the threat 
to the two old parties bound up in the adventure of the 
senator from Wisconsin along the road that leads to the 
White House. ‘‘What’ll he do to us?” they asked. And 
all answers were speculative, and most of them frightened. 

After things got going the terror increased. Every time 
a scout came in from Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, 
Washington, California, Montana, Ohio, Indiana and 
Nebraska there was a distinct tremor in the Wrigley 
Building in Chicago. Radicalism was going like wildfire. 
Everybody knew La Follette would carry Wisconsin, and 
after that it was likely to be the deluge. Six states—ten 
states—gosh almighty! the whole country. All the farm- 
ers—all the Germans—all the labor vote—all the protest 
vote—all the nuts—millions of them. He started with a 
million Socialist votes, and it took only a small piece of 
paper and the stub end of a lead pencil to show that even 
if La Follette wasn’t elected by a majority in the electoral 
college the election was sure to go into Congress. That 
was a cinch. This was poison to the Republicans, but it 
was grateful and sustaining water on the shattered and 
creaking Democratic wheel. 


The Myth About the Labor Vote 


O DEMOCRAT outside of a padded cell honestly: 


thought that Davis could be or would be elected. That 
was the one sure thing of the campaign. The only Demo- 
cratic chance was the fostering of the La Follette vote in 
the hope that he would do enough damage to Coolidge to 
throw the election into Congress, divide the electoral vote 
with Coolidge, and, by this process, let Davis edge by in 
enough states to give Davis more electoral votes than either 
of the others, and thus hold him in a dominating position 
when the House of Representatives began voting on the 
three of them—Coolidge, Davis and La Follette; or, may- 
hap, in case of a deadlock, to win over the left shoulder with 
Charlie Bryan getting the Vice Presidency in the Senate 
and thus becoming President after March fourth. 

The Democrats really had three candidates for Presi- 
dent: Davis, the regular; La Follette, the irregular, and 
Bryan, the expedient. Although any statement that not 
all managerial Democratic hearts were exclusively true to 
Davis will be met by extreme protest by the submerged 
Davis conductors, the truth of it is that there wasn’t a 
chance to help La Follette in normal Coolidge states that 
the Democrats did not take, and the further truth is that 
various chances were developed when none existed natu- 
rally. When the returns of this election are officially in and 
tabulated any person interested in this phase of the elec- 
tion who will take the trouble to analyze them is most likely 
to find that, so far as normal conditions are concerned, 
Davis lost more votes to La Follette than Coolidge did— 
votes that in a straight-out contest between Coolidge and 
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Nothing But Foam 


By Samuel G. Blythe 
BY 


JOHNSON 


HERBERT 


Davis, uncomplicated by the third entrant, would have 
gone to one or the other. 

The campaign was a dismal failure as a hurrah-boys 
affair. Not even Battling Bob could rouse the rabble to 
more than temporary enthusiasm. The point that escaped 
the professional managers was embodied in that fact. In 
reality this campaign was over before it began, and for 
three reasons: The first was that despite the initial hulla- 
baloo for La Follette the final and determining thought of 
the great mass of the voters satisfied them with Coolidge 
conditions and opposed them to a change; the second was 
that Coolidge, the man, made a wider appeal to the people 
than either of the other candidates; and the third was that 
prosperity was seen in the near distance advancing opu- 
lently, and the people had no intention of interrupting or 
delaying that advance by any voting idiosyncrasy or 
impulse. 

Moreover, after La Follette ceased to be the nascent 
menace of the preconvention period and became the ma- 
terialized and nominated peril with recognizable metes and 
bounds, it was not difficult for the opposing politicians to 


‘localize him, to segregate him, and to go after him. No- 


body knew La Follette’s strength until he began to display 
it, not even himself. Everything about what he could do 
and what he couldn’t do was assumption until he began to 
operate instead of orate. Then, with something definite to 
put their fingers on, the opposing politicians put their fin- 
gers on the same, to say nothing of their fists, and along 
about October first it was apparent that La Follette was 
petering out. 

Aside from his million socialist votes La Follette’s great- 
est potential asset was agrarian discontent. He expected 
to capitalize the hard-pressed farmer, but dollar-and-a- 
half wheat came along and emphasized and proved again 
the great agricultural political truth, which is this: The 
American farmer is not a permanent radical. He is an 
intermittent radical. He revolts when crops are bad and 
prices are low, but when crops are good and prices are high 
he reverts to his original status and, in the large majority, 
votes the Republican ticket straight. 

The La Follette people fooled them- 
selves with the farmer. They fooled 
themselves with the labor vote. They 
fooled themselves with the German 
vote. Ever since organized labor has 
been a factor in American politics the 
politicians have held to the idea that 
organized labor, in this country, either 
can be held in the support of one party 
or transferred to the support of an- 
other party by political devices called 
“appealing to the labor vote.” This is one of 
the larger myths of American politics. The ficti- 
tious quality of this universal and continued 
assumption has been proved in election after 
election for years, but the politicians will not 
learn. The fact is that American labor, organized 
or unorganized, will not vote as a body, even for 
purely labor candidates. Notwithstanding the 
pledged support of the American Federation of 
Labor and several of the other great labor or- 
ganizations, the returns show plainly that labor 
did not vote solidly for La Follette. 
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Gompers, after fighting radicalism and sot 
ism in the American Federation of Labor for 
was forced to allow an indorsement of La Fe 
and Wheeler by the federation, probably be 
of the growing strength of radicalism in theo 
ization. Whatever the reason, the federation indors¢ 
La Follette ticket, and if the federation had voted 
strength for La Follette there would have been a dif 
story in the returns, for, potentially, there are s 
millions of labor votes in that organization. Also, s¢ 
the big railroad labor organizations were openly f 
third candidate. 

Official figures are not available as this is writte 
the fallacy of a united labor support for any ticket i 
country can be shown here and there in the great 
centers. La Follette received about 300,000 voi 
Greater New York, our largest industrial center. 
years ago Debs, the Socialist candidate, got 131,351 
same territory. Letting it ride that the socialist va 
year was no greater than it was four years ago, that 
168,649 as the La Follette vote in New York City, o 
of the socialist vote. Some must have voted for 
addition to labor and the socialists—some Germans, 
radicals—and many did. Say that there were 6 
roundly, of this sort of support, which is most conserv 
that leaves 100,000 labor votes for La Follette. Tl 
labor vote of New York is more than half a million. 


When the Millions Walked Out 


HE same percentages hold in Chicago and else’ 

San Francisco, of the closely organized labor citie 
more for La Follette than any other city, and Co 
carried San Francisco. It is stretching generosity td 
liberality to say that one in five of the normal labor 
was cast for La Follette. Also the Germans left him 
lurch, and so did much of his other claimed support 
promised millions walked out on him. 

Thus the La Follette radicalism that started early 
spring with such politically formidable prospects ant 
an atmosphere of power that had the politicians of the 
old parties jumping sideways and fearing and expec 
the worst, culminated on election day in a desertion 
Follette radicalism that was almost a rout. On pap! 


The Farmer Will Not Stay Put 


llyhoo, it was to be a tremendous force. There were 
illion socialist votes, and the several million labor 
promised by the American Federation of Labor, and 
}x million German votes pledged by members of the 
en Society, and the farmer to the number of a few 
ns more—millions of potential La Folletteites who 
so march to the polls and set the rest of us free. 

at happened was this: Aside from his socialist vote, 
, if La Follette had not been running, would not 
‘one to either the Democratic or the Republican can- 
2, and counting that vote as a million, La Follette 
|, as the unofficial returns show, somewhat in excess 
‘ee million votes. He ran third in the popular vote, 
11 millions behind Davis, and more than ten millions 
d Coolidge. Further, he carried but one state, and 
cond in twelve. He got the electoral vote only in Wis- 
1, and his plurality there was much smaller than it 
she last time he ran for senator. 

Ieevelt running at the head of a third party in 1912, 
rd six states and ran second in twenty-three. Roose- 
eceived, about 30 per cent of the total vote. La 
ste, when the returns are all in, will do well to get 
cent, even with the million socialists who voted for 
nd despite the fact that women voted for President 
, which they did not do when Roosevelt ran, and 
umerically doubled the field for La Follette’s appeal. 
even General Weaver, running for President in 1892 
opulist ticket, got twenty-two electoral votes. 


~ 


A Mile Wide and an Inch Deep 


RE were many brave statements on the day after 
ction, when the La Follette politicians began to rea- 
pw completely they had failed to realize their expecta- 
The old and familiar patter of the radical losers was 
to extenuating play. The radical faces were saved, 
public prints, to the satisfaction of the face-savers at 
te. They have just begun to fight. It is an axiom of 
ment that the minorities are always right. Right 
gain deplorably remained on the scaffold, and wrong 
gain held arrogantly on the throne. Truth, which, 
zely enough, seems to be monopolized by those who 
such movements, was trotted out and the situation 
«ed by the ringing declaration that ‘Truth has lost 
|a battle but never lost a war.’”’ Then came Repre- 
ive Nelson, who was La Follette’s chief of staff, with 
ssertion that the results justify the formation of a 
‘party. 
ill be recalled that the Conference for Progressive 
eal Action, which dominated the Cleveland conven- 
hat nominated La Follette for President, plans to 
r after election with a view of taking such steps as 
e desirable toward its future political course. The 
tution of this organization was written by Morris 
lait, the socialist. Thus the ends in view may be sur- 
. That conference has not been held as this is writ- 
hi the results of it will not be important. 

e decision may be to form a third party. It may be 
lea of the leaders in this movement that the one mil- 
1ocialist votes that La Fol- 
received and the three 
bn scattering votes in ad- 
i. are a sufficient basis for 
rojection of such an organ- 
tn. That is exclusively the 
1 of the Conference for Pro- 
¢ve Political Action. To 
( observers it would seem 
his La Follette campaign, 
tid of offering a substan- 
‘foundation for another 
", merely emphasizes and 
frms the history of such 
livors in the past. Green- 
cism seemed to present 
1ar opportunity in the 
( ties, and it died the death. 

ism came along in the 

dies and, after achieving 
*zy-two electoral votes in 
lection of 1892, quickly 
peared. The Roosevelt 
ive Party, formed in 
| was dead and buried in 
, and Roosevelt got 
020 popular votes and 
~eight electoral votes: All 
movements failed to be- 
permanent. _ 
2 result of the La Follette 
‘sign shows a support of 

leas thinly spread across 
\ntinent. Like the famous. 

er River that is a-mile 
and an inch deep, the io 
llette foray seems to have 
small substance until one 
3tosoundit. In reality, it. 


-started out to be a three-ringed circus and 


was a scattering, inconclusive conglomera- 
tiop of the protest vote in this country. 
It proved nothing and got nowhere. It 


wound up asasmall side show. It had no 
stability because it could not hold its per- 
formers. It was to encompass millions of 
class votes and it held but thousands. 
Labor deserted it. The farmers deserted 
it. The racial vote deserted it, and it fin- 
ished with a fluttering 15 per cent that 
was so widely disseminated over our forty- 
eight states that it captured but thirteen 
electoral votes, and those in the state 
where its leader maintains and operates 
one of the most effective and rigidly bossed 
political machines in this country. 

Senator La Follette and his socialistic 
and other associates may think they have 
the makings of a La Follette Third Party, 
but they have not. The only substantial 
basis for such a party, in pres- 
ent conditions, would be the 
solidamalgamation of thelabor 
vote and the agrarian vote to 
be reénforced by the socialists 
and radicals not classed, the 
protest vote and the fringe vote 
that attaches itself to a new 
political fabric every four 
years. Eugene Debs cautioned 
the socialists, when in conven- 
tion at Cleveland at the time 
La Follette was nominated, to 
keep the red flag flying, 
and it is not probable that 
the socialists would consent 
to lose their socialistic iden- 
tity in such a political catch- 
all. , Undoubtedly they will continue as a separate party. 

As has been shown, labor cannot be depended upon; nor 
can the farmer. Labor in this country, which differs from 
the Labor Party in England, where there is a real political 
organization, will not vote as a unit. Agrarian discontent 
cannot be permanently capitalized. Good crops and good 
prices, when they come, dissipate all revolt among the 
farmers. Two typical examples of this are found in the 
campaigns of Magnus Johnson, in Minnesota, and Smith 
Brookhart, in Iowa. These men, running for reélection to 
the United States Senate with a specific appeal to the dis- 
contented farmer, could not compete with high prices for 
farm products. Johnson was defeated, and Brookhart won 
by afew hundred votes. Early in the campaign both were 
held by everybody as certain winners. 

The farmer will not stay put on the side of radicalism. 
He is an unstable political quantity. The prediction of a 
third-party movement on a solid agrarian vote is sheer 
lunacy in view of the past political history of the United 
States, and in view of the results of the La Follette appeal 


The Campaign Was a Dismat Failure as a Hurrah«Boys Affair 
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The Idea That the 
Labor Vote Can be 
Held is a Myth 


— 


in 1924 to this important voting class. Thus the only basis 
La Follette and his associates have for such an organiza- 
tion comes down to the temperamental, the congenital, the 
revolutionary, the discontented, the for-God’s-sakers, the 
crusading, the protesting, the panaceaist, the agin-the 
Government classes. There is no telling how many of these 
voted for him. Apart from his socialistic strength he had 
three million votes. Some of these were Germans. Many 
were nominal Democrats thinking to throw the election 
into the Congress. Some were labor. None of these is 
dependable in the long run. And probably there were two 
millions of them, all told. That leaves a million to go on, 
and a million of those unstable creatures is not enough. 


A Personal Victory 


ibs FOLLETTE failed as a leader seeking to coalesce these 
heterogeneous elements into a workable political whole. 
His campaign puts nothing permanent into our politics. 
It was merely a personal adventure and enterprise, pre- 
dicted on a set of policies shrewdly put forth to 
net every variety of radical vote and to capitalize 
every phase of political discontent. It will get its 
place in the political almanacs and its paragraph 
in the political histories. That is all it will 
amount to. 

Nevertheless, those persons who think that the 
election just over permanently establishes the pol- 
itics of this country on a conservative basis and 
rids our politics of radicalism and the attempts to 
put radicalism into practice are as badly mistaken 
as those persons—and there were many of them— 
who thought the campaign of La Follette would 
surely send us to the radical bowwows on the fear- 
some one hand, or result in a triumph for the 
Wisconsin panaceaist on the exultant other. 
Especially are those people mistaken who think 
the Republican Party is accoladed as the con- 
servative party. There was small thought of that 
in the minds of the voters. 

It is quite true that the Republican Party was 
given a prima facie indorsement as the consery- 
ative party, but quite false that that indorsement 
was given to the Republican Party as an organiza- 
tion. The conservative political indorsement of 
November fourth was given to Calvin Coolidge, 
and, incidentally, to the Republican Party because 
Mr. Coolidge was the Republican candidate and 
there was no alternative. This election proves no 
gain in estimation of the Republican Party in the 
minds of the people, any more than the tremen- 
dous majority given to President Harding in 1920 
proved such gain. Two years later, in 1922, the 
people rose in the congressional elections and tore 
the Republican Party apart and scattered its 
pieces far and wide. 

That same thing may easily happen in 1926, 
because it is as true now as it was in 1922 that 

(Continued on Page 174) 


HAD attended a studio supper down 
i in Greenwich Village, a social gather- 

ing to interchange views on art and 
literature; and I caught a late ferry to 
Undercliff on the Jersey shore and ar- 
rived at our house sometime after mid- 
night. The hour was not late, and I was 
as deadly sober as a joke book, but I 
saw a curtain move in the living-room 
window above me and I knew that my 
sister Genevieve had been on the watch. 
I was in for it. She was always peeping 
and snooping. She must have sat in 
that window for hours and hours, waiting 
for me, and she would tell my mother the 
first thing in the morning. I knew my 
mother too. It was her way to credit 
the story of that one of her children who 
got to her first; she gave judgment at 
once, and wouldn’t listen to the other 
side at all. I determined to get to my 
mother before Genevieve. I slipped into 
my room, threw off coat and hat, popped 
a clove into my mouth and hurried up- 
stairs. I occupied as my studio the room 
under the high front porch of our house in 
Undercliff, having chosen it because it 
afforded me seclusion for my work, and 
not, as Genevieve said, because I could 
get in and out without being observed. 

My mother’s room was in the re- 
modeled attic, her choice, although I 
had sought to give her the room occupied 
by Genevieve. Genevieve, I may say, 
had fought to install me in the attic. I 
slipped upstairs quietly, knocked lightly 
on my mother’s door and said, “‘Good 
night, mother.” 

I heard her start and sigh. She said 
sleepily, ‘‘What’s that? Who is it?” 

“Tt’s Norman, mother,” said I. ‘‘I just came 
in. Good night, mother.” 

““Yes—what time is it?” : 

Genevieve spoke instantly from below: a 

“It’s ten minutes after three.” 

“Tt isn’t,’’ I said furiously. ‘‘You mind your 
business, you nosey old maid.” 

“Do I smell whisky, Norman?” 
mother. 

“Yes,’”’ called Genevieve. 

“Tt’s witch-hazel,’’ I said. 

This was in the nature of an untruth; but it 
was a white lie at worst, as I told it for my 
mother’s sake. I knew she didn’t want me to 
drink. 

“You’ve been drinking witch-hazel?”’ said my mother 
with a surprise that brought her quite awake. 

“He’s drunk,” said Genevieve. ‘‘He started me out of 
a sound sleep with kicking every step of the stairs. You 
should speak to that fellow, mother. I’m not going to live 
in the same house with a night owl.” 

“Then why don’t you get married and get out of here?” 
I cried. 

“Why don’t you get out?” she called back. 

“This is my mother’s house,” I said with dignity. 
“‘T don’t ask your permission to live here.” 

“Oh, don’t start bickering at this time of night,” said 
my mother, sighing again. “Let me sleep, will you?” 

“Let her sleep, can’t you?”’ I said indignantly. “I’m 
not going to have my mother waked like this at an un- 
earthly hour.” 

“The hour he came home, mother,’ said Genevieve, 
shutting her door sharply to cut off any response. 

“Shut up, both of you—a pair of fishwomen,”’ called my 
oldest and married sister Gladys from her room on the 
floor immediately below. : 

She roused her husband, my brother-in-law, Jerry Bel- 
lows, and he said to her in muffled tones, ‘‘Why are you 
putting your oar in, Gladys?” 

“If you won’t let me sleep,’’ cried my youngest sister 
Annie, throwing her door open and appearing in night- 
dress, ‘‘at least have some consideration for my mother. 
What do you people mean by starting a riot in the middle 
of the night?” 

Annie was living with us at the time, having left George 
Jenkins for some reason or other. 

“You know what you can do if you don’t like it,’’ called 
Gladys. ‘‘Go back to Jenkins, where you belong! No, I 
won’t stop it, Jerry. She started it and she’ll have to 
stop it.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” said I, completely disgusted, 
“T never saw such a family for fighting in all my life! 


said my 
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“Pardon Me,’’ She Said, in a Voice That Was Vel: é 
vety But Still Less Than Cordial, ‘‘You Took Three 
Neckties From the Counter Back There and You Didn’t Pay for Them”’ 
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You're all alike, every one of you. Always arguing and 
rowing and jawing. Dry up, dry up!” 

I went downstairs and to bed. 

I got up around eleven o’clock and went upstairs to the 
kitchen for a bit of breakfast; we used the kitchen for 
family meals because we couldn’t keep help, living in the 
suburbs. This morning there was no breakfast worth eat- 
ing. The coffee was nothing but dregs, and cold at that, 
and the rolls had been heated in the oven and then allowed 
to chill, so that they were now like stones. The others had 
had their breakfasts, and they didn’t care about me; 
rather the contrary. I could just see Genevieve picking 
out the horn rolls of which she knew I was very fond and 
eating them with particular relish. There wasn’t one left; 
not a blessed solitary one; nothing but these puffy water 
rolls, and they as hard as clinkers from the furnace. 

My mother came in from marketing and at once made 
me some fresh coffee. She had bought a few fresh rolls, 
too, so that I did not go hungry. 

Genevieve, hearing her stirring about, called back, “‘Are 
you making breakfast for that loafer at this time of day? 
Let him get his own breakfast. The idea of imposing on 
my mother like that! Come in here, mother; I want to 
show you some dress goods.”’ 

My mother had brought my mail from the box at the 
gate. It consisted of four returned manuscripts. She put 
them on the table before me, saying, ‘Four more master- 
pieces—ha-ha!’’ I did not mind her laughing. As I was 
her son, she presumed naturally that my stories were no 
good. I resolved only the more firmly that she should be 
proud of me some day. 

I went to my studio, had a drink of gin for my stomach’s 
sake and sat down to my typewriter. oe 

I was then writing a novel. I had spent three years in 
preparing to write it, in studying life. It was a mordant 
thing, rather in the Russian tradition, planned with the 
remorseless logic of pure biology, and I am sure that it 
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would have rocked our capitalistic syste 
to its very base if I had succeeded 
procuring a publisher and if I had writt 
the novel. 
One end I proposed was to demonstr 
the idiocy of an economic system wh 
produces for profit and not for use. T 
opened before me the prospect of 
assault upon the entire theory of priy 
property, an outrageous theory whe 
men who have already too much 
empowered to withhold land and go 
from those who are in need. It was 
point out the degradation of maki 
selfishness the mainspring of society, 
involved a shattering assault upon 
marriage relation and upon dogma 
religion. In a world where the moy 
picture, the press and the platform 
organs of capitalism, it is nigh im 
sible to get an original work of that; 
before the public; and also, my no 
remained in embryo. Whenever I 
down to write it, I saw that its 
would have to be ‘enlarged if it were 
answer every question and to refute ey 
argument. The greatness of my ¢ 
ception made my head whirl. I 
compelled always to begin anew. So 
this occasion, I sat down and wi 
briskly enough Chapter 1: Birth; 
then the vastness of the subject of b 
pressed upon me, and I saw that I should b 
farther back, farther than the germ, farther than 
atom, perhaps beyond the nebula. I lay down 
think, and, I believe, I fell asleep. 
Awakening, I washed my face and dressed ¢ 
fully. 
I had an engagement that evening with a 
who understood and appreciated me—a grateful r 
from the attitude of my own people. I was so 
my manuscripts in search of some vers de société W 
I had tossed off in an idle moment, when my mo 
called down to me, ‘‘Stay in tonight, Norman. 
is coming over and I’ve something to tell you all 
Dave was my elder brother. He was forty-e 
at the time, was married, and lived with his wife 
four children in an apartment on the lower 
Side. He was a contracting steam fitter—Da 
Allison & Company, my father’s firm. Becaus 
his supposed business ability, he had had charg 
the family business since my father’s death. 
others had more than a suspicion that he was 
lecting the estate, if not using it for his own adi 
tage; he had an interest and a family of his owl 
look out for. And Mrs. Dave was not a friendly sort 
was almost impossible to get an expression of opinion 
of her on any matter relating to our family. I had spok 
to her about Genevieve, and I knew that Genevieve 
spoken to her about me; but she refused to commit her 


which caused us all to regard her with suspicion. 
I wondered what Dave was coming for. He was alw 
complaining about hard times and about the demand: 
the estate that we others made, treating the estate qu 
as if it was his own. 
Getting money out of him was like getting blood tf 
a stone. al 
I called back, “‘Mother, I need fifty dollars for a” 
suit of clothes. You tell Dave to give it to me, willy 
and not start one of his arguments?” bs 
“T don’t know what you children do with all the mo) 
you get,’’ said my mother. “Annie wants money t0 
and Gladys.” 4 
“Gladys has got a husband,” said I. ‘‘Can’t he pa y 
bills?” | 
“You leave Jerry alone,” said my mother. “He's d( 
the best he can on the little he has, poor fellow.” 
“Tf you'd stop giving Gladys money, he’d do better 
enough,’ I said. ‘‘Let him give up that silly experimen’ 
and go into business.’ ¥ 
“Listen who’s talking!” said Genevieve, on the alet 
usual, a 
Dave came after dinner. Dave is a commonplace 
slow-witted and prosy. As a family, we are temperame 
if not intellectual; Dave is heavy. At the family gathe 
in the dining room, he sat stolidly in his chair with 
light shining on his bald head and heavy jowls, and 


it should have been and that we’d have to cut dow 
demands. 4 

“You seem to make a very good thing out of it,’ 
Annie. “‘Who’s business is it—yours or my moth 
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)th,”’ said Dave unmovedly. ‘‘I was father’s partner, 
now, before he died, and the business is now half 
ind half mother’s.” 
yu’d think it was all yours, Dave, the way you talk 
a miserable fifty dollars,” I said with spirit. 
cut a cigar, disregarding me, and looked at mother. 
d see what was in his mind. He had the money and 
in’t care what we said. 
ave,”’ said my mother, ‘I’ve made a will.” 
sry sensible thing to do,’”’ said Dave cold-bloodedly. 
ave I—years ago. Everybody should make a will; 
20dy who’s got anything.” 
ho’s that meant for?’ I said acutely. 
1, for goodness’ sake, keep still, Norman,’ 
‘S. 
want you to read it, Dave,”’ said my mother, handing 
| document. 
jow is it that I didn’t hear about this, mother?” I said, 
.g sharply at Genevieve. ‘‘Read it out loud, Dave. 
’s too much under-cover work in this family.” 
read the will, and it proved to be a remarkably well- 
ived instrument. It provided in substance that the 
} was to be kept together after my mother’s death and 
hecome from it was to be paid over to those of her 
cen who were in need. Dave, Genevieve and I were 
ij trustees, and the decision of any two of us was to be 


’ 


said 


'Yhatever mother wishes suits me,” I said. 

ind I’m to ask those three for my own money?” 
ted Annie and Gladys in one breath. 

'm sure they’ll be just,” said my mother, looking at us. 
pposing one of us doesn’t need the money, mother,” 
Dave, coloring. ‘‘Doesn’t he get any of it?” 

ou’re thinking of yourself now, Dave,” I said. 

m,” he said boldly. 

‘ell, Dave, as to that,’’ said my mother troubledly, 
laon’t really need the money, you know. I thought 
5 should go on as they are now.” 

don’t like the way things are going on now,” said 
| growing aggressive. ‘‘I’m doing all the work and 
jot getting a nickel for it, and now I hear that I’m 
(going to get anything. I’m just a bit tired working 
iy family, mother.” 

h, Dave,” I said, “how can you besoselfish? I think 
er’s idea is excellent. To every man according to his 
Dave. You don’t need any more than we do, and 
‘e got all you need already, so there you are.” 

mm earning all I get, am I not?”’ he said hotly. 

jhere’s the fallacy,’”’ I said with patience. ‘‘What has 
learning got to do with it? You seem to be entirely 
led by your experience of the capitalistic system of 
ction for profit and not for use. You should find joy 
r work, in the opportunity it gives you to express 
‘elf, and you ought to be willing to do your best. From 
man according to 
pility, Dave, and to 
7 Man according 
‘s needs. Let me 
cyou some books to 
¢and maybe you'll 
our mind clear.”’ 
‘hat’s alot ofstatic,”’ 
sid rudely. 
‘mesure I don’t know, 
\,” said my mother, 
¢tening to cry. ‘I 
rd you to be all one 
ny, Dave, just as you 
778 were.” 

“‘fother,”’ he said, 
1; thing of making the 
sess the family cow 
sall right when we 
1 all children and 
un’t help ourselves, 
tt doesn’t work out 
what we’re grown up. 
ican see how it works; 
e raising a family of 
. og,” 

‘3 that so?” said we 
iothers. “You don’t 
v to work for us a 
rte longer than you 
1 to. You can pull 
iene now if you 


’ 


— 


“hat suits me,” he 
ardily. 

‘ut I don’t want Dave to go,” said 
‘nother tremulously. 

avid is the only one of you that 
S anything about business. If I 
zht that the result of this ar- 
ement would be to drive Dave 


et him go, mother,” I said, com- 
> her defense. “Now you see him 


in his true colors. All he cares about is himself, and he 
doesn’t care for the family.” 

“T do, too,”’ said Dave. “But I’m not going to be made 
a good thing out of.” 

“No, you don’t, Dave,” said I firmly. “You asked to 
get out now and I’m in favor of letting you go.” 

“So am I,” said Genevieve, agreeing with me for once. 

“We certainly ought to have an accounting and see what 
he has done with all my father’s money,” said Annie. 

“Tt’s funny you children can’t agree,’’ said my mother. 
“T don’t know what to say, Dave.” 

“But we are agreed, mother,’’ I pointed out. ‘‘We’re 
agreed that we're tired of having Dave boss us around when 
we’re just as much my father’s children as he is.” 

“They seem to want it, Dave,” said my mother plead- 
ingly. “Give them some sort of statement of where the 
money goes, won’t you?” 

“T can tell them where it comes from,” said Dave ill- 
naturedly, ‘‘but where it goes is something I know nothing 
about. What did you do with the fifty you got for a suit 
last month, Norman? Where did you get that bum gin 
you’re swigging?”’ 

“He must have been in my room, mother,” I said 
angrily. “You stay out of that room, Dave. That’s my 
room, understand? Mine! It’sanicestate of affairs when 
a person can’t have anything to himself. I take a little 
stimulant, mother, because my stomach is out of order.’’ 

“Yes, and your stomach is out of order because you take 
a little stimulant,’’ he jeered, keeping it up. ‘If you hada 
job, Norman, and a:hard-hearted landlady putting her 
hand out every Saturday, you wouldn’t stay up all night, 
drinking and gassing, and then sleep half the next day. 
Not much!” 

I passed that slur; he knew that he could rally the family 
to his support on that issue. My family was always jealous, 
bent on keeping me down. They wouldn’t admit that I 
was an artist and that they were merely people, not for a 
minute. Nothing is so deadening to an artist, so heart- 


breaking, as the family atmosphere. 

I saw that I had to have financial independence or my 
work would suffer, and when Dave gave us a statement 
and the family’s interest proved to be much smaller than 
we had had every reason to expect, I raised the banner of 
Jerry 


revolt. My sisters were with me from the first. 
Bellows insisted on remaining neutral. 
“Don’t draw me into this,”’ he said. 


That was like Jerry. He was willing to take the benefits, 
but he wouldn’t take any of the burden. He had an income 
of his own, about a thousand a year, and he had fitted up a 
workroom in our cellar where he conducted experiments. 
He has invented, by the way, that insulating material 
called bellosite, and I believe it is very largely used in elec- 
trical contrivances. Yes, the man who invented bellosite is 
my own brother-in-law. But at this time he was living 
with the family to save expenses, and he and I were none 
too friendly because of his selfishness in regard to his 
material and his workshop. I had spoken to my mother 
about his attitude, and she told him very pointedly that 
her son Norman had just as much right to be an inventor 
as anybody else did, and that everybody was to be treated 
alike in the family. He finally allowed me a gallon of de- 
natured alcohol—he used much alcohol in his experi- 
ments—and I redistilled it with his apparatus and made 
some very good gin, and I turned out an article of bene- 
dictine that couldn’t be told from the original D.O.M.— 
not at once, at any rate. 

“Don’t draw me into this, Norman, please,’’ he said, 
lifting his chemical-stained hands to his protruding ears. 

That was his sort, detached from practical affairs, a 
purblind and woolgathering fellow. We used to have some 
fun with Jerry, switching his apparatus about and chang- 
ing his mixtures, always in the best of good humor; and it 
would make one scream to see him stooping over the 
messes we had put up for him, and peering at them through 
his thick lenses, and then poring over his books to study 
out the reason why our concoctions were so refractory. He 
wasn’t exactly a sympathetic character, and yet we all liked 
Jerry, and I’m sure he was fond of us. 

My mother, however, was not the woman to remain neu- 
tral in any affair that concerned her children. When we 
told her how Dave had deceived us by showing a book 
value of only forty-two thousand dollars to the family 
credit when we had expected twice as much, she was 
greatly incensed. She sent for Dave at once, and she 
wouldn’t listen to him, saying to him, ‘‘No, Dave, I’ve 
heard all about it. These four have explained it to me, and 
it doesn’t stand to reason that you’re right and they are 
wrong, all four. It doesn’t stand to reason, Dave. I’m 
fair, Dave.”’ 

“What do you want me to do, mother?”’ he said, losing 
his temper. . 

“Whatever they agree on,’’ said my mother. 

(Continued on Page 181) 


“I’m Sure I Don’t Know,’’ Said My Mother, Threatening to Cry. “T Wanted You to be All One Family, Dave, Just as You Always Were”’ 


wife rejoiced in their first-born, who 

entered this breathing world just as 
the sunrise gun thumped into fog on a 
black morning. 
By the time he 
had eaten break- 
fast and got 
outdoors, the 
neighbor, ayoung 
husband who felt 
that he must 
either sound the 
glad tidings or 
explode, yearned 
for a fellow crea- 
ture, anything 
alive, to hail. At 
the very moment 
there was one. 
Down past his 
hedge went flit- 
ting the crown of 
a straw hat. 

“Hallo, Tao! 
What you think, 
old highbinder? 
We got one baby, 
born today.” 

Yi Tao paused 
in his trot down 
the lane. With a 
marketing basket 
linked to onearm, 
both hands pock- 
eted in his’ trou- 
sers, each frog of 
an outdoor tunic 
buttoned well 
over his chest,and 
ears drawn as far 
inside the collar 
as they would go, 
he seemed a very 
frozen little fig- 
ure, a poor robin 
from China en- 
deavoring to keep 
head under wing. 
His felt shoes had 
made stubby oval 
prints on a rime 
of white frost. 
The straw hat, an 
heirloom dis- 
earded by a 
friend many sum- 
mers ago and 
weathered to old 
gold, the color of Tao’s face, was a most jaunty anachro- 
nism flouting the winter air. 

“Ho! So?” 

Black eyes aged with wisdom twinkled aslant, up at 
youth, elation and the brightness of Christmas come true, 
in a face that beamed over the hedge where two or three 
last roses hung dying. 

“You catchem?”’ 

Yi Tao, it is quite safe to believe, felt no surprise. He 
knew all that had happened in the town, all that was 
happening, and all those paulo-post-future things which 
were about to be going to have happened. Yet he politely 
made a countenance of great astonishment and glee, by 
popping his eyes, running out a round tip of tongue and 
drawing back other features in a concave goblin spasm no 
more to be described than imitated. 

“Good lock fo’ you. I t’ink so. Welly good forjn. What 
kine iss?”’ 

“Kind? A very nice little girl.” 

“Ha! Boy mo better.” 

The sage trotted away down to market, leaving a progen- 
itor to chew upon that. 

Nevertheless, when five months later the hedge had 
become a bank of roses again, the same old saffron hat and 
wrinkled saffron face were more than once poked in among 
leaf, thorn and flower to exchange a grunt or squeak or 
gurgle with something which kicked very tiny bare brown 
feet, heels uppermost, treadling at the sun. 

“‘He’s baby,” Tao confided to a hearer in the kitchen 
afterward. 

“‘He’s baby she go be welly lich ooman.”’ 

Why this fate—another seer has declared a rich woman, 
of all things on earth, to be the most unbearable—why this 


Bier Christmas, a neighbor and his 


“‘The Answer is Yes. 
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doom should be overhanging a child’s cradle, it was not 
easy to guess. 

“How so? You can tell now?” 

Hugging a yellow bowl in which he paddled a mass of 
dough round and round, Yi Tao snorted. 

“Shu! Can tell.’ In his youth he had been a fortune 
teller’s apprentice and read his master’s book deeply. 
“Shu! You not see she’s ear? Som tam you looking that 
baby. She’s bofe ear welly tight, welly stuck to, near she’s 
head bofe side. Alloways go be lich. You neffer’see Misto 
Hossabin he’s ear? All same kine, awfu’ close, tight on he’s 
head, welly nice.”’ 

Mr. Osborne’s ears, a pair belonging to the richest man 
in town, never before seemed remarkable; they are not as 
King Midas’, to demand attention; and it may be a sad- 
dening thought that, except a mother perhaps fifty years 
ago, no one but Yi Tao has cared to observe their nicety, 
their snug fit. 

“You walkee behine to him som tam, you can look-see.’’ 

The dough spun round, creamy, pale and slab. -A neat 
forefinger wiped the edge of the bowl, whisking. The talk 
flew as fast, and revolved about the point of prophecy in 
general, human foreknowledge. 

“Oh, many tam forjn tell he know ewellyt’ing pooty 


goot, if he got plenty sense likee you or me, can see, can - 


sabee what iss. Befo’, in Kwantung, was officer in costom 
house, firs’ name Misto Fong, he allo’same jotchee, but he 
playing forjn tell for he’s own fon alloso.” 

In other words, Mr. Fong; of the old imperial customs; a 
respectable man and shrewd as a judge, was an amateur 
practicing the art of divination. Before his customs house, 
a compound wall fronted the street—a crumbling wall, its 
lower half brown with damp. and green with moss in 
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blotches that climbed to the limit of capil. 
lary attraction, its upper half gray, its cop. 
ing of tilesfaded by a century or two beni 
rain and sun. Midway, the chief 
yawned, where 
merchant and 
shipman waddled 
through. Nort 
of this entran 
coolies, fishwi 
peddlers lined 
wall, squatting 
beneath flame 
colored paper 
strips all writ 
down with ¢ 
umn after colum 
of black symbols: 
but to the sou 
because a gutt 
flowed there, no 
body kept shopar 
found room & 
cept one m 
who had tak 
the only dry sp 
This fellow, 
after day, rain 
shine, sat beh 
a bare fold 
table and wai 
Over his head 
the wall th 
hung,as large 
gaudy a 
painted cloth 
side a circus, t 
portrait, must 
yellow upon | 
blue, of a cow 
nance dot 
freely with bli 
heads. f 
“Misto F 
som tam sp 
ing to him, l 
bit, not moch.! 
catchee few 
soniss.”’ 
In our 
deep Wes 
world, blac 
are a_ sebae 
defect, we 
told, to be 
to a beauty 
lor, whateverth 
is, and remo 
' but men of § 
China regard them.a great deal more profoundly, fe 
their number and their distribution on the cheek or Jo 
you may read your destiny as clear as in the stars. AT 
at an outdoor table, therefore, with a chart behind hi 
dotted moonface, can be nothing but fortune teller. 
one was called by the public Wan Gok Jii, his private! 
resting unknown. 
Mr. Fong dropped him now and then a word at th 
because even a street failure, calmly waiting, starving M 
profession, may merit the glance of a scholar amate 
Wan Gok Jii always replied with courtesy. , | 
One morning Mr. Fong, at his desk, where he sa 
ing a report, looked up, fidgeted, put his brush i 
mouth, sucked the ink thoughtfully, and then with a@ 
ward wave of the‘hand beckoned a clerk. 
“Go make my compliments,” he ordered, ‘‘to the fel 
south of our gate who reveals the future for pay, and, 
him he’d better move off. My art informs me that the! 
is about to come down on his head.” ie: 
The clerk bustled away. His master bent again, wot 
hard and forgot the message. There, next day, placi! 
ever between table and map, waited the hireling prop? 
“You have not moved?” 7s | 
“No, sir.’ Wan Gok Jii smiled. _ 
“T returned thanks at the time for your warning,? 
clerks are not to be trusted.” ne 
“You do not move?” | 
>“ Not yet, sir, though I am obliged to you and bow ¢® 
before prescience.” — 
 Itwas blandly uttered. Mr. Fong frowned, however 
with more than official dignity swung into the cou 
On his way he observed that all the peddlers, cooli 
fisherwomen and loungers had gone from their sta’ 
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north wall bare. He went in to think of more impor- 
-matters. Work pressed, rain fell, the day was dark, 
some wrangle of tariff involved him. About noon 
e a crash as of thunder; the building rocked; he, like 
is staff, jumped up, crying, “Earthquake!” andran out. 
he north wall had fallen flat, choking the street with 
yish and a cloud of lime dust already being laid by rain. 
er the south wall a varnished yellow umbrella kept the 
npour off Wan Gok Ji and his table, both solitary. 
eing a good old chap and a sportsman, Mr. Fong 
<ed right up to ask his rival, “Who sent those people 
of danger?”’ 
I did.” 
How could you know it was to be the north wall, not 
south?” 
That, sir,” replied the lonely one, “‘is a trade secret.”’ 
aould there be, as Yi Tao thinks there are, dull persons 
go round explaining wonder away, reducing it to 
mon sense, they cannot spoil all. Who has yet ruined 
wonder of common sense? If they pretend how Wan 
Jii when a youth may have studied bricklaying, and 
ad a better mason’s eye than Mr. Fong, what then? A 
‘ht errant, said Don Quixote, must know everything; 
‘a fortune teller must know that much to begin with 
‘continually peer forward into more. 
Anybotty laughing to him iss fool. Plenty man allo 
ean see aftu happin, welly ease—norf side, souf side, 
fo’, what day, welly ease aftu come down. Befo’, hart 
uy, pleasee ixcuse, they no talkee ’bout.”’ 
he crash of the old north wall at the customs house 
rberated long, and from its dust rose, like the phcenix, 
man’s name. That night the fortune teller, humping 
eward with stool, map and table on his back, was 
ed at every turn by some passer who locked umbrellas 
-him to put a question. He strung together more cash 
'he had handled for many a week. One among these 
ulatory clients, a gross 
sllow, drew him toward 
vindow of a shop where 
'b wavered because 
lin a man bent double 
ing soapstone seals. 
‘What number wins the 
iry this evening, sir? I 
lzive you half of it.” 
rom the darkness a 
1d swarmed in, thick as 
Jon rice, to hear the 
er for nothing. 
Do not buy ‘a ticket. 
night you would lose.’’ 
he fat skeptic laughed. 
swas a jolly rascal, 
other and rounder than 
: his nickname, Chubby 
J2 Plum, being known 
vever gamblers met. 
yh, wisdom !’’ he jeered. 
) wise and prim and 
1! Another charlatan. 
“ you will earn much, 
ving little milk-tooth 
\ how not to ——” 
le rest of his joke we 
€ not catch, although it 
high laughter. The 
‘t here had a ceiling of 
ve and oiled cotton, so 
grain leaked only a few 
ls; umbrellas in the 
)dwere furled, snuggled 
(r arm; the tongue of 
tm, by which the seal 
tr wore out his eye- 
), eolored all the laugh- 
S.ces Orange, made them 
“ble, but let every man 
is neighbor; and there- 
‘the notorious Little 
Ui saw two slant orbs 
e clear through him, 
© withdraw friendly, 
i'ul of humor extracted 
a depth. 
“Ty advice to you is 
4 If you put no more 
Hw" In your toddy, you 
1 iefrom swollenblood.” 
ving spoken, the char- 
aja and heaved his 
0 forward so gently 
aithey did not know he 
broken through the 
ig ill he was gone. 
200lie in the shadows 
4” up, “He saved my 
°) that’s any good, and 
1\ dred others.” 


“Oh, Wisdom!”’ He Jeered. 
Earn Much, Advising Little Mitk«Tooth Boys How Not To 


Thus fame flew about the city and buzzed in the ears of 
men. Early next morning a crowd blocked the thorough- 
fare who not only gaped at the wreck of the north wall but 
elbowed for room along the south, and craned on tiptoe to 
see the greater wonder there. His looks had not altered 
since yesterday. Outfaced by the public in a hubbub that 
swayed his table, he remained as calm as when alone— 
pale, thoughtful, with bright eyes downcast, all sobriety 
but for a quirk of humor about the lips. 

His noisiest client, who kept all others waiting, was 
Chubby Little Plum. It speaks well for the obese gamester 
and winebibber that, after last night’s rebuke, he had come 
first and come smiling, to occupy the breadth of three in 
the front row. From that time on, every other day, he 
heaved into view with the same greeting: 

“Venerable elder brother, I am in a mess again, like a 
fool. Read out the future for me to follow.” 

The pair became friends. Whatever was read out, no 
one else knew. Little Plum, always lucky before, continued 
thenceforward neither more so nor less, drank rice gin hot 
and strong as ever, cracked as many hair-uplifting jokes; 
but grew funnier both in his cups and out, with a kindlier 
wit, gossip said. Loud, coarse, incorrigible, he had gained 
at least a warmer heart and a hand quicker to open when 
fellows were in distress. 

““Where,”’ cried one of a tableful who sat laughing their 
heads off—‘‘where do you pick up all your stories?” 

“From my fortune teller.” 

“That solemn owl?” 

“Solemn? He’s a wag! He knows all in the world, 
laughter and tears, and everything between. As for wis- 
dom, ho!”’ Little Plum fanned his gleaming after-dinner 
cheeks, mused, then quoted unawares from a great sorcerer 
of whom he had never heard: ‘‘The man, I tell you, can 
look into the seeds of time and say which will grow, 
which not.”’ 


“Oh, Wise and Prim and Wary! Another Charlatan. 
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It was the murder of Ho Kwai, the cassia merchant, and 
certain odd things following, that heightened our friend’s 
renown. Ho Kwai, on foot, alone, set forth one day to buy 
cassia buds and twigs in Lo-ting, but never came there, for 
soon afterward boys found his body lying in arice field, near 
the road, some ten miles from town. At the outset of his 
journey he had been beaten to death. No one had seen 
him passing. The owner of the field, a poor man, declared 
his horror and surprise, could tell nothing more, wept before 
the judge, called heaven to keep his wife from starving, 
dragged back on his chains fiercely, but was hauled away. 
The dark, slimy inferno of the jail swallowed him. 

About a year later, on a hot noonday, workmen resting 
in the shade of the wall by the customs house woke and 
grumbled and found something curious to watch. The 
fortune teller sat drinking tea, between sips waved a palm- 
leaf fan, and with his head sleepily canted, gave ear to 
whatever it was that a fat imp of a boy, leaning against 
him, whispered. The loungers knew this imp to be his only 
child, a young pest always underfoot, quick as a lizard, 
uncanny. They roused to look, not at him of course, but 
at a sight more novel, a newcomer, the strangest little old 
bent woman, a mere hank of dirty blue rags tied round the 
waist, who drew near, halted as though lost, fumbled on 
again, halted, then stared with vague wild eyes toward 
father and son. A farmer’s yellow shield hat weighed her 
down like an extinguisher clapped on to snuff out misery. 
Here in broad day might be a devil’s grandam stealing up, 
hooking her claws on the table of chance. 

Everybody saw her poke among rags, undo a knot, screw 
out one after another four cash and lay them timidly down. 

“That,’’ said a man, laughing, ‘‘would not buy the 
flea’s fortune.” 

“But look!’’ someone else grunted. “‘See!”’ 

An extraordinary thing happened. Putting away in one 
sweep his fan, his tea and his boy, the dreamer at the table 
came bolt upright, awake, 
eager, with eyes that sud- 
denly flamed. He greeted 
the crone as if she had been 
a princess. 

“Tknow! Yes!”’ he cried. 
“Tt will happen! Your hus- 
band will come home!”’ . 

She had not spoken a 
word. Bystanders who 
jumped up to throng in 
looked more closely at her 
and murmured to one an- 
other while they jostled. 
She was not old, not even 
of middle age, but worn to 
the bone with toil, hunger 
and despair. 

“The answer is yes. It 
will happen. Fate, at this 
moment Believe, re- 
joice, and do as I bid you 
quickly.” 

It was the wife of that 
prisoner who had not con- 
fessed and who lay rotting 
in darkness. 

“Take these.”” The for- 
tune teller swept back into 
her hand the pitiful cash, 
dropped a broad silver piece 
on them, and from his 
pocket gave her a clasp 
knife of good foreign make. 
‘Lose no time. Run to the 
city gate, the nearest, go 
through, follow the river 
path. Three miles upsteam 
a very old tree, a bastard 
banyan, grows, leaning over 
the water’s edge. A rope is 
tied to it. Cut that rope. 
Do not stay to see what 
happens there, but turn 
home. Obey; on your hus- 
band’s life, obey exactly. 
Cut the rope, make from 
the tree at once, go home 
faster than you came, and 
wait in confidence.” 

The speaker wheeled 
about to beckon his grin- 
ning son. 

“*And. you, Ink Eater,” 
he commanded, ‘‘ wipe that 
smirk off your snout. Guard 
my table.”’ He raised one 
arm to lay a solemn ban 
upon the crowd. “Let no 
person follow. Whoso 
moves a foot after her, 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Four Fragmentation Bombs on a Pursuit Airplane Ready for the Bombardment 
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holds more true in aviation than in any other calling. 

In the old and well-established branches of learning 
there is something to go on that has been developed before, 
that one can model on and study. In aviation, particu- 
larly in its application and use, there is almost nothing to 
goon. The airman has to teach himself, for the most part. 
Every new development, no matter what it is, requires the 
greatest preparation beforehand to insure its success, and 
with us in aviation it has been essential that we be success- 
ful or we might not be allowed to carry on our experiments 
to the point where they would be of the utmost value to the 
country. We have constantly before us the example of 
Langley, who was on the verge of flying his heavier-than- 
air machine, when the ridicule of some caused Congress to 
withhold funds and to stop one of the most important 
single accomplishments that has occurred in the world’s 
history. 

Fortunately Congress has been pretty good to aviation. 
Whenever it could see the why and the wherefore, and 
understood what was actually needed in aviation, it has 
provided the necessary funds. Furthermore, Congress 
has a good deal of vision—that is, seeing what might hap- 
pen and being willing to gamble a little on the result. 

A great sum of money was appropriated for aviation 
during the war, and Congress expected immediate results, 
which, of course, were not forthcoming. At the end of the 
war it was beginning to be understood that money could 
not buy knowledge of aviation; that this was a matter of 
development that required time; that the fault had been 
not so much in the spending of the appropriation as in not 
laying a sound foundation for the spending of the money 
before the European War started. 


[Protas is no royal road to learning.’’ This old saying 


Practically nothing had been done by the Government 
to start a real air service. There were only about fourteen 
actual fliers when the war in Europe commenced. The 
prodigious effort put forth by the United States to create 
an aviation during the war had barely time to show results 
in the year and seven months of the contest. There was 
created, though, an actual flying personnel; fifteen thou- 
sand of our citizens had received instruction in flying. 
These men were the finest pilot material in the world. 
Great numbers of factories were making aircraft, and no 
matter what may have been the reasons for the kinds of 
aircraft that they were building, they were making the 
types given them to construct better and more cheaply 
than any in Europe. Only a few of the flying men and a 
relatively small part of the material had gotten to Europe 
when the war ceased. Wewere still using foreign equipment 
because there had not been sufficient time to create our own. 

It had been conclusively shown that aviation was a 
dominant element in the making of war, even in the com- 
paratively small way in which it was used by the armies in 
Europe. If either one of the opposing forces had been de- 
prived of its aviation and the routes of the air had been per- 
fectly clear to the other side, the side having the aviation 
would have been victorious within a couple of weeks. 

The European War was only the kindergarten of avia- 
tion. It had machines that were just invented, the possi- 
bilities of their use were just beginning to be understood by 
the aviators themselves, while others looked on them as 
strange creations that were defying all known laws of 
science, of custom and of war. 

During the year 1918 American aviation received its 
baptism of fire in a terrific manner. Hurled into the midst 
of the Chateau-Thierry struggle, with the Allies shot out of 
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Battleship Target Marked Out on the Ground at the Mouth of Back River 
Near Langley Field 


the air, we had to evolve our own system and salvation: 
best we could. Untired by three long years of war, 0 
men thought out many new ways of applying and handli 
air forces, so that when the Armistice came we had a fi 
ing staff entirely conversant with the last-minute ways 
making air power felt, and pilots that had fought the hai 
est of air battles, that knew every kink of the air-fightir 
game, and knew they could defeat in single or combine 
combat any aviators of the world. In addition, we hs 
handled the greatest combined force of aviation 
brought under one command during our St.-Mihiel ¢ 
Argonne operations. When the question was agitat 
consolidating the command of water, land and air u 
one direction on the Western Front for the campai 
1918, it is probable that all sea forces would have been 
manded by the British, all land forces by the French, 4 
all air forces by the Americans. The power of aérona 
accomplishment was passing to the United States, and 
out a doubt it would have had the utmost influence in s¢ 
tling the war had it lasted another year. | 
During the spring of 1919 our war-trained men 
back from Europe. Most of them were discharged, mat 
could see no future under the conditions under which av 
tion was being handled in this country, and others wis 
to return to private life. Enough remained in service, ho 
ever, to lay the foundation of our future aviation. The 
men, mixed with the aviation officers that remained int 
United States who had been engaged in training pilotsa 
testing equipment to send to Europe, formed the combil} 
tion that was capable of thinking out what our air organ} 
tion should be, more than any other class of men. TI) 
knew the actual conditions that existed and had suffici| 
vision to see what aviation could do in the future. | 


10 A.M. 


“First Call.’? The Target as it Was Laid Down 


10:10 A. M. Five Ships Taking Off With Orders to Destroy the Target 
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he U. S. Battleship Virginia, Which Was Used as a Target, Forty:Eight Seconds After 
She Was Hit by an Eleven:Hundred:Pound Bomb 


| the air officer the conditions of a future war would be 
ily and wholly different from anything that occurred 
rope. The armies in Europe at the commencement 
10 aviation. As each side developed its aviation, it 
sained equality in the air, more or less, until within 
,or four months of the Armistice, when we were gain- 
+} tremendous advantage; sufficient advantage, cer- 
ar, to determine the outcome of the war in 1919. On 
‘cher hand, any campaign in the United States would 
qve first a defense of our coast against foreign air or sea 
s;. In this, the ground army would have very little 
lane a properly organized air force could protect the 
try, not only the frontiers and seaports but the small- 
‘amlet in the highest mountains, because all are ex- 
« to air attack. If it became necessary to impose our 
ln an enemy the campaign would have to be carried 
a through the air, because a defensive air force on his 
ould prohibit the transportation across the water of 
ments, ashas been the case in the past. Consequently 
‘evelopment must be based on the grand hypothesis 
uture contests will depend primarily on the amount of 
pwer that a nation could produce and apply. 
* own mission in aviation, as air officers of the United 
3, was to demonstrate its practicability, dependability 
ficiency. 
» elements of air power are very numerous and com- 
ed.. To begin with, the personnel—officers, mechanics, 
ers, manufacturers, engineers and inspectors—all 
to be created especially for aviation work. This re- 
ta long period of time. It must be based on a proper 
tn of training, while the training itself must be based 
iw air power is to be used. The work of an air force 
4 ds on the men that fly the planes, not primarily on 


those that remain on the ground. The avenues along which 
military, civil and commercial air power is to be developed 
must be selected. What we call airways must be organized, 
just as roads had to be laid down for automobiles and re- 
fueling stations installed; or as lines for steamships had to 
be established, with ports where fuel, coal and oil could be 
obtained. These airways can be used for both commercial 
and military planes. 

In the future we shall see the merchant aéronautics 
alongside the military aéronautics, one being a direct 
assistance to the other, each using the same airways, the 
same navigating instruments and the same methods of 
flying as the other. 

In Europe during the war there were no airways because 
the front was so short that a flight of about two and one- 
half hours would carry an airplane—even a slow one of that 
time—from the Atlantic Ocean to the Swiss frontier. The 
United States had to be ready to organize our airways from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, a distance of three thousand 
miles; and from the northern frontier to the southern fron- 
tier, a distance of nearly two thousand miles. The airways 
had to be connected up by radio communication because we 
had found that the telephone and telegraph were too slow. 
We had to put in a weather service so that we could tell 
thirty-six hours ahead of time what the weather would be, 
and then notify the pilots of the planes in sufficient time so 
that they might be forewarned of fogs, storms or hurricanes. 
We had to show that we could distribute gasoline and oil, 
mechanics and spare parts to the places selected for land- 
ing, and we had to show that the whole airway could be con- 
trolled from one point, so that in case an air force were 
stationed in the central part of the country it could move 
with great rapidity to either coast. 
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By Brigadier General Mitchell 


ASSISTANT CHIEF OF AIR SERVICE 


Four Dirigible Airships in Formation at Langley Field. At the Left—The Heavy Bombers. 
At the Right— Pursuit Ships of the First Provisional Air Brigade 


More than anything else we had to show that it was 
practicable for airplanes in considerable numbers even to 
make a trip from one coast to the other. Most people were 
still of the opinion that planes could go only a short dis- 
tance, then would have to stop, be repaired and over- 
hauled. They thought they could fly only in clear weather, 
and that storms, rains and fogs would stop them. The suc- 
cessful demonstration of the movement of an air force 
would enable us to control the air along our frontiers and 
coasts without doubt. 

But even if we were successful in flying across the coun- 
try, it remained to be demonstrated that we could sink bat- 
tleships, because in Europe the war had been won on land. 
The Allies held the sea to a greater extent than any nation 
ever hasin the past. Aircraft, therefore, had not been used 
to any appreciable extent against shipping. It had to be 
demonstrated that we could fly over the water as easily as 
we could fly over the land, and that we could work at night 
as well as by day. We had to perfect weapons and sights 
for hitting objects on the ground and water, and methods 
of flying in all kinds of weather, in all climates and under 
all conditions. 

To put these things into effect we had almost no prec- 
edent to follow. We had to think them out for ourselves 
and then proceed to put our ideas and theories to the 
test. Many appliances and much of the equipment had to 
be made for the first time, and a great deal of the equip- 
ment we possessed had to be used in a manner for which 
it was not designed, because all the aéronautical equipment 
had been made for service on the Western Front in Europe. 
Fortunately we had the Liberty engine, which had been 
perfected and had become the most reliable aéronautical 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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“Recall.’’ The Target After Eight Minutes of Bombing 


home? One that up and bites you on 
the ankle every oncet in a while? If 
so, and your patience with it has give out, 


| ‘ee you a little rocking-chair in your 


I have a place for it. Send 
it along exp. pd. to Mrs. 
Marie La Tour Smith, 
Rosemere, Long Island, % 
The Old People’s Home. 

Not that I am exactly 
living there yet, but if I 
have to wade through 
another month like the last 
one, age will undoubtedly 
overtake me to that net re- 
sult. Or else I will be drove 
to some desperate deed 
which will land me in jail. 
Heavens knows I am pure 
as the driven snow, but I 
can be driven too far. 

The whole trouble 
started with Maison Rosa- 
belle the well-known 
French dressmaker of Fifty- 
seventh Street N. Y. and 
that half-portion husband 
of hers moving out to Rose- 
mere, and taking the name 
of Beachmount. Of course 
his name is O’Toole, and I 
will say for him that he ob- 
jected to the change, but 
with his wife not only twice 
his size but four times as 
successful in a _ business 
way, why naturally his 
objection didn’t count for 
much. 

“You see, Marie, dear- 
est,’’ says Maison, ‘‘I real- 
ize where we couldn’t make 
much of a break into the 
best circles with a name 
like O’Toole, and so I 
thought I’d try a change. 
We got a perfectly good 
right to Beachmount, any- 
ways, on account Tom’s 
pa was a special cop on the 
beach at Atlantic City once, 
and there you are—all the 
old antique aristocratic 
names was got from the 
ancestor’s profession, like 
Vanderbuilt and White- 
house and so forth.”’ 

“And maybe Washing- 
ton’s folks was in the 
laundry business,” says I, 
sarcastic, but it went right 
over the top of the French 
hat she had imported from 
West Fifty-seventh Street. 

“T don’t remember ever 
hearing that,” says she. 

Se NIx,) niktaeesays ener 
husband from behind the 
big mustache which he car- 
ries in front of him to prove 
he’s a man. ‘‘Marie has 
the right idea. A name is 
what you makeit. O’Toole 
is mine, and I’m used to it. 


I’ve had it forty-one years and I’d be lonesome without it.” wearing, having failed to sell it, and smiled almost assweet here. He has done the best he knew how to play st 

“And a lot you’ve made of the name!” says Maison. as if I had been a customer instead of merely a friend. 
“Here I been married to you fifteen years and all you’ve 
ever give me is mortification. Oncet in a while you spend 
the day with me, but that’s all you ever have spent! That ever since you was a saleslady in Rothberg’s Parisian 
shrimp!” says she to me while pointing at him like he was Novelty Dresses over on Seventh and Broadway, and you justly proud of your own success, you are still sufl 
in ashow case. ‘That shrimp never made asuccess at any- make, today, more money then the average big business old-fashioned to resent him not having the true h 
thing yet except stopping any spare change of mine that man. Why, I’ll bet your income last year was pretty near position in the household, that’s why. You want 
tried to pass him. He ought to crawl into a salad and pull fifty thousand dollars.” 


up the mayonnaise!”’ 


with a kind of dumb, pitiful expression like a dog that is ring she had bought herself on their tenth wedding anni- picking on him for being what you have made him.” | 
used to it, if you get me, and I felt real sorry for him. versary. 
“Lookit here, Maison,” I says. 


unusually successful and clever woman,”’ I says. 
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He Opened the Closet Door and I Pretty Near Fell Dead, on Account There Was Ma, Sitting on a Rocking:Chair 
That Filled the Closet, Fast Asleep With Her New Blond Wig Cocked Way Over One Eye 


“Yes, yes, dear,”’ says she; ‘“‘go on.” 
“Well,” I says, ‘“‘you see, dear, you’ve been a big success 


““T guess you don’t 


-mer of the fact W 
-O’Tooles was oncet 


saxophone in your jazz band, while you have got 
with the net result you hate him for it. Why?” 
“T dunno,” says Maison, sulky but interested. 
“T do,’ I says. ‘‘It’s because in spite of you bei 


the boss, hold the purse, run the shootin’ match, hay 
“Over, dearie, considerable over,’ says Maison mod- sacrifice his career to yours, and at the same time, 
The shrimp sat looking at her during the above sequence __estly twisting around the ten-carat diamond engagement you are encouraging him to be a kinda tame-cat, y 


While I was saying this the half-portion O’Too 
“Well, it’s wonderful!” I says, warming to the job. watching me like a bright-eyed mouse that a coup. 
realize something, which is, to begin with, that you area “‘ Everybody that can afford the money to call their dresses was matching whiskers for. He was, in other word” 
frocks, knows Maison Rosabelle, Inc. And now youcome a mouse, but seeing a chance to escape. | 

Maison swelled out her perfect forty-four when I says out here and buy a handsome place. You are a great 
this, smoothed down the imported mode] that she was woman. Don’t deny it.” 


“Maybe you got some truth in what you say,* 
Maison. “I only wish he would go to work and qui 
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“Not against your say-so, dearie, | 
could I?” says she, purring. : 
“‘Well then,”’ says I, walking on cra 
ice. ‘Don’t you owe some of it to your g 


and faithful husband, | 
Ain’t he saved and ser, 
and been a good h 
keeper for you? Don’ 
owe him nothing?” 
“Notadarn thing!” 
Maison. “As for be 
good and faithful, he I 
ter had be, or I'll le 
him. Why would he 
to be anything else, I’d 
to know? Ain’t I worl 
and sweat like a gall 
slave and always give ] 
a good home? Ain’t he] 
everything he wanted, 
pense free, and never d 
a lick for it?”’ 
“Now, now, Ma 
says Mr. O’Toole, 
know I used to sweep 
the store when you 
started out for yourse 
“Don’t call me Ma 
snorts Maison. 
“Oh, my cow!”’ says 
“Tt’s your name!” 
“Now wait,wait!’’Ig 
“Don’t fight—listen!” 
“Listen a little yours 
Marie,” says she. “H 
I’ve got to the place wh 
I can afford to take in so 
social life, and look 
give a look at what I go 
escort me around!” 
‘Maison Rosabe 
Inc.,” Isays firmly. “ 
pay attention to me. 
member how you ta 
the time John J. Ji 


successful so’s he ¢ 
marry that society flap 
Remember what you 
him? Do you want to 
yourself in-his class?” 

Well, that shut hel 
for a minute, see, but 
so the O’Toole. A pe 
could now get a faint | 


in Ireland as he bris' let 


”? 


aside,’ says he. 
allow it.” - 

“Allow!” Maison 
commencing, when Ip! 
a gesture like a traffic 
with the same result. 

Stop!’ I saySamee 
son, I don’t beli 
realize where a manis 
awful hard position ~ 
he is in the position of" 


| 


fl 


9 
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me, but he ain’t got a scrap of ambition. And yet 
he truth, Marie, I am fed up entirely. If he don’t 
mething for himself pretty soon, I’m through.” 

Vell, give him a chance,’’ I says. ‘Set him up in 
ess.”’ 

‘es, but what business?’’ says she. 

[ow about the insurance business?’’ I says. ‘Any- 
ean do that.” 

ny boob can hang out a sign,’”’ says Maison. ‘And 
ect the insurance business needs as little capital as 
ning. How would you like to go in the insurance 
ess, Leopold?” 

lh, my cow!”’ says the O’Toole, subsiding behind the 
ache. ‘Anything you like, my dear!”’ 

eopold Beachmount!” I says indignant. ‘Don’t 
her call you that, Tom. You got no professional need 
ange your name to a nom de plumage. You ain’t in 
at and dress business any more, you’re a insurance 
now, and believe me, folks will feel a whole lot insurer 
O’Toole than with any fancy ham monniker!”’ 
‘orrect!’’ says he suddenly. “‘Woman, I’m going to 
that office in this very town. If we’re a-going to move 
ere to live, this is where I go to work! We are.going 
ove into this community right, with me in active 
ess !”” 
tta rebel!” I says. “Hot bozo!” 

ll right,’’ says Maison all upset at getting her own 
so easy. ‘But if he don’t make good inside six 
hs, I’m gonner get me a full-portion husband that is 
dit to me, instead of me continually being this one’s 
Ae. 

aria,’ says the shrimp, “‘I’m gonner give you a 
on to be proud of. This is my chancet, you just wait 
ee!” 

Tell!” says Maison. ‘‘Standing over you with a 
g pin ain’t no position to be proud of, and it’s the 
ye you have give me so far. I’d try anything for a 
re. Oh, Marie! If only I could break into society 
ike you have!” 

d then she gathered up the shrimp under her wing, 
he two of them went along home, fairly amiable for 


Well, I didn’t contradict that last remark of Maison’s, 
although there wasn’t a word of truth in it. For pretty 
near three years now, we had been paying taxes in Rose- 
mere, but the society dames was still calling me that 
woman instead of my dear. I had tried to make them 
realize I was there, but a fine reputation on the screen and 
stage didn’t get me nowheres in the real genuine four hun- 
dred per cent society, as Rosemere is the kind of place 
where the women put snubbers on their cars when they go 
out in case they was to meet somebody they don’t care 
to know. Well anyways, I wasn’t going to advertise the 
horrid truth to Maison while she was looking up to me as 
one of the swell bunch, see? And I had so far kept her 
under that impression, by never asking her to the exclusive 
dinners that I didn’t give. 

A lot of things held me back. For one, ma, who was of 
course living with us, didn’t help me none socially. I dunno 
just what there is about ma, but the minute folks see her 
they can smell the circus sawdust, and I can’t get her to 
give up either her old friends or to reduce so’s she could 
wear fashionable clothes. Ma is one of these one-weigh 
women. And among other things she has done to keep me 
out of what she calls that durn-fool society bunch of bluffs, 
is to ruin the whole entire appearance of our Spanish-type 
house with old-fashioned rocking-chairs, on a average of 
two per room. 

“T like to rock while I set, daughter,” she says when I 
pointed out where these was a dead give away to any 
fashionable caller who might make up their mind to call. 
“T can think better when I rock. And at my age it’s one of 
the few pleasures I got left.” 

“Thinking?’’ I says. 

“No, rocking,”’ says she. 

And so I was obliged to have them wild, animated pieces 
of furniture romping all over my home, until Jim, my hus- 
band, pretty near left it on their acct. after they had made 
several savage, uncalled-for attacks on him. 

But in spite of being handicapped like this I wouldn’t 
give up my swell ambitions, and so.I had come down to 
trying charity. For months now, I had been making every 
effort to give away a old people’s home where husbands 
and wives could live together instead of in male and female 


bldgs. I had heard where gifts and charities was a good 
way to get society people interested in you, and that if you 
founded even a home for tailless guinea pigs you could 
probably get Mrs. Astor or somebody on the board of 
remedy, and first thing you know you would at least be 
speaking to her if only to call her Madam Chairman. 

So, for the three months following the day when Maison 
set her husband up in the insurance business, I put in most 
of my time following our minister, the Reverend Mr. 
H. J. O. Davis, around, taking him out in my car, sitting 
on the beach with him, and in fact doing every little thing 
I could to get him to start me out with a swell board of 
directors. But I was having a hard time putting the idea 
of the home over, on account Miss Jane Crowe was 
against it. 

It seems where this Miss Crowe, who was the animated 
news weekly of the village, was one of them dried-up but 
nevertheless wet-blanket females that wields, as the poet 
says, a mysterious power in pretty near any small town, 
especially as regards its church and charities, and every- 
body wonders why, but don’t seem able to prevent it. 

Miss Crowe appeared to be against anything done in the 
town by any woman under sixty, and yet everybody asked 
her around because of what she might say about them if 
they didn’t. 

With this in mind the Reverend had commenced work 
for me by putting her on the Old People’s Home committee 
and anything so uncustomary as actually allowing couples 
in a home to live together and maybe enjoy the charity 
they was forced to accept, just went against her better 
nature, or so she claimed. 

Well, as the time-lapse subtitles in the pictures say, 
after three months of trying, three things had failed. Jim 
had failed to get rid of our flock of self-starting rocking- 
chairs, I had failed to get my big charity idea across, and 
Mr. Maison Rosabelle had failed to make a shining success 
out of the insurance business. He had hung up a shingle, 
and it was still there, but it didn’t seem to draw no more 
business then the shingles on the roof; and it was at this 
time Maison come out frankly and asked me the question 
I had been stalling off so long. 

(Continued on Page 89) 


The Shrimp Sat Looking at Her During the Above Sequence With a Kind of Dumb, Pitiful Expression Like a Dog That is Used to it, if You Get Me 
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Sad to Relate and Hardly Possible to Believe, Two Brilliant and Sophisticated Men Cast Off 


Vv 


HE four came together on the side- 
[at in a ripple of greetings, and 

Marcel, being duly presented, initi- 
ated conversation in his winsomest man- 
ner. Butit was at once evident that the 
charming Mademoiselle Jackson had eyes for no one but 
Bride. Ah, these Americans, the Frenchman reflected— 
clinging to one another always more than all the people of 
the earth! 

Ease had flowed quickly back to André. He learned 
bit by bit, for she seemed somehow reticent about herself, 
that Miss Jackson had been out of Paris almost con- 
tinuously during these eighteen months; that she had 
returned less than a week ago, and was leaving again very 
soon. But even that intimation troubled him no whit now. 
Facing the strange girl again, he felt once more that curious 
sense, resembling fulfilment, which had possessed him when 
he first came to France—that warm sense of happy things 
come true. He was deeply contented. 

She asked him commonplace questions, surface things; 
while the ornamental eyes seemed to scrutinize him with a 
deeper interest. After that first speech of hers, all was well. 

“Tt is so funny!” she laughed, like an American girl. 
“T was thinking of you, wondering about you—oh, not at 
all long ago. Now suddenly running into you in this way, 
at first I did not even know you!” 

“‘Tt is his new whiskers, no doubt, mademoiselle?”’ put 
in Marcel, roguish and ogling. “I myself have many 
times remonstrated a 

“‘No, it’s this lid,’’ said Bertholet, becoming bored, idly 
flicking André’s black top-piece with his gloves. “I sup- 
pose you know, Bride, it’s horribly unbecoming?” 

André laughed gayly. But he had not even heard 
Bertholet. Raising his stick, pointing across the hand- 
some square, he said to Marie Jackson, ‘‘Do you see that 
edifice over the way?”’ 

“The Ritz? It is where I’m stopping this time.” 

“So much the better; you will feel at home. For that is 
where we are now going for tea.” 

‘‘Oh, are we?” 
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By Henry Sydnor i Harrison 
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“My thought was frankly to abandon, to shake, these 
two gay blades and go and sit in the garden there with 
you, and talk—and talk.” 

‘All right. I’d like that,” said Marie Jackson. 

She put out a small hand. 

“Run away and play, Bertholet. 
matters to discuss with —An-drew!”’ 

Fitting a cigarette into a holder of amber and gold, the 
painter exclaimed, ‘‘I like that! To be dismissed by the 
most beautiful lady comme un chien sur le trottotr—and for 
what? Merely that she may sit in contemplation of that 
so abominable French headwear !”’ 

But in truth Bertholet was by no means desolated. In 
fact it was Friday, on which day and afternoon he had an 
invariable tryst with his most recent little friend. 

“Well, we must console each other, Villiers. Let us 
repair to the Napolitain and drown our sorrows with tre- 
mendous draughts of blond beer.” 

They bowed themselves off, and the two young ex- 
patriates crossed the Place, chatting eagerly of nothing and 


I have important 


‘hardly heeding the swift circling taxis. Time, indeed, the 


mere passage of silent months, had wrought a change here. 
They were two casual acquaintances who had parted in 
something like anger. Nothing happened; and they met 
again as established friends, with an interesting past 
behind them and all resentment gone. Yes, Andréhad a 
right to feel that she had thought often of him too. 

It was early, not yet four, and the pleasant garden was 
empty. They took a table in the open, by an evergreen in a 
tub, under a gay marquee. She bade the official bring her 
the things she had left at the desk. He returned with 
letters, a package, a mesh bag, a book—and the book was 
Netes for an American Aesthetic, by André Bride. She 
exhibited it, smiling. ‘I wished you to see at once that I 
am. observing your career.’’ He was wonderfully pleased. 


“the Last Veneer of Civilization’? 
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She looked a little thin, he tho 
little tired. But the look only e 
the appeal of her delicately chise 
which could be at the same | 
serious and so movingly piquan' 

“T suppose you’ve managed to infer that I'm 
glad to see you?” : 

“Well, but I am glad to see you, An-drew.” 

Laughter flowed out of him, the sounds of his happi 

“You prefer the American version of my name 
Marie?”’ } 

“Yes, zo much. But my name is Mary.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well then, André.” 

“No, An-drew.” ‘ 
“T’m as water in your hands. And in fact 
happy to be Andrew to you. By the way, Is 1D) 
course you can’t be so young as you look: iJ 

“Oh, I’ll be twenty-four in December, and I dor 
like it either. But you have changed somehow, i f 
time, haven’t you?”’ 

“For one afternoon I have heard enough t 
beard. Say but the word and tomorrow I will g0 
my barber ” : 

“No, it is not the beard, or the hat or the tie,’ i: 
smiling curiously, regarding him over the liti 
sd et: else—something that one does n 
feels ; 

Recalling that book there, which was the fn 
of the change in him, André no- doubt preenec 
little. 

Tea appeared—an ice for her, for him ca’ 
hovered and withdrew. The pretty little 
still., And Mary Jackson, who had hitherto s 
away from the personal, leaned a tise forw 
with a sort of eagerness: - 

~ “Well, now tell me! How have you bee 
it been with you?’ 

>“You know,” he said stuity, stirred an 
generous admission of her interest, ‘I can’t 
a word or.two.” 
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hy should you? Tell me everything—what you’ve 
what you’ve seen and thought and felt, and above 
iat it has meant to you.” 

willingly complied. If talking about himself was 
‘ly not his favorite pursuit, this case was different. 
‘yas the real subject between them: Had he shown 
'f unsound, untrustworthy, in coming here to live? 
stly he tried to sum up for her, in not too many 
and yet with some vividness and substance and di- 
ys, what these months had meant to him. He 
‘ded very well, too, and no wonder when you think 
‘ten he had had this very conversation with her in 
jnd. 

‘talked for fifteen minutes, almost without inter- 
Jn. Perhaps, in the course of his exposition, a certain 
a kind of expectancy, withdrew from her eyes. If 
) with his sense of utter justification, with the triumph 
ibook there in her lap, was not aware of it. 

'a]]!”’ she said at the end, drawing a breath. ‘‘ Well, 
‘ou feel, as you predicted on the boat, that ——”’ 
ls been the greatest thing I’ve ever done or imagined 
| life.”’ 

all!” she said again, and smiled a little seriously. 
2 evidently the year I gave you—you may re- 
72r—was not enough. You will require two—even 
4? 


( five—or fifteen?”’ laughed André buoyantly. ‘Or 
re say fifty, since I come of a hardy stock?”’ 

there the smallest touch of Gallic complacence in his 
ir through this recital? Certainly he was conscious 
juch thing. Actually, the only thought in his mind 
ras that if Paris had been a happy place to live in 

it was going to be much happier now, with Mary 
/n in it. 
iter all,” she lightly continued, spooning her frozen 
Irries, “an experiment is justified when it succeeds, 
(bt. lam truly glad it has turned out zo well for you.”’ 
211, at least, don’t scold me today. It’s funny! I’ve 

with you a thousand times in my mind, but—but 
hu're here, I honestly don’t want to argue at all. Do 
jow, I’ve tramped half over Paris, trying to find you.” 


Mr. Bride Did Remember the Girt, it Seemed. 


He told her, with entire simplicity, of his prowlings 
about the Pare Monceau a year earlier; and how, passing 
that way again one day last spring, he had learned that 
other people were living in the apartment there. She 
listened, with the power of composure she had. 

“Yes, we were away all last summer and winter and 
spring. And all this summer I’ve been away— in Brittany, 
resting a little.” 

“And your mother?”’ said André, thinking of that 
summer day when he had seen her. ‘‘She’s well, I hope. 
She is with you here?”’ 

Looking at her plate, letting a small silence fall, Mary 
Jackson said gently, ‘‘Mamma died four months ago.” 

“What!” 

The young man sat shocked and still; shocked not 
alone by the fact of death but also in the knowledge that, 
talking with satisfaction of his ego’s progress, he had not 
known, because he had not asked, that she had passed 
through suffering and shadow. He tried to say something 
expressive of his sympathy, but she was kind and spared 
him phrases. 

“We knew last summer, just after I got back from 
America, that she had a—well, that she wouldn’t get well. 
And it wasn’t so bad—wasn’t sad at all. You can’t 
imagine how wonderful she was, so brave and gay. The 
doctor told her one afternoon, and she told me, because 
she had to, and she laughed at my long face and kissed me, 
and said, ‘My little one, it is life. I have run forward to 
take the gifts of life; I will not lie down to meet the end.’ 
So we dressed then and went to a dinner, and afterwards 
a ball. It was the same to the last. 

“We lived a little feverishly perhaps, and when we were 
alone together our gayety was at times a little haggard. 
But no one even suspected that she was ill. I do not 
remember whether I told you that maman was beautiful 
and much admired. She had married again, in the earlier 
years of the war, an Italian captain of aviation, the Comte 
Santoni. The marriage brought her nothing but unhappi- 
ness. I think that failure fortified her pride, for she was full 
of spirit. In those months it was as if she had lighted 
candles in her heart. There was pain, there were sharp 


spells when she couldn’t rise from bed; but they were soon 
over. She became thin, but otherwise was not disfigured. 
We flew from place to place. 

“In Biarritz, in the little villa she had taken, we gave 
a great dinner, with Emilio to sing afterwards, and Ina 
Tower to dance. It was an immense success. We went 
upstairs when the guests had gone, talking, very merry. 
She was telling a little story, something amusing that the 
British ambassador had said. And then it was as if some- 
thing in her had suddenly stopped. She said, ‘It is 
finished,’ and lay down on the couch in her lovely frock and 
smiled and died. It was strange how young she looked, 
how girlish, and that, too, was as it should be. It had 
always pleased her when sometimes she and I were taken 
for sisters. 

“Her life was very happy and her death was without 


sadness. I had not always felt close to her in our life 
together. Iam grateful that that feeling came to me before 
the end.” 


The young man sat with lowered head, listening to the 
quiet, somehow formal, sentences which nevertheless 
seemed to come straight from her heart into his. And it 
was as if they spun a fine net about him, binding him, 
drawing him to her. 

He said, after a silence, attempting no comment, ‘‘ And 
then afterwards, when that long strain was over, you— 
you had a breakdown?”’ 

“N-no. It wasn’t so bad as that. I just felt very tired. 
Not interested in anything, not like myself at all. But 
that’s gone now. All summer I did nothing but sleep and 
eat and stay out-of-doors, walking, riding and swimming, 
and painting a good deal, for I couldn’t read. Now I am 
wonderfully well—yes, and I am happy too.” 

He considered how this death had struck at the center 
of her life. 

“And now,” he said slowly, but on another key, “‘have 
you had time to look forward—to settle your plans? You 
said you were only here for a little visit this time.” 

“Yes, just to see our lawyers and bankers, and dispose 
of a few loose ends.” 

(Continued on Page 109) 


He Had Heard, Moreover, That She Had Gone Back. to America to Live 
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Interdominion Preferential Tariffs 


O MATTER how deeply grounded is British faith in 

free trade, as illustrated in the defeat of Mr. Baldwin 
in the general election of December, 1923, what may be 
termed empire consciousness is certain to lead to trade 
preferences of one kind or another between the United 
Kingdom and the dominions. The dominions themselves 
are more or less inclined to the doctrine of protection. The 
trade difficulties of the period of postwar reconstruction 
have led to reciprocal tariffs that are in some respects 
directly aimed at the United States, and in general are of 
importance to us in the broader development of commerce. 
An Australian-Canadian reciprocal tariff has been adopted 
by the Australian Federal Parliament and awaits ratifica- 
tion by the Parliament of Canada. 

This reciprocal tariff grants to Canada the preference 
given to Great Britain by Australia on a long list of goods, 
extending all the way from newsprint to cash registers. 
Canada receives the Australian intermediary tariff on 
another long list of manufactured and semifinished goods. 
Australia received from Canada the British preference on a 
long list of goods, including dried fruits, and the French 
treaty rates on wines. 

Naturally, some discrimination against the goods of the 
United States will result from these agreements. To what 
extent this may be interpreted as invidious does not ap- 
pear on the surface; time will tell that. Committed to the 
doctrine of development of industries through protection, 
we are in no position to protest against the tariffs of other 
countries so long as they are fair and not political. 

Australian discussion of the agreement to some extent 
centered round the status of Canadian goods. It was sug- 
gested that exportable Canadian goods in no small volume 
were the products of American factories located in Canada. 
Therefore the reciprocal arrangement might be used by 
American manufacturers as a back door to get into Aus- 
tralia. This is a far-fetched apprehension. Probably no 
industry of the United States not already located in Can- 
ada would establish a factory there in order to get goods 
into Australia at a lower tariff rate; the market is too 
small. In any event, Australia could not undertake to clas- 
sify the industries of Canada on the basis of home capital 
and foreign capital. Both countries are largely dependent 
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on foreign capital for continued development. We have 
loaned many hundreds of millions for investment in 
Canada; few Canadian industries are not tainted with our 
capital, if that be a taint to Australia. It may be our 
capital, but it is Canadian labor, Canadian transportation, 
and applies to the Canadian international account. Cer- 
tainly it is better for Canada to export to Australia the 
goods made with Canadian labor in factories erected with 
capital from the United States than not to export the goods 
at all. The actual courses of trade under these agreements 
will be watched with both theoretical and practical interest. 


Europe and the Cereal Shortage 


HE full extent of the grain-crop failure of the Northern 

Hemisphere is only gradually coming to light. Accord- 
ing to the present estimates the crops of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats and corn are more than a billion and a quarter bushels 
less than in 1923. This may have a very serious meaning 
for Europe. North America is in position to compensate 
for the short crops. The poor Canadian wheat crop merely 
means less export. Our corn crop is short and rather poor, 
which means adaptations in the feeding of animals and 
little or no export. Indeed, we profit by the short crops of 
wheat and rye, because we shall scrape our bins and export 
all the remains of the old and the new crops at high prices. 
The high prices for feed grains mean higher meat prices 
later on, but this means also a revival of animal husbandry, 
which is still suffering from the postwar decline of prices. 
In any event, we can adapt ourselves. 

But for Europe the situation is more difficult and com- 
plex. They have a fair crop of potatoes and a good crop of 
sugar beets. That will help some. The number of domesti- 
cated animals is not yet restored to the prewar count, 
which is in a way fortunate at present, since feed grains 
are scarce and dear. This spring Europe may again plant 
gardens like the war gardens of ten years ago. The buying 
power of Europe, gradually recovering, is hardly in posi- 
tion to stand the increased prices for bread grains and 
fodder grains. Europe is importing wheat heavily, nor is 
the rate of import apparently retarded by the clamor 
against the higher bread prices. 

During the four weeks ending November first the ocean 
shipments of export wheat averaged about eighteen mil- 
lion bushels per week—a record. At the same time the 
bread prices in Europe were rising, giving occasion for pub- 
lic agitation and official inquiries in many countries, of 
which the report of the British Board of Trade is a good 
illustration. In some countries bread prices are under offi- 
cial control—in France and Spain, for example. Thismove- 
ment may be expected to spread, as bread prices rise to the 
level of dollar-and-a-half Chicago-price wheat. The rising 
bread price in Europe means revival of conflict between 
city and country. Up to the present the European diet has 
been cheapened more in the monetary sense than in the 
nutritional sense. This winter it may have to be cheapened 
materially in the nutritional sense. 

The scarcity and high prices of cereals in Europe have 
large relations outside of the food supply. The problem of 
unemployment doles is intensified. Workmen make new 
wage demands on industries. The cost of manufactured 
goods will be forced up. If the import requirements of grain 
are high in terms of money, this tends to restrict the im- 
ports of raw materials for industrial use. Restriction of 
imports of raw industrial materials means a lessened export 
of finished goods from Europe. To some extent the work- 
ings of the Dawes Plan under the London agreement are 
modified and possibly endangered by the unusual food 
import needs of Europe, to which Russia is apparently in 
position to contribute nothing. 


The Rising Tide of Foreign Loans 


OREIGN loans floated in this country during the first 

ten months of 1924 amounted to more than seven hun- 
dred million dollars, exclusive of those to Canada. The 
total for the year, including loans to Canada, will probably 
run up toa billion dollars. This will be a new record. Add- 
ing to this the huge sums our tourists carry abroad and the 
large sums sent out in the form of immigrant remittances, 
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we are indeed exporting capital on a large scale * 
the year our exportation of goods was greatly in 
our importation, a balance of international trade m: 
sible largely by the three named items of export of ¢; 

The foreign borrowers use the money in varioy 
Quite a lot is used for refunding, notably in Japan, 
tina and Belgium. Some goes into industrial improy 
and expansions. Some is used in the purchase of 
bills of exchange. Not a little goes into the bala 
state budgets in Europe. Some is used directly to 
imports. Some will be allowed to lie in New York 
balances for future use of one kind or another. M 
will aid in the stabilization of foreign trade. 

To what extent these loans represent transfer 
from our abundant stocks is not yet clear. Most 
securities bear rates of interest higher than thos 
by good domestic issues. It is to be hoped that 
investments are sound, that blue-sky paper has 
floated in this country. It is to be assumed that fi 
are made to understand that these sums are t 
gifts—commercial investments, not political contr 
It must not be forgotten that the real meaning ¢ 
eign account will not be clear until all our war] 
funded. 


Space Grabbers 


UITE naturally the election has been follow 
tended discussion of the manner in which t 
now intrenched in control will use its power, esp 
Congress. Will taxes be reduced at once or ata 
sion? Will this or that important policy be folloy 
sticks and steam rollers, we all know, are weapons 
behooves the proud possessor to use with care. Butth 
one reform which apparently only an unfeeling aut 
can bring about, and yet which all who love thei 
may recommend with never a quiver of doubt. 
At first glance the suppression of congressio1 
grabbers may seem an inconsiderable thing for a 
Administration to bother with. But the trouble 
that only a cruel and unpitying efficiency will eve 
For it has been known to affect regular Republica 
as Democrats and Third Partyites—this strange 
spread upon the records and to reprint at the t 
cost untold thousands of copies of speeches thi 
bear upon important legislation, that concer 
trifling and irrelevant subjects and are made up 
quently, not of original matter but of newspapeé 
political speeches and other data, which often as 
been printed many times before at public expens 
The continuance of such senseless abuses as 
of remarks,” “leave to print,’’ and the privilege 
thousands of reprints to constituents at the 
expense has become a reflection upon the inte 
an easy-going electorate. No doubt senators an 
men should be allowed a certain amount of fran 
lege, but to abuse this custom to the extent of sl 
their own remarks with tons of unoriginal mi 
available in a dozen other forms, shows ineap 
preciate the simplest precepts of economy. — 
In order to make an impression of great at 
their constituents members of Congress send 
of ‘‘speeches’”’ which have never been spoker 
mitted under the rules to be printed. 
The motive of this great waste of newsp 
payers’ money is not in any way to edu 
but solely to fill space. It is one of the 
admissions of intellectual poverty which t 
American government afford. ey 
One congressman, in whom self-contro 
sense of humor—is greater than his delusiot 
ship, publicly suggests that each membe 
much free space for reporting his proper 
mittee or upon the floor, and be charged at 
tising rates for all further remarks, excep 
increase in geometrical ratio with the aa C0) 
the income tax. : 
Such.a happy. economy of pablié sinds 
hoped for. ’ Nor is there’ any short cut to 
noisy and empty verbosity. But the ab 
should at least be restricted. 
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rerican Rights Recognition=—By Isaac i, Marcosson 


HIS survey of Soviet Russia we now reach the 
je which most concerns the United States. It means 

we have arrived at the point where an analysis of 
n rights—though at the moment they are mostly 
-and consideration of recognition of Moscow by 
‘ton are in order. 

verage person is apt to leap to the conclusion that 
we have not recognized the Bolshevik government 
0 economic connection between the two countries. 
ot the case. No ban or restriction has been placed 
ican trading with Russia. Corporations, firms and 
als availing themselves of any opportunity that 
so at their own risk, however, and they have dis- 
to their cost that it is a superhazard. 

you study business methods at first hand you 
iat putting money into an enterprise in Bolo land 
almost like dropping it into the sea. Soviet rapac- 
yled with the chronic incapacity which prevails 
ere, forms a combination impossible to beat. Liter- 
ing the power of economic life or death, and with 
ad monopoly on all im- 
d exports, the govern- 
1 bend any undertaking 
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to its caprice or will, and there is no redress. The proces- 
sion of disillusionized concessionaires or would-be conces- 
sionaires that has streamed in and out of Russia during 
the past two years tells the whole tale. Of all the Amer- 
ican concerns now engaged in any kind of commercial 
undertaking in Russia, only one has achieved any degree 
of success. In this isolated case the head of the enterprise 
is of Russian extraction. 

The story of American interests in Russia falls into three 
chapters. The first relates to the debt of the provisional 
government—the so-called Kerensky régime—which lasted 
from March until November, 1917. The second, which is 
the most important fiscally, deals with the confiscation of 
American-owned properties. The third has to do with 
activities undertaken since the advent of Bolshevism. 

Though each of these three divisions represents a sepa- 
rate, distinct historical period, their status today is marked 
by the same soviet disregard of all moral and financial 
responsibility. With a ruthlessness matched only by their 
cruelty toward those who obstruct their political path, the 
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After One of Those Long Engagements 


Bolshevik authorities have not only repudiated practically 
every Russian obligation to individuals and nations but at 
the same time seek to lure new victims into their snare. It 
is just one other evidence of the inconsistency—I am using 
the most charitable word—which is so evident in the 
soviet attitude toward the alien. 

We will deal with the international debt first. Unlike 
France and England, the United States loaned no money 
to the old czarist government. When the first revolution 
broke in 1917 and the whole Allied world was stirred over 
the spectacle of what was believed to be the dawn of democ- 
racy in Russia, Uncle Sam, with a gesture more emotional 
than practical, dug down into his jeans for $181,000,000 
which he loaned to the provisional government. He did 
more than this, for his was the first of the great powers to 
recognize the new order. With accumulated interest this 
debt now approximates $250,000,000. 

Hardly had the Bolsheviks occupied the seats of power 
before they began the wholesale repudiation of all inter- 
national debts, ours among them. Hence one of the first 
three conditions under which recognition of Moscow can 
be discussed, as stipulated by Secretary Hughes, is admis- 

sion of this obligation. So far 
the Bolsheviks have refused to 
(Continued on Page 163) 
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The Statesman 


HEODORE WASHINGTON JEF- 
FERSON JONES, 
Aspirant for office political, 
Has a scheme for collecting- the foreign 
war loans " 
And settling each argument critical; 
Says Theodore, “I'll fix each pest in a 
minnit 
When I am 
aginnit !”’ 


elected—I'll- pass laws 


Are taxes quite high? Do the chinch bugs 
annoy ? 
Do the railroads charge staggering 
rates? 
Are the men slow and poor that are in 
your employ ? 
Does the old furnace burn out tts grates ? 
Then elect T. J. Jones, for he says, “‘If 
I winnit, 
I'll take up your trouble and pass laws 
aginnit !”’ 


“The old-line politicians,” asserts Mr. 

Jones, 

“Know nothing at all about running the 
earth, 

But I,” he concludes, in most thundering 
tones, 

“Am an erudite man of great learning 
and worth: 

Just drop me a note—tell your worst 
problem innit, 

And I’ll pass a walloping strong law 
aginnit !”’ —G. Edward Pendray. 


Banking a la Octavus 
Roy Cohen 


N A SOUTHERN community that is 

owned and governed entirely by ne- 
groes there is a bank that is also run by 
negroes. 

One of the depositors of this bank left 
the community and moved to a city some 
distance away. After he had settled in 
his new home and become acquainted 
there, he decided to change his account to 
a local bank; so he went to the cashier, 
whom he knew, and gave him a check for 
three hundred and fifty dollars on the 


negro bank and asked to have it transferred to his credit 
at the local bank. The check was duly forwarded, and a 
few days later it came back bearing a yellow slip marked 


Insufficient Funds. 


The cashier happened to see the darky depositor on the 
street and told him to come into the bank. When he 
showed him the slip the negro depositor was very much 


surprised. 


“Marse Jim, I know I done got dat money in dem nig- 
gers’ bank. Here my bank book to prove it. 
show tree hunerd an’ fifty dollars dat I got in dey bank?”’ 


he asked. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


““Beans, I Simply Can’t Stand That Mrs. 
Setter. Why, You Would Think We Were 


the Dirt Under Her Feet! 
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He wrote again and sent th 
back. The letter must have bee 
for within a few days he got thi 


“Dear Sir: Us is inclosin’ a ¢ 
de Bummingham bank for tree hun 
fifty dollars. When us pase a yall 
on a check, us doan mean dat d 
what make de check ain’t got dat 
money in de bank, but dat us ai 

—J. F. Le 


Drab Ballads 


qr 


AST night, at the Sorghum 
Opera House down here 
WEASEL & HIS TROUPE OF 
Warts had an engagement. T! 
sang with great success the 
anthem entitled: 


Ir I HAD WEALTH—AND 


A truckman took his honey lam 
Down to a picture show. 
The movie shown was quite a d 
A, called High Life & Low. 
The hero lived in poverty 
And missed a lot of meals; 
But through his honest efforts he 
Got rich in seven reels. 
The truckman with emotion, 
finitely blue, 
Said: ‘‘Gal, had I a wicked | 
wealth—and YOU: 


REFRAIN 
I'd take you down to Tiffany’s, 
If I had wealth—and YOU! 
We'd always have pie with our 
If I had wealth—and YO 
I'd buy a motor, secondhand, 
And we'd go touring through 
But while the famine’s her 
ciled. 
Till fickle Fortune’s favors com 
Let’s pass the time away, and I 
(Close harmony) 
OH, FIREMAN, SAVE 
CHILD!” —Harry@ 
Each word a gem, each line a thr 
The sentimental song to make a! 


sob: 
ONLY A Poor CHORUS GIRLIE. 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 
Ostrich: I Don’t See Anything in the Air 


“Yes, Sam, this shows a balance of three hundred and 
fifty dollars; but maybe you have drawn some of it out 
since your book was balanced.” 

“No, sir, I ain’ draw nuttin out dat bank, Marse Jim. 
Dem niggers jest naterally wan’ to keep my money, dat’s 
all de draw dere is in dis. You jes write dem agin an’ tell 
um dat eff dey doan sen’ you dis money you gwine have de 
shuruff go get ’em. For dey sholy is got my money up dere.” 

“ All right; I’ll write them a pretty sharp letter and see 
what they say.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


Best Sellers—Factory Made 


T WAS a busy morning in the Synthetic F 
ration. A rush order had just come in: 


Kindly assemble for prompt delivery realistic 
novel. 285 pages. Plot to be soul struggles of ce 
hands. Binding, corn-tassel yellow. Treatment, ra 
metropolitan intelligentzia trade. First edition 50, 

JIGGETT’s DRU 


Mr. J. Hopkins Underwood, vice president 
duction manager, was in the throes of a creat 
(Continued on Page 63) 


Doan dat 


““Remember, Dear, We Boston 7 
are a Little Handicapped in t “ 
of Tails. People at First Might 

Us a Little Cold’ 


“‘She Passes Here With Her Head in the 
Air, and Although I’ve Been Introduced 
to Her Time and Again She Never Gives 

the Least Wag of Her Tail’”’ 


“‘Maybe She's Waiting for You to Make 
the Advances, Vi, and Doesn't Get Your 
Signats 
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f[omato — 


Tomatoes ripe to the very heart. 
Bathed in the warm sunlight until 
they are laden with the richest juice 
and the most luscious tomato meat. 


Campbell’s. The tomato soup 
\t gives a glow to the whole meal! 
e tomato soup that appetizes and 
igorates! The tomato soup with 
lavor all its own! Strained to a smooth puree. 
Blended with fresh country butter. 
Seasoned with the French delicacy 


of the famous Campbell’s chefs. 


Serve it piping hot this very 
ht. Lift it to your lips and taste 

pure tomato richness. Then 
1 will understand its astonishing 
sularity. Then you will know 
y this is America's favorite soup. 


No wonder you'll like it so much! 
And it makes the best Cream of 
Tomato you ever tasted. 


te <S Camp Soup COMPANY ae ‘i 


AMDEN, N.J., US 


With this big spoon I'll show you soon 
An appetite that’s bigger! 

Put Campbell’s there aut you ll declare 
You never saw such vigor! 


| 21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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HE entrance of the United States into the 

World War, said John K. Wing, had the effect 

of dislocating the banking and brokerage busi- 
ness so completely that everybody perceived it. 
This led well-meaning people in all sections of the 
country to remark that as we all seemed to get on so well 
without bankers and brokers we might try continuing to 
do without such expensive luxuries after the war was over. 
Of course what happened was that the financing of the war 
absorbed whatever surplus capital accumulated, and the 
war taxes took a large portion of the profits of every 
business. There wasn’t much left for bank- 
ers and brokers to do any private financing 
with; and moreover, they were mighty busy 
helping a nonpaying client, Uncle Sam, 
finance that selfsame war. 

Our initial war job was to help float the 
First Liberty Loan. Every reputable stock- 
broker in the United States automatically 
became a government bond broker. The 
members of the New York Stock Exchange 
cheerfully agreed to take all the bonds they 
could carry, and in addition they did their 
best to induce all their customers to buy 
Liberty Bonds instead of speculating in 
stocks. A committee appointed to act for 
the members of the Stock Exchange sold /;f£ 
more than $300,000,000 of the 31%’s. 

During 1917 and 1918 stockbrokers did 
not make expenses. We were not allowed 
to sell any bonds except governments. Ifa 
house sold bonds of its own instead of help- 
ing Uncle Sam it was instantly blacklisted. 
Only banking houses which had foreign 
contracts made any money. The war is 
over and we brokers did no more for our 


country than was done by millions of other 4; . 
But remembering how our businegs ~ 


decent Americans. 
fared those years I have to laugh every time some dema- 
gogue in the Senate rants about bankers and brokers 
engineering wars in order to make money out of the suffer- 
ings of peaceful millions, and so on. 

In 1919 we had the period of inflation which the Govern- 
ment’s colossal war expenditures made inevitable. Our 
business grew in every direction. I mean, our firm did a 
large business in stocks and bonds and in flotations. Man- 
ufacturers turned out all kinds of goods in enormous vol- 
ume. Everybody bought everything. Prices were inflated. 
So were wages. So were our heads. So were taxes. When 
the United States Supreme Court handed down its decision 
that a stock dividend was merely a distribution to a stock- 
holder, in a different form, of assets which he already owned 
and therefore were not taxable, it was to be foreseen that a 
bosom in stocks would follow. Indeed, it was an orgy of 
speculation. It was reasonable to expect that every com- 
pany which had accumulated a surplus larger than it 
actually needed would declare stock dividends. From dis- 
criminating in the purchases of certain classes of stocks the 
public soon began to buy all sorts of securities of money- 
making companies. 


The Spread of Company Ownership 


EFORE the inevitable crash came, our firm successfully 

handled various kinds of industrial issues. There were 
times when we did a commission business of more than 
125,000 shares a day for weeks at a stretch. I think our 
firm’s high-water mark was 195,000 shares in one session. 
More than 7000 transactions went through our office on 
that day. We used to be three and four hours late in mak- 
ing reports. We were using as many wires into the Stock 
Exchange as we possibly: could. We had and still have 
telephones used exclusively for buying orders in stocks, 
and different ones for selling; and for bonds we also had 
separate phones for the purchases and the sales. But not- 
withstanding the systematizing of the work, quite often 
the volume of business simply swamped us. The orders 
came so fast that we couldn’t make reports. Normally an 
order given by a customer in our Chicago office would be 
telegraphed to our wire room in New York, thence tele- 
phoned to the floor of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
there executed and reported back to our Chicago office in 
less than two minutes. But we couldn’t do that in boom 
times. Our clerks often slept in hotels at our expense 
because they would finish their work too late to make the 
last train home. That year—1919—we paid our help more 
than $600,000 in bonuses. 

My object in trying to show our growth is to make clear 
the development of the stockbrokerage business. It is 
easier that way to trace the differences between today and 
twenty-five years ago. We have advanced much in that 
time because as our civilization became more complex or, 
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possibly, as our industrial life became more civilized, we 
had to do in the United States what was an old story in 
Europe. Individuals gave way to corporations owned by a 
few. Then corporations came to be owned by many. In 
the Mohammedan Orient, industrial development is prac- 
tically nil. The individual artisan is the rule. The reason 
is that that type of the Oriental cannot conceive of a hire- 
ling managing a business honestly unless watched by the 
eye of the owner. Anyone who would trust his affairs to 
someone he never saw and didn’t watch must be a fool, and 
the Mohammedans cannot see themselves in the place of 
stockholders. It hurts toomuch. And so, no big business, 
no large factories. 

When our railroads were built the money was raised by 
promoters who sold the necessary securities. Europe lent 
the money—that is, it bought the bonds. Then we began 
to incorporate other industries and, as a long second step, 
to deal in those securities in a large way on the various 
stock exchanges. The first industrials were combines, or 
trusts, or near-trusts. They comprised stocks like Cordage, 
Sugar, Distillers, Tobacco, and so on. The public used to 
trade in these on the exchange; but they were in the ‘‘un- 
listed’”’ department. That obviated the necessity of fur- 
nishing information as to earnings, condition, and so on, to 
the exchange authorities. Being unlisted, the exchange 
vouched for very little. They were popular enough trading 
stocks because operations in them were almost entirely 
speculative. That is what made industrials undesirable in 
loans for so many years. The banks simply refused to ac- 
cept collateral in which there was more than 10 per cent of 
industrials. They were the pariahs of the ticker, and justly 
so, for there were some amazing cases of market milking in 
those days—that is, of flagrant manipulation by insiders or 
cliques of professional speculators who had little interest in 


the welfare of the corporations themselves a 
in the rigging of the stocks merely sure-t] 
ting—ungentlemanly, perhaps, but bey, 
tion legal. Under such conditions ther 
be any sense of obligation or resp¢ 
toward the public, or any sense in 
ing to sane investors. The early 
the first industrials is as lurid ast 
of Erie in Daniel Drew’s time. 
Not only was the attitude of theo 
market manipulators inimical to q 
lic’s interests but the manipulatio 
was raw beyond belief. Such dey 
washing and the matching of ord 
commonplaces of the daily tradi 
were universally accepted as par 
game. Indeed, old-timers often 
tell me that without manipulatio 
couldn’t move; and if stocks didi 
two disasters would follow—the 
would starve to death and the i 
of the country must remain unfi 
paralyzed. 


Partners in Industry 


ELL, the raw work is done aws 

The Stock Exchange makes | 
enforces them, with the public’s p 
in mind. Everybody today reco 
the broker who protects his ¢ 
really seeking to establish a 
business. The financial mortal 
the customers of commission } 
much lower than when I first went to.worl 
much because of the stricter enforcemen 
Exchange rules as because of the more 
attitude of stockbrokers toward their oy 
I do not say greater honesty because it 
deliberate or even conscious dishonesty 
days that did the chief damage. It wasr 
of fatalistic belief that all customers came 
to gamble. That being the case, what more 
than that the customers should take their 
without whining? Said medicine, of cours 
of losing money. Gentlemen when losers s 
away promptly and in silence, thereby m 
for their successors and also leaving no 
impression of short sportsmanship. Fron 
the old brokers’ fancied need to plan for 
succession of brand-new customers; and that 
body now admits, is bad business. 
Today, reputable brokers sell to the pi 
stocks of all sorts of corporations, and 
tions in the prices of those same stocks 
the manipulation of a clique but the trend 
conditions. If there is prosperity the 
crease, and that means increased va 
stocks, and greater values means higher p: 
public, when it is asked to buy those stocks, i 
vited to become, first of all, partners in the en 
after that, speculators in the stocks. This is 
opposite of the old methods. For instance, 
United States Steel Corporation was brought out: 
Mr. James R. Keene, the master manipulator ol 
was employed by J. P. Morgan to make a ma 
new issue. Mr. Keene sold in the open market fo 


of those who bought Little Steel in 1901 was thinkir 
purchase as an investment or as a security to hold 
dends were declared. When Charles M. Schwab ant 
with all possible earnestness that the price of the ¢ 
would cross that of the preferred everybody but! 
M. Schwab laughed. It was after the public had 
lated in the common for years that people thought 
ing it in dips and holding it. The public speculal 
and took years to acquire a more intelligent 
securities in which it traded. 

Today, as I said, the public does its guessin 
invested—that is, it really speculates instead 
It is a more civilized way of doing business. At 
brokers of the modern type, our firm has sold | ] 
industries to the general public—greatly, I may ( 
to that publie’s profit. Nearly every industry ' 
directly for its prosperity on that same public, an 
ownership of such industries through stock holdin{ 
only a form of partnership but a form of profit | 
We have sold shares of automobile factories and st! 
panies, of makers of beds, of patent medicines, of i 
bile accessories, of oil companies, and copper mi 

(Continued on Page 30) — 
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CA DTLE A/C PMO) OCRIECIACKRIS 


VENUES Elis 


AYN this new Cadillac Coach (priced the 
same as open cars) literally thousands of 
buyers will recognize the opportunity 
they have been awaiting and anticipating. 


Here is a wonderfully balanced, five passenger 
Coach with Body by Fisher, finished in 
Cadillac-Duco in a new and attractive color, 
upholstered in taupe mohair plush, and fitted 
with dome light, window curtains, and foot 
rest—a beautiful, roomy, comfortable car. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


CAL 


Mounted on the standard V-63 Cadillac chas- 
sis, it assures to its owners standards of quiet, 
vibrationless performance, dependability and 
long economical service which they know are 
exclusively Cadillac. 

At its appealing price this Coach, in addition 
to the Custom-Built and Standard V-63 lines, 
establishes more clearly than ever Cadillac’s 
ability to combine highest quality with highest 
value in eight-cylinder manufacture. 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

other things. We have helped to capitalize, in 
one way or another, industrial efficiency, good 
salesmanship, mechanical ingenuity, medical 
formulas, faith in the United States and busi- 
ness vision. By selling stocks of all sorts of cor- 
porations we have sold the American spirit. 

I’ll take the case of the Tucker Taffy Com- 
pany. Those of our customers who followed 
our advice and bought the stock when we 
offered it to the public have had excellent 
dividends from it as well as a pleasing appre- 
ciation in price. It turned out to be a good 
venture. And what were we really selling? 
A set of factory buildings? More than that. 
Aname? More than that. An efficient man- 
agement? Morethanthat. A long-established 
money-maker? Well, we sold all 
those things and more when we 
sold Tucker Taffy stock at forty 
dollars a share. The physical as- 
sets or actual tangible property 
was barely $31,000,000, but we 
sold it on a basis of $65,000,000 
because we included the good- 
will. You see, the company was 
earning at the rate of about 15 
per cent on the forty millions. 
That capitalization wasn’t water. 
It represented the actual expen- 
diture of vast sums properly 
chargeable to capital account. I 
said at the time that what we reallysold was Beverly Tucker 
himself; and that man is a bargain at anything under a 
hundred millions. He had built a huge business which 
suffered from the misfortune of being all his, so that when 
it became very big and very prosperous he was forced to 
consider the problem of making it safe for him to continue 
init. Year after year it paid enormously, so that he found 
himself a multimillionaire, highly vulnerable from the 
income-taxable side and yet with assets that were not 
liquid enough to make him comfortable thinking about it. 


Goodwill at Wholesale 


UCKER started his taffy-making business with thirty- 

two dollars of his own and some money he borrowed 
from a few trusting friends. He was successful from the 
very start in every way. You see, he went about his busi- 
ness not only logically but enthusiastically and not only 
enthusiastically but wisely. Other taffy makers had grown 
rich—and careless. He considered the problem from all 
angles, particularly hiscountrymen. Hemadesure of what 
he suspected—that Americans liked candy and liked to 
be doing something, physically. So he synchronized the 
operation of their likes by giving them a delicious taffy that 
they would have to chew a long time. 

The late Lord Northcliffe once told me that Americans 
were beyond question the most talkative people on earth. 
But I suspect that Tucker’s subtler insight did not con- 
found the nervous craving for maxillary activity with an 
irresistible hankering for speech. At all events, Tucker 
saw to it that whoever bought his taffy got full value in 
chewing. He developed 
what might be called 
the Marathon mastica- 
bility of Tucker’s Taffy. 
You could run your jaws 


THE 


at full capacity at a cost of 
about one cent an hour. 

Having concocted a first- 
class taffy the problem be- 
came to sell it to everybody. 
It was firmly fixed in his 
mind that the ultimate con- 
sumer was the payer of divi- 
dends, and he went after 
him. He got him. It made 
him a millionaire. 

Today, after thirty-odd 
years of strenuous business 
life, Tucker is a man of sixty 
who looks what he is—a 
young man. He has the vi- 
tality and vim of an athlete, 
the mental elasticity of an 
artist and the alertness of a 
particularly wide-awake 

youngster. He is generous and broad- 

minded, with a friendly outlook on 
’ things and men and a highly satis- 
factory philosophy of life. He is for- 
ever helping some person or group or 
party because he is a strictly logical 
creature. He sells his taffy to every- 
body; therefore everybody is his cus- 
tomer; therefore everybody is his 
friend—don’t they give him millions 
of spending money a year? His human 
contacts all his life have been those 
of a man who must keep in touch with millions of human 
beings who use jaws made in America. He owes something 
to those jaws. He gives his best to them. What is the 
result? That he is now getting his dividends from his 
wholesaling of goodwill. 

Of course it is easy to say that only by advertising could 
he get the needed millions of customers for his taffy. But 
he did more than advertise; he superadvertised. He sub- 
ordinated nearly everything else to that one need of his as a 
business man and as a human being living in this particular 
country at this particular time. I will not bore you with 
statistics, but this man Tucker is perhaps the second 
greatest plunger in advertising in the United 
States. 

One reason for this is that he had to; but 
a stronger reason is that he liked it. To 
make his taffy known has given him greater 
pleasure than to make it salable, for he 
says it sells itselfi—once it is known. He 
can’t bear to have his taffy less known 
than it is, and eternal advertising is the 
price of his happiness—and of the accretions 
to his capital. He paid $100,000 a year for 
an electric sign on Broadway, paid it cheer- 
fully, for a dozen years. One day he came to 
my office, his face radiant with joy. 

““What’s happened?” I asked him. 

“The Millard Building 
is going to be torn down.” 

“So? Where will you 
move the sign to?” 
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“Nowhere. I’ll save $100,000 a year.” 

“You could have saved it any time you wished, 
served mildly. 

“No, I couldn’t,”’ he said so emphatically that ij 
zled me. 

But I said: “If you had stopped using the ¥ 
Building roof you wouldn’t have had to pay, would y¢ 

“T eouldn’t have stopped. That was the deuce of jt: 

“Why not?” 7 

“Somebody else would have used it for ady 
something else. The public was used to seeing 
Taffy there. To have seen something else in its place 
have implied that something else could take the 
Tucker’s Taffy, wouldn’t it? I tell you I could 
and I don’t think that as a cold-blooded prop 
needed to spend that money that way. I could ha 
it to better advantage in some other form of adverts 
I am not thinking of reducing my advertising app 
tion; on the contrary. But it is a relief that that b 
is coming down.” 


Why Tucker Can’t Go Wrong 


DVERTISING, to Tucker, is an art. It may g 
science or, at least, there may be sound scientific 
for some of the things that Tucker does. I think he 
well as thinks advertising. It is his favorite form 
expression. It enables him to talk to 110,000,000 
triots, for to me his advertisements read exactly li 
It is always Beverly Tucker talking. To hear him 
casually in the smoking compartment of a Pu 
almost like listening to someone reading aloud fro 
his newspaper advertisements. He believes in 
Tucker because he believes in Beverly Tucker’s 
men and in Beverly Tucker’s taffy, and so belie 
does what he thinks he ought to do. That is why 
that he does in his business is a gamble. He is rig 
motives. He can’t make a fizzle. j 
Let me tell you a story about him to show that ¢ 
when he seems to take chances he really is betting o1 
thing. Tucker and a party of steamer friends, 1 
themselves in Egypt, decided to go up the Nile 
made the necessary arrangements, which in this ir 
consisted of going to the tourist office and asking t 
take charge of the party. Af 
or itinerary was drawn up, which st 
what the cost would be, filled in theda 
and so on. The tourist office also de 
one of their men, a young Scot 
name of MacNeil, to take charge 
The party went up the Nile 
saw whatever there was to be see 
the least possible dise 
In addition to seein 
monuments, sarcophaj 
vations, fellahin, san 
palms and other Egyp 
Beverly Tucker no 
(Continued on Page 
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25 Miles < Gallon 


58 Miles per Hour 


§*75 Miles 8 Seconds 


Club Sedan 


new good Max- 
is simply not to 
assed with fours 
: prevailing type. 


he difference— 

1 in reality is an overwhelming superiority 
axxwell’s favor—matches the sweeping differ- 
between the Chrysler and the previous 
»spment of the six. 


ding with a principle inherently high in gas 
ge, Chrysler engineers now set a new high 
for fuel economy in this finer Maxwell. 


the new Maxwell yourself, and get the thrill 
pping away in front when it comes to accel- 


eration; of having a 
burst of speed always 
on tap; of driving a _ 
four that is really 
smooth. 


For vibration is gone from the new good Maxwell 
—gone in every phase and manifestation that is 
noticeable—and again the seemingly impossible is 
accomplished. 


Results are what count. Results are what you 
want. 


It is useless to look to any other four in the world 
for the results which Maxwell is now delivering 
to its owners. 


Maxwell models. Shrouded visor integral with roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


| Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, Duco finish standard on all 
| 
| 


Touring Car, upholstered in genuine Spanish leather; Club Coupe, upholstered in genuine Spanish 
leather; Club Sedan, upholstered in beautifully patterned fine cloth (genuine Spanish leather at slight extra 
cost); Sedan, upholstered in genuine mohair plush. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


The New Good 


MAXWELL 
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LITTLE later 
we parted, 
not without 


a pang, as the 
brave little Tinker, 
which had laid the 
foundation of our 
fortunes, swung off 
on her southerly 
course. Allaire 
could not help but 
feel what I felt, 
and with a senti- 
mental association 
besides. 

“Poor Jack, how 
he would have 
loved this! Well, 
Pom, we might as 
well carry on.”’ 

“Where do we 
go from here?” I 
asked. 


‘“*Haiti,’’ said 
Allaire. 
“Why Haiti?” 


“Well, you see, 
Pom, we’re in a 
fair way now to 
go ahead with this 
barter scheme of 
yours. We’ve got 
seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth 
of bright-colored 
bungalow aprons 
and beautiful 
white and yellow 
shoes down below. 
Can you think of 
any better place 
to market them 
than in an up-and- 
coming negro re- 
public?” 

“That market is 
probably well cov- 
ered,” I objected. 

“For money, 
yes. But our object 
is not to sell our wares, but to swap them off for whatever 
they’ve got. Davide opened two of the cases and showed 
me what he’d bought. Tomorrow you will see Mrs. Fair- 
child and me in bungalow aprons and bright new canary- 
yellow shoes. If I can’t resist them, what chance have the 
ladies of the Black Republic?” 

Bungalow aprons—it had a seductive, insidious sound. 
““Mother Hubbard” always held a slatternly suggestion, 
bad psychology as selling words. ‘“‘Empire’”’ was too 
upstage, and “‘ Robe Josephine,” though gracious in sound 
and significance, practically unknown except in the French 
West Indies, Martinique and Guadeloupe. But ‘‘bunga- 
low apron’’—and bright yellow shoes. One could visualize 
the dusky beauty taking her siesta in this enticing gar- 
ment and fine near-kid shoes the color of a jonquil tapping 
its high heel as she swayed the Carib hammock with one 
dangling bare brown leg. 

My trade sense perceived immediately that every lady 
in Haiti would have to have immediately a bungalow 
apron and a pair of those shoes. Davide’s eye had been 
right, as one would expect of an artist, but his commercial 
valuation faulty for the market place. Herein lay the 
subtlety of trade. And herein also lay the subtlety of 
Allaire, to profit by Davide’s knowledge of the first and 
neglect of the latter. 

“Good!” I said. ‘‘To Haiti we go and flood the brunet 
beauty mart to the cost of the hard-working ebony male. 
You will go ashore, Allaire, as a million-dollar manikin and 
set the spring style in bungalow aprons and shoes. Stroll 
about a little in Grand Prix de Longchamps fashion.” 

“Tn a bungalow apron?” 

“Why, yes. If we had a job lot of rabbit fur or skunk or 
something, I would ask you to display that, regardless of 
the tropic clime. Since it’s aprons, so much luckier for 
you. Then, once I see the poison working, I will get Cyril 
to look up a big storekeeper-merchant-banker and ask 
him how much cacao and coffee and coconuts and stuff he 
will swap for seventy-five hundred dollars’ worth of élite 
styles.”’ 

Allaire nodded. 

“Getting first the customs list of prices and duties and 
freights.” 
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“That is part of Cyril’s job. Once we know about what 
the values are, all we have to do is to steer Cyril up 
against this local merchant and let Nature take its course.” 

But after the women had turned in and I talked it over 
with Cyril, the commercial instinct of our Phenician 
instantly picked out the flaw in this scheme. 

“Why carry the stuff a thousand miles to market on a 
trade route? Let’s take advantage of Arias’ having lugged 
it all this way.” 

“He said it stood him a loss.” 

“Yes, in money. No merchant is going to buy stock 
when he’s not sure but that the greasy soldiers of the new 
government may be helping themselves to give it to their 
girls at any moment; like Paraguay, that ought to be rich 
but isn’t, because they stage a revolution two or three times 
a year. It might be all right, though, in British Honduras 
or Guatemala. Their natural products would be cheaper 
and our stuff worth more, because we’re just that much 
farther from Northern markets. Besides, we are almost 
there.”’ 

This sounded like sense. In fact it was the first princi- 
ple of old-time barter—carrying to some remote place rich 
in native products the manufactured ones of advanced 
mechanical industry, then exchanging them for as good a 
bargain as one could drive. Not only the fundamental basis 
of all early international commerce but even practiced in 
many regions of our own country today; as, for instance, 
where a negro farmer might make three or four bales of 
cotton and lug them to the warehouse of his local merchant- 
banker-storekeeper to trade for such indispensable articles 
as a radio set and an early vintage flivver. Davide’s idea 
was all right up to the point of his wanting money for his 
wares, and to deal in money at least two conditions are 
imperative—sound money and a stable government. 

Yet our situation was bizarre; drifting round out there 
in a vessel with which we had yet to become acquainted, 
and wondering where to take a job lot of bright bungalow 
aprons and asphodel-colored shoes. Also, we were under- 
manned, not having kept any of Davide’s crew. But even 
without the motor, the six of us would have managed at a 


_ pinch, either of the women competent to take the wheel, 


with the rest of us to pull and haul. 
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black, re 
and dignified like most West Indian “ British o 
when given a little responsibility and authority. 
“Hereafter you will rate bos’n of this packet, 
tosh,” I said, ‘with an increase of five dollar 
month and your clothes. As soon as possible we ¥ 
on three more hands.”’ 
McIntosh beamed through the murk. t 
“Thank you, sar. This a werry fine wessel, capt 
“Yes, they build good ones in Maine.” a 
“Right yo’ are, sar. Lak in my country, sar.” 
“Nassau?” 4 
“Tse speakin’ ob Greenock, sar. Ma fambly econ 
Scotland way back yander. I once quahtamaste 
British ship hail from Greenock. Mak one v’yge, | 
too col’. Rain an’ blow, then shift an’ blow al 
*Twixt time plenty fog.” 
“Yes, this is better. Keep a bright lookout 
bos’n, until I call Mr. Whitecliff to relieve you.” 
“Bright lookout ahead, sar.”” And this sable Seot 
and strode forward. t ga 
Probably the descendant of some faithful slav’ 
early Scottish colonist and planter on New Pro 
whose people had assumed the family name. Ti 
the more pleasing view to take of it, and certain} 
tosh showed no slightest trace of white blood. 1 
plenty of precedent for such nomenclature, like 
ored Washingtons and Lees and Jacksons and nv 
others of our own country. 
A little later, as I was standing at the wheel—0 
to be exact—a pale but substantial wraith ¢ 
through the companion hatch and glided up to me 
Allaire, and as she failed to notice that we were 
ee instead of north, I did not call her attention 
act. 
“Why aren’t you asleep?’’ I demanded. 
“Too excited, Pom. Isn’t it wonderful?” 
“You are. The rest of it is too much like a drea’ 
“A dream come true, Pom.” a 
“Partly true. It’s all right for a night dream, t 
dreams go through to the happy ending.” 
“Why shouldn’t this?” 
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already measured! 


No more of the old bothersome measuring by 
leveling your lard in a spoon or packing it in a 
cup. No more delay, no waste, no inaccuracy. 
This new way, your lard is already measured 
for you! Just score the print as shown on the flap 
of the carton, and in a twinkling, cut the exact 
amount you need. 

What a welcome new convenience!—the more 
so because the lard itself is an old, familiar brand. 
It is Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’, and you know what 


that means—lard that is guaranteed pure, 
uniformly fine, perfect for all shortening and 
frying. 

Try one of these pound ‘‘Silverleaf’’ cartons. 
You'll find them ideal, unless you prefer to buy 
your lard in larger quantities—such as the 2, 4 
or 8 pound pails. But whether in carton or pail, 
you may always make certain, from the Swift 
name and the silver leaves on the label, that you 
are really getting ‘‘Silverleaf’’. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“It should. But most often it doesn’t. While you’re 
lying on your back staring at your cloud castles in Spain 
they turn into thunderheads, and pour rain; or you find 
your pillow is an ant hill.” 

“But this is different,”’ said Allaire. ‘‘We haven’t been 
lying on our backs staring at clouds. We’ve been working 
like Sam Hill.” 

“Sam never worked like you, my dear. But I’ve been 
working like Jack and the Bean Stalk—climbing on the 
stalk furnished by your bean. I don’t deserve all this. 
That’s the reason I’m waiting for the jinx or joker in it. 
Sit down on this box. There’s room for two.” 

“‘Tt’s not good ship’s discipline for the lady supercargo 
in a bungalow apron over silk pajamas to sit beside the 
man at the wheel,’ Allaire objected. 

“It’s worse to broach cargo—the last crime in seagoing 
traditions. I suppose it makes a difference, though, when 
it happens to be your own.” 

“Like talking to the man at the wheel, when a quarter 
of it happens to be your own,” said Allaire. ‘‘ Move over, 
Pom.” 

I shifted over and Allaire sat down beside me on the 
empty box. It was too low for her to look into the binnacle 
and we had not yet raised Castilla Light, for the night was 
murky and the stars now blotted out. Allaire must there- 
fore have taken it for granted that we were heading north 
for the Yucatan Channel, and I did not undeceive her. 
Time enough tomorrow. 

“And all of the man at it happens to be your own,”’ I 
said. 

“Ts he really as much as that?” 

“That and a whole lot more, Allaire. The more is you. 
Ownership cuts both ways when it is vested in flesh and 
blood. Then the fact of owning makes you owned in 
return. This part of it is what I am not so sure about— 
your acknowledging the obligation. That’s what I meant 
when I said that my daydream hadn’t gone clear through.”’ 

“T think it has, Pom. We’ve got what we were talking 
about only last night—a proper vessel for our scheme and 
money enough to carry on with and plenty more in sight.” 

“Through a series of lucky flukes,’’ I muttered. 

Allaire leaned closer and rested her hand on my shoulder. 


“Now, Pom, that’s just what Mrs. Fairchild says; but 
I see it differently, and so does Cyril. There was luck in it, 
of course, but not flukes, because all that’s happened has 
been the result of knowledge and experience and effort. I 
had no faith at all in this barter scheme at first. It seemed 
to me absurd. But when I came to think it over I saw its 
possibilities, and then I went at it for all I was worth. The 
whole thing hinges on the distribution of goods without the 
complications of a lot of middlemen profiteers, open mar- 
kets where you can exchange real values. That’s what we 
have managed to do by going at it thoughtfully and sensi- 
bly, and that’s what we are going to keep on doing.” 

“How about that priceless old stuff on the island?” I 
asked. ‘Tapestries and rugs and furniture?” 

“Well, call that luck if you like. But what if in cruising 
about on land or sea your knowledge told you that you 
had struck on something of which the value was not rec- 
ognized locally? It might be diamonds in the rough, or oil 
on top of a swampy creek, or a Man o’ War colt in a back 
pasture. It might be anything that the knowing eye 
would see the worth of. Rare orchids or a million-dollar 
movie girl or dinosaur eggs. It might be a hotel site. Lots 
of people are walking past or over fortunes every day, 
because they don’t know.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “‘I used to walk past you now and 
then.” 

“And I walked past you. Perhaps I knew better than 
you did. But that’s not the point. The island gave us a 
good start, but we would have managed to keep going and 
win out if we had never put in there. The proof is that we 
have kept on getting to windward. The credit is evenly 
divided. Cyril had the original idea. Mrs. Fairchild had 
all that stuff in her store. You were a practical sailor and 
I had a little boat. We pooled our resources and started.” 

“Keeping you in the dark about the real game,”’ I mut- 
tered, and reflected that I was doing that thing now, but 
merely as a joke. Cyril’s reasons were sound. 

“Yes, and I resented that when I found it out. But I 
don’t any more. I see now that you were right.. As it 
turned out, though, it was good that I was sore, as other- 
wise I’d merely have tagged along instead of trying to get 
even with you by working something on my own.” 

‘Well, that was one way to get even—to enrich us all.” 
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“That’s not thefact. We all didit. We were fo 
of diverse experience and abilities who pool 
efforts.” 

“And their capital,’ I said. ‘‘We couldn’t hs: 
aged without your boat.” 

“Nor without Mrs. Fairchild’s store stock 
money you got for your bonds. But the idea wa: 
and without that it never would have happened. 
have had to sell the boat for what she’d bring, : 
Fairchild her stock, and you your bonds, to pay a. 
a sanitarium, for you were in a pretty low nervo 
tion, Pom, and Cyril would probably be answerin; 
some liner. No one of us could have been spared. 
our actual numbers were necessary.” 

“VYes,’’ Ladmitted. “It just had to be a foursor 

“Precisely, Pom. But after this voyage it had 
a twosome. Mrs. Fairchild and Cyril feel that w 
it. They seem to think that we have really done | 
will keep on doing it all. They would rather sell 
share and get married and start a shore busines: 
haps a small family hotel, somewhere along the b 

‘“‘And you really want to go on with it, Allai 
these lines?” 

“Of course I do. This has been the time of n 
love the sea, but hate yachts and passenger ships 
to be in the movement, run my own floating show 
seas and all the ports of the world look good to m 
my blood. My ancestors were seafaring people, 1 
marine and Navy both. They came from Newp¢ 
land, and settled more or less at Newport, Rhod 
Their early fortunes played out with my father’s 
tion.” 

“All right,” I said, ‘‘then we will buy out 
others and try running it on our own. But of co 
know what that means.”’ 

“No, I don’t,’’ said Allaire, and slipped off 
“But I can guess what you mean. This would be 
than a purely commercial business partnership, 
were to buy and run a shop together.”’ 

“Tn that case,’ I snapped, ‘‘unless we were fi 
married, we would scarcely take up our abode to; 
the rooms over the shop and confine ourselves to t 

(Continued on Page 36) 


Raising Their Hands in Sign of Surrender, They Backed Away Up Into the Bow 
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expect a capable heater and an automatic windshield 
cleaner—but here you also find a fuel gauge on the 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
the roof, perhaps, for weeks on end not quitting the prem- 
ises. That’s what our living together on this vessel would 
mean.” 

“‘Nothing of the sort,” said Allaire. “A ship is different. 
There would be no prying, gossiping neighbors.” 

“Don’t think for a moment that you would escape the 
gossip,’ I retorted. “‘It would start with the crew and get 
bandied about every port we nosed into. You would be 
subject to slander and disrespect and I would be contin- 
ually involved in silly fights that would not prove any- 
thing. Repetitions of the Carstairs affair.” I rose and 
faced her angrily. ‘‘ What you propose is foolish and impos- 
sible. The story would be published at home and abroad 
and your good name go glimmering. Then if finally you 
should want to marry me after all, if only as a matter of 
convenience, I should politely decline. No right-minded 
man would subject his potential children to any such 
maligning.” 

“Then am I to understand you decline to go into this 
thing with me, Pom?” 

“Oh, I’ll go into it, if you like, married or unmarried. 
I’d do that because it interests me as a commercial venture 
and for the fun of the thing. I like the life and am sure 
that we could make some money. If you choose to blight 
your reputation, that’s your own affair.” 

“Then what are you grousing about? Your own fair 
fame?” 

“No; but it’s got to the point where I want you for my 
wife. I’m not quite sure myself just why, butI do. I want 
you to marry me more than I’ve ever wanted anything in 
the world, or am ever apt to. But if you insist on going 
ahead with this trade scheme and refuse to marry me first, 
then I shall put all idea of our ever being married entirely 
out of my mind, for the reasons that I have just stated.” 

Allaire stood for a moment staring at me with that tan- 
talizing, provocative look in her tawny eyes. She might 
have been some sort of soulless sea-nymph denizen of that 
mystic Caribbean who had taken the malicious whim to 
slip aboard the schooner and torment the helmsman with 
her seductive beauty and luring, maddening voice. 

Her perception was uncanny, too, or perhaps I showed 
more of what was rising in me than I was aware. She had 
moved away, forward of the wheel, and was watching me 
closely over the spokes. If she had been within my reach I 
would certainly have yielded to the long-restrained desire 
to catch her in my arms, crush her supple body to me, put 
in action the persuasive power of force majeure. But it was 
evident that she was poised there like a watchful siren, 
ready to elude any movement of mine. And dignity for- 
bade my chasing her round the deck like some amorous 
buccaneer, in plain sight of my newly appointed bos’n, a 
man of decency and worth. 

Allaire drew in her breath deeply, throwing a swift 
glance back over her shoulder at the companionway. 

““My word, Pom, don’t glare at me like that!” 

“Come here,” I said in a low voice. 

She moved forward involuntarily. Her eyes never left 
mine. The yellow gleam in them widened. 

“Come here,” I repeated; “right here to me.” 

She laid one hand on the wheel. 

“But I don’t want to.” 

“You come here to me now—or never.” 

I think that she would have obeyed if I had not broken 
the spell by that ill judged ‘or never.’”’ I should have let 
well enough alone. But the suggestion of an alternative 
was fatal to an attempt at the domination of a nature like 
Allaire’s. She drew back again, brushed her hand across 
her forehead, then gave a low, nervous laugh. 

“Really, Pom, I believe you’re growing dangerous. For 
about a second you had me on the go. I must be tired. 
But that’s not my idea of love, Pom, and I don’t think that 
I could ever be satisfied with less. So far it’s passed me by 
without so much as a bowing acquaintanceship, so you see 
I can’t claim to know anything about it. But if ever I 
should—well, I think I’d find it worth even more than that 
reputation thing you prize so highly. Good night, Pom.” 

“ Allaire ——” 

But she was gone; slipped down the dark companionway 
like a sea nymph seeking sanctuary in her grotto. 


XXX 


AN IF to substantiate the old adage that it is poor policy 
to swap horses in the middle of the stream, the engines 
of the Evangeline suddenly fell into a fit of coughing, then 
passed into a state of syncope. The schooner lost her way, 
is. stuck, glued in the flat calm as if she had been painted 
there. 

This was about half an hour after Allaire had pointed 
out my error in psychology and gone below. It seemed to 
me that I had jinxed the ship. One failure is apt to be 
followed by another and then several. It frequently hap- 
pens that such an avalanche of bad luck or bad manage- 
ment, often synonymous, does not fetch up until the erring 
one is completely smothered. 

We were at this moment not far off the spot where we 
had been boarded the night before by Col. W. McK. 
Gomez, though out on the edge of the bank. The Evangeline 
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had what appeared to be and no doubt was a perfectly 
good fifty-horse-power oil engine, and thus had no excuse 
for fainting on our hands on this still water. But the 
trouble was that neither Cyril nor I had any more ac- 
quaintanceship with oil engines than Allaire claimed to 
have with love. 

This statement may not be exact, however, because the 
former mate, who was acting engineer aboard the Evan- 
geline, had introduced us to the engine and given it the 
warmest recommendation. But like most such casual pre- 
sentations in a moment of hurry and excitement, we had 
not insisted on more than the briefest inspection. So that 
now we found ourselves in the humiliating position of a 
man who having bought a complicated patent toy for his 
children in a Christmas eleventh-hour rush finds himself 
unable to make it go on the glad Yuletide morning and has 
to bale it up and lug it back to the shop for elucidation. 
The directions had not been packed, or else were lost. 

Cyril and I now spent an hour fretting over the con- 
founded contraption, with no result at all. Better ma- 
chinists have possibly done the same, because it is doubtful 
if there were any worse ones. My end of nautical affairs 
had always been the deck and chart room, sail and naviga- 
tion, and Cyril’s the berth and mess decks and saloons. 
So that in the murk of the engine room it was a case of the 
blind leading the blind, when it came to reasoning with a 
strange, sullen slave that missed its master and whose 
jargon we neither spoke nor understood. 

McIntosh could not help us. He was conversant with 
Sanders’ sloop motor, just as we could always reason kindly 
with the Tinker’s. He was convinced that the trouble 
must be with the electric ignition, and on being told that 
this engine did not possess that thing he lost all interest in 
it, just as one might in a denatured beverage with no snap 
and sting to it. 

Mrs. Fairchild and Allaire, awakened by the silencing of 
vibratory sounds, stood round in bungalow aprons and 
guyed us mildly. To Allaire I had been stripped of the 
accouterments of sea sheik and deflated to the mere ap- 
propriate aspect of sweaty, grimy, snarling, inefficient 
motor cusser. A sudden wind squall at that moment would 
have restored my self-respect and that of the others for me. 
But wind squalls, unlike fluid, fuel squalls, are still beyond 
the reach of skilled human artificers. 

There was really nothing for me to be enraged about, as 
all we had to do was to make sail and wait for the breeze. 
The trouble with the motor could not have been serious, 
since it had been running well enough up to that moment. 
More likely some slight matter of adjustment that one 
familiar with it would have corrected by a turn of the 
wrist. But coming just then, after my talk with Allaire 
and the consciousness that I had missed an opportunity 
that might not come again, this interruption drove me 
wild. 

‘‘Here’s what comes of not letting well enough alone,” I 
said. ‘“ Here’s what comes of doing things in such a tearing 
hurry,” I growled. ‘Also of trying to combine an im- 
portant business venture with a practical joke on your 
captain. If only you had told me that you intended to 
make this trade, I could have spent the afternoon learning 
the tricks of this engine.” 

“You could not have, though,” said Allaire. 
body was ashore and everything locked up.” 

“Well, they might as well have locked up this engine 
room and thrown the key overboard for all the good we’re 
apt to get out of it tonight. Let’s hope there’ll be some 
machinist in Honduras Bay that knows the combination.”’ 

“Honduras Bay?” Allaire echoed. “You surely don’t 
intend to go way back there just to get somebody to show 
you how to start a simple oil engine.” 

“No,” I snapped, “‘we are going that way anyhow. 
We’ve been going that way ever since we started this con- 
founded contraption.” 

I fetched up short to stare at her. If I had told Allaire 
that the schooner had been rapidly sinking ever since we 
started, she could not have looked more aghast. Then the 
blood poured suddenly into her face. Her long eyes opened 
very wide, their old gold color seeming to blacken as their 
pupils dilated. She looked for the moment as if ready to 
pick up one of the big spanners and brain me where I 
stood. 

“How dared you do that without telling me?” she cried 
furiously. ‘‘We agreed that we were going to Haiti—to 
Port-au-Prince.” 

At any other moment I might have been dismayed at 
this exhibition of rage. But as matters stood just then it 
merely roused a similar emotion in myself. I had bitterly 
resented the whole high-handed transaction and its being 
put through without my being consulted up to the last 
moment, when my hand had been practically forced. On 
top of this had come my nerve-trying interview with Al- 
laire on deck, in which she had seen fit to treat my offer of 
marriage with disdain and herself propose an absurd sort 
of partnership which if followed was bound to result in 
discrediting us both. 

While I was still rankling from that and the way in 
which she had slipped out of the grip of my momentary 
ascendancy and left me humiliated at my failure and 
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tormented by the insidious glamour of her, the b 
engine had quit, and I had spent a fuming, per 
hour in that stuffy hole trying vainly to coax it into 
service. And here now was Allaire treating me to th 
of look and speech that she would scarcely have yen 
to use to a deceitful servant. 

It was too thick, coming just as it did. I am asham 
say that I cut loose and treated her to a slice off the 
side of my tongue. 

““Who and what are you, young woman, to spe: 
like that?” I demanded. ‘‘ You seem to think that 
sakawinkie of this ship, with nothing better 
tangle up my tether and then untangle it again; o1 
tice boy, or engine-room wipe or something. You 
nerve that we could bust in our bows on, and you” 
from the first. You make a trade without consu 
because it’s your idea of a joke. You’ve held out 
every turn. And now, when acting on Cyril’s exce 
vice that we can trade far better right here off t 
commercial lines than in Haiti, you squawk like a 
parrot.” 

“Oh, I say, Mr. Stirling,” Cyril protested. 

“Well, it’s true. This young person is getting too} 
her—her oy 

“Now, Mr. Stirling!’”’ This from Mrs. Fairchild 

for her bungalow apron. You take her in an 
her to bed. If you don’t, I will. I’m all fed up onhe 
stuff.” : 

“Oh, you abysmal idiot!’ Allaire began, but ] 
short. 

“Go out of this engine room and go quickly, 
lose my temper. There are limits to human en 
You go, or I’ll stuff you through the hatch.” 

Allaire let out a peal of laughter. 

“‘And about an hour ago he asked me to ma 
And I declined the honor because I thought he 
meek and long-suffering to make an interesting ] 
Well, live and learn. I must say, though, it’s an ey 
if any girl foolish enough to marry a man with at 
like that would live long enough to learn.” 

“You heard what I said, Allaire. Now get out 
before I put you out! You’ve gone entirely too fa 
to bawl me out as if I were a stowaway that ha 
aboard this bad-luck ship!” 

AsI spoke there came a curious sound from the 
of the forward bulkhead—something between a 
a sneeze. My tour of inspection below had been 
hurried, so that I was under the impression tha 
ward of the engine room there was a storeroom 
or something of the sort to which one had acces 
deck through a small flush hatch. 

“What’s that?’’ I demanded. : 

“What’s what?” Allaire stared at me with ac 
expression. | 

“That noise the other side the bulkhead. Whatar 
holding out on me now?” 

“Oh, you’re hearing things. You had better cut¢ 
rum, Pom. You'll be seeing ring-tailed monkeys i 
rigging next. Those sakawinkies you just it 
Come on, Mrs. Fairchild, let’s leave this bear in his 

I stepped past her and put my ear against 


is in there?” 7 | 
They promptly disclaimed any such knowled 
looked with growing suspicion at Allaire. Her 
had entirely faded, leaving her pale, and with th) 
really frightened look that I had ever seen on her¥ 
unruffled face. I leaned down, picked up a long §I 
and turned to the iron ladder. z 
“Well, it looks to me as if we had an unbiddet 
Unbidden by the rest of us, that is. I’ll darn 
out.” 4 
“Pom, Pom!” said Allaire appealingly. “I'll t 
all about it. But do please try to start the engine a 
out of here.” . 
“Haven’t you seen us both trying our bloomin’ 
the last blighting hour?’ I demanded. “Or haveyo 
too preoccupied with this fresh pussyfooting of y! 
“Oh, Pom, please don’t be cross. I did it for 
benefit. I kept still about it because I was afraid 
make a fuss. But I told you about it last night, bel 
picked up the land.” 4 
“Well, tell us again. Your fresh moves are $0 | 
and complicated that a low intelligence like min 
keep up with ’em. What have you been trying to 
on us now?” And, a sudden flash of recollection ' 
out of the murk, I barked at her, “‘ You’ve gone and 
gled Gomez aboard, with the war chest of this bli 
republic.” 
“No, Pom, it isn’t Gomez. Just two political r 
who were in wrong and apt to get stood up agains! 
and shot.” 
“My aunt!” Cyril breathed. 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Above is shown [Ore 


As pretty a blue and white 
pattern as you ever saw! 


How cheerful and neat this kitchen 1s! And 
| much of its immaculate charm is due to the 
| pretty Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. Can’t you 


All the cleaning a Gold-Seal Congoleum §& 
Rug ever needs is a few strokes of a damp mop. 


Dust and water can’t penetrate the firm, 
Pattern 


just see how the soft blue and white colorings 
in this tile design would brighten up your own 
“workshop”? This Congoleum Rug No. 408 
is one of the most popular kitchen patterns 
ever created—and has been for years. 


Why waste your time beating and sweeping 
dust-collecting rugs and carpets, when you can 
have this modern, sanitary floor-covering all 
through your home? 


There are designs in Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs appropriate in motif and coloring to any 
room. For instance, elaborate effects in rich 
colors for the living- or dining-room; dainty 
floral patterns that add to the restfulness of 
bedrooms; and neat conventional reproduc- 
tions, like the one illustrated above, that are 
perfectly suited to kitchens and bathrooms. 


Gold Seal 


smooth surface. Then, too, Congoleum Rugs 
are seamless and cling to the floor without 
tacks or cement or any other fastening. They 
never ruffle at the edges. 


Artistic, labor-saving, durable, these are the 
qualities that have made Congoleum Rugs the 
most popular low-priced floor-covering. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


Patterns No. 386 and 1%x3  ft.$ .60 
408 are made in all sizes, Bees She tt. 6.40 


r Ais 
trated are made in the 3 x44 ft. 1.95 
five large sizes only. Deo tt. 12.50 


DPX adie ehtseeoe 50 
9 xlO’ft. 15.75 
SO) esaiPh isin IIe Oe 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


The other patterns illus- 
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Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta) Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh | New Orleans 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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certain incidents still hold an intense interest. One 

such was the day spent at the great shipyard at 
Hog Island, on the Delaware River, just south of Phila- 
delphia, where I saw the wonderful spectacle of fifty 
vessels under construction at once, standing side by side, 
forming a line a mile and a quarter long. It was our duty 
to give all vessels their official numbers as the last act 
before they went to sea. In the fall of 1918 this was done 
at the rate of five every two days through a period of six 
continuous weeks. 

I was called one evening into a conference on the subject 
of fire-insurance inspection of the American factories en- 
gaged in war work. I had read with interest, not long 
before, that there were in Great Britain more than five 
thousand factories making munitions under government 
supervision. Surely a mighty force. On the evening of 
the insurance discussion, however, it was mentioned by 
someone present in the most casual way that we ourselves 
should have to provide for the inspection of thirty thou- 
sand factories. 

Then there was a day full of marvels spent at the Bethle- 
hem Steel Works, where many thousands of workers, men 
and women, were occupied solely in the finishing opera- 
tions on artillery for ourselves and the associated nations. 
The industrial power of America had just begun to make 
itself felt when the war closed. No one could desire hos- 
tilities continued if it needlessly cost the life of a single 
American boy, but, apart from this, I have sometimes 
wished that the world could have seen the spectacle of our 
national productive power as those saw it who were close 
at hand. 

Wonderful as the war work of the nation was, however, 
these articles will have been written in vain if they have 
not suggested that there are regular activities of our Gov- 
ernment which are more important to every citizen than 
most of those public affairs over which men differ in polit- 
ical debates. The latter are relatively remote and some- 
times temporary; the former sit at the family table or 
control the title to the land on which we dwell. Of making 
laws there is noend and the vetoes of Presidents are some- 
times interesting and always important, but it comes 
closer home to know that there are sound boilers in the ship 
on which we sail and that there is safe entrance to the port 
we seek. The food before us has been in part selected or 
protected or inspected by the Government. The militant 
forces of the nation are not confined to Army and Navy, 
but fight the private personal germs that threaten our 
families and interfere with our cherished ailments. With- 
out the-Government’s watchful care over our dollars, the 
family marketing would quickly degenerate into limited 
barter, and Uncle Sam throws around us in business or 
when traveling a thousand safeguards which are usually 
invisible or, when seen, accepted as matters of course. Few 
realize, for example, that the Government conducts the 
largest business in the land just to care for our corre- 
spondence. 


Mee of the war period is likea dream to me, although 


The Government's Daily Tasks 


HIS widespread work compasses air and land and sea in 

its activities. It searches every continent for foods for 
man and beast; it penetrates the secrets of the sun and 
stars; it digs into the recesses of the earth; it even gathers 
friendly bugs from afar to fight our insect foes. The 
President at his desk, the ambassadors abroad, the sailors 
on their ships, the soldiers at their posts, the scientists in 
their dens, the postal clerks in their cars, the keepers of 
the coastal lights, fur wardens in the wilderness, inspectors 
in the abattoirs, surgeons in the hospitals, the fighters of 
forest fires—these and others like them, both men and 
women, a mighty throng numbered not by thousands but 
by hundreds of thousands—are doing the nation’s daily 
work. It is doing this work and doing it well and doing it 
also economically, meaning productively with adequate 
means, equipment and force in all its complex, ever- 
expanding forms, which is the greatest responsibility with 
which all our servants in Washington are charged. Yet 
‘tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true that many if not 
most in the legislative circles of Washington seem to care 
little about it. 

You, yourself, who read shall be my witness. Take up 
your daily or your weekly journal. What has it now to say 
or what has it recently said about our public affairs? It 
tells you of the fortunes of some would-be candidate, of the 
inconvenient associates of some former official, of the self- 
directed action of some congressional bloc. You read of 
the doggedness of the irreconcilables, the antics of the 
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insurgents, the threatenings of the radicals. You learn 
how hearings on a World Court may be conducted by 
avoiding them and how that which pleases other nations 
is therefore displeasing to ourselves. The interesting prob- 
lem of spending more while gathering less has been spread 
before your astonished eyes and an exquisite example in 
national bad manners has appeared in doing by an insult- 
ing law that upon which two friendly peoples were agreed. 

But amid all this mélée, what does one see or hear of the 
great increasing productive work of the country? Almost 
nothing. It has not news value. It merely affects our 
lives intimately, touching us every day on every side, but 
do any readers recall hearing of a discussion in Congress 
as to how the work of the country can be better, more 
fully or more quickly done? There have been such dis- 
cussions, but they are very rare. 

Yet I venture to believe that the Government exists in 
larger part to get this practical work well done and that 
when we are swamped in a sea of words, lost in the mire of 
some futile inquiry, engulfed in petty politics, so that work 
waits or is injured—then an offense is committed against 
us all. By all means find and punish rascals, but the 
Government of the United States is a servant set to a task— 
yes, to many tasks—and we need a larger vision of prac- 
tical service; more work, in short, and less talk. 


Land Titles and Magnetic Observations 


OME indeed may wonder if the government work really 

affects them. They may question, for example, whether 
it is true that the scientific services which have been men- 
tioned have any tangible value to themselves. They read 
in some rural district, let us suppose, of such things as 
continued magnetic observations, but these seem nothing 
like as practical as a muddy road or perhaps as the depre- 
dations of a neighbor’s cow in the family garden. What 
can magnetic observations mean to a farmer or to the 
farmer’s congressman? Is not the very question amusing? 

Perhaps he does not live on or near the coast, and what 
has been written of soundings or wire drags is remote from 
his world. But how about the title to his farm if he hap- 
pens to live in one of the older states? In New England, 
where my boyhood was spent, titles run back more than 
two hundred years; it is often so in all the Atlantic States. 
In the old days deeds were drawn reading, say, so many 
degrees north or so many degrees and minutes west from 
such a tree or rock or point; but so many degrees north 
or south or so many degrees east or west two hundred 
years ago or even in nearer times do not mean the same 
thing as that number of degrees north, south, east or west 
today. If we measure them by the compass today we do 
not get the same piece of property that our forbears had, 
for the indication of the compass has changed and the 
instrument today does not show what it did. Every land 
title in America that is fifty or more years old and depends 
upon directions north, south, east and west is at fault 
unless the precise extent is known to which the compass of 
that day deviated from the compass of today. Itisarather 
important practical work to observe and to record the 
magnetic changes of the earth for the protection of our 
own and our children’s property. 

I have not touched upon the Government as a publisher, 
but of course it is the largest printer and publisher in the 
country. Public documents are a well-worn theme; are 
not the outward-bound mail cars heavy with Congres- 
sional Records sent to long-suffering constituents? Still, 
some of our publications were of particular interest; for 
example, a medical handbook for the keepers and their 
families at isolated light stations and for the crews of light- 
ships. There was a valuable series of three books for the 
household, prepared by the Bureau of Standards. These 
were entitled Materials in the Household, Measurements 
in the Household and Safety in the Household. They em- 
bodied the latest results of scientific research applied to 
domestic life, and if anyone other than the Government 
itself had been the publisher they would have been widely 
advertised and sold. We were not permitted to advertise 
them further than to put the names on our lists of avail- 
able documents, but through personal efforts they were 
brought to the notice of teachers of household economics, 
who used many of them. They were sold through the 
Superintendent of Documents at a low price, and some may 
still be available. I have always regretted that we could 
not give to them the publicity which their merits war- 
ranted. 

Congress, liberal with its own publications, looked, 
through its Committee on Printing, with a cautious eye 
upon the publications of the departments. There was 
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reason in this, for it was a natural temptation | 
service to express itself through the public printe: 
was easy to go too far. There is no doubt that it di¢ 
far at times, though the restrictions Congress mad 
when it required that special authority be given 
case went to an opposite extreme, especially w 
recalls the congressman's joy in seeds, 
Today our medical handbook has expanded thr “ 
Public Health Service into medical service by radic 
panied by standard medicine chests on ships and tk 
ing of ships’ officers in first aid to the injured. 
masters, mates, pilots and engineers of today must 
least a taste of a doctor’s training before they are 
their respective licenses. 
The war did much to make America stand on h 
feet. It taught us not only the interdependence of} 
but the duty of self-dependence as well. We learne 
things for ourselves that formerly we let others do 
The making of dyes is an example. We had been 
ligate country; we learned to economize by tun 
practical use things that we formerly discarded. 0 
there came to us a manufacturer who made buttor 
vegetable ivory. He sawed the ivory into slabs, 
which he punched the blanks. The operation, of 
left unused material between the holes and aroy 
edges. This amounted to as much as was used in f] 
tons themselves, perhaps more. He did not know 
save it, and asked us if it could be done. Our chemis 
gested that he dissolve this waste material and recry 
it so that it could all be used. This he was more th 
ing to do; the advice cost him nothing. Another 
more amusing; A manufacturer could not make ¢ 
adhere to some metal blanks, and sent them to us 
we could solve the problem. It was rather sim] 
was told to put his blanks in a bath and wash th 
from oil and grease, and then there would be no tro 
making the enamel stick on them. 
Wool enough for all the blankets that were requi 
the Army and Navy could not be had, so a cotton hb 
was devised which was both lighter ‘and warmer | 
wool one of the same size. Not long ago a New 
woman bought a lot of these, attracted by their r ( 
and price, but without knowing the material of whi 
were made until her husband told her. There 3 
enormous demand for flags, and insufficient wool to 
them, so a bunting was woven of cotton which stood 
test of wear and dye and was officially adopted. 4 
largement of the merchant marine brought us w 
many kinds, such as the making of thousands of ¢h 
one branch of our department, and the testing of 
eters in lots of many hundreds in another. It did no 
that there could be use in the whole world for as mal 
chronometers as we would have arranged ‘by 1 
numerous trays under test for accuracy at varioi 
peratures and in different positions. 


Back to a Peacetime Basis 


HE pressure grew greater and greater. New W 
were devised, new instruments were invented, ! 


was to use our power so that if the result of the W 
pended upon us alone it should certainly be won. 
the Armistice came it cut off this activity at a 
Thenceforward the duty was to stop every unne 
expense, to salvage all available material and to! 
work on a peace basis as quickly as it could be don 
At last the war was over. The men were coming 
The great war services became memories and o 
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ment of Commerce was picking up the threads 
tered functions even as it bent its energies to prepar 
the great work of the Census of 1920. 

It was not the department that it once had 
disintegration begun with the creation of the } 
Trade Commission and the Tariff Commission ha’ 
promoted by the dominant action of the war boar 
the formation of the Shipping Board. There had sp 
other new bodies to operate in its field. It had i) 
part ceased to be the Department of Commerce a) 
become merely one of a group of organizations op 
separately and independently in the commercial fiel 
organic law of 1903 had not been changed. It wass 
duty of the department to “‘foster, promote and 
the foreign and domestic commerce, the mining, mé 
turing, shipping and fishery industries . . - 
United States,’ but it was no longer permitted to 

(Continued on Page 40) ; 
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‘lo buyers of 1925 Cars 


Models 


Anderson 
Auburn Six 
Auburn Eight 
Buick 

Case 
Chandler 
Davis 
Dodge 
Duesenberg 
Elear 4-40 
Elcar 6-50 
Elcar 8-80 
Essex 

Flint 

Ford 
‘Gardner 
Hudson 
Jewett 
Maxwell 
-McFarlan 
Moon Six 
Oakland 
Overland 
‘Peerless Six 
Reo 
‘Rickenbacker 
/Rollin 

Velie 
Willys-Knight 


Arc 
Arc 
A 
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SUMMER WINTER 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 


Arc 
Arc 
A 
Arc 
Arc 


The above list represents cars on 
which a recommendation has been 
passed. If your new car is not listed 
above, write to the Automotive De- 
partment, Vacuum Oil Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City, and 
the correct 1925 recommendation 
will be sent to you. 


THE 1925 cars are on the road. 


Some of them present important 
engine changes over previous models. 
Others are identical or almost identical 
with those of last year. 


Engine changes may mean new 
lubrication needs which, if properly 
determined and supplied, will protect 
your car and add to the pleasure you 
will get from it. 


The specifications of the new cars 
have been carefully analyzed by the 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Board of Engineers 
and we offer in the abbreviated Chart 
at the left, the recommendations of 
this staff of more than two score com- 
petent automotive engineers, each a 
lubrication specialist. 


To the buyers of these 1925 cars 
we suggest :— 


Be especially careful of your lubrica- 
tion for the first 1000 miles. 


oAREOMe 


All new cars are stiff. The parts are 
not “broken in”, and during this 
“breaking in”’ process two points are 
especially important: 
1. Drive slowly—not over 25 miles 
an hour. 


2. Lubricate every moving part 
thoroughly and correctly. 


It is important that only high grade 
oils and greases be used—so—get the 
correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for the engine, transmission, differen- 
tial, and the other parts of the car. 
Then be sure to change the engine oil 
according to the following schedule. 

After 500 miles, drain and refill. After 
the next 500 miles, drain and refill again. 

Then make it a regular practice to 
drain every 500 miles in Winter and 
every 1000 miles in Summer—and 
use the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
recommended as especially suited to 
the needs of your car. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Domestic Branches: New York (Main Offce) 


Albany Dallas Kansas City, Mo. 
Boston Des Moines Milwaukee 
Buffalo Detroit Minneapolis 
Chicago Indianapolis New Haven 


Oklahoma City Portland, Me. 
Peoria Rochester 
Philadelphia Springfield, Mass. 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

without interference. There were newcomers in the field 
who went their separate ways without codrdination, with- 
out the obligation on the part of any of them to inform the 
others. There existed in our public commercial organiza- 
tion much the condition that was found in the Allied 
Armies before there was unity of command. Different 
official bodies composed of able men were functioning 
separately on commercial subjects at home and abroad 
without mutual plan, and often, despite liaison commit- 
tees, in ignorance of what the others were doing. Any 
study of the commercial work of the Government at that 
time will show that the absence of organization was its 
most conspicuous feature. The very necessity for a liaison 
committee between parties working in the same field was 
a confession of faulty organization. 

Doubtless the organic law quoted was meant to be taken 
seriously. The duties imposed by it were real duties. It 
was the intention of the law that the department should 
have the authority and the responsibility of performing 
them. It may be assumed that the Department of Com- 
merce was, within its sphere, intended to have the same 
authority that the Treasury had in finance, the War and 
Navy Departments in their respective fields, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the field of agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of State in diplomacy. Such, however, was not the 
case. 

The War Finance Corporation was authorized to furnish 
credits to the extent of a billion dollars “‘in order to pro- 
mote commerce with foreign nations.” Without doubt 
this function was wisely and well performed, but there was 
no obligation to codrdinate their work with that of the 
Department of Commerce, although the latter was by its 
basic law charged to ‘“‘develop the foreign and domestic 
commerce”’ of the country. 


How Wilson “Got Rid of Redfield” 


pee Federal Reserve Board was of vital value to our 
commerce and finance, but it functioned separately, 
allied indeed on its financial side to the Department of the 
Treasury, but with no official relation, even that of con- 
sultation, with the Department of Commerce. 

The work of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
essential in our domestic and foreign commercial life, but 
it was the service of a separate organization. It may never 
have occurred to the able men who formed that quasi- 
judicial body either to consult or to codperate with the 
Department of Commerce, and save when the latter was 
permitted to intervene in a case before the commission to 
protect an industry from exactions by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, there was nothing to show that the two ‘bodies 
which bore a common name had mutual interests. 

The Shipping Board was supposed to provide for carry- 
ing our commerce to the ends of the earth, but the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was not represented upon it and, except 
as a matter of courtesy, could not influence it. 

The duties of the Federal Trade Commission vitally 
affected our domestic and foreign trade, but there was no 
representative of the Department of Commerce on that 
commission, nor was there any obligation for the commis- 
sion to function in close relation with it. 

The International High Commission, of which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was chairman, was a composite body 
representing the United States and the other American 
republics. It had definite commercial functions, some of 
which ran parallel with that of the Department of Com- 
merce. The two were in no way inharmonious, but they 
were separate. 

The Railroad Administration through its power over 
rates could exercise controlling power over much of our 
foreign and domestic commerce, but it had no direct rela- 
tion to the Department of Commerce and, save as a matter 
of courtesy, did not assume that there was any common 
field of action. Indeed, on more than one occasion the two 
were sharply opposed. 

The Department of Agriculture, through several ably 
conducted services, assisted or supervised important com- 
mercial transactions in its peculiar field at home and abroad. 

Finally, the Department of State maintained foreign- 
trade advisers and a force for gathering foreign-trade 
information. There is a No Man’s Land wherein the diplo- 
matic or consular field runs side by side with the commercial 
field, and a species of joint endeavor between it and the 
Department of Commerce may always be necessary. 

It should be emphasized that the relations between these 
various bodies were usually cordial and that the question 
was not one of individuals but one of organization. There 
could be no clear commercial policy carried out in the com- 
mercial field by separate bodies that did not interfunction. 

Is there sound reason why there should not be a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Commerce upon the War 
Finance Corporation, the Federal Reserve Board, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Shipping Board, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or any other body operating in the 
commercial field? If there is such a reason, what isit? Can 
it, on the other hand, be the public purpose that a de- 
partment charged to “develop the foreign and domestic 
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commerce”’ of the United States should do it only in part, 
subject to the unintentional but real competition or con- 
trol of a group of independent bodies with whom it has no 
organic relation? 

Two days before leaving my official post I wrote to the 
President: ‘‘Either the Department of Commerce should 
be so organized as to perform its important function effec- 
tively or it should not. If it should not do so, then the 
organic law dictating its functions should be modified and 
it should cease to be in name what it is hardly in fact, the 
Department of Commerce. Or, on the other hand, it 
should be recognized that it is really the center of commer- 
cial organization on the part of the government, and as 
such, these various independent bodies should be so headed 
up into it that the world of commerce may know 
there is one head for commerce as there is for agricul- 
ture and not a congeries of unrelated parts which 
operate . . without those effective results which alone 
can come from unified effort.” 

The fall of 1919 offered no possibility of improvement in 
the situation which is outlined here. I was in the impos- 
sible position of being responsible by title and by law for 
the commercial work of the Government while the actual 
guidance of some of those activities lay with others, over 
whom I had no control. As soon, therefore, as it was clear 
that the conditions could not be amended, it became my 
duty to withdraw from a situation which was equivocal. I 
did not care to be Secretary of Commerce in name only. 
Personal affairs, neglected for nearly-nine years of official 
life in Congress and cabinet, added their appeal, and I ad- 
vised the President of my wish to retire. I am aware that 
at least one writer with keen insight into facts that never 
existed has laid my resignation to the successful working 
out of an astute plan on the part of President Wilson to get 
rid of Redfield, and I am equally aware of the amusingly 
intricate mental processes of others who think it naive not 
to accept futile fancies as realities. The simple truth is that 
President Wilson was surprised at my resignation, and so 
wrote in a letter of August 2, 1919, printed elsewhere. In 
view of his absence and illness, I continued to serve until 
November 1, 1919, my last official act being a luncheon toa 
visiting foreign delegation on the afternoon of October 
thirty-first. 

The disorganized condition of our Government, whereby 
its functions were scattered about among independent and 
at times conflicting bodies unknown alike to the Constitu- 
tion of the country or to any modern plan of effective or- 
ganization, had its counterpart in several states, notably in 
Massachusetts, New York and Illinois, and the governors 
strove effectively to rid those commonwealths of numerous 
needless commissions. The problem in the national Gov- 
ernment itself was much wider than its effect upon the sin- 
gle Department of Commerce, and an effort, as yet unsuc- 
cessful, was made during the Administration of President 
Harding to solve it. A joint Committee on Reorganization 
of the Administrative Branch of the Government was ap- 
pointed, with Walter S. Brown representing the President 
as chairman, and Senator Smoot as vice chairman. On 
February 13, 1923, President Harding sent Mr. Brown a 
chart showing in detail the present organization of the 
government departments and the suggested changes. In 
this latter the difficulties of the situation showed clearly, 
for President Harding said that in a few minor instances 
the major purpose was not “followed to the letter in order 
to avoid controversies which might jeopardize reoganiza- 
tion asa whole”; and he added that delay had been “‘ caused 
solely by the difficulty which has been encountered in rec- 
onciling the views of the various persons charged with the 
responsibility of administering the executive branch of the 
government.” It will be noted how directly this confirms 
the statements in a previous article about squabbles be- 
tween the departments. 


Recommendations on Reorganization 


OTHING has yet been done except to talk. Hearings 

have continued even until this hour, but there is small 
promise of immediate relief and it is apparent that the five- 
year period which Congress seems to require for digestion 
and assimilation of any very important idea not directly 
affecting votes will be required in this case also. Mean- 
while, if I may quote the Book, ‘‘this people who knoweth 
not the law’? wonder why work waits, why jurisdictions 
conflict, why duplications exist, and why it all costs so 
much. 

Men who have had long experience on the executive side 
of the Government agree without regard to party that con- 
ditions cry out for simplification. In January of 1923 the 
Merchants’ Association of New York appointed a special 
committee on Reorganization of the Federal Service, to 
which were referred the bills then pending. Every mem- 
ber of this committee was familiar with executive life in 
Washington from long experience. The men composing it 
were George W. Wickersham, former Attorney-General of 
the United States; Frank L. Polk, former counselor of the 
Department of State and long its Acting Secretary; Wil- 
liam Loeb, Jr., who had been secretary to President Roose- 
velt; and Charles D. Hilles, who had served President Taft 


January 


in like capacity, prior to which he had been Assistant 
tary of the Treasury. It was my privilege to be cha 
This group of men, who had served under three Aq 
trations and in five separate branches of the exe 
readily reached a conclusion. On November 1, 1923 
suggested to the directors of the Merchants’ A 
“that all independent establishments, save such 
distinctly temporary character and such others as bh; 
nature serve all departments and [or] cannot be fro 
character assigned to any executive department, 
head up directly into the executive branch of the 
ment. . The President should be released f 
direct responsibility for supervising the independen 
lishments by assigning them to the appropriate m 
of the Cabinet. . Nosound reason exists for eg 
ing the independent establishments as separate 
detached from the regular organization of the goverm 

There was no suggestion made which related in 
to any change of function or authority; the 
only to do with weaknesses in the formal structure 
Government which have long been evident to th 
miliar with its detailed operations. I pointed oy 
separate note that the relations between the regul 
partments and these independent bodies were son 
so close as to make their separate existence absurd, | 
one of them could not operate at all without thea 
the other. 


Cabinet Meeting Called by Lansing 


HE contact between the Shipping Board and 

partment of Commerce, for example, is so intima 
the former can function only with the daily aid of 
to such an extent that to maintain a separate organi 
is seen to be absurd when the facts are known. Th 
and the motive power of every vessel are subject to 
ination and approval by the Department of Co 
Without it the vessel cannot be used, and this ap 
has not only to be given when the ship is new bt 
peated intervals each year. The rules of the re 
which all American vessels navigate within our d 
waters and at sea are enforced by the Department 
merce, and the Shipping Board has no control 0} 
rules or over the enforcement of them. The lif 
equipment and that for extinguishing fires are fixe 
Department of Commerce, and their adequacy on 
vessel is determined by it. Every navigating a 
officer on every American vessel is examined and 
by the. Department of Commerce, without 
cannot be employed. If an accident occurs t 
ment of Commerce investigates the conduct of the li 
officers and may take away their licenses withoutn 
the Shipping Board, in which case they can no lor 
employed. Finally, every Shipping Board vess 
leaves any port of the United States is cleared ire 
port through the Department of Commerce, wi hou! 
clearance the vessel cannot sail. How absurd thi 
functions so closely intertwined there should bet 
arate executive bodies, their hands indeed tied t 
but supposed to walk with separate feet in differen 
leading to a common end. 

Of course it was not possible for President 
the Armistice to take up the serious work of 
the government structure. Even if the deba 
treaty had not absorbed his attention there 
and labor conferences and the overshadowing f 
in the later months of his Administration. 

Woodrow Wilson was not a strong man phy: 
he became President of the United States, and 
through careful following of medical advice th 
tained his strength through the terrible str: 
upon him by the war. Yet I never heard a Ww 
plaint from his lips, nor any suggestion that’ he wi 
equal in physical vigor of the strongest men. 
ill in Paris; how ill I did not know when Is 
of good will on his departure for the West upe 
ing trip in the early fall of 1919. His sudden 
brought him back to Washington a stricken — 
a month, was a great shock. It was even m 
necessarily raised the whole question of his 
perform the presidential functions. The diffi 
greater by reason of the uncertainty that sui 
ease. I did not know how ill he was, and som! 
my colleagues knew no more than I. ‘ 

I remember the first cabinet meeting after his® 
when we met, full of doubts and questionings al 
duty. It was not a matter of loyalty or disloyal! 
haps I should say it was in some measure a ques 
tween two loyalties—one to our loved chief, on 
country. It was a question of fact. Was the Presi¢ 
to do his work or was he not? I did not know, 4 
were others as ignorant. So, naturally, we were 
about what we ought to do, for no small weight 0 
sibility lay upon us. I recall that Mr. Tumulty 
miral Grayson, the President’s physician, were 
into the cabinet meeting, but they were prope 
guarded in what they said, and at the time little 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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ities and transportation charges and, 
iportant of all, patriotic prejudices 
0 holding them back. 
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After all, this is not strange. Europe, the 
original home of the eight-in-line motor, has 


been quick to see its highest development 
in the Packard Eight. 


In countries where the eight-in-line makers 
outnumber the V-type ten to one, what 
else can be expected? 


Packard Eight furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed—$3650 to $4950 at Detroit. 
monthly payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard, purchasing out of income instead of capital. 


PaO wie eee. S.C he OC Er 


ig the hand-built cars in the world 
(se from, the first families of Europe 
Wing Packard Eights at an astonish- 


Many a man in Europe is paying nearly twice 
the American price of the Packard Eight 
because he wants the simplicity of motor 
and chassis and beauty of body that Packard 
alone offers. 


America should be proud of its Packard 
Eight—highly approved in lands of hand- 
built chassis and custom bodies. 


Packard’s extremely liberal 
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the supper table and dropped her plump person 

into her armchair. ‘Hurry up, you two,” she 
called. ‘What do I cook chops for at the price they are if 
not to have them eat prompt?”’ 

George, her son, approached nonchalantly from the 
kitchen, where he had been washing and slicking his hair. 

“Hey, Mrs. Fuss,” he said affectionately, “I'll eat your 
old chops and your other bad cooking, no matter how I 
suffer.””. He dodged her open hand and sat down opposite 
her. “Say, what’s up? You got an awful funny look. 
Been spending a hard afternoon at the movies and writing 
a mush letter to one of the sheiks, I betcha.” 

“T wisht you’d had my day and you’d say I was at the 
movies! My own. partickler serial, washin’, cookin’, 
serubbin’, mendin’ your old clo’es Geraldine, for 
peace’ sake come on! Everything’ll be cold as the ice- 
man’s heart.” 

“Yeah, you were gossipin’ with all the neighbors and 
out huntin’ yourself a new hat most likely.” This from 
George. 

“‘Geraldine, just smack your fresh brother for me, 
that’s a good girl.” 

Geraldine, coming from the bedroom, pretended to deal 
George a fearful blow which he dodged with exaggerated 
terror. 

‘“‘Har-har!’’ said George, eying Geraldine’s blue geor- 
gette and just-curled bob. ‘‘ Why all the splurge? Is her 
ladyship occupying her box at the opera this evening? Is 
his noble lordship, Duke Bernie de Cheese, calling?”’ 

“Mom,” said Geraldine, “I never can understand why 
you didn’t drown George along with the kittens when he 
was a baby. I’ll bet if you’d known what he’d grow up to, 
you'd ’ve done it.” 

“T don’t say I wouldn’t.” Mamie could stand this 
trifling no longer. She had waited to tell her news until 
both children were at the supper table and she was not 
going to be robbed of her drama. She swelled with 
mysterious import. ‘Listen, the two of you! I got a 
telegram today!” 

“Pete’s sake! Anybody dead?” 

“Somebody really is dead, George, so don’t speak so 
light. It’s my third cousin, Elly Vaughan, who married a 
man named Barckley out in Kansas City, and I’ve not 
seen her since we were children; and a very nasty child 
she was, greedy and spoiled and whining and crying. I 
used to hide when I saw her and her mom coming to see 
us so’s I wouldn’t have to play with her.’”’ Mrs. Tucker- 
man was enjoying the recital. “Little did I think when I 
was in the midst of cleaning out the kitchen cupboard, and 
the bell rang, that it was anything about Elly, but there 
stood a boy in uniform, a nosey little kid he was, and he 
held out his slip and he says, ‘Sign, please’; and I took 
the telegram, and my heart beating out loud because I 
thought maybe something had happened to one of you, 
and when I got up my courage to tear it open there was a 
strange name signed to it, a firm of lawyers out in Kansas 
City that’s got her affairs in hand. Poor Elly, she’s gone!” 

“Well, did she leave us a million dollars?”’ asked 
Geraldine callously, spearing another chop. 

“Don’t be a piker—make it five million,’’ supplemented 
George. 

“Ho!” ejaculated Mamie, drawing herself up and 
pursing her lips. ‘‘Ho!” 

This won her children’s serious attention. 

“Why, mom, did she really leave us something?”’ cried 
Geraldine. ‘‘Why, I believe she did! Oh, mom, how 
much—how much?” 

George, too, stopped eating and became eager. If this 
was a matter of real money, not just mom telling a story 
for their diversion 

Mamie dropped more sugar in her tea and stirred it 
elaborately. 

“Oh, well,” she said at last, with feigned carelessness, 
“the lawyers say it’s a little matter of five thousand or so, 
that’s all.” 

“Mom! Not really! Oh, gosh!’’ This was George. 
“Why, it’s almost a million! Five thousand iron men! 
Say, there’s not so much money in the world!” 

Geraldine’s eyes were glittering. 

“Mom, I can have a fur coat now, can’t I? A real good 
one—none of your alley-cat skin. All the girls in the 
office ¢ 

George gave an indignant howl. 

“Don’t buy her any fur coat, mom! Let’s get a car. 
Oh, boy, think of going down to Coney Sundays in our 
own car! Wouldn’t the bunch stare though? And when 
my vacation comes we could take a tour somewhere.” 

“Five thousand’s enough for a fur coat and a car too,” 
said Geraldine. ‘‘And we can fix up this dump so it looks 
like something— get a walnut dining-room suit and a 
davenport. That old couch is my pet poison mushroom. 


Mites TUCKERMAN set the teapot down on 


“Don't Buy Her 
Any Fur Coat, Mom! Let’s Get a Car’’ 


George Gave an Indignant Howl. 


I never have anybody here but I’m ready to die of shame 
for it.” 

“Say, don’t forget that’s where I sleep, that couch,” 
said George. “If you get a davenport, get a big one.”’ 

“This is news,” said Mamie coolly. “I never noticed 
your friends were so fine they couldn’t stand our furniture. 
Is it Bernie Hatch you’re talking about? For I know very 
well it’s not Billy O’Brien. He’s got too much sense and 
good manners.” 

“He’s too slow, you mean, mom. No, I wasn’t talking 
of anybody in particular, but of everybody, all the girls 
and—and—everybody. A gorgeous big davenport all 
covered with some swell stuff. And, thank goodness, now 
I can havea new dress and slippers for the Leap Year Ball.” 

“Tf Geraldine’s going to have a new dress, mom, I 
ought to have a dress suit.” 

“What’s the matter with your renting one as usual? 
You only wear it once a year or so.” 

George and Geraldine eyed their mother in exaspera- 
tion. 

“Yes, but, mom, what’s the use of our getting all this 
money unless we have some fun out of it?” said Geraldine. 
“Oh, say, won’t the girls at the office have a fit when I 
tell ’em? They’ll simply have a fit!” 

“‘When do we get it, mom?’’ demanded George. “‘I’ll 
see a fellow down at Halloran’s garage right off. It might 
be better to get a secondhand car first, till I learn to drive.” 

“And say, when we get this place fixed up to look 
human we can give a party, don’t you think, mom? A 
big party with swell eats?” 

They chattered on, planning one extravagance after 
another, while Mamie Tuckerman sat silent in her place. 
Geraldine imperatively needed, it seemed, besides the fur 
coat and the new dress and slippers, a gold wrist watch, a 


dangle, a slave bracelet, some superior quality very thin . 


flesh silk stockings—for office wear—silk underwear— 
especially nightgowns—a permanent wave at the best 
place in the city, black satin French-heel sandals—also for 
office wear—several new hats, a fox searf—when she wasn’t 
wearing the fur coat—and so on and so on. 

George needed a new watch terribly and, if they were 
to have the car and Geraldine a fur coat, he really ought 
to have one too—a coonskin preferred; and he could use 
some silk shirts and a new pair of links and a silver 
cigarette case and—and 

And Geraldine took it up and began on the flat again— 
Circassian walnut for the dining-room-living-room, the 
davenport upholstered in real tapestry, a new set of 
dishes, silver forks and spoons—she thrust the plated 
spoon away from her disdainfully—new curtains, silk 
maybe, like some she’d seen at the pictures, and some swell 
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vases and statues to brighten things up generally 
yes, and a rug—they certainly must have a new ry 

“Tf you’re going to the movies with Bernie E 
you’d better get at the dishes,’’ said her mother sud 
“And you, George, if you’re to be at Pinkie R 
party this evening ee 

George looked at the clock and gave a wild howl 

“‘T’ll be awful late,’’ he said, and lost no time disg 
ing. Mamie watched him go. 

“Seems as if we’d need a new clock too,’’ she 
Geraldine, who was carrying the dishes out i 
kitchen. Geraldine did not get the dryness of the 

“Sure we will!’’ she said. “‘A beauty, black 
maybe, with a bronze figure on top, Or one of th 
fancy ones with a chime. That old alarm clock 
voice was scorn itself. 

Mamie sat still, apparently reading the evenin 
In reality she was thinking—hard. George and 
Why, she didn’t know them at all, and they] 
children, and she’d brought them up ever since 
two and Geraldine not quite one. That was the d 
shown their father the door, chiefly because he’d 
that the easiest way to get a living was to let his wi 
it. That was one reason. There’d been plenty o 
John Tuckerman’s looks, his wife had discovered, 
only good thing he had. These he had bequeathe 
children. Evidently he had bequeathed them m 
though yesterday Mamie would have denied it. 

Healthy and handsome, yes, and honest, the 
grown to be; and though it had been a stiff sti 
times for food and clothes—the way they could ge 
a pair of shoes!—and doctors’ and dentists’ bills 
had won out by means of her profession of 
laundress. She had seen them both through hig 
and Geraldine through a business course. No 
was in the big shipping room of a big store at twen 
a week, and Geraldine was earning eighteen in 
stenographic job. Mamie had given up the heayi 
work and only did fine things for chosen patrons, ge 
trifles, plaitings, old lace, French convent embro 
and the like. They had a four-room flat and owe 
a cent. If only : 

Mamie rebuked herself for that ‘If only,’’ bu 
was and there was no getting round it. She kne 
she’d hardly admit it to herself, that her child 
her own itch of ambition, nor her own tirele 
industry. They could use what they learned 
never flew to learning because they were starvil 
Mamie had starved for it all her life. The 
leaning over her ironing board and manipt 
goffering irons with all the delicacy and assure 
Corot his brush, had been a hard taskmaster. 
to stay at home and study in the evenings. TI 
dare to bring her home a poor report. She had] 
pulled and driven them as far as they’d gone. | 
Only of late had she relaxed her efforts. Shi 
enough to know that she’d estrange them if sh 
hard. It was all right when they were little; t 
authority. But with,a grown boy and girl, a 
their own money, where are you? Oh, Mar 
thing or two about her young folks! At 
thought she did. 

But she hadn’t been prepared to have then 
handle as they’d done at the prospect of C 
money. Why, it was ridiculous Geral 
came in from the tiny kitchen: “Say, mom, 
I ought to have Hudson seal or squirrel? Seal’ 
and it wears good, but squirrel’s so soft and bet 
Little’s got a squirrel, and there’s lots of coons 
There’s only one girl—Hardy I think’s her n 
over in the accounting department—who’s gt 
guess I’d like a seal best. It’s sweller. Ill 
morrow at lunch time and try on some.” 

Mamie was spared the trouble of replying by the 
of Bernie Hatch. 4 

Mamie did not like Bernie Hatch. There 
thing about him that reminded her too m! 
Tuckerman and his beguilements. Bernie w 
glib, and as pretty as a girl. A harmless | 
perhaps, but he’d never get anywhere, Ma 
light on his feet as in his head. But she’d } 
mother for years, so she was not unfriendly. — 

“Sit down, Bernie. Geraldine’s putting 
How’s your ma’s erysipelas now? Dear, de 
terrible complaint.” 

“‘Ma’s worse—or thinks she is. Why don’t you 
to see her, Mis’ Tuckerman? I'll bring you ho! 
we get back from the movies.” 

“I don’t believe I can tonight. I got a Tus 
work,’ began Mamie, but Gerry, dashing ou 
bedroom in hat and coat, interrupted. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“Say, what d’you think, Bernie—we’ve been left a 
bunch of money; one of mom’s cousins died out West 
somewhere. Isn’t that swell? And I’m going to get a fur 
coat, and we’re going to get a car and G’night, 
mom; I won’t be late. C’m on, Bernie, I’ll tell you all 
about it as we glide.” 

Mamie could hear Gerry’s voice, eager and voluble, 
playing Bernie and herself downstairs. Mamie shook her 
head. This wasn’t at all as she’d meant it to be, about the 
money. 

She thought of her Cousin Elly, the doughy, pasty, 
lumpish child that she was, always wanting to play 
parcheesi and cheating at it. 

Try as she would, Mamie could not remember anything 
pleasant about her. Yet Elly had remembered her, and 
seemingly with affection. 

“Children are cruel little tikes, and I must have been 
one of the cruelest,’’ she concluded. 

In a box, tucked away somewhere, she had a picture of 
Elly in her wedding dress, with her bridegroom. After 
some search, Mamie routed this out of the obscurity where 
it had lain for twenty years and looked long at the stiff 
figure of Elly in a tight silk dress with big sleeves, a many- 
plumed hat riding high above a frizzy bang; but there was 
nothing in the dull round face, or the walrus-mustached 
effigy of the unknown Barckley, to give Mamie any hook 
on which to hang a tender sentiment. 

“She never had no style and not much sense, but she 
must have had some good in her somewhere,’’ thought 
Mamie. ‘“‘Though deary knows if she’d ’ve sent me five 
dollars now and then in the bad years gone by it would 
have meant more than five thousand now. Humph! [ll 
step over and tell Lil Dollens about it—and I’ll take the 
photograph too.” 

Lil Dollens was her friend and crony, a knowledgeable 
spinster who managed a smart corset shop on the avenue. 
She lived across the hall from the Tuckermans, and few 
were the evenings in which she and Mamie did not visit. 

She found Lil and her pet cat Jambon reclining on the 
couch. 

“Come in,” said Lil. “I’m all in: I got a hate on 
everything. On my feet all day and selling these little 
two-bone girdles to fat, sagging old fools that ought to 
be wearing a steel picket fence, and smiling and calling 
them ‘moddom’ and telling them they’! look like flappers, 
and keeping an eye on those dumb-béll salesgirls, and 
what not and so on. I tell you, Mamie, I’ll be fifty-five 
my next birthday and it’s no joke. It’s getting to be a 
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real problem to me to keep my hair hennaed. If it wasn’t 
for my little home here, and Jambon, I’d be sick abed. Oh, 
I got the blues, I have. Nothing nice never happens to 
nobody any more.” 

“T’ll go over and get you a wee drop of my last home- 
brew, deary,” said Mamie. “‘It’ll set you up wonderful. 
And I got something to tell you that’ll make you forget 
your feet and your customers.” 

“Tt’ll have to go some if it does,”’ groaned Lil. “Listen 
to old Jambon purring. Does that to comfort me, bless 
his furry old paws.’ 

But when Mamie told her great news, Lil sat up, with 
eyes sparkling. 

“Say, I never was so glad of a piece of luck to anybody 
else in my whole life. And I’m going to tell you something 
that will make your everlasting fortune. There’s a lady 
comes in my shop all the time, and she’s got a gentleman 
friend who’s a broker and he gives her tips on stocks, and 
just the other day he told her to rob the bank and buy 
Dripping Oil , 

“None of your oil stocks for me,’”’ said Mamie virtu- 
ously. ‘‘ With all the papers have said about oil, a body’s 
likely to be arrested for buying stocks.” 

“Quit your kidding and listen. That Dripping Oil stock 
was down to about five cents a share and the next day it 
shot up to twenty-one cents and she made her money 
three times over with no work about it except taking it 
and putting it in the bank.” 

“How much had she put in?” 

‘Well, she’d only put in nine dollars, for that was all 
she had by her at the time, she said; but look, she got 
nearly forty back! And if she’d put in five thousand, why 
she’d have had twenty thousand back.” 

“It’s gambling, nothing less.” 

“No, it’s not. She explained it to me. They struck a 
big well and that made the stock worth a lot more. It’s 
all honest and right if there’s good value behind it; that’s 
true in any business, including corsets. Why, Mamie, look, 
if you had twenty thousand dollars:it’d be enough to keep 
you in comfort the rest of your life, no matter if you got 
crippled up with rheumatism and couldn’t work, or if the 
children was sick, or anything. I tell you if it was mine 
I’d do it quick’s scat. No, Jambon, I wasn’t saying scat 
to you. Bea good puss.”’ 

“Tt listens good. Ah, Lil, many’s the time I’ve laid 
awake at night, stone cold in my heart, thinking what 
might happen to the children if I was took or anything, 
but that was when they were little. Now that they’re 
grown and both working it’s different.” 
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“Yes, but they both of ’em’ll get married, and you ky 
very well a mother-in-law’s about as welcome as a poj 
adder in most young folks’ homes. And even if they lj 
you, and you liked them, do you want to live on anyhy 
when you’re old and not even have your own money 
ear fare, or to drop a dime in the church box? [J]; 
you don’t!”’ 

“T’ll say I don’t too. No, Lil, that’s where us p 
people that lives so close to the wind suffers. We ¢& 
lay by enough, work as hard as we can and scrimp; 
pinch as we will, to keep us when we're old.” 

For a moment there was a grim silence. They knew, 
and Mamie, what poverty and pinching and scrimping; 
hard work meant. 

They had seen old men and women on their utterly; 
lorn way to almshouse or charity hospital, and they | 
felt the injustice and the indecency of bringing” 
respecting human beings to that pass. 

“There’s no use hunting trouble,” said Mamie at], 
“T never was one to hold post-mortems. Do that and 
ain’t worth living.” 

“No, there’s no use a-hunting trouble; but there's 
use not looking out for yourself. Say I ask that lady ab 
where she gets her tips? No harm in that. If I hada 
thing laid by I’d do it, but you know how it is with me; 
taken all I could make to keep myself and poor afflic 
brother Ed. And you’ve got to dress well in the sh 
Lord, but I’ve grudged the money for good clothes!” 

“Don’t be so downhearted, Lil. Maybe somethin 
come along and fall into your lap like this legacy hasi 
mine. I’d no more thought of Elly leaving me someth 
than of the kettle speaking. You find out from your fri 
about the stocks, and how to buy ’em, Lil. I got to gob 
home and work on that robe for the Egglestons’ baby, 
was his father’s and his grandfather’s, and it’s that a 
And all ready to fall to pieces. And such a comic piee 
work—near six feet long! But they’re possessed that 
new baby shall wear that and nothing else, and I’ve t 
it up.’ 

‘““How’d the children take the news?” asked Lil. i 

“Very delighted and all for putting it on their backs; 
in their bellies. They’re featherheads, as you might s 
Geraldine wants jewelry like the Queen of Bavaria an 
grand fur coat, and George is all for a car.’ 

““That’s youth for you, never looking beyond the pl 
ure of the moment!” 

“And that’s not so foolish, Lil. When you’ve hadag 
time nobody can take it away from you ever after.” 

(Continued on Page 100) 4 
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This test of your health 
is made every morning 


o you pass the test ? 


VLE 


UL have to live with people 


| to know them.’ 


dw TRUE IT Is! Because other- 
se you are unacquainted with 
em during the most telling hour 
the whole day—the hour before 


eakfast! 


Night should bring rest, and re- 
2shment. It is a time of renewal, 
re-creation, after which bursts 
e new day—a fresh beginning, a 
ne of new opportunities. This 
mur—the rising hour—should rep- 
sent the high tide of vitality, 
hope, of optimistic good cheer. 
does—for some people. 


Why, then, for many others, is 
the trying hour of the day? The 
oomy, low-spirited hour? The 
yur for petty fault-finding or sul- 
n glumness! 


They have drawn beyond rea- 
nable limits on their reserves of 


vergy. So the night does not build ~ 


) the needed surplus of vital force to meet the 
smands of the new day. It fails even to “catch 
»” with yesterday’s demand, They actually 
ake up tired, these people—begin the day 
oody, dull, dispirited. 
Lack of restful sleep; yes, that is one cause. 
ack of regular exercise in the open air is another. 
lost important, perhaps, they not only eat 
screetly, but lash their nerves and draw on 
reserves by means of drug stimulants— 
ten taken as a part of their regular diet. 


his is the insidious nature of such a stimu- 
t as caffein: it has absolutely no food value, 
‘It appears to give energy. It prompts the 
red body to new effort, it goads the jaded 
erves to action. It does this by borrowing 
lergy—energy which is never paid back—from 
1e body’s vital reserve. 


én There ts a better way! 

So the people who wake up sluggish in the 
iorning are probably the victims of the indis- 
etions—the seemingly small wrong habits— 
‘many yesterdays. Their dispositions are bad, 
aturally, for cheerfulness, enthusiasm, buoy- 
acy, spring from abundant vitality. With 


breakfast there may come temporary relief 
artificial relief—in the form of more caffein. 
But it must be remembered that this relief is pur- 
chased at the expense of the already depleted 
reserve. 


How much better—how much more whole- 
some and satisfying—to live a normal life! To 
take into the system only that which con- 
tributes energy, which builds health and opti- 
mism! How much better to be fully alive during 
the first and finest hour of the whole day! 


«Make this easy test ! 


In 2,000,000 American homes, people are 
taking an important step in that direction by 
drinking Postum, a delicious drink made of 
roasted whole wheat and bran. They have 
eliminated caffein from their diet. They have 
substituted a drink with a taste they like better 
than any other—a distinctive, appetizing, full- 
bodied flavor. It contains only the healthful ele- 
ments of wheat—there isn’t a trace of sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, headache, or indigestion in it! 

You try Postum, too! Try it for thirty days 
—a test long enough to show results. We will 
give you, free, your first week’s supply for 


© 1925, P. C. Co. 


Postum is made by the Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., also makers of Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran 
d lakes and Grape-Nuts. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
rinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


; HE REALIZED THAT SOMETHING 
\ WAS WRONG—IN SOME WAY HE 
. WAS MAKING A GRAVE MISTAKE! 


this thirty-day test. And we will have Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, send you 
her own directions for preparing Postum. 


Does the world look bright to you in the 
early morning? Take this easy step in the right 
direction. Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer now! 


(Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want to 
start you out on your test by giving you your first week’s 
supply, and my own directions for making it. 

“You will be glad to know, too, that Postum costs much 
less per cup. 

“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me 
which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum Cereal 
(the kind you boil). I’ll see that you get your first week’s 
supply and my personal directions right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


8. E. P. 1-25 


Postum Crreat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Instant Postum 
Postum CEREAL 


Street....... , 


In Canada, address Canap1ian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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HO \UsLD Nt. Sigiises 


“EVEREADY Hour.” Nine o’clock (Eastern 
Standard Time) every Tuesday evening is the 
hour set apart for the simultaneous broadcasting 
of Eveready programs through a chain of promi- 
nent interconnected radio stations. You can easily 
tune in one of these stations and listen to the 
delightful programs of the “Eveready Group.” 
You will laugh at the light comedy. You will be 
thrilled with the harmonies of the vocal and in- 
strumental programs. Dance music will set your 
toes a-tingling. 


Be sure that the batteries for your radio receiver 
are full of power and pep, so that your enjoyment 
may be complete. Use Eveready “A” Batteries 


Eveready Hour—Every Tuesday at N 


for lighting the filaments of the vacuum tubes. 
Eveready “B” Batteries for detector and ampli- 
fying tubes. Eveready ““C” Batteries to clarify 
tone and prolong “B” Battery life. 


Try the new 45-volt Heavy Duty Eveready “B” 
Battery (No. 770) for receivers with four or 
more tubes. Because of their longer life they 
cut ““B” Battery costs in half and even more. 

Use Eveready Radio Batteries for all radio 
purposes—they last longer. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


ine P M 


[Eastern Standard Time} 
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S particular morning Silas Eden 
alked down to the office. It was 
lish walk; but he liked to take 
nile stretch at times. It made I 
1 the unalterable evidence of the 
's. Many younger men, he knew, could not—or 
do it. His cane was swinging in his hand; it 
‘ul cane, that left no suggestion of physical need. 
ered his office whistling under his breath, and 
the window and thrown it up with a firm hand; 
ig at sixty, ready to tackle anything. It was 
1e was seated at his desk that the disconsolate 
uck him that there was very little to tackle. 
yeen other mornings like it, but their memory 
This morning, however, was to leave its last- 
on. 
fit had not been for the conference with How- 
;might have drifted along on their accustomed 
that conference was the last straw on the back 
ly none too patient camel. It was Saturday 
d been together most of the morning mapping 
or the coming months. Together they had 
> the situation and considered the abilities of 
men available for the tasks, and had allotted 
ce. It was a morning full of pleasure for Silas 
old war horse was scenting the battle from 
shing to be at it. 

rence finally over, Howard was moving toward 
parting comment on his lips. Suddenly Silas 
to his feet. He had not heard Howard’s last 
; but his mind flamed with a new and un- 
yught—it was not really his battle. 
at am I to do?”’ he demanded. There was 
umost of pathos in his tone, but underneath 
was revolt. 

quick ear had caught that underlying note. 
jtuation that needed handling. He smiled 


at the general policy has been decided, sir, 


t to work themselves out without any hitch. 


ing that you might care to run over to Europe 
.orso. The rest would te 

sot no further. All the vials of wrath of a just 
to extremity, all those long unoccupied hours, 
‘se of grievance that had been growing from 


“rose in a flood of purple to the face of Silas 


™heroared; “Europe! I don’t want to go to 
1I don’t want to rest. I want to go to work.” 
would have interjected a word to stem the 
rath, but the older man roared him down. 

hing to do!’ he stormed. ‘Sit here all day— 
hecks, see some people I don’t want to see, do 
ou want me to do. Me! Me! I made this 
d you’ve taken it away from me. I won’t have 
. I’m tired of sitting here doing nothing. I’m 
ng away doing nothing. Not a thing to do 
Not a damn thing!”’ His voice rose in a shrill 


1’s pretty trying at times,” thought Howard. 
m orderly mind, and scenes were anathema to 
e couldn’t get away from the impression that 
veloping into a scene. 

and’’—Silas Eden waved a threatening finger 
al direction—‘“‘I’m not going to Europe. I’m 
1ywhere. I’m going to stay right here and find 
bd, if I have to fire all you enterprising young 
to do it.” 


-7e years before, the Eden Structural and Engi- 
/npany had existed nowhere, save in the buoy- 
(and enthusiasms of Silas K. Eden. Thirty 
©, it had still largely existed in the same intan- 
i; though there was some suggestion of reality 
fall upper loft, that looked out through cob- 
‘idows on a muddy lane where misanthropic 
iched moodily out of nose bags. 

it time on, the idea that was the Eden Struc- 
ngineering Company emerged more and more 
i consciousness of Silas Eden. Others besides 


t 
ld not see and appreciate. The cobwebbed 
\\dly a memory, now, to anyone save Silas Eden. 
a small framed photograph, yellow and indis- 
‘jung on the wall of his comfortable office, just 
> of his desk. It was a convenient location. 
Eden said ‘‘That’s where I started, my boy,” 
1.in unction for which no one could blame him, 
én, outflung, would point directly at the photo- 
J was proud of his business, but there was noth- 
sje in this pride. It was not merely pride in the 
of buildings; it went beyond that. It was the 
e that a man might have in a well-loved son. 


LLUS TRATED 


iy Joseph Lister Rutledge 


BY CL AMRaK 
Indeed that was what the business was, a son. He had 
brought it into being. In every phase of it there was evi- 
dence of his guiding genius. He had directed and elabo- 
rated its activities, had chosen the men who had helped 
to make it. Thus he was in the curious situation of being 
both father and son, for Silas Eden certainly was the 
Eden Structural and Engineering Company. 

At least that was what Silas Eden thought. Recently 
there had been times when he, had wavered a little in this 
confident belief. It did not seem quite so evident that he 
was as definitely the head and heart of the business as 
once he had been. The thought had come to him at times 
with a sense of loss, of grievance. Till recently, there had 
been no time for such disquieting reflections. He had been 
too busy. There had not been an unoccupied moment. 
He had originated every plan. He had formulated every 
policy. He had supervised every move. No one had 
attempted to do any thinking save in the accustomed 
groove in which Silas Eden had instructed him to think. 

But all that was a matter of six years ago, and that six 
years had brought many changes. The changes had 
started with the advent of young James Howard. Howard 
wasn’t so young as to call for comment—a mild forty per- 
haps—but Silas Eden thought of him as young. Perhaps 
it was the enthusiasm and the ambition that made him 
less amenable to the regimen Silas Eden had imposed on 
all who worked for him, that left this impression of youth; 
a certain sense of revolt from a long accepted authority. 
Young Howard had shown a decided tendency to think 
for himself. It had disturbed Eden at first. It did not 
seem natural. He had peen so long the only voice of 
authority that Howard’s continual, “But, sir,” ‘What 
do you think of this, sir?”’ “I might handle that for you, 
sir,” grated on him. 

“T must get rid of that young man,” he would sputter 
testily after an interview with Howard, but somehow he 
never did. 

Little by little Howard did succeed in lifting some of the 
load that for all Eden’s broad shoulders had almost grown 
too much for him. It was a relief. Even while he depre- 
ciated the need of assistance he felt the sense of relief. 

““Gives me time to concentrate,’”’ he said, as a concession 
to this seeming weakness. 

Little by little Howard weeded away from him other 
obligations and duties. Some of these he passed on to 
young Arnold, who had joined the staff at what Silas Eden 
thought was his own suggestion. Young Arnold was really 
young, with a fine set of shoulders on which a fine head 
was carefully balanced; a head, be it noted, that was fine 
inside as well as out. 

Once used to the idea that anyone but himself could 
think for the business, Eden grew interested in the thought. 
He liked to push out new duties, with a tentative air, just 
as one might put a peanut through the bars of the cages 
at a zoo, to see just how fast and in what manner it would 
be snapped up. It was a fascinating pastime, almost as 
fascinating as the business itself. 

More and more he tended to throw his own duties on 
their younger shoulders. He was proud of them, proud and 
interested in their work. 

“Not so sound,’”’ he would sometimes mutter, in a kind 
of self-justification. “‘Need a tight rein, a lot of handling, 
but ——” He smiled with satisfaction. They were the 
work of his hands, just as the business had been. It was 
pleasant to watch them grow into new responsibilities. 
There was a sense of elation in their evident interest and 
success, just as there had been elation in the steady growth 
of his business. 

But more and more there grew upon Silas Eden the 
impression that he was not doing enough. The idle mo- 
ments were too many for one who had worked so long 
under pressure. Often he would awake in the morning 
with the inward thought that he must get back into har- 
ness. It seemed easy as he thought of it in the morning 
quiet of his own bedroom. But once at the office it was 
different. He was ready to get back into harness with all 
his old-time vim, but look as he might, there did not seem 
to be any harness to get back into. The harnesses were all 
capably filled. The work that was formerly his was now 
being handled by young Howard or young Arnold, or had 
been delegated by them to other energetic young men. 
The thought rankled a little. 

Now and then, in a figurative sense, he did kick over the 
traces; but when he did so it was often with an uneasy 
sense that he was not doing the right thing; that to use 
his authority merely because he had it, and not because 
its use was well advised, added nothing to the prosperity of 


the business that was so near his heart. It 
made him unhappy. 

The whole truth of the matter was that 
Silas Eden, hale and hearty, still full of 
enthusiasms, still bridling at the stimulus 
of new opportunities, still with an eager sense of ambi- 
tion, found himself out of a job. 


FAY 


For a long time after Howard had left on that eventful 
morning, Silas Eden sat thinking. The suggestion of 
Europe had been the last straw. It stripped from him all 
pretenses. It robbed him of a certain furtive satisfaction 
that he had tried to hold about him—the thought that he 
was a steadying influence. He knew in his heart of hearts 
that they did not really need steadying. The business did 
not need it, at least not any more than it had when he was 
their age. He had developed these boys. He knew their 
ways of thought. He was proud of it ina way. But even 
pride would not quite cover the sting of the thought that 
he could go to Europe for a month—or for twelve months, 
for that matter—without being really missed. 

“T’ve worked myself out of a job,’ he reflected ruefully. 

Silas Eden may not have had anything particular to do 
that day, but certainly he had never given to any problem 
a more undivided attention than he was giving to his own 
personal problem of how to get back into business. 

“Tf they won’t let me sit in at this game with them,” he 
reflected, ‘‘I’ll have to start a little game of my own.” 

He came to his feet suddenly as though he had been 
stung. Here was the idea whose elusive trail he had been 
nosing for hours past. It wasn’t much of an idea as yet, 
just a little sprouting germ of thought, but to his mount- 
ing enthusiasm it already flourished like a green bay tree. 

Half an hour later, walking out to his waiting car, he 
surprised Howard with a cheery good morning! “By the 
way,’ he called back, as he lurched into the ample cushions, 
““may take your advice after all—not Europe but perhaps 
T’ll run around a bit.” 

“Well, that’s blown over again,’ Howard murmured 
with a relieved sigh as the car drove away. 

But had he known of that sprouting seed he might not 
have returned to work with such a sense of ease. 


Silas Eden lolled back in his comfortable car, with satis- 
faction hanging about him like moss on a southern pine. 
Already he was dreaming of the fruit of his plan. He had 
stepped out at last. He was going to work. The thought 
coursed through his veins like a tonic. He turned the idea 
over in his mind and found it good. It achieved his object, 
and it gave rein to a certain Puckish type of malice that 
was in him. An acquaintance seeing him pass by, was 
struck with the suggestion of a freckle-faced boy bent on 
some manner of deviltry, and turned to watch him. 

“Doesn’t seem to grow any older,” he thought. ‘“‘Can 
take things easy now. That’s the secret.’’ And the tired 
man turned away with a sigh. 

Eden did not go directly home, as was his custom. In- 
stead he gave orders that took his car into many unfa- 
miliar streets, and himself up unfamiliar stairways. He 
reflected over the surprise of Howard and Arnold, had they 
discovered him in pursuit of his idea; and he chuckled at 
the thought. 

His travels led him to several small real-estate dealers, 
to a publishing house that issued certain periodicals dealing 
with his own field, and finally to his lawyers, where he 
spent sufficient time for his chauffeur to smoke a peculiarly 
vile thing in the shape of a cigar. He came from this visit 
with a buoyant step, and his sedate hat, whether through 
accident or design, had achieved a rakish slant. 

Silas Eden drove out into the country, pondering deeply 
the while; pondering cheerfully, if his appearance indi- 
cated anything. Out near the lake his eyes espied a dimin- 
utive lunch counter. It brought him sharply back to 
mundane things. He was hungry. He alighted, knocking 
his hat to a still more rakish angle in doing so, and, not 
without some difficulty, edged himself on to a round stool. 

“A hot dog,’”’ he thought. The freckle-faced boy peeped 
out again from the sober countenance of Silas K. Eden. 
No one knew better than he that he would regret the in- 
discretion later. What of it? It had been a good day, take 
it asa whole. There was room for the odd regret. 

Silas K. Eden opened a capacious mouth and nipped the 
hot dog with relish. 


Hileen Eden lolled comfortably in a long wicker chair 
under one of the stately elms that shaded the Eden home. 
Young and slim, with eyes that were wells of laughter and 
quick fire, and a mass of dark hair shading a piquant face 
that mantled swiftly with color at any hint of pleasure or 
annoyance, she gave unmistakable signs of some far-off 
Hibernian ancestry. 

(Continued on Page 49). 
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For sale by the Heating and Plumbing Trade everywhere 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 1, 1803 Elmwood Avenue Buffalo, N.Y. ; 


ARCO ROUND ARCO SECTIONAL 


The New 


LIKE Mrs. Greene 

new Arcola Heating) 

ted on the first floor 
whole house mac 
ican Radiator in ea 
in addition, it reg 
quiring little atten: 
a great deal of fuel. It 
gray enameled jacket 
ornament in any ro 
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SAW an advertisement of the IDEAL ARCO 
Hot Water Heating plant one day,” sa 

Mrs. Dorrit R. Greene, of Butte, Montan 
“and it was much like a dream of mine c ¢ 


1”? 


ing true! : 


Thousands of women have the same dreat 
They want to get rid of their dusty stoves) 
old-fashioned heaters. They want a comfo 
able, warm radiator in each room. They wa 
a heating plant that will reduce fuel bills. 


Arco ta fulfils this dream, as 100,000 Am‘ 
ican families have proved by their own 
perience. It is so efficient in operation tha’ 
saves an amazing amount of fuel; and thefi 
cost, which is very small, can be met on 4 
monthly payments. 


Let us send youall the facts in our attra 
book. Your dream of IDEAL warmth, like } 
Greene’s, can come true. She saw an ARCC 
advertisement and sent for the free ARcC 
book; send for your copy today. 


f 
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Sales Offices in all principal cities 
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(Continued from Page 47) 

efore old Silas Eden had found himself more or 
d from the command of his business ship, he had 
pelled to concede that he was no longer master in 
10use. For twelve years—in fact, since his wife 
leaving him the sole charge of his little seven- 
daughter—she and his business had been the 
, indeed the only thoughts, of his life. She had 
ym a little heartbroken child, who had clung to 
looked to him for every care and comfort, into a 
man who guided his home life just as surely as 
ind Arnold ruled his business. As a little girl she 
content to have him fashion her plays and guide 

action. It was he who had taught her the first 
ons, helped her out of her innumerable scrapes, 
the guiding and only genius of her youth. 
uth is autocratic, and it was she who now was 
i counselor. She it was who decided when he 
+ should not wear his rubbers, when his suit 
essing — difficult matters to enforce. It was she, 
decided what plays he should see, what exercise 
|, and what was good or bad for him to eat. He 
i the bonds by many rebellions, but they hung 
zhtly. They had been long in forging. He only 
w as she ordered him about, well knowing that 
vind of trouble would send her scuttling back to 
n safety and seclusion of his ready arms. 
e’’—Eileen Eden turned to the young man who 
ase on the grass at her feet—‘‘why is it that dad 
rk so hard?” 

Arnold gulped uneasily. He had heard from 
f the old man’s tirade of the morning, and know- 
1, and how promptly she rallied the 
1 defense of her friends, he feared 
tin the nature of a flank attack. 

I don’t exactly know.”’ That reply, 
‘t, was sufficiently noncommittal to 
2 adoption of any course that future 
ents might seem to suggest. 

syed him with some disfavor. ‘‘ Dad 
at you haven’t ruined your part of 
2ss yet, though he was suspicious of 
it; and I suppose that indicates in- 
. and you look as though you ought 
but there are times when you don’t 
zreat evidence of it.”’ 

grinned with relief; evidently the 
ore no meaning that did not appear 
A the surface. ‘‘If yourfather would 
3 carry more of the work.” 

you take more of it?” 

{ could handle quite a good deal 


‘Tll suggest it to dad.” 

looked aghast. ‘‘My dear Eileen, 
gest any such thing the top will blow 
“th, and when it settles down again 
2 here.” 

, don’t understand.” 

e do I, but I have a premonition, 
or whatever you like to call it, that 
jestion would not be received in the 
\lly spirit in which it was offered.”’ 


\zray limousine drew up at the gate, and from it 
| Silas Eden. He had already begun to feel that 
lrance of youth, as represented by even a stray 
a been ill advised. 


eaped to her feet and raced down the lawn to 
followed at a more ordered pace by young Ar- 
rancing figure caught Eden’s eye, and a swift 
ot the regrets from his face, so that he came to- 
€ with outstretched hands. For all her evident 
\manhood, she was still to him the child he had 
2 through so many years. 

ish you’d get a new hat, dad, and that when you 
tyou’d wear it properly.” Eileen reached up and 
4ed the jaunty tilt to something of settled so- 


‘ar’ —Silas Eden’s tone was firm—‘“‘this hat is 
_I need; it is also worn in the way I prefer to 
" And he deliberately set the hat atilt again. Silas 
4 ripening for rebellion. ‘Ah!’ he said. “Arnold, 
§2 you. Have something I would like to discuss 
moment. What do you know about the Saltfort 
11g Company?” 

i\ss!” Kileen burst in discontentedly. ‘Always 
$ [do wish, dad, that you would not work so hard. 
ow, I’ve about made up my mind to carry you 
ype for a while.” 

22” There was a smoldering note in the elder 
ve. “Isn’t anybody thinking of anything but 
2 Inderstand, young fellow’’—Silas Eden turned 
young Arnold—“‘understand, I’m not going to 


' didn’t say anything about Europe,” Eileen 
sly to the defense. 


“Business!’’ Eileen Burst in Discontentedly. 


“No, but he was going to. He was going to say that 
I looked tired and needed a rest. Well, I’m not going to 
take a rest, and you can leave it to me that no one else is 
going to take one either.’’ He chuckled at some inward 
reflection. ‘‘Well, what about this Saltfort concern?” 

“Oh, they’re a small company, sir. They’re not causing 
us any trouble.” 

Arnold had an uneasy feeling that the old man was slip- 
ping alittle. Perhaps, after all, he did need a real rest—get 
away from the office, and all that sort of thing. He thought 
for a moment of seconding Hileen’s suggestion, when look- 
ing up he caught Silas Eden’s eyes upon him. There was 
a certain baleful light in those eyes. 

““They’re not causing us any concern, hey? Well, I’ve 
a feeling they’re going to. Now, I’m going to lie down for 
a while, going to rest.”’ 


“Always Business! 
I Do Wish, Dad, That You Would Not Work So Hard”’ 


There was something of the morning’s conference and 
something of the delinquent hot dog in the asperity evident 
in his tone as he marched resolutely away. 

“What have you been doing to him, anyway?’’ Eileen 
demanded accusingly. ‘“‘It’s all that horrid business.” 

“Well, let’s forget about business for a while. I can beat 
you at a set of tennis before supper.” 

Without a word Eileen was off racing toward the tennis 
court. 


Up in his own little den, his stockinged feet resting com- 
fortably on one chair while he lay at rest in another, Silas 
K. Eden let his thoughts run at large. His own business, 
the Saltfort Company and young Arnold passed before him 
in jumbled array. “Young Arnold, not a bad young chap; 
bright, certainly; would get on.’’ His mind focused on that 
problem with more distinctness. ‘‘ Around here a good deal 
of late,’’ he reflected. ‘‘Now, I wonder why. Eileen, just 
a child, and yet—well—not a bad young chap; bright, 
certainly; sure to get on. Perhaps—but not for a year or 
two. No, hasn’t been tried out. Couple of years perhaps. 
Yes, try him out, that’s the way—fits into the scheme— 
neat as a glove,’ said Silas Eden, in a sleepy voice, and 
again the Eden Structural and Engineering Company, 
young Arnold, and the Saltfort Company merged into a 
conglomerate mass, and Silas Eden slept the sleep of the 
weary business man. 


The Saltfort Engineering Company occupied a small 
row of two-story buildings that nestled in the midst of a 
long since decayed residential section of a rapidly growing 
city. Indeed, the company’s premises had once housed 
many of the families whose names had been on the social 
roster before the city had really grown beyond a large town. 


But the past gentility had given place to an era of over- 
filled garbage pails and pervading odor of garlic. 

Despite its situation, however, the Saltfort Engineering 
Company had for a number of years made a comfortable 
living for its owners. The living had not come easily, for 
the firm was small, and its capital painfully limited. But 
hard work and low costs had enabled them to compete suc- 
cessfully for some business that other and larger firms 
would gladly have handled. So aggressive had their meth- 
ods been that they had brought upon themselves the active 
and not too friendly interest of a number of their larger 
competitors. The result was that the last year had shown 
a keener competition, and this, coming in conjunetion with 
a tight money market, had made business anything but 
easy and far from profitable. As a matter of fact, the past 
year’s profits after the owner-manager and his assistant 
had taken out their modest salaries, had amounted to pre- 
cisely five hundred and twenty-six dollars. 

“‘Jim,’’ said the manager as he handed the profit sheet 
across the desk to his assistant, ‘“‘I suppose you have di- 
gested this interesting document.” 

Jim Hastings looked up with a grin. 

“A pretty thing as a document, but as the record of a 
hard year’s work,”’ he commented, ‘‘it seems to lack some- 
thing.” 

“But its contents are firmly fixed in your mind?” 

“Well, I haven’t let my imagination stay around 
with it much. My good old grandfather, I remember, 
was always warning me against the sin of pride.” 

“Would you consider buying this business, Jim?” 

Hastings looked across the desk at the worried face 
of his superior and friend. 

“T don’t just rightly get the drift of this,”’ he said, 
“but I’ll say this much, that my share of these ill- 
gotten gains is yours for the asking, and I might even 
scrape together an added drachma or two if you’re 
hard pushed.” 

The other shook his head. “If I’d needed that 
money I would have asked you for it, Jim. I don’t 
want money; I want your advice. You see, I’ve been 
offered thirty thousand dollars for this business and the 
goodwill.” 

“Goodwill,” Jim grinned. 
include the goodwill.” 

“Well, that’s the offer. They want this business as 
a going concern.” 

“Going, all right, I should say; and I could almost 
hazard a guess as to whither. But if you are seriously 
taking my advice’’—he looked up at his friend, and 
caught the answering nod—‘‘then, Friend John, after 

giving the problem the mature reflection that such an in- 
teresting offer undoubtedly warrants, my suggestion would 
be to get them to put their names on the dotted line; and 
that without giving them undue time for sober second 
thought.’ 

“Tt looks like that, doesn’t it? But where does that 
leave you?”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about me. Besides, perhaps they 
would figure me in as part of the goodwill. By the way, 
who’s the offer from anyway?”’ 

“That’s the curious part. I don’t know. It comes from 
Smith, Hare & Allen, the law firm here, and they are to be 
the administrators for the purchaser. What do you make 
of it?” 

“Make of it! My good old grandfather used to say that 
the world was full of unfathomable mysteries. I would 
think that this was one of them. But bite hard on the hook, 
Friend John; thirty thousand looks a lot better than this.” 
He picked up the statement of profits with fastidious fin- 
gers and waved it in the other’s face. ‘“‘I’ll stick around 
till advised otherwise, and report what happens.” 

What happened was a conference with the representa- 
tives of the new owner. 

Jim Hastings faced this conference alone, for John Ol- 
cott, the owner, under the terms of the sales agreement, 
had relinquished all connection with the business. Hast- 
ings was by no means abashed. He took things as they 
came, and struggled to gain from each experience some 
little hint of humor. The far-reaching ignorance of Smith, 
Hare & Allen precluded the possibility that they were 
going to operate the business, but it did give Hastings 
a grateful sense of amusement. 

Mr. Smith was the spokesman. ‘“‘ We’re merely acting 
for the owner, who wishes his name to remain a secret, for 
the moment.”’ His tone was bland, but there was some- 
thing in it that suggested that he felt the whole affair was 
a very foolish business, and that he would be glad to turn 
it over to the owner at the earliest possible moment. ‘‘ You 
are to remain in your present position, if you will be so 
good as to do so, till the new manager is appointed, and 
you may then make such arrangement with him as you 
may see fit.” 

“Thank you,” said Jim Hastings with equal blandness. 

Mr. Smith nodded gravely. ‘I am instructed to ask 
you,” he continued, ‘‘as acting head of the company, to 
write Mr. George Arnold, of the Eden Structural and 
Engineering Company, and offer him the managership of 
this company, at a salary of seven thousand dollars, and 


“By all means I would 
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15 per cent of all the net profits in excess of thirty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Jim Hastings sat up very straight at his desk. “Is there 
a catch in this anywhere?” he asked. ‘‘You see, I know 
Arnold, and happen to like him, if we have been trying 
to cut one another’s throats for the past three years; and 
if there does happen to be a catch—why, I, as acting mana- 
ger of this concern, as you have so kindly put it, will not 
make the offer. You see my position,” he concluded with 

a pleasant laugh. 

“Perfectly, perfectly.” Mr. Smith’s tone was urbane. 
“But you need not fear what you have described as a— 
ah—a catch. You can take my guaranty as to the bona 
fides of this offer.” 

“Then you may consider the offer made.” 

“Ah, very good! Very good! And for the rest you will, 
I presume, continue as you have been doing in the past.” 

Mr. Smith and his associates departed, leaving Jim 
Hastings to ponder over the turn of events. 


Silas K. Eden sat in his comfortable office, in an equally 
comfortable frame of mind. He had opened his personal 
mail, he had received a deputation that had called to beg 
him to assume the presidency of some laudable undertak- 
ing, he did not rightly remember what, and had excused 
himself on the ground of the pressure of business. He had 
listened to an earnest gentleman requesting assistance for 
a children’s hospital, and had sent him away happy with 
a comfortable check. He had, in odd moments, gone 
through the morning paper, and had made a rather more 
than usually diligent study of certain publications relative 
to the business in which he was engaged. On his desk lay 
a few checks awaiting his signature, some figures regarding 
the business of the past month, and sundry incidental 
memos on mainly insignificant topics. These were his 
work for the remainder of his day. But Silas Eden was 
happy. He expected something; just what it was he ex- 
pected he could hardly have said, but something certainly 
that would tend to add interest to the day. 

The happening turned out to be Howard. He entered 
with a perfunctory knock. 

“Are you busy?”’ he asked. 
ment?” 

Eden looked at him sternly over the tops of his glasses. 
“Well, James,” he said, “these checks all have to be 
signed, and I have not yet read these memos—but what 
veep eg es 

“Tt’s young Arnold.” 

“Well, what about him?” 

“He told me today that he had a rather surprisingly 
good offer from the Saltfort Engineering Company. Seven 
thousand, and a 15 per cent share of the profits over a cer- 
tain net turnover—I have forgotten the exact amount.” 

“And he’s asking you to raise the ante?’’ There was a 
suspicious smoothness in the elder man’s voice. 

“No, I can’t say that. He told me about it, that’s all. 
Said he had to think it over—wasn’t a thing he could turn 
down out of hand. No, he isn’t trying to hold it over our 
heads. He’s figuring the thing out for himself. That’s a lot 
more money than he is making here, as you know; to say 
nothing of the percentage proposition, which probably does 
not amount to anything. They haven’t been doing too well 
in the past year, you know. But we can’t very well afford 
to let them pick him off. He’s the sort of man we want. 
My suggestion is, raise him to sixty-five hundred. I think 
that would hold him here. Don’t think he wants to move.” 

“Overruled!” 

Howard spun around on his chair. 

“T said that the suggestion was overruled,”’ 
responded blandly. 
“Meaning, of course, that 
I don’t agree with you.” 

There were times, even 
though Howard had a 
very keen affection for his . 
employer, when his mind - 
toyed pleasantly with the ‘ 
thought of wringing his 
neck. Had the opposition 
of Silas Eden sprung into 
being more gradually, he 
would probably have 
numbered this among the 
times. As it was, he was 
for the moment at a loss. 

“What would you sug- 
gest, then?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know that I 
would suggest anything.” 

“Then I think we will 


“‘Can you spare me a mo- 


“Pardon me?” 
Silas Eden 


lose Arnold. He can’t 
very well turn down that 
offer.”’ 

“Well?” 


“Wecan’t afford to lose 
him. Weneed him to put 
across the plans we dis- 
cussed a few weeks ago.”’ 
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“T don’t just follow you there, James. And, by the way, 
I have these checks to sign, and these memos. Was there 
anything else?”’ 

Howard turned and left the room. ‘Hell!’ he said as 
he closed the door, and Silas Eden, listening eagerly, heard, 
and smiled with content. 


Just a week after this interview Silas K. Eden was enjoy- 
ing his usual ample breakfast. He was an early riser, and 
he breakfasted in a leisurely fashion, with the morning 
paper cleverly supported between his coffee cup and the 
marmalade jar. Eileen did not usually arrive till just in 
time to give him a parting hug. This morning, however, he 
had just finished his second slice of toast, and was begin- 
ning on a third, when she appeared. 

Silas Eden, looking up in pleased surprise, gulped sud- 
denly, and collapsed into a convulsion of coughing. 

If he hoped thus to obtain a certain measure of com- 
miseration, it was not to be. Eileen stood, eying him coldly, 
while he wrestled to dislodge the erring bit of toast. 

‘George Arnold is leaving the firm,” she said. ‘‘He told 
me so yesterday.” 

“Ts he? Well, now, that’s too bad.” Silas Eden disliked 
these little passages that sometimes arose with his daugh- 
ter; they rather started him wrong on his day, and he was 
rather looking forward to his days now. He strove to 
make his tone kindly, propitiatory, mildly regretful. He 
was not naturally a deceitful man, but he rather wanted to 
leave the impression that this was one of the matters that 
were beyond his power to change. “‘A good boy,” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘useful; too bad, too bad.” From behind his 
paper he waited expectantly for some sign of relenting. 

“Nora Howard told me last night,’’ Eileen continued 
coldly, “‘that you had let him go.” 

Silas Eden took a large gulp of boiling coffee, and 
gasped in agony. ‘‘Women talk too much,” he sputtered 
in a muffled voice. 

Eileen paid no attention. ‘If he was worth that much 
to them, he was worth that much to you, and you might 
have given him a chance. Nora says that there is going to 
be too much to do without him. Jim is working himself 
to death now.” 

“Do him good,” growled the sputtering figure. 
getting fat.” 

“‘T think you’re mean, mean!”’ the girl flared out. 

“Be reasonable, girlie. George is a good boy and a good 
worker, but he needs blooding. This will do him good— 
put him over the jumps.”’ He looked up with a firm but 
engaging smile. On the sweet face before him he caught 
the glint of sudden tears that brought a swift relenting. 
“See here, Eileen, it’s this way.” 

But Eileen was already well on the way upstairs. 

Silas Eden thought for a moment of following her, gave 
up the idea, and returned to his toast, but without enthu- 
siasm. His bright idea seemed to have a way of kicking 
back. He sighed a little as he made his way to his car, and 
looked back several times in the hope of catching a glimpse 
of a waving hand. 

“Talk too much,” he grumbled as he lurched heavily 
into his seat. 

“Yes, sir?”’ said the chauffeur in an inquiring tone. 

Silas Eden eyed him for a moment belligerently. A 
flutter of white from one 
of the front windows dis- 
tracted his attention, the 
belligerent scowl faded. 

He looked back eagerly, 
but it was only the corner 
of a curtain caught in the 
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window sash. He sighed again as he straighten 
in his seat. 

A few minutes later he was entering his offic 

“Ask Mr. Howard to see me as soon as he 

The brusque order was different from the usua 
cheerful morning greeting to which the boy 
tomed. He looked up quickly. The old man’ 
stern. 

A few minutes later Howard entered Eden’s | 

““Arnold’s left, has he?’’ Silas Eden demand 
looking up. 

“Yes; I think I told you he would.” 

“Never mind the ‘I told you.’ Go get him.” 

“Get him?” 

“Yes.” The older man looked up with a seal 
was a look that men had known in years past. “ 
get him. You said the Saltfort Company was w 
make it weaker. Go after them.” 

“You mean that you want us to definitely 
clean up the Saltfort Company?”’ 

There was more than surprise in Howard’s 
man he was talking to was new to him, was 
him, someone he could not understand. q 

“You can do it!” snapped that new voice. 

“We could probably help to do it, but I doi 
what good it would do us. They haven’t done 
in the past.”’ 

‘‘Well, they probably will now, or will try to. 
do it first. That’s business sense, isn’t it? They’ 
Erinville Hotel job, aren’t they?” 

“‘T don’t know. I suppose they are.” : 

“Should know,” growled Silas Eden. ‘They 
know it. It’s your business to see that they don’ 

After Howard had gone Silas Eden sat for a] 
without moving. 

Gradually the flush faded from his face. 
the reflection of his own face in the polished gla 
his desk and smiled. ‘‘You old rip,” he ap 
that other face, ‘““you were mad, and you know 
what for?” He grinned half sheepishly. The 
bered his daughter’s face, with its sudden hint o} of 
sighed. 
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In the dingy office of the Saltfort Engineeri 
George Arnold was wrestling with the details 0 
job. He had an uneasy feeling that he had beer 
less pitchforked into the position. Only there 
reason for such a suspicion. He was not particular 
either. A casual survey had sufficed to show hi 
stable character of the foundation of that bus 
one bright spot was the friendly attitude of th 
Jim Hastings. Together, he thought, they might; 
pull it through. 

“Jim,” said Arnold, looking up from his work, 
tendering on that job for the Erinville Hotel? 

“Ves: I was thinking we would 
make a try for it. I’ve got the fig- 
ures all worked out. There’s a good 
bit of work connected with it; would 
be nice picking for us if we could 
land it. Not much chance, but there’s 
no harm trying.” 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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For a Long Time After Howard Had Left on That Eventful Morning, Silas Eden Sat Thinking. The Suggestion of Europe Had Been the La 
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SHOULD YOU 


HANGE YOUR SPARK PLUGS 


7henspark plugs 
e new, they fire 
itha hot, intense 
yark. The gas 
urns rapidly 
ad combustion 
very nearly 
ymplete. 


hat means full 
se of the gas—no waste. 


ut the tremendous engine 
ress begins almost immedi- 
‘ely to sap the efficiency of 
1e spark plugs, no matter how 
ell made they may be. 

e electrodes become pitted. 


arbon is burned into the 
isulator. It forms a crust in- 


de the shell. 


hen the spark loses intensity 


ce a Year? 


It is real economy to put in 


a complete new set of spark 
plugs at least once a year 


because part of thecurrent leaks 
away. Lheflamedoes not spread 
fast enough and intensely 
enough to burn all the mixture. 


There is loss of power. Un- 
burned fuel is discharged 
through the exhaust or seeps 
into the crank-case to dilute 
the oil. Carbon forms on the 
cylinder heads, pistons and 
valve seats. 


You will know genuine Champions by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. Champion X for Fords 


The engine be- 
comes sluggish. It 
falters on the hills. 
It wastes oil and gas. 


All these things are 
happening in your 
own engine right 
now, if you have 
used your spark 
plugs more than 8,000 miles. 


Every motor carengine etal 
needs a complete set of new 
spark plugs at least once a year, 
or oftener if it is driven to ex- 
ceed the average. 


When you do install new spark 
plugs, put in Champions — 
because Champion is the 
better spark plug. 


is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 75 cents. (Canadian Prices 80 and 90 cents.) 


More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPIO 


Dependable for Every Engine 


CHAM PION, 
ag 86. USX aA 


ago—one of our cave-dwelling ancestors 

discovered that a hollow log yielded cer- 
tain sounds when pounded with a stick, stone or fist. He 
was the world’s first drummer. In time the man with the 
hollow log learned to talk across country in drum language. 
The war drum was evolved. 

A little laboratory work in the jungle showed that sys- 
tematic pounding produced rhythm. Then the world’s first 
drummer, still pounding on his hollow log, observed that 
his comrades could not make their feet behave. The dance 
arrived—doubtless in jazz form. Today we are indulging 
in a riot of rhythm. 

The latter part of this evolution or devolution has come 
with a bang—the bang of the big bass drum, backed by 
the whack of the small snare drum and the clash of bright 
brass cymbals. Instruments of percussion are striking in 
all quarters of the globe. The human race is beating time. 
The drummér is the director of our destinies. But nobody’s 
bothered—that is, nobody of importance. 

We blithely follow the jazzy drum. Whither? Generally 
to some scene of action where saxophones, clarinets, oboes 
and other reed instruments sound the melody while the 
drums emphasize the time. We live in the reign of reeds 
and rhythm. 

Certain conservatives have registered alarm at this 
alleged reversion to savagery. We are, they assert, indulg- 
ing in an orgy of elemental dancing. We are going back to 
some prehistoric Methuselah. But even a humble advo- 
cate can make a case for reeds and rhythm. Let us begin 
with rhythm. 

Rhythm is a succession of beats and pauses. It is one 
way of keeping time. The human heart beats rhythmically, 
the locomotive puffs rhythmically, water drips rhythmi- 
cally, we walk rhythmically, a bird’s wings flap rhythmi- 
cally. We cannot get away from rhythm. It is one of 
Nature’s fundamental movements, and it is one of our most 
natural modes of self-expression. 

Possibly a partridge gave John Cavedweller the idea of 
drumming on a log. At any rate, mankind was drumming 
before he began to chronicle events. He’s drumming more 
than ever now and he has plenty of precedents upon which 
to base his belief in the virtue of drumming. 

The favorite toy of the normal boy is the small snare 
drum. Many a parent has been driven frantic by his rub- 
a-dub-dubbing of the same. But the small boy is merely 
recalling, subconsciously, the birth of the race. He knows, 
somehow, that some antediluvian forbear put a skin head 
on a hollow log and eventually manufactured a barrel with 
a skin head at both ends. The drum of Noah’s time was 
not essentially different from the drum that set the pace 
for the parade of the American Legion’s Sixth Annual Con- 
vention in St. Paul last September or the drum that 
crashed at a foreordained moment during the opening of 
the 1924-25 season of the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company. And so the drummers we have always with us— 
more so now than ever—only, the modern drummer is a 
complicated piece of musical precision. 


()e upon a time—about 50,000 years 


One of Our Leading Percussionists 


HE modern drummer is much more highly evolved, a 

much more versatile exponent of his art, than the drum- 
mer who presided at the traditional birth of Buddha or he 
who once pounded the drum recently unearthed amid the 
ruins of ancient Thebes. The twentieth-century drummer 
has advanced many centuries from the Aztec of Mexico 
whose thumping and pounding dismayed the valiant 
Cortés, oy the drummer of old Peru who did a double roll 
on the skin of a late-lamented adversary so that his chief 
might recover from mountain sickness. 

He is many times removed from the unionized Kafirs of 
the Rand, South Africa, who drummed up sympathy for 
their cause during a recent coal strike. He is most distantly 
related to the Siberian medicine man who leads his tribal 
dances with a bone drumstick, the Tibetan whose drum is 
made from a human skull or the East African negro who 
broadcasts with drum talk. 

There is more to a drum—even a bass drum—than just 
rub-a-dub-dubbing. Time was when any old fellow would 
do for the bass drummer. He was the last player picked in 
completing the personnel of the small-town band. When 
the first cornet band was organized at Mt. Vernon, New 
York, in 1878, Joe Spicer, the saddler, got the job, largely 
because he could supply extra leather tightening-ears. 
Back in my dear old Rochelle we chose Charley Clark as 
our first bass drummer because he was a good hardware 
clerk, and metal parts for drums were just coming into use. 
He was succeeded by Charley Hayes, who was a carpenter 
and steeple jack, hence a man of daring. But now the bass 
drummer of a band or orchestra is known as the conductor 
behind. 
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It is admitted that one ill-timed thump on a big bass 
drum can ruin a concert. That is why August Helmecke 
is one of the well-to-do men of Manhattan. 

For sixteen years Mr. Helmecke has spent his winters 
on tour with Sousa’s band. For six years he has spent his 
summers as a feature of the Goldman band concert season 
in Central Park, New York. He is the star bass drummer 
of our day. If you sit where you can watch his perform- 
ance on the big bass drum you will understand what 
artistry may be wrought with a maple shell, two heads of 
cowskin and two or three felt-headed sticks—if the man 
behind the drum which is behind the band knows his 
business. 

Mr. Helmecke’s crowning glory is his white and curly 
hair—when he doesn’t wear his cap. But his professional 
reputation and his private fortune are founded on his 
ability to get two distinct tones out of one bass drum, to 
know when to hit the head in the center and stop the stick 
there for a gunshot effect, or to touch it lightly near the 
edge and let the stick rebound for something more sooth- 
ing. He is famous for his handling of the cymbals. He can 
make them tinkle or crash at will. His drumsticks may 
describe fascinating parabolas in the air, but his eye is ever 
on the conductor and he is a master of rhythm and the 
personification of precision. 

For fifty of his fifty-six years Mr. Helmecke has been 
drumming on bass, snare or kettle drums. He is the highest- 
priced man in his profession, the prince of percussionists. 
It is not an empty honor. He has devoted his life to his art, 
principally the art of the big bass drum. 


Spide and His Big Bass Drum 


HAT same bass drum has brought fame to many men 

and in divers ways. There was Spide Lawrence of the 
University of Minnesota band. Spide wasn’t much of a 
musician, but he inherited a sense of rhythm from his 
father, who ran a flour mill at Wabasha. So when Spide 
entered the university he attached himself to the bass 
drum, to escape military drill, and made the attachment so 
mutual that no subsequent applicant could pry him loose— 
until the Spanish-American War took the Thirteenth 
Minnesota Infantry to the Philippines. Spide wanted to go. 
So did the rest of us unenlisted persons. 

There didn’t seem to be a chance in the world for Spide. 
Spide was short for Spider. He was built that way, much 
too light for his length, according to military regulations. 
But he passed the medical examination and rolled over to 
Manila on his big bass drum. It was one of the longest 
bass drum rolls on record. 

Spide distinguished himself in the Orient as a thumper 
of Filipinos as well as a thumper of drums. It was years 
later when some of us who didn’t get past the doctor learned 
that Spide had hired a substitute with the proper specifica- 
tions to take his military medical examination. But he 
wouldn’t have dared do that if he had not possessed the 
self-determination of the born bass drummer. 

Many men of wealth have beaten bass drums for the 
sheer love of the sport, but as far as I know, Simon E. 
Bernheimer, of New York, was our only bona fide million- 
aire bass drummer. From 1890 to 1910 he was the official 
bass drummer of the Amicitia Band of Manhattan, a 
meritorious musical organization popularly known as the 
Millionaires’ Band because so many moneyed men partici- 
pated in its performances. 

Charles E. Lauten, still a prosperous real-estate man in 
the Riverside region, was one of the band’s guiding spirits 
and played with finesse on clarinet, cornet, French horn, 
tuba, trombone or whatever was most in demand; but 
Simon stuck to his big drum. He was a commanding 
figure, even in comparison with Mr. Lauten, who won first 
prize in the first baby show staged in this country, by 
P. T. Barnum in 1862. 

Simon continued to command the band’s bass drum 
after he became head of a New York brewery. And to 
some extent the performances were command perform- 
ances. For Simon not only chipped in with his $1000 
when the annual Carnegie Hall concerts showed a large 
deficit; he also supplied ample refreshments when the 
band rehearsed at the Brewers’ Exchange in Fifteenth 
Street. So the wise conductor of this de luxe amateur 
band used to write special music with special drum 
parts, and if the regular music failed to take cognizance 
of the bass drum Simon interpolated when the spirit 
moved him; and he stayed in the harness to the end. He 
dropped dead over his beloved drum during a band re- 
hearsal of Wagner’s Evening Star at the Murray Hill 
Lyceum, near Thirty-fourth Street and Third Avenue, in 
1911. Soon after that tragedy the band disbanded. 
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The bass drums of commerce comein 
sizes from the tango, which is eigh 
across the shell and twenty-four inche 
the head, to the large street drum, which is twent 
across the shell and forty inches across the head. Ad 
who can carry and play one of the latter, especially w 
is falling during a five-mile street parade, can qu 
the middleweight wrestling championship of the 
But our colleges, always keen about higher educa 
one another, are going in for superbass drums, knoy 
campus as bull drums and in the trade as publicity 

A few years ago Purdue University, famous for 
neering school, but not so famous for its football, 
its squad needed inspiration. So Purdue’s band} 
on the field one day convoying the largest bass dru 
world. The instrument of percussion was forty-fiy 
across the wooden shell and seven feet three i 
diameter across the head. Each drum head represe 
life endeavor of one of the largest bulls consigne 
Chicago stockyards. The drum manufacturer ha 
a long time for the two big bulls to arrive. | 

This giant granddaddy of drums rested on | 
wheeled carriage, hauled by two men. Another n 
it, here and there. The magic word “Purdue” y 
on each head in large letters and Purdue colors. ' 
time it appeared at a Chicago-Purdue football g 
Chicago student body almost mobbed it. After: 
exchange of telegrams, a rival manufacturer was 
sioned to make a bigger drum for Chicago Uniy 
promptly. The Chicago stockyards were again ré 
for superbulls. The word flashed from pen to p 
bulls shrank visibly. But the two largest wer 
identified, dispatched and skinned. The skins were 
scraped, seasoned and again scraped. So far as mi 
would go, those bulls were butchered to make a 
holiday. Presently the Chicago University band ¢ 
with a drum with a head diameter of more than . 

Other institutions of higher learning are seare 
world for super-superbulls whose hides may be m 
bass-drum heads. A good deal has been said of la 
the wild bull of the pampas. If the college chaps" 
a tip from me they will look well to Argentina. Sor 
biggest bulls in the world roam its plains. I kn¢ 
have seen them. i 


The Master of the Traps 


HOUGH the bass drummer possesses weight anc 
ity, the trap drummer is the real class in music) 
ica. Jazz has enthroned him. The trap drummer, bei 
is both-a snare and bass drummer and a player 0 
all the percussion parts of a syncopated world. } 
acme of imitation and a versatile personality in th 
beats and after-beats. He is, among others, Jimi 
Jimmy pounds a bass drum with one foot, stroke 
drum with both hands, and between times produce 
effects known to trap drumming, which are many 
It was during one of Jimmy’s eight years in the¢ 
pit of the New York Hippodrome that Sousa came 
with his wartime march, The Volunteers, depictin; 
in a busy shipyard. Sousa asked for a rivetin 
Jimmy obliged. He attached a piece of iron tot 
of an electric motor, fixed another piece of iron so 
would hit it, and turned on the current. Her 
Trap Number 76. Later he substituted a soft sea 
for the second piece of iron, proceeded to “pu 
motor-boat and called it Trap Number77. Hiss 
other traps included a cloth ripper, laugh mae 
machine and cricket. 
One wanders far when he enters the field 0: 
traps. Jimmy Lent, in his réle of star trap 
must have the flexibility of a contortionist and 
ally agile hands and feet to catch the cues t 
musical comedy, vaudeville or dance playing | 
him. In professional parlance, he is the act s 
even Jimmy does not pretend to perform upon a 
produced during past ages of invention. Ther 
to the best trap drummer’s versatility. The wo 
for example, with a weird variety of harmoni 
We commonly think of the harmonica as a 
Mouth-organ contests have been held in Centr 
New York, with thousands of fans in rapt att 
The mouth organ is peculiarly the musical instr! 
the people. Boys take to mouth organs as they! 
marbles. And as with the drums, many of the be! 
grow up when it comes to harmonicas. | 
The common harmonica of commerce is not ! 
harmonica. Neither is the Chinese cheng, cons! 
seventeen bamboo pipes in each of which is a lit 
tongue, vibrated by the performer’s breath. ‘| 
vice has a hollow gourd for a sounding board an 
(Continued on Page 54) | 
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: Best in Entertainment 


jundown’’—The story of 
assing of the Old West and the 
who made it. A climax in the 
a of our country’s life vividly 
yowerfully told. 


nez from Hollywood’’— 
hich it is proved that a movie 
-one of those luxurious and al- 
zy creatures—is pretty much 
he rest of us ordinary mortals. 
Anna Q. Nilsson, Lewis Stone 


Vary Astor. 


‘he Silent Watcher’’— 
w can they make things so al- 
ty real?” asked one bewildered 
. “They” is Director Frank 
1 (maker of ‘““The Sea Hawk’’) 
the leading players—Glenn 
er, Bessie Love and Hobart 
orth. It’s from Mary Roberts 
jart’s story—The Altar on the 
| 

0 Big’’—You’ll be enter- 
1 beyond your greatest hopes. 
. Ferber’s novel is bigger, 
ger and more tender than any- 
_you’ve seen in many a day. 
en Moore stars, and that’s an- 
} reason for our certainty that 
. be entertained. 


jandra’”’—Beautiful Barbara 
larr stars here. It’s a story of 
man with a dual personality — 
oving wife one moment; the 


ntic adventuress the next. 


Milton Sills and 
Viola Dana in ‘‘As Man Desires.” 


“A Thief in Paradise” 
ROM the colorful 


China Seas came a 
pearl-fisher—a broken 
wreck of a man—to an 
earthly paradise beyond 
even his dreams. A thief 
he was, stealing the 
kisses and happiness that 
belonged to another—if 
one can really steal that 
which is freely given. 

George Fitzmaurice’s 
““A Thief in Paradise,” 
produced by Samuel 
Goldwyn, is going to 
thrill and amaze you. It 
is an eye-feast in the 
splendor of its scenes; a 
dramatic treat in the 
strength and human- 
ness of its story. Of 
course Fitzmaurice has 
provided novelty—an 
undersea dance, a polo 
game played by girls, an 
_ aeroplane honeymoon, 
' and many others. Fran- 
ces Marion adapted the 
‘script from Leonard 
Merrick’s ‘‘The World- 
lings.” Doris Kenyon, 
Ronald Colman (seen on 
the left) and Aileen 
Pringle head the cast. 


“As Man Desires” 


HE South Seas, lost in 

a corner of the world, 
where strange men come 
from many lands on strange 
missions—why shouldn’t ro- 
mance and adventure lie here 
ripe for the telling by the 
story-makers of the world? 

“As Man Desires”’ is such 
a story, fascinating in the 
new worlds and new char- 
acters it reveals. Milton Sills 
and Viola Dana are fea- 
tured. The story is 
from Gene Wright’s 
“Pandora LeCroix,’’ 
adapted and super- 
vised by Earl Hudson 
and directed by Irv- 
ing Cummings. 


How They Fight in the Movies 
Agena FIGHT in these days of critical audiences must be an 


honest-to-goodness affair—hard hitting and fast, with no ‘“‘pull- 
ing’’ of punches. The scene above from J. K. McDonald's picture, 
“Frivolous Sal,’’ shows the fight between Mitchell Lewis and Tom 
Santschi. Personally I believe it is the most thrilling and vigorous 
scene of its kind ever filmed. 
“Frivolous Sal,”’ photographed in the Canadian Rockies, has 
Eugene O’Brien, Mae Busch and Ben Alexander in leading rdles. 


g b y 
1 FIRST 
NATIONAL 
Y Wettig 
h O 


If you are in doubt where to see First National Pictures in 
your community write to me direct. Questions on First National 
pictures and players are also willingly answered. John Lincoln, 
editor, First National Pictures, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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use before the dawn of history. Musicians 
addicted to this Chinese mouth organ were 
said to die before reaching the age of forty. 
Some of them probably died at an earlier age 
when Emperor Shi Hwang-ti, in 240 B. C., 
decreed the destruction of all musical instru- 
ments because devotion to music made his 
people neglect agriculture, divination and 
medicine, the three bases of national pros- 
perity. But the cheng—like many other 
Chinese musical instruments which are 
with us in various forms—was revived in 
subsequent eras. 

The true harmonica is an instrument 
consisting of rotating glasses which are 
touched by dampened fingers. One Benja- 
min Franklin, of Philadelphia, was our 
first great sponsor for it. Franklin was 
something of a song writer. But as a leader 
in musical matters of his time, Franklin also 
wrote on musical theory and harmony, 
played on several instruments and invented 
the glassy chord, or, as they had it in those 
days, the armonica. This name implies no 
studied dropping of the ‘‘h,’”’ no aping of 
the cockney English. 

Franklin borrowed the name from the 
Italian, and in describing his great improve- 
ment on the musical glasses, which flour- 
ished even then, he said, “‘ This instrument 
is played upon by sitting before the middle 
of a set of glasses as before the keys of a 
harpsichord, turning them with the foot 
and wetting them now and then with a 
sponge and clean water.’’ He played it 
himself too. 

It is only a decade or so ago that the 
musical glasses ceased to vibrate on our 
vaudeville stage, but some especially am- 
bitious jazz orchestra drummer is likely to 
bring them out again almost any day. 
They never appear to get enough variety 
out of professional life, do these trap drum- 
mers. 

Hence the manufacturers are forever ex- 
ercising their ingenuity. New traps are 
made overnight, new effects are announced, 
and the trap drummers buy them. 

A young nephew of mine with the call of 
the wild trap drummer in his pink ears 
came into money last winter. Prior to in- 
heriting wealth this boy—Hector, by 
name—had been devoted to the classics 
and archeology. Moreover, he was a shy 
young thing, exceptionally diffident. He 
possessed a $100 set of drums and trapsupon 
which he created an occasional uproar in 
private. But no sooner did his fingers clutch 
his legacy than he became the percussion 
department of the Hokeville Jazz Band. 
Whereupon he discarded his existing time- 
beating stock and ran amuck among the 
music stores. 


The Jazz Hound Goes Shopping 


As a prelude to his appearance in the pro- 
fessional field of reeds and rhythm, he 
made the following investments: Bass 
drum, $75; orchestra snare drum, $27.50; 
street-model snare drum, $20; foot pedal, 
spurs and cymbal holder, thirty parts in all, 
$9; Chinese crash cymbals, $5; drum 
stand, $2.50; eight-inch triangle, $1.20. 
Total for the first debauch, $140.20. 

That was one day’s shopping for my 
young Jazz Hound Lochinvar riding into 
the Wild West of modern music. On the 
morrow he started early and brought home 
this booty: Jazz brush and gourd, $2; 
castanets, $2.50; sleigh bells, $3.50; extra 
calf head, $2.50; one set of cowbells, $5—a 
bargain; one wood block, $2; clog mallets, 
$1.25; tomaphone, $22.50; ‘jazz sticks, .75; 
foot control snare muffler, $4; Chinese 
tom-tom, $7.50; Chinese musette, $1.50; 
tambourine, $4.50; anvil imitation, $5; 
improved slapstick, $1.25; railroad-train 
imitation, $3.50; rattle and clamp, $2.50; 
special pedal part to replace one broken, 
$1.65; horse’s hoofs, $2; cowbell, $1.25; 
duck quack, $2.50; crow call, $1.25. This 
miscellany, mostly mystifying to me, 
brought his total expenditure for instru- 
ments of percussion to $220.60. 

I called for an itemized statement, from 
which I derived the information here re- 
corded; then I called a halt. 

“You're not a millionaire—only posses- 
sor of $286,000,’ I reminded him. ‘How 
much do you earn a night with your Hoke- 
ville Jazzers?”’ 

“Four dollars,’ the young hopeful re- 
plied; ‘but as soon as I get a better outfit 
I'll get a raise.” 

“The neighbors tell me you are raising 
Cain right now,” I suggested. 

But he had hustled his plunder into his 
study and was engrossed in setting up the 
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machinery. As his guardian, I had taken 
him under my wing and I was worried, 
justifiably so. 

Within a month he began to be moody. 
So did I. We were affected by different 
causes. He was not getting noise enough. 
I was getting too much. Then one night he 
reported jubilantly with ‘‘a complete set of 
sanitary imitations,” including a dunghill 
rooster, a Shanghai rooster, a bantam 
rooster, hen cackle, peacock, jay bird, baby 
cry and Bob White—all of which had been 
purchased for the insignificant sum of 
$6.50. He showed me how they worked. 
Then he undid another package and pro- 
duced some stellar imitations. Among 
them was a tunable cuckoo, price $4; a two- 
tone locomotive, $5; a three-tone tuning 
slide, $6; and a one-tone steamboat, $5. 
He proceeded to demonstrate on each of 
them. 

I went down to the club, seeking sympa- 
thy. Half the fathers in the smoking circle 
were going through the same experience. 
I found one comfort. I was the only guar- 
dian uncle so afflicted. My wife found 
small consolation in that. 

“Why don’t you resign your guardian- 
ship,” she suggested, “‘or send the boy to 
an asylum?”’ 


The Prince’s Wicked Drumstick 


Hector, my nephew, remained enthralled 
by new and excessively outrageous noises 
for nearly a week. I once asked him how he 
was getting along in school. He replied 
that he had been made solo trappist of the 
high-school orchestra. That disposed of me 
for a while, until Hector came home with 
the results of a bargain sale, to wit: A cy- 
clone whistle, for $1.25; water-carrying 
whistle, $2; metal cuckoo, $1.50; Frisco 
song whistle, $2; bass drum electric 
heater, $5; snare drum electric heater, also 
$5; four kinds of bass drumsticks, $8; 
drum rain cover, $5; wire cymbal beater, $1; 
bass drum carrying strap, $1.50; cymbal 
holder, $1.50; drum case, $5; and trap 
trees, $16. 

As Hector had by this time spent more 
than $300 for his rare collection, I thought 
he would be content. But Bud Blivens, 
drummer with the Jazz-All-Night Synco- 
pators, blossomed out with a flock of new 
contraptions. Bud and Hector were rivals. 
Hector announced that he would not be 
downed by the thumping Bud. So Hector 
promptly became possessed of a truckload 
of paraphernalia, as follows: 

One pair of kettledrums, with trunk, 
$300; one xylophone, with trunk, $175; 
one marimba, with trunk, $270; one large 
cathedral chime, with trunk, $275; one set 
of orchestra bells, $45; one harpophone, 
$85. There were several smaller pieces 
which Hector endeavored, ineffectively, to 
identify for me. 

I didn’t pause.to become familiar with 
the uses of each, for I was busy putting my 
foot down on Hector’s purse strings. We 
have since indulged in more or less acri- 
monious debate, but I have refused to let 
him go further, even though he has proved 
to me that there are 200 other items, each 
of which is essential to his happiness and 
his artistic success. The two most impor- 
tant of these, in his eyes, are a horse’s neigh 
and a nose blow. 

Royalty has long had a weakness for 
drumming. Our nearest approach to a 
royal drummer is young Roger Wolfe Kahn, 
who, though heralded as one playing a 
wicked saxophone and plucking a mean 
banjo, became a member of the New York 
Musicians’ Union as a snare drummer. 
But we have recently entertained a real 
royal drummer in the Prince of Wales. The 
future King of England goes in for all sorts 
of moral amusements. It is not strange, 
therefore, that in this heyday of instruments 
of percussion he should develop skill as a 
trap drummer. 

During his service in the English Navy 
his royal highness was the drummer in 
many a band concert aboard ship. He be- 
came adept in military drumming and 
learned to read and play standard selections 
with the best of English and American 
drummers. 

He is, in fact, of the American school, 
because Jimmy Lent gave young Wales his 
start in life, musically. 

In 1903 Jimmy was trap drumming with 
Williams and Walker, the negro comedians, 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre, London, when 
the company gave a request performance on 
the lawn of. Buckingham Palace. King 
Edward VII enjoyed the singing and danc- 
ing of the Americans, but he also enjoyed 
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Jimmy’s antics in the percussion depart- 
ment of the Williams and Walker orchestra. 
So did two small boys in Eton jackets—the 
present Prince of Wales and his younger 
brother, Albert. They hung over Jimmy’s 
shoulder, demanding a private exhibition 
of the drummer’s skill. Jimmy obliged. 
They pleaded opportunity to use the sticks. 
Jimmy again obliged. The Prince of Wales 
then and there had his first lesson in drum- 
ming. 

The lesson did not last long. Wales was 
instructed in the holding of the sticks—the 
right stick held by all four fingers and rest- 
ing on the thumb and the left stick held 
between the thumb and the second and 
third fingers. He was even taught a bit of 
the mama-dada roll, with which all orthodox 
drum lessons begin. But about that time 
Jimmy found that youthful royalty was 
interfering with the Williams and Walker 
performance, so he shooed the princes away 
and went on with his professional work. He 
had been hired to drum for the American 
negro comedians and not for the younger 
members of the House of Windsor. 

But on that day and date Wales resolved 
to become a drummer. During the current 
year his education has been completed 
under the guidance of another American 
drummer, William Speedy. Wales has an 
excellent collection of drums and traps. 
Some of them were made in America. Wales 
can, says Speedy, hold a job with almost 
any jazz orchestra. So much for inter- 
nationalism in drumming. 

Even if a novice has a genius for traps, 
it is not so easy to become a skillful snare 
drummer, although it is easy enough to 
determine whether one has a genius for 
snare drumming. For $7.50 one may pur- 
chase a pair of snare drumsticks, a small 
rubber pad and an instruction book; then 
in the quiet of one’s room or roof may ex- 
periment with what is known as the rudi- 
mentals of drumming. If he masters the 
following strokes he may become a drum- 
mer. 


Oh, Say, Can You Do the Flamacue? 


Mama-dada, seven-stroke, five-stroke, 
open drag, close drag, crushed ruff, four- 
stroke ruff, open flam, close flam, flam and 
stroke, flam and feint, feint and flam, single 
paradiddle, flam paradiddle, stroke para- 
diddle, drag paradiddle, stroke-and-drag 
paradiddle, stroke-flam-and-drag paradid- 
dle, flam accent, flam tap, flam stroke, 
double drag, flamacue. 

Of course there are a few supplementary 
beats or strokes, such as the single ratama- 
cue, double ratamacue, triple ratamacue, 
side flamadiddle, full drag, top ruff and 
compound strokes Number 1 and Number 
2. Then there is army duty, now largely 
taken over by the buglers, but including 
the general, assembly, colors, recall of de- 
tachment, drummers’ call, adjutant’s call, 
sergeant’s call, corporal’s call, cease firing, 
guard mount, drill call, police call, water 
call, wood call, reveille, fatigue, breakfast, 
surgeon’s call, retreat, tattoo, taps, and 


on. 

In the olden days the army drummer was 
a person of considerable importance. _ Such 
a one was Major Daniel Simpson, for 
seventy-six years drummer of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Bos- 
ton, still the hub of the drumming world. 
He carried a deep steel-shell army side 
drum in the War of 1812, the Mexican War 
and the Civil War. When he died at a ripe 
old age he had sixteen service stripes on his 
sleeves—one for each five years of service— 
and $60,000 in the bank. In his first battle, 
as drummer for the New England Guard, 
Simpson marched to Marblehead, in which 
city now hangs Willard’s painting of The 
Spirit of ’76. 

Juba Clark, born in New York City in 
1787, was another old-time drummer. He 
was with General Scott in the Battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, was buried at Newport, 
Kentucky, with full military honors in 
1875, and left, among other pupils, William 
H. DeVere, who drummed in and out of 
the Army for forty years; and at the age of 
sixty-six insists that if a good band and 
a drum corps go down the street, the crowd 
follows the drum corps and shakes the band. 
This is the declaration of the niany mem- 
bers of the New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut State Drum 
Corps Associations, which thrive and hold 
annual tournaments filled with excite- 
ment—and of Joe Cakebread of New York. 

The prevalence of jazz and the revival of 
interest in old and young drum corps have 
brought many drummers into prominence. 


‘so aptly named, are calfskin-heg 


January 


Mr. O. Rich is doing well with } 
ming in Iowa and Nebraska. The 
Cleotus Clobes has made him prospe 
Bloomington, Illinois, and vicinity. 
Goll, of Indianapolis, has a dog 
Bounce. Bounce runs away fr 
but is afraid of thunder. When the 
of Bounce is desired his maste 
drum into the back yard and soun 
roll and Bounce comes home wi 
between his legs. ; 

The kettledrummer is the real 
of the percussion department. H 


or bronze kettles. They have com 
us from the Saracens, although 
used in Biblical times. 

They appear picturesquely w 
tian camel corps or the Horse 
London, are tuned and played } 
keys and are necessary to the cor 
pretation of classical music. 
known technically as tympani. 

More than any other percuss 
kettledrummer has to learn to ¢ 
If he is assisting in Meyerb 
Prophet, Auber’s Fra Diavolo or 
Rienzi, he may have to count 10 
or more before he hits one of his d 
with his felt-covered hand-held ha 
But if he does his bit in the wron 
will be asked to seek another job 
pursuit for an absent-minded mar 


Why This Saxophone 


Incidentally, he frequently hast 
the pitch of his two tympani 
foot or hand power. But mi 
George Braum, of the Metropoli 
Opera, J. Fred Sietz, of th 
Grand Opera, and Albert Ritt 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, ge 

Whether drums were inven 
other musical instruments is ar 
tion, but many believe prehist 
passed through three stages— 
stage, pipe stage and lyre or I 
There is no doubt that many ty 
struments we know as traps hi 
for centuries in China and the 4 
native whistles, rattles, gongs 
bells. It is equally true that bon 
flutes as well as cane oboes and o 
instruments of the pipe type we 
before history was written. Butt 
est pipe of all is the saxophone. 

Fifty years ago the saxophoney 
riosity. Twenty years ago it } 
novelty. Ten years ago it became 
place. Today it is a racial habit, 
mania. Saxophonists rage 2 
earth; but in this, as in some ot 
we lead the world. 

Not less than 1,500,000 Amer 
become actively and persistentl 
to saxophones during the past d 
proximately 2,000,000 citizen 
United States are moaning on} 

Why this saxophone craze? 

Anyone with enough music in 
beat time to a tune can learn top 
phone in twenty minutes, more or It) 
“less” should not be taken light! 
saxophone is the world’s greatest e! 
those who yearn to do something 
sical way. It is at once the most spe! 
and versatile of musical instrume) 
about the easiest over which to gal” 
control. If you can overcome | 
chances are twenty to one you ¢!! 
come the saxophone. The fear I ri! 
the fear engendered by the sight 0 
phone. he 

There is nothing structur f 
about the cornet, alto, tenor, tr’ 
bass or drum. The violin is a sim\¥ 
to look upon, and the viola, cello ani 
bass merely its big brothers. The i 
piano without a body. Performan! 
pipe organ is possible to any musi\!® 
sually ambidextrous who has the 
song-and-dance artist. But 
is a mass of protuberances 
conical tube, with a piece of fl 
end and a bell-like opening att e 
seems to be all keys or the compon 
thereof. A 

So for forty days and forty migh 
about asking practicing saxo 
‘““How many keys has a saxophon 

The answer in each instance ran 
follows: 

“‘Let’s see. There’s the low B® 
C major, the octave, the G sharp 
running at random over the impos", 
of gavelocks, jemmies, levers, spr!” 
pads, caps, cams and what nots wi” 
this most modern of musical ins™ 

(Continued on Page 56 | 
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HE New: Hupmobile Eight in four body types 
—each a beauty in proportion and in line; in nice 
balance of length and height; in exterior finish and interior 
detail. Never before such cars at such prices. Sedan (five- 
passenger) $2375; Coupe (four-passenger) $2325; Touring Car 
and Roadster, $1975. Prices F.O.B. Detroit; tax-to be added. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
look like an overgrown but devil-may- 
care meerschaum pipe—‘“‘there’s, all told, 
twenty—no, twenty-one—no, that isn’t 
right—yes, I have it—twenty-three.” 

I checked up and found that the answer, 
whatever it was, was according to the keys 
there made and provided. But I still faced 
the discouraging fact that the saxophone 
is so burdened with mechanical complica- 
tions that its dearest friends do not know, 
without investigation, how much machin- 
ery they are wrestling with. 

But, encouraged by some saxophone 
fans, | borrowed a saxophone and a book 
filled with wise saws and detailed charts, 
followed instructions—and achieved the 
scale from C to C! True, I almost slipped 
on the top note coming down, but I reached 
the bottom without breaking anything but 
the peace—and then a strange thing hap- 
pened. I had taken to my breast a twisting 
thing called the saxophone. The serpent 
bit me. Since which time I have been dying, 
Egypt, dying to own not one but the whole 
family—eight! Count ’em! LEight!—of 
saxophones. If fortune smiles, my ambi- 
tion may become reality. 

This experienceisimportant, becauseit re- 
veals the why of the saxophone. In spite of 
its forbidding aspect, it is almost as easy to 
play as a tin whistle—up to a certain point. 
And it comes in such assorted sizes that it 
suits almost any musical or semimusical 
taste. 

The E-flat sopranino saxophone plays 
E-flat clarinet or cornet parts. It is only 
eighteen inches long—too short to come in 
the meerschaum model—but its range 
reaches to high heaven. The C soprano 
plays directly from vocal, piano or organ 
music and hence is right at home in the 
family orchestra, church choir or singing 
society. The B-flat soprano resembles the 
mezzo-soprano voice, plays the B-flat cor- 
net parts in the band and is the star instru- 
ment in modern dance orchestras. The 
E-flat alto saxophone can play the alto 
parts in the band, and might become a fea- 
tured solo instrument with symphony or- 
chestras. The C-melody saxophone is an 
octave lower than the C soprano and has 
a cellolike quality. The B-flat tenor saxo- 
phone takes the place of tenor or barytone 
in the band and trombone in the orchestra. 
The E-flat barytone saxophone has the 
pitch of the E-flat bass or tuba in military 
bands, and the B-flat bass saxophone has 
the pitch of the BB-flat bass, biggest of all 
military band instruments. It is a fussy 
musician who cannot find satisfaction 
somewhere along this reigning line of vibrat- 
ing brasses. No wonder we harbor 2,000,- 
000 of them! 


The Thrill of Your Life 


Antoine Sax, of Belgium and Paris, de- 
veloped the saxophone and began manufac- 
turing the B-flat soprano, E-flat alto, 
B-flat tenor and E-flat barytone—first of 
the saxophone family—in 1846. Edward 
Abraham Lefebre, a native of Holland, be- 
came the first great saxophone virtuoso 
about 1850. In his capable hands the new 
instrument was indorsed by Wagner and 
Gounod. In 1871 Lefebre brought the first 
saxophone to this country. For nineteen 
years thereafter he was the featured saxo- 
phone soloist with Gilmore’s Band. 

His mission in life was to establish the 
saxophone as a legitimate musical instru- 
ment. He did his work well. Then the 
funny men seized upon it. 

Knox Wilson, a ‘‘ Dutch”’ comedian, was 
one of the first, if not the first, to do a cake- 
walk with the saxophone. He starred in 
several musical comedies and is still in 
vaudeville. 

Tom Brown started his career—on foot— 
from his home in Ottawa, Canada, where 
his father was leader of the Governor- 
General’s Foot Band. After many vicissi- 
tudes Tom became a circus cornet player. 
A brother joined him under the white tops. 
They began to practice on the novel saxo- 
phones between circus performances. The 
other musicians made merry with them. 
So did the elements. After a blow-down at 
Aurora, Illinois, one day, they found the 
remains of a patron stretched out on their 
saxophone trunk. Eventually Tom, Bill, 
Alex, Fred, Vern and Percy blossomed out 
as the Six Brown Brothers. Percy died in 
service during the World War. The re- 
maining five, with a new recruit, carried on 
in musical comedy and vaudeville. 

The World War added a final touch to 
the saxophone’s popularity. A regimental 
band was required for each new regiment 
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going into service. Governmental regula- 
tions and the enthusiasm of recruits to the 
army purchasing department caused a 
boom in saxophone manufacture. 

Impossibility of escaping the saxophone 
is daily impressed upon us. Boston rededi- 
cated itself to music with a Music Week, 
May fourth to tenth last year. One of the 
week’s features was a jazz concert by a 
forty-piece band in which saxophones 
played prominent parts. 

So far as I know, the highest attain- 
ment in saxophone performance is that 
credited to Miss Lillian A. Boyer, of whom 
a current chronicler says, “If you ever 
have occasion to see Miss Boyer perform 
on a saxophone and note her turning a com- 
plete somersault on the outer edge of the 
wing of a moving aéroplane while playing a 
solo, we are sure you will get the thrill of 
your life.” 

I’ll say you would! Not even Al Wilson, 
who, high in air, drives a golf ball from an 
aéroplane wing, then leaps from one plane 
to another, can outpoint the musically in- 
clined Miss Boyer. I am not sure what solo 
Miss Boyer plays while turning her aérial 
somersault, but I assume she specializes in 
The Heavens Are Telling. 


The Chicago Noise Court 


Chicago, accustomed to disturbances, is 
trying to keep the saxophone within bounds. 
It does not object to the uproar coming 
from the upper floors of the State-Lake 
Building, where budding saxophonists are 
attending a saxophone school, even though 
that uproar outsounds the rumble of the 
Loop and the squealing of the L trains. It 
does believe, however, in certain quiet 
hours between nightfall and dawn. 

Hence the noise court instituted by 
Health Commissioner Bundesen, who is 
campaigning against persistent and dy- 
namic self-expression which he contends 
“may affect the brain in such a way as to 
cause giddiness, dizziness and nausea.” 
Among the offenders against the peace and 
dignity of Chicago are, according to the 
health commissioner, ‘‘The saxophone 
player who begins his concert at a time 
when people should be sleeping; the rag- 
time player who finds it necessary to keep 
the world awake; the phonograph player 
who makes himself a nuisance late at night; 
the radio fan who turns on the new horn at 
unseemly hours; the early-morning street- 


_ear gongs; the annoying locomotive whistle 


and the automobile horn that screeches for 
the best girl to hurry.” 

Although Commissioner Bundesen hales 
offending saxophonists into court, he is not 
antimusic or antisaxophone. He has spon- 
sored a saxophone sextet in his department. 
This sextet rehearses on the roof of the 
Cook County Building. But it restrains 
itself after the Bundesen curfew has rung. 

Edward C. Barroll, authority on the 
saxophone, hazards the prediction that the 
end of 1925 will find twenty times as many 
saxophone bands in America as at the be- 
ginning of this year. Not only are individ- 
ual and group performances increasing at 
an alarming rate; saxophonists are coming 
upon usin pairs. Not long ago we were pre- 
sented with Filipino Siamese Twins, each 
playing a saxophone. Down in San An- 
tonio a pair of twins recently dawned upon 
the public. They are pretty little girls with 
long curly hair and bright faces, but they 
are joined Siamese-Twin fashion and they 
do saxophone duets! 

France appears to be taking the saxo- 
phone situation more seriously than does 
America. Last June the cables told us the 
French Government had decided to banish 
the multitude of American jazz bands 
which were making life difficult for French 
musicians. 

Prominent saxophonists in this country 
appealed to Secretary of Labor Davis at 
Washington and Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick at Paris, and the French ruling lost 
some of its harshness. Great is the power 
of the saxophone. 

It is becoming more and more strenuous 
for the professional saxophonist each day. 
Arrangers are giving modern saxophone 
players more difficult parts, and there is a 
demand in better bands and orchestras for 
artistic work in the saxophone department. 
In such organizations the trick player has 
given way to the one who thoroughly un- 
derstands ensemble playing. But many 
astonishing results have been accomplished 
by trickery. 

There was the celebrated case of the 
Foster Quartet and the Pizzicato Polka. 
This Strauss number was long a favorite 
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with Gilmore’s Band, because it is filled 
with difficult starts and stops and unison 
and harmonic passages which gave the 
dramatic Irish-American conductor a bully 
chance to show off. For the same reason it 
is a test number for a saxophone quartet 
operating without a conductor, because 
each of the four players, standing in line on 
the stage, had his hands and fingers full—of 
keys. And it is an axiom in the world of 
music that no four men can count time 
alike. Doctor Foster solved the problem of 
the Pizzicato Polka’s starts and stops in a 
unique and, for a long time, mysterious 
manner. For months after the first per- 
formance of that polka as a saxophone 
quartet number, in Carnegie Hall early in 
1910, musicians sat out in front and mar- 
veled at the accuracy of attack exhibited 
by the Foster Quartet. Then the secret was 
revealed. 

The ingenious Foster had cut out and 
concaved a bit of cork which he thrust into 
one nostril. At the intake of breath imme- 
diately before each passage of music a 
sharp but subdued whistle came from 
Foster’s nose. The quartet could hear it, 
but the audience could not. The attack 
was perfect. Engagements galore followed. 
The quartet was a nine months’ wonder in 
the saxophone world. So much for origi- 
nality. 

Carping critics may complain of the 
saxophone craze, but the saxophonists will 
reply, ‘‘We’re not so crazy as the oboe, 
English horn and bassoon players. See how 
many of them have gone to the booby 
hatch!’”? And the records do show that 
there is some foundation for the tradition 
that the players of double-reed instru- 
ments—of which the oboe, English horn 
and bassoon are best known—do have a 
dual mentality and do at times suffer from 
amnesia. 

The oboe is a diminutive wooden pipe 
with a delicate, slightly nasal but wholly 
sweet tone, and is the boss of band or or- 
chestra because its pitch is so stable that all 
other instruments are tuned to it. It is of 
ancient, probably Oriental, origin and in the 
course of its development has been known as 
the shawm, or reed pipe, of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the schalm of King Henry VIII, the 
howeboie or hoeboy of Queen Elizabeth and 
hautboy of Samuel Pepys’ diary. “‘Haut- 
boy” may be translated ‘‘high wood,” re- 
ferring not to a tall chest of drawers but to 
the altitude so easily attained on the small 
musical instrument. 


Oboe’s Cousin 


The first cousin to the oboe is the cor 
anglais, or English horn, which is neither 
English nor a horn, but is really an alto 
oboe with a curved instead of a straight 
double reed and a bulging instead of a 
flaring bell. At first glance an English horn 
looks something like a garfish. 

Tradition has it that Samuel Butler once 
referred to the oboe as a clarinet with a cold 
in its head and to the bassoon as a clarinet 
with a cold on its chest. The first compari- 
son is not bad, but the second does not 
hold. A bassoon looks like the blackened 
trunk of a slender sapling and sounds like a 
barking hippopotamus. It is the base and 
bass edition of an oboe and the clown 
among the wood winds, which include the 
piccolos, flutes, clarinets, oboes. 

Oboe players are said to go mad because 
the oboe’s bore is so small and the instru- 
ment is so delicate that there is constant 
danger of a blow-out or blow-up. The 
oboeist is something like a deep-sea diver— 
always holding his breath. There is con- 
stant pressure not only on the oboe’s 
double reed but upon the oboeist’s brain: 
Incidentally, the oboeist feels the vibra- 
tions of his wooden reedy instrument. This 
is also true of performers on those other 
small-bore, double-reed instruments, the 
English horn and bassoon. Players on 
single-reed instruments do not so suffer. 

The bassoon player is also maddened by 
the long waits between notes. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the double-bassoon 
player. Even in the symphonies and operas 
there are few notes assigned to the double, 
or contra, bassoon; but when it is wanted it 
is wanted badly. Once upon a time a contra- 
bassoon player traveled from New York to 
Pittsburgh just to play one note. 

It must not be taken from the above that 
all players on double-reed instruments are 
mad. Most of them are perfectly normal. 
There are no signs of insanity in the highly 
intelligent faces of Fred de Angelis, for 
twenty years oboeist of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Monsieur Bridet, 
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foremost of French oboeists, or M 
Carlin, first bassoonist of the Garde 
blicaine Band of Paris. 

I took an inventory of a friend’s g 
musical instruments the other day, 
rent retail prices their replacementy 


Oboes oe 5, Aas See ee 
E-flat.clarinet). [as see ot es 
Bass clarinet. 5205. ot. n-ne oa :. 
B-flat.clarinet 4 af%.s) <p se 
Alto clarinet’ ;, 5°54 sss 7 
Finglish horn: 27: kc cee 
Hecklephone:. ; 5). sa--) eto) ye 
Rothophonie .320 2 mauler eee 
Octavon.; .. =.) 5 Jesear ean tan aa 
E-flat soprano saxophone 
B-flat soprano saxophone ......., 
E-flat barytone saxophone. ....... 
Marimbaphone—dulcimer. ....... 
Bagpipes 
Total 
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This is not a complete inventory. 
the prices unusually high, for som 
saxophones are deluxe, with gold plat 
buttons, engraving and other extrava 
But to prove he is far from fooli 
man carries $5000 insurance on his: 
museum. He also carries several tru 


The Boy From Baraboo 


The flute, an ancient instrume 
nishes the bird voi¢e for the banc 
piccolo is to the flute as a dachshw 
a great Dane. One of my earliest ha 
a quiet, likable little fellow name 
Holmes, from Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
and I traveled with the same circu: 
cornetist. I hated Billie because i 
days all circus musicians had to to 
instruments between circus lot an 
cars. This was particularly burd 
after the night show. We all hater 
although Hank Henderson, the bas 
thumper, hated him the most. Billi 
piccolo player. When he finished h 
work he stuck his piccolo in his poe 

In spite of the prevalence of th 
phone, the clarinet remains the dc 
instrument in a modern well-balane 
tary band. European and America 
masters agree that each band shou 
as many clarinets as all other insti 
combined. 

The clarinet—which is an inver 
hoary antiquity, an indirect descen 
the Egyptian pipe and hence a dista 
tive of the Welsh hornpipe, pibcorn ¢ 
cyll—is also blessed with a reed, a 
tube and many keys. But it has 
tough proposition for American m 
since the modern band and orchestr 
to function. Only within this deca 
we had enough genuine clarinetists 
ply the demand. | 

Though the clarinetist is often di 
as a grinning fool sucking a sti) 
though he gets his result by vibi 
column of air much as a saxophoni 
the clarinet has the greatest r 
any band instrument and a tone 
between the flute and oboe. It i: 
military band what the violin is 
orchestra—the lead. 

Fingering a clarinet is much m¢ 
cult than fingering a saxophone. | 
the catalogue specifications for one! 

“Seventeen keys, four rings, rol 
cluding extra A-flat-E-flat lever f 
finger, left hand lower joint; B-| 
key, first finger, right hand upp 
lever for first finger, right hand on {} 
G-sharp key.” 

One must not only be a mech! 
mathematician and musician to) 
clarinet. He must also carry a chi 
tool kit, including grease box, screv! 
needles, pliers, alcohol lamp, spring} 
hooks, cork, wax and a swab. 

Many of the best clarinets are at 
granadilla from Mozambique, Eas 
many of the less expensive ones fr¢} 
ite, a rubber composition. 

The World War, which pushed t 
phone into prominence, almost | 
reed-instrument players out of busi 
though the flat bits of cane sucked 
uously by the reed-instrument pla; 
commonplace enough, practicall) 
them come from the cane fields of tt 


thing else that struck their fancy, 
has been a great shortage of propey 
and seasoned wind-instrument 
since then. 
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THE CAR FOR THE MILLIONS 


Low-cost Transportation 


HE Star Car, with its remarkable motor, 

is commanding the greatest interest at the 
National Automobile Shows. It is impossible 
in this announcement to show or explain the 
numerous features of this motor heretofore 
found only in motors of the highest-priced 
cars. No matter what car you have or intend to 
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buy, if you realize that its value and satisfac- 
tion depend chiefly on its motor, you will be 
sure to examine the cut-open Star Motor at 
whatever National Show you attend, or get 
the details from the nearest Star dealer. It 
embodies the most advanced engineering and 
affords a real standard of comparison. 
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Broadway at 57th Street, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
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“We've got to land it. Look at this.” 
Arnold tossed a letter across to Hastings. 
“That came from those lawyer fellows who 
seem to be running this business. Definite 
enough, isn’t it?” 

Hastings opened the letter and read the 
terse epistle: 

Go after the Erinville Hotel contract. That 
is business you should get. You are to figure it 
close. You should be able to do that and show 
a profit. It is your business to see that you get 
it. It is your business to show a profit. 


Hastings studied the letter carefully, 


then picked up the envelope and examined ~ 


it with equal care. 

“No use,” Arnold commented; “I’ve 
studied that letter for an hour past, and 
I’ve tried to dig some information out of 
old Smith, but he won’t say a word. Every 
time I have seen him he has told me that 
he is merely passing on instructions from 
the owner. That’s all you can get out of 
him.” 

“Well, you got this out of him’”—Has- 
tings tapped the letter—‘‘and that’s defi- 
nite enough. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Go after it as whoever it is suggests.” 

“Looks a wise and statesmanlike course 
to me. This bird seems to be rather keen 
on that particular job.” 

“‘Let’s look at your figures, and see if we 
can shade them a little.” 

After an hour’s figuring Arnold and Has- 
tings had succeeded in clipping some three 
thousand dollars off the tender price. 
“Still leaves us a good profit,”’ said Hastings 
cheerfully. 

““What about chopping off a little of our 
profit?” 

“T hate to mention it, old-timer, but per- 
haps you forget that you are to receive a 
modest percentage on the net business over 
thirty thousand; if you cut profits you are 
cutting your own stipend. Crassly put, I 
admit, but that’s the fact.” 

“Well, let’s cut my profits, then,” Ar- 
nold grinned; ‘‘and a little of our unknown 
friend’s also. That ought to get us the 
business, shouldn’t it?” 

“T should think so.” 


James Howard in his comfortable home 
in town, and Silas Eden in his comfortable 
home just out of town, read the modest 
item to the effect that ‘the Saltfort Engi- 
neering Company had been the successful 
tenderers for the Erinville Hotel, with 
vastly different emotions. 

“T don’t know what’s got into the old 
man of late,’’ Howard remarked to his wife. 
“Used to be the easiest man to work with; 
now he’s a positive pest. He has his time 
pretty well on his hands, and he is using it 
to ferret out all manner of jobs for us to go 
after, just as though we didn’t have our 
hands full enough as it is.” 

Mrs. Howard was one of those who be- 
lieve that every difficulty can be met with 
soft words. ‘Poor boy,’ she murmured, 
her mind the while toying with the thought 
of the perfectly adorable hat she had seen 
yesterday, and hoped to see again today. 

Howard looked up with just the suspi- 
cion of a frown. ‘‘Poor boy will be about 
right,” he snapped, “when that old viper 
sees that we have lost that Erinville con- 
tract.” 


“‘T see that the Saltfort Company has 
that Erinville contract.” Silas Eden cast 
a propitiatory glance in the direction of his 
daughter. ‘“‘Rather a feather in Arnold’s 
bonnet. I believe we were tendering on the 
same contract. I must remember to ask 
Howard about that.” 

“T’m glad, glad that he beat you!” Ei- 
leen had neither forgotten nor forgiven. 

Silas Eden chuckled. 

“Well, I am glad!” Eileen persisted bel- 
ligerently. 

“So am I.” 

“But—but, I don’t understand; you 
let him go, and Nora says you were rather 
nasty about it too.” 

“Was I now?” 

“Dad, do you know I sometimes feel that 
you are getting out of hand?” 

He kissed her lightly, and was off down 
the garden with a buoyant step. 

“Why don’t you invite Arnold up for a 
week-end?” he called back. ‘Tell him I’d 
like to see him.” 

Howard was expecting a somewhat 
stormy interview with his chief, and in that 
he was not disappointed. Silas Eden played 
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all the harp strings on the theme of the 
Erinville contract. Morning found him 
thundering on the lower notes, a blast of 
wrath that even Howard had hardly ex- 
pected. By noon he was up the scale on a 
theme of biting irony. By night it had 
reached the shriller notes of derision, but 
never was Howard out of sound or memory 
of his words. For a week it was the main 
subject of conversation between them, if 
conversation it could be called, where one is 
only a dogged listener. Howard, struggling 
under a mass of work, was nervous and ir- 
ritable, with an irritability that sometimes 
flamed up dangerously, but these outbursts 
were apparently lost on Eden, who con- 
tinued to prod him. 

“‘Outclassed, that’s what we were on 
that job. Their costs are lower than ours, I 
know that. But let them get away with 
these smaller jobs and they’ll build them- 
selves up into a real competitor. Get your 
costs down. But never mind that now. 
The Anchor Insurance Company have 
plans for a new building. That ought to be 
a job for us.” 


Howard was all interest. ‘“‘Where did 
you get wind of that?”’ 
‘‘Traveling around, James. I’ve been 


traveling around; not to Europe, but 
around; just heard of it. You’re in early. 
Go after it; and go after it right this time.” 


In his dingy office George Arnold was 
fingering a letter wrathfully. The letter 
said: 

You got it, but you didn’t make much on it. 
Businesses grow on profits; you might remem- 
ber ert It’s a helpful thought to keep in 
mind. 


With a snort of disgust Arnold tossed the 
letter across to Hastings. “Do you know,” 
he said, “I’m rather coming to the opinion 
that it is actually Smith who owns this 
business. Sounds like him somehow, don’t 
you think.” 

Hastings studied the brief note. “I do,” 
he said, “‘seem to note a resemblance to the 
squeak of that human rubber boot.” 

A moment or so later a messenger dropped 
a note on Arnold’s desk. It bore the ad- 
dress of Smith, Hare & Allen. It contained 
only a single line: 

“Tender on Anchor Insurance Company 
Building.” 

“Jim, did you know the Anchor Insur- 
ance Company was building?” 

“Neither did I. Well, they are. Look 
ati this.’ 

Hastings whistled. ‘‘A ground-floor tip,” 
he said, ‘‘I’m traveling.” And without fur- 
ther comment he was away. 


It was Sunday morning. Silas Eden 
lolled comfortably on a deck chair under 
the trees. He had had a fight with his bet- 
ter nature. His better nature had said that 
it was his duty to go to church. It had said 
so for the past three Sundays without suc- 
cess, and it raised the point with added em- 
phasis on that account. Silas Eden was 
ready to concede the abstract point, but as 
he looked round on the green shadows and 
the lazily passing clouds, a look of stubborn 
resolution crossed his face. His better na- 
ture, familiar with these signs, promptly 
gave up the unequal contest and sat back 
quiescent. 

Around the corner of the house came a 
pair of flanneled figures, Eileen as usual in 
the lead. Silas Eden catching sight of Ar- 
nold pounced on him like a waiting spider. 

“Come here, will you, a minute, George? 
I'd like to have a talk with you.” 

“‘Can’t you let business alone for just one 
day, dad?”’ Eileen demanded petulantly, as 
Arnold resignedly sat down beside him. 

“TI was going to give you a tip. The 
Anchor Insurance Company are building.” 

“Our tender’s in, sir.” 

“Where did you hear about it? I thought 
I was the only one that knew they were 
building.” 

“T hadn’t heard of it. Got a hint in a 
letter from the boss. He’s a poisonous old 
asp, never satisfied with anything, but he 
does seem to have a knack of nosing out 
business.” 

“Did your bid run high?” 

Arnold looked up quickly. He had a sus- 
picion that the elder man was drawing him 
on, but he saw in the face above him only 
a benign interest, though he seemed to 
catch a twinkle in the eye that he found 
hard to explain. 


“Tn one of the notes from my interesting, 
if pestilential boss, he said that a tender 
should maintain a nice balance between 
costs and profits. It was better put than 
that, but that was the sense of it, but we 
figured on that basis.”’ 

“Do you think you’ll get it?” 

“T hope so.” 

“We hope so, too, don’t we, dad?” Ei- 
leen burst in. 

“Don’t go hoping away your own bread 
and butter, young lady. We're after that 
job too.” 

Eileen frowned. “I think it’s a hateful 
arrangement,” she said as she carried young 
Arnold off for a walk. 


“We got that Anchor Insurance Com- 
pany contract,” said Howard a morning or 
so later.. 

There was no enthusiasm in his voice; 
but then, Howard was not given to enthu- 
siasms, and in this present instance his own 
sound judgment on the case did not seem 
to warrant undue optimism. 

“Good,” said Silas Eden. ‘‘Were the 
Saltfort Company tendering?” 

“Yes; they were three thousand higher 
than our tender.” 

“Will we make money on that business?” 

Howard shook his head. ‘“‘ You seemed 
anxious to get that job. We've got it, but 
that’s about all. We’ll not grow wealthy 
over it.” 

“Tt’s a good thing to remember, Howard, 
that dividends are paid out of earnings. No 
earnings, no dividends. The idea, of course, 
is to make profits. I think it would be well 
to keep that idea to the fore. Get your 
costs down. There should be something in 
that business at that figure. It’s up to you, 
now that you have got the job, to make 
money out of it.” 


Arnold looked up from his reading with 
almost a snarl of rage. ‘“‘The old scorpion!’ 
he said. 

The cause of this outburst was one of 
those innocent envelopes, that came every 
so often to darken his horizon. 

His unknown correspondent had written 
bitingly: 

You don’t make money out of business that 
slips through your fingers. When next you go 
after it, go after it to get it. Plan your business 
with that in mind. If you don’t get it there’s 
something wrong with your plan or something 
wrong: with your business. 


The reflection implied brought Arnold 
to a white heat of resentment. If his cor- 
respondent had come out in the open and 
voiced his complaints, he would have re- 
ceived them without resentment; after all, 
the suggestions, and even the reproofs, had 
been constructive. They had done good 
work in the past year. If the business did 
not show him a profit on that percentage ar- 
rangement, it would come very close to it, 
fee he felt that his work had been good. It 

ouldn’t have hurt, he thought, to have a 
word of commendation sandwiched in be- 
tween the reproofs. It had been different 
with old Eden. He had always been ready 
to clap a man on the shoulder when he had 
put something across. 

Despite their separation Arnold had kept 
up a desultory correspondence with How- 
ard. He dropped him a line now. Sort of 
comforting, he felt, to get a little of the 
grouch out of hissystem. He was glad, too, 
to be able to voice his appreciation of the 
kindness of old Silas Eden. 

Howard’s reply was terse. To his refer- 
ence to Silas Eden he had but one comment: 
“Used to be easy to work with, now he’s 
as temperamental as a rheumatic adder.” 

“Seemed all right last time I was up,” 
Arnold ruminated. ‘‘T’ll look him over 
more carefully the next time I see him. 
Wonder if our competition is annoying 


him.”’ It was a pleasant thought, but Ar- 
nold put it aside. ‘‘Never notice us,’”’ he 
reflected. 


Howard under the constant complaints of 
the changed Silas Eden had cut his business 
costs to a minimum. Several times lately 
he had tendered, and tendered successfully, 
for comparatively small undertakings. 
More than that, there had been profit in 
the business. Indeed their profits had 
grown materially. They were working un- 
der a forced draft, but they were going after 
things and getting them. Silas Eden was 
an elusive figure now, often not seen at the 
office for days together. When he turned 
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up eventually it was always with an 
It was a constant marvel to Howard, 
he got his information. He had it, th 
all, and when added to the regular st) 
had been the backbone of their bt 
these extra jobs made their turnover 
amazingly. The old man had a gift 
could be no doubt of that. They we 
ahead of their nearest competitor. 


Howard was surprised that the § 
Company had been able to keep up tk 
He had expected them to cave in lo 
It was a constant surprise to him ft] 
nold was able to make head agair 
stream at all; but Arnold, too, see 
have an uncanny knack of lighting o 
possibilities of business. Howard cc 
how Eden might pick up stray hint 
gestions of new plans, still in their e 
fancy. But Arnold—that was not s 
Yet in the last two instances Arnc 
not only known but had known enc 
secure the contract. 

“Arnold is cutting things pretty 
Howard had remarked to Silas Ede 

The older man’s reply had not be 
cious. ‘‘He got the business, tha 
thing. He’s got a chance to make a 
anyway. Nobody ever made money 
sitting around licking their thumbs. 


Arnold’s indefatigable corresp 
hardly took the same pleasant view 
situation. He wrote: 

Effort is so much capital. You have 
much to spend. If you throw it away | 
ness that is no good to you, you are dis 
capital, and that is virtual defalcation. 


“Got him that time, Jim,”’ Arnol¢ 
the missive across to Hastings. 

“Yep,” said the other. ‘We'll dc 
well on that business. But you’ve 
hand it to him. We’d have lost me 
that tender six months ago.” 

“We're ready for him now. Tha 
he can’t get under our skin any mo 


“Why don’t you ask young Ar 
run up on Sunday?”’ Silas Eden ing 
Eileen appeared. ‘‘Haven’t seen | 


‘quite a while now.” 


“Why don’t you ask him?’ Hil 
torted with some asperity. “I ne 
him when he does come. You get 
a corner, and buzz away about busi 
day long.” 

“Just as you think, my dear. N 
ticularly anxious myself. Won’t s 
for some time though. We’re going 
rope for a month or so.” 

Eileen surveyed him anxiously. 
all right, are you, dad?” 

Her father turned to her inqu 
“Look all right, don’t I?” 

“But I thought you were dé 
against Europe.” 

“No, I’m not set against Euro 
now. Business is all right. We 
away. They can manage all right. 

“Who do you mean by ‘they’?”. 

But he only shook his head, with 

Eileen was puzzled. She had 
looked on her father as a typically 
unimaginative male. She had nevi 
to manage him in the past, never 
understand him. It had been 
enough. But during the past yeal! 
been different, not so easy to und: 
nor so amenable to managemen’ 
that he had been disagreeable. Wi 
he may have been in the office, he ‘ 
that at home. In fact he seemec! 
bubbling over with excitement. ‘| 
about him a sense of enthusiasm 1} 
hard to understand. He was thir? 
had worried Eileen for a while,) 
seemed the better for it. Even he 
did not seem to trouble him now. ! 
he seemed to enjoy it. But Euré 
leen was frankly puzzled. | 

“T’ll write him, dad.” 

“Eh, what?” Silas Eden lool 
his paper. ‘‘Oh, yes; just as yous 
dear.” 


‘ 


James Howard and his wife wes 
somewhat stiffly in Silas Eden’s ?! 
able garden chairs. They had ccé 
special invitation. In the past y! 
visits had been few, and generally 7 
with care to coincide with those! 
ingly numerous occasions when Sis 
was away from home. This time, 
there could be no evasion. | 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Before 


you sign your 


for that new car 
make sure of one thing— 


You want a car that will ‘“‘stand up.” 
Then make sure of this one thing, above all 
—a lubricating system that youcan trust. 
Don’t overlook this! For lubrication, lack 
of proper lubrication, is the cause of 80 per 
cent of all repairs on moving parts. And 
last year motorists actually spent almost 
twice as much for repairs and service as 
for the entire output of new cars! 


Engines, repair men tell us, are seldom 
neglected. It’s the hard-wearing, dust-ex- 
posed chassis bearings that suffer most. 
So look at these bearings. If you find the 
Alemite fittings with the cross pins, you can 
rest assured the manufacturer has given 
you an easy sure way to cut your oper- 
ating costs. The world’s leading fine cars, 
here and abroad, have Alemite. (Now on 
nearly 5,000,000 cars). 


The Easy Way 


Look for the fittings with the cross pin. 
They’re on every chassis bearing—20 to 60 
in all. You’ll find an Alemite gun in your 
tool kit. The spiral bayonet coupling locks 
on to these fittings with a quarter twist. 


A 


| 


check 


An easy turn of the handle shoots fresh 
lubricant entirely through the bearing. It 
develops pressure over 20 times greater 
than the old-fashioned grease cup. 


Clean Bearings 


This high pressure forces out all old, 
grit-laden grease. It cleans as it lubricates. 
Just as changing crank case oil cleans your 
engine bearings. And the fresh lubricant in 
the bearings—under pressure—keeps dust 
and grit out. 

This kind of lubrication—every 500 miles 
—makes chassis bearings outlast the car 
itself. Shackle bolts, after 20,000 miles, 

“show almost no wear at all. And no other 
parts get harder abuse. 


Every 500 Miles 


If Alemite is on your car, resolve right 
now to use it every 500 miles. It is as 


IMI 


oil 


Ve 
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vital as air in your tires, water in your 
radiator or oil in your engine. 


There are two types of Alemite. The reg- 
ular cross-pin fitting and the Zerk type, 
without the cross pin. 


If neither system is on your car, you can 
have your dealer put one on before you 
drive the car away. The cost is only $5.00 
to $20.00. (Fords, special Zerk type, $6.50, 
Chevrolet $3.99, Overland $5.67. Canadian 
prices higher). It will cut your repairs in 
half. It reduced operating costs for the Yel- 
low Cab Co. of Chicago, world’s largest 
taxicab operators, 134c per mile. 


No matter what car you get there’s an 
Alemite system for it. And you’ll find Ale- 
mite lubricating service as widespread as 
crankcase service in filling stations every- 
where, if you do not care to lubricate your 
own car. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us at once. 


The Bassick Manufacturing Co. 
2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


Je, 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. OF.” 


High Pressure Lubrication — 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

In a moment of rather strained silence 
Silas Eden espied two young figures ap- 
proaching in the distance. 

“Do you know, James, I have a feeling 
that we will have to take young Arnold 
back into the firm?” 

Howard did not warm up particularly to 
the proffered olive branch. ‘I don’t fancy 
that he would come, now.”’ There was ever 
so slight an emphasis on the final word. 
“He’s built up a good business, and is get- 
ting on pretty well, and Ke 

““He’s his own master, you were going to 
say?”’ 

““Well—something like that.” 

“T’ll ask him,” Silas Eden said with de- 
cision. 


“Glad to see you again, sir. Hello, 
Nora. Hello, Jim!’’ George Arnold burst 
on the group with exuberant enthusiasm. 

Hileen, misty-eyed and smiling, was be- 
side him. ‘‘Seems like old times,” she 
cried gayly. 

“Yes,’”? Howard replied in sepulchral 
tones. 

Silas Eden turned to Arnold. “I was 
just saying to James that it was about time 
we were getting you back in the firm.” 

“Well, sir, I hope to be associated with 
the firm’’—Arnold looked at Eileen with 
laughing eyes—‘‘but I think I’ll have to 


precise could be learned from them. Wesent 
an affectionate message to the President, who 
had asked the purpose of our meeting; we 
replied in substance that we had come to- 
gether to consider what, if anything, we 
ought to do under the circumstances. Sec- 
retary Lansing had called us together, an 
act which was natural and proper, for he felt 
that there should be common counsel be- 
tween us at so serious a time. 

Nothing was then said about putting the 
Vice President in charge, if for no other 
reason than because we could not judge the 
situation with sufficient clearness to war- 
rant that course. Later it was natural and 
proper to consider whether conditions had 
arisen or were likely to arise which might 
require calling the Vice President to duty, 
but nothing was said or done which implied 
disloyalty to President Wilson or which was 
not based upon considerate sympathy for 
him. I did not know at the time or for long 
afterward of the stroke of paralysis which 
occurred in early October, and when I left 
Washington on the first of November it 
was with the understanding that the Presi- 
dent, who had been very ill, was steadily 
but slowly improving. Secretary Lane 
seems to have had the same thought, for 
two days later, November third, he wrote 
saying that the President “‘is getting along 
very well but I expect it will be many 
weeks before he is himself again.” 

It is interesting to note that Woodrow 
Wilson had written of the duties of the 
Chief Executive more than ten years earlier 
thus: ‘No other man’s day is so full as his, 
so full of responsibilities, which tax mind 
and conscience alike and demand an inex- 
haustible vitality. Men of ordinary 
physique and discretion cannot be Presi- 
dents and live if the strain be not somehow 
relieved. We shall be obliged always to be 
picking our chief magistrates from among 
wise and prudent athletes.’ It has been 
truly written of his own life under the cir- 
cumstances he thus described, “‘ There was 
always a shadow that hung over him, al- 
ways the fear that each new day might 
bring the added ounce of strain that could 
not be endured.” 

In the later days of President Wilson’s 
Administration dark clouds of malignant 
partisan hostility and bitter personal 
hatred gathered thickly about him. The 
Congress of the United States passed no 
resolution of sympathy for the suffering 
President. We must go back to the close of 
Washington’s Administration to find a 
parallel for the torrents of abuse poured 
forth upon the retiring Chief Magistrate. 
His opponents were not content to de- 
nounce measures; they wallowed in hatred 
for the man. When the calm cold finger of 
history shall write in unsparing truthful- 
ness the bad deeds done and the false 
words spoken in those evil months, there 
will be some who once held high estate who 
will ery, if they are then living, to the rocks 
and mountains “Fall on us’’-—that their 
shame may be covered. 
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stay where I am. You see, my old man, 
whoever he is, is a poisonous old scorpion, 
but he has given me a great chance. He 
wasn’t very nice about it, but he made us 
build that business. He bought it for thirty 
thousand, and I’d bet he wouldn’t sell it 
for five times that now. I’m sort of inter- 
ested in it, and in him, and I owe him some- 
thing, don’t I?” 

“Goon, James. You want to say ‘I told 
you so.’ You'll feel better when you get it 
off your chest.” 

But James Howard only smiled a wintry 
smile. 

“Now that I have you all here where you 
can’t very well escape’’—there was a smile 
about the edges of the elder man’s mouth, 
but his face was serious—‘“‘I am going to 
tell you a little story. It’s about myself.”’ 
He paused a moment, and then continued: 
“Tt’s getting close to forty years since I 
first thought of the business, and in that 
time’’—he looked up at his daughter with 
a smile—‘‘I have only had one or two other 
interests. I built that business, and for 
twenty-odd years I didn’t think of much 
else. Then James came and he took part of 
the work, and then you came, George, and 
you took more of it, and I was proud of you 
both, and of the business. But after you 
had been here for a few years I found that 
I didn’t belong; that I was just there, that 
was all. You didn’t leave me anything to 
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do. You didn’t need me. The business 
didn’t need me. Perhaps you’ve forgotten, 
James, but you suggested that I might as 
well go to Europe.” 

“Not much chance to forget,’ growled 
Howard under his breath. 

“T had nothing to do—no part in the 
thing I had made with my own hands. If 
I could take away these interests of yours 
now,” he demanded sharply, ‘‘how would 
you two feel? Old; just as I felt old; and 
I wasn’t old. In years, perhaps, but that 
isn’t the way age comes. Age strikes at the 
heart. You had taken my life away from 
me. You almost made my heart old, made 
me think I had no place—almost. I’m tak- 
ing your suggestion’’—he turned sharply on 
Howard—‘“‘I’m going to Europe—for arest.”’ 

Howard had a quick feeling of relief; but 
it passed, and there came instead an appre- 
ciation of how serious a gap Eden’s absence 
would entail, even though that absence 
were not for long. 

“Don’t know just how we’ll manage, sir. 
I’ve pretty well left the digging for business 
to you. I'll have to get back into that 
again. You need the rest, that’s certain. 
We’ll manage somehow till you get back.” 

There was a flush of pleasure on the 
older man’s face at Howard’s words. 


“You two were too much for me,” he | 


said, as though the story had been uninter- 
rupted. ‘“‘With you both there I don’t 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


I never saw President Wilson again after 
he started on his westward journey. I 
called several times at his home in the 
three years following his retirement, but he 
was out on each occasion. He wrote me 
from time to time cordial and delightful 
letters that are precious, for we seemed to 
draw closer to each other as the months 


PHOTO. BY PUTNAM STUDIOS 
A Giant Tree in the Sequoia National Park, California 


passed. He had walked in the valley of the 
shadow of death; he had trodden the path- 
way of the overthrown; he had paid the 
terrible price exacted by men from those 
who are far in advance of the common 
thought, and he remained to the end the cap- 
tain of his soul, the ‘“‘known soldier,” as the 
poet has called him. The world does not 
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think I could have pushed hard enou 
get in. Besides’’—the freckled-face 
peeped out again from the serious face 
las Eden—‘“‘I owed you a grudge—by 
you—for robbing me of my business, | 
even now, George’’—his hand dropped 
tionately on Arnold’s shoulder—‘“‘Ty 
poisonous old scorpion. Yes,’’ he cont 
happily, as Arnold and Howard wa 
him, speechless, ‘“‘I’m the Saltfort— 


neering Company too. I’m all the 
things you two thought of me. But 
business, James, and yours, Geo 


they’re better businesses, aren’t they? 
you two—you’re better men. And I’y 
a part in that too. You boys can wo 
gether now, as you did before. Andy 
get back home again I am going to 
with you. 

“You didn’t mean to,’ he went on 
soberly, ‘but you almost made my 
think I was old. But I’m not old. 
found a new job. I’ve discovered w 
set out to discover. I have my place, 
mine—nobody can take it away fro 
again. I’m the weigher of men; th 
coverer of hazards that help to make? 
the giver of opportunities; the wat 
of the business.”’ 

He turned, and at the sight of their 
faces, his great laugh boomed out. ‘ 
boys,” he said, ‘‘I’m more than that. 
the ear to the ground.” 


love those who lead it toward great i 
It poisons them, so Socrates; or en 
them, so Jesus; orat the best sings pe: 
joy when their work is done, so Was 
ton, so Wilson. 

It is a singular spectacle which An 
provides to a wondering world. Ay 
cal house so divided against itself ac 
the gayety or gravity of nations, a 
ing to the point of view, but those 
worked and won with Wilson have n 
son to fear comparisons. When Pre 
Coolidge lauded the separation of ow 
ernment functions in his address t 
Daughters of the American Revolutit 
must have been guided rather by fa 
an accepted principle than by any 
visible from the White House porch. 
biting words of his message vetoin 
Bonus Bill need never have been s) 
to a legislature of free men, free to. 
for themselves, free to act as they | 
and free to vote as they believe. | 

The great American experiment ind 
racy is not yet a proved success. O 
may laud our institutions to the ski 
chant the praises of Old Glory amid 
ders of applause, but the best instit 
avail little if ““men decay,’ and th 
that waves over a people whose patr 
can be expressed in dollars and centii 
dishonored one. For patriotism lies ii 
rifice and not in profit, in giving 4 
in getting. It is beyond economic re\ 
for it is a spiritual force; it is of the 
of men, and that is but a sham 
counterfeit which can be appeased }) 
jingling in the pockets. . 

The democracy of America is coms 


. tests more severe than any it has y 


perienced. The scale and the comy} 
under which it must now be carried | 
both unprecedented and are’ both irf 
ing. It does not need the eye of a i 
discern that laws based on narrow! 
vision lead only to disaster, and tha’ 
ery by votes is as ugly as bribery for} 
and more subtly dangerous. The pif 
of science opens new worlds that ne¢! 
laws, laws for the air, laws even {| 
ether as we speak afar; and the mall 
these laws demands intelligence. Pi'l 
ambition is not sufficient; nor the abi) 
pour forth words without knowledg' | 
will any political label serve. For the!" 
men must match the laws of God, wh! 
the laws of Nature. These will have tll! 
exorable way, nor can men repeal or ™ 
them. These laws of Nature lie b@ 
finance and economics, even beneatl! 
acter; and if forgotten or defied or evi! 
understood they work their inesc?4 
penalties. It is not of essential impc# 
whether a message comes from \ 
Harding or Coolidge. The value lies)’ 
truth of the message. If it be the 
Congress will vote against it vainly 
has often done. So it was in the beg™ 
is now, and ever shall be. 


Editor’s Note—This is the tenth and ]t 
series of articles by Mr. Redfield. | 
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SHORT TU. 


nes more agonizing than the old-style 
ian author could ever have experi- 
His was the responsibility of gather- 
om his staff of trained specialists, the 
is elements that make the sure-fire 
eller. 
yr the love of Mike,”’ he shouted to 
his assistant, ‘‘get busy on that open- 
apter!’’ Andy, who used to bea garage 
inie, was now the chief operator of a 
lly constructed linotype and printing 
ne, which had a maximum capacity 
> hundred thousand volumes a day. 
ot so fast, boss,’’ Andy shot back. 
haven’t slipped me the dedication; 
preface either.” 
adication No. 14,’ ordered Under- 
“To my best friend and severest 
my wife, but for whose energy in 
ig the children away from my study 
90k would never have been written.” 
ly fed this dedication into the maw 
: gigantic machine and waited for 
r orders. 
eface A,’? commanded Underwood 
speaking tube that connected with 
eface Department, and two metallic 
. of type came whizzing down the 
atic chute. This was the familiar 
'e Apologetic. 
ly shoved it into the machine and it 
| out, in two seconds, beautifully 


PREFACE 


_riting this simple saga of the simple peo- 
‘ave known and loved in my simple way, 
eset with an overwhelming feeling of my 
nadequacy in setting down these short 
ple annals of the poor. I have attempted, 
xr humbly, to depict, in these pages, the 
ife of the dour folk who cultivate the 
and to show how the other chaff lives. If 
ed in enlisting the sympathy of only 500,- 
ders, I will not feel that my task has been 
“y in vain. THe AUTHOR. 
sse-on-the-Brink, 

River, Mass. 


+ came the Table of Contents. Glanc- 
the synopsis of the work in hand, 
wood dictated to Andy: 


“Part I—COSMIC URGE 


Joe 


“Part II—COSMIC SPLURGE 
Dora 


‘Part III—COSMIC MERGE 
Joe and Dora.” 


1 set,” said Andy, cramming the 
vats into the hopper. “Now for 
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I Hate to See Dad Walking to the Station —it’s His Car.’? ““‘So Do I. We Should Have Gone the Other Way”’ 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


The chief of the Plot Department dashed 
in with his copy for the introductory 
chapter. 

“Tn the little prairie town of Mudbank, 
Ohio, lived Joe Simpkins, the only son, 
thank God, of an alcoholic father and a 
strabismic mother. Joe was a good boy and 
a moron, who tilled the wheatfields of his 
father’s farm, without care or complex— 
until Dora came into his life He 

“So far so good,” interrupted Under- 
wood, and Andy pulled the lever that 
stopped the works. ‘‘Where’s the dope 
from the Character Analysis Department? 


You’ve gotta have some zippy psychological. 


stuff about Dora’s mental make-up.” 

“Here, this will do: ‘Dora was a flat- 
chested, inarticulate, sex-starved spinster 
of forty-three. The only man she had ever 
met was the garbage man, and he was 
always in the dumps. All her nights were 
spent in dreaming dreams which no psycho- 
analyst would dare to publish. These 
dreams possessed, obsessed and repressed 
her even in her waking hours as she went 
about her menial chores. One day she 
ordered from a mail-order house a book 
in a plain wrapper, entitled The Farm 
Girl’s Handy Freud. 

«From this moment on, the grub became 
a ‘butterfly. Without a moment’s notice 
Dora stalked triumphantly out of the 
kitchen door, leaving the greasy dishes in the 
kitchen sink.’”’ 

“©. K.,” said Underwood. “Enough of 
that. Now shoot some more plot.” 

The huge machine began clicking again: 

“Into a sprinkling can Dora emptied the 
contents of a quart bottle of Parfum de 
Jasmin, and sauntering through the wheat- 
fields she left a perfumed trail in her wake. 
To Joe, as he sat at his reaping machine in 
the neighboring field, was wafted this allur- 
ing fragrance. For the first time in the 
nineteen years of his life strange desires 
entered his being. Getting down on all 
fours, with his nose to the ground, Joe fol- 
lowed the scented trail to a grove of syca- 
mores, where she stood waiting.” 

A copy boy rushed in at this point from 
the Dialogue Department. and handed 
Underwood a sheaf of papers. 

Glancing hastily through them Under- 
wood began interlarding the story with 
these selections: 


ca VRNOMee = Are... 
Dora. 

“Glub, glub,” groaned Joe, who was still 
under the anesthesia of the perfume. 

‘My love,” she hissed, “‘why are you so 
marticulate, so inchoate, so inept?”’ 


. you?” breathed 


WS AND ENCORES 


“Je t'aime,” he heaved, at last, in French. 

“Not so fast,” she quivered. ‘It is too 
much—too much. I must go away from 
here—far away—into the world. I must 
see life!”’ 


As the proofs emerged from the machine 
they were carried on fast-moving belts past 
a small platform, where were stationed a 
corps of proofreaders equipped with blue 
pencils with which they marked correc- 
tions with lightning speed. 

Into the machine Andy continued to feed 
various bits of Plot, Dialogue, Description 
and Analysis. 

An expert from the Travel Bureau con- 
tributed the account of Dora’s wanderings 
from the time she left Joe prone among 
the wheatfields, through the mazes of her 
dizzy experiences among the literati of 
Chicago and the inebriati of New York, 
until she came back, disillusioned but en- 
nobled, to the dear old kitchen sink with 
its familiar stack of still-unwashed dishes. 

“All this novel needs now,” put in 
Underwood, ‘“‘is some Quaint Characters, 
indigenous to the soil and necessary to the 
thickening of the plot.” 

From a large cabinet labeled Characters, 
a file clerk brought some cards, numbered 
and cross-indexed. From these Under- 
wood selected: 


“No. 38—A_ garrulous, one-toothed 
grandmother, who spends her time making 
caustic remarks from a rocking-chair, and 
getting splinters in her large bare feet. 

“No. 47—A hardware merchant and pil- 
lar of the church, who sins in secret. 

“No. 51—The village librarian, who cir- 
culates gossip and sometimes books.” 


“Hot stuff!’’? commented Andy. ‘Now 
for asnappy finale. What’ll it be—wedding 
bells or tragedy?”’ 

“Tragedy, of course. That’s the fashion- 
able ending this year,” replied Underwood. 
“We'll have Dora stab Joe with a can opener 
because he refuses to wash the dishes. By 
the way, Andy,’ he continued, looking at 
his watch, “I’ve got to get home for an 
early dinner tonight. You dope out the 
finish; will you?” 

“Sure,” grinned Andy. And then, as 
Underwood dashed out of the office, “ But 
say, boss, ain’t this book gonna have a 
title?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said Underwood, and 
without stopping in his mad rush for the 
subway he threw back over his shoulder, 
“Just call it Wild Oatmeal.” 

—Oliver Lea. 


We spent 50 years 
learning to make 
one grade of shovel 
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Who Is the 
Best Judge of a 
Shovel for 
Railroad Use? © 


Ware you get down to rock ; P| 
ballast—not the Purchasing : 
Agent or the Chief Engineersomuch | 
as the section foreman and the fire- 
man. They dive with the shovels. 
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That is why we are always tickled 
to death when we get a letter from 
one of these men telling us how good 
Red Edge Shovels are. For instance, 
this from one of hundreds of such 
communications: 


Wea 
ee ca 


“Will you please quote price on your 
long handle Red Edge Shovels. A 
Red Edge will last four years on 
gravel tracks if good care is taken. 
And the long handle saves many a 
backache that we get from short 
handle shovels.”’ 


F. G. Snodgrass, Section Foreman. 


Most firemen and section hands pre- 
fer Red Edge to any other make, 
because of its perfect balance, its 
permanent sharp edge and rigidity. 
Make a few inquiries among your 
own men and see. In fact, numbers 
of railroaders buy Red Edge out of 
their own pockets when they could 
draw another make of shovel for 
nothing. 


But—why handicap the efficiency 
of your men—why weaken their 
loyalty—by furnishing them inferior 
tools? Particularly when Red Edge 
costs you less than any other make. 
Why less? Because a Red Edge 
outlasts the ordinary shovel two or 
three to one. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 


WYOMING, PENNA. 
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ADE FROM FRESy 
RIPE TOMATOES, SPICES, 
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PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
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DUES € OMBEER EADY: 


The secret of a good appetite! The joy The best evidence of its popularity is” 
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4ypening day came and with it the an- 
ent that one of the leaders of the 
am was dead of colic. The two eights 
vecome an eight and a four now. The 
4, went on. The show reached Lexing- 
<entucky, on a nasty, drizzly day, and 
ght-horse team started down a steep 
ith one of the show’s heavy wagons. 
hout from the driver. A frantic effort 
ss a brake which refused to obey. The 
4 slid forward upon the rumps of the 
3t horses and pressed them against the 
head. The team shied, scrambled to 
it of the way of the heavy object be- 
dit, and then, eight frantic animals 
§ at top speed, they broke beyond 
1. 


an awful two blocks it continued. 
a lead horse stumbled, slaunched in 
of the others, and wagon and horses 
in a horrible tangle, while circus men 
in vain to aid them. When at last 
ation was possible, two of the horses 
ead and a gaunt-eyed driver was call- 
rt a revolver to kill a third, hopelessly 
ed from broken bones. The two eights 
mly two fours and an extra now. And 
xt day that extra was in harness. A 
ear had struck one of the teams, kill- 
je leader outright. 
‘: show reached Kansas City and picked 
(2 horse which had been left there in 
ing, breathing easier again with the 
ssion of an extra. But the surcease 
¢ only two days. In crossing the in- 
rable switches near the leading runs, 
‘el horse caught a hoof in a switch 
rpecame excited, jerked frantically and 
ff his hoof. There was nothing to do 
e the revolver again. : 
eningly that ended the jinx. The re- 
Ing eight horses were put into one 
fand the season ran along without 
tp. Then came the closing of the show 
‘¢ Worth, in a fight against a norther 
¢ coated every inch of the canvas with 
d delayed the loading of the train 
lar past midnight. Tired men dragged 
ivay to their bunks. The train pulled 
,athered speed and began to work its 
rorthward. Hardly had dawn come 
drowsy men were leaping from the 
jules, pulling on their clothes as they 
here had come that most dread call 
hi circus: 
fre! Fire!” 


Fire in thc Horse Car 


sas a horse car; the car which con- 
€, among others of the baggage stock, 
jight-horse team. A spark from the 
it had sifted into hay, smoldered there, 
ljurst into blazing destruction. When 
it) hostlers succeeded in rescuing their 
fs it was found that four of the eight 
rays and dapples had been burned 
lyenough to disfigure them for circus 
~hough leaving them otherwise sound, 
fey left the life of a trouper for that 
,pntractor’s camp at a price of fifty 
a) apiece. Somehow the remaining 
‘janaged to survive misfortunes and 
wed with the show as all that was left 
veights that never materialized. That 

/wner always felt a keen interest in 
He should have. They 
€nted $9000, besides shipping costs. 
jl the travel of that season it had 
mpossible exactly to match these 
at their ranks might be kept filled. 
e color had been right the weight 
off, and so it went. In fact, get- 

Tses when one wants them is not at 
‘Saple matter. A few years ago, one of 
ocr was traveling from North 
14 into Pendleton, Oregon. Two 
(in the morning came, and with it the 
a1 signals of the night watchman for 
“Iergency brakes. A horse car contain- 
‘Waty-seven head of baggage stock had 
1 scovered afire, and from workmen 
rik dy the circus crew piled forth to 


- 


ushe fire was well started, blazing so 
nj that it was deemed necessary to 
ae the cars before efforts were made 
‘the captive stock. The signal was 
piece misunderstood! Down the 
k/ent the engine with its blazing car, 
ele men of the show trotted beside 

7 at the first instant, to leap to the 
S»pen them and lead out the frantic 

But soon they were shouting and 

their arms in futile attempts at sig- 
_ |*he engine was gaining speed; soon 
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it was beyond the sound of their voices, and 
traveling at forty miles an hour toward a 
water tank, milesaway. The inevitable hap- 
pened. The speed of the train fanned the 
flames. When the engine stopped every 
horse was dead. 

That night the cireus worked while it 
grieved, sending forth messages to every 
hamlet and town in the vicinity of Pen- 
dleton to produce every horse available for 
purchase, that the places of the missing 
stock might be filled. When the show 
rolled in, hours behind time, the circus 
grounds were fairly alive with horseflesh of 
every possible description. But out of the 
300 or more animals which offered them- 
selves, only six were found available for 
circus work, and this when lines were more 
loosely drawn than usual. In fact, the 
twenty-seven horses were not fully re- 
placed until the show had reached St. Paul, 
Minnesota, a month later. 

These were working horses. When it 
comes to a rosinback or ring horse, the 
matter is even more difficult. 

A peculiar animal is the rosinback. His 
work is of the sort desired in only one place 
in the world, the circus ring, and he must 
be born to it as truly as the artist to the 
brush. When an equestrian wants a new 
mount he can’t simply send to a livery 
stable or a horse market and get one. He 
must search, and keep on searching. More, 
the season may pass without success. 


Horses That Keep Time 


In the first place, the ring animal isn’t 
merely the hobby horse which he appears 
to be from the circus grand stand. The high 
school and ménage horses which do their 
various steps and tricks along the hippo- 
drome track may be more showy and their 
stunts appear more difficult, but that is 
only a matter of looks. The statue horses 
which strike new poses with the lifting of 
the canopies may seem to have steadier 
nerves, but if you loak closely you’ll often 
notice that their stillness demands a price 
every moment in offerings of sugar. The 
Wild West horses may appear to have a 
sense of distance that is marvelous, but the 
equestrian director will tell you that they 
are like kindergarten students compared to 
a real ring horse. 

In fact the rosinback—a circus person 
absolutely refuses to acknowledge that it is 
spelled ‘‘resin’’—must be the exception to 
the zoélogist’s rule that a horse ranks only 
75 per cent in memory and reasoning power 
against the elephant’s 100 per cent, for the 
ring horse cannot and must not forget, even 
to a step of the pace which carries him 
about the ring. Once that choppy spring- 
board gait is changed at the moment when 
aman or womanis taking off in asomersault, 
and the workmen will run into the ring with 
a piece of canvas to gather up what once was 
a performer. 

The rosinback must be a sort of equine 
clock, ticking always exactly the same and 
never once out of time. It isn’t every horse 
that can live up to these requirements, to 
say nothing of the rudimentary qualifica- 
tions. In the first place, one never sees a 
dark-colored ring horse. They’re cream or 
dapple gray, partly for appearance, but 


mainly for the thing which makes them 
rosinbacks—the bag of powdered rosin 
which is applied to their backs and rumps 
immediately before they go into the ring 
and as assiduously brushed out the moment 
their labors are over. It is this rosin which 
makes equestrians; a horse’s hide other- 
wise is as slick as ice. 

Nor did one ever see a long-legged ring 
horse, unless he happened to be a bad 
mistake. He must be short-legged, broad- 
backed, broad-hipped, as steady of gait as 
a plumb line, equally steady of nerves; 
possessed of large quantities of common 
sense; and, once in the ring, he must be of 
the type that can be trained to disregard 
everyone and everything in the world save 
his rider. A real rosinback will keep right 
on loping in that same jerky, springy 
pace, no matter if the tent blows down. Of 
curiosity he must have none; and when it 
is realized that the ordinary horse is as 
curious as the proverbial cat, one can under- 
stand the catastrophe when a rider an- 
nounces the necessity for new ring stock. 

Partly for that reason, and partly for 
the one that the horse is as much of an 
equestrian’s act as he is himself, the riders 
of the circus own their stock, and it is their 
personal funeral when necessity for an ad- 
dition arises. Then comes the search! 

As, for instance, that of Homer Hobson, 
the head of the Hobson Family, long a 
feature with one of the large circuses. 
Homer possessed what in the circus world 
is untold riches—two boys who were grow- 
ing up in the same line of endeavor as their 
father and mother. It meant double train- 
ing, for the boys and for a new horse. 
Hobson went at his task with forethought. 

He belonged to the old school of circus 
actor who could do anything, with the 
result that the first day of his search found 
an addition to the circus band in parade. 
It was Homer Hobson, sitting high on the 
clown band wagon, blowing lustily upon a 
trombone and keenly appraising every 
horse along the parade route. 

“Got to have him with a long body,” he 
told his mates of the band. “Long as all 
get-out. If those kids take to riding I’ve 
got a new finish for the act.” 


The Hobsons’ Find 


So the clowns searched too; every sight 
of a dappled-gray animal caused a craning 
of necks and hurried consultations. But 
the days passed without result. More, 
weeks went by, and months. Then one day 
the driver of a scavenger cart gaped sud- 
denly as a clown atop the band wagon 
dropped his trombone, made a flying leap 
to the ground and approached him. 

“That your horse?’”’ asked the excited 
newcomer. 

““Reckon he is,”’ said the scavenger man. 
“T’ve got a bill of sale for him.” 

“é Busy?” 

“Not so much.” 

The clown dived into a pocket of the 
clothing under his clown suit. 

“‘Give you ten dollars if you’! drive him 
to the circus grounds.” 

Out they went, clown and horse and 
scavenger cart. There had been an early 
arrival that day and the ring banks were 
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already up. Together they unhitched the 
horse and led him into the ring. He was 
made to gallop, then to step, and gallop 
again. Then Homer Hobson went yelling 
across the big top to assemble Mamma 
Hobson and all the little Hobsons. The 
searched-for thing had been found! Today, 
four years later, Long Nile—he’s one of the 
longest, shortest-legged horses in the circus 
business—carries the Four Hobsons on his 
back for the finish of an act, while some- 
where a scavenger-wagon driver wonders 
whatever became of that fool circus man 
who paid him $150 for a $75 horse without 
ever batting an eye; while young Homer, 
new clown of the act, hopes that when he 
branches out for himself he ean get a horse 
for his act as cheap as his dad did. A 
real ring horse, measuring perfectly to all 
qualifications, is worth about what one 
desires to ask. 

And the strange part of it is that a good 


_percentage of them have the same prosaic 


beginnings as Long Nile. I knew of one 
that served its time in the harness of a coal 
cart. Another went from a plow to the 
horse tents, spotted from a vestibule as a 
circus train one morning was making a late 
run into town. Others have come from the 
baggage stock of the circus itself. Every 
new horse is an object of interest to the 
equestrian; and if the animal should hap- 
pen to be short-legged, with a springy gait 
and a supreme disdain for the usual things 
which cause equine skittishness, it isn’t 
long until the baggage-stock horse tents 
see him no more and a new groom is work- 
ing in the pad room. 


Meeting the Elephants 


But let it not be believed that a ring 
horse goes straight into performance. More 
often he is merely with it from a month to 
a whole season or a year before ever the 
audiences see him. For there are many 
steps of education yet to come, once his 
worth has been decided—the first thing 
being an introduction to the elephants. 

Some way or other, everything about a 
circus seems to hinge on its elephants. 
They’re like Maine in an election; as the 
elephants go, so goes the circus. And as the 
horse goes when it meets these elephants, 
so often goes his future. It’s a pretty good 
index as to the quality of his nerves. 

It is an operation of delicacy, that meet- 
ing with the elephants. Horses don’t like 
the process of introduction. More, once 
let them be forced into that greeting, and it 
may result in a useless animal, owing to the 
fixture in his mind that the taking of him 
into proximity of fearsome things has been 
some sort of punishment. An elephant is 
liable to bob up most anywhere around a 
circus lot, and it’s a good thing to know 
that horses won’t be bothered by five or 
six tons of elephant flesh ambling into the 
horse tents for a little visit. 

Therefore the meeting is one of cajolery, 
of petting or urging on with lumps of 
sugar, and more petting and more cajolery, 
to be repeated and re-repeated until at last 
the horse learns that an elephant is a pretty 
good fellow after all. Following that, the 
acquaintanceship may go even further. 
Every circus has its elephant horse, looked: 
upon as a pal by the pachyderms, to be 
trusted implicitly, followed anywhere; and 
should those same pachyderms take a 
notion to distribute themselves over the 
landscape by means of a stampede, the 
approach of the faithful old elephant horse 
often means as much in the calming of 
frazzled nerves as the presence of the bull 
keeper himself. 

An elephant simply loves to smother 
somebody or something with affection. 
When he turns loose his love it bubbles 
forth by the ton and he doesn’t care who 
knows it. With the result that on small 
shows, where space is limited and horses 
and elephants are often loaded together, 
there is always more or less discomfort ow- 
ing to the fact that when the horses want to 
go out and work, the elephant department 
simply insists on ambling along also. On 
one show is a horse named Mother Goose, 
which does nothing more to earn her living 
than to stand in the elephant picket line. 
For years she served as the mount of the 
bull keeper, or elephant superintendent, 
finally becoming too old for active work. 
So they put her in the horse tents, there 
to remain on pension until the end of the 
season. 
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Watch This 


Column 


ZASU PITTS 


MARY ASTOR 
MORE OF THE “WHITE LIST” 


Strong in dramatic and 
comedy situations, full of what the 
theatre knows as ‘“‘big moments,” and 
scenically magnificent, the plays in 
the ‘‘ White List”’ are occupying much 
of the attention .of theatre managers 
all over the country. 


These plays can be seen by 
every member of the family. They 
are clean and fine in all respects. If 
you will look over the stars, the casts 
and the directors chosen to produce 
them, you will be on the watch for 
them in your neighborhood. 


LAURA LAPLANTE 
and EUGENE O’BRIEN in 
“‘Dangerous Innocence,’’ a play based 
on the novel, “Ann’s an Idiot,’ by 
Pamela Wynne. The cast includes 
Hedda Hopper, Martha Mattox and 
William Humphrey. Director, Wm. 
Seiter. 


JACK HOXIE in “Ridin’ 
Thunder,” with Katharine Grant 
and Francis Ford. Directed by Clif- 
ford Smith. 


HERBERT RAWLIN- 
SON and MADGE BELLAMY in 
“The Man in Blue,’’ from the Red 
Book Magazine story, ‘“‘The Flower 
of Napoli,’ by Gerald Beaumont. In 
the cast are Cesare Gravina, Martha 
Mattox, Dorothy Brock, Jackie Mor- 
gan, Harry Mann and Nick de Ruiz. 
Directed by Edward Laemmle. 


The ‘“‘ White List”’ is the re- 
sult largely of helpful suggestions 


from you, and it’s areal pleasure to receive 
your ideas. Write as often as you wish. 


Look for HOUSE PETERS 


in ‘‘The Tornado.’’ It has been 


highly praised by the critics. And don’t 
forget to see ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame’’ with LON CHANEY, who will 
achieve another triumph in ‘‘ The Phan- 
tom of the Opera.’’ 


: Many have written that they have en- 
joyed reading Universal’s booklet. Have 
you sent for your copy? It’s gratis. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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But it didn’t work. First Old Mom, then 
Freida, then Alice, then Major and Pete 
and Mary, all lady and gentleman ele- 

phants, pulled up their stakes and went 
over to the horse tents also. Which para- 
phrase of the mountain and Mohammed 
was not particularly pleasing to the circus 
folks, inasmuch as the elephants insisted on 
staying there. So they moved Mother 
Goose over to the picket line, and there 
she has been ever since, sharing the 
elephantine hay. 

But for that matter, the circus seems to 
be naturally a place of strange animal 
friendships. In winter quarters, when 
money is steadily going out and as steadily 
refusing to come in, many of the shows 
adopt the custom of feeding what they 
term Navajos, or condemned horses, to the 
cat animals. The horse, in the person of 
the zebra, is the natural meat of the lion, 
and the other cats seem to relish it equally. 
Navajos, which, if they are not killed for 
lion meat, will be killed for glue anyway, 
are far cheaper than sides of beef—the 
eat food of the summer—with the result 
that the winter quarters of many shows 
have their Navajo pen of worn-out beasts 
waiting for a merciful death that will 
relieve them of the agony of labor and 
the whip. Owners of poor, bony, worn-out 
horses seem to have a particular flair for 
dodging humane officers. 

And it happened that in the winter 
quarters of one of the big shows an animal 
trainer decided to put on as a feature for 
the next season a horse-riding tiger. He 
went to the humane officer of the city and 
told him his plans. Then he selected the 
most movable creature out of the Navajo 
pen, padded him well on the neck and 
haunches and began his training. 

The tiger, a dependable leaper out of an 
established act, was brought into the ring 
and sent upward to a pedestal above the 
horse’s back. The Navajo was moved 
beneath it and the tiger sent downward to 
the platform on the ancient bony animal’s 
back. There it obeyed instinct and struck 
with the kill stroke at the base of the spine, 
only to find that thick padding broke the 
force of the blow and foiled the penetration 
of the fangs. As for the Navajo, the fact 
that something was trying to kill him 
didn’t seem to make much difference. He 
was too far gone anyway to notice a little 
thing like that. The training went on. 


A Reprieve for His, Glueship 


A week passed and the animal man 
cocked his head. The old Navajo was 
seeming to take a bit more of interest in 
life. Another noticeable thing was that his 
ribs and hips were less protuberant than 
they had been. Another week went by and 
His Glueship took on more of flesh and 
energy than ever; while the tiger seemed 
to have gained the knowledge that this 
wasn’t a feast especially designed for his 
benefit, and began to desist from his 
attempts at murder. Finally the blinders 
were taken off the horse, then the padding 
was thrown away. It wasn’t needed. And 
the order for a horse to take the Navajo’s 
place was countermanded. He had fat- 
tened and grown sleek. He was fairly 
swift of movement; rest and good food had 
restored what the grueling labor, the deep- 
biting whip and the cruelty of a rag 
picker’s wagon had taken away from him. 

They didn’t kill 
the Navajo forlion 
food. He’sstillin 
the arena, with a 
tiger riding on his 
back during per- 
formance hours; 
and the trainer 
doesn’t appear to 
worry when 
they’re turned in 
with each other. 
They’ve become 
friends through 
the simple fact 
that performance 
means exercise to 
that tiger—a 
thing for which all 
caged animals are 
grateful—and 
feeding time im- 
mediately after- 
ward for the 
Navajo, and one 
could ask no more. 

But to return to 
the life of the ring 
horse, once he has 
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passed inspection. His is a life of routine 
from that moment on. The first thing that 
he must learn is to perfect the pace which 
has qualified him in the beginning. Bare- 
backed, with only a halter, he is affixed to 
a lunge line leading to the hand of the 
trainer in the middle of the ring. Then an 
hour or so at a time, day after day, he is put 
through that pace; there must be never a 
faltering, never a break. And the trainer’s 
voice never rises above a monotone. 

Weeks, perhaps, with nothing but this 
schooling. After all, the pace is the thing; 
gauged at a tempo that never varies, a 
gallop that isn’t a gallop, a canter that falls 
short of the name, a gradual progression 
which gives the appearance of speed, yet 
which is not fast by any means, with the 
hoofs barely high enough to clear obstruc- 
tions, and with the hips never varying in 
their rise and fall. 


Merely Atmosphere 


After that the music, built to the cadence 
of the horse rather than leading it, and the 
equine knowledge that when the band stops 
he also must halt. At the same time the 
ring whip, cracking lustily, fiercely in fact, 
combined with the education of the horse 
that this is a part of the act, not a thing of 
punishment. Watch closely the next time 
you see an equestrian act. You'll notice 
that if the whip ever touches that horse at 
all, it is a long-drawn motion that would 
hardly sting the hand of a baby. The fierce 
crackings are merely atmosphere and signals. 

Not until all this is accomplished does 
the rider even touch the back of the horse. 
Then for days he merely rides astride, 
shifting his position from the neck to the 
saddle, then to the hips and back again. 
That horse must become accustomed to 
weight on any part of his back, and not 
until this is fully accomplished does the 
equestrian rise to his feet. Weeks follow. 
Gradually the positions are changed, from 
straight standing to foot and knee, to 
slight jumps, then bigger ones and finally— 
day of all days—to the somersault. 

This, combined with other training which 
goes on simultaneously—the banners, held 
designedly low so that the horse may run 
into them time after time until he learns 
that they are things not to be noticed at 
all. The gradual forcing of concentration 
on the part of the animal until his brain 
becomes a single-track thing, holding but 
one thought—to hold a certain pace as 
long as the music continues and then stop. 
It all may consume only the interim in the 
winter quarters between one season and the 
next. Then again it may take two years of 
constant work. A ring horse is perfected 
animal machinery and time is no object. 

For that matter, the same holds true of 
every circus horse that exhibits under the 
big top. Sugar and cajolery and a small bit 
of education at a time—such is the history 
of the statue animal, the haut ménage, even 
the bucking horse in the Wild West exhibit, 
for he is a trained beast too. For each one 
there is the matter of individuality to be 
considered, each to his particular tricks. 

“Tt is like the schoolroom,” said Herr 
Christianssen, one of the greatest horse 
trainers. ‘‘Some pupils are good pupils and 
some are not so good. You teach first the 
horse his A B C’s, to step and go, go and 
step. You treat him nice and tell him he 
is a fine horse. It makes no difference 


A Circus ‘‘Six’’ in Parade 
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whether you are training one or P| 
four like I have in my act. He must 
his A B C’s. After that you teach hi 
whole alphabet, like you would tee 
child in school—just a little more, a 
just a little more, and you can count 
that he will not forget. 

“Because horses,’ he said, ‘‘ outsj 
their stubbornness and willfulness 
routine animals. When one of them d: 
do his tricks it is not because he ha 
gotten, but because he takes the r 
that this is the one time when he do 
want to do anything for anybody.” Vi 

upon Herr Christianssen lifted an up} 
and showed the missing space onc 
cupied by two teeth. “My nicest h 
he said, “he did that. Then he 
through his whole act without @ 
word from me. Good reason! My i 
was so swollen I could not talk, ar) 
horse, he knew!” 

““Derned right, he knew,” echoed a 
close by. “They all know. Didn) 
mule throw me three times today ai 
for half an hour like he didn’t know 
it was all about? Tryin’ to bull m 
he’d forgotten his act! Huh! Wha; 
forgot was that I took him out of p} 
last spring, after I’d been away fro} 
show five years, and inside o’ an ho] 
him doin’ every trick that he’d ever, 
And this without anybody hardly | 
two words to him since I’d been | 
They’re just like humans, these nags. |} 
may need a little brushing up after ty 
been away from the racket for a wil) 
it’s all there just the same.’ 

Which, however, was hardly the 
with one show that decided to offer) 
thing a bit different in the way of ° 
flesh. The United States Governme | 
tried the experiment of crossbree} 
Rocky Mountain burro with a (¢ 
zebra from Africa. It was a wot 
experiment. If ever there was a} 
model jackass, this was it. There w?! 
stripes of the zebra and the long ears[! 
burro; there was the excitability | 
wild animal and the stubbornness tl). 
be found only'in a Rocky Mountain mm 
when it doesn’t want to do sombi 
There was the fierceness of the vel é 
the placidity of a velvet night in ti 
lands. After the United States Cie 
ment had given them up as a bad jo th 
gravitated to the circus. 


| 
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Very Special 


I believe I know their record tle, 
happened to be press agent for thé ’ 
and wrote its programs. After tht 
unsuccessful season of attempting)! 
something out of the Five United}ta 
Government hinnies, as they wereal 
we finally merely put the following ‘0! 
program and let it go at that: i 


“SPECIAL—SPECIAL— SPECiL. U 
“The Five United States hinni, J 


from far-off Africa and the famo! 
eared burro of the Rocky Mountain 
the special training and direction of pi 
Sharp, will now enter the center 1¢.4 
PROCEED TO DO AS THEY PILIis! 


Sometimes these hinnies stayeri 
center ring. More often they 
themselve' fi 


oferta 
the towr 
yard g/@ 
For yeis 
trainers vI* 
vain. Tp 
day Prifé 
Sultan, to © 
getic Be 


out of th 
takin 
himself |! 
Followin W 
the hinni 


Contined 
f “pag 6a) 
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HE INSTRUMENT OF THE 


that long roll of great pianists who 
thosen the Steinway for use and 
chip, there comes year after year a 
lof admiration for its astonishing 
bity. Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, 
non, Grainger, Levitzki—these and 
[pianists insist that, next to its 
Clous singing tone, the durability 
h Steinway is its most impressive 
teristic. And it is this durability, 
ito every Steinway during the five 
sand eleven months required for 
4jtion and construction, that trans- 
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4{ GRAINGER PLAYS “WEDDING DAY AT TROLDHAUGEN” > 


forms its purchase into the soundest of 
investments. 
The Steinway is made in numerous 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or 
near you through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and 
the balance will be extended over a period of two 
years. *Used pianos accepted’ in partial 
exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, STEINWAY HALL 
109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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IMMORTALS 


styles and sizes to fit your home. It is 
sold at the lowest possible price as a 
matter of principle, and will fit your in- 
And it pays dividends on your 


investment year after year, decade after 


come. 


decade—in increased appreciation of the 
great music that finds new life and new 
meaning through the matchless Steinway 
tone, and in its definite gift of perma- 
nence. For the Steinway will be an ever- 
lasting joy, not only to you, but to your 
children and your children’s children. 
You need never buy another piano. 


THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Because they’re made 
right, styled right, priced 
right and intelligently 
fitted by experts in our 
own stores, discriminating 
men, for nearly a quarter 
century, have preferred 
Hanover Shoes. Next time 
you buy shoes look up the 
nearest Hanover Store, or 
write for our new catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


P Style W287D 

Tan Thistle Brogue 
Oxford with 
Stormwelt—$5 


Style 40D 
Black Kidskin 
Lace Shoe—-$5 


Hanover Shoes are made in our own factor- 
ies and sold only through our own stores 


Style 873 
Men’s Tan Army grain 
Blucher Storm Boot 
16” top, bellows tongue 
Price $6; 8” height $5 


=<cia 


Also made in 
Boys’ and 
Little Men’s 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

the everlasting daylights out of the lions, 
hee-hawed their victory and then went out 
to look the town over. About that time the 
baggage department wanted a four-horse 
team for the monkey wagon. It got what 
it wanted——in the Five United States Gov- 
ernment hinnies. Two weeks later they 
were transferred to a vehicle the weight of 
which was more in keeping with their en- 
ergy. They only had run away with the 
monkey wagon six times! 

Which goes to show that a circus can 
find use for almost anything, once it is in 
the outfit, even to the extent of creating 
that use. To wit, Glass-Eyes. He was a 
four-year-old when he came on the show, a 
calico, glass-eyed, or white-eyed, man- 
eating, horse-killing, cow-hand-murdering 
fiend. They thought. he’d make a great 
bucking horse. He did. He knocked every 
cow hand in the Wild West department 
goggle-eyed and then added to the daily 
attraction by attempting to chew or stamp 
him to death. It wasn’t long until the 
Wild West buckin’-hoss contest became a 
ropin’ contest, to see who could be the first 
to hog-tie Glass-Eyes and drag him off 
some unlucky cow-punch before they called 
the ambulance. In the horse tents, he 
kicked and bit and cavorted until it was 
necessary to give him the space usually 
occupied by four horses. Down at the 
cars it was deemed advisable to build him 
a special box stall so that he couldn’t 
murder his companions. About the time 
that he kicked the side out of this the 
circus decided to cure him by means of an 
operation. 

There was only one trouble. It was too 
successful. When Glass-Eyes came out of 
it he was a changed horse. The world 
sailed by without ever a blink from him; 
the man-eater had become a saint. No 
longer did he bite and kick and chew. He 
was what is known in the circus as a 
dead-up, too lazy and indifferent even to 
obey the command of the bridle; so un- 
concerned in fact that the circus owner 
stopped before him one day, rubbed his 
chin and turned to the boss hostler. 


The Only Living Balloon Horse 


“What’re we going to do with this hay- 
burner?’”’ he asked. ‘‘He ain’t any good, 
don’t take any interest in anything.” 

“Tnterest?”’ The boss hostler grinned. 
“Say, you could send that baby up in a 
balloon an’ he wouldn’t know what was 
goin’ on!” 

Whereupon the circus owner went away 
and did some thinking. When the next 
season came the billboards bore the an- 
nouncement of the ‘‘Only Living, Breath- 
ing Balloon Horse in Captivity.” It was 
Glass-Eyes. Twice daily, rain or shine, the 
unconcerned animal was led to a platform 
above which rode a gas bag built on the 
blimp order. The usual beautiful lady 
vaulted into the saddle. Then a windlass 
creaked and the balloon was raised to the 
top of the tent, carrying its horse and 
rider, while red fire glared and rockets and 
pin wheels popped and sizzled at the edges 
of the platform. 

Did Glass-Eyes budge? Not a budge! 
He’d found his place at last; and if any 
show of emotion was possible with that 
placid beast, it was when he displayed 
eagerness to get into the ring for his act. 
There was something in the sensation of 
being lifted to the top of the tent which 
seemed to please him, and the world in 
general could drift whither it pleased. 

For that matter, the life of the circus 
horse in general is a fairly soft existence. 
Of course when work does come it comes 
in plenty—a muddy lot, with ten-ton 
wagons sunk to their beds, is no sweet 
existence. But it doesn’t rain every day. 
And the strange part of it is that the usual 
circus horse in the baggage department 
doesn’t seem to care how hard he works at 
his task, just so there isn’t more of the task 
than usual. 

Their stint, as a rule, is two trips to the 
train and two back again. If the lot is wet, 
well and good; those heavy horses will 
strain and pull and tug with every atom of 
energy that is in them—as long as it’s a 
matter of two trips. After that comes a 
typical home strike; they’ve completed 
their task, and enough’s enough! But 
while they’re at it there is no animal, man 
or beast, in the circus more faithful. It is 
by the horse that the main tent rises in 
time for performance; for it is the big-top 
team, literally pushing its way under every 
inch of the main-tent canvas, its sight 
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shrouded, its course over ground that it 
never has seen before and its eyes almost 
constantly covered by the heavy weight 
of the great mushroom, which raises the 
quarter poles and sets them in place, lifting 
all that part of the tent not attached to the 
bale rings, and doing the work of thirty 
men. Down at the trains it is the pull-up 
team which brings the wagons from flat car 
to flat car by means of pulleys, and finally 
to the runs, lowering them to the street, 
where the eight and ten horse teams can 
pick them up and take them to the lot. 
And when a small show begins to go on the 
rocks it is the horses which often enable 
them to take one more chance, in the hope 
of returning business. Years ago, when the 
Norris and Rome Circus, a California 
institution, failed, it scattered horses for a 
hundred miles, selling a few today and a 
few tomorrow that the money might pay 
for the railroad moves. But a thing like 
that is the last grasping at the proverbial 
straw, for it is not until the drowning 
process has reached its third trip down- 
ward that a circus man even thinks of 
parting with the one thing that in the final 
analysis is the life of his show. And be- 
cause it is his life, the circus man treats his 
horses with perhaps as much care as the 
finest aristocrat of the racing track. 

It seems strange, but the horses appear 
to know that they’re with a circus. Lot 
locations may change day after day. Horse 
tents may be pitched at different angles. 
But they’ll find their places. A word from 
the driver and they step to their positions 
in the harness, almost the moment they 
make their slow way down the runs from 
the stock cars. And as long as their union 
hours are not infringed upon they’re willing 
to give everything they possess. As at 
Roseburg, Oregon, one terrible rainy night 
when the call went forth for the horse gun. 
The big team had mired belly-deep in the 
gumbo. In straining to free itself, one of 
the sorrels had twisted off a hoof. 

They took him to one side, out of harness, 
petting him, grieving with him—a circus 
man will not take the agony of shooting a 
horse if he can possibly get the police to 
accept the job. But the police had refused, 
so now they stood about the injured animal, 
trying to interest him—anything to free 
him from his agony and themselves from 
the knowledge that they must kill a friend. 
A new horse had been put in his place and 
the long string of animals swung to firmer 
ground. A command had echoed from 
the hoarse throat of a grieving driver, his 
head turned that he might not see, in the 
glaring arc lights; the suffering of the ‘‘best 
horse that ever strained leather,”’ for every 
horse in a driver’s eight or ten is his best 
one. The great team, with its reénforce- 
ment, lunged forward. The wagon lurched, 
settled, sprung a bit, creaked, then came 
out of its mud hole—and with that, a 
thing on three legs, screaming with pain, 
broke from its attendants. And they shot 
him there, hobbling along beside the horse 
which had taken his place. 

Such is their faith; it goes on inter- 
minably. There are those which are left 
behind owing to injuries which prevent 
them from being carried farther. There is 
always a last visit in those cases, from 
drivers, even performers. For the odds are 
three to one that the horse will be dead 
when the circus comes again—from heart- 
break, so the showmen say. Nor is that 
faith much stronger than the faith of those 
men who drive them, and who remain 
awake for thirty-six to forty-eight hours 
when illness comes to one of “those best 
horses that ever strained leather.” 


A Sure-Fire Insult 


Incidentally, if you should ever happen 
to desire to insult one of those six-foot, 
broad-shouldered, heavily muscled persons 
who handle the destinies of an eight or ten 
horse team attached to a circus wagon, call 
him a skinner. About that time he will 
crawl down from his seat and convince you 
that he is a driver and that a driver 
amounts to something in the circus business. 

The name “skinner” originated around 
grading camps, and it meant exactly what 
it said—a mule skinner who, by. an ex- 
tremely muscular turn of the wrist, could 
throw his line in such a fashion that it 
would either cut a piece out of the tough 
hide of the animal, raise an ugly welt, or at 
least make the hair fly. A real skinner 
cannot get a job on a first-class circus; its 
horses are too valuable for them to be 
marred by hide cuts. The fine for striking a 
horse runs from a five-dollar deduction 


January 10, 


in the pay envelope to dismissal. B; 
a circus driver is a sort of graduate 
the ordinary rank, a horse engir 
way, and he’s above that sort of t 
The circus driver is a personage, 
would know, to be designated by p; 
nicknames, such as Green Whi 
Whitey, Short Whitey, and a hg 
other Whiteys— Whitey seems tobe 
ite sobriquet— Red Dan, Illinois W 
Rhino, Arkansas Slim, Gramma a 
names which cause him to stan 
from the common herd. And his] 
the driver, although his hours are sy; 
sleeping is done during matinée tj 
the hardest work of his day durin 
hours in which the night show 
through its program, is as much 
the circus as the performance itseli 
is the liaison officer between the ] 
his task, the general who can 
ground or hard ground almost at 
who, mired in impossible wall 
somehow find a way out without 
faithful assistants; the interp 
whom the circus depends to tell if 
stays what is wanted. 
A circus driver doesn’t merel: 
wagon and drive two lead hor 
six or eight others follow, simpl 
He drives every horse in his sti 
dling him by the bit, and each h 
do his work. In that is a nicet 
fection that can come only to 
experienced. 4 


Eighty Pounds of Rei 


The hands of a circus driver an 
abnormally so; strong also; so st 
the strength of one finger is equal 
the ordinary man’s hand. He di 
those fingers, the lines, which 
equal in width and thickness to the 
fraction of an inch, and even in }¥ 
the ounce, passing through them, 
ning with the aperture between 
finger and middle finger, then pas 
between the thumb and forefi 
dropping down, at least on the 
On the right hand, the lines p 
same way through the fingers, 
down through the palm of the h 
that when the driver is culling, o 
up slack, his thumb and forefinger ; 
Those fingers work! The pressure 
one against the other, must be suffi 
guide the bits of nearly two tons ¢ 
flesh! Nor is a ten or even a twel’ 
team the limit of what a man can 
drive, with every horse on the bit. 
circus history is the case of Jim Thc 
the old Barnum and Bailey Circus’ 
was amalgamated with Ringling FE 
who broke to the bit and dro 
horses, four abreast and ten & 
twenty lines that weighed more th 
pounds, which necessitated a helpe 
Thomas whose sole job was to h 
weight of surplus leather! 

It is such things as this thai 
circus driver a personage a bi 
from the ordinary man who hand 
There’s pride in the work that 
the pride of a ship captain or th 
of a passenger train. He knows 
the show on the lot in the 
takes it off at night, in fair 
foul, in beating sunshine or 
norther. And more than the pril 
work is the pride in his faithfulness 
is the man who won’t quit. I’ve? 
with his clothing frozen to his b} 
his only concern was for his hors} 
the yellow green of the tornado sw 
the circus lot, and him sitting uneor# 
waiting for the signal for the next 

Such a man, for instance, as (al 
who drove the best horses tlt 
strained leather away back ther i 
70’s and 80’s, who awoke onelll 
night at Gary, Indiana, in a holt 
learn that the circus train—hi @ 
train—had been wrecked, that 0 
forty-seven teamsters in his car, [% 
were dead and he and the other r 
all but condemned to death; whilll 
month after month between a 
failure, who alone of the five IV 
fought his way back to health is? 
broken bones, internal injuries arm 
lacerations that would make himylt 
cripple, and who now, old and Pu 
injured, sits each night on the bia@ 
of one of his hosses, watching theh 
forms within the side-wall-less 24 
top, waitin’ for the next one out: ; 

The fact that forty-five men (¢ 
tically by his side wasn’t nothi © 
Gramma. He’s a circus driver! 
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i Swiss 


Doubly Good 


Good Cheese is given a prominent place in every well 
balanced diet; food authorities urge its frequent use. 
Kraft Cheese is both good and ‘‘good for you’’; it is 
everything that good cheese should be; you can eat it 
to promote health or purely to enjoy the deliciousness 

f its exquisite flavor. Genuine Kraft Cheese has the 
Kraft name on it. 


ag KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
vane, NEW YORK CHICAGO—POCATELLO, IDAHO 


KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


eee: Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


———$ I ing a 
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Carame els! | 


AKE them yourself with 
this recipe—and a can of 
the molasses that has the real, 
old-time sugar cane flavor. 
Boil 1 cup of Gold Label Brer 
Rabbit Molasses with }2 cup 
milk, !4 cup sugar and 3 table- 
spoons butter until,when tested 
in cold water, it forms a hard 
ball. Add a few drops of vanilla, 
pour into buttered plate. When 
it has cooled a little, mark it 
off into squares, cutting when 
entirely cold. Adding nut 
meats or marshmallow filling 
will make these caramels still 
more interesting. 
Pure molasses is rich in the 
mineral salts doctors say we 
need. Like milk it is rich in 
calcium and like spinach it is 
rich in iron. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK: Write to 
Dept. P-7, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., for the Brer 
Rabbit book of delicious mo- 
lasses recipes. 


Two grades— 
Gold Label and 
Green Label 


Molasses 


| with the fuel; 
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““And this-soon-to-be-stricken country’s 
treasure?’’ I demanded. 

“No, their own, Pom. They are friends 
and former associates of Papa Gomez, rich 
bankers and merchants. They got fool- 
ishly mixed up in politics; and when they 
saw that they were sure to get caught on 
the wrong side of this present govern- 
mental issue, they quietly liquidated their 
property and have been watching for a 
chance to get clean away.” 

‘So that’s it. Clean away with what is 
no doubt their unclean graft money. Did 
Davide know about this?” 

“Yes; when I agreed to land them on 
the end of Cuba he got word to them and 
slipped them aboard. He got half. We’re 
to get ours as soon as they leave the ship. 
Five thousand, Pom.”’ 

I leaned back against the ladder and 
stared at her. So here was Allaire hard at 
her old game of intrigue again. Tricky, 
unfair to us others, and yet when all was 
said and done a deal that seemed to promise 
safe and easy money. Davide was actually 
the one who had taken the risk, as Allaire 
now pointed out. 

“You see, Pom, I couldn’t see where we 
stood to lose anything. On the other hand, 
if Davide had been caught at it he would 
have lost his schooner. They’d have con- 
fiscated her. He sent them word and at 
dark they got a native to paddle them off- 
shore and he picked them up on his way 
OUtGas 

“Tt wasn’t yet dark,’ I said. “‘When 
you pull this sort of thing, Allaire, why 
can’t you put us wise? Why do you want to 
be so sneaky about it?”’ 

“Well, you’ve got such fussy scruples, 
Pom. I was afraid you’d say what you 
said just now, that they were thieving 
politicians that had got at the state funds 
and were making off with them and that 
you wouldn’t have anything to do with it. 
But they really are not.’’ 

“How do you know?” 

“T_T was shown. More than that, 
Gomez told me that unless they. managed 
to get away they would have to start some- 
thing in the forlorn hope of saving their 
skins, and he wanted to avoid bloodshed 
and shooting up the place and the killing of 
a lot of innocent, helpless people—women 
and children.” 

“All the same, it was your plain duty to 
tell the rest of us, Allaire.” 

“‘T would have told you, if I’d thought 
for a second that we were in any danger, 
or that there was any chance of your going 
back. When we agreed on Haiti, I decided 
to tell you tomorrow morning. Why didn’t 
you tell me when I was up on deck that you 
had turned back?” 

‘For one thing, we were discussing more 
absorbing matters,’’ I answered grimly; 
“‘and for another, since you would have 
your little joke on me, I thought I’d sur- 
prise you for a change; let you wake up in 
the morning and see the high peaks of the 
Cordilleras. Do you know where we are 
now?” 

“No; where?” 

“We are almost where Col. W. McK. 
Gomez held us up last night. And if that 
gentleman or any of his crowd has hap- 
pened to hear from any of these fishing 
boats that we were passing the time of day 
with Davide out here, they might take it 
into their heads to put off and see if we are 
still loitering about to land your precious 
arms.”’ 

“Oh, lordy, Pom, but we must be out- 
side the three-mile limit!’’ 

“Not so far but what they’d stretch the 
tape a little on us. Here we sit in a flat 
calm with an engine that’s doped and a 
couple of absconding bandits that you’ve 
seen fit to tuck away in the extra sails. For 
all we know, their absence may have been 
discovered too. If we were to get collared 
now, then, thanks to your cunning little 
way of making dubs of us, we stand to lose 
the ship and everything aboard her. The 
chances are these birds have managed to 
loot somebody’ s till before doing their 
bunk.” 

Allaire looked very wan. 

“Then for heaven’s sake, don’t let’s 
waste any more time talking! There must 
be some air stirring.” 

I stuck my head up through the hatch. 

“Not a baby’s breath. The best we can 
do is to keep on tinkering with this infernal 
engine. I’ve got a hunch that the trouble’s 
dirt or water or sticky valves 
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or something. You two women go back to 
bed, and let those two poor devils out of 
there. Give’ema drink anda cigar. They’ll 
be smoking in there first we know and set 
a bally ship afire, or burn holes in the 
sails.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, Pom.”’ 

“T beg to withdraw my overpositive re- 
marks,’ I said. “They came welling up 
from a full heart, under pressure of quite a 
collection of emotions. So we had better 
consider the incident as closed, just as 
when we get safely out of this we may con- 
sider our business partnership as closed.” 

And at that moment we heard a hurrying 
footfall overhead. Then McIntosh stuck 
his cannon-ball toppiece over the hatch 
and called down softly, “Big boat pullin’ 
up dead ahead, sar. Look lak a ship-loadin’ 
lighter full o’ sogers, sar.”’ 
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LEANED back with a despairing groan. 

The same tub that had laid us alongside 
the night before, no doubt. So here at last 
oe intriguing Allaire had overstepped her- 
self. 

As I crawled up the ladder my legs 
seemed scarcely able to lift the weight of 
my leaden heart. Here promised to be a 
proud finish for a trading venture that, 
starting with next to nothing, had forged 
ahead in a series of leaps and bounds that 
had already enriched us to a degree that 
seemed positively absurd. And now, just 
as we had entered into possession of pre- 
cisely such a vessel as I had set my heart on 
one day having, enter the raiders. 

The situation was obvious enough. We 
had been reported lying alongside Davide’s 
schooner at sunset. Some fishing boat had 
carried in the news. The inference would be 
evident to our friend the colonel. He must 
believe that we had traded off the muni- 
tions for Davide’s cargo, when Davide, in- 
stead of jogging on home, had decided to 
take a chance for bigger money and deliver 
his contraband to some party or parties 
with whom he had struck a bargain. 
Clumsy work enough, considering how it 
looked to have been done; but the sort of 
folly one might expect of a gay, inconse- 
quential painter of marines and pampered 
only son like Davide Arias. 

There seemed also rather more than a 
chance that the flight of the two suspects 
had been discovered and their means to- 
ward its accomplishment guessed at or even 
known. They would have been closely 
watched, offered the opportunity of giving 
cause for their apprehension and seizure of 
their funds. 

The big boat was dead ahead, about a 
cable’s length away, and coming up slowly 
under power of a heavily panting engine, 
gas or oil. 

And then, at this harrowing moment, our 
engine began suddenly to cough and sput- 
ter. As it started my heart stopped. I 
grabbed for the wheel and shoved it over. 
The schooner started slowly to swing, moy- 
ing gently ahead. A clamor of shouts rose 
from the big lighter ahead. The tenor of 
them was unanimous—a command to stop. 

“Duck!” I called to McIntosh. ‘Drop 
down the hatch!” 

At the same instant I acted on this ad- 
vice myself. With the helm well over, the 
schooner would sheer enough to clear the 
barge. No prairie dog ever hunted its bur- 
row quicker than I did that engine-room 
hatch, except that I went down feet first, 
landing more or less on Allaire, who had 
started up. As we floundered there en- 
tangled at the foot of the ladder, there 
came, just as I had expected, a salvo of rifle 
firing from the lighter, or fish boat, or what- 
ever she was considered. And before the 
scattering shots were discontinued that 
soulless brute of an engine stopped again. 

“Keep her going!” I yelled at Cyril, 
under the impression that he had been so 
rattled by the firing as to stop it. 

“No good, sir,’ he answered, calmly 
enough. “That was just a priming of gas 
and oil she fired on.’ 

There came then a bump, not heavy, but 


* none the less sickening. Followed the rush 


of many feet along the deck. In the con- 
fusion of this boarding onslaught by a mob 
of wildly excited Central Americans, there 
would be every splendid chance of getting a 
bullet or slash from a machete or sword 
bayonet by any of us to poke up our heads, 
so I counseled remaining where we were 
until the first enthusiasm subsided. 


This happened immediately it was 
ered that not only was there nc 
ance—McIntosh having prudent, 
down the companion—but nobog 
dence at all. Then a sharp voice ¢; 
in Spanish, and with a puzzled toy 
ramba! Where the devil is 
Where is Sefior Arias?” 

Allaire gave a stifled, nervous. zi 

Sales wall up, Pom. Better go 
honors.”’ 

acted on this urge. Crawlingup 
the hatch with the full dignity of 
chuck smoked out of his hole—thi 
as the place was full of stifling fu me 
covered a young man in white 
the wheel. He stepped back a 
me in some astonishment. An 
probably the same as the nig 
thought, were clustered round t 
at the head of the companio: 
waiting orders to search the ship, 

“What the devil does this me 
manded savagely, in English. “ 
an American vessel!” 

He stared at me in stupefacti 
my words, which he did not enti ir 
stand, than at my own unexpect 
ality. Then, as out of this 7 ne ¢ 
fuming aperture that had gi 
there came first Allaire, in sila D 
bungalow apron, f ollowed by 
in a similar overgarment, he | 
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desiring to cross himself. Here 
was not at all the crowd he heal 
expect. 

“Do you understand =“ 
in the same harsh voice. 

“‘A leetle, senor. Not very 
“Vous parlez francais, peut Ale 
He did, fluently, so I repea 


now appeared, which put us all o 
comprehension. The curious ¢ 
continued in that international 


Where is Mr. Ari 
captain and crew?” 
I managed to get it through | 
that we had traded ships, then § 
that we go below, where he could. 
the documentary evidence of t! 
tion. We trooped down into fl 
This young lieutenant, or wha! 
might be, did not impress me fa 
seen in the glow of the standing 
was a thick-set fellow with a sul 
face, and his white quasi-uniform 
from clean. I noticed also that ij 
insignia of rank. He looked in 
like a bandit than an officer. 

“For whom are you acting,’ 

“and by what right do you firs 
then board us with these brigan 0 

It was not a very diplomatic } 
on my part. But for one thing, ] 
feeling diplomatic at that moment 
another, there are times when it is? 
take the offensive. He did noti ( 
answer, evidently trying to decid¢) 
course of action to pursue. I did 
follow up my hand with more rf 
tions. 

“You will be called upon tol 
attack,’ I said. ‘‘ Fortunately, ' 
below trying to start this accur 
with which we have not had ti 
familiar. Then, after hours 
sooner do we get it going than yi 
up and fire on us. Are you soldi 
you pirates? It is necessary to net 
order that we may have an id) ®! 
position.” |e 

Then came the knock-out. Heialé 
me for a moment with a sort of sel! 
ance and answered coolly enougt 

‘Since you insist upon pe q! 
sieur, we are neither. We are a)all 
brave men who are not contentwitll 
present government and who hye # 
ourselves to dispute its rights. It} nt! 
decided which new party we ma W 
support. But meanwhile we havept™ 
ourselves established. We are 1ne 
money and supplies.” ; 

I managed to assimilate this tgh 
of meat. a 

“Then so far as regards ourselvi, 
“we are to consider you as pirat}: . 

He gave an unpleasant smile ar lis 
flitted toward Allaire. 4 

“As you wish, monsieur. WIt © 
ence does it make? Over on theind 

(Continued on Page 74 
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When the mail plane 
lands at night 


When the mail plane swoops down from the 
sky at night, it sails into a flood of light that 
makes landing as safe as at noon. For the air 
mail landings, the Laboratories have developed 
MAZDA lamps of ten thousand watts. 


The world’s production 
of platinum is not 
enough to supply to- 


day the needs of lamp J[AZDA SERVICE explores the world for new 


manufacturers. An im- 


portant task put tothe ideas on incandescent lamps, and ensures the 


laboratories, and suc- 


cessfully performed, Jamp developments that have already brought 
was the development 


of Dumet wire, the pres- i i i i i 2 
ot ee ror) modern lighting to so high a point of efficiency 


inum for the lead-in The benefits of this research are given to 
wires that go through 


the glass. those incandescent lamp manufacturers en- 
titled to use the symbol MAZDA on their 
lamps. And only the manufacturers so served 
may use the MAZDA mark. 
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milk bottle cap 
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preciate—opens by a tab 
and so does away with forks, 
or thumbs, or ice-picks. 


One that school children like 
—opens half way, on a hinge 
so that a straw may be used. 


Perfection Pull and Hinge Caps 
keep milk pure. You can pour 
some from the bottle and close 
the hinge without ever expos- 
ing the milk to contamination. 
Ask your milkman to furnish 
them. See that they are used 
in your favorite restaurant. 


To try them for yourself, just 
mail the coupon for a month’s 


free supply. 
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of Perfection Caps. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
would probably tell you that we were 
brigands. Whoever does not see fit to 
obey their stupid laws they call brigands.”’ 

Well, here certainly was a nice mess; 
worse than anything we had anticipated. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Fairchild knew no French 
and so was spared for the moment the 
disagreeable knowledge of just what had 
happened. But Allaire and Cyril got it just 
as I did, and I saw the tautening of their 
expressions. 

“Tn that case,” I said, ‘““what are your 
plans in regard to ourselves?” 

He shrugged, glanced round the cabin, 
then answered coolly enough: 

“You seem to be rich people who can 
afford to voyage comfortably for your 
amusement. There must be a great many 
things aboard this boat of which we are in 
need. We shall therefore take off what we 
can; then, to avoid attracting attention, 
we shall have to sink the vessel. As for 


| yourselves, no doubt we may be able to ar- 


range some way by which you may be able 
to enjoy your liberty again on payment of 
a certain sum of money. Failing that, it is 
necessary to reflect; but I am afraid that 
your situation might be very grave.” 

“Thank you for your frankness,” I said, 
and looked at Allaire. 

“‘Tt is better to be frank,” said this cheer- 
ful brigand. “Do you happen to have 
a little cognac?” And his shifting eyes 
went again to the girl whom IJ had been so 
berating not many minutes before. 


XXXIIT 


SAID to Cyril in English, well laced with 

slang to make it more obscure, ‘This 
guy hates himself as a hold-up, I don’t 
think.” 

Cyril was quick to catch the idea of this 
masked speech. 

“‘T’ll say, sir! That’s because he’s a four- 
flusher and this pirate stuff a frame.” 

The professed sea brigand looked from 
one to the other of us suspiciously. I had 
an idea that he understood English per- 
fectly well, but it was plain that he could 
make nothing at all of American. 

He snapped out in French, ‘‘ What’s that 
you say? 

I rose, stepped to the sideboard and gota 
decanter of old cognae and a glass which I 
set in front of our guest, then seated myself 
opposite him. 

“We say that you are a fraud, and that 
you are not a pirate or a brigand at all.” 

He looked more startled and angry than 
would the average honest man at being 
called a pirate and brigand. This fact con- 
firmed Cyril’s statement, the truth of which 
I had already been led to suspect. 

“What do you mean, a fraud?” he de- 
manded. ‘And if I am not a franc-tireur, 
what do you think this is—a delegation sent 
out to welcome you back to our troubled 
shores?” 

“Your very speech betrays you, mon- 
sieur,’’ Isaid. ‘It is that of a man of edu- 
cation. This opéra bouffe of yours is very 
raw. You should have worn a pirate’s big 
false mustache or sworn some fearful oaths.” 

He did that last then, quite sincerely. 

“What are you trying to say?”’ 

“Merely that your game is very evident 
to people of intelligence like ourselves. We 
have all been about a little. This brigand 
réle of yours is staged to mask the real mo- 
tive for your capture of this schooner. You 
are acting under the orders of another man, 
and I have a very good idea of who that 
man is.” 

“You are crazy,” he growled. “It is 
true that I am not entirely a common fel- 
low, but I have been obliged to turn outlaw 
from having been discovered as a conspir- 
ator against the government. Therefore I 
am now to all intents and purposes a brig- 
and, as you may very soon discover.” 

“All that is blague,’’ I said. “‘You are 
actually a secret-service agent in the pay 
of the existing government. This pirate 
farce is to cloak a performance for which 
your chief does not care to assume the re- 
sponsibility. You are very much surprised 
to find us in possession of the vessel instead 
of Arias; but since that is the case, it seems 
best to you to go through with it on the 
same pretensions.” 

Allaire gave me a burning look. She had 
not seen through the trick herself, but it 
was now plain to her, and she showed no 
relief at the turn of the situation. I really 
believed that she would have preferred this 
man to be the pirate he professed himself, 
as in that case her own skirts would have 
been clear of blame for what had happened. 
If by our turning back we had blundered 
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into the clutches of a freebooter, that let her 
out, and the fault was Cyril’s and mine; 
whereas if, as I now claimed, our captor 
were a secret governmental agent masquer- 
ading as a pirate, then his search of the 
vessel would disclose her pair of smuggled 
absconders and all would be lost. In fact, 
it looked as if all were lost, from any slant on 
our position. 

The young man gulped down his cognac. 
He looked very much upset. I think it hurt 
his pride and dignity to be exposed like a 
schoolboy playing bogy man with a sheet 
and pillow case. 

He shot me a sullen look and asked, 
“Why did you exchange vessels with Senior 
Arias?” ; 

“Because we had some goods aboard 
that it had become impossible for us to dis- 
pose of, and he offered a good price for 
them. He told us also that this schooner 
had shown a loss ever since he had been 
running her, and that he was sick of the 
business and would much prefer'a handy 
little vessel like our own, that was entirely 
a pleasure yacht. We saw the chance of a 
good trade, so we acted on it.” 

The bogus pirate listened to this state- 
ment with a gathering frown. Then, as the 
full gist of it penetrated his none too bril- 
liant mind, he ripped out a real oath and 
leaned forward on his chair, red and furious. 

“‘Car—then you mean to say that the 
munitions are not aboard? That Arias has 
sailed off with them?” 

“You will please to remember that there 
are ladies present,’”’ I said harshly, for his 
expletive was not ‘‘caramba,”’ but a very 
objectionable word. ‘‘Sefior Arias not only 
sailed off with them but by this time has 
probably landed on these troubled shores 
of yours.” 

I injected this untruth partly to protect 
Arias from a possible report to his destina- 
tion that his new yacht had something more 
interesting than works of art aboard, partly 
on the off chance that this news might get 
us rid of our pirate, who at this moment 
really looked the part. He sank back into 
his chair, glaring at me, then tilted out an- 
other dose of cognac. 

‘“T shall search this vessel,’”? he said 
sullenly. 

The time had come to bluff. If the man 
was what I suspected him of being, an 
agent of Colonel Gomez, and were now to 
search us, then Allaire’s two paying guests 
must surely be discovered, in which case it 
was apt to be all up with us and them. 
They might be friends and colleagues of 
Papa Gomez; but I was by this time con- 
vinced that this gentleman had told us the 
truth in stating that he and his son were on 
different sides of the party fence, which is a 
dead line down in these chile-con-carne 
countries. Not only would we find our- 
selves charged with having rendered aid 
and comfort and provided the means of es- 
cape for two enemies of the state, who 
might be proved to have got away with 
state funds, but this unfortunate couple 
stood every chance of being shot. 

“Very well,” I said quietly. ‘“‘Then you 
may search her in your own home port, for 
which we were bound when our engine 
went back on us.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,’’ he blus- 
tered. ‘I shall search her here and now.” 

I leaned forward and shook my finger 
under his nose. 

“Listen to me, young man! You have 
already done enough to get yourself tried 
and convicted of piracy on the high seas. 
Our last sounding showed us to be at least 
ten miles offshore. You come upon a peace- 
able vessel, put this day under the Amer- 
ican flag in the office of our American consul 
in Trujillo. Our papers are all in order. 
You yourself have seen them. You fire on 
our ship, then board her. Then, after be- 
ing shown our papers, you now insist on 
searching us. If you do that, you will be 
committing still another very serious breach 
of international law, for which you will pay 
the penalty. There is an American cruiser 
at Bluefields, and she will be here within 
thirty-six hours of the time I get to the 
cable office, when you will find yourself a 
fender ground between the government of 
Honduras and ours at Washington. Your 
chief will disclaim all responsibility for your 
act. So if you think it is going to be worth 
your while, then go ahead and search us— 
and see what you get.” 

He leaned back in his chair, goggling at 
me with his slightly bulging eyes. Seeing 
that I had him on the go, I followed up the 
attack. 

“We gave your chief our parole d’honneur 
not to land or try to land any contraband in 
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January 


your country,’ I said, ‘‘and we have 
our word. In order that he may be 
of this, I am willing to stretch a po 
let you look into our hold. There 
cargo of clothing that Sefior Arias 
could not dispose of at a profit an 
fore sold to us at cost. You may openg 
or two at random if you like. But 
not permit any general rummaging oj 
vessel by those bandits of yours. " 
sist on that, then I warn you that 
sequences for you at least will 
grave.” , 
He appeared to ponder sullenly on 
then asked, ‘‘Do you know where | 
Arias intended to land the munitions. 
“Yes,” I said; ‘but I do not feel; 
any obligation to tell you that. Besic 
would not do you any good. He 
managed it by now, and be on his 
again.’ 4 
This seemed to discourage hin 


yond the range of such authority 
might have been given, and ev 
outside the scope of his intelligence, 
abruptly he rose. 

“You say you cannot make y 
run, monsieur? 


came up,” 
stopped again.” 

OT have a good’ machine in this b; 
mine,” he said. “No doubt he may t 


with you. There is a good deal abo. 
affair that I do not understand.” — 

Allaire shot me another of her balef 
low gleams. I got the full register 
In fact I had that alread 


plan could only rouse suspicion. 

The lieutenant, or whatever he mij 
tually be, made for the companionw| 
went on deck. Cyril, at a nod fromr 
lowed him. Mrs. Fairchild, who ha 


“What’s it all about, Mr. Stirlin 
“Well, I seem to have madea mes 
4 answered, 


Allaire’s dragged out, when there’s_ 
ing what may happen.” 

“T must say, Pom,” said Allaire’ 
handled it in true diplomatic style’ t 
certain point, then went and bung! 

“Oh, I know. Talked too much als 
There was just a moment when i t) : 


it yet.” 
She shook her head. 
“He’s the stubborn, stupid sor 1 
more he drinks the stubborner hil | 
That sort of fool is the hardest of allt 
with.” 
“Well, anyhow, he doesn’t kno a 
thing about the get-away of these t)1 
sances of yours. They must be hing 
gay time down in that stuffy hole.’ 
“They’ll know all about it in ‘ul 
though,” said Allaire. ‘‘Can’t yo thi 
up something, Pom?” | 
“It’s not so easy. He’s got ten or di 
armed men, and we haven’t so mu as 
pistol. Davide begged so for ours a 
let him have them at. cost, and </ev! 
his sea studies. Just as well, perh's 
it wasn’t for those two beggars i in t? Ja 
ret, there’s not a thing they couldut! 
us. But that’s enough.” 
“‘And those poor things are alnst « 
tain to be shot,” said Allaire. ‘‘ They00! 
up the insurrection that’s ahead, tn h 
it financed, when somebody squead. 
they gathered up all the content 
till and a little for their trouble 
Papa Gomez to persuade Davide 
them out of the place. And I saw 
little turnover for us.’ 
“That’s all right,” I said; “but vel 
shoe pinched was in your not comi) at! 


son for your holding out on me, ar WH 
your horrid vice of wanting to flas a’ 
de thédtre, dazzle the rest of us wo}! 
flaming finesse. Well, it’s apt to e 
this time.” 

Gloom descended on us then. If 
unrelieved even when the engine 784 
turn over, erratically at first, the W 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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AS PIONEERS IN THE FIELD 
OF ORAL HYGIENE, WE BE- 
LIEVE THAT THE MAKERS OF 
LISTERINE ARE LOGICALLY 
QUALIFIED TO INTRODUCE 
THIS NEW AND DRASTIC 
NOTE INTO DENTIFRICE AD- 
VERTISING. AND WE BE- 
LIEVE THAT A VERY DEFI- 
NITE PUBLIC BENEFIT WILL 
RESULT FROM THIS EN- 
DEAVOR TO MAKE THE NA- 
TION PROPERLY CONSCIOUS 
OF THE DISEASE DANGERS 
THAT MAY RESULT FROM 


TOOTH ABSCESSES.—LAMBERT 
PHARMACAL COMPANY. 


YOUR DENTIST MAY BE 
ABLE TO ADD MANY 
PRECIOUS YEARS TO 
YOUR LIFE—BETTER SEE 
HIM! 


ou wouldn't have believed it of this 


To all appearances she was the picture of health, yet 
a dental X-ray revealed hidden tooth abscesses that, 
neglected, might have cut short her life by many years 


O you, too, perhaps have hidden 
wells of poison at the base of your 
teeth, that, unknown to you, may be 
seeping their deadly bacteria into your 
system and undermining your health? 
Your doctor and dentist will tell you 
that many dread diseases trace their 
origin directly to infected teeth. One 
eminent authority in this field esti- 
mates that 78 out of 100 adults today 
suffer from tooth abscesses. 


Diseases so caused 


Among the diseases so caused are rheu- 
matism and joint diseases; heart and 
kidney trouble; stomach and intestinal 
derangements; to say nothing of more 
minor disorders ranging from simple 
headaches to insomnia and nervous 
affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist and the 
wonderful modern X-ray can really 
place you on the safe side. 


What dentifrices can do 


A good dentifrice and faithful tooth 
brushing can, of course, do much to 
keep the teeth clean and the gums ex- 
ercised and healthy. But when ab- 
scesses have developed, only a dentist 


and the X-ray can cope with the trouble. 

Let your dentist add years to your life. 
He can do it if you’ll let him. Do your 
part, of course, with your tooth brush 
and with the right dentifrice, but don’t 
neglect seeing your dentist. 


NOW areally scientific dentifrice 


Aware of the important part a denti- 
frice plays in curbing tooth decay and 
those more serious and often fatal dis- 
eases that follow, the makers of Lis- 
terine, the safe antiseptic, have created 
for you a new and really scientific 
dentifrice. 


What Listerine Tooth Paste is 


First of all, Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine so popular both with the 
profession and the public. These heal- 
ing, antiseptic ingredients help keep 
the gums firm and healthy. They dis- 
courage the breeding of disease bac- 
teria in the mouth. But remember, 
only Listerine Tooth Paste contains all 
of these antiseptic ingredients. 


Cleans teeth safely and quickly 
This is an age when people want quick re- 
sults. Listerine Tooth Paste is so for- 
mulated that it cleans your teeth with a 
minimum of brushing, calling for much 


less effort than is ordinarily required. 

This paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet ot hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how pre- 
cious tooth enamel is! Once damaged 
it can never be replaced and then decay 
sets in with its dreadful after-effects. 

Listerine Tooth Paste contains 
cream of tartar, a wholesome fruit acid 
which stimulates healthful saliva flow 
and assists Nature in her own way of 
keeping the teeth clean. 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. 


But, see your dentist, too 


In short, this dentifrice is recommended 
as one that will do everything for you 
that a dentifrice can do. 

Yet we repeat this warning—do not 
neglect those hidden sources of dis- 
ease—tooth abscesses. Let Listerine 
Tooth Paste and faithful brushing do 
their part. But let your dentist and 
his X-ray add precious years to your 
life. He can do it if you will consult 
him. Heed his advice.—Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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he) Motorist 


when youre lived 
thirsty, or your 
nerves are fasged, 


Time passes faster- 
your wits ave keener 
and your nerves 
are steadier with 


Wrigleys to help, 


Soothing and sweet 
to smokers-vefresh- 
ing when youre ary’ 
good for that stuffy 
feeling after hearty 
meals, 


Wrigleys will stim- 
ulate appetite and 
digestion, remove 
had taste and keep 
you fit. It cleanses 
the teeth too, 


“After Every Meal” 


TheFlavorLasts! 
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strong and steady beat. I could not see 
how that was going to help matters much. 
Neither did I see how we could hope for any 
assistance from our own country. The 
whole rotten business was too involved, too 
compromising. It might be shown that we 
had first tried to filibuster, then traded ships 
and made an effort to sneak two conspira- 
tors against a so far stable government out 
of the country with a large slice of the 
country’s funds. 

Cyril came down. 
but still hopeful. 

“That black- and-tan mechanic put his 
finger on it,” he said; “‘but it’s a bit like 
driving the policeman to the station with 
you now. We’ve just got to do something, 
Mr. Stirling. Couldn’t you coax this little 
bounder into a duel?” 

“*Fraid not, Cyril. He is too worried 
about the upshot of all this. If he knew 
how he had us, the ship couldn’t hold him. 
How many chocolate soldiers has he got up 
there?”’ 

“About a dozen, sir. They’ve roused out 
Pompey and set him to serving them port 
and rum; aguardiente, so to speak. That 
tub of theirs can do only about four miles 
an hour under power alone, the mechanic 
told me, so they are taking her in tow to 
let her spin along astern.” 

“And the gang of them aboard us?” 

“Yes, sir. They like it better here. 
More rum and biscuits. I’m sorry for those 
passengers of ours in the lazaret. They’re 
getting restless. The machinist heard them 
when we were starting that old bloky that 


He looked worried, 


| Jet us down, but he thought it was some 


of us.” 

“Poor things,”’ 
Pom.” 

“Well, you would have your joke,” I 
answered bitterly. 

So down came gloom again, and with it 
our captor, after more cognac. No chance 
of his getting drunk though. Like most of 
his sort, his drinking technic was that of 
repeated little sips. His manners had im- 
proved however. He was far more respect- 
ful, and even tried a little jollity, but met 
with poor support. But one thing was 
evident—that he did not for a moment 
consider the possibility of our becoming 
recalcitrant. | No restraint at all was put 
upon our movements. We were free to 
come and go as we saw fit. 

Mrs. Fairchild and Allaire, thoroughly 
exhausted, went to bed. The lieutenant 
rose and bowed them out of the saloon. 
Cyril and I then took a drink ourselves and 
went on deck. 

McIntosh was not in evidence. It trans- 
pired subsequently that one of the soldiers, 
a sergeant or corporal or something, had 
locked him up in the forecastle, merely as 
a sort of technic. 

A man who was probably the pilot of the 
tub towing astern had the wheel. Looking 
down into the engine room, I saw the 
machinist stretched out on the tool locker, 
lulled to sleep by the rhythm of the engine 
he had so easily set to work. The other 
soldiers were grouped variously about, 
munching biscuits, smoking and occasion- 
ally straying to the galley hatch for another 
drink. It looked to be a happy ship. 

Nobody paid any particular attention to 
Cyril and myself. We stood by the quarter 
rail talking in low tones about where this 
affair was apt to land us all. Personally, I 
could not see much of a way out of it so far 
as our investment was concerned. We 
were too deeply mired, or would be when 
the ship was searched. 

Then suddenly Cyril said, apropos of 
nothing much, “I’ve got a plan, Mr. 
Stirling.” 

“To do what, Cyril?” 

“Get rid of this rotten crowd. It may 
not work, but it seems worth trying.” 

‘“What’s the makings of it?’’ I asked. 

“‘Heave the blighters overboard, then 
cut their tub adrift and clear.” 

“Too many of them, Cyril,’ I said, ‘‘and 
all armed more or less. At least they’ve got 
their knives, and that blighter swilling 
cognac has his pistol on the hip.” 

“ All the same, it might be managed, sir. 
I don’t like to see Miss Forsyth let down 
like this.” 

“‘She’s not let down. She let us down.” 

“That’s just it, Mr. Stirling,’ Cyril said 
earnestly. ‘‘ Young ladies like Miss For- 
syth can stand no end of letting down by 
other people. But when they know they 
are to blame it nearly kills them. Breaks 
their spirit, like proving to somebody that 
all he believed in most was founded on a 
fault. That’s herself, in Miss Forsyth’s 


said Allaire. “It’s awful, 
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case. And we don’t want to see her bowled 
after all the well-earned runs she’s made.” 

“No,” I agreed, ‘‘and we don’t want to 
see Mrs. Fairchild bowled either, or our- 
selves, for that matter. I’d be inclined to 
put either group ahead of the self-sufficient 
Allaire. What’s your plan for this murder?” 

“Tt all depends on these two men Miss 
Forsyth has stowed away, Mr. Stirling. If 
they are game and have their wits about 
them, we might clear the decks of this 
litter. Provided they are armed, of course, 
and you can hardly imagine a team getting 
away with the swag of a country, being 
unarmed.” 

“But we’re not,’ I said, “and they’ ve 
got McIntosh cooped up somewhere.” 

“That doesn’t matter, sir,” Cyril said. 
“Better without him, perhaps. This is a 
white man’s job. That blighter at the 
wheel is watching us, and some of these 
other swine beginning to take notice. We 
better not talk any more. If you just watch 
and listen, sir sit 

“Watch what?” I asked, and was going 
on to say more when the lieutenant came 
up through the hatch. 

He seemed steady enough, but was evi- 
dently getting ugly, for on catching sight of 
us standing there by the rail he walked over 
and said truculently, “‘Tell me, by what 
right do you come down here and interfere 
with our affairs, trying to smuggle guns on 
your yacht?” 

“All such questions will be answered 
when you are called upon to explain this 
performance,” I answered. 

“Oh, really? Well, it is plain enough to 
me. Old Gomez hired you when he was in 
the United States. He had it all arranged.” 

“Yes, and he seems to have accomplished 
it, doesn’t he?” I said. ‘“‘Don’t you want 
to look into the hold?” 

“Curse the hold! It’s plain enough you 
tricked us. But you may not get off so 
freely as you think. You have conspired 
against the government.” 

“You may have trouble proving that,” 
I said. “If you had the sense of a louse, 
you would have guessed what was going 
on. We are not such fools as to tranship 
contraband in plain sight of everybody, 
then turn in for the shore with it. I should 
say that your mother had dropped you 
when you were a baby and that you landed 
on your head.” 

Cyril jogged my elbow. Perhaps he 
feared that whatever plan he might have 
formed was in danger of being nipped in the 
bud by a fight on the side lines. But there 
was something about this fellow that put 
the finishing touches on my temper, which 
I had been on the point of losing several 
times that night. 

I now set aside this vexation in my sur- 
prise at Cyril’s next move. For he went to 
the hatch of the lazaret, uncovered it and 
slipped down into the place, coming up al- 
most immediately with a coil of light line. 
Then, seating himself on the hatch cover, 
he unlaid the end of it and started to put in 
an eye splice. I stepped over to where he 
sat, the lieutenant remaining by the rail, in 
easy earshot. 

“What are you up to?” I asked. 

“Rigging a lead line, sir. Ours is worn 
out. It is a pity, sir, to have the command 
of the ship taken from you by such swine as 
these. They are apt to run her aground or 
on a reef.” 


The lieutenant barked out, ‘My pilot 


knows this coast better than you know how 
to say your prayers, animal.” 

Cyril glanced round at him. 

“So you understand English after all, 
sefior, even though you don’t speak it 


‘ politely. Well, it is lucky for you that our 


captain is not quarrelsome and that we are 
neither of us armed. Otherwise you might 
have to say a few prayers yourself.” 

“Oh, you think? And what could you 
hope to do against ten soldiers?” 

“So they are soldiers?” Cyril sneered. 
“They look more like peon cane cutters to 
me. Two resolute men well armed could 
march the whole rotten mob of you straight 
overboard, to be picked up by your boat.” 

“Be still, you!”” The lieutenant moved 
over toward us. “‘You talk too much with 
your mouth.” 

Cyril rose to his six feet and some odd 
inches. 

“Listen, little man,” he said. “I am 
unarmed, so you have nothing to fear. But 
if I had but two good men with pistols to 
back me up, I would very soon clean this 
ship of all you pack of land crabs. If only 
I could clap my hands and see two desperate 
men who knew that it was their only fight- 
ing chance of life suddenly appear by my 


_ politeness. You understand?” 
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side, I would quickly give you ¢ 


forward and glared at the angry a) 
ished lieutenant. ‘If two men | 
describe were suddenly to appes 
I clap my hands —— 

And then at last I understood 
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Y THIS time the lieutenant’s Se 
ment at Cyril’s curious way ¢ 

what seemed a vain and foolish } 
given way to rage. Cyril was on 
side of the open hatch of the lazare 
directly over it, and with a p 
now was clear to me. I hearda 
below. But the lieutenant require 
attention. 

“You had better stuff som 
the mouth of that Jew mate of yoy 
snarled, “or I am apt to let him 
bullet.” 

“There is trouble enough ahead 
with the United States,” Cyril 


“c 


Jews, let me tell you something. 
as many different sorts of Jews 
different nations, and in some of 
fighting spirit has been crushed 
sion for so many generations 
need some few more to get it b; 
some others of us, whose recen' 
has been that of free people, have 
veins the fighting blood of an 
So if a fight is what you want, t 
ing I should love more than to ob 

“You are an ugly, impudent fell 
the lieutenant. ‘I had better lod 

He half turned to call to his so 
I checked him with a gesture. 

“Wait, young man! The lea 
you attempt on us will put you | 
the pirate class; and though you 
know it, the old international la 
punishment of pirates have ney 
pealed. The British consul wou 
hanged in chains if you were to) 
young man.” 

“Yes, idiot,” Cyril snarled, 
would have to shoot me first bef 
your mangy soldiers, as you 
could lay hands on me. All they 
is some poor devils who may bes 
a wall tomorrow for having trie 
their property from the paws 0 
like you. If only there were two 
back me up at a clap of my han¢ 

The lieutenant interrupted say 

‘What the devil is this fool rav: 
Is he drunk or loco?’ 

“We learned from Sefior Arias thi 
are two financiers of yours who @ 
shot for conspiracy and theft 0 
funds,” I said. | 

“Yes; Arjolas and Mordecai. T 
to be arrested tomorrow, then bue 
But what has that got to do wi 
locoed mate? Ah, por Dios, I 4 
threw up his hand with a gestur 
prehension. ‘Mordecai is a Jey 
I see!” 

And then hesaw more than hehad' 
on. Cyril brought his big callousei 
together with a resounding clap f 
had the smack of it died away 


had been praying for, and to. 
chance had caught on. 
What immediately followed 
and frenzied as to be difficult to ¢ 
detail. I was, of course, m 
prepared, having caught the drift ol 
method that must have sounded lil 
ness to the puzzled lieutenant. 1 
stood that he had been explain 
situation and theirs to the fugitive 
lazaret as precisely as though dire 
dressing them. He had made clear 
the desperate nature of their posit! 
our readiness to launch a surprise # 
supported by them and their weap‘ 
he had several times intimated thes! 
his sudden offensive, the clappini 
hands. But perhaps his greatest 
was in his claim for the valor 
militant, of which he was himself ) 
wart an ‘example. 
In all justice to the pair, I don 
they needed any great amount of a 
ing. They came up through that 
black hole like two panthers makin? 
cious sortie from their lair. And { 
was already cleared for them. F 
Cyril, discovering them to be m}! 
leaped across the hatch and smaé 
big fist into the lieutenant’s face beft 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
muddle-headed hero could snatch out his 
pistol. I sprang upon the man at the wheel 
and served him in similar fashion. Cyril 
dragged his victim’s weapon from its holster 
and handed it to me, then started forward 
in prodigious leaps, howling like a cave man 
and brandishing his arms, our two backers 
at his heels. 

The effect of this furious assault was too 
much for the soldiery grouped forward. 
Taken thus completely off their guard 
while contentedly munching biscuits and 
guzzling rum and wine, they broke and 
fled, dodging round the foot of the foremast 
and windlass and forecastle booby hatch. 
Cyril, bounding after them, overtook and 
smote them down. The others, at the harsh 
command of our absconding financiers, who 
seemed to understand this sort of fracas 
and to keep their wits about them, made no 
effort at resistance. Raising their hands if? 
sign of surrender, they backed away up 
into the bow. 

Not a shot had been fired, and the only 
physical damage to anybody that from 
Cyril’s flailing fists. Keeping the lieu- 
tenant and his pilot covered, I reached for 
the wheel and put it over, heading back on 
our wake. Cyril gathered up the rifles that 
had been laid down here and there and 
came aft with a double armful of them. 

Glancing then at the hatch, I saw the pale 
faces of Mrs. Fairchild and Allaire framed 
there. 

“Tt’s allright,” I reassured them. ‘ We’ve 
taken charge again, thanks to this fighting 
son of Israel of ours. I always said he was 
an avatar of the old Phenician traders.” 

“Oh, Pom, is anybody hurt?” 

“Not badly, I should say. This fake 
pirate of ours might do with a little lini- 
ment.” 

Cyril came aft with his spoils of war. 

“Put these below, please,’’ he panted. 
“This seems to be an unconditional sur- 
render.” 

We took council then as to what had 
best be done. We were pretty close in to 
the cape, and it seemed to me that if we 
were to put the crowd aboard their boat 
immediately and let them make for port, 
their version of the affair might lead to our 
chase and capture by some faster vessel. 
We decided therefore to run on to the east- 
ward for the rest of the night and at dawn 
to say adios to the crowd. 

But Cyril did not let off the lieutenant 
without some badgering, this to pay him off 
for his arrogance when holding all the 
trumps, as he had fondly thought. Mc- 
Intosh had been released and was at the 
wheel. Our two passengers were guarding 
the prisoners forward and partaking of food 
and drink. The situation being thus re- 
versed, our former captor asked sullenly 
when and where we proposed to set him and 
his men ashore. 

‘At Kingston, Jamaica,’’ Cyril answered, 
“‘and in irons, like the bloody pirates that 
youare. You won’t be the first of your sort 
to get short shrift and a long rope in that 
port. We British West Indians make quick 
work of you sea thieves.” 

“But we are not pirates,” snarled the 
frightened man. ‘‘ You found out for your- 
selves that we are not pirates.’ 

“We found out nothing of the sort, 
sefior,” Cyril said. ‘‘That was just a bluff 
of ours to put you off your guard, to make 
you think that we believed ourselves to be 
under official arrest and therefore would 
not try to resist. We knew all the time 
what you really were.” 

“But I tell you, imbecile, that I am actu- 
ally an officer of the government and these 
men are my soldiers.” 

Cyril shrugged. 

“Well, then, you went and turned pirate 
for the sake of what might be in it. That’s 
been known to happen before. There’s 
good precedent for it in Jamaica. A former 
governor-general named Sir Henry Mor- 
gan did that thing. They still remember 
him, so I’m afraid your defense won’t be 
worth a handful of sea water. They’ll hang 
you first and listen to protests afterwards.” 

“But that would be murder—a mas- 
sacre!”’ 

“Not a bit of it, old top. We are six re- 
liable witnesses, four white and two colored, 
ready to swear under oath that you an- 
nounced yourself a pirate at sea and brig- 
and ashore, and that you fired on and then 
boarded us with piratical design. Two of 
us, this Bahaman quartermaster and my- 
self, are British subjects in good standing. 
We four whites can swear honestly that 
you told us of your intention to loot, then 
sink the ship, after which you proposed to 
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take us ashore and hold us for ransom. I 
hardly think that in the face of such testi- 
mony your own government will interest 
itself in your behalf or assume the responsi- 
bility for your act. No, my poor fellow; 
even if there should be any truth in what 
you claim, you will find yourself the scape- 
goat. Ina fortnight’s time you will dangle 
at the end of a rope.” 

I must say, I began to feel a little sorry 
for the poor devil. Cyril had certainly 
made out astrong case against him; sostrong 
in fact that, knowing something of the sum- 
mary methods of British colonial penal law, 
I was inclined to believe that there might be 
as ‘much truth as torment in what he said. 

So also did the unfortunate victim of 
Cyril’s relentless baiting. Perhaps he had 
been told that the coup intrusted to his 
management was in the nature of things ir- 
regular, and that he could expect no official 
support if he were to fluke it. 

Meanwhile we plugged along with his 
heavy power boat in tow, her engine run- 
ning to ease the strain on us. One man 
had been left aboard her, and to him it had 
been made plain that he was to take his 
rag from us or get riddled with rifle bul- 
ets. 

Then, at the first sign of dawn and as a 
little southerly breeze began to ripple the 
water, I said to our by this time hopeless 
captive, ‘‘Sefior, your offense is very grave, 
as you must see for yourself. As the mate 
has pointed out, you have run your head 
intoanoose. But I happen to bea humane 
person and dislike to see a young and fool- 
ish man executed for an error of judgment. 
Perhaps you have a mother.” 

“That is true,” he mumbled. He was by 
this time nearly in a collapse, what with the 
cognac wearing off and Cyril’s rough han- 
dling. 

“Then I shall consider her sorrow and 
let you go,” I said. “You can tell your 
chief that you fellintoatrap. Tell him also 
with my compliments that if he desires to 
accept defeat and consider this incident as 
closed, we shall do the same.” 

The lieutenant showed signs of reanima- 
tion. 

“You say that you will let us go?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Yes; under the circumstances, I am 
willing to call this a fiaseo. You and your 
men may go aboard your boat and get back 
to port. You ought to make it in about ten 
hours. Have you fuel enough?” 

“T am afraid not, sir. Nor food and 
water.” 

“Then we shall give you what you need. 
To save you from too great disgrace, your 
men may also take their empty rifles. You 
must admit that I am dealing generously 
with you.” 

“That is true, sir.” 

Cyril, who had a good deal of dramatic 
sense, pretended to raise an awful fuss 
about this decision, but I silenced him. We 
slowed and threw the engines out of gear, 
hauled the tub astern alongside, provided 
her with the necessities of her run back to 
port, then marshaled the gang aboard her. 
Then, keeping them under the muzzles of 
our loaded weapons, we handed down their 
empty ones and cast off. 

“Bon voyage,” I called, ‘‘and our com- 
pliments to your chief. Perhaps we may 
have the pleasure of meeting him some day 
when he sees fit to visit our own more or less 
hospitable shores,” 
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oe ELL, Pom,” said Allaire, ‘‘I feel 

pretty well deflated; about as much 
as that unpleasant brandy-guzzling sham 
pirate.” 

“That,” I said, “is an excellent state of 
soul for you and can do no harm. Let’s 
hope that it may even do us all some good.” 

Allaire frowned. This was not, perhaps, 
the way in which she had expected her apol- 
ogy to be received. 

“Well, we managed to wriggle out of it, 
thanks to Cyril.’ 

“We did,” I agreed. ‘As a matter of 
fact, I am inclined to think that Cyril could 
have swung the job without asking any 
help of anybody.” 

“What did you do?” Allaire asked. 

“Kept score,’ I answered. ‘Messrs. 
Arjolas and Mordecai held fast the slack. 
Less conservative business men would have 
been pumping lead into that crowd. All 
those soldiers asked for was protection from 
Cyril. They didn’t think it was merely a 
revolt. When he sailed into them, like a 
combination of howling dervish and the 
whirling kind, they took it for granted he’d 
gone mad and run amuck. They might 
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have heard the lieutenant accu 
being crazy.” 4 

We were under sail with a reef j 
zen, crashing through a short cho 
course for Santiago de Cuba. 
tered banks and shoals to the ¢ 
kept down the sea that might | 
expected under that clear hummit’ 
knot breeze. We were making a¢ 
of it and spinning off our elevenk 
out the motor. This was at noon) 
after our escape. — 

Our two refugees had explained 
ation to me; and so far as I co 
mine, it was one of historic pre 
which they might be considered 
or patriots, according to which 
political cat jumped and then n 


of success. 
of my cares. ; 
These were now considerably 
Being a fair-minded person, it 
me that inasmuch as Messrs. A 
we ought to waive the price ag 
for their transportation; but oj 
gesting this to Allaire she promp 
the idea. | 
“Don’t be silly, Pom. It wasi 
aboard that exposed us to the ris} 


Cyril was of Allaire’s opini 
always was. 

“They wouldn’t think of it t 
Mr. Stirling,’ he assured me, | 
two good old sports and claim w 
their lives and fortunes, and the 
Chances are they’ll want to give 
rather than expect a rebate.” | 

“Well,” said Allaire, “if they 
that I shan’t put anything in - 
Since I’ve turned gold digger, t 
of social relations can be thro 
dump.” 

“Along with the convention 
crossly. ‘‘For my part, I believe! 
to what you start to do. Our or! 
was barter, and that’s the way 1! 
stake. Since then we’ve dealt irt 
antiques and real-estate improvil 
gun running and shipping prop 
now it’s the ticklish business ©: 
ing indicted financiers.” é 

“Yes, plain old-fashioned bart 
to be a little dull after this,” Al 
agreed. “But it all seems t¢ 
together pretty well.” 

“‘ As if we were running a gene! 
I retorted, ‘‘with a soda fount! 
front and a prescription departn! 
middle and a blind tiger in the 


a gambling layout in the rear;) 
that, a public garage in the bael/ 
boats to let where the premises? 
the creek. No doubt the proje 
such premises average up a pretty)t 
over—until they get pinched, wll 
“**Which I ’opes it don’t ’appel 
Allaire quoted flippantly. 
“Well, but I say, Mr. Stirling,’ 
in eagerly, ‘‘after all, this is t/' 
thing the early voyagers did. Tlit 
weren’t entirely from barter.” 
“Your Phenician forbears’ vit 
snapped. ‘They did a bit of pira’ 
looked good, and white-slavin|' 
shore raid here and there to bre; ! 
monotony of life at sea.’’ F 
“Quite so, sir, but I’m speak 
later ones. The Columbians. Thi 
off islands and coastwise tracts a 


It’s all of a piece with is 
idea—to grab off what you ¢a 
breaking anything.” NA 
“But the Ten Commandme’; 
national law and the less importi! 
your own country,” I said. “] 
pose Mark Twain was right. ~ } 
a chicken that ain’t roostin’ ec 
take it. Becuz if you don’t wa! 
self, you kin always find some 
does, and a good deed ain’t nevel® 
(Continued on Page 7! 
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Cyril laughed and left us. Perhaps he 
saw that I was feeling irritable and guessed 
that it might be owing less to all these past 
irregularities of ours than something that 
struck closer home. The good lad and Mrs. 
Fairchild, too, were, I think, a good deal 
worried about the cat-and-dog relations be- 
tween Allaire and myself. No doubt the 
romance they had scented at odd moments 
when the wind was right looked now more 
apt to develop a hiss, asideswipescratch and 
the top of a tree; or possibly canine yowls 
and retreat. 

Cyril gone, we now resumed our bicker- 
ing. Allaire seemed to court it, while for 
my part it threatened to become a nerve- 
disturbing vice, like cigarettes or strong, 
frequent cups of tea, openly and respect- 
ably indulged but none the less pernicious. 

“Then you are still determined to carry 
on with this barter thing, Pom?” 

“Of course lam. I mean to give it a fair 
tryout, with none of these complicating 
features that you and Cyril defend.” 

“With this schooner?” 

“Yes, if you feel like selling out your 
share.” 

“But you said the other night that you 
would take me on if I insisted.” 

“That was before I knew the last one 
you put over on me. I’m rather glad that 
lets me out. ‘We be not of the same blood, 
thou and I.’”’ 

“You would be horribly lonely, Pom.” 

“That’s better than being continually 
irritated. Besides, I’m used to being 
lonely.” 

“You used to be used to it, Pom; but 
you no longer are. When you were working 
in the boiler factory you were used to being 
irritated part of the time and lonely the 
rest. Now you are only irritated.” 

“All the time,” I amended. ‘“That’s 
worse.” 

“Not for your health. You look like a 
new man, a much stronger one.”’ 

“Free air.” 

She laughed. 

“And free Allaire. You are pretty well 
cured of your ingrowing thoughts, Pom. 
It’s better for a man to have to think about 
a pest than to think too much about him- 
self. David Harum was right.” 

“Women,” I said, ‘‘were undoubtedly 
put on this earth for the tormenting of men. 
Witness Adam.” 

“No, the Creator perceived that the man 
could not possibly manage to get along 
without somebody to blame it on. Witness 
Eve.” 

“Well, they made a mess of it between 
them. Breach of trust in the first genera- 
tion of mankind and a murder in the second. 
Fratricide at that. The object lesson is 
obvious.” 

“Precisely,” said Allaire. “That’s why 
I advocated our running this schooner to- 
gether, but on a business partnership alone.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘“‘and that is exactly the 
way in which Adam and Eve were supposed 
to administer the Garden of Eden. And see 
what came of it.” 

This took her aback for a second. 

“Why, yes, Pom, but we’ve got their 
experience to teach us.” 

“Of course. Two things. The second 
seems to have had more vogue. There is no 
record of any office of holy matrimony hay- 
ing been performed in Eden. Yet consider 
the present population of the earth. One 
might say that the lesson of the Fall hadn’t 
taught us a whole lot. The gardener was 
plugging along well enough, a little dull and 
lonely perhaps, but keeping up the borders. 
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Then Eve ribbed in and got them both 
fired, started her holding-out tactics. Per- 
sons built like her have been doing it ever 
since.” 

“Yes,” Allaire admitted, ‘‘most women 
are restless and all men are fools. The 
combination is fatal for the peace of the 
world.” 

“‘Tt’s fatal for the gardens of the world,” 
Isaid; ‘‘but there’s an enormous area of its 
surface that’s still unpolluted, and that’s 
the deep sea. It’s lonely, but clean.” 

“Like you, Pom.” 

“Why, Allaire’’—I leaned toward her— 
“thank you for the first kind thing you’ve 
ever said to me.” 

She looked surprised. 

“Ts it really, Pom?”’ 

“Yes, our conversations have always 
been combative, when personal. You have 
pointed out a good many defects in me, but 
this is the first compliment. I’m afraid it 
must have slipped past when your back was 
turned.” 

“No, I meant it. You are like the sea, 
Pom; clean and bitter. I thought at first it 
was a phase, but I’m beginning now to 
think it’s constant; or else it’s due to me.” 

“To not enough of you, perhaps,” I 
muttered. 

“Well, perhaps. But if we squabble now 
because you can’t have all you might like of 
me, think what might happen when you 
found you had too much of me. And I’ve 
an idea there is rather more of me than you 
ever guessed, Pom, and that it’s far from 
perfect.” 

“No man wants perfection, Allaire. He 
wouldn’t care to be under the strain of try- 
ing to live up to it. I shouldn’t, anyhow. 
What’s more important is to be in agree- 
ment about certain mutual faults. Hasn’t 
it struck you that every one of our scraps 
has come from the resentment in one of us 
for the same fault in the other?”’ 

Allaire nodded. 

“T hadn’t thought of it that way, but now 
you speak of it, I believe you are right, 
Pom. We got away for a bad start. I was 
furious when I found that you had let me 
make a fool of myself about what I took for 
granted to be your plans for the schooner. 
I felt that you had got her from me by cheap 
trickery, which was bad enough, and that 
I had been an easy silly mark, which was 
worse. I made up my mind then to let no 
chance get past for fooling the rest of you, 
especially you, and no matter at what risk 
of fatal consequences. It wasn’t all avarice 
by any means. The background of it was 
revenge. So you see what a lovely nature 
I’ve got down underneath.” 

“Well, I must admit you backed your 
hand, Allaire, not only with your money but 
yourself. That man Carstairs would have 
made one mouthful of you if he had got 
away with me.” 

“Then he’d have choked on it, I think. 
And there was always Cyril.’ 

“Cyril was unarmed. And this lieu- 
tenant fellow wasn’t looking at you pleas- 
antly. Are you still looking for revenge, 
Allaire?”’ 

“No; my ledgerisruled off. Thisstrategic 
error spiked my guns for good.”” She gave 
a nervous laugh. ‘‘When that infernal 
racket broke out overhead, with you curs- 
ing like a buccaneer and Cyril howling like a 
pack of wolves, I thought you had goaded 
that brandy hound into rabies and he had 
ordered a general massacre. It was pretty 
awful, Pom. I realized for the first time 
that I was only a girl.” 

“Well, then let’s call it square. I’ve re- 
gretted my act every day since the start. 
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It was a rotten thing to do. But y 
all pretty desperate, even yourself, 
would never have considered rum ru 

“T know. I’ve got a different 
on it now. Dirty business. You ¢ 
me out at cost whenever you like 
I’m through.” 

I leaned forward and laid my h; 
hers. 

““Marry me, Allaire.” 

Her tawny eyes fixed on mine jy 
strange a look that I half expected; 
stream of words to follow it. It. 
into my mind that she might hay 
waiting to get at me under 
take me defenseless and tell me thee 
of her dislike. 

She seemed to be staring straig] 
and through my eyes to read wh 
behind them, and then to scorn it, 

This impression passed instantly, 
discovered that she was not prepat 
attack, but fighting silently to resist, 
clear amber eyes of hers that w 
strikingly disturbing between they 
double lashes had a stricken look, 
had said something to hurt her terrih 
from which she could not defend ] 

The odd part about it was that] 
not seem to speak, myself, which w 
as well, perhaps, as the last time o 
had locked I had broken the hold 
much speech. The present duel- 
amounted to that—was all the more 
because here we were sitting on the| 
deck in the broad light of day, with’ 
tosh at the wheel and Mrs. Fairchil | 
ing to our two passengers amidships 
shadow of the foresail, all three faj’ 
and no doubt glancing at us with fj 
interest from time to time. 

Scarcely the time and place to cha 
the pressing of one’s suit, it might ¢ 
and yet perhaps after all it was bett 
the glamour of a soft tropic starligh 
because of the lack of these emotional} 
Any decision reached now would ty 
and final, and later to be ratified 
ardently. | 

At any rate, Allaire seemed utterly} 
ious to our lack of privacy. That sii 
flat glare, for it was scarcely less, sti 
and grew misty. } 

“Are you sure you love me, Pom? | 
love me, and not just want me?” | 

“T adore you, Allaire. It’s real lo) 
dear.” | 

“T love you, Pom. I’ve loved yo} 
I found how I’d misjudged you so| 
there on the island. If Carstairs hac} 
you, I think that I should have rurj 
to the beach and swum straight out fi 
could swim no farther.” .) 

“Then you’ll marry me?” | 

“Of course I will. In Santiago, 
like. I think I need you, Pom.” 

I raised her hand and kissed it 
still holding it, I rose and drew 
after me. She looked completely & 
Glancing round, I saw Mrs. Fairehi 
our two passengers staring at us witl 
of embarrassed consternation, as ii 
felt they had no business on this str 
deck that seemed suddenly to have Iii 
asort of sanctum sanctorum, a tilting 
ing, wind-swept temple d’amour. 

Leading the bewildered Allair 
hand—and Allaire bewildered w: 
bewildering thing about the b 
those of us who knew her—I wa 
where the trio were sitting on 
hatch cover. Cyril at this momi 
peared from the galley, mune 
cuit, which fell from his nervel 
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' OSTS come down soon after Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings go up into 

line shafting. Basic Timken advantages 

account for falling costs in all kinds of 


machinery. 


Power and belting costs are reduced be- 
cause Timken bearings minimize fric- 
tion in starting and running. 


Lubrication costs drop to a fraction of 
previous figures, since Timkens require 
lubrication at rare intervals only. 


Maintenance is lowered by the precisely 
centered, distortionless, smooth-running 
mountings assured by Timken Dual 
Duty in all machinery and shafting. 
For Timken bearings correctly carry 
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both radial and thrust loads together. 


Depreciation is lessened by the extreme 
durability of Timken Steel evolved from 
experience with more than 115,000,000 
Timken bearings, in general industry, 
and in most of the motor cars of the 
world. All bearing contact is confined 
to the Timken Steel. There is no wear 
on shafts or shafting. 


Timken cost reductions are denied your 
shop—or your stockholders—now, per- 
haps, only because you may not know 
how practical it is for your business to 
equip with Timkens. There is no greater 
possibility for instant plant savings in 
industry today. Ask for data. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“Mrs. Fairchild and gentlemen,” I said, 
“‘we ask for your congratulations. Miss 
Forsyth has this moment done me the 
honor to promise to become my wife.” 
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AID Mrs. Fairchild to me a few hours 

later, after a very festive luncheon that 
was yet distinguished for its propriety, 
“Well, Mr. Stirling, I was never so taken 
aback. I must say, you weren’t any way 
bashful about where and when you pro- 
posed.”’ 

“Mrs. Fairchild,’ I answered, “the old 
order changeth. Allaire and I agreed that 
henceforth all our contracts, understand- 
ings and gentlemen’s agreements should be 
above decks, with no reservations in the 
hold.” 

“Good for you two,” said the pretty 
widow. ‘‘That makes me feel as if all this 
we’ve been through was worth it, not 
counting the money profits it may show. 
But to think of your proposing right there 
before our very eyes! And not five min- 
utes before I was worried for fear you were 
starting another fight.” 

“TLet’s hope that your fears were un- 
founded,” I said. “Some girls can only be 
captured by a fight. But we have buried 
the hatchet, smoked the calumet, put the 
house in order, signed the peace pact and 
disarmed. We have also made covenant 
that neither shall henceforth withhold any 
plan, project or scheme from the other 
partner to the treaty.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Stirling,’ she said 
heartily. ‘All the trouble started from de- 
ception.” 

“Entirely my fault,” I admitted. “But 
consider the straits we were in. You on the 
verge of bankruptcy, Cyril on the beach, I 
the waste product of a boiler factory chucked 
out on the dump, Allaire fed by the crumbs 
from her rich friends’ tables. After a long 
run of bad luck, the self-starter is usually 
jammed. The old machine is apt to take a 
bit of cranking. And if we managed to 
change it by hook or—as I must confess—a 
little by crook, then I’ll say it was about 
time.” 

For the remainder of our run to Santiago, 
Allaire and I found that by tacit agreement 
we were given the freedom of the deck from 
about eight bells of the evening watch. Ar- 
riving in that port, we found the tide of our 
luck still running strong in a manner more 
gratifying to me than if the results of it had 
shown four times the profit but through 
some happy fluke, instead of what it actu- 
ally proved, good old-fashioned barter. 

Senor Mordecai, after discharging his 
obligation, went ashore; and without losing 
a moment or saying a word to us about it, 
busied himself in our behalf. Cyril, for 
whom the banker had conceived a high re- 
gard, went with him. They found a mer- 
chant who was interested in shoes and 
bungalow aprons when he learned that we 
were quite willing to take local products in 
exchange. It was the same old story. 
Trade was active, even eager, provided it 
could be conducted on a basis of barter 
without that fluctuating medium of jug- 
gled and insecure exchange, which was the 
world over at this moment, money. 

But this was not the half of it. The mer- 
chant, desiring to inspect our wares, came 
off aboard and went down into the hold. 
Before glancing at our scant cargo he let 
out a yell. 

“‘Sapristt! And all this!” 

“Ballast, sefior,” I said. “Old ear rails 
for a little construction railroad down on 
the Isthmus. The former owner put them 
aboard because the vessel was previously 
too light. I’m not keen about it as ballast, 
because it seems to me to put so much 
strain on hull and spars.” 

“Then perhaps we can make another 
trade, captain. I can use these rails on a 
sugar plantation in which I have an interest, 
provided you will take sack sugar in 
return.” 

“Can do,” I said, “if besides the sugar 
you will undertake to put aboard about a 
hundred tons of this coral-lava stuff so that 
we can unload it without disturbing the 
sugar.” 

“What do you want of that, Pom?” asked 
Allaire, who had gone below with us to 
overhaul the bungalow aprons. 

“Backing your bet, my dear. It’s just 
what will be needed for grading and filling 
on Pelican. Then we can take on some fine 
sand ballast to carry North and trade it off 
for loam to bring down the next time we 
come, for a top dressing. That way, we turn 
our ballast into profitable cargo.” 
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We turned the whole business over to 
Cyril then, Allaire and I having more im- 
portant things to consider. We were mar- 
ried in Santiago, and I am almost ashamed 
to describe the jeweled wedding present 
given to Allaire by Messrs. Arjolas and 
Mordecai. Then we bought a flivver and 
motored to Havana, returning in a week’s 
time and loading the little car on deck, well 
swathed in tarpaulins. 

Sayles’ yacht had just left for Nassau. 
Allaire cabled him, “‘Have you seen Pelican, 
and do you want it?’” 

The answer came promptly, ‘‘ You bet. 
It’s my Isle of Golden Dreams. What are 
you up to and who are you doing?” 


ALLAIRE: You. Can you use a hun- 
dred tons of lava coral for grading and fill- 
ing on Pelican? Have got. 

SAYLES: Sure. Can use a thousand 
tons. Deliver to Sanders, who is there in 
charge with dredge and lighters. Have 
ordered cargo of coral stone from Bermuda. 
Who else have you been doing? Please be 
more explicit. 

ALLAIRE: Getting married to Pomeroy 
Stirling in Santiago. Now on honeymoon 
in Havana. Why don’t you do the same? 

SAYLES: Can’t, since Stirling beat me 
to it. Getting option on another of your 
persuasion. Hope to spend honeymoon on 
Pelican. Great place for it. Love and all 
best wishes to you and your Pom. 


“Well,” I said, ‘‘so that’s all right. Let’s 
stop cabling now before we have to take a 
mortgage on the schooner.” 

“ After all,’”’ Allaire said, ‘‘ Nick’s a dear. 
But there are dearer.” 
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E CALLED at Pelican, where we 

found Sanders more or less in charge 
of field operations. He seemed glad to see 
us, as well as considerably surprised to dis- 
cover how the little old Tinker had grown. 
A dredger was at work deepening the chan- 
nel to the jetty, where a crib was being 
built for a wharf so that Sayles’ yacht could 
lie alongside. 

““There’s a sight of money being spent, 
Miss—I mean Mrs. Stirling,’’ Sanders said. 
““Who’d ever ha’ thought this here place 
would catch the fancy of a millionaire like 
Mr. Sayles?” 

*T,” said Allaire. ‘I hope you’re getting 
yours, Sanders.” 

““Can’t complain, Miss—I mean Mrs. 
My brother’s runnin’ the store. This takes 
all my time.” 

Sayles had been there and gone on to 
Georgetown, South Carolina, to order some 
lumber. We unloaded our ballast, just 
what was needed for filling behind the crib, 
then put back to Turk’s Island for a load of 
salt that Cyril had got a charter for. Barter 
and charter both this run. It was a game 
that could not be played in routine fashion, 
nor could it always be the New Lamps for 
Old lucky strike that had started us. 
Neither could it be strictly compared to the 
commerce of early voyagers with fresh 
fields of trade. We had to work in between 
markets, with some study of the sort of 
tempting articles to offer folk who paid in 
produce. 

“Tt’s not a game of chance,” Cyril said. 
“What it needs is knowledge: the best sort 
of stuff to take to certain places, and about 
what theirs will bring less duty on the 
wharf at home. You buy the cheapest stuff 
wholesale, a lot you pick up secondhand, 
but in good condition. You save money, 
exchange, agents’ commissions, freights 
and the upkeep of offices and warehouses. 
It can’t be done in the old-fashioned way of 
barter direct with the natives, because that 
would make trouble with the local govern- 
ment; but by trading through a merchant 
you can keep your port charges and import 
and export duties shipshape and proper.” 

Allaire and I dreaded losing Cyril. Not 
only was he an ideal shipmate, cheerful, 
breezy, enthusiastic and invariably opti- 
mistic, but very fond of us both in an un- 
presuming way, as if we had been his 
patrons or benefactors. His attitude con- 
tained a sort of feudal loyalty that Mrs. 
Fairchild seemed at times rather to resent. 

Therefore we were delighted to find that 
we were not destined to lose him. This 
news came as a surprise a couple of days 
after our arrival in New York. Mrs. Fair- 
child received an amusing letter from Cap- 
tain Poole, in which that Yankee skipper 
gave us their news with dry Maine humor: 

““My owner was right when he said his 
papa would be pleased with our horse trade 
out in the stream. I guess those fireworks 
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came in right handy for a little Fourth of 
July celebration some of the boys were 
fixing to spring as a surprise party. The 
senor told me on the q. t. that they 
thought better of it when they found there 
was a rival fire company all set to turn the 
hose on it. Papa was pleased with the 
boat, likewise. The Evangeline was getting 
to be too much of an elephant on his hands. 
You folks don’t need to worry about taking 
a stick of candy from a child. The sefior 
only paid eight thousand dollars for that 
one, and she cost five times that to build. 
Fine stuff in her and the best sort of work. 

“T’m quitting my job here and coming 
North to look after some shore property of 
mine down home that they want to open 
up for summer cottages. Good chance for 
a hotel proposition too; the only big one 
thereabouts burned up like I told you. 
Hope to land in New York April twentieth.” 

“Why, that’s tomorrow!”’ Allaire said. 

“So it is,’ Mrs. Fairchild answered, and 
for some reason blushed. 

Cyril flourished his long arms over his 
head with a tragic gesture. 

“T’m _ jilted—cut out—torped—scut- 
tled—sunk! It’s no surprise, though. I 
saw the writing on the wall. My bloomin’ 
heart is broken, and all that’s left for me is 
to run rum or Chinks.”’ 

He turned his head aside and I caught 
the flicker of a long black eyelash. 

“Don’t be silly,’”’ Mrs. Fairchild snapped. 
“‘T told you the day before I met Sherman 
Poole ashore that I was much too old to 
marry you, and that you had better put it 
out of your head. Besides, there’s nothing 
settled at all. This is just a friendly letter.” 

“Ho, is it?” Cyril challenged with feroc- 
ity. ‘Then read us the ending. That’s the 
part that tells the tale.’ He thrust out his 
big hand. “Let me read it.” 

Mrs. Fairchild, blushing still more rud- 
dily, snatched the sheet away. 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort.’’ She looked 
at me appealingly. ‘‘ You know what sailor- 
men are like, Mr. Stirling.” 

““T know what this one is like,’ I said. 
“And Captain Poole struck me as a go- 
getter.” 

“Go get her is right,’ Cyril rasped. 
“He is coming to get her now. A fast 
worker too. And I’ve had all winter! That 
was just the trouble. Sea love never lasts. 
First day out, attraction; third day out— 
oh, my; seventh day out, distraction; and 
landing day, good-by.” 

“He’s a silly boy, Mr. Stirling, but all 
the same he’s a dear,”’ said Mrs. Fairchild. 
“Tt would have been ridiculous for me to 
have married him, now wouldn’t it? And 
me five years older.”’ 

““T know how you feel, Mrs. Fairchild. I’m 
thirteen years older than Allaire. Twenty- 
five and thirty-eight. May and 4 

ss July,’”’ Cyril said gloomily. ‘ Ain’t 
it awful? When Mr. Stirling is a decrepit 
old crock of sixty, Miss Forsyth will still be 
a flapper of forty-seven, and if he lasts to 
fourscore she will be just reaching the 
zenith of her dancing age at sixty-seven.” 

“Cyril is right,’ Allaire said. ‘You can 
prove it in any Palm Beach hotel ballroom.”’ 

“Yes,” I admitted sadly. ‘Women age 
more rapidly than men up to fifty. After 
that they learn the trick of suspended ani- 
mation, like other a 

I paused discreetly. 

as r-r-reptiles!’’ Cyril blared, and re- 
moved himself in haste, fists rotating over 
his head, 

All the same, he was pretty hard hit, and 
I felt sorry for him. I knew his real devo- 
tion to this pretty blond widow partner of 
ours. It had started in gratitude and forged 
ahead to a vigorous and wholesome love of 
her as a woman as well as benefactress. 
There was a stalwart male protectiveness 
about it, one that asked to serve not only 
in the big things but in the little. I had 
often observed how he rushed through or 
set aside work of his own to relieve her of 
some unpleasant detail of her own. 

It seemed to me that Cyril, with his 
thirty years and abilities and eager, boyish 
enthusiasm, was a lot better choice as a 
husband than the bleak, hard-faced Capt. 
Sherman Poole, a man past forty. I said so 
a little later to Allaire. 

: “He’s the male critter of her kind, Pom, 
just as you are of mine. Women always 
home back to that. One’s own breed al- 
Ways seems more of a real person, no 
matter how clever or distinguished the 
foreigner might be. That’s the reason 
international marriages usually go wrong.” 

So Mrs. Fairchild stepped out and Cyril 
stayed in, a third owner. Lucky for us, as 
he could not be equaled for driving a trade. 
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He had a mixture of cajolery an 
hard to beat, and he could do it | 
different languages. But whenit 
well, I dislike to call it graft, t} 
victim might, he was not in the 
with Allaire. She possessed 
pleasant-spoken ruthlessness pe 
Englishwomen of high caste whe 
in business or gambling, which g 
wrongly the reputation of cold-ble 
This trait had led me to believe t} 
was cold-blooded, but I had dise¢ 
mistake. That faculty of smiling) 
and trimming the other fellow to 
did not interfere with warm and 
impulses. It was no more than 
face and manner of the good pla 

Sayles’ check came in and wa 
portioned; also the proceeds | 
products we had taken in barter) 
bungalow aprons, rusty car rails 
other odds and ends. There waj 
charter money for the salt. } 

I called on the hard-boiled 
uncle to whom I owed so much || 
fired me. At first he was wary, b! 
when he found that I had com 
and not to bury him. We lunch 
and I gave him a brief of what ] 
up to, omitting certain details that 
he might not entirely approve. Hj 
so absorbed that at moments he 
eat. 

“That wife of yours must be } 
Pomeroy. Not only made the ni 
fortune but a new man out of yc 

“Yes, I was like a burned-« 
uncle; an empty shell that wou 
its pressure.” 4 

‘““That’s the reason I fired you, 
for your own sake as mine. §} 
boilers, how would you like t 
charter for a long voyage?” 

““Where to?” 

“Buenos Aires. I’ve got an ( 
consignment of small tubular bc 
delivered by the first of June. 
carry them and the piping withs 
to spare, I should say. The stu 
for shipment now.” a 

“Long runs and slow freights 
sail scores,” I said, “and ow 
primarily a sailer, with the mot 
towage at both ends.” 4 

“Well, I’ll make you a good | 
can figure on it and let me know 

When I told Allaire about its 
her hands. 

“T’ve always wanted to go 't) 
gentine, Pom.” / 

Cyril also seemed pleased. 

“‘Tt’s sure money, and that’s wilt 
thing, Mr. Stirling. Besides, weit 
age to chink in with some tradeii 

“Bungalow aprons and shoei 
nage,’ I said. ‘‘We did pretty 
them. Anyhow, it will give us| 
rest from huckstering for a iil 
months.” i 

That night in our bird’s-eye-n)t 
I said to Allaire, ‘‘So here I abi 
where I started—or quit, to bem 
in the boiler business. It mak 
difference, though, whether yo! 
shop or driving the delivery tru; 

“Right-o, matey mine. And) 
lot of difference to me whether | 
into the chummy roadster of il 
millionaire listening to his trucki§ 
pretty beside my best beau on 
truck of our own.” ‘es 

“You have said it to the 7) 
sweet.” I flopped down into a |! 
upholstered armchair installed || 
urious Davide, for I needed rest. !) 
a schooner up the coast in mid! 
short-handed is no_ dolce-far- 
“The luck of this ship changed/l 
brought your cargo aboard, Mri\ 

Allaire made her mooring in! 
port of brides, her husband-love}, 

“Tt followed our gang. (3 
swept by a green sea of luck tlk 
her decks and ran down below. 

“ After all,’ I said presentl; 
doing for profit precisely what’! 
be doing for our pleasure if we ha™ 
to be rich in gold. My dream 
to have a big sailing auxiliary 2 
myself. Being skipper-owner of 
vessel is better.” i, 

“T think so,” Allaire agreed 
life on the only part of the ear!s' 
that’s still free. Star-hung nig] 
ports—and a wife in every oné 

“oe t ? ” 


“Yes, wife and sweetheart inv 
of them—and she always the st 


i 


SD. 


THE END 
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HEWN “The King of the Ivories” 
is tickling the keys at WOS. 


HEWN WOR comes rolling in 
from the East and KFI, in its time 
and turn brings greetings from 


HEWN your Saturday evening 
dance from WTAM is making 


just the biggest kind of a hit— remember that 
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Every owner of a receiving set should 
lave these booklets. They tell how to 
et greater distance, more volume and 
ie tone quality; and they show why 
lard Batteries are the most economi- 
aad most satisfactory form of power 


(an use. 
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| WTAM is the Radio Research Laboratory 

and Broadcast Station of the Willard 

Storage Battery Company, Cleveland, 

| Ohio. The wave length is 361 meters— 
on the air for your enjoyment every Mon- 

| day, Wednesday and Saturday evening. 


two booklets 


Broadcast Stations Willard Batteries 
are used to furnish the steady current 
that is required for perfect amplifica- 
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PRA: IA Sap 


in the Ford plants is the high 


, destroy a guiltless man and to 
1 from the other world.” 
ving, the diviner bounded off and 
vay down the length of the wall, 
e corner, alone, but swift as though 
yamob. The ragged woman was 
hurrying in the opposite direction. 
ose who remained to gape and 
ost were coolies without spare time 
ing farther. Some few might have 
‘tt misliked the hint from another 
nly one busybody moved on toward 
of the river path, and he was that 
iredevil, that glutton for all things 
Chubby Little Plum. Through 
across fields, under branches 
‘adas rasped the heat, among marsh 
d steamy pools, he waddled at his 
gait, keeping in view the point of 
; shield hat which bobbed and 
on its way. 
_ the woman is far too thin and 
ie panted. ‘‘Oho, the tree! None 
, for I melt. Now we shall behold. 
vut she has faith!” 
‘e old tree slanted from the river 
-d let green boughs droop close to 
shadow on whirling clay-colored 
Looped round the trunk and 
below, a taut rope vibrated to the 
something. The prisoner’s wife, 
_ knife in hand, cut. 
lobeys!”’ 
ut a glance behind, the little dingy- 
* bag rose, clicked her knife to, 
Ind went bravely trudging on. As 
lleaves hid her, the gambler darted 


ing. 

Qo A gurgle of muddy water be- 
adow; that was all, at first. Then 
2am, out in the burning sunlight, 
three boats, their painters caught 
—empty brown sampans_ that 
gand thumped and revolved in a 
the current whipped them round 


| Plum drew back from the tree and 
1, for the chuckle of the river 
him it was better not to meddle 


venty dead men. He retired behind 

| once more and curled his fatness 

ttably down to wait. 

long time nothing happened. Sul- 

d;, monotonous flowing water, ci- 

‘itting everywhere, oppressed him 
e. Men shouted once or twice, 


ing which grew louder; many feet 
| the earth, harsh voices cried, and 
je river path came flying a rabble 
dellows, ten or more, straight to the 
‘banyan. There panic seized them, 
»remost jerked up the rope, saw its 
1 shook it and yelled, foaming at the 
were scrubby rascals, hard 
, Sunburned to a Malay brown. 
edits,’ thought Little Plum, and 
Hdeep into his bamboo. “Pirates 
3°0ss the river.” 

i they gabbled in rage and fright, 
17 Out of the earth, out of trees, 
mud, banyan roots, jumped other 
© surrounded them—police by the 
villagers armed with clubs, boat- 
jth poles, and among them all, 
jactive, our friend the fortune teller. 
| Little Plum said to him next day at 
“carry a large brain, also a great 
You shall be rich as earth or else 
s heaven.”’ 

'Gdk Jii laughed. 

fnk you, not either,’’ he replied, 
_ “Only two quick ears, friend, 
ae fogs of earth and heaven have 
»louded; so what were you going on 


l 


‘s being said everywhere, all over 
Before the magistrate those river 
without so much as kneeling on 
jats to have their ankles bashed, 


he farmer, that woman’s husband, 
me to her free, jail-delivered, lying 
| happy in a litter. No one guessed 
pd the bearers of his conveyance or 
Cle trotting behind it with bags of 
\ch bent a piculan; for Little Plum, 


e boats? And empty? What do . 
9” 
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though noisy often, could often keep his 
mouth shut. 

Afterward there was no counting of the 
multitude who flocked to Wan Gok Jii and 
his table that bestrode the gutter. He took 
down his mustard-and-azure chart of the 
Face With Blackheads, a vain symbol now, 
beneath dignity, when all the world knew 
him; and yet he remained even to his 
friends a riddle, for if he throve as Little 
Plum was not alone in predicting, he gave 
never a sign of affluence, but kept the same 
bare, frugal habits. 

Once, condoling with his fat gossip, who 
had suffered mischance again, he declared, 
“Tt will pass. It knocks at every door. I 
have a sorrow coming to mine.” 

His house, the plainest in a poor quarter, 
had before it a small weather-worn stone 
lion bearing the charm of the holy moun- 
tain—‘‘Tai-Shan dares to outface evil’’— 
and behind it a walled garden plot just 
large enough to hold one mandarin orange 
tree, one carambola bush. Indoors, the 
house was bare of ornament, but well kept. 
Husband, wife and son had always lived 
there in comfort enough, lacked neither 
food nor clothing, and given the neighbor- 
hood an example of serenity. 

“We are blest,’’ the boy’s mother often 
told him, ‘‘in your father’s wisdom.” 

It was a byword how the stone lion 
guarded their door, stopping, breaking 
every arrow of misfortune. And then one 
day a shaft flew in. 

“We are blest. You will follow him, you 
will be as great.” 

The evening was rainy, the room was so 
dark that mother and son had become 
shadows talking. To the eyes rather of her 
spirit than of her body, it seemed that he 
gave her a pert look, hard, unyouthful, un- 
kind, which frightened her as though a 
devil had run past between them. 

“You do not answer. I said you will 
follow him and know all things.” 

Her boy laughed in the dusk, but it was 
not her boy’s laugh. 

“And stay poor asarat? Never! I will 
coun some better way than his of cheating 
fools.” 

“What?” she cried. ‘‘His? Your father? 
You say 4 

The impiety, the horror of unfilial sin, 
left her dumb. 

“Know all things?”’ mocked this new 
voice in their dwelling. ‘‘Much! Last 
year I told him where the pirates tied their 
sampans, barely in time; no one thanked 
me or called me wonderful; and last week, 
every week I tell him 

Another yoice broke in. 

“Do you, Ink Eater? Even so, why talk 
loudly at home?” 

His father had joined them, a third 
shadow, that opened the door and beckoned. 

“Come here where I can see you.” 

The boy cringed, then swaggered to the 
door, the twilight and splashing shower. 
Plump as a rice-fed quail, saucy, moon- 
faced, he looked up with all the boldness of 
young conceit. 

“Am I then a'lie?’”’ The fortune teller’s 
eyes were very tired, very sad. ‘No, Belly 
Wings, not altogether.” 

The rebel shrank, and for a moment 
would have collapsed. His rightful name 
was the school name, Ink Eater, of good 
omen, promising industry; but here his 
father spoke out a deep secret and a dan- 
ger. No one except a few chosen compan- 
ions ever called him Belly Wings the Lucky 
Bat. He recovered himself with a gasp. 

“Ho! You know that too? Another 
marvel, I suppose! Your gambler friend 
has told you some nonsense.” 

“Yes, Little Plum knows many ill courses 
without adopting them.” 

Caught, discovered on his own doorstep, 
the precocious Belly Wings drew himself 
together and gave back threat for threat. 

“T will run away!” 

“You need not run,” said his father 
quietly. ‘‘Walk, should you find it in your 
heart to walk from us who gave you life. 


You no longer believe, but I can foretell 
your way—sickness, hunger like a knife, 
wandering like a dream, the empty world 
without love. Yes, you may go beyond 
Kokonor, where the wild tribes come to 
trade; you may sail Tung-ting Lake and 
after a magic storm see General Mao the 
Iron Cat swimming on its waves; but what 
will profit you far or near, with nothing but 
death ahead, dry memories behind, and dry 
self, self, self roundabout to sicken you at 
abet! footfall? Stay, trust me, and do not 
ear!”’ 

The lad wavered, groaned, then suddenly 
jumped into the rain, bareheaded. His 
mother ran out calling, but fell by the 
stump of the lion, clung to it and wept. 


““Come.”’ Her husband lifted and car- 
ried her. “Our baby’s a thief, a leader of 
thieves. Better in the rain than in the 


police hell. They may never know. It was 
my fault. Manners of the street.” 

For a year life in the house dragged on; 
for a second year, a third, a fourth, if it 
were life to wait, hearken, be silent or chat- 
ter falsely at random, avoiding any word 
that might echo the sense of blame. Their 
child had gone, and though never away 
from thought, would not bear mention. 
Sometimes when rain fell toward evening 
his mother forgot and talked to herself: 

“They called him so quick in school.” 

It was his father who broke at last, who 
came home one night without folding table 
or book or hourglass wicker stool, and 
threw himself down like a worthless burden. 

‘“‘T have sold everything to a pupil,” said 
he. ‘‘The sorrows of other men, I can carry 
them no more, for the mind stumbles under 
a load of its own.” 

Soon after he took to his bed and lay 
there motionless, pale, thoughtful, with 
eyes that looked away into some deep mat- 
ter beyond the ceiling. His wife grew 
afraid. Always before he had been gentle 
with her; but whenever he spoke now, the 
tone of his voice conveyed a lightness, a 
tranquillity, a slow wisdom that ran her to 
the heart. 

“How this world brightens toward the 
close. Tongue cannot tell.’”’ He seemed to 
read her face without turning, though she 
stood across the room behind him. “No, 
no, my dear, you should smile. There will 
be peace for you and me.” 

That night in her sleep the woman heard, 
or dreamed, a sound as of a door closing, a 
bolt drawn, cloth pulled or smoothed with 
a rustle. It was no more than a confused 
hint waking her anxiety. She sat up, but 
found the room quiet. Their small water 
lamp burned with the same quavering of 
shadows on the floor. Her husband lay 
breathing, and the only other stir came 
from without, along the eaves, where a 
hollow night wind went droning from lip to 
lip of tiles. 

Next day the sun rose clear. 

“Tt may do him good,” she thought, ‘‘to 
let in the early warmth.” 

She swung their back door open. As if 
all the earth were right, all restored, healed 
and transfigured, glory flooded the room. 
The top of the garden wall shone with dew, 
leaves of orange tree and carambola spar- 
kled, and even the sick bed caught a long 
overspreading ray as from a golden lamp. 

““Ah!” she cried. ‘‘ What is here?” 

On the damp stone of the outer threshold 
lay a single mark of a bare foot. The toes 


were printed at the very edge where the 


door had been shut. 

“Who has walked in? 
enter?” 

From this alarm a greater suddenly drew 
her back. 

“Tt is not his.” 

Like one risen from the dead and about 
to fall again, her husband wavered beside 
her. He too was peering down at the stone, 
but smiling. 

“Not his foot. And yet it was—it was 
a—a night walker, a bringer of good luck.” 

He slid through her arms while she got 
him to bed. 


Who tried to 
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“So do not look frightened.” With eyes 
closed, he lay whispering. ‘‘ You will live to 
bless that foot. I shall know. It was a 
deed not a dream. Then I am happy.” 

The journey across the room had taken 
the last of his power. Through morning 
and afternoon he remained silent in a doze; 
but about the hour of evening rice, when 
after each breath the woman listened for 
the next and doubted, he roused to beckon 
her with a feeble motion of his head. 

“So weak. As tired as though I had 
been working all night.’”” His eyes opened 
clear and seemed to laugh, bright with their 
old familiar gleam of roguery. ‘Now, 
quick! The last fortunes I ever shall tell— 
my own and yours.”’ 

The laughter faded from his glance, but 
not the brightness, which yearned and 
implored. 

“Mine is very short. In a moment I am 
going. Not lost. Not lost, for all’s well. 
The two worlds are but one.’”’ He nodded 
slowly. ‘“‘Believe. Though in everything 
there must be deception, I was not a fraud. 
So here is your fortune. Do not forget a 
word of it.” 

Something like a mist drew over his fea- 
tures, then passed and left them too dis- 
tinct, sharp as a new ivory carving. 

“For three years you must live sparely. 
I have left enough. In the fourth year 
comes hunger. When you cannot see how 
to go on, do as I now command you. Early 
in the morning, leave this house, take the 
road west of the lion and walk till you have 
passed through a village. Under a tree by 
the road presently there will be a shrine of 
mud and brick no higher than a child. Sit 
there. Wait. At midday a man will pass— 
a man in black, about thirty years old. 
Stop him. Ask him for help. If the first 
day fails, go again and again. But halt the 
man in black.” 

By a visible effort of will, the seer, fight- 
ing for breath, conquered. 

“Our son. The poor little Ink Eater. 
He will come home, I believe. It is not 
clear. I wonder if the boy did see General ° 
Mao. That would be curious—to know— 
the truth Be 

His eyes inquired of the ceiling, as before. 
For some little time his wife continued to 
watch, and did not understand that she 
was alone. 

Full understanding came later, with pas- 
sage of days in the house and long baffling 
thoughts for ghostly companionship. Once 
a year, in the spring, when the memorial 
days of hill worship came round again, she 
climbed the green slope to his tomb, a 
half-oval mound on a lucky site, overlook- 
ing from the flank of Wild-Tea Ravine a 
sunshine prospect of tree tops below, dis- 
tant fields like a patchwork in apple-green 
velvet and a pond of silvery blue. Here at 
his barrow she mowed the grass, made all 
trim, and with fresh-cut sods building care- 
fully the form of an urn or inverted bell, 
placed under it her paper ribbons, orange 
the first year, white afterward, to flutter in 
the spring breeze. Voices of children came 
to her—neighbors’ children visiting other 
graves across the ravine or down the hill. 
She waited there alone and returned home 
at sunset, feeling that perhaps he had 
spoken, at no moment but throughout the 
silences of the day. 

“Here comes the fortune teller’s widow,”’ 
called the children. ‘‘She is always the last 
one down.” 

“Tt is very strange,’ said their mothers, 
“that he left her poor. And their son, who 
went away to gather more learning, where 
is he now? Look, she goes in alone and 
shuts her door. That house has covered 
mystery.” 

She never thought so. It was all quite 
natural. Her husband had not been miserly 
or sharp in trading, but free to give, slow 
to gain. 

Though she knew little or nothing of 
other men, her pride when he lived and now 
her comfort rested upon the certainty that 
no other man was like him, who always be- 
longed but half to this world. 

“Tf his vision of our boy,’’ she thought, 
“had only cleared at the last!’’ 

There, in that regret, lurked all the 
doubt which would not cease aching. When- 
ever street and garden dripped in twilight, 
or under the eaves a night wind sang hol- 
low, she could no longer beat off the phan- 
toms of unbelief that came winging in a 
horde to overthrow and smother her. A 
man who foretold everything, who knew 
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the seeds of time, why had he not looked 
then if ever, not strained his power, broken 
it in a surpassing triumph, to discern above 
all earthly forms the one—the one—a child 
bareheaded in the rain? 

She wept, for his words came back to her, 
obscure, fleeting, hollow as the wind. He 
had not seen, but given a vague promise. 
How if it were the babbling of delirium, or 
worse? How if he through all their life 
together had deceived himself and her? 

“A wicked question, put that away.” 

One thing defended him, proved him 
right. Here came the fourth year, bringing 
poverty, with nothing in the house to sell 
and by her longest account no more than 
eight days’ food. 

“The end. Very soon, the end!” clam- 
ored those disloyal phantoms before dawn. 
“Three years gone by and all spent. Of 
course he knew so much. But is it likely 
that he dying or man alive could predict 
who shall pass long after, in what color of 
cloth? Halt a stranger at noonday? Bab- 


| ble! Fever! Here is the end.” 


Nevertheless, by daylight she rose to 
prepare for a journey, brushed and ar- 
ranged her best garment, did her hair 
tightly, though its gold ornaments were 
long ago in pawn, and with a wet shaving 
of the slippery evergreen dressed it down 
till each curve behind the ear shone like 
black silk. 

“T will not fail you,’’ she whispered to 
his tablet in the wall of the room. ‘No, 
not even if you fail me.” 

Westward from their doorkeeper, the 
gray lion, she followed a road which in half 
a mile became unknown to her, wandering 
among fields, ditches, bamboo, fish ponds, 
rice and fallow. As he had promised her, it 
narrowed between houses in a village, where 
dark faces turned from their trafficking, 
eyes judged her down the length of muddy 
pavement. Then a low green hill undulated 
above some water that ran twinkling, 
flaked with sun, like a school of heavenly 
minnows. 

On the hilltop, when she had climbed 
there, a bo tree welcomed her beneath 
shade. A wayfarer’s temple no higher than 
a doll’s house contained on its mud, floor 
a handful of gilt paper chopped into small 
squares, and darkly enthroned against its 
crumbling brickwork a tiny image of a 
white-bearded man sat clothed in red, blue 
and gold—the Genius of the River guarding 
the road. 

“He saw thus far. 
The very place.” 

All was coming so exactly true as to 
frighten her. Even when rested, in the cool- 
ness and quiet under the tree, she heard her 
heart beating. It was the place, but not 
yet the hour. 

“‘T walked fast. Ah, the long, long wait- 


It was not delirium. 


| ing before I shall know!”’ 


Except for the river godling in his toy 
hut beside her, she was alone. To right and 
left down the slope of this hillock the road, 
quite vacant and blurring with heat, mean- 
dered into the plain, from which a barmy 
smell of bean paste drying soured the air. 
No creature moved. 

“But footsteps come.” 

The sun had not mounted halfway to- 
ward noon. Beyond tree and shrine from a 
path hidden till now, suddenly but without 
haste appeared a young man, a slender man 
who wore horn-rimmed spectacles and a 
black gown hanging almost to his feet. He 
walked slowly, and thought. 

“Oh, sir! If you please, one moment.”’ 

All her courage went in the act of rising. 

“My husband. Three years ago. He 
told me to stop you at noonday. But you 
come too early.” 

Though surprised, the young man gave 
her a polite bow. 

“Tt is true, madam,” said he, ‘‘that I left 
home today earlier than usual. How can I 
serve you?’”’ Mild amusement looked from 
behind the scholarly horn rims. ‘‘And 
who is—pardon—pardon—who was your 
husband, to know my habit of life so 
thoroughly?”’ 

The widow, lifting her head, named a 
name with pride. 

“He?” shouted the man in black, then 
humbled himself before her and spoke low. 
““My master, who knew all, who taught me 
what little I am learning. He, who deliv- 
ered my father from prison. Madam, do 
me so much honor as to walk with me to- 
ward the town, if that be your way. In the 
mornings, it is true, I help my father on his 
farm; in the afternoons I go sit at the 
master’s table and try to pierce the cloud 
of the future; like him. Return with me. 
You need not ask another word.” 
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Their journey home resounded with 
praise of his name, until they parted under 
the city wall. 

“T must go round to another gate,” said 
his disciple, the young man in black. “‘Re- 
member. In your garden grows a caram- 
bola. Dig in that corner, as he swore me to 
command you. If you had not come to- 
day, I would have sought you before the 
Feast of the Moon Cake. Remember, in 
your garden, two foot deep. For you, no 
one else—no one. He trusted me.” 

By starlight that evening she dug, with 


a ‘borrowed hoe, behind the carambola. : 


Iron—the wooden tool was iron-shod— 
clinked upon pottery down a hole. She 
brought from the house a candle, saw 
among clods a great brown water jar and 
pried off the lid, tearing a seal of oiled 
cloth round its rim. Gray silver glistened 
in the jar, a layer of bullion shoes, ingot 
packed and wedged to little ingots of silver, 
all wave-marked with the joggle of pure 
casting. On them lay a paper. This and 
this only she took, for the written charac- 
ters were his. The cover of the jar she re- 
fitted, the damp earth she hoed into place 
again, but with paper and candle she ran 
back indoors. } 

“For my wife, all,’’ said his writing. 
“Let no man touch this or wheedle it from 
her, not even our beloved son. I write in 
bed with pain, while she sleeps. Tomorrow 
I die. Other earnings, my good friend’ — 
here followed a name illegible—“‘whom the 
streets call Little Plum, will hold for her in 
honor and trust.” 

At the left of the few columns he had 
signed and imprinted a red stamp. Morn- 
ing, through checkered windowpanes of 
shellfish plates, whitened the room and 
caught her still reading. She could not read 
enough. He had stolen out from his death- 
bed to bury this in the garden, then made 
a joke of it. Why? 

“Mother!” 

A child was calling somewhere, a child 
of the neighborhood, a boy, she thought, 
who might have scampered from home and 
found the dawn too fearsome. It kept on 
calling. 


Conserving the Remnant 


an article, Conserving the Remnants, 

that appeared in the September sixth 
issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
Mr. T. W. Tomlinson, of the American 
National Livestock Association, writes of 
“Romance masquerading as facts’ in re- 
ferring to a statement that the public lands 
were seriously overgrazed and that the 
stock interests were opposed to sane graz- 
ing regulations. 

There are certain areas in certain Na- 
tional Forests in which grazing is pro- 
hibited. In every such case of which I hap- 
pen to have any knowledge, the local stock 
interests bring every possible pressure to 
bear to force the opening of such spots to 
grazing. Such portions of the National Parks 
as are not already being grazed are a source 
of continual conflict, the local stock grow- 
ers waging a ceaseless campaign to force 
the National Park Service to open the re- 
stricted districts to sheep and cows. They 
make use of every sort of propaganda to ad- 
vance their claims. They assert it as their 
absolute right. 

The National Parks are the property of 
the American public, and the five million 
or so of our citizens who annually tour the 
parks may certainly demand clean camp 
sites and unpolluted waterholes as against 
the fancied rights of a few local stockmen. 

It is the absolute privilege of the Amer- 
ican public to demand that the stock of 
individuals shall be removed from areas in 
either National Parks or National Forests 
that the public would utilize for other pur- 
poses. It might be well to exercise that 
right in a sufficient number of cases to im- 
press upon the local stock interests that 
they are grazing the public lands through 
the sufferance of the American public, not 
through any personal rights of their own. 
They might then rejoice in the knowledge 
that that sufferance permits them to graze 
the greater percentage of the forests and 
cease urging their personal grievances be- 
cause they are not permitted to graze 
every square inch. Perhaps then the Amer- 
ican public could reserve areas in a Na- 
tional Park and some areas in our National 
Forests for game refuges or for recreational 
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“Mother! Mother!’ 
She dropped her own affair. 
“What a wench, not to answer 
Opening the front door, she ] 
“What are you there, who cry 
scolded. ‘“‘Boy or girl baby?” 
It was neither. In the pink mist dq 
down a lane of wet masonry, there erg 
a man, bare to his waist, thin as wicke 
atremble with cold, who hugged the g 
of the lion. She had never seen this w 
in her life, till he got his chin 
ground, and stared at her with his fa 
eyes. ; 
““Mother!’”’ he repeated. “I haye 
at his grave on Wild-Tea Hill. Hek 
If you had been rich, I could not con 
for shame. But poor—well, I am not; 
any more; my arms are like sand, ye 
work them for you.” 7 
She carried him in to face the tg 
“There! Look on the memory,’ 
cried, ‘‘of the wise! What will you hs 
eat, that you like best?” 
Her son gave her a smile, heart 
ken, deep with knowledge drawn fror 
away. 
“Yes, it all happened,” said he 
most. I never saw the Iron Cat,” 


Through a cone of wrapping par 
Tao squeezed yellow daubs, one by 
oozily into a greased pan. He was p 
ing finger ladies to be baked. 

““What happen then?” a 

“Oh,” sighed Tao, grinning, 
boy he welly solly, chin-chee man 
modda ixcussee me. Go to wuk. 
Alloso he scare he’s fadda see ew 
aftu die, allo same deffil, maybe dos 
badt fo’ him.” 

The pan went sliding into the o 

“So all lite.” 

It is hard to be certain even of 
but if neighbors do hear correctly, 
six finger ladies may have gone t 
hedge of thorns and roses; for af 
young woman with ears tight on 
who no doubt will be fortunate, 
song of gallant Wales for ay, whi 
interpreted, is All Through the N 


purposes without having continued) 
flict with local stock interests. 
In many localities the publie d 
overgrazed almost to the point of ex 
tion, to where there is insufficien 
tion remaining to keep the soil fro 
ing and gullying. These facts 
known, yet Tomlinson asserts that 
lic domain not only is not overgr 
that it actually has a greater ca 
pacity than it had a quarter of ae 
ago! What was it that he remarked 
‘Romance masquerading as facts i 
In proof of his contention he cor 
statistics showing the great inerea 
livestock in the United States at p 
over the figures of twenty-five yearn 
Certainly, but those figures include: 
stock raised on all the farms in t 
States, an increase derived from the il! 
increased quantity of feed that is no! 
duced in the entire nation. It is” 
remarkable that he should use these! 
as proof of his contention that the 
domain has a vastly increased ¢a 
sey for stock—a fallacy on thii 
of it. 
There is undoubtedly more stock | 
public domain now than formerly, ’! 
however, is no criterion of greater ca 
capacity, but the reverse. It mé 
shorter carrying period out of each 
supplemental feeding, or both. _ 
He brings to bear another squad! 
statistics to show that the area of thil? 
lic lands as estimated in the article ¥ 
great. Concede it and it signifies n 
and fails to alter the fact that the) 
domain, whether it contains one ac! 
billion, has been and still is overgra# 
Nevertheless, Mr. Tomlinson has} 
the American National Livestock A 
tion squarely on record to the efie’) 
the public domain has a greater ¢ii 
capacity now than it had a quarti 
century ago—almost fifty per cent ¢# 
according to his- figures for lives 
and now. He either means that his # 
zation shall stand squarely on rec 
that fallacy or else his statistics are ; 
“Romance masquerading as facts.” 
Hat G, Evél 
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e La Tour Smith!”’ she says, hot 
. “Why ain’t you asked us over to 
r of your swell friends yet? Do you 
sarie, 1 am commencing to wonder 
exclusive you are, or whether you 
ly lonesome?” 

this sure give me a uncomfortable 
jut I had, unfortunately, in the old 
ore I even dreamed of such a thing 
ioving out there, dropped certain 
such as I saw Mrs. Vanderbilt to- 
omething, see, and left her take it 
she wanted. 

y, Maison deah, I don’t quite know 
1 mean!”’ I says, raising my neatly 
yyebrows at her. “If you mean to 
that I am not moving in the best 
‘ou are wrong. And to prove it, I 
you a tea one of these days, where 
ret a chance to make your mistakes 
we 

, when?”’ says Maison, passing up 
It, she was that eager to pin me 
order to stick me up. 

n will you doit? What day? I got 
open you care to name, and if it 
open it for the purpose if I have to 
atax!” 

ind of put me up against it. I tried 
for time by smoothing down the 
ay boyish bob as if I was interested 
ig else. But Maison had her photo- 
jie eye on me. 

‘stalling,’’ she says, ‘‘and name the 
else confess that the best circle you 
ing in is the gravel driveway that 
ind the grass plot in front of your 


ot my goat, as it would any lady’s. 
jon,” I says, “‘you’ve got the most 
jposition I ever saw; you’re always 
ut I’ll give that tea just the same, 
1. How about—let me see—a week 
norrow—Thursday of next week 
i to seven?” 

minute Maison couldn’t speak. 
s some satisfaction anyways. She 

/me with her eyes sticking out like 
ts, and then she smiled all over 
j ’ 

, dear!” she says. ‘‘ Thursday it is. 
Sek from some Thursday, but from 
iw? 

IVI tell the cockeyed terra cotta I 

rit then. All the way home I was 
4g would it be better to commit 
i leave for China before the middle 
‘ming week. I had also read where 

quack doctors to be found who 

tke illness for a person and for a 
(ation. And by the time my car had 
\the circle of which Maison had so 
Ise, I was wondering which would 
Jast, smallpox or scarlet fever. Both 
jind of queer any reception-giving, 
in a long recovery. But it would 
‘ap my style in other directions. It 
» seem like the only thing remain- 
to get Maison assassinated before 
y, and I was pretty near desperate 
‘or that when, as soon’s I reached 
oir, the telephone rang and who 
| be but the Reverend Davis! 

1 Smith,” says he, ‘‘I have good 
[ you. I have succeeded in getting 
a committee of ladies who are 


.0 serve on your board, and I want 
) meeting to discuss plans for the 


1, Reverend!’”’ I says. ‘‘That’s hot 
Tho are the ladies?” 

| Winters, the banker’s wife,” says 
aL Mrs. Coward, who married Nor- 
jvard, of the famous stock-brokerage 
ya know. Then there is Mrs. 
/on Hawley—the famous old Boston 


1; great!”’ says I. 

Mrs. Aloysius Gentry,” says he; 
'—well, the ex-beer people. Of 
2)1ey are—er—vwell, rather new, but 
1, e a great lot of money and it would 
e to antagonize her by leaving her 
st. Miss Jane Crowe will be there, 
>, And I thought it would be an 
® idea to add Judge MacBurney 
wife. He is chairman of the house 
ulee of the Country Club, you know, 
are splendid people.” 

{ know the judge!” says I. ‘“He’s 
>| for speeding when I wasn’t, sev- 
i's. Well, Reverend, that is a won- 
te Practically all the best people 
now about the meeting,”’ says the 
"@i. “When and where shall it be?” 
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When he says this I drew a long breath 
and took the plunge. Here I had a bunch 
of dames lined up that would take all the 
wind out of Maison’s sails—why not use 
them and kill two social events with one 
caterer’s check? 

“Ask them here to my house, Rev- 
erend,’’ I says, “‘a week from tomorrow, 
Thursday, from five to seven.” 

“That will do splendidly,’ says he. 
“Five o’clock it shall be. Daylight or 
standard time?”’ 

“Standard,” I says, and added with 
more truth than he knew, ‘‘I am delighted 
you got it fixed up, Reverend. You can’t 
imagine what a relief this is to my mind!” 

So there I had Maison’s reception all 
staged. The only real trouble, now, would 
be getting the ladies to stick around after 
the meeting was over. 

Well anyways, next Thursday eventually 
come along, and right after lunch I spent a 
while fixing up our mah-jongg room that 
opened upon the east lawn and which we 
had furnished out with real genuine antique 
Chow Main Street, Canton, China, furni- 
ture. Well anyways, I fixed it so’s it would 
look elegant, refined and yet cozy. 

“Cozy!’’ says ma, when she come down 
to overlook me. ‘‘Cozy! Do you call them 
chop-suey seats cozy, huh? Don’t you 
know, daughter, that the way to get 
strange, unfriendly lady visitors chatting 
together, is to make ’em set not only 
pretty, but comfortable?” 

“Ma, you’re crazy!”’ I says, the way a 
daughter will. ‘‘You’re crazy!’ I says. 
“Tt ain’t fashionable to be comfortable any 
more.” 

“Well, this rice parlor won’t make your 
company chatty!’ says ma, stubborn. 
“Not that I really ever expected you would 
let your old mother help you!” 

And with that she walked off to dress up 
in the new blond wig she had just bought 
herself, and I went downtown to make sure 
the simple little tea of salad and ices and 
creams and sandwiches and hot and cold 
soup I had ordered, was checked up 
properly. 

Well, when I come home again I run my 
runabout down to the garage, and walked 
back acrost our refined lawn to take a last 
look at the room. I come up softly on the 
grass, and peeked in one of the Olong 
windows, and stopped dead in my tracks. 
For the company had arrived! 

I suppose I must of got all mixed up 
on this daylight-three-per-cent-on-savings 
time and the town running on standard. 
But there I was, with practically all my 
guests with the exception of the Reverend, 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Maison Rosabelle, 
Inc., right there ahead of me. And that 
wasn’t all. Evidently the very minute my 
back was turned, ma had got together 
every last rocking-chair in the house and 
set them in a circle in my best Hop Lee 
Laundry period drawing-room. Ma her- 
self wasn’t nowheres in sight, but her work 
was going strong, for in each chair was a 
lady, rocking earnest, and as ma ‘had put 
it, chatting. The first words that caught 
hold of my ear stopped me from entering. 
Miss Jane Crowe was talking and I couldn’t 
help but listen. 

“Not that I want to say our hostess 
would do anything really wrong,” says she, 
“but you will all admit that it does look 
rather badly!” 

“Why does she run around with him all 
the time, if they are not interested in each 
other?” says Mrs. Winters, the banker’s 
wife. “What is her object in giving all that 
money for an old people’s home, unless she 
is doing it for his sake, knowing it is his 
hobby?” 

“Yes, and what’s more, just consider the 
fact that he has induced us to come here, to 
her house for this meeting!’’ says Mrs. 
Coward, wife of the well-known stock- 
broker. ‘‘That shows the way he feels 
toward her! Although I confess I never 
would have thought of such a thing if it 
hadn’t been for your suggesting it, Jane 
Crowe!” 

Well, maybe the hot and cold showers 
didn’t go up and down my back when I re- 
ceived that earful! The minister and me— 
they was actually talking scandal about the 
minister and I, personally, ‘me! Of all 
things! And while they kept saying of 
course they didn’t believe it and of course it 
couldn’t possibly be true, ete., why from 
the tone of their voice a person could easy 
tell they was hoping for the worst. 


First off I felt like walking into that 
parlor and asking them women to leave. 
And then I realized where that would be 
even worse bred than what they had done. 
So with my blood boiling I went around 
the other way real quiet. 

I felt kinda sick all over. What a horri- 
ble, wicked, made-up story to tell about me 
and the poor innocent Reverend! Here I 
was merely trying to give away some big 
money to a good charity, and this was what 
it led to! Folks could say this of me—me, 
that adored the very ground that tall, 
skinny ham of a husband of mine walked 
on! What next? 

Well, I soon found out what next, on ac- 
count by the time I come in Miss Crowe 
was asking Judge MacBurney, who had 
just arrived, if it was really so the Climber 


Company was going to seize them new cars | 


of the DeWints for nonpayment, and the 
judge was claiming not to know. 

Well, the meeting was called to alleged 
order by the Reverend, who come in a few 
minutes after. Of course he hadn’t no idea 
what had been going on behind his frock- 
coated back, but all the ladies give him the 
double-edged ephis when he stood up to 
talk, and while he didn’t know what they 
was thinking, why the very looks they 
fastened on him got him uneasy and em- 
barrassed, and owing to this he certainly 
did give a kind of guilty appearance. 

Well anyways, I was so boiling mad by 
then I hardly noticed how the committee 
got formed for the Old People’s Home. 
Neither did the other ladies, on account, 
principally, of them awful rocking-chairs 
ma had brought in. With every third rock 
a piece of gossip seemed to occur to one or 
another, and they would lean over and 
whisper it under cover of the Reverend’s 
whereases which he was reading out of the 
incorporation he was getting up for the 
home. And it was during this that Maison 
and her shrimp slipped quietly into the 
room and took a seat right behind me. 
Miss Jane Crowe was sitting next to me, 
and the very minute the minister stopped 
telling about a kind of bathtub he wanted 
should go in the home—Per Capita, was 
the name of the brand—well anyways, the 
minute he laid off it for breath, Miss 
Crowe turned on me with a smile. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Smith!” she says. “I 
have been so anxious to know you, and see 
your lovely house! We are so glad to have 
you in our midst, and when I say that I 
can assure you I speak for the better 
element here. We don’t welcome every- 
body, by any means! And by the way, 
tell me, do you know anything about those 
new people who have recently bought 
down on the Point? I mean that milliner 
from New York.” 

Well, with Maison Rosabelle, Inc., and 
her husband sitting right there behind us I 
was so surprised for a minute I could only 
snigger kind of foolish. 

“Why, I don’t know a great deal!” I 
says, meaning to be playful and leading up 
to a introduction. But Miss Crowe rushed 
in where newsboys would of feared to 
holler. 

“Well, I do,” she says. “She drinks!” 

“What?” says Maison, nearly bouncing 
out of her seat. “What’s that?” 

“Well, of course she may not!” says 
Miss Crowe. ‘‘But my friend, Mrs. Lester, 
has a party wire, and she says that this 
milliner person ordered two cases on the 
phone yesterday; and my dear, she had 
ordered two cases only the day before!”’ 

“Cases of what?’’ I says, sharp. 

“Well, my dear, she would hardly 
mention that over the telephone,” says 
Miss Crowe. “Besides, it wouldn’t be 
necessary. She was talking with a man 
whose voice Mrs. Lester says was un- 
mistakably a bootlegger’s!”’ 

“Four cases!’’ says Maison, getting to 
her feet. ‘‘Four packing cases!’’ And 
putting a Parisian French-novelty hand- 


kerchief to her mouth, she run from the | 


room, just as ma appeared at the door. 
“Ma, you look after Maison!” I called 
out. ‘Don’t let her go home until I have 
seen her!’ Then I give my attention to 
Miss Crowe. ‘“‘Now lookit here, Miss 
Crowe,” I says. “You ought to be careful 
how you go flinging remarks around. That 
just merely happened to be the very lady 
you was speaking of, herself, and she don’t 
drink a drop, and never has!”’ 
““Why—er—why, my dear!’’ says Miss 
Crowe, spreading out her skinny hands all 
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in a fluster. ‘‘I didn’t say that I positively 
knew she drank! I merely suggested that 
I had heard so!”’ 

“Yes, but you don’t have to open an 
egg all the way to know it’s bad, either,” 
I says. “It’s a outrage to start such 
things.” 

“Well, I think I’ll be going home,” says 
Miss Crowe, getting up. ‘I’ve never been 
spoken to like that in my life!”’ 

And out she marched, a enemy for sure, 
I could tell it by her very shoulderblades 
and the way she held the jet on her bonnet. 

This kind of broke up the meeting, which 
was about over, anyways, and Mrs. 
Winters, a flabby, faded blonde, who had 
been tuning in on C. R. O. W. E., also got 
up and out, alighting beside me for a 
minute on her way. 

““Good-by, Mrs. Smith,’ she says. 
“Don’t mind Jane Crowe. My dear, the 
gossip in this town is dreadful. People 
just don’t seem to care what they say!”’ 

“‘T believe you!”’ I says, and then the 
rest commenced choosing the nearest exit, 
until nobody was left only the judge and 
Mrs. Mac, who had been listening, and the 
O’Toole, who was huddled up in a corner 
behind his mustache. As the last of the 
rocking-chair brigade went out Judge 
MacBurney come over and took me by the 
hand. 

“So you have been getting a dose of our 
scandalmongers sauce, eh?’’ hesays. ‘‘ Well, 
my dear child, they will do it in these small 
towns!’’: 

“Don’t mind it, and don’t listen, child!” 
says Mrs. Mac. 

“T can’t help minding!” I says, indig- 
nant. ‘“‘Why, they were even talking lies 
about me, here in my very own house, this 
afternoon. There ought to be some way of 
stopping it! Those women have no right 
to take away a person’s character just for 
the fun of it.” 

“Tt’s a thoughtless thing, but we all do 
it, more or less,’”’ says Mrs. Mac. ‘And 
there’s no protection against it, not even 
virtue.”’ 

“There ought to be, there must be some 
way of being protected!’ I says. “‘Why, 
people ought to be able to get insured 
against it!”’ 

Well, both the judge and Mrs. Mac 
laughed at that, and says good-by, and 
etc., and went away. For a moment I 
thought I was alone in the room and got 
all ready for a good cry over my willfully 
nicked reputation, when I remembered 
Maison’s husband and turned to where he 
was. I took one look at him, and then 
another, on account a complete change had 
come over his whole entire expression. His 
eyes was shining but glazed, and actually 
he seemed to of grown a couple inches 
taller in the last few minutes. The big 
room was awful silent and full of rocking- 
chairs, and the only sound was Maison 
coming out of her hysterics a couple of 
doors away. I felt kind of uncanny. It 
wasn’t natural for the shrimp to look like 
that. And when all of a sudden he come 
over and grabbed me by the wrist I pretty 
near let out a yell. 

““Marie!”’ he says, working the big 
mustache fiercely. ‘‘Oh, my cow, but 
you’re a great woman! You have saved 
my life!’ 

“How come?’ I gasps. ‘‘ Whatcha mean, 
saved your life?” 

“Marie!”’ he says. “I love my wife.’ 
I give anod. ‘And I’m going to lose her. 
You heard what she said, when we first 
moved out here, about being through with 
me if I didn’t make good on this insurance 
business? Well, I ain’t made good. I’m a 
flop. A utter flop. And why? On account 
I had nothing new to sell. A needle in a 
haystack is conspicuous compared to the 
uninsured property holder, and a new man 
in the business has to catch ’em with a 
expired policy and the old agent just laid 
to rest in the family plot, in order to sell 
“em. And the same is true with theft, auto, 
accident and life. Out in this old territory 


| I have been about as much of a success as a 


rabbit hauling lumber. But you have just 
handed me a new line for an old game!” 

“Shoot,” says I. “‘ What is it?” 

“Well,” says he. ‘‘ What is it everybody 
needs to insure, eh? Is it jewels? Every- 
body ain’t got them! Autos? The same! 
Houses? Ditto! But everybody has got a 
reputation to protect, Marie; and that 
speech of yours to the judge give me the 
opening of a lifetime.” 

“How?” says I. 

“Y’m going to sell gossip insurance!”’ he 
says. “It’s new, it’s up to date, you can’t 
afford to be without it! I’m a desperate 
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man, Marie, and it’s my last chance to 
make good with Maison. Gossip insur- 
ance—a good name or the cash equivalent! 
Hot bozo! Girl, you got a great idea, there! 
Do you foller me?”’ 

“Gossip insurance!’’ I says. ‘‘ Honest, 
I’m following you so close your heels will 
be all blistered like that feller Arch Illies. 
Gossip insurance! You ought to get a 
pretty high premium on that!”’ 

“That depends some on who wants it,” 
says he. “But everybody gets talked 
about, and sooner or later they hear of it 
through some kind friend, and get sore. 
And that’s when they will come to me, can 
you see?”’ 

“T can!’ Isays. ‘‘And I don’t need any 
gossip’s spyglass, neither! How will you 
work it, Tom? Won’t you need a bunch of 
capital? There won’t be any company 
write the stuff, you can depend on that.” 

“‘Well, if Maison won’t advance it after 
what was said about her this afternoon,” 
says the king of Irish insurance, “‘I’ll raise 
the money someways if I have to do it with 
gunpowder out of a bank.” 

‘You won’t need to,” says I, “on ac- 
count I will advance it because of what was 
said about me.” 

“Thanks, with legal interest!’’ says he 
earnestly. ‘‘I’ll maybe call on you.” 

“Tom, you do this without any help 
from Maison,” I says. ‘‘Then she’ll think 
far more of you if you get away with it, and 
she’ll have one less thing to pick on you 
for if it gets away with you instead.” 

“*T feel too strong about this to let it get 
away with me!” says he, earnest. ‘ Lookit 
what people must of been saying about me 
these past ten years. I know how people 
feel that gets gossiped about—I’ve been!”’ 

“Well,” Isays. “If they say you been a 
failure, Tom, and you can turn around now 
and make a big success, why what better 
comeback could a person ask?”’ 

“Tll show ’em!”’ says he. ‘‘ And also at 
the same time keep the love of that magnifi- 
cent woman! Watch tomorrow’s papers!”’ 

Well, with that remark he was gone in a 
dust of dreams, leaving me to think ain’t 
Nature wonderful, what can he see in that 
woman, and other similar thoughts such as 
pretty near any married or engaged couple 
will inspire. Then I went off to exchange 
indignations with Maison, and we put in a 
thoroughly enjoyable hour complaining 
about how bad we had been treated, each 
so eager to tell her own story that we could 
scarcely wait for the other to get through 
talking. Ma was listening, but in a com- 
paratively weak position, on account no- 
body, so far as we knew, had as yet said a 
word against her. 

Well anyways, the next day I looked in 
the local paper like the O’Toole had told 
me to, and there sure as some people’s 
shooting was the ad: 


HAVE YOU A REPUTATION TO 
PROTECT? 


How Mucu 1s Your GooD NAME WortTH? 

Almost everyone says and does, in all innocence, 

things which malicious or even idle gossip can 

take up and misinterpret. Did you never say 

or do anything which the world might misjudge? 

The innocent often suffer along with the guilty 
when idle tongues wag. 


PROTECT 


Your NAME—Your JoB—Your BUSINESS 


Protect Your Future Happiness 
I will insure your good reputation to any amount. 
Let me worry over what people say about you. 
All Business Strictly Confidential 


SEE 


TuHoMAS IGNATIUS LoyoLa O’TOOLE 
St. PAUL’s RoaD, East 
ROSEMERE, LONG ISLAND 


Well, it made me want to go right around 
to Tom’s, but I hesitated on account I 
thought oh well, the crowd will all go early 
and there is no use in me being seen going 
in, I guess I will wait until some night when 
folks are all eating their dinner. And go 
the daylight savings was all in the cloud 
bank to the west of the town three days 
later before I drove over to the O’Toole’s 
and found him alone in his office. 

It was an awful pleasant evening but the 
shrimp didn’t seem able to use it. He had 
a kinda drawn look on his face as if the day 
had been trying and convicting, both, but 
he managed to grind out a smile for me as 
he closed the door and give me a seat be- 
side the secondhand doctor’s desk he had 
parked in the middle of the office floor. 

“Well, Marie, so you come!”’ says he. 
“And maybe I ain’t glad to see you!” 

The room was awful bright and it made 
me nervous, the way a woman who ain’t 
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certain about her make-up is under 
circumstance. 
“What do youhaveit solight in heref 
I says. : 
“‘T turn ’em all on when I’m alone 
he gloomily. “Maison ain’t home, 
have me setting by the light of one Ja; 
“Maison ain’t home!”’ says I. “Wh, 
she gone?” f 4 
““She’s went to Europe on her 
buying trip,’’ says Maison’s Ine, 
wild at me on account of the ad 
paper. She claims I’ve queered her fe 
and that now none of the best peop! 
will ever invite her to their homes, 
course it’s all my fault. She says she 
know as she ever will come back, by 
decide that when she gets home. 
awful upset.” 
Well, this made me mad and I ¢ 
up a small object I had been foolin 
I smashed it down on the table. 
“Tt’s a shame!” I says. “Tha 
fair!” 
“Don’t do that!” says Tom. “T 
my camera, and it’s insured. But 
especial good camera, so if you’d jy 
soon get another gavel a 
“Oh, I’m awful sorry,’ I says. 
feel so indignant over Maison. Prett 
as mad as over my own troubles.” 
“Let’s us talk about them instea 
says. ‘Do you still want to take 
insurance out?” ; 
“T want to take it out and exercise 
I says. “I want one hundred th 
dollars’ insurance on my reputation 
picture actress, and if my fan lette 
below twenty-five hundred a year, you 
And I want two hundred thousand 
reputation as a devoted wife and 
“Fine!”’ says O’Toole, brighte 
siderable. ‘“‘Here, you better 
application blank for the kind of 
draw up. Mind the ink, now, it’ 
from the printer’s, but at that it 
dry reading some insurance polici 
And he give me the sheet that 
dotted line: 


statement of facts, which I warrant to] 
plete and true; and I agree to acce 
Policy subject to all its conditions a 
sions and limits. 

(a) My full name is 
(b)) ClassNo.e aes 


(c) My weight is pounds. 


(d) My height is_____ feet, 


(e) I was years of age on my last it , 
(f) My St. & No. 

Post Office: 

address is City State 


(g) My occupation i 


(hk) I have never been named as | 
otherwise connected with any notorious! 
dal, except as follows: ‘4 


(1) My habits of life are correct and e r 
I have never had nor am I now sufferinj!! 
any condition which might give rise tos 
about me, except as follows: é 


(j) Ihave not consulted a lawyer o 
during the past 2 years, except as 


(k) I have not had any injurious re 
about me during the past 7 years. 
follows: 


TROUBLES DUE TO GOSSIP DATE 


(l) I desire the beneficiary under the poli 


(Give full name) 
(m) I agree that this insurance shall 
effect until this application is acce 
Company at its Home Office in Roseme 
and Policy issued. 4 


Dated at. 
of. 1922S 


Signed, 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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ive responsibility. When a man 
|€s a personal surety, he not only 
's his credit but also risks his life 
‘ulations. 

« Only does personal suretyship 
le a tisk to the bondsman which 
dent man should assume, but 
ue to the obligee is not com- 
2 with that of corporate surety- 
The resources behind an AEtna 
Bond are enduring—unimpaired 
yCumstances that may make a 
Jal guarantee worthless. 
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... everything! ... Seized by the sheriff. 
family’s future signed away! 
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protection against financial loss of 
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Through Aitna insurance policies 
and bonds, you can surround your in- 
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—with the security of Aitna’s great 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

‘“‘That’s all right with me,’’ I says, hand- 
ing it back. ‘Go on, fill it in now, Tom, 
and get it over.” 

Well, he took it and commenced figuring, 
and while he done so I took a good look 
around. 

Now Tom’s office was in his house. 
Maison had felt she could kind of keep a 
tab on him better that way, and so she had 
give him a wing that stuck out the back, 
and kind of to one side, with a door toward 
the street with a sign over it, and four win- 
dows and a door into the garden where the 
trees and shrubs was awful thick and dark, 
even in the daytime. Well, as I set there 
waiting for the shrimp to get the fatal 
papers ready, all of a sudden there come a 
knock on the door; not a good healthy ring 
at the regular office door, but a sneaky 
gentle knock on the door from the garden. 
Both I and Tom looked up kinda startled. 

‘Oh, my cow!”’ says the O’Toole in a 
low voice. ‘“‘I wonder, now, who would be 
knocking?” 

‘“‘T don’t know, but I don’t want they 
should find me here getting insured,’’ I says 
in a whisper and a hurry. “It wouldn’t 
look good! For the love of tripe, let me 
hide out, Tommy!” 

And with that I made for a closet door 
just as another knock come on the garden 
entrance—a little bit louder this time, but 
still cautious. 

‘Hey, not in that door!”’ says the shrimp 
to me, his big mustache dancing franti- 
cally. ‘‘ There’s somebody in there already.” 

“No!” I says, meaning yes. “‘ Where’ll I 
go, then?” 

““The broom closet!’’ says he, shoving 
me in with the vacuum cleaner. It felt like 
the place the body was hid, or something 
when I leaned against the bag. And in a 
minute more he had the door shut on me— 
practically. Something got stuck in the 
crack of it, and it didn’t close exactly, and 
so I couldn’t help it if I could see out into 
the room and hear what went on. 

Well anyways, while I stood there pretty 
near eaten up with wondering who was in 
the other closet and how long they had 
been there, the O’Toole made up his mind 
to open that garden door, and who, of all 
people, would sneak in out of the dark but 
Judge MacBurney! 

“Well, well, your honor!’ says the 
O’Toole. ‘‘Come in, do! But what hap- 
pened to the front door that you had to get 
all wet with the dew coming through the 
garden?” 

“Whew!” says the judge. ‘I say, that 
shrubbery is thick! But you see, O’Toole, 
as a matter of fact I thought it wiser not to 
let anyone observe me coming in here.” 

“Ah!” says the shrimp. “I see! Well, 
sit down, your honor, and let’s hear what 
you have to insure.” 

The judge took the seat I had just re- 
signed from, and wiped his dear, kind face 
on one of them new big English silk hand- 
kerchiefs. 

“Look here,’ he says. “This idea of 
gossip insurance is a mighty interesting 
one. I came from purely disinterested mo- 
tives, to talk it over with you. Now do you 
mean to tell me that you can actually in- 
sure against gossip?”’ 

“T do that,” says Ireland. ‘And if they 
say a word against you to your injury, I’ll 
pay in full.” 

“Tt’s a lot simpler than bringing a suit 
for libel,’’ says his honor, ‘‘and much less 
conspicuous. Now, Mr. O’Toole, under- 
stand me—I am, I trust, a man of honor. 
I strive to do the right thing in every way, 
and to live an upright life, but 4 

“Ah, but!”’ says Ignatius Loyola, slap- 
ping the table with his open palm and wig- 
gling his lambrequin mustache. ‘But! 
That’s just it! And you are running for 
office this year again, judge.” 

““T see that you get my point exactly,” 
says his honor. “‘Now the political censors 
are going to be very active and I have some 
enemies among them. On the other hand, 
I have some warm and influential friends 
among our leading citizens here—all of 
them members of our Country Club, where 
I happen to be chairman of the house com- 
mittee. Now my record on the bench is 
clean, Mr. O’Toole—absolutely. So is my 
private life. No one can say a word against 
me on either score, and there is just one 
place where my enemies can possibly go for 
scandal against me. I would be innocent, 
of course, but the damage could be done if 
a charge were made. I refer to the fact that, 
unfortunately, some drinking has been 
going on at the Country Club. The charge 
might conceivably be made that—well, 
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that liquor was being sold at the club. 
These friends of mine of whom I spoke— 
my fellow members—all leading citizens, I 
assure you—well, you know how it is. Men 
will be men, Mr. O’Toole!”’ 

“And you want a policy to cover you 
against the charge that the club is selling 
liquor while you are chairman of the house 
committee,” says Tom. “I see. For how 
much money, judge?”’ 

“Well,” says the judge, ‘‘I’d an idea that 
if I were covered to the amount of my cam- 
paign expenses, that would be sufficient. 
Then if the opposition started any lying 
stories about this liquor business and I lost 
the election in consequence, I wouldn’t be 
out of pocket. Ten thousand dollars ought 
to cover it, Mr. O’Toole.”’ 

“All right, judge, fine!’’ says the shrimp. 
“‘T’]] write the policy tomorrow. I suppose 
I can set the examiner to work in the 
morning?”’ 

The judge had got up and started toward 
the door he had come in by, when he heard 
that last, and stopped dead in his tracks. 

“Bxaminer?’”’ says he. ‘Examiner? 
What do you mean by that? What need is 
there for an examiner?” 

“Sure, don’t get hot, your honor!”’ says 
O’Toole. ‘‘When you go to get your life 
insured they sic a doctor on you, don’t 
they? And he’s got to give you a clean bill 
of health before they give you the policy. 
Well, it’s the same with me, that’s all. My 
examiner merely looks into your reputa- 
tion to make sure it’s a good risk. A mere 
matter of form, in your case, of course, but 
we have to go through with it. As you say, 
the stories about the club doing a little 
select bootlegging is all lies, so what harm 
can his investigation do? Besides, it’s all 
strictly confidential. If a party gets turned 
down in this office the world will never 
know it from me.” 

Well, for a minute the judge stood there 
without a word out of him. He appeared 
like he was thinking deeply. 

“T see!’’ says he at last. 
quite regular, eh?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

‘‘Well, be damned to their petty law- 
breaking, then!” says the judge, squaring 
his shoulders. “I’ll run on a genuinely 
clean slate or not at all. You write that 
policy, Mr. O’Toole, and send your investi- 
gator day after tomorrow and any day 
after that, and I’ll be hanged if he finds a 
thing, from then on, so long as I’m in 
charge!” 

Well, I like the old judge, see, and I 
wanted to cheer, but remembered not to, 
just in time. And at that very minute I 
found out what was stuck in the crack of 
the closet door, keeping it open. It was 
my foot. 

Well, the judge started out again, shak- 
ing hands with the shrimp all the way, and 
then, just before he reached the door, an- 
other knock come on it, equally stealthy, 
like his own had been, and the two of them 
stopped dead. I settled myself more com- 
fortable on the dustrags. 


“SO 1's) alll 


“‘Tt’s some other one!”’ says Ignatius in a " 


loud subtitle. 
honor?” 

“T—er—I have nothing to hide!” says 
the judge, indignant. ‘‘I am not afraid to 
be seen here! But I—er—vwell, perhaps I 
had better go out by the front door!” 

“Sure enough!” says the shrimp. 
“There’s a light on the front porch. Step 
this way, please!” 

Well, the judge stepped. Lively, too, 
and out he went by the office main door. 
For a second Mr. Ine. stood wiping his red 
face and wet hands on a bandanna. Then 
he pulled down his vest and opened the 
door into the garden. 

For a moment nobody didn’t appear, or 
at least I couldn’t see them even if I had 
forgot to take my foot out of the crack. 
And then out of the darkness come, of 
all people in the world, the Reverend! I 
pretty near fell off the vacuum cleaner 
when I recognized him, although he was so 
pale and shaky that first off I didn’t hardly 
know him. If ever a man looked the miser- 
able picture of guilt, the Reverend was it. 
He give a glance around over his shoulder 


“D’yer want to hide, yer 


as he come in, like he expected to see ghosts . 


behind him, and when the garden door 
slammed he jumped like a Olympic Game 
entry. 

“Mr.O’Toole?”’ hesays, clutching his hat. 

“Well, Reverend Davis!” says the Irish. 
“What can I do for you? Sure, don’t be 
nervous, man, there’s nobody around!” 

“T hope not!’’ says the Reverend. ‘I 
would not have anyone catch me here, for 
the world! And yet I was forced to come 
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to you. Oh, if only I had never heard of 
or met that awful woman!” 

“What woman?” says Tom, and I wanted 
to yell the same question but couldn’t. 

“Can you conceive,” says the Reverend, 
‘“‘of anyone saying such a thing of me—of 
me, who is—was—am—perfectly inno- 
cent!” 

“Of course you’re innocent!” says Ig- 
natius. ‘“That’s why you’re here. But 
what are you innocent of?” 

“You do believe me, don’t you?”’ says 
the Reverend, pretty nearin tears. ‘There 
isn’t a word of truthinit. Oh, that horrible 
woman!”’ 

“Don’t take on like that, your rever- 
ence,”’ says the shrimp. ‘‘Who is the she- 
devil that’s tormenting you so?” 

“T wouldn’t call her that,”’ says the Rev- 
erend, sitting down kind of sudden and 
faint and looking at O’Toole real pleading. 
“T would not call her that; it is scarcely 
Christian.” 

“Do I know her?”’ says Tom. 

“Tt’sthat actress person, MarieLaTour!”’ 
says the Reverend. ‘The creature has 
been pursuing me for weeks on the grounds 
of a—a charity. And now I find out that— 
that people say a 

“There, there,’’ says’ the shrimp, his 
bristles twitching with sympathy. “I 
know all about it. I know it’sa lie. She’s 
as fine a lady as ever walked, and I’m sure 
you are the same, your reverence. It’s an 
outrage, that’s what!”’ 

“Oh! I’m so relieved to hear you say 
so,” says Mr. Davis, getting out a big 
white handkerchief and doing the regular 
stuff with it. “‘I only this afternoon learned 
what was being said, and I came to you for 
help the very minute it got dark enough!” 

“And you come to the right place!” says 
Tom. ‘‘You want a policy, I suppose?” 

“Yes,’”’ says the Revercnd, more calm 
now. ‘“‘You see, I have been made aware 
that the story about me originated with 
Miss Jane Crowe. In point of fact she in- 
formed my wife, speaking, as she put it, for 
the better element in Rosemere. She man- 
ifested a great deal of interest in my affairs, 
Mr. O’Toole, and you know what that 
means, or would, if you had lived here 
longer. Miss Jane Crowe has been directly 
responsible for the resignation of my two 
predecessors in this parish. Her interest is 
fatal. I am a family man, Mr. O’Toole. 
I have a wife and three little ones. I must, 
I shall protect them! How about a policy 
to the amount of my year’s salary?”’ 

“That’s all right with me!” says the 
shrimp. “I'll get the policy right out. It’s 
five thousand, ain’t it? Right! And the 
investigator will get to work tomorrow.” 

“The investigator?’”’ says Reverend 
Davis, the light which had come in his face 
dying out. “But I have told you, and you 
have accepted as fact, that these rumors are 
totally unfounded!”’ 

“Certainly they are,” says the shrimp. 
“Of course it’s mere formality. But when 
we carry a risk we give you a character that 
will bear any investigation.” 

A look of distress come over the Rever- 
end’s face, and he spoke in a humble tone. 

“Mr. O’Toole, I am far from a perfect 
man,” says he. ‘‘I fear it is possible that 
my difference with the dear bishop on the 
question of foreign missions may affect 
your investigator’s judgment of me. Now 
that you call my attention to it, I realize 
that perhaps I acted quite wrongly in that 
matter.” 

Ignatius Loyola’s mustache give a vio- 
lent jerk. Then he controlled it. 

“You are the best judge of that, sir,”’ says 
he. ‘‘If you done wrong, why set the mat- 
ter right first thing in the morning before 
my investigator commences work, and that 
will clear the obstruction out of his way.’ 

“T will!’ says the Reverend Davis, terri- 
ble relieved at this big idea. ‘‘I will attend 
to it at once! I—I am relieved to do so, 
Mr. O’ Toole, for the rebellion had troubled 
my conscience! And then there will be no 
trouble about my getting my policy?” 

“None at all!’’ says the descendant of 
kings. ‘‘Good night, Reverend Davis!”’ 

“Good night, Mr. O’Toole!”’ says the 
Reverend. ‘Perhaps I had better go out 
the front door. After all, once the matter 
with the bishop is cleaned up there is no 
real reason why I should not be seen coming 
out of here!” 

Well, while he was going through the door 
I was going through a fit. And once Tom 
had shut him out I wondered could I stand 
it another minute. I had to. It seems the 
Reverend chose wisely but none too soon 
when he went out the front door, on ac- 
count no quicker was he gone than there 
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‘was somebody else at the back. Unip 
tionally he had sneaked away. And by! 
time I was too interested to sneak a 
I could of. F 
If the judge and the Reverend 
there had been a surprise, the next one 
a attack, on account when Tom openeg 
door a female hat that was someways 
of familiar to me come slowly into the} 
The face that carried it around was 
under a drop curtain in the form of ah 
veil when this party made her entre 
and the O’Toole backed away from he 
she was great Cesar’s ghost or somet} 
Then she closed the door behind her} 
rung up the veil, and there Low & Be} 
the w. k. firm of novelty manufacty 
furnished another surprise, on accou 
was Miss Jane Crowe herself, in a per 
appearance. , 
“What!”’ says Tom, the minute he 
who it was. “Youhere again? Ain’t] 
you twice already I didn’t want t 
bothered with you?” q 
“Oh, but, Mr. O’Toole, you must’ 
with me!’”’ says Miss Crowe. “I wa 
be insured. And I’m going to kee 
coming here until I get my th 


” 


“You'll get none!” says Irish fi 
“You won’t tell me why you want t 
surance, what it is they may accuse yi 
and how you are innocent. What is) 
you kick at me setting the investigat 
you. And yet you got the nerve toa 
to write a ten-thousand-dollar 
policy for you! Why?” 

“That’s my own affair!’’ she sn 
him. ‘‘ My character is spotless. 
you of that, myself, and the only 
want that policy is because people t; 
in this town you never can tell whoy 
next! I know!” j 

“T’ll bet you do!” he says with a 
“Now get along’out of this, do!” — 

“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t talk tom 
way!’’saysshe nervously. ‘I’m begi 
to think there is something very 
about this strange enterprise of your, 
O’Toole, and representing, as I d 
better element of Rosemere / 

Well, just as she pulled that one, 
thing slipped. I don’t know was | 
vacuum cleaner or the carpet sweeper 
oil mop or all three, but crasho down }} 
with a racket fit to get a cuss out. 
President. The closet door flew 2 
out I flew like a landslide, and at then) 
Miss Crowe let out one blood-curdli 
and fainted dead away in Thomas Ig! 
O’Toole’s arms. A 

For a minute he staggered under th) 
and come pretty near to dropping hi 
he didn’t on account of what I holle 
him the second I scrambled to my feet I 
I done with all the rapidity of an ego 
hot pan. 

“Hold it!’’ I shouted as good as § 
rector on the Goldringer lot. ‘‘Dont 
her, for your life! Lean over her tei? 
Remember that you love her—yous 
her! Look at her lovingly, you simp44 
closer. Hot bozo, that’s the stuff! 3 
Camera! Shoot!” i 

Well, there was the little cameré 
been fooling with on the desk, and Sst 
fun I grabbed it, to carry out the a, 
and shot it at them at the very minu|™ 
Crowe come to and flung one arm ‘oul 
Tom’s neck to brace herself. Theneé 
she was coming out of it, I put the m 
back, feeling ready for pretty near a) 
of foolishness. , 

“Oh, my!”’ she moaned. ‘ Wher 
Oh, dear, I’m all upset!” : 

“Ahem!” says I in a very cold vo". 
should think you might be upse! ™ 
Crowe! I am both shocked and surfse@ 


At the sound of my icy tones, Mis 10 


) 
7 
eri? 


stood on her own feet instead of Tor 
pushed him to one side, straigh 
hat and giving me a glassy stare. 
“Mr. O’Toole,’”’ I says. ‘‘ Heavel 
I made noise enough coming in for )U4 
to of heard me in time to break. Wo 
detain you. Good night!” | 
‘Hey, wait!’’ yells Irish. “Wha 
name of 4 
“Please kindly don’t add swell 
your other improper behavior, Mr. 
I says haughtily, pausing in my PS! 
flight.” ; 
Crowe gave a caw. 
“Mrs. Smith!” she gasps. “ Yo" 
understand the situation! You a) 4 


wrong!”’ “4 
“Oh, I understand all righty a 
about as warm as a iceberg in Januly. 


understand that I come to call on 1y @ 
est friend and at nearly eleven 0/0 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
{ find not alone that she is out of 
yut you —— Oh, heavens! I can’t 
‘ndure to mention it!’’ 
{, about then I had to hide my face 
jandkerchief, on account otherwise I 
lof laughed in her scared face. 
‘s. Smith!” says Miss Crowe in a 
iat tried to make a crime out of my 
“Mrs. Smith, you have made a 
e mistake! I am absolutely inno- 
I came here merely to get some 
| insurance!” 
 wonder!”’ says I. 
t, Marie!’’ says the shrimp, a worried 
o his mustache. ‘Please listen!” 
m, you shut up!” I says. “If you 
idly put this woman out of the house 
‘tay in it, not otherwise! And I want 
| to you before seeing your poor wife!” 
isis an outrage!’’ gasps Miss Crowe. 
‘better element of Rosemere shall be 
P igl”’ 
hah attention they’ll pay to you when 
‘ear what I saw!”’ I says coldly. 
rs. Smith!”’ says she with a croak. 
wouldn’t tell such a thing! You 
‘’t be so unfair! Why, I am as inno- 
Is ” 
‘Lam,’ I says. “but much you have 
‘about being fair all these years! 
ight, Miss Crowe!”’ 
ill I really put her out, Marie?’’ says 
, who begun to have a glimmer of 


ce. 
rtainly!”’ I says. 
Crowe threw back her head with a 
‘and picked up her shawl. 
»ry well, I’ll go,’ says she. “And as 
-ything you say, Mrs. Smith, I shall 
7 deny it as an outrageous lie! 
‘ing for the better element, I may say 
2 will believe such nonsense!”’ 
ou have got ’em pretty well trained to 
e nonsense, Miss Crowe,’’ I says. 
he flowed on out without a word. 
he shut the door on her Tom come 
and fell into a chair, exhausted. 
thew!” says he. ‘That was a hot 
Aarie. You had me scared for a sec- 
1onest! What will she do, d’yer sup- 


‘hat can she?” I says. ‘‘Nothing of 
>! But you certainly have a funny 
\ of customers!” 

> shrimp give me a peculiar look at 
and hitched his chair a little closer to 
leaning forward, confidential. 
‘arie,” he says. “‘There don’t a soul 
here during the days, but oh, my 
she nights!” 

ot bozo!” says I. ‘Spill it all, Tom.” 
Tell, Marie,” he says, “the truth of 
natter is, all our leading citizens, 
7 near, has been here looking for 
ince, all of them by the back door, and 
dark. There was, strictly between the 
if us, Aloysius Gentry, who came to 
2 know it was all a lie about his pretty 
grapher. And Mr. Winters told me 
m’t keep a bucketshop, no matter 
people says. His wife was in, too. 
one that spoke so mean about you. 
claimed she never cheated at mah- 
or bridge in her life, but she wanted a 
7 On account women are such cats!” 
yell,” I says, “there ain’t nothing like 
ing things you ain’t yet been accused 
there? Who else?” 

th, a pile of ’em!” says Tom. “Mr. 
on, who they say is so mean to his 
she’s still wearing her wedding outfit 
five years. And old Ed Trombridge, 
‘illage drunk. The list is too long to 
But, Marie, it’s a big success. I’ve 
dy handled over two hundred thou- 
dollars’ worth of insurance since the 
nes week.” 

‘hat’s just wonderful!” I says. ‘Mai- 
vill be delighted!” it 

sure hope so!”’ says he. 

low, Tom!” I says. ‘Tell me, not that 
at to hear any gossip—I’m just inter- 
, that’s all—but who is this examiner 
was talking about? Does he find out 


farie,” he says solemnly, ‘‘there ain’t 
examiner and he hasn’t found out a 


Vhat’s the big idea?” I says. 

Vhy, the point is,” says Tom, “I 
tht it would look more natural, see, if 
3 to speak of him.’ 

Vell, Thomas Ignatius LoyolaO’Toole,”’ 
8, “suppose all this gossip is true, and 
lave to pay? Where will you be then?” 
yh, my cow!” says he. “But it can’t 
You said yourself it was only gossip!” 
ain’t so sure now!” I says. “It looks 
| suspicious to me, the way people 
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have acted. I got a idea you should make a 
genuine investigation before you write 
even only one more policy! Get on the trail 
of everybody who’s been here and find out 
about them. If you was to be caught in your 
own trap, where would you be with Maison? 
You’d be out, that’s where! Get busy, 
Tom, and let me know how the investiga- 
tion works.” 

“T will!”’ he says. ‘“‘Thank you, Marie, 
you got a good head! And I’ll write your 
policy tomorrow!” 

“Well,” I says doubtfully, thinking he 
might commence his investigation on me, 
“maybe you better wait for a couple days. 
I think my character is spotless, all right, 
but I want to check up and make sure. 
And now before I go, come on, tell me— 
I know so much, I might as well know 
more—who is hid in the other closet?” 

Well, a funny look more like a sheep than 
a sheik come over Tom’s face at that, and 
he stuttered with his feet. 

“Why—why, Marie, I hardly like to tell 
you,” he says. ‘“‘But then again, maybe 
you can handle the case better than me, 
seeing you are a kind of a partner with 
me now.” 

With that he opened the closet door and 
I pretty near fell. dead, on account there 
was ma, sitting on a rocking-chair that 
filled the closet, fast asleep with her new 
blond wig cocked way over one eye. 

“So you provide chairs for some of your 
listeners!’’ I says in a whisper. 

“T stuck that beast of a rocking-chair in 
there to get it out of my way before it de- 
stroyed me entirely,”’ says he. “I hate the 
thing, but Maison give it to me for my com- 
fort and I have to bring it out when she’s 
home. Your mother took to it natural, 
didn’t she?” 

Well, just then ma woke up with a start, 
give her wig a sly shove into place, and at 
first seeing only the O’Toole, pulled a coy 
smile. : 

“Ts that woman gone?” says she, refer- 
ring to me, I guess. “Is it safe for me to 
come out?’’ 

“Sure!” says he. 

“Well, as I was saying,”’ says ma, glanc- 
ing at him kind of calculating to see had he 
noticed anything or not, “‘there ain’t one 
word of truth in this about me wearing a 
wig, and I want some insurance against it. 
My hair was always a fine blond, and I 
simply been using a new tonic.” 

“Ts that so?”’ says I from behind her. 
Ma stopped her fiction writing, at that, 
but only for a minute. 

“Why, Marie Gilligan!’’ she says. Then 
she drew herself up, thinking fast and try- 
ing to turn the tables and other furniture 
on me. “Daughter,’’ says she, “may I ask 
what you are doing here this time of 
night?” 

“Never you mind that, ma,” I says. 
“You come along home. The very idea, 
trying to get insurance out on people talk- 
ing over that wig!” But you couldn’t 
scare ma that easy. 

“My hair is my own, and I can prove 
it!’’ she says. 

“Veh, I bet you’ve got a receipted bill 
for it!” I says. ‘“‘Do come along now. 
Good night, Tom, and good luck!” 

Well anyways, if ma didn’t get no in- 
surance out of her visit to O’Toole’s office, 
she sure got something else. She caught a 
bad case of gossip, the same as if it had 
been measles or something. 

It was being shut up there so long, I 
guess, she must of breathed in a few germs. 
Anyway, she broke out in a regular rash 
of it next day, and I had a terrible time with 
her all week. 

She was tying a coupla blue satin bows 
onto the piece of handmade underwear she 
dresses the rocking-chair in her own room 
up in, when I first noticed the attack. 

“Ma,” I says, “‘did you really think you 
was going to get gossip insurance on what 
people might say about that blond hair of 
yours?” 

Ma reached out a hand and patted the 
wig tenderly, smoothing out its bright 
waves, where it stood beside her on the 
dresser. 

“Why not?” she says. “Everybody else 
is getting them policies, and I like to be in 
the swim, even when I have to use water 
wings, so to speak!” 

“But, ma, leave me explain to you,” 
I says with all the usual patience of a 
daughter for the ignorance of the older gen- 
eration. ‘Leave me explain what this in- 
surance means. It means that if a story 
gets around about a person, and it ain’t 
true, why the person it is told on can col- 
lect damages. And you do wear a wig.” 
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“Shucks, daughter,’ says ma, ‘‘don’t be 
so foolish. Most of the talk Rosemere peo- 
ple have been getting insured against is 
true. Anyways, I heard ——”’ 

““Now, ma, I don’t want to listen to any 
gossip!’’ I says. 

“Oh, well, of course it may not be so,”’ 
says she, “but they do say, just the same, 
that Aloysius Gentry, the feller who had 
the pretty stenographer—well, it seems he 
has fired her.” 

“What?” Isays. ‘‘Areyousure of that?” 

“T got it pretty straight,’’ says ma. 
“Our cook heard it from the ladies’ maid 
over to the Winters’, where she heard Miss 
Crowe telling Mrs. Winters all about it.” 

“No!” says I, sitting down to listen 
more comfortable. ‘‘What did Miss Crowe 
say?” 

“Well,” says ma, “it seems he had this 
stenographer, see, and he took her out to 
lunch a coupla times. Miss Crowe claims 
Mrs. Gentry didn’t really believe there was 
anything to it, but now it seems Miss 
Crowe’s maid seen Mr. Gentry coming out 
of Mr. O’Toole’s insurance office the other 
evening, and the next day this stenographer 
got fired.” 

“Which door did the maid see Mr. Gen- 
try come out of?’’ I says. “‘The front door 
or the back?”’ 

“Why, the front door, I believe,’’ says 
ma. ‘‘ Anyways, he was there getting some 
gossip insurance, all right. And Miss 
Crowe told Mrs. Winters that there cer- 
tainly must have been something in that 
story about his stenographer, or why would 
he want to get insured?” 

““Humph!”’ says I. 


“But that ain’t the only thing I heard,” . 


says ma, hopefully, and I hadn’t the heart 
to disappoint her. 

“Well?” 

““D’yer know,’ says ma, meaning of 
course I didn’t, ‘‘d’yer know, Mrs. Winters 
has been over to O’Toole’s herself?”’ 

“She has?” I says, just as surprised as if 
I didn’t know already. 

“Yes, she has,’ says ma. “‘ Mrs. Coward 
told me. You see, it seems like Miss Crewe 
had claimed that Mrs. Winters was too 
lucky at bridge one afternoon at the Thurs- 
day Club, and Mrs. Coward told me she 
had noticed that, herself, more than the 
once. And so it seems Mrs. Winters went 
and took out a policy the other evening.” 

‘She took it out?’ I says. ‘‘Out by the 
front door?”’ 

“Why, yes, she must of,’ says ma. 
““Where else would Miss Crowe of seen her? 
And Miss Crowe thought it confirmed what. 
she was all along suspecting about Mis’ 
Winters’ playing, because Mis’ Winters 
ain’t played a suspicious game since!”’ 

“Tf Miss Crowe don’t shut up_ pretty 
soon,’’ I says, wild and quite a little woolly, 
“T know what I’ll do!”’ ' 

“T should think so,’’ says ma, placid, 
“after what she’s said about you.” 

This made me sit up with a start, mean- 
ing all ready to start something. ‘‘ Are you 
talking of that lie about me and the Rever- 
end?” I says. 

“T am not,’ says ma. ‘“‘I mean about 
you and Thomas O’Toole. She told where 
you was over in his office at eleven o’clock 
the other night, and that Maison is in 
Europe, but you was hid in the broom 
closet until she got you out!”’ 

Well, I never knew before what they 
stunned silences with, but now I did. So 
Miss Jane had beat me to it! 

“Ma,” I says when I could speak again, 
‘will you kindly tell me how you come to 
hear that?” 

“Why, now, daughter, don’t get excited,” 
says ma. “I heard it on the party wire last 
night, when Miss Crowe was telling Mrs. 
Coward about how you was at O’Toole’s 
the same time as the Reverend, but you 
atte a long while after the Reverend 

eft. 

“Who told her?” I yelled. ‘“‘Who told 
her that?” 

“Dear me, I dunno!” says ma. ‘A little 
bird, I guess!” 

“‘T’d like to put arsenic in Miss Crowe’s 
bird seed!’”’ I says. 

“The whole trouble comes from her! And 
heaven help poor Tom’s business if she keeps 
this up!” 

Well, about a week later the stories all 
over town was something terrible. Every- 
body had the news of how the stockbroker, 
Mr. Coward, had closed a small uptown 
office of his where buckets was supposed to 
of been formerly sold, or so they said. Any- 
ways, he had closed it. Also, they were tell- 
ing where the Reverend and the bishop was 
all friendly again, and Mrs. Gentry was at 
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last giving her old father a decent allow- 
ance, and Mr. Maison, the miser, was pub- 
licly seen paying twenty-five dollars for a 
new hat for his wife—the first blowout she 
had been allowed in five years. And many 
other records of reform. 

Of course I never listen to any gossip, so 
I wouldn’t of heard this only for ma pick- 
ing it up here and there, and I listened this 
few times on account of my interest in 
Maison’s husband. Because of it, however, 
I went on over to his office, about this 
time, to see how things was breaking for 
him, and they was. 

He looked a wreck with hardly the 
strength left to support his big mustache. 

“Marie,” says he, delighted, when I blew 
in, “you are the very one I wanted to see.”’ 

“All right!’ I says. ‘‘What’s wrong? 
Is it sudden wealth that’s worrying you?”’ 

“Wealth!” says he, bitter. “‘How’m I 
gonner get wealthy if I have to pay policies?” 

“Pay ’em!” says I. ‘So it’s come to 
that, has it? And I suppose you know 
who’s to blame?” 

“Miss Crowe!”’ says he, without hesi- 
tating. “That human radio gives out in- 
formation faster’n I can write policies.”’ 

“Has she been around here again?” I 
says. “Since that night?” 

‘*She’s been here pretty near every day.” 

“Well, I’ll be cooked!”’ I says. “Why 
don’t you give her a policy, Tom?” 

“Just to spite her,” says he. 

I give a clever imitation of a woman 
thinking then, for several minutes, and 
slowly something like a idea come to me. 

“Tom, did you ever make that investi- 
gation like I told you to?” says I. 

“Sure did!’”’ says he. “I held a board 
of directors’ meeting with myself, hired my- 
self out as investigator to me, and made a 
clean job of it.” 

“And found out that there was some 
truth in every rumor—something to any- 
ways give it color?”’ 

“Just that,” says he. ‘‘Also, that the 
minute folks took out gossip insurance and 
thought a investigator was looking up their 
record, why they cleaned up after them- 
selves, and are at present, anyways, pretty 
well watching their steps. The policies [| 
have had to pay all come from Miss Crowe’s 
talking over their reforms.”’ 

“And can’t you scare her with a libel 
threat?” 

“The trouble is,’ says Tom, “libel would 
be impossible to prove for the plain reason 
there was, like you have pointed out, some 
truth in pretty near everything she said.” 

“Judging by which,’’ I says, ‘there 
would likely be some truth in what might 
be said against Miss Crowe, her own self! 
She’s crazy to get a policy, which makes me 
think she’s got something to hide. You 
accept her, Tom!”’ 

“Maybe!” says he. 

“Maybe nothing!’’ I come back at him. 
‘Leave me tell you one thing, and that is, 
gossip is like a contagious disease. The best 
way to cure it is to quarantine the one that 
has the bad case. Keep Miss Crowe quiet, 
and the town will clean itself up good.” 

“But how’ll we do.it?”’ says he. 

‘Have you got that camera I was fooling 
with the night I was here?’”’ I says. He 
nodded. “‘Do you think there is any chance 
it took?” 

“Oh, my cow!” he says. “‘What an 
idea!”’ 

“T’ll get Al down to the studio to have it 
developed this afternoon,” I says. ‘‘And 
in the meantime, you relent and promise 
her a policy.” 

“Why?” says he. 

“Because I tell you to!’’ I says. “You 
give in to her today, if possible; tell her 
your investigator will go to work day after 
tomorrow, and meantime you got a secret 
date with me tomorrow night!”’ 

“Crazy or not, I’m with you!”’ says he. 
“T’ll do anything you say that’ll give me 
the chancet of making good for Maison’s 
sake!’ 

Well, after that I went on home, forget- 
ting about my own policy, and called up 
about getting the film done in a hurry. 
Then I set down to wait results. Later in 
the day, the film and prints come back, and 
there, sure enough, sandwiched in between 
a view of the left hind corner of the R. R. 
station and a snap of somebody’s homely 
baby, was what I wanted—a perfectly 
grand still of Miss Crowe in the arms of the 
O’Toole! And scarcely had the messenger 
boy who brought it recovered from the five- 
dollar tip I gave him than the phone rung 
and who would it be but O’Toole himself. 

“Ts it you?” he says. ‘‘ Well then, she 
was in and got it!” 
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“And I sent out and got her!” I says. 
“Tom, the picture is perfect! Meet me in 
that little park behind her house at nine 
o’clock tomorrow night. Ill be by the 
fountain.” 

“For the lovva tripe!’ says he. 

“For the lovva justice!”’ says I, and 
hung up. 

Well, the next night Jim wasn’t home, he 
was working at the studio on the last bit of 
a melo they was shooting. But he didn’t 
have a thing on me for drama, only I was 
avoiding the Klegles, and didn’t expect my 
sequence to get any release. But when I 
hid the fillum of Miss Compromised Crowe 
in the safe, and, sticking the print of the 
picture into the bosom of my pocketbook, 
stole out alone into the night, I felt like I 
was headed for the headlines of a criminal 
case. Tom was waiting for me in the little 
square, like I had told him. 

“See here, Marie!” he says. ‘‘What is 
this all about, anyways? If you intend 
blackmailing that woman with that fake 
picture, I won’t have any part in it!” 

“You shut up and do like I tell you, or 
I’ll show the picture to your wife the min- 
ute she comes back,” I says. ‘“‘And just 
remember: Maison’s eyesight is a whole lot 
stronger than her sense of humor!”’ 

“Oh, well, all right!’’ says he. ‘‘ Where 
do we go from here?”’ 

‘We are now headed for a snoop around 
Miss Crowe’s nice shady dark yard,” I 
explained. ‘‘You see, I figured she would 
act according to the rule your customers 
has proved. You give ’em the promise of a 
policy, and what have they all done? Made 
a bee line to the scene of the crime and 
cleaned up the remains so’s it would all be 
neat and tidy before your investigator got 
there! The very first thing they done was 
make a clean slate. What door did the old 
girl arrive by?” 

“The back,” says he. 

““And when you promised her the policy, 
what door did she leave by?”’ 

“The front,”’ says he. 

“A sure sign she was headed for a house- 
cleaning!’’ I says, delighted. ‘‘Now ma 
has had the old Crowe out in our car all 
day, so she ain’t done her work yet. What- 
ever she has to conceal she wil be working 
on this evening.”’ 

“Marvelous deduction!” 
“Well, come on, let’s go!” 

The curtains of Miss Jane’s house was 
all drawn, but there was lights behind them. 
She was home, all right, but, sneaking 
around quiet on the soft grass in the dark- 
ness outside, I and Tom had pretty near 
give up all hope of discovering anything 
when we come opposite to her dining room, 
which was the one furthest away from the 
street. Here the window was open a slit, 
and we could see in, real plain. The table 
was all set out with delicatessen food, Miss 
Crowe was at one end of it and at. the other 
end was a man! 

“Great prohibition snakes!’’ whispers 
O’Toole. “If it ain’t old Ed Trombridge, 
the town drunk! What and the world is he 
doing here?”’ 

“‘Listen!’’ I hissed like one of the above- 
mentioned. Miss Crowe was speaking. 

“Have some more salad!’’ says she. 
“And now, Ed, promise me you will leave 
town and stay away!”’ 

He says something to that, but we 
couldn’t quite get it, on account his back 
was turned and his mouth was full. 

“No!” says Miss Crowe. ‘‘ You must go 
tonight! I—I have good reason to believe 
that by tomorrow our secret will be out, 
unless you leave.”’ 

“‘T’ve been perfectly willing to tell our 
secret, for ten years!’’ says he. ‘‘M’dear, 
you mistake my character greatly!” 

“As I’ve told you a thousand times,” 
says she, “if this town ever finds out about 
us through you, I’ll stop your allowance!”’ 

“T like Rosemere!”’ he says. ‘I’m in- 
clined to stay! Besides, I’m afraid if I was 
to leave you might forget to send the al- 
loewance along!” 

“Never, Ed, never!’’ she says. ‘‘But I’ll 


says Tom. 


die if they find out, here. I think too much. 


of my reputation!”’ 

“Well, m’dear, so do I think a lot of 
mine!”’ says he. “‘You won’t divorce me, 
and I can’t divorce you! So here we are, 
tied up tight as—as—well, tight as I’d 
probably be this minute if it wasn’t for 
being with m’charming wife!” 

Well, I give a drag on Tom’s arm at that, 
and the two of us staggered off over the 
lawn in a way that would of made Ed 
Trombridge envy us if he could of seen it. 
Then we found a old-style iron bench and 
set down to recover our breaths. 
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‘“My heavenly cow!’’ says Tom at last. 
‘“Married to the champion souse of Rose- 
mere!”’ 

“Hold on,” I says. ‘‘We got to act 
quick or he may leave. Come on, Tom, in 
we go by. the front door!”’ 

Miss Crowe herself answered the bell, her 
napkin still in her hand. I didn’t wait for 
her to ask us in, but brushed right past her, 
dragging the O’Toole by his unwilling 
sleeve. Miss Crowe followed us into the 
parlor, where among the plush albums and 
+ forth I at once come down to reading the 
plot. 

“Mrs. Ed Trombridge,” I says, “‘good 
evening!”’ 

Well, she sat right down on the nearest 
chair, her mouth opening but no words 
coming out. 

“Madam,” I says, ‘‘I want you to under- 
stand right off why we are here. This is a 
straight case of blackmail. The wagging of 
your tongue has done a lot of harm in this 
town and we intend to see you stopped. 
You are to quit talking about other people’s 
business or we will fix things for you so’s 
they won’t be at all pleasant. To begin 
with, we know that your husband, the town 
disgrace, is in the other room.” 

‘Mrs. Smith!” gasps the old girl. “This 
unseemly spying on your part is something 
that the better ‘element of this town oe 

“Never mind them,” I says. “‘They are 
all busy making theirselves even better 
elements, and it will be a fairly permanent 
job if only you leave them be. What I am 
coming to is this. I have here a certain 
photo. Take a look at it and see would you 
care to explain it to friend husband? Don’t 
bother tearing it up, because I have got the 
fillum of it in my safe!”’ 

She took one look at the picture, give a 
little shriek, and kind of tottered over. 

“And don’t bother fainting, either!’’ I 
says. “I ain’t got the time for it this eve- 
ning. All I want you to do in return for the 
original fillum is quit your gossip. I gota 
promissory paper here for you to sign, and 
if you do so, on my word of honor nobody 
will hear a word of this, and Tom, here, will 
write your gossip-insurance policy to- 
morrow.” 

Well, Miss Crowe, or, rather, Mrs. 
Trombridge, looked wildly from one to the 
other of us for a minute, and then broke 
down and commenced to ery real tears that 
somehow made her seem a regular woman, 
for the first time. 

“Oh, Mrs. Smith, don’t disgrace me!” 
she says. ‘Please, please try to under- 
stand! I married Ed twenty years ago, and 
ten years ago I had to leave him—he drank 
so much, poor soul! I took back my own 
name and moved out here, trying to pick 
up a new life for myself, but he followed 
me, and ever since, for ten wretched years, 
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I’ve been looking out for him—at a dis- 
tance! He won’t go away, and my life 
has been a perfect nightmare! Perhaps I 
have been bitter about other people’s af- 
fairs, I sort of tried to get even for what life 
had done for me! I’ll sign anything you 
like, do anything you say, only don’t show 
that picture to Eddie! It would kill me!” 

Well, all of a sudden some of that much 
advertised woman’s initiation you hear 
about, come to me, and I went over and set 
down beside that old scandal factory and 
patted her on the back. 

“So youre still in love with him!” I says. 
“Tell me, does he drink Thursday nights 
when he comes to supper with you?” 

She shook her head, daubing her eyes 
with her handkerchief. 

“No!” she says. ‘‘Never!” 

“Then couldn’t you make every night 
Thursday?’ I says. ‘‘Sort of the every- 
day’ll-be-Sunday-bye-and-bye idea?”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t!’”’ she says. “‘He’d never 
do it for me!”’ 

“Wasn’t you maybe a little hard on him, 
first off?’’ I says. ‘‘ You know you sent him 
away before prohibition. It is possible to 
keep the stuff away from him now, if he’s 
right here at home! Have you ever tried 
ibaiee 

“Why, no!’’ saysshe. “He gets it in the 
village easily enough.” . 

“But you only watch him on Thursdays,” 
I says. ‘Now, Mrs. Trombridge, I am 
going to add a condition. Hither you take 
him back and put all the energy you been 
using up with gossip, into watching friend 
husband, or I’ll come across with the photo. 
Give hima chance! You know you're really 
dying for a excuse todoso. Well, hereitis!”’ 

“And I’ll take a gamble on him, too,” 
says Tom, contributing. “If you take him 
in and keep an eye on him, Miss Crowe, I’ll 
give him the policy he asked for, insuring 
him against people saying he drinks. How’s 
that?’”’ 

Mrs. Trombridge née Crowe got up and 
looked me square in the eye, and her appear- 
ance was pretty near human. 

“Mrs. Smith, I’ll do it!’ she says. “And 
may heaven help me if I ever gossip again!”’ 


Well, it was maybe a month later that 
Tom got a wireless saying where Maison 
was on her way home, and he telephoned for 
me to come on around and form part of the 
reception committee. I hadn’t been to his 
place since the night before the day when 
Miss Crowe announced her marriage. Get- 
ting out a gossip-insurance policy for myself 
had kind of slipped my mind on account I 
had been making a tall-hat picture for Al 
Goldringer and hadn’t been out home a 
great deal. And so the looks of Tom’s 
office was as big a surprise to me as it must 
of been to Maison. 
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Where the place had once been blond 
oak, it was now carved and upholstepe 
Spanish-type mauve velvet, with a 
tory conference table with a elbow-p 
top, loose rugs skidding around the f 
and every other high-class effect of sue 
But the greatest change of all was in‘ 
himself. The shrimp actually wore y 
spats, a flower in the buttonhole of his m 
ing coat, and the mustache had been py; 
way down below normal, so’s it lo 
more like the eyebrow of a female pie 
star. Both him and Maison was beay 
with joy when I come in with a little hy 
a dozen or so orchids as a small floral: 
come. 

“Marie, ain’t he wonderful?” says} 
son after she kissed me on the side of 
hair in true female*style. “Such a sue 
as he’s made—and all by himself! Lo 
his office! Lookit his face! Ain’t it gra 
I’m that proud of him!”’’ ; 

‘And well you better be!”’ I says. “7 
a great mind. It ain’t always physical 
that counts, Maison. Lookit Napok 
Lookit Cesar!” } 

“That’s right!” says she. “Tp 
Charlie Chaplin! And with all this gue 
he’s having,” she goes on, ‘‘maybe int 
we will be able to break into society and 
invited to the best houses!” 

“Oh, my cow!” says the O% 
“Woman, you just name the house wl 
you would like to be asked to dinner ton 
row night, and I’ll call them on the ph 
and inside five minutes you will have 
invite!” 

“What?” says Maison, hardly able 
believe him. ‘Do you claim you can get 
into society? You?” 

“Say, listen!’’ says the shrimp smoot! 
“There’s not a house in town I ain’t got 
entrée and the salad and the roast to, 
lieve me, all I got to do is hint, and not 
of my clients would dare refuse! Who! 
be, the Aloysius Gentrys, or where wo 
you prefer to dine?”’ 

“Oh, you great wonderful man!” 5 
Maison, getting ready to fall on his x 
and about then I made a hasty exit, 
knew if she ever landed onit, there woult 
be nothing left but a pulp, and I had 
too fond of the big little feller to witr 
his end. 

So I went home, feeling real happy 
my friends being all glad with each ot 
again; and there of all things the first} 
son I run into was ma, changing the ling 
on a pair of rocking-chairs she had bo 
offen a peddler for the front porch. 

“Why, hello, daughter!” she says, ' 
down here and be comfortable. Where; 
been?” 

“Over to Maison’s,’’ Isays, sinkingglt 
into the easy rocker. “‘ What’s new?” 

“Oh, nothing much!” she says. “I) 
down street this afternoon, and I hi 
where Mrs, Winters had heard them sa}| 
over at the rectory that the reason }| 
donation to the old people’s home di 
get accepted, was on account it wal 
large it embarrassed the other ladies 
couldn’t give as much, and they did’! 
you would understand and give somet} 
less ostrichtatious.” ; 

“AHumph!” says I, rocking thoughtf}: 
“Maybe I have been kind of hiding 
head in the sand over that gift. Thank! 
the tip. If I could think of something! 
modest for a starter, why that might be? 
ter to offer. I believe I’ll give ‘em! 
rocking-chairs. Was that all you If 
today?” r 

“Why, yes, I guess so,” says ma, “el! 
what Miss Crowe—I mean Mrs. Ed 1 
bridge said about you!”’ 

“What?” I yelled, springing oul! 
rocker so violent that it got scared and™ 
to run away, kicking the paint off th 
randa rail as it went. ‘‘ What, that w# 
talking again? It’s ashame, it’s a dis 
it’s a outrage! I won’t hear such U# 
What did she say?” 

“Well,” says ma, “her maid tol} 
cook who told me with tears in hell 
while she was repeating it, that M1¥ 
Trombridge says you are the finest W! 
she ever met, and true gold, all thi 
and that your complexion was abs0® 
the real thing, she knew it.” Nh 

“Oh, well,’ I says tolerantly ca’ 
my chair and relaxing back into th® 
with asmile. ‘Oh, well, let ’em talk} 
can’t prevent them! So the cook ha(® 
in her eyes when she told you the! 
she?” | 

Ma took a mouthful of pins out | 
face and jabbed them into her che} 
to be able to reply. ; 

“Yes,’’ says ma; ‘‘she was peeling 0! 
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_ the noiseless battery charger 


ends the nuisance of 
weak radio batteries 


No owner of a radio set need ever again be caught with weak 
| batteries. For Balkite—the noiseless battery charger—may be 
used while the set is in use. Its operation does not create dis- 
turbances in either your set or your neighbor’s. Balkite has no 
bulbs or moving parts, and nothing to adjust, break or get out 
of order. It will charge a completely discharged battery. It de- 
livers a taper charge, and cannot discharge, short circuit or 


ae overcharge the battery. It is simple, efficient and unfailing. It 
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| D1 . py consumes less current than a 60 watt lamp. Keep your batteries 
te charged, prolong their life, and enjoy the full benefit from your 


“B’ Current Supply 
a new and revolution- 
ary invention in radio 
which replaces the“B” 


radio set by buying Balkite now. 
The Balkite Battery Charger charges the ordinary 6-volt radio 


eet tee “A” Battery from 110-120 AC 60 cycle current. Special model 
electric lighting cir- for 50 cycles. It will also charge “B” Batteries of the lead type 
| peeeeue Dealer's: in multiples of 6 cells. Special adapter for charging 2 and 4-volt 
| Price $55 Canada batteries — $1.50. ox» Sold Py leading radio dealers everywhere. 
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West Bree the Rockies #20: In Canada $2759 
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With which excuse for her going, Mamie 
returned to her own domain and the comic 
Eggleston christening robe. As she worked 
over its yellowed and fragile intricacy, she 
thought over what Lil had said. To have 
enough to keep her in her old age, surely, 
without favor from anybody—even from 
those as dear as George and Geraldine! It 
was a vision of peace. And of course plenty 
of people did invest money and make it 
three and four times over, so why shouldn’t 
she? 

Fortune had been kind to her, she con- 
ceded, in giving her health and strength 
and plenty of work to do; but after all 
there was nothing lavish about it. Ah, the 
rich might not be any happier than she had 
been, but at least they were secure! She 
thought back somberly of the time when 
George had been so sick and the doctors at 
the free clinic had been curt and casual, and 
she had no money for a pay doctor. Rich 
folks never need know that sort of helpless 
angry misery. Charity was vinegar and 
salt in the wound of her trouble. 

Yet for one’s children one must sacrifice 
everything, even pride. George and Gerry 
were worth it. If only —— Again the 
flaws appeared! They hadn’t acted nicely 
about this money. Ah, well, weren’t they 
exactly like John Tuckerman when they be- 
gan to figure on what they could get for 
themselves, and their immediate enjoy- 
ment out of it? It was their father in them, 
and they were but young things; they 
couldn’t help it. Even as she tried to ex- 
onerate them, Mamie Tuckerman felt their 
weakness, their greed and their selfish care- 
lessness. Not pretty qualities, these. They 
wanted something for nothing, that was 
it—something for nothing. Why, their 
mother hadn’t known of all these things 
they’d been hankering after! She hadn’t 
known that Geraldine was crazy for a fur 
coat and luxurious gewgaws, or that the old 
couch irked her. She hadn’t known that 
George so desired a car. She’d always made 
them spend what they could afford and 
frowned soberly on superfluities. But good- 
ness mercy, if they wanted these things so 
much, why didn’t they buckle down and 
earn them? There it was—they didn’t 
want to buckle down and work, as she had 
worked, not even for their own pleasure. 
Something for nothing—just like their 
father. 

“Tt’s a bad outlook if they’re taking 
after him altogether,” thought Mamie 
Tuckerman bitterly, laying the finished 
freshness of the Eggleston robe on a sheet 
of tissue paper. She was about to call it a 
day and go to bed when the doorbell rang 
and stalwart Billy O’Brien appeared. 

“Gerry home, Mis’ Tuckerman?” he 
asked. “I was afraid she wouldn’t be. 
Dog-gone it, a fella’s got to work so late if 
he wants to get out of the ruck that he’s 
got no chance with the girls.” 

“Sit down and talk to an old woman 
then, Billy. I’m glad to see you. Gerry’s 
at the movies—as usual.”’ 

“Yeah—with Bernie Hatch, I guess. Just 
my luck.” 

“Tf you take it so hard, Billy, why don’t 
you cut out working so late and come round 
earlier?’”’ 

“It’s this way, Mis’ Tuckerman: I got 
a big chance just now with my boss, and if 
I make good I’ll have plenty evenings when 
I don’t work late. Now I figure you don’t 
get such a chance twice, and I better grab 
while the grabbing’s good. But if Gerry’d 
only wait—I’d be round in plenty of time 
to go to the late show with her. I’d take 
her to the movies just as often as Bernie 
can, and oftener too. Say, d’you know 
has he asked her for the Leap Year Ball?” 

“‘T b’lieve so.” 

Billy rose, heaving a sigh. 

“Yeah, I knew he’d get in ahead of me. 
Makes me sick the way nice girls fall for a 
simp like that. I don’t understand it.” 

“T do then,” said Mamie bitterly. 
“They’re featherheads, that’s what. I’m 
sorry, Billy. I’d rather she’d go with you, 
and if she wasn’t a featherhead she would. 
Good-by, boy. Come round again—and 
earlier.” 

After he had gone she flung up her hands. 

“T can’t stand any more. Here I thought 
I was going to be so happy, telling them 
and all. It’s a-plenty of disappointments 
and distresses I’ve had over one thing and 
another, but this is the beateree. That fella 
that said riches do not bring happiness was 
a wise guy for sure.” 
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She went heavily to bed and was asleep 
when her roving two returned. But the 
next morning her first greeting from George 
was, ‘“Say, mom, when do we get that 
money? I’d like to see about a car right 
away.” 

Geraldine, scrambling through her break- 
fast, chimed in, ‘‘Yes, and I’ll order that 
fur coat.” 

“T don’t know when we'll get it,” said 
Mamie, looking dully from one to the other. 

“Mom, you wired back, didn’t you? You 
answered the telegram? Gee, I was so off 
my nut last night I never thought to ask 
you.” 

“Yes, I answered it.” 

“‘Say, you ought’ve heard Bernie Hatch 
when I told him. He knows a fella in a fur 
store and he’s going to give me a card to 
him so I can get it wholesale. Maybe I 
could get a mink coat wholesale for what 
I'd have to pay for a seal retail.” 

“Listen, you should have seen the bunch 
at Pinkie Riddell’s when I spilled it to 
them. All of ’em began pestering me to 
take ’em riding. Some picnics we’ll have, 
Gerry!” 

“You got to learn to drive, George,” 
Gerry reminded him. 

“‘Ah, that’s a cinch. There’s a course of 
lessons at the Y. M. They don’t cost much, 
and I’m good at machinery.” 

They raced away blithely to their work, 
their tongues clacking on their intended 
purchases. Mamie raised her eyes and her 
hands to heaven. Something must be done, 
and for the first time in her life she mis- 
trusted her own powers. These children of 
hers had become changelings all in a mo- 
ment. 

“It’s the curse of gold that’s on them,” 
Mamie told the coffeepot, with a solemnity 
that would have been funny to her at any 
other time. “It’s the curse of gold. I’d 
often heard of it, but I never saw it work 
before. Ah, Elly, it’s still my mean little 
cousin you are, and there was no good will 
in your gift, that’s sure. Wherever you are 
at this moment, be it heaven or purga- 
tory—I won’t say worse—I’ll bet you’re 
sniggering at me all over your flat face the 
way you used to when you cheated playing 
pachisi. There, I’ll not let you get the 
laugh on me and mine, that I won’t! Wait 
a bit. They’re good children. They’ll come 
Osis 

But all the same she went about the 
day’s work drearily, and the more she tried 
to pump up her optimism, the more it 
refused to flow. Nor was the next day any 
better, or very many next days—very, very 
many of them. George and Geraldine were 
feverish with the excitement of the buying 
they were going to do, and the bragging to 
all their friends and acquaintances which 
they were doing. Daily the story grew 
about what they would have and how they 
would splurge. It seemed to their mother, 
listening to their reckless talk, that the 
thing was endless, that they had never been 
her biddable, contented children; that they 
were changelings indeed. The whole atmos- 
phere of their little home was changed. 
Nothing was good enough for them. Every- 
thing must be replaced by something better, 
more fancy. 

She said very little in answer to their 
repeated questions as to when the money 
was coming, and they did not dare press 
her too far. Mamie had a way of lifting 
one eyebrow and pursing up her lips that 
was a well recognized danger sign. George 
and Geraldine fell silent or changed the 
subject when they saw their mother thus. 
And Mamie told herself sorrowfully that 
it was likely that her eyebrow was going to 
grow fixed in that stern upraised way and 
that her mouth was never again going to 
relax into a curve of content. She com- 
muned with Miss Dollens on the subject. 

“They’re not themselves,’ she said. “I 
could wish sometimes, Lil, that Elly had 
given her money to an orphan asylum or a 
hospital.” 

“Then why don’t you give it to one?” 
asked Miss Dollens. “‘Though I do think 
that would be going too far. No, Mamie, 
I really wouldn’t urge that. But I do think 
if you invested it according as that cus- 
tomer of mine says you’d be very wise. 
Tie it up and the young ones can’t get their 
fingers on it. And then be firm with them. 
Tell them where they get off with all this 
spending they’re doing—in their minds. 
Why, wasn’t Geraldine in here last evening 
and telling me she wanted me to have her a 


pink silk corset made to order soon’s the 
money came? Funny stuff, I call it.” 

“What did you say to her, Lil?’”’ asked 
Mamie anxiously. 

“T just said, ‘Oh, that’ll be nice,’ and let 
it go at that. But I don’t understand you, 
Mamie. You’ve been ready enough to take 
them in hand in any other difficulty; but 
now you're just letting the whole thing 
drift by, and it gets worse all the time. 
You got to do something. You’re not 
going to let ’em fritter it away in truck, 
are you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I’m going to do. 
Looks like I can’t see anything funny in 
it at all. Looks like I can’t get hold of it. 
They go talking along, their tongues rat- 
tling nineteen to the dozen, and no sense in 
anything they say, and I look at ’em and 
listen like a dumb fool. They don’t seem 
like my children, Lil, and there’s the truth. 
They don’t seem like my George and 
Geraldine. They seem more like a couple 
little John Tuckermans come to lifé and 
acting at his worst.” 

“Well, you know what you did with 
him.”’ 

“You think I should cast out my own 
children, even if they do take after their 
father? Why, it’s not their fault. It’s 
mine for picking myself a man of as poor 
stuff as he was. I can’t hold them respon- 
sible for that.” 

“All this talk gets you nowhere,” de- 
clared Miss Dollens shrewdly. “You got to 
make up your mind to act. When do you 
get the money?” 

“Any day now it’ll be coming.” 

“Then don’t tell them when it comes, 
but hotfoot it right down to my shop and 
I'll call up Mrs. Cuddert—that’s my cus- 
tomer’s name—and get her to tell you 
what to do. Then when you get it all 
safely tied up where they can’t get their 
fingers on it, give em the laugh.” 

Mamie turned tortured eyes at her friend. 

“Lil,” she cried from her aching heart, 
“it’d make a hurt on them they’d never 
forgive me. I don’t want to hurt ’em. I 
want to keep my children as they was, 
Lil—as they was. I want ’em to come to 
their senses and see the right thing.” 

“You got aswell chance,” said Lil. “You 
better do like I say, Mamie. I tell you, 
the more I see of people’s children, the 
better I like Jambon. If he gets his milk 
and his liver and a soft place to sleep, he’s 
contented, and keeps right on catching the 
mice that dirty janitor lets run in this flat, 
and he’s ready to purr and honey round me 
when I get home. If there ever was a good, 
hard-working, sensible, satisfactory crea- 
ture, it’s Jambon.”’ 

“T like cats well enough; they’re com- 
fortable animals; but I can’t turn my 
George and Gerry into kittens, Lil.” 

“You better do something with.’em be- 
fore they turn themselves into nuts,’’ was 
Miss Dollens’ parting word. 

Mamie was still thinking of this bit of 
wisdom when Geraldine and Bernard Hatch 
returned from their now almost nightly 
visit to the movies. It was astonishing how 
the expected increase in their fortunes had 
increased the dapper young man’s atten- 
tions to Gerry. 

“How’s your mother, Bernie?’’ Mamie 
asked him as usual. “Is she better now?” 

“She’s up and down,.as you might say, 
Mrs. Tuckerman—feeling pretty good one 
day and not so good the next. She’d ought 
to go to the hospital for an operation, the 
doctor says now, but she declares she 
won’t.”’ 

It was plain that Bernard’s attention, 
though he replied politely, was not fixed on 
Gerry’s mother. 

“Poor soul, I’m that sorry for her.” 

“Tl be going along now, Gerry,” said 
Bernard meaningly. ‘You let me know 
about that matter tomorrow sure.” 

As soon as the door was shut, Mamie 
asked, “What was he talking about you 
aa let him know, Gerry, the slick little 
a ? ” 

Gerry advanced a look of determination. 

“Now, mom, I told you he’d asked me to 
go to the Leap Year Ball, and I said I’d go 
if I got my new clothes. And I’m not 
going unless I do get ’em, for a lot of the 
bunch has been kidding me and saying we 
didn’t have any money left us, and all that 
kind of thing, and it makes me pretty sore. 
Isn’t it ever coming? Isn’t there any way 
to get these old lawyers to hurry up with 
the money?” 
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“You can’t hurry lawyers, so fa 
know. But about these new clot 
what was it, exactly, you’d got to} 

“The fur coat and a new evenin 
and silver slippers and awful ghe 
stockings. There’s a squirrel coat 4 
simply swell that Bernie’s friend 
wholesale business will let me haye 
hundred, and I could get a dress th 
do for sixty or seventy more, and 
and stockings and something prett 
in my hair would make it close to 
hundred. Oh, gee, I could just k 
old lawyers! If I don’t show up ; 
ball with my new clothes on I’ll neve 
the last of it.’ : 

Mamie Tuckerman was strugglin, 
thought. ; 

“Could you, maybe, get the coat fc 
down and ten a week, Gerry? As 
dress and the slippers, Mr. Goldsteit 
at the corner, would let you have the 
same way, or else not such heay 
ments.” 

“But, mom, you never let us bt 
thing that way—you’ve always 
against it,’’ Gerry’s blue eyes wer 
with surprise. ‘And anyway 
Look, I get eighteen, don’t I? Ang 
you ten of it for the house. And I 
lunches and my car fares and my 
out of the other eight. Where’d I g 
thing to pay on a fur coat or a di 
There’s no answer. It isn’t there.” 

“T thought you said there was a 
for the girls to do overtime and make 
dollars an evening? Five evenings a 
would give you ten on the coat— 
spend too much on your lunches. 
you up some sandwiches and cake 
every day, and you’d only have 
fare and little things. You could 
five of your eight to pay Mr. Go 

“Mom, would you really—would y 
me buy ’em that way? Gee, how Ih 
do overtime! And I hate carrying al 
The girls will kid me something fi 

“Tell ’em you’re on a special 
the doctor has forbid you any mo 
mallow pie, walnut sundaes and 
and chicken salad,” suggested Ma 
a wry smile. 

Gerry took it seriously. 

“Yes, I could do that. Oh, mo 
I'll go round and see the fur man t 
and ask him—I know he'll do it, I kno 
And I’ll see Goldstein I'd lotsr 
go to one of the big avenue shops.” 

“But you couldn’t get credit th 
see Goldstein myself. He’s got son 
dresses,” offered Mamie handsome 
he’s known me for many yea 
trust you on my say-so.” 

“Mom, it’ll be wonderful!”’ Ge 
were stars of joy. “I wouldn’t mis 
ball for anything in the world. Ané 
bly by the time the ball’s over the 
be here, and I can pay off everyth 
on Easy Street again.” 

“Very likely,”’ said Mamie. ‘Ve 
indeed. I don’t want you to m 
pleasure, but I wish you had anot! 
than Bernie Hatch. Billy O’Brienn 

“Oh, mom, do let up on that 
right—if you like cold molass 
Bernie Oh, mom, think of goir 
the Leap Year Ball in a new swell dre 
fur coat and everything!” 

“But you got to do a lot of over 
work to pay for it—don’t forget that. 

“T don’t care. I don’t want to of co! 
but I’ll do anything to show the baer 
I wasn’t four-flushing.”’ » | 

“Did they say that?” | 
rose. 

“They hinted it. It was Rose And 


Jealous—trying to make me look cheaj 
“Dear knows what she wants of! 
He’s no prize package. Don’t you fo 
miss, that he can’t afford to get ma 
with his mother nearly bedrid anc 
father’s workin’ by fits and starts on 
“T don’t want to get married, m 
said Gerry simply. ‘I only want t 
good time. 


At least Gerry started in with e 
siasm, and the willingness of the furr! 
accept her offer of ten down and tena 
for the coat was an encouragement. M 
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balloon tires 


| 


To the timely question at the head of 
this advertisement, Goodyear has fur- 
nished a decisive answer. 


[t has done so by developing in its own 
mills a new and revolutionary cord 
fabric, to meet the special needs of bal- 
loon tite construction. 


This new cord fabric, SUPERTWIST, used 
by Goodyear and Goodyear only, gives 
Goodyear balloon tires an exclusive merit. 


It insures in these modern low-pressure 
flexible-sidewall tires that additional elas- 
ticity and endurance which are indis- 
pensable to economical service. 


SUPERTWIST owes its superiority as a 
material to the fact that it far outstretches 


_ the breaking point of standard cord fabric. 


A tire carcass made of it yields in greater 
degree to a blow or shock, calling into 
play more cords to take the strain. 


This wider distribution of impact means 
greater freedom from stone bruise, 
carcass breaking and similar injuries. 


These advantages of SUPERTWIST are in 
no sense theoretical; all tests so far made 
show that ply for ply it renders a tire 
carcass incomparably serviceable. 


If you ate wondering “which balloon 
tires?’ SUPERTWIST supplies a most 
powerful reason why you should choose 
Goodyears. 


It supplies also the final assurance that 
in Goodyears you will find not only 
immense comfort and riding-ease, but 
sound and satisfactory economy. 


You can have Goodyear balloons to fit 
your present wheels, or to fit new small- 
diameter wheels. 


You can have them, depending upon the 
size and type of tire you need, with the 
world-familiar All-Weather Tread or the 
popular new grooved All-Weather Tread. 


Whichever type you buy, you will get 
genuine Goodyear quality and service. 


And Goodyears cost you no mote. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


‘BALLOON Ss” 


“Made with SUPERTWIST 
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advanced the ten down with the comment 
that it was lucky she’d got the pay for the 
Eggleston christening robe so prompt, and 
they’d have to eat stew for a while—but 
who cares? Then there was the visit to 
Goldstein, and the selection of a pink taffeta 
evening dress calculated to settle all the 
doubts of the bunch as to Gerry’s truthful- 
ness. Pink taffeta with a girdle of silver 
flowers! Silver slippers with rosettes! And 
pink stockings, cobweb fine! And a ban- 
deau, for Gerry’s dark bobbed hair, of pink 
and silver! 

“T don’t care how hard I have to work, 
mom,” declared Gerry when these various 
objects of art and luxury were assembled 
upon herself for the trying on. “I look like 
a million dollars, and nobody can’t say I 
don’t.” 

“T ought to tell you handsome is as 
handsome does,” said Mamie. ‘But it’d 
be no use. Yes, the things look fine on you, 
and I’m glad you’ve got ’em and I hope you 
put every girl at the ball in the shade, I 
do; which is a mean, unchristian wish, 
perhaps, but just like any other mother’d 
be wishing. Don’t you go loadin’ on the 
paint and powder neither, for you don’t 
need it. A little touch, maybe, but none 
of these greasy-looking red lips and smudgy 
cheeks on my Gerry.” 

“How'd I look, old George?’’ demanded 
Gerry of her brother, who had been sitting 
by silently watching his sister preen. 

“Slick. Yeah, you do, for all you’re my 
sister and stuck on yourself plenty already. 
T’ll tell the world you look slicky-slicky, 
and then some.” 

“T guess Rose Anderson’ll be sick when 
she sees me.” 

“Don’t be hard on Rose—ugly feelings 
don’t go pretty with that dress,’ warned 
Mamie. 

“Oh, mom!” giggled Gerry happily. 
“I’m so crazy happy I couldn’t think a 
mean thought, a real mean thought, about 
anybody in the world, honest.” 

“T’l] tell you what I’m going to do, 
children,” said Mamie. ‘‘I’m going to get 
some extra work myself and buy you that 
davenport. The old couch is shabby. I 
saw one at Goldstein’s when I was there to 
talk to him about the dress. Shiny ma- 
hogany, it is, with blue-and-brown tapestry. 
It unfolds to make a nice wide bed, with 
good springs too.” She watched Geraldine 
as she made this announcement. 

“Mom, will you really? Now that will 
dry up the talk! The way they’ve been 
kidding me ie 

Mamie forbore to tell her that it was her 
own fault for bragging. It wouldn’t be any 
use. Besides, Bernie was ringing the bell. 

After Gerry had changed back into her 
everyday clothes and gone as usual to 
the movies with Bernie, George remained, 
apparently wrestling heavily with the un- 
accustomed process of thought. 

“Say, mom,” he began at last. Mamie 
was busy darning stockings, but she put 
her work down. ‘‘Mom, you know, I was 
thinking a 

“Did it hurt you much, boy?” asked 
Mamie, twinkling. 

“You quit picking on your only son. .. . 
You know, mom, there’s a car down at the 
garage that was traded in for a new one 
about a month ago. It’s a bird, and Hal- 
loran’d let it go awful cheap.” 

Mamie waited. There was much more 
on George’s mind. 

‘Well, I was thinking that if I made him 
an offer to work three evenings a week on 
repairs, and let my wages go on the price, 
maybe he’d do it, and as soon as the money 
comes—the money from Cousin Elly, I 
mean—why, we could pay it up and every- 
thing would be hunky. I’m afraid some- 
body’ll get that car if I don’t do something 
quick. They’re awful short-handed at the 
garage; they’d be glad to get extra help.” 

“T don’t see any reason why youshouldn’t 
put it up to Halloran,” said Mamie. “But 
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see here, George, say you get this car and 
it’s all paid for, won’t there be garage 
charges all the time for keeping it, and new 
tires now and then, and gasoline all the 
time to be bought? What about all that? 
The money from Elly won’t last forever, 
remember, no matter how hard we'd wish 
it to. Seems to me a car’s an awful big 
expense for you to be shoulderin’.”’ 

“Yeah, it sure is.’ George looked serious. 
“But, mom, there’s no reason why, if 
Halloran didn’t mind, I shouldn’t keep on 
working down there evenings and pay the 
garage charges that way, and I could do 
my own repairs, and maybe he’d let me 
have a rate on tires and such.” 

“You're countin’ on a lot o’ maybes, 
seemingly. Did you speak to Halloran at 
all—d’you know what he’d do?” 

George shook his head. 

“T’m such a boob I never thought of it 
till this evening when I saw sis splurging 
round in her fur coat and swell dress, and 
heard you talk about the davenport. Tl 
go right down there and see what he’ll do. 
Where’s my hat? Where’s my coat?” 

“Right where you always put them when 
you come in—on the back of the kitchen 
door. Stop being a jumpin’ jack, George— 
that car’ll stay till you get down there.” 

George was already tumbling into his 
coat. 

“Tt mightn’t,” he said as he rushed down 
the stairs. ‘It’s a bird, I tell you. Dozens 
of people ” His voice died away in 
the distance. 

Something like the old-time peace fell on 
Mamie Tuckerman’s face; peace and a 
certain wonderment. Again her children 
were surprising her. Again she had mis- 
judged them. They were not all John 
Tuckerman’s—not yet. Now if she could 
but make them stick to their various pur- 
poses, make them see that what they wanted 
might be had if they showed real up-and- 
at-it-ism! She began to lay out her work 
for the next day, a bundle of old lace, yel- 
low and crumpled and mussed, all to be 
made beautifully fresh again; but her mind 
was on something else. Meditatively she 
hummed what George and Gerry called 
her national anthem—There’ll be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight. Slowly 
she realized, as many parents have done 
before her, that she could not tell with any 
assurance of what stuff her children were 
made, nor what they might do, nor what 
they might become. But she felt amazingly 
hopeful. 

Presently she went over and tapped at 
Miss Dollens’ door. 

“Say, Lil,” she said, “I got the check 
today.”” She pulled up her skirt and from 
her cotton stocking took an envelope and 
from the envelope a piece of blue paper, 
crossed with waving lines. “I’m really 
scared to have it on me,” she said. ‘“‘ Don’t 
seem like it was real neither—five thou- 
sand dollars on a little scrap of paper like 
that.” 

Miss Dollens eyed the check with equal 
awe. 

“No, it don’t, not by a lot. What did 
the children say?” 

“T ain’t told ’em I’ve got it. I thought 
it’d better be put away somewhere safe 
first. I don’t want ’em to go off their heads 
more’n they have been.” 

“That’s sense. You get it where they 
can’t get their greedy little paws on it, 
Mamie. Get it working and making more 
for you—that’s the ticket. The children’s 
got their lives before ’em, years of health 
and stren’th. Maybe you’ve not got so 
much,” 

“G’wan, you and your glooms. I feel 
chipper as a lark tonight.” 

“No wonder, with that in your hand. 
You look chipper too. And say, Mamie, I 
got that name and address Mrs. Cuddert 
gave me written down for you. And what 
he says to buy too—some kind of Chemical. 
There it all is. She says he’s a grand man 
and willing to do business for anybody. 
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Some brokers, she says, are that stuck up 
and funny they won’t take ladies’ accounts. 
As if female money wasn’t as good as male 
money any day. Now you go down and 
see him tomorrow and get your fortune 
made.” 

Mamie stowed away the slip of paper 
with the check. 

“I’m a thousand times obliged, Lil,” she 
said blithely. ‘‘I declare I hardly know 
myself these days; Gerry buying pink 
dresses like a princess and George buying 
cars like a millionaire, and me with five 
thousand dollars stuck in my stocking like 
it was a dollar bill, and all. I tell you, it’s 
the life!’’. She laughed and winked. “The 
only person looks natural is J ambon here. 
I'll have a grand chicken neck for him 
Sunday, sure as the world.” 

It was on this joyous note that she de- 
parted. But it was a_ very different 
Mamie—a Mamie in the depths, a Mamie 
anguished and weeping—who waited, some 
two weeks later, for the return of her chil- 
dren from their late evening employments. 
Geraldine came first. 

“Hello, mom,” she said. “ How’s every- 
thing? Gee, I’m hungry. Bill O’Brien 
came home with me again and I asked him 
to come in to supper, but he wouldn’t. 
He’s coming back to take me to the movies 
though. He says he’s going to work late 
every night I do, and come home with me, 
because he thinks it’s not safe. I had to 
laugh! Thinks I’m a clinging vine or some- 
thing. It makes Bernie awful sore, but I 
don’t care. He’d never be putting in any 
overtime unless it was dancing or going to 
the movies. Bill’s not so bad now I’ve got 
to know him better. Say, what’s the 
matter? You look all in.” 

“T’ve bad news for you. Wait till George 
comes home and I'll tell you both.” 

“Why, mom, you’re not sick, are you? 
Sit down; I’ll get the supper. You look 
terrible.” Gerry hugged her mother solicit- 
ously. 

“T got a right to look terrible, even if 
I’m not sick. Oh, Gerry y 

“I’m going to send for George right 


away—l’m going after him. Wait a couple : 


minutes, mom—lay down there till I come 
back.” She pressed her mother down on 
the new davenport and dashed out of the 
door. 

In five minutes she was back with George, 
covered with garage grime, but as anxious 


_as Gerry. 


““What’s a matter, mom?’’ he begged. 
“Lemme go after the doctor. Where d’you 
feel it worst?”’ 

Mamie turned her face to the wall and 
covered her head with her capacious apron. 

“Children,” she confessed, ‘‘I’ve cheated 
you. The money from your Cousin Elly 
come, and your Aunt Lil give me the 
address of a broker to invest it and make 
us lots more, and he said he’d put it in Slick- 
ery Chemical, or some such name—and— 
look at the paper tonight. It’s there on 
the table behind you. It’s all gone to 
smash and the broker man’s arrested for a 
crook.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake,” exclaimed 
Gerry, not even turning round for the 
paper, “is that all? And we thought you 
was sick! Why, mem, look here—mom— 
why, what does it matter? We got every- 
thing we want anyway—haven’t we?—my 
coat and dress and the car and the new 
davenport; why, we don’t need the money. 
Speak to her, George; tell her to stop cry- 
ing, for it don’t make the least bit of 
difference e 

“T should say it don’t,’’ broke in George. 
“T should just say it don’t. That money— 
say, I was going to tell you that if it ever 
did come you should stick it in the bank 
for a rainy day. Great gosh, we can get 
everything we want ourselves without hav- 
ing money left to us, but we can’t have our 
mom all upset and worried and miser’ble. 
Ne-ver! Nothing doing with the sob stuff, 
Mrs. Fuss. Now you turn round here and 
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look at us, and—and everything’s ally 
mom! Don’t you worry—you hear 
Them’s orders, them is!” 

They half pulled, half lifted her up, g 
sat down, one on each side of her, m 
their chins into her shoulders lik 
tionate young colts, laughing at her, 
ing her, loving her, as they had neverlg 
her before. She was smudged with gn 
from George’s unwashed hands and a 
but she did not mind. They were her 
dren, her own again. As gayly ai 
completely as they had leaped @ 
thought of extravagance and spend 
as gayly and as completely did th 
at the thought of earning themse 
luxuries they had craved. She har 
all wrong again, thought Mamie, ir 
trying to deny them these luxuries. 
were what their young ignorance nee 
a spur to work and steadiness. If 
Tuckerman had given them their desi 
such foolishness, at least she, their m 
had given them the power to earn 
She had called them featherheads, ht 
Well, so they were—dear feather 
dear loving featherheads who would 
go skimming through life snatching aff 
things they didn’t need; but gettin 
too. | 

Oh, there was the bliss of it! G 
had summed it up when he had saic 
can get everything we want Oo 
without having money left to us.” 1 
found that out, both of them. 

Mamie wiped her eyes. 

“Now you're all right again 
George, “I got to go back. Say 
look where I smeared you. I’m sor 

“T’m not,” said Mamie. “T’ll g 
off in a jiffy. Run on now, and ble 
for a good boy. As for you, Ge 
better get your supper eaten 
going to the movies with Bill. You! 
of you darling children, and I de 
serve you.” 

“You stick to that, mom,” | 
George. ‘Don’t let me have to rem 
of it next week. Now nix on the 
See you later.” 

After Gerry had departed v 
O’Brien, Mamie, as was her custom 
over to Lil Dollens’. That resp 
spinster wore a look as downcast | 
friend’s. 

“Nobody can ever regret mor 
that I told you to go to that man. 
just about die of grief that I told yo 
him, Mamie.” 

Mamie settled herself comforta 
held out a cajoling hand to Jamb 

“T brought you a piece of li 
she said. “‘ You eat it up and the 
Aunt Lil she needn’t worry abo 
never went near the man and 
I put the money in the savings D 
didn’t even tell a lie to the childr 
awful careful what I said. I just 
that you’d give me the address a 
me to put it in Slickery Chemica 
it had all gone to smash and the 
arrested. But I never said I did 

“Why, Mamie—Mamie!”’ ch 
Dollens. ‘“‘Thank the good Lord 
smartie, you! Oh, what a weig 
mind! Oh, my mercy me! I co 
for joy!” ‘| 

‘““Go ahead, holler! So could I) 
money’s in the savings bank, and 
stay, barring we get sick or need 
bad, Lil. And Gerry’s going wit? 
O’Brien—and she’s got her sw ei 
and George has got his car, and they} 
themselves, and they’re just as hapi? 
they’d blown the five thousand. [ 
what I could holler about—holler |} 
angels above heard me and smiled 
at me.” . 


‘y 


She waited a moment, and her im 
self peered out. ~ eel 

“Yes, and it was featherheads 1? 
them. But let me tell you, Lil, they! 
something in their heads under thi} 
ers—and it’s not all bone neither. | 


isorry. I hope But where do 
when you leave Paris?’’ 

looked at him fixedly across the 
and he saw a change pass over her 
Her serenity warmed, as from an 
flow, and she said in a voice that 
thrilled: 


me? You mean to America?” 

t of course!” 

why—but you don’t mean to stay!” 
t naturally, my friend.”” She went 
“You see, there is 


le. My mother understood. 


that she expected of me, what she 
wish for me, I think.” 

jtammered, with an effort, “I—but 
oyou go? Not soon, I hope. 
-drew, I am sailing tomorrow.” 
i!no!”’ 


ose abruptly and took a turn down 
y garden, while the waiter, momen- 
reappearing in the doorway, con- 
ted him with mild interest. To the 
ited young critic, it was as if a light 
een put out in the heavens. The 
ng sunshine had turned dark. 

zame back to her and said bluntly, 
t go tomorrow, please. Stay over a 
tleast. I’ve so much that I want to 
shook her head; and he saw, with a 
e sinking of the heart, that the signs 
agitation moved her not at all. 

i, no, thanks! I couldn’t. I just 
1 this afternoon, not an hour ago, 
could get off tomorrow, and you can- 
nceive how happy it made me. No, 
: stayed on this continent too long.”’ 
it a few days—after eighteen years!” 
shook her head again slightly, but 
inality. Regarding him, smiling a 
the girl continued: 

‘is strange our meeting again so, isn’t 
‘0 you know, just now when I saw you 
xpectedly on the Place, I thought that 
ys such a coincidence had not oc- 
.for nothing. Into my mind came 
ought—I confess it—Perhaps I shall 
him, ‘There is plenty of room on the 
‘Why not go home tomorrow?’ As 
8 you began to talk, I saw of course 
uch an idea was not @ propos as yet. 
I perfectly realize that the idea of 
‘home may never appeal to you. 
years, didn’t you say? While as for 
count the minutes now. Indeed I 
ardly wait to breathe the air of home 
—at last to belong to it and it to me! 
henceforward!”’ 

doubt it was a childish obsession; but 
icerity, the passionate reality, of that 
1 struck him deep none the less. He 
in the air, rather lamely: 

ou seem to think that my choosing to 
2re is just a—a sort of self-indulgence. 
itisn’t. In the first place, in leaving 
suntry as I did, I’ve advertised an 
-the very important idea that existing 
tions in America are not suited to art 
rtists. I’ve made a great many peo- 
op and think of that who had never 
ht or imagined any such thing before. 


ave its salutary effects. As for 
will, I am sure of it! But that, of 
2, has been secondary with me. My 
-purpose—why, if I have any obli- 
1 in this world, it seems to me that it 
my work, to fulfil myself in my work 
srichly asI can. Well, I’m doing that 
is I never could dream of doing it in 
ica, and I think that this last year has 
proved it. If I were to turn my back 
is—this prime obligation now, just 
asons of —of patriotic fd 
ut who asks you to do that, Andrew? 
ubtedly you know your own needs 
I say only that as for me, that self- 
aent you speak of is to be found 
*tly in a few words which I cannot 
without emotion—I’m going home 
row!” 
ou don’t know what you’re saying,” 
André huskily. “You don’t know 
America’s like—not just to visit, not 
‘i$ a romantic conception, but to live 
y after day and year after year. You, 
your civilized tastes and upbringing, 
ron’t be able to stand it. You’ll ——” 


‘ell, let us hope that such thinking 
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“You think that?” 

Looking at her face, which shone with a 
faint radiance, he knew, with an astonish- 
ing pang, that he did not think that. 

“You mean then that you never expect 
to come here again?”’ 

“Oh, no, I don’t mean that. I have 
many friends on this side, some affairs, 
many close associations. Of course, I don’t 
intend to give them up.” 

“When shall you come back?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve thought that perhaps I shall 
make a little visit next spring or summer— 
it is uncertain. If I do,’ said she, smiling 
at him rather singularly—‘‘well, I shall 
hope for another coincidence as pleasant as 
this one.” 

As if that speech were not enough, to his 
utter dismay she pushed back her chair and 
began to draw on her gloves. 

“T think I’d prefer not to trust to coinci- 
dence. Why—you’ll write to me, won’t 
you—let me write to you?”’ 

“Oh, no, no! Let’s not write. Why, 
what earthly point would there be in that?” 

Deeply bewildered and hurt, André re- 
plied, ‘Apparently I’m one of your foreign 
associations that you’re quite ready to 
give up.” 

“But Andrew, really, we cannot be said 
to have had any associations. And with 
the ocean more or less permanently be- 
tween us, none seems like to develop.” 

“Will you stay over a day or two and 
give them a chance to?”’ 

“Do you say that again, mon ami, after 
what I have just confided to you—that I 
am so on fire to be at home that I have 
measured each hour?’’ 

“Will you give me the time that’s left 
then? Will you dine with me tonight—let 
me go with you to the boat tomorrow?” 

She seemed faintly surprised by this in- 
sistence, so much like a pleading. 

“I’m engaged for dinner, I’m sorry,” she 
said lightly; ‘while as for tomorrow, with 
its complications—no, we shall do well to 
make our little adieux now.” 

Mary Jackson came to her feet. André 
sat heavily in his chair. 

“Tell me,” he said abruptly, ‘do you 
treat me in this way just to show your dis- 
approval of me; in fact, just to hurt me?”’ 

“But do not look so glum!” she ex- 
claimed, almost gayly. “It is nothing. 
You make your choices, I mine, that is all. 
Of course I do not wish to hurt you. My 
thought is only that since there is so 
fundamental a conflict in our points of 
view, it is folly to pretend that there is a 
harmony.” 

Well, wasn’t it? He brooded darkly fora 
moment, then yielded to the weakness of 
saying, ‘‘I thought at least you viewed me 
as a case—in which you’ve taken an un- 
favorable interest for a long time, long 
before we met. Doesn’t it occur to you 
that your influence might be ——”’ 

“But I don’t want to influence you, you 
see. You must express yourself; that is 
necessary. I do not think I could admire 
a man who wanted to be influenced in such 
a matter—by a woman.” 

A kind of despair possessed him. Here 
was, indeed, a conflict of purposes hardly 
likely to be reconciled. 

“You don’t understand. What’s worse, 
you don’t want to.” 

“Yes, I think I understand quite well.” 

Standing before him in her black dress, 
looking down at her gloves as she smoothed 
them over her wrists, she continued gravely: 

“T own, it has seemed to me that since 
America stands so much in need of artists, 
it is a pity when her men of talent leave 
her. I have also held the theory that 
first-rate talents usually fulfil themselves 
wherever they appear, and only talents of 
the second order complain that all the sur- 
roundings are not just right. Of course, I 
may be quite wrong in my theories. In any 
case, they should not disturb you. But I 
do really hope that you won’t let yourself 
get altogether out of touch with home; 
that you'll try to hold to something at least 
of the—the American quality in you—for 
your own sake, of course, I mean. For I do 
feel sure that as art develops and grows in 
America, that art isn’t going to be French 
or European or imitative at all. No, ’'m 
sure it’s going to be original and spon- 
taneous, andracial—and native—and Amer- 
ican.” 

How argue with a monomania? Regard- 
ing her sombrely, thinking that this might 
actually be the last time he would look at 


this face, these eyes, André made a gesture 
indicative of his hopelessness. 

At once the obsessed girl said sharply, 
with a curious freedom, almost like one with 
a right, “Don’t do that!” 

“Don’t do what?” 

“Make that expressive shrug,” she cried; 
“throw out those expressive hands! It’s 
zo frightfully French! Don’t you see that’s 
just what I was saying? Yes, I said in the 
beginning that you had changed somehow, 
and of course that’s it! You’ve gotten de- 
cidedly Frenchy. That sums it up per- 
fectly. You’ve hardly been here a year, and 
you’ve Frenchified yourself already.” 

She laughed suddenly and mockingly, 
and he came to his feet at once, feeling 
rather white. 

“T don’t consider the word ‘French’ as 
precisely an epithet—of contempt.” 

“T’m sure you don’t. And that’s fortu- 
nate, since it belongs to you evidently. . . . 
Yes, I see the changes now. You’ve gotten 
much more sentimental in this year, haven’t 
you, Andrew? You’ve gotten a little—a 
little soft, isn’t it so, mon ami?” 

In the still garden the two expatriates 
gazed at each other, and now the girl, too, 
losing something of her poise, began to be- 
tray a certain feeling. 

Sl tamsOttens 

“What more natural? One doesn’t cod- 
dle one’s valuable ego for nothing, does one? 
One can’t sacrifice everything for esthetics, 
for the sweet life of beauty, without sacri- 
ficing something, canone? . . . Isuppose 
you’ve had to do with women, too, in- 
cidentally, though you didn’t mention that. 
Haven’t you?”’ : 

He flushed darkly at that willful imperti- 
nence, but gazed at her in silence. Suddenly 
she clapped her hands and crowed with au- 
dacious laughter. 

“Oh, I’ve just had such a jolly thought! 
Do you know what I’m going to call you— 
think of you as—after this? André! 
André!”’ 

“T beg you not to—in just that tone.” 

She laughed up into his face with a high- 
spirited assurance that surpassed effrontery 
and thrust out her small gloved hand. 

“Au ’voir, monsieur, if it is to be au 
’voir—if not, adieu! I feel a little sorry for 
you now, and I wish I didn’t; but I also, 
of course, wish you nothing but good. 
Bonne chance, mon cher petit André!” 

“That goes too far,” said André, in a 
sudden quiet voice. 

He put his arms about her swiftly, irre- 
sistibly drew her to him. With startled in- 
credulity, astounded and outraged, she 
struggled against that affronting embrace; 
her strength was unequal to her will. He 
set a kiss upon lips which quivered, in utter 
revolt, under his. 

Released, she backed away from him 
white with shame and helpless anger. 
Standing with heaving breast, she drew her 
handkerchief again and again across her 
lips. For the instant, it seemed, she could 
not trust herself to speak; but her look 
seemed to say that she would have struck 
him if she could. 

“Say again if you can,” said André in a 
shaken voice, and yet lifelessly too, ‘‘that 
you have no associations with me,” 

He turned away, picked up his hat and 
gloves and stick. And then he stood in 
silence, looking down, twisting his hat be- 
tween his hands—that ‘so abominable 
French headwear.” 

She spoke, with a voice now fairly con- 
trolled, yet sounding a little strangled: 

“Tt is an association I shall not recall 
without indignation and a sense of intol- 
erable humiliation. How have you ven- 
tured to feel free with me?”’ 

“T didn’t think of it that way,” said 
André colorlessly. “I didn’t want to—to 
humiliate you. I just imagine something in 
me demanded—something—to offset the 
pain—the misfortune that has befallen me.” 

“Misfortune! It is not the moment for 
riddles, I think.” 

“The great misfortune I experience in— 
in finding myself 2 

He stopped, beyond will or intention. 
His voice had broken a little; his legs trem- 
bled under him. Mary Jackson regarded 
him from long-lashed eyes that held no 
mercy. 

“Come, sir, you were finding yourself! 
It is ’igh time!” 

“In discovering—in that moment,” con- 
tinued André, with a face of stone, “that I 
love you most terribly. Good-by.” 
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Once again he turned, without another 
word, and went away. 


vi 


HAT discovery he spoke of went hard 

with him none the less. Was it possible 
that he had deteriorated, turned soft? He 
was convinced that he had not. Had she 
said those things deliberately, then, to 
shock him into dissatisfaction with himself 
and his life? That was conceivable, per- 
haps. However, speeches and the motives 
of speeches scarcely mattered now. There 
was the fact to contend with; the stark and 
staggering fact that a girl whom he had 
seen but three times in his life, who lived on 
another hemisphere and who felt for him, it 
seemed, an invincible antagonism, had mys- 
teriously become necessary to his happiness. 
Something fine and strong in her, something 
tender yet inflexible, had drawn him to her, 
and he was hers. And now it was likely 
enough that in this world he would see her 
no more. Or even if the ocean were not to 
be forever between them, was it not finally 
true, as she had said, that there could be no 
hope of harmony here? 

He was restless, nervous, out of tune al- 
together. He couldn’t work. Worse yet, 
he found himself unsettled as to what work 
he wanted todo. He had planned to follow 
the American Aesthetic with a series of 
classical studies in modern French litera- 
ture, done in the pure French style, for the 
cultured few in America. Now the long- 
projected opus seemed baldly and dully 
academic, devoid of all life. He plodded 
through the notes he had been gathering 
since April; they were cold, gone dead. He 
himself seemed to have gone dead. He 
wasn’t interested in anything. 

In November, abandoning fruitless effort, 
he left Paris and went traveling again. The 
impulse was a sound one. Dijon, Nimes, 
Avignon and the deserted village of Ville- 
neuve; Florence and the old hill towns of 
Italy; through the Tyrol to Budapest, to 
Vienna, to Munich—for two months he 
kept steadily moving, seeking, and in the 
end finding fresh food for thought, a new 
inspiration. Gradually his equilibrium re- 
turned to him and he began to orient him- 
self anew. 

In Munich, on a dismal January evening, 
as he sat in Klein’s Garten drinking superb 
beer with Herr Pflug, the somewhat notori- 
ous radical editor whom Leopold Magnes 
had insisted on his meeting, the process of 
finding himself seemed to come suddenly 
to a sort of head. Regarding Herr Pflug’s 
red jowls, ceasing to listen to Herr Pflug’s 
tireless hoarse jabber, André all at once 
found himself reflecting intently: 

“Tam, and necessarily always will be, an 
American. Therefore my best subjects, my 
true, warm, interesting subjects, will always 
have a connection with America.” Five 
minutes later, again ceasing to listen to 
Herr Pflug, he found the idea presenting it- 
self more concretely: ‘Is that why I’ve 
been feeling so empty then—that I’ve too 
much cut myself off from my source?” 

No doubt he had been working toward 
this not very recondite thought for weeks— 
months even; but it seemed to him now to 
have been directly inspired by the physi- 
ognomy and utterances of this chance 
acquaintance, an exasperating German na- 
tionalist who not only hated America with 
an insensate, childish hatred, but liked noth- 
ing, it seemed, except German communism. 
Not till he was going to bed that night did 
André suddenly recall those more or less 
suggestive words of another: ‘“‘I hope you 
won’t get entirely out of touch with Amer- 
ica—for your own sake, I mean.”’ Was it 
imaginable that that gratuitous advice had 
stayed in him, germinating? He wasscarcely 
willing to concede that, naturally; still, it 
might be admitted now that the observa- 
tion had been a shrewd one in its way, not 
without merit. 

The first thing André did on returning to 
Paris was to go to the great bookshop on 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, and buy an armful 
of American books and reviews. He shut 
himself up with them for four days together. 

The experiment provided him with a con- 
siderable surprise. He got, indeed a stimu- 
lus from the connection with home; but 
it wasn’t at all the sort of stimulus he had 
looked for. He found the American stuff, 
in one word, curiously flat and disappoint- 
ing. Perhaps it was his own growth, per- 
haps it was the lucid perspective of time 
and distance; but it seemed to him, after 
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the first day, that the writers at home had 
been standing still all this time; and to 
stand still here, he was convinced, was to go 
back. 

The odd, simple engrossment in the social 
attack, to the exclusion of any real interest 
in art, struck him instantly and disagree- 
ably. The critics were still engaged in being 
rebellious on lines no longer venturesome or 
novel; literally, they were saying over what 
he, André, had first said half a dozen years 
earlier, and essentially what Ludenburg and 
others had said years before him. The 
novelists—still setting up as critics, too— 
seemed even more stale and unprofitable; 
they were still eagerly rewriting Confessions 
of a Young Man, Spoon River Anthology, 
and the like. Of six leading young novel- 
ists that he read that week, one fearlessly 
exposed family life in rural ‘Alabama; two 
“told the whole truth’’—as it said on the 
jacket—about the small town in the Middle 
West; another, a very young girl in Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, was dreadfully bitter on 
the subject of outworn conventions and 
hypocritical monogamy; the fifth dealt 
gloomily with the married life of a De- 
troit filling-station helper, and with gloom 
in general; while the sixth proved unan- 
swerably that the church in X was a 
whited sepulchre of corruption, jackassism 
and snobbery. All this juvenile muck- 
raking and complaining was in itself very 
tiresome, of course; much more discourag- 
ing, he thought, was the fact that the 
writers, in their naive zeal as social proph- 
ets, usually forgot all about being artists. 
Three of the fearless cross sections showed 
little or no trace of the narrative gift, and 
two of the three were full of slovenly cheap 
writing besides; four were depressingly 
weak in characterization. (Imagine a ‘‘su- 
perb novel’’—jacket again—being weak in 
characterization—just imagine!) 

All were elementary in their thinking, 
and only one even approached the inex- 
plicable fresh shapeliness and grace of a 
work of art. 

“Tf these are novels, then anybody can 
write a novel!”’ thought André, not without 
bitterness, for his own young novel, years 
earlier, had been his only failure. “‘They’ve 
reduced it to a formula. No, no, my dears! 
Art is not quite so simple as that.” 

A few days afterward, leaning over the 
coping of the Pont Neuf, staring down at 
the gray Seine, he thought, ‘ ‘Perhaps the 
era of destructionism i in America has run its 
course?”’ 

Half an hour later, still standing there in 
the biting winter wind of which he remained 
unconscious, he thought, with a sense of 
discovery, “We move in cycles. What if the 
time has now come for a romantic revival?” 

The thought, once it had grown into his 
mind, stuck fast there. Within a week he 
had written for Cosmos a signed leading ar- 
ticle, ostensibly a review of recent books 
and trends, in which he clearly suggested — 
as no one, I believe, had ever suggested at 
that time—that the epoch of national self- 
criticism, on the part of the intelligentsia, 
must soon yield to another and richer pe- 
riod. 

Art, not a new order of society, was the 
business of artists, wrote André. Come 
then, he said in sum, let art be produced. 

And that winter he wrote three more arti- 
cles which, under one guise or another, in- 
vited the young Americans of talent to 
forgo their amateur sociology and seek 
afresh, through form and word and mean- 
ing, their ageless, fleet, sweet mistress, 
Beauty, whom each must track alone and 
recapture for himself. 

André’s letters from America soon made 
it clear that he had struck a lively theme; 
unfortunately, that was about all that could 
be said. Some of his colleagues, to his dis- 
appointment, literally did not understand 
what he was driving at; others, like 
Ludenburg, apparently understood well 
enough, but vigorously dissented; all 
seemed puzzled by what they called the 
changed note in him. ‘It doesn’t sound like 
you at all,” ‘wrote Gilbert Dart from the 
Dawn office; and so, in effect, annoyingly 
enough, said many others. 

André, of course, didn’t mind being in 
advance of his time. He knew that the 
true rebel was one who did not hesitate to 
revolt from revolt. But the truth was that 
he himself was by no means clear in his 
thought. What was he driving at, exactly, 
and how did he expect to arrive there? 

In distinction from the American writers, 
Marcel Villiers, though contending that no 
movement could be brought on by fiat or 
pronunciamiento, was entirely sympathetic 
to his underlying point of view. Social 
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rebellion, Marcel declared, was never the 
mood of art. And he went on, by easy 
transitions: 

“The continual self-depreciation, the 
self-consciousness, the uneasy eye on Eu- 
rope, the perpetual concern about vulgar- 
ity—certainly there is something seriously 
wrong here. Is there not even something a 
little vulgar? It is, rather, in the pride of 
the national genius that the arts flourish.” 

“Bah!” said André, gulping his Picon 
Citron. ‘‘ How all roads lead to Rome with 
you, my friend!” 

But the old fellow, who could never be 
prevented from embroidering his favorite 
thesis, said that he would demonstrate the 
point by illustration. 

‘Let us consider first, very simply, the 
case of the individual. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, myself,’ said Marcel, not without 
complacence, for his newest novel was then 
reaping an immense success, both popular 
and of esteem. “I compose, my dear 
Breed, not merely as an artist, but as a 
Frenchman always! My artistic concep- 
tions, all my creative impulses, draw, even 
though unconsciously, from this mothering 
soil of France. Transplant me, cut through 
these thousand imperceptible roots, and 
even now, when I may be said to have found 
myself, my inspiration would infallibly per- 
ish. No longer having 

Cotteret and De l’Isle turned in at the 
café, interrupting the little homily. The 
two editors hesitated over the terrasse, for 
the April airs were chilly; but Marcel called 
for brandy and soda quite in the English 
style, and they sighed and turned up their 
coat collars and sat down. 

“Well, what’s the state of the arts in 
America, André?”’ listlessly inquired little 
De Il’'Isle, with his hard bright eyes and his 
face like that of an undernourished fox. 

“Tt is precisely what we are discussing,” 
beamed Marcel; and hurriedly lighting a 
bad government cigarette, he abandoned 
for the moment the interesting personal in- 
stance and invited the attention of all to the 
history of art in relation to nationality. 

“Let us consider Athens,” said Marcel— 
in part. “Surely it was by no chance that 
the golden age of Pericles coincided with the 
Athenians’ greatest pride in the glory, na- 
tional and political, of their city-state. For 
note, my friends, that when Sparta defeated 
Athens, straightway that magnificent art 
became decadent; soon it languished and 
died. In Florence, in the great age of the 
Renaissance, the case, through our imper- 
fect information, may not at first sight seem 
so clear. Yet who can conceive Angelo and 
Leonardo perpetually lamenting—as our 
André so often laments of his own coun- 
try—‘Alas, but this Florence is a vulgar 
spot!’ Or take, again, among the English, 
the glorious age of Elizabeth. That was a 
moment when great discoveries of new 
lands and wealth, great wars and victories, 
were vastly expanding that national con- 
sciousness, filling each man’s heart with the 
sense of the dignity and splendor of being an 
Englishman. Out of the vivified conscious- 
ness, I ever maintain, sprang the impulse to 
art. The great Shakspere, realizing it or 
not, wrote as an Englishman with an 
aroused sense of nationality. Who of us can 
conceive of the great Shakspere’s expostu- 
lating, ‘To the devil with this so-called 
Merrie England! For myself, I emigrate to 
Paris!’” 

André smiled at the quaintness of the 
thought. But as he began to riddle Marcel’s 
theory from the history of France herself, 
De l’Isle interrupted: 

“Yes, indeed; but what’s the drift of the 
discussion—in a word, the point of so many 
words?”’ 

“T actually believe the point is,’’ said 
André boredly, ‘‘that Marcel believes that 
my place, like that of a Victorian virgin, is 
at home.” 

“But no!’ protested Marcel. ‘‘ Recall, 
we were speaking of pure art only, while 
your function, dear Breed 

“Fnough of the learned talk!’’ said De 
V’Isle. “It makes the eardrums ache! 
Have you heard the tale of your compatriot 
Bertholet and the little couturiére of the 
Rue Royale?” 

“No! What’s that?’’ demanded Marcel, 
pricking up his ears at once. 

De I’Isle told it, with sly glances and so- 
phisticated moues, to the tune of much 
knowing chuckling among his listeners. 
Cotteret, incessantly fingering his waxed 
mustache, capped the anecdote with an- 
other, satisfyingly full of maris and cocus. 
Then old Marcel took his innings, rolling 
his eyes roguishly, uttering frequent la-las, 
and more than once kissing his finger tips 


influence him a little, no thought of 
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ecstatically to the young divinity 
charming frailties he recounted. 

It was six o’clock. André rose. — 

“A demain, mes vieux! I must fly 

“To the arms of the fair ax 

“No, Te ve an article to get off byt 
row’s post.” 

And he strode away, wondering an 
the indefatigable interest these gitte 
ple had in what was once called a ¢¢ 
subject. L’amour,la femme! The thi 
simple, and not always inten 
this constant preoccupation with it, 
wholesome, half tiresomely sentiment 
in any case quite childish? Pullman 
room talk, it was really, only more s 
sniggering, and therefore worse! 
called Voltaire’s saying that the E 
had seventy religions and only one 
and the retort of the modern Englis 
E. V. Lucas, that the French, thoug] 
had seventy sauces, had only one 
This urchin’s love of mentioning tl 
mentionable, of impropriety for it 
sake! Curious, brilliant, grown-up r 
whom, just as Lucas had said, even th 
haps of the nursery afforded unf 
amusement! 

In his rooms, André found another; 
ican mail in. He pounced on it, forg 
all else. 1 

His correspondence made poor rea¢ 
these days. He read first a short letter 
his mother—to whom he wrote reg 
twice a month; then in succession, f 
six communications from fellow in 
tuals or admirers; and all these, witho 
ception, took him to task for his “des 
of the movement,” as Carl Weinsto 
a strange lady in California both sh; 
phrased it. When he opened the fa 
velope from the clipping bureau the 
was no better; apart from the conser 
press, whose praises naturally cha 
him, nobody at all, it seemed, appro 
his tentative revolt against destructic 
Among sundry paragraphic digs and thn 
he found an elaborate reply by Eusta 
Titcomb, his ancient enemy, from f 
dex, which especially exasperated hi 
its malicious distortions and adroit im 
cations. This more or less damagi 
was entitled, What’s Happened to Br 
Paris? 

Of course, nothing had happened to 
in Paris; he hadn’t ‘ changed’’—tha 
precisely his point. All that he had 
was to go forward, because there w: 
him, while others stagnated and we 

He slit another envelope, feeling ai 
angry and considerably alone in the 
while his mind automatically com 
sentences for an answering article w 
should put Eustace and his like in f 
place. Absently his eyes took in: 


“My dear Andrew: I have read 
much interest and pleasure your arti 
Dawn and Cosmos this j 


Then his mind clicked on that woré 
drew” and abruptly he turned over 
ter, and then looked inside, for the si 
There it was, in the small upright 
Mary Jackson. She was in New Yo 
a Park Avenue hotel. 

He laid down the letter, feeling al 
terribly gone within, and took a turn 
about the room. Coming back to hi 
standing there rigid, he read wi 
eyes: 


“e 


in Dawn and Cosmos this win 
I become quite furious when I see w 
denburg and the rest write in reply 
How can clever men be so unimag 
do you think? In the last few wee 
heard not a few people say that you 
ther and truer than any of the othe: 
in the long run, you will have the best 0 
I am certain, in the controversy you hav 
valiantly started alone. = | 

“Do you not mean to gather up thea 
cles and make a book of them late 
hope so much that you do, for what 
saying seems too necessary to our good 
left scattered through the back files of 
views. And besides, a book makes @ ra 
ing point, does it not? And that wil 
helpful some day, so that they may 
to you the more easily!” 3 


If vee J ackson thought, too, that. he’ 


crossed André’s mind in this moment. 
read the generous words, indeed, with a’ 
of deep emotion. Strange that the 
warm support he had found in his vent 
should come from this girl who had for; 
(Continued on Page 113) — 
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{ and distrusted him, whose last 
» him had been spoken in unforgive- 
id anger. And this sweet message 
t conceivably intellectual; it was, 
ust be, personal—supremely so. 
lse could it be saying than that time, 
had brought a healing; that she 
t of him, and wanted to see him 
and to be friends without regard to 
and that one day in the future—the 
ar future, it might be—they were to 
id... She was in New York to 


iorrow return to my dear West. In 


haps not next. But some day I shall 
y find myself in Paris again, and if 
) see you then, by chance or our 

expect to have many more fine 
‘o thank and congratulate you for. 
neantime, with every wish for your 
in work and happiness in life, be- 


2, ‘Sincerely yours, 
““MARY JACKSON.” 


ver to see the writer of this letter 
He knew now that the deepest part 
iad counted all along, unreasonably 
it, Py powerfully, on seeing her this 
, And now he was to wait two years 
xr, and there was no certainty that he 
ee her then. In the meantime 
years more—like this! 

‘gan to stride about his little sitting 
ery much unsteadied, once more 


| Mahomet had once met a crisis 
ke his own, he did not find it diffi- 
epel the thought. In fact every- 

im resisted the idea of a visit 
nder these circumstances. And 
iy he saw that the only real question 
‘d to him by the unexpected sound 
isturbing voice came to just this: 
ie answer the letter, and if so, what 
er should he make? 


ote, wasn’t easy to answer; 
.r, She had expected no answer, ap- 
t'; and probably enough, once her 
|: impulse was spent, she preferred 
vnone. ‘Oh, let’s not write!’’ she 
u that day. And then he remembered 
vas at just about that point in their 
conversation, when he was all but 
for association with her, that she 
sidenly seemed to lose interest in 
d then had mocked him for being 
ital—“‘a little soft.” 

2 end of a week, André put Mary 
c's letter away in the bottom of a 
own in Madame Dunoyer’s cellar. 


2e to wish that it had never been 
rf? 


4 
1 


a\summer he had various contacts 
hne, some of them very interesting 

ture of his new work. Through his 

vironment, which had steadily 
i, the American visitors came and 
Yarl Weinstock and Frederika Bone 
(ened for a week in July; Gilbert 
c 


up a fortnight later; Harold 
vent half of September at the Hotel 
€ old Ludenburg wrote that he was 
g300n. Despite zsthetic differences, 


of interest and point of view, such 
'’t exist with men of another blood; 
long discussions, often lasting to 
‘hours, proved decidedly stimu- 
id clarifying. 
on’t escape his notice, either, that 
had written—and what he said 
the café tables—was having its 

8! Horse-faced Frederika loudly de- 
as a “‘damned” pro-American; 

re she left she suddenly and pri- 
y needed that there might be some- 
what he said. Harold Derek, with 
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his strange, elusive, half-humorous aloof- 
ness, rather like a stray from another 
planet, said once, oddly, “Oh, the old 
game’s up, that’s long been clear.’”’ Faithful 
Gilbert Dart cried, “‘ Well, if you think the 
time’s come for aromantic movement, why 
don’t you come home and head the bloom- 
ing thing? You can’t possibly pull it off 
from here, you know.” At that, André 
smiled and changed the subject; the 
thought was not a new one, and it had no 
suasive power for him. To initiate a move- 
ment over an ocean was, indeed, difficult, to 
say the least of it; that, however, was his 
inevitable handicap, in offset to his innu- 
merable advantages. He was working 
steadily now. Many rich years, he was 
convinced, lay ahead of him here. 

One morning in October, as he sat at his 
desk running through a pile of books from 
Dawn—for he was doing some American re- 
viewing now—there came a gentle tap upon 
his door; and at his word, a tall, handsome 
youth stepped into the room, his manner an 
engaging mixture of diffidence and eager- 
ness. André looked once and looked twice; 
and all at once he remembered the very 
young critic—Ewell, that was his name— 
who had crossed with him two and a half 
years earlier. 

The lad, who had grown a foot at least, 
apologized profusely for running in like 
this; he had just learned Mr. Bride’s ad- 
dress and he couldn’t resist coming—just 
to pay his respects—just for a minute or 
two, of course. However, André was glad 
to see him, and cordially removed books 
from his visitor’s chair. 

Nothing, indeed, could have been nicer 
than the very young critic’s good manners, 
nothing pleasanter than his earnest, shy in- 
quiries about Mr. Bride and Mr. Bride’s 
work. Learning that Mr. Bride had a new 
book almost finished—a sort of long essay, 
a monograph—he showed the keenest in- 
terest; when he discovered that the book 
would be, in effect, an expansion of two 
articles Mr. Bride had published in Cosmos 
earlier in the year, he became quite excited 
in his enthusiasm. He had read both those 
articles not long before he left home, and 
he’d thought of them so often since, over 
here! They’d struck such an absolutely 
new note! And so important, it seemed to 
him—“‘like something—well, you know— 
that marks the passing of an era, sort of!” 

The appreciation pleased the older critic; 
yes, and gave him a reassurance too. He 
turned the talk to his visitor. Ewell had 
been in Europe since May, it seemed, and 
had been pretty nearly everywhere. Oh, 
yes, he had liked it all; profited by it, of 
course—immensely ! 

“And your friend, who was with you on 

the boat—he’s traveling with you, I sup- 
pose?”’ 
“Oh, Harby? No, we came over to- 
gether, but we separated—oh, three months 
ago. That’s made a difference, of course. 
I’ve missed him a lot.” 

““He went back home?” 

“No; he’s settled down here—says he’s 
going to become a French citizen, and I ex- 
pect he will. You see, he married.” 

“Married! Here?’’ 

The boy nodded, glancing away out the 
window. It was seen that he had changed 
somehow in these years in other ways than 
an added stature. Some of his charming 
childlikeness had passed from him. 

“You see, in the first place, he fell in love 
with France and the French at sight; ev- 
erything just suited him—it was perfect. 
And then—well, to be frank, old Dick got 
rather carried away by the light women- 
and-wines end of it, if you’ll forgive the col- 
lege joke, and began to take less and less 
interest in our studies. I didn’t mind very 
much, thinking it was just a phase. But 
then, in July, when we were in Tours, he 
went out one afternoon, and when he came 
back next morning he brought a girl along, 
and he was married. It was Mimi, the 
daughter of the épicier where we had been 
buying our supplies—of course very bour- 
geoise, but her father has made a lot of 
money, and she had a very good dot. Dick 
had fallen hard for her from the first. Of 
course, his people have made quite a row, 
ey it may turn out all right—you never can 
tell.”’ ; 

‘And where is he now?” 

“Oh, in Tours. They’ve moved in with 
the old man, the grocer, you see. He’s go- 
ing to enjoy himself for the present, he says, 
and live; but later on he thinks he can get 
some sort of tutorship with the university. 
Well, maybe he can.” 

Interested by this brief biography, André 
asked the boy what his own plans were. 
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After boggling and coloring a little, Ewell 
said that he had just decided to go back 
home. He was sailing at the end of the 
week. 

“Tt’s been a wonderful experience,” he 
said, all but apologetically. ‘I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. It’s just meant 
everything to me. But—well, I’m by my- 
self, you see, and really without any special 
objective; and somehow I don’t seem able 
to feel settled here, Mr. Bride, like you, or 
even like Dick, in his very different way. 
I sort of feel that I’m just drifting—more 
and more.” 

“Perhaps you don’t altogether like 
France and the French?” prompted André 
curiously. 

“Oh, yes! Oh, I like and admire them 
tremendously! Who could help it? They’re 
wonderful. Only A 

He hesitated, and then said with some 
embarrassment, yet at the same time with 
the definite air of one who has laid hold of a 
truth, of some importance to him at least: 

“Only it: seems to me they’re different 
from us, necessarily, so I don’t think I could 
ever feel quite at home with them—really 
at home, I mean. I don’t think I could 
ever put down roots here. No criticism on 
them, of course! But if a fellow can’t put 
down roots, he just seems to sort of drift all 
the time somehow—and drifting isn’t any 
fun, do you think so, Mr. Bride? But I’m 
keeping you sf 

Rising to go, insisting that he mustn’t 
interrupt Mr. Bride longer at his work, the 
lad expressed his pleasure in this meeting, 
spoke charmingly of the time when they 
had met before. 

“T’ve often thought of you, on the boat 
that time. Do you remember that horrible 
Mr. Miskow? And oh, by the way,” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly striking a more interest- 
ing reminiscence, ‘‘Mr. Bride, do you 
remember a girl who crossed with us then— 
a Miss Marie Jackson, who’d lived all her 
life over here in—well, you can only say, 
in the most fashionable cosmopolitan so- 
ciety?”’ 

Mr. Bride, knocking the ashes from his 
cigarette, did remember the girl, it seemed. 
He had heard, moreover, that she had gone 
back to America to live—yes, remarkable! 
She’d settled in Michigan then? 

“Yes, and do you know what she’s done, 
Mr. Bride?” said Ewell, a shine in his fine 
young eye. ‘‘She’s bought back the old 
family place that her mother’d sold, they 
say; and she’s bought back the timberlands 
and the mills; and she’s bought back the 
lake and the river—and a mountain out 
there that her father had. Just think, after 
her life here! Well, and she’s farming the 
place, and she’s building a big camp for 
working girls on the lake, and she’s mining 
the mountain for copper! Yes, and she 
said she was going to run the mills, too, 
just as soon as she knew enough! I hap- 
pened to see her one day last spring in 


Chicago, at the Blackstone Hotel. My, 
she was full of life!”’ 

“Oh, she was?” 

““T’m boring you with my chatter. I— 


I only mentioned it,” said Ewell, blushing 
shyly, as he put out his hand, “‘because it 
seemed so—so American somehow! I 
mean, of course, American in the best and 
finest sense—really just the sort of thing 
you’re appealing to in this new message 
youre giving us! . . . Good-by, Mr. Bride. 
You were so nice to let me come in.” 

He went, leaving the older critic with sev- 
eral things to think about. However, odd 
though it may appear, the lad and his talk 
were destined to be soon forgotten. Within 
the week, Ludenburg arrived in Paris—‘‘the 
noblest anti-American of them all,’’ so Carl 
Weinstock had lovingly said—and there 
happened the incident which was to affect 
André’s life to its farthest reaches. 


.No doubt you, reader, have figured to 
yourself the rise and fall of Andrew Bride, 
of Paris. You have possibly pictured the 
day when a strange nostalgia will suddenly 
overwhelm him; when his heart leaps at 
the sight of a faded flag, tears start at the 
strains of The Star-Spangled Banner, and 
he returns, chastened, to his native strand— 
and to ‘‘a typical American girl,” so you of 
course would figure it—to consort admir- 
ingly thenceforward with responsible busi- 
ness men, who really make a country great, 
and cite America at banquets as the finest 
of God’s many countries. 

Alas, that truth must be stranger than 
fiction! Nothing of this sort happened or 
could conceivably happen. André could no 
more change in those terms than a leopard 
can change his spots. As the ridiculous 
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thing that did happen has been so widely 
and even willfully misunderstood, let us 
pause here and try to get his feelings and 
positions quite clear. 

When Mary Jackson had called him 
Frenchified that day, André, as we know, 
had been deeply offended. Now that fool- 
ish taunt roused in him, at most, a mild 
wonder. The better he knew and under- 
stood the French, the clearer it had become 
to him that, though he lived a century 
here, he would never, and could never, be a 
Frenchman, or even at all like one. True, he 
didn’t at all mind this; art knew no frontier, 
and that was enough for him. Still, he had 
long recognized that blood and history fol- 
low a less liberal law, and the invisible and 
indissoluble bonds were forever lacking 
here. Even to his devoted friends, André 
was still known as l’Americain; and so it 
would be to the end of the chapter. 

It was also true that André no longer 
idealized the French. Familiarity with the 
modern Athenians was as far as possible 
from breeding contempt; but the first 
fresh, unquestioning delight could not be 
expected to last forever. 

Categories are beside the point. Little 
things, to be sure, may mark great differ- 
ences. The matter of La Femme has al- 
ready been referred to. (It was rather a 
shock, by the way, on the reverse side, 
when Cotteret’s admirable novel, La Vieille 
Pucelle, was summarily suppressed for in- 
decency. In view of the frank national 
preoccupations, this Puritanie hypocrisy— 
thitherto supposed to be a purely American 
trait—seemed a bit thick for ‘“‘a nation of 
artists.’’) The Gallic exuberance, the excit- 
ableness, the volatility and volubility— 
these, it may be admitted, were not always 
attractive to him. The frequent physical 
weakliness, and one must say the frequent 
physical ugliness, were not engaging; in all 
such matters as exercise, bathrooms and 
bathing, he definitely preferred the customs 
of the Anglo-Saxon. And then that famous 
thrift, too, so often difficult to distinguish 
from mere niggardliness He never, of 
course, forgot France’s recent sufferings and 
present prostration; beyond that, he had 
come to realize, what none of his fellow in-. 
tellectuals ever thought of perhaps, that 
France was economically a finished country, 
that the boundless opportunities which 
made America the Old World’s romantic 
land of promise didn’t and couldn’t exist 
here; in short, that new money was always 
scarce. All the same, the prevailing pecu- 
niary engrossment certainly had no relation 
to beauty. . . . Why, he wondered, were the 
reckless Americans called money-grubbing, 
exactly? : 

It was quite true, too, that André grew 
tired of the bitter things said about Amer- 
ica’s failure to do more for France in the 
war, and afterward; true, just as Titcomb 
and Ludenburg later declared, that he had 
sometimes argued these things controver- 
sially. However, to be just, what vexed 
this noncombatant was, literally, nothing 
to do with his own country, but just the 
artistic attitude of the French themselves. 
To hear some of the simpler sorts talking, in 
their perpetually peevish, more than a little 
spoiled-darling tone, you could only con- 
clude, he had often thought, that the world 
in general, and rich America in particular, 
must be continuously and lavishly grateful 
that so noble a country as France consented 
to exist. ““Won’t we ever be considered to 
have paid off that darned old debt to Lafay- 
ette?”’ he had cried once, in exasperation, to 
Marcel. And this, in turn, was recognized as 
but a facet of that larger complacence, that 
exclusive love of France and complete, all 
but parochial, satisfaction with all things 
French, which had from the first struck him 
rather disagreeably. 

“Henry James was right,’’ he had re- 
flected, a year earlier at least, happening to 
think of his older compatriot, who also had 
come to live out his daysin France. ‘‘These 
people aren’t interested in anything except 
themselves.’’ And he had recalled, with 
amusement, how Henry James, after a few 
years’ residence, had removed himself per- 
manently to England and had died a British 
subject. 

But when things like this are said, all has 
been said. If André criticized the French 
at times, he nevertheless greatly loved and 
admired them; and he felt himself im- 
mensely the gainer in living among them. 
Except in relation to one girl, he was well 
contented with his life here; except in re- 
lation to his mother—possibly—he never 
felt a trace of nostalgia; and the harsh com- 
mercial airs of America had exactly as little 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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wr him as ever. No, André, you 
my word for it, would never weep 
Hind of that anthem. He could as 
yw red hair, as the vulgar saying 
s ever to become “patriotic.” 


hen, here was Ludenburg bursting 
scene—burly and bustling and 
‘ eoarse. Arriving in Paris, he 
Pp André the first thing; and André, 
ng some rousing arguments, was 
iwfully glad to see him. After a 
+ constant association—for Luden- 
tected to spend most of his time 
it seemed—he found himself irri- 
»| more than a little bored. 

‘n’t the place for a portrait of that 
d old Thinker, whose imported 
sm,” skillfully adulterated to suit 
rican scene, had dealt such se- 
ts to the simple native optimism 
y prevailing. Ludenburg was the 
tor of the new, or young, school of 
in America. Once he had been a 
oice yelling in the wilderness; but 
‘ity and a tremendous flair for the 
sue had greatly favored him. He 
sence, not an esthete at all, but a 
ist, an entertaining pamphleteer, 
tyad taste had gradually endeared 
'e man in the street. He was fat 
/ wore a fur coat. 

f adolescence, André had learned 
om Ludenburg, as he had often 
+ but adolescence, it seemed, was a 
» ago. Meeting his former mas- 
N in these more civilized surround- 
eoon found himself reflecting, with 
that Ludenburg, like others at 
d absolutely stood still all these 
Tub-thumping professors,” “‘pru- 
sons,” ‘‘Puritan smuthounds”— 
é was the very same bombast that 
1ed—odd to remember—so new 
esting a dozen years ago. By the 
ay, his antagonistic thought had 
ther. Eying. the old Thinker’s 
s'isfied countenance, listening to 
{ is overemphatic conversation, de- 
il nuances, glaring as hot sun on 
hn and not untouched with the con- 
u/s of putting it over, knocking ’em 
she like— André thought, with sur- 
| this fellow’s just a typical Amer- 
‘e’s a go-getter—a drummer, sell- 
1. Funny I never saw that before. 
| Billy Sunday of our new gospel, 
old such a long time ago.” 

tbly, a certain sense of friction 
| between the two men—a little 
e-d on André’s side by the fact that 
rg still assumed to be his leader 
seacher. This thick fat German— 
¢ However, everything remained 
mough. 

} fifth afternoon they sat idly on the 
ex the Café Napolitain, on the 
Bilevard des Italiens. The café was 
rg’s choice; he loved crowds and 
Marcel and De l’Isle and Paul 
ie’ were nominally with them; but 
« Frenchmen conversed together at 
oing table. That was another thing 
ée André such unlimited doses of 
krg’s society. Curiously enough, he 
aly a phrase-book French; beyond 
-{: the barriers of language are, of 
*10thing to brothers in spirit— 
’onfréres, for some reason, did not 
ju-nburg congenial. They were civil 
n, ut with a definite reserve. 

it was drinking Picon Citron, that 
o\ dark mixture which has succeeded 
h.s the serious beverage of France, 
ime say is even more serious than 
th Possibly that may help to account 
ne followed, it being agreed that for 
Tis occurrences some accounting is 
sa’. At any rate, André, by habit a 
rtined young man, found himself 
* Increasingly exasperated. For 
tieth time, Ludenburg was lectur- 
bout his reactionary articles and 
optimistic hope that anything 
rt could come out of the Nazareth 
sea. For the tenth time, André 
sounded his positions, not very pa- 
Then for a space, sitting moodily, 
ased to trouble himself to reply at 
ast, rubbed the wrong way to the 
ndurance, he was impelled to ex- 
meanings more pointedly. 

’t think I can have gone forward 
as all this, Wilbert,” he spoke up 
t he meant to be an urbane air, but 
wasn’t exactly. “So, it must be 
ve deteriorated horribly, with your 
pular success—in America. Do 
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you know, if I’d never seen you before, 
you’d strike me as rather a garrulous old 
bore.” 

At ordinary times such a thrust might 
have been easily passed over as mere 
spirited argument among friends; but Lu- 
denburg had already been annoyed by An- 
dré’s superior indifference to his advice, and 
stung by the tenor of previous remarks. 
Staring straight ahead of him, gripping a 
dead cigar stub between his strong teeth, 
he promptly came back: 

“Well, if the moment for sweet candor 
has arrived, I’d say it’s you who’ve deterio- 
rated, Bride—quite painfully so. I’ll point 
out that I have seen you before, and you 
strike me now as a decadent, Frenchified 
Ohio fop.” 

The retort was a good one, evidently. 
Bride started and flinched, and even paled 
a little. But he managed a laugh, and a 
nasty one it was too. The strange ani- 
mosity of his next remarks—indicating Lu- 
denburg as a peppy salesman of pessimism, 
in the vulgarest American style—actually 
took the old Thinker a little aback; but he 
met them with the damaging readiness of a 
born controversialist. Another exchange or 
so and the latent antipathy between the 
two had flared into a blaze. 

Mark well how the absurd quarrel had 
begun. Note especially—for it is the crux 
of the whole matter—that in referring to 
Ludenburg as an American, André had 
clearly intended to be as insulting as he 
could. However, one thing led to another 
with surprising rapidity. 

It was a charming afternoon, sunny and 
brisk. The café was full, the sidewalks 
overflowed with people. But the two Amer- 
ican critics, all at once, seemed to them- 
selves practically alone in the world. In 
strengthening voices, their accomplished 
faces unconsciously approaching each other, 
Wilbert and André spoke of art and vul- 
garity, of commercialized pessimism and 
sickening Frenchification. Villiers and De 
l’Isle and Tourneur were listening now, 
nudging one another with secret delight; 
strangers at near-by tables were listening; 
passers loitered and looked backward. And 
of all this some remote part of André was 
perfectly aware. A corner of his mind, 
colder than the rest, remained completely 
conscious that café brawls were impossible 
to civilized men; that a public difficulty be- 
tween himself and a distinguished fellow 
citizen and critic was literally unthinkable; 
that, in short, he was rapidly moving 
toward a crisis at once discreditable and 
ridiculous. 

Unfortunately, the rest of André, faintly 
Piconized as it was perhaps, appeared in- 
different to the sage and gentlemanly re- 
minders. Looking at Ludenburg’s flushed 
Teuton countenance, listening to Luden- 
burg’s ingeniously offensive observations, 
the human André, for once, cared nothing 
for his dignity. 

Thus quickly, sad to relate and hardly 
possible to believe, two brilliant and sophis- 
ticated men cast off “the last veneer of 
civilization.” 

It is well that a veil should descend, ob- 
scuring unworthy details. Our concern is 
for morals and meanings—in one word, for 
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the melancholy and memorable dénowement. 
In the circumstances, that of course came 
quickly—with the arrival of an indignant 
gendarme. 

In that populous place, the disagreement 
of friends had received a lamentable pub- 
licity. At the first signs of trouble, the 
patrons of the Napolitain had sprung and 
risen, while the stream upon the sidewalk 
stopped and coagulated. The knot grew in 
a second to a crowd; the crowd swelled toa 
mob. Les deux Americains! But really, 
this is droll! 

The agreeable news flew from lip to lip, 
The throng, expanding, began to pack the 
wide boulevard. Traffic was halted. Bus 
conductors clambered to their roofs. 
Amused voices shouted from upstairs win- 
dows. Yes, indeed, my friends, that was 
the day when the criticism of literature 
came into its own! 

But the advent of the gendarme neces- 
sarily stopped all that. Shouldering his way 
impetuously through the concourse, pre- 
ceding himself with excited cries of warn- 
ing, the custodian of the law pounced upon 


the self-engrossed combatants and sepa-~ 


rated them without ceremony. Thereon, 
sternly grasping an arm of each, he de- 
manded in incensed tones the origin, prem- 
ises and significance of this little affair. 

Well, you, reader, know the origin of the 
affair as well as I do; André had called Lu- 
denburg a bore, a vulgar American, etc. 
That, of course, was the explanation 
that should have been given to the gen- 
darme and fines decently paid to the magis- 
trate asrequired. Instead, what happened? 
While the two American critics stood spent 
and gasping, for the instant unable to speak, 
little De V’Isle of the humorous fox face, 
with a lightning wink at Marcel and Tour- 
neur, stepped forward and laid his hand 
upon the officer’s arm. 

““Monsieur,”’ he said, in a grave manner, 
responsible and a little sad, ‘‘ I am Monsieur 
de l’Isle, of Le Jour, and the friend of the two 
American gentlemen. As I witnessed the 
regrettable affair from the commencement, 
I must, in simple justice to all, give you the 
impartial explanation.” 

““Speak!”’ said the gendarme, after a mo- 
ment of hesitation, while beginning to 
scratch his whiskers. 

The listeners pricked up their ears, the 
inner circle edged nearer, and at once De 
l’Isle, whose dramatic sense was almost as 
strong as his immeasurable self-confidence, 
perceived the larger possibilities of the mo- 
ment. Picking up an overturned chair, the 
little joker sprang upon it, raising both arms 
for silence. One eyelid fluttered toward 
André, whom, in the last analysis, he had 
never quite liked. Then his bold eyes swept 
over the throng, oratorically picking them 
up; and lifting his voice, no longer even 
pretending to be addressing the gendarme, 
he loudly gave the impartial explanation: 

“My friends, the affair is In essence sim- 
ple, and of a sort, on the one side, which 
must ever strike the chord of response in the 
hearts of Frenchmen. 

“That gentleman there,’ shouted De 
V’Isle, indicating Ludenburg with a regretful 
gesture—‘“‘that gentleman, though a native 
American of distinction, permitted himself 
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to indulge in remarks derogatory to the 
honor and glory of his patrie. This gentle- 
man here,’ cried the wag with an air of 
triumph, “who is also an American very 
distinguished, who is in brief Monsieur An- 
dré Breed, renowned scarcely more for his 
artistic sensibilities than for the ardor of his 
patriotic sentiments, endured for a space 
with commendable self-restraint. But at 
length, my friends, finding himself unable 
to tolerate the insupportable reflections 
upon his beloved patrie, he did what every 
Frenchman, in similar circumstances ——”’ 

Uncontrollable bursts of laughter from 
Villiers and Tourneur interrupted the ora- 
tor. However, they were quickly shushed 
down. Amusement at the plight of the two 
Americans was, indeed, widely prevalent. 
Nevertheless, Monsieur De I’Isle’s evident 
emotion was communicating itself to the 
more sensitive of these volatile French, and 
now there began to be heard more serious 
murmurs—of something like sympathy per- 
haps, with the distinguished patriot, Mon- 
sieur Breed, of a certain distaste for that 
gentleman there, so dead to the finer things 
that he derogated his own patrie. 

“So there remain Americans who will 
fight for their country’s honor!” cried an 
old cocotte suddenly, in shrill sarcastic tones. 

“Quelle blague!’”’ gasped André furiously, 
unaware of the blood which trickled down 
his chin. And getting his breath a little, 
clutching the officer hurriedly by the arm, 
he cried, ‘‘Hcoutez! Monseur de l’Isle se 
moque de vous! This gentleman did not in- 
sult my patrie—that is false! It was I who 
insulted monsieur, and his tedious remarks 
concerning i 

“You perceive?”’ roared De I’Isle, with 
signs of deep feeling, while his foxy eyes 
twinkled toward the angry American. 
“Monsieur possesses not alone the modesty 
of the true patriot, but the magnanimity of 
the hero veritable! Having silenced the 
tongue which befouled his fatherland, he 
would now brush aside the affair, gener- 
ously forgiving and forgetting all. But, 
citizens, it is the inflexible custom of 
Frenchmen to pay honor to ‘a 

The murmurs grew; it was the custom. 
Pleasurable though it might be to see two 
Americans pummeling each other, for what- 
ever reason, nevertheless the sensibilities 
must respond to patriotic sentiments so 
fiery that they would not suffer even the 
criticism of an intimate. Suddenly there 
was an outburst of cheering, only half face- 
tious, for this Monsieur Breed, mingled 
with boos and catcalls for poor Ludenburg, 
who, unable to understand a word of what 
was being said, stood there helpless in the 
gendarme’s clutch, scowling about him. 

“Curse you, De I’Isle!’”’ cried André 
madly, for he saw now that this ridiculous 
joke might carry far. “Stop! ... My 
friends, it is not an affair of the patriotism 
at all—on my honor! Our argument con- 
cerned the function of art. Monsieur’s vul- 
garity Listen! J will be frank with 
you, gentlemen—a purely personal affair, 
you understand. Our discussion, to conceal 
nothing, concerned a lady ——”’ 

But even that desperate appeal to the 
hearts of Frenchmen went unheeded. The 
affair, indeed, had passed even from De 
l’Isle’s hands now. The story stood, fin- 
ished and perfect. More gendarmes shoul- 
dered in, imperiously scattering the throng. 
The clang of a patrol was heard; some said 
that the reserves had been summoned. And 
the first gendarme, having courteously re- 
quested our hero to cease speaking, was 
even now coming to attention before him, 
bringing his heels together with a smart 
click and saluting with splendid dignity. 

“Monsieur Breed! My compliments and 
at the same time regrets! I deplore that the 
discharge of my duty compelled me to in- 
terrupt the functions you were so admirably 
discharging.” 

And wheeling, grasping the bewildered 
Ludenburg roughly by the shoulder, he 
eried in very different tones: 

‘As for you, my brave, you will come with 
me and explain to the magistrate why you 
shatter the peace of the boulevards by hurl- 
ing insults at the ancient friend and ally of 
France, the States United! Marchons!” 

So Ludenburg marched, amid jeers; the 
mob dispersed, peace flowed back to the 
boulevards, the trivial episode was over. 
But by night the delicious tale about André 
Bride—henceforward to be known as le 
patriot throughout his acquaintance—had 
skipped half over Paris. Unfortunately, it 
proved to be one of those anecdotes so swift 
and apt that the facts can never overtake 
them. 
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OVERBALANCE OF POW 


opinions of the members shade from royalism 
to communism—from lily-white to blood- 
red. The parties now represented in the 
French Chamber, listing them from right to 
left, are first the Royalists—Léon Daudet, 
Royalist chieftain until his recent defeat, 
occupied the last seat of the last right-hand 
bench; then the Conservatives—almost but 
not quite Royalist; then the Republican- 
Democrat entente. Next the Democrats, 
followed by the Republicans of the Left, the 
Republican-Democrats of the Left and the 
Radicals of the Left. 

In the present Chamber none of the 
parties, so-called, of the classic Left ac- 
tually sits left of the center. They are not 
“‘Left’’ enough in spirit for the present Left 
government, so they are all over with the 
Right minority. In the center itself are 
placed the Radicals and Radical-Socialists 
of Briand and Herriot. To their left are the 
Republican-Socialists, the French Socialists 
and then the real Socialists, who take orders 
from the Second Internationale. On the 
farthest left bank sit twenty-six Com- 
munists of the Third Internationale who 
managed to keep their seats at the last elec- 
tion. Thirteen parties in all, sharing 566 
seats. 

The usual Continental party, in what- 
ever country, is a group formed around one 
powerful politician or leader. The party 
names they give themselves mean little or 
nothing. Many of them appear or disap- 
pear with every election. For the most part 
they are merely handy instruments with 
which the leader can jimmy his way into a 
cabinet position. 

Naturally, with the Parliament compris- 
ing so many parties, necessitating the bloc, 
or cartel, of two or more parties to get a 
majority that can accomplish anything, the 
cabinet, or governing body, is bound to 
represent several shades of party opinion. 
Quite often European cabinets include rep- 
resentatives of three to six parties. 


Cabinet Combinations 


Only one political group on the Euro- 
pean Continent constitutes in our American 
sense a real party—the Socialists of the 
Second Internationale. Here the party al- 
ways dominates the individual instead of 
the individual dominating the party. Con- 
sequently the Socialists present a strongly 
organized and well disciplined party both 
inside and outside of parliaments. For this 
reason the so-called bloc cabinets, harassed 
by the nightmare of Socialism, often change 
overnight into what are then called coali- 
tion cabinets or concentration cabinets. 
Whenever possible, cabinet combinations 
are made up from parties closest allied in 
their tenets. A cabinet may thus represent 
several small parties of the Right—Con- 
servatives—or several of the Left—Lib- 
erals—or of the Center, with its nearest 
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neighbor either to the Left or Right, or 
both. These are frankly bloc cabinets. If 
the cabinet includes both the Right and 
Left, excepting the pure Socialists, who 
nearly always refuse to participate in cab- 
inets, it is then called a coalition cabinet. 
If, as is sometimes the case, it includes 
every group except the Socialists, it be- 
comes a concentration cabinet. 

Since the war there has been a split in the 
Socialist organization, the Communists 
having broken away and set up a party of 
their own. Nevertheless the Socialist meth- 
ods have been copied in several nations by 
groups that represent a distinct class or in- 
terest. Thus the Catholic Party has become 
a force in Austria, Germany and Italy. It 
does not have the same platform in each 
country, but it is strongly organized and 
represents a popular force outside Parlia- 
ment. Likewise the Fascist Party was an 
organized popular force in Italy long before 
it got into Parliament. In fact it carried 
party discipline to military extremes. In 
less degree, this is true of the German Na- 
tionalists, who are the Fascisti of that 
country. Since the war, too, a Peasants’ 
Party has grown up on organization lines 
in many countries, reaching its highest 
point in Bulgaria under the late Stam- 
bouliski. 

The first bloc to be called by that name 
was formed in France by Waldeck- 
Rousseau in 1899 for the purpose of sep- 
arating the church from the state. A 
moderate Republican himself, he brought 
all the Republican and anti-clerical groups 
into his cabinet. His extreme Right was 
General Gallifet, hated by the Socialists as 
one of the suppressors of the Commune; 
and as his extreme Left, Alexandre Mille- 
rand, afterward President of France, and 
the first Socialist to desert his party by ac- 
cepting a cabinet position. 

This combination was known as the Bloe 
of United Republicans. With the excep- 
tion of the Poincaré cabinet of 1912, the 
Radical and Radical-Socialist elements of 
this combination controlled France until 
the outbreak of war. The two great leaders 
were Caillaux and Clemenceau, hating each 
other venomously, but almost always on 
the same side of the political fence, and re- 
lentlessly fighting the federation of the Left 
under Briand, Barthou, Poincaré and Mille- 
rand. Some of these leaders have switched 
positions, but the groups today are prac- 
tically the same, confronting each other in 
the cartel of the Left and the Bloc National. 

Millerand is chiefly responsible for the 
great electoral trust that appeared in 
France during the war, carried the elections 
of 1919 and became known as the Bloc Na- 
tional. Using the same strategy as 
Waldeck-Rousseau in bringing together the 
parties of the Left, Millerand, now a mem- 
ber of the Right, brought all the parties of 
similar tendency into a united front against 
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the Socialists, and in lesser degre 
the Radicals. The bloc achieved g 
tory at the polls as to give it a maj 
over 200 in Parliament. [ 

In the last election, May, 193 
parties of the Left profited from { 
ample of the Bloc National to for 
own cartel, and thus presented a 
front to Poincaré. The Radical-So 
Radicals, Republican-Socialists, — 
Socialists and real Socialists all ente 
combination, each agreeing, for e 
purposes, upon the Radical platfo 
lowest common denominator of 
spective policies. Each party 
other a clear field in the distri 
each predominated, while in t 
where they were weak they pr 
combined list of candidates. By 
tics they completely surprised the 
Bloc National and elected a total 
deputies, thus distributed: Rad 
Radical-Socialists, 139; | Repuk 
cialists and French Socialists, 43; 
pure Socialists, 104. 


The Ousting of Milleran 


The Left Bloc was engineered by} 
leader of the Radical-Socialists, 
of the Socialists, and Painle 
Republican-Socialists, with the b 
approval of Briand, who nursed 
against Millerand, whom he ae 
knifing him in the back during 
conference of the Allied Suprem 
at Cannes. " 

It is doubtful whether this new Le 
will prove an enduring unit. T 
leaders still consult one another o' 
of policy; but only on rare occa 
as on the question of ousting Presid 
rand from office, do the parti 
get together in common caucus 
Bloc is distinctly weaker than t 
National, because it is so largely di 
upon the Socialist Party, whic 
tion is opposed to working with 
called bourgeois party. The Soci 
is to get power itself or remain i 
tion, and its ritual is to vote aga 
and every budget. Immediatel 
last election the Socialists pase 
tion not to support a cabinet ie | 
power at the hands of President M 
whom they have always hated as} 
gade from their party. This res 
meant that the Radicals, in order 
the fruits of victory, had to support 
cialists in ousting the President. — 
Radicals were willing enough to ¢ 
because Millerand’s electioneering 
Bloc National after he became Pr 
raised the charge that he had excee 
constitutional powers. Herriot was 
going to extremes, but he finally ki 
under to his bloc and forced Mille 
resign. (Continued on Page 121) 
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} Millerand was out, the bloc hit an- 


isident of the Senate, arose as the 
rse. Most of the Radicals in the 
aither preferred him to Painlevé or 
to put the brakes on the Socialists. 
teated remnants of the Bloc Na- 
Iorofited by this split to support 
‘gue solidly. As one of them 
ty said, ‘We had to choose between 

and the plague, so we chose the 
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french President is elected by the 


ting as the National Assembly at 
#2s, and the balloting is secret. 
*1lt proved that the moderate Radi- 
hl knifed their own candidate of the 
se. Doumergue was elected, while 
4 became president of the Chamber 
ities, a position corresponding to 
of the House of Representatives. 
‘Socialists having gained their ends 
susting of Millerand; made the con- 
; enormous for them, of promising to 
the budget. Whether they will do 
Jins to be seen. The Socialists can 
iow Herriot at any time they wish. 
‘er, if he goes too far in conciliating 
‘e will alienate votes from the Right 
jis Radicals and thus be overthrown. 
yi bloc government is not calculated 
vide peace of mind for its Premier. 
bid Herriot fall, and should the Radi- 
}p their promise of not supporting 
*yinet containing elements from the 
the next government would have to 
red by some new arrangement within 
‘e Left Bloc, probably engineered by 
\!—or by Caillaux, if he is by then far 
» back in power—who would then 
* his luck in keeping the Socialists 
. Since the fall of MacDonald in 
21, the possibility would seem remote 
j cialiststrading placeswith the Radi- 

thesilent partners in the combina- 
id forming the cabinet of France. 
ss the Rhine in Germany the pres- 
ichstag is made up of only eight 
¢ four small parties having gone out 
laess in the election of May, 1924. 
cig over this assemblage, from Right 
>| the names of the parties are: The 
he, or diehards; the Nationalists, 
Ind Union, Populists, Center, or 
¢ Party; Democrats; Socialists, or 
t-Democrats as they there prefer to 
‘wn; and the Communists. The 
‘t-Democrats have the largest num- 
oseats, 171, but the government is 
vias government of the Center, there 
r ractically the same combination now 
ere the last election. Chancellor 
xelongs to the Center Party. His 
sire the Populists and Democrats, 
alongside the Socialists to give him 
biance of power. The Nationalists, 
‘re the second party prior to last 
,nd are even now but one seat short 
h'Centrists, are making a strenuous 
rt at a rearrangement that may re- 
lan overbalance. 
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Party Power in Italy 


h strangest case of all parliamentary 
k ances was presented by Italy at the 
o\just following her elections of 1921, 
nhe representatives of thirteen regu- 
dies were returned to the Chamber 
eities. In addition there were a dozen 
alrs of other parties that had no regu- 
nization. These were the good old 
s hen the Fascisti had but thirty-five 
Ss gainst the 374 that they have today, 
e government fell on an average 
durmonths. At one moment a coali- 
eight parties was necessary to give 
7 Premier time to take the oath and 
a jesk unlocked before an adverse vote 
detire him. 
ii» the war, Fascism in Italy has al- 
Sepresented the extreme Right. In 
ird assemblage of 1921, next to the 
"ll were seated the Liberal-Democrats, 
1 h Giolitti was the chief. Next came 
Stial-Democrats; then, verging toward 
\; were the Agrarians, the Liberal- 
S\vatives—no one ever quite under- 
4 ‘hat that title meant—the National- 
e Constitutionalists, of which Nitti 
sleader; the Reformers, the Popular 
or Catholics; the Slav-Germans, 
)janaged to get eight seats in 1921; 
ally ad Republicans, Socialists and 
Inists. 
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Today, under Mussolini, the number of 
parties is reduced to four. Aside from the 
Fascisti, only the Liberals, the Social- 
Democrats and the Socialists—now com- 
bined with the Communists—manage to 
keep a small show of parliamentary oppo- 
sition. The seats of these parties have been 
reduced two-thirds in number, while all 
other parties have ceased to exist, as the 
result of the new electoral system intro- 
duced by Mussolini in 1924. Instead of 
separate constituencies, all Italy is now re- 
garded as one big constituency, to which 
each party must submit a complete list of 
its candidates. The voting primarily is not 
for the individuals, but for the party lists, 
thus eliminating local jobbing. 

By this law any party which obtains 
more votes than any other single party— 
not necessarily a clear majority—is auto- 
matically entitled to two-thirds of the seats 
in Parliament. The remaining third is di- 
vided among the other parties, proportion- 
ately to the votes they received. Italy 
thereby, alone in Continental Europe, has 
eliminated the possibility of the bloc sys- 
tem. Of course, several parties can still 
combine to present one ticket, but to do 
this they must amalgamate into a single 
party instead of acting as a federation. 
Under the bloc system Italy had more 
crises than any other nation. Nowadays 
there is no question either of balance or 
overbalance of power. There is just the 
simple proposition of power. 


Racial and Religious Groups 


In many of the smaller states, especially 
those of Southeastern Europe, the already 
complicated party systems have become 
chaotic by the addition of national and 
religious minority groups. The division of 
parties in Jugo-Slavia, for instance, is more 
along national and religious lines than poli- 
tical. The Serbs themselves are divided 
into the Radical and Democratic parties, 
both of which are Greek Orthodox in re- 
ligion. The Slovenes are Catholics; the 
Bosnian deputies, Slav by race, are Mos- 
lem by religion. The Turkish deputies from 
Macedonia also are Moslem, while the depu- 
ties from Croatia are all Croatian home- 
rulers, thus starting the new state off with 
a regular Irish situation. The Serbs have 
so far held the upper hand, with the Mos- 
lem parties threatening an overbalance. 

Back in the tight little island, from which 
the cabinet system of government spread 
to the Continent, they never wanted to 
meddle with parliamentary blocs or over- 
balances or anything else than the straight 
two-party system that is similar to our 
own. Such doings were not regular, or 
Anglo-Saxon, or even decent. Just the 
same, the bloc idea penetrated and for a 
time held sway, while the high silk hats of 
political respectability were sadly laid away 
on top shelves. The trouble was caused by 
the Labor Party and the way it grew. The 
Labor Party finally came into power; but 
no party, Conservative, Labor or Liberal, 
had a parliamentary majority. 

Labor and Liberal joined together against 
Prime Minister Baldwin and threw out the 
Conservative cabinet. Labor, being second 
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in strength, then formed a cabinet. For a 
time it held a majority, sometimes being 
supported by Liberals against Conserva- 
tives and sometimes by Conservatives 
against Liberals. It didn’t last long. A 
temporary electoral bloc was formed be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberals and in 
the recent election only one candidate 
against Labor was presented in certain dis- 
tricts, instead of having a three-cornered 
fight. Excellent election strategy was 
shown and the right districts were chosen. 

Labor’s present complaint is that the 
party gained more than a million votes, but 
lost forty-one seats in the House of Com- 
mons. On the other hand, the Liberals lost 
well over a million votes, all of which, with 
many more, went to the Conservatives, 
who are now solidly in power, with a real 
parliamentary majority. The tragedy of 
the election was not of Labor—that party 
is now quite grown up and has come to 
stay—it was the tragedy of Liberalism, as 
evidenced by the entrance of the once all- 
powerful Mr. Lloyd George into the new 
House of Commons, with only thirty-nine 
members of the party at his back. But 
anyhow, England again has her high silk 
of regular two-party decency. 

The very latest European political bloc 
was born only a few days ago, and no 
health reports have yet been issued. Only 
this time it is known as a league, rather 
than bloc or cartel. According to announce- 
ments appearing in the Paris newspapers, 
France now adds to her list of party com- 
binations the League of National Repub- 
licans. The founder president is none other 
than that expert old bloc maker, Monsieur 
Millerand himself. The program of the 
new league, according to its written word, 
is all that is lofty. It claims to desire peace 
as passionately as anyone, but only a “‘just 
peace, a solid peace, that does not make 
sacrifices or repose on hopes or illusions.” 
On this point the league promises eternal 
vigilance. 

The written program also maintains that 
“‘the high authority of the state shall re- 
main above particular interests,’ and that 
‘this high authority shall not be given to 
individuals without mandate or responsi- 
bility.’”’ The league’s door shall always be 
open to all social ameliorations, but “‘an 
insurmountable barrier shall be raised 
against agents of revolution.” 

The new league insists that there shall 
be internal as well as external peace, and 
firmly believes that this can be easily ac- 
complished, once the necessary powers are 
given into its willing, open hands. And 
quite naturally the league shrinks in horror 
at the idea of the republic becoming a little 
chapel reserved for certain privileges. ‘“The 
government of France shall be a govern- 
ment of justice, showing the same great 
heart to all its loyal citizens!” 


The Bloc National 


There is much more of the word, and it 
seems to be about the same perfect plat- 
form as of all blocs—at least, all that I have 
read. In fact it is almost identical with that 
of the other famous Millerand effort, the 
Bloc National. Also, so far as one can judge 
from the list of founding members and both 
social and political bodies making up its 
ranks, the League of National Republicans 
seems only a new name for the somewhat 
worn and battered Bloc National. At any 
rate, judging from its initial announce- 
ments and activities, it seems to be pre- 
paring a dispute with the cartel of the 
Left for either a balance or overbalance of 
power. 

The word bloc now appears in the 
political dictionary of the United States, 
but our federations or fusions or combina- 
tions have not yet taken on the same com- 
plexion as these European blocs that cause 
so much real overbalance and subsequent 
trouble. Our Farm Bloe or our Farmer- 
Labor Bloc is not exactly on the same plan. 
American blocs to date have never been 
formed by whole parties as in Europe, but 
by a few individual senators or congress- 
men belonging to the two big parties, who 
swing their votes against the party in power 
in order to hold up or put through special 
legislation. At times they have created 
a temporary balance of power, but with 
the result of being a nuisance to everybody 
rather than a menace to our political sys- 
tem. Our congressional and general elec- 
tion laws still give us a security that Euro- 
pean nations, where governments may fall 
overnight, often upon pretext or whim, can- 
not possess. For us, fortunately, there still 
remains the set date of reckoning. 
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Health 


“TERHAPS the typical American 

diet « * * »* is not one 
of your sins but if it is, beware— 
your health will suffer,” says Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, Department of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Dr. McCollum then defined the 
“protective diet’? which forms 
“the most effective single weapon 
against a long list of ills.” Among 
the foods he urges for daily use 
“because they generously supply 
both calcium and vitamin A— 
both essential to life and health” 
—is cabbage. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director of 
the Bureau of Foods, Good House- 
keeping, and a national authority 
on diet and ‘health, says, “There is 
no form in which cabbage can be 
used to such an advantage as in 
sauerkraut.” 


- 


These eminent scientists alone, in 
their public statements, offer sufh- 
cient reasons for the liberal use of 
sauerkraut in the diet of all who 
value health. But these two are 
not all. Dozens of other noted 
physicians, dietists, and other 
health experts—famed here and 
abroad—also highly praise and 
recommend this delicious food. 


All the remarkable truths concerning 
sauerkraut as a conditioner and regulator 
of the system, and as a provider of the 
elements required by the body, are told 
in detail in the free book of facts—“Sau- 
erkraut as a Health Food.” This interest- 
ing and instructive book also contains 
many new tested recipes for appetizing, 
wholesome dishes made of Sauerkraut. 
Send the coupon now for your copy. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 
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thing only on Lord Percy’s mind at this 
time, the same being tiger. Within three 
days a hunt was being arranged. Among 
the matters presently discussed in the club’s 
inner office was the list of invitations. 
There were present Mr. Estay Howkins, 
secretary of the I. C.I.; Captain Lemp, of 
the Sarampur polo four; and Lord Mylne’s 
secretary. Thename of Mr. Townsend Ses- 
sions came up. 

“T don’t see how we can leave him out,”’ 
said Captain Lemp in his modest but irre- 
sistible way. ‘‘He’s a guest of the club, you 
see, and his Tri-State is well known in Eng- 
land. As for his game, it’s a shocking wise 
hand he plays for a man on another man’s 
horse, and damme if he didn’t whistle to 
Canister and draw the beast right out of my 
arms, so to say!”’ 7 

Canister was the star of Captain Lemp’s 
pony string. ; 

At this very moment young Mr. Sessions, 
in nowise aware that he was the cause of 
any discussion whatsoever, was down at the 
great stockade, standing in fact within five 
feet of the mature tusker, Koot Hoomi, and 
by his side was Gobind Jha, the master of 
the mahouts of all Sarampur. 

“He is making puja for you, sahib.” 

‘Ah, and what am I to do, Mr. Gobind?” 

“Tt is for the sahib to smile and be 
pleased.”’ 

Koot Hoomi was lowering his vast head 
at leisurely intervals and lifting it again, 
swaying slightly sideways at the same time. 
It was like some grim foundation moving 
off, to see his great hips recede the distance 
of eight or nine inches, then return. The 
little black eye nearest Tod had a twinkle 
in it as if to say, “I am biding my time.” 
Sideways and up and down. Evidently this 
was making puja. 

‘‘And I must smile and be pleased,” Tod 
thought, as he did so. 

“The making of obeisance, you might 
say, sahib,’ Gobind explained. ‘By all 
seeming, My Lord Koot Hoomi holds the 
American in high favor.” 

Though the present moment was inexpli- 
cably satisfying, Tod disliked being played 
like a tourist. Without showing the slight- 
est elation, he inquired, ‘“‘Does he under- 
stand English as well as you, Gobind?” 

A gentle smile flowed along the fine net- 
work of wrinkles around the master 
mahout’s eyes. 

“Even as I, sahib, though he has not 
crossed the dividing sea.” 

““You’ve been to Europe?”’ 

“Yes, sahib. Five years at Cambridge; 
also Rao Jha, my son. But it is not words 
that My Lord Koot Hoomi understands.” 

“You mean he gets what’s going on by— 
b ae? 


Sess by a kind of feeling, sahib; even 
so.” 

“Can you tell what he is thinking about 
right now, Gobind?” 

“Yes, sahib; he is thinking that the 
jungles are green again, that the sap is ris- 
ing in the plants, and that there are deep 
pools of water to roll over in and squirt to 
the tree tops—of the young greens and 
sweet canes running with honey.” 

“All that?” Tod laughed. 

“And much more.” 

The narrow, delicate hand of Gobind 
came forth from under his white sleeve and 
rested upon Koot Hoomi’s bulging brow. 

“But how do you know?” 

“One lives with the elephant people, 
sahib, that is all. One’s father lives with the 
elephant people, and one’s father’s father.” 
Without removing his right hand, Gobind 
placed his left upon his own heart. ‘‘It may 
be, my friend, that there is a feeling from 
Koot Hoomi which I understand from long 
practice. As a boy, I was placed by my 
father’s hand in this it 

The tip of the sire’s great trunk swept 
the turf and curled upward to the mahout’s 
breast, trailing across with curious affec- 
tion, and Tod knew enough to know there 
was a deeper meaning to the gesture than 
apparent. 

“How long ago was that?” 

“More than forty years of your com- 
puting.” 

“How old was Koot Hoomi then?’’ 

“Tn the tower of his youth—five and 
twenty summers only; but now he has 
become—more than man.” 

Tod wondered whimsically if Gobind and 
his tall son Rao had crossed the dividing 
sea to study at Cambridge to become bet- 
ter mahouts; and did this master of the 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


elephant cult actually sense what was going 
on now behind Koot Hoomi’s great gray- 
black dome? Wouldn’t it be most natural, 
with the monsoon just over, for Gobind 
to say that the great beast was thinking 
delectable thoughts of the jungle glooms? 
But Gobind Jha was a silent man, and his 
grown son Rao was a silent man, moreover. 
Mainly they conferred with their own 
charges, the elephant people. Also it was 
said that the older and more famous the 
mahout, the more he respected the ele- 
phants. Some sense to that, Tod thought. 

‘What is he thinking now, Gobind?” 

“He is thinking that there is to be a 
tiger hunt, sahib; that the tiger hunt will 
soon carry him into the jungle, where it 
will be good to be, though not so good as 
higher in the hills from whence he came. 
He is thinking that the many elephants 
will be a burden, that there will be great and 
foolish noise; but that it will be very good 
to get into the deep wet shade again.” 

Tod reflected that if he could sit on the 
neck of Koot Hoomi, or even on one of the 
great mattress-like pads behind, with Go- 
bind or his son Rao, a tiger hunt would be 
the one best bet anywhere. 

Koot Hoomi’s head had slowed down. 
Now it was that Tod saw the eye nearest, 
as if it were suddenly taking him in, as if 
for the fraction of a second a curtain was 
lifted in that small black eye and then 
pulled down again. 

He turned abruptly, to find the face of 
Gobind straining up to him, haggard and 
gray-flecked; but in the eyes was a fervent 
seeking. Now Gobind was bowing espe- 
cially low. 

With a muttered order to Koot Hoomi 
in his own tongue, Gobind hurried away to 
his quarters. Tod was surprised that the 
master mahout should leave him alone 
with the unchained king; but never in his 
life had he felt more at ease, except for an 
unaccustomed feeling one might know at 
an impressive ceremony of some kind. 

Gobind was coming back, with his tall, 
silent son walking beside him. They took 
their places on Tod’s either side, silently 
watching Koot Hoomi, who had resumed 
his making of puja. 


It had been the same when he was learn- 
ing polo; Tod had spent more time in the 
stables than in the club buildings. Here 
in Sarampur, where it was nine parts ball- 
room to one part ball and mallet, the strain 
began to wear. Dancing half the night— 
not so bad in itself with the New Zealand 
girl, Calista Burbank, to dance with at 
intervals—but he couldn’t bear to miss any 
of the smoky, interminable twilights with 
the mahouts. Once, instead of dancing, he 
actually led Calista down the dusty road 
past the sentries at the cantonments and 
on in the early evening to the town’s edge 
and the gate of the great stockade. 

“Don’t you like that smell?” he asked. 

“Tt smells like slate,’”’ she said—‘“‘like a 
slate roof in the first rain.” 

“Smells like dust to me,” said Tod. 

“Oh, I wish I could go!”” She was think- 
ing of the tiger hunt. 

Tod had decided to accept his invitation. 

“Wish you could,” he said, but with 
reservation. This of Lord Mylne’s was to 
be a ten days’ party, not a mere week-end 
affair. Tod hoped for a lot of chance to be 
alone with the elephants. 

“T may be gone when you get back,” 
Calista offered. 

He had heard mention of this point be- 
fore; only now it had to be met and 
answered. 

“Have you fixed the exact date?” 

“No; but my aunt says we’ll start for 
Calcutta in about ten days—then on to 
Auckland.” 

That’s where she lived. The very name 
was that of another and windier planet. 

They had stopped to talk, and faced 
each other in the dusk. Though his ex- 
perience was far deeper with horses and 
machinery, he decided that Calista had 
the cleanest mouth he ever saw. Also, it 
couldn’t be just a coincidence, for it had 
happened several times. There was a cer- 
tain waltz from a certain overture that 
made Calista’s lips part in the dreamiest 
sort of way. It was so a moment or two 
later when they were in the stockade—the 
way she looked up toward the blank brow 
of the stately Koot Hoomi, breath sus- 
pended for several seconds, before he heard 
her swallow. Gobind called him aside. 


January 10 


“Tt is that we have known grief, 
Koot Hoomi and I who speak for 
that the English lord will shoot th 
from our howdah. But Rao Jha, 
will take the American sahib on 
yan—a common elephant, but 
worthy.” 

“Why, I couldn’t expect to rid 
Hoomi, Gobind! What puzzles me 
you look out for me at all.” 

An incredulous smile on the m 
hout’s face. 

“The sahib pretends.”’ 

Tod wasn’t, but he didn’t care 
his mysterious stand-in, if keepi 
would preserve it. 

“The sahib pretends,’’ Gobind a 
“Also My Lord Koot Hoomi pr 
that he is pleased to carry the 
nobleman on his back.” 

Tod was struck with silence. “ 
mean that Koot Hoomi would rath 
me to the tiger,”’ he thought. Did t 
something to do with the moment 
he had seen in Koot Hoomi’s eyes 
fore Gobind left him so suddenly a 

The low voice was in his ears: 

“When the eyes of Gobind Jha 
dim as to miss the salutation of oni 
to another, then, sahib, shall my 
be sitting upon Koot Hoomi’s ug 
Hath seat shall be in the place of the 

fs) 2 

Calista was still standing before t 
wall of dusk which was Koot Hoofn 

“T think I could keep on loo 
never stop!’ she whispered; adding | 
lessly, ‘‘He’s so—so kind!” 

Her lips were positively dewy. ’ 


It appeared that a man might be 
master of architecture or watchmal 
portrait painting in a double deca‘ 
twenty years with the elephants wa 
preparation to prepare for a mast 
gree. Tod Sessions studied this poi 
during the three days’ ride to the 
sitting just behind Rao Jha, the L 
trained son of Gobind, who was 
thirty, yet considered merely an ap 
in the cult of his fathers. As for Arj 
the elephant they rode, Tod co 
where he was so inexpressibly inferio 
quality of his elder cousin, Koot | 


- but for the trained eyes of the n 


there seemed to exist a distinction li 
between king and clerk. | 

“There must be something silky 
the old sire that I can’t quite see 
thought. 

Camp was made at the end of tl 
day at the edge of the grassy sea, a 
night the elephants had much to say 
another, caring less than usual for fi 
sleep. Under the muttering and 
of the great creatures, Tod heard th 
ing of the mahouts, promising hi 
jungle joys if their charges would oj} 
peaceably until tomorrow. The nigh 
without runaway or rogue doings 
kind. 

There was a little daybreak tra 
that the American had seen three t 


than ever that fourth morning o 


The curled tip of Koot 
trunk was placed at the soft-shod f¢ 


upon Koot Hoomi’s head. Tod 
could ask no more of life, but tl 
more. With his master in pla 
Hoomi now crooked his hind legs 
the ground, and Lord Mylne was p 
to take his place in the howdah b 
stairs. 

That fourth day they entered a 
sweat room, the elephants often} 
through pools too deep for a mar} 
Twenty-eight elephants, a hun 
fifty beaters, at least, the big 
located beforehand —— ‘‘By te 
Tod chuckled. 

Aloud, he asked, ‘‘When does 
take place?’’ his eyes resting on 4 
less folds of Rao Jha’s turban clot 

“Not today,” said Gobind’s sq 
before tomorrow’s midday will thi 
brought to basket.” 

“Some technic,” thought the 4 
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to be sunk de/ow the surface of the lining. 
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but hold the lining securely even when worn to a fraction of 
original thickness. This practice removes one of the causes of 
squeaking brakes and eliminates the possibility of scored drums. 
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tative Raybestos Brake Service Stations. 
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The next day, toward noon, a sludgy 
open appeared in the vast seas of cane— 
watery pools in the foreground. Here and 
there in an open space there was a barkless 
twisty tree that looked like a sycamore, big 
leaves and all. Presently the drum of the 
beaters began, and a deep hur-r-r-umph 
far to the left of the elephant line—a sound 
that vibrated through the whole herd like a 
ripple to the outer rim of a lagoon. Then 
from the great -wall of canes to the left, a 
long, dark figure appeared, crossing the 
open, tail high, low-cocked pointed ears. 
Tod was confused by the dark look of the 
great cat—dark like a panther at first look, 
instead of golden, because the sunlight was 
so bright; but nearer, the lithe flowing 
lines were revealed to him, and one mag- 
nificent instant—Tod’s heart burned at the 
grace of it—a twenty-five-foot pool in one 
sweeping spring. 

Now from the opposite wall of the jungle, 
where the tiger was making for, came a 
sudden shocking din from the beaters. The 
doomed one halted in dilemma, then crept 
into a little covert of canes which stood like 
an oasis in the center of the open. There he 
crouched, as it was obviously intended he 
should. Through the glasses Tod leisurely 
made out the chunky, baleful head—white 
pads, glaring eyes, swishing tail—all this in 
a green-and-golden leafiness, and not a little 
absorbing, until the watcher’s eyes were at- 
tracted to the right. 

Koot Hoomi was moving quietly forward 
from the main skirmish line of the elephants, 
to a point clearly commanding the covert. 
Lord Mylne arose and stood clear of the 
howdah on the pads just behind Gobind’s 
seat. His legs looked spindly, the huge 
cork helmet like a lid far too large. 

The whole thing was enacting in perfect 
profile for Tod’s eyes: the raising of the 
clublike double-barreled Dunstael, its down- 
ward slant, the crash that rocked the little 
man under the big helmet; then an explo- 
sive threshing in the covert, and the great 
cat seemed swimming on his side. 

Loud praise in the air for Lord Mylne’s 
shot, except from a certain Mr. Sessions, 
who was in a chilled and questioning state 
of mind on the point of one putting in his 
thumb and pulling out the only plum in the 
pudding at his own party, everybody yell- 
ing how unalterably right it all was. Slow- 
carrying tones, doubtless like those once 
spoken in a certain biology class, cut clear 
from Tod’s lips: 

“Why, a man ought to be indicted for 
murder to shoot a hemmed-in tiger like 
that!” 

And just then the speaker turned to find 
that Mr. Estay Howkins, secretary of the 
Sarampur Club, had moved up and was 
eying him icily from the elephant next. 


Tod had read of a man falling into a 
crevasse from the shoulder of one of the 
Swiss Alps and being found a century after- 
ward, dead but otherwise unchanged, in 
the core of an iceberg. Toward the end of 
mess that evening he felt as if he were such 
a person coming to life. He had just realized 
that no one had spoken to him for hours. 

He left the board and set out for the ele- 
phant pickets. The night was humid hot in. 
the jungle camp, the sky marked with pink- 
and-blue afterglows, the elephants standing 
ankle-deep in soothing ooze, crunching 
their own jungle salads. Mr. Estay How- 
kins passed him and was presently seen in 
conversation with his particular mahout. 

Old Gobind nodded gravely to Tod over 
his bowl of rice, but without rising—Go- 
bind, who usually hurried forward with 
outstretched hands. The jungle closed 
about the American right then in a way he 
hadn’t felt before—queerly suffocating. 
He knew a sudden passion to escape from 
this sea of bamboo. He hadn’t been really 
hurt back at mess, but this change on 
Gobind’s part laid him open. Estay How- 
kins and Gobind Jha were now talking to- 
gether. Beyond them, like a denser portion 
of dusk, loomed the vast shoulders of Koot 
Hoomi, head turned away. 

Next day Tod Sessions began afresh his 
endless examination of the fleckless folds of 
Rao Jha’s turban cloth, the hunting party 
having turned back for Sarampur. It was 
long past the midday halt before the un- 
troubled face of the young mahout turned 
to his, saying: 

“My father wishes me to say that he has 
understanding; also that there will be 
words for the American sahib on the eve- 
ning of the arrival at Sarampur.” 

Just talk, doubtless, this, to let him 
down easily. Tod milled it over in his mind. 
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He was in a mood to conclude that this was 
Gobind’s manner of telling him to keep 
away from the elephant lines. Tod smiled. 
He would do this little thing and make as 
smooth a get-away as possible when he 
reached Sarampur; but the hurt went 
deeper and deeper. Just as he was on the 
verge of opening something, of being in- 
itiated into some of the mysteries of these 
mammoths of the dust, he was cut off. 
Moreover, there was Calista in Sarampur— 
Calista about to leave for Calcutta—for 
Auckland. In one way, he hoped that she 
would be gone. 


Late afternoon of the third day the party 
of the hunt was back in quarters at the 
I. C. I. Tod had made up his mind to take 
the train south tomorrow. He decided to 
move from the club to the resthouse, and 
before the last lingering daylight was out of 
the sky he sat with his luggage in a room 
on the ground floor of the old railroad 
bungalow, desolation stealing into him 
deeper and deeper under his laugh. He 
caught himself wondering what his father 
would say, as if he were back in Juvenile 
Hall again. For some seconds he had 
vaguely been hearing voices of servants 
from outside and low feminine tones of ex- 
postulation, conscious how queer all this 
was, after the frictionless management of 
the I. C. I. 

Now he swung open the hall door in an- 
swer to a tap, and before him—Calista 
Burbank, a frightened sort of laugh around 
her lips and a glisten in her eyes as she 
pushed in and shut the door behind her. 

“They weren’t going to let me come!” 
she panted. “As if they could stop me! 
Oh, I have heard about it!” 

“But you mustn’t be in here with me,” 
Tod said; ‘not that it isn’t all right, you 
know; but what they will say!’ 

“What they will say—what won’t they 
say? Even the very lumps of natives in the 
hall! I told them that I had to see you.” 

“But you mustn’t stay here, Calista.” 

Now Tod was deeply scared at the sud- 
den dissolving helplessness in himself; it 
came over him in a suffocating wave—the 
clean strain of her—Calista letting him 
know she was standing by. For four days 
he had coldly grinned, but this sudden 
melting—he would choke before letting 
her see 

“This isn’t You'll have to ——” 

“T told them I didn’t care what they 
thought or what they said,” she broke in; 
“that there was one in Sarampur who 
wouldn’t turn down a friend!”’ 

Her mouth was upturned to him—noth- 
ing ever in the world so fresh; altogether 
unprecedented—the way the sparkling 
teeth were not crowded together. It was 
now or never. He had either to get her out 
or let her see how whipped he was. 

“T’m sure much obliged for your coming, 
but you mustn’t be caught here.’ 

He was backing her out as if she’d been a 
headstrong pony—very firmly to the door. 

“T was all to blame out there in the 
jungle. They treated me great. I shot off 
my mouth. : Oh, yes, you’ve got to 
get out. Yes, quite positive!” 

But the instant he stopped pushing, 
Calista stood still. He had to take her to 
him in one arm as he opened the door with 
the other. Strangest taking, most startling 
surrender, an altogether new picture of life 
crushing into each of them the same in- 
stant—an unforgettable second when Tod 
felt the point of his elbow boring into her 
waist. Then Calista was out in the hall, the 
door between them—and he was holding 
it shut. 

Not a sound from her lips, but her lips 
had touched his throat. A while afterward 
he released the knob. His hand went to his 
forehead and drew away wet with sweat. 
He moved to his bed and dropped cross- 
ways upon it, looking out of the window. 
Lying there, the big minutes of his life ap- 
peared, as before a man dying—the look of 
that dog that couldn’t sit down; the first 
time he had ever felt a polo pony coming to 
life under him, getting into the game; the 
day of his coming to Sarampur and the old 
female elephant’s hind foot in the dust; the 
instant in which the curtain seemed to lift 
in Koot Hoomi’s eye and let him in; and 
back of all, holding to his mother’s hand— 
the parade. That was the first time he 
really let go his mother’s hand. But what 
had all this to do with pushing Calista out 
of the room? 

Her lips had touched his throat. 

He was looking out through the shutters 
to the little strip of lawn this side of the 
tracks. A whitish moon was playing about 


Then his hand went to his chin a 
hard, as upon the handle of a ms 
was coming nearer, her eyes que 
upon his shutter. Now he knew 
trying to figure out which was hi 
from the lawn. She wasn’t sure, 

“Mr. Sessions,”’ she called dow) 

No answer. 

He heard her catch her breath 
away. He lay for a long time in 
Later he discovered it was only nin 
He arose and went out. From a 


they would start that waltz. A 
he had been a little bored othe 
the idea of dancing! A hand toy 
sleeve. The face of old Gobind w 

distinguish for a second from th 

“T have followed to have words 
sahib. Please walk with me.” 

Tod obeyed. 

‘Was it plain to my friend 
not wise for me to anger the pari 
hunt?” 

The answer was hardly articula 

Gobind led him toward the stoel 
Tod couldn’t keep his mind from: 
the vined windows of the club, ligh 
through, musie coming out. W 
playing that waltz now? Who ¥ 
ing —— 

They entered the stockade 
through to one of the inner divisio; 
Tod had heard referred to as then 
ward by the English. 

“Tt is that My Lord Koot Hoo 
for his own country,’”’ Gobind sai 

“Didn’t the tiger hunt help?” T 

“But a sip, but a breath, sahib, 


many days. It is that tomorrow 
apply for leavé.”’ 


deputy sahib to apply. But why 
Gobind drawn him here to tell hi 
vacation? 

“Already my lord knows!” 
mahout said with deep fervor 
‘Sleepless, he waits for the day. 
noon tomorrow, barring accident, 
start. In five days, Dalimai; in th 
Alkoram; then five days ‘more 
climbing and we shall smell the g 
ests beyond Minlow. Five andt 
five days, sahib; but there still ist 
ing to fulfill the joy of my lord. At 
on the evening of the thirteenth di 
sahib will ——” 

“You mean, Gobind, I ma 
there?” 

“Yes, sahib, we will enter thef 
Minlow together, if you will, on th 
the favored and_ beneficent; 
knows, sahib, but that Koot 
tell us of a tiger?” E 

And so Gobind had not change¢ 
was to open again the great dusty 
the elephants. . . . But back ¢ 
roar of a caretaker’s torch just | 
seemed to hear again the catch of 
breath on the lawn at the resthou 

“Of course I’ll be there; but I) 
to know—really got to know, ¢ 
why you do this for me.” 

The other’s slow, strange s 
his countenance. 

“The sahib pretends.” 

“T’m not pretending. I’ve 
in words!” q 

“For forty years, sahib, I hav 
almost daily into the eye of . ] 
but once only besides have I s 
mudra—that mystic salutation — 

“You mean his look on the fir 
stood by his head?” ; 


f 


“The sahib will forgive menti 
own happiness. It was on the dé 
return from England, and I had 
name, and forth from the gate 
stockade of Hurda came he runi 
was then I was blessed with his 
before he took me to his neck. 4 
that we wandered in the tree jung 
banks of the Nerbudda, for a full 
night together.” r 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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orning early Tod took the train 
ead of south, leaving his main 
the resthouse. Four days later, 
iveled three by rail and one by 
was set down in high and lonely 
here there was a continual harp- 
iin the great conifers, and after 
iis wind was keen-honed from the 
r nine days he rambled about the 
ing ready the supplies for their 
iccording to Gobind’s instruc- 
often peering down into the 
hollows between the great hills. 
the people told him, “‘tiger is 
, sahib, and sometimes the great 
some down this far from the next 


ty rock above Minlow one could 
ward and see several loops of the 
_ stretching away on toward the 
ithere Tod sat on the afternoon 
eenth day, staring down through 
(air. A speck, while the sun was 
yove the peaks; two hours later, 
r loop, the speck became an ele- 
‘ore dusk, a mile below, Tod saw 
Jephant was Koot Hoomi and 
; in full dark old Gobind was put 
ye threshing floor at Minlow. 
men stood close together; the 
ist was in the air—to Tod, like 
of a world being made; before 
d the monarch, and Gobind 
_again, took the tip of Koot 
unk and placed it in the hollow 
’s hand. A stir of life was 


high country had a zest of wine. 
ow we be free men, sahib’’— 
ld mahout. 


rue that Koot Hoomi seemed 
of a myriad shock absorbers to 
ad sat came! and common ele- 
‘so it was like setting out upon 
* again, that dawn of icy purity, 
turned their backs to Minlow. 
the rim of the world was con- 
flashing glacial cones, and the 
ybind sang his song of release, 


survived and Nature has finished 
srowth having fallen to fragrant 


1 place to dance with Calista!’ 
ty } 
e place of my lord’s nativity,” 
at on. “See, he is listening!”’ 
ud have thought Koot Hoomi 
x the morning air merely, its 
direction. They trundled down 
y that became hotter and stiller 
‘sing sun. There were moments 
|ree sort of brimmed together in 
lht, but Tod felt also a queer 
the tug of astring. Was Calista 
rend of the string? She would 
'w, steaming southward over the 
wn, down nearly half the length 
d. Could the string reach that 
ul it stretch four or five hundred 
jeach day? Was it not too much 
any string—from Auckland to 
aya? 
erward—it was like a ship stop- 
ee not Hoomi halted 
nd before them in the full flash 
(n was a big black bear standing 
In his thick forearm was a 
ol verry branches, rich with fruit. 
ten nuzzling into it, feasting on 
niall; but now the great smeared 
sifted, turned to them. A soft 
last sounded as he came down 
paws and rolled himself out of 
, diselessly as a shadow, into the 
ES 


Homi graciously advanced. Every 
1) after that a chuckle came from 
_ At last Gobind turned to him. 
ierican sahib did not shoot.” 
shought of it. Took him for a 
dot Hoomi’s. Why, they under- 
other. And say, Gobind, he sure 
ipkin—that fellow!” 

e season of the dottle berries, 


ontinued to remark upon a mys- 
uity between Koot Hoomi and 
an, but the latter hadn’t been 
ar by signs of affection. A most 
lowship—no fear; Tod could 
»wn to sleep at the edge of Koot 
en grass pile—under the very 
sould come up behind the ele- 
yr night without word or sound 
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in a way that would scare a pony into 
throwing a shoe. Was it that Koot Hoomi 
sensed his coming from afar? Gobind said 
as much. 

“He may think a lot of me,” Tod reflected 
one night as he stood in the windy darkness 
at Koot Hoomi’s head. ‘But he never 
takes me up in his trunk. I still have to 
take the tail holt like Lord Mylne.” 

The dark was like a frown about them. 
A little way off Gobind was sitting in a 
triangle of candlelight under the shelter 
of bamboo mats. Tod’s heart warmed 
strangely to the old mahout; and just at 
that instant, up from the ground, like the 
muzzle of one’s dog that understands, came 
the tip of Koot Hoomi’s trunk to the Amer- 
ican’s hand—just a touch, no lingering. 
Then it swept higher and touched Tod un- 
der the chin, softly, quietly, where the col- 
lar of his shirt was parted. It might have 
been an accident, only Tod had seen the 
trunk play like that with Gobind. He 
moved away in the dark, his hand to his 
throat—just where Calista’s lips had grazed. 

The fragrance of sandal and rose incense 
reached him as he approached the triangle 
of light. Nightly like this Gobind fixed 
their shelter of matting to keep off the dews. 
When supper was over he would bring out 
his set of ivory elephants and place them 
upon a lacquered board in the candlelight, 
sitting upon his folded legs and making 
puja before them, as Tod observed to him- 
self. At intervals, upon the glowing char- 
coals the old man would sift some oily dust 
of sandalwood. Tonight he must have 
added some dry rose leaves of Kashmir, an 
extra fragrance in the icy freshness of the 
dark—a curious incommunicable beauty 
that Tod wished Calista could know, but 
despaired ever of telling even her. 

The nights grew colder. One morning a 
barren gray ridge shut off the eastern hori- 
zon, and that day Koot Hoomi traveled for 
a long time through frosted glooms before 
Tod saw the first glisten of sunlight on a 
rock higher up. He decided to bask in that 
warmth before going farther. Koot Hoomi 
let him to the ground; but Gobind called | 
his name, making ready to pass down one of | 
the big-bored rifles from the packs. 

““My lord and I might fall to thinking 
of our own affairs, and the sahib un- 
armed f 

“T don’t need a gun—just going up to 
thaw out.” | 

The old man didn’t persist, but seemed | 
absorbed in the particular look of Koot | 
Hoomi’s trunk, slightly lifted and curled in- 
ward at the moment. 

Now Tod was moving his chilled limbs 
with more care than usual among the moss- 
stained rocks. He was close to the area of | 
sunlight above, when there was a scurry of | 
a small creature to his right—just a blur 
from the corner of his eye—the kind of a 
dart a baby quail would make running from 
covert to covert, only this was of gray fur 
and of some size. He turned back to see | 
Koot Hoomi leisurely following him up the | 
rocks, like a great war tank—utmost, ef- | 
fortless leisure. Already Tod breathed in | 
the warmth; only a few more feet to climb. 
Another scurry of gravel and this time a 
clear glimpse—a lumpy, weak-kneed cat 
cub, dashing clumsily to thicket. 

“Little bungler,’” he muttered. “I'd 
better get out of here.” 

Not the remotest resemblance to a ma- 
ture Bengali, yet he knew this was royal 
tiger, even before his eye fell to the thin- 
sanded slope at his feet, where the pugs of a 
great creature lay clear, an imprint he could 
not have covered with his own two hands. 
From that, his eyes were drawn by a sort of 
magic movement to the foot of a thick tree | 
twenty feet away. 

The keenest moment he had ever lived. 
A flame of exultation, yet a thrall of fear, 
too—his spine like a rod of ice. 

“Tigress’’—the exact word formed on 
his lips. 

He saw the loose white folds of her nether 
parts; the face that held his staring eye- 
balls was utterly baleful in its malignancy. | 
Hardly perceptible her movement, yet the | 
vivid-banded beast was actually drawing 


out from behind the tree base. Her head | 
slowly lowered, the eyes closer to the | 
ground. 

Eyes? They were holes into empty 
space—glaring emptiness that touched the 
very core of human fear—the frightfulness 
of vacuity. At the same time, queerly too, 
it was as if he heard his own voice scoffing 
at Lord Mylne’s shot.’ Slowly another 
black band became visible from behind the 


tree. She was almost out now. The two 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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When will the first 
tiny crack appear? 


Under constant bending and 
wrinkling, poor rubber soon 
cracks or breaks. In the 
machine shown above strips 
cut from ‘“U.S.’’ Rubbers 
are bent back and forth like 
the hinges of a door—thou- 
sands upon thousands of 
times. A magnifying glass is 
used to detect the first signs 
of checking or cracking. 


Compressing months 
into days 


Mere exposure to ordinary at- 
mosphere causes rubber to 


deteriorate. In the cabinet 
shown above strips cut from 
“U.S.”’ Rubbers are kept day 
and night under certain tem- 
perature conditions which in a 
few days have the same effect as 
months of ordinary exposure. 
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than these machines 
which measure the life 


of “U.S.” Rubbers 


ITTLE feet — ‘‘on the go” every wak- 
ing minute—no feet can equal them 
for wearing out rubbers! 


But that’s the kind of wear which is not 
only duplicated but actually measured 
by remarkable machines in our testing 
laboratories. 


It’s these machines that explain why 
“U.S.” brand Rubbers and Arctics are to- 
day the standard for long-wearing quality. 
Rigid scientific tests control every step in 
“U.S.”” manufacture. They make abso- 
lutely certain of the longer wear and better 
service “U.S.’’ Rubbers and Arctics are 
built to give. 

At the left are shown two of many re- 
markable machines used in these tests. 


The construction of ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubbers and 
Arctics is the result of 75 years of experi- 
ence—from the making of the first success- 
ful rubbers ever turned out, down to the 
master brand that bears the “‘U.S.”’ Trade- 
mark today. 

“U.S.”” Rubbers and Arctics are. made over a 
variety of lasts adapted to current shoe styles— 
so as to insure smooth, snug fit everywhere from toe 
to heel. 

Whether you want rubbers or arctics—for men, 
women or children—it will pay you to ask for the 
“U.S.” brand. 

Look for the “U.S.” Trade-mark. 
“U.S.”’ Rubbers cost no more and wear 
longer. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


“st “U.S: Rubbers 


All styles and sizes for men, women and children 


To the Electrical Engineer 


All National car batteries have standard ¥ inch 
plates positive and negative with hard positive 
plates giving long life—separators No. 1 Port 
Orford Cedar—cases (rubber) best quality 
moulded containers integral handles—sealed 
with special lead washer with well type cover— 
compound of maximum ductility and cohesive- 
ness—laboratory controls run on all materials 
both chemical and physical tests — each battery 
individually tested. “‘B’’ radio batteries have the 
largest plates for battery size and greatest pos- 
sible capacity. 


24 volt, 3500 M. A. H. 
NATIONAL ‘“‘B” 
Storage Battery 
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TRADE MARK 


TERI 


ull Performance 
torage 


sive costs of heavy freight and expensive crating. 


lowered prices. 


you have seen Nationals. Go over them point 


New York City Dallas Oakland 


NATIONAL 


Branches: 


special 142 


Also fits Chevrolet, Star, 
Overland, etc. 


To the Automotive User 


National starting and lighting batteries are built 
in sizes for Ford, Chevrolet, Overland, etc., at 
$14.95; for Buick, Hudson, Studebaker, Nash, 
etc., at $18.55; for Dodge at $23.25. All are of 
standard construction backed by an 18 month 
(12 months for Ford) guarantee. No principle 
of design, material or part enters into their con- 
struction which has not been accepted by long- 
proven engineering practice. 


To the Battery Dealer 


Due to the standard construction of National 
Batteries we are enabled to back them with the 
most comprehensive guarantee and liberal service 
policy. All Nationals are guaranteed for 18 
months except Ford battery (12 months). We 
co-operate with you in selling National Batteries 
on the soundest of merchandising plans—greater 
value in a standard product—with a strong ad- 
vertising campaign and effective dealer helps; and 
the batteries and prices are in line with the public 


demand for full performance at reasonable prices. Give Nationals distilled water, and an occasional 


inspection and you can be sure of a minimum of 
battery trouble and long battery life. 


When you sell National Batteries you build your 
reputation for sound values in merchandise. 


Batteries with the Myster 
ouT and the Prices DO 


HERE ARE FACTS based on long-proven electrical engineering practice, 
If you are one of the rapidly increasing number of more careful buyers of 
storage batteries who wish to reduce battery costs we urge you to read them, 


Mystery Out 


There is no mystery in the construction of good storage batteries. Standard design, 
materials and construction produce batteries equal in performance and life to any bat 
teries in large production today. Price does not always indicate intrinsic value. One 
battery may have expensive patented features of design and higher manufacturing costs. 
Another (THE NATIONAL) has no patented or exclusive features which add to cost 
without adding to service. And the performance of one equals that of the other. 


Prices Down 


For ten years the National has directed its entire manufacturing policy toward p 
ducing standard construction full-performance batteries at reasonable prices. Lal 
costs have been reduced, overhead lowered, manufacturing methods improved 
nation-wide system of three factories and seven branches provided to save the exc 


have been steadily lowered. In 1924 National business increased 138% and aver 
prices came down 10%. In 1925 National is prepared for another increase with logical 


Know National Batteries 


Buy no storage batteries for your car, boat or radio “A” or “B” installation until 


“happy medium” prices with the prices of other batteries of the same high stand 
Do this and you’ll buy Nationals with a feeling of complete assurance in their depe 
ability and a tingle of satisfaction in full value received. Write us direct for the name 
of our dealer nearest you and find out all about Nationals before your next buy. 


DEALERS—No freaks or frills—just sound value in batteries. A profitable 
reputation-building franchise. Valuable territory open, write for details. 


NATIONAL LEAD BATTERY COMPANY 
General Offices, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Factories: ST. PAUL CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


Atlanta 


CAR, BOAT 
AND RADIO 
AP & BP 
BATTERIES 


Volume has increased and pric 


by point and then compare th 


Portland (Ore.) 


.) 


To the Radio Usama 


All National Batteries both for “A” and 
installation are storage batteries. | 
batteries are of balanced plate construc 
long life. The ‘“B’’ batteries have ta 
plates and greatest capacity that could b 
pected of any battery of their size. Both 
a uniform current at all times when 
charged, reduce battery noises toa minimum 
enable you to operate your set in the “fu 
formance’”’ zone continuously giving greate 
tance and clarity. All types and sizes of Ne 
als are standard in construction and m' 
in price. 


ONE PRICE ~ 
anywhere in — 


the U. S. A. 
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red into became one—one slightly 
Sole into emptiness. He took a 
/ but she moved with him, like a 
ie movement withered him, mak- 
plpless about the hips. There was 
ke reason or sanity back of her 


3he had right of way here. 
time, through a stillness that be- 
the other side of death, he was 
onscious of the sound of Koot 
ypproach from below; but now 
ight hand a distraction also, like 
a leaf. It was slight as that. He 
turn his head. An instant’s 
his look from the tigress and she 
. Yet it was only a matter of 
$id she would spring anyway. 
ym the right again—the sound of 
steam—a hissing valve. 
ct turning, he knew now that he 
‘ stalked from the side as well. In 
‘ing strain, the salient moments of 
1 to reel off again in his brain, as in 
use room the last night—pages 
idying so fast he could see only the 
2ads. 
tty thud in his ears—shadow and 
)} was torn from the ground— 


= 
biel 


out, 
xs of Koot Hoomi—a stabbing, 
mster caught on one of the great 
slithered off to the ground, like a 
2 spear. Then Tod became aware 
siger had not struck him; but that 
uite safe on Koot Hoomi’s neck, 
varching his eyes and holding him 
ast like a lost love. And now he 
‘Hoomi kneeling beneath. 

them on the ground lay Stripes 
the great male, crushed by the 
ees of Koot Hoomi, yet in no 
a the vast golden-banded skin been 
\ ripple shook softly over it now; 
17 also Gobind mourned over the 
laceration on Koot Hoomi’s jaw 
e‘aked shoulder and knees of his 
ie 

jarampur shall hear,” he said in 
¢e, as one speaking a mystic for- 
\ll men of our kind shall hear the 
}t Sarampur alone, but the men of 
cides of Hurda and Emsore—shall 
‘ly Lord Koot Hoomi’s hastening 
‘cue of his favored one.”’ 

s»yes were still held to the limp 
pv, close to his foot. It was thick 
jstler’s shoulder and it had just 
again curiously. 

vhat became of the tigress, Go- 
'» questioned. 

‘hed, sahib—watching from afar 
1n0w—who can tell?” 

aneed around, a shiver under his 
e sunlit slope near at hand was 
sve for low rocks; no place nearer 
h\big tree for her to hide behind or 
fm. He felt like a cigarette, but 
'st his fingers to open the case. 

C A got those little tads with 


zine with her witch holes of eyes 


© and My Lord Koot Hoomi was 
i hati like a landslide uphill, 
4 rocks whipping by me, as never 
as carried before.” 

hien’t got it quite straight,” Tod 
ca little later. “‘Koot Hoomi must 
l'ked me up while the tiger was in 


3 even so, sahib—so great his love 
 "yan-born of a far country.” 
ontinued to stare down at the 

ot of this sort of talk was embar- 


y 
>*) 
it arampur shall hear,’’ Gobind con- 
-/‘From Vindhas to High Hills the 
sill be told—that not by. word of 
b| from exact knowledge of danger, 
llowed the sahib up the mountain- 
I\eed, gently would he have ques- 
: ord of mine to climb in such a 
1 
) 
1 
j 


2yes left the carcass of the tiger 
sd upward to the great single eye 
Hoomi. It seemed beaming; it 
» know unheard-of depths of peace. 
Calista had said, ‘“‘So—so kind!” 


THE SATURDAY 


Apparently the grove of ten thousand 
years was forgotten, since from that sunlit 
slope of the tigers the return to Sarampur 
was begun. Gobind undoubtedly was pass- 
ing through some mysterious climax of his 
life. It appeared to Tod that all was as yet 
unfinished; that there was a story still to 
be told; that the event had to be kept 
warm in one’s mind and be brooded upon 
unceasingly until it was told. 

Nor did days of travel change Gobind’s 
furious concentration. At times he seemed 
to be making a poem or story of the age. 
Through long days of southward travel, 
Tod studied the rising rapture in the eyes 
of his friend. Out of all that had happened, 
the heart of the miracle to Gobind was 
Koot Hoomi’s leaving the lower path, sud- 
denly taking it into his head to follow Tod 
up toward the sunlight. 

“By his own initiative quite, and from 
exact knowledge, sahib—at first keeping 
from me his secret haste; then carrying me 
forward as no man or beast or wind was 
carried before. Even so shall the story be 
told to my brothers, the mahouts and their 
sons and their sons’ sons.” 

Tod, who supposed he would have to 
take the train south once more at Minlow, 
was not permitted. 

“Tf the sahib wishes, he may remain on 
the neck of Koot Hoomi to the end of the 
journey.” 

And Tod wished. Nor was he warned 
that any secret must be kept of their meet- 
ing at Minlow and of their days in the high 
hills. Evidently:what had happened sur- 
mounted all else in Gobind’s mind. On the 
night of their arrival at Sarampur, Tod was 
not given a chance to go to the resthouse, 
but after slight delay led to the innermost 
part of the stockade—the maternity ward 
again. In the center a great fire burned. 
Koot Hoomi was already there, his pinkish, 
freshly healed wounds being examined by 
all the men and boys of the elephant cult of 
Sarampur. The inner gate was shut after 
Gobind and Tod entered, but the latter 
was conscious of a myriad of eyes outside, 
peering in through the great posts. 

And then the master mahout, with face 
like an ashen flame, began to tell his story. 
So intense was the potency of his concen- 
tration and the depth of the silence around 
his words, that Tod, without knowing a 
sentence of Hindi, actually felt himself liv- 
ing again those moments of matchless hor- 
ror—facing the tigress, the stir of the leaf, 
the thud, the intervention. Now he was 
becoming more astonished still; Koot 
Hoomi seemed to be aware also of what was 
being told. 

Tod was so absorbed in this point that his 
nerves jerked at the touch of Rao Jha on 
his arm. He was led forward, and, after 
Gobind, was lifted in Koot Hoomi’s trunk. 
Standing together on high, the voice of 
Gobind carried on through the climax of 
the tale. 

Tod’s amazement increased. Unless he 
was utterly astray, Koot Hoomi turned up- 
ward his great tusks at the exact moment 
when Gobind reached the point of the 
American sahib being lifted clear of danger. 
A shuddering tone of awe came from the 


Hagerman Peak, in Colorado 
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firelit faces as Koot Hoomi knelt—finishing 
the story. 

Now from the folds of his sleeves Gobind 
drew his string of ivory elephants. The 
thread snapped in his fingers. The second 
of the largest of the carved figures was 
taken from the string and placed in Tod’s 
hand. That was the instant he realized all 
this was a kind of initiation—that his own 
name was to be written in the great dusty 
book of the elephants. 

It was the end, he thought, as the gate 
was opened. The natives outside drew 
back to let Koot Hoomi and the mahouts 
emerge, and a gust of loneliness swept over 
Tod—a night at the resthouse, the train 
south. Then he saw a white, uplifted arm, 
but the face that went with it was covered 
in the crowd. Captain Lemp, of the Saram- 
pur four, running forward, gripped both 
his hands. 

“We had to look through the posts, Ses- 
sions, but what was the tamasha? Nothing 
short of commissioner or viceroy : 

Tod’s eyes were held to the Englishman 
as they had been held to the tigress—not 
daring to look to the side, where Calista 
was murmuring, ‘‘ You—you es 

““T say, Sessions, what was the celebra- 
tion?”’ 

“T didn’t get it very clearly myself. 
You see, there was a tiger—a couple of 
tigers 

“Oh, I'll find out, you know. Don’t 
trouble now. I’m leaving Miss Burbank 
with you. I’ll hear the story. See me be- 
fore you go, Sessions, by all means, won’t 
you?” 

And Tod was saying devoutly, “‘ How did 
he know I couldn’t talk to you and him 
too?” 

In the pressure of the native throng, 
sentences far apart from Calista: 

“IT saw you coming into the city. . . . 
I knew Koot Hoomi too. . . . I couldn’t 
follow alone into the stockade, but ran for 
someone and met Captain Lemp and made 
him come with me.” 

They were in a sort of flight now—away 
from the town. They smelled dust. Fi- 
nally, from Tod: 

“‘T thought—I thought it would be Auck- 
and Ht 

They had reached the end of the native 
huts, but still pressed forward swiftly to- 
ward the open dark. 

“My aunt—didn’t go.” 

Once he saw her smile and wondered 
where the light came from—that line 
around her mouth—a shining of its own. 
It was like a faint question for him to 
answer—away above horses, machinery, 
even elephants. They were breathless, but 
far off, alone. 

“‘Calista’’—his hands lifted to her face— 
“T thought it would be Auckland,”’ he kept 
saying. 

He drew her face close, until her lips 
touched his throat. 

“‘T knew you would come back.” 

The way she smiled and spoke her words, 
the way her hand lifted—things never done 
right before. 

They were walking back at last; still their 
steps lingered. 

“But won’t they be missing you? Won’t 
your aunt oe 

“She can wait.” 

They saw the vined windows of the club, 
light shining through. Faintly the music 
reached them. 

‘Please tell me how you knew I’d come 
back.” 

He heard her laugh. 

“T saw your luggage at the resthouse.” 

Trailing out through the vined windows— 
that waltz, that certain strain. They left 
the pavement as one being. They were 
dancing in the deep shadow of the lawn. 
a. Calistduc mee ee sUCKlan das 

Her words blent with his: “‘But how— 
how do you make them feel toward you like 
that—even Koot Hoomi? Oh, how do you 
make everyone feel toward you like that?”’ 

“T don’t know—it’s only the animals.” 
He hastened to say further, “‘I’ve got to let 
you go now, Calista.” 

“You are always sending me away— 
always pushing me out of the room.” 

He knew an irresistible need to give her 
something—something incomparably dear, 
to express something that could never be 


said. 

“Not after tonight. And, Calista, to- 
night you can keep this.” 

He pressed the ivory elephant into both 
her hands. 

“Go in now. I’ve got all I can stand 
tonight. Keep it until I come in the 
morning.” 
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ieee webbing has an im- 
portant usefulness in every- 
day things you wear. 

It is the very life of Garters, 
Suspenders, Athletic Supporters, 
Women’s Corsets, Brassieres, 
Hose Supporters, Sanitary Belts, 
and Surgical Goods. 

We make the best-wearing elas- 
tic that can be made—EVERLASTIK. 

Woven with Heavy Rubber strands 
and sturdy, new yarns, it resists 
wear, gives lasting elasticity— 
comfort—satisfaction. Because of 
this deep, ingrained quality man- 
ufacturers use Everlastik to safe- 
guard the service of their products. 

The trade-mark Everlastik 
stamped on the back of the elastic 
is your assurance of quality per- 
formance. Always look for it when 
buying anything made of elastic. 


GREEN REELS 


Notion Everlastik is displayed 

on Green Reels in Department 

Stores. Watch for this color. 
It stands for freshness. 


Send fora free sample of Everlastik 
so that you may look below the 
surface and see why it wears longer. 


Mail the coupon NOW 


EVERLASTIK, INC. 
The Largest Manufacturers of 
Elastic Webbing in the World 

1107 Broadway, New York 


EVERLASTIK, Inc. 

1107 Broadway, New York City 
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a free sample, also your book- 
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Look for the 


RED HANDLE with the BLACK HEAD 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Pol Msp 


NREL AA = 
Plumb Takeup Wedge 4 
keeps ecery handle tight 


‘PLUMB | 


Look for this PLUMB Display. 
It is the sign of a good hardware 
store. It shows the Plumb selec- 
tion of the ball pein hammer, nail 
hammer, hatchet, and Scout Axe 
that you should own. 


You’ll want 


this PLUMB 


when you work with metal 


T’S a Ball Pein Hammer of 
the one correct design, per- 

fected by mechanics who helped 
Plumb to shape it right. 

It has the “‘feel,’’ the heft, the 
hang, that you must have in your 
machinists’ hammer. 

The off-center eye gives this 
hammer driving power, for it puts 
the weight in the striking face, 
and that is where it should be. 

Your blow falls true 
when you swing your 
Plumb, because of its 
better balance. 

You have a cone- 
shaped pein—to spread 
rivets, not to mash them. 

You will know how 
helpful a hammer can be, 


when you try a Plumb on the job. 

No blow is too hard, no work 
too tough, for thishusky hammer, 
strengthened by Plumb armor- 
plate heat treatment. 

And the black head stays tight 
on the red handle! 

Plumb Machinists’ Ball Pein 
Hammers range in size from four 
ounces to four pounds. 

You can get the Plumb at good 
hardware stores where 
the mechanics buy. 

Prices, 1 lb., $1.00; 
1% lb., $1.15; 2 lb., $1.30. 


(Slightly more in Far 
West and in Canada) 


And you will realize 
“They’re Worth More”’ 
every time you work 
with a PLUMB. 


Plumb Ta 
keeps handle tight on 
every Plumb Hammer, 
Hatchet or Axe. As 
wedge is turned, its 
cone shape expands 
wood against all sides 
of eye, all the way in. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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GREAT BRITAIN MUST DECII 


(Continued from Page 4) 


been President of the United States we 
should have had a President who during the 
war had been mobbed by soldiers and work- 


| ingmen for making speeches which we would 


have labeled with greatest indignation as 
being not only pacifist but utterly pro- 
German. We should have as a President the 
author of treatises frankly advocating so- 
cialism. We should have a President who, 
although he now derides the idea of Bol- 
shevism taking foothold in England, said i in 
an article written about two years ago, “I 
have been an unswerving hopeful regarding 
the Moscow government. We can 
now take the Moscow Soviet Communist 
Revolutionary Government under our 
wing.’ 

If we had made Philip Snowden our Sec- 
retary of the Treasury we should have had a 
Secretary who, if press records are correct, 
wrote before the Leeds Conference, “This 
next week-end we shall see Britain painted 
red’; and, “Russia has called Great 
Britain into the International Democratic 
fight. We must follow Russia, and 
enthrone Democra’y in this country.” 

If we had found Arthur Ponsonby, second 
in command, in our State Department, we 
should have had an Under Secretary of 
State who had expressed himself about Bol- 
shevism in this way: “‘ Faulty, crude and ill 
advised as it may be, there must be behind 
it an imposing ideal, a spiritual force and a 


' noble incentive which should command our 
| respect and admiration.” 


We should have had in the second place 
in the Navy Department a Frank Hodges, 
and he would have been a speaker who said 


| in 1920, “We have ceased to talk revolu- 


tion and are prepared to act it’’; and again, 
‘We are going to create a first- class eco- 
nomic crisis which will reduce the nation to 
chaos.”’ 

We should have had as Secretary of the 
Interior an Arthur Henderson, who, having 
been in a former cabinet—and in wartime— 
had been driven to resign because without 
consent of his associates or consultation 
with them he had played the part of a rogue 
elephant in socialist conferences to end the 
war and promise, without authority, the 
terms of peace. 

We should have had in our cabinet a 
Josiah Wedgwood, who instead of going to 
India to say the same thing might have said 
in the Philippines, ‘‘Comrades and broth- 
ers, it is better to be dead than to be 
slaves.” 

We should have had in our cabinet a 
Wheatley, who in 1923 would have an- 
nounced that his purpose was “‘to regain 
for the people the possession of the entire 
land.’’ He said in substance at the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party Conference in 1923 
that he would not recognize the right of the 
private owner of land to sit on one side of 
the table and negotiate with the representa- 
tives of the people on the other side as to 
the terms on which they would transfer the 
land. The land was the people’s without re- 
gard to terms; that was the burden of his 
argument. 


The Campbell Case 


I wish it understood that these examples 
of radical thought have been carefully 
combed out by opponents and that many 
‘of the men cited would probably in places 
of responsibility condemn their own former 
words. I do not attempt to weigh at this 
time the personalities cited. I do, nowever, 
point out that the average American must 
realize that class war and socialism and 
even socialism by violent and direct action 
have gone miles farther in Great Britain 
than anything which has come to us. 

Let us look again to make a comparison 
between two countries. 

Suppose that an open letter were written 
and addressed by the old New York Call to 
the soldiers and sailors in the Army and 
Navy. Suppose it read like this: ‘‘ Flesh of 
our flesh and bone of our bone, the Com- 
munist Party calls upon you to begin the 
task of not only organizing passive resist- 
ance when war is declared or when an in- 
dustrial dispute involves you but to 
definitely and categorically let it be known 
that neither in the class war nor a military 
war will you turn your guns on your fellow 
workers but instead will line up with your 
fellow workers in an attack upon exploiters 
and capitalists and will use your arms on 
the side of your own class . . turn your 
weapons on your oppressors.” 


Janua 


Suppose then that radical put 
rejoicing over the circulation of ¢] 
ganda, reported: “‘Governor’ s Ish 
Leavenworth, etc, etc., were plaste 
one end to the other with this m 
The gates of the coast defense a 
service stations received particu 1; 
tion. The poster was put on 7 
stations’ billboards’; and that 
the truth. 

Suppose then that the man whi 
author of this had been arrested 
Harlan Stone, our Attorney-Ge 
given his opinion that this prop 
and this was the stuff which act 
put out in the Campbell case in E 
was seditious. 

Suppose then that Harlan Ste 
other Attorney-General of the 
States, a week after arraignment, 
denly changed his mind and reco 
that no evidence should be offered 
the prisoner should be dischagi ar 

Suppose then that an Adminis 
Washington gave out that repre 
had been made that there had be 
tention to seduce men in the Arm: 
from their duty” and that, in ansy 
communists in the United Sta 
cially announced as follows: ‘ 
to summon as witnesses the 
the United States, the Speaker o 
the Secretary of the Interior, 
ciated with the Second Interna 
of them have been identified 
tions opposing the use of any arme 
in industrial disputes.” j 


The Zinovieff Letter 


Suppose the so-called reds of 
States had said, ‘‘Oh, we have 
lot of this material from speech: 
nent Labor leaders and trade-u 
cluding your Speaker of the Housear! 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

Suppose the so-called reds hi 
said, ‘‘Oh, well, the Government 
and we are only carrying on soci 
logical conclusion, and we boast 
can exert such pressure that pro 
those who break laws will be sto 

Suppose a prominent mem 
House of Representatives said 
as Mr. G. Buchanan said in 


who are at present sitting on 
benches’’—members of the Ad 

Suppose all the communists in 
States claimed openly that the 
had been withdrawn because they 
able to exert effective pressure 
American socialist government. — 

Well, then—and only then— 
have experienced i in radicalism whe 
Britain has just dumped outin hereli 

The case I have just described 


fi 


following produced a Conservatit 
not only because of the Camp 
even more on the general ou 
somehow Russia had its finger rea 
to enter the affairs of Great Brita 
shrewdest British politician I 
says that the election was turn 
national feeling that the Brittle 
no foreign interference such as th 
letter in its internal affairs. The ke € 
supposed to have been sent | 
“friendly ’’ government to stir U 
against another government. __ 
I passed through the excitemen 
Zinovieff-letter incident durin g th 
elections without giving much im 
to it or to the Labor ministers’ 
it was a forgery or to MacDonald's 
position about it. Why bother? A 
sador I had seen exactly such lette 
circulated in the United States; 
material circulated in Genny 
where bales of it were seized in G 
in Switzerland, where I was atte 
international conference. Whene 
tion recognizes Russia diplomat 
gives diplomatic immunity. Ur 
diplomatic immunity—in one for 
other—a certain amount of clasé 
and world revolution propagandi 
ways come in a 
And why not? If Russia is }! 
interested in a certain social réf 
(Continued on Page 133, 


tontinued from Page 130) 


. There is no use in being hypo- 
yut it. In any case, the countries 
eognize Russia have only them- 
blame if the Russian influence is 
sout. Why not? British influence 
about. French influence is spread 
ind in refusal to recognize Russia 
y be only the simple justification 
e we like the British face or the 


»s. If that right is not admitted 
re it ought to be, as I once told 
4a most friendly discussion of the 
1 duties of one state to recognize 
If the British have had a different 
yout it and find Russian influence 
ito Britain and into British labor- 
's, they may protest against direct 
ice in their internal affairs such 


(ing to gain head starts in the 
on of Russia, carries with it so 
gestion of approval of the present 
Government that nations giving 
gnition cannot attempt, having 
\r favor, to frown for safety. If 
2s a burglar to dinner it is difficult 
if the burglar teaches the children 
2lementary knowledge of porch 


Leta days I have listened to 
jatives of the Labor Party denying 
Labor Party is in any sense 
” These men were tinted in 
,ades—and it must be remembered 
Labor Party has enlisted ad- 
sen from the best families. Stanley 
ii the new Conservative Premier, 
3( who is signed on with Labor and 
i run for Parliament against an 
e, to whom Baldwin sent a message 
e| Lord Curzon has a son-in-law 
}jabor Party. Noel Buxton, the 
jinister of Agriculture, is a grad- 
fSambridge, son of a landowner. 
‘revelyan, President of the Board 
vation, is heir to a baronetcy. 
ebb, the Fabian, is an old scholar, 
.0r, With his wife, of vast treatises 
iism. It would be absurd to say 
|Labor Party as a whole is at 
avolutionary. Even some of the 
tive ministers and members of 
at who have just taken the helm 
bitter election period when the 
tates stayed conservative in for- 
jmfort while Great Britain went 
ive in a tower of wrath, will tell 
areal communism has small num- 
ogland—as yet. . 


h Saving Sense of Humor 


ve picked out and set forth shock- 
«ances of certain members of the 
Ibor government, made in mo- 
Ginciting followers or preaching a 
is, during wartime whose danger 
yt2ssened by sincerity of sentiment, 
(ly done so to compare the inroads 
si in America with those in Britain. 
c'the Labor Party men I have 
1 talking in the chimney corner 
oily endeavor to impress one by 
nleration, their caution, and their 
yto follow evolutionary courses 
tin revolutionary courses. 
y ill point out that when the Com- 
t arty applied for affiliation this 
hisonference of the Labor Party by 
Al refused to receive the Com- 
three million negatives to less 
whundred thousand in favor. They 
01; out that only one member of 
it has the Communist label. They 
Tay not tell you that their party, 
€} nearly voted to allow Com- 
) enter their ranks.as individuals. 
W point out that the record of the 
ldof a Labor government is not very 
At there is no gainsaying that mod- 
tie is used by these leaders in 
é nversation. 
Té3 no denial that these men speak 
nt ligence and a sense of responsibil- 
mf remove their hats no horns 
i 


idit. 
thmore the rank and file of the 

tty today, so far as I can judge, 
Ig lbows with it, contains, at the 
ntvery little communist inclination. 
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There is in the older trade-union organi- 
zation a rather stiff backbone of conserva- 
tism, based on a sense of humor and a 
sense of proportion and a deep under- 
current of common sense unlike anything I 
have ever seen in the same groups in Latin, 
German or Russian territory. 

Discussing the elections in Hyde Park a 
violent soap-box orator was addressing 
workingmen about the destruction of the 
capitalistic system, the wage-slave system 
as he called it. Over and over he repeated 
the phrase, ‘An’ there you labor with 
your eye on the clock.” 

One would have said that he was making 
a deep impression until a voice from the 
crowd said, ‘Beggin’ yer pardon, guv’nor, 
I suppose you’re tryin’ to tell us to take an 
oh off the clock and put it on the boss’ 
safe.” 

There was a whole-hearted shout of 
laughter and the crowd strolled toward 
another group around another speaker in 
the manner of men and women seeking 
entertainment by passing from cage to cage 
of a menagerie. 


Drawing:Room Theorists 


It is true that the Labor Party is made 
up of a variety of elements. The bulk of it 
is accounted for by real facts of life in 
Great Britain—real poverty, real hardship, 
real unemployment and real class distinc- 
tions. The bulk of it is not interested so 
much at the moment in revolution—or 
evolution; it is interested in relief. Lloyd 
George was asking me the other day 
whether I could not distinguish between 
conditions in a country where laborers go 
to their jobs in motor cars and the roofs of 
tenements are covered with radio aérials, 
and those in a country where the slums of 
Sheffield and Glasgow are not widely mis- 
representative of general conditions of 
poverty and general inadequacy of housing. 
I told him that I could distinguish, that I 
attributed the greater strength of radicalism 
in Britain to the realities of the require- 
ments for relief. But such herd instincts, 
whipped up by suffering, almost always 
result in driving the sufferers toward that 
leadership and that cause or movement 
which promises not the surest and most 
dependable relief but the most immediate 
and most radical measure. The average 
British worker is no propagandist. On the 
whole, he distrusts programs and theories. 
At present those who constitute the mil- 
lions behind the Labor Party are not 
devotees of a political philosophy or of 
programs or schemes; they are merely 
clamoring for betterment in the best way 
they know how. 

Those leaders of the Labor Party— 
actual workmen leaders or drawing-room 
theorists, or capitalist and landowners’ sons 
who have been filled with zeal to correct 
injustice—are mistaken if they believe the 
bulk of their followers are also political 
theorists; the fact is that the bulk of their 
followers are with them not because of the 
remedies proposed but because of the com- 
plaint itself. 

But what if all that is so? The facts 
remain, even after this election, that the 
movement expressed by the Labor Party is 
still living and perhaps stronger than ever; 
that it is essentially a movement of social- 
ism; that it is essentially a movement of 
class conflict; that, at a time when a long 
view would indicate that Great Britain and 
the empire will only prosper both at the top 
and bottom, through unity, the Labor 
Party is the trustee of the doctrine of 
division, dissension and of change without 
guaranties to anyone, rich or poor, that 
good result will follow. 

As I see it, the Conservative triumph 
was accomplished by a moment of Bol- 
shevist phobia which drew all the old maids 
and retired gentlemen out to the polls, 
which required in substance a tacit if not 
open agreement of Conservatives and Lib- 
erals to arrange their candidacies and their 
voting so as to whip Labor at any cost, 
which required a good deal of hysterical fire 
alarm in the press. 

The world can herald that result as a 
great conservative reaction and an indi- 
cation of return to safety and sanity and 
whatever else you call it. I do not. 

When I talked with MacDonald I was 
tempted to ask him whether he might con- 
sider that the defeat of the Labor govern- 
ment had immensely strengthened the 
strategic position of the Labor Party. 

First of all, while the Conservatives 
gained an overwhelming majority of par- 
liamentary seats Labor gained nearly a 
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million and a quarter new votes; compared 
with the last election and considering the 
differences as to uncontested seats the gain 
was something like 25 per cent. 

As one Conservative writer on political 
subjects has pointed out, the combined 
Conservative and Liberal vote for all 
practical purposes can be called the anti- 
socialist vote, and amounted to about 
eleven million after the battle line had been 
drawn. Labor polled five and a half mil- 
lion. That means that a third of the voters 
in Great Britain—in spite of the proposed 
Russian loan, two-thirds to be spent in 
England, which Lloyd George describes as 
“loaning a bankrupt thru’pence so he can 
use two to buy from you two penny buns 
and can spend the other on his tram fare 
home’’; in spite of the Campbell case; in 
spite of the Zinovieff letter; in spite of a 
general impression that the MacDonald 
Labor government was suffering from 
pressure of extremists—went to the polls 
and voted what amounts to aSocialist ticket. 

It means that Britain is facing the fact 
that it has on hand an organized minority 
which with a cause good or bad, wise or 
unwise, is the pleader and champion of a 
class which, whatever it may argue, is 
lined up for one group against another, 
which denies that it is communist but does 
not hesitate to advocate nationalization of 
production, distribution and exchange, 
which allows its orators to rejoice that with 
a middle party wiped out there are now 
only two camps and one battle. 

Great Britain now sees that ‘His 
Majesty’s Opposition” in Parliament, as 
they call now the Labor Party, is no longer 
a political party as Parliament has known 
political parties. No longer is the real 
battle over what the government shall do; 
the challenge concerns what the govern- 
ment shall be. 

It is useless for my friends in the Labor 
Party to explain to me that they are not 
representatives of an organized minority 
engaged in some kind of class conflict. The 
name tells the truth about that! It is not 
a Liberal Party, a British Party, a National 
Party, a Reform Party, a Unity Party. It 
is the Labor Party, and that name is less 
descriptive of a political party than it is of 
an organized minority cutting as it has cut 
the nation into two antagonistic camps. 


Asquith and Lloyd George 


The election means something else. It 
means that the Liberal Party—the party 
proposing to be a buffer between two ex- 
tremes—has been wiped out. The Labor 
Party chortles about this. The Die-Hards 
chortle. But it is none the less a great 
tragedy. 

Possibly this tragedy is due to the Liberal 
Party leadership itself. Between Asquith 
and Lloyd George, men of quite different 
types in principles and personalities, the 
Liberal Party’s power and place slipped 
away. It would be difficult to look about 
the world and find a man more able to lead 
on principle than Asquith, now seventy- 
two; it would be difficult to find in the 
world a man more able to lead through an 
emergency of war—or of subtlety—than 
Lloyd George. From the former there 
flows a stream of cultivated poise and 
generous wisdom; from the latter an 
eternal source of subtlety and understand- 
ing of human nature which in some years of 
acquaintance I have never known to be 
bitter or directed intentionally against the 
general welfare of mankind. But the 
leadership of the Liberals under Lloyd 
George grew to have the odors which the 
British disliked. Whatever the facts may 
be, the man—and Lloyd George is one of 
the big men of the world—who had carried 
England through the dark stresses of the 
war, impressed his own people finally as too 
subtle, too prone to quarrel with Poincaré, 
too ready to set up alliance with the rich 
and dictatorial influences of the press, too 
ready to gain political power in exchange 
for giving away titles and decorations, too 
hard pressed to last. 

And so today the Liberal Party—the 
middle-course party, perhaps tainted a 
little from both extremes, in emergency 
trying to straddle between conservatism 
and radicalism without hewing to its own 
line, opportunist under one leadership, 
feeble under another—is almost rubbed 
out. And this is a tragedy because it ac- 
centuates the thing which Wheatley chooses 
to call ‘‘the two armed camps and the one 
battle.” 

What were the election returns which 
Labor meetings cheered? Not so much the 
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ACHINE operation is trying to 

the eyes, especially with glaring 
or misplaced lights. When eyes tire, 
the brain and muscles also slow down, 
reducing efficiency. 


Daylight is the best working light be- 
cause Nature made it right for eyes. 
That is why every Emeralite has a spe- 
cial device that changes ordinary electric 
light into soft, eye-saving daylite. 


Emeralites please operators, increase 
output and promote accuracy. Under 
their restful glow eyes work con- 
tentedly throughout the day. 


Model illustrated will fit any desk and 
is a profitable investment for the office. 
It saves typists’ eyes and employers’ 
dollars. 


Give your business this inexpensive 
eye-insurance— promote comfort and 
efficiency—reduce upkeep by stand- 
ardizing on these good looking sight- 
savers—Emeralite your office—pro- 
tect the eyes that serve you. 


Ideal for reading, writing or sewing at home. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded and are 
the only lamps having the Daylite Attach- 
ment. Look for trade mark. It is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Buy them by name. 


Sold by office supply and electrical 

dealers. Booklet illustrating over 50 

patterns in color sent upon receipt 
of coupon with dealer’s name. 


This Emeralite Attachment 
changes ordinary electric light 
into soft, eye-saving daylite. No 
glare—better visibility. Use 
50 watt Type B Mazda Lamp. 
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KIND TO THE EYES 


H.G.McFADDIN & CO., 37 Warren St., N.Y. 
Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 Years 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 


“Tt’s a joy to live with 


Good Hardware” 


eee in one’s kitchen—where cupboard and 
cabinet doors are forever on the swing and draw- 
ers and closets are opened forty times a day. 


You want Good Hardware—Corbin there. Dutiful 
hinges to swing cabinet and pantry doors with alertness. 
Cupboard catches and turns that serve without argu- 
ment. Drawer pulls that cheerfully respond to hurried 
hands. Good Hardware is indeed a joy to live with. 


Did you ever notice how many good buildings are 
equipped with Good Hardware—Corbin? Thousands 
upon thousands. Corbin designs and makes hardware 
to answer the specific requirements of every type of good 
building—houses, office and public buildings, schools, 
churches, factories, stores. Their owners rely on Corbin. 


Let us send you the interesting story ‘“Good Buildings 
Deserve Good Hardware”’ 


P2So-R* GO RB UN ees ocodacr 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
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defeat of Conservatives as the defeat of 
Liberals. When it was announced that a 
truly great statesman—Asquith—had been 
defeated by his constituency they went 
mad. Why? Because it helped to define 
the cleavage! Because it tended to divide 
Britain into two camps and define one 
battle. 

Privately the retiring Labor ministers 
have failed to conceal their joy that this is 
so. Speaking to their own groups they 
have gone into ecstasies because of the 
elimination of everything—the Liberal 
Party—which prevents the battle between 
the forces of the system as it is and the 
system as they conceive it ought to be 
being clearly drawn. It is not an accurate 
but a rough comparison to say that if the 
Democratic Party had been almost com- 
pletely wiped out in our last election the 
La Follette group might have rejoiced. In 
Britain the cleavage is much more dis- 
tinct—it is socialist bent versus anti- 
socialist bent. 

And now the American who desires to 
look forward to the future leadership, 
control and indeed the destiny of Great 
Britain may weigh the present situation. 
Even the Conservatives, with a temporary 
triumph behind them and a probable three 
or four years of power before them, are in a 
perplexity. 

What are the facts they face? They face 
these facts: The empire, as an empire, has 
never had so many problems. The doctrine 
of self-determination has inflamed peoples 
incapable perhaps of self-government to 
demand autonomy. The best of skilled and 
trained civil servants killed off in the war 
has left a personnel less skilled and less 
efficient in colonial administration. India 
is restive. Egypt has squirmed away. The 
Mohammedan world is not so supine or so 
friendly. The East challenges the morals 
and the guidance of the Occident on general 
principles. The same Indians, Chinese, 
Egyptians, Arabs, South Africans who even 
now in practice would give their all to have 
the guidance, protection, administration of 
the British and other Occidental powers, on 
theory will repudiate so far as possible the 
idea that they need guidance or will toler- 
ate control or patronage. Bolshevist propa- 
ganda is loosened on China, India and the 
Near Hast. Imperial administration and 
imperial experiment have become no longer 
sources of riches and assets; they have 
gone toward higher taxes and accounting 
losses. The Irish unsettlement will not 
end. The Dominions, still loyal, never- 
theless require new consultation and new 
representation. 


British Pluck 


England used to be a tight little island, 
protected by a fleet from invasion. When 
Balfour was First Lord of the Admiralty 
during the war, I remember the joy which 
came into his face when an American said 
to him, “‘The British fleet is the haunches 
of Britain. They cannot throw you farther 
back than onto your haunches.’”’ But now 
the advance in developments of submarines, 
airplanes, airships and bombing power has 
created new conditions. Even before the 
war was atan end, it was an open secret that 
plans were formulated to remove a large 
part of the London population to the north 
in case German occupation of Channel 
ports cut off the necessary food supply of 
the British metropolis. The tight little 
island is tight no more. 

In diplomacy aimed at control or balance 
of one force against another on the Euro- 
pean Continent no statesman in Europe will 
deny that Great Britain since the war has 
lost ground. The armed corridor between 
Russia and Germany, the Little Entente, 
the decision as to preéminence in the 
Mediterranean, economic participation in 
Germany’s recovery, authority to prevent 
dangerous crises in European selfishness— 
have not been in the hands which would 
have dealt with them a quarter of a 
century ago. International conferences 
inspired by the British have presented a 
marked record of failure. Attempts to 
engage the United States in joint endeavors, 
which some interpret as being for high ends 
and others as international cat’s-paw oper- 
ations, have not produced a great deal of 
comfort. 

Above all, this tight little island without 
much whining and with a tremendous 
sacrifice inspiring in its sportsmanship and 
courage, even to Britain’s enemies and 
critics, was left by the war in much more 
difficulty than British silence or the world’s 
careless observation would disclose. 
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of their own lunatic fringe—their present 
gurgling Die-Hard extremists— become the 
trustees of Britain’s liberalism for national 
unity and world tolerance. 

All the signs are against unity and 
liberalism falling into the hands of Labor, 
“His Majesty’s Opposition,” or into the 
hands of the Conservatives. 

And the prospects for resurrection of the 
old Liberal Party leadership are slim. I 
have seen both Asquith and Lloyd George. 
One of them is one of the finest statesmen 
in heart and head in the world. But 
Asquith is seventy-two and has just lost 
his seat. The other is the most dexterous 
and on the whole the most winning and 
youthful and achieving figure in world 
affairs I know. But Lloyd George has 
seen too many storms, the winds of time 
have blown him off too many courses. He 
has been forced into too many compromises. 


Leadership and Unity 


And yet, with a Liberal Party almost 
wiped out, with a Conservative majority 
feeling a tremendous sense of responsibility 
like a personality which has been given its 
last chance, and a Labor Party probably 
more than willing to win over liberalism 


with pretended sacrifice of all direct action, 


all subversive doctrines, all extreme social- 
ist measures, I cannot see much before the 
British except—as Wheatley says and as 
most militant Laborites say—two camps 
and one battle. 

Great Britain must decide. 

A powerful and, I regret to say, a partly 
hysterical victory of Conservatives has 
stemmed the tide of a costly and partly 
hysterical clamor for a divided household— 
a clamor for the very thing Great Britain 
can least afford. 

But Great Britain within five years cer- 
tainly must decide. 

The only escapes from that decision are 
probably those which in the time to come 
will be open to all of us who believe that 
national unity is a greater cause than any 
organized minority, that a machinery of 
government which will crank up and run 
is more important than all the theories and 
causes in the world which no matter how 
much we love them and pet them will not 
work. 

The first escape is a conservative leader- 
ship big enough to be liberal. This is just 
within the reach of Great Britain today— 
perhaps within our own reach too. 

The second is a new strong leadership of 
a new liberalism founded upon national 
unity. This leadership is the greatest call 
to youth which politics in this day can give. 

I hope for it because I, for one, knowing 
all I have been able to learn of Europe and 
my own country, never wish to decide 
between Moscow and old-guardism. 

That bald choice is so unnecessary! It is 
so easily averted by the kind of leadership 
which even conservatives may be trained 
for. It is so unnecessary if the Coolidges 
and Baldwins of this world having in- 
tegrity have also the will and courage and 
the freedom to turn their backs on the 
apostles of conservative hysteria, con- 
servative fears, conservative selfishness, 
conservative intrigue. There are better 
things for conservatism than these. Other- 
wise 

Great Britain must decide. 
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Use Drano 


in lazy drains 


—watch them wake up 


Here’s a drain cleaner that will open up 


the seat of the trouble—clean out the drain 


that clogged drain in a hurry—go right to | 
| 


and keep it clean. 
Just pour in Drano—add water according 


to directions on the can. See how it bubbles 


and boils—scouring like a scrub-brush as it 
dissolves the grease, hair, lint, animal and 
vegetable matter that accumulate in the 


drain and make it sulk. Then flush out with 


water—and the drain flows free—the ob- 
struction is gone. 

Drano purifies and sterilizes, too—keeps 
drains sanitary and free from refuse. 
patented—you’ve never seen anything like out. 
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Keep a can of Drano handy 


Thousands of housewives are using Drano 
regularly—in kitchen sink, lavatory, bath 
tub and laundry tubs—keeping the drains 
active and the pipes clean. 

And remember—Drano positively 
will not harm porcelain, enamel or 
plumbing. 

If not at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store, send 25c for a full sized can. 
Drackett Chemical Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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Drains Frozen? 
Drano will 
thaw them! 


Pour a little Drano 


down frozen drains. 


It’s 


The 


Hotels, restaurants, apartment houses, 
barber shops and beauty shops also use 
Drano regularly to avoid the nuisance 
and expense of stopped-up drains. 


Drano’s heating, bub- 
bling, boiling action 
will quickly thaw them 
Try it. 
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Room to Grow 
and Prosper/ 


¢ Roe, 


to invest your industry and capital where 
there is room to grow.and prosper? * 
It is here for you in El Paso, not alone bet- 


[ee that what you want? An opportunity 


ter possibilities for business, farming or pro- 
fessional work, but greater enjoyment from 
living where there are sunshine, blue skies 
and year ‘round, healthful, outdoor life. 


Come This Winter 


Why not plan to come this winter and see 
what the West really offers? Here is a city 
that has doubled its population every ten years 
for the last forty. It is the Gateway to Old 
Mexico and commercial center for an area as 
large as United States east of the Mississippi. 


Thousands of acres of rich, irrigated, river-silt lands 
in the Rio Grande Valley grow money-making crops of 
cotton, alfalfa, fruit and garden truck. 


Qcents Visit Old Mexico 
Mead From El Paso six cents car fare 


will take you to interesting Old 
Mexico. No passports required. 
All railroads grant ten-day stop- 
overs. 

Take the first step now. Send 
the coupon for “‘E/ Paso and the 
New Southwest’ and get an accurate, 
impartial story of the Southwest— 
where there is room to grow and 
prosper. 


[GATEWAY CLUB 35 | 


600 Chamber of Commerce Building 
| El Paso, Texas 


| 
| 
| Please send me the free booklet, | 
| “El Paso and the New Southwest.’’ | 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Your $3.00 unconditionally 

returned if at end of 10 

days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Direct to you from the 


largest typewriter fac- 


tory of its kind in the world by our money saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS soa"wit‘not | 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 
Explaining Shipman 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Ward's wonderful 


system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
. bout the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


Please send me 

a copy of your 
free book of facts, 
explaining bargain offer. 


Mfg. Company . 
2751 Shipman Building 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chicago 
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EVEN in acute conditions 

you gain instant relief. The 
ACTUAL CAUSE is removed. 
< Enjoy all forms of exercise 
without a trace of pain. You really get a pair of NEW 
FEET. Dr. Simm’s Arch and Ankle supporters replace 
disorganized bones, hold the arch in position, immediately 
relieving painful pressure, and as you walk the weakened 
muscles are strengthened and foot troubles corrected. 
Physicians and Surgeons recommend them. AT YOUR 
DEALERS or sent postpaid, $1.50 each; $2.75 a pair. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money refunded. 
State shoe size. FREE descriptive circular on request. 


CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. Est. 66 Years 
Suite 201 Quenzer Bldg. 79 Reade St., N. Y. C. 
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THE MAKING OF A STOCKBROKER 


little Scotchman, MacNeil. He was highly 
efficient. If they arrived at some point 
where a commodious dahabeah should have 
been waiting, as promised by the tourist 
office in Cairo, and there was no sign 
of said craft in sight, before the chronic 
kicker of the party could express his pained 
surprise that the tourist office had flunked 
again, MacNeil just went ahead and got a 
dahabeah somehow, somewhere. He char- 
tered it or bought it or built one, and the 
party got off as per schedule, and MacNeil 
did not talk about it. He never fumed or 
fussed or fretted. He listened patiently to all 
sorts of complaints about the food and the 
fleas and the heat and thesand and the smells 
and the bazaars’ graft and the fakers, and 
he never said it wasn’t in his list of duties. 
Nobody ever peeved him and nothing ever 
flustered him. He was always polite, cheer- 
ful and close-mouthed. When he spoke, it 
was always in a pleasant tone of voice. 

One day Beverly Tucker, the American 
taffy king, who began business with thirty- 
two dollars of his own and what little more 
he could borrow from optimistic friends 
and lived to advertise himself into a fortune 
of millions, found himself alone on the daha- 
beah with the tourist-office man, who had 
just untangled another difficulty. . 

“T say, Mac,’ asked Beverly Tucker 
amicably, ‘“how much are you making on 
this job?” 

““D’ye mean my wages?” 

ce Vieg 2 

“Five hundred pounds a year,” an- 
nounced MacNeil. It was plainly to be 
seen that the little Scotchman thought it 
no end of a good berth. 


Tucker’s Sure:Thing Bet 


“How would you like a job with me at 
$10,000 a year?”’ asked Tucker blandly. 

Now MacNeil was young and, being 
Scotch, was ambitious and did not look 
But certain forms 
of jocularity might indicate certain forms 
of dementia or they might spring from an 
overdeveloped or Americanized sense of 
humor. 

Playing safe, MacNeil watched Tucker’s 
face intently and asked innocently: “‘What 
was that, Mr. Tucker?” 

“‘T asked you how you would like to work 
for me for $10,000 a year?”’ 

MacNeil showed that he was Scotch 


| by cautiously answering Tucker’s question 


with one of his own: ‘Doing what?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Tucker. 

“Then I’ll have to think it over, Mr. 
Tucker.” 

“Very well,” said Tucker. ‘Tell me 
tomorrow.” 

The next day MacNeil sought the Amer- 
ican taffy king. 

“T say, Mr. Tucker?” 

“Yes, Mac.” 

“Tl go with you.” 

Tucker looked at him unsmilingly. At 
length he said: ‘‘I still don’t know what 
you'll have to do.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Tucker,” said 
MacNeil, already talking American. 

““Mac,”’ asked Tucker curiously, “what, 
exactly, is the difference in my offer between 
yesterday and today?” 

“T thought about it last night.”’ 

“And what did you think that made you 
accept today?”’ 

“T thought that I would be making 
$10,000 a year,” answered Mac. 

“And that was enough?” 

One NOsa 

“What else was there?” 

“That I’d be working for you.” 

“You’re on!” laughed Tucker. 

Well, Tucker brought MacNeil back to 
America with him. He told a Chicago 
friend, a banker, what he had done. 

“You don’t know he’ll be worth that to 
you,”’ remarked the banker. 

“Certainly I know it.” .. 

“No, you don’t. You’re taking a chance 
that he will be.” 

“So are you taking a chance when you 
cross the street on a rainy day,’ said 
Tucker, “only my risk issmaller. I’ve seen 
this chap in action; watched him for weeks. 
He always managed to do well and on 


| schedule time whatever he had been hired 


to do; and he never made a fuss about it. 
His patience was colossal and his cheerful- 
ness extraordinary. He had a head and he 
used it—and he was always on time. No 
friction. No breakdown. What in blazes 


(Continued from Page 30) 


do you want me to do, wait until he is 
president of your bank before I hire him as 
office boy? I bet on a sure thing when I 
bet that I could get $10,000 worth of him a 
Care 
4 ““You saw him on his own job. You don’t 
even know what job you'll find for him 
here.” 

“The job is easier to find than the man. 
I’ve been selling taffy to the American peo- 
ple for twenty-five years. Now, Bill, you 
just watch me get my $10,000 worth out of 
little MacNeil,’ said Tucker. 

Today little MacNeil is the vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Tucker 
Taffy Company and is making a good deal 
more than $10,000 a year. Tucker found a 
good investment on a dahabeah on the Nile. 
He put money and friendliness into it. It 
has paid him good dividends—in cash and 
in comfort. 

Now, Tucker for years made millions out 
of his taffy business, but he spent them as 
fast as he made them. His outlet was ad- 
vertising. His sales increased steadily. In 
thirty years of taffy making and taffy sell- 
ing he spent $42,000,000. And then came 
the war and the increased costs of produc- 
tion and, on top of that, the surtaxes. And 
when peace came the surtaxes remained. 
Conditions were such that the need to re- 
capitalize his business became more and 
more urgent. Finally he came to us. He 
had bought stocks. and bonds for invest- 
ment through one of our branches and he 
had heard of us from friends. We brought 
out a big issue of Tucker stock. It showed 
net earnings of close to 15 per cent per 
annum. It was a successful deal from our 
standpoint—that is, we sold all the stock to 
customers who were glad to get it. 

However, the point I wish to make is 
this: The price at which we sold the stock 
made the market value of the capital stock 
something like $65,000,000. The actual 
value of the physical assets of the company 
was under $30,000,000. In the old days we 
would have heard shrieks of ‘‘ Water! 
Water!” and we might have had trouble in 
disposing of the stock. Certainly we would 
have had a dickens of a time trying to sell 
it to investors. In the case of the Tucker 
Taffy Company stock we were selling an 
intangible but none the less real asset—to 
wit, the goodwill. 


The Case of Tucker Taffy 


That item was properly capitalized. For 
many years the bulk of the profits had been 
put back into the business. It was not used 
to enlarge the plant or to increase the acre- 
age under roof, but to enlarge and improve 
the merchandising machinery—that is, de- 
veloping the most important part of the 
business—the selling end—by advertising. 
Forty-two millions of dollars went into that 
part of the plant. Where do you find that 
item in the inventory? It was a cash out- 
lay and it must come under the head of 
goodwill. The reason why the Tucker 
Taffy Company does a gross business of 
$1,000,000 a week is that same cash outlay. 
There is nothing illusory or aqueous about 
the net profits of several millions a year 
legitimately paid out in dividends to the 
stockholders who paid for the goodwill as 
well as for the bricks and mortar of the 
factory buildings. Since the stock was 
brought out by us the price has risen nearly 
20 per cent, because instead of yelling 
“Water!” the public today knows that 
what it buys or sells when it buys or sells 
Tucker Taffy stock is plant plus goodwill; 
also Tucker’s genius and the world’s fond- 
ness for a good sweet. 

You will remember that our first success- 
ful venture in modern stock selling was in 
Allenby Automobile stock, and we followed 
it with Western Motors, later selling other 
issues of other motor stocks. We were very 
successful with most of these, and having 
been pioneers in that field we felt we had an 
inside track on such business. It was 
natural that we should think well of the 
stocks of certain companies engaged in the 
manufacture of the more important auto- 
mobile accessories. Of these companies the 
one I had my eye on from the first, by rea- 
son of the excellence of its product and the 
magnitude of its sales, was the Jenkins 
Ignition Device Company. 

The business was not only profitable but 
so well conducted that it had every indica- 
tion of permanence. The company made 
the simplest and best device in the market, 
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carried it as part of their stock 
Its history was practically the } 
development of the American) 
industry. For twenty years 6 
family had owned, managed at 
the works in Ohio. They took g3 
their plant, in their reputatio 
workmen and in their home 
their workmen and fellow tol 
for them a sort of pride and loy/ 
to describe without gushing. 
The principal owner was 
eldest of the Jenkins brothers;} 
Jenkinses were unusually able |i 
and excellent specimens of 
Western American. This I ¢ 
high praise. I had a mutual i 
duce me to George R. Jenkins 
my hardest to induce him tok 
his family’s business so as tc¢ 
public to come in as his partn} 
couldn’t see it. i 


Mr. Jenkins Obdul 


and all the better makes of : 


I explained as eloquently as | 
I not only did not wish him to })1 
control of his property but ta 
insist with all my might on hit 
substantial majority of the 3 
were anxious to buy from him# 
the general public—a big bloc 
stock, provided the Jenkins ks 
tinued to be Jenkins managed. |] 
interest and pride in the sucess 
perity of the business must bep 
and I knew of no better way ta 
remaining in control. In oth 
insisted on buying a minority ire 

He listened with the exquisi 
of a man who has made up his} 
let you know how patient he i 
to you at all. 

After I was done speaking, } 
dear Mr. Wing, I have all the 
possibly need and I have all 4 
I can handle. Our first tb 
thought we had when we startt 
ness—is still our chief aim, wh! 
duce the best we can. By stig 
we have earned a name repu't 
has given us the trade and the) 
are so anxious to make sure wi 
out the best device that can 
anybody anywhere that we di 
assemble it. We make every | 
the raw material up. It is i 
process, but the quality is the}. 
that our family might make§ 
year more if we were less fin}l 
appeal particularly to any of 5 
have all the money we want. f 
corporation we’d be under pri 
troduce economies in order ton 
dividend rate in order to put 
of the stock. As we-are, wel 
think best. Ours is a Jenkins y 
by the Jenkins brothers. A ¢ 
rather to be chosen than greati 
ticularly when you already ha’ 
We have no conflicts of opinioia 
or squabbles about the divide) 
the annoyances that attend mi 
boards of directors of corporat 


“‘T told you I insisted on yo 
at the head of it and in full cott 
business,”’ I said. ‘‘We don’{as 
more than that you should kee¢|¢ 
the business the way you havin 
you started it. That’s what wew 
from you because that is whey 
sell to our customers. But we Illi 
that your interests would be bit 
recapitalizing your business ii 
part of it to the public. I knw 
all the riches you need. I di 
give you more riches, but to ei 
better the character of the rh 
ready have. I wish to make Ol 
more liquid, not merely great«’ 

“TI am just as much obligeci 


I'll be delighted to show ourpli 
ever you are in town. But our) 
never be for sale,”’ said Georgi 
“Well,” I told him, “I a 
won’t let us do you a good ti 
We have the market to sell the 
it may not be here when yo 
mind and come around to our 
(Continued on Page 
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uthern Pacific 
‘ports on Victor 


One-model manufacture permits production of a 
million-dollar capacity, full-size standard keyboard 
adding machine at $100. Adds, lists, subtracts, 
multiplies and divides, has non-add, sub-total, 


“ Since November, 1922, we have purchased 
58 of these machines. Their service is very 
satisfactory. They fill a long-felt want. 
(Signed ) Southern Pacific Lines, T. O. Edwards, Auditor.” 


P 


When a mighty railroad writes as Southern Pacific 
does, it proves beyond question Victor’s ability to 
meet fully all requirements of big business. Surely, 
then, there can be no doubt of the fitness of the 
Victor for the small business, too. The names 
above—a few of the 60,000 users— show how 
widely Victor is serving American industry. 


repeat and calculating keys, triple visibility and 
totals with one stroke of the speedy handle. Light 
weight, portable, long-lived. 


Write for folder, “Insurance No Company Will 
Write”. Phone or write the nearest of our 1200 
dealers for free trial. Victor Adding Machine 
Company, 319 North Albany Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Free Trial— Monthly Payments—Unreservedly Guaranteed 


VICTOR uxt. 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

“Don’t worry about that,’”’ said George 
Jenkins rather grimly. Then he shook 
hands with me as friendly as anything. 

That was in 1916, shortly after our Al- 
lenby promotion. Of course I tried again. 
As regular as clockwork at least twice a 
year I would ask Jenkins to accept our 
proposition. But he merely smiled and re- 
marked he guessed not. 

George Jenkins had a friend, Timothy J. 
Harrison, who was president of the Har- 
rison Steel Castings Company. They came 
from the same town, went to the same 
school as boys, went to work in the same 
shop—the Whitlock Engine Company—on 
the same day, worked together, advanced 
together, and finally both quit the Whitlock 
Engine Company on the same day and each 
went to work for himself, Harrison in steel 
castings and George Jenkins in the manu- 
facture of an important automobile acces- 
sory. They prospered greatly and their 
friendship continued unimpaired. 

Our firm had brought out an issue of 
Harrison stock. It was a successful opera- 
tion, for not only did the market price go 
up but we were able to develop a national 
market for the stock. I may say that at 
first we met from Harrison pretty much the 
same objections that we heard from Jen- 
kins. Harrison also was proud of what his 
name stood for. He had begun in a small 
way and had expanded amazingly. Indeed, 
it was the very magnitude of his industrial 
and financial success that enabled us even- 
tually to swing the deal, for his lawyers 
agreed with us that if he were to die and 
leave to his family his holdings of the stock 
of his own company, the sorrowing heirs 
would be faced with the necessity of having 
to live exclusively on the steel-castings in- 
dustry and sink or swim with it. And, 
worse still, they would own stock of a close 
corporation for which there was no ready 
market. So his lawyers advised Harrison to 
recapitalize as we suggested, and not only 
get some cash for some of his property, but 
also make a market on which to sell more 
stock if it ever became necessary to do so. 
He agreed and we brought out his stock 
and made a national market for it. 

One day Harrison died. He was a fine 
man—a good friend and a valued customer. 
Well, we were able, a few months later, to 
convert a large block of Harrison stock into 
cash, thereby making it possible for the 
executors to carry out, under the orders of 
the court, the wishes of our late friend, and 
pay bequests and donations specified in 
his will. 


What Converted Jenkins 


I imagine that Harrison’s sudden death 
made George Jenkins do a heap of thinking 
about his own affairs. One of Harrison’s 
executors happened to tell him one day how 
well we were making out in the sale of mil- 
lions of dollars of Harrison Steel Castings 
stock and congratulating the Harrison heirs 
on their father’s foresight. The following 
week Jenkins called at my office. He had an 
account with us and we had been getting 
occasional orders from him; chiefly invest- 
ment purchases of stocks or bonds. 

He got down to business right off. 

“Mr. Wing, I once told you I would 
never part with any of my Jenkins stock, 
didn’t I?” 

“Yes, you did, and it is about time you 
changed your mind,’ I said. 

“You still think I ought to do it?” 

“Tl always think,” I said, “‘that you 
ought to reduce your ownership without 
losing control of the property. The money 
you and your brothers would get from sell- 
ing, say, a 25 or 380 per cent interest in the 
business, could be invested in tax-exempt 
bonds. At this moment you are paying to 
the Federal Government as high as fifty- 
eight cents out of every dollar of your 
yearly profits. You are letting Uncle Sam 
take most of your income away from you 
without any compensating advantage to 
you or anybody else. By shifting a part of 
your fortune from your accessory business 
to tax-exempts, you not only save money 
but diversify your investments. Also your 
income won’t vanish altogether if hard 
times should come to the automobile 
makers. Moreover, if after you adequately 
recapitalize your business, you should let us 
sell a part of it to the public, you will de- 
velop a market on which you can sell Jen- 
kins stock for cash at a moment’s notice, 
without having to sacrifice it or spend 
months trying to find a buyer. Your stock 
may be earning 20 per cent net per annum, 
but you cannot sell any great quantity of it 
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on a basis that will be fair to you. But if 
you do what I suggest, all you would have 
to do would be to give us an order to sell so 
many thousands of shares and we’d go over 
to the exchange and do it. Moreover, you 
should remember that the inheritance 
taxes are high. There is no open market for 
your Jenkins stock, so, when in the fullness 
of time you are gathered to your fathers, 
the internal-revenue experts will appraise 
the value of your estate. It may be a fact 
that your business could not be sold for a 
cent over $10,000,000. But you can bet 
your life that if your net earnings are, say, 
$2,500,000 a year, Uncle Sam will tell you 
that your stock is to be valued on a 10 or 12 
per cent basis, which will mean inheritance 
taxes figured on a basis of a value of $20,- 
000,000 or $25,000,000 for your estate. 
Where are your heirs going to raise the mil- 
lions of cash needed to pay the tax? Sell a 
block to some banker who knows you sim- 
ply have to sell? Do you see any capitalists 
falling all over themselves to pay your exec- 
utors a high price for what must be sold?” 


American Business Honesty 


“Well, if, instead of all that, you recap- 
italize the Jenkins business adequately and 
sell a block of the new stock to us, you will 
get a large amount of cash to buy tax- 
exempts with, you will have a market for 
all your stock, and coincidently make the 
general public your partners.” 

“There is something in what you say,” 
admitted Jenkins so grudgingly that I in- 
stantly asked him: “When do you wish us 
to make an offer for a third of your capital 
stock?” 

“T am ready to consider one any time,” 
said Jenkins. 

“No time like the present,” I said. 

So I began to ask Jenkins all manner of 
questions about his business, all of which he 
answered promptly and frankly. The more 
he told me the surer I became that it would 
be a desirable deal for everybody. 

“From what you tell me,” I said to him, 
“T should say your capital stock should 
consist of 1,000,000 shares of no par value. 
We could sell 300,000 without any trouble. 
Your net earnings justify a dividend rate 
that would make that stock worth be- 
tween thirty-five and forty dollars a share.” 

“Oh, the dickens!” shouted George 
Jenkinsinahorror-stricken voice. ‘‘Never!” 

I thought he thought I was giving his 
stock away, so I said, emphatically: ‘The 
public won’t pay more than that, and I 
wouldn’t ask them to.” 

“T should hope not!” he exploded. 
“Just because you have customers who 


will take your advice is no reason why you~ 


should stick them.” 

“What?” I asked him, puzzled. 

“The price is too high,” he said. 

“Not at all,” I denied. “‘We figure on 
selling your stock to the public at a price 
that will yield the buyer about 10 per cent 
on his money and in addition share in any 
future increase in the profits of a well- 
managed and growing business. We have a 
right to assume that you will continue to 
grow for some years to come. You would 
be keeping up the record you have made 
from the start. That deal is good for the 
public and equally good for you.” 

“Yes,” he growled, ‘‘it’s all right for me. 
I am for doing all the business I can, but 
always on a conservative basis. I-don’t 
want any inflation.” 

“Mr. Jenkins,” I said to him, ‘‘we are as 
conservative as they make them. Usually 
we are the ones that have to insist on con- 
servatism. I gave you a price figure only 
tentatively, after hearing from your own 
lips what your earnings were. I suggest we 
leave those details for later on. Get back 
home and consult with your brothers, and 
if you all wish to let us sell to the general 
public a one-third interest in the Jenkins 
business we’ll send our experts to go over 
your books and inspect your plant.” 

“What’s that for?’”’ He was frowning. 

“To determine what would be a fair 
price for your property—fair to you and 
fair to the buyers,”’ I said. 

“‘T’ll tell you right here and now: I think 
$20,000,000 is a fair price,” said Mr. Jen- 
kins. “But $35,000,000 or $40,000,000? 
Good night!” 

‘Just because you are unwilling to cheat 
a stranger out of a dime is no reason why 
you should want to cheat the Jenkins fam- 
ily out of $20,000,000.” 

“Don’t I know how much my own prop- 
erty is worth?” he asked me. 

“Tt doesn’t look as if you did,” I an- 
swered. Then I began to laugh. I couldn’t 
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help it, when he looked at me so perplexed. 
“Just let us send our experts to your plant, 
Mr. Jenkins, won’t you? Then, when they 
get through, I’ll show you their reports. It 
will be an unprejudiced expert view of your 
business—plant and prospects and every- 


thing. Just keep an open mind in the 
meanwhile.” 

“Very well,” finally consented Mr. 
Jenkins. 


We sent out our men as agreed, and their 
reports confirmed my estimate of the value 
of the Jenkins company. So we had another 
conference, but George Jenkins still balked 
at the price we suggested. His two brothers 
were present, but they just looked on and 
nodded when George said yes, or shook 
their heads when he said no. They also 
were Jenkinses—able men, straight, square, 
proud of their reputation; and George’s 
point of view was also theirs. I used every 
argument I could think of to bring him to 
meet my views as to price. But when I 
outargued him out of one objection he 
would find another and I had to do more 
talking. We finally adjourned without 
coming to an agreement. We had three 
meetings at which nothing was done except 
waste lung power. You would have thought 
that I was trying to cheat him when I in- 
sisted on paying him $10,000,000 more for 
his property than he wished to accept. 

His pet remark was: ‘I know what our 
property is worth. I know what the busi- 
ness will earn. If we sold our stock on the 
basis of $20,000,000 I would feel it was a 
pretty good price for me, but I still could 
look the buyer in the face because I’d know 
he had not been stung. Now, I have no 
doubt that Bronson & Barnes could sell it 
for thirty or even thirty-five dollars a share, 
but I can’t see that your ability to sell it 
makes it worth that price. Moreover, if 
you did sell it for thirty dollars a share 
you’d find that the price would soon drop 
to around twenty dollars, which is what it 
is really worth. There’d be a lot of people 
who’d lose money buying Jenkins stock, 
wouldn’t there? And when they’d blame 
somebody, who would it be? Bronson & 
Barnes, who are only the brokers, or the 
Jenkins brothers, who are the principals? 
Answer that, Mr. Wing!” 

I could see by the way he looked at me 
that he thought he had stumped me at last. 
But I said to him as earnestly as I could: 
“Mr. Jenkins, I assure you that Bronson & 
Barnes are even more anxious than you not 
to sell the stock too dear to the public that 
gives us our living. We believe that your 
stock, on a basis of a total capitalization of 
1,000,000 shares, is worth over thirty dol- 
lars a share. We arrive at that figure from 
an impartial examination and expert anal- 
ysis of your concern and its record and 
prospects. We are positive that the public 
agrees with us rather than with you about 
the value. We have studied our own busi- 
ness as carefully as you have yours, and I 
tell you frankly that you would hurt rather 
than help the deal by putting out the stock 
at too low a price. The average investor is 
afraid of bargains. He wouldn’t say, 
‘That’s a grand opportunity.’ He would 
ask, ‘What’s wrong with it that it is offered 
so cheap?’ That’s the public!” 


The Compromise 


“The only public I consider is my pub- 
lic, which consists of the people who buy 
goods,” said George Jenkins. ‘‘They pay 
me a fair price and I give them the best that 
can be had for the money. That’s why they 
come to me and keep coming. If you should 
tell the wide world that the Jenkins busi- 
ness was paying dividends on a $30,000,000 
capitalization they would instantly swear I 
was making too much money, which means 
that I was charging them too much. Now, 
I am not making too much money out of 
them and I never shall. We ask a fair profit 
and a large output. That is why I will not 
overcapitalize the business.” 

This was at our fourth conference. So I 
now got up and told him: ‘Well, Mr. 


‘Jenkins, we don’t seem to agree on the 


capitalization, which is a matter in which 
we are experts and you are not; so, if you 
insist that we must do business on the basis 
of either a $20,000,000 value or not at all, 
I quit right here. We know our business, 
which is the selling of securities at such 
prices as will prove profitable to our cus- 
tomers so that they will keep on being our 
customers. We naturally wish to identify 
ourselves with successes. We endeavor to 
accomplish this by having in mind the con- 
tented client. But it isn’t good business 
practice to offer for sale something that 
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looks too cheap to be attractive to } 
of sound securities. They ask: ‘If ft 
ers don’t think the stock is wort 
twenty dollars a share why should y 
it at that price? What’s the inducer 
I tell you, twenty dollars a share is 
figure to sell a stock at, Mr. Jenkiy 
you hold out for that, we can’t do by 
Mr. Jenkins.” 
I could see the struggle in the m 
this fine type of straight-dealing, y 
American business man. It struck 
it would be difficult to make peopl 
that a manufacturer these days woul 
keen about not overcharging. 
At length he said: ‘‘ Well, Mr. ¥ 
want you to sell the stock. I can’t ap 
your price. But I’ll tell you what] 
Ill sell it to you at twenty dollars ; 
and you must agree to sell it to the 
for not more than twenty-three doll 
am willing to meet you halfway.” 
I laughed and shook hands with t 
markable man, who had built up in 
tively few years a business that we 
at $35,000,000; and was so anxious 
ask too much for what he had that } 
ferred not to sell at all to selling 4 
price the buyer was so anxious t 
which meant he was knocking off I 
$10,000,000 and $15,000,000. 
“We accept!” I told him, but I 
to modify the terms in fairness to 
a matter of fact at the final conf 
reached a further compromise. I 
the Jenkins family to accept 
dollars a share for 400,000 shares of 
value stock out of a total capita 
1,000,000 shares, and this stock w 
allowed to offer at twenty-five do 
share. 


The Public Protected — 


We duly brought out that iss 
kins Ignition stock. It was all ta 
jiffy because the price wasn’t toc 
arouse suspicions as to its meri 
was no secret about the earnin 
reputation of the Jenkins fam 
history of the company from its in 
Within ninety days from the da 
the stock was selling freely in 
market at thirty-seven dollars a 

George Jenkins happened to 
office one day when a boy came 
slip on which were the latest pric 
of the stocks which our firm had 
out. There is no ticker in my privye 
and one of the boys outside sends in 
that he thinks might interest me. 
read the slip and said to Jenkins: “J 
Ignition, 3634, and pretty active.” 

“Yes,” said George Jenkins. _ 

“The public,” I couldn’t help s 
‘‘seems to have a much higher opit 
the Jenkins business and the Jenkins 
than Jenkins himself ever had.” — 

““Yes,’”’ said George Jenkins. _ 

“Well,” I said consolingly, “after 
is probably better for the custom 
Bronson & Barnes to buy Jenkins at 
see it go to 37 than to buy it at 352 
it go to 20, which is about what it is 
Don’t you think so?” . 

“Yes,” said George Jenkins meek 

I laughed. He looked at me sor 
fully that I said, ‘‘ Well, that pri 
the nicest compliment that a modest 
fellow countrymen can pay him. 
ingness to pay 87 for Jenkins r 
confidence in Jenkins Ignition beeca 
kins is still running the business.” — 

“Do you think so?” he asked and 
mighty pleased. And it occurred 
that, after all, to a man who has 
a few millions more or less won’t mi 
much as the confidence and good 
those who do business with him. 

Early in 1923 the general stock 
entered into a period of declining 
and Jenkins stock went down W, 
rest. The high price had been 38. . 
down gradually until it sold at 30. 
it met what financial writers are s0 
describing as bankers’ support. — 

As a matter of fact we didn’t # 
that stock. What we did was to bu! 
a customer of ours, by the name of 
R. Jenkins. We did not suggest | 
that it would be a graceful act for hi! 
such a thing. But he and his t 
happened to have oodles of money t} 
with plenty of family pride, and ? 
agreed that after Jenkins stock had? 
so high because the public thought? 
of it, it should not be allowed to g¢ 
too much. They did not wish té 
break 30; so Brother George tel me 

(Continued on Page 148 j 
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buy a big block at 30 to 31. It 
2 decline. 

of days later he called on me. 

I told him, after we had shaken 
got your stock for you, cheap. 
yay over 31 for any of it. That’s 
sock you sold us at 21 that we 
i to let us sell at 30.” 

esaid simply; ‘“‘you were right 
rong. But we had made a heap 
ut of the business and had lots 


had been worth 38 to others 
2 before. So long as I think that 


‘fen it got above 45, and bought 
ions. ‘Up to date he is a buyer 
{ The price is around 40. The 
‘rtaxes and the need to provide 
ment of the inheritance taxes 


| 
say here that the solicitude of 
‘ling interests of a corporation 
narket record of their stock is 
isual. There is the case of the 
aking Powder Company, which 
‘years Was run as a one-man 
; was founded by Henry Heine- 
y him bequeathed to his only 
ia. The old man was a remark- 
ter, keen as a razor, ingenious, 
ig and financially fearless. He 


fitable as to prove too costly a 
even so immensely wealthy 
Mr. W. H. Heineman. At the 
/ousiness prosperity he was con- 
‘the same problem as the Jen- 
|) He also decided to take in the 
lic as business associates. A 
( was in a measure a partner in 
8, which Heineman continued 
ind to manage and expand as 
» when he owned 100 per cent 
of 75 per cent. 


tab and eventually it be- 
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[\Heineman’s Switch 


it:ame to selling the stock, what 
lid was to make a deal with 
(mn firm of brokers whereby he 
‘commission for making a pub- 
1 of a big block of Heineman 
en his part agreed to put up the 
rike a market for the new shares. 
.\0d cheap stock to work with; 
ht out at thirty dollars a share 
ening better than four dollars a 
a he bought enough of it 


the public that insiders thought 

cheap stock around 30. When 
high or too fast he sold, and 
in when it became too weak. 
tas that within eighteen months 
¢d not only in making his vast 
> liquid but in increasing the 

e famous Heineman business 
gike $50,000,000. He did not 
Saoney in the stock market at 
n{ of trusting widows and help- 
a, but by sharing his business 
dlic at a fair price he made his 
0 'rty more easily disposable at 
Hee than that at which he sold 
lerest to the public. The public 
Othat part of it included among 
n subscribers—made a lot of 
ha the stock went up and Mr. 
nis a richer man than ever, be- 
lt some of his riches in first-class 
donds. 
3 yw and why many of the most 
yusiness men in the United 
' Incorporated themselves. By 
3 |1e public into joint ownership 
‘ess the original owners have 
.elr tax burdens, made their 
V1 more liquid, and have pro- 
Ud method for paying the heavy 
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inheritance taxes. It is an intelligent way 
of solving their problem. The stockholding 
public, don’t forget, become boosters in- 
stead of bomb throwers. 

I should like to tell you as romantic a 
story of business as ever came under my 
own personal observation. Barring the 
fact that I shall disguise the names, the 
story is absolutely true. I happen to know 
the details because we were in the deal. It 
concerns a world-famous proprietary rem- 
edy—Instant Toothache Relief, now con- 
trolled by the Domestic Hygienic Appliance 
Company—which is one of our promotions. 

Many years ago a dentist named Augus- 
tus Holley, after many experiments, origi- 
nated a wonderful cure for toothache. He 
was a bright chap, industrious, strong 
willed, and once he was sure a few drops of 
his cure would do the trick, he gave up his 
own business to engage in the manufacture 
and sale of Instant Relief. From the start 
it was a success. Everybody in the neigh- 


borhood recommended it to everybody else’ 


and gradually the fame of it spread; but 
not beyond the city. The success was 
purely local, which was no success at all, 
commercially speaking, since at ten cents 
the vial .a sale of millions a month was 
needed. But Holley was more concerned 
with perfecting his formula and developing 
mechanical devices that insured its eco- 
nomical production on a large scale than 
with developing his sales. The buying 
came from the boosting of beneficiaries 
who told their experiences to their friends. 
As publicity it worked—at a glacier’s speed. 


A Trusted Genius 


In Holley’s employ there was a young 
man by the name of Henry Clay Har- 
wood—a commercial genius of the first 
magnitude. Whether or not old Holley 
could have become a multimillionaire with- 
out Harwood is one of those questions that 
are unprofitable to ask but nevertheless 
always come up. All I know is that old 
Holley had the brains and perseverance 
to develop a good toothache medicine and 
the mechanical genius to design a fine plant 
for making it economically and that when 
it came to the vital question of merchan- 
dising he had the brains to recognize real 
business ability when he ran across it. He 
incorporated the Instant Toothache Relief 
Company, made Harwood president and 
general manager at a good salary and a 
25 per cent share of the profits. 

‘Success is for you to achieve, Henry. 
I leave you to your own devices. I promise 
not to hinder. Do what you deem best. I 
approve in advance. If I didn’t believe in 
you I wouldn’t put you where I have.” 
From this I gather that old Holley was a 
remarkable man. 

Harwood knew that success lay in the 
advertising columns of the dailies, weeklies 
and monthlies of the United States as well 
as in the billboards of the nation. He told 
Mr. Holley: ‘‘Three things must be done. 
If you won’t consent I quit right here.”’ 

““What are the three things?”’ 

“The first is advertising.” 

“Yes; and then?” 

““More advertising.” 

“And then?” 

“Still more advertising. To sell to mil- 
lions we must let those same millions know 
all about the Relief. Once they know what 
it will do, they’ll buy. It is less important 
just now to sell to the drug stores than to 
educate the public. Educational, informa- 
tive advertising! Millions of dollars of it! 
Millions of customers because of it!” 

“T told you to go ahead,”’ said Holley. 

““You won’t get very big dividends until 
after our advertising appropriation amounts 
to about a million dollars a year. We'll put 
the profits back that way for a good many 
years to come.”’ 

‘‘Hnough to feed and clothe myself and 
family is all I need,” said Holley. ‘‘Don’t 
talk any more!” 

Harwood began the very next day to sell 
the Toothache Relief to all the American 
people. His slogans have long since passed 
into the vernacular. Indeed, some of them 
are so generally used today that their ori- 
gin has been forgotten; they are just 
language—in the same class with ‘‘ Hob- 
son’s choice,” or ‘“‘dog in the manger.” 
Harwood’s signature is as familiar as a kid- 
brother-in-law-to-be, for he signed all the 
advertisements. He believed in the Instant 
Toothache Relief and he injected that faith 
into the systems of a hundred million 
Americans by the simple expedient of tell- 
ing them all about it a billion times—and 
then some more. 
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His suecess, logical and deserved, was 
enormous. The profits were fabulous. His 
share made him a millionaire. Of course 
old Holley fared even better, for he kept 
the ownership of the entire capital stock, 
refusing offers of many millions from Har- 
wood and others. Just about the time that 
the net income from the business crossed 
the million mark, old Holley up and died, 
leaving his estate, which consisted chiefly 
of his holdings of Instant Toothache Re- 
lief Company stock, to his two daughters. 
They were middle-aged spinsters who had 
the sense not only to continue Mr. Har- 
wood in the management of the company 
but to increase his interest in the profits to 
a full 50 per cent. They didn’t ask their 
lawyer what they ought to do. They told 
him what they had decided to do, and left 
it for him to do it legally. When he asked 
them why they gave Harwood 50 per cent 
of the net profits instead of the 25 per cent 
their father had apportioned to him, they 
gave a remarkable reason: They said that 
Mr. Harwood, whom they had known from 
childhood, was really responsible for the 
big profits earned by the company; in ad- 
dition to which he was their friend and 
adviser and one of the executors of old 
Holley’s will. Moreover, they loved Mr. 
Harwood. And lastly, because they thought 
it was plain justice and therefore good 
business. 

“Why, we take Mr. Harwood’s advice 
in matters involving our entire property. 
He could easily cost us our fortune if he 
wished us to lose it. If we trust him with 
our all, why shouldn’t he have as much as 
we out of the business he developed? One 
man got up the cure. The other made it a 
commercial success. Each was necessary. 
They should each have 50 per cent of the 
net profits.’’ 

The chief occupation of the Holley sisters 
consisted of spending three-quarters of 
their income on charities, in which they 
took a deep personal interest. Harwood 
never remonstrated with them for giving 
so much. He simply saw to it that the 
money went, straight and undiminished, 
to those to whom the Misses Holley in- 
tended it to go. For nearly a decade they 
spent between $500,000 and $750,000 a 
year in charities. They hated publicity. 
That is why nobody that I ever spoke to 
ever heard of those two fine women whose 
charities were so many, so munificent and 
so appreciated by the beneficiaries. Their 
lawyer once scolded Harwood. 


Two Fine Women 


“Why do you let them give away so 
much? If you said they couldn’t have the 
money they wouldn’t spend it.” 

“It’s their money,” said Harwood. “It 
isn’t my business to tell them how they 
should spend it, so long as they get pleasure 
out of it without detriment to their health, 
morals or finances. They don’t go into debt 
and they can’t ever go flat broke. In the 
meanwhile they themselves are doing the 
giving instead of letting the executors at- 
tend to it. That means they will get the 
pleasure of helping others in their own life- 
time. They tell me to whom they wish to 
give the money and if, after investigation, 
I find him or her O. K., I hand over the 
money direct to the right people. This is 
both their pleasure and their most wonder- 
ful adventure. Stop it? Not while they 
only give away two-thirds of their income. 
I always hold out about $100,000 a year, 
which I invest for them in gilt-edged rail- 
road bonds.” 

That was their life for years or until 
things began to go wrong. Mr. Harwood 
died, whereupon the two kindly maiden 
ladies as sole owners of the business found 
themselves compelled to take a direct per- 
sonal interest in it. They tried to run it 
with the aid of the old employes, but they 
soon realized that they were losing ground. 
Then the United States was drawn into the 
war. I may say here that before that the 
Misses Holley had been among the most 
generous donors to the various organiza- 
tions which were helping the warring coun- 
tries—the Red Cross, Belgian Relief, and 
others. ; 

When we went to war the Misses Holley 
decided that there was but one thing for 
them to do, and that was to turn over to 
the Red Cross every penny received in divi- 
dends from the Instant Relief Company. 
They had their regular pensioners, who now 
had to live on what the Holley ladies could 
spare from the income derived from in- 
vestments other than the Instant Relief 
business. 
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When the surtaxes were raised these two 
kindly women found that they couldn’t 
give so much as they had pledged them- 
selves to give because Uncle Sam took 
nearly three-quarters of their income from 
them. 

The problem admitted of but one solu- 
tion—to sell the business at a fair price. 
It was too big for an individual or for the 
average corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of proprietary medicines. 
There remained the general public or that 
part of it which wants a good return on its 
money and is willing to take a reasonable 
chance. 

The Holley lawyer, in his search for a 
purchaser, approached the Proprietary 
Remedies Corporation, which we had suc- 
cessfully brought out. Its stock was listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. It 
owned the entire capital stocks of half a 
dozen companies manufacturing well- 
known household remedies and it exercised 
a direct and highly efficient supervision 
over the management of the subsidiaries. 

The Proprietary Remedies Corporation 
was willing to acquire a large interest in the 
Holley concern, but couldn’t buy the entire 
capital stock. They came to us and pro- 
posed a deal whereby they would buy a 
controlling interest in the Instant Tooth- 
ache Relief Company, which would be paid 
for by the proceeds of the sale of a block of 
their own stock. We would handle the 
selling of that stock and also we would buy 
from the Holley estate and offer to the 
public the remainder of the Instant Relief 
Company stock at the price which the Pro- 
prietary Remedies Corporation paid for its 
majority holdings. 


Millions for Charity 


We agreed. We brought out the stock. 
The Holley company had a marvelous rec- 
ord as a dividend payer and the price was 
low enough to be attractive to investors of 
the class we were appealing to. It was very 
easy. We did not have to tell anybody 
what the company manufactured and sold, 
because everybody knew. It had cost more 
than $30,000,000 to implant that knowledge 
in the American mind. The issue was over- 
subscribed, as we had confidently expected. 

The money received from the sale of the 
business founded by their father the Misses 
Holley invested in tax-exempt securities, 
and that enabled them to resume their 
charities. They preferred giving it to the 
needy to paying it over to Washington. 
And before you call these women tax dodg- 
ers let me tell you this: The first thing 
they did was to establish a trust fund to 
provide a life income for the old employes 
of the Instant Toothache Relief Company. 
On the death of the beneficiaries, the prin- 
cipal will be divided among divers charities. 
That was one of the Wall Street crimes that 
we helped to perpetrate. We inveigled our 
customers into becoming partners in a long- 
established and highly profitable business 
in order to enable two women to give about 
a million a year in charity. 

Of course we came in for the usual crit- 
icism about the appalling difference be- 
tween the actual value of the physical 
assets and the market value placed by us on 
the capital stock—that is, as established 
by the price at which we offered the stock 
to the public. The estimated dollar value of 
the goodwill was the stumblingblock. In 
eases like Tucker’s Taffy or the Instant 
Relief Company, that goodwill represented 
good hard cash spent in the course of years 
by means of which the product was made 
known and huge sales made possible. A 
goodwill thus created has as much real 
value as machinery or buildings. For 
thirty years Harwood spent a million dol- 
lars or more a year in advertising. What 
would you do with that item in figuring the 
value of the property—throw it away? 
Call the money lost? Charge it to operat- 
ing account when it has a continuing value 
and is properly chargeable to capital ac- 
count? 

The instances I have given are enough to 
afford a basis of comparison between the 
stockbrokers’ business of today and that of 
a decade ago. The capitalizing of the good- 
will is nothing new. It has always been 
done. But the novelty lies in the recog- 
nition of the partnership of the public in all 
sorts of business enterprises through owner- 
ship of stock. The appeal to the public is 
not to stock gamblers, but to investors who 
will take their chances along with the ma- 
jority owners of those same businesses. 
The public is willing to go in whether the 
company makes paper, paraffin or potato 
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flour, so long as it is a well-managed busi- 
ness with a good dividend record. 

A generation ago we used to deal in rail- 
roads, and in our more reckless moments in 
a few mines—chiefly coal and copper, with 
some gold and silver—and also in a few 
consolidations of sugar refineries or cigarette 
factories or distilleries, and later, in iron 
and steel. As I said before, the appeal was 
to a different class. The underwriters of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation in 1901 sold 
their common and preferred stock to tens 
of thousands of ticker fiends who bought 
during a wild stock boom, in expectation of 
a quick rise. It is no reflection on the 
underwriters. It was the way such things 
were done then. In a few years the common 
stock duly became a dividend payer and 
the steel company has fully justified its 
existence in more ways than one. But the 
point I would make is that the public at 
that time asked no questions. It bought 
and it sold in ignorance. It habitually 
played mysteries. It took tips. 

Today we tell the public what we pro- 
pose tosell. It has to be a stock that earns 
and pays dividends at such a rate as to 
yield a good return to the buyer. All kinds 
of established enterprises have thus been 
sold to the public. And here is the vital 
point of difference to bear in mind: We do 
not buy the controlling interest and sell it 
to our customers. We insist on the ma- 
jority interest remaining with the man or 
men who have made the enterprise success- 
ful. We do not sell to our customers any 
banker-owned or banker-run companies. 
It isn’t fair to the people to whom we sell 
the stocks. We must have expert manage- 
ment, and none can be better than that 
which has built up a business and made it 
profitable. I could tell you a story of one 
of our failures. It was a company that had 
everything needed for a big financial suc- 
cess. It manufactured a product for which 
there was always a good demand. It hada 
modern plant and adequate machinery and 
a large sales force. Every other company 
engaged in the same line of business was 
doing well. But there was a lack in our 
company, as we found out after we brought 
out the stock—the management was not 
there. It did a large business, but did not 
pay dividends. It did not earn them. We 
recalled all the stock we had sold and tried 
to find the right man to run it. We haven’t 
found him yet. 

We once offered a certain man a salary of 
$1,000,000 a year to manage a business we 
were asked to buy at a very attractive 
figure, but he was tied up so he couldn’t 
come with us. We turned down the propo- 
sition. Later the same man was free to 
become the head of another concern in the 
same business, and he has increased the 
market value of that property in five years 
nearly $30,000,000. It was all a matter of 
management. I call that man a good in- 
vestment at a million a year. I always 
have that factor in mind when I insist upon 
the successful owner-manager continuing 
in control by actual majority stock owner- 
ship. 


Customers Growing Wiser 


The fact that the public has a direct in- 
terest through its holdings of stock in prac- 
tically every line of business in this country 
has made a vast difference in the character 
of the trading. As Larry Livingston says, 
it is far more difficult to keep posted today 
on stocks because there are so many of 
them and they embrace all kinds of busi- 
ness. It makes it that much harder for 
even the most intelligent and well-posted 
trader to beat the market. Last fall, right 
after Coolidge’s election, there were days 
when nearly six hundred issues were traded 
in. On the other hand, the wise speculator 
stands a far better show of making a reason- 
able profit. He knows more. He plays 
more scientifically. 

When a man asserts that nobody can 
beat the Wall Street game he is right to the 
extent that it is true that nobody can habit- 
ually get something for nothing. No delu- 
sion is so easily disproven by experience or 
so widely held as the delusion of easy money. 

Ignorance is one of the obstacles that 
nobody can vault over. I find that our 
customers today demand to be told the 
why and wherefore before they accept our 
advice to buy or sell a certain stock or to 
take a definite position in the market. We 
have done everything in our power to foster 
that intelligently inquiring spirit. That is 
why we started and maintain our statistical 
department. We give the facts needed for 


our customers to act upon, and we always 
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give reasons for our opinion so that if our 
customers do not find our reasons sound 
they do not have to accept the opinion. 
The old-time broker did not go to all that 
trouble. 

A few friends—all brokers—were lunch- 
ing together the other day, and in the 
course of a conversation about the alleged 
winnings of a successful trader I made the 
point that it was not so important to a 
broker to know who made big money as 
how it was made. We began to compare 
notes and out of the discussion came a few 
stories, every one of which is based on 
actual facts. 

There is a firm in Wall Street that I’ll 
call Purdy & Peters. They have made a 
specialty of undertaking investigations for 
capitalists and bankers. Chiefly they are 
known to the initiated as financial advisers 
to James D. Utley, who annually invests, 
on their say-so, a very large portion of his 
very large income. Their business is to see 
that the security is good and the price is 


right. 

In 1915 this firm went over the entire 
stock-market list in search of some stocks 
which should benefit not only by the Euro- 
pean conflict but by our own entrance into 
the war, for they were among the keen- 
visioned observers who believed that course 
to be inevitable. How they arrived at this 
conclusion so early in the day is another 
story of what accurate observation, sound 
knowledge and unusual ratiocinative pow- 
ers can do. 


A Hardy Wall Flower 


The stocks of munition-making corpora- 
tions, of course, were out of the question, 
for obvious reasons: They were selling at 
very high prices and their prosperity would 
cease with the cessation of the war. But 
Purdy & Peters studied all the stocks that 
were listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and, as such, available to every- 
body. In the end they hit upon Synthetic 
Food Products Company. The firm’s rea- 
sons were simply that whatever else hap- 
pened, the armies of a war-mad world must 
be fed. 

With European food production suffering 
from undermanning there must be a heavy 
demand for food products, especially for 
wheat substitutes. 

Purdy & Peters instantly began to make 
a thorough study of the financial sound- 
ness of the Synthetic Food Products Com- 
pany and also of the domestic markets for 
its products in normal times as well as of 
the probable demand in such emergencies 
as the war or a wheat-crop shortage, and 
so on. They also studied the possibility of 
developing after the war new sources of 
demand in those countries which had be- 
come consumers of the company’s product 
by reason of war conditions. An army of 
100,000 supersalesmen could not have done 
so much to introduce these goods to the 
civilized world as the war was doing. 

Synthetic Products stock had sold at 
seven dollars a share a short time before 
the World War broke out. Mr. Purdy now 
confidently advised his clients to buy it. 
When they talked munition stocks instead, 
he pointed out that nobody could tell how 
much of their war profits the Government 
would confiscate by special taxes, particu- 
larly if the United States went to war, as 
it probably would. Also, there would be 
a tremendous slump, on the declaration of 
peace. But in the case of the Synthetic 
Food Products, they had a company en- 
gaged in the manufacture of food products 
for which there was bound to be a big de- 
mand not only during the war but for 
years after. The company would not have 
to centuple its productive capacity as the 
powder and shell men had to, and thus it 
would be in a position to keep on earning 
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large profits on its capitalization. He there- 
fore strongly urged his clients to buy all 
the Synthetic Food Products stock they 
could. 

On orders from clients Purdy & Peters 
accumulated about 150,000 shares. The 
price was only fifteen dollars a share when 
they began their buying. Of course, as 
Mr. Purdy predicted, the moment the com- 
pany’s war profits began to be known the 
stock rose steadily until it touched 99 in 
1919 when the firm sold a portion of their 
clients’ holdings. 

The stock went back to 59 in 1921, and 
Purdy & Peters on the way down repur- 
chased the stock they had sold at the high 
level. In August of that same year the 
bull market started, and the stock advanced 
to 184. The earnings increased the follow- 
ing year from $10,700,000 to $15,400,000. 
That was reason enough for the advance. 

The expectations of Purdy & Peters and 
of their clients were fulfilled. The expan- 
sion in the company’s business at home, 
particularly its sugar substitutes, and the 
successful introduction of all its products 
into foreign markets made the earnings 
continue to increase. In 1924 the manage- 
ment, which had been concerned with in- 
creasing the capacity of the plants and hus- 
banding its resources by paying only meager 
dividends, made amends by declaring a 
stock dividend of 25 per cent and also 
splitting up the stock on a four-to-one 
basis. Those clients of Purdy & Peters who 
originally bought one share of old stock 
now have five shares of new stock on which 
they are getting dividends of two dollars 
a year per share, or ten dollars a year on 
the old stock which they began to buy when 
it was sold for fifteen dollars a share. 

The firm that gave such good advice to 
its clients today owns 25,000 shares of 
Synthetic Products stock which averages 
them about twenty-five dollars a share 
when all the trading profits are applied 
against the net cost. That is the reward of 
knowing, instead of blindly plunging; also 
of sticking to a good thing instead of flitting 
from one stock to another. All brokers’ 
customers should remember this. 

One of our own clients, Mr. Clifton D. 
Phelps, made some very successful invest- 
ments by following the same general plan 
of looking before leaping. He was a very 
successful railroad man. When he retired 
from the presidency of his road he studied 
how best to invest the funds he had accu- 
mulated during his long years of hard work. 
A considerable portion of his money he put 
into railroad stocks that he knew all about, 
but he also studied some of the industrials 
which had been a source of revenue to the 
railroad he so ably managed during so many 
years. He invested heavily in several of 
these industrial concerns, among them 
American Container. He bought a large 
Sipe of the common stock at ten dollars a 
share. 


Mr. Phelps’ Logic 


Of course, when he bought it his friends 
made fun of him for speculating in a stoek 
in which the fluctuations were usually the 
result of a certain plunging insider’s oper- 
ations. They prophesied that some fine day, 
when the plunger was tired of playing with 
that football, Mr. Phelps would wake up to 
find the company in the hands of a receiver. 
But even if the company escaped the re- 
ceivership, there would never be any divi- 
dends on the common stock. Why, the 
preferred was 9834 per cent water! 

To all such observations Mr. Phelps re- 
plied: ‘“‘My experience as a railroad man 
for more than thirty years has convinced 
me of one thing—that the food-preserving 
business of the United States is in its in- 
fancy. I have seen the amazing growth of 
it. I have kept tabs on my road’s revenues 
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from the food packers and ea 
parallelism between that ine 
others that have grown from g 
nings to a huge production is 
I am sure we shall see history 
In my efforts to get business f 
road I have had to study ow 
development and the habits of 
ican people, and I know I a 
safe in predicting a phenomena! 
the business of the American 
Company. 
“Now I’ll tell you why I bu 
mon stock for investment at te 
share when I know as well as an 
it isn’t within visible distance ©; 
And here again I am guided by 
experience as a railroad man, 
served that every company e 
growing business—that is, in tl 
ture of some article or proc 
becomes more and more general] 
after year—every such comp 
where in these United States 
had to go long years before payin 
on the common stock, not | 
dividends were not earned but 
has been our practice it Ame 
back the profits into the busines 
our own growth in that way, 
the business, increasing plant ¢; 
proving the methods and the 
developing markets. All out: 
That is the way our multimill 
tains of industry have made th 
because eventually all the mon 
put back in the business has i 
form the basis of the divide 
common. The patience of thes 
has been rewarded. Now I an 
ing or gambling. I am betting 
a thing as I know—I am bet 
wasn’t asleep or blind in my 
years of railroading. Buy 
tainer, not for today but for te 
will come in handy in your old 
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He held his Container com 
office for ten years. He saw it 
to 68 and then react to 21 anc 
when the rest of the market dici 
again with other stocks. But t) 
all, Mr. Phelps insisted tha! 
speculating and he stayed wit! 
never selling a share of it. | 

On one of the bull movemes 
who knew Mr. Phelps had 1) 
asked him why he didn’t sell)’ 
was pretty large. | 

“T bought it for the incom#! 
Mr. Phelps. Ba 

“But it doesn’t pay any dive 
jected the friend, ‘‘and you aro 
interest you might easily mak| 
your profit now and buy goo 
the proceeds.” 

““Do you know any bonds 4 
me 50 per cent on my money’ 
Phelps coldly. 

“No. Certainly not.” 

“Well, this stock will.” | 

Well, last year the compan} 
ing dividends on the commo) 
today shows Mr. Phelps w 
points profit. Knowledge uj 
greed has given to Mr. Phelpil 
of $50,000 a year on an invyfi 
trifle over $100,000 made a dad 

I could give you other insté 
moral of all this is the same: ‘ii 
convictions and then to havill 
of them. That is all there is) 
making money in Wall Stree 

I think I have made clear tit 
brokers’ business is conducte 
ligently than it used to be. A 
is bound up with the pros! 
customers. The stories abo | 
marked cards by the master} 
are for the most part fiction / 
is much better informed tocy 
before. It will not be long, 1 
an end is made of the accusill 
stockbrokers founded on cust 
tices long since abandoned. |lt 
demagogues and the sensatila 
writers must have someone {4 
Wall Street baiting is as p 
today as it ever was. The fe 
experiences and of my firm’sV4) 
business is the story of sco ° 
leagues. 

And don’t forget, please, /@! 
customer we did business I 
years ago, when the firm was /N’ 
doing business through us. 

Editor’s Note—This is the tw 
series of articles by Mr. Lefévre. — 
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} ® Rex Enclosures can be installed quickly onthe 
| following cars: Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
-| Chrysler, Dodge Brothers, Hupmobile, Maxwell, 
Nash, Oldsmobile and Studebaker. The cost, ex- 
‘ clusive of freight and tax is $50 and up. 


® Rex Tops can be installed on Buick, Nash, 
| Dodge Brothers, Hupmobile and Studebaker 
cars. The cost is unusually low. 


a 


) open car drivers! Rex-enclose your 
> car, and ride in comfort and warmth! 
€cost is extremely low, and the ad- 
1iges without number. 


b freeze? Why gamble your family’s 
1h against the biting winds of winter? 
330 needless—when for a small sum, 
yiuthorized Rex Station or car dealer 
1 uickly installa Rex Enclosure or Top. 


2Enclosures fit the present top of your 

adding but a few pounds of weight 
i ie no appreciable tax on power, 
rmance or economy. Their generous 


(REET winter with a smile—you 


DON ee ee 


Complete Protection from 
Winter’s Winds and Snows 


—Yet an Open Car for Fine Weather 


expanse of glass, quickly opened for ven- 
tilation, insures full vision on all sides, 
while their snug construction not only in- 
sures complete protection against wind and 
cold, dust and rain—but adds a trim and 
tailored beauty to your car’s appearance. 


Rex Tops differ from Rex Enclosures in 
that they replace your car’s present top. 
They provide the very maximum of beauty, 
comfort, warmth and distinction. 


Rex Tops are gracefully proportioned, 
covered with a soft, lustrous black leather 
fabric and fitted with clear-visioned 
windows of generous size. A handsome 


electric dome light and other charming 
fittings give to your Rex Top a note of 
dignified luxury. All Rex Tops provide per- 
fect comfort in the most inclement weather 
—complete ventilation in milder seasons— 
and an added beauty and distinction always. 


Whichever you want—an Enclosure or a 
Top—be sure it is built by Rex. For Rex 
is the largest builder of quality car en- 
closures. And as any motor car dealer 
will gladly show you, Rex Enclosures or 
Tops can be installed in a few hours’ time. 


Rex MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


Prompt installation of Rex Enclosures and Tops by trained men is made available to you by the nearest authorized Rex Distributors and Dealers 


| Albany, N. Y. 

{ Atlanta, Georgia 

} Baltimore, Md. 

h Billings, Montana . 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vermont 
Charlotte,N.C. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, lowa . 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Texas 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The E. V. Hoit Distributing Company, 111 Central Avenue 
Atlanta Auto Top and Trimming Co., 94 Piedmont Ave. 

. Baltimore Buggy Top Company, Guilford Ave. and Chase Street 
F d Motor Power Equipment Company 
Drennen Motor Car Company, Avenue D and 2oth Street 
Rex Sales and Service Company, 524 Main Street 

N. Russell Lynn Co., Albany and Portland Sts., Cambridge 39 
Harvey Top and Body Company, 2651 Main Street 

Ideal Manufacturing Company, 127 8S. 
Charlotte Duco Finishing Company, 500 West Fifth Street 
Rex Sales and Service Company, 2635 South Wabash Avenue 

, Ohio Top Company, 905-11 Broadway 

a Rex Sales and Service Company, 5713 Euclid Avenue 
sore Auto Top and Equipment Co., 171 North 4th Street 
Rex Sales and Service Company, 1520 Broadway 


Rex Sales and Service Company, 320 Piquette Avenue 
Southwestern Motors, Inc., 601-07 Montana Street 
Motor Power Equipment Company, Union Transfer Bldg. 
Habig Manufacturing Company, 1035 North Meridian Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. ‘ f 
Middletown, Connecticut . 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

Sale Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
Seattle, Washington 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Springfield, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Winooski Ave. 


Badger Body Manufacturing Co. 


Motor Finish Corporation, 1908-ro McGee St. 


The Southwestern Corporation, 201 F. W. Braun Bldg. 


New Mammoth Garage, 260 Monroe Avenue 
Universal Auto Top Co., 42-44 Liberty Street 


Rohn Automobile Renewal Company, 36th Street at Sycamore 
Rex Sales and Service Company, 216 Third Avenue North 


Lowa-Rex Company, 106-108 West End Avenue 

é Rex Sales and Service Company, 3040 Broadway 
netic artth-Anderson Co., 15-21 East Grand Ave. 
- Badger Body Manufacturing Co. 

W. C. Rhodes, Inc., 1611 Vine Street 


“Union Top rhe Sh Company, 346- 358 Collins Avenue 


Oregon Transfer pind 474 Glisan Street 

Rex Sales and Service Co., 50 West Fourth St. South 
Meye eta Co., Inc., cor. Market and Presa Streets 
. Hartford Glass Co., 910 East Pike Street 

A Badger Body Manufacturing Co. 

Jefferson Auto Top Company, 1061 North Street 


Weber eet and Automobile Co., 19th and Locust Sts. 


Louis Vaeth’s Sons, 332 South West Street 
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AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN AERONAUTICS 


engine in the world. We had a great ac- 
cumulation of aviation material—guns, 
bombs and instruments—which had never 
been sent to Europe and which, if not used 
within a short time, would deteriorate so 
that it would be useless. 

The greatest of all our assets, however, 
were the wonderful pilots and air officers 
which this country had created. They were 
filled with enthusiasm, with the full knowl- 
edge that air power was the dominating 
factor in the world’s development, and 
with a perfect willingness on their part to 
give up their lives to demonstrating its use- 
fulness and to bringing this great new de- 
velopment to the point that would make 
America the world’s leader in aviation. In 
1919 we laid out a plan of development 
which, although delayed, has been and is 
being followed at the present time. 

The theory is to show that aéronautics 
can establish airways anywhere in the world 
and operate from them; that wherever air 
power ean operate, it can dominate sea areas 
against navies and land areas against arm- 


ies; that aircraft can establish the most. 


rapid communication ever known between 
all the great centers of population of the 
world and to the most remote and inacces- 
sible points. This would give to all people, 
no matter how far removed from civiliza- 
tion, the benefits of rapid communication 
and the services that go with it. It was and 
still is a hard problem, but the strides to- 
ward its solution by the United States Air 
Service since 1919 have been tremendous. 

Our first practical trial of these ideas 
came in the summer of 1919. We organized 
a definite airway across the United States, 
from New York to San Francisco. This had 
airdromes every two hundred miles, with 
intermediate landing fields every fifty 
miles, all of them connected by telegraph, 
telephone, and some by radio. We had a 
weather service installed, and had gasoline, 
oil, mechanics and spare parts distributed to 
all airdromes. After we actually began work 
it took us only two weeks to establish 
this airway. The arrangements were as 
complete as was necessary for any opera- 
tion, even with what we know now, with 
the exception of night lighting for the air- 
way, which had not been developed at that 
time. Our airplanes, moreover, were not 
suitable for night work. 


A Transcontinental Test 


About thirty airplanes started from San 
Francisco and the same number from New 
York, to go across the continent and back 
as rapidly as possible. The interest was so 
great in this contest that prizes were 
offered by many people to the pilots making 
the fastest time. It was a test of whether 
airways could be installed, of whether 
pilots could find their way across the coun- 
try with the maps we had, and whether the 
engines could stand the continuous run- 
ning required. The pilots were started on 
their way, and success immediately at- 
tended the trial. The airplanes surmounted 
all difficulties; they traversed the moun- 
tains, the forests, the river valleys, the 
deserts, and all the obstacles intervening. 
They landed at sea level; they landed on 
the high airdromes in Wyoming and Utah 
several thousand feet above the ocean’s 
floor. The leading planes all made about 
the same speed—that is, about twenty-four 
hours’ flying time each way, between New 
York and San Francisco. Lieutenant May- 
nard, an ex-Baptist minister, won the 
contest, with the others close behind him. 
He was a picturesque character who did a 
great deal to develop long-distance flying. 

This transcontinental test was an abso- 
lute and complete demonstration that air 
power could be handled at great distances 
with comparatively little effort; that the 
airplanes and engines that we had, even 
then, were capable of long continuous serv- 
ice; and that our flying personnel were 
perfectly capable of finding their way any- 
where, in any country, under practically 
any conditions. 

The control of the whole undertaking 
was perfect—the starting of the airplanes, 
the reports when they passed over locali- 
ties, and their refueling and care at the 
airdromes. The test led directly to the es- 
tablishment of the air mail service between 
New York and San Francisco, which is the 
best air service in the world. 

There were several accidents in this con- 
test which were directly traceable to lack 
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of experience on the part of the pilots. Al- 
most all the accidents were among officers 
who had remained in the United States and 
had not had war training, and were, there- 
fore, not so accustomed to flying across 
country in unusual and unfamiliar places as 
were the war pilots. This was immediately 
corrected so that thereafter all officers were 
required to fly across country and into all 
the states of the Union. 

The continental speed tests of 1919 
really marked the beginning of the leader- 
ship of America in the application of air 
power—that is, in demonstrating how air 
power could actually be used—which has 
continued up to the present time. Our ac- 
complishments have borne a great deal of 
fruit. They have been watched by the 
foreign nations even more carefully than 
they have been by our own Government, 
and the lessons from them have been care- 
fully digested and methods adopted to use 
the advantageous features. In this way we 
have paid, to a very great extent, for the 
pioneering and experimentation, while 
others and the whole world have derived 
benefit. 

During all this time we were working on 
our bombs and equipment for sinking 
battleships. Try as we might, we could not 
get battleship targets from either the War 
or Navy Department in either the year 
1919 or 1920. We gave intensive training, 
however, to our pilots in bombing, and 
worked hard on our bomb sights, methods 
of navigation and tactics for this purpose. 


The Study of Zeppelins 


Having demonstrated that we could go 
across the United States, we wanted to 
demonstrate that we could establish an 
airway to Alaska and Asia. The chance 
came in 1920, when, with the assistance of 
the Canadian authorities, we established an 
airway from New York through Canada to 
Alaska and Nome. Captain Streett took 
four airplanes from New York to Nome in 
the flying time of fifty-four hours, and re- 
turned in approximately the same time, 
without the loss of an airplane or a man. 
The airway again worked perfectly. At 
Nome, Captain Streett’s men stood on the 
threshold of Asia and could have crossed to 
Siberia in an hour and.a half. The reason 
that they did not was that we had no diplo- 
matic relations with Russia, and our State 
Department did not wish us to land in Rus- 
sian territory. At that time, even, we could 
have made the circuit of the globe had we 
been allowed to prepare for it. 

There was now no doubt that airways 
could be established anywhere desired in 
the world, and that not only military but 
also civil and commercial aviation could be 
used along them. The only question that 
remained was to find out what it would be 
economical to use civil aviation for; in 
other words, what the relative cost between 
transportation by air, transportation on the 
ground and on the water would be, and 
what articles could be transported with 
profit; in a military way, what actually 
could be accomplished from these airways 
in the attack on land and water establish- 
ments. 

In the meantime, we had tried hard to 
get one of the largest Zeppelins in Europe. 
We had sent Colonel Hensley to Germany 
to obtain one. The contract had been con- 
cluded, the money sent over, and the work 
started by the Zeppelin people on a ship for 
this country, when the work was stopped 
and the whole proposition halted for several 
years. This was the beginning of the ac- 
quisition of the Zeppelin ZR-8, which was 
recently delivered to the United States. We 
wished to use the great airship for recon- 
naissance problems; for transporting goods, 
supplies and men; for fighting other air- 
ships; and as an airplane carrier—that is, 
equip it with airplanes which could fly away 
from it and return to it, so that it could go 
any place over the ocean, launch the air- 
planes, let them do what was desired, and 
then have them return. The landing of 
airplanes on airships is not a difficult prob- 
lem, as they can fly up under the airship 
while it is going at full speed, and hook 
onto it. Over land they can do the same 
thing. The airship, or lighter-than-air diri- 
gible, has the greatest cruising radius of any 
known means of transportation. This, of 
course, includes seacraft on water as well as 
any means of communication on the land or 
in the air. 


We saw that our armament was rapidly 
becoming sufficiently perfected to destroy 
the greatest battleships. The sinking of or- 
dinary merchant vessels, torpedo boats or 
destroyers and cruisers is comparatively 
easy, but to destroy the great battleships is 
a different matter. These war vessels have 
been developed consistently from the days 
of the old galleys. First, they were heavily 
armored against attack from missile- 
throwing weapons and cannon against their 
sides; next, the decks were armored for 
protection from plunging fire falling from 
great heights against them; then, after the 
advent of the torpedo, their sides were 
honeycombed so that any wound against 
them under the water line would be local- 
ized and would not affect the whole ship 
and cause her to sink. 

It had always been held as a principle 
that the vessel had to be hit directly by a 
thrown missile in order to affect it. In 
studying the battleship we found that its 
bottom was its most vulnerable place. It 
contained no armor and had sticking out of 
it the open water pipe connecting with the 
condenser system. The use of the water 
hammer, or water impelled with great force 
by an explosion under the bottom of the 
vessel, would certainly cave in the bottom, 
spring the seams, and cause the vessel to 
sink. Most of us remember how, when 
boys, we knocked two stones together when 
diving under water, and what an effect this 
had on our ears. It is this force that we 


‘utilize in attacking ships in the water. Ex- 


plosions deep in the water at a distance 
from the ship would break the condenser 
system, which would stop the vessel from 
steaming. In fact, one of the most vul- 
nerable points in a battleship is the con- 
denser system. The propellers and their 
shafts could be bent, the rudder damaged, 
and the whole underwater integrity of the 
vessel would be deranged. So we deter- 
mined the best depths in the water at which 
bombs should explode to get these effects, 
and made our fuses accordingly. These 
tremendous missiles, containing upward of 
one thousand pounds of TNT, could not be 
tested in any ordinary way. We had to try 
them in water of various depths, taking 
note where they exploded merely by look- 
ing at them, because any instruments, nets 
or wires designed to tell at what depth de- 
tonations took place would be blown en- 
tirely to pieces, and show nothing. We 
carried out the experiments in the water in 
the upper part of Chesapeake Bay near 
Aberdeen, Maryland. These terrible de- 
tonations killed thousands of fish, tore up 
the bottom, and stopped traffic in the vi- 
cinity while the experiments went on. The 
fuses of these great bombs were also ar- 
ranged so that if they actually hit a vessel 
on its deck they would cause an explosion 
which would dish or crack the deck, smash 
up the superstructure, tear down the masts, 
kill all exposed personnel by the detonation 
and others by the concussion, put out of 
commission the telephones, electric-light 
systems and speaking tubes, and would 
probably blow up the magazines and the 
boilers. One very serious difficulty in a 
battleship is its weight, due to its armor, 
which makes it quite topheavy and easily 
unbalanced and sunk by the explosion of a 
bomb close to it under the water line. 


Definite Possibilities 


Our experiments had gone forward so far 
in the fall of 1920 that I was able to an- 
nounce definitely to Congress that we could 
destroy, put out of commission and sink any 
battleship in existence or any that could be 
built. This resulted in an interesting con- 
troversy that merely showed how any inno- 
vation, particularly in methods of warfare, 
is kept down by the more conservative 
elements. The Secretary of the Navy at 
that time announced that these things 
could not be done and that he was willing to 
stand on the bridge of the ship while we 
bombed it. Congress, however, took an- 
other view, and Mr. Anthony, in the House 
of Representatives, and Senator New, in 
the Senate, introduced resolutions author- 
izing the President of the United States to 
designate warships to be used as targets for 
our experiments. Fortunately the German 
prizes of war were about to be turned over 
to the United States, and, under the condi- 
tions, they had to be destroyed within a 
certain time, the idea being to let the va- 
rious allied countries learn all the lessons 


they could from them, then sink th 
not to add them to their naval stre 

The Navy Department began dre 
conditions under which these vessel, 
be destroyed. There were several ¢] 
ships: Submarines, destroyers, a } 
cruiser the Frankfurt, and the dreag 
Ostfriedland. This splendid ship y 
signed under the German Admi 
Tirpitz’s orders, especially for use 
North Sea against England, where 
mines and torpedo attacks could 
pected. Her underwater constru 
the best known, and remains a good 
to this day. Her water-tight comps 
were many, and each one had sol 
heads or partitions not even pie 
doors, so that there would be no 
there being openings in them in @ 
more were flooded. She had th 
her bottom and of course was vel 
armored. She was called the u 
ship. She had participated in the 
Jutland, had been hit by many p 
among them some of large calib 
addition two mines had hit her 
water line. In spite of this she _ 


tempt at something that had 
tried before. We had meeti 


amount of knowledge could be 
the experiment. The Navy insis 
choring these target ships on wha' 
as the one-hundred-fathom 

lies about seventy-five miles ou 
the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 


The Chesapeake Chose 


The airdrome at Langley Fie 
the planes were to be concentra 
bombing maneuvers, was twen 
away from the mouth of Chesa 
which, added to the distance o 
capes where the ships were to 
about one hundred miles. over 


bly have to fly three hundred m 
water on each bombing raid. It 
practicable to go over the water, 
accident to a plane necessitating its 
in the water might result se 
time of war, of course, we would 
chance; in time of peace it was 
necessary to send airplanes so far 0} 
There were two other place 
have been used—one at Cape I 
where the hundred-fathom cury 


show as many congressmen as oe 
little could be done by the air fore 
the sea off the Chesapeake wa 
place for this, it was chosen. 

The reason that the ships were 
in one hundred fathoms was b: 


agreement that they be sunk in de 
and, next, our bombs would | 
great an effect as they would 1 
were shallow. In shallow Mes 
burst the bombs against the t 
explode up and against the bottc 
vessels with very much greater fi 
where the water is deeper, in 
there is no tamp upward against 
It was up to us, however, to 
what we advocated could be doi 
had to accept the conditions as t 
offered. These made us operate 
ditions that were about as hard a: 
drawn up for the accomplishm 
difficult experiment. 


short way from Hampton, wh 
the oldest conuntorid inhabited 
America. It lies not far from W 
eral McClellan’s army, equip’ 
first military aircraft in the form 
sor Lowe’s balloons, invested Yo 
1862; where Cornwallis suri 
General Washington and Lafa; 
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gle. The results of the bombing 
more far-reaching consequences 
those events. Our pilots, ob- 
Jd mechanics had their imagina- 
, and were determined that the 
results should be accomplished by 
guir force. 
lanes started coming in from the 
Ja the North and from the South. 
vy bombers—one Handley-Page 
}Sapronis—made the flight from 
I: was the first time that a con- 
zht had been made by these large 
‘uch a distance. With them came 
ran crews of the Border Patrol. 
remained of our air force had 
}yed along the Mexican border in 
§ 920, so as to protect our frontier 
¢trouble. Our Martin bombers, 
(engined airplanes, had never been 
Ha service, for they were just being 
_the Martin airplane factory at 
7 Ohio. Our experience in flying 
bers from Italy to the Western 
lurope had been quite disastrous, 
all crashed in transit across the 
great fears were entertained that 
idents would happen to these 


us 


. 


xpert, that not one of the thirty 
‘'d was destroyed en route. 

¢ airplane came in it was assigned 
ncular organization. The staff was 
along the lines that we had found 
est in Europe, and regular plans 
an up for the whole organization 
cery operation. The air force was 
1she First Provisional Air Brigade, 
4; every element necessary for the 
of a large air force. A pursuit 
ainder Captain Baucom, who had 
| distinguished himself in Europe, 
rized to act as protection to the 


obers in case they were attacked 
pursuit aircraft. The lightweight 


airplanes, were designed to attack 
aft, transports and light vessels, 
(se the antiaircraft artillery from 
amounted-to anything serious, 
attack the big ships with their 
bs and machine guns at close 
) as to nullify any effect against 
bombers from this source. 
‘vy Martin bombers, with their 
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sand pounds of bombs, were the 
rful airplanes that we had ever 
‘rst our men were unaccustomed 
d were a little nervous when fly- 
‘ith their full loads, but they soon 
| very airworthy they were and 
utmost confidence in them. 


Inexampled Personnel 


cs were first trained carefully 
nd and then began working over 
Both still and moving targets 
ei and in some cases automobiles 
along the roads to indicate the 
irspeed at which seacraft might be 
gon water. Corners were turned 
¢)nges of course in dodging on the 
le war vessels were simulated. 
a} of seacraft was carefully studied 
|e personnel made familiar not 
it their appearance but with their 
nd the sizes of bombs that were 
‘o destroy each class of boat. 
vé allowed to use only one weapon 
maneuvers against the ships an- 
othe Virginia capes. These were 
hixplosive bombs. Air forces, of 
a use contact mines, gas and 
scens of various kinds, phosphor- 
n|, thermite to cause great heat, 
oledoes, air torpedoes and gliding 
ie use of these weapons was ex- 
al taught to our officers. 
hi airmen had been flying from 
ie years. They excelled any per- 
ey; brought together or probably 
ervill be brought together, in their 
injion, their ability, their confi- 
their organization and _ their 
dg of air tactics. Fortunately the 
T?é on was effected at Langley Field 
: je loss of a single pilot and, in 
2 fact that these great weapons 
used constantly, comparatively 
its actually happened. 
D one occurred at Aberdeen Prov- 
ul's in the upper part of Chesapeake 
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Bay, with quite a small bomb. The bomb 
had been hung on the wing of a DH air- 
plane preparatory to taking it into the air 
for a shot at a target. The bomb’s primers 
or fuses are so arranged that they are not 
set, or armed, as we call it, until they are 
dropped from the airplane. When the bomb 
drops, a little wire releases a small propeller 
which is on the nose of the bomb. The pres- 
sure of the air makes this turn, which actu- 
ates a screw that releases a plunger which 
acts as a firing pin against a detonator, or 
cap. Some bombs have this little flywheel 
in both the nose and the tail so that if one 
fuse fails to work the other one will. 

In the case of the bomb at Aberdeen, the 
mechanism for dropping the bomb released 
it while the airplane’s propeller was being 
tuned up on the ground preparatory to 
flying. As the bomb lay on the ground, the 
stream of air rushing from the propeller 
turned the arming device over and made the 
bomb live. Not seeing it, the pilot started 
to taxi the airplane out on the airdrome and 
in turning hit the bomb with the tail skid 
of his plane. A terrific explosion imme- 
diately followed. It killed three men and 
wounded thirteen or fourteen. As this was 
only a fifty-pound bomb it can be imagined 
what would have happened if one of the 
larger bombs had detonated. We safeguard 
all our weapons in the greatest way possible, 
and in order to have the bomb explode 
four different things have to happen. In 
this case all of them did happen: First, it 
dropped off; second, it had a stream of air 
against it so as to actuate the little propeller 
on the bomb; next, the plunger was caused 
to be pressed against the detonator; and 
last, the bomb was hit with a severe jolt by 
the tail skid of the airplane. It is remark- 
able that more accidents do not happen 
when man attempts to harness these great 
elemental forces. 


Bombing Practice 


Within a couple of months before the 
coming of the warships the organization of 
the brigade at Langley Field was complete. 
Practice was begun over the water. First, 
we drew out a silhouette of a battleship on 
a marshy point near the mouth of the Back 
River, marking the points where the bombs 
should hit. It was practiced on every day. 
Then we obtained a tug and towed a tar- 
get representing a battleship out into the 
Chesapeake. The bombing became so ac- 
curate that the crew of the tug had no 
fear in using a line only about three hun- 
dred feet long. Every day direct hits were 
made on these structures with our one- 
hundred-pound, sand-loaded bombs, so 
that it was hard to keep sufficient targets 
on hand. Next, we bombed the wrecks of 
the old battleships Texas and Indiana, close 
to Tangier Island, about fifty-four miles 
away from the airdrome. On these we used 
live bombs of heavy weight. 

There, in the haze of the morning and 
evening, we ran into quite unusual condi- 
tions. As we were about eight miles away 
from the nearest land, it was often invisible 
and we found ourselves with no horizon or 
point of reference by which to level our 
planes, because everything was the same 
color—air, sky and water. It was very 
much as if we were in the inside of a sphere 
all painted the same hue. Many who had 
had experience in overwater flying had 
held that it was impossible for this reason 
to level an airplane so that good bombing 
could be done, but we soon found by the 
aid of a gyroscope brought to us by Law- 
rence Sperry, of the Sperry Aircraft 
Company, that we had no difficulty in 
maintaining direction or flying the planes 
on a level keel. One learns these things 
only by actual air work and experience. 
With the comparatively crude bomb sights 
that we had, this was a most important con- 
sideration. By that time our bombing, on 
all sorts of targets, was becoming so accu- 
rate that even the most doubting of our 
officers knew that whether hostile seacraft 
were at rest or moving no matter how fast, 
there would be no difficulty in hitting them. 

We then practiced at night. The air- 
planes left in formations at night, went 
through their regular bombing practice in 
the same way they did in the daytime, 
searched for their targets out over the wa- 
ter, signaled to one another and made their 
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attacks. Each one of the Martin bombers 
was provided with radio telephones so that 
one plane could talk to the others. Flights 
were now made up and down the coast and 
everyone was made familiar with the dis- 
tinguishing marks on the various light- 
houses and life-saving stations, and the 
places where suitable landings could be 
made in case of emergency. 

_ As the time became shorter before the ar- 
rival of the target ships, the excitement 
grew. Our bombs began to come in—the 
three-hundred-pounders, the six-hundred- 
pounders, and, last, the eleven-hundred- 
pounders. We had had some concrete 
bombs made the same size, shape and 
weight as the two-thousand-pounders. 
With these we had tested the bomb car- 
riers on the airplanes and the mechanism 
for dropping them, so as to insure their 
proper functioning. We took up a few of 
the bombs and dropped them to see if ev- 
erything worked satisfactorily. Not one of 
these bombs failed us in any way. Their 
shapes made them fall straighter than any 
bombs we had ever seen used in Europe or 
in this country, and their fuses were the 
best we had ever seen. Still our two- 
thousand-pound bombs did not arrive, and 
as the months shortened into weeks and 
the weeks into days before the tests were to 
take place, we grew a little nervous at their 
nondelivery. At last we found that these 
monster weapons were on their way, and 
ae one cause of why they had been so 
ate. 

It seems that the steel bomb cases had 
barely been finished two weeks before the 
test. It took several days to install the 
fuses and then the half ton of TNT had to 
be poured into each one of them in a molten 
condition. No one had known before that 
it took such great masses of TNT a very 
long time to cool. In the ordinary summer 
temperature it would have taken ten days 
or two weeks before they would have been 
ready for shipment, in which case they 
would have been too late, so, to overcome 
this, our resourceful Ordnance Department 
packed each one in ice so that within a 
couple of days they were on their way. 

They reached us just in the nick of time 
and were stored in our ammunition dumps 
with sand bags piled around them to local- 
ize any explosion in case one went off. This 
would have done little good, however, be- 
cause if a single one had detonated, proba- 
bly the whole airdrome with all its equip- 
ment would haye been destroyed, together 
with most of the personnel at that place. 

The First Provisional Air Brigade was 
now ready to attack any warships or fleet 
of warships which could have been sent 
against that part of the coast. The person- 
nel was experienced with all the difficulties 
incident to using the great bombs and how 
to obtain the best results from them. We 
also had the best planes that we could get 
hold of, but they were not at all suitable for 
work at sea, as they had been designed for 
work in Europe. 

Some of the little pursuit planes had only 
sufficient gas to get out to the target battle- 
ships and back again, but their pilots were 
determined to go, even though they might 
have to land in the sea and be rescued by 
one of the patrol vessels. ; 


The Dirigible Airships 


The first Provisional Air Brigade was also 
supplied with a squadron of seaplanes 
equipped for rescue purposes, with doctors, 
first-aid equipment and means for carrying 
patients. These, however, did not prove 
very successful, because seaplanes, when 
required to land in heavy waves, usually 
smash in their bottoms and often sink more 
quickly than the ordinary airplane buoyed 
up by the air in its wings. The seaplane 
squadron was carefully trained in the work 
for which it was intended, and whenever it 
had smooth water to land in, did good work. 

In our large lighter-than-air hangar we 
had four small dirigible airships. These had 
the ability of staying in the air from twenty- 
four to thirty hours and of making a speed 
of about sixty miles per hour. They could 
operate by night or by day. They also 
were trained in rescue work, so that if 
forced landings in water occurred they 
were able to go down near the water, drop 
rope ladders down to the swimmers, and 
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haul them up to safety. This was practiced 
at different times in the middle of Chesa- 
peake Bay. In addition to their rescue 
work they were trained for reconnaissance 
service, and, because they had very power- 
ful radio telegraph installations on board, 
they could be heard for long distances, 
much farther than the airplanes. Their use 
was particularly efficient at night when 
they themselves could not be seen but when 
they could easily distinguish shipping on 
the surface of the water, either by seeing the 
ship directly or by dropping the large cal- 
cium flares which produce lights of several 
hundred thousand candlepower that illu- 
minate great stretches of the ocean. 
Ordinarily they had little trouble at night 
in picking up seacraft on account of the 
white waves and the phosphorescent wake 
thrown up by the bows and sterns of the 
vessels. 

We had photographic planes equipped 
with both still and motion-picture cameras 
so as to make a complete record of every 
shot. We had a completely organized me- 
teorological service and the means of trans- 
mitting weather information to all our air- 
plane squadrons and of predicting weather 
from twenty-four to thirty hours ahead of 
time. Cloud flying, rain flying, and flying in 
storms, were practiced and well understood 
by all. 


Speed in Low Flying 


The Chesapeake Bay region is subject to 
terrific thunderstorms during the summer- 
time. These are caused by the heat of the 
sun making ascending currents of mois- 
tened air which gradually form the cirro- 
cumulus clouds. These work inland, and 
toward the afternoon they meet the cold 
air currents that come down the sides of the 
Alleghany Mountains. This condenses the 
moisture, forming heavy clouds which, in 
turn, produce thunderheads which gradu- 
ally sweep down over the bay regions in the 
afternoon with ever-increasing speed, ac- 
companied by discharges of lightning and 
heavy rains. Our instruments have regis- 
tered velocities of more than one hundred 
and twenty-five miles an hour on the ground 
in these storms. We had to be particularly 
careful in handling our air organizations so 
as to get them through and away from 
these storms while operating out at sea. 
The average storm in this region is not 
more than twenty-five miles in diameter, 
nor does it move across country at more 
than twenty to thirty miles an hour, but 
inside it the wind velocities are very high. 
Near the ground the wind acts as if it were 
a cylinder of air that rolls along the earth. 
This is caused by the air hitting the ground 
and being retarded in very much the same 
way that the water at the bottom of a river 
is retarded when it touches the earth so 
that the water at the bottom of a river is 
always flowing more slowly than that at the 
top. With the air, however, the retardation 
at the bottom allows the air above to pour 
or slip completely over until it touches the 
ground. The result is that we may get up 
and down currents that are so severe dur- 
ing heavy storms as to dash airplanes 
against the earth before they can pull out 
with their engines. 

Another interesting thing that we found 
out was that if we flew within eight or ten 
feet of the water we obtained more life and 
consequently more speed. This is due to 
the fact that the wings of an airplane push 
the air downward and pile it up. When this 
air hits a flat surface underneath, it acts 
very much like a cushion under the plane 
and gives it greater sustentation. We use 
this greatly to our advantage when going 
against heavy winds, because by getting 
down close to the ground the winds lose a 
great deal of their velocity, whereas we in 
the airplanes gain lift or sustentation and 
speed. 

At last the day arrived when the target 
warships were put into position and we 
were given orders to stand by for the first 
attack. We were now to be given a chance 
to prove whether aircraft could actually 
sink the latest types of battleships. If this 
were successful it would mean eventually 
that aircraft would control all traffic on the 
seven seas and that, as they would eventu- 
ally be able to destroy and attack all com- 
munications on land, the outcome of these 
maneuvers would cause an entire re- 
arrangement of the elements of national 
defense which each country possessed at 
that time. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Brigadier General Mitchell. The third 
will appear in an early issue. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Are you really jealous of him?’ she 
asked. 

Doug turned on her. 

“Don’t coquette with me! I’ve got a 
cold. I’m no more jealous of Monty 
Angevene than I am of that table, but I’m 
so sick of brilliant conversation.” 


Katherine had recovered herself by the 
time she came down to dinner. 

“Doug,’”’ she laughed to Monty, “has 
been behaving in a way to make any 
wooden wedding seem a perfect miracle.” 

“T suppose we all get disagreeable when 
our respiration is cut off,”’ Monty replied. 
“He is a sinister figure though.” 

They both looked at Doug, who was in 
his handkerchief again, and laughed. 

“T can only think he had a perfectly 
magnificent time in New York.” 

“He did. I never saw him in better 
form than at Helen’ 8 dinner. The duchess 
was definitely éprise.’ 

Doug contradicted. 

“You’ve got to come out in the pantry 
and mix cocktails, Monty,’ Katherine said. 
“Tf Doug were in the room with the in- 
gredients I’m sure he’d embitter them.” 

While they were gone Doug sat on the 
couch and waited for more sneezes. It was 
all very well for Katherine and Monty to 
think his cold was a laughing matter, but 
his head felt the size of a flour barrel and 
his nose as though there were long hairs 
growing out of it. As he sat he inspected 
the room belligerently. He didn’t see any- 
thing for Katherine to get so high-hat 
about. It was a pretty comfortable home. 
You’d think from the way she talked to 
Monty that he was keeping her in a slum. 
Whether she liked it or not, she could jolly 
well stick it out until those notes were paid 
off. She thought he talked about money 
too much, did she? Well, he was the one 
who had to worry about it. 


The amber cocktails were faintly clouded 
with absinth. “Aren’t they delicious?”’ 
Katherine asked. 

“You’d better not drink all yours,” 
Doug answered. ‘‘ You know how they set 
your tongue running.”’ 

Katherine, who had had every intention 
of sipping and dividing what was left be- 
tween the men, said, “‘ Don’t you want your 
nose to have any competition whatever?”’ 
and drained her glass. 

Monty studied Doug’s puffed and dis- 
gruntled visage. 

“T’m not sure,” he pronounced, “that 
you’re exactly the husband for the Madame 
de Staél de nos jours.” 

“And I’m not sure I care for that re- 
mark,’”’ Katherine commented. ‘Do you 
remember what Byron said of Madame de 
Staél?. That he never could understand 
why the best intellect in Europe should 
have chosen so plain a dwelling place.” 

“Well, who was the radiant wit? 
Madame Récamier?”’ 

Katherine saw Sarah. 

“From a furtive glare through the 
dining-room door,”’ she remarked, ‘‘I judge 
that dinner is served. Monty, will you 
take me out?” 

Large Sarah darted before their advance. 

“What an alarming menial!’’ Monty 
commented. ‘I hope you have her prison 
record.” 

“No, but there was a time when she in- 
sisted on putting her thumb prints in most 
of the dishes.” 

“Tf she happens to hear this exchange of 
wit,’ Doug grumbled behind them, “I 
suppose you know she’ll leave before the 
meal is served.” 

“Tt would be nice if we could say some- 
thing Doug wouldn’t mind,” Monty said, 
then he stopped in his tracks, for the dining 
room, which had been added to the incon- 
spicuous rest of the house at the peak of the 
original owner’s prosperity in 1887, had 
just burst upon him. 

“Now why,” he demanded, “‘would any- 
one think of building a room like this? I 
ask you why?” 

“Tt is mystifying,’ Katherine agreed. 
“Sit down quickly and concentrate on the 
tableware and be glad our friends gave us 
credits at the silversmith’s in the long ago 
when we were married.” 

Monty sat, but he couldn’t take his eyes 
off the many-mirrored mantel which climbed 
toploftily to the ceiling, and the San Do- 
mingo mahogany built-in sideboard. 

“But why?” he repeated. 


(Continued from Page 7) 
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furnish it in the period. 
know. One can get herds of them in any 
New York auction room for practically 


“was to 
Griffins, you 


idea,’ Katherine said, 


nothing; and jeweled lamps. But Doug is 
such a conservative he insisted on the an- 
cestral Sheraton.” 

“And casters,’’ Monty fell in with the 
idea; ‘‘and a frosted water pitcher with a 
squirrel on it.”’ 

The doorbell rang and Sarah sidled 
through the dining room to the hall. 

“Don’t you think it would have been 
funny?’’ Katherine went on. ‘‘Those were 
the days when every service plate was of a 
different kind and people made a game of 
guessing whether they had a Limoges or a 
Royal Doulton.” 

Sarah had returned. 

“Tt’s Mr. and Mrs. Hynick,” she an- 
nounced in a hoarse whisper. 

“Say we’re out,’’ Katherine told her. 

“Don’t do anything of the kind,’’ Doug 
spoke up. 

“Why not?”’ Katherine asked. 

“You know darned well why not.’ 

“Ask them to come in here then, Sarah.”’ 

When Sarah had gone Doug made a little 
speech. 

“Hynick is the president of the local 
bank, Monty. He’s got all my notes, and 
if I ever need any more I’ll have to borrow 
itfrom him. Don’t you two act like fools.” 

“We'll try to observe the major rules of 
hospitality,’ Katherine said, in rather a 
dangerous tone. 

Mr. Ray Hynick was a large person. He 
had particularly ponderous hands. He 
whacked Doug on the back with one and 
crushed Monty’s fingers with the other. 

“*Glad to meet any side kick of this young 
fellow’s,” he declared. ‘‘Any chance of 
you locating here, Mr. Angevene?”’ 

“Well, I hadn’t considered it,’’ Monty 
answered, and there was something so droll 
about his tone that Katherine laughed 
startlingly. 

“He’s a perfectly worthless person, Mr. 
Hynick,’’ she explained. “‘If he were to en- 
tertain such an idea for a moment I should 
have to ask you to warn the chamber of 
commerce against him.” 

Mr. Hynick looked puzzled. 

“Why, Ray!” Mrs. Hynick was saying. 
“This is terrible. They’re just setting down 
to their supper.” 

Mrs. Hynick was really preposterous. 
Her hairdressing had crystallized at the 
puff period, and a high boned net collar 
rose strangely from the neck of her dark 
blue beaded satin dress. She had wrists. 
Her name had been Cora Stiles. The 
unique point on which Mrs. Wilmerding and 
Mrs. Bronkhart Smith struck unanimity 
was the baseness of Mrs. Hynick’s origins. 

“But it’s perfectly delightful,’ Kath- 
erine assured her. ‘‘Won’t you both sit 
down? You between the two men, and Mr. 
Hynick beside me.’ 

“T don’t know about mother,’”’ Mr. Hy- 
nick said gallantly, ‘but nothing could 
keep me from it.” 

“Have you dined?” 

“Just got up from the table.” 

“Well, you won’t refuse a little wine. 
We're emptying our cellars for Monty; both 
bottles.” 

Les some Sparkling Burgundy,” Doug 
said hastily. ‘ ‘which was given us a couple 
of years ago.” 

“T never touch it,” Mrs. Hynick said, 
and there was just perceptible to Doug a 
little tightening of her lips; ‘‘neither does 
father.” 

“Don’t tell me because of that tiresome 
law I used to hear people talking about!” 
Monty begged. 

“Cut it out, Monty,’’ Doug commanded 
in a crisp angry voice. 

Katherine eyed her husband with level 
judicial brows. Doug seemed to think that 
with old friends the need for courtesy had 
evaporated. 

“T wouldn’t mind some of those pickled 
watermelon rinds though,”’ Mr. Hynick ad- 
mitted. ‘If you'll let me have a sauce 
dish.” 

“How nice!’’ Katherine smiled her pleas- 
ure and rang for Sarah. 

Mrs. Hynick sighed. 

“Father can’t sit and not eat.” ‘ 

“We've just been discussing this dining 
room,’’ Katherine said when the sauce dish 
had been supplied. 

“Oh, it’s awful handsome,” Mrs. Hynick 
gave her opinion. ‘I always have thought 
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it was the stylishest room in toy 
Huber went in too deep on it th 
always said this room was the beg 
the end with Mr. Huber. Mrs. 
would have died in the poorhouse 
of hers hadn’t taken her in.” 

“Tmagine cascading to ruin o 
mantel!’’ Monty breathed. 

“Well, Mr. Hynick.” Doug 
conversation into his own handal 
perate joviality, “chow have you 
ning the town since I’ve been aw; 

“Had a little trouble with Jay’ 
Mr. Hynick laughed, “but I gu 
fixed up. Jay was traveling a littl 
for his age, but I tightened up on 
and I gues he’ll pace wiser in fu 

a Hynick,”” Doug threw 3 
parénthctically ‘acts in loco pr 
every young man in this townsh 

“Oh, we was worried about Ja 
Hynick put in her word. ‘ He’dh 
to the river two Sundays, and pre 
I guess.”’ 

The three seemed absorbed it 
sation. 

“Monty, I must tell you ab 
Bryar,’’ Katherine seized the opp 
“Tt’s the one bit of drama that 
my life for months.” 

‘Has she been at her famous hi 
again?”’ 

“You knew she and Jack had di 
Oh, there weren’t any of those brut 
monster words in the language 
justice to him. He only gave he 
thousand a year for alimony. 
she dramatized herself as the impo 
gentlewoman. For months I use 
the most pitiful letters about he 
she was, and then one day she q) 
here in Westford, in one of those 
Juno cars and a chinchilla motor 
platinum buttons. She was in love 
ably no one had ever been so t 
love, and the man was pennil. 
course her alimony would stop 
ried him. She’d come all the wa 
my advice, having exhausted eve 
available eardrum, I suppose. 
renounce all for a love match, 
up, or what should she do? I’ 
knew what she wanted me to ad 
had no intention of advising 
‘My dear, it’s out of the questio 
him as a lover because if half y 
about Jack Bryar is true there'd i 
be a very nasty little suit, and} 
and no new marriage.’ I[- 
whether that would be legally pos 
I knew it was the thing to say, a 
successful. My dear Monty, you 
the permanent wave straighten rij 
her hair with sheer terror. It 
graphed from here to the new ma 
letters and souvenirs she may h 
him, and she got in her Juno and 
to town instantly. When next Ih 
her it was a note written befo 
left. She and Jack were off 
honeymoon. No one can say 
struck my blow for the aa 
home this year.’ 

“And of course at every dap 
ship she’ll tell all the young boys! 
practically bludgeoned her unconi 
dragged her off against her will.’ 

“T don’t know what would | 
husband for Nan.” 

“Possibly a rich invalid in his 

“But more than that. He i 
have to be very old and very ri. 
erate her occasional lapses, b 
to applaud them. He’d have 
dear, I’m not feeling particulai 
night. I’ve engaged a salon 
Budapest, but I’m not quite up 
you suppose you could get t ‘i 
young Conger to take you?’ 
about nine o’clock he’d have t | 
say, ‘Are you having a good | 
young Conger like that rose oD 
Are you sure you aren’t bored! 
I’ve just engaged a romantic-lo 
Spaniard as secretary, and I 
might send him down.’ 

For some time Katherine 
something odd. It occurred 1 
was the silence. She looked D 
herself fixed with Doug’s eyes, y 
compelling and inimical. 

““What’s the matter, Doug? 

“Nothing,” Doug bit out, bb 
dart of his glance he indicated 
absorbed Mrs. Hynick. ; 
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e of insolent fury lifted Katherine. 
uld she breathe in just the particu- 
shat pleased Doug? If he wanted 
uce Main Street into the one din- 
| really enjoy that year, let him 
consequences. 

glad the table is large,’’ Monty 
‘d. “We'd have had four broken 


wee ; 
‘e was I?” Katherine went on. 
salon privé? Well, maybe it’s just 
at to go back, since we know Nan 
ind the husband we’ve found for 
y’t mind. Have you a cigarette, 
' Katherine rarely smoked, and 
it. “Thanks. Won’t you have 
, Hynick? When you were at the 
summer, Monty, did you find it 
, as everyone says, no one wears 
here, day or night?” 

rather a mild effort, but if Kath- 
‘w anything about facial expres- 
as completely successful as far as 
3 concerned. 

few chiffons,’”’ Monty said. “You 
venings are cool.” 

ow of the cocktail, if glow there 
_ was long extinguished before the 
aeir room was locked. 

you certainly succeeded in cut- 
Iynick connection,’’ Doug opened 


vhy do you say that? I simply 
d acted like myself. I can’t make 
rer into Mrs. Hynick’s ideal, and 
| I don’t mind living on Main 
at I do mind your being afraid 


‘get in a tight place it may mean 
business. I hope you won’t mind 


trse I’d mind it. But you shouldn’t 
ived as you did either. You know 
y looks infuriate me. I’m terribly 


ug. 
uldn’t have infuriated you so if 
ie taken that cocktail.” 

er felt it, and you drove me to 
anyway. You did everything pos- 
spoil the evening. I think you 
ve remembered that the last func- 
‘ended wasn’t Helen Cavour’s din- 
'y, but poor Mary McGraw’s 
‘little gathering, and not tried to 
‘aper on everything I did.” 
rooked up from the drawer from 
was fishing his pajamas. 

w you have a rotten time, and 
‘ever since you married me,” he 
'm sorry.” 

13 a little ungenerous,” Katherine 
¢ IN an exasperatingly detached 


| you tell me so, often enough. 
\y darned well why I stay here. I 
| this business into a big thing and 
to do it, whether Monty Ange- 
ixs it’s a pleasant life for us or not. 
‘attend to have the children per- 
yvorried about money the way we 


jlon’t forget that you happen to 

| business thoroughly,” Katherine 
him, 

—it seemed for a minute as 
Joug were going to be inarticu- 
ll, I should think you’d be glad 
‘How do people who weren’t born 
(ey make it? By going through 
/2n unpleasant years. Look at the 
éts who come to this country and 
2rets and don’t spend a cent until 
(tarted. I’m not asking you to do 
|L am asking you to do the equiva- 
. 2ople brought up as we were, and 
u might be a good sport and not 
vyut it.’’ 
xtremely easy for you to come 
ing a wonderful time in New York 
‘e me ——” 

\derful time!”” Doug echoed. “It 

( a treat for me to get away from 
as you seem to think.”’ 

‘'? Is that a compliment?”’ 

sent berserk. 

t see why every time I come home 
p I should be treated as though I 
minal. Have you got some fool 
something I shouldn’t when I’m 
ell, I don’t, and I hate traveling.” 
t think any such thing. I’m no 
ous of you and Helen Cavour 

are of me and Monty. We know 

t: too well.’ 
lean you're tired of me?” 
tensions which had been tugging 
ine all day suddenly snapped. 

tjiose I do,”’ she said. ‘ 


THE SATURDAY 


“Well, what are we going to do about 
it? Do you want a divorce?” 

“You know I don’t. We aren’t going to 
do anything.” 

“We can’t afford to.” 

“Oh, Doug, that isn’t just. It would be 
cheaper for me to take the babies and go 
abroad for a year or two, but ‘ 

She had meant to end that’ she wouldn’t 
think of it. Doug didn’t let her. 

“You couldn’t. You aren’t the inde- 
pendent kind. You couldn’t see about the 
milk supply, and whether the water was 
pure, and all those things.”’ 

“‘T’'m sorry you think I’m a half-wit.” 

“Do you really want to go?”’ 

“Of course I’d love to go. I’d adore it. 
It would be heaven after Westford.” 

She was emphatic in direct ratio to her 


urt. 

“You talk about my thinking about 
money,’’ Doug said, “‘and yet it seems to 
me you’re the one who considers marriage 
merely as a matter of dollars and cents, if 
you’d like to do that.” 

“Don’t you think it’s become an eco- 
nomic arrangement with us? It’s certainly 
not a very romantic one. Do you realize 
that you haven’t mentioned love to me for 
a year, except as the tenth word in a tele- 
gram when you hadn’t anything else to say. 
Tenth-word love isn’t enough to keep peo- 
ple together long, Doug, if they can pos- 
sibly separate. But we can’t, so that’s that. 
No, don’t come near me, please; I don’t 
want to catch that cold. Won’t you let me 
make a cold pack for your throat?”’ 

“IT will not,” Doug said. ‘I feel rotten 
enough as it is.” 


Doug Calder’s right-hand man at the fac- 
tory was one of those exultant pessimists 
with an Adam’s apple. His name was 
Austin. 

“Any mail of importance?’’ Doug asked 
dully, for the cold or whatever it was had 
kept him awake most of the night. 

“Lots of bills,’’ Austin caroled. 

“Nothing else?” 

“Nothing in the mail. The plumber 
looked over that boiler yesterday and says 
it ought to be replaced. It won’t ever 
stand another winter.” 

“Well, we’ll get somebody else to look 
at it before we worry about that.” 

“Say, Mrs. Calder’s got a girl working 
for nee named Lena Bunce, ain’t she?”’ 

“cc es.” 

“Because I happened to hear some fel- 
lows talking at the Elks Club last night. 
She didn’t have a good name before Mrs. 
Calder took her. I thought I ought to tell 


ou. 

This rotten little town! Doug thought. 
No wonder Katherine hated it. 

“Anything else pleasant?’’ he asked. 

“Say, you’ll think I’m a regular calamity 
howler, but Danaher was in here day before 
yesterday, and he’s been having a terrible 
time getting orders. He says the trouble 
about the Wagstaff order is that the Pease 
Pasteboard Box Company is going to make 
pasteboard pails, and of course the Wag- 
staff people are all tied up with them. He 


thinks that’s what’s the matter with the . 


trade everywhere.”’ 

“Why didn’t you wire that to me; or 
telephone me?”’ 

“Why! Is it important?’’ Austin gaped. 

Important! If it were true it meant ruin. 
The Pease people were fabulously capital- 
ized, with country-wide connections. If 
they wanted to crush him There was 
only one thing to do—see them and try to 
flag them in some way, by bluff or actual 
prayer for mercy. The thought of it made 
Doug sick. He picked up his hat. 

“T’ll go over and see Mr. Hynick right 
away,’ he said. 

Mr. Hynick’s was a dingy, prosperous 
little bank. 

“Ts the old man busy?’’ Doug asked 
Bert Long, the cashier. 

“T’ll go see,’”’ Bert said, and disappeared 
from his window. 

“Ts it important?’’ he asked when he 
came back. : 

Doug had merely wanted to talk over the 
situation, to get mature advice, to feel that 
he wasn’t absolutely unsupported; he hesi- 
tated about replying. 

“Because if it isn’t, the old man would 
rather not see you. Him and the missus are 
going to Atlantic City tomorrow, and he’s 
got a lot to do.” 

Then Doug remembered about last night, 
and knew he’d been right in what he said to 
Katherine. The suddenness and relentless- 
ness of the old man’s changes in attitude 
toward his favorites were proverbial in 
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Westford. Doug had never been refused au- 
dience before. It meant Mr. Hynick wasn’t 


going to concern himself any further with a | 


young man with the fast-living family he 
had seen Doug’s to be. The same feeling of 
crumbling under too strong pressure which 
had overcome Katherine the night before 
came to Doug now. He went back to the 
factory to read through his bills. 


e Monty refused to be uncled by the chil- 
ren. 

“Just Monty,” he requested; and in ex- 
planation to their mother he said, “‘Revy- 
erence is an attitude which extinguishes 
me. 

He sat on the porch steps and played 
with them while Lena did the nurseries and 
Katherine the Great interviewed Sarah. 

“This is the way the lady rides, nym, 
nym, nym.”’ 

When Katherine the Great joined him, 
however, both babies were making elabo- 
rate puddings of very rich, chocolaty earth. 

“Do you like them?” Katherine asked. 

“The little one particularly. She has 
what the movie people call menace. One 
expression she gets makes my blood run 
cold. It’s a pity they haven’t a little bit of 
sea to play in.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’’ Katherine agreed. 

““You’d love this place where the Harry 
Cuttings go. It’sa French winter resort and 
so it’s comparatively empty in summer. 
You know the French think the south of 
France uninhabitable after the first of May, 
whereas it’s really perfectly delightful.” 

“Did they stay at a hotel?” 

““No, they had a little pink house. I wish 
you could see it. With very thick walls, and 
almost pistache shutters. It was just about 
eighty feet from the Mediterranean. The 
children wore little striped bathing suits 
from morning to night, and lived on the 
plage.” 

““And I suppose they had one of those 
canvas cabins one rolls down to the water.” 

““Yes’’— Monty was seeing it all through 
half closed eyes—‘‘and all steeped in sun- 
light. Of course there’s nothing like that 
French sunlight with little grains of gold all 
through it.”’ 

He talked on and on, and Katherine 
ached with longing for the life he pictured, 
a life which should unfold like a child’s vol- 
ume illustrated by Boutet de Monvel, an 
exquisitely economical existence which yet 
contained a governess in a long blue veil, 
and in a shining wax and copper kitchen a 
bonne a tout faire who could make clear cab- 
bage soup, and foam fragile cakes for goiter. 

They were interrupted by Doug. Kath- 
erine knew at sight of him that something 
had gone wrong. 

“Break it to me right away,” she said. 
“The factory hasn’t burned down?”’ 

“T’ve got to go back to New York this 
afternoon.” 

“For how long?” 

“T don’t know.” 

““Now you see what this self-sacrifice 
business gets you,’’ Monty said to her. 
“You take my word, it’s just an unfashion- 
able form of self-indulgence. If you’re wise 
you'll slip over to France next week for a 
month or two, and he’ll never know you’ve 
been away.” 

“Is that what you’ve been discussing?”’ 
Doug asked, and not angrily at all. 

“‘ All morning,” Monty answered, though 
Katherine’s going hadn’t been the subject 
at all. ‘‘And she’s perfectly mad to go. 
Doug, you ought to let her.” 

“Oh, Monty!” Katherine protested. 

“T’ve been thinking it over myself,” 
Doug said. “I don’t know that it isn’t a 
good idea. I mean if you could stay a year 
on, say, six thousand.” 

As he said the words the whole position 
of everything changed. Katherine knew 
suddenly that she was being shoved out be- 
cause she’d been so horrid last night, be- 
cause instead of being a help she was being 
an obstacle. 

“But how about the passage money?” 
she suggested. “‘Wouldn’t we use up any- 
thing we might save in that?”’ 

“My Lord, haven’t I told you about 
Jake Scott?’’ Monty cried. ‘“‘He’s got a 
position with a steamship line and he can 
get you grade-A staterooms at steerage 
rates if you’re willing to sail on whatever 
vessel has a free one.” 

“But you talked about milk supply last 
night, Doug. Can one trust the milk in 
France?” 

“Don’t be silly, Katherine,’’ Monty ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Pasteur was a Frenchman, 
wasn’t he? They have the healthiest cows 
in the world. Why, the Cutting children 
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Dont Let Your 
Automobiles Appearaice 
Stand Out Like / 
A Sore Finger: 


The unsightly automobiles that you see every 
day were once the object of envious eyes and 
admiring glances. They are still conspicuous— 
but in much the same manner as a sore finger. 
As the once beautiful and brilliant finish faded so did 
the pride of ownership. Don’t let the finish of your 
new car pay such a price for neglect. 
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MAKES THE FIRST FINISH LAST 

PERMANIZE Service is exclusively a service for 
the NEW or Re-Finished Car—a service that provides 
protection for the finish in 
such measure as to enable it to 
retain its original beauty and 
lustre from three to four times 
longer. 

PERMANIZE is not a finish 
—not a paint—not a polish— 
it is the master finish-presery- 
ative. Drive to the PERMO 
SERVICE STATION in your 


city for additional information 
or write 


STANDARD SALES CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Manufacturer and Sole Distributor 


PERMO STATION FRAN- 
CHISES for some desirable cities 
still available. 
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your dealer write factory. “9 
Dealers send for discounts 


Hoe Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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MEND YOUR TOP WITH ~ 


STUCTITE 


The gum side sticks instantly and permanently to 
open or enclosed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and side curtain material. Mends all holes. 


Nine years tested and approved. Carry for safety. 
Repairs tubes and radiator hose in emergencies. 
Outfits 25c, and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealer’s; or postpaid from 313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


ADDING MACHINES 


Your choice of Burroughs, Dal- 
ton, Walesand all'standard makes 
often at less than one-third 
| regular price! All 
~ sizesand styles. Every machine guaran- 

} teed A-1 condition. Rebuilt by experts. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 
You can buya regular $300 machine for 


Zs as low as $5 down. Hundreds of well- 
ss known firms our customers. Write for 
}BURROUE FREE list of models and bargain prices 

that save you money. Do it NOW. 
RELIABLE ADDING MACHINE CORP. Dept. 90 
168 W. Washington Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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eB WOODSTOCK 
Standard Typewriter 


Resilient! 


Te its eagerness to speed the words, the Wood- 
stock seems to be a thing alive—a pulsing, 
throbbing thing with hair-trigger nerves and a 
will that’s made of steel! 
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There’s no secret to its speed and responsiveness. 
Roller bearings at friction points eliminate the 
“drag” and give it that buoyancy which makes it 
seem almost automatic in its action. 


It is this feature, perhaps more than any other, 
that wins somany experienced operators and gives 
the Woodstock its enviable position among the 
great typewriters of the world. 


WOODSTOCK Electrite aS) 


The Electrite, newest member of the Wood- 
stock family, has all the features of the 
standard Woodstock machine plus the ad- 
vantage of electrical operation. It is a reve- 
lation in typewriting speed, efficiency and 
high grade character of work. Send for the 
booklet which describes both the Electrite 
and the standard Woodstock machine. It 
contains information which everyone in 
business ought to have. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
216 West Monroe Street CHICAGO 
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began to gain the minute they started 
drinking from them.” 

A perfect demoniac frenzy seemed to 
have seized Monty to get her started. He 
would help with everything, make every 
arrangement. Katherine had hated few 
people as she hated him for taking over her 
existence like that. 

“Do you really want me to go, Doug?”’ 
she asked at last, when Monty was still for 
a moment. 

“T’ve got to lighten up somehow,”’ Doug 
said. ‘‘It looks like a terrible year.” 

There wasn’t anything to do but put up 
the best appearance of enthusiasm she 
could manage. 


After much maneuvering, Doug gained 
an appointment with a person in authority 
at the Pease Pasteboard Box Company. 
The person in authority turned out to be 
Young Mr. Pease himself. 

Young Mr. Pease was about forty-seven, 
large, florid and suave. That a firm could 
be so established as to preserve for the gen- 
tleman before Doug an adjective suggesting 
juvenility was alone staggering to him. 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Calder,” 
Young Mr. Pease said genially—‘“‘the name 
is Calder, isn’t it—we’re rather overstocked 
with raw material. We’ve got three years’ 
supply of pulp, and it looks as though the 
market might fall. Pasteboard pails seem 
the logical way of disposing of it. We’ve 
let you and your competitors have full sway 
in the pasteboard-pail field for a long time.”’ 
Mr. Pease was jocose. ‘‘There’s no con- 
scious desire on our part to harm you in 
any way now, I assure you. There’s room 
enough for both; don’t you feel that there 


And while Mr. Pease beamed and rubbed 
his hands and exuded cordiality and pros- 
perity, it almost seemed to Doug as though 
there were room enough for both. 

It was with quite an effort that he said, 
“You wouldn’t care to take over my plant 
and equipment?”’ 

“Oh, no. We've got extra factory space 
and are having some of our machinery re- 
built for the new purpose. No, Mr. Calder, 
you must go on just as you are. [I trust 
we'll have the cordialest relations.” 

Doug, when he had left the Pease office, 
knew that where he must go, if the Pease 
company persisted, was into the hands of 
a receiver, and the impotent fury of the 
little against the great possessed him—the 
fury which, when it can have no effect on 
those against whom it is directed, destroys 
those who feel it. 

He didn’t fool himself that there was a 
word of truth in Young Mr. Pease’s state- 
ments about the extra pulp. What had 
happened was that the Pease Company had 
decided they’d let a few obtainable pennies 
slip through their hands long enough, and 
had deliberately determined on the destruc- 
tion of him and the other little fellows. 

What chance had they, little ones, against 
the great steam roller of the Pease fortune 
and the Pease contracts, which would be 
simply extended to include pasteboard 
pails as well as boxes? None. They’d go 
down like tenpins. If there were any or- 
ganization to unite them there’d be a 
chance. 

And then Doug saw what he must do. It 
was up to him to build such an organiza- 
tion. 

That night he had dinner with Monty, 
and Monty told about the stateroom he 
could get for Katherine and the nurse and 
the babies if they could sail by the eighth. 
Of course that was awfully soon—ten days. 

All Doug could really think about was 
the task before him, which seemed her- 
culean. It was much better that Katherine 
and the babies should be away, and off his 
mind when he was performing it. 

He sent a brief telegraphic inquiry. 

When he got Katherine’s ‘‘Of course I 
can make it,’”’ he simply handed it over to 
Monty and told him to go ahead. 


Katherine the Great told herself she was 
getting old. Once she had adjusted her 
mind to going, there should have been an 
undercurrent of delighted excitement in all 
her whirlwind preparations; finding a space 
in the factory for the furniture to be stored, 
and arranging with Silzer to take it there 
on the sixth, renting Doug a room at Miss 
Freeman’s and carrying over his clothes, 
buying one tremendous trunk and getting 
the old ones out to pack. 

The brushing up of her French idioms by 
lessons from brown, furry Madame Praud, 
the village Frenchwoman, should have been 
absolutely thrilling. 


January 10, 


Madame Praud popped in at od¢ 
and instructed by her own méthode, iy 
she took great pride and which she 
the méthode dramatique. 

“Today,” Madame Praud woy 
“‘we go to the butcher. Aujourd’h 
allons chez le boucher.”’ ; 

Then she would make Katherir 
series of questions: ‘‘Have youag 
of veal? Have you, perhaps, some 
breads? Have you a second joint? 

And if the purchases were small e 
Madame Praud would wrap and tie 
in pantomime until one could aln 
the neat French parcel, and then sh 
bow Katherine from the shop wit 
set formalities which evoked the ]i 
ing in Antibes so vividly that the ti 
Katherine could get there shou 
seemed unendurable. 

That was how it would have be 
past, at least, but evidently or 
react like that at twenty-six. 

It was emphatically revealed { 
erine how dulled she had become 1 
tion when the landlord’s agent call 
say that he was most distressed toh 
the Calders were giving up their h 
on consideration the landlord hac 
to renew their lease on the same 
that would be agreeable. 

“Tt wouldn’t,” Katherine said 
nothing. ; 

We might even make a sligh 


ion. 

The landlord’s agent groveled, 

“T’m sorry, but it doesn’t inte 
all.” And Katherine felt only the 
shadow of exultation at being able 
the worm. 

She was glad for the fun the bak 
having out of the trip. They had 
cases In which they were to stow y 
toys were absolutely indispensal 
they repacked them every hour, ai 
about “‘when we are in French”’ eo 

Doug’s cold had stopped on th 
as suddenly as it had begun, and h 
to organize the pasteboard-pail t 
a defensive unit had reached the 
conferences. 

At the first of them the fla 
made itself manifest to Doug the 
gained a kind of leadership thr 
efforts. It was he who would hays 
his former competitors through 
war which was all they could oppx 
Pease Company, and which they all 

There would be hard times, : 
Doug still realized that in many 
would be better for him to have K 
living economically in France so 
could fight unhampered by the dis 
of family life, but he saw now that k 
going to be so continuously occupi 
had thought. As he felt twinges of pr 
tory loneliness, quite naturally he 
tized his position and what he 
regard as Katherine’s defection. 

He was evidently, he told hi 
those powerful men who should ni 
married. “The path of gold an 


of a world of men for him,” he mis 


Dp 
oad 
1 


deal about Katherine and the 
tures of them formed a habit 
into his mind inconsiderately. 
the Small standing amid the brig 
débris of her third birthday pa 
ing to him “Too lovely for words’ ? 
funny, gracious, grown-up way. Pi 
her bathtub, a pink Bécklin child} 
alle meine Enten to her flotilla i 
toys. A 
Oftenest of all there came one | 
that had happened long ago, before 
erine the Small was born. Ka 
Great had been out gardening a! 
come in looking tired and had lain 
the couch near his desk. When he) 
up and said, ‘‘Everything all right, ¥ 
low?” she’d answered, “‘I’ve been pl 
bulbs. I told them I’d have soni 
cunning to show them next spring. ™ 
been so afraid! He could remem) : 
how hard it had been to grin. 
At the flash of that picture, bet” 
lonely Napoleon of Pasteboard Pails ™ 
rather a tawdry lot; but what coull™ 
about it? . hi 
He certainly couldn’t disappoin™ 
erine at this late date. The trou! 
in the past anyway. He’d destroye® 
was between them then. He just 
lover, that was all. j 
‘ (Continued on Page 160) 
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ht Through! On M°Kays 


You can pull through any road with McKays. 
_ They’ll stay on, and they'll last, because McKays 
are hardened and toughened to stand miles and 
miles of punishment. 

UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 


Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of McKay Tire Chains, McKay Shurout Chains, 
McKay Ready Repair Links, McKay Bumpers. 


 TheBetler \ 

Black Chains - 
in the 

‘Red Band Bag: 


of Knowing How 


Ask your dealer to show you McKay Red Bead 
Bumpers —they’re new and they’re better. 


Go to Your 


Barber 
for 


Barber Shops 
jor Wwenty Five 
Years 


COMPANIES. 
_ST. LOUIS, MO. U.S.A.. 


O mar] ng industry. Quality 
union tailoring. Popular patterns. Outwear three ordinary 
s. No competition. Sells on sight. Experience unnecessary. 
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For AF foodstuffs and every household use. 
S Keeps freshness in—keeps odors and taints out. Fifty P 
\F snowy white sheets, finest quality paper,coated withclean, 
pure, odorless wax, in anewimprovedno-muss, no-waste 
roll. Ten cents at stores, orsend $1.00 for 10 rolls prepaid. 
For sample roll send 16 cents in stamps. Minnesota 
Wax Paper Co., 1824 St. Anthony Av., St. Paul, Minn. 
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_/ SIZES~FROM ONE TO 50 CAR GARAGES 
: Our quantity production means lowest prices 


etl WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
: 4. Syracuse RadiatorCo. Syracuse,N-Y. 
B To wide-awake fellows all over 
U. S. we offer cash and special 
prizes for selling The Post and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. You can 
earn these things after school each 
week. Have great fun, too! We'll help 
you get started. Write for equipment 
today to THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING Com- 


PANY, Sales Division, 367 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


eee 
= HASTINGS->REAL GLASS WINDOWS 
For All Model Fords 
They're neat, attractive and permanent. 
Replace dim, tattered celluloid for real 
glass you can see thr. Keep out wind, 
rain, dust, snow and cold. Won't rattle, 
Easily put on, A million in use. Look 
for the name on the frame. At good 
accessory dealers everywhere. 
$1.00 for set of one or set of 
fi two, $1.15 for set of three. 
HASTINGS MFG. COMPANY 
Box 16 - Hastings, Mich. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
And at that conclusion the Napoleon of 
Pasteboard Pails would add “Damn it” 
almost wistfully. 


The furniture was huddled into the cen- 
ter of each room like the lost sheep in that 


awful picture. Silzer swooped for his first * 


load at two. Katherine was glad when at 


| half past Madame Praud appeared. 


“Bonjour,’”’ Madame said, nodding her 
oily black head and beaming at the desola- 
tion about them. ‘‘What we talk of 
today?’’ 

“You decide,” Katherine said. She was 
trying to make up her mind to give away 
the high chair. 

“We have done the customs,’’ Madame 
Praud enumerated on her fingers, ‘‘the 
butcher, the baker, the modiste, the 


| Today we do the doctor.” 


“Good,” Katherine said. ‘I suppose 
they have fine doctors in France.” 

“Oh, out. Oh, excellent. Now I be the 
doctor, and I come in.” 

Madame Praud darted from the hall to 
the porch and pounded on the door sill. 


| Katherine went through the preliminaries 


of admission. 
Madame Praud’s little hand bag had be- 
come a medicine case, her manner inspired 


| an instant if rather dolorous confidence, 
| she was evidently the doyenne of her profes- 


sion in the locality. 

“Madame, je suis M. Praud le médecin. 
Onm’aappelé. Qu’est-cequ’il ya? Quelqu’un 
souffre?”’ 

One expected her to extract a stetho- 
scope from her bosom at any moment. 

Katherine was always self-conscious at 
the beginning. 

“Oui,” she said, feeling silly. 

“Mais, alors dites donc. Say, ‘My little 
girl is sick.’”’ 

“Ma petite fille est malade,’’ Katherine 
said, though she didn’t know why it 
couldn’t be she who was ill. 

“Ou ma fillette,’ said Madame Praud, 
who always liked to suggest a change. 
““Now you say how is she ill. Elle souffre 
beaucoup. Ou elle est un peu souffrante.”’ 

“Elle souffre beaucoup,’ Katherine said. 

“Has she some fever? Un peu de fievre?”’ 
Madame Praud asked. ‘Or has she been 
seized with a convulsion? Saisie d’une 
convulsion?” 

“Un peu de fievre,”’ Katherine chose the 
lesser evil. 

Madame Praud, however, was deep in 
her rodle. Even from those few facts she 
could form a conclusion, one could only 
surmise an epidemic. She shook her head 
dubiously. 

“Ah, c’est grave,’ she commented. ‘‘ An’ 
now,” she directed, reverting blessedly to 
her character of instructress, ‘ask that I 
should send for a nurse. Powvez-vous en- 
voyer chercher une seur, monsieur le 
médecin?”’ 

“Une seur? That’s a nun, isn’t it? I’m 
afraid a nun would frighten the children 
terribly in all that black.” 

“Oh, les bonnes seurs!’’ Madame Praud’s 
tone indicated that the caprices of a sick 
child were of very little consequence in 
France. ‘‘Du tout. Du tout. An’ now we 
go to the baby’s room.” 

It was Patty evidently on whom Madame 
Praud’s imagination had fastened—Patty 
who was so rarely 
ill but so violently 
ill when she was. 

Katherine fol- 
lowed Madame 
Praud about the 
clustered furniture 
until her bright 
black eyes lighted 
on a little coat lying 
on the closed lid of 
a trunk. 

‘Voila the child,”’ 
she said, and again 
she shook her head, 
and again she said, 
“Ah, c'est grave!”’ 

“How do you say 
‘What do you think 
is the matter with 
her?’’’ Katherine 
asked, too upset to 
remember even 
rudimentary 
phrases, and 
straightening the 
little sleeves so that 
the garment didn’t 
look so fever tossed. 

“Qu’est-ce qu’ elle 
a, monsieur le 
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médecin?’’ Madame Praud instructed, then 
she became all physician again. 

“ Je ne sais pas dire tout d’un coup. I not 
know right off,’’ she answered herself, and 
stroking a not entirely hypothetical Van- 
dyke she enumerated possibilities in rapid 
succession. 

“C'est peut-étre la diphthérie. It is per- 
haps diphtheria, ou le typhus, typhoid fever, 
ou Vappendicite, appendicitis, ow la dysen- 
terie, dysentery, ou la paralysie enfantine, 
infantile paralysis.” 

Katherine stood with great eyes fixed, 
but Madame Praud didn’t notice her. 

“Elle rdle un peu,’ she remarked of the 
coat. ‘‘There is a little rattle. Mais je ne 
crois pas qu’elle soit mourante. I do not 
think she is dying. Elle n’a pas tout a fait 
Vair d’un enfant qui va mourir. Voulez-vous 
envoyer chercher son péere?”’ 

Katherine didn’t answer. Her spirit 
stood in some French village thousands of 
miles from Doug, and her brow was bathed 
in cold sweat because of its plight. 

Madame Praud thought she hadn’t un- 
derstood. 

“You wish to send for the sick baby’s 
father?” she translated. 

Katherine ignored the question. 

“Tf you’ll excuse me,”’ she said, and she 
moved her lips with some difficulty, ‘I 
think I’ll run up and see what the children 
are doing now. With so many things piled 
around a 

It occurred to Madame Praud that her 
pupil’s skin had a faintly greenish cast. 

Madame Praud bit her underlip and 
murmured to herself as she watched her go, 
“Ce sont souvent les plus forts qui sont les 
plus vite abattus.”’ 


On the night before the final conference 
with regard to the projected price war, 
Doug had a thought. It was just possible 
that Young Mr. Pease had been perfectly 
honest in his statement about the purchase 
of superfluous pulp. If so, why shouldn’t 
Doug and his associates take any such pulp 
off the hands of the Pease Pasteboard Box 
Company at the price for which it had been 
purchased? It would be a bad buy, but it 
would be cheaper than a price war. Doug 
didn’t go to sleep again after he’d thought 
of it. 

The conference greeted the suggestion 
with large gasps of hope. Doug himself 
ws deputed to go to Mr. Pease with the 
offer. 

It was apparent that Mr. Pease had 
heard of the conferences. A good deal of 
the overwhelming joviality was gone. It 
was replaced by a look of displeased respect 
which Doug found far more satisfactory. 

Mr. Pease had expected an open declara- 
tion of hostilities. He was somewhat put to 
it to conceal how pleased he was with Doug’s 
proposition. 

He said he thought he could guarantee a 
satisfactory answer from the Pease Paste- 
board Box Company, and then he said he 
would confirm his acceptance by a note to 
Mr. Calder in the afternoon. 

As a general Doug had proven himself a 
success. He stepped into the sunlight of 
lower Fifth Avenue with a feeling that he 
could fight New York. Of course his very 
success was embarrassing in one thing. It 
brought about the immediate necessity to 
raise his pro rata share of the money which 
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must be paid for the Pease pulp. 
nick must be won back. 
Doug took the first train for 
City. \ 
He found Mr. Hynick looking | 
pied, in the lobby of his hotel. 
“Well, it’s the boy!” said Mr, ] 
and Doug knew he’d been wise to ¢ 
“Mr. Hynick,”’ he began, too anx 
any preliminaries, “I hate to ¢ 
stretch my credit with you any m 
“Tt is kinda taut,” Mr. Hyniek 
“But I think I’m going to hay 
pulp shoved down my throat,’’ Do 
on; and then he explained the who 
ness to Mr. Hynick, who sat and | 
“T guess you’re coming alon 
sonny,’”’ Mr. Hynick commented y 
was through. “I’m right proud of: 
“And can you loan me the mon 
“Well, that’s something else 
the funny men say. It’s the bank’s 


faith in you than I feel real easy ab 

“‘T—have you got any suggestio 
Hynick?”’ ; 

“Look here, sonny,” Mr. Hyni 
after a pause. ‘‘ Mother has a fi 
sands she’s been wondering how 
I shouldn’t wonder if she’d lend 
you.” 

“Do you think so?”’ 

“You might ask her, anywa 
your lady stand pretty high wi 
You know how women are. I lend 
because I think you’ll make good 
mother does it’s because she thin 
body that eats at eight o’clock ar 
about twenty-thousand-dollar ali 
as good as a certified check.” 

“T’d be everlastingly grateful 
would,”’ Doug said. , 

“Say, you know it kinda tickled 
that night at your house, being offer 
and cigarettes. There ain’t a stricter! 
in the Baptist Church than mothe 
made her feel kinda like society int} 
ies. You know how women are 

All Doug knew was how much 
to tell Katherine, and by one o 
cidences which probably happer 
eighty thousand times every work 
and even more often on Sundays, 
particular moment he heard his nar 
paged. ?. 

He opened the telegram witl 
which trembled, which was sheer a 

It had been relayed from his cluk 


York. There were only five wo! 
name: 7 


“Do I have to go? Kat 


Doug blushed furiously when he 


his answer to the operator. y 


Every piece of furniture was ba 
place, and seemed happy to ge 
There were three pink roses, the } 
from the bushes, and great bow! 
Darwin tulips. a 

When Katherine the Great hi 
train which must have brougl 
whistle out of the station, she sai 
babies, ‘‘Daddy’ll be here in | 
minute.” 

“‘Let’s hide,’ Katherine the Si 
gested. 

They hid in the corner of the st 


light ats 


Yet every high-placed Bolo with 
scussed relations with us invari- 
» a plea for an American loan. 
sntioned the matter of the Keren- 
hey shrugged their shoulders and 
it is no affair of ours.” 
sally, it may be worth while to 
1) passing that Russia’s total ex- 
t is estimated at 15,500,000,000 
s, or about $7,750,000,000. At 
-uble is worth fifty-one cents in 
money. Perhaps the greatest 
yrought by this obligation is in 
here the Russian bill is $2,600,- 
Part of this is a prewar national 
00,000,000 gold franes which is 
1any thousands, including peas- 
s, widows and orphans. 
ae outbreak of the World War 
he Bolshevik counter-revolution, 
a Government paid the interest 
mce-popular bonds. Since that 
have represented a total loss to 
s. When Premier Herriot recog- 
‘soviet government last October 
ed that this old czarist debt must 
zed, but it was not made a part 
gnition agreement. It was left to 
‘seussion,”’ the invariable alibi for 
t the Bolos assume when they are 
wn in money matters. 
reprehensible is the Bolshevik 
m of enterprises owned and oper- 
mericans prior to 1917. Here we 
of the most flagrant examples of 
rof property rights that contempo- 
{ry has witnessed. It constitutes a 
endictment of soviet performance. 


Usses of Alien Investors 


‘| to comprehend the financial as- 
jaecessary to make a brief explana- 
ewar investment in Russia. This 
rly advisable, because, with the 
of a few Germans who have been 
me back and take charge of their 
ists, every alien who put a dollar, a 
srling, a franc or a kroner in Rus- 
siess prior to 1917 is in the same 
snow. He has reached the point 
has practically kissed his money 
certainly until that remote day 
ney and good faith shall set up 
yle again. 
xt determination of the ownership 
\wroperties in Russia is somewhat 
;ecause frequently concerns oper- 
ytussian nationals were controlled 
olders and directors of another 
jy who were, in turn, financed by 
(ganizations or a financial institu- 
ill another nationality. The facts 
ve disclosed have been gathered 
Joartment of Commerce records, 
«orts made by commissions ap- 
iy the various countries involved 
righ my own investigations. 
(day that the Bolsheviks assumed 
{ the foreign investments in pro- 
‘yroperties within soviet confines 
{| to 2,007,306,200 rubles. Nearly 
1 of it was employed in mining and 
Jical industries. Almost 400,000,- 
)3 were employed in machinery and 
wrking. Municipal public service 
ions, railways and banks appro- 
50,000,000 rubles, while the bulk 
lhaeider was in textiles, chemicals, 
'stablishments and foodstuff man- 
including beverages and tobacco. 
lench came first, with 648,089,700 
“hat they should lead is not sur- 
,ecause in the old days a close kin- 
ved between imperial Russia and 
(n France. Every Russian with 
I status at all spoke French flu- 
1e of the chief anxieties of William 
lern was this accord between the 
« powers, subsequently strength- 
he late King Edward, who intro- 
mgland into what became the 
ntente that bore the first brunt of 
nadness in the early years of the 
ar. The French investments in 
ere largely in mining and metal- 
iterests, railways, machinery and 
institutions. I have already indi- 
» government debt. Perhaps the 
\standing Gallic undertaking was 


ig second among foreign investors 
ritish, who had 500,564,400 ru- 
‘up mainly in oil, mining, textiles, 
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metal working and machinery interests. 
Included among British enterprises is the 
famous Leslie Urquhart concession, con- 
sisting of the properties of the Russo-Asiatic 
Consolidated, with its vast chain of gold, 
silver, copper, platinum and lead mines in 
Siberia. Upon the confiscation of these 
holdings Urquhart filed a claim for .£56,- 
000,000 damages against the soviet govern- 
ment. After much negotiation, Moscow, at 
Lenine’s instigation, refused to take any 
steps either toward a return of the proper- 
ties or the payment of indemnity. 

A large portion of British money is in 
petroleum. Shortly before the World War 
the Shell-Royal Dutch group acquired a 
control of the Rothschild-interest in the oil 
empire around Baku. In connection with 
this Shell-Royal Dutch“oil property is an 
incident which shows what the foreigner is 
up against when he tries to recover Russian 
interests stolen from him. After three years 
of Bolshevism, the Russian oil industry 
shrank to such an extent that in 1920, at 
the conclusion of the civil war, the Baku 
field, once a mighty world purveyor of the 
most precious of all minerals, was a wreck. 
A year later Great Britain negotiated the 
first of the trade agreements with Russia, 
and the soviet government set up a so-called 
trade delegation in London. 

The famous retreat from Bolshevism, as 
expressed in the New Economic Policy, was 
in full swing. You would naturally assume 
that at a time when the Bolsheviks were 
seeking to conciliate the rest of the world in 
return for commercial favors they would 
depart from their hard-and-fast line of ap- 
propriation. Laboring under this delusion, 
Sir Henri Deterding, the master mind of 
the Shell-Royal Dutch group, asked for a 
return of their possessions. He was in- 
formed by Moscow that upon payment of 
the original sum of money invested by the 
Rothschilds, as well as all subsequent in- 
vestments since the acquisition of that in- 
terest, it would be turned over. In other 
words, the Anglo-Dutch combination was 
asked to buy back its assets. This, how- 
ever, represents an advance on the usual 
Bolshevik procedure. Ordinarily the victim 
of confiscation is not even given the oppor- 
tunity to purchase his possessions. 

The British industrial and mining invest- 
ment constitutes only a detail of John Bull’s 
stake in Russia. During the war the British 
Government loaned the Russians £650,- 
000,000. Then, too, there is the claim of 
the so-called sterling bondholders growing 
out of prewar loans made by Englishmen to 
finance Russian railways which were guar- 
anteed by the old imperial government. 
This debt amounts to £60,000,000 sterling. 
Still another group of claims is that of the 
ruble bondholders, a class of creditors com- 
posed of those who subscribed to the differ- 
ent old Russian Government loans which 
were issued in rubles. The aggregate of 
British holdings of these ruble bonds is 
about £30,000,000 at the prewar rate of 
exchange. When you add to these three sets 
of claims the industrial, mining and finan- 
cial investment, together with private in- 
dividual seizures, you have a grand total of 
about £800,000,000. 


Obligations Repudiated 


It was to make some settlement of this 
huge bill of damages that the Anglo-Russian 
conference was held and the treaty made 
which cost Ramsay MacDonald his job 
as premier. Analyze this treaty—now re- 
pudiated by the Baldwin government— 
and you get a hint of what is likely to hap- 
pen to us if we ever enter into negotiations 
with Moscow. To offset the imperial Rus- 
sian debt to Great Britain, the Bolsheviks 
put forward a preposterous counterclaim 
for £5,000,000,000 for alleged damage done 
by Great Britain in supporting Denikin 
and’ Kolchak, who led the white armies 
against thereds. Asaspecial condescension 
the Bolsheviks agreed to recognize 15 per 
cent of the claim of the sterling bondholders, 
but absolutely declined to indemnify the 
holders of ruble bonds. The owners of con- 
fiscated property were to receive a nominal 
£10,000,000 to be paid in small install- 
ments. 

The amazing feature of the clause re- 
lating to property rights was that the 
soviet government construed the payment 
of this £10,000,000 as affording them a 
clear title to all the seized interests. By 
farming them out to concessionaires they 
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would more than recoup themselves for the 
amount to be paid in indemnity. 

In exchange for these ‘‘concessions’’ by 
Moscow, the British Government were 
to give the Bolsheviks a loan of £40,000,- 
000. This was because the Bolsheviks 
at the outset of the negotiations imposed 
the condition, ‘‘No loan, no treaty.” if 
carried out, it meant that England would 
finance the payment of part of the Russian 
debt to her. 

Already incensed at MacDonald’s recog- 
nition of the soviet government—it was a 
sop to the radical wing of the Labor Party— 
the common sense of Britain asserted itself 
in a Conservative landslide which swept the 
Laborites from power. History repeated 
itself in the United States a week later, 
when the so-called Progressives received a 
wallop no less emphatic. Though Zino- 
viev’s much-discussed letter of advice to 
the British communists was a contributory 
factor, the real cause of the Labor downfall 
was the Anglo-Russian treaty, which re- 
vealed soviet arrogance and dictation at 
their worst. 

In connection with the Anglo-Russian 
treaty which I have just described is a 
fundamental which the Bolsheviks have 
made a part of their international creed— 
which is nothing more or less than their in- 
ternational greed. The no-loan-no-treaty 
stipulation is now set forth as the basis of 
all future negotiations regarding Russian 
debts. Tchitcherin, Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, has announced that no alien claims 
will be acknowledged unless the country 
involved grants a loan. It means that 
France, having committed itself to soviet 
recognition through Herriot’s emotional so- 
cialistic leanings, will find that it is up 
against it in the matter of compensation for 
its immense losses in Russia. Its present 
fiscal embarrassments preclude any idea of 
augmenting its already top-heavy foreign 
debts, especially to the United States, with 
financial aid to the Bolsheviks. 


The American End 


To return to the roster of foreign invest- 
ments in Russia, third in the list came the 
Germans, with an investment of 317,475,700 
rubles, principally in electrical machinery 
and chemical plants. The German influ- 
ence in Russia, however, was not measured 
by actual monetary interest. Far more 
potent was the technical and general com- 
mercial supervision exercised by them 
throughout the country. Before 1914 you 
found a German in charge in nearly every 
big industrial institution. Moreover, mil- 
lions of Russians spoke German as the 
language of home and trade. It was the 
one-time proud Hohenzollern boast that 
Russia was Germany’s economic vassal, 
and to a large degree it was. 

Running the Germans a close race so far 
as financial investment was concerned were 
the Belgians, who had 311,812,400 rubles 
employed in enterprises that paralleled 
those of the French. The Belgians were par- 
ticularly strong in municipal public-service 
enterprises. Belgian capital built and in 
some instances operated electric traction, 
light and power systems in Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, Odessa, Kazan, Saratoff, Kieff, Astra- 
khan, Rostoff, Kharkoff, Tiflis, Sebastopol 
and elsewhere. 

We can now examine the American end— 
needless to say, it is the short end—of the 
soviet brace game, for we ranked fifth 
among the prewar investors in Russia with 
an investment of 117,750,000 rubles. This 
capital employment differed from that of 
European nations, because there were few 
individual American holders of govern- 
ment, industrial and railroad securities. 
The bulk of our claim against the Bolshe- 
viks is held by not more than half a dozen 
large concerns, whose loss is approximately 
$425,000,000. With the Kerensky debt, our 
total claim against Moscow comes to a little 
more than $800,000,000. 

Foremost in financial importance is the 
Singer Manufacturing Company, whose 
Russian company—the Kompaniya Singer— 
was capitalized at 50,000,000 rubles upon 
its organization in 1897. Prior to that time 
the Russian market was served by the 
Singer factories in France and England. It 
was a subsidiary of the parent American 
organization. 

This capitalization represented only a 
small part of the investment. The company 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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Good Radio Advice 
z fe 


INSTRUMENTS 
for the \ 
RADIO 
ENTHUSIAST 


MERICA’S pioneer instrument 

maker has prepared a _ booklet 
for you, showing typical radio receiving 
hook-ups and how to properly con- 
nect instruments in circuit. 

Complete information is also given 
on the Weston Portable Radio Test- 
ing Voltmeter, indispensable to radio 
pleasure and success, and the Weston 
Radio Plug. 

Write for “Weston Radio Instruments” today 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 


Radio Dept. Newark, N. J. 


WIES TON 
Electrical Indicating Instrument Authorities Since 1888 


STANDARD-The World Over 
—————— eh 


ANT extra money? Want 
best boys’ prizes—cost- 
free? We'll see that you get 
both if you sell The Saturday 


Evening Postand The Ladies’ 

Home Journal to regular cus- 

tomers in your town. We'll 

: show you how to obtain custom- 

ers too. To get started, write 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Sales Div. 
369 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


SyracusE, N. Y. New $7,000,000 
Hotel. 600 rooms—all outside, 
with bath, servidor, circulating ice 
water. Rates $3.00 up. Sample 
Rooms $4.50 to $8.00. 

R. P. BRAINARD, Managing Director 


Syracuse 
The ENAMELIS 


On Request. 


A monthly publication devoted to porcelain enameling on iron and 


Mailed Free 


steel. Interesting and valuable to all manufacturers desirous of im- 
proving their product with the most beautiful, durable finish possible, 


Enamelist Co., 2105 B. F. Keith Bldg., Cleveland 


J Earn $18 to$60a week Retouching photos. Menorwomen. 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write 
to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. J,3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


SELL GREETING CARDS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to earn $300.00 to $500.00 
monthly selling BUSINESS GREETING CARDS. 
Side line or full time. Weekly payment. Samples Free. 
Selling experience unnecessary. Get details. Dept. A 
JOHN A. HERTEL CO., 318 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 19 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), July 1, 
53 days $550 up. Specially chartered new oil-fuel 

Cunarders; inclusive rates. Specify program desired. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
ATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
> WEBER’S BEST laying, BEST 
paving chickens, ducks, 


geese and turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
Fowls, Eggs, Incubators at lowest prices. 
43 years experience. Large Catalog Free. 
W. A. WEBER, Box 99, Mankato, Minn. 


SAMPLE QUART EAGLE INK SENT f 27:20 f°.coxe" 
BLuE-BLack, RoyaALt BLuE£, RED, PURPLE OR GREEN. 


EAGLE INK COMPANY 
Station B NEW YORK CITY 


PATE NTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644GSt., Washington, D.C. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
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Watch for 
is Little Gir 
in Music 


Store Windows 
When You 


UY YOUR 
layer Piano 


She is the Emblem 
of Music Roll Quality 


‘FR: WORD 
TRADE MARK ROLLS 


100 


Thank your music dealer for this price reduction. The one thing 
that made it possible was his co-operation and willingness to 
sell the best music roll at a small margin of profit. 


January 10, 


Now 


In the New 
Unit Box 


Most music dealers suggest Q°R'‘S Player Rolls with your player 
when you purchase it, even though they do cost the dealer a 
little more than other rolls. Why? Because Q’R’S Rolls are 
reproductions of the playing of the best artists in the coun- 
try and produce real music, and surely the dealer wants the 
player he sells you to produce real music. That is why you 
will ever after insist upon Q’R’S Player Rolls for music quality 
and the Q:R’‘S Unit Box for convenience. 


PLAYER ROLI y 
are Better 


(Continued from Page 163) 
sd a huge plant at Podolsk. It cov- 
5 acres and employed 2500 men. At 
th tide of output 750,000 sewing 
es were turned out every year. The 
1y maintained fifty branch offices 
hout Russia and Siberia, and 2000 
ones. Each of these establishments 
da repair shop and, in the larger 
irticularly, a considerable stock of 
esand parts. In addition to all this 
ipany owned outright 120,000 acres 
able timberland in the Kostroma 


e. 
main Russian offices of the corpo- 
vere in the Singer Building, located 
Nevskii Prospekt, the principal 
hhfare of Petrograd. It was per- 
e first modern office building in the 
ssian capital, and until Bolshevik 
caused it to depreciate it was one of 
w commercial structures of the city. 
nting the center cornice is a huge 
eagle, emblematic of the original 
\ip. 
lanl figured in a curious episode 
‘he first revolution. As it happened, 
witness. At that time Petrograd 
‘1 frenzy of jubilation over the abdi- 
of the czar and the setting up of the 
snal government. Tens of thousands 
lers who had fled from the front 
|| the streets, singing the Marseillaise. 
jing that savored of royalty was 
ned, and the eagle, which was the 
(of the Romanoffs, had a hard time 
Those that were alive could fly to 
» Not so with the bronze bird that 
(from the top of the Singer Build- 
Tas day a soldier who had more 
n his stomach than brains in his 
mbed out on the cornice and covy- 
+: metal eagle with a red cloth while 
ds cheered. 
1 the Bolsheviks came into power in 
FE 1917, they confiscated the Po- 


ctory and subsequently added it to 
of their loot which is now com- 
ln the Light Machinery Trust. They 
eed the 2050 branch offices, with all 
t:ks and equipment. Furthermore, 
iralidated the ownership of the tim- 
no, In a word, the Singer company, 
2nvestment, including outstanding 
, had mounted by this time to 
000, which constitutes the largest 
erican claim against the Bolshe- 
find itself not only deprived of all its 
ut powerless to salvage its assets. 


ying of American Companies 


xin scope of operations was the In- 
tnal Harvester Company, whose 
ié branch has, or rather had, a cap- 
tk of 60,450,000 rubles. The plant, 
1 ike the Singer establishment, is one 
evest equipped in Russia, employed 
hads at the peak of production and is 
eat Lubertzy, about twenty miles 
loscow. It became the center of one 
enost prosperous foreign industrial 
2s in all Russia, with an annual 
We of $10,000,000. 
eBolshevik attitude toward the 
lonal Harvester Company has dif- 
smewhat from the peremptory con- 
\( policy adopted with most other 
ustrial institutions. Instead of 
nizing it at once, the government 
itd the factory to operate under the 
‘in management. The wheels were 
ving throughout the black years of 
communism. Not only was the 
of the workers impaired through 
sil destructive workers’ control but 
price fixing by the state agricul- 
‘chine syndicate made it impossible, 
nvent by, for the concern to carry on 
ing like a profit. In May, 1923, 
were closed down and only a 
aff was retained to keep the ma- 
n order. 
) tthe autumn of 1924 the plant had 
1 nationalized and the impression 
‘tit perhaps the soviet government 
1 |frain from confiscation in order to 
2 bargaining asset when negotia- 
dy erican recognition should be- 
ch has not proved to be the case. 
a( the factory has lately been taken 
ojthe ground that it is required for 
aimal use. 
€hird outstanding victim of Bolshe- 
\re is the Russian branch of the 
iouse Electric and Manufacturing 
béy, which operated under the name 
c}é Anonyme Westinghouse, a cor- 
é pyganized in 1900 with a capitali- 
f 4,000,000 rubles. The original 
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plant was located at Petrograd. After its 
partial destruction by fire it was moved to 
Yaroslaff, on the Volga. 

Here you have still another angle of the 
Bolshevik loot program. With the red 
ascendancy in 1917, the company was per- 
mitted to operate under the old supervision, 
although it was made a part of the Gomza, 
the Heavy Machinery Trust. Such profits 
as accrued were kept by the government. 
In 1923 the Moscow authorities made a de- 
mand on the American owners—it was 
really a levy—for $400,000 with which to 
carry on. This offer was refused and the 
government took over the plant. Mean- 
while the Société Anonyme Westinghouse 
has been transferred to the British Westing- 
house interests, which have lodged a claim 
for damages with the British Government. 

A fourth American interest involving a 
large investment, which is the pawn of 
soviet cupidity, is the holding of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey in the 
Nobel Brothers Petroleum Corporation, 
one of the two major groups that operated 
in Baku and Groznyi before Bolshevism 
put its blight upon the country. Just how 
significant is this connection may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the Nobels not only 
pioneered the development of the Russian 
kerosene market but introduced Russian 
kerosene into Germany and Austria. They 
also competed with the Shell-Royal Dutch 
combine for mastery of the Eastern Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern oil business. 


Insult Added to Injury 


I use the past tense in describing their 
operations, because, with the nationaliza- 
tion of industry, both the Nobel and the 
Shell-Royal Dutch properties in Baku and 
Groznyi were confiscated and have been 
held ever since. One of the ironies of the 
present Russian oil situation is that the 
Shell-Royal Dutch companies are buying 
crude and refined oil from the Bolshevik 
government. It means that they are pur- 
chasing their own oil, because it comes from 
wells and refineries which were part of their 
old Russian possessions. 

Fifth in the category of American casual- 
ties is the Vacuum Oil Company, whose 
losses aggregate $4,500,000. This includes 
the investment in a refining plant at Petro- 
grad, together with stocks and cash on 
deposit at the time of the seizure. The 
Russian subsidiary was incorporated in 1908 
and the capitalization ultimately grew to 
4,800,000 rubles. As is the case with all 
other confiscated properties, the Vacuum 
holdings represent a total loss. 

Not only have the Bolsheviks ruthlessly 
expropriated alien holdings but they add 
insult to injury, as this incident shows. At 
an industrial fair held at K6nigsberg, Ger- 
many, the Russian Oil Trust had an exhibit 
which included samples of lubricating oil 
labeled as the product of the “ Russian Pe- 
troleum Company, formerly the Vacuum 
Oil Company.” The effrontery here was 
that the Vacuum has a German subsidiary. 

The only American financial institution 
having a branch in Russia at the time of the 
Bolshevik upheaval was the National City 
Bank of New York. It occupied the former 
quarters of the Turkish Embassy on the 
banks of the Neva at Petrograd. When the 
newly formed soviet government confis- 
cated alien possessions it seized all the 
bank’s assets, which included millions of 
rubles on deposit, and also the legal reserve, 
and transferred them to their own state 
bank. Needless to say, no compensation 
has been made for this grab. 

Turn to the plight of the American life- 
insurance companies which operated in 
Russia until the Bolshevik upheaval and 
you have an illuminating instance of Bol- 
shevik inconsistency. First get the setting. 
Up to 1917 the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and the New York Life Insurance 
Company wrote the bulk of Russian life 
insurance. Each operated through a Rus- 
sian corporation which was a subsidiary of 
the home company. When the red ax fell 
they had about $40,000,000 outstanding in 
policies. 

The czarist government exercised a rigid 
supervision of the life-insurance business. 
An imperial decree under which the com- 
panies functioned contained this clause, 
which was printed on the back of every 
policy: 

“The company shall be informed that 
the permission granted to it concerns only 
life-assurance operations in all forms, and 
that it may at any time be withdrawn and 
canceled at the discretion of the govern- 
ment, without any explanation as to the 
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FIRST AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 


| KNAPP-FELT HATS 


for MEN 


Keegy HEADWEAR in- 
cludes in the complete range 
of styles, textures and colors, a bow]- 
er so light in weight and comfort- 
able in fit as to meet every possible 
objection to this dignified type of 
hat. You may forget you have it on. 
KNAPP-FELT SOFT HATS occupy an impor- 
tant place in the outfit of the well dressed 
man, but good taste, economy and _ health 
considerations require a variety of head- 
wear. The equipment should comprise more 


than one soft hat, a bowler and at least 
two caps. 


Your 
hat should 
be given a rest 
and a thorough 
airing inside and 
out—every other 
day is not too often. 
This program 
calls for more 

than one 
hat. 


KNapp-F Ett Caps have raised the standard 
of cloth headwear throughout the United 
States. They have all the style and dis- 
tinguished character associated with the 
Knapp-Felt trademark. Prices of Knapp- 
Felt hats and caps are uniform everywhere 
with the exception of a slight advance at 
distant points. 


Knapp-Felt Hats, from $6 to $40 are sold by 
best Dealers every where— Write for Tur Harman! 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~ President 


0620 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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THE BEARINGS in the engine need 
attention and must be adjusted occasion- 
ally. Otherwise, they burn out, causing 
“knocks” and various engine troubles 
with consequent repair bills. 


Have your bearings inspected and proper- 
ly adjusted with LAMINUM. Your 
serviceman will explain to you, how a 
LAMINATED SHIM quickly and easily 
takes up the wear so that the bearings 
may be adjusted to the thousandth part 
of an inch. 


WHEREVER THERE IS A 
SPLIT BEARING 


LAMINATED SHIMS are used in many 
industries, various types of machinery 
and hundreds of products. If you use 
or build a machine, or a product having 
split bearings, we make shims to your own 
specifications. Write for particulars and 
tell us your requirements. 


ST NDDTTDDDDD VDD TRTVVPVOTITTTVVITPTIVO TTP TPITINTVDYTTYUNTIVPPTTVTDYVYTFPY? 


TO 


PEEL off the strips of shim 
brass with a pocket-knife, sav- 
ing time, labor and expense. 
No filing, fuss or bother. 
Absolutely accurate. Surface 
smooth as glass. No grit, dust 
or wrinkles. 


When you save the bearings, you increase power, 

speed and efficiency. You also avoid unnecessary 

costs for repairs. LAMINUM adds to performance 
and brings many economies. 


Send fora Free Sample Shim and 
See How Easy it is to Peel Em 


LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 
205 14th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


St. Louis: Mazura Mfg. Co. 
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causes, and in such a case the company 
must immediately liquidate its business in 
Russia and settle its accounts with the as- 
sured in the manner that shall be indicated 
to it by the Russian Government.” 

Keep this clause in mind, because it is the 
key to the inconsistency to which I have 
referred. 

A second imperial stipulation was that 
the life-insurance companies must keep in 
Russia in cash, or,in securities guaranteed 
by the government, particularly railroad 
bonds, an amount equal to the actuarial 
reserve on the policies. Explained in the 
simplest terms, this reserve is the money 
equity behind the policy. In the case of 
the New York Life and the Equitable it 
amounted to more than $20,000,000. 

With their assumption of power, the Bol- 
sheviks made life insurance a government 
monopoly and proceeded arbitrarily to 
liquidate the business of the two American 
companies. Following their usual amiable 
policy, they seized all the assets. Fortu- 
nately they could not realize on the securi- 
ties, because with Bolshevism all stocks 
and bonds were wiped off the slate. The 
companies immediately withdrew from 
Russia and charged off their losses. 

Now for the manifestation of the soviet 
mentality. At the instigation of the Mos- 
cow authorities, an association of Equitable 
and New York Life policyholders was or- 
ganized and a formal claim made for the 
surrender value of all the policies. The 
amazing feature of this performance is that 
the Bolsheviks rest their contention upon 
the clause in the old imperial decree provid- 
ing for liquidation and settlement of ac- 
counts. 

The moral, or lack of moral, is simply 
this: Heretofore the Bolsheviks have 
scrapped or utterly disregarded every im- 
perial decree. When it suits their profit or 
accords with their distorted notion of res- 
titution, they are perfectly willing to fall 
back upon a czarist order. Here you have 
the whole story in a nutshell. 

There are other illustrations of this soviet 
inconsistency with regard to pre-Bolshevik 
agreements. The Russo-Chinese Treaty 
gave the Russians certain rights and 
privileges, including a zone of influence 
along the route of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, the short cut to the Siberian 
coast. This treaty was included when the 
soviet government, with one grand sweep, 
repudiated all czarist obligations. The Chi- 
nese subsequently took over part of the 
zone in question. The Bolsheviks are now 
invoking the repudiated treaty in order to 
reéstablish their rights. 


Strong-Arm Methods 


While the concerns that I have indicated 
represent the bulk of American investment 
in Russia prior to 1917, the list is not com- 
plete. To conclude it, five other under- 
takings must be cited. They include two 
industrial companies—the Otis Elevator 
Company and the Russian Babcock and 
Wilcox Corporation, each with a capitaliza- 
tion of 500,000 rubles; and three trading 
corporations—the Russian-American Trade 
and Industrial Corporation, the J. Black 
Company and the Russian-American Rato 
Corporation, whose combined capital ag- 
gregated 5,000,000 rubles. Although Rus- 
sians invested 900,000 rubles in the stock 
of the last three institutions, their char- 
acter and conduct were American. 

Nor have the Bolsheviks respected the 
rights of American individuals. At Riga 
today you can find a man who spent his 
best years building up an industrial plant 
in imperial Russia. When the soviet gov- 
ernment took it over in 1917 it represented 
an investment of 1,000,000 rubles. Now, 
when he is nearly seventy, he must begin 
his commercial life all over again: 

With these post mortems disposed of, the 
next step is to consider the American firms 
and individuals who have had the temerity 
to put their heads, so to speak, into the 
mouth of the Bolshevik bear. After the 
program of wholesale confiscation, just ex- 
posed, you may wonder why people are 
willing to throw good money after bad. 
The experience of most alien concession- 
aires in Russia proves that such continues 
to be the case. As I remarked earlier in the 
series, two words—illusion and disillusion— 
summarize the “opportunity ”’ afforded the 
foreigner to do business with the soviet 
government. Our nationals have been no 
exception in this soviet rule of dishones 
act and false promise. 

To say that the Bolsheviks hold the ab- 
solute power of economic life and death 
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states the case precisely. Anybo 
ventures commercially into Russia > 
himself a party to a supervision 
really an iron dictatorship—that j 
nigh incredible. Tie up with Mose 
you cease to be master of your mon 
your enterprise. More frequently yoy 
both and sometimes your freedom ag 

The soviet government is no less 
handed with nations. To compreh 
procedure you must know that the sup 
trade authority in Russia, exceptin 
course, the political ring that bosses e 
thing, is the Commissariat of 
Trade, which has a monopoly of all 
and exports. Its direct representative 
side Russia is usually a so-called 
delegation, which also is a nest of py 
ganda. In countries that have not 
nized Moscow the nearest trade de 
handles the Bolo commercial i 
Before France entered into diplomatic 
tions with Russia the intermediary 
Berlin or London. 

When Moscow gets peeved she } 
habit of arbitrarily removing her 
from the country of the fancied i 
another. This occurred immedia 
the German police raided the sovi 
delegation in Berlin in order to get 4 
ous communist who had sought 
there. Russia immediately shifted 
business to Holland and Czecho 
In the same way Russian busi 
France was diverted to England 
the French supreme court confirme( 
sale in France of some silk owned bh 
war Russian-Armenian firm whos 
ests had been seized in Russia. 
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No Redress for Americans 
i" 


In a previous article on Bolsh 
business I explained how there ¥ 
kinds of foreign commercial parti 
in Russia. One is a concessi 
which an individual or a firm 
property, usually a mine. The 0 
mixed company generally finan 
alien. In both types the soviet g: 
gets 50 per cent of the profits, 
the organization and exercises wh 
instances amounts to. a tyrannous ¢ 
A British shipping concern had to mi 
ports to exactly eight different govern 
bodies. It is now in liquidation 

A third method of participat 
through companies founded out 
limits of Soviet Russia, but which 
on a concession basis, the right to‘ 
trade operations inside. These f 
required to have permanent repr 
in Moscow and must submit to alll 
regulations in the country. At 
it may be well to state that no com 
however trifling, can be impor 
ported without a special license 
the Commissariat of Foreign Tr: 

Here you have another evidence 
political impulse that animates ev 
move. Each license is considered 
relation to the trade program for 
country, but for an external polit 
son, such as, for example, a de 


with which to foment unrest. 
Russian trade with the United 
cannot be carried on by an official 
trade delegation because we have not 
nized Moscow. This offers no bar 
mercial intercourse, such as it IS 
American trade, the soviet governm 
organized a special agency—the An 
Trading Company—called for shot 
torg, a contraction of the two words 
ing American and trade. It is incor 
under. American laws, with capiti 
plied by Moscow, and controls sov! 
chases, especially cotton and rubb 
you will presently see, various Al 
concerns operate in Russia, but wit! 
official sanction of Washington. It 
that when they get in bad ther 
redress. ; ot 
_Even at the high tide of prewar t 
United States was an insignificant !) 
Russia. We exported 5.8 per cen 
goods—chiefly raw materials 
factured articles—that streamt 
old imperial domain, while R 
to us—mainly flax, skins, wo 
nese ores—Wwere only .9 per cen 
There was no reason to be ag 
about Russian commercial op 
day, with every handicap tha 
~~" ~"""“(Continued on Page 


Continued from Page 166) 
expediency and drastic supervision 
yse, it is more of a liability than an 


not until 1921 that any American 
' man broke into Soviet Russia. 
ing the initial concessionaire there 
acteristic story. He was Washing- 
derlip, a Western mining pros- 


anced by a group of Los Angeles 


s the Vanderlip concession for a 
ible mineral area in Kamchatka, a 
off the northeastern Siberian coast 


m in Europe that the concession 


pas a selling point to get the trade 
‘with England. Washington Van- 
jeved he had a big thing that was 
oeginning of a real era of American- 
fcodperation. Despite all the hot 


fated about the concession, it came 


1922, Mason Day, who had been 
* director of an American trade 
Constantinople, procured a con- 


ay sense, but an arrangement to 
‘ wells on a royalty basis. A con- 
= of the compensation was to 
oil. 

the first jokers in the agreement 
the Americans were to be paid 
ork to a depth of 2400 feet. After 
s their own financial responsibil- 
7 discovered to their cost that the 
onsiderably below the stipulated 
is was merely the beginning of 
es. There was, as always, irritat- 
evik supervision. Then the Bolo 
demanded an increase of 45 per 
iges. A further complication grew 
» payment, or rather the nonpay- 
( the equipment, all of which was 
trom the United States. The Soviet 
agreed to pay and then backed 
‘Itogether such a combination of 
e developed that Day decided to 
having received notes from the 
mnt to compensate him for his 
1 investment. The oil equipment 
re less fortunate. 


is 


ot 
riction With the Japs 


ay contract served to introduce 
Sinclair into Bolshevik oil circles. 
| 2come financially interested in the 
‘proposition, having seen in it the 
or a control of the whole Russian 
. At Day’s instigation, and ac- 
id by former Secretary Fall, he 
Noscow in 1923. 
tiult of that expedition the Sinclair 
i ted Oil Company got a concession 
‘(rights in Northern Saghalin, an 
© the Siberian coast. It had for- 
bionged entirely to Russia and was 
3 penal settlement. By the Ports- 
teaty, which settled the Russo- 
sWar, the Japanese got the southern 
Ce of the spoils of victory. All the 
0's are in the northern half. 
‘ying looked lovely and the Sinclair 
nent an expedition to Saghalin to 
‘irvey preliminary to starting oper- 
hey were prevented from landing 
ase troops, who were in possession. 
ich has always coveted Northern 
ithad seized the area following the 
T of 700 of her nationals in 1920 by 
nie ila at the mouth of the 
er. They stood pat and the Sin- 
ae were forced to go on to 
1ere they now tarry. 
«ime I write, Japan and Russia are 
agree on an understanding which 
a2 the soviet government to exer- 
s|il rights in Northern Saghalin. 
demand the northern half: first, 
€\ley are in possession; second, be- 
t part of their program of economic 
While I was in Moscow they 
tffer to cancel their claim for in- 
Yor the Nikolaievsk massacre in 
gifor the rest of Saghalin. Mean- 
Sinclair. concession is hopelessly 
),jad 1s 


B 
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likely to be for some time, 


munistic milk and honey. 
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because the Japs have shown no disposition 
to yield. 

When you analyze a soviet concession— 
ordinarily it concedes very little—you in- 
variably find some kind of string tied to 


it. If the country of the nationals involved | 
has not recognized Russia there is a pro- | 


vision that the agreement is invalid after 
a certain time unless recognition is forth- 
coming. In other instances the concession- 
aire obligates himself for a loan under a 
similar penalty. 


Although it is not generally known, the | 


Sinclair operations in Russia were contin- 


gent upon a $100,000,000 American loan to | 


Russia. Litvinoff, who ranks second in the 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, is re- 
sponsible for this disclosure. Sinclair had 
started to place this loan when the Teapot 
Dome scandal exploded at Washington and 
everybody involved got cold feet. 

In the interim a plan had been cooked up 
for a triple oil alliance to include Sinclair, 
the late Hugo Stinnes and the Russian 
government. It was to discuss this under- 
taking that Hugo Stinnes, Jr., came to the 
United States in 1923 under Sinclair chap- 
eronage. When Hugo Stinnes died the deal 
was declared off. The great German indus- 
trialist, as I pointed out in a German article 
not long ago, had become disillusioned 
about the prospect of making money in 
Russia and had begun to withdraw his in- 
terests. If he had not died it is doubtful 
whether he would have continued the oil 
arrangement. 


Red Stamp Collectors 


An instance of what happens to Amer- 
icans in Russia is revealed in the experience 
of the Far Eastern Exploration Company, 
organized by former Mayor H. T. Hunt, of 
Cincinnati, and a large number of asso- 
ciates to exploit a mining concession on the 
Harga River in Siberia. This area had been 
developed before the World War to a con- 
siderable extent by the Mordkin interests. 
The Americans were led to believe that 
gold still existed in commercial quantities. 
After they got their equipment in shape 
they discovered that the game was not 
worth the candle: first, because the ore was 
insufficient; and second, because of the in- 
accessibility of the region. It is 1500 miles 
by river from the coast and there is no 
adequate overland transport. In conse- 
quence the concession has practically been 
abandoned. 

The Bolsheviks lend little aid or encour- 
agement to those whom they ask to work 
their concessions. When an American en- 
gineer reached the Siberian coast to make a 
survey of the Far Eastern Exploration 
properties he was compelled to pay 1300 
rubles duty on some tents that he had pur- 
chased at Shanghai for 300 rubles. 

More unfortunate was the experience of 
John Maitland, of Detroit, who, after re- 
tiring as worker in Russia for the American 
Relief Administration, got a concession to 
erect a group of buildings for the soviet 
government. After he had constructed 
three warehouses and spent more than 
1,000,000 rubles, he received a notice one 
night to leave Russia within two weeks. 
No explanation was given, nor has he yet 
discovered the reason for his dismissal. 

Perhaps the most unusual concession be- 
stowed upon an American is the monopoly 
for the sale of Russian stamps in the United 
States, France, Canada, Mexico and South 
America, granted in June, 1923, to Maurice 
Sherman, of New York City. It involves 
more than 20,000 different varieties issued 
over a period of many years. 

Even with postage stamps, the ruling 
Bolshevik passion for propaganda is ram- 
pant. Coincident with the bestowal of the 
Sherman concession, a call was issued in 
Moscow for a meeting of stamp collectors 
in response to the slogan, ‘‘Philatelists of 
the World Unite!’’ The idea was to form an 
international union of collectors similar in 
scope to the Third International and use 
the group for the exploitation of soviet 
revolutionary theories. The Third Inter- 
national is called Comintern for short. The 
Bolsheviks therefore dub the stamp league 
Philintern. I happened to be in Moscow 
when the call was issued and received an 
invitation which was printed in four differ- 
ent languages. 

One American activity in Russia has a 
meaning all its own. I refer to the colony 
of. Yankee syndicalist miners who went to 
Siberia under the leadership of Big Bill 
Heywood to find the promised land of com- 
F yr. Instead they 
went up against more meager fare. 
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HINGES 
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OA doorne Minnie protected 
when the lock has been selected 


Hinges do more work for their size and cost than 
any other building material. To put them in place 
requires the services of the more skillful carpenter. 
Replacement is costly. But a home need be 
equipped with hardware but once in its life if it is 
well hinged at the start with McKinney Hinges. 


When building, make your hardware selection 
early. It safeguards you against over-spending. 
If temporary substitutions become necessary, you 
can take care of them on less lasting fixtures. 


At the builders’ hardware store you can select any 
type of lock, knowing that the finish and design 
can be matched perfectly with McKinney Hinges. 


You can obtain McKinney Hinge quality m sundry 
hardware articles, including that for garage doors. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange’and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 
To aid in your home building McKinney will gladly 


send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney MANUFACTURING Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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May Breath Free 


Present coupon 
at your store 


A First Offense 


To which there’s seldom a second 


—that’s bad breath 


Don’t risk it. Carry scientific protection with you 


Have it when you need it, this new way 


1S Gee you ever. considered just what effect a bad 
breath ‘must have on a highly strung, really sen- 
sitive girl? 

Thousands of men unconsciously offend in this way. 
Women don’t speak about it, but they feel it. 


Before you risk close contact with other people, guard 
against giving offense. Remember, you are the only per- 
son who can’t tell whether or not your breath is sweet. - 


- Now instant protection 


May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form. 
A scientific purifier, not a mere perfume that simply adds 
one odor to another and thus suggests concealment. 


Let a single tablet dissolve in your mouth—that’s all. 
Your breath is as pure as Maytime. 


It combats all breath odors. Odors from stomach dis- 
orders, from poor teeth or gums, from tobacco, from 
odoriferous foods and drinks; from any and all causes. 


In your vest pocket 


With May Breath you carry constant protection with you, 
always a sweet breath instantly when you need 
it most. 


It acts in the way a purifier should act. Banishes odors, 
does not simply try to hide them. 


On sale, in flat enameled boxes for the vest pocket, at 
all cigar counters and druggists’. 


In fairness to yourself, carry a box with you. Never 
dance, go to a theatre, never pay a social call without 
taking this precaution. 


A box free 


We'll gladly send you a box to try. Clip the coupon 
now before you forget. What it brings will delight you. 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada 


Good for a Regular Size Box 


Present this coupon to any druggist for a regular 
size box of May Breath free. 

All leading druggists and most others now have 
If your druggist fails you, send coupon 
Only one box to a family. 
TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue 
Redeem as per our offer, send to us as they 
accumulate, and we will pay you the regular price 


May Breath. 
to us. 


to appear. 


in cash. 


Your charm 


Is destroyed if the 
breath offends. A 
May Breath avoids 
that risk. 


In your home 


Be as careful as you 
are with friends. In- 
sure sweet breath. 


Spring odors 
One May Breath tab- 


let brings that added 
charm. 


He will charge to us. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
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As most Americans know, Heywood, who 

was one of the shining lights in the I. W. W., 
jumped his bail after getting a prison term 
for sedition that would confine him for the 
rest of his natural life. With some of ‘his 
mates of the I. W. W., he organized the so- 
called Kuzbas mining colony in Siberia. 
The name comes from the site which is in 
the Kuznetskiy Basin. After suffering 
many hardships, those of the colonists who 
were legally eligible for return to the 
United States came back. The others are 
sticking it out under conditions not alto- 
gether happy. 
’ Heywood has given up the practical 
management of the concession and now 
lives in Moscow, where I saw him. Heisa 
lonely and forlorn figure. In his earlier 
day there he was quite a personage in Bol- 
shevik eyes and was pointed out and pho- 
tographed as “‘a type of leading American 
communist”? who had rallied to the world 
call of sovietism. The novelty has now 
worn off, because Heywood has not been 
able to deliver the American communistic 
goods as promised. He has a nominal job 
as fund solicitor for an organization that 
supplies the needs of communists imprisoned 
overseas, but at best it is merely a meal 
ticket. Like Emma Goldman, he is one of 
the many disillusioned. 

What seems to be the sole American suc- 
cess in Russia is vested in the Allied Amer- 
ican Corporation, one of the type of foreign 
companies formed outside Russia but au- 
thorized to carry on trade operations 
within. It was organized by Dr. Julius 
Hammer, formerly a practicing physician 
in New York City, who is of Russian ex- 
traction. His three sons are associated 
with him in the enterprise, which has 
branch offices in London, New York, Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen. 


Anarchy Always at Hand 


The beginning of the Allied American 
Corporation is typical of the way the Bol- 
sheviks first did business. During 1921, 
the year of the great Russian famine, the 
Hammers sold the soviet government two 
shiploads of wheat. They received cash for 
one, but got caviar, goatskins, laces and 
furs for the other. In order to dispose of 
this merchandise a trading company was 
set up. Subsequently it received a conces- 
sion from the Commissariat for Foreign 


rade. 

The Allied American Corporation exports 
American motor cars, trucks, rubber and 
agricultural machinery to Russia, and ships 
out furs, eggs, sausage casings, poultry, 
butter, feathers and game. It has set up a 
chain of cold-storage plants for the egg- 
and-poultry end of the business and carries 
on a considerable trade with the Baltic 
Provinces and Scandinavia in these prod- 


cts. 

In 1922 the Hammers obtained a conces- 
sion for mining asbestos in the Urals and for 
a time employed 1000 men. Since 1923, 
however, the whole Russian asbestos out- 
put has been in a decline because of com- 
petition in Rhodesia and Canada, and 
especially in the former place, where labor 
is cheap. 

Examine the selling procedure of a con- 
cern like the Allied American Corporation 
and you find out why the Bolsheviks are 
always up against it financially. Nearly 
90 per cent of the Hammer business is with 
the soviet government, which pays one- 
third cash, while the remainder is on six 
months to one year credit, guaranteed by 
the Russian Industrial Bank, a state-owned 
institution. The government, in turn, sells 
the codperatives on from three to five 
years’ credit, with no cash down. In case 
of a bad harvest such as obtained in 1924, 
these terms must be extended to six or 
seven years. : 

The best summing up of the concession 
business in Russia was made by an Amer- 
ican who has been in the game and who was 
glad to escape with a whole skin. Here it is: 

“Tf I had $1,000,000,000 I would not put 
one cent of it in Russia except as philan- 
thropy pure and simple, or to buy works of 
art. The very nature of things there pre- 
cludes the possibility of bringing about any 
big development or industrial extension on 
a profit-making basis. Trade is the only 
thing showing any profit to individuals, and 
this is small, precarious and therefore highly 
speculative. There is strength in the Bolo 
government, but it is by-turns either flabby 
or vicious. Always it is unreasoning. You 
never know when your property is to be 
confiscated. Anarchy seems constantly to 
lurk around the corner.” 
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No. one can deny that the opporty 
exploit. vast resources and to trade 
Russia, but the element of insecur 
seems to pervade the whole'soviet 
of things sets up an eternal obstacle 
profit and stability. If sanity ever ¢ 
Russia, the best bet for Americans y 
not in exports but in the employr 
capital in technical enterprises dir 
American brains and skill. cl 

To round out the narrative of Am 
Russia it is necessary to deal brie 
the all-important matter of recognit 
Moscow by Washington. Excepting 
the United States is the only gre 
that has not entered into diplon 
lations with the soviet governmen 
the tale of confiscation, spoliation and 
diation that I have unfolded, it is 
conceivable that recognition can h 
coming until the Bolsheviks cha 
policy. 7 

In this matter of American 
Bolshevik inconsistency works ¢ 
Not only is Secretary Hughes then 
dially hated man in Russia 
scarcely a week passes without som 
cartoon of him in the newspapers. 
breath Moscow pleads for official 1 
and with another pours forth a t 
abuse on the country she seeks to pr 

The argument is sometimes 2 
that American recognition would 4 
the widely exploited Moscow clair 
Bolsheviks are the victims of a ca 
conspiracy in the United States; 
would strengthen the hands of th 
ates in Russia; and that it wor 
Americans an opportunity to get. 
Russian trade. The fallacy of sueh 
tions is obvious. In the first place, 
of strengthening the moderates i 
make the government all the cocki 
ondly, the Bolsheviks, as the inst 
England and Germany show coneli 
give nationals less freedom of com 
action after recognition than before 
there is no real business opporti 
Russia, certainly so long as the 
dictatorship obtains. 


Scraps of Paper 


As a matter of fact, the B tis 
fared much worse in their concessi 


all protests to the contrary. 
article I will show how the sov 
ment continues its efforts to i 
ican institutions with red p 


people who flout integrity and 
international agreements as ] 
scraps of paper. 

The trail of all this evasion and ri} 
tion leads to a dingy room in ag! 
office building—once the head 
the dreaded Cheka—in the h 
cow, where Georges Tchitche: 
sar for Foreign Affairs, pulls 
Save only Lenine, Trotzky, 
Krassin, his is the best-known 
coterie of leaders who made B 
possible. 

Tchitcherin himself express 
sistency that has been revealed 
his diplomatic dealings. A me 
old family of the Russian lan 
he was trained for the imperil 
service. Then a cog slipped so 
he joined the revolutionists. In 
identified with the Central Co: 
the Berlin Social Democratic Fa 
was expelled from Germany—wher 
taken refuge—the following yeal 
Lenine, he became an exile, spen 
of his time in England. Here hewa 
connected with the British Social 
In 1917 he returned to Russia v 
amnesty granted as soon as the pl\ 
government was setup. - 

Tchitcherin has a complex nati 
works all night’and sleeps during 
This is why the Foreign Office bli 
lights while Moscow gets its fitf 
It follows that his favorite hour fc 
ing ‘visitors is midnight. ~ Whe 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, the Germal 
sador accredited to the soviet g0V 
he told me that he had discussed 
matic rupture with Germany 
missar at two o’clock that’ mor 

Tchitcherin’s oddities in att 
are proverbial. He takes pride 

(Continued on Page Tf" 


Continued from Page 170) 
has only one suit of clothes, and 
» part. A confirmed bachelor, his 
is a bare room on the top floor of 
ign Office. ; ; 
igh he has a large staff, Tchitcherin 
ye of person who likes to do every- 
om sharpening pencils to filing 
imself. Being absent-minded, this 
any hardships. Frequently the 
of the Foreign Office is held up for 
night while he frantically hunts 
ument that at the moment reposes 
it pocket. 
yes he lack cunning. He is usually 
>to journalists, but makes it a rule 
out his utterances. He waits, 
until the writer has seen all his 
3. Then he asks that the other 
s be submitted to him. This 
o purposes, for he finds out every- 
t has been said for publication and 
ide to him. My experience with 
ie procrastination was character- 
ilked with him in June, but it was 
I had reached Paris in August 
.eived the interview he gave me. 
pointment with Tchitcherin was 
en o’clock at night. I had to 
_ disordered room obviously fur- 
ith loot out of some aristocrat’s 
is I sat on an ornate gilt sofa—it 
arp contrast with the musty sur- 
\—a Red Guard entered and made 
wme. At first I thought I was to 
xd. Instead the soldier greeted 
assed on. I cite this episode to 
the Foreign Office is under heavy 
uard all the time, because an at- 
3 once made on Tchitcherin’s life. 
uifteen minutes had elapsed a sec- 
k me to a double door at the end 
mber where I waited. After he 
nx<ed cautiously, one of the doors 
d I found myself in-a huge salon 
zalmost pitch dark. A solitary 
mp shone over a desk in the cor- 
yas amid this murk that I met 
en, who greeted me in English 
H tish accent. 


*h:Sounding Nonsense 


wn seemed to harmonize with the 
1t enshrouded him. Inclined to 
she is fairly tall, with stooping 
‘and a shy, uneasy manner. His 
cg and pale, and his tired, baggy 
2verywhere except at the person 
ha he is talking. He was exactly 
riding Slav Buddha. 
qaking various pessimistic re- 
t the status of American recog- 
ftussia, he launched into a fluent 
| of Bolshevik principles, with 
Terence to the confiscated alien 
This is what he said at the 


@ iost important phase of the pres- 
sia régime is the nationalization of 
y. I except smaller enterprises. 
aand sentiments of our workers 
haat big industry can exist only 
a)ynalization. 

«mer owners, who desire resti- 
ieir factories, do not understand 
,event of restoration their situa- 
u be intolerable. Our workers 
\'t them with the most violent 
y id would refuse to work in pri- 
es. It is different when a former 
10s a lease or a concession from 
©. “hen the worker sees behind him 
Oner of the factory, which is our 
Vned state. Only those who are 
llamiliar with our industries and 
vg thoughts and sentiments of 
kts can appreciate to what an ex- 
(alized big industry is a neces- 
uvountry. Without it production 
empossible. Every one of our 
lconscious of the fact that he 
br common advantage. He feels 
Sclated by it that he can endure 
seiences of the terrible trials of 
yirs and work better than he did 
\te ownership.” 

wt basis could the confiscated 
dustrial properties be returned 
O\lers?”’ I queried. 

ujthe slightest hesitation Tchi- 
onded: 

‘erican owners can only come 
isla as concessionaires to work 
eles on a percentage basis. Con- 
» vested with the state.”’ 

® jionopoly of foreign trade and 
alation the commissar said: 
Duled as we are by a capitalistic 
ulforeign Trade Monopoly is a 
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necessary weapon against those capitalistic 
countries which are more economically 
powerful than ourselves. If a monopoly of 
foreign trade did not exist, the agents of 
foreign commercial firms would soon empty 
our country of all its products, as was done 
in Austria and elsewhere, and would impose 
upon us inferior goods at exorbitant prices. 
In other words, the big capitalist centers 
would bleed Russia to death if she did not 
defend herself. 

“The younger generation of peasants is 
extraordinarily open to new ideas, and 
studies with the greatest interest the vari- 
ous systems of collective land tenure and 
general agricultural problems. Undoubt- 
edly our peasant class will very quickly 
pass on to higher forms of group land 
ownership, but this will only take place at 
the wish of the peasants themselves and 
with the aid of a soviet state.’ 

“Will you continue to repudiate the old 
Russian debts?’ I asked. 

Tchitcherin’s reply was: 

“Tf you had lived for some time among 
our workers and peasants you would have 
soon learned that the idea of recognition 
of the czarist debts is so unpopular—in- 
deed, so odious to the great mass of our 
people—that it is quite impossible for us 
to adopt it. The intervention and the 
blockade were accompanied by such ter- 
rible sufferings among our workers and 
peasants that every one of them, having 
undergone this ordeal, considers himself 
free henceforth from all obligations toward 
the countries which caused that suffering.”’ 


Obligations Brushed Away 


“Tf you begin to speak to a peasant 
about the old czarist debts he will retort 
by speaking about his sons or brothers who 
were killed during foreign intervention. He 
will relate the horrors and the calamities 
which resulted from that intervention, and 
will declare that after what he has gone 
through he owes nothing to the govern- 
ments responsible. Moreover, every worker 
and peasant recalls the old imperial régime 
with a feeling of deadly hatred and con- 
siders that the czarist state was not his 
state, but a foreign incubus. 

“On the other hand, every peasant and 
worker considers the soviet state as being 
really his own. They are convinced that 
the pledges and obligations undertaken by 
the soviet state must be faithfully dis- 
charged, but that the debts and obligations 
of the old czarist order disappeared simul- 
taneously with it. 

‘‘We therefore treat the question of the 
old debts in a practical way. If a loan be 
given to us in conjunction with an arrange- 
ment that would allow some part of it to be 
used for affording satisfaction to the cred- 
itors, we shall carefully examine whether 
this transaction is advantageous enough for 
the peoples of our Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. If so, we will accept it.”’ 

My next question was, “‘What are the 
fundamental features of your external and 
internal policy?” 

In response Tchitcherin declared: 

“The central point in all our efforts is our 
economic reconstruction. Ourinternational 
policy aims at maintaining and contribut- 
ing toward the maintenance of general 
peace, since peace is the first and foremost 
condition upon which our reconstruction 
depends. Our external policy also aims at 
developing and widening our relations with 
all countries and at making them more and 
more friendly in order that our economic 
ties with them can be developed and wid- 
ened. Of course, the first aim of our policy 
is to safeguard our national existence and to 
prevent the formation of coalitions or polit- 
ical combinations directed against peace 
among nations and against the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. 

“In the center of our entire domestic 
policy stands the restoration of production 
and transport. The policy of our govern- 
ment is such as to give complete satis- 
faction to the urban workers and to our 
numerous peasant class. Intimate and close 
union between peasants and the urban 
workers is one of the unshakable founda- 
tions.of our internal policy.” 

You will observe that Tchitcherin, like 
all his ilk, condones confiscation and justi- 
fies continued seizure. Thus with the alien 
holding, as with the native who crosses the 
soviet path, the Bolsheviks run true to 
form. Taking property and taking life are 
both part of the crimson creed. 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. The 
next will-be devoted to red propaganda, r 
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Th ERE is a rugged grandeur in the 
Sierra pattern—a sturdy simplicity that 

is a promise of the long and faithful service 
that this heavily plated ware will give. - 


If you are among those who seek beauty 
in grace of line, rather than in ornament, 
you will like the delightful simplicity of 
this pattern. But no matter what your 
“choice may be, remember that you buy 
silverware to endure and that it is impor- 
tant that it bear the Reed & Barton name 
with its full century of silversmithing ex- 


perience behind it. 


Ask your jeweler to show you Reed & 
Barton ware in both solid silver and silver 


plate. 
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“Winterproof” Babies— 
make Healthy Men and Women 


UILD THE HEALTH of your baby right 
from the start. Give the child a 
rugged constitution that will withstand 
the rigors of winter wind and the sud- 
den changes in temperature. 


A baby’s tender skin cannot resist the 
onslaught of the elements if you do not 
assist nature by stimulating the capillary 
action of the blood vessels. 


i 


By starting the Atcorus skin treatment with your baby 
today you will lay the foundation of a healthy future life. 


For men and women, too, Atcorus fortifies against colds, 
provides a barrier against infection and wards off the ill 
ness that comes with lowered resistance. 


When applied to the body skin, as directed, Atcorus 
stimulates the nerves of the skin and dilates the capil 
laries. ‘The blood rushes to the surface, bathing the skin 
cells with its nutriment and resistance to infection. 


Get Genuine ALCORUB 


Any druggist or department store can and will supply you 
with Atcorus. But be on your guard against imitations. 
Look for the name Axtcorus printed vertically on 
the label. Look for the square, clear glass bottle 
with finger grips on two sides. Write for the 
Axcorus folder giving other uses for ALcorus. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALCORUB 


= For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 


1925 U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


the people of this country have cast off all 


-firm political allegiances, in the mass, and 


vote regardless of party labels and regardful 
of their own interests as they see them. The 


| election of 1924 wasn’t a Republican election 


or a Democratic election or a radical elec- 
tion. It was a Coolidge election, a Davis 
election and a La Follette election. The peo- 
ple were voting for men, not parties. 

The campaign of 1924 was not a political 
campaign at all, in the partisan or party 
sense. It was a personal campaign, or, 
rather, a campaign of personalities. The 
Republicans ballyhooed their policies. The 
Democrats tom-tommed their issues. La 
Follette broadcast his theories. And the 
people paid scant attention to all the efforts 
to incite them to vote under this or that 
label. The results of this campaign were 
not based on what the Republican Party 
has done or what it promises to do, not on 
the past or the future of the Democratic 
Party as it exists at the moment, and not on 
the postulates of La Follette. The results 
were based on the personal characteristics 
and the personal responsibilities of the 
three candidates, their indicated opportuni- 
ties and their past performances. 

The people of the United States got right 
down to the primitive personal equation on 
November fourth and picked Coolidge by 
such a tremendous preferential vote be- 
cause they like Coolidge, feel safer with 
Coolidge, and consider Coolidge better as 
President for themselves.and for the coun- 
try than either of the others. The people of 
the United States did this regardless of 
political or party ties. They voted for aman, 
and not for a political candidate. 

This does not mean, of course, that a con- 
siderable portion of the people did not vote 
as partisans. Many did. The Democratic 
vote in the South, where politics is paro- 
chial and it is a social error not to be a 
Democrat, was partisan. So it was to some 
degree in other sections, but the determin- 
ing vote, the vote that elected Coolidge by 
his ten million, was not a partisan vote ex- 
cept in this regard: It must be classed as a 
Republican vote or a Democratic vote or a 
radical vote because the only mediums for 
registering the vote were the three political 
mediums that supplied the political brands 
for the three leading candidates. The peo- 
ple were compelled to utilize the existing 
symbols. There was no other way to vote. 


Old Issues Obliterated 


At that, their voting proved the conten- 
tion that party labels and organizations 
mean nothing and are nothing. A fine in- 
dependence of selection was shown. Be- 
cause Coolidge carried a state, say, was no 
guaranty that other Republican candidates 
in the same state would win their fights. 
Coolidge won.in New York by some 800,- 


| 000, but Smith, Democrat, was. elected 


governor by about 100,000, Coolidge ear- 


| ried Ohio by some 600,000, and a Demo- 


cratie governor was elected. In Illinois a 


| Republican candidate for governor -ran ° 


400,000 votes behind Coolidge. So it.went 
all across the country. - And it all shows 
that, in as much as the two major parties 
offer nothing to the voter save historic 
labels, the voters pay no attention to those 
labels and vote for men. This is the general 
situation. It comprehends enough of the 
voters in this country to turn millions of 
votes whichever way those voters incline, 
and in defiance of party demands, entreaties 
or commands. 

It was the sort of thing that brought dis- 
aster on the professional Republicans in 
1922 after triumphant victory in 1920. It 
is the sort of thing that may turn in 1926 
and rend the rejoicing Republican politi- 
cians of 1924. It is the proof that the poli- 
tics of this country has changed from the 
rigid adherences of thirty years ago to a 
fluidity and independence of operation that 
make the present political machines as 
obsolete and useless as the stagecoach of 
our early days. It means that Republican- 
ism, per se, and Democracy, per se, are of 


the past, but most of all it means that two 
schools of political thought and action are 
slowly forming and that the influence of 
them will presently reshape and remodel 
and revive the present major political parties 
to their concepts. 

It has long been held by the students of 
American politics that the present partisan 
political divisions, which were sharply de- 
fined thirty years ago, have been so dulled 
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and destroyed by the attritions of the 
ical events since the election of 


preferment. 
choose, save historically, between 
publican Party and the Democra 
and the reason for that is that t 
izations have not kept step wit 
ress of the times. They are ope 
past performances. They have 
mate reasons for existence save tog 
to retain power, and secure the 
legislation and patronage. Hence 
increase in independent voting 
in 1920, in 1922, and, more es 
1924. 

This Government was establishe 
has been maintained by the party 
Until twenty years ago or a few ye 
the party system meant that pa 
for something besides mere oppi 
one another actuated by the d 
power and place, which is whe 
mean now. Having arrived at 
cal situation, there are two roa 
the continuation of our political 
We can remain as we are, with two 
organizations utilizing the party m 
and use those parties as the m 
our independent voting; or we 
those parties into live and efficien 
tions that will typify the rati 
logical political division demanded 
times. if 


The Natural Line of Cleav 


This is now easier to do than ite 
been. The results of the receni 
give the Republican Party at lea 
rant of conservatism, and leave f 
cratic Party in position where i 
before it the assumption of libe 
body objects to the labels Demo 
Republican. Those are as goo 
The objection is to the fact that 
denote nothing that is within the 
tions on which they are pasted. V 
since the natural trend of the R 
Party is the conservative trend, er 
in 1924, the Democracy must, i 
vive else than as a shattered 
over the liberalism that exists. 

Regardless of the abortive radic 
of La Follette, the fact is that natur 
cal division of this country, or 
where there is free and universa 
the division of conservatism ag 
ism. Every person born into this 
congenitally either a conservative ¢ 
cal, and the tendency to the fulles 
sion of this inheritance is fostere(/ 
vironment and mode and sugcess 
Normally, there comes to every? 
obligation of politics, and the part 
in our form of democratic govert 
that extent. This obligation may 
functory or it may be active. Itm 
only a political interest once in fo 
or it may entail a continuous inte 
either event, the congenital radi( 
conservatism of the voter comes 
important factor in determining 
his vote is cast. ay: 

Full opportunity for this exp 
given in England, where the 
sion is Conservative against Libel 
accentuated to conservatism aga’ 
calism by the upward sweep of t 
Party, and still more lately revel 
dominating conservatism by the 
Labor, and the gradual disaiie 
the Liberal Party. Further politi 
land will continue to divide al 
natural political lines, for the ra 
though defeated in the recent 
were far from destroyed. Opportt 
to divide is not given to the votel 
ica save incidentally, because the 
can Party is partly liberal and P 
servative, and the Democratic F 
the same case. At the momentt 
lican Party has full credit for com 
but tens of thousands of con 
ocratic votes for Coolidge hel 
end. =: 

An interesting illustration of t! 
political division of conservatis| 
radicalism, or more politely, li 
which is the better term, at that, 


our political usage the term; J 
itself descriptive and inoffens!\ 
(Continued on Page a7 
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ontinued from Page 174) 

a into disrepute by its common as- 
in the language of the people with 
, school of this thought—is found 
tes of the numerous initiated and 
jonal measures voted on in the 
tates. There were many of these, 
\ost important instances the natu- 
sagonistic conservative influences 
il. 
‘were three proposals for revision 
onstitutions—in Maryland, Penn- 
and South Dakota—and all were 
Also, propositions were beaten in 
and Illinois looking toward an 
hd less complicated addition of 
ants to the existing constitutions. 
ority of the voters in these states 
satisfied with their constitutions 
re, and with the present difficulty 
ng them. An initiated bill for the 
nership and operation of water 
is beaten in California, and, con- 
chat state voted for twelve-round 
ts in place of the tame four-round 
w allowed. The people of Massa- 
vould not consent to the legislative 
ent of the child-labor amendment 
deral Constitution. Missouri and 
sfeated a workman’s compensation 
and Minnesota turned down a 
or state owned and operated ter- 
vators. Washington refused to 
‘es to sell electric power without 
its, and Oregon and Washington 
so assent to a_state-supervised 
. proposition. Two states abol- 
e income tax laws—Florida and 
——and Washington and Michigan 
measures directed at parochial 
All initialed proposals were re- 
- Kansas, Washington, Colorado, 
, North and South Dakota and 


es aan 


ese there were many purely local 
involved, and some of these were 
d some went through. The point 
lections is that the radical move- 
olitics and the radical political 
st upon the extension of direct 
nt as opposed to representative 
nt and indicated by these various 
. The initiative and the referen- 
e of the main tenets of radicalism, 
7 proposal for revision of a con- 
heads in that direction and is 
by the radical element. 

ese two schools of political thought 
yperating under the great handi- 
olitically exist is proved, first, by 
of most of these measures in the 
ates and, second, by the fact that 
ts enough of a radicalism of vari- 
in the country to get these meas- 
n/he ballot in the hope of putting 
tlough. The conservatives would 
vito defeat them if the radicals did 
ojise them. 


i State of the Democracy 


Pp bable that the Republican Party, 
‘ 1924 indorsement of conserva- 
set forth its claim of being the 
ical representative of conserva- 
is country, and on the face of the 
, 1e claim must hold good. Hence 
uil repository for the political radi- 
af this country is the Democratic 
» might make a future career for 
(g those lines. 

tze isallset. After an acrimonious 
€/etween the radical and the con- 
vislements in the Democratic Party 
i three weeks in the New York 
1 and accentuated the differences 
jas well as the geographical and 
dilities that are upon the Democ- 
€onvention nominated a conserva- 


yreeding, education, association 
Pyment. His defeat was a debacle. 
S was shown in 1904, when Parker 
nated; as undoubtedly would 
shown in 1912, when the Demo- 
ed Wilson, had there been no 
@ Republican movement led by 
'_ and as was catastrophically 
\924, there is no nourishment for 
Tacy in the nomination of a con- 
To be sure, it is true that there 
10urishment for that party in its 
Inations of the radical Bryan, 
iat aside, conservatism, as ex- 
the Democracy and as typified 


servative Davis, has no political _ 
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reward in a Democratic sense. They can’t 
get away with it. 

The probabilities all are that the Demo- 
crats will see that. Indeed, their most 
powerful leaders see it now. It was freely 
said after the New York convention that if 
Davis was beaten the Democrats would not 
nominate another conservative for Presi- 
dent in a generation.: Davis was not only 
beaten but routed, and the Democracy 
with him. Thus, if the Democracy desires 
to make a future for itself it has the oppor- 
tunity now to take over the mission of 
liberalism, and become the exponent of it. 
President Coolidge has in mind certain plans 
for the liberalizing of the Republican Party, 
but it is not likely, in view of the present 
situation, that these will alter materially 
the natural conservative alignment of the 
Republicans. That party is best fitted, by 
all reasons and by the logic of present 
events, to remain as the conservative party. 
Wherefore, let us examine into that politi- 
cal chaos that retains the name and style of 
Democracy. 

It is a resilient and a tenacious organiza- 
tion. It survived the Civil War, and has 
had four terms in the White House, sixteen 
years, since 1861. It lived through its 
three Bryan experiments, and even came to 
some semblance of life and virility after its 
Cox disaster in 1920. As it stands now, 
battered and broken, it isn’t one party at 
all. It is three parties, each claiming its 
formulas and practices. 


The Solid South 


The main prop and reliance of Democ- 
racy, the section that keeps it alive and 
holds it to its tottering course along our 
political highway, is the South. Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas and Virginia make up a solid block of 
states where any Democratic nominee for 
President, be he a Bryan, a Cleveland, a 
Cox or a Wilson, will invariably win. Any 
Presidential candidate with a Democratic 
label is sure of one hundred and fourteen 
electoral votes before he starts, no matter 
who he is, or what he is, so long as he is 
called a Democrat. 

The usual political designation of the 
Democratic Party in the South is that it is 
rigidly conservative, although it has fre- 
quently sent the wildest sort of radicals to 
the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives. The South considers its 
political vagaries of this sort its own affair, 
and swings from conservatism to radicalism 
and back again as it feels inclined, insisting 
only that in all its political exhibitions it is 
always Democratic. Its heart is true to the 
principle, nomatter what its practicemay be. 

It is probable the Democratic Party 
would have perished long ago if it had not 
had this solid and sustaining block of votes 
as a substantial foundation for its opera- 
tions. This sectional comfort has kept it 
going. And the constant assertion that the 
Democracy of the South is conservative is 
based on a disregard of the facts. The 
South has always been for Bryan. It was 
for him in his Free Silver foray in 1896. It 
was for him in his anti-imperialism experi- 
ment in 1900. It was with him in his ex- 
pediencies of 1908. And it was the radical 
section of the South that combined with 
portions of the West in holding McAdoo, a 
radical of sorts, so long in the balloting in 
the New York convention. 

The South, as it seems, will always be 
politically opposed to Republicanism. In 
any event there is no apparent sign of a 
breaking down of its solid Democracy. 
And the South is adaptable politically so 
long as it can operate within the nominal 
limits of national Democracy. All the 
South wants is the label. Thus, as any 
effective opposition party in our present 
state of politics must be in opposition to 
the adopted and confirmed conservatism of 
the Republicans, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the inclusion of the South in a Demo- 
cratic Party that is radical in whatever 
degree it is radical would not be impossible. 

The second sectional division of the 
Democratic Party is the radical West. The 
West is normally Republican territory, and 
most of its voting in the past has been 
along normal Republican lines always with 
the propertied and conservative angle. At 
times the West has gone off on radical 
tangents, but usually it is safely Republican 
in its demonstrations. This has made it 
necessary for the Democrats of the West to 
be more radical than the Democrats else- 
where, because there was nothing else for 
them to be. Ordinarily in the minority, 
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eae bulbs bring to the car owner 
not only brilliant illumination, but con- 
fidence and satisfaction that add much to 
the pleasure of night driving. There is always 
uniform illumination during the entire life of 
the bulb. Tune-Sots successfully meet a// 
legal requirements and each Tunc-Sor 
makes accurate contact and fits quickly into 
the socket. If you would experience correct 
automotive illumination, “Let Tunc-So1 


Light the Way”’. 


A Tunc-Sor for every automotive 
need. National distribution. Ask 
your dealer for Tunc-Sor bulbs. If 
he cannot supply you, write us. 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS, Newark, New JERSEY 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail the coupon below 
and your foot measurement 


Stop 


oot Pains 


E guarantee to stop 

foot and leg pains 
in 10.minutes. To avoid 
doubts and delays we of- 
fer you a FREE TEST. 
If our method fails it will 
cost you nothing. So 
don’t suffer needlessly. 
Mail the coupon below. 


The cause of practically 
all foot troubles is a 
weakening of the muscles 
holding up the-arches of 
the foot. If you have 
tired, aching, burning 
sensations of the feet, if 
your shoes feel uncomfortable after wear- 
ing, if you have pains in the heel, toes, 
instep, arch or ball of the foot, if you 
have a dull ache in the ankle, calf or 
knee, if you have cramping of the toes 
or callouses on the soles of the feet, 
or shooting pains when you step on 
uneven surfaces, then you should delay 
no longer. 


Make this TEST. Fill out the cou- 
pon and mail it with your foot mea- 
surements, as described below. We guar- 
antee to stop the pain. 


When forward arch 
sags the bones spread 
as shown above. Foot 
is thrown out of bal- 
ance. Pain results. 


What science now knows 


The 26 bones of the foot form two arches. 
One, so slight you hardly notice it, 
between the big toe and little toe. The 
other is the instep arch. These arches 
are held up by bands of muscles and 
ligaments. Overstrain or illness may 
weaken these muscles. They fail to func- 
‘tion properly and the bones spread. The 
arch sags. Sensitive nerves and blood 
vessels are crushed by the displaced 
bones. Pain results. 


This sagging of the arches may be 
so slight you can’t notice it. But if 
your feet hurt give them instant atten- 
tion. The pains show indications of 
fallen arches which impair efficiency and 
lower vitality and often unfit you for 
business or pleasure. 


New scientific correction 


Scientists have now found a new and 
simple way to correct arch weakness. 
Instead of the old-fashioned stiff arch 
props, metal plates and bunglesome pads 
science now offers you a simple, light, 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO. --—-- 


141 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
141 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto. 
Canadian prices: 
Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75 
C. O. D. shipments in U. S. only. 
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Write for this Free Book |! 
Write to us for our free book, ! 
illustrated with X-Ray views of | 
feet. Tells all about the cause and I 
correction of foot troubles. | 
to stop foot and leg pains. | 
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JUNGS 
The'Original" 


ARCH BRACES 


How 


e) 
<o 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 
141 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces in style 
checked. 


On receipt of package, I will pay postman the above 
price and postage. 


satisfied. Please send free book on ‘‘ Cause and Correction 
of Foot Troubles.” 


ViWeal aiZeire fo- ons sthentnaeecns 
My dealer is... 
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PAINS IN THE 
ANKLE, CALF 
AND KNEE 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 


PAINS IN 
HEEL 


PAINS AND TENDERNESS “ez 
UNDER INSTER ‘ 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
OF TOES 


SPREADING HERE 
CAUSES BUNION 


ees 


PAINFUL CALLOUSES 
ON BALL OF FOOT 


e = This New, 
im 10 Minutes Guaranteed Way 


porous but firm and du- 
rable band of super-elastic 
webbing which is worn 
around the instep. This 
binds the spread bones, 
removes the strain and 
restores the foot arches to 
normal. The pressure on 
the nerves and blood ves- 
sels ceases. The pain van- 
ishes like magic. 


This simple band is the 
Jung Arch Brace. We 
spent years in perfecting 
it. Tests and experiments 
were multiplied. Noted 
authorities were consulted. The secret of 
its great success is in the stretch and ten- 
sion of the band, in its contour and de- 
sign. It slips on and off like a garter. 
Is worn unnoticed over or under the 
hosiery and with any style shoe. It takes 
up no room in the shoe. Makes the 
foot smaller so you can actually wear 
smaller, more stylish shoes. 


This shows condi- 


tion corrected, and 
arch restored to nor- 
mal by wearing the 
Jung Arch Brace. 


How pain is banished 


Over two million foot sufferers praise the Jung 
Arch Brace. They tried it, largely on advice of 
physicians, and now their feet are free of all pain. 
What it does seems almost miraculous. Your step 
becomes springy, strong and youthful again. You 
can walk, dance, stand for hours—you just don’t 
get tired. And because it seems incredible that so 
much can be attained so easily, and with such a 
simple device, we repeat—Make this test at our 
risk. We don’t ask you to believe. We ask you 
to convince yourself by actual trial. 


No matter what other appliances or other braces 
you have tried, try a pair of Jung Arch Braces 
and Jearn what real foot comfort means. Soon 
you can discard the braces. You won't need 
them again. 


Make this test at our risk 


Go to your shoe dealer, druggist or chiropodist. 
Be fitted with a pair of Jung Arch Braces. Wear 
them two weeks. If not delighted, return them 
to your dealer and get your money back. You 
run no risk. 


If your dealer hasn't them we will supply you. 
With a strip of paper % an inch wide measure 
around the smallest part of your instep, just back 
of the toes, where the forward end of the brace 
is shown in the diagram above. Mail us this 
measure with coupon properly filled out. We will 
send you a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces (‘‘ Wonder”’ 
style) to fit you. You pay the postman $1 and 
postage. Or send us the money and we will pre- 
pay postage. For people having long or thick 
feet, for stout people, or in severe cases, we recom- 
mend the ‘‘Miracle’’ style, extra wide, $1.50. 
Specify which you want when ordering. Make 
this test at our risk. If you don’t get delightful 
relief in two weeks return them and get your 
money back. 


© J.A.B. Co. 1925 


I enclose foot measurement. 
didve ..Wonder Style, $1.00 per pair 
Pe eS sp Miracle Style, $1.50 per pair 


My money to be returned if not 
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their only feasible appeal has been the 
directly opposite appeal from Republican- 
ism, and most Democratic radicalisms_ of 
the past, as well as the greatest exploitation 
of them, have been Western. 

Until 1916 there wasn’t much to the 
Democracy of the West, although Bryan 
and Free Silver did well there in 1896, but 
with the election of Wilson, which was ac- 
complished in the West and by the aid of 
Republican votes, the Democrats took on 
some semblance of organization there, and 
operated pertly until the Harding tornado 
of 1920. In the recent election they were 
wrecked and inconsequential. The Davis 
vote was small. Here and there they voted 
for their candidate, but toa great extent they 
split between La Follette and Coolidge. 
The conservative Democrats went to Cool- 
idge to make sure that La Follette would 
get nowhere, and the hopeful Democrats 
went to La Follette with the idea of throw- 
ing the election into the Congress and 
thereby securing, possibly, the seating of 
Bryan in the White House. Their theory 
was that even so thin a slice of bread as 
Bryan would be better than no bread at all. 

A formulated radical opposition to the 
Republican Party, centered in a revamped 
Democratic Party, would find much favor 
among the bulk of the Democrats in the 
West. The conservative Western Demo- 
crats are so in the habit of voting the Re- 
publican ticket that their inclusion in the 
Republican Party, on a conservative and 
radical division, would be almost auto- 
matic. 

Democracy’s third sectional division is 
the East, and the Eastern Democrats are 
conservative. Such strength as the Demo- 
crats have had in the Hast in the past has 
come in the industrial centers. The indus- 
trial East has been its largest asset. .Now 
the industrial East is, largely, conservative 
in its view. On appearances, it should be 
rather susceptible to labor influences, but 
it had no direct opportunity for expression 
of its labor preferences until 1924, when 
many of the professional labor leaders tried 
to lead the labor vote to La Follette. There- 
upon, as has been shown, the labor vote 
refused to be led, and showed a most en- 
thusiastic Coolidge conservatism in every 
Eastern state. 


Democratic Thunder 


Tying in the industrial Eastern Democ- 
racy with the radical West and the ame- 
nable South will be quite a job, especially as 
the Eastern Democrats can point to the 
deterring fact that the only Presidents the 
Democrats have had in sixty-five years 
were Grover Cleveland of New York and 
Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey. However, 
it might be done, or partly done. 

It is patent that the two-party system is 
best adapted to the successful conduct of 
our democracy—or of any other democracy. 
England, where government is far closer to 
real democracy than it is in this country, 
has virtually gone back to two parties 
after a short trial of three-party govern- 
ment. The two dominant parties in Eng- 
land now are the Conservative Party and 
the Labor—or radical—Party. The Liberal 
Party, for many years the great opposition 
party, has dwindled to almost nothing, for 
the reason that its liberalism did not give 
the required outlet for the radical voters. 
A two-party system in this country, con- 
tinued on the basis of Democracy and Re- 
publicanism before this last election, will be 
a fraud. There were two parties, it is true, 
but there wasn’t an outstanding issue be- 
tween them, save the desire for power and 
patronage. 

Now comes the opportunity for the 
Democrats to make themselves into real 
opposition. They cannot steal the Repub- 
lican conservative thunder. They must get 
out on their own. And the only place to go 
is to a rational, logical liberalism, and thus 
give our two inherent political trends of 
thought adequate mediums for political 
expression. 
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This is a difficult thing to do. ' 
vantage the conservative’ has is { 
stands for a simple program that 
plates the absolute preservation of 
tutional rights and guaranties, sub 
such sane modifications as are de} 
by the progress of the times. The 
vantage of the radical is: that 
stands for scatters from a com 
tionalization of all industry and re 
and the extreme multiplication of 
government to envelop all phases of 
activity, production and relations ¢ 
ever nature, to minor regulation 
social and political order that, seem 
milder radicals, not out of consonan 
conditions. 

The range is wide. It runs from 4 
mand that those who have little gs] 
given complete control and profit: 
those who have more or much hayeg 
to the demand for a greater but n 
lutionary equality. It ranges from 
mand that railroads, for example, 
government owned and controlled 
demand for lower freight rates | 
governmental action. On the one 
seeks to put the Supreme Court 
revisionary control of Congress, an 
other it expends itself in requests fe 
tunities for direct action on state, 
and municipal affairs. 


The Indefinable Radica 


It is not at all difficult to defin 
servative. It is almost impossible: 
a radical. And that wide range t 
icalism takes has exponents at- 
outer and its inner extremities in th 
cratic Party and in the adjuncts 
rather, in those men who natural 
be adjuncts, such as La Follette 
professional political followers. 1 
those who believe in the unlimit 
sion of the power of the Governn 
in the multiplication of that Goy 
to control all the destinies of all th 
and those who do not go so far, 
naturally radical in their degree. 

Inasmuch as this country is a de 
it should present to all its people 
right to express their political cor 
at all times, and the only way th 
done is by the erection and mainte 
two major political parties that sh 
resent the two outstanding schools 
political thought and conviction. 
are the conservative thought and 
tion, and the radical thought ane 
tion. The Republican Party nowr 
and embodies conservatism in i 
measure, although it is shot throu 
radicalism. ( 

The Democratic Party, shot thre 
conservatism, has the opport 
telligently taken, to represent an 
radicalism and become a real op 
party instead of the time-serving 
ent, wrecked thing it now is. f 

It is the belief of those Amerie: 
know their country best that the 
measure of success, prosperity, 
and progress will come to all o 
the continued political dominatio 
servatism that will continue 
lines that have made us great 
meet economic and social progr 
tering political progress, and 
dangerous experiment of politica 
and theories. The recent 
strengthened that belief to cert 
our national, underlying, pop 
tion is just that. But this is ad 
In a democracy every man is enti 
political opinion, with all econom 
cial embellishments, and to a m 
the political expression of that 
That is the rational future of radicé 
this country. That is a work fo 
cratic Party. 

Probably if the Democracy ™ 
that work it will continue as 4 
party, but at least it will be 
minority party, which is some 
not been for many years. 
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OSE WERE THE HAPPY DAYS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


ant a say in the business,” I said; 


ng doing,” said Dave. “I’m not 
nake my business any family af- 
got a family of my own to take 
yu know.” 
ou have it, mother,” said Annie. 
iy comes first. And did you hear 
t his business?” 
’s no question of first or second,” 
“This is purely a business mat- 
'm not going to bring the family 
the office.”’ 
lon’t you step out?”’ I said. 
ju ready to buy me out?” he shot 


Jon’t you buy us out?” I coun- 


ne a few days,”’ he said. ‘‘Noth- 
suit me better than to separate 
it from the family’s. I imagine I 
the money on my credit.” 

lon’t want Dave to cut loose from 
7,” protested my mother wor- 
e’s the only one understands the 


fare plenty of other businesses, 
said I. “You'll find that all the 
his family aren’t in Dave’s head. 
my could be invested in bonds or 
» it would pay a nice income with- 
It could be put into a 
ment house, for that matter.”’ 
d,” admitted Dave unwillingly. 
ye you thinking of buying?’ 
“You’ve 


“ce If 


P ant it,” said my mother. 
»he money, Dave, they will have 
. I wish you could all stay to- 
ive, and stop quarreling.” 

other,” he said angrily, ‘‘we 
hay together, not when it means 
i; be the goat, do all the work and 
x for it but abuse. If you’re go- 
dort these four grown-up people 
alpless children 
lare you presume to tell my 
jat she shall do with her own 
ixclaimed Gladys, and her eyes 
_won’t sit here and listen to this. 
yl will not be quiet, not where my 
=oncerned.”’ 

in pay the money into my moth- 
ut,” said Genevieve, ‘‘and she’ll 
t shall be done with it.” 


«ght to hold control of the money, 
jade us only the more resolved, 
et out at last with instructions to 
: or funds to buy out the family 
1David Allison & Company. 

11 credit at his bank, and within 
‘ she entire sum was paid into my 
zeount in the Undercliff Trust 


‘en considering investments for 
e' and soon offered them some- 
‘yrood for the entire amount; but 
jwas opposed to putting all our 
ine basket. Genevieve insisted 
! ‘trip to Palm Beach, urging that 
(gone there the previous winter 
1 Jenkins and that she was sick 
eibout Palm Beach from Annie. 
a that we should expect to live as 
vihad lived while my father was 
“fore Dave had got control. To 
eland to accommodate the rest, 
®ar. Naturally, I couldn’t take 
Cc; all the time, and girls outside 
Jnoticed the car and wanted to 
tonce in a while. My family 
€ect to make a mere chauffeur 
®; was entitled to some considera- 
’ of all I was doing for them. 
iisrepresented my attitude, and 
y mother should have a car for 
ui; so Annie bought a car. If I 
eoerfectly frank, I’d say that 
it that car for herself, and that 
(alk about my mother was just 
st wind. Be that as it may, 
ring came around again some- 
up one of the bulky envelopes 
Cnpany was sending us monthly 
Uced in frightened accents that 
$35,000 in the bank. 

d> is for October,” L said, glanc- 
n’ shoulder, | “‘Here’s the April 
Islit the envelope and glanced 
t!' the long yellow sheet. ‘‘Good 
s ae only twenty-six thousand 


— 
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“We couldn’t have spent all that money,” 
said Genevieve, snatching the sheet from 
me 

“We spent it,” I said grimly. “‘Some- 
body spent it. Now perhaps you'll take my 
advice and cut down expenses and invest 
what is left.” 

“We'll start by selling your car.’ 

“My mother’s car!’ I said Alanis 
“Oh, no, madam; sell Annie’s. 

This brought on a discussion that grew 
warm. I was obdurate in insisting that my 
mother, having become used to owning a 
car, should not descend in the scale of liv- 
ing. Annie maintained her pretense that 
her car had been bought for my mother’s 
use, as hollow a fraud as I ever heard de- 
fended. As we were opposed, and as the 
other girls joined hands against us, my 
mother listened to them and said that if we 
did not sell the cars we should at least have 
no more money to support them. 

Al hate automobile riding anyway,’’ she 
said, ‘and always did. Norman, you get 
rid of that car or I’ll go out in the barn and 
burn it. Mark my words!” 

The force of hard necessity had brought 
the family to see at last the wisdom of my 
advice, and I set out to find a good invest- 
ment for my mother’s capital. 

I had become acquainted with a real- 
estate broker named Irving Schliemann, 
and I went now to his office. It was a 
modest place, a dark little store on Manhat- 
tan Street tenanted by the broker in com- 
mon with an expressman and a transient 
person who took bets on horse races, but 
there was nothing modest about Schlie- 
mann’s business. In the window, propped 
up on a hill of cigar-store certificates—some- 
body in the office bought and sold those— 
was a small blackboard on which was 
chalked, ‘I have One Million Dollars to 
Lend on Bond and Mortgage!”’ 

But Schliemann put on no false front; he 
was as approachable as anybody. Indeed, 
he had himself approached me and made 
my acquaintance. He used to promenade 
before the ferry house and hail travelers 
and hook his cane over their arms, saying to 
them, “Looking to buy a house?” Know- 
ing the broker well, and having failed to 
find him at the ferry, I went on to his 
office; and seeing him at his desk, said to 
him, ‘“ Mr. Schliemann, you remember me? 
You offered me a house for sale last fall, an 
apartment house, the greatest bargain you’d 
ever seen in f orty years’ experience.’ 

“Yes, yes, my boy; sit down,” he said 
cordially, and he reached for his cane and 
pounded it on the floor between his knees 
and fastened his clear blue eyes upon me. 
“T offered you a house, did 1? Where was 
that house, if you remember? I can’t re- 
call. I don’t handle anything but extraor- 
dinary bargains, you know. Simply can’t 
do it. My clients won’t buy anything else, 
the fact is.” 

“It was an apartment house on Edge- 
combe Avenue,’ I said. “It belonged to a 
man called Bencher, and you told me that 
he had to have forty-five thousand dollars 
that very afternoon, as he was going to fail 
in business.”’ 

“T remember,” he said, striking his pink 
and wrinkled forehead. “Positively the 
greatest bargain I’ve seen in forty years in 
business! Why? Do you want to buy it? 
You'll have to take it within twenty-four 
hours, my boy. Grab it!” 

“But didn’t Mr. Bencher fail in busi- 
ness?’ I asked in surprise. 

‘Changed his mind,’”’ said Mr. Schlie- 
mann. “Times were bad then and he 
changed his mind. But this time he’s going 
to fail without fail. Can’t disappoint peo- 
ple all the time, you know. It doesn’t do. 
Lose confidence in him. Wolf, wolf—un- 
derstand?” 

“Not entirely,” said I. ‘However, I’m 
not interested in the Bencher house, as I 
have no forty-five thousand dollars. I have 
only twenty-five thousand to invest.” 

“Then give him only twenty-five!”’ said 
Mr. Schliemann, patting my knee. “‘ What 
do you care about his troubles? He has to 
take what he can get. He’ll probably take 
twenty-five, and, at that price, it’s not a 
buy—it’s a steal. You’re robbing him. 
Upon my word, it’s plain larceny!” 

* “But I shouldn’t like to take advantage 


of the man,” I said. 


sie os ip re not taking advantage of him, 
exactly.” 

“But you said it’ was plain larceny, Mr. 
Schliemann.” 
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hat “Nightmare” 


that affects the sleep 


of a whole ae 
at its Cane 
The only tank ball 
made of one piece 
of pure, live gum. 
Cannot break, 
leak, collapse or 
swell. 
Guaranteed 

3 Years 
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TOPS 
than TROUBLE 
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N THE dead of night, what’s worse than the 

gurgling “snore” of a closet tank caused by a 

leaking tank ball? When company calls, what is 
more embarrassing? 

And from the financial view point—what is 
more wasteful? The average leak of a faulty tank 
ball wastes 355 gallons of water per day—which 
in metered cities costs $25.00 a year. 


Have your Master Plumber install a Mushroom Parabal 
now. He alone can end this “nightmare” of annoyance 
and expense to you. 


At Master Plumbers’ only, $1.25 


~= Rrabal 


In buying a new home make 
sure that the toilet tank is 
equipped with the Mushroom 
Parabal. 


Made by 


WooDWwARD-WANGER Co. 
1106-1114 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia 


Quality Plumbing Specialties 
ince 1906 


Make any radiator HOT 
and do it yourself 


T will cost you just $1.60 for an AIRID. AIRID 

lets al/ the cold air out and keeps in a// the steam. 
Result—a hot radiator. 

AIRID needs no “‘fixing’’ because it is non-adjust- 
able—never leaks—and makes no noise. Any pair of 
hands can put it on any steam radiator in two minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY. 


Specialties Department, 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AIRID 


AIR-VALVES 


SOLD AT ALL HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS 
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Enlarge a billiard table 
to the size of a 


football field/ 


The “nap” of the cloth, the tiny fibers, would 


then compare with the grass. 


Ordinary billiard cloth, enlarged so much, 
would look like an unmown field covered 
with long and short scraggly grass of uneven 


length, with bunches of stubble in it. 


Simonis Billiard Cloth would seem like a 
well-kept lawn tennis court, with short, 


closely-cropped grass, of even length. 


Billiard cloth affects your game 


No matter how well you play, your game is affected 
by the cloth on the table. You will get better, surer 


results on tables covered with Simonis Cloth. 


Tell them to use Simonis Billiard Cloth on the 
tables in the room where you play regularly. It will 


pay them—it will improve your game. 


HENRY W. T. MALI & CO. 
Sole Importers of Simonis Cloth since 1826 


25 Madison Ave., New York 


Maybe Your 
Brake 


a you wouldn’t trust 
life and safety to these flimsy 
shreds, yet your brake lining may 
look like this. Projecting rivets 
rip and pulverize brake lining. 
Incorrect application of brake 
lining wears away the surface. 
The result? Accident, trouble, 
constant expense. 


Drive to the brake specialist who relines 
brakes by the GARCO METHOD. 
He will inspect your brakes and if the 
lining is unsafe he will reline the 
brakes with GARCO Asbestos Brake 
Lining applied by the famous 


GARCO METHOD ~—safe and sure. 


Why take chances with doubtful 
brake service when you can go to 
the authorized brake specialist 
who relines brakes by the— 


Linin 
Looks like th 


g 


1S 


GARCO 


METHOD 


OF RELINING BRAKES 


GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO., CHARLESTON, S.C. _, | ., 1 was teading Campanella’s City of ‘the. 


nn 


= 
4 


Simonis 
Billiard 
Cloth 


Let us send you 
‘the name of the 


nearest GARCO 


“Service Station. 
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“Well, I wouldn’t call it larceny, my boy. 
But it’s certainly a great bargain.” 

“Tm afraid it’s too great a bargain, Mr.. 
Schliemann,” I said. ‘‘You said it was al- 
ready a bargain at forty-five thousand 
dollars. No, I’m afraid this is taking ad- 
vantage of a man’s need, Mr. Schliemann. 
It’s ghoulish. It exemplifies some of the 
worst features of the capitalistic system— 
its competitiveness and grasping for profits. 
I’m not a heartless speculator in human 
necessities, Mr. Schliemann. I want an 
even exchange of labor in the form of money 
for labor in the form of a commodity, and 
anything more is exploitation. I couldn’t 
reconcile it with my conscience, Mr. Schlie- 
mann.” 

He stared at me, passing his hand over 
his white hair; I saw that he had begun to 
sweat. 

“T shouldn’t call it an extraordinary bar- 
gain exactly,” he said. 

“Are you sure that I won’t make a profit 
on it?” I said doubtfully. 

He gasped and stood up abruptly. 

“You don’t sound right,”’ he said, pound- 
ing with his cane. ‘‘You’ve got something 
up your sleeve. Do you want to buy this 
house, or don’t you? There’s a statement 
of the house—rent, thirty-one thousand 
dollars; first, second and third mortgages, 
three hundred and five thousand dollars; 
net profit, twelve thousand a year. Why, 
my boy, I’ve been forty years in the busi- 
ness, and I say that this is undoubtedly and 
unquestionably ——’ He coughed and 
struck his chest. ‘But you have the figures. 
Study them out for yourself.”’ 

I took his neatly typed statement home. 
The girls were at once enthusiastic for the 
purchase, and they took my mother over in 
the afternoon and viewed the house from 


every angle. It was a large and handsome 
strueture and they could not believe that 
we could buy it for only twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. My mother wanted to have 
Dave see the house first, but the girls vetoed 
that. She yielded at last, and signed a 
contract in the office of Mr. Schliemann; 
and in due course we received a deed and a 
policy of title insurance. ; 

The management of the apartment house 
had the attraction of novelty during the 
first month, but thereafter it palled upon 
us. There was quite a little work in it— 
tenants to be interviewed, apartments to be 
let, rents to be collected, and so on. Gene- 
vieve collected the rents for the month, and 
then she declared in a fit of temper that she 
wasn’t going to be made a slave of. 

“Tf that’s your attitude,” said I, “you 
don’t need to expect to wish any thank-you 
job on me when I have important work of 
my own to attend to. No, indeed, madam.” 

It was finally arranged that the girls 
should do the work in rotation, each having 
charge during one week. This involved 
continual misunderstandings and duplica- 
tions, but it was the alternative to absolute 
neglect. I assumed charge of the finances, 
the payment of monthly bills and of taxes 
and interest and installments on the mort- 


gages. 

Having by this stroke of business secured 
for the family a steady income approximat- 
ing twelve thousand a year, I returned to 
my literary labors. I gave over the idea of 
writing a novel, perceiving that my ideas 
could be set out better in the straight prose 
form. 1 visualized a work like Plato’s 
Republic or Thomas More’s Utopia, but 
my work should bring the theories of these 
philosophers up to date and check them by 
| modern experience. If I was oppressed at 
times by doubts of my preparedness to of- 
fer to the world a new social and economic 
plan, these doubts were dissipated by recall- 
ing the even greater lack of practical expe- 
rience which other thinkers had brought to 
their tasks. Karl Marx, a journalist who 
had had never a spare dollar, had written 
Das Kapital, a work the wisdom of whose 
conclusions is disputed only by ignorant 
bankers and brutal employers of labor. 
| Great communists had had nothing. to 
share; men who wrote most convincingly of 
the brotherhood of man had been obliged to 
devote themselves to bombing the bour- 
geoisie. It followed then that practical 
experience was no guide to the formulation 
of broad principles; it was to be distrusted; 
and, when it seemed to contradict, it was to 
be rejected. I would show mankind living 
as one great family, motivated only ‘by 
love, sharing everything in common, with- 
out thought of profit. or private gain’ or 
advantage. Loe 


Sun,.checking against it Morris’ News From 


Nowhere,when my mother suddenly opened ~ 


the door behind me, saying, “Wh 
paper a man just gave me? 
Norman, open the window!. You’ 
your lungs with all those cigare 
smoke.” 

“What’s what?” I said aggrie 
“Mother, you mustn’t disturb 
I’m doing creative work.” But I 
paper from her and looked it o 
seems to be about the house,” I 
says on the cover here ‘ Foreclosure 
Lord, what is this? It says we hay 
our interest on the third mortgage 
Genevieve mean by forgetting to 
that interest was due?” i 

“You were supposed to attend t 
called Genevieve. ; 


“T know what’s the matter,” | 
‘“T just came from there. A man; 
in with another paper and said th 
the receiver appointed by the ¢ 
that he was going to collect the re 
after.” 
“Why, he can’t do that!” I 
don’t know much about these thi 
I know he can’t do that. Perha 
better call up Dave, mother. He 
“T’ll call up Dave, children,” 
mother quietly. She did not lo 
well. 
Dave came over at once. He} 
useless in the emergency, as these 
practical men generally are. 
“T spoke to the lawyer ove 
phone,” he said. “The lawyer tol 
the interest was overdue and that 
that third mortgage of sixty thou 
lars paid off.’ 
“What can we do, Dave?” 
mother. 
“T’m afraid that we can’t do at 
he said helplessly, sitting down on 
beside her. ‘‘The house is mortg 
ready for more than it’s worth. 
replace that mortgage or even @ 
able part of it. It’s a bad situati 
Mother began to cry. He spok 
harshly, saying, “Nothing is goin; 
pen to you, mother. I'll look out! 
“T’m thinking of these poor ¢ 
she wept. ‘What will happen 
Dave?” } 
“They can go to work,”’ he said 
at me in a most unbrotherly w 
dren? Norman here is twenty-ei 
never did a tap of work in his life 
“Because I won’t prostitute m 
to hack work,” I exclaimed. 
“You and your genius!’’ snee 
vieve. “You give mea pain. You 
genius for dodging work and blam 
troubles on other people.”’ 
“Why didn’t you let Dave ma 
business?” cried Annie, white wit 
“Now you can talk, can’t you 
torted. “This whole trouble car 
women’s gossip. I’m willing to 
manage our affairs. He can star! 
now!” 
This unexpected offer made fo 
less; and, as is women’s way Wi 
come in argument, they threa 
resort to violence. But then m 
rose from the sofa and quelled the 
riot, saying some very bitter th 
I am sure she did not mean ane 
shall not repeat here. 
We lost the Undercliff house. 
that my mother’s inexperience 
taken advantage of and that she 
made to assume the third mort 
house sold at foreclosure for less 
total of the mortgages, and t 
deficiency judgment which Davé 
mised by transferring to my motl 
itor her old homestead. My mo 
to live with Dave and we othe 
had to shift for ourselves. de 
Annie forgave George Jenkin 
back to live with him. George1s 
bad fellow, and I think Annie W 
have come to.a break with him 
had my mother to fall back on. 
entitled to be master in his own 
no wife should go around with a 
shoulder. A household without 
simply a madhouse. I had nev 
sympathy with Annie as again 
I knew her too well, and she eo! 
the wool over my eyes. 4 
Jerry Bellows had to make 
immediately, and he took a Job 
_ mercial laboratory. He invente 
“you know. It has six times 1 J 
ductivity of rubber, and he sold} 

7" (Continued on Page 1% 
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where he had nothing to do but 
, it should stand to reason that 
hen he was employed in a com- 
oratory and had to give his time 
jion to so many other things. 
other-in-law invented that stuff; 
1 I can’t say that I had ever had 
in him, I can say that he got his 
tr cellar and that the family did 
could for him. We take pride in 
}t’s a family invention in a way, 


into journalism, starting on the 
j New York Star and Advertiser. 
fe, when you come to think of it, 
ism has furnished more creative 


Marx to Trotzky and back 
nk them over. Their perception 
id economic laws has been genu- 
sive, triumphs of reason over the 
ind mechanical process of evolu- 


‘ary experience stood me in good 
the Star and Advertiser. They 
rary editor at the time, and their 
wing was deplorably haphazard. 
aing into the office for review 
xd on as reporters’ perquisites. 
body could take one home and 
late his crude opinion on Satur- 
2, keeping the book for pay. 
eatises were dispatched with re- 
at curt notices, even where an 
was not added to the effect that 
i sustained story interest; 
he popular sort was treated at 
with bubbling enthusiasm. The 


only by the multitude who wished 
books or something to read. 
(tics know that what the public 
lays balderdash. I, having failed 
‘a popular audience, was pecu- 
fi for the office of criticism. This 
tyaradox arises from the fact that 
ful writer gives over experiment 
Vorms and is intent on repeating 
esame mechanism, whereas the 
(aas tried at length and has con- 
\ failed has acquainted himself 
irms of expression, and can speak 
3. authority on Hokusai, psycho- 
ovels, motion-picture scenarios, 
hanifestoes, Westerns, Russians, 
i, and occasional verse. 
E.ews soon attracted wide atten- 
vlishers of best sellers came to the 
‘arranged for extra advertising 
r writers sent in signed letters 
d rebuttal, a select group of free 
‘n matters literary became my 
€lers and their bright and piquant 
$n required a column to them- 
"ve general. public, it is true, was 
'k to the news and sporting pages; 
jive no real loss. Literature is the 
the select few; the trespass upon 
eust is a disturbing feature of 
’ 


v2education. I am literary editor 
rand Advertiser at a large in- 
nalary. 
[3 that my treatise has not prog- 
yen my projected chapters on the 
jurnalism have undergone modifi- 
my mind. That is an insidious 
perience one’s best ideas are 
»y inconsequent happenings, and 
is so easily take a broad view. 
lack with regret to the days under 
eg porch in Undercliff when my 
so clear, when I had so much 
tnk and to discuss principles with 
irits. And my mind has become 
438 keen; it has altered under the 
aking a living; doubts afflict me 
naturity and validity of some of 
ork. Weare all creatures of evo- 
may be that I shall come at last 
experience as a valid test of 
d that I shall lack courage to 
eneralization. I shall have iden- 
alf with the capitalistic system; 
© managing editor appeals to me 
tr human sort. And the road. to 
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self-expression lies through financial inde- 
pendence. And I have engendered pride in 
my ability to stand on my own feet. I can 
still tell myself that it’s a false pride, and 
that the artist can be unashamedly para- 
sitic. 

I had lost sight of Genevieve. Last week 
I was in Bugheim’s Big Store on Thirty- 
fourth Street, going there to attend a bar- 
gain sale of neckties—Solid Silk, Three for 
a Dollar. The bargain counter was in the 
usual state of chaos, mobbed by energetic 
women, tossed and pulled and twitched un- 
til the cravats looked like a polychrome 
bushel of eels. I managed to get to it edge- 
wise, and to lay hold of three passable 
cravats before I was shouldered away. 
I wandered in the outskirts of the crowd, 
looking for somebody to whom I might pay 
my dollar; but the salespeople had evidently 
given up the struggle, if indeed they had 
ever looked on the sale as other than a 
sporting event. I loitered on toward the 
main aisle, and was then caught in a tide of 
customers and was borne swiftly toward an 
exit. I am slight of frame, and I had been 
compelled to do my shopping during the 
busiesthour. Ishould certainly have halted 
short of the street even had I not been aided 
by a hand that was suddenly laid on my 
forearm. My rescuer turned me half about, 
gave an expert push and pull, and there I 
was, motionless in the slack to one side of 
the main aisle. 

“Pardon me,” she said, in a voice that 
was velvety but still less than cordial, “‘you 
took three neckties from the counter back 
there and you didn’t pay for them. I was 
watching you.” 

I did not recognize Genevieve at first 
glance, and, strange to say, she had not rec- 
ognized her brother Norman. I saw before 
me this commanding figure in a smart 
broadcloth suit and a then fashionable tur- 
ban hat; and supposing.that she was 
merely a customer, I was about to explain 
the condition from which she had extricated 
me, and perhaps to add a word of inquiry as 
to her interest in the matter, when I sensed 
familiarity in those sharp though rosy fea- 
tures and in those widely opened brown 
eyes. 

““Genevieve!”’ I cried. 

“Why, it’s Norman!”’ she said, relaxing 
into glad laughter. ‘‘Of all people! Think 
of meeting you like this, and I haven’t seen 
one of the family in, an age. Come in here 
where we can talk.” 

She led me swiftly into the furniture de- 
partment, and we seated ourselves in an 
atmosphere of homelike elegance, in the 
living room of Four Rooms Complete for 
$698. We had a good talk, summoning up 
old times with elaborately easy laughter, 
that laughter which springs from feelings 
too deep for tears. 

“But why did you stop me, Genevieve?” 
I said. 

“Call me Gene,”’ she said, ‘like you used 


to when we were children. . y, 
Norm, I’m working here. Yes, I’m the 
head store detective. S-sh! Even the 


salespeople, most of them, don’t know who 
I'am. I have an eye on them when they 
don’t know it. It’s absolutely necessary 
work; you can’t imagine how much they 
get away with. Of course, it’s not just 
what I’d like.” 

She caught her lower lip in her teeth and 
looked down with a wistful smile. Then she 
shook her shoulders and brightened, and 
said, “Are you going to Dave’s for mother’s 
birthday?” 

“That’s true,” said I; “Friday is moth- 
er’s birthday. I’ d forgotten it, Gene. What 
are you going to give her?’ 

“T’m giving her a silk shawl. Silk, you 
know, real silk. Twenty-seven dollars! Of 
course, I don’t pay the full price, you know. 
Ihave my employe’s discount to come off.” 

“T think I’ll give her a silk umbrella,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ Mother never had an umbrella in the 
old days, did she, Gene?—not a good one.” 

“Not for her very own,” said Gene. “Let 
me buy it for you, Norm. I know what 
mother would like, and I’ll get the dis- 
count.” 

“Very good,” I said. ‘Well, Gene, I’ll 
see you at Dave’s. Here’s ten dollars for 
the umbrella.” 

“Never mind that, Norman. I needn’t 
pay for it right away 

“Oh, no,-no;”":T via decidedly. “I’m 
paying for that umbrella. Here’s your 
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ates a difference a good. dial makes 


HERE’S a big difference in dials— 

some are much easier to read than 
others. Experience the pleasure and 
comfort of tuning in with greater ease 
and speed than ever before—use Na- 
Ald Super De Luxe Dials. No eye- 
strain nor finger-cramps when you 
turn the big generous-sized knob. It 
fits your fingers naturally. 


It took engineers and optical experts 
months of careful study to perfect the 


scientific design of Na-Ald Dials. “Stop 
watch tests developed the best pos- 
sible position of the numbers and the 
lengths, spacing and width of lines. 
You can obtain genuine Alden pro- 
cessed Bakelite Dials at radio, electrical 
and hardware stores everywhere. Be 
sure you have these beautiful. Na-Ald 
Dials in the set you build or buy. 
Write for free booklet “‘What to 
Build,” giving tested, selected circuits. 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Also makers of the famous Na-Ald Sockets 


Dept. E2, Springfield, Mass. 


No. 400 De Luxe, 75 cents 


Alden Processed 


Sockets and Dials 


No. 3044, 75 cents 


Pay Your Bills With 
Girls’ Club Money 


RE you worrying about bills? Won- 
dering where the money to pay them 


is coming from? 


Don’t do it! There’s a way to solve this prob- 
lem. A-way you’ll like. A plan that will bring 
Here’s the 


you spare money right away. 
coupon that brings the details! 


! | The Manager of THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
4 360 Independence Square i‘ 
1 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania / 

! Please tell me how I can earn money // 
, by your plan. 1 
1 


' Name 


Street. t 


VEN if you are busy —if you are 

a mother, or a business woman, a 
stay-at-home, or a teacher, you can 
profit in the Girls’ Club. Members are 
earning from $5 to $200 a month 
right now—in spare time. 


Why shouldn’t you share with them 
the joys of extra money all your own? 
Why shouldn’t you, too, have “the 
thrill that comes once in a lifetime,” 


when you write your first check on 
your very own bank account? We’ve 
plenty of room for you! 


Come Join Us 


Our way of earning is a pleasant way. 
It is open to you! No waiting! No 
fees to pay! No training necessary! 
Send us the coupon above; we'll tell 
you all about it. 


What We Buy 


OULD you like to know some of the things women have bought with Girls’ 


Club dollars this past week? Here is a partial list: 


Dresses; hats; rugs; 


vacuum sweepers; woolen blankets, sweaters, scarfs, shoes and lots more. Let 
us help you buy the things you want. We can—and we wi//! 
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(DRE ETA 
W. C. Cowgill 
(Oregon) 
$1.00 an Hour 


pt ee 


j ; 
‘ ct) 
f i, 
[———s. | ee a 
George Bockoven 


(Arizona) 
$75.00 in One Month 


A. B. Arment 
(Ohio) 


$100.00 in One 
Month 


ACT NOW 


YOUR QUESTION: 


How Can I Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are 
earned every year by the representatives of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable 


Commissions 


For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a generous 
commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered a 
monthly bonus, based on your pro- 
duction. This alone may run as 
high as $300.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a reasonable monthly 
quota, you may receive a weekly 
salary contract—up to $50.00 a 
week—in addition to commissions. 


Territory 


There is no restriction on the ter- 
ritory in which you may work. Un- 


limited territory offers unlimited _ 


opportunity. 


Your Profits 
The table that follows will give 
some idea of the extent of the monthly 
profit for part-time or full-time work: 


Total Monthly 
Profits About 


Average Subscription 
Production of 


Less than 3a week . $ 4.20 
Less. than la day . 15.35 
Less than 8 a week . 16.50 
Less than 2a day . 30.00 
Less than 17 a week 37.00 
Less than 3a day . 47.00 
Less than 4 a day 64.00 
Less than 7 a day . 113.00 
Less than 10a day . 167.00 
Less than 14 a day 244.00 
Lessthani8aday. . 330.00 
You can devote 25 minutes to. each 

sale and still earn . - . . 348.00 


seas ee CUT HERE Se s&s & = 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 363 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The offer you describe looks good to me. Please rush full particulars. 


l Name 


Town 


_Street 


State. 


John Meeker 
(Ohio) 
$75.00 Every Week 


Be. A. VCR DS 
O. W. Hendee 
(Nebraska) 


$175 a Month 


eee 
W. H. Guscott 
(Ohio) 
$90.00 Extra in One 


ont 


If you want to take advantage of this 
money-making opportunity to lay the 
foundation of a successful subscription business, send, now, the 
coupon below. There’s no obligation: 
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money. Well, Gene, good-by. I hope Mr. 
Bugheim didn’ t see that or he’ll discharge 
you for holding a petting party in his sam- 
ple parlor. Good-by until Friday, Gene.” 

At the birthday party I took Dave aside 
and said to him, “‘See here, Dave, it’s not 
the square thing for you to bear the whole 
burden of supporting mother. I’ve got a 
right to contribute; I’m getting a hundred 
a week now, you know, and I have a con- 
tract. I want to pay my share.” 

“Oh, that’s not at all necessary, Nor- 
man,” he said. ‘‘And still, I know exactly 
how you feel about it. I’d feel the same 
way myself. We’ll make some satisfactory 
arrangement if you insist. Gene spoke 
about the same thing last week; and I know 
Gladys and Annie want to kick in.” 

““Mother must be financially independ- 
ent, Dave, as she always was,’ I said. 
“T think we ought to pay a regular amount 
into her account, so that she will feel free to 
go and come as she pleases. She would 
probably like to visit around. Certainly, it 
won’t be like the old days, Dave. The 
family is broken up now. Well, that’s 
inevitable, I suppose. It’s sad, but it’s 
biology.” 

“No, it won’t be like the old days,” he 
said pensively. 

We had a great chat about the open fire 
late in the evening. Dave has one of those 
up-to-date flats with wood-burning fire- 
places. We were all there—Gene and 
Gladys with Jerry, and Annie with George 
Jenkins and George Jenkins, Jr., Dave and 
his group—a nice old family party. I had 
been expatiating upon some advanced ideas 
of mine, talking about the beauties and joys 
of communal living; Dave had put a stick 
in that punch. They were unversed in ad- 
vanced ideas, and I had to meet some of the 
stock arguments that people urge against 
communism and the theories of the great 
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Russian philosophers. I’m used 
On this occasion, of course, I wa 
larly convincing, as I had befor 
example of our own family. 

“Look at us now,” I said. “W 
victims of the disrupting princip 
inherent in all capitalist societies 
operation; everybody for himse 
together tonight, but are we a fan 
we're only an aggregation of in 
It’s biological, I admit. The mz 
vidual parts from the parent st 
competitive struggle for life exist 
out the length and breadth of th 
But why have we intelligence if 
bow meekly to these laws of Nai 

‘“As I look back upon the day 
gone, perhaps forever—thank y 
but I won’t have another—the 
we were all together as a family 
commune, sharing a common pi 
ing always for the group with no 
private advantage, when the sor 
of us was the sorrow of all the oth 
we had our little spats and differe; 
family doesn’t?—I say that thos 
golden days.” 

“The happy days, Norman,” 
smiling tenderly at the roaring i 
were the happy days.’”’ She p 
hand searchingly and I cove 
mine ina fleeting caress. 

“Yes,” I said, “the happy day 
voice trembled momentarily it w 
that I am ashamed of. ‘‘ Wer 
mother?” 

“Yes,’’ said mother in a ton 
slightly flat; and then she broke 
edly into hearty laughter. She st 
and looked about at us with n 
trying, with her unfailing courag 
humor, to banish from us the 
mournful memory of the days 
past. 
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ONE CROSBY TOO MANY 


OURSE she said,‘‘Bring 
lim along. We'll be glad 
: him too,’’ when Mabel 
> telephoned that her 
_ Bob had arrived un- 
idly for the week-end. 
yb would make nine at 
ler table set for cight— 
‘with all the ‘‘company’”’ 
vate, at that: Tonight, 
somebody's place would 
sely and oddly set. "This 
Ippened too often. Why 
tshe get more silverware! 


~ 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


IS YOUR SILVERWARE EQUAL TO THE UNEXPECTED GUEST? 


Can you welcome the extra guest with the assurance that you have enough 
silverware to set his place correctly? Or does his appearance mean that at 
least one place at table will be set with odd and makeshift pieces? 

Perhaps you despair of making your silver service complete, because you 
feel that to purchase all you need would be too expensive. Probably you 
do not realize that in ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros.’’ you may add to your present 
silverware reasonably and in as small quantities as you desire. You will 
find all the niceties of table setting—bouillon spoons, salad forks, coffee 
spoons, serving pieces—each unsurpassed in beauty, each durable enough 
for a lifetime. 

The sensible thing is to make your silverware equal to any occasion. 
Leading dealers carry the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 


You will find our booklet A-go, ‘Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,” 
full of suggestions for successful entertaining’: It’s free. Write for your copy 
today. INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Dept. E, Meriden; Conn. 
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PHOTO. FROM ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
The New Type of Tank. 
Tank—Intermediate in Weight Between the Light and Heavy Tanks Used During the World War, But Possessing the Desirable 
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of march, maximum concentrations, complications of commissariat and 


om from which he looked—it was the library, but the books were now almost 
y hidden behind huge maps pinned against the shelves—was that reserved for 
\f staff. The electric light had been switched on, and that officer—gray haired 
ilean-featured, long-headed, a contrasting type—was now speaking into the 
n his desk. He spoke with the sharp curtness of a man who has been desperately 
id, but there was satisfaction in his tone. 
| You'll be all dug in by midnight? Excellent! And the guns? Field artillery 
(2 Good! And the heavies? Breaking ground? H’m—chase ’em along—get 
| They’ll be ready to open fire at three A.M.? Good enough! Dawn’s at 3:47 
} there’ll be nothing doing before then. You've had the intelligence report, I 
Our light reconnaissance tanks reported front clear for twenty-five miles 
s. Then they bumped into his screen—a pretty effective one, by all accounts. 
‘ aérial reports. Hisinfantry? Hanged if I know where they are—camouflaged 
ylight, I suppose; but you can bet your boots he’s bringing ’em along— 
itransportatnight,shouldn’t wonder. . . What? Oh, yes, we’re expecting 
Tow; but it can’t be much more than a reconnaissance in force—to feel us 
3s guns into position. That’ll take him some time. So long as we’re ready for 
What? Yes, we’ve given him something to run his head against. Sure!” 
|n-faced chief of staff permitted himself a chuckle for the benefit of the man at 
ond of the telephone. 
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“By the way, 
we switched two 
more groups of 
heavies on to you 
this afternoon — 
Fourteen and 
Eighteen. They’ve 
reported? Right! 
Everything’sO.K. 
then? Right! 
Good luck to you; 
and by the way, 
just warn the di- 
visions about gas 
discipline. No 
playing the fool 
over gas masks. 
They must be worn 
at the first sus- 
picion of gas—and 
kept on. Quite. 
Butrub itinto’em. 
Most important. 
Right! Good-by.” 

The chief of 
staff hung up the 
receiver and 
looked toward the 
general silhouetted 
against the win- 
dow as he rose 
from his seat. 

‘Oats ab he 
Twelfth Corps, sir. 
They’re all up. 
Now there’s only 
the Seventh—late 
284) WS tL a Od 
course.” 

He went toward 
one of the large 
maps that was 
stuck all over with 
little flags, and re- 
placed a white flag 
with ared one. It 
denoted that the 
Thirteenth Corps 
was in position. 
For a moment he 
stood contemplating those opposing irregularly grouped masses of flags, marking their 
own positions and those last reported of the enemy. 

“The Thirteenth Corps is worried about the enemy’s infantry, sir,’’ he said. “I 
must say I’d rather like to know where they are myself. Extraordinary that we haven’t 
had one report of ’em; only tanks, tanks—more tanks then he can possibly have. The 
usual fog of war that shuts down at the commencement of a campaign, I suppose. We'll 
identify ’em in due course. But he’s camouflaged ’em pretty well, I’ll say that for him, 
wherever they are.”’ 

The general came across from the window to the map and thrust with his pipestem 
at a large long green patch some distance behind the blue flags that marked the 
enemy’s last-known front. 

““That’s where they are,” he said with decision. ‘‘He can stick a couple of hundred 
thousand in that forest. He’s brought ’em in by night, and from tonight on he’ll run ’em 
up by fast cross-country tractors to the front. I’ll bet you half those tanks reported by 
aérial observation are just caterpillar-track busses.” 

Tactful chiefs of staff do not argue with army commanders who are so confident of a 
thing that they will bet on it. 

“Very likely, sir,’ he agreed. He went back to his desk, sat himself down in his 
chair. The general followed, took a chair opposite him. ‘‘ Well,’’ continued the chief of 
staff in a satisfied voice as he also filled and lit a pipe, ‘‘we’ve done all we can, and now 
the only thing is to wait. Pretty good work, sir, I think, for the seventh day after the 
declaration of war. Rather different from the last time. It’s the elimination of horse 
transport and horse-drawn artillery that’s made the difference. Think of those 
mountains of forage we used to move! And if we could only do the same for the 
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infantry, the whole army would move at twenty miles an 
hour instead of two and a half.” 

“Tot of damned machines driven by confounded me- 
chanics!” growled the general. ‘All right so long as they 
don’t choke a plug or have magneto trouble or some other 
infernal thing. You know where you are with a horse, and 
you can make soldiers of the men who handle horses. Half 
this army is a crowd of dirty-faced chauffeurs.” 

The chief of staff permitted himself the ghost of a smile. 
The G. O. C. was a cavalryman by training, one of the old 
school who had resisted the mechanicalization of the army 
as the naval captains of the 1870’s had resisted the abo- 
lition of yards and sails. 

“‘The trouble with a horse, sir,’”’ he said pleasantly, ‘‘is 
that he’s not much use in a gas mask.”’ 

““Gas!’’ exclaimed the general, in heavy scorn. ‘‘You 
fellows are obsessed with gas. All your ideas are of the 
last war. They’ve stuck fast in your heads for these ten 
years since it ended; you’re hypnotized by trench warfare. 
There’s going to be no trench warfare this time if either 
side can help it; and in open warfare you can’t flood whole 
countrysides with gas. You couldn’t keep up the ammuni- 
tion supply to your guns for sufficient gas shells. And if 
you could your own infantry couldn’t march through it. 
Troops can’t live in their gas masks, even if their masks 
are effective.” 

“That’s a point that’s been rather worrying me, sir,”’ 
said the chief of staff, looking reflectively at his pipe; 
“‘whether our gas masks are effective. You can never know 
whether a gas mask is any use until you know what gas is 
going to be used against it. Our friend the enemy has a 
pretty useful lot of chemists, and we haven’t the ghost of 
an idea of what they’ve been up to.” 

The general frowned. He did not like staff officers who 
got jumpy, and he had a well-deserved reputation for 
ruthlessness in the elimination of such. The sharp ringing 
of the telephone saved him from a possibly harsh reply. 
The chief of staff picked up the receiver. 

“Hello! Yes! You’re all up? Good! Everything O.K.? 
Splendid! You’ve established contact right and left? 
Right! By the way, just rub it into divisions—’ware gas! 
Masks on at the first suspicion. Yes, reiterate in corps 
orders. Good-by.” He hung up the receiver. “‘That’s the 
Seventh Corps—all in line,” he said as he rose to alter 
another flag on the map. ‘‘Now we’re as ready as we 
can be.” 

“This time tomorrow we shall be chasing ’em across the 
countryside twenty miles away,” said the general, with a 
grim smile, “‘or else I know nothing of war.” 

The chief of staff sat down again. 

“‘Let’s hope so. . . . Talking about gas—you’re quite 
satisfied with our own percentage of gas ammunition, 
Sings? 

“Got too much, if anything. What you want for open 
warfare is long-distance killing power, and for killing power 
give me machine guns, H. E. and shrapnel. Gas is all right 
when you're staring at one another across a bit of barbed 
wire. It makes it difficult for the other fellow to hang on, 
but that’s all it really comes to. Gas doesn’t kill if you’ve 
got masks. Look at the statistics of the last war! The per- 
centage of fatal gas casualties is negligible; almost as low 
as bayonet casualties.” 
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“On the other hand, the percentage of incapacitating 
casualties in the last two months of that war was enor- 
mous,”’ said the chief of staff. ‘‘And both sides were firing 
70 per cent gas shells.” 

“Mustard gas,” replied the general. 
troops have mustard-proof uniforms. 
bullet-proof uniforms.” 

The chief of staff turned his sigh into a smile. 

“Well, sir,’ he said, “‘there’s not much use discussing it. 
We’re committed to what we’ve got, anyway.” 

The general gave him a sharp look. 

““You’ve been overworking. Don’t overstrain. We’re 
only at the beginning of this war.” 

The click-click-click of feverishly worked typewriters 
was suddenly loud through the opened door. An orderly 
entered with a message form, brought it to the chief of 
staff, went out again. The chief of staff glanced at it, 
looked up to the general. 

“From Air Force Intelligence, sir. Squadrons Four, 
Five and Eight report great movement of caterpillar trans- 
port at dusk across country covered by squares PQ RMN 
and O in a general southerly direction. a. a. a. Recon- 
naissance was proceeding by parachute flares when squad- 
rons were attacked by superior hostile scouts and forced to 
retire. a. a. a. Squadrons Seven and Ten report great 
activity in back-area enemy aérodromes. Message ends.” 
He rose and went to the map, ran his finger across the indi- 
cated squares. ‘‘Way back behind your forest, sir. They 
must be from fifty to sixty miles away from our front line. 
But twenty miles an hour across country—say fifteen, 
average—no, I suppose there’s nothing to prevent them 
attacking us tomorrow morning.” 

“‘T hope nothing will prevent them,” said the general 
grimly. “‘I very much want them to bump into our artil- 
lery concentration. And then—forward! No trench war- 
fare! You fellows are going to learn a thing or two when it 
comes to fighting across country. . . . I only wish I’d got 
more than two divisions of cavalry.” 

The chief of staff was still staring at the map. 


“And now the 
You can’t get 


” 


“As you say, sir, we’re going to learn a lot in this new. 


war. I wonder whether we quite realize it. Here’s some- 
thing of an object lesson already—an enemy concentrating 
from an immense back area fifty and sixty miles away only 
a few hours before battle. That’s mobility, if you like— 
and something altogether new!”’ 

“What does he gain by it?’ said the general curtly. 
“His artillery has to go blindly into action against guns 
already in position, with ranges plotted. And once his 
infantry get onto their own two feet, his mobility is the 
same as ours.” 

The chief of staff swung round to his superior. There 
was a peculiar look in his face. 

“But supposing he hasn’t any infantry, sir!’ 

“What do you mean?” The general’s voice was sharp 
and hard, his tone antagonistic. ‘‘Of course he has 
infantry!” 

“T mean, sir, that here we are going into this war just 
about as we left off in 1918, excepting for the complete 
mechanicalization of transport—hundreds of thousands of 
infantrymen, thousands of guns that have to get into posi- 
tion and can only fire when they’re stationary, and a cer- 
tain number of tanks as an auxiliary to the infantry ——” 
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“Well, what’s wrong with that?” snapped t 
“Infantry is still, as it always was, the queen of 
field, and all other arms are auxiliary to it. It 
mental axiom.’ 

“It was an axiom so long as only the in 
could go anywhere, sir; but is it an axiom any] 
caterpillar-track vehicles can go over any sort 
at fifteen, twenty—even thirty-five miles an ho 
them? We haven’t yet realized the revolutic 
selves have produced. Isn’t it possible that the 
of the future are going to be just the same as g 
fleets of, heavily armored, gas-tight units mane 
high speed and fighting one another across cow 
a concentration of aircraft overhead, dropping ; 
flooding the country with gas? We don’t yet | 
aircraft can do with gas; gas bombing was only 
tried at the very end of the last war. But one g 
equivalent to hundreds of gas shells—is deli 
infinitely greater facility. Used in conjunction, 
ing on an immense scale and fleets of tanks, wh 
try coming in then? They’d be like fellows sy 
the water trying to attack battleships! And j 
guns that take hours to put into position an 
move—where would they be in such a battle? 


‘thing that could survive and fight is the gas-ti 


The general rose, stiffly and a little pondero 
feet. 

““Nonsense! We have tanks, too, if it comes: 

“Yes; but as an adjunct to infantry, and int 
tion. Against an enemy that is all tanks—whe 
trating for decisive action every tank he posse 
chance would they have, sir?’’ The chief of sta 
denly in desperate, agitated earnest. ‘““I—I kno 
I’m mad, but I’ve just had a glimpse of it. The 
than five hundred tanks allotted to the armie 
behind us. Let me send an S O § to concentra 
here as fast as they can come! We shall want e 
them tomorrow morning! ules 

The general’s heavy jaw set hard. He lool 
with cold, angry eyes, spoke curtly. 

“You’ve lost your nerve. Send in an immedié 
tion for home leave. I will recommend it.” 

He went out of the room. 

Left alone, the chief of staff dropped into his 
his head in his hands, his elbows on the desk 
front of him. 

“T hope he’s right!’”’ he muttered. 


? 


overstrain! 


“T hop 


Twenty miles away, on the farther slope of 
long ridge on which the army had taken positio 
infantry lieutenant cursed as, with a firework-li 
blindingly vivid point of light sprang into the 
overhead, remained almost stationary, shed do 
intense white brilliance of illumination. In thé 
glare were starkly revealed the length of trene 
his and the adjacent platoons were feverishly d 
festooned and twisted wire entanglements in 
men at work on them seemed hopelessly enm 
down the bare slope, the excavations where | 
engineers were laying land mines. That silence 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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ew up his hands and laughed. “Pog- 
li, you’re crazy!’’ he said. Ellison’s 
:zent shook his head vehemently. 

ve seen it. I have 
bh} documentary evi- 
ao.” 

hithe secrecy then?” 
:/Italian Govern- 
ksps tabs upon art 
ré they know about; 
ewner of this plaque 
owant them paying 
Iiry visits at unex- 
ymes. More, it is 
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‘nominal sum for 
ihe wished to sell, 
liget a fortune.” 
rerstand that. But 
yiprase plaque by 
|| in the realm of 
nes. If your cable 
yen explicit, I 
1 have crossed the 
i} In Cellini’s time, 
fase, as we know it, 
c@ been discovered; 
chrysoprase of the 
slad passed without 
Ad aboveall, Cellini 
gidsmith; and crys- 
ring is another art. 
)oggioli; doubtless 
ie seen something 
f lydone bysome old 
rput you haven’t dis- 
“a Cellini. It can’t 
l€ 

hve hunted for ten 
« over the Conti- 
iil I have found but 
up which, backed 
yr evidence, might 
s/ellini’s.’’ 
rastonished, sir.” 
‘ny incredulity? 
i that way. Who 
ts marvel?” 

gli shook his head. 
Ill take you to the 
due time. He is 
iwn for ten days.” 
I must wait ten 


ce ELLISON, collector and scholar, 
t 
‘4 


u sorry, but he left 

c after I cabled you. 

i: you that the wait 

evorth your while. 

tw all there is to 

éout Cellini—his 

tistics, his intoler- 

having any rivals 

ljure. Observe his 
is Supposing Pope 

n had told Cellini 

«could not produce a gem in crystal. He would 
ced the Pope and added one more treasure to art.” 
| at I admit.” 

u here ever been any public record of the treasures 
(1 popes?” 

¢ grew thoughtful. 

«not say that there has been.” 

« who can say that Pope Clement did not have a 
iincient chrysoprase in his chests? Cellini had no 
sems. These were poured into his basket by kings 
js, to let him work his will of them. This plaque 
10rdinary color and beauty. But it is understood 
yord of this gets abroad.” 


ijnew that he would shortly hear an old, old tale. 
li made a negative gesture. 
are a rich man, but all your riches would not stir 
aito part with this gem. He said he would permit 
|e it because of your book on Cellini. I bought a 
i] gave it to him. But for that he would have re- 
4t do not offer him a price. It is not for sale.” 
{| men who hunt for treasures, piratical or artistic, 
sin the back of Ellison’s head a persistent notion 
> day he would discover a genuine Cellini and have 
é are of announcing his discovery to the world; that 


“‘No, Dear Comrade; Only Death Can Do That. 
Not be So Bleak as it Was Yesterday”’ 


isunderstood. What does your man want for it?” 
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is to say, he wanted to discover something he could possess. 
The astounding information that a Florentine had a 
Cellini and would not sell it weakened his skepticism con- 
siderably. Old Greeks littered the Vatican; why not a bit 
of ancient chrysoprase in Clement’s chest? He was im- 
pressed. 

“You mean to say that he refuses to sell at any price?” 

Soltmscartact.. 

“Then why the devil did you drag me across the At- 
lantic?”’ 

“‘Simply to see it. There is no commission for me. Wait 
until you look upon it.” 

“Well, of course. But I’ve wasted my time on a hundred 
wild-goose chases. I have a good deal of confidence in your 
judgment; but a Cellini, now!”’ 

Poggioli spread his hands. He was a man in middle 
years, with an eye like a hawk’s for an imposture or a for- 
gery on canvas, as Ellison had reason toknow. From time 
to time Ellison bought a painting, but only after it had 
gone through Poggioli’s hands. Thus far all these canvases 
had been proved genuine. So he had grown trustful of his 
agent. The man knew all the forgers and their cunning 
tricks, and Ellison was always being impressed by the fact 
that the genius of rogues was generally superior to that of 
honest men. 


BROWN 


This is the End. I Return to My Prison; But it Will 


“Describe it to me.” 

‘Six inches in diameter; a hunting scene around an 
unmarked dulled center. It is like a crown jewel.” 
“But I’m not an authority on crystal carving, 
even if done by Cellini.” 
“Tt is not the crystal, but 
the workmanship; in that 
you will recognize the 
master.” 

“And worth exactly what 
a crazy fool like me would 
be willing to pay for it. But 
I’m wary. I’ve been fooled 
too many times. Why do 
you refuse to give me the 
man’s name, since there is 
no commission for you?” 

Poggioli smiled urbanely. 

“Supposing you met him 
and he learned that you are 
rich. Supposing he decided 
to sell the plaque. Nothing 
is impossible. Would you 
not pay four times the price 
I might get for you?” 

“There is reason in that.” 

“Agents are not always 
on theside of theseller. You 
would have paid twenty- 
five thousand for that pass- 
able Carlo Dolci; but I got 
it for you for eighteen. My 
man gambles. Who can say 
that he might not weaken 
some day? Gamblers must 
have money to play with, 
you know.” 

“Offer him thirty thou- 
sand for it,’’ said Ellison, 
purely in jest. 

“He will laugh. The 
plaque is the most exquisite 
thing I have ever seen. A 
light emerald green against 
a background of white vel- 
vet. When he dies it goes to 
the Crown; he says that 
much. I want you to set 
your judgment upon the 
plaque. You have already 
a Cellini cup.” 

““A cup I believe his, but 
cannot swear to. There is 
a wide hole in the Cellini 
record. Many treasures dis- 
appeared long before Napo- 
leon’sindemnity. Well, I’m 
curious, so I’ll wait for your 
man’s return. But lama 
man of little faith.” 

“T promise you that you 
will not be indifferent when 
you see the gem. I shall 
notify you instantly of his 
return.” 

Poggioli bowed himself 
out. Ellison lit his pipe and 
began tramping about theroom. Queer, but he wasn’t on fire 
at all. Upon receiving Poggioli’s cable that a Cellini had 
been unearthed he had been tremendously excited, and 
now he seemed rather washed out. Had the plaque been in 
silver or gold or bronze, his interest would have held out. 
But a gem by Cellini in chrysoprase was out of order, not 
among credible things. He had a superficial knowledge of 
chrysoprase, but not sufficient to pass judgment. Old 
Volterrani, who sold the stone near the Ponte Vecchio, 
would know. But in order to get Volterrani’s judgment 
the plaque would have to be bought, and the man who 
owned it refused to sell. 

But this unrest—what did it signify? Was he tiring of 
the chase? Was this particular thrill worn out? A sharp 
diversion of caliber was what he needed, and his mind 
seemed without suggestions. He was only thirty-five; it 
would be ten years before he reached the top of the hill. 
Perhaps he had begun to feel his loneliness, more or less 
self-imposed. Perhaps the old house back in New York 
had started this mood; always filled with silence and soft- 
footed servants. He had tried to make a night of it in New 
York and had given up the job quickly in distaste. What 
in the world did he want? Or wasithisliver? He laughed. 

A woman? He could not say. He had had his dreams, of 
course; but he had never yet seen a woman he cared to 
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dream about. Oh, he had had his flirtations, as he some- 
times fished for trout, with barbless hooks. But the women 
of the day bored him with their slang and cigarettes and 
cocktails. He had written a book on Cellini’s art that had 
received serious consideration by the savants; but all the 
women he knew thought Cellini was the name of a fiddle. 

Impatiently he took up his binoculars and approached 
the window from which he could look down upon the yellow 
Arno. He focused the glasses upon the fishermen standing 
just below the dam, lifting and lowering their nets. During 
the many seasons he had spent in Florence, he had yet to 
see a wriggling fish in any of the nets. Being something of 
a fisherman himself, he knew that there is no other brand 
of hope so impervious to despair as that which abides in 
the hearts of fishermen. 

It was near to four o’clock in the afternoon, late in May. 

Presently Ellison would be going over to the tennis club 
in the park to meet his old friends the Lucchesis, and that 
would end his boredom for the day. How fond he was of 
the Italians, and howhe loved Lucchesi! 
What fun he and Giovanni had had in 
their teens, with their green noddles 
full of Alexandre Dumas! 

Up and down the Lungarno snubby 
little victorias clattered, some racing 
into town and others jogging toward 
the Cascine, the great park. A noisy 
city, this delectable Florence; noise 
which came from underfoot, for most 
of the town is paved with stone flags, 
as slippery as blue ice on rainy days, 
and inconveniently hot from May to 
October. And so dusty; yet the love- 
liest old city in Europe. Here it was 
that humanity got its second wind; 
cast aside the battle-ax for the 
brush. Dante, Raphael, Michel- 
angelo; a city filled with the ghosts of 

‘giants. To walk across the Ponte 
Vecchio at night was to see that old 
ruffian come to life again, a golden 
chalice in his left hand and the most 
formidable sword in Florence in his 
right, shouting to the lurking bravos, 
“T am Cellini, you fools!” 

Up went the nets and down again. 
Ellison humorously imagined that 
sometime during the reign of Cosimo I 
some chap had caught a fish in the 
Arno—and wrecked many a future 
husband. Togo fishing—what else is so 
delightful to the born loafer? 

As usual, there were lesser loafers 
watching the fishermen from the para- 
pet. Ellison laughed, and noticed a 
young woman leaning against the bar- 
rier. Thirty-five years ago Destiny 
had perfectly timed this moment. 
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YOUNG woman in a leghorn hat. 
Here wassomething Fashion found 
imperturbable to her dictations; it refused to be relegated 
to the attic; it declined to become costly. Ellison knew 
that there was a straw-hat mart near the Palazzo Vecchio 
where one could buy half a dozen leghorns for ten lire. A 
woman’s face, plain or lovely, always possessed charm 
under the wide brim of this particular kind of hat. Ellison 
chuckled; he was thinking like a man milliner. A single 
wreath of pink roses ran around the crown of the hat. 

She was leaning upon her elbows. She was young. The 
graceful slenderness of her body spoke of youth. Ellison 
stared at her through his binoculars. With a quick, im- 
patient gesture, as if irritated by some thought, the young 
woman turned. Ellison drew in his breath sharply. 
Heaven on earth, what a lovely face! Italian? He could 
not say. She began to walk toward the Cascine, which was 
only a few blocks west. As she did not hail a carriage, he 
supposed her to be English or American; for no well- 
dressed Florentine woman would dream of walking along 
the Lungarno at four in the afternoon. 

At once a species of madness fell upon Ellison, a species 
which strikes more frequently at twenty than at thirty- 
five. He determined to follow the young woman. He ran 
down to the street with a recklessness similar to that ener- 
gized by the cry of ‘‘Fire.’”’ He was on fire, but he was 
unaware of the fact. He kept a hundred yards between 
himself and his unsuspecting quarry. What purpose had he 
in view? He did not know. For the present it was enough 
to follow her. And as he followed he became conscious of 
two sensations—that his conduct was undigaified and that 
he reveled in the fact. He would pursue the unknown 
as he pursued tentative Cellinis; and if he fell afoul the 
police, all the merrier. This nonsense was exactly what he 
needed. Of course he would not affront her by offering 
speech. He would follow her to her destination and per- 
haps get a closer view of her face. Mad! He felt like 
taking off his hat and throwing it into the air, 
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She led him into the Cascine, thence to the tennis club, 
greatly to his satisfaction. He gave the unknown a few 
minutes’ leeway, then entered the grounds. The leghorn 
hat and Robert Ellison were social equals. He was still, 
mad, but he was no longer aware of it. 

He strolled about leisurely, searching for his friends, but 
in no hurry. They were serving tea on the veranda; men 
and women in white, with a scattering of military uniforms 
and a few gay parasols. It was the end of the season, and 
in a few days the courts and the Cascine alike would be 
deserted by fashion. 

Ellison knew many of those present, but indifferently. Pos- 
sessing no villa out toward Fiesole, and never entertaining 


She Was Leaning Upon Her Elbows. She Was Young. 
The Graceful Slenderness of Her Body Spoke of Youth, 
Ellison Stared at Her Through His Binoculars 


on anoticeable scale, he was not always quickly recognized 
by the gay Florentines; and he was the last man to com- 
plain, caring only for his few friends and nothing at all for 
social prestige. They knew that his father had been a 
noted portrait painter; but what they did not know was 
that the painter had inherited from his father coal mines 
and railroads and ships. Even Ellison’s dear friends, the 
Lucchesis, were not aware of these riches. A vast fortune 


was, as Ellison knew, an irresistible magnet and drew false-. 


ness and insincerity from all directions. Hence Ellison’s 
bachelordom at thirty-five. 
falling in love with a woman who wanted only his money. 
His father’s unhappy marriage was always vividly in his 


recollection. Presently he saw the leghorn hat, surrounded . 


by young men. Well, of course, that was bound to hap- 
pen; but he did not like it. 

The Lucchesis greeted him joyously. He and Lucchesi 
had romped the town together in their teens, considering 
themselves dreadful dare-devils, stealing kisses where they 
were to be found, drinking unripe wines and smoking black 
pencil-like cheroots, which stunned them; renting spirited 
nags occasionally and exploring Tuscany; running into 
innocuous mischief whenever it beckoned; the only joyous 
days Ellison could remember, 


He hated the thought of. 


“Who is that young woman in the leghorn hat 
asked. 
“You mean Lisabetta Peruzzi?’’ asked Mrs. Ly 
“Tf she’s the one under the leghorn.” 
“ Why?” 
“T’m enough my father to note a beautiful face” 
Lucchesi and his wife exchanged glances and then 
to laugh. 
“T suppose you wish to be presented. She is § 
Peruzzi’s daughter.” 
“ And who is Sandro Peruzzi?”’ 
“He comes from the old middle class; but her 
was of the Roman aristocracy. She is adorable, an 
vanni and I love her, and sh 
guest today. But her father 
there isn’t in Florence a more 
and polished man. He never gg 
4 where.” 
: “Except to Monte Carlo, 
Lucchesi. “‘ He would trade his 
ter’s shoes for a marker. } 
beating about the bush, Rita, 
fellow went through his wife’s 
in three years. He would gan 
villa, but he has only a life int 
that. We don’t like him, for we 
he is trying to force Betta into ma 
some rich man—any rich man—so that} 
sponge on the son-in-law.” 
“And humiliates her and keeps her 
enough money to pay cab hire,” suppl 
Mrs. Lucchesi. “Betta never goes anywh 
cause she has no clothes; and she’s as pi 
Lucifer. She has vowed she will never1 
man with money. We would not say these 
to any but an old friend like you.” 
“Why all this family history?”’ Ellison 
puzzled. 
“Because if you are seen with her, oth 
give you the history with elaborations,” sa 
Lucchesi. ‘‘Betta is not popular; she i 
too beautiful.” 
“T see. Cats in Florence as elsewhere. 
she think of marrying a man who could jus 
keep the butcher and baker at arms’ leng 
“You, for instance!’”’ Mrs. Lucchesi | 
She felt jubilant. He was walking righti 
trap. This splendid scholarly American an 
Peruzzi! ‘“‘She might marry a poor mal 
loved him. It would be sweet revenge up 
father of hers. She has already refused : 
men of wealth—some of them young an 
some too.” . 
“Tf I were handsome ——”’ * 
“Nonsense! You are fascinating wh 
exert yourself. Don’t you know it?” % 
Ellison expanded. He was human. i 
“T could afford a woman ordinary ! 
I could not afford an indemnity to the fa 
could give what Jack here gives you.” 
always called Giovanni Jack. ‘‘Has sh 
in love yet?” 
“T do not believe so.” a 
“How old is she?” ; 
“Twenty-four.” ¢ 
“And I am thirty-five.” , 
“This begins to look serious.” é 
“Thirty-five is always serious. Perhaps it is bi 
haven’t noticed a woman in a long time.” it 
“Thanks.” 
“‘T mean a young woman.” i 
Mrs. Lucchesi laughed so heartily that Lisabetta 
her way. 
“You begin to remind me of the old days, when 
less than twenty,” observed Giovanni. “Your 
ments were always side-splitting.” 
“Present me.” = 
After all, it was time he indulged in a little 
Love? That was nonsense. For the first time! 
years a woman’s face had captivated him. Andy 
had not seen Lisabetta Peruzzi by the parapet 
doubtfulif hisinterest would have been more thanne 
“T’ll pave the way,” said Mrs. Lucchesi. a 
aware that you were included in the party.” 
“Who is that man?” asked Lisabetta at one 
followed me all the way from the Hotel de Ville.” 
“Scarcely. He was merely following your d 


We had invited him. He is an old friend of Giov 
an American.” * 
“Ts he rich?” “) ae 


“His father was a painter, and he writes.” 
“Then he will be poor!” Lisabetta laughed. 
him over.’ b 
Ellison sat down beside her, happy but diffider 
“Rita says you write.” 4 
“A little. I’m not a novelist, though.” 
“ee Oh ? ” 
“Do you speak English?” 
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.. But you speak Italian well. Your gestures— 
shing you.” 
j. When I speak English I never gesture; when 
alian I become a windmill. I say, have you a 
eket yet?” 
ed back and laughed. 

nol I haven’t thought of crickets since I was a 


‘ascine is always alive with them this time of 
»member one Ascension Day. You know—the 
crickets, when everybody eats breakfast in the 
1, Giovanni and I made a hundred francs selling 
American tourists. We were going to be rich; 
qni’s father trounced him.” 

ather was a painter?”’ 

wn over here except for his friendships. But 
skets do bring good luck. One summer I carried 
»r Europe, and at last let him go in the Bois.” 

» bring you good luck?”’ The tone was lightly 


I found a Giorgione in a garret and was able 
it to the man from whom it was stolen.” 

| ou eall that good luck! I understood that luck 
ylhing that profited oneself.” 

tore a thing of beauty to its proper environment 
nworth something.” 

i:d that; he would be unselfish. She liked his 
cand the pleasantly accented voice. 

rig crickets, in little wire cages—fancy your selling 
jurists! I suppose you know Florence better than 
le here. I have lived here nearly all my life, and 
wer seen the house in which Dante is said to have 


” 

dutiful she was! There was a demureness about 
uy that suggested Botticelli. Vivid dark eyes, hair 
»» like polished ebony, a mouth whose scarlet was 
ie skin the color of light honey; twenty-four and 
r2d; but it seemed incredible to Ellison that she 
tracted a love fit to awaken hers. Supposing she 
Tit an infernal thought and how it hurt! 


} 


{ 


Love orde’s its affairs by no given rule or time clock. It 
happens. It is not necessary to have reasons, for the true 
lover finds his reason only when there is no going back. 
Then, if he is satisfied with what his reason tells him, he is 
indeed a happy man. 

“T say, let me show you Dante’s house tomorrow morn- 
ing, and we'll have lunch at Paoli’s.”’ 

She did not reply at once, but looked at the courts. He 
had not noticed her cheap hat, her cheap dress, so dread- 
fully conspicuous among all these smart Parisian gowns. 
True, men crowded about her when she appeared; but 
none asked her for favors. Perhaps they no longer cared to 
be rebuffed. Luxuries! Well, she might have them, at a 
price she had sworn never to pay. Wassheafool? Perhaps. 

“Paoli’s? I never heard of it. Besides, this is going a 
little too fast. Is Paoli’s fashionable?’”’ she asked. 

“Tt is not. I remember it when sausages and garlic hung 
from the rafters and you ate from trencher boards and sat 
on benches three or four hundred years old. The food is 
good and the Chianti mellow. Please do not be offended 
because I asked. We Americans ——’” 

“Tam not offended. Rather I am pleased at the compli- 
ment. Where is this restaurant?”’ 

“In the Via Tavolini—the Way of the Little Tables. 
Isn’t that like a line of poetry?” 

“Sausages and garlic. . What do you write?”’ 

“T have written a book on art treasures—principally 
Cellini’s. But only savants read it. Perhaps it has sold 
five hundred copies.” 

The son of a painter, she thought, who had written a 
book which only scholars would buy. A bitter wildness 
surged into her heart. She would have perhaps a week or 
ten days before her father returned. To play a little, reck- 
lessly and carelessly, before the old burden once more 
sagged her shoulders. Secret but harmless junkets with 
this American who was vouched for by her only true 
friends. One fling while her father was away; and at her 
elbow the means. She knew that she might wander about 
old Florence for days without meeting an acquaintance, so 
long as she did not step within the fashionable bounds. 


“Dante’s house, or at least the spot where his house 
was,’’ she mused, ‘‘and a tavern in the Way of the Little 
Tables.”” She rose, having cast the die. “I shall be in the 
Piazza Vittorio at eleven, by the Savoy entrance. But say 
nothing to our friends.”’ 

A slight push would have toppled Ellison, so great was 
his astonishment. For a moment there fell upon him the 
semblance of a dream. The most incredible episode in his 
life had happened. 

“You really will go?” 

“‘T never break a promise.” 

Later he was to get the full force of this statement. 

Lisabetta after half an hour bade the Lucchesis good-by. 
They could not prevail upon her to remain and let them 
drive her home. She really had errands, she declared, and 
was late. She was in fact literally running away. Now 
that she had taken the step toward dissipation, however 
innocuous, she knew that if she remained she would break 
her promise to Ellison. 

With trancelike sensations, Ellison watched her until 
the hedge obscured her from view. He then saw an object 
at his feet and stooped for it. It was a small Florentine 
leather purse. Not quite conscious of what he did, he 
opened the purse, and three copper pieces of money slid 
into view. Hers, and not enough for a cab home! She 
would be walking home, to the outskirts of the city, per- 
haps. What kind of man was this Peruzzi? - He sud- 
denly dropped the purse into a pocket. Mrs. Lucchesi was 
speaking. 

“What did you say to her? It looks to me as if she was 
running away.” 

“Certainly nothing I said.” 

“Did you tell her she was beautiful?” 

“T did not. Why should I? A man tells a woman she is 
beautiful only when the matter is doubtful, and she is the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw.”’ 

“Well, it looks queer. Tomorrow night you are to dine 
with us en famille.” 

“Your special brand of spaghetti,’”’ said Lucchesi. 

“Ah! Will you do meafavor? Ask Lisabetta Peruzzi.” 

“What makes you think she will accept?” 
“She seemed to be quite a jolly sort; none of the 
professional beauty about her.” 
“What did you talk 
about?”’ 
“Crickets.” 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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The Men Turned Their Heads to Behold Lisabetta in the Doorway, Pale But Composed 
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N THE name 
| of reclamation 

the Federal 
Government has 
already expended 
upon Western des- 
erts $150,000,000. 
For this sum it has 
to show some of 
the wonder dams 
of the world, such 
as the Elephant 
Buttein New Mex- 
ico, the Roosevelt 
in Arizona, the 
Shoshone in Wy- 
oming and the Ar- 
rowrock in Idaho, 
together with 
many romantic 
feats of engineer- 
ing skill. Rivers 
going upside down 
through inverted 
siphons. Rivers 
crossing rivers. 
Mountains put 
aside. The raging 
flood with a ring in 
its nose so that it 
may be led about 
like a tame bull. 
Prehistoric lakes 
restored. 

Pehind the dams 
of the United States 
Reclamation Serv- 
ice is impounded 
enough water to 
cover Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island a foot deep. Then to get this water from 
behind the dams to the arid land far away below them 
there are 12,000 miles of canals, 30 miles of tunnels and 
3,000,000 feet of pipe, besides such collateral works as 
9000 bridges, 83 miles of railroad, 1000 miles of highway, 
more than 3000 miles of telephone, more than 1000 miles of 
power-transmission lines, and 17 hydroelectric power plants. 

At the economic end it has to show more than 1,000,000 
acres of irrigated land, divided into 34,000 farms, and 130,- 
000 people thereby sustained in the way of agriculture. 

““ A new state created by irrigation,” exclaimed the Com- 
mittee of Special Advisers on Reclamation—a state “‘ prac- 
tically equivalent to the agricultural situation in Massa- 
chusetts.”’ From 32,000farms Massa- 
chusetts gets a product worth $53,- 
000,000 a year. From 34,000 United 
States Reclamation farms there is a 
product worth $50,000,000 a year. 


Relief Laws 


OWEVER, it was not for the 
Committee of Special. Advisers 
on Reclamation, called the Fact Find- 
ers, to pause in wonder before the 
works. They were appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior to find out 
why government reclamation had 
failed, if and wherein it had, and why 
so many of the inhabitants of the new 
Federal state created by irrigation, 
dedicated to the proposition that 
everyone who wants it shall be en- 
titled to a piece of fertile land, were 
so dissatisfied with what they received 
and always clamoring for relief. 
They have already been relieved 
several times. The original bargain 
with them was that after they had 
got settled on the land they should 
buy the irrigation works from the 
Government at cost, in ten annual 
installments, without interest. They 
found these terms very hard. They 
said they could not meet them. There 
they were—on the land. What was 


ATV) 


The Roosevelt Highway in Oregon 


the Government going to do about it? Congress passed a 
law saying they should have twenty years instead of ten in 
which to buy the works. And although this was the same 
as to pay the Government 5 per cent interest on the cost of 
the works for twenty years and then receive them as a gift, 
still they could not pay, or said they couldn’t; they fell 
behind and demanded more relief. 

From time to time special relief laws were enacted, some- 
times forgiving them their debts, sometimes commuting 
them, in order to start them off again with a clean slate. 
But the more relief the more clamor. They began to de- 
mand forty years’ time in which to pay; they demanded 
also a revaluation of the works on the ground that it 


Jackson Lake, Wyoming, at Low Water 
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T Ismet 

it. Mee 
the relief 
who cam 
and apj 
tions to 
more land 
settlers a 
taneousl} 
voted by Congress. Each new Secretary of the 
inherits on the one hand a construction progran 
the other the problem of how to save existing 
tion works. 4 

“The situation that has developed on Federal 
tion projects is serious,’”’ said the Fact Finders. 
projects have been abandoned and unless remedi 
ures of a permanent character are applied seve 
projects will fail, and the Federal reclamation exf 
conceived in a spirit of wise and lofty statesmai 
become discredited.” j 

Of remedial measures they proposed no fewer the 
six. Remedy Number 1 was any such instant te 
relief of the settlers as a ben 
gress might be able to deyis 
edy Number 29 called for é 
be employed by the Gover 
teach the settlers agricultur 
edy Number 23 was held 0 
fundamental. 

The Fact Finders discové 
the productive power of lan 
able. One area is more fer 
another; one farm will prod 
than another, both on the sé 
ect. Therefore it is unjust t 
cost of irrigation works upor 
alike, so much per acre and 
years in which to pay it. “E 
has shown,” they said, “that 
ent method for repayment 0 
construction costs, based U 
and percentages of cost, i! 
the ability of the several ( 
land to produce, is unscier 
difficult of fulfillment.” Wh 
is proposed that the settlers 
the Government according 
means—that is, according t 
tility of their farms, or, SP 
5 per cent of the gross valu 
product annually, though 
take them on that basis 7 
100 years to pay. 

This idea now is widely a¢ 
a proper solution. The Se¢ 
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br accepted it. He trans- 
| report of the Fact Finders 
ident, who accepted it, and 
te Congress with a special 
| pril 21, 1924, saying: “‘The 
} adopted repayment plan is 
uin principle and in many 
ssible of accomplishment. It 
Pl arbitrary amount that 
‘3 must pay on the construc- 
/ of projects, regardless of 
ij. In its place should be 
tl anew policy providing that 
atshall be assessed by the Gov- 
+t. accordance with the crop- 
| quality of the soil.” In the 
nciage the President said, fol- 
} Fact Finders: “Because of 
eof interest and other agricul- 
ifeulties existing, farmers are 
sle to borrow money for tem- 
rief. The establishment of a 
ud by the Government from 
faners on projects may secure 
-¢ make permanent improve- 
ty equipment and livestock, 
i considered.” 
hnore could be said for the 
reuiring settlers to pay accord- 
t» fertility of the land if the 
| aestion at the time of being 
(yy the Government had been 
lad, subject to settlement as 
Jt a flat price per acre. That 
tae case. Two-thirds of the land irrigated by the 
nent under the reclamation act was already pri- 
med. This, of course, was not intended to be so. 
- me to be will appear later. As to the one-third 
‘public land, subject to settlement as such at a 
iq per acre, some of the original settlers had only 
tition, which was to capture the value that was 
tthe land by water from a government dam. These 
uito others and passed on. It follows that of the 
tettlers on lands watered by the Government— 
tuts of the new Federal state created by irriga- 
a,umber bought the land at private sale. They 
it they thought the land was worth at the time 
smed the obligation to repay the Government the 
f he irrigation works, meaning the dams, canals, 
sad all that. 


Bad Judgment in Buying 


pint is that dissimilarities of soil which cause one 
of land to be more productive than another were 
11 forin the purchase price, and that price was vari- 
pen to bargain. The only charge fixed on all acres 
vi; the cost 
eGovern- 
3 rrigation 
., Suppose 
oe $50 an 
tyable in 
nnual in- 
¢ts with- 
est. Sub- 
‘is obliga- 
52 settler 
} land for 
¢nay think 
orth. For 
irtile piece 
1, the right 
17 pay $150 
«but for a 
ductive 
1 far away 
pay only 
cre, The 
tn to the 
tient is the 
oth cases. 
'g it, one 
and repre- 
id apitaliza- 
> $200 an 
’ the other 
lization of 
‘5 an acre. 
apsalittle 
if you re- 
lobligation 
(vernment 
yrizontal, 
year acre 
at is what 

amounts 
Ultheland 
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Water Going to Waste. An Unexploited Opportunity in the Arid West 


is bought and sold on its merits subject to that tax. If the 
settlers who bought their land at private sale, as a very 
large number did, failed to price it according to its power 
of production, that was because they did not know land or 
how to buy it. It was their own bad judgment. Nobody 
proposes openly that the Government shall amend errors 
of personal judgment, yet that is what the idea comes to, in 
many cases, of requiring settlers to repay the Government 
for its irrigation works according to the land’s fertility. 

The Fact Finders touched many facts which they failed 
to relate. They found the instance of the man of poor 
judgment who paid $200 an acre for raw sagebrush land 
under a government water ditch, and the instance of the 
man of good judgment who got his land at a bargain, both 
assuming in addition to the cost of the land the same fixed 
obligation to the Government. It now is the man of poor 
judgment who is in trouble. He was bankrupt from the 
start. The land would not bear that capitalization. The 
other man is all right. Only now if the Government makes 
a gift of grace to one for the reason that having paid too 
much for his land he is unable to pay the Government, it is 
obliged to make the same gift to the other, who does not 
need it. 


Timber Which Was Killed by Raising the Level of Jackson Lake’ 


But the Fact Finders were true 
reclamationists. Their first premise 
was that reclamation must somehow 
be made not to fail. In the introduc- 
tion to their report they wrote: “A 
dependence on Federal paternalism 
has settled down upon nearly all the 
projects and a corresponding bureau- 
cratic tendency has grown up within 
the Reclamation Service. The water 
users have come to look upon them- 
selves as wards of the Government, a 
specially favored class with special 
claims upon government bounty. .. . 
Nothing could be more detrimental to 
the progress of a venture which de- 
mands, first of all, individual courage 
and independence of the people con- 
cerned.” 

From that their minds turned sud- 
denly away. The problem to be solved 
was this: How shall the Government 
yet succeed in its undertaking to create 
a happy, contented, prosperous, ideal 
agricultural state by hand of the United 
States Reclamation Service? Think- 
ing of this they became more and more 
impressed with the helplessness of the 
settler, with the need of doing more 
for him. They recommended to be 
adopted in this country methods which 
have been found necessary to make 
agriculture less wretched in India or to 
make place in Australia for the surplus 
population of Great Britain. The pioneer spirit that created 
in this country the most prosperous agriculture in the 
world, with no assistance at all, was tried and found want- 
ing. Besides, the times had changed. 


Capital Needed on Projects 


HEY wrote: “It was the common thing in the eartier 
homestead days for the homesteader to spend his life in 
conquering the land and in building a home on which his 
children throve. The feeling today is that the rewards of 
pioneering must come in the space of a few years so that 
the pioneer himself may reap the larger rewards of his 
efforts.”” Moreover, “the family must be able to live under 
better conditions.”’ Therefore, the Fact Finders found, 
“it is now clear that the man with no capital who enters 
the business of homestead making on the Federal reclama- 
tion projects does not enjoy a fair opportunity to suc- 
ceed. Experience has shown that in the majority of 
cases the settler cannot succeed without the establishment 
of some credit scheme which will enable him to borrow the 
necessary money on long-time payments at lower rates of 
interest than the banks can afford to give. As yet, no such 
credit scheme has 
been provided by 
the Government.” 
It is true that 
there is already a 
Federal land-bank 
system for making 
just such loans to 
farmers, but un- 
fortunately, said 
the Fact Finders, 
“‘the conditions on 
the Federal irriga- 
tion projects make 
it more difficult for 
thefarmer on those 
projects to obtain 
help from the Fed- 
eral land bank 
than for the out- 
side farmer. The 
objections to proj- 
ect loans are in- 
complete titles, 
methods of repay- 
ment, delinquen- 
cies, etc.”” Where- 
fore, since the 
settler on the Fed- 
eral irrigation 
project is a risk 
the Federal land- 
bank system pre- 
fers to avoid, a 
special credit fund 
must be provided 
for him. The 
Fact Finders 
added this prudent 
(Continued on 
Page 119) 
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As the Animai Recovered, Hands Reached for His Bridle, Leaped Up, Clawing, to Drag Laidlaw From the Saddle 


orthodox horse. Accordingly, when 

David Laidlaw, formerly of the 
United States Marine Corps and now a 
rookie in Troop H, New York State 
Police, thrust his toe in the wrong stirrup and swung into 
the saddle from the off side, the sturdy brown gelding was 
justly indignant. He switched his tail, ducked his head 
and crow-hopped thrice. 

At the first buck, Trooper Laidlaw lost one stirrup; at 
the second, the other; and at the third, the entire saddle. 
Water rose in sheets from the horse trough and descended 
to reveal him seated therein, a fixed grin on his face, one 
hand still clutching the rein, at the other end of which 
Hannibal stood, snorting mild reproach. 

In the paddock there was utter silence for five seconds. 
Then, as Laidlaw’s legs swashed about in an effort to find 
footing, Trooper Richter spoke for the benefit of a half 
dozen other slouch-hatted, gray-uniformed spectators. 

“The marines,’ Trooper Richter announced, “has 
landed.” 

Laidlaw paid no heed to the laughter, but stepped from 
the trough and went, hand over hand, along the rein to 
Hannibal’s bridle. Then, from the orthodox left side, 
he mounted once more and trotted smartly around the 
paddock. 

“Hannibal doesn’t know you’re on him this time, boy,” 
Richter called. ‘“‘He thinks it’s a rainstorm.” 

Stable Sergeant Hart raised the voice of long-endured 
martyrdom. 

“Twice that’s happened now, Laidlaw. First time, he 
runs away with you. This time, he dumps you. Next time, 
maybe you'll remember human beings mount from the left 
side. That’s all the riding lesson you get today.” 

“And it was real instructive while it lasted,’”’ volunteered 
a sunburned sergeant in full patrol equipment, a man 
whom Laidlaw had not seen before during his month of 
troop membership. 

“Unsaddle and then go in and change,’”’ Hart advised 
Laidlaw, and started toward the barracks. ‘Hello, Danny. 
Strikers chase you out of Lewisville?” 

“Too peaceful up there,’ Sergeant Daniel Delaney re- 
plied. ‘‘ More excitement here in the paddock.” 

Captain Dover looked up from a stack of reports as the 
stable sergeant entered his office. 

“What was the racket about?” he asked, returning the 
salute. 

“This rookie, Laidlaw,’’ Hart growled, “tries to climb on 
Hannibal from the off side and gets bucked into the water 
trough.” 

Dover chuckled. 

“He can stick,” Hart continued, “once he gets set. 
Hannibal ran away with him the first time he mounted 


J orthodox was a conscientiously 


wrong, but the rookie stayed on top. Maybe this dump - 


will make him think. He’s game, though. He crawled out 
of the water and mounted again.” 
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“Mostly only game men got the Croix de Guerre,’’ the 
captain replied. ‘‘I think I’ll send him up to Lewisville 
with Delaney for a while. There may be enough trouble 
there next week, even for an ex-marine.”’ 

On his cot in the dormitory above, David Laidlaw was 
lying, face down, his hands clasped behind his neck, his 
face buried into a pillow that muffled his sobbing and 
choked back one faint scream. The cot’s iron frame chat- 
tered beneath his trembling. 

After a time the shuddering diminished and he lifted a 
white and ravaged face to peer about the empty room as 
though for lurking ghosts. Then David Laidlaw, ex-marine, 
Croix de Guerre, spoke aloud: 

“Oh, God, I thought I was through with this.”’ 

Presently he sat up slowly and lit a cigarette, frowning 
to mark how his hands still trembled, drew on dry under- 
clothing and civilian trousers and carried his sodden uni- 
form down to the kitchen to dry. 

He had brought with him into the state troopers, New 
York’s rural mounted police, a knowledge of drill, a sol- 
dierly demeanor and a cleanliness of person and equip- 
ment. He had proved himself possessed of all the essential 
virtues of a trooper, save one. This his outfit took for 
granted by virtue of a bar of ribbon that he alone of the 
fifty-eight riders in Troop H was privileged to wear. It 
shone on the gray uniform coat, just beyond the black- 
faced lapel with the silver arms of the state blazoned 
thereon—a gay bit of silk, alternately striped with the 
scarlet of courage and the green of fame. 

This vouched for Trooper Laidlaw and gained for him a 
certain respect and forbearance beyond the dreams of his 
fellow rookies. It was by virtue of this decoration that he, 
a recruit, was a participant, instead of a respectful listener, 
in the conversation that flourished that evening in the big 
lounge room where the office detail and the men in from 
patrol loafed and smoked. 

He was speaking of the war, mildly but at length, when 
Delaney interrupted. 

“You were in the Nuziére show, then?’’ he queried 
amiably. 

Laidlaw sat motionless a moment. 

“Yes,”” he replied, his face suddenly expressionless. 

“Wasn’t the 411th Infantry in that fight, too?’’ Delaney 
pursued, lifting his spurred heels to the table’s edge and 
beginning to roll a cigarette. 

“On our left,”’ the recruit answered automatically and 
licked his dry lips. ‘‘Why?’’ 

“That was where Harry England got his,’’ the sergeant 
said to the room at large. ‘‘He was corporal in the 411th.” 

A flicker of what may have been relief passed over 
Laidlaw’s face. 


DONALD 


Van dle Water 


TEA GUE 


“T got a trench knife thro 
shoulder there,’’ he answered, 
did not pick up his interrupte 
and a moment later he got up 
the room. : 

“And when,” Delaney demanded of the com 
general, ‘“‘did Marshal Foch join up? He talks an: 
for a rookie.” 

‘Listen to grandpaw,”’ Trooper Richter returne 
what did you do in the Great War, Danny?” 

“Laidlaw’s all right,’’ Troop Clerk Young @ 
“Delaney’s always sore when he can’t do all th 
Tell us about the daring deeds you have did at 
pulp-mill strikers at Lewisville, Danny.” 

“‘T’m not sayin’ he isn’t all right,” the sergeant 
“Only there’s others who was overseas. Ther 
England. He saw service, too, but he doesn’t si 
sell it to you, like this rookie.” 

“This guy got the craw de gair,’’ Richter poi 
“Harry got a bump on the bean and nine mon 
German prison camp.” 4 

“Well, anyhow,” Delaney lifted his voice in 
ditional complaint, “this man’s outfit is going al 
when a rookie lectures all evening. e t 
knows what he’s talking about. All I say is het 
much, war cross or no war cross.’’ 4 

‘Well, holler a little louder,’ Corporal Evanss 
“He sleeps right overhead and he’ll hear you.” 

‘Let him,” Sergeant Delaney grinned. 

But Trooper Laidlaw did not hear. He was 
there was no repose in his face, and beneatl 
blanket his body twitched and cringed. In 
hospitals nightmare had haunted him, waking ¢ 
For the first time in months he had felt it rea 
again that afternoon. Now in his slumber the 
had returned. Physicians had called it shell § 
had said it might recur at times, but it was not 
cussion of explosives that had stamped this terror’ 

There had been shells, hundreds of them. T 


“Ah-h-h! Ah-h-h!” 
Out of the flame-splintered dark they were com 
wolves, they gave tongue as they ran. a 
“Ah-h-h! Ah-h-h!” 4 
He and the man beside him fired into the 
wave. If 


In the reviving din they could feel the 

their rifles, but they could hear no sound. — 

once, the man beside him was there no longe 

law’s shoulder was warm and wet. - 
The storm battalions were striding through th 

wire, ungainly and enormous in the gloom. 
“Ah-h-h! Ah-h-h!’’ 


fumbled a cartridge clip, dropped it, hesitated 
lan. Star shells suddenly bloomed overhead. In 
se light he squattered along the trench to the 
Idier gripped his shoulder, shouting something, 
id him. In the downpour of unearthly radiance 
law the other’s face, sharply etched against the 
} Chuckling with terror the marine swung his 
st that face. The soldier dropped. 
y!” 
him the werewolves were leaping down into the 
waidlaw stumbled and fell, snuggling down into 
n an ecstasy of terror. A boot crashed between 
ers, half suffocating him with mud. He sprang 
g and gibbering. 
tie black shape loomed over him. He grappled 
the fury of utter panic; felt his fingers sink into 
held on, held on, despite the flame that ran 
is shoulder, despite the hot blackness sweeping 
overwhelming. 
law won his war cross. When the storm troops 
ed and battered by the counter barrage, his 
had found him. His hands were locked about 
ipe of a Pomeranian grenadier; a trench knife 
driven through his own shoulder. Beneath 
nd sheltered by his body, was a wounded 
ison officer, who swore the marine had saved 


! Ah-h-h!” 

e with his seream echoing through the still room. 
cots to the left a shadowy figure sat upright in 
, glaring suspiciously along the rank of slum- 
d muttering. Laidlaw crammed the blanket 
lips and waited, while cold sweat coursed down 


at nightmare outside,’’ the aroused one advised 

in general, and lay down once more. 

id filled the dormitory again and endured while 

sed and the darkness changed to gray and David 
restled with his quaking body and gradually 

m it. 


tia Dover looked at the figure standing at attention 
dice, next morning, with mingled approval and 


giy uniform blouse curved smoothly from shoulder 
lt. The flare of the black-striped riding breeches 
jess. The laced black riding boots were sleek with 
|, ut the face of Trooper Laidlaw, above the flannel 
‘car with its carefully knotted purple tie, was 
ed weary. 


“Anything the matter, Laidlaw?’ Dover asked abruptly. 

“No, sir,”’ the trooper replied. 

“Delaney,”’ his commander resumed, “‘has to appear 
before the grand jury as a witness this morning. This 
afternoon he goes back to Lewisville. You go with him. 
Trooper England has to appear here as witness in another 
case day after tomorrow. There may be trouble when the 
logging crews come down the river next 
week, but you three can handle it. You 
look,’”’ he added, ‘‘as if a little action in 
the open air might be good for you. That’s 
Slee 


Where the road ran up a hillside, dark 
with evergreens, Delaney and Laidlaw 
dismounted and walked along beside their 
horses. 

*“*So,’’ Delaney resumed, “after we’d 
run the private detectives out of town 
there wasn’t any more trouble till ’Fonse 
LaBrie tried to shake down the mill own- 
ers and started a riot when he couldn’t. 
He’s the guy the grand jury indicted yes- 
terday. His brother, Gaston, who thinks 
he runs Lewisville, is awful sore, I hear, so 
when he and his log crew comes downriver next week, there 
may be enough to keep you and me and England busy. 
If the lumberjacks ever get started they’1l sort of inspire the 
strikers to start riotin’ all over again. That’s what Gaston’ll 
try. So,’ he added, with amusement wrinkling his eye 
corners, “after I’d heard you tell about fightin’ in France, 
I was glad when the captain said he was goin’ to send you 
along.” 

At the hill’s crest they mounted again. The road wound 
out of the forest at last, and below them a river mocked 
the blue of the sky. Houses clustered about two tall 
chimneys standing smokeless by the water’s edge. Near 
them a jetty stretched out into the stream. 

“‘Lewisville,’’ Delaney said. ‘‘We’re here, trooper.” 

They clattered through the torpid main street of the 
town. Scores of shabby men stood idly before the grimy 
stores and watched the riders pass, with unresentful eyes. 
Two or three hailed Delaney, who responded with a grin. 

One called out, “‘Hey, poleece! W’at you do vit ’Fonse 
LaBrie, eh?”’ 

Delaney halted his mount. 

“The grand jury,” he proclaimed loudly and cheerfully, 
‘indicted ’Fonse yesterday for inciting to riot, assault, and 
carrying a gun. Think that one over for a while, Jacques.” 

Jacques shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Wait till Gaston come,” he replied with a mixture of 
gloom and triumph. ‘‘They take this town apart, Gaston 
and maybe hunnerd men.” 

“That ain’t enough for the job,” the sergeant answered, 
and touched his horse with a spur. 

They stabled and rubbed down their mounts and ate 
warmed-over food in the fly-specked dining room of 
Lewisville’s sole hostelry. They were 
served by a shirt-sleeved man—the 
proprietor of the place—whose face 
bore woe unutterable and whose words 
predicted calamity. 

“Hell,” he predicted with 
relish, ‘‘is gonna pop. When 
Gaston gits here this hull town 
is gonna blow up right in you 
boys’ faces. Gaston he says 
he’s gonna ketch him a trup- 
per an’ hold him to the bot- 
tom of the river with a pike 
pole one minute for every day 
’Fonse spends in jail. He'll 
start them danged strikers off 
all over again too. Three of 
you boys ain’t gonna be near 
enough.” 

“Pass the beef, Billy, will 
you?’’ Delaney requested 
with a grin. 

“Tt ain’t no laughin’ matter,” the proprietor warned, 
complying. 

“Tt ain’t hardly any eatin’ matter, either,’ Delaney 
responded, helping himself. “‘Where’s England?” 

“Went out right after dinner. Well, don’t say I didn’t 
warn you boys. Yonder comes England now.” 

Hoofs clattered and were silenced outside. 
came whistling along the porch. 

“Hey, Harry,’”’ Delaney called. 

Eingland’s face was thin and tanned. His eyes were 
dark and steady. A pale scar ran crookedly through his 
close-cropped hair. 

“The reénforcements,’’ said Delaney, “is named David 
Laidlaw. Formerly, A. E. F.”’ 

Laidlaw stared while the color slowly drained out of his 
face. The greeting he contrived was little more than a 
croak. 

“Got a souvenir out of it, too,’”’ England said pleasantly, 
nodding at the bar of ribbon on the uniform blouse. Then 
his eyes went back to the recruit’s face. ‘‘Did you and I 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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ROM the earliest days in 
F the world’s history the sub- 
ject of magic has steadfastly 
held its place in the minds of 
human beings. In dim ages of 
the past it was frequently power 
in the hands of one man which 
enabled him to hold sway over 
many, as Merlin controlled the 
subjects of King Arthur’s realm. 
There is one comfortable thing 
about modern magicians. They 
confine their activities, on the 
whole, to entertainment. There 
are, of course, occasional people 
who occupy the spotlight of 
newspaper publicity for a brief 
time with startling claims of 
supernatural gifts, but these are 
fairly infrequent, and more often 
than not they are put to rout by 
some canny magician who ex- 
poses them with a few simple 
tricks. 

It is these canny magicians, 
who astound and amuse the 
whole world, that I wish to dis- 
cuss here. And by magicians I 
include all manner of men who 
do things apparently beyond the 
powers of normal men—illusion- 
ists, escape artists, conjurers, 
mind readers, hypnotists, fire 
eaters, sword swallowers, and so 
on. Each one of these branches 
of the magical art has its par- 
ticular exponents, for magicians, 
like everybody else nowadays, 
seem to believe that this is an 
age of specialization. The old- 
time favorite, who used to push 
back his sleeves and murmur, 
“Nothing heah, nothing theah,”’ 
and then proceed to thrill audi- 
ences by pulling rabbits and 
yards of colored silk out of a 
hat, has himself disappeared like 
one of his own prop bunnies. 
Nothing so simple could be im- 
posed upon the sophisticated 
audiences of these times, espe- 
cially when there are dozens 
of books explaining how to do 
these tricks, and more dozens of 
magic-supply stores to furnish 
the parlor conjurer with his 
equipment. 

So today one magician’s fame 
will rest solely on his ability, 
according to his own description, 
to saw a woman in half. Another 
does nothing but exceedingly baffling card tricks. Another 
has no equipment but clocks. Others confine themselves 
almost entirely to making miraculous escapes from appar- 
ently inescapable places. 


Tricks That are Too Mysterious 


“IINHE success of a trick,’’ an English conjurer told me 

: shortly before he returned to London, “‘depends upon 
its ability to make the members of the audience discuss it. 
If it is so transparent that they all see how it is done, then 
obviously it is valueless. But it is almost equally value- 
less if it is so very mystifying that nobody has any 
theories as to how it is accomplished. Whenever I try out 
a new trick I post scouts among the audience to get its 
reactions. If the people out front seem to feel that they 
cannot possibly imagine how I do it, I drop the trick. 
I know it lacks the elements of good theater.’ 

The profession of magic is an expensive one, for the 
magician can seldom work alone, and his apparatus is asa 
rule quite costly. Even those who use simple illusions 
that are not cumbersome carry with them one or two 
assistants, and many illusionists have women helpers to 
dress the act. In a magic act of any proportions it is 
necessary to carry three or four men, at least; sometimes 
more. The reason for this is twofold. In the first place, 


One of the Most Discussed Tricks is the Famous Indian Rope Trick, 
Air, and a Boy, Climbing Up the Rope, Which Stiffens in the Air, Disappears Into the Clouds 


igs Te 


the magician wishes to preserve the secrets of his act; 
regular stage hands if permitted on the stage might learn 
how the tricks are done, and tell others. Secondly, the 
special nature of the act requires training which the ordi- 
nary stage hand does not have. Even the union, strict as 
it is, recognizes this, and permits a magician’s staff to work 
without joining its ranks. Houdini, in his regular vaude- 
ville act, carries about ten men, and Howard Thurston 
needs to operate his magic show as many as fifteen 
skilled assistants, who are paid anywhere from fifty to a 
hundred and fifty dollars a week. The cost of operating a 
magic show, including the pay roll, the high price of equip- 
ment and the expense of transportation, is approximately 
the same as the cost of operating the average dramatic 
play. In other words, to break even, such a show must do 
about eight or nine thousand dollars a week. 

The matter of equipment brings us to an interesting by- 
product of conjuring—the magic-supply business. There 
are a number of magic-supply stores scattered throughout 
the country, but the bulk of the business seems to be in 
the hands of one firm. This organization presents to any 
curious eye that happens to stray its way only a little, 
crowded, rather musty shop on the second floor of a de- 
caying old business building in New York. A little musty 
room, crammed with magic wands and playing cards and 
coins and rainbow silks and top hats and flowerpots and 
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commodity, because tl 
based not so much oO 
trinsic value of the article as on the importal 
secret. Of course labor and overhead and the? 
turnover must be considered too. + 

One of the most expensive pieces of equipn 
made was the levitation apparatus used by Kel 
he did his famous act of raising a woman in 
highly complex mechanism required a sg 
forty-five metal wires, a specially constructed | 
mysterious piece of metal known as an S bar, 
be a very important part of a magician’s a 
cause everybody I have asked about it has lo 
and said, ‘‘Oh, I can’t explain that.’’ The o g 
this apparatus was several thousand dollars, and th 
was pretty high. These intricate mechanis ms 2 
injured and have to be constantly looked after,| 
good cars. All the big magicians carry their own tl 
to keep their equipment in a state of repair. 

Houdini’s water-torture-cell apparatus, I 2 
well into four figures, and the equipment for the 
woman type of act costs about five hundred doll 

A glance at the advertising columns of the ma 
zines yields amusing and somewhat mystify’ 
tion. For instance, you are told of a great b: 
had in a secondhand mysterious-handkerchief box,! 
funnel, or extra finger, or any one of a hundred otl’ 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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if extensively advertised good 
ivs, Henry and Edward and Ralph 
ithe first week after the close of 
» varied pursuits —swimming, 
hing, baseball—and every time 
one another, they agreed that vacation was 
iply great. 
he middle of the second week, however, Ralph 
ich himself unobtrusively from the two others as 
2d Slocum’s Dry Goods and Notions and say, 
ait for me. I might be here longer than a 
And before he could be gainsaid or questioned, 
dart into the back of the store, into the small 
nd the stock, where old man Slocum himself sat 
at sleeves, fanning himself with a newspaper. 
; to work,” he would explain, in a voice indicat- 
faough this freedom was great, it was preferable 
hathic portions. ‘‘Got a job for me?” 
y Slocum would snort, then answer, “‘ Did you see 
ners out front? Did you? I thought not. Then 
tid I be doing with a green hand? Here, don’t be 
‘hurry. Let me think.’ He would draw out a 
‘er and copy on a scrap of paper: “Ezra Smith, 
\\bner Duncan, $26.95; Joe Nolss, $11; Jim 
n, $32.16; and Grandma Elbright, $83.50.” As 
‘| the scrap into the boy’s hand, he would say, 
rst four accounts are upward of a year, but 
fas owed me mighty close on to two years. She 
tight woman. I could give you 20 per cent on 
‘onthe rest. See if you can collect some for me.” 


three Reasons for Slow Payment 


: collection manager for Slocum’s Dry Goods and 
ns would sally forth to collect some. But if a 
handle the proposition in the old days, in the new 
‘a man-sized job. 
‘in importance as the volume of charge accounts 
( Scores of merchants have 100,000 names on their 


When “Cousin John"’ Did Appear, the Shameless Young Person Would Say, 
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BY RALPH PALLEWN 
ledgers, and there will always bea small percentage who will 
not or cannot pay. One collection manager who still be- 
lieves in Santa Claus said: 

“The world—no, I had better qualify—the United 
States is fundamentally honest. Persons seldom run up 
large bills with us with the intention of evading payment. 
But untoward circumstances prevent. I find that most of 
the causes for nonpayment fall into three headings: Illness 
or death, business depression—that is, a strike or loss of 
position or property—and family differences. It is our 
problem to handle such cases so that the majority will pay. 
It is not an easy task.” 

Not only is it not easy but it is increasing in difficulty. 
One factor that adds to the collector’s burden is the wide 
increase of installment paying. Sometimes it becomes an 
obsession. A New York man was recently giving me a 
striking illustration. A wealthy woman died, and her 
executors, far from absorbing most of her estate by their 
fees, were in the mood to give any interest therein to the 
first taker. The woman’s accounts were in a frightful 
tangle. 

There were hundreds of dollars’ worth of lace, of linen, 
of jewelry, of bric-a-brac, of furniture, of carpets, of 
musical instruments—including a cow—all of which were 
partly paid for on the plan of a dollar down and a small 
weekly sum. Most of this merchandise served her no use- 
ful purpose whatever, and she had it stored in half a dozen 
upper rooms—all, that is, except the cow. The farmer had 
refused to surrender possession until he had received his 
last payment, which was still eight months distant on the 
day of the woman’s death. 

But this is an extreme development of the malady. A 
more prevalent and far more annoying form was discussed 
by an irate credit manager. 


COLEMAN 


“Look at these three accounts,” he said. 
“This woman bought $275 worth of mer- 
chandise in September, and she paid $200 
in October, allowing the $75 to be added 
to the next month’s bill. In October she 
purchased $80 worth, which made her bill $155. And she 
paid $100 in November, with $55 to be continued on her 
next month’s bill. These two others are doing precisely the 
same, as you can see from their accounts. They always 
pay only part of their bill, because they are being influenced 
by the installment habit. Just consider my wife.’’ 

He paused and I considered her. 

“Two or three months ago she teased me to have an 
electric stove installed. I told her to select what she 
wanted and then have the bill sent to me. My custom is 
to make all settlements on the sixth of the month. The 
stove came and was installed amid general rejoicing. One 
month passed and I did not receive the statement. A 
second likewise, and I wondered aloud if I had better get 
the firm on the phone. ‘Certainly not,’ remarked my wife. 
‘You are not paying for this stove at all. I am, and it is 
easy, just a few dollars a week. I shall not feel it.’ I de- 
manded the bill and announced that I was going to settle 
it at once. ‘Suit yourself,’ sniffed my wife. ‘You will not 
save a cent. It is the same price anyway.’ I found out 
that she was right, but I put my foot down on this install- 
ment business.” 


Installment:House Competition 


E MAY put his own foot down, but the installment 
houses are forcing unwilling concessions from the 
department stores and specialty houses. The latter are 
meticulously avoiding the word “‘installment.’’ Yet there 
are few houses in which talking machines, sewing machines, 
washing machines, pianos, radio sets, may not be pur- 
chased by an initial payment and a series of subsequent 
ones. And any sizable furniture order carries with it a 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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glanced with profound disfavor upon the mass of 

junk which until very recently had been a motor- 
cycle, and decided unanimously that life could not possi- 
bly become more drab. Rain saturated Shades Valley and 
did not neglect Florian. It fell in great swishing sheets 
which penetrated his clothing and his skin. The ditch had 
loaned something to his misery and for ten minutes he 
busied himself extracting large gobs of squashy red clay 
from eyes, ears and mouth. 

That task attended to, Mr. Slappey set out upon the 
long and slippery trek to Birmingham. The exmotorcycle 
he abandoned without mercy, as though putting forever 
out of his life a sickly memory. Thesis Pratt had tricked 
him gloriously in the trade which trans- 
ferred possession of the ill-fated ma- 
chine to Florian, and Mr. Slappey’s 
heart was filled with bitterness. 

The feud between Florian and The- 
sis was not of recent birth. Mr. Pratt 
was a tall and angular gentleman of 
supercilious tendencies and keen busi- 
ness acumen. On several occasions 
Florian had entered into deals with 
him, and always with disastrous re- 
sults. 

The motorcycle was the crown- 
ing touch of ignominy, the last 
unbearable straw. And Mr. Slappey 
realized that when he should return 
to Birmingham it would be to face de- 
rision inspired by Thesis. That was 
the chief trouble with Mr. Pratt—he 
was not content merely to discomfit 
Florian and separate him from his 
cash, but he invariably followed it up 
with public ribaldry which did not 
enhance Florian’s dignity. 

From the moment Florian had 
mounted the motorcycle two hours 
previously he realized that its fresh 
paint disguised a vicious disposition. _ 
It had been, to say the least, a skittish 
and temperamental steed; but for a 
while Mr. Slappey had conquered its 
tendency to sidewipe. Eventually the 
motorcycle won, and now Mr. Slappey 
plodded wearily along the rain- 
drenched road toward the crest of Red 
Mountain, from whence he would de- 
scend into Birmingham and the un- 
merciful chaffing to which he would 
inevitably be subjected by his arch- 
enemy. It was a prospect no more 
pleasant than the weather, and just 
as inevitable. In the manly bosom of 
the mud-covered gentleman there 
flamed a fierce hatred of his elongated 
inquisitor. 

Sqrssssh! Sqrssssh! Florian’s feet 
oozed water with each painful stride. 
Sqrssssh! Nothing in life but gloom 
and degradation. Sqrssssh! Dawg- 
gone Thesis Pratt anyhow—always puttin’ somethin’ over 
on me an’ then laughing about it. Sqrssssh—plunk! 

Florian’s right foot came in contact with something 
which was not fluid. It was a small rectangular leather 
case and it skidded through mud and water as it left Mr. 
Slappey’s toe. Florian favored it with a casual glance, and 
then quite suddenly he ceased his pilgrimage and glanced 
down at the thing his foot had struck. 

“Ginuwine leather!’’ he confided to himself. 
you reckon it’s doin’ way out heah?”’ 

He circled it warily, like a cockerel eying a grain of corn 
which he fancies the patriarch rooster might desire. Then, 
after a swift glance about the leaden landscape, he rescued 
the thing from a tiny pool. A feeling of momentousness 
came upon him as his slender fingers fumbled with the 
catch, and then the lid was flung back : 

“K-enormous wiggilin’ tripe!’’ Florian’s eyes were wide 
and his knees shook. ‘‘ Jools!” 

Jewels they were: diamonds and sapphires and rubies— 
but chiefly diamonds—and they glinted and glittered mer- 
rily at him through the drear weather, bringing a moment 
of gayety to the sodden soul of the once dapper little man. 

There was a bracelet of diamonds and sapphires, a wrist 
watch incrusted with tiny diamonds, a dinner ring set with 
a rich pink pearl which was surrounded by diamonds. 
There were other pieces of astounding beauty and almost 
equal consequence. Florian’s knees refused to support his 
one hundred and twenty pounds of weight and he seated 
himself by the roadside. His heart was pounding like a 


Praincea SLAPPEY picked himself out of the ditch, 
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In an Inconceivably Short Space of Time She Was Telling Mr. Slappey What She Thought of 
Him and Why, and Inviting Him to Absorb a Large Portion of Free Air 


trip hammer and he visioned himself emulating the late 
lamented Mr. Croesus. 

And now a greater calm pervaded him and he inspected 
the treasure more closely. The result was not entirely 
pleasing. As he lifted piece by piece and subjected each to 
rigid scrutiny, his jaw dropped and his spirits fell. Finally 
he threw them all in the leather case and rose disgustedly 
to his feet. A single word escaped from his lips—a word 
which proclaimed the intensity of his disappointment. 

“Tmitations!’’ snapped Mr. Slappey. ‘‘Nothin’ but 
imitations! If that ain’t just my luck!” 

He sloshed on toward the city, regretting his brief mo- 
ment of exaltation because of the grim reaction which had 
followed. But as he walked his lips expanded slowly into a 
smile. He opened the jewel case and inspected the gems 
once more. After all, they were beautiful—and no one but 
an expert could tell them from the genuine. ‘ 

“Tha’s ginuwine gold,” pronounced Florian. ‘“‘Even 
that stuff which looks like plat’num is prob’ly white gold. 
Some of these heah imitation jools costs a heap of money.” 

The thought was comforting. What if the little leather 
case did not contain the stupendous fortune he had 
visioned? What if the jewelry was only imitation? It yet 
possessed a very material intrinsic worth, and Florian was 
just so much better off than he had been a few minutes 
since. 

“Thutty—fo’ty—mebbe fifty dollars them things must 
be worth,’”’ he mused. “‘I guess that ain’t so bad just fo’ 
findin’s.”’ 


losopher. He cast from his y 
but a faint recollection of his } 
appointment and permitted hi 
revel in facts. He knew they 
first-class imitation joven 
invested in it more than 0 
thought of Mr. Thesis Pratt 
a revenge to swagger into they 
of Mr. Pratt and inform that s 
gentleman that by means of 
crepit motorcycle these gems 
discovered! Thesis might n 
question their genuineness, an 
was partial to jewelry ever gi 
Pratt had started keeping ¢ 
with Dilemma Williams. 
Thought of that lavishly Jy 
lady started a train of though 
ian’s brain. He personally did 
gard Dilemma with favor, bu 
common gossip that Thesis hac 
frequently offered her heart, h 
home. Dilemma had not yets 
neither had she refused po 
Her very aloofness keened Th 
terest in her and his ardent « 
was common knowledge. The 
folk of Birmingham were n¢ 
partial to Thesis, yet even hi 
enemies did not wish him any 
ill luck than marriage with D 
Miss Williams was physic 
tractive, and knew it. She ent 
the fond delusion that she was 
vampire by whom colored 
wished to be lured to dest 
worse. Florian knew her for ¥ 
was—vain and self-centered 
cidedly acquisitive. Where’ 
nimble brain evolved a schen 
fairly scintillated. It cam 
whole and magnificent. I 
sweet vengeance upon Th 
and more than a modicum 
Mr. Slappey, for in Flori 
there was a great ambition 
over on the insufferable Th 
do it publicly, where all mi 
applaud. 
When Florian reached hi 
house he was footsore and? 
threw himself across the 
snored gloriously for an how 
rose and exercised to the | 
genius for sartorial effect. 
He bathed. Then he do 
linen and a silk shirt in wh 
vied with white in vertical 
half-inch width. He clamb 
freshly pressed suit of pearl 
trousers were of the ultra-bé 
with huge, gaping cuffs whi 
the ground. His belt was tan and fully fou 
breadth. Then he sallied forth. His way led by 
lar’s Barbecue Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor. 
Lounging against the table where an open gar 
pool was in progress was the lengthy figure 
Pratt. A broad grin split his colorado-claro ¢ 
at sight of Florian. 4 
“‘Hivenin’, Brother Slappey.”’ 7 
“Howdy, Thesis.” 
“Been out?” 
SSKind votes 
“On that motorcycle I sold you?” 
“Uh-huh.” 
“How'd she run?” 
“Occasional. Tell the truth, Thesis, I got] 
gustful with that thing an’ flang it in a ditch.” 
Thesis threw back his head and laughed deris 
spoke loud enough for all to hear: B. 
“T thought you’d go an’ do that, Florian. I 
lious what a coat of paint’ll do. You see, fellers” 
ing the crowd—‘‘ whenever I has somethin’ whi 
good I sells it to Brother Slappey heah. He’s ab 
which any man is who pays good money fo’ a 
motorcycle like he done. I reckon when he saysh 
it in a ditch he means it th’owed him in one. 
Florian’s eyes glowed with hatred, but 
into a faintly sardonic smile. 
“You talks a whole heap with yo’ mouf, do 
Brother Pratt? An’ never says nothin’.” 
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4d a whole heap when I sold you that bum motor- 
guess I said a heap.” 

right.” Florian grew suddenly magnanimous. 
ah put one over on me that time an’ Ise ready to 
e, But’’—and his voice became steely —“‘ havin’ 
t over on me ain’t the fondest thing I is of, 
fatt.”” 

; what you talks! What you aims to do about 


,”’ snapped Florian, turning away. “An’ mighty 


le from the place, followed by interested glances. 
s laughing. 

at him talk! What you reckon a li’l’ shrimp like 
0? ” 

aglar, the slightly lopsided proprietor of the 
rlor, edged forward. 

s you, Thesis,’’ he counseled gravely, “I woul’n’t 
rian Slappey altagether. When he stahts out to 
ith a feller he usually does it, an’ a li’l’ bit extra 
isye 

Bud, Florian ain’t nothin’! If it wasn’t fo’ me 
d eyesight, I wouldn’t even know he was alive.”’ 
vile Florian was walking toward Eighth Avenue, 
cere resided the fair and flagrant Dilemma Wil- 
ne scene in Bud’s place had pleased Florian 
there had been an open and public avowal of 
he news would soon become bruited about Dark- 
that when Dilemma should ally herself with 


is suttinly gwine heah a heap of things ’bout me 
a,’’ he grinned to himself, “‘an’ mo’ than one 
ssent of ’em is gwine be true.” 
lilliams was at home. She presented a colorful 
she greeted her elegantly haberdashed caller. 
: Slappey! Is it rilly you?” 
h. ’Tain’t a soul else.’”’ Florian eyed her criti- 
succeeded in disguising his personal distaste. 
1 gwine ask me in?”’ 
the one thing I won’t do nothin’ else but.”’ 
ted themselves side by side on the living-room 
‘lorian was surprised at the cordiality of his 
or, much as he knew about Dilemma, he did not 
erstand that he himself had been her most 
sore spot since her Birmingham debut. She had 
sented the fact that he had remained unmindful 
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of her obvious pulchritude. Now—tonight—Old Man 
Psychology was working hard for Florian, and Mr. Slappey 
sensed it without understanding whys and wherefores. 

“You is lookin’ pow’ful good this evenin’, Miss Williams.” 

“You ain’t lookin’ so worse yo’se’f, Mistuh Slappey.”’ 

““Tha’s a beautiful dress you is wearin’.” 

“Them pants of yours is pretty snappy too.”’ 

“Uh-huh. Semiballoon. Low-pressure pants, I calls 
7em.”’ 

“You is the humorestest feller, Florian.” 

“Ain’t I, just, Dilemma? You know, seems like us is 
gittin’ along puffec’ly swell.” 

“We shuah is.”’ 

Silence prevailed for a few moments; a silence which 
Florian eventually broke: 

“Dilemma, can I ask you.a pussonal question?”’ 

“Shuah you can. Shoot!” 

“Ts you engaged to marry anybody?” 

“Oh, Mistuh Slappey ——’” 

“Tse se’ious.”’ 

“Co’se I ain’t engaged. What would I go gittin’ engaged 
LOUzie. 

“Ts you willin’ to be?”’ 

“Well, I ain’t sayin’ I ain’t.” 

“You ain’t said nothin’. So I asks you, is you is or is 
you ain’t?”’ 

“Are you preposin’ to me, Florian?”’ 

“We-e-ell’’—hastily—‘“‘not ezac’ly. But a feller likes 
to know when he stahts keepin’ comp’ny with a gal 
whether any other feller has got a fust mo’gage on her.” 

“Ain’t no man got nothin’ on me.” 

“Good!”’ Florian delved into a coat pocket. 
brung you a present, Dilemma.” 

Dilemma clasped her hands ecstatically, 

“Presents,’’ she declared with vast enthusiasm, ‘‘is 
pretty near the most things I like.” 

With exceeding pomp, Florian held forth to her view the 
impressive leather case. He thumbed the catch and the lid 
flew open. The gems gleamed and glittered briefly in the 
soft light before Mr. Slappey snapped shut the cover. 
Dilemma was overcome, but she was not at all doubtful. 

“Florian Slappey! Ain’t you the spendin’est man!”’ 

“T is. When I likes a gal I showers her with presents 
which is wuth while.” 

Miss Williams extended an eager hand. 

“Gimme!”’ 


fleéhas 


“Yeh, shuah I gives ’em to you—in a minute. Fust off, 
I aims to make a li’l’ talk with you.” 

“A’right.”’ But Dilemma was impatient. ‘What 
about?”’ 

“Thesis Pratt.” 

“Oh!” A pause. ‘‘What about him?” 


“‘Ain’t you an’ him been heavy lovers?’’ 

“Not so terrible heavy.” 

“Kind of weighty, though?”’ 

“Tiny mite, p’raps.”’ 

“Well’’—Florian’s voice crackled authoritatively—“I 
don’t like Thesis Pratt an’ he don’t like me just as much. 
Now I ain’t aimin’ to be sharin’ no gal with him. The gal 
which I runs with gits treated swellegant, but she don’t go 
fifty-fifty ’tween me an’ that long tall bowl of tripe. So if’n 
I gives these swell jools to you, Dilemma, I does same on 
the condition that you quits travelin’ with Thesis.” 

For the briefest fraction of an instant Dilemma hesi- 
tated. She liked Thesis, but she liked jewelry even more. 

“Lemme see them gems.” 

Florian handed her the leather case. She opened the lid 
and gazed hungrily at the tiny lake of blue-white fire. 

“‘Oh-e-e!’’ She fitted the bracelet about her plump fore- 
arm. She slipped the pearl ring on her finger. Then her 
eyes narrowed and she gazed accusingly at Mr. Slappey. 
“Them is imitations!’’ Florian smiled. 

“Who said they wasn’t? You reckon I could ’ford to buy 
real di’minds an’ sapphers an’ things? You must be crazy, 
gal. Also, if you wasn’t, you’d know that swell imitations 
like them is bein’ wore in the best sassiety an’ costs a heap 
of cash money.” 

“How much?”’ 

“Oh, ’bout fifty dollars—or more.”’ 

Dilemma eyed the jewels with increased respect. Florian 
was certainly right; they were exquisitely made, dainty 
and brilliant and artistic. She spoke slowly: 

“Does I tell Thesis where to git off at, you gives me 
these?” 

66 Yep.” 

She slipped a pendant about her chocolate-colored 
throat. 

“Tt’s a deal!” she announced. 

It was an exceedingly contented Florian Slappey who 
departed Miss Williams’ home two hours later. His scheme 
for revenge had been auspiciously launched, but Florian 

(Continued on Page 86) 


“Whenever I Has Somethin’ Which Ain’t No Good I Sells it to Brother Slappey Heah. He's a Born Sucker” 
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HE narrow veranda of the 
[nest house faced, across the 

sea wall, the stenchful and mi- 
asmic bay of Beira; and here, upon 
a canvas cot, huddled in blankets, 
lay the convicted murderer, conva- 
lescing from a violent attack of ma- 
laria. Two Portuguese policemen, in 
grimy white, lounged, smoked and 
gossiped in the road below, in an 
official pretense of guarding him. 

It was toward that blissful evening 
hour of tropical East Africa when 
the oppressive sun abdicates his day- 
long tyranny, when the land ceases 
tostink and the sea tofester, and there 
comes from the east that cool stir of 


RA 
the air which is the herald of the swift-approaching night. 
The convicted murderer raised his head among the blan- 
kets and reached to the little table beside his bed for the 
cigarettes which were strewed there. The two policemen 
below the veranda looked up hopefully; they made the 
effect, with their greedy, humble faces, of dogs in a dining 


room. The murderer grunted and threw them two 
cigarettes. 

“Thanks, senhor! Thanks, senhor!”’ they chorused as 
they scrambled for them. 

The murderer lighted his cigarette and lay back, smok- 
ing in a calm contentment. .He had been tried and sen- 
tenced—in his absence—for having forced his two Kafir 
cooks, at the point of the shotgun, to eat a dish they had 
prepared and set before him. It had contained some 
pounded bamboo, a choice wild vegetable or two and a 
certain distillation made from a selected snake. It had 
been compounded with care and skill, according to an 
age-old recipe; to eat of it was sure and painful death; 
and the fact that the black alchemists who concocted it 
had preferred to eat it rather than face the alternative of 
the shotgun had not been considered as evidence in his 
favor. He was not a gentle man, this murderer; he had 
gone the length of flatly refusing to go to jail; until he 
came down with malaria the police who were told off to 
dog him went in fear of their lives; and the nigger wit- 
nesses who had testified against him—two of whom were 


“Quaking With Fever and Weakness, Upon Feet That Had to be Dragged Like Burdens, Callender Smith Had Gone to the Rescue”’ 
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widely suspected of being the murdered men— 
fled the town at the news of his arrival there. 

And yet he was a small blond man, with an 
unsuccessful straggle of mustache and the begin- 
nings of baldness. But his name among the 
natives, in those dark districts where he traded 
German-made trash for quills of gold, was a 
name mothers could frighten their children with. 
For it is common to find that whereas big men 
are content with their stature, little men feel the 
need to be big. 

Father Bates, the tall Scottish priest, his host 
during his illness, came forth from the house to 
the, veranda, his pipe drooping from the corner of hismouth, 
his hands sunk in the pockets of his jacket. He was a man 
on the peak of middle age, gaunt as a ladder, with a long 
humorous face burned by years of tropic sun and seamed 
with the wrinkles of laughter and suffering. 

“Well, Mike,” he said, ‘““‘how are you feeling this 
evening?” 

The convicted murderer removed his cigarette and 
seemed to consider before he answered. 

“‘Oh, not so bad, father,” he answered. “T’ll be out 0’ 
this pretty soon.” 

The tall father looked down on him with a sort of gravity. 

“Don’t hurry about it, Mike,’’ he counseled. “You’ve 
had a pretty bad turn, you know, and malaria’s a funny 
thing. And you'll be wise to think a bit what you’re going 
to do when you’re on your feet again.” 

The man on the cot looked up in sheer surprise. 

‘““Why, what would I do?” he said. “What’s wrong 
with my old game? I’ll get me a string of niggers 

He broke off. The father, without speaking, had shaken 
his head. 

“What d’you mean? I was sayin’ I’d get a string of nig- 
gers for carriers an’ go back to tradin’. What’s wrong 
with that?” 

Again Father Bates shook his head. 

“You'll get no niggers, Mike. There’s been talk while 
you’ve been lying here. There isn’t a nigger in Africa that 
would carry for you. You’re too famous.” 

“Famous?” repeated the man on the cot. “I—I don’t 
see what you mean. Is it this damn fool murder business 
or what?” 
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The tall priest moved to the rail of the verar 
perched himself there, one foot on the ground ; 
other swinging. He removed his extinct pipe and 
forth his tobacco pouch. 

“No,” he answered; “the murder business is 
silly. What isn’t silly is that the men wanted to 
you, and that, when they failed, fourteen of them 
swear your life away in the court. Doesn’t look a 
exactly loved you, does it? And after the years tha 
driven niggers and made a little fortune out of « 
niggers and hated them and despised them a 
them so, does it surprise you that two scared and d 
cook boys try to put an end to you? The fact is, M 
don’t know how to handle Kafirs.” 

“Here!” 

The man on the cot was for the instant vivaci 
rose on his elbow to protest. It is a fearsome insu 
a South African that he is not a born master of n; 

‘Keep your blankets up,” said the priest. “It 
cool. No, Mike, you don’t know how t 
Kafirs, and that’s a fact. I never knew but one r 
did know how to—and he died here on that very ec 
lying on now.” 

“Did he?” growled the occupant of the cot. “1 
handling Kafirs for nine years, an’ now you say- 
who was this feller you’re talkin’ about? Was! 
man or just somebody in the Bible or something? 
got a name?” F 

The father nodded. 

“‘His name was Smith,’”’ he answered. 

“Smith! Africa’s lousy with Smiths,” sneered t 
“Pye known a couple of tons of ’em myself.” 

“T wonder if you knew this one,” went on 
placidly. ‘He wasn’t Pirate Smith or Silly Smit 
of those slave-trading bandits. He had a perfeet 
name of his own. I know it, because when he ? 
to his people and had answers. He was Callender 
He directed a sudden shrewd look at his guest. * 
know him?” he inquired. 

The man on the cot made a small grimace ands 
check himself on the brink of an outburst of spee 

“T met him,’ he said. ‘‘An’ he wasn’t any t 
with his niggers, anyhow.” 

(Continued on Page 90) 


9 94 Think Me a Peach?”’ 
eBroke in. Surprised, 
2 dmitted That He Did 


ME DUANE stopped short in 
reet as the girl whom he had 
ed to Washington from Cali- 


ljerrand might be unprecedented in the experience 


sielp. He had meant to appeal; his impetuous 
longer permitted that. He would command, 
er aid; no conscious change of plan this; no more 
2 confidence, the result of seeing a girl in an auto- 


3 is tingling exhilaration charged him as with 
argetson, the pleasant impression he made was 
nething more than youth, an attractive face and 
er. 
end of Rosie Megone,” she said, glancing at the 
ntroduction in her hand. “Please sit down.” 
| wasted no word. He told the astonished Miss 
a that he was the only son of a very rich father, 
ad met the most wonderful girl in the world on 
_ that he had followed her on her return to her 
ashington, that he believed that she liked him, 
ead a mother, that this mother seemed to be of a 
lal old-style kind who bossed her daughter and 
| her ancestors— Mrs. Vallander. 


Mrs. Vallander,” Jimmie repeated, flinging his 
4) defiantly as he heard this exclamation. 

only one ancestor, he said—a father. He had had 
her, no doubt; a dock laborer, he believed. How 
ojr this difficulty; how to get at Mrs. Vallander; 
‘gin right and stay right; could, would Miss 
S1 pilot him; would she do it right off, because, of 
could not delay a day, an hour? He must; see 
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Miss Vallander. A fine thing it would be, wouldn’t it, if 
she learned he was in Washington and she hadn’t heard 
from him? Did he dare to telephone? You could do that 
in Seattle or Alaska or San Francisco—but these ancestor 
worshipers had rules of their own. Or should he call? 
Flowers? Could he take an armful? Could he 

“Stop, stop!’’ Miss Margetson’s hearty laugh brought 
a companionable chuckle under protest. 

It might be fun for her; for him it was mighty serious. 

Miss Margetson eyed him with a sympathy which reas- 
sured him. He had awakened memories, had let sunshine 
into a shut-in corner of her heart. She had pulled out a 
gray hair that morning; she felt maternal. “I have never 
had such a request,’”’ she said absently as she reflected. 

“‘Of course not. There never was a case like mine.”’ In 
answer to the flash of laughter in her eyes he added, ‘‘ Well, 
there never was a girl like her, anyway.” 

She nodded agreement and lifted her slim elegant hand 
as he was about to speak. In the silence which followed, 
Jimmie, eagerly watching her think, moved his finger up 
and down in time with the ticking of the clock. 

“A background,’ she mused aloud. ‘‘A house? Absurd. 
An apartment? Yes. With servants left.’’ She pulled the 
telephone bracket toward her. ‘‘Money? Does it count?” 

“Forget it,’ Jimmie answered. 

After some delay Mrs. Mannering was traced to the 
Shoreham. Jimmie heard himself described as a young 
Croesus from the Pacific, of perfect habits and sobriety, 
experienced in household management, guaranteed not to 
upset the English servants, and prepared to pay three 
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months’ rent in advance. The conversation was pro- 
longed, but the receiver was hung up on the promise 
that the tenant would call in person within the hour, 
bearing a check. 
“Are you all that I have pledged you to be?” 
asked Miss Margetson, smiling triumphantly. 
“T’ll be good,” Jimmie promised. 
“You’ve much to live up to,”’ she explained. “You have 
as good an address as any in Washington. Your apart- 
ment is beautifully furnished with the old English furni- 
ture of the Mannerings. They brought their butler with 
them, and his wife is a celebrated cook.”’ 

““Gee—me with a butler and a cook!” 

Miss Margetson expressed the opinion that he would get 
on very well, and asked if she might give some advice. 

“Oh, please do.”’ 

“Don’t give men’s parties,’’ said wise Miss Margetson. 
“Men stay late, burn mahogany tables with cigar ends, 
spill whisky on the carpet and upset the household. Re- 
member, you are not to live your own life. You are living 
Mrs. Vallander’s for a few weeks.”’ 

Jimmie bowed meekly. 

“Don’t dine out often. Remember, an English cook 
expects to keep her hand in. Always have at least three 
guests at dinner and serve at least four courses; but, above 
all, don’t overdo anything. Make every dinner a rehearsal 
for the day Mrs. Vallander comes. Miss Rattray will 
attend every afternoon if you like—here’s her address— 
and arrange fresh flowers and decorate the table.’ She 
glanced up at the clock. ‘“‘ Mrs. Mannering of course wants 
to see you personally before deciding. Get to her at half 
past one. She may be lunching and may ask you. If she 
does you may meet men from the British Embassy. Ask 
them to dinner. They’ll come. They know the cook. Don’t 
waste your time on politicians. They carry no weight with 
Mrs. Vallander unless they’re senators.”’ 
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Miss Margetson scribbled an address. ‘“ There’s where 
you live,” she said rising, ‘‘and I envy you. Good luck.” 

“But—Mrs. Vallander?”’ 

“Get cards engraved with your address. Leave two 
tomorrow. She will ask you to come and see her if—well, if 
you are right about Miss Vallander. The old lady is sharp- 
tongued and believes she moves with the times. She will 
expect you to act as though she was the Queen of the 
United States. That’s right. That little anxious frown is 
just the right facial touch. Keep it up. She wants correct- 
ness, reticence, though she has none of her own. You had 
better go now. You've just time.’ 

“‘But—this is a business matter, Miss Margetson.” 

She smiled. ‘‘Cupid’s messenger,” she gibed with a 
gurgle of laughter, “cannot be paid. Anyone with a letter 
from Rosie Megone is my friend as well as hers. I shall 
watch you with interest.” She cut short his protests, his 
thanks. ‘Miss Vallander is beautiful,’’ was her final word, 
called after him. 

She went to the window and looked down at him as he 
walked away, his head held high in air, his shoulders set to 
conquer. She shook her 
head and drew a deep 
breath which sounded 
like a sigh. He would 
win, she thought, with 
any other woman than 
Mrs. Vallander; and she 
hoped that he would not 
win, for she did not think 
that Roderica Vallander 
deserved such love. 
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RS. VALLANDER 

sat in the worn 
mahogany-furnished 
room which had been 
the library of her dead 
husband’s great-grand- 
father. A wood fire 
blazed, and she sat close 
to the high wooden 
fender, for she scorned 
the idea of pulling the 
house to pieces to put in 
a hot-water system. She 
was slim and wiry and 
followed the rules of de- 
portment as taught in 
her youth—that is, she 
sat very erect. Her long 
dark face was seamed 
with the struggle against 
life; against the real- 
estate agents who offered 
incredible sums for the 
house and garden, that 
they might replace them 
with towering sets of 
apartments; against this 
modern lot of nobodies 
whose wealth would 
thrust her from her in- 
herited seat of eminence; 
against her daughter, who 
could not be made to un- 
derstand the supreme importance of family and who fol- 
lowed the glittering ways of these spangled parvenues who 
could express themselves only by gleaming automobiles, 
diamonds that they had bought, not inherited, and laces 
that had no ancestry; against relentless slow-gripping 
poverty staved off thus far by selling odds and ends of pro- 
perty, but ever stalking nearer and nearer. Her dauntless 
eyes, deep behind dark crow’s-feet, like sparkling jewels set 
in tarnished silver, were fixed on the crude typewritten 
letter of a real-estate dealer who had curtly answered her 
note by offering her a price for her property which would 
enable her to live and die in comfort elsewhere. They 
tossed houses about in these days as they would groceries; 
there were no more homes. 

She rose and looked out on her large garden—every 
blade of grass, every flower, every gracious chestnut and 
maple and elm, she had loved all her life, as had genera- 
tions of her husband’s ancestors; but of late years her 
garden had become her red flag. Her large grounds were 
her flaunting defiance of the cupidity of the age and her 
bitter censure of the old-time neighbors who had sold their 
birthright for a mass of steel and concrete. They were also 
her footstool, and the house was her throne; that gone, 
gone were the power and prestige of the Cave Dweller. 
Mrs. Vallander gloried in the name. 

She turned from the window with head erect and eyes 
that held no tear. She would accept this offer, pack what 
she could, sell what she must, and go in the spring with 
Roderica to Europe. In the meantime Roderica should go 
immediately to the Carisfords, in Staunton—should go on 
the morrow; thus would this unfortunate entanglement 
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with this impossible Westerner settle itself. If he should 
come—as Roderica said he would—well, he could go home 
again. 

She resumed her seat, thinking how to launch her 
thunderbolt. Roderica knew vaguely that money troubles 
pressed, but she would be profoundly grieved to learn that 
the house must go. In that sorrow she would learn to for- 
get this madness for this youth with no grandfather, anda 
father worse than none. The girl had been frank about it 
all, had regretted it—but there it was; no definite under- 
standing as yet; but she, the strong, the decided Roderica, 
had owned up that she had not been able to pronounce a 
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“That Would be Wonderful,”’ 
She Murmured. Her Voice Trembled a Little. 


decisive no. “The Honolulu moon,” she had said, smiling; 
“but the moon madness lasted, mother.” 

Mrs. Vallander, having come to final decisions, regretted 
that her daughter would not return until dinner. She must 
make blunt announcements and they must fall to packing 
at once. She went to her desk and in her usual firm but 
spidery hand wrote her note of acceptance to the real- 
estate agent. 

Then unexpectedly Roderica came in running. “Alone, 
mother?” she cried with apparent gayety. That was not 
Roddy. Banal comments on the obvious were not her way. 

“Oh,no. Yousee the room is crowded.” Mrs. Vallander, 
watching intently, answered according to habit. The man 
from California had arrived, she said to herself. She tore 
up her letter. There was now no hurry. One trouble at a 
time; this impossible youth must be faced and dismissed. 
She was startled at the effect of his arrival on the usually 
self-controlled daughter, who was chattering nothings with 
nervous volubility. 

Roderica forced a laugh and tossed her clamped racket 
to the sofa. “Some hot tennis before lunch. Jennie has 
improved her form.” She eyed her mother sidewise. She 
jerked out hatpins. “Too much of a meal. The Jefferies 
always overdo it.’’ She had unusual color; little spots of 
damask rose glowed beneath her clear skin. ‘‘But we all 
ate like wolves. I suppose these rich people can’t help 
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“‘What Does My Mother Say?’’ 


showing off. Their house is beautiful—a little too 
not much personal touch.” She patted her dead la 
before the mirror which for half a century had 
the chimney piece, and twisted her neck as she 
her reflection from bright exhilarated eyes. “TI 
old home, mother.” She flung herself into a cha 
“You must never give it up,’”’ she cried. She str 
swiftly, bent forward, and looked along the fen 
mother. In a measured voice, slowly, low, she 
only Uncle Jason hadn’t tied up his money so w 
By look, manner. and voice she flagged the ap PP: 
idle words as a signalman flags a train. 
They stopped ed 
a jangling of br 
Mrs. Vallander’s 
and there flas 
sciousness remem 
that Uncle J; 
been mentio: 
times in the 
which had pa 
Roderica’s retur 
extraordinary, 1 
ous Roddy, w 
would speak 
mother’s eyes 
in sharp questi 
she did not sp 
query was c¢ 
the mute appeal 
daughter’s eye 
the lids droop, 
unaccustomed 
beneath the skir 
and spread, 
daughter slip 
chair and sti 
ceiling. 
A long si 
lowed, duri 
Mrs. Valland 
sought a ; 
pointed mess 
she had nownod 
had received—a 
sent as was 1 
this vexati 
Why should s 
ing on Jason 
inaccessible hoai 
left behind hin 


answer. f 
“So young L 
is come out i. 
said the ex 
mother wit 
emphasis. Her’ 
ways attractive 
was now not un p 
raucous. ‘ 
to you, Roddy 
didn’t you sa 
first?” a 
“I didn’t 's 
him,” Roddy ¢ 
slowly. ‘He d 
me. I was in the auto with the Jefferies. I pla 
rotten tennis, believe me, thinking he might be! 
you and no one to protect him. Mother, be 
please.” 
“What, all over again? You should have spar 
three thousand miles, Roderica. I’m not unrea 
move with the times. I let you loll there, My 
bone, your heels on the fender as high as yo | 
your legs most indecently exposed; and I say no 
That’s typical. That stands for all relaxations 
many freedoms. And now in return you offer r 
man.’ = | 
“Harvard educated, mother.” f 
“Grant him everything; a genius in ability, 
god in looks, a Saint Francis in character. | 
promise me two years last June?”’ 
The girl straightened. Leaning her elbows on} 
and holding her chin in her hands, intensely ea 
answered this question by another: “How 4) 
hold on to this house?” 
The mother calmly answered that she wal eet 
an offer. S | 
Roderica leaped to herfeet. ‘‘No,’’ she cried, cc ql 
and putting her hand on her mother’s shoulder. * 
must never, never, do that. Bend your pride m# 
is rich.” 
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allander laughed as was her way in time of trouble. 
settled all that, Roddy, I thought, once and for 
eave this house means one wrench. To take an 
» from a son-in-law is a humiliation that recurs 
‘th.” 

ea clenched her hands till the well-muscled arms 
1, held them up high above her head, and shook 
he ceiling as she declaimed, ‘“‘Uncle Jason! Uncle 


ay prophetic soul, my uncle,” her mother mim- 
it again she asked herself a question, and now it 
w form. What possible connection could there be 
‘ner dead brother and this young man from the 
She knew it was useless to question. 
eame and knelt and put her hands on her moth- 
| a rare tenderness between these self-contained 
jon’t send him away, mother.’”’ No tears, no 
ken appeal; a profound earnestness, the more 
‘e from the restraint; the girl’s straight back was 
t as her mother’s, and their hands were inter- 
the mother’s knee. 
2 gone over that, Roddy dear. You have had 
rs, all eligible, all worth consideration, when you 
>I am no longer well off. You refused them. 
commit the one indiscretion of your life. The 
1 climate and the Hawaiian moon go to your 
ju allow yourself to become interested in this no 
Jimable young man. You actually encourage him 
ou across the continent. When you did that did 
<d to keep or break your promise?” 
old you, mother. I’ll never break it.”’ 
what was it?”’ 
would never marry against your wishes.” 
why is he here?” 
ad you would like him a lot.” 
iat adore him. What has that to do with it? Your 
t Elizabeth made a mésalliance. Where are her 
its? Driving trucks—but in the genealogy. They 
i of that. Are you going to stain the pages?”’ 
1 the herdbook.”’ 
other popped out a round solid unprintable oath. 
2p-to-date, too, Roddy. I’ll soil my lips every time 
ll sink with you into these modern vulgarisms.”’ 
ryn, mother. I won’t again.”’ 
llender gently 
»r daughter to 
égth, that the 
tl eyes of late 
e might focus 
le . Roddy,” she 
u know that 
ting to do with 
1, then did you 
| me?” 
: firl’s eyes 
doefore the in- 
utiny. She 


“When You Did That Did You 
Intend to Keep or Break Your 
Promise?’’ ‘“‘I’ve Told You, 
Mother. I’it Never Break It’’ 
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straight white line down the long head where the dead 
black hair was parted. 

“Well,” she said at length, 
wheeled. ‘He said he was coming, now, right away. No 
permission asked, you see; no greeting. ‘Please tell Mrs. 
Vallander that Mr. Duane of Alaska is coming now and 
hopes to see her alone on a matter of importance.’ Then, 
click! No chance of refusing, you see. I hate him, Rod- 
erica.” 

“*Mother!”’ 

“That’s not personal, Roddy. That’s every mother 
when the man comes. It won’t make any difference in his 
reception.” 

“Mother!’’ Relief and gratitude were carried in the 
ery. “ You wouldn’t hate him if you were going to dismiss 
him.” 

The mother shrugged her shoulders. 
anything, Roddy, but you shall have your will. 
you, so end it your way.” 

“You are going to be nice to him. I’m hardened, you 
know, mother, but your little sarcasms can cut like 
knives.” 

“T’ll temper the wind.” 

Roderica crossed and put her hand on her mother’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ You are the Cave Dweller of Washington,’ she 
said in a tense voice, fixing brilliant significant eyes on her 
mother’s. ‘“‘What have you said over and over again? 
That you asked only to live and die in this house; to be 
independent; to be free from care and money worries; to 
be free from obligations to anybody; to escape the horrors 
of gratitude. You have so often told me that these are 
what you want most of all things in the world.’”’ She 
turned swift eyes on the portrait of her Uncle Jason, which 
hung on the wall, and then fled before her mother could 
finish an impatient question. 

Mrs. Vallander, frowning in perplexed thought, slowly 
crossed the room and raised her eyes to the portrait. She 
stood there absorbed, tracking hints, following slight clews. 
After a long time, two min- 
utes perhaps, she started 


“it was he.” The girl 


“Tt can’t lead to 
I trust 


back, clasping her hand 
over her heart. ‘*No—not 
that. It can’t be. She— 


she is only twenty-two. 


praee Vallander bluntly. 
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She knows nothing of affairs. No.’’ She stretched her 
hands away from her, palms out. 

The oracle had spoken, vaguely, as oracles will, and Mrs. 
Vallander was shaken and rattled, as seekers after truth are 
apt to be when answered. So startled and impressed was 
she that Jimmy Duane was received, not as an ineligible 
to be firmly but gently dismissed, but as an interpreter of 
mysteries. 

rr 

IMMIE DUANE, buoyed by love and a day of brilliant 

success, suppressed bubbling exhilaration with an iron 
will. He had heard that Roddy had talked of him. He had 
been told this at Mrs. Mannering’s luncheon by an ex- 
uberant girl with veiled eyelids and significant smiling lips 
who had deliciously teased him and dropped fearsome 
warnings about the Cave and its arrogant and sarcastic 
Dweller. In his new réle of correct worldling he came near 
to patent artificiality, but he did not step over this danger 
line. If his restrained manner hinted at timidity, that was 
a recommendation. His little anxious frown was on his 
forehead, but it was as though pasted, and not even skin 
deep. His father and he were of the kind that never see 
difficulties until they have been surmounted, and this 
blind optimism often achieved success denied to more 
farsighted eyes. 

The introductory chat about nothings quickly led to 
something; for Jimmie answered Mrs. Vallander’s casual 
question about his hotel by saying that he had taken Mrs. 
Mannering’s apartment. 

“Oh, you are staying the winter?”’ 

His impulse was to answer “‘ Until the wedding, at least,”’ 
but his sane response was to the effect that Washington 
was new and he was determined to know it well. He liked 
to entertain, he said. He was giving a dinner that night to 
the Mannerings. She had the amusing idea of dining in her 
own home without any responsibilities. He supposed that 
she also wanted to see with her own eyes how he was going 
to treat her beautiful belongings. 

“Where did you know her?” asked Mrs. 


“We have friends in common,” Jimmie 
answered indifferently. ‘I lunched with 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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Decker Had a Lively Vocabulary and a Good Deft Hand. The Finished Tale Made Both Men Rock With Glee 


vil 


NE afternoon, about a month later, 
() André met his good friend Marcel 
at an appointed spot in the Lux- 
embourg Gardens. Having decided to 
leave Paris and go traveling again, he 
wanted to ask the old fellow to attend to certain details 
in his absence—in especial to look after his American mail, 
which had by now, to say truth, become a burden to him. 
The month had been a trying one for André. Of late, 
almost without realizing it, he had been avoiding his old 
favored haunts. Thus, it was ten days since he had seen 
Marcel; and there was now a good deal to say. 

Marcel had been very kind and tactful, once he had 
understood that the matter went deep. All his friends had 
been kind; even De l’Isle had expressed regret for his 
purely impulsive jest, which had so unluckily got into all 
the papers. De l’Isle declared that he had misunderstood 
what he had overheard of the conversation with Luden- 
burg, that at most he had only meant to exaggerate a 
little—‘‘just for our own amusement.’’ But of course his 
confreres couldn’t help seeing the humor of the position; 
and of course, when they were being kind, they soon fell 
back upon the argument that, when all was said, it could 
not disgrace a man to be charged with having said a good 
word for his patrie! As they had never really sympathized 
with his sentiments there, the utmost they could do was to 
urge him cheerily not to take the affair too seriously—au 
grand sérieux. 

However, the affair was serious for André—decidedly so; 
and this he now sought to make clear to Marcel. The thing 
was trivial, it was preposterous, it was nothing; all the 
same, it promised to be the most serious thing that had 
ever happened in the career of André Bride. 

His ridiculousness, indeed, had spread, with a stagger- 
ing rapidity, through channels he could not follow or 
fathom. Inevitably, however, he had thought often of 
Ludenburg; in truth with some reason. . . . 


By henry Sydmor Marrisom 
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On the morning after the trouble, Ludenburg had come 
to see him, very humorous and polite. The two old friends 
had shaken hands, mutually apologizing for their bad 
tempers and laughing over the row they had kicked up. To 
André, then, it was still just a pretty bad joke; as for 
Wilbert, he was obviously in excellent spirits. He had an 
ugly lump under his left eye, his ear was cut, and the mag- 
istrate had fined him a thousand franes for his lack of the 
sentiments patriotic. But Ludenburg knew by now what 
the clever little Frenchman had said in that harangue from 
the chair, what all the intellectuals of Paris were now 
chuckling over and most of them believed—namely, that 
André Bride had knocked him, Ludenburg, down and then 
caused his arrest for saying that America was a little back- 
ward in the arts! To anyone who knew the continental 
Bride and his Frenchified pretensions, that really was too 
delightful for words; to those who felt antagonistic to 
him—as Ludenburg, for instance, now did—the charming 
canard was beyond price. 

If Wilbert had wanted to assure himself with his own 
eyes that, for all the booing and the fine, the victory was 
his, he no doubt saw what he wanted, in the younger man’s 
inability to laugh pleasurably over his predicament, in the 
various evidences of his wounded dignity. Having lingered 
but a moment, chatting of other matters, he shook hands 
again and went, smiling, away. 

He went to the office of the New York Blade, on the 
Avenue de l’Opéra. There he found his friend, Bill Decker, 
the Blade’s enterprising correspondent for Paris and 
environs. 

“Old Bill,” said Ludenburg, “have you heard this tasty 
one about me and André Bride?”’ 


GRUG@ER 


It appeared that old Bill hi 
had been off duty the day befe 
the country. So Ludenburg 
him, very effectively, in his | 
dwelling especially on Bride’s 
Europeanism and recent strange slant toward 
When he came to the climax of De 1’Isle’s addr 
mob, Bill Decker, with a cry, sprang to his type 

Decker had a lively vocabulary and a good 
The finished tale made both men rock with glee 

“Did the ass really say that America was the 
land of romance?” 

“His words, as I live!”’ shouted Ludenburg; 
possibly André, at some point in the argument 
noon, had said something not so very differe 

“Tt’s the prize funny story of a lifetime!” emi 
“Why, he’ll never get away from this! He'll be 
stock as long as he lives! ’Arf a mo’, while I) 
the wire.” t 

“And serve him right, too, the conceited frog 
Wilbert. 

So old Bill had zipped it to New York, where 
two principals were both famous men—it appea 
front page of his newspaper next morning. Ther 
eled, fast andfar. ... ; 

If André as yet knew nothing of this incident, 
berations had reached him quickly enough. The¥) 
after his call from Ludenburg he got a cabl 
disturbed him no little: 


“Blade today—column story—fight—you— 
Cable facts. ‘ a 


A week later he received from the faithful 
cutting of the Blade story—an asterisked reha 
had in the meantime appeared in the Paris D 
A few days more, and letters began to pour 10 | 
pained and bewildered letters, angry and conte!” 
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+ and malicious and sarcastic letters. Frederika 
nded him that she had sized him up for a ‘‘damned 
ean;’’ Eustace B. Titcomb wrote a mock letter of 
ition, very witty in its way; Harold Derek in- 
a postcard, ‘‘Why Paris then?” Worse, because 
are, were the humorless letters from earnest 
, complimenting him on his change of heart, and 
in conclusion to personally thank him,” ete. 
veek, and the clippings came—rolling in from 
South and East and West. Once more he had 
s country’s favorite example; only this time 
imendation was mingled with the grotesque 
he inconceivable “lesson.” 
strange avalanche descending upon him there 
d, so he thought often with bitterness, a nice 
er from Mary Jackson, warmly congratulating 
me more “fine thing.’”? On the whole, he rather 
uch a letter, with a sense of shrinking not easy 
se, he had explained a great deal—at first 
n the spirit of repartee, later with a dogged 
He had finally persuaded Edwin Williams, an 
al writer for the Sphere, whom he knew but 
cable home a counter story beginning, ‘‘ Much 
was expressed in artistic circles here today 
\dicrously misinformed story published in a New 
jing newspaper,’’ etc. He had even prepared 
count of the affair, humorous too—had had 
and begun to mail it broadcast to editors and 
ht he had soon abandoned all such effort as being 
aste of time. The fiction was too much jollier 
et! 
ade brilliantly ridiculous at one’s most sensitive 
eed thisisnoslight thing. Just or unjust, derision 
more than scandal; and it will stick to a man 
a plaster. André became appalled at the dimen- 
» absurd disaster that had overtaken him. 
eside good Marcel now, on a green bench before 
fountain, he tried to tell something of what all 
ohim. It wasn’t easy, from the réle of butt, and 
tel himself particularly successful. Pride had its 


reserves. Besides, no one could possibly understand how 
sensitive he was on this whole subject of “changing.” 

“You mustn’t think,”’ he said with some effort, drawing 
circles with his stick in the gravel, ‘“‘that I’m so—so vain 
that I can’t stand a little ragging. I don’t really mind you 
chaps calling me the Defender of the Faith for America, if 
it amuses you. I—I can stand having the waiters at the 
Napolitain point me out to tourists as The Patriot, as if 
I were Kossuth or Mazzini—and winking to themselves as 
they say it. And even at home, where of course I—I’m 
better known, and so it matters more, I can stand—vwell, 
such things as this, for instance. You might read this one, 
Marcel, by the way; it’s a good sample.” 

He took from his pocket and held out a cablegram which 
had arrived as he left the house half an hour earlier. Mar- 
cel, unfolding it, frowning a little as he adjusted his pince- 
nez, read: 


“Council meeting yesterday unanimously adopted reso- 
lution thanking you recent stalwart display red-blooded 
hundred per cent Americanism. Letter and engrossed text 
for framing forwarded today. Warmest congratulations. 


“ELMER B. HoskINs Post 
AMERICAN LEGION.” 


Villiers, who read English as well as you or I, but to 
whom some native meanings were necessarily vague, 
looked up, a little perplexed. 

“My friend, I do not thoroughly understand. Yet is 
this, do you think, a veritable message? Rather, it seems 
to possess the flavors of a hoax—hein?’’ 

André smiled. 

“Yes, I think it is a hoax, Marcel. I suspect a friend of 


. Mine, Eustace Titcomb, who’s already given me several 


neat kicks, now that he thinks I’m down. Of course, as I 
say, it doesn’t matter at all in itself—only for what it 
represents.”’ 
“But in truth, what does it represent, dear Breed?” 
“Why, just that—that I’m down, you see; that my 
whole position as a writer Do you remember Ma- 


caulay’s saying that Voltaire’s ridicule was the deadliest 
weapon ever wielded by man? I’ve thought lately that 


De I’Isle belongs in the same class, as far as I was con- 
cerned, But here’s a different one that I wanted you to see, 
You’ll see it isn’t a hoax—not joking at all.” 

He offered a clipping from the collection in his pocket- 
book, a long leading editorial from the New York Republic 
on “‘the case of Andrew Bride,’”’ which had especially 
annoyed and depressed him. The dissertation, among 
much else, quoted adroitly from that fierce Vale of his 
years before, picking phrases that its maturer author might 
have wished unsaid, perhaps; it contrasted the past of 
Mr. Bride very tellingly with his recent “‘impromptu self- 
expression’; and in conclusion it held it as proved that 
the talk of the clever young was only talk, that blood was 
still thicker than water, home was ever best, and so on. 
The piece was offensively entitled, The Coming of Age of 
a Young Intellectual. 

““A thing like that,” said André evenly, after the few 
moments of silence, ‘‘simply gives the lie to everything 
I’ve stood for and worked for all my life. When people 
believe that, and they do believe it, it means that my char- 
acter as a writer—my integrity as a human being—has 
been destroyed. I can’t help taking that seriously.” 

Marcel was very sympathetic. He still considered all 
this a tempest in a teapot, no doubt; however, it appeared 
to be a bigger tempest than he had hitherto realized. Cer- 
tainly Breed’s prestige was suffering a little for the mo- 
ment; perhaps a little tour, with change and rest, would be 
helpful just now. Stroking his great beard thoughtfully, 
Marcel commended the idea of the little tour, while at the 
same time he exhorted his young friend to patience and 
good cheer. Jokes soon passed, but the integrity of char- 
acter always remained; what one must do above all was 
to go straight ahead upon the path as if nothing had 
occurred, etc. André, becoming restive, said that all that 
was true. It was only that, for the moment, he seemed 
not in the frame of mind for work. 

He added, with a laugh intended to conceal how fright- 
fully unsettled he was in all the foundations of his life: 

“‘And even if I were, to go straight ahead on the path 
might not be quite the thing just now. For example, I had 

(Continued on Page 92) 


“The American Post, Monsieur Bride?! See! This Moment Arrived!” 
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Wheat Markets Near and Far 


O LONG as we have wheat to export we ought to export 
S it to the largest advantage of all. In 19238 our exports 
of wheat flour increased relatively to the exports of wheat 
as grain. This represented not only the export of wheat 
but also in effect the export of paper, cotton and wood, and 
of labor in milling, printing, making of containers, adver- 
tising, and so on. In 1924 the total export of wheat as 
grain and flour will be much larger than in 1923, due to 
shortage in Europe and Canada, and at much higher 
prices. Countries outside of Europe will take less rela- 
tively than in 1928, perhaps less absolutely. But this 
should not distract our attention from the fact that the 
market outside of Europe is in some respects the most 
stable wheat-export market we have, and particularly for 
flour. Central America may be used in illustration. 

Central America has a population of six millions. This at 
present means less than the figure indicates. The popula- 
tion is to only a small extent white; the largest part of the 
native population is Indian, mestizos and ladinos, and 
negro. The whites have the taste for wheat and the in- 
come to purchase it. The native population has only in 
part the taste for wheat, and for the most part too low an 
income to purchase it. There is some use of rice, but 
fruits, beans and corn make up the bulk of the diet. The 
per capita consumption of wheat flour is about two pounds 
a year. During the last fiscal year Central American 
countries imported nearly six hundred thousand barrels of 
flour, which all came from the United States except about 
five per cent that came from Canada. The use of wheaten 
products is on the increase. 

Expansion in the trade is not merely a question of educa- 
tion of the mixed population to the use of wheat, finding 
materials that can be accepted in return trade and enlarg- 
ing the buying power of the peoples. There are inherent 
difficulties, but these are susceptible of solution. The 
climate is warm and moist. Flour must keep well. The 
storage houses, outside of customhouses, are few and poor. 
Patent flour keeps better than clears; but clear flours, be- 
ing cheaper, are what these countries should take to greater 
extent. Therefore, warehouses must be provided that will 
protect flour against the climate, and this would have the 
effect of prolonging the season, now largely the first six 
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months of the year. The use of biscuits and other forms of 
durable baked wheaten goods that can be packed to keep 
out moisture ought to be developed. The bakeries are 
small and poor. Modern bakeries, turning out wrapped 
bread, might be expected greatly to increase the repute of 
wheat bread and the demand for it. The experience in the 
Canal Zone is a demonstration of this on a small scale. It 
might be possible to introduce mixed breads. 

Naturally, the countries of Central America must de- 
velop commercially before the standard of living can be 
elevated. But this is going on, more or less hampered 
by unsettled political conditions. What can be done is to 
prepare the way for a better standard of living and thus be 
in position to take advantage of developments and to ap- 
propriate the new markets as fast as they develop. This 
is what has been done, and is being done, by manufactur- 
ing industries in this country. The exporters of the surplus 
of our agricultural production must use the same methods 
of expanding and holding markets. 


The Lessons of the Elections 


ROADLY interpreted, the results of the electionsin the 
United States and in several of the important states 
of Europe revealed two trends—a movement toward the 
Right, and a cutting down of the number of parties. The 
trend to the Right may be merely one of the swings of pub- 
lic opinion; but the loss of parties has a deeper meaning. 
Political blocs mean division of voters along narrow sec- 
tional or other lines. A small number of citizens regard one 
issue as of such overwhelming interest that they form a 
bloe consecrated to that issue. In a parliament or con- 
gress such a bloc can hope to advance its issue largely by 
filibuster or by combinations. On each subject under dis- 
cussion the blocs are realigned. The friends of today are 
the opponents of tomorrow. Such a congress is peculiarly 
the field of action of the politician. If the country has the 
form of government under which the cabinet is responsible 
to the parliament, the cabinet is perforce a combination of 
blocs, a coalition government. The opposition is also a 
combination of blocs. In the reshuffling of the blocs the 
cabinets fall, to be succeeded by a new coalition, this to be 
opposed by a new opposition. Clever politicians can often 
manipulate the blocs to secure legislation. But clever pol- 
iticians can also create turmoil among the blocs and sus- 
pend legislation. 

The postwar experiences have shown more and more 
each year that conduct of legislative government cannot be 
secured in this way. Gradually the blocs are subliming 
into parties. In effect, two large parties are evolving in 
each country—a radical party and a conservative party. 
This is the trend in the United Kingdom, in Germany and 
in France. This is the explanation of the poor showing 
of the La Follette ticket. 

The recent elections in Germany, correctly appraised, 
support this view. The communists lost, just as the Left 
labor wing lost in Great Britain; and the excoriation of the 
communists by the Socialist Premier of France shows how 
the wind is blowing in France. Behind the multiplicity of 
parties in Germany is the trend into two main groups. 
The results of the election were as follows: 


Social Democrats eae enone: 130 
Nahonalists #4 meet cc, ee 102 
Catholics’) = Seseareame tt oct oa, ee 68 
People's\Partyaee eee eee se 50 
Communists ieee eee 45 
‘Democrats:,. Jaeger: «eee ee. 32 
Bavarian People’s Party. . . 2... 19 
Economists and Peasants ..... . Wye 
Fascistiite: ; airs inven eres tae 14 
IDENT MOON 6 5 5 Aveo cig a ego * 8 


Disregarding the elements of humor in the names and 
regarding the political purposes of these blocs, one observes 
a cleavage into two groups, political rather than social or 
economic. The Social Democratic, the Democratic and the 
Catholic parties are committed to the republican form of 
government. The Nationalist, the People’s and the Fascisti 
parties represent the monarchistic movement. There is an 
economic divergence, to be sure, in that the liberals are 
committed to the fulfillment of the Dawes Plan, while the 
monarchists are opposed to this agreement. 


January 


New elections in France and Italy may not 
ferred. When France and Italy refund their d 
United States they will need to undertake dome 
reconstructions that will probably lead to appeal 
electorate. With the present trend one must e 
these countries the swing to the Right and the elin 
or diminution of blocs. The result will be gain in 
tive efficiency. 4 


Competition in Agriculture 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE in his message to | 
referred to the protection necessary to keep th 
ican farmer from being underbid in the home n 
the products of foreign fields. One of the subj 
the agricultural commission, recently appoin 
nounced to be the investigation of the obstacle 
export of our surplus agricultural products. ] 
words, the competition faced by the American fe 
home and abroad, is to be studied. We want toh 
American farmer possess all the home market-— 
certain special exceptions—and hope also to have 
ploit some of the foreign market. 
It is to be hoped that the agricultural commiss 
make a thorough investigation into production 
agricultural products. What items are in the ec, 
York prices of Danish and American butter, tl 
Minneapolis prices of Canadian and American w 
c. i. f. New York prices of Argentine and Americ 
Our production costs are generally supposed to 
per unit. In just what do the higher production 
sist? To what extent are the higher production 
American agricultural products the indirect expr 
high urban wages? To what extent are the lower pr 
costs of foreign agricultural products the direct 
rect expression of low urban wages? To what e 
foreign farmers able to sell at lower figures bee: 
live more simply and cheaply? 
Of course these are not new questions. A great 
been done in national and state departments of ag 
to determine the costs of production of domes 
Less is known of costs of production of crops 
countries. But apparently what has been don 
garded as satisfactory, in the assembling or inte 
It is certainly a good thing to get the subject 
hands of politicians and into the hands of exper’ 
be taken for granted that a Coolidge commissi 
gun with a hair trigger. Present prices ma 
solution of the problem of agriculture. But the 
duce a period of political tranquillity, during wl 
finds opportunity and scope for action. The] 
social as well as economic, and demands broad 
expert investigation. 


Gold Reserve Versus Secur 


INCE we have almost half the gold sup} 
S world and nearly half again as much as al! 
tries of Europe, the other countries of the world 
selves hard put to it in their efforts to solidify 
tions of their currencies. Some of the currencie 
are going to return to par and the gold stand 
countries of Europe, however, must accept ¢ 
and are in no position to return to the golds 
any level. The new states that have new cu 
establish face still other difficulties in determ 
for currency. A paper money is either conve 
convertible. But need it be convertible into 

The League of Nations has recently issue 
randum on Currency 1913-23. In the course olt 
of the stabilization of the currency in differe! 
emphasis is placed on the fact that in several 
reserves of liquid securities have replaced gold 
ferred to it. These countries regard a reserve Ol 
as being as good as gold as a cover for the issue 
ing notes, and in addition these securities b 
They are, of course, not so liquid as gold in a ti 
but otherwise may serve as well. The future wll 
what extent this is a new monetary practice, to 
it is merely a defense reaction against our store * 
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long ago a wise philosopher remarked 
I the true wealth of nations was not 
i or provinces, but men. The more one 
) past and surveys the present, the sounder this 
nappears. Human history abounds in examples 
peoples rising above the handicap of unpromis- 
ndings, while it likewise shows even more nu- 
stances of incapable stocks making little or 
‘t of fine natural advantages. 
ortance of the human factor in national life is at 
z to be truly appreciated. Thanks to the rapid 
scientific knowledge we today know infinitely 
t ourselves than we ever did before, and we are 
so make practical use of this new knowledge. In 
way that some scientists survey our natural 
nd map out our material wealth in ore deposits, 
ad agricultural soils, other scientists are examin- 
qwman resources and are analyzing our human 
ew of us realize the amount of patient, pains- 
earch which is being devoted to this investiga- 
: task is prodigious, but it is steadily going on. 
ir sees new progress made in discov- 
tclassifying both the valuable and the 
‘trains in our population, and it is safe 
|; the time is not far distant when we 
ole to draw up some sort of rough 
et of our human assets and liabilities. 
| 


y.ctical value of these researches is 
| When we stop to consider that in 
setual dollars and cents a scientific 
-Thomas Edison or Luther Burbank 
1ore to the national wealth than the 
‘of a new oil field or group of gold 
le conversely a single clever financial 


r plausible political demagogue may 


By Lothrop Stoddard 


cost the community untold millions of dollars, the practi- 
cal importance of the human factor in national life can 
be better appreciated. 

The basic element in this whole problem is the natural 
process known as heredity. All living beings take after 
their forbears—not merely their parents but in lesser 
degree their remoter ancestors. Whether it be figs, thistles 
or humans, like always tends to produce like. This is just 
as true of intangible qualities as it is of traits that can be 
seen. The inheritance of matters like intelligence and 
temperament is as certain as is the inheritance of hair 
color and complexion. Therefore it appears that the indi- 
vidual’s make-up is settled when he is born. Of course, his 
surroundings may stimulate either his capacities or his 
defects, and will thus greatly influence what he does in 
life. 

Environment, however decisive in extreme cases, remains 
a secondary factor, heredity being the primal element. 


There is Something to be Said for Ma's Side of It 


Society is thus composed of individuals who 
are what they are largely because of their forbears 
and who in turn will determine the make-up of 
their descendants. The variety of human beings is very 
great, ranging all the way from the genius to the idiot. 
What the next generation will be depends on two things— 
which individuals marry, and whom they marry. If people 
married wholly at haphazard there would be a continual 
mixture of all human qualities, and what sort of children 
a particular couple would have would be mainly a matter 
of chance. But this is not the case. What actually does 
occur is the social process known as the law of assortative 
mating. Contrary to certain romantic but erroneous no- 
tions, careful scientific investigation has proved conclu- 
sively that like tends to mate with like. Giants are not 
prone to marry dwarfs, nor do extreme blonds usually 
prefer dark brunettes. And what is true of physical char- 
acteristics is equally true of mental and emotional quali- 
ties. 

Despite a certain number of exceptions, people as a 
rule tend to marry those not too unlike themselves. And, 
in addition to the action of personal preference, there is 
superadded the effect of propinquity. Individuals are usu- 
ally attracted to those with whom they associate. These 
are usually of their own social class, with common stand- 
ards, similar tastes and like educational attainments. But 
those are the very persons who are apt to be of the same 
general type. Hence, in any stable society, the population 
tends to sort itself out into distinct strains of varying 
character, and families appear which produce individuals 
having similar characteristics generation after generation. 


(Continued on Page 146) 


DRAWN BY EDWIN MARCUS 


‘‘an Animal of Four Letters Used in a Spanish Sport. 
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Lines to an Automobile 


With Which the Poet Has Just Had a Difference 
of Opinion in Regard to the Right of Way 


AKE all the road and all the sidewalk, too, 
You mess of junk held up by one suspender! 


Now Why Doesn't it Come to Me?”’ 


The fault it isn’t hisn, 

T know the whole durn tale. 
When this crime was committed, 
My boy, whom you reviled, 
Was in the bathtub singing: 

(Close harmony) 


PB RULER 


EVENING POST 


Miss Avoirdupois (Just Engaged): ““O—Oh! My Sheik!”’ 


CLARABELLA: Well, me ’usband’s out 0’ work 
never know when ’e’ll come ’ome and tell me’ 


find new employment. 


It’s pretty ’ard on a ¥ 


[CLARABELLA rushes off and MRS. PERKINS co 


til she meets MRS. WETHERBOTTOM. 


Mrs. WETHERBOTTOM: Well, if it hain’t Prue Per 


Mrs. PERKINS: It’s me all right; but, say, 


OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD!” 
Clarabella. She told me ’er ’usband’s out 0’ wo 


—Harry G. Smith. 


You’d run me down, you pin tray? Scat and shoo! 


Go on and smash your fender! 


Go on, you ratiletrap, you apple cart, 

You hunk of tin with wormholes rusted through it! 
If you should lose a nut you'd fall apart; 

I'd pay to see you do it. 


You're blocked by traffic? Good! Take root and grow! 
You’d look lots better eight foot deep in mire. 

Yes, blow your horn, you big cry-baby, blow! 
And then blow out a tire! 


—Arthur Guiterman. 


Drab Ballads 


Iv 


tae night, at the Sorghum Corners Opera House down 
here, RopEO RuFUS (SHARPSHOOTING, SHEEP SHEAR- 
ING & INTERPRETIVE GREEK DANCING,) sang with great 
success the powerful ballad entitled: 


The song to have, to hold, to keep; 


The song to make this wide world weep: 


ONLY A Poor CHORUS GIRLIE. 


The Woman Pays 


[A foggy morning on Westminster Bridge. Mrs. PERKINS 
meets CLARABELLA, an old school chum, near the Houses 
of Parliament. CLARABELLA appears a bit shabby. 


Mrs. Perkins: Ah, good mornin’, Clarabella, and ’ow 


are you all? 


CLARABELLA: Not so good, Mrs. Perkins, not so good. 


and she’s lookin’ shabby as can be. It’s pretty bad 
never bein’ able to tell ’ow long your ’usband’ll keep 
Mrs. WETHERBOTTOM: Well, I’m glad me ‘usb 
good steady mechanic. You know that was a 
trouble with Clarabella— ’er ideas were always too blo 


pay envelope’s comin’ from. 


sorry for ’er. 


Mrs. PERKINS: That’s too bad. Any hillness in the 


fam’ly? 


CLARABELLA: No, cawn’t say as ’ow anyone’s ill, but 
we’ve got eaps of other troubles, Mrs. Perkins, serious ones. 
Mrs. PERKINS (more in curiosity than sympathy): Now 
just don’t you take on so. Come ’ere and tell me every- 


, 9) 


thin’. 


looking up from her knitting. 


“MNHERE’S nothing like touring,” said the Du 


‘It’s so broadening,” assented the Red Queen, look 
from the Blue Book long enough to join in the convert 


igh-toned. Look at ’er now—never knows whee 
Mrs. PERKINS: Too bad, too bad. Well, good das 
Mrs. WETHERBOTTOM: Good day, Mrs. Perkins 


I’m so glad I didn’t marry a Prime Minister, like 
—ARTHUR L. 


| 
| 


Don’t oo 4 

SEND My Boy " MW ren ways aa 1 | 
tine , Wy Se 
The County Court poss ee UI iH \ that Can 
in session was; peas ein My 4) f = } i : trip—orw2 
Seg silyl hung SYWCORATORS | } ; | | Yella 
ws heaa— ie anyway 
7. scenery wil 


The jury’s verdict, 


Ae bphae 


“Guilty,” made fectly grar 
it bow. I finishe 
Austere and stern, sweaters { 
his honor, in afghan. 
A voice that gave 
him dread, t g 
Said, “Stand up! ONS. wae fast,” a 
I will sentence PHARACHS ALLY s timidly. 
passed thi 


you right now! 

You jumped upon 
this aged man 

And bit him in the 
ears— 

No fault of yours 
the victim never 
died. 

I'll send you to the 


Ni 


peniten- 
Tiry for twenty 

years ee 
Just then a woman 

jumped right up, RUBBISH AROUNY 

and cried: pave some vie | 2 

@RIDE WILLYA KD OF 

REFRAIN— 


“Don’t send my 
boy to prison! 
Don’t send my boy 

to jail! 


E. PARK comm - 
F ae ; ve 
C) FeOv7 -_2) 
KOH 


. “DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 
An Intimate Outline of History. No.1—Adam and Eve Launch the Garden of Eden Outing and Pleasure Club 


I wont speak to 

Artes I 

want you to keep rs 

away oe that EE 
Snake 


est little b 
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Only one wa 
to get beans 
aS gO od as 
Ye ft 

a/|be { 
always insist 


w-cooked 12, cents 
igestible CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY Except a Can ~ in Canada 


e beans you can oe trust for Quality 
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tothe throne, the firm of Thos. de La Rue& 

Co. Ltd., who for generations had made 
the postage stamps of the realm, submitted a 
design which they had already prepared. It 
was taken from a photograph of the King in 
uniform. It did not meet with His Majesty’s 
approval. He had quite definite ideas as to 
how he wished the stamp to be treated. Evi- 
dently the way the first designs were altered 
by De La Rue did not please him either, and 
he asked them to communicate with me and to 
make the head I had modeled of him with the 
free bare neck the base for the design. They 
therefore sent a member of their firm to discuss 
the subject with me. ; 

So far I had made only a medallion, which 
was insculpture. It could have been adapted 
for the stamp, but I suggested an entirely 
new drawing. My suggestion was accepted, 
and the King intimated his willingness to give 
me the necessary sittings. 


Gietietie after the ascent of King Edward 


Plans for New Stamps 


| be MAY be of interest to read two communi- 
cations received from De La Rue & Co., Ltd. 
One received in March, 1901, is as follows: 

“With reference to the designs for the 
English Unified Stamps which you are prepar- 
ing by command of his Majesty the King, 
we would point out that the present issue is 
the outcome of a protracted inquiry made by 
a Joint Committee of Experts which was ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster General in October 
1884 to consider the designs and colors of the 
Postage Stamps. 

“The principal point the Committee had in 
view was to obtain a striking distinction be- 
tween the different duties of Stamps, not only 
by daylight but by artificial light, so that 
the sorters of the post offices could easily check 
the values of the Stamps, even when oblit- 
erated. 

“The difficulty in obtaining sufficient con- 
trast between the Stamps is enhanced by the 


VA 
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By EMIL 


thicknesses of which constituted the m 
The slightest error meant some loss of | 
Sometimes it would take him a whole 
cut only part of a line. Once the enti 
was on the steel, the task of copying 
tures as accurately as possible from th 
ing proved quite intricate. Asanillusty 
to make a man realize the salient poj 
feature is one thing; to make him int 
in his works, another. If the engray 
have made portraits he need not 
for someone else. 

There was an inevitable loss of lil 
felt that the way we proceeded 


proceeding further, It made a 
collection for my album, to which 
the designs bearing the King’s appre 
the drawing of the head I possess or 
simile; the original is the property of 
ernment and was sent to Som 
which is the office of Inland Reve 


Attention to Detail 


Che day word came from wi 
King wished to see the stamp. It 
just in the preliminary stages. Not 
final colors were available. So wet 
pression from the head and another 
frame and pasted the two together. 
penny stamp, being the one most. 
used, was the farthest advanced, at 
vey the idea as it would appear in 
made one impression in green and ¢| 
mauve. The King saw them and app! 
they were promptly added to the co} 
my album. This is the letter from |! 
Ellis which accompanied the retu) 
proofs: . 


“Dear Mr. Fuchs: I return the s1 
memo which I have submitted to the! 


fact that only two colors of doubly fugitive King Edward VII, From an Etching by Mr. Fuchs After His Drawing From 
inks, viz. purple and green, are available. Life of the King’s Head fora New Issue of Postage Stamps 
“Tt is essential to use doubly fugitive inks, marked ‘Approved E R’— 
because the Stamps have to be sensitive, not only under The other is dated April 19, 1901: head is pasted on leaning too far forward and 
a printed, but also under a written cancellation. ‘““With reference to the Medallion which you are pre- other which is marked X as to the uprightness: 

“The distinction between the duties is obtained, partly paring by command of His Majesty the King for the em- the head; I have explained that this only ari 
by employing colored papers and partly by printing the bossing die, we quite understand that slovenly 
Stamps in two colours. this is only to be used for the English, head }5 

“We submit that the 114d, 2d, 4d, 5d, 9d, 10d and 1/. _Indianand Colonial embossed stamps, sethantes qd 4 
Stamps, which are printed in two colours, and the 3d_ and we undertake that it shall not be 
Stamp, which is printed in one colour on yellow paper, are employed in any other way. 

“We shall be glad if you will 
kindly, send us three plaster 
casts and we hope that His 
Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to initial one, as he did 
in the case of the design for 
the stamp, in order to give the 
necessary authority to the 
Government for its adoption. 

“P_S. Weenclose two copies 
of the original design, and let- 
3 ter of approval from Windsor.” 


Majesty likes the pattern best wh 
but thin 


H.M.Yacut Victoria & Avecat™ 
A 2 4 
Q WL« ‘g if 2 bae00f 


The designing of a stamp 
was new tome. The drawing 
alone for the head and the 
model for the embossed stamp 
are not all that is needed. The 
first has to be engraved in 
steel in the size required for 
the stamp and, as I was not 
familiar with the technic of 
engraving but knew how easy 
it would be to lose the like- 
ness in the process, I asked 
the firm for a skillful man who 
good in design, and that it would be most desirable to would do the engraving in my studio 
leave them as at present, inserting the crown on the bor- and under my guidance. 
ders, as shown on the accompanying designs. The process is quite difficult, but in- 

“We think that new designs might with advantage be teresting. He first made a photograph 
substituted for the 14d, 1d, 244d and 6d stamps. from the drawing in the size required. ° 

“Tntroducing new designs for these four duties would Then he started his engraving on the 
not in anyway upset the object the Joint Committee had steel die, and from that he did the 
in view, provided the ld is printed in green, the 1d in work. It was all accomplished by 
purple, the 214d on blue paper, and the 6d on red paper.” the aid of horizontal lines, the different 


Sor thoe S72 De Cotbed } 
Sh ( bo ma i 

/ Lees } ot 
The! 1s Crowreol Jn I [he OVE, 

HE. Cod. Gchpcetpn Ths ptee/} £$f— 
oe aA oF. Gach Tider bgseg TNyereot— 


ann. Anafs «4[-Se1 ion $s Orne Nity Conwy 
~ | ely rarneetatt. WE ee. ALSO R 


Inscription by Queen Alexandra for the Memorial of 
King Edward VII 
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A Modern Juno: A Bust in Marble 
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IG news for the 
family whose am- 
meson is the owner- 
~ : a ofa fine closed 


—— a = NeW vand decidedly 
wer price on the popular Hupmobile 
lub Sedan. Now this splendid closed car 
only a trifle higher in price than an 
pen car of comparable quality. 


PE he Hupmobile venience in entering and leav- 
Club Sedanisahigh ing the Club Sedan. It is rich 
orade closed car in and dignified in both interior 
every detail—a real and exterior finish and rises 
sedan. The body is_ far above the mere “utility”’ 
undly and sturdily built classification—a car any family 
Maipmobile, to match can own with pride; a car with 
2very way the service and | the faithful Hupmo- 
NWaelife of the staunch bile capacity for 
upmobile chassis. It pro- reliable service at 
12s comfortable, satisfying amazingly low cost. 
facity for five passengers, P5carnch the entire 
«unusually ample luggage market for an equal value, if 
ave. With three doors, there you like—and then come back 
lhe utmost ease and con- to the Hupmobile Club Sedan. 


ifort 
for 
‘ive 
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An Informal Study of Lord Balfour 


(Continued from Page 26) 

On the twenty-second of May, Sir Arthur Ellis 
sent me a little note which prepared me for the 
news that even in the House of Commons I had 
critics. He said: ‘You may see that a question 
is to be asked in the House of Commons this 
evening, and the reply which we have made out 
will, I think, be complete and satisfactory. But 
it shows how much jealousy always exists!” 


A Teapot Tempest 


LS HAVE a question asked about one in the 
House of Commons is such an honor that I 
feel I should give the incident in full. 

On Friday, May twenty-fourth, the London 
Times published under the heading Parliament, 
the following report: 


“HOUSE OF COMMONS 
“Thursday, May 23 
“The New Postage Stamps 


“Mr. Ellis Griffith (Anglesey) asked the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether the designs for the new 
postage stamps had been entrusted to an Aus- 
trian sculptor; and if so, whether this was due 
to the fact that there was no British artist com- 
petent for the work. 

“My. Austen Chamberlain (Worcestershire, 
E.) It is the case that the portrait of his Ma- 
jesty, which has been used in the preparation 
of the designs to appear on the new postage 
stamps, is by a foreign artist, there being in ex- 
istence an excellent profiled portrait executed 
only last year by the Austrian sculptor, Mr. Fuchs, who is 
now a resident in London. It is not to be inferred that no 
British artist was considered to be competent for the work. 

“Mr. Ellis Griffith asked who had the right of selecting 
the artist. 

“Mr. Austen Chamberlain—I must have notice of that 
question. 

“Lord Balcarres (Lancashire, Chorley) asked how the 
unsuitability of British artists was determined. 

“Mr. Austen Chamberlain—I have expressly stated 
already that the unsuitability of British artists was not to 
be inferred from the choice made. 

“Dr. Farquharson (Aberdeenshire, W.) asked if the 
opinion of the President of the Royal Academy or other 
leaders of the artistic profession was taken before the 
selection was made. 

“Mr. Austen Chamberlain—I have already said twice 
that I must have notice of any further questions.” 


Again, on June seventh, this was published in the Times: 


“HOUSE OF COMMONS 
“Thursday, June 6 
“The House resumed after the Whitsuntide holidays. 
The Speaker took the chair shortly after 3 o’clock. 


“The New Postage Stamps 


“Dr, Farquharson (Aberdeenshire, W.) asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
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General, whether, before the commissions for designs 
for the new postage stamps were given to an Austrian 
artist, the advice of the President of the Royal Academy 
and the leaders of the artistic profession was obtained. 

“Mr. Ellis Griffith (Anglesey) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he could state who was responsi- 
ble for entrusting the designs to a foreign artist, and 
whether an opportunity was afforded any other artist 
to submit designs; and, if not, what was the reason for 
such omission. 

“Mr. Austen Chamberlain (Worcestershire, E.) an- 
swering both questions said,—The responsibility for the 
designs of the new issue of stamps rests with the Post- 
master General, who took the pleasure of his Majesty 
the King as to the portrait of his Majesty which should 
be used in the preparation of the design. The portrait 
selected by his Majesty was executed only last year by 
a gentleman who has long been resident in London, and 
whose work deservedly enjoys a high reputation in this 
country. As the portrait was thought to be particu- 
larly adapted for the purpose in question, it did not 
appear necessary to invite designs from any other artists. 
It was not thought necessary to consult the President 
of the Royal Academy or the leaders of the artistic pro- 
fession on the subject, as the selection of the por- 
trait to be used in the preparation of the designs was 


Mother and Chiid, a Bas:Relief in Marble 


obviously a matter in which his Majesty’s own wishes 
should carry most weight.” 


This was the last argument I heard on the subject 


of the postage stamps. 
Truth published the following poem: 


SramMPING IT IN 


New stamps are wanted. Such a chance 
But seldom can occur, 

For casting on poor British art 
So undeserved a slur; 

Thus, if you please, Herr Fuchs they choose, 
An Austrian sculptor he, 

To draw our English King! Oh, what 
An excellent decree! 


Not seldom has the Treasury, 
Right glad to play its part, 

Brought down its foot full heavily 
On slighted British Art; 

But now as though to emphasize 
Tis policy of spite, 

The heavy foot put down before 
It “stamps” with all its might! 


The making of a postage stamp is not the simple proj- 
ect casual consideration would assume it to be. When 
King George came to the throne and the question of a 


7 


we 
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new stamp was under advisement, this time the Ry 
Academy was duly consulted and made its recommer 
tions as to the most desirable artist. To him the work: 
given, and, to insure complete success, he was supplied y 
an assistant, the head of the school for decorative des 
who was to have charge of the frame. 

The issue of this stamp was awaited with the keg 
anticipation. All the preliminary conditions were pre 
to make it a great work of art. I still vividly recall } 
the night before the coronation, June 21, 1911, some of 
solicitous friends urged me to take a little holiday, sot} 
might be spared witnessing the enthusiasm attendant 
the reception of the new stamp—of which they had ge 
specimen—and also hearing disagreeable comparison 
the disparagement of my King Edward stamp. 


The Georgian Series 


i PLEASES me now to recall how unfounded wa 
anxiety of my friends, and that a preponderance 6 
osity impelled me to remain in London, where I could 
courantwith the discussions in the House of Commons 
started once more soon after the appearance of the x 
heralded stamp. It was not now the question of # 
being an Austrian or that the academy had not b 
sulted, but the effect, notwithstanding, was t 

changes had to be made in the design, 
following excerpt is from a book publ 
in England in 1921, The Stamps of ( 
Britain, written by Stanley Phillips, pre 
ably in an official capacity: 


“On Coronation Day, June 22nd, 191) 
14d. and the 1d. of the new Georgian. 
were issued, and in the storm of criticism) 
they evoked, the minor defects of the Edwa 
stamps were forgotten. Few people cou 
found to say a good word for them, int 
either to design or execution, and so LX: 
the outcry in the public press that, z t 
great improvement was made in the print 
the stamps, the Postmaster General was! 
to announce that the designs would bea 
as soon as possible, and, as a matter 0 
the dies had been deepened almost at one 
ing rather better results. 

“On New Year’s Day, 1912, the “imp 
14d. and 1d. Georgian stamps were puto 
- but the alterations in the designs were nd 
and did nothing to influence public opit 
their favour. The 2d. stamp, issued in! 
of the same year, was, however, mucl 
satisfactory, and better hopes were entel 
for the remainder of the series.” 


If these stamps did not prove as succ 
everyone expected them to be, the cause 
ple and evident. The artist intrusted¥ 
design was an eminent sculptor, and th 
of the work which appeared on the en 
stamp, for the stamped envelopes, was {i 
rior to the drawing on the flat stamp. A 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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NW FP builds it 


Everyone who has seen the Coach as Buick builds it knows why 
this Coach has found such immediate and sweeping public favor. 


The Buick Coach is a real closed car—built to Buick’s high 
standards of closed car comfort, sturdiness and appointment. 
The Fisher body shows the graceful lines of the finest enclosed 
types. The two wide doors, hinged at the front, enable rear 
seat passengers to enter or leave either door without disturbing 
people in the front seats. Duco finish. Different colors for each 
of the two coach models. 


And the chassis! The identical chassis that has given Buick 
performance world-recognition for dependability and economy! 
Valve-in-Head engine with Buick’s exclusive automatic heat 
control on the carburetor for immediate cold weather starting. 
All driving units sea/ed in iron and steel housings to keep mud, 
dirt, water out and lubrication in. Buick 4-wheel Brakes which 
act with unimpaired efficiency in any extreme of weather. 


And the price! Never before has it been possible to have a 
closed car with these quality features at such low cost. 


These are the reasons for the phenomenal success of the Coach 


as Butck builds it! 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Genera al Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Why kid yourself? For when I go over all the points I 

can see that it was just a case of flutterin’ around, with 
the usual results. There I was, too, sittin’ soft and pretty 
with the Burton Pecks, with 
nothin’ much to do besides drive 
’em around New Hampshire to 
antique auctions and even get- 
tin’ a chance to wise up on the 
old furniture game myself. Nice 
people, good pay, and treated al- 
most like I was one of the fam’ly. 
Why, it should have satisfied the 
grand kleagle of the knockers’ 
klan. 

Then there was Sadie with the 
eighteen-carat hair and the inno- 
cent blue eyes; the boss farmer’s 
daughter, you know, that I could 
get chucklin’ just by droopin’ 
one eyelid, and who believed ev- 
erything I fed her. Say, but she 
was an easy looker; a reg’lar 
framed pitcher. There’s such a 
thing, though, as havin’ ’em come 
too innocent. I couldn’t help 
wonderin’, now and then, about 
how much brains, if any, there 
was behind them deep blue eyes 
of Sadie’s. And when they can 
work up only one come-back to 
all your comic cracks Well, 
you get the idea. Sadie’s line 
was, ‘What a funny man you 
are, Rusty!’’ And it went big 
for the first couple of weeks. But 
from then on it begun to get 
shopworn, until I’d actually hold 
out anything that might give her 
an openin’ for another repeat. 
Uh-huh! How many meals run- 
nin’ do you think you could make 
off cream puffs? 

Maybe that’s why I fell so 
hard and so sudden for this Chita 
party. 

It’s at one of these village 
dances I gets my first view of her, 
over Sadie’s head as we was 
spielin’ around the hall. Andsay, 
I near stopped in the middle of 
a toe pivot. For we’d swapped 
looks at close range, and the one 
she gives me is about as timid 
and bashful as anything Pola 
Negri would use in a hectic 
vamp act. As bold and brassy as 
a door handle on a new bank. 
And just from force of habit I 
shoots over a wink before she’s 
whirled away. She answers with 
a cut-up lift of her plucked eye- 
brows, so we’re as good as intro- 
duced. Also durin’ the rest of the 
dance I manages to keep her in 
sight and take in all her points. 

There’s no doubt about her bein’ a live one, and I can see 
she’s some tricky stepper, even if she is handicapped by a 
heavy-footed partner who had no more spring in his knee 
joints than as if he’d had two wooden legs. She’s a pert- 
faced, high-colored little half portion, with black bobbed 
hair; and her costume, what there was of it, is quite spiffy. 
But it’s them bold rollin’ eyes that gets me. They’re the 
come-on-if-you-dare kind of lamps that gets you guessin’ 
whether there’s deviltry or only bluff behind ’em. Tan- 
talizin’, and all that. 

And Rusty Gillan ain’t used to passin’ up a dare. As the 
music stopped I’m right at her elbow. 

“The next is mine, ain’t it?”’ says I. 

“What gave you the idea?”’ says she. 

“Good things like that just come to me,’ 
““Where’ll you be?”’ 

“Out telling my gentleman friend what a crust some 
parties have,’’ says she. 

“You don’t need to tell him anything, cutie,” says I. 
“‘He’s gonna have a demonstration he can watch with his 
mouth open.” 

“Huh!” says she. ‘You don’t class yourself as a sheik 
or anything, do you?” 

“When it’s a case of grabbin’ off sump’n like you, 
sweetie,” says I, ‘‘I’m apt to have Valentino crowded out 
of the pitcher. Don’t worry, I’ll be on hand.”’ 


i EXPECT I only got what was comin’ to me, at that. 


’ 


says I. 


THE 


“Old Twinkly Pest Has Always Been There, 
it Since He Was a Youngster, But He’s Only Been Doing it to Music Since 
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Meanwhile Sadie has been waitin’ on the sidelines with 
the big blues wide open. “ Who was that, Rusty?” she asks. 

“Just what I gotta find out,” says I. “I can’t seem to 
remember where I met her before, if ever.” 

“Is—is she a nice sort of girl?” asks Sadie. 

‘Now there’s another big problem that neither of us 
knows the answer to,” says I. “All I’m bettin’ on is that 
she’s a swell fox-trotter, and if I’m wrong about that Vl 
let you know.” 

Sayin’ which I parks Sadie in a corner and goes scoutin’ 
around the front steps of the town hall until I locates this 
jane with the snaky hip action and the misbehavin’ eyes. 
She’s leanin’ against one of the white posts and is more or 
less surrounded by admirin’ males, mostly village sports 
and dinin’-room help from a near-by summer hotel. She’s 
been presented with two ice-cream cones and is wavin’ 
away bottles of what they call tonics up in the pie belt, and 
is swappin’ snappy repartee with any Mr. Kidder who 
opens his head. And as she spots me edgin’ in she sort of 
hunches her shoulders careless, as much as to signal that 
I ain’t in the runnin’. 

But a little competition never puts a crimp in my style; 
only seems to get me goin’ stronger. J stands watchin’ her 
do her stuff, smilin’ like I was mildly amused, but not 
tryin’ to take any part in the game. You know—man- 
about-town pose. It ain’t the poorest thing I do either. 


and I Suppose Preble Has Been Walking Up and Down Under 
He Got Married”’ 


Gets ’em curious. Anyway, it registers with this one 
keeps glancin’ over. 

But when the music starts again I bores 
“Excuse me,” says I, workin’ an elbow into the; 
hick nearest to her, “‘b 
lady has a date with mefy 
one.” a 

“No she ain’t, either,’g, 
“She just promised me — 

“Ah, lay off that, Steve! 
another. ‘‘I’m next.” 

“Tt’s a free debate, 
“Cand while you gents arey 
the question we'll be giyj 
little exhibition of fane 
This way, sister.”’ 

She only hesitates a 
she see the two gawpin 
each other, then lets o 
hooks onto my arm 
along into the hall. A 
made any mistake abou 
tricky on her toes. 
she’d gone to the d 
clinch and we'd sv 
time I cut loose with allt} 
steps I knew, only to fi 
right with me. Andit 
before we had the crow 
their necks. Three rou 
hall we made before eith 
says a word. Then she| 
her head back and laugh 

“Those boys are g 
mighty sore on you, m 
she. 

“They gotta right toh} 
I, “but they’re gonna] 
still before the evenin 
We’re only openin’ ow 

“You tell it well,” 

“Not so good as ye 

it with your feet,”’ say 


“Huh!” says shi 
make you out a 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Where would I 
to follow you in set 
I asks. 

She only indulge 
giggle, cuddles a bi 
steps into the chi 
Mush-a-mush Blue 
T’ll say if we’d bee 
in some Broadway 
had ’em cockeyed, t 
this hick joint all w 
looks from a group 0 
the doorway. At_ 
ducked out a side wi 
for the next numbt 
our program from # 
by about the thir 
have to admit that 

And between dances, out on the side step 
well acquainted. Her name is Chita Callahi 
that besides bein’ part Irish there’s some Sf 
and maybe a little French. Anyway, the mii 
have given her a lot of pep, but she ain’t 
reckless cut-up as she lets on. Generally tl 
has a job as lady’s maid in a mill town abo 
south, and has been brought up here by the 

“‘What’s he like?’”’ I asks. 

“Herman?” says she. “Why, he has a ge 

“That completes the description, does 
“ Anything above the soft palate?” 

“Must be,” says she. ‘“There’s no rattle’ 
his head.” a 

“T get you,” says I. “A marble top. B 
only playmate you can find around the place 

“Well,” says she, “there’s Eben, the ga r¢ 
remember the Civil War; and Dennis, hi 
wife is the cook. You can guess.”’ 3 

I shakes my head. ‘‘Ain’tita shame,”’ 82 
places are so far apart? Suppose I should get 
the Pecks, would there be any openin’ in} 
a Class-A shuffer?” ' 

“Not unless something happened to He 
“Outside of the Prebles there’s nothing bu 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
3. Peck specializes in antique help as well as 
iture,”’ says I. ‘It looks like somebody had 
sards against us, Chita. I can’t feature myself 
§: without seein’ you now and then, though.” 
u worked up all that in an hour, Rusty?”’ says 


| st ten minutes,’’ saysI. ‘‘ Well, here’s another 
4’. Let’s hop to it while we can.” 
¥y past one A.M. when I goes to collect Sadie 
| r sound asleep on the back seat of the Pecks’ 
nd it was on the drive home that I discovers 
€ sunny locks for good. She don’t help her case 
( by snorin’ on my shoulder. Somehow I 
i ire Chita doin’ that if she’d been in Sadie’s 
) Most likely she’d been givin’ me an earful for 
#a the bench all that time. And somehow I like 
ey can throw off sparks. Same as a motor; if 
3 good you ain’t got much to worry about, but 
itteries you can’t get anywhere. I don’t know 
uumbers Chita would run on a dash dial, but I 
tit high. 
xt few days I did a lot of thinkin’ about Miss 
jnan, especially as to the way she warmed up 
ilast minute or so of owr breakaway. She’d 
»stringin’ me along up to then, blockin’ me off 
‘tried any pettin’ stuff, and turnin’ her head 
| just as I was quittin’ she surprises me by 
o a reg’lar Romeo-Juliet clinch and holdin’ 
*-ripes up where they could be reached easy. 
ty, it wan’t any amateur performance, either. 
deastin’ the details, but I’ll say that when 
»you one it’s different from bein’ pecked on the 
2 old-maid aunt. It’s tasty, there’s a kick in 
jJavor lasts. M-m-m-m! I almost passed up 
xt mornin’ so the ham and eggs wouldn’t rub 


knew there must be a lot of experience back of 
nat. But what of it? I wouldn’t be the de luxe 
|if I was drivin’ my first car. Maybe she’d just 
vin’ up until I came along. Anyway, there 
so be an encore, although I couldn’t see how it 
tranged, with thirty-odd miles of hilly road 

By the end of the week I was restless. I was 
\p on this antique hunt game of the Pecks, I’d 
\private run-in with one of the farm hands, I 
‘t Sadie with a cold eye. I wanted a change. 


Then about Monday, Mr. Peck had a long-distance 
confab with his office manager in New York, and I gathers 
that owin’ to the state of the bond market he’s considerin’ 
cuttin’ the season short and movin’ back to town, which 
means city drivin’ for me once more, and with the country 
gettin’ more gorgeous every day that don’t suit me at all. 
And just before dinnertime I got a phone call myself. It’s 
from Chita. 

““Herman’s been fired,” says she. “‘I thought you might 
like to know.” 

“Might!” says I. “‘That’s puttin’ it mild. I’ll hop the 
early train and be down before breakfast.” 

Before the afternoon was over I’d rustled up a substitute 
driver, resigned, and packed my bag. Sure, I got the job. 
This Mr. Ames Preble is hardly out of bed when I’m in 
his garage slickin’ up the roadster that I judge he uses 
for goin’ back and forth to the mill. There’s a new limou- 
sine and an old boat of a tourin’ car on the floor, too, but I 
takes a chance on warmin’ up the two-seater. So when he 
finally drifts out the side door prepared to do his own 
shufferin’ he finds the bus waitin’ with me behind the wheel. 

One of these poddy-built, short-legged gents, Mr. Preble 
is, and sort of walks on his toes with quite a swing to his 
shoulders. The kind that rather fancies himself and likes 
to believe he’s an imposin’ party. You know, a bit pom- 
pous. But discoverin’ me got a gasp out of him. 

“Well, young man,” says he, ‘‘who might you be?” 

“Rusty Gillan, sir,’ says I, smooth and polite. “I 
heard you was lookin’ for a new shuffer, and I’ve reported 
for a tryout.” 

“Enterprising, at least,”’ says he. 

“‘T’m no sleep walker, Mr. Preble,’ 
one of my grins. 

“But I know nothing about you,” he objects. 

“‘Maybe you will after you’ve run through these, sir,” 
says I, handin’ over a bunch of references, includin’ one 
Mr. Peck had written the day before. 

“Um-m-m. Yes,’’ says he. “I will look these over at 
the office. Know the way to the mill, do you?” 

I’d got the route plotted out as I came up from the sta- 
tion, even down to which door to land him at, and by the 
time I brings him home for lunch I’m signed on reg’ lar and 
have been told where to stow my things. Say, but it’s some 
establishment, this Ledgecroft joint. The house is a whale 
of a shack, part brick and part wood, perched on the top 
of a hill that not only looks over the whole town but half 
the county. The lawn slopes down in wide terraces and 


, 


says I, givin’ him 


there are driveways and paths leadin’ off through shrub- 
bery, with flower beds and vegetable gardens beyond. It all 
looks kinda old and settled, as if it had been that way for 
a good many years, so I suspect that in times past the mill 
business must have been good, if it ain’t now. 

Anyway, the Prebles seem to live like money come in 
easy, for besides the reg’lar inside help—cook and wait- 
ress and upstairs girl and laundress—there’s a Swede nurse 
for three-year-old Master Ames II, and for Mrs. Preble 
there is Chita. 

I didn’t get so much as a glimpse of Chita until I’d come 
back from my second trip to the mill with orders to report 
to Mrs. Preble, and the little party with the vampish eyes 
comes out to say that the limousine won’t be needed until 
4:30. And say, in her black costume with the dinky lace 
apron and the black silk socks she’s more of a knock-out 
than when I saw her at the dance. 

*“You grabbed off the place, didn’t you?”’ says she. ‘I 
didn’t think you’d have the nerve to make the shift.” 

“Then you ain’t got much of a line on me yet, Miss 
Callahan,” says I. ‘‘Tyin’ myself loose from a job is one 
of the easiest things I do, but when there’s a chance to play 
around with somebody like you I can change so quick it 
makes ’em dizzy. Tell me, though, what happened to 
Herman so sudden?”’ 

“Him?” says she. “Oh, he just pulled another of his 
bonehead acts. He’d had a release coming to him for quite 
a spell.”’ 

“T see,’ says I. “‘And now what’s the afternoon sched- 
ule—shoppin’ and payin’ calls?” 

Chita sniffs. ‘‘That’s guessing ’em wild,’ says she. 
“Say, did you see any places down in that hick dump where 
a lady could shop, or any houses where Mrs. Preble could 
call? Say, you ought to get wise who you're drivin’ for. 
Listen, Mr. Gillan; when we go out it’s only to take the 
air, and mostly it’s only Master Ames and Olga that goes 
anyhow. We haven’t made up our minds yet about today. 
Remember, though, the closed car at 4:30.” 

“Yes, lady,’’ says I, salutin’. ‘‘But say, when you’re 
through dustin’ the crown jewels and hangin’ up the royal 
robes don’t forget that Sir Rusty Gillan waits patient to 
date you up for another dance.”’ 

She runs her tongue out at me and then indulges in a cute 
little giggle. ‘‘I’ll let you know when I can get off,” says 
she, skippin’ back to the house. 

And a few hours later I got my first line on Mrs. Preble 
as she comes out to see Master Ames and nursie tucked 


Honest, I Never Heard Such a Roarin’, Smashin’ Noise in My Life as Came Boomin’ Up and Echoin’ Through That Little Coop We Was In 
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into the limousine. ’Course I’d expected some middle- 
aged dame, about the same age and weight as the boss; 
but here comes a dainty young thing with pale gold hair 
and light blue eyes, and she’s as slim and girlish as if she 
was just out of boardin’ school. Nothin’ upstagy about 
her, either. 

“You’re the new chauffeur, aren’t you, Gillan?” says 
she, soft and cooey. ‘‘Well, I am sure you are a careful 
driver. Be back at 5:30, please. Olga will tell you where 
to go.”’ 

Olga did, and that’s aboutall. My littlestabs at pumpin’ 
information about the fam’ly out of her was just so much 
wasted breath. ‘‘Aye dunno, mister,” is the longest speech 
she makes, and as a rule she only blinks. 

“Chatterbox!” says I, after the fifth try, and gives up. 

But Chita talks enough for half a dozen when she has the 
chance. She’s clever, too, at managin’ little meetin’s out 
in the garden, in the servants’ dinin’ room, behind the 
pantry door; tippin’ me off with a wink or a toss of her 
head, and pullin’ stuff right under the noses of the other 
help. One of these shifty janes that knows when to take a 
chance and when not to, and anybody that gets anything 
on her has gotta have quick eyes. Also, while she seems to 
be tellin’ you all she knows, there’s certain subjects that 
you can’t get her to spill a word about. For instance, as to 
where she hails from and how she comes to be landed up in 
this mill town. 

“Oh, I’ve been with Mrs. Preble since I was a kid,” says 
she. 

“But she ain’t any Granite Stater,”’ 
kinda Southern.” 


I goes on. “Talks 


‘Maybe she does,” says Chita. ‘‘There’s no law 
against it.”’ 

“She’s number two, ain’t she?”’ says I. 

“Poor guess,’ says she. ‘‘Ames Preble was an old 
bach.” 


She don’t mind givin’ full details about the boss. Seems 
he was an only son, and except while he was away at col- 
lege had always lived here. He’d been brought up in the 
pig brick house and in the mill, seein’ hardly anybody but 
his folks and the office force, and he’s grown kinda shy and 
odd. He didn’t like travelin’ and he hated to meet strang- 
ers, and if he hadn’t got acquainted with Mrs. Preble by 
accident he’d likely have kept on as he started. She came 
here with her dad for over a week-end, and between Satur- 
day night and Monday mornin’ Mr. Preble changed his 
mind about playin’ a lone hand. 

“How did he happen to let in outsiders if he was so shy?”’ 
I asks. 

“Oh, they came to see old Twinkly Pest,” 

“Old which?”’ says I, gawpin’. 

“The DaPesta chandelier, in the drawing-room,” 
she. 

“That’s something I ain’t heard about yet,” says I. 

“You will,” says Chita, noddin’ wise. ‘“‘And when you 
see it first it’ll knock your eye out. Oh, it’ll get you, like it 
does everybody else—except me.”’ 

“Huh!” says I. ‘‘What kind of a poached egg do you 
think I am, anyway? Whaddye mean, get me?”’ 

“Wait,” says she. ‘“‘You’ll be called in some evening 
when it’s turned on, and then you’ll know what it’s like. 
And it’ll put the spell on you, like it does on everybody else. 
No, I have to go now.”’ And off she flits. 

She leaves me scratchin’ my ear, for this talk of hers 
about something in the big house that could put people in a 
trance, or next to it, listens sort of nutty. A chandelier, at 
that! Was she kiddin’ me, or what? Not that it worries 
me any, and so long as Chita seldom makes any such bug- 
house remarks I passes it over. In fact, I forgot, for durin’ 
that first week or so I tuned up three motors that need it 
bad,*ineludin’ a valve-grindin’ job on the old tourin’ car; 
made my reg’ lar mill trips, worked in the afternoon drives, 
started a crap-shootin’ tournament down at the fillin’ sta- 
tion, and sneaked Chita off to a dance and two movie 
shows. Within two days I knew every road for thirty 
miles around, was callin’ the chief of police Bill, and could 
tell who was drivin’ the Montreal flyer just by hearin’ the 
whistle. But I hadn’t seen any more of the big house than 
I had that first day. Not beyond the butler’s pantry. 

I discovers that the Prebles never go out anywhere in the 
evenin’ nor have anybody come to see’em. They just stay 
at home. Well, there’s room enough, judgin’ from the out- 
side, for ’em to circulate around quite a lot and still not go 
out of doors. All the slant I get on the boss is that he’s a 
radio fan, for when I bring up the late mail and hand it in 
to Chita I can generally hear him gettin’ some station or 
other. Chita tells me he’s got a new six-tube affair and 
that he’s always fishin’ the programs for grand-opera music. 
Well, that’s one way of passin’ the time, if you don’t care 
what you do. 

And then here one night as I come back from the post 
office Chita tells me to stick around. ‘I think something 
has gone wrong with the radio,” says she. “Perhaps you 
can fix it.” 

In a minute the boss comes out and tows me in, sayin’ 
he wants me to look at the wiring. So I trails along, 
through the dinin’ room across a wide hall, and into a kinda 
cozy little back room that has a desk in it, and a fireplace, 


says she. 


says 


and the walls full of bookshelves. On one side the books 
have been dumped in the corner and the shelves loaded 
with storage batteries and dry cells that are hooked up to 
the shiny new radio outfit on the desk. It’s a super-hetro- 
neutro-plus-ultra, or something of the kind, with more 
nickeled knobs and detectors than I’d ever seen used be- 
fore. 

“Have you ever done work of this sort, Rusty?” asks 
Mr. Preble. 

“‘T put in a couple of months assemblin’ sets at a plant in 
Newark once,” says I, “‘but they wasn’t as frilly as this. 
Gone dead, has she? Lemme see, where’s your ground?”’ 

It wasn’t that. But the positive was all gooed up and 
two units was nearly bone-dry. I scraped and filed and 
monkeyed around for half an hour and then tuned in on 
Springfield, gettin’ it clear as a bell. 


“There you are, Mr. Preble,” says I. ‘‘Some set you got 
here too.” 
“Thank you, Rusty,” says he. ‘“‘Do you mind keeping 


on? Try KYW, will you? They have something from 
Aida listed for 9:15. You’ll find the number on that chart 
at your left.” 

I got Chicago kinda fuzzy, but I soon choked off the in- 
terference and was gettin’ a barytone solo fine. I hands 
him the headpiece. 

“‘Never mind,” says he. “I have an amplifier in the 
drawing-room. I will listen there.” 

With that he opens some double doors, turns a switch 
button, and steps into the next room. I was still twistin’ 
the knobs, so it’s a minute or two before I looks out. And 
say, I nearly fell off the stool. Honest, I never saw a room 
like that before, except in pitchers. It’s a buster, ’most big 
enough to hold a convention in. Anyway, it runs the 
whole length of the main part of the house, fifty feet long, 
I should say, and nearly as wide, with the walls stretchin’ 
up two stories. I bet you could park twenty cars in there 
and have space above ’em to fly a scout plane in. 

And it’s furnished some luxurious too—Turkish rugs big 
as a buildin’ lot on the floor, great high-backed chairs that 
would fit a circus freak, and oil paintin’s on the walls wide 
as billboards. In the middle of one side is an overgrown 
fireplace with a carved marble mantel that goes up and up 
until it hits the ceilin’. Then from the center is hung this 
sparkly glass affair that fills the whole place with light. I 
just sits and gawps at it. 

’Course, by then I remembers what Chita told me. Old 
Twinkly Pest! Well, it’s twinkly, all right. It must be 
near fifteen feet long and half as wide in the middle, and 
it’s made up of hundreds and hundreds of pieces of glass— 
rows and rows of danglers, long and short, and ropes of 
fancy cut pieces draped graceful from top to bottom, every 
one of ’em shinin’ and glitterin’ like so many diamonds 
from the light of dozens of little electric bulbs. 

I gotta admit that havin’ the combination sprung on me 
so sudden—the big room, the high ceilin’s all decorated 
arty, and that blazin’ chandelier—kinda knocked me for a 
gool, as you might say. All I could do was sit and stare 
with my mouth open. 

“A trifle loud,” I heard the boss say. 

“Eh?” says I, still starin’. 

“Tone down a bit,”’ says he. 

“Oh!” says I, partly recoverin’ from my trance. 

But I could feel the spell comin’ on me. I had sense 
enough to jigger the knobs until I’d cut down the volume, 
and then I swings back to gaze at old Twinkly some more. 
You could see little rainbows in the danglers, and get 
flashes of green and yellow and purple here and there. It 
was something like a park fountain with the sun shinin’ 
through, only one hung in the air by cobwebby strands of 
light. Sort of weird. And somehow it kinda lifts you up, 
as you watch it, until you almost feel like you was floatin’ 
around yourself. Maybe the music helped some. I dunno. 
Anyhow, I never had anything get me like that. 

It’s quite a spell before I notices that Mrs. Preble is in 
the room too. She’s sittin’ by the big carved table doin’ 
some kind of fancywork, but she’s so slim and little that 
she’s almost lost in that huge room. 

Mr. Ames Preble ain’t lost though. He’s pacin’ up and 
down on one of the great rugs, comin’ up on his toes at 
every step, with his chin out and his shoulders back, as if 
he was marchin’ in a parade. It’s a funny thing, but he 
don’t look near so short and poddy as usual. Almost gives 
you the idea that he’s tall. Cana guy think inches on him- 
self, wonder? Anyway, heseems to be doin’ it, and gettin’ 
away with it. I could easy have guessed he was six feet if 
I hadn’t known better. 

Well, he keeps me runnin’ the concert for near an hour 
before he lets me sign off, and what with pickin’ up different 
stations—Denver and Mexico City and Havana—and 
gazin’ out at that glowin’ chandelier, and watchin’ him do 
his tiptoe parade, I’m kinda dazed like, so it’s no wonder 
when Chita meets me in the back hall she gives me the 
laugh. 

“Tt did get you, didn’t it?”’ says she. 

“Tt was the combination,” says I. 
long has this been goin’ on?”’ 

“Oh, years,”’ says she. “‘ With variations, of course. Old 
Twinkly Pest has always been there, and I suppose Preble 


“But listen; how 


Janua 


has been walking up and down under it sine 
youngster, but he’s only been doing it to music 
married. Used to make Mrs. Preble play th 
him, nothing but classical stuff, evening afte 
hours at a stretch, until her fingers hurt ang 
ached. Then I steered him off on theradiotog 

“You?” says Lowen 

“Oh, I got a fellow to come up and demonsgj 
says she. ‘He started in with a single-tube af 
he’s got this. It lets her out.” 

““You’re some manager, Chita,” says I. 

“My job is looking out for Mrs. Preble,” say 
I don’t lay down on it. She did a lot for me ¢ 

“For instance?” says I. 

‘When I tell you you’ll know,”’ says she. 
So I asks her about the big room and old 
was his old man that put in the drawing-roo 
built over the old house,” says she. ‘The or 
Preble, who started the mills and almost made t 
regular guy, he was; no stick-in-the-mud, 
Traveled a lot, lived high, and had the howsel f 
pany most of the time. And somewhere abroad 
was Venice—he visited in a palace and got sol 
the rooms, so what does he do but come hon 
one just like it from photographs and drawi 
made. Even to the chandelier.” 

‘Must have been some job,” 
come to makin’ old Twinkly.” 

“Oh, that was built over there,”’ says Chita a. 
to send three Italians here to put it together. | 
only for candles at first, but later on they had it 

“Tt’s a knock-out, anyway,’ says I. ‘I bet 
many like it in the country. And say, what « 
could stage in that whalin’ big room!”’ 

“Not for Ames Preble,”’ says she. ‘‘He’d eli 
chimney if you did. No parties for him. He jy 
do his solitaire strut.” 

“That’s the part I don’t get at all,” says I. 
idea?” 

“That’s no miracle,”’ says Chita, “‘conside 
me nearly six months to dope it out. But it’ssj 
you get the clew. He’sa shorty, i isn’t he? Fiy 
to be exact.” 

“Well?” says I. 

“And he’s touchy about it,” she goes on. “FT 
admit that he’s a sawed-off. You see, down ati 
around the village, he’s the whole works. He’s 
plute, the big boss, and all that. He can give 
take ’em away. He owns the houses his mill hands|i 
is president of the bank, owns an interest in 
stores. A big toad in a little puddle. But he isi 
with playing the part. He wants to look it. & 
high-crowned felt hat, has extra lifts put on 
heels, and walks on his toes. Just plain silly a 

“But what about his evenin’ parades?”’ I asl 

‘““That’s where he kids himself,” says she. “Y 
that big room with its high ceilings would mak 
smaller than ever, but it seems to affect him jus 
He swells his chest out as he marches up and do 
that satisfied smirk on his face, as if he was gett 
kick out of just being alive and owning all this 
see him glancing up at the big paintings and at ol 
What he’s really thinking about, Gawd knows, but 
I was hooked up to a man like that I’d start som 
would take his mind off himself now and then. 

There’s kind of a hard glitter in them bla 
Chita’s that I hadn’t seen before, and the little1 
straight red line. 

‘Goin’ sour on the Hon. Ames Preble, are you 

“‘T never had much use for him since the day 6 
ding,”’ says Chita. “‘Know what was the first th 
after he brought her home? Took her in there ar 
a long spiel about that blessed chandelier—told h 
it was made, how many pieces are in it, what it W 
how it ought to be taken care of. Say, I believe h 
in love with old Twinkly Pest than he is with his 

“Oh, I should doubt that,’ says I. “‘But what 
a pest?” q 

“You'll find out within a week or so,” says Chit 
big suds fest is about due.” 

That’s all I could get out of her at the time. 
one, Chita, and likes to be mysterious. A fas 
jane, though, when she wants to be. Anyway, § 
pretty well hypnotized and kept me guessin’ m 
time. ’Course I could see she was usin’ me to 
with, but I couldn’t get crabby about that. 
tricky playmate, specially at a dance. 

I noticed, though, that she ain’t chummy 
rest of the help. She tells ’em what Mrs. 
done, crisp and snappy, and that’s all. They 4 
I’ve seen ’em, when they thought it was safe, 
dirty look behind her back. One of the maids 
was just plain scared of her. 

Two or three times after that Mr. Preble calls! 
radio operator, and as I watch him doin’ his para@ 
can’t help thinkin’ of what Chita had told me. } 
look kinda silly. And the first thing I know 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Why 
lubrication 
Is important 
to plant 
executives 


Especially important 


ils you operate a turbine 


hat is the. big problem in turbine operation ? 


The turbine — modern giant among prime movers — is 
the heart of the plant. If the turbine delivers power 
smoothly, the plant runs smoothly. If it stops, the plant 
stops. Dependability of operation is the first consider- 
' ation of every turbine operator. Next in importance is 
protection to the big investment in a turbine, and next 
economy of operation. 


Tow does lubrication affect these three factors ? 
_ a. Dependability — If the turbine oil sludges badly, the 


other impurities to form sludge. Sludge formation causes 
most of the trouble in turbine operation. The entire 
lubrication problem rests on this point. 


How has the Vacuum Oil Company met this 
problem ? 


By concentrating on the development of an oil with 
maximum resistance to oxidation and sludge formation. 
Gargoyle D.T. KE. Oils are especially manufactured for 
this purpose. Especially selected crudes and special 
treatment in manufacture—the results of years of 


machine must stop, the system be cleaned, and the 

oil replaced. This is the most frequent cause of “shut- 

: downs” that hold up production and profits. Correct 

' oil keeps the turbine running. 

b. Protection—Turbines are costly units. The highest 
quality of oil is the best and the cheapest insurance 
for this big investment. No breakdowns. No time lost. 

c. Economy —The real cost of a turbine oil is not the 
price per gallon you pay but the cost per 1000 kilowatt 

| hours. Continuous service—infrequent draining — 

| small additions of “make-up” oil—those are the 

: economies that count. 


Vhat makes turbine lubrication difficult ? 


The tendency of oil to oxidize and unite with water and 


experience and study — have produced oils that — resist 
oxidation, separate readily from water, absorb and 
carry off heat, insure dependability of operation, 
maximum protection, and great economy. 


How can you insure the correct lubrication of 

your turbine and other machinery ? 
Next time the Vacuum Oil Company representative 
calls, have a talk with him. He can give you exact and 
valuable information about the lubrication of your tur- 
bine and other machinery. He can put at your disposal the 
results of the Vacuum Oil Company’s 59 years of expe- 
rience in lubrication matters. He is a good man to know. 
Write our nearest branch for a valuable booklet-on 
“Stationary Steam Turbines.” 


Vacuum Oil Company 


N E W YORK 


Domestic Branches: 


| New York (Main Office) Buffalo Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. New Haven Philadelphia Rochester RGOY 
| Albany Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Oklahoma City Pittsburgh St. Louis 

| Boston Dallas Indianapolis Minneapolis Peoria Portland, Me. Springfield, Mass. 

| a 

| A Broad Service to Industrial Plants 

% of the leading builders of all ing manufacturers in each industry, and you i—i_! 


‘Moyer engines recommend or ap- __ will find that the Vacuum Oil Company will 
ise of Gargoyle Lubricating Oils, be lubricating important units in the large 
, Vacuum Oil Company. The ma- majority of them. 

ilders of the many other kinds of In thousands of plants in all lines of in- 
lhachinery recommend or approve dustry the Vacuum Oil Company is today 
ibricating Oils. solving lubricating problems and _ bringing 
leading industries and the tenlead- about improved operating results. 


Lubricating Oils 


for 


Plant Lubrication 
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sixteen thousand commercial failures in the United 

States of America. In the same period England and 
France combined, with a population three-quarters as great 
as ours, had approximately one-half the number of failures. 
We are by far the richest nation on earth, collectively and 
per capita. We are twice as rich as we were ten years ago. 
Yet in spite of our added wealth our commercial failures 
show no sign of decrease. 

To the ordinary citizen a failure in his home town means 
little. He sees a notice of bankruptcy proceedings in the 
morning newspaper, and on his way downtown observes 
that the smoke has stopped coming out of the chimney of 
a factory beside the railroad tracks, or that a store on Main 
Street is closed and the curtains drawn down over the 
show windows. If the proprietor of the factory or of the 
Main Street store is a friend, the citizen has a moment of 
regret, but that is about all. He is sorry for his friend and 
hopes he may get on his feet again; but it hardly occurs 
to him that the community as a whole will suffer. The 
creditors are doubtless wealthy firms in cities far removed 
from the home town. Whatever loss has been incurred 
will be balanced by the fact that the ensuing bankruptcy 
sale will give the home folks a chance to buy things at 
reduced prices; there is no great loss, he reflects, without 
some gain. 

This may all be true, and the local citizenry may buy 
some things at bankrupt prices; but nevertheless, every 
commercial failure brings a distinct loss to the community 
where it occurs. The owner of the factory or store loses 
capital that might have been used in building up the town. 
The local bankers draw in the lines of credit a little tighter. 
The greatest loss is in the people who have been thrown out 
of work. The factory may have employed only thirty 
people or the store half a dozen; but until each one is set- 
tled again in a permanent position he is a certain burden 
on the community. The half dozen or the thirty do not 
find satisfactory places at once. They drift from one thing 
to another, their usefulness impaired. A year passes, or per- 
haps two, before the disturbance caused by the bankruptcy 
is settled. 


Ds the past year there have been more than 


Too Much of a Game 


N PREPARING this article I interviewed a great many 

business men of all classes, asking each this question: 
“Why does the United States, the richest country in the 
world, have more failures per capita than any other 
country?”’ 

Perhaps the most impressive answer came from the 
president of a great New York banking house. 

‘“We have more than our share of failures in the United 
States,” he said, ‘‘because business has become too much 
of aselling game. It seems to be an obsession with all of us 
to believe we have got to break last year’s record. If aman 
doesn’t go ahead ten per cent every year he thinks he is 
going backward. This attitude leads to what I call over- 


selling. What the country needs is to break a few less - 


selling records and to create some new records in intelligent 
economy.” 

During the past twenty-five years business has been 
studied in the United States on a scale never known before. 
Our great universities have established business-research 
departments. There are national and local credit asso- 
ciations for the purpose of scientizing the giving of credit 
to the end that commercial failures shall be less frequent. 
There are two thousand trade associations and other thou- 
sands of chambers of commerce, luncheon clubs, city clubs, 
better-business bureaus—all engaged in the study of scien- 
tific business methods. With all these agencies at work it 
would be reasonable to suppose failures should decrease. 
But during the past twenty-five years the number of com- 
mercial failures has steadily increased. More failures 
occurred in 1924 than in 1899. 

Practically all the men of large affairs whom I inter- 
viewed spoke of the overselling mentioned by the New 
York banker, and alluded to it as one of the prominent 
causes of many present-day failures. One man who is 
connected with a number of manufacturing interests put it 
into the following words: 

“During the war and the boom period directly after, a 
great many manufacturers in my community were encour- 
aged to enlarge their plants, in some cases to two and 
three times their former capacity. In many cases when 
normal times returned there was not enough business to 
keep the enlarged plants going profitably. Then was the 
time for such a manufacturer to face the fact that he had 
made a mistake. If, for instance, he happened to be a 
manufacturer of finger-nail polishers and had equipped his 
factory to turn out a million finger-nail polishers a day, 
whereas there was a legitimate demand for only half that 
number, the part of wisdom would have been to scrap his 
extra equipment, pocket his loss, and go back to producing 


By J. R. Sprague 


half a million a day. But too often the tendency has been 
for him to try to cover up his mistake by hectic efforts to 
force the public to buy his million-a-day production 
whether or not there is a legitimate demand. He hires 
more salesmen; puts on intensive selling campaigns; urges 
his dealers to sell nail polishers on the installment plan; 
organizes propaganda to convince the public that nail 
polishers and social success are synonymous. His selling 
costs more than eat up his profits, but he keeps blindly on, 
hoping sometime to crowd out his competitors and thus 
have a market for his million-a-day. Eventually he will 
get to'the end of his rope, for an artificially stimulated 
market has its limits, even in the United States.” 

The executive quoted above had a story to illustrate his 
point. One of the most spectacular failures of recent years 
was that of a large manufacturing organization in his com- 
munity; like a great many others, this firm had enlarged its 
facilities during the boom times, and the management 
could not reconcile itself to the fact that it could not in- 
definitely continue its boom-time volume of business. The 
president was particularly averse to acknowledging that a 
mistake had been made, because it was through his recom- 
mendations to the stockholders that the enlargement of 
the business had taken place. He had come to the 
presidency through his former success as sales manager; 
and believing that more and better selling was the cure for 
all business evils, he proceeded to put into effect a plan to 
restore dividends to their former proportions. 

The company maintained branch offices in all important 
cities throughout the country, and on a certain date the 
managers of these offices were summoned to the head- 
quarters city for a get-together conference. It was a con- 
ference de luxe, with an entire floor of a leading hotel given 
up to the branch managers, a banquet with professional 
entertainers, theater parties and automobile rides, all cal- 
culated to inspire a spirit of camaraderie and loyalty to the 
company. For two days the joy was unconfined; on the 
third day the branch managers were summoned together 
by the president for a brass-tacks talk. The transition 
from the status of honored guests to that of hired men was 
abrupt. 

“The company needs more business,” the president told 
them sternly, ‘‘and you men have got to produce it. 
I don’t want to hear any arguments or alibis. I don’t want 
to be told why business is quiet in any of the territories 
that you have in charge. There isn’t any such thing as 
quiet business to a go-getter. Think of it as sales resistance 
only, and act accordingly!” 

After this stimulating introduction the president pro- 
ceeded to tell his branch managers what was expected of 
them. 

“Our factory is turning out more machines than are 
being sold,” he said. ‘‘There are more than twenty million 
families in the United States, and among this number you 
have got to create enough customers to buy our output. 
I have decided on the number of machines each of you men 
here must sell in his territory in order to use up the over- 
stock we already have on hand. You are going to have 
precisely one week to do it. The man who doesn’t produce 
the amount of business assigned to him during that week 
will have to produce his resignation!”’ 


High-Pressure Salesmanship 


LERKS passed around envelopes to the branch mana- 

gers, containing the figures in dollars and cents that 
each was expected to produce during the week of the 
big drive. A general cry of protest went up, for each branch 
manager’s quota was fixed at a figure equal to the amount 
of business he had ever done in his best two months! 
The president would listen to no arguments. 

“Tf any man here,” he threatened, “doesn’t like the 
work cut out for him he had better put up his hand right 
now. It’s less trouble to take a resignation at this moment 
than to send a telegram of dismissal later on!” 

Few men are in position to let go of a well-paying job at 
a moment’s notice, and none of the branch managers held 
up his hand. Then the plan was unfolded in detail. Each 
of the branch managers was to go back to his post and 
talk to the salesmen under him in the same strain as the 
president had talked. The big week’s drive was slated for 
a month later, during which time the salesmen were to 
visit the retail dealers and use any methods short of 
physical violence. If any dealer refused to buy the quota 
assigned to him the salesman was to threaten to take away 
his sales contract with the company and give it to a rival 
dealer. Only one concession was to be made to the re- 
tailers: In view of the fact that they were called on to 


: t 
make such extraordinary purchases at one time 
pany would agree to extend them twice the usua 
payment of their accounts. This was done, the 
said, to give the dealers a chance to put the mae 
on installment payments. 

The program went through as planned, and 
immediate viewpoint very satisfactorily to the p 
With a few exceptions the branch managers di 
were instructed and jazzed up the salesmen und ; 
fear of dismissal. On the fatal week the sales 
after the dealers hammer and tongs. A few of th 
refused to buy in the quantities demanded, pre 
give up their sales contracts, but the majority 
These dealers put on extra people to call on q 
holders of their communities with instructions 
sales at any terms. If a householder could not 
down, then he was urged to buy on installments. 
no money to pay the first installment he was 
anyhow and start paying when convenient. 

The week went over with a bang. The fa 
cleared of its overstock of machines. Sales resist 
been overcome, the president said, by skillful sale 
and vigorous attack. : 


Time to Retrench 


Bee single battle does not make a war, an 
wasnotyet. Later on,anumber of the branch 
quit the company’s service, not liking what they 
made to do, or the tone of the president’s speech 
the individual salesmen quit for the same reason 
among the retail dealers, however, where mo 
casualties occurred. The go-getter solicitors | 
retailers had turned loose on the people of thei 
nities did their work only too well. They had crea 
of enemies by their pushing, impudent tactics an 
refusal to take no for an answer. Even in cases 
people had been reluctantly talked into buying th 
complications. It is one thing to enter into a 
under a go-getter’s optimistic urging, but quit 
thing to toe the line with the dollar-a-week payment 
interminable period. After a month or so the 
began to be thrown back on the dealers’ hands. 
the dealers were unable to meet their obligatic 
factory. A few actually went into bankrupte 
threw up their contracts with the company. A} 
half after the big week the factory itself was taker 
its creditors, its business wrecked by the enem 
during its ill-starred attempt to force a marke’ 
legitimate bounds. 

Another recent failure came about through s 
similar circumstances, though worked by a 
method. It was a manufacturing firm in a 
whose management became so optimistic f 
volume of business given it by the Governmel 
the war that it built a plant with several times th 
of the original one. About the time the work 
the production of the country began to catch 
mand, and the firm found itself with the big plan 
hands and not enough business to keep it goi 

Then was the logical time for the manageme 
stock of its affairs and if necessary face the fact the 
made a mistake in its expansion, and write 
But the management could not bear to do this, 
entered on a campaign to force a demand for 
Formerly it had employed a corps of twenty 1 
men; now it put more than sixty on its pay 
original business had been confined to half a d 
which really constituted its legitimate territory; 
increased force it planned to cover twenty states. 
up the selling each salesman was furnished ana 
so he could cover his territory more intensively. 

These efforts produced more business, but not et 
cover the extra expense. The dealers who were 
every two weeks, instead of every two months, as i) 
merely bought smaller quantities each time. In 
territories far removed from the factory the | 
secured was at a loss because competing factor 
more favorably located. 

This situation continued for the better part 0} 
the factory constantly losing money, but its mal 
still unwilling to admit that it had made a mistake 
end of the year, in fact, the mistake was bigger t 
because to the cost of the overbuilt factory was 4 
larger human organization. Still bent on smash 
resistance the management decided on more ¢ 
methods. The new idea was to set up more peoP 
retail business in order that the factory might 
outlets for its products. As an added weapon for 
sales resistance it was resolved to finance these ne’ 
in selling on the installment plan. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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jingly the management advertised broadcast for 
is men with a little capital to enter the easy and 
oe field, promising not only to extend them 
-edit to supplement their own capital but also to 
na month’s free instruction in storekeeping and 
iitable locations for their activities after they had 
she course of instruction. Inexperience, the adver- 
s stated, was no bar to success. 

ly to these cordial offers replies came in from a 
mbitious men, some with capital and some with- 
all wishing to enter the easy and profitable retail 
ie factory opened its school of retailing with more 
undred paper hangers, street-car conductors, re- 
mers and garage machinists as students. Mean- 
its had been sent throughout the country to find 
locations where the students might open their 
they should be finished with their thirty-day 
+ and were become skillful merchants. 

rangement with each of these ambitious business 
‘identical; each was to invest what capital he had 
‘ up his store, and the factory supplied him with 
‘ise to be sold on installments and paid for as the 
Mt got in his payments. The new merchants 


ect, employes of the factory except for the fact 
y drew no salaries beyond what they could earn. 
‘a purely bookkeeping basis the plan started out 
/ause the new stores sold goods to the public on 
‘ayments than ordinary and the factory furnished 
sh attractively worded window signs such as, No 
own; This is a Friendly Store—We Trust You; 
ra Dollar a Week When You Get the Same Thing 
( Fifty Cents a Week? Business was, in fact, 
o good, because certain elements in every com- 
always be tempted to buy if the payment is set 
emote future; the new merchants were writing to 
iry for more goods before they sent any money to 
he goods already shipped them. There was an- 
ch in the fact that the factory’s old customers 
the new competition thus set up, and many 
lneir resentment by breaking off business relations. 


An Epidemic of Collectors 
Dy 


end of the first year’s campaign to break down 
\¢ resistance the factory management found itself in 
zrassing position. On paper it had madea great deal 
¢ in spite of enormous expense, but unfortunately 
ots were mainly in notes given by the graduate 
vers and in open accounts standing on the books. 
tuital was needed to carry on, and a number of 
sn the home city were called in for a conference. 
nkers showed an embarrassing desire to pry be- 
th evidence shown by the books and to find out just 
1 the profits were. All the accounts and notes were 
being worth a hundred cents on the dollar and 
tve been regarded that way by the financiers 
aj one unfortunate exhibit. In going over the corre- 
sre a letter came to light, written by a former paper 
‘urned merchant, in response to a peremptory 
dfrom the factory management that he should 
iti out his long past-due account. The letter was 
i pencil on a piece of wrapping paper and was as 
: 
wa’t do you any good to sue me, because I haven’t 
aing and I can’t collect what people owe me. 
mnt collectors are so thick around this town that 
} to wear badges to keep from collecting off each 
iy ae hanger had taken a course in authorship 
1 ' storekeeping he could not have written a more 
¢g manuscript; for on its evidence the financiers 
Ovineed that they could not wisely advance the 
help the big factory continue its campaign to 
Sies resistance. The company made an assignment 
weks later, and its own creditors eventually got 
7 nts on the dollar. With a few exceptions all the 
tsof easy and profitable retailing followed their 
r ito bankruptcy. 
4aonishing increase in the installment business can 
a to be noticed by anyone who takes the trouble 
‘1 the shop windows of any main street in the coun- 
hea few years ago the person who wished to buy on 
ajients was limited mainly to articles of necessity, 
tl dollar-down-and-dollar-a-week method is urged 
Police by purveyors of almost every luxury or semi- 
nging all the way from imitation sealskin coats 


ng millinery to pocket flasks and platinum wedding 
a 


7 


gitimate installment selling there can be no 
use the purchaser of a useful article can often 
: vurchase pay for itself; in such a case it is merely 

‘Investment. But the widest stretch of imagina- 
ardly conceive a near-sealskin coat or a wedding 
lollar a week a business proposition. Even from 
e's standpoint it is weak economics, because there 
ony the element of risk, but at best only a tempo- 

The vender who puts out a thousand fur coats on 


ack 


installments this year is merely clogging up his next year’s 
market. The public has only so much money to spend; if 
next year’s income is mortgaged in advance there will be 
just that much less for next year’s buying. Already there 
are signs that the clogging up is becoming acute. Recently 
on a walk of two blocks in a small Pennsylvania city I 
counted precisely eighteen places where luxuries and semi- 
luxuries were offered on easy terms. More significant was 
the fact that in the majority of these displays there was no 
hint of the total cost of any article; customers were solicited 
on the sole argument of extra long terms; more than half 
of the venders advertised that their goods could be had on 
the terms of no money down. 

What the banker quoted at the beginning of this article 
called overselling is little practiced in European countries, 
where the lack of natural resources makes it necessary that 
business shall be conducted with a minimum of waste. 
Talking a few months ago to a French business man I com- 
mented on the fact that nowhere in his country had I ever 
seen a shopkeeper or a mail-order house advertising goods 
on weekly payments. At first he seemed not to understand 
and replied that it was easily possible for a responsible per- 
son to obtain credit anywhere in France. I explained that 
credit selling and installment selling are two different 
things; that the latter ordinarily carries with it an arrange- 
ment whereby the vender retains the title to the article 
sold and can take it back in case the buyer fails to make 
his promised payments. At last the Frenchman compre- 
hended. 

“It surely is a dréle arrangement,’ he commented, 
“that articles should be sold on credit to people of so little 
responsibility that one must have a mortgage on the article 
sold in order to protect himself. One thinks it should not 
be necessary to have such an arrangement if selling to a 
person of honorable intentions. And if the person does not 
possess such intentions he should not be entitled to the 
credit, n’est-ce pas?”’ 

French law, I learned, takes precisely that attitude. The 
seller has to rely on the buyer’s good faith; when an article 
of value changes hands the title goes with it; which possi- 
bly explains why in France there is so little of what we call 
overselling, and indirectly why the bankruptcy record is 
so low. 

In England the policy of overselling has made as little 
headway as in France. At the recent British Empire Exhi- 
bition a number of English cement manufacturers com- 
bined to install a display of their wares and called in’a 
London business expert for advice. The expert went out to 
the exhibition grounds to see what had been done. Hefound 
a remarkable display of cement fence posts, cement poultry 
houses, cement pigstys and other useful creations, all 
manufactured in thoroughgoing British style, located 
prominently in one of the main buildings, and with a frock- 
coated and spatted gentleman in sole charge. This gentle- 
man, however, was there to play the part of gracious host 
and not to try to sell anything. A few days later the busi- 
ness expert got the manufacturers together for a meeting. 

“You gentlemen have made a good start,”’ the expert 
said, “‘but you haven’t gone far enough. Do you realize 
that in your display there is no attempt to sell anything, or 
even any information that gives the public an idea where it 
may buy your articles? For instance, I myself might see 
one of your cement poultry houses and be seized with a 
desire to own one; but I would not know whether to apply 
to an ironmonger or an architect or a building contractor 
to get it for me. You ought to go after the public harder.” 


Victims of the Joining Habit 


HERE was a scandalized silence before a response was 

made by the chairman of the cement manufacturers, a 
man whose plant had been running at a loss for more than 
three years. 

“Tt is our business,”’ he said, “‘to manufacture cement 
articles, not to force them on the public. To do what you 
suggest would be both undignified and uneconomiec!”’ 

Which was, to say the least, an ultra-conservative view- 
point hardly in keeping with modern ideas. But in it was 
the germ of the solid quality that has kept England a great 
business nation for some hundreds of years, and possibly 
the reason England has been able to weather the postwar 
period with few commercial failures. Divorced from natural 
British inarticulateness the chairman’s meaning was that 
too hectic selling without regard for the public’s ability to 
buy results in the long run only in trouble for the seller and 
the buyer alike. 

At the beginning of this article I spoke of the surprising 
number of trade associations and other business organiza- 
tions that have come into being during recent years in the 
United States. Primarily the business of a trade associa- 
tion or similar body is to see that those engaged in the 
trade it represents get a fair chance in competition with 
other trades. As such, it is a valuable ally of business, and 
economically sound. But such organizations can oversell 
themselves. 

Only recently a surprising failure came to light in a 
Western city, a wholesale firm operated by two partners 
who had for years enjoyed a good clientele throughout their 
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state. Various guesses were ventured by the astonished 
townspeople as explaining the failure; some believed the 
partners had suddenly become addicted to speculation; 
others felt sure secret drinking had been going on; one of 
the local bankers stated it was due to careless banking ar- 
rangements; a public accountant held that the failure had 
occurred because of poor bookkeeping. The hard-headed 
young man sent out by the New York creditors had still 
another solution, which was the true one. 

Both the partners had fallen victims to the joining habit. 
One specialized in local organizations, belonging to a couple 
of business men’s luncheon clubs, the better-business bu- 
reau, the boosters’ association, and most of the local secret 
orders. The other partner went in more for strictly trade 
associations, being a member of the Southern counties, the 
state, the Trans-Mississippi, and the national associations 
of wholesale dealers in their line. Between them the two 
partners were paying dues in precisely twenty-six organ- 
izations. While the dues amounted to a sizable sum this 
alone would not have caused the disaster. The real trouble 
was that the partners were extra enthusiastic members, 
each wishing to shine in the organizations of his choice. 
Between them they held office as presidents, grand satraps, 
members of boards, secretaries, keepers of the keys, ser- 
geants at arms, chairmen of entertainment committees. 
Besides attending local meetings they were regular attend- 
ants at state and national conventions. Engrossed in all 
these satisfying activities it was no wonder the business of 
the partners came to grief, for it had to get along the 
greater part of the time without their personal attention. 


The Wrong Kind of Convention 


T NO distant future it may be that every business man in 
making out his statement for credit purposes will be re- 
quired to set beside his assets and liabilities a detailed list 
of his organizations, together with an affidavit as to the 
number of conventions he has attended during the fiscal 
year and the offices he holds, if any. 

Looking at the organization business in cold blood it 
would appear that the number already in existence, with 
their estimated five thousand conventions each year, 
should be sufficient for legitimate business purposes, but 
they increase with each month. The demand for organiza- 
tion secretaries exceeds the supply; already several schools 
exist to train young men for this new and lucrative pro- 
fession. 

There can be no criticism of the legitimate trade associa- 
tion, formed to further the reasonable interests of a par- 
ticular line of business, but beyond a certain limit such 
organizations are an unnecessary load on the public. The 
inveterate joiner depends more and more on his association 
than on individual effort; as in the case of Federal laws 
enacted to control purely local conditions, the tendency is 
to pass responsibility on to headquarters. Mass respon- 
sibility and morality are never quite so good as the private 
brand, even though the former may be bolstered up by the 
most altruistic sentiments. 

Recently I chanced to be present at the closing day’s 
session of a statewide business organization’s annual con- 
vention. It had been announced as a brass-tacks confer- 
ence, but the livewire entertainment committee had 
managed to make things pleasant for the visiting delegates 
by a theater party at the vaudeville house, a banquet, and 
a tremendously funny initiation of new members wherein 
these unfortunates were dressed in chorus-girl clothes and 
paraded around the lobby of the convention hotel. The 
last afternoon session was slated to close at five o’clock to 
allow the visitors to catch the evening trains, but the ses- 
sion was delayed bysomeimpromptu fun with the dressed-up 
initiates, so it was nearly half past five before a gentleman 
was allowed the privilege of the floor to present what he 
said was a very important matter and which would put 
money into the pockets of every man present if a Federal 
law could be enacted to put his idea into practice. In afew 
well-chosen words the gentleman sketched his proposition 
and demanded that the gathered business men should go 
on record as favoring it. ; 

Not one man in ten probably had ever given it a thought 
before, but the hour was late and they did not want to miss 
their trains. Someone jumped on a chair and moved its 
unanimous adoption, supplemented by an order that the 
secretary should write to the state’s senators and repre- 
sentatives in Washington demanding their support of the 
proposition. The motion went over with a whoop. 

The delegates went home thinking of the pleasant time 
they had enjoyed at their convention. The senators and 
representatives, who later received their letters from the 
association secretary, could not know that the passing of the 
resolution had been mixed up with a funny initiation and a 
wild scramble for trains. The letters were written on the 
stationery of an important business body and bore the 
names of men influential in their home communities. To 
the lawgivers it was nothing less than an order to support 
an important matter that those who gave the order had 
treated with less consideration than any one of them would 
have accorded to the hiring or firing of an office boy. 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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suspicious attitude, and Jerry didn’t blame 

him, so far as that went, but thought that 
he might have spoken more civilly. At the 
time, Jerry didn’t look much like the son and 
heir of a belted earl—which he wasn’t—nor did he even 
resemble the million dollars to which an acquaintance had 
quite recently likened him. You never can tell about the 
cloth that they put into the niftiest suits, even when you pay 
the price. They may say that it is shrunk before tailoring, 
and, moreover, shrunk by a special and highly scientific pro- 
cess that renders further shrinking impossible—but is it? 

If you had taken a cursory slant at Jerry’s attire on that 
sunny December afternoon you would hardly have noticed 
its fashionable fashioning, its silken buttonholes or its 
satin lining; the classy pattern, the squarely cut vest and 
pleated trousers would have been lost on you. You would 
have been most particularly impressed by the network of 
wrinkles wherever the fullness of Jerry’s not too robust 
form did not render wrinkles absolutely impossible, and 
the pattern would have been obscured by the muddy 
stains of the pool beside the railroad track, into which 
Jerry had rolled or been whirled by force when he had so 
abruptly left the train. Then the collar that Jerry wore 
was not properly a collar, but a soiled string attached to 
a shirt equally soiled and held together in front by a deri- 
sion that once had been a cravat to inspire admiration and 
envy. No, you couldn’t blame the officer for his point of 
view, however much you might criticize his manner and 
mode of address. 

““What’s the big idear?”” he demanded, almost fero- 
ciously. It is one of the many indications of intelligence 
and the inquiring and receptive mind in police officers that 
they are always seeking ideas,! and of the colossal kind. 

Jerry was not easily ruffled and he had a certain re- 
spect for the minions of the law if not for the law itself; 
but this particular minion, a raw-beefy person with a pro- 
truding neck, annoyed him excessively. Something in the 
man’s personality grated. Nevertheless, Jerry answered 
him mildly, concealing his distaste with a smile that 
should have been winning. 

“T fail to catch your exact meaning, officer,”’ he an- 
swered, with his natural politeness. “I am a stranger in 


T's officer could hardly be blamed for his 
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your beautiful little city, to which I was attracted by a 
sign at its limits that bade me welcome and ——”’ 

“Cut th’ comedy and git th’ something outa here!” 
interrupted the officer with an imperative gesture. “Don’t 
you believe in signs. You’ll see another one, straight on 
about half a mile along this street. It says, ‘Thank you! 
Come again!’ But don’t you believe it means you. Git 
that? On your way!” 

He pointed with his truncheon, and then, to emphasize 
his direction, lowered that staff of authority and with it 
poked Jerry ungently in the ribs. Jerry at once forgot his 
natural politeness and even his normal discretion. 

“You big slob!”’ he cried, and clenched his fists. 

Murder for an instant looked out from his bright black 
eyes. It was a very foolish thing to say, and the threat- 
ening motion was equally injudicious, but Jerry was not 
entirely himself. An old saw has it that it is ill talking be- 
tween a full man and a fasting, and while the guardian of 
the peace had a well-fed look, Jerry had fasted for nearly 
eighteen hours, during which other unpleasant things had 
happened whose cumulative effect resulted in a sort of 
brain storm. The officer may have been too dull witted to 
recognize this condition, but he had heard the opprobrious 
“slob” and his action was instant. One of his enormous 
hands shot out and gripped Jerry’s collar inescapably. 

“You sanguinary shrimp,” he growled, ‘I'll take you 
in after all.” 

A vigorous shake and another poke in the ribs brought 
Jerry to his senses. There was no use struggling against 
fate. The big slob had him and it was probably the hoose- 
gow for his. If the jay Simon at the desk said thumbs down 
and they sent the prints to New York—there was a New 
York label on the coat of the shrunken suit—there might be 
trouble. If anything had been pulled off within a hundred 
miles of this burg, they would hang it on him sure. Jerry 
believed firmly in his star, but it had been very much in 
the wrong conjunction of late and it looked as if the best 
he could hope for was thirty days making big uns into 
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little uns. Consolation came in t 
that they would feed him, but af 
of the quality of the food nauseatec 

“‘ Rasy with the gad, officer,’’ he rer 
“T’ll walk along quiet.” f 

“You will,’ replied the officer grimly, “or 
quiet until the ambulance comes and takes } 
hospital.” 

“And I want to apologize for what I said in’ 
the moment,” Jerry continued wheedlingly. “ 
have taken your advice and beat it. I will no 
be a good guy and turn me loose.” : 

There was gathered a fair-sized accompany 
this time. In the street, close to the curb, a kt 
slowed down and its driver gazed at the little 
with the keenest interest. Jerry realized 
had been possible to wriggle from that in 
on his collar the chance of a get-away was to 
consider. 7: 

“Be a good guy and turn me loose,” he ple 

“We'll turn you loose on the rock pile,’ 
officer, thereby confirming Jerry’s sad anticipé 

But deliverance comes at times when leas 
They turned a corner on a street with a steeply 
grade, along which came a flivver driven by 
woman who had a good share of the curiosity 
and the other sex. The truck driver proceedet 
but still slowly and with his head turned for on 
ing look. There came a dull sudden thud, a er 
metal and glass, a shrill scream and an outb 
profanity. The woman half jumped, half fe 
wreckage and sat down in the road, whooping et 
the truck driver tumbled on hands and knee 
and the policeman, relinquishing Jerry, ran t0 
of the disaster, followed by the crowd. As ford 
no curiosity. Finding himself deserted by th 
he faded from the scene. % 


‘ez 
THANK You! : i 


i) 


ComE AGAIN! “ul 


It had taken something like half an hour 
Jerry with this neat black-and-white sign, but hi 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
yur to reach it and had prudently avoided any 
of haste. He took time now to pause and con- 
his courteous acknowledgment of his visit to 


asure’s all yours,” he murmured. “But if I do 
's going to be a headline in the paper. 


“___ T sought this glen 
In peace, but when I come agen 
T come with banner, brand and bow 
As leader seeks his mortal foe.” 


ttle Miss Margaret Devine at the Macdougal 
ment who had put him wise to that dope. Be- 
him a taste for literature that had abided him 
» years, she had mighty nigh ruined his career 
outset. If she hadn’t married that four-eyed 
the Settlement she might have put him, Jerry, 
y on the path that leadeth to the time clock 
sely an income of maybe two thousand bucks 
steady, or some big money like that. Chee, it 
sen a narrow escape! But she was a peachy 
despite her finicky ideas, and Jerry had the 
» Lady of the Lake that she had given him one 
n his room on Fourth Avenue at this minute. 
i wanly as he looked at the road before him. In 
was a pleasant prospect—‘‘deep waving fields 
's green with gentle slopes and groves between,” 
2 poet again. Only the fields were now stubble, 
je wintry sunlight, and the green had departed 
stures. The prospect of getting a full meal and 
yre agreeable than a haymow or the lee of a 
ecidedly slim. Then Jerry’s tastes were urban. 

a measly sort of a burg in which he could fail 
; least the necessities of life, if not its luxuries. 
this hamlet of Higgboro he could have picked 
hg, if that pediculous policeman had let him 
ad counted on that. Whereas here were thirty 
of rotten road, dotted with the dwelling places 
‘grasping, inhospitable hicks, between him and 
not inconsiderable city where Dumb-bell Dan 
1. Good enough for him! He deserved it. As 
sw York wasn’t good enough for him, with occa- 
‘sions into Westchester and Long Island any 
ved country quiet and profitable employment 
‘What was Cleveland to him or he to Cleve- 
ng that the Cleveland operation with Dan had 
sful? He had had to get back, hadn’t he? And 
Jone had found it necessary to traverse leagues of 


solitude overgrown with vegetation between towns, on a 
train where an innocent young yegg had no protection 
against unscrupulous card sharps and strong-arm guys; 
trains that ran day and night through nothing but scenery, 
and bum scenery at that! No more of ’em for Jerry. A 
trip of an hour or such a matter out of the Grand Central 
or the Pennsy was all right; you knew your ground. But 
this mad itch for travel and exploration of the sticks, the 
wanderlust that had induced him to yield to the Dumb- 
bell’s persuasion—never again! Cured! Old Doc X. P. 
Rience—pay as you go. 

But his luck would carry him through. Only the luckiest 
of guys born under the luckiest kind of a star would have 
got so far. It had been luck that the lunger had let him go 
in the prelim. The Cleveland job had been pure bull- 
headed luck, carefully as Dan had planned it, and Dan’s 
sobriquet of Dumb-bell was merely ironic. The dump had 
been wired for fair and there had been a couple of wagon- 
loads of bulls around it. But he and Dan had made the 
get-away clear and split the loot before they themselves 
split, to meet at Wogan. 

Two grand per each, besides the bundle of papers— 
securities negotiable or otherwise among them—which Dan 
carried, and Dan wasn’t dumb-bell enough to let any big- 
mitt push get any of his. A hot blush of shame suffused 
Jerry’s cheek at this thought. 

But Dan was a true pal and a square shooter. That was 
lucky. Luck would take him to Dan right side up and his 
troubles would be over. Too bad though! With that two 
grand, if it had been acquired within a reasonable distance 
of Broadway, he, Jerry, would have been on top of the 
world by this time, with common ordinary sports and 
spenders enviously watching him through field glasses. 
Nor would he have been alone on that proud eminence. 
Little Bessie would have been hooked onto his good left 
wing, maybe, sharing his splendor. But it was not to be— 
not yet, that is. 

He sighed. It was not hard to visualize the kid; he 
could shut his eyes and see her plainly any time. But not 
on this rotten road, without breaking a leg or something. 
Maybe he wouldn’t have blown that two grand in the way 
that first suggested itself to him. He might have retired 
from his present profession and gone into a safe, honest 
grift that he could tell Bessie about without shame— 
bootlegging, maybe. With ordinary luck, the luck that 


never failed him in the long run, the luck that those birds 
didn’t crack his bean before they pushed him off the train, 
the luck that had provided the pool for him to fall into, the 
luck that had brought the flivver into collision with the 


dray and delivered him out of the hands of the oppressor— 
with all that luck, even on a shoe string, little Bessie might 
well have been the bootlegger’s bride, if things hadn’t gone 
wrong. 

“Well, it might have been worse, and it’s all in a life- 
time,” he soliloquized. ‘I’ve always noticed that before it 
gets to the worst something is bound to happen for the 
best. Am I downhearted? No, a thousand times no! I’m 
glad, glad, glad! Pollyanna hadn’t got not nothing on me.” 

Much to his credit, even if there was a large percentage 
of bluff in the statement. The might-have-been-worse 
philosophy is sound enough, but orily so far asit goes. It 
could always be worse; but in Jerry’s case misfortune 
seemed to have established a tolerably fair record during 
the two weeks past. It began when Gabe the Wop came to 
him in Hooly-Dooly’s speak-easy and steered him onto the 
Moorcrest fiasco. They had one or two together, with a 
beef on rye, pleasant and friendly and sociable, Gabe par- 
ticularly so. Gabe had expressed regret for the slight mis- 
understanding they had had at the Winter Garden the 
previous Friday night, when Jerry had spread his handsome 
Etruscan conk over on his cheek bones. He hadn’t under- 
stood that the lady was with Jerry, but he hadn’t meant 
no offense. What he meant, he didn’t want Jerry to think 
that he meant what he said and he didn’t blame Jerry. 
Did Jerry make him? 

Jerry made him. After all, Gabe was a good little guy, 
for a wop, and didn’t hold no grudge. And they said he 
was a wiz with a jimmy. 

So they had another together, and then Gabe sprung . 
this Moorcrest plant, just to show he had no hard feelings. 
It was a pipe, Gabe had told him. Nothing to it! Honest, 
it seemed a shame! Gabe drew it off on Dooly’s sandwich 
card. 

“‘Here’s d’ porch, see? It’s screened an’ dey lock it 
secure at nights with a hook, so’s d’ mosquitoes ain’ got 
a chance in d’ worl’. You unhook it an’ walk around to d’ 
window which has got a burglar-proof catch that you’ll 
have to open with a case knife if you don’ wanta break-a 
d’ glass or spoil d’ paint with a jimmy. Here’s d’ stairs, 
and here’s d’ room where dey keep it—under d’ bed. Don’ 
knock over d’ bureau or fire off no cannons or you might 
wake d’ ol’ woman. She’s deaf, but you don’t want to take 
no chance, even if it ain’ but one in a million. You can 
whistle a tune while you work if you like; dat won’t hurt 
nut’n.” 

But Jerry, nevertheless, was somewhat leery. 

“What’s the catch?”’ he asked. “‘Why don’t you do it 
yourself if it’s so good?”’ 


“The Weather is Indeed Inclement, But You 


Have Yourself to Blame for Being Exposed to It’’ 
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“ Ain’ I tellin’ you?” Gabe answered. “‘Dey’re lookin’ 
for me. Hooly jus’ tipped me off. It’s me for Pittsburgh 
until d’ trile’s over, an’ dat may take a coupla mont’. I 
sure hate to pass it up, for it’s d’ slickest one-man proposi- 
tion I ever seen. If you don’ want any of it, I turn it over 
to Squatty Simms.” 

“It’s my meat,” declared Jerry. ‘Gimme that card.” 

So he had gone down to Moorcrest that night and found 
the place with no trouble at all, although it was darker 
than a stack of black cats. A wind straight from Medicine 
Hat blowing too, and now and then a flurry of snow. A 
dandy night! Just unpleasant enough to keep people in- 
doors where they belonged. Jerry didn’t realize how un- 
pleasant it was until he left the car parked in a lane off the 
paved road and started to walk to the house without his 
overcoat. He found the door of the screened porch, ac- 
cording to directions, thrust a wire through the screen and 
unhooked it and was quietly raising the sash of the window 
when there came the click of a switch and he turned at the 
sudden illumination and looked at a little round black hole 
about the size of a dime with a wide-open blue eye squint- 
ing over its upper rim. 

“You seem to be a man of quick perception and ready 
action,” said a husky conversational voice. ‘Not at all 
necessary to tell you what to do with your 
hands, is it?” 

“Not the least in the world,” replied 
Jerry. “I hope I can size up a situation 
when I’m up against one as hard as I am 
now.” He shifted his fascinated gaze from 
the muzzle of the automatic sufficiently to 
observe that the owner of the wide-open 
blue eye above it was a pale-faced gentle- 
man, lying on a white-enameled hospital 
cot beside which stood a table holding a 
glass water pitcher and tumbler and some 
books. The light came from a reading lamp 
which was clamped to the back of the cot, 
and a cord with a call button dangled over 
the top rail to the pillows on which this per- 
son had propped himself. “I don’t carry a 
gat myself, though,” Jerry added. “I’mnot 
bloodthirsty and I don’t like to put anybody 
in an uncomfortable position.” 

“T’ll relieve you in a moment,” said the 
pallid gentleman. “Sit down in that chair 
there. That’s right. Now you may lower 
your hands to your lap, keeping them 
clasped and bearing in mind that I can plug 
you ten times in two seconds and your most 
vital spots if you venture to unclasp them 
before I give youpermission. There! That’s 
better, isn’t it? Now we’re all cozy and 
comfortable.” 

“You may be,” said Jerry, shivering. “I’m too cold for 
comfort though. If I had an eider down or two and a few 
blankets I’d be considerably cozier than I am this minute. 
I was just hoping that I should find your house steam- 
heated.” 

“Hot water,” the gentleman on the cot informed him. 
“The weather is indeed inclement, but you have yourself 
to blame for being exposed to it. I infer, of course, that 
you are a burglar.” . 

“T’m a boob,” declared Jerry bitterly, thinking of Gabe 
the Wop. 

“Oh, no!” said the gentleman on the cot politely. “I’m 
sure you do yourself injustice. Well, I’m sorry that I can’t 
invite you into the house or offer you any cover. If I rang 
the bell my nurse would come and she would probably 
insist on calling the police, thereby depriving me of your 
society. Women are impulsive, and when they are nurses 
they are particularly opposed to a man’s enjoying himself. 
I’m enjoying myself now.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Jerry sarcastically. “But if 
your house is heated, why ain’t you in it?” 

“Ah, there we come to the nub of the thing,” the other 
responded with great animation. “I’m what is vulgarly 
called a lunger and I’m taking the open-air cure. I’ve been 
here on this porch ever since the blithesome little birds 
caroled welcome to the spring and No, there’s noth- 
ing within your reach that you can throw and I’m still 
holding my—gat, did you call it?—under the quilt. Don’t 
make any rash movements, I beg. I was going to say that 
I have gained twenty-five pounds and lost every corn I 
ever had, including one very painful bunion.” 

“Fine and dandy!’ Jerry commented. “And now 
won’t you please call for your nurse or the police or fire 
department? I’d prefer the fire department if they brought 
the engine along.” 

‘All in good time,” the invalid assured him. ‘All in 
good time. I want to talk to you first. I rarely get a 
chance to talk unless I indulge in soliloquy. You see, when 
the weather was fine through the summer my friends 
dropped in quite often and sat down and let me tell them 
all about my symptoms, but, like the leaves, in the fall they 
dropped off one by one, so that now I hardly see anybody 
but the doctor, and he hasn’t time to listen to symptoms. 
Now this is all new to you and I know you'll be interested. 
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You might have it yourself some day, you know. As 
nearly’as I can see at this distance, you have the true con- 
sumptive’s finger nails. They need manicuring, too, if 
you'll excuse me. Then you are rather flat-chested. I’d 
like to take your temperature.” 

“You'd find it about thirty degrees below zero,” said 
Jerry. 

“With me, it began in the apex of the right lung,” said 
the invalid, with unction. ‘‘From there it spread rapidly 
until the whole organ was more or less involved. I devel- 
oped a hacking cough and became so emaciated as to bea 
mere skeleton. I had a temperature of a hundred and 
three at one time. My life was despaired of.”’ 

“Then a friend advised you to try old Doc Dingo’s 
double compound of wood alcohol, aniline, quinine and 
turpentine,” Jerry suggested derisively. ‘“‘You took two 
bottles and then took to your bed where you now are. 
Brother, I’m freezing. I’m glad if you're getting cured, if 


“‘How Do You 
Make Your 
Money, Jerry?’ 


you think you are, but I’d take it as a favor if you’d write 
me a letter about it instead of telling me now. It’s all of 
two o’clock in the morning and you ought to be asleep. I 
can’t hardly hold my eyes open. I'll bet the doctor 
wouldn’t approve of this a-tall.” 

“Never mind about the doctor,’’ said the other remorse- 
lessly. ‘I want to tell you what it was restored me to com- 
parative health. Milk and eggs, olive oil and open air. I 
swallow six raw eggs and drink two quarts of milk and a 
quarter of a pint of olive oil every day between meals. If 
it hadn’t been for that and the fresh air I’d have been dead 
long ago.” 

“There’s no accounting for tastes,” remarked Jerry 
with a shudder. “Personally, I’d sooner be dead than fill 
myself up with any such as that.” 

“You wouldn’t,” the invalid contradicted. “You'd get 
interested in your case, as 1 am. My temperature is now 
nearly normal and my pulse entirely so. I can sit in an 
armchair for an hour or two without undue fatigue and I 
am promised a little more exercise than the limits of this 
porch afford as I continue to improve. Now I want to tell 
you a little about the nature of this disease, which differs 
widely in various cases. The symptoms a 

Jerry lost consciousness at this point. The drowsiness 
that comes upon unfortunates lost in a snowstorm, before 
they lay themselves down in a drift to sleep eternally, had 
seized him. 

How long the blissful oblivion lasted Jerry could only 
guess by a faint light in the east that might have been the 
“false dawn. He’ perceived that after the book hit him on 
the head. 
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“TI believe you’ve been asleep for the last h 
said the invalid reproachfully. “‘Now look he 
you go now will you give me your profession 
honor to return tomorrow night—or perhaps I 
tonight?” a 

“T will not,” Jerry answered firmly. ‘“‘Shoot 
at my old gray head, but I’m no visiting n 
tion. Shoot! I’m going anyway.” 

He arose stiffly. His host made no attempt to 
but only stifled a yawn beside his automatic, 
tucked the weapon beneath his pillow. 

“Sorry you can’t stay longer,” he said eo 
“Perhaps you'll change your mind though. 
the steps! I’ll keep the light until you are sa 
them. Good morning—and remember that y 
ways be welcome.” F 

Jerry found something in the pocket of his oye 
enabled him to drive the car home. He slept 
around and got up after that r 
to search for Gabe the Wop in 
tomed haunts. Without succes 
which was lucky for Gabe, for. 
his rule and carried a gat with 
hunt. 


The sun was sinking behinda 
bank in the west, Jerry was s 
tice. It was time to think ab 
and a lodging for the night. 1 
house in sight over the rise of 1 
and smoke was proceeding fro 
ney. Fire and food, that | 
somebody. At the moment, 
fairly warm with the exercise 
The comparative mildness of 1 
days was only another instanee 
and the sun brightened thin 
with the sun down and perh 
change in the weather, a colt 
snow, the shelter of a jail mi 
come a thing to be desired 
stretch. It would have been a 
they had nabbed him at Cl 
lucky get-away, Jerry called 
was! 

And with two grand in his” 
if only he had hung onto thi 
had certainly been the pri 
Those big-mitt birds on the Pi 
Cleveland had looked like th 
to him, and he had flattered | 
he looked like the real thi 
They had had the drawing- 
car and were just throwing d 
the porter. A friendly little 
fifty-cent limit at the star 
that 

It was the hooch that ha 
put up the holler, and it wa 
that kept him playing long 
discovered that he was inaa 
If he had not pulled that be 
them think they were due f 
the first stop, they wouldn’t! 
him out on the platform of 
tion car, where he had gone 
of cold air to cool his heated 

“Tt was just a joke, my dear feller,” the 
said. ‘Of course we had no intention of } 
money, had we, boys?” 

And the next thing the arm that was acros 
in such a friendly way shifted to his throat a 
in a strangle hold, while the two other guys fri 
helped throw him off the car. But for that fe 
would have been at Wogan a couple of hours 
least the four ten-case notes that had been tu 
his vest pocket and his suitcase. Well, when 
got that paper sorted out there might be a 
sized wad to split. 

‘‘Post-mortems never helped any guy 2 
muttered as he mended his pace. “There's 
tween me and Dan but a little time and distan 
body’s liable to come along and give me a lift 
sine. When I get back to li’l’ old New York 
lost much but my kit of tools. I wonder} 
doing.”’ 

He reluctantly dismissed Bessie from 
minutes later to consider the house that he ¥ 
ing. It was trimmer, neater and newer tha 
run of roadside farmhouses. It had evidently 
within the past two or three years; the shingl 
were flat and even and stained green; one 
porch was latticed and interlaced by a now 
an earth-filled washtub, festooned with W 
and bristling with geranium stalks, had its § 
alternately green and white and was balancé 
stump in the center of a patch of yellowi g le 
(Continued on Page 46) a 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
have looked pretty nifty before the frosts. Behind the 
house were the big red barn and the outbuildings and close 
to them a stack yard. 

“Well fixed!” was Jerry’s thought. 

Standing before the gate of the picket fence, he could see 
no human being about the yard or barns, but a large mon- 
grel dog lay on the porch, growling tentatively. Jerry 
didn’t mind dogs as a general thing. He had a way with 
them that he had cultivated as a matter of business. He 
laid a hand on the gate and opened it, and the dog in- 
stantly sprang up and ran to meet him, barking ferociously. 
Jerry walked up the path without a sign of hesitation or so 
much as a glance at the beast, which, disconcerted by this 
indifference, fell in behind him, sniffing critically, but not 
even growling. The front door opened and a comfortably 
stout but hard-faced middle-aged woman appeared in the 
opening. She wore a clean gingham dress and a violently 
violet sweater and owlish horn spectacles, through which 
she surveyed Jerry with marked coldness. Jerry raised his 
hat with an air. His hat had escaped the pool and was 
quite a creditable sky piece. 

“Good evening, ma’am,” he said in his softest and most 
ingratiating tone. ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to tell me if 
I am on the right road to Wogan?” 

“Wogan!” answered the woman. ‘‘Huh! Well, I sup- 
pose you are, but the first place you’ll come to is Pendle- 
ton. You can ask again there.’’ She began to close the 
door. 

“‘One thing more, ma’am, if you please,” said Jerry 
quickly. “I notice that you’ve got a well at the back. 
Would there be any objection to my gettin’ myself a 
drink? I don’t think you’ll miss what I take, although I 
certainly am dry.” He smiled as he said this for fear that 
she might take him seriously. 

“Go ahead and drink all you want, 
but in no hospitable tone. 

The door swung and closed with a snap. Jerry went 
back to the well, let down the iron-bound bucket and drew 
it up brim-dripping. A tin cup stood on the curbing and 
he filled it and drank with marked moderation and then 
filled a shallow earthen dish for the dog. As he did this, he 
became conscious of espial from the kitchen window and he 
carefully rinsed the cup and replaced it. He then went to 
the kitchen door and knocked. The same woman opened it. 

“T couldn’t leave without thanking you for that de- 
licious drink,’ said Jerry, with his brightest smile. “I 
certainly needed it.” 

“You didn’t drink much,” said the woman. 

“No,” replied Jerry. “To tell you the honest truth, 
ma’am, I was more hungry than I was thirsty; but a per- 
son can stand going without food as long as he can get 
water to drink. Some of these fasters and hunger strikers 
stand it over a month without eating, and so far it hasn’t 
been over twenty-four hours since I took nourishment. 
They say the first few days are the worst. Anyway, I 
guess I can go a while longer if I have to, now that I’ve 
had that drink, thanks to your kindness, ma’am.” 

He had been watching the woman’s face closely for 
some sign of interest or relenting, but her expression re- 
mained grim as ever. Sighing pathetically, he bowed, and 
turning away, resumed his hat. It was a singularly sad 
departure, for through the half-open door he had seen a 
cookstove upon which was a pan of fried ham that mingled 
its own delectable odor with that of coffee freshly made. 
Jerry’s mouth watered, but he had his own pride, and to 
beg for food outright, he was ashamed. 

“Are you hungry enough to eat bread?” asked the 
woman. 

Jerry’s smile was radiant as he faced about. 

“Honest, I’m hungry enough to eat your dog, ma’am,” 
he replied. 

“Then wait there for a minute,” said the woman, and 
shut the door. 

Jerry controlled an impulse to execute a double shuffle of 
delight. You never could tell about these dames. This one 
had a heart, but naturally she had to be careful about 
strangers, alone in the house. Some of these bums might 
come along with their coarse work at any time, and how 
was she to tell? Wasn’t he the lucky guy! When things got 
to looking bad something always happened for the best 
before it got to the worst. Ham! Hot coffee! Boy! 

The door opened. 

“Here, take this, and don’t stop to eat it here—not 
unless you want my husband to catch you. If he sees you, 
you'll have sore bones—and he’ll be along any minute.” 

Jerry took the heel of stale bread that she thrust at him. 

“Ts your husband jealous of you?” he asked impu- 
dently. ‘I shouldn’t think he would be.” 

ee You ” 

She flounced about, her face scarlet and wrathful. Jerry 
had a sort of presentiment that he acted upon instantly. 
Even so, the missile, whatever it was, hurtled by his head 
not a yard away before he had turned the corner of the 
house. He was well on his way to Pendleton before the 
woman arrived at the gate, but he could hear her trying to 
induce the dog to take up the chase. Then the sounds died 
away. 


” 


said the woman, 
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“You're a gentleman—I don’t think,” Jerry told him- 
self reproachfully. “You're a grateful guy—like heck you 
are, insulting a lady who had just given you food when you 
were hungry! She didn’t have to give you anything, did 
she? Pity her husband didn’t come along right then and 
beat you up!” 

He was truly ashamed of himself. Still, the disappoint- 
ment had been bitter. He looked at the bread. It was 
season-checked with deep cracks. He tried his thumb nail 
onitsadamantine surface. Enough tomakeaguysort! But 
that was no excuse for acting like a roughneck after accept- 
ing the lady’s charity. And it was food, at that. He broke 
off a morsel and chewed it as he walked. It tasted surpris- 
ingly good as it crunched between his strong teeth. Hada 
real flavor. What do you know! 

He had come to a bridge spanning a small stream and he 
descended the bank and found a comfortable place to re- 
cline, out of the wind that had sprung up with the going 
down of the sun. There he made his frugal repast, Fletch- 
erizing by necessity. 

“Why, bless her kind, womanly heart!” he ejaculated, 
apostrophizing Lady Bountiful. ‘This is all right—if there 
was only more of it. I’ve a notion to go right back and 
apologize. Well, maybe I’ll meet up with her as she’s 
shopping on Fifth Avenue sometime, and I’ll square my- 
self. ‘Modom, pardon muh, but do you remember early 
last winter a tired and hungry wayfarer coming to your 
door and you feeding him with your own fair hands a 
chunk of your delicious bread? He may have seemed un- 
appreciative at the time, but he’s a guy that never forgets 
a favor. Yes, modom, I am that guy. I wasn’t wearing 
diamonds that day, nor driving a car like this one here, but 
I’m him. How about stepping into the bus with muh and 
letting my shofer drive us to the Ritz for some food?’”’ 

He gathered the last crumbs of the bread into his palm 
and licked them up. His hunger was far from appeased, 
but he felt better—until he tried to rise and realized the 
stiffness of fatigue that had seized upon his limbs. He 
made another effort and scrambled up the bank to the 
road. There the wind struck him, and it was no soft sum- 
mer zephyr. The darkness was thickening and he could see 
no haven of rest before him. 

“Got to get a wiggle on,’ he murmured. “This is no 
night for camping out without blankets.’’ He thought of 
the lonely lunger beneath his eider down, snug and warm, 
if lonely, and he envied the poor devil. “Well, girlie, ’m 
getting nearer to you all the time—every step I take.” 

He whistled a march tune and forced his unwilling legs 
to keep time with it, but within less than a mile the whistle 
died out and his feet dragged in spite of him. He kept 
doggedly on, however, until he began to stumble over the 
most inconsiderable inequalities in the road, and then he 
dropped, exhausted, and rested until the chill of the wind 
started him off again. He repeated this disheartening pro- 
cedure two or three times before he saw a light twinkling 
in the distance. Hah! 

“Come right in, friend! Why, certainly you can stay 
all night, and welcome. Nomoney? Forget it! Why, you 
look frozen! Wife, get the spare room ready and see that 
there’s plenty of cover for the bed. Draw up to the stove, 
friend, and warm yourself. How about a little hot coffee? 
Trouble? No troublein the world. Had your supper? No? 
My goodness, that’s too bad; but we’ll have something for 
you in a pig’s whisper. Don’t talk about being obliged. 
We don’t have company often and it’s a treat to us!’” 

A less optimistic forecast than this occurred to Jerry as 
he got nearer to the light. The woman who had given him 
the bread would have telephoned all the neighbors along 
the road, telling them about the insulting young tramp 
who was headed their way. That’s what you get for for- 
getting you are a gentleman! Probably a shotgun standing 
in the door corner waiting for him, or wham! with a club 
before a guy got a chance to open his mouth. 

“T guess I gotta take a chance though,” Jerry told him- 
self. ‘‘I’m—just—about—all—in.” 

He reached the house, although he had doubted his 
ability to get so far, and it was a house, the light coming 
through an uncurtained window through which Jerry 
peered at a brawny, ill-favored man smoking a corncob 
pipe and reading a newspaper. At the other side of the 
table, a lean, sallow woman rocked in her chair as she 
darned a remarkably large and particularly ugly sock. The 
furniture of the room was poor and scanty; the checked 
red tablecloth was worn through in many places and torn; 
the wick of the tall glass kerosene lamp was badly trimmed 
so that a thin streak of ascending flame smoked one side of 
the chimney. There was a stove, indeed, but it was dull 
and rusty and its pipe was battered. It was hard to 
imagine that it radiated heat. An uninviting interior, if 
not forbidding; and as for the people—mean mouths, both 
of them had; and, sure enough, there was a telephone on 
the farther wall. 

“T’ll try the barn,” Jerry thought, edging stealthily 
away. 

Pitch-dark in there, and Jerry’s flash with the rest of his 
kit where he had left it in Cleveland beside the rifled safe! 
Not a match to his name and too risky to strike one if he 
had it! Strong ammoniac odors; chewing sounds, as of 
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horses feeding; a stamping of a hoof and the rasp ¢ 
drawn through a manger. Jerry’s outstretched 
plored cautiously and encountered a rough-surfa 
of wood, another one like it, a foot above, and 
foot below. This would be the stairway leadij 
haymow. Up Jerry went warily, and warily, f 
gaps in the flooring, trod half the length of the bs 
he came to what he sought—a heap, a mountaiy 
grant hay; hay into which one could burrow like 
terrier, sweet-smelling hay for mattress, pillow 
let, a soft, springy resting place for wearied 
luxuriously relaxed, while one could feel a grateful way 
stealing gradually through one’s chilled body a 
scent of clover and timothy creeping through 
to the brain, drugging it to blissful forgetfulness 
cruel world. 

“T’m a lucky guy!” sighed Jerry, and was i 
asleep. 


No dulcet sounds awakened the wayfarer wher 
came; it took the hoarse roar of a human voice exp 
anger in terms of fluent profanity to arouse him 
slumber. A few minutes before, the boards of the 
had creaked and thudded under a heavy tread anj 
bright steel prongs of a two-tined fork had stabbet 
hay only a few feet from his legs, but he had slum 
Lucky for him that he was well covered and that hiss 
was snoreless! The farmer was in a bad humor m 
time, but particularly so before breakfast. 

“Stand over, you bling-dumoxed, dod-goll 
snock!’’ came the bellow from below. ‘Keep yc 
swithered tail still or I’ll twist it off, you bligger 
gullion!”’ 

A momentary silence indicated that the rem 
had been effectual. There followed a peculiar sou 
spat, spat-spat, spat-spat, as of liquid squirt 
receptacle. Jerry, sitting up, correctly guessec 
farmer was milking and instantly became conse 
aching void within him. The milking proceed 
for some minutes; spud-spud, spud-spud, spud. 
then suddenly there came the sound of a com 
scuffle, and then the voice of the farmer. 

“Bling-dummox your hide, take that, you gn 
wog-skimmer! Hannah! Oh, Hannah! Hanna-a4i 

“Well, what is it now?’”’ The answer was shril 
the tone acid and impatient. 

“That snup-zillooked calf has got ontied. 
tie him before I split his grad-blinged skull with th 

“Tie him yourself,’ Hannah replied. “Bust] 
you want to.” 

A crash, and then a bleat that seemed sudden 
an agitated mooing from the calf’s mother; mo 
Jerry tiptoed to the stair opening and looked do 
in a stanchioned stall, a calf on its haunches wit 
ing tongue and starting eyes being hauled by 
its neck to the barn door, the burly, ill-looking 
ing worse than ever as he hauled on the rope 
jerk took the calf over the barn threshold, ant 
threw the rope over his shoulder and bent p 
the tow. ” 

“Where did he put that milk?” Jerry wond 
that moment he saw it at the foot of the stair, 
make remarkably quick motions, could Jerry, 
some-of them now. The last brought the milk 
lips. Warm and rich, with a creamy foam on 
the three-gallon pail two-thirds full! Turning 
an eye on the approach to the barn, Jerry d 
than ever did Jamshid; then he drew breath and 
again. He was midway in his third draug 
judged it well to set the pail down and scurry 
der, which he did with the agility and swiftne 
pressed ape. Burrowed well back into the hay, he 
heard exclamations of surprise. Then, seemin 
milking was resumed, but it was of short dura ‘io 
he heard the highly embellished complaint of t 
turist on his way to the house. Applying an eye 
hole in the door of the haymow, Jerry saw 
house, and after a minute or two come out a 
his hands and face in a perfunctory manner @ 
bench. Then he went into the house. 

“Breakfast,” Jerry surmised. ‘I’ve had mine, 
so here’s where I duck.” 

Within three minutes he was walking briskl 
road to Pendleton. 


It is a curious paradox that infinity itself is bu 
ception and confession of finite mind. Mull th 
see if it isn’t so. All things within human ker 
metes and bounds, which, though constantly 
nevertheless exist in the present. Courage, patien¢” 
fulness are never infinite, and the philosophy that ” 
these qualities has its limit. # i 

“There was never yet philosopher that could” 
the toothache patiently.”  e 

And here’s another thought for the speculatiy 
How physical trifles can so prodigiously affect out 
ity and consequently our moral nature, so in fuer 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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NOW- 


_ Paige-Jewett Engineers Offer New Smoothness—New 


_ Ability-New Comfort—New Silence—New Beauty—and 
Perfected Performance 


trmanent 


re two weeks the motor-wise have 
that all this is true. These two 
he New Paige and the New Jewett 
ss a combination of qualities never 
»sroduced—permanent qualities. 
»power results have been engineered 
_ enlarging the motors. Yes, and 
; 


henew PAIGE 


445g gaa R RE GRRE EDS 


prsepower motor—3\4 x 5 inches 
‘erbalanced crankshaft 

«t chain with automatic take-up 
pe! valve gear 

bation of pistons 

ple-bearing wrist-pin construction 
y; interchangeable main bearings 
€ self-adjusting 4-wheel brakes 
led hydraulic) at slight cost 

£° size balloon tires 31 x 5.25 inches 
rz design for balloon tires 

e¢ng gear for balloon tires 

e, crowned fenders—extra strong 
y running boards—2 inches lower 
by styles—Touring, Brougham, 
a 


tanent satin lacquer finish in new 
; 
uvument board and window trim 
a »omfort positions 
y interior effects and appointments 
ling ease and riding comfort 
rmance and smoothness 
| eam Tourtne (5), $1175 
Lie Toure, $1290—Courx (3), $1310 
CTANDARD BrouGHam (5), $1385 
De Luxe Brovenam, $1525 
| Stanparp Sepan (5), $1545 

De Loxe Sepan, $1745 
prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


’ MOTORS—4-WHEEL 


without “speeding them up.”” Newsmooth- 
ness and silence have been created with 
costly balanced crankshafts and other en- 
gineering refinements. 

And—Fear No Follies—the motors are 
sixes. Because we, like the engineers of 
the world’s costliest motors, can find no 


abler, smoother, sturdier type. Inherently 
balanced, amply-sized for their jobs, they 
serve long and economically. 

Permanent performance! Jewett gives it 
to you in a car of convenient size. Paige, 
in a bigger car—with the added advantage 
of greater size and power. 
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Improved 70 h. p. motor—334 x 5 inches 

New dynamically balanced crankshaft 

New larger water circulating pump 

New increased radiator capacity 

Silent chain drive with automatic take-up 

Wheelbase 131 inches 

Rear springs over 5 feet long 

New design springs for balloon tires 

Snubbers at all four wheels 

Five balloon tires 33 x 6.75 

Perfected self-adjusting 4-wheel brakes 
(Lockheed hydraulic) at slight cost 

New steering gear for balloon tires 

New colors—gray and green 

More beautiful bodies 

New riding comfort 

New handling ease 

New performance flexibility 

New complete equipment included 
at these prices 


PHAETON (5 or 7), $2165—BrovuGHam (5), $2395 
SepaAn (7), $2840—SuBurRBAN LimousINe (7), $2965 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


‘The new JEWETT 


BRAKES—NEW BODIES—LARGER BALLOON TIRES 


The Promoter—Reported 


ILLUSTRATED 


HIS country has had 
TT: lot of good luck, the 

promoter began. 
Some of it, like the At- 
lantic and Pacifie oceans, 
is visible. Other instances 
arenot. For example, his- 
tory fails to record that at 
one time I intended to be 
President of the United 
States. My first job, gen- 
tlemen, was that of states- 
man, a call from the 
people, which I modestly 
accepted not long after at- 
taining my majority. 

As a boy, I had been 
very muchinterested in the 
machinery over at my 
father’s flour mill, so he de- 
cided to send me to a tech- 
nical school. I was 
graduated as engineer. 
The course, though not un- 
pleasant to me, was con- 
siderably less than 
thrilling. My enthusiasm 
during school days ran to 
athletics, fraternities, 
clubs and all that sort 
of thing. I liked all the 
boys and they quite natur- 
ally reciprocated the sen- 
timent. 

After graduating I returned to the small city in which 
we lived and waited for someone to come along and hire 
me to doengineering. Noone did. You may have noticed 
how few jobs come to the man who waits, be it ever so 
patiently. The public is regrettably absent-minded. 

Father was very proud of me and liberal with my allow- 
ance; I lived at home and took it for granted that in due 
time, in some miraculous manner, I should be employed 
to do engineering. 

At my father’s suggestion I joined the chamber of com- 
merce and two or three fraternal organizations of which he 
was a member, and proceeded to be a good mixer. That 
was never difficult for me; in fact I enjoyed it very much. 
Still no commissions came. After five or six months I 
began weighing matters seriously and the thought oc- 
curred to me for the first time that there wasn’t much 
engineering going on around that neighborhood. On the 
whole, it didn’t seem probable that there ever would be any. 

There was a small water-power site in the river about 
two miles above the town, but everyone knew about it, so 
apparently there was no need of my blowing the town fire 
whistle to spread the glad news. However, I wondered 
why some group of prominent citizens like the chamber of 
commerce didn’t bestir itself. Father said that several 
proposals had been submitted by contracting firms, but 
none found favor. All of them called for a county bond 
issue and that promised political difficulties. Whichever 
faction favored a bond issue would find itself opposed by 
the rival faction. Bonds could be voted only by a two- 
thirds majority and would probably not carry at an elec- 
tion in the face of active opposition. If such a proposal did 
fail, the faction behind it would be defeated, in all prob- 
ability, at the ensuing general election. That was not a 
very promising situation for a young engineer. 


The Silent Route to Popularity 


EFORE I had been out of college a year I was asked 

to become a candidate for the state legislature. You 
would be astonished to know how many young men with 
just such qualifications as I then possessed are elected 
to state legislatures. All factions agreed that I would 
be an excellent lawmaker; or perhaps I should say a can- 
didate certain of election. Anyway, on the advice of my 
father, I accepted the call and plunged into a political 
career. Frankly, I enjoyed the experience and very soon 
decided that I was cut out for just this sort of work—if 
it could be called work. 

The general election was held in November; and, armed 
with a certificate of election, I went off to the state capital 
in the following January to attend my first session. Well, 
gentlemen, it was funny. I had not the remotest idea what 
I would do there, so I began by listening. I may say right 
here that I never did make a speech. Strange to relate, 


The First Time I Ever 
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Saw Father Wink in That Manner I Thought There Was Something Wrong With His 
Eyelid and That it Fell Involuntarily 


this counted enormously in my favor. I was continually 
granting my allotted time for speaking to others. They 
were almost ready to weep on my shoulder so great was 
their gratitude. 

Let me describe a typical situation of the sort that would 
make me a lifelong friend. There would be in the capital 
a delegation of twenty or thirty or even a hundred citizens 
from one community. Perhaps they had come to see the 
Department of Education about a ruling affecting local 
schools. While in the capital they would visit the gallery 
of the House. Now if we were working under a rule limit- 
ing debate on a pending bill, it would usually happen that 
the legislator who represented our visitors had already con- 
sumed all his time. I would grant him my time and he 
was thus enabled to oblige with an oratorical exhibition 
while the home folks were looking on. He might or might 
not be an able speaker, but he always felt certain that he 
had made a good impression. 

During the course of the session little cliques and clans 
formed, as they always do, and every group interpreted my 
neutrality as friendly. Very often I would be requested to 
poll the House on a pending measure. There are seldom 
more than two or three men who can make such a poll 
accurately. Most of the members are unavailable because 
of their partisanship. I don’t mean to say that they de- 
liberately report misinformation, but they can’t get ac- 
curate statements from all of the members. It is necessary 
for such polls to be made in order to protect those members 
who have to be on the winning side for political reasons, 
or who will not vote in a minority because they are con- 
genital moral cowards. 

Well, I must not go into too much detail about my 
legislative labors, so-called, but I had to tell you a little 
about them in order that you might have a share in the 
astonishment I felt on learning that I was becoming one of 
the strongest men in the House. If I became interested in 
a bill, I could sometimes get influential men in several 
opposing camps to make speeches for it, thus ending all 
opposition. I knew about as well as anyone what was 
going on; and one day, to my utter astonishment, the 
governor sent for me to confer with him on the course of 
legislation. When we parted he said he would be glad to 
do anything he could for me within reason, and tried to 
draw me out on the subject of my personal political 
ambitions. : 

I walked out of his office through a thick haze which I 
have since analyzed. It was composed of three ingredients 
in equal parts—gratitude, delusions of grandeur and 
patriotism of the acutely sentimental variety. At the 
time, my ears were roaring, and a few minutes after de- 
parting I returned for my hat. I felt very humble—or 
thought I did—but as the haze cleared I could discern at 
a distance the glorious outlines of the Capitol dome in 
Washington. All the governor wanted was a harmless sort 
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aggregate their political strength was far greater than his 
own. The county officials wouldn’t stand for losing any of 
their power. In short, I had utterly ruined my political 
prospects in a little more than two weeks. After that I 
couldn’t have been elected to any state office. I was 
through. In order to clear up any lingering doubt the 
governor withdrew his offer. 

The pay of a legislator in my state, as in most others, 
was decidedly not a living wage. Our constitution 
framers evidently had not intended that young men just 
starting in life should make our laws. An allowance from 
my father had made possible my own valuable services, 
therefore I felt no desire to hang onto a badly crippled 
prospect for an indefinite period. However, taking stock 
of the situation, I decided that the credit side of the 
ledger was not entirely bare—I had made friends in a 
progressive group. I decided to quit politics and try to 
develop closer relations with that crowd. In it were 
possibilities for a young engineer. 

Resigning from the legislature, I went home and called 
together five men to discuss our local water-power site. 
What I really wanted to do was to outline a compre- 
hensive scheme for a whole string of dams extending one 
hundred miles up the river, but it seemed better to begin 
with one. 

I found several men enthusiastic on the subject of our 
local site, and then I selected my leaders just as I had 
been doing in the legislature. I make it a rule never to 
step into the spotlight. What I had learned in politics I 
felt sure would apply to this situation in equal measure. 
Another thing I had learned was that the merits of a 
proposal have weight with only a few. When as many as 
ten men are working toward a common end, you may 
safely estimate that not more than three of them are 
affected solely by accurate knowledge of the subject 
matter; the seven others have different motives. Some 
wish association with one or more of the leaders; others 
love a speculation; others necessarily follow blindly after 
successful men because they have no confidence in their 
own judgment. All sorts of motives enter and your 
bellwethers must be chosen accordingly. 


First Lessons in Promotion 


OW it isa strange thing, but true, that our town had 

never before thought of developing that water-power 
site with private capital. The total amount required was 
somewhat less than a million dollars, but this was long 
before the World War, and communities had not yet 
awakened to a realization of their wealth. No one had 
dreamed of a dam built by private capital—in our town. 
The Liberty Bond drives accomplished something not 
far short of the miraculous in disclosing to our small towns 
and cities just how much wealth they really had. 

After I had assembled the right group and escaped into 
the background, the leaders kept going higher and higher 
with their estimates of how much they could afford to 
invest. There is such a thing as arousing men’s pride of 
leadership so that they feel they dare not permit the 
project to fail. For a youngster without capital or 
prestige of his own, it is absolutely essential to bring out 
that sort of spirit. Necessarily then he must work through 
other men. If ever they see 
the promotion as belonging 
to the promoter, he is 
through. When the bell- 
wether I selected had 
raised his own quota for the 
third time one of my uncles 
said, “‘Boy, it looks to me 
like you’ve got a citizen 
hitched up.” 

That is just about all 
there is to success in most 
promotions. 

We couldn’t quite pledge 
the whole cost of the dam 
in stock, but we raised 
enough to assure success 
with the aid of corporation 
bonds which the contract- 
ing company placed for us. 

I shall leave out details 
about actual construction 
of the dam. I probably 
could have been named en- 
gineer, but felt that such a 
course was unwise in view 
of my lack of experience. 
I became a sort of liaison 
officer between the engineer 
and our board of directors. 
In that capacity I was able 
to do a great deal in the 
way of ironing out difficul- 
ties and explaining mis- 
understandings. At the 
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same time I served in a like capacity between the con- 
tractor and our board. I declined all salary for these 
sorvices, but obtained an agreement that after the dam 
was actually earning revenue I should receive a percentage 
contingent upon the measure of our success. This venture 
was, of course, an experiment. Frankly, I saw more cause 
for uneasiness as to the outcome than anyone else, and 
I didn’t want profit from failure. 

I have always—with one exception—made it a rule to 
arrange my plans for a promotion so that my fee or profit 
would be contingent upon success, or at least completion 
of the deal. Some very able and honest promoters work on 
a commission basis which allows them a profit regardless of 
the eventual outcome, put I prefer to work otherwise. I 
avoid such arrangements, not. on ethical grounds but 
because of the danger that they may throw me into the 
limelight while my work is in progress. The promoter, I 
think, does best to arrange so that there will be an inci- 
dental or indirect profit accruing to him from profits of 
operation. Everyone wants him to be paid, but they 
don’t like to face the clause providing for it every time 
they explain the proposition. Neither should a promoter 
ever work for thanks, or pretend that he is doing so. 
Demands upon the gratitude of others inevitably bring 
resentment. They also force the conviction that whoever 
makes such demands is a fool and a nuisance. In this 
promotion it was understood that if the dam earned 
revenue I was to have a percentage of it in return for 
managing the property. No one objected to that. More- 
over, they felt that I was working for nothing during all of 
the preliminary operations. -I was eventually placed,in 
charge of the completed plant with the gratitude and good 
will of all concerned. 3 

Now a dam equipped with machinery that generates 
power does not run itself. Neither do the buyers call for 
the commodity you sell. It must be offered to them at 
the place of consumption. We began with contracts for 
power, leaving the matter of lighting completely out in 
order to avoid conflicts with local public utilities. There 
was a gentlemen’s agreement for a truce on the matter of 
street lighting for the remaining period of the local 
company’s franchise, or three years. After that they 
would either buy their electricity from us or sell their 
plant to us, or we should be free to offer competition in the 
matter of a new franchise. 

It was obvious within three months after I took charge 
of the plant that we would earn a good profit. Our invest- 
ment was comparatively small, and on a plant of that type 
you mark off very little for depreciation. The work of sell- 
ing power contracts was delightful. Heads of other public- 
service corporations began taking notice of me. They said 
I had performed a very remarkable feat in going through 
all the wilderness of potential opposition to a project of 
this sort and that I was handling the public- 
relations end of our business magnificently. 

Most of these men were, of course, salaried 
experts under contract to their companies, and i 
they told me about the 
possibilities in this field 
formen who could do busi- 
ness without having 
rows. [joined one of their 
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a state convention. There I saw just how import 
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As the months wore on, however, my job gre: 
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lubricating oil. I arranged for the repair of stom 
and after the next storm I did the same thing. 
nue provided an ample salary and I couldn’t 
signing unless to accept a better position, but I 
bored to the point of exhaustion. It was necessa 
interests outside my work, so I began exploring other; 
sites farther upstream. j 


Prospects That are Hopeless 


ELL, you can see where that would lead. I} 
other dam—that is to say, the president of 
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own peace of mind and in convincing 
the men you start with. I am not saying 
this to be cynical. Business is necessarily 
done on that plan. Everybody hasn’t 
time to examine everything. It is a truism 
that we do business on credit. Well, the 
term implies faith in others as well as 
banking connections. The most trouble- 
some men to a promotion are not enemies 
but friends—enthusiasts who are not in a 
position to invest. They mean well, but 
they hurt. Men’s words are weighed in 
business by the amount they have put in. 
That often appears to be a ridiculous basis 
of judgment, but I have never been able to 
change it. 

You will observe, gentlemen, that I 
began promoting in a field with which I was 
familiar. A man ought always to remain 
in his own territory—and he can. If he 
knows just one line of business, that’s 
enough. Among my acquaintances is a 
young man with genius for the retail drug 
business, but he is a born promoter. He 
can determine, by what appears to me a 
sixth sense, where a drug store will succeed. 
He has had lots of experience. His stores 
are always beautifully and practically 
arranged. He knows how to establish 
such stores, but remaining in one for a long 
period irks him. As soon as a store is 
doing well he sells it. He makes about 
thirty thousand dollars a year and operates 
only in small towns. He never owns more 
than five stores at a time and often only 
one. 

I have operated with a great many 
different businesses in the capacity of pro- 
moter, but—with one exception—never 
until I understood them. I must tell you 
now about that exception. 

After completing the second dam I over- 
heard a conversation in which I was 
referred to as a successful promoter. The 
word sounded strange but interesting; 
perhaps I was a promoter. While I was 
still uncertain, two men came to me and 
announced with no hesitation that they 
were promoters. Since they were the first 
members of the tribe I had ever seen, I 
looked them over with great interest. They 
wished to interest me in promoting a new 
industry for the town in which I had just 
built the dam. They outlined their plan 
and showed me their prospectus. It was 
all very simple, businesslike and convinc- 
ing, so I joined them. We sold stock and 
collected the usual percentage as our fee. 


When the Oracle Spoke 


They constituted as interesting a team 
as a man could hope to meet. One was a 
colossal figure, handsome, cultured and 
pleasant, though he said less while selling 
stock than any other man I have ever met. 
People simply looked him over and bought. 
His partner was a midget by comparison, 
but full of nervous energy. He had very 
little education, but had absorbed the 
superficialities from his partner, whom he 
admired inordinately. The ‘little fellow’s 
sales ran just about twice those of his 
partner simply because he moved around 
faster. 

In the evenings—we three lived at the 
same hotel—our Adonis would drape his 
imposing form in a silk dressing gown, 
light his pipe and sprawl over a leather 
chair. The little fellow would fuss around 
him like a nervous housewife, offering 
matches, water and newspapers, all of 
which were accepted with barely perceptible 
nods for thanks. 

When he was entirely comfortable the 
big fellow would say, ‘“‘Harry, I’ll tell you 
how we can make a million dollars.” 
Harry would then look at me as though to 
say, ‘‘Don’t miss a word of this. It’s 
important.’’ And in justice to Adonis, I 
must admit that he had a remarkable 
mind. He was asort of business poet. The 
schemes were never impractical; some in 
fact were so remarkably feasible that I 
never forgot them. His one great obstacle 
was excessive fertility. Probably if he had 
not been so facile in invention he would 
have worked harder. Neither of these men 
had practical experience in any field in 
which they operated, though both were 
sincere and did their best. The big fellow 
had been principal of a country high school 
and the little fellow was a printer. 

We sold our stock, equipped our factory 
and were supposed to move on; but I 
lingered to see how the venture would 
come out. One of the smaller items of raw 
material required was a certain kind of 
hardwood. According to our prospectus it 
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would be very simple to use a substitute 
produced near the plant, but it turned out 
otherwise. They had to ship in those hard- 
wood parts, and right there the profit 
disappeared. It was a most regrettable 
error and I resolved never to commit it 
again. Moreover, this experience con- 
vineed me that I was not a promoter. I 
was ashamed of my ill-earned fees and 
wanted to get away. 

In that frame of mind it was easy to 
decide that the life of the pioneer was 
calling me; I would go West as my fore- 
fathers had done and develop new terri- 
tory—there was the field for a young 
engineer. So I set out for the Southwest, 
exploring Oklahoma, Texas and _ finally 
Mexico. 

I told myself at the time that I was 
looking for something that might interest 
an engineer, but what I was really looking 
for was something that would interest a 
promoter, as I can see now by checking up 
on my actions. 

In Oklahoma I found a wonderful tract 
of land that promised large profit in return 
for development work requiring only simple 
engineering skill. I took an option on this 
land and returned to my own state to 
interest capital. Not until I was on the 
train did it occur to me that the profit, if 
any, would necessarily result from coloniza- 
tion, and this was a distinct business about 
which I knew nothing. We would have to 
employ men to do that part of the job, 
and I had just seen enough to know that 
there were all sorts of colonizers. To put 
it bluntly, some were honest and some were 
not. I didn’t relish the idea of taking a 
chance. However, there was comfort in 
the thought that I might be able to interest 
men who understood such operations and 
could give competent advice. 


The Biter Bitten 


Among the bellwethers I selected for this 
promotion were three men well acquainted 
with Oklahoma lands and delighted with 
the price I had obtained in the option. 
They bought me out, lock, stock and barrel, 
without more ado, my profit being fourteen 
thousand dollars. 

Well, I thought that was pretty good, so 
I went on another scouting expedition. 
Instead of being a pioneer, I was now 
liaison officer between the last frontier and 
the effete Middle West. I also began 
studying oil geology and making a few 
inspections—Oklahoma was said to be a 
very promising field. My first adventure 
in that exciting business was not without 
humor, and I might add that it furnished 
another warning against promoting some- 
thing I didn’t understand. I took an 
option on a large tract of land because I 
saw possibilities for agricultural develop- 
ment, but I had to acquire an oil well 
whether I wanted it or not. This well was 
being drilled and the owner would make no 
separate arrangement about it. I had to 
buy it. Although I didn’t want it, the 
gamble rather excited me. Wells were 
being brought in elsewhere and I itched to 
take a chance. 

This well, I was told, had been drilled 
to within a few hundred feet of the oil 
sands. Drilling would proceed under the 
contract already made without additional 
expense to me. So I took it. This was a 
larger deal than the preceding one; on my 
return I widened my acquaintance in the 
search for capital. We formed a syndicate 
of eleven men. I intended to manage the 
development work on that tract, and was 
eager to do so; but the other members of 
the syndicate got the oil fever and began 
buying one another out. Again I sold my 
interest at a profit. 

At the end of a month the driller reported 
that he had now gone to the depth called 
for by his contract and had found no oil. 
The two remaining owners out of the 
original eleven were so disappointed that 
they made another contract with him to 
drill deeper—quite a bit deeper, as I re- 
call. He resumed work and in a few days 
struck oil. 

I had returned to Oklahoma meanwhile, 
and went to see the well. On the day I 
arrived the man from whom I had pur- 
chased it committed suicide. The driller 
and I discussed this tragic event. Imagine 
my astonishment when the driller blandly 
informed me that the well had been drilled 
to the usual depth and declared a dry hole 
a week before I purchased it. The owner 
had paid this driller to go through the 


motions without actually drilling so that - 


he could sell the property to me—which he 
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certainly did, including a stiff price for the 
well. The driller merely kept his outfit on 
the location until he could report failure to 
the new purchasers and thus cover the 
fraud. For a few hundred dollars more 
than the former owner paid for this elabor- 
ate fake he could have contracted for 
enough real drilling to strike oil. Of 
course, he didn’t know that, however. He 
thought he was selling a dry hole at a good 
profit. A stroke of fool’s luck gave his 
victims an oil well and made the villain in 
the plot so mad at himself that he blew 
his brains out. 

To the driller it was all in the day’s 
work; it impressed him as mildly amusing. 
I thought it quite sufficient for a lifetime 
and never again touched oil. I continued 
my periodical trips to the Southwest, how- 
ever, buying titles or options and selling 
them. My profits mounted with the grow- 
ing proportions of these operations and I 
now launched into the most interesting 
work I ever did. Sometimes the tracts I 
bought comprised fifty thousand acres. 
The men to whom I sold rarely visited the 
properties in question. I came to them 
highly recommended and they depended 
upon my reports, which were descriptive as 
well as technical. 

With a property I always sold a complete 
plan for its development and these were 
valued very highly, because preceding 
reports of mine were known to be in suc- 
cessful operation. Middle-aged or elderly 
business men, the sons of pioneers, would 
grow star-eyed at the very mention of 
forests, streams, new roads, boat landings 
and all the vocabulary of pioneering. They 
couldn’t get away to experience the ad- 
venture in person, but it was great sport 
to look at the photographs, maps, plans 
and samples of rocks, wood, soil and native 
grasses. I didn’t realize it, but I was also 
under the spell and wrote in the romantic 
style of an explorer. The winning of our 
last frontier, gentlemen, was glamorous. 

I operated in Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, then Mexico—and finally I got tired. 
I had drawn all sorts of plans, but I had 
never personally put any of them into 
effect. Other men did that. I thought I 
wanted to wade in the actual streams, lay 
out ditches or see the timber cut down. I 
felt that I had been cheating myself. 
Before I realized it I had spent ten years 
interesting other people in my develop- 
ment schemes without ever having had 
charge of one. So I decided I would rest a 
year and then pick something a little 
larger, a little more exotic, perhaps more 
difficult than any I had yet encountered, 
and that one I would handle. 

By this time I had a very wide acquaint- 
ance among men of affairs throughout the 
Middle West and to a slight extent in the 
East. I decided upon a year of very 
leisurely travel over the country, and by 
way of preparation set about obtaining 
letters of introduction to men in the various 
cities I intended to visit. As I said before, 
I like people and especially enjoy the 
atmosphere of a club. The more I thought 
about it, the more pleased I was with the 
prospect of just loafing away a year, meet- 
ing people and hearing them talk about 
different sorts of businesses and industries, 
especially those with which I had never 
come in contact. 


A Cooperative Venture 


I was playing bridge one rainy afternoon 
with a group of acquaintances in a club in 
Indianapolis. The three other players 
talked from time to time about a man 
whom they called Tom. It seemed that 
several members of this club had financed 
a small fertilizer plant for Tom and that 
he knew a great deal about the production 
end of that business. The competition in 
the selling end, however, is very keen. He 
thought he had a superior product and was 
able to give expert advice about the use of 
it, but he had not been able to sell it. 

One of the men present was a banker; 
and, as usual, he now had the abandoned 
plant on his hands. Up to that time I had 
done very little business with bankers. In 
order to cultivate his acquaintance I 
volunteered to make an investigation; it 
seemed to me that a man with the standing 
of the person they referred to as Tom 
probably was no fool, even if he had failed. 
I went to the truck-gardening territory for 
which the fertilizer was intended and talked 


‘to the men Tom had expected to buy it. 


Farmers, of course, resent the necessity for 
spending money on fertilizer, consequently 
they quarrel a great deal about the price 


many tenants. 
to be run on a codperative bag 
stockholders could buy fertilizer, 
profits, if any, were to be distribut 
liked that. 

It was easy to find a manage 
the formulas for mixing the 
with the plant. When I last he 
enterprise it was still a suce 
I have noticed that codperatiy 
not grow in proportion to th 
The owners usually will not pay 
manship; consequently they doi 

This adventure definitely laun 
a promoter. My banker frien 
garded me almost as a mem 
organization. That was an @ 
solidations. So is the present ¢ 
of consolidations, but they 
paratively newer then. Banl 
having difficulty with custom 
principal weakness was that their 
were growing too fast for th 
beginnings. 

“T shouldn’t think that would 
them,” the artist interrupted. 


Outgrown Capital 
Ah, but it does. Very few busine 


ness on a capital of twenty-five f 
Moreover, nearly every man visu 
business up to certain proportions, hi 
beyond. If it outgrows his mental) 
he may blow up. Very few busi 
have remarkable ability in more 
or two departments of their e 


mental picture. 
crease their output and sales 10 
without increasing their net p 
manufacturer whose heart is int 
duction end is prone to alternate 


of extravagance. 
pansion—not booms—during © 
tional trade and industry ade 
proportions, or ideas of size, 
failures. 

The banks were struggling wi 
this problem. I brought abo 
number of consolidations and 
tions. It was very interesting. 
a little nest of small plants all i 
industry were locked in a life 


one another, so the only remedy 
me to acquire two or three of the 
ments and rearrange the pers¢ 
bitrarily, at the same time giving 
benefit of operation on a larger s¢ 
these deals I was often granted e 
credit by the banks, out of all. 
to my assets. | 
These operations took me t0 
twelve cities. Work of this kind) 
done by very few men, but the |} 
problems are usually simple. Bani) 
real business men know exa 
needed, but they don’t always h 
available who can handle the t! 
human relations involved. 
My basic asset was and is that | 
kinds of people. They don’t seem tf 
my nerves in the manner that’ 
heard other men describe after 2 
day. I mention this blessing with!" 
because it is a heritage. I cannot’ 
I developed it. However, it cal 
veloped. Nearly every man I kno!’ 
pained by enforced contact with tf 
homo classifies or tags individuals |" 
faults, frailties, oddities, and ¢” 
their deformities of body or mind.” 
one of the most unfortunate habits 
could possibly fall into if he has? 
with a considerable number of pel!’ 
is just as convenient to rememp(y 
by recalling the characteristics UP |, 
you are going to depend. Why, for 
should the name Smith suggest @ 
a tomato when you could just_ 
(Continued on Page 129 
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Comparison Further Shows 


HUDSON-ESSEX 
World’s Greatest Values 


Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 


Being the world’s largest builders of six-cylinder closed cars permits Hudson-Essex to 


give values beyond all comparison. 


Economies in manufacture and the experience gained in three years’ concentration on 
closed cars have resulted in the best cars and the lowest prices of our history. 


Despite the fact that Hudson-Essex have alone offered closed car comforts at open car 
price, their real appeal has been the brilliant character of their performance. 


With the Famous Super-Six 


Hudson has the famous Super-Six chassis. Its motor solved the 
problem of smooth performance. It increased motor and car life 
to the extent that thousands of cars having service records exceeding 
a hundred thousand miles have cost hardly anything for repairs or 
overhauling. The Super-Six was created by Hudson, is patented 
and belongs exclusively to Hudson. 


Essex is built on the Super-Six principle, by Hudson workmen in 
the Hudson shops. ‘These two cars alone have its advantages. In 
quality they are alike. Both are easy riding and easy steering. 
Their unfailing reliability and economy are known everywhere. 


Note the prices at which Hudson and Essex closed cars are sold. 
Think of their values in good looks, in the way they retain their 
attractions and the little attention and cost required to keep them in 
first class appearance and condition. 


They have reduced car costs for thousands. They afford advan- 
tages to be found only in costlier cars, and yet their cost is but little 
more than cars whose sole appeal is price. 

. 


Hudson-Essex are the World’s Best Buy. Comparison shows 
that. Sales prove it. 


Note These Prices 


They are below all comparison 


HUDSON 


On the famous Super-Six 


COACH... .°1345 
SEDAN (ess.) 1795 


SEDAN (.) 1895 
ESSEX 


Built on the Super-Six Principle 


COACH.....°895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


RGEST SELLING 6-CYLINDER CLOSED CAR IN THE WORLD 
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ever meet up in France?” he asked with a 
puzzled frown. “I’ve seen you some- 


where.” 
“He was in the Nuziére show,” the ser- 
geant replied. “ Harry, here,’’ he went on, 


turning to Laidlaw, “went over to the 
Germans then. They put him in a special 
cage in the Berlin zoo. ’S’matter, Harry?” 

England had uttered a startled grunt 
and had pushed back his chair. He half 
rose, glaring at the stiff face of Laidlaw, 
and reseated himself slowly. Then he looked 
out of the window with expressionless eyes 
and replied blandly, “‘Nothing.”’ 


“‘Suppose,”’ Laidlaw said desperately to 
the proprietor, ““you show me where I’m 
to bunk.” 


“You can have my room tonight,” 
England interposed smoothly, getting to 
his feet. “Bring along your saddlebags 
and I’ll show you where it is.” 

A patch of sunlight brightened the bed- 
room’s dusty carpet and England stood in 
it, his back against the door. 

“T’ve seen you before,’ he said simply. 

“T don’t remember,”’ Laidlaw lied, white 
lipped. 

“TI do,” the other replied, running a 
finger over the scar on his scalp. “I re- 
member real well.” 

From the porch below came the mutter 
of conversation, and then a laugh. Laidlaw 
cleared his throat. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Oh,” the other said, half to himself, 
“the things I was going to do to you if we 
ever met, you yellow, squealin’ pig! And 
now—it ain’t worth it. Only’’—his eyes 
narrowed and his voice rang like metal— 
“you're going to get out of this outfit. It 
ain’t the place for your sort. I’m going to 
take it out of you with my fists before you 
go. I’ve a train to catch or I’d start in 
now. Listen! If you’re here when I get 
back I’m going to half kill you. Then you 
can resign and nobody’ ll know why. If you 
run out while I’m gone I’m going to see 
that the troop, and headquarters, and the 
folks in your home town knows. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes,” Laidlaw replied mechanically. 

He slept that night, the black slumber of 
the worry-sodden, and woke to find De- 
laney standing at the footboard, grinning 
at him. 

“It’s a nice morning for a war,’’ the 
sergeant said. ‘Old Calamity Bill just 
woke me up to tell me I was going to be 
killed. Gaston’s comin’ down the river, 
kid, four days ahead of time. Better get 
up. It seems,’ Delaney went on while 
Laidlaw scrambled into his clothes and 
shaved sketchily, “that Gaston jumped the 
reservation when he heard his darlin’ 
brother had been indicted. He argues: ‘If 
’Fonse and I aren’t goin’ to run Lewisville 
any longer, why, i’m just goin’ to take it 
apart and throw it away.’ So he gets a 
crew of roughnecks together, grabs off a 
tug and comes down the river. They’re 
laying up over at the landing, Bill says. 
Probably by the time they get loaded, 
England will be back. Those lumberjacks 
have long thirsts and Harry had an idea 
something like this would happen, so he 
went in by train last night. He’ll be back 
sometime around noon. Anyhow, you’re 
goin’ to see life, kid. There’ll be a hundred 
big bozos for us to handle, all drunk and 
lovin’ a fight.” 

“Nice prospect,’ Laidlaw said through 
the lather. 

“Ain’t it?” Delaney agreed, ignoring 
the irony. 

Some hours later their horses paced for 
perhaps the twentieth time to the river end 
of the main street. The troopers drew rein 
where the thoroughfare ended. 

An inelined runway slanted down to a 
long narrow pier. Along the pier, on the 
runway and at its street end, men stood, 
talking surreptitiously and looking out over 
the river. 

“Nothing doing yet,’”’ Delaney said to 
Laidlaw, after searching the hazy upper 
reaches of the stream. ‘Hello, chief!” 

The commanding half of Lewisville’s 
police department detached himself from 
the crowd and standing at the top of the 
incline waggled his whiskers sadly. 

“Trouble,” he pronounced. ‘Nothing 
but trouble.” 

“Well,” said Delaney cheerfully, “we 
can stand a lot of it. There’s you and me 
and Trooper Laidlaw here and—where’s 
the other half of your force?”’ 
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“Elmer,” the chief replied spiritlessly, 
“has resigned. Come in this morning and 
quit, Says he’s got a wife and kids to think 
of. An’ don’t count on me, neither. I’m 
goin’ on my vacation.’ 

He chewed the cud of misery and spat 
upon the planking. A mutter and sudden 
movement stirred the watchers. Men ran 
to the pier’s edge and looked out across the 
water. 

“‘Something,”’ Laidlaw said, 
down the river.” 

“T’m goin’ on my vacation right now,” 
the chief of police announced, and de- 
parted. 

“Tt’s the tug,’’ Delaney said at last; 
“and it’s got a gang aboard. Well, we’re 
here to meet the guests, anyway.” 

The speck below the smudge of smoke 
gradually expanded and became indubita- 
bly a tug. Her outline was blurred by the 
men who clung to her like a bee swarm. 
Her pale blue stack was canted disreputa- 
bly to one side by the weight of passengers 
on her shoreward deck. The more cautious 
spectators began to detach themselves from 
the group on the pier and drifted back up 
the incline, looking over their shoulders 
and laughing nervously. The troopers’ 
mounts nodded their heads and champed 
on their bits. 

White floss spun from. the blue stack, and 
presently across the water came the hoot 
of a siren, followed by a distant howl of 
defiance. 

Laidlaw, watching, wondered vaguely 
why he was neither frightened nor thrilled. 
England would return that afternoon. 
Meanwhile nothing else mattered. 

“If anything starts,’” Delaney was mut- 
tering, ‘‘let me swing it. You’re the re- 
serves in this engagement, kid. If there’s 
real trouble and you have to wade in, give 
Hannibal his head. He’s worked in crowds 
before. They’re making too much noise to 
be dangerous, right now.” 

The tug was bearing in toward the pier- 
head. Clamor boiled up from her deck, a 
confusion of voices, cut through now and 
again by high drunken howls. A man ina 
bright-green shirt clambered to the top of 
the pilot house and yelled something 
through funneled hands. A roar of laughter 
followed. 

Tortured wood screeched as the tug slid 
along the pier’s end. Her passengers 
scrambled ashore, apelike. For an instant 
they huddled at the end of the jetty and 
then came trooping along its narrow aisle, 
whooping and gesticulating. Calked boots 
growled on the timber. Up the incline they 
poured, brilliant shirts and mackinaws 
gleaming in the sun. Then the front rank 
halted an instant and hushed its noise. 

Delaney grinned down at them from his 
nervous horse. The invaders hesitated 
while the man in the green shirt bawled at 
them from the pier below. A giant, whose 
red hair was partly concealed by a scarcely 
more vivid cap, shouldered through the 
reluctant crowd and swaggered out into 
the street, reaching for his hip as he came. 
The sergeant’s eyes squinted and his right 
hand moved ever so slightly, but he gave 
no other sign. He relaxed again as the 
lumberjack hauled a flask from his rear 
pocket and drained it, teetering on his heels. 
Then he threw back his head and howled, 
wolflike. 

“Move on,” 
his reins. 

The lumberjack leaped in at him, fling- 
ing the empty flask as he charged. It 
flashed in the sun an instant. Delaney’s 
gray felt hat flew off and he reeled over 
the saddle bow. As the man clutched at 
him the sergeant recovered and brought 
down his riot stick across the fiery head. 
The man dropped sprawling amid the 
splintered glass on the cobbles. 

Delaney wheeled his mount and turned 
a ghastly white and scarlet face toward the 
crowd. His hand was on his pistol butt. 

“Anyone else?”’ he asked, brushing the 
blood from his eyes. 

No one stirred at the incline’s head. Be- 
low, on the pier, green shirt was fighting 
his way through the jam, yelling madly. 
Delaney’s assailant groped his way to his 
feet. The sergeant ranged his horse along- 
side and gripped his prisoner’s collar. 

“Take hold,”’ he called to Laidlaw. With 
their captive between them they moved 
slowly away. ‘We'll get a little peace 
now,’ Delaney muttered, “‘until they find 
there’s only two of us in town.” 


‘Gs coming 


said Delaney, gathering up 


The vacation-faring police chief had 
locked the door of the town jail before de- 
parting, but Laidlaw, with a mighty kick, 
burst the lock. He and Delaney dragged 
their prisoner inside. He collapsed when 
they relinquished their grips upon him, and 
sat on the floor, staring blankly while Laid- 
law, at Delaney’s direction, searched the 
office desk for cell keys. He found none, 
but came upon several pairs of handcuffs. 
The troopers hauled their prisoner to a cell 
and shackled him to the cot it contained. 

“So far—so good,’”’ Daniel Delaney be- 
gan. Then his knees gave way and he 
pitched to the floor. ‘‘ Dizzy, that’s all,’’ he 
muttered as Laidlaw bent over him. “Be 
all right—one minute.” 

At length, when he made no effort to 
rise, Laidlaw carried him to the office and 
placed him in the chair, where he lay in a 
lax, scarecrow attitude while the trooper 
telephoned for a physician. 

“Nonsense,”’” Delaney whispered and, 
rising from the chair, swayed for an in- 
stant and then came down with a crash 
upon the desk. Dark drops spilled and 
spread on the blotter. The tethered pris- 
oner, reviving, thrashed about, bellowing 
obscenely. 

“Shut up,’ Laidlaw shouted, “or I’ll 
beat your head off.’ 

His voice quavered, but his words were 
convincing. The racket ceased. In the 
sunny silence outside, the troop horses 
stamped. A man came to the door of the 
house across the way and looked intently 
up the street. 

Laidlaw’s hands were wet and cold, his 
mouth dry and salty. This, something kept 
assuring him feverishly and vainly, was 
only another hideous dream. The spatter 
of water roused him. He went to the leaky 
tap, soaked his handkerchief and wiped the 
eaking blood from Delaney’s face. The 
sergeant’s eyelids flickered. 

“Ride herd—those roughnecks—be with 
you—few minutes,’’ he whispered. 

The jail door banged and Laidlaw 
jumped. A worn brown man with a worn 
brown bag entered, nodded to the trooper 
and went directly to Delaney’s side. Laid- 
law told him what had happened, gulping 
and stammering. 

“You hurt, too?”’ the doctor asked, look- 
ing at him sharply. 

“No,” the trooper answered. 

“F’m! Get some water.” 

He pulled open Delaney’s eyelids, ex- 
amined the gash on his forehead and ran 
paplonatory fingers over the close-cropped 
head. 

“Concussion,’”” he remarked. ‘‘Where’s 
that water? We’ ve got to get him out of 
here at once,” the doctor continued briskly, 
pouring something into the glass Laidlaw 
brought and holding the cloudy mixture to 
Delaney’s lips. “‘I just drove through that 
gang.at the head of the street. They’re 
about sure there are only two of you here, 
and they’re going to storm the jail.” 

Laidlaw nodded and the physician took 
a roll of gauze from his grip. Shadow 
touched him and he and the trooper looked 
up. At the window someone peered in 
through cupped hands—a bleak, lawless 
face half hidden in the beard that reached 
down to a shirt of vivid green. He grinned 
as his eyes met Laidlaw’s, and then van- 
ished. 

“LaBrie,” said the physician, clipping 
adhesive tape. ‘‘They’ll be coming, now 
they know who’s here. We’ll carry this 
chap out and I'll drive him off in my car. 
You can follow with the horses.” 

The far-off clamor of voices rose and 
swelled. 

“Quick! Here they come!” 

Laidlaw stepped forward and halted with 


a jerk. 

“Ah-h-h! Ah-h-h!” 

The hoarse sound rolled and rattled along 
the street, the lustful animal roar of the 
mob. This, then, was a dream. It must be. 
Laidlaw cringed and looked sharply about 
him like a trapped creature. 

“ Ah-h-h!” 

Delaney all at once pushed himself erect 
in the chair, though his head sagged and 
jerked with dizziness. Beneath the white 
turban of the bandage his face was a dead 


an’s. 

“Laidlaw,” he said Se as 
Break up that mob! Break 

“T_I—oh, God,” Laidlaw Pe fivied 


‘get out! 


‘and wept, the knuckles of his fist. pressed 


against his mouth. 


. January |} 


“They’ll kill you both,” the dor ¢ 
“Catch hold here, you. Hurry!” 

“Ah-h-h! Ah-h-h!’ 

Louder and nearer now. Wherey 
star shells and the earth-shakiy 
Laidlaw saw the troop horses at 
look up the street and prick fory 
ears. He took an uncertain step t 
door. 

“Come here,’ the little 
screamed, slinging Delaney’s am 
own shoulder. Then he let gO 2 
back, for the wounded man’s 
groped for aminute and now held 

cam staying here,’ Daniel 
ball Whee oa ‘Keep your han 

His head wavered crunk 
rested his wrist on the desk e 
his gun hand steady. 

“*Ah-h-h!” 


One must flee when men shou 
the doorstep the horses snorted, 
“‘Laidlaw,’’ Delaney cried hus 
his gun dropped to the floor and 
caught him as he fell forward 
David Laidlaw had given an ar 
of terror and had run out into 

“‘ Ah-h-h!. Ah-h-h!” 

They were not a hundred 
He saw the dust smoke upwar 
caught sight of him and start 
toward him. His foot found ag 
was in the saddle. One tug of 
he was safe. 

One must run away when m 
so. He heard the roll of swift hoe 
wind in his face. He was ch 
advancing mob that filled the g 
fence to fence. 

Then someone dived out of h h 
someone else fell and someone in 
plaid jacket was knocked over by 
His scream as he went down y 
and sharp, the only integral © 
whirling world where faces and 
sounds blurred and ran togethe 

Laidlaw was thrown agains 
mel when his horse stumbled. 
mal recovered, hands reached fo 
leaped up, clawing, to drag Le 
the saddle. Hannibal slewed hi 
about and kicked viciously; 
struck out with his forehoofs. 
has worked in crowds before. 
had told him that, long ago. 

This man pack ‘that gave to 
ribly was, after all, mortal. Yo 
of its members with a riot s 
vanished. Your horse struc 
and he screeched. 

A stone hit his bridle arm, - 
Another banged against his ril 
was blown away by an explosio 
and a warm redness half blinde¢ 

Hands, big frantically clute 
everywhere! Hands reaching fi 
The riot stick. Hands scrabl 
knee! The riot stick again. 

Hannibal swung about, lureh 
gered, keeping his feet by a mira 
law saw a house fly past with? 
women staring aghast from its’ 
Smash to the right with the ri 
to the left. These were the tl 
voices bred terror. Drive t 
them! Strike them down! K 

They were running. He s 
alone for an instant upon his sol 
Between his knees he could 
panting barrel rise and fall. 
blood-blinded eye on a tattered 
Then with a strange high scr 
in the spurs. 

There were no faces to str 
only hats and caps, with prot 
raised above them. He continue 
while he smote. Then, all at 
had him by the waist. Long 
were about him, crushing his 
his right arm to his side, slowly ¥ 
him from the saddle. He lost é 
Hannibal bucked and. almost ' 
Others were hastening to aid g 
The trooper fumbled desper 
numbed left hand. His fingers Be 
rough butt of his revolver. He br 
long barrel down across the aH 
pressed against his stomach. 
struck. Four times. He was free. 

He clutched the pommel and pt 
self erect again. There was no! 
before him. Instead, frightened } 
tled away. Others sat on the 
their heads in their arms, and Dé 
nibal, Gaston LaBrie lay wher 
fallen. (Continued on Pag’ e 56 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

Laidlaw followed the fugitives. Rocking 
in the saddle, tattered, bloody and breath- 
less, he drove them along the street to its 
end, and herded them down the incline to 
the pier. 

He forbore to follow farther when 
Hannibal, feeling wood beneath his hoofs, 
backed away, snorting. 

“Just as you please,” the trooper said 
aloud, and rode slowly back toward the 
jail. Blood was welling from his scalp. He 
looked down and found that on the left 
side his gray uniform coat had been ripped 
away from collar to skirt. His arm and 


worked up a grouch against him myself. 
Why don’t he have something to say to 
Mrs. Preble once in a while? 

And the next I know, he’s sayin’ it. He 
has stopped right under the chandelier and 
is starin’ up at it critical. 

“Edith,” says he, ‘‘the crystals are get- 
ting dusty.” 

Mrs. Preble gives sort of a shivery little 
start and looks up from her work. “Yes, 
Ames,” says she. ‘‘I must attend to them 
tomorrow.”’ 

I didn’t pay much attention at the time, 
but I’d no sooner finished breakfast next 
mornin’ than Chita comes out to say that 
I’m to bring in the tall stepladder and re- 
port in the drawing-room after I’ve taken 
Mr. Preble to the mill. 

“You don’t mean that high thing?” 
I asks. 

She says she does, and I lugs it in. It’sa 
twenty-footer and looks mighty teetery 
when it’s set up. “If I’m gonna climb that 
I’ll need a life net,’’ says I. 

“You needn’t worry, you're not,’’ says 
Chita. 

And when I gets back I finds all the in- 
side help mustered in the big room, every- 
body sort of fidgety and on edge. Then 
Mrs. Preble comes downstairs wearin’ a 
pair of new overalls and lookin’ pale and 
worried. 

“Ts everything ready—the hot soap 
suds, the rinsing water, the cheesecloth?” 
she asks. 

Chita tells her we’re all set. 

“Very well,’ says the little lady. ‘‘Gil- 
lan, I am going to ask you to hold the step- 
ladder for me, and if—if I should become 
dizzy, you—you must try to catch me.” 

“Excuse me,” says I, ‘‘but you ain’t 
never goin’ up that thing, are you?”’ : 

“Oh, yes,” says she. ‘‘I—I must. Now 
just a moment while I pump up a little 
courage.” 

“But why not let me?” says I. 

She shakes her head. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
know how to take the crystals apart,’’ says 
she. ‘‘No one does but myself. There! 
I am ready.” 

She stops bitin’ her lip and starts climbin’. 
Up and up she goes, almost to the top. 
Then she steadies herself, reaches out for 
the upper end of one of the ropes and begins 
unhookin’ it. Piece by piece she takes it 
apart, droppin’ each one careful into a 
padded tray and workin’ her way down, 
gradual. Then, while the maids are giving 
the things a bath and wipin’ ’em off, up she 
goes for another string. Say, it most made 
me dizzy watchin’ her sway around on the 
top of that spidery thing. Now and then 
she has to stop and grab the ladder with 
both hands while she gets her nerve back, 
but in a minute or so she’s at it again. 
After the third trip, though, she comes 
down almost blue in the lips. 

“TI must rest, I think,’’ says she. 

‘‘T’ll say so,’”’ says I. 

And it’s while she’s stretched out on a 
big couch that I gets more details from 
Chita. 

“‘Listen here,” says I. ‘“She’s gonna 
break her neck at that some of these times.” 

“T know,” says Chita. 
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ribs ached intolerably. A chill gripped him 
suddenly and shook him. 

He was vaguely conscious of guiding his 
mount through a crowd of men and women 
who shouted and stared at him strangely. 
He saw Harry England, dismounted, with 
one hand on the collar of a man in a green 
shirt, and passed on, unimpressed. 

Delaney lay in the tonneau of the physi- 
cian’s car. The doctor stood beside it and 
stared at the scarecrow who staggered up 
the jail steps. He followed and guided 
Laidlaw to a chair. He was still at work 
with bandages and iodine when England 
entered, propelling LaBrie before him. 


TEAMED UP WITH CHITA 


EVENING POST 


“No keys,” said Laidlaw dully. ‘‘ Hand- 
cuff him to a cot.” 

The doctor had departed when England 
returned from the cell. He was busy with 
a torn piece of gray cloth. Presently he 
detached something therefrom and held it 
on his palm. It was a little bar of ribbon, 
alternately striped with the scarlet of cour- 
age and the green of fame. 

“Gaston,” said Harry England, “was 
sittin’ regardless in the middle of the street. 
He was holdin’ his head with one hand and 
half your coat with the other.” 

“‘Listen,’”’ Laidlaw said doggedly through 
chattering teeth, ‘‘I want ——” 


Ey 
‘y 


(Continued from Page 34) 


‘““Couldn’t she train in some of the force 
to do the climbin’?”’ I asks. 

“She won’t let us try,’ says Chita. 
“Afraid we might not get the thing to- 
gether right. Old Maggie used to do it. 
She learned when she first came here, years 
ago. The Italians who put it up showed 
her. But two years ago she was so crippled 
with rheumatism that she couldn’t do it 
any more, so she taught Mrs. Preble, who’s 
been doing it ever since.” 

“How often?” says I. 

“Byery spring and fall,” says Chita. 

“But doesn’t Ames Preble know what a 
chance she’s takin’?”’ says I. 

“Him?” says Chita. ‘All he knows 
about Old Twinkly is that it’s got to be 
cleaned. He never stays around to see it 
done. I wish he would. I’d like to send 
him up that stepladder ‘once, with me 
somewhere near the bottom and nobody 
looking on.” 

And once more there’s that glitter in her 
eyes. 

“T believe you would give him a spill,” 
says I. “Eh? Is that her callin’?” 

It was. She’s ready for another trip, and 
I'll say she’s a plucky little thing. I don’t 
know how many times she went up and 
down durin’ the day, but it must have been 
near fifty, and it wasn’t until almost dark 
that the job was finished and Old Twinkly 
was hooked together again, all sparkly and 
shiny. 

Ames Preble hadn’t come home for 
lunch as usual, and Chita tells me it’s be- 
cause he hates to see the chandelier dis- 
mantled. But that evenin’ while I’m 
workin’ the radio for him he parades up and 
down under it, struttier than ever. Mrs. 
Preble has gone to bed with a sick head- 
ache. 

““Well!’’ says Chita, meetin’ me as I’m 
released. ‘‘Now you know why it’s a pest. 
I hope he enjoyed looking at it tonight.” 

““Seemed to,” says I. ‘ 

“The silly beast!’ says she. ‘‘And next 
spring we’ll have to go through all this 
again.” 

“‘She must kinda dread it,” says I. 

“Dread is the word,” says Chita. ‘“‘It’s 
something that hangs over her. I believe 
she knows that sometime she’s going to fall 
and break an arm or a leg—perhaps her 
neck. She worries about it. That’s why 
she’s so thin and nervous. But she knows 
how much pride he takes in the thing, and 
she thinks it’s her duty to keep on. It’s 
going to be the death of her, though, that 
Old Twinkly Pest.” 

“Might,” says I. 
couldn’t smash it.” 

“What?” says she, grabbin’ me by the 
arm. 

“Tt’d make a swell crash, eh?” I sug- 
gests. 

For nearly a minute she stands there 
starin’ at me, her dark eyes widenin’ at 
first and then growin’ narrower and nar- 
rower. Then the next thing I know I’m 
bein’ hugged and she has one of her soft 
cheeks against my chin. 

“You’re a good pal, Rusty,” says she. 

“How good?” says I, tryin’ to complete 
the act. 


“Pity somebody 


But she turns her lips away. ‘“‘I’ll show 
you sometime,” says she. “Perhaps to- 
morrow night.” 

It was something to look forward to, and 
sure enough, after dinner that next evenin’ 
I gets the word. 

“Would you do something for me, 
Rusty?” she asks. 

“Would 1?” saysI. “Anything short of 
murder.”’ 

“Then wait until after eleven,’ she 
whispers. ‘‘Come up the back stairway in 
your stocking feet. I’ll have the door un- 
locked and I’ll meet you at the top of the 
stairs.) 

“Say, that listens risky,” says I. 

“Bah!” says she. ‘‘They’ll all be asleep. 
And, Rusty! Bring a monkey wrench 
with you—a big one.” 

Well, I’d never gone courtin’ with a 
monkey wrench before, but Chita gave me 
no chance to ask any more questions, Be- 
sides, I’d have come with a fire extin- 
guisher or a basket of eggs if she’d said so. 
All I was thinkin’ of about then was one of 
them long lingerin’ tasty ones such as she’d 
given me before. 

So at eleven I’m doin’ the sleuthy ascent 
up the back stairs, my shoes in one hand 
and a number five pipe wrench in the other. 
ee waitin’ at the top with a pocket flash 

ight. 

“You brought it, didn’t you?” she 
whispers. 

*‘Sure!”’ says I. ‘“‘Who you want me to 
bean with it?” 

“Come,” says she. 
way.” 

She tows.me up another short flight to a 
sort of attic and then opens what looks like 
a closet door. Inside is an unfinished air 
space that I judge is over the main part of 
the house. It ain’t even floored, but there’s 
some boards laid over the timbers, and by 
stoopin’ we could walk along. 

“What the blazes?”’ says I, as she stops. 

‘‘Here!’’ says she, pointin’. ‘‘See if you 
can unscrew those nuts.” 

I didn’t get it at first, but finally, after I 
saw this two-inch steel rod stickin’ up 
through a beam, with a couple of nuts and 
some washers on the top, I caught the plot 
of the piece. 

“But say, Chita!’’ I protests. ‘‘Them 
holds up the chandelier, you know.” 

“Well, what of it?’’ says she. 

“Why—why, that would be serious,” 
says I. “That thing’s worth thousands, 
and if 4 

“Aw, Rusty!” says she, droppin’ on her 
knees beside me and givin’ me the close 
clinch. ‘‘You said you’d do anything for 
me. And this is for Mrs. Preble as well. 
Come now, you’re a good old pal. Look at 
ane And if you'll just do this for me 
T’ Ses t 

Well, she did hand me a sample, right 
then. And gettin’ kissed by Chita is a 
heady experience. Must have got me 
woozy. Anyhow, after she’s broke loose 
and pushed the wrench into my hands, I 
finds myself goin’ at them nuts. They 
didn’t come easy, for the threads was well 
rusted, but finally I had ’em started. Even 
then I got cold feet and wanted to stop, but 


“Easy now. This 


Janua 


“T never saw you before y 
England interrupted. ‘You ney 
After what you’ve just finished! 
a trooper, kid.” 

“Listen,’’ Laidlaw persisted 
going to charge that mob. I wa 
beat it—at first.” 

“But you didn’t.” 

“T got,’ the ex-marine said 
“T got on Hannibal from the y 
and he ran away with me again 

Solemnly, England laid the 
in Laidlaw’s hand. 

“You ought to have two of t 
said. 


Chita is right there at my elboy 
on. Off comes one. 
“Quick!” says she. ‘“‘The othe 
I unscrewed that. The rod 1 
in the beam, though, that it still 
“‘T’ll fix the damned thing,’ 
With that she grabs the wrer 
top of the rod a smart tap, ar 
slide through the beam. 
Cr-r-r-rash! Honest, I never 
a roarin’, smashin’ noise in 
boomin’ up and echoin’ throug 
coop we was in. For the heay 
had struck the hardwood floor 
us after a clean drop of fifteen! 
“There!’’ says Chita in my 
ends Old Twinkly Pest.” 
“No doubt about it,” says 
about us though?” 
“How they going to know 
“Tt just came down of itself 
There’s old Maggie screaming h 
She knows what’s happened. 
will all be up in a minute, an 
rush down to the drawing-ro 
the wreck. Wait here until the 
Then you can slip down the sta’ 
Well, that’s the way we di 
midst of the hubbub I does a 
only stoppin’ for a second to |} 
shoutin’ goin’ on inside as d 
asked each other what was 
I might have sneaked up to1 
and then after a bit strolled in a 
wreck without bein’ suspicio 
somehow I didn’t want to 
was enough. And I wasn’t feel 
either. No. 
To tell the truth, I was jump 
I walks down to the village 
into the fillin’ station to see i 
boys was still on hand. They 
?em, just settlin’ up after a st 
penny ante. Only one was a 
asks Hen Baker who’s the outsid 
“Why, you oughta know | 
Hen. “You got his job. E 
Rusty.” 
Herman seems able to concea 
when he finds who I am. Inf 
grumpy over it. 
“Don’t lay it up against 1 
“T had nothin’ to do with 
fired.” 
“You can’t tell me anything 
says he. “It was that little ca 
framed me, all right.” 
“T’ll say she did,” puts in 
“Yes, and she’ll frame 


Uh-huh. I was almost s 
wasn’t until I remembered 
pipe wrench that I was dea 
that found in the loft beside the 
I’d have a fat chance of puttin’) 
wouldn’t I? Which is why I dit 
suitcase packin’ at midnight ¢ 
the southbound milk train at 4: 

Oh, well! Some of ’em yol 
leave, and some you just leave 

Editor’s Note—This is the tenth 
stories by Mr. Ford. The next _ 


early issue. 
pI 


consulting her Blue Book. “To- 
we'll have to make two hundred 
2” Alice asked. 

't be silly,” said the Duchess. “So 
at to Ogdensburg, of course. Other- 
souldn’t make Griffin’s Corners the 
r day.” 

ently you haven’t toured much,” 
Red Queen loftily. ‘You don’t un- 
the elementary rules of the game.” 
she scenery is so lovely,’’ Alice pro- 


ntains to me are mountains,” said 
aess. “‘If you’ve seen one you’ve 
all.” 
u were to meet the White Moun- 
1 the Adirondacks together in a 
aid the Queen, ‘‘you couldn’t tell 
Act: 
’safact,’’ said the Duchess. “‘ Last 
n we were in Switzerland my hus- 
‘nted to stay there a week. But I 
oot down. ‘An Alp,’ I said, ‘is an 
at’s the use of hanging around 
it a lot of different Alps?’ So we 
» lot of postcards and went on to 


ira like to stop a while and look at 
,’ said Alice. 
be able to buy postcards at the 
oping place,”’ said the Duchess. 
ight to satisfy you. They have all 
lews.”’ 
»’s no one loves nature more than 
d the Queen, “‘in its proper place.” 
oo,” said the Duchess. ‘But if 
dle around over trees and brooks 
its like that, how can you hope to 
7 distance?”’ 
nif you don’t cover distance how 
yet any of the broadening influence 
E Look at the geography you 
ji arithmetic, and history.” 
ity?” said Alice. 
‘inly,’”’ said the Queen. ‘‘Haven’t 
ithose lovely signs along the road? 
vs the last one we passed?” 
) are now entering the Village of 
in,’”’ quoted the Duchess. ‘“‘‘Near 
) in 1755, Mary Gillespie built the 
atlantic liner ever seen in the colo- 
lat’s the sort of history you won’t 
tchool,”’ said the Duchess. 
swung sharply around a turn in 
barely missing a procession of 
crossing the road, and stopped 
[ before a quaint white building. 


et a | 


inging from a post near the gate, 
2 ainted in the most modern man- 
nthe words, Ye Olde Colonial Inn. 
bd to be called The Commercial 

"che Red Queen explained to Alice 
| Duchess went inside to register, 
yn they fixed it up two years ago 
n plumbing and electric lights, 

njto give it an up-to-date name, so 
ged it to Ye Olde Colonial Inn.” 

uchess appeared on the porch. 

yl ollars a night for the three of us 
” she 

© twenty- 
‘ithout 


| leaving 


hi evening 
vit for a 
b> village. 
1ess re- 
- the inn 
on her 
Hand the 
en, who 
tome ac- 
inces, 
hind to 


> said the 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


As Alice strolled through the brightly 
lighted streets of the thriving old New Eng- 
land village she was impressed by the signs 
of progress and development on all sides. 
She stopped at Ye Olde Gift Shoppe to pur- 
chase the pennants, and then continued on 
past Ye Olde New England Curio Shoppe, 
Ye Olde Dixie Tea Shoppe, Ye Olde Vermont 
Tea Shoppe with its sign, “Chicken and 
waffles served Southern Style,”’ on past Ye 
Olde Colonial Moving Picture House, until 
she reached Ye Village Drugge Shoppe, 
where she purchased the worsted for the 
Duchess. 

“Tt certainly is an up-to-date little town,”’ 
she reflected. 

“We'd better turn in,’’ said the Duchess 
when Alice returned to theinn. “I’ve left a 
call for six-thirty. We have a lot of ground 
to cover tomorrow.”” —Newman Levy. 


The Fable of the Flower and the Bee 
A Rimed Editorial 


NE day a flower and a bee 
Began an altercation 

Concerning which was specially 
More useful to creation— 

A most unprofitable way 

In which to spend a summer day. 


“Tt’s clear to an unbiased eye,”’ 
The bee with ire contended, 
“Mere pollen’s all that you supply, 
Quite worthless till it’s blended 
By my hard labor into honey. 
You the more useful? Don’t be funny!” 


“And yet without,” the flower replied, 
“The pollen that you scoff at 
Pray tell me, from your knowledge wide, 
Just where would you get off at? 
Without my valuable assistance 
You soon would vanish from existence.” 


Ir 


A passing workman chanced to hear 
This quarrel agitative. 
“The bee is right,” he said, ‘that’s clear. 
It’s labor that’s creative. 
All capitalists are bloated shirkers. 
The real producers are we workers!”’ 


“Tut, tut!” a passing banker fussed— 
What magic trick enables 
A character to pass in just 
The nick of time in fables ?— 
“Without the aid of wealth, you booby, 
There’d be no jobs; and where would you 


be?” 
rr 
Loud rose their tones, swift flowed their 
speech 


In eloquence torrential, 
Both sides ignoring that to each 
The other is essential. 
Still, if they hadn’t—here’s the moral— 
You'd not have had this editor’al. 
—Baron Ireland. 


The Easiest Cross Word Puzzle Known 


The Life of a High:Priced Executive 


(As Some Imagine It) 


LL day I sit and loll at ease, 
Remote from life’s uncertainties. 

Far, far from me are busy clerks 
And errand boys who run the works ; 
I smoke my scented cigarettes 
As one who neither spins nor frets, 
For when a problem runs amuck 
I merely yawn—and pass the buck. 


All men of pedigree and class 

Have learned to use this forward pass; 
My sub-sub-secretary takes 
The blame for serious mistakes ; 

My sun shines on while he makes hay 
And dreams of being raised some day ; 
The payroll bears his name as long 
As I am right and he is wrong. 


When callers come to rage or flout, 
I’m “‘still in conference” or ‘‘out’’ ; 
At night I seek, a devotee, 

The shapely Muse, Terpsichore; 

I know she loves to be admired 

By business men who pass as tired; 
Great Scott, it’s all a beastly bore! 


That’s all there is; there is no more. 
—Elias Lieberman. 


Al Further Note on the Juke Family 


A Contribution to the Study of Eugenics 


ITTLE Jamie Wigginbotham happened 

one day to observe a boy breaking milk 

bottles in front of the Wigginbotham 
garage. 

“Who,” said little Jamie politely, ‘“‘are 
you?” 

“Jimmy Juke,” replied the other. 

“One of the famous Juke family!”’ cried 
Jamie, clapping his hands gleefully. “One 
of the famous Juke family!” 

“Wodja trine to pull?” inquired the 
second boy. 

“You are famous!’’ repeated Jamie. 
“Several sociologists have published fasci- 
nating monographs on your family. From 
the original progenitor, born in 1720, six 
generations, numbering about 1200 persons, 
have been traced. I abridge the record; 
but I may note that 310 were professional 
paupers, who dwelt in almshouses a total of 
2300 years; 130 were convicted criminals; 
only 20 learned a trade.” 

Jimmy Juke flushed. 

“Those was Uncle Joe’s folks that 
learned a trade. But we don’t never asso- 
ciate with them no more.’”’ He expec- 
torated in a horrid and contemptuous 
manner. 


“Your family is used as the standard ex- | 


ample of the transmission of undesirable 
characteristics. You, I have no doubt, 
show a markedly subnormal I Q on the 
Binet-Simon scale. By biological necessity 
you are feeble-minded, underdeveloped and 
uneducable. You are social waste products!” 

“We get lots of 
fun,’’ observed 
Jimmy, as he 
moved up closer 
to Jamie. 

“The sociolo- 
gists quote by way 
of contrast the rec- 
ord of the Wiggin- 
botham family. It 
has numbered 22 
senators, 45 uni- 
versity presidents, 
432 divines— 
though none of 
these last at the 
present moment— 
3165 bond brokers, 
944 polo players 
and 77 owners of 
private cars on rail- 
roads. Itis to the 
nativeexcellence of 
our stock, pre- 
served through 
careful selection of 
mates, that we owe 
our mental, physi- 
cal and psychical 
superiority.” 

Little Jimmy 
Juke then beat the 
tar out of little 
Jamie Wiggin- 
botham. 

— Morris Bishop. 
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A tobacco that 
never changes, 
deposes Mr. Bruce 


And you'll say 
he ought to be a judge 


Mr. Bruce doesn’t know of the eternal 
vigilance that its makers exercise to keep 
“good old Edgeworth” unchanged in qual- 
ity. But it is our conviction that a man 
buys the next tin of Edgeworth because he 
liked the one before it. 


Therefore, it is up to us to see’ that he 
gets what he is trying to buy—‘“‘more of 
the same.”’ We are glad to know that 
Edgeworth smokers realize the uniformity 
that we rather painstakingly maintain for 
them. 


And Mr. Bruce is well qualified to testify 
on this point. He tells us that he averages 
better than half a tin a day, and he has 
been smoking Edgeworth for eight years. 


Let’s see—that’s something like 1461 tins 
for Mr. Bruce, according to our office cal- 
culator. But Mr. Bruce’s own letter will 
be more interesting than our comments. 
Here it is: 


Savannah, Ga. 


Messrs. Larus and Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

I have been using Edgeworth since 1916 
and think it is the best pipe tobacco on the 
market. The flavor and aroma are distinc- 
tive; the quality, being the very best, 
never changes; and as I have smoked 
nearly every brand of pipe tobacco made, 
I have never found its equal. 


My pipe is in my mouth nearly every hour 
of the day, and I smoke continually, using 
a can in less than two days, but have never 
felt any bad effects from Edgeworth. 


I have the best smoking combination 
there is—a can of Edgeworth and a B B B 
curve stem—and these two friends, hav- 
ing been with me for eight years, are going 
to be with me as long as I live. 


Wishing you and 
Edgeworth the best 
of success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


(signed) F. K. Bruce, 
705 East 39th St. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
| Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
fon it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 11 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug - 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


¥ 
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Ar mstr ong Ss Linoleum for every floor in thehoy 


The Natural Elegance of Tiled Floors 


Ask a good merchant in your city t 
you the different designs in Amms 
Linoleum. All genuine Armstrong's Lit 
can be identified by the Circle A tral 
on the burlap back. 


OU naturally associate floors having a 
tile or repeat block pattern with a cer- 
tain formal dignity. 


This entrance hall has a floor of Armstrong’s 
Marble Inlaid Linoleum, laid with a border 
of plain black linoleum. 


Linoleum is well adapted to the tile design, 
especially since the modern way of laying 
linoleum (cementing down over a lining of 
builders’ deadening felt) permits a close join- 
ing at seams and edges and makes a water- 
tight, permanent floor that does not bulge 
or buckle. 


On this page are reproduced four other 
designs of Armstrong’s Linoleum, which 
show how modern inlaid linoleum has 
brought the beauty and stateli- 
ness of the tile floor within the 
scope of the modest home. 


A permanent floor 


A fine linoleum floor, laid with 
cement over builders’ deadening 
felt—not tacked down—requires 
only occasional waxing and pol- 


Straight Line Inlaid 
No. 350 


ee eh ee 


Fah 


ishing to keep it new-looking for years and 
years. Floors of linoleum do not soil easily. 
In fact, the linoleum floor is the easiest of 
all floors to keep clean. All dust is surface 
dust and wipes right up. 


Regular waxing is the proper care, both for 
appearance and for wear. 


The colors of linoleam—and you can have 
almost any: color you need, to harmonize 
with your other furnishings—offer an oppor- 
tunity for real distinction in a room. Your 
fine fabric rugs look better and brighter. 
Notice the blue rug, through the doorway in 
the picture. Your own sense of color will tell 
you how it “belongs” on that floor, and how it 
would suffer if the floor were yellowish wood. 


Moulded Inlaid Tile 


No. 3132 


Moulded Inlaid Tile, No. 3146 


Marble Inlaid 


No. 70 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trademark on 


the burlap back 


A book on home furnishing ai 
decoration 
By Agnes Foster Wright 


This book tells how to use decoratit} 
schemes for different rooms in the }} 
small home. Mrs. Wright is an autht| 
home decoration, a former president} 
Interior Decorators’ League of New Yo 
a contributor to House and Garden. 
of her recent book, ‘‘Floors, Furnitt 
Color,” will be sent postpaid anywhell 
United States for 25. § 

Our Bureau of Interi¢ 
ration will give you inf 
advice on planning the ch 
decoration of any room 
you will describe. No ch 
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ARMSTRONG CORK CO} 
Linoleum Division | 
836 Liberty Street, Lancast)™ 


said Lucchesi, “‘you write her a 
ier there will be only the four of 
Srickets!’’ Lucchesi’s laughter 
yspace. ‘Rita, she will come. 
narian has intrigued her by do- 
pected. But you, Bob, you tell 
yw night that she is beautiful, 
he suspense.” 

t Ellison put out the lights and 
to the window, and transferred 
purse from one hand to the 
times, as he stared at the bril- 
i Betta—what a 
To fill this purse 
iner of precious stones—or bet- 
th stars! A pleasant image: 
purse filled with stars. 

mscious of a colossal upheaval 
ed affairs, but the true signifi- 
the other side of the fog which 


n. 

emporarily forgotten all about 
laque; but Signor Poggioli had 
s particular moment he was in 
the Via Maffia, an attic filled 
dors, retorts and little furnaces; 
exchanging banter with a man 
smock. 


wi 


entered the Piazza Vittorio at 
yinted hour, cynically confident 
tta Peruzzi would not appear. 
she? Why put herself out for 
he had conversed with for per- 
inutes? A man wasn’t given 
itside of books. But when he 
orn hat by the Savoy entrance, 
1 flew out of him and never 
sent foothold thereafter. 

ot kept you waiting?”’ 
‘minute. Let us be getting on. 
lever go anywhere—with men. 
ied Italians never have any 
) know.” 

are free.”’ 

she said, with an adorable 


vavens, don’t tell me that you 
‘to be married and that you are 
inning into your fiancé! Sup- 
challenges me. Pistols and 
Ta perfect rabbit!”’ A clever 
g her if there was anybody else. 
ever marry. . Look at 
't oranges in that green cart!” 
écy pervaded Ellison. She was 
and many a woman had sworn 
rry and had. 
 f buoyancy pervaded her also. 
liwhile, freedom; the quality of 
yinted hunted things out of sea- 
110W she must proceed warily, to 
eaten paths of tourists, for by 
was less likely to meet people 
she could not take this freedom 
lof her own race; he would not 
(aer mood and would annoy her 
4s sentiments. Even to be seen 
~an would invite malicious com- 


‘a pastime of it, and were jolly 
iz companions. To run about 
mad things under the protec- 
lian who could be trusted. At 
et Ellison meant nothing more 


or they started off for the house 
and Poggioli, who had been ob- 
2 from a distance, stroked his 
hin His discovery of them 
ecident; but as he reviewed the 

was quite pleased with it. It 
to be an infinitely small thing 
';0 wring a profit from it. Still, 
‘L out when and how they had 


y drew Ellison’s, which needed 
1 the beginning; but by the 
mm at Paoli’s was over, he was 
1 wit and happy recklessness. 
dashrewd game. He studied 
llo see that there was no over- 
ave the waiter the precise sum 
an would have given. In Lisa- 
he was poor, and so he must 


igt at the Lucchesi villa, which 
1 {the Arno, on the Viale Michel- 


»etta wore a dinner gown, and 
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even Ellison’s untrained eye noted the age 
of it; and yet it seemed to him that her 
beauty was all the more astounding. There 
was no diminution to her gayety. 

The home-going in the Lucchesi car was 
something he would remember; man-made 
and heaven-made stars and the perfume of 
roses. 

The Peruzzi villa was on the way to 
Fiesole; but in the night all the walls and 
gates looked alike to Ellison, who could not 
mark the villa for recollection. He jumped 
down and helped Lisabetta to alight and 
unlocked the grille for her. 

“What about tomorrow?” he whispered. 

“What have you to suggest?” 

“Let us hunt singing crickets in the 
Cascine.” 

She laughed. 

“After all, why not? It will have to be 
early, for I must be home to lunch.” 

“Shall I call for you at nine?” 

“No; I shall meet you at the park gates 
at nine.” 

All that distance on foot, he thought. 
She would walk from one end of Florence 
to the other to hunt crickets with him. The 
pathos of that purse he carried in his pocket! 
Tragedy under all this gayety; tight-lipped 
penury. The daughter of a man who was 
gambling-mad, who would sell his flesh and 
blood for a gambling stake. He held out 
his hand, and after a moment’s hesitation 
she placed hers within it. 

“Do you think I am beautiful?” she shot 
at him. 

‘Are you?”’ was his immediate return. 

Her laughter broke out. 

“Good night, Mr. Ellison. We are going 
to be friends. Never compliment me. My 
face has made life somewhat difficult. Until 
tomorrow.” 

She closed the gate and sped up the path 
to the villa. An elderly female peasant— 
the one servant—opened the door for her. 
When the gate opened it rang a bell in the 
hall. 

“Rosa, have you ten lire?”’ asked Lisa- 
betta. 

“Si, Betta mia.” 

““T may never be able to pay you back.” 

“But he will pay me, cara mia, never 
fear. I wash, I cook, I clean, I am cheap; 
he cannot do without me. He will pay me. 
Do you want the money now?” 

“Tn the morning.” 

“Did you have a good time?” 

Rosa had varied privileges in this house 
and was permitted to ask questions of her 
superiors. 

“Rosa, I’m afraid I did. Have you ever 
been mad?”’ 

“Si. I am now.” 

“No, no; I mean the other kind that 
makes you do things you should not.” 

“Ah, I was young once! Youth does not 
loiter. Play while you have youth. Soon 
your bones will ache when you climb the 
stairs. But you will always be beautiful; 
I never was.” 


“What have you done to that girl?” Mrs. 
Lucchesi wanted to know as they rolled 
back to town. ‘“‘I never saw her so gay.” 

‘Reverse it, and ask what has she done 
to me. Frankly, I don’t know. I’m be- 
wildered. Is she a flirt?” 

“Never!” 

“Then why is she so agreeable to me?” 

“You poor man, has no woman ever told 
you that you are attractive?” 

“That isn’t it. She lunches at Paoli’s 
with me; tomorrow morning she is going 
into the Cascine to hunt singing crickets. 
You can’t tell me it is because I’m attrac- 
tive. She wants a good time, and I seem to 
be a safe old codger to have it with.” 

“You will never win any woman with 
that utter lack of vanity.” 

“Do I want to win her? I don’t know.” 

“‘She is as beautiful in mind as in body. 
No matter what her father does, nor how he 
acts, Betta will always be what she is.”’ 

“‘T am ten years older, too.” 

“Giovanni is eight years older than I. If 
she were an American?” 

“She would have married some duke long 
ago.” 

“What brought you to Florence this 
year?” 

“Oh, arumor about a Cellini plaque; and 
I don’t care a hoot if I never see it,’’ he 
added savagely. 

“Roberto, that’s a bad sign.” 

“Something’s wrong with the world,”’ he 
said; but he laughed afterward. 


Ellison kept a diary: one of those bald 
unemotional affairs which scholars use to 
preserve their observations. There was not 
even an echo of sentiment in the book. It 
was the minute and precise history of his 
endeavors for a period covering twelve 
years. It was filled with the histories of 
artistic frauds and impostures, and he had 
been frank enough to jot down his own 
stumblings. Now camea strange interlude. 
Ellison began to write down his emotions, 
day by day. He was in love. 

Ellison was not a poet, neither was he a 
novelist; he had no literary invention. He 
wrote well and informatively upon subjects 
he knew something about and was con- 
sidered brilliant in research. But he knew 
nothing, or little more than nothing, about 
the manifestations of love. Sono publisher 
will ever offer to print the emotional 
phase—in six parts—of his diary. It is 
probable that he will blot it out some day, 
when he rereads it coldly. Nevertheless, 
he suffered as greatly as any creative genius 
would suffer; perhaps more, for he was 
dumb, somewhat, and each creative genius 
has his peculiar vent and is able to mini- 
mize the agony by transcribing it in ink or 
paint or marble or music. Ellison had none 
of these gifts. He could only brood in si- 
lence. 

Iv 

HE last night. In the Lucchesi garden 

there was an ancient marble bench, be- 
side a huge Sicilian oil jar, that gleamed 
mistily in the dim light of the sickle moon. 
The perfume of roses and lemon verbena 
swam in the gently moving air. Ellison sat 
upon the bench, hunched, with his fore- 
arms upon his knees. Out into the night 
came Lisabetta’s voice in song. 

A vast fury laid hold of Ellison: fury at 
his weakness, his lack of courage to put it to 
the touch. During the war he had faced 
death calmly enough, yet he dared not tell 
Lisabetta that he loved her. And after to- 
night he might never see her again. Halfa 
dozen times the words had been ready, and 
something she did or said had stifled them. 
She did not want to hear the words, and 
anticipated them—was that it? 

There was steel in her. He had found 
that out in these six mad days. If she had 
set her mind against love and marriage —— 
Her clothes, her shoes, her purse which he 
still carried! If there was only some way by 
which he might give her money! Conven- 
tion, pride; walls everywhere against a 
kindly deed. 

Silence followed the song, but he was not 
aware of it, nor of its length. 

‘Lemon verbena—what an exquisite 


perfume! Dried, the scent lasts for ages, 
like lavender. Here is a sprig to remember 
me by.” 


It was Lisabetta. He had not heard her 
approach. There would always be associ- 
ated with the recollection of this night a few 
blank spaces during which his mind regis- 
tered nothing. Between the time he looked 
up at the sound of her voice and the time he 
took her into his arms there was mental 
emptiness. Nothing conscious had impelled 
him to the act. But finding her in his arms, 
he kissed her; how many times was another 
thing beyond remembrance. She took the 
kisses and the embrace passively. 

“‘T could not help it,’ he said, letting her 
go. Was it a sob he heard? ‘I love you. 
Will you be my wife? I know now why I 
have gone all these years without a woman. 
I was waiting for you.” 

“No, no! Iamsorry. I did not want it 
this way. I take all the blame. I have 
been mad. JI am not an irresponsible young 
girl; I am a woman, and I had no right to 
forget. A little fling—and now to pay the 
piper. . . . Wait! I like you better than 
any other man I have known. You were 
gentle and merry; you never spoiled a 
scene by asking questions; there was never 
the look of the hunter in your eyes. I shall 
never marry any man—ever.”’ 

“Not if you loved him?” 

“All the more thoroughly would I reject 
him—if I loved him.” 

“But why?” 

“There are obstacles.’ 

“Can’t I ride over these obstacles?’’ 

“No, dear comrade; only death can do 
that. This is the end. I return to my 
prison; but it will not be so bleak as it was 
yesterday.” 

“Tf there were no obstacles?”’ 

“No, no! I have nothing to tell you ex- 
cept that I’m sorry if I have hurt you.” 
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“Hurt me! 
this?” 

“Absolutely. You have held me in your 
arms and kissed me. No other man has or 
ever shall. I tell you here, before God, that 
I shall never marry.” 

“Will you answer me one question?”’ 

“T have answered that already. So 
good-by!”’ 

“Am I never to see you again?”’ 

““Never!’’ And she ran toward the 
house. 

It was flight. She feared the sobs which 
struggled for utterance. She had thought 
to play only, and had come to this—love! 
Lisabetta Peruzzi, who was an outcast! 
Happiness, and she must not reach for it 
because she was honest! 

Despair and numbness for him. He did 
not follow her. He knew that the most pas- 
sionate pleading would not have bent the 
steel in her. 

Even in this short time he had learned to 
know that she would not say a thing today 
and reverse it tomorrow. He had lost 
her, and unless he discovered what was 
behind her refusal she would always remain 
lost to him. 

In one short week, the world—his world— 
upside down; and he knew that no labor, 
however furious and persistent, would ever 
turn the world right side up. Her father, 
or it might be something about her own 
history. If he but knew what! One could 
not surmount obstacles which eluded; one 
could not climb stairs made of fog. To go 
to her father would be folly; the act would 
serve only to reénforce the steel in Lisa- 
betta. 

Poggioli! Poggioli had the history of ev- 
ery Florentine of note at his tongue’s end. 
He would know all about Sandro Peruzzi. 
And then 

Next day, as he finished his luncheon and 
strolled into the lounge, a notion in his head 
to pack up and return to America, he saw 
Poggioli, who appeared to be excited. 

“He is in town; arrived this morning. 
He will be at home between two and half 
after. Evidently his little trip to Monte 
Carlo was not prosperous. He was in a bit 
of temper.” 

“He gambles?” 

“Yes; but he will not sell the plaque. 
Eh? They will gamble their souls away, but 
how they cling to heirlooms!” 

“Who is the man?”’ asked Ellison, as he 
took up his hat and cane. 

“His name is Sandro Peruzzi, and his 
villa is on the way to Fiesole.”’ 

“What’s he do?” inquired Ellison quietly, 
though his ears hummed. 

““A gentleman with a modest income. He 
had an ancestor who was a captain in the 
Vatican in the time of Clement VII. This 
captain was given the plaque originally.” 

“So? Well, let us be on our way.” 

To see Lisabetta; the plaque was noth- 
ing; Cellini was no longer, and never would 
be again, a subject of importance. Sandro 
Peruzzi! The desire, inexplicable, to laugh 
came into Ellison’s throat. 

‘“Remember,”” warned Poggioli, “don’t 
offer him any sum for it. See what he 
would take for it if he ever decided to sell, 
and under no circumstance permit him to 
learn that you have wealth. Be interested 
in the plaque only as a writer.’ 

“You can trust me. Is there anything 
peculiar about Peruzzi?” 

“Peculiar? Nothing, except that he is a 
miser and a gambler. True, he eloped with 
his wife, who was a great Roman lady. Her 
family disowned her, and Peruzzi has 
ceased to exist in their minds. If you mean 
mystery or scandal, there is nothing.” 

“Miser and gambler.”’ Ellison laughed. 
“That must be the most exquisite torture. 
He lives alone?” 

“He has a daughter, and keeps her 
pinned to the wall. I suspect, but I don’t 
know, that his daughter refuses to marry 
the rich men he parades before her. So 
rumor has it that she has but one pair of 
shoes the year, and the girl fit to grace the 
house of a prince! I know these things be- 
cause I’ve managed to get into the confi- 
dence of the housekeeper. Never any 
quarrels. Peruzzi is always suave and gen- 
tle and the girl is always cold and quiet. 
Two rapiers, feeling out each other in the 
dark. Eh?” 

“Peruzzi and the Roman woman were 
married?” 

“Certainly. Florence accepted her. She 
lived but two years.” 


You absolutely mean all 
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Watch This 


Column 


REGINALD DENNY HOUSE PETERS 


HOOT GIBSON VIRGINIA VALLL 


I have noticed with satis- 
faction the growing disposition of 
American audiences to applaud mov- 
ing-picture plays, where formerly they 
were received in silence. Why not? 
Applause is a spontaneous expression of 
personal appreciation and pleasure, not 
merely an attempt to flatter the actors, 
as frequently happens in the speaking 
theatres. Picture-plays go to far greater 
length to please than the most preten- 
tious stage-play, and often the whole 
company travels hundreds of miles to 
get the best and most appropriate of 
Nature’s settings. So, that, applause is 
logical, it seems to me. What do you 
think? Do you applaud good picture- 
plays? If not, why not? 


HOOT GIBSON has done 


a very creditable bit of work in 
‘*Let ’er Buck,’’ a Western drama of the 
type nearly everybody enjoys. It was 
taken during the Pendleton (Ore.) 
roundup of 1924 and shows exclusive 
scenes of what is generally recognized 
as the greatest rodeo in the world. 
HOOT is assisted by Marian Nixon, 
Josie Sedgwick and G. Raymond Nye. 
Directed by Edward Sedgwick. 


“Pll Show You the Town,’ 


—a refreshing story that is different, 
starring REGINALD DENNY. 
Adapted from the novel by Elmer 
Davis. Directed by Erle Kenton. 


“Don Dare-Devil,’’ star- 


ring JACK HOXIE, assisted by 
Cathleen Calhoun, William Steele, 
Cesare Gravina and Duke Lee. Story 
by William Gittens. Directed by 
Clifford Smith. 


‘“‘Red Clay,’’ starring 


WILLIAM DESMOND, assisted 
by Marceline Day, Billy Sullivan, Lola Todd 
and Albert J. Smith. Story by Sarah 
Saddoris. Directed by Ernst Laemmle. 

Incidentally I want to thank “Penelope,” 
of Bowling Green, Ky., for her wonderful 
praise of ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.’ 

Watch this column for early news of 
Universal’s masterpiece, ‘‘The Phantom 
of the Opera.’’ 


(Carl Laemmle 


President. 
(To be continued next week) 


ee fe! illustrated Universal Pictures 
booklet sent you on request 
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Then where was the obstacle? What was 
it that made it impossible for Lisabetta 
Peruzzi ever to marry? 


Vv 


LLISON was astonished to find the 

Peruzzi salon admirably appointed. 
The walls were marked by excellent copies 
of Botticelli, Lippo Lippi, Del Sarto, Hol- 
bein and Diirer. A handsome Samarkand 
partly covered the old red tiles of the floor. 
The few pieces of furniture were gems. 
Ellison possessed the first quality of ob- 
servation; a glance told him whether a 
room was right or wrong. This room was 
about perfect. 

An old woman had answered the bell and 
had conducted them to the salon, where 
they sat down upon a little lounge, awaiting 
the entrance of the master. Was Lisabetta 
in the house? Ellison’s heart shook at the 
thought of meeting her again. Last night 
he had held her in his arms and kissed her. 

Peruzzi entered and closed the door be- 
hind him. He was a handsome, dapper old 
man, with white hair and white mustaches 
and benign of countenance, the last person 
to whom one might apply the sinister titles 
of miser and gambler. Ellison scrutinized 
the face keenly; not a line anywhere to sug- 
gest cruelty. He recollected Lisabetta’s 
shoes; and he knew at once that Peruzzi’s 
benignity would never deceive him. It 
might be, though, that Peruzzi was brutal 
only when the fury of the gambler seized 
him. 

‘Signor Ellison, the American authority 
on Cellini,” announced Poggioli, bowing. 

Peruzzi nodded coldly and consulted his 
watch. 

“You wish to see the plaque?” 

“Tf it will be agreeable to you.” 

“On condition that you will make no 
mention of it in your next edition.” 

“T can’t promise that.” 

“Then what you do not see you cannot 
vouch for,” said Peruzzi. 

“You will not show it?” 

“Only on the condition I have made. I 
do not want the commissioners entering 
my house.” 

“But they would not confiscate it.” 

“There is always the possibility. My an- 
cestor states that he received the plaque 
from Clement VII. But there is no proof 
that he did not steal it. That leaves a wide 
opening for the government.” 

“‘T agree to the condition.” 

The hunter took precedence over the 
lover, and Ellison felt that he must see the 
plaque. 

“Pogeioli, this is the last time.” 

“But, signor, this gentleman 

“Come into my study,’’ interrupted 
Peruzzi. ‘‘Time flies, and I have only a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Ellison entered behind Poggioli, his ears 
strained in vain to catch the sound of foot- 
steps above. Silence reigned there. 

For this reason, when her father had 
guests, Lisabetta invariably remained up- 
stairs, and nothing could lure her down ex- 
cept the closing of the garden grille, which, 
when opened or shut, tinkled a bell in the 
hall. She had heard the first bell and had 
flown to her room, bolting the door. 

From a battered safe Peruzzi drew a mag- 
nifying glass and two books which had the 
appearance of ledgers, very old. He laid 
the three objects upon the reading table and 
opened one of the books, indicating that he 
wished his visitor to read. 

“A beautiful old book,” said Ellison, 
warming. “What is it?” 

“My ancestor’s diary. He was something 
of a scribbler. What I wish you to read, 
with the glass, is the page I have indicated. % 

Ellison scrutinized the page thoroughly 
and surreptitiously compared the adjoining 
page. The ink had faded to a faint blond 
and the old Italian was rather difficult to 
decipher. Search as he might, he could find 
no interpolations, no indications that the 
page had been tampered with. Here was 
the brief history of how the Cellini plaque 
had come into the possession of Captain 
Peruzzi. Ellison, tolerably familiar with 
old paper and ink, knew that the history 
was genuine. His old enthusiasms awoke; 
his skepticism vanished. He even forgot 
that Peruzzi was Lisabetta’s father. 

“And the plaque itself?”’ he said. 

Reluctantly Peruzzi opened the second 
book. It was a false book, built to hold 
the plaque against a background of white 
velvet. Ellison stepped forward, thrilled. 
Never had he seen anything more exquisite. 
Green as the pulp of a grape; the blank 
center was dulled, the carving highly pol- 
ished, representing a mythological hunting 
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scene, rather licentious, the usual Cellini 
inspiration. 

“Extraordinary!” cried Ellison. ‘‘May 
I carry it over to the light?” 

“Certainly.” 

Ellison inspected the plaque under the 
glass. If this was not Cellini, he silently ar- 
gued, then it was by Cellini’s equal. He 
noted but one flaw, in the heel of one of the 
hunters. But he had no notion to comment 
upon this flaw. Here was Cellini. He was 
sure of it. Only a great artist could have 
produced this plaque. Never in this world 
would the Italian Government permit this 
gem to reside outside a museum, did they 
know that it existed. Cellini in chryso- 
prase, and he had given his promise not to 
make a record of what he saw! He saw 
some justice in Peruzzi’s attitude. Ellison 


‘returned the plaque to the table. 


“Tt is the most beautiful bit I’ve ever laid 
eyes on. It is far more beautiful than the 
Viennese saltcellar. Is there a price on it?”’ 

Peruzzi laughed softly. 

“T will give you thirty thousand for ey 
cried Ellison, now fully in the grip of the 
collector’s passion. “Thirty thousand dol- 
lars—now!”’ 

“Tt is not for sale,’ Peruzzi reiterated. 
“When I die the plaque goes to the Crown. 
You want it? Why shouldn’t I? In all the 
world I have but two treasures, and this is 
one of them.” 

Ellison knew what the other was, and 
grew cold—Lisabetta! And for a while he 
had forgotten her! 

ABE thank you, signor, for this pleasure,” 
he said. ‘I have given my word to make 
no public mention of what I have seen. But 
if ever you should be tempted to sell sf 

“When I die the plaque becomes the 
world’s.”’ Again Peruzzi consulted his 
watch. 


“Well?” said Poggioli, as he and Ellison 
entered the tram. 

“Thanks, Poggioli. You have given me 
a great pleasure. I would have crossed the 
Atlantic ten times to see a thing like that. 
Cellini in chrysoprase! It is unbelievable; 
yet the plaque and the document would 
pass in any court.’ 

“Y ou believe that writing to be genuine?”’ 
asked the agent. 

“Yes; you can’t reproduce that kind of 
paper. We have what we call deckle edge; 
but that does not darken with age like the 
old stuff, which ages all over the same. 
Even without the documentary evidence, 
the plaque is enough for me. Where is the 
man alive to do such work?” 

“But you—to offer him thirty thousand 
that way!’ said Poggioli reproachfully. 
““Now, if ever he wishes to sell, the price 
will be sixty.” 

“T couldn’t help it. Good Lord, Pog- 
gioli, I must have that plaque! Honorably, 
of course; honorably. What will his 
thoughts be about the plaque when he 
needs gambling money? There’s the one 
hope. I hope he goes broke, The sheer 
beauty of it, and the incomparable cutting!’’ 

“T knew you would be pleased. He asked 
me to the villa one day to consult me about 
acanvas. I told him that it was only so-so; 
and before I left he showed me the plaque 
and the record.” 

“T am pleased; and we shall stop at the 
American Express. I am going to cash a 
small draft in your favor. Thirty thousand 
stands. Not because I believe the plaque 
worth that, but because I want it. Would 
he accept my check?” 

“Tf he were permitted to cable your 
bankers for your rating. Certainly he 
would have to protect himself. But would 
he dare cash your check? No. He would 
have to have cash—keep himself clear— 
what you would call an alibi.” 

Ellison knew that his conscience was 
sound; but what would happen if the 
plaque came to his hand? There was no 
denying the truth, he would smother his 
conscience and leg it for the first ship out. 
He knew conscience to be a fallow thing 
until the test. The unutterable beauty of 
that plaque—and the beauty of Lisabetta! 

Once in his room, he sat down and wrote 
Lisabetta a love letter, full of stumblings 
and paradoxes and mixed metaphors, and 
yet a beautiful love letter. Lisabetta had 
to open it to learn who had sent it. Dry- 
eyed, she held it to her heart for a space, 
then returned it without comment. Six 
other letters followed; but she knew now, 
and sent them back unopened. 

For three afternoons and evenings Ellison 
hung about the villa. But he never saw 
her, for she feared that he might be nigh 
and never went abroad. 
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In a burst of anger Ellison deci 
turn to America. He had offer, 
highest honor a man can bes 
woman—love and marriage. §| 
have none of him. Sobeit. Het 
sail the following Saturday. On 
day night he packed. As hes an 
lid of his steamer trunk and | 
someone knocked on the door. 

You know what lover’s hope is, 
to the door, hoping—and discov: 
gioli. ‘ 

VI 
OGGIOLI entered, closed the 
laid a finger against his lips. 
visibly excited. Under one ar 
package. F 

“Well?” said Ellison. ‘a 

““We’ve hooked him!”’ said P Po 
jubilant whisper. 

“What? Who?” 

“Peruzzi.”’ Poggioli exhibite 
age. ‘‘Here’s the Cellini plaqu 
must carry back your draft this v 
and you | must leave Flore 
morning.’ “4 

Ellison was no simpleton. ; E 
no agent fully. All of them y 
thieves if the rewards were larg 

“Then he’ll take my draft wit 
sulting my bankers?”’ 

Poggioli smiled, laid his padi kK 
dresser and took from his wallet g ; 
dressed to himself. Ellison rea 
bankers would honor his draft 
amount up to five hundred thou 
lars. Poggioli had sent for this ini 
in 1919, when he had purchas 
Dolci for Ellison. Ellison tos 
letter, uttering no comment. Po 
been within his rights. ; 

““T showed him that letter a 
satisfied.” 

““When did you close this des 
Ellison, still cold. 

“About an hour ago.”’ 

“And he trusted you with he 
fore he saw my, check? Don’t li 
of it, Poggioli.”’ 

“He does not want you to be 
the deal. If the Italian Governm 
learn and were able to app 
Peruzzi would face a good deal 6 
I told him that you would g 
thousand. At first he began to 
for disturbing him. Suddenly 
dered. From outside sources I hs 
that he was badly hit at Monte 
that he has mortgaged his next 
come. He had to sell somethin; 

Ellison thought of Lisabetta’s sh 
mind, touched with love, is ney 
mind, and is not fit to sit in judgm 
anything. Two treasures, he mi 
terly. Well, if he could not hae 
he would take the secondary. 
betta the chief treasure? Xue th 
the plaque were first. 

“Let me see the plaque. Ifit 
I’ll buy it.” 

So Poggioli uncovered the pa 
revealed the Cellini plaque in it 
ting. Ellison remembered th 
heel of the hunter, sought for 

‘Where is the evidence from 

Poggioli immediately s i 
Ellison studied the page word fo 
was the page he had seen. 
because he was able to identify th 
words and a spatter of ink from ai 
stroke of the quill. 

Ellison drew a chair to the b 
studying the plaque from all 
denly he knew that he was goi 
For years his soul had craved 
seemed an impossibility—a bit 
scoundrel’s art. Here it lay, 
credible beauty. The flowing 
hunters, the expression of mas 
ity, the foliage—perfection. 

“T’ll buy it,” he said. ; 

“Make the draft payable tome. 
not touch a check; he must hi 
I take the check to him tonight, é 
row I deposit it. When it is pa 
money over to him.” 

“His risk, not mine,’”’ said 
dinarily he would have objected 
procedure; but he disliked Peruz2l, 
trusts you, I suppose I must.” 

Poggioli shrugged. AX 

“You will receive at_your Di 
from Peruzzi, saying, ‘Thank you 

Ellison wrote the draft and Pof 
spected it thoroughly. The m 
expanded; he smiled; he ex 
gesture. 

“All my life I have lived 
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stormiest weather -: full enclosed car 
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“F YOU think all automobile advertise- 
. ments are the same, read this interesting 
sory of a car that is absolutely new in idea 
ad design. An entirely new type of car— 
ulike anything you have ever seen before. 


It provides, for the first time, the advan- 
ges of an open and enclosed car in one; 
e new-Studebaker Duplex-Phaeton. Only 
udebaker offers it—you cannot obtain it 
fom any other maker. And you get its two- 
fld advantages at the price of an open car. 


Snow? Instant protection 


‘yu are riding along, enjoying the crisp 
# and sunshine. Then a flurry of snow 


the “side curtains.” No bother matching 
and hanging them up while the snow 
drifts in. Instead, simply lower the side 
enclosures as easily as you draw the shades 
in your living room at home. And there 
you are, comfortable and cozy, in a fully 
enclosed car—with deep, soft seats, wide 
vision windows; complete protection. 


All-steel construction 
In the Duplex the all-steel upper struc- 
ture and lower body are one: harmonious 
integral parts of the whole. And by reason 
of this construction, beauty is permanent. 
The Duplex body is obtainable on the 
three Studebaker chassis—Standard Six, 


Special Six and Big Six. Its all-year utility 
is thus added to the fine car performance 
of a world-famous chassis; plus other ad- 
vantages no open or closed car of the past 
has ever offered. 


Many new features 


In design and finish there is new beauty; 
steering mechanism, fenders and body lines 
especially designed for full size balloon 
tires; automatic spark control; lighting 
switch at your finger tips on the steering 
wheel; genuine Spanish leather uphol- 
stery; new ease of operation; velvet clutch 
action; plus fittings of the finest quality. 
You read newspapers to keep up with 


, events. See the new Studebaker 


énounces a sudden storm. 


Just a slight movement of 
yur hand—without leaving 
yur seat—and you completely 
€close this remarkable car, in 


lis than 30 seconds. 
No trouble of hunting for 
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5-Pass. Sedan 


STANDARD SIX 
113-in. W. B. 


5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton 
3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 
3-Pass. Country Club Coupe 1395 
5-Pass. Coupe . ‘ 


5-Pass. Berline . STM 
4-wheel brakes, 4 disc wheels, 
$60 extra 


SPECIAL SIX 


50 H. P. 120-in. W. B. 65H. P. 


BIG SIX 
127-in. W. B. 75H. P. 


Duplex-Phaeton to keep pace 
with motor car developments. 


5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1495 
3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 1450 
4-Pass. Victoria . 2050 
i503 5-Pass. Sedan . 2150 
1650 5-Pass. Berline. . . . 2225 
4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, 
$75 extra 
(All prices f. 0. b. factories, and subject to change without notice) 


$1145 
1125 
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7-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1875 
5-Pass. Coupe . 
7-Pass. Sedan . 
7-Pass. Berline . 


4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, 
$75 extra 


Because it will give you an 
entirely new idea of motoring 
convenience—and motor car 
value. The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of America, South Bend, Ind. 


. 2650 
- 2785 
. 2860 
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| protection at the touch of your fingers 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
the plaque and the document. Every man 
for himself in this wicked world.” 

Astounded to the point of speechlessness, 
Ellison stared at the man. 

Finally he said, ‘‘ You—what?” 

“Stole it.’”’ Poggioli bowed amiably. 
‘‘And if you make any trouble, you will find 
yourself accessory to the theft. Peruzzi 
will remember that you called with me and 
wanted the plaque, and offered thirty thou- 
sand.” 

“You damned scoundrel!”” And Ellison 
flew at him, pinning the rogue to the wall. 
“The plaque and the document go back to 
Peruzzi this night. Give me that check or 
I’ll throttle you!”’ 

Suddenly his hands relaxed. A stupen- 
dous notion had popped into his head. To 
return the plaque and the document in the 
autumn, upon condition that Peruzzi should 
permit his daughter to marry where she 
chose and that he would never come begging 
to her, that he would drop out of her life 
completely. Here was a notion worth ten 
times thirty thousand. Lisabetta was 
within reach. 

“T’ll keep the plaque; but clear out be- 
fore I change my mind.” 

Poggioli readjusted his collar, sent Ellison 
a calculating glance, and departed, chuck- 
ling inaudibly. 

vir 

N A BRIGHT afternoon in November, 

Ellison sat in the reading room of his 
club and gave up trying toread. Lisabetta 
was too strongly in his thoughts. She was 
wherever he was; and so long as he lived 
this condition would exist. He had written. 
How many letters had he written? He had 
lost count. But none of these letters had 
come back, there having been no return 
address. Yet she could have remedied that 
by putting a query to the Lucchesis, who 
know his several American addresses. Had 
she read and destroyed the letters, or was 
she keeping them unopened against the day 
of his probable return to Florence? Well, 
Saturday would see him on the way to 
Naples. 

The thought that tortured him more than 
any other was this: Had she married se- 
cretly, been disillusioned, and was the man 
still living? This was persistent because it 
was the only logical deduction. 

When he kissed her that night in the 
Lucchesi garden, she had not repulsed him. 
She was Italian; she would have been fu- 
rious if she had not cared. So that is why 
the love of her did not die out for lack of 
something to feed upon, but grew and grew, 
until he knew that he must see her or lose 
all interest in life. 

A hand fell upon his shoulder and he 
looked up. 

“Hello, George! Sit down; glad to see 
you. When did you get back from abroad?” 

“Last week. Can’t stop but a moment,” 
said Atteridge, an amateur collector of por- 
celains and jade snuff bottles. ‘“‘How long 
since were you in Florence?”’ 

Ellison sat up alertly. 

“Last spring.” 

“Well,” said Atteridge, smiling, “if I 
know anything about you, you’re going to 
sail for Italy in a jiffy.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, you’re a Cellini bug. I’m going to 
tell you that in October I saw a Cellini that 
will fairly crack your eyeballs when you 
see it.”’ 

“Ah, yes. Where is this precious thing?” 

“ In Florence. But the old bird won’t 
sell.” 

“A cup?” asked Ellison, with lips sud- 
denly gone dry. 

“No; a plaque in chrysoprase, of extra- 
ordinary beauty.” 

“What’s the subject?” 

“A mythological hunting scene.” 

“Proofs?” 

“The old bird had the documents. Oh, 
the thing is genuine; but kept under cover 
so the government won’t know.” 

Ellison burst into laughter. 

“You don’t believe me?”’ said Atteridge 
reproachfully. 

Ellison rose. 

“Of course I do. I’m the most grateful 
man you ever saw. What’s the old bird’s 
name?” 

“Peruzzi.” 

’ “How did you find out about the plaque?” 

“Through a chap named Poggioli. Some- 
body said he knew where I could find some 
old Sévres. I was interested in the plaque 
only on your account. But the thing is not 
for sale.” 

“George, everything is for sale. Love, 
even, when you buy it with love. I’m going 
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out for a walk. I’m stuffed with tobacco 
smoke. 

Ellison left the club for the Avenue, de- 
liriously happy. Everything; he had the 
whole story. Asa bolt of lightning reveals 
the spokes in a wheel at night, so had this 
bolt. revealed Lisabetta’s reason. Atte- 
ridge, the one chance in the wide world! 
From no other channel could the truth have 
come. Atteridge, hunting for Sévres and 
falling upon a chrysoprase plaque! A con- 
spiracy as clever and impregnable as human 
ingenuity could devise, gone to pot on a 
mere fluke! He understood. Why, Lisa- 
betta had been utterly lost to him! 

Rooked, beautifully rooked! If the 
world heard about it, his Cellini prestige 
would become something to laugh at. Pre- 
tended robbery, to keep the victim forever 
away from the Peruzzi villa! And yet there 
was the plaque; the quality of its beauty 
remained unimpaired; it was still an object 
of glory. No machinery had brought out 
those lovely bodies; nothing other than the 
tools of a master carver. Peruzzi and Pog- 
gioli in the hollow of his hand! For five 
years Poggioli had been ripening him for 
this! To how many dupes had Poggioli 
taken a stolen plaque? Peruzzi the victim! 
Ellison laughed. Had he not been in love 
with Lisabetta, Poggioli would never have 
carried away that check. He at least would 
not have been duped. Yes, he was greedy; 
but never to the point of dishonesty. 

So that was it! Lisabetta, loyalty and 
pride; a hell on earth for her who was as 
honest as the sun! Lisabetta could not 
marry because she knew her father to be a 
clever blackleg; because she herself was 
honest. Trapped, for she could not go to 
the police without inviting dishonor and 
perhaps imprisonment. Knowing that this 
business was going on, she would be in law 
an accessory. 

Was it chrysoprase? He would find out 
by tapping the source. He had the whip 
hand; and he would lay it about with a will, 
remembering Lisabetta’s shoes. 


Peruzzi pretended not to recognize his 
visitor; but inwardly he was amused. Ac- 
cusations which could not be proved; 
threats which would not be fulfilled. Even 
if the contest became serious, Lisabetta 
would change that. How had he found out? 
No matter; being found out happened to 
everybody. Which would be the stronger, 
his pride or his love? However, the end 
would be what he, Peruzzi, decided it 
should be. 

Now Ellison’s mind was glowing; but the 
lust for vengeance was something to try out 
rather than to thrust home. 

The rogue was Lisabetta’s father, to a 
certain extent inviolable. For Lisabetta’s 
sake he would play a little comedy, then 
hurl the thunder bolt, for truly he had one 
for Signor Peruzzi. 

“T have not the pleasure 
Peruzzi. 

Ellison interrupted him with a laugh. 

“Oh, yes, you have. Don’t you remem- 
ber? I came with Poggioli to see the Cellini 
plaque. It was in May.” 

“The plaque? Oh—ah! 
to see it again?’”’ Peruzzi smiled. 
refuse to sell it.’’ 

“You have it still?” 

“Per Bacco! But last spring the replica 
was stolen.” 

“You had a replica?”’ said Ellison, pre- 
tending to be astonished. ‘‘Do you mean 
to tell me that a thing like that can be re- 
produced?”’ 

“A matter of chemistry. A steel die, 
transfusion of certain crystals, artificially 
stained by an impregnation of green salt of 
nickel, some cutting, and you have a replica 
of the Cellini plaque.” 

Ellison caught hold of the word “replica.” 

“You mean copy.” 

“‘T mean replica,’’ replied Peruzzi, easily. 


” began 


And you wish 
“T still 


The old fellow was baiting him. Only ' 


Cellini—and Cellini was dead—could pro- 
duce a replica. To bait a man suggested re- 
serve forces on the part of the baiter. 
Presently he, Ellison, would bring these re- 
serves to the surface. 

“But the record was not stolen?”’ 

“Fortunately, no.” 

“Would you mind showing me the two 
again?”’ 

Peruzzi sent his visitor a shrewd glance. 
The young wolf was baiting the old tiger? 
All the more amusing. 

“Come with me,” 

“But supposing the record page had been 
also stolen?” suggested Ellison. 

“‘T could easily remedy that. A camera, 
an old sheet of paper of like age and quality, 
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a retracing with a specially prepared 
ink. . . . The ingenuity of dishonest men 
is past belief, signor’’—gravely. 

“But always somewhere along the 
crooked road they stumble.’”’ He had to 
admire the old rogue. 

As Peruzzi went into the safe for the 
plaque and the record, his thoughts were 
shifting rapidly. Whatever else happened, 
there would be no police hereabouts. For 
the first time in his life he saw Lisabetta as 
a buffer instead of a future source of income. 
Accusations and threats, but not particu- 
larly harsh, because the fool was in love 
with Lisabetta. And what was more, Lisa- 
betta was in love with the fool. For one 
day he had attempted to open one of Elli- 
son’s letters, and Lisabetta had sprung 
upon him with the rage of a tigress. 

Ellison leisurely inspected the plaque and 
the record. Both were identical with those 
he possessed. Somewhere in Florence was 
a great artist. Not even chrysoprase, yet 
fit to be set among crown jewels. 

pie we drop the camouflage?”’ he 
said. 

“Perfectly agreeable to me. How did 
you find out?” Peruzzi sat down. 

_“A man named Atteridge saw this plaque 
and reported it to me.” 

“And you want your thirty thousand?” 

“T want Lisabetta.” 

“Lisabetta is worth a million.” 

“Who did this work?” 

“T. Cellini? Bah! What did he ever 
turn out more beautiful than that plaque? 
But if I had brought it into the world as 
mine, how much would I have got for it? 
Perhaps a hundred American dollars. But 
as Cellini I get thirty thousand. Experience 
is a series of eliminations; little by little it 
takes the born fool out of us. This experi- 
ence will be good for you. Oh, once I had 
beautiful dreams. But in the end I grew 
to hate humanity. Humanity threw failure 
into my face, so I struck back.” 

“You’re a great humorist, too.” 

“If you see the humor of it, there’s hope. 
Sheepheads!”’ 

hanks. 

“Oh, but you are a lamb yet.” Peruzzi 
laughed. “‘ Per Bacco! What dullards honest 
men are! What a comedy, what a series of 
comedies, with these learned fools who 
know so much! I have rooked you. What 
are you going to do about it? Each of you 
hiding your plaque for fear of getting me 
into trouble with the authorities! Haven’t 
you too done something dishonorable?”’ 
You took the plaque from Poggioli, though 
he claimed he had stolen it. Wolf eat wolf. 
I have never rooked the innocent, only the 
greedy.” 

“Haven’t you rooked Lisabetta out of 
her right to happiness?”’ 

‘She will come into her own. You say 
that the rooker stumbles. Where have I 


stumbled?” 

“In misjudging me. I am not afraid of 
ridicule.” 

Peruzzi pucked his brows. 

“Meaning?” 


“That I do not fear publicity.” 

““Tf you expose me, there is my daughter, 
Lisabetta. Do you believe you ran about 
with her without my knowledge? She was 
the lure.” 

“That is a lie.”’ The words were spoken 
calmly. 

The men turned their heads to behold 
Lisabetta in the doorway, pale but com- 
posed. To Ellison her beauty had become 
ethereal. The shock of seeing her over, he 
ran to her; but she repelled him with a 
palm. 

“God knows I’m sorry!”’ he said. 

“This hour had to come,” she replied 
wearily. ‘‘It would have come before had 
I known you were to be the victim. Lurel 
was not.” 

“My child, you were; but you did not 
know it. Association with you means 
love,”’ said Peruzzi. 

‘Except yours.” 

“Ah, but you don’t understand. I ama 
creator. When something of mine is com- 
plete, I lose all interest in it. Ask any 
sculptor, painter or novelist.” Peruzzi 
leaned back in his chair, pyramiding his 
fingers. ‘If chrysoprase had been a popu- 
lar stone, I could have made a fortune with 
my amalgamation devices. But chryso- 
prase is a stone almost unknown. I studied 
art and chemistry at the same time. I was 
considered brilliant. Well, young man, it 
looks as if the family skeleton is to remain 
in the closet.” 

“No. For her sake you shall have only 
your vanity pricked. There is still some 
born foolin you. You are going to agree to 
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certain conditions, or this skeleton. 
tle all over Europe.”’ 1 

“‘In spite of my daughter?” 

‘For her sake alone. Do you Joy 
Ellison turned to Lisabetta. 

“Yes,”’ said Lisabetta. “ButTg 
up utterly. I refuse to marry you g; 
my father bleed you.” 

“‘Tf I can tame him?”’ 

Lisabetta leaned against the 
closed her eyes. To look upc 
would be to weaken. : 

“How am I to be tamed?” as} 
This was a scene after his heart’ 
the rooker and the rooked. : 

“I shall advertise in all the Co 
newspapers, warning those wh 
chased a Cellini plaque of you 
have been imposed upon, that 
a fraud.” 

“But, nevertheless, wonderf 
uzzi. ‘‘But I had not thought 
from that angle. We have to 
thing, of course. You spoke of 
I believe.” 

He took out a cheroot, broke 
in two and adjusted one half to 
He lit the object of this tender cong 
and blew a billow of smoke j 
Millions in the family, and h 
been the main object? Here w. 
come to heel without realizin 
would not have the strength to 
this love-lorn fool would only t 
would not act. A comfortable 
all these years of labor and exciteme 
Monte Carlo yearly. 

“The conditions are 

But Lisabetta interrupted, “Not 
sake!” 

“She inherits that from me,” gi 
uzzi. ‘‘We never bend. But we 
those conditions.” 

Turning swiftly, Ellison bro 
down upon the plaque, shatteringit 
he cast the old book with the tew 
the fire. Next he ransacked the gale 
ing out wax and steel dies. TI 
into the fire and he beat the steel 
the poker. 

“You are an energetic an 
Peruzzi’s comment; ‘‘and wa 
true die is still behind my fore 

“Attend me!’ said Ellison, 
out of breath. ‘‘On the first of. 
on the first of July you willr 
year you live five thousand dolla 
day you step foot in Ameri 
emissary, or write to your da 
broadeast the whole story, 
graph of my plaque, and end 
ments.” To Lisabetta he said, 
father. To hold him will be' 
ruin him utterly would not 

“There is gray matter und 
yours. It only amused me 
but if I took up rooking serio 
a little while, he mused, t 
soften; and there would 
checks. Besides, Lisabetta, 
regard for morality, the bea 
life, bored him. ‘“‘£bbéne, 
do yousay? Ten thousand a 
me a virtuous and penitent 

Lisabetta’s glance travele 
ther’s face, now illumined 
smile, to Ellison’s, tense wi 
face life alone again, amid t 
ventures! Ellison offered 
the supreme happiness of lovin 
loved. But she knew her fal 
restless mentality; she kne 
very moment he was plan 
by which to impose upon 
osity. 

Happiness within reach ¢ 
to touch it! How could s 
and some day bring shame i 
She turned her cheek to the 

Ellison went to her, led 
study and closed the door. 
her, who shall ask? Whatev 
conqueror’s talk; for in t 
into his arms. ‘ 

“Oh, how weak I am,” 
“when I should be strong! 
low me that day to the Cascin 

‘Of course I did! Do youno¥ 
the luck of singing crickets! 

“You know I do.” a. 

Lt recs nS ners ee his 8 
so they stood for a long time 

There was a sound. The shad 
stood in the doorway, his eye” 
with mockery. | 

“What do you want?” deman 
roughly. ml 

The amiable old scoundrel flo 
dead cheroot. ; 

“A match.” } 


” 
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nspection? 


| ing—full of life and lustre 
Rhair, more than anything else, makes or 
l'your whole appearance. 
she world what you are. 


sur hair becomingly; always have it beauti- 
and well kept, and it will add more than 
Z\se to your attractiveness and charm. 


| hair is not a matter of luck. 
¢, can have beautiful hair. 


fi hair depends almost entirely upon the way 
bo it. Proper shampooing is what brings out 
hife and lustre, all the natural wave and color 
eit soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


yur hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
, and the strands cling together, and it feels 
Isagreeable to the touch, it is because your 
t been shampooed properly. 


yur hair has been shampooed properly, and 
ig y clean, it will be glossy, smooth and bright, 
ll fresh looking, soft and silky. 


ur hair must have frequent and regular 
tikeep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
fi alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. 
ali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
ins it. 
s hy discriminating women, everywhere, now 
td cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
¢: greaseless product brings out all the real 
f te hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
H acalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
ip use it. 


int to see how really beautiful you can make 
re follow this simple method. 
| 


A Simple, Easy Method 


»et the hair and scalp in clear warm water. 
dly a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
t} thoroughly all over the scalp, and through- 


ll Your Hair 


| ft and silky, bright and fresh look- 


out the entire 
length, down to 
the ends of the 
hair. 


Two or three 
teaspoonfuls 
will make an 
abundance of 
rich, creamy 
lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with 
the finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small 
particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly— 
always using clear, fresh warm water. Then use an- 
other application of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 


You will notice the difference in your hair even before 
it is dry, for it will be soft and silky in the water. The 
strands will fall apart easily, each separate hair floating 
alone in the water, and the entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch and 
be so clean it will fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 
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Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final washing, 
the hair and scalp should be rinsed in at least two 
changes of good warm water. When you have rinsed 
the hair thoroughly, wring it as dry as you can, and 
finish by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it and flufing 
it until it is dry. Then give it a good brushing. 
After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for your beauti- 
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ful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp soft 
and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage—and it will be 
noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo 
at any drug store 
or toilet goods coun- | 
ter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months. 


Splendid for children | 


—fine for men. 


4) 


ULSIFIED 
COCOANUT oll 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo Wee 
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THE BUCC/INEERS OF THE BAHAMAS 


the major and her today. I met Mrs. 
Gardiner. She’s coming with them.” 

“Mamie Gardiner—Mrs. Mannering? 
Young man, how long have you been in 
Washington?” 

“Since morning,” Jimmie answered mod- 
estly. 

“You Westerners are tornadoes.” 

“Oh no,” said deprecating Jimmie, clear- 
ing his throat. He had, so to speak, got his 
background into the foreground. He now 
led up to his mission by an inquiry as to 
Miss Vallander’s welfare and health, and 
was glad to hear that she was well. He be- 
gan to hope that he had made a good im- 
pression on this keen-eyed old lady. She 
certainly studied him hard; but then, any 
mother would do that. He could not know 
that she was thinking of him not as a suitor 
but as a solver of riddles. He sought for 
the exact phrase he had thought out, but he 
had no chance definitely to ask for the hand 
of Roderica. 

“My girl reports you as doing interesting 
things, Mr. Duane. What things? You 
took her and her friends, she says, in a 
yacht which you navigated yourself. Is the 
sea your hobby?” 

Jimmie, prepared for probingsinto charac- 
ter, into possessions, was little disposed to 
waste time on incidentals. He had a mas- 
ter mariner’s certificate, he said concisely, 
gained in vacations and after college. It 
seemed to him that this answer was weighed 
in mental scales much too large. 

“‘ \ master mariner,”’ she repeated after a 
silence perplexing to him. “And Miss Val- 
lander says that you love greasy overalls 
and grimy probings into engines.” 

“We had a motor launch,” he answered 
almost impatiently, ‘‘and I had to overhaul 
Tire 

“Then you really know about engines— 
marine and all?” 

“Yes,” answered the bewildered youth, 
almost sure that this extraordinary inquisi- 
tor went a trifle pale over his answer. 

“Business?” she asked. ‘‘What do you 
know about large affairs?”’ 

“T have helped my father in his many 
enterprises.” 

“What does that mean exactly? Real 
experience? How old are you?” 

“Twenty-four. In business, an amateur, 
perhaps. I’ve never been on my own ac- 
count.” 

“But Miss Vallander says that at your 
first meeting with her she happened to say 
that she would like to see Hawaii. She 
says that you arranged the trip next day, 
bought a lovely schooner, put in extra 
rooms and baths, loaded it with clean sweet- 
smelling lumber—her words—gave her a 
trip to heaven—her words again—and paid 
all the cost out of the cargo and the sale of 
the vessel afterward. Don’t you call that 
business on your own initiative?” 

“That,” said Jimmie, beaming, ‘‘was 
pleasure on Miss Vallander’s initiative.” 

But Mrs. Vallander did not hear. She 
was so deeply absorbed in thought that 
Jimmie was nettled. What had she learned 
from him to think about? He was not 
applying for any position but that of son-in- 
law. He did not know that he had inter- 
preted the answer of the oracle, and that 
Mrs. Vallander’s head was whirling. She 
seemed to wake from a dream and she bent 
eyes of fierce intensity on him. 

“T understand from Miss Vallander,”’ 
she said, “‘that your father is a very rich 
and successful business man. She did not 
meet him, I think. Tell me of him.” 

“He cares only for business and me,” 
Jimmie said. ‘‘He has salmon canneries, a 
gold mine, a business in Nome, steamships 
and other interests. He was born in Cali- 
fornia and has never been east of the 
Rockies. He likes the life out there. He’s 
a human steam engine, a wonder.” 

“Why do people smile when his name is 
mentioned?” 

Jimmie’s artificial frown became real. 
He looked his surprise into the keen eyes of 
this persistent questioner. 

“Don’t be annoyed,” she said. ‘Miss 
Vallander did not tell me that. I made 
some inquiries from Western members and 
senators. They all smiled.” 

“Then you know why,” Jimmie answered 
curtly. ‘They must have told you.” 

“One said that he was one of the boys. 
What did he mean?” 

“That my father is a real mixer. That 
he acts up to the belief that all men are 
equal.” 
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“ Another said that when James Duane 
hollered in Seattle they heard it in Nome.” 
“His power is felt all over the Coast.” 

“‘Self-made, I hear.’ 

“Entirely.” 

“ And indifferent to many things that I, 
for instance, might think important?” 

“He got his own education in his own 
way. It wasarough one. He is prejudiced 
against social graces.” 

“Then how,” asked Mrs. Vallander, 
“does he tolerate you?” 

“Because he knows that I understand 
him and respect him,” answered Jimmie 
angrily. 

But Mrs. Vallander perceived no shades 
of manner in him. Again it seemed that he 
was forgotten; again there was a long 
silence. 

“T should like to see him,” Mrs. Vallan- 
der said at length. 

“Here?” asked the startled young man. 

She smiled as she nodded, seeming to 
realize that she had been abrupt. 

“Why?” he demanded sharply. 

Mrs. Vallander had made her great de- 
cision and recovered from its effects, so she 
answered with a laugh. ‘‘To arrange,” she 
said, ‘as parents should, the affairs of their 
children.” 

‘‘He would agree to anything I said or 
did—anything.”’ 

‘Such matters are for the elders.” 

“His business interests S 

“He needs a vacation.” 

“His dislike, his intense prejudice, if you 
like ——”’ 

““We shall teach him not to be unfair. 
He must come. Do you mean he wouldn’t 
come if your happiness depended on it? If 
you want my girl you must learn to put up 
with her mother. Will you send for him?” 

Jimmie countered with an astounding 
suggestion. He faltered out an invitation 
to Mrs. Vallander and Miss Vallander to 
be his guests on a trip to the Coast—a pri- 
vate car, a diner, everything they could 
want. The answer was a burst of not un- 
kindly laughter and a denial that moun- 
tains any longer crossed continents to meet 
prophets. 

“T’]] send for him.” The declaration was 
explosive. Jimmie, forgetting again his 
role of studied worldling, made it apparent 
that he thought the demand was unreason- 
able, but his attitude did not seem to worry 
Mrs. Vallander in the least. 

“Until he comes,” she said, ‘‘nothing can 
be settled. Nothing may ever be settled. 
No engagement exists. Mr. Duane, you 
are on honor. Don’t pay Miss Vallander 
any attention that will excite comment. Is 
it understood?” 

“You make it all very clear,”’ he answered 
dryly. 

“Will you come to dinner with us at 
seven?” 

Jimmie had a bright thought. ‘“ You for- 
get, Mrs. Vallander—Mrs. Mannering. 
Would you, why shouldn’t you and Miss 
Vallander come to dinner with me?” 

Mrs. Vallander gazed at him with a 
dazed and dreamy expression, far indeed 
from her usual direct scrutiny. She fought 
a definite conviction that she was growing 
old; that the coming generation had more 
than knocked at the door; it had crossed 
the threshold. It had broken down her 
defenses and exposed her pitiful pose of 
modernity. She had not believed it a pose, 
but Roderica had ruthlessly dragged the 
youthful cloak from her shoulders. The 
girl had been well brought up, of long gen- 
erations of gentlefolk. This amazing idea 
of hers was then the outcome of this prac- 
tical and cynical'new time, not personal, 
not exceptional. Mrs. Vallander could not 
understand, could not approve, but she 

could acquiesce. The advantages were too 
obvious. 

She felt power dropping from her; she 
grasped at the shadow. She was stern as 
she at long last focused the bewildered 
Jimmie. She told him quite truthfully that 
she and Miss Vallander had separate en- 
gagements for the evening. She conveyed 
pleasantly that Vallanders were not people 
who could be snapped up at the eleventh 
hour, but that under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances they would come to him. She 
rose as she graciously accepted the in- 
vitation. 

“But can’t I see her?”’ Jimmie burst out. 

“Be patient, Mr. Duane. I pledge you 
to remember until your father and I have 
met, you are a friend who was very kind 


to Miss Vallander in California—no more 
than that.” 

“T am not to see her alone until he 
comes?” 

“You would not wish her talked about, 
would you? Miss Vallander is a target, 
Mr. Duane. You must protect her against 
herself. Until dinner—good-by.”’ 

Jimmie turned and fled. “Protect her 
against herself?” What did that mean? 
Was she so much in love with him that her 
mother trusted him and not her? He liked 
that reading. What other could there be? 

Mrs. Vallander stood frowning before the 
portrait for a full minute before she rang 
and asked for her daughter. Roddy came 
in a tea gown of flame, radiant, exquisite. 
She glanced about, shot an angry glance. 

“We dine with him,” said the mother, 
avoiding her daughter’s eye, “and he will 
have things to do. You would have kept 
him too long.” 

“Dine? Then ” An enchanting 
smile slowly curved her lips, and her bent 
brow straightened. She sank into a corner 
of the sofa with a profound sigh of relief. 

“He has not the elegance of your father 
at his age, nor the debonair air of the youth 
of my time,” the mother said, “but he is 


well enough for these days; wonderful, 
considering his origin.” 
“Thanks for that much. I hope you 


were nice, mother.” 

“At my best.’’ She delivered a pungent 
summary of Jimmie’s personality and de- 
tailed his social achievement of a day. “I 
like him,”’ she ended by saying, ‘“‘but I must 
know him better No engagement yet; no 
marked attentions. He is on honor. Noth- 
ing must be done until his father comes.”’ 

“His father? His father?” In her in- 
tense surprise Roderica leaped to her feet 
and stood over her mother almost menacing. 

“Hard business is for hard business men, 
Roderica.”’ 

The girl glanced slantwise at her mother 
from narrowed lids. ‘“‘I have heard Jimmie 
ealled a polished chip off the old block.” 

Mrs. Vallander raised a white blue-veined 
hand. Roderica knew the finality of that 
gesture and the futility of further protest. 
“My monument,” said her mother dryly, 
“to the dead ideals of a dead past must be 
of rough granite.” 

“Are you ashamed of me, mother?” 

“You and I must keep up with the times.” 

“T had to pay a price for your consent.” 

“At your age I learned at the feet of 
my mother. But you, you teach me.” 

“We live in a difficult: time, mother.” 

“You have proved that, Roddy. But for 
you I might have died without realizing 
it. I have accepted your price.” 


IV 


IMMIE DUANE scowled as he looked 

about at the background he had so 
eagerly built up that day. The softly 
lighted reception room, with its evidences 
everywhere of a woman’s individual good 
taste, suggested pink teas and chatter. He 
felt himself unsuitably, effeminately framed; 
a redwood tree in a hothouse was Jimmie’s 
version of himself. Such was the effect on 
him of meeting Mrs. Vallander and not 
meeting Roderica. If he had not been a 
fool he might at that moment have been 
going to Mrs. Vallander’s to dinner and he 
must inevitably have had Roderica to him- 
self for a few minutes at least. He called 
himself a snob and other low-down names. 

Then Williams, the perfect butler, sum- 
moned him to the telephone. Jimmie flew. 
He heard the voice of Roderica; thanks 
for his lovely roses; she was going to wear 
them of course; and the white dress too— 
the Honolulu dress; and he must be very, 
very careful and think of his guests and not 
be specially attentive to anyone—no, not 
to anyone—unless it was mother; and now 
she must run, for mother was already in 
the auto. 

The world changed for him. Reéntering 
the reception room, he was struck by its 
beauty and charm. It suited her, all right, 
anyhow, and that was the only thing that 
counted. He fell into happy reverie. He 
knew now where he stood. She had not 
picked up the threads where she had laid 
them down. She had gone back to that 
moonlight night in which the scent of the 
tropics had been wafted from the shore and 
the silence had been so deep that he had 
heard her heart beating. Then, only then, 
only once, had he held her in his arms. 

“Yes, yes, Williams, a bottle apiece.” 
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“You forget, sir, with ladies pp. 
sumption usually falls to th 
quart per head of guests.” — 

“Of course,” Jimmie agree 
ing up. “What wasit? Wh 
Williams?” ‘ 

“T asked did you wish to lin 
pagne, sir?” 4 

“No, of course not. What 

“Very well, sir. Covers are la 
Is that the number?” 


“cc ” 


“And did you wish cockts 
last cover arrives, or will you 
table is complete?” . 

‘As you please, Williams 

“Our rule is to serve in 
room, pretty prompt. Cook d 
fifteen minutes’ allowance.” 

‘““That’ll do all right, Willi 

And then the Mannerin 
Gardiner arrived, to be impr 
the intense vitality and joyo 
pleasant-mannered Westerne 

Jimmie concentrated on h 
to make good; Roderica wot 
erous observer, noting half 
how he fitted into her s 
mother would be a harsh 
critic on the lookout for 
her great-grandfather co 
have perpetrated. He pastec 
subdued his exuberance, an 
door. And at last the Vs 
announced. The mother 
diamonds and sequins; Re 
jewels and her white dress 
Mannering’s opinion, a lit 
Her handclasp was that of 
raderie and her eyes sent 1 
sage. Thus she escaped Jim 
sure to be overdone, and th 
him in his réle of host. W 
came for a murmured excha) 
said between shut lips, “Il 
you.” 

Her answer was *‘ Are you 
in? Is she on your right?” 

“Well, what do you think 
to give you to Bassett; al 
sit next to you.” 

“Bassett?” 

“A college mate I met t 
is now.” 

The party complete, ther 
of glasses and the high exhi 

breaking. The conversatiol 
hibition. ‘‘ Violation of pers 
“Invasion of privaterights” 
“Never can be enforced” 
is no homemade gin”—“W 
it?’’—*‘Any heeltaps, Williz 
how!’’—were phrases th 
the smooth conversation 

As Billy Bassett afterw: 
dinner began with pep ant 
through, even though Mrs. 
there.”’ Mrs. Mannering te 
that she felt perfectly sal 
knickknacks. Mamie G: 
appointed. She had not ¢2 
exchanged which told her 
Roderica Vallander. It wi 
a triumph to announce tc 
Washington that the prin 
Dwellers had been capture 
stranger to Washington wh 
father. As for Mrs. Valla 
Jimmie bluntly where he hi 
things so well. 

“Tt’s Williams, not me, 
“T am a marionette dang 
He pulls and I dance.” 

Mrs. Vallander shook h 
She had eaten with gui 
good food. She had been 
and that pleased her. The 0 
the table who was not there 
birth was her youthful host, 2 
her confidence in his socia 
he had behaved very wel 
herited conviction that 
erations to make a gen 
herself that he was an @ 
imitation; he had evid 
at Harvard and in the 
he had made there. 

An acute observer 
slight change in Mrs. Valla 
might have sensed a touce ), 
tomed benevolent friendlin 
of freedom from mone, 
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“Dame 
Partineton 
her 


remember the energetic Dame Partington who endeavored 
yp up the ocean with her mop? Well, there are still a few 
.e Partingtons trying vainly to stem the tide of Chrysler 
ess. ‘They have entirely missed the full significance of that 
ess. They do not yet realize that the Chrysler represents a 
olete over-turning of previous precedents which has taken 
public by storm. They see but cannot believe—that 
qeering practice, motor measurements, utilization of space, 
ht, height and balance, standards of power, speed and 
eration, compactness and artistry of body design must 
ige to conform to the Chrysler conquest of public opinion. 
fronted with an entirely new expression of motor car 
cice and performance which is striding across the country in 
a league boots, and making an equally profound impres- 
jacross the sea—they strive to console themselves by the 
il suggestion that the Chrysler ‘may be a one year car.’ 
. that consolation is denied them. Chrysler engineers began 
evolutionary processes which resulted in the Chrysler Six 
tyears ago. Untrammeled by prohibitive investment in 
equipment which would have forced them to follow old 
¢ice, these engineers had full sway to go far beyond the 
fest and finest point anyone had dared or was able to go 
tie past. For two years Chrysler cars, unknown to the 
ic, traveled tens of thousands of miles, proving the sound- 
<of their conclusions. The first cars ‘off the line’ were 
-7 to do, and did do, all that the pioneer cars accomplished 
ce them. At this writing, more than 32,000 Chrysler cars 
erifying the engineering soundness of Chrysler design— 
\ng unparalleled speed and power, unequalled acceleration, 
iomenal climbing ability, superb riding quality. The more 
($50,000,000 already invested by the public in the Chrysler 
> is only the beginning of Chrysler success—the tide of 
ilar approval will continue to rise indefinitely, because 
ling can stop the onward sweep of any achievement 
a contributes to the economic progress of the race. 
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RYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
V8LL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The 
Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Brougham, 
$1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, 
$2195; The Royal Coupe, $1895. All prices 
f. o. b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


All Chrysler Six models are equipped with special design 
six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers everywhere. All are in 
position to extend the convenience of time-payments. 
Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
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at her brilliant daughter with a curious 
questioning and a sense of humility. ‘‘The 
new generation!’”’ Thus as millions of other 
mothers have done she explained her ab- 
dication of an autocrat’s throne. 

In the sitting room after dinner it took 
fifteen minutes of joint maneuvering before 
Roderica and Jimmie could place the room’s 
length between the party and themselves. 

“At last!’? hemurmured. “ You are more 
beautiful than ever. Your eyes shine like 
stars.” 

She flashed a glance that made him catch 
his breath. ‘‘ You’re a wonder of the West, 
Jimmie,’ she said. ‘‘You’ve captured 
mother and Washington all in one day.” 
She smiled at his look and added what he 
asked for—‘‘and me. But that was already 
done. Please give mea cigarette. We must 
look casual, mustn’t we? Mother’s orders. 
And that will help.” 

“Do you remember 
as he held the match. 

“T do not,’”’ she broke in, so vehemently 
that she extinguished the light. “If you 
and I begin that, we are lost. Mamie Gar- 
diner can see through the back of her head, 
and Mrs. Mannering can look around a 
corner.”’ 

She got a light from the second match 
and leaned back, puffing luxuriously. 

“That Honolulu dress dd 

“Stop it.’”’ She tinkled light laughter. 
“The first and last time until now I smoked 
in mother’s presence,” she said, “‘there were 
six or eight people in the room. She asked 
for a cigar—a cigar, Jimmie. A man gave 
her one—I’ll never forget his face—and 
lighted it for her. I put down my poor little 
cigarette. She put down her cigar. They 
all smiled, though they tried not to. Jim- 
mie, she would have gone on if I had, and 
they would have had to take her to the 
hospital.” 

“Let me ring for the ambulance,” he 
said, scowling, as he glanced across the 
room. He saw that Roderica, though visi- 
ble to the rest, was hidden from her mother, 
by the piano and a great bow! of roses on it. 
The little incident jarred, as did this pitiful 
pretense at a téte-a-téte. “Of course, 
she’s your mother.” 

“‘T have proof that she is, but say on.” 

“‘T had some plans, didn’t I?’’ he asked 
hotly. ‘‘And hopes and beliefs, didn’t I? 
And we—but she never asked about them. 
You and I, we talked about ideals, didn’t 
we?” 

“‘We certainly did, Jimmie. I loved it, 
but you could hardly talk the same way to 
mother, could you?’”’ Her half jesting 
mood annoyed him, but he had to smile. 
That was in response to the caress in her 
voice. 

“Not a question about my real self. My 
pleasures, my amusements—was I a sailor- 
man, did I understand engines?”’ 

Roderica flushed and dropped her eyes. 

‘And then she said almost in words that 
my dad was a wild Westerner and must be 
looked over to see if she could stand him.” 

“No,” Roderica vigorously denied. 

“Then what does she want him for?” 

“Just her feudal ideas, Jimmie. She is 
not mercenary, she just wants to see me 
safe, she says. And she’s no such offensive 
snob as you hint. I knew you’d have a bad 
quarter of an hour, but if she is brusque and 
unreasonable you mustn’t be unjust.” 

“Oh, I could stand all that.”” Jimmie at 
last confessed his real trouble. ‘‘But I’ve 
had to give the dad four days’ worry. He 
wouldn’t come for anything less than the 
code word.” 

“But you softened, explained?”’ 

Jimmie shook his head. ‘‘He might not 
come. He’s just got to believe I am in 
awful trouble.” 

“So you are—me.” 

To argue this was a chance at love- 
making to be promptly seized, and the anx- 
ieties of the father were speedily forgotten. 
Roderica managed him with a dexterous 
unseen hand. When he looked the eager 
lover she checked him. When he lingered 
unduly in Hawaiian harbors she blew him 
off coast with gentlest of zephyrs. When he 
sulked under her cool control she murmured 
“Tomorrow,” and her eyes made unmeas- 
ured promises. When he told her, in re- 
sponse to her query about the impression 
she made on her own ground, that any 
ground she stood on was hers and he wor- 
shiped it, she laughed gayly, and said that 
was against orders. 

““Whatareorders? Whatdothey mean?” 
he asked. ‘I’m not going on like this.” 

““We can telephone to each other,” she 
said, smiling provocation at him. “Don’t 


” he murmured 
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glare. We want them to think we’re friends, 
don’t we?” 

“T’ll go meet my father,” he announced 
curtly. ‘I can save him two days’ worry 
and myself four days’ misery.” 

Her indignant glance quickly softened as 
she saw that he meant what he said. ‘‘And 
me?” she murmured reproachfully, bend- 
ing forward until he could catch the per- 
fume of her hair. ‘What about me?” Her 
eyes pleaded in this first little struggle 
against his father’s influence. ‘After all 
these weeks, just to see you this once.” 

He thrilled to her appeal, but said that to 
see her like this was maddening. His 
father 

“Do you think me a peach?” she broke 


in. 
Surprised, he admitted that he did. 
“That’s some years out of date, isn’t it?” 
she asked. 

“But you’re not.” 

“Never mind me. Did you ever hear of 
the bloom on the peach?” 

“‘T seem to have read about it—or was it 
grapes?”’ 

“Hither will do. Now you get mother— 
the bloom on the fruit. That’s me. That’s 
the way they talked when mother’s mother 
was a little girl; the dew on the petal, and 
soon. How can you make anybody under- 
stand who thinks I’ma petal? So, well, we 
won’t try, shall we? We’ll just do as we 
like, and let the bloom and the dew do as 
they like. The Whistler Nocturnes at the 
Freer Gallery; if I went there at eleven to- 
morrow, Jimmie?”’ 

“T’ll_ be groveling on the doorstep at 
nine,” cried the delighted Jimmie. 

“Darling!” 

The whispered word fluttered to him as 
Roderica rose and crossed to Major Man- 
nering. In happy reverie he took the half 
hidden seat which she had vacated and 
dreamed of her until Williams came with a 
telegram. It contained the word he knew 
it would—‘‘ Pole’—nothing else. He had 
wired, ‘“‘Totem”; that meant that he was 
in great trouble and that his father must 
come immediately. He could not leave his 
father an unnecessary hour in anxiety; he 
went straight over to Mrs. Vallander and 
told her that he was off in the morning to 
meet his father at Chicago. He pleaded par- 
don to Roderica with his eyes, and the tiny 
sudden flush in her cheeks was the only sign 
of battle she gave. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. ‘‘Mother and I 
had planned to show you Washington.” 
She turned to Mrs. Mannering. ‘Mr. 
Duane gave me such a wonderful time in 
California,’ she explained, ‘“‘and now he 
robs us of a chance to be good to him.” 

“‘A pleasure deferred only a few days,” 
Jimmie faltered, and after that Roderica 
was pensive and thoughtful. 

Jimmie, conscious of cruelty, could hardly 
respond properly to the flattering thanks of 
departing guests and accepted mechani- 
eally the note of introduction which Rod- 
erica scribbled off to a friend in Chicago. 

“You may stay overnight there,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and I do hope you can see Mabel. 
She is charming.”’ She went away with 
downcast lids and a gentle friendly hand 
pressure. 

In the taxi mother and daughter ex- 
changed none of those affectionate con- 
fidences usual under such conditions. Mrs. 
Vallander praised Jimmie in studied phrases 
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and it was Roderica, not she, who said he 
was a good son. “‘I like his meeting his 
father,” she said. 

In the house the mother ran to the great 
roaring wood fire and held out her hands to 
the blaze. 

“Next winter, perhaps this,’ Roderica 
said gayly, ‘‘you can have your limousine 
back, and electric heaters, and—and— 
everything you want. You ” But the 
sound of the telephone bell cut her short. 

She came back with dancing eyes. ‘‘Jim- 
mie,” she said. ‘‘He’s changed his mind. 
He is telegraphing to his father and will 
stay here. I asked him to dinner tomorrow 
night, quietly, just us.” 

“Quite right, my dear.”” Mrs. Vallander, 
quietly watching her daughter, rightly 
guessed that Roderica’s note had been ad- 
dressed not to Mabel in Chicago but to 
Jimmie Duane in Washington. She was 
beginning to understand that she had not 
understood this daughter of hers at all; 
and the next words she heard further ac- 
cented this view. 

“T am meeting him at the Whistler pic- 
tures at eleven,’ Roderica said indiffer- 
ently, flinging herself into a chair. 

Her : mother flared. ‘‘You shall not! 


“Tt seems to me I have to fight every- 
body,” Roderica broke in plaintively. “I 
give you the chance of your life, mother, 
and you fuss about trifles and risk every- 
thing.” 

‘*T will not have you discussed by every- 
body, Roderica. There is not even an un- 
fe alan much less an engagement. 

n ee) = 

“There will be an engagement,” she 
interrupted. “I like him a lot, such a lot 
that I fight for him. In your day you 
would have sat still and let him go, and 
pined, I suppose, and all that; but that’s 
not the way today. I don’t want to pretend 
to meet him secretly tomorrow; he won’t 
like that. He’s awfully straight, you know, 
mother, and it’s nothing nowadays for a 
girl to go about in reason with a man, and 
so do be sensible and let us come and take 
you out to lunch. We'll be here at one, and 
I know you'll be ready. And, mother, 
while we’re on the subject, you know I 
know a lot about his father.” 

She rose and went over and looked down 
at her bolt-upright mother, who stared at 
her as though almost in fear. 

“Don’t you ever forget. for a minute, 
mother,’ she said, forcefully deliberate in 
her utterance, ‘“‘that he will never come 
East if he can help it, and you can put up 
with a lot in somebody who’s always three 
thousand miles away, can’t you? You 
brought him into it. You were right. It’s 
better like that. But it’s up to you to make 
good. Don’t you spoil everything by being 
superior. He’ll never stand that. He loves 
business. He eats propositions, Jimmie 
says, and can digest them in a minute if 
they’re big enough. Cold Business—that’s 
what they call it. Talk business. Don’t 
waste a word. And, mother a 

“Oh, go on,”’ flamed the startled lady. 
“T am listening.” 

‘‘Well, mother, he loves rye whisky and 
he can’t get it good, and it’s no longer a 
mere social attention to offer old rye, Jim- 
miesays. It’sasolemn sacrifice to propitiate 
the gods, and it does propitiate, mother. 
And you have it in the cellar, and there’s 
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some of the old sherry, too, and if 
a glass of that ——” 
“Stop!”’ The angry comman 
plosively uttered. “It is shamefy 
to have discussed with him hoy 
manage his father.” ‘ 
“‘T have not,’’ Roderica denied 
have. We talked of his fa 
California, and this is just a su 
I talked to others too. One man ea) 
a pungent personality, I remembe 
other said he thought in millions: 
that he had no scruples but stu¢ 
friends and his word was always 
now you have it, mother.” 
Roderica put her hands behind } 
and walked up and down the 
ae silent mother, who was starii 
re. 
She went over, parted the e 
gazed out over the lovely moo 
garden. 
‘Look, mother. Come here, ple 
the middle of Washington, yours- 
one—and I have shown you hoy 
on to it and get all the money ye 
keep it up splendidly. I know 
means to you, and yet you are; 
me; but I, I am proud.” 
She put an arm round her mot! 
and led her back to a seat. “TI 
talked business with you, have 
say that truthfully. What you é 
amuse Jimmie. What I do is 
matter.”” She dropped on her k 
had once before that afternoon 
her mother’s two hands. ‘Al 
plan, mother. I won’t even gue 
are going to talk to Mr. Duane 
sure to have your ideas about 
think it wonderful of you to ha 
it all out. He would hate it—hai 
likely—if he knew I had done i 
bed, dear, you look so tired.” 
The mother followed the daug 
the room and put a detaining he 
arm. “Roderica,’’ she said, alt 
ously, ‘‘do you love him?” _ 
“Yes, mother.” They were | 
other straight in the eyes now. 
‘“You are sure?”’ 
““Yes, mother.”’ 


“*Mother!’’ 


a plan which buys your cons 
proof that I do not love him 
‘‘Buy—buy! Yes, you are righ 
accepted your price; but it will 
too, independently rich.” 
Roderica laughed and patted! 
arm. ‘I do not see that thati 
vantage,”’ she said. ‘‘Come.” 
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IMMIE touched the button, #] 
himself in a soft black old pi 
and glanced about Major Man 
brary. Portraits in oil of hunt 
hackneys, polo ponies; booksal 
veterinary volumes, Jorrocks, 
Whyte-Melville, of Hawley Smar 
Gould; a well-worn saddle on 
hunting crops hanging; brier pipes 
a man’s room, but an English r 
planted to Washington. Hoy 
strike his father, who was onel 
cent American? Was it too for 
it was the one room not cramme 
trifles, old chairs and knickknai 
opened on the roof garden. _ 
“Yes, Mr. Duane,’’. sail 
entering. = 
‘‘Mr. Jimmie after this, so 10 
father is in Washington.” 
“Yes, Mr. Jimmie.” He 
glasses. ** An exact match, a 


Duane will expect it from 
“‘T quite understand, sir, 
you the root beer.” ; 
“You are sure the rye is1 
“As sure as anyone can 
hundred proof, and direct 
hamas at one hundred and fi 
I beg your pardon, s 
is going that thin the missus 
awful. You know English ¢0 
to have their beer or they 
“Have you tried other b 
“Yes, sir; tried’emall. If 
it we'll have to give notice, al 
England, never minding that 
father and his father before 
the Mannering family.” 
(Continued on Pa 
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jor told me of this possible diffi- 
ams. He said you and Mrs. 
yuld be quite contented as long 
- was ’arf decent. Is this a 
sice?”’ 

paring for it, sir. I’ll run over 
yhia, if you’ll kindly give me a 
see what I can find there.” 
ieans,” Jimmie agreed with the 
ly befitting so urgent a matter. 
ars, sir; quite green, as you 
juro.”” He held out the box of 
Javanas, eying them as he had 
‘a wondering aversion. ‘Don’t 
‘90 hard, Mr. Jimmie, or you’ll 
p of nicotine out.” This was 


oer. 

xed the butler with an impres- 
“very country has its tastes, 
ie said, ‘‘and if the English pre- 
‘ is dry enough to crackle, we 
ze. I expect you to carry out 
eer Mr. Duane or from me 
nt that you don’t do things that 
don.” 

‘ernational, Mr. Jimmie.’”’ This 
(d and accepted as an apology 
jise. 

ee That will do, Williams.” 
‘ent in the auto which he had 
meet his father. He had had 
-antalizing charm with Roderica 
sre hotly in love with her than 
in he was in high spirits and con- 
ye conviction that his father 
érstand and forgive five days’ 
ticklish business this, to be 
k-tea life and yet to convince 
‘hat he was as much of a wild 
ne as ever. Jimmie laughed 


stand by the gate, eagerly ex- 
"hen it opened his father was 
<irst. 


, how?” 

lean brown hand was too firm 

aled up in the powerful clutch, 
mind that the father’s voice 

cthe edge of the little crowd. 

iial inspection was candid and 


ve of the same good height and 
sne fine profile, but the father 
‘ carried a hundred pounds more 
ii the son, and his face was cut 
ynard work and harder play. 
@ trip, Jimmie. And say, there 
ty nor a town between Seattle 
lile village that I couldn’t get a 
1 me a stranger too. I didn’t 
ea. there might be some- 
ithis side the Rockies.’”’ He low- 
ot unpleasant carrying voice. 
21. You sent, I came.” 
\you would.”” Jimmie passed an 
conately through his father’s as 
looked with silent admiration 
eiall of the station. Outside he 
: it to the Capitol. 
woassenger from Chicago, observ- 
tted him genially on the back. 
‘said this train companion, “‘if 
v's much as I do about that struc- 
‘eyou’d keep your hat on.” 
|; like you kep’ away from it we’d 
di of it.’ The intruder turned 
‘int words and the accusing eye, 
n caught his lapel and held him. 
ayw of that dome reaches to the 
nto Alaska,” said Duane, point- 
dome of you peanuts that see it 
¢ don’t get its size.” 
a!” the victim retorted, shaking 
kse. ‘Talk less and mind the 
t. You had a bottle all the way 
idzo.”” 
= irned to his son. “‘ Prohibition- 
stl in genuine horror. He dusted 
dvhich had held the lapel and 
> the waiting limousine. 
P/nsylvania Avenue, and slow,”’ 
o'ered, and he pointed out each 
Nnmorial and public building in 
ia sympathy with his father’s 
 (thusiasm. 
ie Juane the elder, native son of 
de West, had never before been 
htRocky Mountains. By the time 
1 ford to think of a trip he had 
vit_ of holidays and had become 
ng2 in Seattle and Alaska. He 
ie omage of inferiors, hated to go 
* \is unknown, was hardened in his 
avoiding what he called flum- 
ele made no advance in culture 
véth and position grew. As he 
illigly went where he felt uncom- 
never learned to feel comfort- 
nédg those who had had early 
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advantages. He was happiest when setting 
’em up to a crowd in a barroom and loved 
the genial slap on the shoulder; hence 
furious indignation against a Constitutional 
amendment which had never cost him a 
drink but had deprived him of a kingdom. 
He had moments of humility; he worshiped 
before any snowcapped mountain, before 
his vision of Alaska’s future, and at the 
shrine of his son. 

When the automobile stopped before the 
seven-story structure at the top of which 
was Jimmie’s flat, he glanced at the facade 
with approval and then at the limousine. 
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Jimmie nodded. 

“That’sright. Nothing’s too good for us.” 

Shot to the roof, he stepped onto an 
arched porch, then out to a small forest of 
evergreens in tubs. ‘A select place, Jim- 
mie.’”’ He stepped to the coping wall and 
looked down over the beautiful city, a set- 
ting in browns on this October day. ‘‘ Wash- 
ington,”’ he said reverently, “is a perma- 
nent camp.” 

They passed into the apartment. Accus- 
tomed to the splendor of gilded hotels in 
the West, Duane was troubled by the sub- 
dued luxury of this, to him, effeminate 
home. In the library he sat silent in a 
great worn pigskin-covered armchair. The 
effete East had got Jimmie; he had feared 
it with an awful fear. He tried to smooth 
out his frown as he watched his son touch 
the button. : 

“Rye, Williams, straight,” Jimmie or- 
dered. ‘‘Chasers with ice.’ 

“Yes, Mr. Jimmie.” 

The father’s face cleared. Jimmie was 
not too far gone to be saved if he could 
still drink straight rye. 

“‘Prewar, dad, a hundred per cent proof.” 

“Fine.” Duane turned to Williams, who 
entered as with tiny sleigh bells, so musical 
was the tinkling of the ice. 

‘Pour fingers,’’ he said. 

“Same here, please.” 

“Yes, Mr. Jimmie.” 

Greatly relieved that his son was still a 
man, he said with hearty affection, ‘‘Here’s 
how!” He drained his glass, smacked his 
lips, ignored the chaser. With profound 
admiration he saw that Jimmie did the 
same, but he furtively scanned the boy. 
Only a wrought-iron stomach, a cast-iron 
head, and habit, could train a man to four 
fingers straight without flinching. Jim- 
mie’s long lean face, clean eyes and hard- 
ened muscles denied the habit. ‘‘He’s my 
son, all right,’’ thought the happy father. 
“TI must be careful; he’ll stay right with 
me all through, and he can’t carry my load. 
Take the bottle, Williams,’’ he commanded 
gruffly. He did not know just how to 
handle obsequious English butlers, and be- 
sides he deeply despised the class, so his 
tone was peremptory. But Williams had 
disappeared, lest the small bottle of root 
beer under his arm be discovered. 

Duane helped himself to a cigar, eying 
it with approval; and he watched Jimmie 
light up. The boy was all right! 

“T never gave you any canned stuff, 
Jimmie,” he said, settling back. 

“Never a word, dad,” Jimmie agreed. 

“T said when you’d got in wrong, send 
for dad, heigh?’’ The big fist came down on 
the table with a bang that made the glasses 
jump an inch. “I’m here. Open up. If 
you’ve shot somebody up I'll buy you off. 
If you’ve been railroaded in for felony I’ll 
get you off. If it’s a girl I’ll square her. 
I’m here to make good.” 

“Tt’s a girl, dad. It’s her mother you 
have to square.” 

“Wedding bells?” the father said in a 
shaky voice, his face paling. “I said it 
couldn’t be that; I said you’d just marry 
her and telegraph and bring her along and 
get the glad welcome. I could face it, Jim- 
mie, you understand, if it was done. But 
I’d got my mind off that. Easterner?”’ 

‘Yes, dad.” 

“High stepper, family, and all that?”’ 

“Yes, dad.” 

Jimmie sat, bending forward, his elbows 
on his knees, his eyes looking straight into 
his father’s. His cigar, having proved him 
by one draw a capable Westerner and no 
lounge lizard cigarette smoker, had gone 
out. His guarded lips fiercely repressed 
speech. ' 

His father flung back his chair and it 
rolled two yards across the deep piled car- 
pet. He thrust his hands in his pockets and 
walked heavily up and down. “Jimmie,” 
he said, ‘“‘years ago you said college—an 
Eastern college. I asked what was the 
matter with our institootions on the Slope, 
didn’t I? I refused you. Do you know 
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why?” Jimmie knew, but was wisely si- 
lent. “You ran away, seaman on a bum 
little schooner for Tahiti. You came back 
in four months, captain drunk in his berth 
all the time, mate sick with fever; you 
navigating officer, executive officer; cook, 
too, I guess. You were seventeen years 
old. I says, go to Harvard. Do you know 
why I changed my mind?” 

“T had made good, I suppose.” 

“Naw!” the old man thundered. He 
looked about at the ordered elegance, re- 
sumed his seat, and spoke with steely quiet. 
“T’ll tell you. I’ve never said it before. I’d 
thought it all out. I wasn’t going to breed 
a dude son that would be ashamed of his 
father. Do you see? Well, you’d et dirt. 
By your own choice. You’d seen the rough 
side. ‘Let him go,’ I says. And every 
vacation you came back, and nothing was 
too rough for you in boats or ships or 
engine rooms. And we understood each 
other—you and me—always, didn’t we? 
And you never tried to sidetrack the old 
roughneck that supplied the money; no, 
by the holy Fuji-yama, not once. Shake, 
son.” 

They rose and clasped hands, and re- 
sumed their seats. 

“T felt safe, all right; and when you 
wanted to come Hast again and see the big 
burgs and your capital city, what did I 
say? Why, ‘Go ahead,’ I says. Jimmie, 
are you set? Have you got to have her?”’ 

“Yes, dad. I met her in San Francisco.” 

Jimmie’s fingers clasped the gold ciga- 
rette case in his pocket, but he withdrew 
his hand. His father had had a thousand 
evidences that his son had this effeminate 
habit, but Jimmie at this interview was 
suppressing all proofs of Eastern degener- 


acy. 

“Oh, she’s seen the Coast, then.’”’ The 
father spoke more hopefully. ‘Then what’s 
the trouble? Where do I come in if you 
haven’t gotta be saved from her?” 

“You have to get her for me, dad.” 

The father poured out four fingers more, 
then placed the bottle at arm’s length, lest 
Jimmie should follow suit. He tossed off 
the liquor, savored it, smiled. 

“Can’t get her yourself? This ain’t like 
you, Jimmie,” 

“‘She’s all right. It isn’t her. It’s her 
mother. Things are different here. Mothers 
have a lot to say. Mrs. Vallander insisted 
on seeing you.” 

“How much will I stand for, I s’pose. 
Jimmie, you knew I’d make good. Why 
not have fixed it up and wired the total?” 

“‘T offered. I asked her out to the Coast. 
Nothing doing. She must see you, must 
see you here.” 

“Toplofty dame, heigh? All outside 
frills and nothing inside.” 

“No,” Jimmie denied. ‘‘ Very clever.” 

‘And the girl, Jimmie?” 

Jimmie shut his lips to check an outburst 
of praise. “‘ You'll like her, dad.” 

The father gloomily pondered. He had 
known it must come some day and had 
steeled himself to share his son, but mar- 
riage with an Eastern society girl was not 
to share, but to lose. He knew that his raw 
sensitiveness to the opinion of those better 
educated than himself was almost a dis- 
ease; but he allowed it to ravage unchecked 
except where Jimmie was concerned. He 
was panic-stricken at thought of meeting 
this girl and her mother and of their judg- 
ment of him, but he gave no sign of his 
devastating fear. He was in terror of his 
lonely future, for he foresaw that she would 
keep continents, perhaps oceans, between 
him and his son; but he let no hint of this 
escape him. He lifted his head and looked 
with yearning into Jimmie’s eyes. 

He made one last appeal, but all he said 
was: ‘“You’re sure? You’ve gotta have 
her?’”’ 

“Yes, dad.” 

“‘Does she want you?”’ 

“T_T hope so. Yes. I’m sure.” 

“Not your money?” 

“No, dad.” 

“ And I’ve gotta see her mother?” 

“Yes, dad.” 

He looked at the bottle, but refrained; 
not that another drink would have affected 
his brain, but it might have made his legs 
wabble a little. He smoothed his forehead, 
nodded and said, ‘‘Congratulations, son. 
I hope you’ll find her as good a wife to you 
as your mother was to me.” 

“T hope so, dad, but it’s too soon for 
congratulations.” 

“No. It’s finished. 
starts, things happen.” 

Jimmie had some faint inkling of what 
his father had been thinking, and his 
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two very effi- 
cient transmis- 
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designed to meet 
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gratitude was proportionate. ‘‘You’re a 
sport, dad; a dead game sport,” he said. 

“Sport? Why, Jimmie, there’s nothing 
to seeing an old dame and playing her 
game her way. Where does she live?” 

He wrote the address in a bulgy note- 
book. “T’ll look her up,” he said, rising. 

“Oh no, dad, not tonight. It’s nearly 
seven. She doesn’t receive after six. I bet- 
ter get an appointment.” 

“Tl take a chance.” The father seized 
his hat and coat and rushed out. He was 
afraid to postpone the interview. He 
feared that his courage would ooze. 

In the taxi he prepared himself to accept 
condescension, a thing he had never pa- 
tiently done before. He marshaled his will, 
his ideas and his plans. These last were no 
more than to give the lady whatever she 
wanted in the way she wanted it. If Jim- 
mie had to have the girl it was not a deal 
to haggle over. He was taken in direct to 
the waiting Mrs. Vallander. 

“Your son has just telephoned,” she said, 
crossing to him and extending a hand. 
“You are prompt, as he is. I like it. 
Thank you for coming. Please sit down.” 

“T’ve gotta move quick, madam, when 
Jimmie wants anything, and he wants your 
daughter mighty bad.” He had Jimmie’s 
frank glad smile and it was genuine. This 
dame with her diamonds and her evening 
dress and her sharp eyes met him as man 
to man. At her next surprising words an 
entente was firmly established. All she 
said, pointing, was ‘‘ Please help yourself.” 

Duane looked at the bottle on the little 
table by his side. 

“Paducah!” he exclaimed in reverent 
surprise. 

“Oh, you know it?’”’ Mrs. Vallander ex- 
claimed, evidently pleased. 

“Lady, I can’t say I drank it instead of 
milk as a baby. It was too costly for my 
folks then. But afterward! Madam, 
that’s the finest rye that was ever distilled, 
and I didn’t s’pose there was a bottle left 
on earth.” He poured out two fingers, being 
thus modest in the presence of a lady, and 
was delighted when Mrs. Vallander picked 
up a wineglass. 

“Tl join you in some of my grand- 
father’s old brown sherry,” she said. “ Wel- 
come to Washington.”’ 

“Your very good health, madam.” He 
sipped, set down the glass and said sol- 
emnly: 

““By the holy Popocatepetl.” 

Mrs. Vallander laughed. “Pardon, 
madam,” he explained, a little confused. 
“When my boy was six he once let out a 
string of swear words that he’d heard me 
say. So I had to drop it. But in Alaska 
you gotta have something, so I took to 
swearing by peaks, volcanic or snowcapped.” 

“Ingenious, Mr. Duane. I’ll reeommend 
it to some of our Washington young ladies. 
My brother distilled that whisky.” 

“Madam, he did good to mankind.” 

“And he left plenty of it on earth, Mr. 
Duane.” 

“In bond and likely to stay there; but 
touching our affair u 

“In bond, yes,” interrupted Mrs. Val- 
lander, ‘‘but in the Bahamas. There are 
five thousand barrels there, Mr. Duane. He 
got them out of this country on the twen- 
tieth day of January, 1920. He died in 
June of that year.” 

“I’m very sorry, madam; but apper- 
taining to my son ——” 

“The barrels,”’ broke in Mrs. Vallander, 
“were full. By this time they will average 
between forty and forty-five gallons, one 
hundred and ten proof; say, thirteen re- 
puted quarts, one hundred proof, to each 
three gallons; that’s in excess of eighty 
thousand cases, worth at Nassau nearly 
two and one-half million dollars; worth 
off the coast of New York over four million 
dollars.” 

Astonished by this terse exact business 
statement and surprised by the size of the 
figures, Duane began to perceive that there 
was some meaning in this lady’s method. 
He consciously followed the rules of a busi- 
ness deal. He became apparently dense 
and looked it. 

“That’s a pile of money, madam,” he 
said respectfully; ‘‘but referring to your 
daughter 7? 

“My brother,” Mrs. Vallander cut in, 
“never married.” 

“Yes, madam?”’ He looked blank and 
uninterested, but he began to see. 

His property came to me and to my 
girl. It is, Mr. Duane, just like leaving us a 
million acres in the moon.” 

He understood everything now, and he 
wished to explode in a burst of gusty 


laughter. These aristocrats were not such 
fools, after all. This was fine work, all right; 
he would say that. But he did not say it. 
““As how, madam?” was what he uttered. 

“T’m a beggar,” she cried, ‘looking at 
bars of gold through steel railings. I can’t 
even touch them.” 

‘Why not sell, madam?” 

“For one-twentieth of the value? That’s 
the highest bid I have had, and that was 
not all money payment. I have asked my 
lawyers, my friends, to find the right man 
to manage this business. I have had all 
kinds of offers—partnerships, percentages, 
everything. But this is a business on honor, 
and what chance has a lonely old woman 
to protect her interests?”’ 

‘And the friends you could trust,” he 
said, eying her, smiling, “‘too kid-gloved, 
I s’pose?”’ 

She nodded, returning his full gaze. 

“And I am not, I s’pose?’’ 

“That’s what I asked you to Washington 
to find out,” was the frank answer. 

He leaned over and put his hand on the 
great lady’s knee with the confidential 
pressure which he was accustomed to give 
to a brother financier when a complete 
understanding is reached. “I like you, 
Mrs. Vallander,”’ he said with that slow 
deadly earnestness reached only in mo- 
mentous business climaxes. ‘‘What’s your 
proposition?” 

“Look these over.’ 
bundle of papers. * 

He examined them with the celerity of a 
man knowing precisely what to look for. 
Letters of administration and statements 
showed that she and her daughter owned 
the liquor.. Receipts from the Nassau cus- 
toms proved that it was in bonded ware- 
house there. Reports of rectifiers showed 
its high proof. 

“Tf I buy it,” he said, “I can’t lock up 
that much capital. I should ask you to 
take payment as marketed.” 

“Where will you sell it?”’ she asked. 

“Now you're going ahead fast, lady.” 

Mrs. Vallander smiled. 

“Why give it away down there,” she 
asked, “when you can get double price over 
the rail?” ; 

He had to think what she meant; but 
her meaning was easy enough to guess. 
And now he did laugh, and he brought his 
fist down with the familiar decisive thump. 
“By the jumping Mount McKinley,” he 
ejaculated, “Pll handle it any old way you 
say!” 
Mrs. Vallander bowed graciously. 

“T suggest a partnership, Mr. Duane,” 
she said, “with an equal division of profits. 
That will make me independent, and my 
daughter too. I should ask no settlement 
on her marriage to your son.” 

“Madam,” he said with a high admira- 
tion, ‘‘you’re the swiftest mover ever I had 
the pleasure of meeting in business. It’s 
settled. My share’ll go to Jimmie. They'll 
be a well-fixed couple, Mrs. Vallander.” 
He broke again into a roar of laughter. 
“By the untrodden peak of Everest,” he 
cried out—‘‘and that’s the highest spot on 
earth—you’re a wonder, lady! Mothers 
fix their daughters well, sometimes, when 
they marry. But you—you fix her, and 
yourself, and the young man too.” 

“Don’t forget to include yourself, Mr. 
Duane.” Mrs. Vallander smiled cheerfully 
and picked up her glass. He filled three 
fingers of rye and they touched rims. 
“Here’s every happiness to them, and suc- 
cess to you,” she said. 

“Ah!” This was his exclamation of 
pleasure after the liquor had trickled down 
his throat. ‘I’ve helped a friend or two 
across Puget Sound with their stuff,” he 
said, ‘‘and I know something about the 
business and have heard something about 
Nassau. I’ve fixed up things in the West 
so as to spare a couple of months. I can 
jump right into it.’’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Duane,” she said, ris- 
ing in gracious dismissal. “If you can 
come in tomorrow at eleven we can ar- 
range details.” 

“Pardon, madam,” he said, “but I want 
to see the girl. You find my boy all right, 
and now, I ” He stopped, seeing her 
flash of anger. He looked at her from 
steady eyes. ‘Turn about is fair play. I’m 
frank to admit that us Pacific Coasters like 
our own women best. Can I see her alone, 
please?’’ 

The deal hung by a thread. Mrs. Val- 
lander touched the button with the inten- 
tion of showing him to the door, but when 
the colored maid entered she asked that 
Miss Vallander come. ‘You are quite 
right, Mr. Duane,” she said in a stifled 
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Roderica parried with a cleve 
“T have often heard of } 
said, “a land of sun and warm 
liant color. My Uncle Jasor 
there sometimes. I think } 
business there—owned land f 
heard him speak of it.” ; 
Duane found her beautiful ar 
ing, if she were sincere; bu 
him. When Mrs. Vallander | 
room he was still uncertain 1 
knew. He went away finally 
an understanding that the 
South together for a few week 
In the taxi his thoughts re 
the girl knows, maybe she’s ; 
the same; and then maybe she 
ing Jimmie and me for a mill 
her own money. The mother 
inside out, understood hovz 
How did she learn? 
How else?’’ 


opened the door at the sound ¢# 
“Put it there, son. She’s every! 
say, and cleverer than you think. | 
as her mother, and the old dame ! 
than a painted wagon.” & | 
They shook solemnly. Jimmie! 
his father’s face, laughed hilariouslfi 
thing had gone well. “Come on\i 
cried. ‘‘Dinner’s waiting and Wa 
almost cross.” vel 
At dinner they toasted Roderii! 
Cliquot, cuvée réservée. “Do }!! 
anything of her affairs?” asked t 
“No. What does it matter?” 
“Ever hear of Uncle Jason?” 
“Never.” | | 
“Have you talked a lot abo/ 
Miss Vallander—to Roderica?” | 
“You have not been forgotten 
said, laughing. » e 
“They handle me like experts.|, 
“They are. They know the W 
so they know you.” : 
Satisfied that his son was n/? 
conspiracy, if there was a cons} 
father unfolded his plan for a V 
the first of his life, he said; and | 
Jimmie saw himself beneath tror™ 
wandering entranced with Rodel, 
The prosaic father saw rivers. 
runzing from wood into bottles. 
transmuted into gold. He sawh 
termining whether Roderica kn¢ 
shining torrent and, if so, W 
main thought was Jimmie or t 
hands into the glittering flood. 
make the Vallanders rich anyh!| 
would be amusement for a holi 
to give up Jimmie—well, Miss 
must prove herself worthy of the 
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destinies; and, if we are of sufficient im- 
portance, the destinies of nations. A mere 
blister on Jerry’s heel, for instance, dis- 
covered the limits of his cheerfulness and 
endurance, and at the same time began 
insidiously to work on his moral regenera- 
tion with one of Solomon’s little gems of 
wisdom transmitted by Miss Margaret 
Devine of the Settlement and emphasized 
and impressed on Jerry’s youthful mind by 
frequent repetition: 

“The way of transgressors is hard.” 

Jerry had apparently taken that to heart, 
but secretly he believed it to be bunk. He 
had passed up lots of juicy chances in order 
to give it a trial, but so far as he could 
judge, the law of compensation failed to 
work. Beyond the sweet commendation of 
his instructress, virtue had got him nothing 
but the scorn of his friends. But now 

““Hard’ is right,’”’ Jerry groaned in agree- 
ment. ‘“‘Solomon said something.” 

Milk is better than nothing, but its satis- 
fying and stimulating effect is transient. A 
few miles of hitting it up over a rough road 
and you feel empty and ravenous as ever. 
A night’s rest does wonders for a man, too, 
but it doesn’t entirely take the soreness 
and stiffness out of muscles unwonted to 
exercise after a day’s tramp. It seemed to 
Jerry that he was as weary now, within 
two miles of Pendleton, as he had been 
when he crawled into the hay nearly eighteen 
hours ago. If Pendleton was two miles 
ahead, he hated to think how far Wogan 
must be—and with a darting pain at every 
step from his heel to the back of his neck! 

Two or three cars had passed him that 
morning, but although he had stood by the 
wayside, drooping and looking as entreat- 
ingly as might be, they whizzed by without 
even a hesitation in their speed. Once a 
buckboard came along with an elderly man 
and woman filling and overfilling the seat; 
still, Jerry could have perched behind. He 
raised his hat and wished them a good 
morning, but they only responded to his 
greeting with stony stares. There was 
plenty of room in the wagon that followed, 
but Jerry had no better luck, although he 
called to the hick who drove it, ‘‘ Brother, 
don’t you want to let me ride with you a 
ways?”’ 

Brother expectorated. 

“Go to hell,”’ he replied, and cracked a 
blacksnake over the backs of his team. 

It wasn’t so much what he said as the 
way he said it. It was a stoneless road, or 
Jerry would have given him reason to re- 
gret his discourtesy. But the fit of rage 
that almost, but not quite, choked Jerry’s 
utterance was succeeded by a profound de- 
pression. 

“Chee, I must look tough!”’ 

As the needle to the pole, his thoughts 
reverted to Bessie and the unanswered 
question of what she would think of him. 
He had taken particular care at all times to 
make himself a pleasing sight to her and he 
was always a dressy boy. Some girl! Some 
girl! If she didn’t know it, it wasn’t be- 
cause nobody had ever told her. On an 
average, say, a hundred guys a day be- 
stowed kind words upon her and hinted or 
more than hinted at a follow-up of kind 
actions. A hundred was a low average. 
But all they got out of Bessie was their 
correct change and a sweet smile if they 
hadn’t been too fresh. If they bought 
cigars or a pack of cigarettes after they 
paid their checks, they got them, too, but 
no more. She had told him, Jerry the 
Lucky, that he was the first guy she had 
ever made a date with. Jerry didn’t be- 
lieve everything everybody told him, but 
you only had to look in Bessie’s gray eyes 
to know that you were getting the simple, 
straight, unadulterated low-down on what 
she was telling you. You could take it or 
leave it, but it was the living truth. When 
she got through at the restaurant she went 
home to her mother and sister in Flatbush. 

With any other girl than Bessie, Jerry 
wouldn’t have thought he had got far 
along. She had pushed back the expensive 
candy that he had placed on her desk, its 
beribboned splendor discreetly concealed 
by a decorous brown-paper wrapping; she 
had scoffed at the idea that his appearance 
on the Subway was accidental the first time 
that he had shadowed her, and she had 
refused to permit him to walk with her to 
her home. Nothing doing! That was at 
_ first; but after two months of persistent 
and not quite inexpert wooing, he could 
have counted the golden evenings she had 
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vouchsafed him on the fingers of one hand. 
Even on those rapturous occasions she had 
never let him spend with any degree of 
freedom—no more than the piking amount 
of the tickets and car fare—wouldn’t let 
him take a taxi; and when they had a bite 
to eat, she’d pick some cheap joint where 
you could get out easy under a couple of 
bucks and two bits for the waiter. He 
flashed his roll on her once, kidding her, to 
show her how unnecessary it was to econ- 
omize; but she only glanced at the yellow 
backs with cold suspicion and was silent 
and constrained for the rest of the evening. 
For a weels after that her manner had been 
distant. The night that Gabe the Wop 
butted in on them at the Winter Garden 
and got a biff on the beak for getting fresh, 
she had got distinctly sore, and, later, she 
had asked him a direct question—the ques- 
tion that he had always feared would come: 

“How do you make your money, Jerry?” 

“By the sweat of my brow, with a little 
help from the old bean. You thinking of 
that wad I had last week? I didn’t get that 
by grinding toil; it was velvet. I win ona 
long shot; had a hunch and played it. I’m 
a wiz at picking winners. Listen, kid, I 
want to buy you a birthday present.” 

“That will be next July,” she answered. 
“By that time I’ll make up my mind 
whether I want any present from you, and 
I’ll call you up at the place where you work 
and let you know.” 

Jerry said nothing to that. He knew that 
he had had his chance to come clean, but 
he was afraid to risk it. There was just one 
serious defect in Bessie. She had all of Miss 
Devine’s finicky ideas and he knew that she 
hated a crook, making no distinction be- 
tween a high-class, square-shooting crook 
and a guy like Gabe the Wop. Not so 
good! On the other hand, Jerry knew that 
she liked him; otherwise she’d have had no 
time for him whatever. On one of those 
golden evenings she had allowed him to 
hold her hand for as long as a couple of 
minutes. She liked him, but she held back. 
She had never invited him into the house 
when he took her home, and Jerry knew 
why. Mother and sister would want to 
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know all about him and she couldn’t tell 
”7em. Maybe she had been afraid to know 
herself and so had stalled rather than force 
a show-down. He had stalled too. Some- 
times he hoped to teach her a broader 
tolerance; sometimes he thought that if 
she learned it, he would be losing something 
in her that he might be sorry to lose. A 
devil of a fix for a guy to be in! 

“The way of transgressors is hard.”’ 

““Ward’ is right,” Jerry groaned, and 
unlacing his shoe and removing the sock, 
inspected the blister. It seemed an insig- 
nificant thing to cause so much pain, and 
with a touch of ointment and a wad of 
absorbent cotton “Yes,”’ Jerry mut- 
tered ironically, ‘‘and while you are about 
it, bring me a change of socks and another 
pair of shoes. For the cat’s sake, look at 
7em!’’ The shoes, the natty fawn cloth- 
topped shoes that Bessie had thought pretty 
and which he himself had rather fancied, 
were something shameful. Hard on shoes, 
the way of the transgressor! And where 
did it get a guy? The jack he got never 
stayed with him. He had to blow it before 
somebody grabbed it, whereas the guy on 
the straight and narrow, the poor fish in 
greasy overalls or the white-collar bird 
yessing the boss and taking a month to 
make less than a slick peter man or second- 
story worker would consider worth the 
trouble of breaking a lock for—those lads 
weren’t sitting in ditches without a cent to 
buy them a meal or get them to the next 
town; they could look a cop in the eye and 
tell him where he could go—well, maybe 
not that; but, anyway, they could tell a girl 
where they were working, and they could 
get a shave when they needed it. Solomon 
was right. 

A decided advance, this, in the process of 
regeneration; but it will be observed that 
no ethical considerations entered into the 
debate that Jerry held with himself. He 
had hazily arrived at a conclusion that 
honesty might, after all, be the best policy, 
and so far, that was all. At Pendleton, 
however, an ethical aspect of his case was 
te occur to him with a further propulsive 
jolt. 
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He reached Pendleton, by ur 
a little after noon; and was re 
on a low stone wall, when ag 
child, perhaps four or five yea 
along and stopped before him, 

“Hello,” she said. 

She was not an attractive 
mouth, as well as her eyes, was 
was evident that she had a cold 
and no provision of pocket }; 
but what warmed Jerry to her 
looked on him without conte; 
or apprehension and her g 
friendly. 

“Why, hello, sister,” returne 
dially. ‘“‘How’s the girl?” 

‘All right,’ she answered, 
new sweater. My mah-mah gay 
It’s got pottets.”’ 

“Sure enough!” said Jerm 
bear! Red, too, ain’t it? Gh 
I had one like it. Wouldn’t gi 
would you?” 

No, she wouldn’t. She ma 
fectly clear. She had a dolly, t 
had asweater; but she hardly} 
the dolly would care to give | 
ment. She was going to the; 
to get a yeast cake for her mal 
she was quite sure that it wa 
pie. She giggled at the suggi 
her mother had made a pie—hy 
and they were going to eat it w 
came home to supper—’n’ ¢or 

“Sister, let’s change the gu 
Jerry. “What have you got 
there?”’ | 

She opened her hand and st 
nickel, 

“Chee! That’s a lot of mon 
girl to be carrying around with¢ 
Jerry told her seriously. . 

Sure enough, it was a large 
that amount a man might buy 
of yesterday’s bread—food! H 
a pack of cigarettes and stay t] 
his lungs. With five cents in 
would be a potential buyer of 
at his choice, with legitimater 
to any store where edibles we 
conveniently in reach for a 
sampling. 

“T wouldn’t carry that n| 
hand,” he advised gravely. “| 
through your fingers and you'd 
me put it in your nice pocket’ 
sweater where it will be safe! 
Now don’t touch it until yor 
store, will you? Fine! Wel 
You’d better hurry or mah-! 
waiting.” : 

She bade him good-by andr 
away, looking back at him f] 
time. She was not more than // 
yards away when Jerry calle 
limped to where she waited. | 

“Here’s your nickel, siste! 
“Tt must have slipped out of I 
A pocket in a sweater is no pf 
money. Hold it tight in your! 
will be safe. Tight! Atta girl 
Is that what I’ve come to! 
claimed when she had toddled ¢ij 
bing a baby!” Sa 

Self-contempt overwhelmecil 
ning a kid—a helpless, inno¢ } 
had trusted him! He, Jer: 
Jerry the smooth worker, freef 
square shooter, had done that! 
beat it? Who but a low, # 
pediculous pup, would ever! 
such a thing? A girl baby wl 
up with him, telling him ab) 
and laughing at his joke ab¢ 
cake! Suppose it were kn 
cast to the world! Bold I¥ 
Baby—Tiny Tot Victim of Hi 
dle! And only the day befor 
sulted a lady! Was this whel# 
the transgressor led? "9 

“So help me, here’s wher! 
declared Jerry fervently. “I'# 
coming to me from Dan and le/# 
to-goodness honest life if I 1! 
back of my neck!”’ 

With this commendable res™ 
walked the rest of the way int 
heart of Pendleton. It was” 
throbbing heart. The stree(M 
deserted and the few people 
stared at him curiously and wi 
With the consciousness of his 
fall weighing heavily upon jy 
glances at them were furtive a” 
somewhere, somehow, he hal 
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yurpose he entered the general 


lisappointed to find that he had 
undivided attention of the pro- 
small, sandy-haired’ man with 
1, watchful eyes and_a morose 
sathetic expression. Jerry asked 
asese and he led the way to the 
at the farther end of the store. 
uch?” he asked, and Jerry told 
|‘; would depend on the quality 
f the article. 
| that it was a full cream and 
| the pound, he requested to be 
sample it. The storekeeper 
morsel about the size of an aver- 
nail, which was not less than 
xpected. He, nevertheless, put 
into his mouth and chewed it, 
with the air of a cheese con- 


inquired the storekeeper, his 


| you shade that price to thirty- 
|ry asked. He knew this guy was 
| 


> 
. forty then. What terms? 
s suit you?” 2 
x eye had been noticing things. 
yas an old joke. Jerry would 
taken to open it with a hairpin. 

loor of the storeroom had only 
lock. This guy was tempting 


hae out of here,” said the guy 
d you could see by the way he 
t he was a man of action. The 
fheese had aroused the demon of 
hin Jerry too. It looked like 


11 over the bean with one of those 
; and take what you want,” 
<the demon. ‘‘There’s a couple 
ced outside and you can hop into 
and beat it before he wakes up. 
2/t Wogan inside of an hour.” 
syetter self resisted the tempta- 
tere had been only one car, and 


1e —— 
he going?’’ inquired the store- 


ne,” Jerry answered with dig- 
ishall take my patronage else- 


dors down the street a sign at- 
rry’s attention, brief but elo- 
ZALS. Within, he saw a small 
it half a dozen oilcloth-covered 
11a fat man behind a little counter 
ue a farming-looking person who 
etly just finished one of the meals. 
itime as any, Jerry thought, and 
gr he entered, walked without 
to a table and sat down. He was 
) at, after which fate could not 
ix to any great extent. A swift 
saps, and it was possible that 
boasted a constable, but they 
-) much to him just because he 
1 careless enough to leave his 
t ome on the piano. 
‘ou’re a mite too late for dinner,” 
prietor called to him. 
as hesitation in his tone, Jerry 
e This fat boob was amenable to 


) 

n want much,” Jerry called back 
lyand confidently. ‘Just slap a 
t2 pan with a few eggs and some 
tioes. Any little old thing will do 


aed for the bowl of oyster crack- 
Ss bow. 
orietor goggled at him and his 
juth opened and closed and 
ajin. 
I, Il go see the help,” he conceded. 
isopeared through the swinging 
th kitchen and the farmer filled his 
-k; with toothpicks and departed. 
ie itchen came sounds of a dispute. 
-agry woman’s voice and a placat- 
‘imble from the proprietor. 
P| cried the former. “‘Help! Yes, 
hb Tam, and allI am. I can moil 
tre in this kitchen all day, cook- 
up half the night washing dishes 
ollaze around doing nothing but 
h he customers and take in the 


Ip! It’s a sure thing you ain’t 
olks coming in at all hours ——” 
good!” Jerry thought, hastily 

f the last of the crackers. 

2 woman’s voice: ‘ Well, that is 

éd I serve notice on you that I’m 

you don’t hustle around and get 
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me somebody to wrastle these dishes. You 
hear me?”’ 

“T don’t know,” Jerry murmured, spear- 
ing a sour pickle from the jar. “‘It begins to 
look as if there was an opening here for an 
honest, hard-working young man of good 
habits. Cigarettes in the case there. No 
cash register.”’ 

In a moment or two the fat man reap- 
peared. 

“You said a small steak, didn’t you?”’ he 
inquired. 

“Correct,” Jerry answered. 
small though.” 

“It’s in the pan.” He brought a plate of 
sliced bread and a glass of water, and after 
a moment’s consideration, supplemented 
these with a good-sized pat of butter and 
removed the empty cracker bowl. At the 
same time he gave Jerry a carefully ap- 
praising look and then waddled to the door, 
locked it and pulled down the shade that 
covered its glass panel. 

“As long as I eat, I don’t care,’”’ thought 
Jerry. 

He ate. The steak was too small, indeed, 
but it was a fair-sized piece of meat never- 
theless. Coffee came with the order, and a 
generous wedge of huckleberry pie. Chee! 

Might as well be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb. 

“T believe I could eat another piece of 
that pie,’ Jerry said. ‘‘I’ll tell the world 
you’ve got some cook! I didn’t think I was 
hungry when I came in, but I seem to have 
done pretty well.” 

““You seem to,”’ agreed the fat proprietor. 

He hesitated a moment and then brought 
the second piece of pie and watched Jerry 
eat it. 

“Correct me if I’m wrong, colonel,’’ said 
Jerry at last. “I infer that you need more 
help in the kitchen. It happens that I’m an 
expert dishwasher and temporarily disen- 
gaged and open to a good offer of employ- 
ment. How about it, colonel?” 

“Jest as you say,” his host responded. 
“You can work out the price of what 
you’ve et, or I’m willing to take it out of 
your hide. I don’t get the exercise I need 
anyway. It’s jest as you say.” 

“Lead me to the dishes,”’ said Jerry, and 
the proprietor led him—by the arm. 


“Not too 


The straight and narrow! You couldn’t 
beat it for the shortest distance between 
two given points. No primroses along its 
borders to speak of, but so long as you 
stuck to it you were all right. Three suc- 
cessive squares, one night’s rest in a real 
bed, one pack of cigarettes, one ham sand- 
wich wrapped in a paper napkin for protec- 
tion in carrying and twenty-five cents in 
hard money, all honestly earned. Certainly 
Jerry had slung a wicked dish rag, mere 
amateur as he was, and he had scoured pots 
and pans until his arms had ached. Being a 
good sport, he had toiled cheerfully as well 
as capably and had won a smile of approval 
as well as the sandwich from the erstwhile 
sour and snappish mistress of the kitchen. 
The fat proprietor had come across with 
the quarter, although he had put little 
faith in Jerry’s assurance that he would 
return as soon as he had seen his cousin in 
Wogan and maybe put a little capital in the 
business. 

“Ye-ah,” said the proprietor cynically, 
“T’ll expect you; but I won’t hold my 
breath till you come. I guess you'll find 
Pendleton a considerable changed by that 
time.”’ 

Yes, the straight and narrow. Bessie and 
he would tread it together, hand in hand, so 
that she could yank him back any time his 
foot slipped over the edge. Bessie knew 
that track. She had been traveling it all 
her life, so she ought to. If he knew any- 
thing, he knew that, for all her air of in- 
difference at their parting, she would ask no 
more to hook up with him than honesty. 
She had not said that, but her eyes had, 
more than once. And yet only the night 
before he had been considering that safe in 
the store that the purser of the ark had once 
used, and he had thought of the easy lock 
on the back door and—and only the reflec- 
tion that a get-away would be difficult had 
made resistance to the temptation easier. 

A couple of miles on his road and he came 
to the helpless little old guy with the stalled 
engine. A kind of a swell old guy and a 
swell car. Jerry offered his services, which 
were gratefully accepted. He might have 
found the disconnected wire to the battery 
the first thing, but he purposely put in ten 
or fifteen minutes, screwing and unscrewing, 
adjusting and readjusting with such quick 
dexterity that it was a pleasure to watch 
him. The old guy said he might not know 
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the difference between a crank case and a 
spark plug, but he knew a skilled mechanic 
from a dub when he saw one, by the way he 
handled his tools. 

“How much do I owe you, my young 
friend?’’ he asked. 

“Not a groat, sir,’ Jerry replied. ‘If I 
have been of some slight assistance, the 
pleasure of serving you is guerdon enow.” 

“You don’t tell me!’ said the old guy, 
staring at him. 

“But if you’re going anywhere near 
Wogan and wouldn’t mind giving me a 
lift ——”’ Jerry suggested diffidently. 

“Wreathe your left hand in the mane 
and we’ll lightly bound o’er the plain,” 
said the old guy. And what do you know 
about that! Jerry hopped in and they did 
some light bounding, beguiling the way 
with a discussion of Sir Walter’s poetic 
masterpiece. Moreover, the old guy made 
Jerry a definite offer of employment, which 
the young man begged leave to consider 
for a week or two, although he feared he 
would be unable to accept, as his affairs 
might keep him in New York. 

And so they sped on, and the old guy 
was some speedster, and you may give 
credence to the statement that it was good 
to cover ground without pacing it off less 
than a yard at a time with legs. Soon they 
were entering suburbs instead of villages; 
newly built houses and houses in course of 
erection, flamboyant real-estate signs, con- 
crete sidewalks laid in anticipation of houses 
to be built when the lots were sold, and 
finally to a red-brick car barn with tracks 
radiating therefrom. Here the old guy 
pulled up to the curb. 

“This is Coilantogle Ford—as far as I 
go,” he said. “One of these cars will take 
you into Wogan for a nickel. Wait a mo- 
ment. You think you don’t want to groom 
my six-cylinder steed then? Quite sure of 
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“T’d like to the best kind,” Jerry replied. 
“Tf I worked for any gentleman besides 
myself, I’d want to work for a gentleman 
like you that’s no lowbrow and improving 
to talk to. But I appreciate your kind offer 
and I thank you for the accommodation of 
the ride and the pleasure of your company.” 

The old guy said that the pleasure was 
mutual and fished a case note from his 
pocket and insisted that Jerry should takeit. 

“It’s honestly earned and more,” he said. 
“Tf I had gone to a garage I probably 


wouldn’t have got out under ten. I sel- 
dom do.” 
“Those garage ginks are robbers,”’ said 


Jerry indignantly. ‘‘That’s all they are— 
robbers. Maybe I’ll come back here and 
start a garage myself. I’d call it the In- 
novation—square shooting and a fair price 
to one and all. Well, sir, sooner than wound 
your feelings ” He pocketed the dollar 
bill. Honestly earned! Chee! 


Arrived in Wogan, Jerry’s first visit was 
to a haberdasher’s, where for twenty cents 
he bought a collar, with two bone buttons 
thrown in. From there he went to a clean- 
ing establishment whose proprietor did the 
best he could with sponge, gasoline and 
goose on the suit and the necktie. Not so 
worse at that, but it cost a dollar, leaving 
a cash balance of five cents in Jerry’s pos- 
session. By the time Jerry had availed 
himself of the privilege of the cleaner’s 
sink and yellow soap and shoe polish and 
resumed the renovated garments there was 
a remarkable change for the better in his 
personal appearance, and the consciousness 
of this raised his spirits to a corresponding 
degree. A bum no more, b’chee! Some- 
thing still to be desired; a long way from 
the million-dollar set yet, but equally far 
from the vagabond who had so lately 
sneaked into town, and this happy circum- 
stance he owed to honest toil. Not a sus- 
picion of taint on the jit still in his pocket. 
He should worry! In a few minutes he 
would be mitting old pal Danny. Chee! 
There was one good pal! You could bank 
on Danny every time. 

“You'll find me waiting for you at the 
Hotel Egmont,’’ Dan had said, and that 
meant that he would be waiting there. 

He and this guy Busy Izzy, his friend, 
would have sorted out all the negotiable 
securities in that bunch by this time and 
maybe sold them, so that all he, Jerry, 
would have to do would be to take his and 
beat it to New York. Danny would see to 
it that the split was on the level. He would 
have a story to tell Dan, too, and the big 
news of his reformation. That would give 
Dan a big laugh, just like it did the kids 
around Little Italy when he had fallen for 
Miss Devine’s reforming notions. Always a 
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skirt pulling a guy into the straight and 
narrow. And they were right, at that! 
Well, he thought a heap of Danny, but if it 
came to choose between him and Bessie— 
good-by, Dumb-bell! 

His hat a-tilt and his last cigarette hang- 
ing on his lower lip, he walked into the 
shabby little hotel and addressed the clerk 
at the desk. 

“Mr. Rinkstetter in?” he asked. 

“How?” responded the clerk. 

“Rinkstetter—Harvey J. Rinkstetter, of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan.” 

“Checked out yesterday morning. Your 
name Howard? Yes? There’s a message 
for you somewhere.”’ He searched through 
a dozen or so old letters and flipped an en- 
velope over to Jerry. Jerry tore it open and 
read the inclosure, but with some diffi- 
culty, for Mr. Rinkstetter’s handwriting 
was not the most legible in the world: 


“Deer jerry the stuf was Nix. See You 
latter but you best not show on Brodway 
for reasons the show bisnis is roten. 

“HH. J. BRINKSTETTER.” | 


Jerry manned himself with dauntless air, 
but it was hard work with a deadly sick 
stomach. He read the note again. “Stuf 
Nix!’ The dirty liar! Jerry had lamped 
at least one Liberty in their hurried in- 
spection of the paper at Cleveland. But 
why would Dan have made the date here 
and kept it? Busy Izzy was the answer. 
Those two crooks He looked up and 
met the clerk’s inquisitive stare. 

“Mr. Brinkstetter says he’ll be back here 
tomorrow night,” he said. “I’ll wait for 
him, I guess. Can you give me a room with 
a bath?” 

“Certainly I can,’’ the clerk replied, and 
pivoted the register toward him. 

“Ts there a café in connection with the 
hotel?” Jerry inquired as he registered. 

“There is,” replied the clerk; and added, 
“That will be four dollars, Mr. Howard.”’ 

“Fair enough,” said Mr. Howard affably. 

“In advance,” suggested the clerk. 
“Rule of the hotel for guests without bag- 
gage. There’s the sign.” 

“T’m going down to the depot to see 
about my baggage right now,” said Jerry. 
“Hold the room for me.”’ 

Compared with the great calamity, this 
last rebuff seemed a trifle. Jerry forgot it 
almost as soon as he got outside. His mind 
was on the Dumb-bell, the scaly thief who 
had nicked him, the bilk, the crook! And 
trying to scare him, Jerry! “Best not 
show on Brodway for reasons!’ Keep 
away from New York, eh? He’d show ’em! 
But in the meantime he would have to turn 
some little trick to get jack enough to take 
him to Broadway—and it wasn’t as if he 
couldn’t do it. This wasn’t Higgboro and it 
wasn’t Pendleton, but a live burg where a 
wise guy needn’t stay broke long if his 
fingers weren’t paralyzed and his bean was 
rea en And he wasn’t stony broke at 
that. 

He thrust his hand in his pocket, fingered 
the nickel—and then suddenly realized 
that it was a nickel, a coin that had and 
always would have painful and humiliating 
associations for him. A strong revulsion of 
feeling seized him. It had bitten deeply, 
that baby robbery at Pendleton. A mo- 
ment before, he had been a cool, clear- 
headed, conscienceless predatory animal, 
watchful and alert for prey; now he was 
bewildered, helpless, a mere baby himself, 
his muddled mind a sort of scrimmage of 
conflicting emotions. But from that tangle 
presently emerged Virtue with the ball. 
Whatever might happen, he would keep 
the oath he had sworn, so help him! He 
was going straight from this on! Bessie 
was right; a crook was no good. Even 
Dan! Even Dan! 

He felt that he was having a bad attack 
of the glooms, and unconsciously adopted a 
scientific method of overcoming it, repeat- 
ing again and again his optimistic formula: 
“Something always happens for the best 
before it gets to the worst. Something al- 
ways happens for the best before it comes 
to the worst.’”’ He was still muttering that 
and trying to keep step to it when the some- 
thing happened. At the entrance to a hall 
and stairway at the side of a large store a 
portly negro in a plum-colored, gold-laced 
uniform thrust a handbill at him. He took 
it, glanced at it, crumpled it to toss away, 
and then reconsidered, smoothed it out 
ae and read it carefully and thought- 

ully. 

“Consultation free, he murmured. 
“Sounds fair enough, don’t it? If I hadn’t 
consulted old Doe X. P. Rience one time 
and got out with most of my skin gone, 
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maybe I’d fall for that too. Now I won- 
der Anyway, I’ve a hunch. That 
smoke looked like a major general. I guess 
I’ll consult you, doc. It won’t cost me any- 
thing this time, that’s a pipe.”’ 

He retraced his steps to the doorway, 
where the magnificent porter was still dis- 
tributing his handbills. It was not a mag- 
nificent doorway. At one side of it was a 
glass case containing sets of white teeth in 
exceedingly pink gums that grinned at the 
passers-by; on the other side a photog- 
rapher exhibited framed specimens of his 
art. 

There were signs denoting that a beauty 
parlor, a modiste, and Z. Salmon, Flowers, 
were to be found in the building, but the 
biggest sign of all was that of the practi- 
tioner of the healing art also advertised by 
the handbills. 

Jerry ascended the stairs and entered 
the doctor’s reception room, where he was 
welcomed with a rubescent smile from a 
hard-featured, oldish-young woman with 
bobbed and hennaed hair and too much 
face powder, who also invited him to seat 
himself, informing him that the doctor was 
then engaged with a patient. Jerry pro- 
vided himself with a month-old magazine 
from the table and sat down. Others were 
waiting, and a mighty depressing lot they 
were. Mostly of the poorer class, Jerry 
noted. Pale drawn faces, most of them 
had—sick faces, sad faces; hollow cheeks 
and lackluster eyes, wasted limbs and pal- 
sied hands. A sorry set. Only occasionally 
they conversed in whispers. One young 
mother sat with a baby in her arms; its 
face was covered with a gayly embroidered 
blanket of flannel, and the pitiful little 
waxen claw that protruded and feebly 
groped at the mother’s bosom made one 
thankful for the concealment. A sorry lot! 
Another woman in a widow’s mourning 
with a querulous child in her lap whose 
complaints she vainly tried to still, and 
next to her a laboring man in a tattered 
jacket. 

“Con,” Jerry decided. ‘‘The poor boob! 
What’s he doing here? What are any of ’em 
doing here? Not so good!”’ 

The telephone bell jangled and the 
oldish-young woman answered it. 

“No, the doctor can’t possibly leave the 
office!” .».) 5 No, sir: . . It doesn’t 
make the least difference what you are 
willing to pay, the doctor wouldn’t leave 
his patients here. No, I’m sorry, but you 
can’t talk to the doctor now. He’s engaged 
with a patient.” ; 

A murmur of approval from the other 
patients. Then a door opened and the 
doctor himself appeared, ushering out a 
prosperous-looking man of middle age who 
was shaking his hand energetically and 
speaking loudly in terms of gratitude. 
Jerry sat up and took notice. 

“There, there!”’ said the doctor. ‘Say 
no more, my dear sir. Not another word. 
I’ve only done what I told you I would do. 
Good day.” 

“T beg your pardon, doctor,” said the 
other. ‘“‘You’ve done more than you said. 
You told me you thought you could relieve 
me and you’ve cured me. I’d have been 
grateful for relief, which is more than I ever 
had from the physicians I’ve spent thou- 
sands doctoring with, but when you take a 
man in the condition I was in and restore 
him to health and vigor, why, it ain’t noth- 
ing less than a miracle and I ——”’ 

“‘T tell you I won’t hear another word,” 
said the doctor good-humoredly. ‘I’ve 
cured you and you’ve paid me, so we’re 
quits.”’ 

He patted the grateful patient on the 
shoulder and beckoned to the woman with 
the baby, to whom the grateful patient 
gave place with evident reluctance. The 
door closed. 

“He’s a wonder,” said the dismissed one, 
addressing the room. ‘‘I’d given up all 
hope, friends, when I came to him. All my 
family had given up hope, my doctors had 
given me up—and now look at me!’’ He 
cut a clownish caper. ‘‘Four treatments 
was all I had and I give you my word it 
done the work. He’s a wonder!” 

He waved a jeweled hand and departed. 
Again murmurs of approbation. Dull eyes 
livened with hope. 

Jerry fingered his chin thoughtfully. Was 
that guy the goods? And doc—was he the 
real thing? 

“I'd like to have seen that bird and the 
smoke down below when he went out. Well, 
I'll stick around, and maybe # 

He stuck, and the patients, one after an- 
other, took their turns—and short turns 
too. Meanwhile there were newcomers. 
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Some business! Now and then the tele- 
phone bell rang. The doctor was in great 
demand, but never could he be tempted for 
an instant from his duty, noble soul! Pres- 
ently Jerry got up to obtain a closer view of 
a picture on the wall. A sick child on a 
humble pallet in a cottage home and the 
doctor by its bedside. Resembled this doctor 
about the whiskers—but say! The mother 
leaning over the table with her head on her 
arms! The father standing behind her 
with a hand on her shoulder! It got you. 
That pretty, sick kid—chee!—and the doc; 
there was a good guy, and wise. Nothing 
was going to get by him; he was right onto 
the job and would put up the best fight 
there was in him. No four-flushing there; 
you could see that in every line of his face. 
It got you, right behind and in back of the 
nose and in the throat, if you had a heart, 
so that you’d have to walk to the window, 
so that these ginks —— 

“Tl bet that grateful guy is a bonnet, 
ballyhooing for the grift,”’ Jerry told him- 
self with sudden conviction; and a few 
minutes later, with the conviction growing, 
he obeyed the beckoning finger and entered 
the sanctum. 

A man of thirty, brown hair slicked back, 
brown beard trimmed to a point, shallow 
brown eyes behind thick-lensed shell 
cheaters, a small, sharp nose; dressed in a 
classy Prince Albert and striped pants; 
a pearl in his necktie, a diamond on his 
large white hand. Class, certainly, but 
somehow Jerry felt his hunch growing 
stronger. 

“Sit down,” said the doctor; and con- 
tinued briskly, ““‘What seems to be the 
trouble?”’ 

Before Jerry could answer there was a 
knock at the door. The grateful patient 
again. 

What do you know! 

“Excuse me, doctor,” said the G. P., ex- 
tending a slip of blue paper, “but I couldn’t 
feel satisfied to pay you the paltry amount 
of your fee for all you’ve done for me. If 
you'll kindly take this, I shall still be your 
debtor for health and happiness. You’re a 
benefactor to your speeches, doctor.’’ 

The doctor frowned, took the check, tore 
it across and across and dropped the frag- 
ments in his waste-paper basket. 

“That’s my answer, Mr. Bowcher,” he 
said coldly. ‘You owe me nothing, as I 
told you before. I’ve cured you and you’ve 
paid me and I never take a penny beyond 
my regular charge.”’ Relaxing a little in his 
severe expression, he took the man by the 
arm, led him to the door and dismissed him 
with a farewell pat on the shoulder. Then 
he turned to Jerry with an apologetic smile. 
“Now then?” he said. 

“Doc, do you cure fits?” Jerry asked 
anxiously. 

“T think I can confidently answer your 
question in the affirmative,” the doctor an- 
swered. ‘That gentleman who has just 
left—Mr. Bowcher—you probably know 
him, or know of him—he suffered from fits 
for years. Epilectic. Are yours epilectic?” 

“Mine are fits of depression, doc,” Jerry 
answered. ‘‘I’m having one now.” 

“Melancholia. Yes, I think I can almost 
call myself a specialist in cases of melan- 
cholia. I can guarantee ——”’ 

“Financial depression,’”’ Jerry explained. 
“‘Supereduced by flatulency of the pocket- 
book and condoning and instituting insom- 
nia and craving for food and drink. I had 
almost given up all hope when your coon 
slipped me your dodger, and as you said 
consultation was free tf 

The doctor interrupted him. 

“T’ll give you some free advice,” he said. 
“Take the air—the free open air. Beat it 
out of here and inhale and exhale as you 
walk rapidly along, and don’t lose ten sec- 
onds doing it or you’ll find yourself in 
mighty bad shape.” 

The doctor rose. 

‘Keep your seat, doc,” said Jerry easily. 
“You were asking me just now if I knew 
Mr. Bowcher. Do I know him! I’ll tell the 
world! He didn’t seem to recognize me, but 
I spotted him the minute he came out of 
this office. He’s good too. I’d have cashed 
that check of his for him if he had asked me 
and if I hadn’t known him and had the 
money. Good old Sam! His name wasn’t 
Bowcher when I knew him and he wasn’t 
sporting that rorty toggery, but he was 
certainly the world’s champion capper. 
Listen, doc; don’t you want a good pub- 
licity man—or do you? I’ma wiz at the biz 
and I see where I can get you a lot of free 
advertising here.” 

He and the doctor looked at each other 
steadily for a moment or two. 
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that might appeal to you. These things 
range from seventy-five cents to three dol- 


lars, while if you wish to go a bit higher you 


can get a bowl-of-water production for ten- 
fifty, or if you are really ambitious, a re- 
markable talking vase for thirty dollars. 
The magazines are brimming over with 
helpful chats by brother magicians, who 
contribute also columns of magical witti- 
cisms. 

Most feats of magic, although modern- 
ized and improved upon constantly, date 
back to ancient days for their origin. 

Before going into the subject of tricks 
and how they are done, or supposed to be 
done, I want to bring out what is really a 
self-evident fact, that it is considered the 
gravest breach of honor and a heinous of- 
fense for any magician to reveal the meth- 
ods by which his fellow conjurers do their 
tricks. One of the objects of the Society of 
American Magicians is to prevent tricks 
being exposed. There is, too, a great sense 
of loyalty among the assistants and serv- 
ants of magicians, and there has scarcely 
ever been a case of a master being betrayed 
by his employe. A tacit understanding ex- 
ists among the magicians that none of them 
will ever employ a former assistant or serv- 
ant of another without the consent of the 
original master. 

On the whole, the secrets of the profes- 
sion have been very well guarded, but oc- 
casionally explanations have crept out, and 
there are recorded several papers which pur- 
port to make clear a number of well-known 
feats of magic. Not being a magician I can- 
not vouch for the complete accuracy of 
these explanations, but offer them for what 
they are worth. 

An interesting point in this connection 
seems to me to be summed up in the con- 
jurers’ catch line—‘‘The more you look the 
less you see.’”’ Even after reading the ex- 
planation of tricks and carefully scanning 
diagrams, you don’t really know much more 
about them than you did before. When all 
is said and done, the hand—and the mind— 
of the magician is quicker than the eye of 
the layman who is watching. 


The Famous Basket Trick 


One well-known illusion is the basket 
trick, still popular among magicians, which 
has been a favorite among the Hindu fakirs 
for centuries. It is the trick in which a boy 
is placed in a basket, filling it entirely as far 
as the eye can see, whereupon the magician 
proceeds to thrust a long sharp sword 
through the basket at every possible point. 
The boy, it seems, must certainly be killed 
if he has remained in the basket, and there 
seems no possible way in which he could 
have disappeared. The ever-present com- 
mittee from the audience—which, by the 
way, is usually quite genuine and devoid of 
plants—has examined the floor beneath the 
basket to make sure there is no trapdoor 
through which the boy can escape. 

This baffling trick now seems very sim- 
ple. In the first place, a most important 
element in the performing of the trick, the 
basket is of a peculiar shape. It is quite 
narrow at the top, and at a point somewhat 
below the center it widens out, greatly ta- 
pering in again toward the bottom, looking 
not unlike a huge egg. 

The empty basket is shown to the audi- 
ence. Then the boy, the conjurer’s assist- 
ant, is brought forward. The boy is always 
clad brightly, usually wearing some partic- 
ularly conspicuous articles, such as a red 
turban and Jacket. He steps into the basket, 
which apparently he just fits, and sinks 
down out of sight, occupying, so it seems, 
the whole basket. The lid is placed upon 
his head and a large blanket is thrown over 
the basket, just for an instant. Then the 
blanket is removed and the performer runs 
the basket through and through with his 
sword. Every part of the basket is pierced, 
the performer puts the blanket back over 
the basket, and then proceeds to remove 
the turban and jacket. The boy, appar- 
ently, has disappeared. The performer 
jumps into the basket, stamps about and 
sits down. Then he gets out, puts the jacket 
and turban back in the basket, covers it 
with the blanket again, engages the atten- 
tion of the audience for a moment, and turns 
around just in time to see the boy, fully 
clad, step out of the basket. 

The boy has never gone out of the basket, 
and yet he has remained unhurt while the 
sword pierced through the straw. All the 
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while he has been curled, snakelike, around 
the outer rim of the basket at the place 
where it is widest. There is plenty of empty 
space in the basket for the sword to go 
through without touching the boy, and so 
that no part of the basket will be neglected 
he keeps wriggling around the side, moving 
all the time. It’s really very simple, if you 
know how. But the whole thing has to be 
very carefully calculated, and a _ split- 
second accuracy in the matter of timing ob- 
served, for a single mistake, and the boy 
might be badly hurt by the sword. 

Among the most puzzling and absorbing 
of tricks are the ones concerning handcuffs 
and strait-jackets, and escapes from cells. 
It is Houdini, of course, who has performed 
the greatest marvels in this direction. No- 
body has ever been able to devise any kind 
of shackles from which this amazing man 
could not free himself, usually in a very few 
minutes. The handcuff escapes are fairly 
easy to comprehend, as the same principle 
applies to them as to the locks of doors. 
There are skeleton keys for handcuffs just 
as there are for doors, and they are called 
fakes. These fakes can open most any regu- 
lation variety of manacle, so that even 
when the magician allows people in the 
audience or the police to bring their own 
handcuffs he can get out of them as easily 
as if they were his own. These keys are 
concealed about the person of the subject 
sometimes in trick pockets, false heels, in 
the mouth, and on occasions, in the hair, if 
it is long and bushy, as the hair of most 
magicians is. Most escape artists spend a 
good deal of time devising new and more 
ingenious fakes. 
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There are other ways of escaping from 
handcuffs. Some manacles are so made that 
a sharp blow at a.certain point in the cuff 
will force it open. It is said that a great 
many regulation cuffs, especially those 
used by the English police, can be opened 
this way. A sheet of metal, lead usually, is 
sewed on the underside of the trousers leg, 
just above the knee, and by striking the 
handcuff violently against this metal the 
lock is opened. 

Then there are some cuffs which can be 
opened by means of a thread or string or 
catgut. The magician makes a loop which 
is inserted into the small opening of the 
lock on the side nearest the catch. By doing 
this it is possible to catch the end of the 
screw in the lock and pull back the bolt, 
opening the handcuff with as much ease as 
if its own key were inserted. 

There is nothing particularly difficult 
about these methods, just hearing about 
them, and when you consider the number 
of things that can be pried open by the sim- 
ple means of a hairpin it doesn’t seem so 
marvelous to do these stunts. But try to do 
them. To be a really good escape artist, or 
magician of any kind, takes expert knowl- 
edge, tireless practice, endless perseverance 
and a great amount of natural dexterity. 
As the magicians themselves so originally 
say, there is no royal road to magic. 

There are on record explanations of other 
quite famous escape tricks, including the 
milk-can trick and the escape from a pack- 
ing box, both identified mainly with 
Houdini. 

As for the milk can, it is in all particulars 
save one, which will be explained in a mo- 
ment, a perfectly ordinary metal can such 
as you see in front of a dairy or on a milk 
wagon. It is about three feet six inches 
high, with a circular hinged lid. When the 
stunt is performed the subject, dressed in a 
bathing suit, steps into the can, in which 
there is enough water to cover his head 
completely. The lid is closed, and then pad- 
locked. Sometimes, to make it harder, the 
subject is handcuffed as well. : 

Here’s the explanation given. In the lid 
of the can there is a small hinge and spring, 
concealed by a strip of metal running 
around the inside of the lid. The opposite 
side of this opening is closed by a spring 
lock, also hidden by the metal strip. When 
he goes into the can the magician takes 
with him a small steel blade. First he 
pushes the strip of metal around until a 
tiny opening in it corresponds to the head 
of the spring lock. Then with the steel 
blade he releases the spring lock, pushes up 
the lid and steps out, dripping wet, of 
course. After he is out he shoves the lid 
down again, it is caught securely by the 
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wields a powerful field glass or telescope 
with which he easily picks out the object 
held aloft by the man. Through a speaking 
tube which is connected through the stage 
with the chair or sofa on which the girl sits, 
he conveys to her the nature of the object, 
and she gives the answer. This method was 
one of several used by Robert Heller, a fa- 
mous magician of the past century who 
worked with his beautiful sister, Haidee, 
and was the rage of the country in his day. 
He also had a marvelously worked out code, 
which is printed in an old Sunday newspa- 
per story, now yellow with age and rapidly 
disintegrating. 

Quite apart from their value as enter- 
tainers, magicians have been of great serv- 
ice to the world in connection with the ac- 
tivities of fraudulent spiritualist mediums. 
Magicians, naturally, reject altogether the 
idea of spirit manifestations, at least as they 
have been offered thus far. They declare, 
and have proved their statements, that 
there is no manifestation current today that 
they cannot both expose and duplicate 
by feats of magic. And it was a group of 
magicians, headed by Houdini, who finally 
overthrew Eusapia Palladino, the Italian 
woman whose name in 1910 was well known 
in this country. Palladino had succeeded 
in fooling the whole of Europe for twenty 
years. Some of the greatest scientific minds 
of Italy, France and England even went so 
far as to indorse her as a genuine medium. 
Then she was brought to this country, and 
she gave a series of sixteen séances at Co- 
lumbia University. Authorities were just 
about to declare their belief in her when she 
was exposed by a group of magicians, who 
had been concealed in the darkened room. 


Selbit’s Ghost 


The single person most responsible for 
the trapping of Palladino was a man who, 
although not a professional magician, is 
among the best-known persons in magic 
circles. His name is Joseph Rinn, and he is 
a wealthy merchant of New York, whose 
lifelong hobby has been magic. Mr. Rinn, 
known to the newspapers as the ghost 
breaker, is the terror of all fraudulent me- 
diums, and has spent upward of twenty 
years and a great deal of money in his suc- 
cessful efforts to expose the machinations of 
these people. At the present time Mr. Rinn 
is offering, in conjunction with a scientific 
publication, a prize of ten thousand dollars 
for anyone who can produce psychic phe- 
nomena in accordance with certain scientific 
conditions laid down by him. Up to the 
time of writing nobody has come forward to 
try for the prize. 

P. T. Selbit, an English magician, had an 
interesting experience a short time ago, 
somewhat along the same lines. A London 
newspaper offered a prize of five hundred 
pounds to anybody who, under a given set 
of conditions, could produce a ghost which 
would be attested genuine by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Selbit arranged a séance 
that met the conditions, and produced the 
ghost which Conan Doyle declared was a 
real spirit. Selbit was given the five hun- 
dred pounds, and a short time later an arti- 
cle was published in a weekly magazine, 
declaring that Selbit’s ghost was the prod- 
uct of trickery and merely an illusion. 

This Selbit freely admitted, but Sir Ar- 
thur still maintained that this ghost had 
been a genuine psychic manifestation. The 
discussion developed into quite a stormy 
controversy, which resulted in a challenge 
from Conan Doyle in which he demanded 
a second demonstration under the same 
conditions, offering Selbit a forfeit of 
twenty-five pounds if he could produce a 
ghost and prove conclusively that it was 
merely a magician’s illusion. 

This Selbit did, and after the ghost had 
appeared he turned on the lights and showed 
exactly how he had created the illusion. 
Any explanation in cold type of how this 
make-believe ghost was produced is going 
to be difficult, because the reader is not in 
the atmosphere of the séance chamber, with 
its darkness, its incense and its music. 
When Selbit told me how he had done it 
it seemed almost incredible that he had 
been able to manage it, yet the whole affair 
is officially recorded, and there is no doubt 
that it occurred. 

The room, of course, was prepared by the 
people who gave the test, but one of the 
conditions was that both Sir Arthur and 
the magician were to examineit. It was on 
the ground floor, and to guard against the 
obvious trick of bringing someone in through 
a window, all windows were locked and 
sealed down with gummed paper. Selbit 
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somehow contrived to get at one of the win- 
dows, unlock it, and paste it down with 
specially prepared paper that didn’t really 
seal it, so that it could be lifted at any time 
without tearing the paper. The framework 
was secretly greased, too, to render it as 
noiseless as possible. 

A black velvet curtain was hung over the 
entire windowed side of the room, cutting off 
all daylight, and when the company had 
gathered the room was in utter darkness. 
A piano in one corner was being played 
softly by one of Selbit’s confederates. After 
afew minutes, after they were in a receptive 
mood, the music grew louder, a tiny speck 
of luminous substance began to shimmer | 
high in the air above the piano. The music 
increased its volume, the luminous speck 
grew larger and larger until it assumed a 
great and eerie size. It floated silently 
around the room, now down near the floor, 
now up near the ceiling. It touched several 
people in the séance chamber with ghostly 
fingers. Gradually it grew smaller, until it | 
had diminished once again into a speck; 
then with the music swelling to a grand 
crescendo, it disappeared. 

The lights were turned on, the room ex- 
amined. Everything appeared exactly as it 
had been before. Then Selbit drew back 
the velvet curtain and revealed a man 
standing there, a man in perfectly ordinary 
business clothes, wearing a pair of felt slip- | 
pers instead of shoes. From under his coat | 
he drew forth gradually a gauze veil, treated 
with luminous paint. He had come through | 
the window while the attention of the audi- | 
tors was distracted by the loud music and 
the abracadabra of the magician. His face, 
of course, was hooded. Any sounds he | 
might possibly have made were drowned by 
the piano, and he drew out the veil grad- 
ually, wandering about the room, sometimes | 
crouching down, sometimes standing at his 
ordinary height, other times jumping up on 
a stool or a chair or a table, which, done | 
with a luminous veil in utter blackness, is | 
amazingly effective and ghostly. 

It sounds almost incredible, but it hap- 
pened. The point seems to be this: Ma- 
gicians create their illusions, this or any 
other kind, by making their audience think 
it is seeing certain things that are not hap- | 
pening at all, meanwhile preventing that | 
audience from seeing the things that ac- 
tually are being done. 

Anyway, Selbit now has in his possession | 
Sir Arthur’s check for twenty-five pounds, | 
on which there is inscribed Just below the | 


famous writer’s signature the words “‘spir- | 


itual account.” 


Amateur Magicians 


Among the men who have been promi- 
nently associated with magic, although not 
professional magicians, one stands out pre- 
eminently. That man was Dr. Saram R. 
Ellison, of New York, who was a practicing 
physician, a man of highest rank in the 
Masonic order and the greatest nonprofes- 
sional authority on magic in America. He 
was a close friend of all magicians up to the 
time of his death a few years ago. 

All his life Doctor Ellison studied magic 
lore, and his collection of books on the sub- 
ject was considered the finest extant. It 
included some two thousand volumes, and | 
even before its completion, Doctor Ellison 
was offered large sums of money for it by | 
several famous magicians. He refused to 
sell it, however, but made a gift of it to the 
New York Public Library. In his will Doc- 
tor Ellison left a fund for the maintenance 
of this collection. He also had a collection 
of magic wands, given to him by every fa- 
mous magician in the world, and in his 
home he had a room full of working models, 
built by himself, of every known magic 
trick. 

Doctor Ellison was a member of the ma- 
gicians’ society, which has quite a number 
of nonprofessional members, many of them 
physicians. 

Dr. A. M. Wilson, of Kansas City, is a | 
member of the organization and editor of 
The Sphinx, its official organ. Another illus- 
trious lay member is Brander Matthews, 
professor. 

The society has an annual dinner which 
outsiders are permitted to attend. It is 
somewhat devastating to one’s illusions— 
no pun intended—to think of these wielders 
of the black art who by all traditions should | 
be silent, sinister creatures clad in black | 
robes, and never communing with anyone 
but Satan, attending conventions and get- 
together banquets in perfectly fitting dinner | 
jackets and making long speeches about | 
bigger and better magic for the year 1925. 
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was no person to sit back idly and let Nature 
take its course. Wherefore he repaired im- 
mediately to his boarding house and called 
loudly for Sis Callie Flukers. 

Sis Callie’s veins were filled partly with 
blood and partly with vitriol; her tongue 
was long and sharp; her nose for gossip 
keen as a hound’s. Florian chatted with 
her for a few moments, awaiting the inev- 
itable question. At length it came. 

‘Where you been at, Florian, all dressed 
up in them swell raiments?”’ 

Mr. Slappey shrugged nonchalantly. 

“Been callin’ on my gal.” 

“You ain’t got no gal, Florian.” 

“Oh, ain’t I, just? Well, I guess a feller 
don’t give no female a peck of jools if she 
ain’t his gal, does he?”’ 

Sis Callie was caught, hook, line and 
sinker. 

“Golly! 
joolry?”’ 

“ Ain’t been doin’ nothin’ else.” 

“Well, hush my mouf! I never thought 
you would ever git tied up with no wimmin 
no mo’. Who the lucky lady is?” 

Florian glanced apprehensively around 
the room. He lowered his voice porten- 
tously. 

“Can you retain a secret?”’ 

“T shuah can,” lied Sis Callie. 

He placed his lips close to her ear. 

“Dilemma Williams!” 

Then he went to his room and to deep 
untroubled slumber. He knew Sis Callie, 
and so when he rose at ten the following 
morning it was in full realization of the fact 
that everybody of consequence in colored 
Birmingham knew that Dilemma Williams 
was his girl and that she was wearing his 
jewels. 

Yet even Florian had not fully fathomed 
the depth of excitement which was occa- 
sioned by his coup. The courtship of Thesis 
Pratt for the hand of Miss Williams had 
been a thing of general interest and the ad- 
vent of any serious rival something to be 
discussed frequently and at length. But 
when that rival turned out to be the Beau 
Brummel of the younger set, the magnifi- 
cent and heretofore feminine-free fashion 
plate of masculine Darktown, then tongues 
wagged at both ends and conjecture ran 
riot. 

Kind friends carried the news to Thesis 
Pratt. That gentleman was overcome by 
fury and disbelief. He obtained a one-hour 
leave of absence from his truck-driving job 
and hustled to the home of his lady fair. 
Dilemma met him at the door. She 
gleamed with Florian’s jewelry. 

“Dilemma MY 

“Mawnin’, Mistuh Pratt.” 

He understood. A stricken light came 
into his eyes. 

“Oh, my gosh! It’s true then?” 

““Meanin’ which?” 

“That you has took up with that low- 
down, no-’count, wuthless, secondhan’ 
hunk of rat cheese named Florian Slappey?”’ 

“Mistuh Pratt, I craves that you don’t 
go straducin’ my pretickeler gemmun 
friends. An’ if you cain’t restrain fum 
doin’ such, then I requests yo’ absence fum 
my presence.” 

Mr. Thesis Pratt slunk unhappily back 
to work. He passed many acquaintances 
who surveyed him speculatively out of the 
corners of their eyes, and many more who 
knew nothing at all about his premarital 
difficulties, but in whose greetings the 
supersensitive man fancied a hint of rib- 
aldry. 

For the first time Thesis regretted the 
motorcycle deal and its sequel of a public 
taunting of Mr. Slappey. He recalled the 
grim warning of Bud Peaglar that Florian 
was bad medicine. And then the fighting 
heart of Mr. Thesis Pratt asserted itself 
and he slammed one fist into the palm of 
the other hand and swore red vengeance. 

“All I needs now,” he informed himself, 
“is a good scheme.” 


You been givin’ some gal 
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But despite his best efforts at concentra- 
tion no scheme came to lighten his life. He 
entered upon a protracted period of su- 
preme abasement which he bore with out- 
ward fortitude and internal fury. Florian 
had scored heavily and Florian made a fine 
crop of hay while the sun was out. 

Intimate contact with the large and 
beautiful Dilemma converted Brother 
Slappey more earnestly than ever to the 
doctrines of misogyny, but he accepted the 
pain of her constant society for the very 
triumph that wasinit. Darktown watched 
with tongue in cheek; Florian had stolen 
Thesis Pratt’s girl from under Thesis’ 
lengthy nose; she glittered with Mr. 
Slappey’s brummagem gifts, and she con- 
fined her society exclusively to the dapper 
little gentleman who for many years had 
existed luxuriously without visible means 
of support save a brief period of employ- 
ment with the Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Inc., a local photo-play concern of 
considerable dimensions. 

Florian’s sky was serene and unclouded. 
He welcomed the coming of each dawn and 
found life an exceedingly pleasant thing. 
And then 

It was sheerest accident, of course, that 
Florian should ever have seen that par- 
ticular copy of the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. He was seated on the thronelike chair 
of a shoe-shine parlor beautifying his feet 
for the diurnal visit to Dilemma Williams, 
and there was the paper ready to hand. 
He glanced at the comics and the sport 
news, and then a short local item caught his 
eye: 


“According to reports from the police, 
no trace has yet been found of the thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry lost by 
Mrs. Robert L. Fosdyke about two weeks 
ago. The loss was discovered shortly after 
Mrs. Fosdyke arrived in this city by auto 
from Birmingham. The pawnshops of both 
cities are being watched by the police and 
a substantial reward has been offered by 
the owner. Chief among the missing arti- 
cles were the following: Diamond and 
sapphire bracelet, diamond-incrusted wrist 
watch, platinum ring set with Oriental 
pearl and several small diamonds, a dia- 
mond pendant ye 


With nerveless fingers Florian folded the 
newspaper into a small wad and stuffed it 
into his pocket. The appalling significance 
of what he had read did not immediately 
penetrate. All he sensed at first was that 
disaster had occurred with himself as dis- 
asteree. 

“Sufferin’ side meat!’ he groaned. 
“Ginuwine jools wuth thutty thousan’ dol- 
lars—an’ I went an’ gave ’em to Dilemma 
Williams!” 

The thought was horrific. Mr. Slappey’s 
soul shriveled within his breast. In a trice 
his triumph of the past ten days was man- 
tled in sackcloth and covered with ashes. 
He reopened the newspaper and read again. 
There wasn’t a doubt. And he knew just 
what had happened—rainy, skiddy weather; 
the leather case had fallen from a speeding 
car; the loss had remained undiscovered 
until after reaching Montgomery. 

“Substantial reward has been offered by 
the owner.” That phrase blazoned itself 
in flaming letters in the brain of Mr. Slap- 
pey. “‘Thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
jewelry!” Florian moaned. ‘Thutty 
thousan’ dollars I give to a female which 
ain’t wuth thutty cents cash money! 
Oh-e-e!”’ 

He staggered from the shoe-shine em- 
porium and lurched blindly down the street, 
wrapped in his own colossal misery. Un- 
fortunately he knew Dilemma exceedingly 
well, and his expectations did not run 
high. Danger lurked; the police—his 
previous possession of the gems—they’d 
never believe his story; or, if they did, he’d 
get none of the reward. 
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One fact stood starkly forth 
recover the jewels. That must 
done at once. But suppose 
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“Very well, Miss Willian 
now an’ fo’evermo’.”’ 

“You is right both times, T 
ically that fo’evermo’ busin 
I ever craves to see of you ag 
You is a poor eggatistical li] 

“Hey, woman, lay off that 
me go! I ain’t never gwine 
myse’f no mo’.” 

He posed dramatically. § 
him with an angry glare. 

“Well, what you waitin’ o 

Florian spoke with vast di 

“Sholy,”’ he insinuated, “yi 
allow me to depaht empty-h 

“Yeh, an’ empty-headed t 

“Dilemma Williams, I is 
you. Does you mean to tell! 
ain’t got no mo’ pride than 
imitation jools I give you af 
has split up?” 

Dilemma stared incredulo 

““Mistuh Slappey, what yo 
yo’ haid is no brains. I reek 
know me a-tall, a-tall. An’ sé 
lemme splain that I has ear 
di’minds of yourn, an’ I ain’ 
to turn ary one of ’em back. 

Panic struck Florian. 
pleading hand. 

“But, Dilemma j 

“Don’t but me, li’l’ boy. 

“You ain’t got the heart - 

‘Whatever it takes to kee 
I got it.” 

Florian sounded the retrea 
atrocious strategy. This was 
strophic. Dilemma _ was gor 
her passing vanished his last! 
During the interview 
templated offering his han 
once safely wedded to Miss 
could trust her to accept a pi 
the reward. 

But now he saw that she! 
tent with the situation; she¥ 
Slappey and in _ possessio 
thousand dollars’ worth o 

Florian plunged into the nig 
zagged up the street. His hear 
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nanly bosom. He foresaw the 
uture, and the ensuing twenty- 
eveloped the most horrid of his 


after ridding herself of Florian 
ss Dilemma Williams wriggled 
main aisle of the Champion 
the arm of Mr. Thesis Pratt. 
aight and proud Thesis and he 
mphantly upon certain persons 
rided him in the recent past. 
in all, Dilemma was bedecked 

diamonds, the gems whose 
known to every person of con- 
_ Darktown. Whispers ran 
. theater and Dilemma com- 
‘e attention than the unfortu- 
1eroine, who, at that particular 
s busily engaged in removing 
m the horns of a gentleman 


_hour Florian received the ef- 
sack fire. The magnificence of 
iumph caused this defeat to be 
2 ignominious; his transient 
she clouds made his precipita- 
jadir of despair more forcible. 
to jest with him, and to make 
vhich sulphuric acid was only 
ted. And so-Florian suffered 
‘ich came near to being greater 
casioned by the thought of the 
macy. 

lays Florian sought the quiet 
' his room. Sis Callie probed 
ion and was insulted. Florian 
om his session of temple- 
1ought with a single idea—he 
» jewels. He didn’t know how 
' to get them, but get them he 
omnducted an investigation and 
Thesis Pratt’s financial situa- 
e 


a week of 
ig; a week during which Flo- 
largely on chunks of humble 
‘it with apparent stoicism, and 
he was planning, planning. 

7 came the evening when he 
d the lodgings of Thesis Pratt. 
ily before the dinner hour and 
reparing for an evening with 


(. up in surprise as his visitor 
nnounced, and then his eyes 
sti ely. 

want?” 

foke soothingly. 

! Just dropped in to make talk 


‘ot no breff to waste on you. 


sis, that ain’t no kind of a 
¢ to treat no guest.” 

Vs distrustful. He knew Flo- 
1 tion and was well satisfied to 
sock along pretty much as they 
{d Florian so, but Mr. Slappey 
dismissed. 

onversations ain’t gwine hurt 
aey, Thesis?” 

“mebbe not.” 

‘cigar—that ain’t no nickel ne 
Ie 
's a pow’ful fine cigar, Florian. 
syou again, whaffo’ you come 
ene?” 

= announced Florian with in- 
H2tness, “to talk money.” 
soney?” 


»reckon tha’s diff’ent. 


What 
talk ’bout yo’ money?” 
ib eta checked off salient facts 
of his well-manicured fingers. 
lain’t aimin’ to deceive you; I 
yu an’ I never has.” 
cto fo’ me.” 
«me to do you no favor, ’ceptin’ 
a favor also. Now heah’s the 
( I was runnin’ with Dilemma 
é)unch of cheap joolry which is 
‘er to tell you where to go. 
4a qua’l an’ split. Now you is 
her again. I has come heah 
du to git me back them fake 


imphant grin creased the lips 


lappey,” he said quietly, ‘you 
ooish than you look.” % 
‘ls ain’t no good.” 

hat you says, but I know 
lorian experienced a momen- 
hich Thesis’ next words set at 
t}w good imitations when I see 
Hin jools is wuth fifty—mebbe 
lollars; p’raps even a hund’ed. 
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An’ I reckon I ain’t requestin’ my engaged 
future wife to return no jools which is wuth 
that much.” 

Florian appeared to speculate. Finally 
rf looked up as though gripped by a fresh 
idea. 

“You an’ Dilemma is engaged?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“To be ma’ied?”’ 

“Yeh, to each other.” 

“You ain’t give her no ’gagement ring, 


““How come you ain’t?”’ 

‘Well,’ confessed Thesis, “‘I ain’t pos- 
CS ReEE of as much cash moneys as I would 

ike.”’ 

““Ezac’ly. Now Ise layin’ all my cards 
on the table where you can see ’em. Yo’ 
fiansay wearin’ my Jools makes me ridick- 
erlous in Bumminham; tha’s why I craves 
to git ’em back off her. So I makes you 
this proposition: Does you git them fum 
her an’ turn ’em over to me, I buys you a 
ginuwine di’mind fo’ one hund’ed dollars 
which you gives her fo’ an engagement 
ring.” 

Thesis leaned forward interestedly. This, 
indeed, was conversation which riveted his 
attention. 

“How I know you ain’t plannin’ to 
double-cross me?”’ 

“Tha’s easy. Us goes to Lawyer Evans 
Chew an’ splains our ’greement. I leaves 
one hund’ed dollars cash money with him, 
an’ when you gives me back them jools, he 
turns over that hund’ed to you. How 
about it?” 

“Golly! It sounds good. But s’pose 
Dilemma won’t?”’ 

“Make her. There’s two ways you can 
do it. Fust off, you says you objects to yo’ 
fiansay wearin’ another man’s engagement 
ring, also his et cet’ras. If she don’t fall fo’ 
that, you promise that does she give up 
them fake di’minds, you buys her a real 
ginuwine one-hund’ed-dollar di’mind ring.” 

Thesis studied the situation carefully 
from every angle. Finally he extended his 
hand. 

“Done with you, Florian.” 

Together they visited the residence of 
Lawyer Evans Chew, where the one hun- 
dred dollars in cash was left in escrow. As 
they departed his residence Thesis made a 
single comment: 

“You shuah must hate to be laughed at, 
Florian.” 

“Shuh! You don’t know nothin’.”” Then 
under his breath Florian added, ‘‘An’ that 
ain’t no lie, neither.” 

Overflowing with determination, Thesis 
called upon his fiancée. She gave attentive 
ear to his proposition, and at its conclusion 
shook her head slowly. 

“T ain’t cravin’ to hurt yo’ feelin’s none, 
Thesis; but how does I know I gits me that 
ginuwine di’mind ring does I return Flo- 
rian’s jools?”’ 

“*Ain’t you got my word an’ honor?’’ 

“Uh-huh! But so far, that is all I has 
got. An’ words an’ honors cain’t be pawned 
does somebody happen to be broke.” 

“But sho’ly, Dilemma, you can trust the 
man you is gwine marry.” 

“Not so awful much. Besides, I don’t 
see why you is gittin’ all het up bout whose 
jools I is wearin’.”’ 

Thesis, of course, kept Florian’s part in 
the present coup entirely concealed from 
Dilemma. 

“T does care, sweetness. How you reckon 
it makes me feel fo’ people to be askin’ me 
all the time why I premits you to wear 
jools which another man has gave you? It 
puts me in a ridickerlous position.”’ 

“That ain’t nothin’ new fo’ you.” 

“Whether ’tis or ’tain’t ain’t what us is 
discussin’. I is askin’ you, if I gits the 
ginuwine di’mind engagement ring fo’ one 
hund’ed dollars, does you return Florian’s 
jools back to him?”’ 

Dilemma eyed him speculatively. 

“T reckon I ain’t gwine commit myself 
positively until I see that ring.” 

Thesis lay awake that night giving care- 
ful thought to the situation. Here was a 
glorious chance to stand ace high with Di- 
lemma and to do it without expense. Too, 
it was highly embarrassing to have his 
fiancée wearing the imitation jewels pre- 
sented her by another man; and so the 
following morning Thesis withdrew from 
the American Trust the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars. It made an enormous dent in 
his account—leaving him, to be exact, a 
balance of eight dollars and fifty cents. He 
made his way to a leading jewelry store and 
demanded to see the most diamond for his 
money. 
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He left the store thoroughly delighted. 
The diamond wasn’t so very large, but it 
was certainly larger than it would have 
been had it not possessed a few minor 
flaws. Its color, too, was slightly off; but 
it was incased in a luscious purple box 
which bore the trade-mark of one of the 
city’s foremost jewelry firms, and in Thesis’ 
pocket was a bill of sale showing that he 
had paid for it the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars in cash. 

He hied straightway to the home of Di- 
lemma, but she was not there. A portly 
and energetic colored lady in an adjoining 
yard looked up from an ironing board to 
inform the elongated Thesis that she under- 
stood Miss Williams would not return be- 
fore nightfall. Whereupon Mr. Pratt went 
back to work and labored industriously 
until five minutes before quitting time. 

He called upon Dilemma at 7:30. He 
proudly exhibited the diamond ring and 
the receipted bill for one hundred dollars. 
Dilemma inspected the ring; she placed 
it beside Florian’s. Thesis’ gift looked 
neither large nor imposing against the flam- 
ing blue-white stone, which was worth not 
less than twelve hundred dollars. 

Dilemma was not impressed. Also, she 
was thoughtful. She knew nothing of the 
proposed deal between her two gemmun 
friends, and it occurred to her now that 
two birds in the hand would be better than 
one. 

Thesis had bought the ring and paid 
for it. Why, then, should she not get his 
ring and also keep Florian’s jewels? She 
scanned Thesis with narrow-lidded eyes. 

“°’Tain’t so much,”’ she averred. 

“Tt’s ginuwine!”’ 

““AH’m! I reckon I ain’t intrusted, Thesis. 
I keeps Florian’s jools.”’ 

Thesis’ eyes popped. He experienced a 
sinking sensation below the belt buckle. 

“Goodness goshness Miss Agnes! Gal, 
has you went crazy?” 

“Nope.”’ Dilemma was supremely con- 
fident; she knew the store from which the 
ring had been purchased; it was a fairly 
safe gamble that they would not permit 
Thesis to exchange it for the cash he had 
paid. “I just got my ’pinion.”’ 

It took Thesis exactly ten minutes to 
grasp the ghastly extent of the catastrophe 
which had befallen him. Then he started 
a stream of conversation and cajolery 
which stretched far into the night. He 
didn’t dent Dilemma any more than if she 
had been made of India rubber. She was 
confident that she might keep Florian’s 
jewelry and also obtain Thesis’ ring. She 
simulated a vast indifference to the latter; 
and when Thesis eventually took his leave, 
he was fairly frothing at the mouth. Now 
indeed, he found himself in a position 
highly unenviable. Dilemma’s decision 
had robbed him of all interest in Florian’s 
jewels save as a means for getting back the 
money he had actually invested. 

At the moment he figured himself a two- 
hundred-dollar loser; he was out of pocket 
the hundred he had spent for the diamond 
ring which Dilemma had returned to him 
and also the hundred which he was not 
going to get from Lawyer Chew. He sought 
Florian the following day and into that 
gentleman’s ears poured the story of his 
misery. 

Florian was more profoundly perturbed 
than he dared admit. Of course he knew 
why Dilemma had refused; he understood 
that lady far better than the man who was 
engaged to marry her. But that made it 
none the less embarrassing. Keened by 
desperation, his brain worked with light- 
ning speed. He sensed that for the moment 
anyway Thesis was his ally, and finally 
he proposed a plan which was the child of 
necessity. 

“Thesis,” he announced, ‘‘you is in one 
hell of a fix.” 

“Boy, when you says that you ain’t half 
begun to talk.” 

“You is two hund’ed dollars out of pocket, 
an’ gittin’ outer ev’y minute.” 

“Oh, lawsy!” 

“You has got to git them jools away fum 
Dilemma.” 

“Got to git ain’t is gittin’.” 

“Trouble with you, Thesis, you is licked 
too easy. You is entitled to them jools. 
Didn’t you tell me that befo’ you bought 
that ring Dilemma just the same as prom- 
ised she’d make the trade?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Then you got a right to ’em, ain’t you?”’ 

“Seems so. But Dilemma don’t care 
whether I got a right or not.” 

“Shuh! Don’t ask Dilemma nothin’.” 

“Foolishment which you utters!’ 
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“Foolishment nothin’! I talks sense an‘ 
I talks it constant.” 

“You got a scheme?” 

“T always got schemes. Now heah is 
what us does: You got a right to them 
jools, ’cause Dilemma tricked you. So to- 
night you goes down to her house an’ takes 


’ 


em.’ 
“Off Dilemma?”’ 
pekeDa 
“Florian, you don’t know Dilemma 


a-tall, not even the least li’l’ teeny bit.” 

“What you mean?” 

“She ain’t gwine let me take ’em.”’ 

“Shuh! She ain’t gwine know nothin’ 
*bout it.” 

Thesis cocked his head on one side. 

“Splain yo’self, brother, an’ splain 
tho’ough.”’ 

Mr. Slappey’s voice dropped to a whis- 
per. 

“We goes to her house at two o’clock in 
the mawnin’, an’ you takes ’em.”’ 

“Burglary!”’ 

“°Tain’t burglary does you take what 
you is entitled to, is it?” 

“No-o-o. But you mean I goes in 

“T he’ps you,”’ promised Florian grandly. 
“T stan’s out in the street an’ keeps watch.” 

Thesis was doubtful. He was terrified. 
But he was desperate. In the end he per- 
mitted himself to be outtalked by the glib 
Mr. Slappey. 

That night the two young gentlemen ab- 
sorbed much Brunswick stew and barbe- 
cued pork at Bud Peagler’s place, after 
which they played pool with each other in 
solemncholy fashion and the dexterous 
Florian wisely allowed Thesis to win more 
than his share of the games. 

Thesis’ morale was at pretty low ebb 
when the pool room closed and they walked 
arm in arm toward the north side of town. 
Birmingham had long since retired to more 
or less peaceful slumber. From the far- 
flung suburbs came a glow of many fur- 
naces painting the sky a smoky orange. 
For an hour they strolled along, Florian 
maintaining an even stream of soothing 
conversation. At a few minutes before two 
o’clock they paused beneath an oak tree in 
the vicinity of Miss Williams’ residence. 

The block on which she lived was lined 
with unpretentious one-story cottages, most 
of them rather sadly in need of paint. Save 
for the corner arcs, there was no hint of 
illumination. Tallspreading trees shadowed 
the thoroughfare, and in particular the 
residence of Dilemma was mantled in gloom. 
Florian edged his companion toward the 
house, murmuring persuasively. And at 
length, when he figured that Thesis was 
sufficiently nerved, he shoved him through 
the gaping gate. 

From somewhere Thesis conscripted a 
bit of courage. He knew the house well, 
and was familiar with the broken lock on 
the kitchen window. The task of admitting 
himself to the house was accomplished 
easily and quietly, and then started his 
tortuous journey through the cottage to- 
ward the room where Dilemma was peace- 
fully slumbering, unmindful of the nefari- 
ous visitor whose mission was to separate 
her from the jewelry, which lay in the 
leather case on top of her dresser. 

Dilemma slept, but through the veil of 
slumber there penetrated a vague uneasi- 


” 


ness. Her subconscious self became aware. 


of the visitor’s presence and transmitted 
the alarm. Dilemma awakened. She lay 
motionless; rigid with horror, eyes strain- 
ing into the darkness, ears attuned to catch 
the slightest sound. Doubt became cer- 
tainty, fear grew into terror. Her eyes 
discerned a shadow bulking between bed 
and window. Her ears caught the pad- 
padding of human feet. 

*“Qooow-eeeee!”’ 

The shriek pealed from her lips. It re- 
verberated through the room and _ beat 
upon the eardrums of Mr. Thesis Pratt 
like the crash of a French seventy-five. 
For the merest fraction of an instant he 
stood rooted in horror, and then he com- 
menced to travel. 

‘“‘He-e-elp! Burglars!’’ 

Thesis no longer stood upon the order 
of his going, nor was he so particular about 
his route as he had been on the in-coming 
journey. Twice a hard wall stopped him 
rather abruptly. Then a window caught 
his eye and he dived through it, trailed by 
a shower of tinkling glass and the eerie 
howls of his lady love. 

He came up bruised and battered—and 
running. His snowshoe feet spurned the 
ground as he negotiated distance and plenty 
of it. He there and then decided to resign 
permanently from the burglary business. 
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Good because 


—the style is always 
right 

—the fit is always 
perfect 

—the wearing qual- 
ities are always 
superb 


And that means 


—trim ankles 

—real comfort 

—long service and 
little mending. 


Monito Socks give the service 
you’d like to have. Ask for Style 
No. 635; it’s a splendid wool sock 
for daily wear. 


Look for 
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on Each Pair 
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Meanwhile Miss Dilemma Williams con- 
tinued to rive the night with her howls. 
She witnessed the abrupt exit of her shad- 
owy visitor, but that did not abate her 
hysteria. Even before Thesis smashed the 
window pane she was out of bed and at her 
dresser. Convulsively she snatched the 
leather case containing the jewelry which 
Florian had given her, and, in the snowy 
costume made famous by Lady Macbeth, 
she emerged into the great outdoors, where 
Mr. Slappey was trying to coax his para- 
lyzed legs into efficient action. Florian saw 
the white-gowned apparition bearing down 
upon him. The sound of her screams and 
the musical tinkle of glass were still in his 
ears. He pleaded with his pedal extremi- 
ties. 

“‘Foots,”’ he begged, ‘‘le’s us travel!” 

And then the frantic Dilemma was upon 
him. She informed him in loud and strident 
tones that a burglar had visited her room. 
She begged him for protection. 

“Take these!’’ she ordered. ‘‘Take’em!” 
And into the hand of Mr. Florian Slappey 
she pressed the leather case containing 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry! 

For a moment Mr. Slappey stood in as- 
tounded silence. Then his soul was per- 
vaded by a great feeling of contentment. 
A miracle had come to pass and he was 
the beneficiary. 

“Take care of them jools, Florian,’ 
sobbed the burglarizedlady. Florian nodded 
enthusiastically. 

“B’lieve me, Dilemma, tha’s the one 
thing I ain’t gwine do nothin’ else but.” 

Florian left without ceremony. Even as 
he turned the corner he saw, from the 
corners of his eyes, the neighborhood houses 
disgorging eager spectators. He heard the 
stentorian voice of Dilemma proclaiming 
her drama. But Florian was not concerned 
with the past; his eyes quested into the 
future—and he was a happy, happy indi- 
vidual. 

He entered his room and locked the door. 
He opened the leather case and gasped 
with delight as the diamonds and sapphires 


“No,” agreed the priest, “he wasn’t. 
But he had something like what horsemen 
eall hands. He was never too heavy or too 
light on the bridle. Remember that per- 
sonal boy he had—a hulking, surly, great 
Shangaan?”’ 

The convicted murderer did remember. 

“His name was Jackass,” he said. “‘He 
was hung for murder somewhere.” 

“He was hanged here,’ said Father 
Bates. “‘I’d like to tell you about him and 
about Callender Smith, if you care to lis- 
ten.” 

The other grunted. 

“T don’t mind,” he conceded. 

The father smiled faintly at the reply. 

‘First time I saw Smith,” he said, “‘was 
up at Mendigos. He’d just come in from 
the bush with the usual little string of car- 
riers and this big Shangaan. He was a little 
man, you’ll remember—little and very thin 
and stringy, with a quick impatient way in 
all that he said and did. Lots of people 
didn’t like it; I didn’t myself at first. He 
came striding across the compound—he 
always walked with the effect of being six 
feet tall—with the great Shangaan lumber- 
ing at his heels. He turned on the Shan- 


aan. 

““* Jackass!’ he said. ‘Get mea bath!’ 

“The great negro frowned in heavy 
clumsy thought. Then, ‘Baas,’ he said, 
‘there is no bath in this place.’ 

“Callender Smith uttered no word, but 
with the bamboo cane that he carried he 
slashed at the Shangaan three times—three 
real and cruel cuts that left their mark and 
drew blood. The Kafir yelped and wrig- 
gled; he was big enough to have broken 
Smith’s back like a dry stick across his 
knee; but instead he went scuttling off, 
whimpering and rubbing himself. I thought 
it the most wantonly brutal thing I had 
ever seen, and I should have said so very 
plainly but for one thing.” 

The man on the cot was obviously trying 
to guess what the one thing could be. 

“Why didn’t you?” he asked at last. 

“Because,’”’ answered the priest, ‘‘Smith 
got his bath. I saw him having it. He was 
squatting in an old beer barrel and Jackass 
was pouring buckets of water over him. 
They both seemed quite happy. So, since 
they apparently had some kind of under- 
standing, some code which included lashings 
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flashed in his eyes. Even the pink pearl 
was there. 

“Good Luck suttinly backed right up 
against me an’ pushed,’ he murmured 
ecstatically. 

Shortly after nine o ’clock the following 
morning Mr. Slappey boarded an L. & N. 
train for Montgomery. He sought the 
owner of the missing jewels. The lady 
summoned her husband’ and a lawyer. 
They gave ear to Florian’s tale and com- 
mended him upon his honesty, and then 
they presented to him a check for two 
thousand five hundred dollars by way of 
reward. 

All the way back to Birmingham Florian 
was in a daze of happiness. Twenty-five 
hundred dollars of his very own! It meant 
new clothes and a new car and no necessity 
for manual labor. 

He reached his room and sank limply on 
the bed. There came a knock at the door 
and Sis Callie Flukers entered to inform 
him that Thesis Pratt had called upon him 
thrice that day. 

“An’ he shuah looked like he had hap- 
pened to a bad accident.” 

Florian grinned. He went in search of 
Thesis and found that gentleman in a sadly 
dilapidated condition. The splintered win- 
dow had treated Thesis unkindly and Florian 
could not find it in his heart to be glad. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Slappey was very 
much at peace with the world and a con- 
vert to the doctrine of universal brother- 
hood. 

He gazed upon his erstwhile enemy in 
kindly compassion. 

“Thesis,’’ he commented gently, “‘you 
suttinly didn’t pick you no soft exit.” 

Thesis groaned loudly. 

“Oh, golly, Florian, Ise cut an’ bunged 
up an’ mis’able all over!” 

“Tha’s too bad.” 

‘An’ that ain’t the wust of it. I not on’y 
ain’t got nothin’ but I has got a heap less 
than that. I is stuck with one di’mind ring, 
an’ I don’t git that hund’ed dollars.” 

Florian patted his shoulder reassuringly. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


with the bamboo, I decided to hold my 
ee for a while. I’m glad now that I 
id. 

“For when they were down here, when 
Smith lay on that cot where now you are 
lying, with the malaria that ripened after- 
ward into the black-water fever that killed 
him, it was plain that there was a relation- 
ship between them upon which no one 
could profitably intrude. Jackass waited on 
his master clumsily, inefficiently and untir- 
ingly. Smith never spoke to him except to 
give him orders and curse him for the man- 
ner in which he carried them out. For all 
the great barrier of race and caste and tra- 
dition that stood between them, one might 
have guessed, even then, that between the 
little, vivid, peremptory white man and 
the great witless black man there was 
actually a link of understanding and even 
of something like affection. 

“Then came that affair of the murder for 
which Jackass was eventually hanged. He 
mixed himself one evening in a little 
drunken riot which turned nasty in the end 
and in which a policeman was killed— 
bludgeoned to death in typical Kafir style. 
It may have been Jackass who did it, 
though of course he stoutly denied it. He 
was certainly strong enough and stupid 
enough to do it; but whether he did it or 
not, there he was in jail with the certainty — 
you know how things are down here—of 
being sentenced to death and hanged for 
having done it- 

“Smith was very ill then, but of course 
the matter could not be kept from him. 
I remember the queer startled look on his 
face when I told him what had happened. 
At first he said nothing. 

“Then—‘ The old fool!” he said. ‘Play- 
ing at being a Shangaan warrior in the 
streets of a town!’ Heswore. ‘But I can’t 
leave him shut up in that jail. We’ll have 
to have him out of that.’ 

“T didn’t see how it was to be done. If 
the murderer had been a white man, some- 
thing might have been arranged; but a 
native who had killed a Portuguese police- 
man—it was hopeless! I told Smith so. 

““There must be a way,’ he insisted. 
‘You leave it to me, padre. I’m not going 
to have the old black scoundrel strung up 
for a little thing like that. Just let me think 
it over for a bit.’ 


Janua 


“?’Tain’t yo’ fault, Brother | 
done yo’ best. So come along 

Wonderingly Thesis accomp 
rian to the home of Lawyer By, 
At Florian’s command the ery 
ney handed over to the a naz 
lighted Thesis the sum of one } 
lars in cash. Outside again, the 
faced each other; Florian ‘a 
tented and Thesis bewildered ] 

“You listen, Thesis, while Is 
I done that.’”’ Florian sketched 
circumstances: surrounding his 
the jewelry. “I could have don 
of that money, Thesis,” he finish 
osely; ‘‘but I ain’t that kind o 
said you was gwine git my h’ ne 
when I got them jools back, a 
my word.” 

“Florian, you suttinly is tl 
man I know.” 

“Tis. Now all you has got to 
is to splain things to Dilemma 
me how you is gwine do it. 
figger that yo’se’f. There ain’ 
mentionin’ you was the b 

“T won’t, Florian.” Thesis 
ically grateful. “ An’ even doe 
it’s better’n it would of been i 
been so square. I just tell her 
keep them jools.” 

“Fine! Tha’s elegant! 
punctuated his advice with a 
finger—“‘you just splain to 
give me them jools of her ow 
accord. Understand?” 

“Yas-suh, I shuah does.til 
long and earnestly at the 
Slappey. He fingered the hu 
in his pocket. ‘Florian,’ h 
‘you is a wonder, Shee me 
dollars an’ all. Gosh! I'll b 
so much money you could of § 
ginuwine jools if you had wan 

An enigmatic smile player 
the lips of Mr. Slappey. — 

“Tf I had wanted to!”’ he ec 
shucks, boy, I does things lik 
times even when I don’t wan 


“Remember, the black-w 
ready creeping upon him; 
stand upon his feet by a racki 
when I came out to see him #] 
the cot was empty. He had ri 
the house, dressed and eon 
Lord knows how! Quaking 
weakness, upon feet that ha 
like burdens, with eyes alrea 
the fog of death, Callender 
to the rescue—the rescue of h 

“Fool, I call him,” said 
the cot. 1 

“T called him worse things 
said Father Bates, “‘when t 
him back that night on a strete 
day I don’t know where he hi 
whom he had seen. I only k 
people he saw were evidently | 
who could do what he wan 
his then condition, he was 
them at bargaining. It was 
of money, of course; for a ce 
smeared upon the palms of cert 
Jackass was to be allowed to 
Callender Smith agreed to it; tha 
the money he had in the world.” " 

The man on the cot snorted col 

usly 

“Pool!” he said again. “jul 
nigger!” 4 

Father Bates nodded. air 

“As you say, just for a nigger! 
the end of it. He finished his day? 
day on which he ever wa 
down to the jail and telling Jackhit 
had been arranged. He curse 
course, and reviled him for peit® 
pensive a life to save; and int 
mentioned the fact that he was, 
himself bare to save a worthless - 
that his life in Africa would hav? 
over again. Jackass told me abou 
I visited him in jail.” 

“But,” the other demurred, * ‘dit 
say it was fixed up for him to es\/" 
jail? What happened?”’ ; 

Father Bates smiled. 

“T told you Callender Smith 4 
age Kafirs, didn’t I? Well, this i 
management did for him. 4 
to save his life at such a price. 
him weakly in the face and Tac 
him in his arms as he fainte i 

“So Jackass was duly hae ged. 
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actually meant to call this book I’ve nearly 
finished The Romantic Land of the Dollar. 
You can easily perceive that to publish such 
a book in the present state of affairs would 
be decidedly indiscreet!”’ 

Marcel either perceived or didn’t  per- 
ceive, as the case might be. Unfortunately, 
he had an engagement with his American 
agent at five. The two men strolled back 
together, along the Boul’ Mich’ toward the 
Cluny. André outlined his proposed voy- 
ages, which included Russia, where he had 
never been, and perhaps Constantinople 
afterward. He allowed Marcel to speak of 
it asa little tour; but privately he intended 
that many months should pass before he 
saw Paris again. Yes, he was starting at 
once; tomorrow, if he could make his ar- 
rangements. 

He asked Marcel to go once a week to the 
Dunoyers’, open all his letters and send 
after him only such personal things as he 
would unquestionably wish to see. Marcel 
would have his forwarding address—no- 
body else. 

“And the remaining letters?” queried his 
friend, a little surprised. 

“‘Destroy them or let them pile up in the 
dust on the floor—use your own judgment !”’ 
laughed André. “I’ve felt sometimes that 
I never want to open a letter again.” 

They came to the Dunoyers’ and paused 
in the little court, talking vaguely, both 
men somehow ill at ease. 

“Bréed,’’ said Marcel suddenly, in a man- 
ner at once gentle and embarrassed, ‘“‘have 
you considered at all the idea of including 
your own country in this pleasant itinerary 
of yours?”’ 

** America!”’ 

‘‘T mean, of course,”’ said the old fellow 
hastily and soothingly, “for just a little 
visit—happily renewing acquaintance with 
your many old friends and associates, while 
letting them see for themselves 

“How I look while explaining that I’m 
not a patrioticred-blood? My friends would 
enjoy that—though to be sure I’ve been 
asking myself lately if I have any friends. 
No, Marcel,’ said André, struggling to 
speak calmly, “‘when I go home, it won’t be 
with my tail between my legs, and there 
won’t be any explaining, or need for any. 
There’ll be a body of work behind me that'll 
do all the talking. Well! But thank you 
for coming. I hope the business of the mail 
isn’t going to be too much trouble ——”’ 

Clasping the American’s hand with signs 
of genuine feeling, Marcel interrupted: 

“My dear friend, when it is a question of 
being of service to you, the word ‘trouble’ 
can scarcely be said to exist. Well, till 
tomorrow!” 

At that precise instant, Madame Du- 
noyer popped her untidy head through her 
wicket, crying, with the spurious enthusi- 
asm of the habitually delinquent, “The 
American post, Monsieur Bride! See! This 
moment arrived!”’ 

André winced and smiled. 

“Y our duties begin quickly, Marcel. You 
will give them to Monsieur Villiers, please, 
madame, who has kindly consented to look 
after my affairs during my absence.” 

“But,’”’ said Marcel, receiving the large 
packet with some perplexity, ‘‘since your 
absence has not yet begun, my dear fellow, 
would you not prefer ——”’ 

“The less I see of them the better! Au 
revoir, Marcel.” 

He went through the cobbled court and 
up the worn stairs, feeling more alone in the 
world than ever he had felt in his life. 

The physical solitude, however, was brief, 
for he had hardly got into his rooms, very 
cheerless in the disorder of packing, when a 
tap came upon his door, and there was 
Marcel again, fumbling over the packet. 

““One learns best by experience and ex- 
ample,”’ he said, looking engrossed and even 
rather worried. ‘‘Now here, for instance. 
Left to myself, I should take this to be a 
eye you would wish to open for your- 
self tf 

“Oh, don’t be scrupulous, Marcel—that 
defeats the aim!” said André impatiently. 
“T have no secrets—open everything.” 

“But this is obviously from a lady!” 
said the Frenchman, a little scandalized. 
“Again, it is not of the American mail at 
all, but came by hand from the Hotel Ritz. 
So, at least, I reasoned to myself—see and 
decide!”’ 

He thrust up a sealed envelope and 
André received it, not very willingly. All 
the blood flowed away from his heart as his 
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eyes fell upon a superscription that he had 
seen once before—upon a congratulatory 
letter a hundred times reread. 

She was in Paris then—not a mile away. 
No doubt she wanted to thank him in 
person? 

He slit the envelope, stone cold, Marcel, 
the world, forgotten. 

Yes, Mary Jackson was here. Mary 
Jackson was eager to see him. Wouldn’t he 
come in to see her the first afternoon he 
was free? The note was brief, but it was 
cordial. . . . His mind instinctively recoiled, 
rejecting it. He wouldn’t go, that was flat. 
He needn’t even answer. By tomorrow at 
this time, if he moved quickly, he could be 
leagues away. 

Seeing the peculiar rigidity with which he 
stood and the set look on his thin face, 
Marcel said apologetically, after a long 
pause, “But perhaps, on my first essay, 
I have made a mistake.” 

Breed, rousing, dropped the billet on 
his desk. 


‘Well, that’s hard to say. . . . It doesn’t 
matter, but I should call it only—more 
congratulations.” 


“Ah, I regret,’ said his friend sympa- 
thetically. ‘Weil then, my dear fellow, 
I will open the others myself.” 

Ten minutes later, as he trudged along the 
Boulevard St.-Germain toward his appoint- 
ment, Marcel was surprised to see Breed go 
whirling by him in a taxicab. 


vill 


ROM the room came the sounds of a 

piano playing an unknown air, ringing 
and loud. The flunkey tapped, the music 
ceased abruptly and an unfamiliar voice, 
high and assured, commanded in the 
silence, ‘‘Entrez!’’ Through the opened 
door, he stepped into a tall fair drawing- 
room, spacious and serene in pale gold and 
white, and chequered with faint sunshine; 
and Mary Jackson emerged from the direc- 
tion of the piano and came forward. 

The moment was a little blurry. An 
elderly English lady, dimly apprehended, 
bowed and spoke his name; he was being 
presented— Miss Beauchamps. Talk of a 
greeting sort was afoot; and in this, a de- 
tached part of him, his unconscious, was 
participating with a show of naturalness, it 
seemed. He scarcely heard or saw; the 
words, the faces, swam in a light haze. He 
caught a glance, keen as a dart, from the 
Englishwoman’s pince-nez; it passed as a 
distant flicker. But his mind, his vision, 
were clearing, and presently he gave her her 
look back, since he must look somewhere, 
while his lips spoke he knew not what 
trifles. The old duenna bestirred herself at 
last; she rose, began to pick up things; 
murmured something about a book, letters 
to write—something. She faded away. 

He stood confronting Mary Jackson in 
this tall strange parlor, and she was regard- 
ing him with the grave fixed look he well 
remembered. He had already become 
aware, mysteriously, that she was not 
quite at her ease. The knowledge strength- 
ened him, in his urgent need. 

We have to conceive that remeeting as 
set about with difficulties; by no means 
devoid of perplexities on both sides of the 
invisible barrier that stood between these 
two. 

To André Bride—of Paris—certainly, 
the meeting seemed all but overpowering in 
its awkwardness. He had come, of course, 
and come quickly; to miss the chance of 
seeing this girl, under whatever circum- 
stances, was, indeed, hardly thinkable for 
him. But he had come in a state of inward 
strain which, if he could control it at all, he 
could by no effort drape with a grace suit- 
able to drawing-rooms, or matching her 
own. This was the person whose opinion he 
cared most about on earth, perhaps; this 
was the subject about which her opinion 
mattered most to him; it was the crux and 
heart of that fundamental difference on 
which they had twice broken and separated. 
Considering how they had last parted, re- 
meeting would in any case have had its 
problems for him. Now—on top of the 
slighting things she had said and thought 
of him was piled this ludicrous and terrible 
predicament of his, which she wouldn’t be 
human if she didn’t secretly feel triumphant 
over, which no amount of humiliating ex- 
planation could ever clear away between 
them. ‘“‘ You remember I said that in two 
years at most ” However, he hardly 
expected to ‘‘explain.”’ In the swift drive in 


the cab he had decided all that, flatly re- 
solving that he would not be put upon the 
defensive, cost what it might. Twice before 
she had got the better of him, driven him 
away from her; this time he would yield 
her nothing. At least, she should not call 
him soft again. 

And Mary Jackson, of Michigan, on her 
side, may well have felt some uncertainty 
in this moment. Her past with this man 
indicated no clear present or future. It was 
true that the last words he had spoken to 
her—oddly answering angry speeches of 
her own—had been words such as no 
woman ever forgets, or hears unmoved 
perhaps; and that, it might be, gave her a 
right once. But those words were old now; 
a long time they had hung in the silent air, 
with differing words of her own beside 
them; and of what the personal man might 
have been thinking and feeling all the 
while, she could have no inkling. If she had 
felt, nevertheless, that her position re- 
mained the stronger of the two, thereby 
giving her the greater freedom, this man- 
ner of his now—dreadfully stiff and formal, 
quite impenetrable, she found it—might 
well have robbed her of all assurance. 

He was speaking punctilious common- 
places, striving for an ease which completely 
eluded him. How very nice that business 
matters should have brought her over this 
year, after all! After her note last year he 
had given up hope; he hadn’t dreamed— 
and so on. And such a coincidence again 
too! She had arrived only that morning, 
hadn’t she said? And imagine, he himself 
was half packed to leave Paris, expecting 
to get off tomorrow—next day at farthest! 
Oh, just to travel about for a while, loafing 
and inviting one’s soul—a rest and a change. 
And she—was she making a long stay? 
Longer, he hoped, than last year, when 
he’d had just a glimpse 

Through all of which the girl, whose face 
showed faint signs of distress, broke ab- 
ruptly, all but involuntarily, it seemed, 
exclaiming in a hasty low voice: 

“Oh, An-drew, you look so badly—so 
thin! I can’t bear to see you so!” 

That took him unawares, of course; yet 
in a sense the wounded youth was steeled 
for anything. And she was right—in a 
flash he gave her that. There was, and 
would always be, only one subject between 
them—the question of his unsoundness, in 
fine. Why beat about the bush? 

“Do I? I didn’t know that,” he said, 
gazing down at her, brisk and stony. “‘I’ve 
been perfectly well. Nothing at all the 
matter—unless you’d care to count my 
recent notoriety. That’s annoyed me some- 
what, I own—been on my mind, as you can 
readily Or no; that’s asking too 
much, I’msure. You’d very naturally ——”’ 

“Don’t—don’t!” 

The girl put out her hand instinctively, 
just touched his arm. He was silenced. 

“Do you think I don’t understand that 
you have suffered, Andrew—or that I had 
to come and look at you to know that? I 
felt it—all the way to America, and I’ve 
been so sorry 

Those words, in their poignancy and un- 
expectedness, all but undid poor André. 
But gallantly he resisted the resolving 
weakness within him. He had wronged her; 
that was clear, in one beautiful, uplifting 
flash. She didn’t want to congratulate him; 
she hadn’t summoned him to crow over 
him, add her dear mocking voice to the 
hateful laughter. She, though his most un- 
yielding antagonist, was yet, humanly, big 
enough and fine enough to sympathize with 
him in his exquisite plight. However, that 
magnanimity, though it shot her yet higher 
in his imagination—and deeply moved him 
and released him—didn’t change anything, 
of course. Their differences stood, un- 
touched by the marvel that she could feel 
sorry for him now. Besides wasn’t it really 
incredible? There was some mistake. 

“T think it’s awfully generous of you— 
wonderfully so, you must let me say,’ he 
answered, with a sort of measured hearti- 
ness, just a little insecure in the joints. “Of 
course it comes as quite a—a surprise to 
me, under the So that I’m obliged to 
wonder 4s 

She had drawn away a little; now the 
look of her face, of her ornamental eyes, 
seemed to change. 

“‘T mean—forgive me, but are you sure 
you’re familiar with the—the facts of my 
interesting case?” 

“Yes, I think I am.” 
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“Well, then, after all, you ky 
down just to this—that I’m 
have turned suddenly into a, 
American. That’s something ¢ 
naturally ”” A new thoug 
deflected him, and he resume 
intended to be suave, but g 
small and wry: “But per 
I’m too soft to stand a little] 
though I’d fairly earned i 
that reason you feel sorry for 

“Tf it’s just a question 
ter,’ Mary Jackson answere 
though she had seemed to flir 
his reminiscent touch, “I’ve 
take. I imagined you’d tho 
serious—laughter that seemed 
everything that you cared 
a—a rather cruel misunders| 
yourself and all that you’ve w 
believed in.” | 

“What? You say that? J 
that you ee 

Catching himself, remembe 
that, André recovered suc 
was at his disposal. “‘Buts 
heard this—what I’m su 
said and done—you must 
didn’t you? You must ha 

She shook her head slig’ 
contemplating the zestheti 
absolutely haggard, she though 
ous and drawn. 

“What? Why, d’you mea 
positively blurted, with the 
laugh, ‘‘that you didn’t th 
changed? That you didn’t 
I’d found myself mistaken— 

“Tf I thought you could ch 
I’d not be here—we’d not be] 
conversation now. I don 
respect you or take the s 
you, if you could possib 
whole character as easily 

The celebrated young 
head aside. A thin mist s 
eyes. Strange and affecting i 
hear these unimagined wor 
admirers, artistic colleague 
brothers of his soul, had ¢ 
to him in his trouble as ft 
whose profound aversion tot 
acter she spoke of had, in t 
shocked and challenged hi 
this giddy elation must 
reason; he was perfectly cles 
It was as if the clock had h 
backward a month or 
burg had never come to Pai 
tremendous, but that wa: 
greatly relieved, thus; one W 
ful; but one was in no mann 
sentimental. He wasn’t TI 
her—splendid! See to it now 
appear even the least bit 

“Thank you for that—t 
André after the slight 
moved, yet speaking na 
“T couldn’t exactly tell y 
appreciate it—from you. [’d 
Well, at least,’”’ he she 


hidden! It’s such 7, 
“You were running away?” 
“Yes; that was it, really,” he 

ing her fixed gaze fully now, } 

laugh that was almost 0 

excited perhaps. ‘I called it 

vacances, of course; but reall 
running away—from the ; 
especially! It seems rather 
happening to arrive today, 

word so a 4 
“Lets sit down. Shan’tt 

Jackson suddenly. 4g 
“All right,” said Andrew, ve 

indeed. But he didn’t sit a0 

think of doing so; while she,! 
turned away as she spoke. Shi 
over her shoulder, with a sort 

“Tt isn’t wonderful. I’ve had 

wanted to say to you for 4 

Andrew answered, “Oh, have; 

pleasant stranger, almost, whil 

ness was turning liquid within 

seemed full of light. i 
She stood at the window, lo 

the sunny Place, where 

chance that afternoon last 
“Tn fact for as long as I 

since the boat, I think. D 

telling me that night t 

terribly unfair to you?” 
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3,” he admitted, with a little 
i; at her over the floor; “‘yes, 
t. But,’ said he, with his very 
1 politeness, “you must know 

yw you’ve ——”’ : 

t! I have been unfair to you, 
want it to be forgotten. Ina 
, it—it explains me.” 


) 
’ 


nething very opinionated and 
that night. Perhaps you re- 
oh, didn’t he though !—‘‘some- 
wurse, had no right to say and 
y made you angry. You called 
said Mary Jackson in a low 
¢ twisting and untwisting the 
in her fingers, ‘‘and as that 
thing you said to me, and we 
iain, it seemed to stick in my 
on I met you—here, that day— 
ry glad, for I had a good deal 
a long way back. I’d always 
f2d your sincerity, you see—in 
ote, long before I’d met you— 
’ come to feel that I’d always 
iinmy thought—and I wanted 

4 something like that. And 
t isn’t easy to explain; but 
awe talked, I seemed to become 
1, I had been unjust—that’s as 
express it. I did think then 

«2 changing—you, I mean; not 
and I don’t know, I was some- 
qinted and irritated. So, in- 
jlogies, on some impulse, I 
id say. An impertinence 
ecirse, yet really I meant it— 
friend giving one a shaking, 


it, and I knew at once then 
be mistaken—yes, and that 
jiaken the other time, too, and 
are’d been a—an opportunity, 
have —— But again, it all 
ty quickly.” 
, involuntarily, it seemed; he 
to speak. He stood gazing 
 { somewhat sunken eyes, like 
bound indeed—incapable of 
tion. With half-averted face, 
sure of herself perhaps, in the 
¢ help from him, she went hur- 


{ink that if I had a regret to 
mht have put it in a letter. But 
in’t, for when I came to write 
t pring, I tried, and I found it 
ossible even to approach the— 
ra letter. So the score stood, 
nefore, and seeming to grow by 
-id I thought that some day, if 
e ffered, I must pay it off with 


th thing happened to you—this 
ait first seemed just a silly joke, 
' purse a little malicious, but 
0 spread and became serious. 

zht to explain that long ago 
Tigements to have sent to me 
> Ju wrote, or that was written 
—vherever your name was men- 
) om the outset, I - 
said André, rousing suddenly, 
. ep nearer, and then another. 
uid that? Why, I—why ty 
td you last year that I was 
y(r career! I mention it only to 
l'2 been familiar Of course 
; ice there was some mistake; 
| “A had really been about 


se, and I was sure it was a 
t st the point where you would 
cto any mistake. Then it grew. 
i your work and your—your 
lis first in your life; you had 
mch else for the sake of them; 
iteemed that all that was col- 
seing laughed away into noth- 
m™ to think of you as being in 
s ing ——’” 

[ as!” spoke up the young man 
telily. “T’ve been —— Though 


rs I believed that it would pass,”’ 
nud rapidly, as if she hadn’t 
, | if she had a piece to say and 
e\to let nothing deflect her. ‘‘I 
aitruth is mighty, and all the 


e jiought, personally, that you 
ycr influence, as man and writer, 
2 other side. Well, then, if I 
uldn’t possibly do thus and 
2 your convictions wouldn’t 
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permit it, didn’t it follow that others, who 
didn’t even want you to ‘change,’ would 
feel the same? I thought so, and then I 
learned from a friend in New York that the 
clique there—Weinstock, and Ludenburg 
too—were already saying that the joke 
mustn’t go too far, because to discredit you 
was to discredit the movement—the cause, 
art, whatever they said. So 

“But I couldn’t say what I wanted in a 
letter. I wasn’t even sure that you would 
wish a letter from me. Besides, it seemed 
too trivial a thing, considering the circum- 
stances and the—obligation I felt... . But 
all the time, more clearly day by day, I 
pictured you as unhappy, lonely perhaps, 
among people who, after all, couldn’t under- 
stand your special feelings as an Amer- 
ican—yes, alone, and in trouble. And I 
couldn’t get it out of my mind that I had 
hurt you, too, twice—and laughed at you 
once—and left it so, all this time. 

“So then one morning 

“You see,” she began again, firmly, talk- 
ing to the window, ignoring the sudden 
presence at her elbow, ‘‘I’d telegraphed to 
your publishers weeks ago and learned that 
you were in Paris—for the winter, they 
said. So I suppose it must have been in my 
mind for sometime. And then one morning 
when I woke up—just ten days ago, that 
was—it was suddenly all settled, and I was 
to come. So I said to Miss Beauchamps at 
breakfast, ‘I find I must go to Parisat once. 
Let’s catch the afternoon express Re 

“Why, Mary! I—why i 

She didn’t move at the sound of that 
changed voice, guarded no longer, audibly 
out of control and queer. Pale already, she 
became a little paler, perhaps; but she 
didn’t turn, didn’t lift her head. So it 
wasn’t in her knowledge that Andrew’s 
scholarly features had gone suddenly out 
of drawing or that his learned eyes glittered 
under a start of tears. 

“TI wanted to ask you to try to forget 
what’s past,’’ she said resolutely, yet rather 
faintly, too, ‘“‘and let me help you a little, 
if I could. I haven’t expected that you 
would—need me. I haven’t ——”’ 

“You g-glorious darling!”’ 

I think it was an amend that might have 
softened the most implacable adversary; 
for André Bride, out of his past unhappi- 
ness, it proved just a little too much. Iam 
happy to say that under it the stubborn 
and vain young man cracked up like a lathe 
too heavily burdened. He fell upon his 
knees, scarcely knowing what he did; he 
put his arms about the slim girl and buried 
his face against her waist; while what he 
perhaps intended to say about his great 
need for her went out in something that 
sounded a great deal like a sob. 

Mary Jackson, from Michigan, stood as 
the moment had overtaken her. Her 
lashes lay upon her cheeks; her face, lovely 
and fine in its delicate strength, was with- 
out color. She could feel the boy’s body 
shake. Oh, but he was thin—thin! He 
hadn’t been eating, or sleeping either—that 
was the trouble. Nobody to keep him up, 
do for him, comfort him—that had made 
it all so bad. Oh, but loneliness is bad, 
breeding fears, piling shadow upon shadow! 
She put her hand upon his hair and stroked 
it a little, and suddenly she thought of that 
night under the stars when his cap had 
blown off and the look of this hair, rumpled 
like a little boy’s, had made her Oh, 
me!. Was it something wistful in him that 
had drawn and bound her, something 
yearning and willful, predestined to painful 
tumbles, and no doubt to failure in the end? 
Surely his mother would feel about him just 
like this, that old lady in steel-rimmed 
spectacles, away and away in Columbus, 
Ohio, of whom he had spoken so sweetly 
that afternoon last year. 

Then he came to his feet and took her 
fully, and her thought ceased, and every- 
thing was changed forever. No little boy, 
this, hurt and bewildered from a casual 
fall, but the mature and urgent other half 
of herself, imperiously seeking its comple- 
ment. The world spun out in mist and fire. 


Well, that was as it should be; as we all 
foresaw, of course. Journeys end in lovers’ 
meetings; that is understood. But is it 
supposed that the conflict of deeply differ- 
ing wills and purposes can be resolved, 
really, quite so sweetly as that? Unfor- 
tunately, truth doesn’t observe the necessity 
of being sweet, or even beautiful, despite 
the meretricious epigram of a great poet 
who died too young. Reality, as we know, 
may have edges incredibly sharp; and 
living persons, who mean something with 
their lives, and mean it intensely, are only 
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too apt to squirm and kick up most un- 
beautifully before they will answer to the 
bit and quietly stand for the appropriate 
picture. 

In less than five minutes, these two— 
Mary Jackson, of Michigan, and Andrew 
Bride, of Paris—whose lives had seemed, 
and for an instant been, exquisitely joined, 
stood at the poles’ distance apart. 

They had their moment of thrilling 
peace, of course. 

She said, “‘I hope you don’t still consider 
it a terrible misfortune to find yourself in— 
in. . . . Oh, Andrew, I was sad when I 
sailed away next day!” 

He said, ‘‘I’ve quarreled with you in my 
mind for thinking me a Frenchman, and 
I’ve quarreled with you twice as much for 
thinking me a he-American. D’you think 
you can really get used to me as I am?” 

She said, ‘“‘I was so glad when I saw 
that you don’t wear a beard any more... . 
I wonder—could it have been just that— 
and your hat, maybe—that day?” 

In the fewest imaginable words, it was 
agreed that they should be married soon. 

She said—for women, as we know, are 
incurably talkative—‘“‘ When I said that on 
the boat—it came out of the past, Andrew, 
and out of my surprise at discovering that 
it was you. I’ve not had such a thought of 
you once—since I’ve known you.” 

Andrew said, “‘Isn’t it funny how think- 
ing is—well, just being? I haven’t seen 
you for years and years—why, my good- 
ness, I’ve practically never seen you!—and 
yet because I’ve thought about you so 
much and so hard, you’ve been nearer to 
ne all along than people sitting by my 
side.” 

She exclaimed at that, saying that since 
thus and so, she had experienced similar 
sensations as to him. Wasn’t it proof of a 
bond? His remark being adjudged good, 
he expanded upon it, very successfully, and 
was satisfactorily rewarded. All was lovely. 

And then, in a wink, in a trice, all 
changed. 

She said what must have seemed to her 
the most natural thing in the world to 
say—she spoke of going home. What af- 
fairs she had to attend to here would be 
quickly finished; in fact, it must be frankly 
admitted that her real business was trans- 
acted! Just to plan a little before Miss 
Beauchamps came back—how soon could 
he consider going? 

They were seated upon a hard little bro- 
caded divan and he was holding her hand 
with a delightfully gingerly air. As she 
spoke, his clasp first tightened, then vaguely 
relaxed. 

“Going? To America?” 

“But naturally, my dear. You know, 
the dreadful place is where I live!” 

““Why—but—why, you see, I can’t very 
well go to America now, Mary!” 

“Oh! Not now, of course—instantane- 
ousness isn’t demanded of you! But at 
some later time it will become your solemn 
duty, will it not?” 

“Duty?” said Andrew, in a funny voice. 

He drew away from her a little, and they 
regarded each other; he looking all at once 
oddly ill at ease, she with her faint sweet 
smile becoming a little fixed. 

“Tt’s the American custom for a woman 
to be married from her own home, you 
see—when at last she’s so lucky as to have 
one.”’ He looked so utterly blank at that 
that she added, still on the light note, 
teasingly, ‘‘Perhaps, on second thoughts 
then, you won’t want to marry an Amer- 
ican girl at all!” 

“Don’t!”’ broke from him, and he abso- 
lutely clutched her as if he were frightened. 

But when that tender passage was over, 
unfortunately nothing was changed. In- 
deed, it was strange how quickly the illusion 
of perfect harmony had passed. Yet how— 
as they had once frankly asked them- 
selves—could harmony be hoped for here? 

He was explaining, rather haltingly, that 
this wonderful thing had happened so sud- 
denly, so overpoweringly, that it had driven 
everything else clean out of his mind. His 
own ridiculous situation, for instance— 
he’d forgotten all about it. But considering 
that (and they really should consider that, 
shouldn’t they?—his career, his job, as a 
whole?) he was obliged to feel that for him 
to go to America at just this time would 
be—well, hurtful, just adding fuel to the 
flames, it would be, throwing oneself to 
the lions! And she, though perhaps feeling 
some surprise, at once accepted that, inti- 
mating in the traditional way that she 
would await his duty and his pleasure. He 
would find her, she said, a woman of a fatal 
constancy. 
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Rather regretting that she had brought 
up the subject just now, she was ready to 
change it; but he made that impossible, 
saying hurriedly that he couldn’t give her 
up—let her go. With a loverly nervous- 
ness, he got out his own thought—that she 
should marry him here, now. That did 
surprise her. 

“Why, Andrew dear, that’s just impos- 
sible,” she said gently; and when he de- 
manded why, she didn’t mention what she 
may have felt at the thought of a French 
wedding, or even say that a woman “‘needs 
a little time.’”’? She explained again, very 
earnestly, that she had left home abruptly, 
promising to be back in three weeks—four 
at most. She had undertaken responsi- 
bilities there where she lived; she had a 
good many obligations; people were de- 
pendent on her; she couldn’t very well 

Then the larger question, hovering all 
the while, sprang into view; and Andrew 
collided with it. How had he ever lost sight 
of it? ‘“‘If we were married here,” shot 
through him disruptively, “those obliga- 
tions, that desire to go home, would still be 
there.’’ And he suddenly saw that this was 
no question of a ceremony they were set- 
tling, but the disposition of all their future. 

Taken aback by his look, which was at 
once unyielding and somehow startled, she, 
nevertheless, finished stoutly, saying, ‘‘Of 
course you'd not expect me to come rushing 
over with a hand bag, and just—not go 
back!” 

He answered reasonably, with an obvious 
effort: 

“No, I see. Of course, I couldn’t expect 
that. You—you have your responsibilities, 
just as I have mine—of course. I fs 

“Tt is hard.” 

“Terribly! How soon do you think you 
could possibly come back—for a longer 
stay?” 

It was her turn to look a little startled. 
However, she didn’t find the emotion, 
whatever it was, weakening, it seemed. 

“T don’t know, Andrew. A long time, 
perhaps.” 

“Well, Mary, tell me! You say, truly, 
that I can’t expect of you—what I asked of 
you. Won’t you tell me what you would 
expect—what you think could be fairly ex- 
pected of me? That I’d go back to Amer- 
ica to live now?” 

“Like you, my thoughts had not run 
forward. But no; certainly I’d not i 

““T was sure of that. And you do see, 
don’t you, that for me to appear in America 
at all just now would be a mistake, consid- 
ering my—my responsibilities as a whole?”’ 

She answered, with a hesitancy not char- 
acteristic of her, ‘‘ Well, Andrew, I’m not 
sure that I do, quite ——” 

He rose with a little laugh, jerky, even 
touched with impatience. 

“Well! I had thought you understood 
that I was a sort of national common butt 
just now, and that it couldn’t be helpful, or 
specially agreeable either, to exhibit myself 
in my cap and bells. I’d even thought that 
you’d prefer not to put me in that position, 
since 

“T don’t want to put you in any posi- 
tion, Andrew. You, of course, must ——”’ 

“No, I know you don’t. I know you’re 
perfectly fair. But that’s the effect of it, 
isn’t it? You say in so many words that 
we—we can’t marry for a long time—unless 
I go to America.” 

There was again a pause. “What a be- 
ginning, what a beginning!’’ miserably 
went through her. How had it so quickly 
come to this? Andrew thought, with agita- 
tion, “If I went, with her obsession, she’d 
never want to come back. Never!”’ 

He came back and sat down beside her, 
took her hand and squeezed it. But the 
barrier between them was only too palpable 
now. That injured sensitiveness of his, 
magically healed for a time, those troubling 
mistrusts as to what she fundamentally 
thought of him and all his works—were 
painfully stirring again. 

“Well! tell me a little more about how 
it seems to you. We must be absolutely 
frank with each other. Your plan would 


be —— 

“T’ve made no plans, Andrew. This 
has * 

“No, I understand! Of course! But 
now, when we must begin to Your 


idea would be that I should go to America 
now, and then—well, then stay for a visit, 
do you think? Or ——” 

“Well,” she said, locking her hands to- 
gether, “while I naturally haven’t looked 
into the future, or expected anything, it’s 
true that I’d not understood you planned 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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The ALL of the PLANO 


KNABE 


WITH THE AMPICO 


CHICKERI 


WITH THE AMPICO 


MASON &HAMLIN 


WITH THE AMPICO 


Now THREE out of four 


of the great pianos in general use on the American concert stage are equipped with the Ampico. They are the KNABE, 
the CHICKERING, the MASON & HAMLIN. To the famous Chickering and the celebrated Knabe is now 
added the Mason & Hamlin, a piano that for many years has held a place of highest distinction among artists, professional musicians 
and accomplished amateurs. The Ampico is found exclusively in fine pianos. In addition to the above it is built as an 


integral part of the following makes of pianos, all of which have been known for years as instruments of quality. FISCHER, 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, HAINES BROS., FRANKLIN, in Canada the WILLIS also. 
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1other great piano now offers 
1 the playing of famous artists 
through the Ampico 


3 whole wide world of music will 
ypreciate the full significance of this 
mnouncement: The Mason & Hamlin, 
nent that for years has stood in the 
f pianos, may now be had equipped 
Ampico. 

mpico is that marvellous device by 
» same things are made to happen to 
's of your piano in your home that 
to another piano miles away when a 
it sat before it and played. It brings 
ed to your piano the art of the great- 
s of this generation. 


ition of the Ampico to so famed and 
piano as the Mason & Hamlin means 
nds who have wanted a Mason & 
dalso an Ampico may now have both. 


sence of the Ampico as an integral but 
art of a piano makes that piano capa- 
hnfully reproducing great concert play- 
’t leaves it in every structural detail 


iplaying by hand. 


he Ampico is not in use, it does not 
| sounding board, the strings, or even 
.Neither in the appearance of the piano 
traction when it is played by hand is 
ece of the Ampico suspected. 

ict is important because the Ampico 
td only in pianos that are products of 
1s of fine craftsmanship, and any change 
jtiently perfected construction would 
1 desecration. 


Only in these fine pianos 


a Ampico means, first of all, to own 
a0, one that has held recognition for 
)3 as an instrument of quality. The 
ns equipped with the Ampico are the 
© Hamlin, Knabe, Chickering, Haines 


Bros., Fischer, Marshall & Wendell, Franklin, 
and in Canada the Willis also. Note that the 
Mason & Hamlin, the Knabe, and the Chicker- 
ing—three of the four great pianos in general 
use on the American concert stage—have now 
adopted the Ampico. 


A complete library of music 
played by famous artists 


As famous pianos have their field of entertain- 
ment marvelously extended by the Ampico, so 
do famous artists find that the Ampico vastly 
enlarges the number of those who may hear 
their art. The library of Ampico recordings 
includes works of composers from Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, and Brahms to the modern 
Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi, D’Indy, and Strauss, 
the latter playing their own compositions. 

For those who like dancing, such men as Vin- 
cent Lopez, Adam Carroll, and J. Milton Del- 
camp play the music of the hour. 

The world’s treasury of music is yours to 
command when you own an Ampico—noc- 
turnes, sonatas, hymns, ballads, songs old and 
new, operas comic and grand. 


Have you heard the Ampico? 


If not, take the first opportunity to hear it at 
any store where any of the pianos listed 


above are sold. Every 
one is expected and in- 
vited to hear this great 
invention as often as he 
desires. 


A booklet describing 
the Ampico, its great 
artists, and its large 
library of recordings 
will be sent on request. 


aN 


SPECIAL 
EXCHANGE PRIVILEGE 


Your silent or player piano 
will entitle you to an al- 
lowance on the purchase 
of an Ampico. This ex- 
change privilege, and con- 
venient terms of payment 
make it possible for you to 
experience without delay 
the myriad joys of owning 
your Ampico. Foot-power 
models, $795. Electric 
power models, $985 to 
$5000. With freight added. 
Uprights and grands. 
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A FEW 
SELECTIONS 
YOU MAY WANT TO HEAR 


Berceuse—Chopin CARRENO 
Rhapsody—Dohnanyi DOHNANYI 
Ballade—Chopin GODOWSKY 
Caprice Viennois—Kreisler KREISLER 


The Blue Danube— Schu/tz-Evler LEGINSKA 


Sonata—Schumann LEVITZKI 
The Lorelei—Liszt LHEVINNE 
Spring Song—Mirovitch MIROVITCH 
Jeux d’Eau—Ravel MOISEIWITSCH 
Naila Waltz—De /sbes MUNZ 
Rondo—Beethoven NEY 
Ballade—Liszt NYIREGYHAZI 
Humoresque—Dvorak ORNSTEIN 
Prelude C Minor—Rachmaninoff 
RACHMANINOFF 
Etude—Chopin ROSENTHAL 
Barcarolle—Rubinstein RUBINSTEIN 
Nocturne—Chopin SAMAROFF 
Prelude—Debussy SCHMITZ 
Invitation to the Dance—Weber SCHNABEL 
Marche Militaire—Schubert SCHNITZER 


Liebestraum—Liszt BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 
Or for Dancing 


The Stars and Stripes Forever—Sousa 


FAIRCHILD & CARROLL 


Musical Comedy Favorites, No.1 DELCAMP 
Sally Lou—Frey GROFE 
Tea for Two— Youmans CARROLL 


Nobody Loves You Like I Do—Davis-Akst 
LOPEZ 
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Gets Everything 


LUG the loudspeaker in — press the 

switch button — turn the single tun- 
ing dial—and the whole country’s broad- 
casting is at your command. 

Strong, clear and natural in tone, the 
far distant stations separate themselves 
from nearby ones. The announcers’ 
voices ting out clear and undistorted 
and the broadcasting, whether music or 
speech, satisfies you as you've never 
expected to be satisfied. 

Four tubes and a single major dial 
accomplish all this for you. You may 
use any standard equipment of dry or 
storage battery type. 

This is the latest Paragon triumph — 
Paragon, whose distinguished records in 
the past entitle it to a premier place in 
the radio world. And whose develop- 
ment in manufacturing skill now pro- 
duces this real Paragon set that can be 
bought for such a surprisingly low price. 


WRITE FOR “STATION PLEASE” 


An interesting free booklet describing 
the Paragon Four and the other new 
Paragon Receivers. 


Paragon Four, $65 


Four tubes. Single dial control. Range almost unlimited 
for clear loudspeaker reception. New Paradyne non- 
radiating circuit. Mahogany case, 21 inches long. 


Paragon Three 
$48.50 


Three tubes. Single 
dial control. Loud- 
speaker volume 
over surprising 
range. Mahogany 
case, 17 inches long. 


Paragon Two 


$27.50 


Two tubes. Single dial con- 
_ trol. Loudspeaker volume 
P over moderate range. Ma- 
F hogany case, 11 inches long. 


DEALERS: Write for attractive new Dealer Prop- 
osition and address of nearest Paragon Distributor 


ADAMS MORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 
3 Alvin Ave., Upper Montclair, N. ye 
Makers since rpry of Record-holding Radio Receivers 


PARAGON 


Look for the Red Triangle 
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(Continued from Page 95) 

to stay away from America permanently, 
never to go back, even for * 
“Oh, I don’t! I’ve always meant to go 
back some day—for a visit—or visits. Per- 
haps, in time But ——” 

“ And I’ll confess I’d even thought, with- 
out regard to what’s happened recently, 
that as you’ve been away so long now, and 
in view of the—the new work you’ve under- 
taken, with its closer connection with 
America and its—its greater interest in 
what’s going on there, you might think a visit 


ow 

“Wa!” said her fiancé, strangely, and 
jumped to his feet again, haggard and ex- 
cited. 
He took a turn about the room, a dread- 
ful gnawing within him; and he was sure 
he understood her now. She had seemed 
wonderfully sympathetic and tender; ac- 
tually she had only been extremely tactful, 
and she had held to her secret thought of 
him just the same. Yes, he was to give up 
his wrongheadedness now—go_ home de- 
feated, his tail between his legs. He wheeled 
sharply, smiling. 
“So you did think I’d changed, after all, 
didn’t you?” 
His look might well have staggered her. 
Was this conceivably the little boy who had 
sobbed just now against her skirts? But 
she had her spirit, too, nevertheless; lots 


of it. 

“T don’t think of change as quite a crime. 
It’s only the dead who cannot change. But 
I’ve already told you that I don’t think 
what you imply; it shouldn’t be necessary 
to say that over again. You say you’ve 
always expected to go to America some 
day. Well, I must own that what you’ve 
said, about this particular time, surprises 
me a little. I’d have thought, on the con- 
trary, that—apart from the reasons I just 
gave—you might feel a special wish to make 
a visit now. 2 

‘“‘Naturally—if you’re there. But 

“No, I don’t try to influence you by in- 
cluding myself among the arguments. An- 
drew, you said this trouble had worried 
you so much that you’d decided to run 
away from it. Do you think that will do 
any good? Doesn’t it seem rather that if 
there’s a—a situation in America that has 
to be faced down some day, the best thing 
to do is to face it down now?”’ 

That speech, the first criticism of him 
she had uttered, struck him deep. But if 
there was truth in it for him, and there 
was, its only effect at the moment, it seemed, 
was to turn him to stone. 

“Mary, let’s understand each other. I 
would like to give you your way in every- 
thing—and about everything else, I mean 
to. But when it is a question of my work, 
my career—and my own self-respect, I am 
the best judge, and so it must remain. I 
haven’t the slightest idea of setting foot in 
America until I can go with my head up— 
and nothing to explain.” 

“T understand now. Andrew, I am zo 
sorry; but as I seem to present myself just 
as an obstacle in your career, I don’t think 
I had better marry you.” 

“That,” said Andrew colorlessly, while 
he fell through space and the cold winds 
whistled through his ears, “‘must be for 
you to decide.” 

So there they were, the two differing ex- 
patriates: Mr. Bride, of Paris, as we have 
mentioned, and Miss Jackson, of Michigan 
now, very much so. And still there was a 
bond here, there wasa passion, nevertheless. 

He gazed down at her where she sat on 
the little divan, lovely and white, tender 
and most brave, and his words all but died 
in his throat. And if his obsession, his un- 
reasoning complex, was in this instant 
stronger than her own, his more manly 
emotion was yet visible enough. 

“You are to my career whatever you 
wish to be. . . . You are more necessary 
to me than meat and drink. . . . But if 
you’ve mistaken the—the man you had 
meant to marry, or if you’d meant to make 
him over into a different sort of man be- 
fore you could care for him—you have a 
right to be released.” 

Mary Jackson said, just audibly, “No, 
I don’t want to make you over.” 

After that, in the silence, the little Dres- 
den clock on the mantel ticked loud. 

He had spoken his bit steadily enough, 
but at the end had turned hastily away. 
She, however, had seen the look of his face, 
which seemed to be vaguely going to pieces; 

and that look, perhaps, was beyond her 
withstanding. The doom of women, doubt- 
less, had come upon her. She belonged to 


” 


this man, she was his; she had to give to 
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him, be to him, according to his need. How 
it would be with them afterward, God 
knew; but now 

“Tf I am necessary to you like that, 
Andrew,” she said in a low voice, but 
clearly, “there can be nothing for us to 
argue about. Of course you are entitled to 
have your life as you wish it; and as I am 
a woman, I must meet your wishes. I— 
want to.” 

He wheeled on her, his thin face shining. 

“You—you mean—you—you’re  will- 


ing 

“1 will marry you when and where you 
wish.” 

“Mary! 

The word came huskily, thickened with 
an overpowering relief. But if he had ex- 
pected to touch his bride then, to embrace 
her in thanksgiving, something in her still 
pose must have given him pause. She sat 
with her arm propped along the divan back, 
unmoving and white; her head had sunk, 
her body drooped like a wilted flower; she 
resembled a shape from which the spirit 
has departed. Yet out of it, while he stared, 
a voice came, gentle, subdued—well, a lit- 
tle lifeless too. 

“And don’t imagine that your life with 
me is to be a repetition of these discussions. 
When the subject of going home—going to 
America—is mentioned again, it will be be- 
cause you’ve brought it up. I don’t mean 
to speak of it again.” 

A supremely surrendering, a wifely 
speech, indeed; yet where was his triumph 
now? Unfortunately, she couldn’t quite go 
through with it. On the last phrase, her voice 
had keyed up, ever so little; in the same 
instant a change, slight and mysterious, 
shook over her face. 

It was like a fairy explosion, faint and 
strange; an infinitesimal seizure, imper- 
sonal, distant as a rumor, finished with- 
out a beginning. However, André, though 
he had never seen tears approach like 
this, recognized the phenomenon at sight. 
Tt was as if a hand had clutched his heart- 
strings. 

“Why, Mary! . . . Don’t! J ——” 

But that didn’t help much; dutiful as she 
was, she couldn’t meet his preferences there 
at once. In fact the manifest distress in his 
voice—and the fear—was hardly likely to 
fortify her. She turned, put her face in her 
arm. 

Her will was strong; but her surrender, 
in its suddenness and immense significance, 
had no doubt shaken her severely. In her 
struggle for self-control, she was never quite 
defeated; still, this attack was neither 
fairylike nor distant. Now and then a 
stifled gasp escaped her, a faint desperate 


” 


catching of breath. . . Marriage 
music, gentles! Mr. Bride, of Paris, is to 
marry when he likes! ... But for the most 


part, all was silent, painfully so indeed. The 
girlish shape was racked. 

Now André had read often, in novels 
that he despised, of a woman’s tears and 
of the incredible soft things that “strong” 
men were made to do under their influence; 
and he was disgusted by the cheapness of 
all such swash. Now here were a woman’s 
tears for him to listen to. . wedding 
bells, wedding belis, hey nonny N01 ee tas 
and the sight and sound of them cracked 
the heart in his bosom. : 

He had never seen anything so terrible. 
He had never heard sounds so terrible in 
his life. He stood there, limp and appalled. 
He was afraid to go near her. He didn’t 
dare even to try to speak. 

And then, in an instant, his mere horror 
passed, and without warning he was filled 
with an inexpressible tenderness, such as 
he had never before conceived or dreamed, 
and which completely possessed him, suf- 
fusing him aswith alight... . Might it be 
in truth that what the stricken youth sought 
after all, was not so much to have his way 
about this or that as, rather, to know for- 
ever that she cared for his integrity and 
was, in the ultimate, his? In this flooding 
irradiation, everything that was selfish in 
him, and cowardly and vain and small, 
seemed to shrivel and shred away; and he 
knew instantly that, of course, it could not 
be like this. 

That tender figure there, inconceivably 
gallant and dear, this proud girl who had 
forgotten her pride for him and come a 
journey to comfort him in his loneliness 
and Why, to go home meant infi- 
nitely more to her than not going home could 
possibly mean to him! How then had it 
been assumed that she should make the 
far greater sacrifice? 

How, indeed? André started violently, 
like a man shaken from slumber. 


“Don’t—don’t!”’ he said disti 
as from a distance. “I’m so sor 
all right.” 

He took a step toward her, obs¢ 
shied off at once. He couldn’t ha 
himself to touch her then, 
thought of it; in fact she wasn’ 
at all. In this sudden brilliant 
ment, Andrew Bride found himsel 

He stood and stared into the e 
place, and he was thinking; only 
feelings, all the sum and heart of 
fused with that celebrated min 
this was the intensest thinkin: 

Sacrifice—certainly. But 
really? Why that terrific r 
that rather peculiar panic? Th 
his case skipped by once more 
as by blazes of lightning. 

He could take his pencils and 
to America; she couldn’t brin 
and her mountains and her lake 
symbols too!—to Paris. Well, w 
a pin in that, Brother Andrey 
Work . . . .Hadhe possibly 
the advantages of living over h 
idea’s sake, his cause’s sake? 
some of the best work in his lil 
bedroom under a simmering | 

Ohio—that couldn’t be denied; 
his reputation in a dark dir 
three doors from the Sixth Aye 
vated, in New York. Gone of 
then, hadn’t he?—coddling hi 
that was how she’d put it tha 
jump more to soft music and p 
hangings, one of those sickenin 
he knew it wasn’t true. ... No, 
was full of good new stuff, burstin: 
Just give him his peace of min 
you couldn’t say he’d had it | 
now could you?—and he knew hi 
down by the L again—or by 
Michigan—and pour it out 
water from a pitcher. ... W 
of opinion. His cause, his conceit 
should ever say that he’d been © 
mitted himself ‘‘mistaken.” 
in that now, though, was the 
all saying it anyway. Beside 
question of his being wro: 
The whole center of his 
teriously changed. 
Then this thing? ... 
a thousand of brick on top ol @ 
Well, it was hard, no doubt 0 
course he’d pictured a very dif 
going, when he did go—ba, 
bands playing, hail to the . 
to go back smaller than he ¥ 
reporters at the dock, no doub 
winks everywhere. If all t 
avoided for just a little whi 
. . Why, 


a corner, id 
face with himself. The mutual ¢ 
tion was intense. 
A voice from afar—very ma 
quiet, only muffled a little—pen' 
enormous absorption. e. 
“T’m so ashamed, Andrew 
me. I know you won’t misunde 
The famous young thm 
jumped, wheeled; and his col 
came rushing and streaming bat 
from—who could say where? In 
the loud little clock there ha¢ ti 
times, the essential André, I di 
had traveled his longest voyage. 
She had sat up. He came 
floor, very uncertain and skittis 
strengthening her voice with! itt 
of her throat. She had a hanake 
His darling was blowing her ne 
“Yes, it’s all right. That’ 
I—it’s all settled.” 7. 
He just touched her, just 
shoulder. Oh, he was jumpy 22 
shy. But she, rain-washed ! 
peace, no doubt, took the ha 
stored their contact; and W 
ment that all but suffocated !} 
and pressed it against her 
befell them, she so avowed 
gether now. 
“Of course,” said she; forh 
know that he’d been away—tl 
to America in fact, and li r 
with her many years, with, 0 
delightful trips to Burope | 
“And don’t imagine that yo! 
woman on your hands, eithe, 
years—oh, years, since 1 V@ | 
this—just nervousness, of 
(Continued on Pa: 


ntinued from Page 98) 

the unconscious girl, practically, 
e balled handkerchief away, 
think it would be nice if we had 


exclaimed Andrew, suddenly 


ay. 

Ps like some, and I know Miss 

s is dying for hers. You, of 

interpret the word Re 

),”’ said Andrew, slightly to her 

No, not just —— But it’s all 
” 


oking oddly about the room, in 
aed diffidence, mad to express 
dreadfully shy of finding his 
Is wandering eye fell upon the 
sis mind sharply cleared. 
.d the room suddenly, clicked 
ceiver. | 
him with her eyes, Mary said, 
o and tell Miss Beauchamps 
.cidentally wash my face. I be- 
ve some marmalade, Andrew, 
»auchamps likes What?” 
‘ing at her very strangely over 
+, intently nodding his head, 
br funnily, one eyebrow cocked 
rd his hair. “What, Andrew?”’ 
‘vaguely bewildered. Continu- 
at her in that funny intent way, 
idenly: 
( ask the concierge to be good 
bme up? Yes—we want to ar- 
‘our passage home.” 
yissive Mary, his docile and 
zy, was on her feet in a bound. 
ir seen a movement more swift. 
wrew! No!” 
i dding his head eagerly, smiling 
iatly crooked way. She heard 
¢ “Tt’s all right. I ” almost 
( voice said firmly to the tele- 


‘te so! Our plans make it im- 
deturn by the first boat.”’ 
irew! Please!” 
unning across the room, both 
| outstretched, her face quite 
ée clutched his arm in a passion 
oolate. Thereceiver clicked up. 
11 again, Andrew—or I will! 
was a mistake! I won’t have 
it —— 
‘yn’t have that!”’ cried Andrew 
den laugh, immensely excited 
“ow—now! It’s all right, I say. 
"settled. I ——” 
| To give me my way—to give 
lhg—because you think I cry 
(ew, I beg you—indeed I can’t 
eme call him ¥ 
Mry! You u 
‘e imploring face turned up to 
§ inexpressibly alluring that, 
(t intending it, he took it be- 
Inds. However, she removed 
nhis touch at once. 
toe humiliated so! To take a 
h; without a word to me, after 
1 said to you ——” 
| .dn’t mean to humiliate you!” 
\ for the second time in his life. 
‘at way—why, just to make 
 ttled,” he resumed, thus hon- 
using for the deep instinct in 
iad impelled him to commit 
| and instantly, past looking 
‘emed to me that we’d argued 
0; it, and I just don’t want to 
nve!”’ 
« against the wall by the tele- 
aly quiet, white and spent. 
Wt up then—buy all the tickets 
ut please understand, I’m not 
Nrica now.” 
aid Andrew then—for it was 
' 2ar that there was going to be 
rat, lots of it, whether he liked 
want you to try to think bet- 
hii—I deserve! Why, darling,” 
€, standing in front of her, 
0 hands which she would not 
1, “how could I possibly be 
8 ask yourself—on any basis 
Vi so much unhappiness for 


100k her head, slightly and 

lowered eyes. Then, in a small 

V just made all that clear, I 
iturally, if I supposed that 
1 involved unhappiness for 
*t marry you.” 

To you,” said Andrew, pushed 

rter, “as God is my judge, I 

>} America now!” 

evhim not to humor her as a 

li} reminding him that he had 

evould never set foot in Amer- 
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“But that’s just what I’m going to do 
now!” he cried, full of his secret strength. 
“That’s exactly what I’m saying—how 
everything’s changed! Don’t you know 
I’m going with my head up—about a thou- 
sand miles in the sky—now that I realize 
I’m going with you?” 

That, too, fell rather flat. She just mur- 
mured, very low, “Don’t feed me sugar 
plums, Andrew; this is serious.’”’ And he 
knew then definitely that he had to carry 
his restatement of himself a great deal 
farther—rather farther, indeed, than his 
vanity might have desired. 

He caught her two wrists suddenly; held 


them firmly. And once he’d fairly given | 


way—funny—it wasn’t half so hard as 
you’d known it was obliged to be. 

“Look at me, Mary! No, look at me! 
Don’t I look different? Don’t you see new 
lines and interesting crow’s-feet scattered 
here and there? Well, that’s strange, for it 
seems to me I’ve got about ten years older, 
all in a few seconds here. Oh! When you 
were reading those clippings about me, out 
there by that lake in Michigan, did you 
happen to see a piece very rudely entitled, 
The Coming of Age of a Young Intellec- 
tual? That was a wicked one, wasn’t it? 
How it made me writhe and bleat just to 
look at it—carried it in my pocket on pur- 
pose—it’s right here now. Only now—well, 
I just feel a little sore because some scrib- 
bler went and spoiled a perfectly good title. 
Id like to write a piece—a whole lot better 
and truer and more important than his— 
about what’s happened to me in this 
room—and that’s the title I want for it. The 
Coming of Age of André—Andrew 

“Mary, if I’ve thought so much about 
myself and my—my blooming career, you’ve 
got to understand that it’s because I’ve had 
nothing else to think about. If I’ve let this 
little cropper break me up, it was because 
what it meant, what it represented, was all 
I had in my life then. If I shrank from the 
ridicule and wanted to run like a crazy rab- 
bit, and if I went into a fit at the very 
thought of going home and having them 
laugh at me, it was because—well, what 
I’ve said; and then besides, I’ve always 
had to stick and stand things by myself, 
you see, and—I hadn’t caught up, just in 
the first minute, with how everything’s 
changed for me, I’m not by myself any 
more, I’m not just a career any more, and 
if I could feel that any of those things were 
so frightfully important now, why, I’m not 
a man, or fit for you to marry. Ridicule! 
Well, I don’t know. How could my home- 
coming possibly be ridiculous, since I’m 
coming home with you? I confess I can’t see 
it. Laughter! Old Ludenburg and dear 
little sour, disappointed Eustace! Well, I 
think I can show them how to laugh from 
the other corner of their mouths! Yes,” 
he said on another key, quieter, “and I 
mean to do it pretty soon, too, now that 
I’ve got you to work with and for—and 
my name’s going to be yours.” 

“But, Andrew,” said the girl, lifting her 
head then, speaking in a moved voice, 
“this is so'dear of you—but don’t you see, 
you say and feel this now just because of — 
how you feel about me? We mustn’t settle 
a practical question—that goes forward a 
long time—that way. You do know that 
you can do your work much better here. 
Your whole life’s been founded on “a 

“That’s off, too,’ said Andrew, pecu- 
liarly whisking his life away. ‘‘In fact,’ he 
continued, becoming intent, ‘“‘this new 
thing I nibbled at last spring—starting a 
romantic movement is what the boys at 
home have dubbed it; but I mean an 
artistic movement, you see, a very different 
thing—and by the way, I’ve sketched out 
some pretty good stuff, a pretty good ex- 
position of the whole theme that I’d like to 
show you—you’ll see what I—well, any- 
way, this rather new idea that attracts me 
a lot—the honest truth is it can be worked 
out a great deal better in America. In fact, 
the thing can’t bedonehereatall, since W 

“But, Andrew, you’ve never thought 
this way before! You’ve 1 

“Often, often! Only, you notice, I 
stayed—and gave the job up! But to get 
back, for I see you’re determined to make 
me admit, inch by inch, that I’m wrong 
and wrong-headed at each and every = 

“Please—please!”’ 

“Why, don’t you like joking? My idea 
was it helped to while away these long No- 
vember afternoons very I was going 
to say—of course you were right again 
when you said that the best thing I could 
possibly do is to go home right now; get 
the merriment all out into the nice balmy 
sunshine—everybody sit around and laugh 


for Kitchen Bathroom Automobile Office Factory 


150 towels in dust- 
proof carton, 40c. In 
Rocky Mountain Zone 
and Canada 50c. (Post- 
age paid by us.) 

24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the 
case (25 cartons—3750 
towels). Price per case 
$6.15 F. O. B. Factory. 
Weight 60 Ibs. Even 
lower prices on orders 
of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 

Ask your dealer, or 
send us your order. 


Scott Paper COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 
Also makers of 

ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


Solves your towel p 


i of a hundred uses: 


Towels invaluable to Mother. 
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he Health Towel. 


/ 


In the home, office, factory, garage— 


- wherever there is need for clean safe. 


towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels 
do just that because of their soft, white, 
Thirsty Fibres. 

Children in the home make ScotTissue 
Drying 


little hands and faces, picking up spilled 


liquids, as bibs and napkins and many 
other uses that Mother only knows. 


A generous sample of 25 towels will be 


sent prepaid for 10c, stamps or coin. 


Scot lissue 


owels | 
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Built-in Charge 
Indicators 
Balls float when 
the battery is 
charged, and sink 
as the battery be- 
comes discharged. 
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<—€ Philco “B” Batteries on Charge 


To connect the batteries to your set, throw over 
switches on Charging Panel (1) and pull out plug 
(2) disconnecting the Philco Charger. Simple 
asA BC. 


Type DX “B” Battery with deluxe mahogany- 
finish case with cover (48 volts). Price . $20:00 


Type DXO, without cover . . . . . $16.50 


“B”’ Charging Panel, factory wired and ready 
for use $2.75. 


‘Peecharge im your living room 


without changing a wire ! 


You need storage ‘‘B”’ batteries because clear and distant radio 
reception depends on steady, non-drooping voltage and strong, 


hum-free current. 


Philco has made ‘‘B” storage batteries easy, convenient and 


economical to operate. 


To Recharge—just throw the Charging Panel switches and insert the plug in 


the Philco NOISELESS Charger. 


You don’t move the batteries nor disconnect a wire. 


Cost—five to ten cents. 


You avoid all danger of 


getting positive and negative mixed and burning out tubes. 


Clean, Dry and Beautiful. The tightly sealed glass cells are assembled in 
Adam-brown mahogany-finish cases harmonizing with radio cabinets and furniture. 


Built-in Charge Indicator. 
battery at any time. 


Tells you at a glance how much charge is in the 
Does away with the old-fashioned hydrometer. 


You can buy Philco ‘‘B”’ Batteries and Chargers—also Philco “‘A” Batteries 
of similar convenience—at your nearest Philco Service Station, Radio or Music 


Dealer’s. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Philco Pressed-Glass Case 
““A”’ Batteries 


Spray-proof. Stay dry and clean always. Built- 
in Charge Indicators. 


Type UD86for storage battery tubes. .$16.00 


Type UD44 ‘‘a dry cell replacement"’ enabling 
you to get better results out of dry-cell tubes. 
Occupies less space than three dry cells and may 
be installed permanently in the radio cabinet. 
Price fy sis cfic, Wo (Neat ivoire a atom Oa stile $8.00 


Philco Single Charger for all “B"’ batteries and UD44 “A” Batteries. 


Philco Mahoganized-Case 
A”’ Batteries 

Type RARand RW forstorage battery tubes. 
In beautiful Adam-brown mahogany-finish cases 
harmonizing with your radio cabinet. 

Pritee=.. uj sare sale ee $14.50 up 
Philco Charge Tester permanently mounted 
in filler cap—avoids fussing with a hydrometer. 
$1.00 extra. 


Noiseless. | Price $9.75 


Philco Double Charger for all ‘‘B"’ batteries and UD86 “A” Batteries. Noiseless. Price $15.00 


Charger prices include plugs and receptacles which enable you to recharge without 
changing wires or moving batteries. 
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and smack our legs—ha-ha! Then when 
we're all tired of that joke—well, as I’ve 
intimated, you and Merry Andrew will try 
to start another.” 

“Oh, Andrew!” said Mary Jackson 
faintly. ‘You do this in such a lovely 
way—it’s so perfect,” she continued, on a 
firmer note, ‘“I—it makes me seem just 
obstinate to But this has happened 
suddenly for us both, and I’m obliged to 
think that some day you’ll ——”’ 

“T tell you,” he said, with a funny face 
and his eyebrow cocked, “‘I’ve growed up!” 

“You'll miss all this wonderful back- 
ground, this stimulus that’s meant so 
much to you; you’ll want it and need it. 
I can’t help picturing you as growing rest- 
less, unable to work, dissatisfied—unful- 
filled. And, Andrew, you couldn’t hide it 
from me! I’d know, and me 

“Hide! Hide nothing!” cried Andrew, 
with his mysterious elation. ‘‘When I feel 
that way—and I dare say I will some- 
times—d’you know what I’ll say? ‘Miss 


_Beauchamps! We find we’re going to Paris at 


once.- You stay right here till we get back!’ 
Why, you didn’t think those other obliga- 
tions you’ve got besides me—those mines 
and mills and camps, that kind of thing— 
were going to clamp us in Michigan all the 
rest of our lives! I tell you I’ll come over 
here whenever I jolly well feel like it—and 
you'll come with me, you bet!” 

Oh, that touched her! 

“T begin to be a little frightened,’ she 
said, trying, not. very successfully, to 
smile, ‘‘because I don’t see exactly how 
I’m ever going to resist you in anything. 
But, dear Andrew, suppose we don’t decide 
anything now. Can’t we just let every- 
thing stand for a few days, longer if we like, 


-so that we can have a little time really to 


see what we want?” 

Then Andrew saw that her doubt of 
him—born of his recent inglorious exhibi- 
tion and her own breakdown that had mor- 
tified her so—died hard. Either the shadow 
of that doubt would stand between them 
forever or he had to explode it here and 
now. 

He released her wrists, and leaning for- 
ward kissed her gently—all but absently in- 
deed—on thecheek. ‘‘Imust comethrough, 
I must come clean,’ thought the learned 
young man; and something far away in- 
side of him seemed to squirm a little, and 
flinch. He straightened suddenly and put 
his hands on her shoulders. 

“Listen, Mary. I haven’t got a trace or 
a taint of ‘nobility’ in me. When I said that 
I wanted to go to America now, I told you 
the truth. I—I haven’t been contented 
here, I haven’t been happy—for a long 
time.” 

His hands dropped. 
something of his ease. 

“Of course a lot of that was you; I know 
that. I wanted you and I couldn’t have 
you, and crying for the moon doesn’t help. 
But it wasn’t all that—I’m telling you the 
truth. I got unsettled about my work, and 
day by day it got clearer that I really 
wasn’t getting on—going forward. Why, 
I could put in my hat all the real work I’ve 
done these last six months! I was thinking 
just now, I did more and really better work 
one summer in Columbus, when I was 
twenty, just out of college, than I’ve done 
all this year here. I—it’s hard to explain,” 
he said, beginning to grope a little, “‘be- 
cause I don’t seem ever to have thought 
about it really, with a—an open mind; but 
when you speak of my getting restless and 
dissatisfied in America—well, it seems to 
me now that’s pretty much the way I have 
been here, for months and months. I don’t 
get that stimulus you speak of the way I 
did at first. I’ve been perfectly conscious 
of that all this year—and then other things 
that I didn’t analyze. I’ve felt lonely; not 
just personally, but in my work—isolated. 
I certainly have enjoyed seeing men from 
home this year—looked forward to talking 
with them—missed them when they went. 
Yes, and I think now I’ve missed the stuff — 
the source they’ve got. After all, you know, 
fa I write isn’t drawn from Europe. 

its = ee a? 

Her fascinated gaze upon him had taken 
on a dumfounded quality, and he recog- 
nized it. Perhaps she would think this, too, 
just a generous stroke of his, the crowning 
touch in his sacrificial deceit? ‘I must 
come clean,” thought Andrew; and he ex- 
postulated, beginning to feel a strain: 

“Tf you think this is inconsistent with 
what I’ve said and done all along—well, it 
is, of course! I don’t explain it. I’m just 
telling you the truth—what’s actually hap- 
pened to me. I suppose—the fact is i 


He visibly lost 


would explain it all perfectly, pe 
he hesitated. ,That darling self-Jo, 
reared its small head again, and 
stood tongue-tied, with a faint , 
shock. on 
“What, Andrew?”’ Sf 
Her absorbed gaze was full of w 
trust and of love. It surprised her 
answered her, after the appreciahj 
with one of those sudden laughs o 
cited, yet entirely gay. Well, fort 
ter, it surprised Andrew to hear } 
come out gay. But his angels a 
that day, no doubt, and in tha 
had vividly perceived his o 
ridiculousness. _ 
He leaned forward and put 
Mary Jackson’s ear, warm 
was, a kiss it was, through 
pered, laughing, ‘‘ D’you thin 
a secret that I’ve never told 
till just this second? ... Pf 
Mary! I’ve changed!” j 
“Changed!” 
“The very word for it!” 
gled, in her ear. “I’ve just se 


Ludenburg if I hadn’t!” 
Deeply affected, she lifted 
enfold him; but he wasn’t th 
straightened abruptly and shi 
thought flowing inward, eng 
“Well! That’sfunny. Well 
he threw out, a pace or two 0 
nothing, his head cocked almos 
listening for something. ... 
America’s the same old na 
Club as ever—vulgar as—o 
you think I’ve changed about 
said he, staring, while an absolu' 
look flashed over his face—“bu' 
belong here, and that’s a fact. J) 
as you said, that night!” | 
“Oh, Andrew!” said Mary, I 
ready to burst. | 
““* My country, ’tis of thee,’” re} 
drew oddly; and then, suddenly | 
oddly, blew his nose. 3 
“You know,” he resumed, wi 
was done, “if I read about m| 
story, how I’d laugh—and how! 
daylights out of the author of my! 
my review. Sentimentalism—wi 
makes us clever young men froth | 
der just to think of it. . . . We 
be that I’m not so clever as 13 
years ago—and I don’t seem to ( 
He came edging and slanting b 
where she leaned against the wa) 
telephone; rather tentatively, e 
tally, he slid an arm about her wi} 
mained there; he, his person, cat! 
gradually he brought his cheek ag) 
and that too seemed to be the !! 
and then he took a long breath a 
there, against her shoulder. He! 
her like a little boy again, and| 
that he was fulfilled now, and re! 
“You know, Mary,” he said, | 
peace had filled and possessed 
“‘when I left home and went |! 
mother good-by, she seemed to ¥| 
all this—just instinctively, I m! 
said to me, looking over her sp# 
kind of way she does, ‘Don’t you 
there too long, my son, for 
haven’t any roots, it’s hard to li 
I suppose I’ve thought of that ¢ 
times. You'll like her, Mary, I 
will—and she’ll know all you'y 
me, without my saying anythin) 
So when the functionary kn® 
entered, which he happened to di 
that time, very irnpressive with hi§ 
his morning coat, his interesting’ 
really valuable whiskers, it di 
strange at all when Andrew—1” 
in examining a very pleasant pit) 
execution of Marie Antoinette, (™ 
by the piano—turned and said: | 
“Oh, yes—good evening—tl* 
No trouble about accommodati§? 
season, of course; but what's 
week? Our party consists of thr™ 
moiselle Jacqueson, Mademois® 
champs and myself, Monsieur Ie 
That, as I say, seemed natural? 
Mary and Andrew now. Butit!® 
mitted that Mademoiselle Bel! 
chancing to reénter the room, © 
her tea, in the very middle of ?* 
young man’s speech, looked 
surprised. 


(THE END) — 
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You've probably heard of the one-hoss shay 
That ran so well and then one day 

Just fell in a heap of quick decay. 

Your motor car is going that way! 


With “Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 
Spring, tire, axle, and linch pin too, 
Steel of the finest, bright and blue;— 
| Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died.” 


In the shay or the car there is always a spot 
Where the elements gain a chance to rot. 


The months roll by; the shine has gone, 
And the owner neglects to put one on. 


“There are traces of age in the ten-hoss shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay. 
But nothing local as one might say.” 


SKS 


The skill is in the can 


A\phy makes many varnishes which only liant surface. Da-cote is varnish and 
tiined painter can apply—but Da-cote color blended—for a one-coat, one-day 
; ade for you. job. It is called Da-cote because it dries 
he skill you lack is in Da-cote itself. in a day. 

ur uneven brushwork with other To prove how easy it is to Da-cote—try 


ninels you have tried has resulted in it first on porch chairs, a bicycle, ice chest, 
tt_ks, laps and brush-marks. Da-cote is baby carriage. Then you'll know you can 


ifrent. paint your car. 
nese evidences of unskilled painting Write for a color card. Your best paint 


i{>pear—mele into a smooth, even, bril- store probably sells Da-cote. 
' 
| 


Murphy Varnish Company 


yS 


Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, III. 


Ss ) Montreal, Canada 


. San Francisco, Calif. “agve 
\ ish s 


YOU'VE PROBABLY HEARD 
OF THE ONEHOSS SHAY 


Mist and the dews have won in the test, 
Rust and ruin have done for the rest. 


Till ‘First a shiver and then a thrill, 
Then something decidedly like a spill, — 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 


At half past nine by the meetin’-house clock;— 


The poor old shay in a heap or mound 
As if it had been to the mill and ground!” 


»® » » 


Reader pause, as the poets say; 

Ponder the fate of the poor old shay. 

A glistening, durable Da-cote dress 

On in a day for three dollars or less 

All done at home without bother or mess— 
Ruin of rust, of rain and dew 

Vanish and leave the old car new. 
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Set the Music free. 


CCOHERE Is A WORLD OF PLEASURE in 
the air. Set it free within your home. Let 
all your family share it with you through 
an ATWATER Kent Loud Speaker. 


Here is the magic touch that makes 
your radio a living thing—that faith- 
fully re-creates music with all the feeling 
of the artists who produce it . . . and 
adds a vivid realism to the plays, the ser- 
mons, the lectures and the daily news be- 
ing broadcast every day and every night. 


Rich in tone, full and clear in volume, 
the Atwater Kent Loud Speaker opens 
up for everyone a new source of fascina- 
tion and delight. 


This master-piece—this priceless con- 
tribution to radio enjoyment is the 
product of the makers of ATwaTER KENT 
Receiving Sets. Back of them is the 
accumulated experience of more than a 
quarter of a century in the manufacture 
of scientific electrical instruments. 


Your dealer has three models. Hear 
one today. 


Instructive literature on request. 


ATWATER Kent MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4703 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pacific Coast 
prices slightly higher 
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VITH PENCIL, BRUSH AIND 
CHISEL 


(Continued from Page 28) 


‘elsewhere, so few sculptors are 
men and consider the value of 
hade as a painter would. This 
hasis is responsible for the effect 
, the flat stamp: Of course I 
ssistance of a professor from the 
id Albert Museum, but my 
of painting and drawing seems 
»plied the omission. 


vas occupied with the memorial 
-e of Coburg for Sandringham 
‘e question of inscription and 
aring had to be decided. I sub- 
designs, and in reply received 
ig letter from Sir Arthur Ellis: 


‘. Fuchs: Personally I prefer 
shields as more in harmony with 
she surrounding church decora- 
‘e actual monument itself. 
sur heraldic drawing is deplor- 
bar friend—your Russian eagle 
ae fowl—like a plucked turkey 
jer’s window! Look for a piece 
Imoney (rouble) or on the back 
‘ke of Edinburgh’s marriage 
re is a beautiful heraldic spread 
t which will put your miserable 
tht!” 
jsubmitted my sketch for the 
\s3tian Memorial at Osborne, the 
Coburg wished me to make a 
(ate Duke. She asked if I could 
enough with the model to make 
‘0 bring it to Coburg that sum- 
ish the work there. To escape 
on in London one would prob- 
(tent with a far less important 
| a small town in Thuringia. It 
oximity to the Grand Duchy of 
stter known on account of its 
yn the home of Goethe and 
‘f later, of Abbé Liszt. 


(ose-Ups of Royalty 


it in Weimar had traditionally 
nand artists, which had made it 
Ike the Medicis, the Weimarians 
»¢ endures, and, that they them- 
; endure, they closely interwove 
|ith the great men of their time. 
jgaves no such inheritance to 
“heir ruling families have been 
most all the reigning houses of 
have been so enormously rich 
ty considered quite sufficient to 
t2m immortality. The castle is 
¢ building, commensurate with 
| wealth. It contains nothing 

's much from other abodes of 
le room allotted to me was none 
re either in its decoration or its 
which was only natural, con- 
hc I was to work there in plaster. 
it spent the summer not far 
Cstle Rosenau, a rather simple 
rvalty. I was asked for luncheon 
1 3, which was served in a vaulted 
n le proportions, leading into the 
[2 windows were so small that 
i'eceived from outside was only 
blazing sun reflected from the 
1) With the exception of the 
Vrie of Rumania, now the Queen 
li the whole family was present. 
Oager Duchess, a daughter of 
x der II of Russia, was a lady 


of generous proportions, whose English 
abounded with the idiom which is so attrac- 
tive a characteristic of the Russians and 
which they seem to retain in spite of their 
superior linguistic talents. Three of her 
four daughters were there, all of whom 
were so beautiful that it has never been 
decided which was really the handsomest: 
Victoria Melita, Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
who afterward left the Duke and married 
the Grand Duke Cyril of Russia; Alex- 
andra, Hereditary Princess of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg; and the then ‘unmarried 
Princess Beatrice, who later married a mem- 
ber of the Spanish Court, a cousin of the 
present King, thereby incurring the dis- 
pleasure of their mother as well as of the 
King of Spain, on account of their differ- 
ence in religion. She was Protestant, while 
her husband was Catholic. 


A Race Against Time 


Besides these there was the young Duke 
of Coburg, a son of the late Duke of Albany, 
who was the youngest of King Edward’s 
brothers, and also the. Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, eldest daughter of Prin- 
cess Christian, in honor of whose son’s mem- 
ory I was designing the memorial. 

The party was a happy one. The Grand 
Duchess was most amusing and always 
ready for a joke. -Once at the luncheon 
table she told one of her stories which was 
so funny that the servants could only with 
difficulty keep their serious expressions. 
When she noticed this she and the others 
purposely continued to say laugh-provoking 
things until at last one of the servitors was 
compelled to place his dish on the side- 
board to regain his customary composure. 
They were all Russian guardsmen, each 
one a giant, who had probably been in the 
royal service all their lives. As it was a hot 
summer’s day and the life at Rosenau so 
informal, they were in all white uniforms, a 
most imposing sight. 

During my stay came the news of the 
death of Empress Frederick, which threw 
nearly all the courts of Europe into deep 
mourning. 

The Duchess, who was a great patron of 
music and especially of Bayreuth, where 
she was a regular attendant at the per- 
formances, offered me her tickets for Parsi- 
fal. I was to go with her chamberlain, 
H. de Vignau. To travel from Coburg to 
Bayreuth, although the distance as the crow 
flies is short, required considerable plan- 
ning, on account of the side lines with poor 
connections which one had to use. We 
carefully studied the time-tables and left 
early enough to arrive in good time, for it 
was a rigid rule that the instant the con- 
ductor made his bow the doors must be 
closed, and no one, however exalted he 
might be, could be admitted before the end 
of the act. 

Everything went like clockwork until we 
arrived at a station where we were to take 
the branch line which would bring us to 
Bayreuth and found that this connection 
had been abolished, and was of course not 
noted on the old time-table. This was hard 
luck, but we did not give up. Upon con- 
sulting with the stationmaster we learned 
that the distance was not great, only a few 
miles away. When we asked him to provide 
a special train he looked at us with aston- 
ishment and said, ‘‘Have you any idea 
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A bottle of milk is a bottle of health 


Dont ‘fear winter-Enjoy it 


Enjoyment of winter, with its snow and ice and 
rain, demands preparedness on the part of all. 
Richer blood, healthier bodies, greater vigor— 
these fortify against relentless cold. Milk, plenty 
of it, builds these fortifying qualities, in young and 


old alike. 


Milk builds permanent nerve and body tissues. 
Don’t fear winter, enjoy it! Get well—keep well! 
Drink more bottled milk—at mealtime and_be- 


tween meals, too. 


% Tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


Bottled milk is clean and pro- 
tected. Be sure the milk you buy 
is bottled in Thatcher Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles—your guar- 
antee of full-measure, and good 
evidence that your milkman is pro- 


gressive and gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Operating nine large factories 
devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles. 


Look for the Thatcher imprint 
on the bottle’s lower edge. It’s 
your milkman’s guarantee of 
Honest Measure—always. 


HATCHER 


Superior QualityMilk Bottles 
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The radio takes its place among great musical instruments 


Now a Radio Speaker 
free from Mechanical Noise 


[Ut took phonographs years of experiment 
to progress from shrill tin horns to the 
perfect mellow tones of today. Now the 
Sonora Radio Speaker with a single step 
brings to radio this same refinement of tone. 


Here ina compact, graceful little 
cabinet is built the identical tone 
chamber of the famous Sonora 
phonograph. 

This tone chamber is made of 
many plies of thin, seasoned wood 
—neutralizing vibration, elimi- 
nating harsh overtones. Every deli- 
cate shading of tone is faithfully 
reproduced in its original beauty. 
With this perfectly designed tone 
chamber, the radio takes its place 
among great musical instruments. 


Stop in at your dealer's and hear this instrument for 
yourself. You will also find a complete selection of 
Sonora Phonographs and Radio-Phonographs—in each 
a beauty of tone you never dreamed of wee Sonora 
Phonograph Company, 279 Broadway, New York City. 


A cross section of the Sonora 
tone chamber. In all Sonora 
instruments the “horn” or 
tone chamber is made of 
many thicknesses of wafer- 
thin veneer—laid with alter- 
nating grain to neutralize 
vibration. 


The new Sonora Radio Speaker 
with ‘an all-wood tone chamber— 
no mechanical noise—no harsh 
overtones. Can be plugged into 
any radio set—no extra batteries 
needed. 


Price, $30 
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what this will cost?’’ We confessed we had 
not. “It will cost you one hundred marks, 
paid in advance.” 

We smiled at him, placed the money in 
his hands and urged him to hasten, which 
he did. He had no coach available, but he 
had an old engine such as they use in the 
stations for shifting. To this he attached a 
cattle car with two chairs, and off we went 
as rapidly as the steam would carry us. 
We looked alternately out of the car and 
at our watches. The engine seemed to 
crawl and the watch hands to fly. There 
were only fifteen minutes left, and we began 
to resign ourselves. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances we could not have done 
better than five minutes late. When we 
reached the station a crowd had assembled, 
for it was already known that a special 
train was due, which could mean only 
royalty or a multimillionaire. The way was 
clear, but on account of the crowd which 
followed us we had to take a cab, although 
our watches told us it was useless to hurry 
now, as we were too late. 

But—when we arrived the usher was just 
closing the doors and he let us slipin. By a 
most unusual and rare coincidence, the con- 
ductor had been detained that day by an 
unavoidable accident which made him late, 
too, an almost unheard-of occurrence, 
though much to our gratification and to 
the amusement of the royal guests when we 
reported it next day. 


Acceptable Gifts 


The South African War came to an end. 
With the defense of Ladysmith and Mafe- 
king, England proved that if she is called 
Bulldog it is justly so, as she has every 
claim to the title. In generals she added 
two names to the long list of her national 
heroes and her idols—Sir George White 
and Baden-Powell. 

Sir George White I first met when he was 
posing in my studio for a portrait which 
Laszlo was painting by command of the 
Queen. His head in profile was even more 
interesting than full face. The features 
showed every indication of the ascetic life 
to which he was accustomed; deep sunken 
eyes, a forceful aquiline nose and a deter- 
mined mouth, habitually used to command 
and to exact obedience. His skull was re- 
markable; in profile especially could be 
discerned the unusual amount of brain 
space; and, asif the natural flow of contour 
were not enough, he bore on the top of his 
head an additional eminence. The enthusi- 
asm after his return and the eagerness of 
the entire populace to entertain and féte 
him was more than he cared for, and he 
often spoke of it as being so different from 
his hitherto rigid life. 

“‘Have you any suggestion as to the re- 
verse side of the medal?’’ I asked him one 
day when I had nearly finished my medal- 
lion of him. 

“Yes,” he replied; “I would like you to 
use my motto,” and he wrote on a slip of 
paper—‘‘ Honeste Parta.” 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell did not so much 
mind the adulation which fell to him as his 


January | 


share. He even enjoyed it. It n 
me of the famous actress who in 
her secretary to read to her 
criticisms which were eulogistie, | 
he said, ‘‘Do you still wish me to g 
Don’t you tire of the inonotolaa 
“You have no idea,” she rep 
amount of praise one can stand,” 
When I moved to my new g 
Regent’s Park I saw much of 
He was a clever draftsman, quite, 
and an amusing companion. The( 
wealth of Australia presented him) 
saddle horses, a white and a black, 
specimens. When the black one 
longer useful for the saddle he pla 
my care. At about this time ( 
Deym, the widow of the late Aust 
bassador, made me a present of 
in which her husband used to dri 
town. The two combined made a 
able turnout for me, and enabled t 
to have many easy and comfortah 


The Blue Monkey 


The more I worked in oil the: 
nating it became, It seemed tofil 
my existence. Many orders ‘ona 
could not be so successfully exe 
sculpture as in painting. The mom 
is the dominant factor, clay, ma 
bronze cease to be the correct 
an artist employs them in the 
stances it is only because he is no 
do otherwise. Fortunately I wast 
compelled to do this, and Soon Wat 
a clear distinction among my 
whom to portray in the one and 
the other medium. Two com 
which I had on hand were manifes 
lems of color. One was that of 
ley, the very attractive daught 
Ernest Cassel; the other, the Ma 
Soveral, who was the Porta 
to the Court of St. James’s. 
vored by the gods—not te | 
different from anybody else. His 
nearly as round as a billiard ball 
few remaining hairs on his head 4 
fully parted. He had bushy eyeb 
wore a heavy mustache, most pun 
turned up, and an imperial, all | 
were jet black. His cheeks were sh 
the hair growth was so strong thi! 
his skin a bluish tinge, which eal 
the nickname of blue monkey. Fi 


house of Sir Ernest Cassel, the 
who shared equally in the friends} 
King, His Majesty was present | 
denly called across the table: “I! 
I saw the revival of Oscar Wilde! 
tance of Being Earnest. Do you) 
Soveral?”’ 
“No, sir,’ 


‘inued from Page 106) 
Joveral gave several parties at 
which were the talk of the 
ie of these, a dinner, the King 
marquess. Shortly after this 
:d and left him a fortune. 
commenced his portrait the 
uppermost importance was 
is known as one of the best- 
in London. Men’s clothing 
aple that it was astounding 
inite variety he achieved in 
ight waistcoats, ties and spats. 
yugh his wardrobe to make the 
1, and the quantity of suits it 
amed incredible, veritably an 
nt of riches. 
yose he assumed was so char- 
the man: that I promptly 
He was seated in a chair with 
ad and his hands resting upon 
yuntless canes, which, in this 
; the King’s latest Christmas 
crowned by an immense lapis 
: right hand he held the ubiqui- 
ae size and quality of which 
Only by the King’s own brand. 
‘of Manchester, whose brother 
i:tions in Cuba, arranged that 
Hoth be supplied with the best 
‘ocured. 
ia there was never lack 
L 


_ visitors were so many that 
reminded of Velasquez’s im- 
‘Teninas. As a natural conse- 
‘ism started with almost the 
/f the brush. It was an easy 
jne’s deep interest, friendship 
to the sitter, quite indifferent 
ings of the artist. Luckily, he 
accustomed to such fulsome 
2 it affect his equilibrium, and 
( his regular and intelligent 
enabling me to make a good 
n. 


i : 
ng Cassel’s Raise 


va was the only daughter of 
|The story of Sir Ernest’s life 
|.iry tale. He came to London 
eo0y and entered the banking 
thoffsheim & Co. in an insig- 
icity. There he soon gave 
foxtraordinary ability and he 
<idly. One day the house was 
ith a difficult situation, the 
[hich presented seemingly in- 
)stacles to all. Young Cassel 
ae which appeared to be 
was intrusted with the task. 
yplished it successfully to the 
isfaction of his superiors, he 
\to the office and informed: 
ely satisfied with the manner 
0) have discharged this under- 
, 3. an indication of our appre- 
2iave decided to raise your 
v hundred pounds. 

asel calmly replied, ‘I suppose 
i: thousand pounds.” 

© everyone looked with aston- 
© -ryone else, but Mr. Bischoffs- 
€ just as calmly and promptly, 


cn made a partner in the con- 
light of his imagination prob- 
|jo high and his vision was too 
tbr them to follow; so they 
went into his own business. 
hree-room office, his transac- 
aid the whole globe. He nego- 
a/oads in the most inaccessible 
wden, Russia, Mexico; with 
whose firm friend he was, he 
e:omplete system of railroads 
© id Anatolia. Loans of such 
re arranged that even the 
s vould have considered twice 
Caining them. No proposal 
Zpr Ernest Cassel. His name 
| eword in the world of finance. 
, 2 the story goes, a man ap- 
44d Rothschild with a scheme 

on of the Nile Valley. Since 

1e Pharaohs similar projects 
omoted. The Nile, like any 

is dependent for its water 
she moods of Dame Nature. 
tere is such an abundance that 
erflow; in other years the 
us a catastrophe equally dis- 
fialy the supply might be regu- 
‘a believed that Egypt would 


aring his plan, said sarcasti- 
asrug, Such fantasticideasfind 
nit only with Ernest Cassel.” 
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The man probably did not even know at 
that time who Ernest Cassel was, but he 
soon learned. Cassel listened to him and 
asked him to leave his papers to study, 
promising to return them in a few days, 
which he did. Then Cassel chartered a 
steamer and invited on a trip to Egypta 
party of friends, financiers and others, in- 
cluding Sir George Baker, the famous engi- 
neer who built the bridge over the Firth 
of Forth, and Sir John Aird, the contractor. 

And while his friends enjoyed them- 
selves, he spent his time investigating and 
planning and calculating. A few years 


later this problem, which had baffled the | 


engineering world for centuries, was solved 
by the genius of one individual. 
was predicted, irrigation brought untold 
riches to the country. The cotton crops 
were uniform from year to year; the value 
of the land rose accordingly; and it would 
not be surprising to know that, in spite of 


his fabulous wealth, old Rothschild re- | 


gretted he had not been a bit more generous 
with his time and attention when the little 
unknown man laid before him the product 
of his fertile mind. 

Ernest Cassel had many admirable quali- 
ties, the most important of which was his 
ability to remain silent. Every man knew 
he could go to Sir Ernest and confide his 
most precious secrets with the knowledge 
that they were buried, never to come to life 
again through any act of Sir Ernest’s. He 
was lavishly generous and always headed 
any subscription list for a worthy cause. 

For years he was in charge of the King’s 
financial affairs, even while he was still 
Prince of Wales. He could be the best of 
good friends, but also he had his dislikes, 
and in these instances he knew how to 
express them. 

He lived in Grosvenor Square when I first 
started to work for him on his medallion 
and a marble bust for his daughter. Later 
he bought Brook House, in Park Lane, 
from Lord Tweedmouth and redecorated 
it—actually, he rebuilt it—until it became 
one of the show places of the town. The 
entrance hall was in blue marble from a 
quarry which had just been discovered in 
Canada, and this was the first of it to be 
used. It resembled lapis lazuli, so the effect 
may be visualized. 

The house contained an abundance of the 
rarest pictures. At about the time when he 
moved into the new house he learned that 
Arthur Davis, one of the South African 
mining magnates, was in difficulties and 
was compelled to sell his collection, which 
contained choice Romneys and Raeburns, 
obtained before collecting had become the 
fashion and while he still had a wide choice. 
And he chose well. Sir Ernest—as he was 
since the Queen’s Jubilee—bought up the 
entire collection, which appeared to far 
greater advantage in Brook House than it 
could have in Davis’ flat in St. James Place. 


Sir Ernest’s Daughter 


During the racing seasons, twice a year, 
Moulton Paddocks, his house at New- 
market, was the scene of many notable 
parties. The King dined there often, as well 
as in the town house. 

His daughter Maud was the most sympa- 
thetic and delightful of women, absolutely 
unspoiled, and with a full understanding of 
the needs and feelings of others, perhaps 
partly due to the fact that she herself had 
been a sufferer for much of her short life. 
Her husband was Wilfrid Ashley, of the 
Shaftesbury family, and a member of Par- 
liament. The marriage was an _ ideally 
happy one and she bore him two children, 
both girls, the elder of whom, Edwina, 
recently married Lord Mountbatten—a 
grandson of Queen Victoria—and last year 
visited the States with him. 

Many artists were permitted to work for 
Mrs. Ashley, for she was devoted to art. 
Laszlo and Zorn painted portraits of her, 
the better of which was that done by Zorn, 
and I likewise was granted this privilege, 
and made the bust of her as well. Alas! 
Like Lady Alice Montagu, her visit to this 
world was of but short duration, and in the 
prime of life she left it. Her husband had a 
memorial placed in Rumsey Cathedral, 
which he asked me to design. The group 
represents a woman seated on a cenotaph 
with a child on either side, whom she has 
taken into her protecting arms. Above is 
a medallion of Mrs. Ashley with the in- 
scription: 


“Once didst thou shine a morning star 
among the living; : 
Now, no more, thou’shinest an evening 
star among the dead.” 


And, as | 
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OR THE many thousands of radio 
Cf se purchased during the holiday 

season, a Magnavox Reproducer 
would make all the difference between 
supremely beautiful and merely audible pro- 
grams. A Magnavox for every receiving set: 
M4 at $25., R3 at $35. and R2 “‘The Radio 
Reproducer Supreme”’ at $50. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
162 N. State St 


Canadian Distributors : 
Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


San Francisco: 
274 Brannan St. 


New York: 
350 W. 3 lst St. 
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GUNIN 


TRADEMARK RE 


DESKS 


and 


TABLES 


With Inlaid Lino Tops 


Patented and Guaranteed 


Excel in Service, Beauty and Real 
Desk Comfort—LINO provides the 
Ideal Writing Surface. 


Lino is our specially prepared fabric, 
scientifically treated, so that ink 
and stains can easily be removed. 
Lino has life-time wearing qualities. 
The surface retains its distinctive, 
new appearance and is not easily 
marred. No Necessity for Glass or 


Desk Pads. 


“It Isn’t a Lino 
Unless It’s a 


Gunn” 


Grand Rapids Made 


Eyestrain! 


The soft shade of Lino is restful to 
the eyes. The quiet color prevents 
irritating light reflections common 
to any polished surface. 


Eliminate Glare! — 


This assures physical comfort, 
which stands for better health and 
a better and more accurate day’s 
work. 


Do not confuse with floor linoleum 
laid on or glued to ordinary wood top. 


Gunn LINO Desks and Tables are 
widely adopted by commercial 
establishments, banking institutions 
and for public buildings. 


Lino Desk Week 
Nation-Wide showing, Jan. 19-24 


Catalog and Samples of Top Mailed Free 


Th Gunn Furniture Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Salesrooms 
11 East 36th St., New York City 
312 West 10th St., Los Angeles 
109 Stevenson St., San Francisco 
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The physician who cared for Mrs. Ashley 
as a child was Sir Felix Semon, the friend 
of her father, Sir Ernest Cassel. He was a 
throat specialist, esteemed as one of the 
best in his profession and consulted by 
Queen Victoria and the other members of 
the royal family. In a conspicuous position 
in his office a table had been placed con- 
taining a mighty array of photographs of 
celebrities of the stage and the opera, each 
inscribed with a flattering dedication to the 
physician. His wife was a singer of talent, 
a pupil of the famous George Henschel, who 
himself sang with much sentiment and un- 
derstanding. Sir Felix was socially ambi- 
tious, and he and Lady Semon could be seen 
at all the first nights, big concerts and pub- 
lic dinners of importance. He was an excel- 
lent after-dinner speaker and had a remark- 
able memory for funny stories. Often when 
he was called for attention to the King’s 
throat, which troubled him sometimes as a 
result ‘of excessive smoking, he took occa- 
sion to repeat the latest jokes, to the keen 
amusement of those who happened to be 
present. 

One day he regaled the King and the 
Duke of Connaught with some of these 
stories, which were particularly funny and 
were met with roars of laughter. Em- 
boldened by their reception, he ventured to 
tell of an incident at the Queen’s 
Jubilee, when she raised one of 
the professors of the medical col- 
lege to the rank of Physician in 
Ordinary to the Queen. The man 
was exceedingly vain and anxious 
that everyone should know of the 
event, so when he entered the lec- 
ture room he took a piece of chalk 
and under his name he wrote his 
new title. After the lecture, when 
he was leaving, he turned again at 
the door for a last proud look, and 
saw that someone had added “God 
save the Queen.” This story was 
harmless enough in itself, but not 
a muscle of the faces of his listen- 
ers so much as quivered, and Sir 
Felix discovered himself in a pain- 
ful extremity. He bowed himself 
out and for some time his services 
at court were dispensed with. Poor 
Sir Felix was much distressed, but 
he was helpless to change matters, 
until one day Sir Ernest took oc- 
easion to tell the King that Sir 
Felix was slowly fading away with 
grief; so the King sent for him 
and forgave him. But he had had 
a useful lesson which served him 
for the future. 

This little story reminds me of 
another which I hope is not too 
generally known to bear repeti- 
tion. This occurred at Balmoral. 
After dinner, while Queen Victoria 
was conversing with an ambassa- 
dor, her attention was drawn toa 
far corner where her gentlemen 
and ladies in waiting were assem- 
bled and whence floated repeated 
outbursts of suppressed laughter, 
in which the Queen felt she would 
like to participate; so she inquired 
what it was all about. Dead 
silence. Again she asked the question. 
One of the ladies in waiting stepped for- 
ward and explained the little joke, which, 
though also quite as harmless as that of Sir 
Felix, was not what the Queen had ex- 
pected. With a stern face she announced, 
“We are not amused.” 


Lady Jeune’s Receptions 


One of the most prominent women of 
that time was Lady Jeune, the wife of Sir 
Francis Jeune, President of Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division, later better known 
as Lord and Lady St Helier. Their house in 
Upper Wimpole Street was the rendezvous 
for many illustrious people, mostly in public 
life. One might call Lady St. Helier a 
political hostess. Her daughter, a really 
handsome girl, assisted her admirably at 
her receptions, and afterward married that 
St. John Brodrick so well known in Parlia- 
ment, and later as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and in various other cabinet posts, 
including First Lord of the Treasury. The 
marble bust I made of her husband has been 
permanently placed in the Law Courts. 

Lady Jeune’s sister Julia, Marchioness of 
Tweeddale—who exercised her prerogative 
to this title only by courtesy, even after 
her marriage to Major Sir William Eden 
Evans-Gordon—was also actively engaged 
in politics, but lacked that subtlety pos- 
sessed by her sister. It would seem that 
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her one political achievement was the bring- 
ing about of her husband’s election to Par- 
liament. She must have learned from her 
sister the benefits of extensive hospitality. 
Her dinner parties were far too large for the 
size of her dining room and she gathered to- 
gether all sorts of people. 

The present John Pierpont Morgan was 
a guest at one of these crowded dinners and 
smiled good-naturedly at the efforts of the 
servants to squeeze through the small re- 
maining space. 

There was no comparison between the 
culinary offerings of the Marchioness and 
what one might confidently expect at the 
Bischoffsheim house in Park or Lane, or in 
her country place, Warren House, near Stan- 
more, where the viands approached the last 
word in gastronomic creations. Mrs. Bis- 
choffsheim modified the, probably to her, 
slightly more vulgar saying, to—‘‘ The way 
to people’s hearts leads through their 
throats.’’ She understood better than most 
hostesses how to make her guests happy, 
the secret being to leave them to their own 
devices. Some played golf while others mo- 
tored or went on long walks with kindred 
spirits, or sat at cards the entire day. Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim stipulated only that they re- 
turn for meals. I knew one counsel of the 
, who, 
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A Luncheon Menu 


even after his transfer to Constantinople, 
spent his vacation at the fleshpots, except 
that he preferred Stanmore’s to those of 
Babylon, for which no one could possibly 
blame him. 

It was at Stanmore that I first met Prince 
Francis of Teck, the brother of Queen 
Mary, probably the handsomest man I have 
ever seen. In all my recollection there was 
only one other who could compare with 
him, and that was the late Archduke Otto 
of Austria, the heir presumptive to the 
crown. Prince Francis was not only good 
to look at but was a most agreeable man to 
meet. Absolutely democratic, he lived the 
life of a private gentleman in his flat in the 
Marylebone section, and, as may be in- 
ferred, was the most popular bachelor in 
London. His interest in art brought him 
often to my studio and in his spare mo- 
ments he would sometimes pose for me. I 
thought it a great pity not to preserve 
those manly features for the future. When 
he died; quite unexpectedly, Queen Mary 
asked to see the unfinished portrait, and 
bought it. Fortunately the face was done, 
and work on the hands sufficiently far ad- 
vanced so that the picture could be com- 
pleted without much trouble. 

On April 22, 1901, I received the follow- 
ing note from Sir Arthur Ellis: 


“Dear Mr. Fuchs: The King wishes you 
to come with me on Thursday next by 
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the first a bust, to be placed in a niche cut 
in one of the monumental granite columns, 
and the other a medallion. 

Balmoral Castle, in Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, belonged originally to the Farquhar- 
sons and then to the Gordons; it went 
afterwards to the Fifes, the last male de- 
scendant of whom was the Duke of Fife who 
married Louise, daughter of King Edward. 
Balmoral was bought by Queen Victoria in 
1856 and it was the favorite home of the 
Prince Consort, who built the castle of 
granite in Norman style. The approaching 
visitor is greeted by the sight, many miles 
distant, of the big tower with its snow-white 
turrets. It is surrounded by mountains 
which protect it from the sudden onslaughts 
of an inclement climate. The interior is 
decorated with dignified simplicity and an 
eye to comfort rather than luxury, though 
this may have been only the impression 
produced by the general effect on me. 

I spent most of my days preparing a 
series of rough sketches so as to have them 
in readiness for the King when he should 
arrive. There was a large house party in- 
cluding the Prince and Princess of Wales; 
Count Mensdorff, of the Austrian. Em- 
bassy; Sir Michael Herbert, British Am- 
bassador to the United States, and Lady 
Herbert, who was a Miss Wilson, of New 
York; Reuben D. Sassoon, the noted sports- 
man and friend of the King; Sir James 
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Reid, private physician to Queen Victoria; 
Lord Mount Edgecumbe; Lord Farquhar 
and his deputy, Sir Charles Frederick; and 
Eduardo de Martino, marine painter, who 
was a favorite with the royal family and 
was often invited. Whenever the King 
went on a yachting trip or to Cowes, 
Martino was asked. His art being so 
limited in scope, the King’s entourage 
would buy his marines or have him paint 
pictures of their yachts. Lipton was one of 
these firm friends ‘““who make salt sweet 
and blackness bright.’”” Although slightly 
paralyzed, Martino was always in good 
spirits and full of fun, always drawing little 
marines on the menus with a few well 
chosen lines, which he would present to a 
fair neighbor, adding a gallant phrase. 

The night after my arrival, before going 
in to dinner the royal family held their 
usual little circle. I was standing some- 
what at a distance, unobtrusively, when I 
noticed that the King while addressing 
someone in front of me, had fixed his glance 
on my coat. Before I could investigate to 
learn the cause of it, he called me to him 
and inquired why I did not wear the corona- 
tion medal. I had to admit that I had 
received none. At this moment the doors 
were thrown open and the party proceeded 
into the dining room. It was rectangular, 
as was the table. The guests numbered 
thirty-five or forty. The King sat at the 
center with the Princess of Wales on his 
right, while opposite sat the Prince of 
Wales with the Queen beside him. There 
were more gentlemen than ladies, so that 
De Martino and I found ourselves together 
at the end of the table. 

After we were seated a party of bagpipers 
entered, gaudily dressed in their Scottish 
kilts and, playing their weird airs, marched 
three times around the table—quite an 
impressive ceremony. 

The fayorite dish of the evening seemed 
to be marrowbones, of a size such as I had 
never seen before. They were served dain- 
tily wrapped in napkins tied with ribbon. 
The marrow had been detached from the 
bone and replaced in it, and was eaten with 
specially made spoons with long handles. 
They seemed to delight everyone. De Mar- 
tino, too, thoroughly enjoyed his, and had 
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scarcely finished when a servant placed 
before him a huge dish of spaghetti. Poor 
Martino! He nearly fainted. At first he 
did not know what to do, but when he saw 
the King looking at him and smiling, he 
had to smile too and tackle his unwelcome 
course. Fortunately I alone heard his 
comments in Italian, and was glad, because 
they were not suitable for everyone’s ears. 

This most considerate attention the King 
wished to pay him was not quite fully ap- 
preciated because De Martino, ignorant 
of the treat in store for him, had helped 
himself twice to the marrowbones, which, 
in view of their size, was a brave under- 
taking. 

Next morning the King sent for me 
rather early, and before discussing the pro- 
gram of the day he handed me a case con- 
taining the coronation medal, saying, “‘I 
am sorry you should have been overlooked; 
it was an oversight, and besides’’—with a 
twinkle in his eye—‘‘ you ought to have one 
since it is your own work.”’ 


Difficulties of Sculpture 


That eyening at dinner the other guests 
wore their miniature decorations, which is 
the correct thing to do when in civilian 
clothes, and I blazed forth with my large 
medal, by royal command, but not in ac- 
cordance with my own wishes. 

During this short visit I 
crowded all I could into my 
sketchbook of portraits of the 
notables present, who I am 
sure must have heaved a sigh 
of relief when I left. 

There was an abundance 
of commissions for portraits, 
far exceeding my fondest ex- 
pectations. They averaged 
twenty paintings to onesingle 
bust, and that probably. of 
someone already departed. 
Not seldom had I to do the 
portrait in painting when I 
felt the subject was an excel- 
lent one for sculpture, and 
so informed the sitter. But 
portraiture in sculpture some- 
what resembles the taste for 
an oyster, in that both are ac- 
quired, except that so far the 
oyster still seems to have the 
preference. When people once 
learn to appreciate the difficulties repre- 
sented by a likeness in marble or bronze and 
the art in it when it is a success, then I am 
confident this method will be more gener- 
ally patronized. As to the difficulties—a 
face on canvas presents only one view, 
which, if likelife, is all that is expected of it. 
But a portrait in the round isa multiplicity 
of presentments from all angles. How fre- 
quent it is that the artist can obtain a good 
likeness in profile, when the bust would be 
hopelessly unlike in full face, or the con- 
trary; which explains why patronage is de- 
nied to sculpture—the risk of failure is too 
obvious. In this branch of art there is no 
possibility of impressionism. The few at- 
tempts to introduce such practices have 
proved their fallacies. Those masterpieces 
of portraiture which gave to Rodin his name 
and just fame were his early works, on 
which he spent infinite care and time to 
finish them with that incomparable skill in 
caressing the marble, which he understood 
better than almost any other sculptor. 
When, as in later years, he left most of it in 
the rough, Nature’s divine hand was in- 
finitely greater and preferable. One look at 
his Balzac will illustrate my meaning. 

Some time ago I visited an exhibition of 
portrait sculpture by a man well-known 
here and abroad, all executed in that school 
which attempts to express boldness by in- 
distinctness and slurring. To employ the 
chisel for an impression of sketchiness seems 
to me like speeding in an automobile de luxe 
over a country road filled with cobblestones. 
Sketching is an art. Itis the gift of express- 
ing with full, well-defined strokes a hasty 
impression; and if each of these strokes 
testifies to the mastery of the artist the 
sketch often stirs the imagination by its 
freshness and spontaneity to a greater de- 
gree than the finished work. But to look at 
a sketch by a dauber is like having to read 
a sentence with every word misspelled. 

Some of my sitters of that early period 
were Mr. and Mrs. Moberly Bell. Mr. Bell 
was the manager of the Times, a big man 
in stature and in mind. His head was large, 
with an aquiline nose, a firm mouth and a 
bold forehead. I enjoyed painting him, 
although I wished myself sufficiently ad- 
vanced in my technique to let myself go as 
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All to You” 


oh R. WILLIAMS called 

me into his office to-day 
and told me he was going to 
raise my salary $50 a month. 


““T am glad to give you this 
opportunity,’ he said ‘for the 
best reason in the world. You 
deserve it, 


““You may not know it, but 
I’ve been watching your work 
ever since the International 
Correspondence Schools wrote 
me that you had enrolled for a 
course of home study. Keep it 
up, young man, and you'll go 
far. I wish we had more men 
like vou.’ 

“And to think, Mary, I owe 
it all to you! I might still be 
drudging along in the same old 
job at the same old salary if you 
hadn’t urged me to send in that 
I, €4:S:.coupon.? 
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big way? It all depends on what 
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More than 180,000 men are get- 
ting ready for promotion right now 
in the J. C.S. way. Let us tell you 
what we are doing for them and 
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I did in black and white. His wife’s portrait 
presented those problems which confront 
each painter who tries to portray feminine 
beauty in its maturer form, without adding 
to his palette the two essential colors known 
as kindness and consideration. This picture 
was not appreciated by the family, and 
forms part of my own collection. I console 
myself with the reflection that even the 
renowned Sir Joshua was not spared the 
disappointment of finding that some of his 
sitters saw themselves with “that inward 
eye” in an image which differed so materi- 
ally from his own. 

An amusing old fellow was Martin Col- 
naghi, the picture dealer from Pall Mall. 
He was a type—small, nearly eighty years 
old, but as agile as a lizard; longish hair 
curled over his ears, full white beard and 
mustache; and tiny eyes which saw far 
more than one supposed. He had a remark- 
able flair for old masters and bought up 
Frans Hals canvases long before they be- 
gan to be coveted. In fact, after he had 
accumulated them, he also understood how 
to arrange for their distribution. I con- 
sidered it a compliment that he should have 
cared to pose for me, and a greater still that 
the picture should have been purchased by 
a client of his, who took it to Germany with 
the intention of presenting it to a museum. 
If this was ever done, the echo of its report 
has not yet reached my listening ears. 

With our new enterprises there are al- 
ways critics galore—those kind friends who 
are so concerned for our welfare that they 
will stop at nothing to save us from failure 
and ridicule, for which they feel certain we 
are destined. They are the same friends 
who will be the first to welcome us into 
their outstretched arms if those predicted 
failures should turn out successes. 

It is far from my intention to give the 
impression that I was one of those over- 
whelming successes. But once started on a 
clearly defined path, I persistently followed 
itso far without regret. And my failures have 
been useful in teaching me what to avoid 
the next time. But in art, as in other walks 
of life, one has to go on, satisfied with the 
happiness which every branch of creative 
occupation offers in such abundance, and 
with the knowledge that when the time 
comes that final judgment is pronounced, 
however adverse it may be, we shall at 
least be spared from hearing the decision. 


Tailor Turned Art Critic 


But I must admit that I was filled with 
joy and pride and a world of courage when, 
in the spring of 1903, the King commis- 
sioned me to paint his portrait, which was 
to be presented to his German regiment, of 
which he was the honorary colonel, for 
their messroom. He offered me a studio in 
Buckingham Palace, where it would be 
easier for him to give the necessary sit- 
tings. His valet brought the uniform and 
decorations, and initiated me into their 
intricacies. But the uniform was of German 
origin. The sleeves were broad and clumsy 
and did not fit properly. Therefore the 
King suggested that a partner of his tailors 
come and look at them and recommend the 
changes needed. The man came promptly 
to criticize—and criticism it was! After he 
saw my poor sleeves he left not a shred of 
them. I had to paint them over and over 
again. They gave me almost more work 
than the rest of the portrait, because in his 
officious way he took his task too seriously 
and the suggestion to criticize too literally. 
How I did wish that he would accept me 
as a customer of his, so that I might have 
my little revenge! 

May, the month of the opening of the 
Academy, saw the King’s portrait not quite 
finished. It is a long-established custom 
that the royal family selects an evening to 
visit the Academy privately and undis- 
turbed. As a matter of courtesy the coun- 
cil, headed by the president, assembles to 
receive its royal guests and accompany 
them through the galleries. On these occa- 
sions Their Majesties invite such of their 
friends as they wish to honor in this manner. 

That particular morning I had a sitting 
with the King, who, before leaving, handed 
me a ticket and said, ‘‘ We are going to the 
Academy after dinner, at about nine o’clock. 
Will you please use this ticket?”’ 

I bowed and thanked him, but during the 
day could think of little else. Knowing 
that since the incident of the postage stamps 
I was persona ingratissima with the Royal 
Academy, which I could hardly explain to 
the King, I did not foresee an especially 
agreeable meeting. Neither were my mis- 
givings unfounded. Almost apprehensively 
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T presented my ticket at about a quarter to 
nine o’clock at the landing to the big stair- 
case, at the other end of which waited in 
nervous suspense Sir Edward Poynter, in 
his presidential robes with the chain, and 
the other members of the council. The 
outpost in gold-braided uniform inquired 
my name, which he reported to the group 
above. Consternation was noticeable, even 
atadistance. But there was my ticket and 
my name—two indisputable facts; and I 
was bidden to go up. The president bowed 
formally to me; if the others did the same 
it was imperceptibly. Sir Edward obvi- 
ously considered this an inopportune occa- 
sion for presenting me to them. Sir George 
Frampton, whom I had met at the house of 
Lady Lewis, was present in his official 
capacity as a member of the council, and 
came up to shake hands with me, which 
was the extent of our conversation. Mean- 
while the president and his council had 
retired to another position. 

The next arrival was Sir Arthur Ellis, 
who was not long in discovering and appre- 
ciating the humor of the situation. Here 
was I, a guest of the Academy, so to speak, 
left to myself in a remote corner where I had 
to seek refuge in order to protect myself 
from the chilling atmosphere which sur- 
rounded me. He joined me, and we went 


_ together to behold the exhibits pending the 


arrival of the royalties. 


Alma-:Tadema’s House 


With the appearance of the King all was 
changed. With that exquisite savoir-faire, 
which was his own, he brought life into the 
assemblage. He spoke to everyone and, of 
course, made no exception of me. The 
Queen and Princess Victoria and their 
retinue all showed me greater considera- 
tion than did my fellow artists. When the 
visit came to an end and the royal party 
had taken leave of the proud academicians, 
I felt tempted to say to the president what 
Réjane once said to an illustrious neighbor 
of hers who had neglected her throughout 
the dinner: ‘‘ Now, please let’s talk of some- 
thing else.” 

Not all artists took such an attitude to- 
ward me. The Royal Society of British 
Artists, of whom Whistler was a former 
president, invited me to become a member, 
and I was happy to accept. The Langham 
Artists Society also elected me into their 
council, and I can recall many pleasant 
hours spent with them. Even a few Royal 
Academicians kept up an intercourse, which 
one should imagine to be natural among a 
community of artists. One of these was 
Alma-Tadema, known for his true fellow- 
ship. No artist was to him too small to 
extend his outstretched hand to. His studio 
was only a short distance from mine, and 
sometimes on his way to town he would 
drop in. 

He was rather a short man with a large 
head; his hair and beard, which had been 
golden, had turned almost completely gray. 
Always amiable, jovial and happy, he was 
liked by everyone. His art was then at the 
height of its appreciation, and at about 
this time he sold one of his pictures for 
twelve and another for eighteen thousand 
pounds, which contrasted sharply with the 
prices obtained by other immortals. His 
house, in Grove End Road, was one of the 
sights of London, probably even unique in 
the world. The studio was paneled in light 
wood richly carved; the ceiling coated with 
silver and toned down to an agreeable gray. 
The furniture had all been designed by 
himself. There were seats along the walls 
like Grecian benches. There were vases, 
urns and colored glass in profusion. Beau- 
tiful tissues, from the daintiest gauze to the 
heaviest brocades richly interwoven with 
threads of gold and silver, lay about lux- 
uriously. 

From the studio three steps of highly 
polished bronze led to a little atrium or 
cortile, in the center of which was a sunken 
basin lined with colorful mosaic, the same 
material with which the floor was laid out. 
At night this room was illuminated only by 
concealed lighting; and in the daytime the 
rays filtered through the colored glass win- 
dows, and lent it all that effect of Oriental 
richness which is the dominant note of 
Tadema’s pictures. Here were the oleander 
trees with their blossoms of red or pink, 
which he liked so much to introduce into 
his paintings and so offset the cold whites 
of his marbles. A door of solid bronze also 
highly polished separated his studio from 
the rest of the house; it led immediately to 
a smaller semicircled space, one half of it 
paneled in white wood, while the other half 
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formed a sort of conservatory leading into 
the garden. These panels were covered 
with pictures—the offerings of his host of 
artist friends—and included a Sargent, a 
Solomon, a Poynter, a Boughton, a Seymour 
Lucas, a J. J. Shannon, a Luke Fildes, a 
Mesdag and many others. Through this 
miniature gallery one reached the dining 
room, richly furnished in carved oak, with 
old Dutch silver on the sideboards and 
shelves. The intimates of the house were 
also permitted a glimpse of Lady Tadema’s 
studio on the first floor, a Dutch room with 
high studio window, filled with a hundred 
and one articles of bric-a-brac, for the 
accumulation of which I should fancy that 
her friends were responsible. 

Theirs was a happy family, and a large 
one, too, because all their many friends 
claimed the Tademas for themselves. Once 
a week they would assemble there to feast 
the eye and delight the ear. It was one of 
the few places where Paderewski would 
voluntarily sit at the piano and caress the 
keys with his magic touch. The instru- 
ment was a masterpiece both as to quality 
of tone and decoration. The case was of 
carved rosewood in harmony with the 
furniture, and embodied those pure classical 
lines that appealed so strongly to Alma- 
Tadema. The cover bore affectionate dedi- 
cations from Paderewski and those other 
artists who, unable to honor the host with 
palette or chisel, brought their musical 
offerings. 

After the death of Tadema the family 
endeavored to dispose of the house in its 
entirety, and it is a pity this could not have 
been done successfully, instead of being 
sold piece by piece and once more scattered 
over the globe in all directions, to return 
perhaps whence they had originally been 
brought to form the treasure house of a 
reveler in colors. 

Alma-Tadema’s house was in the art 
colony to the north, in St. John’s Wood, 
the colony to the south being in Chelsea. 
Both harbored great men, whose presence 
has made history and fame for those sub- 
urbs. Chelsea was more densely built up 
and on lower ground than St. John’s Wood, 
which is on a higher, open plain, where 
every home has still its small garden, which 


is such a comfort to those who are com-. 


pelled to remain in town throughout the 
year. 

Most of my friends were in the northern 
colony. Not all of them were artists. One 
of them was Dr. Ludwig Mond, whose 
house was quite near to mine. 


Eventful Years 


I had known Doctor Mond since my 
early daysin Rome. Like Sir Ernest Cassel, 
he was a self-made man. Both came to 
England from the Rhine province in their 
youth to seek better opportunities than 
Germany held for them. Mond was a 
chemist and perfected a process of manu- 
facturing soda which made him rich at a 
time when he could indulge his love for the 
old masters whose works were then still 
at his bidding. He spent his winters in 
Italy, especially in Rome, and each year 
added to his representative collection, which, 
now that his widow has passed away, has 
reverted to the National Gallery. It con- 
tains an early Raphael, two Botticellis and 
a Titian—today priceless treasures. In the 
assembling of his gallery he sought the ad- 
vice and counsel of Doctor Richter, an 
accredited authority, whose daughter is 
now a member of the scientific staff of the 
Metropolitan Museum. With such a man 
to guide him, Doctor Mond was spared 
many of the pitfalls and disappointments 
nowadays so frequently encountered by 
collectors. 

His son, Alfred, later Sir Alfred Mond, 
became a pillar of the Liberal Party and 
was a member of the Lloyd George Cabinet, 
as was Lulu—-Lewis— Harcourt, mentioned 
earlier in these memoirs. He was Commis- 
sioner of Works in the Asquith Cabinet, 
a position for which he was ideally suited. 
He had love for art, and understanding too. 
From the beginning of our acquaintance I 
had done work for him and hisfamily. It was 
through him that I came to know the Sheri- 
dans, his cousins, as their mothers were 
daughters of the eminent historian, Motley. 
He brought Mrs. Sheridan, Senior—the 
mother-in-law of Clare Sheridan—to my 
studio, and I designed for her a memorial 
to her two departed sons, which was placed 
in the little church at Frampton. 

Evidently unclouded happiness on earth 
has fallen to no mortal’s lot. When Bel- 
lona’s trumpet blasted over the continents 
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land, for the simple reason that much land 
is idle and capital is anxious to be profitably 
employed. Both the land and the capital 
are seeking good farmers with helpful wives. 

Take it in the Milk River Valley of Mon- 
tana. There may be said to exist the ac- 
centuation of every disability under which 
Federal reclamation labors. At a cost of 
more than $6,500,000 the Government has 
utilized the little Milk River to bring water 
from Glacier National Park around through 
Canada into Northeastern Montana. More 
than 46,000 acres of beautiful land are 
thereby irrigated. No assessment of con- 
struction cost has yet been laid upon these 
acres. The Government has been unable to 
decide what would be a fair charge in the 
complicated circumstance that part of the 
expenditure seems properly chargeable to 
the motive of protecting a national water 
right in the Milk River against a competi- 
tive right asserted by Canada. So no 
settler on this project has ever known what 
his final obligation to the Government 
would be. Here as on every other Federal 
reclamation project there is a triangle of 
interests. 

There is the interest of the Government 
that has spent its money to build the irri- 
gation system. There is the interest of the 
private landowners who hold the land for 
sale and meanwhile lease it out to tenants or 
keep it in wild hay. Thirdly is the inter- 
est of the settlers on the land. 


Good Work by Mormon Farmers 


The Milk River project has never been 
popular. How to get it settled with small 
farm owners who will practice intensive 
agriculture has been the despair of the Gov- 
ernment with its large investment unpro- 
ductive, and of the private owners who hold 
the unimproved land for sale, some of it in 
large tracts, some of it in small parcels 
adapted in size to irrigated farming. There 
is nothing the matter with the land. Yet 
tides of excited land seekers have passed 
over it. They have gone farther west. 
Those who settled the Montana triangle in 
1914, 1915 and 1916 rushed to that experi- 
ence through this lovely, irrigated, unoc- 
cupied valley. Why? Because dry farming 
in wheat is a gamble; irrigated farming is 
work. 

Recently the private landowners of the 
Milk River Valley got anidea. They would 
try Mormons. They brought some in, then 
a few more. Only those Mormons would 
come who had no capital. That made no 
difference. They had what the land and the 
capital sought—namely, knowledge, indus- 
try and good wives. The Mormon presi- 
dents were wise. From time to time they 


came over to see how their children were 
getting on in the new land, and before go- 
ing back they invariably said to the mana- 
gers of the experiment, ‘“‘Don’t let them 
have too much land. Hold them down if 
possible to farms of forty acres.” For if the 
young Mormons were permitted to engage 


too much land they might get to thinking 
in terms of land profit and forget the use of 
intensive labor. 

Now what will you see in the Milk River 
Valley? You will see Mormons who came 
with no capital at all taking in one season 
crops of sugar beets and beans the gross 
value of which equals the price they have 
agreed to pay for the land. They are 
anxious to pay, but those who sold them 
the land say, ‘‘It is better to wait about 
paying. Get yourselves well settled. Pay 
us some interest the first year, full interest 
the second year, then begin paying the 
principal in the third year. Meanwhile 
build yourselves better houses and get some 
more animals. We want you to stay.” 

The private landowners and the bankers 
together are so wishful to develop dairying 
in the Milk River Valley that anyone of 
resolute character who knows that business 
and is willing to work at it may go there 
and begin without capital. They will not 
only find him a farm; they will find him a 
house, a barn, the cows and equipment, and 
carry him through the first year or two if 
they see that he knows what he is doing. 
But of course he must have the requisites. 
He must know as much about dairying as 
you would have to know about keeping a 
grocery store before you could expect to 
borrow money at the bank to start one. 

All the reasons are apparent. The bank- 
ers and landowners are much more anxious 
to get this valley settled with good farmers 
than anybody is to acquire land by hard 
work. 

Work does it. This is a truth one almost 
dare not utter. It is contrary to all political 
gospel; it outrages the current way of 
thinking. The usual retort is, why should 
the farmer work harder than anyone else? 
Hasn’t the task been foreshortened in every 
other way of livelihood? Why should his 
be the one exception? 


The Days They Work 


Work as such is a natural curse. And it 
may be that no one’s work should be harder 
than another’s, only in that case, of course, 
it would necessarily follow that no one 
should have more than another, all of which 
pertains to another subject. This is this. 
A survey of 400 typical farms in Montana 
showed that sugar-beet farmers on irrigated 
land worked 178 days in the year, that gen- 
eral farmers worked 132 days, and that 
wheat farmers worked 90 days. It showed 
also that the returns per day increased with 
the number of days worked. Only the 
dairyman works every day. 

The pioneer homesteader remembered by 
the Fact Finders was one who thought 
himself lucky to be able to work off the 
farm for wages in the time he was not farm- 
ing. Whereas now on Federal reclamation 
projects you will find settlers who call fran- 
tically upon the Government’s project 
manager to find them Mexican labor to 
weed their beets, instead of weeding one 
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another’s beets or permitting this drudgery 
to fall upon their families. Not so the 
young Mormon in the Milk River Valley. 
He stays in the field all day. At noontime 
his wife brings him his lunch and a fresh 
team, and his children weed the beets. 
Hard work, of course. It may be success in 
agriculture is too dear at that price. Yet 
these Mormons are happy and excited. 
They are winning the land. 

Nowhere in their report is the Fact 
Finders’ crucial finding explicitly stated. 
It may not have been clearly perceived. It 
is this: With its reclamation adventure the 
Government has arrived at the ultimate 
dilemma. It cannot stop; it cannot go on 
without going very much farther. It cannot 
stop for the reason that a state shall not be 
abandoned by its Government. It is not 
permissible. The United States Reclama- 
tion Service having created a new and 
dependent state by irrigation, the Govern- 
ment is obliged somehow to see it through. 
And as for going on, it is of no use going on 
as before. The signs of failure are un- 
mistakable, 


An Ingenious Proposal 


All this situation logically results from a 
kind of unconscious duplicity that has dis- 
guised the real meaning of reclamation from 
the start. The Reclamation Act was passed 
in 1902—twenty-two years ago. The theme 
was highly phrased, plausible, and coerced 
the mind. In the great desert and semi- 
arid regions of the West, so rich in mineral 
wealth, forests and potential water power, 
there never could be a proper civilization 
without agriculture. To establish agri- 
culture it would be necessary to practice 
irrigation on a vast scale—only that, since 
the soil, even that of the desert, was very 
fertile and required but to be watered. 
Then it would bloom. 

Private enterprise had already demon- 
strated the use of irrigation and the feasi- 
bility of it; also it had demonstrated the 
fact that commercially conducted it very 
often failed. Why that was, everybody 
forgot to study. 

The argument was irresistible. Was it 
desirable that the desert should bloom? 
Yes. Was private enterprise doing it? No, 
not successfully. Only in the easiest places. 
Then was it not the part of the Govern- 
ment to do it in the name of public works? 
Many were already inclined to assent. But 
that was not all of the argument. One 
need not be romantic about it. One should 
look at it also in a practical light. The 
naturally arable free land in the public 
domain was about to be exhausted. The 
end of it was already in sight. When the 
last of it had been taken, as very soon it 
would be, then where should the home- 
steader go? But there remained in the 
deserts millions of acres of free land. Irri- 
gate this desert land and you did two 
things at once: You made room for the 
hope and faith of the homesteader and you 
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made it possible also for a proper civiliza- 
tion to rise in the West, one with an agri- 
culture of its own. Moreover, it would cost 
nothing—positively nothing. Not only 
would the homesteader ultimately repay 
the Government the cost of these irrigation 
works, but the money to build them with 
in the first place—that need not come out 
of the Treasury. It would be provided in 
another way. Let all the money received 
by the Government from the sale of public 
land, from mining royalties on the public 
domain, and so on, be set aside as a 
fund for irrigation works, to be called a 
reclamation fund. It would be a revolving 
fund, perpetual. As the homesteader re- 
paid the Government in one place the 
money would be available for new works in 
another place. Then of course everybody 
said yes. How could anyone say no to a 
costless program that should extend the 
fertile free domain, give the West a proper 
civilization, and add enormously to the 
total wealth of the country? 

And all the time the true character of the 
pressure for reclamation, or what now we 
should call the propaganda for it, was un- 
recognized. This pressure came not from 
agriculture, not from the homesteader, not 
from any great vision of how best to develop 
the natural resources of the country. Its 
origin was in the one irresistible American 
passion, which is the passion to exploit the 
value of land. It came from the states that 
had vast areas of desert and arid land, 
worthless without water, salable if irrigated, 
and from all who would benefit directly or 
indirectly first by the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums of public money and then by the 
settlement of the reclaimed land. 


Plenty of Cut-Over Land 


No other conclusion will square. There 
was no possible way in which agriculture 
could be benefited by reclamation—that is 
to say, by the proposed addition of 1,000,- 
000 acres of new land to the annual crop 
area. If it should mean only that the West 
became self-sustaining in food, with an 
agriculture of its own, the loss to existing 
agriculture both east and west of the arid 
regions would correspond to what the 
market in those regions had hitherto been 
worth. It turned out to mean much more. 
Products of irrigated farming in the West 
found their markets in the East, and the 
competition in some cases—as in fruit, 
melons, berries—was disastrous for the 
Eastern farmers. 

As for the homesteader—as for any 
pressure from him for reclamation—it ap- 
pears that so far as he was not the hero of a 
myth his spirit succumbed. It could not 
survive the Government’s good attentions. 

Then what of the vision? Was the 
Government’s adventure in reclamation 
controlled by a view of how wisely to 
develop the natural resources of the coun- 
try? Ifso, the view was warped. In the 
first place, there was then as there now is a 
great surplus of land, meaning both a sur- 
plus of acres and a surplus of productive 
power in the areas under crops. The real 
problem then was what it is still—how 
properly to utilize the power of the land 
already available or in cultivation. Every- 
where you look there is a waste of land— 
corners unplowed, fields in forgotten fallow, 
farms on which the product might be 
doubled simply by deeper tillage and better 
methods of cropping. There is already 
enough unapplied knowledge in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington and in 
the various state agricultural colleges of the 
country to increase the farm product two 
or three fold with no increase of acreage at 
all. In the next place, the total amount of 
arid and desert land irrigable by costly 
engineering works was very much less than 
the amount of arable woodland, brush land 
and cut-over forest land requiring only to 
be cleared. 

This is exclusive of all necessary forest 
land. But clearing land is hard work. 
While the Government has been spending 
$150,000,000 to irrigate 1,000,000 acres of 
desert land the great lumber companies 
have left behind them more than that ex- 
tent of rich cut-over land, to be had at a 
very low price by such as are willing to 
clear and settle it. 

In a brochure entitled, Arable Land in 
the United States, Bureau of Agricultural 
Geography, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., one may read: ‘In the 
northern sections of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and along the north 
Pacific coast, there is much forest and cut- 
over land which can be and is being made 
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into farms, but at great expenditure of la- 
bor. In the south, from Virginia and the 
Carolinas to central Texas, a vast amount 
of cut-over land and woodland is being re- 
deemed gradually for agriculture. It may 
be estimated that about two-hundred- 
million acres of forest, cut-over land and 
woodland in the United States, including 
that in farms, could be used for crops after 
clearing, or more than one-tenth of the land 
area of the country. If all this agricul- 
turally suitable and cut-over land were 
made into farms averaging 160 acres in 
size, it would provide 1,250,000 farms, an 
addition of about 20 per cent to the total 
number of farms in the country. These 
wooded areas constitute the greatest un- 
reclaimed agricultural resource of the na- 
tion, but the development of these lands 
must necessarily be slow, and should be un- 
dertaken only by men accustomed to hard 
labor and willing to endure privation.”’ 

Meaning the pioneer. 

Suppose the Government had been think- 
ing of the country as a whole, as a farmer 
might think of one large farm as a whole, 
what to plant here and what to plant there; 
and suppose then the representatives of a 
Western state had come to it saying, 
“We've got a lot of sagebrush land out 
there. The only reason it looks like a desert 
isit never rains. Thelandisall right. What 
it needs is water. Eighty miles north is a 
cafion with a river in it that’s a raging tor- 
rent in the springtime and a withered 
memory in the summer. We want the Gov- 
ernment to build a dam in that cafion to 
hold the spring flood and then a canal down 
to the land we speak of. It’s all fine flat 
land. God Almighty left it that way to be 
irrigated. We'll make her bloom.” 

What would the Government have said, 
thinking of the country as a whole? 

First it would have asked, “‘Why don’t 
you do it yourselves?” 

The answer would have been, “‘It’s too 
big for us to tackle. We’ve irrigated a little 
of it piecemeal, but now we want to make 
one big development of the whole thing.” 

Then the Government would have asked, 
“What will you grow there?” 

Answer: ‘‘Anything that grows anywhere. 
Wheat, hay, potatoes, fruit. Everything.” 

And the Government would have said, 
“There is already more land in cultivation 
and available than we know how to utilize 
properly. Millions of acres of cut-over for- 
est land, north, south, east and west, that 
we don’t know what to do with. Why begin 
to irrigate the desert for general farming? 
That will be the very last thing, because it’s 
costly. Unless you can grow some special 
crop on your land there’s no point to it now. 
Come back later.” 

But suppose they had come back the 
next year, saying, ‘‘There is a special crop 
we can grow out there on that sagebrush 
land if it’s irrigated. We’ve found out what 
it is. Sugar beets. We can grow sugar 
beets wonderfully.” ; 


The Desert Mirage 


And what would the Government have 
said to that, still thinking of the country 
asa whole? It would have been obliged to 
say: ‘‘In the Red River Valley they want 
four times as many farmers as they’ve got. 
They have more land than they can farm 
properly with the farmers who are there. 
And on that land you can grow sugar beets 
without irrigation. It rains there. If you 
want to grow sugar beets, that’s the place. 
We speak of but this one valley. There are 
many like it, all calling for more farmers. 
Your desert will have to wait.” 

None of which the Government said or 
once thought of saying. 

That the belief in reclamation was sincere 
is all aside. Everybody was sincere; not 
least of any, perhaps most of all, those from 
whom the pressure really came. When a 
Western man looks at the desert he sees a 
mirage that bewitches him. He cannot put 
it away. Millions of acres of worthless land, 
needing only water to turn green and lovely, 
to become arable, valuable, salable. You 
cannot reach him with a theory of letting it 
lie. So long as it lies like that, unconquered, 
it will taunt him. 

There were two saving ideas about rec- 
lamation at first. Both were left out of the 
law. One was to go slow and acquire ex- 
perience. That was Roosevelt’s idea. In 
his first message to Congress he said as to 
reclamation: “It would be unwise to begin 
by doing too much, for a great deal doubt- 
less will be learned by the early efforts, 
which must of necessity be partly experi- 
mental.’ The reclamation act provided 
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Reclamation Service very soon 
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The Bureau of Reclamation 
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place, there was the land to wh 
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where the growing season is li 
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The lie of circumstance wa 
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ment in Colorado began 
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(Continued on Page 
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ownership, irrigated by privately owned 
water systems. Often there was public 
land lying about, and this wherever pos- 
sible was included. But of all the lands 
irrigated by the Government at a cost of 
$150,000,000 in twenty-two years, two- 
thirds were privately owned and only one- 
third were public lands. 

So it was that the idea of extending the 
fertility of the free public domain for the 
homesteader by irrigation became dim, and 
Federal reclamation turned out to be largely 
a matter of taking over private irrigation 
works and rebuilding them for the benefit 
of privately owned land. 

The Government adopted all difficulties. 
It took every réle there was—capitalist, 
proprietor, engineer, exploiter, land agent, 
creditor, manager—every role but that of 
settler. It does not wish so many parts. 
It is anxious for the settlers to form re- 
sponsible associations that shall bind 
themselves to repay the Government for 
the engineering works and then take full 
control of them, to operate and maintain 
them privately. The settlers do form as- 
sociations, but seldom do they assume any 
responsibility. Only the Government is 
responsible. Its project manager manages 
everything. He keeps the dam, tends the 
canals, divides the water, settles disputes 
and concerns himself with the general wel- 
fare of the settlers. 


An Easy Creditor 


This relationship is apparently inter- 
minable. The Government wonders why. 
One reason—perhaps the only sufficient 
reason—exists in the fact that the Govern- 
ment is creditor to all these settlers and 
cannot, as they very well know, enforce its 
claims against them. With the individual 
debtor the Government is exacting, un- 
relenting; with a large class of dependent 
debtors who have access to the professional 
sympathies of Congress, particularly when 
an attitude of paternalism on the part of 
the Government has created in these debtors 
a habit of expectation, its position as 
creditor is almost hopeless. 

One of the successful projects is the Rio 
Grande, in New Mexico and Texas. The 
Bureau of Reclamation spent more than 
$13,000,000 there for engineering works. 
The Gateway Club of El Paso, seeking peo- 
ple to settle the land, says: ‘It was when 
the United States Reclamation Service built 
the famous Elephant Butte dam and con- 
structed irrigating canals and drainage 
ditches that this virgin valley was trans- 
formed into one of the richest agricultural 
districts of America.’”’ That is so. Having 
spent $13,000,000 to accomplish this trans- 
formation the Government laid off $1,000,- 
000 as not repayable, and assessed the 
balance of the cost at $90 an acre to be 
repaid in twenty annual installments with- 
out interest. This obligation of $90 an 
acre, says the Gateway Club of El Paso, is 
nothing—almost nothing—and its nothing- 
ness is “‘ only possible because of the fact that 
the United States Government advanced 
the money.” It is only $4.50 an acre a 
year, equivalent to taxes, or, as the Gate- 
way Club says, “It amounts to paying off the 
principal in the form of interest ’’—interest 
at 5 per cent for twenty years, and then the 
engineering works for nothing as a gift. 
And proof of what the Gateway Club says 
is the fact that subject to this obligation 
land on the Rio Grande project sells up to 
$350 an acre. The average gross value of 
the crops in 1923 was $88 an acre. 

Another very successful project is the 
Salt River, in Arizona. Here the Govern- 
ment spent more than $15,000,000 on the 
Roosevelt storage dam and to rebuild the 
old privately owned system of canals and 
ditches. Approximately $3,500,000 of this 
cost the Government laid off as its own 
loss, not chargeable to the land; the balance 
it assessed upon the land at $60 an acre. 
For ten years the Government conducted 
the project in an altruistic manner, minding 
the dam and delivering the water, until the 
debts of the water users for water used 
became very large, and nothing had been 
paid on the cost of construction. Then the 
water users agreed to assume full collective 
responsibility both for the repayment of 
construction ‘costs and for the future oper- 
ation and maintenance of the works, pro- 
vided the Government would commute 
their arrears, increase its own loss and 
start a new slate. A bargain was struck on 
that basis. Since then, in a most enterpris- 
ing manner the water users have converted 
what was primarily an irrigation project 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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[If you could see 
the heat in. coal 


F you could see the heat in coal you 

would realize at once that a carload 
of Consolidation Cléan Coal contains a 
full measure of heat.and a carload of 
ordinary unprepared €oal only a short 
measure of heat. \ 
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The difference in heat value is due to the 
low ash content of Consolidation Coal 
and to the careful, systematic way in 
which Consolidation Coal is mined and 
cleaned, so that no visible, non-combus- 
tible impurities and wastes are shipped. 


Freight charges are the same on Con- 
solidation Clean Coal and on ordinary, 
unprepared, dirty coal. Delivered heat 
value alone counts. 


For a full measure of heat, use Consol- 
idation Clean Coal. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Union Trust Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

NORFOLK, VA. _ Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 


; . LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
E peeer Sr ices i GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents ~ MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Keefer Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 
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in buying bond paper 
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than 125 competitive grades, the |/% 

American Writing Paper Company scientif- [AR ROAM BENE 
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paper to meet all business requirements, \ SURLITY STANDARDS } ee 
and produced these nine grades on a vol- 
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study of the use of paper were enthusiastic. |] ¢\/ 
ne this ie ne completed the RIGHT i ond P ap er fe Or th eP urp OSE | 

| at the RIGHT price | 


their survey ofall bond paper requirements, 
and condensed the result of more than two 
years of investigation into a simple and 
usable specification chart, printers and pa- 
per buyers alike welcomed this dependable 
and authentic buying guide. 


More than 350,000 copies of this Chart 
are in use today, within less than a year 
after its final completion. From the largest 
industries in America to the small indi- 
vidual user, buyers rely upon the Chart to 
secure ‘‘the right paper for. the purpose—at 
the right price”’. 
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The Grade Chart indicates the 


OF BOND PAPER USES 
The Controlling Factors in relative price-quality position of 
Each of th i ; 
ay ielesA thetieorel Bond Fa each of the Nine Eagle-A grades. 
These nine grades cover every 
bond paper need. 


Bond Paper is pro- 

duced on a volume 

basis, with all the The Grade Chart supplements 

resulting economy the Specification Chart, and will 

in manufacture and assist the buyer in determining 
whether a first, second or third 

choice should be made. 


distribution. 
It is also an accurate presenta- 
tion of the bond paper standards 
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A copy of the Chart in convenient form 
will be sent to you upon request, and with 
abooklet “The Correct Use of Bond Papers’, 


Chief uses of paper 
in modern business 
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e cost of construction, and on 
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cinate to find a more desirable 
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Ocnow how and work at it suc- 
ll. It happens only that there 
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“There is no feeling on the projects for a 
repudiation of the debt to the Govern- 
ment,” said the Fact Finders. Strictly, 
that is true. Repudiation is an obsolete 
word. Nobody says it any more. But 
there is much feeling on the projects for the 
Government to forgive them their debts. 
And there is a very general feeling for pay- 
ing the Government last. 

There is always a case for not paying. 
Sometimes it is a very plausible case, as, for 
example, where the cost of the engineering 
works assessed upon the land is much 
higher than the settlers understood it was 
going to be. This is a frequent source of 
deep complaint. Final costs in the average 
of all reclamation works exceeded the 
original estimates by approximately 50 per 
cent, so that the amount assessed upon the 
irrigated acres has commonly been more 
than was anticipated. However, it would 
be absurd to say that this fact is in any 
important degree responsible for the diffi- 
culties of agriculture. In the first place, the 
cost which was to have been paid in ten 
annual installments now is payable in 
twenty, so that in any case it amounts to 
hardly more than taxes. In the second 
place, if you cannot pay it you don’t. In 
the third place, the land itself is valued at 
two, three, four times the amount laid upon 
it for the cost of irrigation, although with- 
out irrigation it would be worthless. You 
will find a man complaining that a con- 
struction cost of $75 an acre, payable in 
twenty years without interest, is too high, 
who holds his land at $250 an acre, subject 
to that obligation, regardless of it. 


Requests for Relief 


On the Uncompahgre project is a strange 
illustration. The Government spent there 
nearly $8,000,000. The cost assessed upon 
the land was $70 an acre. The settlers are 
hopelessly behind in their payments be- 
cause first they were never anxious to pay, 
and latterly they have fallen into serious 
general trouble. Their farms and crops are 
heavily mortgaged. They owe more than 
they can pay. Well, what has happened? 
In the land boom five years ago many of 
the original settlers sold out to newcomers 
at $250 and $300 an acre and flew away 
with all the profit of fifteen years of Federal 
irrigation. The people now in difficulties 
are those who paid $250 and $300 an acre 
for the land itself. They paid too much. 
But having paid so much for the land that 
there is no profit in farming it, they appeal 
to the Government for relief. They demand 
that the construction cost assessed upon 
the land for irrigation works be reduced 
from $70 to $25 an acre. 

To discuss in particular the misfortunes 
of agriculture on Federal reclamation proj- 
ects is unnecessary. Irrigated agriculture 
is subject to all the ills and contradictions 
that beset agriculture at large, plus one 
fundamental error peculiar to itself— 
namely, that irrigation for general farming 
is before its time. Economically the coun- 
try does not need it. For specialized types 
of intensive farming, and under certain geo- 
graphical conditions, it is justified, and then 
it pays. But there areno such distinctions 
in practice. General farming is conducted 
on irrigated desert land where the cost of 
irrigation alone is more than the value of 
naturally arable land elsewhere, equally 
productive in the same crops. For instance, 
more than one-eighth of all the land in 
Federal reclamation projects is in wheat. 
Growing wheat for export on irrigated des- 
ert land is like growing potatoes in a green- 
house. More than one-third of all the land 
in Federal reclamation projects is in hay. 
It would be all right to grow hay on this 
land if the hay were fed there—that is, if it 
were converted on the farm into flesh and 
butterfat. Most of itisnot. Hay is shipped 
in bales from irrigated land in the arid West 
into the Mississippi Valley, even to Florida; 
and they complain of the freight rate. 

The sum of truth is this: First, that Fed- 
eral reclamation after twenty-two years is 
proved to be not a success, looking at it 
from the point of view either of the Govern- 
ment or of agriculture; second, that the 
profit has been divided between the ex- 
ploiters of land and the several states in 
which new communities have been created 
by Federal expenditures, neither party to 
the profit taking any part in the risk; and, 
third, that the immediate problem is how 
to save the projects already in existence by 
getting more people upon them, since the 
productive power of the land is not realized. 

Would it occur to you that Federal rec- 
lamation might be somewhat in discredit? 
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_Notso. The demand for it is more ambi- 
tious than ever before. The pressure, once 
spontaneous and naive, has become power- 
fully organized. The notion of spending for 
reclamation only the proceeds of public- 
land sales, mining royalties, and so on, is 
far behind. In place of it is the idea that it 
is the function of the Federal Government 
to develop the natural resources of the 
country for the benefit of states. 

Thus the states of Washington and Ore- 
gon combine for the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect. Their cut-over forest land is increas- 
ing very fast as lumbering proceeds; their 
chambers of commerce spend large sums of 
money annually for land-settlement work, 
which is to get more people on the land al- 
ready available for agriculture, even irri- 
gated land; and yet they propose that the 
Government shall dam the Columbia River 
and thereby irrigate 3,000,000 more acres of 
semi-arid land in what is known as the Co- 
lumbia Basin. This one project would cost 
more than the Government has spent on all 
Federal reclamation work to date. They 
had General Goethals, who built the 
Panama Canal, to make a report. He did 
not confine himself to an engineer’s con- 
clusion; he touched also the economic, so- 
cial and political questions, saying: ‘‘No 
apprehension need be felt about settlement 
of the lands after water has been placed 
thereon. . . . The project, because of the 
benefits that wil! accrue to the United States 
as a whole, is a national one and as such 
should be carried out by the Federal Govy- 
ernment through direct appropriations.” 
He estimated the cost at $254,000,000. 

On the Goethals report Congress was 
induced to appropriate $100,000 for a pre- 
liminary Federal investigation. Mean- 
while there is a Columbia Basin Irrigation 
League, with an office and an executive com- 
mittee. In its last annual report the execu- 
tive committee said: ‘“C. J. Blanchard, 
statistician and moving picture director of 
the Department of the Interior, has pre- 
pared 2000 feet of film showing all phases 
of the Columbia Basin project. This will be 
used in our propaganda work in the East at 
a later date.” 

Now if you are minded to go to the land 
itself, you will see there miles and miles of 
abandoned farms with little unpainted 
shacks on them, all falling down; also skele- 
tons of towns that started and stopped. 
What does it mean? It means that some 
years ago this land was settled by people 
who thought it was bonanza wheatland 


under a method of dry farming. There were | 


two or three years when the wheat came, 
as happened in the celebrated Montana 
triangle, and there was the same hot ecstasy 
of unbegotten wealth. Then suddenly the 
mine failed. The wheat came nomore. The 
people fled, leaving their mortgaged land 
behind them. The land is still there. It 
is partly owned by land companies, specu- 
lators and mortgage holders. Its value is 
nominal. But if the Government willspend 
$250,000,000 to irrigate it, then it will be 
valuable again, and salable. 


The Boulder Dam Project 


In the Southwest is a greater project still. 
Seven states are concerned—Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Arizona, California—because all of them 
have rights in the Colorado River. They 
have got up a treaty among them to settle 


these rights forever. This they did to clear | 


the way for what is proposed—namely, that 
the Government shall stop the cafion of the 
Colorado with a dam as high as the Wool- 
worth Building, the spill of which would 
be a torrent nearly as great as that of Ni- 
agara. It isnamed Boulder Dam, from the 
site at Boulder in the Black Cafion. It is 
advertised to be the biggest job in the 
world. What it will cost nobody knows; 
maybe $400,000,000, probably a great deal 
more. That is not the point. The points 
are three, namely: 

One: To control the cataclysmic spring- 


time flood of the Colorado, which keeps ev- | 


erybody in terror from the point at which 
the river emerges from its cafion and begins 
to flow along a mud bank higher than the 
surrounding country. From this mud bank 
it is continually threatening to roll off into 
the Imperial Valley of Southern California. 

Some of the valley is already watered by 
a canal that takes off from the Colorado 
River up there on the mud bank, runs 
around through Mexico and then back into 
Southern California; and the part of it so 
watered is agriculturally rich. 

Two: By means of an all-American canal 
in place of the one that now runs around 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Portable Electric Drill“ 7 
$183 = 


EASILY carried wherever you want 
to drill holes in metal. Stand fur- 
nished for bench work. Operates from 
any lamp socket. We also furnish 
these handy accessories. 


A. Sturdy scratch brush for cleaning milk 
cans, tools, removing rust, etc, 
B, Buffing wheel for polishing silverware, 
furniture and general polishing. 
C. Emery wheel for sharpening lawn mow- 
ers, knives, tools, etc. 
For the drill alone the price is $18.75. We in- 
clude the stand and three accessories for $5.00 
additional. Send check today. NS 
Send for booklet describing the Speed Way Line of 
Portable Electric Drills, Grinders, Hammers, etc. 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830 S 52nd Ave., Cicero, Ill. adjoining Chicago 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 
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\ And am able to average over $100 PER 
\ WEEK. Could do more only I de not 

\, put in much over half time. Person- 

\ ally I think it the easiest sold article 
MAN I ever handled as it has merit and is 
a necessity,” says L. R. Graham, 
Illinois. A. H. Robey of W. Va. 
made over $500 in one month, 


‘Frank DePries has been with us six years— 


them Ryf averages over $150 a week. Hundreds of our 

men making $60, $75, $100 a week. We need 
more mep to fill unoccupied territory. Hundreds of prospects 
makes selling easy—garages, schools, stores, factories, shops, farms, 
homes, auto and truck owners, hospitals. Single sales bring big 
commissions. Largest concern of kind in world. Write quick 
about this position. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 667 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


Be the Man Make $24.00 a Day 


of the Hour selling ‘‘Jim"’ Foster finely 


tailored suits and topcoats 
at the low price of $12.50. You make $3.00 on 
every order. “Jim’’ Foster Jr. clothes for boys 6 
to 16 are also big sellers. Sell men’s vests, too, 
and make additional profits. Write for samples 
and information now! Address ‘‘Jim,’’ care of 


“Jim” Foster Clothes, 2268 So. Spaulding Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


we Ae 
me A 


Warranted not to Chafe 


Beginners § Get our Test Leg 


) Booklet Free 
E. H. ERICKSON CO. 


36 Washington Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BS 
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Young outdoor 
men wanted — 


To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Davey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 
industrious, having a high school 
education or its equivalent, and 
able to furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences, you have good chance 
to qualify. Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We make a large investment in 
training so we want only men 
who desire permanent employ- 
ment in a growing organization. 
We accept only clean, sturdy 
young men, thorough Ameri- 
cans, not afraid of vigorous out- 
door work. Write for additional 
information and qualification 
blank to serve in place of per- 
sonal interview. The Davey Tree 
Expert Company, Inc., 45 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


The Most Popular Stub. 


| of Representatives, W. F. Thorne, of the 
| Thorne-Hill Investing Company, was for 


More Esterbrook Jackson 
Stubs have been used than 
any other stub pen ever made! 
If you like to write with a me- 
dium stub pen, ratherfirm in ac- 
tion, you’ll surely like this one. 
Like all Esterbrook pens, the 
Jackson Stub is made of the 
finest tempered steel. Each pen 
is rigidly inspected, and is a 
perfect writing instrument. 


-ESTERBROOK &CO— 


ra— JACKS ON STUB— 


Booklet of 100 famous signatures, and 
the 12 most popular pens in the world, 
sent on receipt of 15 cents. 
Address Department N 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


Camden,N.]J. S 


Canadian 
Agents, 
Brown Bros., Ltd. 

Toronto. 


One of many everyday uses. 


For Removing Chewing Gum 
from Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Clothing, 
Shoes, Floors, etc., read directions on label 
and in booklet under label of every bottle. 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ 6O0¢ & SI. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


ES TR 
pent 
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RAYE 


THE Pv nae CO VALVE A \CTION FOR. FORD MOTORS 

“4 MO OREAT. a0 ce an Regards iting ‘an HSTALL aetyen y rey 

See PRICE $6.00 Emee ieee” 

in ac VALVE ACT CEMENT: oe 
Pa ed 


Po 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1000 to $2500 investment required. Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities. Pro- 
tected territory, Experience unnecessary. St, Louis has many ma- 
chines operating, each earning annually about $4000. Business of un- 
usually highstandard. Kei-Lac Kompany, 320 N, 19th St., St, Louis, Mo, 
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through Mexico, to irrigate more of the 
Southern California desert, also desert land 


| elsewhere, to a total extent of 3,000,000 or 


4,000,000 acres. 

Three: To develop an unlimited quan- 
tity of hydroelectric power. 

Excitement about power is increasingly 
irrigation. 
Wherever there is a dam there is power. 
First pass the water from behind the dam 
through a power house, where it twirls a 
turbine wheel that spins an electric gener- 
ator, and then let it run down to the irrigat- 
ing ditches. The electric current from the 
generators may be carried hundreds of 
miles away on wires and made to light cit- 
ies, turn washing machines and drive the 
tools of industry. In California they are 
mad about electric power. They do every- 
thing with it but eat it. Already it is so 
cheap that some of the oil people instead of 
wasting their own oil to pump with buy 
electric current for that purpose. Still, 
everybody wants more of it. Los Angeles 
is for Boulder Dam because she wants to in- 
crease both her municipal water supply and 
her command of electric power. When Los 
Angeles wants a thing she will die but she 
will have it. All her forty-four civic and 
betterment organizations are set for Boulder 
Dam. Even the women, as women, are 
organized for it. Nearly all of them stress 
the thought of opening new land by irriga- 
tion, and of giving war veterans preference 
as settlers, for that is supposed to be effec- 
tive with Congress. 


Mr. Thorne’s Views 


In the last hearing before the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the House 


the dam to be built by the Government for 
purposes of flood control and power, but as 
for the proposed all-American canal to re- 
place the one that now runs around through 
Mexico, or as for any new irrigation at all, 
he said: “‘We shall not need for years to 
come any new areas of farm land created 
from deserts, swamps and forests. Our 
present oversupply of farm products con- 
stitutes an embarrassment of agricultural 
riches. One-third of the leveled 
land under irrigation in the Imperial Valley 
in 1923 was idle. Practically all of the 
government reclamation projects are bank- 
rupt—liabilities rather than assets. The 
very principle of the conservation of nat- 
ural resources demands that we should not 
attempt to spend many millions for new 
reclamation projects until we need them. 
These lands cannot run away.” 

This is sense, as everyone knows who has 
regarded the subject. Yet you may be sure 
that the Government will not proceed with 
the Boulder Dam adventure unless the 
plans provide for more reclamation. Why 
should it? Private enterprise, under gov- 
ernment supervision, stands ready to build 
the dam for all purposes of flood control and 
power. It has offered to do it. 

The passion to act upon exploitable land, 
now supported by the demand for hydro- 
electric power, has literally nowhere to stop. 
No potentiality but has been explored and 
marked. Somebody’s sign is on it. Here- 
after it will be increasingly difficult to pro- 
tect the reservoir and dam sites in the 
national parks. Sherburne Lake in Glacier 
Park has been converted into a reservoir 
for the Federal reclamation project in the 
Milk River Valley. The Hetch-Hetchy, in 
Yosemite Park, has been delivered to San 
Francisco. 

Recently Montana took it into her head 
to dam Yellowstone Lake, which is the 
source of Yellowstone Park’s wonders and 
amazing beauty. Where its overflow drops 
into the cafion occurs one of Nature’s most 
thrilling episodes. Senator Walsh intro- 
duced and resolutely urged a bill permit- 
ting Yellowstone Lake to be dammed. At 
the same time Idaho took it into her head 
to use certain lakes in the southwest part of 
Yellowstone Park as irrigation reservoirs; 
also it occurred to Idaho to drive a tunnel 
through the Continental Divide and take 


| water out of Yellowstone Lake. 


A mighty protest was heard in the East. 
The people of Montana and Idaho, speak- 
ing through their representatives in Con- 
gress and through their newspapers, took 
this protest badly. Representative Smith 
said: “It is just a question whether Con- 
gress is willing to allow the farmers living 
in Eastern Idaho to build reservoirs at their 
own expense to save for irrigation purposes 
the snow and rain which God Almighty 
sends for all of us, or whether a few splendid 


-weakness of rational conclusions. 
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but overly esthetic people who live in lux- 
ury in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
other Eastern cities are permitted to make 
it impossible by defeating this legislation 
for these hardy pioneers who are reclaiming 
the desert to have $10,000,000 or $15,000,- 
000 of crops each year.”’ 

The Montana people were less emotional, 
but very determined. First they said the 
purpose was to control the flood of the Yel- 
lowstone River and irrigate 700,000 acres 
of land; also they said that controlling the 
flood of the Yellowstone River in this way 
would mitigate the annual flood in the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi. The jealous Yellow- 
stone Park people proved that the flood 
they were talking about came out of the 
Big Horn drainage basin. Damming Yel- 
lowstone Lake would not touch it. After 
that the Montana people stopped talking 
about flood control, but kept pressing their 
bill for a dam in the interest of irrigation 
and power. The dam, they said, would not 
injure the lake or starve the falls; it would 
be at last only a little weir dam to keep 
the lake six feet above its mean low level. 
But the Yellowstone Park people proved 
that even this would starve the falls two 
years in seven, according to the records. 
And as for an undertaking beforehand not 
to mar the scenery for the benefit of irri- 
gation, they knew what that was worth. 
Anyone who didn’t know might go and 
look at what was left of the beautiful Jack- 
son Lake that lies in the national forest 
reserve southwest of Yellowstone Park. 
The scenery there was not going to be 
touched. All they would do would be to 
keep Jackson Lake a few feet above its 
mean low level in order to conserve water 
for the Federal reclamation project at 
Minidoka. But now in the springtime Jack- 
son Lake is backed up so high that part of 
the surrounding forest is flooded; in the 
summertime, with the farmers down at 
Minidoka calling for water, its level falls 
until you see baked mud flats littered with 
the gray bodies of drowned trees. It is a 
ghastly view. 

In 1919 the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Houston, stopped to look at the Yellow- 
stone situation. He said: ‘‘Only one-half 
the arable land is cultivated. Only 12 per 
cent of that is properly farmed to pay. Be- 
fore we destroy our scenic glories, which 
cannot be replaced, let us do better with 
what we have.”’ 


Obvious Conclusions 


That made no sense to the Yellowstone 
Valley Irrigation Association, nor to Sena- 
tor Walsh, who continued to press his bill 
authorizing the State of Montana to dam 
the lake; and when the bill did not pass, 
the Livingston Enterprise, that had said 
Livingston should be a town of 50,000 when 
the lake was dammed and 700,000 acres of 
land had been irrigated between where 
Montana ends and where it begins, declared 
in its headline: “‘ Provincial East, Knowing 
Nothing of God, Passes Judgment on His 
Country.’ They have not given it up. 
They probably never will. 

Certain rational conclusions as to Fed- 
eral reclamation are obvious—too obvious 
perhaps. This new dependent state created 
unawares by irrigation is like any other 
state. It consists of people. Hence the 
They 
avoid the human case. Combine the mis- 
takes of bureaucratic enterprise with the 
hopes and errors of trustful, imaginative, 
inexperienced settlers solicited by govern- 
ment publicity to buy the land and you 
would know beforehand what to expect. 
But when that which you would expect has 
happened there seems no way in which the 
Government can act without scandal. It is 
not possible by any general act to separate 
those settlers who are really injured from 
those who only think they are. A govern- 
ment from its nature must act in general. 
Its moral responsibilities in this situation 
are particular. 
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City and Kingdom rose and fell, in clamor 
and strife and fire— 

Assyria, Persia, Hellas, Ur, Nineveh, Sidon, 

yre— 

Till with the legion’s ordered march the Ro- 
man Eagles came, 

Till Gaul and Egypt bowed in fear before the 
Roman name. 

But the gods of day were waxing weak and 
the light was waning low, 

And boldly up and down through the earth did 
the lords of evil go 

With lust and rapine and cruelty, and the 
world was ordered so. 


Sudden and awful Whisper spread over the 
voiceless sky, 

And through the temples of Dagon rang an ex- 
ceeding dreadful cry, 

And fear was on Baal and Ishtar, and they 
fled through the dark afar, 

For out of the East there rose and grew a won- 
der, a light, a star, 

A wonder, a light, a star where lay the Infant 
of Mystery, 

He who should bruise the Serpent’s head be- 
fore He died on the tree, 

Whose voice shall sound fill the end of time 
though His face we may not see. 


There is no truce yet in the war of the gods, the 
powers of wrong live on, 

The Master of Evil still has sway, though the 
old dark gods be gone; 

But a new White God endures that war, whose 
sword is sharp for the fray, 

And you shall come to his standard’s foot and 
no one shall say you nay, 

For here is a Captain who recks not of words, 
so be it you serve aright; 

With honor and valor for shield and sword you 
shall scatter the gods of night, 

And in glory and hope shall you find reward 
when victory comes with light. 

—Wilfred Bovey. 


In Reply 


AM content thus in your thoughts 
Sometimes an hour to live. 

I am content if through your dreams— 
So fair, so fugitive— 


I sometimes pass as longings pass 
That cannot be fulfilled; 

As visions pass, of youth, of love— 
As songs pass and are stilled. 


NIE 


I am content only to be 
A shadow swept between 
The instants of your life—a strange 
Dim figure, dimly seen. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


The Lake in the Hills 


AG TTLE lake waits blue for me, 

A little trail winds high; 

There will be treasures new for me 
Beneath a new-lit sky. 


A little lake sings low for me; 
Its lullaby will bless, 

And water lilies grow for me 
In drowsy loveliness. 


O mountain tops, that will for me 
Wait cool, I’ll come where you 

Hold in your fingers still for me 
A little lake of blue! 


—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


Somewhere 


(MAAS S a peak that beckons, a port 
hat calls, 
A lake that lures and a sea that thralls, 
And I want to get out of my own four 
walls 
And beat it away to Somewhere! 


There’s a sun that shimmers, a breeze 
that croons 
Of fronded palm trees and blue lagoons. 
And the drowsy glamour of tropic noons 
Is drifting to me from Somewhere! 


Afar from politics, crimes and courts, 

From business troubles and stock reports, 

On sun-drenched beaches my fancy sports 
Or treks on the trail to Somewhere! 


And I think, “I’m weary of stress and 
strife, 

Where work and worry and noise are rife, 
And I want a taste of the wanderer’s life 
Along on the trail to Somewhere!’’ 
But what's the use? I may dream of 

ight 
To lands of wonder and rich delight, 
But the ties that bind me will hold me 
tight 
And I never shall get to Somewhere! 
—Berton Braley. 
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afternoon or a cousin to run an errand— 
they were always able to pick out the right 
one to do the job. They had a rarer gift 
than I realized at the time. 

Since the war I have had occasion to 
look about for prosperous little businesses 
that were desperately in need of larger 
quarters and move them into great big 
plants originally designed for something 
else, but abandoned, cheap and convertible 
to new uses. Some of these big plants were 
abandoned after their war work was done. 
Quite a number of them were leaning 
heavily against banks that wanted to get 
their money out of them. 

It doesn’t always happen that the owner 
of a prosperous small plant realizes his 
opportunity for national distribution. He 
may be a timid sort of person. If so, it 
would be up to me to use my own judgment 
in enlarging his scale of operations. That 
would inevitably mean financing him. If 
he didn’t care to undertake such responsi- 
bility, then I had to make it my own 
promotion and borrow the money myself, 
but continue to work with him. He would 
supply the ability and I would supply the 
confidence in that ability. It is an amusing 
combination, viewed from the outside, but 
it works well in practice. 

In recent years most of my operations 
have been thrust upon me. I no longer go 
out looking for something to promote. 
Bankers are as human as the rest of us and 
have built up a very complimentary tra- 
dition about me; namely, that I can’t fail. 
I hope they are right. I don’t know every- 
thing about industry, but most problems 
have a peculiar way of working back to 
human relations as a basis. 

By the way, this recalls the most notable 
and biggest failure of my career. The story 


will make a fitting close, because in this 
highly personal narrative I have followed 
the advice of my banker friend and tossed 
modesty to the winds. 

I had obtained ratification of a plan for 
consolidation of three small industries, a 
new trade-mark, a national advertising 
campaign and national distribution. The 
head of this new corporation came to the 
bank with me to sign a note for one 
hundred thousand dollars. The banker was 
delighted with the whole plan and eager to 
see the new business launched under such 
auspicious conditions. He was a large, 
scowling, nervous man who habitually 
overworked, and it was affecting his general 
health. 

The manufacturer was rather nervous, 
too, that day, because he had never be- 
fore signed a note for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He squirmed around in his 
chair, picked up the morning paper and 
tried to read it while the banker collected 
the necessary documents. Finally he folded 
up the paper and absent-mindedly tucked it 
into his coat pocket. 

“That’s my paper,” the banker said, 
catching a glimpse of this thoughtless 
maneuver. ‘‘Someone’s always walking off 
with my paper. I haven’t read that paper 
yet. Put it back on the desk.” 

Well, gentlemen, that blew up the deal. 
I never did get them together again. I 
might add for the benefit of any of you who 
are contemplating careers as promoters 
that if such an outcome for three months of 
hard work wouldn’t make you laugh you 
haven’t quite got the sturdy sense of humor 
necessary for the business. Every pro- 
moter falls down now and then. Something 
just about like that newspaper incident is 
usually the cause. 
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STATIONS 
WITH THE C APE. X VERNER IAL > 


Greater range, big- 
ger volume, finer 
selectivity, less in- 
terference. Lasts 
forever. The one 
big advance yet 
made in tuning. 
_ Ratio 12 to 1. 


Quickly applied to 


The Apex 
Super Five 


is a tuned radio 
frequency receiver 
of the highest type. 
Built into a highly 
finished walnut 
cabinet — complete 
with Jones Multiple 


any shaft. Battery a ie 
settings highly go 
eel ara ae plated. List price 


$95.00 complete. 


If unableto obtain from 
dealer, enclose 


$2.00 for 
Royal Brass 
Finish. 

$2.50 for 
Satin 


Silver 
Finish. 


Apex Electric Mie. Gai 
1414 West 59th Street . 


Chicago 


GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


BRAND NEW 


POWER 


$9.85 


POSTPAID 


Genuine German War 
Glasses purchased at 
exceptionally advan- 
tageous rates of ex- 
change and manufac- 
tured by most prominent German optical factories. 
Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m.m. 
objective. Dust and moisture proof, Pupillary ad- 
justment. Built regardless of cost according to 
strictest military standards. All glasses guaranteed 
in perfect condition, 
Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or money- 
order with guarantee of full cash refund for any 
glasses returned. 
Order Your Field Glasses Today 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
93 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


START EASILY BELOW ZERO 


The winter starting problem is solved. A hundred thou- 
sand autoists have proved for three years you can start your 
car in a minute on the coldest winter day by installing a 
POMEROY ELECTRIC PRIMER. Equal summer value. 


Made for all cars. No 
drilling. Passed by 
National Board of Un- 
derwriters. Guaranteed 
for life of car, Sold by 
jobbers, dealers and 
special repre- 
sentatives. If 
not stocked in 
your locality 
send $3.75 
and name 
and year of your 
car for one postpaid, 
Literature free, 


ig w, rk, Iput 
eo epee po in in the 


bie ee ob OF any any POMEROY 
Yours for easy starting ELECTRIC 
Tu Neat PEP, PRIMER 


Salesmen—Write immediately for our ra cooperative sales plan. 
Hundreds of men are now making a big weekly profit. Territory 
available for 250 additional men. 

Ren Oy BanolyS Service, Inc., Mfrs. 
Dept. A Rochester, N. Y. 


P ATENTS  B00KLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


_| WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644GSt., Washington, D.C, 
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| RECORD KEEPING | 
EQUI 
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The Books 
You Need Are Here 


To meet your particular accounting 
problems, Kalamazoo has prepared a 
booklet describing improved record 
keeping equipment developed by 
years of contact with industries like 
your own. 


mses Sa 


LAMAZOD | 


4 
RECORD KEEPING 
EQUIPMENT FOR 


BANKS 


Each booklet deals with a special 
subject in a detailed, practical way. 
It gives you, in a form for ready 
reference, the complete facts about 
accounting equipment and _ loose- 
leaf systems that have proven their 
value in actual use. | 


RNS 1 bar: 


R 
Wil 
UIPMENT 


The booklet on your business con- 
tains information that will give you 
better records in a better form at a 
saving of many dollars. Indicate on 
the coupon the books you can use. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND (} 

ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 


Kerr) Rae 


Sen Ee 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me the booklets checked. 
(] General Catalog 
CJ] Insurance Accounting 
(J Bank Accounting 
[] Public Utility Accounting 


[] Catalogs That Sell 
(] Department Store Accounting 
( Transportation Accounting 


Attach to letter head and mail. 
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The trade association can perform use- 
fully and constructively, but not when its 
major effort is directed toward influencing 
legislation or devising means of getting the 
lion’s share of the business of the country 
for its particular line. The wisest trade 
associations are coming to this viewpoint. 
One of the most influential national organi- 
zations has for the past two years dropped 
all plans for instructing its members how 
they shall make more sales, and instead has 
conducted an intensive campaign looking 
toward the elimination of waste. 

“We have figured out,” the president of 
this association told me, “that more bank- 
ruptcies come about through overselling 
than underselling; and that the individual 
business man will always be energetic 
enough in the actual vending of his goods. 
What he needs is to be shown how he can 
economize. Elimination of waste automat- 
ically makes good business because the 
public can afford to buy merchandise on 
which the price is not inflated by useless 
expenses.” 

As an example he told of his experiences 
in connection with a wholesale firm in an 
Eastern state. It was an important firm, 
with more than a hundred employes, its 
salesmen covering half a dozen states and 
doing business with several thousand retail- 
ers, but for several years it had steadily lost 
money. Finally affairs came to the point 
where it was a case of getting extra capital or 
going into bankruptcy; a conference of the 
creditors was called and the president of the 
trade association was invited to be present. 

The managing director of the embar- 
rassed firm was an optimistic person who 
explained to the creditors that outside the 
detail of being unable to pay its debts the 
firm was on a splendid basis, because sales 
records were constantly being broken; with 
a hundred thousand dollars extra capital to 
be used for further expansion he was con- 
fident of spectacular success. This bright 
view of the situation fell flat because none 
of the creditors felt like putting up an extra 
hundred thousand dollars, and the manag- 
ing director confessed that he had no clear 
idea of where to look for such a sum. The 
books showed a large volume of sales each 
year, but also a large net loss; to continue 
the business seemed to promise further loss 
and consequently less salvage for the cred- 
itors. The president of the trade associa- 
tion was asked to give his opinion, and he 
answered that he would do so if he could be 
granted a few hours with the firm’s records. 
The meeting was adjourned until afternoon, 
at which time he pointed out what he 
thought was the trouble. 


Unsuspected Costs 


“T believe this firm has got into difficul- 
ties,” he said, ‘because it has been run on 
the idea that its sole function is to sell as 
much as possible, no matter what condi- 
tions may be. I find on the books more 
than four thousand accounts, and from 
those I have examined I judge that fully 
half the number represent loss instead of 
profit. Everywhere there is evidence of 
overselling. The firm’s salesmen are going 
into territory where the business is already 
covered by wholesalers in more convenient 
centers, and they are trying to make up for 
the handicap by go-getter methods. I see 
accounts on the books from villages so small 
that purchases cannot possibly amount to 
enough to warrant calls more than two or 
three times a year; and yet the salesmen 
have been calling every month, for fear, I 
suppose, that some competitor might get a 
five-dollar order in the meantime.” 

Someone asked the association president 
if he had any constructive plan by which 
the firm might be put on a more solid basis. 

“T have a plan,” he answered, “but it 
will take considerable courage to put it 
through. My advice would be to lop off at 
least half of the accounts on the books, 
dropping those where the evidence shows 
the business is forced, and be satisfied with 
what is left. It may be with all this over- 
selling eliminated expenses can be cut down 
to the point where there will be a little 
profit even on half the sales.” 


>. 


The optimistic managing d 
a loud protest at the idea of trying 
money in such a piking way. Hew 
expansion, for putting out more g 
for forcing business. Also for ane 
dred thousand dollars to put t 
into effect. The trade-associat 
interrupted his protests with a qu 

“Do you know,” he asked, “) 
it costs to fill and ship an avers 
in by one of your salesmen?” 

The managing director did not 
actly, but supposed it mus’ 
twenty-five or thirty cents. 

“Your estimate is not quite hig! 
the president answered. ‘“M 
ciation has recently gathered 
subject and we find in this li 
that the minimum cost of fill 
ping the simplest order is j 
dollars. This takes into acco 
tion from the time the postn 
letter into your office and the 
an acknowledgment dictated a 
all down the line to the tim 
shipping clerk turns the packe 
errand boy to carry to the paree 


Selling at a Loss 


“That two dollars is an exp 
can’t possibly get. around; 
you can minimize it is to get 
in larger quantities, becaus 


than a little one. 
that about half the orders sent 
traveling men are so small 
cost of filling eats up more 
profit. And you get so many 
orders because your traveling 
with instructions to pester an 
trade no matter what conditions 
getting will always produce 
because there is always a certal 
men who will weakly hand out 
so as to rid themselves of th 
the other hand there are busi 
usually the most important 
resent such tactics and refuse to 
ings with the firm that connives: 
“My remedy for all this would 
trying to do business in terri 
common sense shows some othet 
house can handle the trade mo 
ically, and to quit sending sale 
few days to villages where thereit 
business to warrant it. You caii| 
litely to the dealer who sates 
in little amounts that he can hi 
conditions if he will concentrate 
with one wholesale house. Nal 
will be glad to be the wholes 
choice, but in case he prefers s¢ 
tell him it is good economics any 
make it an object to those deale 
you the bulk of their business. 
the savings that accrue from) 
larger quantities and pass eacl 
amount to which he is entitled 
the year. If he is wise he willi 
the saving along to his own cus 
business all along the line will ht 
because the public will be ablet 
more for its money. I thinkt 
work. Anyhow it’s more gent 
smash sales resistance throug 
and lower prices than by forein 
men to go out and make holy 
themselves!” Si 
The trade-association presi 
was accepted and has worked 
The wholesale firm was saved 
ruptcy. With approximately h 
ber of accounts on its books? 
years regained nearly the old- 
of business and is earning reas0) 
We cannot claim to be the 
mier business nation if, wl 
chinery of efficiency, we cont 
more bankruptcies than other 
a way, big business itself is on! 
the past twenty-five years th 
a steady tendency in the Uni' 
change from small, individual 
terprises to great combinatio 
and talent. If big business can 
public as well or better than !! 
the pendulum will surely swift 


WHEN THE 


THE SATURDAY 


WAR GOD 


WALKS AGAIN 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ces emphasized the deep sinister 
roplanes invisibly maneuvering 
ight high above the dazzling 
ace of the slowly sinking para- 


id the brutes!’’ said the infan- 
nt to an artillery observation 
side. “‘That’s the eleventh I’ve 
ight since ten o’clock. We've 
ost every twenty minutes. And 
n doing it all over the posi- 
uch about us they don’t know. 
's another one, and another— 
m!” Through the local efful- 
be seen, distant along the ridge 
ear of it, a suddenly appearing 
iging stars that shed a similar 
ast white radiance. ‘‘Ah, here 
achines, thank heaven!’’ The 
aplanes overhead was percepti- 
2d, was mingled with sharp and 
-apid tiny hammerings—passed 
y, their origins still invisible, 
ance. The parachute flares be- 
+o diminish in their brilliance. 
d themselves out, sank, mere 
its, to the ground. The black 
‘more swallowed up the thou- 
ing men. 
’ said the infantry lieutenant 
atively, as the last sound of 
died away. 
by haven’t done all the devilish- 
\s expected of them anyway,” 
he gunner with philosophy. 
m no bombing of capitals, as all 
ers predicted there would be.”’ 
enough,” replied the infan- 
ly. “Both sides can bomb 
d both sides know it.” He 
mswer a sergeant major who 
{ of the night, electric flash light 
‘Good! Man the machine-gun 
‘hat the men get a meal. Stand 


‘ant major saluted, vanished 
he blackness. The two officers 
anding on the brink of the 


hear finished?’’ queried the 


guarter of an hour and we’re 
yboay. And Lord help him!”’’ 
(d help him!” agreed the artil- 
“The whole countryside back 
¢s thick with guns. Our friend 
's going to get a surprise if he 
l2ring into this. Under our fire 
4a a couple of days to get his 
Iry into position. I don’t see 
ipossibly attack tomorrow, do 


e to stand to and the utmost 
'm dawn on,” replied the in- 
. ‘The staff expect something— 
ave in force perhaps.” 
ter both officers stood side by 
re step of the trench, looking 
‘escending bare slope that was 
od, Plain of all obstacle, in the 
tf light from the eastern hori- 

to them, against a traverse, 
I artillery observation officer’s 
ii testing communication to 
t by voice and buzzer. Against 
liverse a corporal sat stolidly 
yr a large horn. All along the 
Cie to the limits of visibility, 
i line of men in shrapnel hel- 
rsks bulky on their chests, who 
t'with rifles in their hands, or 
selves in significant attitudes 
tie-gun embrasures. The ridge 

t flame forth death from end to 
n's the enemy should show him- 
was yet invisible. The ridge 
‘found silence. The sky lost its 
ame translucent. 
from behind, came a rapid 
n tiplying, intermerging, fever- 
jjied small detonations. The 
Sin the fire step switched round 

ae greenish sky, beyond the 
tte of the ridge above them, 
.otted with little black points 
*¢nto dark smoke balls as they 
tim, that were incessantly re- 
'’ greater numbers along a belt 
to stretch from horizon to 


raft!” exclaimed the gunner. 
rs whipped out their field 


“Yes, there they are!” said the infantry 
lieutenant, his binoculars to his eyes. 
“Swarms of ’em! Big bombers!”’ 

“Looks to me as though they were over 
our heavy-gun positions; but I don’t hear 
any bombs.”’ 


They listened. The thudding, heavily | 


rumbling concussion of exploding bombs 
was happily absent. There was only the 
excited rapid detonations of the light anti- 
aircraft guns and the dull petty popping of 
myriads of shells bursting without cessa- 
tion across the sky. Apparently among 
those shells, squadrons of immensely high 
aéroplanes wheeled like gnats. 

The subaltern turned for a glance at the 
air in the direction of the enemy. He ut- 
tered a sharp ejaculation. 

“Good Lord! Look! There they come— 
more of ’em—hundreds of ’em!”’ 

That now luminous greenish zenith 
which was flecked with fragments of cloud 
taking color from a_yet unseen sun was in 
fact populous with a host of tiny machines 
that every now and then gleamed in reflec- 
tion of the sunshine already suffusing those 
upper altitudes. They came swiftly, in 
swarms. The coalesced deep drone of their 
engines filled the air. 

“By Jove!’’ The infantry subaltern’s 
exclamation came on a note of awe. ‘‘He 


must have concentrated every machine | 


he’s got!” 

“Looks like it,’’ agreed the artillery of- 
ficer, watching them through his glasses. 
“Impossible to count ’em. Where the 
devil are our chaps, I wonder?’’ He swung 
his glasses round to the sky behind the 
ridge. It was now streaked with long 
wreaths of laziiy drifting smoke, and multi- 
tudinously dotted still with ever new shell 
bursts from, it seemed, every antiaircraft 
gun in the army. ‘Ah, there they are! 
Regular dog fight going on up there!”’ 

The swarm of aéroplanes was in fact 
eddying here and there in wide circles of 
movement, like gnats in commotion. And 
every now and then a gnat dropped down- 
ward, came hurtling toward the earth, 
every moment larger, more distinct, till the 
flames licking vertically upward from its 
wings were plainly visible, till it dropped 
sickeningly out of sight behind the sil- 
houette of the ridge. 

“But they haven’t a chance against such 
a crowd as that!” 

The swarm that had come up from the 
direction of the enemy had now passed 
overhead, joined the wheeling, maneuver- 
ing throng of gnats in the sky behind the 
ridge. 

“Where’s he getting them all from, I 
wonder?’’ said the infantryman. “‘Wecould 
have bombed his aérodromes if we knew he 
was preparing this concentration.” 

““Y ou’re thinking in terms of the last war, 
my son,” replied the gunner. ‘Close-up 
aérodromes sandwiched between a casualty- 
clearing station and an ammunition dump. 
There was never any need for it with ma- 
chines flying at a hundred miles an hour. 
Those fellows started two or three hours 
ago from a fan of bases hundreds of miles 
behind his frontiers, and now, as you say, 
they’re concentrating on us every machine 
they’ve got—and we’re putting up against 
them, glory be to the god of water-tight 
compartments, the squadrons attached to 
this particular army. Even if we’ve sent 
out a general S O S, it will be an hour or so 
before the air squadrons of the other armies 
can come into action. A nice example of 
the doctrine of the selected moment any- 
way. We couldn’t keep all our machines 


in the air waiting for his particular zero | 


hour.” 


“Some of them are going back, thank the | 


Lord!” observed the infantryman fervently. 
“Look! Squadrons of ’em!”’ 


Flights of those high-up gnats were in | 
fact passing swiftly across the sky in a re- | 


verse direction. 

“Going back for more bombs to tem- 
porary aérodromes prepared for ’em twenty 
or thirty miles back,’ said the gunner. 
“You'll see ’em again in less than an hour.” 

“Bombs?” The infantryman repeated 


the word with a nervous incredulity. ‘‘But | 


I haven’t heard a single bomb explosion!”’ 


“No,” agreed the gunner grimly. “But | 


listen to that!” The rapid detonations of 
the antiaircraft guns had perceptibly di- 
minished. ‘‘Half those guns have ceased 
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Will your car do this ? 


SPEED 
PER HOUR 


With With 


Two Wheel Four Wheel 
Brakes SE Ente le, Brakes 
= oi 1Smiles Sammi nT 
2DD miles’ 45Ean 


If---! 


HEN a boy darts around a corner 

directly in your path. Whenanother 
motorist cuts across your bows—all the 
skill and caution in the world won't avert 
an accident. There’s only your brakes be- 
tween you and trouble. If these brakes go 
back on you--! IF! 


One out of every four motorists you mect 
is driving with his brakes in dangerously 
poor condition. How about your own? 
Are you sure they are 100% efficient or will 
you know they are not—after the smash-up? 


What's the use of taking a chance? Have 
your brakes inspected every 500 or 1000 
miles by your garage man. It is the only 
way to play safe. 


If you have your brake renewals done at a 
‘Thermoid”’ garage you are making assur- 
ance doubly sure. The Thermoid-lined 
brake is the brake which grips at a touch 
on the pedal. The brake that requires 
fewer adjustments. The brake that is 100% 
dependable. Make the nearest Thermoid 
garage man your ‘‘brake doctor’’ and con- 
sult him regularly. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY. 


Factories and Main Offices 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Makers of Rexoid Transmission Lining, iY 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints é 
and Mechanical Rubber Goods 


nermo, 


Hydraulic Compressed 


Brake Lining 
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Look for this 
sign for the 
best brake 
lining service. 
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Mere than 3300 tourists during 1924 took advantage of the 
“Cunard Vacation Specials”—initiated last season—and traveled 
to and from Europe in our appropriately rearranged and specially 
reserved Third Cabin accommodations, 


As a result a vast. number of spontaneous appreciative letters 
reached us and we decided to offer three cash prizes of 


the total value of $600. — for the three best 
narratives describing these European trips. 


These three stories are now published in booklet form 
and will be mailed free to allinterested in similar tours. 


In establishing the 


Cunard Vacation Specials 


our aim was to afford Teachers, Students, College men and women, 
Professional people and kindred Tourists an opportunity of visit- 
ing Europe comfortably and in seemly and congenial company, 
at the lowest possible cost. 


The same travel facilities, but in a 
more extended form, will be available on Cunard 
Liners during 1925. The accommodations offered include 
comfortable, well-ventilated private staterooms for two or three 
persons; many baths; large dining halls; lounges and libraries; 
plenty of deck space for exercise and recreation; excellent and 


abundant menus. 


Big Value For Your Vacation Money ! 
$162.—up 


is the rate for the round-trip transatlantic fare. 


$230.—up 
will pay for an all-inclusive tour to Paris and London, then to 
Liverpool or Southampton; duration about three weeks. 
Large selection of other itineraries varying in rate and time 
necessary. 
Reservations may be made now. 


For full information and sailing schedules apply 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR. 


STEAM SHIP LINES 


NEW YORK 


25 Broadway or Branches and Agencies 
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EVENING POST 


You don’t imagine ‘all those fellows 
are out for an early morning joy ride, do 
you? There are other sorts of bombs than 


high-explosive ones.” 


“Gas!”’ exclaimed the infantryman. 


The gunner nodded. He was a gunner: 


with a professionally trained imagination. 

“‘Gas; and if I’m not mistaken, the big- 
gest concentration that has ever been put 
onto a battlefield. There are at least five 
hundred bombers up there. They can each 
carry a ton of gas-producing bombs, per- 
haps more. Give ’em two journeys each— 
that’s a thousand tons of gas; and believe 
me, my son, a thousand tons of gas was 
never thrown onto a limited battlefield like 
this in so short a time. No possible con- 
centration of artillery could do it—guns 
waste seven-eighths of their potentiality on 
the weight of the shells. And it would flood 
the whole area. They’re not worrying about 
us for the moment; they are drenching our 
gun positions from end to end,” 

“Still, you chaps can fight your guns in 
gas masks, can’t you?” 

The gunner pressed his lips together. He 
looked haggard in a sudden anxiety. 

“If the gas masks are efficient.. Let’s 
hope they’re not using any new stuff we 
haven’t provided for.’’ He turned to his 
telephonists, crouched against the traverse. 
““Get onto the battery.” 

He waited a moment or two. The tele- 
phonist called up to him, “‘No answer, sir.” 
“Try the buzzer,’’ ordered the officer. 

Again there was a pause—in which the 
infantry subaltern switched his glasses to 
yet another dense flight of aéroplanes speed- 
ing across a sky now yellowed by the emerg- 
ing sun—and then again the telephonist 
reported, ‘‘No answer, sir!” ; 

“Good God!’ exclaimed the gunner. 
“They can’t be out of ac ou 

His last word was swallowed up by sud- 
den raucous hootings, long and loud, all 
along the trench front. The corporal sit- 
ting in charge of the great horn struck the 
plunger of his instrument at the first sound, 
added its deafening clamor to the din. It 
was the gas alarm. 

In an instant every man had slid his hel- 
met onto his arm by its strap, whipped his 
respirator over his head, adjusted it, re- 
placed his helmet. The trench was suddenly 
inhabited by strange beings, grotesque, 
unhuman in their facelessness. 

Thesubaltern cursed within the imprison- 
ment of his mask. Even with long training, 
there is nothing so repugnant to the soldier 
as the donning of this shrouding hood, 
where, his nose held in tight clips, he can 
only breathe—and that no longer with full 
lungs—through his mouth. He feels iso- 
lated, shut away from his fellows. His po- 
tentialities for action are terribly cramped, 
diminished. Orders are transmitted with 
difficulty. There can be no bite of food 
until the invisible danger is over and the 
mask removed—who knows how many 
hours hence? The subaltern turned to the 
gunner, put his head close to the other’s, 
shouted, ‘‘ Well, we’ll give his infantry hell, 
anyway, when they come up that slope. 
They’ll have to wear their masks too.” 

But the gunner took no heed of him. He 
leaped down to his signalers at their in- 
struments, began furiously to tap the key 
of the buzzer. The subaltern saw him order 
one of his men to follow the telephone line 
back. Possibly there wasafault. If not 
But no, that possibility could not be con- 
sidered; the whole defense was relying on 
those massed guns. 

The subaltern’s attention was suddenly 
diverted. From the bare slope below him 
came a reiterated series of dull thuds. He 
swung round, saw through his mica eye- 
pieces a long wall of smoke shoot upward. 
Overhead half a dozen aéroplanes were flying 
at tremendous speed parallel to the trench 
front. Objects were dropping from them— 
objects that when they touched earth be- 
came immediately an upward-bellying 
cloud. Smoke bombs! A smoke barrage! 
They were coming then! He jumped up 
on the parapet, glanced along the stretch of 
trench assigned to him, saw that every man 
was alert at his post. Then he jumped down 
again to the fire step, stood, with only his 
head exposed, watching, waiting. At any 
moment now would come the storm of shells 
which would herald the attack. 

But it did not come. Not a gun spoke 
from the direction of the enemy. Behind 
him the detonations of the antiaircraft bat- 
teries had practically ceased—came only in 
weak and spasmodic bursts. The silence 
was uncanny. Right along the front, bar- 
ring vision, was the dense screen of smoke. 
What was preparing behind it? 


. terrific explosion shot suddenly : 


other moment he saw—the nog 


January 


In that smoke cloud, or in 


a sheet of dull-red flame and 
fragments. One of their land y 
what was it that had touched it 


emerged from the smoke in swift 
tank after tank in line. Now! 
for the appalling crash of their o 
barrage for which every observa 
on the front must instantly h 
There was none. The lack of 
turn. Only, after an intery; 
cally, there was, far back, the 
and almost simultaneously a 
now here, now there, along the f, 
those swiftly approaching 
monsters. The artillery defen 
lyzed! The trench line defenc 
vomited from all its length 
shower of trench-mortar bo 
ploded virulently around, in 
even on the upward-rushing 
emerged endlessly out of the 
They were firing, those ta 
their guns spitting without cess 
of a larger caliber than mere ma 
firing small shells. Their misgi 
past him, exploded with an a) 
harmlessness on the parados. 
The nearest of the monsters 
quite close, to climb the p 
crumbled under it. It was n 
guns; it was spraying out sor 
through nozzles like the n 
hoses that traversed an are, | 
touched. ‘What was the matte 
Why was the trench silent? He) 
grasping for support at earth the 
between his fingers. His sig 
He faintly saw a line of tanks 
the trench, climbing up out of 
up to the summit of the ridg 
half vision of a second line of 
diately behind them—hug 
bigger than he had ever kno 
be—then blackness. ; 
Back two or three miles at 
of that ridge, the officer comn 
tion of the defending tanks h 
of the farmhouse which was h 
first hooting of the horns. A 
couth monsters was drawn 
chard, and their crews were sq 
them, one man on the h 


with the overnight corps order to 
for action at 3:45; but at he 
warning of the horns they a 
more than routine rapidity 


zle elevated almost to the ve 
thing fell with a long swishing 
thud. He did not stop to ase 
was. He dashed up to the comm 
pulled himself through its open 
“ Allaboard, sir,” saida sergeant 
within. wats 
He pulled the heavy steel door 
slam, locked it fast with a turn! 
Inside was a gloomy half light th! 
through thick narrow prisms of g} 
electric lamps jumped into rad 
officer glanced round at | 
by the central engines, racing 
their clutches out, at the gunnel 
bicycle seats against th 
weapons, at the wireless op 
with the headpieces over his 
driver and the subordinate of 
manding the tank itself sitting 
the three elevated seats in thet 
towerlike space forward. _ 
“All present, sir,”’ reported tht 
“Gas alarm on.” . | 
The officer nodded. It meal 
vents were closed, the cylinder 
pressed oxygen functioning. Th 
of the newest pattern—gas-tight’ 
precautions were taken. He tut 
wireless operator. 1,3 
“Get onto the other tanks. | 
they are ready.” — : 
There was a crackle of tiny 
on the miniature operating b0 
man manipulated switches and# 
“All O. K., sir,’’ he reported, 
ment. =| 
“SPicks ups O sm ordered 
“Report ready for action.” | 
“Report acknowledged, ‘sit,’ 
reply a minute later. “‘Standby 
The officer clambered up inv 
seat, left vacant for him, by the™ 
(Continued on Page 13 
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tinued from Page 134) 
| That officer, a pleasant-faced, 
g lad, grinned nervously at him, 
je emotion of imminent action 
time. The O. C. section gave 
word. He could sympathize 
‘ior’s feelings. At the very end 
also had taken a tank into ac- 
first time—one of the slow old 
couldn’t do more than eight 
ur on the flat. This machine 
enty over almost anything, was 
e. He wondered whether battle 
3 terrible now as it had been 
ald not well be worse. He had 
: erews to go mad under the 
yse old days. He wondered also 
ordeal would start—glanced at 
the instrument board in front 
narked 3:50. 
ose thick steel walls only the 
t outside sounds could pene- 
engines, their capacity to start 
tested, were now shut off—it 
| and against orders to burn 
scessarily. It occurred to him 
it he ought, however faintly, to 
onations of that adjacent anti- 
if it were still firing. There was 
.of it. Outside, in the orchard, 
ctions of the tree trunks were 
in a creeping grayish mist that 
spread. 
hat, sir?’’ asked his subaltern, 
it through the narrow thick 
view slits. “‘There wasn’t any 
' got aboard.” 


| 


the tank. A gas bomb from 

? He half twisted in his seat, 

to the wireless operator: 

, 6 to go up to the antiaircraft 

her side of the hedge and report 

ning.” 

hrough the side slits he saw a 

ttish exhaust gases spurt sud- 

minder the tank farthest away, 

ess belt of the caterpillar track 

ove, saw the monster crawl 
e line, twist off at an angle, 

trough the hedge, stop. Almost 

Operator reported: 

ports A. A. gun out of action, 

{ssed.”’ 

n commander pressed his lips 

> pondered for a moment. 

|m crew were wearing masks,” 

aly. 

etor transmitted the question. 

P Ta almost immediately: 


h section commander pressed his 
c. His face set hard over 

hidid not communicate. 

(6 to resume station,” was his 

nt. 

ubaltern in command of the 

din listening. 

We Wearing gas masks, sir!’’ he 

‘Deen ——?”’ 

ip commander silenced him 


bichey did not have time to ad- 
lasks,” he said, with a harsh 
ne. “Anyway, we’re gas-tight 


sreed the lad, forcing his nerv- 
a ttle. ‘‘We’re the one effective 


i had been switched off again 
e, and they sat in the gloom of 
viting. Not a sound came to 
é Nothing happened 
be of their eye slits. Only 
ig grayish mist thinned and 
t it Was apparently quite dissi- 
eee trunks of the orchard were 
sible to their bases. Within 
b pa sound was the faint hiss 
a fully controlled oxygen cylin- 
a)enewing the atmosphere they 
|e wireless operator was fidget- 
is adgets. 
' S O S’s coming through, 
eHted suddenly. ‘Mass attack 
a<s on front line.” 
ttn commander stared at the 
en jerked his head forward, 
i all his faculties, all his old 
war revived in him. Where 
ler of the artillery barrage of 
se} Motionless as they were, it 
b plainly audible. The tank 
€ulvering with the concussions 
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of thousands of guns firing at their maxi- 
mum. There was not a sound. He put his 
ear in contact with the metal wall. Noth- 
ing! Yes, he caught the concussions of dis- 
tant small-caliber, quick-firing artillery— 
the enemy’s certainly; they had the double 
beat of guns pointing toward one—tank 
guns, probably. But the barrage—what 
had happened to the barrage? That silence 
was uncanny, sinister. He visualized the 
mass of battery positions his tanks had 
passed through the night before, remem- 
bered that there was an eight-inch-howitzer 
battery just at the other side of the farm- 
house. Why was that not firing? They 
waited in a silence of the dead. 

“S O §8’s still coming through, sir,’’ re- 
ported the wireless operator. ‘‘They seem 
to be having a messy time up there.” 

The section commander answered noth- 
ing. His attention was suddenly attracted 
by a motor bicycle coming at breakneck 
speed along the road to the farmhouse. Its 
rider was shrouded in a gas mask. He 
jumped off his machine, commenced to run 
clumsily through the orchard toward them. 
But before he had run a dozen yards his 
hands went up to his throat, clawed, shot 
out in a double gripe at that clear air, as 
though it were unbreathable. He pitched 
headlong, lay still. 

The section commander heard low ex- 
clamations of horror from the gunners at 
the sighting slits behind him, heard the 
wag of the crew say, ‘‘Who’s for opening 


the windows, boys, and getting a breath of | 


fresh air?’’ The facetiousness, grim though 
it was, relieved the strain. Just as well, 
perhaps, that the men should know that 
the apparently normal air outside was poi- 
soned. They’d fight the tank to the last— 
when the moment came. 

The wireless operator spoke again: 

“S OS from Tenth Division to all 
tanks, sir—go forward at once.” 

The section commander grunted. The 
Tenth Division was away to their right. 

“We're corps troops—can’t take division 
orders. Get onto corps H. Q.”’ 

There was a moment or two of silence. 

“Can’t get communication with corps 
HQ sire, 

“Try army.” 

Again a silence. 

“‘Can’t get army, sir—no reply. Can’t 
hear ’em talking, sir, to anyone.” 

The section commander swore under his 
breath. What was happening? A sense of 
immense disaster, out of vision beyond 
those confining steel walls, in that uncanny 
silence—no, not quite silence; he could 
faintly hear the quick discharges of small- 
caliber artillery—gripped him, held him 
awed. The wireless operator spoke sud- 
denly, excitement in his voice: 

“From tank H. Q., sir, to all tanks: Go 
forward at once, sections independently, 
unless under control of superior officer. 
Engage enemy tanks wherever found. 
Fight to the last.” 


The section commander’s voice came | 


quick, hard-toned, in answer: 

“Signal to section: Advance in echelon 
of tank intervals on command tank. For- 
ward!” 

He made a gesture to the subaltern at his 


side. The driver, on the third seat, started | 


his engines with a roaring whir that intensi- 
fied suddenly to a deafening clamor within 
that confined metal space as he slipped in 
his clutch. The endless caterpillar tracks 
commenced to move. The near-by tree 
trunks in the orchard slid back behind 
them. A small one stood directly ahead. 
They did not divert for it. It bent, snapped 
in front of them as they touched it. The 
tank went over it as though it were a 
feather. The section commander glanced 
round through the side slits. The other 
tanks were pulling out after him, in echelon 
behind one another. All were now in mo- 
tion. He signaled—verbal orders were now 
impossible in the ear-shattering noise that 
filled the tank—‘‘Full speed ahead!” A 
brick wall in front of them went down as 
though it were made of dust. The tank’s 
nose dipped in a sickening vertical drop 
to a sunken road, jerked up again, with 
a jar_and jolt and a fierce acceleration of 
its machinery, as it clambered up the bank 
and fell with a crash to level keel. 

Ahead was a large field of standing wheat. 
In that field was a line of heavy guns, their 
muzzles pointing toward the enemy. They 
were silent. As the tank drew near, the 
section commander saw their crews—lying 
motionless, gas masks on. A wreath or 
two of the grayish mist was still drifting 
over them. The tanks passed through the 
battery, between the intervals of the guns. 
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The wheat field dipped to a hedge and a 
green hollow. In that hollow was infantry 
in formation, lying down. Reserves waiting 
for the order to go forward. For a moment 
the section commander thought of altering 
course to a flank to avoid them. Then he 
saw that in all that mass of prone men no 
one moved. He set his jaw grimly, let the 
tank roll on. So far as he could see, to right 
and left of him, there was nothing in move- 
ment on that battlefield—yes, far away to 
his right, another section. of tanks, recog- 
nizable as their own, was likewise going 
forward. 

They went on, over all obstacles, at a 
pace that was twenty miles an hour where 
there was a clear run. The tank lurched 
and swayed, lifted and pitched, now on its 
head, now on its tail—crashed and wal- 
lowed, like a small ship in a hurricane. The 
heat inside became furnacelike. And wher- 
ever they saw men, those men were dead. 
The tank smashed its way through a cop- 
pice of saplings where field kitchens smoked 
with no one to attend them, plunged through 
a brook over which the grayish mist lay 
like steam, emerged to an upward-stretching 
slope of clear country. 

The section commander’s eye was caught 
by a first sign of life in this death-stricken 
land. Distant perhaps a mile, to his left 
front, a field battery on a high knoll, half 
protected by a group of trees, was in furi- 
ous action. Its detonations were quite in- 
audible, but.the twinkling gun flashes were 
plainly to be seen despite the now full 
though horizontal sunshine. Doubtless, by 
its lofty position, it had escaped the heavy 
low-lying gas that flooded the country 
around it. Quite evidently it had target 
in plenty. 

And then, beyond, away on the flank of 
that battery, at the other side of the group 
of trees, he saw a cluster of swiftly moving 
vehicles appear on the countryside. His 
experienced eye recognized them in an in- 
stant—enemy light tanks! They were 
maneuvering to attack that battery. 

He scribbled an order on the pad in front 
of him—‘“‘Section change direction on bat- 
tery in action. a.a.a. Objective light tanks. 
a.a.a. Independent fire control tank com- 
manders. a. a. a. Section open battle in- 
tervals on command tank’’— passed it down 
to the wireless operator. He thrust the 
carbon duplicate under the eye of the sub- 
altern in command of his own tank. The 
great machine slued round, went at full 
speed up the slope toward the battery. If 
they could only get there before the enemy 
tanks! If the battery could only realize its 
danger! 

Apparently the battery did. While they 
were yet half a mile distant he saw some 
of the guns manhandled round, saw them 
spit at the small tanks—there were six of 
them—that approached, zigzagging, at a 
tremendous speed. He saw the shells burst 
around and over them, saw the small tanks 
open fire. He could not see the enemy shell 
bursts, but apparently they were effective. 
The battery was almost instantly silenced. 

So far their own approach seemed un- 
perceived. They were within a quarter of a 
mile of the hostile machines. The section 
commander cursed suddenly through his 
teeth. They had been spotted. The enemy 
light tanks swerved round, made off. There 
was a thudding reiterated crash from his 
tank, spurts of dusty flame from the enemy. 
Both sides had opened fire at the same in- 
stant. A serious of violent blows on their 
armor—harmless—a little inferno of shell 
bursts over and on the enemy—and four 
of them were stopped, gashed open. The 
two others held on at a crawl, were splashed 
over by explosions, were suddenly rent and 
riven, overturned. The section commander 
glanced back into his own machine. It had 
suffered no damage. The enemy tanks were 
only whippets: They hadn’t a chance, he 
thought; like a fight between destroyers 
and battleships. 

He held on his course, climbing swiftly 
up the slope, came to the summit, over- 
looked an immense expanse of downlike 
country to the ridge whereon their defend- 
ing front line should be intrenched. That 
distant ridge was now whelmed in smoke, 
and from it, far down the hither side, 
streamed tanks—not in mere sections; but 
in squadrons—like a gigantic fleet, hun- 
dreds of them. Away across the landscape, 
in three several places, sections of their 


; 
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own tanks were fighting desperat 
possible battles, moving the wh 
speed against adversaries in over 
number. Farther away still he g; 
tack by their own whippet tanks] 
and stopped by a swift maneuver 
whippet tanks, for all the world 
stroyer action at sea. No infant 
tillery, was anywhere visible. 1 
was between tanks, and tanks a 
tween an enemy who was all tay 
defending force whose tanks were 
paratively minimal number mo 
act as an adjunct to other arms 
now obliterated. _— 
Across that battlefield the gra 
lay in long wreaths. And even \ 
atmosphere was apparently clear 
the proof had been dramati 
with some new gas against whid 
tern of mask was useless. One she 
their armor, thought the sect 
mander, and they were all dead 1 
But he did not hesitate. Half; 
low him, coming diagonally up th 
across his front, was a squadron 
enemy tanks—battleships of the 
battlefield—twenty-four of them, i 
head formation. He scribbled ; 
“Section will concentrate its fire ¢ 
enemy tank and then in successio 
ers. a.a.a. Maintain intervals fo 
If only they could get between: 
the dazzling horizontal vant 
machine hurtled down the hillsi 
to the crash of its own guns. 1 
tanks of the section had fired gj 
ously. They had got their first 
The leading enemy tank seemed 
up internally in one tremendous ¢ 
An instant later the second enemy 
appeared likewise in a great fount 
and smoke. At the same mome 
pling flash spurted from the gun 1 
those opposing machines that ha 
field of fire—misses, thank God! 
own vertiginous rush—the bun 
itself out in maneuver, presented ¢ 
of gun turrets focusing on them. 
“Tf only there were more of us!’ 
the section commander. ‘And 
have to evolve tactics for this kin¢ 
ing.” 5 
The professional cells of his brai 
with flashlike rapidity at this a 


ment, even as his own guns shook 
with their concussion, even as | 
line of hostile guns spurted, and 
inferno of shell bursts there was: 
dous stunning thud. 

The section commander glan 
into the interior of the tank. B 
darkness, there was a jagged rent 
which blue sky showed. The sul 
his side collapsed against him. } 
the matter with him? What wast 
with himself? He could scarcely 
not move. With a queer last in 
forced his dimming vision to sig 
clock on the instrument board ii 
him. It marked 4:25. 

At 5:45 a.m. of that same mo 
commander in chief of the victor 
stopped his roomy staff tank be' 
country house and the parallel 
statue-sentineled water, where s 
swans were lying with wings ou 
upon its surface. Without openin 
tures of his tank, he looked up at 
been the headquarters of his opp¢ 
ber. The house was riven in twa 
soul moved about it. The aérop 
dawn, dropping their combinati(! 
explosive and gas bombs, had ( 
work completely. 4): 

The general gazed at the wreck 
ment and then sighed. He tum 
chief of staff. =! 

“We were military attachés t 
the old days,’”’ he said. ‘‘A good} 
archaic—quite archaic. I wond¢ 


‘he had time to realize that he! 


historie moment. We’ve seen 1} 
infantry, and unprotected, limber 
tillery on a battlefield, poor devi| 
inaugurated a new era today, 
knows what will be the end of | 
ships as big as dreadnoughts,} 
fighting high-speed battles of | 
across every sort of country §) 
mountain or a marsh.” a 
“Speaking as an ex-infantryl! 
iia the chief of staff, ie ff 
Oo 2g * , 
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yment privilege. This is vari- 
yreted by the individual estab- 
[tmay mean one-fifth down and 
ery month for the next four 
+ it may mean a ninety-day 
qsion, with the possibility of 
rment at a carrying charge of 4 
r it may resolve into any one of 
ore other arrangements between 
volved and the customer. 

ises have extended the install- 
age to all merchandise except 
yarel. Likewise, customers are 
increasing frequency that pur- 
it on next month’s bill. This is 
true after the middle of the 
th, when such requests come in 
credit office. A thoughtful an- 
‘as indicated by a number of 
h agreed publicly to put any 
‘ade after the middle of October 
‘ary bill if the customer so de- 
amounted to a sixty-day defer- 
it charge. And yet the bankers 
he extensions of time, and at a 
ting the collectors agreed to do 
power to shorten the time pay- 


ture or poor investment or an 
jainy day, when a man refuses to 
unt he belongs to the collection 
And the collection manager’s 
at of the well-known transgres- 


ttre the cause, whether it is 


tugh he is poorly housed; and 
ithoroughly conversant with the 
¢;-do-not-make-fine-birds bro- 
wv how much more convincing I 
{ a new hat and gown. I have 
ction offices in little ill-furnished 
ia might better have been used 
|supply outpost. It seemed to 
tas the customers who ought to 
. 
¢t. However, there were a few 
janagers whom I would never 
to refuse to pay, so impressed 
ytheir excellent and adequate 
k 
Rutine Collections 


iclients of the collection mana- 
') means the cream of the estab- 
ather they are the skim milk 
¥2k’s milking. All the hard-luck 
by inherent right, for a man 
ie to the office to tell about his 
,If he is prosperous, he pays his 
ine may come in answer to a 
ter. 
éers, incidentally, are a usual 
nie routine. Generally, there 
four or five form letters which 
omatically when a bill due at 
ng of one month has not been 
see of the following month. 
i(m is a gentle reminder: 
te that you have not paid your 
Doubtless it has escaped 
¢ Now that we have called it to 
vn, will you take the necessary 
“tome ry ae 


tomer answers, the collection 
nis surprised and gratified. If 
e lapse of a week or ten days 
ive follows: . 
‘¢» to you on the fifteenth instant 
(your unpaid account. If there 
¢-eason for delay we should be 
a| of it. Otherwise we shall ex- 
tition on receipt of this letter.”’ 
eer thereafter becomes more in- 
ni the customer is notified that 
it; about to be turned over to an 
collection. Of course, the 
|: always followed; and as soon 
tier gives a personal or written 
h(case becomes a special and is 
mts own merits. In discussing 
yf letters, a collector said: 
t anticipate my customers’ ex- 
tl special letters, and thereby 
‘correspondence repartee. But 
3 |1m outgeneraled. One woman 
triously slow pay wrote: 
n| received your letter, I asked 
njif his tailor ever asked him for 
idie said that it was ridiculous. 
, |e would not trade with him. 
Ing to give your house another 


t\write her an educational letter. 


».. Another woman ignored the 
q\stion between us entirely and 


se 


that they owed bills, not the ~ 


announced .that Fido had just died and she 
had no heart to think of anything but her 
loss. I felt like answering that we were 
thinking about our possible loss, too, and 
our hearts were likewise affected. But such 
a letter would not have benefited us.”’ 

This man registers his fourth communica- 
tion. He estimated 50 per cent response to 
his second letter and 25 per cent to his 
third. If there is no answer, the customer 
generally draws a visit, provided he is 
within calling distance. But sometimes he 
has changed his address and has taken care 
to leave no forwarding instructions. Sucha 
customer has a special name; he is called a 
skip. And skips are the bane of every col- 
lector’s life. They are numerous enough to 
necessitate a skip tracer, or sleuth, as part 
of many a collector’s staff. 

Three years ago an unkempt individual 
parked himself in the general room of a 
credit office. 

“T want to see Mr. Brown,” he said. 

“Mr. Brown is very busy,’’ was the an- 
swer. 

“All right, Dll wait.”’ 

“Mr. Brown is always busy.’ 

“All right, I’m in no hurry.’’ And for 
five days he kept a lonely vigil outside of 
Mr. Brown’s office, addressing no one and 
ecomporting himself in quiet, unassuming 
fashion. But Mr. Brown felt that he added 
nothing to the picturesqueness of his office, 
and moreover he was attracting no little 
attention from well-dressed visitors. 


, 


A Professional Finder 


“Show him in,” ruled Mr. Brown. ‘‘I’ll 
soon dispose of him.’’ And then the man en- 
tered. ‘‘ Well, what do you want with me?”’ 

“T want a job.” 

Mr. Brown was puzzled. 

“With me? Why, what can you do?” 

“T can find things,’”’ was the answer, 
‘‘whenever they are lost.” 

Mr. Brown laughed. 

“Very well, I’ll let you talk to our lease 
man. He will give you a list of ten pianos 
that are lost to us. See how you make out.” 

In a month the man was back with every 
instrument found. His experiences illus- 
trate the keenness of mind required in a 
skip tracer. He traced one piano over ten 
moves in eight months. Finally he located 
it in a New Jersey suburb in a two-family 
house of very modest pretensions. He lo- 
cated a policeman and said, ‘‘When do you 
go off duty?” 

“Tn an hour.” 

At the end of the hour he presented him- 
self again. 

“Want to make five dollars?” he asked. 

“Sure, if it is all right.” 

“Tt is. I am going to a house, and when 
I look at you, you say, ‘What do you want 
me to do?’”’ The policeman frowned in 
doubt. 

“Yes, but what do you want me to do?” 

“Nothing at all,”’ was the answer, “‘ex- 
cept to ask that question.” 

They approached the house together and 
knocked. When the door was opened, the 
collector pushed the policeman ahead of 
him. But he spoke first: 

“T represent Smith Brothers and I came 
for their piano. You stopped payments 
eight months ago.” Then he turned to the 
policeman, who said in a throaty voice, 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“Nothing!” shrieked the unwitting hosts. 
“Nothing! We will pay. We will pay 
now.” And they did. 

When he began tracing another piano 
he found that he was dealing with affinities, 
not married persons. The woman was 
married to a man who lived in Pittsburgh. 
The man’s wife had vanished to parts un- 
known, but they were both using the man’s 
name. He found three places where they 
had lived, and in the third place there were 
tales of a terrific scrap. If the result had 
been separation, the piano might be stored. 
The nearest storage house was within the 
radius of a mile. He dropped in. When a 
young clerk asked him his business, he said, 
“Mrs. Johnson wants to know how much is 
due on her storage bill.’’ The clerk exam- 
ined the books. 

“Johns, Jones, Joyle,”’ 
“What name did you say?” 

“T said Johnson, but I remember that she 
did leave it in her mother’s name. I had 
forgotten. That would be Carroll.” . 

“‘Sure,”’ replied the clerk. ‘Here it is. 
F, R. Carroll, due five dollars.” 


he repeated. 
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Fill Your Candy 
with FRALINGER’S 


4 DELIGHTFULLY chewy, creamy, delicious candy direct 
from the Boardwalk. 

It’s not too sweet—not too rich—never sticky. 

Wholesome as the sea air and sunshine. It is one of Atlantic 
City’s great attractions, and can now be bought most everywhere. 

Twenty-five fascinating flavors that whet the appetite and tickle 
the palate. 

Eat all you want at any time. It stimulates digestion and does 
not affect the complexion. Let the children eat it freely, too—it’s 
good for them. 

Fra.incer’s Original Atlantic City Salt Water Taffy, the long 
kind, made on the Boardwalk by FrattincER and no one else! 

You can buy FRALINGER’s most everywhere. If your favorite 
candy counter does not have it, send us sixty cents and the name 
of your dealer and we will mail you postpaid a full pound box of 
FRALINGER 's—25 pure, tempting flavors. 

“Sea Air and Sunshine Sealed in Every Box.” 


FRALINGER's, ATLANTIC City, N. J. Five Stores on the Boardwalk 


Buy it in Your 
Own Home 
Town 


FRALINGER'S 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Please send me a taster package 
containing ten full-size pieces of 
Frawincer’s Original Salt Water Taffy, for 
which I enclose ten cents. 


The 
Super- 
Quality 

Long Kind 
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REMINGTON 


UMC 


HE purchase of a cash register is so im- 

portant an investment that no merchant 
should spend his money before he has carefully 
investigated the most modern developments. 


There are several exclusive features in the Rem- 
ington Cash Register—the newest in the field. 
These modern Remington features afford more 
protection; they assure greater saving; they 
eliminate leaks in retail business. 


A demonstration is offered without any obliga- 
tion on your part. We are satisfied to leave the 
decision to you; but we urge you to see a Rem- 
ington before you buy. 


Sales Offices in the following cities 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Tex. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Port'and, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 


Reading, Pa. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont. 
Trenton, N. J. 
WiticaNeey. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 


Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Ltd. 


557 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


So the woman had stored the instrument 
in her own name and not that of her tem- 
porary husband. He notified the house and 
it handled the question of injunction, bond 
and final return of the piano. 

Numerous efforts have been made to de- 
crease the possibility of skips. Moving 
companies have been asked to file records of 
their activities—name, old address, new 
address. A number of states even legislated 
in this connection. But enforcement was 
difficult and a test case in court brought the 
verdict of unconstitutional. 

At a meeting of the collection men of one 
large city a representative of a telegraph 
company discussed further possibility of his 
organization’s aid: 

“When a customer shows stubbornness 
about payment, send him a wire.” 

A number of men indicated that they did 
send telegrams on many such occasions, 
after several letters had proved futile. 

“‘Why not use a wire after the first failure 
to answer a collection letter?’’ he suggested. 

Several objections were raised to this. 

One man said, “It is not good business 
psychology. Some persons receive tele- 
grams only to announce serious events— 
a death, an elopement, the hour of arrival 
of afriend. They would be deeply annoyed 
and perhaps alarmed by a wire.” 

“‘And they might be so angry when they 
did read it that they would be more re- 
luctant than ever to settle,’’ added a sec- 
ond. ‘Of course, such a message is feasible 
and justified after several letters have been 
forwarded and ignored. By that time col- 
lection is a serious event—to us, at any 
rate.” 

A further advantage was pointed out by 
the telegraph agent. 

“Tn the case of skips it ought to be of 
real value,’”’ he said. ‘‘When a boy tries to 
deliver a wire he has much better oppor- 
tunity to find the new address than a col- 
lector. If the address is within corporate 
limits, the message would still be delivered 
and a notation made so that the sender 
could be informed. If the man had moved 
from the city, the sender would be notified, 
of course, because of the additional charges 
and the further instruction required.” 


Collectors’ Strategy 


One man who resorts to the telegram 
frequently interspersed a word from his 
own experience: 

“T never fail to include as part of my 
message ‘personal delivery only.’ And if 
the recipient lives in a small town, I add, 
‘Do not telephone.’ With party lines and 
the general business of rural districts, such 
a warning saves our customer from need- 
less personal embarrassment.” 

But sometimes persons have not moved. 
They are just permanently absent from 
home—to a collector. Ingenious devices 
are employed, therefore, to gain an entry. 
The one prerequisite seems to be that a 
successful collector must never look the 
part. 

A collection representative had been try- 
ing for days to find Mr. Black at home. 
Finally he telephoned and asked for Mr. 
Black. As he expected, the answer came 
that Mr. Black was out of the city. 

“Perhaps you can help me,” he con- 
tinued. “Do you know whether Mr. Black 
had a dear friend in Detroit, a lumberman? 
He left some insurance . 

“What was the name?”’ The representa- 
tive muffled a response, as the voice added, 
“Could you come to see Mr. Black tomor- 
row morning at ten? We expect him back 
by that time.” 

And the next day, after the insurance 
business had been easily disposed of be- 
cause of a wrong name or a misunderstood 
address, there was opportunity for yeoman 
service in collecting an account. 

Another device which brought about 
many personal meetings, to say nothing of 
encounters, was the visiting-cousin subter- 
fuge, used by an enterprising collector. She 
would don a traveling costume, annex a 
suitcase, a magazine and a box of candy, 
and hail a taxi. 

When she reached her destination she 
would say, ‘‘Cousin John did not meet me.”’ 

The dazed Mrs. John would disappear to 
whisper to her husband, ‘‘There’s some re- 
lation of yours in there. Looks like she is 
here for a visit. You goin and find out, and 
you needn’t be too insistent.” 

When “Cousin John” did appear, the 
shameless young person would say, “‘We 
may not be real cousins. But we ought to 
be, from all the letters I have written 
to you.” And then she would get down to 
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brass tacks. And once an intern 
tained, there is generally a pla 
ment. Debtors are notoriously 
the face of creditors, but they 
them if they see the creditor firs 
When a customer is traced { 
city, the guaranty companies a) 
great assistance in collecting the 
A young man had bought a yw; 
chine on the installment plan. 
the first four payments prompt 
the fifth did not materialize, a 1 
tive was sent to his address. It 
be his former address, for the m 
taken himself to parts unknowr 
fully worded telegram was retu 
this information: ‘‘Mr. White 
lives at 907 Main Street. He ha: 
Winchester, England.” The barr 
by the guaranty company was 
particulars. In two weeks word 
him: ‘‘Mr. White is a stoker o 
road and professes himself quite 
pay. Inclosed find three pounds 
installment. A similar amount } 
warded monthly.” The total cc 
dling this collection for the ho 
little less than seven dollars. 


An Unusual Case 


Another young scion of a prom 
ily had cast. himself for the rél 
sheep. His relatives had publis' 
to the effect that they would not 
sible for his accounts. Neverth 
clever bit of chicanery, he manag 
with him when he cleared the ¢i 
nice assortment of merchandis 
large department store. He was 
Atlanta, Georgia, to Dallas, 7 
finally to Los Angeles. The at 
Los Angeles had strange news } 
The young man had held for six 
excellent position with a leadin 
He was reported engaged and wa 
liked. The truth of the matte 
there had been a complete a 
Whether he had tired of being a 


‘ whether his young fiancée had f; 


motive, the results were the sai 
reminded gently of the large o; 
account, he sent an unusual lett 
“‘T am inclosing a check for { 
month I will send $50. By alter 
two amounts every other moni 
have the bill of $375 canceled ins 
Is that plan satisfactory? 
“T thought I had blotted P] 
from my record. But I had for 
red-inked page. I appreciate the 
manner in which you have calle 
ter to my attention. I have || 
well here; so well in fact that it 
me bitterly to be discredited.” 
He covered the amount as he 
ised, too. 
The collection manager has t 
long suffering and calm as he 
justice by telephone, by letter or | 
contact. It is often a heteroger! 
of folk who pass through his offic 
one man to name the last thr 
with whom he had had inter 
smiled: 
“You mean the last three in! 
guess. I had a very upstage soci 
on my hands for over half an) 
may lose her patronage, but I a/ 
wasting time on her. I told he! 
ably as I could that I was putt} 
count in the hands of our lawye! 
not paid by tomorrow at five 0? 
“How did she receive that né 
terrupted. 
“‘She looked at me as if I wer! 
the coffee and walked out. She's 
followed by a happy couple. 1? 
probably found the first hu! 
eighty pounds the hardest to ac! 
man was about the size of th’ 
dolls that the girls carry. Thi 
was not large, but they were no! 
I know how to terminate a ci"! 
politely but very firmly. They } 
continue a family argument. 1} 
joint account and each though? 
had made some unnecessary pu? 
pay when Minna brings back 
firmed the man. ‘Rug!’ shriel) 
‘You can say rug, with your hou! 
your smoking stand!’” | 
‘““Who won?” I asked. He slif 
“Tt was a draw. But if they ™ 
you should have met the next! 
woman walked in with four sm 
three tagging at her skirts, th! 
her arms. ‘My husband works 
‘IT came in his place. Your lett’ 
(Continued on Page 1! 
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nent on our phonograph.’ And 
it a given signal, the baby began 
| every mother’s son of them 
I may be a cynic, but I think 
the baby on purpose. But I did 
ryself to be discountenanced. I 
NeTouder so that my voice car- 
the din. When they left, I had 
ats to date. She had actually 
» money with her and proffered 
ad failed to show interest in a 
ortune.” 

yr must be ready to hear strange 
4 man had had a series of re- 
e collection manager gave him 
‘iragement, accepted very small 
raciously, suggested certain re- 
and did not push the claim at 
1en one day the man appeared, 
: smiles as to his face and ina 
to his person. 

have money,” he announced. 
‘| for yourself the letter.”’ 

yoth he had some justification. 
.d died and left him his estate, 
‘to eight thousand dollars. He 
his signature to several quite 
apers and the money would be 


hen pay you all,’ he assured. 
wnths, anyway, I will have the 
I date my check ahead sixty 


li’t,” said the collection man- 
{rou want to bind the bargain, 
note, due in two months.” 

was perfectly agreeable. But 
“d of the case, I wondered if I 
t correctly the reasons for the 
1e check. 
¢enough,” he explained. “A 
liability. A post-dated check 
ven come under the bad-check 
re N. G. The law covers only 
1, are tendered in exchange for 
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| The Final Step 


rs a collection on the surface ap- 
)poor business. It required the 
| of eighty-three dollars to col- 
ount that amounted to only 
i dollars. When I heard the 
«:w there wasa joker. There was. 
rv a large foreign trade in our 
ore,” was the answer. ‘Most 
2 pay well and buy fairly. Not 
s but to the total of thirty, 
‘dollars ina month. If we had 
1, account to slip, we would have 
ion problem in every family in 
-2ighborhood. We had to dem- 
it when persons buy and do not 
Jay, it does not go well with 
established our precedent.” 
the last resort in collection is 


This is decidedly the final step, 
le from its unpleasantness, it 
inemy. And as one merchant 
13 mathematical problems, one 
us twenty friends. 

b of retail credit bureaus have 
a by way of adding a collection 
n) One efficient bureau of some 
ling is enthusiastic about the ad- 
fhe collection department. Its 
a1: 

if‘mation available in its files, as 
e operation of banks and all its 
ners, brings a pressure which 
(partment a great leverage in 
counts. In the tracing of skips 
(icient. In the latter activity, 
 ilities such as gas and electric 
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companies render the most complete co- 
operation by giving the bureau a record of 
their changes of meter. We have two em- 
ployes whose sole work is the tracing of 
skips, and they are never allowed a mo- 
ment’s rest. Names that cannot be located 
by them appear in the weekly bulletin. 
This list serves two purposes. It indicates 
that those whose names are posted must be 
owing past-due accounts, and gives any 
member who has special information in re- 
gard to the whereabouts an opportunity of 
making it general for the good of the 
others.”’ 


Gentle Pressure 


The protection is not limited to the mem- 
ber; it also extends to the unfortunate cus- 
tomer. A man of forty-eight had had forty- 
odd years of comfortable prosperity. And 
then by a series of fortuitous investments 
that bordered perilously on speculation he 
became quite rich. He built an expensive 
house, disposed of his small cars and added 
a number of large ones, bought a_ half 
dozen old masters and was ready to enjoy 
himself. His preparation for this happy 


- state had taken him several years—a need- 


less process, as it proved, for a hurricane 
changed him from a millionaire to a man 
who measured his wealth in mere thou- 
sands. With the outstanding debts natural 
to his previous financial responsibility, he 
anticipated bankruptcy as the next step, 
and he most assuredly would have taken it 
if a dozen creditors had swooped down upon 
him. But the clearance bureau asked him 
to call. When he complied, he was asked 
to make a careful statement of his assets 
and his liabilities. He was able to furnish 
this within a week. Then with him the 
bureau representatives mapped a scheme 
of time payment, with the settlements por- 
tioned among the various creditors. In two 
years he was again sound financially, and 
in another two years he had liquidated to 
the last penny, including all carrying 
charges. 

A rather new credit bureau is just begin- 
ning to do collections. It does not even 
dignify itself with the title of department 
of collections. And yet when it received 
notice of six accounts in suspense, amount- 
ing to $387, it was able to collect in full 
before the week was ended. The method 
it followed was simple. It sent a letter 
which read: 

“We are constantly revising our files 
from the records furnished us by our mem- 
bers. Among those we notice your unpaid 
account with Jones & Jones, for ninety-five 
dollars. As credit standing depends largely 
upon the record in this office, we do not be- 
lieve you want this recorded in our files. 
Therefore we urge you to see Jones & Jones 
in this connection so that they can instruct 
us to clear your record.” 

This same bureau receives about 250 
names daily which have been charged off 
by members to profit and loss. 

In discussing the loss accruing from non- 
payment, a small per cent would be given, 
or rather fraction of a per cent, and then 
this remark made—I met it with slight 
variations again and again: 

“Delayed credit causes higher prices, of 
course. But, of course, a credit business is 
as profitable as a cash, because there is 
provision made in the increased cost, which 
the public is willing to pay.” 

This seems a bit thick for the public, 
even if it does tacitly promise to pay as it 
piles up its purchases. I said as much to a 
collector. He gave a hollow laugh. 

“Promise?” he said. “‘Never mind, we 


are here to make that promise good.” 
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Style M-157 
One of Many Styles 


FLORSHEIM SHOE 


In Florsheim quality you will always 
find satisfaction. No shoe can give you 
more for what you pay. Refined in ap- 
pearance—sturdily built for endurance. 


Most Styles $10 


Booklet ‘Styles of The Times’”’ on Request 


Tue FrorsHeim SHOE COMPANY 
eWlanufacturers - 


CHICAGO 


Beats Owning a Store! 


You can have a business of your own. Without 

saving a lifetime to get it. Without risking 

money in store fixtures and stock. Through a 

new selling plan that doesn’t take a dollar! 
Let Wm. B. Garden tell you how: 


“T only thought I was making money when I had a good 
season in my store. After paying rent, clerk hire, in- 
surance, etc., and charging off my losses from dead 
stocks and deader credits—I had little left for the 
capital invested and the worry expended. 


“Today I’m letting someone else bear all the bur- 
dens of the business.. I have tied to an organization 
that has the money and the men and the ideas that 
make business hum/ I’m making twice the money, 
with lots more fun, and the business I am building up 
is permanent. Here is my advice to anyone who wants 
to make money: 


The Plan That Made Me 
Independent 


“In January, 1921, I discovered the amazing system 
by which the big tailoring house of Simpson was put- 
ting virgin wool made-to-measure suits in the individ- 
ual’s hands for $31.50. I took on the marvelous 
Simpson line—on the side. Soon I was selling three 
suits tailored the Simpson way, at the Simpson price, 
to one of other make. 


“These clothes so full of individuality at such a 
close price soon brought me new trade from all quar- 
ters. And my Simpson customers began to repeat. 


A Successful Business— But, Too Slow! 


View of the Garden store whose owner was satisfied 


with profits until the Simpson plan showed him how to 
do twice as well—on the other fellow's capital! Would 
you rather be a small merchant—or a big money-maker? 


I began getting or- 
ders in the evening; 
on the street; to and 
from work; my com- 
missions began to 
grow like interest 
on money. 

“T got orders ga- 
lore from men who 
lived miles from 
town—who wouldn’t pass my store once a month— 
men who had just been waiting for such an easy way 
to buy good clothes at such amazingly low prices. 
Eventually I sold my store to have more time for 
handling the demand for Simpson tailoring. That was 
the day my income started to double.” 


To Men Who Seek a Real 
Business Opportunity 


The new Simpson line is ready for the coming season 
—with 100 beautiful suitings in every imaginable pat- 
tern, and all the late colors—at $31.50! Also some 
striking virgin wool summer fabrics—at $21.50! Such 
a line sells on the spot. Our system of measuring is 
extremely simple. You need no previous experience. 
There are still openings for Simpson representatives— 
all or part time—but we urge immediale action if 
interested. Here's the coupon: 


Ask Garden—He Knows! 
Here's a man who dates his real 
success from the time he got 


out of small retailing—and got 
intolargeselling. The Simpson 
plan did it—without a’ dollar 
of capital! 


J25/MPSoNIN- 


Dept. 1047 Chicago 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION send me 
FREE and POSTPAID the new illus- 
trated book—The Simpson Plan—and 
explain fully how Simpson representa- 
tives can start without capital or pre- 
vious experience. 
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PROTECTION 


OT until your house or my house—your 
loved ones or mine—are threatened, do we 
fully value the quick response and ready pro- 
tection of the fire department. 
But the elements are not the only menace to 
the peace of our homes. We must protect our 
families and valued possessions from the law- 


less. Not until the depredations of these irre- 
sponsibles fall within our own experience do 
we rightly appreciate the protective presence 
of a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol. 


A Colt inspires confidence in every member of 
your household. And it is mighty comforting 
to know that this protection is afforded with- 
out the slightest danger of mishap 

from accidental discharge. 


FIRING PIN = SEAR HAMMER 


Your dealer (or the new Colt Catalog) will 
explain this Colt Automatic Grip Safety 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative 


Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 


376 Independence Square j 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Without obligation to me, send along ) 
details of your spare-time money making [7 
plan. 


Street__ 


City a a ae ele EY 


i 
| 
| 
| 
j 
I 
| 
Name ___ 
i 
t 
i 
I 
| 
| 


| Do You Want 
| Extra Money 
To Pay for an Automobile? 


F YOU’RE buying a car or if you’d like 

to—If you need money for the “upkeep” 
of your old car—If you'd like to have some 
extra spending money—Or if it’s just a case 
of wanting more cash to meet your daily 
expenses, here’s your answer: 


You Need No Experience 


Without previous experience, without investing a cent, 
and in whatever time you can spare from your regular 
work, you can earn easy, extra dollars in a pleasant way. 
Hundreds of men and women are making from $5 to $25 
extra a week in their free hours by acting as subscription 
representatives for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. The 
coupon above will bring you the same offer they had. 
Send it along. 


State___ i: 


BIS Ae MS od 


$3.25 in 2 Hours 


With that record at the start, 
foward Baker of New York 


won't be long paying for the 
new car he has just bought. 
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This is true equally of desirable and un- 
desirable strains. Like always tends to pro- 
duce like, and the same process which 
gives us families of high talent and social 
value also gives us families which are a 
curse to themselves and the community. 
Most readers are familiar with those mel- 
ancholy studies of degenerate families like 
the notorious Jukes, which have a con- 
sistent record of mental defect, pauperism 
and crime. In fact, it is these studies of 
abnormal families which have claimed the 
larger share of public attention, because 
the reports were so sensational and alarm- 
ing. In this article, however, I propose to 
deal with the brighter side of the story and 
to tell about the good strains in our popu- 
lation—the people who do not get into the 
police courts or the sensational newspaper 
headlines, but who, nevertheless, are the 
leaven of the present and the hope of the 
future. 

The analysis of the worthwhile strains in 
our population is worked out along two 
general lines—the statistical and the gene- 
alogical. The statistical method takes 
groups of individuals distinguished in some 
way and discovers the percentage of family 
relationship among them. The genealogi- 
cal method investigates families over a 
period of several generations, studying the 
character and activities of each individual 
member, noting the marriages made with 
other families, and finding out both the 
general characteristics of the stock and the 
types of individuals it tends to produce. 


Studies of the Hall of Fame 


A typical statistical study of superior 
strains in our population is that undertaken 
by the noted biologist Frederick Adams 
Woods to determine the degree of blood 
relationship among eminent Americans. 
Woods took two groups of distinguished 
Americans—a large group of thirty-five 
hundred individuals listed as eminent in the 
standard dictionaries of biography; and a 
small group of the forty-six very eminent 
Americans admitted to the Hall of Fame. 

Now how were these eminent persons re- 
lated to each other? If superiority did not 
run in families it is evident that their chance 
of relationship would be no greater than 
that of the rest of the population—which 
ratio Woods found to be statistically 1 in 
500. As a matter of fact, however, Amer- 
ican eminence was found to be very much 
a family matter, because the thirty-five 
hundred eminent Americans were found to 
be related to each other, not as 1 to 500, but 
as 1to5. Furthermore, by picking out the 
more eminent among the thirty-five hun- 
dred and forming a new group, this group 
was pend to be related to each other as 
1 to 3. 

Most striking of all were the results ob- 
tained by considering the very superior 
group listed in the Hall of Fame. Here the 
ratio of relationship rose to 1 in 2, while if 
all their eminent relatives were counted in, 
they averaged more than one apiece. Thus, 
distinguished Americans are discovered to 
be from five hundred to a thousand times 
as much related to other distinguished per- 
sons as is the ordinary American. Or, to 
put it in another way, something like 1 per 
cent of the population of the United States 
is as likely to produce persons of great talent 
or genius as is all the rest of the population 
put together—the other 99 per cent. 

Another group of statistical studies has 
been based on birthplace of eminent indi- 
viduals. These studies show that talent- 
bearing strains in our population are 
unevenly distributed, some sections of the 
country possessing an unusually large pro- 
portion of talented stocks. The two oldest 
centers of talent in America are New Eng- 
land and Virginia. This is due to the fact 
that in colonial times the largest proportion 
of superior stocks settled in these regions. 
Furthermore, the migrations of the New 
England and Virginia stocks to other parts 
of the country can be clearly traced by the 
appearance of new centers of talent where 
these stocks have established themselves in 
considerable numbers. Such is the case in 
Oregon, in the early days virtually a New 
England colony, and such again is the case 
in certain sections of Kentucky, where 
many scions of the leading Virginia fam- 
ilies took up their abode. 

Turning nowtothe genealogical method— 
the study of specific families—we enter a 
field of even greater interest. The modern 


scientific family history is somet 
different from the old-fashion 
which was apt to concern itself wi 
descent from one or more disting, 
cestors and usually took account 
male lines, with little regard for 
with other families through inter 
Such genealogies had comparatiy 
scientific value, because they we; 
marily concerned with the lay 
redity—especially the law of a 
mating. Assortative mating, h¢ 
the decisive factor in every far 
tiny. We inherit just as much 
mothers as we do from our fathers, 
more, we inherit vastly more 
parents and grandparents than w 
our remoter ancestors. Therefor 
ter how well-endowed a family ; 
well-marked traits, it takes only ¢ 
intermarriages with very different 
blur or cancel out such traits andt 
quite different qualities. In e 


. where a family displays a sustain 


ability generation after generation 
to harmonious marriages with sto 
reénforce and enrich the ancestra 
and keep them going in the sar 
direction. Almost every family si 
where the old aptitudes fail and 
come so divergent that in a few gi 
all idea of common relationship m 

This is especially marked in m 
tween superior and degenerate s 
striking example is the well-know 
the Kallikaks. Kallikak is a scier 
name coined from the Greek : 
“good” and “‘bad,’’ to conceal tk 
of the family in question. The 
lines of this Good-Bad Family be 
one hundred and fifty years aga 
the Revolutionary War, one Mai 
kak, a young soldier of a good 
family, had an illicit affair with 
minded servant girl, by whom he 
Some years later, Martin marriec 
of good family, by whom he hi 


legitimate children. , 


' 


The Kallikaks’ Deseam 


Now this is what happened: 
legitimate children by the wom: 
stock all turned out well and fo 
of the most distinguished famili 
Jersey. In this family and its 
branches, right down to the pr 
we find nothing but good repr 
citizenship. There are doctors 
judges, educators, traders, land 
short, respectable citizens, men a 
prominent in every phase of } 
They have scattered over the Un 
and are prominent in their co 
wherever they have gone. There 
no feeble-minded among them, 
women, no illegitimate children. 
contrast to this branch of the far 
the ‘‘bad’”’ branch—the descend 
feeble-minded girl. Of these, 480 
traced. Their record is: 148 ele: 
minded, 36 illegitimate, 33 gross 
(mostly prostitutes), 24 confit 
holics, 8 epileptics, 82 died in 
criminals, 8 kept houses of ill fe 
we see two family lines, with! 
paternal ancestor, living on tht 
and breathing the same air; y 
sinister has marked every generé) 
one and has been unknown In t!! 

At the opposite end of the! 
instances of talented individual) 
from intermarriages between sti 
had never previously shown §}! 
of superiority. Such instances) 
and are due to a fortunate }} 
favorable traits converging in t) 
individual through the parents. 
occur far less often than is usually 
Before science had investigated 
used to be thought that great 
came from nothing. This, ho 
been definitely disproved. Grea 
comes from nothing, if nothing 
tinctly inferior or degenerate ?) 
almost every case scientific ana? 
that the ancestry of an eminent} 
was at least somewhat above 
Abraham Lincoln is a good exan?” 
Lincoln was long supposed to! 
from poor white trash of a vel! 
order. But careful investigat! 
that this was emphatically no! 
Lincoln’s career is as fully accour 
his heredity as are the careers 0! 

(Continued on Page 1'/ 
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tinued from Page 146) 
1dmen. The Lincoln family was 
best in America, and while 
father was an eccentric person 
achieved material success, he 
man of considerable force of 
sy no means the poor white 
| he is so often represented to 
As for the Hanks family, to 
oln’s mother belonged, it had 
a high level of ability in every 


father illustrates another point 
sigh often disregarded, is of 
yrtance. This point is that the 
potential value of a stock are 
so be judged by the number of 
viduals which it has produced. 
ily carries along for generations 
aits which await only some 
iarriage to blossom forth into 
reatness. We should remember 
‘ivolves a peculiar combination 
the lack of any one of which 
¢t an individual from attaining 
«t man has to do more than 
it He must do noteworthy 
ie he is recognized, and many a 
pndid natural gifts has fallen 
»eving fame through some slight 

character or lack of driving 


jere the scientific survey of our 
“urees is especially important. 
rs on we shall come’ more and 
ognize which are our worth- 
i; and numerous families which, 
éar become famous, have con- 
ds of honorable achievements 
lworth, will for the first time 
«ublie recognition that is their 
‘ake the following instance of 
family, recently investigated: 
) settled in Massachusetts in 
ls, and for six generations it 
2d an unfailing spirit of self- 
‘idealism and desire for com- 
ice. For more than two 
rs it has been the backbone of 
ity in which it was established. 
wafter generation it has filled 
pblie service and trust—usually 
* poorly paid or unpaid, and 
, ttle prestige upon the holders. 
fnily has been prevented by its 
aer from achieving fame in the 
se. Modest, unassuming, car- 
+ building up the community 
Cancing its personal fortunes, it 
‘equired wealth or high social 
1) Yet here is a family of great 
i, which for more than two 
3 been an unfailing blessing to 
ity, and which, migrating to 
tsof the country, has displayed 
calities wherever it has estab- 
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ait be thousands of such fami- 
1d over the length and breadth 
awhich, in one way or another, 
|merica’s work. Such stocks 
1 backbone of the nation. It is 
lp oad were known and prop- 
c.ted. 


evards Strain of Genius 


n'y consider some of our admit- 
it amilies—stocks of recognized 
fim which have sprung individ- 
hve played so large a share in 
pour national structure and in 
U national ideals. Perhaps the 
able showing is that made by 
21s family of Massachusetts. 
ylonathan Edwards, a leading 
22 y colonial days, his descend- 
he year 1900 come to number 
tals, of whom 1295 were col- 
as; 13 presidents of our leading 
college professors, besides 
als of other important educa- 
tions; 60 physicians, many of 
eminent; 100 and more clergy- 
idaries or theological professors; 
the Army or Navy; 60 prom- 
ns and writers, by whom 135 
nit were written and published 
dant periodicals edited; 100 and 
, of whom one was among our 
> professors of law; 30 judges; 
ibe office, of whom one was Vice 
the United States; 3 United 
lars; several governors, mem- 
mess, framers of state constitu- 
ys of cities, members of the 
cirvice; many eminent in finan- 
nistrial life. Migrating widely 
‘oitry, no less than thirty-three 
have profited notably by the 
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activities of this gifted, healthy, long-lived 
family. So far as is known, not a single 
member of the Edwards stock was ever 
convicted of crime. 
The Edwards family seems possessed of 
unusuaily varied talents. Most of our 


leading stocks appear to be endowed with - 


qualities of a more specialized nature. Let 
us consider various fields of accomplish- 
ment. One of the most characteristic Amer- 
ican achievements is mechanical and inven- 
tive skill, displayed most abundantly by 
the New England Yankee stock. Here are 
two notable examples—the Fairbanks and 
Pomeroy families. James Fairbanks mar- 
ried Phoebe Paddock, whose two brothers 
were ironworkers. Erastus Fairbanks, their 
son, manufactured stoves and plows, while 
Thaddeus, his brother, invented the well- 
known platform scales. Erastus had two 
sons, one of whom possessed marked in- 
ventive ability. Henry, the son of Thad- 
deus, went into the ministry, but his love of 
invention caused him to abandon that 
profession and later drew him into manu- 
facturing on the family lines. The Pomeroy 
family displays mechanical skill combined 
with executive ability—the power of doing 
things. 

Eltweed Pomeroy, the founder of the 
family in this country, was a master crafts- 
man who was so well recognized that the 
Province of Massachusetts granted him 
a thousand acres of land on condition of his 
establishing his business of gunsmith within 
the colony’s bounds. In each of the seven 
generations that have succeeded him there 
has been at least one member of the family 


who has followed the same trade. In this 


family the power of doing things easily is 
frequently carried so far as to exclude the 
tendency to think about them. The typical 
Pomeroy is said not to be a good teacher, 
the reason being that they see through a 
process so quickly that they lose sight of 
the intermediate steps and are thus unable 
to explain them to others. 


The Gifted Herreshoffs 


Yet another leading instance of inheri- 
tance of mechanical ability and inventive- 
ness is that of the Herreshoff family, famous 
as designers and builders of some of the 
world’s swiftest sailing craft. The first repre- 
sentative of the stock in America was Charles 
Herreshoff, who though displaying inven- 


tive gifts lacked practical business ability. | 


However, his wife came of a stock successful 
as foreign traders and shipowners. Their 
son founded the Herreshoff company and 
the family activity was carried on by his 
three sons, all experts in naval architec- 
ture. 

In American finance we likewise have 
striking instances of hereditary endow- 
ment extending from generation to genera- 
tion. The stories of our leading financial 
families are so well-known that they need 
not be detailed here. 

In the allied fields of statesmanship and 
diplomacy the outstanding instance is that 
of the Adams family of Massachusetts. 
This is all the more notable because, along 
with its political talents, the family displays 
an aloof, unamiable temper not conducive 
to popularity. It is truly extraordinary the 
way this peculiar combination of traits per- 
sists through the generations. Samuel 
Adams, who played so important a part in 
our struggle for independence that he has 
been called the Father of the American 
Revolution, was a man of great political 
ability, but of an obstinate and inflexible 
disposition. His cousin, John Adams, sec- 
ond President of the United States, pos- 
sessed remarkable political ability and a 
truly statesmanlike vision; yet his dour, 
aloof and irritable disposition made him 
unpopular and brought down upon him 
bitter personal hostilities. His wife, Abi- 
gail Smith, came of gifted stock, her literary 
tendencies showing in later generations. 
Their son, John Quincy Adams, had a pub- 
lic career similar to his father’s. His ability 
in diplomacy was marked, but his uncon- 
ciliatory temperament made him. person- 
ally unpopular. In the next generation the 
leading representative of the family was 
Charles Francis Adams, who rendered such 
notable services as American minister to 
England during the critical years of the 
Civil War. His temperamental peculiari- 
ties were intensified in his son Henry 
Adams, the noted historian, whose well- 
known autobiography reveals in extreme 
form the temperamental peculiarities of the 
family. 

The Beecher family is an excellent exam- 
ple of a stock imbued with idealism and 
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desire for social betterment, expressing itself 
especially through oratory and literature. 
This family displays a remarkable flower- 
ing of talent in a single generation, which is 
plainly the result of fortunate matings. 
David Beecher was a learned blacksmith, a 
man with a fondness for reading and discus- 
sion far above the average in his calling. He 
married a woman of vivacious tempera- 
ment and of distinct intellectual tendencies. 
Lyman Beecher was a noted clergyman, 
who took a leading part in the theological 
controversies of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

His wife was a woman possessing both 
artistic and intellectual gifts. of a high 
order. All Lyman’s children were talented, 
three in notable degree, and in much the 
same general way. His sons all became 
clergymen, of whom Henry Ward Beecher, 
the great preacher and reformer, was the 
most famous. One of his daughters, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, was the authoress of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, while another daugh- 
ter, Catherine, though now forgotten, was 
in her day as noted as her sister Harriet, on 
account of her pioneer work for woman’s 
higher education and her religious and phil- 
osophical writings. 

Another noted stock with a wide range of 
hereditary gifts, enriched by fortunate 
marriages, is the Lawrence family of Mas- 
sachusetts. Major Samuel Lawrence had 
five sons, all of whom displayed ability 
above the average, one a lawyer, the four 
others manufacturers, giving their names 
to the cities of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
and Lawrence, Kansas, besides Lawrence 
University and the Lawrence Scientific 
School. Of these five gifted sons, two 
founded lines especially rich in eminent in- 
dividuals. For the sake of brevity, we will 
follow one of these lines to the present day. 
Abbott Lawrence, besides conducting man- 
ufactures on a gigantic scale, rendered his 
country signal service as a-diplomat. His 
wife brought into the family the blood of 
two other noted Massachusetts families— 
the Bigelows and the Prescotts. Their 
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children were gifted, and one of t 
ters, through her marriage 
Lowell, mothered four child 
well-known at the present da: 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, pre 
Harvard University; Perciy, 
recently deceased—the famot 
Amy Lowell, the poetess; 
Lowell—Mrs. William Lowell 
writer and active in welfare y 
the traits of this family, reénfo 
riched by marriages with e 
stocks, have given character fo) 
a century to local and national 
ence, art, politics and a wide 
public activities. j 
The family histories just sumn 
merely typical of many others, 
these New England stocks, ot 
groups in other sections of th 
have been playing leading rdle 
folding drama of American 
Clintons, Livingstons and 
New York; the Fitzhughs, 
dolphs, of Virginia; the 
Porters and Prestons, of Ke 
many more besides. The 
families to the nation is simp 
it is not too much to say 
been the greatest single fa 
building of America, both 
and cultural achievements 
ing of its ideals. And these 
strains still go on, bringing 
America with every succeeding 
So ends our survey of Am 
wealth. Brief and fragment: 
has been, it seems enough tos 
nation possesses rich stores 0: 
ure, which can be counted on 
to offset our unfortunate 
human. liabilities. 
importance of the human faet 
life becomes better unde! 
significance of these matter: 
clearer, with corresponding € 
public opinion and public pol 
in turn, will affect in happie 
shaping of America’s destiny 
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*S MINERVA WINTERSLIP was a Bos- 
ian in good standing and long past 
} romantic age. Yet beauty thrilled 
hi still, even the semibarbaric beauty of 
iand. As she walked 
n the beach she felt the 
11 her throat that some- 
d known in Symphony 
th, when her favorite 
re to some new and un- 
«ht of loveliness. 
hhour at which she liked 
, the hour just preced- 
d the quick tropic dark- 
enadows cast by the tall 
ils lengthened and deep- 
tht of the falling sun 
amond Head and tinted 
} rollerssweeping in from 
e. A few late swimmers, 
: depart, dotted those 


touch is like the caress 
On the springboard of 
oat a slim brown girl 


! Miss Minerva, well 
self, felt a mild twinge 


t dive, silent and clean. 
a glanced at the face 
ho walked beside her. 


had made that the first 
. Born in the Islands, 
+ known the mainland 
Francisco. Yet there 
oubt about it, he was 
and conscience person- 
w England conscience 
ick suit. 
rm back, Amos,” sug- 
inerya. “‘ Your dinner’s 
[ink you so much.” 
lias far as the fence,’’ he 
you get tired of Dan 
‘yings-on, come to us 
e) be glad to have you.” 
3 {ind of you,” she an- 
h(sharp, crisp way. “But 
t go home. Grace is 
bit me. Of course, she 
and. And my conduct 
oi, 1 admit. I came over 
ifor six weeks, and I’ve 
déng about these islands 
ras.” 
igs that?’’ 
idi. 
t\xplain it. Every day I 
len vow I'll start packing 


orrow never comes,” 
“You’ve been taken in 
's. Some people are.” 
sople, I presume you 
oped Miss Minerva. 
aever been weak. Ask 
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Za Pp ID = “T know,”’ answered Miss Minerva, her eyes on 
LOW EKearll Derr Lg gers that exotic shore line. “It’s what sent so many of 
them adventuring out of Salem Harbor. Those who 
ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM LIEPSE stayed behind felt that the travelers were seeing 
; things no Winterslip should look 
at. But they envied them just the 
same—or maybe for that very rea- 
son.” She nodded. “A sort of 
gypsy strain. It’s what sent your 
father over here to set up as a whaler 
and got you born so far from home. 
You know you don’t belong here, 
Amos. You should be living in 
Milton or Roxbury, carrying a little 
green bag and popping into a Boston 
office every morning.” 
“T’ve often thought it,’’ he ad- 


mitted. ‘‘And who knows?—I 
might have made something of my 
life.” 


They had come to a barbed-wire 
fence, an unaccustomed barrier on 
that friendly shore. It extended well 
down on the beach; a wave rushed 
up and lapped the final post, then 
receded. Miss Minerva smiled. 

“Well, this is where Amos leaves 
off and Dan begins,”’ she said. ‘‘I’ll 
watch my chance and run around 
the end. Lucky you couldn’t build 
it so it moved with the tide.” 

“You'll find your luggage in your 


room at Dan’s, I guess,’ Amos 
told her. ‘‘Remember what I said 
about ——”’ He broke off suddenly. 


A stocky white-clad man had ap- 
peared in the garden beyond the 
barrier and was moving rapidly 
toward them. 

Amos Winterslip stood rigid for a 
moment, an angry light flaming in 
his usually dull eyes. ‘“‘Good-by,”’ 
he said, and turned. 

“Amos!” cried Miss Minerva 
sharply. He moved on and she fol- 
lowed. ‘‘Amos, what nonsense! 
How long has it been since you spoke 
to Dan?” 

He paused under an algaroba tree. 

‘“‘Thirty-one years,’ he said. 
“Thirty-one years the tenth of last 
August.” 

““That’s long enough,” she told 
him. “‘Now comearound that foolish 
fence of yours and hold out your 
hand to him.” 

“Not me,” said Amos. “I guess 
you don’t know Dan, Minerva, and 
the sort of life he’s led. Time and 
again he’s dishonored us all.”’ 

“Why, Dan’s regarded as a big 
man,’ she protested. ‘‘He’s re- 
spected a 

“And rich,” added Amos bitterly. 
“And I’m poor. Yes, that’s the way 
it often goes in this world. But 
there’s a world to come, and over 
there I reckon Dan’s going to get 
his.” 

Hardy soul though she was, Miss 
Minerva was somewhat frightened 
by the look of hate on his thin face. 


yS ort of yearning toward Was There Anything in the World He Wanted Less? No Matter. Barbara Took Him She ‘saw the uselessness of further 
attudes,”’ Among the Chinese ~ é argument. 
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““Good-by, Amos,”’ she said. “I wish I might persuade 
you to come Hast some day.”’ 

He gave no sign of hearing, but hurried along the white 
stretch of sand. When Miss Minerva turned, Dan Win- 
terslip was smiling at her from beyond the fence. 

“Hello, there!” he cried. ‘‘Come this side of the wire 
and enjoy life again. You’re mighty welcome.” 

“How are you, Dan?” 

She watched her chance with the 
waves and joined him. He took 
both her hands in his. 

“Glad to see you,” he said, and 
his eyes backed him up. Yes, he 
did have a way with women. “It’s 
a bit lonely at the old homestead 
these days. Needa young girl about 
to brighten things up.”’ 

Miss Minerva sniffed. 

“T’ve tramped Boston in galoshes 
too many winters,’’ she reminded 
him, ‘‘to lose my head over talk like 
ehatae 

“Forget Boston,”’ he urged. 
“We're all young in Hawaii. Look 
at me.” 

She did look at him, wonderingly. 
He was sixty-three, she knew, but 
only the mass of wavy white hair 
overhanging his temples betrayed 
his age. His face, burnt to the 
deepest bronze by long years of 
wandering under the Polynesian 
sun was without a line or wrinkle. 
Teep-chested and muscular, he 
could have passed on the mainland 
for a man of forty. 

“IT see my precious brother 
brought you as far as the dead line,” 
he remarked as they moved on 
through the garden. ‘Sent me his 
love, I presume?” 

“T tried to get him to come round 
and shake hands,’ Miss Minerva 
said. Dan Winterslip laughed. 

“Don’t deprive poor Amos of his 
hate for me,” he urged. “It’s about 
all he lives for now. Comes over every night 
and stands under that algaroba tree of his, smok- 
ing cigarettes and staring at my house. Know 
what he’s waiting for? He’s waiting for the 
Lord to strike me down for my sins. Well, he’s 
a patient waiter, I’ll say that for him.” 

Miss Minerva did not reply. Dan’s great rambling 
house of many rooms was set in beauty almost too poign- 
ant to be borne. She stood, drinking it all in again, the 
poinciana trees like big crimson umbrellas, the stately 
golden glow, the gigantic banyans casting purple shadows, 
her favorite hau tree, seemingly old as time itself, covered 
with a profusion of yellow blossoms. Loveliest of all were 
the flowering vines, the bougainvillea burying everything 
it touched in brick-red splendor. Miss Minerva wondered 
what her friends who every spring went into sedate ec- 
stasies over the Boston Public Gardens would say if they 
could see what she saw now. They would be a bit shocked, 
perhaps, for this was too lurid to be quite respectable. A 
scarlet background—and a fitting one, no doubt, for Cousin 
Dan. 

They reached the door at the side of the house that led 
directly into the living room. Glancing to her right, Miss 
Minerva caught through the lush foliage glimpses of the 
iron fence and tall gates that fronted on Kalia Road. Dan 
opened the door for her and she stepped inside. Like most 
apartments of its sort in the islands, the living room was 
walled on but three sides; the fourth was a vast expanse 
of wire screening. They crossed the polished floor and 
entered the big hall beyond. Near the front door a Ha- 
waiian woman of uncertain age rose slowly from her chair. 
She was a huge, high-breasted, dignified specimen of that 
vanishing race. 

“Well, Kamaikui, you see I’m back again,” Miss 
Minerva smiled. 

““T make you welcome,” the woman said. She was only 
a servant, but she spoke with the gracious manner of a 
hostess. 

“Same room you had when you first came over, Mi- 
nerva,’’ Dan Winterslip announced. “Your luggage is 
there, and a bit of mail that came in on the boat this 
morning. I didn’t trouble to send it up to Amos’ house. 
We dine when you’re ready.” 

“T’ll not keep you long,” she answered, and hurried up 
the stairs. 

Dan Winterslip strolled back to his living room. He 
sat down in a rattan chair that had been made especially 
for him in Hong-Kong and glanced complacently about 
at the many evidences of his prosperity. His butler 
entered, bearing a tray with cocktails. 

“Two, Haku?” smiled Winterslip. “The lady is from 
Boston.” 
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“Yes-s,” hissed Haku, and retired soundlessly. 

In a moment Miss Minerva came again into the room. 
She carried a letter in her hand, and she was laughing. 

“Dan, this is too absurd,” she said. 

“What is?” 

“I may have told you that they were getting worried 
about me at home—because I haven’t been able to tear 
myself away from Honolulu, I mean. 
Well, they’re sending a policeman 
for me.” 

“A policeman?’’ 
bushy eyebrows. 


He lifted his 


“I Say, it Was Awfully Kind of You, 
Letting Me Talk to You Like That”’ 


“It Was Fun,’’ She Told Him. “I Hope You're Going to Like Us Out Here” 


“Yes, it amounts to that. It’s not being done openly, of 
course. Grace writes that John Quincy has six weeks’ 
vacation from the banking house and has decided to make 
the trip out here. ‘It will give you someone to come home 
with, my dear,’ says Grace. 

“Tsn’t she subtle?” 

“John Quincy Winterslip? That would be Grace’s son.” 

Miss Minerva nodded. 

“You never met him, did you, Dan? Well, you will 
shortly, and he certainly won’t approve of you.” 

“Why not?” Dan Winterslip bristled. 

“Because he’s proper. He’s a dear boy; but oh, so 
proper! This journey is going to be a great cross for him. 
He’ll start disapproving as he passes Albany, and think of 


the long weary miles of disapproval he’ll have to endure 
after that.” 


“Oh, I don’t know. He’s a Winterslip, isn’t he?” 
“He is; but the gypsy strain missed him completely. 


He’s all Puritan.” 


“Poor boy.”” Dan Winterslip moved toward the tray 


on which stood the amber-colored drinks. “I suppose he’ll 
stop with Roger in San Francisco. Write him there and 
tell him I want him to make this house his home while he’s 
in Honolulu.” 


“That’s kind of you, Dan.” 


Janu 


“Not at all. I like youth around me—eve 
brand. Now that you’re going to be app 
taken back to civilization, you’d better have 
cocktails.’ i 

“Well,” said his guest, “I’m about to exh 
brother used to call true Harvard indifference 

“What do you mean?” asked Winterslip, 

“T don’t mind if I do,’’ twinkled Miss M: 
a cocktail glass. 


« 
of 


Dan Winterslip beamed upon her. : 
“You’re a good sport, Minerva,”’ he rem 
escorted her across the hall. ; 


“When in Rome,” : 
“T make it a point n 
Bostonians do. I fearit 
arather thorny path to 
“Precisely.” [ 
“Besides, I shall be 
ton soon; tramping r: 
exhibits and Lowell ] 
gradually congealing j 
But she was not in] 
she reflected as she sa 
gleaming table in the 
Before her, properly 
generous slice of pap 
yellow and inviting, 
beyond the foliage | 
screens the ocean mur 
lessly. The dinner wo 
fect, she knew; the isle 
and stringy, perhaps, i 
and the salad more th 
“Do you expect Bark 
she inquired presently, 
Dan Winterslip’s fac 
the beach at sunrise. — 
“Yes, Barbara ha 
She’ll be along any da: 
if she and your perf 
should hit on the same 
“Nice for John Q 
rate,’’ Miss Minerva re 
thought Barbara a ]} 
ing girl when she 


East.” 4 
“She’s all of th 
proudly. His dau 


dearest possession. 
I’ve missed her. I’y 
lonesome.” 

Miss Minerva gay 


look. 
“Yes, I’ve heard 
remarked, “abou 


you’ve been.”’ 
He flushed under 
“Amos, I suppose 
“Oh, not only 4 
deal of talk, Dan. 1] 
age se 2 
“What do you m 
told you we're all} 
He ate in silence 
“You're a good sp 
I meant it. You 
that here in the 
behave a—a bit 
would on the B 
“At that,” she s 
on the Back. Bay 
trusted. I’m not 
.buke you, Dan. Bt 
sake, why not select as the object of y 
woman you could marry?” 7 
“T could marry this one—if we’re 
same woman.” 


: 
$ 
: 
2 


rather widely, as the Widow of Waikiki.” 
“This place is a hotbed of gossip. | 
perfectly respectable.” a. 
“A former chorus girl, I believe.” ~ 
“Not precisely; an actress—small | 
married Lieutenant Compton.” a 
“And a self-made widow.” ae 
“Just what do you mean by that?” hef 
eyes glittered. - tae 
“T understand that when her h 
crashed on Diamond Head it was becav 
that way. She had driven him to it.” 
“Lies—all lies!” Dan Winterslip cri 
Minerva, but you mustn’t believe all 
beach.”’ He was silent for a moment. ‘ 
say if I told you I proposed to marry 
“T’m afraid I’d become rather bromidie, 
gently, ‘‘and remind you that there’s no 
fool.” He did not speak. ‘Forgive me, 
first cousin, but a distant relative for all 
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isiness. I wouldn’t care—but I like you, and 
of Barbara.” 
iis head. 
he said, “Barbara. Well, there’s no need to 
I haven’t said anything to Arlene about 
t yet.” 
va smiled. 
r, as I get on in years,” she remarked, ‘‘so 
1 saws begin to strike me as utter nonsense. 
hat one I just quoted.’’ He looked at her, 
ily again. “This is the best avocado I ever 
dded. “But tell me, Dan, are you sure the 
1d? Seems more like a spring tonic to me.” 
le they finished dinner the topic of Arlene 
forgotten and Dan had completely regained 
re. They had coffee on his veranda—or, in 
se, lanai—which opened off one end of the 
This was of generous size, screened on three 
sching far down onto the white beach. Out- 
' tropic dusk dimmed the bright colors of 


, 


stirring,” said Miss Minerva. 

s have died,” Dan answered. He referred to 
; winds which—save at rare uncomfortable 
w across the islands out of the cool north- 
‘raid we're in for a stretch of kona weather.” 
t,” Miss Minerva said. 

» life right out of me nowadays,” he told her, 
a chair. “That about being young, Mi- 
little bluff I’m fond of.” 

gently. 

‘th finds the kona hard to endure,’’ she com- 
member when I was here before—in the 80’s. 
ineteen, but the memory of the sick wind 
f 


ro then, Minerva.” 
‘were off somewhere in the South Seas.” 


rd about you when I came back; that you 
blond and lovely, and nowhere near as prim 


“‘Look!’? 


Roger Cried. He Pointed. 


as they feared you were going to be. A wonderful figure, 
they said—but you’ve got that yet.” 

She flushed, but smiled still. 

“Hush, Dan; we don’t talk that way where I come 
from.” 

“The 80’s,”’ he sighed. ‘Hawaii was Hawaii then. Un- 
spoiled, a land of opéra bouffe, with old Kalakaua sitting on 
his golden throne.” 

“‘T remember him,’’ Miss Minerva said. ‘‘Grand parties 
at the palace. And the afternoons when he sat with his 
disreputable friends on the royal lanai, and the Royal 
Hawaiian Band played at his feet, and he haughtily tossed 
them royal pennies. It was such a colorful, naive spot 
then, Dan.” 

“Tt’s been ruined,” he complained sadly. ‘‘Too much 
apirg of the mainland. Too much of your mechanical 
civilization—automobiles, phonographs, radios—bah! 
And yet—and yet, Minerva, away down underneath there 
are deep dark waters flowing still.” 

She nodded, and they sat for a moment busy with their 
memories. Presently Dan Winterslip snapped on a small 
reading light at his side. 

“T’}] just glance at the evening paper, if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, do,” urged Miss Minerva. 

She was glad of a moment without talk. For this, after 
all, was the time she loved Waikiki best. So brief, this 
tropic dusk, so quick the coming of the soft alluring night. 
The carpet of the waters, apple green by day, crimson and 
gold at sunset, was a deep purple now. On top of that ex- 
tinct voleano called Diamond Head a yellow eye was wink- 
ing, as though to hint there might still be fire beneath. 
Three miles down, the harbor lights began to twinkle, and 
out toward the reef the lanterns of Japanese sampans 
glowed intermittently. Beyond, in the roadstead, loomed 
the battered hulk of an old brig slowly moving toward the 
channel entrance. Always, out there, a ship or two, in 
from the East with a cargo of spice or tea or ivory, or east- 
ward bound with a load of tractor salesmen. Ships of all 
sorts—the spick-and-span liner and the rakish tramp; 


“The Trunk —Lock Smashed!’’ He Went Over to Investigate. 


ships from Melbourne and Seattle, New York and Yoko- 
hama, Tahiti and Rio, any port on the seven seas. For 
this was Honolulu, the Crossroads of the Pacific—the 
glamorous crossroads where, they said, in time all paths 
crossed again. Miss Minerva sighed. 

She was conscious of a quick movement on Dan’s part. 
She turned and looked at him. He had laid the paper on 
his knee and was staring straight ahead. That bluff about 
being young—no good now, for his face was old, old. 

“Why, Dan!” she said. 

‘“‘T__|’m wondering, Minerva,” he began slowly. “Tell 
me again about that nephew of yours.” 

She was surprised, but hid it. 

“John Quincy?” she said. ‘‘He’s just the usual thing, 
for Boston—conventional. His whole life has been planned 
for him, from the cradle to the grave. So far he’s walked 
the line. The inevitable preparatory school, Harvard, the 
proper clubs, the family banking house—even gone and got 
himself engaged to the very girl his mother would have 
picked for him. There have been times when I hoped he 
might kick over—the war. But no, he came back and got 
meekly into the old rut.” 

“Then he’s reliable—steady?’”’ 

Miss Minerva smiled. ‘‘Dan, compared with that boy, 
Gibraltar wabbles occasionally.” 

“Discreet, I take it?”’ 

“‘He invented discretion. That’s what I’m telling you. 
I love him; but a little bit of recklessness now and then— 
however, I’m afraid it’s too late now. John Quincy is 
nearly thirty.” 

Dan Winterslip was on his feet, his manner that of a man 
who has made an important decision. Beyond the bamboo 
curtain that hung in the door leading to the living room, a 
light appeared. 

“Haku!” Winterslip called. The Jap came swiftly. 
“Haku, tell the chauffeur—quick—the big car! I must 
get to the dock before the President Tyler sails for San 
Francisco. Wikiwiki!”’ 

(Continued on Page 102) 


“‘and the Box is Gone!” 
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the middle 90’s—the loitering 90’s, when 


[: WAS a sweltering summer afternoon in 
a veteran of the Civil War could still be 


stood on the edge 
of an East River 
pier, there where 
Gherr y.,Hadl 
slopes down to 
the New York 
water front. It 
was his immedi- 
ate mission in 
life to sell the 
Evening Journal, 
a gaudy gazette 
then adventuring 
for the first time 
in those howling 
headlines of 
which the new 
vehemence was 
serving so well to 
usher in the war 
with far-off 
Spain. A dis- 
couragingly large 
number of copies 
rested still unsold 
under his skinny 
right arm. But, 
firmly clutched in 
the damp grasp 
of his left hand, 
five sticky pen- 
nies bore witness 
to at least some 
business done on 
this his first day 
as a newsboy. 

For a moment 
he had forgotten 
the dreary need 
of selling the re- 
mainder. For his 
large dark eyes 
were happily oc- 
cupied with a 
black and reeking 
ship which the 
water front tattle 
reported as about 
to set sail for an 
incredibly distant place called China. Over her rails there 
peered an occasional yellow face, just such a funny yellow 
face as looked out at him from the windows over by the 
Bowery when he scuttled by on his way to Chambers 
Street, where, it seemed, he could get the papers which an 
absurdly ordered world then expected him to sell at a 
monstrous profit to passing strangers. It was pleasant to 
forget their almost universal indifference to Evening 
Journals in gazing at this craft which would soon put out 
for the mysterious East. 
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An East River Adventure 


NDEED, she proved so engaging a spectacle that the boy 

paid little heed to a crane which had been doggedly swing- 
ing to and fro all afternoon between a near-by coal barge 
and a row of carts waiting on the pier to carry its cargo to 
the cellars of the city. Thus the returning crane was able 
to catch him, sweep him through the air and drop him into 
the deep. water of the East River, which swirls, littered 
and greasy, there between the Manhattan piers. 

There was laughter and shrill clamor along the rails of 
the big ship. There was much conscientious calling for the 
police along the bustling pier. But it was an Irish wharf 
rat of no official standing who parted recklessly with his 
shoes and jumped in after the small merchant. After- 
ward the ambulance surgeon confided to the nurse in 
Gouverneur Hospital that the kid must have gone down 
for the third time, there was so much of the East River 
inside him. The newspapers were doubtless drifting sog- 
gily out to sea by this time, but some of Mr. Hearst’s 
more emphatic tidings could have been read by anyone 
who held Izzy Baline’s shirt up to a mirror. And as they 
stretched him out on a cot in the hospital, they laughed at 
discovering that his clenched left hand still held all five 
of the pennies. 


Y 
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President in Washington and the skirts of American 
womanhood still swept up the dust of our avenues. 

A dirty little barefoot newsboy, already well enough 
known to the rival gangs of Cherry Street as Izzy Baline, 


Mr. Irving Berlin Photographed With the Author 


lexander 


That circumstance suggests ominously that this newsboy 
was a magnate in the making. But, after all, it was not 
thrift or shrewdness or any talent for business which 
finally made a name for him. In these weapons, so often 
forged in the fur- 
nace of the 
ghetto, his ar- 
senal was passing 
poor. It so hap- 
pens that he had 
quite another 
gift—a gift of in- 
exhaustible mel- 
ody; and, in the 
way it has, Amer- 
ica found it out. 
To him, above all 
others of his day, 
a youngster car- 
ried out of Rus- 
sia in the hold of 
avs hipeean d 
pitched into the 
swarm of strug- 
gling life in the 
lower East Side, 
it was given so to 
catch the rhythm 
of his land and 
time that the 
whole world has 
jogged along to 
the measures of 
his songs; and 
tunes of his have 
traveled farther 
thanevertheship 
he watched load- 
ing forChina that 


S 


afternoon thirty 
years ago. It was 
this gift which 
made a name for 
him; and the name 
is not Israel Baline. 
You know him as 
Irving Berlin. 

This is his story. 
As it is written here 
it will be left to you 
to guess by what 
alchemy he trans- 
muted into music 
the jumbled sounds 
of his life—the 
wash of the river 
against the black- 
ened piers, the 
alarms of the street 
cars, the roar of the 
Elevated, the 
frightening scream 
of the fire engines, 
the polyglot hub- 
bub of the curbs 
and doorsteps of his 
own East Side, the 
brassy jangle of 
the hurdy-gurdies, 
the cries of the fruit venders and pushcart peddlers, the 
chants in the synagogues, the whine and squeals of China- 
town, the clink of glass and the crack of revolvers in saloons 
along the Bowery; above all, the plaintive race notes, the 
wail of his sorrowing tribe, the lamentation of a people 
harried and self-pitying since time out of mind. 
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Returning From Europe With a Prize Police Dog for Mr. S. H. Harris 


‘oolllcott 


Like Jascha Heifetz, Irving. 
Russian Jew. When, as sometin 
nowadays, the two of them come 
the corner of some lackadaisical studio for a} 
over the keyboard, it is the meeting of two pat 
long ago lay not so far apart. The onlooker, j 
of his amusement at the intricacies of syncop. 
four truant hands may achieve, can hardly he 
on the divergence of those paths, on the diffe 
channels by which the music that was in eag| 
its way out. 

When Heifetz was the age of that urchir 
crane knocked into the East River, he was toilj 
ten hours a day over his violin and piano lesgo) 
in his Russian cradle for a virtuoso, he was gu 
latter-day Ark of the Covenant—an ark tha 
overseas to America at last because art flows y 
whatever land hoards the gold of the world. ( 
seen Heifetz in the Pyrenees spending an aft 
fully shying stones at an unoffending tree can 
kind of dreary, treadmill childhood the worlc 
pensate him for, now that lessons are over, 
Berlin knows he learned on the sidewalks of 
It seems to have been the school of schools fc 


Earliest Memories 


F THE Russia he left behind when he was fi 
he now remembers nothing save the excits 
terrifying night when he lay on a blanket bes 
and saw the darkness shrinking back from t 
his burning home. All his village was ashes 
Of the voyage to America he remembers noth 
bunks below decks on which he and his folksy 
To this day a scar on his forehead is a sou 
penknife that dropped on him from the bun 
one on which he had been deposited. 
It was a refugee rabbi and his household th 
village to village and finally came to Amer 
Israel was the youngest of eight. They touche 
at the Battery. It was before Ellis Island an 
gates swung to in the face of the wistful mi 
The: 


landir 
port th 
bagg: 
waitin 
in Mu 
Me 
their 4} 
the ne 
bagga) 
odds | 
clothii: 
ture } 
pans — 
haulec 
flame’ 
house 
in R 
cours€ 


children into an unwelcoming world from tt 
she did not propose to set up housekeepin{ 
without it. 

The first greecing to the apprehensive ne 
not amiable. It seldom is. Your settler no sci 
way about in a new land than he turns and if 
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jer him. The hazing of freshmen is always 
» by the nouveaux riches sophomores. It is 
rizzled old-timers in any army camp who are 
nptuous of the rookies. The history of America 
vitten in terms of the scorn which each wave of 
1 has heaped on its immediate successor. Con- 
stance of the father of the four Marx brothers, 
idignantly to this country when the thralldom 
orraine was new. He alighted at the Battery 
up Broadway wearing a high green hat. This 
unfamiliar headpiece proved displeasing to a 
Wie whose disapproval took the form of 
: A tomato was his criticism. The outraged 
-eeling a decent resentment at such destructive 
ave chase and finally ran the critic down. 
‘ pretty satisfying in the way of Alsatian 
yild then and there have been exacted had not 
yer recognized, just in time at this close range, 
tive was a cousin who had but recently pre- 
Jo the land of opportunity. 
'ever. And the Baline children, peering shyly 
(ge of their chariot as it clattered over the 
i; of the Battery, were greeted by jeering 
(ildren whose brogues and garbs suggested that 
1lves had scarcely got the salt air of their own 
cut of their lungs. Yet their jeer of jeers was 
i! Greenhorn! Oh, gee, look at the ole 


p 
q’? 


izreenhorns and the young greenhorns were 
cthrough the three compartments of that 
2et basement in whatever of space was left 
essary preémptions for eating and cooking. It 
yen the Balines had begun to adjust themselves 
rmic scheme of things and the first wages were 
iithat they moved to a slightly airier tenement 
corner in Cherry Street. 


Early Musical Education 


lere six children in this home. The eldest son 
ined behind in Russia and the eldest daughter 
The four younger girls were soon bent over 
I" what little light could filter down through 
ut windows. The middle brother became at 
tul hustler in the sweatshops of the quarter. 
t entire household sold papers on the street. 
yingest, was at first too young to send forth 
mrprises. Then and for a long time 
| was regarded as a total loss. 
h: found irregular work as 
ent to certify to the 
an the butcher shops. 
roach of Rosh Ha- 
1’om Kippur he 
a choirmaster. 
tia the elder 
tena cantor, 
rfather and 
eindfather 
. ndsince 
was his 
ele was 
ténined 


;dcano 

leitive 

1) the 

c the 

Sinein- 

1 7oeful 

h which 

3 ontem- 

lée2 sung 

y ato the 

hr genera- 

ur the name 

3: tor and the 

arche name of 
son, too, is the 

(ee He, too, 
Jk in Russia and 

ut the way to Broad- 

‘Tite of the honkey tonks. 

narrow limits of Talmudic 

h elder Baline was a scholarly 

1 tis Israel’s blundering, woolly- 
Ssness at the devotional les- 
all his. wrath and his despair. But he had 

3 | the boy’s future as a cantor, and especially 

t hen the youngest was going to chader, the 

| ‘ted rabbi spent his strength training this 

> pice for the music which is the plaint of a 

e¢le to the grea: Jehovah. 
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He was only eight when his father died, and his mother 
became in name what truly she had always been—the head 
of the family. She was an austere and pious and heavily 
burdened woman, who held the purse and cooked the food 
for all her tribe. She never learned the speech or the folk 
ways of the new land to which she had come, nor dreamed 
what was going on in the turbulent world around her. She 
had no time for that world. Hers was a hungry brood, 
and later she was busy playing midwife and general help 
when three sets of grandchildren came to bend her patient 
back further. 

The world grew easier for her when, to her surprise and 
inner amusement, this absurd new country began to pay 
handsomely for the 
songs her youngest 
wrote. The songs 
themselves did not 
greatly interest her, 
and it was not until 
the war that she 
consented to make 
the journey to a 
theater and hear 
him sing one of 
them. That was 
in the soldier show 
which Sergeant 
Berlin wrote be- 
tween taps and 
reveille at Camp 
Upton. On the vast 
Century stage she 
saw him crouched, 
small and forlorn, 
over the scrubbing 
pail of the kitchen 
police. It was a 
tiny figure set in a 
very arena of be- 
ribboned generals 
pleasingly mingled 
for that evening 
with the haute 
noblesse of Broad- 
way. When the thin 
sweet thread of 
song trailed its way 


to the end of the 
plaintive refrain 
which began “ Poor 
little me, I’m a 
K. P.,” there was 
one of those roar- 
ing responses 
which come but 
once in a blue 
moon and warm 

a minstrel’s heart 
beyond all telling. 
Probably that was 
Irving Berlin’s 
mostexultant night, 
and such was the 
buoyant cheering 
that an onlooker had 
the illusion of a small 
troubadour being lifted 
onto the fond and de- 
lighted shoulders of the 
mob. Buttothetroubadour’s 
mother, in her innocent literal- 
ness, the dejection of the song 
spoke too clearly; and she went 
home to her rocking-chair in the 
Bronx, oppressed with the feeling that 

New York was picking on her youngest. 
That rocking-chair was part of the stiff and 
ugly set which he had bought for her on 
the installment plan when his first royalties came in. If 
you ever bought a copy of such ribald and undomestic dit- 
ties as My Wife’s Gone to the Country or Call Me Up 
Some Rainy Afternoon, you helped pay for that chair. Mrs. 
Baline would never have another, and when money began 
to pour in so abundantly that she might have had a palace 
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and moved grandly from throne to throne, she grew stub- 
born about the shiny rocker and would not have it sup- 
planted while she lived. Now her daughter cherishes it in 
memory of her. 

The chair represented rest which came at last in the late 
afternoon of a life of hardship. It was the hardship that 
has been the portion of all the pioneer women since the 
first settlers pushed their way into the American wilder- 
ness. If for those who came last there were no trees to 
fell or ground to break, there was, in all conscience, toil as 
great of another sort. If there were no savages peering, 
hostile, into their poor little clearing, there were other 
dangers of another kind of wilderness that pressed close 
all around—dan- 
gers shrewdly 
scented by the Jew- 
ish fathers and 
mothers who came 
in the final migra- 
tion and who there- 
fore guarded with 
all the sterner hand 
the broods they 
brought with them 
into the New World. 
Yet in our time we 
have all read tales 
of the lower East 
Side written by 
men who seemed 
quite unaware that 
in the swarming 
tenements of its 
meanest street 
there were homes 
as strong in love 
and goodness as 
any one could find 
behind the green 
Tee lawns and white 
| pickets of a New 
England village. 

For a long time 
the Balines were as 
poor as a family can 
be, and if there was 
to be food enough 
to go round, each 
child had to be 
counted on for 
some of it. It was 
the tribal custom 
for each of them to 
bring back and de- 
posit in the moth- 
er’s lap at sundown 
whatever silver had 
been earned that 
day by collars 
sewed, errands run, 
beads strung or 
papers sold. The reason the young Israel’s fist never gave 
up the pennies that day even at the bottom of the East 
River was because the boy had no impulse half so strong 
as his deep sense of the need of money in the tenement 
in Cherry Street, no embarrassment half so scalding as the 
knowledge that of all the contributions to the family war 
chest his were always the smallest and the most irregular. 
Those pennies were due in the lap of his mother’s apron. 
Wherefore, even while drowning, he could hardly be ex- 
pected to let go of them. 


Cherry Street Gang Wars 


Tee meagerness of his own contributions was less a 
matter of mark during the few years while he was still 
sidling reluctant to school—just such a multitudinous East 
Side school as the one in which Myra Kelly gathered her 
moving legends of the ghetto children. But even then he 
shirked the opportunities of the free hours and gave his 
first loyalty rather to the hot war of the Cherry Street 
gangs. Their battles were not infrequently marked by 
bloodletting, the military tactics of the Stone Age and an 
occasional atavistic return to mayhem; and they aroused 
the same passionate loyalty which, in other strata of 
American life, is drained off by Lawrenceville and Andover. 
It is worth noting in these more troubled days that the 
wars were never race wars, and only on great occasions, 
such as the holy eve of All Saints’ Day, did the affable and 
reasonably tolerant Irish kids of Cherry Hill feel moved to 
pluck the Jewish boys from the doorsteps and drop them 
into the East River. That was how Izzy Baline and many 
of his contemporaries learned to swim. In time he became 
both ambitious and amphibious enough to swim as far as 
Brooklyn. 

An added peril of the deep was the danger that the cops 
would pinch you for making so public an appearance in a 

' (Continued on Page 113) 
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ashes out of his pipe. For a while he sat, silent and 

pensive, staring into the fire. Then with a little sud- 
den movement he stooped and patted his dog, William, 
asleep on the rug, and, 
leaning back, refilled 
his pipe and lit it. The 
flame of the match 
shone for a moment on 
his strong, capable 
face. Outside, the 
storm raged against 
the window, for it was 
an eerie night of howl- 
ing wind and driving 
rain. 

“Do you believe in 
ghosts?’’ he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

I weighed the ques- 
tion thoughtfully. I 
was a little surprised, 
for nothing in our 
previous conversation 
had suggested the 
topic. 

“Well, I don’t like 
them, if that’s what 
you mean. I was 
butted by one as a 
child.” 

‘‘Ghosts, “said 
James with some 


a] snes RODMAN bent forward and knocked the 


brusqueness; “not 
goats.” 
“Oh! Do I believe 
in ghosts?” 
“Exactly.” 


“Well, yes—and 
no.” 

“That,’’ said James, 
“is a fat lot of help. 
I’ll put it another 
way. Do you believe 
in haunted houses? Do 
you believe that it is 
possible for a malign 
influence to envelop a 
place and work a spell 
on all who come within 
its radius?” 

“‘Well’’—I -hesi- 
tated—‘“‘well,no—and 
yes.” 

James looked at me 
with dislike. 

“Are you always as 
bright as this?”’ he 
asked sourly. ee 

“Of course,’’ I went $ 
on, “one has read 
stories. Henry James’ 

Turn of the Screw, for example. And Dunsany, I think, 
has one.” 

“T’m not talking about fiction, fool. Of course there are 
thousands of haunted houses in fiction.” 

“‘Well, in real life —— Well, look here, I once, as a 
matter of fact, did meet a man who knew a fellow 4 

“IT once lived in a haunted house,” he said. If James 
Rodman has a fault it is his tendency to be a bad listener. 
I think it must be the result of always writing those mys- 
tery stories of his. You know how the detective in those 
tales always jumps on his friend and shushes-him down if 
he tries to get a word in edgeways. James has become 
rather like that. ‘‘It cost me five thousand pounds. That 
isto say, that is the sum I sacrificed by not remaining there. 
I have spoken to you about my Aunt Leila, the one who 
wrote sentimental novels.” 

“‘James!’’ I cried. ‘I beg of you! De mortuis, you know. 
Remember she is dead.” 

“T know she’s dead, fathead. That’s the whole point of 
the story.’ I wasn’t going to say anything against her.” 

I was relieved. In past years, you see, I had frequently 
heard James: Rodman speak his mind on the subject of his 
Aunt Leila and her-books, and I was fearing another out- 
burst. For James, I regret to say, was ashamed of his gifted 
relative. hilt OG 

The lush:sentimentalism ‘of Leila May Pinckney, which 
was so dear to her enormous public, revolted him.» He 
had always held rigid views on the art of the novel and 
maintained that the artist should not descend to sloppy 
love stories, but should stick austerely to revolvers, cries 
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“Gallant, Damme! By Jove! By Gad! Yes, Gallant, by George!’’ Exclaimed the Soldierly Man 


in the night, missing papers, mysterious Chinamen and 
dead bodies—with or without gash in throat. 

I had never myself read anything by the late Miss Pinck- 
ney, but I knew that by those entitled to judge she had 
been regarded as preéminent in her particular form of 
literature. The critics usually headed their reviews of her 
books with the words: 


ANOTHER PINCKNEY 
Or, sometimes, more offensively: 
ANOTHER PINCKNEY!!! 


And once, dealing with, I think, The Love Which Pre- 
vails, the literary expert of the Scrutinizer had compressed 
his entire critique into the single phrase, ““Oh, God!” 

“What I was going to say when you interrupted me,” 
resumed James, “was that when my Aunt Leila died I 
found she had left me five thousand pounds and the house 
in the country where she had lived for the last twenty 
years of her life.’”’ He paused. 

“Fancy that!’ I said. 

“Twenty years,” repeated James. “Grasp that, for it 
has a vital bearing on what follows. Twenty years, mind 
you, and she turned out two novels and twelve short stories 
regularly every year, besides a monthly page.of Advice to 
Young Girls in one of, the magazines. ‘That is to say, forty 
of-my Aunt Leila’s novels and no-fewer than two hundred 
and forty of her short stories were written under the roof 
of Honeysuckle Cottage.” : 

“A pretty name,” I said. 


“Tt was a condition of the will that I sh 
there for the whole of the first year and for, 
in every year that followed. Failing to 
was to forfeit the five thousand pounds.” 

“e It mus 
fun makin 
will,” I x 
often wish 
enough to « 

“Thiswa 
will. The 
was perfec 
gible. Aun 
a firm beli 
influence ¢ 
ment. Shei 
clause in or 
pel me to) 
London to 
try. She 
objected tc 
in London, 
ing that i 
me and ma 
look on | 
She never 
stuff, poor 


to Honeys 
tage and 
T’'ll tell you 
story.” 

James’ f 
sions of 
Cottage w 
me, wholly 
He was de 
the place, 
low, ramb! 
esque old 
funny litt 
and a re 


. 


It seemed to James that his lot had been 
places. He had brought down his books 
golf clubs, and was hard at work finishing 
had ever done. The Secret Nine was the 
the beautiful summer afternoon on which 
he was in the study, hammering away at 
peace with the world. The machine was 
the new tobacco he had bought the day befo1 
admirable, and he was moving on all six ¢y 
end of a chapter. 

He shoved in a fresh sheet of paper, 
thoughtfully for a moment, then wrote r 


- “For an instant Lester Gage thought 
been mistaken. Then the noise came a) 
mistakable—a soft scratching on the outer F 

“His mouth set in a grim line. Silently 
he made one quick step to the desk, n' 
drawer, drew out his automatic. Afte 
poisoned needle, he was taking no cha’ 
silence, he tiptoed to the door; then, f 
open, he stood there, his weapon poise 

“On the mat stood the most beauth 
beheld. A veritable child of Faéri 
moment with a saucy smile; then w 
look of reproof she shook a dainty fore 

““T believe you’ve forgotten me, Mr. 
with a mock severity which her eyes 


James stared at the paper dumbly. He watt 
plexed. He had not’had the slightest intent 
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e this. To begin with, it was his unbroken rule 
mit girls to enter his stories. He held that a 
jry should have no heroine. Heroines only held 
t, and tried to flirt with the hero when he should 
asy looking for clews, and then went and let the 
up them by some childishly simple trick. No, 
James. 

ere was this creature with her saucy smile and 
forefinger horning in at the most important 
story. It was uncanny. 
| once more at his scenario. No, the scenario 


hy plain words it stated that what happened 
yor opened was that a dying man fell in and 
x, “The beetle! Tell Scotland Yard that the 
” expired on the hearth rug, leaving 
not unnaturally somewhat mystified. Noth- 
r about any beautiful girls. 
jis mood of irritation, James scratched out the 
EA wrote in the necessary corrections and 
yr on the machine. It was at this point that he 
in whining. 

olot on this paradise which James had so far 
liseover was the infernal dog, William. Belong- 
ly to the gardener, on the very first morning he 
= James by acclamation, and he maddened and 
tmes. He had a habit of coming and whining 
jindow when James was at work. The latter 
), this as long as he could; then, when the thing 
s portable, would bound out of his chair, to see 
| sanding on the gravel, gazing expectantly up 
a stone in his mouth. William had a weak- 
1ion for chasing stones; and on the first day 
grash spirit of camaraderie, had flung one for 
«hen James had thrown no more stones; but 
(nm any number of other solids, and the garden 
(with objects ranging from match boxes to a 
tette of the young Joseph prophesying before 
‘d still William came and whined, an optimist 


is —— 


ling, coming now at a moment when he felt 
1 unsettled, acted on James much as the 
the door had acted on Lester Gage. Silently, 
Ir, he made one quick step to the mantelpiece, 


removed from it a china mug bearing the legend A Present 
From Clacton-on-Sea, and crept to the window. 

And as he did so a voice outside said, ‘Go away, sir, go 
away!’’ and there followed a short, high-pitched bark 
which was certainly not William’s. William was a mixture 
of Airedale, setter, bull terrier and mastiff; and when in 
vocal mood, favored the mastiff side of his family. 

James peered out. There on the porch stood a girl in 
blue. She held in her arms a small fluffy white dog, and she 
was endeavoring to foil the upward movement toward this 
of the blackguard William. William’s mentality had been 
arrested some years before at the point where he imagined 
that everything in the world had been created for him to 
eat. A bone, a boot, a steak, the back wheel of a bieycle— 
it was all one to William. If it was there he tried to eat it. 
He had even made a plucky attempt to devour the remains 
of the young Joseph prophesying before Pharaoh. And it 
was perfectly plain now that he regarded the curious wrig- 
gling object in the girl’s arms purely in the light of a snack 
to keep body and soul together till dinnertime. 

“William!” bellowed James. 

William looked courteously over his shoulder with eyes 
that beamed with the pure light of a life’s devotion, wagged 
the whiplike tail which he had inherited from his bull- 
terrier ancestor and resumed his intent scrutiny of the 
fluffy dog. 

“Oh, please!” cried the girl. “This great rough dog is 
frightening poor Toto.” 

The man of letters and the man of action do not always 
go hand in hand, but practice had made James perfect in 
handling with a swift efficiency any situation that in- 
volved William. A moment later that canine moron, 
having received the present from Clacton in the short 
ribs, was scuttling round the corner of the house, and 
James had jumped through the window and was facing the 
girl. 

She was an extraordinarily pretty girl. Very sweet and 
fragile she looked as she stood there under the honeysuckle 
with the breeze ruffling a tendril of golden hair that strayed 
from beneath her coquettish little hat. Her eyes were very 
big and very blue, her rose-tinted face becomingly flushed. 
All wasted on James, though. He disliked all girls, and par- 
ticularly the sweet, droopy type. 

“Did you want to see somebody?” he asked stiffly. 


“Just the house,” said the girl, “if it wouldn’t be giving 
any trouble. I do so want to see the room where Miss 
Pinckney wrote her books. This is where Leila May 
Pinckney used to live, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; Iam her nephew. My name is James Rodman.” 

“Mine is Rose Maynard.” 

James led the way into the house, and she stopped with 
a cry of delight on the threshold of the morning room. 

“Oh, how too perfect!” she cried. ‘So this was her 
study?” 

SY ese? 

“What a wonderful place it would be for you to think in 
if you were a writer too.” 

James held no high opinion of women’s literary taste, 
but nevertheless he was conscious of an unpleasant shock. 

“T am a writer,” he said coldly. ‘I write detective 
stories.” 

“TI—I’m afraid’’—she blushed—‘‘I’m afraid I don’t 
often read detective stories.” 

“You no doubt prefer,’”’ said James, still more coldly, 
“the sort of thing my aunt used to write.’ 

“Oh, I love her stories!”’ cried the girl, clasping her 
hands ecstatically. ‘‘Don’t you?” 

“T cannot say that I do.” 

svat ling 

“They are pure apple sauce,” said James sternly; ‘just 
nasty blobs of sentimentality, thoroughly untrue to life.’’ 

The girl stared. 

“Why, that’s just what’s so wonderful about them, their 
trueness to life! You feel they might all have happened. 
I don’t understand what you mean.” 

They were walking down the garden now. James held 
the gate open for her and she passed through into the road. 

“Well, for one thing,” he said, ‘‘I decline to believe that 
a marriage between two young people is invariably pre- 
ceded by some violent and sensational experience in which 
they both share.”’ 

“Are you thinking of Scent 0’ the Blossom, where Edgar 
saves Maud from drowning?”’ 

“T am thinking of every single one of my aunt’s books.” 
He looked at her curiously. He had just got the solution of 
a mystery which had been puzzling him for some time. 
Almost from the moment he had set eyes on her she had 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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By Richard W Wash burn Ch 


E WAS down on the passenger 
H list as Albert Laidlaw. Read- 
ing thisname among thesteam- 
ship arrivals in the evening paper, 
he wondered what the boys back in 
Wyoming would think of it. ‘‘ Albert” 
was something of an affectation, he 
believed; he had been christened Bert. 
Everyone out there knew him as 
Bert. The boys would think perhaps 
that because he had sold his bunch of 
cattle and been to Europe, where 
things were a little more effeminate, 
he had tacked something fancy onto 
hisname. He was not to blame. He 
had signed himself ‘‘Bert.’’ If the 
ship reporter had to change that name 
at all, he might have made it plain 
““A)”’ and let it go at that. ‘“‘Albert”’ 
did not fit a cattleman of thirty whose 
wrists were still lean and brown from 
the sun and the pull of leather, rope 
and thong. It was not a name that 
even fitted a man off the range, oc-_ 
cupying the deserted apartment of 
his friend, that well-known young 
clubman, Austin Westall. 

Laidlaw glanced about the living 
room of his borrowed quarters, real- 
izing that he was here because of 
vague obligation. He had taken young 
Westall from his own ranch to the 
Yellowstone during two summer 
months, and when he met Westall in 
Ciro’s in Paris and told him that he 
felt in large hotels like a bull in a 
buggy, the New Yorker had said, 
“Well, God bless your durned old 
hide! Here’s the key to my shack in 
New York. There are slip covers all 
over the place, but get a valet and 
make yourself at home, old scout.” 

Bert had felt that to refuse that 
offer would be like refusing a drink; 
obligations of hospitality were at- 
tended by obligations of acceptance. 
He was not at home in Austin West- 
all’s apartment. It was lonelier than 
a hotel, and hotels were lonelier than 
the Bad Lands in a norther! 

Laidlaw got up from the sofa, 
opened the window, listened to the 
curious pulsing of the city. It re- 
minded him through quite a different 
sense organ of the curious pulsing of 
heat waves in the desert country in 
midsummer. It brought back to him 
the memory of a long, long ride in 
the parched dryness with a girl—a 
young thing—not quite human—more 
like a golden unreality. 

Well, there above the mantel was the oil portrait of an 
eighteenth-century gentleman in riding clothes. It was 
reflected in a Spanish mirror on the opposite wall. Laid- 
law stopped before that reflection of himself, comparing 
his own lean body with that in the portrait, his own lean 
jaws and blue eyes, cold and yet merry, with those of the 
forgotten English squire. Their noses were rather similar, 
long and with a certain delicacy around the nostrils. But 
the portrait was a pink-fleshed personality—cold water 
and scrubbing and rubbing. His own skin was tanned; 
sun and wind had browned and dried and crinkled it. 
Winter winds on the range had traced furrows into it—the 
furrows of laughter in circles about the thin lips, furrows of 
alert observation about the eyes. In any case, the brown 
tint of his skin emphasized the bright blue of his eyes. 

Mirrors were not a familiar accompaniment to his life 
and calculations. He turned from his own reflection. On 
the mantel were three portraits of beautiful young women. 
Society girls! Friends of Westall; strange beings, cold and 
proud and perhaps unprincipled—who knows? 

The portrait of one of them was like a portrait of a 
queen. The head was held high, the throat was quite per- 
fect, the figure, Laidlaw thought, was patrician. That was 
the word—‘‘patrician!’’ And yet he was repelled by it. 
He took out the much-worn leather case which had carried 
around Europe his passport and his letter of credit. Be- 
tween the two was a half-tone picture of a girl he had taken 
from a magazine which publishes pictures of smart people 
at horse shows and polo games to show how they are clad, 
and other representations of them at the Lido in Venice or 
at Palm Beach to show how they are not. 


I LcLcvU 


He Asked No Questions; He Was Staring Painfully, Waiting. His Thin Lips Moved. He Wet 
Them With the Tip of His Tongue 


This was the portrait of a New York debutante, and her 
eyes looked out of the rather worn and frayed clipping with 
the same enigma. One could not say readily whether they 
were the eyes of a saint, with a warm heart and infinite 
potentiality, or the eyes of a wild hawk, still young, but 
destined to be a bird of prey. In those eighteen-year-old 
eyes there was that strange enigma, that poise between 
hell and heaven, something brave and something crushed, 
something inspiring and something decadent and desper- 
ate. She was a little person; golden hair, quick move- 
ments, but with the curious faculty of becoming at times 
the center of a great and admirable and spreading aura like 
a tiny piece of radium which can energize mountains. 

Laidlaw put back into his worn leather wallet the maga- 
zine half-tone of Miss Barbara Milborne. He was a fool to 
carry it around! He was a fool to carry the picture of the 
daughter of F. Grant Milborne! Milborne was a college 
graduate. Milborne was a broker. Milborne was one of 
the New York Milbornes. He belonged to such-and-such- 
and-such city clubs and so-and-so-and-so country clubs; 
and was director of this-and-this-and-this corporation, and 
had two sons who owned the fastest motorboat in the 
world; and Barbara was a girl who had gone to Miss 
Pennyworth’s School and come out at a twenty-thousand- 
dollar ball, and swore and smoked worse than the girl who 
runs the wheel at Joe’s Place at Riverbed Bend, exactly as if 
the culture of Wild Liz, as that lady was called, was some- 
thing to be emulated by the rich and refined leaders of 
manners and customs. 

Bert threw himself down on the long overstuffed sofa. 
He recalled the days when Barbara Milborne had left her 
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father and her brothers and 
find the bottom of a TOCky caf 
her own account. Lost for fh 
He had found her. He had) 
whinny of her fleabitten mare 
spent two more days taking he 
to Borie’s dude ranch, t 

out whether he had recovered 
or awitch. At any rate, it wasi 
sible to get rid of her. 7 
of those two days constituted 
thing Bert Laidlaw’s lips ha 
expressed and never coul 

not felt that to speak 
some kind of sacrilege he woy 
have been able to express 
of them, because there 
of chaste mystery about the 
excursion to another world, 

He had been a fool! Heh 
on her, tended her, lange 
galloped with her, e 
wrapped her up in a 
over her when the stars were 
the black dome, looked at 
she was looking elsewhi 
mered and gagged when he 
talk to her. 

When she said good 
had whispered, ‘ Well, vk 
big lovable dumb-waitelan 
you ought to learn something: 
women.’ 

She was not yet eighteen then 
way she talked and her point 
had thrilled Laidlaw, but ithal 
him shiver. The look in herfi 
tired’ brown eyes when Ber 
ridden in with her after thos 
had made the Westerner feel 
man who eats bread w 
but the look in Barbar. 
was the look of a child shining’ 
the look of an old and 
male cynic. Bert was no 
than two kinds of wome) 
and wild or tame and 
terrible to see all four 
pair. Above all, he ha 
to know that he could} 
her life—he lacked 
tion, background, 4 
manded. He was a fc 
picture around! He. 
admit that he had pal 


she had seen his n 
arrival in the New Y: 
had been a fool to tele, 
this afternoon and 
bornes’ butler where he was staying. Wh 
nection could there be between his life : 
the Milbornes? The best he could do wai 
memories as one treasures living 
moments with one now dead. : 

It was nearly midnight. His own re: 
ish mirror showed that‘evening clothes wot 
as they fit smart young men; they were 
on him, no matter what tailor of New York 
a hand. They merely exposed the truth 
tall, wiry body hidden beneath the laye 
white. They merely emphasized the gulf | 
people like the Milbornes, their chatter 
their assurance and his awkward, 
respect. 

It was nearly midnight, and the 
clicked, hesitated and then rang out: 
lonely apartment. Not being used to the 
of the telephone, Bert went toward it 
someone who wanted Westall; probably: 
the mantel who did not know that We 
seas for the hunting season. Laidla 
ceiver. 

“You called this place,” hesaid in his 

“Please excuse it,’’ answered the ’ 

It was midnight. Laidlaw could 
come from a lone hunt for a good play a 
awake as if waiting for some scheduled eve 
endar of destiny. Perhaps it was the luxuly™ 
about getting back to the places where the sunt 
a golden carpet over open expanses and 
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at the green timber line. Perhaps it was the 
e futile memory—of that silly little girl. He 
mn, had just started toward Westall’s bedroom, 
rd the tapping on the door. 
\ot far different from an Airedale’s or a moun- 
e retained by men who have not lost them in 
ities and by the daily wear of food, drinking 
. Laidlaw knew, in spite of his complete un- 
'o believe it, that Barbara Milborne, having 
e he was staying, had come to his door. Cross- 
1, he was so sure that he felt glad the apart- 
the ground floor and hoped that she had not 
rman. 
sure that before he could see who was stand- 
drawled, “This is kind of irregular, isn’t it— 
wrything?”’ 
bara who came in and Barbara who closed the 
1e bare arm thrust from under a dark evening 
‘dered in gold thread. She ran her fingers up 
short metallic hair, which matched the em- 
»ads, and threw the cloak onto the sofa. Any- 
» the signs of distress and desperation, but she 
rather contemptuously and, wheeling toward 
ed, ‘“‘That’s nothing! I’ve been here to tea. | 
‘ooms. Don’t be silly! Besides, here I am!” 
igarette, as if waiting to hear from the West- 


‘n’t you glad to see me?”’ she inquired, lolling 
divan. 

'd of tired.” 

suppose so. But here is the tremendous jest of 
't—the very evening I want you most our fat 
i with a message that you are here! Isn’t that 


ho questions; he was staring painfully, wait- 
*: lips moved. He wet them with the tip of his 


w why I came?” 
iis head. He could see her eyes fill with tears. 
‘inder the electric light. 


“Tt was because you did wake up, after all,’’ she said. 
“T never knew you’d come for me like this—especially 


when I didn’t know I’d never see you again. And now 
here you are at the moment I need you most!”’ 
“Me?” asked the startled man. ‘‘Gosh! I never 


thought a thing about coming for you, Barby. I wouldn’t 
have dared to suggest that things were thataway. What’s 
goin’ on?”’ ; 

“That’s it,” she replied, jumping up. “Nothing new. A 
terrible row with dad—he’d had a few too many at the 
club. But that’s nothing. Bert, I hate all this. I hate the 
clothes. I hate everyone’s breath smelling of liquor. I 
love the cigarettes, but I hate everything else. I’m tired of 
shooting a line. I’m tired of motors and bridge and dad’s 
friends and my brothers’ girls. There isn’t any adventure 
left in it, though we’re always trying to chase one from 
morning till night.” 

He stepped toward her swiftly as one jumps toward the 
victim of an accident. 

“‘T’ve never been happy except those two days!”’ 

‘“What two days?” he asked. 

“Ours,” she said; ‘yours and mine. They were sweet 
and clean. You never tried to touch me—not even my 
hand. And there was so much sky, and I was hungry when 
mealtime came.” 

Bert ran back over the photographic film of his recent 
observation of the modern and sophisticated world. He 
knew what she meant, but he wondered how she could 
know. Only through her youth and because she was the 
same wild good Barby! 

“Huh!” he said derisively. 
my life too.” 

“T’m never going to be tired of it, Bert,’ she said. ‘‘ You 
may think I’m a little jackass, but I have got more sense 
than a burro. I’m going with you.” 

““You’re assuming a heap,” he answered in his drawl. 

“No, I’m not,” she said with conviction. ‘t You love me. 
I’m not fooled about that. I never was fooled about it.” 

Laidlaw clenched his hands. 

“T got to tell you. I didn’t come to New York on your 
account, Barby,” he said. ‘‘I never reckoned on seeing 


“Mebbe you'd get tired of 


you again.”’ Helaughed. ‘‘I might be tempted to tell you 
contrariwise, but I couldn’t lie to you.’’ 

She jumped up and put her slim arms about his neck; 
he could feel the warmth where the curve of one pressed 
against the flesh above his collar. 

“We didn’t say anything out there, Bert,’’ she asserted. 
“Perhaps that was one on me. You didn’t say anything. 
But any darn fool woman knows when a man loves her—a 
real man. She can tell. You loved me, Bert—a lot!”’ 

He took her by the bare shoulders and held her away 
from him. 

“‘T reckon you're excited,” he said. ‘‘It isn’t quite nat- 
ural and regular, isit? I’m not pre-cisely the man for you, 
Barby. I’ma heap sight older in the first place. I’m nota 
college man or that kind of thing. I’m poor too. I’m not 
much more than a feller who has his health and spirits. 
That’s the honest truth. I don’t know exactly what’s gone 
on, Barby. You haven’t been drinking, have you?” 

“A little,” she admitted. “I know what I’m doing.”’ 

“Gosh! I’m sorry,” he said. “I don’t like womenfolks 
to drink—not my womenfolks.”’ 

She smiled in a manner which made him desirous of 
sweeping her lithe youth into his arms. 

She said, “If I’m your womenfolks and you say so, I 
won’t drink—not a drop.” 

“Gosh!” he said, and there was perspiration on his fore- 
head. “I reckon you’d better go home.” 

“Tf you'll say you don’t love’me I’ll go home,’ 
plied. “Go on, I dare you!”’ 

“‘T suppose a crooked feller ——’”’ he began. 

““____ would deny it,”’ she finished. ‘But you wouldn’t 
deny it. You’re not a crooked feller, as you call it. You’re 
straight—straight to the bottom. Do you suppose a girl 
like me who sees the imitation doesn’t know the real men? 
Go on, I dare you! Tell me you don’t love me! Then 
I'll go.” 

He bit his lips; he reached for the place where his gun 
usually hung as if someone had shot at him. 

“Tell me! Go ahead!”’ she blazed forth. ‘‘Go ahead 
and deny what we both knew and understood out there 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Y FRIEND the jeweler is a man of 
Mi fifty. We met at a little lake in the 
Catskills when he was on his vacation 
and fished for bass. Before I knew that he 
was in the business 
of handling pre- 
cious stones I used 
to wonder what 
his occupation 
was. He looked 
more like a pros- 
perous banker 
than anything 
else—always im- 
maculate, even in 
fishing togs. He 
was invariably 
courteous, in- 
variably quiet, 
invariably pleas- 
ant, invariably 
interesting. At the 
end of his fortnight 
in the hills he 
sighed, put on his 
city clothes, turned 
his neck a little in 
resentment, after 
the carefree days 
on the lake, at the 
confining collar, 
and went back to 
his work. 

A few yards 
from where he 
stands during the 
other fifty weeks 
of the year, on the 
other side of the 
big plate-glass 
windows, the world 
of wealth goes by. 
Furs and silks,slim 
ankles and im- 
ported gloves, 
limousines and 
liveried footmen 
with buttons of 
shining brass. The 
wealthiest of all 
are his custom- 
ers—those who 
can afford to match pearls, year after year, into already 
matchless necklaces. He sells more than $1,000,000 worth 
of gems—diamonds, rubies, sapphires, pearls, rings, neck- 
laces, pendants, bracelets—each year. 

The other day, while I was waiting for him to get away 
for lunch, a lady came in and asked to see some two-carat 
diamonds. She was expensively and expansively gowned, 
and was apparently exceedingly well pleased with herself 
and the world. To my uninitiated eye she seemed to be 
an excellent prospect—just in the right humor to make a 
substantial purchase. 


Valuation Customers 


UT after her very first request, my friend seemed to be 

as nearly indifferent as I have ever seen him. It was as 
though she had given him some kind of signal, of which she 
herself was quite ignorant, telling him that she would pur- 
chas2 nothing today, thank you. He placed a small tray of 
beautiful diamonds before her at once, but without anima- 
tion or any particular interest. He seemed to be waiting 
for something. 

Presently that something came. Taking off her glove, 
she showed a large white diamond, simply mounted on a 
slender ring. 

“ How does that compare with these others you’re show- 
ing me?” she asked. 

““We never comment on jewels purchased elsewhere,”’ he 
answered quietly; “‘it is against the policy of the firm.” 

She flashed him a look of triumph as she gathered up her 
things. 

“T should think you wouldn’t!’”’ she remarked. “Why, 
your prices are hundreds of dollars above what I can buy 
the same diamonds for at’’—she checked herself sharply— 
“elsewhere.” 

As she went out my curiosity burst into song. 

“Ts that really so?’’ I asked. ‘‘Are your prices higher 
than others, because of the reputation of your company? 
That diamond of hers certainly looked like a beauty to 
me—perfect!” 


fils Told to 
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During the Many Days That I Kept That Intaglio on Exhibition, There Was Hardly a Minute During Business Hours When 
Someone Had Not Stopped to Peer Down Through the Magnifying Glass at the Carving 


“Commercially perfect,” he corrected. Then, as my eye- 
brows went up interrogatively, he explained: ‘‘ Jewelers call 
diamonds that have only small flaws that are not visible to 
the naked eye, commercially perfect, and often sell them as 
perfect stones. Larger stores with established reputations, 
that care more about giving full value and having only sat- 
isfied customers, class such gems as second quality, and tell 
purchasers about the defects, showing them the flaws with 
a microscope.” 

“Then the triumphant lady who has just gone out has 
probably made a poor bargain?” 

“Unquestionably. There is no place in the world where 
perfect diamonds can be bought, with security, more cheaply 
than in the largest houses with. the greatest reputations. 
The lady who just went out is only one of hundreds. They 
come in here every day, hugging themselves about their 
supposed bargains, when we could point out defects they 
never even suspect, and show them equally showy jewels at 
prices far below what they have paid.” 

“But how did you know what she wanted?’’ I persisted. 

‘Valuation customers are so common here that we can 
usually recognize them at a glance,’”’ he told me. “‘ You 
heard her ask to see two-carat diamonds. That in itself is 
an absolute give-away. Whenever a man asks to see stones 
of a particular size the chances are nine out of ten he merely 
wants to see how our prices compare with what he has paid 
somewhere else. And usually we can see at once what he, 
in his ignorance of real values, never even guesses—that the 
jewel he has bought is off color or in some other way worth 
far less than other gems that to him seem no better.” 

Another lady came in just then and made a comment 
that almost exactly paralleled my own thought. 

‘“‘Aren’t you Mr. Powers, of Powers & Burke, of Boston, 
nearly fifteen years ago?”’ she asked. 

My friend smiled his acknowledgment. » 

“*T felt sure of it,’? she went:on. “‘I remember your store 
there perfectly, Mr. Powers. And now to think of you here 
in New York, after so many years! My, what a lot you 
must know about selling’jewels, and the people who buy 
them!” os hyp) Eis hes ve st 


forris 


WRIGHT 


his story, with a little of that f, ; 
knowledge of the business and of 
nature woven into it. As nearly ag py 


slap tl 
of his eyes with cold water and get down to 
half past eight. Then at night we’d start o 
Tom unwilling to be left behind just beca 
Finally, in self-defense, Tom suggested I tak 
store with him. There was a vacancy at thet 
only temporary, and I was given a chance at 
recommendation. Ihad nothing in particule 
wanted to be with Tom. It would put us ona 
ing for the evenings—I’d have to turn in ear 
would get rested. J 


os 


How the Business is Learn 


HIRTY years ago—and here I am, still 

business! What trifles often determine W 
will lie, where we will take root! a 

In three months I had seen all I wantec 
counter. The fifteen dollars a week I was 
much of an inducement. But the company } 
stay on. I had good eyes—one of the essentii 
connected with a business where an infinites 
small gem may mean a large difference 1 
learned quickly. Knowledge of precious st 
values is gained mostly as the trade knowled 
in the old days of the guilds was gained—ir 
apprentice, little by little, by word of mouth 
eyes and ability to learn I had a pleasing mal 
sales easily. So the company, in order to ke 
to double my salary. That was too big a bai 
I stayed on. ee 

Until 1898 the jewelry business had me. 
United States declared war on Spain, Tom: 
listed with four others from the store. A 
service in the Philippines. When the war ¥ 
back. The company had kept our pla 
companies, in many instances, are more 
than is the ease in other businesses. 
trusted, there is no place for him amon; 
and gems, and nothing is more conducive 
intimate knowledge born of long ass 
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$274 
new men or let old men go. The older the 
e established its reputation, the more con- 
ll find it in this respect; its employes often 
the firm practically all their lives. 
s afield in the Philippines had changed me. 
he rover, perhaps, was in my blood. After 
ghts in the open to stand behind a counter 
ng rings or bracelets, seemed too shut in, too 
uing. A college professor once told me that 
sified as being either of sedentary or roving 
air heredity, he said, in large measure deter- 
ey are. One class has descended, perhaps, 
lic tribes; the other traces its descent to the 
gricultural regions that have supported a 
2d population for centuries on centuries. 
‘ay put and thrive on it; the other is forever 
ind frets under confinement. If there is 
2 theory, I sometimes believe my own far 
have been the rovingest of the rovers, the 
ose who sailed the sea. 
nployers I appreciated their kindness and 
ppreciated their holding my place open for 
t I couldn’t make the grade. I should have 
ove. I would go on the road. 
natural and easy solution. I was by this 
ssman. I knew the jewelry business. With- 
made up what is known in the trade as a 


+ is made up of the product of several small 
1 plain rings from one house, seal rings from 
of ten-carat rings from a third, mesh bags, 
so on, from others—nine different lines in 
in my big sample trunks, I set out to cover 
; of Western territory. 


A High-Flying Partner 


ry first my sales on the road were good. The 
.a success. It gave me the diversity, the 
g of scene, that, after my years in the Philip- 
I craved. And it brought me in a good 
covering a comparatively small territory 
ayself covering more and more ground. I 
yout jewelry than I should ever have known 
in Seattle. I learned more and more about 
_ was traveling pretty much over the entire 
the United States. 
/ was to shift from my jobber’s lot to a single 
+) 
sarger manufacturing jewelers are located in 
» of them in or near New York City. I ap- 
the largest, a New Jersey concern known 


from coast to coast. On the strength of my record I had no 
difficulty in making the connection, and for a number of 
years traveled exclusively for that concern. At first I had 
only the Western territory with which I was already famil- 
iar, but later I was given the entire United States. For the 
first time since I was a boy the currents of life were throw- 
ing me once more into the East. 

I fell in love and married. That changed things. Sud- 
denly the road became less desirable. 

I had been making money. Not large amounts, as in- 
vestments go, but in good quantities for a man who is not 
in business for himself. Though I had not stinted myself in 
spending, I had been able to put aside a considerable 
amount. I decided to invest in a business of my own. 
Powers & Burke was the result of that decision. 

On the mantelshelf of the living room of our New York 
apartment there is today a little black clock that strikes 
the Westminster chimes. In small letters of inlaid gold it 
carries the name Powers & Burke. That clock is the only 
thing remaining to link us with the years of effort and ambi- 
tion and anxiety that went into our Boston venture. 

My partner, Burke, cared more about a good time than 
he did about the business. Day after day he would be 
away on this jaunt or that, leaving me to look out for the 
store. My wife and I felt that if the venture was to suc- 
ceed, it would be because of what we could put into it. 

There was a florist’s shop a few doors away, and my wife, 
who has always been enthusiastic about flowers, ran in 
there often. She found out that from time to time quanti- 
ties of cut flowers that had found no purchaser had to be 
thrown away. This distressed her and gave us an idea. In 
order to make some use of this’sheer waste of beautiful 
flowers, and at the same time brighten up our own window 
display, I made an arrangement with the florist by which 
he supplied me, for a small weekly amount, with quanti- 
ties of cut flowers. 

To this day people who recall the firm of Powers & 
Burke remember it as the jewelry store that always had 
beautiful flowers in the show window. 

At another time I was able to pick up a fine Italian in- 
taglio. It wassuch an exquisite bit of carving that it seemed 
a pity to waste it on the interior of a store. So I put it in 
the window, and to attract attention focused a magnifying 
glass on it in such a way that a person looking through the 
show window found the magnifying glass placed in exactly 
the right position to give the clearest enlargement of the 
beautifully cut little design. During the many days that I 
kept that intaglio on exhibition, there was hardly a minute 
during business hours when someone had not stopped to 
peer down through the magnifying glass at the carving. 
Frequently there was quite a little crowd waiting to take a 
peek when their turn came. J suppose the novelty of it 


was the attraction. It brought in almost as much trade as 
a newspaper advertisement. 

But with all our work and ingenuity, there wasn’t enough 
in my share of the store to make a comfortable living for 
my wife and myself. So I sold out to my partner. After 
we left he made a desperate effort to leave pretty girls alone 
and attend strictly to business, but the old habits were too 
strong and matters went rapidly from bad to worse. Ina 
year he was bankrupt. 

My next venture was in New York City, and it proved 
more profitable. I took over the remaining stock and 
goodwill of a reputable old concern that had fallen into the 
hands of a receiver. Many of the more valuable assets of 
the store had been assigned to various creditors as security 
for their claims, and, by buying these back for the amount 
of the indebtedness, I was able to secure them at such low 
figures that I couldsell ata good profit. For three years this 
made a business that would ordinarily have had to struggle 
for bare existence a very satisfactory income getter. 


Little Fellows Crowded Out 


Y THIS time, however, I had learned that ordinarily the 

small jeweler has a pretty hard time to make ends meet. 
Because of the sums involved in the purchase of gems any 
jewelry store with limited capital is severely handicapped. 
The financial standing of a jewelry concern is of more con- 
sequence than in almost any other business, except bank- 
ing. The larger stores, with great resources and established 
credit, can buy in larger lots, pay cash and get far 
better prices. It is absolutely impossible for the small 
jewelers to compete with them on equal terms. 

A story is told of one of the largest New York jewelers to 
illustrate this. Shortly before the war this concern was 
selling flat silver at a dollar an ounce, while practically all 
the other retailers were charging $1.25 an ounce. A com- 
mittee of these other retailers finally waited on the larger 
concern, asking them, in the interests of the trade, to change 
their rate to the higher figure—$1.25—as the others could 
not meet the dollar rate and live. To this the officers of the 
larger concern replied that they were making their regular 
profit at the dollar rate, and felt that in justice to their 
customers they should not change to $1.25. 

At about this time a very flattering offer was made me 
by one of the best known firms in the country, to come in 
on an equal footing with their leading salesman, who had 
been with them for twenty or thirty years. But Ihad been 
doing pretty well, and felt that I could at last afford to 
say good-by to the jewelry industry and follow my own 
inclinations to travel, and finally settle down somewhere in 
open country. I dissolved my business, now that,with the 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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ISS ROSE SPRINGER at fifty-five had her life 
neatly arranged into a series of committee meetings, 
when the cable came from Paris wrecking her sched- 

ule. Iris, the widow of Mark, Miss Springer’s weak but 
beloved brother, was dead at last. Lucy, their child, now 
twenty, was alone in the world. Would Miss Springer take 
charge of her, as Mark had asked in his will? 

Miss Springer shuddered. She was a Unitarian, and a 
firm believer in Mr. Darwin; Lucy could not escape her 
mother. She would be pretty, but could come to no good 
end. Nevertheless, Lucy was Mark’s child, Lucy would 
come into the Springer money when she was twenty-five, 
and one’s duty is one’s duty. 

She cabled the Paris lawyers to ship Lucy on a fast boat, 
and telephoned her friend, Mrs. Burrell Blarcom, to stop in 
on her way downtown. Within an hour Mrs. Blarcom, a 
large woman of mound-builder architecture, came charging 
up the veranda steps. Mrs. Blarcom had a noble look 
about her. ‘‘Hold the fort. I am coming,” she seemed to 
cry as she tore along through life. 

One of Miss Springer’s impeccable maids let her into the 
long drawing-room, where the Springers of three genera- 
tions had left their traces. Miss Rose had put glazed 
chintz on some of the uglier pieces, and had gone in for 
early maple, so that, bit by bit, the execrable taste of 
Grandpa and Grandma Springer was being obliterated. 
Things remained which Mrs. Blareom would have con- 
signed to the ash can, but to which Miss Springer—who 
had nothing to love but her past—clung. 

Miss Springer came in, a slim precise woman in a dotted 
voile. She sat down by Mrs. Blarcom and told her about 
Lucy. 

“Tt’s astonishing. I’ve never thought of Iris dying; she 
was as strong as a horse. She never got up until twelve, 
and never did anything but gamble and flirt. Now what 
can this child be like?”’ 

Mrs. Blarcom thought it like a play—one of those plays 
in which the child of dubious upbringing is a nobler charac- 
ter than the lily sheltered in a refined home. 

‘“Where did Iris die?’”’ she asked. 

“At Pau. This spring she got a fever. I haven’t heard 
from her for ten years—since Mark died. He settled 
enough on her so that she could ignore us. She hated me 
so. Well, I hated her. I’m glad she’s dead. She ruined 
Mark’s life.” 

Mrs. Blarcom agreed. 
will Lucy come?” 

“T don’t know. IJ’ll get a cable. What I want from you 
is help. You’ve had children. Imagine how she’s been 
brought up.” 

. Mrs. Blarcom found the picture horrible, yet exciting. 


‘He was a dear, Mark. When 


“Don’t fret, Rose,’ she said. ‘“‘There’s nothing like a 
young person in the house. She’ll be in mourning, but next 
winter we'll give parties for her. There’ll be plenty of men 
then.”’ 

“Men? Then? Why? Why should there be men in the 
winter, and none in the summer?” 

Mrs. Blarcom roared. ‘‘You lamb. Haven’t you ever 
heard of Harvard?” 

“Oh,” said Miss Springer. 
Harvard.” 

It was nice to learn the really significant things. 

“I’m too old, though,”’ she said, as Mrs. Blarcom kissed 
her. “Too taut and tight.” 

““Nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Blarcom; ‘“‘you’re like a girl.” 

Yet as she climbed into her sedan she thought how much 
more responsive she herself was to life. Mrs. Blarcom, like 
so many idealists, was awfully cheery about her own good 
points. 

Mrs. Blarcom and Miss Springer had been friends from 
girlhood. Mrs. Blarcom was intellectually pretentious and 
a gusher; Miss Springer was cryptic, intolerant, honest- 
minded. She distrusted immigrants, people born west of 
the Hudson, and new forms of life. Mrs. Blarcom wel- 
comed all things new and joyous, and talked about opening 
one’s mind to the sun and the air. If she hadn’t been well 
connected she might have started a New Thought move- 
ment. 

Despite these differences, Mrs. Blarcom and Miss 
Springer were friends, tied together by a thousand crises 
and propinquities. So when Mrs. Blarcom announced at 
luncheon that she meant to help Rose out with Lucy, her 
daughter Ursula groaned. 

“Oh, Lord, why couldn’t it be a nephew! As if there 
weren’t women enough around anyway.” 

Ursula was twenty-two and pretty, but too bossy. She 
had told a girl that she intended to marry before she was 
twenty-four, and this girl, like a mean cat, had told a boy, 
who told all of Harvard, so that Ursula’s swains fell off. 
She resented her mother, too—who was always in the fore- 
ground, giving things a nice tone. 

“Ursula,’”’ her mother said now, “that does not sound 
like my daughter.” 

“No, I never do.” Ursula took a third helping of as- 
paragus. “‘Why can’t we have hollandaise sauce?” 

“Tt’s too rich. I shall ask Hubert to arrange some par- 
ties. Lucy has had an interesting life; the contact will be 
broadening.” ap 

“Oh, come, mother,” said Ursula, who resented her 
mother’s cracks. ‘‘You’ll have‘a hard time separating him 
from Lily Duffield.” 

“Humph,” snorted Mrs. Blarcom, “‘we shall see.” 


“So that’s why we have 
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Lily Duffield would be rich some day, buta 
was a brainless flirt. Who exactly were the 
cept for their varnish? Mrs. Blarcom, in th 
heart, preferred the Springer cotton mills. 

Miss Springer, within a few days, receiver 
Paris saying that Lucy would land in eight 
York. The south bedroom overlooking the 
made ready for her; and Miss Springer hoped 
be lovable. The Springer money would coi 
Springer home, and all the Springer hope of hi 
Miss Rose’s lonely heart. ‘‘She’ll be lik 
argued. But Iris, with her blond, bedevili 
slow laugh, mocked her. Iris had over 
blotted out his ambition, made him lead h 
Mark had got the best of her by dying af 
why should Iris let his child escape her? 

Had Miss Springer known more of Lue 
written Alice Pope—Alice Pope, who 
Alice Ames. One year after Mark had j 
Alice had married Preston Pope, who 1 
aire, and as dull as ditch water. Wi 
Alice had gone through the gestures o: 
wife and the heiress of the Ames Woolen kh 
eyed, beloved weakling named Mark Spri 
her heart, no one but Miss Springer knew. 
a child, Jim, now twenty-two, and rais€ 
emotion. Even the war and the death of 
left her undisturbed. : 4 

But Rose Springer remembered the day 
cried in her drawing-room so noisily ‘ 
the door and windows lest the serva’ 
brought Rose the letter in which Mark wr 
cad but could not help it. Unable to ré 
married her. Alice Ames had been almi 
grief; her face had become distorted and r 
her fine sun-gold hair came down from i 
neath her sailor hat, and she had flung he 
walnut sofa, crying out Mark’s name. 1 
her control was cataclysmic. 4 

Even as she wept, Miss Springer though 
her brother. Iris was a witch, without m¢ 
but she had an enchanting face and a1 
Mark there was a desire to be warmed by 
had she envisaged it, would have been 
was only when she lost him that she fl 
ping of reserve. Miss Springer, who 
and her wealth, mourned that day for 
girl, which might have made Mark a hi 

When Miss Springer picked out a 
among the S’s on the New York pier, 
out. Lucy was like Mark. She had his thi 
the long pointed chin, and his disdainful 
apart, waiting, as Mark, who never mi 
would have done. Miss Springer had 
girl’s arm before her eyes lost their opaqu 
had Iris’ mouth, red-lipped, full and pa 
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my Aunt Rose,”’ she said. ‘It’s good of you to 
’ 


yger, who had been wondering how one greeted 
teed niece, felt herself kissed shyly. Mark used 
1 that quick way when he was a boy leaving 


e your luggage?” 
all over there.’”’? Lucy explained that she had 
much. “Some of our things are with the 
-the people I stayed with in Paris. But most 
asold. I didn’t have many clothes.”” She was 
slow spoken; she leveled her dark unhappy 
{iss Springer’s pale blue ones. 
»tor pawed among her belongings, a mélange of 
aery and rather second-rate mourning. There 
eand some lace that must have been Iris’; and 
x tied in canvas. The inspector faced it dubi- 
7, whot are these?” he said. 
| him a scathing look. “‘Those are paintings. 
ywn, so they’re not worth anything.’’ The in- 
ved her. Such a kid and such a nice old lady 
naster smugglers. 
ger, as she arranged to have Lucy’s trunks and 
pped through to Boston, was a little aghast. 
looked for an artist. 
y uptown, and through luncheon, they were 
ch other. Lucy was poised, aloof; Miss 
icitous and formal. Each, between remarks, 
‘glances at the other. It was apparent to the 
1 that Lucy was excited. With a childlike 
aed to her aunt. Now that she had taken 
\e was pretty, though a bit too thin; her dark 
/ short, clung to her head, and her skin was like 
vas all black and white except for her mouth. 
(ing a silent serenity never engendered by Iris. 
‘ed about Paris and London, where Miss 
: gone in her youth. ‘‘ With my father,’’ she 
mI was a young lady.” 
i? “Do you remember your father?” her 
id. 
<ickened. ‘‘Oh, yes. I was ten when he died.”’ 
n to a variety of schools—all over Europe. 
aummy went for the winter, she would put me 
snewhere—not too near and not too far. I 
(years ago, in Belgium. Mummy was in Brus- 
>hen I’ve been pretty well on my own.” 
1own?”’ 
stayed in Paris with the Montignys—he’s a 
ithe Sorbonne—and I studied with Corlotti. 


They’re dears, the Montignys. They used 
to know father. Last summer I went to 
Moret with them. :I was there this spring 
when mother got ill.” 

Miss Springer was a little shocked. A 
daughter was an appendage of her moth- 
er’s. ‘‘ You were with her when she died, 
dear, weren’t you?” 

Lucy nodded. “I was there. But I 
don’t think mother cared much. I may 
as well be frank, Aunt Rose. I didn’t like 
mother. I don’t want to talk about her.” 

Miss Springer felt compassion for the 
girl whose mother had embittered her. 

“Oh, but your father, Lucy,’ she said. 

“‘T loved my father,”’ the girl went on. 
“But Iam glad mother is dead. For the 
last two years I hardly saw her.” 

Only the angels could have extracted from Miss Springer 
her feelings about her late father; but certainly frankness 
cleared the air. With a shy gesture she laid a hand on the 
girl’s wrist. 

“Lucy, I would like you to be happy here—for your 
father’s sake.” 

Lucy measured her with her unfathomable eyes. This 
was the primmest woman she had ever seen, but she did not 
take effusive possession of one, as relatives usually did. 
Perhaps they would get along. After all, America was the 
place to be. 

“TI like you, Aunt Rose—I think,” she said slowly. 
“And if you don’t like me I’ll go back to Paris.” 

Aunt Rose had never heard such nonsense. After they 
had eaten strawberry mousse and little cakes, they decided 
to go to the shops. 

“You will need new things for summer, Lucy.”’ They 
went to a place where the Carberry girls got their things. 
Aunt Rose thought the Carberry girls lovely. 

“She is chic, your daughter,’’ madame said to Aunt 
Rose. Lucy laughed a high shrill laugh and Aunt Rose 
started. It might have been Iris. But the dark head, the 
finely articulated body and the slow voice were Mark’s. 

Afterward they went, at Lucy’s request, to the Metro- 
politan Museum, which they found closed. 

‘“We’ll come again tomorrow,”’ said Lucy, ‘‘early.”’ 

Miss Springer rejoiced to see the ghost of Iris laid low— 
Iris who would have died before she would have looked at a 
picture. 


Lucy, when they came home to Brookline, fitted with a 
minimum of disturbance into the Springer home. The 


three spinster maids, who took religious 
weeklies and held strong views about 
the carryings-on of girls, approved of 
her. She was neat and up like a bird in 
the morning. Had they seen the pic- 
tures Lucy unpacked in her studio they 
might have withheld approval. 
For after Lucy had been 
home two days she asked for a 
studio. Miss Springer, after 
breakfast, was walking with 
her in the garden. 
“Tt will be dull for you, Lucy. 
\ Until the winter you can’t be 
very gay. But Mrs. Blarcom, 
my old friend, has children. 
| You will make friends.’’ 
4 Lucy’s cheeks had a faint 
tinge of color, and her dark hair 
e ’ shimmered in the sun. She 
i was too thin, but her vivid 
ve coloring, her indifferent, chal- 
oe lenging eyes were noticeable. 
‘ Her aunt hoped, for she was a 
mother at heart, that Lucy 
would have beaus. 
fe “Aunt Rose,’’ said Lucy, 
; “can I have a room to paint 
in? If you don’t mind?” 
“Of course I don’t mind. 
But I want you to rest.” 
Lucyshrugged hershoulders. 
“Rest? Why should I rest? 
In the fall I want to study at 
the art school.’’ She hesitated. 
“Tf you shouldn’t want me to 
stay I could go to New York.” 
Miss Springer made a clucking protesting sound. ‘Not 
stay! This is your home.’ She was angry. ‘“‘Of course 
you can paint. But I want you to have pleasure too. 
Come in and I shall show you the sewing room.” 
Forthwith Lucy was installed on the third floor, and 
Miss Springer sent for a carpenter to knock in a skylight. 
Andrew, the chauffeur, stacked her pictures against the 
walls. They mingled incongruously with a sewing machine, 
a dressmaker’s form and the prim furniture. 
““Couldn’t we take some of this stuff out?’’ said Lucy. 
““We could that,’’ said Andrew, and he stowed it in the 
next room, where the housemaid slept. 
(Continued on Page 43) 


““‘Lucy,’? He Called 


_ “Say, Why Don’t You Come Back Here Tomorrow, and Let Me Paint Your Face?”’ He Said. 


“‘You’ve Got Wonderful Skin”’ 
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HEN this country entered the war 

y \V in 1917 it became necessary to finance 

the continued operations of the Allies, 
as well as our own participation, on a scale 
previously unknown in fiscal history. Gov- 
ernment obligations, under the name of 
Liberty Bonds, were sold to many millions 
of people to whom the thought of becoming | 
investors had never before occurred. Nor 
was it merely that more bonds were floated 
than had ever been deemed possible. The 
character of the methods employed, although 
faintly foreshadowed by those of Jay Cooke 
during the Civil War, were in the main un- 
dreamed of and impossible in any earlier 
stage of financial development. 

Bonds were bought in part through such 
motives as patriotism and fear. But still 
more they were sold by means of the huge 
total accretion in the arts of advertising, 
publicity and salesmanship, which has been 
such a marked and peculiar feature of the 
recent industrial and commercial expansion 
of the country. 

They were highly organized, concerted and 
well-nigh universal assaults upon the personal 
financial habits of the American people, were 
these thorough, meticulously planned cam- 
paigns of the Liberty Loans. Nor could they 
fail to have far-reaching effects upon the 
investment markets, business and habits of 
the country. 

Such was the prediction at the time, and 
such in the main has been the outcome. Ey- 
eryone insisted in 1917 and 1918 that we 
would become a nation of investors, of bond 
buyers; and to a large extent the prophecy 
has been fulfilled. 

Today bonds are in fashion, triumphant. 
But there has been curiously little attempt 
to make clear or understandable the import 
of this fact. The bond business, in its present 
proportions and with its present develop- 
ment, is like so many other institutions which 
have rather gradually assumed the shape of 
a prodigy and marvel—there is hardly any 
separate awareness of its existence as such. 
It is a wonder which has come upon us in 
the night, as it were; or rather it is here in 
our midst, familiar enough, but receiving 
none of the notice, observation and study 
which it so richly deserves. 


New Territory Opened 


F ALL that is new in our economic sys- 
tem since the war, there is nothing which 
more fully exemplifies the speed, the com- 
petition, the factorylike methods and* the 
magnification of salesmanship so character- 
istic of American life than the bond business. 
Only a few years before the war there were 
fair-size towns or small cities in New York 
State or Pennsylvania which were visited by 
one or two bond salesmen for a few hours ata 
time, once or twice a month. Today, in these 
same places, not so much larger than they 
were a decade or two earlier, dozens or scores of bond sales- 
men actually reside, concentrating their efforts there and 
working the district as intensively as ice dealers and grocers. 
It is doubtful if merchandising methods in any other 
industry have gained in intensity so fast. It is the avowed 
boast and policy of the largest single factor in the trade to 
sell bonds as freely, as readily and as openly as shoes are 
sold in a corner store. In this field, if anywhere, the sales- 
man is rampant, and it is not to be doubted that the force 
and velocity of sales effort are having a wholesome modi- 
fying effect upon the very capitalistic system itself. 

To ascribe the enlargement in this field of activity 
entirely to the war and the forced financial education born 
of the Liberty Loans is not strictly accurate. One of the 
most absurd pieces of sheer exaggeration ever perpetrated 
was the statement made during these flotations that 250,000 
bond buyers, the maximum before the war, had been 
increased to 20,000,000. F 

There were probably considerably more than 250,000 
bond investors before the war, nor did 20,000,000 emerge 
from the conflict by any manner of means. Possibly there 


“It is Nobody’s Function Down Here in Wall Street to 
Protect the Small Investor’’ 


ILLUSTRATION BY M. L. 
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were that many aggregate purchases of Liberty Bonds, but 
that is quite a different matter. The business man in New 
York City bought a few bonds in small denominations 
from pretty girls on street corners, in larger denominations 
from his bank or committee in his New Jersey or Con- 
necticut suburban home, and in still larger denominations 
from his trade committee. There was endless repetition 
and duplication. Many who bought sold again as soon as 
the war was over, and have never again purchased a bond 
of any description. 

Not only were enough new investors created, without 
exaggerating their number, but other factors must be 
allowed for. Both the South/and the West have developed 
with extreme rapidity in the past few years, and have 
opened up much new territory to the*investment banker. 


In states like North Carolina an 
the increase in wealth has been 
High income taxes also have sti 
demand for tax-exempt muni 

on the part of the rich wherever | 
live. 

Possibly also the tendency 
uniform rates of interest incident 
eral Reserve system has made hor 
ing moderate coupons more acee 
Western and Southern investors, } 
important is the fact that aggreg 
and debt have both mounted en 
since the war. It has been necessg 
securities in great variety and 
care for the inevitable expans 
quent contraction. Seymour 
a former president of the New” 
Exchange, remarked in a recentl 
introduction to a book on inyestn 

“The securities now traded | 
whole field of our business life. 
ties reflect. the enormous cost 
represent our efforts to restor 
structure destroyed by war.” 


A Look at the Works 


T IS not my idea, however, ¢ 

detail of the economic caus 
led up to the present tremendo 
of what is called the bond bus 
it is proposed to examine what 
widespread financial develop 
the individual who has money 
bond salesman is rampant, and 
ing sold, relatively speaking, e 
to everybody. ; 

But to see this many-storied st 
the bond business as it is, we 
upon the investor, and with cle 
eyes study the creature as it 
its peculiarities and idiosynera 
words, to the limits of our abi 
we must understand the humai 
buyer. For obviously there 
business, or back of that any 
dustry so far as bond issues 2 
without the investor—the man 01 
who has saved a surplus. 

“The important act in inve 
ing is the decision to exchange’ 
over present comforts for the 
someone to pay interest and ] 
future dates,’ said Dwight W. 
J.P. Morgan & Co., in a recent 
important actor in investment 
one who makes that decision.” 

Books and articles that trea’ 
and investments have been publ 
out number. I suppose the book 
describe bonds and are issued by! 
which have these wares for sale mu} 
the tens of thousands. Quantitativ! 
ing, the literature of the subject is 
Campaigns of publicity and adver'! 


of day you look at the face of your watch 4 
bother to examine the wheels and cogs tos 
working properly. Asarule doctors give yo 
possible implication that the pills may help 
out telling you in precise, exact detail j 
will do in the way of assisting the proe 

As a rule it is wiser to write nice litt 
desirability of saving money, of putting it 


* tive bonds, of exercising caution in. thi 


to deal with and of the particular bi 

once, however, let us look behind t 

Let us inspect a few of the works the 

the conventional generalities are, this 

farther, to dig a little way beneath the 
The increase in the intensity of bonds 

the number and variety of offerings cann 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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a rumor abroad in the land that manners 
shat they used to be. So far have they de- 
1 fact, from the groove in which they were 
. the memories of those now living that 
who possesses ordinarily active hearing can 
ve persons declare passionately on any given 
don’t know what the world is coming to. 
-is brought forth by the way young women 
r, complexions, corsets, stockings, business 
ng dresses and evening gowns, not to men- 
shat they do not wear some of these things; 
‘that young men say to young women and 
lymen say to young men, as well as by the 
ang men and young women say or do not say 
by the way that young men act at dances, 
able, on street corners, in drug stores and in 
by the garments that young men wear, and 
it they drink and the places in which they 
ind the books that they and their young 
'; read or do not read, to say nothing of the 
fsy are frequently guilty of writing; and by 
‘hing that everybody except themselves is 
,doing or not doing at the 


i] 


-0 be the consensus of opinion 
«who declare fiercely that they 
what the world is coming to 
is coming to something pretty 
ae gathers from the eager and 
:newhat low-down gleam that 
/ed in their eyes, when they in- 
(- daily headshaking over the 
/anners and morals of America, 
(e the world will come to what- 
rng to in the very near future; 
¢ will be willing to pay specu- 
<or the sake of obtaining front- 
the thrilling spectacle. 
yommon with many other per- 
jemories fail to go back even to 
¢vely recent days when football players wore 
t have heard many and many an exciting tale 
<nger generation—such as how it is necessary 
e to protect himself by main strength against 
2s and the feverish embraces of the modern 
1 yet I am forced to admit that in long and 
' urns in such sophisticated and cosmopolitan 
7ithful activity as Washington, D. C., Holly- 
rounk Beach and Palm Beach, no member 
/r generation has ever leaped out at me from 
y2d palm in a hotel lobby and cruelly pressed 
rie with reckless abandon. 


‘Merely Hearsay Evidence 


jesentative with whom I have come in casual 
t urthermore, has usually impressed me as the 
n lady who, if I were careless enough to pick up 
othe innocent purpose of telling her fortune or 


S, ue 8), 


Ground-Length Skirts Were Stipulated, So That 


No Member of the Younger Generation Has Done This to Me 


pointing out the length of her life line, would deftly remove 
a slipper with her disengaged hand and strike me promptly, 
accurately and enthusiastically behind the left ear with its 
heel. 

Never, to my deep regret, has any member of the 
younger generation made any effort to strangle me in an 
excess of emotion while dancing with me, or in any other 
way displayed the traits which are generally admitted to be 
bringing the world to whatever it is that it is supposed to 
be coming to, outside of a little moderately enthusiastic 
drinking and cussing, which has never yet caused the world 
to start even a partially successful disintegration. 

Consequently I have been obliged to depend 
almost entirely on hearsay evidence for my in- 
formation concerning those unnatural goings-on 
which are popularly supposed to be forcing the 
world to disintegration and—as the more forward- 
looking politicians are fond of remarking—chaos; 
and it has occurred to me that some of the good 
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folk who are waiting for the world’s ultimate break-up with 
an evil light in their eyes, in addition to basing their con- 
clusions almost entirely on what an intimate friend of a 
certain young lady’s cousin told them about the wild 
goings-on of the young lady, have been so careless as to 
forget some of the peculiarities of the manners and customs 
which were regarded as the height of perfection in the days 
of their youth. 


What Was Good Form in 1877 


it WAS recently my good fortune to come across a book 
bound in rather offensive-looking brown cloth which 
bore in the center of its cover a lovely but somewhat heifer- 
faced young maiden whose bonny brown hair was taste- 
fully decorated, slightly to the northwest of the base of her 
skull, with a sweet little pink rose with leaves attached. 
Her ears were completely exposed; and a perceptible full- 
ness beneath her chin held out the promise of a magnificent 
dewlap in the years to come. Furthermore, her right shoul- 
der, over which she was staring in a pleasantly unemotional 
manner, as though looking for something to eat, was em- 
bellished with a large bow of light-blue silk 
about nine inches long and six inches wide. 

The simple yet elegant name of the book 
was Decorum; and it was obvious that the 
cow-faced young lady on the cover was sup- 
posed to be a concentrated example of the 
feminine charms that were guaranteed to 
knock young men out of their chairs in the 
year 1877, when the book Decorum first burst 
upon a palpitating nation for the purpose of 
telling it what it ought to do, wear, think 
and say in order to avoid receiving the coarse 
and unmistakable raspberry from those who 
mattered. 

As the book itself more fittingly phrased 
it, its object was ‘“‘not only to give the usages 
of our best American society, to disregard 
which would subject the offender to the 
epithet of ‘ill bred,’ but to impart that information by 
which anyone might be enabled to acquire gentlemanly 
ease or graceful ladylike deportment, so that their presence 
would be sought for.” 

Flipping over the pages of Decorum at random, one’s 
eye is caught by the simple title Bathing Costumes; and 
having in mind the vast expanses of female flesh that are 
nowadays exposed to the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
the slightly protruding eyes of the more or less innocent 
bystanders, one hastens to see what the young ladies of 
1877 were allowed to take off in order that they might 
acquire that graceful and ladylike 
feeling. 

‘The bathing dress,” says Decorum 
quickly, firmly and uncompromis- 
ingly, “‘should be made of 
flannel.” 

Though the book doesn’t 
say so, it clearly insinuates 
that if one of the cow- 
faced damsels who caused 
susceptible hearts to throb 

(Continued on Page 78) 


if the Wearers Fell Overboard the Skirts Would Retain Enough Air to Support Them Until Help Arrived 
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CERTAIN man of Chicago lived to the 
aN age of forty without the love of a 
woman. His name was Asa B. Tilly, 
but that doesn’t explain it wholly. From 
boyhood he had been pet of a 
mid-Victorian sister who deemed 
a lipstick the badge of a wanton 
and a powdered nose the first 
false step. 

After she had passed to her Vic- 
torian paradise of golden streets 
and pearly gates, Asa was thrown 
on his own resources. He found 
himself fretting. Vague regrets 
assailed him. After a decent in- 
terval he decided to close the 
house and fare forth to see the 
world. London, Paris, Vienna— 
all the capitals of Europe offered 
as playgrounds, for he had plenty 
of money. But Asa headed for 
Greece. Don’t blame me—I’m 
merely telling the story. He 
chose a small boat sailing to a 
Mediterranean port, and conse- 
quently found himself en famille 
with the other passengers. 

There were only about a score, 
and very early in the voyage 
A. B. decided that only two 
among them were his sort— Mrs. 
Gilbert, of Cleveland, and a 
Miss Rankin, from Worcester. 
They used to play three-handed 
bridge and mah-jongg, and walk 
the narrow decks for hours, and 
in the evenings Miss Rankin 
would play and sing after the 
orchestra had knocked off for 
the day. The things she played 
were about eight miles and a 
half above Asa’s head, but when 
it came to singing they got on 
common ground because her 
voice was nothing more than a 
pleasant, drawing-room mezzo- 
soprano and she knew better 
than to tackle anything ambi- 
tious. So she would croon old 
love songs and lullabies. Asa 
frequently asked her to sing 
Just A-Wearying for You—that 
was the song of songs to him. 
Mrs. Gilbert would sit watching 
them, smiling a pleased smile. 

“He’s a nice old thing,’’ she 
said. ‘‘But, merciful heaven, 
why does he make puns?’’ 

“T think they’re very good,’ 
declared Miss Rankin warmly. 
“And he’s so different from the 
men one meets nowadays.” 

“He is that. I guess there 
hasn’t been another one like him 
since the Big Wind,” agreed Mrs. 
Gilbert. ‘And. do you know, from 
things he’s said now and then— 
just little things he’s dropped— 
I believe he’s got money too.” 

“Possibly,” was the indiffer- 
ent reply. 

“What on earth does he want to go to Greece for? 
You try ‘and get him to change his plans and come 
along to Egypt, Kate. Perhaps we can find a fourth 
for bridge.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort.” 

“Then I will!’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert. “Nice men are 
too scarce to let one get away like that.’ 

However, she had no luck in this direction. Asa liked 
them both—he felt at ease with them—but he had made 
all his arrangements and saw no reason for altering them. 
Also, he began to note a sort of proprietary attitude that 
he vaguely resented; sometimes Mrs. Gilbert talked to 
him almost as his sister used to talk. 

They parted in Naples, but a fortnight later he ran into 
them again at Brindisi. 

“Going to Egypt after all?’’ demanded Mrs. Gilbert. 

“Greece,”’ said. Asa. 

But he never saw the land of his heroes. For at lunch 
that day in the International Hotel, Ona Shane flashéd in 
at the head of her satellites, and Asa lifted up his eyes, and 
it was finished, 
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Once He Glanced at Her Face When They Emerged From the Shadows of the Columns Into Open 
Moonlight. A Deep Spiritual Exaltation Shone There; the Soft Ligkt Made the Outline Even 


Tender, Why, She Was Beautiful! 


As soon as he had eaten he streaked for the concierge’s 
desk to find out who she was. 

What, he did not know Mees Shane, the most celebrated 
cinema star! .. . Yes, he had heard of her. . . . Well 
then, this was Mees Shane in person, and she was bound 
with all her company for Egypt, where they planned to 
make a colossal cinema of Arab life. 

Asa meandered off to digest this information over his 
cigar. Presently Ona Shane and her party emerged from 
the dining room and went upstairs. Almost immediately 
a hubbub arose on the floor above, and down she swept like 
a hurricane, followed by the assistant director, doing his 
best to explain and placate her. Sure that something 
dreadful had happened, Asa approached—but it was only 
the star making her usual outcry over the room assigned 
to her. ; 

Tilly stepped forward and with courtly grace offered the 
one he was occupying. ‘Miss' Shane’ eyed him up and 
down—was this another fresh ‘Alecék?—but A. B.’s inno- 
cence stuck out like Gibraltar, and she smiled and thanked 
him. Howeyer, she said she would like to take a look at it 


ULLO 


first. His room had a fireplag 
exchange was made. 

“T’ve been trying to get bet 
remarked Mrs. Gilbert, encour 
just before dinner as 
in the cold lobby, — 

“ec Yes? ” . 

“They told me yo, 
up yours to that Shap 
“Well, she had y 
and ag 

“Neither had Mj 
And she has a dre 
too.”’ ; 

A. B. reddened a) 
toward Miss Rankir 
pretending not to se 
realized with a sen 
reproach which he res 
it would never have, 
him to offer his room 

“A baby doll — 
Mrs. Gilbert, launchi 
of her favorite theme 
muttered something 
ble and slunk away 
could get going. 

His reward came af 
when Ona stopped tg 
him a few minutes, 
said, or what he said 
not remember after 
his senses were swin 
all his life he had ney 
glorious a creature, | 
tered spirituality { 
knowing intuitively 
was the line for him, 
she did that the cameo 
of her face made one 
delicate flower just ¢ 
tender petals. It seen 
that her limpid blue 
shone with a light al 
How could he know 
was wondering whats 
he might be? « 

“Look at that, y 
exclaimed Tom 
licity man, to 1 
director. ‘That Ie 
million. Maybe it 
"em over in the 
scene.” f 

Immediately she t 
Asa to go upstairs, h¢ 
expression changed. } 
Mrs. Gilbert’s appraig 
and gave back as | 
got. | 

There was no seri 
in the eyes now— 
tion of centuries lc 
them. 

The boat for A 
due next morning. 
breakfast Tilly ch 
plans and secured | 
could give him 0 
accommodation, 
time he would 
an inside cabin, but now he would have § 
boat rather than be left behind. i 

They sailed at the scheduled hour. The! 
rolled until her smokestacks threatened to 
that night the old rowdy cut up worse thar 
lowing sea, with a snow-laden wind from 
keeled her over until chairs and trunks 4 
dishes united in a crashing Wagnerian o 
B. Tilly was catapulted in his new 
pajamas through the wildly swinging 
across the corridor, and into the suite de lu 
the star. Ona switched on the light. 

“Gee, but you Chicago guys are abrup 

Asa B. mumbled an apology and ba 
did. He did. He backed out and went t 
flushed with shame, as well he might be. i 

He did not see her again until they docke 
because the sea continued rough and O 
but when he spoke to her amid the babel © 
inspection she gave him a cold curt nod. “Tt wo 
all the way to Cairo. He sat in a compart? 
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and Miss Rankin, and they lost all patience 
was dull and absent-minded, and every time 
eal of laughter from the adjoining compart- 
meed. In vain he racked his brains for an 
the movie crowd; his nerve failed him every 


all going up the Nile, and Asa boarded the 
e nine o’clock next morning. The moment 
_he went up to her and earnestly explained 
ision on the Venetia was accidental. Now 
do with a man like that? She gaped, then 
retended to believe he had planned the whole 
rave A. B. a fine glow, which was heightened 
of the party dubbed him the cave man and 
‘ess to admit him to their circle. Asa assumed 
-boiled manner. 

gracious, but you are tough!’’ exclaimed 
with a shiver. “I'll bet you just eat ’em 


; 
ywledged this levity with a cold and formal 
sidered it ill-timed, to say the least. What 
to comment on his behavior? Was it any of 
‘or Miss Rankin’s, for that matter—what he 
{ our little bridge game is all off now?” 
Cleveland lady. 

“now it was a fixture,’’ retorted Asa with 
jiteness. Maybe that would hold her for a 


re the last man in the world I’d have sus- 
‘le robbing,” she said. 

he woman mean? He stalked away, boiling 
ladle robbing, hey? Perhaps she had an idea 
} to make up to Miss Rankin! Asa laughed 
¢otion was too preposterous. Why, Miss 
hirty-two or three, if she was a day! 

‘same a recognized member of the moving- 
Every day he joined Ona’s group on the 
+ tombs and temples. Sometimes they rode 
itimes they drove. Most of the women wore 
', even to ride astride, but Ona had brought 
iz riding suit which made her look like a beau- 
when she appeared in this, tapping her tight- 
ith a whip, a near-riot always ensued. Asa 


used to risk heart strain trying to get to her first, that he 
might help her mount and lift her from the donkey at the 
stops. Nor did he always succeed, despite fine generalship. 
Every young man on board scrambled for position, and old 
gentlemen who hadn’t thought to help their wives down 
a steep place in twenty years strove for advantage with 
the furtive cunning of age and experience, growing savage 
over failure and muttering imprecations on young pups 
who ought to be home at work. 

Foremost among Asa’s rivals was the Prince Dadapopou- 
los, a Levantine gent who had attached himself to the 
movie party somewhere in Europe—one of those smooth, 
copper-hued, oily persons who give an impression of 
dubious origin. ‘The Near East is full of them—watchful 
parasites, ready to fawn before strength or pounce like a 
vulture on a sign of weakness. He said he was a prince and 
they took him at his word. The title seemed to have a 
hypnotizing effect on all of them. 

Although he had been introduced to the prince when 
they started from Cairo, Asa hadn’t given him a thought 
until they were three days’ journey up the Nile. In fact, he 
had surmised that Dada was a member of the company, 
employed because of his title and probably filling the part 
of a rascally Ha-ha-the-girl-is-mine nobleman when the 
scenario required it. 

Then he caught the prince staring at him—staring with 
such sinister, blighting intensity that A. B. was put out of 
countenance. 

He tried to stare back, all the while wondering what it 
could mean and what he ought to do. But he was not 
practiced in the art. In Chicago, staring is apt to provoke 
prompt inquiry and summary action, whereas a steadfast 
starer is rated highly on the Continent as a doughty man. 
A. B. was no match for Dadapopoulos and registered con- 
fusion early in the contest. He felt an impulse to rise up 
and hand the prince a sockdolager, but diffidence of his 
surroundings prevented him. 

““What’s the matter?’’ demanded Mrs. Gilbert. 

“Nothing. Why?” 

“T just saw you and that prince glaring at each other 
like a couple of bull pups. Naughty, naughty! The Bible 
teaches you should love your enemy.” 

“Why should he be my enemy?”’ asked A. B. sulkily. 

“Rivals, my dear boy; rivals. I’ve got eyes, you know.” 


ico) 


Asa walked off without another word. He avoided Mrs. 
Gilbert as much as possible, and beyond ‘‘Good morning”’ 
and an occasional chance meeting on the road when their 
donkeys bumped together, he had seen nothing of Miss 
Rankin. She treated him as she had always done, yet 
somehow A. B. had always a guilty feeling when she looked 
at him. That was the trouble with women—a man couldn’t 
be civil to one without her thinking she owned him. 

“And I will have the honor to show you all what’s to be 
seen,’’ George Gatas, the dragoman, would announce to the 
passengers at dinner. ‘‘And after visiting the tombs the 
party will return to the boat in time for lunch. Monument 
tickets very much wanted. Galloping donkeys no good.” 

George always won laughter and applause with that 
line, and the tourists went right ahead galloping the don- 
keys for dear life. Now, that’s a precarious sport. The 
least sure-footed of all animals is the Egyptian donkey, 
manhandled by his native owner, abused and jerked 
around by every variety of clumsy tourist. His knees are 
usually gone, his mouth is impervious to guidance, and he 
doesn’t give a damn. Why should he? No matter what 
he does, he is going to be beaten. 

The donkey boys will never let him alone. They stick 
close to his tail and whack him on the rump when they 
want to speed up, and whack him on the rump when he 
goes too fast, and whack him on general principles when 
there’s no other excuse. Also, they put nails in the end of 
their sticks to prod him with, or work a tender place under 
the saddle where they can tickle him. The result is that, 
harassed constantly in his rear, the Egyptian donkey has 
acquired the habit of weaving his hind quarters like a 
Hawaiian dancer. 

It was a spectacle to see Miss Rankin skimming with 
stiff dignity across the flat lands on top of a donkey no 
bigger than a rabbit. She rode sidesaddle, and her get-up 
was a combination of Vesta Victoria and Ed Wynn. An 
old brown skirt, a tight jacket of another era, a crumpled 
felt hat down over her ears, a flying green veil pinned under 
the chin—no wonder the children herding goats in the 
fields abandoned their jobs and ran to get a good look, 
uttering shrill cries of amazement. No wonder they carried 
out the sick and bedridden from the villages to give them 
one last treat before they died. 

(Continued on Page 118) 


“One of These Days,’’ Continued Miss Shane, “‘She’s Going to Fall Off That Donkey and Hurt Her Ankle, Gee, Wouldn't You Like to See It?” 
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Gradually She Closed Up the Gap Between Them; He Turned Abruptly. 


look back on their sojourn in a 

cemetery with profound regret 
for its sudden termination, and yet 
that was the experience of Mr. 
Pillbeck Loftus. Here was a man with an imagination 
of such astonishing proportions that it had made him 
dictator of the Hill and Glade Burying Ground Associa- 
tion, a concern which controlled a property that could not 
be bought either as a whole or piecemeal for a hundred 
million dollars; but a man with a disposition so peculiar 
that he had handed over to his slippery cousin, Mr. Pill- 
beck Buck, the rich emoluments of a thirty-thousand- 
dollar chairmanship, and reserved for himself only the job 
of graveyard superintendent. 

Why had he done it? For two reasons. First, because 
Mr. Buck felt that Mr. Loftus, in inheriting a paltry in- 
come of a hundred a month, had done him a million-dollar 
injury; secondly, because while Mr. Buck gloried in the 
feel of a mahogany swivel chair and thrived on stale office 
air, Mr. Loftus was never happier than when lying on his 
back. on a verdant carpet of close-cropped grass, lazily 
looking up at a canopy of leaves. 

Yes; he had been amazingly happy as superintendent of 
the cemetery, and with somebody to take over the job 
during the winter months he would have been content to 
remain in that employment indefinitely had it not been 
that Mr. Buck’s greed for money had collided with Mr. 
Loftus’ love for a gurgling brook and its bordering glade. 
Once convinced that Mr. Buck was conspiring to cut up 
this entrancingly idle land into plots for the benefit of the 
indifferent dead and his own pocket, Mr. Loftus had not 
hesitated to strike the knockout blow which had at one and 
the same time divested himself of his heart’s solace and 
Mr. Buck of his lucrative chairmanship. 


[oo are few people who can Py 


That had been a black day for ithe Pillbeck succession 


figuring as a short-lived dynasty, and even Mr. Van 
Renselaer Dyckman, half stunned by his all but miraculous 
restoration to control of the overgrown commercial child 
of his heart, had found a shadow amid the blinding light. 
This dark spot was induced by the hundreds of letters he 
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received, protesting in chorus against the dismissal of Mr. 
Pillbeck Loftus as resident superintendent of the Hill and 
Glade Burying Ground. He wrote in answer a form letter 
stating that Mr. Loftus had fled rather than suffered dis- 
missal, and that if any of the irate correspondents could 
locate the fugitive, the association would be glad to give 
him back his job. 

Such search as was made proved unavailing for the sim- 
ple reason that Pillbeck Loftus had abandoned his usual 
haunts for the time being. Say you had inherited the 
entire patrimony of your Grandmother Pillbeck; say you 
had a lone cousin who considered you had thereby done 
him a million-dollar wrong; say you sympathized with his 
point of view because he was seven years your elder, and 
had a wife named Margaret and two children; say you had 
handed this man what amounted to an annuity of thirty 
thousand and had just done him out of it, after one short 
year of enjoyment, for the sake of a mere brook—would 
you want to argue with him about it? 

Mr. Loftus had not hesitated for a moment on the choice 
between saving the brook or his cousin, and yet no benefit 
in the form of peace of mind had come as a recompense for 
his self-sacrifice. In fact, his only reward had been a warm 
look from the brown eyes of Mr. Buck’s wife’s sister, a fine 
girl named Kate Mason, and even that cannot be counted 
as a gain, as he had not consciously seen it. At that 
moment his mind had been intent on the necessity of plac- 
ing one foot before the other in order to arrive-at some 
point a long way off. He had turned. his back on the 
stately business offices of the H. G. B. G. A. while they 
were yet seething with | excitement, and proceeded to walk 
to Florida and back... 

The languid journey consumed ious snisnthis: but.as he 
lived every moment of the way, he did not consider the 
time wasted. Upon reading that statement, some. will 
think Mr. Loftus crazy, and others will grant him a crown 
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“Go Back,*’ He Ordered 


as the last of the se 
but as a matter of 1 
set down once and 
in magnitude to 
imagination was th 
quality of his common sense—a common | 
mental and revolutionary, for instance, t 
told him the time for a man to eat is not wh 
he ought to eat, but when he is hungry. — 

This flair for essentials had been taking i 
as practical ends were concerned, but abo 
Loftus crossed from Wilmington to Penn 
return journey it began to show signs of 
newed vigor. 

He commenced noticing other ching 
clouds, futilely sweeping a clean blue sky; 
lights turn dull on striking water, giving if 
or the profound shadow within the darkn 
cedar. He frowned a rare frown as he ref 
these things had a distinct value to hims 
them could a man coin a million dollars 

Somewhat farther north his eye b 
more and more frequently by what lo 
animated snow and proved on closer insp 
flocks of white Leghorns under wire. He 
and the longer he pondered the more di 
Leghorn hen. He despised her because SI 
breasted, so scrawny, so confoundedly tri 
most of all, he despised her because s| 
Here was an animal that devoted her 
eggs as uniform, as trim and as white 
acquiring an edge of ten cents a do! 
worthy but variegated sisters. 

Mr. Loftus felt a growing rage a! 
world which had less and less use fo 
right that a trader should make his fa1 
of the sirup that babies weep for, a 
laurels with his cash to the third and fo 
While he was climbing, he fed thousands of 
after he had climbed he added thousands 
his meal list. In a grand way he was almos 
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But when it came to artists and thinkers— 
another matter. 
Leghorn became an emblem of the age to Mr. 
a poet make his name on drunken unpunctu- 
hen forever must his lines stagger down the 
exalt the pick and shovel, then always must 
rer be his fugue; did he glorify the home, then 
auce forever be his product. To establish a 
‘iters must master the technic of a baking- 
land be sure each package contained its due 
Cape codfish balls, or mystery built to scale, 
r that made the can famous. So with the 
:e let the public think it could spot a picture 
glorious tone of light, heaven help the artist 
d another sky. 

nd short of it was that trade had permeated 
mind to such an extent that surprise in the 
»00k was almost as shocking to the senses as 
e quality of an egg. 

she thoughts which troubled Mr. Loftus as he 
an inclosure seething with chickens. They 
ily that they rushed toward the point of his 
ih eyes fixed avidly just over his bare head. 
ls, he continued to ponder, lived to produce, 
suce. Love scarcely entered into their lives. 
t ereate, they merely produced, and in so 
ized the total submergence of the maternal 
commercialized era. He hated them. In 
thicken farmer approached and regarded him 


I can do for you today?” he asked mean- 


rned on him the full power of his smile. 
he replied, waving a hand toward the flutter- 
Fou can tell me what you get out of these.” 

et out of ’em! What do you think? Eggs, 
2ggs. They’re hens and they lay eggs.’ 
thave a subtle sense of humor,” rejoined Pill. 
at can’t understand how you can put up with 
jing.” 

'e matter with it?” 

all so flat, so uniform, like a tune played on 
| kick to it. No uplift.” 

i so, do you? Well, let me tell you you don’t 
pout the egg business. I know men worked 
is only to get one kick that sent ’em back 
they started from, and I know others that’s 


been lifted to the back seat of a ten-thousand-dollar ear, 
and stayed there.” 

“You interest me,” said Pillbeck, frowning. “Do you 
mean to say fortunes are made and lost in eggs?” 

“Yes, sonny, I do,” replied the man commiseratingly. 
“Made and lost in a lot less time than it takes an egg to 
grow stale. Why, the hen is the most important animal 
alive today.” 

“More important than horses?”’ 

‘Sure thing.” 

“More important than dogs?” 

“What do you take me for? Can a dog produce?” 

“More important than cows, then?” 

“For her size, a laying Leghorn is ten times as important 
as a cow.” 

“But is she more important than an elephant?” 

“Say,” retorted the man angrily, ‘‘can an elephant lay 
an egg?”’ 

He half turned to go, but Pillbeck stopped him. “ Don’t 
rush off,” he begged. “I’ve got to know something.”’ 

“What is it?” 

“We spoke of fortunes a moment ago. What constitutes 
a fortune in your opinion?” 

“Oh, well,” declared the man dreamily, picking up a 
straw and breaking it at regular intervals, “‘I guess I’m not 
much different from other folks as to what constitutes a 
fortune. In this country a fortune is a million dollars.’ 

“The exact sum my cousin is always talking about!” 
exclaimed Pill, his eyes brightening. ‘How long do you 
figure it would take to make a million in the egg business?” 

“Tt depends which end you start in at. My broker 
made eighty thousand last Monday.” 

“fighty thousand dollars?” gasped Pillbeck. 

“Sure. And on Wednesday, between ten in the morning 
and a quarter past, he lost it and forty thousand dollars 
besides.” 

“T’ve been missing something,’”? murmured Mr. Loftus, 
the gray of his eyes beginning to deepen to a translucent 
blue. ‘I had no idea chickens laid as fast as that.” 

“They don’t,” said the farmer darkly. “If they did, 
there wouldn’t be no overnight fortunes.” 

“How are they laying this year?”’ asked Pillbeck. 

“Well, mine aren’t laying fast enough, but the hens on 
every farm within two thousand miles of here—north, 
west and south—are laying a durned sight too fast. Don’t 
you ever read the papers? Don’t you know eggs are being 
given away for twenty-six cents a dozen?” 
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“Twenty-six cents a dozen!”’ cried Pill. ‘“‘ Why, the last 
pair of eggs I bought cost me an average of a quarter 
apiece!”’ 

“That’s it! That’s the crime against the farmer in this 
country. You city folks let the middlemen get you going 
and coming, and then yell your heads off at the price of 
foodstuffs. When I was serving time in Germany you 
could see folks with sacks and satchels scouring the farms 
for fifty miles around any old town, like grasshoppers look- 
ing for a green tree. They found it, and that’s what we’ll 
have to come to. A bunch of people with peeled eyes will 
own a jitney between them and take turns going out to the 
places where the stuff grows. After they deduct the price 
of summer gasoline, they’ll still be eighty per cent to the 
good on their week’s marketing.” 

“A great idea,’ commented Mr. Loftus, ‘‘but practi- 
cally useless to me, as I am only interested in a fortune. 
Perhaps you can tell me where eggs are bought and sold in 
large quantities.” 

“Yes,” said the farmer, his eyes gleaming, “‘I could, but 
I won’t; I’ve grown to like you too much. Why, son, say 
you were feathered like one of them chickens. Ten days 
after you went into that game there wouldn’t be anything 
left to singe. You’d be so naked you'd feel like a newborn 
babe that arrived before his clothes was made. No; what 
I say is, keep out of it; but if you do go in, buy eggs till 
you're black in the face. The price may have laid down on 
us, but people haven’t quit eating, have they? They’re 
just asleep, that’s what’s the matter; and when they wake 
up they’re going to find out they’re hungry; and when 
they know that, they’re going to yell for eggs at a dollar a 
dozen. Don’t say I ever told you to start dabbling in eggs, 
but if you do begin any time this month, buy ’em—buy 
em till you’re black in the face.” 

He had to shout the latter part of this admonition, for, 
with a friendly though absent-minded nod, Pillbeck had 
started on his way at what was for him a rapid pace. With 
hands thrust in his pockets he walked along the side of the 
road, head bent, and travel-stained feet deliberately kick- 
ing through the weeds most heavily laden with dust. Any- 
one watching him, and perceiving that he was drawing 
great drafts of the thickly powdered air into his lungs, 
would have undoubtedly thought him mad or drunk. He 
was neither. He was merely going through the unpleasant 
process of disgusting himself with the country so that he 
might truly enjoy the city for an interim. 

(Continued on Page 138) 


: . “You Don’t Understand, A. B. I Haven't Any Use for Sixty:Nize Thousand Dollars, I’m Only Interested in a Million’’ 
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HE stately At- 
[hiancic Fleet, 

consisting of 
eight battleships, 
several cruisers, many de- 
stroyers and auxiliary ves- 
sels, hospital ships and 
tenders, moved into the 
Chesapeake Bay and 
anchored in the Lynnhaven 
Roads. The appearance of 
these great vessels was ma- 
jestic. The fleet had been 
assembled to watch and 
observe the bombing tests, 
so that all could see what 
happened. Many consid- 
ered this trial to be utterly 
useless, because they rea- 
soned that it was entirely 
impossible to sink, or even 
injure, a battleship; that a 
battleship could not be hit 
by an aérial bomb, and 
could not be damaged to 
any great extent if it were 
hit. These people little 
knew the great accuracy 
of aérial bombing, which at 
the present time, at battle 
ranges, is perhaps the most 
accurate method of hurling 
missiles. Also, on account 
of the tremendous propor- 
tional amount of explosives 
carried in the bombs, they 
constitute the most power- 
ful weapon of their kind 
ever devised by man. On 
the other hand, the officers 
and men of the First Pro- 
visional Air Brigade were 
certain that their efforts 
would be crowned with 
success. They were eager 
to have their theories put 
to the test. 

The first trial took place 
on June 2, 1921, against 
the ex-German submarine 
U-117. It was anchored 
on the target grounds, about 
seventy-five miles off the 
Capes, in an awash condi- 
tion. The day was perfect 
and the line of the de- 
stroyers, placed at ten- 
mile intervals across the 
Chesapeake Bay and from 
the Capes out to the tar- 
get ships, looked like little 
beetles in the molten sea 
as we sped over them. 


Quick Work 


HE first air units to 

attack this submarine 
were three flying boats of 
the Naval Air Service, com- 
manded by Lieutenant 
Thomas. They flew close 
together in a V-shaped for- 
mation, and each dropped 
one bomb for sighting pur- 
poses as they passed over 
the target. The practice was perfect and each missile 
either hit the submarine or struck within a few feet of it. 
Making a turn, they came back, dropping three bombs 
each. These bombs weighed one hundred and eighty pounds 
each. The center of impact of this volley struck the sub- 
marine squarely, split her in two, and down she went. 

None except the air people had expected such a rapid 
termination of the first experience. Had she been fired at 
with cannon no such result could have been obtained—she 
would have been hit above the water line and would have 
had to fill up with water gradually before she would have 
gone down. These bombs tore her all to pieces above the 
water, below the water, and along the water line. Some of 
the skeptics began to be convinced that there was some- 
thing to air bombing. It was a very severe jolt for those 
who still adhered to the old theories. 
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ASSISTANT CHIEF OF AIR SERVICE 


A Phosphorous Bomb Hitting the Alabama 
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This was not all: The vessel that was directing the 
target practice, which remained about a mile and a half 
away from the submarine, had her condenser system so 
badly damaged that she steamed into the Chesapeake Bay 
that night at only three knots an hour. If these small 
bombs could produce such an under-water shock as to 
affect a warship’s condenser system a mile and a half off, 
what could the big bombs do? 

The discussions waxed stronger than ever, and the 
congressmen, naval officers, press representatives and 
guests on the naval transport Henderson spent the night 
in terrific arguments. These arguments, however, were 
soon to have their answer. » aan a MNS 

A couple of days later the Army Air Service was given 
as a target the ex-German torpedo destroyer G-102. She 
was one of the large-type boats of this class, employed so 
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By Brigadier General William Mitchell 
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ylans that we had worked out were correct, 


‘oved to be. 


iied every bombing mission of the airplanes 
n my control ship The Osprey, a two-seater 
th sufficient gas in it to fly for five hundred 
at day Lieutenant Johnson accompanied me 
sw Thomas Morse single-seater pursuit air- 
3 able to go about one hundred and seventy 
+ IT used him as a courier, signaling to him 
j to be done. He would go and return with 
a a very short time in his fast plane. 

roached the target vessel we could see the 
ic Fleet formed in a circle around it. We 
yin and out of great banks of cumulus clouds, 
‘we could have concealed our approach very 


‘been actual war. 


As the pursuit squadron 


the target they formed into a large V, pre- 
ttacking with bombs, as it was assumed that 
ursuit aviation had been defeated in the air 
ain Baukum, leading them, gave the signal 
x, and one after another in regular cadence 
Jestroyer, coming straight out of the heavens 
usand feet. Straight toward the destroyer 
til within two hundred feet of it, when they 
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close in front of it, behind it, opposite its side and directly 
in its center. Columns of water rose for hundreds of feet 
into the air. For a few moments the vessel looked as if 
it was on fire, smoke came out of its funnels and vapors 
along its decks. Then it broke completely in two in the 
middle and sank down out of sight. 

The demonstration was absolutely conclusive. While it 
was not particularly difficult to sink the vessel itself, those 
who thought any antiaircraft guns could keep off an air 
attack saw that it was now impossible, because under 
cover of pursuit and lightweight bombardment aviation 
the larger bombers could move in with little danger. All 
our methods and systems of bombing had proved to be 
correct. The bombs themselves never failed to explode, 
the accuracy was remarkable, and the spirits of every man 
ran high. We had, however, stretched our cruising ability 
out at sea to the limit with some of the old airplanes that 
we possessed. Many of the planes of the pursuit squadron 
barely got back to the shores of the coast, where they 
landed along the beach. All the airplanes we had except 
the Martin bombers were obsolescent war machines 
entirely unsuited for this work. There were no injuries and 
no forced landings in the water, and due to the excellency 
of our mechanics very little trouble was experienced with 
the engines. This again surprised the onlookers, who had 
expected the airplanes to fall into the water and that 
disaster might attend our efforts. 
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A Gas Curtain Laid Over New York by an Airplane 


One Martin bomber barely made the shore. Lieutenant 
Dunlap was the pilot. One engine failed about fifty miles 
at sea, so he made for the nearest point on the shore. The 
bombers, it will be remembered, have two engines, and 
with this spare engine he held up the ship as best as he 
could, constantly losing altitude, as one engine alone could 
not keep the bomber in the air. He just made the beach 
and landed safely. His one engine, however, had become 
so hot that when he cut the spark it would not stop and, 
as the engine in the bombers is set off on one wing, it 
turned the airplane around and drove it right into the 
breakers along the beach, where the large waves broke it up. 


A Practical Problem 


IEUTENANT JOHNSON, who had acted as my courier 
in the small plane, had also run out of fuel, and had 
made a landing near the spot where the bomber had met 
with misfortune. It would have been very difficult to send 
more gas from Langley Field for Johnson, a distance of 
thirty-five miles, so he swam out to the Martin bomber, 
now being pounded to pieces in the surf, cut the emergency 
tank of gasoline out of the upper,wing, poured the gasoline 
into his own airplane and flew to Langley Field. 

That night all our men had returned safely to Langley 
Field after their first great experience in bombing. The 
rejoicing was tremendous. They knew now that unless 
something most unusual 
happened, it would be 
proved for all time that 
aircraft dominated seacraft. 

Thenext operation sched- 
uled was to search for and 
find a battleship that was 
supposed to be located any- 
where between the mouth 
of the Delaware River and 
the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and then to 
bomb it with sand-loaded 
bombs. It was to be under 
steam and controlled by 
radio telegraphy. Itsspeed 
was only six knots an hour 
under these circumstances. 
This was such a simple 
problem that there was no 
use of sending any airplanes 
out over the water for that 
purpose, particularly as we 
had so few of them and as 
this test would give us very 
little practical benefit. So 
some of the dirigible air- 
ships were sent out and 
promptly found the ship, 
which was the Iowa, and 
sent back news of its where- 
abouts. Seacraft are not 
only very easy to find but 
their type and character 
are also easy to determine 
from the air. 

The air bombs had now 
sunk the unarmored ships— 
that is, the submarine and 
the destroyer. These tests 
did show conclusively that 
planes could sink merchant- 
men, or any kind of vessel 
not protected by armor. 

Our next target was to 
be the cruiser Frankfurt, a 
beautiful vessel. It had 
considerable side armor, 
deck armor,excellent water- 
tight compartments and 
bulkheads, and every per- 
fection of a modern vessel 
of that class. The tests 
were to be conducted with 
varying sizes of bombs and 
after each attack with a 
specified number of bombs 
which were not intended to 
sink the ship, an inspection 
would be made by officers 
of the Navy to see what 
damage had been inflicted. 
These tests started on July 
eighteenth, and of course 
the interest grew as they 
went on. First one-hundred- 
pound bombsweretried, and 
then three-hundred-pound 
bombs. The three-hundred- 
pound bombs undoubtedly 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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A Waning Nuisance 


HE rural billboard nuisance is at last beginning to yield 
he the pressure of public opinion. Years will probably 
pass before it has been finally abated; but in the meantime 
it is encouraging to note how many enlightened adver- 
tisers—great corporations whose names are synonyms for 
broad-gauge management and real vision—have had a 
change of heart and have begun to see what widespread re- 
sentment they have aroused by their defacement of rural 
beauty. In some cases self-interest has pointed the way to 
anew policy. In many others honest public spirit and un- 
selfish desire to rid our charming and otherwise peaceful 
countryside of shrieking and blatant signboards have 
brought about the happy change. 

It is right to say that some of the worst atrocities of rural 
advertising have been perpetrated, not in cold blood, not in 
wanton defiance of the rights of the public, but in the heat 
and fury of the sharpest sort of commercial competition. 
More than once competing advertisers who have been 
vying with each other in hectic campaigns to plaster every 
main-traveled road with objectionable signboards have 
welcomed the proposal of a civic club or of a disinterested 
individual that all immediate competitors simultaneously 
abandon their unsightly rural signboards. This course has 
met with signal success in England, in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere. 

Such friendly arrangements constitute a long and firm 
stride in the right direction; for all experience teaches that 
it is infinitely more effective to convince a man that he 
ought to alter his commercial methods than it is to jam a 
statute through the legislature and to restrain him by threat 
of fine or jail. 

Legislation, however, is not without its uses. Massa- 
chusetts, for example, took the matter so seriously that she 
amended her constitution so as to give the legislature 
power to “‘regulate and restrict all outdoor advertising 
within public view,” and also made it legal for towns and 
cities to pass local ordinances restricting billboards. Iowa, 
too, has enacted progressive legislation along somewhat 
similar lines and has thereby set an example that other 
commonwealths may well study. 

The kernel of the whole situation, the underlying princi- 
ple upon which sane control may be based, has never been 
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better stated than in a recent bulletin of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards: 

“The view from the highway does not belong to the in- 
dividual who owns the property along the right of way. 
It is a community possession.” 

Massachusetts appears to have accepted this simple 
principle, lock, stock and barrel; and no doubt other com- 
monwealths whose citizens are inspired by a like pride in 
local scenic beauties will presently follow suit. 

No body has been more active or effectual in stirring up 
public sentiment against objectionable country billboards 
than the National Committee for the Restriction of Out- 
door Advertising; and much credit for what has already 
been accomplished is due to its chairman, Mrs. W. L. Law- 
ton, of Glens Falls, New York. One reason that Mrs. 
Lawton and her colleagues have been able to do so much 
is that they have voluntarily narrowed down their field of 
operation to that portion of outdoor display advertising 
which is calculated to impair scenery, civic beauty or resi- 
dential values. They have made no declaration of, war 
upon billboards as an advertising medium, but confine their 
attentions to the vicious five per cent of the total number. 
Last summer members of this committee and of the fifty 
organizations which are codperating with it mailed to 
offending advertisers about a thousand personal letters 
each week making earnest protests and explaining how un- 
favorably prospective consumers react to the selling talk 
on their misplaced signboards. There is every probability 
that the impression made by these letters will be deepened 
by those that will go out next season. 

It is pleasant to note that some of the advertising compa- 
nies which maintain great numbers of outdoor signboards 
have formed an organization for the voluntary control and 
restriction of this form of publicity, with special reference 
to the location and artistic character of the signs displayed. 
Their efforts to confine their customers’ displays to urban 
sites and to recognize the rights of the public to the enjoy- 
ment of rural scenic beauty, undefaced by the hand of man, 
are in a high degree praiseworthy. 

Friendly codperation will go a long way toward abating 
the billboard nuisance; and well-framed legislation, to take 
care of those who will not listen to the voice of public opin- 
ion, should practically finish the job within a few years. 


Work for the Chamber of Commerce 


NE of the most useful civic activities that we know is 
@) practiced in a small Pennsylvania city where the 
chamber of commerce believes in looking out for the home 
folks before ‘‘boosting”’ for outsiders to come in. The or- 
ganization has an unpretentious ground-floor office on a 
side street. A typical case that illustrates the work that 
this chamber of commerce is doing was that of a middle- 
aged woman in black who called at the office and asked for 
the secretary. He invited her to sit beside him at his desk. 
They talked for a few minutes and then the secretary 
reached for the telephone. The man he called was the pres- 
ident of the town’s largest banking institution. 

“Mr. Blank will see you right away,” the secretary told 
the woman a moment later. “‘When you have had your 
talk with him he will probably ask you to see one or two 
others. If there is still any doubt in your mind then, please 
do not fail to come back here, and I will arrange for you to 
talk with someone else.” 

This woman was the widow of a railroad man who had 
died within the past month. She had received his life in- 
surance a few days before. According to the chamber of 
commerce’s arrangements with the local insurance men, the 
agent who handled the transaction notified the secretary 
in advance of the actual payment of the money, and he 
wrote her a letter, one paragraph of which ran thus: 

‘At this time you may feel the need of advice from some- 
one experienced in financial affairs, and the chamber of 
commerce is anxious to help you. Any one of the gentle- 
men, whose names appear on this letterhead will esteem it 
an honor to be consulted as to the safe investment of the 
money your husband has provided for you.” ry | 

The names on the letterhead were those of six of the most 
prominent lawyers and bank presidents in. town, forming a 
voluntary committee of the chamber of commerce. 


A " 


Janu 


The letter reached the widow none too s¢ 
town, as everywhere else, there are ghoulish 
shady stocks who make it a business to foll 
tices in the newspapers. Already several had call 
poor woman with schemes promising anyw 
hundred per cent a year up. 

Right then is the time when people like thi 
the help of such men a3 are on that commit 
sons will be inclined to follow their advice be 
home-town people of standing, whose names 
newspaper every day. If the committee is i 
safeguarding the fortunes of half a dozen 
year, the chamber of commerce has justified 


Safer and Saner 


HEN men inall parts of the world begi o 
the day of universal peace will be close a 
establishment of mutual understanding is as} 
the limitation of armaments. 

Racial differences run deep, and the chas 
centuries of divergent ideals and varied stand 
cannot soon be closed or bridged. It is surpr 
theless, how much of the working of a man’s m 
on the everyday details of his existence, where a 
lives, what he eats and what he wears. Donnip 
hat, eating pumpkin pie and owning a flivver ¢ 
matically convert an alien into a good Ameri 
but they help considerably except in those ease 
racial inheritance and background make real 4 
zation impossible. One of the things we hay 
from our colossal experiment in racial fusic 
Americanization only begins when the allie 
quire American tastes. As long as the new 
the crowded corner of some large city whe 
own race congregate and continues to live as 
and to talk his own language, his possib 
citizenship are almost nil, 

The same principle can be applied to the 
versal brotherhood as the prelude to world p 
all talked the same language, dressed in thes 
ate the same food, enjoyed the same amuse 
business in the same way, we should not be li 
again in the tragedy of world war. 

Even today, with Europe rent and imp 
leaven of understanding is working steadil 
will be less picturesque when man has iror 
ferences that arose from centuries of natio 
but it will be safer and saner. : 


A Bumper Sugar C 

WO years ago the per capita sugar cor 
United States passed the hundred-pout 
Last year it was a little below a hundr 
son there is no limit in the world crop, for 
records. 
The sugar production just petite thal 
twenty and one-half million short tons 
little more than half was cane sugar—in @ 
tions of ten to eight. During the war th 
of sugar declined, due largely to loss 
outturn of Europe. In 1921-22 the world¢ 
the twenty-million-ton mark, in 1922-23 
lion tons was added, in 1923-24 the figur 
rose above the twenty-one-million-ton né 
crop for the present season is in excess of 
lion short tons, nearly seventeen million 
cane sugar and less than nine million ton 
beet-sugar countries of Europe are gra¢ 
the cane-sugar countries are holding t 
We are heavy consumers of sug : 
served fruits, soft drinks, confectionery, 
on the table. We use practicall 
flour. Perhaps prohibition has. 
in one form or another. Sugar consu 
Kingdom is not far behind our own 
to get back to her prewar level of 
matter how much is wanted, appare 
are in position to meet all possible d man 
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| 
: 
few stories told of the late czar relates to 
a which Rumania entered the World War. 
»ror is reported to have asked one of his 
a vice admiral—what he thought of their 
a replied, ‘Majesty, Rumania is not a 
ofession.” 

expresses the state of mind, as well as the 
Ishevik Russia. The idea of reconstructing 
so that it will be part of a harmonious 
powers is incidental to the bigger purpose 
‘ery soviet activity. The principal profes- 
m is propaganda. It is the one consistent 
t 

,ant laboratory in which the red poison of 
japounded and then distributed to every 
yd, the United States included. The sun 
; some evidence of communist desire to 
snd play havoe with the established insti- 
id order. Just as the war on capital crushes 
Ubi campaign imperil peace and menace 
| 

j 

pviet structure and you discover that from 
410 rule the Communist Party, which is in 
pf Russia, down to the humblest Bolshevik 
jure port, all agencies are linked to get over 
se. Religion is pilloried, youth influenced, 
lindustry paralyzed, exports manipulated, 
‘onsolidated and truth tortured—all to the 


end that communism be glorified. The Bolsheviks foment 
a holy war against Britain with the identical lack of con- 
science that inspires their approval of assassination in 
Persia. They lend themselves to nationalism in India and 
Egypt and at the same time stifle it in Georgia and Arme- 
nia. Everything is grist to their propaganda mill. 

Propaganda in Russia is no new manifestation. The 
great Empress Catherine was herself the victim of it in an 
ingenious form. Upon one occasion she made a journey to 
the southern portion of her empire. At that time the cur- 
rent favorite and lover was Prince Potemkin. In order to 
give his royal mistress the most favorable impression of her 
domain he caused portable canvas villages to be erected 
along her route. As soon as she passed a phony hamlet it 
was taken down and hurried on during the night to a 
point ahead. 

The Bolsheviks capitalize every conceivable event at 

home and abroad for their own destructive interests. 
When Emma Goldman told Lenine how she had been per- 
mitted to make a speech in court during her trial in this 
country, the apostle of Bolshevism 
rubbed his hands in glee and said, 
“What a splendid opportunity for 
propaganda! It is worth going to 
prison if a court can so successfully be 
turned into a forum.” 


THE BRAIN TEASER 
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Isaac I, Marcosson 


The story of Bolshevik propaganda unfolds the most 
amazing conspiracy of modern times. So ramified is it in 
scope and so far flung in extent that it is well-nigh impossi- 
ble to compress the details within the confines of a single 
article. Out of a long contact with its operations I used to 
think that German propaganda led all the rest; but the 
Teutons, even at the high tide of their wartime effort, never 
approached the Bolos in the fine art of corrupting and 
coercing public opinion. The Germans specialized in cap- 
italization of international discord, but their penetration 
in the main was more economic than political. 

Bolshevik propaganda, on the other hand, is political, 
and lacks even the one German virtue of economic solidar- 
ity. Its fetish is destruction, regardless of the means 
employed or the consequences involved. The Bolshevik 
ideal is a universe aflame. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Boer War, for, as Wal 
Earl of Ofilsouse, told m 
ways wore yellow spats 
affair with Madame Po 
everyone knew, was the m 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, h 
twins, a fact few suspected 
much greater age. I ha¢ 
little Kate Knipps, 
of that frightful old | 
Knipps, the American i 
she later making that w 
ance with Wally, Visec 

beginning of which ii 

see, for I remember wi 
o’clock tea in the tenni 


Medicine Hat 


HILE warm on the hearthrug you 
sit with the cat, 
A blizzard is brewing in Medi- 


cine Hat; 
In Medicine Hat, 
In Medicine Hat, 
A blizzard is brewing in Medicine Hat. 


This Medicine Hat is a helmet of dread, 
An Indian bonnet with feathers of red 
Adorning a chief of the Kingfisher clan— 
A mystical, magical Medicine Man! 

He fills it with awful, mysterious things: 
The silvery plumes of the Storm Eagle’s 


wings, Lord Alfred Tennysor 
The howl of the wolf in his cavernous @ try house near Wee 

lair, own house of Edbert- 
The scream of the panther, the growl of the cut, later made Earl 

bear, always had ortolans f 


A cupful of spray from the boreal seas, 
The stings of a billion cantankerous bees 
And snow from the crest of the Rockies, 


the King of Serbia’s 
onions. But that, of ¢ 
erally known.) P 


ad lib. ; " 
He scrambles the mess with a mastodon’s ND speaking of my 
rib, Queen Victoria, w 


He beats it to froth in the dark of the moon 
And ladles it out with an ivory spoon. 


place until our third me 
ing absent on the first 
only the Queen present 
Queen (“Her Majesty, 
Soorgaz called her afi 
Second Footman bein, 
Harry Hurlingham, fo 
by the Prince de Bla 

affair with little Rosa 
long the favorite of 
Mustapha Kamal, I 


And then you will read in the bulletins 
that 
‘A blizzard is coming from Medicine Hat. 
From Medicine Hat, 
From Medicine Hat, 
A blizzard is coming from Medicine Hat!”’ 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Drab Ballads the letter that dear old Spo 
V DRAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN - , iS Sale " = : the Archbishop of Ca rh 
“I Just Paid the Doctor Another Ten Dollars on His Bilt"’ write to George Wa 
AST night, at the Sorghum Corners “Oh, Goody! Two More Payments and the Baby’s Ours” whether the Duchess of 


Opera House down here, BING & the German measles as rej 
BANG, (PICCOLO PERVERTS), sang with great success the ‘‘The Good Book says we should not build our homes upon the divorce. However, I think the matte 
wonderful sermon in song entitled: the sands, tled, my dear friend Sappho—the poet, n 

Or we'd be dangerously domiciled.” bier’s seventh wife—dying before the 
A SODEs Seen ee A HoMeg Eps a The parson looked perturbed, and said, “We'll pass the could find the hairpins, but perhaps the | 
plate and sing: the better). 
The village church was crowded on a sultry Sunday morn, (Close harmony) qr \ 

The congregation dully dozed, and say, OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD!” ND speaking of my first meeting with Qui 

You couldn’t really blame them, and you needn’t sneer in —Harry G. Smith. a cultured lady but one whom I never ha/ 
scorn, The fervor of this little lay of meeting—I recall a very laughable incidet 

The humidity just made them get that way. Will make a peerless planet pray: the Prince de Blakleg, which occurred to hi 


The parson in his pulpit started preaching; ONLY 4 008 Oe his first marriage and a few weeks after he 


He spoke right from the shoulder and the heart; The Memoir Aristocratic his third wife, the beautiful Duchess de C a 
So eloquently sins and shams impeaching— we were both guests at the Palace of Vel 
And this is what he said, in part: Ais Dona) 9 (7 eee eee cases had not then been built, the site being oc 
(Typed by Bienes rker Butter) hunting lodge of Count Dugbert Pfimps (“) 


Re RS DDLY enough my first meeting with Queen Victoria— called him) although the hunting lodge wa 
“Hach short skirt on a woman means a home upon the rocks! (“The Queen,” as my dear old friend the Duke of the time, not having been erected until m 
It scan-da-liz-es me! Coffanspit called her—but not, of course, until after the Duke having lost both legs at the bat f 
There’s Deacon Quidd neglects his wife to follow them for affair that brought about his downfall althou 
blocks % he escaped without injury. It seemed 
And then the deacon rose and said, said he: Mr. am d Mrs. Be Cans (Continued on Page 5. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“T Presume I Could Have Been Improved 
on as a Parent. Also I May Have Made 
Many Errors of Judgment. But U 


“Buster, You are Getting to be a Big “It is Time You Began to Think of 
Dog.’’ “Yes, Sir’”’ Serious Things.”’ “‘Yes, Sir’? 


PBELL Soup GOMPANY 
CAmpD S.A. 


EN, NeJe, Ur 


egetable-b eet 


all be your selection when you have an appetite 
and nourishing pieces of beef—a lot of it—in 
1, blended with fine vegetables. 


‘aoice beef is used. This is blended with a puree of 
lc, tomatoes, diced carrots and white potatoes, little 
‘ins and blanched pearl barley. Rich beef broth 
; igor to the whole blend. 


t Sampbell’s Vegetable-Beef, too, just as it comes 
can and serve it on toast for breakfast. Make a 
oe of this substantial and filling soup. Have 
wr dinner, 


ir... of fine soup blending! Just taste it! 
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te lo CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY off 
CAmp U.S.A. 


EN, N.J-, 


Vegetable 


No wonder this Campbell’s Soup is so famous! No 
wonder it’s enjoyed daily by millions of people! 

Fifteen different vegetables are in this blend! Beef 
broth. Cereals. Fresh herbs. Skilful seasoning. Thirty-two 
ingredients in all! 

You will choose Campbell’s Vegetable whenever you wish 
a substantial soup that combines the largest number of 
different vegetables—diced, sliced or whole. 

It will prove “exactly right” for you at many and many 
a meal, 

Both the Vegetable Soup and the Vegetable-Beef Soup 


taste best when the water is added cold, the soup brought to 
a boil, allowed to simmer and then served hot. 


12 cents a can 
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the following morning to the Vallanders’ 

home, the one talking cold business with 
the mother in one room, the other talking hot 
love with the daugh- 
terin another. Jim- 
mie was touched, 
delighted, that his 
father was actually 
going to take a va- 
cation with him, 
and he received 
warm sympathy 
from Roderica in 
this. She was espe- 
cially charming to 
him. The amazing 
success of her plans 
infused her with a 
kind of intoxication 
and gave her a high 
fragrant animation. 
She had become so 
weary of what had 
almost degenerated 
into genteel pov- 
erty; the future 
stretched in front 
of her as bright as 
the enthusiastic 
Jimmie painted the 
tropic colors of 
Nassau. 

As for Mrs. Val- 
lander, she was 
ecareworn, anxious, 
trembling already in 
fear of possible no- 
toriety. The astute 
Duane had foreseen 
this, had decided 
how to meet it; he 
counted out twenty 
notes, each for five 
hundred dollars. 
““An advance on 
account, Mrs. Vallander,”’ he said in 
a matter-of-fact way, glancing casu- 
ally; ‘‘you’ll find it handy shifting.”’ 

He caught the sudden gleam in her 
keen deep-set eyes and laughed in- 
side when she asked indifferently if 
such prompt arrangements were 
usual. He leaned forward impres- 
sively, opening a notebook, and 
banged down a fist on two blank 
pages. On one he set down the date, 
and figures, $10,000. ‘What I pay 
goes on that side,’’ he explained; ‘‘what comes in, on this. 
Nothing else, nothing more, unless, of course, you want 
written agreements.’’ He saw that her shoulders went 
back an inch as though a burden had slipped off. ‘“No 
publicity, nothing but that.” He pointed to the page. 
“Mrs. Vallander—Bootlegger,”’ he added with intentional 
bluntness; ‘“‘we can’t have that in the Sunday papers, 
can we?”’ 

She glared, for one unguarded instant. “If that is a 
possibility,’’ she said, ‘‘] ——” 

“Nothing in it,”’ he interrupted. ‘‘Of course the name 
of Vallander fe 

A stately little nod accepted graciously his homage to 
that name. ‘And that of Duane?” she asked. 

“Tn the dark too,’’ he said. ‘Law is law, and only fools 
break it openly.” 

Mrs. Vallander drew a deep breath of relief. “I have not 
slept,” she admitted. “My girl’s future ag 

He nodded; he had sized her up correctly; the name of 
Duane must also be unsmirched because Roderica was to 
bear it. 

“This liquor,” she continued, ‘‘was legitimately distilled 
by my brother in partnership with the United States. They 
took a heavy tax on it, then practically confiscated it. 
That is not justice. I feel no hesitation in disposing of it. 
But it is a very old tradition of my family to live outside 
the public eye.”’ 

“T understand, madam. The proposition is O. K.?” 

“Our understanding is complete, Mr. Duane. I have 
decided not to go to Nassau.” 

“Secrecy, madam; efficiency; speed. Your signature 
will be needed two or three times a week; for, of course, 
we'll only pay duty and take out of bond what we want for 
bottling. It’s some swell winter resort, I hear.’ 


oJ te fon and his father went together on 
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“A Wide Turn to Allow for the Tow,” He Said. “Aye, Aye, Sir.” She 
Touched Her Forehead With the Back of Her Fingers 


“True. I have heard a great deal about it.” 

“Well, you see, it’s right for you to be there, it’s nat- 
ural. You and Roderica at one hotel, Jimmie and me 
stowed away somewhere else, meeting when we like, never 
suspected of business. Why, lady, it can’t be done any 
other way!’’ 

““A power of attorney?” she questioned. 

“Would have to be registered. It would be public. But 
nobody sees customhouse papers.”’ 

“You have convinced me, Mr. Duane. When?” 

“Can you follow me in two or three weeks?” 

“Tt is settled.” 

“Fine! Make your own reservations.” 

Mrs. Vallander picked up her newly got wealth with as- 
sumed indifference and slipped it into a drawer; then she 
summoned the young people. There was a new dignity, a 
fine vivacity in her manner. She was as a back number 
reprinted in letters of gold and brought up to date. She 
had now touched what aristocrats pretend to ignore as 
statues ignore their pedestals—real money; and fear of 
publicity had vanished. Duane told himself that he had 
got her dead to rights. He had wanted this above all 
things, for Jimmie’s happiness was involved. He eyed the 
boy with pride; he watched the girl with admiration. A 
fit mate for Jimmie—if she was sincere. Was love first and 
money second? Well, he must go ahead until he knew; in 
the meantime he saw a way to keep the engagement 
secret. This hard-headed blunt old man of business, watch- 
ing over his son as a mother might, with less intuition but 
more ability, matched his wits with his usual intrepidity 
against this modern daughter of luxury—the first of her 
kind he had ever been in close touch with. 

Glad to escape a Northern winter, Mrs. Vallander told 
them she had decided on Christmas in the Bahamas. 


BROWN 


These holiday makers eagerly 
Jimmie, offered his choice, sac 
decided to accompany his fat} 
haved too generously to be; 


of her desolation, pleaded to be allowed 
inexorable, and he loved her the more for 

The elders further discussed what their N. 
should be. “If the engagement is announced 
“it will link you and me up too much 
Vallander?”’ i 

The lady ground her teeth; linked up— 
jumped at the excuse for delay. She wis 
step to be taken until the great enterpris 
ceeded. Besides, she kept a secret from he 
might happen which would rescue Rot 
mésalliance. 

Hearing this decision Jimmie hotly prote 
no avail. 

“In a place like Nassau,’ Mrs. Vall 
“you will have nearly as much freedom 
engaged. You must learn to know 
There is plenty of time.” 

“There is never enough time,”’ he den: 
was obedient. 

“We've gained such a lot,” she conso 
with him. ‘‘Mother’s come around sp 
father likes me—I am sure of it; and ever 
sailing. Of course I love you for kickin 
any more.’’ She fixed her dark expres 
“You and I know,” she murmured. ‘What 
the rest of the world?” , 

Jimmie clasped her to him and went 
in a transport of love and hope. 

Roderica waved a handkerchief from b 
window in the house and when he had 
the corner she did not need it to wipe a 
were not there; yet she knew that this wa: 
parting. There was just a chance that thes 
would not find Uncle Jason’s golden fle 
should prove to be the case—well, how cot 
price be paid? 

Father and son lingered for several days 
Telephones rang, telegrams went and cal 
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thought this natural and connected with 
ss, and did not resent being left out of it. 
j acquaintanceships, saw New York, and 
yy to Roderica. When at last they were 
the harbor, headed for the South, Duane, 
iskyscrapers, brought his fist down on the 
fied bang. To Jimmie’s amused inquiry he 
Tork was fine; but his complacence was due 
je. He had organized his own channels for 

of liquor, and his secret lines led direct to 
mer. He was going to give the clubs pure 
if; rye with the prewar bead on; unadul- 
adred proof. He felt himself a public bene- 
yv York agent, Mark Blaney, an old business 
“the West, tough, able, came to see him 
-ewell gift handed him a bottle of the best 
sw York. Duane sampled the liquor that 
, the stuff overboard. 

through fog and cold and drizzle into sun- 
ith, and after three days came in sight of 
‘Providence Island. Jimmie was thrilled. 
¢ the islets about as wonder places where 
e would wander amid palms and romance, 
)liant harbor as a magic sea over which 
‘2 would glide amid the glamour of entranc- 
-; father looked at the coast with a more 
'd thought of fleets and liquid cargoes; but 
|. in the other. 
‘hey were surrounded by a cheerful lot of 
70 impeded progress. Duane, grinning, held 
yur which he chanced to have. “Go to it!” 
‘ung the coin into the bright green water of 
ven boys dived, and so the way was clear. 
jhe house which Duane had bought from a 
- in the boat. Hearing on all sides of diffi- 
~commodations out of season, he had solved 
| his characteristic Western way. They 
1, a mass of jalousied and latticed porches 
stephanotis and night-blooming jasmine. 
yiderful view of emerald and bediamonded 
‘it did not matter that the kitchen was 
sway and that there was no hot water. 
1 of the stuffiness of the shut-up house; the 
»t en- 
ad the 
aor was 
at a 
| knew fA 
serous by 
tought 
raad a 
svithin 
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his way, while he—Jimmie—sailed alone; and there 
was nobody to talk to. 

His father, he explained, had bought a saucy little motor- 
boat with an exhaust which sounded in the still evening 
like champagne corks popping each second. The old man 
wanted noise and bustle and quick rushing about, and he 
wanted silence and the thrill up his spine when the wind 
tautened the sheet; and so they had met that day in the 
harbor and waved hands across the water and he had made 
his father turn out, as sail had the right of way. “I can 
hear him now, I believe,’’ he wrote. ‘‘He’s not here and 
there’s a noise off in the harbor that’s a cross between a 
riveter’s hammer and the beating of a heart.” 

Jimmie was right. The father’s boat was cutting two 
white ripples in the moonlit waters as it seudded down the 
harbor. In the tiny cabin sat five men crowded about a 
table loaded with poker chips. Ice clinked in glasses and 
sandwiches were munched as the players cashed in. 

“T’m sorry, gentlemen,’ said Duane, ‘“‘to have to stop 
in the shank of the evening, but the commodore’s got a 
date.” 

“T’m sorry too,” broke in the commodore, “but my 
men are loading a yacht out by Salt Cay.” 

Commodore Sladen was a man of such extraordinary dis- 
tinction of appearance as to reduce each person there ex- 
cept Duane to a nonentity. He was tall, of fine physique, 
with a clear olive skin of Castilian purity, raven-black hair 
and mustache, and dark hazel eyes like those of a deer. 
Obviously of Spanish ancestry, he claimed to be an Amer- 
ican citizen and spoke as an educated man. He had landed 
at Nassau seven months before with a big automobile, a 
large diamond which he carried in his pocket, and ninety 
dollars. He had exchanged the auto for one hundred cases 
of Scotch whisky, had chartered a five-ton motorboat, 
crossed the Gulf Stream in a gale and sold his cargo at a 
hundred per cent profit off the coast of Florida. Since then 
he had never looked back, and now he owned the Nova 
Scotia auxiliary schooner, Hector and Sallie, which had 
sailed that night for the North, gorged to bursting with 
liquor. 

Off Rawson Square he searched the dock side and swore 
gently. His launch was not awaiting him. 

“Take mine, commodore,”’ cried Duane. ‘‘Why not all 
go out, and then we needn’t break up the game? Be my 


guests, gentlemen.” He turned to the colored boy at the 
engine and waved his hand. They settled down again as 
the boat sped through the water. 

The game was a mere excuse for conversation, as the 
limit was too low for players whose pockets bulged with 
easy-got money. All rising jackpots, dollar sweeteners and 
a ten-dollar 'imit; only a few hundred or so could be lost in 
a night; but James Duane was there to listen and learn, 
not to win or lose. Pending the arrival of the bottling plant 
and bottles which he had ordered in New York, he was 
picking up details. 

He learned that the boat anchored over at lonely Salt 
Cay was a power yacht of beautiful lines, with name 
painted over—a sure sign of beginners at the business, who 
had not brains enough to be externally correct. They had 
not entered at the Nassau Customs House, that not being 
required until after twenty-four hours’ stay, and they were 
foolhardy enough to intend sailing without papers. 

“Playing at pirates,’’ the commodore said, ‘‘and that’s 
why I am going out myself to take the money. They ought 
to be nearly loaded by now.”’ 

They were not. The commodore’s men and the buyers 
had broached a case and were loafing and drinking on the 
deck. 

“Drink,’”’ the commodore said, ‘‘is the curse of this 
business.”’ And his mellow bellow rent the night silence 
and startled swaying men to shifting liquor. 

“Dem guys got thirsty,” said the skipper of the yacht. 
“Tf youse’ll help, maybe I can get off by morning.”’ 

Duane sat alone in the little cockpit of his boat and 
watched the liquor passed to the yacht. In the moonlight 
the triangular sacks, each containing six bottles, looked like 
wedges of cheese. One of the colored men began to sing as 
he stood in line and passed the parcels. Others joined and 
the yacht captain who was checking in called out his 690- 
1-2-3-4-5-6 in unison with the tune. The words were, as 
are those of most of the Bahaman ballads, absurd: 


I wouldn’t marry a coal-black boy. 
Tell me de reason why. 

His neck so long and stringified 

TI scared dat he would die. 

Oh me, oh my, dis is what Celia say; 


but the melody was engaging and plaintive. 
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The natives were bare to the waist and their skins 
rippled like silvered gun metal beneath the lights of the 
yacht. The surf was plashing on the north side of the 
island, and now and then a high wave dashed up and over 
in the lacelike threads of a bridal veil. Under the influence 
of the beauty of the night and the pleasant melancholy 
voices of the singers, Duane passed through a half hour of 
comfortable emotional, almost devotional, feeling. Then 
he dropped asleep. 

He awoke in a brilliant dawn to see money bills passed 
one by one to the commodore on the deck of the yacht. 

“Thirty, dat’s roit,”’ said the captain. 

“Thanks, captain. A good trip to you wherever you’re 
going, and a safe landing.” 

“Tank youse,” the captain politely said, and he called 
out, ‘Start her, Tim.” 

The little launch on its return journey petulantly popped 
its way toward a dawn so radiant as to attract a passing 
glance from the sleepy revelers. 

“Tf I could see a mountain,” said Duane, casting his 
eyes over the low-lying islands, “I’d say I was in heaven.” 

“T can’t say I’ll feel like an angel till I’ve had a bath,” 
the commodore answered; but the others only yawned. 

At the landing place Duane asked the commodore to 
breakfast. He omitted the rest at thought of Jimmie, un- 
consciously careful about whom he asked his son to meet. 
He arrived at the vine-embowered porches about the same 
time as his servants, who now numbered five and who all 
slept out. He found the front door open; Jimmie had gone 
sailing, his note said. Duane ordered kidneys, bacon and 
eggs, griddle cakes. . 

“Where you goin’ get dem tings?”’ asked the astonished 
cook, rolling her eyes; so after a bath they sat down on the 
wide porch to grapefruit and broiled mutton fish, and 
watched with interest the downward swoop of a seaplane 
from Miami, one hundred and sixty miles away, in 
Florida. 

Duane, perfect mixer, at home anywhere with anybody, 
so long as they wore no frills, had jumped on the afternoon 
of his arrival into the midst of the bootleggers. He drank 
with Larry the Cracker, a bleached Floridian fisherman 
who now took bottles in his nets; with Jerusalem and 
Jericho, two bediamonded brothers, who specialized on 
liquor shipments to Charleston, South Carolina; with Red- 
head, six feet three, noisy and forcible boss of a New York 
gang; with the Black Dwarf, ferocious of eye, who could 
cow his New York crowd with a single glance; with Mr. 
Bell, of Philadelphia, usually called Libby, from Liberty 
Bell; with Captain Blackbeard, master of the luckiest 
schooner out of the port and with some resemblance to the 
traditional appearance of the mad pirate of a hundred and 
fifty years before. All these were underlings; more than 
half of them, Duane thought, either criminals or from the 
underworld of American cities. He had seen just such 
crowds in barrooms on the Coast and in Alaskan ports, 
found the same boastings, the same horseplay, the same 
tendency to nicknames; once, the same humorous produc- 
tion of a pistol. He caught the hand of its drunken holder 
and twisted its muzzle upward. It went off and clattered 
to the floor as its owner danced with the pain of a sprained 
wrist. 

The Black Dwarf came, ominously scowling. ‘Take 
him aboard,” he ordered, ‘‘and lock him up.”’ Two men 
sprang forward and led the sheepish culprit away; the 
incident was closed. Duane, avoiding a possible call from 
the police, stepped out of an open French window and 
ascended an outside stairway. On the veranda above he 
found himself looking through an open door at men reset- 
tling themselves at the poker table after the interruption 
of a bullet. 

“Let’s make it the buck,” said the dealer, twirling the 
flattened lead into the pool. 

That was Duane’s first sight of the commodore. In five 
minutes he was in the game, welcomed by the sure attrac- 
tion of his personality. They talked with astonishing open- 
ness of their business between deals, and they laughed 
when Duane said that he might be a secret agent. 

“Every fella in Washington that wants a vacation,” said 
one, ‘‘gets made a secret agent. We can spot ’em across the 
harbor bar.” 

When they broke up, all sober, and not five hundred dol- 
lars lost or gained by any player, Duane had decided that 
the commodore was probably his man; so he cultivated 
this dark suave gambler; for such, he was almost sure, had 
been the commodore’s occupation. 

He was watching, weighing the man now on his porch as 
they breakfasted together, and the chance came promptly 
for a crucial test. The commodore, seeking his cigar case, 
laid on the table the roll of thousand-dollar bills which he 
had received for his whisky. Duane reached over and 
straightened them out. 

“Look out for that denomination,’ he warned. ‘I 
spent a day with my bankers in New York and went all 
through their circulars.’”” He took a folding magnifying 
glass from his pocket and examined the ear of Alexander 
Hamilton. ‘‘Phony,” he cried, flinging the note across. 
“‘Look at the win ‘Treasury’; there, below the signature.” 
He ran through the lot. ‘‘All counterfeit,’’ he announced. 
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He saw the olive-hued cheek go a shade lighter, and it 
seemed to him that the pupils of the eyes contracted to the 
pin points of a morphine eater. He heard a stream of 
smooth rolling curses which for ingenuity and effectiveness 
nearly matched Alaskan experts. 

“Done by the scum of New York,” the commodore said; 
“‘that cuts.”” He looked out over the harbor. ‘‘Nota boat 
in the harbor could overtake her. The seaplane—but an 
eagle can’t fight a seal. The eagle can’t dive and the seal 
can’t fly. No seaplane would come down on those heavy 
rollers unless it had to, but’’—he sprang to his feet—‘‘it 
could drop a message on my schooner. The Hector and 
Sallie can’t be a hundred and fifty miles away. The 
Dane’’—he paused to reflect—‘‘he goes too far.” He 
turned to Duane. ‘“‘My captain,” he said, ‘‘lost a kicker 
overboard last trip.”’ He flicked a crumb from his sleeve as 
he added, “The main trouble with this business is the kind 
of men I must employ.” 

Liquor smuggling had seemed a kind of gigantic joke to 
Duane until this moment. ‘‘Murder?”’ he asked. 

The commodore shrugged his shoulders and took out his 
fountain pen. He wrote, then read aloud: ‘Head south. 
Pretend breakdown when you see a power boat coming 
north. Get the three men aboard of you. Tie them up. 
Take them north. Let the yacht go adrift. I will pick her 
up. Norough stuff. Send ’em ashore quietly at New York 
after your cargo is sold. Flap a tablecloth if message 
understood.’”’ He looked up. ‘‘Would you care to come, 
Duane?” he asked as he wrote a duplicate. 

“Sure.” 

They walked in silence down the street. “This is the 
fella for me,’’ Duane said to himself. ‘‘Quick mover. 
Crooked as a snake fence. Heart petrified when he was 
born and it never worked.” 

The commodore went into a toy store and bought all the 
little bobbing balloons in the place. He walked along, in- 
different to amused stares. ‘Studying air currents,” he 
said to one passer-by of his acquaintance. At a stationer’s 
he bought a letter balance, taking only the weights. Ata 
tobacconist’s he got some oilskin pouches. Within fifteen 
minutes he had hired the seaplane. 

As they taxied over the water with a loud roar, Duane, 
standing in the well in the bow, enveloped in balloons, 
waved his hand to Jimmie in the yawl as they scudded by. 

Rising against the wind the plane was turned and headed 
as though for Miami. Over Bahama Banks it turned 
north. When the commodore, watching through glasses, 
passed Sturrup Light he shot an arm toward the northeast, 
and the pilot changed direction, subsequently heading 
south in response to signals, finally drooping low over the 
sought-for schooner. The commodore leaned over and re- 
leased a rubber tobacco pouch which held the message and 
a four-ounce weight. It struck the bowsprit and bounced 
into the water. His direction had been perfect, but he had 
allowed too much for the momentum of the plane. With 
the duplicate he was more successful. The balloons sank 
slowly and bobbed on the water. The plane circled while 
the ship’s boat picked up the message and let loose the 
little balloons, which went sailing up into the sky. At last 
a white cloth fluttered and the plane went back over the 
same course. 

At Nassau, Duane’s boat rushed to the anchored airship. 
They tumbled in. ‘‘To the bar,” he ordered. 

So they started along in search of a derelict. Duane 
lighted a cigar. An unlucky air current carried the match 
perversely. A sheet of flame leaped up. The three men on 
board jumped over headlong as the tank exploded. They 
swam on the edge of a sea of fire, were picked up speedily, 
and looked each other over. The colored engineer had an 
ugly-looking arm. 

The dripping commodore cursed him. “It’s what you 
get for letting the deck of your engine room float in gas. 
Take a hack and go to the hospital.” 

An hour was lost before they found the commodore’s 
power boat; his engineer, it appeared, had gone off some- 
where to sleep after a late night. 

“T’ll run her,’’ Duane said. 

They started afresh in search of a derelict. “The owner 
will never come back to claim her,” the commodore an- 
nounced; ‘‘she’ll be my prize of war.”’ 

In the meantime Jimmie had tacked up the narrow 
Nassau harbor channel eagerly eying the shining morning 
face of the little city on the little island. He knew from a 
map precisely where he was going, knew from a chart ex- 
actly how to get there, was aware that sunken rocks must 
be avoided and that he ought to have taken the little 
colored boy who was mate and crew to the late colored 
owner; but risks were too small to be exciting. 

When at last he turned northward with the wind almost 
abeam, he took a bearing, to his amusement, on the bright 
pink quarantine station, which looked to be the most invit- 
ing of winter resorts and was understood to be the most 
healthful spot in the islands. Under the lee of Salt Cay he 
steered southwest in search of the fairy bight of which he 
had been told, and he saw beyond him long rolling seas now 
coming unimpeded from the north. He saw a long tooth 
of rock and he went round it and entered a silver-sand- 
bordered bay about the size of a saucer. He lowered his 
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sail, dropped his anchor, and sculled in his: 
fringing green of gum elemi trees and cocon 
edged the silver sand. Then he swam andr 
wiches, dreamed of Roderica, loafed glorious 
and wondered about his father playing abo 
with balloons, and slept. 
While he slept the Hector and Sallie, unde 
the sky, was heading south, the captain, kn 
the Dane, watching the horizon through 
When he saw a black spot on the rim of } 
stopped his engine, bent a red ensign upsid 
backstay, laid out two pistols on his cabin t; 
his dinghy from the davits, and instructed 
duties. To Big Mike, the giant from Gola 
iest task. if 
The approaching yacht, suspicious of everyt 
wide. Rollo the Dane megaphoned—twenty 
cases for the loan of an engineer for an hour; | 
kept on. Suddenly it turned. At that peri 
still some esprit de corps among rum-runni 
the yacht engineer refused to leave a brother | 
distress. His reward, an hour later, as he di 
engine room of the schooner, was a blackjack 
the skull, applied by Big Mike with such exp 
that he fell senseless with an uncracked skul 
Rollo the Dane boarded the yacht under 
stare of its captain, whose shifty eyes wer 
turned to the south in fear of pursuit. € 


“Tt takes him vun hour,” said Rollo 
come aboart me and ve drink sociable. 
grinning, showing yellowed teeth beneath a 
nant of red mustache. “‘ Vat, you von’t, yo 
York varfrat!”” With one slight contemptu 
his great arm he brushed the little man backw 
cockpit into the water. .: 

‘“‘T guess he don’t svim,’’ he warned the 
dinghy. This sailor promptly shouted, “’W 
and played the frightened man up and down 
by the coat collar before dragging him in. — 

The black cook on his knees prayed fc 
tumbled into the small boat at one step t v 

“Don’t take me norf in winter, chief,” he 
met dat fros’ once—nebber no more.” 

In a few minutes the Hector and Sallie 
northward against the heavy swell that can 
lovely inland sea and the derelict yacht was) 
impelled against the wind by the same undui 
in a straight line toward Jimmie Duane. _ 

Lured by the balmy air, the exquisite col 
sky, and the favorable wind, Jimmie was § 
windward gunwale of the canted yawl, holdin 
one hand and the tiller in the other, making! 
the northward. He crooked his knee over 
lifted the binoculars which hung to the sti 
neck. The spot on the horizon was a bobbin| 
away; but she had not passed him. | 
made out that she was drifting stern to the) 
trouble—he had an object now for his idle ‘ 
ened the sheet by a foot and the vessel heel) 
creak and a bump. ; 

The half deck covered a space about two | 
the forward part of the yawl and a coil of m) 
the sun and half in the shadows of this dedi 
odd about this coil attracted the eyes of th 
and he bent down and peered into the dai 
hair, a whole head of it, rested on the coil ( 

“Come out of it, towhead!”’ he cried shi} 
are you doing there?’”’ “ 

The head turned over and its owner en! 
undulating snake from its hole, stood up and 
astonished Jimmie with the sullen stare of a 
bare-armed, bare-legged, bathing-suited gi 
teen, he thought. 7 

She lifted her eyes, scowling, glanced at re: 
then turned her head this way and that and! 
the waters. He saw the profile now and tl 
chin, and added five years to her age. 
almost umber, told him nothing; her bare lt 
burned, curving to fine-boned ankles, had! 
maturity as some twenty years may bring 
and looked north; her curly bobbed hair be 
the declining sun. He saw her start as she 
yacht not far away. She turned swiftly, be 
up a chunk of iron, a misplaced item o/# 
straightened; there was dignity in the SI) 
and absurdity in the tense defensive attitu: 

“Tf I move, do I get it?”’ Jimmie asked!" 
laughter. a 

He guessed that she was literally scarec™™ 
thought him a bootlegger, that she assume¢ 
the waiting yacht. . sf 

“There’s trouble there,” he said, pointil 
then.” S | 
She glanced, then, at him; and her lool¥# 
that he answered her thought in words.” 
naper,” he said. ‘You can’t leave a brok™ 
like that, can you?” . | 

(Continued on Page ) 
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Oe spring day as I was passing Re- 


gent’s Park on my way to Hamp- 

stead I noticed a sign announcing 
an impending sale by auction of a prop- 
erty which seemed to me desirable. Stand- 
ing in its own grounds of about four acres 
and surrounded by immense trees, was a 
Gothic house, equally quaint outside and 
in. The floor was on different levels on 
account of the many additions that had 
been made at various times. The dining 
room was octagonal and looked out upon 
the park, which delighted me. From it 
led a rather imposing terrace into the gar- 
dens—a rare feature in a town house. The 
roof was gabled, which alone was a consid- 
erable attraction and added to the desira- 
bility of the house, and the whole impressed 
me as an ideal spot for the home of an 
artist. 

For more than half a century the house 
had belonged to the distinguished Bunsen 
family, which boasted Von Bunsen, the 
scientist and inventor, and many other 
well-known members. Among these was 
a Prussian ambassador to Great Britain, 
a friend of Bismarck. One of his descend- 
ants is Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who con- 
cluded his many years in the diplomatic 
service as minister to Austria at the 
beginning of the war. I purchased the 
lease from his sister, Baroness Deichmann, 
whose husband was a remarkable man. 
The head of the old banking house of 
Horstman & Co., he possessed vast wealth, 
which permitted him to indulge in his 
hobby of owning fine horses. His carriage 
horses were so perfectly matched that he 
drove them four-in-hand at the club meets 
famous in Hyde Park. 

His was a conspicuous figure; the thin, 
drawn face with short-cropped beard and 
his big black goggles made him an easy 
and tempting subject for caricaturists. 
The possibilities in this direction were not 
overlooked by Spy, of Vanity Fair, whose 
efforts scored an unequivocal success. At 
their place in Belgravia were lavished on 
his horses all the comforts and luxuries 
which he denied to himself. Feeling that 
a lease for twenty-two years is almost a 
lease for eternity, I readily built a studio 
for sculpture in a corner of the garden. 
But when I look back and realize how 
the years have flown, I only regret ever having anticipated 
troubles which never materialized and thus placed a cloud 
between the sun and myself, when I knew how essential 
its rays are to my very existence. 


Sir George Cooper’s Parties 


AX ABOUT this time I commenced to work for Sir George 
and Lady Cooper; I was to paint a portrait of his 
eldest son as well as of Sir George, whose life story read like 
another fairy tale. In Chicago lived an old bachelor named 
George Smith, a banker. After the big fire, 1871, with sin- 
gular discrimination he acquired land in the parts of town 
where values later increased. He divided his time between 
Chicago and London, where he occupied a small room at 
the Reform Club and, altogether, spent a most frugal life. 
When he died it was divulged that his estate was of a size 
transcending even American conceptions of wealth. He 
had bequeathed it to two of his relatives—a nephew in New 
York and a niece in England, a Mrs. Cooper, whose hus- 
band was a lawyer in Scotland. Both of these heirs under- 
stood better how to employ their uncle’s money than he had 
ever known. James Henry Smith, the nephew, bought for 
himself a palatial mansion on Fifth Avenue and an estate 
in Tuxedo Park, which in exclusiveness rivals Newport. 
Then he proceeded to enjoy the life he had long craved. 

His sister did likewise in England; her mansion was in 
Grosvenor Square, her estate in Hampshire, and her hus- 
band’s extensive shooting grounds in Kingussie. No less 
an authority than Sir Joseph Duveen was responsible for 
the vast accumulation of art treasures which filled their 
houses. James Henry in America was equally fortunate 
in relying for his house and furnishing on the exquisite taste 
which made Stanford White such an outstanding figure 
of his time. The Crcoesuslike entertainments of both were 
commensurate with their establishments. 

Sir George’s dinner parties were so elaborate that I 
sometimes thought he wanted to compensate for their lack 
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Mrs. Marshall Field, Jr., From a Painting by Mr. Fuchs 


during his earlier days. At one of these sumptuous func- 
tions, which reminded me vividly of the state dinners at 
court, I sat next to an unassuming, almost ascetic-looking 
gentleman with big eyeglasses and a demeanor which con- 
trasted sharply with the opulence of his surroundings. I 
felt drawn toward my neighbor. His simplicity appealed 
tome. During the meal he sat in deep thought, with little 
interest in what was transpiring about him. Chance or 
intention made us regularly neighbors; not so surprising 
when it is considered that we were both present in a pro- 
fessional capacity only. Course after course appeared and 
was moved without his having partaken of it. His meal 
amid this epicurean feasting consisted of a few vegetables, 
fruits and a small tray of nuts. When I knew him well 
enough to venture to inquire about the cause of his ab- 
stemiousness, he explained that he was a member of the 
scientific staff of the British Museum and had been sent 
down to Hampshire to examine some objects that had been 
taken from the ground there, and which Sir George con- 
sidered worthy of scientific investigation. He found his 
work so absorbing in character that the day was always too 
short and his strength insufficient for its accomplishment. 
His frail body would often revolt; he would feel tired; he 
would have to rest and lose much precious time; and so it 
occurred to him that a meager diet would relieve the body 
of unnecessary effort and energy which he could use to 
better purpose. 

The logic of this struck me forcibly. I also had more 
than I could crowd into a day. Although not by any 
means of delicate physique, I, nevertheless, belonged to that 
class of humans who are born tired. There never was time 
enough for all I wanted to do, and consequently I eagerly 
gave his diet a trial. It was not many months before I be- 
came convinced of its soundness, and this conviction has 
increased with the passing of the years.. Material things of 
life meant less and less to me in inverse ratio to the growth 
of the spiritual side. Such living promotes well-being and 
contentment, and is of such fundamental importance that if 
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greater attention were given ; 
physical as well as mental and 
fering would be obviated. 
James Henry Smith spent hj 
in Europe; when in Englane 
visited his sister, and it was the 
we met. The work he wishe 
brought him to my studio, ay 
there often. Doubtless the poe 
ness of the place attracted him 
the personality of the artist, . 
friends he brought were the Goy 
with whom my acquaintance , 
that time. With the beginn 
shooting season Mr. Smith y 
his Lodge Dunachton, near 
before leaving he invited 
guest during my vacation 
portrait. He had a succession 
belonging to the best-known 
both continents. During 4 
there, word came from the ext 
of Scotland that another promi 
ican, Mr. William P. Clyde, 
there to paint his likeness, sh 
the inclination and the tim 
under such conditions is deligh 
a few hours of working assid) 
feels entitled to a long walk ir 
filling one’s lungs with refreshii 
from the sea. Nature is sucha 
panion; how resplendent the | 
riety of her colors, how ever cl; 
light effects and glorious skies! 
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Subjects for Sculpt: 


HE ants busily occupied wil} 

work; the butterflies; the | 
ming their peans of praise aii 
over the nectar they gather frci 
ers; the birds twittering as‘ 
about in the sunlight—all radiij 
supernal happiness. Why ¢' 
bring ourselves to enjoy life | 
Why should not our existence (i 
day of sunshine and our recal}) 
ing? Surely the scheme of eriii 
profound wisdom intended us) 
equally of our allotment of unalé 

The average man in the paif 
seems oblivious to beauty. 

He chases a vague phani 
evades him like the horizonil 
petually recedes as it is approached, becausii 
grows within ourselves. It is sown in us in chil 
when we do not nurture it, it dies of neglect. | 

I was unable to complete the portrait of Mr|ji 
when the fall came and he and Smith were aboil 
to the States, James Henry invited me to joiilll 
guest. As I still had that portrait to finish, Lav 
alacrity. I had several of my sculptures ari! 
packed and sent over, intending to hold a smal 
when the picture of Mr. Clyde should be read)! 
end of October we sailed. 

After my return from the States I felt that 1! 
come when I should get away as much as pi 
commissions. Generally our best work is that 
spiration instead of to order. I was also anxisi 
the influence of my ten years of painting on 1™ 
and if it would have the effect I hoped for. lif 
sketches for pieces of scope. One was for a i 
figures, which presented a problem that I ha( | 
successfully solved: When is a composition :” 
round and when for execution in the flat? It™ 
that when a group or a single figure has more t)100 
worthy of perpetuation, on account of its flow!!! 
tribution of masses, or its expression, then the” 
form clearly indicated. When the theme preses” 
view, all the varieties of bas-relief are offer 
highest, bold masses—like the frieze at the Pél™” 
the lowest, the flattest, almost a mere sugges! 

Rodin’s Kiss will illustrate my meaning. Tl 
did solution for a composition in the round. e 
preciate it, one must go carefully around it an} 
multiplicity of lines which are intertwined ine 
tions. His Age of Bronze, The Thinker and 
God, although of single figures only, are no /€ 
compositions for the round; but I doubt if} 
Calais or his Three Shadows would not ha 
suited to high relief, emphasizing the one View! 
for existing. (Continued on Page 36) 
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wry time you see the new good Maxwell flash 
vad in traffic, remember that the wide gap it 
ees between itself and the crowd means far 
ire than superior getaway. 


gard it as a true reflection of an immensely 
“ater motor car value—of a performance capac- 
yout of all proportion to first cost. 


c’ Chrysler engineers have touched this car 
ih the magic wand of engineering genius. 


lzy have made it to deliver a combination of 
over and speed and flexibility and acceleration 
lich are not surpassed by cars far greater in 
uk and in price. 


Club Sedan *1045 


f. o. b. Detroit, Tax extra 


ley have given to the world a car so low in 


rt cost and in operating and upkeep costs, and 
The Good Maxwell line of 


Ysuperior in performance, as to create in the Elosedtrars is complete, and 
3 . . . i d sl i i 
vic mind a wholly new conception of motor Sei Gicieall beater, quality 
1 value and long life. 


3alloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, Duco 
inish standard on all Maxwell models. Shrouded visor integral with 
oof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


Chere are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend 
he convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

The Laocoon group, and the Dance by Carpeaux, at the 
Opera in Paris, are other examples of groups in the round, 
the first perhaps showing the more superb harmony of line 
and grouping. 

In my composition which I called The Group and which 
I decided to execute in almost life size, this was the problem 
which interested me most. And as it has always been my 
habit to work on a variety of subjects at the same time and 
so preserve the freshness of eye, I chose a few friends for 
portrait busts, the men mostly for bronze and the women 
for terra cotta or marble. A girl of about eighteen, who 
posed professionally and had excellent features, sat for a 
head for me which I executed in pink marble. This stone, 
which is really of granite formation, very hard and brittle, 
came from the quarries which furnished the walls for the 
Dome of Milan. From time to time a piece sufficiently free 
from black veins would find its way into the sculptor’s 
studio. Such pieces have a beautiful pink shade almost 
flesh color, and it is still further enhanced by a certain 
transparency. In order to work such stone, one must re- 
sort to the drill whenever feasible, on account of the ex- 
treme brittleness, but the result recompenses one a 
hundredfold for all the hardships it entails. This head I 
called Tamara and set it on a base of Parian marble, whose 
bluish-gray still further augmented the warmth of the pink. 

Almost simultaneously I chiseled a Mother and Child. 
Though the generations succeed each other with monoto- 
nous regularity, the beauty of this relation retains its purity 
throughout the ages. It has ever been the refuge of the 
artist, the poet, the musician when he seeks a nucleus 
around which to spin his tissue of lines or rimes or chords. 
To Melchers it offered countless motifs for his paintings, 
and, old as it is, somehow the interpretation is always new 
and young. 

I was fortunate in that among the callers at my studio at 
that time was a young French girl who was willing to help 
me out. The pathos of my Mother Love group made a 
strong appeal to her and, although the pose was too severe 
a tax to be held for more than a few minutes, she gave me 
ample time to make a study of its main points. 

As to the child in the group, as soon as the word was 
passed that an artist needed a baby model, my studio 
was the scene of an actual invasion. 
If the baby in the group seems to rest 
naturally and easily in its mother’s 
arms, it is chiefly attributable to my 
imagination and my studies. To be- 
hold the group in its entirety as I had 
conceived it was not possible on ac- 
count of the arduousness of the pose. 

A vital question to an artist is, quite 
naturally, his models. What studies 
of nudes could Rembrandt not have 
made if he had had the use of one such 
model as we have today in such num- 
ber! Even without this assistance, 
however, his etchings are incomparable 
and we look at them with unmixed 
delight. The lifting of art to a higher 
plane tends more and more to place 
artists in a class by themselves, 
through whose eyes we are learning 
to see and understand Nature. 

The English girl has generations 
behind her who went in for some sort 
of sport and bequeathed her a slender 
and supple body, though her feet and 
hands are more generous in size than 
those of other countries, where golf 
and tennis came into vogue much later 
than they did in England. 


Artists’ Models 


hee. French model is quite another 
type. In France the masses are 
just beginning to show an interest in 
physical development and exercise. 
Prior to this it was limited to some 
few men who restricted their exercise 
to fencing. Consequently the bodies 
of French girls are not yet so well 
proportioned as are those of the Eng- 
lish. In speaking of proportion, I re- 
fer chiefly to two items—the length 
of the limbs in comparison to the 
whole body, and the relation of the 
head to the figure. 

What the French model lacks in 
perfection of form is fully offset by 
the quality of her posing. I do not 
mean that she sits motionlessly or 
more quietly, but I allude to her grasp 
of the spirit the artist wants to inject 
into his work, and for the expression 
of which the model is half responsi- 
ble. The French girl, with her inborn 
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love for art, will put herself out to help the artist, and so 
identify herself with his work and his success if possible. 

Of course there are exceptions. Occasionally in one indi- 
vidual will be united all those attributes of mind, face and 
physique which constitute the embodiment of the perfect 
model. Such a one came into my studio one day. She was 
a French girl who had been famous as a dancer in Paris. 
Shortly after the war broke out she came over to America 
with her mother to escape some of those hardships of a 
war-ridden country which were already affecting her pro- 
fession. 

Owing to her meager knowledge of English she was un- 
successful in securing an engagement, so she joined the 
ranks of the desperate ones who, unable to earn a living 
otherwise, knock at the artist’s door, certain of sympathy, 
understanding and help. She was of a rare beauty. Ivory 
skin, a symmetrical body, even lovelier than suggested by 
her youth; her golden hair, contrasted with dark brown 
eyes, her sensitive mouth and finely chiseled nose—all con- 
spired in the consummation of one of Nature’s master- 
pieces. 

Strangely enough, beauty of face and figure are seldom 
combined in one person. An artist who has a good model 
for the head will often waste time and effort in persuading 
her to pose for the figure, only to be sadly disappointed at 
the imperfections disclosed. It would seem to be the opera- 
tion of that fundamental law of compensation toward an 
equal distribution of gifts. With the return of that happy 
day when we shall have learned to look upon the body with 
the unprejudiced eye of the ancient Greeks, the hidden 
beauty revealed to us will be startling, and the admiration 
hitherto denied to its possessors will be meted out to them 
in fullest measure. 

My French model posed with understanding; even her 
criticism had a value on account of its spontaneity and un- 
pretentiousness, because she had that flair for the best in 
art peculiar to the French and Italians. And she was 
prompt and regular in keeping her appointments. A girl 
with such qualities was an offering from the gods, but I 
felt that they would not let me have her long.’ In France 
she could not have come my way at all, and I knew that it 
was only a matter of time when the enterprising eye of 
some manager would espy her. And soit was. The genial 
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Morris Gest, that blending of vision a 
discovered her all too soon and made a pla 
production of the Cocoanut Grove on the ) 
roof. 

So many artists complain of the dearth 
but the fault is largely in themselves. The 
“A good name goes far and a bad onef 
artist has a reputation for sincerity he m 
models he needs, and more. They are nun 
from everywhere. Jealousy seems not toe¢ 
enjoys her work in a studio will bring her 
one way and another, one may choose fre 
Sometimes a sylph from the ope 
Ziegfeld’s company finds her way into ¢] 
shop. Notallare attracted by the monetay 
some have a genuine liking for the artistic, 
may have a figure which they feel is here 
tomorrow and are willing to have it perp 
the medium of art. 

Quite recently I worked with a young 
Follies who delighted in the most difficult 
eager enthusiasm insisted on curtailing tk 
To such a girl the fee is a secondary cons 

America supplies the best and most usel 
one finds that delightful admixture of be; 
and intelligence. This can only be attribute 
which is responsible for many difference 
countries. 
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Aaa TLY the climate of the 
beneficial one. In the Latin countri 
is still toward bodies too long for harmon 
but in this respect each generation sh 
provement in the American girl. This 
head formation—the long narrow head givir 
broad skull with more spacious brain che 

For years I had cherished an idea which 
day I would be able to put into form. I 01 
advent of a suitable model. My conception 
girl standing with arms outstretched and ey 
ing to a distant voice, The Call From t 

It was at the beg 
when I was working he 
in the attempt to di 
piness, that a frail ] 


fourteen with blue e 
and a wealth of dark 


three daughters, who 
youngest child in the hi 
ing some posing for her,’ 
ing a study of the girl’s 
ful features, I became ci 
here was the longed-for 
One day I mentione 
mother. I explained my 
hesitatingly showed her 
After consulting with the 
ters, to my intense joy, 
came in and took the | 
even a word. It wassorh 
me that I could hardh 
coming day to resume 
left off the day before. 1t 
rition she would arriye, {¢ 
her face enveloped in 
sadness, her thoughts { 
rarely uttering a word. 
While still at work on 
clay, a lady with her yo! 
visited my studio. Shest 
a lively interest in the va 
but for the girl there exi 
statue on which I was! 
in which she was complet # 
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Next morning I fo 


Listen, through the wool 
Comes a whisper to mi 
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Let me follow, O my Iv 


Of which this world is 
Let me follow and resp 
To the call from the be 


My little model has dit 
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The New Coach #1215 


“beel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V. V. wind- 
Duco finish, balloon tires, disc wheels, full automatic 
\ntrol, unit instrument panel, driving controls on steer- 
ueel, automatic windshield cleaner, permanent visor, 
vi mirror, transmission lock, dome light, extra wide 
‘ith invisible door checks and luxurious upholstery. 
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Watch This 


Column 


PAULINE 
FREDERICK 


weet 


a £ . ~. Ay 


~ LAURA 
LA PLANTE 


““Smoldering Fires,’’ a 
Universal Jewel, starring PAUL- 
INE FREDERICK and LAURA 
LA PLANTE, is described by the Los 
Angeles Times as ‘‘One of the. best 
features of the year, and a really great 
photoplay.”’ It is now being shown in 
the leading theatres, and I recommend 
it to you without qualification. It is 
a superbly dramatic display of human 
emotion and contains a problem which 
is beautifully worked out. 


It is the story of a woman of 
40 who conceives a heart-interest 
in a young assistant manager working in 
the establishment which she owns. He 
overhears employees poking fun at her 
because of her obvious infatuation for 
him, and a great fight follows. He con- 
ceives it to be his duty to propose mar- 
riage, and the day is set. A young and 
beautiful sister appears on the scene and 
the hero falls in love with her. You can 
imagine the complications which ensue. 


PAULINE FREDERICK 
plays the middle-aged woman and 
MALCOLM McGREGOR the assist- 
ant manager. -MISS FREDERICK 
acts with fine effect, which is not sur- 
prising, because she has ever been the 
true artist. LAURALA PLANTE 1s the 
young sister and TULLY MARSHALL 
has an excellent part which he plays 
with his usual artistic touch. The story 
is by Sada Cowan and Howard Higgin, 
and Clarence Brown is the director. 


Be on watch for “The Phan- 
tom of the Opera,’’ Gaston La- 


roux’s celebrated mystery story enacted 
around the Paris Opera House, with 
LON CHANEY in the leading réle. I 
predict an overwhelming success for this 
magnificent production, as it is just the 
kind of play the whole human family 
enjoys. 


Write today for your copy 


of UNIVERSAL’S illustrated 
booklet. It is gratis. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

I ventured to send my Call From the Be- 
yond. It was assigned a complimentary 
position and commended by those who dis- 
tinguish between sentiment and sentimen- 
tality. Also, the membership committee of 
the league extended to me an invitation to 
join, a compliment which I fully appreci- 
ated, because one has learned to wait for 
those honors rather than to seek them. 

It may take a lifetime or two, but their 


| value seems the greater for their not hav- 


ing been solicited. 

In May, 1914, I became restless and de- 
cided that it would be an excellent plan to 
take a hurried trip through Europe, stop- 
ping only at the principal centers of art to 
bathe my eyes in beauty. I would take in 
Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Venice, Milan, 
Genoa and Paris, which should be sufficient 
to enlighten me about the progress of art 
and free me from those prejudices which 


| we so easily form in our own favor if we 


_warmly. Since I 


| ter and pupil to 


| depressed, and I 


| commercial view- 


| sinking into obliv- 


| family, after the 


| aligned himself 


work too long without criticism. 

At Berlin my old 
master, Schaper, 
was still alive, and 
welcomed me 


had met him in 
Pittsburgh, where 
he had been sent 
by the Kaiser as his 
representative at 
the opening of the 
first international 
exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute, 
our relations had 
changed from mas- 


that of brethren. 


Old Friends 
I found Schaper 


pitied him. He 
was like many 
other sculptors 
who regard their 
profession from a 


point, and he had 
continued to build 
monuments to Em- 
perors William and 
Frederick, which, 
in his prime, were 
erected all over the 
country and were 
now, one by one, 


ion. Also, his pri- 
mary objective,the 
vast fortune he had 
set aside for his 


war dwindled to 
almost nothing 
with the deprecia- 
tion of the cur- 
rency. 

One of his gifted 
pupils, a classmate 
of mine, looked 
much farther 
ahead and soon 


with the modern- 
ists. All of Ger- 
many was already 
imbued with a 
sense of its great- 
ness. In school the 
Germans were taught that they were the 
leaders of the world. They also wanted to 
prove that they were the leaders in art. The 
good old art was not good enough. France 
was starting allsorts of isms. It must be out- 
done. Everything had to be superlative. 
In fact, the word “‘superman”’ originated 
in Germany. And this young man, with his 
opinions and his genuine talent, forged 
ahead. At a comparatively early age he 
had surpassed his master in honors, com- 
missions and popularity. When I went to 
see him, after years of separation, he was 
polite, but with that air of superiority 
which is better concealed even when jus- 
tified. 

After exchanging a few opinions about 
art in general, he exclaimed, ‘‘ How can you 
talk about art? Last spring I went to 
London to see the National Gallery with 
my own eyes, but it made me so sick that 
I left it hurriedly, and I never want to see 
it again.” 

Well, that precisely expressed my feeling 
about him, too, and that’s just what I did. 
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I left for Munich the next day. But these 
views of his extended to music, the stage, 
and even architecture. Only a few weeks 
ago an architect from Berlin sent me some 
designs for furniture, and asked if I could 
not give him the names of some colleges 
which he would regularly supply with new 
ideas. He was also willing to consider ac- 
cepting a chair in modern architecture at 
one of the leading universities if I could 
secure a contract for a period of years. 
That it might prove interesting for those 
who engage such services to see what he 
had to offer did not oceur to him. I sent 
him the last catalogue of the Architectural 
League, with a few lines saying that he 
evidently thinks because this country is 
young, that it still sleeps like a baby, so I 
thought it might interest him to see for 
himself just how wide awake they are here. 
I haven’t heard from him since. 

About thirty years ago a movement 
started in Germany, the main objective of 
which was the elimination of detail as much 


“‘Mollie,’”’ the Little Model Who Posed for “‘The Call From the Beyond,”’ 
From a Sketch in Oil in the Possession of Mr. Charles M. Schwab 


as possible. This big reaction was inevi- 
table after the baroque with its overdecora- 
tiveness, followed by that era, especially 
noticeable in Germany, when there was 
difficulty in procuring enough sculptors to 
produce all the patriotic monuments which 
were springing up like mushrooms. Most 
of them were so bad that the mediocre ones 
shone by comparison. The older sculptors 
were still under the influence of Thorvald- 
sen and Canova, who, after all, did no more 
than to imitate the classics. These puppets 
are as discouraging to look at as are those 
monuments in the Genoa and Milan cem- 
eteries, where the figures have been clothed 
in modern fabrics and laces, carefully cop- 
ied in marble. All of which proves what a 
great and difficult art sculpture is and how 
poorly prepared the students are who enter 
its career. 

I believe I should have difficulty in naming 
half a dozen sculptors since the Renaissance 
who knew how to make a portrait. Those 
few who did make good busts stand out so 
prominently that they are numbered among 
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the best of all time—Carpeg 
Reinhold, Begas and Rodin, 
I long for the time when a sound 
appreciation of his work will 
how to differentiate between } 
and his ridiculous achievemen 
group of admirers of his early, ; 
work—which has secured him a pom, 
position among the great ones—yj, 
ceived the idea of assigning 
entire pavilion at the 1900 
versal Exhibition, did him a 
because in trying to fill it th 
with the good, bad and indiffe 
When as students we went 
arrived with those preconceiye 
tained in schools, which at 
only a constraint to the admi 
was really good, though in many ing 
we had our personal doubts an 
ings. We stayed on and talked ¢ 
tions over among ourselves, wh 
discovery that our unbiased 9 
by no means so isolated as we 
This) 
rude | 
the 


mo 
times. To create such works 
lapse of several thousand years 
ing over a meal; 
may be cooked, I should prefer plai 
and butter, and it would be more 


discussions on art. eal 
them during class and after. Somé 
waxed so hot that a large sign was? 
the academy, which read: “By hig 
No discussion of art, religion vn 
Wagner.” Also in Rome at mt 
delle Colonette, the pensiont 4 
German Government assembled oof 
to settle the important qué The 
under the influence of Chianti. 
in nothing more than a few sta. 
of which I was drawn agains tit) 
it was my first intimation 
better to keep my views to mys 
Hans von Marées, the arth» 
really nothing more than 
(Continued on P: 
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Comfort begins 
inthe. 


Elastic. 


RIGHTON elastic— 
foundation of the 
garter—is devised for com- 


fort. Only thin strands of 
long stretch rubber are used 
and these are given remark- 
able ease by a special curing 
process. No tightness; no 
binding; even the most tender 
legs won’t feel the touch of 
Brighton Wide-Webs. 


Then these strands of rubber 
are wrapped with soft yarn, 
insuring double the wear of 
ordinary elastic; because the 
yarn wound around the rubber 
guards against the deadening 
effects of perspiration. 


If you want to keep your legs 
really comfortable, always in- 
sist upon Pioneer-Brighton 
Wide-Webs. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 48 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


Also Sole Makers of 
Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists for Children 
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held his daily exchange of views on art in 
the trattoria. They formed the foundation 
of a school which produced a Hildebrandt, 
Lenbach, Bécklin and others, since which 
no one has had much success with such 
discussions. But it must be admitted that 
these were the greatest artists Germany 
could boast of thirty or forty years ago. 

In America, where I have been able to 
follow the art movement during the past 
twenty years, I have noted great changes. 
The first year after I arrived, Chartran, 
the portrait painter, was my neighbor in 
the studio building. His success had been 
phenomenal, due to his speed, his achieve- 
ment at a likeness, but also on account of 
happy affiliations with those who could 
make a market for his work. His star had 
then set, or was in the descendant, and one 
day he came in for a neighborly chat. 

He sat down and, after watching me for 
some time while I labored painstakingly 
over a detail, he said regretfully, “I wish 
I had kept at such methods and had not 
done as I did. Never crowd too much work 
into your day, for the quality is bound to 
suffer.” His advice was sincere, but I did 
not need the warning. 


Our Arts and Crafts 


The public attitude has changed consid- 
erably toward visiting artists from abroad, 
my reference being chiefly to painters. A 
while ago the simple term “foreigner” was 
magic to many; and if an artist could se- 
cure a commission to paint one notable lady 
or gentleman, this would bring him in 
enough orders to keep him busy an entire 
season. Before the sitters discovered that 
they had been duped, the artist had dis- 
appeared. Although such cases are rare 
now and becoming more so all the time, I 
was much amused to be in close proximity 
to the happenings of the following incident: 

One morning the papers announced, on 
the front page, the arrival of an artist who 
had come over here to paint a few of our 
most beautiful girls. This was a novelty. 
He was besieged with applications from 
willing sitters, as well as for interviews. 
My curiosity in his work was aroused. 

One evening I attended a reception, 
where I was presented to the foreigner, who 
was just holding forth on his views to an 
admiring circle. I welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to learn. Later, when he heard that 
I was an artist, he invited himself to see 
my studio. We arranged a little luncheon 
for the following Sunday, to which we in- 
vited another painter whose work interested 
him. That Sunday morning in the roto- 
gravure of one of the papers appeared the 
reproductions of three of his beauty series. 
They were dreadful. And it was very pain- 
ful during the meal to juggle the conversa- 
tion so that neither art nor newspaper nor 
anything else was referred to which might 
have touched on the delicate subject. My 
relief when it was over was pronounced. 
Immediately after this he left for the West 
on an “‘important err-and,”’ and he also left 
a splendid studio behind. 

Twenty years is a long time to a country 
so vigorous and enlightened, so accustomed 
to forge ahead as America is. Many artists 
of distinction have appeared on its horizon. 
The one-sided partiality for foreign art has 
given place to a preference for native art- 
ists. It is right that this should be. Preju- 
dice formerly obscured the vision to the 
merits of their own younger generation, 
just growing up. But this is no longer so. 

For half a century American artists lived 
abroad, where they received more ready 
recognition; but one after another, like 
the prodigal son, they returned to their 
native soil—to the country of unlimited 
possibilities. From now on I believe they 
will take the lead in other branches, as 
they already have as illustrators. A few 
of these, like Maxfield Parrish, Charles 
Dana Gibson and Joseph Leyendecker, are 
in a class by themselves and have developed 
styles striking in their originality. 

America was the first to use art to beau- 
tify its posters, which are in themselves an 
education. While riding in a crowded sub- 
way train the eye longingly seeks the re- 
laxation denied to the body, and finds it in 
the advertisements, in which the fine arts 
and commercialism are drawn together. 
The combination should prove to be help- 
ful to both. England was quick to grasp 
its importance and followed right in line. 
Recently a campaign was inaugurated there 
for the improvement of their posters in 
railways, to which the leading artists lent 
their assistance. What was started during 
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the war as a matter of patriotism is now 
continued for a cause no less important to 
posterity—the awakening of esthetic feel- 
ings in the masses. This is not so vastly 
different from the olden times, when art 
was enlisted to enhance the beauties of the 
Gospel and its teachings, and I hope I may 
not be guilty of profanation for so closely 
linking the two. 

New York has advanced another step in 
promoting intimate collaboration between 
the arts and crafts, which, because of its ex- 
cellency, will doubtless be followed all over 
this country as well as abroad. It is the 
founding of the Architectural League, an 
institution whose members are architects 
principally, but which includes also sculp- 
tors, painters and men prominent in the 
allied crafts. Their exhibitions compete 
with those of the National Academy and 
are perhaps more generally patronized. 
The variety of their exhibits permits of a 
rich display of form and color. Large archi- 
tectural drawings and models are set off 
by precious tissues, the finest that home 
industry can produce. Skillfully wrought 
iron objectsand statuesin bronze are cleverly 
interspersed with exquisite glass, stained 
and molded into delicate shapes. Furni- 
ture fashioned in such perfection as to defy 
the criticism of the artist eye is arranged 
against a background of modern tapestries 
in harmonious colors and of infinite va- 
riety. There are also drawings, murals and 
cartoons from the hand of the best artists 
in the land. 

There is an entire room reserved for the 
Prix de Rome students, who use every en- 
deavor to make a feature of it. Recently 
the league extended its usefulness by invit- 
ing architects from other countries to join 
in making the exhibitions a more complete 
survey of the activities and progress in 
architecture during the year. Last year 
there was a splendid consignment from Eng- 
land, containing the work of some of the 
foremost men in the profession. Next 
year, according to an advance notice just 
sent out, there will be an architectural and 
allied arts exhibition at the Grand Central 
Palace, international in character. 


The Worship of Beauty 


These are important steps toward giving 
this country the coveted lead in art. 

Today America is fertile soil for the deli- 
cate plant, art, to grow into a tree of 
importance. It may even become the re- 
naissance of the twentieth century. Here 
is wealth, and quantities of it, which, al- 
though in itself it has nothing to do with 
art, can and does create the opportunities 
for the study and practice of it, such essen- 
tial factors in its growth. Here are also 
many appreciative people, increasing in 
number each day, who return from the 
Old World where they have noted what an 
important part art plays in culture and 
civilization. Religion invokes its assistance 
in reaching that tenderness within us which 
prepares us to listen to our better selves, to 
that voice we all hear faintly, but which is 
too frequently drowned in the clamor of 
everyday life. 

Here are the museums. Their rapid 
growth, due to the generosity of many high- 
minded collectors, makes me feel that the 
day is not far distant when they will be the 
shrine of art worshipers of the world. Visit 
the Metropolitan Museum on Sunday after- 
noons and be convinced that art and beauty 
will be the esthetic gospel of the future, 
and the museum its place of worship. Its 
teachings can never be made a subject of 
controversy, because the facts are before 
our eyes, intelligible to the meanest under- 
standing. But we must watch the high 
priests in whose charge we place the temple. 

To many people music is nearer, more 
comprehensible. The constant increase in 
the number of classical concerts and in the 
size of the audiences testifies to the fact 
that they are more and more becoming an 
institution, ready to take hold of one’s 
mind and exert that influence which makes 
us better beings. And music is that form 
of art which reaches the heart through the 
ear instead of through the eye. 

In the past fifty years or so there were 
many deflections from the big straight road. 
The Old World, in its desire to revive in- 
terest in art, indulged in many forms which, 
under as many isms, found small groups of 
adherents chiefly because to many of them 
contradiction is a necessity. These devia- 
tions from the great movement are nothing 
more than little outlets, which will never 
alter the steady course of the majestic 
stream. 
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“One can always marry,” said Lucy 
soberly. 

Mrs. Blarcom was diverted for the mo- 
ment by the young man on her left, who 
had knocked a goblet on the floor. 

“You reduce man to a rescue mission, 
then,’”’ said a weary voice in Lucy’s ear. 
It was the Blarcom boy. 

Lucy looked around, her little face poking 
up into his. “‘ You were listening.” 

“Why not? Let me know when you 
knock off painting.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Why not?”’ Heshrugged. “You must 
marry soon.” 

“Oh,” Lucey laughed, a shrill giggle. 
“You simplify my life.” 

“Why not?” he said, bending toward 
her. “You are like all women, fussing over 
your life work, and when it evaporates you 
marry and breed. You’ll go the way of all 
flesh.”’ 

“How old are you?” asked Lucy. 

< None of your business. How old are 

ou?” 

“Twenty. You must be twenty-five. At 
twenty-five men begin to despise females. 
They are itching to be husbands.” 

“The itch of matrimony! Whata phrase! 
Nevertheless, you lie.”’ 

Mr. Blarcom loved to talk with Eliza- 
bethan gusto. He was just out of law 
school, but had secreted in his desk a novel 
about cynical people of twenty-seven, who 
had come through to a philosophy of de- 
spair. Beauty alone remained to Hubert 
Blarcom. 

Lucy’s eyes lit. “‘Why should I lie?”’ 

“No woman talks to a man without 
lying.” 

Lucy was quickened; he was a foolish 
young man, like any other—a copy of the 
year’s edition —but he was nice to her. 
As for Hubert, he liked her still face, her 
outrageously innocent lips. He was sus- 
ceptible, despite his air of having suffered 
all. They made a go of it together. 

Miss Springer, set down next to Jim 
Pope, had done her best to cheer the boy 
through the noisy meal. The girl on his 
other side found him hopeless; he ate a 
great deal, and looked cagily around at 
Miss Springer from beneath his lowering 
eyebrows. Was he going back to Harvard 
next fall, she asked? 

“No, thank God!”” He was through with 
that. It was Paris or die. 

A needle of excitement pricked Miss 
Springer. Another artist! How perfectly 
extraordinary! 

Looking down the table she saw Hubert 
Blarcom gazing at Lucy. 

Miss Springer held Hubert selfish and 
too modern. However, if Hubert put the 
stamp of his approval on Lucy the pack 
would pursue her. 

Jim Pope had met Lucy before luncheon. 

“ Awfully young, isn’t she?”’ he said. 

“Twenty.” 

“Gosh, I’m twenty-two.” 
into silence. 

He was a big boy, thickset, square 
shouldered, with a magnificent head. His 
forehead protruded over his grayish eyes, 
and his unruly hair streaked down in an un- 
tidy bang. He didn’t look like any other 
boy at the table; he didn’t fit into any boy 
category; he was difficult and unruly. Yet 
Miss Springer liked him better than Hu- 
bert, as she liked his mother better than 
she did Mrs. Blarcom. 

“You must come and see us, Jim,” she 
said as they rose. 

“T’m going up into New Hampshire next 
week. I’ll come before I sail.” 

Miss Springer was disappointed when 
she saw him say good-by to Mrs. Blarcom 
and vanish with a quick bow to Lucy. 

Late that afternoon Miss Springer asked 
Lucy what she thought of Jim Pope, but 
Lucy didn’t remember him. 

‘“‘He’s an artist—he wants to be any- 
way. He might interest you.” 

“Really?” Lucy raised her brows. “But 
then, he wouldn’t like me. Men never like 
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- women who do what they want to do.’ 


The maid summoned her to the tele- 
phone. It was Mr. Blarcom asking for Miss 
Lucy Springer. Lucy went, and came back 


_ eagerly. 


“He wants to take me over to play mah- 
jongg. It isn’t a party.” 
" Miss Springer said-‘she could go. She 
would be foolish not to. 

“Be sure,” said her aunt, ‘“‘to be home by 
11:30.” 
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“Why, certainly,” said Lucy. 
And to Mr. Blarcom’s amazement, Lucy 
was. He had never known such a girl. 


During the next few weeks Mr. Blarcom 
forsook the Duffield girl completely to drape 
his legs over the railing of Miss Springer’s 
piazza. His roadster was a fixture each 
afternoon—Lucy painted all morning—be- 
neath the porte-cochére when Andrew 
came around at four to take Miss Springer 
calling. That woman, who knew Hubert’s 
romantic history, was at a loss to discover 
Lucy’s charm for him. She had none of the 
tricks of obvious belledom. Her face was 
arresting, yet her tongue was not so witty 
as it was wise; and she was a grave little 
thing. 

The long July days slipped by, each one, 
as it went irrevocably, more brilliant than 
the last; Miss Springer saw the last of her 
roses, and moaned as the sweet peas 
parched under the midsummer sun. ~Day 
by day she saw Lucy merge into the Amer- 
ican scene; it was no shock now to hear her 
high Irislike giggle on the porch, to see her 
white-clad figure strolling in the garden 
with Hubert Blarcom. She was a good 
listener, walking beside him, her hands 
clasped in front of her. 

‘‘Doesn’t he exhaust you?” Miss Springer 
asked one afternoon after Hubert had gone. 
In September he would go into a law office. 

“No,” said Lucy. ‘‘ He lectures well. He 
knows pictures too. If I showed my things 
to anyone I would show them to him. But 
I shan’t.” 

‘‘He is only twenty-six,” said her aunt. 

Lucy grinned. ‘To himself he is a hun- 
dred. When he goes to work he will im- 
prove.” 

Miss Springer snipped, off her crochet 
thread. ‘He is here constantly, Lucy. If 
I did not know his past I should worry.” 

“Worry? Why?” 

“You don’t want him to fall in love with 
you?” 

Lucy contemplated her. ‘‘Why not? It 
is arisk one runs. But he won’t. I do not 
want to fall in love.” She was decisive. 

“Never?” 

The girl shrugged. ‘‘ Never.” 

Miss Springer sensed that Lucy was 
thinking of Iris—the cheap priestess of 
flirtation. 

“Oh, come, Lucy,” she said. ‘“‘That’s all 
rot, and you know it.” 

Lucy shook her head. 

‘Artist or no artist, Lucy,” the spinster 
continued, ‘“‘you’ll fall in love some day. 
You’re like your father. He was a great 
lover—always smashing his heart.” 


Lucy looked interested. ‘‘Really? I’m 
different.” 
‘‘Oh, come,” said Miss Springer again; 


“one doesn’t freeze over until one’s fifty. 
I know.” 

Lucy giggled. 
dear,’’ she said. 

It was settled, within the next week, that 
Lucy should go with the Blarcoms for a 
fortnight to their camp in the Maine woods. 
Miss Springer was invited, too, but she re- 
coiled. 

““My bones are too old to make a Girl 
Scout,’”’ she said. ‘‘Take Lucy, and I’ll go 
down to Alice Pope. When Lucy gets 
through with you she can come down 
there.” 

“Poor Alice,’ sighed Mrs. Blarcom. 
‘“That boy gives her trouble.” 

“He’s all right,” said Miss Springer 
defensively. ‘‘He wants something for him- 
self which the Ameses and the Popes con- 
sider outlandish.” 

Mrs. Blarcom sniffed. ‘‘He never went 
to his classes at college, and he’s supposed 
to be brilliant.” 

“Perhaps one proves the other,” said 
Miss Springer. ‘‘Don’t let Lucy drown. 
This is her first all-American house party.” 

Mrs. Blarcom was rhapsodic about 
Lucy’s return to her country, the great 
woods and the singing rivers. 

“Nonsense, Grace,’”’ said Miss Springer. 
“‘She’s seen plenty of forests. Don’t let 
her overdo.” 

Years ago Miss Springer had been to the 
Blarcom camp, and “‘ Never again” was her 
motto. A spinster, she shrank from: the 
noisy turmoil of family life, and she hated 
Grace Blarcom’s sentimentality about her 
brood. The camp itself was luxurious; but 
Mrs. Blarcom injected into the whole ven- 
ture the note of a return to Nature. Miss 
Springer remembered the early morning 
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Immediate Shipment of 
Your Complete Building 


Blaw-Knox buildings solve 
completely your winter building 
problem. Icy blizzards and zero 
weather do not interfere for a 
moment with the erection of 
Blaw-Knox buildings. What- 
ever the weather conditions, the 
building you need can be up and 

“ready for occupancy on schedule 
—and this means only a com- 
paratively few days. 


Firesafe, Weather- and 
Distortion-proof 


Blaw-Knox buildings—firesafe, 
weather- and distortion-proof and sub- 
stantial—are erected from pre-fabri- 
cated galvanized steel units—the time- 
tested, rust protected metal. Fur- 
nished in many types and all sizes for 
quick delivery. They can be easily en- 
larged through the addition of stand- 
ard units, or dismantled and re-erected 
in a new location with little expense. 


- Lowest Cost of any 
Permanent Building 


Blaw-Knox buildings cost less than 
any other type of permanent construc- 
tion—and our figures tell in advance the 
exact cost of your completed building. 
There are no extras. Blaw-Knox build- 
ings are available on a special financing 
plan. Write for full information. 

Blaw-Knox Is The Original AIll- 
Steel Building. 


Time Tells The Story 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


661 Farmers Bank Building 


District Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO BIRMINGHAM 
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Into a few short hours 
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CUT a section from the sole of a rubber—place it in 
the machine shown above—turn on the current— 


And that piece of rubber will get the same hard 
wear your own rubbers get, scuffing over hard pave- 
ments or pushing through mud and slush. What’s 
more remarkable—the effect of this wear can be 
measured to the finest fraction of an inch! 


In the machine shown above strips cut from ‘“‘U. S.”’ 
Rubbers are bent back and forth like the hinges of a 
door—thousands upon thousands of times. A magni- 
fying glass shows the first signs of checking or cracking. 


In these and many other ways the wear of “‘U. S.” 
brand Rubbers and Arctics is actually measured 
and tested before they leave the factory. 


These tests insure the high quality which has made 
“U.S.” Rubbers and Arctics the recognized standard 
of value today. They explain why so many people are 
finding that it pays to insist on “‘U. S.”’ brand when- 
ever they buy rubbers or arctics. 


They cost no more and last longer. 
to look for the “‘U. S.”’ Trade-mark. 


United States Rubber Company 


Ask for U.S? 
Rubb ers 


It will pay you 
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plunges, the breakfasts at 7:30, the breath- 
less hikes, and shuddered. Lucy was young; 
she had endurance. 

They motored up, the family in the big 
ear. Ursula went with the Simmons boys 
and Mary Abbott, her friend, in the Sim- 
mons boys’ car, and Lucy shot off with 
Hubert. 

Hubert proved his manhood by speeding, 
and Lucy, all set to study color values, shut 
her dazzled eyes against the passing rush of 
beauty. Hubert, in the driver’s seat, be- 
came monosyllabic and masterful. 

“Cold?” he shouted, or “Warm?” or 
“Splendid”’ or ‘‘ Right’’—his gray eyes for- 
saking the road to look into hers. 

Hubert was growing romantic; but Lucy 
felt safely aloof from him. She gave herself 
to the pageant of sky and cloud and 
meadow, through which Hubert’s car tore 
at forty miles an hour. 

It was seven when they pulled up at 
Trailsend, where Mrs. Blarcom, who with 
baffling efficiency had arrived an hour 
earlier, stood gazing at the sunset. 

“You'll love it, Lucy,’”’ she said, while 
Hubert took the car around. “Look at 
that delicious mauve. When I first saw you 
I pictured you against those birches. There 
is a dryad in you, Lucy.” 

Lucy, who never knew what to say to 
her, dumbly followed Mrs. Blarcom into 
the living room, where, Mrs. Blarcom said, 
for years they had had such happy times. 
It was a Jong comfortable room, filled with 
trophies, divans, wicker chairs and cre- 
tonne. Mrs. Blarcom showed her the 
photographs of everyone at all ages. She 
showed her the views from the sun porch, 
the dining-room window, the balcony, and 
from Lucy’s own room. Each view was 
different, each was superb. 

With the door shut on Mrs. Blarcom, 
Lucy sank down on her bed. The woman 
was boring, Hubert was disquieting, but 
Lucy was happy. She could see the lake, 
all blues and violets in the setting sun. 
Along the shores the birches ranged them- 
selves like white-frocked girls against a cur- 
tain of green. The world was silent; and 
Lucy was content. She was alone in the 
world except for Aunt Rose; she had a stu- 
dio, and she was about to don a new dinner 
frock. What did Mrs. Blarcom matter, or 
Hubert’s waxing romanticism? 

Dinner that night was a riotous affair. 
Ursula and the Abbott girl and the Sim- 
mons boys were hysterical with excitement. 
Ursula’s idea of a party was a room filled 
with people trying to be heard. Hubert, in 
gray flannels, sat across the table, eating 
heavily and looking moodily at Lucy. Hu- 
bert was sickened by the juvenile fracas; he 
thought of the cool lake, the violet sky melt- 
ing into black, the lap of the tiny waves. 

As they went into the living room he 
grabbed Lucy’s arm. “‘Let’s beat it for the 


| boathouse. There’s only one canoe that’s 
| any good.” 


Lucy snapped away her arm, but she 
nodded. The lake was the place on a night 


_ like this. 


| erabs!”’ 


There was a terrific uproar on the wharf 
when Ursula and her friends discovered the 
absence of the best canoe. 

“That’s why they beat it—the dirty 
said Ursula, garbed for the big 


| woods in a Spanish shawl. 


| the falling darkness he paddled to its cen- 


“‘He’s sunk—old Hub,” said one of the 
Simmonses. 

“‘He’ll only be young once. Let’s leave 
him the lake,” said the Abbott girl. They 
went indoors to dance. 

Hubert was glad to have the lake. In 
ter. Lucy, still and motionless, faced him 
in the bow. She sat wrapped in a dark coat, 


_ and as the night came on, everything but 
| her white face sank into the darkness. 


“It’s lovely, Hubert,’ she murmured. 


| “IT never saw country like this.” 


“There’s no moon until ten,” he said. 
“T like it black,’”’ said Lucy. ‘One feels 
ost.” 

“Lost? You don’t like that, do you?” 
Hubert stopped paddling. He could talk 
knowingly about the stage, and the Puritan 
complex, and what not, but for woman he: 
had but one formula—the ego invasion. 
“Get them to talk about themselves,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and they are yours.”” Having tried 
this weapon successfully on debutantes and 
flappers, he turned it to vanquish Lucy. 


“Lost? We all are. You are, Hubert,’ 


fumbling about, wondering whether to be a 
lawyer or a writer.” 
Hubert had a sickening sense of inferi- 


| ority before her discernment. 


“Don’t you wonder about yourself, 
Lucy?” he asked. 


“Oh, yes,”’ she groaned, ¢ 
to decide. I shall paint on 
and then give it up—or go 

You'll marry.” 


“Yes, you will.” 


an’s effort in any field he hime 
vade. ‘Some man is going t 
brush out of your hand. Besi 
hesitated. 1) 

“‘Besides what?” € 

“Oh, nothing.’ Anyone ¢ 
wasn’t a genius. He never wo 
kiss a genius, and he wanted ay 
her. ‘‘Oh, never mind what,” 


“Oh, rot.” | 
“ Why? ” me We 
“‘Tt’s abnormal,” said ube 
girl.’ “| 
Lucy’s mocking giggle pieree 
“You old-fashioned thing,” 
“Look, there’s the moon comij 
paddle.” Bt 
She turned around, and they; 
path of moonlight. They barely 
they were on the shadowy whe 
“Lucy,” said Hubert, bendi 
“let me kiss you.” Ge! 
“‘Never,’”’ said Lucy. “At] 
several years.” ee 
He took her arm, crossly, anc 
home. ‘‘Lucy,” he said, ‘you’ 
given me something to strive f 
Mrs. Blarcom, in her bed, h 
giggle. She must speak to they 
about being a little more quiet 


} 

This episode with Lucy open) 
romantic advances, which Li 
with irritating calm. She was) 
everywhere with Hubert, tosw 
to climb Mount Tookewoogie, 
his arms all evening, but she ¢ 
to consider him asa man. 

“Hubert,” she would say, “| 
alone.”’ Or, ‘‘Can’t we be fri 
‘Hubert, if I make you too 
home.”’ Then for a couple o 
would be perfectly Platonic, 
help her over rocks, teach her tl 
hear her views on the Dadas, E 
bly Lucy found herself alone wi 
some unbearably beautiful plac 
sense Hubert bearing aroundt 
tion with herself. 


wanted her to marry Huber 
them on walks, consigned { 
moonlight. 

On the afternoon of the fil 
started to climb Indian Hill, 
Mrs. Blarcom was sending tl 
supper by motor, which they 


skylarking ahead. Lue 
home; the heat of the 

listless, but Mrs. Blarcom wil 
Her young people must be coi! 
ing something uncomfortable. 


woods to the trail. It wasa 
from the dusty road into the 
forgot Hubert for the dusky 
neath the great pine trees, th’ 
the young growth, the sougi 
boughs above her. | 

As they began to climb, theil! 
One led up; the other followe " 
the hill to the left, where the t?4 


clearing. 
Lucy stopped. 0 4 
“That’s not the path,” said l? 
finality. 
“IT know. But I want the ™ 
“But you'll get plenty of viel? 
Lucy was weary of being m# 
bert was weary of being ( 
“You'll delay the whole pa! 
crossly. a 
Lucy shrugged. ‘“ Well, molt 
started off, and he followed aff! 
ing. She turned and stamj! © 
“Don’t go with me. Can't yi™ 
to be alone?” She glared at ™ 
“Well, go,’’ said Hubert. ™ 
long as you like.” , 
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~ PACKARD — 
\ CAN BUILDA 
\ PACKARD | 


Re 


MAN IS KNOWN BY THE CAR HE KEEPS 


eold days men were rated by the homes in which To own a Packard is an evidence of discriminating taste. 


te ‘ ; 
| d Woman, with her observing eye, has known this for twenty- 
e) but their friends saw them. five years. 


And woman, proverbial for her greater thrift, will insist 


yimen are rated by the cars they drive upon the family motor car being a Packard once she learns 


vrybody sees them— . that the Packard Six costs less to own, operate and main- 
| tain than the ordinary car the family has been buying 
e2ar is mobile and the home is not. ; every year or two. 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard’s extremely liberal 
monthly payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard, purchasing out of income instead of capital. 
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cs AUTHORIZED GALES AGENCY | 


| FEDERAL 


EXTRA _ TI RES | 


SERVICE 


HERE are two good reasons 

why this Federal Authorized 
Sales Agency Sign hangs over 
every Federal dealer’s store. 


First: it is the sign of the finest tire an 
organization of many years’ experience 


can build. 


Second: it is the outward indication of a 
live merchant who, by reason of his train- 
ing and his facilities, is particularly well 
equipped to give you real helpful tire 
advice and service. 


Examine a Federal Double Blue Pennant 
Cord and you will notice immediately 
that the extra width and thickness of its 
tread are capable of long, faithful service. 
Its other advantages the Federal Author- 
ized Sales Agency in your neighborhood 
will gladly tell you more about. 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 44) 

He was furious. He hoped she’d get lost. 
Yet hardly was she out of sight before he 
sat down on a tree trunk to wait for her. 

Lucy trembled with anger. Why couldn’t 
she do as she liked? Then because Hubert 
was really unimportant to her, he faded 
from her mind. 

The clearing where the woods ended and 
the high meadows began was farther than 
she thought; it was twenty minutes before 
she came out into a field, untidy with lum- 
ber cuttings. She climbed a fence and 
walked along a close-cropped, stony pas- 
ture. Behind her were the woods, below 
her dropped pastures and rolling meadows, 
to the left lay the lake, and over to the right 
open country. Patched with colors, the 
world shimmered in the hot sun. Its: ex- 
panse was a delight after the tree-confined 
lake, its silence a balm after the insistencies 
of the Blarcoms. Lucy threw herself on the 
grass and lay looking at the countryside. 

Perhaps she had been there five minutes 
when her scattered thoughts were banished 
by a sharp sensation. Something had 
moved within her vision—above and be- 
yond her to the right. She sat up and 
looked about her. Not fifty feet away stood 
a young man, sun browned and shaggy 
haired, looking at her. He carried an easel 
and a canvas bag. 

“Ts this your field?”’ he asked. 

*‘No,” said Lucy. 

He didn’t speak, but started to set up his 
easel, across which he spread a square of 
canvas. Solemnly and vigorously he began 
to paint. He was big, and he had the fierce 
concentration of youth. Lucy, watching 
him, was jealous. Now she hated the Blar- 
coms and their shallow intensities; she 
wished she had a piece of canvas and her 
paint. She had an inexplicable desire to let 
this boy know that he was not the only art- 
ist in the world. 

“Do you mind if I come to look?” she 
called out boldly. 

Half turning, he glowered at her. He 
thought her one of those girl campers. But 
she was white skinned and gentle looking, 
and peculiarly familiar. 

“You can look,’ he said curtly, 
don’t talk.” 

She smiled and went over to him. 
“Don’t be a bear. I paint myself.” 

The young man grunted. He knew all 
about girl painters with their Lakes at 
Evening and Birches in April. ‘Look all 
you want,” he said. 

As he worked—and he daubed with the 
careless ease of a happy craftsman—Lucy 
stood behind him, a little awestruck. On 
the canvas, he was making, with bold deft- 
ness, the type of picture she had learned to 
despise in Paris. This boy had much to 
learn, but he had his own instinctive feeling 
for ordered beauty. Beside his colors and 
his contours, the strange shapes and forms 
she had been dabbling with in Aunt Rose’s 
sewing room seemed unhealthy and unim- 
portant. This confident sureness made her 
uncertain. 

‘“You’re pretty good, aren’t you?” she 
said. ‘“‘Why don’t you go abroad?” 

“T’m going in September,”’ he snapped. 
But he looked at her. Her voice, her black 
hair, were familiar. ‘Say, what’s your 
name?” 

She told him. ‘I’m staying at the Blar- 
coms’ down at the lake.” 

He whistled. ‘So that’s it. I knew I 
knew you. I’ve met you.” 

She was excited. But he was dumbly ob- 
stinate. ‘“‘No, I’m not going to tell you 
who Iam. If I do that Mrs. Blarcom will 
be after me. Don’t you tell her that you 
saw me. Didn’t you live in Paris once?”’ 

For twenty minutes, perhaps, he painted 
and talked, and she talked and watched. 
He was contemptuous of a great many of 
her axioms, he was ignorant of many of her 
assumptions. But he was a good talker, 
and he liked an audience. As he forgot that 
she was a girl his talk improved. Lucy was 
small and gentle, but coolly persistent. Yet 
she liked him. He had the forceful conceit 
of genius. 

“You’re too young to be so sure,’ she 
said to him. 

Jim Pope, for it was he, looked at her 
with interest. ‘‘ You’re awfully darn sure of 
yourself, aren’t you?” 

“T’ve got to go,”’ said Lucy. 

“Say, why don’t you come back here to- 
morrow and let me paint your face?” he 
said. ‘‘You’ve got wonderful skin.” 

Lucy flushed and rose. “I’m not a 
model,” she said. ‘‘Besides, I can’t get 
away. Hubert’s waiting for me now some- 
where in the woods.” 


“if you 


January 


That cake-eater! Let him > 
said. But she was off. 

He walked with her across the 
gave her a hand across the fencg 
turned behind the pile of lumber; 
back, but he was nowhere in sight 
disappointed. However, Bosto 
small place, where almost everyo! 
lated. She was pretty sure to 
again. 

About a mile along the path, h 
the mountainside, she found Hub 
She prodded him with her foot, 
awoke he kicked her back. She | 
him. 

“You think life very amusgj 
you?” he said coldly. 

All the evening he treated her 
coolly, with hauteur. But Ursula 
reled with the younger Simmons 
consoled himself with Lucy. H 
awfully silly boy, so that Lucy dic 
a dull evening. 

The next day, before lunche 
wandered out on the wharf. She 
swimming, and her body glowed 
bly; she wore a fresh frock. Hub 
her from his bedroom windoy, 
bridge the gap between them. Al 
he had been miserable. 

He followed her. She was n 
sight, but as he turned round the 
the boathouse he saw her standi 
edge, silhouetted against the brill 

“Lucy,” he called. 

She turned and smiled benign) 
there,” she said. She was in ama 
a peace treaty. “I’m frightfully 

Hubert had heard more unrom: 
tures, but the mere sight of her tl 
hid from the house, with only h; 
tween her and dry land, was too} 
him. 

He seized her in his arms. “| 
mad about you!” he cried. 


again she dodged, pushed hi 
tripping over one of her 
tumbled, slipped, and plunge 
the water eight feet below. 
Lucy shrieked. She forgot 
could swim; she knew only tha 
gun a possible manslaughter | 
“Hubert!” sheshrieked. “( 
But Hubert, drenched and 
fresh flannels clinging to him, 
upon the float, humiliated an 
“You might have killed me 
He was through with Lu 


Che Hubert, ” she said. 
own fault.” 

“Will you shut up?”’ he 
out his trouser ends. 


was slipping along the ve 
seemed to Lucy that Mrs 
pected her of designs upon her d 

“Change quickly, Hubert, dt 
Blarcom cried. “ 
flask. And a cup of hot soup, I 

All the servants were soon 
to save Hubert’s life. Lucy grt 
fortable. ; 

“T must get away,” she thoi 
isn’t as if I encouraged the fool. 

It was a little after three, there 
she sneaked out to the path that 
dian Hill. Mrs. Blarcom had gt 
to her. Sooner or later the set! 
house would insinuate that she h|¥ 
murder him; exit was her onl 
peace. She could not ask the sell! 
could she trust the Simmons boys 
Ursula’s minions. There was on! 
ist. He could not refuse to send #* 
for her. i 

He was painting away in the! 
she climbed the fence. She wail 
before he saw her. 

“Three cheers,” he said. 
down.”’ i. 
“Yes, but not for that. Will 
telegram for me, from the villag) 

She told him the whole story. § 
when he heard about Huber! 
grave. “You must be awfully s 

“No, he slipped,”’ she explain’, 
way, I want to go home. is | 
gram, and here’s a dollar. i ts 
change give it to the poor.” 

He grinned again. “Sit down 
paint your nose.’ at 
But Lucy shook her headl on 

“T’ve got to go back. 1? 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Dops6eE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


| BUSINESS COMPRE 


A family vehicle in the best sense of 
the word. 


Economical to own, easy to drive, 

comfortable to ride in and smartly 
/ equipped with many attractive 
| special features. 


$1095 f. 0. b. Detroit— Five Balloon Tires 


Donse BrotHeErRS DETROIT 


1 Donoce BrotTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED 
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For Men 


Who seek a change in diet 


—PUFFED GRAINS, crisp and toasty, 
with the richness of nutmeats! 


ARIET Y—that’s the secret of pleasing a vagrant appe- 
tite. Change from the usual breakfast, to a food so 
different, so delicious that no one can resist it. 


Tomorrow — serve Quaker Puffed Rice; the daintiest, the 
most alluring of all cereal foods. Flavory grains steam ex- 
ploded to eight times their normal size, gay as the morning, 
delicious beyond compare. 


You serve with cream or milk, or in bowls of half and 
half. Then too with fresh or cooked fruit. 


You give it to the children as a breakfast adventure, a 
supper delight; as a between-meal tidbit to take the place 
of sweets. There are scores of ways, each way a new delight. 
Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your grocer. 


Puffed Wheat, Too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of 
wheat exploded like the rice. Most mothers get a package 
each of the wheat and the rice. And thus supply variety. 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 46) 

He took her to the fence, helped her over, 
and this time, as she disappeared around 
the lumber she looked back, and he was 
standing there. He waved, and she, blush- 
ing, waved back. She was pretty sure now 
she would see him again. 

The artist, who was a good boy, got down 
to the village to send the telegram before 
the office closed for the day. As he spread it 
out to read it to the operator he stood gap- 
ing at it. The telegram read: 

“Miss Rose Springer, Care of Mrs. Pres- 
ton Pope, The Gateways, Manchester, Mass. 
Heaven’s sake send wire needing me acutely 
at once. Horrible predicament. Must 
leave. Love. Lucy.” f 

So that’s where she was going. He paid 
for the telegram and went out of the office, 
impressed, as young people are, by the 
strange antics of chance. 


Lucy, summoned by a masterful wire 
from her Aunt Rose, escaped from the 
Blarcoms the next morning on the noon 
train. Hubert had refused to get out of bed, 
and she knew he was waiting for her to leave 
the camp. His mother wore a worried face, 
and said to Lucy that Hubert suffered be- 
cause he was highly strung. 

Lucy simulated concern. 

“Hubert’s really strong,’”’ she said. “I 
can’t imagine why he should feel so badly.” 

Ursula and her friends put her on the 
train. ‘‘ Well,” she thought, ‘‘it’s all over.” 
Mrs. Blarcom would insinuate to Aunt Rose 
that Lucy, after all Mrs. Blarcom’s kind- 
ness, had shown no feeling when Hubert al- 
most drowned. She would never be asked 
to the Blarcoms’ again. They regarded her 
as dangerous. 

What should she do with herself? There 
remained the boy artist. He, too, was an 
instrument of pain. She remembered his 
picture—its incoherent strength on the first 
day, its dawning beauty on the second. He 
would be an artist, saner and more compe- 
tent than she. Formerly she had rushed to 
the canvas with the unhesitant ardor of the 
neophyte; now indecision had entered into 
her, and she questioned her genius. 

Feeling perfectly miserable, she bought a 
box of chocolate peppermints and consid- 
ered the futility of her life. 

The train meandered down through 
Maine, lingered at Portland, crawled across 
New Hampshire, and it was past nine 
o’clock when she got off at Salem, where 
Mrs. Pope’s chauffeur met her. 

At Gateways, Aunt Rose was waiting for 
her, and there was a supper on a little table 
in the library. But Lucy found herself sud- 
denly crying and talking in her aunt’s arms, 
and nothing she ever did made her aunt so 
happy. 

For two or three days Aunt Rose watched 
Lucy furtively. The girl was depressed. 
After all, the Hubert Blarcom incident was 
comic, and a commonplace in any pretty 
girl’s life. Even Lucy admitted that. 
Something else worried her. She moved 
about the house and the gardens, pleased 
with the color and the luxury about her; 
she was attentive to Alice Pope, who was 
immensely taken with her and gave her 
some seed-pearl bangles and earrings. But 
she was listless. Miss Rose. longed to send 
a to another house party, to give her a 

all. 

“Lucy,” she said one morning as they sat 
in the garden, ‘why don’t you start paint- 
ing?”’ What a fool she had been not to sug- 
gest it before! 

But Lucy frowned. ‘Oh, no, I don’t 
want to paint. I’ll never be any good.” 

Aunt Rose protested, coaxed, flattered. 
But Lucy shook her head obstinately. 

“No, please don’t urge me,” she said 
flatly. 

Miss Springer was crocheting number 
nine in a set of twelve doilies for a newly 
married cousin. She bent over an infini- 
tesimal stitch, wondering what the tangle 
was in Lucy’s life. 

“TI wish,” she hazarded, ‘that Jim 
Pope would come home. You need some 
young people.” 

“Oh, no,” said Lucy. “I’m perfectly 
happy here with you. I am, really. I like 
Mrs. Pope.” 

“Yes, but you need someone your own 
age. And Jim should be home. He’s sail- 
ing in three weeks. He should come home 
to see his mother.” 


January 2¢ 


’ 


“Sailing? Where’s he going?” 

“To Paris—to paint. Don’t you; 
ber—he met you at Mrs. Blareom’s 
eon. He’s up in Maine, wandering 
with his paints. That’s why I came 
Alice was lonely.” 

Lucy stared at her, dazzled by th 
bility she suddenly perceived. She 
her hat off to gain time, and held 
her hands, lest they should give he; 

“Ts he in Maine now?” she said, 

“He was last week. But heaven 
where he is now. He wrote his mot 
fore you came home that he had t 
Halifax. Such a place to go.” 

Lucy agreed mentally. “Do y¢ 
him, Aunt Rose?”’ ; 

“Yes. He’s the way his moth 
meant to be, but she never had the 
She married a man she didn’t love w} 
lost the one she wanted. She needy 
lost him.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy, “how sad!” 

She walked across the grass to acl 
phlox to hide her excitement. It w 
here alone; beyond the garden oe 
court, hot and brilliant in the sun; 
wove through the trees to the eo 
water. Here were playing fields; he 
she without a fellow player. She 
back to her aunt, quickened with ¢ 
ancy. There was a sporting chai 
might come. * 

Four days later Mrs. Pope anc 
Springer were on the terrace having t 
eating cakes when a taxi crashed 
driveway and made the usual 
Mrs. Pope hated taxis; they 
driveway. 

She heard the doors bang open g 
and the noise of feet. Then a voi 
jumped up. | 

“It’s Jim!” Her face registerec 
fication. Never before had she kn 
to change his mind. He came fl 
screen door and enfolded his moi 
hug. 

To Miss Springer there was 
heartbreaking about Alice’s j 
should a grown woman be at th 
this half-formed cub? 

Miss Springer plied him ¥ 
tea, while his mother plied hit 
tions. Where had he been, ¥ 
painted, why had he changed hi 
ate largely and answered vague 
sick of the big outdoors and 
to get a bath. P- 

“My niece is here,”’ said Miss { 
“You remember her?” 

He nodded. “You bet. 
now?” He looked around, as 
be hiding in a flower box. J 

“At a tea. She’ll be back s 

“You must amuse her, Jin 
mother. ‘You'll have lots i 
She’s an artist too.” ; 

Jim ate cake stolidly. He 
about her art. ‘‘She’s an orphan 
he asked Miss Springer. , 

She was. He went on eating cake. 
heaven, she had only this aunt, wh. 
him. 

“Well, I’ll run along and dress,” | 
“Perhaps I’ll have a swim.” 

His mother said his room was rea 

As he crossed the hall Lucy drov! 
the limousine. As she stepped out: 
down the steps, a little cleaner tha 
she last saw him, wearing a coat, oi 


and determined as ever. Her heart 
within her. 
““We seem to choose the same fiel, 
said. | 
She put her: hand in his for an ii 
and walked beside him up the steps 
“You look sweet,” he said. “V! 
you get that dress?” | 
She smiled at him delighted] 
stopped and surveyed her, as a mal) 
survey a new flower risen in his gar! 
“Let’s go for a swim,” he said at! 
“T’d love it,’”’ said Lucy. 4 
Miss Springer, in the library wit 
Pope, saw them crossing the garden t 
in their swimming suits. 
“Look, Alice,” she said. “Look, ! 


off.” ro 
Alice looked. As they disappe 
the grove she saw her son take Lucy} 
Inexplicably—for it would be an e? 
match—she burst into tears. And 
second time in her life Miss Springe! 


the doors and windows. 
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Cham ion X 


he Worlds 
Best Spark Plug 


forFords 


For more than 13 years Champion spark 
plugs have been standard equipment on 
Ford Cars and Trucks. Over and over 
again, owners all over the world buy 
Champion X for Ford Cars, and Trucks, 
and Fordson Tractors, asa matter of course. 


The reason why the Ford factory and Ford owners 
prefer Champion spark plugs is that Champion 
is better. 


No engineers test more carefully or to a higher 
standard than Ford engineers. In no business are the 
requirements laid upon sources of supply more rigid. 


Champion X has the same double-ribbed sillimanite 
core, special electrodes and two-piece construction 
that have made Champion spark plugs the regular 
equipment of Lincoln, Packard, Pierce-Arrow, 
Peerless, Rolls-Royce and other fine cars. 


Nothing does quite so much to bring the efficient 
Ford engine back to its original satisfactory per- 
formance as a new set of Champion X spark plugs 
at least once a year. They increase power and pick- 
up, easy starting and economy, and quickly pay 


| New World’s Record for themselves. 


Champions are given great credit Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 
by Bennett Hill in aiding him to 75 cents. More than 95,000 dealers sell Champions. You 

F & will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 
establish a new world’s record of 


126.9 miles per hour at Culver : * 
SME ifortic, on Decensbera4: Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


| Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


MPION 


Dependable tor Every Engine 
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“Tf I Marry 
Again” 


OU’LL like this picture, I think, if 
you're interested—and who isn’t?—in 
that mysterious but delightful complex- 
ity—a woman’s heart, and the way it is best / ] 
made happy. The scene moves from smart 
San Francisco society to a rain-drenched, 
fever-stricken tropical isle, where a girl’s soul 
is tested and a man learns the secret of win- 
ning and holding love. 
Five screen favorites are in the 
cast— Doris Kenyon, Anna Q. Nilsson, 
Lloyd Hughes, Myrtle Stedman, Ho- 
bart Bosworth and Frank Mayo. John 
Francis Dillon directed. 


“Frivolous §' 


K. McDONALD 

¢ of those movie pf 
ers who can make a 
to please the whole | 
—from grandma 
There’s romance in 
olous Sal,” and thrilt 
come near to being the| 
est ever filmed. You! 
Alexander adds tr 
dously to the human 
of the picture. 
On the left are\l 
Busch and Eugene Or 
who play two of thie 
ing roles. Mildred ’ 
Mitchell Lewis and! 
Santschi are other prirp 
And—we almost foo 
some of America’s 
beautiful mountain sn 
is the background — 
drama. 


What’s What 


In Entertainment 
A Half Dozen Pictures to Suit Every Taste 


‘“‘Madonna of the Streets’’—In 
which Nazimova returns to the screen 
in a highly emotional role, co-starring 
with the inimitable Milton Sills. It is a 
story of society and London’s Limehouse, 
produced by Edwin Carewe. 


“‘Born Rich’’—One of those delight- 
ful comedy dramas of the ultra-wealthy. 
With Claire Windsor, Bert Lytell, Doris 
Kenyon and Cullen Landis. 


“Inez from Hollywood’’—The story 
of a movie actress with a vampire repu- 
tation, and a love-in-a-cottage inclina- 
tion. Anna Q,. Nilsson, Lewis Stone and 
Mary Astor head the cast. 


““Sandra’’—Sandra followed the wind- 
ing road of adventure; Rusty was the 
loving wife and helpmate—but they were 
one and the same woman. Barbara La 
Marr plays this character of dual per- 
sonality, and Bert Lytell is co-starred. 


“Christine of the Hungry 
Heart’’—Kathleen Norris’s novel 
picturized with Florence Vidor in 
the title role. 


‘‘Classmates’’—Richard Bar- 
thelmess in a West Point story. 
A charming love story in a 
picturesque setting, moving 
to a powerful dramatic cli- 
max. 


Above—Doris 
‘ Kenyon and 

Lloyd Hughes 
in “If I Marry 
Again.” 


“As Man Desires ” “A Thief in Paradise” 


1 Bee SILLS has fought his way to Sp abe in solemn judgment, a group of | 
the top in the movie world. “The theatremen recently declared that George 


above is a scene from ““As Man Desires,” Fitzmaurice’s ‘‘A Thief in Paradise,” pro- 
and anyone who saw Sills in “The Sea duced by Samuel Goldwyn, is the perfect 
Hawk” can imagine with what intense real- 


type of screen entertainment for America. 


ism it is enacted. And these men stake fortunes and reputation 


The action of ‘‘As Man Desires” is laid on their ability to guess what you and I like 
in a South Sea isle where a wandering ship to see in the movies. 

captain with a past to forget meets a viva- “A Thief in Paradise” is really a picture 

cious little native girl with dreams of the one does not soon forget. It is dramatic, 

future. Viola Dana has this role, and others well acted, lavishly produced. Doris Ken- 

in the cast are Ruth Clifford yon, Ronald Colman and Aileen Pringle— 

and Rosemary Theby. Thestory the pearl bedecked charmer on the right — 

is from Gene Wright’s novel, head the cast. Frances Marion adapted 

“Pandora La Croix,” and Irving the story from Leonard Merrick’s “The 


Cummings directed. Worldlings,”’ 


en, who was extremely fond of 
prunes, which he had sent to him 
te by special courier every morn- 
m the estate of the Hetman of Meso- 
‘a, Ghengiz Khan (the Second, not 
st) who had married Emma, Duchess 
emkwik, after the death of her hus- 
‘that silly Georges Wrottenwayze, 
shop in the Rue Camphenol was 
by Rachel, the actress who made 
when she played in Peter Pan, 
d being the third Duke of 


tor). 

yottor, by the way, was almost 
articular about his trousers, 
insisting that they have two legs, one 
side, extending upward and down- 
th buttons here and there on the up- 
tions of the trousers, but otherwise— 
in that affair of the fried potatoes 
*Rahmanners—not a bad fellow. 


Iv 


ing of my first meeting with 
i: Queen (her name was Victoria but 
(; so friendly with me she always let 
er “Your Royal Highness’’) I 
s regretted that she died before 
n, for we had many good times 


il one incident that may not be 
erest to those who remember the 
ated by the loss of the Kohinoor. 
>; afternoon I was wearing a hat, an 
fof apparel which the dear Prince 
( “seldom appeared on the streets 
, one of his best friends being Lord 
iss, the same who afterward married 
ine Spiggott, Lady Muffinbutter’s 
ar (“Old Hoss Muffinbutter”) who 
in confined to her palace with a 
ittack of corns, which, by the way, 
) the affliction of the Duke of Tou- 
| Flim Flam’’) whose daughter, the 
til Lady Wiffus, made the sixth in 
ying against the Duchess of No- 
I was not there at the time. 


Vv 


legeaking of my first meeting with 
en Victoria (‘‘the wiff,’” as dear 
«Albert never called her) I well re- 

‘ what she said to me just after 
i) hands with Gladdy (Mr. Glad- 
yaventor of the valise) at Windsor 
¢ Iwas then in South Africa (‘‘ Affy,” 
Duke of Kummel-Leven prettily 
ied it) stopping at Orstable-on- 
,40ord Fathed’s beautiful estate in 
the having just married the late 

's Epsumsalz, at whose dinners my 
{nd, the Earl of Jacquekasserie, was 
riresent. I mean, of course, Lady 
Manners (of the club-footed Wurst- 
oh of Cussalot, not the one with the 

», for that was Lord Ellupus’ fault). 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


At any rate it seems that there were two 
Irishmen, one named Pat and one named 
Mike, but the latter was not, if I remember 
rightly, the celebrated Michael O’Mike, of 
Ossory, for he was the one who eloped with 
little Sue Fralomony, who had been Count 
Emout’s mistress. However, the Em- 
peror—I refer, of course, to His Imperial 
Highness—denied it at the time, but I was 
not. present and can only say what I was 
told. Personally I have never had any 
reason to doubt it. 


In Florida 


N FLORIDA the winter days 
With crimson bougainvillea blaze ; 
The periwinkles in the grass 
Peer shyly at us as we pass 
Along the lovely seaward ways, 
In Florida. 


In Florida the palms are great! 
The royal, coconut and date, 
And others much too n. to m. 
In faet, I don’t know half of them! 
But itching palms predominate, 
In Florida. 


In Florida if you betimes 
Grow tired of oranges and limes 
Upon the sunny silver beach, 
It’s possible to pick a peach 
Surpassed by none of other climes, 
In Florida. 


In Florida there is a key 
For almost ev’ry mystery; 
But why folks stay at home to freeze 
And plow through drifts that reach the 
knees 
Remains a mystery to me, 
In Florida. 


Each morning, over eggs and toast, 

We read of blizzards up the coast, 
That Boston has a foot of snow, 
And old N. Y. is six below. 

Ah, that’s what we enjoy the most. 

In Florida. 
—Edward W. Barnard. 


Then and Now 


as O, FOOL!” commanded King Ulric, 
“Make merry for us a while! 
We are dull v’ the pate from the cares of 


state. 
We feel the need of a smile. 
So spring us a sheaf of nifties 
From those that thou hast in store, 
And a broad penny shall be thy fee 
Each time that thou mak’ st us roar.”’ 


So the fool he rattled his bladder 
And jiggled his tinkling cap 


A) it 


LIS | 


wait 


The Fork of the Road 


] = I 
ERR 


IRNS AND ENCORES 


While jest wpon jest at his lord’s behest 
He cracked for the Royal Sap. 

When his afternocn’s work was over 
King Ulric booted him thence 

And threw him a purse with a kingly curse 
Containing six copper pence. 


i 


To and fro on the Avenue 
The glittering autos glide. 
Roadsters, berlines and plump limou- 
sines 
Stand purring there side by side. 
“Who's the fat man,” asks a pedestrian, 
“In that wonderful Wimp sedan?” 


“That's Bill Lamar the humorist’s car,” 
Says his friend. ‘Ain’t it some swell 
can? 
That’s Podgers, the nut comedian, 
In that swell twelve-cylinder Zoop. 
Montgomery Pott’s bought two swell yachts 
With the jack from his farce, The Stupe.” 


Yes, the jester’s status has altered 
(Three cheers!) in a number of ways, 
And I’m darned if I can imagine why 
They were known as the GOOD old days! 


— Baron Ireland. 


‘Name the Man!”’ 


aie does this willful, woeful work, 
These tireless tasks tremendous, 
Grammatic labors that make Herc- 
Ules’s less stupendous? 
Whose brain keeps stirring all this fuss, 
Loosing all verbal muzzles 
From Pegasus? Who is the cuss 
That writes the cross-word puzzles? 


Who’s mastered all the Unabridged 
In such a frumious fashion? 
Whose brow, with Wisdom’s furrows 
ridged, 

Supplies our puzzling passion? 
Who gives us words beginning ‘Co’ — 
Twelve letters—ending ‘‘ Uzzles’’ ? 

For pity, oh, tell, if you know, 
Who writes the cross-word puzzles! 


O’er plain and lea, from sea to sea 
Swift rolls this torrent verbal. 

Men, maids, young, old, eke tots at knee, 
Amazing accents burble. 

None escape. None! But everyone 
At spring Pierian guzzles. 

Who, ’neath the sun, this deed has done? 
Who writes the cross-word puzzles? 


Envoy 
Webster, let me invent a word! 
This craze the world ‘‘ befuzzles.”’ 
Tell, if you've heard, who is this bird 
That writes the cross-word puzzles ? 
—George Allan England. 
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fashioned 
Baked Beans 


Um-m! That hot 


molasses flavor 


Soak 1 quart of beans over night, then 
cook slowly in fresh water until skins 
burst. Drain, put beans in bean pot 
with 34 pound salt pork, and add 3 
tablespoons of Brer Rabbit Molasses 
and 1 tablespoon of salt mixed with 
1 cup of boiling water; add more boil- 
ing water to cover and bake slowly 
6 or 8 hours. 
Brer Rabbit is real, old-time, sugar 
cane molasses, with the tantalizing 
flavor you remember. Pure and 
rich in the mineral salts doctors 
say we need. Beans baked with 
Brer Rabbit taste the way they 
used to Saturday night at the old 


homestead. 

FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send to 
Dept. P-8, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., for the Brer 
Rabbit book of delicious molasses 
recipes. 


Two grades: Gold Label 
and Green Label 


Rabbit 
Molasses 
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GREIROAD Go Wlammvin ves 


The Crest of a Great 


CH Os at 


By THIS MARK you will identify Post Health Prod- 
ucts. It is displayed prominently on every pack- 
age of Post Toasties (Double-Vhick Corn Flakes), 
Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and 
Post’s Bran Flakes. It is a sign of quality, a symbol 
of health, the crest of a great family. Follow this 
mark. @ »».+- It points the way to Wellville. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, INC., BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


January 24, 


© P. C. Co., 1925 
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<nehow strangely familiar. It 
dily eame to him why it was that 
eherso much. “Do you know,” 
toll might be one of my aunt’s 
jurself? You're just the sort of 
ud to love to write about.”’ Her 
ilyou really think so?”’ She hesi- 
“gq you know what I have been 
\° since I came here? I’ve been 
h you are exactly like one of Miss 
y heroes.” ; 
| y, really!” said James, revolted. 
}6 you are! When you jumped 
‘at window it gave me quite a 
y, were so exactly like Claude 
oin Heather o’ the Hills.” 
4 not read Heather o’ the Hills,” 
) with a shudder. 
“3 very strong and quiet, with 
1 sad eyes.” 
; dnot explain that his eyes were 
42 her society gave him a pain in 
- He merely laughed scornfully. 
c, Lsuppose,” he said, “‘a car will 
¢ nock you down and I shall carry 
+ into the house and lay you 
i’ he cried. 
;,0 late. She was lying in a little 
‘ap at his feet. Round the corner 
1»mobile had come bowling, keep- 
-, almost affected precision to the 
< of the road. It was now receding 
stance, the occupant of the ton- 
gut red-faced gentleman in a fur 
yng out over the back. He had 
1ead—not, one fears, as a pretty 
(respect and regret, but because 
ing his hat to hide the number 


1: Toto was unfortunately unin- 


sarried the girl gently into the 
nlaid her on the sofa in the morn- 
r He rang the bell and the apple- 
-yusekeeper appeared. 

jfor the doctor,’ said James. 
\s been an accident.” 
1 sekeeper bent over the girl. 

varie, dearie!’’ she said. “Bless 
epretty face!” 
dener, he who technically owned 
vas routed out from among the 
ltuces and told to fetch Doctor 
_eseparated his bicycle from Wil- 
| was making a light meal off the 
/, and departed on his mission. 
/ady arrived and in due course he 
ireport. 

mes broken, but a number of 
yises. And, of course, the shock. 
liave to stay here for some time, 
1 Can’t be moved.” 
jhere! But she can’t! It isn’t 


i housekeeper will act as a chap- 


ctor sighed. He was a stolid- 
‘nan of middle age with side 


1 
(,utiful girl, that, Rodman,” he 


1o0se so,’’ said James. 

‘et, beautiful girl. An elfin child.” 
sat?” cried James, starting. 

iagery was very foreign to Doctor 
ihe knew him. On the only previ- 
{ion on which they had had any 

conversation, the doctor had 

‘clusively about the effect of too 
| tein on the gastric juices. 

fin child; a tender, fairy creature. 
lvas looking at her just now, Rod- 
varly broke down. Her little hand 
ne coverlet like some white lily 
im. the surface of a still pool, and 
| trusting eyes gazed up at me.” 
(stered off down the garden, still 
and James stood staring after 
‘kly. And slowly, like some cloud 


's Summer sky, there crept over 


2art the chill shadow of a nameless’ 


| about a week later that Mr. An- 
nnon, the senior partner in the 
\wn firm of literary agents, McKin- 
\ooch, sat in his office in Chancery 
owning thoughtfully over a tele- 
le rang the bell. 
Mr. Gooch to step in here.” He re- 
is study of the telegram. ‘Oh, 
he said when his partner appeared, 
st had a curious wire from young 
.,, He seems to want to see me very 


‘och Tread the telegram. 
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HONEYSUCKLE COTTAGE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Written under the influence of some 
strong mental excitement,” he agreed. “I 
wonder why he doesn’t come to the office if 
he wants to see you so badly.” 

“He’s working very hard, finishing that 
novel for Prodder & Wiggs. Can’t leave it, 
I suppose. Well, it’s a nice day. If you will 
look after things here I think I’ll motor 
down and let him give me lunch.” 

As Mr. McKinnon’s car reached the 
crossroads a mile from Honeysuckle Cot- 
tage, he was aware of a gesticulating figure 
by the hedge. He stopped the car. 

“’Morning, Rodman.” 

“Thank God, you’ve come!” said James. 
It seemed to Mr. McKinnon that the young 
man looked paler and thinner. ‘Would 
you mind walking the rest of the way? 
There’s something I want to speak to you 
about.” 

Mr. McKinnon alighted; and James, as 
he glanced at him, felt cheered and encour- 
aged by the very sight of the man. The lit- 
erary agent was a grim, hard-bitten person, 
to whom, when he called at their offices to ar- 
range terms, editors kept their faces turned 
so that they might at least retain their back 
collar studs. There was no sentiment in 
Andrew McKinnon. Editresses of society 
papers practiced their blandishments on 
him in vain, and many a publisher had 
waked screaming in the night, dreaming 
that he was signing a McKinnon contract. 

““Well, Rodman,” he said, ‘“‘Prodder & 
Wiggs have agreed to our terms. I was 
writing to tell you so when your wire ar- 
rived. I had a lot of trouble with them, but 
it’s fixed at 20 per cent, rising to 25, and 
two hundred pounds advance royalties on 
day of publication.” 

“Good!”’ said James absently. ‘Good! 
McKinnon, do you remember my aunt, 
Leila May Pinckney?” 

“Remember her? Why, I was her agent 
all her life.” 

“Of course. Then you know the sort of 
tripe she wrote.” 

“No author,” said Mr. McKinnon re- 
provingly, “who pulls down a steady 
twenty thousand pounds a year writes 
tripe.” 

“Well, anyway, you know her stuff.” 

“Who better?” 

“When she died she left me five thousand 
pounds and her house, Honeysuckle Cot- 
tage. I’m living there now. McKinnon, do 
Ee aa in haunted houses?”’ 

“ee O2 

“Yet I tell you solemnly that Honey- 
suckle Cottage is haunted!” 

“By your aunt?” said Mr. McKinnon, 
surprised. 

“By her influence. There’s a malignant 
spell over the place; a sort of miasma of 
sentimentalism. Everybody who enters it 
succumbs.” 

“Tut-tut! 
fancies.” : 

“They aren’t fancies.” 

“You aren’t seriously meaning to tell 
me esha 59 

“Well, how do you account for this? 
That book you were speaking about, which 
Prodder & Wiggs are to publish—The Se- 
cret Nine. Every time I sit down to write it 
a girl keeps trying to sneak in.” 

“Into the room?” 

“Into the story.” 

“You don’t want a love interest in your 
sort of book,’”’ said Mr. McKinnon, shaking 
his head. ‘“‘It delays the action.” 

“T know it does. And every day I have to 
keep shooing this infernal female out. An 
awful girl, McKinnon. A soppy, soupy, 
treacly, drooping girl with a roguish smile. 
This morning she tried-to butt in on the 
scene where Lester Gage is trapped in the 
den of the mysterious leper.” 

ae No!” 

“She did, I assure you. I had to rewrite 
three pages before I could get her out of it. 
And that’s not the worst. Do you know, 
McKinnon, that at this moment I am ac- 
tually living the plot of a typical Leila May 
Pinckney novel in just the setting she 
always used! And I can see the happy 
ending coming nearer every day! A week 
ago a girl was knocked down by a car at 
my door and I’ve had to put her up, and 
every day I realize more clearly that sooner 
or later I shall ask her to marry me.” 

“Don’t do it,” said Mr. McKinnon, a 
stout bachelor. ‘“‘You’re too young to 
marry.” 

“So was Methuselah,” said James, a 
stouter. “But all the same I know I’m 


You mustn’t have these 


going to do it. It’s the influence of this 
awful house weighing upon me. I feel like 
an eggshell in a maelstrom. I am being 
sucked on by a force too strong for me to 
resist. This morning I found myself kissing 
her dog!” 

“ce No!”’ | 

“T did! And TI loathe the little beast. | 
Yesterday I got up at dawn and plucked a | 
nosegay of flowers for her, wet with the | 
dew.” 

“Rodman!” 

“It’s a fact. I laid them at her door and 
went downstairs kicking myself all the way. 
And there in the hall was the apple-cheeked 
housekeeper regarding me archly. If she | 
didn’t murmur ‘Bless their sweet young | 
hearts!’ my ears deceived me.”’ 

“Why don’t you pack up and leave?” 

“Tf I dol lose the five thousand pounds.” | 

“Ah!” said Mr. McKinnon. 

“T can understand what has happened. | 
It’s the same with all haunted houses. My 
aunt’s subliminal ether vibrations have 
woven themselves into the texture of the 
place, creating an atmosphere which forces | 
the ego of all who come in contact with it to | 
attune themselves to it. It’s either that or 
something to do with the fourth dimen- 
sion.” 

Mr. McKinnon laughed scornfully. 
“Tut-tut!”’ he said again. ‘‘This is pure 
imagination. What has happened is that | 
you’ve been working too hard. You'll see | 
this precious atmosphere of yours will have | 

no effect on me.” 

“That’s exactly why I asked you to come 
down. I hoped you might break the spell.” 

“T will that,’’ said Mr. McKinnon 
jovially. | 

The fact that the literary agent spoke 
little at lunch caused James no apprehen- 
sion. Mr. McKinnon was ever a silent 
trencherman. From time to time James | 
caught. him stealing a glance at the girl, | 
who was well enough to come down to 
meals now, limping pathetically; but he 
could read nothing in his face. And yet the | 
mere look of his face was a consolation. It 
was so solid, so matter of fact, so exactly 
like an unemotional coconut. 

“You’ve done me good,” said James 
with a sigh of relief as he escorted the agent 
down the garden to his car after lunch. | 
“T felt all along that I could rely on your 
rugged common sense. The whole atmos- 
phere of the place seems different now.” 

Mr. McKinnon did not speak for a mo- 
ment. He seemed to be plunged in thought. 

“Rodman,” he said, as he got into his 
car, “I’ve been thinking over that sugges- 
tion of yours of putting a love interest into 
The Secret Nine. I think you’re wise. The 
story needs it. After all, what is there 
greater in the world than love? Love— 
love—aye, it’s the sweetest word in the 
language. Put in a heroine and let her 
marry Lester Gage.” 

“Tf” said James grimly, “she does suc- 
ceed in worming her way in she’ll jolly well 
marry the mysterious leper. But look here, 
I don’t understand 

“Tt was seeing that girl that changed 
me,” proceeded Mr. McKinnon. And as 
James stared at him aghast, tears suddenly 
filled his hard-boiled eyes. He openly snuf- 
fled. ‘‘Aye, seeing her sitting there under 
the roses, with all that smell of honeysuckle 
and all. And the birdies singing so sweet 
in the garden and the sun lighting up her 
bonny face. The puir wee lass!’’ he mut- 
tered, dabbing at his eyes. ‘“‘The puir 
bonny wee lass! Rodman,” he said, his 
voice quivering, “I’ve decided that we’re 
being hard on Prodder & Wiggs. Wiggs has 
had sickness in his home lately. We mustn’t 
be hard on a man who’s had sickness in his 
home, hey, laddie? No, no! I’m going to 
take back that contract and alter it to a 
flat 12 per cent and no advance royalties.’ 

“What?” 


“But you shan’t lose by it, Rodman. 


No, no, you shan’t lose by it, my manny. 
I am going to waive my commission. The 
puir bonny wee lass!”’ 

The car rolled off down the road. Mr. 
McKinnon, seated in the back, was blow- 
ing his nose violently. 

“This is the end!” said James. 

I want you to appreciate James’ position. 
You who read this are probably a happy 
married man, constitutionally unable to 
realize the intensity of the instinct for self- 
preservation which animates Nature’s 
bachelors in time of peril. James, you feel, 
was making a lot of fuss about nothing. 


| 
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—for Your FORD 


OU add a lot to 
your Ford when 


you install a 


new, Bakelite-cased 


MILWAUKEE TIMER. 


You add hotter sparks, 
for snappy starting on 
cold mornings—extra 
power, for snow and 
mud—better speed 
and smoother run- 
ning, for added econ- 
omy and all-around 
satisfaction. A lot 


for $2.00! 


Economize on acces- 
sorties if you wish — 
but buy only the best 
in timers. And, as 
garage men and a 
million users know, 
that’s the Milwaukee, 
with its short-proof 
Bakelite case. 


Your garage or dealer 
has it—get yours today. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR 
PRODUCTS, INc. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER &r FORDE: 
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countries. 


Dan Stillson’s 
own mark 
is the mark of 


WALWORTH 


“DAN,” they said, “twist off that pipe or 
break your wrench.” A few minutes later 
Dan Stillson came back into the Wal- 
worth office with a piece of 114-inch iron 
pipe twisted in two. 
was intact. 


His new wrench 


That was in 1869. Ever since then 


Walworth has made Stillson wrenches 
and stamped them with Dan’s own mark 
in the drop-forging of the top jaw. 


The trademarked STILLSON you 


can buy today in all sizes at most hard- 
ware stores is the same sure-gripping 
wrench with the same easy knack of 
taking anything round, square or hex- 
agonal between its teeth and turning it 
any way you want it to go. 


STILLSON’ 


“The Handy Helper in Every Home” 
WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Plants at Boston and Kewanee, IL. Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 


STILLSON* (like Wal- 
worth) is a trade mark 
and registered by its 
owner —the Walworth 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany—in the U.S. Patent 
Office, in the several 
states and in foreign 


Charming girl—pretty as a picture—big 
blue eyes. A lucky dog, you consider. 

But James was so constructed as to be 
unable to look at the matter in this way. 
He had a congenital horror of matrimony. 
Though a young man, he had allowed him- 
self to develop a great many habits which 
were as the breath of life to him; and these 
habits, he knew instinctively, a wife would 
shoot to pieces within a week of the end of 
the honeymoon. 

James liked to breakfast in bed; and, 
having breakfasted, to smoke in bed and 
knock the ashes out on the carpet. What 
wife would tolerate this practice? 

James liked to pass his days in a tennis 
shirt, gray flannel trousers and slippers. 
What wife ever rests until she has inclosed 
her husband in a stiff collar, tight boots 
and a morning suit and taken him with her 
to thés musicales ? 

These and a thousand other thoughts of 
the same kind flashed through the unfor- 
tunate young man’s mind as the days went 
by, and every day that passed seemed to 
draw him nearer to the brink of the chasm. 
Fate appeared to be taking a malicious 
pleasure in making things as difficult for 
him as possible. Now that the girl was well 
enough to leave her bed, she spent her time 
sitting in a chair on the sun-sprinkled 
porch, and James had to read to her—and 
poetry, at that; and not the jolly, whole- 
some sort of poetry the boys are turning 
out nowadays, either—good, honest stuff 
about sin and gas works and decaying 
corpses—but the old-fashioned kind with 
rimes in it, dealing almost exclusively with 
love. The weather, moreover, continued 
superb. The honeysuckle cast its sweet 
scent on the gentle breeze; the roses over 
the porch stirred and nodded; the flowers 
in the garden were lovelier than ever; the 
birds sang their little throats sore. And 
every evening there was a magnificent sun- 
set. It was almost as if Nature were doing 
it on purpose. 

At last James intercepted Doctor Brady 
as he was leaving after one of his visits and 
put the thing to him squarely: 

“When is that girl going?” 

The doctor patted him on the arm. 

“Not yet, Rodman,” he said in a low, 
understanding voice. ‘No need to worry 
yourself about that. Mustn’t be moved for 
days and days and days—I might almost 
say weeks and weeks and weeks.”’ 

“Weeks and weeks!”’ cried James. 

“And weeks,” said Doctor Brady. He 
prodded James roguishly in the abdomen. 
“Good luck to you, my boy, good luck to 
you,” he said. 

It was some small consolation to James 
that the mushy physician immediately 
afterward tripped over William on his way 
down the path and broke his stethoscope. 
When a man is up against it like James 
every little helps. 

He was walking dismally back to the 
house after this conversation when he was 
met by the apple-cheeked housekeeper. 

“The little lady would like to speak to 
you, sir,” said the apple-cheeked exhibit, 
rubbing her hands. 

“Would she?” said James hollowly. 

“So sweet and pretty she looks, sir—oh, 
sir, you wouldn’t believe! Like a blessed 
angel sitting there with her dear eyes all 
a-shining.”’ 

“Don’t do it!”’ cried James with extraor- 
dinary vehemence. ‘Don’t do it!” 

He found the girl propped up on the 
cushions and thought once again how sin- 
gularly he disliked her. And yet, even as he 
thought this, some force against which he 
had to fight madly was whispering to him, 
“Go to her and take that little hand! 
Breathe into that little ear the burning 
words that will make that little face turn 
away crimsoned with blushes!”’ He wiped 
a bead of perspiration from his forehead 


| and sat down. 
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“Mrs. Stick-in-the-Mud—what’s 
name?—says you want to see me,” 

The girl nodded. 

“T’ve had a letter from Uncle Henry. I 
wrote to him as soon as I was better and 
told him what had happened, and he is 
coming here tomorrow morning.” 

“Uncle Henry?” 

“That’s what I call him, but he’s really 
no relation. He is my guardian. He and 
daddy were officers in the same regiment, 
and when daddy was killed, fighting on the 
Afghan frontier, he died in Uncle Henry’s 
arms and with his last breath begged him to 
take care of me.” 

James started. A sudden wild hope had 
waked in his heart. Years ago, he remem- 
bered, he had read a book of his aunt’s 


her 


forward, his clean-cut face gr: 


. 
entitled Rupert’s Legacy, ang 
book —— | 
“I’m engaged to marry him,” 
girl quietly. 
“Wow!” shouted James, — 
“What?” asked the girl, start] 
“Touch of cramp,” said James 
thrilling all over. That wild hope 
realized. 
“It was daddy’s dying wish 
should marry,” said the girl, 
“And dashed sensible of him, to 
sensible,” said James warmly, — 
“And yet,” she went on, a jj 
fully, ‘‘I sometimes wonder —— 
“Don’t!” said James. “Do 
must respect daddy’s dying wish 
nothing like daddy’s dying wish; 
beat it. So he’s coming ia 


he? Capital, capital! To lunch, I 


Excellent! I’ll run down and 


At this point he dived. Toto 
by the splash, swam rapidly for 8 
but James was too quick for him. } 
him firmly by the neck, he scramb| 
and ran for the house, followe] 
housekeeper. 
The girl was seated on the por. 
her there bent the tall soldierly {1 
man with keen eyes and graying | 
housekeeper raced up. a 
“Oh, miss! Toto! In the rif 
savedhim! Heplungedin anges 
The girl drew a quick brea’ 
“Gallant, damme! By J 
Yes, gallant, by George!” 
soldierly man. j 
The girl seemed to wake frot 
“Uncle Henry, this is 
Mr. Rodman, my guardian, 
teret.”’ 
“Proud to meet you, sir,” s2 
his honest blue eyes glowing 
his short crisp mustache. “A 
as I ever heard of, damme!” 
Yes, you are brave—bra' 
whispered. a 
“T am wet—wet,”’ said Jat 
upstairs to change his clothes 
The girl did not appear a 
Colonel Carteret appeared si 
occupied. 
The meal concluded, James 
arettes, and for a while thesile 
unbroken. Then Colonel 


Pearce he said, “I shou) 
speak to you.” o- 

“Yes?” said James, — 
about time. 

“Rodman,”’ said Colonel Cart# 
rather, George—I may call you 
he added, with a sort of wistful 
that had a singular charm. | 

“Certainly, if you wish it,? 
James civilly. “Though my r 
James.”’ . 

“James, eh? Well, well, it an! 
the same thing, eh what, damme, ! 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Cjor the driver 
| who doesnt use balloon tires 


dhe NEW KELLY 
FLEXIBLE CORD 


Easier riding than the ordinary cord 
tire, because it is more flexible. 


More flexible because the Integral 
Bead construction—used only by Kelly 
—has made possible a flexible tread as 
well as a flexible carcass. 


Longer lived, partly because of the 
ruggedness of the tread but principally 
because the tire’s flexibility allows it 
to absorb the shocks of road obstruc- 
tions instead of resisting them. 


A broad, tough, long-wearing non- 
skid tread that performs its duties 
efficiently and silently. Alto- 
gether, the best tire Kelly 
has ever built. 


For sale by Kelly 
dealers everywhere 


BRAIDED WIRE 
INSULATED IN RUBBER 


The drawing at the right shows how the bead 
of the new Kelly Cord is formed by enclosing 
strips of braided wire in the loops of the cord 
fabric. The cords which form these loops are 
continuous from the beginning of the inmost ply 
to the end of the outer. The whole tire thus has 
a flexibility and “give” that is necessarily lacking 
in tires made by the ordinary method. 


LLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. wenn 


Reding 


éven in Winter 


Regardless of seasons, a cool 
drink appeases like nothing else 
can—and the best drink always 
tastes better through a straw. 


Add Stone’s Straws to every 
cool drink you serve. They are 
used in the best homes every- 
where. Made and packed en- 
tirely by machinery, they are 
absolutely sanitary. Always use 
Stone’s Straws when serving 
milk to children. They prevent 
gulping. Also use them at the 
Soda Fountain. 


Get a convenient Home Package 
—several weeks’ supply—at your 
druggist, 10c. If your druggist 
cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and 10c. and 
we will see that you are agg 
at once. 


The Stone Straw 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
GENERAL OFFICES—~WASHINCTON, D. C. 
FACTORIES, 


WASHINCTON DC BALTIMORE MD 


Get the Nome Package 
at your Druggist'’s IO! 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

said the colonel with a momentary return 
of his bluff soldierly manner. ‘‘ Well, then, 
James, I have something that I wish to say 
to you. Did Miss Maynard—did Rose 
happen to tell you anything about myself 
in—er—in connection with herself?” 

“She mentioned that you and she were 
engaged to be married.” 

The colonel’s tightly drawn lips quivered. 


“No longer,” he said. 
“What?” 
“No, John, my boy.” 
““James.”’ 


“No, James, my boy, no longer. While 
you were upstairs changing your clothes she 
told me—breaking down, poor child, as she 
spoke—that she wished our engagement to 
be at an end.” 

James half rose from the table, his cheeks 
blanched. 

““You don’t mean that!’ he gasped. 

Colonel Carteret nodded. He was star- 
ing out of the window, his fine eyes set in a 
look of pain. 

“But this is nonsense!’’ cried James. 
“This is absurd! She—she mustn’t be 
allowed to chop and change like this. I 
mean to say, it—it isn’t fair Zs 

“Don’t think of me, my boy.” 

“T’m not—I mean, did she give any 
reason?”’ 

“‘Her eyes did.” 

“Her eyes did?” 

“Her eyes, when she looked at you on 
the porch, as you stood there—young, 
heroic—having just saved the life of the 
dog she loves. It is you who have won 
that tender heart, my boy.” 

“Now listen,” protested James, ‘‘you 
aren’t going to sit there and tell me that a 
girl falls in love with a man just because he 
saves her dog from drowning?” 

“Why, surely,’ said Colonel Carteret, 
surprised. ‘‘What better reason could she 
have?” He sighed. ‘‘It is the old, old 
story, my boy. Youth to youth. I am an 
old man. I should have known—I should 
have foreseen—yes, youth to youth.” 

“You aren’t a bit old.” 

SY ESis Ves. & 

SINIOn HOw 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Don’t keep on saying yes, yes!’’ cried 
James, clutching at his hair. ‘‘ Besides, she 
wants a steady old buffer—a steady, sensi- 
ble man of medium age—to look after her.” 

Colonel Carteret shook his head with a 
gentle smile. 

“This is mere quixotry, my boy. 
splendid of you to take this attitude; 
no, no.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“No, no.” He gripped James’ hand for 
an instant, then rose and walked to the 


It is 
but 


door. ‘That is all I wished to say, Tom.”’ 
“James.” 
“James. I just thought that you ought 


to know how matters stood. Go to her, my 
boy, go to her, and don’t let any thought of 
an old man’s broken dream keep you from 
pouring out what isin your heart. I aman 
old soldier, lad, an old soldier. I have 
learned to take the rough with the smooth. 
But I think—I think I will leave you now. 
I—I should—should like to be alone for a 
while. If you need me you will find me in 
the raspberry bushes.” 

He had scarcely gone when James also 
left the room. He took his hat and stick 
and walked blindly out of the garden, he 
knew not whither. His brain was numbed. 
Then, as his powers of reasoning returned, 
he told himself that he should have fore- 
seen this ghastly thing. If there was one 
type of character over which Leila May 
Pinckney had been wont to spread herself, 
it was the pathetic guardian who loyes his 
ward but relinquishes her to the younger 
man. No wonder the girl had broken off 
the engagement. Any elderly guardian 
who allowed himself to come within a mile 
of Honeysuckle Cottage was simply asking 
forit. And then, as he turned to walk back, 
a sort of dull defiance gripped James. Why, 
he asked, should he be put upon in this man- 
ner? If the girl liked to throw over this man, 
why should he be the goat? 

He saw his way clearly now. He just 
wouldn’t do it, that was all. And if they 
didn’t like it they could lump it. 

Full of a new fortitude, he strode in at the 
gate. A tall, soldierly figure emerged from 
the raspberry bushes and came to meet him. 

“Well?” said Colonel Carteret. 

“Well?’’ said James defiantly. 

“Am I to congratulate you?” 

James caught his keen blue eye and hesi- 
tated. It was not going to be so simple as he 
had supposed. 
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““Well—er ——”’ he said. 

Into the keen blue eyes there came a look 
that James had not seen there before. It 
was the stern, hard look which—probably— 
had caused men to bestow upon this old 
soldier the name of Cold-Steel Carteret. 

“You have not asked Rose to marry 
you?” 

“Er—no; not yet.” 

The keen blue eyes grew keener and 
bluer. 

“Rodman,” said Colonel Carteret in a 
strange, quiet voice, ‘I have known that 
little girl since she was a tiny child. For 
years she has been all in all to me. Her 
father died in my arms and with his last 
breath bade me see that no harm came to 
his darling. I have nursed her through 
mumps, measles—aye, and chicken pox— 
and I live but for her happiness.” He 
paused, with a significance that made 
James’ toes curl. ‘‘ Rodman,” he said, ‘‘do 
you know what I would do to any man who 
trifled with that little girl’s affections?” 
He reached in his hip pocket and an ugly- 
looking revolver glittered in the sunlight. 
“T would shoot him like a dog.” 

“Like a dog?”’ faltered James. 

“Like a dog,’’ said Colonel Carteret. He 
took James’ arm and turned him toward 
the house. “‘She is on the porch. Go to her. 
And if ” He broke off. “But tut!’’ he 
said in a kindlier tone. “I am doing you 
an injustice, my boy. I know it.” 

“Oh, you are,”’ said James fervently. 

“Your heart is in the right place.” 

“Oh, absolutely,’’ said James. 

“Then go to her, my boy. Later on you 
may have something to tell me. If so you 
will find me in the strawberry beds.”’ 

It was very cool and fragrant on the 
porch. Overhead, little breezes played and 
laughed among the roses. Somewhere in 
the distance sheep bells tinkled, and in the 
shrubbery a thrush was singing its even- 
song. 

Seated in her chair behind a wicker 
table laden with tea things, Rose Maynard 
watched James as he shambled up the path. 

““Tea’s ready,” she called gayly. ‘‘ Where 
is Uncle Henry?” A look of pity and dis- 
tress flitted for a moment over her flower- 
like face. ‘Oh, I—I forgot,”’ she whispered. 

“He is in the strawberry beds,’ said 
James in a low voice. 

She nodded unhappily. 

“Of course, of course. Oh, why is life like 
this?’’ James heard her whisper. 

He sat down. He looked at the girl. She 
was leaning back with closed eyes, and he 
thought he had never seen such a little 
squirt in his life. The idea of passing his 
remaining days in her society revolted him. 
He was stoutly opposed to the idea of 
marrying anyone; but if, as happens to the 
best of us, he ever was compelled to per- 
form the wedding glide, he had always 
hoped it would be with some lady golf 
champion who would help him with his put- 
ting, and thus, by bringing his handicap 
down a notch or two, enable him to save 
something from the wreck, so to speak. 
But to link his lot with a girl who read his 
aunt’s books and liked them; a girl who 
could tolerate the presence of the dog Toto; 
a girl who clasped her hands in pretty, 
childish joy when she saw a nasturtium in 
bloom—it was too much. Nevertheless, he 
took her hand and began to speak. 

“Miss Maynard— Rose 

She opened her eyes and cast them down. 
A flush had come into her cheeks. The dog 
Toto at her side sat up and begged for cake, 
disregarded. 

“Let me tell you a story. Once upon a 
time there was a lonely man who lived in a 
cottage all by himself 

He stopped. Was it James Rodman who 
was talking this bilge? 

““Yes?”’ whispered the girl. 

““—— but one day there came to him out 
of nowhere a little fairy princess. She 

He stopped again, but this time not be- 
cause of the sheer shame of listening to his 
own voice. What caused him to interrupt 
his tale was the fact that at this moment 
the tea table suddenly began to rise slowly 
in the air, tilting as it did so a considerable 
Peay, of hot tea onto the knees of his 
trouser: 

“Ouch!” cried James, leaping. 

The table continued to rise, and then fell 
sideways, revealing the homely counte- 
nance of William, who, concealed by the 
cloth, had been taking a nap beneath it. 
He moved slowly forward, his eyes on Toto. 
For many a long day William had been de- 
sirous of putting to the test, once and for 
all, the problem of whether Toto was edi- 
ble or not. Sometimes he thought yes, at 


” 


Jan 


other times no. Now seemed 
opportunity for a definite de 
vanced on the object of 


nostrils, not unlike a boili 
Toto, after one long look 
horror, tucked his shapely 
legs and, turning, raced for 
laid a course in.a bee line for 
den gate, and William, s 
marmalade off his head a litt 
galloped ponderously after 
Maynard staggered to her fe 

“Oh, save him!”’ she cried 

Without a word James ad: 
the procession. His inter 
but tepid. What he wanted y 
enough to William to discuss 
matter of the tea on his trou 
the road and found that th 
runners had not changed. 
dog, Toto was moving m 
cloud of dust rose as he skid 
corner. William followed. 
William. 

And so they passed Fs 
barn, Farmer Giles’ cow gs 
where Farmer Willetts’ pi 
before the big fire, and the Bu 
public house, Jno. Biggs p 
sell tobacco, wines and spi 
as they were turning down 
leads past Farmer Robinso 
that Toto, thinking swiftly, b 
into a small drain pipe. 

“William!” roared Jam 
a canter. 


pipe, making a noise like a b 
interior; but now he rose an 
ingly to James. His eyes we 
chumminess and affection; 
forefeet on James’ chest, 
three times on the face in ra 
And as he did so, somethi 
snap in James. The scales 
from James’ eyes. For the 

William as he really was, 
type of dog that saves his 1 
frightful peril. A wave of 
over him. 

“William!’’ he muttered. 

William was making an 
a half brick he had foun 
James stooped and patted 

‘‘William,”’ he whispered, | 
when the time had come to cha 
versation, didn’t you, old b 
straightened himself. ‘“‘Com 
he said. ‘Another four milage 
Kast Wobsley Junction. M 
and we shall just catch the 
stop London.” 

William looked up into 
seemed to James that he g 
of comprehension and ap 
turned. Through the trees 
could see the red roof of Hi 
Cottage, lurking like some ¢ 
ambush. 

Then, together, man and di 
lently into the sunset. 

That is the story James Roc 
me as the rain beat and rattled 
windowpane. As to whether 
that, of course, is an open qu 
sonally, am of opinion that 
no doubt that James 
Honeysuckle Cottage three or 
ago and, while there, he unde! 
experience which has left 4 
mark upon him. His eyest 
unmistakable look which 
confirmed bachelors whose 
led to the very brink of t 
have gazed at close range 
face of matrimony. 

And if further proof is} 
William. Heisnow J ames’ i 
panion. Would any man 
in public with a dog like V 
had some solid cause to be gra 
I think not. Myself, when 
liam coming along the stree 
road and look into a shop W 
passed. I am not a snob 
risk my social prestige by 
ing to him. 

Nor is the precaution 
one. There is a shameless ab 
appreciation of class distinetion 
liam which recalls the worst ex 
French Revolution. I have fh 


And yet James walks di 
Piccadilly. It is surely si 
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— We took all Kinds of Irons apart 
d built one with a Heating Unit that 
Over-Heating will not Harm 


An All-Over Unit to Heat the Iron Quickly—to Keep an Even Heat, and an All-Over Heat 


A guaranteed Iron—tapered to get into 
-corners—a double-nickeled sole- plate, 
bright and smooth as a mirror 


| 


, 
la heart of any electric iron is the 
ating unit inside. Sometimes a 
‘oman forgets to turn it off while she 
vrs the telephone or entertains a caller. 
/e an ordinary iron, the heating ele- 
is most likely damaged when she 
is, And anew one costs $2 or $2.50 
aed. 
Je records of one of the largest Public 
ve companies show that 70% of the 
4} on irons are in the heating element. 


¥2’ve Put an End to This 


new Sunbeam Iron we’ ve put an end 
bh trouble. We’ve built a heating unit 
tours of over-heating can’t harm. 
n over-heating would likely discolor 
any iron, but it will not impair the 
1. am’s heating capacity. 

Ntsince the first electric irons has there 
reen an improvement so important. 
5 years we've been working toward 
ad. 

‘init that conforms to the shape of the 
n-wide at the heel and tapering at the 
« A unit that extends over practically 
hole ironing surface. 


Hence one that 
heats the iron all 
over —not in 
certain spots 
—pbut every- 
where. That’s 

why the 
Sunbeam 


arge linens that must 
eironed very dam 

jrith a good hot iron 
© not cool off the 
unbeam as they do 
tr ordinary iron, 


heats up quickly and holds its heat. There 
is more heating area. 

So even the cooling tendency of very 
damp tablecloths and starched things has 
less effect on the Sunbeam than on any 
other we know. 

Here’s an example of many a woman’s 
experience: Mrs. G. Busse, 10805 Ewing 
Ave., Chicago, says: <«My sister irons all 
day. I get through at noon; and my wash- 
ings are larger than hers. She says, ‘I don’t 
see how you do it.’ I tell her my Sunbeam 
iron does it.’” 


We Regulate the Heat 


We regulate the Sunbeam’s heating capac- 
ity to produce an even heat and plenty of 
it, yet not the rush of violent heat that 
scorches clothes. 

There’s not a machine that can make 
this All-Over unit, so we build it by hand 
though it costs us double. 

But isn’t that better than taking all day 
to iron a half-day’s ironing? And cheaper 
than buying new units at $2 and $2.50? 

Go and look at the Sunbeam and feel its 
ironing balance. Then turn up other irons 
beside it to see how much smoother and 
brighter this is. So smooth it reflects your 
face like a mirror, for we double-nickel and 
double-polish the sole-plate. That speeds 
your work and it rests your ironing arm. 

Then look at the graceful taper that gets 
into gathers and corners. Aniron designed, 
not according to men’s ideas, but to wo- 
men’s needs. 


Sold on Approval— 
Guaranteed 


The woman who does the ironing at your 
house— perhaps yourself—will spend a 
month this year at your ironing board. So 
while the year is young buy the new Sun- 
beam on 30 days’ approval. It will start 
right in to cut short the ironing day. And 


me 


THE GUARANTEED IRON 


Sunbeam’s tapered 
nose goes right into 
gathers and corners, 


you’ll never need another iron—not even 
a new heating unit. It’s a better iron than 
the best iron previously made, and is guar- 
anteed to give more years of service. 

So don’t accept an old-time electric iron 
if you finda dealer who hasn't the Sunbeam. 
Hand him the coupon and he'll get it for 
you—or mail to us including dealer’s name. 
Detach the coupon now so you won't over- 
look it—for you can’t get these vital im- 
provements except in this creation. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
5542 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 


349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


All-Over heating unit exposed to sho 
you how it extends over Fes nore 
N. whole sole-plate and provides more h 

S. ing area—hence quick and eve 


Delft-Blue All-Steel 
Fireproof Case, $1 


To help introduce the Sunbeam Iron we offer 
this beautiful, practical case at less than cost for 
the time being. A regular $2.50 value for $1, 
but only when bought in combination with the 
Sunbeam Iron, 

Enables you to put away iron while still hot 
—no waiting while it cools. Keeps iron, cord 
and stand clean, safe and free from dirt and 
moisture when not in use, Always ready, always 
together when you want them. 
Price subject to change with- 
out notice. Now only $1, 


COUPON — Hand to dealer or mail to us 
THE CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
5542 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 
I should like to try the Sunbeam Iron, and will pay $7.50 on 
delivery provided my money will be promptly and cheerfully re- 
funded if I give notice within 30 days and return the iron. 


My Name. 


Address 


My Dealer's Name 


Address. 


NOTICE: If you also want the All-Steel Fireproof Case in 
Delft-Blue Enamel at $1 extra make across (x) inthis square 
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THE BUCCANEERS OF THE BAHAMAS 


“I beg your pardon,” she said in a voice 
almost steady. She flung the piece of iron 
down. 

“Ahoy, ahoy, ahoy!”’ he yelled in a 
mighty voice. 

When no answer came the girl and he ex- 
changed a quick glance. There is something 
mysterious, sinister, about a silent drifting 
vessel. 

“Hold it, just so.” 

The girl sprang to his side and caught the 
tiller as he went forward and lowered the 
sail. As he did so he noted that the wind 
had fallen with the suddenness which he 
had yet to learn was characteristic of these 
inland seas. He looked at the vague outline 
of the low-lying shore and foresaw a night 
at sea with this strange intruder in a bath- 
ing suit. ‘‘ Will you stay or go?” he asked 
as he dragged the dinghy alongside. 

““Where can I help best?” 

He smiled approval of this answer. 

“Stay,” he said. ‘‘Keep her off.” 

He jumped aboard the motorboat, made 
the yawl fast to the solid brass bitts in the 
stern, then peered down into the small en- 
gine room and called out. He descended 
the steep companionway and made his way 
aft between piles of stacked-up liquor-laden 
bottles. He returned and shifted levers. 
The engine hummed softly; his main prob- 
lem was solved; the girl could be delivered 
at Nassau that evening. He went to the 
tiny cockpit in the stern, pulled the yawl 
close, stretched out a long arm. 

“Come aboard,” he said. 
make it?”’ 

She leaped like an agile kitten, between 
swells, ignoring his hand. He started the 
engine, then rushed above to the wheel. 
The girl was already there. 

‘A wide turn to allow for the tow,” he 
said. 

“‘ Aye, aye, sir.’”’ She touched her fore- 
head with the back of her fingers. 

He grinned, went below and took off his 
coat. When he brought it to her she would 
not put it on. 

“Tt stays warm all day here,’’ she told 
him. “I don’t need it.’”’ She had a twisty 
little smile which pleased Jimmie, and the 
outside corners of her eyelids turned yup a 
trifle and hinted at continuous joy o’ life. 
She looked at him with sudden gravity. 
“Tt is time ”’ she began very seriously. 

“Tt is not,’ he broke in. ‘Jimmie 
Duane is starving.”” He ran below, and ina 
few minutes the girl sniffed and chuckled 
from sheer pleasure, for she smelt coffee 
and then bacon. Soon a little table was set 
beside her on the deck and two ravenous 
young people went to it with a ferocity 
moderately tempered by good manners. 

“Tam Rosamond Fair,’ she said between 
mouthfuls, ‘‘and I’m frightfully shocked at 
myself and awfully ashamed. Yes; thank 
you; and butter too. And I went to 
sleep a 


“Can you 


““And swam in your sleep, I suppose?”’ - 


They laughed, at everything, at nothing; 
they were so gay of heart that even the 
bacon was fairy food in this soft caressing 
breeze, beneath this blue unclouded sky. 
Now and again the girl touched the wheel 
and brought the boat in line with the light- 
house. Headed for home, sure to get there 
by nightfall, secure in the continued cour- 
tesy of this jolly young man, she was in 
bubbling spirits, partly from reaction after 
moments of intense apprehension. She told 
him that her party had been picnicking on 
the other side of the little bight, that every- 
body had been napping after lunch, and 
that she had swum out to what she sup- 
posed was the boat which had come after 
them. 

There she had gone to sleep. 

“Did your party see you swim out?” 

She shook her head. 

“Would they be less anxious?” 
asked. “Poor Aunt Josepha!’ 

She tried to be very sympathetic with a 
troubled aunt, but the hour was too joyous 
to be clouded. She built a romance about 
this fairy yacht which had come floating 
out of nowhere to get her back to Nassau. 
As she looked up from time to time to 
Jimmie, he was interested to see that her 
eyes were deep blue, light blue or just clear 
gray, as they reflected ocean, sky or the 
mahogany woodwork. 

“This fairy yacht, ” he said, ‘‘will very 
likely be mine. The court will allow such 
hefty salvage that the owner, whoever he 
is, wherever he is, will probably give me the 

yacht for the cargo. He expounded 


she 
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learnedly the law of salvage to a keenly in- 
terested listener. ‘‘Possession is every- 
thing,’’ he said. “I won’t allow any human 
being to set foot on this deck until the vessel 
is at anchor in the harbor. The weirdest 
things happen in salvage law.” 

He told her how a steamer of his father’s 
had nearly been driven ashore in Puget 
Sound and how he had stood by with an ax 
and chopped a hawser in two. ‘‘Two men 
from a tug jumped aboard and made fast,”’ 
he said, “‘and if I hadn’t cut it they could 
have claimed thousands. But we saved 
that money and saved the steamer.” 

“But if you had saved my yacht,”’ said 
Miss Fair, “I should be very grateful.” 

“A yacht is different,’’ said Jimmie, gaz- 
ing through his binoculars; ‘‘this is a boot- 
legging vessel, and fair game. It’s ocean 
law, and there’s always war between owner 
and salvor.”’ 

On the coast of the North Pacific men 
risk life freely to save, and then fight 
fiercely for salvage; Jimmie had imbibed 
wild traditions as he had sailed before the 
boisterous winds north of Mendocino, You 
are disgraced out there if you do not spend 
yourself recklessly to rescue; you are al- 
most equally disgraced if you are cajoled or 
forced or compromised out of your utmost 
reward. It is not the money; it is the game. 
It was a point of honor with Jimmie to take 
this vessel in and to exact the last dollar 
the court might award. 

“Can you take her in alone?” asked the 
girl at the wheel. 

“‘T’ll have a try,’’ he answered. ‘‘Head 
Sa east a little more. There’s our little 

ay.” 

““But—but—have you ever crossed the 
bar? Do you know the channel? Aren’t 
you astranger? I think I haven’t seen you 
before.”’ 

“‘Channel’s buoyed, isn’t it?”’ he asked. 
“‘T must take a chance.’’ He lowered his 
binoculars. “‘I see your party,”’ he told her. 
“‘Has anybody glasses? Good! I daren’t 
go much nearer, for the rocks. This yacht 
draws nine feet. You go right up in the 
bow and wave this coat. They’ll recognize 
you and come and take you off.” 

She ran forward and stood bending like a 
figurehead. Jimmie had a vague recollec- 
tion; he tracked it at last, and laughed at 
the absurdity of it; the Nike, the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace; he had seen pic- 
tures of this headless glory of the Louvre. 
The sweep of the girl’s back; yes, that was 
it; just one line; it recalled to him that 
resplendent conquering figure. He was 
astonished. This kid. 

“Hard a-starboard!’”’ The command 
rang in a sharp imperative, and mechan- 
ically he obeyed, shaving a black hidden 
rock. The girl seampered to the wheel and 
he dived below and shut off the engine. 

She saw herself confronted by a duty. 
She looked down at her bare legs and 
thought of a crowded wharf watching a girl 
in a bathing suit steering a liquor-laden 
bootlegging vessel to an anchorage. She 
did not hesitate; she owed too much to this 
courteous young man. 

She kept the yacht, which had almost 
lost seaway, headed toward the west. She 
saw a casually noted motor launch ap- 
proaching, divined an intention to board 
as its speed lessened, and she leaned over 
the companionway. 

“Full speed ahead!”’ she cried. ‘‘ Quick, 
quick!”’ 

“Aye, aye—full ahead,” came back with 
a chuckle from this obedient engineer. 

The hull began to tremble in response to 
the lifted lever. The towed yawl and 
dinghy checked speed and a boat hook from 
the launch caught the rail. 

“Back her,” said the holder of this boat 
hook to his engineer. 

Rosamond recognized him as that mys- 
terious magnificent commodore whom 
everybody turned the head to see. Fortu- 
nately he stood in the stern, so that his 
launch was being dragged along backward 
and could not be overturned. 

“‘Hase up!’’ he yelled. ‘‘That boat is 
mine. Are you crazy?”’ 

The girl grabbed a deck chair, leaned 
over the railing and knocked the boat hook 
away just as Jimmie came running from 
below. The chair dropped into the water 
in three pieces. 

“Heigh, young fella,” called the commo- 
dore. ‘That boat belongs to me.” 

“The court will tell us that,’ Jimmie 
cried with a laugh as the vessel quickly 


speeded up. He saw the legs of the en- 
gineer beneath the awning, but could not 
guess that they belonged to his father, who 
had recognized him through glasses and had 
hidden away to see what the boy would do. 


vir 


HE sun, a dull red official seal, uniting 

horizon and sea, was jerked beneath the 
waves as though by an impatient hand. A 
flush of rose madder spread over every- 
thing, infusing romance even into the tiny 
sail of a distant smack and into the figure 
of a lady frantically waving. Reckless 
Rosamond Fair ignored this remote sig- 
naling aunt, teetered rhythmically up and 
down on her bare toes, balancing as the 
yacht pitched, casually turned the wheel to 
right or left, and indifferently cast a 
weather eye at the near-by buoy. Con- 
scious of the intent watchfulness of Jimmie 
Duane, she was pulling off a tremendous 
bluff. Her heart was pounding. Her knees 
were trembling. 

“‘T know the shore bearings,’’ she cried 
with a gay indifference. ‘You don’ ey al 
can’t run the engine and you can 

“Fine! Take her in. Please do. T’ll 
stand by below. I say, you’re some skip- 
per.”’ He glanced at the buoy and then at 
the commodore’s boat already alongside 
the dinghy trailing behind his yawl. He 
turned on his heel and disappeared without 
a word of comment or advice. 

“Oh!”? murmured Rosamond, opening 
wide eyes at her success. Her experience of 
the bar had been limited to the tiller of a 
smack with a boatman on the seat along- 
side, and now her job was to half-circle a 
mark with two boats in tow and to do this 
with sufficient headway to prevent the 
pirate commodore from getting on board. 

“‘Hase her. Stop her.” 

She swirled the wheel hard up with the 
mad speed of a squirrel in its treadmill. She 
shaved the buoy and saw the commodore’s 
boat hook fast to the yawl. 

“Full speed ahead!” she cried. She 
snapped her teeth shut, then her eyes. 
Would the towline part? Would the yacht 
be swung on the reef? Would its stern be 
jerked off? 

All these things just did not happen, but 
as the rope tautened she was tumbled flat 
to the deck. She jumped up. She caught 
the malignant glance of the commodore as 
his boat hook was jerked from his hand and 
himself nearly flung into the water. She 
chuckled. ‘‘Slow!” she called. Then she 
saw her trailing convoy overtaking her in 
what seemed great jumps. To escape being 
run down she knew only to order full speed 
again. That spin up the harbor is historic 
in Nassau. She grazed anchored spongers, 
threatened general wreckage to the flotilla 
of fishing boats, all but impaled her craft on 
the bowsprit of a yacht, and finally came 
swinging around in a clear space with what 
appeared from the wharf to be calculated 
daring but was really ignorance. 

“Stop her. Drop the anchor,” she yelled. 

She heard its plop, but she did not turn. 
She was looking backward at the forest of 
masts, some now bearing riding lights, and 
she panted with excitement at the mad risk 
she had run. A colored launch owner, 
alongside, proffering his services remarked 
with admiration, * “You don’t come up de 
harbor ’cording to my ’ligion, but you does 
surely come up.’ 

“T’ll put on the lights,’”’ Jimmie called, 
forgetting her natural wish for twilight. 

The deck sprang to brilliancy. The 
startled girl in a bathing suit found herself 
as on a stage with an audience on the 
wharf. She jumped to the shelter of the 
launch. 

aad Wo) the bar, ” she said. ‘‘ There’s asmack 
to tow in.’ 

She called out a good night, and, sur- 
prised, Jimmie ran to the deck to see her 
disappearing into the darkness. Thus did 
she neatly escape an awkward long hour’s 
wait for clothes and spared herself a witness 
of a meeting with an incensed aunt. She 
burst into laughter as she perceived the ex- 
cellent results of her impulsive tumble into 
the launch. 

“Jimmie Duane.’’ She repeated the 
name under her breath, balancing its syl- 
lables, testing it, tasting it; and she decided 
that she liked it. Her interest in him was 
keen, eager. He was the first young man 
she had ever seen in quick decisive action 
of which she was part. His knowledge of 
the law of the sea, his gay defiance of this 
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important powerful comm 
her with a sense of his pow 
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out protest, in instant belie 
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him at every step; he had 
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bor course, the shore bea: in 
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The girl’s senses were so qui 
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The results of PUROLATOR on a motor car, 
truck or tractor are sensational. 


It cleanses and purifies the crank-case oil 
as your car runs. 


Its process of microscopic filtration—not 
mere screening—begins the moment you 
step on the starter and continues automat- 
ically all the time the engine is going. 


No more—with PUROLATOR on your en- 
gine—can dirt and grit, carbon and metal 
particles, wear away bearings, pistons and 
cylinder walls. 


No longer—with PUROLATOR on your en- 


PUROLATOR is the development of years 
of engineering research and experiment. 


It supplies clean lubrication—lubrication 
without excess wear—the problem which 
motor car and oil engineers have sought for 
years to solve. 


By microscopic filtration—not mere 
screening—it extracts every bit of dirt and 
foreign matter from crank-case oil as the 
oil circulates through the engine. 


PUROLATOR is standard equipment on the 
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Chrysler Six. It is specified on all new 
American Railway Express trucks. 


It disposes once for all of the greatest danger 
to an engine—dirty, contaminated oil—a 
danger which oil engineers themselves say 
is not warded off even by frequent draining 
of the crank-case. 


You cannot afford to run your car another 
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afford repair and replacement bills and oil 
waste. 
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oiling system or their operation. 


Save money by getting PUROLATOR for 
your car now. 
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your front name. Fine yacht, uniformed 
skipper i 

“Have some dinner, dad? 
ashore tonight.” 

“Great idea. 
hungry.” 

Jimmie fished a steak from the ice chest 
and set his father to peeling potatoes. The 
latter broke into laughter from time to 
time, apparently without reason. He finally 
burst out, “I was with that fine old 
hidalgo.”’ 

“Tn the launch outside the bar?” 

His father nodded. 

They eyed each other. Jimmie scowled, 
then grinned. ‘It’s one on me,” he ad- 
mitted, crestfallen. 

“Tt is not,’”’ the elder man vociferated. 
“Tt’s on the commodore.”’ He brought his 
fist down with a bang that sent a raw 
potato from the fork across the tiny galley. 
“By the eternal snows of Demavend, 
Jimmie, I’m proud of you. And your curly- 
topped figurehead, Jimmie! There’s a kid 
with a nerve!” 

“How did you come to be out there with 
the Castilian?’’ Jimmie asked quietly as 
he turned the steak. 

He heard the whole story in silence. 
When it had ended he said blandly, “ Piracy 
is forcible depredation on the high seas.”’ 

“A bunch of crooks shoving counter- 
feits,”’ his father retorted with great good 
humor. 

“Piracy,” Jimmie repeated. He went 
into the cabin and wiped dishes clean as he 
set the table. He was honestly shocked. 
He came to the galley door. ‘‘We may bea 
little rough in our methods on the Coast, 
dad, but we draw the line somewhere. And 
if we pick up a derelict we keep to the law, 
don’t we? We take her into court, and all’s 
fair and aboveboard.” 

“A pirate! Me?’ Duane cried. ‘“‘A 
hanging matter, and no defense that I’m in 
it for fun.”’ He was uproarious in his mirth. 
“I say, Jimmie, you won’t be hard on the 
commodore, will you?” 

“Whatever you say, dad. 
joke.” 

“No, no, son; it’s yours. Will you give 
the Dago duke some dinner? Let’s have 
him. Let’s see his face when I introduce 
you. He doesn’t know you’re my son.” 

“Of course, dad—any friend of yours.” 

“‘Where’s your deck switch?” Jimmie 
pointed, and the old gentleman turned it 
off and on three times. ‘“‘He’s waiting on 
the wharf for this signal. I persuaded him 
to let me come and see if I could make a 
deal with you.” 

Dinner was on the table by the time the 
distinguished visitor arrived. 

“Meet my son, Mr. Jimmie Duane, 
Sladen.” 

Not a muscle moved beneath that olive 
skin, but the velvet eyes glanced sus- 
piciously from one to the other. ‘I’m 
proud to meet such a fine sea lawyer,” he 
said, gravely extending his hand. 

Jimmie laughed, but the father frowned 
at this atrocious epithet. 

“He calls us pirates,” the latter said, ‘‘so 
honors are easy. The joke’s on you, com- 
modore. Take it as it was meant, and no ill 
feelings. Great steak, Jimmie; I’m 
thirsty.’’ He searched among lockers. ‘“‘I 
thought so.” 

He produced a bottle of champagne. 
With the dexterous hand of experience he 
struck off with a big carving knife the glass 
ring of the neck. It flew, carrying the cork, 
and the liquid creamed out into the glasses. 

“To the mystery girl, Jimmie. Some 
skipper, I’ll say.” 

“To the young lady,” said the courteous 
commodore, noting Jimmie’s frown. Jim- 
mie bowed gravely, and three hungry men 
ate in silence. 

“Didn’t you recognize him?” the puz- 
zled commodore asked at last. 

“Sure.” A genial grin, then; “‘I just had 
to see what he would do.”’ 

Sladen raised his glass and said suavely, 
“To the chip of the old block. Duane, I 
congratulate you on such a son.” 

“No heeltaps to that toast!” the proud 
father cried. 

To Sladen’s mind the jest was incompre- 
hensible. His method of finding out how he 
stood was to claim everything. 

“T’ll send her over to Palm Beach just as 
she is,” he announced in a matter-of-course 
tone, eying Jimmie. ‘‘I know just how to 
land the stuff there. Would you accept a 
thousand or two for your trouble in bring- 
ing her in?” 

“Tm handing her over in the morning to 
the customs,” Jimmie curtly announced. 


I can’t go 
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“My salvage claim against ship and cargo 
is twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“This business is on honor,’ the com- 
modore protested. ‘‘You know as well as 
I do that I can’t go to the judge with the 
story of a kidnaped crew. That’s the curse 
of this business. We’re outlaws. We have 
to stand on honor.” 

“On honor!”’ Jimmie repeated the words 
with a sly emphasis. 

Sladen’s eyes were pin points. ‘This 
whisky,”’ he said softly, ‘‘belongs to a 
pirate—so you say. This boat belongs to a 
counterfeiter. If you claim the whole out- 
fit no one dares to appear in court to fight 
you. Do you know what.I call that?” 

“Call what?’’ Duane asked, conscious 
that he had carried his little joke too far. 

“Taking advantage of such conditions.” 
Sladen leaned forward. “It’s blackmail.’ 

“Stop right there,’’ Duane interrupted. 
‘‘ Jimmie, you’ve made good, all right. Let 
her go now. The commodore is my friend, 
and him and me went looking for what be- 
longs to him. You were ahead of us by an 
hour. That’s all there is in it. Come ashore 
with me now, and that settles everything.” 
He arose, assuming immediate compliance, 
but Jimmie sat still, shaking his head. 

““There’s not a document on this yacht,” 
he said slowly. “‘Her name’s painted over. 
Her owner, you say, came from the East 
side of New York and passed counterfeit 
money. Is he the owner? I say she was 
stolen somewhere up north. I found her, 
and I am going to hold her till the right man 
proves his title.’’ Father and son measured 
each other in this first serious conflict of 
wills. ‘‘The law of the sea, father.” 

“Put it there, son.’’ Duane held out his 
hand. “I never thought of that. I guess 
youre right. And the whisky was stolen, 
too, and you’ve found the owner. So that’s 
that. Appoint me watchman, Jimmie. Com- 
modore, snug little cabin, heigh? Can’t 
you pick up a steward or two? I want a 
talk with you. And could you send a man 
to my house for my things?” 

The commodore yelled out for his launch, 
and offered Jimmie a passage ashore. His 
impressive courtesy hid a vindictive antag- 
onism little suspected by its object. A girl 
had only just not jerked him into the 
water at the bar; he had been the victim of 
an incomprehensible jest; he had been de- 
prived of the boat which he had considered 
to be his lawful spoil; in short, he had been 
worsted all around. He took Jimmie 
ashore, and together they drove to the 
Duane house almost in silence. Jimmie 
packed a suitcase for his father and handed 
it over. They parted with a grave dignity 
which masked intense mutual dislike. The 
commodore was malignant; the stately 
gentleman had been made ridiculous. 

Jimmie regretted for the first time his 
father’s taste and choice of associates. In 
the spacious West it had seemed different. 
Men of force and character out there clung 
to pioneer traditions, and lived their jovial 
lives with the respect of the community. 
Honored for ability and energy, they played 
as hard as they worked, and if their pleas- 
ures were coarser and more noisy than ap- 
pealed to the present generation, people 
only smiled and shrugged their shoulders. 
Jimmie thought of half a dozen of his 
father’s cronies; men whose word was ac- 
cepted as the minted dollar; loyal, lawful 
in their actions within reason, according 
to their lights; lawless in their pleasures 
within reason; hard-headed, not seldom 
hard-hearted in the great battle of business, 
but solid citizens, public-spirited, generous. 

Lacking such associates, his father was 
falling to bootleggers and lawbreakers; 
Jimmie had foreseen some weeks of quite 
close companionship; he was greatly dis- 
appointed. He did not write to Roderica 
that night, but he thought of her. He pic- 
tured her on the derelict, beautiful, spar- 
kling, useless; but if she had not chosen to 
learn to steer on the voyage to Honolulu, 
that was nothing against her. He dreamed 
of her that night in the white dress of the 
Hawaiian harbor, and he saw her flash for- 
ward to the bow and change into a wingless 
Winged Victory dressed in a bathing suit. 
Victory was. not headless, either, as it 
stands so nobly in the Louvre; the Victory 
of his dreams had curly hair. 

In the morning he climbed to the attic 
and caught the yacht through his powerful 
glasses. He breathed out an exclamation of 
pleasure at her lines and the graceful flare 
of her bow, but he snapped his glasses into 
the case with a frown. He learned what he 
had expected to learn; the yacht was un- 
mistakably riding lighter; the whisky had 
been removed during the night. He had 
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“‘She’s in it,”” Jimmie answered, laughing, 
“but she doesn’t know it. Fifty-fifty. She 
has an aunt, that’s about all I know, except 
her name. She floated aboard the yawl, 
went to sleep, and woke up to some pur- 
pose.” 

“And have you served a writ on her, 
Jimmie?”’ 

“As how?” Hungry Jimmie took a 
great mouthful of crawfish chowder. 

“You seem to grab everything you sal- 
vage, old son. You had twenty-four hours 
to enter at the customs. I never thought of 
your doing that until you’d seen me. I 
meant to go with you.” 

“JT didn’t want you, dad. That’s one 
reason I rushed it through.” 

“Why not?” 

Jimmie glanced about, then said in a 
lowered voice, ‘‘I felt ashamed of myself. 
If you’d been there I’d have felt ashamed 
of you too.” 

“Ashamed, Jimmie?”’ 

“T entered her in ballast and had to cut 
out a lot of truths.” 

“Millions in the United States,” the 
father said sententiously, “are cutting out 
a lot so they won’t have to cut out their 
liquor. A law like that forces your hand.” 
He was more angry than usual. Why? Be- 
cause his Jimmie had been made to feel 
ashamed. 

The boy laughed. “Don’t get het up, 
dad,” he counseled. ‘‘The act doesn’t run 
here and the liquor does; so why kick? 
And don’t go skylarking again in the blue 
empyrean with bootleggers. If you hadn’t 
been in it I could have come through 
clean.” 

“The commodore gets action,” Duane 
said apologetically. ‘“‘It interests me to 
watch him work.” 

“You can do what you like, dad, on the 
Coast,’’ was the answer, given almost tim- 
idly, for Jimmie had never before criticized 
his father, ‘“‘but here you'll be classed with 
your associates.” 

“And why not?” Duane hotly derided 
idlers and the swell classes of the world. 
The real fellas were the workers, even if the 
work was running liquor. As for the aris- 
tocrats 

“Including Mrs. Vallander?”’ 

“Sorry, son.’’ Duane laughed. 
got you were one of ’em.” 

That afternoon Jimmie debated whether 
to clean an engine or search for a girl. The 
engine was nearer and cried out for atten- 
tion, so he stripped off his clothes, put on 
overalls, and was perfectly happy. He 
slept on board that night. The next morn- 
ing after breakfast he observed his steward 
idling about and watching the bar through 
glasses. 

““What’s the idea?” he asked. 

“De commodore, he say I see a boat is 
coming over de bar, bossman, and dat boat 
she wave, and den I wave, an’ de com- 
modore on de wharf he see.” 

Jimmie nodded and turned away. He 
was annoyed that bootleggers’ signals were 
relayed through his boat, and he was vexed 
by his annoyance. A trifle like this, a 
small courtesy of the sea that any stranger 
might ask, and he begrudged it; Jimmie 
told himself that he must not carry about a 
grouch. He went ashore, thinking that his 
sole object was to order stores; but he in- 
spected every hack and auto and every 
group of passers-by. He saw no one who 
looked as he thought Rosamond Fair might 
look in a hat and skirt. 

Through an open arch near a wharf he 
saw a little crowd and heard the unmistak- 
able tones of an auctioneer. He strolled in 
and saw the girl for whom he was searching, 
watching with eager absorbed interest. He 
wondered at his doubt that he would im- 
mediately recognize her; she looked a little 
taller, a little more dignified, that was all. 
She was wearing a locally woven coconut- 
fiber hat with a filmy veil pinned under her 
chin, so her face was framed. Jimmie 
chuckled as he remembered that he had 
seen madonnas and saints painted like that, 
but no trick of headdress could make that 
eager impish face appear madonna or saint 
like. She was wearing a pale green dress 
which stood out among the white gowns of 
two or three ladies about her. He saw but 
could not hear that she uttered an ex- 
clamation as a little rosewood launch all 
polish and bright brass was knocked down 
for twenty pounds, one-tenth, perhaps, of 
its value. 

Jimmie edged his way toward her, sur- 
mising that this was a sale of effects saved 
from some wreck. He saw a sextant, an 
ice chest, a pair of anchors, knocked down 
for ridiculous sums to one or other of the 
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five or ten possible buyers in that crowd of 
idlers, nearly half of whom were obviously 
winter visitors in search of amusement. He 
stood directly behind Rosamond and mur- 
mured a good morning. She was listening 
so intently to the auctioneer that her only 
answer was a whispered ‘“‘H-u-s-h!’”” A 
yacht was on offer, one hundred and 
seventy-one feet long over all, clipper-built, 
three-master, mahogany fitted, auxiliary 
power, nine years old, in perfect condition 
when wrecked, lying off Gorda Cay, south 
of Abaco and some miles west from the 
Hole in the Wall, “in place or otherwise— 
there or not there.” 

The girl drew a deep breath. Jimmie 
heard it in the silence that awaited bids. 

“Twenty-five pounds,’ someone called 
out, and everybody laughed. 

“What an insult to a beautiful yacht,” 
the girl said, half turning her head. ‘‘ What 
a perfectly fascinating gamble. Oh, I wish, 
I wish 2 

“Fifty pounds,”’ Jimmie sang out. 

The girl wheeled. Her face dimpled. 
“Oh!” she cried. ‘‘It’s you.” 

“And who,” Jimmie asked, “did you 
think was saying good morning?” 

“T didn’t think. I was absorbed. I ——” 

“Going—going By 
: “You'll get it,” she murmured, twitch- 
ing with excitement as she watched the 
auctioneer’s hammer held high in the air. 

“Fifty pounds? Is that all I am offered? 
The vessel probably lies on an even keel, 
nee her decks perhaps are awash at low 

ide.” 

“Do you know that?” asked a voice. 

“Oh, take your chance,” was the an- 
swer, amid derisive laughter. 

“Not me. She’s broke up by this time.”’ 

“Last chance; fifty pounds, I’m bid.” 
He glanced about. Down came the ham- 
mer. “Sold!” 

“Yours,” cried Rosamond with dancing 
eyes. 

“No, yours.” 

“Mine?” she said, dismayed. ‘I haven’t 
fifty cents.” 

“You'll have plenty; half the salvage 
from the Rosamond; hundreds.” 

And then there was a general stir as the 
commodore came running in. 

“Five hundred!” he cried, breathless. 

“Ah, Ah!” Jimmie murmured. “Now I 
understand the signal.” 

“Too late, commodore,” the auctioneer 
said. He glanced about. ‘‘ Will the buyer 
please step to the desk?” 

Jimmie, hiding laughter, stepped forward 
with the money in his hand. 

“And your name, please?”’ 

“The purchaser,” was Jimmie’s bland 
response, ‘‘is Miss Rosamond Fair.” 

“Oh!”? An ecstatic murmur from the 
owner of that name, who had pressed for- 
ward with him. 

“Cork up,” Jimmie warned. ‘This is 
cold business.” 

“Tt is not. It is splendid brilliant ro- 
mance.” Louder, she answered questions. 
“American citizen. Residence, White 
Plains, New York.”’ 

“All papers,” the auctioneer said, “will 
be ready by three o’clock.’’ He wished to 
befunny. ‘ Will you take your parcel with 
you, Miss Fair, or may I send it?” 

“T shall go after it, thank you so much,” 
she answered with dignity. 

Jimmie for the benefit of amused and 
interested listeners spoke in the cold and 
calculating tones of a mere agent. 

“Ts it all as per your instructions, Miss 
Fair?” he asked as they sidled out of the 
little crowd. “I hope you will not be disap- 
pointed in your purchase.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Duane, you have done 
all I asked, and more.” Outside, in the 
square, she bubbled over. ‘“‘More—a mil- 
lion times more.” She pealed laughter. 
“Me! The owner of a yacht—Rosamond 
Fair, owner.” 

“Shut up!”? Jimmie whispered fiercely. 
“Here comes a buyer of your bargain.” 

She looked up to see the commodore ap- 
proaching. 

This Commodore Sladen was no imita- 
tion gentleman of overdone manners. A 
little exaggeration was the just and forgiv- 
able attribute of his Spanish blood, and his 
approach to the girl who had the day before 
nearly flung him into the water was pleas- 
antly effective. 

‘Do I need an introduction after yester- 
day?” he asked with a disarming smile. 

“I’m sorry,” Rosamond responded. 
“JJ ——” She was about to add that 
she had had her orders, but she was in no 
mood, now that she was proud owner of a 
yacht, to shift any responsibilities. “You 
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‘““‘Why Don’t 
I Feel Fine 
All the 


Time?”’ 


| DR ea es you have often 
asked yourself this question. 
You take as good care of yourself 
as you know how. Yet much of 
the time you are conscious that 
you are not as keenly alert and 
energetic as you should be. 


Injudicious eating, lack of exer- 
cise, irregular habits—any or all 
of these may be responsible. But 
most often, that dull, tired feel- 
ing indicates that all is not right 
in the intestinal tract. 


It is for this reason that such surpris- 
ing improvement often results from eat- 
ing sauerkraut. For sauerkraut is rich 
in lactic ferments—the same to which 
Metchnikoff attached so much impor- 
tance in his famous work on “The Pro- 
longation of Life.” These lactic ferments 
have a tendency to free the intestinal 
tract from harmful micro-organisms 
which in many cases are the cause of 
“that tired feeling.” And increased ac- 
tivity and cleanliness restore mental and 
physical energy. 


Sauerkraut is not a medicine. It is a 
simple vegetable food, a favorite for 
centuries with people noted for their 
robust health and long life. And the 
nation-wide interest in it today is due to 
the publication of the remarkable facts 
regarding its value as a health food. 


These facts, cited by the highest scien- 
tific authorities, are given in detail in 
the booklet, ‘‘Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,” with forty-five new and deli- 
cious recipes. Everyone who seeks to 
maintain health through correct eat- 
ing should know these facts. Mail the 
coupon now for this booklet, FREE. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 
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When you buy a Monroe, 
you invest in 50 years of me- 
chanicai figuring development— 
of proving and perfecting. 


In 1875, the inventor of 
the Monroe received the John 
Scott Medal for the most mer- 
itorious invention of the time. 
From this beginning, the Mon- 
roe has developed until to-day 
there is an international sales 
and service organization with 
millions in resources; with ma- 
chines in use everywhere; and 
first prizes recently won at Paris 
and Turin. No other calculating 
machine can boast of such 
achievement. 


Inside the case is the real 
answer to the Monroe’s world- 
wide popularity. With pains- 
taking thoroughness, each mov- 
ing part is hardened and tested 
by the most improved methods 
to insure the long life—built into 
each 


For years, the Monroe 
has been adopted by mechanical 
engineers for its soundness of 
design and rugged mechanism; 
by users the world over for its 
distinctive features of ‘‘ Locked- 
Figure Addition,’ Direct Sub- 
traction, Speed with Accuracy, 
Fixed Decimals, etc. These 
standards of quality are reflected 
in Monroe performance—year 
after year. 


A large corps of figure 
experts is available to Monroe 
users. The Monroe man near 
you will be glad to demonstrate 
Monroe advantages on your own 
work. You may arrange a Free 
Trial by simply addressing: 


MONROE CALCULATING | 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg. Plant 
New York Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are Available in 
all Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 
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see, I was one of the salvors, and I had to 
protect my rights, hadn’t I?” 

Jimmie laughed outright at the grave 
manner. The commodore smiled. 

“You took a risk that scares me to re- 
member,” he said. ‘“‘And why treat Mr. 
Duane’s father and me as though we were 
pirates?”’ 

“Mr. Duane’s father?” 

“He was hidden in the launch,” Jimmie 
explained, ‘‘so he can’t blame you or me if 
we seemed inhospitable.” 

“Mr. Jimmie has told you, of course,” 
the commodore said, “that everything 
about that boat has been arranged all right 
and everybody’s satisfied. No doubt we 
can do the same thing about this one lying 
seventy miles away on the bottom of the 
ocean. I was just one second too late with 
my bid of five hundred pounds. Hard on 
the owner, that. Yachts are never insured 
in these waters; it costs too much. A total 
loss for him.” 

He looked from the silent interested 
“I’m willing to gam- 
ble,’’ he went on, “if you two a 

Jimmie’s disclaimer was prompt. “I 
have nothing to do with it,”’ he said. ‘‘ Miss 
Fair wanted it. She bought it.’”’ He folded 
his arms and moved back a step to indicate 
how completely out of it he stood. He was 
intensely curious to see what Miss Fair 
would do. 

“My bid of five hundred stands, Miss 
Fair,’’ the suave commodore offered, “‘and 
I should send another five hundred pounds 
to the owner.” 

“To the owner?’’ Rosamond repeated. 
“cc Why? ” 

“To be fair,’ the commodore said 
gravely. “I meant to pay five hundred to 
him, and he ought to have it.” 

The girl reflected on this, twisting her 
head a little sidewise and studying the 
ground. ‘Yes,’ she said at length, ‘‘I 
could do that.” 

“You? But you don’t want that wreck, 
Miss Fair. If it’s there at all—well, do you 
know what wrecking operations cost? 
What means have you of lifting a boat of 
that size? You would have to get a wreck- 


ing crew from Havana or New York.” 


“‘And how would you lift it, commo- 
dore?”’ 

““T have my own means.” 

*“Well’’—Rosamond glanced with confi- 
dent appeal—‘‘I could pay you, couldn’t I, 
for the use of your means?” 

Jimmie turned away, coughing to hide 


| his laugh. Sladen made a slight bow and 
| smiled. 


“T should raise the wreck myself for my 
own use,” he explained patiently, “but I 


| am not in the wrecking business. Take a 
| thousand pounds for what cost you fifty, 


Miss Fair, and send half to the owner, if you 
choose.”’ 

The girl looked from his face to Jimmie, 
who stared stolidly at the customhouse and 
made no sign. She shook her head. ‘‘ No,” 
she said softly, ‘I will not sell, commo- 
dore.” 

His pupils contracted as he lowered his 
eyelids and gazed through narrowed slits 
into the sympathetic face upturned to his. 

“‘T am sorry if you wanted it very much, 


| but, you see, I want it too,” she said. 


“You can’t mean it,” he answered. “I 
need it, need it badly. I would pay you 
even more for your bargain.’”’ Rosamond 
and he measured glances. ‘‘Two thou- 


| sand,’’ he said. 


“T am sorry.”’ She shook her head. 

“You cannot mean it.’ 

“But I do.” 

His little bow acknowledged defeat. ‘TI 
wish you success,”’ he answered. Frowning, 
he looked deep into her eyes. ‘‘I hope you 
find the yacht.’’ His sudden smile relieved 
the menace of his manner. He lifted his hat 
in a gallant gesture, nodded pleasantly to 
Jimmie and walked away. 

The girl wheeled. ‘‘Was I right?’’ she 


| asked eagerly. ‘‘Tell me, please, should I 


have sold it to him? Oh’’—she ran on 
breathlessly —“‘I couldn’t bear to let it go. 
And yet, his manner is splendid, isn’t it? 
You see, if I sold it I couldn’t change my 
mind, could 1? But now I can, if you say so, 
Mr. Duane.” Sheeyed Jimmie and burst out 
with excited candor: ‘‘I’ve never had a real 
adventure until yesterday, and now they 
just rush on me. Every time I see you, 


| amazing things happen.” 


Jimmie thrilled to such a tribute, as, of 
course, he must. Her wide wondering eyes 
reflected a whole sky of blue and her slightly 
bent figure yielded homage to this maker of 
marvels. He tried to speak in an ordinary 
way as he told her that adventures were 
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only beginning. He listened with a racing 
pulse to the quick catch in her breath. 

“Tf you’ve really decided to refuse a 
profit of thousands of dollars it’s up to you 
to protect your property,” he said. ‘“‘Let’s 
sit down and talk it over.’”” He led the way 
to a seat in the square, overlooking the 
water. 

““Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘ protect my property? 
What from? How?’’ 

“Do yousee our yacht—the Rosamond?” 

“Our yacht,” she repeated rapturously, 
glancing across; “the Rosamond.’”’ She 
laughed gleefully. 

“Well, some signal was passed from a 
vessel crossing the bar and relayed from our 
yacht to the commodore on the wharf here. 
It meant, I am sure, that the yacht is in 
place and not much injured. He ran and 
bid, just an instant too late.’ 

“That’s very bad luck for him.” 

“‘Business,”’ Jimmie said sententiously. 
“And now what did the grand seigneur say 
to you when he left us?”’ 

“Something very nice. Let me see. Oh, 
yes, he hoped I would find the boat there.” 

“Exactly.”” Jimmie bent forward and 
spoke very low. ‘‘But he knew it was 
there.” 

Rosamond, slightly startled by his sig- 
nificant manner, looked perplexed. “ Well?” 

“What if he makes sure that she is not 
there? A stick of dynamite, a depth bomb, 
any old explosive—all you have to do is to 
drop it over and sail away.” 

“Jimmie!’’ What she called him sub- 
consciously leaped from her lips and she 
did not know it; but he did. 

“He’s done worse things, Rosamond,” 
he answered. He knew, and so did she, 
now; but neither commented on this jump 
into intimacy. “Did you see his eyes when 
he said he hoped you’d find it? Did you 
catch a hidden note in that smooth lying 
voice? It’s up to you to sell to him.” 

““Never—never.”’ 

“Well then, you’ve got to get away this 
very day.”’ 

“Oh, oh!” Her eyes were shining. 

“Alone. I can’t go, for I must follow 
with plant to lift her, and I don’t know how 
long it will take to get the tools together. 
You'll have to stand by until I come.” 

“T could get the Seminole. We’ve had 
her for a day’s fishing.’ 

He stared incredulously. He had not 
supposed she would go. She meant it, he 
saw that. He was immensely impressed. 
He became suddenly reflective. 

“There’s no danger, Rosamond,” he 
said at length. He worked the name in 
again, and this time she looked up with an 
expression that said it was all right. It was 
then that he thought of Roderica. 

“You are splendid,’ honest Jimmie 
blurted out. “I’m going to write about 
you to the girl I’m engaged to up north.” 

“‘She’ll never need the movies for thrills, 
Mr. Duane.” 

“Drop that, Rosamond. She’ll call you 
Rosamond too.’”’ Would she? He doubted, 
but allowed himself the benefit of the doubt. 

“We better find out first,’’ she said a 
little dryly. ‘‘No danger, you said?”’ 

“T mean that he wouldn’t drop a bomb 
while you were watching, would he? And 
he couldn’t attack you or do anything, 
could he? If he’s up to any tricks he’ll not 
play ’em when he sees you on guard.’”’ He 
glanced up at the sky and all about. “The 
weather is settled. You have about seventy 
miles to go, and you might be there two or 
three days. Do you really mean it? Will 
your aunt go?” 

“She’d jump at it.” 

“Good! Remember, there’s plenty of 
money coming from salvage. Shall I ad- 
vance you some?”’ 

“Auntie’ll do that, thank you, Mr. 
Duane.” 

“Look here, Rosamond, we’re friends; 
and partners in one boat 4 

“In two boats,’”’ she promptly corrected. 

“Right, if you like. Now partners— 
well, it’s always first names.” 

“Write and ask her if it always is,’’ she 
gibed. 

He had no moment to waste in this word 
sparring. ‘‘My job ealls,’”’ he said. “Can 
you take on yours?”’ 

She jumped to her feet. ‘‘When you 
turn up,” she pledged, ‘‘you’ll find me on 
guard.” 

“Have you thought?” he asked, still not 
crediting this young slight girl with such 
decision, such energy, such promptness. 
“You stand to make a fine morning’s 
profit if you sell.” 

“He may blow her up,” she cried, ex- 
tending a hand, “‘but he’ll never, never buy 


from me. Good luck.” 
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; 8 Pes are many ways to eat bran. But 
ie none of them can surpass Pillsbury’s wonder 
muffins. Everyone likes these tempting 
mounds of golden brown goodness. 


You must not confuse Pillsbury’s bran muf- 
fins with the ordinary kind. They are infi- 
nitely better—more delicious. Theyare light, 
flavory, packed with health. Make them ac- 
cording to the special Pillsbury recipe; it’s 
on the Pillsbury package. And be sure you 
use Pillsbury’s Health Bran, or the result will 
disappoint you. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is 100 per cent pure 
wheat bran—nothing added, nothing taken 
away. These large, coarse, crisp jackets of 
selected wheat come to you just as Nature 
grew them. We sterilize them, then pack 
them air-tight. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is Nature’s own 
safeguard;against faulty elimination. Eat it 
regularly. Being natural bran, Pillsbury’s can 
be served in a never ending variety of appetiz- 
ing ways. Twenty suggestions for serving are 
given in our interesting Health Bran book; 
it’s free, send today. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour + Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour + Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal + Rye Flour + Graham Flour « Farina 


Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
time that an obvious contingency jumped 
to his mind. 

“Base her,” he said softly to the en- 
gineer dozing on the deck. He yelled to a 
sleeping deckhand. ‘‘Wake up,” he cried, 
‘and cast off the tow.” . 

“Full speed, Marty Bunton,” he called 
down a minute later. The Rosamond 
jumped ahead at twelve knots. 

It is only in the summertime, when there 
is little to write about, that sea serpents 
appear, but thirty-one passengers on the 
Miami boat reported in writing on arrival 
at Nassau the next morning that they had 


HER TWO MEN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


under the stars! We fooled ourselves then; 
are we going to lie now? Are you another 
liar, Bert?” : 

“No!” said he. “I ain’t a liar.” 

“Well, then I’m going to kiss you any- 
way.” 
“That isn’t right,” he said, taking his 
lips from hers. ‘I’m a weakling.” 

“Tm not,” she replied. ‘I’m going with 

“But that’s all ridiculous,” he asserted. 
“Tt can’t be done, Barby. Remember 
when I first called you Barby? The whole 
thing is out of kilter. You’re—you’re a 

“Allright,” she replied. ‘Goon! What 
am I? I’m a flapper. I’m a little too old 
for it. I live in a huge house. I have two 
maids and they both lie to me. My father 
has a tremendous place, let us say, and I 
know all the young set who later will get 
divorces from one another. Just now our 
crowd is drinking a lot and necking and 
shooting what they call a wicked line. But 
nothing real happens. Not even to me. 
Bert, don’t laugh!” 

“T ain’t laughing,’ he said in his own 
lingo. ‘Most: anything but laughing! I 
kind of understand.” 

“Do you?” she inquired eagerly. ‘Do 
you understand? If you do, you'll let me 
go with you. If you do, you'll take me 
away from all this pretense. If you do, 
you’ll know why a girl-you love and don’t 
deny loving her and don’t dare deny loving 
her, loves you. You won’t lie. Neither will 
I. And a part of my coming here is to get 
away. Not love for you, Bert. Just being 
tired. Just hating everything.” 

“Hating what?’’ he asked. 

She replied in one word—‘“‘Pretense!”’ 

He knew what shé meant. She had ex- 
plained it once, long before, months before, 
under the stars when the embers of the fire 
he had built for:her had grown dull. He 
had’ heard it through the dark of another 
midnight. on 

“Well, I don’t like a, life of lies,” this 
young creature went ons ‘I know—I’ve 
learned how to tell: myself the truth. I 
guess I’ve learned by being. modern. I 
guess I’ve learned by being a flapper. I’m 
no fool. I want big game; something more 
than pretending; something more’than the 
society columns; something more than 
playing at respectability. I’m no fool. I’m 


deposit box loaded with bonds and has 
hearings about his income tax. I’m desir- 
able because of our family, but my family 
don’t keep up any standards or standing, 


Bert. It’s a fake!” 
“Well, what do you want?” he asked 
fiercely. 


“A man who won’t tell or live lies,’’ she 
answered—‘‘and a hundred children.” 

““You’re kind of queer for your kind.” 

“You've said it,’ replied Barbara. “My 
father said it too. We had our row about 
you. I said I’d telephone you to come and 
he—well, he had been to see Louise La 
Grange. And she had probably gone out, 
and that’s modernism, Bert. The old liar. 
So he had gone back to the club—the Polo. 
And he came home and snatched the tele- 
phone out of my hand. Well, that’s the end, 
Bert. I love you, but you’ve got to take me 


away now!” 

“What you going to do?” 

SCry, 1 think.” 

“Don’t cry,” said Bert. ‘‘I wouldn’t like 
you if you were to cry. Keep your upper 
lip right stiff. Is he coming here?” 

““Oh, he’ll be here,” she answered. “He 
knew where I was going. I won’t cry.” 

“Huh!” said Laidlaw. ‘“He’ll come to 
get you.” 

“T won’t go with him. I’ve got only two 
men. One is my dad and the other is you— 
and I’m going with you.” . 


considered desirable because my dad has a, 


Janua 


seen a horrid monster over two 
feet long writhing and undulati 
surface of the starlit sea. f 

But Jimmie never ‘cast a loo 
“Time fuse, time fuse.” Th 
throbbed in his brain to the r 


the explosion came; and Rosamond’s 
might be directly overhead. 
“Wide open!’’ Jimmie cried. — 
“Aye, aye!’’ came from below, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“Yeh,” said Laidlaw, “that’ 
mebbe. I reckon common se 
all right for you—his or mine. 
fret, Barby.” 

ae got a gun, Bert?” 

“He may bring that kind 
into it.” j 

“Go on!” a? 

“Better believe it, Bert.” 

Laidlaw ‘smiled. a 


drawer there. I reckon your 

aren’t a pair of fools.” .» * 
“You won’t let him’ take 

going to take me, Bert.” 
His eyes‘narrowed. 

-“ Are you trying to go with me 
trying. to get away from so 
don’t like?” ; 

_ There was a metallic sound in his} 


tion. : 

“T don’t know, Bert,’’ she said 
at the floor. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s bot 
lie to you, Bert, understand?” 

“Will you leave it to me?” 

Barbara raised her eyes. 

“Yes,’”’ she said, “I'll leave 
You won’t let me go back to al 
tense and—decadence.”’ 

“What is decadence?” he 
don’t know that word.” 

““Tt’s the Milbornes,’’ she 
am! I knowit! Fake, pretens 
Ask my dad. You tell him th: 
got more and more daring un 
of us dared to tell herself the 
the whole of it.” 

“Go in the bedroom,” he 6 


“Why?” 7 Ml 
“Hear that buzzer? It’s probabl 
“But I don’t want to hide.” 
“You're not hiding. I’ll tell hin 
here. I just want to talk to hi n al 
“T want to know him like I knov 
want to give him his chance to tell 
the truth.” iy! 
Laidlaw closed the door after | 
opened the other as the buzzer s 
second time. 
The man who came in was! 


nied that F. Grant Milborne hao 

distinction. His bearing and # 
head, rather too large for his t 
square shoulders gave him the att 
of power and self-assurance. 4 
were always made and worn Skul) 
neither his attire nor the gray $ 
brushed back like birds’ wings bi! 
large ears, nor the deep, firm, auth 


himself. Power he might. 
lacked one element; some little, 
anxious, apprehensive flicker in hi 
closed the fact that Milborne was!" 
afraid of himself. 
“Hello, Laidlaw,” 
hat on the library table. 
how are you?” SE 
He was as patronizing as an 
who comes to get a younger out 0 ®) 
fis other ie Re answer unl 
made by a dry smile. >. 
““My daughter here?” asked " 
apparently expecting the fact to 
or evaded. 
“She sure is,” replied Laid) 
yonder.” 2 
Milborne glanced at the closed 
large jaws set. 
(Continued on Page 
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"he Quality Leader in the Low-Priced Field 


*rom the beginning the STAR Car has established a new and higher standard of engineering 
a the low-priced field, being the first to include the following quality features: 


. Forced Feed Motor Lubrication 2. Silent Chain Front-end Drive 3. Single-plate Dry-disc Clutch 
. Semi-elliptic Springs, Front and Rear 5. Worm and Gear Type Steering Gear 6. Vacuum Fuel Feed with Tank at Rear 
. Durant Tubular Backbone 8. Removable Valve and Tappet Guides 9. All Main Units Separately Removable 


Star Motor is Highest Grade in a Low-Priced Car 


TAR leadership is again emphasized in 
aé new million dollar motor, with its 
oned cylinders, lapped piston pins, alu- 
dinum alloy pistons, bronze-bushed con- 
_ecting rods, bronze-backed babbitt-lined 


STAR CAR PRICES 


f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


amshaft front bearing, 100% machined Touring spiseeiiinD . eXe2g$540 
)y-wheel, and all bearing surfaces bur- 
\ished—these in addition to the motor BOBO StEMans gop Ah inter oe 
zatures mentioned above. Coupe he ee LU) 
osed STAR bodies are in blue paint with 
vhite stripe, black enameled sheet metal 4-door Sedan. . . . $820 


nd nickeled radiator shells, open bodies 
lack enameled with nickeled radiator 
hells. Tire size is correct for weight 
f car to yield maximum power and 
conomy. 


Commercial Chassis . $445 


Cut-away view of the new Million Dollar Motor 
of the Star Car, on view at the National Shows. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
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WAVE LENGTH 


VOLUME 

There are only two knobs, one to 
pick up stations (with a vernier for 
hair-line adjustments) and one to con- 


trol volume and eliminate unwanted 
programs. A guide card is supplied 
to show dial settings for the differ- 
ent stations, enabling you to pick 
them up with a minimum of effort. 


ality thats natural 


YOU who have never heard a good radio 
receiver, listen to the Tuska Superdyne. 
Scientists say that radio transmission is 
practically perfect and that quality reception 
depends on installation of proper receiving 
equipment in the home. Tuska Superdyne 
makes the most of the radio waves from the 
transmitter. It produces rich, round, nat- 
Close your eyes and you can 
imagine the speaker or artist right before 
you. Tuska Superdyne quality reproduc- 
tion is thoroughly satisfying, even to the 
musically critical. 


ural tones. 


Instructive Catalog FREE 
Every person who is think- 
ing of owning a radio set 
should read the beautifully 
illustrated, 30-page Tuska 
catalog. It tells you why 
now is the time to buy a 
radio receiver, and gives in- 
teresting facts on tuning. 
Tuska receivers also illus- 
trated and described. 


Illustrated above is 
Model 305, priced at $115, 
without tubes, batteries or 
loud speaker. Cabinet con- 
tains ample battery space. 
Panel finished in gold and 
black, with all exposed 
metal parts gold-plated. 
Licensed under Armstrong 
Caren t! Patten tenia 
1,113,149. 


Write Dept. 21-N, for Tuska catalog No. 5. 
THE C. D. TUSKA CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NEW! Superdyne Junior 
For economy, buy Tuska 
Superdyne Junior, three tubes, 
one reflexed to approximate 
four-tube results. Priced at 
only $85, without tubes, etc. 
Three-dial control. Stations 
always come in on same dial 
settings night after night. 
Other Tuska receivers from 
$35 to $350. 


20 Stations the First Night 


‘The operation of the Tuska 
Superdyne was wonderful. I 
received stations ranging from 
Montreal to Texas and west 
to Missouri, more than 20 in 
one evening, all on the horn. 
Since the first wonderful ex- 
perience with the Tuska I 
have duplicated the event 
each evening.” 
Wm. A. Fiske, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

“This is rather serious,” he said sternly; 
“rather serious.” 

“Tt isn’t serious the way you mean,” re- 
plied Bert. ‘Don’t say anything like that.” 

“Not fair to you, eh? Not fair to your 
sense of honor?” 

“T ain’t worrying about that,” the West- 
erner replied in a drawl. ‘You got too 
much sense to insult me, because you know 
what I’d do. What I’m asking is that you 
don’t insult your own daughter. Gentle- 
men don’t talk thataway.” 

Milborne wiped his face with his hand- 
kerchief; he had the manner of a man who 
attends a stormy meeting of a board of di- 
rectors. 

“Oh, I don’t want to quarrel with you, 
Laidlaw. I liked you out on your home 
grounds and you did us a good turn. I 
don’t say that when you were bringing my 
daughter back to the ranch you did any- 
thing I wouldn’t have done at your age. Of 
course, we needn’t discuss it. The incident 
had a deep—and unfortunate—effect upon 
my daughter. Let it go at that. You must 
see yourself that there is something inap- 
propriate in your continued acquaintance—- 
relationship. If the little—er—adventure 
led to marriage it would be a misfortune.” 

“T reckon so,’’ Laidlaw asserted. ‘I’m 
not prepared for her—or her for me. That’s 
the short of it.’ 

Milborne narrowed his eyes. 

“Exactly,’”’ he said. ““Now if you want 
a loan or financial help af 

Bert pulled open a drawer and tenderly 
laid a handsome revolver on top of a beau- 
tifully bound copy of Dante. Milborne re- 
garded this with intense interest; then he 
made a motion of his head which was quite 
like a bow. 

“As you were saying ——” drawled 
Laidlaw. 

“‘Ah, yes, as I was saying, my daughter 
is an impulsive girl. She knows that you 
are a gentleman, Laidlaw, and perhaps she 
does not see what a change it would make 
in her life to ie 

Laidlaw’s dry smile returned to his thin 
lips. 

“T reckon she sees,” he said. ‘‘That’s 
what she thinks she wants—the change.” 

Milborne seized this remark as an oppor- 
tunity to create the atmosphere of two gods 
deciding in a friendly and confidential way 
the destiny of a helpless human being. 

“Precisely !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Before she 
left the house this evening she was quite 
vehement about it. Naturally I have a 
good deal of pride. It is'vexing to have 
a madcap girl criticize our manner of life 
and belittle all our endeavors. It is rather 
curious to have great pains taken to arrive 
at sophisticated and distinguished manners 
of life and then suddenly revolt against it. 
That’s it! A passing revolt of an undisci- 
plined girl! You understand?” 

Laidlaw looked up at the beamed ceiling. 

“No,” he said, “‘I don’t see it that way. 
I see it plainer, maybe, because I’m simple. 
She spoke to me about how kind of feverish 
She made out a case 


things that is winked at.” 

Milborne interrupted angrily. ‘You 
can’t listen to a girl who is in a tantrum! 
Why, before she left me tonight she was 
She was in open revolt! She 
threatened never to come back! Rushed 
out into the street! I won’t have it! Where 
isshe? Let me tell her a few things. There 
has to be some authority. If you encourage 
her, Laidlaw, I can make it pretty hot for 
both of you.” 

“No, you can’t,” the younger man said, 
raising his clear blue eyes. ‘“‘She’s free, 
white and twenty-one. All you can do is to 
stop paying her bills, and she don’t care 
about that noways. If I was you I’d bea 
better father than that; if I was you I’d 
use a heap of sense. Mebbe I could help.”’ 

Milborne went to the window and 
played with the heavy brocade of the dark 
overcurtains. Once he started rapidly to- 
ward the bedroom door, but Bert strolled 
toward him, and the broker retreated. 

“Well, all right, Laidlaw,” said Mil- 
borne finally. ‘‘You decide. What were 
you going to advise me to do?”’ 

The fine wrinkles made by summer glare 
and the beat of dry powdery snow deepened 
around Laidlaw’s eyes. 

“As I see it, she ought to return to her 
father,’ he said, after deliberation. “I 
reckon she would do it if I told her. She 
promised to leave it to me.” 

Milborne’s face relaxed; he rubbed to- 
gether lightly the palms of his hot hands. 


Ja 
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“Good!” ‘said he. 
Westall leave anything to 
“T haven’t found anythi 
“Well, go on, Laidlaw. I ag 
and I am relieved. You can see 
A young impulsive girl. Mid 
Something of an escapade, 


“T hadn’t finished,” he 
reckon I ought to tell yo 
daughter. I don’t love her 
rich and society and all that, 
her partly because she hate 
ness. There’s no telling an 
when it comes to love.” } 

“No, of course not. It’s af 
Milborne with the superiority 
place. “You will go away anc 
will pass.” " 

“T’m not thinking of that,” ’ 
plied. “Let that go. I was thin 
She’d go with me if I’d let hey 
she had only two men. One w 
the other me, and she said she w 
me. Well, mebbe you are rig] 
her fancy might be mistaken, — 
just one thing that ought to ji 
and me ¥" 

“Certainly,” the father said 
mence. “I know what you we 
say—we ought to be interest 
practical side.” 

“TI wasn’t going to say SO, 
drawled. “I ain’t much intere 
practical side. I was going tos 
one thing we ought to be inter¢ 


her!” 
“Well, you know what is the} 
for her and you’ll do it.” * 
“’Course I will,’’ said Laidlay 
you I loved her, didn’t I?” 
“Then it’s settled.” 
“Well,” said the younger 
wouldn’t call it settled.” 
Milborne leaned over the tab! 
“What else?” ; 
“Vou.” 
oe Me? ” | 
“You're the other man,” sai 
“You know already what I'll 
What will you do for her?” 
“What will I do for h 
thing!” said the father. 
I'll do anything.” 
He appeared eager to n 
ment and have it over, 
“There’s got to be a 
said firmly. “I don’t know just h 
a lot of this I’m off the range. 
just understand everything. I 
got to be a better father. That’ 
pay me for gettin’ her back. Bi 
you’d want to pay that.” Het 
revolver again with the tips ¢ 
brown wiry fingers. “That would 
orable trade,’”’ he went on. “! 
down to details. Mebbe we bet 
what kind of a father she wants 
“Look here,” exclaimed Milb« 
den resentment, “‘I won’t haye t! 
thing! I don’t allow anyone to} 
me!” 
The other grinned. 
“‘And she don’t either,” he sai! 
what it’s all about. But if you 
back I reckon you ought to pu! 
thing, eh?” His voice softened. 
you’d want to.” 
“For instance?” 
“Well, there’s somebody nan: 
La Grange.” 
“My daughter 
“Yes, she knows. I reckon at 
“T’m a widower. There’s th! 
affection. Not the coarse type, 
““Mebbe you’d better get tli 
brand from your daughter ‘av 
. 


- 


” 


“You mean I’ve got to giv‘ 
friendship with my—with Louis 
presuming a great deal!” 

“T reckon you'll do it,” said t 
man. ‘If I was Barby’s fathe 
quick if she wanted me to. If ! 
pride and made everything ap] 
wasn’t quite clean, I’d do it. I 
will. Ain’t that the first thing td 

Milborne looked up at La? 
Laidlaw was examining the pt 
young women on the mantel. 
touching the silver frames with 
his fingers. The broker scowled° 
the closed door of the chambei 
knew his daughter was waiting? 
suddenly he smiled and spoke as ! 

“All right, Laidlaw,” he said, 
differently. If that’s one part ¢! 
I must pay to get my daughter! 
scrape, we will make a deal on 

(Continued on Page 7: 
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ete COVE 


This smartly-fashioned low-swung new Victoria 
is another perfect example of Nash artistry in 
creative design and Nash mastery of enclosed 
car craftsmanship. 


It admirably enhances the wide choice of selec- 
tion now found in the Nash group of Advanced 
Six and Special Six models. 


First among its features are the finely-fashioned 
body; superb appointments; Nash-design four- 
wheel brakes; full balloon tires; five Budd disc 


wheels; and the special force-feed oiling system. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
have to take my promise—on honor—my 
word.” 

“Why wouldn’t I?” asked the other. 
“We are her two men, aren’t we? Gentle- 
men, I reckon. Neither of us is going to 
lie.” 

“What else?” the broker inquired, glanc- 
ing at his watch. 

“We'll ask her,’ said Laidlaw. He 
opened the door of the chamber. ‘‘Come 
on in, Barby,” he said in a voice for the 
first time quivering. ‘I’ve done my best. 
Your two men had a talk, Barby girl.’ 

She came in with swift, impatient steps, 
looking first doubtfully at her lover and 
then with a hardening of lines about mouth 
and eyes at her father. 

““Mebbe it’s better for you to go home 
just now,” Laidlaw said. ‘‘We’ve been 
talking about you and what you want. 
Well, we’ve both got ready to do what is 
best for you. You know you promised me 
you’d take my decision.” 

“T was a fool!” she blazed forth, sensing 
something of the understanding between 
the two men. “It isn’t your life you two 
are making. It’s mine, and I ought to make 
my own life!” 

“Yeh,” drawled Laidlaw. ‘‘But if you’re 
figurin’ on me in anyways, I’ve also got the 
same right.’’ She sprang toward him and 
seized one of his long hands between her 
own trembling fingers. ‘‘For God’s sake, 
don’t desert me, Bert!’’ 

He patted the back of one of her hands, 
but his lips were compressed into a thin 
hard line. For the first time struggle within 
showed on his face. 

“What’s the matter with your life? 
What’s the changes you want your dad to 
make?” he asked. “‘Speak up, Barby. He’s 
going to fix everything right for you.” 

“Fix everything—right—for—me!” 

Her voice fell back into her throat, it 
dropped into a desperate whisper. It rang 
with resentments repressed for years. 

“Yes,” repeated Laidlaw. 

“Why, he can’t fix everything right for 
me!”’ said Barbara. “It’s too late. I never 
knew anything about my life until I got 
a look at other people’s. Why, Bert, from 
the time I was four until I was ten or 
eleven I saw lots more of the postman than 
I ever saw of my father—or mother, either! 
I was put off in the west wing with goy- 
ernesses. Everybody was too busy with the 
stock exchange and bridge and clubs and 
going out to dinners—and whisky-and- 
sodas.” 

“Now look here, Barbara,” protested 
Milborne, “‘this is pure waste.” 

She closed her eyes. The white lids con- 
trasted with the flush of passion and excite- 
ment on her cheeks. She seemed to be 
standing on tiptoe, trying to reach an ex- 
pressiveness which was just beyond her 
reach, 
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would have sunk the ship had not this part 
of the test been called off by the Navy. The 
vessel was then thoroughly inspected and 
the damage resulting noted. 

At last came our chance to attack the 
cruiser with the six-hundred-pound bombs, 
and again Captain Lawson led his squadron 
to the ship. At that time the board of in- 
spection was so slow that they kept us 
flying around way out at sea about an hour 
before Captain Lawson had to signal that 
unless he was allowed to attack within fif- 
teen minutes he would have to return to 
shore on account of lack of gas. At last 
came the order to go ahead. Captain Law- 
son deployed his bombers into single col- 
umn and immediately went for the target. 
The bombs fell so fast that the attack could 
not be stopped before mortal damage had 
been done to the ship. The control vessel 
made the signal to cease bombing as the 
good ship was toppling over, so quick was 
the effect of the bombs. 

Many amusing things occurred. At the 
first direct hit of a bomb on the Frankfurt’s 
deck, fragments of steel were thrown over 
the water for more than a mile. The crews 
of the observing battleships had crowded to 
the rails to watch, but as these pieces of 
steel came nearer and nearer to them they 
rushed to the other side of the vessel for 
protection. It made one think what might 
happen in case a real attack was made 
against naval vessels in war, whether the 
crews could be held to their posts in view of 
almost certain destruction. As Captain 
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‘And then when you and mother were 
fixing up a divorce, you sent me off to 
school—boarding school—and girls asked 
me why I never had any letters from home 
except from the wife of our old butler! Fix 
everything! How can you fix everything? 
You made a dummy daughter out of me 
since then, a thing with clothes on to put 
in your show window. And all you wanted 
was to have me avoid scandal. When your 
nasty old banker friend kissed me in the 
library you wouldn’t kill him. You said— 
remember you’d been drinking until you 
were harmlessly silly ?—you said, ‘ His insti- 
tution is carrying too many of my loans.’”’ 

She gasped. 

“Fix everything! Rubbish! You’re not 
going to change any, dad. We’re going on 
spending money and putting up a high hat 
and pretending, pretending, pretending; 
and dressing for dinner, with maids and 
valets answering push buttons, and if I ask 
you to stay in for an evening with me you'll 
say, ‘No, I’ve got to see Beaman at the 
club,’ or, ‘I’ll have to meet my lawyer.’ 
And Ill know where you are going all the 
time.” 

““You’ve been showered with everything 
in the world I could give you!” roared Mil- 
borne. 

“T’m covered with slime!’’ Her voice 
broke. She threw herself into a chair and 
buried her golden head in the curves of her 
arms. ‘“‘Aren’t you going to help me, 
Bert?”’ she sobbed. 

“Gosh! Haven’t I tried?’ he answered. 
“T’ve given up everything!’’ For the first 
time the man from the solitudes and the 
open air appeared to be baffled and beaten. 
He bowed his head. ‘“‘I did just as I saw 
it,” he went on. ‘I supposed your father 
and I could settle it. And I did, Barby. I 
made a trade. I got to stick to it, girl. I 
gave my word.” 

““Word!’’ she exclaimed, leaping to her 
feet. “You took his word? About what?” 

“He promised me something.”’ 

Milborne saw his chance; he seized it. 
He stretched out his hand. 

He said, ‘‘One word—as gentlemen.” 
Their hands met. 

“He promised you something?” ex- 
claimed Barbara. “‘Did he? Don’t you be- 
lieve him, Bert! He’s forgotten long ago 
that the word of a Milborne means any- 
thing.” 

“Don’t talk thataway,”’ cautioned Laid- 
law. “That isn’t right, Barby. Your father 
has done a big thing. Mebbe some wouldn’t 
think it. I would. He says there won’t be 
any more ——”’ 

“* ___ Louise La Grange,’”’ she finished. 

“e Yeh 

“And you believe that?” 

Laidlaw clenched his brown wiry hands. 
He repeated his affirmative. 

“Sure, Barby—word of a gentleman.” 
The girl threw back her head like one in 
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agony. ‘‘Can’t you see, girl?” the younger 
man argued. “He did it for you. One of us 
has got to take keer of you, and he’s the 
most fittin’.’’ 

“Ts he? How do you know? Is he?” 

Barbara walked to the window. The 
light from the lamp on the table marked 
out the white flash of her bare lean back, 
where the fashionable low-cut gown ex- 
posed her youth to the world as if that 
white rippling flesh was the one thing Bar- 
bara could depend on most. She pulled the 
window higher. 

From a hotel across the street came the 
whining, wistful melody of some dance or- 
chestra weaving its voodoo spells in jazz 
time. She laughed and Laidlaw shivered as 
if a cold wind had struck into his bones. 

“Come along, Barbara, old girl,’ said 
Milborne thickly. 

She turned back into the room. She said 
to Laidlaw, “The stars are as they were, 
Bert, when you and I saw them that night. 
What do you suppose it’s like out there— 
on the desert?’”? And then suddenly she 
accused him; she said, “ You yielded to my 
father because you were afraid. Probably 
you knew him the way I do. Probably you 
knew how a man like my father works. 
Probably you knew he gathered his forces 
before he came here. He didn’t appeal to 
your sense of right, Bert. He told you he 
had brought his detectives and would run 
you out of the city.” 

“No, he didn’t,’”’ said the younger man 
doggedly. “‘Your father wouldn’t do that 
way with you—nor me.” 

“Yes, he would!” 

“Ts that right?” asked Laidlaw, turning 
toward Milborne. ‘‘A gentleman—just for 
his daughter’s sake—under these circum- 
stances would come alone.” 


“Certainly,”’ replied Milborne tensely,’ 


gazing straight at his daughter. ‘‘A gentle- 
man—under the circumstances would come 
alone.” 

The girl sprang forward to the door of 
the apartment. She threw it open. They 
could all see the empty hallway. They 
listened. There were no retreating steps on 
the marble tiles; no sounds echoed on those 
polished marble walls. 

From Barbara’s throat came a gasp of 
agony. She had played her last card. She 
had lost. 

“You see, Barby,” said Laidlaw, “you 
did him wrong. Now you better go, Barby.” 

She was silent. She returned from the 
closed door and picked up her cloak wearily. 
And then while the two men were looking 
into each other’s eyes she saw the revolver 
still resting on the great leather-bound vol- 
ume of Dante’s Inferno. She threw back 
her head and gave forth a rippling stream 
of cold laughter. 

“My two men,” she said. ‘Do you 
realize how amusing you are? Just an argu- 
ment over me—and your hair, and your 
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Lawson’s bombs fell tremendous columns 
of water shot up. Some fell in tons on the 
deck of the ship, sweeping it clear. It was 
the first time we had used our six-hundred- 
pound bombs at sea, and they worked 
splendidly. From the time the cruiser 
Frankfurt received her mortal blow she 
sank rapidly toward the port side, then slid 
down bow on. She was soon out of sight, 
and again it was proved that our air bombs 
could destroy a cruiser as no other weapons 
could. 

While the bombing was proceeding dur- 
ing the day, before the final attack, when 
only a few bombs of small size were allowed 
to be fired—and the bombing stopped in- 
stantly when it looked as if any damage 
had resulted—the naval contingents began 
to feel that this vessel might resist the air 
attack, and arrangements were all made to 
sink it by cannon fire from one of the battle- 
ships so as to demonstrate how quickly 
cannon would be able to put a vessel of this 
kind under water. As was to be shown 
later, cannon fire had very little effect com- 
pared to aérial bombs against these floating 
hulks lying in the water without steam in 
their boilers and without ammunition in 
their magazines. The cannon were able to 
make holes above the water line mostly, 
whereas the bombs blew in their bottoms. 

At last the time came for the bombing of 
the Ostfriesland. This was our real test. If 
we could not sink this great ship the efforts 
against the smaller vessels would be mini- 
mized and the development of air power 


against shipping might be arrested, at least 
for the time being. No foreign air service 
had been able to obtain battleships as 
targets, as such action had always been 
strenuously opposed by their navies. Ours 
was the first to get them through an act of 
our Congress. About the fifteenth of July 
we began the test, firing bombs of small 
caliber against the Ostfriesland. This bent 
up the equipment on her decks and caused 
some other damage—enough to put her 
out of business but not to sink her. We 
knew full well that the very large bombs, 
eleven-hundred-pounders and _ two-thou- 
sand-pounders, would be necessary to sink 
her, and that the little bombs, from our 
standpoint, were very largely a waste of 
time. We had to kill, lay out and bury this 
great ship in order that our people could 
appreciate what tremendous power the air 
held over battleships. 

At last we were allowed to take out our 
eleven-hundred-pound bombs on the twen- 
tieth of July. We, however, were ordered 
to drop only one of these at a time, instead 
of two at a time. An impact of two of 
these in any place near the ship would 
probably have sunk her. It was desired, 
however, to observe the effect without 
sinking the ship. This attack was made by 
a flight commanded by Lieutenant Bissell, 
and was a perfect exhibition of airmanship. 
Earlier in the day we at Langley Field, a 
hundred miles away, had heard nothing 
from the fleet, and as the hours went onand 
it became time for our attack, and as our 
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been lost, as no patrol or rescue vessel was 
near, and the sea was very rough from the 
storm in addition. 

Captain Lawson had had to land some 
distance south of Norfolk and had broken 
a wheel. With his usual resourcefulness he 
got an automobile, drove to the nearest 
railroad station and arrived at Norfolk. He 
crossed the James River and reported to 
me about one o’clock in the morning. 

Bright and early next morning Lawson 
was ready to take out his squadron loaded 
with the two-thousand-pound bombs for 
the final chapter in our tests. It was now 
felt that we could destroy the Ostfriesland; 
some thought we should be restrained from 
doing it because it would lead people to 
believe that the Navy should be entirely 
scrapped, as a thousand airplanes could be 
built for the price of one battleship. Others 
thought it should be done because air 
power had brought an entirely new element 
into warfare on the water, and if the United 
States did not draw the proper lessons from 
it, other nations would, and we should be 
at a great disadvantage. Those of us in the 
air knew that we had already changed the 
methods of war, and wanted to prove it to 
the satisfaction of everybody. 


Four Rapid Hits 


Finally the time came for us to attack 
the Ostfriesland with the two-thousand- 
pound bombs, and Captain Lawson’s flight 
went tosea. The great ship was down a little 
by the stern, drawing about forty feet of 
water; she had sunk considerably after 
Bissell’s attack on the preceding day. Law- 
son circled his target once to take a look at 
her and make sure of his wind and his 
altitude. He then broke his airplanes from 
their V formation into single column and 
attacked it. Seven airplanes followed one 
another. 

Four bombs hit in rapid succession, close 
alongside the Ostfriesland. We could see 
her rise eight or ten feet between the terrific 
blows from under water. On the fourth 
shot Captain Streett, sitting in the back 
seat of my plane, stood up and waving both 
arms shouted, “‘She’s gone!” 

When a death blow has been dealt by a 
bomb to a vessel there is no mistaking it. 
Water can be seen to come up under both 
sides of the ship, she trembles all over, as if 
her nerve center has been shattered, and 
she usually rises in the water, sometimes 
clear, with her bow or stern. In a minute 
the Ostfriesland was on her side; in two 
minutes she was sliding down by the stern 
and turning over at the same time; in 
three minutes she was bottom side up, look- 
ing like a gigantic whale, the water oozing 
out of her seams as she prepared to go 
down to the bottom, then gradually she 
went down stern first. In a minute more 
only the tip of her beak showed above the 
water. It looked as if her stern had 
touched the bottom of the sea as she stood 
there straight up in a hundred fathoms of 
water to bid a last farewell to all her sister 
battleships around her. 


Lieutenant Macready Climbed This Airplane Nearly Seven Miles 
to Establish the Altitude Record 
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We had been anxious to sink the sub- 
marine and the destroyer, but I had felt 
badly to see as beautiful a ship as the 
Frankfurt go down. She rode the water 
like a swan. The Ostfriesland, however, 
impressed me like a grim old bulldog, with 
the vicious scars of the Battle of Jutland 
still on her. 
from the air, but when it was actually ac- 
complished it was a very serious and awe- 
some sight. Some of the spectators on the 


observing vessels wept, so overwrought | 
I watched her sink | 
from a few feet above her, then I flew my | 
plane above the transport Henderson, | 


were their feelings. 


where the people who had observed the 
tests were waving and cheering on the 
decks and in the rigging. 

Contrary to the popular opinion that 
great vortices in the water are formed as a 
ship sinks, there were none in this case. 
She slid to her last resting place with very 
little commotion. Thus ended the first 
great air-and-battleship tests that the world 
has ever seen. 


classes on the surface of the water. 

Later that same summer we were given 
another battleship to practice on. It was 
the Alabama. She was towed into about 
thirty-five feet of water near Tangier 
Sound in the Chesapeake Bay: Again 
Captain Lawson’s invincible squadron at- 
tacked the battleship. This time we went 
in to sink her as quickly as possible, and 
being in shallow water the effect of our 
bombs was greater. The first two-thou- 
sand-pound bomb did its work; she sank 
to the bottom in thirty seconds. Six other 
bombers coming behind Lawson struck her 
with their projectiles, and within four 
minutes she was a tangled mass of wreckage 
unrecognizable as the fine ship which had 
been there before. We tried out various 
weapons against her before she was sunk. 
Phosphorous bombs gave a magnificent 
spectacular display, the lapping flames 
completely enveloping the ship. We put 
thermite, the greatest producer of heat 
known, on her decks and covered her with 
smoke clouds dropped from the airplanes. 
We attacked her at night and made direct 
hits with our bombs in the darkness. 


Effects of the Tear Gas 


Again amusing things happened. One 
was in connection with our gas attack. 
Small bombs of tear gas of only one-half 
strength and weighing twenty-five pounds 
were dropped on her. They immediately 
pervaded the whole ship and the officers 
that went on board to note the effect im- 
mediately had to put on their gas masks. 
Some of these officers who went below be- 
came lost, as they had neglected to take 
flash lanterns with them, and in the ob- 
scurity of the hold, as it was not lighted by 
electricity, and encumbered by their gas 
masks, they were unable to find their way 
around. Eventually they were gotten out 
after a good scare, as they were afraid that 
the bombing would begin again while they 
were down there. 
The tear gas 
worked into the 
clothing of many 
of the officers so 
that after they 
went ashore, hours 
later, where they 
were staying in 
farmhouses, the 
gas exuding from 
their clothing 
caused the girls 
waiting on the ta- 
bles at dinner to 
begin to ery. 

The vessels ob- 
serving the tests 
had to change their 
anchorage when 
the wind changed 
so it blew the gas 
away from the hulk 
of the Alabama to 
them, although 
they were nearly a 
mile away. The 
tear gas also ap- 
peared to be car- 
ried up and down 
by the tide, as it is 
heavier than air 
and rested on the 
water. 

The tests against 


many ways were 
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S. It conclusively proved the | 
ability of aircraft to destroy ships of all | 


the Alabama in- 
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more interesting than those against the ves- 
sels away out at sea, because so many dif- 
ferent weapons were used against her. Any 
number of weapons may be used against 
seacraft, and these, of course, will be con- 
stantly developed from year to year. Chem- 
ical weapons, such as gases, phosphorus, 
compounds and acids, are enough to put 
any surface ship out of action. 

After looking over the effect of all the 
different weapons used against the Ala- 
bama, one of the officers facetiously re- 
marked that the future individual equip- 
ment of a sailor on a battleship would have 
to consist of a parachute to come down in 
when blown up into the air by our bombs; 
a life preserver to float on the water when 
he came down; he would have to wear 
asbestos-soled shoes, as the decks would all 
be hot; a gas mask to protect him from the 
noxious gases; and a pocket flash lamp to 
find his way around the deck and interior 
of the ship when the electric lights went out. 

Just as the tests were finished against the 
Alabama, serious domestic disturbances oc- 
curred in the mining regions of West 
Virginia. This state is extremely moun- 
tainous; it is so up and down hill that our 
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pilots reported that the birds and chickens 
had to have one leg shorter than the other 
to walk around on the side hills, and there 
are practically no landing fields in all this 
area. A reconnaissance of the locality, 
however, disclosed the fact that we could 
land almost anywhere in the state with 
very little preparation. 

Immediately after receiving the order a 
two-seater squadron under Major Johnson 
flew over the mountains and landed at 
Charleston, the capital of West Virginia. 
The large Martin bombers were used as 
transport airplanes for this squadron, and 
carried the medical staff under Major 
Strong, with their medicines, ammunition 
for the machine guns, tear-gas bombs and 
explosive bombs. The whole movement 
was completed in an incredibly short space 
of time, and neither railroad nor auto- 
mobile transportation was used in the 
initial movement. 

These were the same organizations and 
same airplanes that had sunk the battle- 
ships far out at sea; now they had 
crossed the Alleghanies and landed in 
the midst of the mountains. It was an 
excellent example of the potentialities of 
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air power, that can go whe 
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CIRCUMSPECT SEVENTIES 


like an electric bellows back in 1877 had 
appeared on the beach in a bathing dress 
made of taffeta, she would have been given 
the gate by decent society as being a person 
of low morals. 

Though Decorum insists that the bathing 
garb shall be flannel, and strictly utilitarian 
flannel, at that—‘‘a soft gray tint is the 
neatest, as it does not soon fade and grow 
ugly from contact with salt water’’—it is 
willing to make a generous concession to 
the lovers of the colorful and the picturesque. 

“It,” says the book graciously, speaking 
of the flannel bathing dress, “‘may be 
trimmed with bright worsted braid.” 

Thus, no doubt, was added the fra- 
grant feminine charm which, in Hollywood 
motion-picture circles, isnow vaguely known 
as ‘‘sex appil.’”’ The young men of the sey- 
enties probably ran for miles along the 
beaches when the news was flashed up and 
down the coast that if they hurried they 
could see a bathing suit trimmed with pur- 
ple worsted braid. 

The book, however, seems to regret its 
moment of weakness in permitting the sug- 
gestive frivolity of bright worsted braid 
trimming; for it hastens to define the aus- 
tere architecture of the bathing dress. 

“The best style,’ it declares sternly, ‘‘is 
the loose sacque or the yoke waist, both of 
them to be belted in and falling about mid- 
way between the knee and the ankle.” 

Here then was a garment about as dainty 
and diaphanous as a thistle-impregnated 
tweed overcoat from those braw sections of 
Scotland where no Scotchman can keep 
warm unless he has three fingers of whisky 
in him and can wrap his overcoat around 
him three times to keep the glow from 
wearing off. 

A lady incased in this charming little 
loose sacque or yoke waist was nearly as 
secure from observation as she would have 
been if locked in an interior chamber of 
the Great Pyramid. Yet it wasn’t enough 


| to satisfy the circumspect seventies. It 


showed as much as five inches of leg. Con- 
sequently Decorum plunges determinedly 
onward into a greater expanse of gray 
flannel. 


The Short Cut to Paralysis 


“Full trowsers gathered into a band at 
the ankle, and socks of the color of the 
dress, complete the costume,” says this 
safe-and-sane compendium of style and 
manners. 

That was the fascinating and thrilling 
bathing garb of the seventies—a loose gray- 
flannel sacque dragging around the south- 
ern portion of a pair of full gray-flannel 
“trowsers.”’ It had all the appealing femi- 
nine lure of a baled Axminster carpet and 
all the naturalness of a sleeping-car berth. 

Any young man who found physically 
attractive features in a young woman so 
garbed must of necessity have been en- 
dowed with a most offensively active im- 
agination, and should with some reason 
have been regarded as a highly immoral 
person. 

The chief reason given for wearing the 
garb and following the customs of the cir- 
cumspect seventies was that of naturalness. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Dress,’’ Decorum insists frequently, 
“must be consistent with the graces and 
with Nature.” The natural hue of health 
is heavily harped on. The practice—the 
foul and evil practice—of using paints on 
the face is passionately condemned. 

“Tf for no other reason than that poison 
lurks beneath every layer, inducing para- 
lytic affections and premature death,” says 
this instructive volume, ‘‘they should be 
discarded—but they are a disguise which 
deceives no one, even at a distance; there 
is a ghastly deathliness in the appearance 
of the skin after it has been painted which 
is far removed from the natural lure of 
health.” 

If the author of Decorum could walk a 
mile or two on Fifth Avenue or Tremont 
Street or any other of our leading streets at 
the present time, he would probably rush 
screaming to Washington to get an appro- 
priation through Congress to take care of 
the millions of paralytic affections and 
premature deaths that ought to set in at 
any moment. Yet the newspapers have 
chronicled no terrible epidemic of paralysis. 


Culture and Care of Whiskers 


Because of the same leaning toward natu- 
ral beauty, Decorum strongly resents the 
use of the razor to interfere with the pri- 
meval brush that would decorate the male 
face in its uncorrupted state. 

“There is nothing,’”’ it declares in a dig- 
nified manner, ‘‘that so adds to native 
manliness as the full beard if carefully and 
neatly kept. Nature certainly knows best; 
and no man need be ashamed of showing 
his manhood in the hair of his face. The 
person who invented razors libeled Nature 
and added a fresh misery to the days of 
man.” 

After making this rather harsh accusa- 
tion, Decorum might be expected to advo- 
cate leaving the whiskers in their natural 
untrained state, uncombed and unwashed, 
on the grounds that Nature knows best, 
and that no fresh miseries should be added 
to the days of man. Yet, oddly enough, the 
good book admits almost immediately that 
“the full, flowing beard of course requires 
more looking after, in the way of cleanli- 
ness, than any other. It should be thor- 
oughly washed and brushed at least twice 
a day, as dust is sure to accumulate in it, 
and it is very easy to suffer it to become ob- 
jectionable to one’s self as well as to others. 
If it is naturally glossy, it is better to avoid 
the use of oil or pomatum.”’ 

From this it can readily be seen that the 
arguments of the circumspect seventies 
didn’t always hold water. To be natural, 
you had to wear a beard; and if the beard 
wasn’t naturally glossy, you had to spend 
fifteen or twenty minutes every morning 
going over it. with a soft rag and a can of 
furniture polish. Yet when dust and food 
and what not dropped on it and soaked 
into it in a perfectly natural manner, you 
had to take such unnatural steps as soaping 
it twice a day and letting the hot water run 
through it and drip on your shoes, and using 
three or four Turkish towels to dry it off 
thoroughly so that it wouldn’t moisten the 
front of your collar and get your brass 


collar button all green, and the 
comb through the inevitable t 
you pulled out enough hair te 
nets for all the inhabitants of 
kota. 

Decorum insists that one mi 
be natural, however, but beaut 
quently, if a gentleman has ask 
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spread craving to be natural, 
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vantage and to preserve eyer 
quality, which led the reckl 
beauties of the 1870’s to apy 
beach in comfortable, handson 
ing gray-flannel sacques and | 
and yet the somewhat obtuse 


whole or at least in part. 

To put it bluntly, the si 
young man holds the unalteré 
that any member of the s 
sex who could talk about the 
of being natural and then batl 
sacque or yoke waist must 
troubled with flying foxes in hi 


The Age of the Bus 
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three hundred and fifty-two pa! 
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nine trappings worn under a 
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that any mention of such matt: 
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r.. the Hupmobile Eight brings to 
motoring a new freedom—a new 
nse of leaving distance behind as swiltly 
d easily as a bird on the wing. 
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You Bion the engine 1s there; i 
you are not conscious of it. Its 
power is so constant, so fluid, so un- 
obtrusive that you feel borne along 


THE by some invisible means. Your mind 
is free to revel in the delight of 
UPMOBILE swift, sure flight. You discover that 
you are not tensed and taut, but 

FIGHT relaxed ange at-edse. 
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you say to ace that you already 
iow all that motor cars have to offer, 
serve judgment until you drive this 
cat car—and then you will agree that 
ere 7s a fresh delight 1n motoring. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
such stout and durable material that it—or 
they—would turn shotgun bullets. 

This sort of undertrapping apparently 
represented the ideas of the seventies as to 
what constituted the natural thing to wear. 
Step-ins and underskirts that rivaled a red 
tin roof in texture appeared to them to live 
up to the specifications of Decorum in re- 
quiring that ‘‘dress must be consistent with 
the graces and with Nature.”” The bustles, 
of course, added greatly to their grace of 
manner and naturalness of movement, just 
as tying the week’s wash to the rear of a 
baseball player’s belt would enhance his 
agility and dexterity. 

It is difficult to see how the older genera- 
tions can shake their heads pessimistically 
over the scanty garb of the present-day 
younger set; for it seems fairly obvious 
that any dress which is consistent with the 
graces and with Nature must be non- 
restrictive, nonirritating and all but non- 
existent. 

Two beautiful ladies who are much in the 
public eye through divorce cases and other 
natural advantages have recently disclosed 
to a throbbing world the exact sort of under- 
wear that the well-dressed young woman 
should affect. 

Corsets, it appears from the authorita- 
tive pronunciamentos of these experts, are 
no longer the foundation for feminine 
beauty. Their place has been taken by a 
boneless four-inch belt made of brocade, 
which permits a faint suggestion of stom- 
ach to reach the fascinated observer. The 
undergarments are two in number, and are 
made of handkerchief linen so delicate that 
the mere presence of a hangnail on the hands 
of the washwoman to whom they are in- 
trusted might easily tear them to shreds. 

The fact that this trend in underclothing 
seems to be leading back to the wholly 
natural fig-leaf school of underwear should 
be a source of rejoicing instead of alarm to 
those who were brought up on Decorum’s 
constant howl for acts and costumes con- 
sistent with the graces and with Nature. 


Sport Lovers of the Seventies 


An approach to the truly natural sports 
garb was recently made by an American 
lady whose photograph was published in 
the rotogravure section of the Sunday 
papers. 

She was engaged in a game of tennis 
at Biarritz, and in addition to her tennis 
racket and the sweatband around her head, 
she wore a hip-length jersey blouse opening 
well down toward the belt, and a little pair 
of jersey pants which extended four inches 
below the bottom of the blouse, so that 
some twenty-seven inches of leg were ex- 
posed. Nothing could have been more 
natural than this costume. 

The ladies of the seventies had all the 
incentive in the world to be as natural as 
this brave tennis player if they read those 
portions of Decorum that prattled about 
being natural; but something slipped when 
the book turned from theory to practice. 
The rules of those days were very explicit 
in prescribing the rugged sports costume to 
be worn by the athletic girl of the seventies 
when she indulged in the thrilling and vio- 
lent sport of rowing—a sport which, as 
Decorum points out, ‘‘can be easily man- 
aged in a quiet river or private pond, but is 
scarcely to be attempted in the more 
crowded and public parts of our rivers un- 
less superintended by gentlemen.” The 
book recognizes the advantages of rowing, 
but reminds the feminine sport lover that 
it is something that cannot be undertaken 
in a careless and frivolous spirit. One must 
be natural about it—with the naturalness 
of the seventies. 

“Tn moderation,” run the instructions, 
“it is a capital exercise for ladies; but when 
they attempt it they should bear in mind 
that they should assume a dress proper for 
the occasion. They should leave their 
crinoline at home, and wear a skirt barely 
touching the ground; they should also 
assume flannel Garibaldi shirts and little 
sailor hats—add to these a good pair of 
stout boots, and the equipment is complete. 
We should observe, however, that it is im- 
possible for any lady to row with comfort 
or grace if she laces tightly.” 

It is probably apparent to nearly every- 
one that public opinion of the seventies, in 
being responsible for this sterling rowing 
costume, was based entirely on common 
sense and naturalness. Ground-length 
skirts, no doubt, were stipulated so that 
if the wearers fell overboard the skirts 
would retain enough air to support them 
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until help arrived. The connection between 
flannel Garibaldi shirts and rowing was 
more subtle. Garibaldi shirts were worn by 
amateur firemen, who used lake and river 
water to put out fires. Lake and river water 
was also used by young ladies for rowing 
purposes, and consequently it was highly 
natural for them to wear shirts similar to 
those worn by firemen. The little sailor 
hat was merely a concession to the marine 
nature of the pastime. 

As for the good pair of stout boots which 
completed the equipment, they were needed 
so that the wearer’s feet wouldn’t get wet in 
case anyone kicked a hole in the bottom of 
the boat. 

Nothing is said in the book concerning 
the costume to be worn by a cook dur- 
ing the summer months; but if the same 
sensible and natural ideas that were respon- 
sible for the rowing costume had been fol- 
lowed, a cook would have hovered over her 
stove clad in a fur overcoat, knitted pulse 
warmers, a soft white shawl over her head, 
a skirt with a nice long train, and a pair of 
rubber boots. 

A railroad engineer, similarly, probably 
would have been required to wear green 
velvet overalls, a lace waist, a silk hat, a 
full beard, white satin slippers and a three- 
bushel bustle. 

The sterner sex was not ignored in the 
consideration of the virile sport of rowing. 

“Tf you cannot row,” says Decorum— 
and there must have been many gallant 
gentlemen so busy caring for their beards 
in those days as to be quite unable to de- 
vote the necessary long and tedious hours 
to mastering the intricacies of the manly 
sport—“‘if you cannot row, do not scruple 
to say so, as then you can take your seat by 
the side of the ladies, and entertain them 
by your conversation, which is much bet- 


ter than spoiling your own pleasure and, 


that of others by attempting what you can- 
not perform. The usual costume of gentle- 
men is white-flannel trowsers, white rowing 
jersey and a straw hat. Pea-jackets are 
worn when their owners are not absolutely 
employed in rowing.” | 

It must have made a pretty picture, this 
glimpse of a brawny youth in a white jer- 
sey, a straw hat, varnished boots and 
whiskers, entertaining with light quip and 
airy badinage a young lady in a Garibaldi 
flannel shirt, a little straw hat, stout boots 
and a chrome steel and violently com- 
pressed corset; but there is considerable 
room for argument as to whether thought- 
ful young people of the present day, if 
confronted by constantly recurring speci- 
mens of such dress and pastimes, might 
not—and with reason—fear that the world 
was showing signs of becoming entirely 
dippy, not to say ga-ga. 

Those gentlemen whose tender passions 
were aroused in the seventies by the frail 
young occupants of the Garibaldi flannel 
shirts and the loose gray-flannel bathing 
sacques and trousers were carefully in- 
structed in the most approved methods of 
approaching the gentler sex; and the meth- 
ods apparently did not include the mushing 
or necking parties with which the rougher 
of the younger generation now establish 
cordial relations and break the ice of casual 
acquaintanceship. 


Love’s Declaration 


“Letters of love,’’ says the good book, 
“are generally preceded by some friendly 
correspondence. These premonitory symp- 
toms of love are easily encouraged into 
active symptoms, then into positive dec- 
larations; if the loved one is willing to be 
wooed, she will not fail to lead her pur- 
suer’’—whiskers and all, no doubt—‘“‘into 
an ambush of hopes and fears which a 
woman knows by instinct so well how to 
order.’”’ After the various subterfuges of coy 
expression and half-uttered wishes, there 
comes sooner or later Love’s Declaration. 
It might be remarked in passing that the 
sample of love’s declaration appearing in 
Decorum and here appended is couched in 
just about the same tender and passionate 
language in which a United States senator 
refuses to yield for a question from a 
political opponent. Love’s Declaration de- 
clares in a deeply fervent manner: “ Dear 
Miss Brown: I am conscious that it may 
be presumptuous for me to address you 
this note; yet feel that an honorable dec- 
laration of my own feelings toward you is 
due to my own heart and to my future 
happiness. I first met you to admire; your 
beauty and intelligence served to increase 
that admiration to a feeling of personal in- 
terest; and now, I am free to confess, your 
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virtues and graces have inspired in me a 
sentiment of love—not the sentiment which 
finds its gratification in the civilities of 
friendly social intercourse, but which asks 
in.return a heart and a hand for life. 

“This confession I make freely and 
openly to you, feeling that you will give it 
all the consideration which it deserves. If 
IT am not deceived, it cannot cause you any 
pain; but if any circumstance has weight 
with you—any interest in another person, 
or any family obstacle, forbid you to en- 
courage my suit, then I leave it to your 
candor to make such a reply to this note as 
seems proper. 

“T shall wait your answer with some anx- 
iety, and therefore hope you may reply at 
your earliest convenience. 

“Believe me, dear lady, with feelings of 
true regard, 

“Yours, most sincerely, 
“HARRY STOVER.” 


When Mr. Stover had finished this flam- 
ing declaration he was probably trembling 
all over, while Miss Brown’s emotion on 
receiving it must have caused marked 
climatic changes in her vicinity. One in- 
stinctively wonders what Mr. Stover’s pre- 
liminary correspondence, containing “ vari- 
ous subterfuges of coy expression,’’ was 
like. It probably ran about like this: 


“Miss Brown, Madam: Confirming my 
letter of last month, the weather is pleasant 
albeit a trifle cold. Hoping you are the 
same, I am, madam, 

“Yours to command, 
““H. STOVER.” 


Accepted With Reservations 


It is easy to see what a great, big, gen- 
erous, frank, natural, open-hearted gentle- 
man Mr. Stover was from his simple and 
direct words. Look again at his mad love 
letter. ‘‘Not the sentiment,’’ says he, 
‘‘which finds its gratification in the civili- 
ties of friendly social intercourse.”’ That is 
little short of grand, as is a thunderstorm 
or the eruption of a mud geyser. He prob- 
ably would have used up fifteen minutes 
and two thousand words in saying hello to 
a friend; and by the time he finished, the 
friend wouldn’t have known whether he 
was trying to sell him a dog or to confess 
that he had committed murder. 

Miss Brown, being a sweet, simple, natu- 
ral little product of the seventies, caught 
his drift at once and came right back at him 
in the following burning phrases. Baring 
her heart to him with scarcely a single 
reservation, she writes: 


“HARRY STOVER, Dear Sir: Your note 
of the 10th reached me duly. Its tone of 
candor requires from me what it would be 
improper to refuse—an equally candid 
answer. 

“T sincerely admire you. Your qualities 
of heart and mind have impressed me favor- 
ably, and, now that you tell me I have won 
your love, I am conscious that I, too, am 
regarding you more highly and tenderly 
than comports with a mere friend’s relation. 

“Do not, however, give this confession 
too much weight, for, after all, we may both 
be deceived in regard to the nature of our 
esteem; and I should, therefore, suggest, 
for the present, the propriety of your calling 
upon me at my father’s house on occasional 
evenings; and will let time and circum- 
stances determine if it is best for us to as- 
sume more serious relations to one another 
than have heretofore existed. 

“T am, sir, with true esteem, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ADA BROWN.” 


It seems apparent from these specimen 
letters that the most ardent bit of love mak- 
ing permitted to these great, big, vigorous, 
croquet-playing he men and she women of 
the seventies was a firm but respectful 
handclasp; and Mr. Stover and Miss 
Brown’s little affair seems to have all the 
heart interest of a Platonic friendship be- 
tween two jellyfish. j 

That is the way it seems; but fortu- 
nately it is known to many persons still liv- 
ing that sofas were used for petting parties 
in the leading cities of the United States 
between the years 1870 and 1880; and the 
general ricketiness of the legs of almost all 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Adam sofas 
are proof positive to all experienced antique 
collectors that petting parties were as per- 
sistent in the old days as in the present 
shocking era; as persistent, but more care- 
fully concealed, just as were ladies’ legs. 
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“Sweetest, sweetest, sw 
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This statement probably 
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Farmer’s Almanack. 

In every way, during the seve 
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Good Form in 192 


Note the convincing way in 
book states that they cannot d( 
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_ Most people are now aware of the im- 
_ mensely greater comfort of balloon tires. 


_ But many are wondering if this comfort 
is backed up by real durability. 


_ In Goodyear balloon tires it assuredly 1s, 


as thousands of Goodyear users can testify. 


Probably the chief reason for this plus- 
durability in Goodyear balloon tires 1s 


| SUPERTWIST. 


If you have heard of SUPERTWIST you 
_ perhaps know it is a superior new cord 
_ fabric, developed in Goodyear mills. 


It has the important advantage of much 
_ greater elongation or elasticity. 


In other words, it far outstretches the 


_ breaking point of standard cord fabric. 


_ A tire carcass made of SUPERTWIST will 
yield in greater degree to a blow or 
- shock, calling into play more cords to 


take the strain. 


This means protection against stone bruise, 
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e balloon tires durable ‘ ? 


Goodyears are--thanks to SUPERTWIST 


carcass breaking and similar injuries, 


In the judgment of Goodyear experts 
SUPERTWIST supplies the balloon tire 
exactly the qualities it needs. 


It meets the special problems of low ptes- 
sure flexible-sidewall construction with 
special advantages of serviceability. 


You want these advantages, which means 
you want SUPERTWIST. 


This is only another way of saying that 
you want Goodyear balloon tites. 


You can have Goodyear balloons to fit 
new small-diameter wheels or the wheels 
now on your cat. 


Youcan have them, depending upon the 
size and type of tite you need, with the 
world-familiar All-Weather Tread or the 
popular new grooved All- Weather Tread. 


Whichever type you buy you can safely 
expect maximum durability and comfort. 


Yet Goodyears cost you no mote. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


"BALLOON S” 


“Made with SUPERTWIST 
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When 
little sister 
sculfs 
her pretty 


party shoes 


In a twinkling Dyanshine will 
make fhem l@k like new again. 
Instantly the magic touch of the 
Dyanshine dauber conceals the 
scuffs, neatly and permanently. 
Just shine them with Dyanshine. As you 
shine you conceal the scuffs, restore 
bright, clean color and preserve the 
leather. 

Fifty of these good shines are in every? 
fifty cent bottle. 


Available in the colors listed below and in white 
canvas and white kid. Ten popular colors for suedes. 


BARTON'S 


DYAN SHINE. 


TRADE MARK REG y.5.PAT OFF. 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Send for This for Your Shoes 


We will gladly mail you Dyan- 

we ,»  shine’s famous “Dry? Dauber 

: ge Demonstrator.” Demonstrate on 

your own shoes how quickly col- 

or is restored, scuffs concealed 

and shoes shined. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for packing and postage. 


Barton MANUFACTURING Co., SEP-2-25 


WACO, TEXAS 


lease send me a “Dry Dauber Demonstrator”. 


-1 want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the 
quality of a DYANSHINE shine. 4c in stamps enclosed. 


Send me the color checked below: 


Lape [Tenown 
NAME- 
STREET 
city 


STATE 
Copyright 1925 — Barton Mfg. Ca. 


CORDOVAN 
BROWN 


LIGHT 
TAN 
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COMMERCIALLY PERFECT 


clearing up of my predecessors’ indebted- 
ness, its period of greatest prosperity had 
passed, and devoted myself to certain stock 
investments that I had been able to make 
from time to time and that had proved 
quite successful. 

Then came the war. Before I knew it 
my investments were caught in the mael- 
strom of rapidly shifting values and almost 
wiped out. I was able to save a little, but 
all ideas of retiring and turning country 
gentleman or leisurely globe trotter were 
gone. My efforts to get away from an occu- 
pation for which, I truly believe, I was 
never temperamentally fitted, had failed. 
Just on the verge of success I saw my plans 
crumble. The business of selling jewels to 
men and women wealthy enough to afford 
them, into which I had so blithely stepped 
some twenty years before, was going to 
keep me to the end. I hurried to the con- 
cern whose offer I had so recently refused 
and asked them if they still wanted to take 
mein. They did. 

One of my very first customers gave me 
an illustration of the different attitude that 
the big stores can assume toward their pa- 
trons. He did not appear particularly well- 
to-do, but wanted to look at pearls. In 
order to get his range of price, I showed him 
some at about $3000, wondering if I had 
gone too high. He seemed rather indiffer- 
ent, but did not show that he thought the 
price beyond his reach. Acting on a sudden 
impulse I brought him a pendant of unique 
design—an exquisite thing worth $30,000. 
His attention riveted on it immediately, and 
I could see his eyes brighten in appreciation 
of its real artistry. This time I had guessed 
right. He was one of those rare customers 
who not only have fine artistic appreciation 
but ean afford to follow their fancies. He 
bought the pendant. But when he took out 
his check book to pay for it the sale was 
very nearly lost. He wanted a discount for 
cash. 

“Took here,” he said, when we explained 
that there could be no deviation from the 
set price, ‘‘money is worth money. If I pay 
you today, instead of thirty days from to- 
day, I pay you the equivalent of a bigger 
price. In thirty days I could make that 
money earn me $400. You ought to be 
willing to give that much off for cash.” 

For a moment we were nonplused. Then 
one of the vice presidents, who had come up, 
made a suggestion. 

““TIn that case, Mr. Blank,’’ he said, ‘why 
not simply have us charge this to you? 
Your credit is perfectly good. Pay us when 
you get ready—in whatever you believe is a 
legitimate time. But we can’t give you a 
discount.” 

In a small store such a calm, indifferent 
arrangement would have been quite impos- 
sible. Such an attitude cannot even be 
imagined. 


Matters of Design 


Another point in which the attitude of a 
big jewelry store parallels that of a bank is 
in the balancing of stock. At the Seattle 
store we balanced stock—checked up to see 
that books, sales and stock in the store 
agreed—about once every three months. 
In the big New York stores it is done every 
day. At night the books are gone over and 
balanced, with items sold, items sent to the 
repair department and items sent out on ap- 
proval or memorandum properly checked. 
Then, usually in the morning, the stock is 
checked over to see that it balances with 
the books. When you think of the many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of jewels in- 
volved, you can see how necessary this is. 

Still another point of difference between 
big jewelry stores and little ones is in the 
equipment for designing and engraving sil- 
verware, and all the rest. The whole history 
of design can be found there—Greek de- 
sign, Spanish, what you will. There you 
could learn, for instance, that the polishing 
of concave surfaces of gems became a lost 
art about 200 A.D., and was not resurrected 
for many centuries. 

When recently a cherished old silver 
mug was presented to one of the little 
Gotham heiresses, it was turned over to our 
firm to have the desired inscription en- 
graved on it. The most careful checking up 
was done in order that the inscription 
should be in exact keeping with the design 
of the cup itself. It was an Austrian mug, 
some 200 years old, and bore merely a coat 
of arms. The whole library of design was 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


drawn on to establish the exact time and 
place and custom where that mug was 
made before the engravers were allowed to 
touch it. If it had been engraved when it 
was made the script could not have been 
more perfect. 

You read in newspaper headlines of many 
jewelry robberies. But those, too, are con- 
fined mostly to the smaller stores. The risk 
involved in robbing one of the big stores is 
many times greater, on account of the 
superior safeguards that are taken. At 
night there are more watchmen; by day 
there are more guards. 

When you come in to look at diamonds, 
say, on the ground floor of the big estab- 
lishment where I am now located, you 
never think of danger or possible robbery. 
But there are several armed detectives 
moving about from counter to counter, 
mingling unostentatiously with the cus- 
tomers. Besides this each of the many 
salesmen has his automatic ready in case of 
emergency on a little shelf out of sight 
beneath the counter. Without any out- 
ward evidence of the fact the whole store is 
a regular arsenal. You can’t have hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of jewels con- 
stantly on exhibition without adequate 
means of protecting them, and defending 
yourself, in case of attack. 


A Rough Customer 


Suppose you ask to see rings. A tray of 
$1000 values is put before you, and as this 
mounting or that, this stone or the other, 
attracts your attention the salesman takes 
it out and puts it on a bit of dark velvet or 
hands it to you for closer inspection. You 
do not know that the tray is specially con- 
structed for our firm, with each ring locked 
into place in a way that even the salesmen 
of other big stores are unfamiliar with. 
There are thirty-six rings in all—six rows 
of six each. Separate springs release one 
row at a time. Without your being aware 
of it the salesman is pressing the right 
spring with his left hand as he takes one 
ring out of the tray and hands it to you. 
The other rings remain locked in the tray. 

When I am waiting on a customer I 
usually put one tray back before I take out 
another. In any event I try never to have 
more than two trays out at any one time, 
just as a matter of habit. In the same way 
with separate rings or jewels: my custom 
is to see that there are never more than six 
objects out at any one time. Then I can 
recognize them all at a glance, and would 
realize it instantly if any one of them 
should disappear. 

Some of the salesmen are not so careful. 
They will let eight or nine valuables lie on 
the counter at a time—or even more. It is 
at their stations, I notice, that our store 
detectives put in greater portions of their 
time. There is more danger of loss there. 

One day a large, rather rough-looking 
customer was looking over scarfpins at the 
show case of one of these more careless 
salesmen. For a few moments there were 
several stick pins of considerable value 
lying about. Then the man decided against 
buying any of them, and went out. He had 
hardly more than reached the door when 
the salesman discovered one of the pins was 
missing. He looked to see if it had fallen to 
the floor—and in that moment the man 
was gone. 

But that was not the end of it. We tele- 
phoned at once to police headquarters, 
with the exact description of the design of 
the missing pin, and they immediately sent 
it around to the different pawnshops. The 
pin was picked up the very next morning, 
when the thief came in to pawn it. The 
proprietor held him in conversation while 
an assistant telephoned the police, and the 
arrest was made then and there. 

This matter of design is an important one 
in connection with thefts. Only the smaller 
stores fall back on the factory designs such 
as I used to travel with; with the larger 
concerns each design is distinctive and 
original. This forestalls a favorite method 
of jewelry stealing by sneak thieves known 
as switching. 

Switching is done by substituting an 
imitation stone—say a glass ‘‘diamond”’— 
for the genuine article. The thief or his 
confederate goes to a small shop and looks 
over the stock, pretending to be a possible 
purchaser. He notes this or that stone of 
value and the design of the ring or bar pin 
or what not on which it is mounted. Since 


design, it is only necessary to pro 
duplicate, with a glass substitute 
jewel, and take it next day to the sh 
is to be victimized. The jewel seen { 
before is called for, and when oppo 
offers, the thief slips it out of sight, 
the imitation in its place. 

“T can’t make up my mind,” 
nounces. ‘“‘I’ll have to think it 9 
other day.”’ And he goes out. 

A jeweler learns to be very carefy 
handling of gems. I never throw a 
empty box, for example, without fir 
ing in it to make sure it is empty. 

Not long ago a small white box o 
the show cases caught my attentior 
immediately picked it up to throw j 
the way. Looking into it, merely fre 
of habit, I found a $25,000 pearl n, 
Nobody was paying any attentio 
Without saying anything aboutit ] 
it into my pocket and, when an 
tunity offered, took it up to the pre 
office. He began making inquiries, 
body seemed to know anything a 
Nor did anyone report missing any 

Presently I noticed one of my a; 
in the diamond department—and 
way, the diamond department wi 
jewelers includes the entire gamuij 
cious stones—fidgeting a bit and: 
repeatedly at his watch. He was) 
with a customer. After a while h; 
boy away with a message, and whe; 
swer came back a few minutes lati 
gan to show his perturbation in rea); 
L asked him what the trouble was. 

“The repair department show; 
sent a necklace down to me half) 
ago,’’ he ecmplained nervously. ‘’ 
just sent down word it came downr 
and I took it—but I’ve never set: 
the thing. I’m waiting now for the 
where it went to and rectify the 1; 

I was able to put his mind at res 
can’t yet see how he managed | 
absent-minded as to take a $25,() 
lace and walk away, leaving it on\ 
case. ; 

Such incidents do not occur ofte 
noticed that they are more likely {| 
at the end of the day, when we allr 
or less tired out, than in the morn 
tween nine in the morning and \ 
afternoon we have plenty to keeyi 

Right from the start we are on 1e 
with checking stock, checking up) 
orders of the day before, and wit 
early customers. Quite a numbe( 
ness men stop in on their way to tli 
in the morning, and not infreque’l 
wives accompany them. By halfa 
most of this trade has been taki | 
and the stock checked; then tir 
near as we ever come to a lull uj 
eleven. Between eleven and one |is 
usually brisk; then there is a shit 
hour lull, and after that a full aftin 


this design is a factory, or ei 


Arrangement of Merchuc 


In order to facilitate waiting ¢ ¢ 
ers during the hours of heaviest 
the stock in a well-arranged sor 
so that active stock and dead s 
nate. This avoids congestion. 

Fans, for example, may be el] 
fairly dead stock; there is né¢ 
trade in them. Next them may) 
rings, that are always alive—w2 
most active of all. | 

I said a while ago that gooce 
ability to learn readily are esseilé 
acteristics of a good jeweler. [0 
wonder if as large a proportio 0 
knowledge is the result of mere} 
in any other business. Knowled: 
values depends almost entirel} 
memory and wide experience. 
would never be able to evaluatl 
in a hundred years. From year) 
values change. Before the war. 
diamond, in the largest New YIs 
was worth $500. During the Wi, 1 
rose as high as $840. Today i8 
$650. That, of course, is for a peritl 
a white or blue diamond. Since tel 
more small diamonds than lar; 
value decreases more rapidly th 
A half-carat diamond is wort 
half as much as a whole-cara¢ 
Instead of $325 it would be nie 
And a quarter carat, proportiow 
less—say $50 to $75. 


(Continued on Page & 
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Ls 
LAST WORD. 


The rollicking young blade of the 17th 
century took pride in the vastness and dis- 
comfort of the ruff he wore around his neck. 


It was smart, that ruff . . . the last word 
in style. =” 


ie - Today,on Fifth Avenue and points West, 
a new smartness has been achieved in 
collars —a new ‘“‘last word’’— the Van 
Heusen, fine to see. 


And fine to wear ... The sighs of relief 
that were sounded by millions of men who 
put on their first Van Heusens are still 
reverberating down the corridors of Time. 


0 


VAN HEUSEN 
the Worlds Smartest COLLAR ae 


-pHitupssjones @) NEW YORK | 


he Van Heusen is made of just one single piece of smooth, 
Lean multi-ply fabric. Nothing anton together—no need 
pr starch. The loom has woven the fold in, woven a faultless 
“4rve in, woven comfort and smartness in. For all occasions 


| is the World’s Smartest, most comfortable, and most eco- 
omical collar. 


Ask your dealer for Van Craft, a new negligee 
shirt with the Van Heusen Collar attached. 
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And Mother said: 

“You may geta package 
cee, of Wridleys 

foo /” 


After buying the e99s, 
meat and breakfast 
food: Dou may get a 
package of Wrigleys 
foo. 


Wise mother: - she ve- 
wards the little errand 
runner with something 
delicious, long-lasting 
and beneficial, 


Happy. healthy child- 
ren, with Wrigley’s- 
and best of all - the 
cost is small! 


A leading dentist 
slales thal chewing 
gute vol only cleans 
lhe leeth and aids 
digestion, bul acts 
as amildantiseplic 
in lhe mouth al the 
saime Fime Mul it re. 
lroshes. 


THE FLAVOR 
L-A-S-T-S F 


WRIGLEYS 


| around to see how we are getting on; the 
| habits of a lifetime are hard to break. Their 
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White diamonds are the commonest— 
white and off color. The off color is usually 
yellow; the least hint of it drops the value 
of a diamond sharply. On the other hand 
a high degree of yellow adds value once 
more. Such gems are known as canary dia- 
monds and are treasured because of their 
unique character. There are also black dia- 
monds, brown diamonds—usually known 
as mocha diamonds—green, blue and pome- 
granate red. All such diamonds are usually 
classified together as specimen stones. Ex- 
cept for the blue, which are nearly as com- 
mon as the white, they all have added 
value, being prized for their high color. The 
commonest imperfections in diamonds are 
flaws, big and little, and carbon spots— 
miniature black points often too small to 
see without the aid of a microscope. 

Diamonds today are mathematically cut 
to reflect light with the greatest brilliance. 
For a time a clever device learned by Swiss 
cutters developed what came to be known 
as spread diamonds. These were cut very 
thin, so that a single-carat stone looked 
like a carat and a half. But they lacked 
brilliance through not having sufficient 
depth, and are now called in the trade fish- 


| eye stones. 


American trade in jewels is the finest in 


| the world. Europe has not the quality that 


we insist on, so that this country has be- 
come the Mecca for perfect gems. Where 
Europe seems satisfied with size and gen- 


| eral showiness, American buyers insist on 


absolute perfection. The great crown jew- 
els of history, brought over here, shrink 
amazingly in value. To get rid of flaws 
Americans would unhesitatingly cut a 
single great ruby into smaller gems, each 
perfect. 

In order to get rid of imperfect stones 
wholesale jewelers have adopted the prac- 
tice of selling jewels without selection. 
A 100-carat lot, let us say, is offered at 
such-and-such a price, without selection. 
The buyer takes that weight of the jewels 
as they come. He forms his estimate of 
their value from the average of the lot. To 
buy with selection, picking out just the 
jewels that he likes the best until he has 
made up his 100 carats, costs him a pretty 
penny more. 

Since learning these things about jewels 
and the jewelry trade comes almost exclu- 
sively through experience, it follows that 
special education is not particularly nec- 
essary for anyone desiring to enter the 
business—just as was the case in my own in- 
stance. A few companies make a specialty 
of looking over the graduates of near-by 


| colleges and offering work to such as they 


consider good material, but these are the 
exception rather than the rule. : 


Colleges:Bred Jewelers 


Several Pacific Coast firms have fallen 
into the practice of getting college students, 
anxious to earn money during vacations, to 
come in and help out during the rush at 
Christmas and New Year’s. 

This brings, eventually, a number of 
college-trained men into the business. But 
in most of the big Eastern cities the errand 
or cash boys of one generation become the 
salesmen of the next. They grow up in the 
business and grow gray in the service of a 
single firm. 

Among my associates are men who have 
been in the company’s service thirty-three 
years, thirty-seven years, forty-one and, in 
one instance, fifty-two years. They have 
lived and moved in the atmosphere of this 
one store; it is their world. They are 
trusted, honored, favored. They have the 
privileges of seniority, of older men. One 
man in my own department, more than 
sixty-five years old, has been troubled for 
years with rheumatism; he is allowed to 
come to the store at ten instead of at nine 
with the rest of us, and leaves at two; he is 
one of the best salesmen we have. Only the 
other day he made a single sale that topped 
$80,000. 

I have been interested in watching these 
men after retirement. It has set me think- 
ing. Only two out of the dozen or more 
who have dropped out since I came to the 
store have lived more than a year or two 
afterward. It is as though their whole 
world had come to an end. They come 


interest leads them nowhere else; they 
have nowhere else to go. The two excep- 
tions are men who have had hobbies. One 
has always loved flowers; he is now in the 
country on a little farm that he purchased 
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long ago out of his savings, happy and con- 
tented. The other is something of a mathe- 
matician; for years he has been looking 
forward to the time when he could devote 
himself entirely to figures. Now he is in his 
element. He carries a little pad and pencil 
around with him, and will figure out for you 
in a moment the cube root of 9,647,831 or 
how many one-dollar bills it would take to 
reach. from here to Chicago. He is one of 
the happiest old men I have ever known. 

Outside of the big cities jewelry sales- 
men, starting at fifteen or twenty dollars a 
week, may work up to perhaps $6000 or 
$7000 a year; for men who make an un- 
usual success, possibly $10,000 to $12,000. 
To get more than that one would ordinarily 
have to be a member of the firm. In the 
big cities, however, where commissions are 
often paid on sales, $10,000 or even $15,000 
is nothing unusual. 

This matter of selling on a commission 
basis has a unique lure. It is a form of pay- 
ment adopted by a large number of the 
most important concerns. Each customer 
is a prospective buyer; from morning until 
night it is never possible to tell what the 
next five minutes will bring in; possibly 
that old man with the rusty black coat will 
make a $20,000 purchase if he is handled 
just right. 

No fisherman could be more intent on 
landing fish than a commission salesman on 
the customers who come up to him. 


The Best Buyers 


There are drawbacks to the custom. The 
very intentness of the effort to make a sale, 
when time after time the prospective 
customer proves to be after all only a sight- 
seer, is disheartening. Since salesmen on 
commission are usually allowed to follow 
their own customers to other departments 
of the store, a good deal of confusion re- 
sults. And once a customer has made it 
evident that he will buy nothing of any 
particular value, it is hard to give him 
exactly as much courtesy and attention as 
he would have if there were not other ex- 
cellent prospects already in the store. To 
obviate these difficulties one or two houses 
are now considering a modified form of 
commission—basing a salesman’s yearly 
salary, above a stipulated minimum, on 
the total of his sales during the preceding 
year. 

Payment on a commission certainly 
makes one observant of customers. At a 
glance we can usually tell whether any par- 
ticular questioner means business. We 
learn to recognize the hosts of useless 
shoppers—smaller competitors and rivals 
who come in to make notes on new designs, 
strangers in the city, strolling through to 
see the sights in a famous jewelry store, 
valuation customers, and all the rest. 
Where of those who came to Powers & 


Burke nearly half, on an average, were ~ 


bona-fide customers, hardly more than one- 
tenth of those who come to the big show 
jewelry stores of the country are there to 
buy. One comes to wonder how so many 
people find the time to stroll from this 
counter to that, apparently merely for 
recreation. 

A man and a woman together are the best 
buying combination. Husbands rarely ac- 
company their wives into stores, or lovers 
their sweethearts, unless there is a definite 
purpose in the visit—either to get assured 
knowledge of prices or to buy. Usually it 
is the latter. 

Sometimes we have amusing complica- 
tions. Not long ago the whole store was 
thrown into good-natured confusion in an 
effort to keep two wealthy parties from 
meeting each other in the store or knowing 
of the other’s presence. One was a prom- 
inent society divorcée, with her grown 
daughter and her brand-new husband. The 
other consisted of her first husband and his 
newly acquired wife. If either had learned 
that the other was in the store, they would 
have left at once. But they didn’t. We 
made sales to each—one small, the other 
large. The lady was the bigger buyer. She 
took jewels worth $12,000. Her latest hus- 
band was evidently a good provider. 

Many well-to-do people take out jewels 
on approval. This has led to a peculiar 
abuse known as memorandum accounts. 
A man and his wife will select valuable 
articles—rings or necklaces, say, or perhaps 
great silver vases—and order them sent 
home on approval just before New Year’s, 
or on some particular occasion. A week 
later they will return them, having used 
them in the meanwhile at some party or 
other function for which they had chosen 
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this inexpensive method of disp 
wealth. We have had vases sen 
leaves and water still in them, 
not even having troubled to 
servants to clean them out. 

A man and his wife came in y 
and ordered a pendant, a bar pi 
sent to their home on approval 
the three were worth about $4! 

“It’s mother’s birthday,” #] 
plained. ‘“‘We want to let her 
herself which of the three she 

Two days later all three ay 
back without explanation. 
mother’s birthday at all; it w,; 
ding anniversary, and all thre 
jewelry had been prominently 
telling effect, on the gala occas 

These are not isolated exan 
are typical of a widespread eus 
goods houses have the same t 
San Francisco, a prominent fun 
recently, so many opera coats w 
on trial by his house during the 
two of the opera season, only to 
later, that emergency measure: 
taken to check the abuse. Larg 
board tags were wired to the b 
coat before it was sent out, the 
wires being brought through + 
the coat and sealed together, 
were marked, “‘If these seals’ 
goods will be charged.” That 
trouble. Ladies found they w 
not show their new coats at the 
the opera season after all, if it n 
ing a red tag like that in the mic 
backs. 

A wealthy real-estate man s 
ago took out two necklaces, tog: 
$25,000. When he himself bri 
back a few days later the pric 
missing. I called his attention 

“T wish you’d try to get thet 
us,” I told him. ‘‘We know yc 
take out jewels just to have ther 
we don’t want you to get on the 

He didn’t return the tags, fo 
undoubtedly lost; but he has 
taken out any jewels on approy 
instead become a very good cu 

This idea of a memorandun 
has already been taken up 
houses in an effort to cure the 
having almost as salutary an e 
red seals in San Francisco. ] 
crave the esteem of those they 
and if handled properly will put 
out to deserve it. 


The Diplomacy of Se 


When new customers come t 
my first efforts is to find out ho 
customers are willing to spent 
much they say they care to spe| 
much they are really prepared t] 
One illustration will show what 

A young man came up to 
with a very pretty girl on his 
he asked to see diamond rings i 
imagination to figure out that! 
tending to make the young lady, 
ment present. 

I put out two trays—one ( 
other of $1500 values. It did) 
me likely, from their appearaié 
would want to go above the lat! 
The girl looked at the $1500 4 
while the young man, after a (1 
over the lower-priced rings, asl 

( 


had in between those two valt 
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an atmosphere of luxury, wealth and ex- 
clusiveness. 

A more widely followed custom is to 
provide small rooms or booths for cus- 
tomers, where they can see the jewels on 
themselves, if they wish, in mirrors. Often 
such a separate salesroom means the differ- 
ence between a sale and the loss of a cus- 
tomer. 

A lady from Chicago, who has been one 
of my customers for several years, came to 
me last month to find two pearls for a neck- 
lace she has been improving from time to 
time. I told her I would try to find the 
exact pearls she wanted and would have 
them ready for her to see in the morning. 
Next day she felt poorly and did not get in 
until nearly noon. Even the trip to the 
store had been an effort. Her Chicago train 
left in a couple of hours. Seeing how poorly 
she felt I looked at once to see if one of the 
small private salesrooms was vacant. In 
the first, one of our salesmen was showing 
a lady a christening cup, that meant pos- 
sibly a twenty-dollar sale. In the second, 
another of the silverware department men 
was discussing the engraving on table 
silver—a matter of forty or fifty dollars. In 
the last, one of the members of the firm was 
looking at a line of watches. 

“Would you like a room?”’ he asked. In 
a word or two I explained the situation and 
he gave up the room to my customer. She 
sank into one of the easy-chairs at once. 

“Do you know,” she said, “‘I was just on 
the point of letting it go until another trip, 
I felt so faint. But this is better.” 

I showed her the pearls I had selected 
and made a $17,000 sale. 

The biggest single sale I have ever made 
was $110,000. But once I came close to a 
much larger one. That was for $400,000. 
An American financier who had just re- 
turned from Europe had found what he 
wanted at a price of $475,000. I showed 
him jewels he liked almost as well for 
$400,000. He was on the point of taking 
them when a companion suggested that 
perhaps the Frenchman might come down. 
The financier doubted it, but decided to 
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wait a day on the chance. He cabled the 
Paris jeweler he would have to meet the 
American price—$400,000. The French- 
man replied: 

“Accept. Will bring jewels over imme- 
diately in person.”’ 

One sale that I watched, but did not 
make myself, was for $325,000. That, too, 
was for anecklace. Stones have been added 
since that make it now worth, it is esti- 
mated, more than $600,000. 

But after all, except for the possible com- 
mission involved, I’m not particularly in- 
terested in those big sales. I’d trade all the 
jewels in the world for the place I want in 
the country, with a chance to travel a little 
once in a while when I feel like it. In a few 
years more, if I do as well as I have these 
last three or four, I’ll be able to retire and 
have—just that. 

Tom Burnet came to see me last spring. 
He had come on to see his boy graduate 
from college. He asked me if I couldn’t get 
the lad a place here. 

“T’d ask nothing better for him,’ he 
said. ‘‘Safe, honorable and a good income. 
He’d be fixed for life. Ted, I certainly did 
you a good turn when I got you into the 
jewelry business.” 

“Give the boy a chance to decide for 
himself,’’ I told him. ‘Don’t rush him. He 
might not like being a jeweler as well as you 
do. But if he still wants it after a while, I’ll 
see what I can do.” 


For some days after Powers had finished 
his story I thought it over. Then one day I 
went in and watched him wait on a rather 
pompous dowager. He was as immaculate 
as always, as courteous, as pleasant, as in- 
teresting—apparently a picture of prosper- 
ous contentment. 

““So, appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding,’ I said after his customer 
had gone out, “you don’t find the jewelry 
business perfect.” 

He gave me a quick glance. 

“Not for a rover,” he answered quietly. 
“Not for a rover. There’s the flaw—only 
commercially perfect.” 
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One day he sends instructions to American 
communists as to how to act in a presiden- 
tial campaign, and on the next a fulmina- 
tion from him urging revolution appears in 
the German red press. It was Zinoviev’s 
much-discussed letter of advice to the Brit- 
ish communists that largely swayed the 
last election in England. Although Moscow 
denies the authenticity of this document, 
those who are familiar with Zinoviev’s style 
are convinced that it is genuine. 

The titular director general of Bolshevik 
propaganda until last summer was Karl 
Radek, who was born Sobelsohn. Since he 
has not hitherto appeared conspicuously in 
this series, it may be well to place him. 
Radek is a Pole by birth, a journalist by 
profession and a propagandist by instinct. 
For years he was associated with German 
radicalism and to him was delegated the 
task of putting over a red revolution in 
Germany. 

At this point it may be well to remark 
that every one of the big Bolo propagan- 
dists has a definite field for action. Just as 
Radek’s domain has been Germany, so was 
Karakhan, now Soviet ambassador to Pe- 
king, envoy of unrest to Armenia and China; 
Rakovsky, the arch spinner of crimson 
webs first in the Balkans and later in Eng- 
land, where he is Bolshevik ambassador; 
Krestinsky, trouble delegate to Central 
Europe and at present Soviet ambassador 
to Germany; and Joffe, emissary to Japan, 
where he accelerated the communist move- 
ment. The experience of Karakhan, Ra- 
kovsky and Krestinsky shows that having 
laid the groundwork for recognition, the 
major agitators are almost invariably put 
into high diplomatic posts so as to continue 
their efforts. Here is a hint that Washing- 
ton may well heed. 

Radek’s present plight shows how ruth- 
less is the mastery of the Moscow powers 
that be. If you know the communist creed, 
you also know that once a man is admitted 
to the red fold, every instruction given to 
him isa command. It is like being amember 
of a secret society of the medieval type. To 
no subordinates is this rule applied so re- 
lentlessly as to propagandists. They must 
succeed or they feel the iron hand of disci- 
pline. Well may they echo the historic 
remark of Cardinal Wolsey, uttered in his 


hour of rejection, ‘‘My favor with the king 
was founded on success, and it fell by 
failure.” 


In 1923 Radek reported to the political | 


bureau that communism in Germany was 
on the decline and that there was no pros- 
pect of a revolution. Like an ostrich with 
its head in the sand, the big seven, refusing 
to believe it, first recalled him, and then 
stripped him of all his powers. At the 
Thirteenth Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, held in January, 1924, a reso- 
lution was adopted formally reprimanding 
Radek and accusing him of aligning himself 
against the extreme Left of the party. This 
was the reward for having accurately de- 
scribed the German situation. A swing to 
the Right at the next election vindicated 
him. 

As a further evidence of the soviet men- 
tality, Radek was also held responsible 
when Germany adopted the Dawes Plan. 
The Bolsheviks naturally regard the ex- 
perts’ plan as an obstacle to their aims 
because it is a step toward European stabi- 
lization and security. 

I have only to add that when I asked 
the Foreign Office to arrange an interview 
for me with Radek I was told, ‘‘Do not 
bother with him, as he has ceased to be an 
important factor.” 

Radek’s chief colleague as pamphleteer 
is Bukharin, editor of Pravda, organ of the 
Communist Party. The irony of this asso- 
ciation is that ‘‘pravda”’ is the Russian 
word for “‘truth.””’ With the government 
owned and controlled newspaper we arrive 
at one of the principal agencies for propa- 
ganda within Russia. The Pravda and the 
other important Moscow journal, the Iz- 
vestia, mouthpiece of the Foreign Office, 
specialize in distortion of news and the 
glorification of Bolshevism. Every world 
event is shaped to suit the soviet purpose. 
The speeches of the leaders are reported in 
full and there are brutal cartoons of every- 
one—Secretary Hughes included—who op- 
pose the Moscow will. To read any issue of 
Pravda or Izvestia is to learn that the rest 
of the world is in confusion and is awaiting 
the Soviet call to arms, that only a capital- 
istic conspiracy prevents Washington from 
recognizing Moscow, and that nationalized 
industry is advancing by leaps and bounds. 
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Grace of design, ) 
beautiful finish, is 
in American Walnut 

or Adam-Brown Mahogany 
combine to make this Stromberg- 
Carlson Radio Receiver a fur- 
nishing of elegance in the most 
perfectly appointed room. 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Neutrodyne Receiver 

Its qualities of reception are unsurpassed. 
With mighty reach it brings in distant 
broadcasting stations on the Loud Speaker 
with local station volume, and in full, rich 
naturalness of tone. 

Has a record of loud speaker reception 
over a distance of 7400 miles made by 
L. P. R. Bean of Sydney, Australia, who, 
under favorable conditions, hears Station 
K G O at Oakland, Cal. 

Tunes with extreme simplicity by setting 
the dials at calibrated points and “‘holds”’ a sta- 
tion indefinitely without further adjustment. 

Built so accurately that stations may be 
logged from the calibration curve which 
accompanies each receiver. 

Made in Console type (illustrated above), 
with built-in Loud Speaker and space for 
batteries and battery: charger. Also made 
in Portable Type. 

Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply 

you, write us. Booklet free. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


1060 University Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada. 219 Geary Ave., Toronto 
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No. 1-A Neutrodyne Receiver 
Portable. 5 tubes, operating 
with the No. 2-A Loud Speaker. 
Finished in Adam-Brown Ma- 
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STKES WEEK! 


= January 19th to 24th 


Give a Thought to 
“BETTER OFFICES” 


Appearances do count—in offices as in 
other aspects of business or social life. 
The perfectly appointed, well equipped 
office begets respect and self respect — 
confidence and se/f confidence. The look 
of success is half the battle. Only the 
man who has reached the ultimate goal 
of his ambition can afford to be careless 
of appearances. 


Look around your office. Do you feel 
proud of its appearance—or apologetic? 


This week the Sikes dealers are making 
a special showing of Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs. A visit to the nearest Sikes 
dealer (name on request) will well repay 
your trouble. There you will find the 
most comfortable of chairs for every pos- 
sible office use, in a variety of woods and 
finishes. Chairs, which in their grace of 
outline and appearance of massive dig- : 
nity, are in keeping with the best tradi- 
tions of American Business. 


The Sikes dealer is prepared to furnish 
your office throughout, from the recep- 
tion room to the chief’s sanctum. Or he 
can supply you with Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs finished to match your present 
furnishings. 
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Office Easy Chairs 


? 


SIKES COM 


Sikes of fice chairs are made in every conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffalo a Sikes factory is devoted exclusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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Control of the soviet press is supple- 
mented by a strict censorship of all out- 
going and incoming news. The same applies 
to alien newspapers and magazines. A 
foreigner in Moscow told me that although 
he was a subscriber to THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post for a year, he has received 
only one copy by mail in eleven months. 
In order to get the New York Times, an 
| American was compelled to make an appli- 

cation with the press section of the Foreign 
Office. Even then various copies were mu- 
tilated before he received them. As an 
example of brilliant soviet censorship, an 
Englishman who had subscribed to the 
London Daily Express received only those 
pages which contained the text, all the 
advertising sections having been removed! 

Fifth in the list of master propagandists 

is Tchitcherin, Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs. To him is allotted the task of coloring 
all foreign happenings for exploitation uses. 
At the moment his prize material for home 
consumption is the refusal of Washington 
to recognize Moscow. The construction 
placed on this is that the United States, 
“already on the verge of revolution,” fears 
officially to recognize Russia because “ recog- 
nition would precipitate a nation-wide 
upheaval.’’ This bunk is fed to the soviet 
masses in huge gobs and many believe it. 
The truth of the matter is that most Bol- 
shevik propaganda is founded on dense 
ignorance of what is going on in the rest of 
the world. Though persistent and perni- 
cious, it usually falls by its own weight. 
Nevertheless, its potentialities for trouble 
are not to be despised. 

Until late in 1924 Trotzky was one of the 
most conspicuous of the official propagan- 
dists. Being a publicity wizard, his almost 
continuous output, uttered and written, 
was effective. But it has also been his own 
undoing. He not only advertised Bolshe- 
vism but Trotzkyism—that is, himself—as 
well. This vanity, coupled with his insur- 
gency—for he opposed bureaucracy and has 
sound economic views for a communist— 
has caused him to be the victim of a con- 
spiracy in the political bureau to deprive 
him of his authority. They call him a red e 
heretic. In self-defense Trotzky is now the missionaries of red eyil ar 
operating a little propaganda factory of his shape protest and then lead i 
own. He has the goods on his enemies, be- js really highly organized trai 
cause every word that he writes or says is war. ; 
literally lapped up by the people. Eloquent of the ie, 

the fact that the War Colles 
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offshoots are obliged to live ir 
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the old German economie 
scheme, take root. They do th 
under cover, while men like R: 
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The War College usually g 
classes a year. In May, 1924, 
there were twenty-four Lu 
eign agitation, including twow 
are no color or sex lines in Bi 
paredness for revolution. 

These graduates develop 
abroad. For the home effort 
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pathfinder for world coéperati 
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One of the characteristic 
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Since their work is among 
lows that they have a sp 
political and military study 
know the language and custo 
tion they will seek to arouse, 
India, Egypt, Bulgaria, Syri 
pines, Persia or China. As th 
dictatorship of the prolets 
achieved only through armed: 


Fountainheads of Unrest 


Another reason for the antagohism to 
Trotzky is that he refuses to have his ar- 
ticles, books and speeches visaed by the 
political bureau. They never know when or 
how he is going to break loose. Over all 
other propagandists the bureau exercises a 
careful scrutiny by editing the mass of 
poisonous misinformation that streams out 
of the country. It must conform to their 
desires. Likewise every speech is submitted 
to them first. 

The men whom I have mentioned are the 
directing forces—the field marshals, so to 
speak—of the soviet army of propagandists. 
Every member of the Russian Communist 
Party at home and abroad is enlisted in it. 
One of the first facts impressed upon the 
new red is that ‘‘collective activities must 
be subordinated to agitation, propaganda, 
conspiracy and unrest.’”’ These recruits of 
the rank and file do their job unofficially 
and on their own. Hundreds of others are 
trained in what is perhaps the most aston- 
ishing as well as the most destructive 
educational system in the world. 

A comparison with the organization of 
the old German propaganda will serve to 
show how different are the training and 
purpose of the Russian scheme. The nerve 
center of the Teutonic campaign for world- 
wide penetration—mainly economic—was 
the Foreign Office, in the Wilhelmstrasse, in 
Berlin. "Its prime movers were mem- 
bers of the diplomatic and consular service, 

aided by every German business man and 

German bank doing business throughout 

the world. Squarely behind them was the 

full power of the Imperial German Govern- 

ment. Youhad, ina word, the most effective 

example of teamwork between government 

and commerce that any country has yet 

developed. ‘‘Weltmacht,” which means 

“world power,” was the slogan of the 

movement whose primary object was to 

plant the German flag wherever the trade 

winds blew. 

The Bolsheviks have gone at the game in 

an entirely different way, as I have already 

intimated. Being strangers to real business 

methods, and disdaining sound economic 
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fixes the price for everything, including 
grain. When they want a particularly big 
fund abroad they depress the price at which 
they buy and thus the peasant in the end 
really pays the freight. The ruralist is grad- 
ually waking up to this fact and it widens 
the gap between him and communism. 

So much for Russian propaganda at 
home. What concerns us mainly is the red 
activity abroad. What are its instrumen- 
talities and how are they projected? In the 
answer to these questions is food for thought 
and reflection for every patriotic American. 

Since every communist is instinctively a 
propagandist, it follows that the so-called 
trade delegation set up by Moscow in the 
capital of every important country that 
recognizes the Soviet Governmentisa center 
of agitation. There was undeniable proof of 
this when the soviet trade headquarters in 
Berlin was raided last year by the police, 
seeking a notorious communist who had 
fled for refuge there. In searching the es- 
tablishment they found a roster of German 
agitators financed and armed by Moscow. 
Among the other papers seized was the 
complete plan for a revolution in Germany 
framed under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Internationale. Practically every 
Soviet diplomatic mission is a traveling 
propaganda outfit. 

The second outside link between Moscow 
and world revolution is the Soviet consular 
representative. His office is usually the 
rallying ground for those who foment un- 
rest in his immediate territory. The consul 
is also the disbursing agent for the sinews of 
red war. You can readily see how we should 
expose ourselves to an intensive nation- 
wide propaganda campaign the moment we 
recognized the Bolshevik régime. 

Behind the trade delegation, the Soviet 
consul, the so-called unofficial ambassador, 
such as we had in Ludwig Martens, who 
was deported, and every other emissary of 
unrest, is the Communist Internationale, 
otherwise known as the Third Interna- 
tionale. With this organization we arrive at 
the real center of the movement for world 
upheaval, and the inspiration of the Com- 
munist Party everywhere. Well has it been 
called the collective firebrand. 

The Communist Internationale ranks 
first in the category of international organi- 
zations built up by Moscow to forward 
revolt. The idea is to coérdinate various 
activities through universal association. 
“Think and work internationally’’ is the 
gospel that Zinoviev constantly preaches. 
In consequence there are the Red Trade 
Union Internationale, the Young Commu- 
nist Internationale, the Peasants’ Inter- 
nationale, the Sports Internationale, the 
Women’s Internationale, and even an In- 
ternationale of Stamp Collectors. 

There is a peculiar interest‘for the United 
States in the Communist Internationale, 
because it is definitely linked with and di- 
rects every communist movement in the 
United States. Its story is the record of 
the world red advance. 


Sinister Forces 


The original Internationale was founded 
in London in November, 1847, by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels to propagate 
the Marxian theories. The Second Interna- 
tionale, established in Paris in 1889, was 
mild compared with its successor, because it 
advocated proletarian ascendancy through 
evolution and not revolution. Between the 
late ’80’s and 1902 the movement gradually 
fell into the hands of the Russian extrem- 
ists, including Lenine. When a split came 
in 1903, the extremists, who outnumbered 
the moderates, withdrew and became known 
as the Bolsheviki, which means majority. 
This was the nucleus of the party which 
crushed the Kerensky government and 
brought Russia to its ruin. 

Once in the saddle, the Bolsheviks de- 
termined to internationalize their extrem- 
ism. The Third Internationale, as it came 
to be known, was organized in 1919 by a 
Moscow Congress of Communists drawn 
from all over the globe. The federation— 
like the Soviet Government—is the creature 
of the Russian Communist Party, because 
the big seven are the controlling factors in it. 

Whenever the charge is made that the 
Communist Internationale—or the Comin- 
tern, as it is always referred to for short—is 
the tool of the Russian Communist Party, 
Moscow invariably denies the association. 
But I could give almost endless instances of 
the close interplay of the two groups, and 
especially how the Russian Communist 
Party bends the Comintern to its sinister 
will. One will serve. 
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At the Thirteenth Conference of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, held on January 24, 
1924, Zinoviev, who is president of the Com- 
intern, made this statement, which I took 
from the issue of the Pravda of the follow- 
ing day: 

“We will not permit factional strife to be 
carried into the ranks of the international 
organization of the proletariat. It must be 
proved, comrades—and with that all par- 
ties of the Communist Internationale will 
agree—that we, in spite of everything, will 
continue firmly to guide the Communist 
Internationale.” 

With its inception, the Comintern enun- 
ciated twenty-one principles to which every 
affiilated party was required to pledge itself. 
Class war was declared and a program 
mapped out to undermine the established 
order everywhere. Perhaps the most com- 
pact statement of the general objects is 
embraced in this summary: 

“Tn the revolutionary fight against cap- 
italist domination, the international prole- 
tariat must unite the efforts of its separate 
detachments and merge these detachments 
into one international proletarian army. 
The organization, which unites the fighting 
revolutionary proletariat regardless of state 
boundaries, nationality, race, creed, sex or 
occupation, is the International Workers’ 
i iecampaae 7S Communist Internation- 
ale. 

“Uniting all the Communist parties and 
constituting in itself the militant world 
party of the proletariat, it aims at the eman- 
cipation of labor from the yoke of capital; it 
openly advocates the violent overthrow of 
the bourgeois order by means of the com- 
munist revolution, and thus continues the 
revolutionary tradition of the First Inter- 
nationale founded by Marx.” 


Spreading the Poison 


Two of the original twenty-one princi- 
ples—the third and fourth—are so charac- 
teristic of the procedure of the Comintern 
that I am reproducing them in full for the 
particular edification of those misguided 
American emotionalists who welcome the 
red brothers with open arms. Here they 
are: 

“The class struggle in almost every coun- 
try of Europe and America is entering the 
phase of civil war. Under such conditions 
the communists can have no confidence in 
bourgeois laws. They should create every- 
where a parallel, illegal apparatus, and at 
the decisive moment should be of assistance 
to the party to do its duty toward the 
revolution. In every country where, in con- 
sequence of martial law or of other excep- 
tional laws, the communists are unable to 
carry on their work legally, a combination 
of legal and illegal work is absolutely nec- 
essary. 

“Persistent and systematic propaganda 
and agitation must be carried on in the 
army, where communist groups should be 
formed in every military organization. 
Wherever, owing to repressive legislation, 
agitation becomes impossible it is necessary 
to carry on such agitation illegally. But 
refusal to carry on or participate in such 
work should be considered equal to treason 
to the revolutionary cause, and incompati- 
ble with affiliation to the Third Inter- 
nationale.” 

The Fifth Congress of the Comintern, 
held in 1924—the 1919 meeting was merely 
regarded as a preliminary session—was his- 
toric for several reasons. As outlined by 
Zinoviev, the principal aims for the next 
five years are as follows: To strive for a 
proletarian revolution in Germany in which 
the communists of Russia, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and France should be ready to aid; 
the creation of a strong Communist Party 
in England; to give all possible help to 
American, Polish and Japanese commu- 
nists; to render special assistance to the 
Bulgarian communists, where the revolu- 
tion of 1923 is considered as “only pre- 
liminary to a general Balkan struggle”’; to 
concentrate more and more on uprisings in 
the Orient; and to build up a strong young 
communist movement everywhere. 

More significant than these objects was 
the transformation of the Communist Inter- 
nationale, as Zinoviev expressed it, “‘froma 
loose society of propaganda into a United 
International Communist Party.’”’ A new 
constitution, reaffirming the old principles 
and advocating fresh and more drastic 
measures, was adopted. One of them makes 
every communist throughout the world the 
agent of the international body, taking his 
or her orders direct from Moscow, and sub- 
ject to expulsion or worse for failure to 
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execute commands. It corresponds pre- 
cisely with the system under which a highly 
organized and ruthless espionage system 
operates. 

Under the new constitution the Comin- 
tern becomes more than ever a united, 
fighting, international force, highly central- 
ized, directed from Moscow and dedicated 
to the proletarian revolution everywhere. 
By its dictates all national Communist 
parties are considered subordinate sections; 
the executive committee has authority to 
expel any of these sections that refuse to 
obey orders; communist groups can only 
hold conventions with the consent of Mos- 
cow; no individual communist may leave 
his country to go abroad without permission 
from the central committee. The most 
significant section of the constitution is 
embodied in this sentence: ‘All Commu- 
nist parties should be ready at any time to 
become an underground revolutionary or- 
ganization.’”’ Thus the Russian Communist 
Party exercises the same tyranny over its 
world colleagues as it enforces upon the un- 
happy people of Russia. 


The Program of Perjury 


The Fifth Congress issued the usual bom- 
bastic manifesto, interspersed with long- 
live-the-revolution trimmings, and setting 
forth the immediate aims. These include, 
among other things, “‘merciless war against 
all moderate socialists and democratic ele- 
ments in Western Europe”; every con- 
ceivable kind of opposition to the successful 
carrying out of the Dawes Plan, which is 
designated as ‘“‘a monstrous scheme for en- 
slaving the laboring classes of Europe by 
Anglo-Saxon capital through the agency of 
French militarism’”’; violent propaganda 
among colonial peoples; penetration among 
the peasantry in every country; determined 
efforts to incite mutiny in the military 
forces in all lands; and an intensive fight 
for the control of trade unions. 

Relative to this determination to pervert 
unionism, in the United States as elsewhere, 
is a disclosure which shows how little im- 
portance can be attached to the pledged 
word of thered. At the last Congress of the 
Comintern some members advocated the 
formation of communist trade unions along- 
side the existing ones. This was rejected 
and the policy adopted to remain in the 
old trade unions and bore from within. 
Zinoviev’s comments on the decision il- 
luminate communist ethics. He said: 

“In Germany the central council of the 
trade unions makes it obligatory for all 
members to sign the following pledge: ‘I 
promise not to carry on any communist 
propaganda, not to become a member of 
the Communist Party, and not to have any 
relations with the Communist Interna- 
tionale.’ Our hot-heads say, ‘How can we 
sign such a pledge?’ But we answer them, 
‘Sign this pledge five times if necessary, 
but remain within the trade unions.’ It is 
the same in bourgeois parliaments, where all 
the members are required to take an oath 
of loyalty to the king, or where there are no 
kings, to the country. The communists are 
also obliged to take this oath. When some 
of our comrades asked Lenine whether they 
should take this oath he answered them, 
‘Take it three times if necessary, but go on 
with your underground work.’” 

With this knowledge of the propaganda 
system, we can now see how it operates. 
Since it is necessary to get on to the Amer- 
ican end as soon as possible, only a bird’s- 
eye view of world red activities can be 
taken. 

Germany has been the objective of the 
principal Bolshevik offensive in Europe on 
the theory that a red Germany would be a 
spearhead aimed at the heart of the Conti- 
nent. The socialist revolution of 1918, which 
hurled the Hohenzollerns from power, 
played into the hands of Moscow, for the 
country was equality-mad. The hunger and 
unrest following the Armistice provided the 
soil in which Bolshevism thrives best. 
Practically all Germans feared a crimson in- 
undation, and in 1919 men like Rathenau, 
Erzberger and Noske sought to capitalize 
this menace to get better peace and repara- 
tion terms. 

Then, as now,.the Bolo danger, although 
still persistent, was exaggerated. The three 
major attempts at revolution instigated by 
the Red Hundreds were all inspired and 
financed by Moscow. The Bolsheviks still 
keep an organization of 700 men in Ger- 
many, hoping that revolt will somehow 
develop. They now face the most serious of 
all obstacles to their ambition in the shape 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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ACHINE operation is trying to the 
eyes, especially with glaring or 
misplaced lights. Daylight is the best 
working light because Nature made 
it right for eyes. 
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of a revived and heartened republic work- 
ing under the Dawes Plan. Bolshevism can 
never stand up against prosperity. This 
explains the incessant campaign to defeat 
the experts’ scheme. 

In the face of continuous rebuffs, Moscow 
continues at its old tricks. Late last October 


| the Rote Fahne—Red Flag—the com- 


munist organ in Berlin, printed a proclama- 


| tion from Moscow signed by Zinoviev ex- 


horting the German communists to over- 
throw the German republic and denouncing 
the “‘terror campaign” against the com- 
munists. It also included an appeal to 
German workers to “battle against the 
dictatorship of the Dawes robbers.” Al- 
though prophecy is dangerous, it seems safe 
to assume that Germany will continue to 


| stand pat against Bolshevism. 


In Hungary, the Bolsheviks have fared 
much worse. Having had a dose of red 
terror under .Bela Kun, the butcher of 
Budapest, in 1919, the Magyars have built 
up what is probably the strongest anti- 
socialist government in Europe. Krestin- 
sky negotiated a treaty of commerce and 
recognition with Hungary last autumn 
which enables Moscow to set up shop again, 
but it is extremely doubtful. if Admiral 
Horthy, the regent, will tolerate any non- 
The same conditions obtain in 
Austria, which, like Germany, might have 
been fertile ground for communist propa- 
gation during the dark years of hunger and 
dismemberment. Here, too, Bolshevism 
failed, although the effort to stir up agita- 
tion continues. 

The situation in France shows what al- 
most invariably happens when Moscow is 
recognized. On the day Krassin, the first 
Soviet ambassador to. the French, arrived, 
the Paris communists staged a huge re- 
ception. In his speech of welcome at the 
railway station one of the leading radicals 
said, “‘Krassin has reached Paris. The 
revolution has begun.”’ Jacques Sadoul,who 
deserted from the French mission to Mos- 
cow to become a Bolshevist, took advantage 
of the occasion to return to France and was 
promptly arrested. 

France, however, knows how to deal 
effectually with red unrest. Significant of 
the attitude of the great mass of citizens 
was the statement issued after the Krassin 
demonstration by the Republican Union, 
which is the Poincaré group in the Senate. 
It stated that the communist situation is 
a “problem of public order superior to 
parties.”” Despite Herriot’s Left tendencies 
there is little prospect of radical perma- 
nency in France. The French peasants and 
provincials are too thrifty to tolerate vio- 
lation of their property rights. 


Activities in Greece 


Italy, through Fascism, has effectually 
scotched the red snake. But for Mussolini 
the country might have swung to the 
extreme Left. That the Bolsheviks have 
not learned their lesson is proved by the 
insurgency against him going on at the time 
I write this article, which is instigated by 
Soviet Russia, operating through the 
enemies of the Italian premier. 

Even Greece has not escaped. In No- 
vember, 1924, the Soviet Minister at Athens 
was warned to cease his propaganda efforts 
or leave the country. The Soviet legation 
at Athens had a staff of seventy persons, 
which is more than all the other foreign 
missions combined. You may be sure that 
they were not engaged upon clerical work. 

Spain has felt the red hand in various 
quarters, especially Barcelona, the center 
of a well-organized communist group which 
has stirred up numerous strikes. The move- 
ment against King Alfonso will undoubtedly 
give Moscow an opportunity to butt in. 
The new Baltic States, as the November 
revolt in Esthonia showed, are another 
field for soviet-inspired unrest. 

Just as Italy is the bulwark against Bol- 
shevism in Southern Europe, so is Poland 
the rampart in the North. Moscow is 
making every effort to provoke the Poles 
into conflict through periodic raids across 
the frontier. It has only lately been dis- 
covered that the Russians have a training 
school for raiders at Minsk. There is the 
usual propaganda nest at Warsaw. The 
Soviet Government has not forgotten its de- 
feat in the war against Poland. The Riga 
peace, which ended it, has proved to be 
more of an armed truce than a treaty. 

Bolshevik revolutionary activity in Eu- 
rope just now is concentrated on the Bal- 
kans, where the flame that started the 
conflagration of the World War is being 
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fanned, this time by Moscow agents. Bul- 
garia has been selected as the center of 
operations, which, according to the pro- 
gram, will first involve Rumania, against 
which the Bolos have a distinct grievance 
on account of the loss of Bessarabia. Their 
idea is to spread revolt through Mace- 
donia and Croatia and inflame all the 
Balkans. Moscow is perfectly frank in 
stating that the Bulgarian revolution of 
1923, which cost Premier Stamboulisky, a 
Soviet agent, his life, was merely the prel- 
ude to a larger struggle. Happily for the 
Bulgarians, the bulk of the population is 
composed of landowning peasants who look 
askance at communistic upheaval because 
it interferes with their property rights. 
With England, or rather with soil under 
British authority, we reach the domain 
where the Bolsheviks have not only striven 
hard but resorted to every conceivable 
means to attain their destructive ends. The 
campaign against John Bull discloses two 
distinct theaters of operation. One is Great 
Britain and the other her empire overseas. 


Caught in a Lie 


Not only has Moscow inspired a full- 
fledged Communist Party in Britain but— 
as many documents have proved—she seeks 
to guide its councils despite the fact that 
when Lloyd George made the trade agree- 
ment with Krassin in 1921 the Bolsheviks 
solemnly gave their word to abstain from 
propaganda wherever the union jack flew, es- 
pecially in Egypt and India. Oddly enough, 
the Bolsheviks obtained and continue their 
strongest hold in the west of Scotland among 
the ship workers of the Clyde. It was to 
placate these “‘wild men of the Clyde,” as 
they are called, that Ramsay MacDonald 
recognized Soviet Russia and favored the 
Anglo-Russian Treaty later rejected by the 
new Conservative administration. 

An incident of the aftermath of the 
Zinoviev letter sensation shows how the 
Bolsheviks try to double-cross everybody 
in their desire to foment revolt. Lloyd 
George made the revelation in a campaign 
speech delivered October twenty-seventh 
last. In discussing Moscow’s hot denial of 
the authenticity of the Zinoviev missive he 
said: 

“T would have accepted Moscow’s denial 
but for one thing. I have been Prime 
Minister, and they denied to me a similar 
transaction when I had positive proof in 
front of me. 

“Kamenev came here, and we found he 
was selling jewels which had been stolen out 
of their setting, and was giving the pro- 
ceeds to semirevolutionary organizations in 
this country. He passed on £75,000 to the 
directors of the Daily Herald. 

“That they admit. What the directors 
do say is that when they discovered where 
it came from they would have nothing to do 
with it. But what has become of that 
£75,000? 

“T sent for Kamenev and said, ‘This is 
not playing the game. You are here as an 
emissary from the government, and for an 
official emissary of the government to abuse 
his position by propagating revolution, dis- 
content, disaffection in the country where 
he is received, that is an abuse of hos- 
pitality.’ 

“Then Kameney said to me, ‘It really is 
not true. I know nothing about it.’ But 
while he was saying that I had in front of 
me at the moment the identical telegram 
that he had sent to Moscow stating, ‘I have 
disposed of jewels and given £75,000 to the 
Daily Herald.’ So when I hear of a denial 
from Moscow to a statement of this kind, I 
cannot accept it in the way I would accept 
it from any other country.” 

Turn to the Bolshevik propaganda 
against Britain in the East and you find 
that Moscow, having signally failed so far 
in the West, is now concentrating on an 
intensive effort to seduce the Orient. The 
first red gun was fired at the spectacular 
Congress of the Orient staged at Baku in 
the summer of 1920 to formulate a program 
for the relief of ‘“‘oppressed nationalities” 
and to foster Pan-Islamism. Zinoviev, as 
always, was the leading figure, and his as- 
sociates included Radek and Bela Kun. 

At this congress all Orientals, and es- 
pecially the populations of India, Egypt, 
Afghanistan, Mesopotamia, Turkestan and 
Persia, were asked to declare a holy war on 
England regardless of the measures adopted. 
This amiable suggestion is in line with the 
present Bolshevik policy to arouse Asia— 
the Turks are to be recruited if possible— 
and make that vast domain a soviet depend- 
ency. You find Bolshevik agents at work 
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The investigation made by the United 
Mine Workers showed that there were five 
objectives, as follows: 


“Seizure of all labor unions through a 
process of boring from within them, and 
utilizing them as a strategic instrument in 
fulfillment of their revolutionary designs 
upon organized and constitutional govern- 
ment. 

“Invasion of the United Mine Workers 
of America, with the ouster of its present 
officials and leaders and the substitution of 
a leadership of communists, that it may be 
used as an instrumentality for seizing the 
other labor unions of America, and for 
eventually taking possession of the country. 

‘A well-organized movement within the 
four railroad brotherhoods and sixteen 
railroad trade unions to amalgamate all 
railroad workers into one departmentalized 
industrial union, controlled by a single 
leader of communist principle and affilia- 
tion, and owing allegiance to the com- 
munist organization. 

“Seizure of the American Federation of 
Labor, with the ouster of its officials, and 
through such seizure gaining control of all 
its affiliated units and trade unions. 

“Conversion of all craft trade unions into 
single units of workers within an industry 
known as industrial unions, with co- 
ordination under a super-soviet union owing 
allegiance to and accepting the mandates of 
the Communist Internationale and its sub- 
sidiary, the Red Trade Union Interna- 
tionale, at Moscow.” 


That the communists have been on the 
labor job has been amply demonstrated. 
The first instance was the steel strike in 
1919; the second came in the switchmen’s 
strike in 1920; the third and fourth were 
the railroad and coal strikes in 1922. 

Up to the present time organized labor 
in the United States has successfully re- 
sisted these inroads. Whatever views one 
may have about the closed-shop movement, 
one thing is certain: Every loyal American 
stands for ashop closed against communism. 

The second and more iniquitous phase of 
communist penetration over here is the 
crusade to poison youth. 

Fostering this world corruption of youth 
is the Young Communist Internationale, 
which has branches in forty-five communi- 
ties in the United States, where they are 
known as Young Workers’ Leagues. They 
have their own organ, a daily newspaper 
called The Young Worker, which comes 
from the same press as The Daily Worker. 
In places like New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, the league has branches, in- 
cluding junior sections composed of school 
children, operating mainly in the foreign 
quarters. New York alone has fifteen of 
these subdivisions. 


Communism’s Targets in America 


These groups of the young communists 
are federated in a national league which 
holds regular conventions. At the 1923 
gathering resolutions were passed ‘“‘to make 
use of the children in the public schools.” 
Among the platforms adopted was a plank 
against all religious celebrations and another 
to organize children ‘‘against patriotic 
songs, pictures and literature.” 

The Young Workers’ League, like its 
parent, the Communist Internationale, has 
the manifesto habit. It expends a lot of 
ink and energy on denunciation. I have 
before meas I write a fulmination addressed 
“To all Young Workers, Soldiers and 
Sailors.”” It closes with this pleasant ex- 
hortation: 


“Young Workers! You have no interest 
in fighting in a capitalist army or navy. 
Join labor in its fight against the state 
militias and national guard! Fight against 
the Boy and Girl Scouts! Boycott the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps!”’ 

The young communists are making a 
special drive against the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., ‘the Y. M. H. A.—Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association—and the Boy 
and Girl Scouts. The Y. M. C. A. is de- 
nounced as “one of the most active enemies 
of the working-class youth throughout the 
world,”’ while the be-prepared motto of the 
Boy Scouts is construed to mean ‘‘Be pre- 
pared against a working-class uprising.” 

The junior sections of the Young 
Workers’ League are taught to foment se- 
dition in the public schools. In this they 
are not infrequently aided by their teachers. 
A Boston public-school instructor once 
said, “Give us one generation of small 
children to train to manhood and we will 


set up the Bolshevik form of soviet govern- 
ment.’’ Though such a notion is absurd, 
the big point to be emphasized in this 
juvenile movement is that it frustrates real 
Americanization and breeds discontent. 

Since the Communist Internationale re- 
spects neither color, caste nor creed in its 
ambition to upset the world, it follows that 
the negroes in the United States have not 
escaped proselytizing. Not only is there a 
Moscow-financed group seeking to estab- 
lish a colored proletariat, but one of its 
leaders was an American delegate to the 
last congress of the Comintern. Realizing 
his potentialities, the soviet leaders made 
much of him. His picture and glowing 
interviews with him were published broad- 
cast. AsIzvestia putit: ‘“‘Herepresents the 
first communist germ cells of the organized 
negroes of the United States who now enter 
the American Communist Party.” 


A Futile Campaign 


With the American negroes, as with all 
other victims of their subversion, the Bol- 
sheviks seek to capitalize antagonism and 
dissatisfaction. They bear down especially 
on race hatred in the South and point to 
sporadic lynchings as evidence of capital- 
istic conspiracy. Moscow can work no 
harm with our colored race. At best it can 
only provide free meal tickets and publicity 
for a favored few. 

The more you probe into Bolshevik ac- 
tivities among us the more you find that 
practically no important field has been 
overlooked. The Army, of course, has 
come in for its share of attempted pene- 
tration. The manifesto of the Presidium of 
the Russian Communist Party addressed 
on September eighth last to Communist 
parties everywhere, but particularly in 
America and England, which was repro- 
duced in the Daily Worker for American 
consumption, contained this advice: 


“Tt is necessary that the youth enter the 
capitalist armies with an inward deter- 
mination to direct their arms not against 
their brother proletarians but against their 
class enemy, the bourgeoisie. We must 
maintain a close connection with the bar- 
racks. We must see that the word of truth 
reaches every soldier. We must establish a 
revolutionary organization on an iron foun- 
dation from the most courageous and de- 
voted of the proletarian fighters. We must 
direct our attention to the military factories. 
In each of these there must be a strong 
militant nucleus, which will be capable at 
the decisive moment of carrying with them 
all the working masses. The bourgeoisie 
fear neither pacifist preaching nor the 
Social Democrat threat of a general strike. 
But the bourgeoisie tremble with hatred 
and fear at the news of formation of each 
little illegal nuclei on the railroads, in the 
military factories, and especially in the 
army and fleet. The bourgeoisie know that 
a small but strong nucleus in each regiment 
may play a decisive réle at the decisive 
moment.” 


This reference to ‘“‘illegal nuclei’’ dis- 
closes the favorite Bolshevik method of 
penetration, whether in armed forces, labor 
unions, secret societies or such organiza- 
tions asthe Y. M.C.A.andthe Y. W.C.A., 
which they have been trying to influence 
during the past year. The idea is to get 
three or four reds into the membership and 
then operate insidiously from within. 

Such is the red intrigue against world 
safety and sanity. You may wonder why 
these activities are permitted in the United 
States. There are two reasons. One is that 
we allow the agitator to interpret liberty as 
license. The other grows out of the in- 
adequacy of our statutory safeguards. Only 
an overt act can provoke prosecution. Con- 
spiracy, which includes propaganda, is not 
sufficient to bring the offender to book. 

In the last analysis, Bolshevik propa- 
ganda is stupid and futile. It thrives on 
the half-baked and flourishes amid the 
failures. The best antidote for the poison is 
the common sense of the average man and 
woman voter, and this was revealed in the 
last elections in America and England. 

One final conclusion of interest to every 
American: If we recognize Moscow as it 
thinks and acts today, we shall not enter 
into diplomatic relations with a sound and 
constructive government. On the contrary, 
we shall deal with an organized agency to 
incite revolt everywhere. It isa fact worth 
remembering. 

Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. The y 


next and last will be devoted to the future. 
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Atlanta Biltmor 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Traditional Hospitality 
Is Kept Ever Flowering. 
Flawless Bowman Service. Per- 
fect cuisine---extremely moderate 

prices. 
600 handsome outside rooms,with 
bath, single $3.50, $4 and $5; dou- 
ble $5.50, $6, $7 and $8. 

Write for illustrated booklet P. 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 
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Steady Positions-Substantial Income 
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Here’s YOUR chance to be your own 


boss—and make more money! 


High class, substantial New York firm 
—rated $750,000, wants good, sincere 
salesmen to sell suits and overcoats 
to men at $24.50! Latest N. Y. 


Styles, amazing values, deliveries 
prompt, satisfaction guaranteed. Big 
repeat business. You collect your 
commission when you make the sale. 
Customer pays balance direct to ae 
us. We supply complete selling 
outfit and selling helps that 
quickly put you in big- 

income class. Write today and 

be on the job in a week. Write 


S. Harrison Bros., 458 
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6,000 Hand-Picked Men 
Bonded Integrity 


Ree every so-called busi- 
ness miracle you will find an 
idea and an ideal. 

The Real Silk idea is to sell fine 
silk hosiery direct from our mills to 
the consumer at a saving. 

The Real Silk ideal is to render 
a genuine service. 

In only four years six thousand 
loyal, trustworthy men have rallied 
to the Real Silk idea and to the 
Real Silk ideal, as representatives of 
this great new enterprise. 

Like attracts like. Men of char- 
acter and purpose have always been 
drawn to every cause and every 
enterprise born of genuine service. 

Six thousand men, trained in a 
spirit of service, have been found 
worthy to wear the Real Silk but- 
ton. These six thousand men of 
bonded integrity are calling daily 
at American homes and offices with 
our message of service. 

These men have come to us 
from all walks of life—from the 
campuses of America’s universities 
and from the arena of successful 
American business. 

They are united by a single ideal 
—the Real Silk ideal—that of giv- 


Indian ap olis 
THERE IS A BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY - 


ing genuine service to the Ameri- 
can buying public. 

Real Silk prospers because these 
men prosper and these men prosper 
because the public benefits. 

None of these six thousand Real 
Silk representatives could adopt a 
higher standard for himself than 
that which we of Real Silk have 
adopted for ourselves. 

A Real Silk Representative’s 
loyalty to Real Silk means loyalty 
to himself —or he is not qualified to 
wear the Real Silk button, which 
has come to be looked upon as one 
of the best known badges of busi- 
ness integrity in America. 

That is why the six thousand 
men who have measured up to Real 
Silk standards are looked upon as 
business men of the highest order 
—trustworthy and sincere—and 
why they are admitted so willingly 
into American homes and places of 
business. 

Consider this our personal en- 
dorsement of the Real Silk Repre- 
sentative, who calls on you. 

If you have not yet met him, con- 
sider this a personal introduction 
to him when he calls. 


M.-O, Kobe 


Vice-President and Gen. Sales Manager 
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The servant disappeared into the living 
room and Winterslip followed. Somewhat 
puzzled, Miss Minerva sat for a moment, 
then rose and pushed aside the curtain. 

“Are you sailing, Dan?”’ she asked. 

He was seated at his desk, writing hur- 
riedly. 

“No, no, just a note. 
on that boat.” 

There was an air of suppressed excite- 
ment about him. Miss Minerva stepped 
over the threshold into the living room. In 
another moment Haku appeared with an 
announcement that was unnecessary, for 
the engine of an automobile was humming 
in the drive. Dan Winterslip took his hat 
from the Jap. 

‘“Make yourself at home, Minerva. I’ll 
be back shortly,”’ he cried, and rushed out. 

Some business matter, no doubt. Miss 
Minerva strolled aimlessly about the big 
airy room, pausing finally before the por- 
trait of Jedediah Winterslip, the father of 
Dan and Amos, and her uncle. Dan had 
had it painted from a photograph after the 
old man’s death; it was the work of an 
artist whose forte was reputed to be land- 
scapes. Oh, it must assuredly have been 
landscapes, Miss Minerva thought. But 
even so, there was no mistaking the power 
and personality of this New Englander who 
had set up in Honolulu as a whaler. The 
only time she had seen him, in the 80’s, he 
had been broken and old, mourning his lost 
fortune, which had gone with his ships in an 
Arctic disaster a short time before. 

Well, Dan had brought the family back, 
Miss’ Minerva reflected; won again that 
lost fortune and much more. There were 
queer rumors about his methods, but so 
there were about the methods of Bostoni- 
ans who had never strayed from home. A 
charming fellow, whatever his past. Miss 
Minerva sat down at the grand piano and 
played a few old, familiar bars—The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube. Her thoughts went 
back to the 80’s. 

Dan Winterslip was thinking of the 80’s, 
too, as his car sped townward along Kala- 
kaua Avenue. But it was the present that 
concerned him when they reached the dock 
and he ran, panting a little, through a dim 
pier shed toward the gangplank of the 
President Tyler. He had no time to spare; 
the ship was on the point of sailing. Since 
it was a through boat from the Orient, it 
left without the ceremonies that attend the 
departure of a liner plying only between 
Honolulu and the mainland. Even so, there 
were cries of “‘Aloha,’”’ some hearty and 
some tremulous; most of the travelers were 
bedecked with leis, and a confused little 
crowd milled about the foot of the plank. 

Dan Winterslip pushed his way forward 
and ran up the sharp incline. As he reached 
the deck he éncountered an old acquaint- 
ance, Hepworth, the second officer. 

““You’re the man I’m looking for,’’ he 
cried. 

“How are you, sir,’”’ Hepworth said. ‘I 
didn’t see your name on the list.” 

“No, I’m not sailing. I’m here to ask a 
favor.” 

“Glad to oblige, Mr. Winterslip.”’ 

Winterslip thrust a letter into his hand. 

“You know my cousin Roger in Frisco. 
Please give him that—him and no one 
else—as soon after you land as you possibly 
can. I’m too late for the mail, and I prefer 
this way anyhow. I’ll be mighty grateful.” 

‘“Don’t mention it. You’ve been very 
kind to me and I'll be only too happy. I’m 
afraid you’ll have to go ashore, sir. Just a 
minute, there!” 

He took Winterslip’s arm and gently 
urged him back onto the plank. The in- 
stant Dan’s feet touched the pier the plank 
was drawn up behind him. For a moment he 
stood, held by the fascination an islander 
always feels at sight of a ship outward 
bound. Then he turned and walked slowly 
through the pier shed. Ahead of him he 
caught a glimpse of a slender lithe figure, 
which he recognized at once as that of Dick 
Kaohla, the grandson of Kamaikui. He 
quickened his pace and joined the boy. 

“Hello, Dick,’ he said. 

“Hello.” The brown face was sullen, un- 
friendly. 

_ “You haven’t been to see me for a long 
time,” Dan Winterslip said. “Everything 
all right?” 

_ “Sure,” replied Kaohla. “Sure it’s all 
right.’”’ They reached the street and the 
boy turned quickly away. “Good night,” 
he muttered. 
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Dan Winterslip stood for a moment, 
thoughtfully looking after him. Then he 
got into the car. 

“No hurry: now,” he remarked to the 
chauffeur. 

When he reappeared in his living room 
Miss Minerva glanced up from the book she 
was reading. 

““Were you in time, Dan?” she asked. 

“Just made it,’’ he told her. 

““Good!”’ she said, rising. ‘“I’ll take my 
book and go upstairs. Pleasant dreams.” 

He waited until she reached the door be- 
fore he spoke. 

“Ah, Minerva, don’t trouble to write 
your nephew about stopping here.”’ 

“No, Dan?” she said, puzzled again. 

“No; I’ve attended to the invitation 
myself. Good night.” 

“Oh, good night,’”’ she answered, and 
left him. 

Alone in the great room, he paced rest- 
lessly back and forth over the polished floor. 
In a moment he went out onto the lanai 
and found the newspaper he had been read- 
ing earlier in the evening. He brought it 
back to the living room and tried to finish 
it, but something seemed to trouble him. 
His eyes kept straying, straying. With a 
sharp exclamation he tore one corner from 
the shipping page, savagely ripped the frag- 
ment to bits. 

Again he got up and wandered about. He 
had intended paying a call down the beach, 
but that quiet presence in the room above— 
Boston in its more tolerant guise, but 
Boston still—gave him pause. He returned 
to the lanai. There, under a mosquito net- 
ting, was the cot where he preferred to 
sleep; his dressing room was near at hand. 
However, it was too early for bed. He 
stepped through the door onto the beach. 
Unmistakable, the soft, treacherous breath 
of the kona fanned his cheek—the sick 


wind that would pile the breakers high | 


along the coast and blight temporarily this 
island paradise. There was no moon, the 


. stars that usually seemed so friendly and so 
» close were now obscured. The black water 


rolled in like a threat. He stood staring out 
into the dark—out there to the crossroads 
where paths always crossed again. If you 
gave them time—if you only gave them 
time 

As he turned back, his eyes went to the 
algaroba tree beyond the wire, and he saw 
the yellow flare of a match. His brother 
Amos. He had a sudden friendly feeling 
for Amos; he wanted to go over and talk 
to him, talk of the far days when they 
played together on this beach. No use, he 
knew. He sighed, and the screen door of 
the lanai banged behind him—the screen 
door without a lock, in a land where locks 
are few. 

Tired, he sat in the dark to think. His 
face was turned toward the curtain of bam- 
boo between him and the living room. On 
that curtain a shadow appeared, was mo- 
tionless a second, then vanished. He 
caught his breath—again the shadow. 

““Who’s there?”’ he called. 

A huge brown arm was thrust through 
the bamboo. ._ A friendly brown face was 
framed there. 

“Your fruit I put on the table,” said 
Kamaikui. “TI go to bed now.” 

“Of course, go ahead. Good night.” 

The woman withdrew. 

Dan Winterslip was furious with himself. 
What wasthe matter withhimanyhow? He 
who had fought his way through unspeak- 
epee terrors in the early days—nervous—on 
edge 

“Getting old,’ he muttered. “No, by 
heaven, it’s the kona! That’s it—the 
kona. I’ll be all right when the trades 
blow again.” 

When the trades blew again! He won- 
dered. Here at the crossroads one could 
not be sure. 
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4 bee QUINCY WINTERSLIP walked 
aboard the ferry at Oakland, feeling 
rather limp and weary. For nearly six 
days he had been marooned on sleepers— 


~ his pause at Chicago had been but a flitting 
. from one train to another—and he was fed 


up. Seeing America first—that was what 
he had been doing.. And what an appalling 
lot of it there was! 

He felt that for an eternity he had been 
staring at endless plains, dotted here and 
there by unesthetic houses, the inmates of 
which had unquestionably never heard a 
symphony concert. 


Ahead of him ambled a porter, bearing 
his two suitcases, his golf clubs and his hat- 
box. One of the man’s hands was gone— 
chewed off, no doubt in some amiable fron- 
tier scuffle. In its place he wore a steel 
hook. Well, no one could question the 
value of a steel hook to a man in the por- 
ter’s profession. But how quaint—and 
Western! 

The boy indicated a spot by the rail on 
the forward deck, and the porter began to 
unload. Carefully selecting the man’s 
good hand, John Quincy dropped into it a 
tip so generous as to result in a touching of 
hook to cap in a weird salute. The object 
of this attention sank down amid his elab- 
orate trappings, removed the straw hat 
from his perspiring head and tried to figure 
out just what had happened to him. 

Three thousand miles from Beacon Street 
and more than two thousand miles still to 
go! Why, he inquired sourly of his usually 
pleasant self, had he ever agreed to make 
this absurd expedition into heathen coun- 
try? Here it was late June, Boston was at 
its best. Tennis at Longwood, long mild 
evenings in a single shell on the Charles, 
week-ends and golf with Agatha Parker at 
Magnolia. And if one must travel, there 
was Paris. He hadn’t seen Paris in two 
years and had been rather planning a quick 
run over, when his mother had put this 
preposterous notion into his head. 

Preposterous—it was all of that. Trav- 
eling five thousand miles just as a gentle 
hint to Aunt Minerva to return to her 
calm, well-ordered life behind purple win- 
dowpanes on Beacon Street! And was 
there any chance that his strong-minded 
relative would take the hint? Not one in-a 
thousand! 
to do as she pleased. He had an uncom- 
fortable, shocked recollection of one occa- 
sion when she had said she would do as she 
damn well pleased. : 

John Quincy wished he was back.- He 
wished he was crossing Boston Common to 
his office on State Street, there to put out a 
new issue of bonds. 
member of the firm—that was an honor 
accorded only to Winterslips who were 
bald and a little stooped—but his heart was 
in his work. He put out a bond issue with 
loving apprehension, waiting for the verdict 
as a playwright waits behind the scenes on 
first night. Would those First Mortgage 
6’s go over big, or would they flop at his 
feet? 

The hoarse boom of a ferry whistle re- 
called John Quincy to his present unbe- 


lievable location on the map. The boat’ 


began to move. He was dimly conscious of 
a young person of feminine gender who 
came and sat at his side. Away from the 
slip and out into the harbor the ferry car- 
ried John Quincy, and he suddenly sat up 
and took notice, for he was never blind to 
beauty, no matter where he encountered 
it, and he was encountering beauty now. 

The morning air was keen and dry and 
bright. Spread out before him was that 
harbor which is like a tired navigator’s 
dream come true. They passed Goat Is- 
land, and he heard the faint echo of a bugle; 
he saw Tamalpais lifting its proud head 
toward the sparkling sky; he turned, and 
there was San Francisco scattered blithely 
over its many hills. 

The ferry plowed on, and John Quincy 
sat very still. A forest of masts and steam 
funnels; here was the water front that had 
supplied the atmosphere for those roman- 
tic tales that held him spellbound when he 
was a boy at school—a quiet young Winter- 
slip whom the gypsy strain had missed. 
Now he could distinguish a bark from Ant- 
werp, a great liner from the Orient, a five- 
masted schooner that was reminiscent of 
those supposedly forgotten stories. Ships 
from the Treaty Ports, ships from coconut 
islands in southern seas. A picture as in- 
triguing and colorful as a back drop in a 
theater, but far more real. Suddenly John 
Quincy stood up. A puzzled look had come 
into his calm gray eyes. 

“I—I don’t understand,’’ he murmured. 

He was startled by the sound of his own 
voice. He hadn’t intended to speak aloud. 
In order not to appear too utterly silly, he 
looked around for someone to whom he 
might pretend he had addressed that re- 
mark. There was no one about—except the 
young person who-was obviously feminine 
and therefore not to be informally accosted. 
_ John Quincy looked down at her. Span- 
ish or something like that, blue-black hair, 


dark eyes that’ were alig ht 


Aunt Minerva was accustomed ~ 


He was not yet a- 


‘she told him.. “Choice sou 


amusement she was striving { 
cate oval face tanned a dee 
looked again at the harbo 
about the boat, and beauty 
better than traveling on traj! 
The girl looked up at J 
saw a big broad-shoulderer 
with a face as innocent as a ch 
friendliness, she decided ings 
not be misunderstood. 
ml a your pardon,” 


“ce 


before.” “ 

She looked perplexed. 

“Lots of people have,’’ shi 

“But—you see— I mean 
been here before.” 

She moved away from 

“Lots of people haven’t.” 
that too. 

John Quincy took a deep |}; 
was this discussion he had ; 
how? He had a quick impulse 
gallantly and walk away, lett 
matter drop. But no, he ca 
that sees things through. 

“T’m from Boston,”’ he gail 

“Oh,” said the girl. Th 
everything. 

“And what I’m trying to 
although, of course, there’s n 
I should have dragged you in 

“None whatever,” she s| 

oon ie + 

“Until a few days ago Iw; 
of New York; never in my W 
understand. Been about Ne 
bit, and abroad a few .tim 
West : <a) 
“T know. It didn’t interest 
“T wouldn’t say that, ae 
Quincy with careful politene 
was such a lot of it, explorin 
hopeless undertaking. And th 
thought I ought to go, you see, 
rode on trains and was—you'll 
a bit bored. Now I come int 
I look around me, and I get th 
ing. I feel that I’ve been hen 

The girl’s face was sympatl 

“‘Other people have had that 


“= 


You’ve been a long time comit 
home at last.’’ She held out 
hand. ‘‘Welcome to your cit 
John Quincy solemnly shoo 
“Oh, no,” he corrected ge 
ton’s my city. I belong ther 
But this—this is familiar.” 
northward at the low hills s) 
Valley of the Moon, then } 
Francisco. ‘‘Yes, I seem to 
my way about here once. 
isn tabi” 7 | 
“Perhaps some of your an¢ 
“That’s true. My grandfat! 
here when he was a young 
home again, but his brothers 
the son of one of them I’m gol 
Honolulu.” * 
“Oh, you’re going on to Ht 
“Tomorrow morning, on tl 
Tyler. Have you ever been th 
“Ye-es.”” Her dark eyes ¥ 
“See, there are the docks—tha 
East begins—the real East: 
graph Hill”—she pointed; no 
ton ever points, but she was s0 
Quincy overlooked it—“and 
and the Fairmount on Nob H 
“Life must be full of ups ant 
ventured lightly. “Tell me 4 
lulu. Sort of a wild place, } 
laughed. 
“Tl let you discover for } 
wild it is,” she told him. —#} 
the leading families came ¢ 
your beloved. New. England. 
with a touch of sun,’ my fathe 
He’s clever, my father,” she 2 
odd childish tone that was W1 
the same time challenging. _ 
“Tm sure of it,” said John Q 
ily. They were approaching 
Building and other passengé 
about them. “I’d help you wi 
case of yours, but I’ve got all t 
we could find a porter 
(Continued on Pa 
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vice the speed of the average railway train for 500 miles? 


you imagine the kind of material in such a car and the extraor- 
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ry character of design and construction necessary to withstand this 
nP 
SUCH A CAR HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 


years, “Cliff” Durant, the well known racing pilot, son of W. C. 


ant, has been devoting his time and risking his life for the avowed = 
ose of adding to the Durant controlled group a car of unusual Ny 
lity and merit. = 
{OTOR DESIGN BY MILLER BUILT BY LOCOMOBILE Si 

: : = 
r-motored racing cars, designed and The success of these two men in combin- 4 
by Harry A. Miller of Los Angeles, ing the most desirable qualities of a racing = 
have achieved sweeping victories on car in a substantial automobile for every = 
ie speedways of the country for the day service is further enhanced by the high = 
three years. The motor he has de- character of craftsmanship and precision al 
d for the Junior Eight is a straight which is assured by the manufacturer of =4N 
ight-cylinder motor, embodying all this new car in the shops of the Loco- 
> features which have given to Miller- |. mobile Company of America—builders of 
» motors a world wide reputation. the world’s finest motor cars. 
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TEMPLE 


University 


School of Commerce 


Get a thorough technical education, backed by a 
B. S. C. degree, in 344 years, by attending morning 


sessions. Hundreds of students attend classes morn- 
ings, work afternoons, and study evenings. This com- 
bination of work and study develops capable busi- 
ness leaders—as proved by 40 years’ experience at 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY. 


THE DEGREE COURSES ARE: 

Accounting Administration, 

Business Administration, 

Secretarial Administration. 

Foreign Trade. 

Journalism. 

Realty. 

The Freshman and Sophomore years of any 
one of the above courses entitles the stu- 
dent to Certificatewithout degree. If No. 
7 is checked the two-year courses will be 
described. Most of the technical subjects 
are given the first two years. 

8. Fifty-five intensive training courses also are 
given covering every phase of commerce 
and trade. 

9. Summer session begins July 6. 


NOM PARE 


The other schools are Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Teachers College, School of 
Nursing (three hospitals)—information about which will be sent 
upon request, 

Annual enrollment of School of Commerce—3,500 
students. Faculty of 118. The students are divided 
into groups of forty to insure careful supervision. 
To earn the degree in 344 years, it is necessary to 
attend two summer sessions. 

Two gymnasiums, a swimming 
pool and a twelve-acre Athletic 
Field provide ample opportunity 
for recreation. Only those who ap- 
ply early can hope for admittance 
in Fall semester. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Please send me information, free of obliga- 
tion, concerning course No.- 


Name. 


State. _City or Town 


Street Address. 
I shall not need a part-time position. (Cross out “ Not" 
if work is needed.) 


Do you know exactly where to find 
last month’s coal bill, the rent re- 
ceipt, that receipted bill you were 
asked to pay the second time? Is 
your unanswered correspondence 
right where you can find a wanted 
letter? Put an end to the clutter of 
household receipts, bills and cor- 
respondence. Send for the Acco 


HOME FILING OUTFIT 


Consisting of 2 ever-lasting Pressboard Folders, Punch and 
6 extra Fasteners. Papers are secured by Fasteners and 
permanently bound in the Folder, a safe-guard against 
loss. The Acco Home Filing Outfit is an absolute neces- 
sity in every well regulated household. Saves time, trouble 
and worry. 


SEND NO MONEY a | 


Pay Postman when delivered 


(Cut out and mail) 
(SORES CTSA TCC CC RRR ER EKR CETTE TREES HEPC RRO ee eee 


American Clip Co. a nae BOR 

5 enclose $1. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 0 Send Parcel Post Collect 
Please send me the complete Acco Home Filing Outfit 
with directions for use. 


Name 
Address. 


plus 
postage 
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The Bag of a Thousand Uses. 


An ideal bag for traveling men, or 


short overnight trips. Ample room 
for papers, clothing and samples. 
Light and sturdy, with or without 
adjustable pockets. 
The Perfect Sample Case 

Made of genuine 5 oz. sole leather. 
Colors — Brown — Black 
Dimensions Price 
16" long] 1" high 6" wide 17.50 
1g" “ 32" 7" “ 18.50 
ONS eS a9. 00 
If your leather goods dealer, 
your department or station- 
ery store cannot supply you, 
write to us direct. 
Max Damm Company, Inc. 
347 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory—Newark, N. J. 


Syracuse, N. Y. New $7,000,000 
Hotel. 600 rooms—all outside, 
with bath, servidor, circulating ‘ice 
water. Rates $3.00 up. Sample 
Rooms $4.50 to $8.00. 


R.P. BRAINARD, Managing Director 


Syracuse 
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“Don’t bother,’ she answered. ‘I can 
manage very well.’”’ She was staring down 
at John Quincy’s hatbox. ‘“‘I—I suppose 
there’s a silk hat in there?”’ she inquired. 

“Naturally,” replied John Quincy. 

She, laughed—a rich, deep-throated 
laugh: John Quincy stiffened slightly. 

“Oh, forgive me,” she cried. “‘But 
silk hat in Hawaii!” 

John Quincy stood erect. The girl had 
laughed at a Winterslip. He filled his lungs 
with the air sweeping in from the open 
spaces, the broad open spaces where men 
are men. A weird, reckless feeling came 
over him. He stooped, picked up the hat- 
box and tossed it calmly over the rail. It 
bobbed indignantly away. The crowd 
closed in, not wishing to miss any further 
exhibition of madness. 

“That’s that,’’ said John Quincy quietly. 

“Oh,” gasped the girl, “‘you shouldn’t 
have done it!” 

And, indeed, he shouldn’t. The box was 
an expensive one, the gift of his admiring 
mother at Christmas. And the topper in- 
side, worn in the gloaming along the water 
side of Beacon Street, had been known to 
add a touch of distinction even to that dis- 
tinguished scene. 

“Why not?” asked John Quincy. ‘‘The 
confounded thing’s been a nuisance ever 
since I left home. And besides, we do look 
ridiculous at times, don’t we—we East- 
erners? A silk hat in the tropics! I might 
have been mistaken for a missionary.’”’ He 
began to gather up his luggage. ‘‘Shan’t 
need a porter any more,” he announced 
gayly. “I say, it was awfully kind of you, 
letting me talk to you like that.” 

“Tt was fun,” she told him. “TI hope 
you’re going to like us out here. We’re so 
eager to be liked, you know. It’s almost 
pathetic.” 

“Well,” smiled John Quincy, “I’ve met 
only one Californian to date. But ——” 

“Ves? ” 

“So far, so good!” 

“Oh, thank you.” She moved away. 

“Please, just a moment,” called John 
Quincy. ‘I hope—I mean—I wish i 

But the crowd surged between them. He 
saw her dark eyes smiling at him, and then, 
wg say as the hat, she drifted from his 
sight. 


a 
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FEW moments later John Quincy 

stepped ashore in San Francisco. He 
had taken not more than three steps across 
the floor of the Ferry Building when a 
dapper Japanese chauffeur pushed through 
the crowd and, singling out the Easterner 
with what seemed uncanny perspicacity, 
took complete charge of him. 

Roger Winterslip, the Jap announced, 
was too busy to meet ferries, but had sent 
word that the boy was to go up to the 
house, and after establishing himself com- 
fortably there, join his host for lunch down- 
town. 

Gratified to feel solid ground once more 
beneath his feet, John Quincy followed the 
chauffeur to the street. San Francisco glit- 
tered under the morning sun. 

“T always thought this was a foggy 
town,” John Quincy said. 

The Jap grinned. 

“Maybe fog come, maybe it do not. 
Just now one time maybe it do not. 
Please.’’ He held open the car door. 

Through bright streets where life ap- 
peared to flow with a pleasant rhythm, 
they bowled along. Beside the curbs stood 
the colorful carts of the flower venders, un- 
necessarily painting the lily of existence. 
Weary traveler though he was, John Quincy 
took in with every breath a fresh supply 
of energy. New ambitions stirred within 
him; bigger, better bond issues than ever 
before seemed ridiculously easy of attain- 
ment. 

Roger Winterslip had not been among 
those lured to suburban life down the pen- 
insula; he resided in bachelor solitude on 
Nob Hill. It was an ancient, battered house, 
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viewed from without; but within, John 
Quincy found, were all known comforts. 
A bent old Chinaman showed him his room 
and his heart leaped up when he beheld, at 
last, a veritable bath. 

At one o’clock he sought out the office 
where his relative carried on, with con- 
spicuous success, his business as an engi- 
neer and builder. Roger proved a short, 
florid man in his late fifties. 

“Hello, son,’ he cried cordially. “‘ How’s 
Boston?” 

“Hiveryone is quite well,” said John 
Quincy. “‘ You’re being extremely kind ——”’ 

“Nonsense! It’s a pleasure to see you. 
Come along.” 

He took John Quincy to a famous club 
for lunch. In the grill he pointed out sev- 
eral well-known writers. The boy was not 
unduly impressed, for Longfellow, Whittier 
and Lowell were not among them. Never- 
theless, it was a pleasant place, the service 
perfect, the food of an excellence rare on 
the codfish coast. 

“And what,’ asked Roger presently, 
“do you think of San Francisco?” 

“T like it,”” John Quincy said simply. 

“No! Do you really mean that?” Roger 
beamed. ‘‘ Well, it’s the sort of place that 
ought to appeal to a New Englander. It’s 
had a history, brief, but believe me, my 
boy, one crowded hour of glorious life. It’s 
sophisticated, knowing, subtle. Contrast 
it with other cities. For instance, take Los 
Angeles us 

He was off on a favorite topic and he 
talked well. 

“Writers,” he said at last, “‘are forever 
comparing cities to women. San Francisco 
is the woman you don’t tell the folks at 
home an awful lot about. Not that she 
wasn’t perfectly proper—I don’t mean 
that—but her stockings were just a little 
thinner and her laugh a little gayer—people 
might misunderstand. Besides, the memory 
is too precious to talk about. Hello!”’ 

A tall, lean, handsome Englishman was 
crossing the grill on his way out. 

“Cope! Cope, my dear fellow!” Roger 
sped after him and dragged him back. 
“T knew you at once,” he was saying, 
“though it must be more than forty years 
since I last saw you.” 

The Britisher dropped into a chair. He 
smiled a wry smile. 

“My dear old chap,’ he said. ‘Not so 
literal, if you don’t mind.” 

“Rot!” protested Roger. ‘What do 
years matter? This is a young cousin of 
mine, John Quincey Winterslip, of Boston. 
Ah—er—just what is your title now?” 

“Captain. I’m in the Admiralty.” 

“Really? Captain Arthur Temple Cope, 
John Quincy.” Roger turned to the Eng- 
lishman. ‘‘ You were a midshipman, I be- 
lieve, when we met in Honolulu. I was 
talking to Dan about you not a year ago.” 

An expression of intense dislike crossed 
the captain’s face. 

“Ah, yes, Dan,” he said. “Alive and 
prospering, I presume?’”’ 

“Oh, yes,” answered Roger. 

“Tsn’t it damnable,” remarked Cope, 
“how the wicked thrive?” 

An uncomfortable silence fell. John 
Quincy was familiar with the frankness of 
Englishmen, but he was none the less an- 
noyed by this open display of hostility 
toward his prospective host. After all, 
Dan’s last name was Winterslip. 

“ Ah—er—have a cigarette,” 
Roger. 

“Thank you, have one of mine,” said 
Cope, taking out a silver case. “‘ Virginia 
tobacco, though they are put up in Picca- 
dilly. No? And you, sir?’”’ He held the case 
before John Quincy, who refused a bit 
stiffly. The captain nonchalantly lighted 
up. “I beg your pardon—what I said about 
your cousin,” he began. ‘But really, you 
know us 

“No matter,” said Roger cordially. 
“Tell me what you’re doing here.”’ 

“On my way to Hawaii,” explained 
the captain. ‘‘Sailing at three today on the 
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Australian boat. A bit of 
Admiralty. From HonoluluI q 
the Fanning group—a little flo, 
that belongs to us,” he added 
paternal air. hy. 

“A possible coaling static 
Roger. a 

“My dear fellow, the pregis 
my mission is, of course, a secre 
Cope looked suddenly at Jo 
“By the way, I once knew a ye; 
girl from Boston. A relative , 
doubt.” 

“A—a girl?” repeated Jo) 
puzzled. 

“Minerva Winterslip.” 

“Why,” said John Quine 
“you mean my Aunt Minerya! 

The captain smiled. ‘ 

“She was no one’s aunt int 
he said. “ Nothing auntish abo 
that was in Honolulu in the. 
put in there on the old woode 
the poor unlucky ship was lip 
crippled from Samoa. Your at 
iting at that port. There were d 
palace, swimming parties —— 
be young again!” 

“Minerva’s in Honolulu n 
told him. 

“No, really?” 

“Yes; she’s stopping with D 

“With Dan?” The captair 
for a moment. ‘Her husband - 

“Minerva never married,” 
plained. 4 

“ Amazing,”’ said the captain 
ring of smoke toward the pan 
“The more shame to the men 
My time is hardly my own, but 
to look in on her,” He rose. ‘ 
bit of luck, meeting you agair 
I’m due aboard the boat very s] 
understand, of course.’”’ He bo 
both and departed. : 

“Fine fellow,’’ Roger said, s 
him. ‘Frank and British, but 
chap.” 

“T wasn’t especially plea: 
Quincy admitted, ‘‘by the way 
Cousin Dan.” 

Roger laughed. 

“Better get used to it,” | 
“Dan is not passionately bel 
climbed high, you know, and he 
down a few on his way up. E 
he wants you to do an errand f 
in San Francisco.” 

“Me!’’ cried John Quincy. “/ 

“Yes; you ought to feel flat 
doesn’t trust everybody. He 
something that must wait until 

“Until dark?’ repeated t 
young man from Boston. 

“Precisely. In the meantim 
to show you about town.” 

““But—you’re busy. I could 
taking you away " 

Roger laid his hand on Jol 
shoulder. 

“My boy, no Westerner is ey 
to show a man from the East ab 
I’ve been looking forward to thi 
weeks; and since you insist or 
morrow at ten, we must make | 
our time.” | 

Roger proved an adept at 
most of one’s time in San Fran: 
an exhilarating afternoon of m 
the town and the surrounding 
brought John Quincy back tot 
six, urging him to dress quickly 
of which he apparently had ¢ 

The boy’s.trunk was waitin(| 
his room, and as he put on a dil! 
endured a pang or two of lon) 
silk hat floating somewhere ¢ 
waters of the bay. But his eag’ 
host wore a smart fedora witl! 
clothes, and John Quincy knew! 
not disgraced Boston after all. 

“Little place I want you 4 
explained as they sat down at 
restaurant that was outwardly! 

(Continued on Page 1 
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| all over the world, in three sizes. 
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same you brush. It is not just any brush Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

ae small enough to get into the mouth. Do you brush your gums when 
has a curved surface that fits the shape of you brush your teeth? You 
t jaw. It has saw-tooth bristle-tufts that should. See how the center row 
a1 in between teeth. It has a large end tuft of bristles on every Pro-phy-lac- 
ahelps clean the backs of front teeth and the _ tic Brush is sunk below the level 
5 of hard-to-get-at molars. This brush is _ of the two outer rows. That is to 


¢Pro-phy-lac-tic. give your gums the correct and 
jo you know what makes your teeth de- mild massage they need. Brush 
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dh They collect upon your teeth. They a hard and firm appearance, with 

ete lactic acid. This destroys the enamel. a light, coral-pink color which 

important thing is to keep germs off — shows that they are healthy. Healthy gums 
- teeth—to remove the clinging coat of _ mean healthier teeth. Science designed the 
vn which holds the germs fast against | Pro-phy-lac-tic to keep gums healthy. 

Ma. That requires a brush scientifically Your Pro-phy-lac-tic is designed to save 
> zned with a saw-tooth arrangement of time. At one stroke of the brush the saw- 
tles. It requires a brush with a large end _ tooth bristles reach into crevices, while the 
| that can reach the backs of back teeth. large end tuft cleans the back teeth. 
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to one lucky 
reader of this 
advertisement 
—tooth brushes 
for the rest of 
his or her life. 


N EVER DECAY s 


You can see that the mouths of this 
man and woman are not as wide as their 
jaws. The tooth brush has to curve 
around the jaw or it won’t reach their 
back teeth. See how the curved handle 
and the curved bristle-surface help. 


The saw-tooth, cone-shaped bris- 
tles of the Pro-phy-lacttic clean be- 
tween teeth, while the large end tuft 
reaches and cleans the backs of the 
back teeth as shown in the diagrams. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader who helps us with a new 
free : headline for this advertisement. The present headline is 
“There isn’t a part of a tooth this brush can’t reach.” 
After reading the text can you supply a new headline? We offer to the 
writer of the best one submitted four free Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for 
life. In case of a tie the same prize will be given to each. Your chance is 
as good as anyone’s. Mail the coupon or write a letter. The winning 
headline will be selected by the George Batten Company, Inc., Adver- 
tising Agents. This offer expires on Feb. 21, 1925. 
Pro-puy-Lac-tic Brusu Co., Florence, Mass. Dep't. 1-D1 
Successors to Florence Mfg. Co. 
Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new headline for the 
advertisement from which this coupon was clipped: 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
note. ‘“‘Afterwards we’ll look in on that 
musical show at the Columbia.” 

The restaurant more than justified 
Roger’s hopes of it. John Quincy began to 
glow with a warm, friendly feeling for all 
the world, particularly this city by the 
Western gate. He did not think of himself 
as a stranger here. He wasn’t a stranger, 
anyhow. The sensation he had first expe- 
rienced in the harbor returned to him. He 
had been here before; he was treading old 
familiar ground; in far forgotten happy 
times he had known the life of this city’s 
streets. Strange, but true. He spoke to 
Roger about it. Roger smiled. 

“A Winterslip, after all,” hesaid. “And 
they told me you were just a sort of—of 
Puritan survival. My father used to know 
that sensation you speak of, only he felt it 
whenever he entered a new town. Might 
be something in reincarnation, after all.’ 

“Nonsense!”’ said John Quincy. 

“Probably. Just the blood of the roam- 
ing Winterslips in your veins.’”’ He leaned 
across the table. ‘‘How would you like to 
come to San Francisco to live?” 

“Wha-what?” asked John 
startled. 

“T’m getting along in years, and I’m all 
alone. Lots of financial details in my 
office—take you in there and let you look 
after them—make it worth your while.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said John Quincy 
firmly. ‘“‘I belong back East. Besides, I 
could never persuade Agatha to come out 
here.” 

“Agatha who?” 

“Agatha Parker, the girl I’m engaged 
to—in a way. Been sort of understood be- 
tween us for several years. No,” he added, 
“T guess I’d better stay where I belong.” 

Roger Winterslip looked his disappoint- 
ment. 

“Probably had,” he admitted. ‘I fancy 
no girl with that name would follow you 
here. Though a girl worth having will fol- 
low her man anywhere—but no matter.” 
He studied John Quincy keenly for a mo- 
ment. “I must have been wrong about 
you, anyhow.” 

John Quincy felt a sudden resentment. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” he 
inquired. 

“Tn the old days,” Roger said, “‘Winter- 
slips were the stuff of which pioneers are 
made. They didn’t cling to the apron 
strings of civilization. They got up some 
fine morning and nonchalantly strolled off 
beyond the horizon. They lived—but 
there, you’re of another generation. You 
can’t understand.” 

“Why can’t I?” demanded John Quincy. 

“Because the same old rut has evidently 
been good enough for you. You’ve never 
known a thrill. Or have you? Have you 
ever forgot to go to bed because of some 
utterly silly reason—because, for example, 
you were young and the moon was shining 
on a beach lapped by southern seas? Have 
you ever lied like a gentleman to protect a 
woman not worth the trouble? Ever made 
love to the wrong girl?” 

“Of course not,” said John Quincy stiffly. 

“Ever run for your life through crooked 
streets in the rowdy quarter of a strange 
town? Ever fought with a ship’s officer— 
the old-fashioned kind, with fists like flying 
hams? Ever gone out ona man hunt, and 
when you got your quarry cornered, leaped 
upon him with no weapon but your bare 
hands? Have you ever ——” 

“The type of person you describe,” John 
Quincy cut in, “is hardly admirable.” 

“Probably not,’ Roger agreed. “And 
yet those are incidents from my own past, 
my boy.’”’ He regarded John Quincy sadly. 
“Yes, I must have been wrong about you. 
A Puritan survival, after all.” 

John Quincey deigned no reply. There 
was an odd light in the older man’s eyes. 
Was Roger secretly laughing at him? He 
appeared to be, and the boy resented it. 
But he forgot to be resentful at the revue, 
which proved to be witty and gay, and 
Roger and he emerged from the theater at 
eleven the best of friends again. As they 
stepped into Roger’s car the older man 
3A the chauffeur an address on Russian 

ill. 

“Dan’s San Francisco house,’”’ he ex- 
plained as he climbed in after John Quincy. 
“He comes over about two months each 
year and keeps a place here. Got more 
. money than I have.” 

Dan’s San Francisco house? 

“Oh,” said John Quincy, “the errand 
you mentioned?’ Roger nodded. 

“Yes.” He snapped ona light in the top 
of the limousine and took an envelope from 


Quincy, 
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his pocket. ‘‘ Read this letter. It was de- 
livered to me two days ago by the second 
officer of the President Tyler.” 

John Quincey removed a sheet of note 
paper from the envelope. The message ap- 
ete to be rather hastily scrawled. He 
read: 


“Dear Roger: You can do me a great 
service—you and that discreet lad from 
Boston who is to stop over with you on his 
way out here. First of all, give John Quincy 
my regards and tell him that he must make 
my house his home while he is in theislands. 
I'll be delighted to have him. 

“About the errand. You have a key to 
my house on Russian Hill. Go up there— 
better go at night, when the caretaker’s not 
likely to be around. The lights are off, but 
you'll find candles in the pantry. In the 
storeroom on the top floor is an old brown 
trunk. Locked, probably—smash the lock 
if it is. In the lower section you'll find a 
battered strong box made of ohia wood and 
bound with copper. Initials on it, T. M. B. 

“Wrap it up and take it away. It’s 
rather an armful, but you can manage it. 
Have John Quincy conceal it in his luggage; 
and some dark night when the ship’s about 
halfway over, I want him to take it on deck 
and quietly drop it overboard. Tell him to 
be sure nobody sees him. That’s all. But 
send me a guarded cable when you get the 
box, and tell him to send me a radio when 
the Pacific has it at last. I’ll sleep better 
then. 

“Not a word, Roger. Nota word to any- 
one. You'll understand. Sometimes the 
dead past needs a bit of help in burying its 
dead. Your Cousin Dan.” 


Solemnly John Quincy handed the letter 
back into Roger’s keeping. The older man 
thoughtfully tore it to bits and tossed them 
through the car window, open beside him. 

“Well,” said John Quincy—‘“‘ well ——” 
A fitting comment eluded him. 

“Simple enough,” smiled Roger. “If we 
can help poor old Dan to sleep better as 
easily as that, we must do it, eh?” 

““I—I suppose so,’”’ John Quincy agreed. 

They had climbed Russian Hill and were 
speeding along a deserted avenue lined by 
imposing mansions. Roger leaned forward. 

“Go on to the corner,’”’ he said to the 
chauffeur. ‘‘We can walk back,” he ex- 
plained to John Quincy. “Best not to 
leave the car before the house. Might 
excite suspicion.’’ 

Still John Quincy had no comment to 
make. They alighted at the corner and 
walked slowly back along the avenue. In 
front of a big stone house Roger paused. 
He looked carefully in all directions, then 
ran with surprising speed up the steps. 

“Come on,” he called softly. 

John Quincy came. Roger unlocked the 
door and they stepped into a dark vestibule. 
Beyond that, darker still, was a huge hall, 
the dim suggestion of a grand staircase. 
Here and there an article of furniture, 
shrouded in white, stood like a ghost, 
marooned but patient. Roger took out a 
box of matches. 

“Meant to bring a flashlight,” he said, 
“put I clean forgot. You wait here. I'll 
hunt up those candles in the pantry.” 

He went off into the dark. John Quincy 
took a few cautious steps. He was about to 
sit down on a chair, but it was like sitting 
on the lap of a ghost. He changed his 
mind, stood in the middle of the floor, 
waited. Quiet, deathly quiet. The black 
had swallowed Roger with not so much as 
agurgle. After what seemed an age Roger 
returned, bearing two lighted candles. One 
each, he explained. John Quincy took his, 
held it high. The flickering yellow flame 
accentuated the shadows—was really of 
small help. 

Roger led the way up the grand staircase, 
then up a narrower flight. At the foot of 
still another flight, in a stuffy passage on 
the third floor, he halted. 

“Here we are,”’ he said. ‘This leads to 
the storage room under the roof. By gad, 
I’m getting too old for this sort of thing. I 
meant to bring a chisel to use on that lock. 
I know where the tools are; I’ll be gone 
only a minute. You go on up and locate the 
trunk.” 

“All—all right,” answered John Quincy. 

Again Roger left him. John Quincy 
hesitated. Something about a deserted 
house at midnight to dismay the stoutest 
heart—but nonsense! He was a grown 
man. Hesmiled and started up the narrow 
stair. High above his head the yellow light 
of the candle flickered on the brown rafters 
of the unfinished storeroom. He reached 
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the top of the stairs and paused. Gloom— 
gloom everywhere. Odd how floor boards 
will creak even when no one is moving over 
them. One was creaking back of him now. 

He was about to turn when a hand 
reached from behind him and knocked the 
candle out of his grasp. It rolled on the 
floor, extinguished. This was downright 
rude! 

“See here,” cried John Quincy, “‘wh-who 
are you?” 

A bit of moonlight struggled in through a 
far window, and suddenly between John 
Quincy and that distant light there loomed 
the determined figure of a man. Some- 
thing told the boy he had better get ready, 
but where he came from one had a moment 
or two for preparation. He had none here. 
A fist shot out and found his face, and 
John Quincy Winterslip of Boston went 
down amid the rubbish of a San Francisco 
attic. He heard, for a second, the crash of 
planets in collision, and then the clatter of 
large feet on the stairs. After that he was 
alone with the débris. 

He got up, thoroughly angry, and began 
brushing off the dinner coat that had been 
his tailor’s pride. Roger arrived. 

“Who was that?’’ he demanded breath- 
lessly. ‘“‘Somebody went down the back 
stairs to the kitchen. Who was it?” 

“How should I know?” inquired John 
Quincy with pardonable peevishness. ‘He 
didn’t introduce himself to me.’’ His cheek 
was stinging; he put his handkerchief to it 
and noted in the light of Roger’s candle that 
it was red when it came away. “He wore a 
ring,” added John Quincy. ‘“‘ Damned bad 
taste!”’ 

“Hit you, eh?” inquired Roger. 

“T’ll say he did!” 

“Look!” Roger cried. He pointed. 
“The trunk—lock smashed!” He went 
over to investigate. ‘‘And the box is gone! 
Poor old Dan!” 

John Quincy continued to brush himself 
off. Poor old Dan’s plight gave him a vast 
pain—a pain which had nothing to do with 
his throbbing jaw. A fine nerve poor old 
Dan had to ask a complete stranger to 
offer his face for punishment in a dusty 
attic at midnight! What was it all about, 
anyhow? 

Roger continued his search. 

“No use,” he announced. ‘“‘The box is 
gone, that’s plain. Come on, we'll go 
downstairs and look about. There’s your 
candle on the floor.” John Quincy picked 
up the candle and relighted it from Roger’s 
flame. Silently they went below. The 
outer door of the kitchen stood open. ‘Left 
that way,” said Roger. ‘“‘And see’”’—he 
pointed to a window with a broken pane— 
“that’s where he came in.” - 

“How about the police?’ suggested John 
Quincy. 

Roger stared at him. 

“The police? I should say not! Where’s 
your discretion, my boy? This is not a 
police matter. I’ll have a new glass put in 
that window tomorrow. Come on, we 
might as well go home. We've failed.” 

The note of reproof in his voice angered 
John Quincy anew. They left the extin- 
guished candles on a table in the hall and 
returned to the street. 

“Well, I'll have to cable Dan,” Roger 
said as they walked toward the corner. 
“T’m afraid he’ll be terribly upset by this. 
It won’t tend to endear you to him either.” 

“T can struggle along,” said John Quincy, 
“without his affection.” 

“Tf you could only have held that fellow 
till I came * 

“Look here,” said John Quincy, “I was 
taken unawares. How could I know that I 
was going up against the heavyweight 
champion in that attic? He came at me out 
of the dark, and I’m not in condition ——” 

“No offense, my boy,” Roger put in. 

“T see my mistake,’ went on John 
Quincy. “TI should have trained for this trip 
out here—a stiff course in a gymnasium. 
But don’t worry. The next lad that makes 
a pass at me will find a different target. I’ll 
do a daily three dozen and I’ll take boxing 
lessons. From now on until I get home I’ll 
be expecting the worst.’’ Roger laughed. 

“That’s a nasty cut on your cheek,” he 
remarked. “We'd better stop at this drug 
store and have it dressed.” 

A solicitous drug clerk ministered to 
John Quincy with iodine, cotton and court 
plaster, and he reéntered the limousine, 
bearing honorably the scar of battle. The 
drive to Nob Hill was devoid of light 
chatter. 

Just inside the door of Roger’s house a 
Mebaeb di in a gay gown descended upon 
them. 


Janu 


“Barbara!”’ Roger said, 
you come from?” 

“Hello, old dear,” she erie 
“T motored up from Burlin 
ing the night with you. I’m 
President Tyler in the mo 
John Quincy?” 

“Cousin John,” 


“Just by way of weleo 
laughed. She was blond and 
Quincy thought he had neye 
energy imprisoned in so slig 
hear you’re bound for the 
said. 

“Tomorrow,” John Quir 
“On your boat.” 

“Splendid!” she cried. “ 
get in?” 

“John Quincy came. tt 
Roger told her. 

“And he’s had a bad even 
said. “How lucky I came; 
are you taking us, Roger?” 

John Quincy stared. Tak} 
this hour? 

“Tl be getting along upst 
tured. 

“Why, it’s just after twel 
bara. ‘Lots of places open 
don’t you? Let me show y 
cisco. Roger’s a dear old th 
him pay the checks.” 

“Well, I—I ——” 


What a place, this West! 

“Come along!” The girl | 
a gay little tune. All viva 
Rather pleasant sort at that. 
took up his hat. 


““Tait’s 72” 

“Not Tait’s,’’ she answere 
come from there.” 

“What? I thought you mo 
Burlingame?” 

“So I did—at five. I’ve t 
since then. How about son 
for this Boston boy?” 

Good Lord, John Quincy 
there anything in the world he 
No matter. Barbara took hi) 


arms. After scrambled eggs 
called Pete’s Fashion, she con! 
it an evening. : 

As John Quincy staggered 
house the great clock in theh 
ing three. The girl was sti 
sparkling. John Quincy hasti 
a yawn. 

“All wrong to come home s 
cried. “But we’ll have a dan 
the boat. By the way, I’ve t 
to ask. What does it mean- 
cheek?”’ 

“Why-er—I ——”’ John 
marked. Over the girl’s sho 
Roger violently shaking his 
that,” said John Quincey, ligh 
the wound. ‘‘That’s where t 
gins. Good night. I’ve hada 
And at last he got upstairs. 

He stood: for a moment at 
window, gazing down at the to 
cession of the streets through 
city. He was a little dazed, 
warm presence close by his side 
pleasant, very pleasant. Remi 
out here. Different! 

Beyond shone the harbor 
other girl—wonderful eyes sh 
because she had laughed at hil 
ured hatbox floated now forlo 
dark waters. He yawned agall 
careful. Mustn’t be so easily 
No telling where it would end. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


agsuit. You hid your clothes 
jn your own particular nook, 
‘jed your parlor. And some- 
shivering, you had to wait on 
side for the coming of dark be- 
stabulary of the home shore 
rowl. Of the old gang, his 
jieftains and companions at 
/-ered now to the ends of the 
7 have remained in Cherry 
1 live in Riverside Drive and 
|ildren of those who remained 
et. And others are buried on a 
‘west of a town in France 


thing of a temptation to 


cipher to suggest artfully that 
hen he dodged the drudgery 
vers and toting telegrams it 
¢ie knew in his heart he was 
sar things. But it would take 
less historian to go back and 
easpiration stirring in the head 
iline tike who sat nursing his 
the tenement doorstep. You 
gif you imagined his suspect- 
istant that that head of his 
of a thousand tunes, or if you 
im gazing dreamily into the 
sying, “Some day I will write 
} agtime Band and then they’ll 


4 move by uncalculated tan- 
-om across the board of life, 
, it is usually by the accident 
-stricken flight. 
aly such a flight that started 
y on his course out of Cherry 
‘aatown to Broadway and the 
far as he knew, there was 
1 to eat stewing away on the 
jer Baline’s stove. At least 
Jays enough for him. But he 
| t he contributed less than the 
/sters and that skeptical eyes 
yurned on him as his legs 
dhis earning power remained 
» was sick with a sense of his 
emess. He was a misfit and he 
suffered intolerably. Finally, 
J}: retreat from reproaches un- 
jeared out one evening after 
ly bent on fending for himself 
he failed. In the idiom of his 
(, where the phenomenon was 
n, he went on the bum. 


(. to the Bowery 


diriarch of a Jewish home like 
Jaerry Street, such a vagrancy 
yf shame, to be kept from the 

ong as possible. When, every 
41 in the first few weeks of that 
neighbor’s kid would shrilly 
‘ews that her Izzy had been 
} int or that along the Bowery, 
ish the day’s work by trudging 
dhat mystifying and tumultu- 
23 in the vain hope of catching 


ou can picture her standing 
night on the edge of the un- 
Qssion, a shawl over her bewil- 
2r anxious eyes peering cease- 
‘shout reward. 
9) afterward, he stood again in 
r, she welcomed him with open 
ino reproaches. There never 
ven when he came to her at 
finews that he was to marry a 
ong the Gentiles, there were no 
. Perhaps she could keep silent 
‘| such a violation of her most 
(ecause of a feeling that, after 
vhatever it might be, was one 
1, for himself and that as the 
n been able to help him in the 
It might not rule him now. 
h| heart was more than a little 
| she was too loving and too 
\\ her son suspect it. 
ver, was years later. He was 
fourteen when he went on 


9 1e Bowery that the runaway’s 
d'then as now the Great White 
@ywer Hast Side. It was gaudy 
‘lus and adult, and he went to 
yes wide and his heart in his 
use he would need at 
«'s to buy himself a bed for the 
| of the blowzy dormitories of 
‘is first project was to sidle 
’ Winging doors of some cheerful 

1S voice in a woeful ballad of 
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the day and see what pennies would 
shower on the floor around him. Wherefore 
a little later the beer drinkers at Callahan’s 
that night were deeply affected by an un- 
solicited rendition of a sour song entitled 
The Mansion of Aching Hearts. It was 
not long before the nervous minstrel had 
enough to buy himself a lodging for the 
night. 

But the sense that he was a loose liver 
and so close to the park benches as to be 
quite truly on the bum was so strong in him 
that when the dingy register was thrust 
toward him, he scrawled a bogus name on 
its flyblown page. For reasons now for- 
gotten, he chanced to use the name of a 
young actress who was shortly to appear in 
a play of and for the Bowery, a fearful 
melodrama called From Rags to Riches, in 
which a Bowery girl turned out to be the 
rightful heiress to a mansion on Fifth 
Avenue. 

The name which Master Baline chose as 
suitable for a young desperado on the bum 
was selected without a conspicuous regard 
for the inherent probabilities. 

For the name was Cooney. It was 
doubtless only a coincidence that this 
actress to whom it belonged dropped it 
shortly thereafter. You know her now as 
Laurette Taylor. 


The Five-Dollar Lark 


That first venture as a hungry trouba- 
dour in quest of shelter started Irving 
Berlin on his career as a busker of the 
Bowery. It was inevitable that he should 
have tried his luck first as a wandering 
minstrel, because such mild and _ inter- 
mittent success in bread winning as he had 
already tasted was all due to his voice. For 
instance, there had been a quite regular 
weekly income of fifty cents for singing of a 
Saturday night at McAlear’s down by the 
water front. And once in the chorus ofa 
musical show—Ed Rice’s The Show Girl— 
he had got as far as Binghamton, New 
York, before he was fired. And again he 
had journeyed to Tin Pan Alley, of which 
he was later to be the joy and pride and 
flower. There in the office of Harry von 
Tilzer, the music publisher, he had been 
given the job of plugging a song from the 
balcony of Tony Pastor’s music hall in 
Fourteenth Street, just as it had been one 
of his tasks in The Show Girl to hurry 
around front and sing the chorus of 
Sammie from one of the boxes. 

If you are a vaudeville patron you have 
often heard someone rise in the balcony 
and sing the refrain of a song that had just 
been sung on the stage. This impetuous 
warbling is sometimes managed in a quite 
spontaneous and impromptu manner. In- 
deed, if you are not quite bright, you think 
that such volunteered singing is just the 
impulse of some lark who cannot resist 
bursting into the chorus of so infectious a 
melody. This time the lark was engaged at 
a salary of five dollars a week to encourage 
in this manner a song that was being intro- 
duced during the act of the Three—Kea- 
tons—Three. There was Ma Keaton, 
ample and gorgeous, who played the 
saxophone at full tilt; there was Pa 
Keaton, who obliged with genteel comedy; 
and there was their patient offspring, who 
was tossed around by his parents and even 
bounced against the scenery in a most 
entertaining manner. This combination of 
offspring and missile has since come up in 
the world. He is a wild comic of the screen 
known the world around as Buster Keaton. 
His antics are now converted into celluloid 
on so large a scale that they have incorpo- 
rated him. It is—or was—possible to own 
shares of Buster. And something of the 
inevitable pattern of this narrative be- 
comes visible when you learn that a large 
number of those shares are in the strong 
box of the boy who sang in the balcony at 
Tony Pastor’s long ago. 

For that boy, therefore, the Bowery was 
chiefly glamorous as a field for minstrelsy. 
He went in for busking. If you look in the 
dictionary you will see that the verb “to 
busk”’ still recalls the time in Chaucer’s 
England when it meant “to offer goods or 
entertainment in public houses.’ The 
motley wear, the quaint inns, the sun- 
dappled lanes and the hawthorn hedges of 
Merrie England have vanished from its 
associations; but twenty years ago, at any 
rate, the customs of these wandering min- 
strels and the very idiom of their guild 
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S troops in action, overcoming resistance, carry objec- 

tive after objective, so do pulleys and hangers, belts 

and shaft, bearings and couplings transmit power from 

engine to main line, through department after department, 

on down to the final objective—the machines that com- 
plete the last steps of production. 

In power transmission there is resistance at every point, a resistance, 


however, that can be lessened to a noteworthy degree by using the 
right kind of pulleys and the right kind of hangers. 


—pulleys that are light without sacrifice of strength, that are designed 
to grip the bell snugly and tight, that offer every practical advantage 
that has thus far been developed in the best of belt pulley design. 


—hangers that are strong and rigid against vibration, made of tough 
steel which will not break, easy to adjust and everlastingly depend- 
able and at the same time trim, neat, smooth in line and stalwart 
in appearance. 


This description accurately fits American Steel Split Pulleys and 
American Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers. 


Your request for more information will be answered promptly. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers 
and Pressed Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia 


The names and addresses of ‘““American’’ dealers 
are listed in MacRae’s Blue Book 


PRESSED 


HANGERS | PULLEYS 


See PATENTED 
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survived on the Bowery as they survive 
today in the concert parties of the English 
towns. 

They still called it busking. The buskers 
were the American cousins of the comedi- 
ans you see on the terrasses of the boule- 
vard cafés in Paris or on the sidewalks 
outside the London theaters when the line 
is forming for the pit. The idle drinker in 
Paris and the patient playgoer in London 
are both entertained by floating gentry who 
will sing songs, swallow flames or swords 
and perform prodigies of sleight of hand, 
all on the chance of a few stray coppers. 
Thus the buskers. 

In twos and threes they would appear in 
the barrooms and dance halls of the Bowery 
and, in the words of Master Balieff, ‘‘sink 
sat sonks” until the patrons wept and 
showered down the pennies they had 
vaguely intended for investment in more 
beer. The singers would pick up their 
income from the sawdust. They would 
pick up their repertory in the offices of Tin 
Pan Alley, just as now Irving Berlin’s own 
offices are daily turbulent with the young- 
sters who have come to learn his latest 
songs for use in the halls of the two-a-day. 
Or perhaps they would wing a new tune in 
its flight from the hurdy-gurdies, or cap- 
ture its refrain from a vantage 
point in the gallery of the Thalia. 
That was the newer and gaudier 
name of the old Bowery Theater 
which had trembled in its time 
with so much fine bosom-beating 
histrionism before the celebrated 
decline of the stage set in. The 
Thalia is just another name for 
the theater built on the site of the 
Bull’s Head Tavern, where Gen- 
eral Washington and his officers 
used to stop for their hot toddy. 


Chuck Connors 


The most gracious friend of the 
buskers was Chuck Connors. He 
was the derelict cockney inform- 
ally but universally recognized as 
the mayor of Chinatown. Onan 
intermittent income earned as a 
guide to Chinatown, he reigned 
over the conglomerate neighbor- 
hood from his ratty house in Doy- 
ers Street across the way from the 
interminable whine of the Chinese 
Theater. He lived with his sister, 
and his boon companion was a 
retired and extremely reminiscent 
old garroter and river thief whose 
tales were all of the good old days 
when the name of the Five Points 
was enough to send chills up the 
householding spines of Manhat- 
tan. 

In Chuck’s little brown derby 
and short green jacket with large 
buttons there was the lingering ac- 
cent of Whitechapel. And when 
in his cups he, too, would sing. He 
would sing ballads of the Old Kent Road. 
But for the most part the evening’s supply 
of grog merely induced in him a mild 
sense of well-being, a faint delusion of 
grandeur, when he would fancy himself as a 
patron and arbiter of the arts, the only one 
in the Bowery competent to decide which 
of the neophyte buskers should find favor 
on the Bowery and which would better 
drop art for laying bricks or picking 
pockets. 

Chuck’s chief animosity was reserved for 
Steve Brodie, the retired pugilist whose odd 
way of recapturing public attention was to 
fling himself from the Brooklyn Bridge. In 
those days Brodie had a saloon in the 
Bowery and it was a regular stand in the 
circuit of the buskers. Then, of course, 
there was the Morgue, as the barroom at 
Number 25 Bowery was so delightfully 
called, and McKeon’s across the way at 
Number 20. 

Chief of the buskers was Blind Sol, a 
sightless minstrel whom one of the neo- 
phytes was always glad to lead from bar- 
room to barroom, because old Sol’s prop 
could pass unquestioned through all the 
doors of that somewhat suspicious neigh- 
borhood. More often it was one of the 
streetwalkers of the neighborhood who 
would take a night off and establish a 
drawing account with Saint Peter by 
serving as guide for the blind singer. For 
his first ventures as a busker, the small 
runaway from Cherry Hill turned himself 
into a shabby Lord Fauntleroy for this 
battered Dorincourt and trudged from 
saloon to saloon with the lean hand of 
Blind Sol clamped to his shoulder. Thus he 
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himself became known, and though he 
always had to split his takings with the 
piano player in each place, he would 
usually have as much as fifty cents jingling 
in his pockets by the time dawn crossed 
the East River. 

On such an income you could buy your- 
self a roof and a quite regular supply of 
food. The roof, no doubt, was one you had 
to share with a good many of your fellow 
citizens; but then the residents of Cherry 
Street are not pampered in this matter. 
Besides, if you had fifteen cents you could 
have a room to yourself, and if you had a 
quarter you could wallow in the extra 
luxury of sheets. The bed, to be sure, was 
occasionally verminous and the bathing 
facilities were not calculated to arouse en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, your bath, if any, was 
obtained in the boiler room of the base- 
ment; but there was also a place there 
where you could wash your shirt and wait 
for it to dry by the heat of the furnace, all of 
which made for convenience and economy. 

Even the meals left something still in the 
pocket. A wandering minstrel, he, but no 
thing of shreds and patches. Not while 
basements in the side streets off the 
Bowery still offered for sale at most 
reasonable rates garments with which the 


330 Cherry Street, the Airy Tenement in Which the 
Baline Family Lived 


original owners had parted, willingly or 
unwillingly, while there was still health 
in them. 

When, at sunup, the buskers would drift 
together for their principal meal in one of 
the restaurants along Park Row, the 
menus may have been flyspecked, but they 
offered striking bargains in provender. You 
could let your fancy range through such 
choices as these: 


Regular Dinner, 13 cents. 

Chicken Fricassee, 8 cents. 

Chicken Potpie, 10 cents. 

Beefsteak Pie, baked in a pan, 5 cents. 

Porterhouse Steak, with fried potatoes 
and onions, 20 cents. 


In the way of artists the world over, the 
table talk would be of the low tricks of this 
or that busker to get effects; of how good 
the audience had been at Callahan’s that 
evening—how quiet, with not a glass 
dropped or a bum thrown out during any 
of the songs; of how a guy named Georgie 
Cohan—a Jewish boy, they opined—had 
just written a peach of a song; and how 
two adventurous buskers had ventured the 
night before as far along the Bowery as 
Harry Cooper’s at the corner of Houston 
Street, a tour into the provinces comparable 
only to the annual trek of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company to Atlanta. 

What the Garrick Club in London was 
to Beerbohm Tree, what the Round Table 
of the Algonquin means as a forum to some 
of the younger players in New York today— 
that’s what the dawn dinners in Park Row 
meant to the Bowery buskers twenty years 
ago. And their hero—the lad who was the 
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pattern and the ideal in the secret heart of 
every one of them—was this same Mr. 
Cohan, whose newest song was always the 
shining number in their repertoire. 

Since those days the buskers have fared 
variously. One, for instance, is fiddling 
now as he fiddled then, having hit upon so 
elegant a nom de guerre as Violinsky. You 
have probably danced to some record of his 
in your time. And there was another who, 
even as a boy, could dance such a break- 
down as made you want to get up on the 
bar and yell with simple pleasure. That 
was George White, who, after years of 
nimble stepping in company with that 
mischievous morsel, Mistress Ann Penning- 
ton, has set himself up in the world as an 
impresario. You probably know George 
White’s Scandals wherewith he annually 
challenges Mr. Ziegfeld as master of revels 
for these United States. 

Even in his present grandeur, George 
White can never quite forget that Irving 
Berlin was the uppity and highly critical 
waiter at Nigger Mike’s to whom he had to 
go, hat in hand, for permission to step his 
steps on the coveted floor space of that 
most celebrated café in Chinatown. 

It was as a busker then that George 
White of the artful feet began his profitable 
and engaging goings on. It was 
as a busker that Irving Berlin 
learned the secret of the honkey 
tonk which he has carried with 
him like a talisman ever since. 
It was as a busker that he began 
to pick up his first scraps of 
musical education, although it 
should be recorded that of musi- 
cianly knowledge he has even 
now only about as much as the 
writers of folk songs have been 
wont to have since the world be- 
gan. ; 

The biographer of such a com- 
poser as Arthur Sullivan can tell 
how that great master of sweet 
tunes was learning his trade while 
he was also learning to walk, how 
his father was the bandmaster at 
Sandhurst, and how the composer 
of H. M.S. Pinafore and Onward, 
Christian Soldiers could, at the 
age of nine, play every instru- 
ment in the parental band. He 
was one whose folks cleared the 
way for his gift. He was only 
eighteen when he was conducting 
his own oratorio in Leipsic, with 
his heart thumping away violently 
under his waistcoat, you may be 
sure. 

The biographer of Irving Berlin, 
however, must point out that when 
he was that age he was not con- 
ducting his own oratorio. To be 
more precise, he was a waiter in 
a Chinatown restaurant. The 
biographer should also report 
that, after twenty years, he is 
not yet much of a musician. For 
example, he cannot begin to play the piano 
as George Gershwin or Silvio Hein or 
Rudolph Frim! can play it. In compensa- 
tion, of course, these untaught pianists can 
sometimes play with an accent that escapes 
those of more orthodox education. Like 
most men who play only by ear, Berlin is a 
slave of one key. Since he always plays 
helplessly in F sharp, he has had to have a 
piano especially constructed with a sliding 
keyboard, so that when he wants to ad- 
venture in another key he can manage it 
by moving a lever and rattling away on the 
more familiar keys. 


A Musical Paradox — 


To the man who has written more than 
any one man’s share of the songs this land 
has liked, the hieroglyphics of written 
music are still a trifle baffling. That in- 
congruity is more striking to those of us 
who spent all our youth in the rough-and- 
ready company of textbooks. It might not 
be amiss for the likes of us to reflect from 
time to time on the fact that a not un- 
successful poet named Homer was, in all 
probability, unable to read and unable to 
write. 

Of all the Berlin legend, as it has taken 
form in the minds of the generation brought 
up on his measures, the most persistent 
part is, oddly enough for a legend, quite 
true and quite significant. It is by this 
time a pretty generally circulated fact that 
the man who wrote the only American 
composition which John Alden Carpenter 
cared to name in his list of the world’s great 
music has far less musicianly knowledge 
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than poor Minnie Spinks, th 
ster who still teaches piano leg: 
home town. 
Indeed, the fact is so thor 
lished that when Berlin oceas} 
on the stage and, for the py 
all his fingers instead of oul 
is vaguely disappointed. 
It was in keeping with this t 
Chico Marx, on hearing op) 
Berlin had sliced away part) 
while making himself a midy 
observed in withering acce 
won't interfere with his ; 
And though nowadays he ¢ 
of fact, use all his fingers when 
is still sufficiently conscio 
comings as a pianist to br 
companist whenever he sus 
to be asked to sing. = 
There is not enough 
Berlin to make him want t 
taken blushingly unaware 
invitation. Thus when he 
supper party to meet a certa 
visitor from England who 
fond of ragtime, and in 
composed an unpublish 
Royal Shyness, or some 
occur to Berlin that he 
because of his social position o1 
room wit or his personal be 
took along a pianist. 1a 
little difficult to manage if h 
those musicians who feel inh 
affect surprise when called 
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I was always tremendou 
with James K. Hackett in: 
was his whim to compose t1 
a private orchestra of sixtee 
gratify his ear. When, as 
pened out at a party, he was 
some little thing of his, 
doing to create the illusio: 
happened to have his or 
It was really a more d 
Macbeth. 

It is quite true then 
neither read music nor 
can only give birth to it. 

And when a fellow of su 
as Shakspere then wri 
poetry his language kno 
mind, in recoil from so 
takes refuge in the troub 
it is not true. 

But to turn back hasti 
some an analogy to Irvi 
melodic gift, you can im 
has never happened to re 
how persistent is the story 
write his songs at all. Th 
a little hazy in outline andi 
one highly interesting dete 
omits the identity of th 
effacing genius who seems ¢ 
lin should enjoy the fan 
belongs to himself. 
_ One cannot help wond 
have happened if some be 
vining the talent in the Be 
pounced upon him, wash 
him off to Lawrencevill 
Probably in that event: 
never have been told. 
would have been no tale 

Berlin’s present piano t 
structure which faithfu 
for the lapses in its boss 
first piano was a somewha 
ment which stood in the 
saloon in the Bowery. 
supplied light refreshmen 
streetwalkers who, when 
and pretty, may have 1 
comparative elegance of l 
who, by this time, had di 
far that they were truc 
every night on the wat 
from far ports as might 
waning thoroughfare as 
for high jinks. Wi 
swains, these forlorn 
to this saloon for a p 
But by daylight they wo 
sight, they and all the 
before the door could be 
be an empty time while 
piling the chairs on the ta ble 
the floor. 

In that interval Izzy Be 
at the piano and pick out p2 
black keys the tunes he had hi 
before on the barrel organs 0! 

Editor’s Note—This is the first 
articles by Mr. Woollcott. n 
an early issue. 
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4 Pesan change from headset to loud- 
speaker with the Weston Instant 
Change Radio Plug hardly interrupts 
the program. The cord tips slip into 
two slots. To release just press the 
triggers. Contact is sure. 

Clear, satisfactory radio reception comes 
when the Weston Table Voltmeter is con- 
sulted. The voltages of ‘‘A’’, “B” and “C”’ 
batteries are given with scientific pre- 
cision. Testing of fila- ar 
ment and plate voltages # nee 
is easy. 

Any first class 
radio shop will 
gladly show you 


these indispensa- 
ble instruments. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Radio Dept. Newark, N. J. 
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Electrical Indicating Instrument Authorities Since 1888 


STANDARD-The World Over 
—————————— 
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Every red-blooded American boy and 
girl has a natural love of music and a 
desire to play a musical instrument. 
That explains why millions of boys 
and girls of all ages are now playing 
Hohner Harmonicas for entertain- 
ment, education and popularity. 


Don’t whistle—play it on a Hohner! 
Anyone can quickly learn to play 
with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book. Get a Hohner today—50/¢ 
up—and ask for the Free Book. If 


your dealer is out of copies, write 


M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 195, New 
York City. 


RadioFans:‘*Tune in” on WEAF, New 
York, for the Hohner Harmony Hour. 


> WEBER’S 


geese & turkeys. 
Fowls, 


BEST laying, BEST 
paying chickens, ducks, 
Fine pure-bred quality. 
Eggs, Baby Chix at lowest prices. 
43 years experience, with my 100 page 

Catalog and Breeders’ Guide Free. 
W. A. WEBER, Box 99, Mankato, Minn. 
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Close beside her padded the ragged don- 
key boy, with an arm half round Miss 
Rankin’s waist, ostensibly to guard against 
her falling off, but in reality to tickle the 
donkey by stealth, for she was always warn- 
ing him fiercely not to worry the beast and 
he pretended great surprise when it broke 
into a gallop. Ona insisted that the boy 
also tickled Miss Rankin now and again, 
but this seems hardly credible. 

“That Old Ironsides would never feel it,” 
she argued. She seemed to have taken an 
odd dislike to the Worcester woman, al- 
though they had never exchanged a word. 
“‘Get that, will you?” she said to Asa as 
Miss Rankin heaved into view at a curve 
in the banked road. ‘‘Look at her doing 
the hula-hula.”’ 

A.B. laughed, but deep down there stirred 
a faint resentment. Why did Ona persist in 
making fun of all her traveling compan- 
ions? That was common. And after all, 
whatever else she might be, Miss Rankin 
was assuredly a gentlewoman. 

“One of these days,” continued Miss 
Shane, “she’s going to fall off that donkey 
and hurt her ankle. Gee, wouldn’t you like 
to see it?” 

“No,” said Asa. 

One evening he sat with the moving- 
picture party in the smoking room at the 
cocktail hour. It had been a hard day of 
sightseeing—a long hot ride over dusty 
trails to the tombs of forgotten Pharaohs, 
and then climbing down and up intermi- 
nable stairs. Ona was growing fed up with 
the trip; these temples and tombs were 
merely repetition. Statues and hiero- 
glyphics and rock engravings had lost their 
power to stir any response, she never 
wanted to see another cartouche, and she 
was pining for the buzz of interest from 
crowded hotel lobbies or the promenading 
idlers at the fashionable resorts. 

‘When you’ve seen one tomb you’ve 
seen ’em all,” she declared. “Gosh, what 
do I care about all those old guys? They’re 
dead. And I roast all day and freeze at 
night.” 

“Sure,” agreed the publicity man. 
“Your cartouche ought to be a hot-water 
bag with two cold feet on it, Ona.” 

Said Asa, ‘‘Well, suppose we cut out the 
trip tomorrow and stay on the boat. Vl 
read to you, Miss Shane. The trouble is 
you’ve tired yourself out riding those 
donkeys.” 

“All 
thing.” 

The Prince Dadapopoulos turned pale. 
He hastily gulped his cocktail and when the 
party rose to go to their cabins to dress 
for dinner—the English have imposed this 
blighting custom on Nile travel—he stepped 
close and blew in Asa’s ear. Yes, he hissed 
him. It was a terrible thing to do and with- 
out a doubt called for certain ceremonious 
reprisals in the prince’s own home town. 
It provoked no such response from Tilly. 

“What the mischief did you do that 
for?” he inquired good-naturedly, shaking 
his head to relieve his ear. ‘‘Got the 
asthma?” 

The prince retorted with another sibilant 
sound, and bestowing a furious look on his 
rival, darted down the stairs to his cabin. 
Asa remained where he was, dumfounded. 
Not knowing what was expected of him in 
this emergency, he did nothing. 

“Why didn’t you wallop him?” inquired 
Tom Camp in deep disappointment. 

“Did you see what he did?” 

“Sure. You’re the third man he’s done 
that to, and he thinks he can get away with 
it. Great stuff, hey? That’d go big in 
Madison Square Garden.” 

“But what’s the matter with him any- 
‘| how?” 

“He’s stuck on Ona.” 

“What’s that got to do with me?” asked 
A. B. weakly. 

The publicity man laughed shrewdly. 
“Go on and take a swing at him,” he urged. 
“Tt’d help jazz up the party.” 

Asa continued to rub his ear. 

“Aren’t you going to paste him one? I 
bet if you went up to that guy and rumpled 
his hair, he’d crawl, Asa.” 


right. Maybe I'll do that very 


o, 1 —— 
“You ain’t afraid of him, are you?” 
“No, but ——’” 

“Then knock his block off. No Amer- 
ican ought to let anybody get away with a 
thing like that.” 

“But it would get my name in the 
papers.” 


GALLOPING DONKEYS NO GOOD 
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“Get your name in Say, brother, 
they’d give you a half column, It’s good 
for the front page if you work it right.” 

“But I don’t want to be on the front 
page.” 

The publicity man’s eyes grew round. 
“Say, do you like bedtime stories?’’ he 
asked. 

The incident ended there, for the time 
being. Asa did nothing, even though Tom 
Camp and several of his gang whom he 
rallied to the cause sat and argued prayer- 
fully with him in his cabin a solid hour after 
dinner. In vain they pleaded that this 
matter involved his personal honor and the 
honor of his country. : 

“You can’t kid me,” said Asa sagely. 

They tried once more. What would his 
friends in Chicago think if he allowed a 
European to walk up and blow in his ear 
without so much as asking why? Hey? 
He owed it to his manhood to swing one 
from the hip on the jaw of the Prince 
Dadapopoulos. Couldn’t he see that? 

“No, I can’t,” A. B. retorted. “The 
whole thing’s ridiculous. I believe he was 
stewed. And I’m not going to make a 
monkey of myself just to get on the front 
page, either, Tom. So forget it.” 

That gave them pause. 

“The fight’s off,’ opined Tom regret- 
fully. “And we'll never get another chance 
like it. What’ll we do now?” 

They went out and left Asa alone. Fora 
while he sat on his bed, thinking it over. 
And he grew miserable. What a position 
to be in! There was nothing to be done 
now—he would appear less ridiculous by 
ignoring it than by making a belated effort 
to assert his dignity—yet he smarted under 
the childish affront. Why hadn’t he mussed 
the fellow’s hair or twisted his nose when the 
thing happened? But that was always the 
way; Asa could never think of the snappy 
retort or energetic action an emergency 
demanded until it was too late. Usually he 
he pak of them hours afterwards, lying in 

ed. 

After a while he decided that a drink 
would hearten him, and went to the smok- 
ing room. Ona was sitting in a corner with 
some of her company and Prince Dada- 
popoulos. A. B. pretended not to see them, 
and she did not call him over, as was her 
wont. As for Dada, he gave a careless nod 
when he caught Tilly’s eye; on his face was 
a superior, sardonic smile. One of the 
younger members of the movie company, 
who had always called him Mr. Tilly, now 
shouted from another table where he sat 
with several companions, ‘‘Hey, Peace-at- 
Any-Price, willst join us?” And Asa had 
to ignore this cheap familiarity too. He 
saw Ona lower her head; her shoulders 
shook with a fit of laughter. Red in the 
face, he gave his order in an unnecessarily 
loud tone and with such a fierce manner 
that the native waiter quailed. 

He sat there all alone for an hour, sipping 
Scotch and soda. Asa could never toss it 
down like hardier men. Tom Camp and his 
cronies were playing poker in the card 
room. Nobody came near him. 

At last he rose and strolled to a remote 
part of the deck where he could sit and 
gaze at the moon, and gloom in peace. The 
steamer was tied up to a landing place for 
the night, and an armed guard stood sentinel 
on the platform. Squatted on the steep 
bank above him were scores of dim figures, 
natives from the village, silently watching 
the lights and movement aboard the boat. 

“For two pins I’d take another drink,” 
muttered Asa, ‘‘and go in there and smear 
that guy all over the Nile Valley.” 

However, he made no move to do it. 
Mrs. Gilbert and Miss Rankin passed him 
several times on their usual walk before 
turning in, but they could not see A. B. 
where he sulked in the shadows. Then 
George Gatas, the dragoman, came along in 
his best robes and Asa called to him. 
George sat down with a sigh. He, too, had 
had a hard day, and the memory of a 
Kansas man’s query whether there had 
been Christians in Egypt before the time of 
Christ still rankled. 

“Well, Mr. Tilly,’ he remarked, “you do 
not enjoy yourself tonight? Hey? Per- 
haps you have not been careful in your 
food. Often tourists are affected to the 
stomach uncomfortably just at first.” 

“No, it isn’t that. But ——” He broke 
off, afraid of an impulse he felt to tell 
George all about it. The dragoman was 
eying him intently. 
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‘Hark to the words of a very 
he said. ‘Such is the instructi 
Hotep, vizier under King Isos 
ished about 3550 B.C.” 

‘Shoot,’ said Asa. 

““Wheresoever thou goest, bew: 
sorting with women. No place 
wherein that is done. Nor is ity 
take part in it; a thousand m 
ruined for the pleasure of 
short as a dream. Even dea 
thereby; it is a wretched thin; 

“That old guy said a mouth 
agreed. Somehow it failed to strik 
odd that the dragoman should hi 
to the cause of his worries. 

When the boat reached Luxor th 
picture party went ashore to ¢ 
hotel. Asa went, too, but avoid 
He thought he detected a differer 
manner, and he resented it. That 
ing but imagination, but imaginati 
reality for its victim. 

The moon was nearly at tl 
parties of tourists drove out e 
see the colossal ruins of Ke 
gaged a carriage and a guide 
time he was ready to set out, 
and Miss Rankin came downs 
lobby, wearing capes. 

“Going to Karnak?”’ inquil 

“Yes. You, too? Then sup 

together?’”’ Mrs. Gilbert su 

She was peeved with A. 
also a practical woman, and 
ful thing to have around at1 
mote and desolate place like 
A. B. sent the two guides ahe 
carriage and squeezed into the 
the other. ie 

“This,” thought Asa, drawin 
breath as the majestic won 
burst on his sight, “‘is what I 

He found himself walki 
Rankin, Mrs. Gilbert having 
one of the guides and disay 
where to view a heathen ido 
was said. Miss Rankin wi 
loquacity at any time, bein 
mien and a crisp curtness 0 
now the untold centuries tk 
stir and murmur all about th 
rapt silence. Once he glan 
when they emerged from 
the columns into open moon! 
spiritual exaltation shone th 
light made the outline even 
she was beautiful! 

After a while they began 
in snatches. Still Mrs. Gilbe 
join them—there was a frie 
true! And when they had mé 
of the vast place and climb 
the walls to view the sleep 
two sat down on a great 
rest. How it happened A 
plain later; but he suddenl 
unbosoming his troubles to 
He started lightly enough, 
ing tone, and did his best to 
ter as a joke throughout, t 
and intense misery kept cree 

“So I’ve just decided 
concluded lamely. ‘“‘It’s 
Don’t you think I did the 

She did not answer for 
At last, “How do you feel al 
it worry you? Do you ie 
yourself?’’ she asked. 

“No, I don’t,” he ad 
turning a haggard face to 
wretched business has ma 
than—than something rea 
times—I know I’m a fool, 
feel sort of ashamed of m 

Miss Rankin nodded 
stone thoughtfully with 

“T think,” she said judicially 
I would have slapped him. 3 
would.” 

A. B. gulped. Presen 
went to find Mrs. Gilbert, 
for them in the carriage. 
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quired that lady. 
“For a while—yes.” 
“We,” said Mrs. Gilbert, 
Jerusalem.” 
““When?’”’ 
“Next week. We take tl 
Cairo tomorrow.” 2 
He bade them good-by whent) 

at the hotel, and felt an odd I} 
the parting. It had evap 
ing, however, for the sun was 5 
(Continued on P. 
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jemed to smile and beckon. 
sid to invite Ona to go te the 
J; accepted with alacrity. In 
oarticularly nice to him, and 
Vin to hire a donkey and ride in 
ace to beat the prince, who 
rith a fast one called Choco- 
smly declined. 
ined no credit from his 
owever; more than speed 
jonkey race. Just before the 
packer of Chocolate rushed 
-rowd of native spectators and 
sast by the bridle, bit him 
e nose; another well-wisher 
mkey boys, who had risked 
took a hearty nip at his tail; 


zgishness to pep, Chocolate 
ruck. Well in the lead at the 
é: mark, he struck a dust hole 
> fell off. A. B. hoped he had 
12k, but he rose uninjured and 
his mount, which had wan- 
e track. 
id you like to see the snake 
T inquired as they drove back 


ire must! I’ve heard so much 


Pt. arranged to have him come 
gernoon, so if you and your 
e on hand at half past two 


tire were many cobras—big 
re, he urged. 

‘ve to go to a place you pick 
¢ded Asa suspiciously. 

a you say, sair, if it is not too 


aed that surely there must be 
n somewhere, and the snake 
’ them to the grounds of a 


a he, “any other place you 


t ruck them as well adapted to 

1. The grounds were exten- 
ruined considerable underbrush 

f tall grass. Hundreds of car- 
veeled silently amid the trees. 
ehake man came an attendant 
gall wicker basket. What was 
» were permitted to look. It 


o|w me and do not be afraid,” 
ave, rolling his sleeves to the 
n)zrasping a heavy stick. Titter- 
yped after him.’ 

4 strange, wild incantation as 
»out the grounds. Sometimes 
‘front of a clump of shrub or a 
arden wall, and in passionate 
ed the occupants to come forth. 
rdad, his incantation broke into 
nding barks. Nothing hap- 


Je will find him,” he declared. 
n¢ something. Cobra? No.” 
7é@to a patch of dense grass and 
r¢> again in the weird gibberish 
. ‘here was a cadence to it, ob- 
rieating certain words over and 
h}1e same emphasis each time. 
ition soared louder and louder. 
on there!’’ he cried, and taking 
p hed back a tuft of grass. 
dice, peering over his shoulder, 
a /rge scorpion with its terrible 
irl over its back. The creature 
) i staring up at the snake man in 
A Suddenly his voice sank to a 
aj the words came sharp. And 
pi) began to walk slowly toward 
ig the grass. When it was within 
de a swift stab and seized it 

th head and popped it into the 
 tendant held for him. 
el new,” said Tom Camp, ‘‘that 
1 /me a scorpion.” 

planted there, why didn’t it 
wasn’t tied.” 
hjcouldn’t plant them all over 
Rirember he offered to go any- 
se,” another reminded him. 
S/n in his sleeve,” said the pub- 
a whose profession made him 
‘eptical. 
sleeves are rolled up and his 


: 4yhow, it’s a good act. Lead on, 
t.|Dig up a snake or two.” 
He went 


nge charmer led on. 


‘the program. Prince Dadapopoulos bowled 
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respectful distance—all this might be bun- 
combe, but they didn’t care to get too near. 
Suddenly he stopped and sniffed. 

““T smell him,” he said. “Cobra.” 

There was a hole in the wall in a dusty 
corner of the garden. He strode toward it 
and, standing close, began to declaim again. 
For several minutes he kept up the chant. 
The audiénce waited breathlessly. Ona was 
standing on the left of the line, close to a 
clump of tall grass filled with rubbish. 

The snake charmer’s hand darted into 
the hole and was jerked back again. Twice 
he repeated this maneuver, all the while 
keeping up his flow of jargon. Once more 
he reached in, and with a triumphant gesture 
flung a large snake into the open. 

Shrieks from the ladies; the men laughed, 
but trod on one another to get out of reach. 
The cobra started to wiggle toward the 
clump where Ona stood. The snake man 
barred the way and the reptile reared to re- 
ceive him. It spread its hood and began to 
weave from side to side. 

Fixing it with his eyes, the native talked 
to it, with his hand outstretched. Now his 
voice rose harshly, again it sank to coaxing 
tones. Once he stuck out his stick and the 
cobra struck like a flash of light. He made 
a sweeping motion and tossed the reptile 
back a good ten feet. Then he advanced 
toward it and resumed his incantation. 

Slowly he approached, nearer and nearer. 
The cobra continued to sway from side to 
side, its hood distended. The native held 
out his hand, his tones grew curt and com- 
manding. Suddenly the snake lowered its 
hood and let its head sink into his palm. 
He promptly grabbed it by the neck and 
stuck it into the basket. 

A burst of applause from the spectators 
was shattered by a wild scream from Ona. 
She was standing with her chin grasped in 
both hands, staring in horror. There, a 
short distance away, swayed a huge cobra, 
its wicked head poised for the stroke. 

The attendant let out a yell and bolted 
for a place.of safety—this snake was not on 


over two of the party in his headlong dash 
for the gate. And the native stood rooted 
to the spot. 

For once in his life Asa acted promptly. 
He threw himself in front of Miss Shane and 
with a despairing sweep of his heavy cane 
knocked the cobra into the tall grass. 
Her knees gave way then and she crumpled 
up. Tilly took her in his arms and half 
dragged, half carried her out of the grounds. 
The others accompanied him in disorder, 
making futile efforts to appear of service. 
The party was over. 

In an effort to reéstablish himself in the 
eyes of those who had seen his flight, Dada- 
popoulos pushed forward and would have 
helped lift Ona into the carriage, but A. B. 


shoved him away. 

“You run away and hide,”’ he said with 
a fierce exultation, and the Levantine 
swallowed the taunt. 

The report of this affair spread among the 
tourists in Luxor, and Tilly attained a 
measure of fame. This meant nothing to 
him, however, compared with his feeling 
of restored self-respect. 

“Feeling better, yes?’’ inquired George 
Gatas. 

“Well,” said A. B., who was now wearing 
the false modesty of a man who feels he has 
done something pretty fine, “‘it was a good 
thing I was there, I guess. The others got 
rattled.” 

The draggman grinned. 

“This prince, as he calls himself ’’— 
George had no delusions on that score—‘‘you 
want to watch out, Mr. Tilly.” 

“Tf he tries any funny business with me,” 
replied A. B., “I'll knock his block off.”’ 

He sang blithely as he dressed for din- 
ner; the world was very fair and life tasted 
sweet. When he went downstairs numbers 
of acquaintances who had heard the story 
wanted to buy cocktails, and Asa courte- 
ously downed them. Also, he helped kill a 
magnum of champagne which an enthu- 
siast from his own bailiwick insisted on set- 
ting up at dinner for the glory of Chicago, 
so that when A. B. emerged from the dining 
room to keep an engagement with Ona, his 
feet didn’t seem to touch the ground at all. 
He was miles above it, strong and sure of 
himself. 

She still looked shaky and she greeted 
him with an odd timidity. He had never 
thought her capable of softness, but now, 
pale and with a wan smile, the beautiful 
creature actually seemed to lean on his 
manly strength. It stirred Asa to the depths 
of his soul. He longed to protect her. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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I’ll be pleased to take him on with bare 
knuckles.” 

Much elated with this chivalrous pro- 
posal, Tom departed. 

“Nothing doing,’’ he reported deject- 
edly half an hour later. ‘‘The prince, he no 
makes the box-fight. He wants pistols.” 

“They might be loaded,” objected Asa. 
“You never can be sure. You go back then 
and tell the prince I’ll take him on in a 
form of combat once much esteemed 
among the fathers of our glorious country.” 

“What’s that?” inquired Tom. 

“Knives,’’ was the reply. “‘ Bowie knives. 
Each of us will take a-holt of the corner of 
a handkerchief with our teeth—the same 
handkerchief, you understand—and fight to 
a finish.” 

The publicity man considered this pro- 
posal. 

“Well, that seems fair enough,” he re- 
marxed, and went gladsomely to the 
prince. 

“Well?” queried A. B. 

“Tt took us ten minutes to revive him.” 

“Then I’m afraid your duel’s off.” 

“‘ Aw, listen, Asa—be a sport. This party 
is going to flop unless we jazz it up. Come 
on. Fight some kind of a duel, anyhow, just 
to oblige me.” 

“You know there’s nothing I wouldn’t do 
for you, Tom,” replied Asa, “but I’ve ab- 
solutely made my last proposition. Now 
let’s hear from him.”’ 

But Dadapopoulos seemed devoid of 
inspiration. All he could think of was 
pistols. 

“T tell you what,” said Asa, who had 
taken counsel with some other guests, 
‘you go back to the prince with my compli- 
ments and say that this is my final word.” 

“All right. Make it snappy.” 

“Tell him to jump into the river.” 

Tom gurveyed him a while in silence. 
“T’ll do that same,” he said, and left Asa 
much puzzled. 

When he returned it was to ask, ‘Will 
you jump in with him?” 

“What on earth are you driving at?” 

“The prince proposes that you jump in 
together, and fight it out in the water.” 

“All is now plain,” said Asa. 

“Why, I bet that guy earned a living as 
a boy diving for pennies in the harbor when 
the boats came in. I’ve got a better scheme 
than that,’ A. B. continued. ‘“‘You tell the 
prince that we’ll both jump in, but at differ- 
ent points. And the man who comes up 
first loses.”’ 

“That doesn’t sound like good sense to 
me,’’ remarked Tom doubtfully. 

“Sure itis. It’s front-page stuff. You go 
and tell him.” 

The publicity man went away and was 
gone for a long time. 

“He didn’t seem to like it,’”” Tom reported. 
“He acted sort of suspicious. I think he 
thinks you want to get him under water 
and stab him, maybe, or choke him to 
death.” 

“Not at all,” said Asa. 

“That’s what I told him. Then he up 
and said, well, supposing he stayed under 
too long and didn’t come up at all?” 

““That’s his lookout.” 

“But the man who came up first would 
win then, don’t you see? And the prince 
says that wouldn’t be right, for the other 
would be the braver.” 

“Well, that’s my proposition. 
take it or leave it.” 

When he received the ultimatum, Prince 
Dadapopoulos elected to accept this trial 
by water. A.B. was utterly flabbergasted. 

. “What? Do you mean to say he takes it 
seriously?” 

“He sure does!’”’ exulted Tom Camp. 
“And you’ve got to go through with it now, 
Asa. Golly, what a story it'll make!” 

A. B. moaned aloud in his anguish. He 
had only intended a little fun, never dream- 
ing that mortal man could regard it*other- 
wise. And now the tables were turned 
against him—no matter what he did he 
would be a laughingstock. He was tempted 
to take a train and let them think what 
they liked, but there was Ona to be con- 
sidered. Also, Tom Camp had spread the 
news among the hotel guests, partly from 
love of a joke, partly to arouse public 
anticipation and bring additional pressure 
to bear on Asa if he showed signs of weak- 
ening. Everywhere Tilly moved he was 
greeted with jovial shouts. Men felt his 
muscles and gravely discussed whether he 
ought not to quit smoking so as to improve 
his wind. 

He fled from these ribald persecutors and 
took refuge in his room. Ona had gone to 
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bed, complaining of headache. Asa sat ina 


chair beside the window, staring into the | 


garden and wishing he were dead. 
The tension of the life he had been lead- 


ing was becoming more than he could bear. | 


Suddenly he realized that ever since he 


joined the movie party he had been under | 


a strain. They did everything to jazz time, 
they seemed always keyed up to high pitch. 
And like a fool he had called this artificial 
excitement and thrill of novelty, seeing life. 
And Ona—a species of panic seized him 
with the thought that he might be doomed 
for the remainder of his days to such mode 
of existence. He couldn’t go through with 
it—he couldn’t! 

A memory of the tranquil voyage from 
New York to Naples smote him. What a 
happy family party they had been! He re- 
called the quiet games of bridge, and Miss 


Rankin singing at the piano; and he cursed | 
himself for a fool. Yet as he dwelt upon | 


those recollections he became calmer; they 
were like a fresh gentle breeze in a room 
reeking with the stale odors of wild night. 
And at last he fell asleep in the chair. 
Harly next morning Tom Camp informed 
him that all the formalities had been ar- 
ranged and a suitable spot selected. Tom 


was most zealous in the business. He urged | 


Asa to go down and practice in some quiet 
place and see how long he could keep his 
head under water. He and a few friends 
would accompany him to time the trials. 
No? He didn’t like that idea? Then sup- 


pose he try it in his bathtub, and they could | 


time him there just as well. When A. B. 
also repulsed this suggestion the publicity 
man urged that he should give the affair 
serious attention so that he might do credit 
to his country and his fellow nationals. 
For one thing, said Tom, he ought to have a 
suitable bathing suit, so he had taken the 
liberty of buying one for Asa. He assured 


him it was a knock-out and would easily lay | 


it over any color effects the prince might try 
to spring. 

“Oh, go and sell your papers,” said Asa, 
losing his patience, and Tom saw that he 
had been goaded far enough. 

“TI believe he’ll go through with it, 
though,” he told everybody he met. 

The event was timed for the next after- 
noon at five o’clock, and the male guests of 


the hotel spent a busy and pleasurable day | 


laying bets on the outcome. There were so 
many possibilities to the affair that the 
more enterprising made books on it and did 
a flourishing business. Supposing, for in- 
stance, that Asa should pop in and pop 
right out again and calmly announce “ Well, 
I lose’? This was Tom Camp’s contribu- 
tion to the thought on the subject, and in it 
he pretty accurately forecast A. B.’s inten- 
tion. Or supposing that Dada should grap- 
ple his foe under water and drown him? 
There, too, they struck close to what was 
in the heart of one of the combatants. 
Moreover, what did Miss Shane say to all 
this? There were many pleasing contin- 
gencies, and the hotel lobby hummed with 
excitement. 

As for Ona, she said nothing about it be- 
cause she knew nothing about it. Tom 
Camp had given orders that none of the 
members of the company should tell her, 
and she contacted nobody else. In fact, 
Ona appeared to be still suffering from the 
experience with the cobra. She even 
avoided Asa and seemed worried and fret- 
ful. When he solicitously inquired what 
was the matter she gave a snappy answer, 
then apologized and replied that she wasn’t 
feeling well; she guessed it was the sun or 
some green salads she had eaten—anyhow, 
she felt punk. And with that she left him 
and, fearful he might try to join her if she 
started out on a round of the bazaars, went 
to her room and to bed. 

Left to his own devices, and anxious to 
escape the loud-mouthed rabble who pes- 
tered him, A. B. decided to ride out to the 
temple of Karnak again. He hired a donkey 
and set forth. There was no reason for 
haste, but of course the donkey boy 
whacked the beast forward and they went 
galloping along the tree-lined road which 
leads from Luxor to the ancient glories of 
Amon-Ra. They had just reached the first 
of the sphinxes along the route when his 


donkey struck a loose stone, came down on | 


its nose, and Asa pitched forward into the 
dust. 

When he rose his face was a smear. Even 
Achmed, the donkey boy, accustomed as he 
was to seeing tourists battered up, was im- 
pressed by the damage. He expected revile- 
ment and possibly a beating, so stood afar 
off, ready to run. And Asa’s first impulse 

(Cantinued on Page 126) 
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tion Mahogany, 5 draw- 
ers, ball and claw feet. 
Reg. price $124. Feb. 
No. 121. Wicker price $99, . 
Arm Chair in Wil- 
low, Cretonne seat 
and back cushions, 
in natural willow, 
Reg. price $20. 


No. 118. Tele- 
phone Table and 


Chair, Combina- 
tion Mahogany. SS Feb. price $15. 
Reg. price $24. Say) Stained or enam- 


Feb. price $18. ” hs : é fi Rat, eled any color $2, 
5 E DH, extra, 


No. 104. Windsor 
Arm Chair. Imi- 
tation Mahogany, 
antique brown 
finish. Reg. price 
$13.50. February 
price $10. 
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The Speed of 
‘Trained Lightning 


The pace that kills the ordinary typewriter is just 
a normal gait for the Electrite! 


Let nimble fingers challenge—and quicker than 
the eye can follow, keys are back in place ready to 
spring again! 

But more gratifying still is the ease of operation. 


Electricity does the work; not you. The faintest 
touch brings the motor into play and like a flash 
each character is imprinted—as smooth, as clear, 
as even as any printing could be. 


When this new kind of typewriter comes into 
your office, out goes careless, slighted work; out 
goes the pile-up of unfinished letters; out goes 
the 4 o'clock fatigue which is the bane of exist- 
ence to every typist and stenographer. 


The Woodstock Electrite is a standard type- 
writer in every way—standard in size and 
structure, standard in appearance, standard 
in keyboard. It is the natural development of 
the standard Woodstock machine, which has 
made such an enviable record in the business 
world and which is regarded by experts as the 
finest typewriter made. Write today for book- 
let describing both these superior machines. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
216 West Monroe Street CHICAGO 
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was to fall upon him and choke him to 
death. Instead, he wiped the blood from 
his face as well as he could, remounted, and 
ambled back to Luxor. And when he paid 
the wondering Achmed off at the door of 
the doctor’s house he gave him an Egyp- 
tian pound. 

The native was thunderstruck; it con- 
firmed him in his conviction that all Amer- 
icans were mad. 

“Hully gee, what’s happened?” ex- 
claimed Tom Camp when he glimpsed him. 
“Fell off the temple?”’ 

“Donkey,” said A. B. shortly, passing 
on. The publicity man kept pace with him. 

“Ts it broken?”’ he inquired. 

“Ts it? Smashed all up. Doctor says I'll 
never look the same,” growled Asa through 
his bandages. 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry, old man,” said 
Tom in a kindly tone. 

The other stopped and seemed struggling 
to thank him, but the difficulty of con- 
versing through the gauze over his face 
prevented. He walked sternly toward the 
elevator. 

“Oh, by the way,’”’ Tom remarked, “‘the 
duel’s off.” 

“ Hey?” 

“T said the duel’s off.” 

“ce Why?”’ 

A trace of confusion showed momenta- 
rily on the countenance of the publicity 
man. He had played up the Prince Dada- 


| popoulos in many a hot story for the press, 


and it hurt a little to say it. 

“Well, they’ve pinched him.” 

“Pinched him? What for?” 

“Search me. I did hear % 

“e Yeh? ” 

“T did hear,” said Tom, hesitating no 
longer now that the plunge had been made— 
“well, it seems like this bird isn’t a prince 
at all.” 

“What is he then?”’ 

“A crook—and not even a first-class 
crook at that. A guy just told me he heard 
the police want him for robbing an old 


| blind woman in Naples who ran a fruit 


stand. What do you know about that?” 

“Come on up and have a drink,’ ex- 
claimed Asa cordially. Verily all things 
were working together for good! 

“Where’s Ona?”’ he demanded as he 
touched the bell. 

“In her room, I guess. You aren’t going 
to let her see you like that; are you?” 

“Why not? I can’t help it.” 

“T wouldn’t let a woman see me looking 
like that for ten dollars,” Tom declared 


| earnestly. ‘‘No, not for twenty dollars.” 


“Well, I never traveled on my beauty,” 
mumbled Asa through his puffed lips. ‘‘So 
this oughtn’t to make any difference.’ 

“But, man, take a look at yourself. 
Youw’re a sight!”’ 

A. B. obliged him. He gazed in the mir- 


'ror at the horrible reflection, and some- 


thing approaching a grin distorted his 
messed features. 

Just before the tea hour he sent up his 
ecard to Ona, and she returned word that 


| She would meet him in the garden in ten 


minutes. He waited until he saw her sit 
down in a secluded spot, and then sallied 
from the hotel. 

“Good gracious! Asa!” 

Horror and repulsion were in her voice, 


| and horror and repulsion in her face as he 


came nearer. 
“Donkey,” he blurted out. 
She shrank away, yet continued to stare 


_ at him as though fascinated. A. B. calmly 


took a seat beside her and stretched out his 
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-her hands as though to ble 


donkeys no good. 


Roosevelt Elk in the Olympic Mountains, Washington 


o 


Janua 


legs with a sigh of satisfactic 
was even worse than the fr 
*“Ksa,”’ she protested wee 


“‘T simply can’t stand it. Ity 
He rolled a swollen iodined 
I stay here I’ll faint!” exelg 
breathless tones. “‘I—I can’t 
She sprang up, holding to t] 
chair. For a moment Asa th 
going to faint. Then she seeme 
strength, and went on, without 
him, “Anyway, I couldn’t hay 
with it. The very next morning 
tired and shaken when —— T 
difference in our ages —— .% 
Now if she had only left oy 
crowning insult A. B. would hay 
chivalrous thing and allowed he 
with the sweet delusion of a} 
but there she touched him on t 
He cackled horribly and saji 
along. I’m satisfied if you are.” 
He kept to his room for seyera 
his injuries had healed sufficien 
mit of his walking in the stre 
causing commotion. Then he py 
suit of flannels, stuck a stray 
jaunty angle on his head, and we 
mingle with the world. 2% 
About the first acquaintance | 
Tom Camp, who stood surr 
members of the movie party, 
licity man wore an air of hurry 
“Leaving tomorrow,” he 
of course everything’s left to 
the last minute. Leary wen 
stewed. Say, Asa, coming to 
tonight? Big doings!” pid 
“What party?” . 
“The one Ona’s giving.” — 
“No, I guess not. What’s the 
“Why her husband blew in 
Didn’t you hear?” 
“Husband?” cried Asa, goir 
the knees. 
= Sure» JNO. 2-1 
“No, this is No. 3, Tom,” co 
of the company. 
“T guess I know which one it i 
Tom belligerently. ‘“Ain’t I ke 
’em. This is the bird she marrie 
were on location at Balboa, ain’ 
“Sure.” ’ 
“Well, he’s No. 2. That guy fr 
was No. 3—don’t you remembe 
The other admitted that hism 
played him a trick. 
In a voice he strove to keep s 
inquired, “‘But how many has st 
*‘ Just three,’”’ Tom replied; a 
laughed. ‘‘But I knew all the ti 
in love with Bill. They had a 
broke up, and she went and m 
Denver bird for spite, but — 
“T’ve got to be going,’’ Asa ¢ 
“What’s the rush? Stick arov 
introduce you to Bill.” 
“No, thanks. Got to send 
grams.” 
He hurried away. Five minu! 
handed in a telegram to the con} 
“Rush that,’’ Asa told him. ‘ 
take this.” 
“Thank you. Thank you. Tl 
said the concierge. 
When A. B. had departed, thi 
put on his glasses and read th 
It puzzled him sorely. 


Miss KATHERINE RANKIN, 
Semiramis Hotel, 
Cairo. 
Will meet you in Jerusalem next weel 
Asa, 
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re act of exchanging command 
comforts for a promise to pay 
1 is beset almost daily with new 
‘is and added bewilderment. 
>) can be said to the investor, 
ae wholly trite and hackneyed, 
il or at least enlighten him in 
;choices under these new and 
daditions? 

to the writer that useful and 
formation might be obtained 
99 those who deal in investment 
] series of questions, such as: 
‘iliarities of the investor most 
| your attention and interest? 
tf person is the investor any- 
is his psychology? Are there 
¢esmen in your business? Is the 
« for new securities too strong? 
it the bond salesman has taught 
vestor to be a speculator and 


his own guidance. What you 
cout your business is most valu- 


<f great help in writing the arti- 


tou put yourself in the investor’s 
must have learned a great 
) in your business that would be 
}n. What would you say to him 
rin my place?” 

- something like thirty-five per- 

din the bond business were 
e A number of these conversa- 
erief and casual. But in twenty 
ve cases the interviews were 
a a few running to nearly an 
¢ioon, and consisting of a long 
stions and answers. 
jose from whom information 
vere partners in large and small 
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fins to sell, and members of the 
eirtments. Not only did I seek 
ie as well as the largest firms and 
but different types of houses, 


Ciever had a day of sales expe- 
ye were inside and others out- 


| writer’s expressed intention to 
», in order, if possible, to elicit a 
nd full discussion than can ever 
where a supposed authority 
aie is to be quoted or his identity 
.}It is far more enlightening to 
ht a person really thinks than 
ides after mature consideration 
d ight to suppose that he thinks. 


dds as Merchandise 


psit may be far from complete or 
at factory, but it ought at least to 
his. Itis first-hand, and not what 
iblity man thinks the bond man 
s| under the circumstances. Nor 
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most of the answers to my 
ad about them a cold, almost 
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siness consists of more or less 
ills from exceedingly polite, 
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4 “men who described their busi- 
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thi flesh-and-blood human beings 
yjie bonds. This was true even 
@| were describing the investor 
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ef ibes an intricate operation to a 
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ta vein of ore. 
jnot think that this cold, imper- 
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banker. The bond business is 
im having a professional status 
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aSnedicine, the human element 
ny s be ust so much raw material, 
4 ong doctors themselves. Phy- 
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manner with old ladies and children, but 
when they discuss disease with one another 
they must needs be cold, businesslike and 
impersonal. 

Any business or occupation has about it 
to the outsider a certain glamour born of 
ignorance, and it is usually to the interests 
of the business to keep that glamour intact. 
What matters inside, as we all know of our 
own occupations—whether it be the selling 
of bonds or groceries, the raising of wheat, 
treating sick people or writing articles—is a 
knowledge of and attention to the me- 
chanics of what one is about. Any line of 
work, once you are in it, is a game whose 
rules must be followed, rather than a form 
of polite personal solicitude, sentiment or 
romance. 

The first response, however, which came 
from most of the bankers in reply to the 
questions asked, was an attempt to classify 
investors as such. This, I am certain, was 
as much to clarify their own thoughts and 
for their own mental satisfaction as for my 
enlightenment. 

‘“What is the psychology of the man who 
buys an automobile or who goes into a 
department store?’’ countered one banker 
in reply to my inquiry concerning the in- 
vestor’s psychology. 

““*Tnvestor’ is a much abused word or 
phrase,’ said another. “It is as much 
abused as the word ‘psychology’ itself. 
First you have got to classify. Who is the 
man you seek to cover? What do you mean 
by an investor?”’ 

“What is the investor like?’’ repeated 
still a third. ‘‘He is as varied as the 
weather.” 


The Middle-Sized Bear 


Now there are many diverse standpoints 
from which investors may be classified, and 
doubtless any and every conceivable group- 
ing must lead to the same goal in the end— 
namely, the degree of speculation involved 
in the attitude displayed and the purchases 
made; that is, the extent to which the 
buyer is motivated by the search for profits 
rather than for mere security of principal 
and interest. 

But no classification so surely opens up 
the subject as one which may seem at first 
blush childishly and ridiculously simple. 
It is nothing more or less than Goldilock’s 
division of the three bears into small, me- 
dium size and large. 

The value of this classification is that it 
will enable us after a comparatively short 
inspection to eliminate both the large and 
the small investor, the little bear and the 
big bear. 

As a result a much clearer and more de- 
tailed picture will be had of the subject 
matter. ‘But by what right,’’ asks the 
surprised reader, “‘do you so airily wave 
aside the large and the small investor? 
Have we not been told that one of the most 
worthwhile results of the Liberty Loans was 
to interest the little fellow in sound securi- 
ties? Does not every corporation in the 
country talk about its great numbers of 
small stockholders? Do not the bond men 
themselves tell about the decreased unit of 
sale?” 

All of which is more or less pertinent, but 
not so much in point as the fact that the 
bond business as organized in this country 
is geared for the middle-sized bear, for the 
five-bond man, to use the technical phrase- 
ology, or at least for a unit which approaches 
five bonds in size. 

It is true that no feature of financial 
development has been more commented 
upon in recent years than the decreasing 
unit of bond sale. Twenty years ago about 
the only buyers of bonds, aside from insur- 
ance companies and savings banks, were 
what might be called the originators of the 
same, people like the Goulds and the Van- 
derbilts, who controlled railroads and 
owned great blocks of bonds in their com- 
panies as well as stock. Most of the few 
bond houses that then existed had started 
merely as bidders for and buyers of munici- 
pal bonds. There was no general bond busi- 
ness. 

Few bonds were available aside from 
those of railroads and municipalities, and 

there were few people to buy such as could 
be had. But with the increased distribu- 
tion of wealth, with an expanding industrial 
organization, with the spread of financial 
education, and finally with the war, there 
has come a far more widespread demand 
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How a Coast Guard protects 


tend to dry the skin. 
velvet all day long. 


Pleasant, scientifically effective, expressly made for after 


his skin from bitter 
Arctic winds 


COAST GUARD, at sea in the north Pacific Ocean, 

writes: “After shaving, the protection afforded to 

one’s face in these cold Arctic Ocean winds by Aqua 
Velva is very noticeable.” 


Aqua Velva will protect your face, too, wherever you 
are. But this protective quality isn’t its only good feature. 


Aqua Velva conserves the natural moisture of the skin. It 
keeps the face from getting rough, chapped, drawn and tight. 


If the skin is left unprotected these things will happen no 
matter how perfect your shave may have been. And pow- 
ders, so often used after shaving, absorb moisture and so 
Aqua Velva keeps the face like 


— it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 
—it protects the face from cold and wind 
— it prevents face shine 
— it delights with its man-style fragrance 
Try the FREE test bottle. Use the coupon or say “Aqua Velva” on a post card. 
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For FREE test bottle 
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for such investments. Naturally, there- 
fore, the average unit of sale has decreased 
in size. 

It has been stated very frequently since 
the war that the average bond sale is about 
$3000, and figures recently made public by 
Mr. Morrow, of the Morgan firm, appear 
to establish definitely the accuracy of these 
estimates. His firm has managed syndi- 
cates which floated issues of both Austrian 
and Japanese bonds. Twenty-three firms 
that were members of both syndicates were 
asked to tabulate their sales to see whether 
bonds are bought primarily by large or by 
small investors. The twenty-three houses 
had 2975 customers who bought Austrian 
bonds and 8212 who bought Japanese 
bonds. The Morgan firm, it should be ex- 
plained, is a wholesale house only and sells 
to dealers, not to individual investors. 

_ The average retail sale of the twenty- 
three distributing houses was slightly 
under $3000 in the case of one issue and 
$3660 in the other. But the significant 
fact is that in one case only 15 per cent of 
the bonds, and in the other only 10 per 
cent, were taken by persons who bought in 
amounts of $1000 or less. But if the limit 
be raised to $5000 we find that in one case 
62 per cent and in the other 44 per cent of 
the total amount is accounted for. Be- 
tween $5000 and $10,000, 20 per cent 
and 16 per cent are accounted for; and 
above $10,000, 17 per cent and 39 per cent. 

Whatever else these figures may prove, 
they certainly show that the small in- 
vestor—he who buys $1000 or less—is a 
relatively small factor. The big investor 
is a large factor, but less important than 
the medium size, who may be said to range 
from $1000 to $10,000. Naturally the 
business is geared to the man in between, 
and while the average sale may fall slightly 
below $5000, everyone in the business 
itself recognizes a block of five bonds as a 
good practical working unit. 

In the spring of 1922 in gathering mate- 
rial for a series of articles for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post on the subject of protect- 
ing the small investor, the writer inter- 
viewed officials of prominent life-insurance 
companies, savings banks, commercial 
banks, the United States Treasury, the 
Investment Bankers Association and the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Advice to the Little Bear 


Mr. Cromwell, then president of the 
Stock Exchange, expressed the opinion 
that a man with a few hundred dollars 
should stick to the savings bank, and 
Howard F. Beebe, then president of the 
Investment Bankers, said that he had ad- 
vised hundreds if not thousands of persons 
who had less than $1000 to put their money 
in a savings bank instead of trying to buy 
securities. 

In going among the bond men in the 
summer of 1924 I could find no change of 
opinion in this respect. Time and again 
the partners of firms in describing the 
qualities of salesmen employed by them in 
terms which were by no means always flat- 
tering, spoke eulogistically of a particular 
salesman because he had the good sense and 
honesty to direct his smaller clients to a 
savings bank rather than into the bonds 
which he himself happened to be selling. 
In the business itself this seems to be a 
mark of integrity. 

“The $500 investor should keep away 
from bonds and stocks,’ was the extreme 
statement of the head of a small firm, him- 
self a salesman of long experience. ‘‘ For 
such the savings bank never stops working. 
Sit in at a meeting of savings-bank trustees, 
who incidentally give their services for 
nothing, and watch them throw out ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the loans which 
are offered to them, and then figure whether 
the $500 widow is better off in the savings 
bank or trying to make her own selections 
from the offerings of a salesman whose 
standing and that of whose house she is in 
no position to judge. It is nobody’s func- 
tion down here in Wall Street to protect 
the small investor.” 

The writer can agree but partly with the 
broad generalization that the $500 investor 
should never buy bonds or stocks. This 
question was discussed in detail in previous 
articles, and has changed but little in the 
past few years. The essential fact is that 
the reputable merchant in legitimate se- 
curities cannot afford to cultivate inten- 
sively the $500 buyer. The case is admirably 
summed up in this statement by a repre- 
sentative of the largest concern engaged 
in selling bonds: 
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“Direct solicitation of the small investor ° 


is too expensive. We try to reach him by 
national advertising, and of course follow 
up the inquiries received. We hope that 
he has friends, and we are always trying to 
educate him and his friends not to throw 
their money away on get-rich-quick ven- 
tures, with the idea that such people may 
be developed into medium-size investors. 
We hope they will become the great middle 
class. I believe that houses like ours are 
making some progress in educating the 
people in safe investments. But it is a 
slow process. 

“With the small investor the strings are 
always pulling against making a safe in- 
vestment for the reason that interest on 
small sums amounts to so little. He says in 
substance, ‘What’s the use? I’d better 
take achance.’ Of course we stress the fact 
that over a period of twenty years a sure 
4 per cent or 5 per cent is better than one 
chance in a thousand of making a killing. 
Even if he does hit it right, the winnings 
will only lead to further speculation and 
ultimate loss. But it is easy to see why the 
small investor is the foredoomed prey of 
sharks. Slow accumulation doesn’t seem 
worth while to him.” 


Trade in Tax Exempts 


‘“While all generalizations are false, even 
this one,’ said the manager of another 
bond institution, ‘‘I am always struck with 
the curious faculty possessed by the small 
investor to scorn securities with a low rate 
of interest. He of course is the very one 
who should take the low rates, yet the 
smaller he is the more he wants.” 

So much for the little bear; now for the 
big bear. Except so far as the increasing 
confinement of the really large investor to 
tax-exempt securities has necessarily forced 
a hothouse development of the bond busi- 
ness among the medium-size investors, it 
can be said in all fairness that the very 
rich have less to do with this frantic ex- 
pansion of Wall Street’s activities than is 
commonly supposed. 

Persons with incomes pretty regularly in 
excess of $50,000 a year are forced to buy 
tax-exempts, such as municipals, farm 
loans, joint stocks, and the like. There is 
very little analysis of the security or study 
of the investment as such. Salesmanship 
and profit have nothing to do with the 
ease. It is mainly a question of the rich 
man being able to get enough of the very 
few types of bonds that will serve his pur- 
pose. Often he will take an entire issue if 
he can get it. 

One is reminded of the first large buyer 
of municipals, a pawn broker who left a 
fortune of $12,000,000. This old gentle- 
man bought for security of principal, and 
long before the income tax had added so 
fabulously to the attractiveness of this type 
of bond. 

Whenever a municipal-bond salesman 
entered his office and mentioned the name 
of a city whose securities he had for sale, 
the old man raised a warning finger and 
whispered, ‘‘ Hush!” 

If the salesman was wise he remained 
quiet, while the aged capitalist pulled from 
the top of his desk a book, which gave the 
population, location and other pertinent 
facts about the city in question. If he 
liked what he read he bought great quan- 
tities of the bonds on the spot; if not, all 
the blandishments of the most accomplished 
salesman were in vain. 

If the rich investor is well advised he 
knows all about the very few limited groups 
of securities that will serve the purpose of 
reducing the Federal and state income 
taxes and making it possible to pay the 
state and huge Federal inheritance taxes. 
There is nothing new which the house of 
issue or its salesmen can tell him about 
the safety of the bonds, and there is noth- 
ing else to tell. Banker and salesmen— 
they are the merest errand boys in situa- 
tions of this description. 

“T have a client,” said the head of a 
banking and brokerage firm, “who feels he 
can buy nothing except what is exempt 
from both the Federal and the New York 
state income taxes, and that limits him to 
just a few classes of securities. I don’t have 
to sell him. He comes to my office and 
mournfully inquires if I have anything that 
qualifies for $900,000 lying idle in the bank. 
It is solely a question of whether I have 
enough of the few available bonds.” 

There are some large investors who irk 
unceasingly under these ironbound restric- 
tions. Others figure on a speedy reduction 
in the surtax rates. Still others regard it as 
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the part of patriotism not to shun the or- 
dinary run of securities, even-if the surtax 
does cut a 5 per cent return to 3 per cent. 
One must respect their honesty if not their 
mentality. 

An elderly gentleman retired just after 
the war with a large fortune made in the 
oil business. At that time the maximum 
taxes on very large incomes exceeded 60 
per cent. The old man felt that there was 
something a little unpatriotic about buying 
tax-exempt bonds to reduce his taxes, and 
so to make up for the loss in income he 
went into a lot of speculative building en- 
terprises which ultimately cost him a full 
quarter of his entire fortune. 

The largest and most important inves- 
tors, of course, are not the rich men at all, 
but the life-insurance companies. These 
are what might be called the institutional 
or professional buyers, and with them are 
to be classed the savings banks, large and 
small, the general run of commercial banks 
and trust companies, the fire-insurance 
companies, the charitable institutions and 
the large family trust estates, which are 
essentially institutional in their methods 
of investment. 

Possibly the smaller country banks are 
neither very professional nor institutional 
when it comes to purchasing bonds, and 
might in many cases be excepted from the 
foregoing classifications. They often be- 
have more like the general run of indi- 
viduals. 

Now it is not my contention that the 
professional and institutional investors are 
always wise or successful in the choices 
they make. The life-insurance companies 
have had losses on paper in a single issue 
of railroad bonds of more than $40,000,000, 
owing to the fact that bonds bought at par 
have sold down to 60. 

Perhaps, too, the insurance companies 
have been unduly slow in taking up public- 
utility bonds, or inducing the legislatures 
to change the laws to permit them to do so. 
“The old fossils who run the insurance 
companies and won’t buy utility bonds are 
worse than the small-fry fool traders who 
lose their money in Wall Street bucket 
shops,’ was the angry and probably in- 
accurate remark of a banker who admit- 
tedly has this type of bond for sale. 

But old fossils or not, the professional, 
institutional investors are incomparably 
more successful to date in fulfilling their 
purpose than the average individual in- 
vestor. Yet, despite this and the further 
fact that they form in a sense the backbone 
of the bond business, they fit but slightly 
into the scheme and purpose of these ar- 
ticles. For one thing, they cannot make 
unlimited choices as the individual can, and 
while the business of catering to them is 
very important, it is restricted within nar- 
row limits. 


Professional Buying 


Different states have different laws regu- 
lating these investments, and they differ 
not only as between savings banks and 
insurance companies but as between fire- 
insurance and life-insurance concerns. On 
the whole, perhaps, the fire-insurance com- 
panies in New York, being permitted to buy 
stocks, have done better than the life- 
insurance companies, which can purchase 
bonds only. Massachusetts permits cer- 
tain institutions to make call loans on 
stock-market collateral, which is not al- 
lowed in New York, but is probably one of 
the safest investments in the world. 

But we cannot pause here, and must 
hasten on, calling attention to the very 
important fact that the professional, in- 
stitutional investor usually knows as much 
and very often far more about the bonds 
which are offered for sale than the issuing 
houses or salesmen themselves. When the 
bond houses or the bond salesmen deal 
with a professional investor they are ap- 
proaching a very different sort of animal 
from the ordinary, individual investor, and 
well aware are they that such is the case. 

The underlying principle which governs 
the professional, institutional investor is 
oceans removed from what seems to moti- 
vate the ordinary individual. The profes- 
sional and institutional buyer is interested 
only in security of principal and assurance 


‘of interest. The only question which this 


type of buyer asks—and the same is true of 


the rich individual who follows the cold, pas- 


sionless, professional method—is: ‘“‘What’s 
my average income over a period of years 
going to be?” 

This question assumes, of course, that 
the principal is safe. Such an investor buys 


a 


? 
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essentially for permanence, an¢ 
when a particular compan: 
threatens to go bad. The 
trolling principle with the p 
institutional investor is to 
this is true whether it be the A. 
or the Metropolitan Life Insuy 
pany. Such a form of investi 
cold, passionless and mechanieg 
of averages. 
The professional, insti 
tors—which group includes g 
viduals as make a real busin 
out their money—are mo 
and bankers. Usually they 
sions if they buy from bond 
men. Sometimes they are a 
members. Many of them are} 
reach of the average bond sale 
cause they are in the business t 
for all practical purposes. __ 
There are many rich individue 
who become greatly irritated 
scores of bond salesmen call y 
frequently with the same offeri) 
really cannot give up the tim 
to see so many callers. But tly 
vestor would probably be wise 
facilities in the way of secretarie 
comers, which method the stric|j 
tional buyer usually follows as ¢ 
course. 7 
The hard-boiled estate mana 
insurance treasurer keeps the |i 
man waiting outside long enoughiij 
the dignity and importance of the 
upon him, and then listens une 
to the salesman’s story. If he ¢ 
fresh gossip or new rumors conceii 
Street developments, he stores { 
in his memory, without wasting 
in thanking the salesman. Havyi 
to whatever his caller has to off 
the way of new securities or gos; 
tentate turns to his desk, anil divis 
salesman as he says in an even to 
ing today.” 


The Five-Bond Me 


If the salesman persists in h 
four or five years, if he proves {| 
rate and reliable in his informat 
agreeable personality, the trea 
finally give him a little busines 
other hand the salesman doesr 
waste any time in explaining tlt 
of his subject to this class of b’ 
the mere trimmings and embellil 
his job are saved to the salei 
tackles a professional buyer. 

Investing is a matter of coursé] 
It is part of the everyday busine 
is coming in and it must be pu 
initial fears and timidity need b) 
as with the ordinary individual. 
man doesn’t have to prepare the 

It is not a new sensation ti 
eyed manager of a $50,000,00) 
buy bonds. It occasions him 1 
ness whatever. He knows mort 
bonds than the nice young cof 
man who stands before him, a | 
such a presence. % 

It is a question first whethel 
urer happens to want that bi 
present moment, and second, a 
important, whether the pric 
is right he buys, and the co 
salesman is infinitesimal be 
price. If he does not wa 
the price is not right the 
finds himself in the corrid 

So much for the big be 
sional, institutional invest 
after all, there are very few 
aggregate purchases are larg 
them along with the negl 
vestor, and concentrate our 
after upon those who consi 
middle group. 

These are the individua 
vest at a time, anywhere, I 
$2000 up to $10,000 or pe: 
provided they have not a 
professional attitude and 
are the investors, designa 
of convenience in the busi 
bond men. ts 

Once in their very numer 
company, our subject mat 
somehow breathes a sigh 0 
the lid off, stretches ou 

We have left the very 
bit ‘because’ perfect al 
tell them that only Liberty: 
municipal issues of the sta 
are available for them. 
down out of those high, ch 
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PICTURE flashed across the ocean by 
radio is the latest RCA achievement 
—but not the greatest. 


Just as important to the world is the 


development of Radiolas and Radiotrons. It was 
the Radiotron that first brought radio with all its 
new, live interest, into the home. Radiotrons still 
And Radiolas— 
improved year by year—have out-leaped imagination 
in the swiftness of development that has put every 


home in touch with a world of fine programs—made 


are the standard of achievement. 


them close, clear, real ! 


RCA research means as much to you in Radiotrons 
and Radiolas as to the world in new discoveries of 


international importance. 


“‘There’s a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York 


10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 28 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


SENT Ine 
BON canton J 


adiotron 
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St. Louis 


The City of 
OPPORTUNITY 


y ‘HE American by nature will not stag- 


hones 


In pursuit of business success or 


his family’s happiness, he is constantly seek- 
ing the gates of fresh endeavor. 


Today, it is St. Louis that holds the center 


of the stage. 


means for its economic expansion. 


Commerce finds here the basic 


Where 


the business man points on the nation’s map 
is well worth your watching. 


Shifting centers of 


population, 


rapid 


changes in the making and sale and trans- 
portation of merchandise have given St. 
Louis its great chance. Quick to realize the 
new day, St. Louis, through its Chamber of 
Commerce, through the research organiza- 
tion of its Terminal Railroad Association, 
and by the courage of its people in approv- 
ing a bond issue of more than eighty-seven 
million dollars, is laying the foundation of 


an unprecedented growth. 


It would be interesting and profitable for 
you to read the whole story of St. Louis of 


today. 


Write for these Free Booklets 


“St. Louis as a Manufacturing 
Center,” a book of intense com- 
mercial appeal, and “St. Louis 
— the. Home — Gity,” .-which 
shows why St. Louis is a good 
city to live in, work in and 
play in. 


5t. Louis 
HOME Crry 


STLOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
low-voiced treasurers in inner offices figure 
on a 5 per cent return for the Billionbucks 
Estate or the Mammoth Life Insurance 
Company for the next twenty years. 

We have burst the tight jacket that has 
held us, and are now out where human 
nature has free play, where are to be found 
to the full the force and action of diverse 
personalities upon one another, and the 
effects of moods, prejudices, fads, hunches, 
likes, dislikes, shrewdness, cunning, igno- 
rance, cupidity, carelessness, recklessness, 
fear and timidity; where, in short, variety 
knows no bounds. 

I do not mean for a moment to imply 
that the great middle class of bond buyers 
are necessarily and for the most part poor 
investors. Probably the majority do fairly 
well. Often indeed the five-bond man is keen 
and hard-boiled; and every now and then he 
is successful in combining safety, high yield 
and marketability. But we have dropped 
far down out of those regions of unemotional, 
professional conservatism, into a_ place 
where men are nearly always in hot and eager 
search for high income and profits. 

We are now in the class that will buy 
anything—provided they have a prejudice 
or hunch in favor of and no prejudice or 
hunch against. We are dealing with men 
and women who make possible the vast, 
confused variety of markets and _ issues. 
We are dealing with those who will have 
nothing but real estate, or nothing but 
mortgages, or nothing but rails, or nothing 
but utilities, or nothing but industrials, or 
nothing but oils, or nothing but steels. 

We are dealing with those who never 
touch bonds, but only stocks, and with 
those who abhor stocks and buy only 
second-class debentures, one step ahead of 
the sheriff. 

“Two or three customers come into the 
office at perhaps the same time,”’ said the 
manager of a firm of deservedly high stand- 
ing. ‘‘One wants a bond for a particular 
reason and another doesn’t want it for ex- 
actly the same reason. One won’t have it 
because the property is too far away, and 
the other wants it because it isn’t near. 
A salesman may be compelled to give ex- 
actly opposite advice to two customers for 
exactly the same reason.” 

I asked a salesman who has, as far as I 
could learn, a typical list of clients, to de- 
scribe some of them. He is a young man, 
intelligent, frank and earnest. From the 
top drawer of his desk he pulled a precious 
little leather book and, removing the elas- 
tic, turned over the pages thoughtfully. He 
was asked not to discriminate, but I feel 
sure he omitted the smaller clients as not 
being worth my consideration. On the 

other hand he did not appear to have any 
really professional investors on his list. 
Most of his clients seemed to have plenty 
of money but, with one or two exceptions, 
no particular aptitude for investing. 


Assorted Buyers 


“Here is a wonderful treasurer of a com- 
pany, but a boob in his own investments. 

“The next made $200,000 in the confec- 
tionery business, but you wouldn’t think he 
had five cents to look at him. 

“Here is another man, quite rich. He 
buys both bonds and stocks, but will con- 
sider nothing unless it has a chance of ap- 
preciation. 

“Here is the president of a company 
who won’t buy anything in his own line 
because of fear of adverse legislation. He 
is too close to the picture. 

“This man is connected with a great 
corporation, and won’t buy anything ex- 
cept in his own industry. 

“The next buys municipal bonds, but 
none in two particular states. 

“Here’s a chap worth lots of money 
which he made in the cotton business. He 
bought 100 shares of what we shall call the 
Blankville Steel Company, for no other 
reason except that he happened to have 
been born in Blankville. He knows abso- 
lutely nothing about the company or about 
the steel business. 

“The next man is worth $1,000,000, 
which he made himself. But he is so ig- 
norant of our business that we could easily 
take a quarter of his fortune away from 
him. He buys a class of bonds where a low 
rate of interest is inevitable. But he is al- 
ways writing me letters asking if I can’t 
get him an extra 2 per cent. He is a big, 


| good-natured, good-looking chap. 


“Here is one who doesn’t care a rap 
about the rate of interest provided he al- 
ways has a good market. 
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“Here’s a woman who want 
she buys to go up in price. 

“This man made big money 
ing business. He doesn’t buy m 
from me or anyone else, becaus 
most of his money in second 
from which he says he aye 
cent. He gets this high rat 
addition to the regular inter 
bonus at the start and a rai 
principal, $500 on a $2000 
six months, I believe. T 
he’s the only one of that kind 

“‘Here’s a woman who inhe 
She speculates all the time ani 
knows more about Wall Stre 
people in it. She loses on ti 
$4000 a year. 

“One of my most inte 
that of an inventor who has 
a company manufacturing his 
depends entirely on me for his it 
and I take pains to sell him 9; 
stuff there is. Two years ago 
fifteen A. B. & X’s. 1 
few days ago to tell him aboy 
developments in that situation. 
didn’t have any of those bonds, 
bought any. I insisted he had. 
were arguing a clerk came in 
some blue prints. The inye 
them out of his desk drawer, an¢ 
the bonds, with none of the coup 


| 
Easy Selling 


“T was walking along Steent 
one day and noticed that a large 
women were entering and leavyij 
which sells an important artigaa 
wear at a low price, four or fi 
The thought came to me that a 
with such a rapid turnover mig 
ing-a lot of money. I took pains 
another day, and still a third 
there appeared to be the sami 
So I went in and asked for the 
who was plainly of foreign bir 
said he was too busy to talk to 

“*T’ve got some Belgian bi 
614’s at 94,’ I shot back at him 

“<1 ll take five,’ he replied, jus 
It was cold-turkey stuff. He’s t! 
a buyer, almost everything on { 
the moment. Later when I hi 
acquainted with him I saw hi 
learned that he has $400,000 
mostly good. On many of then 
clipped the coupons, saying th 
to the bank and clips some whe 
little tight. 

“He says he’s going to retire 
He had never heard of my firm ¥ 
in there the first time, althou 
know it’s one of the oldest and] 
there is. He explained that he] 
from me merely because I lool 
You may gather the extent of 
tional background when I tell} 
explains his methods of investm 
ing that he ‘verifies’ his bond 
that he diversifies them.” 

“T take it from what you say,’ 
the writer, “that bond buyers di 
sarily constitute the socially éli 

‘““No,’”’ replied the salesmar 
“they are not necessarily wel 
They are very likely to have, 
money in the shoe-string busi 
majority of those who buy $00 
do not look as if they had $5( 
name.” , 

Another salesman, asked to 
average investor, waved “his 


with the statement that his | 
prised doctors, lawyers, and m 
made money in the truc 
partner in another firm recalle 
same question was put to him, 
digger had once invested $70! 
house. > | 
The sales manager of one ( 
conservative houses said: “Ol 
great bulk of purchases come } 
who are not in any sense Va 
Astors, from those of the avel 
comparatively moderate means) 
buyers make a spotty business } 
If we have a great body of tht 
moderate means, there is fair 1) 
their purchases.” , 2 
There is much talk about! 
ments made by bootleggers, 01 
ity of bond men declare 
are exaggerated. Bootle: 


7c 


prefer to keep most 0 
(Continued on Page ! 


ued from Page 134) 

the fact that several of the 
m I interviewed brought up 
* bootleggers as bond buyers 
even raising the question 
zerly new prospects are being 
Jiless of their standing. 

rly all of us governed pretty 
Hlition and convention in our 
je cannot accustom ourselves 
Hm-realities of wealth, which 
orent from the old, precon- 
» There is still a tendency, due 
es with which people adjust 
/ 

| 


new conditions and ideas, to 
‘iecumulation of money with 
sion and some vague thing 
{ial position. 
» to which wealth has become 
- and distributed in this coun- 
¥t that most thinking on the 
»t keep up with the facts. The 
o-ealled, ride in motor cars, 
girls wear better clothes than 
yankers, but our mental proc- 
Hw haven’t yet quite grasped 
eiditions. 
this point a stray radical or 
ise me of going out of my way 
sapitalist system. Not at all. 
about the bond business, and 
[fo a man who now heads his 
has had many years of sales 
put the practical question of 
en get most of their prospects. 
ple you wouldn’t think of,” he 
yu might expect undertakers 
to be good prospects, and they 
stained twenty new customers 
4, just before a new packing- 
‘sue was coming out. I wrote 
4st of butchers, on plain paper 
7 the street address, notifying 
she issue was coming, and 
ng to the assets and earnings 
iny. I ended by saying that if 
erested, to write their name at 
f the sheet and return it. 
wouldn’t think of beauty par- 
prospects, yet there are sales- 
very well in seliing to the 
sf such places. Nothing takes 
shoe leather. I knew a young 
) ow has a firm of his own, but 
{salesman without any clients. 
ra a well-to-do family, and was 
sly $100,000 in his own right. 
friends and relatives already 
anking connections, and he 
rk in anywhere.” 


Svere Test of Morale 


rery office in the Woolworth 
» went to one place three times 
, ss. The fourth time he called 
ified to have him arrested if he 
bs in spite of his persistence 
jie go there after that. But out 
i building he managed to pick 
s clients, and that gave him 


; persistent cuss, so he started 


professional men are worked 
|L know of one doctor whom 
skh salesmen have tried to 
is so busy that he hasn’t time 
coupons on bonds, and there- 
‘)1ys anything but stocks. 
vf one salesman who goes so far 
2,own the numbers of all high- 
<iobiles that pass a given point, 
the owners from the official 


» most magnificent avenues in 
Jity was formerly given over 
0 palatial residences; but the 
v'p of democracy has engulfed all 
e| farthest reaches of this boule- 
on, workers from the clothing 
1;1 upon the broad sidewalks, and 
«cent stores, soda fountains, 
@ and similar institutions have 
dre foothold. 

ty point where life and move- 
I heir crest at one of the choicest 
S a great new marble palace, 
{\rters of an extraordinarily suc- 
that merchandises a popular 
is. The main offices are on the 
if and callers reach them by 
ljsither one of two grand, sweep- 
aS, 

i ee doddering and un- 
+4 with a long dirty beard and 
‘es mounted the marble stairs. 
that could go unchanged 
udeville stage, the type that 
love to caricature. He was 
fin the Ghetto. 
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The dignified and impressive floorman 
watched the bearded old man shamble up 
the stairs, and noticed also that a package | 
wrapped in a newspaper extended from his 
rear pantaloons pocket. 

Suddenly the package dropped with a 
thud upon the marble step. The news- 
paper fell asunder, and upon the wondering 
sight of scores of salesmen, clerks and 
stenographers, whose desks fill the main 
floor, there burst one sandwich and one 
hard-boiled egg. The sandwich naturally 
lay where it fell, or dropped a step or two 
at the most, but the egg described a series 
of beautiful parabolical movements as it 
gracefully descended from stair to stair. 

Without the faintest glimmering of a 
smile the impressive functionary, gold braid | 
and all, tore down the steps in pursuit of 
the egg, which was finally captured. With 
rapid movements he rescued the remains 
of the battered sandwich, and with a bow 
returned the two articles to their rightful 
owner. The old man thanked him, moved 
on to a desk where one of the salesmen 
sat, and promptly purchased $8000 of 
bonds. 

“That was a severe test of the morale 
of our force,’ said one of the chief execu- 
tives in relating the incident. “But I 


couldn’t discover that anyone smiled. As | 


for the floorman himself, we gave him a 
bonus for his good behavior. We try to 
make this an agreeable place to do business 
in, and we seek to overlook no detail. No 
one who telephones or calls upon even the 
highest officer is told that he is in con- 
ference. Peddlers who come in with lead 
pencils to sell are referred to the purchas- 
ing department.’’ 


The Stuff Investors are Made Of 


“Tt is easy for those of us who are con- 
nected with a banking house to fall into a 
patronizing attitude toward borrowers as 
well as bond buyers. A borrower who wants 
only $200,000 or $300,000 may seem very 
small and unimportant to us, and yet very 
few of us have the assets to borrow that 
sum. Mighty few bank officers make as 
much as the small and often shabby- 
looking merchants and manufacturers who 
come in to do business with them.” 


As Isat talking with amember of the sales | 


force of this same firm, I noticed a woman 
with a young child waiting to see him. A 
perfectly respectable decent-looking woman 
in every way, but not one who by the 
rarest chance would ever be picked out as 


possessing any mark of distinction. As my | 


eyes wandered in her direction the sales- 
man explained that she was the wife of a 
man engaged in what many would regard 
as a humble, almost menial occupation, 
but that she and her husband had bought 
$60,000 in bonds from him. 

These facts are presented without the 
least intention of being supercilious. It is 
indeed fortunate that the doors of oppor- 
tunity swing open so wide in this country. 
The chance of acquiring a competence by 
those who do not always possess the social 
advantages of an old-fashioned squire of 
fiction is an integral part of our social and 
economic system, and a concomitant of 
American democratic principles. 

My point is that those who have written 
and talked about the investor or bond 
buyer have conventionalized him too much 
after the manner of what they think a small 
or moderate-size capitalist should be. It 
takes money to buy bonds, and uncon- 
sciously the word ‘‘money”’ brings to mind 
another conception, that of wealth, which 
in turn almost automatically conjures up 
ideas of birth and social standing. But the 
modern bond investor fits into no such for- 
mal, regular pattern. 

Then, too, the financial writers have con- 
centrated far too much upon finance! They 
have talked too much about assets and 
liabilities, mortgages and liens, annual re- 
ports and net earnings. They have com- 
pletely overlooked the very plain everyday 
human stuff out of which investors are 
made. 

Let us look still more closely at the in- 
vestor, from the viewpoint of those who 
sell him his wares. Perhaps it will serve a 
useful purpose for him to see himself as 
others see him. What does the successful 
salesman discover as to how much the in- 
vestor really knows? Or to get still closer 
to the core of the subject, what methods 
does the salesman employ in persuading 
the investor to buy his offerings? 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of | 


articles by Mr. Atwood. The second will appear in 


an early issue. 
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HEN you find a man who can do the 
work of two or three other men, you hire 
him. He’s a paying investment. 
Hundreds of concerns find that Ditto saves the 
salaries of several clerks; in addition to saving 
time, preventing costly errors, and saving money 


on supplies. 


You need Ditto’s money-saving service. Ditto is 
a quick, effective, inexpensive method for mak- 
ing exact duplicates of anything typed, written, 


drawn or printed; 


copies of those important 


things which actually run your business, such as 
factory orders, index cards, invoices, bulletins, and 
so on. No stencils, no type, no carbon; just put 
your original on the copying base, and run off 
duplicates as fast as you want. 


Ditto offers a complete duplicating service. Every 
item of Ditto Supplies is of the finest quality ; made 
to give the user the true economy of better service 


and satisfaction. 


Ditto 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
AND SUPPLIES 


HERE’S a duplicating device, 

made by Ditto, Inc., to fit every 
copying need; for every kind of busi- 
ness, large or small. Eight styles, 
$30—$500. 

Pin this memo to your 
letterhead and mail it today 
Just fill in your name; there’s no 
obligation at all. It may be the 
means of showing you a short cut 
that will save your business con- 

siderable time and money. 


DITTO Systems Offices 
in 35 leading cities 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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~  PILLBECK AIND EGGS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


The road which he followed was a high- 


| way as straight as a taut string. On one 
_ side it had telephone poles painted at in- 
| tervals to denote what’ had once been car 


stops; on the other it had chicken farms. 
Here, was another phrase of the swan song 
of variety. In the old days, if'a man started 
a business and his next-door neighbor 
promptly entered the same line of endeavor, 


_ there was generally unpleasantness ending 
| in somebody’s funeral. Today, if one man 


started a chicken farm in a certain district, 


; | he wasn’t satisfied that his venture was a 
| gsuecess until there were other chicken farms 


crowding him on both sides and as far as 
the eye could see. 
Mr. Loftus sighed at the realization that 


| this new aspect, far from arising through 


stupidity, was one of the permanent results 


| of educating the farmer in the pursuit of 


dollars instead of cents. If you grew toma- 


/ toes, the thing to do was to get enough 
| neighbors into the same game to fill a car, 


and then a train, and finally a local cannery. 


©4  Thesame thing applied to eggs. Create an 
|| egg center. Get the buyers to coming thick 


(The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


There are sturdy, heavier built Florsheims 
for strenuous wear—fine-looking shoes 
that have the stamina for long endurance 
—built for comfort as well as service. 


Most Styles * 10 


Booklet, “Styles of the Gimes’’ on Request 


Tue FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 


How Leading Car Makers 
Have Stopped 
“Gasoline Guessing 


TO longer is it considered safe to put the gasoline gauge 
on.the rear of the tank. “Out of sight, out of mind” 
is particularly true as regards your gasoline supply. To 
protect the driver and to stop dangerous “gasoline guessing” 
an increasing number of leading car manufacturers are now 
installing the K-S Gasoline Telegage, right on the dash, 
where the driver can see at a glance just how his gasoline 
supply stands. 


ape ot eee used 

Not until the K-S Telegage was perfected has such an tee 
instrument been available. Now, with its scientific accu- 
racy and dependability fully proven, you will see it at the 
Chicago Automobile Show, as standard equipment on some 
of America’s best-known cars. The drivers of these cars are 
safe from the danger of “gasoline guessing.” 


At the 
Chicago Auto Show 


these well-known cars exhibit the 
K-S Telegage as standard equip- 


Even if you haven’t one of these new cars, you need no ment: 


longer run this risk. The K-S Gasoline Telegage can be Corerh an 

quickly and easily installed on any of the better-known *OLDSMOBILE 

makes of cars by your garage or accessory dealer, price $14.00, PAIGE 
STUDEBAKER 


or send us name of your car, and we will send you Telegage 
complete, with directions for installing, on receipt of price. 
Write for illustrated description and complete information. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION Ann Arbor, Michigan 
GASOLINE 


Tek eS Telegag 


“No car is fully equipped without aTelegage”’ 


WILLS STE. CLAIRE EIGHT 
*WILLYS-KNIGHT 
*Standard equipment on 
de luxe models; optional 
equipment on other models. 


e 


Protected by 
U. S. and 
Foreign Patents. 


One type of instrument 
used in group installation. 


and fast, play one against the other, and 
split the rake-off accruing through ship- 
ments in carload lots. At this point Pill- 


| beck stopped short in his tracks. He had 


seen a vision—a vision of the ultimate city. 
What the farmer learns, he always suc- 
ceeds sooner or later in teaching the town. 


|| The ultimate city will have its side streets 


devoted to necessities and its avenues 


| measured off between haberdashery and 


the arts. There will be consecutive blocks 
of nothing but shoe shops, or grocery stores, 
or milliners, or theaters, or butchers, or 
candy makers. The sunny southeast cor- 
ners, formerly preémpted by the malodorous 
saloon, will all be devoted to drugs, ice- 
cream sodas and stationery. When you 
want something, you will know exactly 
where to go for it, and you will find all 
others who require the same article headed 
the same way. In that day, merchandising 
will come into its own. 

Mr. Loftus could not doubt the sureness 
of his foresight; too often had he had the 
proof of its uncanny accuracy. He was hor- 
rified to think in what cut-and-dried sur- 
roundings future generations would be 
forced to live; at the same time he was con- 


| scious of a cheerful gleam of light. He was 


not a future generation. The city he was 
now approaching would not yet be very dif- 
ferent from the city he had left six months 
ago. Hestarted on ina more cheerful mood 


| and even stopped from time to time to chat 


pleasantly with a chicken farmer, to inquire 
how his hens were laying, and incidentally 
glean every item of information which might 
enable him to rival Columbus in the adapta- 
tion of the egg to his individual ends. 
Upon crossing the ferry early the next 
morning he did not, however, at once start 
out in search of the lair of the egg in bulk; 


| instead, he went to the musty room which 


he hired by the year; shaved, bathed and 
donned fresh clothes. Out of his discarded 
frayed trousers he took a wad of bills which 
had hardened almost to petrification, peeled 


| them apart and counted them. 


He found his exchequer in a shamefully 
plethoric condition. The original two thou- 
sand accruing from a deal in Boaconda 
copper still remained—the very same bank 
notes. To that roll he had added his wages 
of two hundred and fifty a month as ceme- 
tery superintendent for an even year, dur- 
ing which his living expenses had amounted 
to five hundred and seventy-six dollars. 
Then there was his patrimony—that fateful 
hundred a month from his Grandmother 


| Pillbeck. His winter in the South had cost 


him ninety-seven dollars and fifty cents. 
Consequently he now found himself in pos- 
session of five thousand five hundred and 
twenty-six dollars and fifty cents. 

He left his room, bought five dollars’ 
worth of flowers and candy, and presented 
himself at his cousin’s house. A strange 
maid informed him that Mr. Buck had just 
left for his_office and that Mrs. Buck had 
not returned from taking the children to 
kindergarten. He was greatly disappointed. 

“Will you please put the flowers in 


water, Tillie, and give the candy to the chil- 


dren when their parents are not around?” 
““My name is not Tillie,”’ said the maid 
severely. : 
“I’m sorry,” said Mr. Loftus, unabashed, 
“becatse there’s nothing else I’d-rather, call 
you in the morning. Tillie has such a cheer- 
ful sound and it goes with curly hair?” 


Janu 


There is no telling what g 
replied to that, for a fresh yo; 
over her shoulder, ‘‘ Why, Pilly 
Where have you been?” 

Mr. Loftus transferred hi 
the maid’s trim person to t 
Mason. Miss Mason also 
but hers was real. She had 
hat and was dressed in a ta 
dark blue piped with bl 
jacket fitted her shoulders so 
they became a piquant tem 
arm of man, save that th 
by a pair of the steadiest 
shot a level gaze. The maid f 
dignity intact, and the parcels 

“Hello, Kate.” 

“Come in, Pillbeck. Y 
account of yourself.” j 

“T can’t. I’ve got something 

“Pill, do you think it’s A 
clear out for six months at a tim’ 
send a.word as to what you ar 
where, or how you are?” —— 

“Oh, I was all right. Lovel 
Lots of sun. That sort of thing 

He crept backward, down on¢ 
stoop. Kate followed him. — 

“How like a man! It nev 
you that we have been in the 
and that Mr. Buck sprained hi 
first time he stepped out of ¢} 
that Margaret almost died « 
that both of the children hs 
hospital to have their tonsil; 

“Thank heaven I didn’t kno 
about it,” said Mr. Loftus with 
frown as he receded one more § 

“Pillbeck, sometimes, for all 


ways, I think you haven’t any) 


ah 


than a snake. The only thing 
you to life is wriggling in the gr; 
sun on your back.” x. 

“Snakes suck eggs,” said 
with a far-away look in his 
turned, murmured “So long, ] 
riedly descended the remainin) 
walked briskly down the street 

Kate bit her underlip and f 
She wondered if she had hurt 
but knew she could not find ou 
that absent-minded air poss 
When he boarded a trolley car 
and sat down several seats 
When he alighted after half ar 
corner nearer the water front t! 
ever been except to take a fer 
likewise. He turned north; s] 
Up to that point she had given 
as to where he might be going, 
roundings now gave her pause, 

Never had she been in su 
within the confines of her natiy! 
nose told her she was abroad, 
oughfares of Naples, or the 
Prague, or the market place of 
eyes said the same thing. The 
ported smells of every variety, : 
the cargoes of freighters. ' 
trucks, motors, push wagons, 
buggies, huge drays drawn by 
and a lost trolley car, anch 
tracks, its motorman and con! 
ping while they waited for the t/ 
clear. ; 

There were bareheaded wi 
shawls and down-pointing Neap 
There were clots of darkies an} 
Hebrews. There were stalls r/ 
across the sidewalk, some of tl! 
with ramshackle awnings, e 
footwear, notions, vegetables, 
crockery. There were men Of} 
under the sun and mothers wa! 
with progeny peeping from the! 
the pouched young of the kang! 
were guttural utterances and g 
oaths. 

Kate was a bit dazed; if sh 
any other metal she would have? 
ened. Where on earth was Pillb} 
What could he be seeking in thi 
Bedlam? Was it possible thats 
of abstraction were due to # 
drugs and that he was on his W 
his supply? Gradually she cle 
gap between them; he turned? 

Go back,” he ordered. 
There were times when he W a 
awake, arid this was one of the: 
rare moments, only the fooll 
attempt to cross Mr. Loftus. 
pleaded with her eyes, open! 
closed them. Pillbeck had g¢ 
stood and watched his wavy ba’ 

v (Continued on Pag 
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tinued from Page 138) 
1sfore a two-storied corner build- 


A. B. Hunnock & Co. He 
dated for some time, hoping to 
ne out again, but finally she 
2. as he had commanded her to 
pe came to the becalmed trolley 
nit into it. In the course of an 
; it debouched on a respectable 
+ street. She alighted, hurried 
ne booth, picked up the direc- 
urned anxiously to Hunnock. 
3; “A. B. Hunnock & Co., but- 
»mehts.” 
antime Mr. Loftus was making 
home in a congenial interior. 
ao butter and eggs in sight, but 
several comfortable chairs, all 
couple of unused desks, an ar- 
aouthed spittoons, a manly lit- 
of paper, and a blackboard on 
i:d in squares on some of which 
iid eabalistic figures. The office 
‘vided into two groups—those 
‘1 unlighted cigars, and those 
k!. Behind the cigars were the 
he establishment; behind the 
of the workers was the snappy 
4 never made an error. 

ding genius was a huge man 
iy hat pushed well back on his 
t.ocks. He had a jovial face and 
neye. He was A. B. Hunnock 
sywn to all and sundry in the 
Old Man, and to all others as 
»>oked at Pillbeck with a mildly 
d puzzled air, as if Mr. Loftus 
fit thing he had seen in a long 


9 mind if I sit around awhile?” 
ll bringing his most ingratiating 


y. 
a it,’ replied A. B. untruthfully. 
it on anything until somebody 
‘something else.” 

s perched himself on the corner 
fi listened and watched for a 
. Gvery half hour or so he got an 
ae of half a dozen questions he 
asked in a string at the outset, 
3 curiosity promptly satisfied. 
srred his own method, because 
ou are told are as the grass that 


ou until long after the cows 

' Consequently his next remark 

what of a sensation. 

9 cars December refrigerators 

2 et,” he murmured, thrusting a 

dis trousers pocket. 

| re, young fellow,” said A. B. as 

| the long-distance wire jotted 

(der, “far be it from me to stave 
from following his own hunch, 
. enough to have sucked eggs 

r\randmother 4 

Ns interrupted Mr. Loftus. 


Ty Pillbeck?” asked A. B., as- 


us her whole name,” confirmed 
ys,” said A. B., glancing around 
» what do you know about that? 
|; behind her in old Number 15, 
y the time I pulled her pigtails 
nM I hadn’t. Girls didn’t bob 

1 those days.’’ He turned to 
‘Taving gone to school with your 
tir just puts a kick into what I 
g\Ssay toyou. Man for man, and 
roportion, more suckers have 
ooling around eggs than ever 
n all Street over their lost wool.” 
t orry,” said Pillbeck. “I won’t 


” exclaimed A. B., pushing his 
«till farther so that he could 
ve of his head. “Of course I’ll 
worry, whatever happens. I 
I’m awake, and I worry in my 


Mars of your money while you 

smothered to death under two 

rotten eggs.” 

1g at 2314,” reported the clerk 

phone. “Fight hundred and 

3; please.” 

his roll, counted off the 

sd it over; then his eyes 
aM paper which he had 

ing while A. B. talked. “Oct 
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ref stds 22,” he read. ‘“‘Nov ref stds 2214; 
Dec ref stds 23.” 

“Were you listening to what I was say- 
ing?” asked A. B. 

“No,” said Pill, looking up to smile, ‘but 
I heard you.” 

“Son, you’re monkeying with a buzz saw. 
Last spring all the dope pointed to a sure 
killing on eggs. I figured it out on the basis 
of statistics and thirty-eight years of ex- 
perience. 
few friends on what and why I thought. Do 
you want to know what happened?” 

“Tell me,” said Pillbeck politely. 

“T lost nine friends and a hundred thou- 
sand dollars while the hands on the clock 
were going around twice.” 

“That’s what brought me here,” said 
Mr. Loftus with a puzzled frown, waving 
his hand at the blackboard. “‘This seems 
to be a man’s size game, and yet I never 
heard of it before. What happens? Doa 
million hens dump eggs on a Monday morn- 
ing and then quit for a week? What makes 
the saw buzz so?”’ 

“T thought you were green when you 
came in,” retorted A. B., “but I didn’t 
think you were all sap. Hens have nothing 
whatever to do with the egg market. Why, 
the last time I went broke I had enough 
actual eggs in storage to pay my engage- 
ments three times over; but I went broke 
just the same.” 

“What?” said Pillbeck, rising to his feet. 

“T thought that would warm your brain 
pan. When you toy with futures in eggs, 
son, you are not dealing with the wonderful 
laying power of the Leghorns of the land, 
but with the Chicago Merchanting Board, 
and that tight little association rules that 
if eggs haven’t been deposited in its ware- 
houses during the months of March, April 
and May, to all intents and purposes they 
haven’t been laid.” 

“T never heard of the Chicago Merchant- 
ing Board,” declared Pillbeck, and at the 
statement every occupant of the room 
turned to stare at him. j 

“Say,” said A. B. to one of the clerks, 
“got a wire to Chicago open?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Just ask them what the board’s turn- 
over was last year.’”’ He faced Pillbeck. 
“Tell you what I’ll do. I’ll take over your 
two carloads without holding out your com- 
mission if you’ll only take back your money 
and go play in some other yard.” 

“No,” said Pillbeck. ‘I like it here.” 

There was a moment of silence, then the 
clerk at the wire looked up. “‘The volume 
of business last year on future call for but- 
ter and eggs was over two hundred million 
dollars.’”” He paused, and announced la- 
conically, “‘“December refrigerator stand- 
ards down one point. Now 2214.” 

“There you are!” grunted A. B. to Pill- 
beck. ‘‘ You’re out two hundred and forty 
dollars.” 

Mr. Loftus peeled more money from his 
roll and leaned toward the clerk. ‘Put in 
my order for another brace of cars at 22.” 

The clerk looked at A. B. inquiringly. 
“Sure,’”’ growled the old man, “take his 
margin and make him cover at the tap of 
the ticker. Take all his cash, and when he’s 
through perhaps he’ll have gathered enough 
sense to start him on the road to an honest 


Pillbeck smiled. ‘‘You’re not in the busi- 
ness for fun yourself, are you?”’ 

A. B. eyed him solemnly. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” he 
said, “Iam. It’s the only fun I know any- 
thing about. I can’t get a kick out of golf, 
or mah jongg, or any other violent form of 
exercise. All I want in life is a snug place 
in the country in my wife’s name and a car 
to fetch me here in the morning and take 
what’s left of me back at night. There’s 
just one thing in the world makes my 
stomach quiver, and you’ve named it. It’s 
to shoot the chutes—ride up and down on 
the scenic railway of the price of butter and 
eggs.” 

“T like you,” said Pillbeck, turning to- 
ward the door. ‘‘I’ll be back after lunch.” 

He returned not only on that afternoon 
but on every business day thereafter. 
Within a month everybody in Hunnock’s, 
from the janitor to the Old Man among the 
employes, and from the lowest piker to the 
deepest plunger among the customers, was 
calling him Pill. However, they gave the 
humble syllable intonations of affection or 
respect, never pronouncing it in the halting 
manner of Mr. Pillbeck Buck, who, by in- 
jecting a slight pause before the nickname, 
made it always sound deprecatory and 
sometimes opprobrious. 

On a morning late in May, Mr. Loftus 
was riding a high wave. Eggs had been 


, 
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Experts Praise Device 


Which Takes Place 
i of B Batteries = 


( / HE radio set owner who has looked forward to 
the time when he could simply plug in on his 
house lighting circuit (110 volt 60 cycle A. C.) and 
obtain the platecurrent for his set, doing away with 
B batteries, now has ample reason to purchase a 
B-Liminator with complete confidence in the results. 


He has the endorsement of a great many thou- 
sands of B-Liminator owners plus the reeommen- 
dation of experts who have tested B-Liminators 
even more exhaustively. 


For instance, Captain Robert Scofield Wood, 
radio editor of the New York World, says in his 
paper, “The quality of the reception when using 
this B-Liminator as compared with new B batteries 
will be found much finer. The signals seem crisp 


and lifelike.” 


Andrew McLean Parker, radio expert and radio 
editor of the Camden (N. J.) Post Telegram, says: 
“We are genuinely enthusiastic over this device.” 


Thomas Appleby, founder of the first Wireless 
School in America and President of Executive 
Radio Council, 3rd (United States) Radio District, 
said, “Reception was perfect when using a B- 
Liminator in connection with a five-tube set.” 


Just three of the enthusiastic endorsements. 


But here you have enough proof to send you to the 
nearest good dealer for a B-Liminator. Take it home. 
Learn its operation—how both detector and amplifier plate 
voltages can be regulated to the fractional part of a volt. 
Find how convenient it is and how dependable. Ask your 
dealer for complete information on the Timmons B- 
Liminator and other Timmons Tested Products. If you pre- 
fer, write us direct for literature on all Timmons Products. 


TIMMONS 


RADIO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Type N 


(Non-adjustable) 
Price $18 


Cimmoans Talkers 


Type A (Adjustable) 


Price $35 
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Spur lie 


fs This is the Square End 
style of Spur Tie. 


This is the Butterfly 
style of Spur Tie. 


You can arrange the 
Spur Tie just as if you 
tied it yourself —as 
neat or as studiedly 
careless as you like. 
The H-shaped Inner- 
form, patented an 
found only in the Spur 
Tie, makes it keep the 
shape you give it. 


This is the French-Pointed End style of Spur Tie 


Why lose your temper 


over the knot that will not knot? 


HE Spur Tie is hand-tied by clever girls. It looks 

more like a hand-tied tie than any tie you ever 
tried to tie. All you have to do is to slip it into your 
collar, fasten the elastic band or slip-on clasp, twist 
it into the shape that you like best, and stroll down 
the Avenue. The patented H-shaped Innerform, found 
only in the Spur Tie, makes it stay the way you want 
it. Spur Ties are displayed on the counters of all 
smart shops. You’ll know them by the red Spur label. 


The smart, correct, good- 
looking tie for dress wear 
is the Spur. Youmay have 
it in black or white, either 
at 5oc or $1. Send for the 

Spur Tie style ar Hewes & Potter, Boston, Massachusetts 


Makers of Bull Dog suspenders, belts and garters 


Here's the Way to Have Lots 


of Extra Money: 


you like—$50.00, $100.00? Good. 
Here are a few points to keep in mind if 
you want to earn it, easily, and im your 
Spare time: 


1. THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
2. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
3. THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


4, Forward the renewals of our 
present subscribers for these 
publications in your locality. 


5. Send us new subscriptions. 


You Need No Experience 


THE 


x o +1 “ ¢ 
I'd like to know how to make ~S __te¥ how busy you are, you still can make many 


extra money. Whatis your plan? ‘san extra dollar. Mr. Hobart C. Wells of Cali- 
Of course I do not obligate myself as fornia has made $2.50 in twenty minutes. 
in asking. aN, We haven’t space here to tell you 
‘s. more. But we will send you all 
Name_ MAS the details if you will but clip 
‘ and mail the coupon. 
x 
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s. Marl it 
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IRST, how much extra money would | 


CURTIS 7 ; S ; 
PUBLISHING The best point of all is that you do not need previous 
COMPANY experience to succeed. And you do not need one | 
So iindepebdenee Squatelli*s’ siapeU ay of capital; we furnish everything. Profits from | 
Brlacelohiatbenneyivania nd the very start. Here’s still another point: no mat- 
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having their ups and downs in movements 
which made everyone in the shop feel as if 
he had been riding a camel through a hurri- 
cane, yet none had suffered more jaw- 
breaking jolts than Pill. By the time the 
product of the hen had touched low, he had 
a call on sixteen carloads at a price which 
averaged twenty-two and a half cents the 
dozen. If eggs had opened half a point 
lower the following morning he would have 
had to borrow a nickel to buy himself a cup 
of coffee. 

But they hadn’t; they opened at 23 and 
rose almost immediately to 23144. As a 
direct consequence, at ten minutes to 
eleven, Messrs. A. B. Hunnock & Co. had 
tendered Mr. Loftus a check for fourteen 
hundred and forty dollars after a deduc- 
tion of four hundred and eighty in com- 
missions. Thissum he had promptly divided 
as follows: twelve hundred and sixty dol- 
lars went as margin on three more carloads; 
one hundred and eighty dollars into his 
pocket. During the next two weeks the 
price ran up seven points amid great ex- 
citement, and by continuing the intricate 
operation of pyramiding, Pillbeck had 
succeeded in securing a lien on eighty- 
four carloads in addition to the possession 
of sixteen hundred and eighty dollars in 
cash. In simpler words, he had a right 
to demand delivery in December of twelve 
million ninety-six thousand eggs. Nowon- 
der he was feeling his oats. 

“Pill,” said A. B., looking up from a 
| scratch pad and speaking hopelessly from 
| the start, “I don’t know how much of a 


| shoestring you began this run on, and I 


don’t want you should tell me. All I got to 
say is this: You can clean up this minute 
for sixty-eight thousand and forty dollars, 
and if you’ll dv it Pll chuck in the extra 
nine hundred and sixty out of what I’ve 
made on your trades so you can brag you 
bucked the egg market for a flat sixty- 


nine thousand, and got away with it. What — 


do you say?” 
Mr. Loftus looked genuinely surprised as 


| he studied A. B.’s face as if to determine if 


if he were speaking seriously. “‘Why, A. 
B.,”’ he said, “I thought you understood. 
I’m out for a fortune.” 

“Well,” demanded A. B., “ 
call a fortune?”’ 

“T guess I don’t differ much from other 
folks on that point,’”’ said Pillbeck, delib- 
erately plagiarizing for the first time in his 
life. ‘‘In this country a million dollars is 
commonly accepted as a fortune.” 

“A million!’’ gasped A. B. He turned in 
dismay to find all eyes directed admiringly 
at Pillbeck. ‘‘ Boys, you act asif you didn’t 
hear right. A million, and you look at him 
as if you thought he was a wonder instead 
of a wormy nut!”’ 

He faced Pillbeck again and continued 
violently, ‘Why, you sparrow hawk, what 
kind of a chance do you think you have to 
make a million? Eighty-four cars isn’t 
even a start! How do you get that way? 
What do you think you are— the long lost 
son of the Napoleon of finance?” 

“You don’t understand, A. B.,”’ said Pill- 
beck soothingly. “I haven’t any use for 
sixty-nine thousand dollars. I’m only in- 
terested in a million, or, at least, some- 
thing that begins to look like a million.” 

“T give it up,” groaned A. B., throwing 
up his hands. ‘One of the saddest things 
in this game is seeing your best friends go 
crazy one after another instead of marrying 
and settling down when bull luck hands 
them the chance.” 

“Tt isn’t bull luck,” protested Pillbeck. 
“Tnside of five days, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the hens of this country will have 
laid off laying eggs until next March. The 
Chicago Merchanting Board will close the 
doors of its warehouses on something under 
two million cases, not taking into account 
unreported withdrawals. If you studied 
arithmetic with my Grandmother Pillbeck 
you ought to be able to figure that inside a 
week what has happened will have hap- 
pened, and that if I’m right, I’m right; and 
if I’m wrong, I’m wrong. My hunch is that 
somebody’s going to have a lot of trouble in 
handing me over thirty-three thousand six 
hundred cases of December refrigerators.” 

You poor sap!” said A. B. “Do you 
really think it’s as easy as that? Just let me 
tell you a few things for the sake of hearing 
myself talk. Nobody ever knows what 
there is in an egg before it’s held up to the 
light and graded. Sometimes eggs grade 
heavy into one class and light into another, 
and. you neyer can tell which horse you’re 


what do you 


_ riding till somebody hands you a slip of 
_ paper showing you how many thousands 
| youowe. Eggsshrink; did you know that? 


No; you didn’t. They can gh 
their fool shells like a new pai 
pants caught in a freshet.” 

“Let them shrink,’’ murmure 
“That suits me.” ; 

“Sure; and because it suits 
probably won’t shrink. Beside; 
is a long time in this business 
plenty of railroads running int 
Did I say five days was a lon 
meant five minutes. Want 
story?”’ 

Each man within earshot 4 
chair around; Pillbeck nodde 
brightening from everyday a 
lively interest. A. B.slantedh 
to the ceiling and his gaze to th 

“It was five years ago,” he be 
doctor told me I had to havea y 
my wife heard him, so there was 
it but go. We got all packed up 
down here to take one farewel 
seemed terrible to me to be goin; 
game for two whole weeks £ 
three years. I just couldn’t st 
Thad to have a bet to think abou 
on while I was away, even if it 
one. So I said to Bill, ‘Buy an 
cars at the market.’ 

“He looked up, all fish-eyedl 
say buy and sell?’ 

“““Yes,’ I says, ‘that’s just w 
only don’t close either one; I’ 
both.’ So he bought and sold, ‘Tike 
I fooled around for the best part 
and then, just as I was going out 
for keeps, he shouts, ‘A. B., wail 
There must of been a stick of 
under the market. Eggs are upt 

“You can figure it out yourse 
I was in eighty-four hundred d 
but still short forty cars. You 
course, I took the profit to p 
holiday; but I didn’t. I phon 
lady the bulls were loose and s] 
unpack. In the end I lost my va 
wife’s respect, and a hundred ¢ 
thousand dollars.” 4 

“Great stuff,” murmured P} 
preciatively. ‘‘Where you we 
A. B., was in having so much to 
way to play this game is to begin 
nothing and ride the tiger oy 
jumps. Then if you come bael 
you started from, that’s where 
anyway, isn’t it? All that’s hi 
that you’ve had one peach of 
You’re one fast merry-go-round 
good, aren’t you? Great stuff.” 

“Yes; start on nothing, 7 : 
you break all your bones. 
velvet to hear him talk wild. aM 
had dropped a measly half point 
weeks ago, you d of been wiped . 


a licked platter.” 
admitted Pillb 


“Just about,” 
fully. “But they didn’t, and t! 
They're going to go up. The 
People are going to eat eggs i 
just like they did last.” 

““Can’t you get it into yoy 
what the hens and the people d 
ter between themselves and i. 
do with us? When I think a7 
ten carloads of fresh eggs wi 
only five of storage unattrale 
have to come through with 
begin to notice a rotten erfiell 
right. In the old days a butt 
merchant used to supply produce 
people; now he has to crop iis e 
grow his nails to defend his skin a 
of life that would make a hija 
twice before he stepped. No, si’ 
like it used to be before that Chic 
closed the circuit.” 

“Well, A. B.,’’ commented Pi 
sently, “T don’t know what ¥ 
about it except trim and be trimn 
long as folks hanker to deal in ft! 
course there’s no closed season 0! 
cotton, like there i is on eggs, but | 
ference it makes is that settlem! 
in your business, quick, often an 


le 


now, isn ‘t there?”’ 
“Yes,” growled A. B. 
much comfort as there is in an old 
razor whirling around on the | 
length of limber picture wire. 1 
dying, no matter what time it is é 
more I don’t enjoy seeing my 
“‘T wonder if there ever was 2 D 
where somebody didn’t a 
hind a high stack of chips,” cont 
beck, still abstractedly. of ( 
wrong, A. B.—I mean about ho 
when the other fellow goes unde 
(Continued on Page 14 


itinued from Page 142) 
ot to laugh when our best friend 
yanana peel, but if there’s any- 
er I’d like to know about it.” 
prices,” announced a clerk, and 
med with both ears. ‘‘Octo- 
sator standards at 2514; No- 
tos, 26; December refrigerator 
ff two points to 2614, owing to 
ted late arrivals.” 
: looked curiously at Pillbeck. 
5 he smiled faintly he appeared 
sither the attention he was at- 
» the seriousness of the news in 
rgs. 
A are, son,”’ said A. B. with 
. ‘While we were gabbing 
you wanting to make a million, 


sand dollars. There’s no telling 
are going to open in the morn- 
ant you should give me an order 
out at the market.”’ ) 
ther voices chimed in. It ap- 
-nobody present wished to see 
d fall; but he only shook his 
side to side. 

lows won’t believe,’’ he said 
that I really have no use for a 
d dollars. Leading my sort of 
only be in the way. Besides, 
ng up.” 

” admitted A. B. 


rk report,” said the clerk at the 
otting down the last words of a 


e. 

” ordered A. B. 

last week’s warm spell, hens in 
east, south, north and west, 
we laid a higher average of eggs 
than ever before in the history 
. It now develops that strong 
isin conjunction with buyers in 
‘e been rushing huge shipments 
ind the first gun of the impend- 
was fired ten minutes before 
| a large offering of December 
i short at 2714, then at 27 and 


vaited to hear no more. He 
next day found him back at his 
\by lack of funds to be a silent 
i titanic struggle. The bears 
_Tampage, and the bulls were 
(sperate stand to hold their own 
= price high enough to consoli- 
/ains. Two factors had become 
-the element of time, and the 
Hyanic. If enough holders were 
1e wall, eggs would hit the to- 
pile up at the foot of the hill 
aual figures as to carloads actu- 
dhould be made public. 

1's developed, mob psychology 
| libeck Loftus and rended him. 
| than ever that eggs were bound 
ithe moment the shouting was 
ithe meantime he was forced to 
lings melt from eighty-four car- 
original sixteen. Up to—or 
1 to—that point, he was not 
to cover, but any further drop 
4 tute a direct drain on his lim- 
s;and the drop came. 

nor refrigerators, 2114,” droned 


] x got it on you, boy?” asked 


i sly. 

tid Pillbeck with a white smile 
(10 one. He drew out his wad, 
tuned the exact amount re- 
“ed it on the desk and walked 


‘|ned,” murmured A. B., more 
an to the crowd. “One more 
lhe lad’s wiped out.” 

yong way with many turnings 
i ck’s to Pill’s hired room, yet 
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when he got there he felt as if he had walked 
as straight and perilous a line as Blondin 
crossing Niagara Falls on a tight wire. Who 
knew what the night might bring forth? 
Perhaps a continuance of the bear raid, 
perhaps an awakening to true conditions 
that would open December refrigerator 
standards at 22 or better, thus saving his 
piratical hide. 

He went supperless to bed, but did not 
lie anxiously awake. With the feeling at 
the back of his mind that there was nothing 
he could do anyway, he slept so soundly 
that the landlady housekeeper almost aban- 
doned an attempt to drag him to the tele- 
phone at 10:30 in the morning. 

“The Old Man says he’s sorry to bother 
you, Pill, but Decembers are off one point. 
He says he’ll give you an hour to cover.” 

Pillbeck was on the point of declaring 
himself down and out when he heard a 
noise which at first merely grated on his 
nerves and then filled him with purposeful 
rage. 

A hen in the back yard was cackling and 
hooting in that particularly annoying man- 
ner which is supposed to announce to the 
world that one more of an endless string of 
eggs has just been laid. 


“Tell A. B. I’ll be there with the money.” | 
Never had he shaved and dressed with , 
Upon issuing to the street | 


greater haste. 
he went first to Mr. Pillbeck Buck’s resi- 
dence because it happened to be on the way 
to Mr. Buck’s office. There was just a 
chance that the lawyer also might have 
overslept. But he had not, and Pill was 


out. 
“Why, Pillbeck,” she cried, “what has 
happened?’”’ 


He turned and looked up, surprised. | 


“How did you know anything had hap- 
pened, Kate?” he asked curiously. 


“Of course I know,” declared Kate. “I 


knew the moment I saw your back.”’ 
“My back?” he repeated vaguely. 


“Yes; but it doesn’t really matter in the 
least how I knew it. What matters is that | 


youre in trouble. What do you need to get 
you out of it?” 

“Money,” declared Pillbeck, his eyes 
wandering. 

“How much?” asked Kate. 

“One thousand nine hundred and twenty 
dollars,’’ he replied. 

Her mouth fell open. Before she had 
closed it he was halfway down the block, 
and before she recovered sufficiently to turn 


and reénter the house he was approaching | 


the building which sheltered the legal es- 
tablishment headed by his cousin. Mr. 
Buck would doubtless have enjoyed forcing 
Mr. Loftus to cool his heels in the outer 
office for half an hour, but was not given 
the chance. Pill encircled the waist of the 
boy who started to announce him and by a 
peculiar gyration passed through the rail 
wicket as the boy passed out. 

“Good morning—er—Pill,” said Mr. 
Buck, not troubling to veil his annoyance. 

“Good morning, Beck,’ replied Mr. Lof- 
tus, and promptly plunged into what he 
had to say. 

“Let me see if I have seized the points of 
this extraordinary tale,’’ said Mr. Buck ten 


minutes later. He placed his stubby fingers | 


tip to tip, leaned back in his mahogany 


swivel chair and passed his shifty gaze back 
and forth across Pill’s face. ‘You say you | 
are the nominal owner of sixteen carloads, | 
or one hundred and ninety-two thousand | 
dozen eggs, at an initial and subsequent | 


cost to you of sixty-seven hundred and 
twenty dollars, plus commissions.” 

“Right,” said Pill. 

“You have sunk all your funds in this 
venture, including over a year’s accumu- 
lation of the patrimony left exclusively to 
you by our common Grandmother Pillbeck. 


You now come to me with a cool request | 
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leaving the door when Miss Mason rushed 
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A WELL BUILT CAR 


git ee iS 
= EIGHT-IN-LINE 
: SIXES and ONS EE ee $2865 


BDCAR 
Z \ 


f. o. b. Elkhart, 
Indiana 


Comparison reveals that this Excar Eight-in-Line sedan 
matches closely in specifications other eights costing 
hundreds or thousands more. Write the factory or go 
to the nearest Etcar showroom for folder which makes 
this comparison and gives you interesting facts on a 
new development in the motor car industry. 


ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY, Elkhart, Indiana 
Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 
Dealers: Write for ELCAR Proposition. 


are Your 
Evenings Worth? 


ON’T stop to figure up. We don’t 
really want to know. We simply 
want to tell you what they cam be worth. 


Let’s illustrate by telling the story of 
Mr. Chas. E. Finkel of Indiana: CDA eg pee! 


$1.50 or More an Hour Extra 


Six years ago Mr. Finkel was teach- 
ing on a small salary, and contin- 
ually worrying for fear of “a rainy 
day.” The rainy day came. But 
he was prepared. He had money 
in the savings bank to meet all 
obligations, money which he had 
earned in his spare time as our 
subscription representative for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. In one evening from 


5 to 7.30, for example, he earned 
an even $5.00! 

“Listening in” is great fun. Hunt- 
ing a six letter word meaning cat 
is diverting. A good movie is worth 


the price of admission. But radios, 
movie tickets, even cross-word books 
cost money. To earn the money— 
easily, pleasantly, without experi- 
ence—for these and other wants, 
there’s no better offer than the one 
this coupon will bring you. 
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Indeed I would like more money. Please tell me, but without obligation, how I may 
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The tools of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their success is due to the superior im- 
plements they use? This much we know. They have the world’s 
best telephone system as an instrument of communication, and 
they use it without parallel among the races of theearth. To this 
end our telephone service must be equipped with proper tools. 


The tools of management. 


Bell System executives, rising 


from the ranks of those who know telephony, must share our 
responsibility to the public, most of whom are telephone users, 


shareholders or workers. 


The tools of service. The national, two-billion-dollar Bell 
System, handling fifty-eight million telephone calls a day, must 
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for the sum of nineteen hundred and 
twenty dollars in order to enable you to 
send my honestly earned money after your 
chance findings.” 

“Wrong,” said Pill. ‘Try and get this 
straight, Beck. It would cost you sixty- 
seven hundred and twenty dollars to go out 
and buy a call on sixteen carloads of De- 
cember eggs at the market. I can’t transfer 
my account to you on the books, but I can 
let you have it by a gentlemen’s agreement. 
As for me, I’m down and out, but I know 
eggs are going to boom the minute the pres- 
ent excitement is over. The dope says they 
are, and so does a hunch of mine, as strong 
as a Percheron stallion. What I say to you 
is, put up nineteen hundred and twenty 
dollars and I’ll sign over my title. In other 
words, you have a chance to buy my equity 
of almost seven thousand for less than two 
thousand. If eggs go down, you loseit. But 
for every cent they rise above the present 
absurd price, you stand to make exactly 
one hundred per cent on your investment. 
Is it worth the risk, or isn’t it?” 

On every possible occasion Mr. Buck 
proclaimed himself as being utterly op- 
posed to gambling, but, experience had 
taught him that not to follow his despised 
cousin’s imaginative hunches was to slap 
Providence in the face. Then there was 
that word “equity’’; to buy an equity in 
anything at from one-fourth to one-third 
its value could scarcely be called gambling. 
He licked his lips nervously and a cold 
gleam half lighted his opaque eyes. 

“As I understand it,’”’ he rasped, “I am 
buying something which is no longer of any 
use to you. I mean that should the pur- 
chase chance to turn out advantageously, 
I should not be under the slightest obliga- 
tion to you. Is that assumption correct?”’ 

“Tt is,’ confirmed Pill. 

“‘In that case I shall hand you my check 
in exchange for a written assurance that 
you will deliver the proceeds of the transac- 
tion to me as soon as realized.” 

“Make it payable to A. B. Hunnock & 
Co., please,” said Pill, as he himself wrote 
out and signed a transfer of his rights. 


oa 
) 
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Twenty minutes later he was 
Old Man Mr. Buck’s certified ¢h 
he of nineteen hundred and tw 
ars. 1 

‘‘What’s that for?” demand 

“To cover,’ stammered Pil 
there been another drop or did y 
out before my hour was up?” | 

“Boy, do you never read the 
asked A. B. commiseratingly. “] 
your eye over that.”’ He pointed 
tion over a Chicago date line. _ 

“Baked Eggs New Chicago Rz 
Pillbeck. ‘‘Last night’s fifty 
dollar fire has increased in price si 
learned that the heat was so gi 
destroy an enormous quantity 
stored next door in Warehouse } 
of the Chicago Merchanting Bo 
tain of the stray waifs of the W 
are gainers, however, as they } 
introduced to a new dainty, nam 
eggs.” ‘ 
Pillbeck read no further; in 
turned his eyes to the blackboard 
saw only one item: 

“Dec ref stds 2814.” 

“Close me out at the market, , 
murmured, folding Mr. Buck’s us 
into little squares and thrusting 
mindedly into the small fob poe 
waist band of his trousers. “I'l 
profit and run.” 

“Good boy,’”’ commended A, ] 

Half an hour later Mr. Loftu 
a draft for eleven thousand and 
lars, net. He indorsed it to th 
Pillbeck Buck. Searching his } 
found ten cents, three of which h 
in a stamped envelope at the bi 
office around the corner. Seven 
mained, giving him a choice bet; 
of coffee and theferry. He chosi 

“Well,” he remarked smiling 
self as he leaned over the rail an 
the lazy water crawl by, “‘it wi 
ride than this. Great stuff, eggs 

Editor’s Note—This is the second ¢ 
stories by Mr. Chamberlain. The thir 
in an early issue. 


be enlarged and extended while in use. 

The tools of forecast. We must continue to know the rapid 
and complex growth of communities and make provision in 
advance, so that the telephone will be ready when needed. 
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The tools of supply. The Western Electric Company, our 
manufacturing and purchasing department, its factories manned 
by 40,000 workers, assures us that extension of facilities need 
never be interrupted. 

We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, of every- 
thing else, in order to continue serving the American people. 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 


for cleaning and 
- polishing 


Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Aluminum Ware 
line Kitchen Utensils 

White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
| Mirrors 
Tiling 
_ White Shoes 
The Hands 
Linoleum and 
Congoleum 


‘WN just a twinkling my stove will be as shining and 


bright as new.”" Cake or Powder 
Just rub a damp cloth over the cake. Apply a thin lather whichever you prefer 
all over the white enamel and nickel. When it dries, take a 
clean, soft cloth and polish it off. That’s all there is to it! peg eS ae oy 


How clean and white the enamel is—how sparkling and 
lustrous the nickel. Nothing but Bon Ami works so easily 
and so quickly. It doesn’t scratch or roughen the hands. 


Most housekeepers are never without both the Cake and 
Powder forms of this ‘‘good friend.’’ Read the list of uses 
above and you’ll understand why. 
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HE thrill of health, a clear brain, 

clear ideas easily expressed, con- 
vincing to others as they are to you, 
arguments that bring: just the effect 
you want. 


Efficiency like this every day means 
fast progress in a year—the kind that 


brings success in youth with time to 
enjoy it. 


One way is to keep the physical 
machine in trim. Details of success in 
business, such as diet are thought im- 
portant by such men. 


Fruit every day for breakfast. 
Oranges for vttamines—they are rich 
in them. 


Also for valuable fruit-acids and 
salts. 


For these are rare natural appetiz- 
ers and digestive aids. 


They help to release the full 
amount of nourishment from other 
foods. 


California Sunkist Ora 


Uniformly Good 


New Tone ™ 
For Entire Days 


ect 


So oranges are not merely good 
food in themselves. They increase the 
efficiency of entire meals. 

Men’s vim depends mainly not on 
the food they eat but on that which 
they digest—assimilate—and oranges 
help that assimilation. 

So this fruit is of real importance. 
Don’t think of it merely as something 
that you /tke. 

Eat it regularly each morning for 
two reasons—because you like it and 
because of what it does for you. 

Although known as “acid fruit” 
oranges have an a/kaline reaction in 
the blood, so are an aid in overcoming 
and preventing the condition known 
as acidosis. 

You can get delicious oranges fresh 
the year ’round by asking for ‘“Sun- 
Rist.” 

Make .these good oranges your 
breakfast habit. Try it for thirty 
days and note the good results. 
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California Oranges 
are Easy to Peel, 
Siice and Separate. 
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Look For This Machine 

It is being distributed by the 
growers of Sunkist oranges and 
lemons to enable soda fountains to 
more quickly and conveniently make 
for you pure, wholesome orangeade 
and lemonade. 

The soda fountains using the Sun- 
kist Electric Fruit Juice Extractor 
serve real orangeade and real lemon- 
ade made to your order from the 
fresh fruit. 

Watch for this machine—it 
is your visible assurance of purity. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 4] 
Dept. 101, Los Angeles, California 
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“Oh, Very Well,’’ Said Lily May. “‘If You Like to Think That the Easter Bunny Lays Hard:Boiled Eggs »» 


o.| 6”F PD TD Z A. Fp © Tish had read us 
Tish Story—By Mary Roberts Rimehart \ tx tier, mu sic 
ad already made 

-/arter, up her mind. 
t and asked her to take Lily May rho NEM IK ae Bis a eS Wi DON EBS 2 OW, “Tt is a duty,” she said, “‘and I have never 
‘ner. shirked a duty. Annabelle Carter has no more 
(\ rest, Tish,”’ she wrote. “I need a rest from her. I want to go off where right to have a daughter than I have; I’ve seen her playing bridge and poker before 
4\(p custard without her looking at my waistline, and can smoke an occasional _that child. And she serves liquor in her house, although it is against the law of the 


|  hout having to steal one of hers when she is out. I may even bob my hair.’”’ nation.’ 
|noke no cigarettes here,” Tish interjected. ‘‘And Annabelle Carter’s a fool. And later on: ‘‘What the girl needs,” she said, ‘‘is to be taken away from the artificial 
4and always will be. Bob her hair indeed!” life she is living, and to meet with Nature. Nature,” she said, “is always natural. A 


aon: “TI want you to take her, Tish, and show her that high principles still mountain is always a mountain; the sea is the sea. Sufficient of either should make 
f older generation. They seem to think we are all hypocrites and whited her forget that boy.” 

8} But most of all, I want to get her away from Billy Field. Heis an enchanting “Too much of either might, Tish,’ I said, rather tartly. “You can drown her or 
Une couldn’t buy gas for her ear. Jim says if he can earn a thousand dollars _ throw her over a precipice, of course. But if you think she’ll trade him for a view or a 
n he'll think about it. But outside of bootlegging, howecan he? And he _ sailboat, you’d better think again.’’ : 

| not to do that,” But Tish was not listening. 


i : 
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‘An island,” she said, ‘would be ideal. Just the four 
of us, and Hannah. Simple living and high thinking. 
That’s what the young girls of today require.” 

“T often wonder,” Aggie said sadly, ‘“‘what Mr. Wiggins 
would have thought of them! I remember how shocked 
he was when his Cousin Harriet used ice on her face before 
a party, to make her cheeks pink.” 

So the matter 
was determined, 
and Tish appealed 
to Charlie Sands, 
her nephew, to find 
her an island. I 
shall never forget 
his face when she 
told him why. 

“A flapper!” he 
said. ‘“‘Well, your 
work’s cut out for 
you all right.” 

“Nonsense!” 
Tish said sharply. 
“‘Thave been a girl 
myself. I under- 
stand girls.” 

(Havel ey ou 
made any prepa- 
rations for her?”’ 

“T’ve bought a 
set of Louisa M. 
Alcott. And I can 
hire a piano if she 
wants to keep in 
practice.” 

“Oh, she’ll keep 
in practice all 
right,’ he said, 
“but I wouldn’t 
bother with a 
piano.”’ Hedidnot 
explain this, but 
went away soon 
after. “I’lldo my 
best to find you 
an island,”’ he said 
eryptically, as he 
departed, “but the 
chances are she 
can swim.” 

That last sen- 
tence of his made 
Tish thoughtful, 
and she deter- 
mined that, if our 
summer was to be 
spent on the sea, 
we should all learn 
toswim. I cannot 
say that the result 
was successful. In- 
deed, our very first 
lesson almost ended in a tragedy, for it was Tish’s theory 
that one must start in deep water. 

“The natural buoyancy of the water is greater there,” 
she said. ‘‘One goes in and then simply strikes out.” 

She did this, therefore, standing on the diving board in 
the correct position—the instructor was not yet ready— 
and made a very nice dive. But she did not come up 
again, although the water was very agitated, and after a 
time Aggie became alarmed and called the instructor. He 
found her at last, but she was so filled with water that we 
abandoned the lesson for the day. 

As the instructor said to her, ‘‘All you need is a few 
goldfish, lady, and you’d be a first-class aquarium.” 

And then, with all our ideas of setting Lily May an 
example of dignity and decorum, along about the middle 
of June Hannah, going out on a Thursday, came creeping 
in about nine o’clock at night and brought in the tray with 
cake and blackberry cordial, with her hat on. 

““What do you mean,” Tish demanded, fixing her with a 
stony glare, ‘“‘by coming in here like that?” 

Hannah set the tray down and looked rather pale. 

“It’s my hat, Miss Tish,’ she said; “‘and it’s my head.” 

“Take it off,” said Tish. “Your hat, not your head. 
Not that you’d miss one more than the other.” 

So Hannah took her hat off, and she had had her hair 
shingle-bobbed! I never saw anything more dreadful, 
unless it was our dear Tish’s face. She looked at her for 
some moments in silence. 

Velde you seen yourself?’’ she demanded. 

“ee es.”’ 

“Then I shall add no further punishment,” said Tish 
grimly. ‘‘But as I do not propose to look at you in this 
condition, you will continue to wear a hat until it grows 
out again.” 

“T’m to wear a hat over the stove?” 

“You’re to wear a hat over yourself, Hannah,” Tish 
corrected her, and Hannah went out in tears. 


It was very strange, after that, to see Hannah serving 
the table with a hat on, but our dear Tish is firmness itself 
when it comes to a matter of principle, and even the 
discovery of an artificial rosebud in the stewed lamb one 
day did not cause her to weaken. I shall, however, never 
forget Lily May’s expression when Hannah served luncheon 
the day she arrived. 


But it Was a Painful Sight to See Our Poor Aggie Thus Marooned, Watching Us Into the Fog With Wistful Eyes 


She came in, followed by a taxi man and the janitor of 
Tish’s apartment building, who were loaded down with 
bags and hat boxes, and having kissed Tish without any 
particular warmth, turned to the janitor. 

“‘Go easy with that bag, Charles,” she said. His name 
is not Charles, but this seemed not to worry her. “If you 
break the contents Miss Carberry will be out her summer 
liquor.” ; 

As Tish has been for many years a member of the 
W.C.T.U., she protested at once, but the taxi man seemed 
to think it funny until Tish turned on him. 

“Tt is you,” she said, “and your kind who make it 
impossible to enforce the best law our nation has ever 
passed. If there is liquor in that bag,” she said to Lily 
May, ‘‘it will not remain in this apartment one instant. 
Lizzie, open the bag, and pour the wretched stuff into the 
kitchen sink.” 

I was about to open the bag, when the taxi man said 
that, while he was not a drinking man, plenty of hospitals 
need stimulants. 

“You pour it down the sink,” he said, ‘‘and where is it? 
Nowhere, lady. But if I take it to the Samaritan, and 
they use it—why, it’s a Christian action, as I see it.” 

I will say for Lily May that she offered no objection. 
She stood by, looking at each of us in turn and seeming 
rather puzzled. She only spoke once. 

“Look here, Aunt Tish,” she began, “‘I was only ——’ 

“T shall discuss this with you later and in private,” 
Tish cut in sternly, and motioned me to open the bag. 

I did so, but it contained no alcoholic stimulant what- 
ever; only a number of bottles and jars for the toilet. 
Tish eyed them, and then turned to Lily May. 

“Have I your word of honor,” she said, ‘‘that these are 
what they purport to be?”’ 

“Probably not,” said Lily May coolly. ‘Nothing is 
these days. But there’s nothing there for Volstead to 
beat his breast about. I tried to tell you.” 


’ 


Jan i 


While she was in her room taking off her: 
expressed herself with her usual clearness ont 
in which she found herself. 

“Already,” she said, ‘“‘the girl has shown 
most undesirable modern cunlities— tivo 
regard for the law of the nation. I am con 


I saw a box of rouge in that bag, Lizzie.” 


she seemed to regard the three of us as me 
and this was particularly galling to Tish. | 
‘““Why shouldn’t we see that picture?” Ti | 
one night, when she steered us away from @ 1) 
been waiting three weeks to see. 5 
“It’s not a nice movie,” said Lily May gery 
us to see The Ten Commandments, which wilé 
seen three times. $ 
It was a difficult situation, for of course Ti 
insist on going, after that. And Aggie suff? 
on the hay-fever season coming on she brojl 
medicinal cigarettes, and Lily May walked 1} 
bought her a vaporizing lamp instead, we 
simply horrible when lighted. | 
But it was over Hannah that Tish suffered 
of course Lily May had had her hair bobbed, 
rebelled the first minute she saw it. ; 
“Bither she wears a hat or I don’t, Miss T! 
“And you’d better put a hat on her. : 
janitor is hanging around this place is simpl 


soap to gain the same effect. : 
As Tish observed to her scathingly, “It ' 
some night in your sleep. And then where ’ ; 
It became evident before long that th 
would not do for Lily May. The grocer’s 
forgetting things so he could make a second Q 
market one day Mr. Jurgens, Tish’s butcher! 
May a bunch of pansies. ; al 
“Pansies are for thoughts, Miss Lily 
And Tish said he looked so like a 
absently ordered veal for dinner, although 
to have lamb chops. 
Other things, too, began to worry 
although Lily May had, according to 0} 


1 he Field youth, Hannah’s mail had suddenly 
or years she had received scarcely anything 
ylogue of a mail-order house, and now there 
|) mail went by without her getting something. 
ras Tish’s discovery that Lily May wore 
‘lothes. I shall never forget the day Tish 
yw little she actually wore. It was wash day, 
engaged Mrs. Schwartz for an extra day. 
ill be extra petticoats and—er—under- 
rs. Schwartz,’ she explained. “I well re- 
ny young days that my dear mother always 
2 expense of my frillies.” 

im Tish’s theory for years that no decent 
euppears without a flannel petticoat under her 
>ind I shall never forget the severe lecture she 
shen, one warm summer day, she laid hers 
» therefore a serious shock to her to come home 
a/and find Mrs. Schwartz scrubbing the kitchen 
ie ‘annah was drinking a cup of tea and gossip- 


ng lady’s clothes!” said Mrs. Schwartz. 
le your heart, I pressed them off in fifteen 
I 


ut that Lily May wore only a single garment 
ejrock. I cannot express in words Tish’s shock 
s¢rery, or her complete discouragement when, 
9 ht out her best white flannel petticoat and a 
sith blind embroidery, of which she is very 
lay flatly refused to put them on. 

hesaid. “I’m not going to pretend I haven’t 
Nr feet have to be fastened to something.”’ 

j/ this emergency that Tish sent for Charlie 
t regret to say that he was of very little assist- 
Lily May was demure and quiet at first, and 
with something in her hand. Finally she 
nd it was a small white cube with spots on 
Sharlie Sands picked it up and looked at 


jad, and it seems one plays a sort of game 
1 
ni she won, I think, a dollar and thirty cents. 


5 


' 
nether?’ he asked. 
,, vr in a very short time they were both sitting 


reloe for 
e\tin I 
17 nem- 


is terly 
né when 
iands 
y,ut he 
(0 shi 

ral 


“1 Don't Want to Swim, Tish,’’ She Said Pitifully. 


thought Tish would have a stroke on the head of it, and 
if Anndbelle Carter hadn’t been in Europe I am quite sure 
she would have sent Lily May back home. 

But there we were, with Lily May on our hands for 
three months, and Hannah already rolling her stockings 
below her knees and with one eyebrow almost gone, where 
she had tried to shave it to a line with a razor. And then 
one day Aggie began to talk about long hair being a 
worry, and that it would be easier to put on her tonic if it 
was short; and with that Tish took the island Charlie 
Sands had found, and we started. 


II 


SHALL never forget Lily May’s expression when she 

saw Tish trying on the knickerbockers which are her 
usual wear when in the open. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t!”’ she said in a sort of wail. 

“Why not?” Tish demanded tartly. “At least they 
cover me, which is more than I can say of some of your 
clothes.” 

“But they’re not—not feminine,” said Lily May, and 
Tish stared at her. 

“Feminine!” she said. ‘‘The outdoors is not a matter 
of sex. Thank God, the sea is sexless; so are the rocks 
and trees.” 

“But the people ——’”’ 

“There will be no people,’ 
finality. 

The next few days were busy ones. Tish had im- 
mediately, on learning that the New England coast has 
several varieties of fish, decided that we could combine 
change and isolation with fishing for the market. 

“Save for the cost of the bait,’’ she said, ‘‘which should 
be immaterial, there is no expense involved. The sea is 
still free, although the bootleggers seem to think they own 
it. But I do not intend to profit by this freedom. The 
money thus earned will go to foreign missions.” 

She bought a book on New England fish, and spent a 
long time studying it. Then she went to our local fish 
market and secured a list of prices. 

“With any luck,” she said, ‘‘we should catch a hundred 
pounds or so a day. At sixty cents a pound, that’s sixty 


, 


said Tish with an air of 


“TI Just Want to Die’’ 
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dollars, or we’ll say thirty-six hundred dollars for the sum- 
mer. There may be a bad day now and then.” 

Mr. Ostermaier, our clergyman, was greatly impressed, 
and felt that the money should perhaps go toward a new 
organ. Tish, however, held out for missions, and in the end 
they compromised on a kitchen for the parish house. 

Toward the end, Lily May began to take more interest 
in our preparations. At first she had been almost indiffer- 
ent, observing that any old place would do, and the sooner 
the better. 

“Tt will give you something to do,” Tish told her severely. 

“So would a case of hives,” she replied, and lapsed again 
into the lethargy which Tish found so trying. 

But, as I have said, she cheered up greatly before our 
departure, and we all felt much encouraged. She never 
spoke to us of Billy Field, but she had made Hannah a con- 
fidante, and Hannah told Aggie that it was apparently off. 

“It’s this way, Miss Aggie,’”’ she said. “‘He’s got to earn 
a thousand dollars this summer, one way or another, and I 
guess he’s about as likely to do it as you are to catch a 
whale.” 

Perhaps it was significant, although I did not think of it 
at the time, that Aggie did catch a whale later on; and 
that indeed our troubles began with that unlucky incident. 

But Lily May became really quite cheery as the time for 
departure approached, and we began to grow very much 
attached to her, although she inadvertently got us into a 
certain amount of trouble on the train going up. 

She had brought along a pack of cards, and taught us a 
game called cold hands, a curious name, but a most inter- 
esting idea. One is dealt five cards, and puts a match in 
the center of the table. Then one holds up various com- 
binations, such as pairs, three of a kind, and so on, and 
draws again. Whoever has the best hand at the end takes 
all the matches. 

Tish, I remember, had all the matches in front of her, 
and rang for the porter to bring a fresh box. But when he 
came back the conductor came along and said gambling 
was not allowed. 

“Gambling!” Tish said. “‘Gambling! Do you suppose 
I would gamble on this miserable railroad of yours, when 
at any moment I may have to meet my Creator?”’ 

“Tf it isn’t gam- 
bling, what is it?” 

And then Lily 
May looked up at 
him sweetly and 
said, ‘‘Now run 
away and don’t 
tease, or Mamma 
spank.” 

That is exactly 
what shesaid. And 
instead of reprov- 
ing her that 
wretched con- 
ductor only 
grinned at her and 
went away. What, 
as Tish says, can 
one do with a gen- 
eration which 
threatens an older 
and wiser one with 
corporal punish- 
ment? 

We had tele- 
graphed ahead for 
a motorboat to 
meet us and take 
us over to Paris 
Island, and we 
found it waiting; 
quite a handsome 
boat named the 
Swallow, a name 
which Tish later 
observed evidently 
did not refer to the 
bird of that sort, 
but to other qual- 
ities it possessed. 

“Swallow!” she 
snorted. ‘It’s well 
named. The thing 
tried to swallow 
the whole Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

It was in charge 
of a young fisher- 
man named Chris- 
topher Columbus 
Jefferson Spudd. 

be leGaas.0, Unni cist 
rather like a coal 
bucket falling 

(Continued on 
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HE shadow of 
Bolshevism 
still falls 


aslant the sun- 
light of almost 
every country in 
Europe and Asia. 
I had been dis- 
cussing the fact 
that democracy 
and constitutional 
government by 
chambers and par- 
liaments are on 
trial in Europe. I 
had been discuss- 
ing this with a re- 
tired diplomat 
whose internation- 
al distinction is 
based upon a ge- 
nius for observa- 
tion and prophetic 
vision. 

“You have said 
that ships of state 
must be hauled up 
into dry-dock for 
frank examina- 
tion,’ said he. “I 
agree with you. To 
use another figure 
of speech, the la- 
bels on the bottles 
of democracy no 
longer describe the : a 
contents. But, my COPYRIGHT BY RUSS-PHOTO., MOSCOW 
dear fellow, eras 
come when a sin- 
gle question finds its way to the top, and though we try to 
pretend that it is not there, it will persist in having an an- 
swer—a final answer from humanity. Just now no matter 
what we pretend and no matter how we may try to steer mid- 
dle courses, we have not yet come to the question of putting 
the old ships of state into dry-dock—we must wait until 
mankind makes a final decision not to sink those ships.”’ 

I sat before an open fire in London with a former mem- 
ber of the British cabinet, laughing with him about an old 
story of a Scotch sea captain who had described a great 
liberal English newspaper as being ‘‘Bolshie.’’ 

Suddenly my friend ceased laughing and said 
seriously, ““And yet, the captain represents the 
rightness of mass thinking. While we like to have 
our thinking cut accurately and fine, the sea captain 
is ready to demand a yes or no answer. He does not 
distinguish between torpedoing the ship of state or 
scuttling her, or mutiny or throwing the compass 
overboard. And on the whole I believe the people 
of Europe are waiting for an answer to the challeng- 
ing question which is asked by communism boldly 
and by socialism timidly. Collectivism or Individ- 
ualism? Capitalism or Nationalization? The ro- 
mantic idea of equality by decree of government 
or the reality of inequality by the decree of fact and 
Nature? Yes or no!” 


Destroyers of Liberty 


HAVE talked with a Japanese official with 

whom I have conversed and corresponded for 
nearly ten years. ‘‘The Orient will not escape,’ 
said he. ‘‘ We shall all have to answer that ques- 
tion in the Far East.”’ 

Two years ago under great advantage for obser- 
vation I saw Italy attempt a final ‘“‘No.” 

A few weeks ago one of the men most instru- 
mental in creating the reparation settlement told 
me that he believed that the final success of this 
settlement depended upon whether it will be possi- 
ble to avoid a crisis arising from the persistence of 
this question. 

France—the nation of little capitalists, and in 
temperament and philosophy the bulwark of indi- 
vidualism—cannot ignore the challenge. 

In my experience as an ambassador I became 
familiar with the kind of affectation which leads 
statesmen in Europe to say, ‘‘ Revolution is a ghost. 
Pay no attention to it, humor it a little. Every- 


A Propaganda Train Orator Addressing a Group of Orientals 


communism, gave the answer to that type of thinking not 
long ago in London. She pointed out that revolutions are 
not often conducted by majorities; they are imposed upon 
majorities by organized and often utterly selfish minorities. 
“Do not be deceived,”’ said she. ‘‘Do not be deceived be- 
cause there are only afew communists in Great Britain. It 
only takes the few to destroy liberty; to rebuild it requires 
the many.” 

Today it is possible to go about Europe dropping a 
sounding lead in government circles and among the people 


ere 
Peante gypngatl 


thing will return to normal. The great mass of the BaP Pea te Meas as fh 


people have not been infected.”’ 
Emma Goldman, our own deported anarchist who 
went to Russia and now has turned her wrath upon 


The Speakers’ Stand at the Propaganda Headquarters, Moscow. 

Some of the Signs, in Their War on All Faiths, Say in Brief: 

“Religion is a Bulwark of the Bourgeoisie, and it is the Work of 
Communists to Destroy This Bulwark” 


~S 
y 
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uni i 
the question: “Shall the old ships of economie! 
organism, of the state be dry-docked or shall they; 
It makes no difference that the peoples of | 
referendum, would vote to save the ships. Thi 
not wipe out the presence of the question, nor’! 
fact of the extraordinary persistence of that org! 
nority which keeps the question in an irritating 
dominating vitality. I have yet to find a mi 
chamber or of a parliament, I have yet to unc 
ical conference or convention, I have yet to fin 
any newspaper or even a meeting fo di 
nomic settlements, where this question d't 
in, sometimes silent, like a poor relation, | 
vociferous, like a bearer of an ancient #! 
grudge, to be present and perhaps to ck 
ghost, ‘‘What will happen tomorrow-® 
year—what in a decade?” 
It is not necessary for this creature, l(t 
as a seraph by some, as a bloody specte 
to possess immediate and dominating / 
probably has much less claim to dominés 
than it had three years ago. But thee’ 
continues to do is twofold—it creates t 
and it eternally suggests struggle and ; 
interests. It is as haunting as the meni| 
even when war is not immediate and whi! 
at the menace of war only for our child! 
It is as haunting as the menace of warb 
a menace of war. 
Moderates—evolutionary socialists, ¢? 
called—have taken me to task for failing! 
inate properly between them and the e? 
I discriminate, but the differences betwet? 
mainly differences in terms of method. 
wish to sink the old ships of individualist! 
and constitutional states by blowing tht?! 
out; the other by boring intellectual 3% 
What is vital in each case is the proposal ; 
old ships. What is vital is the present! 
organized minority of the proposal to? 
fleet. What is vital is presence of the deb 
is vital is the doubt thrown like a shall 
morrow. What is vital is the sense 0! 
house. 7 
It is so vital that it marks with its 
whole era of European politics, The sul) 
pool shimmers with details of politi 
policies, but any net dragging beneath 
always brings up The Question, an) 
clamors for an answer. | 
It says, “If your constitutionalism a0” 
mocracies which have gone wrong, and © 
tain the goods which the labels adve' 


to dry-dock, need new cargoes and new crews, 
‘the great statesmen of the future will be those 
hese things. But before that work is done, 
Do something with Me.” 

The Question its vitality? 


sia there is no evidence that sinking the old 
asuccess. From Russia comes little claim of 
m Russia comes much admission that in 
3e, misery, and even in deprivation of liberty 
ition of spiritual growth, the poor and lowly 
y other class have suffered most and have 
| by new masters more than by the old. Out 
pan into the fire, has become one of those 
“old Russian proverbs.” 

nent is the breakfast, luncheon and dinner of 
e Russian people most of whom at this very 
less assent to their present masters than they 
wzar. The general admission of this fact is 
er Europe. Even the communists will say 
Lenine said publicly in effect, “‘ Transition 
ye? 

‘esence of such a general admission one of the 
ar time is the power of Russian Bolshevism to 
volt idea in all corners of Europe and Asia, 
nd indirectly to hold up The Question to the 
cd and demand that before mankind goes 
_toward progress it must give a yes or no 


:Russia is a good deal like a certain bird well 
je and among ornithologists. This bird is not 
fme maker. Its own nest is the conspicuous 
tch among all nests. But in laying its eggs in 
vests it is a conspicuous success and a great 
‘ance. That bird is the cuckoo. Bolshevist 
yeuckoo of Europe. 


“he Cuckoo’s Stealthy Work 


3.go the communists of Paris held a meeting 
1usement park in the environs of the city. 
1e scene of this meeting, the great mystery 
iz up, to my own great perplexity. 

On the bookkeeping test the Government 
soor, although if untapped resources of rev- 
Edered it is not hard pressed. But the people 
‘rich, and wealth is well distributed. Every- 
_ and broadly speaking, it is round-the-year 
iof it is not even employment, but individual 
, artisan labor undertaken by the individual 
half. There has been resource enough to re- 
i war’s devastation, even without collecting 
jermany. Above all, personal liberty and 
/ individual freedom, of self-development, of 
Neges of rich self-expression in life and in the 
len the bumper crops in France. 

‘ssed these jostling human beings—these com- 
. they should find their hearts yearning to 
« with the promises of disease, starvation, 
abor 
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talking of Russia, of the world revolution, of class war. I 
used to think that it must have had a profound effect, 
even upon their physical well-being, that it must have 
taken the gayety out of their wine and the digestion of ex- 
cellent pasta out of their stomachs. Nature had made 
them happy men and women, from a happy race, normally 
individualistic, loving personal freedom, much more fa- 
miliar with the tenderness and promise of their ever- 
present Madonna than with a 
stone god with a face of hate. 

The cuckoo had laid an egg in 
their nest. I do not mean by 
this that Russia invented com- 
munism. I have, long before the 
war, sat up late around an oil 
stove and seen into what unhap- 
piness a group of I. W. W.’s 
could plunge themselves by dis- 
cussions that were far from be- 
ing either base in motive or ‘ 
contemptible in intellectual abil- 
ity. The cuckoo did not invent 
communism, and communism 
will still be discussed with dis- 
tended veins on perplexed tem- 
ples long after Bolshevism has 
its toes toward thesky. But at 
present Bolshevist Russia is the 
cuckoo which lays down the eggs, 
not f.o.b. Moscow, butin distant 
nests. 

From experience I know what 
Bolshevist statesmen would say 
to me when I suggest that the 
cuckoo lays its eggs in other nests 
because it has failed to make a 
decent one of its own. They will 
say and havesaid, ‘‘ Russia is not 
a good nest because other na- 
tions are against us. We have 
been harried by counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy. We have been boycotted eco- 
nomically. Bolshevism now looks forward to world revo- 
lution for its triumph.” 

It is impossible to go about Europe today with a dragnet 
for information which will disclose tendencies in future 
political structure, without seeing that the cuckoo is plan- 
ning a new strategy in egg laying. 

A report to be found in the British Labor Year Book tells 
something of the true situation in the world of the cuckoo. 
The Congress of the Communist International was frank 
in recognition “that the open revolutionary struggle of the 
proletariat for power has been temporarily halted and its 
tempo delayed.”’ That being the situation it was resolved 
“that communist nuclei’’—the cuckoo’s eggs—‘‘must be 
introduced into factories and workshops, in trade unions, 
in working-class areas, into military units,’’ and so on. 
Individual members report to the cuckoo’s egg and the egg 
reports to the mother bird in Moscow. 


The Propaganda Train Red East, at Bukhara 


Zinoviev, One of the Big Three That 
Rule Russia 
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One who sees the results of the strategy cannot fail to 
notice that open struggle has not traveled far, and that the 
policy is definitely changed to egg laying—in the cuckoo 
manner of stealth. 

Knowing that the American people and the American 
Government probably cannot avoid new consideration of 
their attitude toward Russia I have been to some pains in 
several countries to uncover the strategy of the campaign 
and its effects. I have had con- 
tact with ministers of govern- 
ment and foreign offices of 
several countries over a consid- 
erable period. I know some- 
thing of the workings of various 
secret services which have eyes 
upon the doings of direct-action 
revolutionaries. 


The Last Straw 


i HAVE no particular sympa- 
thy with the fire-alarm atti- 
tude toward Bolshevism which 
sees imaginary Bolshies under 
the bed or hiding behind the 
latticework on the front porch 
and causes frightened souls to 
believe that all reform, all lib- 
eralism, and even wise policies 
in favor of dispassionate inspec- 
tion and revision and repair of 
social, economic and constitu- 
tional systems are manifesta- 
tions of communism. AndI have 
learned to regard exposures of 
Bolshevist activity by officials 
and secret services as being more 
useful to awaken people who are 
sleeping than to add to real in- 
formation. Most of the mate- 
rial exposed can be found in the 
public and published speeches of Russian Bolshevist offi- 
cials. Much of it can be found in resolutions of conferences 
and congresses. If you can buttonhole a communist when 
he has leisure, he will probably not only tell you all the 
secrets but also support by argument the whole policy of 
strategy—trunk, limb and branch. I have never found 
much secrecy about communist propaganda except that 
imaginary secrecy which is brought forth by thenight stick. 

The communist will tell you that his dreams of a world 
which can be carried by a storm of revolution have been 
dissipated. Perhaps the straw which broke that camel’s 
back was the failure of the Italian communist seizure of 
factories and services in Northern Italy in 1920. This fail- 
ure, whether traceable to capitalistic plots to make the 
purchase of raw materials impossible or to essential in- 
ability in the untrained managements to hold together, 
curled up the end of an aspiration too pretentious to be 
successful. Indeed probably it would never have come to 
its pretensions 
had not a need- 
lessly terrified cap- 
italistie world 
given theammuni- 
tion to the Bolshe- 
vist leaders with 
which they could 
stiffen their fol- 
lowing. 

Theystiffened it 
within Russia and 
outside by saying: 

“The great 
World War is on. 
The capitalistic 
world has sent 
armies against us. 
It has meddled in 
our internal af- 
fairs. There are 
signs of fear. We 
will reply by creat- 
ing the world rev- 
olution. We will 
use the shock 
method.”’ 

The shock 
method failed; 
consequently the 
world now faces 
the method of the 
cuckoo’s eggs. 

Change of 
method now has 
brought change of 
policy. 

(Continued on 
Page 83) 
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kitchen of his house on 

Shandy’s Hill just as 
Ernestine McKane, the house- 
keeper—the kitchen girl, Opal 
Gault called her—was rising from 
the oven door. Over her shoul- 
der he had a glimpse of a haddock 
ready to bake, with slit sides, a 
bread stuffing and astring around 
either end to hold the stuffing 
in. Ernestine did know how to 
bake a fish. 

“‘Where’s Opal?’’ he asked, go- 
ing to the sink towash up. He 
pinched Ernestine’s elbow and 
moved her playfully along. 

‘«She’s been playing cards this 
afternoon with Mrs. Tracy,” 
Ernestine answered. ‘She said 
she might stay there and go to 
the dance in the evening, and for 
you to get her there.” 

She looked away swiftly. 
Orin’s head was in the roller 
towel. Whenit emerged he dried 
his forearms and brushed his 
hair with two or three motions. 

“Tt needs cutting,’’ Ernestine 
said, from the pantry. 

“‘T guess yes,’’ Orin answered. 
He looked preoccupied. 

‘““‘Where there’s a minister 
coming here for Saturday night, 
especially,” Ernestine added. 
“Well, I guess you can call Fan 
and place the chairs.” 

Old Fan was already in the din- 
ing room. She was a great-aunt 
of Orin’s and proprietor of the 
town’s dry-goods store. She was 
reputed to have second sight. At 
the supper table, with her black 
wool shaw] pulled close about her 
throat, she made the assertion in 
her deep voice that there must be 
a man somewhere about to ac- 
count for Ern’s looking so unusu- 
ally handsome,with all that color. 

“T guess that can be attributed 
to just the heat from the stove,” 
Ernestine laughed. 

“Why don’t you go to the 
dance yourself?’’ Orin asked. 
‘Fan and I can wash the supper 
things. You ought not to coop 
yourself up here eternally.” 

“T guess I’ve got fat and prac- 
tical,’ Ernestine answered. “I 
did like dancing, too; but some- 
how I don’t seem to have any 
more romantic notions in my 
head.” 

No more romantic notions! She had had them at one 
time, she remembered with a vivid flash. Her mind went 
back to a certain May night when she had hung a May 
basket for this very man. Orin was seventeen then, she 
fifteen. The hanging of the basket had been followed, as 
was meet, by pursuit and capture. It had been a rich, dim 
night, with faint stars, a faint wind, she recollected. He 
had stumbled upon her somewhere in deep shadow, thrown 
his arms about her breathless body, kissed her—on the 
ear, she thought now. Then he had let go, aghast, his 
warmth neutralized by a sudden sense of trespass. 

Yet that was certainly the custom among those slightly 
younger; first the gift, then the flight, then the chase, then 
the kiss. She at her age had been bold. Such the dexterous 
art with which she had flung open wide the door to that 
house of strange enchantment. Now she had got 
fat and practical. No more romantic notions. A giant 
wall of decorum had sprung up between them; and neces- 
sarily, since, after all, he had married Opal Whitcomb. 
Opal had turned out to be the essence of everything a wife 
ought not to be in these parts; and yet she was his wife, 
and Ernestine was the girl who worked in the kitchen. 

Going over town on some errand of Old Fan’s, after 
supper, Ernestine stopped at the Opera House. Through 

the oval in the black leather swinging door, she looked in at 
the dancers. Her eye sought out Opal. Orin’s wife was in 
a slashing blue dress, sapphire pendants in her ears, a 
sapphire ornament in her black hair. She was desperately 
pretty still, Ernestine thought; and she was drifting by at 


(Ji GAULT came into the 


ILLUSTRATED BY DONALD 


““so I am—Sick—Sick to the Soul—Sick of Everything and Everybody!” 


a slow step with Ed Bristol, the dry-goods runner. A 
transient, he was called, since he was only in town over the 
week-ends. Opal had been quoted as saying that transients 
were best. 

Those two were close-bound, sleepy-eyed, quieted. 
Opal’s mouth was partly open, her eyes were smiling, her 
slippered feet followed Bristol’s slow lead with entrancing 
docility. In the corners they took minute steps, carried 
the dance to the brain, in Opal’s phrase. Her laugh disen- 
gaged itself deliciously from the fanfare of noises. Her arm 
was flattened against Bristol’s sleeve. The man’s eyes 
were fixed at the hollow of her throat. 

At the left of the door, inside, Sophie Fisher was talking 
to Mr. Wilkinson under cover of the noise. 

““She’s the silken aristocrat clear to the skin,’”’ Sophie 
said. ‘Still, I sometimes wonder what Orin could see in 
her, a man of his type.” 

“Just another fatal wedding, just another broken 
heart,’’ countered Mr. Wilkinson. 

“Tsn’t it like you to take that nonchalant view of every- 
thing and everybody? I know what motivated her all 
right. She had got wind of the school committee’s action 
in refusing to rehire her for the ensuing year on account of 
her goings on; and I suppose the girl was desperate.” 

“The girl was desperate, sure; and at that time the man 
was rich,” said Mr. Wilkinson. 

“Cynical. With all her faults, I don’t think the girl is 
really mercenary. But she does sail close to the wind, I 
admit. Bristol makes his brags that he gave her that pair 


TEAGUE 


of blue stockings she 
tonight. Yes, sir, 1) 
those are the famous: 
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ing—not. You just 
married woman acce 
thing at all from a 
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throbbed open silent 
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the familiar earth. 

Her mind went k 
marriage which had. 
curse. She knew all 
least as far as Opa 
lighten her. For Erne 
is the irony of destiny 
had introduced Opal 
herself. 

Then, a day or 
Saturday morning, : 
Orin’s, Mr. Lem Stoy 
him that the vines ¢ 
side of the brick house 
ing in under the slate 
the roof. Along in tl 
the forenoon Orin had raised a ladder against 
that brick house to have a look at the alleged de 
his eyes were on a level with the second-story 
he saw a bright blue bowl there. This cont 
chanced, cucumber water for whitening the sku 
was no way that he could have known that. / 
and there he was with Opal Whitcomb’s head o 
three feet from him. Her blue eyes were look 
into his. rn 

So the new school-teacher boarded and roo 
Stover’s. 

Orin found himself on the ground again, a fl 
man. He had actually said, ‘“‘Excuse me,” alll 
ing could have been more ridiculous than W 
kind. Opal, joking about it after her marriag 
she had puffed him off the ladder with one bree 
girl friends said let her tell it—a woman ina} 
like that. She hadn’t been so nonchalant as sh 
not even with all her sang-froid. No woman 

This episode had been sufficiently piquant to 
man. Ernestine’s cause was lost. x 

“The man that marries Opal Whitcomb will 
claws and all,’’ Zebard Bagley, Orin’s partnel 
told Ernestine what he had told the man. 

“Tf she does take up with you,” Orin’s mo 
angrily, “‘it will be because there isn’t a wal 
horse of a man available with the requisite cé 
That’s her style.”’ | 

His brother Amby had reasoned with him. | 


q 
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|frey, it takes practice to know a real woman! I 
jan like you, that’s always been so full of busi- 
to seek advice of counsel in a pinch like this””— 
a lawyer—‘“‘just the same as if cattle had been 

, crops. Certain sure. Would you buy fish to 

he first time? No, they’d sell you all the racers 

» You've got to weigh one woman with another. 
) tasting.” ; 

}, tasting, maybe,”’ Orin grinned. 

{strange wine of Opal’s personality had gone to 
fer wit, her grace, the inflections of her banter- 

hnehanted him. It was like being at a play. She 
it lilting songs agreeably. It was a made 

omen said, but it suited the men passing well. 

. familiar virtues, for just that fatal interval, 

(2 the dazzling exhibition of Opal’s varied and 

ited charm. 

‘two had been married; and Ernestine went 

sin for a nurse. 

/sxy muttered to her, ‘I said the night he was 

‘en I was going past the house and saw the 

leard the shrieks, I said to myself, ‘There won’t 

)me of that, I don’t care whether he carries the 

«the threshold in his arms or not.’”’ 

;ut, Orin’s mother, was right at all events in 

hit Opal would be of little use around the house. 

"aundered women seldom were, in her experi- 

\ famous Saturday morning which had found 

uit eleven o’clock was not a happen-so. It was 


i 

;xault did the housekeeping as heretofore. The 
¢n had always been famed as housekeepers, and 
mien were taught early to appreciate this fact. 
yver, rated housekeeping as an achievement for 
‘ders. The fact that you could write your name 
:on her piano did not bring her up all standing. 
se of the king’s English shocked her more. She 
i ensive clothes, kept an eye on midwinter 
ne Mediterranean and fretted at Orin’s being 
(cash. He was land-poor, she had found out; 
saoney was tied up in that miserable shipyard, 
body knew there was no more money to be 
ps. 

uy had come when his money was no longer tied 
(ing. It didn’t exist. Bankruptcy of their chief 
ft them with a ship on their hands and no 
yt. 

ye forced to throw in every last cent to make 
«ims of their own creditors. Opal had married 
ifter all. 


| 


On the third day after the catastrophe, old Mrs. Gault, 
coming into the house with an armful of shirts fresh from 
the line and a clothespin in her mouth, asked Old Fan, 
“Where is she?” 

Fan was having one of her sick days. 

“Getting in her beauty nap, as usual,’’ she said. 

“‘T suspected as much. Beauty! That’s all she thinks 
of—what kind of a figure she’s going to cut in other men’s 
eyes. She isn’t herself one minute. Just as affected and 
posy as she can be.” 

Her eye flashed, and she doubled her fist and made a 
vehement gesture with it, in the end bringing it down very 
softly, with repressed violence, on the table. 

“There’s not so much love for him in her whole long 
body as there is in my little finger!’ she cried. 

“Her door into the hall’s open,’’ Old Fan said. “She 
might hear you.” 

“‘T don’t care if she does hear me. It might do her good. 
She married him for his money and she’s got most awfully 
left. That’s what galls me so, her making such a fool of him, 
making herself free of everything he had, dipping her long 
fingers into his pocket and emptying it, egging him on to 
take these chances where in his right mind he wouldn’t 
dream of it—where by good rights she ought to be scratch- 
ing like the rest of us.” 

“Sh-h-h !”’ 

Old Fan had heard the lisp of feet in the dark entry. 
Opal entered in a blue peignoir, her black hair in a magnifi- 
cent coil over her right shoulder. She turned on them with 
a touch of venom. 

. Say it! Why do you stop and hold your breath, just 
because I come on the scene? I know well enough what 
you want to say.” 

“T guess it’s nothing but a guilty conscience that thinks 
people are always talking about them,” Mrs. Gault said. 

“And I guess it’s nothing but a guilty tongue that stops 
for a third party. And while we’re on this subject, we 
might as well have it understood that what I do concerns 
me and me alone. If I choose to lie upside down in my 
bed, let alone take a nap in it, whose business is it of any- 
body’s else’s?”’ 

Even in her rage, she noted that she was catching the 
trick of that obnoxious vernacular; she was slowly sinking 
in it, she who had always prided herself on her English. 

“You act as if you were conferring a positive favor on us 
by condescending to draw the breath of life,’’ countered 
Mrs. Gault. 

“Those that think otherwise can make themselves scarce 
from my house!’’ Opal cried at white heat, all the blood out 
of her lips. 


“Your house! Show me the door!’’ Mrs. Gault cried, 
rising and trembling in every limb. ‘“‘Show me the door to 
my son’s house! Let’s see if he’ll cater that far to a worth- 
less girl’s whim.”’ 

“T doshow it to you. I’m not an angel out of heaven by 
any means, and I don’t profess to be, and never did; but 
neither is your son, for that matter. We’re both of the 
earth earthy, if you must know it, and we don’t need your 
assistance in settling our affairs for us.” 

Mrs. Gault picked up her rusty black hat and jammed it 
on her brows. The pin that she furiously jabbed into it 
grazed her skull and a drop of blood appeared over her 
temple. 

““You’ve made your bed,” she cried harshly, “‘and you 


ean lay in it.” 


“So I intend to,’’ Opal cried back, “‘a little while at 
least.” 

Mrs. Gault had gone to live with Amby. This quarrel 
had brought about the advent of Ernestine McKane. She 
came first as a practical nurse when Opal had her baby. 
The baby died and Opal got about again. That was 
another of the detested phrases. She got about, but she 
could barely drag herself around, and she was good for 
nothing physically, except excessive dancing, on account of 
her heart, which was physically fluttery as well as meta- 
phorically flighty. 

She besought Ernestine to stay and Ernestine could not 
refuse her. Yet it was odd how things could come about. 
She had stayed at first for a week, then for two, then for an 
indefinite period. It was surprisingly as if she had married 
Orin, after all, having the care of him as she did, and the 
care of his house. For the house was practically hers, to 
do with as she liked. She kept the calendars torn off, the 
clocks wound, the clothes washed, the hens fed and the 
grocer’s bills properly on file. She locked the doors at night 
and unlocked them in the morning. If there was a leak in 
the roof, it was Ernestine who got after Orin on that score, 
because it was ‘‘her potato cellar” that would be flooded 
out. It was ‘My stove needs blacking,” or “I must go 
and get my dinner on,” or “‘ My kitchen floor’s a sight,” 
with her, day in and day out. 

These were little things she had appropriated. Opal 
never quarreled with her on this point. Ern might lay 
claim to the mechanism of the house entire for all her. 
Opal didn’t like familiar things. But she could accustom 
herself to almost any idea or position so long as it was 
novel. 

And it was at the dances that such strangers as dropped 
into town were to be met with. Met with! Ernestine, 

(Continued on Page 87) 


At That Instant a Fierce Dart of White Lightning Ripped the Turf on the Adjoining Hill 
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PRING is spring and 
S Maytime is Maytime; 

youth is youth and 
with it age cannot com- 
pete for favor in bright 
eyes. Theseareindubitable 
and unshakable facts, what- 
ever the time. To determine 
the period in history when 
any specific example of the 
above has taken place one 
must turn his eyes to the 
matter of externals, exam- 
ining custom and costume 
rather than the heart of 
Nature or of man. The in- 
ner realities are always the 
same. 

It was the flood of early 
springtime in the high Sier- 
ras. Theskiesand the dark 
green of the towering coni- 
ferslooked washed. Fringed 
at the feet of the dark for- 
est, feeling toward its heart 
in long narrow stringers, 
lifting the mystery of its 
shadows unexpectedly here 
and there, the green-yellow 
of earliest foliage shone like 
sunlight. Underfoot, the 
ground was still flat and 
sodden, still momently re- 
leased from the snows; but 
through the drowned hair 
of its old grasses new things 
were pushing bravely. 
Down innumerable slopes 
fell innumerable waters 
with voices. Some exulted 
in. the spring strength of 
long and honorable estab- 
lishment; others chuckled 
and whispered in a gleeful 
half-surreptitious acknowl- 
edgment that they ran 
where surprised submerged 
green things attested that 
waters had never run be- 
fore. But all hurried de- 
lightedly to meet the spring 
as it marched slowly up the 
slopes of the mountains with 
the pomp of birds and the 
banners of dogwood blooms. 

But just so had the 
springtime come up from 
the valley since before the 
recollections of the most 
ancient of the trees. Always 
there had been this tingle of 
air, this joyous exultant 
outery of robins across 
high spaces as though 
they triumphed in the final 
justification of a dream 
long held through bitter months. In just this manner had 
life surged upward from its primal source, like the deep 
breath of a god, to thrill in eager vibration through each 
of its myriad manifestations. There may have been a time 
when the spring carried no such retinue; when her state 
was small and poor, and the way she trod was not yet 
adorned. But that was ages gone, beyond the recollection 
of all things but the dull dumb granite that hoards its 
memories but does not speak. There may come a time 
when the spring will grow old and cold and feeble, and will 
creep on halting step, a faint pulse of life; but if so, that 
will be other ages hence, when trees and birds and the 
gracious small panoplies of life will exist only in that same 
dumb hoard of memory. 

No; there was nothing whatever in the essential reality 
of this particular spring morning to place it in time among 
thousands of others. An intelligence becoming aware of 
the interplay through a sense of perception only—one 
whose eyes were blindered to externals of use and device; 
one whose ears were stoppered from language or idiom or 
accent; one, in short, sensitive only to the essential 
simplicities that underlie—could not have said whether 
the human beings in the story were clad in skins or in 
tweeds, whether they journeyed in rawhide sandal or 
oxcart or aéroplane. The time might have been 4000 B.C. 
or 4000 A.D. The essential simplicities do not change; 


There Was No Excitement, No Melodrama, No Quick Movement; Hardly Even a Feeling of Tension. For Several 
Seconds This Watchful Vigilance Was Unbroken by Any Word or Movement ; 


only the cunning or the beauty or the completeness of their 
manifestation. 

These human beings were three, two men and a woman. 
The woman and one of the men were young; the other 
man was older. Each of the men desired greatly that the 


woman confer on him a favor by its nature indivisible; so - 


that if one received, the other must necessarily lack. The 
youth of the woman had turned to youth. The springtime 
was flooding in all three, in each according to his kind. So 
much for the essential simplicities. Too little could be made 
of them—or too much. Now, to understand further, must 
our intelligence demand that the blinders be removed 
from his eyes, the stoppers from his ears; now must he be 
permitted to see and hear. For though essential sim- 
plicities are the source and foundation and only surety of 
the eternal verities, the external vehicles, which shift and 
fade and are gone, alone can give understanding. As the 
mists thin, and one by one details take body and form, 
time focuses. 
a4 

CLEARED flat where the mountains cup a wide 

hollow; a collection of small houses, some of logs, 
others of rived shakes; a larger, more pretentious struc- 
ture of sawed lumber, with a long-pillared veranda—at 
once the uncounted years of stone and skin are withdrawn 
into the past. Before the veranda is a three-seated 
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great trip up the mountain. Gosh, it’s goot 
the city! How long will it take us?” 
“Eight hours.” 
“Great! The longer the better! Arey 
“One other passenger.” 
“Who is he?” 
“ Ain’t a he; it’s a she.” 
“‘Oh—well, who is she?’’ 
“Schoolma’am. Come in last night from 
The young man’s volatile attention ! 
solid box which a roustabout carried out from 
and deposited under the driver’s seat of the 
“Ts that the express box?’’ he queried eag 
The driver nodded. The young man ey 
certain awe and respect. . 
“Do you carry a messenger?’’ he asked at li 
does he have a sawed-off shotgun?” 
The driver looked him over with sardoni 
but made no reply. j 
“Were you ever held up?” the young mar 
The driver stared at him for some moment: 
careful gleam of amusement flickered deep 
his eyes. a 
His manner changed, became more expans! 
holding the horses moved in order to hear bet: 
“‘Dozens of times,’”’ admitted the driver. 


that must be thrilling! I’d like to have such 
te, Do you suppose there’s any chance of our 
0? ” 

jways a chance.” He turned gravely toward 
“Has Scar-Faced Sam been hereabouts 


4)’s face became that of a wooden Indian. 
| Scrap-Iron Charley was drinkin’ at Pete’s 


{od chance then, I sh’d say,” supplemented the 


3!” eried the young man. “‘I say, I haven’t 
_gun. Can’t you get me one?” 

‘hat for?”’ 

ease of holdups, of course—what we’re 
2 

of road agents, son,” said the stage driver 
, “your job is to stick your hands up and keep 
«until the gentleman tells you for to put them 


> 


! u put up a fight?”’ objected the boy in evident 
sent. 

purty tryin’ to handle a skittish team and 
(1 agent at one and the same time. And what 
rose I’d get the next time?” 

‘at it seems as if I’d feel kind of tame.” 

yel a lot tamer with a load of buckshot into 


se so,’ acknowledged the young man re- 
| But I should think Wells Fargo i 
i’ glanced contemptuously at the strong box. 
t road agent would get out of that thing,” said 


} 


iting papers and such. If they was any- 


t thing worth the trouble, you can bet old 
{would send someone to take care of it.” 

sre isn’t much chance of our being held up! I 
( said there was.” 
‘iver was already wearying of so much talk. 
05 mebbe not,’”’ he grunted cryptically. Then 
smomentarily flickered up again. “You got 
1” on you?” he asked. 
rty dollars.” 
dvised the driver, ‘‘don’t you go for to hide 
.boots or anywhere. It ain’t natural to travel 
1 money. You might salt away ten dollars in 
|t it would be healthy to produce the rest.” 


“T see,” agreed the young man. He remained thoughtful 
for ten seconds. ‘‘How soon do we start?” 

“Right away; as soon as the schoolma’am shows up. 
The old girl’s takin’ her time.” 

The young man made as though to climb in the front 
seat. 

“Your seat’s behind. No passengers in front,’’ com- 
manded the driver firmly. 

The young man obediently took his place behind. The 
driver walked with deliberation to the horses’ heads, 
ostensibly to examine a bridle, in reality to exchange ap- 
preciative grins with the groom. They waited. 


qr 


HE schoolma’am appeared on the veranda. At once 

time focused sharply. Whatever vagueness may obtain 
as to masculine appurtenances, none at all exists as to 
feminine apparel. One glance at even the fried-egg hat 
perched high over the waterfall of hair—to go no further— 
would have infallibly indicated a period some fifty years or 
so ago. But it is earnestly besought that the reader 
confine himself to only that identifying glance. The 
fashions of the early ’70’s are none too beautiful. Let him 
rather look—as all three men were doing—at the fresh 
bright young face upturned to the brilliance of the 
morning; let him concentrate—like the others—on wide 
candid eyes, an uptilted nose, an upquirked mouth; let 
him sense the strong vibration of outflinging youth and 
light-stepping eagerness that expanded from her like an 
aureole to meet more than halfway the youth and eager- 
ness of the spring. These like qualities rushed together 
as on muffled wings, and mingled and blended; and even 
to those duller souls who observed, it appeared—as was, of 
course, the case—that the pale early sunlight suddenly 
turned golden, and the colors and tints on tree and hillside 
brightened, and the voices of the birds and winds and 
waters deepened and strengthened as when a door is 
opened or a curtain lifted. The hostler straightened his 
back, the driver surreptitiously abandoned his cut plug. 
The young man in the back seat looked ardently, a new 
light in his eyes. 

Her little nostrils expanded in greeting of the crisp air; 
her little bosom rose and fell; her eyes came slowly back 
from far places. They encountered the gaze of the young 
man of the back seat; lingered; looked startled; were 
cast down. 
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“T’m sorry to be late,” she addressed the older man. 
“Where do I sit?” 

“Suit yourself, ma’am,” replied the driver. He mo- 
tioned to the hostler, who swung the horses aside to 
cramp the wheel. “Sit up here with me.” 

She hesitated, and her eyes crept back, sidelong and shy, 
again to meet those of the young man. They lingered for 
the merest fraction of a second; yet that time was suffi- 
cient to bring about the situation we outlined at the 
beginning of this story. You remember? ‘Each of the 
men desired greatly that the woman confer on him a favor 
by its nature indivisible; so that if one received, the other 
must necessarily lack. The youth: of the woman had 
turned to youth.” This is all the external phenomenon 
back of that reality in this particular instance. She took 
the back seat instead of the front seat, murmuring some 
excuse as to hay fever and horses. The driver, disappointed 
and antagonized, clambered to his place and took the 
reins. The young people exchanged a prim and formal 
greeting and sat bolt upright, being polite, after the con- 
vention of the ’70’s, by trying not to look in each other’s 
direction. As they sat opposite each other, this was 
difficult. The hostler stood aside; the horses plunged 
forward; the stage was under way. 


,’ 
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ONVENTIONS last only as long as they can resist the 

solvents brought to bear on them. Here were very 
strong solvents. Youth, good looks, spirits kindred in the 
spring called across flimsy barriers. Robin song; the 
pungences of warmed woodland; shy gleams of light and 
tender color from snow-born shoots of green; bold sweeps 
of sky and crag and the tumbling white of noisy waters; 
croak of frog; shrill of cricket new-thawed from its winter 
sleep; slow lazy eddy of dust from the hoofs and wheels 
rising, taking cloud shape, hovering sun-shot like a haze; 
little homely creaks of leather exulting in the dynamics of 
honest steady power—were all potent solvents. Merely a 
dour, contemptuous, sour-grapes hump of back on the 
front seat was the only buttress of convention, visible or 
invisible. What could it avail? Within two miles of fair 
highway, before the climb of the Long Grade began, the 
two had exchanged staid confidences as to various aspects 
of external Nature. By the top of the Long Grade, except 
for occasional exclamation over isolated and spectacular 

(Continued on Page 94) 


And She Had Still an Evening Meal to Pretend to Eat, in Company With Some of These People, Though the Food Choked Her 


OW many aliens are smuggled into the United D> Hi H C 
H States ina year? How dothey comein? Over LOW @im ry e WEA IM 
the borders, by jitney, boat or Shanks’ mare? 


Or through the ports, as stowaways, deserting sailors, 
or by hop, skip 
and jump from the 
rum fleet? How 
much do they pay 
to the bootleggers 
and hijackers who 
handle them? In 
short, how do they 
do it? 

Every daysome- 
body asks these 
questions, and 
every day some- 
body assumes to 
answer them. We 
may not take the 
answers too seri- 
ously. Nobody can 
give the right an- 
swer, because no- 
body knows it all. 
And those of us 
who do know a lit- 
tle about it would 
be recreant to our 
trust if we told all 
we knew. 

It is high time, 
however, that we 
easy-going Amer- 
icans woke up toa 
general realization 
that the bootleg- 
ging of aliens into 
our country has 
become a business 
that will bear 
watching. In the 
Immigration Serv- 
ice, with such 
force as we have, 
we are engaged in 
a dingdong war- 
fare with these 
gentry that keeps 
us wide enough 
awake to wonder where it will all end. We know that flocks 
of these cheerful burglars are breaking into our national 
home every day and night in the year, and we should like 
all of you to know that, too, so that you can decide what to 
do about it. For it is your party. Without your interest 
we can do little, and Congress can do less. 

The most interesting fact in this game of international 
leapfrog is the number of native Americans who are more 
interested in getting the burglars in than in keeping them 
out. They are not all bootleggers and hijackers either, 
these Americans. They are people who benefit by the 
services of the alien burglars, who prefer them to fellow 
Americans and honest immigrants, who give them jobs, 
and who raise heaven and earth to prevent their deporta- 
tion when we pick them up. They are people who are all 
ready, right now, to bear down on Congress with resolu- 
tions that will not only punch holes in our present re- 
strictive immigration law but will also shake out all 
the old sobs in behalf of the alien who has come into our 
country by the second-story window and who now wants to 
be allowed by law to stay in as a member of the family. 
They are people who have a very selfish ax to grind. 


PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C. 


Mr. Snapple and His Client | 


a ee Congress is in session. Are you in session, too, with 
your senators and congressmen? They do not need to 
be told, those senators and congressmen, that a good immi- 
gration law is always in danger—not if I know them! That 
to their everlasting praise! But it would help them, to 
know whether or not you are interested. After all, it is 
your country, your own American homeland that is being 
invaded—and there are those other Americans already 
hanging around the Capitol at Washington! 

Even at Ellis Island—tucked away as we are, in a far 
corner of New York’s harbor—there is a spray of sea 
lawyers and others, that constantly beats upon us in behalf 
of the smuggled aliens. Coming and going, coming and 
going, in their daily endeavor to legalize the presence in 
the United States of aliens who came in by stealth, they 
fill a fair portion of our time. The busy little ferryboat 
that scuttles to and fro between the mainland and the 
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Commissioner of Immigration, Port of New York 


A Shipload of Immigrants Who Arrived Just After the 
New Law Went Into Effect 


island is all the busier for their perennial passage. And on 
the telephone their number is legion. At times they seem 
to outnumber even the immigrants. 

The last of these sea lawyers to call me up went at it 
carefully. I remember very well what he had to say. 

“‘Ts this the commissioner?” he began. 

“e Yes.’’ 

“And you’re in good health? Busy and happy as ever?”’ 

This was more like soap than sunshine. 

“Yes, thank you. What can I do for you?”’ 

“Oh, nothing at all. Just a matter of advice, one friend 
to another. You remember me, of course? Snapple—of 
Snapple & Snipple. Met you during a campaign; always 
watched your career.” 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Snipple. And?” 

““No—Snapple is the name. Well, here’s the difficulty: 
We have a lot of poor fellows around town who came here 
from Europe as sailors, ran into good jobs on shore leave, 
and stayed—just stayed—you know how it is—hard- 
working fellows, branching out to improve themselves, but 
not up to all the technicalities of the immigration law.”’ 

“Yes, I know.” 

“And now I have one of them here who wants to fix it 
up somehow—so he can stay in the United States without 
getting into trouble with one of your inspectors. See the 
point?”’ 

“Yes, I see the point, Mr. Snipple’’—my old trouble 
again—names! 

“No, no—I’m Snapple! Get me right! Now, how do I 
fix this fellow up, commissioner? Just friendly like so he 
won’t be in your bad books—one friend to another—you 
know!” 

Perhaps if you had been in my place you would have 
rung off at this point. But it seemed to me there was more 
to do before we parted—and perhaps I could do it nicely. 

“That’s a pretty hard case,” I replied. ‘‘ You see, when 
your client deserted his ship he stayed here in violation of 
our immigration law as well as in breach of faith with the 
shore leave that we allow in proper cases to all foreign 
sailors who come to our shores. He came in by the second 
story, so to speak, instead of by the front door of the 
quota. He really sneaked in. While thousands are waiting 


_and the laws, while this man is a deserter, a law! 


abroad to come in honorably when they yy 
immigration visas, according to their ¢ 
quota and not before, your man desert 
makes light of our law, imposes upon our 


you, ai 
ican, W 
to tell 
and th 
ate wit 
ernmer 
him on) 
out—by the first ship. If you will give me hi: 
address I’ll do all I can to help, right away.” 
Then I waited. There was no reply. | 
“Are you there?”’ I inquired, after a momer 
“Er, yes—I’m here—but’’—the voice was 1) 
friendly as before—‘‘you don’t get me, commi| 
“Oh, yes, I do. Now, what’s his name, M 
His name and ——”’ 
““My—name—is—Snapple!”’ This came wil 
“Yes, yes; I’m sorry. Now ——”’ 
“And I won’t give you my client’s name. Gre 
do you think I’m crazy? He’s my client, and ii 
to protect him!” 


From Pleadings to Threats 


“TMRUE enough. But how about America? 
country, your own Government—haven't 
client there too? And you're an officer of the ¢! 
as a lawyer to uphold the Constitution of the U! 
trespasser, who ——”’ ( 
“‘Oh, never mind that bunk! Say, comm! 
thought you were that kind of a guy. Aren't 
any more?” 

There was a plaintive note to it that must t 
many a jury. After all, I had spoken so quie 
could not take offense. .. 

“Yes, we’re friends, just as soon as you g! 
name.” 

“‘Well, I won’t—see?” This sounded final 
spat it out—but he went on. ‘And, more tha 
going to report this Ellis Island heartlessness t¢ 
riors in Washington—and to Congress too! I'v 
lution ready for Congress to pass now, to legalize 
all these poor fellows. They had a right to com 
came. Andyou want todeport’em. Say, lookhe 

But then I did what you might have done! 
I rang off. 

The point of it is that this conversation ac 
place, just a week ago; I remember it almos 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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HAD gone to bed in our 
yjins under a hot yellow 
‘vest moon, stars so multi- 
sind silver they hung like 
yove the green lake, calm 
jisea. At midnight, as the 
th radiates, there always 
90 from the snowy peaks a 
? chill air that ruffles the 
Takes into little whiplash 
yoming noisier and more 
ard daylight as the proc- 
‘urrents reverses and the 
arms and ascends in cloud 
hich are the glory of the 
sunrise. 
i morning, while the usual 
reeze set the waves danc- 
juntains, forests and far 
sper Park were wiped out 
blue haze. Was it smoke, 
ine through the pass from 
sweltering in the 80’s and 
ile hard to distinguish, for 
ic on the dried grasses of 
‘-rid and pungent as forest 
[ daylight, if you watched, 
Vasily distinguish the dif- 
eat haze rises in a blue 
rest fire first sends up a 
jire. 
t) top of the spire spreads out in a mushroom, a 
€goes down the spine of every mountain dweller, 
| beast, for the sign is one of the dread and un- 
foes of forest life. You see the eagle breasting 
bk to nest with raucous cry. Deer and elk sniff 
d vanish in phantoms.. Sheep and goats can 
hush a field glass scrabbling to the bare rocks 
ir line; and if the fire be fanned by a mountain 
a on its own fury as the heat increases, 


43s currents of tornado wind—man and beast 
of one another. Deer, antelope, elk, bear, 
live in 
ac be- 
fuming 
al lake 
21 lose 
sm. to 
€in the 
‘Tror. 
itis a 
1g old 
yin the 
f the 
Vy va- 
 ntain 
1 rush- 
. the 
k egion 
chills 
€ fear- 


Hose, 


A Highway Warden Patrol in a Canadian National Park. 
Speeding Over Motor Roads to be Picked Up by Pack Horses for Foot Trails 


Fire Unit at Athabasca River, Jasper National Park. 


a7 


with a sand shovel against an ocean tide. The sparks and 
brands and crashing trees leap not only the 200-foot fire 
guards but shower live cinders for miles—in cases as far 
as twenty miles. 

In a couple of hours the fire fighters are confronted 
not with one flame line, but with hundreds leaping up 
simultaneously, licking everything before them and 
leaving the very humus of the forest world a smoldering 
furnace bed to a depth varying from a few feet in the 
Rockies to a depth of ten feet in the muskeg areas of 
Northern Ontario. 


The Smaller Engines are Sent 


An Auto Pumper for Highway Protection Carrying 3000 Feet of 2/,*Inch Linen 
When the Hose is Removed the Big Engine Can Race Along Rail Tracks With a 9000-Gallon Tank in Tow 
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Conquering Fires im the Canadian National Parks 


I could not but recall, as we stood 
sniffing the direction of the smoke, 
two scenes witnessed in two previous 
years. Onewas coming up the Thomp- 
son less than a week after a terrible 
fire that had devoured more forest 
wealth than the annual income of the 
whole dominion. The settlers had 
rushed to flag a passing train; but 
the burning trees were crashing on 
ties and trestles, and if the train had 
paused one moment it would have 
risked the lives of 200 passengers. It 
dashed through the wall of smoke 
and flames and saved the 200 passen- 
gers; but it left the eleven settlers to 
their terrible fate; and the day I 
came up the Thompson the charred 
remains were being taken out. 


Al Fire Beyond Control 


hes other scene was in the hinter- 
lands and great pulp-wood areas 
of Northern Ontario. Here the for- 
ests are not so heavy as amid the 
great firs of the Thompson and the 
Fraser; butin adry season the swamps 
are an impenetrable tangle of brittle 
reeds, underbrush of a thousand years 
and deep humus that burns like a 
peat bed. Fortunately rains put out this fire and prevented 
a repetition of the holocaust of a few years back, when the 
mining area was swept clean, but not before the flames had 
destroyed as much pulp wood as Canada exports in a year. 

The Idaho fires of about twelve years ago and the North- 
ern Minnesota fires of twenty years ago are sinister re- 
minders of how powerless any human agency is to combat 
a forest fire once the flames gain headway. The case is well 
known in one mining region, where a band of fire wardens 
and miners had been forced to flee for refuge to a flooded 
mine tunnel. The bodies were found literally boiled alive. 
I simply give this 
as an example of 
the inescapable 
destruction of a 
forest fire which 
gets out of con- 
trol. I used to 
think from lurid 
pictures of forest- 
fire fighters lying 
asleep amid picks 
and shovels— 
which were a fea- 
ture of the press 
a few years ago— 
all that was nec- 
essary was a suffi- 
cient number of 
fire wardens, picks 
and shovels, then 
a fire guard and a 
back fire—and the 
flame demon was 
conquered. Watch 
the firebrands 
tossed and carried 
for ten to twenty 
miles and you will 
change your mind 
about the sim- 
plicity of conquer- 
ing the flame 
demon. 

There was no 
personal danger to 
us in Jasper Park 
that morning, for 
a deep lake lay in 
front of us, and an 
area of several 
hundred acres 

(Continued on 
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the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., 

stood at the window of his private office 
and gazed moodily across the modest, but busy 
lot. The mahogany countenance of the chief ex- 
ecutive was lined with worry and his eyes were 
focused bitterly upon a long and elegant gentle- 
man who strutted from set to set, voicing adverse 
criticism in caustic words. 

This gentleman imparted to President Latimer 
a distinct and poignant pain. When he answered 
at all it was to the name of Eustace Gribble, and 
he took pains to inform all and sundry that his 
home was in Chicago, and furthermore that he 
considered Birmingham a decidedly second-rate 
city. 

Eustace was the period at the end of President 
Latimer’s announcement of expansion. For six 
months the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., 
had been delighting movie fans of all colors and 
sexes throughout the country with its two-reel 
comedies, and the distributors had recently re- 
newed their contract for an additional two years 
at a considerable increase in the per 
negative price. Immediately thereafter 
President Latimer, following a brief con- 
sultation with J. Cesar Clump, his di- 
rector, had engaged Eustace Gribble to 
supplement the Midnight’s growing list 
of twinkling stars. 

The contract that Eustace demanded 
and obtained was written in figures 
which four months previously might 
have bankrupted the infant firm. He 
arrived in Birmingham with three 
trunks, a Malacca cane, a large store 
of intolerant conceit and a vast con- 
tempt for any city smaller than Chicago. 
Also he brought with hima considerable 
reputation as a colored musical-comedy 
comedian. He had played the Loop in 
an all-colored show and had visited 
Broadway briefly in the same capacity. 
He announced frequently and earnestly 
that he was the swellest cullud actor 
which ever smeared grease paint on a 
colorado-maduro expression, and let it 
be distinctly understood that he knew 
more about acting than the entire Mid- 
night organization could ever hope to 
learn. 

From the very first he was—in the- 
atrical parlance—a flop. He was un- 
willing to take direction and entirely 
too argumentative. He patronized his 
fellow actors and incurred their hatred, 
whereupon they crabbed his scenes 
with keen professional dexterity. He 
bred discord on a lot where harmony 
meant profit and his histrionic work 
was decidedly below par. But he swag- 
gered in the face of the anathema which 
was hurled upon him and defied Mid- 
night to smash his contract. 

“‘T get my salary for one year,” he 
proclaimed, “and there isn’t anything 
can keep me from it except refusing to 
participate what I’m told. Believe me, 
gentlemen, I’m not refusing.” 


() vem R. LATIMER, portly president of 


Nor did he. But when they told him to do something 
which made no particular appeal, he fluffed it in such an 
obvious manner that in self-defense they altered direction 
so it would be more to his liking. He was generally and 


devoutly despised. 


Eustace, however, knew several things about himself 
which he wisely withheld from his employers. At the time 
of his signing he had verged very close upon financial 
insolvency, and the seventy-five dollars a week they were 
paying him represented more cash than he had earned in 


any seven-day period in all his lurid life. 


Unfortunately for him, he was a too firm convert to the 
theory of swank. He deluded himself into the belief that 
others looked up to him because of his high-and-mighty 
ways. Andso he gave his natural ego full rein and scoffed 
at the open animosity of everyone else of importance. 

Indifferent to the plans or opinions of others, he neither 
knew nor cared that at the very moment he was explaining 
to an electrician how a new scene should be lighted, the 
door of President Latimer’s office was flung violently back 
and the goggled and puttied J. Cesar Clump burst in upon 
his chief. The slender little director throbbed with excite- 
ment. His dark-brown face shone delightedly as he leaped 
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TOLGLeU SST RAST Ee D 


“*‘Nice Lion,’’ He Complimented. 


tin” it.” 


but.” 


that I is so fat.” 
“How come?” 


“Uh-huh.” 


across the room and pounded one skinny fist upon the 
fleshy back of the unhappy magnate. 

“Orifice,” he exulted, “Ise got it ihe 

“You has got it,’”’ groaned Mr. Latimer, “‘an’ I is git- 


“ Ain’t it the truth? Reckon you has been flingin’ yo’ 
eyes on that no-’count, wuthless slice of tripe named 
Eustace Gribble, ain’t you?” 

“That’s the one thing I ain’t been doin’ nothin’ else 
Latimer’s voice was freighted with bitterness. 
“By’y time I looks at that man I gits sorrier an’ sorrier 


“*Cause if I was leaner I could.kick myse’f.” 
“Bout hirin’ him to star fo’ us?” 


“Shuh!”” Clump spoke soothingly. ‘“‘You ain’t got no 
cause to worry ’bout that feller.” 

“ Ain’t got no cause! Man, you says words, but they 
don’t talk no sense. ’Tain’t just the seventy-five a week 
us has got to pay him fo’ a year. It’s the fac’ that he’s 
raisin’ he!l all over the lot. Yonder he is, gittin’ our best 
‘lectrician sore as a boil, an’ Welford Potts an’ Opus Randall 


Bers J. J. 


“Eustace Gribble Wouldn’t Let Any Lion 
Suffer if He Could Help It”’ 


“‘T have arrived!” he announced. 
Latimer swept him with a narrow-lidde 
profound disgust. g 
“Well now,” he remarked, “‘ain’t it just to 
to cease fum doin’ nothin’ an’ come to our Il 
Eustace detected the sarcasm and was bla 
ent. His contract placed him above worry. 
““Moving-picture presidents are a fearf 
observed languidly. : 
A gasp went up. Orifice Latimer’s face 
when he would have leaped upon the man, J. 
intervened. “2 
“Sh-h-h, Brother Latimer. Don’t go gitt 
an’ most expensive star mad.” a 
Latimer’s mouth opened and closed like tht 
Then, at a warning wink from Mr. Clum D 
As for Eustace, that gentleman swept the! 
supercilious glance and remarked idly that it 
degrading to have to associate with such 
was glad to see, he said, that Mr. Clum D; & 
them, had sufficient sense to appreciate h 
Clump bowed acknowledgment and cal 


to order. He moved to the front of the des 


bofe is th’eatenin’ to quit if we don’t do son 
[’ll bet he costs us two hund’ed dollarsa 

“Well,” suggested J. Cesar suavely, ‘ 
git rid of him.” 

“Fumadiddles! Ain’t he got 
trac’ with us?” 

““Yeh—temporary.” 

“Temporary my foots! Th 
trac’ las’s as long as he don’t n 
play no part which we sets him 
he ain’t refused none yet.” 

“But,’”’ murmured the el; 
Cesar, “‘he will!” 

“Will which?” 

“Refuse a part.” 

Hope flashed briefly in the pre 
eyes. 
“You has got a suggestion?” 

““Man, Ise plumb suggestiv 
But I has got to handle this: 
se’f, an’ I asks you, is you wil 
J should have a free hand?” 

“You can have anything that 

“Fine! Now s’posin’ you 
comp’ny in confe’ence. I et 
make a ’nouncement.”’ 

The presidential summons | 
out and ten minutes later th 
menced trooping into the go 
office the chief dignitaries of 
First and foremost was Opus 
rotundand cumbersome; Welfo 
his dandified and slender co-s 
celsior Nix, the broad-mouth 
wonder whose radiant person: 
becoming known from Portlan 
land; and the immaculate Flor 

pey, his screen mentor. TI 
Evergreen Tapp, local recruitt 
work; and Enoch, her long-d 
husband, who was by way of a 
to eccentric stardom. Then ca 
Fizz, assistant director; and 
Jones, who played bits. These 
lowed by the chief electrician, 
carpenter, the master mechani 
director, the cutter, the car 
They seated themselves about 
walls of the room and 
tantly, for this was a larg 
than usual and presaged imp 
closures. 

President Latimer sat at! 
gazed with kindly affectio 
assembled cast—an excell 
J. Cesar Clump, radiatit 
lounged on Latimer’s des 
one shiny leg easily as he di 
his well-manicured finger 
desk top and awaited thea 
honor guest. wl 

At length he came—tall 
and with a sneering twis 
Eustace Gribble fancie 
nitely better than these othe 
his opinion unmistakab 
general distaste ran arouné 
he slouched forward to th 
he tapped insolently with 


Jc ant 
4 


t, 
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gth, starting with the day when the Midnight 

rporation, Inc., was launched and detailing its 
'n to the present moment. 

ed an’ growed an’ growed,” he proclaimed. 

.’ shown in one hund’ed an’ forty-two first-run 

lighout the length an’ breadth of this fair land. 

of Opus Randall an’ Welford Potts an’ lil’ 


‘ix is becomin’ common in milliums of American 


le just signed distribution contrac’s fo’ two addi- 
, after our first year is ended. We are going to 
yrices an’ so we is gwine spen’ mo’ money in 
pitchers. We is closin’ out the doubtful era an’ 
hee one which is gwine be a heap mo’ prosper- 
| ladies an’ gemmun, brethern an’ sistern, we 
‘n this new deal with one asset which is the big- 
!stest an’ brightest any comp’ny in the country 
olks, us faces this new period holdin’ under con- 
‘king of all cullud motion-pitcher actors’’—he 
-agnificently—‘‘ Mistuh Eustace Gribble!” 
‘as an audible hush, followed by a scraping of 
| dropped and eyes popped. Somebody hissed as 
'se and bowed his indorsement. 
Hliment you, Mr. Clump, on recognizing your 
, , 
‘you is, Brother Gribble; right you is. Iisa 
ngs, but I ain’t blind. An’ what I has got us all 
{in solemn concave for is to ’nounce the fust 
‘noots under our policy of expansion. In that 
istuh Gribble, you is gwine be starred.” 
( flushed with delight. He began to realize that 
trer before thoroughly appreciated the manifold 
ties of the dynamic little director. Why, he had 
| suspected that Clump did not like him! Yet 
(s getting his due at the hands of that very indi- 
'e paused to regret the several occasions when he 
‘ly insulted J. Cesar and the greater number of 
jad caused that gentleman’s work to be more 
an it should. 
‘ew pitcher,’ announced J. Cesar Clump, “is 
grand an’ also magnificent. It’s gwine be filled 
‘min’ comedy, ambitious antics an’ convulsive 
(s. Us is all gwine have parts in it. An’ best of 
‘ine be a coschume pitcher.” 
you mean,” asked a voice from the rear—‘“‘a 
| pitcher?” 
‘means us all wears uniforms,” explained the 
Coschume pitchers is all the rage now, an’ they 
‘milliums of dollars. So us comes along an’ does 
1e, see? There ain’t nothin’ we ain’t gwine do. 


He Wasn’t So Very Much of a Lion, 


In this pitcher us is gwine have a hero an’ a heroine an’ a 
villyun an’ ev’ything—even wile animals.” 

“Says which?” 

“Wile animals. That is,” he amended hastily, “we is 
gwine have one wile animal.” 

“What genus of animal?” Eustace asked the question, 
his precise voice trembling slightly. He was leaning for- 
ward in his seat and his lean face was marked by pre- 
monition. J. Cesar Clump smiled sweetly. 

“A lion,” he answered. 

““Wh-where do you propose to obtain a lion at?” 

“ Ain’t preposin’ to obtain him. He is a’ready obtone.”’ 

An idea penetrated Eustace’s consciousness; it occurred 
to him that he was being ganged. 

“ And what, if I may request, has the king of the jungles 
to do with this picture?”’ 

Cesar shrugged. 

“Nothin’ special. He just gives us a li’l’ class an’ back- 
groun’. You see, in the las’ stupenjous scene him an’ the 
gladiator fights.” 

“Which gladiator?” 

“The hero gladiator which says he is willin’ to fight that 
lion with a sword to keep his gal from bein’ et up. ’Co’se, 
does he kill the lion, the gal won’t be et; but does he fail, 
why he gits et hisse’f. But of course, the way the pitcher 
is wrote, the lion gits kilt.” 

“Ts—is this an educated lion?” questioned Eustace 
earnestly. 

“A which?” 

“ An educated lion? You see, I was wondering if he had 
read the scenario.” 

The director laughed applaudingly. 

“You is the humorestest feller, Brother Gribble, thinkin’ 
us hiahs readin’ lions.” 

“T know; but who is going to elucidate to that emperor 
of beasts that he is to die when the hero gets in the aroma 
with him?” 

“Oh, I tells him that. Lions understan’ pretty good. 
’Co’se, the gladiator has got to poke him a few times with 
the sword. You see, Brother Gribble, this lion ain’t so 
terrible wile. We has rented him offen a circus which is 
winterin’ heah in Bumminham, an’ his keeper says he 
ain’t really et no human bein’s fo’ two or th’ee yeahs.” 

Eustace had risen. His face was grave and set and much 
of his hauteur had vanished. Suspicion was slowly crystal- 
lizing into certainty, and that certainty was substantiated 
at sight of the grinning faces of the assembled members. 

Behind the golden-oak desk the pudgy face of President 
Orifice R. Latimer was beaming. He longed to embrace his 
director. He visioned Eustace refusing the réle and thus 
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automatically terminating the obnoxious contract. His 
voice came softly across the room. 

“An’ what part is Mistuh Gribble gwine play?” he 
inquired of J. Cesar. 

“Him?” Mr. Clump swung on his chief and winked 
solemnly. ‘“‘Why, him bein’ our finest, best an’ mos’ ex- 
pensivest star, an’ also the wonderfulest actor, he’s gwine 
play the heroical gladiator !”’ 

A deep throaty chuckle came from the lips of Opus 
Randall. Someone else in the room laughed outright. 
There was an air of general jubilation, in which, however, 
Mr. Eustace Gribble failed to participate. His brow was 
corrugated with lines of worry. He saw through the whole 
Machiavellian scheme. 

“But, Mr. Clump, suppose that lion eats me up.” 

“Shuh! Eustace, I woul’n’t go worryin’ ’bout that. 
This lion is awful pretickeler bout his eatments.” 

“Yes, but he might be unusually hungry on that par- 
ticular diem.” 

“Don’t you go botherin’ yo’ han’some haid ’bout that. 
Us attends to all details.”’ 

Eustace entertained a haunting suspicion that J. Cesar 
spoke with unnecessary enthusiasm. He made one final 
gesture of defiance. 

“TI positively refuse to combat with a lion!” 

J. Cesar leaned forward earnestly. 

“You whiches?”’ 

“T refuse.” 

The director simulated agony. 

‘Goodness goshness Miss Agnes, Brother Gribble, ’tain’t 
possible! Don’t you know that does you refuse to play any 
part us commands, yo’ contrac’ becomes terminated?” 

“Yes, but 4 

An’ sholy you ain’t plannin’ to severe yo’ connection 
with this buddin’ an’ flourishin’ firm just because us re- 
quests that you becomes a lion-slayin’ hero?”’ 

It was all crystal clear to Eustace. He decided to hold 
his peace temporarily. Thought of canceling the luscious 
contract with Midnight was abhorrent, and he yearned to 
show these grinning ebony faces that he was the great man 
he assumed to be. Wherefore he bowed in apparent ac- 
quiescence and moved from the room with only a trifle 
less grandeur than he had exhibited upon his entrance. At 
a gesture from the director the others followed, and as the 
door closed behind the last of them Orifice R. Latimer col- 
lapsed upon his desk in a paroxysm of mirth. 

Meanwhile, outside, Florian Slappey moved to the side 
of the pariah Eustace. Florian dropped a commiserating 
hand on the arm of the miserable star. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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T WAS in the early part of 1904 that 
| Nigger Mike Salter opened his famous 

saloon and dance hall at Number 12 
Pell Street and engaged Irving Berlin as 
singing waiter. In a pretentious moment 
he named it the Pelham Café. But it was 
not so known on the blotters at police 
headquarters. It was not so known in 
the gaudier journals when the tearful 
sorority would seek to lend a dash of 
local color to some tale of white slavery. 
It was not spoken of as the Pelham Café 
in the jargon of the thieves and opium 
peddlers who rubbed shoulders with the 
sightseers in the narrow street where it 
stood. It was not so named in the hidden 
notebooks of the Columbia students, 
where it was prominently mentioned as 
an excellent laboratory for those extra- 
curriculum studies in sociology not re- 
quired by the faculty. Everyone called 
it Nigger Mike’s. 

Nigger Mike’s stood in the heart of 
Chinatown. There, on a spot which had 
once been given over to a brewery, a 
small suspect colony of yellow men had 
been accumulating for more than forty 
years. It began when one Ah Ken, back 
before the Civil War, bought himself a 
frame house on Mott Street, married a 
formidable Irishwoman, opened up a cigar 
stand in Park Row and drew unto him- 
self neighbors from among the Chinese 
drifting inta the port of New York. By 
1904 there must have been more than a 
thousand Chinamen stowed away layer 
on layer in the grimy honeycomb of tene- 
ments in the triangle between Pell and 
Mott streets and the Bowery. But this 
resident population was as nothing to the 
swarm that came from towns and cities 
all about when industrious Chinamen 
would close their laundries and come to 
New York for a spree. Ugly tales of 
smuggling and murder and debauchery 
kept the surrounding city nervous. By | 
the time the outrages committed in the | 
scuffles of the tong rivalries had dribbled 
into our bewildered courts, and hours of 
baffling testimony given by unintelligible 
witnesses of a most innocent aspect had 
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reduced our judges and juries to the 
verge of mild hysteria, the unearthed 
vengeances of Chinatown seemed ever so 
quaint—even comical. But to the young police reporters 
stumbling up black stairways, to find some pretty sixteen- 
year-old Chinese girl lying crumpled on a disordered floor 
with her throat slit—well, somehow to them it all seemed 
less amusing. 

Thus did the Pelham Café stand in a tangle of old streets 
that had come down in the world. Already the character 
of Chinatown has changed and is changing. Another kind 
of life is slipping in there. But then, for that matter, it was 
not so many years before that pleasant farms stretched all 
about that spot. Why, it was but a stone’s throw from 
Nigger Mike’s to the site of Colonel Rutgers’ orchard, 
where, on a fine September morning, they hanged to the 
branch of a blossoming apple tree a young New England 
school-teacher named Nathan Hale. 


Mike’s Passion for Voting 


pes Nigger Mike, who seems likely to be longest re- 
membered because it was his bright idea to engage Irving 
Berlin as a singing waiter, was no negro, but a Russian 
Jew of good stock, whose swarthy skin had earned him the 
vivid nickname which stuck to him for better, for worse all 
his troubled days in the land. He was a ward heeler of a 
type that is passing. He trafficked in influence and he 
would spend tireless days pottering about to loose some 
no-account from the clutches of the police. When any of 
the pickpockets and second-story men who had influential 
friends among the Pelham’s patrons would run afoul of 
the law in some remote community, the captive would 
send an underground courier to Nigger Mike, trusting 
implicitly in his misbegotten neighborliness. 

Immediately he would go to work for the defense, and 
it was his favorite trick to unearth some beldame in 
Cherry Hill, clothe her in the traditional costume of neat 
but humble toil and rehearse her patiently in her rdle. 
That rdle involved her visiting the troublesome jurisdic- 
tion and weeping disconsolately until her alleged son would 
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be confided to her maternal care by some sentimental 
sheriff. These tactics were usually effective unless, as 
sometimes happened, Nigger Mike became confused and 
tried to work the release of some visible coreligionist of his 
by the maternal tears of an Irishwoman whose brogue 
fairly shook the astonished court room. 

Mike was an amiable enough employer except when the 
drink was in him. .To be sure, he might grow irritable at 
dawn, when the cash in the till would be short and he 
would have forgotten his own nonchalant raids made on 
it in some moment of generosity earlier in the convivial 
night. It was Sulky, the barkeep, who finally threatened 
to walk out for good and all unless Mike’s own chuckle- 
headed borrowings from his own till were written down in 
the book, as the custom of the country required in the case 
of loans made to favored patrons. 

Of course Mike was busy as a bee at election time, and 
he did more than buzz. Indeed, it was a passion for the 
suffrage which proved his undoing and closed his place for 
good—unquestionably for good. It was one November 
when Tammany’s landslide was so inevitable that none 
of the faithful needed to lift a finger in aid. But for old 
time’s sake Mike, so they said, went loyally around 
town voting away for dear life in every precinct. This 
constancy was such that an irritated grand jury grew 
curious and spoke unfavorably of one Salter’s civic habits. 
So, for many years, Pell Street heard from Nigger Mike 
only through the medium of laboriously composed letters 
all bearing the postmark of the Dominion of Canada. 
Thus no sins of its own, but just the misdirected devotion 
of its loyal but impractical proprietor, brought an end to 
the Pelham Café. 

It is the way of New York to look back on any past 
decade in its history with a kind of pleasurable shudder, 
in the manner of a respectable man spreading an impres- 
sion that in his youth he was a pretty desperate character. 
In this fashion the reminiscences of the Chinatown of 
twenty years ago hint at dark misdeeds compared with 


which its often humdrum sto 
commonplace. So there hag g 
legend that the Pelham Café w 
ful dive, where sinister crimes w 
and murder stalked in the gray 
fore day. As a matter of fac 
cautious, orderly saloon, com 
ious for the good opinion of : 
and as a rule about as sinister ; 
ful as a village post office. 
The biographer of Irving B 
struggle with a temptation to 
he served his apprenticeship in 
deepest hell holes of a deprayer 
the temptation is all the strong 
there are so many good people) 
believe it. For that was their 
ing at the time. In as muchast 
Café counted heavily on the toy 
its sagacious proprietor rather e 
the legend that his back room 
of thieves’ headquarters, a pi 
round table, a coffee house for t 
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NEVITABLY, in response 

legend, the great of this ; 
lands came tiptoeing naughtilys 
mously to Nigger Mike’s. T] 
stay long enough to buy around 
they would seek to cover the 
ease by tipping the lyric wa 
scale to which he was disti 
accustomed, and then would 
ways under the delusion that 
seen life at mighty close range. 
disguised duchess would come 
to Pell Street and hurry home t 
her diary that she had sat thai 
the very next table to a well-k 
glar. My, what fun! It would] 
cruel of the singing waiter to h 
pered in her ear that her burgla 
a clerk in need of a shave. 

Gamblers there would be, « 
drowning in inexpensive beer t} 
resentment against the intrusi1 
Pickpockets came, too, to s§| 
pleasant profits of a familiar rit 
combined the tactics of footbal 
ence with the more delicate tricks 
of hand, and which, when earne 
ticed in the aisle of a crowded ti 
would yield the price of many a drink at Nigge 
Not that such profits were flaunted. Indeed yor 
inquisitive police—might have searched these | 
vain for any evidence of unearned incremer 
in the need and heat of a crap game down t 
they themselves would suddenly reveal veritab 
of gold tucked away in their shoes or hat | 
sewed into their innocent lapels. Here vulgar 
of wealth, however, would be made only by th 
folk from uptown, and it was part of the singin; 
business to detect what type of customer liked 
his emptied wine bottles accumulate on the 
that all the world might see what a sport he wi 
a sport and what a spender. 

Women came and went, forlorn women to wht 
their middle years had offered nothing brighter 
embarrassing domesticity with the little yellow: 
dwelt on the edge of the Bowery. Indeed, such: 
found the back room of the Pelham a kindly ref 
we all have to be snobbish about something, an 
Nigger Mike’s fastidious rule that no Chiname 
pass farther than the outer bar of the Pelham C 
ward dawn such a slattern would vanish into som 
hole in one of the surrounding buildings and be 
more until another night. She would be giving 1 
to the younger and jauntier girl from the side 
Fourteenth Street who thought of the Pelham C: 
hunting ground but rather as a friendly, comfortal 
where she might spend her own richly earned 
hour. Toward three or four in the morning sh 
call it a night and adjourn to Nigger Mike’s fo1 
beer in company of some lad she really liked—s 
after her own heart and, as often as not, also after 
earnings. ; 

She in turn would give way of a Saturday evenil 
respectable householders of the neighborhood, wh 
repair to the Pelham Café to dance as now Riversi 
goes to the Club Alabam. And it was on the! 


1 Chuck Connors leading the way, that 
st was born. 
e it was not impossible for a palpitant sight- 
to see a burglar in the flesh at Number 
was always the chance that some loan from 
y recorded in the damp but accurate ledger 
icy kept behind the glasses under the bar, 
nce an expedition calculated to interest the 
ry of Glen Cove or New Rochelle. But in 
pageant of humanity that shuffled slowly 
linably under the flaring lights of Nigger 
iglars were few and far between and gunmen 
usly shunted off to the more lawless resorts 
sowery. In that pageant you might see the 
jruel mouth of Gyp the Blood or the gleam- 
| the bald Jack Rose, which later shone from 
‘3 stand in those trials that followed the 
)Herman Rosenthal. But you were quite as 
{2 the interested eye of Prince Louis of Bat- 
ithe attentive ear of some novelist in search 
(lor. Indeed, the sight-seers usually out- 
the local talent, and the grand folk who 
eagerly from Fifth Avenue to Nigger Mike’s, 
npses of the seamy side of life, were usually 
jdicament of those American tourists who 
jome quaint village in France or Spain only 
narrow streets clogged with not strikingly 
) visitors from Red Bank, New Jersey; Utica, 
ie Kansas City, Missouri. It was among 
hostly that Berlin moved, with a tray in his 
| song on his lips, while Nick played at the 
ie back room and Sulky poured the drinks 
‘as often happened that Irving Berlin, sitting 
ee table in London or New York, has sud- 
silently—recognized in his host or the guest 
ay some former gay blade to whom he had been 
P drinks in the old days off the Bowery. Some- 
been his privilege to express out of a full heart 
jon first formed back in his apprenticeship as a 
jae song he wrote when Governor Smith, of New 
first proposed for the presidency, the song 
jit up the magic lilt of East Side, West Side, 
) the Town, was an act of devotion to one he 
‘hen young Smith had just been elected to the 
‘om the district in which Berlin was a shabby 
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declining a tip struck him as possessing all the elements of 
a news story. Thus it befell that next day Irving Berlin 
made his first appearance in the public prints. 

The reporter who thus exploited him was a ruddy and 
impressive lad named Swope, who has since made himself 
heard even above the din of our noisiest city and who is 
today the editor of the New York World. By such in- 
cidents, and there were many of them, Nigger Mike’s, like 
the rest of Chinatown, grew even more self-conscious. 
The behavior of that squalid community became as studied 
as that of Mr. Belasco on a first night. The deep streams 
of a transplanted Shanghai ran steady and invisible and 
unaltered. But ways and means were found to keep a 
certain amount of hocus-pocus going épater les bourgeois. 
Shops and restaurants, especially established and deco- 
rated and peopled for sight-seers, did a thriving trade, and 
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entirely law-abiding and worthy dummies lounged 
through them, trying conscientiously to look as much 
like abandoned characters as possible. 

Busses trundled the wide-eyed yokelry from Madi- 
son Square to the Bowery and the obliging man with 
the megaphone, while seeming to conduct them casu- 
ally through the iniquities of Chinatown, was really 
following a trail carefully blazed from one prepared 
bit of scenery to another. The glimpses of Chinatown 
vouchsafed to such herded visitors were just about as 
artless and spontaneous as the glimpses of American 
home life afforded by the groups in the department- 
store windows. It was local color as convincing as the 
latter-day complexions. If you kept watch you could 
actually see it being put on. 


The Sights of Chinatown 


OR instance, the man with the megaphone seemed 

first to stumble and then look with heart-wrung 
compassion on Chinatown Gertie. Yet behind thescenes 
Gertie and he were in cahoots. A frowzy slattern, she 
dwelt year in and year out in suffocating quarters above 
Nigger Mike’s, occupying a windowless room just 
large enough to hold her bed, her pipe and her other 
kimono. It was one small cell in the tiers of such 
pigeonholes which rose above the bars and cafés at the 
street levels. The guide to Chinatown would lead the 
tourists past her door, then think to turn back and peer 
in that he might see if by any chance some dulled 
opium addict were visible there. Yes, by great good 
luck, here was some poor outcast woman, a lost soul 
drugging and drowsing her shattered life away. 

The visitors gasped by a kind of contagion and the 
megaphone man would become so affected by this piti- 
able sight that, as if by some uncontrollable impulse, he 

would reach into his big-hearted pocket and toss a half dol- 
lar onto Gertie’s somewhat soiled counterpane. The awe- 
struck tourists could do no less than follow suit, and by the 
time the last of them had stumbled down the stairway and 
out into the light of Pell Street, there would be quite a 
heap of coins for Chinatown Gertie. Of course she could 
not keep them all. She was in honor bound to split her 
receipts with the megaphone man every Saturday night, 
a ceremony sometimes rendered violent by his hints that 
she was not making a complete division and by her audible 
conviction that he was a rotten bad actor whose expressed 
sympathy with her was so badly performed that it hardly 
paid a lady to have her privacy intruded upon. 

It was really Gertie who, without in the least intending 
it, brought about a great cleansing of the building in which 
Nigger Mike was the ground-floor tenant. It happened at 
Christmastime. 
The city was pow- 
dered with snow, 
and holly wreaths 
hung in a million 
windows. An im- 
probable Santa 
Claus with a merry 
bell gathered pen- 
niesatevery corner 
for the Christmas 
dinners of the poor. 
The sidewalks 
were crowded here 
and there with 
evergreens cut in 
the hills and 
dragged across the 
bridges to help 
New York out in 
its annual clumsy 
and pathetic effort 
to recapture the 
atmosphere of a 
day when there 
were such things 
as hearths and 
each family had 
its own chimney. 
There was Christ- 
mas in the air. 

It was quite too 
much for China- 
town Gertie. She 
bought herself a 
small scraggly tree 
from a grocer in 
the Bowery, 
decked it with 
frills of colored 
paper and lighted 
here and there 
among its meager 
branches a rakish 

(Continued on 
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what a relief it is to be at home again 

after that horrible affair at Rosemere! 
Poor darling Estelle, what she suffered! And 
how I suffered with her! You can’t realize how a mother 
suffers for her daughter, Rosa, particularly a married 
daughter. But there, I must not blame you, because, after 
all, it is not your fault that you never married. But 
considering that you didn’t, Rosa, you are really very 
fortunate that poor dear William left me so amply pro- 
vided for, and that I can give you such a home as this, 
where you have every comfort and absolutely nothing to 
do. I recall that when poor dear William was ambassador 
to Carmania under President McKinley he often used to 
say that he wished we were back here; the palace at Roninia 
was so much smaller; and besides, he missed the iron stags 
on the lawn. 

Oh, you needn’t thank me again, my dear! When I took 
you in twenty years ago I felt it to be only my sisterly 
duty, and I have never changed my attitude. I only speak 
of it because one is so apt to forget one’s blessings. Are 
you perfectly comfortable in that chair, Rosa? Splendid! 
Now if you don’t mind closing that window behind me, 
I’ll tell you all about the shocking affair. Thank you, Rosa. 
And, oh, my dear, so sorry to get you up again, but just 
hand me my smelling salts. They are over on the escri- 
toire—no, I believe I laid them on the whatnot. Dear me, 
they are growing rather faint. Remind me, Rosa, to order 
more the very first time I drive into Boston. 

Well, my dear Rosa, to begin with, it is my opinion that 
none of this dreadful experience would have occurred had 
we known in the first place what George P. Drake’s middle 
name was. He kept it a secret from everyone, including 
Estelle, even after they became engaged. When they were 
married, I presume that he told her. I know the late am- 
bassador never kept anything from me. Of course, you 
can’t appreciate that, Rosa, never having married; but 
such is usually the case, especially at first. Well, as I was 
saying, if I had known what the P. in George’s name stood 
for, I would have been prepared, since of course a man 
called Percy might be capable of anything. 


(): MY dear Rosa, you can’t conceive of 
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Now you are aware, Rosa, that for ten years George had 
been a model husband to Estelle. He had given her every- 
thing in the world she wanted—jewels, that fine house on 
Long Island, and all that, and he unquestionably slaved to 
do it. I really don’t know any woman who has had more 
of the material things of life than Estelle. She had no chil- 
dren, and he allowed her to spend about half the year in 
Europe or Palm Beach, and altogether it seemed to be an 
ideal marriage in every way. 

But, my dear Rosa, George was not our sort—not the 
kind of man she had been meeting in Europe—or even like 
a son of one of our own set, as I believe I tola you at the 
time, Rosa. But Estelle wouldn’t listen to me. She said 
George was a real man, and that she loved him just because 
he was unlike the rest. Why, my dear, he isn’t even a Har- 
vard man! I believe he graduated from some small Mid- 
western college, and he is entirely self-made, and you 
know what that means. Rosa, I believe I will have 
the window open again—not too much now! That’s better. 
And close the door, please. 

Well, as I was saying, although George is not bad look- 
ing, still, these middle-class men lack in the small essential 
details. For example, his clothes were always ready-made; 
and he looked, as you of course know, just like any other 
clean, busy, ordinary man. ; 

Nothing in the least distinguished about him except his 
great love for Estelle. 

Of course, that is something you don’t know anything 
about, Rosa, never having married. But Ido; and visiting 
them so much, why of course I could not fail to observe 
how complete his devotion to her was. Just hand 
me that handkerchief, please. 

Well, as I was saying, George lived just for her and for 
his work, and the first intimation I had that all was not 
well between them was at the very beginning of this last 
visit of mine, when I happened to overhear a conversation 
between them. Of course you know, Rosa, I would not 
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dream of eavesdropping, but t 
was unavoidable. I chanced 
hind a group of plants in thi 
one afternoon, and when George 
came in I did not make my presence knowr 
ceived at once that they wished to be alc 
their first words, it would have been far mor 
of us had I appeared. SoI remained wherel 
feeling that while I could not help overhear 
that did not really matter, since of cou 
dream of telling anyone. . Rosa, I think 
had better be put down a little farther—ab 
Well, my dear, George was the first to 
“Estelle, I have asked you to come ir 
have something very important to talk to 
said. My 
“Yes?”’ said Estelle languidly. ‘ 
“You have been to tea with the cou 
George. A 
“Well, what of it?’’ said Estelle. “It 
place. I assure you, George, that my 
poor young man, whom you delight to ab 
cent as : 
““My dearest,’’ said George, “I’m not | 
Heaven forbid that you should ever say 
ously! But the count himself is not inno 
rotter. Why, I’ll bet he even let you pay 
“T decline to answer such an absur 
Estelle. 7 
“Aha! I knew he did!” said George. — 
“ As for his being a rotter, as you call h 
on calmly, her manner under these try 
absolutely perfect, ‘‘all I can say is tha 
of taste and good manners—better mann 
his critics perhaps. This is the second time 
a fuss about my going around with him. 
definite charge to bring against him? W. 
committed?” ; 
“Oh, damnation take him!’’ exclai 
don’t know a thing about him, and I don't! 
have to look at him. The cake eater!” 


use he dresses extremely well and has an 
thining head of hair, you condemn him as worth- 
‘she. “Well, he knows the very smartest people 


re not so smart as they think they are, if they 
o play around with them,” said George crudely. 
; DuBois man is just as bad. I understand that 
rs. Post had dinner in town last night with Du- 
je count. Is that so?”’ 
ily,” said Estelle. “One must dine somewhere; 
sre not at home, old thing.” 
n emergency board meeting, and you know it,” 
dher. “I’ve no objection to your dining out 
e, of course. It seems to be a pretty general 
ithis neighborhood. But I do object to the sort 
( pick as escorts, my dear. Lizards, cake eaters— 
hem all over the place! You even import them 
}oe—and I’ve had about enough of it!” 

>,” said my poor darling daughter, “now be 
3! DuBois is an awfully clever chap, and has 
-enormously in redecorating the house. He’s as 
<1 be. What I mean is, he thinks of the little 
_areso important in a woman’s life—his manner, 
ions I’m not in the least in love with any 
‘en, but I must admit I think them perfectly 


jas a little pause after that, my dear Rosa, during 
can imagine my feelings. . . . Where did I 
ndkerchief? Oh, I’ve dropped it. Just pick it 
su? Thank you, Rosa. Well, as I was saying, 
|, little pause, and then that brute of a husband 
szhter’s spoke again. 
J,” said he, “I wonder if you realize what a man 
1) find that while he is working night and day to 
fe everything she wants, she is playing around 
ie manikins who couldn’t earn thirty dollars a 
at is it these alleged men give you that I can’t?” 
' simply don’t understand !”’ she said impatiently. 
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“But I must!” replied George. ‘See here, Estelle, this 
is getting to be a serious matter, and it has got to be settled 
between us. Tell me, do you honestly prefer the type of 
man that DuBois and the count represent, to my type?”’ 

“T most certainly do!” said Estelle. “‘Not but that you 
are a dear, good, generous soul, George; but you are that 
awful creature, the famous American husband. You all 
think your women can be satisfied with material things, 
whereas we really are not. 

““We have had more time to acquire the things of the 
spirit than you have, and so naturally the cultivated Amer- 
ican woman is intrigued by the foreign man—or by his 
American counterpart.” 

Wasn’t that a beautiful speech, Rosa? My daughter 
certainly makes me proud of the way I brought her up. 
You can’t understand my feeling, of course, never having 
married; but I assure you I wished most sincerely that the 
late ambassador could have heard her at that moment. 
Well, as I was saying, George didn’t seem to appreciate the 
profound truth which Estelle had just given utterance to. 
Instead, he walked up and down for a few moments, appar- 
ently struggling to gain control of himself. 

“Fstelle,’”’ he said at last, ‘would you like to be married 
to a man of that type?” 

“Indeed I would!” said she. 

“Have you the faintest notion of what he would be like 
when you knew him intimately—when you saw him every 
day, and when the eyes of the world were not on him?” 

“T think it would be adorable!”’ said Estelle. “And so 
do most women in this country. Among the lower classes, 
they take it out by storming the motion-picture houses 
whenever a popular male star of this very type we have 
been speaking of is being shown. Why, Georgie, there 
isn’t a woman I know of who wouldn’t adore such a hus- 
band!” 

“And you yourself would prefer one to a man who tries 
to be regular?’’ said George. ‘‘ You didn’t use to feel that 
way, Estelle.” 


But I Won’t, George Drake, I’m Through!’”’ 
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“T was pretty unsophisticated,” she replied. ‘‘ Besides, 
you've left me alone a good deal lately. For instance, will 
you be at home tonight?” 

“Well, no; not until late,’ said George. ‘I’ve got to 
meet a man in town about that Goldfields deal.” 

Estelle gave a mocking laugh. 

“There!” she cried. ‘‘ Business again!” 

“But it’s all for you, dear,”’ George replied distressedly. 
“How in the world do you think you could have your trips 
to Europe, and all that, if I didn’t earn the money? And 
incidentally, has it ever occurred to you that I get mighty 
lonesome while you are away? But never mind that. I 
suppose you'll be playing mah-jongg this evening with 
some of your favorite interior decorators.” 

“Yes,” said Estelle. 

Then Rosa, my dear, the most terrible thing happened. 
George’s face took on a dreadful black look, and he seized 
Estelle by both her wrists. Really I should have fainted, 
except for fear of missing something. He looked straight 
into her eyes and the muscles of his face worked for a mo- 
ment before he could speak. 

“‘Bstelle,’’ he said, ‘‘do you seriously prefer those men—- 
those parlor snakes? Tell me the truth—tell me!” 

“T_J do!” said she, a trifle hysterically. ‘‘They at least 
don’t resort to these cave-man methods. Let me go, 
George. Thanks awfully. And by the way, when shall 
I see you again?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said George quite sullenly. 

““Well, remember, we are giving a large dinner day after 
tomorrow,” said she, moving away from him, “Light 
o’clock. Do turn up, please.” 

“All right,’’ said George. 

The late ambassador used always to tell me that in 
diplomacy certain methods of obtaining information which 
society does not ordinarily countenance are perfectly ad- 
missible. Of course, I accepted poor dear William’s state- 
ment literally, and have never forgotten his words. If you 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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“Between Us We Ought to be Able to Keep This Young Woman Entertained,’’ Jennison Had Said. Weill, John Quincy Reflected, His Portion of the Entertainment Promised to | 


Karl 


ILLUSTRATED 


Iv 
T WAS another of those mornings on which 
| the fog maybe did not come. Roger and his 

guests were in the limousine again; itseemed to 
John Quincy that they had left it only a few min- 
utes before. So it must have seemed to the 
chauffeur, too, as, sleepy-eyed, he hurried them toward 
the water front. 

“By the way, John Quincy,” Roger said, ‘‘you’ll want to 
change your money before you go aboard.” 

John Quincy gathered his wandering thoughts. 

“Oh, yes, of course,’’ he answered. Roger smiled. 

“Just what sort of money would you like to change it 
for?’’ he inquired. 

““Why ——’” began John Quincy. He stopped. “Why, 
I always thought a 

“Don’t pay any attention to Roger,’ Barbara laughed. 
‘“‘He’s spoofing you.”’ She was fresh and blooming; alittle 
matter like three A. M. made no difference to her. ‘“‘Only 
about one person out of a thousand in this country knows 
that Hawaii is a part of the United States, and the fact an- 
noys us deeply over in the islands. Dear old Roger was 
trying to get you in wrong with me by enrolling you among 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine.” 

“Almost did it, too,’’ chuckled Roger. 

‘“Nonsense!”’ said Barbara. “John Quincy is too intelli- 
gent. He’s not like that congressman who wrote a letter to 
‘the American Consul at Honolulu.’”’ 

“Did one of them do that?” smiled John Quincy. 

“He certainly did. We almost gave up the struggle after 
that. Then there was the senator who came out on a junket 
and began a speech with ‘When I get home to my coun- 
try ——’ Someone in the audience shouted, ‘ Yc’re there 
now, you big stiff!’ It wasn’t elegant, of course, but it ex- 
pressed our feeling perfectly. Oh, we’re touchy, John 
Quincy.” 

“Don’t blame youa bit,” he told her. ‘I’ll be very care- 
ful what I say.” 

They had reached the Embarcadero, and the car halted 
before one of the piers. The chauffeur descended and began 
to gather up the baggage. Roger and John Quincy took a 
share of it and they traversed the pier shed to the gang- 
plank. 

““Get along to your office, Roger,’’ Barbara said. 

“No hurry,” he answered. ‘I’ll go aboard with you of 
course.”’ 

Amid the confusion of the deck a party of girls swept 
down on Barbara; pretty, lively girls of the California 
brand. John Quincy learned with some regret that they 
were there only to see Barbara off. A big broad-shouldered 
man in white pushed his way through the crowd. 

“Hello there!” he called to Barbara. 
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“Hello, Harry,” she answered. “You know Roger, don’t 
you? John Quincy, this is an old friend of mine, Harry 
Jennison.”’ 

Mr. Jennison was extremely good-looking, his face was 
deeply tanned by the island sun, his hair blond and wavy, 
his gray eyes amused and cynical. Altogether he was the 
type of man women look at twice and never forget. John 
Quincy felt himself at once supplanted in the eyes of Bar- 
bara’s friends. Jennison seized the boy’s hand in a firm 
grip. 

“Sailing too, Mr. Winterslip?”’ he inquired. ‘“That’s 
good. Between us we ought to be able to keep this young 
woman entertained.” 

The shore call sounded and the confusion increased. 
Along the deck came a little old lady, followed by a Chinese 
woman servant. They walked briskly and the crowd gave 
way before them. 

“Hello, this is luck!’’ cried Roger. ‘‘ Madame Maynard, 
just amoment. I want you to meet a cousin of mine from 
Boston.”’ He introduced John Quincy. ‘‘I give him into 
your charge. Couldn’t find a better guide, philosopher and 
friend for him if I combed the islands.” 

The old lady glanced at John Quincy. Her black eyes 
snapped. 

‘Another Winterslip, eh?’’ she said. ‘“‘Hawaii’s all clut- 
tered up with them now. Well, the more the merrier. I 
know your aunt.” 

“Stick close to her, John Quincy,’’ Roger admonished. 
She shook her head. 

“I’m a million years old,’ she protested. “‘The boys 
don’t stick so close any more. They like ’em younger. 
However, I’ll keep my eye on him—my good eye. Well, 
Roger, run over sometime.’’ And she moved away. 

“A grand soul,” said Roger, smiling after her. ‘‘You’ll 
like her. Old missionary family, and her word’s law over 
there.” 

““Who’s this Jennison?” asked John Quincy. 

“Him?” Roger glanced over to where Mr. Jennison 
stood, the center of an admiring feminine group. ‘Oh, he’s 
Dan’s lawyer; one of the leading citizens of Honolulu, I 
believe. John J. Adonis himself, isn’t he?” An officer ap- 
peared, herding the reluctant throng toward the gang- 
plank. “‘I’ll have to leave you, John Quincy. A pleasant 
journey. When you come through on your way home give 
me a few more days to try to convince you on my San 
Francisco offer.’””. John Quincy laughed. 
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“You’ve been mighty kind.” 

“Not at all.’ Roger shook his han¢ 
“Take care of yourself over there. Haw 
tle too much like heaven to be altogethe 
long, my boy, so long.” 

He moved away. John Quincy saw him kiss 
affectionately and with her friends join the slow} 
ashore. j 

The young man from Boston stepped to the rail 
hundred voices were calling admonitions, prom 
wells. With that holiday spirit so alien to John 
experience, those ashore were throwing confe 
streamers grew in number, making a tangle of co 
frail bond with the land. The gangplank was | 
clumsily the President Tyler began to draw awa} 
pier. On the topmost deck a band was pla 
the sweetest, most melancholy song of good- 
ten. John Quincy was amazed to feel a 1 
throat. 3 

The frail, gay-colored bond was breaking 
veined hand at John Quincy’s side waved a! 
He turned to find Mrs. Maynard. There we 
cheeks. 

‘Silly old woman,” she said. ‘“‘Sailed aw 
town a hundred and twenty-eight times, act 
keep a diary. Cried every time. What abe 
know.” { 

The ship was well out in the harbor now. - 
along, Jennison trailing her. The girl’s eyes 

‘“An emotional lot, we islanders,”’ said the ¢ 
put her arm about the girl’s slim waist. “H 
one of ’em. Living way off the way we do, 
at all—it saddens us.” 

She and Barbara moved on down the deck. 
stopped. His eyes were quite dry. p 

“First trip out?” he inquired. 

“Oh, yes,’ replied John Quincy. 

“Hope you'll like us,’’ Jennison said. 
setts, of course; but we’ll do our best to mal 
home. It’s a way we have with strangers.” 

“T’m sure I shall have a bully time,” John 
marked. But he felt somewhat depressed. Th 
miles from Beacon Street—and moving on! 
someone he fancied might be Roger on the p 
find his stateroom. ; 

He learned that he was to share his cabin ¥ 
sionaries. One was a tall, gloomy old man 
colored face—an honored veteran of the foreig 
Upton. The other was a ruddy-cheeked boy ' 
tyrdom was still before him. John Quincy suge 
ing lots for a choice of berths, but even this 2 


ed 
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appeared distasteful to these emissaries of the 


s take the berths,”’ said Upton. ‘‘Leave me 
I don’t sleep well anyhow.”’ His tone was that 

) prefers to suffer. 
jiney politely objected. After further discussion 
tied that he was to have the upper berth, the old 
wer and the boy the couch. The Reverend Mr. 
disappointed. He had played the réle of 
ong he resented seeing anyone else in the part. 
ific was behaving in a most unfriendly manner, 
) great ship about as though it were a piece of 
4 John Quincy decided to dispense with lunch, 
she afternoon reading in his berth. By evening 
der, and under the watchful and somewhat disap- 
ges of the missionaries, arrayed himself carefully 


2 being Winterslip, he had been invited to sit at 
a's table. He found Mrs. Maynard, serene and 
at the captain’s right, Barbara at his left and 
t Barbara’s side. It appeared that, oddly 
pre was an aristocracy of the islands; and John 
h he thought it quaint there should be such 


énatter of course. 
ynard chatted brightly of her many trips over 
¢ Suddenly she turned to Barbara. 
es it happen, my dear,’’ she asked, “that you’re 
college boat?” 
cxed up,’’ Barbara explained. 
se!” said the frank old lady. “You could have 
it then’’—she looked meaningly toward Jenni- 
xsume this ship was not without its attraction.” 
ushed slightly and made no reply. 
iat,” John Quincy inquired, “‘is the college 


y children from Hawaii at school on the main- 
Id lady explained, “‘that every June around this 
ractically fill a ship. We call it the college boat. 


This year it’s the Matsonia. She left San Francisco today 
at noon.” 

“T’ve got a lot of friends aboard her,” Barbara said. “I 
do wish we could beat her in. Captain, what are the 
chances?” 

“Well, that depends,” replied the captain cautiously. 

“She isn’t due until Tuesday morning,’’ Barbara per- 
sisted. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be a lark if you could land us the 
night before? As a favor to me, captain.” 

“When you look at me like that,’ smiled the officer, ‘‘I 
can only say that I’ll make a supreme effort. I’m just as 
eager as you to make port on Monday. It would mean 
I could get off to the Orient that much sooner.” 

“Then it’s settled,’’ Barbara beamed. 

“Tt’s settled that we’ll try,’’ he said. “Of course, if I 
speed up there’s always the chance I may arrive off Hono- 
lulu after sundown and be compelled to lay by until morn- 
ing. That would be torture for you.” 

“T’ll risk it,” Barbarasmiled. ‘‘Wouldn’t dad be pleased 
if I should burst upon his vision Monday evening?” 

“My dear girl,” the captain said gallantly, “any man 
would be pleased to have you burst upon his vision any 
time.” 

There was, John Quincy reflected, much in what the 
captain said. Up to that moment there had been little of 
the romantic in his relations with girls; he was accustomed 
to look upon them merely as tennis or golf opponents or a 
fourth at bridge. Barbara would demand a different classi- 
fication. There was an enticing gleam in her blue eyes, a 
hint of the eternal feminine in everything she did or said, 
and John Quincy was no wooden man. He was glad that 
when he left the dinner table she accompanied him. 

They went on deck and stood by the rail. Night had 
fallen, there was no moon, and it seemed to John Quincy 
that the Pacific was the blackest, angriest ocean he had 
ever seen. He stood gazing at it gloomily. 

“Homesick, John Quincy?” Barbara asked. One of his 
hands was resting on the rail. She laid her own upon it. 
He nodded. 


“Tt’s a funny thing. I’ve been abroad a lot, but I never 
felt like this. When the ship left port this morning I nearly 
wept.”’ 

“Tt’s not so very funny,” she said gently. ‘This is an 
alien world you’re entering now. Not Boston, John 
Quincy, nor any other old civilized place. Not the kind of 
place where the mind rules. Out here it’s the heart that 
charts our course. People you’re fond of do'the wildest, 
most unreasonable things, simply because their minds are 
sleeping and their hearts are beating fast. Just—just re- 
member, please, John Quincy.” 

There was an odd note of wistfulness in her voice. Sud- 
denly at their side appeared the white-clad figure of Harry 
Jennison. 

“Coming for a stroll, Barbara?”’ he inquired. 

For a moment she did not reply. Then she nodded. 

“Yes,” she said; and called over her shoulder as she 
went, “Cheer up, John Quincy.” 

He watched her go, reluctantly. She might have stayed 
to assuage his loneliness. But there she walked along the 
dim deck, close to Jennison’s side. 

After a time he sought the smoking room. It was de- 
serted, but on one of the tables lay a copy of the Boston 
Transcript. Delighted, John Quincy pounced upon it, as 
Robinson Crusoe might have pounced on news from home. 

The issue was ten days old, but no matter. He turned at 
once to the financial pages. There it was, like the face of a 
well-beloved friend, the record of one day’s trading on the 
stock exchange. And up in one corner, the advertisement 
of his own banking house, offering an issue of preferred 
stock in a Berkshire cotton mill. He read eagerly, but with 
an odd detached feeling. He was gone, gone from that 
world, away out here on a black ocean bound for picture- 
book islands; islands where, not so long ago, brown tribes 
had battled, brown kings ruled. There seemed no link with 
that world back home; those gay-colored streamers of con- 
fetti breaking so readily had beenasymbol. He was adrift. 
What sort of port would claim him in the end? 

(Continued on Page 106) 


“But There on That Bright Morning Under the Paim I Consigned to God the Soul of a Man Who Had So Much to Answer For" 
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Caveat Emptor 


HE current flood of foreign securities being offered to 
bli ae makes timely a word of caution to those 
who are considering the purchase of European stocks and 
bonds. During the past few months the great banking 
houses have brought out several sound and well-secured 
foreign issues. In some instances an entire offering has 
been three or four times oversubscribed within a few hours 
of the time the subscription books were opened, and the 
new securities have almost at once sold on the New York 
Curb Market a number of points higher than the price of 
issue. 

Subscribers who were acquainted with the equities be- 
hind what they were buying, or those who, in their ignorance, 
made a lucky guess, reaped quick and easy profits. It is 
not impossible that their success will be repeated in other 
issues that will be put upon the market within the next few 
weeks. 

Bond houses are not in the least sorry to see their 
clients pick up easy money. There is no more powerful 
encourager of future transactions; and stories of recent 
winnings are the best possible form of advertising for 
coming flotations. 

Unless we misread every indication American investors 
are on the verge of lending stupendous sums to Europe, 
sums that will break all records and shatter all precedents. 
High-grade foreign securities have been so easy to sell, 
when the intricate art has been mastered and the proper 
resources are not wanting, that houses of issue are likely 
to multiply like Belgian hares, and the newer ones may not 
be so careful of the quality of their offerings as those which 
have long and honorable records to maintain by earnest 
solicitude for the interests of their clients. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the average 
quality of European investments offered to our people 
may, for a time, have a downward rather than an up- 
ward tendency; for many a goat is bound to horn in 
among the sheep. It seems equally probable that the 
sounder issues of recent months will be further strength- 
ened by the gradual rehabilitation of the Continental 
nations, provided always that no untoward events hinder 
the return of European prosperity. Many American in- 
vestors are likely to profit handsomely by their venture into 
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foreign fields; but a considerable group is almost certain 
to gain nothing but costly experience. 

Some of the losses will be chargeable to bond houses 
which are by no means crooked, but which are quite too 
eager to take chances with other people’s money if they 
can see a safe profit for themselves. The optimism of sellers 
often makes pessimists of credulous buyers, and this is no- 
where truer than in the security business. 

One of the most conservative investment bankers in 
America was lately asked about the standing of a certain 
Wall Street house some of whose underwritings have 
proved far from profitable to its customers. “They are as 
straight as a string,” he replied. “They never knowingly 
misrepresent the securities they bring out; but for all 
that, the motto of the house is Caveat Emptor.” 

Entirely too many investment houses appear to display 
this attitude toward their inexperienced clients. It is all 
very well to say, Let the buyer beware, when he knows as 
much about securities as the seller; but the great mass of 
small investors do not pretend to be on any such plane of 
financial wisdom; and they cannot long afford to do busi- 
ness with houses which shift upon their clients all responsi- 
bility for the issues they market. When a large house is 
bringing out fifty or a hundred new issues a year, it is all in 
the day’s work if four or five of them go sour—this being 
the term applied to bonds which default on their interest— 
decline severely in price or lose the active market which was 
created for them when they were first being sold to the public. 
But it is not all in the day’s work to those small investors 
who have bought the sour bonds and who, after the manner 
of their tribe, have failed to diversify as they should. 

If the desire for large returns, irrespective of safety, goes 
too far and the craze for foreign investments is not held 
within sane and proper limits, the European list is sure to 
be liberally sprinkled with these sour bonds and there will 
be a large company of sad and sorry American investors 
who will regret to their dying day that they ever allowed 
their hard-earned dollars to cross the Atlantic. 

Not every investor has an equally good chance of making 
money in a given field. It is not at all unlikely that our 
prosperous citizens of foreign birth may venture into the 
European field and do well if they confine their invest- 
ments to governments and districts they know all about 
and concerning which they are constantly receiving ad- 
vices from old-country relatives. 

The average native-born American has no such advan- 
tages, and his chances of selecting securities well and 
wisely are not nearly so large. 

After all, is the game worth the candle when a local 
telephone company or gas company is glad to pay six per 
cent for funds with which to finance extensions and re- 
placements? Why send to Ruritania American-earned 
cash that will work almost as profitably and quite as safely 
within ten or twenty miles of home, in the hands of men 
whose records can be learned over the telephone and whose 
management can be checked annually, or perhaps quar- 
~terly, by means of printed reports that can be had for the 
asking? Or why ignore the demands for local mortgage 
money when it can be so easily and so safely put out at 
interest? Why overlook local industries? Some of the 
best managed and most prosperous manufacturing con- 

cerns in the country have plants in small cities or towns; 
and those who live near them often have valuable oppor- 
tunities to observe unwonted activity long before increased 
output is reflected in rising stock prices on the exchanges. 

Of course there are sections of Wall Street opinion which 
have little patience with this old-fashioned bias in favor of 
home investments. Such views as these are often sneered 
at as provincial. No doubt they are; and yet, perhaps the 
majority of our readers would rather be called provincial 
and keep their money than be called cosmopolitan after 
they have kissed it good-by. 

America must inevitably be responsible for a large share 
of the financing that Europe will require during the years 
to come. It is right that she should be. It is also fitting 
that the bulk of the funds that are to go overseas should 
come from investors who have a peculiar grasp and knowl- 
edge of Continental affairs. The day is bound to come 
when foreign investment will be, to a large degree, stand- 
ardized, and will be surrounded by the safeguards of long 
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familiarity, exact knowledge and abundant dat 
it has been in London for a generation or ty 
day has not yet arrived. 


The Real Creditors 


HE situation that has existed between F 
America since Armistice Day called for 
frankness, clear thinking and all the powers 
that are part and parcel of inspired leadership, 
leadership France has been lacking. She has | 
able and clever men at her Ministry of Finance; 
of them has been sufficiently great to pile 4 
through the rocky channels of domestic finan ; 
same time secure the adoption of a defini i 
the funding and gradual payment of her external 
Ever since the armistice there has been a ste 
aganda by a section of the press and some of { 
cians in favor of cancellation. This, of course 
more difficult the task that is before the lead 
debtor nations. . 
A few months ago, when the newspapers were | 
the income tax returns paid by rich Americans, t 
press rang with exclamations of wonderment 
drastic character of our taxes; but we did not fi 
editors pointing out that a considerable share 
burden is chargeable to the backwardness of F 
other nations in paying debt interest and in ft 
principal of these obligations. : 
No reasonable man blames the French Goyer 
not rushing headlong into a debt-funding prog 
year 1920 or 1921. France had every right tof 
situation with the utmost care and, by making 
official and tentative proposals, become acqua 
the temper of American public opinion. Tha 
been done and the world knows that the Ameri 
are firmly opposed to any cancellation whatsoe 
ing only that which may be effected by a morat( 
an interest rate lower than would be warrar 
purely commercial transaction in which special 
tion had no part. 
It is well that we refresh our memories of 0) 
count with France. Our advances to her afte! 
stice amounted to asubstantial part of the tote! 
has paid us interest upon this sum. In 1917 a) 
advances totaled more than $2,933,000,000. Dt 
years which have passed since the latter debt was 
she has not paid us a dollar of principal nor a cen! 
And yet that interest: has been paid in full and 
Readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post paid: 
able portion of it and other Americans paid tl 
Frenchmen visualize their American creditor 
Sam of the European cartoonists, a spare and 
gentleman wallowing in an ocean of gold coins 
calling for more. The cartoonists never depi' 
creditors. They never draw the little people wh« 
fices during the war to feed France and to keep 
flying by buying Liberty Bonds. They do not 
American millions who mortgaged their wages 
and skimped and saved and went without soth' 
more bonds. And yet these are the real credito| 
Behold the vicious circle from which there | 
no immediate escape: First we bought Lil! 
wherewith to finance our European Allies. 
the Government must pay the coupons on | 
In order to raise the interest money it impo! 
American owners of these bonds heavy taxes}! 
remits a portion of the tax in the form of bi 
The whole thing is childish in its simplicity; 
one American in three has any clear realizati’ 
paying out of his own pocket the foreign int? 
that our late Allies are not paying. 
We have nothing but sympathy for 
the French people; but they must learn 
English have learned, that if they really 
their dead horses, they must go deep down 
pockets to do it. And we have every confic’ 
they get the facts, instead of the old cance’ 
aganda, they will be unitedly behind accepta’ 
to fund the debt. 


yunging or nap room of the Metro- 
Club, sacred Washington retreat 


yjuerulous scions of the proudest families of 
‘esented a startling contrast to the crashing 
‘enteenth Street, throbbing with the guttural 
ymobilists vainly seeking parking spaces, and 
automobiles and sight-seeing busses carrying 
sand schoolgirls on the first leg of the journey 
tie mansard roofs of the State, War and Navy 
1etimes known as the Squirrel Cage, to the 
1 > Widows section of the Capital City. 
conless figures sat here and there in the room, 
fhe same dusty and deeply rooted emanation 
vised to characterize the representation in the 
of the family of the murderer Holcomb just 
nb playfully polished them off with a meat 


1 have wondered whether life had not become 
in, had it not been for the slight movement of 


. that covered the face of a 


unexpectedly encountering these motionless 


reclined on a deep leather- 


used his newspaper shield 
4 and farther off center, un- 
y rustle, it slipped entirely 
and fell with a thud to the 


fy 
of this reeumbent 


L 


“by the unexpected burst of 
‘ umberer rose hastily to a 
ion, revealing the amiable 
“and the observant eyes of 
ntus Flack, former Minister 
, former State Department 
i in various countries of 


author of that remarkable 
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contribution to the cause of popular government, Eleven 
Hundred Reasons for Not Being a Congressman. 

“You must pardon me,” said Mr. Flack with a boyish 
smile, ‘‘I was merely resting my eyes for a moment in order 
to while away, as you might say, the prevailing dullness. 
Some people will try to tell you that the present short ses- 
sion of Congress will cause the largest amount of dullness 


- ever seen in Washington since the Johnstown Flood; but 


the truth of the matter is that the only persons who are 
going to find it dull are the newspaper editors who would 
like to have their correspondents send them two columns 
of daily testimony from bootleggers and con men who 
appear before senatorial investigating committees. 
“Congress is working too hard to avoid work to be dull. 
It had been through a difficult campaign when it convened, 
and was therefore obliged to knock off for a Christmas 
recess almost as soon as it had learned its way around the 
Capitol again; and since its members were obliged to travel 
so far at Christmastime, they tired themselves out and have 
been obliged to declare 
little week-end holidays 
for rest and recuperation 


JUST IN TIME 


ever since. Furthermore, since its members 
figure that it isn’t much use to do anything on 
account of a new Congress taking its seats so 
soon, they don’t bother to do much of anything except 
struggle to pass a bill or two over the President’s veto, 
and vote to toss away a few score of millions of dollars. 
They’re just as quiet and dull and harmless as a lot of 
poison gas.”’ 

Mr. Flack ran his finger around the inside edge of his 
collar and looked nervously around the room in search of a 
waiter; but on encountering the reproachful gaze of two or 
three club members who had been aroused from their leth- 
argy by the musical rumble of his voice, he sank back on 
the couch and resumed his discourse. 

“Tf anybody puts on a wise look and observes that it’s 
dull in Washington during the short session, just ask him 
to name what it is that’s dull,” said he. ‘“‘The same old 
Washington bootleggers are doing a bigger and better busi- 
ness than ever before, and at the same old stands they have 
occupied for a number of years. 

“T can’t imagine what it is that people think is going 
to be dull about Washington. It certainly isn’t the walk- 
ing; for whenever a Washington resident sets his foot out 
of doors he’s in grave danger of having an automobile 


‘climb up his back and bite off the top of his head. The 


automobile casualties in Washington have come so close 
to one a minute that Congress has held long and learned 
debates over the troublesome situation in an attempt to 
find out why this should be so. It never seems to occur 
to Congress that the lighting of 
Washington’s streets after dark is 
considerably less brilliant than 
that of suffering Vienna at the 
time of its direst misery just after 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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Science 
Vindicated 


HEscientists 
inform us that 
The lean man 


likes the girl 
who’s fat, 

Theblonde for dark 
men sets her net, 

And preachers like 
the gay soubrette 

Because the oppo- 
sites attract; 

It may be apple- 
sauce or fact. 
This muchI know, 

in my own case 

I’m rumored to be 
hard of face, 

To have a heart as 
tough as flint 
And in my eye a 

steely glint. 

I’m hard as nails ; 
hard-headed, 
too; 

Hard-fisted; drive 
hard bargains 
through; 

Have been hard- 
up, but now I 
flash, 

Through much 
hard work, some 
nice hard cash. DRAW 

And yet I like my 
eggs soft boiled; 

By soft, sweet words I’m quickly spoiled. 
I like soft shirts; soft feather beds; 
Soft music and soft girly heads; 
Soft shoes, soft drinks, soft hats, soft light— 
I guess the scientists are right. 
—Wallace M. Bayliss. 


BUY YOUR NEXT SuiT AT 
THE HOUSE OF 
TUT-EN-HIMUR 


ALEXANDRIA 


N BY ELLISON HOOVER 


Little Red Riding Hood 


(As George Agnew Chamberlain Would Write It) 


M® TRUMPER BROMLEIGH, good old Trumper, 
could not see the wood for the trees. He was strolling 
along, in a deep mauve study, whacking the underbrush 
with his stick. 

Before him, he realized, was a girl. With an effort he 
suppressed an expression of anger. 

“No girl of her type,” he said to himself, “should wear 
that shade of red.” 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


By All Means 
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An Intimate Outline of History. No. 2—Rameses II Organizes Regatta Day on the Nile. 


Quickening his steps he overtook the girl, paused and 
kicked her on the right shin. 

“Do you know, I think you are eccentric,’”’ she re- 
marked. 

“Why?” asked Trumper, rubbing his toe. 

“Tf you had kicked me on both shins I should have been 
forced to say you were rude, but as it is I am confident you 
are merely eccentric.” 

Trumper walked along with her a little way through the 
wood. He kept wondering if he should ask her why she 
wore a red hood with the red gown. Suddenly he whirled 
and demanded her name. 

“Little Red Riding Hood,” thegirl replied, with a curtsy. 

“Gosh, what a riding habit!” Trumper exclaimed. 
“And you are on your way to the riding academy, I sup- 
pose.” 

“No,” she answered, “I am going:to the home of my 
grandmother to take her some cottage pudding.” 
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When the Girls Entertained the Glee Club Overnight. Sis: 
Porch.’’ “‘He Looks Terribly Uncomfortable!’ 


were as tall and imposing then as they } 
Con Foundit hesitated at the edge of the gr 
a flicker of red, deep in the wood. Instant 
in his mouth, as they say in Fraternity. A) 
feared that some night, while he slept, a fir) 
and be beyond control before he discovere( 
for breath he crashed through the dense s¢) 
shouting as he struggled to make his way. — 
Then he realized that what he saw was ni 
the sun shining on the red dress of a young 
“You plumb had me scared out of a year 
wheezed as he caught up with her. N 
“But I am only Little Red Riding Hood,’ 
her eyes big with surprise, ‘and I never fi 
body—not even a woodland creature.” 
“My mistake,’ Con admitted as he 
hat. ‘Looks a little like rain.” ; 
(Continued on Page 65) — 
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WANING midnight moon rose just as 
Commodore Sladen’s launch bumped | 2& 
her nose gently into the mainmast of 

the wrecked yacht. At sldw speed he criss- 

crossed from stem to stern over the submerged 
hull with only six inches to spare, peering 
down through the incredibly clear water. He | 

saw no open hatchway through which a 

weighted parcel could be secretly, silently 

dropped, but the door of the covered com- 
panionway leading to the 
engine room swung wide. 

“The deck will be just 
about clear at low tide,” 
he called out. 

“Yaas, bossman, berry 
easy raised, dis wreck.” 

“Tt will never be 
raised,’’ the commodore 
said. ‘“‘There’s a hole in 
the bottom. I can hear 
the water sucking in. 
Catch her rail with the 
boat hook. I’ll make 
sure.” 

This placed the launch 
athwartship, the cockpit 
close to the companien- 
way and himself screened 
from the engineer in the 
bow by the little deck 
house. He leaned far 
over, swung the weighted 
sack which he had se- 
cretly prepared as far in- 
side the door as he could 
and lowered it by a piece 
of string. 

“Let go,’ he called out. 
The launch floated slowly 
off with the ebbing tide. 
“Too bad, too bad,’ he 
said. ‘On an even keel, 
her deck free at lew tide, 
easily raised. Too bad! 
Full speed, now.” 

He steered southeast, 
heading for Hole in the 
Wall, where he had in- 
vented an errand. 

“‘Keel’s ground to bits 
and the hull ripped from 
stem to stern.’”’ This usu- 
ally silent self-contained 
commodore seemed to be 
talking to himself, but 
his colored engineer 
heard. ‘‘She’ll break up 
inside twenty-four hours,” 
he soliloquized. “‘I shan’t have anything more to do with 
her. Hi, there! Come and take the wheel.” 

He lay down, content with the simple perfection of his 
arrangements. Four sticks of dynamite would explode at 
half-past two; he would be far away; no one could sus- 
pect him; no expert would inspect the wreck. He would 
teach these impudent young people not to cross his proj- 
ects nor to intervene in his life. He went to sleep quite 
satisfied with his day. 

His boat had hardly got beyond sight and hearing when 
the Seminole arrived at the wreck. Rosamond awoke with 
the cessation of noise and vibration and hopped out of her 
berth. She scampered to the cockpit and looked with eager 
eyes at the graceful tapering masts sticking up straight 
from the water. 

She heard the splash as her boatman flung out the an- 
chor. 

“Oh, Cory, can’t you get nearer?” she called, but softly, 
that she might not wake her aunt. 

“S’pose she turn over, miss, an’ de mast meet us, where 
we is?” 

“Lower the dinghy,’’ Rosamond ordered. 

Some Bahaman colored men look like pirates who drink 
blood; they are, however, simple and overgrown children 
who obey nearly all white instructions without comment 
or thought. Coriolanus lowered the dinghy, saw the girl 
push off, and lay down again in the bow to sleep. 

Exultant Rosamond made fast to the projecting bow- 
sprit, rolled up her pajamas, and trod proudly the deck of 
her lordly yacht. She walked in a few inches of water, but 
saw in imagination the vessel riding the waves. She was 
on guard now; nothing had happened; nothing could 
happen. Even her untrained eye told her that the deck was 
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free at low tide; Jimmie Duane, wonderful Jimmie Duane, 
would raise the hull without much trouble. The top of the 
companionway was above water now. She sat on it and 
peered down into the dark depths, listening with pre- 
monitory triumph to the sinister sound of the swirling 
waters. They would be pumped out in two or three days 
and it would be dry and clean and safe down that dark hole. 
She looked out over the sea, silvered beneath the late- 
rising waning moon, and fought the sense of isolation that 
nearly drove her to swift return to her sleeping aunt. This 
conquered, she sat motionless, thinking of Jimmie Duane 
and wondering what kind of girl had won him. She drew 
a vivid mental picture of a tall, dark, slender girl who 
pounced on adventure and clutched it and played with it 
and was always quietly successful in everything she under- 
took. She gravely shook her head as she decided that this 
girl was not worthy of him, and then she laughed at the 
absurdity of her thoughts. She glanced up and saw a light 
to the south. It could hardly be Jimmie Duane so soon. 
She flew to her dinghy, intending to retreat to the 
Seminole, but the dinghy offered a safe refuge. She lay 
peeping over the gunwale for a long half hour. When the 
vessel approached, no word, no hail came, and no sound 
except the plash of the anchor. Then she heard the sound 
of oars and the sharp rap of four bells. She lowered her 
head until she felt safe in peering along the deck. She 
could just recognize Jimmie Duane in his bathing suit. 
He bent behind the companionway as she called out. No 
answer came. She mounted the now almost dry deck 
and ran aft, wondering that he should crouch and not 
answer. But he was not crouching; he was not there. 
She peered down, uttering a frightened squeak. His 
head was bobbing just beneath the surface and looked to 
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her frightened eyes like a floating spc 
dropped to the deck and drew him 
collar. She leaned back, bracing her 
ging. He came over the sill witha | 
let the water n 
his mouth; then 
arms but coulc 
them above his 
one held a pare 
immovably in a 
fist. She press 


on his chest, the 
it, working slo 
this improvise 
He gasped, can 
with pain, to s¢ 
ure of jerky bi 
loosened his h; 
bent over to 
parcel aside by 
as she heard a} 
muffled tick 
leaped to her fe 
the parcel on t 
of his dinghy, 1 
the boat an 
mighty push. 
fell on her knee 
his head as he 
She turned her 
his white face 
vering dinghy. 
on the edge of 
It seemed to 
endowed with 
straining to ¢ 
to be charged w 
and malevolent 
It advanced, 
hovering, se 
struggle, tremk 
smooth water. 
‘Where is it 
Jimmie, trying 
“Safe,” she 
ing down his | 
clenched her ti 
controlled out 
dence of the shivers that ran down 
“Then suddenly sucked, in a current, 
silently, slowly moved away. ‘_ 
A hail came from Marty Bunton. 
adrift! Look out! Catch her!” | 
“Tt’s all right. Let her. go.” Ji 
tended shout came out ina ridiculo 
Rosamond piped up, and her voiee | 
the moonlit water, The lonely littl 
left to drift to suicide. 3 
Jimmie sat up, rubbing a big lump ¢ 
“T bumped it coming up,” he said. “It knock 
Rosamond went to pieces. Her momentary 
took the way of anger. ‘‘You dived down, kni 
was there,” she cried shrilly; “you took a risk] 
child would have had more sense.’’ She was shi 
little boat in crisscross rapids. ‘‘ What did yo 
life for? For this old wreck that cost you nothi 
you! Madness. And I—well, I thought you 
sense.”’ ; , 
Jimmie, leaning against the little compat 
looked the dripping pajama-clad girl up and 
saw that she was shivering. | 
‘““Where’s your boat?” he asked, rising d 
leaned heavily on her shoulder as he swayet 
deck. | 
“Look!” He pointed. The fated dinghy 
bright view as it drifted across the path of 
which led to them from the moon. They 8a) 
flash, heard the sound of the explosion. 
“Tdiot !’’ stormed the excited girl. “To dive: 
Jimmie chuckled. “I saved the yacht.” 
“At the risk of your life.” 
“Which you saved. Here, let me pull.” 
She would not. Standing, she handled th 
sea oars. “Auntie asleep?” he asked. She la 
other expression of nervous tension. “Ts she 
you wake her? I must hunt barrels, and I can’t 
a dinghy. You and she must go with me and 
this boat.”’ 
“No,” she denied. ‘You must rest.” | 
“So I can when we’re off. If I wait, the 
break apart or drift ashore somewhere and 
find them.” (Continued on Page 28) 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

Rosamond slipped aboard the Seminole to the sound of 
the snores of Coriolanus, dried herself, touched her aunt 
on the shoulder. “We change ships here, auntie,’’ she an- 
nounced. ‘‘ Dreadful hour, but you must keep to time, you 
know.” 

Before the day was fully awake the Rosamond was 
flying south and Jimmie had been introduced to this 
singular aunt who had been so willing to start off on an 
adventure and then had slept through the real thrill, as 
Rosamond afterward put it. A dazed Jimmie and a sleepy 
aunt glanced at each other with languid curiosity and did 
not really meet until the late afternoon, when a loud 
whoop from Rosamond, on lookout in the bow, proclaimed 
the distant presence of the writhing twisting line of bar- 
rels. Jimmie, rested, alert, overjoyed that the lashings 
had not parted, forgot the bump on his head, and took the 
sea monster in tow. Then they had supper. 

Mrs. Josepha Newcombe was an attractive widow of 
forty years, prematurely white haired, with an unwrinkled 
skin richly tanned by sun baths on a porch. An early 
victim of asthma, she had always sat on a porch, where 
she had lived a mental life of intense and thrilling adven- 
ture and romance. If she did anything with energy she 
choked; and so she read with passionate ardor stories of 
gold seekers, pirates, treasure hunters and strong brave 
young heroes who performed always successful feats of 
valor. As she read she lived the life of these rovers and 
sea kings, and if they failed in any undertaking she flung 
down the book and planned in detail what she would have 
done and precisely how she would have succeeded. She 
was a wild and hardy armchair adventurer who expected 
an impossible tale from Rosamond every time her niece 
returned from shopping. She was never hustled and she 
never hurried; she followed the sunshine north and south; 
and her breathing did not trouble her for days together. 
At these times she was a happy lazy-minded dreamer. 
When the air was specially moist she became a placid 
sufferer. 

She was disappointed in Jimmie. He had forgotten his 
razor and had not shaved for thirty-six hours; he wore no 
collar; and he was not bland or debonair; she made con- 
trasts. He was a young man—nothing more than that— 
and she smiled at the peg on which her niece had hung a 
fairy tale of Prince Charming, the all-powerful. 

She did most of the talking, accepting Rosamond’s 
absent-minded nods and mechanical assents without not- 
ing them, but nettled at the silence of Jimmie Duane. He 
thought that he was calculating the lifting power of empty 
barrels lashed to a hull at low tide; but he could not con- 
centrate on that problem. What he unconsciously strove 
to solve was the reason of the changed manner of Rosa- 
mond. Her frank and boyish camaraderie had not come 
back. When he looked a question she did not evade his 
glance; her cool eyes casually met his and turned away 
without a flicker of the lids. He could not tell how or why 
she had fenced herself in, 
but he could feel the bar- 
ricade. 

He wanted to be in 
uproarious spirits; to ex- 
press the exultation 
which had bubbled 
higher and higher 
throughthe day. Hefelt 
himself silently corked 
up by the strong invisible 
hand of a joyous daring 
kid who always contrived 
to be on the spot and did 
precisely the right thing 
at the critical moment. 
By mistake she had gone 
to sleep in his boat and 
so had enabled him to 
salve the Rosamond. By 
accident she was on the 
wreck and had saved his 
life. Yet she not only 
declined to recognize any 
special tie or intimate 
understanding but sat 
there behaving like a po- 
lite stranger. He won- 
dered that so slight a girl 
could so greatly depress 
an atmosphere, but he 
saw that her aunt was 
unaffected and that he 
alone was aware of the 
cloud. Could she be still 
upset over the incident 
of the night? A chance 
comment of her aunt 
gave him the opportunity 
to test this. 

**No, Mrs. Neweombe,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘It’s guessing 
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“That Young Duane,’’ Mrs. Newcombe Said, 
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does it, guessing what the other fellow will do. In war, 
especially, but in peace too. For instance, suppose a man 
wanted secretly to blow up a vessel. The owner sus- 
pected. The fellow planted a bomb. The owner dived and 
took it away. Nothing in that. The owner knew the man 
had to make his get-away and prove his alibi; so when he 
dived he knew he had at least half an hour to the good.” 

“Quite true,’’ Aunt Josepha agreed. ‘It’s what I al- 
ways say. There’s no adventure these days, and not ascrap 
of romance. Oh, how I should have loved to live in the 
days when you galloped five minutes ahead of the king’s 
men, leaped to a shallop, got a round shot that brought 
down your top- -hamper, and rowed to safety through a 
secret opening in the reef.” 

Jimmie caught a side glance, Pohang hot: contemp- 
tuous, flung from niece to aunt, saw lips trembling to 
speech, then tightly pressed. She was afraid to speak, he 
thought. He was sure that he had the clew now; she 
feared her aunt. He got quite bright over this clever dis- 
covery and laughed with his eyes when he addressed her as 
Miss Fair; but her glance did not respond. Never mind; 
it would be all right after supper, when he would be at the 
wheel and she would be by his side in a deck chair. 

That hour did not come. Not for a moment was she 
alone with him, and her final good night was casual and 
indifferent. Jimmie steered toward the North Star with 
vexation, and when Marty Bunton asked about the missing 
dinghy and mentioned a distant sound of an explosion 
Jimmie gave him a curt answer. 

In the morning he cut off the engine and took a header 
into the clear water. He floated on his back and inspected 
the long line of barrels as they bobbed slowly past. One 
was working loose and he managed to get astride of it and 
repair damages. He was nearly abreast of the boat when 
he had finished and a careless movement tipped the barrel 
and he was sprawled into the water as from a bucking 
broncho. He heard a shout of laughter and saw Rosamond 
disappearing from the deck. She did not stay even for a 
morning greeting. 

At breakfast he caught her alone, for her aunt had not 
risen. Her shining curly hair, her trim freshness pleased 
his eyes; her cheerful twisted smile convinced him that she 
was again the boyish unconscious pal; but he was dis- 
illusioned within the moment; he felt the barrier. He tried 
all he knew through the meal to bring back the happy-go- 
lucky good fellowship. In the end he bluntly demanded 
to know what the matter was. 

She eyed him frankly, ques- 
tioning, with brows uplifted. 
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“is Just the Kind to Hate a Gentleman With the Grand Manner.” = |i 
“Don't You Believe It?’’ Rosamond Asked Incredulously 


“You know,” he accused, nettled. “Youhg 
“Changed? I?” She drooped her lids, } Te 
said she was sorry; but what ought she to be 
“We were friends,’”’ he said hotly. “Ww 
each other.”’ 
“And don’t we now?”’ she asked, as thoug 
“Do I seem ungrateful? I 
“Gratitude!”’ he cut in angrily. ‘‘ Who’s: 
that?’’ He studied her almost rudely, wonde 
small slight girl could so easily keep him at | 
She flushed under his gaze, but her eyes d; 
“You pulled me out just in time,”’ he said, 
to talk of gratitude, not you—but I won’t, } 
any very big risk. Are you still mad about thi! 
and I together—we have done big things. W; 
winds and the waves, and princes and potey| 
legal papers say, and pirates and blackguard 
done more, Rosamond. We’ve beaten my }} 
takes some doing, I can tell you. And after; 
all these doings into two or three days of our} 
lives, where do I come in? I don’t come ij 
turned down. My partner—she is half own 
boats, and she looks at me through eyes that; 
yesterday and today tinted glass.” 
He paused, breathless, staring angrily ay 
“‘Got you!”’ he exclaimed suddenly with exu 
ducked her head to hide the change in those | 
“Now, let’s ——” 
“Pardon,” she said, jumping up, ‘ 
rushed out of the little saloon. 
Jimmie vigorously cursed this aunt belo} 
then wrote a long letter to Roderica. He || 
Rosamond before he had finished the first pa, 
not mention her name. When he had finis 
cheerful relief in being engaged to a girl who) 
about herself and the world to know when sh 
friend and when she did not. Irresponsibl 
nuisance. He went on deck asking himself 
aunt had really called; he had heard nothin; 
At lunch Rosamond appeared with a great | 
almost purple spectacles astride a nose not bt} 
to carry such a bridge. The glare of the vi 
plained, had troubled her. It seemed to Jiit 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
had looked at her in the morning through a railing, but 
that now she was walled in. Once when she ducked her 
head the glasses slipped and he saw that the need of shad- 
owed light was no pretense; her lids were red. Her man- 
ner was pleasant, her words commonplace, her laugh flat. 
Not an ounce of ginger left in her, was Jimmie’s regretful 
verdict. His hope of a great lark in which a yacht was to 


be lifted with gayety and laughter disappeared. He had a ° 


job on hand; just that, nothing more. He approached the 
wreck without yelling that it was in sight, anchored his 
barrels and set off for Hole in the Wall without explana- 
tions. At the little settlement he bought a boat at a price 
which taught him that the ingenuous colored man knows 
when you must have it. 

Rosamond and her aunt strolled. A colored man 
touched his cap, smiling broadly. “‘Dat was great runnin’ 
up de Nassau harbor,” he said; ‘‘dat was gran’ march like 
de banners was flyin’ and de police ban’ playin’.”” Rosa- 
mond’s casual inquiry brought startling information. He 
had come up with the commodore, had stayed behind on a 
job, and a local man had replaced him. 

“How long did you stay at the wreck?”’ asked Rosa- 
mond in a most casual way. She got the whole story in 
two minutes. 

“‘She gone to pieces,”’ said the colored man. “‘De com- 
modore he say so. He know all about dem points.” 

He wondered to receive ten shillings, gave her his name, 
Melatiah Armbrister, and said he lived in Market Street, 
South, Nassau, “‘round de corner from the silk and cotton 
tree.” 

“The commodore?’’ her aunt repeated as they went 
back to the shore. “That courtly grandee you have told 
me about?’’ She wove a story, but in her version the 
stately don was hero and an ill-shaven silent youth the 
villain. When she had finished she exclaimed compla- 
cently, ‘“See what I can do. I have only to see three masts 
sticking up, and there’s your story.” 

Rosamond complimented her aunt with unaccustomed 
and unsuspected sarcasm. If her aunt knew the real story 
of that night, she thought, she would not recognize real 
courage; the hero was not shaved. On the yacht Rosa- 
mond eyed Jimmie through dark glasses, but not through 
glass eyes; but he did not know that. She thought of his 
unconscious head on her lap, then of his girl up north. She 
told him calmly of her discovered proof of the commodore’s 
presence at the yacht and announced that she and her 
aunt were returning immediately to Nassau. Her job was 
finished, she said, and a storm might come up. She sailed 
away to the south in a fit of blues as deep as the color of 
the ocean water. Jimmie, on the deck of his boat, never 
even turned to wave a good-by. 

‘Interesting but uneventful,” her aunt said. 

““Yes,’’ Rosamond agreed. 

“That young man is tiresome.”’ 

Rosamond again agreed. 
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ITHIN an hour of his return to Nassau, Commodore 

Sladen heard of the departure of the Seminole and the 
Rosamond, and he was secretly intensely anxious. He cal- 
culated the time, and found it almost an even chance that 
the boy and the girl, or one of them, might be blown up. A 
boatload of spongers or turtlers or fishermen—that would 
not have mattered; he had taken that risk with indiffer- 
ence; a formal casual inquiry that Would discover nothing 
might or might not have followed. But if anything hap- 
pened to the son of James Duane or the friends of that son, 
the matter would be sifted to the bottom. Nothing could 
be absolutely proved against him; Sladen did not fear 
official results, but if that bulldog Duane was convinced, 
he would bite. That meant personal danger and destruc- 
tion of a business association that promised great gains. 
Against personal risks Sladen was seasoned; but such was 
the ascendancy established by the force of Duane’s char- 
acter that Sladen made some quiet preparations for instant 
flight. 

He was in constant touch with Duane and plans were 
perfected for shipping whisky on a scale hitherto unknown 
in the islands. He made several casual references to his 
trip to Hole in the Wall. He pressed his alibi, explained 
that he had made a rush trip to see if whisky could be con- 
veniently sent from there, and once contrived in the pres- 
ence of Duane to talk about the wreck with the man he had 
brought from Hole in the Wall. This man had never been 
to the wreck and said so, and it did not come out that he 
had not been with Sladen on the outward journey. Thus 
the commodore did all he could, without overdoing it; and 
he hung about the wharves when any vessel from the north 
came in. 

Most of his talks with Duane were carried on under pre- 
tense of fishing from his launch, and in these hours of 
anxiety lines were dropped on the reef near the bar. They 
were thus alone together, bending absorbed heads over 
figures, the commodore fighting for rye ninety proof, Duane 
refusing to consider it. ‘‘They’ll get the rye one hundred 
proof, just as it used to come out when one hundred per 
cent men distilled,”’ he said. 
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“They will not,’ the commodore denied. 
between will break it down all kinds of ways. 
shouldn’t we do it and have the profit?” 

“You forget,’’ said the other, ‘‘I distribute through my 
own crowd.” 

“Allright,” Sladen agreed, knowing that no go-between 
could be trusted. 

They glanced up, to see the Seminole coming in, not 
forty yards away. “My boy’s skipper,” said Duane, grin- 
ning. ‘‘Seen my son?” he roared. 

“He’s at Gorda Cay, lifting a wreck,’’ came back in 
Rosamond’s voice. 

She was shocked, alarmed; Jimmie’s father fishing com- 
fortably with the man who had come within minutes of 
blowing his son to pieces; she was almost moved to a 
shouted warning. 

The commodore lifted his cap. 

“How distinguished,’”’ murmured Mrs. Newcombe as 
she bowed in return. 

“Everything all right?’’ Duane roared. 

Rosamond nodded, then blazed out at her aunt as she 
had never before. “Why bow to that loathly horror!” she 
exploded. ‘‘ You don’t know him!” 

“Don’t let yourself get too conventional, Rosie dear,” 
Aunt Josepha said placidly. “I have a name for him— 
The Last of the Buccaneers. He could be stern and ruth- 
less, I dare say, but he would always be what he may be in 
the grand manner.” 

“He is a sneaking, low murderer, 
answer. 

‘*His code cannot be ours,” was the complacent, admiring 
comment; ‘‘he is a survival, and we must think of him as 
such. He reminds me of Captain Henry Morgan. They 
said he could not capture Porto Bello, ‘so strong and great 
a city.’ He answered, ‘If our number is small our hearts 
are great.’”’ 

Rosamond knew now; her aunt was reading a senti- 
mental yarn about this ruthless Welshman. 

““Wouldn’t it be fascinating,’”’ said Aunt Josepha as she 
landed, ‘‘if the commodore were to put Nassau toransom?”’ 
She glanced about the pleasant little square with a know- 
ing air. “‘It would be easy,” she opined as she climbed into 
a rickety little cab. 

Rosamond sniffed angrily. She made such inquiries that 
afternoon as a girl visitor might, and learned at least this 
much—that the commodore and Duane were nearly 
always together. She saw them again as she drove home, 
talking earnestly, their heads together. Duane was look- 
ing the other way; the commodore’s hat swept off as he 
made a grave bow. He had no doubt this time; he got a 
direct cut. 

She could not know that this troubled him. He had be- 
lieved that his time fuse had failed, and that his dynamite 
lay undiscovered in the engine room; but the lofty con- 
tempt of this ridiculous girl, laughable under usual condi- 
tions, must have had a cause. But how trace the explosive 
to him? 

““Yes,”’ he said to Duane, “‘that’s right; thirteen reputed 
quarts to three American gallons—confounded nuisance 
these Imperial gallons you have to think of in a British 
colony.” 

Then he hailed a sleepy colored driver, who took him 
straight ahead in a crazy little cab; and so he followed 
Rosamond without even the knowledge of his coachman. 
He saw her get out at a cottage by the waterside, carrying 
an armful of parcels. By the time he was abreast she had 
entered the gate. Beneath palms and between ruby 
masses of bougainvillea he saw her aunt on the porch. Off 
came the cap again as he saluted with dignified fervor of 
admiration. 

If he had shouted out that he was passing solely in the 
hope of seeing her she could not have understood more 
clearly. Her response was a restrained bow, but her face 
carried all that distance the thrill that deliciously brought 
tremors even to her finger tips and excitement to her eyes. 
He reflected, ‘‘Well, what harm? None; and perhaps 
something learned.” And so he decided to call. He thought 
it lucky that the little spitfire came out and drove away. 
“She has forgotten the pepper,’”’ he said to himself. 

As he entered the porch he could not guess that he was 
no mere man to the exultant and palpitant lady; he was 
the embodied romance for which she had been waiting 
since girlhood. She was not alarmed, for he came rather as 
a character in a play than as a human being; she had re- 
hearsed this scene innumerable times. 

She feared him; she could not adore where she could not 
fear; but it was to be her glory totame him. Even asthma 
yielded to the high tension of her nerves, for she did not 
cough once. 

He had dared to come, he said, to plead to her for the 
wreck. He needed it, and why should a young girl want 
it? But his amber eyes seemed all the while to tell her that 
his plea was a mere excuse for getting to know her. She 
heard only vaguely, conscious of admiration for the in- 
genuity of his approach. It made everything proper. His 
courtly interest, expressed in deft questions, led to a rose- 
colored recital of her trip to the wreck, which became an 
adventure in retrospect. It was clear to him within five 
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was the vehement 
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minutes that she knew nothing of dynamit 
not, none else could; she must have hear 
party. 

“Pardon,” he said, ‘‘have you any infl 
little sister?”’ 

She flushed pink with pleasure as she co 
take. ‘‘My niece,’’ she answered, “‘isa practic; 
does not understand many things, but she | 
about business than I do. Please tell me @ 
thought that she gave minute attention; jin 
inventoried him. His dead black hair, his « 
patrician, she called that particular shade 
strong white teeth, the grave, continuous 
eyes, subjugated her. She would not pr 
lest he go; but when he rose she presented it 
would have given him the house if he had 
though she had only rented it for the s ‘ 
kissed her hand in grave homage she tingled t 

Rosamond, returning a little later, was sur 
aunt’s animation. ‘‘This climate is doi 
good,” she said. ‘‘I’ve been everywhere, 
out of baking powder.”’ 

“What's this about the wreck, Rosie? 
You didn’t tell me.” 

“But I did, auntie. I told you all abou 

“Well, you didn’t make it clear.” 

“You are simply hopeless about such 
a jolly lark anyway. I was pretending.” 
more serious. She looked out at the palms. 
Mr. Jimmie Duane.” 1 

“Then,” said her aunt, ‘‘he must give t 
modore Sladen.”’ 

Rosamond wheeled, frowning. 
demanded curtly. 

Her aunt eyed her with an unaccustome 
feeling a sensation of superiority. “I have p 
the commodore,”’ she announced. 

““Oh! He’s been here? On this porch? He ( 
you let him?’’ Rosamond, white-faced, look 
though the place had been polluted. 

“You should try not to be so narrow,” Mrs,/ 
admonished. ‘‘I am modern and I must be }} 
my friends.” 

“Friends!” Rosamond yelled in a thin Hi 
consternation. | 

She poured out the story of the explosive, 
dramatically, so worked up was she, as she ¥ 
down the porch in short steps with swift half 1 
ished, she stood before her aunt, her head be) 
waiting for the ery of indignation which we( 
recital of this dastard act. In consternatior 
placid shaking of her aunt’s head and a smil\) 
amusement. | 

“That young Duane,”’ the latter said, “‘isjusih 
hate a gentleman with the grand manner.” 

“Don’t you believe it?’’ Rosamond asked in) 
She was alarmed. ‘“‘Remember, we have prc} 
there. The man at Abaco proved he was there 

“Proved him innocent,”’ her aunt said tri 
“‘How can you drop bombs from a small boat a. 
man not know? You must remember, Rosie, I1¥ 
these things. I’ve read lots about bombs, 
child like you know? I dare say that you 
dirty chin 

“Put it there himself, and then dived after i 
of his life,”” Rosamond broke in with a shrill la! 

‘Ah, you begin to see light!’’ Aunt Josephi! 
She paused in the exultation of a fresh idea. 
any risk to run? Of course if he put it ther 
could have loaded it with sand, couldn’t he? ( 

“Sugar or tea,’’ Rosamond interposed saval 
dinghy blew up, remember.”’ 

“So it did.” A pause; then: ‘That’s not 
way, he was there and the other wasn’t. His 2 

Rosamond glared while she watched her ‘ 
this ridiculous serial. 

“Insurance!” triumphantly came ringing 0 

“Insure a wreck under the water!”” Rosami 
‘“Can you insure the ashes after the fire?” ! 

“Perhaps not.’’ Mrs. Newcombe eyed her 
bright, reflective smile. “I have it! How abi 
hero—a hero in your eyes? He wanted to ‘i 
That’s it; that’s it!’’ She flung back her he 
“And hasn’t he succeeded? You won’t liste’ 
Rosie dear, be careful. You know him now.” 
warning finger and smiled as her niece wheel 
into the house. 

Rosamond, greatly troubled, sat on her pry 
ing the water. How did they control peop!’ 
brains enough to make people think they had sa 
She did not know that millions have failed ts 
problem. Her distress was deepened by the pr? 
ancholy which comes with the lovely subtro¢ 
Not consciously seeing, she eyed the crims' 
radiant water, the few darting boats, the waspi 
She imaged in mental pictures the results oft! 
folly. She saw the malignant Dago—she re” 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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In Swift & Company’s code of serv- 
ice, Flag Center, Ill., is quite as im- 
portant as Boston, Mass. 


Refrigerator cars carrying the 


finest meats, Premium Hams and 


Bacon, Brookfield Butter and Eggs, 
etc., make scheduled stops at thou- 
sands of small towns, once or twice, 
or even three times each week. 


Retail meat dealers simply give 


| their orders to our salesmen. Orders 


are transmitted to our plants where 
Cars are loaded promptly and sent 


| out on regular trains. 
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mo Village too small 


When goods are unloaded at local 
stations, draymen deliver them 
to retailers. Swift & Company has 
arranged that in advance. 


This direct distribution to retail- 
ers is performed by our “‘car route”’ 
organization. It widens the market 
for farmers’ live stock and makes it 
possible for the smallest towns and 
villages to get the same variety and 
quality of products that are supplied 
to the largest cities. 


Wherever the rails reach, Swift 
service extends. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


nation-wide service 
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KNOW you don’t wish me to 
I pretend to be a modest little 

violet, so I am going to crack 
down with the blunt statement that 
I made good at everything I tack- 
led—and right there was my princi- 
pal trouble. Anyone could come 
along and interest me in his propo- 
sition; I’d plunge in and make a living at it; then it was 
difficult to turn loose. I am inclined to envy the man who 
is fortunate enough to fail promptly when attempting work 
he doesn’t care for or that yields less than satisfies him. 
That sort of man gets his lesson promptly and with heavy 
emphasis. I had to fight myself in order to come out of 
the mazes of fictitious success. 

My boyhood was spent in a setting of unreal success, and 
discovering the fraud cost me quite a few years. I will 
have to explain a little about that, because it is a phase of 
American history now almost forgotten except in the lo- 
calities where it was enacted. I was born and reared in a 
little town on the Ohio River that depended upon boat 
traffic. Some of those towns have since disappeared; 
others gradually ceased growing. Our little town is still 
there, but it doesn’t amount to much. It progressed back- 
ward for some years during my boyhood, but finally reached 
the proportions which its immediate trade territory justi- 
fied and managed to hold its place on the map. However, 
when I was a boy that town was a thriving trade center and 
none of us dreamed that the railroads would eventually 
put it into the discard. The railroads were not new to us; 
we just failed to see what their development was doing to 
river traffic and consequently to our community. 

My grandfather built the first four-story building in the 
town; it was a hotel near the boat landing. Later, my 
father established a very large livery stable,.which was the 
pride and boast of three or four counties. That was before 
the day of the automobile, of course. A projecting corner 
of our lowland pasture came down to the river and fur- 
nished part of the site of this town. Both my father and 
grandfather took great interest in its development, and 
believed, with apparently good reason, that they were lay- 
ing the foundation for a large family fortune in promoting 
the community’s welfare. I grew up with that impression 
and outlook. From time to time my father would invest 
money in other little enterprises that grew up there. He 
was forty-six years of age when I was born, so I knew him 
as an elderly, prosperous and respected business man and 
landowner. One of his last efforts for the town was the 
organization of a national bank, which is still there. 


A Race on a Treadmill 


HE fact that he was primarily a booster and optimist 

devoted to the community in which he lived, threw a 
certain-glamour over his enterprises that won my enthusi- 
astic interest. Patriotism, to me, meant looking after that 
town just as much as loving my country. My father—with- 
out realizing it—was a remarkable teacher as well as a prac- 
tical man. When he died I assumed control of the estate 
with the full confidence of my mother, my five sisters and 
his business associates. I was twenty years of age. 

The full effect of what had been going on in the railroad 
world now began to be felt for the first time. Boat traffic 
had been declining for years, but now it was threatening to 
cease altogether. Another village about fourteen miles 
away on the main line of railroad was enjoying a boom and 
becoming a wholesale center. Looking back at all this, I 
marvel that we didn’t see the inevitable just as clearly as 
the sunlight; but we didn’t. One does not readily give up 
after many years of steady growth. 

The nation was prosperous, our state was developing, 
and all around us were the tangible evidences of this 
healthy condition—except in our own town. It was a 
situation that has since become associated in my recollec- 
tion with the chariot race in Ben-Hur. Do you recall how 
the horses’ hoofs pounded and thundered on the stage and 
the chariot wheels whirled? But there was a treadmill 
arrangement of some kind so that the chariots moved for- 
ward very slowly; one went into the lead inch by inch 
while we cheered. That was the sort of a race our town was 
running; we were the same people; apparently we had 
the same materials to work with, but we had landed on a 
treadmill. We expended our energy just as freely as before 
and went forward by inches. Finally we ceased going for- 
ward. Although we faced in the same direction, the stage 
machinery had been reversed and we were going offstage 
backward. 

One by one the little establishments in which my father 
had an interest failed or moved away—most of them 
moved away. Our properties just frazzled out. Eventu- 
ally I had nothing left but the farm and the cash received 
in payment for the livery stable. The purchaser moved it 
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to the booming railroad town. However, my mother and 
sisters had a good home and money in the bank, which 
left me free to try conclusions with the world single-handed. 
With my mother safely provided for, it seemed to me that 
I was very fortunate in being able to choose a course un- 
hampered. That is about all a young man in this country 
needs to ask for, so I looked about eagerly, without regrets 
or alarm, feeling certain that I should be able to rebuild 
the family fortunes. Our neighbors did not regard me as a 
failure, for all of us were by this time coming to realize 
where the trouble really lay. I was free to look about and 
make a choice, and that is what I thought at the time I did, 
but I really didn’t. Instead of taking stock of my capaci- 
ties, talents, desires and opportunities, I was just as 
impatient to be earning money as any young man in the 
town who had to contribute his share to the family income. 


From Shoes to Groceries 


RECALL that for a week or more I was trying to decide 

whether to go elsewhere or ally myself with some local 
business likely to weather the changed conditions. Before 
I had reached a conclusion an intimate friend of school 
days returned to visit his mother and we spent an after- 
noon together. He was a young man worthy of all confi- 
dence; and just at that time I regarded his business 
foresight as remarkable, for he had diagnosed our civic 
malady nearly two years earlier than I. His patrimony 
also had melted away very much as my own had done. 
However, he had promptly accepted the inevitable and 
gone away to Cincinnati. There he became a clerk in a 
shoe store and learned the business. At that time there 
were very few shoe stores; shoes were regarded as part of 
the stock of a dry-goods store. I told him that I was scan- 
ning the horizon hopefully, trying to decide upon a course, 
and he at once proposed that we establish an up-to-date 
shoe store in the town. He pointed out that the place was 
certainly not going to disappear entirely and said he 
thought it offered an excellent opportunity. I had the 
necessary money and credit to enter into partnership with 
him and I liked the idea of having him as an associate. He 
was young, honest, energetic, and had a wealth of common 
sense. We opened the shoe store and it did well from the 
first day. Within a month I was a fairly good salesman 
and thoroughly interested in the business. My versatility 
was at work and for a few months it seemed to me that the 
future was again perfectly clear. In fact, I might have re- 
mained under that impression for several years but for an 
amusing incident. 

One day when I went to the bank to sign a note the 
vice president showed me some figures he had compiled 
about our trade territory; the number of people in it and 
their occupations. While he talked I made a rapid mental 
calculation about as follows: 

“Tf every one of those persons buys one pair of shoes a 
year from our store, and we collect every cent due us, we 
shall each net about $2000. Out of that we can save very 
little and the business apparently cannot grow, because 
this territory is not growing.”’ My friend, the vice presi- 
dent, was quite a booster. He chattered merrily on about 
his statistics while I pretended to listen; as a matter of 
fact, I was making up my mind to get out of the shoe store. 

My partner didn’t have the cash to buy my half of the 
business, so we made an arrangement by which he would 
pay installments into the bank. I wanted to find some- 
thing with larger possibilities, but I had not the remotest 
idea at the time what I was really looking for. I simply felt 
cramped, and expressed this hazy impression by saying 
that the close confinement of the shoe store was having a 
bad effect upon my health. 

Having extricated myself from the retail establishment, 
I was delighted to be free, and resumed trying to decide 
what I wanted; but without success. In this frame of 
mind, it was again very easy for me to accept the first offer 
that came along, and that is what I did. 

One of the best-managed businesses in our town was a 
butcher shop, and the owner of it was another good friend 
of mine. As soon as he learned that I was foot-loose he 
told me that he had an excellent idea for expanding his 
business. In one hour he succeeded in arousing my en- 
thusiasm. In those days the country people would usually 
slaughter their own beeves. The result was that they had 
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too much meat for a} 
not enough during — 
Moreover, the waste 
methods was apparer 
My butcher friend py 
vass the countrysid 
one-horse cart coulc 
travel daily along « 
make contracts with the farmers to turn th 
to him in return for credit on his books. He 
a fleet of one-horse carts and the farmers ¢ 
from them daily. No cash would change } 
arrangement would be much better for thef 
could collect his profit in the form of cash sa 

As soon as this plan was worked out h 
make and sell soap as well as to salvage othe 
You see, he really had the germ of the idea | 
great packing industry was then growing 
plan and went out as his agent. The farmer 
agreements and we built up a considerabk 
due time a small soap factory was establish 
went forth as salesman, this time to oper 
soap. 

The record I made in that business is a 
sonal pride, but the business was limited to 
tory in precisely the same manner as the s 
couldn’t have more customers than resided 
and the earnings were not satisfactory. 
very good, but no better than the output of 
nor was it cheaper. I wasstill proceeding v 
blind alley, so I quit. 

Why I didn’t leave that little town is m 
understand; the explanation probably w 
sentiment. My father’s affection for the 
thusiasm about its future had made a very di 
I felt bound to serve it. 

Unfortunately for me, I was not of an in 
mind. I never thought of establishing a | 
own. With freedom again restored, I had 
than before about what I wanted to do. © 

There was one small wholesale grocery st 
and its trade territory extended farther th 
retail establishment. I think it was the onl; 
then showing steady annual growth. The 
what I had done for the soap factory and we 
me join his force of three drummers—that 
we then used. I was pleased by his high ‘ 
ability and accepted the offer. I made ai 
but this time I saw more clearly than ever k 
the trouble with our town. We were si 
hemmed in by main-line towns. f 
The Salesman’s Happy Li 
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{eee wholesale establishment was : 
managed, otherwise it would have been 
of our other local businesses. It could goo 
competition remained sluggish or stupid, | 
as we faced equal ability we would be d 
geographical position. I decided to leave, 3 
Nevertheless, that was a very pleas 
Early every morning I drove out in a lig 
spirited horse, feeling like a king. It wasa’ 
every dawn, and any man who speeds alon 
while the dew or frost isstill fresh feels asifhi 
of all he surveys. Nowadays when I look ¢ 
of a Pullman car and see the automobiles 
ways I always think I can pick out the on 
salesmen, and I envy them. It is a life full 
except for persons who have been bitten by 
American bug that demands huge proporti 
thought of building a business of my ow! 
back at those days, I can see that as soon 
the outer boundaries of any business with ' 
connected I was through with it. In fact 
Another comment on that experience, anc 
with the story. Retail grocery stores in thi 
at one time have been about the worst-man 
on earth. That’s taking in lots of territor) 
the statement will stand examination. 
couldn’t do anything else he considered 
grocer. If there were any means for obt 
tistics I should like to match the grocers’ b 
any decade between 1880 and 1910 ag 
fortune ever amassed in this country. It 
figure would prove the larger by quite a 
Experience had finally convinced me # 
man; I could sell anything that had m 
principal reasons why a man is slow to dis¢ 
talent is that he supposes everyone has 
until he discovers they haven’t it. I had 
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Coachwork qualities and standards differ greatly. But there is never a question 
in the salesroom when the car body bears the Fisher emblem. For buyers today 
accept this mark as the pledge of the world’s foremost coach-makers that 
the body so named represents the very highest value to be had at the price. 


FISHER BODY GCORPORATION MDE ROLL 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

impression that anyone on earth could sell groceries until 
the records showed conclusively that I sold more than any 
one of the other salesmen. I fail to see even now why 
anyone couldn’t have started that butcher’s perfectly feas- 
ible and sensible plan on the road to success, but anyone 
couldn’t. More men would have failed at that than would 
have succeeded. I had to get out and try it, meanwhile 
observing other men, before it dawned upon me that I had 
a special and rare type of talent. 

We know very little about salesmanship even now, in 
spite of all the study that has been devoted to it. One of 
its essential component elements, however, is faith that 
the other fellow has the money with which to buy. You 
would be astonished to know how many men have diffi- 
culty in convincing themselves that the public has the 
money to purchase what is offered. For this reason I try 
to get men who are accustomed to large earnings; it is 
easier for them to believe that other men have money. 
You take a man who has been earning $5000 a year and 
start him as salesman for a business that is entirely new to 
him, and I will make my little bet that his earnings will 
come very close to $5000 a year. Heis accustomed to that 
figure and he will go out and get it. I don’t understand 
those things, but so it is. 

I was discussing salesmanship one day with a very suc- 
cessful follower of that profession and questioned him 
about the elements of success. He was a man who totally 
lacked introspective or analytical faculties; he just looked 
at me with a dumb expression and said, “I had to; my 
wife insisted upon it.” 


Success After Failure 


Wee the last ten years I have had before me the 
records of more than 100,000 men who have sold life 
insurance and Ihave studied those records to the best of my 
ability, trying to discover some general laws about sales- 
manship. Just to show you how little we can find out, I 
want to digress a moment to give you a few facts on this 
baffling subject. 

Men with less than a grammar-school education gen- 
erally fail. Men with a high-school education achieve 
nearly all the successes, large and average. Men with 
college education show about the same average as those 
with less than grammar-school education. As to ages, 
twenty-five to forty-five will include most of the men who 
make good; but there is something mysterious about the 
fiftieth year, for an astonishingly large number of men take 
a new start at fifty and achieve success. There is a French- 
Canadian in Mon- 
treal, now seventy- 
nine years old, who 
began selling 
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“‘what Makes You 
Think You CanSell 
Life Insurance?’’ 


industrial insurance at the age of fifty, 
after his own business had failed. He has 
made a record of one sale a day for a 
quarter of a century. I do not know of his 
equal in the world; I am not offering him as a genius, but 
as a success. Married men do better than single men by 
quite a margin. Those with one or two children do still 
better. But the record for men with large families is in- 
credibly bad. I have not the remotest idea why this is. 

Men who have changed jobs several times do better than 
those who have not, but when the changes reach eight or 
ten there is a high probability of failure. Previous selling 
experience seems not to be important, judging from my 
statistics. There is a fairly general impression that men 
with independent incomes do not show the same energy as 
less favored men, but my statistics show a very high aver- 
age of success for men with such incomes. That is just 
about all I have been able to get out of the statistics. 

To resume my own story, I decided that I must sell my 
ability in a larger market. That meant to go to a city. 
Cincinnati was at that time a relatively larger city than it 
now is. I have forgotten its exact rank, but I mean to say 
that it was nearer first place then than now. It has not 
gone backward by any means, but other cities have plunged 
ahead sensationally. At the time I went to Cincinnati 
I felt just about as a young man does nowadays when he 
sets sail for New York or Chicago. I was going to a great 
metropolis with definite ambitions. 

Once having arrived, however, I again yielded to the ad- 
vice of impatience and took the very first thing that offered, 
instead of surveying the field slowly and carefully. Young 
men usually make that mistake. Also I have noticed that a 


She Wanted a Picture More Than 
Anyone I Had Met in a Month 
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great many salesmen seem to lack the con 
ities. I had gone to Cincinnati to look for soi 
large proportions and what I accepted was pii 
least promising or important work I had ever ei! 
I became acquainted, in the hotel lobby, wi 
man who was canvassing for a firm that mad 
largements in color of photographs. He saidh 
ing from $60 to $100 a week. I coulds it 
to the office with him. It sounded to me like) 
During the afternoon he introduced me to 
I became a canvasser at once. 


Canvassing for Chromos 


a 
fh art of photography, as you know, had 
rather rapidly within recent years; butattl! 
pictures in albums were, for the most p rt, goe 
Consequently there was a large and note tires 
demand for our wares. The artists employed | 
performed remarkable feats in making humali 
from those old pictures. I earned more than |\) 
from the start. 
The most unpleasant part of the task was?) 
the sticky sentimentality of the customers; ||" 
are, of course, symbols of sentiment. I must J 
one story about that experience and then proc.t 
narrative. I knocked, one afternoon, at thot 
pretty white cottage on the edge of a village hi 
mitted to the parlor by a tiny but beautiful 
a perfect baby stare and charming manners! 
a tear would come into her eyes from time ti 
while she was smiling cordially. She wild 
away. When I exhibited my samplessheca 
children; they were as pretty as I hav 
Mother and children sat down on the fl) 
and had a good time admiring the pictun™ 
cially the samples of frames. I judged! 
the children to be about three, four and/* 
were two girls and a boy. Finally we 
dotted line and the lady hesitated, thougl! 
a picture more than anyone I had met int 
While she was debating the matter 4/ 
bling at a tear, there was a knock at tls 
She opened the door and stepped out! : 
porch, talking there with a man for | 
minutes. It was evident the man proug! 
for on her return she signed at once for | 
one of her husband and another of hel 
husband. I learned later that the caller 
table old priest who had brought her By 
Her husband had deserted her and left the’ 
weeks before; the little family was very 
Without knowing it at the time, I carrie¢ 
half the poor woman’s money. Such is 
I discovered that this business was a 
neither top nor bottom. If I worked hard?! 
little more than $100 a week, but if I los 
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| Who can resist the colorful charm of this 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug? And how 
(delightfully it harmonizes with the quaint 
‘furnishings of this remodeled farm interior. 
i 


| Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs must be good. 
‘Otherwise they wouldn’t be the most popular 
‘floor-covering in America. And women cer- 
tainly like the patterns. They are so artistic, 
so attractive, so easily cleaned, too. Dirt and 
_spilled things cannot grind into their smooth, 
‘napless surface. Just a few easy strokes with 
a damp mop and your rugs. are clean and 


bright as when new. 


i . . . ° 
_ The wide variety of designs makes it easy 


‘to find an appropriate pattern and coloring 
for every room in the house. 


Bid Seal 


NGOLEUM 
Art-RUGS . 
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ly, but this Congoleum Rug dresses up the old floor” é 


You'll appreciate the ease with which they 
can be laid. They’ll hug the floor without any 
fastening—never kick up at the edges. 


Note These Very Low. Prices 


6 x9 ft. $9.00 Patterns No. 386 and LZ Xa8 waite p60) 


Tee 8) ft. 11.25 408, illustrated, are 3 ee ft. 1.40 


3 2G made in all sizes. The 
4 Ee Ne ie) other patterns are 3 x 4% ft. 1.95 


made in the five large 


9 x12 ft. 18.00 © sizes only. Sx 6 @ fe 250 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. The same dura- 


ble, easily-cleaned, guaranteed material, but made 

without borders for use over the entire floor. 
Two-yard width —85e per square yard 
Three-yard width—95e per square yard 


Owin§ to freight rates, all prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia NewYork Boston © Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Cleveland Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


“Things Every Woman Should 
Know About Congoleum Rugs,” 
an interesting new folder by 
Anne Lewis Pierce, shows all 
the patterns in their full colors. 
A free copy will gladly be sent 
you upon request. 


Above is shown 
Pattern No. 516 
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Pattern 
No. 408 


Pattern 
No. 538 


No, 386 
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ID you read 
about the 
eighty-two- 


year-old Grand 
Army veteran who 
ran away from home 
last summer and 
came to the Democratic Convention? Well, he was one 
of my runaways. 

Some people at that age start out because they are 
bewildered or in a reminiscent daze, but not he. Just as 
chipper as you please, and knowing exactly where he 
wanted to go, and why. He did lose things absent- 
mindedly—one day his cane, the next his eyeglasses, and 
finally himself—but you couldn’t lose him in a political 
discussion. You see, he had been born in New York, and 
served in a New York regiment during the war, but hadn’t 
lived in the city since the 1850’s. A Democrat all his life, 
and a worker in politics, he’dnever seen a big political 
convention. He wanted to see this one, and the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and hunt up people in New York he had known 
nearly seventy years ago. So he just ran away from his 
boarding house in a Middle-Western town where he lived 
on his pension, and took a train without saying anything 
to anybody, and landed here with a few dollars. 

His money was quickly spent. Then I found him, weary, 
broke, and lost in the city crowd. He was a little dis- 
appointed in me because I couldn’t remember people and 
places as they had been when he was a boy, nearly fifty 
years before I was born! But his story was published by 
the newspapers, and somebody got him a seat for a session 
of the convention, and somebody else took him across the 
Brooklyn Bridge in an automobile, and somebody else 
entertained him at a Broadway show. Then his relatives 
telegraphed money for his railroad fare and we put him 
on a train for home. He was a dear, and had a perfectly 
wonderful time. 

Oh, my, yes! Weare always on the lookout for the old 
runaways. They slip out the back gate as often as the boys 
and girls, and usually head for a big city, drawn by the 
glamour. Young people and old people run away for the 
same reasons. Living in a small town, life is dull, and they 
want to see some of the excitement that they read about 
in newspapers and magazines. Young people run away 
from home because they feel misunderstood, the grown 
folks do not seem to realize that they are becoming men 
and women, and continue treating them as children. Old 
folks are often treated as children, too, just because they 
are old. Relatives regard them as in their second child- 
hood, and interfere in their personal affairs in ways that 
reflect upon old folks’ judgment, and very often there is 
money or property to cause complications. They resent 
this, and in most cases you can’t blame them. Away they 
go, bound for independence and adventure, sneaking off 
on a train with the craft of Indians, and turning up here 
in one of the New York railroad terminals, to be found, 
taken care of, and sent back home. 


Harum:-Scarum Girls of Eighty 


HE old girl of eighty can be just as harum-scarum as 

the young girl of fourteen bound for Hollywood and the 
movies. There was Grandma Smith, who slipped into one 
of the big railroad terminals on an inbound train, and 
nearly slipped out on another in her confusion before the 
railroad police found her. Grandma Smith was over eighty, 
and had never been anywhere in her life except a New 
England hill township. All her children and grandchildren 
had moved away, except her youngest boy Joel. He wanted 
to sell the old farm and go, too, and she resented that. A 
very tired and bewildered old lady when we took her in 
hand, but she would flash up in a second when she thought 
of Joel, her youngest, getting out of hand. Joel was only 
fifty-eight years old! 

If your job, like mine, was meeting travelers at the gates 
of New York City, it would get you out of bed before 
breakfast, and you might not see the same bed again until 
sixteen hours later. Because you would find travelers in 
every imaginable kind of predicament, and some you 
could never imagine, and must stay with each case until 
it is completely disposed of. 

There are more than fifty of us, and besides at the two 
great terminals, Grand Central and Pennsylvania, we are 
stationed at the railroad ferries downtown, and meet in- 
coming immigrants at Ellis Island, as well as all the ocean 
and coastwise steamers. Most of us are women, but several 
men, speaking more than twenty languages between them, 
deal with immigrants at the barge office, and a colored 
woman attends to the trainloads arriving from the South. 
Last year we assisted 110,000 travelers, of fifty-five na- 
tionalities, of whom 45,000 were helped at the railroad 
terminals and nearly 40,000 at steamship piers. 
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Meeting the Traveler at the City’s Gates 
Jls Told by Herself to John Mappelbeck 


In summer my day begins at 7:30 daylight-saving time, 
which corresponds to 6:30 railroad time in winter. Open- 
ing my desk in one corner of the big concourse, I am ready 
for whatever may be thrown up, stranded by the great 
ebb-and-flow tides of the city. Last year more than 325,- 
000,000 railroad passengers came in or went out of New 
York, but about two-thirds of these were commuters, 
leaving some 115,000,000 long-distance travelers who may 
be counted as strangers. So we deal with about one person 
in every 2300, while the rest pass on their way normally. 
They know where they want to go, have their tickets, 
aren’t penniless or in trouble. We see little of them and 
they see nothing of us. But that one bewildered, hurt, lost, 
penniless or erring individual who drops out of the passing 
throng justifies, when you learn his or her predicament, the 
work done by the travelers’ aid societies that find and help 
him all over the United States. 

How do we do it? Well, in the first place our New York 
society is in touch with similar societies all over the coun- 
try, and with other organizations like the Red Cross. 
When I open my desk in the morning’ there are nearly al- 
ways telegrams or letters from other organizations asking 
us to meet such-and-such travelers, giving descriptions 
and trains. They are women traveling with children, peo- 
ple too old to look after themselves, children under ten 
years traveling alone, people who speak no English, or who 
are cripples, invalids or weak mentally. The ones we ex- 
pect are of many kinds, and must not be missed, because 
failure to meet them usually means tragedy. 


How Moses Found Sydney 


HEN there are the ones we don’t expect, ranging al] the 

way from travelers who have lost the addresses of rela- 
tives or friends they have come to find, down to runaways, 
and even criminals. The latter are taken in hand by the ter- 
minal police, an excellent force maintained by the railroad 
company, and the officers often bring us people in trouble. 
Again, people in difficulty seek us out, knowing that as- 
sistance is available. Finally, we watch the throng coming 
off or going to the train, and keep an eye on the waiting 
room, and when necessary approach and talk with people 
who seem to need help. 

Somewhere I once read a story about a Hoosier who 
lived in George Ade’s Indiana country town, and went to 
Chicago, where Mr. Ade was the only person he knew. It 
never occurred to him to get Ade’s address before leaving 
home; it seldom does to such folks. So he walked around 
the streets, expecting to run across him, just as he would at 
home. After a couple of hours, not finding Ade, but seeing 
the fire engines dash by, he ran after them, feeling sure 
that George would be at the fire. 

We have just hundreds and hundreds of folks like that. 
Boarding a train in some little place where everybody 
knows everybody else, they come confidently to New York 
in search of relatives and friends, not knowing where they 
live, expecting to step off the train and meet them in the 
crowd that has come down to see the train come in. My 
little old Grand Army veteran expected to see a friend who 
lived in a certain Brooklyn street seventy years ago, and 
was quite disappointed when we were unable to find any 
trace of his family. 

We had a comical case some months ago in a twelve- 
year-old colored boy, Mose Washington, who got off the 
train looking for his brother Sydney. He knew that his 
brother had come to New York, but hadn’t the slightest 
clew to an address. Many of the negroes now coming from 
the South have this small-town idea, just getting off the 
train and asking for their relatives or friends, and thinking 
they’ll find them at once, because they have lived in little 
towns or in the country all their lives and have never tray- 
eled before. Moses was taken in hand by the society, and 
we spent several days trying to find his relatives, unsuc- 
cessfully. 

One morning he walked out into the street, and meeting 
a colored man, asked, with small-town innocence, ‘Do 
you know where Sydney Washington lives?”’ 

“Yo’ don’t mean Sydney Washington that works in the 
Liberty Building?” answered the stranger, and after some 
comparisons of height, weight, complexion, and so on, he 
gave Mose an address that led him to his brother. 

The wonders of New York! But that doesn’t happen 
very often. 

A middle-aged woman asked us to help find her daugh- 
ter. She had the daughter’s name, and knew that she 


urbs. We set out to investigate Number 
street, and finally, after four days of teleph 
quiry, found the old lady’s daughter at 1212 
in the Bronx. ; 
An elderly man turned up looking for a b 
not seen or heard from in thirty-three years, \ 
lived in Brooklyn. We consulted the old ei 
beginning with 1891, found that the broth 
lived at the address given in that year, 
through the directories whenever he mow 
tually located him. There was a great reuni 
But people of this kind are not really in 
lost, and sometimes broke, but usually cheerf 
quite exhilarated by the attention they are r 
first time in their lives that they have been in 
Real trouble is very different, and you m 
watch for it. It can be detected by sight if 
experience, because people in suffering, fe 
remorse are in a peculiar state of mind. 
If you were not in France yourself, surely} 
the newspaper accounts of the refugees whi 
out of their homes by the advancing armi 
saved a pitiful handful of possessions, often 
likely things, and wandered dully along tl 
people under the influence of a narcotic. |] 
trouble are under the same influence. Some } 
deadens their feelings, dulls their minds and 
into a daze. They are absolutely incapable o} 
themselves, and often can’t do anything toh 
are trying to help them. It is a state of mi) 
stood by the passing city crowd, busy with i) 
Again and again we find cases where pers¢ 
have wandered for hours through the city s 
one has noticed them, or they have been take! 
foreigners or half-wits. But it is our busine 
them, and by the trained eye of the social wi 
as easily singled out as by the psychologist 0 
You must be alert, for behind the casual 
lurk an impending tragedy. ‘“‘How can I g| 
River boat?” a young woman asked one 0) 
in the Grand Central terminal. Nothing un 
telling her what Subway and street car tot 
an easy matter. We have no authority t 
people’s affairs, and want none. But there y 
in this woman that made our worker think 
her to sit down and make a few inquiries. || 
her story. | 


Unusual Cases 


Sie was a young married woman who ha 
city by boat that morning with her husban' 
they were going to another city by railroad} 
in the waiting room while he went to get thi 
disappeared. It was a case of desertion, a 
wife realized it after waiting all day. Had 

on the boat in her despondency, there is eve!) 
that she would have made away with hers« 
hand by a sympathetie worker, who comm! 
her relatives, she was sent home safely. 

You must have read of a very sad case th) 
couple of years ago. It was reported in news}! 
the country. An old couple, a Western fe 
wife, arrived in New York to take the stear 
to their native land. Coming to the United) 
years ago, they had gone straight West, ant 
in the same little farming community. Thé 
them before they got out of the terminal. 0) 
road police noticed the odd bewildered coup! 
them to the station master, who foun oul 
wanted to go, one of the North River pier 
them to sit down for a few minutes, he we!) 
guide who could take them in charge unt | th) 
aboard their ship. ° Mi 

When the station master came back the 
peared. There isa Subway entrance leading } 
course. They wandered into that, tryinf 
steamer themselves, and reached the train 
old lady stepped into a car. Before oy 
follow the door slammed shut in his face. N} 
knew what to do. Neither knew enoug? | 
understood. The old man wandered out in 
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EGGS was a boy, doggedly acquiring his three 
..e backwoods school of The Traps, when Trix 
siditinarted him. Tobias Boggs was a man 
dnarried, when Christopher Hovey tried it 


‘eak noon in gray November when Tobe first 
| tricked. His battered dinner pail that day 
the usual frugal lunch, a ripe red apple, so 
lscious that the mere sight of it provoked 
tings in the mouths of all his mates. Trix 
p ticular swallowed with covetous craving as 
Wosy fruit; for, in addition to the normal vorac- 
| and not overfed youngster, he possessed an 
fidness for those round pomes. Moreover, it 
yir for the gnarled trees which bore them, and 
Vre scarce. Trix felt that he must have that 
rst any price. 
nN; quite so lustful, however, as to attempt to 
a xe. Although half a head taller than Tobe, he 
€.ble respect for the younger lad’s fists, which 
120 possess the knack of hitting where they 
t, Besides, he was quite aware that aggression 
lin prompt discipline by the wiry old school- 
1/e well-worn harness strap was ever ready— 
g—for duty. Last but not least, he would 
I,lose the apple. Wherefore he adopted the 
of wheedling, promising, bargaining. 
"id vague pledges, however, got him nowhere. 
ys were just as glib at coaxing as he; and 
hi very intention of eating the juicy dessert 
a obdurate to all. 
i{vuten the barril my own self, an’ I brung it 
, 1 T’ll eat it,” he decreed, between mouthfuls 
ricake. “Tf ’twas yourn, ye wouldn’t gimme 


Slobie, I would; ye know I would ——” began 
. 
d_any o’ ye gimme anything?” demanded the 
Oner. At that, glum silence descended. Not 
an any generosity on his own part. So Tobe, 
) ul “Umph,” resumed bolting his dry prov- 
avhile holding a tight grip on the toothsome 


t the black eyes of Trix Hovey—eyes set a 
“/€ together—stole a cunning gleam. He dug 
U pocket. 

"|, Tobie, I jest gotta have that apple!” he 
okit, I’ll—I’ll swap ye knives. Gimme yer 
che apple to boot. ’Tain’t fair, but I’ll do it 
'. Here ye go!” 


de 
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Finally, After a Covert Watch of 
the Boggs Place, He Managed a 
Farewell Call When Tobe Was 
Away. “Oh, Tobe 
Ain't Here?’’ He 
Asked in Apparent 
Surprise. ‘‘Wal, I 
Won't Stop, Then”’ 


He extended a closed 
hand, from which peeped 
the butt of a jackknife. 
Tobe’s jaws halted in mo- 
mentary paralysis. Fora 

fortnight he had envied Trix that treasure—a cheap thing 
with only one blade, but new and shiny. His own knife 
was ancient and battered, with blade worn narrow and 
thin—a cast-off from hisfather. The offer seemed too good 
to be true. 

Suspiciously he stared at Trix, at the knife haft, at Trix 
again. There could be no question as to the reality of the 
knife; its yellow, varnished wood still shone with newness. 
But Trix was tricky; hence his nickname. Besides, his 
own mouth was all made up to enjoy that apple; and there 
were no more such apples at home. For a moment he 
wavered. Then, shutting his teeth hard against the re- 
proaches of his clamorous palate, he produced his own 
knife, put it into the fist clenching the fruit, and reached 
his empty palm for the price. 

Both Trix’s hands shot forward, one clutching, one re- 
leasing. Tobe retained his grasp on his own property until 
he felt the other’s drop into his fingers. Then he relaxed 
his hold. Instantly Trix leaped away in triumph. A huge 
bite—another. 

Then, cheeks bulging, he yelled mockingly: ‘‘ Yah-hah, 
Tobie! Tastes awful good, Tobie! Cut yer name onto the 
door rock, Tobie! It’s an awful good blade; it’ll cut rock 
jest as good as anything!”’ 

Tobe, swift to examine his new acquisition, had already 
discovered the sarcastic truth of this declaration. The tool 
would cut stone as well as anything, because it would cut 
nothing. The blade was gone; broken off bodily, leaving 
only a blunt, utterly useless heel. Now he remembered 
that Trix had not exhibited the thing for a day or so. And 
for this empty shell he, Tobe, had bartered a serviceable 
implement and that precious apple. 

A screech of laughter from the other boys jangled on his 
angry brain. Their sharp eyes had detected the hoax al- 
most as quickly as his own; and now with vengeful glee 
they jeered loud and long. Amid their yelping ridicule 
came a derisive doggerel chanted by Trix, whose tongue 
now was reveling in the succulence of the fruit: ‘Little 
Tobie Bawggs! Go home an’ milk the hawgs!”’ 

To which somebody with more originality added: “ Lit- 
tle Tobie Boggs took his knife an’ shaved the dogs!” 

And still another, in the same mocking chant, whooped 
advice to whittle down some logs. It was an old game, of 
course, this riming of names, and they had all the varia- 
tions at their tongues’ ends. So he was bidden do every- 
thing from stabbing frogs to skinning pollywogs with his 
pointless, edgeless weapon. 

For a few minutes he endured the chaffing manfully, 
albeit with eyes snapping. But when Trix, emboldened 
by his passive attitude, flung the limp core of the apple so 
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that it hit him in the face—that was too much. With a 
wrathful bellow that blew crumbs of unswallowed corn 
cake through his teeth, he charged like a lunging bullock. 

Boys sprang aside or dropped to the ground to evade 
him. Over one squirming body Tobe tripped, falling head- 
long into Trix. As he went down he struck with both 
fists; and both fists landed, with his whole weight behind 
them, on the stomach wherein now reposed the macerated 
fragments of the apple. From Trix broke a gasping snort. 
He folded up, toppled sidewise, and writhed jerkily, mean- 
while emitting uncouth noises. 

At this auspicious moment appeared Ol’ Scotty, the 
schoolmaster. His gray eyes glinted and his straggly 
whiskers bristled. He asked no ques- 
tions. The case was plain enough to 
his despotic mind. There was Trix, 
wheezing and gurgling from the effects 
of a knockdown by Tobe. There was 
Tobe, red with rage, but unmarked by 
any blow from Trix. Tobe, of course, 
was the aggressor. Wherefore the un- 
lucky lad found himself yanked up by 
the coat collar and propelled into the 
dingy box of a schoolhouse. 

“Ye young limb!’’ Whack! 
“Fightin’ ag’in, hey?”” Smack! “T’ll 
learn ye!” Whop! Whung! Spat! 

The strap welted the youngster’s 
body from ankles to neck. He voiced 
no sound. Gritting his teeth, cover- 
ing up as best he could, he took it 
with the stoicism of the hill-born. 
Then he stumbled to his seat and sat 
in pain throughout the afternoon. Trix, as the innocent 
victim of the Boggs brat’s savage temper, drew no castiga- 
tion whatever; and whenever Ol’ Scotty’s head was turned 
away he leered maliciously. For all that, hesquirmed about 
at times in a way which brought a thin smile to Tobe’s set 
lips. It was evident that the apple, or the stomach blows, 
or both, were creating in his interior those acute twinges 
which the plain-spoken mountaineers call bellyache. 

Thus ended the first chapter. With the easy forgetful- 
ness of boyhood, all but the two most concerned let the 
incident fade quickly from mind. Trix and Tobe retained 
it longer in memory, but left matters as they were; the 
former because he had no desire to be again torpedoed 
amidships, the latter because he was too proud to squawk. 
For a while a marked coolness existed between trickster 
and dupe, but this gradually subsided. By the time the 
school term ended both youngsters had tacitly buried the 
hatchet. And when, within a year, the Hovey family moved 
to another region and Trix vanished with them, Tobe mut- 
tered ‘Good riddance to bad rubbish” and relegated the 
whole affair to the realm of bygones. 

The years rolled away, bringing their changes. Tobe 
grew into young manhood, buried his father, cared for his 
mother, hoed his corn; laid down the hoe to go out with 
Uncle Sam’s volunteers and shoot Spaniards in Cuba; 
returned and resumed hoeing. At length he took unto him- 
self a wife: a fair-faced, demure girl named Mercy, whose 
gentle nature formed a fit complement to his own rugged- 
ness. 

She was a good manager, was Mercy. Capable house- 
keeper, excellent cook, expert needleworker, she managed 
her new home with quiet efficiency. Tactful and observant, 
she also managed her man and her somewhat crotchety 
mother-in-law with the same unobtrusive skill. For his 
part, Tobe was intensely fond of his bride and, in his un- 
demonstrative way, exceedingly good to her. So she was 
very happy; and, as sometimes happens, Mercy the wife 
grew even more attractive than she had been as Mercy the 
maid. Her girlish slimness gave way to the alluring 
curves of full womanhood. Her cheeks bloomed with 
richer color, her blue eyes-glowed with the joy of health 
and content. Her ready smile was warm and bright as 
spring sunshine. All in all, she was a vision to hold the 
gaze of men older and colder than her husband; and more 
than one such man, after calling at the Boggs place, sighed 
or swore hopelessly as he went home to his own faded or 
shrewish spouse. 

Tobe himself, though ungallant as all his hard-bitted 
breed, felt moved one day to tell her that she was pretty 
as apple blossoms—a feat in felicitation which surprised 
them both, and which earned him a delighted kiss. The 
simile really was rather apt, for she had a delicacy of 
coloring not unlike that of the blushing blooms of May- 
time. Thereafter he often called her Blossom. And Blos- 
som she was when Hovey reappeared. 
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He now was Chris, not Trix. With the passing of more 
than a decade he had outgrown the sobriquet of boyhood. 
Too, he was metamorphosed physically. The gawky, 
shambling youngster of other years, beak faced, sallow and 
frowzy haired, had vanished. The Chris of today was tall, 
lithe, full featured, ruddy, sleek crowned. His step was 
an easy glide, almost pantherish. His black-orbed gaze 
was bold, sometimes ardent. His erstwhile unruly locks, 
black as a crow’s wing, now lay slick and shining under 
bear’s-grease pomatum. His dress, judged by hill stand- 
ards, was that of a dandy. A rather handsome dog was the 
new Chris, and not at all ignorant of the fact. The only 
noticeable defect was the unchangeable set of his eyes—too 
close together. 

The Boggs household was at supper when, with a per- 
functory knock, the newcomer walked in, unbidden. For 
a minute he stood still, grinning into their astonished 
faces. 

Then he drawled, ‘‘’Lo, Tobe. How’s things?” 

Tobe stared a few seconds longer, swallowed a half- 
chewed mouthful of pork and ’taters, and arose. 

“Wal, by mighty, if ’tain’t Trix Hovey! How come 


” 


ye 

“Chris Hovey, not Trix,’”’ corrected the intruder. “Trix, 
he kind o’ died ’fore I growed up, Tobe—same’s the little 
Tobie Bawggs I knowed. This here Tobe that I’m a-lookin’ 
at now, he’d make ’bout three—mebbe four—o’ them 
Tobies that used to was. Howdy, Mis’ Bawggs. Ye don’t 
look a day older’n when I see ye last.’”? At which broad 
flattery Tobe’s mother simpered. The black eyes then 
rested on Mercy, as if observing her for the first time. Asa 
matter of fact, they had spied her instantly on his en- 
trance. Very quick to see women were those narrow eyes. 

““M’ wife,”’ nodded Tobe. ‘Set up an’ jine us.” 

The invitation was inev- 
itable in the hills, and Chris 
accepted it as a matter of 
course. In fact, his arrival 
had been timed with that 
intention. Now he ate 
hugely, and did not fail to 
exclaim over the excellence 
of the cooking; a tribute 
which, of course, could not 
fail to warm the heart of the 
cook. 

“By gorry, Tobe, ye’re a 
lucky feller,’ he proclaimed 
as he sat back at last. 
“‘Prosp’rous-lookin’ place, 
good crops, house neat as 
a pin, an’ the best cook I 
ever did see. Any more gals 
like her round here? If 
there is I might settle 
down.” 

He smiled directly at 
Mercy, who laughed, but 
blushed a little too. Tobe 
chuckled pridefully. 

“Nope; or nowheres else 
either. They don’t make 
*em like her but oncet a 
hundred years. But where 
ye been all the time?” 

“Oh, up an’ down an’ 
round an’ round. Lum- 
berin’ over Big Injun way, 
an’ trappin’ some into the 
north kentry, an’ bargin’ 
onto the Hudson, an’—kind 
o’ driftin’, like. Jest took 
the notion to tramp it back 
through here an’ see the ol’ 
Traps ag’in. So here I be.”’ 

“Uh-huh.” Tobe filled 
a pipe, and they talked on. 
Mercy cleared the table. 
Old Mrs. Boggs sat and 
listened, both ears wide. 
When the dishes were done 
Mercy also sat down, knit- 
ting a sock. On her the 
visitor’s gaze rested often. 

As was natural, the con- 
versation dealt mainly with 
the events of recent years. 
School days were too dim 
in memory to call for rem- 
iniscence, and if either of 
them remembered the ap- 
ple fight neither mentioned 
it. Chris told a few tales 
of things seen and done in 
his wanderings, and Tobe 
reciprocated with an inci- 
dent or two from his army 
experience. 


“Did ye kill any Dagoes yerself?”’ the visitor quizzed. 

“Wal,” the veteran grudgingly conceded, “I guess 
mebbe I hit one or two. They was so thick sometimes I 
couldn’t miss ’em all.”’ 

At that his mother cut in with some asperity. 

“He kilt thutteen Spanishers that he knows about, an’ 
wounded more’n that!” 

Chris looked startled, Tobe sheepish. 

“Wal, ye see, they made a kind of a sharpshooter outen 
me,”’ he diffidently explained. “I kind o’ bushwhacked 
’em like. ’Twas all into the day’s work, as the feller says. 
Uh—aw, the war’s over. Le’s forgit it. Stoppin’ round 
here long?” 

Chris did not answer at once. He still stared at the 
slayer of thirteen men. Then, recalling himself, he said, 
“T dunno. I jest come in today an’ made a little camp 
down by the erick. I’ll kind o’ look round, mebbe, an’ see 
if I find somethin’ I want to do.” 

“Need work?” 

““Aw, no. Got money enough to keep me awhile. Wal, 
it’s gittin’ late, an’ I guess I’ll travel over to my blankets. 
See ye later, folks. G’night.”’ 

SaeN en ta 

With catlike tread and swift side glance at Mercy, the 
caller passed out. Mercy’s eyes followed him with frank 
interest, as did those of her husband and mother-in-law. 

“Wal!’’ ejaculated the old woman, when he was gone. 
“Did ye ever see sech a change into a human critter! He 
used to be the awk’ardest, homeliest brat ye ever see, 
without no manners at all. An’ now! Han’some as a 
picter, an’ what a nice way with him!” 

“Mighty good-lookin’,”’ agreed Tobe. ‘‘An’ a good gift 
0’ gab.” 

“T don’t jest like his eyes,”’ quietly said Mercy. 


His Thin Lips Writhed Back From His Scattered Teeth in a Fang Grin of Sated Vengeance 
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“Eyes! Ain’t nothin’ the matter with his eye 
the older woman. “Kind o’ squinty, mebbe, 
help that.’ 

“All right, mother,’’ smiled the girl. “‘Le’s 

Down in his little wikiup beside the creek ¢ 
those narrow eyes lay for a long time sleep 
drawn to slits. From time to time he swall 
more he was apple hungry, and once more th 
held by Tobe Boggs. Tobe was sort of sloy 
going, and a clever feller like Chris could outs 
he played his game right. But when Tobe didg 

Amid the shadows hovering about his ¢a; 
figures took shape—thirteen Spaniards, ne 
through head or breast. In hissing, gurgling 
those of the flowing water they sardonically j 
yes, sefior, snatch the apple, by all means. Th 
join our merry company.” 

Whereat Chris twitched his shoulders as if ¢¢, 
his eyes tight. After a time he fell asleep. 

In the next few days he made several prot; 
on the Boggses. He had the grace not to arriy 
mealtime, and the sagacity not to manifest q 
interest in Mercy. His réle was that of an ol) 
ance, dropping in casually to pass an idle ho 
carried it off well. Bantering old Mis’ Boggs, 
Tobe, subtly complimenting Mercy, he made} 
his acquired gift o’ gab to establish himself o 
footing. And all the time he was unobtrusively 
his good looks, his well-fitting clothes and his br 
for the benefit of the unsophisticated little lac 
become the apple of his eye. 

He made progress. Tobe found him very er 
the older woman was frankly captivated by hii 
younger one, though demure and ever busy at 
glanced often at 
he talked. Alltl 
came to look for 
visit as a welcon 
in the regularroi 
It did not occu 
however, to in, 
stay in their ho 
of at his rough 
was no kin of 
the Boggs hou 
comfortable, wa 

“Found anyt! 
like doin’ for w« 
asked one eveni 

“Nope,” adm 
“T ain’t a-lookit 
I been thinkin’, 
might try a littl 
I stay round lo 
Signs look likea 
this year. Any 
here now?” — 

“Ought to | 
Fellers ain’t beer 
much 0’ late yea 
Hopper Jack, — 
Peters Kill. Yi 
course.” 

“That ol’ Inj 
still a-livin’?” 

“Yup. he 
never die, seems 
a-trappin’ ‘long 
makin’ a good t 
it. Ye want to 
his grounds if yé 
line.” 

“Why? ’Tain 
is it? He ney 
nothin’.” 

“‘No-o-o,” dra 
“But he’s got 
right, ye might! 
he’s been doin’ 
An’ he’d git p’is! 
ye crowded hin 
shoot, the ol’ | 
None o’ the be 
him.” 

“Huh! Youfe 
ol’ skeezicks like 
offen that erick? 
see him try it on 

‘ec Wa-al, ‘tain’ 
Chris. Peters Ki 
his grounds, ye! 
like I told ye. + 
pore ol’ feller thé 
no stiddy work 
money he mal 
skins is about 4 
by. Gorry, I 4 
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§ hick woods of chestnut and oak 
jot of Slanting Pasture, wood 
rose-breasted grosbeaks and 


) p BD \ swiftly with powerful beats of his pinions, 
lerlo ert Ravem aSS vanished behind a dense white cloud drifting 


down the long valley from the upper peaks. 


yireos were singing, each heed- ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL Some two weeks later, an hour after sun- 


he rest. Abruptly their music 

wv humming sound, which seemed to come from 
sat once, filled the air. Low as the sound was, 
beak and vireo fell silent. A sudden stillness 
he high upland pasture, sparkling with dew 
¢ with innumerable daisies—a hush heavy with 
¢ laden with peril. 
some finer sense than that of hearing had warned 
) birds along the forest’s edge. Not until the 
had lulled did the bearded, blue-shirted moun- 
ilen in a coppice of alder near the middle of the 
‘ect that vibrant hum. At the same moment a 
venty sheep grazing fifty yards to the right of 
( caught the sound and huddled. One of 

»r left the flock, ran forward a few paces, 

ni, staring stupidly. 

ief interval which had elapsed the hum- 
‘ had sharpened to a hiss. A great dark 
s‘alling from the sky like a huge arrow- 

» brown bird, its wings half closed, its 

: pointing downward, its feathered legs, 

. long hooked talons, thrust straight 

t The hiss became aloud rustling noise like 
1of wind; and in another half second the 

e, suddenly checking her descent in a 
4 buffeting wings, struck her grappling 


yshirted mountaineer in the alder coppice 
‘nently as he jumped to his feet. Of the 
r lambs in Slanting Pasture, the eagle had 
one farthest from the hunter’s ambush 
¢aveniently placed for his present purpose, 
a briefly stated, to kill the daring free- 
chad been raiding his flock. For an hour 
€1. awaiting his chance, and now that it 
} was not so sure a thing as he had hoped 
ye raider had selected a victim behind the 
et and not in front of it, and was thus 
0. him at the moment most favorable fora 
tok the man only a fraction of a minute to 
1 the edge of the thicket; yet by that time 
tae by a movement of the alders, had 
iin forty feet above the ground. 
ve Slanting Pasture, a black speck moved 
ale-blue face of the sky. For ten minutes 
kiad been swinging there, describing wide 
i long ellipses; and for seven minutes of 
had looked down 
ter bird of the same 
ing and circling at 
nitude. Then, of a 
2 lower bird had 
‘hing down through 
Jair straight for the 
{36 of Slanting Pas- 
2, aS usual, a flock 
eep were grazing. 
«2 eagle knew that 
.d spotted her vic- 
titly he half closed 
idslid swiftly down 
cline, descending 
Udred feet before he 
t fall with a sudden 
-f widely extended 
Vith fierce, eager 
4tched the familiar 
lrama which these 
s of the air had re- 
in and again in this 
« during the past 
‘ks. Even at that 
iit his eyes could 
every detail of the 
ibeneathhim. Be- 
te fell upon it, he 
‘bat which she was 
knew that its fate 


‘his gaze shifted to 
cket near the mid- 
asture. A man had 
m this thicket and 
arounditsrim. The 
le’s muscles tight- 
ead swung lower as 
es, fiercer than ever 
ured the distance ee 
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rise, a bald eagle passed over a saddle of the 
between his mate, just rising from the ground, and the highest ridge of the Smokies, traveling eastward. Though 
unlooked-for intruder who had burst from his ambush in _ of full size, he was evidently a young bird, for he wore the 
the alders. uniform dark-gray livery characteristic of the bald eagle in 

The big bird knew what was coming, knew the menace its second year, before the head and tail have acquired the 
of the rifle which the man had whipped to his shoulder, white plumage which denotes maturity. A squirrel hunter, 
knew that another moment would decide the outcome. He __ resting for afew minutes on a flat sunny rock near the sum- 
saw the flash of the rifle, saw his mate collapse in the air mit of the ridge, saw the big bird pass over well beyond rifle 
and pitch heavily downward. For ten minutes after the range and shook his fist at it. In the dark plumage of 
man had carried her body away toward his cabin below the youth the bald eagle is virtually indistinguishable from the 
pasture the male eagle continued to sail round and round golden eagle at a little distance. The squirrel hunter took 
in great circles. Then he turned his bill northward toward this bird to be one of the pair of golden eagles which for 
the high summits of the Smokies, and, driving forward many years had nested somewhere amid the high peaks of 
the Smokies and had levied 
tribute not only upon the wild 
creatures of the upland forests 
but also upon the little flocks 
and herds of the mountain 
farms. 

Keener eyes than those of 
the squirrel hunter were de- 
ceived. A male golden eagle, 
sunning himself on a narrow 
ledge of a southward-facing 
precipice, suddenly dropped 
off into the abyss. For twenty 
feet or so he dropped, his wings 
half open. Then, spreading his 
pinions to the utmost, he 
planed outward from the face 
of the cliff, shot upward with 
the impetus thus gained, and 
swinging around a half circle, 
set a straight and slightly as- 
cending course to the eastward. 
A mile or more away, and 
perhaps a hundred yards 
higher, the bald eagle which 
had just passed over the ridge 
between the peaks pursued his 
journey, his long, wide wings 
steadily and strongly smiting 
the air. On that dark form, 
‘cleaving the thin atmosphere 
high above the wooded ridges 
and valleysslanting down from 
the upper Smokies, the deep- 
set eyes of the golden eagle 
were fixed with an eagerness 
almost terrible in its intensity. 

If the bald eagle was aware 
from the outset of the grim 
pursuer speeding in his wake, 
he gave no sign of apprehen- 
sion or even of interest. He, 
too, was a king in his own 
right; and young though he 
was, he knew his own powers 
and acknowledged no overlord 
among all the tribes of the air. 
With the other eagles of his 
own kind he had lived in peace. 
The big, booted, ring-tailed 
eagles of the mountain country 
he had never happened to 
meet. 


Then Somehow They - F 
Brenied tT hareolaes, Late that spring, seized by 


Bit toh Bill aad the wanderlust which some- 

Claw to Claw, Came times attacks young bald 

Down Rather Slowly, eagles that have not yet chosen 

Lunging and Parrys mates, he had left the barrier 

ing, Turning Round islands of the Low Country 

and Round, Their Pins coast, the ancient home and 

fone Chnrntng 256-2 (e hunting ground of his race, and 

had traveled far inland, cross- 

ing the middle country and 

the hill country and even passing beyond 

the highest ranges of the Blue Ridge. There, 

for a while, he had maintained a difficult 

existence in a region of high forested moun- 

tains and green cultivated valleys—a region 

of strange and unfamiliar aspect, ill suited 

to his needs. Now, his wanderlust gone, he 

was on his way back to the Low Country 

ee cc which was his proper home, a country 

—— where swamps, marshes and barrier islands 

abounded with game, and where sounds, 
creeks and rivers teemed with fish. 
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With that shining 
goal before him, the 
bald eagle was travel- 
ing not at the highest 
speed of which he was 
capable, but at a 
steady gait which he 
could maintain with- 
out fatigue for hours 
atatime. Thegolden 
eagle, on the other 
hand, having no long 
journey in view and 
intent only upon ov- 
ertaking the big bird 
ahead of him, was ex- 
erting his powers to 
the utmost. In less 
than half an hour he 
had drawn up to 
within a hundred 
yards of the other and 
at the same time had 
mounted to approxi- 
mately the same 
level. Not until then 
did the bald eagle 
betray knowledge of 
his pursuer’s ap- 
proach; possibly not 
until then was he 
aware that he was 
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being pursued. Sud- 
denly he swerved 
from his straight 
course, swinging to the right in a wide circle and spiraling 
upward, at the same moment uttering a fierce, eackling 
scream. 

For several seconds the golden eagle held his onward 
way. Then he, too, swung to the right and circled upward. 
But he did not answer the other’s challenge, and he did 
not, as a human onlooker might have expected, hurl him- 
self at once upon the stalwart stranger whose piercing 
eyes, no less arrogant than his own, denoted a spirit by no 
means averse to a battle in the air. For a few minutes the 
two regal birds, equals in size and martial bearing, circled 
and sailed in close proximity, each watching the other nar- 
rowly and each evidently prepared for any hostile move 
that the other might make. Then the bald eagle swung 
sharply to the left and, passing within ten feet of the 
golden eagle, resumed his journey. 

Yet as though not quite sure that he would not have to 
enforce his right of passage through the territory ruled by 
this tawny-headed monarch of the peaks, the wide-winged 
traveler kept a watchful eye on the air road behind him; 
and presently he saw that the tawny-headed one had ceased 
soaring and circling and was trailing him again at a dis- 
tance of four or five hundred yards. He saw also, however, 
that his pursuer was no longer rushing forward at full speed 
as though bent upon attacking him. The golden eagle’s 
wings fanned the air no more rapidly than those of the bald 
eagle, and the distance between the two birds was not 
diminishing. The bald eagle, watchful and unafraid, but 
too intent upon reaching his far-off home to pick a fight by 
the way, held his straight eastward course. 

Hour after hour the two great birds traveled thus in 
company, the bald eagle leading, the golden eagle following 
in the other’s wake. All that forenoon they sped on, high 
above gunshot range, mile after mile, league after league, 
until they no longer saw mountains or eyen hills beneath 
them, but a rolling, undulating country dotted with farms 
and with towns. Their course was now decidedly south of 
east, and gradually the land under them was growing 
flatter and the wooded areas more extensive. ; 

When, in late afternoon, the leader turned off at right 
angles from the winding sluggish river which for several 
hours he had been following as a guide, the cleared spaces 
had grown fewer and smaller, the farms were more widely 
scattered, and forest covered most of the face of the land. 
Down to this forest the bald eagle slanted toward dusk, 
coming to rest in the top of a tall cypress surrounded by 
other cypresses, black gums and magnolias; and after him 
the golden eagle swung down also to a perch in another 
great moss-bearded tree near by. 

In this way the golden eagle of the high Smokies came 
to the Low Country of the coastal plain after the death of 
his mate. Probably loneliness more than anything else was 
responsible for the whim which had caused him to follow 
for hundreds of miles the big dark-gray stranger whom he 
had at first mistaken for his lost consort. The eagle, when 
he chooses a mate, is wedded to her for life. For fifteen 
years these golden eagles of the Smokies had lived together, 
and when on that morning in Slanting Pasture their long 
comradeship came to an end, there had begun for the 
survivor a period of incessant restlessness and gnawing 
discontent. 

Somehow he knew what had happened, knew that his 
mate was lost to him. Yet incapable of comprehending the 


significance of death, day after day 
he had looked for her, ranging far 
and wide over the ridges and val- 
leys. In all the blue and purple 
wilderness of mountain and sky, he 
was alone. No other golden eagle 
lived within fifty miles of his aerie; 
for he and his consort had kept 
their kingdom against all comers, 
and year after year the two young 
eagles which they reared each 
spring were no sooner able to shift 
for themselves than their jealous 
sire gave them to understand that 
their presence was no 
longer desired. 

Hence when his mate 
was killed he had found 
no other of his own kind 
to keep him company. For two weeks he had patrolled 
his familiar hunting ground, winging restlessly from peak 
to peak, killing his prey where he found it, his eyes cease- 
lessly searching the mountain-rimmed horizons and the 
blue emptiness of the upper air. Then came the morning 
when, as he dozed at one of his favorite lookout stations 
near the summit of a towering peak, he roused suddenly 
to see a great royal bird, of somber plumage and as wide 
of wing as his mate, journeying eastward a mile or so away. 
For a brief interval he had believed that his long quest 
was over. 

The disillusionment which doubtless came to him long 
before he had overtaken the newcomer could not dispel 
altogether the impulse which had sent him instantly in 
swift and eager pursuit; and even after he had found the 
dark-gray stranger to be a male bird of another species 
bold enough to challenge him to battle, the loneliness 
which oppressed him caused him not only to ignore the 
challenge but even to follow where the other led. This was 
not the companionship which he desired without under- 
standing that he desired it. But it was companionship of 
a sort; and mile after mile slipped past beneath him, and 
before he realized it he had traveled beyond the frontiers 
of his own domain. 

Having journeyed so far, it was perhaps only natural 
that he should follow his new comrade throughout the rest 
of that day. Hence when dusk fell and the bald eagle, still 
some forty miles short of the barrier island which was his 
ultimate goal, sought a lodging for the night in a great 
swamp well within the bounds of the Low Country, the 
wanderer from the Smokies found himself, a few minutes 
later, at rest in a dense wood of tall straight-stemmed trees 
not utterly unlike the familiar balsams of his mountains. 

If the feathery-foliaged cypresses, in spite of their ghostly 
draperies of gray Spanish moss, faintly recalled the fir 
forests of his upland home, all else was new and strange. 
Darkness quickly shut the surrounding woods from his 
view; but these woods were full of night noises such as he 
had never heard before; noises which oppressed even his 
bold spirit with a sense of vague disquiet. The noises— 
sometimes low and guttural, sometimes hoarse and loud— 
came from tall trees fifty yards to his left, where the dry 
floor of the swamp sloped gently down to the edge of a 
small lagoon; and the eagle did not know that those trees 
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While the Light Was Yet Faint He Heard the Swish} 


Wings Above Him and Saw a Dim Shape Sail Overt 
the Gloom. Presently Came Another and Another) 
the Air Seemed Alive With the Sound of Win; 
>| | 
held the bulky nests of a company of great bhi 
which still used the spot as a roosting place, althy 
breeding season was long past. x 
The intermittent clamor of the herons wakeil 
frequent intervals during the night; and being tl 
ful, he heard other sounds also, only a ioe 
recognized. Some of these came from tree top 
hand; others floated up from the blackness dil! 
neath him—faint rustlings as of large animal 
through brush or reeds, occasionally a stamping a! 
on hard ground, onee a shrill scream followed b! 
scuffle amid leaves or rushes. 2 
Dawn found him alert and eager, his stron(!! 
rested, his appetite keen. Amid the distractions! 
surroundings he had forgotten his fellow voyage 
not occur to him to look for the bald eagle in the 
ing tree top, and he did not see the latter leave 
shortly after dawn and head away to the southwi| 
last lap of his journey. More interesting sights ev! 
attention of the mountain-bred golden eagle, lool! 
him for the first time in the big Low Country § 
While the light was yet faint he heard the swi! 
wings above him and saw a dim shape sail oyerh’ 
gloom. Presently came another and another, ut 
seemed alive with the sound of wings; for the! 
herons in the roost at the eagle’s left were early ‘ 
most of them were off for their fishing grounds?! 
marshes and the wet rice fields before day had fa 
A little later, a whitetail buck followed by two dc 
slowly along a winding trail through a bed of ret 
directly beneath the eagle’s perch, and he knev 
meaning of the faint rustling sounds wh 
in the night. A barred owl, returning fro 
winged silently past. Two wood ducks shot! 
heading for the lagoon beside the heron roost 
rels, some of which were much larger and ol 
than those of the mountain woods, moved 
trees on every side. These big iron-gray, 
squirrels he watched with especial interest. He 
seen their like before, but he knew that they ¥ 
meat, and his hunger was growing more and lt 
ent. Motionless on his perch near the top of # 
he awaited his chance. 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Close to the foot of a big black gum a 
long thick-bodied, black-and-red snake 
emerged from a hole under a root. One of 
the smaller gray squirrels saw it and ran 
chattering down the trunk of the gum, 
lying there head downward, scolding ex- 
citedly. Presently, as the snake glided 
slowly on, the squirrel leaped to the ground, 
to be joined there by three others which 
came running from as many directions. 
The eagle waited and watched. But the 
big white-nosed squirrels upon which he 
had set his heart kept to the trees; and the 
eagle, more adept at striking his prey on 
the ground, finally picked one of the smaller 
grays as his target and poised himself for 
the plunge. 

In the nick of time fate intervened to 
save the furry busybody. A twig cracked 
behind a tangle of grapevine and smilax 
and the squirrels scampered in all direc- 
tions, each making for the nearest tree. 
The eagle, his neck stretched downward, 
his wings half opened, saw a tall bronze 
bird step into view from behind the vine 
tangle and recognized it instantly—a wild 
turkey gobbler, taller and bigger than any 
that he had ever seen among his native 
mountains. 

Without a sound he dropped from his 
perch, fell like a plummet halfway to the 
ground, then, half opening his wings, slid 
swiftly down a steep incline, his body slant- 
ing sideways, his widespreading claws open 
beneath him. Next moment the wild gob- 
bler’s big wings were beating the grass in 
the death agony. 

The eagle, busily plucking the great 
bronze carcass, did not know that delicate 
pointed ears, alert to catch all woods 
sounds, had heard the convulsive threshing 
of those powerful wings. A hundred yards 
down the wind two gray foxes, hunting to- 
gether, halted abruptly at that strange, 
sudden commotion, listened eagerly and 
wonderingly, then trotted forward, sniffing 
the air. From behind a fringe of low canes 
they surveyed the situation. Then in some 
subtle, soundless way known only to foxes, 
they agreed upon the strategy which the 
problem demanded. 

The male trotted boldly forward, head- 
ing straight for the spot where the eagle 
stood upon the turkey’s body. The female 
circled to the left and approached the eagle 
from that side. Two minutes later the big 
bird, his hooked bill full of turkey feathers, 
saw two foxes—not rusty-red like those of 
the mountain, but gray with white and 
russet markings—leaping toward him 
with bared fangs. One fox he might have 
defied, but with one assailant in his front 
and another at his flank the odds were too 
heavy. With a scream of anger he rose 
and, circling upward, left his prey to the 
wily schemers of the swamp woods who 
had schemed their way to a feast. 

One taste of juicy flesh, torn from the 
breast of his victim just before the foxes 
had appeared, served only to sharpen his 
hunger. As he spiraled upward above the 
woods his eyes searched the tree tops and 
the sky and swept the distant level hori- 
zons. To the eagle of the Smokies, all that 
they saw was bewilderingly strange; for 
here was no tumbled terrain of ridge and 
valley, but a flat expanse clothed for the 
most part with pine forest. Athwart this 
pine forest lay the cypress and gum swamp 
where he had spent the night, a green belt 
four or five miles wide and many miles 
long; while scattered here and there were 
houses and cultivated clearings and larger 
areas, of vivid green bordered and blotched 
with olive, which he took to be pastures, 
but which were really wet prairies of tall 
rushes and abandoned rice fields. In a 
dozen places he saw the glint and glimmer 
of water; and far away to the southward a 
river wound like a gigantic glittering ser- 
pent through sunny verdant flats walled in 
by luxuriant woods of oak, hickory, mag- 
nolia and other broad-leaved trees. 

But the strangeness of the panorama, so 
utterly unlike his mountain home, engaged 
the eagle’s attention only momentarily, if 
indeed he was really conscious of it at all. 
He was hungry, and what chiefly interested 
him was the life which he saw around him 
in the air—life which would assuredly pro- 
vide him with provender. Whereas in his 
mountains the air was nearly always empty 
except perhaps for a solitary buzzard, hawk 
or raven, here in this new hunting ground 
the golden eagle saw big birds soaring on 
every side or flying at lower levels with 
measured, deliberate wing strokes. 

Some of these birds were turkey vultures 
precisely like those that he had always 
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known. Others, though he had never seen 
them before, he recognized as belonging to 
the vulture kind, and to these he paid little 
attention. But circling higher than any of 
the vultures were three long-necked, long- 
tailed birds which he watched with lively 
interest; while at frequent intervals other 
large wide-winged wayfarers, some of them 
snowy white, others gray-blue and white 
and reddish-purple, passed back and forth 
beneath him. 

Perhaps a little bewildered by so great an 
abundance of game, the eagle continued 
for nearly half an hour to sail idly in great 
circles. Then he seemed suddenly to reach 
a decision. The white egrets and Louisiana 
herons, moving about from one feeding 
ground to another in the rush-grown mead- 
ows and wet rice fields below him, were 
forgotten. His attention was focused now 
upon the three long-tailed, long-necked 
soarers swinging round and round in the 
upper air—snakebirds, or’ anhingas, fan- 
tastic denizens of the swamps and the 
cypress-fringed lagoons. Because when 
flying it bears some resemblance to the wild 
turkey, the anhinga is often called the 
water turkey by the Low Country woods- 
men; and it may have been this resem- 
blance to a luscious bird already known to 
him which caused the golden eagle to climb 
a thousand feet for his breakfast that morn- 
ing instead of dropping like a thunderbolt 
upon one of the herons or egrets passing 
and repassing below. 

The climb was nothing. In ten minutes 
he had mounted well above the anhingas, 
which seemed not to fear him at all. In 
another minute he had dropped upon one 
of them and crushed the life out of it with 
his great claws. His prey gripped beneath 
him, he planed down a long incline and flew 
southward for perhaps five miles, perplexed 
because he saw no crag or lofty pinnacle 
whence he could keep a sharp lookout while 
he breakfasted. At last he descended in 
an open grassy spot at the edge of a wilder- 
ness of rushes, feasted safely, then took to 
the air again. 

For no definite reason, he followed the 
course of the river, winding between wet 
rice fields overgrown with lotus, cat-tails 
and other water plants, and flanked with 
woods. In the rice fields scores of herons 
were feeding, while many gallinules floated 
on little ponds and creeks bordered with 
wampee and reeds. About midday he killed 
a wood duck; then, when he had eaten it, 
he rested for a while in a tall pine beside 
the river, and in mid-afternoon resumed 
his journey, still traveling southward. In 
that direction lay the salt marshes of the 
coast, the long wooded barrier islands, and 
beyond this chain of islands the sea. In 
sight of the ocean, he turned northeast- 
ward, flying up the coast high above the 
marshes; and he slept that night in a 
stunted live oak in a dense junglelike island 
forest, with the thunder of the Atlantic 
rollers booming in his ears. 


About five o’clock of a sultry August 
afternoon, Capt. Mat Norman, daydream- 
ing at the wheel of his little motor freighter, 
was roused suddenly by the swish of many 
wings. Kicking over the stool upon which 
he had been sitting just aft of the low cabin, 
he reared his stocky body to its full height, 
muttering an exclamation of surprise. At 
the same moment a red Irish terrier, which 
had been sleeping on top of the cabin, 
scrambled to his feet and began to bark. 
With a brief command Norman quieted 
the dog. 

Then he stooped and called through the 
open door of the cabin, ‘‘Look here, York, 
if you want to see something.” 

A tall negro in grease-stained blue over- 
alls emerged, glanced quickly around and 
ahead, then plunged into the cabin again. 
In a moment he reappeared, a rusty single 


barreled shotgun in his hand. Norman 
spoke sharply, peremptorily: 
“Nothing doing, York. In the first 


place, I don’t like it, and in the second 
place, it’s against the law. You can shoot 
plover and curlew now and then, but you 
can’t shoot those.” 

The negro grinned sheepishly, accepting 
the inevitable, and for a few moments the 
two men stood in silence, watching. 

What they saw was a sight familiar 
enough to both of them, yet in certain re- 
spects unusual. At a bend of the winding 
creek, brimful with the rising tide, a flock of 
more than a hundred wood ibises had risen 
from the marsh directly ahead of the boat 
and hardly more than fifty feet from her 
bow. The air ahead and above was full of 
great birds as big as geese, their wide white 
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black-edged wings laboring mightily, their 
long curved bills and slender necks out- 
stretched, their slim legs dangling gro- 
tesquely or trailing behind. Norman, a 
lover of birds, watched them eagerly. He 
knew the wood ibises well. From June to 
October they abounded on the salt marshes, 
and every summer he saw them almost 
daily as he plied the marsh creeks in his 
launch. But it was rare good luck to get 
so close to a flock, and this flock was larger 
than most. Norman tried to count the 
birds as they sailed and drifted about in 
the air, rising higher and higher, then float- 
ing lazily toward the woods on the barrier 
island a mile to the eastward. York Haw- 
ley, his newly hired deck hand, interrupted 
his calculations. 

“Look yonder, Cap’n,”’ said the negro, 
pointing to the west. ‘‘Dat eagle comin’ 
mighty fast.” 

Norman, looking where York pointed, 
watched the eagle come on, noting with a 
thrill of admiration the speed at which it 
was driving through the air. Yet for some 
moments he did not suspect the big bird’s 


design. The bald eagles of the coast lived - 


at peace with most of the feathered tribes. 
They killed a few ducks in winter, and in 
the fresh-water country of the mainland 
they often dined on coots; but on the salt 
marshes and about the barrier islands they 
subsisted mainly on fish. The birds of the 
marsh creeks and the island inlets—ibises, 
herons, egrets, terns, skimmers, curlews 
and pelicans—feared them not at all. Nor- 
man never guessed that this eagle—which 
he took to be a one year or two year old 
bird, since it lacked the white head and tail 
of the fully adult bald eagle—was about to 
show him something that he had never 
seen before. 

Most of the wood ibises were flying in 
loose array toward the barrier-island 
woods. Three of them, however, had left 
the main flock and were sailing in circles 
about three hundred feet above the marsh. 
The eagle, perhaps a hundred feet higher 
in the air, was heading toward these three; 
and suddenly, when he was almost but not 
directly over the highest of them, he half 
closed his wings and plunged, his body 
tilting forward, his tail spread like a fan, 
his hooked bill and widespread talons 
thrust downward. Mat Norman, wide- 
eyed and breathless, saw him strike the 
ibis with terrific foree on the back where 
neck and body joined, grapple with his 
prey for a brief instant, then release it. The 
ibis dropped like a stone. The eagle swung 
down in a wide spiral to the spot where his 
victim had fallen into the tall marsh grass. 

Mat Norman, a thoughtful man like 
many of his kind, brooded long over what 
he had seen. He had witnessed what to 
him was almost a miracle. He had seen a 
law of the wild reversed, a rule of Nature 
broken, All his life he had known the 
eagles of the coast and never had he seen 
one of them do what this eagle had done. 
For two hours, as he steered his launch 
along the sinuous placid marsh creeks, he 
turned the problem over in his mind, and 
gradually a suspicion which had dawned 
in him took more and more tangible form 
as affording the only possible solution. 

He determined to keep an especially 
sharp lookout for a big dark eagle which at 
a distance appeared to be a bald eagle in 
the somber plumage of youth, but which, 
upon closer examination, might prove to be 
something else—something so rare on the 
Low Country coast as to be practically un- 
known there. And although he was not in 
the habit of killing eagles, he decided to 
conduct this search with a gun. 

A month passed before he had an oppor- 
tunity to test his theory. Meanwhile tales 
came to him which strengthened his belief 
in his own reasoning. On two mainland 
plantations lambs disappeared mayste- 
riously, and the ground showed no tracks of 
either man or wildcat, while the best hounds 
could strike no trail. Of greater concern to 
Norman was the fact that on the marshes 
wood ibises seemed to be growing shyer and 
rarer. One morning he saw a flock scatter 
and break with every evidence of panic asa 
big, dark, wide-winged bird sailed into view; 
and some days afterward a negro fisherman 
told him that. he had seen an ibis killed in 
mid-air. Then another lamb was taken, 
and this time the owner saw the slayer— 
an eagle. The word went forth; and Nor- 


man knew that the bald eagles, which he 


admired for their strength and kingly bear- 
ing, must now expect sterner persecution at 
the hands of man. His resentment grew. 
On his trips along the marsh creeks he 
watched the sky with increased vigilance, 


’ over the marsh, the trunk 
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and whenever he visited the y 
rier islands his double-barrele 
with him. 

Mat Norman made his livi 
freight in his launch through th 
tidal waterways threading the wi 


land and the chain of islands 
of the sea. Sometimes when by; 
slack he landed on one of these 
fish in the breakers or to search 
eggs in the sands; and when, 
September morning, York H 
colored marshman who was se) 
temporarily as deck hand, sugg; 
the big channel bass were probab] 
in the surf, he merely expressed | 
which was already in Norman’s 
half hour later the launch lay at 
a deep narrow inlet separating t 
of the chain; and Norman, biddi 
his Irish terrier, make himself ¢ 
in the cabin, went ashore, with) 


ried a cast net slung over his 
Norman, in accordance with his 
the past few weeks, had brough: 
gun, and also, as an afterthough’ 
glasses which he kept on the laun 
ing briskly along the inlet shore t{ 
back beach of the island 
creek abounding in mullet s 
the marshes, Norman was 
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binoculars hanging from hi 
a leather thong and looked 
object around the curve of the b 

“York,” he said, when his 
had come up, “‘the bass can wa 
I think that’s our friend the a 
there.”’ And he pointed to a big 
perched in a lone dead oak perh: 
of a mile away. 

The tree stood on the marshy | 
close to the edge of the island » 
required less than twenty mir 
back amid the sand dunes a 


junglelike woods to a point 
range of the dead oak. Lj 
myrtle bush on a low dune, 
trained his glasses on the big t 
tree. 4 
Almost at once he gave a 
faction. His theory was proved 
no bald eagle in the dark unifor) 
of immaturity but a splendid ac 
eagle. He could see plainly | 
bird’s tawny crown and cowl, the: 
at the tip of its tail, and, most co 
all, the booted legs, feathe 
to the toes, which disting 
from the bald eagle in any p 
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the tree screening him fro 
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His keen eye told him that it was an 
eagle. Long ago he had learned that these 
eagles of the coast were not of his kind; 
yet, urged on by that vague discontent 
which had troubled him ever since the 
death of his mate, he seldom saw one of 
these eagles in the distance without flying 
close enough to it to make sure of its iden- 
tity. Possibly, if birds can hope, some dim, 
half formed, uncomprehended thought of 
again finding his mate burned in him. 
More probably it was simply loneliness 
which impelled him, a desire for the com- 
panionship of his kind. 

But always one of two things happened. 
Hither he turned away disappointed when 
he was yet at a distance from the stranger, 
or if he approached too near, he was met 
with an angry scream which was plainly a 
warning and a defiance. Fearless though 
he was, and accustomed to rule the air, at 
first he felt no impulse to fight; as on the 
occasion of that first meeting above the 
ridges of the Smokies, the longing for com- 
panionship overcame his natural pugnacity. 
But gradually, though the longing was as 
strong as ever, something within him began 
to rebel at these rebuffs. At last, chal- 
lenged by a young bald eagle in the dark- 
brown plumage of the first year, sudden 
rage flamed up in him, and in a short sharp 
combat five hundred feet above the woods 
he taught the inexperienced youngster a 
lesson. 


he even tends trap line into that rough 
kentry, with that crooked leg to drag round. 
Us fellers kind 0’ keep that into mind, an’ 
we leave him ’lone. Factis, nobody’d blame 
him much if he up an’ shot anybody that 
meddled with his fur. There’s some things 
a feller better not monkey with, Chris.” 

Chris shot him a quick look, wondering 
whether that last sentence held a double 
meaning. Tobe’s gaze, however, was open 
and steady. He meant just what he said 
and no more. 

“Oh, 0’ course,’’ assented Hovey. “‘Come 
to think onto it, I dunno as I’d want to 
take away the ol’ boy’s livin’. Anyway, 
I don’t have to.’’ He stretched his strong 
arms in a boastful gesture. ‘“‘But say, Tobe, 
don’t ye trap no fur yerself?”’ 

“Nope. I don’t care much ’bout it. 
Huntin’s good fun, but tendin’ a mess 0’ 
traps—I’ll leave that for ol’ Hopper Jack.” 

Chris laughed tolerantly, as if his host 
had confessed to a degree of laziness. At 
the same time a crafty glimmer came under 
his black brows. 

“T kind o’ like it, myself. Gives ye a 
chance to use yer wits.’’ Something in his 
tone seemed almost to intimate that Tobe 
was too slow-witted to make a successful 
trapper. ‘‘An’I tell ye, if I had a fine little 
wife like yourn, Tobe, I’d git me some traps 
an’ ketch a big warm fur coat for her to 
wear into winter.” 

The others stared. Hill women did not 
wear fur coats. If their men shot or trapped 
animals bearing good pelts, those skins were 
sold in some valley town and the money de- 
voted to the purchase of necessities. The 
idea thus presented, however, held glamor- 
ous possibilities. Mercy’s face glowed. Her 
husband’s drew into a thoughtful frown. 

“Sounds easy, when ye say it quick,”’ he 
remarked. ‘‘But it takes a sight o’ pelts. 
An’ it costs money to git ’em made up.” 

“Oh, wal.” Chris smiled in a _half- 
scornful way. ‘‘O’ course it’d take some 
work an’ a few dollars cash, but ——’”’ 

He left the rest unsaid. His manner im- 
plied, however, that a fellow who be- 
grudged the effort and money involved in 
such a gift was hardly worthy of such a wife. 

Tobe’s square jaw clenched a little, and 
the look he bent on his caller was half hos- 
tile. Yet the other had said nothing to 
which he could take exception. After a 
minute his gaze roved to his wife’s apple- 
blossom face. 

“Would ye like it, Blossom?” 

“Oh, it’d be fine, Tobe! But’’—reluc- 
tantly—“‘mebbe ’twould cost too much.” 

Tobe refilled his pipe and fell silent, 
figuring on the idea. 

“Wal,” drawled Chris, with an assump- 
tion of his joking manner, ‘‘tell ye what I’ll 
do, Mercy. Come fall, I’ll ketch a good 
batch o’ pelts an’ git ’em fixed up for ye, 
pervidin’ ye’ll feed me lots 0’ good vittles. 
I'll git a lot o’ fun outen it, an’ it won’t cost 
Tobe nothin’.” 
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Searcely three days had passed since 
that encounter. As he now circled upward, 
his gaze fixed on the big bird soaring on 
motionless wings a mile or more to the 
northward, high above the marshes, it was 
not the desire to do battle which possessed 
him, but that indeterminate yearning 
which was always with him. Yet the battle 
which he had fought and won had worked a 
change. It had awakened something in 
him which had been asleep. When, pres- 
ently, his farsighted eye caught a glint of 
silver as the sunlight flashed on the snowy 
head of the big adult bald eagle soaring im 
the distance, the golden eagle of the Smok- 
ies did not return disconsolate to his look- 
out station in the dead oak. Instead, he 
continued his spiral ascent, seeking an 
altitude equal to that of the white-headed 
stranger still wheeling in wide circles which 
were slowly bringing him nearer. 

Again it was York Hawley, the marsh- 
man, who first realized that something was 
about to happen. Norman, skeptical of 
his quarry’s return, was dozing on the sand, 
his head pillowed on his arm; but Hawley 
had followed the eagle’s upward flight and 
his eyes were fixed upon it when another 
eagle, whose white head and tail gleamed 
like silver in the sunlight, sailed into the 
field of his vision. He saw the tawny- 
headed bird swing close to the silver-headed 
one and he heard the latter scream his 
challenge. York roused Norman justin time 
for him to see the beginning of the battle. 
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It was the golden eagle that attacked. 
From above and behind he shot down upon 
his foe, his wings half closed, his talons 
spread. But this time his opponent was no 
raw novice of untested courage and skill. 
Quick as light, the bald eagle dodged the 
blow, poised for a brief instant, then plunged 
for his assailant, whose swift descent had 
carried him down some fifty feet. In his 
turn, the golden eagle swerved as adroitly 
as his enemy, hung momentarily motion- 
less, dropped like a falling spearhead on his 
antagonist. 

To Norman it seemed that the bald 
eagle, despite the disadvantage of his posi- 
tion, deliberately awaited this attack— 
that he threw himself on his back in the air, 
his talons thrust upward, and met the 
shock gallantly and squarely.. At any rate, 
the two big birds came together and grap- 
pled; but just before the impact, the 
golden eagle, spreading and flattening his 
wings, checked the speed of his descent so 
that the collision was not of stunning force. 
For a space the combatants fell swiftly, 
apparently locked in close embrace. Then 
somehow they righted themselves, and bill 
to bill and claw to claw, came down rather 
slowly, lunging and parrying, turning 
round and round, their pinions churning 
the air. 

Suddenly it seemed to Norman that the 
wings of one of them—he could not tell 
which—stiffened, then sagged. Next mo- 
ment they were falling again, faster and 
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The response was somewhat ungracious. 
Mercy laughed, but gave him an odd look. 
Tobe, already rankling a little from the 
veiled slurs, reddened and hit back hard. 

“‘Any fur ye git ye can keep,” he asserted. 
“Any clo’es Blossom wears comes from me. 
Any vittles ye want ye’re welcome to. Any- 
body that drops by can set up to my table. 
I’d feed a dawg if he come hungry.” 

Thus decisively was Chris put in his 
place. Temper flared within him. Face 
crimsoning, fists closing, he sat a moment 
rigid. Then he forced a laugh, rose, and 
took his hat. 

“Sorry, Tobe. I was jest a-jokin’. Guess 
I’ve kind 0’ wore out my welcome, ain’t I? 
Wal, g’-by. Ye needn’t feed me no more. 
I ain’t no dawg.” 

“‘Didn’t say ye was. Ye know what I 
mean. Come or go, whichever ye like.” 

Chris chose to go with an air of injured 
innocence. Outside, in the darkness, his 
face bloated and he hissed furiously. By the 
time he reached his camp, though, he had 
begun to grin wolfishly. For some time he 
squatted beside his fire, alternately scowl- 
ing and showing his teeth. When he rolled 
up in his blankets he still grinned. No 
Spaniards walked in the shadows that 
night. Perhaps, instead, those saturnine 
spirits were chuckling around the bed of 
Tobe. 

For the next few days Chris prowled. 
With that velvety, predatory stride of his, 
he scouted in several directions, keenly 
studying certain signs. Also, he located a 
deserted house in fairly good condition. 
Finally, after a covert watch of the Boggs 
place, he managed a farewell call when 
Tobe was away. 

“Oh, Tobe ain’t here?”’ he asked in ap- 
parent surprise. “‘Wal, I won’t stop then. 
I’m a-goin’ out today, an’ I didn’t want to 
leave no hard feelin’s behind me.”’ 

“Oh, there ain’t any,’’ Mercy hastened 
to assure him. ‘“‘Tobe, he—he felt a little 
riled, that’s all.’ 

“T reckon mebbe ’twas my fault,’’ mag- 
nanimously conceded Chris. ‘‘But ye 
know I meant all right, Mercy. I was 
jokin’ mostly. But jest the same, I’d be 
more’n glad to do jest what I said—give ye 
some nice furs or somethin’ if ’twouldn’t 
make no trouble. I like to do things like 
that for folks that’s good to me. I—I ain’t 
got nobody that cares if I live or die, an’ I 
*preciate a little friendship more’n ye 
know.” 

He achieved a neat note of pathos there, 
and the hearts of both women responded 
to it. 

“Ye pore boy!” commiserated old Mis’ 
Boggs. And Mercy impulsively replied, 
“Thank ye. Ye’re awful good, an’—an’ 
ye’re welcome here any time, Chris. Tobe, 
he barks kind o’ sharp sometimes, but he 
likes ye; wealldo. But I wouldn’t want ye 
to give me nothin’—ye mustn’t think of it. 
An’ besides, I guess mebbe Tobe’ll do a 


little trappin’ this fall. He ain’t said 
nothin’, but I’ve seen him cleanin’ up some 
old traps.” 

“That’s good!’”’ Chris smiled, genuinely 
delighted. ‘‘I hope he gits a lot o’ fur for ye. 
Ye deserve everything that’s good. Wal, 
g’-by, Mis’ Bawggs. G’-by, Mercy. Tell 
Tobe g’-by for me.” 

“Whar ye goin’ to?”’ quizzed the mother. 

“T dunno. Down the valley somewheres. 
Any ol’ place. Mebbe I’ll git homesick an’ 
come back into fur time though. Ye can’t 
tell. If I should, mebbe I could help Tobe a 
little onto his trappin’, if he wouldn’t git 
mad at me for tellin’ him how. I used to be 
pretty good at it.” 

“Wal, now, that’s real han’some of ye!” 
vigorously approved Mis’ Boggs. ‘‘Ye’re 
more’n gin’rous, Chris, an’ if ye do come 
back we’ll be awful glad to see ye. An’ 
Tobe—why, don’t take him too serious. 
Ye’re too proud, the both o’ ye. Two 
growed-up men hadn’t ought to spat like a 
couple o’ babies.” 

“That’s right,” he agreed. ‘An’ I’m 
sure I ain’t mad ’bout nothin’. Wal, g’-by.”’ 

With one long, hungry look at Mercy he 
turned and swung away, debonair, yet 
lonely looking. The girl watched him pity- 


ingly. 

“Pore feller!’’ she breathed. ‘‘He’s jest 
awful lonesome an’ friendless, like. I wish 
he could find him a good girl.” 

The poor, lonesome, friendless object of 
her sympathy laughed silently as he wended 
his way back to camp. All was as he would 
have it: Suspicion disarmed, good will be- 
hind him, and welcome awaiting his return. 
Oh, yes, he meant to come back. His de- 
parture was but an interlude. 

Tobe, on hearing of the farewell call and 
absorbing the comments thereon of his 
womenfolk, smoked another thoughtful 
pipe and said nothing. To himself he ad- 
mitted, though, that he’d been a mite 
hastylike toward Chris. Then he turned his 
mind to other things. 

Summer waned. Fall came early, as 
Hovey had predicted, and cold. The little 
brethren of the forest, somehow forewarned 
by old Mother Nature, grew their cold- 
weather coats ahead of time. If the chill 
held steady, fur would be thick and glossy 
long before the dead of winter usually was 
due. Over on Peters Kill a wizened old 
Indian with a crooked leg—Hopper Jack— 
stumped about with tireless persistence and 
selected with unerring skill the spots for his 
baits, snares and steel sets. A mile east- 
ward, on easy-going Coxing Kill, a young 
hillman scouted with equal tenacity, but 
with considerably less expertness, in de- 
termining the strategic points for his own 
line. Neither had any contact with the 
other, for Hopper Jack, a recluse, kept 
always to his own solitude. Down in the 
valley, where he had taken a temporary 
job in a village, a dandified, raven-haired 
fellow ate innumerable apples, basked in 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“‘Aha!’’? Chris nodded sagely. ‘Wal, I 
ean fix that part of it for ye if ye want me 
to. Glad to doit, too, Tobe. Le’s go look at 
them traps right now.” 

“M-m. Wal, after dinner, mebbe. It’s 
gittin’ on to mealtime. Ye’ll eat here, 0’ 
course. What’s the news down b’low?”’ 

Nothing loath, Chris waited, gossiped, 
bantered all three, and ate. Also, he suc- 
ceeded in giving all his small game to the 
family and thus evoking from the mother 
more encomiums on his generosity. It 
suited his purpose very well to have the old 
woman on his side. She might be useful at 
some not distant date. 

Dinner out of the way, the two men went 
over the trap line. Tobe would have been 
much astonished if he had known that his 
companion already was well acquainted 
with that layout. As it was, he could but 
admire the deft sure way in which Chris 
rearranged certain sets and suggested im- 
provements in others. He appreciated, too, 
the thorough interest of his helper in the 
success of the venture. Pretty good feller, 
Chris was, to take all this trouble for 
nothin’; not much like the grabbin’, 
cheatin’ Trix he used to know. 

“There, I guess that’ll help some,” Chris 
asserted at the end of the tour. ‘‘Ye can’t 
go at this game careless like. Them little 
varmints is mighty cute. Better git ye 
some gloves, an’ don’t use ’em for nothin’ 
but makin’ the sets. Wal, I don’t think o’ 
nothin’ more jest now. I s’pose ye git out 
onto the line bright an’ early mornin’s, 
don’t ye?” 

“Oh, not so awful early. The mornin’ 
chores has to be done, an’ I want a good 
breakfast into me, an’ I figger that any- 
thing that’s into a trap’ll stay put till I git 
round to it.” 

“Sure, sure. Feller might as well take 
his time.’’ Chris already knew that Tobe 
had been a bit late in starting his round, 
but, for reasons of his own, he wished to 
make sure that this was a habit. ‘Wal, 
guess I’ll move ’long. See ye later. Oh, say, 
I been a-wonderin’—what makes ye wear 
that contraption onto yer right heel?”’ 

“This?” Tobe lifted his boot, exposing a 
half-moon arrangement of metal heel 
plates. ‘‘Them eyes o’ yourn don’t miss 
much, do they? Why, it’s like this: I allus 
seem to wear down my right heel quicker’n 
my left—guess it’s the way I swing my 
foot—an’ so I figgered out this doodad to 
hold ’er more even like. Been doin’ that 
for years.” 

“Uh-huh. I noticed it quite a while back. 
It makes a kind of a funny mark when ye 
walk.”’ 

“Yup. It’d bea bad thing for me to wear 
if I was committin’ any crimes,’ Tobe 
laughed, ‘‘’cause everybody round here 
knows that funny track o’ mine. Wal, 
g’-by. Drop round any time.” 

Tobe plodded homeward. Chris, with a 
queer smile, turned away into the woods. 

Daily thereafter he made a leisurely call 
on the Boggses. Daily he found Tobe in 
exuberant humor. The changes in the 
traps had been followed by a notable 
improvement in luck; the tale of pelts was 
steadily increasing. The trapper gave full 
credit to his instructor for showing him the 
knack of outsmarting the cunning critters; 
and Hovey, though waving a deprecatory 
hand, made no disclaimer. Mercy was a 
singing sunbeam, and the most toothsome 
dainties she could devise were prodigally 
served to generous Chris, who was so good 
about helping his friends. Thanks to his 
aid, the dream coat would become a reality. 
He was in high favor all around. 

Yet, after that initial assistance, Chris 
had no further visible contact with the trap 
line. Suggestions and advice he would give 
in plenty, if asked for them at the house; 
but he evaded any invitation to make the 
rounds with Tobe: He liked to sleep in the 
morning, he said, or to still-hunt squirrels; 
the line was doing all right without his med- 
dling; Tobe didn’t need him out there. 
Tobe thought it a little odd that the other, 
after manifesting so much interest at first, 
now did not care to go over the route again 
and view its workings; but he did not urge 
him. Had he been more observant he might 
have noted something even more queer— 
the fact that Chris always approached the 
house with watchful alertness, as if expect- 
ing to find some sudden change in the tran- 
quillity of its inhabitants. 

Thus several days slid past. Tobe’s luck 
was becoming downright marvelous. He 
could scarcely credit it himself. Then he 
received a jolt. 


THE SATURDAY 


One afternoon, when Chris had come and 
gone, he decided to hunt squirrels up on the 
butte of Dickie Barre, which reared its 
massive bulk between the two kills—Cox- 
ing and Peters. Some distance back on that 
rolling plateau was a little copse of chestnut 
where the big gray fellows might resort. 
The climb up the stiff slope wassorough and 
toilsome, and the summit so overgrown by 
brambles, that hunters seldom went there; 
it was easier to range the woods down be- 
low. That, however, was all the more rea- 
son to expect success. Tobe went. 

He bagged no squirrels. If any had been 
there they now were gone. Disappointed, 
he rambled a bit, seeking a possible rabbit. 
He found none. So, as sundown neared, he 
headed homeward, meandering along a 
random line of least resistance. Presently 
he came into a dimly marked old-time trail. 

He remembered this ancient track, 
though he had not traveled it for years. It 
was a short cut between the two creeks, 
made long ago by some forgotten woods- 
man. On the Coxing side it terminated at a 
point about midway of his trap line. Might 
as well follow it down, he decided. 

After a few rods of easy progress he began 
to scan the path more closely. Somehow it 
felt as if recently traveled. The little snares 
of wandering vine and sprawling brush 
usually found on a disused byway did not 
catch at his feet here; they seemed to have 
been kicked apart or trodden down. Pres- 
ently, reaching a patch of frost-browned 
ferns, he found them leaning awry or 
broken off, mangled by repeated passages 
of big hoofs or boots. Some heavy creature 
was using this trail. And the trail, as has 
been said, ran toward Tobe’s treasure-trove. 

The trapper’s eyes contracted. He 
pressed on with shortened but quickened 
step, narrowly watching the path. All at 
once he stopped dead. There in a little hol- 
low was a mucky spot, and in the half-hard 
mud were boot tracks. And the marks 
made by the right foot showed the peculiar 
imprint of a half-moon heel plate which 
formed the distinctive trail sign of Tobe 
Boggs! 

Dumfounded, Tobe stood and gaped. 
After a minute he rubbed his eyes, stared 
around him and looked again. The reality 
of the tracks was unquestionable. Stoop- 
ing, he circled slowly about the spot, peer- 
ing intently at every footprint. When he 
straightened up he knew that his mysteri- 
ous double had passed several times along 
that path, and that he had traveled it in 
both directions—toward Peters Kill, and 
back toward Coxing. The latest marks, 
now hours old, led toward Tobe’s own 
grounds. 

As if to reassure himself that he still pos- 
sessed his own boots, he lifted his right foot 
and glanced at the familiar doodad. Half 
angered and wholly perplexed, he then 
pushed on eastward, vaguely alarmed for 
the safety of his traps. From time to time, 
as he reached other soft spots, he found the 
same tracks recurring. They held true 
toward the kill. At the kill they vanished. 

Sunset now was close at hand. Time still 
remained, however, to course along the 
stream far enough to visit a few sets, and 
this Tobe did. All was as he had left it on 
his latest round. Here and there he found 
the telltale imprints again; but these, he 
was quite sure, had been made by himself. 
In the thickening twilight he went home, 
vastly puzzled. 

That evening he smoked hard, thought 
long, and said hardly a word. He could 
make no head or tail of the thing. Groping 
in a mental fog, clutching at surmises only 
to reject them, he repeatedly bumped into 
the image of Chris Hovey. But each time 


he shoved it from him. For one thing, Chris 


habitually wore, not boots, but cruisers— 
flexible footgear of moccasin type, favored 
by lumbermen. And why on earth should 
Chris be regularly traversing that obsolete 
path anyway? It was nowhere near. the old 
Benton place, where he now lived. 

To Mercy’s query as to the reason for his 
brown study he returned no reply except 
that he was figgerin’ about the traps. He 
still was milling over the mystery when he 
went to bed, no nearer a solution than be- 
fore. Before he slept, however, he deter- 
mined to arise early and get out on that 
trail. He might waylay the spook. 


EVENING POST 


At the first faint light of dawn he was up 
and swiftly dressing. For the nonce he dis- 
carded those betraying boots of his in favor 
of light silent moccasins. Instead of the 
usual killing club he carried his rifle. With 
long strides he swung down through alter- 
nating pastures and groves to the gurgling 
creek. Then, finding the path, he began 
stealing along it, moving with utmost 
stealth, weighing every footfall, pausing 
often with bated breath to listen. 

So softly did he advance that twice he 
flushed rabbits which had failed to hear his 
approach until he was almost upon them. 
Time and again he heard near at hand the 
pattering of squirrels among the down 
leaves. Of the movement of any heavier 
body, however, came no indication. Ex- 
amination of the muddy spots revealed no 
new footprints. Steadily he worked on- 
ward, reaching the steep side of the butte, 
clambering up it, and, after pausing to 
subdue his quickened breathing, drifting 
noiselessly across the rough upper level. 
Unless he met the spook, he meant to follow 
that trail to its end. 

He was about midway across when he 
stopped short, nerves taut. Something was 
coming. It was coming fast—not running, 
but pushing ahead at a rapid gait, as if in 
haste to reach Coxing. Twigs snapped. 
Carelessly placed feet crashed through a 
patch of noisy dead leaves. A rotten stick 
broke with a dull cluck under a heavy boot. 

Tobe slipped aside and crouched in am- 
bush between a scrub pine and a bowlder. 
In a very few minutes that hurrying man 
would pass close. The lurking trailer would 
see who he was, let him pass, follow and see 
what he did. A fellow walking so incau- 
tiously would never pause to glance behind. 

But that man never reached him. A sud- 
den roar smashed out. A hoarse yell sounded, 
swiftly subsiding. Sinister silence suc- 
ceeded. 

For a long minute after that gunshot 
Tobe squatted motionless. No further 
noise came to him. Then, straining his ears, 
he again heard footsteps. But these were 
not the same. They were stealthy, quick, 
yet stiff, with a slight dragging sound. 

Finger on trigger, he went forward. 
From a clump of pines some forty yards 
ahead was floating a thin haze of bluish 
smoke. And from that point now sounded 
an acrid voice: 

“Thief! Robber! Sneak! You smart, 
huh? Steal some more, huh? Mebbe!”’ 

No other voice answered. A few more 
dragging footsteps, then a gloating “Hah!” 
A branch broke sharply, torn from a tree. 
Followed a curious thud; then another. 

Tobe slid into the pine clump, peered 
beyond, stood frozen. In the trail, face 
down, lay a man dead. Just behind him 
was another man, shriveled, bent, yet ac- 
tive; a swart old Indian. In his sinewy 
right hand was gripped the stick just 
broken from the tree. From his left fell a 
limp animal, just killed by an expert blow. 
With a diving motion the old man grabbed 
at a stout bag lying on the ground; yanked 
forth another creature which struggled and 
squirmed; swung his stick. At each thud 
he voiced that gloating grunt. 

Within another minute he had slain 
every animal which had been in that bag. 
Not until then did he turn his attention 
again to the prone man. With a couple of 
hobbling glides he then moved to the body, 
gave it a twist and a heave, turned it over. 
His thin lips writhed back from his scat- 
tered teeth in a fang grin of sated ven- 
geance. He—and Tobe—looked into the 
face of Chris Hovey. 

Tobe lunged forward. The killer recoiled. 
One hand instinctively darted toward his 
long muzzle loader, leaning against a tree. 

“None o’ that, Hopper!’’ warned Tobe. 
“Back up!” 

Hopper Jack backed. Now that he saw 
plainly who his captor was, he seemed re- 
lieved. He relaxed from his tense poise and 
stood quiet. 

“What’s this mean?” the younger man 
rasped. 

“Ye got eyes,’ 
“Took.” 

Tobe studied the ground. He saw, first, 
that Chris had been carrying his gun, fall- 
ing on it when he went down; second, that 
he had undoubtedly been toting that bag 
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“Take apples, now. I don't 
Lord ever made a tastier fruit 
apples, an’ I know He never mat 
flower than apple blossoms. But 
there’s them Dead Sea apple 
Scotty used to tell about som 
school—them things that, whe 
gobble ’em, jest go to smoke 
I guess mebbe, if Trix Hovey 
through talkin’, he could tell fo 
how them things taste.”’ 
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Gabriel #i:- 
nubbers 
Always At Work 


To Help Cars 
Ride Easier 


_Motor car engineers and tire engineers constantly seek how 
to make motor cars ride better; and Gabriel codperates 
with them all the way. 


'Gabriel’s mission is to perform functions which tires and 
springs cannot be expected to perform, and to add to their 
contribution to motoring comfort. 


_ The improved Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubber is the latest 
_step in Gabriel progress—a more scientific and efficient 
application of the sound Gabriel principle of snubbing by 
_ friction. 


_ Braking power is greatly increased in this snubber, through- 
_ out its entire range of action. 


_But Gabriel goes farther and provides a progressive increase 
in the braking action, in direct ratio to the extent of the 
_rebound—braking power that begins at 60 pounds and runs 
up to 250 pounds. 


_ That is the great Gabriel force that rides a car easy over the 


1 Gabriel is the only spring control device ofh- 
_ larger bumps. cially, by patent and copyright, entitled to the 
P ‘ : name Snubber. To make certain that you have 

And on the small ridges and depressions which you cannot genuine Gabriel Snubbers installed on your car, 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ go to the authorized Gabriel Snubber Sales and 
| see, Gabriel free play permits the tires and springs to absorb Bpetae sree fo ae SEtr 

the tremor and jiggle, so that you seem to float along. cities and towns. Motor car dealers who are 
A rae ee j desirous of assuring their customers of greatest 
Such is Gabriel’s conception of easy riding. Such is the satisfaction recommend Gabriel Snubbers and 


many install them as well. 


comfort that Gabriel provides to every car using its snubbers. 


| GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
| Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
| W Sales & Service Everywhere & 


Best for All Tires Carrying Low Air Pressure 
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Thomas McMorrow 


Thomas Mc Morrow 


AST summer, while I was living the 
literary life on Fire Island, some sym- 
pathizer snapshotted me and sent the 

picture to my favorite magazine. The 
magazine authorities tell me they’re going 
to run it, and offer, sportingly, to run an 
explanation, too, if I keep it to five hundred 
words. Evidently the picture doesn’t tell 
the whole story. That’s odd in a magazine 
picture. 

The scene, I take it, isin my library. The 
rows of books in the background indicate 
the terrific research which goes into the 
writing of my stories. The object in my 
hand is a real quill pen plucked from a 
goose; to be strictly in the beautiful old 
tradition, the quill should come from an 
eagle—aquila means eagle—but an eagle 
is an unhandy bird to find when one needs 
a pen. I use the quill for its beauty and 
grace and atmosphere; you may think me 
rather lah-de-dah, but I can’t help that. 
The object in my mouth is a pipe, indicat- 
ing meditation and mellow humor. 

I began writing at the age of five, writing 
left-handedly—I’m left-handed—and was 
promised promotion to the First Reader if 
I’d switch over. I switched, and I’ve read 
the First Reader all through; in my opinion 
the First Reader is the fountainhead of 
good English, and no man can claim to be 
truly educated who hasn’t read it. The 
stories under my name nowadays don’t 
belong to this early period; an admirer 
wrote me recently raising this question. 

I attended the schools of the Christian 
Brothers, Clason Military Academy and 
Manhattan College. The hatred of war and 
militarism which drove me into the A. E. F. 
was bred in me at dear old Clason; in 
other words, the battles of St.-Mihiel, the 
Argonne, and along the Meuse, al! of which 
I attended, were won on the drill field at 
Clason Point, so far as I won them at all. 

Having completed a three-year post- 
graduate course at Columbia University, 
and having been admitted to the New York 
bar in January, 1908, I plunged into the 
practice of the law. Some of the most 
famous litigation in the history of the New 
York bar happened during my practice, if 
not precisely in it, and in February, 1915, 
I felt that I was about ready to go into the 
building business. I built two twelve-story 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great the Near Grea 


apartment houses in that 
year; I must mention ap- 
preciatively the unselfish 
assistance rendered me by 
my two brothers who were 
my partners and were 
graduate engineers. 
Came the war. I an- 
swered my country’s call, 
and was equipped with 
a pair of the most remark- 
able shoes I have ever 
seen. The iron in them 
alone must have been 
worth half a dollar, just as 
junk; they had horseshoes 
on the heels, plate armor 
on the toes and spikes 


sent against the armed 
forces of Germany. The 
French, who take great 
pride in their roads, pro- 
vided freight cars for me, 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY MARY HOPSON 
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Arthur William Brown 


but I had to dosome walking eventually. On 
my way back from the front I saw a regi- 
ment of engineers mending the roads I had 
been over. The heavy shelling had done 
not a little damage to the roads, too, how- 
ever. Those shoes are downstairs; when 
my boy is able to lift them he will prove 
himself a man. 

Having rioted my way through the Army’s 
sixty dollars in the course of a very few 
weeks, I had to get out and scratch. My 
law practice was gone, prices of labor and 
material would have kept me out of build- 
ing even if my brothers hadn’t, and so 
I picked on literature as the softest spot 
in sight. And there you are. : 

And that, unless I’ve lost the hawk’s-eye 
which made me the best spotter of kitchen 
smoke in all the Argonne, is five hundred 
words and a handful for the pot. I return 
to my beloved books. 


Arthur William Brown 


WAS born at Hamilton, Canada, on a 

cold winter’s night in the ugly eighties, 
and have been cold-blooded ever since. If 
illustration paid the way writing does I 
would spend what is known as the frigid 
spell in the shade of a banana palm where 
they grow. 


underneath; so shod, Iwas’ 


After twenty winters spent under the 
blazing sun of Hamilton I decided to come 
to New York and be an artist. It was the 
year of the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo, so if you’re clever you have my age. 

Being an artist was much harder than I 
had expected. In those primitive days some 
illustrator had to die before you could 
break in. Every time I heard an artist was 
sick I ghouled around the magazine he 
worked for, with my samples all ready to 
show. The artists of that period were the 
healthiest crowd the game has ever known. 

One day I thought of a joke, probably 
one of the days I ate, made a drawing for it, 
and Life bought it for eight dollars. That 
was the start. 

When I got my first job from THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post I had a sick head- 
ache for two days from joy and fright. 
Up.to the present and from now on when- 
ever a story arrives to be manhandled it is 
read hastily to see if there’s a horse or a 
baby in it. If there is my day is ruined. 


house set upon a slope between 
sades of the Ohio and the river, | 
generally know that there are 
along the Ohio River? I rememh 
reason at all, the nights rather 
days of those early years. Irem 
moon rising like a great golden pl; 
the West Virginia hills across 

fireflies dancing in the shadowe; 
singing of the darkies on the rive 

I remember a figure perpetus 
esting, perpetually spectacular to 
ish eyes: A father with young gil 
hair whose dark eyes burned’to 1 
the wrongs of the world in a lifetin 
lifetime, as it proved; a father wh 
plunge about upon an untamed 
week days and to teach a sedate] 
on Sundays; a father whose tw 
were modern politics and ancier 
In his library have sat at vari 
William McKinley, Charles ( 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Joseph Fe 
other sturdy patriots of the day, 

I remember the home sudden! 
with flowers in a bitter January, 
ber relatives in black whom I 
seen before. I remember the od 
ish odor of crape. 

And then I remember the f 
mother and two older sisters fi 
the scene of that unspeakable r 
even to the farther edge of Callifc 
there I remember a thin, long-le 
edging her way through high seh 
ing the university with her hairst 
colored braids, shrinking if an 
turned upon her. But beginni 
words, words in whatever tongu 
Spanish, English, Latin, especial 
words, words, the wonder of w 
very happy—too many sports in 
wanted to join, but didn’t know 
many people she wanted to be frit 
but didn’t know how. 

And then, a jaunting abou’ 
countries, living upon the Arnc 
(Continued on Page 5 


They are hard to draw. 
I almost got famous 
once. James Montgomery 
Flagg painted my por- 
trait and put it in an ex- 
hibition he was having. 
A critic reviewing the 
show said: “‘Among the 
best portraits are ones of 
Ethel Barrymore, Irvin 
Cobb, Booth Tarkington, 
and a fashionable young 
man with stick.” 

I like everything ex- 
cept work. I dislike peo- 
ple who always ask me if 
I read the story before I 
illustrate it and work. My 
favorite recreations are 
receiving checks, tennis 
and Paris. 

What else is there to 
say when you have al- 
ready said too much? 


Oma Almona Davies 


IOGRAPHIES are 
mostly memories, 
aren’t they? Well, then! 
Iremember a large square 
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Oma Almona Davies 
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he Best Essex Ever Built—*895 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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Greatest Values Cannot Be Copied 
The Chassis is Patented 


As its Coach Body changed the whole trend to 
losed cars, so the Essex Chassis likewise fore- 
asts the mechanical design of the future. 


Essex provides stability without unnecessary 
weight. It has economy without sacrifice of 
performance. 


It is low priced without disappointment in looks 
or reliability. 


[t is more than up-to-date in design. It is in 


No one ever excuses or apologizes for Essex appear- 
ance or performance. 


It is the car for everyone. 


You see it before the entrances of exclusive clubs 
and at the doorways of the finest homes. You also 
see it in the hard daily service of business and family. 


You will enjoy driving it for the smooth vibration- 
less performance of its quiet motor. It is so easy to 
jsteer and so comfortable to ride in that even over 
long journeys and rough roads it gives a satisfaction 
‘that heavy, costly cars do not provide. 


advance of any car with which its price can be 
compared. 


It is built on the Super-Six principle, by Hudson 
workmen in the Hudson shops. 


In quality Hudson and Essex are alike. The 
patents which make the Super-Six the most 
enduring, smoothest motor and give it advan- 
tages sought in eight cylinders, prevent any 
from copying its chassis as has been so gener- 
ally done in copying the Coach idea. 


Essex requires little attention to keep it in top con- 
dition. It retains its new-like qualities in the quiet, 
responsive, squeak-and-rattle-free character of its 
performance. 

Surely you cannot be satisfied with anything less 
than Essex offers. Its cost is but little more than 
cars of the lowest price. 

Two of every three Essex cars are bought by those 
whose former cars were chosen principally because 
of their low cost. 


No wonder Essex sales lead all in its class. 


x Holds Its Own in any Company—in any Service 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
in the Quartier Latin, strolling upon the 
Avenue Louise, boating along the Lido, 
breathless in the Alt Pinakothek, palpi- 
tating in Westminster, and resting at last in 
the hills of Aberystwith, from which half 
her blood was drawn. 

And now by the Golden Gate again, in a 
little villa nested among trees and bowlders, 
bowlders even built into the house; im- 
mersed in words again, words, words tum- 
bling over one another by the thousand; 
and one beside her who loves her words, 
even though his legal eyes are sometimes 
pained by the illogic of them! 


that she was taken to a hospital. Several 
hours passed before the police department 
pieced out the case and got them together. 
And then the poor frightened old farm wife 
was dead. 

A similar case was that of another old 
couple, man and wife, Germans, who were 
trying to reach a steamer. The husband 
was shut out of a Subway train, too, after 
his wife had entered. Bewildered, under- 
standing only that his wife, baggage, papers, 
money—everything he had in the world— 
was on that train, he jumped down onto the 
tracks and ran after it. How he escaped 
being killed nobody knows, but he ran 
miles and miles, through the dark Subway 
and the tunnel under the river, and was 
found in Brooklyn several hours later, un- 
able to give an intelligent account of what 
had happened. His wife had been found, 
meanwhile, and taken to a hospital, where 
she died several days later from pneumonia 
following the fright and shock. 

Subway separations are very common; 
fortunately not all so tragic. New Yorkers 
have adapted themselves to the crowds and 
perplexities of the Subway, and travel on it 
by daily habit, catching the same train and 
getting on and off at their regular stations. 
Sometimes I think they do it instinctively, 
relaxing and resting during the mechanical 
trip from home to work and back again—if 
you can call a New York Subway restful! 
But to visitors it is bewildering. They do 
not understand the system by which the 
doors are opened and closed quickly to keep 
trains on schedule, particularly the thou- 
sands of country folks, living in places 
where street cars wait leisurely until every- 
body is on or off. 

This morning we helped straighten out 
the trouble of a fine Italian who had lost 
one of his daughters in the Subway. Work- 
ing in a railroad shop in the Middle West, 
he had been given a vacation with passes to 
New York for himself and two motherless 
girls. Here he visited friends, and every- 
thing went well until they started for the 
train home, when the younger girl, twelve 
years old, was shut in a Subway car and 
whirled away before the others got aboard. 
The father became frantic, but had pres- 
ence of mind enough to come with the 
other girl to the railroad station and tell his 
troubles to an officer. 

We got in touch with the police, found 
that the lost girl had been taken to a down- 
town police station, and the father and 
sister were escorted there by one of our 
guides for a happy reunion. 


In the Other Fellow’s Place 


Even if you should get lost in a Subway 
or be separated from others, you are safe 
enough, and literally hundreds of people 
will help you get together again. Besides 
train guards, there are platform officials 
with telephone systems, as well as the police, 
who have their systems for taking care of 
and reporting lost persons. The police do it 
every day as a business; on a crowded 
Sunday, when several hundred thousand 
people go to Coney Island, the police pick up 
dozens of lost children, take care of them 
and restore them to their mothers. 

Unless you can put yourself in the other 
fellow’s place, this is no job for you! Just 
a matter-of-fact questioning of the deserted 
wife or the workman who has lost his daugh- 
ter on the Subway won’t do. It is necessary 
to understand how helpless people feel when 
their everyday lives are suddenly toppled 
over by such unforeseen disasters. 

“Why, I couldn’t think of a thing to 
do!” they say, after their trouble has been 
cleared up, and that is literally true; with- 
out someone to help, they are incapable of 
making the simplest inquiries. 


THE SATURDAY 


Biographies are feelings and beliefs and 
hopes, aren’t they? Well, then! I do like 
people, and I like men better than women. 
Women rather terrify me; one never knows 
what the pretty things are thinking nor what 
they will do next to surprise one! And with 
an intensity that hurts I like animals; their 
standard is at once so simple and so per- 
fect—they always do the best they know! 
Will people ever attain unto the measure of 
the beast? So, of course, I believe that viv- 
isection is the most fiendish crime per- 
petrated in the world today—the torture of 
the innocent by the blood-guilty. My 
creed is simplicity: I believe in simple food, 
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simple clothing, simple..pleasures, simple 
housing. I think overelaboration is the 
cause of most of our social, political and 
moral ills. The world has so stuffed itself 
upon condiment that it doesn’t realize its 
need of real food; it is fevered and jaded and 
wants something more, but doesn’t know 
what, when in reality it needs only to get 
back to its bread and butter with a little 
jam—homemade!—on the side. 

And my hopes? I hope there shall be no 
harm nor hurt in all my holy mountain. For 
it is a holy mountain—my mountain, your 
mountain—all our mountains are holy 
mountains. Writing is a serious business; 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


It is even more necessary to put yourself 
in the other fellow’s place when the person 
you are trying to help has something to 
conceal. For example, young runaways. 
Two girls ask to be directed to a boarding 
house. Their faces, voices and bearing do 
not match their clothes, because they are 
kids of twelve or thirteen who have dressed 
themselves to look as old as_ possible. 
Plainly runaways, of whom two or three 
turn up somewhere in New York nearly 
every day. 

Bound for Hollywood! A letter sent out 
broadcast by a Western magazine invited 
young people to take part in a moving- 
picture contest, the winners of which were 
to be given prominent réles in a new movie 
drama. A backstairs route straight into 
movie fame, with none of the hard work or 
waiting undergone by the stars who have 
already arrived. The girls are sent back 
home, and the contest brought to the atten- 
tion of a motion-picture men’s organiza- 
tion. 

There was fifteen-year-old Annina, of 
Italian parents, who ran away from a New 
England factory town to become a toe 
dancer. A lurid advertisement brought 
her too; she treasured the printed booklet 
of a dancing school, thinking it equivalent 
to acceptance as a pupil. The school proved 
to be questionable, but we had Annina 
tested by a good dancing teacher, who re- 
ported that she had no personality, sense 
of rhythm or anything to make her a dancer. 
At home she had worked in the factory. 
We kept an eye on her until she got an- 
other factory job. 

Many of the runaway children are adults 
in years, but mentally only seven or eight 
years old—our famous friend the moron. 
It is a queer experience to find a woman 


past twenty giving all sorts of wrong names 
and addresses of people as her relatives, 
finding that none of them know her, and 
then getting more names and addresses. 
When a psychological test is made, how- 
ever, you learn that you have been talking 
to a seven-year-old child. And later you 
learn that she has escaped from some in- 
stitution, and simply wandered into New 
York. 

But then, we have such pleasant experi- 
ences too. Our friends of other years write 
and ask us to look after relatives who are 
coming to New York, and see them safely 
on their way. Especially immigrants who, 
arriving at Ellis Island, knowing nobody, 
and ignorant of our language, have been 
safeguarded and guided. The barge office, 


where immigrants actually land in New 


York after passing inspection on the island, 
is a critical point. Our men there speak 
more than a score of languages, and these 
are not enough. The utmost vigilance is 
necessary to protect immigrants against 
robbery by scoundrels who speak their own 
tongue. To clear completely the cases 
brought in on a single ship may require 
twelve to fifteen hours’ continuous work. 
For example, last year we were given 
charge, by immigration officials, of more 
than two thousand brides—immigrant 
women betrothed to men living in the 
United States. 

It is quite a common experience for im- 
migrants to ask us to meet their incoming 
relatives, sending money for tickets, and 
thanking us for the help they got them- 
selves anywhere from one to ten years ago. 
A very large number of the foreigners now 
arriving at Ellis Island are women and chil- 
dren, the relatives of men immigrants who 
have established themselves in the United 
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Our American Metropolis 


It is an awesome affair, this 
birth men and women who sg! 
good or ill upon human hear 
want primarily to write for th 
straction called Art; I want 
warm, pulsing people. If in ae 
latter I achieve also the forme; 
happy I. But if my day’s wo 
clude a thought caper which | 
some weary muscle to relax orj 
clude a pensive word which 
someone to look up at the stars, 
fied am I when I lay down my 


gaze once more through th 


an ie 


: 
States, and are sending for 4 
Such requests also come to ° 
employers, and even banks. T 
cannot afford to travel maybe 
thousand miles to meet his famil 
transmits the money to the bar 
he keeps his savings, or asks hi 
to arrange matters, and we m 
comers and put them on the rij 

Travelers who get into troul 
erally old people; women wit 
young girls traveling alone; lit 
traveling alone—we had more t 
sand under ten years last year; 
the feeble-minded; the insane 
boys, girls and old people; imm 
strangers who do not understa; 
and people lured to the’ city by 
advertising scheme. Far more 
helped than men—we had 
thousand major cases among » 
and less than eight thousand me 
the greater number are between 
and thirty, after that those bety 
and twenty-one, after that t 
under sixteen; with more than 
old people, past sixty. The Gr: 
terminal leads in number, th 
vania terminal is second, and. 
third. 

The commonest trouble peop! 
about one in five—is ignorance 
Next come the travelers whc 
in changing money, purchasi 
tickets, buying food and oth 
tails. Others need an interp 
doctor, or legal advice, or eve 
we witnessed or sponsored mo! 
thousand travelers’ weddings |: 


Training for Social 1 


Attending to all these need 
bles—there are never two ca 
alike—we have a nation-wide 0 
not only of our own societies | 
organizations. If a bewildere 
found in the Grand Central t 
instance, and tells us that she 
or is going to a certain town in 
of the country, we can mal 
through the local Red Cross ii 
and get in touch with relatives. 
way we make inquiries of, anc 
turn people over to, Big Broth 
Sisters societies, the variots r 
fraternal organizations, the eha 
ciations, and in a certain et 
criminal cases, the police. nd’ 
own guest house near the Gr 
terminal where people in trout 
food and lodging, and often 
until their tangled affairs can 
ened out. | 

This job calls for sympathy, 
edge of human nature, pati 
vagaries, sense of humor, 
ing, and willingness to see the 
no matter how long it may ta 
kind-hearted woman has failec 
was easily fooled. Intuition i: 
portant qualification. The ca 
by a young girl for a room 0 
have behind it a whole seri 
stances that need careful im 
real third-degree inquiry. Bu 
the kind that persuades i: 
are trying to help them. It 1s 
sible to hound information in 
but the information is gen 
nothing. Most of us nowada 
social workers—that is, after 


delinquents and other 80 
Through such training is the 
get into this work if it attrac 
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New Balloon Tire Gauge — 
with Ball Foot Extension 


You can get longer wear and greater riding comfort 
from Balloon Tires by using this new Schrader 
Ball Foot Gauge regularly. 7 


Balloon Tires must be kept correctly inflated to the 
pressure recommended by the tire maker. A few 
pounds “under” on a balloon tire, means much 
shorter tire life than with high pressure tires. 


| This new Gauge, calibrated in one pound units, 
) — will help you check pressures closely. It is easy to 
i : carry, will withstand hard usage, and can be used 
on all types of wheels. Sold by Accessory dealers 
everywhere. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


a Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 
is shows how easy it is to apply the new } , : 
feo — ‘Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 
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Watch This 


Column 


REGINALD DENNY 


Harry Leon Wilson wrote 
a very clever story entitled ‘‘Oh, 
Doctor!” which ran in The Saturday 
Evening Post and proved a literary, 
comedy and dramatic treat. We have 
produced it in picture, selecting 
REGINALD DENNY to play the 
leading part, with MARY ASTOR 
opposite. The result is a picture-play 
that will amuse and thrill and enter- 
tain you to your heart’s content. It 
is now at the foremost theatres. The 
supporting cast includes Otis Harlan, 
Wm. V. Mong, Mike Donlin, Lucille 
Ward and Tom Ricketts. Directed 
by Harry Pollard, who piloted 
DENNY through ‘‘The Leather 
Pushers,’’ ‘‘Sporting Youth’’ and 
‘Reckless Age.’’ 


I predict that “‘ The Phan- 


tom of the Opera’’ will prove 
one of the real sensations of the in- 
dustry. It is adapted from Gaston 
Leroux’s wonderful story of mystery, 
and the action is laid in and around 
the Paris Opera House, which is 
doubtless the most elaborate theatre 
in the world. We have reproduced it 
at Universal City almost in its en- 
tirety. LON CHANEY plays the 
phantom and MARY PHILBIN and 
NORMAN KERRY have impor- 
tant roles. This picture will be shown 
in every town and hamlet in the world. 


And once more, I urge you 
tosee “ The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,’’ with LON CHANEY. It is 
a classic which you should not miss. 
And you must see HOUSE PETERS 
in ‘‘The Tornado,’’ PAULINE 
FREDERICK and LAURA LA 
PLANTE in ‘‘Smoldering Fires,’’ 
and HOOT GIBSON in ‘“ The Hur- 


ricane Kid.’’ 


Have you received your 


copy of UNIVERSAL’S illus- 
trated booklet? By the way, if you 
want to be on our mailing list, send 
in your name immediately. 


( arl faemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURE 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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HOW I FOUND MYSELF 


I slumped. It had no future for me, so I 
went back to Cincinnati, turned in my sam- 
ple outfit and again decided to look around 
a little more carefully. 

There I met a young man with whom I 
had gone to school and he told me some- 
thing about the life-insurance business. 
Just one sentence of what he said caught 
my fancy—‘“‘ There is plenty of room at the 
top and the sales territory is national.” 
That was what I wanted. My friend was 
then a district agent in Illinois, but he gave 
me a letter of introduction to a local district 
agent and I presented it the next day. 
Overnight, however, my enthusiasm had 
somewhat waned, because my friend warned 
me that I couldn’t make $100 a week at 
first, nor perhaps a fourth of that amount. I 
might have weakened, but the district 
agent decided the matter for me by the 
manner of his greeting. 

He was a stout, slovenly dressed, grumpy 
old man, and took twice as much time as I 
thought necessary to read the letter. Then 
he lighted the stump of his cigar, fumbled 
with some dusty papers on his disorderly 
desk, and finally growled, “‘What makes 
you think you can sell life insurance?” I 
nearly exploded. If he had asked me what 
made me think I could fight I would have 
knocked him out of his chair. I was hot 
and instantly made up my mind that if he 
could be a district agent I ought to reach 
the presidency in three weeks. 

I told him that if he would give me the 
necessary data and papers I would en- 
deavor to show him by results and thus 
save conversation for use where it would 
do more good. He grunted and supplied 
me with what was needed. It was evident 
he thought I would last about five days. 
If I could not have sold life insurance after 
that challenge I think I would have pur- 
chased some for a few friends. 

Salesmanship, I am prepared to admit, 
doesn’t depend primarily upon scholarship 
and brains, but it does call for a fighting 
spirit, and that old man had stirred mine 
to the boiling point. I worked from nine 
o’clock in the morning until after ten o’clock 
every night. By this time I had learned 
that the laws of percentage begin to work 
on a man’s side when he keeps everlast- 
ingly at it. I began to bring in applica- 
tions very early. 

Once having stumbled into the life- 
insurance business, and finding that I could 
make a living at it, I began to explore its 
possibilities. I did not become enthusiastic 
until perhaps a year after I began work. 
By that time I knew I had had a great 
stroke of good fortune in accidentally be- 
coming allied with a very young business 


swept by fire in the 80’s and fairly free of 
underbrush in new growth lay behind us; 
but suddenly the siren whistle of the little 
town six miles away began blowing and in 
every private cabin and every ranger’s cabin 
for 150 miles—where the telephones and 
trails network an area the size of the state 
of Vermont—the telephones began jingling 
and didn’t stop jingling for six hours. They 
had been jingling all night, though we 
didn’t hear them. 

We knew what that meant. Gasoline 
speeders built to run on the railroad tracks 
would be cutting the sharp curves, bring- 
ing to the scene of the fire lumbermen, track 
workers, rangers from every part of the 
park. Motor trucks with power pumps for 
hose and canvas tanks and reels of hose 
running from 1500 to 4500 feet in length 
would dash over the motor roads as far as 
motor roads led, where the equipment 
would be picked up by the rangers from the 
nearest cabin with pack horses and rushed 
to the fire. 

Then pumps would be set to work— 
gasoline-engine power—or the nearest 
mountain streams, and tanks of capacity 
varying from 300 gallons, set up on tripods, 
to 9000 gallons in tank cars, and the hose 
reeled out from unit to unit to play on the 
advancing fire line. Other trucks would 
follow with a complete food outfit for days 
or weeks. 

Beyond the sprayed line the extempo- 
rized fire brigade of general workers would 
cut guards 200 feet wide, not in an en- 
deavor to stop the fire but to head it with 
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that was destined for greatness. Nowadays 
you don’t think of life insurance as new, 
but it is. In this country the business is 
only about seventy-five years old. A great 
deal of the hardest preliminary work had 
been done when I started and we were 
making headway under full steam. Out- 
side of this country the business is older, 
but on a much smaller scale. 

The latest figures show $57,500,000,000 
of life insurance in force in this country. 
The liquid wealth backing up these con- 
tracts is now in the close vicinity of $10,- 
000,000,000, which is one of the largest 
pools of capital the world has ever known. 
It is at work day and night for the up- 
building of our country. It represents a 
very important phase of a nation’s thrift. 
In fact, I think it also represents something 
that goes much deeper into the funda- 
mentals of our national spirit, for nowhere 
else on earth are women regarded quite as 
they are in this country. I think the 
statistics on life insurance speak eloquently 
of the American male’s solicitude for the 
welfare of his family. 

It was the thrill of doing something 
thoroughly worth while that first capti- 
vated me and bound me to this business. 
Life insurance is an idea rather than 
merchandise; selling it consists of trans- 
ferring the idea to a prospective purchaser. 
I was so thoroughly sold on the idea that I 
felt sincerely depressed if I couldn’t sell 
every man I talked to. It seemed to me 
that I had failed in a neighborly duty if he 
didn’t buy. 

To my very great astonishment, that 
grouchy old district agent recommended 
me for a similar position at the end of the 
year. I knew more about him by this 
time, however, and he finally confessed 
that he always growled at new men. He 
knew they were destined for plenty of that 
as soon as they went to work; therefore he 
wanted to know how they’d take it. 

I didn’t follow his system, but that was 
because I worked along entirely different 
lines and devoted practically all my at- 
tention to devising selling talks. Moreover, 
the horde of failures—flotsam and jetsam 
from every imaginable walk of life— 
clutching at my desk in desperate hope of a 
chance to earn bread and butter forced my 
sympathy. I couldn’t growl at them, so I 
invented selling talks that would help them. 

These gigantic organizations known as 
life-insurance companies are largely the 
work of men who failed or were dissatisfied 
in other walks of life. I doubt if there is 
another business on earth that has picked 
up more failures or men out of work or in 
temporary distress and put them on their 
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wind to a bare rock or to a lake margin or 
to a stream bed. Make it kill itself—the 
fire fighters aim—and all the while the play 
of powerful hose would prevent the flying 
cinders from creating new fire centers and 
protect the men in front of the wind-tossed 
fire line from being burned alive. 

By six o’clock that night the fire, which 
had darkened the valleys with a haze of im- 
penetrable smoke, was out—dead and cold 
as a pile of autumn leaves in your garden on 
which you have turned the hose. 

Just consider a moment. A few years 
ago forest fires in Canada were costing the 
dominion annually as much as its war debt 
in dead loss. In the United States, I do not 
think I am wrong in saying the record of 
loss was as large; but here is a national 
park nearly half the size of Vermont in which 
not a single fire has occurred in recent years 
with a loss of more than a few thousand dol- 
lars. Easily $10,000,000 worth of ripe 
timber, which can be taken from the park 
without robbing the forests in the least, has 
been saved to the public by a force of seven- 
teen men, paid on an average $125 a month; 
which, with the chief warden’s salary, is not 
one-third of 1 per cent of what they have 
saved for the public. Though fires have 
devastated other big timber areas not in the 
national parks, the old-time forest fire, 
which was the panic, devouring, unquench- 
able monster of the Rocky Mountain forests, 
has been unknown. ‘ 

This is not to say that a fire may not 
some day sweep down on the close-built 
town, which for economy of lighting and 
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The external appearance of the Chrysler and its external 
advantages are certain to be reproduced in other cars. 
| Perhaps they should be. The low hung comfort of the 
| Chrysler, the low roof, the graceful lines, the conservation 
| of space, weight, height and length—all these are assets 
~ which every motorist is entitled to enjoy. But this of 
course is only the outer covering. The more vital thing is 
the thing which makes the Chrysler go—the thing which 
makes it almost as lively and virile as though it were 
animate. Several million dollars’ worth of entirely new 
machine tools, jigs, and dies, especially designed to produce 
these unique and vigorous Chrysler qualities, went into the 
making of the car. But even more emphatic than that— 
the real Chrysler motive power—were the engineering 
brains and experience which patiently, painstakingly, 
labored to create the Chrysler for four years before. An 
institution like the Chrysler—in organization, in manufac- 
turing facilities, in rigidly trained craftsmanship—is hard 
to reproduce without the same patience, the | 
same long period of loving labor. There is 
always a thrill when we encounter in 
moving pictures a realistic reproduc- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. But we do 
not expect the actor to be Abraham 
Lincoln—but merely to look like him. * 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


z Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


All Chrysler Six models are 
equipped with special design 
six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


camer sonemcerrmnetsne tA RSAReAs a SANSERENSUHA teeters te 


The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, 
$1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, 
$1825; The Brougham, $1965; The Impe- 
rial, $2065; The Crown- Imperial, $2195; 
The Royal Coupe, $1895. All prices f. 0. b. 
Detroit subject to current government tax. 
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(Continued from Page.56) 
grade of morale, which is:as essential in a 
fire fighter as a war fighter. When a man is 
sent to get in front of a bad forest fire and 
place his force of 200 or 300 fighters paid 
only at the rate of a few dollars a day, he 
must get in front of the fire line whether or 
not he risks his life jumping through the 


flame; and the head warden in Jasper has a © 


husky voice, which I at first thought was 
from being gassed in the war, but afterward 
learned was from breathing smoke into his 
lungs when jumping through the fire line to 
get ahead of it. 

The next essential to the success of the 
system was a thorough mapping and knowl- 
edge of the terrain in one of the wildest 
mountain regions in the world, where peaks 
rear up 13,000 feet and cliffs of 7000 feet are 
so steeply walled against wild cafions that 
to this day there are passes within sight of 
my cabin where no human foot has yet 
trod. There literally is not room between 
cataract below and rock wall for distances 
of twenty miles. Here a lightning flash has 
set an old resinous tree trunk blazing; and 
here no human fire fighter could penetrate 
unless dropped by an aéroplane. 

On such terrain the aim has been to coop 
the fire, or drive it against the naked rock 
and let it eat itself out; but to do this there 
had to be accurate maps of the region 
which could not be penetrated. How was 
this done? Hither from high lookouts on 
adjacent peaks or from photographs made 
from an aéroplane, which picture the main 
streams and the lateral feeders between 
which the fire fighters could imprison the 
fire. 

To patrol an area half the size of Vermont 
requires the services of only one flier. On two 
flights Colonel Rogers covered 350 square 
miles in half a day, but Colonel Rogers’ 
experience in the war taught him that 
aéroplanes are not the best fliers for moun- 
tainous terrain. It is not the flying that is 
dangerous. It is the involuntary landings, 
as the United States fliers to Alaska found 
out when they landed at Fort George on the 
Fraser and, telescoping on a stump, badly 
snubbed the propeller and nose of one en- 
gine. Also a head or tail fall on a steep 
mountain side may entail from the weight 
of the engine a somersault that will smash 
the machine and man. 


A Land Made for Seaplanes — 


The ideal air patrol for the national for- 
ests of the north is a seaplane, which can 
take off from and alight on any of the 
thousands of lakes that dot these areas of 
heavy upper snows and great Douglas firs 
impenetrable as a Rackmann fairy thicket. 
For every mile up, the flier can glide to land 
eight miles in any direction, which gives 
him a landing area so extensive that in the 
north he can always choose any one of 
dozens of mountain lakes big enough for 
take-off or alighting. Though the aéro- 
plane is still used as a patrol in lighter wood 
areas of Manitoba and Ontario, the moun- 
tain patrol must be a seaplane. 

When the great oil companies decided to 
use fliers to carry men to and from the 
Arctic they made the mistake through false 
economy of using aéroplanes, and on the 
lakes of the Far North these aéroplanes 
came to grief. 

The national parks of the Rockies have 
stood out for seaplanes. The cost would 
probably run to $50,000 initial cost and 
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$50,000 a year for aérodromes—very small 
if you balance that outlay against the mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of merchantable tim- 
ber saved annually to the nation. The 
seaplane can never be used to fight fire ex- 
cept to get the fire fighters across the fire 
line in front; but it can be used for a daily 
patrol to spot fire. 

Hard times have prevented the addition 
of seaplanes to the regular equipment; but 
lakes and runways have been reserved for 
take-offs, and this feature is to be added as 
soon as income permits. Fortunately, be- 
fore the war slump cut expenditure to the 
bone, the mapping and photography of the 
inaccessible sections were completed; and 
a seaplane patrol will be a part of the equip- 
ment in the Rockies just as the aéroplane is 
in the lighter wood sections. Considering 
that Canada takes in more than $100,- 
000,000 a year from its playground parks 
and nearly $200,000,000 a year from its 
pulp area, the outlay to protect them is 
insignificant. 


The Fire Unit System 


Next in the system came the network, 
first of motor roads, second of pack trails, 
third of telephones from warden’s cabin to 
warden’s cabin, usually built at high stra- 
tegic lookouts; and each man has to keep 
under constant control from 150 to 200 
square miles of territory. This entailed the 
building of thousands of miles of motor and 
pack roads in a park half the size of Ver- 
mont in an era when Canada was going 
through the heavy expenditure of the war; 
but every dollar spent on trails has paid 
back thousands—yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands in timber saved to the nation. 

At the first mushroom of smoke discoy- 
ered, the telephones of the entire park put 
all the wardens, stationed at distances of 
twenty miles, on guard and called the en- 
tire fighting force of rangers and civilians 
available; so that the fire of which we had 
whiffed the smoke at daybreak was out by 
sunset. It was in the windfall and thicket 
of underbrush on the approach to Cavell 
Mountain—one of the most beautifully 
timbered areas in the Rockies. 

But personnel, mapping, network of 
trails and telephones and lookout stations 
would have been incomplete without the 
unique unit system of getting canvas tanks 
and hose on the fire line, whether the fire 
line were 4500 feet up in air or 2000 feet 
down in some canon. It is a system on 
which the whole park department of the 
dominion, under Commissioner Harkin, has 
worked since the war. I don’t know whether 
the war experience of getting fighting units 
on the firing line with speed had anything 
to do with the various experiments tried 
and discarded by forest rangers who were 
officers at the front, till the real equipment 
best suited for big timber on mountainous 
ground was devised; but I do know the 
genius who worked out the system to its 
present efficiency was Colonel Sparks, a 
relative of Colonel Rogers, who preceded 
him in Jasper Park. 

Who but military men, experienced in 
supplying army transports with gasoline 
and water under fire, would have had the 
prevision to put on Sulphur Mountain in 
Banff Park a huge tank to gather rain in the 
June rains against the usual drought of 
August and September, when the big tim- 
bers of that slope are dry of springs as 
autumn chaff? In other words, they set out 
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to save the national park forests from fire 
as they would a civilian city under enemy 
fire. Preparedness meant victory. 

To the layman, a technical description of 
the unit system sounds like Greek or Cher- 
okee; but you grasp what it means when 
you hear the fire rangers describe how they 
use it. The equipment consists of a gasoline 
fire engine, 600 gallons a minute with 4500 
feet of hose, with standard couplings for 
extension—I believe hook-up is the techni- 
cal phrase. This gasoline engine hauls a 
four-wheel chemical engine. In addition 
there are smaller fire units stored for emer- 
gency both centrally in the park and with 
the wardens. In less than half an hour the 
big engine can be changed to steel tires and 
go anywhere along the railway track. It 
runs through the park and is attached to a 
9000-gallon tank car to be used along the 
railway track if some mountain stream is 
not available; but the twelve-foot pack 
trails connecting the wardens’ cabins every 
twenty miles all flank streams; and each 
cabin has more gasoline fire units, with 
1500 to 2500 feet of hose, as well as axes, 
shovels, mattocks, canvas pails, water bags, 
canvas tanks. 

Caught early, there are few fires in the 
highest wind which cannot be extinguished 
with 9000 gallons from a tank car and 600 
gallons a minute from mountain streams 
with hose lengths running from 2500-foot 
sections to 4500-foot sections. A mile of 
hose and 600 gallons to the minute can en- 
circle any small fire, and every fire is small 
when it begins. As a matter of record, 90 
per cent of all fires are started by passing 
trains, and unavoidably so till oil replaces 
coal. Only 9 per cent begin with careless 
camp fires and matches tossed in dry grass. 
Perhaps 1 per cent can be traced to light- 
ning; but these may be the worst, for they 
are inaccessible.« 

Where the train runs or man has gone, 
the big engines or the little engines, the big 
canvas tanks or the little canvas tanks can 
be carried empty on motor truck or pack 
horse, set up on tripods in a line—the big- 
gest tank nearest the water supply from 
mountain stream, the lesser hand tanks 
higher up and farther away—and the stream 
of water pumped up from river to tank and 
tank to hose and hose to lesser tank till the 
fire is encircled and burns itself out. 


Fire Fighters in Action 


So much for the technical description of 
the equipment. Now for the wardens’ use 
of that equipment. We had heard the tele- 
phones ring and the siren blow the fire 
alarm. A careless workman’s match had 
set a fire going along the most beautiful sec- 
tion of the Edith Cavell Trail, easily 3400 
feet up from the valley, where the dry wind- 
fall lay fourteen feet deep on each side of 
the twelve-foot road. 

The fire had gained headway in the night 
wind before the mushroom smoke betrayed 
it and sent the alarm jangling from end to 
end of the park. 

In half an hour the fire engine, the can- 
vas tanks and eighteen fire fighters were on 
the ground. Ona bridge spanning a moun- 
tain torrent below, the truck paused. Hose 
to big tank on tripod and hose from tank up 
to smaller 300-gallon tanks, two lines of 
hose were hooked up. The fire had begun 
at six P.M. It was conquered by six A.M. and 
was cold by six P.M., and only two acres 
were scorched. I do not think the loss in 
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Cutting Fire Gua 
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Ready to Take the Field 


A Halt in the Forest . 
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DURANT SEDAN, $1190 f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


HE recent reduction in prices 

of Durant cars has created great 
interest among the public and the 
trade. 
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Too Steep for Horse or Man 


(Continued from Page 58) 
the slope is so steep it takes a climber all 
his time to keep on his feet without work- 
ing; but the steep slope aided the fighters 
in pitching débris out of the fire path; and 
when the showers recurred the fire was 
put out. 

A slacker would have left that fire to the 
impending rains and one of the finest slopes 
in the park would have been burned in 
those twelve hours. As it was, only a nar- 
row gash was cut by the flames. 

‘“‘Where we can’t beat a fire,’’ said the 
warden, “‘we try to kid it along where it will 
burn itself out against bare rock, or head it 
into water.” 

But since the unit system came in vogue 
there has been no fire that has not been 
beaten. 

Two features help enormously in these 
heavy northern forests. Thesummer season 
is short and there are usually frequent 
rains. Even if spring comes early as April 
and summer lasts to the end of October, the 
heavy snows supersaturate the deep forest 
mold. On the other hand, there is the terri- 
ble disadvantage of such a thicket of under- 
brush as is unknown in the yellow pine 
forests of the Southwest. But it is not all 
easy going in spite of the success of the unit 
system in fighting fires. 


A Busy Day in Jasper Park 


Here is a record of one day in 1919. A 
bad fire was reported entering the park 
limit from the west. Wardens were called 
out by phone and the equipment sent rac- 
ing over the railroad, followed by thirteen 
Chinamen and their foreman on another 
speeder. Colonel Rogers followed on an- 
other speeder, and racing round a sharp 
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The Countless Streams and Lakes That Dot Northern Canada Provide Ample 
Landing Areas for Seaplanes 


curve through a rock cut, saw one of the 
first speeders coming down grade at fifty 
miles an hour in front of the flame. Every- 
body jumped. Thespeeders crashed. China- 
men were showered all over the place; but 
when the colonel jumped up with dented 
ribs and rescued his Chinamen, he found 
the fire had crept round and his fighters 
mere between two fires, loaded with gaso- 
ine. 

The gasoline was dumped in a stream and 
covered with wet sacks; the men had to 
break back through a wall of flames to stop 
the fire farther back. This they did, and 
got to bed at eleven P.M. 


The Little Town of Jasper, Set Down in the Middle of Jasper Park 


At twelve the siren blew another alarm. 
A rise of water from the melting snows had 
brought the rush of a log jam against a 
traffic bridge. Again the fighting brigade 
was called out and the log jam pried loose, 
in the course of which the colonel fell into 
Athabasca River. 

Now Athabasca River is as full of whirl- 
pools as the center of a plains tornado. It 
is an ugly river by daylight for a swimmer 
to master and it is a surly traitor by night. 
I have seen a big black bear caught in its 
current and whirled like a top to the gravel 
bars below the rapids; but the colonel still 
lives to fight fires. Fire—water—collision 


A Stream With Laterats for Fire Pumps 


Far Above Trail’s End 


was the record for one day. 
prising his speeder chauffeur 
job that day. There are soldie 
well as of war. Yet there is har 
the park—the speed driver is 
who would give up his advent 
the wealth of kings. 


The Life of a Warder 


Among the fire wardens y 
naturalists, musicians, artists, 
Cambridge graduates, who ha 
tennis champions and polo 
aviators. To be sure, from $1 
month, but not keep for hin 
horse, a lonely cabin on the to 
or 9000 foot mountain, and lc 
through forests thick and da 
mann’s drawings of the haunt 
elves and satyrs, where one’s: 
grizzly or a black bear, whic 
shoot unless he attacks you; ir 
Lady Byng one day taking 
ranger found a large black bea 
into the cabin by an open win 
sconced himself like the hero 0 
Hood right in the middle of : 
bed, and when he was driven 
back and, standing on his hint 
enviously at the afternoon-tea 
through the open window—to 
a life is not a life for kings; b 
which kings envy, for it is fre 

The point is, if this unit sys' 
the forests of national parks fr 
waste of timber which is prevé 
forests, isn’t it a crime of neg 
same system is not enforced 
and private forests? The cosi 
pared with the value of the t 
is almost negligible. 


does, sir,” Little Red Riding 
“and I must hurry, because 
the home of my grandmother 
care to be caught in a shower. 
s that this dress is fast color.” 
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Jewell Ford Would Write It) 


aI am, tellin’ the boss constant 
veet ain’t made for nothin’ only 
der the table at mealtime, and 
i,’ to use ’em to walk all the way 
} deep woods while I’m tryin’ to 
Jarest garage. That’s what comes 
da car that can’t be fixed with a 


| there on the road, settin’ pretty, 
{ukin’ ugly, I’ll say! 
‘it the edge of the woods I see a 
dof the cottage type. Thinks I, 
ire’s a guy in there that has some 
4 he’d loan me long enough to get 
at to coughin’ again. I looks in 
dw an’ things don’t seem right, 
# There’s a bed in there, and in 
the meanest-lookin’ old crab ever 
1: face was worse’n sour milk and 
skin you’d love to touch with a 
|. Settin’ right by her was about 
gst dame I’d put my eyes on ina 
¢, She was there, friend, all there, 
over. Dressed all in red, she was, 
at the old dame like everything 
<. I ain’t got no call to rubber, 
sto listen, but somehow I’m glued 
A aiother,” I hears this swell skirt 
“hat makes your teeth so white?” 
ne out of five,’ the old party 
i/randmother,” the Jane goes on, 
‘kes your cheeks so red?” 
4 because my lipstick slipped,’ 
eld ’un. 
lrandmother, your arms seem so 
’,e dream allows. 
n stand on no ceremony. I’m wise 
1, and when I’m wise, I’m wise. 
hrough that window head first. 
}ian ain’t no fancy high diver, but 
% class to what I done then. It 
a dive if I do say it myself. I has 
1p in my hands and without in- 
nnyself or nothin’ I whams grand- 
( the beezer. Little cutie lets out 
nswoons. I’m doin’ backstop duty 
’|, ain’t no task at all, just to hold 
1 arms. 
h' time grandmother’s hopped out 
cw. 
és grandmother?”’ whispers the 
1en she come around. 
Jan search me,’’ I says, “‘but that 
awas dressed up in her nightie has 
jhe drug store to get some cold 
i¢ his nose.”’ 
t:n we hears a noise, and I opens 
lis cooker. 
é grandmother, right where the 
Cyut her. 
tss was peeved when I got back, 
di’t know the third of it. He ain’t 
1 Little Red Riding Hood—and 
IiI ain’t seen her near as much as 
to from now on. 
—Tom S. Elrod. 
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Drab Ballads 
vi 


Lae night, at the Sorghum Corners 
Opera House down here, Hos—EA Mupp 
(Ivory & Mupp, WRESTLING & SNAKE 
CHARMING) sang with great success the 
supersentimental number entitled: 


Don’t BEAT THAT FEEBLE FEMALE TILL 
You PROVE SHE DONE YOU WRONG 


In a Greenwich Village inn 
Where the turmoil and the gin 
Made ev’rybody kin, 
As is the way; 
And the saxophone and drum 
And the banjo’s thrilling thrum 
Made ribald dancers hum 
The measure gay, 
When a big and beefy tough, 
In a manner rude and rough, 
With heavy hand did cuff 
His lady friend; 
’Twas a newsboy heard her pleas 
Stopped the hulking Hercules 
‘Beating that there girl must cease— 
Her I’ll defend! 


REFRAIN 


“Don’t beat that feeble female till you prove 
she done you wrong, 
Unless you are the coward that you are! 
What provocation have you that you chastise 
her so strong? 
You act as if you were a Russian Czar.” 
The people in the place expected murder ; 
Instead the roughneck burst in tears, then 
smiled. 
And sang—could anything be more ab- 
surder ?— 
(Close harmony) 
OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD! 
—Harry G. Smith. 


Your attention is herewith called, that soon 
You'll see the song to make a continent croon: 
ONLY A Poor CHORUS GIRLIE. 


Love F. O. B. Chicago 


MET him on a Pullman. His card 

stated his name as Babson W. Smileage 
and that he was sales manager of the Con- 
solidated Eyebrow Tweezer and Nail File 
Company. He looked like a go-getter. 

“Business good?”’ I asked. 

“Great,” he admitted. ‘I’m on my way 
to Chicago now to close with the finest prop- 
osition in the world. I met her in August 
at one of those summer lakes in Wisconsin. 
I had been attending the national conven- 
tion of sales engineers in St. Paul. I 
stopped off at this lake to see our second 
vice president. 

“As soon as I got serviced at the barber 
shop I went to the old man’s villa. The 
doorman said the old man was in conference 
at the golf club but that Miss Jones was 
home and would look over my stuff. He 
showed mein. Then she appeared. Class- 
iest model I ever saw. I was sold on her 
from that moment. It was merely a ques- 
tion of getting her name to a contract. 

“‘T made a few bright remarks for an ap- 
proach. The girl was as friendly as an 
elevator boy at Christmas. ‘Why pay de- 
murrage at the hotel?’ she asks. ‘I’m sure 
father will insist that you park here.’ 


“*All Jake with me,’ I says. ‘I admit 
that I’d like to study the situation here, and 
I might as well cut down the overhead.’ 

“““Fine,’ she says. ‘Wilson,’ she says to 
the doorman, ‘phone Hotel Green Gables 
that Mr. Smileage is checking out this date, 
and have his luggage sent here at once.’ 

“By 4:30, when tea was brought, I’d got 
her to call me Babby, as the fellows do at 
the Downtown Club, and was telling her 
how I increased sales 148 per cent last sea- 
son by pushing the commodities and get- 
ting better distribution. She could hardly 
believe it when I told her that our line was 
now standard equipment from the Hor- 
tense Beauty Parlor in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
to Palm Beach. All clean deals. No 
trade-ins. List prices, subject to 50 and 5 
discount. We were getting pretty serious. 
‘Janet,’ I says, ‘is anyone covering this ter- 
ritory regularly?’ 

“‘She looked out of the window. ‘There’s 
a real-estate man we met last winter in 
California,’ she says, in a far-off voice. ‘He 
writes every week. And there’s Rick 
Simmons, and 7 

“T stopped her right there. ‘I know 
you’re oversold on offers,’ I says, ‘but do 
you really love any of these turnips?’ 

““*No,’ she says. 

““*Check,’ Isays. ‘Ilove you. See what 
I mean? You must marry me.’ 

““*O. K.,’ she says. 

“Our second vice president came in and 
saw me kissing Janet. He looked as frosty 
as a credit manager. ‘I’ve changed my 
routing,’ I says; ‘I’m going to be married.’ 

“*Huh, I suppose you’ll put it in your 
expense account,’ he says, very sarcastic. 
Then the old man blew up. It seems he was 
framing a deal to marry Janet to the presi- 
dent of our company.” 

The go-getter sighed. ‘‘This delayed 
things all along the line,’’ he complained. 
“‘T had to make several trips to New York, 
reorganize the company and issue some 
bonds. Tomorrow morning I’ll be elected 
president, and chairman of the board. To- 
morrow afternoon I get married. Well, 
glad to have met you, Mr. Crowley.” 

—George Cecil Cowing. 


Malediction on All Baggage 


UITCASES, trunks and valises— 
May they be battered to pieces! 
Hatbozes, grips and portmanteaus, 
I will denounce them in cantos ! 


Down with these heavy behoovements 
Clogging the wanderer’s movements, 
Calling for taxis and porters 
Hungry for shillings or quarters ! 


Down with all impedimenta, 
Russet or tan or magenta ! 

Let me away in the fragrant 
Morning, a burdenless vagrant! 


Bags with their blistering handles, 
Drop them and fly on winged sandals ! 
Fardels belabeled and lettered, 

Lose them and travel unfettered ! 


Chests, coffers, caskets and canisters, 
Heave them all over the banisters ! 
Creels, satchels, hoppers and hampers, 
Burn them—and open the dampers ! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 
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Battle 


LIVE and have my being in an atmos- 
phere of strife; 
I battle, battle, battle, every moment of my life. 


I battle with temptation from the instant of 
my birth, 

For Satan’s always showing me the kingdoms 
of the earth, 

And urging me to stop a bit and turn aside 
and play, 

And pick a blushing rose or two along the 
Narrow Way. 


I yearn to do that little thing; but in my mind 
I see 

A scarehead in the paper, with a history of 
me, 

The name of my bootlegger and my photo- 
graph; and that’s 

The reason I turn Satan down and kick him 
in the slats. 


I battle for the groceries; I battle for the 
cash 
To pay the tax collector and to buy the daily 
ash; 
I fight to board a trolley and I battle for a seat, 
And battle to get out again, two blocks beyond 


my street. 


I walk we tribulation when I do my daily 
stuff; 

My landlord picks my pocket 
weather treats me rough; 

My bald spot keeps on spreading and my 
aching bunions swell; 

The traffic cop insults me and my dentist 
gives me hell. 


and the 


Pneumonia in the winter and spring fever in 
the spring; 

Insanity at midnight when the cats begin to 
sing; 

The chilblains of the autumn and the deadly 
summer sneeze— 

The battle with hay fever when I change my 


beeveedees ; 

A million savage microbes in the very grub I 
chew; 

I battle corns and falling hair and bellyache 
and flu; 


The million germs that swarm upon my razor 
when I shave— 

Oh, it’s battle, battle, battle, from the cradle to 
the grave. 


I live and have my being in an atmosphere of 
strife; 

I battle, battle, battle, every moment of my 
life, 

And fight with all creation—save my quiet 
little wife. 


I had one battle with her, then I deAnitely 
quit; 
It was a tiny battle, but I got the worst of it. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


The Walrus 


H% VE you heard of the walrus laconical, 
Who affects the blasé and ironical? 
Since he learned that Lord Dash 
Wears a walrus mustache, 
He has taken to wearing a monocle. 
—Otto Freund. 
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Shvilinoes 


or mellow 
resonance 


CWhich does your 
radio speaker give ? 


T took twenty years to de- 
velop the phonograph from 

the squeaking ‘‘talking ma- 
chine’ to the marvelous tone 
beauty of today. 

Now with a single step the 
Sonora Radio Speaker brings to 
radio this same refinement of 
tone. 

Here in a compact, graceful 
little cabinet is built the identi- 
cal tone chamber of the famous 
Sonora Phonograph. 


$ 7 
fA @ 


The new Sonora Radio Speaker. Can 
be plugged into any radio set—no extra 
batteries needed. Price, $30. 


ced 
LEX 


This tone chamber is made of 
many plies of thin, seasoned 
wood—neutralizing vibration 
—eliminating harsh overtones. 

Every delicate shading of tone 
is faithfully reproduced in all its 
original beauty. With this per- 
fectly designed tone chamber, 
the radio takes its place among 
great musical instruments. 


The modern Sonora Pho- 
nograph—concealed all- 
wood tone chamber. 


The early “talking ae 
machine’ with its 
ugly harsh horn. 


Stop in at your dealer’s and hear 
this instrument for yourself, or 
write us for a booklet fully de- 
scribing this new Radio Speaker. 
1 

You will also find a complete selec- 
tion of Sonora Phonographs and Radio- 
Phonographs, including many exquisite 
de luxe period models. Sonora Phono- 
graph Company, Dept. A, 279 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


OnoLr 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Radio Speaker 


THE SATURDAY 


VAIMIPING HLL REIDY 


had ever been married, Rosa, you would un- 
derstand my sentiment better. But at any 
rate, acting on the precedent of my hus- 
band, I did not emerge at once from behind 
the umbrageous screen which concealed 
me, but awaited further developments. 
Estelle swept out of the sun parlor with a 
positively regal gesture, as a crack in the 
frond of a palm permitted me to observe; 


and for a few moments after her departure " 


George strode about whacking his hands to- 
gether and muttering words which I posi- 
tively could not repeat to you, my dear 
Rosa. No wonder that poor child of mine 
was given to occupying herself as much as 
was possible with gay acquaintances. mas 
Are you thoroughly comfortable there, 
Rosa? Good! Well, would you mind get- 
ting me a glass of water? 

Thank you, my dear. Well, as I was say- 
ing, after that we didn’t see George for two 
whole days. He telephoned home that he 
was detained in town on important busi- 
ness and could be reached at the club. Of 
course, Estelle thought nothing of it, but 
went on with her usual heavy social duties. 
But when the second evening came around, 
that, you will recall, upon which she was 
giving a large formal dinner, and at seven 
o’clock George, for all his promise, had not 
appeared, Estelle was distinctly annoyed. 

“Mother, isn’t that exactly like him?” 
she exclaimed. “I suppose he’ll keep us 
waiting, and then rush in with his dinner 
clothes thrown on at the last moment any 
old how! I only wish I dared telephone to 
the count. Iloathe a vacant seat at table.” 

“Control yourself, my dear,’ I said. 
“As your poor dear father, the late am- 
bassador, used to say, there are situations 
over which one has no control; but by keep- 
ing a perfectly blank face and an equally 
blank mind for a sufficient length of time, 
one can often regain mastery of the situa- 
tion. Just keep calm, and perhaps George 
will fail to turn up, and then you can tele- 


| phone the count.” 


Of course you understand, my dear Rosa, 
that I was not encouraging the count. It is 
merely that absolutely nothing is so im- 
portant as good form, and positively we 
couldn’t have a vacant seat at the dinner 
table. But George did not telephone. 

Before long, however, the guests began 
to assemble. They were the usual set who 
entertain one another on Long Island, and 
among them were young DuBois and Mrs. 
Post, an intimate of my daughter’s. She 
was a very handsome young woman with 
an excellent manner—just the proper de- 
gree of insolence that marks a bona-fide 
New York family. Almost at once Estelle 
went up to her and spoke in a low tone. As 
I was seated near, I could not help over- 
hearing; and, of course, that did not mat- 
ter, as I would not dream of repeating it in 
any event. 

“Katherine, old dear,’ said Estelle to 
Mrs. Post, ‘‘I’m frightfully sorry, but I’m 
going to have to put you next to George. 
I know he'll talk about golf or stocks or 
something wretchedly dull, but I couldn’t 
work it out any other way. I’ll put mother 
on his left, and you’ll have DuBois on the 
other side of you. Do you mind awfully?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind poor old George. 
Husbands are all stuffy,’ said Katherine 
Post. ‘‘I’ll forgive you if you’ll promise to 
take care of my Teddy next Friday at the 
club.” 

“Righto!” said Estelle. 

Well, Rosa, my dear, by this time all the 
guests were assembled. In point of fact, 
they had been for some little time, and as 
yet there was no sign of George. Do you re- 
call the large living hall at Estelle’s house, 
Rosa? Well, then you will remember that 
there is a very prominent stairway com- 
manding it at the right, and a long table 
before the fireplace. It was around the lat- 
ter that our guests were assembled for the 
cocktails, and it was upon the stairs, where 
they could not fail to observe it, that the 
most extraordinary thing took place. . ; 
Just shut the door part way, will you, 
aren Rosa? And take away my smelling 
salts. 

Well, as I was saying, down those prom- 
inent stairs at quarter past eight came 
what I at first took to be a perfectly strange 
young man. His dark hair was slicked back 
from either side of a center part and shone 
like patent leather. His evening clothes 
were exquisite, with broad bottoms to the 
trousers which flapped modishly as he 
walked; and there was an extreme cut to 
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his entire costume which at once gave him 
distinction even among that exceedingly 
smart group of people. And I assure you, 
my dear Rosa, that it was quite two min- 
utes before I grasped the extraordinary 
truth that this radiant creature was George. 

At the foot of the stairs, Estelle was the 
first to meet him, completely silenced for 
once in her life. He took her hand grace- 
fully and kissed it, much to her further 
amazement. 

“Sorry to hang up the show this way, old 
thing,”’ he said lightly. ‘But if we’re all 
here now, we can throw the party, eh? 
Come on, let’s go!” 

Well, my dear Rosa, I assure you that 
Estelle need not have apologized to Kath- 
erine Post for putting her next to George. 
Just what he did is a trifle difficult for me to 
describe, but I believe the modern term is 
“vamping.”’ At least it is certain that he 
kept her thoroughly engrossed in a lively 
conversation, and that young DuBois was 
completely overshadowed. He and George 
had one passage at arms—only one, and 
that was over literature. I must confess 
that I never before suspected George of 
having the slightest interest in the arts. 

“Have you seen Karl Sewer’s new book?” 
he asked, across Katherine—‘“‘ Disgusting 
Details? No? You must get it, dear boy; 
it’s got even more pep than the first one.” 

“T never read,” said DuBois shortly. 

“That so?” said George. “Estelle led 
me to believe you were frightfully up on all 
that sort of thing. By the way, Kath- 
erine,” he went on, turning back to his 
dinner partner, ‘‘I’m thinking of redecorat- 
ing my den—something in mauve taffeta, I 
thought. Won’t you help me choose the 
things? You have such ripping good taste.” 

entus I’d simply adore it, George!” said 
she. 

DuBois turned away with an air of dis- 
gust and gave all his attention to his food. 
Of course, my attention was somewhat 
divided. I am exceedingly partial to mush- 
rooms; but that evening, though they were 
before me, I must confess I was also par- 
tial to George. He was charming—simply 
charming. And later I was fascinated by 
his dancing, too, for it was revealed that 
George could dance divinely. 

When the last jazz record had been 
played, and George, in the most perfectly 
fascinating manner, had seen the women of 
the party to their cars—Mrs. Post espe- 
cially—it so happened that I had sat down 
to rest a moment on one of the big chairs in 
the east drawing-room. As you may re- 
call, Rosa, it is furnished with those deep 
wing chairs which completely hide anyone 
seated, from observers standing behind 
them. Well, as I was saying, I had seated 
myself there, and was meditating on the 
extraordinary events of the evening, when 
George and Estelle entered, and not realiz- 
ing my presence, began a little confidential 
conversation, which I could not avoid over- 
hearing. But since I would never under 
any consideration repeat it, that fact was of 
no real consequence. 

““George—oh, George,” said Estelle, ‘you 
were simply delightful tonight, old dear. 
I didn’t know you had it in you. And, 
dear, forgive me for saying so, but I never 
realized until tonight how very handsome 
you are. Why, you could rival Valentino, 
dear! All the women went simply mad 
about you. And the way you talked and 
danced! What on earth put you up to it?” 

“You,” said George, evading her em- 
brace, as I could see in a mirror, and light- 
ing a cigarette. ‘“‘D’you remember the 
little chin-chin we had the other afternoon 
when you told me the type of man you pre- 
ferred? I have never yet denied you any- 
thing you wanted, and so I am going to try 
to be that type; not only on the surface but 
all the way through—the genuine article. 
I wouldn’t offer you anything else. I hereby 
most solemnly promise to be that sort of a 
man to the best of my understanding. I 
make only one condition, which is that the 
matter shall not be brought up for discus- 
sion again. After living ten years with me 
as I was, you certainly ought to know your 
own mind about what you want—and this 
is your choice.” 

“Oh, George, that’s too wonderful!” 
breathed Estelle. ‘I’m simply frightfully 


ppy- 

“Splendid!” said George. ‘Well, good 
night, old dear. I’ll just take this volume 
of modern verse along and toddle to the 
feathers. Good night.” 


January 


“Good night, George dear,” gaj 
in rather a flat voice. J 

Are you thoroughly comfort 
Rosa? That’s nice. And now 
please run upstairs and see if y 


the marble-topped bureau. O 
them with you? Well, then, y 
upstairs after all. Not thatla 
a headache, but I might at any y 
and as the late ambassador used { 
times of peace it is sometimes dip] 
a Hp a war. : ¥ 
ell, as I was saying, the nex 
after this exciting and overt 
George did not goto work. Asan 
accustomed to taking an early trai 
fasting alone, long before Estelle 
thought of arising. But this mornj 
as a surprise to both of us, whi 
course, thought of him as alreac 
office, he appeared at about 11:3( 
most exquisite lounging robe; an 
ing the morning papers, spread 
over a long wicker chair upon thes 

“Hey, Estelle,” he said, “get 
coffee! Be sure it’s good and st 
that the toast is thin. And be qu 
hungry.” a 

My poor darling daughter sto 
work of arranging flowers, with y 
had been occupied, and stood y 
was as if paralyzed. 

“But, George,” she said, “what 
mean? Aren’t you going to the o 

“The office be hanged!” said 
“Tt can take care of itself. I wa 
up this morning. I’ve a tea dat 
new cabaret on Fiftieth Street ti 
noon, and I’ll need all my streng 
will you go get that coffee?” 

“George!” said Estelle, scarcel 
ing her ears. 

“‘ And be sure it’s hot,” said he. 
it out here.” 

Then he lit a cigarette, rested 
tifully groomed head against the 
and became absorbed in the news 

Rather to my amazement, Estel 
without further comment, and 
returned with the tray, which sl 
beside him. He took no notice of 

“T think you might allow the se 
do this sort of thing,”’ she said. 

“In Europe they don’t,’’ snappe 
There was a little pause. 

““Who are you taking to the ¢ 
I may ask?” said Estelle. 

“Katherine Post,’”’ said George 
ently. ‘‘Amusin’ little place I 
earthed. I’ll stand a party th 
afternoon if you care to bring 
along.” 

Estelle ignored this. 

“Do you think it’s quite nice | 
woman of that caliber out to tea 
she demanded. ‘‘She’s a fearfl 
dora, George.” 

“Why, I don’t agree with you 
said he. ‘She seems to me to b 
cultivated girl—so sympathetic a 
lectual. She’s going to be a grea 
me in redecorating my rooms, | 
that. You undoubtedly have a te 
your own, my dear, so why all tl 

“T have,” said she—‘“with E 
Bois.” 

“Well, I’ll see you at dinner th 
George. ‘Look decent now. I} 
to be up to my standard.” 

A little later I accidentally hap 
hear Estelle on the telephone, bre: 
engagement with DuBois, and sh¢ 
bed early with a sick headache. 

Well, Rosa my dear, that was 
beginning. To say that during 
month George was enchanting in 
putting it mildly. But in priva 
way that man ordered Estelle al 
inconsiderateness of his whole 
toward her, was simply shocking. 
was a show husband, and women 
never even so much as noticed hi 
began to pursue him; and he s¢ 
have all the leisure in the worl 
ever going near his office, and alw: 
ging Estelle or one of her women ¢ 
ances on some gay party. He ev 
friends with the count, and DuBoi 
reconciled to him, although bt 
might justly have been envious 0 
his clothes were so much more 
than theirs. .. 

Whether or not he began to lead 
life I didn’t know, but it just ! 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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I was in the village drug store 
age was in the telephone booth, 
ig, earnest conversations. 
a with me, I am sure, my dear 
«when a man has to go outside to 
‘something underhand is going 
+1 not hear a word of his conver- 
J; if I had it would not have mat- 
. of course I would not have re- 
However, I did ascertain through 
/ ed medium of the butler and a 
r money that this telephoning 
is of daily occurrence. 
she meanwhile poor dear Estelle 
ce the i of all her friends. 

that she had a quite 


insisted upon being called by it. 
h Estelle had now simply 
e wanted, she was not happy. 


- free when his government’s eye 
41; and this was rather Estelle’s 
he old days, before George re- 
became the perfect Continental 
}stelle had a great deal of her 
self. Now all that was changed. 
7 around all the while, and it was 


here you have nothing to do— 
urse, that was something you 
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hear. But George—Percy’s first words dis- 
illusioned me. 

“Bstelle, old thing, I’m broke,’ said 
George in a casual tone. 

“What do you mean by that, George 
Drake?” said Estelle; and, Rosa, when a 
woman calls her husband by his last name 
as well as his first, you can depend upon it, 
she means serious business—a truth which 
you, never having married, can scarcely 
appreciate. 

“‘T mean I’m stony, not a stiver,”’ replied 
George, throwing himself onto the chaise 
longue with a yawn. ‘Absolutely flat!”’ 

“But, George’’—Estelle’s voice had a 
note of alarm in it—‘‘you don’t mean to 
tell me that the business has gone on the 
rocks?” 

“Oh, absolutely, old thing, ages ago!”’ 
said George, with about as much feeling as 
he would be expected to express about a 
perfect stranger’s misfortune. ‘‘So far the 
old credit has been pretty good; but now I 
think you’d better let me have your money.” 

After a little pause, Estelle’s voice came, 
small and frightened. 

“T can hardly realize it,” she said. “‘ Yet 
I might have known you’d soon be ruined, 
playing around, idling away your time, as 
you have been. But I didn’t dream things 
were so bad as that already.” 

“Oh, things aren’t so bad,” said George. 
“We still have your little fortune, you 
know.” 

“But you wouldn’t take that!” 

“Of course I’m going to!”’ said he testily. 
“Good heavens, haven’t you used up my 
money? Why, my dear Estelle, if we were 
in Europe, I’d have had all your fortune 
the day we were married, as you very well 
know. And as you have so often said in the 
past, the European men, and those Amer- 
icans who pattern themselves on the same 
mold, are the only ones who know how to 
live properly.” 

“But it’s outrageous!’’ said Estelle. ‘‘I 
won’t give you my money!”’ 

“Very well then, my charmer, I’ll clear 
out,” replied George. ‘‘Really, if you’re 
not going to do the proper thing by me, you 
can scarcely expect me to stick around this 
dull hole. I’m off for Paris on the next 
boat.” 

“Oh, no, George—I mean Percy—no!”’ 
cried Estelle, beginning to weep. ‘‘I’ll give 
it to you—I’ll do anything you say.” 

“That’s my charming, reasonable little 
wifie!’’ said George, his voice cheerful at 
once. ‘Curl up the pretty mouth now. 
Um wouldn’t: deprive her Percy of a few 
wretched dollars, would ums?” 

Well, Rosa my dear, I closed the door 
after that. Positively I could endure no 
more. I was perfectly aware that Estelle 
didn’t want him to have her money—that 
in less than an hour she would come to her 
senses and bitterly regret what she had 
done. But husbands have a way with them 
which you, Rosa, never having married, 
can searcely understand. You really don’t 
know how fortunate you are in being alone 
in the world, yet having a home with me 
where you have every comfort and abso- 
lutely nothing to do. Would you mind 
fixing that footstool under my feet? No, a 
little nearer, please. 

Well, as I was saying, with this occur- 
rence I felt, Estelle felt, that the worst had 
been reached—that nothing further could 
happen which would seem disastrous by 
comparison. But the perfidy of men, par- 
ticularly those of the charming but de- 
cadent type, such as George, is infinite. I 
assure you, Rosa, that while these men may 
have surface charm, they usually have 
black souls, and we had yet to plumb the 
depths of George—Percy’s. I always 
warned Estelle not to marry one of these 
highly cultivated, effeminate, idle men, 
such as most of the sons of my Boston 
friends are, I regret to say, and who, in- 
deed, exist among many of the best families 
throughout the world; but she would 
marry him. 

However, my dear Rosa, the climax to 
the whole wretched business took place 
only a few weeks after George—Percy got 
hold of her money. 

Now, of course, my dear Rosa, you know 
that I never gamble, that I do not approve 
of gambling. My games of bridge with my 
intimates are purely a social pastime, and 
the few dollars which enter into it are en- 
tirely irrelevant to the occupation. The 
late ambassador was, of course, obliged by 
the nature of his calling to gamble. A 
diplomat always does, in a certain sense, 
yet I have never countenanced it. But at 
Rosemere there existed a certain club 
where, I regret to inform you, roulette and 
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other equally wicked games of chance were 
permitted to members. I believe that the 
management even went so far as to allow 
gambling at bridge in some of the private 
rooms. This den of iniquity, Rosa, was not 
only open in the evening, a time when vice 
might reasonably be expected to stalk 
abroad, but the club served an excellent 
luncheon for a nominal sum, and the gam- 
ing rooms were open from two in the after- 
noon onward till dawn. Both Estelle and 
I enjoyed lunching there; we met so many 
of the best people; it was quite the thing to 
do. And after George gave up working in 
order to devote himself to Estelle, he, too, 
became quite fond of the place. 

Well, Rosa my dear, one afternoon George 
and Estelle had been over at the club with- 
out me. I had in fact a little bridge game of 
my own at home, and my guests had 
searcely left when George and Estelle re- 
turned, and I at once perceived that some- 
thing was extremely wrong between them. 
You see, Rosa, we had been playing out on 
the sun porch, which opens into the living 
room, and as there was rather a strong 
draft, I had had a screen placed in such a 
manner as to protect me from the big double 
doors. I was seated alone at the table, 
playing the last hand over by myself to see 
how in the world I had managed to lose two 
hundred dollars on it when George and 


Estelle came in, and believing themselves | 


to be alone, at once began to quarrel. 

Of course, loathing any resemblance to 
spying, as I do, I would have at once re- 
moyed myself or made my presence known 
except for the fact that I was afraid if I 
were to leave the cards as they were on the 
table, the servants might clean them up and 
my problem remain forever unsolved. So 
there was really nothing for me to do except 
remain where I was. Estelle’s very first 
words filled me with terror. 

Are you perfectly comfortable in that 
chair, Rosa? That’s delightful! But, oh, 
my dear, I think you had better lower the 
window. It is growing rather chilly, and 
you know how I hate drafts. Really, Rosa, 
I’m a little surprised you don’t more often 
think of these things yourself. 

Well, as I was saying, Estelle was the 
first to speak. 

““Hivery cent!’’ she said. ‘“‘You’ve lost 
every cent we have! Ten thousand dollars 
in one afternoon, and it’s my last! Now 
the house will have to go, and I suppose you 
expect me to end in the gutter. But I 
won’t, George Drake! I’m through!”’ 

“But, my beautiful ——” George began 
in his coaxing voice. 

‘I’m not your beautiful any more,” said 
Estelle, furious. ‘I’m not your anything. 
I’ve stood for more than any human woman 
is expected to endure, and I’ve reached my 
limit. I’m going back to my mother for a 
while, and then 4 

“But, chérie, be reasonable!’”’ George 
protested. ‘‘We’ll get rid of this house and 
live in a smart hotel—the money from the 
sale will last us quite a while. And then 
perhaps you could open a shop or some such 
thing.” 

“George,” she shrieked at him, ‘‘you 
don’t seem to understand! Here you waste 
your own fortune in an incredibly short 
time; next you take mine and gamble it 
away. You drag me through every kind of 
misery and expect to rehabilitate yourself in 
my good graces with a sleek head, a pretty 
manner and a smile. I’m through! I’ve 
had enough of your kind! Open a shop 
and support you, you worthless butterfly! 
Never!” 

“But, Estelle, ma petite, I thought you 
loved pretty butterflies,’ said George. 
“You always used to.” 

“‘T was a fool!’ she said hotly. “I never 
realized what it would mean to be married 
to such a creature, and if I’d only known 
that you were one of them, I’d never have 
taken you in the first place.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you don’t 
care for me any more?”’ he asked, a note 
of anxiety creeping into his voice. “‘ Haven’t 
I done everything in my power to please 
you?” 

“You are a worthless scalawag, and I 
am going to divorce you just as quickly as 
the law allows,’’ replied Estelle coldly. “I'll 
do it as decently and quietly as possible, 
but I’m going to doit; and I shall begin by 
leaving this house tonight.” 

“Estelle! Don’t do that!”’ cried George. 
“Stay with me—I’ll do anything you like.” 

“There is no use in trying to persuade 
me,” Estelle replied. ‘“‘My mind is made 
up. When I married you, I thought I was 
marrying a real man, the sort who would 
take care of me—a natural, fine person with 
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high ideals, and in every way quite differ- 
ent from the lightweights I met among my 
mother’s friends, and the titled foreigners 
who hung around us in Paris. I thought 
you would be dependable, steady, true in 
every best sense of the word—and now look 
how you have turned out! A worthless 
spendthrift, handsome and charming, of 
course. Why, all my friends envy me my 
fascinating husband and try their best to 
steal him from me! Well, they are welcome 
to you now! Please do me the courtesy of 
allowing me to get my divorce as quietly as 
possible.” 

‘Estelle,’ said George hoarsely, “‘is there 
any other man?” 

All of a sudden Estelle broke down and 
began to cry. But through her sobs there 
was no mistaking the sincerity of her 
speech. 

“No, no!” she said. ‘‘A thousand times 
no! I have never loved anyone but you, 
George, and I don’t suppose I ever shall. 
But it was the old you I loved, not the man 
you are now. Oh, George, if only by some 
miracle you could be made over into your 
old self I would never leave you! But it’s 
too late to hope for that. My mind is 
firmly made up about the divorce, and I 
shall go through with it.” 

And with that she went slowly and sadly 
out of the room, leaving him standing there 
with bent head, the very picture of sorrow. 
Rosa, I assure you, even at that moment 
my heart was wrung with pity for the poor 
boy, his hair was so beautifully sleek and 
his clothes were so well cut. 

Rosa, I think you’d better open the 
window a little again; it’s growing too 
warm in here. Thanks. 

Well, as I was saying, as soon as Estelle 


| had gone, my impulse was to fly to her and 


commend her on her attitude toward that 
decadent creature, her husband. Of course, 
Rosa my dear, he was perfectly fascinating 
until it came to a question of money; and 
then, as the late ambassador often said, in 
diplomacy money is the root of all evil, 
especially when you can’t pull it up by the 
roots. But now I felt that my duty was 
with my daughter, and I should have gone 
to her at once had it not been for the fact 
that hardly had she left the room when 
George’s entire manner underwent an ex- 
traordinary change. His shoulders went 
back, his head up, and a fighting spirit, one 
might almost call it, seemed to pervade his 
entire being. 

“Hot dam!”’ he said aloud, and with a 
single stride he reached the telephone. 

Well, Rosa my dear, under such circum- 
stances I could scarcely move from where I 
was. 

The late ambassador always felt that 
nothing was quite so rude as to interrupt a 
telephone conversation, and I still maintain 
the greatest respect for his sayings. So I 
kept my seat in perfect silence while George 
put in his call, which proved to be to his 
office in New York, and I heard him ask for 
his business partner, Mr. MacPherson. 

“Hello, that you, Mac?” said George in 
quite his old voice. ‘‘Did Cotton Textile 
go to 96? Good! Did you sell as I told 
you? Attaboy! Now, Mac, listen care- 
fully! I’mina hole, and you’ve got to drop 
everything and rush right out here. Es- 


telle’s threatening to divorce me. Yeh, I 
carried the thing too far, and she’ll never 
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believe me if I tell her the truth all alone. 
Nix on that, old man; I need you. Sure, 
she’s had her lesson—she’s cured all right; 
but she’s pretty near smoked me out. You’ve 
got to witness how I’ve been in touch with 
the business every day, and how it’s 
stronger than ever, and all that, and how I 
only staged the show for her own sake. 
And, Mac, listen, you’ve got to pullsome gag 
to the effect that it was all because I loved 
her so. Sure you can; it’s the truth, and 
you got to square me with her or I’ll break 
your neck, old hoss. And, Mac, bring me 
out a decent suit of clothes from my locker 
in the office. I can’t stand these trick 
pants another moment.” 

Rosa, hand me the smelling salts, and I 
believe I will have a headache tablet too. 
I might have a headache any moment. As 
poor dear William used to say, getting the 
drop on the enemy is one of the chief se- 
crets of diplomacy, so I’ll take a tablet as a 
preventive. 

Well, as I was saying, the very minute 
that perfidious George hung up the receiver 
of the telephone he literally bounded from 
the room; and as soon as my strength per- 
mitted I gathered myself together, in- 
structed the butler to leave the cards on my 
table exactly. where they were, and then 
went straight tomy daughter, whom I found 
in her boudoir, weeping. 

“Wstelle,’’ I said, coming to the point at 
once, ‘George is a scoundrel. He has mis- 
treated us shamefully.” 

“Oh, mother, I know it!’ she exclaimed, 
raising her tear-stained face; “‘I have de- 
cided to divorce him. There isn’t anything 
you can tell me about him, mother!” 

““Oh, yes, there is,” I said firmly. “And 
when I have finished you will be even more 
completely disgusted with him than you 
are now.” 

“Then don’t tell me!” she said. “I am 
too utterly miserable as it is. I can’t stand 
the way he has been going on any more, and 
I'll go through with this; but it does seem 
hard that it had to come on top of every- 
thing else.’ 

And now, my dear Rosa, I am sure that 
I do not wish to offend your delicate sensi- 
bilities, and indeed I scarcely know how to 
explain the situation to you in full, you 
never having married. But as a matter of 
fact, as she spoke in her hysteria and dis- 
tress, Estelle waved about the object which 
was clasped in her hand, and Rosa, it was 
an infant’s sock! I do hope, my dear, that 
I have thus explained to you the situation 
in a manner which would not offend the 
severest censor. 

““Hstelle!’” I at once exclaimed. ‘“‘My 
dearest daughter, does George know any- 
thing of this?” 

“‘Certainly not,’ she replied tearfully; 
“and I am going away with you tonight. 
Oh, mother, mother, tell me what the brute 
has done now!” 

‘““My dear,’’ I said solemnly, “‘he has 
been deceiving you horribly. But wait— 
not as you so hastily assume!”’ 

And then, my dear Rosa, I explained to 
her all about that wretched man’s perfidy — 
how he had been making a fool of her all the 
time, and how his business was in better 
condition than ever. And will you believe 
it, Rosa, instead of being perfectly furious, 
she at once threw both her arms around my 
neck and kissed me with a demonstration 


of enthusiasm which, had it o¢ 
public,would have been positively 

“Oh, mother, you make me go 
she cried, with the tears stream 
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Well, Rosa my dear, I did. | 
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“Why, you poor old dears, | 
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Well, Rosa my dear, they wer 
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“Tt was an awful test of my loy 
you to try such a silly trick,” 
kindly. ‘‘But I’ll forgive you 
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down the cellar stairs,” said Lily May, giv- 
ing him a cold glance. 

‘And indeed he looked very queer. He had 
a nice face and a good figure, but his 
clothes were simply horrible. He wore a 
checked suit with a short coat, very tight 
at the waist, and pockets with buttons on 
everywhere. And he had a baby-blue 
necktie and a straw hat with a fancy 
ribbon on it, and too small for his head. 

Lily May put her hand up as if he 
dazzled her, and said, ‘‘What do we call 
you if we want you? If we ever do,” she 
added unpleasantly. 

“Just call me anything you like, miss,”’ 
he said with a long look at her, “and I'll 
come running. I kind of like Christopher 
myself.” 

“You would!” said Lily May, and turned 
her back on him. 

But, as Tish said that night, we might as 
well employ him as anyone else. 

“Do what we will,” she said, ‘“‘we might 
as well recognize the fact that the presence 
of Lily May is to the other sex what catnip 
is to a cat. It simply sets them rolling. 
And,” she added, “‘if it must be somebody, 
better Christopher, who is young and pre- 
sumably unattached, than an older man 
with a wife and children. Besides, his boat 
is a fast one, and we shall lose no time 
getting to and from the fishing grounds.” 

We therefore decided to retain Christo- 
pher and the Swallow, although the price, 
two hundred and fifty dollars a month, 
seemed rather high. 

““We do not need Christopher,”’ she said, 
“but if we must take him with the boat we 
must. He can chop wood and so on.” 

We spent the next day getting settled. 
The island was a small one, with only a few 
fishermen’s houses on it, and Tish drew a 
sigh of relief. 

“No men except Christopher,” she said 
to me. ‘‘And she detests him. And who 
can be small in the presence of the Atlantic 
Ocean? She will go back a different girl, 
Lizzie. Already she is less selfish. I heard 
her tell Hannah tonight, referring to Chris- 
topher, to ‘feed the brute well.’ There was 
true thoughtfulness behind that.” 

Christopher, of course, ate in the kitchen. 

It was the next morning that Tish called 
him in from the woodpile and asked him 
about the size of codfish. 

“Codfish?”’ he said. ‘“‘ Well, 
reckon they’d run a pound or so.” 

“A pound or so?” Tish demanded in- 
dignantly. ‘There is one in the natural 
history museum at home that must weigh 
sixty pounds.” 

“Oh, well,” he said, “if you’re talking 
about museum pieces, there are whales 
around here that weigh pretty considerable. 
But you take the run of cod, the oil 
variety, and you get ’em allsizes. Depends 
on their age,” he added. 

Tish says that she knew then that he 
was no fisherman, but it was not for 
several days that he told her his story. 

“T am not exactly a fisherman,” he said. 
“T can run a boat all right, so you needn’t 
worry, but in the winter I clerk in a shoe 
store in Bangor, Maine. But there is no 
career in the shoe business, especially on a 
commission basis. In New England the 
real money goes to the half-sole-and-heel 
people.” 

“I suppose that’s so,” said Tish. “I 
never thought of it.’ 

“Then,’’ he went on, “you take auto- 
mobiles. Did you ever think how they’ve 
hurt the sale of shoes? Nobody walks. 
Folks that used to buy a pair of shoes every 
year have dropped clean off my list. The 
tailors are getting my business.” 

“Tailors?’’ Tish asked. 

“Putting new seats in trousers,’ he said 
gloomily, and stalked away. 

The boat, he told us later, belonged to 
his uncle, who was a tailor. But he was not 
tailoring at present. As a matter of fact, 
he was at the moment in the state peni- 
tentiary, and that was how Christopher 
had the Swallow. 

“He took to bootlegging on the side,” 
he explained. 

“Tt was a sort of natural evolution, as 
you may say. He noticed the wear and 
tear on hip pockets from carrying flasks, 
and it seized on his imagination.” He 
mopped discouragedly at the boat, in which 
we were about to go on our first fishing 
trip, and sighed. “Many a case of good 
hard liquor has run the revenue blockade 
in this,”’ he said. 


now, I 
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“Well, there will be no liquor run in it 
while I’m renting it,’’ said Tish firmly. 


qr 


] CANNOT say that the fishing was what 
we had expected. There was plenty of 
fish, and Tish grew quite expert at opening 
clams and putting them on her hook. But 
as Aggie could never bear the smell of 
clams at any time, and as the rocking of the 
boat seriously disturbed her, we had rather 
a troublesome time with her. Once she even 
begged to be thrown overboard. 

“Nonsense!’”’ Tish said. ‘“‘You can’t 
swim and you know it.” 

“T don’t want to swim, Tish,”’ she said 
pitifully. “I just want to die, and the 
quicker the better.” 

On rough days, too, when an occasional 
wave dashed over us, and Tish would shake 
herself and speak of the bracing effect of 
salt water, our poor Aggie would fall into 
violent sneezing, and more than once lost a 
fish by so doing. And I shall never forget 
the day when she drew up a squid, and the 
wretched thing squirted its ink all over her. 
There was a certain dignity in the way she 
turned her blackened face to Tish. 

“T have stood for clams, Tish,”’ she said, 
‘and I have stood for the rocking of this 
d-damned boat. But when the very crea- 
tures of the deep insult me I’m through!” 

As, however, 2 wave came overboard just 
then and removed practically all the ink, as 
well as the squid itself, she was fortunately 
unable to express herself further. It speaks 
well for our dear Tish’s self-control that 
she allowed Aggie’s speech to pass without 
reproof, and even offered her a small glass 
of blackberry cordial from the bottle we 
always carried with us. 

But it was in the matter of payment for 
the fish that our plans suffered a serious 
reverse. We had on our first day out 
taken what we imagined was a hundred 
pounds of various sorts, many unknown to 
us, and on the way to the fish wharf, while 
Aggie and I neatly arranged them as to 
sizes, Tish figured out the probable value. 

“About forty dollars,” she said. “And 
if they take that thing with whiskers under 
its chin, even more. Gasoline, one dollar. 
Christopher’s wages and boat hire per day, 
eight dollars. Clams, a dollar and a 
quarter. Leaving a net profit of twenty- 
nine dollars and seventy-five cents, or clear 
every month eight hundred and seventy 
dollars and fifty cents.” 

She closed her notebook and we drew in 
under the fish wharf, where a man who 
was chewing tobacco came to the edge and 
looked down at us. 

“We are selling these fish,’’ Tish said 
with her usual dignity. ‘“‘They are quite 
fresh, and ought to bring the best market 
rates.” 

The man spit into the water and then 
glanced at our boxes. 

“Jerry!” he called. 

Valin 

““What kind of fish?’”’ a voice replied 
from back in the shed. 

The man squinted again at our catch. 

“Looks like succotash to me,”’ he called. 

Jerry came out and stared down at us, 
and then slowly descended the ladder to the 
boat. He had a mean face, Tish says, and 
he made us about as welcome as the bu- 
bonic plague. He said nothing, but picked 
out six haddock and handed them up to the 
man above. 

“Thirty cents,’ he said. 

“I’m paying sixty in the market,”’ Tish 
protested. 

“‘Thirty-five,” he repeated, and started 
up the ladder. 

“Forty,” said Tish firmly. 
here,” he said with bitterness, 
‘fall you’ve had to do is to catch those fish. 
That’s easy; the sea’s full of ’em. What 
have I got to do? I’ve got to clean ’em and 
pack ’em and ice ’em and ship ’em. I’m 
overpaying you; that’s what I’m doing.” 

““What am I going to do with the others?” 
Tish demanded angrily. ‘‘Seventy pounds 
ey Rone fish, and half the nation needing 

ood.” 

“You might send it to Congress,” he 
suggested. ‘‘They say it’s good for the 
brain—phosphorus.” 

“You must eat a great deal of fish!’’ said 
Tish witheringly. 

“Or,” he said, brightening, “take it 
home to the cat. There’s nothing a cat will 
Se Not worked up about like a nice mess 
of fish.” 


“Want any more 


He then went up the ladder, leaving us 
in speechless fury. But Tish recovered 
quickly and began figuring again. ‘‘Six 
haddock ‘at seven pounds each,” she said. 
‘Forty-two pounds at thirty-five cents per 
pound, or about fourteen dollars. At least 
we’ve made our expenses. And of course 
we can eat some.” 

Aggie, who had felt the motion severely 
coming in, raised herself from the bottom 
of the boat at this, and asked for another 
sip of cordial. 

“They smell,” she wailed, and fell back 
again. 

“All perfectly healthy fish smell,’’ said 
Tish. 

“So does a healthy skunk,” said Aggie, 
holding her handkerchief to her nose, ‘‘but 
I don’t pretend to like it.” 

And then Jerry came down the ladder 
and handed Tish a quarter and a five-cent 
piece! 

“There you are,’ he said cheerfully. 
“One of them’s a bit wormy, but we say 
here that a wormy fish is a healthy fish.”’ 

I draw a veil over the painful scene that 
followed. That fish house paid two-thirds 
of a cent a pound for fish, no more and no 
less, and the more Tish raged the higher 
Jerry retreated up the ladder until he was 
on the wharf again. From there he looked 
down at us before he disappeared. 

“You might get more out in the desert, 
lady,” he said as a parting shot. “But 
then, you’d get a pretty good price for a 
plate of ice cream in hell too.” 

And with that he disappeared, and left 
us to face our situation. 

Our deficit on the day, according to Tish, 
was ten dollars. In three months it would 
amount to nine hundred dollars. She 
closed her notebook with a snap. 

“Unless we count intangible assets,”’ she 
said, ‘‘we shall certainly be bankrupt. Of 
course there is the gain in health; the salt 


air 

“Health!” said Aggie feebly. ‘‘A little 
more of this, Tish Carberry, and Jerry will 
be cleaning and packing and icing and 
shipping something that isn’t fish.” 

“Then again,’ said Tish, ignoring this 
outburst, ‘‘we may find something unusual. 
There are whales about here, according to 
Christopher. And the oil of the whale is 
still used, I believe.” 

But after learning from Christopher that 
whales ranged in size from fifty to one 
hundred feet, and were not caught on a 
line, however heavy, but with a knife 
thrown into some vital part, she was com- 
pelled to abandon this idea. Indeed, I do 
not know how we should have filled up our 
summer had it not been that on that very 
evening we received a visit from a Mr. 
MacDonald, who turned out to be the 
deputy sheriff on the island. 

Aggie was still far from well that night. 
She said the floor kept rising and falling, 
and at dinner several times she had clutched 
at her plate to keep it from sliding off the 
table. So she had been about to pour 
herself a glass of blackberry cordial, when 
Lily May saw Mr. MacDonald coming, and 
hastily took the bottle and hid it under a 
table. 

Christopher brought him in, and he sat 
down and began to sniff almost immedi- 
ately. But he said that he had called to 
secure our assistance; it wasn’t often he 
needed help, but he needed it now. 

“‘Tt’s these here rum runners, ladies,” he 
said. ‘You take a place like this, all islands 
and about a million of them. We’ve got as 
much coast line as the state of California.” 

“Tndeed?”’ said Tish politely. 

“And they know every inch of it. And 
every trick,” he added. ‘‘’Tain’t more than 
a week now since the government inspector 
found a case of Black and White tied under 
the surface to one of the channel buoys. 
And who’s to know whether the fellows 
hauling up lobster pots aren’t hauling up 
something else too?”’ 

“Very probably they are,’ said Tish 
dryly—‘“‘from the price of lobsters.” 

“There’s liquor all around these waters. 
Last big storm we had, a lot of it must have 
got smashed up, and there was a porpoise 
reeling around the town wharf for two or 
three hours. Finally it brought up against 
one of the poles of the fish pier and went 
asleep there. It was a disgraceful ex- 
hibition.” 

“Tish,” Aggie said suddenly, “if this 
floor doesn’t keep still that bottle will 
upset.”’ 
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“Tf I ever get him,” Tish said grimly, 
“T’ll know what to do with him.” 

But of course the man was a mile behind 
us by that time. 

We hagjeft the islands far behind us, and 
the last bit of land was out of sight. With 
her usual forethought Tish ordered us to 
put on our life preservers, and after that 
we set to work to endeavor to loosen the 
anchor rope from the ring to which it was 
fastened. 

But the tension was too great, and care- 
ful search revealed no hatchet with which 
to cut ourselves free. Our knife had gone 
overboard with the first jerk. In this emer- 
gency my admiration for Tish was never 
greater. 

“One of two things will happen,’ she 
said. ‘‘Either he will go down to the sea 
bottom, taking the boat with him, or he 
will strike for his native haunts, which to 
the north whale is probably the arctic re- 
gion around Greenland. In the first event, 
we have our life preservers; in the second 
case, our sweaters. And as there is nothing 
more to do, we may as well have our lunch- 
eon.” 

Her courage was contagious, and while 
Aggie spread the cloth on our folding table, 
I brought out the sandwiches and coffee. 
I daresay the schooner had been in sight for 
some time, just ahead of us, before we no- 
ticed it, and Tish thinks that the whale was 
too excited to see it at all. Anyhow, we 
were within half a mile of it and heading 
directly at it when we first saw it. 

Aggie was the first to see what was hap- 
pening, and she ran forward and yelled to 
the other boat to head him off. But there 
was no one insight on it, and the whale kept 
straight on. Within a hundred feet or so, 
however, he suddenly dived; the Swallow 
went on, however, striking the other boat 
in the center, and the jar must have loosened 
the anchor, for we remained on the surface. 

It was then that a man carefully peered 
over the edge of the revenue boat and 
‘looked down at us. 

““My land!”’ he said. 
ing for you to explode!”’ 

He then said that he had thought they 
had been struck by a torpedo, and on Tish 
explaining, he looked rather odd and 
brought two other men to look at us. In 
the end, however, we convinced them, and 
they invited us on board while they bailed 
our boat and fixed our engine. 

The first man was the captain, and while 
Aggie made us some fresh tea in the galley 
Tish confided to him our real purpose, and 
showed him her badge. 

He seemed greatly impressed, and said, 
“If more people would see their duty and 
do it, we would get rid of the rum evil.” 

He then said that they were also a part of 
the revenue fleet, or had been. He didn’t 
know how long they could stick it out. 

“T’m all right,” he said. “‘But now you 
take Joe and Bill, there. They’re not 
normal any more; it’s the loneliness gets 
them. Nothing to do but wait, you see.” 

“You might try cross-word puzzles,” 
Tish suggested. 

“We had a book of them,” he said de- 
jectedly. ‘‘But Bill got mad one day trying 
to think of a South American river, in five 
letters, and flung it overboard.” 

Over our tea Tish discoursed of the rea- 
sons which had turned us from our original 
idea to the revenue service, and the captain 
nodded his head. - 

“T know Jerry,” he said. ‘‘Now you take 
us. Wouldn’t you think we could fish out 
here, and fill in our spare time? Nota bit of 
it. It’s my belief Jerry’s running liquor, and 
he won’t let a revenue boat near the wharf.” 

But he had, he said, discovered a way to 
circumvent Jerry. He and Bill and Joe 
fished, all right, only they dried the fish and 
packed them in boxes. 

“Some day,” he said, “‘we’ll land those 
fish, and old Jerry will find the market 
glutted. That’s all; glutted.’’ He had, he 
said, a hundred boxes in the hold already. 
‘Only trouble is,” he went on, ‘‘we’re get- 
ting overloaded. If a big sea comes along, 
and one’s due most any time, they may 
shift, and then where are we?”’ 

It was just before we left, I remember, 
that he asked us if we wouldn’t carry in a 
few boxes for him and land them at a cove 
on our island, where a friend of the cap- 
tain’s was living alone. And Tish agreed 
at once. 

I have no wish to reflect on Tish; her 
motive, then as later, was of the highest, and 
for Charlie Sands to say what he does is 
most ungenerous. At the same time, her 
reckless kindness led us into serious trouble 
later on, and I hope will be a lesson to her. 


“T was just wait- 
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We not only took the boxes of fish to 
Al Smith, at the cove, that day, but we 
made repeated excursions to the revenue 
boat from that time on, carrying back a 
dozen boxes or so at a time, and taking out 
an occasional batch of Aggie’s doughnuts, a 
parcheesi game, and once a bottle of black- 
berry cordial. 

“For mal de mer,’’ Tish said kindly as she 
presented it, and it created a profound im- 
pression. Bill and Joe seemed quite over- 
come, and the captain was so moved that 
he had to walk away and wipe his eyes. 

“Tt’s not the gift,” he said later. ‘It’s 
the thought.” 

We had naturally not told Lily May. 
But one day when Mr. Smith, the captain’s 
friend, was unpacking the boxes of fish at 
the cove, who should wander into sight but 
the child herself. 

She came right up and looked at the 
boxes, and said, “‘What’s that anyhow?” 

“It’s dried fish,” said Tish. “And I’ll 
thank you to say nothing about it.” 

I must say she gave Tish a very strange 


ook. 

“Well,” she said, “I only hope you’re 
getting something out of it.” 

“T am getting the pleasure of assisting 
people who need assistance.”’ 

“T’ll tell the world you are!”’ said Lily 
May. And after giving Mr. Smith a most 
unpleasant look she went away again. 

But the very next day, rounding the cor- 
ner, who should we see but Lily May at 
Smith’s wharf, sitting on the edge of the 
boat and smiling, and Mr. Smith talking in 
a very loud and angry voice. Once he even 
seemed to shake his fist at her, but she kept 
right on smiling. 

She was certainly a queer child. 

Then, one night early in August, we had 
another visit from Mr. MacDonald. He 
said that liquor was coming in from some- 
where in quantities, and that trucks on the 
mainland were distributing it all over the 
country. I happened to have my eye on 
Lily May, and she turned pale. I said 
nothing to Tish, but from that time on 
Aggie and I kept a watch on her, and I 
really shudder to recall what we discovered. 
Night after night our boat was going out; 
sometimes with Christopher alone in it, and 
sometimes with Lily May also. And on one 
such night we quietly searched her room. 

We knew she had practically no money, 
for her mother had been afraid she would 
run away, back to the Field boy. But 
under her mattress we found three hundred 
and twenty dollars, mostly in small bills! 

I simply cannot record how we felt about 
it. Especially as in other ways the child 
was really quite lovable. She and Aggie 
had become great friends, and she would 
listen for hours while Aggie told her of Mr. 
Wiggins. But on Aggie’s endeavoring to 
discuss bootlegging with her she would shut 
up likeaclam. Aggie tried to draw her out. 

‘Of course,’ she said one day, “‘if we 
knew some of the reasons behind bootleg- 
ging, we might be more lenient.” 

But there was no use trying to gain her 
confidence. She only gave Aggie another of 
her strange looks, and got up and went 
away. 

Tish knew nothing of our worry, and day 
after day we went out in the boat, watch- 
ing for rum runners. On Tuesdays and 
Fridays we made our trips to the revenue 
boat, but on other days Aggie and I fished, 
while Tish stood erect with her glasses, 
sweeping the surface of the sea. She was 
particularly severe with the lobster men, 
and after showing her badge would search 
their boats carefully. On one such occasion 
a lobster fastened itself to her and remained 
unnoticed until Aggie gavea terrible scream. 
She had sat down on the thing. 

But mostly life in the Swallow moved 
quietly enough. Aggie worked at a bag she 
was making out of steel beads, with a fish- 
ing line looped around her arm; a habit she 
was obliged to alter, after a very large fish 
one day unexpectedly took her hook and 
but for Tish’s presence of mind in grasping 
her feet would have taken her overboard. 
And I did most of my Christmas fancywork. 

And thus things were up to the twenty- 
ninth of August, a day, or rather a night, 
which none of us will ever forget. At two 
o’clock that afternoon three of us started 
out; at four in the morning I returned home 
alone, in such agony of spirit as can only be 
imagined when the facts are known. 
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[ WAS our day to go out to the revenue 
boat, and there were indications of a fog. 
Poor Aggie did not want to go. It was as 
though she had a premonition of trouble, 
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but Tish insisted, and even took along some 
seasick remedy. Aggie, who has been some- 
what bitter since, should remember that, 
and the real kindness which lay behind it. 

We made jelly in the morning, so it was 
late when we started, and the fog was fairly 
thick already. But Tish took along a com- 
pass, and we started at two P.M. For once 
Lily May insisted on going along, although 
the sea was very rough, and she flirted 
quite dreadfully with the captain of the 
revenue boat while Joe and Bill were loading. 

But she was seasick on the way back, and 
so was Aggie. I took the lookout, therefore, 
and it must have been four or five miles 
from land that I saw something straight 
ahead in the fog, and Tish turned out just 
in time to avoid a bell buoy. It was not 
ringing! 

Tish at once stopped and examined it. It 
consisted of a small platform above which 
rose a superstructure with a bell at the 
top, and clappers which struck the bell as 
the sea moved it this way and that. But the 
bell had fallen down and now lay on the 
platform. 

“This is a very serious matter,” Tish 
said. ‘‘This buoy is here to save our ship- 
ping. Undoubtedly it marks a reef. And 
now when it is most needed its warning 
voice is stilled.” 

“T wish you'd still your own voice, 
Tish,” Aggie groaned. ‘Or else get out on 
it and yell ding-dong.”’ 

It was an unfortunate suggestion. Aggie 
was taking a dose of her remedy for sea- 
sickness at the moment, and she did not see 
Tish’s eyes as they traveled from her to me, 
but I did. 

“You couldn’t do it, Lizzie,’ she said. 
““You’re too stout. But Aggie could.” 

“Could what?” said Aggie, giving her a 
cold glance. 

“Your duty,” said Tish gravely. ‘That 
bell must ring, Aggie. The fog is intense, 
and all about are—or may be—men who de- 
pend on its warning signal for their lives. 
Can we fail them?”’ 

“T can,’ said Aggie shortly. 

Lily May said it was all nonsense, but 
“Give me a hammer and I’1l do it,’”’ she 
said. ‘I suppose I can stick it out for an 
hour or so, and after that I dare say I'll 
not care.” 

But Tish said the child was in her care, 
and she was to stay just where she was. 
And in the end Aggie crawled onto the bell 
buoy, and we placed one of the boxes on the 
platform as a seat for her. ; 

“Tt will take only a short time,’’ were 
Tish’s final words, ‘‘to get to the coast- 
guard station. We shall return at once.” 

But it was a painful sight, as we moved 
away, to see our poor Aggie thus marooned, 
watching us into the fog with wistful eyes 
and ever and anon striking the bell with the 
hammer as she sat on the box. 

I did not see her again until three o’clock 
the next morning! 

It was when we had gone about six miles 
by Tish’s watch, while I watched the com- 
pass, that Tish suddenly announced some- 
thing was wrong. 

“Hither we’ve missed the land alto- 
gether, Lizzie,” she said, “‘or we’ve passed 
right over the Baptist church and are now 
at Graham’s grocery store.” 

I handed the compass to her, but the mo- 
ment she took it the needle turned about 
and continued pointing toward me. It was 
very unusual, and Tish stared at me with a 
justifiable irritation. 

“Don’t stand there pretending you’re 
the magnetic pole,” she snapped. ‘‘ Move 
around, and see what the dratted thing 
will do.” 

Well, wherever I went that needle pointed 
at me. As events proved, for Tish to blame 
it on my gold tooth was quite unjustified, 
but it was not until in a burst of irritation 
she had flung it overboard that we discoy- 
ered the true cause. 

Aggie’s workbag, containing a magnet 
for picking up steel beads, was on my arm. 

All the time the fog was growing thicker, 
so that we could not see ten feet in any di- 
rection. And although we kept moving we 
never seemed to arrive anywhere. Once, 
indeed, I thought I heard faintly the sound 
of Aggie’s hammer striking the bell, but it 
was very feeble and soon died away. 

At seven o’clock it was already dark, and 
we had just two gallons of gasoline left. 
Tish shut off the engine and we considered 
our position. 

“Tf we use all our gasoline the tide will 
carry us straight out to sea, and we may 
never get back,” she said. 

“And Aggie!’”’ I said. 
Aggie!” 


“Our poor 
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Carbon copies of 
the original Babson 
letter will be sent to 
interested business 
men on request. We 
will add no comment 
of our own. 
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. Babson 


tells how some 
men can get 


Sprinklers Free 


Babson’s idea is this: 


TRE insurance is an inescapable expense. Sprinklers reduce that expense 


50 to 90%. 


There is a plan which utilizes such savings to pay for the 


sprinkler system. Little or no cash investment is required of the property owner. 
Common sense therefore demands that business men get this sure protection 


immediately. 


HEN Mr. Babson’s atten- 

tion was directed to the re- 
lation between adequate fire pro- 
tection and low insurance cost, 
he at onee discovered that a fun- 
damental law was at work. This 
law touches the pocketbook of 
every man who is paying high 
fire insurance rates because his 
business is not properly safe- 
guarded against fire. These men 
pay for lack of protection. In 
reality this means that they are 
paying for adequate protection 
without getting it. 


Mr. Babson puts it this way— 


“The business man who sim- 
ply postpones sprinkler installa- 
tion until his cash position war- 
rants outright purchase is ac- 
tually losing money if such post- 
ponement extends over a year. 
More important than this, he is 
doing without adequate fire pro- 
tection in the meantime and pos- 
sibly may, therefore, lose all his 
business in a disastrous fire with 
losses that no insurance will com- 
pensate him for.” 


This is quoted from a remark- 
able ten-page letter in which Mr. 
Babson classifies the whole prob- 
lem of fire protection and fire 
insurance for business men. He 
has done this in a public spirited 
way to help cut down fire losses 
which he recognizes as a serious 
drain on the country’s resources. 


In a typical Babson way he 
has vitalized facts and statistics 
with keen observations which 
enable business men to find the 
answer to their own individual 
problems in the general question 
discussed. 


If you are puzzled by the cost 
of insurance, on the one hand, and 
the cash investment required for 
sprinklers, on the other, you will 
find Mr. Babson’s letter a docu- 
ment of real money value. If you 
have any fire risk, you want his 
letter. We have a carbon copy 
waiting for your request,—it’s 
Mr. Babson’s letter to you. Write 
for it mow. Address Grinnell 
Company, Inc., 302 W. Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 
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“ Aggie is all right,’ she said impatiently. 
“At least she doesn’t have to get any- 
where. We do.” 

We decided at last until the fog lifted to 
save-our gasoline, in case we had to get out 
of the way of some vessel; and Tish—who 
can knit quite well in the dark—got out her 
work. But Lily May seemed to have re- 
covered, and was acting very strangely. 

For instance, she roused once from deep 
thought to suggest that we throw the boxes 
of fish overboard, and she seemed quite 
worried when Tish refused. 

“Why should I?” Tish said. ‘They rep- 
resent money and effort. They have a cer- 
tain value.” 

Lily May muttered something about a 
thousand dollars and ten years, which I did 
not catch, and then became silent once 
more. But when, about seven o’clock, we 
all heard the engine of a boat not far off and 
Tish was for hailing it at once, she sharply 
said we’d better not. 

‘“‘Nonsense!’’ said Tish, and had started 
to call when Lily May put a hand over her 
mouth. 

“Haven’t youany sense?” she demanded. 
“It may be a revenue boat.” 

“And what if it is?”’ said Tish. 

Lily May sat down on the edge of a 
thwart and stared at us. 

‘Look here,” she said, “‘is the little old 
bean gone, or has that shot of blackberry 
cordial gone to my head? What about this 
stuff you’re loaded with?”’ 

“Tf there is any fine connected with run- 
ning fish,” Tish said shortly, “‘I have yet to 
hear of it.” 

“Fish!” said Lily May in a disgusted 
tone. “I could do better than that myself. 
Why not canned corn? Or artificial legs? 
Or bunion plasters?” 

“Fish,” Tish repeated. ‘‘Dried fish. 
And if you dare to intimate + 

“Oh, don’t be so silly!’ said Lily May, 
and yawned. ‘‘Now see here, you may be 
older than I am in years, but I was old when 
I was born. And I can’t remember the 
time when I didn’t know whisky from fish.”’ 

“Whisky!” said Tish in a terrible voice. 

“‘Booze,’’ said Lily May. ‘‘ You’re loaded 
to the gunwales with booze. You’ve landed, 
so far, about a hundred cases of first-grade 
Canadian Club, and if you haven’t made 
more than I have out of it you’ve been 
stung. That’s all.” 

Tish got up at that and gave her a really 
terrible look. 

“You have made money out of this iniqui- 
tous traffic?’’ she demanded. 

“Oh, a bagatelle,” Lily May replied 
languidly. ‘‘I had to protect you, you see. 
If you will run liquor Ad 

“Silence!’’ Tish thundered. ‘‘What have 
you made?” 

“‘T got three hundred for keeping Christo- 
pher busy while you unloaded,” she said a 
trifle sulkily. 

“Christopher?’’ Tish said in a dazed 
manner. 

‘“‘He’s in the revenue service,” said Lily 
May. ‘‘So am I, for that matter. There’s 
been hardly a day since we came when I 
eouldn’t have arrested you all. But it 
would have upset mother a lot. If you 
don’t believe me fe 

She turned up her skirt, and I shall never 
forget Tish’s eyes when she saw what I saw. 
That chit had her revenue badge pinned to 
the top of her stocking! 

It was after that that our dear Tish was 
taken with a sudden shuddering spell and 
we had to give her quite a heavy dose of 
blackberry cordial. It is possible that in 

the darkness we gave her more than we in- 
tended, on an empty stomach, and there is 
undoubtedly a small percentage of alcohol 
in it to preserve it. When, later on, she in- 
sisted on opening one of the boxes and on 
tasting its contents before she would be 
entirely convinced, the combination was 
unfortunate. 

She lapsed into silence soon after that, 
rousing once to shed a few tears, a most 
unusual proceeding for her, and with her 
voice slightly thickened she said, ‘‘ We have 
been ushed by those sons of Belial, Lizzie. 
I musht think of a way to shettle with 
them.”’ 

She dozed a little then, but shortly there- 
after she wakened and said a sea serpent 
had just stuck its head up beside her, and 
what if it should find Aggie? I was greatly 
alarmed, but Lily May was quite calm. 

“‘She’s only slightly binged,’”’ she said, 
“but she will sleep it off. Do her good prob- 
ably; like having a good cry.”’ 

I pass over the next few hours. Tish 
slept, and we drifted about at the mercy of 
wind and tide. About midnight a gale 


- there,” said Lily May. 4 


Janua 


came up and gave us considera 
as the boxes kept shifting. Lil 
more suggested flinging them 
but I dared not do this withow 
sent, and when I roused her a) 
she gave me no satisfaction. — 

“‘Shertainly not,’’ she said. 
dench. Never destroy evidence 

“She’ll snap out of it after a 
May comforted me. “But she’ 
Vl nee a brandied peach woul 

’s ” 


I was about to reprove her 
denly perceived that the wir 
the fog, and there was even ¢ 
light. And at that, Lily May 
arm and pointed ahead. F 

We had indeed been drifti 
tide, and the schooner was 
within a hundred yards or s¢ 
moving slowly toward it. 

I wakened Tish, and this 
sponded. I can still see her, 
calm, clutching the rail and st 
I can still hear the ringing ton 
when she said, ‘‘ The hour of ye 
hand, Lizzie.”’ 

“T’ll tell the world it is, 


But she brushed the child a 
mediately Bill yelled from | 
“‘Stand by, there! What doy 

“We're looking for troubk 
Lily May. ‘“‘If you have any 

But Bill recognized her y 
smiled down at us. 

““Trouble’s my middle nan 
said. ‘‘Come up and make 
home. Hi, cap!” he shout 
company.” , 

I had not an idea of what we 
until I saw Tish pick up her 
Her revolver was in it. 

How can I relate what fol 
went up first, Lily May was 
and I was in the very act of t 
rope in my hands, when I heg 
‘‘Hands up! You are under a 

Immediately on that, a mos 
roar broke out above, and as 
Just after that my poor Tish’s 
into the boat with a terrible 
startled me that I let go of the 
was a frightful noise going « 
and as I drifted away I heard 
or two, and then the capt 

““T’ve got her, the h—— cai 
“Start the engine, Bill. We’d 
of here.” 

And the next minute the ¢ 
schooner was starting and tk 
ting the anchor up. The § 
moving away. . 

I cannot write my sensat 
pain. The schooner starting 
Tish a prisoner on that accurs 
less, possibly injured; and Lily 
had been placed in our care, on th 
vessel. 

I stood up and called. 1 

“Tish!’?? I said in agony. “I 
are you?” 

“T am here, Lizzie,”’ I heai 
familiar tones. And that was 

In a few moments I was al 
bosom of the raging deep, anc 
Lily May were on their way 
the Canadian border. 

I have no very clear idea 
pened next. As I had no ki 
motor I could but experimen 
about two A.M. I did start 
managed the steering fairly 
time, and started back. The 
gone by that time, and it wa 
light. I seemed to be going 
I did not know how to stop” 
could but keep on. I have ' 
and tragic impression, how 
moonlight I passed the bell b 
had left Aggie—and Aggi 

After that I remember litt 
ing our beach in front of me W 
people on it, and steering atl 
told me since that I came in 
high roller, and that the & 
crossed the beach and went 
lawn, where it stopped final 
bed, but I did not. a 

And then Christopher wé 
head from a bottle of 
whisky as I lay on the ground, 
a shaken voice, ‘‘ Where is 

“Gone,” I said sadly. 
gone, Christopher, Tish an¢ 


“Canada,” I said. 
or Spain. I don’t know. ) 
(Continued on Page 8” 
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Smt in its younger years—the building of closed motor 
bodies has become an art. In this development Collins & 
Aikman Plush has played an important part. For the latest 
models it is the preferred upholstery—luxurious and durable. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CO., New York 
Established 1845 


LINS & AIKMAN | 


MAKERS OF PLUSH 
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A." WITH THE BOX-SPRING GUEST BED" | 


A NEW 
PRINCIPLE 


Makes Possible This Soft 
Luxurious Guest- Bed 


IT down in the soft luxury of this 

attractive Royal Easy Davenport, 
and you'll find it difficult to believe 
that it conceals a wonderfully soft, 
downy guest-bed. But the bed is there 
—with no sign to betray it—a fine, 
full-width, real 
box-spring bed. 
Spring-unit con- 
struction. Does 
not fold—cannot 
sag. New prin- 
ciple. Noextra mattress to buy. Cedar- 
covered bedding compartment. 


“World’s Easiest Easy Chair” 


—with the new “Pull-Ring”’ 


Box-Spring Bed 


Another Royal improvement—the hidden 
pulling on all overstuffed models. On all 
other Royal Easy chairs, the famous push- 
button. Pull the ring, or push the button, 
and back reclines to 
any desired position 
for complete relaxa- 
tion and rest. Disap- 
pearing foot-rest. 
Mail coupon for 
dealer’s name and 
free style book. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Royal 
Gasy 
aven: 

ports 


Mail this Coupon 
for Free Style Book 


Royal Easy Chair Corp’n. 
Sturgis, Mich. 
Please send me your new Style Book, free. 


Name 


Street 


City _State 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“What do you mean?” yelled Christo- 
pher. ‘Canada or England?”’ 

“They’ve been stolen. Abducted. By 
rum runners, Christopher,” I said. ‘But 
my dear Aggie de 

And at that minute I heard a sneeze 
from the house. 

“Aggie!” I cried. ‘‘Aggie!” 

Then Hannah and Mr. MacDonald came 
up. Mr. MacDonald picked up a bottle 
and said, ““ You wouldn’t believe me before. 
Is this eau de cologne or is it liquor?” 

“Oh, get the h out of here,” 
Christopher. 

They took me into the house, and there 
was Aggie sitting before the fire, still shiv- 
ering, and with a very bad cold. She had 
her feet in a mustard foot bath with a 
blanket over it, for Mr. MacDonald would 
not allow her to go upstairs, and she burst 
into tears the minute she saw me. 

“Tb udder arrest, Lizzie,” she wailed. 
“Tye beed soaked through, ad bit at by 
sharks, ad fired od, ad lost by teeth. Ad 
dow I’b arrested. It’s just too buch.” 

She had lost her teeth, poor soul. She 


said 


had taken them out because they were’ 


chattering so, and they had slipped out of 
her hand. She might have recovered them, 
but just as she was about to do so a huge 
fish had snapped at them and got them. 

It had indeed been a day of misfortunes, 
and Aggie’s were not the least. For Mr. 
MacDonald and Christopher had heard her 
sneezing on the bell buoy, and had fired at 
her before they knew her. 

Then, when they did find her, she was 
sitting on a case of liquor, and nothing she 
could say did any good. 

“T told theb it was dried fish,” she said, 
“but the darded fools wouldd’t believe be, 
ad whed they looked, it wasd’t.” 


vi 


S SOON as possible Christopher and 

Mr. MacDonald had aroused theisland, 

and every possible boat had started out. I 

telegraphed to Charlie Sands also, and he 
was on his way by the first train. 

But all the next day went by, and no 
sign of the schooner or of Tish and Lily 
May. And as Aggie said, sitting up in bed 
with a bowl of junket—she could only eat 
soft food, poor thing—‘“‘ We bay dever see 
theb agaid, Lizzie. They bay have to walk 
the plak or sobethig.” 

I spent all my time on the beach, await- 
ing news, and at evening Charlie Sands ar- 
rived from the mainland. He came over to 
me as I sat disconsolately on a rock, cutting 
up fish and feeding the sea gulls as our poor 
Tish had always done, and listened to my 
story. 

“Now,” he said when I had finished, 
‘Chow many men were on that boat?” 

“Three.” 

“Three,” he repeated thoughtfully. 
“ And my dear Aunt Letitia and Lily May. 
Is that correct?”’ 

“And boxes and boxes of-f—of liquor, 
Charlie.” 

“T wouldn’t worry about the liquor,” h 
said. ‘‘I imagine by this time gee isl 
hesitated and sighed. 
pity, in a way. Still 

“A pity!” I said angrily. “Your Aunt 
Letitia and Lily May Carter abducted, and 
you say it is a pity!” 

“I’m sorry,” he apologized. ‘“‘Just for 
the moment my mind had wandered. Now 
let’s see. They’ve had eighteen hours, and 
the percentage was favorable. I rather 
think—of course, I’m not sure—but I 
rather think it’s about time something 
happened.” 

He then rose to his feet and looked out 
over the water, and said, “‘ What. kind of a 
boat was it anyhow?’”’ 

“Tt was a schooner.” 

“Of course,” he said. “It would be a 
schooner, naturally. And while I am not a 
betting man, I’ll wager ten dollars against 
a bottle of blackberry cordial that this is it 
now.” 

I leaped to my feet, and there, coming 
around the point of our cove, was the rev- 
enue boat! I could only stand and stare. 
Our beloved Tish was at the helm, and as 
we gazed she shouted to Lily May, who at 
once shoved the anchor overboard. As all 
the sails were still up, the boat listed heavily 
to one side, but it stopped. 

There was no one else in sight, and this 
seemed to make Charlie Sands somewhat 
uneasy. 

“By the gods,” he said, ‘‘she’s done away 
with them!” 

But this proved to be erroneous. Our 
dear Tish, having brought the vessel to a 


e 
e 
“Tt seems rather a 
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halt, straightened her bonnet, and then 
drawing the small boat which trailed be- 
hind to the foot of the rope ladder, she and 
Lily May got into it and Tish rowed it to 
the shore. 

Her first words were typical. 

“T want a policeman, Lizzie,’ she said 
briefly, ‘‘and a room in the jail, and a bath.” 

“T doubt if the jails are arranged that 
way,” said Charlie Sands, coming forward. 
“Still, we can inquire.” 

She had not noticed him before, and his 
presence startled her. I have never seen 
our Tish flinch, but she very nearly did so 
re And she gave Lily May a curious 
ook. 


“T have taken three prisoners,”’ she said 
with dignity. ‘“‘They are locked in, down 
below in that ship. And here’s the key, for 
Mr. MacDonald.” 

She then felt in her workbag, handed a 
key to Charlie Sands, and started with dig- 
nity to the house. Charlie Sands looked 
at the key and then called after her. 

“Ts that all you’ve got?”’ he said. 

She stiffened and glared at him. 

“If you mean the curse of this nation, 
rum,” she said coldly, ‘I have thrown it 
overboard.” 

“Not every bottle?” he said in a plead- 
ing voice. 

“Every bottle,’ she said, and walked 
firmly into the house. 

Lily May did not follow her. She stood 
eying Charlie Sands through her long 
lashes. 

“Well?” she said. 
love mamma?”’ 

“T’ll tell you that,” he said sternly, 
“when you tell me something else.” He 
then stooped and picked up a one-hundred- 
dollar bill which was lying on the grass. 
‘“Where did this come from?”’ 

“Well, well!’’ said Lily May. ‘You are 
lucky, aren’t you?”’ 

“Don’t look at me like that,’’ said Charlie 
Sands. ‘‘ Where did this come from?” 

“They grow around here,” said Lily 
May cheerfully. “‘Not everywhere, but 
here and there, you know. Like four-leaf 
clovers.”’ 

“Tt didn’t by any chance drop from my 
Aunt Tish’s workbag?”’ 

“Well, you might call up and inquire,” 
she suggested, and sauntered off to the 
house. 

She spent an hour and a quarter getting 
dressed that evening, and when the Swal- 
low and Christopher came back, Christo- 
pher almost crazy, she was sitting on the 
veranda doing her finger nails. 

Hannah was laying the table inside, and 
she says she greeted him with “Hello, old 
egg! And how are things?”’ 

And that fool of a boy just got down on 
his knees and put his head in her lap and 
his arms around her; and when he looked 
up he said, “‘ You little devil! I’ve a good 
notion to turn you over my knee and spank 
you.” 

As Aggie says, it was queer love-making, 
and there is no use trying to understand the 
younger generation. 

“Under no circumstances,’’ she says, 
“would Mr. Wiggins have threatened me 
with that. But then,” she adds, “ Mr. Wig- 
gins would never have put on those dread- 
ful clothes and pretended to be something 
he wasn’t either. Times have changed, 
Lizzie.” 

For it turned out, that very night, that 
Christopher was Billy Field. 


“Doesn’t papa still 


Never, so long as I live, shall I forget 
that evening around Aggie’s bed, when 
Tish told her story. The bootleggers had 
te her up at once, and even Lily May 
also. 


But Lily May was so quiet and 


Janu 


chastened that they had weake 
while, and had let her loose. 

“And then what did you 
Charlie Sands. : 

“T amused them,”’ she said, n 
at Tish. = 

“T think,” Tish said in a ter 
“the less said of that the better, 

But it appears—for one must 
that Lily May saw that Tish w; 
with her ropes, and so she beg 
them stories. They must have 
queer ones, for Tish has never r 
the subject. s 

“T told them the flapper story 
to Charlie Sands, ‘‘and that new 
and the April-fool joke.” . 

Charlie Sands seemed to unde 
he nodded. | 

“Pretty fair,’’ he said. 

But it seems they relaxed afte 
then she got them started on mi 
ent kinds of drinks. She woul 
you ever try this and that, witl 
something else floated on the 
she would taste the things the 
and they would take the rest. 

“Tt was Bill who went unde 
went asleep standing up,” 
the captain next. But by that 
had freed herself, and she knoel 
with a piece of chain that wash 
then their troubles were over, fo 
had to drag them down beloy 
them up. But they had been bai 
door all day, and Tish had he 
them keep quiet. She had the ¢ 
volver by that time, and now 
she fired a bullet into the door 
they would hush up for an hour 
they would start again. 

Our dear Tish finished her na 
then rose. | 

““ And now,” she said brightly 
for bed. I have done my dut; 
sleep with a clear conscience.” 

“Are you so sure of that?”; 
Sands, and fixed her with a col 

“Why not?” Tish asked tar 

“One reason might be—pir 
high seas.”’ 

“Piracy!” said Tish furious 
ture three rum runners, and 
piracy?” | 

“Then there’s no matter of } 
discussed.” | 

“Certainly not,’ said Tish. 

“Of seventeen hundred an 
dollars,’’ he insisted. ‘At the 
ment concealed in your bedroi 

“That money belongs to th 

“T see. But the amount int 
can understand the seventeen I 
even the forty. But why the ¢ 

“Two months at eight hund 
enty dollars and fifty cents 
Tish said, staring at him defiai 
an idiot could figure that.” 

“And you took it from th 

ers?” 

“T’d earned it for them.” 

“By force and duress?” 

“Nothing of the sort. T 
asleep.” 

“Hijacking,” he said softly 
and little fishes! Hijacking a 

He seemed a trifle dazed, a 
carefully explained her positic 

“T see it all,” he said. “. 
right, but there must be a cati 
where. I don’t quite grasp it, | 

After a time, however, he go 
to the door, still thinking, od 
topher. | 

“Come in, you young impo: 
“and tell us how much you's 
the summer.” 

“T couldn’t quite make it,” 
pher sadly. ‘Five hundred fo) 
two hundred revenue salary. ' 

“Certainly it’s not all, Bill 
Lily May. “I have three I 
Smith, haven’t I? That ma 


” 


sand. 

But Charlie Sands was hol 

“Tt sounds all right,” he 
parish house gets a kitchen, 
Lily May. Personally I think 
ought to get thirty years, b 
He groaned. ‘‘Rum running 
battery, piracy, straight la 
jacking!” he said. “And 
happy! There’s a profoun 
somewhere,” he added, look 
us. ‘‘But where?” 

He got up feebly. “I’m { 
for much of this,” he said. 
dose of blackberry cordial, s0 
Field, slip around to old Ma 
get a bit of something to floa 
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Ishevist statesman acquaint- 
y: “The program of a 
required a sharp line of 


ion I larp 
een direct action in revo- 


Not so now. Though we 
purity of our purposes and 
ze with moderates, we no 
sje line between methods, but 
‘yr indulgence to those whose 
ose is like ours—the destruc- 
esent state, the present sys- 
sy, the present capitalistic 
em. We once had contempt 
tualand the mild socialist. No 
 cognize that they prepare the 
‘»volution. Furthermore, we 
in all movements for change 
tmists, as we are called, who 
‘a gain control of the move- 
ore we attempt to associate 
‘hout sacrificing our ultimate 
+h the Labor Party in Great 
Hrage-union everywhere, with 
jal movements, pacifist and 
th all the forces which tend 
is the resistance of the present 
mf property and society. Na- 
all cases, is our enemy. But 
Juvinistic nationalism as help- 
rence, we have ceased to storm 
we now seek to convert 
ers of these fortresses so that 
yn the gates.’’ 
ehe cuckoo’s eggs. 
lthe direction from Moscow 
{; the activities of moderate 
1, indeed, as in England, seeks 
‘th them. After all, the ulti- 
O} is the same—to sink the old 
_ zht is reserved to ridicule the 
\Nhenever the moderates are 
raffled, as in the last British 
t2 extremists say, shat is 
sf the failure of political action 
ends of class warfare. Real 
ict action—will be the final 
10d.” 


 dustries Menaced 

ted out to Russian Bolshevist 
tizs that their published mem- 
1,impressive. In the last report 
(1 Moscow two years ago Great 
accredited with only 5000 
ance with 78,000, Italy with 
aie | with 226,000, Czecho- 
1 170,000, the United States 
vat list of about 29,000. 


rt of the Bolshevist is the an- 
a Goldman; it does not take 
bis to make a good cuckoo’s egg. 
' e thorn, to use another figure, 
ive of the extent of the fester. 
nunism lacked a home office 
oow, little discipline was main- 
1 was no seat of directive power. 
mn nber sitting in as an unofficial 
iti spirited discussion between 
¢(:munist leaders in the old days 
t; States. They were split as to 
| ere was no appeal from them 
r ithority. It so happened that 
Was setting forth a theory of 
zegy which every country of 
ow has tasted. 
| necessary,” said one of them, 
ish between ordinary trades 
€ industries. We can afford to 
= moderate organizations—the 
tgaining groups—to have the 
irect-actionists should special- 
‘industries such as agriculture, 
all means of distribution, and 
(e nothing as to whether ordi- 
ules are organized by crafts. 
‘0. es to railways, mines and food 
1¢ must be organized so that all 
ike at once. In this way the 
ithe throat of the capitalistic 
are nothing if factory workers 
ns with employers. We ought 
‘avains out of reach of employes 
Aes so that they may be free to 
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and utility strikes in Italy and Germany 
have been inspired on this idea that key 
industries are keys to direct revolutionary 
action. In the United States we are familiar 
with the attempts to take railways and 
mines out of the hands of ordinary union 
organizations in order to make them fight- 
ing machines of free, direct action. 

Such a policy is no longer without a 
stimulating home office. Such a policy, as 
a member of the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties has said to me, can be dictated from 
Moscow, not because Moscow has partic- 
ular interest in the key-industry style of 
class warfare but because a newly hatched 
cuckoo can call to its mother and receive 
flying instructions. The next ten years may 
see many strikes in key industries which 
will fool the public and even many of the 
strikers by appearing to be a protest as to 
hours or wages, whereas in fact the strategy 
behind it will be based on feeling out the 
strength of the present economic system 
and will be directed from the City of the 
Kremlin. 


Moscow’s Change of Front 


The vital fact to face is that Russian 
Bolshevism has learned that it is not neces- 
sary to enroll a man and stamp him as a 
communist in order to make him serve its 
cause. 

MacDonald, who in many ways was a 
moderate and efficient socialist premier of 
Great Britain, was used by Moscow. He 
was used by Moscow rather skillfully. The 
shrewd four who have stepped into Lenine’s 
shoes were reasonably successful in pro- 
curing from MacDonald recognition first 
and the opportunity to say to him after- 
ward, ‘“‘Come now, my good fellow, social- 
ism by constitutional steps is really 
somewhat feeble and wearisome. It is a 
nice subject for George Bernar1 Shaw to 
discuss at the Fabian Society, but doesn’t 
it betray the masses? We believe that the 
masses want a stronger brew, and relief, 
not after a hundred years, but somewhat 
sooner.” 

Of course this effect of the cuckoo’s egg is 
double. First, it creates the impression in 
the rank and file of socialism that the rank 
and file have other stronger means at their 
command if they choose to reach for the 
weapons. Second, it tends to make con- 
servatives feel that moderates are harm- 
less—certainly more harmlessand preferable 
than out-and-out Bolshies. 

Five and even three years ago the pur- 
pose of Moscow was centered on the method 
of scuttling the old ships of state, economic 
and social systems. The idea was that of 
direct and immediate revolutionary action. 
Socialists who quarreled with this method, 
even though they approved scrapping the 
old systems and organization of society, 
were the target for Bolshevist venom. To- 
day the end rather than the method is 
emphasized. The eggs are to be laid pains- 
takingly, patience will be given for their 
hatching, tolerance will be given various 
shades of revolutionary thought and even 
evolutionary thought so long as it is aimed 
at scuttling the ship. Today, although 
attempting to keep the Communist Inter- 
national pure within its own organization 
and firm in advocating direct action, com- 
munist groups are given latitude to asso- 
ciate themselves with socialist groups such 
as the Labor Party. 

In brief the cuckoo who once wanted to 
seize the nests of the nations is satisfied 
now to lay eggs therein. 

I asked a certain diplomat who receives 
on his desk the most voluminous and per- 
haps the best reports on Russia which come 
out via Riga, whether it was his opinion 
that Bolshevism has been losing ground in 
Europe. 

He said, ‘‘ Yes—if you mean Bolshevism 
as a labeled article for immediate con- 
sumption. But if you mean something 
quite different—if you mean an influence 
which promises to keep alive the proposal 
of revolution in one form or another, then I 
regard the stream of Bolshevism as an in- 
creasing rather than a diminishing force.” 

Today the most pressing political prob- 
lem, because so universally present in Eu- 
rope and beyond Europe, is the question of 
how to treat the Russian cuckoo. It used to 
haunt the statesmen of Europe during the 
years when I was serving officially abroad. 
I sat seven weeks beside it at the Genoa 


Conference. I heard it when I went to 
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make official calls at foreign offices. Bol- 
shevist statesmen have talked to me about 
it. I have been in Russia and know some- 
thing of the great but undeveloped re- 
sources of Russia and also how much diffi- 
culty there will be, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, to develop them. 
I know a little more than most Americans 
of first-hand information about the great 
human resources of Russia—the millions of 
clean and youthful blood and of yearning 
minds who today are rendered helpless and 
inexpressive because a different type of 
mentality is in command and because, by 
controlling the centers, the railway junc- 
tion points and the system of communica- 
tions, these masters can prevent the great 
mass of Russians from germinating and or- 
ganizing a protest. 

I have learned that whenever the ques- 
tion arises, What shall we do about Rus- 
sia? someone says, ‘‘First, let us find out 
the truth about Russia.’”’ Whereupon some- 
one else cites some report about Russia 
such as Ossendowski’s Beasts, Men and 
Gods; and then someone else exclaims that 
this report is anti-Bolshevist and paints a 
lurid and inaccurate picture of Russia’s hor- 
rors. Someone else says, ‘“‘I know a man, a 
semiofficial investigator, who says that 
conditions in Russia are becoming day by 
day better’’; but still another person says, 
‘Oh, we all know how the Russian authori- 
ties take foreigners in charge and only show 
them what they consider is the bright side.” 
Finally there is a shrugging of the shoulders 
and a weary sigh and a statement, “We 
must get the truth about Russia.” 

Of course we all know that a good many 
lies have been told about Russia, but it is 
absurd to believe that the world does not 
know already the substantial truth about 
Russia. There is so much truth already not 
open to controversy and accepted every- 
where that this fetish to get the truth 
about Russia is ridiculous. 

The Bolshevist program is known. The 
fact that debts have been repudiated is 
known, the nationalization of property is 
known. No one denies the fact of a ruth- 
less policy of executing great numbers. No 
one asserts that revolution in Russia has 
been a loving and tender business; no one 
denies that by some fault of circumstance 
or character of leadership it has been 
bloody. No one denies that there has been 
a régime of compulsory labor. No one be- 
lieves that it has worked. No one denies a 
great degree of industrial stagnation. No 
one denies that there has been a struggle to 
drive out religion. No one asserts that the 
institution of the family and old standards 
of morals have been lifted higher by the new 
régime. 


Bolshevist Bargaining 


No serious mind believes that there is 
much democracy left in Russia—in the 
sense that the majority may control their 
destinies. Those who would assert that 
Bolshevism has given more liberty or hap- 
piness than ezarism would have a hard time 
finding evidence to support them. 

It is known that economic conditions in 
Russia are improving. But they are im- 
proving by the gradual swing-back toward 
the very social and economic systems which 
Bolshevism was designed to destroy. Paris, 
London, Berlin and Rome have under their 
noses instances of Russia making an ap- 
peal to exiled industrial leaders to come 
back and restore, for the Russians, their 
wrecked industries. Although still holding 
to the technical nationalization of prop- 
erty, Bolshevist leadership, in order to 
induce a restoration of capital and manage- 
ment, is ready to make bargains for long 
leases on such terms that they are sub- 
stantially a reinstatement of thé institu- 
tion of private property. 

It is known that the political leadership 
which succeeded Lenine represents a field 
of contest and personal jealousies which 
may create internal conflicts. 

What then is this mysterious truth about 
Russia which we must seek? 

A British general who has just come out 
of Russia after painstaking and friendly in- 
vestigation, has stated to me the correct 
answer to this question. He says, “The 
truth wanted about Russia is not the truth 
concerning Russia’s yesterday or today; 
what the nations of Europe are still want- 
ing is forecast and prophecy. What peoples. 
are searching for is information as to the 
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probable effect of recognizing Russia—of 
proposing the present Russian régime for 
membership in our club.” 

Because that question is rising again in 
the United States it is worth while to look 
at Europe’s experience. Returning to Eu- 
rope after a year’s absence I do not find 
that the two schools of thought about rec- 
ognizing Russia have changed in any 
marked degree. More than three years ago 
it was plain that leaders of Russia’s foreign 
affairs of the shrewdness of Georges Tchi- 
tcherin were playing the old game, taken 
from the book of Oriental diplomacy, of 
keeping the other nations apart and break- 
ing up solid fronts by appeals to cupidity 
and jealousy. At the Genoa Conference the 
world obtained nothing from Russia except 
clamor for loans, but the world afforded to 
Russian strategists a great platform for the 
airing of propaganda. Russian diplomacy 
walked back and forth on that stage, holding 
up the bait of resources to the capitalistic 
world. Russia was saying, “ You make no 
progress when you all try to deal with me 
as a family, but come to me one by one! I 
have choice titbits. First come, first 
served.” And to give point to the lesson, 
Russia made a treaty with Germany almost 
under the conference’s nose. Whereupon 
nations began to look askance at each other 
and whisper, ‘‘Who’ll be next?” Moral 
principles were shoved a little on one side; 
I still have the vivid impression left by one 
perplexed statesman who said to me across 
our table in Genoa, “It’s a great mistake. 
How venal! But if the others are going to 
do it—well ie 

Anything like a solid front was broken. 
Recognition and treaty making with Rus- 
sia have progressed on the gold-rush basis 
sincethen— Italy, England, France, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and so on, and so on. A League 
of Nations, with something of a proposed 
mission to secure codperation among na- 
tions to enforce moral principle and to 
uphold international ethics, has not even 
lifted an effective little finger to oppose in- 
dependent action in compromising with a 
nation which has broken international 
ethics and sanctity of obligations into 
smithereens. 


A Poor Argument 


The Russian diplomacy has won. Tchi- 
tcherin may wake up in the morning and 
grin satirically at the fact that some new 
national voice is saying, ‘‘Oh, I never be- 
lieve in smashing the window of principle in 
order to take out the jewels of cupidity, but 
when the window is broken and everyone 
else is reaching for handfuls, well io 

It is this point of view which is the back- 
bone of that school of thought which is in 
favor of recognizing Russia. It is the back- 
bone, but not all the skeleton; there are 
also the bones of idealism. The case for the 
recognition of Russia goes on to assert that 
the time has come when a blockade against 
the Bolshevist principle and practice no 
longer operates to keep that tide from flow- 
ing outward, but rather is a hindrance to 
the balm of the world’s restoratives which 
would flow into Russia. ‘‘Break down the 
barriers,’ say these thinkers, ‘‘and instead 
of communism flowing out upon the world, 
the world can turn in its stream of influence, 
which will liberate the helpless Russian 
masses and restore in Russia not only the 
capitalistic system but the old-established 
standards of international integrity.”” The 
idea, as the British general would probably 
say, is to elect the fellow to the club and 
hope to make a gentleman of him. 

As to this, certain observations are not 
out of place. First of all there is no club. If 
recognition of Russia is based on this high 
plane it is surprising that separate and 
sometimes surreptitious action has replaced 
the picture of nations going hand in hand 
to do something nice for Russia. Second, it 
is extraordinary to find the trustees of Bol- 
shevism who avow a purpose to make the 
world red, seeking recognition in order that 
the world may enter Russia and wash her 
sins away. I suppose we may credit Zino- 
viev, Kamenev, Trotzky and Tchitcherin 
with certain advantages in knowing the 
truth about Russia. Third, those nations 
which have already recognized Russia with 
a missionary gesture give no testimony that 
the tide flows according to schedule. The 
cuckoo at once comes forth from Russia and 
lays two eggs where only one was laid 
before. 

On the whole, if I were engaged as an at- 
torney for the affirmative as to recognizing 
Russia, I should rest my case on the practi- 
cal rather than the idealistic basis. 
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I would say, ‘‘The moral bars are down, 
let’s walk in.” 

I would say, ‘‘Furthermore, if we let 
Russia alone she may some day couple up 
with some industrial power like Germany, 
which could lend Russia management for 
the making of munitions, and then we 
might have a red army crawling over the 
map of Europe.” Lloyd George used to 
paint this horror in vivid coloring. 

I would say, “Furthermore, look at the 
great resources of Russia. The world needs 
her wheat and her fish to eat, her timber to 
supply the deficiency in housing, her buried 
mineral wealth must be wrung from her soil. 
And besides, if concessions for any plums 
are to be passed, let’s be on hand when the 
platter comes around.” 


Facts to be Suppressed 


There are some facts I would suppress. 
One of them is the truth about Russia’s 
economic standing before the war. Trade 
with Russia, business with Russia, invest- 
ments in Russia before the war were star- 
tlingly small. The efforts of the Russian 
propaganda have made us believe that Rus- 
sia is a kind of gold mine and the key to the 
world’s economic future. Sofaras the imme- 


‘diate prospects go, it is nothing of the kind. 


Whatever of natural resource was locked up 
in Russia in 1914 is much less accessible 
now. If it appears as the world’s great 
prize it is because of the skillful work 
done by the Bolshevist bait danglers. For- 
eign trade as a bait for international en- 
tanglement of the United States is a pricked 
balloon because our entire foreign trade is 
something about one-twentieth of our na- 
tional business. But take Great Britain, 
which under the spell of the Russian hypo- 
dermic supposed that she was to be revivi- 
fied by Russian trade. In 1913 the fraction 
of British foreign trade accredited to Russia 
was about one-thirtieth! And this was be- 
fore Russia, rooked and lame within, had 
lost Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and a part of the new Poland. Old Russia 
had about 170,000,000 people; disease, ex- 
ile and death have reduced that number to 
a figure probably less than 60,000,000. 

Were I the attorney for the affirmative 
in the case for recognition of Russia I should 
want to suppress the fact that Russia as a 
present military and economic power is in 
fact a good deal of a ten-cent carnival show 
which has been advertised as a two-dollar 
three-ring circus. 

If anyone wishes to probe into the real 
facts as to agreements with Russia he can 
examine the results of trade agreements and 
political recognition accorded to Russia by 
Great Britain and Italy. 

A former member of a British ministry 
has said to me, “‘When all the eyewash is 
wiped away, the making of political and 
economic agreements on paper must, I con- 
fess, result in no real change. The only 
change I can point out is that by recogni- 
tion we have given away to the Bolshevist 
Government something which it would pay 
for in concessions. The citizens of nations 
which have no trade agreement and have 
given no recognition are apt to be fa- 
vored rather than injured. French capital 
and French exploitation were conspicu- 
ously successful in Russia before French 
recognition of Russia appeared on the hori- 
zon. A noticeable influx of American capital 
and a substantial business by several large 
American industrial companies have been 
carried on regardless of recognition. Eco- 
nomic laws and concessions are not affected 
a great deal by treaties neatly inscribed. 
Indeed the prizes in Russia are much more 
often to be found dangling as bait before 
the nations which have refused recognition 
than before those which have accorded it. 
Great Britain has made a trade agreement 
with Russia and has recognized Russia, and 
nothing new whatever has happened except 
a great deal of trouble for the Labor Gov- 
ernment, which went on its nose by dealing 
with Russia and opening the door for sub- 
versive machinations.” 

When I was in Italy great things were ex- 
pected of recognition of Russia and a trade 
agreement. It was supposed that the “gran- 
ary of the world”’ was going to feed Italy. 
After a year not a quart measure of Russian 
wheat had arrived, because, as Russia told 
the Italians, the contract would have to be 
broken—there was no grain to export. 
Great prospects for concessions were held 
out. After a year I cannot find that a 
single Italian concession has been obtained. 
The correspondent of the London Times 
who has interviewed Italian manufacturers 
says that these industrialists state that they 
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Opal snatched at her hat, ran upstairs 
and slammed the bedroom door. 

“Wants me to go to the city,”’ Orin mut- 
tered, sitting forward in his chair. “Right 
when I can pull the fat out of the fire here, 
with this small-boat contract, she tells me 
her friend Bristol can place me with his 
crowd. I can’t stomach that man Bristol. 
I told her that Bristol was a little too much 
of everybody’s dog to be a friend of hers as 
long as she was wife of mine. She flew off 
the handle then.” 

He got up and stopped, finding Ernestine 
standing near him with a sympathetic shine 
in her embarrassed eyes. 

“‘She’s just been overdoing,” the girl 
whispered. ‘‘She’ll be all right in the 
morning.” 

“Ern,’’ he muttered heavily, “looks to 
me like she’s one too many for me.” 

The girl turned away quickly, slipped 
out of the room, feeling a rush of tears com- 
ing to her eyes—tears which he must never 
see. 

A neighbor had telephoned the house to 
say that Orin’s heifer had slipped its chain 
and made off along the Indian Trail. Er- 
nestine went in search of it. Where the trail 
narrowed, she stood still, twirling a red 
maple leaf in her lips. On her left the 
harbor, on her right big pines clustering on 
the ledge, finding toe holds and finger holds 
where an inch or two of soil had rifted in 
between folds in the stone. Through the 
pines in the middle distance she saw the 
sun glow on a rack of yellow birches. 

She had forgotten the heifer. But she 
could hardly have said, herself, what her 
mind was running on. Whatever her 
thoughts might have been, she broke off 
suddenly, listened, amazed at the stillness 
of the woods when the wind sank, half 
frightened by its accusing voices when it 
went on again, tumbling last year’s dead 
leaves about. It had mysterious answers 
to her questions. Scent from the fallen 
leaves, rank and musty, touched her nos- 
trils. A breath from off the water stirred 
her hair. This blended fragrance streamed 
through her, full of haunting promise, 
flooding her with vague seductions, subtle 
intimate allurements. 

What fullness of life there might be back 
of this drift of natural odors, colors, if only 
that other factor might be present. An 
intangible something, half memory, half 
anticipation, made the present like a wist- 
fulinterval. And yet the present, this very 
now, had so keen an edge, such heavy por- 
tents. 

A dead stick cracked, deep in shadow. 
Ernestine looked fearfully in between the 
trees. No further sound but of sundry 
little birds, and these went among the 
thickets with a wavering flight that brought 
the quick pouring of warm blood through 
her veins. Nothing; and yet a sense that 
some shadowy form, or intertwining forms, 
had slunk past her in the hemlock shades, 
widened her eyes and brought out prickles 
on her body. 

She fled away from this silly fear, run- 
ning fleetly, skimming over the great worn 
roots of the trail, and coming out after a 
little on a rough ledge covered with gray 
moss and lichen. From here, coming out 
on that smooth savanna at the foot of 


-Jacob’s Ladder, where the ridge road for 


wagons ended, she stopped short and sank 
to her knees. She buried her hot face in the 
cool shining tufts of a kind of tender grass 
that grew here. A waft of tingling emotion 
went through her. She lifted her head and 
looked again at that sight, herself concealed 
by alders. 

It was like Old Fan’s second sight again. 
At the foot of Jacob’s Ladder, in the midst 
of that grove of tall pines so nobly spaced, 
Opal was standing huddled up in Bristol’s 
arms. Her face, so glowing, so pretty, 
against the gray rock beyond, exhibited 
those last touches of importuning beauty— 
chisel breaths, the sculptors call them. It 
was all beautiful. The harbor floor was so 
unruffled that a ship at anchor far out ap- 
peared as if swimming in the air. A violet 
shade increased along the farther shore, 
and fiery lights twinkled and blazed there, 
where the dying sun kindled warm fires in 
the windows of those bleak houses. It was 
extreme ebb and the kelp ledges showed 
villainous streaks along the blue. 

Beautiful—and ominous. Ernestine, with 
a shiver of dread as at something incredibly 
wicked, as if a breath from the pit had 
seared her, so that she felt the hot glow the 
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whole length and breadth of her body, lay 
face down, throbbing, counting the violent 
beats of her heart, her arms stretched wide 
on the cool grass. When she ventured to 
look again the guilty pair had vanished, 
and the heifer, stilt-legged, sneering little 
nose agleam, had got into the foreground. 

The day came again when Ed Bristol 
would ordinarily have visited Old Fan at her 
store; but she was having one of her sick 
days, she sent down word to him. Still, she 
was not flat on her back; her head was 
clear enough, she found; and after dinner 
she had Opal telephone him to bring his 
samples to the house. 

Krnestine wondered if Old Fan had lost 
her wits. It was outrageous to encourage 
the man to come on the premises like this; 
worse than outrageous to use Opal as her 
mouthpiece. That was adding fuel to the 
flames. But there was no help for it. When 
Bristol stopped his car in front of the 
house, Ernestine opened the door to him. 
His long narrow jaw was blue, his brown 
eyes were quick as lancets. 

Ernestine’s own eyes were held by the 
burnish on his vast tan boots. The man 
was asking for Fan. The girl ushered him 
into the parlor, where Opal was sitting 
flicking a sunk key on the piano keyboard. 
She struck a lingering chord as Bristol 
went in, and broke off short. 

‘ “Play on, sweet spirit,” Bristol urged 
e 


re 
““Won’t you please to sit down?”’ Opal 
said in a cool voice. The man took too 
much for granted altogether, this voice in- 
ferred. She indicated, not the couch with 
the three overlapping half moons, but 
an uncomfortable spindle-legged rosewood 
chair with lyre back and double concave 
seat. 

““Aren’t we getting rather formal?”’ Bris- 
tol chuckled; but he obeyed, slid one leg 
over the other, scraped his jaw, then put 
his finger tips together with a pious look at 
the ceiling. This baffling poise, these quick 
changes, the phantom essence of this black 
silky thing with her obvious inciting lack of 
solid virtues, her fugitive tints and shades of 
character—made her infinitely desirable to 
the transient. That quality of touch and 
go enraptured him. 

Ernestine went upstairs to acquaint Fan 
with the fact of the man’s presence in the 
front parlor. But the old lady, with her 
sixth sense, or because she had looked out 
of the window, knew about it already. She 
would be down presently, she said. She 
had a flat ribbon to put over the bald patch 
on her head and her dress of mercerized 
silk to crawl into, with other weighty dispo- 
sitions. 

“Ask Opal to entertain him for a quarter 
of an hour,” she said with a wicked gleam 
in her eye. 

Ernestine went down the stairs more 
slowly than she had gone up. Near the 
bottom, she lingered in spite of herself. She 
heard Bristol say, within, “I’ll bet we 
could lick our weight in wildcats this after- 
noon.” 

“T simply don’t feel like horseplay this 
afternoon,” Opal snapped, ‘‘and I certainly 
don’t know what there was in my manner 
Brie you acting as if you thought I 

i Ad 

Then, almost with the same breath, she 
laughed, rippled, yielded very likely. A 
low murmurous exchange followed. Er- 
nestine looked back up the stair well with 
a sense of shame and panic. Old Fan’s 
heavy tread was easily audible. She was 
going back and forth, unhurried, the nails 
in the loose board there creaking and 
drawing. She meant to take her time. It 
was a kind of trap, since they might look 
for Orin any minute now. 

He mustn’t see the man in the house. 
He mustn’t know that he had been there 
even. Ernestine slipped out through the 
kitchen, the back kitchen, the woodshed, 
the washroom. These were all direct 
connected in the L. Orin usually came up 
from theshipyard through thelower meadow 
and the old wood road. Ernestine made 
certain that, coming upon the house from 
the meadow, he could not see Bristol’s car 
standing in the road. The L of the house 
intervened. But to make doubly certain, 
she shut the barn door. 

A thunderstorm was coming up. At any 
time thunderstorms frightened her—she 
thought it might be a birthmark, like fear 
of spiders—but now its oppressive menace 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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“Hold still a minute. It’s the contrast 
makes you look so peaked. Let me get 
that off.” 

“Anybody’d think I was made of porce- 
lain,” Ern quavered, holding still. “‘I guess 
I won’t dissolve.” 

She thought the fierce beating of her 
heart in her throat must be visible to him. 
But he was intent on the rust smear. 

“‘Tt’s silly to be afraid, I know,’ she went 
on, just to be saying something. “I’m a 
fearful coward. It must be that I’m just 
afraid to die.” 

“Ts there so much to live for?” Orin 
asked. 

The question was out in a second. He 
could not credit his own ears. She felt his 
touch drop away from her. Tears stood in 
her eyes, great hot tears. There was no 
winking them away. She turned her head 
down, betrayed in that one swimming melt- 
ing look she had directed at him. 

At that instant a fierce dart of white 
lightning ripped the turf on the adjoining 
hill. They could positively hear it strike 
and smell the smoke of it, and right on its 
heels there came an ugly thunderclap. 

Ernestine recoiled fairly into Orin’s arms. 
For how long a time? That was what, in 
the retrospect, she couldn’t answer. There 
had been time enough at least for another 
flash to show her wide eyes the interior of 
the barn; all those old bits of harness 
hanging from wooden pegs, the white- 
washed stall, with its top board scalloped 
where the old horse in his days of nature 
had eaten it away. 

But these details were no more painfully 
brilliant than the glimpse she had had of 
her own soul and of Orin’s. He did love 
her still then. For this second—was it 
longer?—the giant wall between them had 
crumbled. She had lain in his arms in that 
purple dusk, staring at the rain which 
slanted in, sluiced from the eaves, lashed in 
her face, drummed musically on a tin pail 
bottom up just outside the barn. 

Neither of them very likely could have 
said how long that condition had obtained. 
They lived in those seconds enormous 
stretches of the life intended for them. The 
man, in his hour of folly, had thwarted her 
predestined claim. Now they were lifted 
on a running wave and let down. 

Ernestine found herself free and clear of 
his arms. She felt as if the lightning had 


ripped through her physically. She ran 


into the kitchen without a word. 

The whole front of her dress, she found, 
was drenched with rain. She changed 
aprons. Her round throat and cheeks glis- 
tened in the mirror to the left of the stove. 
She put her head into a towel, drew it 
slowly down until her eyes appeared, with 
their guilty light, staring. One of her 
cheeks burned with a higher color than the 
other. That was like the badge of her 
wrongdoing, testifying to this something 
strange, shocking, but—yes, exhilarating, 
in the midst of the familiar. She could 
understand Opal’s shortcomings more eas- 
ily, perhaps, now that she had put herself 
on a par with that unlucky woman. 

The front doorbell rang. Ern dropped 
the towel, touched her hair briefly and ran 
through the house into the hall. It was an- 
other ministerial candidate for the vacant 
pulpit at the church, she saw as soon as she 
opened the door. Old Fan was a great 
church worker. A gaunt man of forty-five 
with a wry red mustache entirely conceal- 
ing his mouth, introduced himself as the 
Rev. Horace Atwood. He had been given 
to understand that he was to come here for 
supper. 

‘Please come in,’”’ Ernestine said. 

Mr. Atwood removed his black hat. The 
door back of them was snatched open. 
Young Mrs. Gault and Bristol were stand- 
ing there together. A light of recognition 
came into the runner’s eye. 

“Hello, padre,” he said, and held out his 
hand. Mr. Atwood had been, it seemed, 
chaplain of his regiment. 

Opal, dead-white, was not so hospitable. 
She fell back against the door jamb, her 
hand hovering over her heart. 

But Ernestine had not stayed to see that 
terror light in the young wife’s eyes. Old 
Fan, having taken the padre under her 
wing—she had come down in her mercer- 
ized silk—Ernestine whipped back into 
the kitchen, thinking to hold Orin there 
until Bristol should be out of the house. 

She was no more than just in time. She 
shut the door into the dining room at the 
very instant that Orin opened the door at 
the other end of the kitchen. 

“‘His nibs has come,” she whispered, mo- 
tioning through the shut door. ‘‘And you 


didn’t get your hair cut after all. It’s way 
down over your collar. You’re a perfect 
tramp to sit down at table with a minister.” 

She was amazed by her own self- 
possession. She looked at him askance 
while he was washing, slowly revolving his 
hands under the tap. Did hesuspect? How 
could he? There had been no time. She 
had done her work well at least. What must 
he think? That image of her love, sprung 
on his senses by the treacherous lightning 
flash, had done its fatal work. Better al- 
most if that bolt had struck her down at 
his feet for good and all. 

He made no allusions of any kind. In 
fact he said nothing, and that was most 
disturbing. Even after they had got sat 
down to supper, she felt a fearful constraint 
in the air. Orin had not dared to look at 
her once. 

When he asked for Opal, Old Fan said 
harshly, ‘‘She’s upstairs. She’s sent word 
down that she isn’t coming down. She’s 
got one of her sick headaches coming on.”’ 

The minister, Mr. Atwood, had taken 
this contagion of reticence. He could 
hardly find his voice at all. It had lost it- 
self in his Adam’s apple, which slid up and 
down with plenty of working space in the 
aperture left by a bold wing-tab collar. Old 
Fan made what pretense there was of keep- 
ing the conversation alive. She ate spar- 
ingly, and then sat with her hands folded on 
the edge of the table. Her somber eyes 
seemed to pierce the hiding place of all their 
secrets. 

When at length Ernestine passed Mr. 
Atwood the plate of dark cake, imploring 
him to get it gone, she remembered that 
this was another of the phrases that stuck 
in Opal’s crop. Opal was a stickler for pu- 
rity in spoken English. 

Perhaps she had better run up and see 
if anything was wanted. 

“‘Tf you’ll excuse me, I’ll just take a run 
up to the upper regions,”’ she said, as they 
were rising from table. 

The second story of the house was usually 
referred to as the upper regions by its occu- 
pants. They said when they were going to 
bed that they guessed they would retire to 
the upper regions. Opal had made a sneer- 
ing jest out of the phrase. 

Ernestine, shutting the hall door tight, 
went up the carpeted stairs lightly and 
stopped at Opal’s door. She listened, 
rapped, opened it at once without waiting 
for invitation. She looked toward the bed. 
It was laid open, Opal was not in it. She 
was sitting on the little low cane-seated 
bench in front of the dressing table with its 
triple mirrors—furniture which she had im- 
ported into the house against its very grain. 
The window was open and in her excite- 
ment she had forgotten to pull the shade. 
Outside was the dreaming note of mid-June 
after a rain. The sprigged muslin curtains 
swayed. By the light of the candles in 
turned mahogany sticks with blue shades, 
Opal’s shoulders gleamed white. Every 
muscle of her body was tense. The famous 
blue stockings were laid across the back of 
a chair with her dress. She laid her slim 
fingers, stripped of their rings and damp 
with rose water, over Ernestine’s mouth. 

“Don’t you—don’t you lisp a syllable of 
this,’’ she whispered fiercely. ‘‘I’m clearing 
out. I’m de trop here.” 

“TI thought you were sick,”’ Ernestine 
faltered. 

“So I am—sick—sick to the soul—sick 
of everything and everybody!’ Opal cried 
under her breath. She came to herself 
enough to snatch down the shade. “Ern, 
promise me you'll hold your tongue.” 

‘Where is—he?’’ Ernestine whispered. 

‘Waiting, outside the house. He’s got 
his car at the bottom of the hill.” 

“Orin’ll be coming up.” 

“Tell him I’ll rest better if I sleep alone 
tonight. Ask him if he minds sleeping on 
the couch in the dining room just this one 
night.”’ 

Ernestine could not believe her ears. 
Opal had said she was de trop. De trop! 

“Opal,”’ she cried, “it’s not—not be- 
cause of—of me you're leaving? Not be- 
cause you think that I—that he—that 
Orin 4 

Opal stared. A kind of grim amusement 
twisted her beautifully cut and colored lips. 

“So the wind sits in that quarter, does 
it? Ern, shame on you. Well, the Lord has 
delivered him into your hands. You'll get 
the reversion, as Amby says. Only keep 


cool. Wait, don’t go down with that ex- 
pression on your face. It’s a dead give- 
away.” 


“Opal, you couldn’t get away without 
their hearing you. Not out that front door. 
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It sticks,” Ern whispered. ‘‘And then 
those awful creaky stairs.” 

“T’d thought of that. I’m going through 
this window. Those old shingling steps are 
there, and Golloup left his ladder standing 
this afternoon when he was fixing the chim- 
ney. This affair began with a ladder and 
it may as well end with one. Ern, don’t 
think of giving me away. Ed isn’t out of 
earshot now and there could easily be a 
rumpus between those two men if the cat 
was let out of the bag. Allow me to know.” 

She tumbled a brown traveling dress 
over head and shoulders. Emerging, she 
gasped, “‘If you do tell him, I’ll kill myself 
on the spot. I’ll take an overdose of this.” 
Her fingers went out to a dark bottle on 
the window sill. Ernestine felt the room, 
with its subtly dual personality—it was 
Orin’s no less than Opal’s—spinning round 
her feet. Opal thrust her out at the door. 

“Keep him employed,”’ she whispered. 

But there was a sound of voices in the 
hall. They were letting the minister out at 
the front door just as they had let him in 
there. This door was seldom used and more 
difficult of access, and so constituted a more 
honorable exit. That opening in the house 
wall had a distinction lacking to the back 
door. It usually stuck. It did so now, and 
Orin brought the flat of his hand against 
it heavily and swayed back on the glass 
handle. The whole front wall of the house 
shook, the doorbell jingled faintly on its 
facile spring, and the women at the top of 
the stairs trembled together. 

“Guess I better go with ye a piece, it’s 
so dark,’”’ Fan said. 

She was one of the best workers in the 
church. Mr. Atwood was to lodge with one 
of the deacons, and he had represented to 
Fan that he had had a long bumpy day’s 
travel and would like to get to bed early 
so as to get recruited up for the morrow. 
This was how they parceled out a candi- 
date, so that as many as possible could 
have an intimate view of him within their 
four walls. He would breakfast with still 
a third family. 

Orin, left alone, called up, “Anything 
wanted up there?”’ 

Ernestine, feeling Opal’s icy hand laid 
against her throat, said on a small voice, 
“No, we have everything, thank you.” 

The fat was in the fire now with a ven- 
geance. Deviltry was in the air, and Ernes- 
tine had countenanced it. Worse, she had 
given deviltry for deviltry. But it was too 
late now to undertake to stem the tide, 
with Opal bent on going and everything on 
a shoe string the way it was. Her knees 
knocked together. There was no pith in 
her legs, she felt, going downstairs. They 
yielded with each step. She must look a 
sight, with all the blood rushing back on 
her heart this way. She could positively 
feel the guilty look written on her face. 

When she opened the door into the dining 
room, Orin was taking the supper things 
out and piling them into the sink. Ernes- 
tine began to scrape and assort the dishes. 
Orin had often helped her at this lately. 
Sometimes he had taken her playfully by 
the arm, pushing her to one side so as to 
give him more room to get at them; and - 
then she had protested, laughing, shoving 
back, getting tousled, pushing a strand of 
hair out of her eyes with the top of her 
wrist, her wet hand hanging limp. That 
was what Old Fan ealled training on, she 
recognized. He was always crying out for 
more dish towels, too, pretending that the 
one he had was wet through before he had 
wiped half a dozen dishes with it. 

Tonight he said nothing at all. He wiped 
and stacked the dishes, taking tiny puffs 
at his corncob, and Ernestine watched his 
distorted reflection in the black window 
over the sink. 

Old Fan came back into the house 
through the back entry, and she and Orin 
talked in low tones while Ernestine was put- 
ting the dishes on the pantry shelves. Those 
two were standing together at the foot of 
the front stairs, and Ern could hear Fan’s 
harsh breathing between the rapid syllables, 
the cluck of her tongue. The bottom regis- 
ter of her voice was quite as low as Orin’s. 
What if Orin should take it into his head 
to go up and see his wife? Had Opal left 
the house yet? She might have balked at 
that ladder, after all, since she was a dizzy- 
headed thing to begin with. Those shin- 
gling steps would not be the easiest things 
to negotiate in the dark, all wet as they 
were. 

Ernestine heard Orin coming out through 
the house again, and panic seized her. She 
worked faster and faster at nothing at all. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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Galesburg, IIl........................May Supply Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Richards Mfg. Co. 
Green Bay, W: Murphy Supply Co. 
Greenfield, Mass. Aird-Don Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, Ohio.. cna. lhe Treaty Co. 
Houston, Tex.............N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Huntington, W.Va., Bailey-Farrell Mfg. Co. 
Hutchinson, Kans................ as 
..............Wilson Wholesale Plumbing Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind...........Central Supply Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Joplin, Mo......... 
Kingston, N. Y. 
LaCrosse, Wis.... 
Lansing, Mich..... attics 
Lansing Plumbing & H 
Lewiston, Me................ 
Lincoln, Neb. ......... 
Little Rock, Ark...... 
Long Beach, Calif., Pacific Pipe & Sup. Co. 


Albuquerque, N. M...M.J.O’Fallen Sup. Co. 
Allentown, Pa.... Lehigh Valley Supply Co. 
Altoona, Pa..... Standard Sup. & Eqpt. Co. 
Amarillo, Texas........ .Clowe & Cowan 
Asheville, N. C....... Whitman-Douglas Co. 
Atlanta, Ga..... ......Walker Supply Co. 
Augusta, Ga. _............Barrett Supply Co. 
Baltimore, Md......Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Galloup Pipe & Sup. Co. 
Bay City, Mich.......Alert Pipe & Supply Co. 
Binghamton,N.Y.,Charles Millar & Son Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Boise, Idaho... Idaho Hdw. & PIbg. Sup. Co. 
Boston, Mass.............-.-..-..B 


Bridgeport, Conn.....J. D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. _J.D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
Saltser & Weinsier Co. ; Brown-Wales Co. 
E. J. Butler & Co......... Locke-Stevens Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. ...... Warren & Dellwardt 
Bushnell, Iil..................... Bushnell Pump Co. 
Camden, N. J..........J. D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
Canton, Ohio Scioto Valley Supply Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.....Chandler Pump Co. 
Cedar Rapids Pump & Supply Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., Bailey-Farrell Mfg. Co. 
Charlotte, N. C.........Whitman-Douglas Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. James Supply Co. 
Chicago, Ill... Inland Supply Co. 
ee Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Egyptian Supply Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Merkel Bros. Co. 
Clarksburg, W. Va., The Williams Hdw. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio......Scioto Valley Sup. Co. 
Cumberland, Md. ere 
The Tri-State Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Dallas, Tex. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Danville, Ill. z Inland Supply Co. 
Davenport, Ia. ..N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Dayton, Ohio....................W. H. Kiefaber Co. 
Decatur, IIl............ Field & Shorb Co. 
Denver, Colo. : Sullivan-Fox Co. 
M. J. O’Fallen Supply Co. 
L. H. Kurtz Co. 


Long Island City, N. Y- 
J.D 


Nason Mfg. Co. 
oltz-Lyon Co. 
..Busch ee Supply ps 
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Des Moines, Ia. 


..N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. 
Ghedpeestiars Mis de ebt dea .... Jno. R. Pettis Co. 
oN Southern Plumbing Supply Co. 
Louisville, Ky... ...Laib Company 
Manchester, N. H...........Geo. E. Trudel Co. 
Mankato, Minn. W. A. Roosevelt Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio The Hughes Supply Co. 
Marshalltown, lowa..........Fisher Supply Co. 
Memphis, Tenn........N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Miami, Fla..... Cameron-Barkley Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis... F. R. Dengel Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn...... Central Supply Co. 
Muskogee, Okla........ ...Atlas Supply Co. 
Nashville, Tenn., The Pbg. & Htg. Sup. Co. 
New Orleans, La., Plbg. & Htg. Supply Co. 
Newport News, Va................. The Noland Co. 
New York, N. Y...........Sam S. Glauber, Inc. 

mRNA taiato es Co cae ....J.D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
Beith & Reilly Co.... Nason Mfg. Co. 
John Simmons Co......... Fred Adee Corp. 
ot Liberty Plumbers Supply Co. 
ak Star Plumbing Supply Co. 
Nor aad d .... Tomlinson Co. 

Se rr eee _.........$tandard Supply Co. 
Oakland, Calif....... Geo. H. Tay Co. 

Mark-Lally Co...............R. W. Kinney Co. 

“cuss suvisisssvaekichmond Sanitary Co. 
Omaha; Neb .)....i.s.0008.2.-300. Baker Mfg. Co. 
Pasadena, Calif., Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. 
Paterson, N. J.................... White & Shauger 
Peoria, IIl....... apf Nailon Bros. Co. 
Perth Amboy, N. J oe 
Philadelphia, Pa....J. D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
....... Tomlinson Co., Inc. 
Bailey-Farrell Mfg. Co. 

verve. Aird-Don Co. 
eS, M. L. Kline Co. 
cenmmonem eo. Peerless Pacific Gos 
Portsmouth, Ohio, The Standard Sup. Co. 
Providence, R. I.. Brown- Wales Co. 
Pueblo, Colo..... PN aO. 
Quincy, Ill., E. Best Plbg. & Htg. Sup. Co. 
Raleigh, N. C....... 
Reading, Pa., Reading Foundry & Sup. Co. 
RRIGH IO Going ssh cccssaseace sere T 
Roanoke, Va. ............-- 


Jno. Hess Co. . 


Betas 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plattsburg, N. Y 
Portland, Ore.. 


San Jose, Calif....... 
Santa Ana, Calif... = 
Orange County Pipe & Supply Co. 

Y Aird-Don Co. 


Schenectady, N 


Seattle, Wash... 
Bowles Co..... 


Sheboygan, Wis....................J. J. Koepsell 
South Bend, Ind.... South Bend Supply Co. 
Spokane, Wash.................. Hughes & Co. 


Springfield, Mass., Charles Millar & Son Co. 
Stockton, Callif.................... _Mark-Lally Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo _W. B. Howe Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Mo... N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Be Parner echo Plumbers’ Supply Co. 
Central Supply Co. 


Tacoma, Wash.... 
American Plumbing & Steam Sup. Co. 
_.Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Huron Pibg. Supply Co. 
..Warren Balderston Co. 
..G. & H. Supply Co. 


Troy, No Yet-iee:caasntass reieeene Aird-Don Co. 
Union City, Ind.............. Knapp Supply Co. 
Utica, N. Y.............Charles Millar & Son Co. 
Washington, D. C...... E. C. Schaffer Co. 


Wilmington, Del. .......... 
Winston-Salem, N. 
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Mueller jobbers—all over the United 
States — have tremendous sums in- 
vested in real estate, warehouses, stock, 
trucks, offices and man power, in order 
to serve their territories adequately. 
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rwe plumber recommend 
ueller products 


j times I’ve been called to homes whose owners were 
cat dripping, leaking faucets. I’ve known scores of house- 
0 be disturbed by faucets that were pounding, chugging, 
ng or howling. I’ve seen spurting faucets that splashed 
(: who opened them. And, unfortunately for the owners, 


zen called hundreds of times to repair or remedy these 
jfaucets. 


yu have ever had any of these annoyances or any other 
| to criticize your plumbing, you will know why experienced 
[rs recommend Mueller faucets and other Mueller brass fittings. 


‘<now that the faucets, pipes and valves are the arteries 
imake your beautiful porcelain tubs, lavatories and sinks 
onveniences. If these metal fittings should fail, we know 
‘: would have failed to deserve the trust you placed in us. 
_the reason Mueller products hold first place in our esti- 


). They protect both your interest and ours. 
| 


‘now that Mueller products are designed right, made right 
(d right. We know they will give you many years of unin- 
ed satisfaction. And we know that we can always obtain 
)the many Mueller patterns on short notice from a nearby 
ir jobber. 


i 
| 


. 
, 


the expert plumbers of America, advise you to use Mueller 
its because they are, truly, plumbing fittings “without a fault.” 


_ 
| a , Mich., Sarnia, Ont. 
Pee COM PAN Yo see Re ye arg tare: Mik: ica” Ont 
7 


ULETS 


“ucets without 
ult 


It is reassuring to note that the plumbers of America 
have enrolled themselves among the dependable business 
men of their communities. No longer are they merely 


” 


‘‘handy men.’’ Today, the nation’s plumbers are es- 
tablished MERCHANTS—craftsmen who combine ex- 
perience and skill with the business-like methods of a 
trustworthy profession. This is the type of plumber who 
recommends Mueller products — the kind of plumber 
that deserves your confidence and your patronage. 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

“Might have a game of checkers,’’ he 
suggested, leaning in the doorway. 

He seemed as mild as milk. Anyone 
might think that misbehavior was his mid- 
dle name. But perhaps he was taking this 
casual note with her to reassure her, mean- 
ing to convey to her that he wouldn’t over- 
step the bounds again. 

They got out the board, opened it and 
put it on their knees. Lately they had 
played checkers often, waiting untilit should 
be time for him to fetch Opal from the 
dance. 

She caught her breath. She heard Opal 
saying again with that note of grim convic- 
tion, “I’m de trop here.’ One too many, 
that was the English of that. And hadn’t 
those been Orin’s very words? It might be 
that he hadn’t tried so hard as he should 
have to please her in little things. He 
might have gone to dances oftener and 
made it a point to notice what his wife was 
wearing. He might have gone even to the 
extreme of providing her now and then 
with blue silk stockings. 

Or even, if Ern had not been here for him 
to fall back on, he might have capitulated 
and taken Opal to the city. This game of 
checkers. It might have a good deal to 
answer for. He did like to be sitting there 
with Ern; she knew that in every fiber. 
They had not connived at it, either of 
them; but they had recognized it secretly, 
as beautifully opportune, considering how 
life had gone awry with them. Perhaps the 
fact that they had not the right to be too 
familiar with each other had its compensa- 
tions. 

What if Opal had seen them in that 
lightning flash, Ern in Orin’s arms, as she 
had seen Opal in Bristol’s? Who could have 
complained then? Ern felt every moment 
more forcibly that she had forced that 
wretched woman into the open. 

“Jump,” Orin commanded sternly. Ern 
jumped literally. He leaned back and sur- 
veyed her, sipping at his pipe. His coat was 
off, and she saw her handiwork at his wrists 
where she had turned the cuffs. 

“‘ Must—must I?”’ she gasped. Her knees 
trembled and all the checkers shook a little. 

“Convince yourself,’ he said, putting 
out steadying hands to the edge of the 
board. ‘You tilt ’em off on the floor and 
I'll take that as a confession of defeat.” 

“Bxcuse me. I thought—I thought I 
heard something.” 

She had in fact thought that she heard 
Opal’s weight applied to one of those old 
shingling steps over their heads. Involun- 
tarily her eyes were directed thither. 

“Might be a rat in the rafters,’ Orin 
suggested playfully. 

“No; louder than that.” 

““Squeak of the old lady’s chair then. 
She’s rocking herself to sleep in, her bed- 
room.” 

“No; softer than that.” 

“‘You’re hard to suit, Ern.” 

Why didn’t he get up and go and see? 
She wanted him now to make that discov- 
ery, but she had not force enough to tell 
him directly. He sat at ease, every muscle 
relaxed, and mouthed his pipe. 

“T heard it then, seem’s if,” he said. 
“More as if somebody had just shut a door, 
ever so softly, wasn’t it?”’ 

Voiceless, Ernestine nodded. Now he 
must surely go and look for himself. He 
would find the rings, the disorder, the 
empty bed, all the dramatic evidences of 
flight. Ern shivered and crowded her round 
shoulders forward, twining her hands to- 
gether between her knees under the board. 
The necessity for balancing these foolish 
iis checkers almost made her scream out 
oud. 

And Orin made no move to get out of his 
chair. It was the low horsehair chair lack- 
ing a caster, and when he sat in it, his knees 
just made the board level if she sat in one 
of the longer-legged high-backed chairs with 
stamped leather bottoms showing Colum- 
bus discovering America. 

“Must have been the voice of conscience,” 
he chuckled. 

The voice of conscience! Ernestine sat 
frozen in her chair. Did he mistrust and 
still do nothing? 

_He had never been more phlegmatic in 
his life. He fumbled in his vest pocket for 
a match. He scratched it and applied the 
flame to the bowl of his pipe off at an angle, 
without putting up his other hand at all. 
She knew so well that motion, the lazy 
lowering of the lids, the tipping up of the 
elbow, the flourish of the big arm, that 
special grip of his mouth on the pipestem. 
He loved it, to be sitting here domesticated, 
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caught in the toils, and somebody like Er- 
nestine to chaff and poke fun at in his gen- 
tle way. Imposing on her credulity, she 
called it. 

“An old house is always full of noises,” 
he said. ‘‘Week’s work to undertake to run 
’em down.” Having established the draft 
in his pipe by sinking down a knife blade 
inside the bowl, he continued comfortably: 
“You take that case where a flatiron of 
Mrs. Fisher’s fell off the stove in the middle 
of the night last January. It shook the 
house when it fell and woke her out of a 
sound sleep. It wasn’t thieves. What 
would there be to steal out of that house? 
And the rat doesn’t live that could shove 
a flatiron off a stove, nor the cat either. She 
wanted Jared toinvestigate and he wouldn’t. 
Saying you hear a noise in the middle of 
the night, you won’t go far wrong if you 
just bury your head in the pillow, is the 
theory he works on, I told Kate Fisher if 
I was to give a guess I’d say it was old Ara- 
bella Fisher’s ghost come back to give them 
a lift with the plain ironing.” 

He considered whimsically, while Ern’s 

eyes besought him. 
“Yes, ma’am,” he drawled, ‘“‘there’s an 
explanation for everything, only some ex- 
planations don’t explain. There’s things 
that happen like these thunderstorms that 
come up against the wind and bring their 
own say-so with them, right in the face of 
probabilities. Like you and I sitting here 
opposite each other, playing checkers, after 
what we dreamed, and after what I did. 
You call that reasonable? I’m the man 
that jumped into the bramble bush and 
scratched out both his eyes.” 

“What can you be thinking of, talking 
this way under Opal’s roof?”’ Ernestine 
whispered. Opal’s roof! 

“Blessed if I can tell you. You, I guess, 
and what a fool I was ever to let you get 
out of my hand.” 

The girl was conscious of a tightening 
knot within her breast which rose and rose 
as if the heart itself must break, unless this 
expanding force should spend itself. This 
was the first time he had ever shown by 
words that he knew what might be going on 
within her soul. She felt a bright danger 
in the mere sound of such seductive words. 
She sprang up, letting the checkers, the 
board, scatter on the floor. 

“How can you say this now?” she qua- 
vered. 

“How can I hold it back, Ern? If I shut 
my eyes now, you reliable to vanish. You’re 
getting ready to take flight from here. 
What’s the use denying it?” 

She lifted her eyes to his at last. 

“Flight? It was time. Orin, there’s just 
wickedness on every hand. Do you know 
how shameless Iam? Do you? You can’t, 
or you’d never talk the way you do. You’d 
never undertake to speak of love to a woman 
who could do as I have. I see it now. I 
came here in the first place because I must 
have thought—yes, I did think that in the 
end she’d—she’d prove a transient.” 

“Transient?” 
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Lost Driver (to Poetic Youth Who Has Buiit Himself a Retreat): 


Ern cried. 
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“Transient, yes. You wouldn’t see. How 
could you, with all the vows you took? But 
I did, I tell you, as much as if I had forelaid 
for this night. I’m as guilty as she is; and 
she’s left you, Orin, and I’ve sat here and 
let her go without lisping one syllable. I 
haven’t raised a hand to stop her. She’s 
just decamped.”’ 

The man stared, perfectly amazed. He 
slid his hands into his pockets and swayed 
on his heels. 

“Decamped? So you’ve known it your- 
self then?” 

“You mean,” Ernestine cried faintly— 
“you mean you know it too?” 

“Know it? Why, Ern, I downright co- 
operated with the woman. Haven’t I been 
sitting here making flourishes, taking up 
your attention, shaking in my shoes all the 
while for fear you might come to know 
about it and put your foot down on it, you 
little Puritan? And all the while it had your 
heartiest indorsement.”’ 

“You've actually let her?” 

Ern felt hysterical laughter flutter in her 
throat. . 

“Tet her? How wasI to hinder? Do you 
think I would use force? She’s a free agent. 
Did you want me to take a piece of clothes- 
line and lash her to my back?’’ Those were 
Opal’s very words. ‘‘ What good would that 
have done? The mischief had been done 
already. She was sick to death of me, and 
then with an opportunity like this aris- 
ing ” 

“Opportunity?” Ern cried. “TI like your 
definition of opportunity! She’s thrown 
herself into the pit, and you and I have sat 
by and watched her go. And then you have 
the audacity to think that I—that I could 
step into her shoes without—without the 
least compunction. Orin, I must leave this 
house tonight; I must go now,” she mut- 
tered faintly. ‘‘We’re just as good as sepa- 
rated by a thousand miles.” 

“Try to do it!’? Orin whispered. CATT; 
to leave this house, ever!” 

They were not separated by the thou- 
sandth of an inch. His new confidence was 
born of that revelation in the lightning 
flash. 

“Twist, squirm, try to get out of these 
arms. You can’t put any heart into it. 
Look here, you were right. She’s proved 
transient enough. She’s gone, just the same 
as if she’d never been here. Did I ever, by 
look or act, suggest her going? It was the 
woman’s nature.” 

“She’s your wife in the eyes of the law,” 
“Does that mean nothing to 


you?” 

“My wife? Wait! You evidently haven’t 
heard it all. There’s one last piece of in- 
formation. See if this will modify your 
views. Opal never was my wife.” 

Ernestine felt the movement of the earth 
about its axis. She trembled in his arms. 
Marvelous man, could he so easily dispose 
of that knot tied with the tongue? Pluck 
it loose just with the denial of his lips? She 
had been present at the wedding. 

“That’s simply childish,” she uttered. 


“‘Say, Bo! Wilt 


Youse Push Dat Dump Outen My Way?” 


Janua 


“Ts it? It’s sound law, not 
The fact is she was marrie 
She had already made one 
and he went away, and she 
shift information probably { 
died. I do her that justice, | 
dead now; but he wasn’t att 
and I went through the cen 
wood, it seems, married them, 
this candidate. He told Fan, ; 
me. Ern, you think I’d lie to 

“Tt seems just outlandish,”] 
It could not dissolve her se| 
““And even so, he’s dead now, 
even if she wasn’t your wife 
ning, where there’s been—this 
can marry now. Orin, youm 
be a charge of bigamy again 
don’t.” l 

““There’ll be a charge if I; 
tered grimly. ‘‘But if she ese; 
into another state, they’ll ney 

“‘Still, if she should lose 
should come back, say, if thi 
tired of her, then ie { 

“Ah, then, if she should eo 
to be taken in, you think— 
so far as to say the place ra 
ing for her?” 

“If we could only say our 
done more than just measure 
Ern whispered desperately. | 

There she touched him. | 
out of his arms. The ma 
sagged, his head fell. 

“Pity we lost our heads ;| 
day then,’’ he muttered. “VY 
chance. I did have it fair er 
was a time when you stood 
Why, you did love me, if any 
You were all on tiptoe, and 
What got into me? Whatde 
blood? Ern, where were my 

“It’s too late to speculate 
the girl breathed. 

“You're going then?” 

“Tn the morning, yes.” 

He looked at her aghast. 
the point of getting’ down o 
her like a child to beg her no 


pendulum of the little ormo 
bled against the spring with | 
cal sound. Immediately a 
sound the front doorbell ran} 
was hideous. The man’s fac 
“‘She’s back already,” hew! 
didn’t have the nerve for it.’ 
Ernestine felt herself go rig! 
tips. She prepared herself to} 
ing in the doorway. Neither 
an inch. The girl was cons 
perate regret that she ha 
self of this priceless oppo 
she scrupled? She had m 
him for that hurt, that old h 
which had smoldered with 
him. She could see now, i 
second, how small that was! 
ing, and she had sacrificed 
riches of the soul to it. 
They heard Old Fan § 
front door. And immedia| 
Horace Atwood’s voice maf 
He explained cumbrously 
Fisher had had illness in 1) 
needed his spare room. He! 
to see if they could take 
Orin swept Ernestine befc 
dark kitchen and shut a 
there, suffocatingly so. Int! 
stove lids glowed like che/ 
She had forgotten and left {) 
Swept by emotion as she was 
help kicking at the front dra} 
‘We'll burn the house dd 
“Take pity on me,” he wll 
Ern, take pity on me! Tell? 
just a nightmare to show ni 
expect if ever I looked slt 
woman in the world but y, 
punishment enough. Erm, | 
for you now.” 
Then in the dark he fe 
breath of her unutterable 
his head between her palms 
was hard against his. i 
“Are you so?” she whl 
I was always a safe enol 
you. Too safe I guess. On 
was to me. I never co 
if I studied on it for a the 
can’t think now what am) 
see in me to want me so. 1! 
“Mrs. Modesty,” he et) 
a man constituted as I a 
you might be somethin 
the second bramble bush.” 
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USCO Cord 


The popular standard low-priced cord. 
Made in 30 x 3 and 30 x 34 inch clin- 
cher; 30 x3'4, 32 x 342, 31x 4, 32x 4, 
33 x 4 and 34 x 4 inch straight side. 


(JROBABLY a million car owners during the last 
; ‘ year or so have had some dealer try to sell them 
tire that he said was just as good as a Royal Cord 
ut lower in price. 
If a maker’s name was on the tire it was probably 
o unfamiliar one. 

If it was not, the dealer perhaps explained that 
was made by some tire makers who did not 
vant to put their name on it because they sold it 
heaper than their regular line. 

The United States Rubber Company puts its 
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lv. S. Royal Cord 


—the industry’s leading 
tire. Made in all regular 
sizes from 30 x 34% inch 
up. Also made in Bal- 
loon size for 20, 21 and 
22 inch rims and in 
Balloon-Type size, for 
larger rims. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 


name and trade mark on all U. S. Tires. 


It believes the U. S. Royal Cord, made of Latex- 
treated Web Cord, to be the finest tire in the world. 


The USCO Cord has been built to meet the re- 
quirements of car owners who want a good low- 
priced cord—a tire that is fully warranted and will 
deliver a full money’s worth of dependable service. 

The makers of Royal and USCO Cords are 
proud to put their trade mark on the side wall of 
these tires as a sign and seal of their delivery of 
an honest value. 


| United States Rubber Company 


TED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 


\* 


This is the day of prevention 
Today, danger is marked wherever it 
exists—on railroads and highways, on 
land and on sea. 
well as medical and dental authorities, 
are designating Danger Lines that 
demand our constant respect and 


Civil officials, as 


EVERYWHERE medical and dental 
authorities are seeking to safe- 
guard health by warning us of 
danger. That is why dental au- 
thorities have pointed out The 
Danger Line on our teeth—a vital 
point where everyone should 
practice prevention. 

For it is in the tiny V-shaped 
crevices along The Danger Line 
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Safeguard your health Ai 
THE DANGER LINE 


ough, effective means of counter- 
acting the acids in the mouth 
which cause decay. Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream is made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. It cleans your 
teeth thoroughly and brings out 
all their natural beauty. It neu- 
tralizes the acids which attack 
It stops Acid Decay. 
It reduces the peril of Pyorrhea. 


the teeth. 


No dental cream can do more. 
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phenomena—such as a sudden burst of 
dogwood or a breath-taking lift of distant 
snow—external Nature was abandoned to 
her own devices; they spoke of themselves. 
Which was as it should be from every point 
of view except that of elderly stage drivers. 

The two sexes talk about themselves dif- 
ferently; therefore the girl told of cireum- 
stances of both inner and outer life, and the 
man displayed what he knew—or thought 
he knew. These two sorts of confidences 
happened to dovetail. Thus the vital points 
of her immediate moment were that she was 
leaving forever the scenes of her pedagogic 
labors to embark on new adventure and 
high emprise; that she had with her be- 
tween five and six hundred dollars in sav- 
ings, and that she would be more than glad 
when she could put it in a safe place. The 
most recent and spectacular matters of his 
knowledge were the alleged facts as to 
stage robbers. Having exchanged, they 
contemplated the combination aghast. 

“Why in the world didn’t you send it or 
keep it in a bank? Why did you bring it all 
with you?” he cried in dismay. 

“Well, I did,”’ she countered. “It’s too 
late to think of that. What shall I do if 
we're held up?’”’ Her hand went to her 
bosom. 

“T wish I had a gun.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, all aglow with a 
new trepidation. ‘‘Promise me you won’t 
make trouble. It would be dreadful if 
you—if anybody were hurt!” She turned 
to him clear eyes troubled with dismay. 

“Pshaw!’’ he disclaimed, with a re- 
assurance somewhat belated. “There isn’t 
one chance in a hundred that we'll be 
bothered at all. Think how many times 
this stage goes up and down and nothing 
happens! And who’d think just we two 
would be worth bothering with, anyway? 
And if there was anything very valuable in 
the Wells Fargo box, they’d send an armed 
guard with it. The driver told me so. 
Nobody would trouble to stop a stage 
unless he thought it was worth while. 
That’s just common sense.” 

“I suppose it is,’’ she acknowledged, 
achieving a smile; “‘but it’s all I have, and 
I’ve worked for it. I don’t see why I was 
so foolish as to bring it; but—but, you see, 
I’m all alone; I had no one to advise me.” 
She blinked back obvious tears. “It’s 
foolish, I know; but I’m getting so 
nervous!” 

“There isn’t a chance in a thousand—in 
a million,” he reassured her. ‘I was 
foolish to mention the subject at all. And 
suppose we were stopped, they certainly 
wouldn’t search alady. Why, if I had more 
than two cents to bless myself with, and 
were absolutely sure we were going to 
meet robbers around the next bend, I’d give 
it to you to carry for safekeeping.” 

“But—but it’s here,’’ she confessed, 
touching the substantial little leather case 


at her side. “It’s in gold.” 
“Gold!” he echoed blankly. 
“Yes; I like it. It—it seems more 


real—when you’ve really worked for it 
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little by little.” 

“Why, you're a regular little miser!’’ he 
laughed. “‘I’d never have suspected it!”’ 

She smiled shyly. 

“T expect I am,’’ she confessed. ‘But it 
always seemed to me a more beautiful way 
to look at two years of your life than 
figures in a little book or dirty greenbacks.”’ 

He sobered. 

“T should not have said miser,” he said 
gently; “I should have said poet.” 

“But I am nervous,’ she confessed, 
when the bottom was reached and the 
racket had died. 
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“There’s no earthly reason to be,” he 
disclaimed; “‘but if you are, can’t you hide 
it on your person?” 

She blushed faintly. 

“It’s rather bulky, but perhaps I could.” 

In all their world was only youth—the 
youth of themselves, the wine of youth that 
was in the springtime, which they had 
breathed in and forgotten, but which now 
coursed through their veins. In their 
absorption they had ignored the driver, 
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you think I’m green enough to take on any 
funny business all by myself, you don’t 
know much about stage driving. I was 
driving stage before you were weaned. | Go 
teach your grandfather to suck eggs! If 
you think there’s anything you’re lookin’ 
for aboard this stage, help yourself! She 
ain’t so gosh-almighty big that you can’t 
look her over. The day’s young yet.” 

He sat back again, enjoying their dis- 
comfiture, for his sincerity was obvious. 

“Your man that give you your ‘certain 
information’ must have got his dates 
mixed, boys,” he continued after a moment. 
“T ain’t hired by Wells Fargo and I don’t 
know nothin’ about their business; but if 
it will do you any good, I do happen to 
know that next week’s run they’re plannin’ 
to send up a shotgun messenger with the 
box. Might have somethin’ to do with 
what you’re talkin’ about.”” He grinned. 
“Shouldn’t wonder if now they’d send up 
two shotgun messengers. If I was you iM 

“You shut up!” growled the revolver 
man. “That’s enough out of you!” 

The two consulted apart. They were 
plainly discomfited and angry. After a 
minute’s low-voiced argument, the revolver 
man approached. 

“What you got on you? Shell out!” he 
commanded. 

The driver shifted his reins into his left 
hand and reached leisurely into the depths 
of his trousers pocket, producing a handful 
of silver which he contemplated with ap- 
praising eye. 

“There you be,” said he at last, extend- 
ing his palm. “Hither three dollars sixty 
or three dollars six bits, I can’t rightly make 
out which. Buy yourselves a seegar, boys.”’ 

The road agent contemptuously struck 
down the open palm, scattering the silver 
in the dust. He turned to the occupants of 
the back seats. 

“Shell out there,”’ he commanded, ‘‘and 
step down and let’s look you over. And 
don’t you try to hide out nothing,” he ad- 
vised, his voice heavy with threat. 

For the first time the young man spoke. 

“There is no occasion for violence,” said 
he. “I have on me just forty-five dollars 
and a watch. Here they are. Except for 
the Wells Fargo box, which you already 
have, the only other articles of value aboard 
this stage are about five hundred dollars in 
gold which that woman there has hidden 
under the seat I am sitting on.” 

A moment’s complete paralysis suc- 
ceeded. The girl, both hands clasped to her 
breast, stared with dilated eyes. The stage 
driver’s jaw dropped; even the two holdup 
men stopped short. Then the girl’s head 
flew up in a movement of haughty pride. 
The driver whistled softly. 

“You dirty dog!”’ he said. 

“Takes all kinds to make a world,’ ob- 
served the carbine. “‘ Much obliged, young 
man. Now you can get it out and hand it 
over. Keep your hands in sight there.”’ 

The passenger coolly undid the buckle, 
raised the leather cushion and produced the 
leather bag. 

“There you are,”’ said he. 

The revolver man took it, staring sneer- 
ingly. The young man was ringed by a 
cold, deadly hostility. He did not seem to 
mind it; nor, indeed, to be aware of it. 

“Fork out that watch and money you 
spoke of,’”’ commanded the road agent. 
“‘Needn’t think you’re going to get off. 
Now step down and let’s look you over. I 
hate to handle a skunk!” he remarked 
aside as he proceeded to search the young 
man. ‘‘Nothin’ more,” he voiced the re- 
sult; and turned to the girl, who sat like a 
goddess in marble, staring straight ahead 
of her. ‘‘You anything valuable on you?” 
he demanded. 

“T have a small watch and a wrist bangle 
and about ten dollars in change,’’ she re- 
plied, icily distant. ‘It will do no good to 
paw me over, because that is absolutely 
everything I have.” 

‘Let her be,’’ broke in the carbine. 
““Now, Bob, you stay put for ten minutes. 
Sabe?” 

“Don’t try to teach your grandfather to 
suck eggs,’’ repeated the driver, winding 
his reins around the brake. 

The road agents melted into the acacias 
by the roadside. The girl made a movement 
as though to rise. 

“T’d sit still a spell, miss,’’ advised the 
driver. ‘‘These ducks are sometimes kinda 
touchy about anybody’s movin’ too soon.” 

The ten minutes passed. The driver 
sighed, stretched his arms, unwound the 
reins from the brake lever. : 

“Tf,” said he, “I hadn’t got to take this 
stage in right side up, or if I had any kind 
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of a gun on me, you’d get your come- 
uppance right here and now, young man. If 
I was twenty years younger, I’d try it any- 
ways. But I’ll see that you get it when we 
get in, make no mistake there.” 

He started his horses suddenly, without 
troubling about the young man, who was 
still standing alongside the stage. But the 
girl spoke up. 

“Please wait!’’ she requested in a high 
cold voice. Then, as the driver did not 
immediately respond—‘“‘I wish to sit in the 
front seat.” 

The stage stopped. She sprang lightly to 
the ground, drew her skirts aside to avoid 
even that contact with the other passenger, 
who actually made as though to assist her, 
and seated herself beside the driver. Her 
head was still high, and still she stared 
straight ahead of her. The driver had re- 
covered his poise. He did not again start 
off so heedlessly. 

“Throw that strong box aboard,” he 
grunted at the young man; and then, as he 
was obeyed, he vouchsafed his other pas- 
senger a reasonable opportunity to clamber 
aboard. 

The journey was resumed in utter silence. 
The stage moved now isolated from the 
springtime, impervious to the great joyous 
natural forces that had earlier made of it 
through the action of their magic a golden 
chariot of dawn. It was only a very heavy, 
creaky, weary old vehicle, indeed, freighted 
with bitterness and contempt and avenging 
intention; but especially with the wounded 
hurt bewilderment of a shattered vision and 
a vanished dream. Over the hills and far 
away it crept like a wounded creature with 
broken wings, until the laggard evening 
overtook at last the laggard miles and it 
came to the Alpine settlement of Gold King, 
which was its destination. But just previous 
to its entrance the young man had leaped 
lightly over the revolving wheel and had 
disappeared among the pines. 
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T WAS evening. The schoolma’am sat in 

the pine-board box she was to call her 
room, contemplating her loss. It had been 
with difficulty that she had at last gained 
this sanctuary. A large and indignantly 
sympathetic audience to the driver’s narra- 
tive; the solicitous and secretly appraising 
school board who had employed her sery- 
ices; the few women of the place, genuinely 
desirous, through well-meant but redun- 
dant offerings and advice, of making this 
rather forlorn pretty creature feel more at 
home—all these had to be met with a high 
front of smiling deprecation or modest as- 
surance or a skillfully self-defensive grati- 
tude, as the case might be. And she had 
still an evening meal to pretend to eat, in 
company with some of these people, though 
the food choked her. And always beneath 
the surface had lain the leaden weight of 
her loss. At length she managed to escape 
on the easily to be believed pleas of weari- 
ness under her long day and trying experi- 
ence, and had fled to her room and such 
comfort as could be gained from unbound 
hair and a loose negligee from the tiny 
vault-topped cowhide trunk. 

The sense of her loss was heavy within 
her, too heavy for the relief of facile tears. 
In the 70’s there was still such a thing as 
maiden reserve; not an artificial product of 
prunes and prisms teaching, but a native 
wild shyness, in which was a little self- 
distrust due to the feminine education of 
the times, a little hesitation within a fairy- 
land once quitted forever lost, and perhaps 
a little too great a belief in illusory bounda- 
ries. But it existed as a reality; and asa 
result of it, the mere bestowing of confi- 
dence, which is now more or less careless and 
casual, possessed the significance of a 
proud yet humble treasure offering. It was 
this treasure whose loss she numbly 
mourned. To besure, there was also a mat- 
ter of some money; but that was, at least 
for the moment, forgotten. Its material 
appeal could not make itself heard over the 
keening of spiritual voices. 

She drew aside the curtain and looked 
out. The hotel was on a slight rise and 
overlooked the low roofs of the mining set- 
tlement. They were silvered by the moon. 
Beyond them and below them the light 
caught on running waters. Then came the 
black velvet of the forests, rising steep on 
the opposite slope, where the moon found 
no friends. And above soared the majestic 
snow peaks, insubstantial as ghosts of their 
daytime selves, and over them the dark- 
blue sky. She dropped the curtains with a 
shudder. There was no comfort there. It 
was frosted, cold, aloof, unheeding. 
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The door behind her opened and shut 
quickly. With a sudden realization of her 
neglect to lock it, she whirled about to face 
her companion of the day. He was panting 
slightly, as though he had been in haste, but 
met her incredulous stare frankly. He 
spoke before she could recover. 

“T am sorry to be so abrupt, and I apol- 
ogize for entering your room thus,” said he 
collectively, but in a low voice. ‘‘I saw you 
at the window. There seemed no other 
way, for the moment.”’ 

She recovered almost instantly, and her 
head went up haughtily. Two spots of color 
flamed in her cheeks. Slowly she slipped 
from her wrist the bracelet that encircled 
it, and extending her bare arm and opening 
her hand, let the bangle fall on the little 
table before her. 

“The ten dollars you will find in the 
purse on the bed,”’ she said, and superbly 
turned her back. 

The young man’s face flushed in turn, 
but his eyes flashed an appreciative ad- 
miration. 

“You mistake— quite naturally—the rea- 
son for my presence,” he rejoined quietly. 

She made two quick steps back to the 
window and turned to face him. 

“T can conceive no possible reason for 
your presence,’”’ she shot at him with the 
vehemence of repression. ‘If you do not 
quit my room instantly, I shall raise an 
alarm.” 

“Listen to me for one minute first.”’ 

“T have no desire to listen to you, nor 
can there be anything to say. Are you 
going?” 

“T can explain.” 

“What is there to explain?”’ 

She laid her hand on the lower sash of 
the window preparatory to raising it. He 
made one step forward and extended a long 
arm to the table whereon lay the bangle, 
then back to his former position. Beside 
the bangle now lay spread out to unmis- 
takable recognition a thousand-dollar bill. 

“What—what is that?”’ she stammered, 
as though in spite of herself. 

““My wager against your bangle that I 
have something to explain,’ said he. “‘ You 
shall decide.” 

She stared speechless for ten seconds. He 
appropriated her silence for assent. 

“This afternoon I did what you were jus- 
tified in thinking a cowardly and brutal 
thing. I told those men that, under the seat 
on which I was sitting, you had concealed 
something over five hundred dollars. This 
justly aroused not only your anger, and 
that of our worthy stage driver, but also the 
contempt and a certain anger on the part 
of the criminals who had stopped us.”’ 

He paused for comment so long that the 
girl was at length forced to speak. 

““Well?”’ she challenged. 

“‘T failed, however, to tell them,” the 
young man continued, “‘that under the seat 
on which you were sitting was something 
over fifty thousand dollars in my charge.” 

The girl’s hand dropped from the win- 
dow sash, her lips parted and her eyes 
dilated in the bewilderment of this an- 
nouncement. 

“Shall I go on?” he asked at length. 

She nodded slowly, unable to speak. 

“For certain reasons it was absolutely 
essential that this very large sum of money 
be delivered here today. For still other rea- 
sons, we had occasion to believe that the 
secret of its conveyance had leaked out. 
For certain other reasons, the special armed 
guard that was to convoy it failed. In the 
circumstances I believed that the best chance 
lay not with the express strong box but in 
carrying it personally. Before you appeared 
this morning I placed it under the back 
seat.” 

He smiled at her with the ease of his old 
charm. 

““That seemed the best chance,’’ he con- 
tinued. “‘It seemed likely they would make 
off with the strong box to open it at lei- 
sure—and too late. If they bothered us at 
all, it would be only to take what valuables 
were obviously available. That is why I 
thought your savings might be safe when 
I concealed them. That is the usual pro- 
cedure. Unfortunately they opened it on 
the spot. There was immediately danger of 
a close search. I had to create a diversion. 
It was successful; and it was successful be- 
cause its very cowardly brutality confused 
the issue even to those rough customers. I 
am sorry it had to be done, but it worked.” 
He ended on a note of triumph. 

A warmth, a radiance seemed slowly to 
displace the chill bleakness of the atmos- 
phere in the little room. The two spots of 
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He smiled boyishly. 

“Oh, I had a gun—alongside the seat.” 

“That would have been terrible!’’ she 
shuddered. ‘Oh, horrible! I am glad.” 

“That’s good! That’s the real thing I 
came for! But by rights I do not really win 
our wager. It was cowardly and brutal.” 
He picked up the bangle. ‘Perhaps I may 
keep part of the stakes?’’ he questioned her 
with his eyes, then slipped the bracelet into 
the breast pocket of hisshirt. ‘‘Good night,” 
said he, and laid his hand on the door. 

She awoke to energy. 

“But wait! This isn’t mine!” she cried, 
indicating the thousand-dollar bill. 
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“You do not imagine we could permit 
‘A to lose your savings,” he reproached 

er. 

“But it wasn’t so much, not nearly.” 

“Talk that over with Wells Fargo,” he 
rejoined lightly, half opening the door. 

“Wait! Wait! I cannot Who are 
you?” 

He paused to flash back at her. 

“‘T’m a shotgun messenger,’’ he smiled, 
“and I’m assigned to this run. Good-by— 
until next time.”’ 

He vanished, the door closed softly be- 
hind him, and his quick light steps could be 
heard down the long corridor. 


LION AND Wille UNIFORM 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Yes, I’ve seen them. But maybe this 
lion hasn’t.” 

“Tha’s true. But there must be a way 
out. I tell you, Mistuh Gribble, I has been 
caught in a heap of tight places in my life, 
an’ there ain’t ary time yet my brain has 
th’owed me down.” 

“You mean you might conceive a plan?” 

might. 4 

Eustace’s hand tightened on Florian’s 

arm. 
“Tf you only could!” 
“Gimme twenty-four hours, Eustace. I 
has got the workin’est brains! Meantime 
you just strut yo’ stuff aroun’ that lot as 
though fightin’ lions was the fondest thing 
you was of.” 

Eustace promised. At the door they 
separated, Eustace walking down Wight- 
eenth Street swinging his cane with as- 
sumed insouciance. For a few moments 
Florian stood watching him, then a faint 
smile played across his lips and he moved in 
the opposite direction. 

“Poor feller,’”’ he murmured. And then, 
more sharply, “But ain’t he gosh-amighty 
uppity?” 

The following day was one of jollification 
on the lot of the Midnight Pictures Cor- 
poration, Inc. News of the approaching 
discomfiture of the despised Mr. Gribble 
had been bruited about, and wherever that 
gentleman went he was greeted with tri- 
umphant grins. As for Eustace, he bore up 
nobly and made himself more thoroughly 
detested than ever. Once he lounged 
against the corner of a building and over- 
heard a wager. 

“Five dollars it is!” 

“Done with you! Remember, Ise bet- 
tin’ he gits et up.” 

COU Mane shat ie 

“*Co’se the lion don’t have to swaller 
clothes an’ all.” 

“Right! An’ I feels pow’ful sorry fo’ the 
ion,” 

Beads of cold perspiration stood out 
upon the Gribble forehead. Even money 
that he would act the part of a lion’s din- 
ner! 

The prospect was not enticing. Eustace 
was fond of his job, but he was even more 
attached to his life. He was in a highly 
nervous state when he met Florian Slappey 
that night. 

Florian made a poor job of concealing his 
elation. He was fairly bursting with news, 
but despite Eustace’s best efforts to ex- 
tract from the Beau Brummell of Darktown 
the reason for the latter’s enthusiasm, 
Florian waited until he was safely en- 
sconced with his companion in a corner of 
the modest lobby of the Cozy Home Hotel 
for Colored. 

Then he made his declaration. 

“Hustace,’’ he bubbled, ‘‘you is saved!” 

“From combating against that lion?” 
There was a pathetic eagerness in Eustace’s 
voice. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You’re not deluding me, are you?” 

“JT woul’n’t dilute you fo’ nothin’, 
Eustace. All day long I has been keepin’ 
my brain busy. An’ when finely my big 
idea come along I went right down an’ held 
conversation with the gemmun which 
owns that lion.” 

Mr. Gribble felt a grand passion for 
Florian. He ached to indicate to his friend 
that he was grateful. 

“How did you work it, Florian?” 

“Basy,” remarked Mr. Slappey. “Just 
by readin’ an’ usin’ my head.” 

“And the lion will not be there at all?” 

“Oh, shuah, he’s gwine be there!” 

“And me?” 

“So is you. 

Eustace frowned. This didn’t sound so 
encouraging. 


‘But if I am there and the lion is there, 
what is to prevent his making a gastronom- 
ical feast off me?”’ 

Mr. Slappey tapped hisskull significantly. 
“Brains!’’ he murmured. 

“Whose?” 

““My own.” 

Mr. Gribble begged for information. 
Florian beamed. 

‘‘Splainin’ my schemes is the most thing 
I like todo. NowI ast you: Has you ever 
heard about Androcles an’ the lion?”’ 

“Uh-huh.” Eustace shook his head 
dazedly. “It don’t sound reasonable.” 

“Now listen, Brother Gribble. It all 
happened thisaway, an’ it’s history. The 
lady down to the liberry shown it to me in 
a book. You see, this feller Androcles was 
an awful kind-hearted feller which would 
even have supported his mother-in-law or 
something if he’d of had one. Well, he was 
walkin’ down the road one day, an’ who 
should he see but the lion!” 

“This same lion?” 

‘*A worser one than this. Well, this lion 
was layin’ down in a ditch kind of cryin’ 
like his heart was busted, an’ Mistuh An- 
drocles walked right up to him an’ says, 
‘Hey, lion, what’s eatin’ on you?’ The lion 
he coul’n’t talk no man talk, so he just 
looks up an’ weeps a li’!’ bit an’ hol’s out his 
paw, an’ what should it be doin’ but 
bleedin’.” 
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“Yeh; bleedin’ real blood. An’ An- 
drocles, which has got a kind heart, he sees 
that ol’ Mistuh Lion has done stepped on a 
thorn which same is in his paw an’ he can’t 
git it out, an’ Androcles says, ‘You poor 
kid, you suttinly must of been havin’ a hell 
of a time!’ 

‘An’ with that he gits down on his knees 
an’ whups out his pocketknife, an’ fust 
thing you know he has cut that thorn right 
out of Brother Lion’s paw.” 

“Goodness!” Eustace was enormously 
interested. “Did he really?” 

“Didn’t do nothin’ else. An’ that ain’t 
all neither. Him an’ the lion wishes each 
other good mawnin’ an’ Androcles walks on 
home an’ lives happy ever after—fo’ a li’l’ 
while. 

“Well, it seems that one day *bout a 
month or six weeks later he gits in bad with 
the police an’ they dump him into the big 
rock, an’ when he gits tried the Judge says, 
‘Androcles,’ he says, ‘I don’t know whether 
is you guilty or ain’t you, so this afternoon 
I takes you down to the bull ring an’ th’ows 
you in with a lion. If that lion eats you up, 
it proves you is guilty an’ also that you is 
dead. If he don’t swally you, why then you 
is innocent an’ out you gits.’ 

“Now Androcles thinks tha’s a pretty 
bum way to judge, but what can he do? So 
that afternoon he goes down, an’ hundreds 
of folks is there all dressed up like fo’ a pic- 
nic an’ the saxophones toot as if it was a 
dance or somethin’, an’ there is Androcles 
all dressed in a shroud an’ the undertaker 
has got his ambulance ready, an’ a gate 
opens an’ who should come in but the ve’y 
same identical lion which Androcles had 
took the thorn out of his foot! Yas-suh, 
that ve’y same own lion. Well, he recker- 
nizes Androcles an’ he comes up waggin’ 
his tail, an’ instead of eatin’ Androcles up, 
he just licks his face an’ says in lion talk, 
‘How is you, Brother Androcles? Fine 
weather us is havin’.’ An’ right off the 
crowd yells that Androcles is innocent an’ 
they turn him loose an’ he goes home with 
the lion an’ they both eat a big dish of 
Brunswick stew fo’ supper.” 

Mr. Eustace Gribble had listened raptly. 
When Florian finished speaking he clasped 
his hands rapturously. 

Geel How fortunate that gentleman 
was!” 
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She flew to the window, raised the sash, 
leaned out. His figure emerged from the 
darkened doorway of the hotel, turned to 
wave a hand, disappeared in the shadows. 
She strained her sight after it, then raised 
her eyes. The great ghosts of mountains 
across the way had drawn close about in a 
majestic and benign fellowship. Over them 
the stars in the dark blue of the night 
sky twinkled in laughing friendliness. 
Youth, outflinging, buoyant, confident 
youth breathed in the intoxication of the 
night breeze. 

And on the table lay the thousand- 
dollar bill—forgotten. 


“You said it, brother. But he wa’n’t no 
mo’ fortunater than what you is gwine be.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“T mean this’’—Florian bent forward 
earnestly—‘“‘tomorrow night you is gwine 
down to the place where that lion is at an’ 
you is gwine pull a thorn out of his foot.” 

“Just a minute.’”’ Eustace paled a bit. 
“T’m not so terribly anxious to fool around 
lions’ thorns. How do I know that story 
really happened?”’ 

Florian triumphantly presented a book 
secured that day from the Colored Free 
Public Library. He thumbed the pages 
and presented the volume. 

“Read fo’ yo’se’f,”” he commanded. 
“ An’ remember, it’s all hist’ry.”’ 

Eustace wasimpressed. There were facts 
incontrovertibly in type. But certain doubts 
yet lurked. 

“How do you know this lion is going to 
have a thorn in his foot, Florian?” 

Mr. Slappey grinned. 

“T slipped his keeper a five-spot. to put 
belive 

Eustace was lost in admiration. 

“But suppose he eats me up when I’m 
trying to extract said thorn.” 

“He cain’t. He’s in a cage an’ you is 
gwine be outside lookin’ in. Even does he 
git mad, he cain’t reach you.”’ 

Mr. Gribble considered the matter from 
all angles. It appeared acidproof, and there 
was the book to back the theory. 

“You are quite positive that after I have 
performed this kind service the lion will not 
forget my identity when we meet in the 
motion picture?” 

“Shuh! Not a chance, 
Lions never forgets nothin’.”’ 

At length Eustace agreed. It appeared 
to him that he had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. Wherefore the following 
night he accompanied Florian to the old 
warehouse in North Birmingham, where the 
lion was stored awaiting the hour of his 
arena appearance, which was scheduled for 
the following day. Eustace was apprehen- 
sive. All day long he had been preoccupied. 
Two or three times he had visited that por- 
tion of the lot where the carpenters were 
working with diabolical speed to complete 
the arena where he was to be cast into the 
jaws of a man-eating beast. They seemed 
to take far too much interest in their work; 
and J. Cesar Clump had announced that 
the shooting of that portion of the script 
was to be done at once, as they were al- 
ready paying rental on the lion. 

It was eight o’clock when they reached 
the warehouse. The lion’s keeper greeted 
them. He was an undersized and appar- 
ently undernourished little man, who eyed 
askance the sartorial elegance of Mr. Grib- 
ble. He was more affable with Florian. 
They opened the door, and as the fresh air 
rushed through the building its rafters were 
shaken by a horrific roar. Eustace recoiled. 

“T have changed my mind,” he an- 
nounced positively. 

“Pfft! Ol’ lion cain’t hurt you. He’sina 
cage.” 

The keeper said nothing. He moved for- 
ward toward the far end of the cavernous 
space, where a rusty iron cage rested. The 
place was lighted fitfully by a single carbon 
bulb which cast an eerie yellow light and 
sent ghastly shadows dancing about the 
walls. Florian was unafraid, and it was 
that person’s attitude which lent courage 
to the wilted Eustace. He moved forward. 
The lion was large—much larger than 
Eustace had expected. Nor were his prot- 
estations entirely confined to whimpers. 
He was crouched in a corner, his eyes small 
and bloodshot, and occasionally he paused 
to lick his right front paw. 

“You fixed him all right, mistuh?” in- 


cullud man! 


~ quired Florian. 
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“Yes, he’s ready.”’ The keeper swung 
on the terrified Eustace. ‘‘Go ahead and 
yank it out. He can’t get at you.” 

Eustace circled warily. The lion regarded 
him gravely. He was lying down, head 
resting on the sawdust, his red tongue oc- 
casionally licking the spot on that paw 
which contained the Androclean thorn. 

It was Eustace’s desire to postpone 
eventualities. He wished to see how a few 
friendly overtures would be received. But 
the keeper was ill-tempered and in a hurry. 

“Grab it out!’? he commanded. 

Eustace stepped within range. He could 
see the thorn. 

“Nice lion,’? he complimented. ‘“‘Eus- 
tace Gribble wouldn’t let any lion suffer if 
he could help it.” 

He inserted one hand through the bars. 
The lion did not move. Eustace’s fingers 
closed around the end of the thorn. A 
quiver ran through the lion’s body. 
Eustace yanked. 

Out came the cause of the lion’s misery. 
And then something quite unexpected hap- 


| pened. 


The beast was galvanized into action. 
A terrible roar reverberated through the 


| warehouse as the animal, with jaws drip- 
ping and agape, leaped straight up in the 


air the height of the cage. Eustace somer- 
saulted away and dropped both the thorn 
and himself. The lion careened around the 


| cage like one possessed, slamming himself 


ferociously against the bars, as though he 
desired nothing so much as to get through. 
Eustace picked himself up and started for 
the door, but Florian grabbed him. 

“Hey! Wait a minute, Brother Gribble. 


| Don’t go spoilin’ it all. Just stick around 


a while an’ let ol’ lion git a chance to reck- 
ernize you.’”’ He turned to the keeper. 
“‘Ain’t that right, mistuh?”’ 

The man nodded. Eustace remained— 
reluctantly. Lions were not at the moment 
very popular with him. He waited until 
the fury of the beast had abated somewhat, 
and he saw the lion eventually slink into a 
corner and lie there whimpering, precisely 
as had whimpered the jungle king in the 
Androcles story. 

“See,’”’ encouraged Florian, ‘it don’t 
hurt him no mo’. Look at him lickin’ the 
sore place, an’ see how grateful he looks 
at you!” 

Eustace’s spirits perked up a bit. There 
did seem to be a trifle of friendliness in the 
glance which the lion bestowed upon him. 
The animal appeared to be apologizing for 
all the trouble he had caused. 

“Go on up an’ pat him, Eustace, like the 
feller in the story done.” 

Mr. Gribble shook his head. 

“T infantly prefer to wait until the wound 
has healed,’ he decided. 

But he did circle the cage two or three 
times. -The lion followed him with his eyes, 
but made no offensive move. Eustace took 
heart. After all, the book had foretold this 
reaction, and Eustace believed profoundly 
in books. When he departed, arm in arm 
with Florian, he was less apprehensive of 
the morrow, 

“Tf it only works!”’ he sighed. 

“‘Tt’s boun’ to, Eustace. Cain’t he’p it. 
Di’n’t that book say a 

“Yes, the facts was elucidated clearly; but 
when that lion started roaring around a. 
Mr. Gribble sought encouragement. 
“Didn’t you think he appeared friendly 
before I and you left?”’ 

“Friendly! Honest, Brother Gribble, 
that lion was lovin’ you so much I bet he 
would of invited you into his cage for 
dinner if he had of had any.” 

“T think you’re right, Florian. And by 
tomorrow afternoon when all the soreness 
has disappeared from his feets : 

“‘Jus’ like ol’ Mistuh Androcles. He'll 
be plumb tickled to death to see you.” 

Florian continued to talk as they jour- 
neyed homeward; and when at length he 
left his companion, Eustace Gribble found 
himself looking forward to the great arena 
scene with less terror. After all, he had 
everything to gain and little to lose—un- 
less one counted his life. Save for the initial 
outburst of passion on the part of the lion, 
that animal had operated according to 
schedule, even to the whimpering. And 
Eustace had noted approvingly that this 
particular lion was sadly in need of dental 
attention. 

He visioned himself subduing the lion 
with a look. He mentally heard the plau- 
dits of the colored Roman populace as he 
thwarted Clump’s dastardly scheme by 
frolicking around the arena with the beast 
which had been programmed to. chew him. 
Of course, it would take a bit of nerve; but 
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Mr. Eustace Gribble, of Chicago, took 
the hint. It required no unusual powers of 
perception to understand that the lion was 
exceedingly peeved and that his anger was 
directed against Eustace individually. 

Fortunately, Eustace’s sword tripped 
him as he leaped away and the strangely 


active lion passed over the sprawling body. 


Mr. Gribble uttered a shriek of terror, 
scrambled to his feet and started traveling, 
the lion in earnest if rheumatic pursuit. 

Now the spectators were on their feet, 
shrieking hysterically. Two women fainted. 
Orifice Latimer was held spellbound and 
the director was leaping up and down in a 
delirium of excitement and joy. 

The cameraman cranked _ earnestly, 
swinging his machine this way and that to 
catch the mad, ecstatic chase around the 
tiny arena. Eustace’s mail-clad legs were 
working like pistons, his feet kicking up puffs 
of sawdust as hesmashed record after record. 

The lion kept coming. His jaws were 
wide and dripping. His roars were of ter- 
rific volume. Eustace wanted to scream, 
but breath was too scarce just at that par- 
ticular moment. His brain was in a tur- 
moil; nothing that he owned was operating 
save his legs, his lungs and the instinct of 
self-preservation. 

Around and around they whirled. And 
then; with a wild shriek, Eustace did the 
impossible. With a single leap he negoti- 
ated the arena wall. The lion tried val- 
iantly, and missed. But Eustace did not 
know that the animal had failed. Up the 
aisle he fled, his face white with fear. Over 
his shoulder he flung a parting word: 

“Call him off, Cesar! Call him off! I 
resigns from your old company!”’ 

He disappeared in a cloud of dust. The 
keeper sauntered into the arena and led the 
exhausted and docile lion away. J. Cesar 
Clump turned to his chief. 

“Well,” he remarked, “‘I guess Mistuh 
Gribble is just about passin’ Nashville by 
now.” 

The crowd dispersed, jabbering excitedly. 
It had been a red-letter day. J. Cesar 
Clump was enthusing vociferously over the 
comedy possibilities of the scene just 
filmed—‘“‘Best li’l’ ol’ scene we ever has 
shot.” 

Someone joined the director and presi- 
dent. It was a little man, immaculately 
clad. J. Cesar Clump slapped him enthu- 
slastically on the back. 

“Florian Slappey,” he applauded, “‘you 
shuah has done what you promised!” 

“Ain’t it the truth?” grinned Florian. 
“But fo’ a minute or two I thought maybe 
something had went wrong.” 

President Latimer dropped an affec- 
tionate hand on Florian’s shoulder. 

‘‘Splain to us how you done it, Brother 
Slappey. Fust off, how you got Eustace to 
try it, an’ secon’, what happened to that 
lion all of a sudden.” 

Florian explained graphically about 
Androcles and the lion, and then about 
Eustace’s visit to the lion’s cage for the 
purpose of extracting the thorn which the 
keeper had inserted. They listened raptly. 

“But,”’ questioned Orifice R. Latimer, 
when Florian had finished, ‘‘wasn’t you 
takin’ a terrible chance?” 

“How come?” 

“‘S’pose this lion had been just like that 
other one, an’ s’pose he had really got 
grateful to Eustace fo’ takin’ out that 
thorn.” 

A broad beatific grin settled upon the 
face of Mr. Florian Slappey. 

“Not a chance! You see, that thorn 
which the keeper put in the lion’s foot an’ 
which Eustace yanked out wasn’t no thorn 
at all.” 

“Not a thorn?” Latimer was dazed. 
“What was it?” 

“That,” explained Mr. Flerian Slappey 
triumphantly, ‘‘was a fishhook!”’ 
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Successful 
experiences 
of eighty (80) 
users are 
told in this 
book. 


Sending for these books 
does not obligate you 
in any way. 


Two Books FREE 


The Multigraph is the 
back-bone of direct-mail ad- 
vertising. Tens of thousands 
are in use. It reproduces form 
letters in a personal way, and 
prints artistically and _ eco- 
nomically. It is simple to 
operate, a pleasure to use and 
can be purchased on easy 
payments. 


Is Your Business 
Listed Here? 


Agencies Libraries 
Associations Lumber 
Banks Lodges 
Brokers Mail Order 
Builders Manufacturers 
Churches Municipal 
Clubs Depts. 
General Stores Public Service 
Government 
Depts. 
Hotels 
Insurance 
Investment 
Houses 
Jobbers 


Then a Multigraph Will 
Save You Money 


Walter Sharp, ‘‘From fac- 
tory to you” business man of 
Los Angeles, suddenly ran out 
of a special system-form. 
With his Multigraph he printed 
1,000 of them in one hour. 
That’s service! 


Corp's. 
Publishers 
Retailers 
Schools, etc. 
Specialty 

Concerns 
Wholesalers 


Temple, Oklahoma, is but 
a speck on the map, but the 
B. & O. Cash Store in that 
town of 905 people does a 
million-dollar business in a 
year. Their advertising is 
printed on the Multigraph. 
Business comes from all over 
the country, mail-orders 
amounting to nearly $100,000 
annually. 


You'll Find the Multi- 
graph Will Save 
You Money. 


Don’t turn to the next 
page without clipping the 
coupon below and mailing 
it. It will save you money. 


Remember that 
success strikes 
you where you live. 
More profits mean 
something. Go get 
them! 


If You Want to Save Money on Print- 
ing and Increase SALES and PROFITS  ~ 


One tells how to save money and earn money— 
how to print at savings of from 25% to 75%—how 
to make your sales and advertising work more 
effective—how to put variety into your sales pro- 


motion work—BY USING THE MULTIGRAPH. 


It is a book in keeping with this remarkable 


machine. 


Full of pictures of the equipment, in- 


structions explaining how to use it, type faces, 


borders, ready-to-print 


cuts available 


to Multi- 


graph users—everything you want to know before 
selecting the exact equipment for your needs. 


The other book, now in its second edition, fe//s 
how others have increased sales and profits and have 


saved money on printing. 


Satisfied users wrote it, 


eighty of them contributing photographs, samples 
of their work, and explaining in detail what the 


Multigraph has accomplished for them. 


It has been 


well called “‘the greatest collection of definite facts 
on direct-mail advertising ever printed.” 


How It Saves 


If you really want success, 
begin practicing economy in 
your printing. 

H. J. Borgmann Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., saved $800 on 
printing in four months. 

The Frank E. Davis Fish 
Company, Gloucester, Mass., 
report, “‘Savings for the year 
of $12,600.46.” 

Howard Automobile Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., 
saved $344.00 in ‘‘A typical 
month”. 

The Engineers Club, Phila- 
delphia, reduced their printing 
bills fully $800.00 a year by 
using the Multigraph. 

“Just when we want it” is of 
more importance to Lord and 
Taylor, New York City, than 
the mere saving of 3314% on 
the printing of letters, bulle- 
tins, forms, etc. The Multi- 
graph saves them time and 
plenty of money. 

Harding Bros., Emporia, 
Va., say, ‘‘We hardly see 
how we could do without it 
(the Multigraph) and stay in 
business.” 

The Syracuse Washing 
Machine Company (the Lasy 
Washer) paid for their com- 
plete Multigraph investment 
the very first year through 
savings on imprinting alone. 


How It Sells 


And as for selling! Walter 
Sharp Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
B. & O. Cash Store at Temple, 
Okla., Marquette Variety 
Store, Chicago, I1ll., The 
Charles Co., Napoleon, O., 
The France Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O., Sheller Motor Co., 
Sunnyside, Wash., are a few 
examples—all tell remarkable 
stories of sales achievements 
with the help of the Multigraph. 


And for variety of uses, read 
these! The Industrial Bureau 
of the Board of Trade of 
Baltimore estimates that the 
Multigraph was of real aid in 
attracting $42,000,000 worth 
of plant and equipment to 
that city. 


One mailing of a Multi- 
graphed letter developed a 
$5,000 policy, a $10,000 pol- 
icy and three income policies 
for the Little Rock agency 
of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. 


A mere Multigraphed 
postal card mailed to 191 
farmers sold a carload of salt 
for the Maxwell Company, 
Epworth, Ia. Cost-per-ton 
selling, 22 cents. 


In the East; West, North, 
and South, in businesses large 
and small, the Multigraph 1s 
paying for itself over and over 
again. Use the coupon for 
vital information! 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 


Get this coupon into the mails, and consider 


that you’ve done yourself a good turn. Send 

no money, but do check the coupon care- ae Check 
fully. Any concern spending $100 or 
more a year should have a Multi- ~ 
graph. These books will bring ea 
you the facts that prove it. -~ 


USE THIS 


COUPON ye 


TODAY. . >~ 


Za 


My Business Is 


Uses You 

Are Interest- 
ed In and Mail 
Coupon Today 


SALES COMPANY 
1800 E. 40th St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Printing 
Billheads, Statements 
Booklets and Folders 


Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising 


House Organs 
Imprinting 
Office-Forms 
Receipts, Checks, etc. 
Shop-Forms 
Stationery 
Store-Papers 


Typewriting 


Bulletins 
Form Letters 
Envelope-Stuffers 


NAME 
a 
a“ 
ADDRESS 


Inside System-Forms 
Notices 

Price Lists 
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Think about 


your springs 
for a minute or two 


OQ. MAYBE you never broke a 
: spring; that’s no sign you 
never will. Maybe your car 
tides very easily; it might ride easier. 
Harvey Springs are a result of engi- 
neering design; not just leaves put to- 
gether in the shape of a spring. The 
number and shape of the leaves; their 
length and thickness; the way they’re 
assembled; the steel and its treatment; 
all these make a difference. 

The difference is in longer life to 
the springs; and easier riding. 

We make springs for the job they 
have to do; special steel made for us, 
specially forged and treated by us. 
Designed scientifically for easy riding 
and long service. Guaranteed to fit. 

When you need springs, ask for 
Harvey Springs. There’s a service sta- 
tion that can supply them. 


HARVEY SPRING 
& FORGING COMPANY 
Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 
We have a new spring oiling device, 
and oil to go with it. Better use them 
on your car. A well oiled spring is 


better and lasts longer, Send for the 
booklet, ‘‘Springs and their care.” 
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He threw the paper down. The Reverend 
Mr. Upton entered the smoking room. 

“‘T left my newspaper here,”’ he explained. 
“Ah, did you care to look at it?” 

“Thank you, I have,’’ John Quincy told 
him. 

The old man picked it up in a great bony 
hand. 

“T always buy a Transcript when I get 
the chance,” he said. ‘‘It carries me back. 
You know, I was born in Salem, over 
seventy years ago.” John Quincy stared 
at him. 

““You’ve been a long time out here?” he 
asked. 

“More than fifty years in the foreign 
field,’ answered the old man. “I was one 
of the first to go to the South Seas; one of 
the first to carry the torch down there—and 
a dim torch it was, I’m afraid. Afterward 
I was transferred to China.” 

John Quincy regarded him with a new 
interest. 

“By the way, sir,’’ the missionary con- 
tinued, “I once met another gentleman 
named Winterslip— Mr. Daniel Winterslip.” 

“Really?”’ said John Quincy. ‘“‘He’s a 
cousin of mine. I’m to visit him in Hono- 


I heard he had returned to 
Hawaii and prospered. I met him just 
once—in the 80’s, it was, on a lonely island 
in the Gilbert group. It was rather a turn- 
ing point in his life, and I have never for- 
gotten.”’ John Quincy waited to hear more, 
but the old missionary moved away. “T’ll 
go and enjoy my Transcript,’”’ he smiled. 
“The church news is very competently 
handled.” 

John Quincy rose and went aimlessly out- 
side. A dreary scene, the swish of turbu- 
lent waters, dim figures aimless as himself, 
an occasional ship’s officer hurrying by. His 
stateroom opened directly on the deck, and 
he sank into a steamer chair just outside 
the door. 

In the distance he saw his room steward, 
weaving his way in and out of the cabins 
under his care. The man was busy with his 
last duties for the night, refilling water ca- 
rafes, laying out towels, putting things 
generally to rights. 

‘“Wvening, sir,’ he said as he entered 
John Quincy’s room. Presently he cameand 
stood in the door, the cabin light at his back. 
He was a small man with gold-rimmed 
eyeglasses and a fierce gray pompadour. 
“Everything O. K., Mr. Winterslip?”’ he 
inquired. 

“Yes, Bowker,’ smiled John Quincy, 
“everything’s fine.” 

“That’s good,’ said Bowker. He 
switched off the cabin light and stepped out 
onto the deck. “I aim to take particular 
care of you, sir. Saw your home town on 
the sailing list. I’m an old Boston man 
myself.” 

“Ts that so?’ said John Quincy cordially. 
Evidently the Pacific was a Boston suburb. 

“Not born there, I don’t mean,’’ the man 
went on. “But anewspaper man there for 
ten years. It was just after I left the uni- 
versity.” 

John Quincy stared through the dark. 

“Harvard?” he asked. 

“Dublin,” said the steward. ‘Yes, sir.” 
He laughed an embarrassed little laugh. 
“You might not think it now, but the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, class of 1901. And after 
that, for ten years, working in Boston on 
the Gazette—reporting, copy desk, manag- 
ing editor for a time. Maybe I bumped 
into you there—at the Adams House bar, 
say, on a night before a football game.” 

‘Quite possible,” admitted John Quincy. 
“One bumped into so many people on such 
occasions.” 

“Don’t I know it?”’” Mr. Bowker leaned 
on the rail, in reminiscent mood. ‘Great 
times, sir. Those were the good old days 
when a newspaper man who wasn’t tanked 
up was a reproach to a grand profession. 
The Gazette was edited mostly from a place 
called the Arch Inn. We’d bring our copy 
to the city editor there—he had a regular 
table—a bit sloppy on top, but his desk. If 
we had a good story, maybe he’d stand us a 
cocktail.” 

John Quincy laughed. 

“Happy days,’ continued the Dublin 
graduate with a sigh. ‘I knew every bar- 
tender in Boston well enough to borrow 
money. Were you ever in that place in the 
alley back of the Tremont Theater?” 

“Tim’s place,” suggested John Quincy, 
recalling an incident of college days. 
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“Yeah, bo. Now you're talking. I won- 
der what became of Tim. Say, and there 
was that place on Boylston—but they’re all 
gone now, of course. An old pal I met in 
Frisco was telling me it would break your 
heart to see the cobwebs on the mirrors 
back in Beantown. Gone to the devil, just 
like my profession. The newspapers go on 
consolidating, doubling up, combining the 
best features of both, and an army of good 
men go on the town. Good men and true, 
moaning about the vanished days and 
maybe landing in jobs like this one of mine.” 
He was silent for a moment. ‘ Well, sir, 
anything I can do for you—as a mutual 
friend of Tim’s 3 

“As a friend of Tim’s,” smiled John 
Quincy, “‘1’ll not hesitate to mention it.” 

Sadly Bowker went on down the deck. 
John Quincy sat lonely again. A couple 
passed, walking close, talking in low tones. 
He recognized Jennison and his cousin. 

“Between us we ought to be able to keep 
this young woman entertained,” Jennison 
had said. 

Well, John Quincy reflected, his portion 
of the entertainment promised to be small. 
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HE days that followed proved that he 

was right. He seldom had a moment 
alone with Barbara. When he did, Jennison 
seemed always to be hovering near by, and 
he did not long delay making the group a 
threesome. At first John Quincy resented 
this, but gradually he began to feel that it 
didn’t matter. 

Nothing appeared to matter any more. 
A great calm had settled over the waters 
and over John Quincy’s soul. The Pacific 
was one vast sheet of glass, growing a 
deeper blue with every passing hour. They 
seemed to be floating in space in a world 
where nothing ever happened, nothing 
could happen. Quiet, restful days gave way 
to long brilliant nights. A little walk, a lit- 
tle talk, and that was life. 

Sometimes John Quincy chatted with 
Mrs. Maynard on the deck. She who had 
known the islands so many years had fas- 
cinating tales to tell, tales of the monarchy 
and the missionaries. The boy liked her im- 
mensely; she was a New Englander at 
heart despite her glamorous lifetime in 
Hawaii. 

Bowker, too, he found excellent com- 
pany. The steward was that rarity even 
among college graduates—an educated 
man; there was no topic upon which he 
could not discourse at length and brilliantly. 
In John Quincy’s steamer trunk were a 
number of huge imposing volumes—books 
he had been meaning to tackle long ago. 
But it was Bowker who read them, not John 
Quincy. 

As the days slipped by, the blue of the 
water deepened to ultramarine, the air 
grew heavier and warmer. Underfoot 
throbbed the engines that were doing their 
best for Barbara and an early landing. The 
captain was optimistic; he predicted they 
would make port late Monday afternoon. 
But Sunday night a fierce sudden storm 
swept down upon them and lashed the ship 
with a wet fury until dawn. When the cap- 
tain appeared at luncheon Monday noon, 
fl by a night on the bridge, he shook his 

ead. 

“We've lost our bet, Miss Barbara,’’ he 
said. ‘I can’t possibly arrive off Honolulu 
before midnight.”’ Barbara frowned. 

“But ships sail at any hour,” she re- 
minded him. “I don’t see why—if we sent 
radios ahead e 

“No use,” he told her. ‘‘The quarantine 
people keep early hours. No, I'll have to 
lay by near the channel entrance until offi- 
cial sunrise — about six. We’ll get in ahead 
of the Matsonia in the morning. That’s the 
best I can offer you.” 

“You’re a dear, anyhow,” Barbara 
smiled. “That old storm wasn’t your 
fault. We’ll drown our sorrow tonight with 
one last glorious dance—a costume party.” 
She turned to Jennison. ‘“‘I’ve got the love- 
liest fancy dress—Marie Antoinette—I 
wore it at college. What do you say, 
Harry?” 

“Fine!’’ Jennison answered. ‘‘We can 
all dig up some sort of costume. Let’s go!”’ 

Barbara hurried off to spread the news. 
After dinner that evening she appeared, a 
blond vision straight from the French court, 
avid for dancing. Jennison had rigged up a 
impromptu pirate dress and was a striking 
figure. Most of the other passengers had 
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blackbirding, it was only because he’d 
found something more profitable, I fancy.” 
She stood up suddenly. “‘ At last,’”’ she said. 

John Quincy rose and stood beside her. 
Far away a faint yellow eye was winking. 
For a moment the old lady did not speak. 

“Well, that’s that,” she said finally, in a 
low voice. “I’ve seen Diamond Head again. 
Good night, my boy.” 

“Good night,’”’ John Quincy answered. 

He stood alone by the rail. The pace of 
the President Tyler was slowing per- 
ceptibly. The moon came from behind a 
cloud, crept back again. A sort of unholy 
calm was settling over the hot, airless, 
deep-blue world. The boy felt a strange 
restlessness in his heart. 

He ascended to the boat deck, seeking a 
breath of air. There, in a secluded spot, he 
came upon Barbara and Jennison—and 
stopped, shocked. His cousin was in the 
man’s arms, and their bizarre costumes 
added a weird touch to the scene. They did 
not see John Quincy, for in their world at 
that moment there were only two. Their 
lips were crushed together fiercely. 

John Quincy fled. Good Lord! He had 
kissed a girl or two himself, but it had been 
nothing like that. 

He went and stood by the rail outside his 
stateroom. Well, what of it? Barbara was 
nothing to him—a cousin, yes; but one 
who seemed to belong to an alien race. He 
had sensed that she was in love with Jen- 
nison; this was no surprise. Why did he 
feel that frustrated pang deep in his heart? 
He was engaged to Agatha Parker. 

He gripped the rail and sought to see 
again Agatha’s aristocratic face. But it was 
blurred, indistinct. All Boston was blurred 
in his memory. The blood of the roaming 
Winterslips, the blood that led on to black- 
birding and hot breathless kisses in the 
tropic night—was it flowing in his veins 
too? Oh, Lord, he should have stayed at 
home, where he belonged! 

Bowker, the steward, came along. 

“Well, here we are,” he said. ‘We'll 
anchor in twelve fathoms and wait for the 
pilot and doctor in the morning. I heard 
they’d been having kona weather out this 
way, but I imagine this is the tail end of it. 
There’ll be a moon shortly, and by dawn 
the old trades will be on the job again, God 
bless them.”’ John Quincy did not speak. 
“T’ve returned all your books, sir,’’ the 
steward went on, “except that one by 
Adams on Revolutionary New England. 
It’s a mighty interesting work. I intend to 
finish it tonight so I can give it to you be- 
fore you go ashore.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” John Quincy said. 
He pointed to dim harbor lights in the dis- 
tance. ‘‘Honolulu’s over there, I take it.” 

“Yeah, several miles away. A dead town, 
sir. They roll up the sidewalks at nine. And 
let me give you a tip—keep away from the 
okolehau.” 

“The what?” asked John Quincy. 

“The okolehau—a drink they sell out 
here.” 

“What’s it made of?” 

“There,” said Bowker, ‘‘you have the 
plot for a big mystery story. What is it 
made of? Judging by the smell, of nothing 
very lovely. A few gulps and you hit the 
ceiling of eternity. But, oh, boy, when you 
drop. Keep off it, sir. I’m speaking as one 
who knows.” 

“T’ll keep off it,’”” John Quincy promised. 

Bowker disappeared. John Quincy re- 
mained by the rail, that restless feeling 
growing momentarily. The moon was hid- 
den still; the ship crept along through the 
muggy darkness. He peered across the 
black waters toward the strange land that 
awaited him. Somewhere over there Dan 
Winterslip waited for him, too—Dan 
Winterslip, blood relative of the Boston 
Winterslips and ex-blackbirder. For the 
first time the boy wished he had struck first 
in that dark attic in San Francisco, wished 
he had got that strong box and cast it over- 
board in the night. Who could say what 
new scandal, what fresh blot on the hon- 
ored name of Winterslip, might have been 
averted had he been quicker with his fists? 

As John Quincy turned and entered his 
cabin he made a firm resolution. He would 
linger but briefly at this, his journey’s end. 
A few days to get his breath, perhaps, and 
then he would set out again for Boston; 
and Aunt Minerva would go with him 
whether she wanted to or not. 
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HY John Quincy been able to see his 
Aunt Minerva at that moment, he 

would not have been so sure that he could 

persuade her to fall in with his plans. He 
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would, indeed, have been profoundly 
shocked at the picture presented by his 
supposedly staid and dignified relative. 

For Miss Minerva was sitting on a grass 
mat in a fragrant garden in the Hawaiian 
quarter of Honolulu. Pale golden Chinese 
lanterns, inscribed with scarlet letters, hung 
above her head. Her neck was garlanded 
with ropes of buff ginger blossoms twined 
with maile. The sleepy, sensuous music of 
ukulele and steel guitar rose on the mid- 
night air, and before her, in a cleared space 
under the date palms, Hawaiian boys and 
girls were performing a dance she would not 
be able to describe in great detail when she 
got back to Beacon Street. 

Miss Minerva was, in her quiet way, very 
happy. One of the ambitions of her life had 
been realized, and she was present at a 
luau, or native Hawaiian feast. Few white 
people are privileged to attend this inti- 
mate ceremony; but Honolulu friends had 
been invited on this occasion and had asked 
her to go with them. At first she had 
thought she must refuse, for Dan was ex- 
pecting Barbara and John Quincy on Mon- 
day afternoon. When on Monday evening 
he had informed her that the President 
Tyler would not land its passengers until 
the next day, she had hastened to the tele- 
phone and asked to reconsider her refusal. 
And she was glad she had. Before her, on 
another mat, lay the remnants of a dinner 
unique in her experience. Dan had called 
her a good sport, and she had this evening 
proved him to be correct. Without a 
qualm she had faced the queer food 
wrapped in brown bundles; she had tasted 
everything—poi served in individual cala- 
bashes, chicken stewed in coconut milk, 
squid and shrimps, limu, or seaweed, even 
raw fish. She would dream tonight! 

Now the feasting had given way to the 
dance. The moonlight was tracing lacy 
patterns on the lawn, the plaintive wail of 
the music rose ever louder; the Hawaiian 
young people, bashful at first in the pres- 
ence of strangers, were bashful no longer. 
Miss Minerva closed her eyes and leaned 
back against the trunk of a tall palm. Even 
in Hawaiian love songs there is a note of 
hopeless melancholy; it touched her emo- 
tions as no symphony ever could. A cur- 
tain was lifted and she was looking into the 
past; the primitive, barbaric past of these 
islands in the days before the white men 
came. 

A long heartbreaking crescendo and the 
music stopped, the swaying bodies of the 
dancers were momentarily still. It seemed 
to Miss Minerva’s friends an opportune 
moment to depart. They entered the house 
and in the stuffy little parlor took leave of 
their brown, smiling host and hostess. The 
baby whose arrival in the world was the in- 
spiration for the luau awoke for a second 
and smiled at them too. Outside in the 
narrow street their car was waiting. 

Through silent, deserted Honolulu they 
motored toward Waikiki. As they passed 
the Judiciary Building on King Street the 
clock in the tower struck the hour of one. 
She had not been out so late, Miss Minerva 
reflected, since that night when a visiting 
company sang Parsifal at the Boston Opera 
House. 

The iron gates that guarded the drive at 
Dan’s house were closed. Leaving the car 
at the curb, Miss Minerva bade her friends 
good night and started up the walk toward 
the front door. The evening had thrilled 
her, and she moved with the long, confident 
stride of youth. Dan’s scarlet garden was 
shrouded in darkness, for the moon, which 
had been playing an in-and-out game with 
the fast-moving clouds all evening, was 
again obscured. Exotic odors assailed her 
nostrils; she heard all about her the soft, 
intriguing noises of the tropic night. She 
really should get to bed, she knew; but 
with a happy truant feeling she turned from 
the front walk and went to the side of the 
house for a last look at the breakers. 

She stood there under a poinciana tree 
near the door leading into Dan’s living 
room. For nearly two weeks the kona 
wind had prevailed, but now on her cheek 
she thought she felt the first kindly breath 
of the trades. Very wide awake, she stared 
out at the dim foaming lines of surf between 
the shore and the coral reef. Her mind 
strayed back to the Honolulu she had 
known in Kalakaua’s day, to that era when 
the islands were so naive, so colorful—un- 
spoiled. Ruined now, Dan had said; ruined 
by a mechanical civilization 

“But away down underneath, Minerva, 
there are deep dark waters flowing still.’ 

The moon came out, touching with silver 
the waters at the crossroads, then was lost 
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again under fleecy clouds. With a little 
sigh that was perhaps for her lost youth 
and the 80’s, Miss Minerva pushed open 
the unlocked door leading into the great 
living room and closed it gently so as not to 
waken Dan. 

An intense darkness ingulfed her. But 
she knew her way across the polished floor 
and set out confidently, walking on tiptoe. 
She had gone halfway to the hall door when 
she stopped, her heart in her mouth, for not 
five feet away she saw the illuminated dial 
of a watch, and as she stared at it with 
frightened eyes, it moved. 

Not for nothing had Miss Minerva studied 
restraint through more than fifty years. 
Many women would have screamed and 
fainted; Miss Minerva’s heart pounded 
madly, but that was all. Standing very still, 
she studied that phosphorescent dial. Its 
movement had been slight; it was now at 
rest again. A watch worn on someone’s 
wrist; someone who had been on the point 
of action, but had now assumed an attitude 
of cautious waiting. 

Well, Miss Minerva grimly asked herself, 
what was she going to do about it? Should 
she ery out a sharp ‘“‘Who’s there?”’ She 
was a brave woman, but the foolhardiness 
of such a course was apparent. She had a 
vision of that dial flashing nearer, a blow, 
perhaps strong hands at her throat. 

She took a tentative step, and then an- 
other. _Now, surely, the dial would stir 
again. But it remained immovable, steady, 
as though the arm that wore it were rigid 
at the intruder’s side. 

Suddenly Miss Minerva realized the 
situation. The wearer of the watch had for- 
gotten the telltale numerals on his wrist; 
he thought himself hidden in the dark. He 
was waiting for her to go on through the 
room. If she made no sound, gave no sign 
of alarm, she might be safe. Once beyond 
that bamboo curtain leading into the hall, 
she could rouse the household. 

She was a woman of great will power, but 
it took all she had to move serenely on her 
way. She shut her lips tightly and accom- 
plished it, veering a bit from that circle of 
light that menaced her, looking back at it 
over her shoulder as she went. After what 
seemed an eternity the bamboo curtain 
received her, she was through it, she was on 
the stairs. But it seemed to her that never 
again would she be able to look at a watch 
or a clock and find that the hour was any- 
thing save twenty minutes past one! 

When she was halfway up the stairs she 
recalled that it had been her intention to 
snap on the lights in the lower hall. She 
did not turn back, nor did she search for 
the switch at the head of the stairs. Instead, 
she went hastily on into her room, and just 
as though she had been an ordinary woman, 
she closed her door and dropped down, 
trembling a little, on a chair. 

But she was no ordinary woman, and in 
two seconds she was up and had reopened 
her door. Her sudden terror was evapo- 
rating; she felt her heart beat in a strong, 
regular rhythm again. Action was what 
was required of her now—calm, confident 
action; she was a Winterslip and she was 
ready. 

The servants’ quarters were in a wing 
over the kitchen. She went there at once 
and knocked on the first door she came to. 
She knocked once, then again, and finally 
the head of a very sleepy Jap appeared. 

“Haku,” said Miss Minerva, ‘‘there is 
someone in the living room. You must go 
down and investigate at once.” 

He stared at her, seeming unable to com- 
prehend. 

“We must go down,” 
Minerva. ‘ Wikiwiki!”’ 

He disappeared, and Miss Minerva 
waited impatiently. Where was her nerve, 
she wondered—why hadn’t she seen this 
thing through alone? At home, no doubt, 
she could have managed it; but here there 
was something strange and terrifying i in the 
very air. The moonlight poured in through 
a small window beside her, forming a bright 
square at her feet. Haku reappeared, wear- 
ing a gaudy kimono that he often sported on 
the beach. 

Another door opened suddenly, and Miss 
Minerva started. Bah! What ailed her, 
anyhow, she wondered. It was only Kam- 
aikui, standing there a massive figure i in the 
dim doorway, a bronze statue clad in a 
holoku. 

“Someone in the living room,”’ Miss Mi- 
nerva explained again. ‘I saw him as I 
came through.” 

Kamaikui made no reply, but joined the 
odd little procession. In the upper hall 
Haku switched on the lights, both upstairs 
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and down. At the head of the stairs there 
was a brief pause, then Miss Minerva took 
her rightful place at the head of the line. 
She descended with a firm step, courageous 
and competent, Boston at its best. After 
her followed a stolid little Jap in a kimono 
gay with passionate poppies and a Polyne- 
sian woman who wore the fearful Mother 
Hubbard of the missionaries as though it 
were a robe of state. 

In the lower hall Miss Minerva did not 
hesitate. She pushed on through the bam- 
boo curtain and her hand—it trembled ever 
so slightly—found the electric switch and 
flooded the living room with light. She 
heard the crackle of bamboo behind her as 
her strange companions followed where she 
led. She stood looking curiously about her. 

There was no one in sight, no sign of any 
disturbance, and it suddenly occurred to 
Miss Minerva that perhaps she was behav- 
ing in a rather silly fashion. After all, she 
had neither seen nor heard a living thing. 
The illuminated dial of a watch that moved 
a little—might it not have been a figment of 
her imagination? She had experienced a 
stirring evening. Then, too, she remem- 
bered, there had been that small glass of 
okolehau. A potent concoction! 

Kamaikui and Haku were looking at her 
with the inquiring eyes of little children. 
Had she roused them for a fool’s errand? 
Her cheeks flushed slightly. Certainly in 
this big brilliant room, furnished with 
magnificent native woods and green with 
many potted ferns, everything seemed 
proper and in order. 

**I—I may have been mistaken,” she 
said in alow voice. “I was quite sure—but 
there’s no sign of anything wrong. Mr. 
Winterslip has not been resting well of late. 
i he should be asleep we won’t waken 
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She went to the door leading onto the lanai 
and pushed asidethecurtain. Bright moon- 
light outside revealed most of the veranda’s 
furnishings, and here, too, all seemed well. 

“Dan!”’ Miss Minerva called softly. 
“Dan, are you awake?” 

No answer. Miss Minerva was certain 
now that she was making a mountain out of 
amolehill. She was about to turn back into 
the living room when her eyes, grown more 
accustomed to the semidarkness, noted a 
rather startling fact. 

Day and night, over Dan’s cot in one 
corner of the lanai, hung a white mosquito 
netting. It was not there now. 

“Come, Haku,” Miss Minerva said. 
“Turn on the light out here.” 

Haku came, and the green-shaded lamp 
glowed under his touch. The little lamp by 
which Dan had been reading his evening 
paper that night when he had seemed sud- 
denly so disturbed and rushed off to send a 
letter to Roger in San Francisco. Miss 
Minerva stood recalling that incident; she 
recalled others, because somehow she was 
very reluctant to turn toward that cot in 
the corner. She was conscious of Kamaikui 
brushing by her, and then she heard a low, 
half-savage moan of fear and sorrow. 

Miss Minerva stepped to the cot. The 
mosquito netting had been torn down as 
though in some terrific struggle, and there, 
entangled in the meshes of it, she saw Dan 
Winterslip. He was lying on his left side, 
and as she stared down at him, one of the 
harmless little island lizards ran up his chest 
and over his shoulder—and left a crimson 
trail on his white pajamas. 
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ISS MINERVA leaned far over, her 

keen eyes seeking Dan’s face. It was 
turned toward the wall, half buried in the 
pillow. 

“Dan!”’ she said brokenly. She put her 
hand on his cheek. The night air was warm 
and muggy, but she shivered a little as she 
drew the hand quickly away. Steady! She 
must be steady now. 

She hurried through the living room to 
the hall; the telephone was in a closet under 
the front stairs. Her fingers were trembling 
again as she fumbled with the numerals on 
the dial. She got her number, heard finally 
an answering voice. 

“Amos? Is that you, Amos? This is 
Minerva. Come over here to Dan’s as 
quickly as you can.’ 

The voice muttered in protest. Miss 
Minerva cut in on it sharply. 

“For God’s sake, Amos, forget your silly 
feud! Your brother is dead.” 

“Dead?” he repeated dully. 

“Murdered, Amos! Will you come now?” 

A long silence. What thoughts, Miss 
Minerva wondered, were passing through 
the mind of that stern unbending Puritan? 
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“T’ll come,’’ a strange voice said at last. 
And then, a voice more like that of the 
Amos she knew: “The police! I’ll notify 
them, and then I’ll come right over.”’ 

Returning to the hall, Miss Minerva saw 
that the big front door was closed. Amos 
would enter that way, she knew, so she went 
over and opened it. There was, she noted, 
an imposing lock, but the key had long since 
been lost and forgotten. Indeed, in all 
Dan’s great house she could not recall ever 
having seen a key. In these friendly, 
trusting islands locked doors were obsolete. 

She reéntered the living room. Should 
she summon a doctor? But no, it was too 
late; she knew that only too well. And the 
police—didn’t they bring some sort of doc- 
tor with them? Suddenly she began to 
wonder about the police. Duringall hertime 
in Honolulu she had never given them a 
thought before. Away off here at the end 
of the world—did they have policemen? 
She couldn’t remember ever having seen 
one. Oh, yes, there was that handsome 
brown-skinned Hawaiian whostood ona box 
at the corner of Fort and King streets, di- 
recting traffic with an air that would have 
become Kamehameha himself. 

She heard the scrape of a chair being 
moved on the lanai, and went to the door. 

“‘Nothing is to be touched out here,” she 
said. ‘‘Leave it just as it was. You’d bet- 
ter go upstairs and dress, both of you.” 

The two frightened servants came into 
the living room and stood there regarding 
her. They seemed to feel that this terrible 
affair called for discussion. But what was 
there to besaid? Even in the event of mur- 
der, a Winterslip must maintain a certain 
well-bred aloofness in dealing with servants. 
Miss Minerva’s feeling for them was kindly. 
She sympathized with their evident grief; 
but there was, she felt, nothing to discuss. 

“After you've dressed,’ she ordered, 
“stay withinreach. You’llboth be wanted.” 

They went out, Haku in his absurd cos- 
tume, Kamaikui moaning and muttering in 
a way that sent shivers up and down Miss 
Minerva’s spine. They left her there 
alone—with Dan—and she who had always 
thought herself equal to anything still hesi- 
tated about going out on the lanai. 

She sat down in a huge chair in the living 
room and gazed about her at the trappings 
of wealth and position that Dan had left 
forever now. Poor Dan! Despite all the 
whispering against him, she had liked him 
immensely. It is said of many—usually 
with small reason—that their lives would 
make an interesting book. It had been said 
of Dan, and in his case it was true. What a 
book his life would have made—and how 
promptly it would have been barred for all 
time from the shelves of the Boston Public 
Library! For Dan had lived life to the full, 
made his own laws, fought his battles with- 
out mercy, prospered and had his way; dal- 
lied often along forbidden paths, they said; 
but his smile had been so friendly and his 
voice so full of cheer—always until these 
past two weeks. 

Ever since that night he sent the letter to 
Roger he had seemed a different man. 
There were lines for the first time in his 
face, a weary, apprehensive look in his gray 
eyes. And how furious he had been when, 
last Wednesday, he received a cable from 
Roger! What was in that message, Miss 
Minerva wondered; what were those few 
typewritten words that had caused him to 
fly into such a rage and set him to pacing 
the floor with tigerish step? 

She thought of him as she had seen him 
last—he had seemed rather pathetic to her 
then. When the news came that the Presi- 
dent Tyler could not dock until morning, 
and that Barbara 

Miss Minerva stopped. For the first 
time she thought of Barbara. She thought 
of a sprightly, vivacious girl as yet un- 
touched by sorrow—and of the morning’s 
home-coming. Tears came into her eyes, and 
it was through a mist she saw the bamboo 
curtain that led into the hall pushed aside 
and the thin white face of Amos framed 
there. Amos entered, walking gingerly, for 
he was treading ground he had sworn his 
feet should never touch. He paused before 
Miss Minerva. 

“What's this?” he said. ‘‘What’s all 
this?” 

She nodded toward the lanai and he went 
out there. After what seemed a long time 
he reappeared. His tall body drooped 
wearily and his watery eyes were staring. 

“Stabbed through the heart,’’ he mut- 
tered. He stood for a moment regarding 
his father’s picture on the wall. ‘The wages 
of sin is death,” he added, as though to old 
Jedediah Winterslip. 
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) 1 not land its passengers until 


'\. said you was only here until 


t replied Miss Minerva coldly. 
ahere only until 8:30.” 
1 yx ” 


aly.” 
re to talk grammar,’ Hallet 
y) “Did anything occur—any- 
2 ordinary—before you left?” 
11a Moment. Someone called 
2 on the telephone while he 
e Icouldn’t help overhearing 
aon.” 
O-you!”’ 
eat it.” 
{| ar. Winterslip say, ‘Hello, 
@—you’re not coming over? 
1'e. I want to see you. I in- 
Cme about eleven. I want to 
ht was, at least, the import of 
| 
$m excited?” 
e(his voice above the ordinary 


She glared at him 


| The captain stared at his 
‘Must have been Jim Egan, 
tis God-forsaken Reef and 
| own the beach.” He turned 
Vas Egan a friend of your 


how,” said Amos. 

-,.m0s was not a friend of his 
tir,” explained Miss Minerva. 
Sin old feud between them. 
o\myself, I never heard Dan 
and he certainly never came 
Siwhile I was here.” Hallet 


left at 8:30. Now tell us 
nt and when you got back, 
1 the wrist watch.”’ 

niva rapidly sketched her eve- 
‘u. She described her return 
3 room, her adventure in the 
minated dial that waited for 
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THE SATURDAY 


“T wish you’d seen more,” Hallet com- 
plained. ‘‘Too many people wear wrist 
watches.” 

“Probably not many,’’ said Miss Mi- 
nerva, “‘wear a wrist watch like that one.”’ 

“Oh! It had some distinguishing mark?” 

“Tt certainly did. The numerals were il- 
luminated and stood out clearly—with an 
exception. The figure 2 was very dim— 
practically obliterated.’”’” He looked at her 
admiringly. 

“Well, you certainly had your wits about 
you.” 

“That’s a habit I formed early in life,” 
replied Miss Minerva, “‘and old habits are 
hard to break.” 

He smiled and asked her to continue. She 
told of rousing the two servants, and finally 
of the gruesome discovery on the lanai. 

“But it was Mr. Amos,” Hallet said, 
“‘who called the station.” 

“Yes, I telephoned him at once, and he 
offered to attend to that.” 

Hallet turned to Amos. 

“How long did it take you to reach here, 
Mr. Winterslip?’’ he inquired. 

“Not more than ten minutes,’ said Amos. 

“You could dress and get here in that 
time?’’ Amos hesitated. 

“T—I did not need to dress,” he ex- 
plained. “I hadn’t gone to bed.” 

Hallet regarded him with a new interest. 

“Half past one—and you were still up?”’ 

“‘I—I don’t sleep very well,”’ said Amos. 
“Tm up till all hours.” 

“JT see. You weren’t on friendly terms 
with your brother? An old quarrel between 
you?”’ 

“No particular quarrel. I didn’t approve 
of his way of living and we went separate 
ways.”’ 

‘ Siaie stopped speaking to each other, 
e pad! 
“Yes, that was the situation,’’ Amos ad- 
mitted. 

“AHumph!’”’ For a moment the captain 
stared at Amos, and Miss Minerva stared at 
him too. Amos! It flashed through her 
mind that Amos had been a long time alone 
out there on the lanai before the arrival of 
the police. 

“Those two servants who came down- 
stairs with you, Miss Winterslip,’’ Hallet 
said; “‘I’ll see them now. The others can 
go over until morning.” 

Haku and Kamaikui appeared,frightened 
and wide eyed. The Jap had nothing to 
tell; he had been sleeping soundly from 
nine until the moment Miss Minerva 
knocked on his door. He swore it. But 
Kamaikui had something to contribute. 

““T come here with fruit.”” She pointed 
to a basket on the table. ‘‘On lanai out 
there are talking—Mr. Dan, a man, a 
woman. Oh, very much angry.” 

“What time was that?”’ Hallet asked. 

“Ten o’clock, I think.” 


EVENING POST 


“Did you recognize any voice except 
your master’s?” 

Miss Minerva thought the woman hesi- 
tated a second. 

“No, I do not.” 

“Anything else?”’ 

“Yes; maybe eleven o’clock, I am sitting 
close to window upstairs. More talking on 
lanai. Mr. Dan and other man. Not so 
much angry this time.” 

“At eleven, eh? Do you know Mr. Jim 
Egan?” 

““T have seen him.” 

“Could you say if it was his voice?” 

“T could not say.” 

“All right, you two can go now.” He 
turned to Miss Minerva and Amos. “We'll 
see what Charlie has dug up out here,” he 
said, and led the way to the lanai. 

The huge Chinaman knelt, a grotesque 
figure, by a table. He rose laboriously as 
they entered. 

“Find the knife, Charlie?” the captain 
asked. 

Chan shook his head. 

“No knife are present in neighborhood of 
crime,”’ he announced. 

“On that table,’’ Miss Minerva began, 
“there was a Malay kris, used as a paper 
cutter.” The Chinaman nodded and lifted 
the kris from the desk. 

“Same remains here still,” he said, ‘‘un- 
touched, unsullied. Person who killed car- 
ried individual weapon.” 

“How about finger prints?” asked Hallet. 

“Considering from recent discovery,” 
Chan replied, ‘‘search for finger prints are 
hopeless one.”’ He held out a pudgy hand, 
in the palm of which lay a small pearl but- 
ton. ‘‘Torn from kid’s glove,” he eluci- 
dated. ‘Aged trick of criminal mind. No 
finger prints.” 

“Ts that all you’ve got?”’ asked his chief. 

“Most sincere endeavors,” said Chan, 
“have revealed not much. However, I 
might mention this.”” He took up a leather- 
bound book from the table. ‘“‘Here are 
written names of visitors who have enjoyed 
hospitality of the house. A guest book is, I 
believe, the term. You will find that one of 
the earlier pages has been ruthlessly torn 
out. When I make discovery the volume 
are lying open at that locality.” 

Captain Hallet took the book in his thin 
hand. 

“All right, Charlie,” he said. ‘This is 
your case.” The slant eyes blinked with 
pleasure. 

“Most interesting,’? murmured Chan. 

Hallet tapped the notebook in his pocket. 

“‘T’ve got a few facts here for you; we'll 
run over them later.’’ He stood for a mo- 
ment, staring about the lanai. ‘‘I must say 
we seem a little shy on clews. A button 
torn from a glove, a page ripped from a 
guest book and a wrist watch with an il- 
luminated dial on which the figure 2 was 
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damaged.” Chan’s little eyes widened at 
mention of that. ‘“‘Not much, Charlie, so 
far,’ 


“Maybe more to come,”’ suggested the 
Chinaman. ‘Who knows it?” 

“We'll go along now,” Hallet continued. 
He turned to Miss Minerva and Amos. ‘I 
guess you folks would like a little rest. 
We'll have to trouble you again tomorrow.” 

Miss Minerva faced the Chinaman. 

“The person who did this must be appre- 
hended,”’ she said firmly. He looked at her 
sleepily. 

“What is to be, will be,”’ he replied in a 
high singsong voice. 

“IT know—that’s your Confucius,” she 
snapped. “But it’s a do-nothing doctrine 
and I don’t approve of it.’’ 

A faint smile flickered over the China- 
man’s face. 

“Do not fear,’”’ he said. ‘‘The fates are 
busy and man may do much to assist. I 
promise you there will be no do-nothing 
here.”” He came closer. ‘‘Humbly asking 
pardon to mention it, I detect in your eyes 
slight flame of hostility. Quench it, if you 
will be so kind. Friendly codperation are 
essential between us.”’ Despite his girth, 
he managed a deep bow. ‘Wishing you 
good morning,” he added, and followed 
Hallet. Miss Minerva turned weakly to 
Amos. 

“Well, of all things ik 

“Don’t you worry about Charlie,’’? Amos 
said. ‘‘He has a reputation for getting his 
man. Now you go to bed. I’ll stay here 
and notify the—the proper people.” 

“Well, I will lie down for a while,’”’ Miss 
Minerva said. “I shall have to go early to 
the pier. Poor Barbara! And there’s John 
Quincy coming too.” A grim smile crossed 
her face. ‘I’m afraid John Quincy won’t 
approve of this.” 

She saw from her bedroom window that 
the night was breaking, the rakish coconut 
palms and the hau tree were wrapped in a 
gray mist. Changing her dress for a ki- 
mono, she lay down under the mosquito net- 
ting on the bed. She slept but briefly, 
however, and presently was at her window 
again. Day had come, the mist had lifted, 
and it was a rose-and-emerald world that 
sparkled before her tired eyes. 

The freshness of that scene revivified her. 
The trades were blowing now—poor Dan, 
he had so longed for their return. The 
night, she saw, had worked its magic on the 
blossoms of the hau tree, transformed them 
from yellow to a rich mahogany; through 
the morning they would drop one by one 
upon the sand. In a distant algaroba a 
flock of myna birds screamed at the new 
day. A party of swimmers appeared from 
a neighboring cottage and plunged gayly 
into the surf. 

A gentle knock sounded on the door and 
Kamaikui entered. She placed a small ob- 
ject in Miss Minerva’s hand. 

Miss Minerva looked down. She saw a 
quaint old piece of jewelry—a brooch. 
Against a background of onyx stood the 
outline of a tree, with emeralds forming the 
leaves, rubies the fruit and a frost of dia- 
monds over all. 

“What is this, Kamaikui?”’ she asked. 

“Many, many years Mr. Dan have that. 
One month ago he gives it to a woman 
down the beach.’’ Miss Minerva’s eyes 
narrowed. 

“To the woman they call the Widow of 
Waikiki?” 

“To her, yes.” 

“How do you happen to have it, Kamai- 
kui?” 

“T pick it up from floor of lanai—before 
policemen come.” 
“Very good.” 
“Say nothing of this, Kamaikui. 

tend to: the matter.”’ 

“Yes, of course.” 

The woman went out. Miss Minerva sat 
very still, staring down at that odd bit of 
jewelry in her hand. It must date back to 
the 80’s at least. 

Close above the house sounded the loud 
whir of an aéroplane. Miss Minerva 
turned again to the window. A young 
lieutenant in the air service, in love with a 
sweet girl on the beach, was accustomed to 
serenade her thus every morning at dawn. 
His thoughtfulness was not appreciated 
by many innocent bystanders; but Miss 
Minerva’s eyes were sympathetic as she 
watched him sweep exultantly out, far out, 
over the harbor. 

Youth and love, the beginning of life. 
And on that cot down on the lanai, Dan— 


Miss Minerva nodded. 
I will at- 


and the end. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The “ultra-modern’’ 


Hotel of 
Indianapolis 


The 
LINCOLN 


The Lincoln’s “last-min- 
ute’ equipment makes a 
special appeal to travelers 
“accustomed to the best.” 


There are 400 outside 
rooms; with shower bath, 
$2.50 for one, $4 and up 
for two; with tub, $3.50 
for one, $5.50 and up for 
two. Large sample rooms, 
$5 per day. 

Faultless cuisine and serv- 
ice. Right at the center 
of railroad depots, thea- 
tres, stores and offices. 


Washington Street 
at Kentucky Avenue 


Management 
R. L. MEYER 


Write or Wire for Reservations 


To have smooth, 


well-kept hair 
all day... 


ELL-DRESSED men and women 
everywhere know the secret: 
a touch of Stacomb, smoothed 
quickly over the hair every morning. 


This delicate, invisible cream is re- 
sponsible for the great improvement in 
the looks of men’s and women’s hair. 
It is actually beneficial and tends to 
prevent dandruff. In jars and tubes (or 
the new Liquid Stacomb) at all drug 
and department stores. 


AnC.US PAT OFF 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-51 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 
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THE BUCCANEERS OF THE BAHAMAS 


epithet aloud—at their little dinner table, 
subtly insulting her and paying derisive 
homage to her ridiculous aunt. Her aunt 
wasrich; he might get to know that. Even 
marriage—that was possible. 


She saw the deck of a motorboat, an-’ 


chored fifty yards away, suddenly bathed 
in light, recognized the father of Jimmie 
Duane descending into his launch. She 
ran down the garden, mechanically avoid- 
ing palm trees lest coconuts crash without 
warning on her head, jumped into her 
canoe, and shot out into the current. Chance 
had enabled her to carry out her half- 
formed plan of warning this stranger against 
his friend. She ran alongside as he passed, 
and softly called his name. He cut off 
power, and stared curiously as she paddled 
in his wake. 

“The skipper!’’ he cried. ‘If you object 
to that name,” he said, ‘‘ give me another.” 

“T’m Rosamond Fair, Mr. Duane,’ she 
said as she clung, bobbing up and down, to 
the gunwale. 

“‘And named right,” he shouted. “By 
the snowy peak of Mount Tacoma!”’ He 
was bending over, looking with admiration 
into the upturned face, brilliantly lighted 
from the cluster of bulbs over his head. 
‘“What can I do for you?” 

‘“A message—a long one, about Mr. 
Jimmie.” 

“Come right aboard.”’ He all but lifted 
her in with one powerful arm, tied the 
canoe astern, turned off the lights, swung 
a half circle at half speed, and drew fiercely 
at his large cigar. He said to himself that 
he would stand by Jimmie, whatever Jim- 
mie had been up to, which odd reflection 
proved that he had done some worrying 
about this mysterious girl. 

He waited for her to begin, but she was 
absorbed by what seemed a flash light on 
her aunt’s distant piazza. She guessed that 
her aunt had deserted her chair and was 
walking to and fro, thus cutting off the 
light at short intervals. This trifling in- 
cident profoundly impressed her; it was a 
new thing for the indolent placid lady. She 
turned impulsively. 

“Ts it better to wake to misery than to 
hibernate all your life?’’ she asked. 

“Ask an alligator, not me,” the startled 
man replied. What had Jimmie done? “So 
you have waked to misery?” he questioned 
dryly. ‘Well, let’s hear your story.” 

She laughed. ‘‘Not me,” she answered; 
‘‘and that’s not the story. I wanted to tell 
you—I thought you ought to know about a 
man that hates Mr. Duane.” 

“The boy, you mean? Well, who’s 
jealous? I should be, too, if you ——” 

“Please, please!’”’ The word begged; the 
manner commanded; it was uttered in a 
gust of anger. Rosamond sat very upright 
now and her voice was cool and distant. 
Indignant, she achieved intense compres- 
sion. ‘‘Mr. Jimmie suspected this man,” 
she said, ‘‘dived into the engine room of 
the wreck, brought up an explosive, shoved 
it away in a boat, and the boat blew up.” 

Duane shut off the power, switched on 
the light and stared into Rosamond’s face. 
She returned his gaze from steady cool 
eyes. He looked away, thinking; then 
back at her. 

“‘Let’s get this right,’”’ he said at length. 

“Back her,” she cried sharply, thus sav- 
ing the drifting launch from a submerged 
rock. They went up the harbor at half 
speed while she told her story, interrupted 
now and again by a gruff pertinent ques- 
tion. Halfway through he muttered a 
name—‘‘Sladen.” 

“You have guessed,” she said, and con- 
tinued her narrative to a finish. 

He turned the launch and went racing 
back. “I’m off in the morning for Gorda 
Cay,” he said. “‘Come along and show me, 
skipper.’’ His big hand clasped hers until 
she winced, but her heart bounded at the 
warm pressure. She had a friend now. 

‘c My aunt ” 

“Bring her along.” 

“She won’t go. You see, she doesn’t be- 
lieve. She—she—admires that man.” 

He looked into the troubled face. ‘Leave 
her then. I can take care of you.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I dare not,’ she 
murmured. 

“I’m his friend,” he said. “Everybody 
knows that. Everybody’s seen us together. 
Tell her I’m going up to dig into this 
thing. Tell her it may clear him, if you can 
stretch your conscience that far.” 

““You don’t know auntie.”’ 


(Continued from Page 30) 


“But I will, in fifteen minutes. She’ll 
pelt 

He checked alongside the motor launch 
which she had seen him leave. Its owner, a 
tall free-swinging Englishman in white 
evening clothes, came to his hail. 

“Penterry,” said Duane, ‘‘I’m in a hole. 
Can I charter this boat for a few days?”’ 

“No charter, but yours for the askin’.”’ 
The Englishman inspected Rosamond. 
“Better still, be my guests. I’ll run you 
where you want to go.” 

‘“Two ladies in the party.” 

“Tf they can crowd into one little 
cabin - 

“Of course,’”’ Rosamond said. 

“Settled. Thank you, Penterry. The 
square; half past nine.” The launch 
moved on. 

He anchored offshore, balanced himself 
into the canoe with dexterity, and Rosa- 
mond ran it as hard on the beach of her 
garden as she could; but his weight left a 
knee-deep two yards of water to be covered. 
He stepped out, caught her round her 
waist and lifted her dry-shod to the beach. 

“You shouldn’t have done that,”’ she 


said. 

“T’ll lift you over stony places as well,” 
said Duane brusquely. ‘‘I think a heap of 
you.” 

She caught his hand impulsively and he 
held it protectively as they walked through 
the garden round to the front. His shoes 
sloshed water with every step. 

aoe Newcombe looked over the porch 
rail. 

‘“‘T’m Jimmie Duane’s dad,” Duane said 
without waiting for an introduction. “‘Com- 
modore Sladen and IJ are off for Gorda Cay 
in the morning. You and Miss Rosamond 
are coming. No, I can’t come in. I gotta 
get these wet clothes off. Half past nine 
at the square. Good night.” 

Rosamond walked by his side to the gate. 
“‘He’s the bait,’’ he said; ‘‘and sometimes 
fishermen forget it.” 

She drew a deep breath of relief. ‘Thank 
you,” she said softly. 

“It’s you who have the thanks coming 
to you, skipper,”’ he answered, ‘‘and you'll 
get ’em too. Good night.” 

Sladen and he were dining together, as 
usual, and tonight the meal was at his 
house. When his guest arrived he said, 
without greeting, “Got our contract in 
your clothes?” 

Sladen nodded, handed it over, and saw 
it torn into tiny strips. 

“Tf you had murdered the boy,’’ Duane 
said as he pointed to the door, ‘‘I should 
have killed you.”’ 

“T do not understand,” Sladen answered, 
never moving. 

“You forget the man you left on Abaco. 
He saw you.” 

Duane’s voice was not lifted, but its deep 
menace was clear. 

Sladen backed away. ‘‘ You have faked 
an excuse,”’ he said. ‘‘I shall sue you.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t! You forget this 
business is on honor.” 

So they parted. 
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T THE Vallander home in Washington 
there was renewed vitality in the 
mother, a gay and sparkling joy in the 
daughter. Roderica, with unaccustomed 
money in bank, could shop for the first time 
in her life without thinking of cost. She 
was insatiable. Her fingers tingled to the 
touch of soft tropic fabrics; her eyes kin- 
dled at sight of blended colors; she drew 
throbbing breaths when she stood before 
her fifty pairs of arched shoes and slippers. 
Intoxicated, she whirled from store to store, 
pouring out in cataracts the golden hoard 
of Uncle Jason. She laughed when her 
mother cautioned. There was plenty more, 
she told the latter, even if they did spend 
all the advance made by Mr. Duane. 
Surely their credit was good for two or 
three months; by that time the estate of 
Uncle Jason would begin to be settled. 
This was the nearest they ever came to 
realities. Mr. Duane had generously agreed 
to manage Brother Jason’s property; that 
was the way Mrs. Vallander described boot- 
legging, not only to Roderica but to her 
friends. She said it with an air. Sudden 
release from years of anxiety softened lines 
in her face and tempered despotism with 
mercy. 
“Dear Mrs. Vallander,” said an inti- 
mate, “we are so glad for you. I remember 


Jason well.’”’ Sympathetic 
curiosity; a desire for i 
delicately conveyed. 

“Jason had a head for fir 
Vallander said, ‘‘and he ma 
vestments abroad. I leave , 
agent, but he assures me of w 
sight.” 

A few knew or guessed; 
the dead brother and th 
Mrs. Vallander had talked 
““Going to Nassau, Mrs. Vall 
send a case,’’ pleaded one. 

‘““A case? A case of what?’ 

“Of Jason’s rye.” . 

She laughed and shook he 
wish I could,’”’ she answered, 
going there for sunshine.” _ 

‘‘There’s moonshine there t 

Mrs. Vallander arched he 
turned the subject. LA 

Some anonymous well-wish 
her with an annual subscripti 
perance weekly. The secon 
copies went unopened into the 
basket; but their arrival t 
Some fanatic knew, she fearec 
bring her into abhorrent publi 
notoriety was her heaviest ear 

When there is money andy 
south anyway, warmth and sun 
imperiously. A blizzard ble 
mometer dropped to twenty d 
erica continued to spend mon 
Vallander caught a slight cold 

“Let us go tomorrow night, 

“Impossible, mother; my |} 

Mrs. Vallander sneezed. 
need more tryings-on. What 
can come after. Look.’”’ Shep 
the window to frozen slush. 
lemons, grapefruit, flowers, w: 

“T’ll telephone for reserva’ 
erica said, and went, hummin 

They fled south to Miami, 
by seven trunks and more to 
ding wraps with each two hu 
finding tiresome scenery balai 
skies and balmy air, and a mt 
mercial hotel made endurabli 
outdoors. They belonged, of 
nongregarious world, kept to 
and looked through people. 
detachment, unconscious by 
emphasized by the necessary 
tacts of life. When these o 
were courteous with the po 
chills. 

This continuously worn a 
periority was sometimes pierce 
persons too blind to see it, 
afternoon of their arrival a m 
coat addressed Roderica by n 

“‘T’ve seen you in Washingt 
“‘T come from there.” | 

Confident in this introduc 
tolled Miami in words whic 
described heaven, said it beat 
as a money-maker, told how 
there two years before with 01 
sand dollars and now he co 
twenty-eight thousand, not ¢ 
acres in the country from wh 
get a thousand crates of t 
year, thirty-six pounds net to 
solid meat, rosy as the insid 
melon and making four dollars 
five cents to five dollars and 
New York for 120’s, which 3 
tocrats of the vegetable. 

“How interesting!” Rode 
thusiastically. ‘Mother, 1! 
time; but I should like to he 
Mr.—Mr. ——” | 

“Polder, miss; at your §) 
bowed low as Mrs. Vallandet 
the hotel, wondering with am’ 
Roderica was up to now. | 

“Have you time to spare, | 

“There ain’t none when I! 
Miss Vallander,’”’ he said g} 
hope you’ll excuse me not bh’ 
but the season don’t really « 
Christmas.” 


less, by the side of th 
der, was impossible; 

along with questions until h 
She led him to a seat in thé 


she deftly turned one tap afte 
had never had such a listen: 
the horseshoe club, real esta F 
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ts, the price of land, the big 
t ecompanies—liquor. 
yen—a joke. Little fly-by-night 
ig off across the Stream all the 
Jading up at Gun Cay and Bi- 
ag back inthe dark, unloading 
d places, paying twenty dollars 
in and selling at forty dollars; 
-eight dollars for Scotch and 
, dollars; and thirty dollars for 
at any old price. Oh, a pay- 
elieve me.” 
Roderica reminded him that he 
owned a motorboat. He ad- 
ghe was in the business. “Every- 
said. He had been a chauffeur 
son, he explained. ‘‘I’ve toted 
nel Gaunt’s car.”” He watched 
+t of this confession, but Rod- 
aughed and said she was glad 
joing. His brother was a Wash- 
cr, he continued, and between 
had a fine connection. He 
Nassau at bottom prices, sold 
iton at the top, and got the 
}re in his fruit shipments. 
jsau is such a small place, isn’t 
er? And I should think you’d 
Doesn’t everybody know 
business?” 
| tomatoes in a crate,’”’ he an- 
‘“\ erate holds six baskets and 
» in the 120’s don’t know only 
isket, and only hears rumors 
.16’s. Nassau is asleep in sum- 
ry refined and exclusive in the 
1 the 120’s come He 
; hands. 
1e of the 120’s?”’ asked Rod- 


ud. 

,’ he answered with a bow, ‘‘I 
t umber to a basket, the biggest 
tre is; but you, miss, are ina 
‘(rself.”’ 
cou. And the 216’s?” 

1) he said; ‘‘gee, but they’re 
3 if you was at the hotel you 
ow nothing, only rumors, all 
coleggers don’t go to the hotel.” 
idealers, quiet men?” 

yand manners’ll carry a man 
said philosopher Polder. 

I had squeezed Mr. Polder dry 
3:1 him with a grace which did 
1nad not once overstepped, and 
st all the veiled insolence and 
é7ility of the chauffeur. 

” she said to herself exultantly. 
Jl as she thought that she, too, 
2gger. She bought a coconut 
ll’, marked ‘‘A present from 

he action was symbolic. A 
fie she would not have wasted 
fe was excited, eager to get to 
6 the wheels go round, to be a 

ving grandly among the 120’s, 
“ed chatter about an outgoing 
l now that it was loaded down 
dperty, to listen to Jimmie’s 
0; this guerrilla warfare against 
lis laws of the United States. 
ily would she preak down re- 
1 2ither his father nor her mother 
aa she talked about with 
5 


ld be enormous fun to be thus 
aysterious with everybody. It 
‘ach day its fresh novelty. 
22d a taxi and drove along the 
cthis active town. “Show me 
yoats,” she commanded. ‘ 
» ts don’t run till Christmas,” 
nver, but he drove along. She 
ictured islands, round, ce- 
big cakes cut with a ring from 
‘saw tall buildings rising, rec- 
stn affronts to tropic luxuriance. 
2 aking a provincial suburb, she 
0 vhat might have been a spot 
dioveliness, She turned away 
‘ly little steamer, pointed out 
't would not do, and yet the 
‘comfortable. Could she char- 


was duly engaged, when two 

'é the little office on the wharf, 

nen in a hurry. 
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guor and accent of the 
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“To Nassau, lady?” said the smaller of 
the two, pulling nervously at a brush mus- 
tache which made a black smudge on a 
pallid face. His finicky little finger stuck 
out straight and an enormous diamond 
glittered. ‘‘Can we hop over with your 
party? It’s important.” 

His companion, fat, florid, inventoried 
Roderica from her spotless buckskin shoes 
to the brim of her becherried hat. One 
glance from his protruding eyes was a mis- 
demeanor. This smirking study. of ankles 
and waistline was a felony. 

“There are only two in your party, miss,” 
the boatman said. ‘‘There is plenty of 
room.” 

“No,” said Roderica icily, ‘my mother 
demands privacy.” 

“Sell her, Bill?” 

“Yes, for twelve thousand.” 

“Your price yesterday was eight.” 

*“*Tt’s one day nearer the season,’’ drawled 
the boatman with a grin. 

The little man unwrapped a newspaper 
parcel that might have contained two 
bricks, and counted off twenty-four notes 
from the top. “Clear her at the customs,”’’ 
he said, “‘and say we'll get new papers 
when we come back. Be ready in an hour.” 
He rewrapped his money as he ran out. 

“Can we offer you a passage, lady?” 
The fat florid man lifted his hat as he 
suavely extended the invitation. 

Roderica, trained to repel all offensive 
advances, thanked him as though he had 
meant a courtesy, then turned her back. 

The boatman was fingering his pile of 
notes as though he doubted their existence. 
“That’s Charlie Saroni,’”’ he said, failing 
in an excited effort to speak fast. “Many a 
time he’s shaved me, but he didn’t have no 
diamond then. Twelve thousand! Sorry, 
miss. Time is money to them bootleggers.”’ 
He handed her back the one hundred and 
fifty dollars which she had paid him. 

“Who is the fat vaudeville man?”’ 

“Popeye, miss; a New Yorker. I 
s’pose he has another name, but I never 
knew it.” 

As she left, Roderica heard him drawl 
twice over, ‘‘Twelve thousand, twelve 
thousand,’’ and she knew that was the 
nearest this Florida cracker could get to a 
shrill excited ery over his incredible good 
fortune. 

The incident exhilarated her further. It 
was like living in fairyland where you had 
only to wish and your purse was full. A 
little pallid barber—Roderica laughed out 
loud as she thought of him in fairyland— 
carried thousands and flung them about as 
though they were cut hair on an apron. She 
thought that his motive was partly ostenta- 
tion, that he was showing off, that he was 
telling her that he was just as good as she 
was, that he was getting even with her for 
snubbing him; all the same, he had the 
money to make his grand absurd gesture, 
and apparently he had neither brains nor 
personality nor energy. Fairyland, or, at 
the least, an enchanted topsy-turvy world 
in which pasty-faced morons won glittering 
solitaires and shed thousands for a whim; 
and she—she was of this world, too, with 
capital and brains at her call. She drew ina 
breath of rapture and thought in millions. 
““Stop!’’ she called abruptly, and rushed 
into an office marked ‘‘ Travel by air.”’ 


Yes, sure; she was welcome to the tele- 


phone. It did not surprise her. that her 
mother, after explanations, consented to 


fly to Nassau; in the tension of her nerves | : 
anything seemed reasonable. If she could | 
guarantee eight passengers the seaplane | 


would take her in the morning in three 
hours to the Bahamas, she was told, at 
seventy-five dollars each. She was purse 
bearer, and she had just about enough to 
engage the plane. As she was counting out 
the money with a thrill of pleasure that it 
was so much, she saw Popeye and the 
barber rushing by, saw them pause and ex- 
change comments, understood as though 
she had heard, that they had forgotten the 
seaplane route. They rushed in. Could 
they go tonight—now? 

“And land in the dark over there? Cer- 
t’n’y not.” 

“The first thing in the morning, then.” 

Roderica, her back turned, was alertly 
curious. Would the barber buy the plane, 
the company, the sea front, the air? She 
had no sense of triumph, for these people 
were too small for her to combat. , 

“This lady has the bus,” the airman said. 

The little barber was by her side before 
he recognized her. ‘‘Oh!’’ he cried as he 
lifted his twenty-five-dollar velour hat and 
began to back away. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Oven real boys 
enjoy washing hands and 
Jaces at this lavatory 


Oey ae folks, of all ages, prefer wachine 


their hands in running water. The single 
concealed inlet of the Madbury lavatory pro- 
vides a centered stream of water of any 
desired temperature. 


A unique device permits automatic cleaning of 
the overflow drain. The large, square bowl has 
an anti-splash rim which protects one’s gar- t/ 
ments and prevents slopping over. 


As this lavatory is made of solid, white vitre- 
ous china, even to the last handle, there is no 
nickel work to require constant polishing. 


You are invited to write for our booklet ‘““Mad- 
dock Bathrooms.” This booklet gives suggestions 
for placing different combinations of fixtures in 
spaces of various sizes and shapes. 


Why 
vilreous 
china 


A vitreous china lavatory 
has this great advantage 
—it does not require con- 
stant scouring to keep the 
bowl clean. This is be- 
cause the surface is hard 
and glassy. 

Soil does not cling to it. 
It does not become 
roughened by use. It never 
cracks nor crazes. Even 
acids will not stain it. 


@ 


COMPANY. Trenton,N.J. 


MADDOCK 


Bathroom ©quipment 


Your plumber knows the economy of quality fixtures 
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for all air-intakes, for connecting cases for heat- 
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the ARCHITECT 


ing coils, etc. 


maker of monuments to mankind 


N the first century B. C., Marcus Vitruvius, 
Architect, named the three fundamentals 
of his art—‘“‘stability, utility, and beauty.” 


How faithfully the Architect of today ad- 
heres to these principles! Look about you! 


Utility? There is not a wasted inch in the 
modern building, be it home or school, factory 
or hospital or skyscraper... . 


Beauty? Our cities are full of it—a new 
beauty typifying a new civilization... 


Stability? Because of the Architect’s knowledge 
of materials, our buildings of today will remain 
monuments to mankind through ages yet to come! 


For instance, there is iron 


Ask an architect why he specifies Anmco Ingot 
lron—he will tell you that Ingot Iron is the 
purest iron made. He will point out that 
purity in iron means endurance—since it 1s the 
foreign matter in iron that causes it to rust. 


He knows that Ingot Iron, because of its 
great purity, is of more even grain structure 
than other ferrous metals—that it is more 


IS IT MADE OF ARMCO INGOT IRON? 


ductile—easy to bend into different shapes. 
It takes and Ao/ds zinc coating as no other metal 
will. And that is why he specifies Armco Ingot 
Iron for sheet metal work exposed to corrosive 
influences. 


Its use means long life and freedom from 
heavy upkeep expense. And this applies rela- 
tively as much to the modest home as it does to 
vast commercial structures. You'll find it in 
general use for flashing, roofing, siding, rain 
gutters, downspouts, water tanks, ventilating 
systems, window and skylight frames, lath, 
cornices, culverts, smokestacks and the like. 


Whether you are building or replacing— 
whether you require iron by the pound or by 
the ton—always look for the blue Armco tri- 
angle on the sheet metal you buy and always 
ask this question: “Is it made of ARMCO 
Ingot Iron?” 
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Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D.C. Henry Bacon, 
Architect. 17,000 pounds of ARMCO Ingot Iron 
was used for the skylights. What a tribute to the 
permanence of commercially pure iron! 
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Municipal Building, New York City. McKim, Me} 
White, Architects. ARMCO Iron Herringbone 
Lath is used throughout. 


Save that Eighty Ce! 


Practically eighty cents of every d 
pay for sheet metal work goes to 
regardless of what metal is usec 
poor economy to use ordinary ror} 
when Ingot Iron costs but a fe 
more. Don’t waste that eighty '! 
using metal less durable than Ing 
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“Find him,” she said. 
he gets it.” 

“Tt’s a letter to Garcia, miss.” 

He bowed low as she went out. She 
caught the words of Popeye’s not unpleas- 
ant barytone: 


“Fly to the desert, fly with me, 
Our Arab tents are rude for thee.” 


“Please see that 


Her lip curled, yet she exulted; his in- 
solence had cost him six thousand dollars. 
But what did that amount to? It was less 
than two per cent of the amount at stake. 
Mad; but method in this madness; you 
must be there yourself in a business on 
honor; what mattered the cost of getting 
there? She glanced at the note. Would the 
captain accept this scribbled order? She 
drove to her new possession, eying it bob- 
bing at the buoy with exultant pride. 

“Sure,”’ drawled the late owner, ‘‘she’s 
yours, miss.”’ 

“And you will go as captain?” 

He was a capitalist now and about to 
retire to his orange grove, so nothing less 


than three hundred dollars a month would | 


tempt him to go to sea again, and the en- 
gineer would want two hundred, the cook 
the same, and there must be one deck hand. 

‘All right,’’ Roderica agreed. ‘‘We 
leave at noon tomorrow.” 


“Tonight, miss, or tomorrow night, or | 


we can’t get across the Banks by daylight. 


I can be ready by nine o’clock.”’ 

“All right, tonight. Get some ice.” 

“Say, miss.”’ He hesitated as she turned. 
He scanned her face from faded eyes, then 
thrust a parcel into her hand. 
keep it for me till you come,” he said in a 
voice that trembled. 

“Keep what? What’s in it?” 

“Twelve thousand dollars, miss.” 


“Oh, but ——”’ 
“Please, miss. Popeye’s New York.” 
“All right.” 


She hurried back in the gathering twi- 
light to her mother, hugging her parcel. 
“He doesn’t know my name or my hotel,” 
she murmured. “The crown of a busy 
day.” 

She entered her mother’s room with that 
exaggerated quiet which had become habit- 
ual in adolescence when youth cherishes 
secrecy and loves mystery. Her mother 
was not quite dressed. ‘‘ You’ve had a long 
lovely sleep,’”’ she said. 


“Please | 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


“Even thought of flying couldn’t keep | 


me awake, Roddy, in this sleepy place.” 

“Sleepy place!’’ her daughter ejaculated 
with a laugh as she ran into the adjoining 
room. ‘‘Flying’s off, mother,’”’ she called 
out. Angled mirrors by chance permitted 
her to see the expression of relief on her 
mother’s face. 

“T’m disappointed,’ said the old lady 
stoutly. “‘What’s the matter?” 

‘“‘T found a duck of a boat instead. We 
leave at nine tonight.” 

Plashings of bath water, laughter, a jingle 
of blithe tunes; the mother caught scraps 
of words—‘‘Fly to the desert, fly with 
me’’—and she smiled and told herself that 
thought of seeing Jimmie Duane made her 
daughter happy. Since that evening when 
Mrs. Vallander had stood, questioning, be- 
fore the portrait of her brother Jason, she 
had yielded without struggle more and 
more ascendancy to her daughter. 

Roderica, quickly and simply dressed, 


came demurely in and with a deep curtsy | 
presented her mother with a parcel, which | 


proved to consist of a coconut labeled 
Miami. 


“This proof of affection,’’ said her mother | 
with caustic good humor, ‘‘touches me | 


deeply.” 

““Come, I’m starving.” 

“Why that bag?”’ 

“Nearest at hand,’ was the careless 
answer. The twelve thousand dollars was 
cumbrously wrapped, and made a bundle 
too large for a vanity bag. 


At the entrance to the dining room they | 


were stopped by a reporter. He begged for 


photographs and a few words about Miami. | 
Mrs. Vallander shook her head and passed | 
| @ 1925, Natl. Blank Book Co. 


on. ‘We have no pictures,’’ Roderica said, 


“but you may quote Mrs. Vallander as | 


saying that it’s a wonderful place to sleep, 
and Miss Vallander as thinking that you 
have to be very wide awake.”’ 


Two cards were brought as they dined, | 


those of real-estate agents. ; 

“My friend Polder has advertised us,” 
Roderica guessed. ‘‘Don’t turn up your 
nose, mother. We're 120’s and must pay 
the penalty.’’ She explained tomato similes 
with buoyant humor. 

They had unpacked little and so were on 
time at the boat. Roderica was keenly 
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National 


Loose Leaf 
and Bound Books 


National Celtic Binder. Best value we’ve ever offered. Extra 
strength in steel hinges ; durable canvas binding. Metal ends with 
leather corners. 18 sizes, $3.00 and up. National Saxon Binders, 
especially low-priced and serviceable, standard sizes, $2.50 up. 


How safe 


are your records 
when out of the safe? 


HE chilled steel and reinforced concrete of your 

office vault protect your records when your office is 
closed. Yet in business hours crafty destroyers work on 
them unnoticed. The office boy handles your records in 
rough and tumble fashion—drops them now and then— 
hustles them in and out of the vault. 


Soon the smooth edges of the sheets become ragged; 
tiny tears develop into big ones—pages go astray—the 
destructive work progresses. 


National Post Binders protect those precious sheets 
from these destroyers. They keep the records clean and flat. 


National Post Binders are rugged and 
long-lived. They have steel cases, and are 
cushioned at the corners, where the 
knocks come. 


A unique feature of National Endlock 
Binders is the locking device that, at the 
turn of a key, grips both posts inde- 
pendently. 

Examine National Post Binders at 
your stationer’s. If he doesn’t carry 
them, write us for descriptive folder. 


This folder shows post 
binders for every pur- 
pose and almost every 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. New York, 54 Duane St. 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. Boston, 163 Devonshire St. 


price. Mailed free on 


request. 
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A coin unlocks this binder 


A coin is the key for the new National Ex- 
pansion Post Binder. Turn the slotted screw- 
head and the post springs up, giving 200% 
expansion. You can add post sections if you 
like. The Expansion Post Binder has no pro- 
truding posts. It has long wearing steel hinges 
and metal ends. Bound in blue slate canvas, 
with leather corners and heavy boards. No. 
9541; for sheet 914 x 1174—$4.50. Also made 
in three other sizes. 
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The New Southwest 
wants YOU | 


L PASO has a message and an oppor- 
tunity for you! 


It is the message of the New South- 
west and the opportunity for independence 
to be won with industry and moderate in- 
vestment of your capital. 


You ought to know about it and we want 
to tell you. Our new booklet, ‘‘E/ Paso and 
the New Southwest’ tells everything. Send forit. 


A New Land 


Here is a modern city of 100,000 which has 
doubled in population every ten years for the last 
forty, surrounded by the marvelously productive lands 
of the Rio Grande Valley. 


Eight great rail systems make El Paso merchan- 
dising gateway for all the Southwest and Old Mexico. 
There is room for many lines of business enterprise. 
Or, if you want to farm where you are free from cold 
winters, with paved highways, electric lights, tele- 
phonies and city conveniences, there is money to be 
made. 


Pioneer Profits 


Pioneer profits are still to be had. Opportunity is 
wide open for men with moderate capital and ability. 
There is a place for you in the new Southwest. Mail 
coupon. 


All railways allow free stopovers. 


| GATEWAY CLUB 
| 600 Chamber of Commerce Building 
El Paso, Texas 


| 
: 
Please send me the free booklet, | 
“El Paso and the New Southwest.’’ | 
| 
| 
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oe hae ches ‘that loosens 
nuts, screws and bolts, and 
that jolting over rough spots 
that breaks crankcase arms. 
A Pioneer Engine Support 
saves repairs, stiffens frame, 
holds engine firmly in line and 
gives that even flow of power 

that makes se 3 ean S, 
at your dealers or direct. 

$2 50 $2.75 West of Rockies. 


Pioneer Engine Support 


Fits Passenger Cars or Trucks. Permanently repairs 
roken crankcase arms. Easily attached in twenty 
minutes. No holes to drill. Dept. A 


The Brewer-Titchener Corp. Cortland, N. Y. 


Snap this one on [ 


No sewing. Three sizes; 3 
colors. A Pilcher Button for Lt 
every use—on Pe 
Vests, Underwear, Shirts, “ 
Coats, Overalls, Rain Coats, 
Play Clothes, Aprons, Hunt- _ 
ing Suits, etc. Many other 
uses. If your dealer can’t 
supply, send his name and 10c 
for box of 6 or 25c for full ass’t. 
J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


AGENTS: anatieath tasurance Boley, 


$5,000 death; $25 weekly benefit; premium $10 
yearly. Big i income assured good men. Permanent 
renewal income guaranteed. Easy to sell with our 
“ Direct-By-Mail"’ Plan. Write quick for territory. 
North American Accident Insurance Co. 
719 Bonnell Building Newark, New Jersey 
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curious about the little vessel, but she 
gathered only vague impressions of its or- 
dered and well packed cleanliness; she was 
waiting for thrills. They came at the first 
comment of the captain’s intimating that 
she was owner. She saw her mother stand 
and glance. She chose this moment to open 
the bag strapped to her wrist. She handed 
over the twelve thousand dollars in silence. 

“Thanks, miss.’”’ Gnarled brown hands 
laboriously counted. 

It was Roderica’s little way to let her 
mother find out thus by apparent accident 
that she was a boat owner and had been 
trustee of a considerable sum; but there 
was an additional motive. She was train- 
ing her mother. She meant to have her own 
way in this strange new world into which 
her ingenuity had brought them. If pro- 
saic Miami could give her a day like this 
what could not the mysterious Bahamas 
show her, and what place was there in those 
gemmed islets for the narrow conventional- 
ities of Washington? She remembered 
with disdain the dull routine of the capital 
and felt that she was for the first time really 
living. 

She waited in vain for an explosion when 
she was alone with her mother, but she had 
not an ordinary woman for mother. 

“Wonderful city,’”’ said the latter dryly 
as the boat went slowly down the Cut. 
“You stroll with a shirt-sleeved chauffeur 
and you come back with a motor yacht 
and twelve thousand dollars.” 

““Wonderful girl too; and most wonder- 
ful of all, her mother.”’ 

Met thus in her own mood, Roderica 
clasped her mother’s arm with jubilant 
affection and told most of the story of the 
day. 

““You inspire confidence in people,” 
the comment. “Why?” 

“T must, somehow,” Roderica laughed. 
“‘Tt’s having capital, I suppose, and acting 
as though I had it. I needn’t have had,” 
she added reflectively. “‘Now I understand 
why confidence men succeed. Credit comes 
running to you if you behave as though you 
owned a bank.”’ 

“Don’t buy Nassau,”’ 
tioned. 

That night the haughty Mrs. Vallander 
crept silently into her daughter’s tiny state- 
room and knelt by the side of the sleeping 
girl. With a trembling hand she caressed 
the dark hair tumbling over the pillow. Her 
will dammed tears which nearly burst 
through unused ducts but her stern lips re- 
laxed as she pressed a light kiss on the un- 
conscious forehead. ‘‘I will not lose her,”’ 
was her resolve as she slipped away, “and 
I can only keep her her way—not mine.” 

She lay, sleepless, rolling at the Gulf 
Stream’s will, shaping the policy on which 
she had entered that night, a policy of re- 
pression, of abnegation. To hold the love 
of her strong-willed daughter, to maintain 
any touch of control, she must be genuinely 
sympathetic with the latter’s aims and 
actions; she knew that pretense would be 
of no avail, that inward antagonism or irri- 
tation would come out; she must make 
herself over. Money—that had compelled 
her. If Jason had only left his niece de- 
pendent; what can a mother do in these 
days with a millionaire daughter? This 
mother had summed the answer in a sen- 
tence: Pretend she’s a son. Such quick 
clear vision proved Mrs. Vallander’s high 
intelligence; such selfless surrender, a 
flexibility none could have guessed, proved 
a mother love unplumbed in depth. 


was 


her mother cau- 


xT 


HE Gulf Stream is like a human being: 

when crossed it gets resentful. Going 
with it, heading into it, there is usually 
peace; but if you take it at right angles you 
must expect to roll; there is, however, only 
fifty miles of it. After that, at Gun Cay, 
you get on to the Bahama Banks and sail 
peacefully over layers of color so entrancing 
that you watch in silence. Even Roderica, 
smartest of yachtswomen from the peak of 
her cap to the sole of her buckskin shoes, a 
girl of action, full of eager curiosities about 
human beings, was moved to wistful, still 
longing as she sat on the deck and looked 
ake jeweled seas changing in the morning 
ight. 

She was sure now that she loved Jimmie 
Duane. In Washington, before she had 
left, she had asked herself the question. 
Now her lips parted in a happy smile and 
her dreamy half-closed eyes saw beyond the 
horizon. In her reverie she pictured Jim- 
mie somewhat as Rosamond Fair had vis- 
ioned him: as a knight who had rescued 
her from a narrowed prison and led her 
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gayly on the path of adventure. And of 
wealth—Rosamond had not thought of 
that, but in her simpler heart and less in- 
voluted mind wealth was not necessary to 
adventure. Roderica was glad that she 
had made the chance to let Jimmie know 
she was coming. A letter could not have 
reached him in time, and telegrams to a 
small place endangered secrets both of love 
and of liquor. He would have some hours’ 
notice; he would find a place for her mother 
and herself; a lovely romantic nest such as 
he had described in his letters, vine- 
embowered, brilliantly blossoming. And 
the big airy room inside; she remembered 
how Jimmie had secretly decorated such 
a tropic room in Honolulu, and how she 
had stood gazing on the threshold as he 
had whispered in her ear that he had tried 
to make it worthy of her. 

She pictured him waiting on the wharf 
for her, a lean fine-muscled figure in spot- 
less white, in his wild impatience sending 
secret messages with his eyes that all could 
read. She breathed quicker as she hoped 
that he would forget all cautions, all under- 
standings, and clasp her and claim her in 
the presence of everybody. If he did not— 
should she? Yes—yes—why secrecy? 
That should be her welcoming gift—a pair 
of opened arms. 

She thrilled to the thought. What a be- 
ginning for their weeks together on the 
enchanted island. How happy he would 
be; how interested the onlookers. She 
could hear somebody murmur, “What a 
superbly matched pair.’”’ It was true too; 
she glanced down her skirt as she heartily 
agreed with that imagined speaker. Reti- 
cence, secrecy, were all right in the frozen 
north—she smiled as she thought of chilled 
and snow-bound friends in Washington— 
but this heavenly climate drew you irre- 
sistibly into the open. 

Roderica jumped to her feet and at the 
same instant into the present at sight of 
her mother’s face. They exchanged swift 
glances. The mother smiled as a mother 
would who had caught a glimpse into an 
unguarded happy heart. The daughter 
flushed. 

““T spoke three times, Roddy. Lunch is 
ready.” 

“T was thinking about stores and equip- 
ment,’ said Roderica coolly as they climbed 
below. ‘“‘I snapped this boat up so quick 
I didn’t go into details.” 

“T could almost see you counting sheets 
and tins of sardines.” 

The habit of sarcasm could not die, but 
the veiled hostility with which it was re- 
ceived cut the mother’s heart. She had 
dared to hope for one brief instant for a 
daughter’s confidence, but the gate had 
been snapped shut and bolted with an ob- 
vious fib. 

After lunch, reaction made the girl a 
stern bargainer. She had absorbed much 
of the business of the sea on her Honolulu 
voyage, and she was determined that the 
captain should include in the exaggerated 
price he had received about everything on 
board except. his clothes. She condescended 
to haggle that she might prove to her 
mother and herself that she had really been 
thinking of hawsers and anchors and china- 
ware and glasses. The little vessel was 
equipped for charter by wealthy tourists 
and was more luxuriously fitted than many 
private yachts. In his soft drawling voice 
the captain fought on principle and from 
habit for every item; but in the end he 
lost everything. 

Mollified, Roderica resumed her deck 
chair. Too active to sleep, as her mother 
was sleeping below, she fell to dreaming 
again. The sun was low in the west and the 
vessel had long emerged from the Banks. 
It was far out on the blue waters of the 
Tongue of Ocean now, and a low shadow 
toward the southeast she was sure was the 
islet of romance whereon were her fortune 
and her lover. She stretched out her arms 
in quick impulsive rehearsal. 

Then she glanced about. The steersman 
was looking, not ahead, but at her. Caught 
off her guard twice in one day; she was 
getting sloppy, she told herself. She in- 
spected his back and saw a costly silk shirt 
and stiff creases down the legs of his fine 
flannel trousers. She went to his side. 

“Are those bootleggers?’’ she asked, 
pointing to a little converging flotilla in the 
distance. 

“Sure to be, Miss Vallander.”’ 

The voice was cultivated; more, it was 
known to her; but she did not turn. 

“How do you know?”’ she asked. 

“Hardly any other use for them. Some 
accident. The big one is being towed.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


She looked down at the tall Englishman, 
who stood, amiable, smiling, dressed in the 
spotless white of the crack yachtsman. She 
glanced at her mother. ‘‘Lord Uther,” she 
murmured. Her mother nodded. Roderica 
thought of a dance at the Washington em- 
bassy at which this younger brother of the 
Marquess of St. Arvans had got so angry 
because Jack Sutherland had cut in. He 
did not understand the custom. 

He glanced up and promptly boarded. 
There followed cheerful greetings, a flood 
of small talk, reminiscences. Roderica 
talked just the same, though she saw Jim- 
mie on the wharf. He looked dirty, dishev- 
eled; he had not shaved for a week; and 
he was not alone. The hatless girl over 
whom he was bending and to whom he was 
talking with absorbed attention, had a 
head of wild tousled hair, and her white 
shirt was stained and bedraggled. She saw 
the two climb into a rickety cab and drive 
away. 

“Come and dine aboard with me, look,”’ 
said Lord Uther. ‘‘I’ll send my launch for 
you in an hour.” 

Mother and daughter exchanged glances. 
“With pleasure,’ Mrs. Vallander said. 

“Don’t overdress, please. I’ve the fam- 
ily yacht here, but she’s lyin’ out, look. 
The cook’s aboard the tender though. 
Stayin’ long? Tourin’ theislands? Sportin’, 
I call it, look.” 

The Penterry family, of which the 
Marquess of St. Arvans was the head, had a 
Welsh pedigree back to Hogin and Mogin 
of the Hundred Beeves, but for many gen- 
erations it had been established in Glouces- 
tershire. Lord Uther’s ‘‘look’’ was proof 
to those who knew, that he was Gloucester 
bred and had spent much of his youth in the 
stables and the kennels. At home, on the 
estate, he usually talked broad Gloucester, 
and he was locally adored as a sportsman. 
He knew more about hounds than the ken- 
nelman, more about horses than the head 
groom, more about pheasants than the 
head keeper, more about wild geese than 
the decoy man, more about rotating crops 
than the oldest tenant, more about land 
than the local auctioneer, and he had more 
common sense than the local doctor; but 
he knew nothing of books, history, science 
or politics. These embellishments were not 
missed by him or others; except by a few, 
who saw in him a survival of a disappearing 
time and one incapable of perceiving or 
adapting himself to new conditions. He 
was, in fact, a good-natured, inflexible 
die-hard. 

“T’ve dropped the ‘lord,’’”’ he cautioned 
them at parting. ‘‘No use anywhere these 
days; least of all this side the pond. I’m 
plain Penterry, look. In an hour, mind.” 

It took some hustling to get the right 
trunks, the right dresses; but they kept 
the launch waiting only ten minutes. They 
could dress in cool comfort, for the captain 
took the yacht out into the stream and an- 
chored. Thus they could keep the seaward 
portholes open. Roderica, silent, sullen, 
reproached herself for a chance missed. It 
was nothing that Jimmie should come home 
looking like a tramp; he loved engines. It 
was a trifling incident in her world that he 
was playing about with a rather common- 
looking girl. 

She was sorry she had not called out to 
him. A rotten day, she called it, and ban- 
ished thought of it as she left her cabin. 
She tuned herself to a proper society man- 
ner as they took their seats in the bright 
little launch. 

“A stroke of genius, Roddy,’’ her mother 
said, “buying that boat. It has saved us 
much embarrassment.” 

Roderica nudged her mother. They 
could see the senior Duane on a brightly 
lighted deck. 

“Tuxedo!” the girl murmured. “‘Can he 
be dining with us?”’ 

“Impossible; they couldn’t meet,” the 
mother said sharply. Then she remem- 
bered. ‘At least, I mean—why not?” 

Roderica laughed. ‘‘Mr. Penterry—we 
must get the habit, mother—does every- 
thing well.”’ She glanced with approval at 
the shining brass of the bright polished 
launch. “What can he be doing here with 
the marquess’ yacht? They’re all hard up, 
you know.” 

“ Awful poverty!’ her mother said, smil- 
ing. She was in great good humor that 
accident had saved her dignity. A yachts- 
woman, and a welcome from an unimpeach- 
able person; her status was immediately 
fixed with no help from the Duanes. 

. On the grating of the carpeted compan- 
ionway stood their host in his white evening 
clothes. 


EVENING POST 


“Such jolly luck you cruisin’ here, look,” 
he said as he led the way to the deck. On 
the seaward side, bending over the rail, 
looking down into the water, were two 
young people. Roderica guessed; they 
straightened and turned at the sound of 
voices. 

“But Mr. Duane the younger and I have 
met in Washington,” Mrs. Vallander said 
an instant later. She welcomed him as a 
pleasant acquaintance. 

“Hello, Jimmie,”’ Roderica called out as 
Pima “Tt’s Honolulu over again. How 
Jolly.” 

Completely surprised, he sprang forward 
impetuously, his eyes telling tales; but 
Roderica’s unresponsive hand brought him 
to order. Honolulu was the cipher word; 
that was to be her message when they met. 
He had written the extravagant words of 
an eager lover in the key to the code; what 
it really meant was that all was well, even 
if they did meet as casual friends. Roderica 
played her part to such perfection that 
Rosamond Fair, watching with her heart in 
her mouth, was completely deceived. This 
resplendent dark girl in her flaming dress, 
with that barbaric necklace about her 
brunet throat, was not the fiancée of Jim- 
mie Duane. Rosamond’s heart had no 
right to be pounding and she had no right 
to feel such relief—yet so it was. She 
wished to be very friendly; but that was 
not encouraged. This newcomer acknowl- 
edged the introduction with a courteous 
indifference. 

An explosive hail shattered the night. ‘‘I 
think, Mr. Jimmie,’ Mrs. Vallander said, 
smiling, “that can only be your father.” 
But Jimmie had vanished. 

““Fawncy your knowin’ ’em,”’ Lord Uther 
said. He had regretted his invitation; now 
everything was all right. Mrs. Vallander 
would not snub this rum old boy, all brains 
and no manners. 

“By the sacred crest of Mount Olympus,” 
came rumbling as Duane’s head emerged 
from the companionway. 

“Be careful,” Mrs. Vallander cautioned. 
“T do not mind my fingers, but I don’t 
want my rings flattened.” 

“Lady, your most obedient,” he said, 
quieted, and he took her hand as though it 
was a pat of butter; but he winked at 
Roderica as he greeted her. She did not 
respond by so much as a finger pressure. 

Cocktails came, and with them intima- 
tion that this dinner was a special celebra- 
tion. “Here’s to Miss Fair and Jimmie 
Duane,” the host said, lifting his glass; 
“sportsmen both, look.” 

The elder Duane touched his glass to the 
rim of the girl’s glass. “Rosamond,” he 
said in what he thought was a lowered 
voice, “‘you dead game sport, here’s how.” 

Mrs. Vallander glanced at her daughter; 
there was no mistaking the profound feel- 
ing in the man’s manner. She saw the quick 
flip of the hand as Roderica dashed the 
contents of her glass over the rail. 

The table was laid on the deck. The star- 
studded sky was the roof and twinkling 
Nassau and dark romantic Hog Island the 
walls. A soft scented breeze fanned them 
from shore and thin reeds of masts on the 
sponging fleet suggested a jungle amid 
which gleamed riding lights like great fire- 
flies. The table, brilliant with twined ruby 
bougainvillea and burning hibiscus begin- 
ning already to droop, was too small for any 
but general talk. The host began to tell the 
newcomers what this dinner meant, but the 
eager father would have none of the meas- 
ured phrases of the restrained Englishman. 
He took on the tale of wonder and let him- 
self go as he would have done to cronies in 
Puget Sound. The presence of the Vallan- 
ders added to his joy. How proud, he 
thought, Roderica would be of the achieve- 
ments of her lover; no pink-tea man this 
son of his. He told in picturesque ungram- 
matical phrases of a derelict brought to port 
by a pair of wonder workers, of a yacht 
raised from the depths by them. He pointed 
through the darkness to the riding lights; 
two of the finest auxiliary-powered yachts 
in the harbor salved by these strangers, not 
knowing their way about these seas, but 
putting it over everybody. He hammered 
the table with his big fist as he rose and 
proposed the joint health of Rosamond 
Fair and Jimmie Duane. He drained his 
glass and flung it over his shoulder. It 
crashed on the deck behind him. The 
glasses were cut in Carlsbad, irreplaceable 
out here, marked with the coronet of a 
marquess; but Lord Uther’s went smash 
too. Only two were sacrificed, however. 


Jimmie, helplessly embarrassed, stam- 


mered an almost unintelligible response. 
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He was understood to say that he would 
rather face much worse dangers than go 
through such a dinner again. He shook a 
reproachful head at his father and sat down 


joy, so sincere, was infectious. 
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“is quite pretty.’”’ She was white hot. 
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“You have a charming manner, 


are so kind, 
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ious second place; just nowhere. 

“T owe my son to her,” he cried, “and 
you owe her for Jimmie’s life.” He told 
how Jimmie had dived after dynamite and 
been pulled out senseless by Rosamond. 
“Now,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “did 
I open my mouth too wide?”’ 

“T’ll go talk to her,’ Roderica said, 
rising. “I’ll thank her.” 

he Good girl!’’ She grimaced as she heard 
this. 

“Does she know?” he asked in a husky 
whisper of her mother. 

“She does not speak of it, Mr. Duane. 
But she must guess. And she has the right 
to know. My brother Jason’s will, you 
remember, divides the estate between her 
and me.” 

‘4 word of warning, then, lady. This is 
a tough game. The boy’s off it. Don’t you 
let her talk to Jimmie about it.” 

Mrs. Vallander lifted a haughty head. 
‘“Would he presume to censure her, or you, 
or me?” 

“T can’t say,” he answered with a proud 
chuckle at his son’s independence. “I don’t 
say any more than this: I don’t dare to let 
him know I’m in it.” 

“And you haven’t his help, then?” 

“Oh, if I only had!”’ He laughed. “He’s 
bested me two or three times. He don’t 
know it’s me, but the boy’s done it. Now, 
what d’ye think of that?” 

““Prohibitionist? An unexpected twist, 
Mr. Duane.” 

“Oh,” he cried in horror, ‘not that. 
Nothing so bad as that.’’ And then Rosa- 
mond came. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Duane, but I must go.” 

He jumped to his feet. ‘‘ Her aunt’s sick,” 
he said, ‘‘and I promised I’d get her home 
early.” He bustled away, bellowing for his 
launch. 

“Spare me five minutes, my dear,” Mrs. 
Vallander said. ‘I’ve heard all about it. 
You are very brave.” 

“T adore Mr. Duane,’’ Rosamond said as 
she sat down, ‘‘but I’d never, never have 
come here tonight if He 

“Tt was an ordeal, but you must accept 
Mr. Duane as he is; and you bore it 
beautifully.” She glanced across from Lord 
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At last Roderica and Jimmie 
a word together alone; but she di¢ 
him a chance to speak. 

“T understand, Jimmie,” 
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well, Jimmie. You didn’t just en 
but you kept on worrying becau 
and that proved you don’t knoy 
and I couldn’t possibly be at all j 
have any mean feeling like that 
had known I was coming—but you 
for you were away and we didn’ 
surprise you. I ——” a 
“Forgive me,”’ Jimmie pleaded 
“I was upset. I was unjust to, 
concealed engagement is rote 
simply can’t stand it. You areso 
so—so—well, you are simply peri 
darling—well, I just swim in love 
“Penterry,’”’ she called—she he 
to adopt the Mister—‘“‘may we hi 
at the main deck?” me 
“Of course. Come along, Mr 
der.” 
“Stay and talk to me,” Mrs.’ 
ordered. ‘They can describe t 
afterward.” 2. 
In the first shaded corner below, 
gave him her arms. Thought of 
embrace of the afternoon flashet 
expiation into her kisses. He ¥ 
happy; she had never yielded he 
to him. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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A Page From the Geography of Little Willie Jones. 


He is Such a Good } 
and Studies So Hard P 


1 that it’s about as easy for the 
{mobile driver to see the average 
on streets so lighted as it would 
vie director to see a cross-eyed 
4ne-teller in a dark room full of 


 olutions of difficulties never ap- 
gress, as can be seen from the 
igration law, which was de- 
t our immigrants down to next 
and which consequently ad- 
@ than seven hundred thousand 
}t year; but if Congress ever 
the untoward number of colli- 
mn automobiles and humans in 
¢ in a genuinely simple manner, 
order the streets to be decently 
uip all persons of color with 
Fights after dusk. 

ithe conversation in Washing- 
dull than ever, now that every- 
+, Coolidge to talk about. Even 
r: Club, which has had its ham- 
y padded since the war in an 
empt to hurt nobody’s feelings, 
1 a few layers of hair mattress 
struments and inflicted a few 
[tise on high officials and White 
(¢esmen, and has found, to its 
rise and: pleasure, that it can 
:e harpoon into the follies of our 
without being forced to dig its 
nd face a firing squad.” 

: sighed deeply-and signaled to 
> was brisking out of the loung- 
20m at the rate of about half a 
idalcows; Grover,”’ said he, “a 
jr me and a small one for my 
: then fell into a reverie and 
jad doubtfully. 
yen. Charles Gates Dawes ap- 
Jashington two years ago. and 
dhe black cow as a beverage,” 
‘Iknew that the vitality and en- 
ithe man must be simply tre- 
“here are practically no limits 
its that can be attained by a 
e1 consume a beverage composed 
rm and half sarsaparilla, and 


was nominated for the Vice 
-though I believe it was some- 
irprise to the Hon. William M. 
issachusetts, that distinguished 
jaker and interpreter. of Presi- 
2es who had twice sent peremp- 
to Senator Dave Reed on the 
loor that Mr. Hoover had got 
.ce Presidential nominee, only 
| Senator Dave Reed was too 
his own orders to take any 
iitler.” 


re it was no surprise to 


t 


L 


wes Weather the Senate? 


lof course, be something of a 
9ae if General Dawes is able to 
7 the Senate for the next four 
i exploding with.a loud ma- 

when Senator J. Thomas Hef- 
|ma, rises to his feet in all the 
<’ellow flannel vest, and bellows 
1 2cutive hours in a vain attempt 
3 contempt and loathing for the 
all Street and the Federal Re- 
' or when Senator James Reed, 
he takes his peziodic two- 


| the tail of the British Lion; or 
ér Smith Wildman Brookhart 
eral hours of the Senate’s time 
; lot of figures on the overcapi- 
the railroads that are as accu- 
(time story about Peter Rabbit 
ipmunk. 
ieved, however—and there is 
e coterie of sincere believers in 
who will believe anything, 
2 hedgehog can shoot his quills 
ue of thirty feet and that the 
Cyril has a Chinaman’s chance 
Czar of Russia—that General 
listen without uproar or explo- 
loaning of the senatorial wind- 
» he ems to be the nominee of 
tan Party for President of the 
's In 1928, and because he will 
pe political assistance to 


? 


fact that as a general rule the 
that accrues to them from their 


» 
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THE DULL SEASON 


(Continued from Page 23) 


plans is the practice which they get in plan- 
making. 
“While it is highly improbable, for in- 


stance, that Mr. William Gibbs McAdoo | 


will ever be President of the United States, 
he will be in a position by 1928 to become 
the president of the International Associa- 
tion of Plan-Makers because of starting his 
plans to be President of the United States 
as far back as 1917. Consequently it would 
doubtless be an excellent thing if General 
Dawes—provided he wishes to be the next 
Republican nominee for President—should 
start his planning before he was inaugu- 
rated as Vice President, but it wouldn’t 
necessarily get him the Presidency. 

““What is more to the point, the general 
is too busy making up symphonies in B 
Minor or G Major or whatever it is that 
symphonies are made up in, and in keeping 
his trick pipe lighted, to confide his desires 
to be President to anyone. If he has any 
such plans, he has kept them strictly to 
himself—a fact which doesn’t at all disturb 
the Washington dope artists, who can tell 
you at any moment exactly what any per- 
son in public life is planning to do at any 
time in the next ten years; just as any rep- 
utable palmist can tell you, for two dollars, 
exactly what to do in future business ven- 
tures or love affairs.”’ 


The Line-Up for 1928 


“While their prognostications fit the 
subsequent developments in the same way 
that. young women’s golf trousers and rid- 
ing breeches fit their knees—quite imper- 
fectly, as a general rule—it is a fact that 
public men occasionally catch some sort of 
germ or suggestion plasm from the dope 
artists’ prognostications and behave ac- 
cordingly.” 

Mr. Flack leaned forward and seized his 
black cow from the tray that was being ad- 
vanced by Grover with a speed somewhat 
similar to the tide coming in over warm 
clam flats. “‘Here’s to lower taxes,” said he 
tersely, and downed the major portion of 
the beverage. 

“Since the next Presidential election is 
only four years off,” he resumed, after he 
had removed the traces of black cow from 
his mustache by catching it lightly between 
his upper lip and his lower teeth and blow- 
ing it gently but firmly through the wringer 
thus formed; ‘‘the Washington prognosti- 
cators can supply you with a large list of 
more or less able gentlemen who are plan- 
ning to make things uncomfortable for 
General Dawes in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1928, by running for the Presi- 
dency themselves. 

““Among these, Number One is Senator 
James Watson, of Indiana, who has rather 
fancied himself as a Presidential possibility 
during the past few years, except at those 
times when actual votes were being re- 
corded by actual delegates to Republican 
National Conventions. 

“Number Two is Senator David A. Reed, 
of Pennsylvania, who appears to be the 
only living senator who is able to make and 
does make speeches thoroughly covering a 
given subject in fifteen minutes—a fact 
that is worthy of note because the average 
senator usually talks for six hours on any 
subject dear to his heart before getting to a 
place where his hearers—if any—are able 
to find out what he is talking about. 

“Number Three is Senator James Wads- 
worth, of New York, who long ago agreed 
in principle that when, as and if he became 
President, the position of Secretary of 
State should go to Senator George Higgins 
Moses, of New Hampshire, but who has no 
other encumbrances so far as is known. 

“Number Four is Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes, whose amiability 
and vivacity have waxed as the color in his 
whiskers has waned; and since his whiskers 
are now quite white he can nevermore be 
accused of the cold and unsympathetic at- 
titude which, coupled with the cold and 
unsympathetic attitude of Hiram Johnson 
toward everyone but himself, is popularly 
supposed to have lost Mr. Hughes the elec- 
tion in 1916 by the narrowest of margins. 

“Number Five is Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, who could probably have 
been President back in 1920 if he had been 
as unkindly disposed toward unnecessary 
conversation as is Calvin Coolidge, and*had 
refused to enlighten the eager politicians as 
to whether he was a Republican or a Dem- 
ocrat. 
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md Offices of Franklin Baker Co., Hoboken, N. J., nationally-known 
——— makers of Baker’s Coconut, have Blabon floors of Linoleum. 


Noise and thought 
are no business 
partners! 


Where thinking is necessary, noise should 


be banished. 


That’s one important reason why Blabon 
floors are in demand for offices, banks, libraries, 
churches, and similar buildings. 


Their resiliency absorbs the sounds of 
moving feet and chairs, reduces confusion, and 
paves the way for clearer thinking. They are 
also less tiresome to all office employees. 


Blabon floors are sanitary. Their smooth 
sutface prevents dust from collecting and 
dirt from getting ground in. They are easy 
to keep clean, and economical to maintain. 


Blabon floors of Inlaid, Plain, or “Invincible” 
Battleship Linoleum are permanent when 
cemented down over builders’ deadening felt 
paper. It makes the seams watertight and 
practically invisible. An occasional waxing 
and polishing preserves their freshness and 
mellows their tones. These floors are adapted 
to fireproof construction. 


There are many places where Blabon’s 
Printed Linoleum, even more moderate in 
price, may be used to advantage. A good floor 
varnish, applied once or twice a year, helps to 
preserve the original appearance of the pattern. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, 
sanitary, and mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 
Made in various standard sizes. 


For genuine linoleum look for the Blabon label, 
and ask for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold by 
good home-furnishing and department stores. Our 
illustrated booklet, ‘““The Floor for the Modern Home,” 
will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 


Write for our 32-page, 
8’’x 11’ brochure, “‘Plan- 
ning the Color Schemes 
for Your Home,” by 
Hazel H. Adler. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 15 cents. 


How genuine 
linoleum is made 


Blabon’s Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
cork and oxidized linseed 
oil intimately blended, 
and firmly attached toa 
burlap base. In Inlaid 
and Plain Linoleum 
the patterns and colors 
are pressed clear through 
to the burlap back. In 
Printed grades the 
patterns and colors are 

rinted on the linoleum 
bade with heavy oil 

paints. 
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your home town 


60 cents a pound east of the 
Rocky Mountains 


: = 


SOCRCCEUSESSSSEES ~ Ga 


= Please send mea taster pack- 
= age containing ten full-size pieces 
= of Fralinger’s Original Salt Water 
Taffy, for which I enclose ten cents. 


= Name of my dealer 


@ 
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Buy 


FRALINGER’S 


Atlantic 


Address 


After Dinner- 


1f stimulates digestion 
NWRAP .« piece of Fralinger’s Original Salt 


Water Taffy. Taste the smooth, creamy luscious- 
ness of this delightful Seashore confection. Eat all 
you want at any time. It stimulates digestion, and 


does not affect the complexion. 


It’s not too rich—not too sweet—just “chewy” 


enough to be interesting. Never sticky. 


FRALINGER's is always welcome—after meals; at 
parties; at home by the fireside with a book—any 
time. Let the children eat it freely, too—it’s good 


for them. 


FRALINGER’S Original Atlantic City Salt Water Taffy 
—The Super-Quality Long Kind—made on the Board- 


walk by FRaLINGER'’s and no one else! 


Cooked and packed amid an ocean-washed, salt- 


seasoned atmosphere. 


You can buy FRALINGER’s most everywhere. 
your favorite candy counter does not have it, send us 
sixty cents and the name of your dealer and we will 
mail you postpaid a full pound box of FratincER’s— 
25 pure, tempting flavors—sea air and sunshine 


sealed in every box. 


FRALINGER'Ss, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
Five Stores on the Boardwalk 


it in 


City, N. J. 
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The Super- 
uality 


EVENING POST 


“But unfortunately for all these hypo- 
thetical candidates, according to the most 
skilled and forward-looking prognostica- 
tors, the situation is going to be complicated 
by another candidate in the person of Cal- 
vin Coolidge, who, with silent dignity, will 
permit himself to be pushed into the lime- 
light in 1928 by the most skillful pushers 
extant, backed by the Massachusetts 
Spindle King, William M. Butler, who may 
have been tossed out of the Senate by that 
time, but who is not likely to recover from 
his good old New England belief that he can 
hide behind a curtain and pull wires that 
will result in the election of anyone at all 
to anything at all.” 

Mr. Flack paused for another suck of 
black cow, and cleared his mustache with 
the usual clever codperation between his 
upper lip and his lower teeth. 

“Rar be it from me,” he resumed, “to 
question Mr. Butler’s ability to hide be- 
hind curtains in Massachusetts, and get 
magnificent results; but I cannot refrain 
from filing a loud and passionate protest 
when persons of apparent sanity declare in 
all seriousness that Mr. Butler was respon- 
sible for Mr. Coolidge’s recent victory. It 
is my fixed belief that Mr. Butler and all 
the rest of Mr. Coolidge’s campaign assist- 
ants, managers and hangers-on, including 
even the Amherst College set, could have 
repaired to the attic at the beginning of Mr. 
Coolidge’s campaign and gone to sleep 
under the trundle beds and behind the 
trunks holding Great-aunt Nettie’s wed- 
ding regalia without depriving Mr. Cool- 
idge of any of the votes that he finally 
received. 

“The large majority of voters had de- 
cided that they wanted Mr. Coolidge long 
before any of the ingenious plans of the as- 
tute Mr. Butler had begun to flower gayly 
throughout the countryside; and they took 
steps to get Mr. Coolidge without any 
further argument. 

“Tt ought to be remarked at this juncture 
that Mr. Butler’s reputation for astuteness 
was reared and nurtured in the city of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and that the 
Washington requisites for astuteness are 
occasionally somewhat different from those 
of New Bedford. 

“It may be considered very astute in 
New Bedford to withhold information from 
newspapermen while the required informa- 
tion is all the time nestling in an inside 
pocket; but in Washington such frivolities 
are considered very bush-league, not to say 
mid-Victorian. 

““While Mr. Butler’s astuteness has been 
sufficient to land him in a drafty corner seat 
in the United States Senate and to make 
him the gentleman to see when anything is 
wanted at the White House, it is safe to say 
that neither Daniel Webster nor Henry 
Clay will need to toss restlessly in his grave 
over the possibility of his reputation for 
statesmanship being overshadowed.” 


Coolidge Conversation 


“One of the most peculiar political mani- 
festations of recent years, incidentally, is 
the wild conversations and arguments that 
take place on the subject of Mr. Coolidge 
wherever more than two or three are gath- 
ered together in Washington. These 
Coolidge fests or character fights usually 
open by the entire assemblage, supporters 
and nonsupporters alike, telling a fraction 
of the eight million existing Coolidge stories 
most of which either tend to show that he 
dislikes to throw away money or that he 
lacks vivacity when forced to listen to tire- 
some conversation. 

‘Following this, the assemblage embarks 
on a heated argument as to whether or not 
Mr. Coolidge, in the words of the radical 
weeklies and monthlies, is ‘a stupid and 
shallow fellow’—or whether he functions 
properly, albeit a trifle slowly, above the 
ears. It should be remarked in passing that 
Mr. Coolidge’s supporters in these bicker- 
bees are usually outnumbered about five to 
one. 

“In Washington’s entire history there has 
never been a President—not even Wood- 
row Wilson—who caused such enormous 
and fruitless masses of violent conversa- 
tion; and though this fact alone should be 
sufficient to impress on his detractors the 
fact that there is more to him than they are 
willing to admit, there appears to be no ar- 


gument capable of making them admit that 
he has anything to him at all. 

“So far as I have been able to discover, 
these great objectors to Mr. Coolidge do 
not like him as a President for the following 
reasons: (1) Heis too economical; (2) he 


January 


talks with a rural New England 

he gave a sap bucket to Hen 
his voice is unpleasant over they 
he doesn’t read enough; (6) heig 
around the house; (7) his speech 
dull; (8) he hasn’t done anythin 

“Now Calvin Coolidge isn’t , 
has been and doesn’t want to be; 
person who is in demand becaus 
affable person with whom to spl 
of Scotch, nor is he one of thos 
rounders who love to sit ina cam 
with many a playful oath, from n 
in the evening until eleven o’cloe 
morning. 

“Heis a New Englander, very | 
many other old-fashioned New E 
who go to church on Sunday ar 
waste a nickel, and develop stro 
ing pains at the involved schem 
quibbling bunk that usually tre 
the head of politics. i 

“He is economical because 3 
it; and because he is preaching 
and not bunk, he saw no reaso 
shouldn’t ride to Chicago in the 
room of a Pullman car. If he 
preaching economy and bunk, 
probably have sat up all night 
coach. 

“Yet when he took that dra 
trip to Chicago, a yelp went up fi 
Washington President-knockers : 
blisters on the surface of ever 
shaker in the city. 

“The first thing anyone k 
claimed, Coolidge would be | 
meals at a dog wagon instead 
White House. Instead of usin; 
House automobile he was going 
bicycle around the city. Instea 
to a barber he was going to h 
Stearns cut his hair; and so on, 
There was great peevishness and 
tuousness over the whole busine 


On the Credit Side 


Mr. Flack snapped his fingers 
Grover, who had gradually di 
view beyond the open doorwa 
like a slow-motion picture of 
porter waiting for a car to pass 
tunnel. As Grover turned his I 
tantly in the direction of the finge 
Mr. Flack pointed peremptor 
black-cow glasses and held upt 
and then, as Grover prepared 
brakes and make a majestic 2 
imperceptible quarter turn, he 
discourse. 

“Tf a stranger from a foreign 
he, “‘should drop into Washing! 
tend a few dinners or luncheons: 
ent time, he would quickly jump 
clusion, after listening to the eco 
that Coolidge was the nations 
nitwit, just as the Three Wi 
Gotham have been England’s gi 
nitwits since time immemorial. 
I do not know; but it is all a be 
ample of the manner in which off 
ington is usually entirely out of 
the sentiment of the country at 

‘All the Washingtonians who 
have a most ardent desire for I 
Throughout the country the 
moaning and wailing and prayir 
taxes. They wouldn’t be greatly 
unfortunately, if someone came 
a meat ax and cut great notches 
stitution of the United States; 
concern over whether our obser 
rope are official or unofficial is, 
ing goes, nil. e* 

“But their interest in reduc 
is most intense and passio: 
who will cut their taxes in tW 
candy from children and suck 
disturbing the complacency 
the enthusiastic support of 
taxes have been cut. Mr. Co 
duced taxes, and he is going 
earnest attempt to reduce th 
Consequently the Washington 
society gets next to nowhere 
try at large when it continues 
that Mr. Coolidge hasn’t do 

“He has reduced taxes, 
a majority of some five millio 
last election; and any gentle 
those two things to his credi 
technically known as a pagetul 

““Mr. Coolidge has many oth! 
his credit as well, but in ordé 
and shorten the argument, one 
mention those two things 2 
coldly to the contemptuous 
suppose you tell us one or two 

(Continued on Page 


| 
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ve hasn’t done, but should have 
"critic will at once say that of 
fit’s your idea of an answer to his 
je won’t try to argue with you, 
iithereupon depart in a very con- 
frame of mind, leaving you in 


y belief after listening to the 
al and contemptuous of the 
(| anti-Coolidgeites—though I 
37 wrong—that what they would 
en the President line is a Presi- 
t two inches tall, with a merry 
|/ng wavy hair who would devote 
glay to kissing babies, another 
1:0 telling humorous stories, and 
ir a day to being polite to damn 
ish to take up his time for the 
‘etting autographs; who would 
+ in a gold-plated private car, 
3, speeches written by a commit- 
od of seven humorous novelists, 
id playwrights, and provide 
3 for the White House reporters 
i could get an interesting story 
yn the front page every day, and 
1y prove—for the benefit of fat- 
9.on’t know any better—that he 
»mething.”’ 
impetuously seized his fresh 
‘om the tray which Grover was 
ce languidly on the table, and 
parched throat by absorbing 
alf of it with a single convulsive 
Hf his throat muscles. 
e,” he continued, ‘‘that Sen- 
end, of New York, that great 
abies’ ailments, has been mak- 
eeful observations of the health 
d States Senate and has leaped 
ausion that the reason the sen- 
30 rapidly is not due to old age, 
_has so foolishly thought, but 
, air in the Senate Chamber, 
shem before their time. 
je Senator Copeland is a young 
Whe Senate, and has been very 
a pink carnation in his but- 
{| making speeches before so- 
trant a little free medical advice, 
‘the Senate ropes; so he proba- 
vaked up to the fact that the 
eitor spends only about sixty 
inside the Senate Chamber, 
time being spent in traveling 
2h, going out to dinner, telling 
to stories in the Senate Cloak 
Ing speeches to people who 
him, and killing time in the 
| Building.” 


for Senator Copeland 


es 

‘of the matter is that you can’t 
¢ with sixty hours of bad air a 
}iundred hours or six thousand 
too tough a bird to be killed by 
1 of bad air. In fact, if any of 
t all susceptible to the things 
| are ordinarily susceptible to, 
1 would have died of mental 
ceed by the deadly and inter- 
teches that they make to one 
t the other half would have died 
), the misstatements that are 
pitical purposes and with delib- 
i 9y So many senators who open 
on the Senate floor. 

Copeland wants to spend a 
|. fifty thousand dollars, more 
ushing the wall of the Senate 
oer a few feet so that some nice 
| be cut in it for ventilating 
it he ought to be able to do 
h, for the health of all the sen- 
'S Capacity as a doctor, he pre- 
ce street-car ride for all the 
0 the floor whenever anyone 
nce a speech. That would only 
hundred dollars a year, on ac- 
Hsmall number of senators who 
Senate Chamber at any given 
the end of ten years or so Sen- 
d would see that it wasn’t the 
was killing them, and cou!d 
3 energies to keeping his pink 
a 
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Mr. Flack took a meditative sip of his 
black cow. ‘“I suppose you’ve noticed,” 
said he, “how eager we are to have the 
budget carefully observed unless we happen 
to be the ones that want to spend the money. 
It’s a fine thing for the Budget Bureau to 
cut a couple of hundred thousand off the 
Department of Commerce estimates, and a 
million off the Navy, and eighteen dollars 
and a quarter off the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; but it’s a hell of a note if the 
Budget Bureau has the nerve to interfere 
with the thirty-six thousand dollars that 
I was planning to use to advertise myself 
by measuring the diameter and the specific 
gravity of all the oak galls in the forests of 
the United States. 

“The same thing goes for the people who 
hate to see the United States growing into a 
government by commissions and bureaus. 
They spend hours ramping and frothing at 
the mouth in an effort to tell you what a 
fearful lot of bureaus there are in Washing- 
ton and what a baneful influence they are 
having on the country; and then they ex- 
plain that the bureau in which they are in- 
terested—the Bureau for Regulating the 
Length of Little Children’s Stockings, or 
something like that—is an absolutely essen- 
tial bureau and that the nation would dis- 
integrate in chaos if it weren’t maintained.” 


Assisting the Budget Bureau 


“But of course there is even more sore- 
ness over money than over other great 
sacred causes, so that the Budget Bureau is 
constantly in Dutch, as we diplomats like 
to say. The Budget Bureau has been hav- 
ing its troubles, what with one or two 
cabinet officers howling violently to the 
President that if their estimates are cut any 
more they’ll get out. If a few bluffs like 
that are allowed to work without the cab- 
inet officers being fired with neatness and 
celerity, the rest of the Government will 
get onto it and the Budget Bureau can kiss 
itself good-by, whereupon the reduction of 
taxes in the future will be about as speedy 
and impressive as the recently discovered 
increase in the length of the day, which is 
shown by eclipses to be gaining at the rate 
of a tenth of a second every ten thousand 
years. 

“The Budget Bureau is also being greatly 
assisted by Congress; for after the bureau 
has figured, let us say, the smallest amount 


on which the Army can get along during a | 


given year, and has sent the estimates to 


Congress, Congress gravely looks the figure | 
over and proceeds to cut five million dollars | 


from the Budget Bureau’s estimates, just 
to show that it can do some economizing 
too. 

“The Army promptly has a deficit of 
five million dollars, of course, so that the 
Budget Bureau has to give it ten million 
more on the following year, and is conse- 
quently accused of extravagance—or, in 
the terms in which some people refer to all 
objectionable things—of un-Americanism. 

“My chief objection to that word ‘un- 
American’ lies in the fact that it is used 
with the greatest frequency by persons who 
have been in America less than twenty 
years, and who have about as much knowl- 
edge of American ideas and ways as was 
possessed by those Japanese officials who 
were in a frenzy of excitement just after 
their big earthquake because they were 
certain that the American Navy was going 
to attack Japan in the good old American 
way while the Japanese Navy was prac- 
tically defenseless. 

“So I would suggest,” concluded Mr. 
Flack, picking up his black cow, and gazing 
at the chocolate-colored dregs with either 
a cryptic or a disgusted expression on his 
face, “‘that when you hear someone wailing 
about something that is un-American, you 
make up your mind that if he ever got a 
chance to do anything to you, it would be 
the height of what he really considers 
American, if I make myself clear.” 

Whereupon Mr. Flack drained his black 
cow and stretched himself on the couch 
once more for a final eye resting before the 
evening’s social whirl. 
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WNERS are no longer contapt to The serviceman who sells and applies 
entrust their lives to cheap bhgke — Raybestos is a brake specialist. He may 
lining, or inadequate brake equipmen\ conduct a small shop, or operate a large 
RCoSy poe cena Gunvee, seks) he sb0p. service station, but he knows brakes and 
that uses silver edge Raybestos applied ‘ SS BP Te a 
by the Raybestos Method, a alge Ne eh Ls 
Iming.and Aow to apply it 
Correct application of brake lining ts 
equa! in importance to Raybestos. Both Raybestds Brake Service Stations dot the 
assure the full measure of protection country froty coast to coast. There is a 
Have your brakes lined with Raybestos Raybestos Sta@yon wm your neighborhood. 
by the Raybestos Method. The rivets We shall be pledged to furnish the name 
will be of tubular brass construction prop- and address, 
erly countersunk, 
Why risk life and propexty on antiquated 
careless methods? Go to \be Raybestos 
man and have your brakes\nspected, 


The lining will wrap evenly around the 
brake and mvets carinot score the drum. 
All of the braking surface will be in oper- 
ation. This adds not only to safety, but adjusted and correctly lined. 
ts quickly done and at moderate 
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AYBESTOS brake specialists stand ready to 
serve car owners who are no longer satis- 
fied with careless ‘‘by hand’’ methods, split 
rivets and ‘“‘cheap” brake lining. 


Each Raybestos Station is in charge of a brake 
expert who will inspect or adjust the brakes. 
If new lining is required, he will line your 
brakes with genuine Silver Edge Raybestos. 


He applies Raybestos with an electrically driven 
machine which drills and countersinks the lin- 
ing, making it possible to sink the Raybestos 
Tubular Brass Rivets below the surface of the 
lining. This method of application holds the 
lining securely to the band, prevents squeaking 
brakes and scored drums. A dependable job 
done quickly at flat rate prices. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, England 


Send coupon for address of 
Station in your vicinity 


Tue Rayspestos Company, 
Bripceport, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the name and 
address of the Raybestos Brake Service 
Station in my vicinity. 


My Name iz — eA 
Address____ 
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ee bulbs bring to the car owner correct and 
adequate automotive illumination. There is always a 
dependable light which remains the same during the entire 
life of the bulb. Long burning life, fewer replacements, 
safety and satisfaction are inherent features which distin- 
guish Tunc-Sor bulbs. Correct focus is readily obtained 
to meet all legal requirements. Try Tunc-Sots. Drive 
behind them. Learn for yourself the vast difference 
between ordinary bulbs and Tunc-Sots. 


A Tunc-Sot for every automotive need. National 


distribution. Ask your dealer for Tunc-Sot bulbs. 
If he cannot supply you, write us. 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS, Newark, NEW JERSEY 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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THE STORY OF IRVING BER, 


(Continued from Page 17) 


candle. And then, because there was no 
one to enjoy this rite with her, she lay 
back pensive among her memories. The 
firemen, whose screeching scarlet chariots 
were soon scattering the human chaff in the 
narrow footways of Chinatown, dragged 
Gertie out just in time to save her from the 
flames which swept vengefully through the 
dark dormitory above Nigger Mike’s and 
emptied into Pell Street a strange and 
blinking company. 

It had been on the Christmas Eve before 
this that Nigger Mike’s knew its greatest 
excitement and its most unwelcome no- 
toriety. Then the trouble began shortly 
before midnight, when Hobnailed Casey 
came lounging in with the somewhat nervous 
girl on whom at the time he was lavish- 
ing his queer affections. A mean and men- 
acing gambler, Casey was a recurrent figure 
in Chinatown and enough of a regular at 
Nigger Mike’s to be debited unquestion- 
ingly with a fifty-dollar loan in Sulky’s 
ledger. 

It was one of his pleasanter customs to 
be always paring his nails. Not that his 
nervousness left any field for such manicur- 
ing. But in his world, and with the ani- 
mosities he had stirred around him, it was 
just as well always to have a knife open in 
his hand. 


Casey Hunts for Trouble 


On this evening the Christmas spirit had 
somehow failed to lift the cloud of ill humor 
that hung low about Hobnailed Casey. He 
was minded, however, to tread a few meas- 
ures, and after his third drink he bade the 
singing waiter order a waltz. Gentle Nick’s 
docile hands shifted automatically to the 
melody of the Valse Bleue, but Hobnailed 
Casey found some difficulty in keeping 
step and his moodiness became compli- 
cated by embarrassment. 

“That,” said Hobnailed Casey, “‘ain’t 
no waltz.” 

Wherefore, because Nick was lame, Casey, 
after his merely verbal musical criticism, 
walked over and hit him such an ugly blow 
on the side of the head that he was stretched 
out unconscious on the floor beside the 
piano. Then, as this virile gesture did not 
seem to arouse the applause that was the 
breath of his nostrils, Casey bade his lady 
follow him and, distributing a sneer among 
the remaining patrons, withdrew disdain- 
fully from Nigger Mike’s. 

It was about an hour later that the de- 
tails of this episode were whispered in the 
ear of Frisco Joe, who, at the time, had 
been engrossed in sevens back to back in 
a stud game across the street. Temporarily 
Frisco Joe was general factotum of the 
Pelham Café, vice Nigger Mike, who had 
left town on one of his many trips to Hot 
Springs—trips more easily managed in the 
kindly old days when railroad passes went 
even to the friends of friends of politicians. 
Joe felt all a viceroy’s magnificence and 
such an episode as the assault on Nick was 
a distinct reflection on his own fearsome- 
ness. 

Of course, it is barely possible he thought 
it something of a shame for anyone to have 
knocked down so helpless a piano player. 
Perhaps, too, there had been some bad 
blood because of recent altercations over 
the gaming tables. But it is certain that 
Joe was chiefly incensed at a disorder oc- 
curring in his domain while his attention 
had been absorbed by a pair of sevens 
later outclassed by a pair of queens. Thus 
offended dignity was his controlling emo- 
tion as he looked for the house revolver 
which was always kept handy in the ice 
box. This gun, which had been salvaged 
from a fracas in the Five Points area and 
which was already notched, was in Joe’s 
pocket as he sauntered out at four o’clock 
on this frosty Christmas morning, bound 
for the Chatham Club near by in Doyers 
Street, whither, his instinct and several 
camp followers told him, the objectionable 
Casey had probably repaired. 

A few moments later the neighborhood 
rattled with pistol shots and in a twinkling 
there was no one left in Nigger Mike’s but 
the imperturbable Sulky. For the singing 
waiter followed the rush of sight-seers, and 
even Nick hobbled after, with a pardonable 
interest in the sequel. They found Hob- 
nailed Casey lying supine in front of the 
Chatham Club, a trickle of his blood stain- 
ing the sidewalk of a white Christmas. In 
the staring circle of not displeased faces 
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that made the scene of the shox 
sort of arena, alate comer co 
details. . 
With his foot the avengi 
pushed open the swinging do 
Chatham Club and roared in 
that if the club did not want 
nice clean floor it had better se 
nailed Casey forth to take } 


waiting—Frisco Joe, who, a 
had darted up a crazy stai 
through the skylight and 
going from roof to roof in 
has not ended yet. 

The singing waiter lingered 
to hear the ambulance surgeon u 
that had been fixed in the langy 
older and sweeter Christmas 


nailed Casey, said the ambulz 
was dead as a doornail. : 
rege was the first bas thy J 
with the exciting news. Sulkyo 
and paused in the wiping ot a 
enough to show where a fresh pi 
in the ledger had already struc 
bad debt the item: ‘“‘ Hobnailed G; 
“‘Gee,’”’ said the singing wai 
ciatively, “do you mean to sayy 
that off when you heard those s| 
‘‘Before that,” said the admira 
“T did it when I saw Joe take t 
of the ice box.” f 
Frisco Joe, after performi 
unquestionably a public se 
returned to New York to enjoy 
ciation. Sulky, who is a fine ani 
gentleman, has moved on to ot 
Nick is dead. Nigger Mike is de: 
week before another Christma 
front page of the late New York 
December 18, 1922, the circum 
his passing were duly recorded, 17 
like most of the best writing don 
ican journalism, was anonymous 
fact that it was written by the g 
gifted K. O. Davenport, sometir 
of infantry on the River Vesle, 
recorded in reproducing it here, 


The Obsequies of Johnna G 


As necrologist, Captain Daven 
this report: 

“Tt was just such a day as yest 
Nigger Mike Salter was a 
Big-Hearted Johnny Gallagher 
twenty years ago. Mr. Gallagher 
to an untimely end in front of tl 
Café, 12 Pell Street, Nigger Mil 
a vagrant bullet taking him sq 
tween the eyes. 4 

‘“When Nigger Mike present 
at the Gallagher home that ray 
to pay his last respects to Bi 
Johnny, he slipped a pint of rye: 
hundred-dollar bill into the lap 
reaved widow sitting at the 
coffin. Leaning over Mr. Gal 
mains and grasping both sid 
coffin, Mike began to speak in hu 

“““Well,’ said Mike, “he’s gone; 
old rum pot’s gone. I knowed hit 
had a livery stable. I knowed hit 
lost the livery stable and started 
I knowed him when he lost the sa 
the old rum pot’s gone. The pot 
pot. Well, you poor old rum pot; 
gone, hey?’ eo 

“Grief stopped the voice of Ni 
Salter. A wail from the bereav 
arose and Mike drew another pl 
hip pocket. Laying the second f 
lady’s lap, Mike roared: x 

“<Tady, send the undertakers 
The poor old rum pot’s gone, all 
don’t know who cooked him, th 


on me. 
“The lamented Mr. Gallag 
Jesse, attended Nigger Mike 
funeral yesterday, coming all the 
Philadelphia to do it. He 
Nigger Mike lying in a plain 
even varnished. Mr. Jesse Gé 
to make financial sacrifices to 4 
funeral yesterday, so he wasn't ! 


for Mrs. Salter what Nigger Mike 
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Mr. Gallagher. ‘ 
Salter buried my brother he 
a million. Today he’s ple 
family flat. Not a cent of 
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ext month’s rent. But he cer- 
my brother proud.” _ 
Mike Salter was buried yester- 
shington Cemetery after a great 
fior. But all the glory that once 
had departed. Just two of the 
stables who once found it pleas- 
ast of Mike’s friendship and 
'with his notorious dive—the 
ppeared at the funeral. In fact, 
.4yut one—Irving Berlin. 
ily other notable present was 
yjutherland, the Democratic boss 
siland, and Sutherland was never 
hoatrons of the Pelham. So that 
-one—Irving Berlin, the song 
rvhose first job in America was 


se slung beer and they knew him 
ing Waiter. 
» dn’t leave money enough to pay 
f the professional mourners; 
yere were none. When the New 
xd reporter arrived at the Salter 
} Hast Fourth Street, yesterday, 
ered into a house that had no 
epets and very little furniture. 
9’ chairs and on a couch sprawled 
yung men who wore drab shirts 
ut who had come to the house 
niz in fine big motor cars. They 
yeriously of long motor trips at 
(without lights. They talked 
zh until they learned that the 
“Ss a reporter, and after that they 
* to say. 
body lay in a bare unheated 
looked more than his fifty-four 
the foot of the pine box sat his 
thel, eighty-seven years old and 
len under a red knitted shawl 


It was cold 


ere pulled up. 
There were no 


Mike’s house. 
reaths. 
‘Mike’s youngest of five, was 


fen one of the boys in the hall or 
*s would toss Sonny a nickel. 
ad howl with delight, and by 
cying the boys he would hold up 
cnie sheet and explain the jokes 


eral was to have taken place at 
| one. First, Mike’s sister had 
éd it required four or five of the 
oys from the Atlantic Social 
ry her out of the room. Then 
id Mike’s wife in and she 
stad it. 
Cd’s sake let me speak to him!’ 
1, ‘The father of my darlings! 
epf my darlings! Let me speak 
ke, speak to the mother of your 
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fe service, six of the boys from 
nt Social Club grasped the pine 
ayther of them threw a blanket 
ly tried to get it out of the tiny 
atound it hard. One of the boys, 


which he was generally known, 
noted Nigger Mike Salter, al- 
arthy complexion, was a white 
it.im as kind as you can,’ said 
‘1 to the reporters. ‘He was no 
12 but there are a lot of guys 
t today who would have been 
: adn’t been for Nigger Mike.’” 
t a “Ste of the Pelham 
sent Berlin on his way uptown. 
tisdain of this shabby tavern or 
lee: for a better world which 
at. 
S/ed. 
Peed one morning in 1907, when 
d)me home at six o’clock and left 
rt charge for the final two hours 
am’s day. He would have 
*h to do except sweep up the 
Ww beer for bricklayers on 
Y | work and keep an eye on the 
ding at the bar with his face 


is arms, he went to sleep. 
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When he came to, Nigger Mike was shak- 
ing him. The sun was up and in the drawer 
of the yawning cash register there was no 
sign of the twenty-five dollars that had 
been in it when Sulky left at six. Where- 
fore Nigger Mike gave vent to his ideas on 
the singing waiter’s voice, his probity and 
his ancestry. He further bade him clear 
out and never show his ugly face in China- 
town again. This excommunication was 
not inartistic, considering the fact that 
Mike delivered it under one inherent diffi- 
culty, to which Sulky later and privately 
bore witness. It was Nigger Mike himself, 
as it happened, who, while the guardian of 
the cash register slept, had taken the 
twenty-five. 

It was a not especially optimistic minstrel 
who started uptown that day to make his 
fortune. He was a perplexed boy of nine- 
teen whose anxious thoughts kept reverting 
to those Bowery lodging houses, on his 
memories of which vagabondage he had 
been carefully silent during his bourgeois 
days as a salaried man at Nigger Mike’s. 
Now he was pretty worried; but before 
long he was turning his hand to the making 
of songs, and within four years from that 
dreary morning he had spun a tune—a jubi- 
lant, exultant tune—that wore out the 
pianos in New Orleans dives and filled the 
night air under countless campus elms. 
They played it in Moscow and along the 
Riviera. You heard it in every corner of 
Shanghai and it came in brass across the 
harbor at Singapore from the boats riding 
at anchor there. It was called Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band. 


His First Attempt 


Berlin next moved on to a halfway sta- 
tion between Chinatown and Tin Pan 
Alley. He went to work at once as singing 
waiter at Jimmy Kelly’s place in Union 
Square—much such a place as Nigger 
Mike’s was, save that the woman who 
slouched in for a nip of Scotch was likely to 
be younger and less dilapidated. Among 
the men who hung about the back room in 
the late afternoon or at midnight, song- 
and-dance men abounded. For Kelly, an 
ex-pugilist whose present picturesque res- 
taurant in Greenwich Village is a favorite 
perch for the nighthawks, opened his first 
café in Fourteenth Street just down the 
way from Tony Pastor’s, a waning temple 
of the varieties still faintly lighted with the 
rosy afterglow of a sumptuous woman 
named Lillian Russell. Therefore it was to 
an audience of professionals—jugglers, 
comedians, tenors and hoofers, who lodged 
across the street in the battered row of 
brownstone fronts known as Cook’s Board- 
ing House—that the new singing waiter 
proffered the first song of his own writing. 
This song was ambitiously though not un- 
poe veneooauy. entitled Marie from Sunny 
Italy. 

It had been concocted while he was still 
at Nigger Mike’s and it was born of a 
jealousy that burned in the bosoms of him- 
self and Nick when they heard that the 
rival team around the corner at Callahan’s 
in the Bowery—Al Pianodosi, the pianist, 
and Big Jerry, the waiter—had composed a 
song, and that furthermore some fools up- 
town had been crazy enough to publish it. 
As it happens, this song had a considerable 
vogue. It was called My Mariucci Take a 
Steamboat. The ensuing airs put on by its 
authors were too much for the smoldering 
pair at Nigger Mike’s. It was agreed at 
once that they, too, must publish a song. 
Nick, of course, would invent the tune and 
the waiter must write the words, for which, 
they said, he had a knack, because he was 
already famous in Chinatown for the amus- 
ing if seldom printable travesties he im- 
provised as the new songs found their way 
downtown. The resulting lyric was Irving 
Berlin’s first published work. 

This masterpiece was wrought with great 
groanings and infinite travail of the spirit. 
Its rimes, which filled the young lyricist 
with the warm glow of authorship, were 
achieved day by day and committed nerv- 
ously to stray bits of paper. Much of it 
had to be doctored by Nick, with consider- 
able experimenting at the piano and a con- 
sequent displeasure felt by the patrons at 
Nigger Mike’s, who would express their 
feelings by hurling the damp beer cloths at 
the singer’s head. Truly it might be said 
that Berlin’s first song was wrought while 
he dodged the clouts of his outraged 
neighbors. 

Finally the thing was done, and then the 
two stared blankly at the bleak fact that 
neither of them knew how to record their 
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Water under pressure 


all you need — when you want it 
— where you want it 


7to9 p.m. 
Getting the children 
ready for bed, wash- 
ing dishes, etc. 


Morning toilet; 
plenty of water for 
shaving, etc. Pre- 
paring breakfast. 


200-gal. 
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plant 


It’s 
Automatic 


Prices 
120 gallons per hour 
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motor, 8-gallon galva- 
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Washing dishes, ti- 
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All this at a cost of 
a few cents a day / 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE Home Water Plant will supply you with water 

under pressure—all you need—whenever and wherever you want it. 
The daily drudgery of carrying bucket after bucket of water is no longer 
necessary. At a cost of merely a few cents a day you can have one of the 
greatest conveniences of modern life. 


The operation of the electric outfit illustrated is auttomatic—self-starting, 
self-oiling, self-priming. Whether your source of supply is a cistern, spring, 
lake, river, shallow or deep well, there is an outfit to meet your requirements. 
Installation is quick and easy, whether you live on a farm, country estate, in 
town or at a summer resort. If you live in a town that does not furnish soft 
water, this plant is ideal for supplying rain water under pressure. 

If electric current is not available we can furnish gasoline or kerosene power 
operated outfits which are equally serviceable. 


See the authorized Fairbanks-Morse dealer in your community for complete 
information. 


Send for free Water Service Library 


The subject of water under pressure is fully covered in these interesting, valuable 
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work. Nick could read sheet music after a 
fashion, but he had no notion how to re- 
verse the process. He did not know how to 
catch hold of the pretty tune in his head 
and imprison it in those strange hiero- 
glyphics which would interpret it to pos- 
terity, or at least for the big stiffs at 
Callahan’s. 

The baffled pair consulted Fiddler John, 
a Bowery shoe cobbler whose avocation it 
was to play the violin in such marts every 
evening after the light necessary for his real 
work had faded. Fiddler John wistfully 
confessed a like ignorance; and when the 
song was finally transcribed the work was 
done by a young violinist who shall remain 
unidentified in this narrative, because he 
has since clothed himself in the grandeur 
of a Russian name and betaken himself to 
the concert platform with the air of a 
virtuoso just off the boat from Paris. 

Next the masterpiece was borne with 
shaking knees to Tin Pan Alley, where it 
was promptly accepted by Joseph Stern for 
publication. Berlin’s total revenue for his 
share in this, his first song, was the sum of 
thirty-seven cents. 


Izzy for Comfort 


If you chance to possess that unvalued 
rarity—a copy of this artless song—you 
will note that its words are ascribed to 
I. Berlin. The complete nom de guerre, 
which is now a part of the history of Amer- 
ican music, was gradually and shyly ar- 
rived at. For some reason his really 
distinguished patronymic, Baline, proved 
difficult to his neighbors, and Berlin repre- 
sents an effort to spell out the sound of the 
thing everyone called him anyway. In- 
deed, he had been Berlin ever since he gave 
up his half-hearted and not shiningly suc- 
cessful effort to be known as Mr. Cooney. 
At Nigger Mike’s, of course, and at Jimmy 
Kelly’s, he was always called Izzy. Nowa- 
days such old cronies as Sulky and the bar- 
keep at Kelly’s may begin their occasional 
reunions with their great man by calling 
him Mr. Berlin, but after five minutes of 
that nonsense he becomes Izzy again and 
everyone is comfortable. 

It must have been about the time of his 
first diamond ring that he entertained his 
first ambition to be known as Irving. That 
ring, bought piecemeal from a wandering 
merchant, was a great event in his career 
as a busker, and it seemed almost within 
his grasp the morning he sat up till nine 
o’clock, when the Bowery Savings Bank 
would open and he could enter it with the 
accumulated twenty dollars they required 
before permitting one to open an account. 
The ring, once acquired, gave him his first 
hint of the burden that vast riches entail. 
For when, as so often, he would fall asleep 
beside the piano at Nigger Mike’s, the local 
humorists would steal his ring from him 
and not yield it up until he had ransomed 
it by opening a bottle of champagne. And 
in the end it proved a sore disappointment, 
for the skeptical jeweler with whom he 
finally had to hypothecate it would pay 
him only one dollar for every ten he had 
given to the evil old peddler who had sold 
it to him. 

The accompanying ambition not only to 
wear a diamond—preferably next time a 
real one—but also to be known as Irving 
remained for some time a secret of his 
bosom. When the time came to publish the 
first song he itched to sign it Irving Berlin, 
but he knew a copy would always be left 
casually on the piano rack at Nigger Mike’s 
and he feared the derision of the gang. 
Still, Israel was too solemn and Talmudic a 
name with which to depress a popular song. 
Izzy was too ornery. It smacked of Cherry 
Street and sweltering doorsteps. So, com- 
promising between an old pride and a new 
embarrassment, he signed the first song 
“T. Berlin.” 

It was not this song, nor the two that 
followed it—a song called Queenie, My 
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Own, which he wrote to t 
pianist who drifted into J 
and a song called The Best of F 
Part, which he produced painfj 
aided—it was none of these casual; 
which implanted in Berlin’s mi; 
tion that he need not be a wa 
That idea was born of an accident 
called Dorando. 2 
This was a piece of doggerel ty 
with much strain after a song-g 
man, between beers at Kelly’s 
had grandly commissioned him 
something timely and amusing to} 
in Italian dialect between number; 
Pastor’s. ‘ 
Dorando was the name of a 
marathon runner who was then ¢ 
ing the sporting world by runnin 
race against a fleet Indian nam 
boat. Berlin fashioned a tale ; 
Italian barber who patriotically g 
all on Dorando and lost. It was: 
comedian declined to pay the prot 
dollars for this earnest effort th; 
took it up to Tin Pan Alley to of 
sale. There, in the office of Ted 
Inc., in the upper Thirties, he final 
access to the inner sanctum andr 
piece in his best busking mann 
manager, an alarming person 
Waterson, subsequently general d 
the successful house of music 7 
known to ragtime orchestras fro 
town to the Barbary Coast as } 
Berlin & Snyder. Whi 
“Well,” said the alarming pers 
faintly historic occasion, “I suppo 
got a tune to this.” he 
“Yes,” lied the singing wai 
Jimmy Kelly’s, thinking, if at all 
would dig up a pianist and getat 
him before noon next day. wy 
‘All right,” said Waterson, ‘ 
you twenty-five dollars for the thi 
and music. Just you trot into 
room to the arranger and he'll t 
tune down for you.” dict 


The Ballad of Doran 
yo 


In which moment of agony Be 
only clutch at his manuscript, at 
yawning musician looked up wi 
poised, hum something that seen 
along somehow in step with the wi 
on the paper in his hand. The 
song called Dorando, which had 
day in the music halls and made< 
of money for Mr. Waterson. § 
immediate successor, a popular b 
ribly entitled Sadie Salome, Gor 

Whereupon the publishing h 
ciously drew up a stupefying doc 
of words which no singing waite! 
expected to understand and so 
Berlin could never get really into 
going to sleep. So he showed it 
to an amiable lawyer who used | 
occasionally at Kelly’s. This 
his eyes down the formidab 
advised the waiter not to sign it 
was that. But into the gist of 
ment, if not into its legal toils, 
tered jubilantly enough. He wi 
being a waiter and become a 
lyrics. he 

These would be tricked out) 
and published by the Ted Snyder! 
which house would pay him a1 
every copy sold and allow him, 1 
a drawing account of twenty-f 
a week. a 

He had turned a corner and f 
self in Tin Pan Alley. Wherei 
frightened and happy—happiert 
can tell. For a voice—perhaps 
tral voice of some cantor in 2] 
gogue in Russia countless year 
was whispering to him that he’ 
his way home. a) 

Editor’s Note—This is the second ¢ 
articles by Mr. Woollcott. The next ¥ 
an early issue. 


ad 


hi2 was even the hitch about 
a, Snipple, save only a slight 
ye names. The rest is stark 
¢s spoken. 

|, of that came another plea and 


very morning. In neither case 
er produce his client. 
svery sort of client, criminal or 
entitled to his defense and his 
; and that is all in the day’s 
lvyer. But when an American— 
wer, cop or crook—keeps his 
‘aon client in hiding, secretes his 
eens legislative legalization of 
|g, and then refers to the bur- 
ny as aright, we are faced with 
‘fferent, something that runs 
in quite the opposite direction 
st of aday in court. Yet that is 
ening today; and the echoes 
le attitude of some Americans 
esmuggled alien float over to 
dvith a regularity that is inter- 
xt, we have come to believe, in 
“ion Service, that this kind of 
Sot so rare as he might be. For 
, the sea lawyers who give a 
al to the smuggled alien as he 
h ugh the second-story window 
e2an home. There are also the 
io do it—American employers 
borers, mechanics, grooms, 
»| and brothers of cooks. And 
sters who do it—all Americans. 
gip and hand-in for the second- 
ire merely a slight and passing 
shsurface of our country’s regu- 
ligration we might well leave 
Iimigration Service to handle, 
beck to our income taxes and 
ctortures, without any added 
B Iam not so sure that it is just 
ooks more like an ocean-sized 
,nfortunately, a wave that is 
s comes. It is big and strong 
how to merit a moment of your 
aite apart from some of its 
shots and jets, that read more 
uiKidd or Treasure Island than 
have pulled out of the old 


4 a year. 


ie 
pery Yellow Men 


wves, it started somewhere. In 
sally started a hundred years 
¥ first began to say who might 
ht not come to settle in the 
ais. The moment a person is 
(a place he begins to try to get 
Sjuman nature. The old circus 
e\- sointeresting to the good boy 
» of admission as it was to the 
vas broke. Under the tent and 
rt a scratched little belly to tell 
t was the life! So it was in 
ni’: with the coolie, the pauper, 
-all barred out of the great 
cecus tent. Day by day, till 
e delved and schemed and 
cret in under the big tent. By 
s » foul, by hook or by crook, 
ai tried, and tried again. Age- 
esif the Immigration Service— 
= 1ow them! 
ppiest of all was the Chinaman. 
chances. He bribed, dodged, 
tured. He came in. Sometimes 
sigh or dray, from Canada or 
so\etimes he emerged from dark 
sh)s; On occasions he traveled 
fight in a box car; once that I 
neé.rrived in a coffin, alive and 
cetimes we caught him, often 
ot. Unfortunately, they all look 
£1, you never could know from 
r je lilies and the litchi nuts on a 
ou-er whether that innocent face 
id arrived the day before or 
a) ago. Sam Sing blinked and 
néroned, and said nothing. Aces 
ir) twos—allee samee Sam Sing! 
é old story in the service, of an 
et who was shooing a 
Chinamen down to the ship 
ove the coolies ible in 
, chattering and shuf- 
pa him in the most peaceful 
méinable, their tunics. bellying 
a {2 wind, their pigtails swinging 
0 ad fro. He was a sharp-eyed 
>», that guard. Yet it came 
t hen next he counted, only two 
omhe ship, he could count only 
uuinen. He stopped the parade, 


,e same sort, from another sea’ 
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‘SMUGGLING ALIENS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


rubbed his eyes, counted again. Yes, there 
were only eleven, where a moment ago 
there had been twelve. And that guard was 
responsible. In twenty minutes the ship 
would sail. Visions of a guard’s job lost, a 
hungry, tearful homecoming! Then, across 
the street, he saw a Chinese laundry, and— 
he was a careful guard—that settled it. In 
a jiffy he was jumping the counter in the 
laundry, a long leap over the lilies, the 
litchi nuts and all; and in a jiffy he was 
annexing to his waiting cortege a new Chi- 
naman, tightly tethered by the toughest 
pigtail that ever came out of old Cathay. 

““Come on, John, let’s take a walk,” he 
commanded. 

John came. And John went aboard ship 
with eleven outward-bound fellow China- 
men. His was not to reason why, his but 
to— In any event, the chances were two 
to one that John had come in by the under- 
ground route himself. 

As the good ship Humdinger weighed 
anchor, twelve Chinamen peered over the 
rail, bound for old Hong-Kong. Back to 
the old birds’ nests, back to the dogs and 
pagodas of their dreams, back to the 
beauty of silks and chimes—yes, distinctly 
back—for they were being effectually de- 
ported, those twelve Chinamen. But would 
you know it from their faces? Ah, no! Life 
is life, and China is old and wise—what 
will be is what is, and that is an end of the 
matter. Twelve placid faces peered over 
the rail, as like as twelve peas, and never a 
flicker of expression to disturb the serenity 
that comes only with the centuries. 


Restriction Beneficial 


On the stringpiece the guard hummed a | 


requiem, ‘‘Allee samee Sam Sing, allee 
samee Sam ——” He paused. “Yes, 
twelve of ’em,”’ he muttered, as the Hum- 
dinger slipped into the tide; ‘‘twelve, all 
right.”’ Then he went home. He was a 
careful guard. 

And it was long, long ago. The country 
has survived the amputation. 


But as the years have marched, so have | 
the limitations upon immigration, and so | 


have the activities of the second-story 
aliens. As trade follows the flag, as the 
night follows the day, so the smuggling of 


aliens increases in direct ratio to the in- | 
crease in restrictions upon immigration. | 
When a score of addi- | 


That is axiomatic. 
tional grounds of exclusion were added to 
the bars of being convict or coolie, pauper 
or madman, the smuggling trade picked up 
to the same extent. When the first quota 
law appeared on our statute books in 1921, 
a new crop of smuggled second-story aliens 
appeared in our land. When a second and 
tighter quota law came into being on July 1, 
1924, the smuggling of aliens left the limits 
of a select industry and became a boom. 
Today it is booming away at the merriest 
rate in all our history. 

As an affirmative performance the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924 has already done great 
good to our country, and it gives promise 
of doing more. The immigrants who come 
to us are now fewer and better. Arriving at 
a rate of a thousand a day, their quality— 
at least thus far—is as much finer than 
that of the old immigration as their quan- 
tity is smaller. At Ellis Island this is a 
thing that we see with our own eyes, a 
thing that we know. We hope it will 
continue. 

And this last law has done even more for 
the immigrant himself. Just because he 
comes in smaller numbers, and is more like 
the rest of us to start with, than the mass of 
his predecessors, we are able to take better 
care of him after he comes in. For the first 
time in our history we are enjoying a par- 
tial respite from the insoluble social and 
civic problems that followed the hordes of 
strangers whom we used to let settle among 
us without any numerical control whatever. 
Those problems bore just as grievously 
upon the immigrants as they did upon us 
who were already here. We came very late 
to our insistence upon control of this 
plunging invasion of a nation in time of 
peace. 

But when we finally did it, we deter- 
mined to do away, for all time, with the 
hardships that the experimental law of 
1921 had unintentionally placed upon the 
arriving alien even as he made his journey 
hither. We made a ghost of the old excess- 
quota trouble that had arisen from the 
arrival of aliens too late to be counted 
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Where the @hildren 
Don’t Catch Cold 


N the school room with window ven- 
tilation — plenty of it, WITHOUT 
DRAFT—children don’t catch cold. 


Here is a problem that faces the school 
architect, the school builder, the school- 
board member, the teacher and the public 
alike. It isnot a problem of heating, or one 
of ventilation alone, but it is a question of 
windows.. 


Fenestra Reversible Windows with air-deflecting 
ventilators at the sill were designed especially to 
meet this school condition. These big steel “win- 
dowalls” safeguard the health of the students in 
hundreds of schools and universities, besides pro- 
viding better light, greater fire protection, easier 
cleaning facilities and greatly reduced upkeep cost. 


Fenestra Windows include types suitable for any 
building design—architectural types for schools 
and apartment buildings; heavy duty industrial 
types for factories, mills and warehouses, basement 
windows and English casement designs for homes 
and apartments. And with every Fenestra Win- 
dow goes the expert service and guarantee of men 
who made the first steel window in America and 
developed it into the largest business of its kind in 
the world, 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
R-2240 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products Ltd. 
160 River St., Toronto 
Factories: Detroit, Toronto and Oakland 


schools and institutions 
Wis homes and apartments 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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“jhe FLORSHEIM SHOE 
Florsheim Shoes are as distinguished in 
performance as they are in appearance. 
You can rely on them under all conditions. 
They have endurance as well as style. 


Most Styles $10 


Booklet ‘Styles of The Times’’ on Request 
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UPPOSE you were in debt, or were not 
able to buy all the things you need, and a 
friend should happen along and tell you how to add 
an extra $5.00 to $25.00 a week to your income—wouldn’t 
that be “‘a little bit of all right”? If you can use more money, 
just consider this advertisement as a friend, pointing the way 
to extra cash. 


Easily Earned in Spare Time 


We have set the figure at $5.00 to 
$25.00 because, between the two, lies 
the average amount earned by so 
many ofourworkers—menand women 
who represent the subscription in- 

aN terests of The Saturday Evening 
aN Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
a and The Country Gentleman 
right in their own localities. 

Now, before you think up 

any excuses as to 

why youcannotdo 

as well, let us 

tell you 


this: You do not need previous sales 
experience. You do not need capital. 
It makes no difference what your age, 
or where you live. It makes no differ- 
ence how busy you may be—you can 
still earn extra money, easily, pleasantly. 
Mr. Dewitt H. Hunt of Michigan has 
earned $10.00 extra in a single day. The 
proof lies in trying. And trying, ac- 
cording to the old saying, “never was 
beat.” First thing to do is— 


Mail This Coupon 


SS Ss CG Ce Sea & Mm SS S&S Ga 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
392 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Meine 


Please tell me all about your cash offer. Of course this request in no way obligates me 


Name 


_ Street 


City State 
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within the quota. Now we count them be- 
fore they start. So, too, we space the 
traffic more evenly now. At Ellis Island 
there is never a trace of the old periodic 
congestion that at times seemed heavy 
enough to sink the little island. Those old 
evils, and many another with them, have 
gone a-glimmering forever. 

It is a good law, save only for some 
much-needed tightening here and there—a 
good law for America and a good law for 
the alien. 

But there is no such thing as resting 
upon one’s oars. Even while we are all 
pulling together the best we can to give a 
good administration of a good law—for the 
sake of the alien, the American, and the 
future children of both of us—the old 
boat is gathering at every stroke its bar- 
nacles of aliens who smuggle in outside of 
the law, who stick and stay. We have got to 
pull a little faster. While the relations be- 
tween the American and the lawful alien 
additions to our national family are becom- 


| ing steadily more friendly and mutually 


understanding, we are receiving at the 
same time an unlawful influx of smuggled 
aliens that undermines the whole affair. 
The alien who waits his turn and then 
comes honorably and openly to live his life 
here as one of us, comes as a friend. But 
the fellow who comes in defiance of our law 
and hospitality, and then stays to laugh at 
us, is our enemy from the very start—and 
there are many such! A curious contrast 
it is, a contrast that may be lost on some 
Americans. But you may be sure that it is 
not lost on the alien who has come in 
honestly, has carved out a home here and 
is now waiting for his wife and children to 
come over honorably and join him here as 
soon as their turn is reached. When such 
an alien friend among us finds a burglar 
alien working on a job right alongside of 
him, unmolested, he wonders whether it 
pays to be honest after all, in America. It 
is the kind of lesson in Americanization 
that we would rather leave out. For in- 
stance, here is a letter that I have just this 
minute received: 


“T beg to inform you that at lives a 
bad egg named who came recently as 
a stowaway and fooled the immigration 
authorities. If it is true that the law is 
equal for all, make an investigation and 
have him deported. The United States 
gates are closed for honest gentlemen, but 
the crooks find always a way to sneak in. 

“A GROUP OF LABORERS.” 


Not many months ago twenty-eight 
Italians, who had not started from Italy in 
time for our quota, took ship to Cuba in- 
stead. They had no idea of settling in Cuba; 
they tarried there but a short time. The 
next leg of the journey went forward in a 
small boat that put out from Cuba for our 
Florida shore. If the boat had made a good 
voyage of it, all might have been well. But 
there were troubles. When the Italians 
finally floundered ashore in Florida two 
were missing. We bagged the twenty-six 
others and locked them up at Key West. 


The Bootlegger’s Fees 


In jail, and far from home, without pass- 
ports, visas or money, the twenty-six 
Argonauts may have seemed out o’ luck 
for the moment. But they were not. Ina 
trice they were out on bail. They had 
friends in New York. As to eighteen of the 
Reena they drop out of the story right 

ere. 

But it happened that seven of the eight 
others received permission to go to Canada 
instead of all the way back to Italy, and, 
in due course, the seven took train to 
Canada. So far, so good; they were out of 
the country—supposedly. 

But the very next day, as soon as these 
seven had reported in Montreal, there was 
a retrograde movement that out-Chineed 
the cheekiest Chinee in all the history of 
immigration. The seven Italians came 
a-jogging right back over the border. And 
shortly there was famous midnight merry- 
making in a tenement in New York’s Little 
Italy, as their globe-trotting adventures 
were recounted to admiring friends and 
relatives. 

Now, did these birds come in by the front 
door or the back window? As friends or as 
burglars? And was their mode of entry a 
good start toward making loyal and up- 
right Americans of them, on a basis of re- 
spect for our laws and regard for our hos- 
pitality? 

But there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip, and hindsight sometimes comes 


Jan 


to the rescue of foresight. ' 
sight enough in official qu 
suspicion, then inquiry, the 
as soon as the return of the 
covered. And then at a ri 
loyal employe in another depa 
Federal Government happene 
long tale of adventure fror 
laborer in a suburb of New Yo 


-tale was relayed to us by the 


employe, we plucked from a 
ban setting a smuggled Italia) 
of Cuba and elsewhere. rf 

At Ellis Island he told us} 
and the seven had paid five hu 
apiece to a bootlegger to be t 
ada and then smuggled safe; 
United States. That made ¢ 
utors to the pockets of the 
aliens at the rate of five 7 
apiece, or four thousand dol] 
fair haul! t 

But this last laborer had go 
bootlegger. With the seven ¢ 
arranged for, it would be fat 
bootlegger to add one more. 
postscripts are expensive, and 
be late. The bootlegger exp! 
he pocketed the late comer’s 
The next day he further explz 
tardy one must come acros 
hundred dollars more, or eig] 
all, before the bootlegger’s fat 
assuaged. Hard? Yes, to be 
must not come late. 4 

And, at that, the late labo 
cially overboard. He could 
extra three hundred, so he 
jaunt to Canada and went s 
his suburban laboring. 


The Wrong Add: 


The lucky seven had gone < 
and in time had feasted | 
spaghetti and red wine, ever 
told. But the late laborer | 
labored alone, for he was in de 
legger still had his five hundr 
not give it back! The negotia’ 
been fatiguing up to five hur 
worth—ah, yes—and a reta 
tainer! Not for nothing do 
gers give good time to poor | 
such is life in the suburbs! } 
leave it—it is really your ow1 

When the laborer finally 
with the whole truth at Ellis - 
so under arrest, under confin 
response to very explicit con} 
ing him so to do. Considerir 
spontaneity that characterize 
it would be inaccurate to refe 
ment as a squeal; it would} 
kind. 

Then began the hunt. § 
second-story Italians from Cu 
caught, and some have not— 
bootlegger and his confedera 
caught, convicted and senten 
terms in a Federal jail. Tha 
ready tucked away. 

Then there was a Rumania 
up at Ellis Island in transit fi 
to Northern Canada—or, at 
said. We had our doubts al 
manian’s ability to breast th 
Hudson’s Bay, and we wel 
doubtful of his own intention 
ter. He looked as though hew 
at home in Delancey Street, 1 
He stuck tight to his story, I 
to prove his good faith, gave 
of his brother in Montreal wh 
him on his northward way. — 

“‘Ah, yes,’”’ nodded the ins 
antly; ‘‘and your brother 
you?” | 
“Yes; he is a good brothe 

“And you wrote to him t. 
coming?”’ 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Just so. Wrote to him at 
Montreal?”’ 

“Yes, to his home.” 

“Good enough.” The Run| 
relieved; the inspector loo 
But an afterthought came to | 
“Oh, by the way,” he ask 
up from his papers, ‘‘whatis) 
address, that you wrote to, J 

“His address?” The Ru 
tated just the fraction of a se! 
covered. ‘‘ His address is 
he answered quickly, and 
his fingers twitching. 

Now, thereisno Delane 
real, although there is’ 
Delancey Street over the 

(Continued on P. 


vortinued from Page 142) 
y anian had actually gone mush 
‘4 instead of dropping off the train 
sepsie or at One Hundred and 
-h Street in New York, need we 
y soon he would have streaked 
r the border to his brother in 
syitreet, hard by the Bowery, in 
d ew York? i 
bilickest of them all is Ah Jong, a 
of Hong-Kong and of Hoy-Oy, 
e, and other points west of Ho- 
Js operations are successful and 
. dis story is short. He deals in 
; e swift ship Two Bits put out 
o-Kong not long ago, there were 
b.rd who had talked long and 
i) with Ah Jong, who knows all. 
giney had left behind, but from 
tscupper there was not a Chinese 
4 the crew of the Two Bits who 
deeply without thinking tenderly 
| For Ah Jong meant money. 
eship wore on to Singapore it 
tthe captain and the mate that 
-w so contented and happy had 
> stout old Two Bits. The swish 
ees gave soft accompaniment to 
sg chants of the happy Chinese. 
d fair skies and—Ah Jong! Some- 
feaughs and is kind—sometimes. 
iiSingapore there came suddenly 
Cinese persons to visit the Two 
; wharf. They came with Ah 
\shey were visitors. A rare ship, 
its, worth a visit from persons of 
co degree! Who should know bet- 
ithat than the happy Chinese in 
‘So, with bland cordiality to the 
d silent deference to Ah Jong, 
uht them aboard, the crew took 
a to their hearts, led them below 
buried them there, for the voy- 
Ah Jong went ashore—that was 
yy Ah Jong, possessed of much 
pd to him by sixteen Chinese 
ta ship worth visiting. 


rk 


1 Jong Gets in Wrong 


1e Two Bits had swung safely 
.e typhoons of the seven seas, 
(che efforts of her happy sailors, 
ee aes through the Narrows 
| bay to New York with a pride 
ri almost self-conscious. At least 
imigration inspectors thought. 
bd with the polite memkcrs of 
(2 crew all the way up from Quar- 
al became more than ever con- 
tit there was something queer 
iTwo Bits. Then they searched 
1stem to stern, while the crew 
ragreeably and impassively. 

In one by one they dragged out 
ax depths of her hold the sixteen 
> of high degree who had come 
| Two Bits as visitors, at far-away 
' 
ummagings for stowaways are 
4s sO easy. At times we find it 
/burn a bit of sulphur about the 
‘der that the stowaways may the 
\y rise to the occasion. They rise! 
(casion the elevation was by the 
} neck rather than by sulphur. 

. Jong, who knows all, takes no 
.t appears that the crew were to 
im him eight thousand dollars for 
nese, at the rate of five hundred 
ilece, in return for their hos- 
| their emboweled visitors during 
‘e. Before payment would be 
iwever, the sixteen were to be 
‘safely ashore in New York. In 
was what the payment was all 
en, when the Two Bits returned 
.ong, much money would cross 
11 waterfront back room—but not 
ae landing of the sixteen in New 
to be arranged by one wise in the 
8 port who would be on hand here 
irpose; by one who in good time 
' to the Two Bits, with password 
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and plan; and for such a one the crew were 
watchfully to wait. So ran the orders, from 
Ah Jong himself. It was no fault of his that 
the immigration inspectors came first— 
often they do! Yes, ‘‘the best laid schemes 
o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley.”’ 

Of course it may be that the greeting of 
the Two Bits’ crew to Ah Jong, when next 
they meet with him in old Hong-Kong, will 
be physical and emphatic rather than 
mental and contemplative. That may be. 
And there are sixteen ex-stowaways— 
Chinamen, homeward bound—and broke— 
who may soon be searching for Ah Jong, in 
old Hong-Kong. For presumably Ah Jong 
still has the eight thousand dollars or some 
part of it. 


A Happy Dumping Ground 


To spice the sequel a bit more, the six- 
teen, if they return to their native Chinese 
villages, may have some explaining of their 
own to do. They may have that in mind, 
as they hunt for Ah Jong. For the custom 
is that all the inhabitants of a Chinese 
village chip in to a village purse, hand over 
the purse to an Ah Jong, then pick out the 
likeliest Chinaman in the village, and send 
him along to be smuggled into the United 
States. If there be a slip, and by chance the 
chosen Chinaman be returned to the arms 
of his fellow villagers, his welcome home is 
likely to be even heartier than that ac- 
corded to a certain small but potent animal 
that occasionally puts in an appearance at 
an American Sunday-school picnic. As for 
the welcome accorded to the purse holder 
of such a contingency—well, there are six- 
teen Chinese villages that Ah Jong will per- 
haps omit from all future itineraries. 

This rate of five hundred dollars appears 
to be standard in certain quarters; and a 
curious condition that is said to be added 
by some bootleggers, when the aliens are 
Chinese, is that they come clean. They are 
often stripped and searched, to be sure they 
come clean; which means that they must 
carry no opium or drug of any kind. The 
result of being caught smuggling a drug- 
laden alien is considered so additionally 
severe that the standard tariff of five 
hundred dollars is held to be too low. And 
this species of bootlegger ordinarily takes 
great virtue unto himself when he explains 
that his smuggled aliens come clean; he 
serves his country by frisking the drugs off 
his aliens before he allows them to smuggle 
in! 

There is many another curious incident 
of this business of bootlegging aliens into 
the United States, and many another eerie 
tale to be told. Within its original modest 
limits the business is as old as the hills. In 
the Immigration Service we had been at 
war with these live-cargo bootleggers ever 
since there was any Immigration Service at 
all. And there are famous old fights that 
are now traditions in the service. All in all, 
we have held our own—until now! 

But no longer can we say ‘‘We hold our 
own!” That day has gone. The business 
has become so big and so skillful that we 
are falling behind. From far beyond our 
borders, in every corner of the world, the 
plots are hatching and going forward. And 
the second-story aliens are coming in. Let 
there be no doubt about that—they are 
coming! A hostile invasion in time of 
peace; a determined effort to break down 
our insistence that we are a nation and not 
a happy dumping ground; a wholesale ex- 
ercise of what such aliens, the world over, 
look upon as a right—the right to come into 
our country when and how they please, 
whether we give them permission or not— 
that is what is going on! 

We can stop it. But to do that we must 
have more men, and we must have a tighter 
law. 

As to more men, we need no great army 
to kick these fellows out and keep them out, 
but we do need more force than we have. 
Until today this need has not been gen- 
erally known. 
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The immigration law that took effect on 
July 1, 1924, was too new; its effects too 
uncertain. But now, after six months of it, 
we can make a fair guess. At Ellis Island I 
know that we need help if we are to cope at 
all with the growing colonies of alien bur- 
glars that to my own knowledge abound 
about the city of New York. Nor is it to be 
supposed that New York is their only roost- 
ing place. There are other cities and other 
places—many others. 

As to tightening the law, there are half 
a dozen amendments that are vitally 
needed if we are to be equipped with proper 
power to handle the problem. They are be- 
fore Congress today. Unfortunately, they 
share the field with a dozen other proposed 
amendments that are being vigorously 
pushed to the end of loosening the law, in- 
stead of tightening it. These loosening 
amendments, cradled in the foreign asser- 
tion of the right of any and all aliens to 
populate our country, whether we want 
them here or not, and nourished by foreign 
propaganda, have grown apace. They are 
the last sort of thing that should be allowed 
to go through. Already there are such 
dangerous leaks and loopholes in the law 
that, if this loosening go through in addi- 
tion, we may as well open the ports and the 
borders of the United States and forget 
eer ee ever desired to limit immigration 
at all. 

The whole question is, What are we going 
to do about it right now, while Congress is 
in session? Tighten our control of immigra- 
tion, or loosen it? Safeguard our gates, or 
leave them ajar? 

That is for you to decide, and—when you 
have decided—tell your congressmen and 
senators in which direction you desire them 
to move. 

President Coolidge, in his message to 
Congress, says of our present restrictive 
immigration law that ‘“‘in principle it is 
necessary and sound, and destined to in- 
crease greatly the public welfare’’; that it 
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it is called on the symptom 
charts—had usually cooled their 
fine frenzy, and a morning over 
sputum eups generally finished 
them. 

Anne was trying to think of 
her other accomplishments. 

“T am really quite strong, 
too,” she said. ‘‘I don’t look it, 
but Iam. I’ve played golf and 
ridden a great deal. I could lift. 
I know that.” 

‘Have you no family?” asked 
the head, weakening by inches. 

‘“‘T have a father and a—step- 
mother,” said Anne, and looked 
away. 

There were some things she 
didn’t care to talk about. And 
the stepmother simply finished 
matters for the head. 

“JT am going to try you, 
Miss—”’ she looked at the visit- 
ing card in her hand—‘“‘ Miss 
Rutherford. You know that the 
course is three years; during 
those three years you will be un- 
der the discipline of the school. 
And that discipline is very 
strict.” 

“T’ll do my best,’ said Miss 
Rutherford bravely. , 

“Tt is not only a matter of 
rules,” said the head. ‘‘There 
are certain ethics. You will be 
thrown in contact with many 
men, internes and visiting doc- 
tors. The staff. I need not say 
to you that your relations with 
them are to be purely profes- 
sional.” 

“Oh, good gracious!’ said 
Anne, flushing. ‘‘I’ll be petrified 
with terror of them. I wouldn’t 
even think ——” 

““No?”’ said the head, without 
any particular conviction. 
“Well, I hope so, anyhow.” 

And so Anne Rutherford had 
gone away. She very nearly 
backed out of the room, as one 
does from royalty, because the 
head had a sort of majesty about 
her. Whenever she swept into a 
board meeting the men always 
got up, and they simply handed 
her what she asked for, from 
sterilizers to extra dieticians. 
They even respected the manner 
in which she ignored the fact that 
they received eighty-six cents a 
day for patients which cost the 


hospital ‘‘four dollars per pa- 
tient per diem,” as the reports 
read. 


“T am no mathematician,” 
she would say, and pass a slim 
white hand over her whiter fore- 
head. 

So Anne Rutherford went 
home and told her people. And 
her stepmother only raised her 
eyebrows and said if she must 
do something, why choose to be 
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a sort of upper servant? She said exactly that. But her 
father went out and took a long walk. 
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HE ran into him the very first day. Nothing had been 

quite up to specifications, up to that minute. 

There was a strike among the bathroom scrubbers, and 
so she was put to cleaning the ward bathroom. She was on 
her knees scrubbing the floor when she heard him walking 
down the corridor, with that peculiar authority which 
belongs to the staff alone. New in- 
ternes have it for the first week or 
so. After that they learn that there 
are still a number of things they do 
not know, and so they rather slip 
around, trying to learn them. 

Trotting along beside him in her 
high-heeled shoes was the day su- 
pervisor, Miss Brent. 

And the moment she heard his 
voice, before she had turned her 
head and looked up over her shoul- 
der, something happened to Anne. 
It is like that sometimes. Nobody 
knows whatitis. Some people think 
it is chemical, but others say it isa 
matter of positive and negative po- 
larization, whatever that may be. 
Anyhow, Anne knew at once that 
something queer had happened to 
her, and when she looked up at 
him—well, he was up to specifica- 
tions, undoubtedly. 

She looked up at him, and he 
stopped and said, ‘‘ What on earth 
are you doing that for?”’ 

And what did the little idiot do 
but burst into tears. They spoiled 
her looks and splashed into the 
scrubbing pail, and Miss Brent eyed 
her scornfully and said, ‘‘Don’t be 
so silly! You’ll have considerably 
worse things to do than this.”’ 

She sat back on her heels then 
and looked at them both. Like a 
kitten facing a pair of terriers, 
rather, and she said, “‘Is there any- 
thing in the rules about my smiling 
when I do this?” 

“There is something in the rules 
about courtesy to thestaff,”’ snapped 
Miss Brent, and moved away. 

Heavens! He was staff! 

Well, of course it was just hardly 
believable, any way one looks at it. 
Because Anne could see at a glance 
that he was vain and cynical, for 
all his good looks, and that he liked 
to have Miss Brent put on her high- 
heeled shoes in his honor, and trot 
around at his elbow while pretend- 
ing her feet did not hurt like any- 
thing. 

There was quite a joke in the 
hospital about those shoes, and it 
was not long before Anne heard it: 
Miss Brent on the second floor, 
near the head of the staircase, about 
the time he was due; and then the 
slam of the front door, and his deep 
voice below, for one could always 
hear him. He seemed to think that 
lowering his voice was to lower his 
flag somehow; and he would never 
lower his flag. Never. And after 
that, Miss Brent scurrying off, and 
back in a jiffy in a fresh cap and 
apron and the high-heeled shoes, before he had more than 

registered in on the card in the office, and given the phar- 
macy clerk the devil about something or other. 

Anne heard about that, and about other things. For 
instance, his name was Raleigh, and he was a surgeon. 
According to the school, he was a great surgeon. 

“Tt’s a lesson to watch him,” somebody told her, ‘but 
it’s dangerous too.” 

“Why?” Anne asked, drinking in every word. 

“Because he’s perfectly beastly when he’s working,” 
said the girl. ‘‘He has a dreadful temper, and when things 
go wrong ” Words failed her. She made a gesture. 

Well, he really was all that, as we shall see. Anne used 
to think it was because he was an orphan, but the truth is 
that the hospital had spoiled him shockingly. They had 
made a sort of cult of him; when he entered, slamming the 
big front door, the word passed with the rapidity of news 
in the African jungle. 7 : 

“R. C. is in,” they said. There had been another 
Raleigh on the staff once, so he was called R. C. Every 
hospital has somebody it knows by his given initials. 


Anne, Waking Out of the Anesthetic and Seeing Him Beside Her, Said, 


The nurses in the operating room would burst into a 
final frenzy, and in the surgical wards little probationers 
would run around and straighten things. He never knew; 
or, rather, he took all this for granted. Oh, they certainly 
had spoiled him. They simply roared at his feeblest jokes. 

“Doctor, this bed isn’t comfortable,” some fretful pa- 
tient would complain. 

And he would look down from his height—he was a big 
man—and say, “I don’t give a damn how the bed feels. 
Are you comfortable?” 


Go Away. You Just Worry Me"’ 


They would quote a silly joke like that over and over: 
“Did you hear what R. C. said to Thirty-One?”’ they 
would say. 

They even took a certain pride in his bad tempers, when 
they came. 

“R. C.’s on the warpath,” they would whisper about. 
“Listen!” 

They could always tell, because of the way he slammed 
things about. He always slammed things, but there was 
a difference, if you know what I mean. 

One can see that trying to bring Anne and this godlike 
creature together isn’t an easy matter. It is perfectly cer- 
tain that during her entire probation period he never saw 
her at all. She used to listen for him coming down the hall. 
Thud, thud, he came along, like the President of the 
United States stalking into Congress, and thump, thump, 
went poor Anne’s idiotic heart. But he never knew she 
was there. It’s a wonder he didn’t walk over her once or 
twice. 

It took five months for him to notice her, and nobody 
can claim that it was particularly auspicious when it came. 
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of course. 

And then she went on night duty. That’ 

it all. 
ur by 
See was given the men’s surgical and t 
ward, and the head of the training scho 
and gave her a little talk. 

She advised her about sleep and exercise 
said, ‘‘Night duty is hard duty, Miss Rut 
will be alone, and the responsibility is heavy; 
she took a long look at Anne, and she said, | 
ribly thin, my dear.’’ 

“But I feel all right,” said Anne Ruthe 
and with a spasm at her heart. Because 
should send her away? 4 

“You might have your tonsils looked at, 
She considered that the roots of tonsils we 
all evils. And when Anne had gone she loo 
ture and said, “It’s her turn for night duty,} 
She’s too young. She lied about her age.” | 

“But she’s doing very well.” ; 
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how about her illusions? She’s lost them, 
he’s lost something. Look at her.” 

yent on back and forth, from tonsils to il- 
,ot a word about her heart. Which shows 
eeping her secret extremely well. 

4 night duty, and after a while she began to 
fe was a sort of moonflower, which only 
irt in the darkness. It was while the sun was 
side of the world that babies were born and 
t was at night that the bars were down, too; 
man race inhibited its passions and its rages, 
'd of the day it wearied. The unfair battle 
lust and tragedy won out. 

‘e men’s surgical ward and the emergency 
e began to know the rumble of the patrol 
‘ame up the street. Sometimes she got the 
around filling hot-water bags and getting out 
But often the elevator passed her floor and 
'y up toward the operating room on the top 
policeman and internes grouped around some 
2 a stretcher. 

ney ward was always ready. Its two iron 
‘side, covered with gray blankets, its white 
with the instruments in tidy rows; its wash- 
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joor was always open. To Anne, slipping 
-rubber-soled shoes, it seemed to say to what- 
was coming along the hall, ‘Come on in, and 
we can do for you.” 

duty cut her off from seeing him. Except 
mn he probably didn’t recognize her. She was 
ue emergency ward, having been relieved to 
Inight supper of hot coffee and cold salmon, 
ced in, and there he was. He was getting an 
vom the case, and muttering to himself, and 
‘d her he called, ‘‘ Where the dickens is the 
hat belongs here?”’ 

, doctor,” she said, and got it for him. He 
ut a word and hurried out. , 
quch, but she fed on it that night, along with 
»and the cold salmon. 

g nice has happened to Lady Diana, 


” 


said 


'se from G Ward, when she had hurried out. 
er that behind her back, because she was sup- 
like Lady Diana Manners, only more wistful, 
vhat I mean. 

vasn’t this supper,” said F Ward. ‘I’ve eaten 
sed salmon that I’m ready to bite a hook.” 

} 


; bare and shining floor—always they were 


She Was Standing There Wiping Her Eyes When a Car 


Anne did not see so much of Miss Brent now, or of the 
head, either. But one evening she went back to her linen 
room, having given the ten-o’clock medicines, and there 
was Miss Brent. She looked very odd in her street clothes, 
and she had a scrap of paper in her hand. 

“Do you mind sending this down in the pharmacy 
basket?” she said. 

Anne took the paper, and she saw that it was in R. C.’s 
writing. Something danced in front of her eyes, for it was 
on his private office paper. 

“‘T hope you are not ill,”’ she said very politely. 

“T’m not well,’’ said Miss Brent. There were two bright 
spots of color on her cheeks. “‘ And there’s no use talking to 
the staff here. Especially to R. C. There’s always a crowd 
around him.” 

Anne took the paper and put it in the pharmacy basket. 
And all the time something inside her was saying, ‘‘She’s 
been to see him.”’ She carried the basket to the elevator 
and rang the bell, and she was thinking, ‘“‘He would like 
that. He likes her, because she is crazy about him. They 
are all like that, and I would die first.” 

She marched back to her linen room with her head very 
high indeed, and Miss Brent was still there. She had the 
order book open, and was staring at an order in a very firm 
hand, which said, ‘Jones, hot-water compresses every 
15 minutes. R. C. R.” 

Miss Brent stayed for some time. She just had to talk 
about R. C. to somebody. She didn’t much care who. 

‘One can really have confidence in him,” she said, “and 
that’s more than you can say for some of them.” 

“I dare say he is clever,’’ Anne said rebelliously, ‘‘only 
he’s so disagreeable.” 

‘“‘Disagreeable!” said Miss Brent, staring at her furi- 
ously. ‘‘How can you say that? He’s lonely, and he’s very 
much overworked. That’s all.” 

But she could not afford to quarrel with Anne. She was, 
so to speak, in Anne’s hands just then. For she knew, and 
she knew Anne knew, that by all the laws of the hospital 
she could not go to R. C.’s private office. She had broken 
a rule. 

Even the pharmacy clerk knew it, and when the basket 
came back it contained a bottle, and a slip of paper around 
the bottle. And on it the pharmacy clerk had written, in 
small clear letters such as he used on labels, the words 
“How come?” 

But Miss Brent was really past caring, in a way. She 
went back to her room and set to work on a new cap. You 
see, a nurse’s cap is rather like a man’s necktie; it is her 
one touch of frivolity. 


ae dees 
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Stopped, and a Very Arbitrary Voice Said, ‘“‘what 
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Anne, however, who was so busy that her caps generally 
looked as though someone had set a foot on them, sat down 
and rested her tired feet, and worried about things: If he 
was lonely; why he was lonely; and why he was so gentle 
to the children in the children’s ward, and so perfectly 
beastly otherwise; and particularly why she, herself, was 
such a fool about him. 

Iv 

Sit found it very hard to sleep in the daytime. She tied 

a black silk stocking over her eyes, but what with the 
ambulance driving in and out, and other nurses washing 
their hair in their off-duty periods, it was really hard. Not 
that the ambulance bothered her so much; she had learned 
that quite often, when it clanged through the crowded 
streets and traffic parted to let it go by, it was only the 
senior surgical interne going after a package of cigarettes. 

But the lack of sleep got on her nerves, rather. And Miss 
Brent seemed to feel that, in a way, the bars were down 
between them, and after evening prayer in the chapel she 
used to slip back to Anne’s linen room and talk and talk. 
About R. C., of course. 

Anne got a little ragged. Then, too, she had no place to 
go any more. Her father and stepmother had gone abroad. 
The stepmother had simply barked her way to the Riviera, 
pretending to have a weak chest. And they had turned off 
old Henry, who had been the butler for years without num- 
ber, and now he was in the medical ward with pneumonia. 

And about that time they brought in a newsboy who 
had been run over, and he died in Anne’s arms, before the 
interne could be got out of bed. 

_ So when an operating-room nurse came to the midnight 
supper sniffling, and said she had been insulted by Doctor 
Raleigh, Anne said, rather sharply, “‘ Well what did you do? 
You must have done something.” 

They stared at her, all of them, over their cold sliced 
pot roast. It was pot roast that night for a change. And 
she felt exactly like Miss Brent, only more so. 

“To fall for a man because he is good-looking!” she said 
to herself bitterly. “And because this place makes a tin 
god of him! It’s—it’s hateful!” 

She tried to pull herself together. 

She got up at four o’clock in the afternoon, and took 
her bath and tidied her room. Then she had her early 
supper, at five o’clock, and after that she took her walk. 
She had to go through a rather bad part of town, and some- 
times men spoke to her. She was really very lovely, al- 
though she was terribly thin and rather wan. But she was 
learning a lot of things, and she wasn’t frightened any more. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Japan and America, or 

is it to be peace? A hur- 
ried categorical answer that 
there is no danger of war 
and that everybody on both 
sides of the Pacific ardently 
and fervently desires peace 
means nothing. It means noth- 
ing unless the answer is based 
on solid facts and accompanied 
by a grim determination. Facts will 
decide whether there are any real causes 
of war between the two nations, and yet 
that is not enough. Quarrels of enormous 
significance were brought about by causes of 
no real significance to justify the sacrifices. 
Facts are not the only elements for peace or 
war. They must be accompanied by a fearless 
determination one way or the other. It takes 
two sides to quarrel. Now let us find out what are the 
salient facts and factors bearing on the issues between the 
two nations. 


it IT to be war between 


Asia and America Face to Face 


N THE first place, there is a fact of undeniable signifi- 

cance—that is, that the Great War that ended six years 
ago changed the balance of the world, and the center of 
operations has shifted from Europe to America and Asia. 
The world left behine it the Mediterranean era centuries 
ago, and it is now leaving behind it the Atlantic era. The 
curtain of the new world drama is about to rise on the 
Pacific era, and Japan and America face each other across 
the great ocean of hopes and dangers. The countries that 
border on the Pacific, which is more than seventy times as 
large as the Mediterranean and twice as large as the Atlan- 
tic, embrace more than half the world population and 
bristle with new enterprises and new promises. China, of 
glorious past and immense future; Mongolia and Siberia, 
of untried fate; and innumerable islands of the South Seas, 
glittering under the blazing sun, with all their natural re- 
sources and teeming millions of souls; and Australia and 
New Zealand, whose destiny nobody knows—all are on 
the Pacific. India, although not directly bordering on the 
Pacific, has her sons and daughters scattered all over the 
countries of the Pacific and her future destiny is to be cast 
in the same lot with the other Pacific nations. 

America, with her accumulation of wealth and power 
almost unparalleled in history, stands on the opposite 
shores of the great ocean with the call of new blood ringing 
in her whole body. America has faced Europe too long. 
The time has come now for her to turn her face to the new 
world of her future operations and activities. America and 
Asia—and the new drama of the twentieth century now 
opens. 

Fast steamers can plow their way from Seattle to Yoko- 
hama in less time than it took a Roman captain to sail from 
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Mme. Akiko Yosano, 
the Greatest Poetess 
of Modern Japan 
and One of the Fores 
most Feminists 


ar ener 
Yusulke Tsurumi 


Gibraltar to Phenicia—in one-fourth the time con- 
sumed by the slow brig of Washington’s day in cross- 
ing the Atlantic. The islands of the United States, 
stretching off the coast of Alaska, are only 700 miles 
from the boundaries of Japan; they are not so far 
from Japan as Chicago is from New York; swift 
airplanes can make the journey in a few hours in the 
trail of the recent path breakers. That is not all. On 
a clear day the last Formosan outpost of the Japanese 
Empire can be seen with a glass from the nearest 
island of the Philippine group. America’s trade is 
bound to expand in the East;, America’s intellec- 
tual interest is destined to reach out more and 
more to Asia; the achievements of America in 
science, commerce and diplomacy will weigh heavily 
in the Pacific balance. The policies, ideals and 
measures of America therefore have a deeper sig- 
nificance for Japan than those of all other 
nations on the globe combined. 
And what shall we say of Japan in 
the new era of the Pacific? Is it 
immodest to declare that she 
occupies a strategic position 
on the western shores of the 

Pacific? Mr. Hughes may 

announce the end of the 

Lansing-Ishii agreement; 

the geographical and eco- 
nomic facts underlying it 
remain unchanged. At all 
events, it cannot be denied 
that Japan must sit at every 
council table where the 
affairs of the Orient are dis- 
cussed and adjusted. Her 
policies, ideals and measures 
must in turn inevitably affect 
America—notso deeply, of course, 
but still vitally. 
Feople who visit Japan at present 
are surprised at the Americanization 
of the country. It is obvious at every 
turn. Theirresistible force of Nature is closely 
linking the East to America. The glorious 
days of leisurely Yedo—the old name of 
Tokio—are gone forever. Standing at the 
southern corner of the huge Tokio station, 
one’s gaze is accosted by the sky line of high 
office buildings of distinctly 
American design; but there is 
not a single Japanese house in 
sight. And if the traveler were 
an American, he might be made 
homesick by the sight of so 
many American automobiles 
parked at the curb. 

American: influence is still 
more noticeable in our homes, 
where we have adopted all the 
conveniences and comforts of 
American life—from phono- 
graphs to ice-cream freezers. 
American motion pictures have 
become one of the principal 
amusements of the Japanese 
people, and although all kissing 
scenes have been deleted by 
the police board in the past, 
I understand there is now a 
new rule which tolerates movie 
kisses lasting no longer than 
thirty seconds! 

English is spoken all ‘over 
Japan, although some improve- 
ments in accent and grammar 
are noticeable, much to the 
dismay of visiting Americans. 
If the English language was 
much ameliorated by crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean, there is no 
reason why it should not again 
be. improved by crossing a still 
larger ocean—the Pacific. For 
instance, a ladies’ outfitter in 
the city of Yokohama had a 
notice put up at the foot of a 
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staircase, reading, ‘‘ Ladies, please have fits 
is just a finishing touch at improvement, of c 
But what does this apparent Americaniz: 
mean? Does it go below the outward appearan 
the Japanese life in its deeper significance stay : 
entirely along the old Oriental line? What de 
1925 demand and stand for? For that we mus 
deeper than the cherry blossoms and color pri 
In studying the Japan of 1925 we must keey 
in mind—that is, that there have been two 
that changed the country entirely. The one} 
War of 1914-18 and the other is the national 
earthquake and fire of September 1, 1923. 


The Hand of Destiny at Work 


HEN the war broke out in Europe in At 

Japan little realized what a great effect it} 
to have on her. When we entered the war ' 
after the outbreak in Europe, an eminent Japa 
Japan’s Platonic war with Germany. For it k 
beginning as thoug! 
decided to take up 
on the side of the 
because there was 
economic interest it 
because Japan wa 
bound to stand bh 
Great Britain in 0 
up to the terms of 
Japanese Alliance 
at first a distan 
known places. 1 
Tsing-Tao and | 
the German ¢ 
the Eastern 
some interest, 
over and pa 
people’s memo! 
seen hand of d 
ing out a great 
yet forcibly. 


and industry. 
hummed with we 
work. Money P 
into the long-d 
business houses 
mism and hope 
long-depressed 1 
people. Within a 

(Continued onF 
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as it actually happened 
to him, your—essen- 
tially—truthful fisher- 
man has to rearrange 
things just the least bit 
in the world. Otherwise 
the darn thing is out of 
perspective,so tospeak. 
And then some literal- 
minded chump finds out 
that the fish—a mere 
stage property—was 
after all only an eight- 
inchrainbow,and blasts 
it all over the place, 
and everybody insists 
that the drinks are on 
you, and somebody in- 
sults the honored guild 
of fishermen by calling 
them all liars! 
| Sa A : What they can’t 
Bae cold, eS SPs ' “9 ae Seek Es ee understand is that the 
experience was not an 
eight-inch-fish experi- 
ence at all; and that to 
get it over properly and 
adequately and truth- 
fully to a gang of Philis- 
tines who judge all fish 
by fish-market stand- 
ards, you simply had to 
provide the suitable 


a 


boat; he 
stream. 


“g weary 

1s wife on materials, which hap- 
ir, or tired pened to include a 
ym trying sixteen-inch fish. Be- 
of a kind, sides, the prophet said 
ver things that all men are liars! 
1a rough This is well under- 
es nee Shan et the Rod Do the Works the Fisn __-St00 among fishermen 
} demand Fights the More Sport There Is Gets Excited, But You Keep Cool themselves. No one 
» medals. ever dreams of ques- 


tioning the other fellow’s story. Of course, the one that 
got away in the Burned Rock Pool was a three-pounder— 
only you’ve got to accept my twenty-seven inches! 
There’s a balance about these things. A trained artist 
can detect awkward proportions at once. How often 
has a good man taken some blundering effort on the 
part of a beginner and reshaped it nearer to the 
heart’s desire! Many a youngster knows no better 
than to fit out a ten-pound story with a half-pound 
fish. The discrepancy is too painful. If his ways 
have fallen pleasantly with a true fisherman, his 
error will be gently remedied, and his story, if a good 
(Continued on Page 53) 


bursts into the house with the statement— 
and attested—that he has slain in hand- 
»at a whiffle-eared wombat that charged 
quzzle is sure of breathless attention. He 

_ to elaborate. Everybody knows that 
wombats bite. But your prosaic fisher- 

g from a long day, must needs do more 

te facts. Nobody will listen to him but 

| she will bestow on his narrative no 
serfunctory ‘‘ Yes, dear, that was nice; 

10t to put them in the same compart- 

le butter.”’ Now, that is unfair. The 

3t as much of an adventure out of his 


gee” 


Never Count Your Fish Till They’re Beached 


day as did the other fellow; he had just as 
much of an experience, and it was just as 
exciting. Can’t you strait-laced moralists 
see that his isa literary problem and not a 
matter of hard-and-fast statistics? He is 
trying to get over an emotion, an experi- 
ence, not facts. It is the interpretation 
which is important. To attempt to tell his 
story by an unembellished recital of what 
happened would be as foolish as for me to 
hand you the dictionary and tell you to pick 
out the words of this article for yourself. 
Often, in order to convey a true impres- 
sion, in order to reproduce in his hearer’s 
the Wilds of British Columbia for Cut«Throat Trout mind an accurate replica of the experience Netting a FivesPound Speckled Trout, Nipigon River, Ontaria 


tremendous beside his mother, who was so 

delicate and beautiful. It was fascinating to 
see Aunt Emma put a cigarette into the long amber 
holder and blow 
smoke through her 
nostrils like the 
dragon in the Ara- 
bian Nights pic- 
ture. But he knew 
that she wasn’t a 
dragon. Shenever 
whispered ‘‘Poor 
little Georgie!”’ 
No, sir; she hauled 
him to her knees 
and barked ‘‘Hello, 
oldman!”’ Thisal- 
ways thrilled him. 
Everybody else 
handled him as if 
he were made of 
glass, and said 
lao or lit ube 
Georgie!’”” Why 
they said that he 
really didn’t know. 
Perhaps it was be- 
cause he hadn’t 
any father. 

He wasn’t nor- 
mal; he had heard 
this expression 
several times, 
when his mother 
had forgotten his 
presence. When 
Ella, the governess, 
explained the word 
to him, it did not 
clear up the fog, 
but thickened it. 
He had arms and 
legs, like other 
boys, he could see 
and hear all right, 
he could run and 
jump, he wasn’t 
stupid with his lessons. Why wasn’t he normal? It seemed 
that the older he grew the more numerous became his 
puzzlements. 

He didn’t like girls. Maybe that was it. Other boys 
played with them, but he couldn’t; their presence seemed 
to interfere with his tongue and his legs. But why wouldn’t 
they let him have boys to play with? The only time he 
came into contact with the boys of the neighborhood was 
at Sunday school, where they ignored his existence: But 
they did not ignore him on weekdays if they chanced 
upon him, 

“Yah, sweetie!’’ was hurled at him. 

“‘Mamma’s ’ittle dirl!”’ 

And worse! 

Because of these misapplications, which made him want 
to ery, he no longer dared sit on the brick wall and watch 
the ball games in the vacant lot; now he peeked through 
a hole he had dug through brick and mortar. Sometimes 
he saw fights. These fascinated him, but they were not 
understandable. Friends one minute and enemies the next; 
neither friendships nor enmities lasted very long. One 
would yell that the ball went such a place, another would 
yell that it didn’t; then came fists and bloody noses. It 
was all very queer. Girls didn’t fight; they just cried 
and went home. 

Yes, he liked Aunt Emma. She never said he wasn’t 
normal. My, how strong she was! She could lift him by 
the shoulders and hold him straight out in front of her. 
She treated him just as a friendly boy treats another. But 
when she came to town for a visit, why didn’t she stop here 
instead of going to the hotel? There was plenty of room. 
He was beginning to wonder if Cara Mia liked aunty as 
much as he did. 

Today he heard a new word—prenatal. He just couldn’t 
understand it, but always when his mother and his aunt 
got together their voices went high. They seemed to be 
fighting over him, somehow. 

“Jenny,” said Aunt Emma, ‘‘when are you going to 
wake up to this prenatal bunk? You’re going to ruin that 
boy.” 

It must be some medicine Cara Mia was giving him. 
Nothing else could ruin him. 

“imma, how can you talk like that, when you know it’s 
a wonder that Georgie lives?”’ cried the mother angrily. 


({ temens liked his Aunt Emma. She wasrather 
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‘‘Jenny,’’ Said Aunt Emma, “‘You’re Going to Ruin That Boy”’ 


“But you’re making no effort to cure him,” retorted 
Aunt Emma. ‘‘ You’ve stamped this prenatal bunk all over 
the boy.” 

Georgie knew now. Prenatal was something he had. 
Stealthily he hunted about for symptoms. 

“You make me furious!’”’ Aunt Emma flourished her 
cigarette holder. ‘“‘It isn’t as if you didn’t have brains. 
You’re one of the cleverest women in America. Yet look 
at that boy. He’s seven, and he ought to be in jumpers, 
with dirt on his face and hands. What if his father was 
killed by a burglar the night before he was born; are you 
going to let that ride him all his life?”’ 

“Hush! How dare you let him know?”’ cried Cara Mia, 
fury in her glance. 

Georgie felt suddenly cold inside, and this cold at once 
communicated to his spine, starting goose-flesh all over 
him, as thunder and lightning did, and noises in dark 
rooms. Probably that was this prenatal thing. 

“‘God’s name!” cried Aunt Emma; “why not tell the 
child that his father died bravely defending his posses- 
sions? He’s bound to find out some day. Why keep it from 
him till it’s too late to do him any good? Tell the child 
what he’s got to fight in life; give him a chance.” 

Georgie’s mother stood up, pale with fury. ‘“Ella!’’ she 
called. 

The governess came in, took Georgie by the hand, and 
led him into another part of the house. 

“Ella, what’s prenatal?” he asked. 

“Hush!” said Ella, coddling him... 

Georgie became still; but he was secretly determined to 
ask William, the gardener, what prenatal was. He knew 
what a burglar was. A burglar had killed his father. 
Maybe Cara Mia was afraid he’d become a burglar. Or 
perhaps she was afraid that some day a burglar might en- 
ter the house and kill him. Perhaps that was why they 
never turned out the lights in his bedroom till he was 
asleep, why they never let him into a dark room, why Cara 
Mia or Ella always hid his face and covered his ears during 
thunderstorms. 

Jenny Winton was known across the land as a writer of 
novels of married life. The house was something of a lit- 
erary shrine; famous folk were always dropping off to visit 
between trains. Often they would come for week-ends. 
The cynical layman would call these visitors highbrows. 


MacGratin 
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speak a language Georgie understood I 
they spoke English because many oj 


present time he was learning French along 
lish and for relaxation was reading a ¢ 


elbows with native rowdyism. She was fitt 
diplomatic service, and dreamed of maki 
tinguished-in diplomacy as she was in lite 
all the marital unhappiness was based 
motherhood, and Georgie should be guid 
man’s estate. : 

She scorned the athletic side of life. H 
much as she had loved him, had enerva 
bubbling energies. Athletics dulled the f 
roughened the mind. In this she had a cle 
before her—Emma Winton, her sister-in-la 

Known at the race tracks, at the out-of- 
contests, at the baseball stadiums, at the h 
woman who never read intellectual books, ’ 
to the opera; who hunted, fished, smok 
swore like aman; a rough dominant wo 
spinster, who bragged that she never had ar 
But she was George’s sister and had made 
own, so she had to be tolerated; though Je! 
relieved to see her broad back moving towal 
ing point. She never came up here from h 
estate without starting a row over poor 
Wanting to take him down to her place! 

Jenny was delicate, as the Italian rapier ¥ 
precious metals and stones is delicate. Emm 
sword of a woman, cutting and hewing 
desires. Herein this house was the one barri 
able will. Cut and slash as she might, she 
the rapier, she could not conquer it, eithel 
or with cunning. She had by now learnec 
bornest thing on earth is a delicate womar 

“Jenny, that boy’s father was my bre 
a brave, honorable man. He’d turn ovel 
he knew what you are doing to that boy; I 
of dark rooms and thunder enter into 4a 


Jenny shrugged. ‘“‘What do you know 
hood?” ; 


4 

more than you, it would seem. Motherhood 

ing children; it’s bringing them up with 

telling them what the world is, and how 
Ives.” 

t you adopt a child?” said the rapier. 

my flesh and blood!” said the broadsword. 

row that,’’ was the riposte. 

save my money to a mollycoddle. Put that 

ind smoke it.” 

our money! Georgie will have enough when 


sroadsword knew to be perfectly true. Which- 
aid about, the rapier was there with this gall- 
nillion, anywhere outside this house, was a 
alub. 
ant a serious row with you, Jenny.” 
»o prevent that is to quit meddling. Georgie 
Je was born under dreadful circumstances.” 
irenatal bunk again. My brood mares are 
mobiles, but my colts aren’t. George is afraid 
e taught him to be. He’ll have to go to public 
| What’s going to happen to him there, when 
> him nothing but cowardice since the day he 
Sunday school isn’t going to make a man 
ough it won’t hurt him.” 


‘ even let me send him a boy’s dog to make 
/of. An Angora cat and a bunch of long- 
All right. You’re going to have a liar and 
a son.” 

suse I refuse to let him go to your place to 
.e and swear?” 

‘ou know I wouldn’t. Don’t you ever look 
te, when he won’t have any mother to coddle 
‘ill he know enough of life to keep the money 


e leave him?” 
; 


r laughed. 
: rose and marched out of the room, into the 


inmed the door violently, and continued her 


| curb, where her big touring car stood. She 


nt tearing down the street, informing several 
hat their rheumatism wasn’t so bad as they 
is. 


He Was Always Lonesomest When the House Was Filled, 


Cara Mia, however, wasn’t at all alarmed by this violent 
exit. She still held the whiphand, Emma loved Georgie. 
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T WAS perfectly true that Emma Winton idolized Geor- 

gie. She, who was occasionally known at the tracks as 
the sporting spinster, had suddenly developed the mother 
instinct. The boy had gone straight to her heart: and 
grappled there. A dear little boy, with a head full of that 
buncombe about Santa Claus, fairies and storks, who al- 
ways ran to her joyously when she came, which was seldom 
enough. How she yearned for him in the absences! 

Here was a new sensation—and most of her life had been 
given to the search of sensations—this of loving something 
to a degree where it hurt. For all her labor, for all her 
furious play, she was now confronted with the fact that her 
life was empty. She had loved the boy’s father, but per- 
functorily, as sisters love. But she trembled when she saw 
Georgie, trembled like a lovesick maid in the presence of 
her lover. She was tortured, too; she could not sweep the 
boy into her arms and kiss him and croon over him as she 
longed to. Such an act would nullify her preachments 
against mollycoddling and give the mother a substantial 
fairway to navigate the maternal bark as she pleased, 
eventually upon the rocks. No human boy could possibly 
emerge unscathed from such tutelage. Lord, if she could 
only make the woman see! 

She did not like Jenny, though she admired her talents. 
The sight of her always made the figurative fur rise on the 
back of her neck; and she knew that the fur rose on Jenny’s 
neck too. She did not like any of these delicately beautiful 
women; their bodies and tongues were too sharp. Had she 
liked Jenny she would have bought a house up here and 
been daily in touch with the boy. She had to be satisfied 
with two or three trips a year, not daring to come oftener 
for fear of a genuine smash-up between herself and the 
boy’s mother. The idea of teaching him to call her that 
Dago name, Cara Mia! 

“The pigheaded fool!’? rumbled Aunt Emma, as she 
tramped about her hotel room, a trail of cigarette smoke 
vainly trying to keep up with her. “She’ll ruin that poor 
child. What the devil shall I do? I have no legal rights. 
Jawing won’t get me anywhere.” 


These Visitors Paid Less Attention to Him Than to Cara Mia's White Angora Cat 
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Aunt Emma had the habit of speaking aloud when 
alone. A notion took a definite shape if she heard it; she 
seemed better able to accept or to reject the notion. She 
spoke of this habit humorously, as going to herself for 
advice. 

She paused by a window and looked across the street 
into a sporting-goods shop, for her room was on the parlor 
floor of the hotel. The shop window was filled with rods 
and fishing tackle, for it was May and the trout were tak- 
ing the fly. In a day or two she herself would be whipping 
a lively stream. 

“Holy Moses!’’ she exclaimed, thwacking her muscular 
thigh. 

She dashed across the room for her cap, which she 
jammed over her gray bobbed hair. She went directly to 
the sporting-goods shop, which was a good one. She re- 
mained there for half an hour. At the end of that time she 
came out, followed by a clerk loaded with bundles. She 
directed him to her car, which was parked by the side en- 
trance to the hotel. Her purchases were dumped into the 
tonneau. From the hotel she drove to the garage, where 
the big gray road eater was properly fed upon oil and gas. 

Returning to the hotel she had vacuum bottles filled 
with hot coffee, and lunch tins with food. All furious ac- 
tions, but efficient, for this woman never wasted energy; 
if she barked her shin against a chair she never whirled 
upon the offending article and kicked it. Today there was 
another meaning behind this fury of action; just now she 
did not care to think seriously. 

In her hotel room again, she got out her road maps and 
studied them. The simple and natural route from here 
was the road to Watertown. But even in the night it was 
not to be thought of; too many villages, too much traffic. 
It was also one of the bootleg routes. And the Malone 
route was worse. She would turn north of Utica and make 
Montreal by the Champlain way. 

The first alarm would be sent out toward New York; 
and by the time the authorities had cleared that, she 
would be across the border. They would also lose time 
going to her Adirondack lodge. She would stop in Mon- 
treal just long enough for food and gas; thence two hun- 
dred miles north to the trout preserve she was renting from 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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1924 in America 

and in Great Brit- 
ain have attracted more 
attention on the Conti- 
nent of Europe than any 
others within the mem- 
ory of young men. 

Looking along the 
surface of that interest 
in many of the countries 
of Europe I have found 
the conclusion that 
America and Great 
Britain, for the time 
being, have answered 
socialism and its tenden- 
cies with a decisive No. 
But the moment one 
digs under that surface 
and finds the thought 
in the minds of men who 
have burrowed deepinto 
experiences with democ- 
racies, with constitu- 
tional and parliamen- 
tary government—men 
like Marx in Germany; 
Mussolini; Asquith in 
England, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald; the King of 
Spain, whose mind is as 
alert as any in Europe; 
ministers in Herriot’s 
government in France— 
the deeper significance 
of the American and 
British elections is dis- 
closed. 

This deeper signifi- 
cance is found in our 
return to the two-party 
system of politics and in a revival of the idea that democ- 
racy ought to be government for all and not government 
for organized minorities; that it ought to be the least pos- 
sible rather than the most possible government; that law- 
making has been overdone and good administration is now 
quoted higher in the market of public opinion; and finally 
that men like Coolidge, Baldwin, Mussolini and Primo de 
Rivera, who do not suffer from the illusion that govern- 
ments are banks upon which drafts may be drawn with- 
out requiring any deposits, are now believed in preference to 
the school of leaders who preach rights of citizenship rather 
than obligations, and by word and deed have endeavored 
to picture government as organized charity. 


[hie elections of 


Governments That Would Not Rua 


HE deep significance of the recent elections was not in 

the turn to the Right—the swing toward conservatism. 
Thoughtful Europe regards the results as significant in 
framing an answer to the question, Is de- 
mocracy a failure? 

We Americans may well take this ques- 
tion by the forelock. Democracy in the 
sense of parliamentary government has 
had no conspicuous success. If it has stood 
up in America and Great Britain, it occu- 
pies already a doubtful position in France. 
It writhes in some agony in Germany. In 
1916 I saw it tottering in the Duma of 
Russia. I was in Italy when it fell flat. I 
have just looked over the remains of its 
feeble collapse in Spain. Nor does it grow 
ill only in its old age. In 1917, when an 
army was marching on Peking, I walked 
around the wall at sundown with a mem- 
ber of the parliament of the boyish Chinese 
Republic. ‘‘Alas,”’ said he to me, “‘I fear 
that democracy is a good deal like tight- 
rope walking; it requires much practice.” 
Again I saw and felt through weeks of an 
international conference, the thrill of hope 
and promise of a new Turkey, translated 
by my fellow delegates from Angora; to- 
day there is much disillusionment in that 
fresh democracy. ‘‘You were doubtful 
long ago,” says one of my diplomatic 
friends. “You said that the bottle bore 
a noble label, but that we should find the 
contents only a scramble for power by 
little men. So it is.” 
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Mussolini, in Full Fascisti Regalia, at the Celebration of the Second Anniversary 
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General Primo de Rivera and King Alfonso of Spain Going Over State Papers at the Royal Palace 


This is the great danger of democracy—its disillusion- 
ment—the difference between the noble, gold-lettered label 
and the true contents. Nothing but decrepit observation 
or childish interpretation of what is observed will deny 
that in the year 1925 Europe faces this disillusionment. It 
was all very well to talk about making the world safe for 
democracy; that was aimed at good roads. The real prob- 
lem was to build governments which would run at all on 
any road, good or bad. 

On the face of things Italy had a going concern in democ- 
racy—in constitutional government. So had Spain. These 
two vehicles were like limousines with nicely varnished 
bodies. When they were cranked up they would not run. 
They were flooded with gas. The old chauffeurs had looted 
essential parts of the machinery. The owners had tirn>d 
their backs in disgust with the whole contrivance. In 
Spain, where I have just been, a popular general in the 
army, Primo de Rivera, a strong man who has no par- 
ticular ambition for power, took over power, formed a 


of His Rise to Power 
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‘2ble Milkers of the Feeble Cow 


cing not long ago with one of the great consti- 
{ awyers of Europe who probably would not wish 
din such an informal expression of opinion. 
_e science of government,’’ said he, “‘the world 
in our European field, for instance, there is still 
) clamor against kings, as if kings were anything 
lags. Some can do a great deal of good if they 
one can do any harm. Those who want ‘consti- 
inarchies changed to republics have no eyes for 
past experience during our own times. A cen- 
or three ago the overthrow of monarchies was 
12, for it eliminated a whole structure of para- 
rants, some of them very gay in color and very 
| as the patrons of fine creative arts. The French 
marked the epoch of republic making. The world 
h blood and pain about absolute monarchies; 
ave arrived in our studies at the lessons which 
w to avoid blood and pain in salvaging repub- 
nocracies—or in establishing something better. 
rid will not study. It will learn to fly, it will 


learn to talk so that Peru may gossip along ether waves 
with Persia. And yet about government it has no lab- 
oratories, it has no clearance houses for exchange of in- 
formation; there is no appreciable beginning of a science 
of government. Just now one nation watches another’s 
constitutional government go deeper and deeper into a 
wallow of many parties, into a slough of talk, debate, 
wrangle, into futile orgies of lawmaking, into helpless- 
ness between the personal ambitions of little professional 
politicians on the one hand and what you call organized 
minorities on the other hand—the feeble milkers of the 
feeble cow. No the one brings hay, and everyone brings 
milk pails.” 

He stopped and then—‘‘Government is important!”’ 
he roared at me. ‘‘Why can’t one nation learn from the 
experience of another? Why don’t you Americans go 
on from your first advantages? You are lucky devils! 
Your ancestors gave you an inspired Constitution, and 
God gave you common sense. Why don’t you create 
a science of government?” 

I told him that it was for reasons of the kind he gave 
that I was traveling about from country to country in 
an attempt to find out how democracy was succeeding 
or why it was failing. 

I might have told him that three seasons as an Amer- 
ican diplomat in Europe, plus the observations I have 
now been able to make, have brought through the laby- 
rinth and maze, the mists and the complexities, at least 
two conclusions. 


VAAN: 


Stanley Baldwin, British Premier, Resting at His Worcestershire Estate 


From the Labors of the Campaign 


First: Parliamentary government is on trial. 

Second: The chief causes for its predicament are not 
to be found in countries which maintain a two-party sys- 
tem, but are most evident in those countries where many 
parties with their coalitions to destroy administrative 
governments have opened the door of democracy to con- 
trol by little politicians seeking toe holds of power and 
to domination by organized minorities which treat gov- 
ernments as storehouses of general welfare, to be plun- 
dered for the few, whether that few be the rich and 
powerful or, even worse, parts of the electorate who can 
wail the loudest and blackmail parliaments and’ minis- 
tries the most. 

The intent of democracieés—that is, constitutional 
governments—is to express the will of the people. These 
constitutional governments were designed to express 
that will with varying degrees of speed, but the design 
of democracy was'to have the will of the people ex- 
pressed effectively no matter how painfully slow and 


‘sure the process might be. 


On foreign shores, going from one country to another, 
I sometimes look back at the United States and realize 
that with our Constitution, plus our two-party system - 


which: puts responsibility more or less clearly upon the 


party in power, which guarantees against destructive 
coalitions of minority parties and tends to make each of 
the two parties strong enough to resist the clamor of 
organized minorities, we have a system which, over any 
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reasonable period of political progress, gives the maximum 
guaranties of the reflection of the will of the people. 

If anyone does not believe that, let him look backward, 
Irritation because the measures we desire are not at once 
put into effect will be calmed a good deal if anyone looks 
back ten or twenty or a hundred years. In these periods 
passed over there have been a thousand proposals which 
even those who invented them would say today were un- 
worthy. I have heard men who have stumped the country, 
even candidates for the presidency, who would say as to 
some of these proposals, ““Thank heaven, my country re- 
fused my advice!’”’ And in the main the measures which 
we Progressives of a dozen years ago would now consider 
good have been put into effect by our old political enemies. 
Sometimes men and women say to me, ‘There is, after all, 
no vital difference in the principles of the two parties.” 
What of it, even if it is true? There is, at least, a competi- 
tion for the means to put into effect whatever is the sea- 
soned will of the people. In addition, there is always a single 
opposition which is taken to account and held blameworthy 
if it is merely destructive. When there are only two parties 
the one in power is obliged to vie with the outs in an en- 
deavor to excel not only in administrative capacity but also 
in responsiveness to public opinion—to the will of the 
people. 

We have had a taste at home of departure from that 
system. We have had the growth of organized minorities 
asking through their literature and bureaus in Washington 
for special favors. In the absence of any great compelling 
issue requiring a third party be- 
cause the two existing parties 
reject it, third parties may be 
marked down as having for their 
support temporary combinations 
of organized minorities. There is 
nothing except a desire for power 
which holds them together. They 
fly apart after a defeat or at least 
quarrel at the post-mortem. 


Obstructionists 


E HAVE also had a definite 

minority group in Congress 
seeking to block legislation. I do 
not believe anyone could write 
down any coherent program of 
this group. It was held together 
exactly as the European minority 
coalitions are held together—to 
seize the balance of power to hold 
up the measures of the party in 
power. It hadno pretense of voic- 
ing the will of the whole people. 
At its best it could claim to rep- 
resent only the improvident and 
foolish conception of democracy— 
that is, that the will of the few, 
plus the will of another few, plus 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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Lee was his finding the 

knife. This is certain. If 
he had not found it he must have 
curled up and died of sheer help- 
lessness with thesea slugs and the 
jellyfish and the other stranded 
specimens that festered in the 
sun on Rose Island beach. But 
while he was crawling along a 
coral ledge beside the lagoon, 
whimpering feebly and search- 
ing with vague notions of salvage 
from the wreck, he chanced to 
peer down into a purple-green 
pool. And there he caught the 
familiar shimmer of a_ knife 
blade, two fathoms deep. 

It is possible that much abler 
individuals than Jimmy Lee 
would have derived no conso- 
lation whatever from the dis- 
covery. Crusoe, for example. 
Crusoe would have scorned 
it. But then that bloke Crusoe, 
he was blooming careful to get 
hisself cast away with all man- 
ner of fixings proper to a man-size 
shipwreck, wasn’t he? Muskets 
and swords and bags of biscuits 
and kegs of rum. Crikey! Why 
couldn’t it have happened to 
Jimmy Lee that way? 

Jimmy knew about the bloke 
Crusoe. There had been some 
tattered pages of a book aboard 
the Dundee, pilfered from a 
sailors’ mission in Auckland, on 
which he had feasted word by 
word at furtive moments of de- 
light behind the galley stove. 
And as a matter of fact—talk of 
knowing things—he knew per- 
fectly well why such splendid 
luck had not happened and never 
could have happened to him. 
Not being man-size, Jimmy Lee 
was aware of it. 

Like all the failures of his 
oppressed and drudging life, this 
was just another failure—hu- 
miliating, self-convicting and 
thumb-handed, as usual—that 
now he had fallen into a real 
adventure, now his actual turn 
had come to_be shipwrecked 
himself, he had neither food nor 
tool nor weapon of any kind. 
Nothing, literally, except his 
sixpenny shirt and the ragged 
trousers he stood in. 

And even the trousers were 
an out-worn pair of Cookie 
Anderson’s, flung at him by 
that dreaded tyrant months 
before—‘‘so y’ won’t ’ave to pig it with the niggers in the 
foe’sle, quite. Not as y’re any ways too good fer it, y’ dirty 
wharf rat,’”’ was Cookie’s amiable method of presenting the 
gift. “‘Gawd knows y’ got less spirit than the blackest 
woolly-head Kanaka of the lot. But y’re white-colored—or 
might beif y’ ever washed!” Here he twisted Jimmy’s ears 
until Jimmy yelled, then kicked him out through the galley 
door and the trousers after him. ‘‘Whoop-ee! Whee-whee- 
whee!”” It was Cookie’s war cry; something between a 
crow and a squeal; a hateful sound. ‘‘Skinny-legs! Pie- 
face! Left-over shank o’ soup meat!” he shrilled. ‘‘Get 
aht o’ this, and don’t show back till y’re dressed like the 
bleedin’ image of a man!”’ 

Afterward he had the infernal inspiration to make an 
issue of those trousers. There was a pocket in them—the 
first pocket Jimmy had ever owned. 

It pleased a morbid streak in the cook’s nature to point 
the possibilities of that pocket, on the theory—tacitly sup- 
posed if never admitted—that his victim might be meditat- 
ing a desperate revenge. 

“Nar then, nar then, wot y’ ’iding in them britches?” he 
would nag, making painful inquisition with the toe of his 
boot or the flat of his hand. “A knife? Don’t tell me y’ 
gone and ’id a knife abaht y’!”” Jimmy never risked hiding 
so much as a crust of bread, but Cookie would thrust his 
whittled, chinless face and lower his voice with subtly evil 
suggestion. ‘‘Count ’em out, d’ y’ ’ear? Count the knives 


oP HE thing that saved Jimmy 


But Prodding Around, He Chanced Somehow to Impaie a Curious Arrangement Like a Bunch of 


Wriggling, Soft, Semitranslucent Ribbons 
out and let me see y’ doit! Lord ’elp you if I ever catch y’ 
sneaking one, mind that!”’ : 

For the most part of Jimmy’s weary round had to do 
with knives. Hours and hours he spent on them with 
pumice and whetstone. 

There were the knives of the Galley: frat of all—butcher 
knives and.carving knives and the knives for meals. They 
hung in gleaming ranks against the bulkhead—all kinds of 
knives, from the great two-foot cleaver that could unjoint 
an:ox to the tiny accurate blade designed for surgical opera- 
tions on a potato. There were the broad and heavy oyster 
knives, brought into hard usage when the Dundee struck a 
strictly preserved pearl bank and did a rare stroke of busi- 
ness while the shell rotted out through a hurried and 
smellsome week. There were the sheath knives of the 
men—even the black deck hands were privileged to carry 
their own, belted in swagger fashion against their lean 
rumps as a badge of independence and of manhood. 

And every one of those knives had to pass under Jimmy’s 
anxious care, to be kept bright and shiny and razor-keen. 
Cookie Anderson saw to that, though the best Jimmy could 
do never satisfied him. It was the man’s obsession. 

To the other whites on the schooner, naturally, the thing 
became in time an accepted jest, as any such current ugli- 
ness tends to be among tough and tarry minds. They 
witnessed this little drama of master and slave with a de- 
tached humor. As when the big mate, Culbranson, might 
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lecided, sitting there in the Café of the Thou- 
ingels, sipping his apéritif; but in ten thou- 
», unexpected little ways, in the years he had 
7 buglike automobiles, so fragile and feminine- 
at peeped plaintively, like lost sparrows, as 
through the traffic maze of the Champs- 
sy were new. Ten years ago all motor cars had 
line—massive and bass of voice—he remem- 
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‘years ago. Streaming by his café window were 
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waiting, waiting for that quite impossible fish. 
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Henri Berri Talked of Cambodia. He Told of Hunting Man-Eating Tigers by the Light of a Jungle Moon. 


wares, and just as ten years before, never—apparently— 
selling a single rug or skin. 

So mused Henri Berri, and just then catching a glimpse 
of himself in the glass wall of the café, he smiled. Why, he 
was darker himself than those Turks—he who had been 
born in the Rue St. Didier, and had lived there all his life; 
a Parisian of the Parisians, until ten years ago, when he 
had plunged into the teak forests of Cambodia as another 
man might have flung himself into the Seine. 

The Seine, or Cambodia? Henri Berri recalled the night 
he had made the decision—that moonless, that excessively 
depressing night. What a soul-twisting night it had been, 
to be sure! He remembered vividly how he had paced the 
Alexander III bridge, stopping to look at the cold, hungry 
water sliding by, until a steel dawn had crept up to sil- 
houette the chimney pots of Paris. 

He could smile a little at himself now. How young he 
was in those days! Why, he might even have chosen the 
Seine, if at the critical moment his new hat had not fallen 
off and dropped—splash—into the water! The anticlimax 
was toomuch. He had laughed—and chosen Cambodia. 

At the thought of that night, and the great wrong that 
had been done him, he assumed, considering that he was a 
small man with rather conspicuous eyes and teeth, a fear- 
some expression. He would make the vast Georges Pampel 
cower before him—and soon. Henri Berri became cheerful 
at the thought. After all, this was the day he had lived 
for; and he meant to enjoy it, savoring every last minute 
of it, even as, sip by sip, he relished the delicious liqueur 
before him. On this day, he, Henri Berri, would make 
Georges Pampel pay. 

He scowled as he thought of Pampel and his mustaches 
trembled with hate. He could picture Georges Pampel at 
that very moment, although he had never seen him in the 
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flesh. Doubtless the great Pampel was entering his favor- 
ite café, a commanding figure of a fellow with an arrogant 
chest, an impressive frock-coated man, bearded to the 
third button of his vest—a man with an important air, as 
befitted one who was a power in the pineapple trade of 
Paris. Pampel would command deference. Waiters would 
scurry to him, bringing his favorite paper—a solid, Con- 
servative organ—and his favorite apéritif. Doubtless, 
lesser men in the café would nudge one another and say, in 
respectful whispers, ““‘That is Pampel, the big pineapple 
man.” 

“Ah, yes, the Pineapple King, the husband of the cele- 
brated beauty.” 

At this thought, Henri Berri groaned aloud, and a hov- 
ering waiter inquired: 

“Ts monsieur, perhaps, ill?” 

“112 No—the devil!” growled Henri Berri. ‘‘ May not 
aman groan?” 

“But certainly, monsieur. 
in this establishment.” 

So Henri groaned again, for he was thinking of Yvonne— 
Madame Georges Pampel. 

“And no doubt she is toasted by all Paris,’’ he muttered, 
“‘as the Pineapple Queen.’”’ And a third time he groaned. 
He brightened somewhat as he exclaimed, half aloud, 
“But wait! As for that husband of hers—that proud 
camel, that profiteer’’—he was working himself up to a 
fine pitch of ire—‘‘that relation of a cow, that rolling dirti- 
ness, we shall see! A fine king Georges Pampel will be 
tomorrow! I will dethrone him, I!” 

Henri Berri ran a glance around the café, full now of 
men—solid, paunchy, pacific men—enjoying drinks, pipes, 
papers. It gave him a somewhat pleasurable feeling to 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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facturer a nation vert 
may be, if it has no v 
means of trans- 
portation it cannot 
distribute its goods 
or gain the benefits 


which come from 
other nations. 
Nothing throt- 
tles a people’s de- 
velopment more 
than lack of trans- 
portation. We 
have examples of 
this at our very 
doors in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains 
and on the shores 
and islets of our 


Atlantic seaboard. Many of these communities, although 


Croydon, the London Air Terminus, From Which the Commercial Aircraft Take Off for Paris and Other Places on the Continent. 
It Has a Complete Customs House With Installations, Medical Inspection Facilities, and Everything That Goes With Handling 


the Traffic of an International Port 


There are two things in which an airplane excels all other 


depressions, so that it can be used in surveyin 


composed of the original Anglo-Saxon stock, the first that carriers—one is its speed and the other is the fact that itis country, and in our country scarcely 60 per 
came to this country, and although they are the purest the only instrument of transportation which is capable of whole area has been adequately mapped. It h 
Americans that we have, not only have made no advance delivering its cargo to a terminal station in the air. The the years since we began, to do even that muc 


in their cultural state but have retrogressed. Many 
of these people still speak Elizabethan English and 
are a prey to the beliefs and superstitions of the 
Middle Ages. Many other examples of a similar na- 
ture, well known to all, can be given. These condi- 
tions are entirely due to a lack of transportation. 
Frequently I have had forced landings with my 
airplane in these out-of-the-way communities, 
among people who were unable to read and write 
and who did not know who the governor or repre- 
sentatives of their state were and who did not know 
where the nearest post office was, although, in one 
instance, it was only about eight miles off. In this 
particular community their only fear was of the 
United States revenue officers, whom they regarded 
as the only government that came into contact with 
them. The evasion of the law that the revenue 
officers were detailed to enforce and an occasional 
feud with a near-by family furnished the causes of 
the only community organization which they had. 


Advantages of Air Transport 


Ape whole means of transportation on the surface 
of the ground or water necessarily is confined to 
places that are easy of access to these elements; in 


the case of water, deep harbors, indentations along | 


the coasts, and navigable rivers; in the case of land, 
where it is possible to build roads and railroads. 
These, in their turn, follow the lines where the 
grades are the least abrupt, and consequently are 
developed along stream lines and across passes in 
the mountains where the erosion of the water on the 
heads of the rivers has made the going easier. 

No condition of this kind confronts aircraft, as 
the air is a common medium all over the world. It 
is therefore possible to develop transportation to 
any place desired in this medium. In commercial 
aviation, however, a positive gain in dollars and 
cents must be shown over the competing carriers 
on the land and water. There must be regularity 
of schedule, and the transit of passengers and goods 
must be safe and not subject to too great a per- 
centage of accidents. 
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\Germans Destroying a War Tank, in Accordance With the Terms of 
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before had one belligerent imposed such humiliating terms 
on the other. Unheard of it certainly was, unprecedented 
it may have been, but an outrage it could only be to those 
who could see nothing éutrageous in Germany’s method 
of making war. The Germans naturally took that view of 
the matter, and we soon found we were in for a lively time. 

“Kill the lot—the last Great Judgment will hold you 
blameless.”’ This was the exhortation to the German pub- 
lie with which an infuriated German newspaper, the 
Deutsche Zeitung, greeted the arrival of a small advance 
party of us in September, 1919. The writer of this truly 
German effort of hate had, as he was careful to explain, 
been provoked beyond endurance by the spectacle of some 
of us strolling carelessly in uniform down the famous 
Siegesallee— Victory Avenue—in which you may see, if you 
are so unfortunate, a row of statues of the Hohenzollerns 
which have long been notorious all over Europe for their 
execrable sculpture, and, having seen us laughing, he was, 
like the character in Congreve’s play, quite sure we were 
laughing at him—or rather at the marble objects of his 
adoration. Worse, he had, he explained, seen six British 
privates strolling along the Budapesterstrasse and had 
observed that when his patriotic fellow Germans scowled 
at the invaders the British soldiers only smiled in return. 
It’s a way the British soldier has, and that native imper- 
turbability of his accounts, but not altogether, for the fact 
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Flying Machines Being Destroyed at Camp Doeberitz, Germany, Under the Control of Members of 


the Allied Supervision Commission 


On 
These Rifles Were Taken From the Public and Destroyed by Striking the Butts 


Against Stone Blocks 


that things passed off as well as 
they did and rarely went to the 
length of the effusion of blood. 

One of the officers serving 
under me, a colonel in the 
Gordons, had an inimitable way of his own of returning 
every volley of hate. He scored every time. Did a regi- 
mental band greet his inspection of a German army unit 
with the defiant playing of Deutschland iiber Alles, he would 
warmly thank the sullen C. O. for providing him with some 
music. Did the German sentry at the barracks gate salute 
the German liaison officer accompanying him on his tour 
of inspection, he would gravely appropriate the salute to 
himself by returning it. When a squad of soldiers, who 
happened to be on the square, suddenly at a preconcerted 
signal turned their backs on him, he turned to the C. O. 
and, slapping the Gordon tartan on his thigh, he said 
pleasantly to the C.O., ‘‘ Ah, colonel, not the first time your 
men have turned their backs on this, I think?”’ 


Allied Officers Mistreated 


T WAS not always quite so simple as that, or so easy. 
Some of our officers had narrow shaves from revolver 
shots, there were unpleasant experiences in the way of fusil- 
lades of stones from the men in one barracks, and a scald- 
ing baptism of army rations, in the form of hot soup, in 
another. On one occasion, at Stettin, two Allied officers 
were very roughly handled and thrown down the steps of a 
police barracks by the very police whom it was their duty 
to inspect. We were shadowed everywhere, our telephones 
tapped, our letters inter- 
cepted, our garages watched 
and our cars followed, our 
officers picketed, our lug- 
gage searched, and every- 
thing done, short of taking 
our finger prints, to keep us 
under observation. The Ger- 
man authorities had a 
dossier of every one of us as 
complete as that of a habit- 
ual criminal at Scotland 
Yard. We discovered this 
in a most engaging man- 
ner—namely, by the error 
of a German postman in 
delivering a package at one 
of our district offices on our 
own floor instead of on the 
floor below, which was the 
office of the German liaison, 
and for once in their lives 
certain Allied officers had a 
pleasure asrareand piquant 
as that of the man who is 
reported dead and reads his 
own obituary notice. The 
package was from one Ger- 
man liaison officer to the 
other, and contained a 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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T HALF PAST ONE in the 
WN: morning Miss George-Anne 
McClellan, who was a spinster 
lady of twenty-twosummers, climbed 
into bed and set herself to the task of taking up in a 
serious way the case of Mrs. Dorinda Van Duyke, who 
was at the moment peacefully sleeping in the room 
across the hall. 

Now Mrs. Dorinda Van Duyke was George-Anne’s 
aunt, and up to this afternoon George-Anne had seen 
her only once before in her life. But this is not what 
was giving such grave concern to George-Anne. Of.a 
certainty, no! The disturbing feature of the whale sit- 
uation was that Mrs. Dorinda Van Duyke, at the age 
of forty-two, had been wedded four times, which made 
her a personage! While Miss George-Anne McClellan, 
at the threshold of twenty-three, had never even 
been kissed! Which made her a failure! 

However, nothing in the world is mended by mere 

thinking alone; and so, having resolved upon a des- 
perate course of action, to go 
into effect the next morning, 
Miss George-Anne composed 
herself to sleep by reciting 
twenty lines of the Aineid— 
in the original Latin—as her 
father had taught her. 

Miss McClellan’s mother 
had died when George-Anne 
was only one year old, which 
was most unfortunate, as 
doctors will tell you that prac- 
tically no baby is improved 
by being brought up by its 
male parent. In the case of 
George-Anne it was a singu- 
larly unhappy arrangement, ~*~ 
as her father was professor of 
Greek and Egyptology at a 
little backwater college in a 
little puddle of a town, and 
conspicuous as being among 
the five most absent-minded 
persons on the face of the 
globe. I rather think he was 
like that other absent-minded 
professor, the onein thefunny 
story, who, when the nurse came in to 
announce “It’s a boy!’ looked up 
vaguely from whatever it was he was 
doing, and said, ‘‘ Well, tell him I’m 
busy—and ask him what he wants.” 
Really, Professor McClellan was just 
as bad as that! He was a slight, 
stooped man, nearsighted, of course, 
and witha diffidentsmile. Hisstudents 
played the most awful tricks on him; 
but they adored him, too, so that 
evened things up all round. 

Now somewhere in the Latin language, which is a dead 
language, but responsible for some very present trouble, 
there occurs the line, ‘‘A healthy mind in a healthy body.” 
And it was this line which Professor McClellan had seized 
upon as the solution of his problem in bringing up George- 
Anne, then a small urchin of about two. He had accord- 
ingly discharged the nurse in command at the moment—a 
rank sentimentalist who believed, actually, in letting chil- 
dren make mud pies—and installed in her place a she- 
warrior who taught George-Anne that everything in the 
world must be done well to be considered done at all, and 
that only the strong survive. 

The result of such stern training was that, at the age of 
eight, George-Anne had a bowing acquaintance with all 
the heroes of the Trojan War; at twelve she was on fairly 
intimate terms with all the big names used in trigonometry 
and the other light indoor sports; at eighteen she could 
mention the fourth dimension without any perceptible rise 
in blood pressure; and at twenty-one she was entirely at 
home in the basic principles of international law. She 
could also ride a horse right side up, play tennis that was 
faintly reminiscent of Susanne Lenglen’s, and go around 
the Wyossett Club course in a manner that would come 
pretty close to breaking ninety. But at twenty-two 
George-Anne McClellan had never been kissed, while her 
aunt, Mrs. Van Duyke, who didn’t know a Greek quo- 
tation from a recipe for old-fashioned bread pudding, had 
captured four separate and individual husbands! 

True, none of them had been very permanent or dura- 
ble; but four husbands are four husbands, no matter how 
you look at it—or them! So do you wonder that George- 
Anne had concluded something must be done about it, 
and done fast? 
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First Aunt Dorinda Pulled Out a String of Opals, Heid Them Up in Her 
Tapering Fingers. ‘“Never Accept Opals,’’ She Said to George:Anne. ‘‘They 
are Sure to Get You Into All Sorts of Hot Water Afterward”’ 


At ten the next morning, therefore, she knocked timidly 
on Mrs. Van Duyke’s door, and in a moment she stood 
looking at the lady who had made such a splendid showing 
in the Matrimonial Sweepstakes. How Professor McClel- 
lan had ever come to have such a sister as Mrs. Van Duyke, 
heaven alone knows! Privately, the professor considered 
her perfectly dreadful and a menace to the sanctity of the 
American home. If he had had his way, she would have 
been kept in a big cupboard where people would never 
have heard of her or the four husbands. But Mrs. Van 
Duyke, who had been living in Paris, and who had grown 
bored with it, had descended on America in one of her 
unaccountable spasms of love for her native land, and had 
come way out to Illinois, having just remembered that she 
had not seen George-Anne since 1902. So here she was, 
with as much equipment as an army on the march, and a 
cheerfulness and gayety that fitted her like her skin. 
Already George-Anne considered her most entertaining. 

“Good morning, dear,’’ said Mrs. Van Duyke, who at 
ten A.M. was sitting up in bed and sipping chocolate with 
enjoyment and thoroughness. 

“Good morning, Aunt Dorinda,’’ said George-Anne, 
coming two steps farther into the room. 

“How nice of you to come and pay a visit to an old lady,” 
went on Mrs. Van Duyke, and she handed the chocolate 
cup to George-Anne with an expression that indicated it 
had been very, very good. 
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the counterpane and stood with her two hands locked 
behind her. 

“T haven’t any other pretty things,” she said. She saw, 
by her Aunt Dorinda’s look of utter amaze, that she must 
explain further, so she went on in the clear, precise manner 
of one doing a problem in Euclid. ‘You spoke a moment 
ago of never accepting opals, youremember? Well, what— 
what would you say if I told you that I’d never even heen 
offered a box of candy?”’ 

Her Aunt Dorinda stared for a second, then she said, “I 
shouldn’t believe it, my dear. You are far too beautiful.” 

“No, I’m not,” said George-Anne. ‘“‘Because there’s 
something wrong about me, somewhere. I’m not sure 
whether it’s something I am or something I do; but what- 
ever it is, I—I want you to find it out and then tell me 
about it.” 

“You adorable thing!”’ said Mrs. Van Duyke suddenly, 
and she leaned forward and kissed George-Anne. By noon, 
the entire household knew that she would prolong her visit 
indefinitely and that a number of social gayeties were 
looming on the horizon. 

Professor McClellan groaned when he heard it. He saw 
disaster ahead, for his sister would persist in mentioning all 
four of her marriages, especially when conversing with the 
prexy’s wife and Mrs. Amos Suffern-White, the head of the 
Woman’s Temperance Union. On Wednesday, however, 
Professor McClellan began to entertain hopes of Dorinda’s 
ultimate reformation, for he met her at the home of the 
curate, listening most earnestly to the edifying discourse of 
the bishop, who was spending three days in town. So rapt 
was her expression and so respectful her blue eyes that 
Professor McClellan stood astonished. She looked almost 
like Saint Cecilia—without the organ! 

On Thursday, however, the professor’s faith in the 
Church of England began to totter. For on approaching his 
domicile toward the close of day, he heard ecclesiastical 
laughter proceeding from the living room; and there he 
found—he found the bishop and Mrs. Dorinda Van Duyke 
having a most hilarious tea together! Indeed, even as he 
passed the door, he heard Dorinda saying, in her cool- 
drink-on-a-hot-day voice, ‘‘And as I so often said to poor 
Peter—he was my second husband, my dear bishop uy 
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But the worst was yet to come. By Friday the house was 
completely overrun with boys. At least half the students 
of the entire town of Wyosset appeared to have taken ur 


quarters in the McClellan home. At first the professor 


thought they might have come to see George-Anne; but, 
“No,” said George-Anne, “they have all come to call on 
Aunt Dorinda.” And at such a piece of news, Professor 
McClellan retired to his study, where he perused ten pages 
of Marcus Aurelius in an effort to curb his mental agitation. 

By dinnertime he had made up his mind that Dorinda 
must be spoken to; and accordingly, after the dessert—it 
was a pudding in the form of a lion couchant, a special 
offering of the cook’s, to please Mrs. Van Duyke —he drew 
a deep breath and plunged into the icy waters of the 
brotherly admonishment. At first, I regret to say, Dorinda 
did not even know she was being chided; she went right 
on consuming the lion’s currant eyes in an unconcerned 
manner. 

So Professor McClellan said, quite sternly, ‘‘ Dorinda, 
this—this must stop!”’ 

Dorinda looked up, startled. She had been on the point 
of eating the lion’s left ear, but now she paused. 

“What must stop, my dear?” she asked. 

Her brother floundered about among the more familiar 
words of the English language. 

“Why, everything!’ he replied. “The—the—the 
bishop, for instance!’’ Dorinda opened her blue eyes very 
wide. It was evident that she didn’t know what in the 
world the bishop had to do with it. Her brother enlight- 
ened her. ‘‘There’s—there’s—forgive me, Dorinda, but I 
must speak plainly—there’s a certain friendliness about 
your manner that’s most—most a 

“Oh!” said Dorinda. ‘‘Then you think I was too 
friendly with the bishop?”’ 

“T think you’re too friendly with everybody,” said 
Professor McClellan. ‘“‘It was hardly necessary to tell 
him about everything that has happened in your life.” 

“T suppose not,’’ answered Dorinda amiably. Still, 
there are some people that you simply love to confide in.” 

“But you confide in everybody—especially about the 
husbands!” retorted her brother. Mrs. Van Duyke looked 
at him in surprise. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Female Seminary merely as something to go 
on with while I looked about me, in the way 
of a ston-gap, if you follow me; and yet when 
Miss Crumpp told me that the seminary was to 
be permanently discontinued I felt quite a twinge. My 
service with her had been exceptionally pleasant; and, 
after all, twenty years’ service is quite a part of one’s 
life—very nearly half of mine at the time, if I may make 
the personal application—even though one has had at no 
time during the term any intention to continue permanently. 
“Dear me, Miss Crumpp,”’ I said. It is not my habit to 
use expletives; but the news was, as I have intimated, 
distressing. Not that I was 
genuinely at a loss; hardly 
had she spoken when I had 
resolved to look about me for 
other employment. My trend 
isfor decision, action—execu- 
tive ability is perhaps the very 
term. Before I had wheeled 
the tea wagon across the 
threshold of her office I was 
quite clear. 

I should plunge into the 
business world. Business was 
not only the field in which my 
natural capacities lay, but it 
was mine by virtue of expert 
training. I have always been 
ambitious, and during my long 
service with Miss Crumpp I 
had given my spare time to 
self-improvement, knowing 
that my chance would arrive, 
perhaps sooner than I dared 
to hope. 

I had attained not only a 
thorough knowledge of busi- 
ness theory and practice, but 
I had that justified self- 
confidence that comes only 
after an exhaustive study of 
oneself in a spirit of detached 
scientific inquiry. To use the 
terminology of science, I was 
blond, with low crown section 
and long upper lip, with 
slightly bulging blue eyes, 
fine-textured and with rigid 
bones, wide-headed—though 
that was accentuated by the 
fullness of the hair above my 
ears as opposed to my bald- 
ness on top—small-bodied, a 
conservative dresser, clean- 
shaven except for prolonga- 
tions to the angle of the jaw, 
quick and graceful in move- 
ment. In a word, the vital 
type; in another word, the 
business type. I need hardly 
add that I had found no in- 
superable difficulty in the 
correspondence course of the 
Leffingwell School of Prac- 
tical Business. 

My alma mater had written me to offer various business 
openings into which I might plunge, but I had had a cer- 
tain reluctance which I cannot explain except on the basis 
of sentiment. Being the vital type, I was necessarily 
warm-hearted. And, too, being fine-textured, I did not 
relish tremendously the dedicating myself to salted and 
smoked fish and cheeses. Commerce in such rude food- 
stuffs was, I gathered, the avocation of the Mr. Beakes, of 
Greenwich Street, to whom my alma mater had commended 
me last and with insistence. It is likely that I should have 
respectfully declined to associate myself with Mr. Beakes, 
of Greenwich Street, had it not been for the distressing 
news imparted by Miss Crumpp. 

I pushed the tea wagon from Miss Crumpp’s office and 
urged it toward the study of Mrs. Brace, the disciplinarian. 
I was melancholy, seeing before me the familiar street door 
upon which I had waited so often to admit parents and 
visitors, catching a vista through the sunny drawing-room 
into which I had ushered these arrivals and wherein former 
pupils returning for a look about had detained me in chat, 
calling upon me to remember a variety of inconsequential 
matters which had quite escaped me, if indeed I had heeded 
them at any time. Through that doorway I should not 
escort the young ladies again to walk in Central Park or to 
visit the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Always in the 
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“Now, Arthur,’ Said Mr. Beakes, ‘“‘You've Acted Like a Contemptible Sharper, and if I 
Didn’t Know You I Wouldn't Taik to You Over the Long-Distance.” “‘Sorry, Sir,’? Said 


I, Quite Abased by His Rebuke 


company of Mrs. Brace, let me say distinctly; and I may 
add that I drew the line firmly against entering the mu- 
seum in mixed company. 

While I was so engaged in reverie, several of the young 
lady boarders descended the staircase with luggage. It 
was the end of the second semester and they were on their 
way to their homes in due course. I hurried the tea wagon, 
having regard for the safety of the officers’ tea and hot 
muffins. The young ladies shouted to me. 

“Oh, Arthur,” called one of them, ‘‘aren’t you going to 
kiss me good-by?”’ 

“Beg pardon, miss?” I said, doubting my ears. 

“Tsn’t he terrible, girls?’’ said the one who had offered 
herself for kissing—a pretty girl, if I may presume so far. 
“He’s been flirting with me all year, and now he pretends 
he doesn’t even know me.”’ And with that she took ad- 
vantage of my encumbered situation and threw her arms 
about my neck and kissed me. 

“Madam!”’ I said, blushing rosily. “‘Madam!” 

“Don’t deny me this moment, Arthur,” she said in a 
breaking voice. “It may be forever, Arthur.” And with 
that, upon my word, she burst into loud weeping and ran 
down the hallway with her head on her arm. The other 
young ladies looked on her with sympathy and on me with 
indignation, and said, “Oh, you bald-headed little sheik!” 
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‘ou can’t know less than the last one. 
‘th the Giants today?” 
J said, not getting his drift. “Did I 
osay Giants, sir?’”” And then, to let him 
advised of current events, I said, “You 
3, sir. But it has left town, sir.” 
sed at my readiness, and he took snuff and 
‘then he had at me again with, “ What do 
Yre doing nothing, Mr. Joy?” 
ser, a real trick question, and I thought 
“Do you mean my office hours, sir?”’ 
r. Joy,” he said. ‘But remember, the 
» in and hear you whispering down that 
ho this is,’ out you go!” 
ir,’ I said; “but I do assure you that I 
such an unbusinesslike phrase. I should, 
advise the other person of my identity 
saying, ‘This is the office of Mr. Beakes, 
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the same to you, sir,” I said, smiling win- 
you would call me Arthur, sir. It seems 
ppropriate, sir, though I am deeply sensi- 
tesy.”” 

- snuff, but he continued to gaze on me, 
subsequent paroxysm of sneezing, and this 
ally bluff features an expression of surprise 
the circumstances. 

“T am jiggered!” 

jiggered, if you will, and sat at my desk, 
niche formed by boxes of dried but still 
1. Mr. Beakes then proceeded to transact 
houted into the mouthpiece of the tele- 
nt, accompanying his words with appro- 
tions. Having mastered sometime since, 
ce, the art of public speaking, I could not 
_Beakes’ delivery, how he threw out his 
up when he sought to appeal and to in- 
: turned the same hand about and showed 
hen he sought to convey the concept of 
was persuaded that much of his success was 
ing application in his leisure time. 

after a bit, “‘ Mr. Beakes, sir, have you ever 
,may I ask you, sir?” 

snuff and said, ‘Bring your book,’’ which 
- say here, left me entirely in the dark. 
several letters to me with apparently pur- 
-and slurring enunciation, but I took them 


down smartly enough; I may say that I had quite mas- 
tered the art of writing in shorthand. However, during my 
study of stenography 1 had been under no necessity to 
transcribe my notes, and when Mr. Beakes said to me, 
“Where are those letters?”’ I was compelled to reply con- 
ciliatingly, “Sorry, sir, but I have not succeeded in reading 
my notes as yet. Would you care to repeat the letters, 
sir?” 

“Can’t read his notes,’’ he said quietly. 

He looked at me closely, as though I had not made a 
perfectly intelligible statement, and he said that he should 
be jiggered, and he took pencil and paper in hand and 
wrote out the several letters verbatim. This aided me not 
a little, and I had the letters neatly typed in a very short 
time, and Mr. Beakes signed them with confidence. One 
of them, I recall, contained his check for ten thousand dol- 
lars. We were getting on together excellently, when Mr. 
Beakes, in the act of signing the last missive, dropped the 
pen and uttered a strangled cry. I, looking about, judged 
that he was about to sneeze. His face was contorted, if 
you follow me. 

“T’ll be jiggered!’”” he said. ‘Who ever heard of a com- 
mission house named Messrs. Buzz & Bulb?’’ 

“They were new to me, too, sir,” I said agreeably, glanc- 
ing at his writing on the sheet before me. “I remarked on 
it, sir. Odd names, aren’t they, sir? Not everyday, at 
any rate, sir.” 

“Briggs & Bullis!” he shouted; and then he spelled 
these names, and I saw quickly that he wished them to be 
substituted for Buzz & Bulb. I could have made an issue 
of the matter, had I been at all contentious, and could have 
shown him what he had written; but I chose rather to pass 
the matter off with a light laugh, as if the mistake had been 
mine. 

Mr. Beakes expressed a certain dissatisfaction with me 
during my service with him; but I, studying him scientifi- 
cally, was assured that this was merely his way of prevent- 
ing me from assuming too large a measure of authority 
over his affairs; he perceived my flair for commerce. He 
was a medium, if you follow me, neither blond nor brunet, 
short upper lip, concave upper and convex lower, soft and 
coarse. I use the terminology employed by President 
Leffingwell in his monumental work Body and Soul, a work 
which I had conned while preparing to assume the duties 

of a personnel director—a project which, I may say, I had 
given over. He was the motive type, 
impulsive and impressionable, re- 
sponding involuntarily to positive 
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suggestions and sharp commands. I speak by the book, and 
not as the result of issuing sharp commands to Mr. Beakes. 
I had given over, as I say, the profession of personnel 
director. And then, too, the impulsive type is erratic in 
response and may go off quite on a tangent to the pro- 
jected line of psychic force; and the problem was compli- 
cated by theroundness of Mr. Beakes’ back head, evidencing 
recklessness and impatience of authority, however salutary. 
The circumstance which caused me permanently to dis- 
continue my employment in the office of Mr. Beakes was, 
if I may venture a shrewd guess, my handling of his pur- 
chase of Interurban Traction Extension shares. I believe 
the matter was shares and not bonds—the distinction is a 
mere matter of nomenclature; rich men buy bonds and 
common persons buy shares, spoken of with questionable 
taste as common shares; but it is my habit to be precise. 
Among the letters which Mr. Beakes had signed was one 
to this effect, or something similar: ' 


“READE & BEEKMAN, 

“60 Wall Street. 

“Gentlemen: Reference the issue for public subscription 
of Interurban Traction Extension, inclose check your order 
as follows: Check. 10,000 shares @ 100. 

“Your obedient servant, 
‘EDWARD EVERETT BEAKES.”’ 


To give Mr. Beakes the benefit of the doubt, I do seem 
to recall that the words ‘‘100 shares’’—or “100 bonds,” as 
the case may have been—had terminated the body of his 
missive. I elided them, since they had obviously been in- 
serted in error in view of his having already spoken ex- 
plicitly of ten thousand of the same pattern. I was prepared 
to find errors in his script. His later upbraiding me, as 
though the error were mine, was again a characteristic out- 
burst. However, and in the fewest possible words, our 
Wall Street correspondent telephoned to me on the follow- 
ing morning and said, “We wish to verify this. Does 
Mr. Beakes really want.ten thousand of the issue?” 

“TI beg to refer you to ours of recent date, Sitymesaid alo 

“Dried fish must be looking up,”’ said my interlocutor; 
and I returning no retort to what impressed me as an 
irrelevance if not an impertinence, he continued in this 
vein: “Tell Mr. Beakes to rush us around a check for 
ninety thousand dollars.”’ 

“To rush you where, sir?” said I. 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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Presidents 
who followed Mr. 
Washington, Mr. 
Madison repre- 
sented a conspicu- 
ous exception—he 
had never been an 
ambassador, amin- 
ister plenipoten- 
tiary and extraor- 
dinary, and his 
lady had never 
been out of the 
country. Mr. 
Madison’s two 
predecessors, on 
the other hand, had 
rendered notable 
services abroad: 
Mr. Jefferson in 
France, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Adams 
in France and in 
England; and Mr. 
Madison’s two 
successors, Mr. 
Monroe and Mr. 
John Quincy 
Adams, with their 
ladies, were even 
more closely and 
extensively identi- 
fied with the diplo- 
matic enterprises 
of the nation. 
With the result 
that,in the persons 
of Mrs. Monroe 
and Mrs. John 
Quincy Adams, there came consecutively to the President’s 
house two ladies trained in the elegant routine of a cosmo- 
politan experience, versed in the stately amenities of the 
most brilliant courts in Europe, accustomed to a style of 
life and intercourse in the capitals of the Continent after 
which the social opportunities of Washington City, as they 
found it, must inevitably have appeared restricted, how- 
ever highly the presidency itself might be prized as the 
crown of a political career, and however grateful to them 
the return to their native land after prolonged absence. 

Elizabeth Kortright was born in New York City 
in 1768, the daughter of Captain Lawrence Kortright, 
of the British Army, and Hannah Aspinwall. Kortright 
was a solid New York name of long standing, closely 
allied to the Gouverneurs and half a dozen prominent 
Colonial families. After the Revolution, Captain Kort- 
right decided to remain in New York; Elizabeth was 
educated there, and presented to society in the brilliant 
days following the evacuation. She was tall and grace- 
ful and extremely beautiful, noted for her arms and 
shoulders. She was a reigning belle. 

And in February, 1786, she married a young lawyer 
politician, a Mr. James Monroe, from Virginia, who 
seemed to know everybody. They went to Virginia, and 
Mr. Monroe was in the legislature. At other times he 
took his wife with him on circuit for the courts, even 
after she had ‘‘added a daughter,” Eliza, to their society; 
and Elizabeth enjoyed it all, and took pleasure in the 
Blue Ridge as a good adopted Virginian, and did not 
mind the clumsy travel. 

And in 1790 Mr. Monroe was a senator, a strongly 
anti-Federalist senator, and for four years they lived in 
Philadelphia, in the magnificently gay Philadelphia of 
Mr. Washington’s Administration. 

And then, in 1794, although Mr. Monroe was a deter- 
mined opponent of Mr. Washington, the President sent 
him to France, knowing him to be a firm friend of the 
French—or, possibly, to get him out of the Senate! 
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Ee bed not seasick, and enjoyed the trip, but 
they did not stay very long in France. Mr. Monroe 
was received with “fraternal hugs” by the French 
National Convention, at a gala session during which 
everyone seems to have wept with copious republi- 
can joy, and Elizabeth was immediately hailed as 
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“la belle Americaine,’’ and managed to extricate the 
Marquis de Lafayette from the perils of the Force prison; 
but Mr. Monroe did not approve of Mr. Jay’s treaty 
with England, and said so very loudly, and in 1796 he 
was recalled. There followed three years of retirement, 
after a stormy argument as to why Mr. Monroe should 
have been sent to France in the first place. 

In 1799 Elizabeth found herself the Governor’s Lady of 
Virginia, and in 1801 Mr. Jefferson became President, and 
the Federalists were all biting their thumbs; and in 1802 
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And in 1795 he was in London for a while on official 
business, which developed into very pleasant business, for 
when he returned to Holland, in 1796, he was betrothed to 
Louisa Johnson. To make up, however, for what he con- 
demned as his idleness and dissipation in London, he did 
an enormous amount of reading and studying for the re- 
mainder of the year. And then, in April, 1797, he was 
appointed Minister to Portugal. He went to London—and 
was informed that his father had been elected President of 
the United States. 

The event had not been unexpected. John Quincy had 
written to tell his mother that “upon the contingency of 
my father’s being placed in the first magistracy, I shall 
never give him any trouble by solicitation for office of any 
kind.” But Mr. Washington had also written to his suc- 
cessor to tell him that “if my wishes would be of any avail, 
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they should go to you in a strong hope that you will 
not withhold merited promotion from Mr. John Adams 
because he is your son. 

“For without intending to compliment the father or 
the mother . I give it as my decided opinion 
that Mr. Adams is the most valuable public character 
we have abroad.” 

And so, instead of going to Portugal, John Quincy 
was to go to Prussia, to make a treaty with King Fred- 
erick William II. He went in October; but first, on 
July 26, 1797 —— 

“At nine this morning I went to Mr. John- 
son’s, and thence to the Church of the parish of All 
Hallows, Barking, where I was married to Louisa Cath- 
erine Johnson, the second daughter of Joshua and 
Catherine Johnson. . We were married before 
eleven in the morning, and immediately after went out 
to see Tilney House, one of the splendid country seats 
for which this country is distinguished.” 
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N NOVEMBER 7, 1797, they arrived in Berlin, 

where they were “‘ questioned at the gates by a dap- 
per lieutenant who did not know who the 
United States of America were,’’ and taken to the 
Hotel de Russie. And nine days later King Frederick 
William II was dead, and succeeded by his son, so that 
tremendous complications arose concerning John 
Quincy’s credentials, in the midst of which, going “by 
guess” and relying solely on the “address calendar,” 
they were obliged to make their formal requests for 
audiences to the proper personages, sending cards to 
the Dowager Landgravine of Hesse-Cassel, to the Prin- 
cess Radziwill, to the King’s brothers, to one excellency 
after another. 

It would not have done, in meticulous Prussia, to have 
ignored anyone, but the visits were all made finally, and 
the necessary conversational inanities exchanged with the 
Dowager Landgravine of Hesse-Cassel, and all those other 
worthies who seemed to ‘‘have a few general ideas respect- 
ing us which they gather from the newspapers which they 
all read very assiduously.’’ And then they settled down to 
it—to the court functions and receptions and balls of that 
somewhat provincial capital; to the opera, where “‘the 
scenery was magnificent, the music pretty good, the per- 
formers tolerable, the house small and very badly lighted,” 
and where ‘‘no sort of notice was taken of the King” be- 
cause the audience was too busy admiring Queen Louise; 
to the endless games of whist and reversi with which the 
members of the diplomatic corps interspersed their official 
labors; and to the military reviews which were constantly 
taking place at 
Potsdam. 

Two sons were 
born, in 1799 and 
in 1801. Therewas 
a summer’s jour- 
ney to Saxony and 
Bohemia, in the 
course of which it 
became apparent 
that “‘the inns 
upon these Ger- 
man roads are 
seldom good.’’ 
The rooms were 
always crowded, 
sometimes there 
was only straw on 
the floor, and on 
other occasions 
they slept ‘‘be- 
tween sheets not 
altogether clean.” 
The beds were all 
extremely narrow 
and very short, the 
blankets were re- 
placed by suffo- 
cating ‘‘feather 
beds,” and the pil- 
lows had a piece of 
linen ‘‘sewed upon 
One, Sid6: 7 wae 
and therefore very 
seldom washed.” 
Another time they 
spent three months 
in Silesia, for the 
purpose of restor- 
ing Louisa’s ailing 
health; but al- 
though she liked 
it and enjoyed her- 
self there, Berlin, 
Prussia in general, 

(Continued on 
Page 105) 


There Was a Day of Brilliant Sunshine and Tearing Squalls, 


APTAIN TAIT watched two laden lighters sweep 
past and steer in toward the ship lying ahead df 
him. The Pagoda anchorage had not been so bare 

of shipping for two months. Besides his own ship, the 
Titania, and theship ahead, only one tea clipper remained 

to load; and since he had arrived there, among the first of 
the fleet, fourteen crack clippers had taken cargoes and 
departed. 

He gave no visible sign of any feeling as he turned to go 
below; Lut three mates, no longer youthful, looked after 
him as if they expected some comment at least. 

The Titania, queen of her day, first to be loaded and 
sent homeward many a time, no longer held pride of place 
among the newer and swifter ships. Tait had been mate 
of her when she was a queen, and had succeeded to com- 
mand, buying a share in the ship, while she still commanded 
freights with the best. But the new ships came, and season 
after season the first chops went past him to other fliers. 
Now he had seen the twelfth of fourteen clippers get her 
lighters of tea, while his beautiful Titania swung idly to 
her anchor. 

Outwardly, perhaps, the clipper was as smart as ever. 
She shone in spotless cleanliness; her lofty masts and 
square, tapering yards glistened as of old, and were 
trimmed with miraculous exactness by lifts and braces. 
Her brass work and bright work were dazzling; her bul- 
wark panels were unmarred by any dark blemish of sea or 
sun. But her outward condition was wholly attained 
through the old-fashioned efficiency of the mates, by the 
sweat and elbow grease of the crew. The mates knew that 
the Titania’s day was past. They knew sooner or later 
the Old Man would have to quit dreaming of tea cargoes 
and seek another trade where speed and bone-dryness 
counted for less. But they knew, too, that seafaring was 
a precarious profession for mates. They stuck to their 
jobs, all having families at home, not daring to throw 
away dirty water until clean was certain. But they did 
talk about things. They said the Old Man would be getting 
fired if he made another unprofitable voyage for the owners. 


Captain D 
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On the following morning Captain Tait settled his 
shoulders squarely and stood at the rail while a fleet of 
lighters floated down from Fu-chau, twelve miles upriver. 
These must be for him. There was a boat coming out from 
shore, with a white-clad man in the stern, and it was head- 
ing for the Titania. He watched the boat so closely that 
he didn’t notice the lighters swim past and moor beside 
the two other ships. The white-clad man was his agent. 

“Captain, there goes the last of the tea,” he sang out 
as he stepped onto the ladder. 

Tait swung around sharply. Two lighters were already 
pouring their tea chests into the partly loaded ship; all 
the rest were huddled around the only remaining clipper. 
Men were swarming over the yards of each loading ship, 
clearing the gear for bending sail. No lighters for the 
Titania, and the season was done. 

“Poor season when the Titania gets no cargo, mister,” 
remarked Tait, with a brave face. 

There was a dulled glint in his gray eyes, however, which 
put a hall-mark on the bravery. That season’s tea cargoes 
had been huge, and he knew it. 

“Pretty poor, captain,” the agent agreed. ‘“‘You’d 
better take in a bit more clean shingle ballast and try for 
a Sydney wool cargo, hey?” 

“Send out the ballast and the water boats, mister,” 
Tait returned crisply; and when the boat had gone shore- 
ward again, he ordered the first mate to be ready to take 
in ballast and water, and to bend sail. 

“He stands it pretty well,” the third mate remarked to 
the first as they superintended the dragging out of the sails 
while waiting for the ballast. “I always heard the Old 
Man spoken of as a hard case.” 

“You never heard anybody who knows Captain Tait 
accuse him of wasting wind on words,” retorted the mate. 


imele 
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of Full Sail With a Creaming Wake and Shortened Canvas, With Crashing Lee Wave and Flying Wind 


“He was never a windbag, but if you g 

he isn’t a hard old man you’ll be foole 
“He hasn’t showed it yet,” argued th 
“He doesn’t have to ballyhoo and a 

prove that he can drive a ship or a crew. J 
he was a bully. What would you expect a skig 
say when he’s told there’s no cargo for him? 
hair or chew the rail?” 

“Swear anyhow.” 

“Son,” grinned the hardened old mate, 
love. It can be quiet and yet mean a whole 
time when you’re on watch and he comes or 
him on to talk about racing days. He may 
not. No doubt he will if you claim that to 
as good as those of his day.’ 

“T shall,” nodded the third mate. 

It is a weary passage for a sailing vessel : 
Sydney at certain times of the year. Ga; 
the Titania out by the north-about, past 
along the Philippines and through the P 
the New Guinea coast and through the 
Coral Sea, after which it was all plain sailing 
mate found many opportunities to raise th 
garding old and new seamanship; but son 
got fairly launched. When they were making 
down the river, leaving Fu-chau, the hands 
lenly at the halyards and nothing the 
aroused them to life. Captain Tait had 
interfering, as a wise captain should do 
capable first mate. But it was easy to s 
Man’s blood was boiling. j 

Other clippers put to sea with their di 
the lusty chanteying of keen crews alert 
all the advantage of a good start. The Tif 
sea in silence. 

“He used to be known as the skipper of n 
grinned the second mate when he and the t 
supper. “There was a time when he would 
himself if the chantey man didn’t show pef 


tty gummy crew for singing,” the third 
But I heard him humming an old-timer to 
i-he topsail yards were going up. I thought 
so bust loose. He was singing that old one, 
jys, So Handy.” 

mate laughed. 

with a history,’’ he said. ‘‘He had a crew 
} was mate, and he taught ’em to sing that 
ge they were a mob of blockheads when he 
sre topnotchers before he was done with ’em. 
all jumped ship in Australia rather than 

2. ” 


L . 
‘lurking behind the stolid exterior of the 
halted the third mate on the point of start- 
on. As the Titania picked up the fresh 
ed swingingly down the Coral Sea to make 
(eat Sandy Cape, her skipper reacted so to 
+ress that he was almost approachable. The 
-and the sea smooth; she seemed to leap 
Jeas like the fairy sprite she was named for. 
4 coast hove in sight and men with a grouch 
r faces in the expectation of speedy loading 
| for home. They sang a song when they got 
ler the bow entering Sydney Heads. They 
a harbor bunt when the tug took them up 
/ haven. And Captain Tait went ashore in 
suit, and the ever-hopeful third mate deter- 
‘him started upon the old-time sailorizing 
f returned aboard. He would surely be thor- 
ized then, judging by the manner in which 
shore. : 
* eame back late. The mate was on deck 
n, but he avoided a meeting and went below 
{ing the officer with all the necessary pointers 
Jother story of failure. At breakfast in the 
aight-backed Old Man sat as erect as ever, 
red face held no weakness of line, the light 
3 hard. It was a silent meal. The mate was 


< questions, as he always did, having that 


‘mn account of needing to know something of 

- and how to plot work for the hands. But 

le was a feeling that it might be well to wait 
Man spoke without prompting, and he spoke 
d second mate rose from the table. 
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“Likely to lay here a month, mister. Bit late for the 
first wool. Have a cargo in a month, though.” 

“T was looking through the hold, sir. Some of the 
frames are in need of chipping. If we’re to swing here a 
month fy 

“Start the men to work, mister, and let ’em clean and 
red-lead her fore and aft. Keep ’em out 0’ mischief. Hard 
place, Sydney.” 

The second mate hurried on deck to relieve the third 


-for breakfast and met that hungry sailorman with a grin 


like a split stuns’l. He gave out the news, particularly 
about the chipping job. 

“He knew Sydney years ago. Thinks he can do the 
same as he did then. He had a hard crowd once, and lost 
’em here. He thinks all he’s got to do is keep a crew down 
the hold all day and refuse ’em leave at night and they’ll 
stay by the ship.” 

“T’ll bet they don’t get a dozen frames done. Sorry for 
the mate, that’s all,’”’ grumbled the third mate, ducking 
below with an appetite. 

Bad news travels as fast at sea as ashore. The hands 
commenced their chipping, not aware at first of the extent 
of the job. But by noon they knew. The Titania was a 
composite ship of near a thousand tons and the iron frames 
were very close together. During the afternoon the ham- 
mers clattered, whenever the overseeing officer turned his 
back, with that double-headed false industry which fools 
no old sailor. And when the old anchor watchman went 
to call the hands next morning, the forecastle was empty 
and a ship’s boat was missing. The watchman reported to 
the mate in a hoarse, subdued voice full of mystification. 
The mate made no mystery about it when he told the 
skipper. 

“Tt’s the country, sir,’”’ he said. “‘Wages too good up- 
country for sailors to chip frames for a month at deep- 
water wages; say nothing of the gold fields and opal 
discoveries.” 

“You have the boson and Sails and Chips and the boys, 
mister. They’ll take longer, no doubt, but they’ll do the 
work. And since when has it been below the dignity of a 
second or third mate to handle a chipping hammer or 
scraper?’”’ the Old Man wanted to know, with all the 
grand manner of the commander of a crack flier in the 
first flight. 


23 


At the end of a week one of the apprentices quietly 
vanished, leaving his outfit behind him and ignoring his 
indentures. 

The skipper made his steward do the cooking and put the 
disgusted Doctor to work with the rest in the hold. 

“Good mind to jump ship myself,’ grumbled the third 
mate. 

The two other mates grinned at him. He had been the 
one to doubt the hardness of Captain Tait. 

‘‘Believe he’s a hard case now, hey?”’ chuckled the mate, 
idly playing with a scraper and getting more work done 
that way than either of the others was doing with every 
appearance of labor. 

“That’s what keeps me aboard,” retorted the third 
mate, who was a decent sportsman for all his growling. 
“TI want to see how far he’ll go.” 

“°F’s gorn fur enough!’’ muttered the Doctor, inspect- 
ing a red spot in one palm which would be a blister the 
next day. 

At the end of the third week the three mates and two 
apprentices still chipped frames in the Titania’s hold. 
Chips was somewhere up in the sheep ranges, earning as 
much in a week as sea pay gave himin a month. Sails had 
waved to his unlucky shipmates, what were left of them, 
from the deck of an outgoing Loch liner. The boson and 
the Doctor had staged a fake fight, each demanding that 
the other be taken before a magistrate for assault; and 
had disappeared like morning dews on being turned loose 
with a sharp word by a liverish magistrate and told to go 
back to their ship and sin no more. 

Of the four apprentice boys, two devoutly wished they 
had acquired swimming as one of the arts, while they 
divided up two deserted outfits in the half deck and dis- 
cussed the lost ones. 

When a full month had dragged along, there was still a 
vast area of unfinished work down below. The mate found 
it incompatible with his dignity to carry on indefinitely, 
working like a foremast hand. And besides, the skipper 
was ashore every day; it was necessary that the mate re- 
main on deck to show that the ship was not abandoned 
and to see that small boats kept a fair distance off. Mean- 
while ships came in and ships went out, and the Titania 
swung to her anchor in Mosman’s Bay, waiting for a cargo. 

(Continued on Page 88) 


“Good Ment Oh, Good Men!”’ Chattered the Old Man, Leaning Forward at Every Stroke of the Oars 


vilt 


UT in the harbor, by the channel entrance, the 
President Tyler stood motionless as Diamond 
Head, and from his post near the rail outside 

his stateroom John Quincy Winterslip took his first 


look at Honolulu. He had no feeling 
of having been here before; this was 
an alien land. Several miles away 
he saw the line of piers and unlovely 
warehouses that marked the water 
front; beyond that lay a vast ex- 
panse of brilliant green pierced here 
and there by the top of a modest 
skyscraper. Back of the city arange 
of mountains stood on guard, peaks 
of crystal blue against the azure sky. 

A trim little launch from quaran- 
tine chugged importantly up to the 
big liner’s side and a doctor in a 
khaki uniform ran briskly up the 
accommodation ladder to the deck 
not far from where the boy stood. 
John Quincy wondered at the man’s 
vitality. He felt like a spent force 
himself. The air was moist and 
heavy, the breeze theship had stirred 
in moving gone forever. The flood 
of energy that had swept over him in 
San Francisco was but a happy 
memory now. He leaned wearily on 
the rail, staring at the bright tropical 
landscape before him—and not see- 
ing it at all. 

He saw instead a quiet, well- 
furnished Boston office where at this 
very moment the typewriters were 
clicking amiably and the stock ticker 
was busily writing the story of 
another day. In a few hours—there 
was a considerable difference of 
time—the market would close and 
the men he knew would be piling 
into automobiles and heading for the 
nearest country club. A round of 
golf, then a calm, perfectly served 
dinner, and after that a quiet even- 
ing with a book. Life running along 
as it was meant to go, without rude 
interruption or disturbing incident; 
life devoid of ohia wood boxes, attic 
encounters, unwillingly witnessed 
love scenes, cousins with blackbird- 
ing pasts. Suddenly John Quincy 
remembered this was the morning 
when he must look Dan Winterslip 
in the eye and tell him he had been 
a bit dilatory with his fists. Oh, 
well—he straightened resolutely— 
the sooner that was done the better. 

Harry Jennison came along the 
deck, smiling and vigorous, clad in 
spotless white from head to foot. 

“Here we are,” he cried, ‘“‘on the 
threshold of paradise!”’ 

“Think so?” said John Quincy. 

“Know it,’’ Jennison answered. 
“Only place in the world, these is- 
lands. You remember what Mark 
Twain said a 

“Ever visited Boston?” John 
Quincy cut in. 

“Once,” replied Jennison briefly. 
*That’s Punch Bowl Hill back of the 
town, and Tantalus beyond. Take 
you up to the summit some day— 
wonderful view. See that tallest 
building? That’s the Van Patten 
Trust Company. My office is on 
the top floor. Only drawback about 
getting home—I’ll have to go to 
work again.” 

“T don’t see how anyone can work 
in this climate,” John Quincy said. 


“Oh, well, we take it easy. Can’t manage the pace of due to that? John Quincy noted her smile of greeting for Amid much confusion John Quincy took his P 
you mainland people. Every now and then some go-getter Jennison and rather wished he knew less than he did. 
from the States comes out here and tries to hustle us.” 
He laughed. “He dies of disgust and we bury him in a 
Been down to breakfast?” 


leisurely way. . . 
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“Dan Was All the Poor Child Had,’’ She Said. ‘‘She’s Taken it Rather Hard”’ 


” 


“Prepare for a thrill, John Quincy,” the girl said. 


globe. Of course, this is a through boat, and it isn’t 


steal a little of her aloha.” 


puzzled, 


“Aloha—meaning loving welco: 
have all my leis, John Quincy, j 
how glad Honolulu is you’ve come ¢ 
The boy turned to Mrs. Maynard, 


for the doctor’s inspection, passed the careft 
of an immigration official, who finally adm 
“Landing in Hawaii is like landing nowhere else on the maybe Boston was in the Union. & 

The President Tyler was moving sl 
John Quincy accompanied him to the dining saloon. welcomed as the Matson liners are. But there’ll be a shore. Excited figures scurried about h 


Mrs. Maynard and Barbara were at the table. The old crowd waiting for the Matsonia this morning and we’ll now and then to stare through lifted gla 
lady’s cheeks were flushed and her eyes sparkled; Barbara, 


too, was in her gayest mood. The excitement of coming 
home had made her very happy—or was her happiness all 


John Quincy perceived that, early thou; 
“A little of her what?” inquired John Quincy, honestly the pier toward which they were hea di 
people. Barbara came and stood by his 


“‘T suppose this is aj 
you?” 
“Bless you, my b 


twenty-eight times 
thrilled as though I y 
home from college.’’ §} 


So many of those who 
about my neck are gi 
They’ll not be wait 
on this pier.” 
“None of that,’ 
“Only happy thought: 
It’s steamer day.”’ 
Nobody seemed h 
fast was a sketchy affai 
returned to his cabin 1 
strapping up his lugg: 
“T guess you're 2 
said the steward. “T 
book last night and 
your suitcase. We'll 
to the dock shortly. 
to you—and don’t fo 
okolehau.”’ 
“Tt’s graven on 
smiled John Quincy. 
for you.” 
Bowker glanced at 
and pocketed it. 
“You're mighty 
remarked feelingly. 
“That will sort of bale 
dollar each I’ll get from 
missionaries when we | 
if I’m lucky. Of cow 
distasteful to me to 
thing—from a friend 
know.” > 
“Oh, that’s for via 
said John Quincy, an¢ 
Bowker on deck. | 
“There she is,’”’ annou} 
ker, pausing by the rail. ‘ 
The South Seas with ¢ 
driving a flivver. Pol 
private still and all the¢ 
fits of the white man’s ¢ 
We'll go out at eight t 
heaven.” 4 
“Paradise doesn’t appe} 
suggested John Quincy. | 
“No; nor any other 
colored lands my po 
tread. I’m getting fe 
came closer. ‘I want t 
hat somewhere and leave, 
want to buy a little ne 
some country town and 


tint 


“T hope so too,” 
‘“Here’s wishing you a} 
in Honolulu. And one ot! 
warning—don’t linger thi 

“T don’t intend to,” Ji 
assured him. 4 

“That’s the talk! It’s¢ 
places—you know—' 
Lotus on the menu every 
first thing you know, yo! 
where you put your trunk 
long, sir.” e 4 

With a wave of the h 
friend disappeared down 


d,” she said. “He’s been struggling along 
nine months. This will be a big morning in 


like dad, John Quiney.” 


shall,”’ he answered heartily. 
” Jennison joined them. 
nt to tell the steward to take my luggage 


of the finest 


2 land.” 


*Jennison said. “I tipped him too.” 

xe girl replied. ‘‘I was so excited I forgot.” 
ly over the rail, peering at the dock. Her 
ag. “I don’t see him yet,” she said. They 
gh now to hear the voices of those ashore, 
ng flippant greetings. The big ship edged 


nt Minerva,’’ cried John Quincy suddenly. 
‘h of home in the throng was very pleasant. 
father with her?” He indicated a tall 


; Minerva’s side. 
’e—where 
it’s Uncle Amos!” 


Amos?”’ remarked John Quincy, without 


had gripped his arm, and as he turned he 


‘m in her eyes. 


rou suppose that means?’’ she cried. ail 
I don’t see him anywhere.” 


that crowd somewhere.” 
don’t under- 
imos! I’m— 
jig 
.. gather 
i about and 
‘time to find 
was pushing 
. the crowd, 
for Barbara, 
ekly brought 
They were 
ist down the 
\Minerva and 
iting at the 


’? Miss Mi- 
_ arms about 

kissed her 
urned to John 
wll, here you 

something 
ais welcome. 
. sensed it at 


i 


| id?” Barbara 


1 in the car,” 
began. 

Now! Imust 
I 

i was surging 
palling happy 
(2 Royal Ha- 
(was playing a 
“nival was in 


ter is dead, my 
liss Minerva. 
icy saw the 
figure sway 
|t was Harry 
s ong arm that 
‘or a moment 
\th Jennison’s 
kr. 

1,” she said. 
¥i0 go home.” 
4ed like a true 
y toward the 


bed away into 
t Jennison ac- 
em to the car. 
| with you,” he 
lira.” 
1. seem to hear. 
them entered 
}andin another 
i happy clamor 
‘\ty was left be- 
.e spoke. The 
ithe car were 
1. warm streak 
tl across John 
‘es. He was a 
Shocking, this 
Cousin Dan. 
€lied suddenly, 
‘ that was how 
s happened out 


” Barbara began. 


They Stepped Through the Gateway Into the Garden That Might Hav 
“‘You Didn’t Tell Me We Might Meet in Honolulu,’’ the Boy Remarked 


this way. He glanced at the white, stricken face of the 
girl beside him, and because of her his heart was heavy. 
She laid her cold hand on his. 

“Tt’s not the welcome I promised you, John Quincy,” 
she said softly. 

“Why, my dear girl,’’ he answered, “I don’t matter 
now.” 

No other word was spoken on the journey, and when 
they reached Dan’s house Barbara and Miss Minerva 
went immediately upstairs. Jennison disappeared through 
a doorway at the left; evidently he knew his way about. 
Haku volunteered to show John Quincy his quarters, so 
he followed the Jap to the second floor. 

When his bags were unpacked John Quincy went down- 
stairs again. Miss Minerva was waiting for him in the 
living room. From beyond the bamboo curtain leading to 
the lanai came the sound of men’s voices, mumbling and 
indistinct. 

“Well,” said John Quincy, “how have you been?” 

‘Never better,’”’ his aunt assured him. 

“Mother’s been rather worried about you. She’d begun 
to think you were never coming home.” 

“T’ve begun to think it myself,’’ Miss Minerva replied. 
He stared at her. 

“Some of those bonds you left with me have matured. 
I haven’t known just what you wanted me to do.” 

“What,” inquired Miss Minerva, ‘‘is a bond?” 
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That sort of wild, reckless talk never did make a hit 
with John Quincy. 

“It’s about time somebody came out here and brought 
you to your senses,’’ he remarked. 

“Think so?” said his aunt. 

A sound upstairs recalled John Quincy to the situation. 

“This was rather sudden—Cousin Dan’s death?”’ 

“Amazingly so.” 

“Well, it seems to me that it would be rather an in- 
trusion, our staying on here now. We ought to go home in 
a few days. I’d better see about reservations.” 

“You needn’t trouble,’ snapped Miss Minerva. “I'll 
not stir from here until I see the person who did this 
brought to justice.” 

“The person who did what?” asked John Quincy. 

“The person who murdered Cousin Dan,” said Miss 
Minerva. 

John Quincy’s jaw dropped. His face registered a wide 
variety of emotions. 

“Good Lord!” he gasped. 

“Oh, you needn’t be so shocked,” said his aunt. ‘The 
Winterslip family will still go on.” 

“Well, I’m not surprised,’ remarked John Quincy, 
“‘when I stop to think. The things I’ve learned about 
Cousin Dan! It’s a wonder to me sf 

“That will do,” said Miss Minerva. ‘‘You’re talking 
like Amos, and that’s no compliment. You didn’t know 

Dan. I did, and I liked 
him. I’m going to stay here 
and do all I can to help run 
down the murderer—and so 
are you.” 

“Pardon me, I am not.”’ 

“Don’t contradict. I in- 
tend you shall take an 
active part in the inves- 
tigation. The police are 
rather informal in a small 
place like this. They’ll wel- 
come your help.” 

“My help! I’mno detec- 
tive. What's happened to 
you anyhow? Why should 
you want me to go round 
hobnobbing with police- 
men?”’ 

“For the simple reason 
that if we’re not careful 
some rather unpleasant 
scandal may come out of 
this. If you’re on the ground 
you may be able to avert 
needless publicity—for Bar- 
bara’s sake.” 

“No, thank you,”’ said 
John Quincy. ‘“I’mleaving 
for Boston in three days, 
and so are you. Pack your 
trunks.’’ Miss Minerva 
laughed. 

“T’ve heard your father 
talk like that,’’: she told 
him. “But I never knew 
him to gain anything by it 
in the end. Come out on 
the lanai and I’ll introduce 
you to a few policemen.”’ 

John Quincy received 
this invitation with the 
contemptuous silence he 
thought it deserved. But 
while he was lavishing on 
it his best contempt, the 
bamboo curtain parted and 
the policemen came to him. 
Jennison was with them. 

‘Good morning, Captain 
Hallet,” said Miss Minerva 
brightly. “May I present 
my nephew, Mr. John 
Quincy Winterslip?”’ 

“T’m very anxious to 
meet Mr. John Quincy Win- 
terslip;’ the captain replied. 

“How do you do?”’ said 
John Quincy. His heart 
sank. They’d drag him into 
this affair if they could. 

“ And this, John Quincy,” 
went on Miss Minerva, “‘is 

Mr. Charles Chan, of the 
Honolulu detective force.” 

John Quincy had thought 
himself prepared for any- 
thing, but 

““Mr.—Mr. Chan!” he 


e Been Eden on One of its Loveliest Days. gasped. 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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UEEN VICTORIA spat 
in Lord Tennyson’s face 
and struck him fearfully 

on his right ear. He went 
backward from the blow witha 
faint wail and helplessly sat 
down on the gray stomach of 
Robert E. Lee, who was digest- 
ing breakfast against a sunny 
angle of the concrete garage. 
Stukely chuckled as the kittens 
rolled about in a confusion of 
different furs, for the cat Er- 
myntrude had designed her 
newest family in four shades, 
and Queen Victoria, waiting 
another chance, was the only 
sulphur child of the six. The 
tall boy put a hand across fad- 
ing grass to set Robert E. Lee 
upright, andthe Queencharged, 
on principle, at his brown 


wrist. 
“Go to thunder,” Stukely 
toldher..‘‘Bealady! .. . Ow! 


Bite your brother, Queenie! 
I’m aruinasitis. Let me live. 
Hit Alfie again! ’At’s right! 
He’s nothin’ but your brother. 
Soak him in the nose! It’s 
what brothers are meant for!” 

A soft tenor murmured 
“Yeh,” and Stukely connected 
the voice with a pair of bronze 
bare feet that had bloomed on 
grass near hiselbow. Hecivilly 
followed upward a pair of 
stained cotton breeches and 
discovered a lean waist swathed 
in red woolen stuff that gave 
out suddenly and decided to 
be a scanty bath shirt. These 
two visible garments contained 
a person soextremely dark that 
Stukely was sorry for him di- 
rectly, and grinned. The tenor 
grinned back, shifting from 
naked shoulder to shoulder a 
large basket filled with the 
Reverend Gavin Kent’s yellow 
apples. 

He grinned extensively, 
demonstrating his fine white 
teeth, and then kindly kicked 
Queen Victoria from his right 
ankle, asking, “‘Where y’ put 
th’ apple?”’ in this same soft 
murmur. 

“Oh, in thatshed behind the 
cow barn. Be-hind—the— 
barn,” Stukely repeated. He 
dragged his sore self up from 
the warm turf and pointed 
over the white fence into the 
barnyard, wondering what “shed”? might be in Italian. 

“Yeh.”’ The bronze person nodded, still grinning, and 
trotted off. 

He didn’t spill an apple, although the basket showed 
yellow rounds piled high at the top, and having reached the 
fence that hitched barn to stable he didn’t bother to kick 
open its gate, but simply climbed over the barrier and 
trotted on around the barn. Stukely felt a small thrill of 
triumph. There had been three Italians hired for the farm 
this summer, but not even Joe Fancher could make them 
understand anything, with all his six years in the Marines 
and his wonderful comprehension of kine, tomatoes and 
the activities of Medusa, the ancient mare. And here was 
an Italian who knew a barn from a pigpen! 

The phenomenon came trotting back and swung side- 
ways over the fence, paused to note a rectangular cloud 
floating high above the farm toward Poughkeepsie or 
Carmelsville and then went bustling noiselessly past 
Stukely with another bright grin. His square face was 
excessively full of cheek bones; but his shoulders were 
superb, and he balanced the emptied basket on his black 
head casually. You saw them doing that around Naples. 
This lad must have watched his mother and sisters lugging 
linen down to the bay or fish up from it, and had caught the 
trick. Stukely stretched his own bronzed arms, yawned as 
his back ached viciously after a long yesterday and hauled 
himself from the grass with regret, telling Ermyntrude, “I 
think this lot are bad mannered. That black family were 
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the best you’ve done so far. Go catch a mouse! I saw 
three in the barn’s morning. Joe’ll be back by lunch and 
he’ll scold you.” 

Ermyntrude gave him her usual rude stare, and Stukely 
limped up the yard, preparing a pleasant speech for the 
Reverend Gavin Kent on the pillared porch, pacing beauti- 
fully in the sunlight and humming a magnificat. The old 
man had broken both pairs of his spectacles and was quite 
helpless until his daughter should arrive from New York 
with fresh supplies of heavy lenses, but he had guessed well 
enough that this Tonio or Giovanni or whatever his liquid 
name might be was a nice lad and suitable for a retired 
clergyman’s farm. Stukely toiled up three steps and said, 
“Well, daddy, that 4 

“Ah, my dear boy! I didn’t hear you and can’t see you. 
Do give me a cigarette. Thank you, sonny. What a nice 
young heathen that is you’ve hired! I was just talking to 
him while he picked apples. He looks even darker than 
you, Stuke. What’s his name? He said just to call him 
Kid, but that seems insufficient, and,’”’ said Doctor Kent, 
blowing out the match, “in my geologic epoch, the word 
‘kid’ was dreadful slang.” : 

“But I thought you’d hired him, pop!’ 

“1? Heavens, no! I shouldn’t take the responsibility 
without your approval. Being blind and almost imbecile, 
I wouldn’t do such a thing. But this pagan gives me 
unholy hopes. He says that Medusa looks as though she 
might die soon. I regard Medusa as the worst of my many 
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evil deeds. J 
ent butter ma 
more useless th: 
it doesn’t try t 
No,” the reti 


for a rebuke. He 
“Dear son, your; 
failings, and i 
selfish of her 
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three next Sunda 
wanted Uncle Ge 
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after a small frown 
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go. My money’s ¢ 
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“But he’s not Ita 
He’s from Carmels 
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father. I’ll go ask 


He limped alonj 
farmhouse, find 
cool on his 
paused to think oft 
in two weeks, 
minute. 

But a breeze 
three apples ¢ 
curly head, an 
roused. Joe Fan 
find him idle. 
coming down too 
in indecent ql 
yesterday had been rather awful, with some 
laying five chicks dead on gravel of the ch 
the cows frisky with late September ai 
Erasmus very adhesive to his box stall a1 
temper. . . . If the black-eyed Antonio F% 
milk he was going to this evening! Stukely put 
a ledge of the dining-room window and saj 
prettily dusting Bishop Stukely’s eighteenth- 
Anyhow, she did dust things! Her apron 
pockets gave her a useful air, and she was im! 
to watch for a moment. ee 

“T say, moth——” He waited her small § 
prise, heard it and went on ‘“‘——er, what's t 
this Sicilian assassin?” 4 

“Oh, Stuke! I don’t think he’s an as 
eighteen, darling. And he mended Junior 
nicely. He found it in the ash can and mend 
said Joseph Fancher, Jr.’s, grandmother, wi 
of the absurd white woolen rabbit excitedly. I 
three hops on the mahogany table and fell 
After a simple squeak of anxiety, she pi 
concluded: ‘‘And I don’t think he’s Ital 
He’s very little darker than you and N 
rather an Irish face.” 

“Didn’t you ask him his name, mother? It: 
you hire kids to ry : 

“But I didn’t hire him, darling!” 

“Well, somebody did, mother!’’ Stukely p 


as too occupied with the baby’s restored 
re than a little disturbed. 

ely, ‘I suppose he asked Bridget if we’d 
He thought How funny! Maybe 


3 working,”’ Stukely yawned, so as not to 
that’s the main thing.” 

iffy around the woodpile and the engine 
ze water tower and observed the enigma 
jranch to branch of one of the red-apple 
se similar trunks should produce apples of 
} Stukely didn’t know. They were like 
ut Asmodeo had poised his basket in the 
and was shedding apples into it valiantly. 
Yfluidly to and fro and his prehensile toes 
while he worked, smoking a cigarette with 
¢-y. He was certainly Italian! At any min- 
sak into song and become stationary in the 
{t through coppery leaves. However, he 
ame. Stukely advanced and mentioned, 
i> for September.” 

‘\smodeo. He then swung under a branch 
‘ke the sloth of illustrations in geographies 
Ls apple or so, and added, beaming, ‘‘ Y’old 


|tukely, “father’s very nice.” 

sigma nodded, straddling the branch again; 
i! her shyly, “‘Y’ mamma’s awful pret’.”’ 

‘ry pretty,’ Stukely agreed, and immedi- 
/ of his mother’s best screams welling mag- 
(he house. 

‘m of quality and meant more than a sud- 
‘ae discovery of an unopened letter. The 
( man fell from the tree and came trot- 
lly’s lame feet past the woodpile again and 
/e of the porch, where Mrs. Kent was mak- 
i gestures of horror in a large chair. She 
jids toward the driveway’s blue gravel and 
i if Legion came from hell along the bright 
looked and groaned. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 


Stukely Regretted That He Had Died Without Luncheon. 


Fancher, with Junior and his nurse, were arriving in splen- 
dor and at leisure. 

He jammed his fists on his temples and said, ‘‘ My word! 
Well, that cost Uncle George two thousand, anyhow! And 
Norah’s driving it! Look out, you fool!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Turn! 
Don’t try to climb the steps! Oh, well,’’ he finished, after 
the jar of tires on wood and Joe Fancher’s howl, ‘‘I hope 
it’s insured!”’ 

Norah now left the low, long, glittering motor to any- 
body who would back it from the white steps while she 
turned a new jacket smeared with strange devices of 
embroidery and told her son over the back of the driving 
seat, ‘‘No, he wasn’t seared! Yoochy-o0? No, of course 
not! He enjoyed it!” 

“Woman,” said Joe Fancher, wrestling with steering 
gears, “‘you gonna die in your blood! Uh-huh! Thank you 
for not knockin’ the house clean down, ’cause it’s cold 
weather sleepin’ out, an’ your daddy’s an old guy. Gawd 
bless Uncle Gawge for not givin’ you so big a car as you 
wanted, girl! I ain’t beaten you up yet, after fifteen 
months of married life, but soon I may start. An’ I bet my 
back teeths you’ve busted the rev’rend’s new spectacles!”’ 

“Don’t be so silly,’”’ said Norah, grubbing in Junior’s 
white traveling basket stenciled with scarlet rabbits. 
““When you talk like that I remember I met you at a prize 
fight. Here they are! I knew,” the charming woman 
explained charmingly, ‘‘that we wouldn’t forget them if I 
put them in with him. We came up the Hudson, daddy, 
and stayed all night in Carmelsville. And Joe found a 
horrible person he knew in Georgia or Missouri or in the 
Marines running a dairy, so Junior had awf’ly good milk, 
mother. Take him straight in, Susie, and see if he’s full of 
cinders or dust or something. Stuke, Uncle George wants 
to know what you want for your birthday. I told him I 
thought a little roadster would do. He Mother, 
please don’t scream so!” 


Mrs. Kent hopelessly waved her hands and moaned, 
“Norah! Did Uncle George Stukely give you those?”’ 

“These?” Norah fingered the string of flaring diamonds 
around her neck and smiled deliciously at her family as she 
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came up the steps. ‘Certainly! He bought them years ago 
for one of those widows he didn’t marry. We were looking 
at them last night before we started and he gave them to 
me. I think,”’ she reflected, rubbing her nose on Doctor 
Kent’s chin, ‘that they’re rather too big. But Joe liked 
them.” 

“Girl, quit c’mittin’ perjury! I think they’re hidjus! 
Grandmamma raised me to be kind to fools or I’d ha’ sorta 
told your Uncle Gawge what I thought of Oh, you 
Stuke! Come here an’ back this Noah’s ark.”’ 

Stukely took his eyes from the seven long diamonds and 
started down the steps. But before him slithered the naked 
shoulders and bronze heels of the nameless Italian, and this 
stray said, ‘“Yeh. Fix y’, fella!’’ almost loudly to Joe 
Fancher as he slid over the blue door of the driving seat 
and took possession. The great car now sneezed twice, 
rumbled softly and backed from the steps. Joe Fancher 
pulled his gray tweeds and smart brown boots out of it, 
and Asmodeo drove serenely on toward the garage, slowed 
to save the life of Queen Victoria, and nobly steered the 
blue wonder into the little building. 

“Efficiency,” said Stukely. ‘Nobody hired him and we 
don’t know his name; but there he is!”’ 

“G’on, babe! Somebody hired him!’’ 

“Tt must have been the cook, then,”’ said Stukely. 

The cook in the doorway stopped gaping at Norah’s 
necklace and said, “‘No such thing, Mr. Joe! He come inta 
the kitchen with his suitcase an’ says are you here, and I 
says you ain’t, an’ he says he’s come to stay and where 
would his room be, so I showed him up the attic, and he 
showed hisself down in them duds, which,’’ the honest 
woman observed, ‘‘I told him wouldn’t do for a minister’s 
family.” 

“He knew Joe runs the place,’’ Stukely decided; ‘‘some- 
body told him down in the village. He saw our ad in the 
Carmelsville paper, of course, and came over on the trolley. 
Anyhow, Joe, he stays until the apples are in. I broke my 
back yesterday, and you,” Stukely proclaimed with some 
violence, “milk this evening! That’s that!”’ 

(Continued on Page 117) 


He Was Extremely Hungry 
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The End of the Boom 


HERE is nothing like a roaring bull market such as 

that which burst on the financial scene the week of 
Mr. Coolidge’s election, and was still going strong when 
these lines were written, to make the country at large think 
more kindly of Wall Street, of the money devil, of the New 
York Stock Exchange and of all their combined and inter- 
locking works. 

Stiff prices for crops, the returning prosperity of farm- 
ers, manufacturers and dealers in staples, together with 
the rosy business outlook for the next few months—all add 
bright touches of color to our economic picture. 

The new prosperity, with all its inequalities and bare 
spots, is nationwide in its character and is not confined to 
any narrow section or to any small groups. This is true 
even of the activities of the great money centers. A large 
part of the profits reaped in Wall Street during December 
and January went to the credit of customers west of the 
Mississippi. Wall Street is becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon Western money to make its wheels go round. 
It is not the East alone that makes two-million-share days 
a commonplace and spurs on the runaway markets that 
leave the tickers forty minutes behind. Cash and orders 
from the West have been pouring into the Stock Exchange 
at a rate whicn breaks all records. 
houses report that Western customers who used to trade in 
hundreds of shares now deal in thousands and tens of 
thousands without a quiver of an eyelid. 

It is also common talk that the bull market of 1924-25 has 
differed from other bull markets in that investors and spec- 
ulators alike have appeared to know precisely what they 
were doing and to act upon rather definite knowledge of 
underlying conditions, or upon intimate acquaintance with 
the affairs of their favorite issues rather than upon the tips 
and rumors that fill the air. This is new evidence of the 
growing tendency of the younger generation of investors 
to pay less heed to irresponsible gossip and to give more 
study to the scores of collateral factors that are responsible 
for every major advance of the market. 

Galloping to fortune on the back of a bull market is a 
great life while it lasts. There is nothing quite like the 
geniality and cheery optimism of those who are making 
money hand over fist. As long as the uprush continues this 


Great commission 


is the best possible world, peopled by the best possible fel- 
lows. But every bull market has an end, and the day must 
come when scores of high-flying stocks will drop and paper 
profits will vanish. That day may not come until next 
week or next summer. It may be ushered in by the sheer 
topheaviness of the market or it may be postponed many 
months until the competition of a rehabilitated Europe 
assumes formidable proportions. As long ago as Novem- 
ber a major reaction was declared, in many quarters, to be 
but a few days off; and like predictions multiplied as the 
market climbed. No one could certainly draw a line in ad- 
vance of the event and say that above this line stability 
would become topheaviness. Financial statisticians who 
have the most elaborate data and the greatest familiarity 
with the subject often grossly underestimate the capacity 
of the American public for absorbing attractive securities, 
and no one witnesses the occasional emergence of the 
hidden wealth of the nation with quite so much amazement 
as those who should be best acquainted with its extent and 
its hiding places. This tremendous buying power was 
strikingly illustrated on January 8, when $125,000,000 of 
new telephone bonds were sold in forty-four minutes. In 
the first five days of the same week more than $200,000,- 
000 of new securities found eager buyers. 

Whatever the amount of our investable funds, or the 
future of our industry and agriculture, the bull market of 
1924-25 must one day come to an end. When the boom is 
over and the period of deflation sets in, this will no longer 
be the best of all possible worlds. All the bad losers will 
join together in a general hunt for scapegoats, and they 
will find them in plenty, as they always do. The ears of the 
money devil will prinkle at the things said about him. 
The invisible bogy men of Wall Street, who control the des- 
tinies of the market and who are always referred to as 
They, will bear the brunt of the abuse of the too confident 
bulls who overstayed their market. Bearing abuse is their 
placid specialty. The Stock Exchange and its sinful ways 
will be exposed, denounced and excoriated; and there will 
be weeks of grousing, which will not bring back a single 
lost dollar, but which will exercise a comforting and mildly 
sedative effect upon the losers. 

In all this hurlyburly of charge and countercharge the 
New York Stock Exchange may fairly congratulate itself 
upon the fact that there has never been a time at which it 
was in a stronger position to defend itself against irrespon- 
sible charges of tolerating unfair practices. The work that 
centers round the big board is of such a highly technical 
nature that laymen often fail to perceive the full signifi- 
cance of seemingly minor regulations designed to safeguard 
the interests of the customer. And yet many such rules 
have lately been adopted, and the governors of the Exchange 
are making it their constant study to give every trader, 
little or big, the full benefit of every rule and custom 
adopted for his protection. 

Very few persons realize how seriously the Exchange 
takes complaints against its members or how painstakingly 
it sifts and examines the most trifling charges. The com- 
mittee responsible for this work lately devoted considerable 
time to the complaint of a widow that her broker, a mem- 
ber of the Exchange, exacted from her a dollar and a half 
more than the proper commission for the sale of a few 
shares of stock. This episode was treated with all the care 
and attention that the committee would bestow upon a 
transaction involving millions. Two letters were written 
to the accused broker, his side was fully heard, and the 
lady was finally informed that under the rules of the Ex- 
change she had not been overcharged. Incidentally, the 
time of the officials who went into the case was worth al- 
most as much as the securities the complainant sold. 

The current financial condition of Stock Exchange houses 
is now subject to closer and more constant scrutiny than 
ever before. Pressure has been brought to bear upon more 
than one reputable house to liquidate its business simply 
because its working capital was too small for the proper 
protection of its customers. Supervision and control of 
this sort operate powerfully on the side of safety. 

Mr. E. H. H. Simmons, president of the Exchange, is 
engaged in building up a bureau which is bound to become 
progressively important as the years go by. It is the duty 
of this office to keep track of fraudulent promoters and 
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Self-Sellers 
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‘an whose mind has an imperious way with 
saying to a professional writer, ‘What 
yu do? There are too many facts about 
ost one would say facts get in their own 
er the truth. I find this: When I come to 
it for the press, no matter what my sub- 
set out the necessary facts in less than two 
paper print.” 

ty subject becomes increasingly complex 
d handling,’’ said the writer. 
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, said the writer, “‘is that the average man 


ire benighted as to what is going on in the 
r2iving of it, than the average man of the 


~ get there?”’ 

yay from where I started,”’ said the writer. 
iz of him quite differently at first. I had 
him in the aspect of a mechanician at a 
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or that which was to be found out. He approached the 
problem with an open mind. He listened carefully to 
the functional sounds, even putting a stethoscope to the 
engine block. Then he asked me several questions. It was 
my car. He received the answers thoughtfully, repeated 
one to make sure I understood it, and turned again to the 
car, which he explored with a touch as sensitive as that of a 
physician testing the reflexes of the human organism, and 
the same meditative, absent manner about it. Next you 
see him there on his back under the car, performing a skill- 
ful mechanical operation. 

“Tf you think of it, here is a mental achievement of high 
order. First the data, current and historical. Then a 
grouping and regrouping of the facts in all possible com- 
binations—reflection, hypothesis, induction, deduction, 
synthesis, analysis, elimination, conclusion. Every mode 
of reasoning appears to be there. And when at length from 
under the car comes the vanity of speech, his voice, saying, 
‘Hah!’ which means that the diagnosis has been verified, 
you are moved to admiration. You say, ‘What a specimen 
is this average man of our time! He employs his mind 
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logically. He understands the principle of an internal- 
combustion engine. He can take this complicated thing 
apart and bring it together again. When his day’s work is 
up he will wash himself clean, change his clothes, read an 
evening newspaper, go to see the events of the world on a 
movie screen and on his way home to’bed he will stop in 
the tobacconist’s doorway to hear a radio concert.’”’ 

“But you said ce? 

“T’m coming to what I said. 
means this average man of ours had been evolved. The 
word that occurred to me then was ‘specialization.’ And 
with that a doubt began to cloud my admiration. Spe- 
cialization is not without price. It does amazingly develop 
some part of the man, certain faculties in him, some one 
aptitude. What of the rest of him? This one who had used 
his mind so well on a motor car—how else would he be 
equipped? The fancy seized me to drag him forth from 
under the ear and ask, ‘What shall we do about the inter- 
allied debts?’ 

“Well, you see; you know what is coming. At first he 
does not know what I am talking about. He thinks I mean 
something they will take care of in the front office. I tell 
him it is a matter of some eleven billion dollars owing to us 
by foreign governments on account of the war and that 


I asked myself by what 
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Valentine to Everybody 


De People, dear Folks, I adore 
you, 


I like you—in brief, I am for you. 


Humanity, Species and Race, 
I love you all over the place! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


The Music of the Shears 


LIP, clip, snip, snip, 
Oh, what music to the ears 
Is the clipping and the snipping 
Of those coupon-cutting shears! 


Folks there are whose taste tympanic 
Tends toward ballads trite and tear- 
ful; 
Some whom Opera Germanic 
Seems to give an ample earful. 
Others not so choosical 
Look to leg shows musical. 
Bach and Beethoven and Brahms 
Some select as oral ration; 
Others favor singing psalms, 
Jazz or highbrow orchestration. 
What to some sounds odious, 
Many find melodious. 


Clip, clip, snip, snip, 
One exception through the years, 
For there’s no one hates to listen 
To the music of the shears. 


— Adelaide W. Neall. 


Dolce Far Niente 


H, I’D like to spend a season 
Where there is no rime or reason, 
Where the armadillydoodle dawdles 
round among the trees ; 
Where the kitty-katy-diddums 
Play at hidy-seeky-hiddums, 
And the parallelepipedon is piping in 
the breeze. 


Oh, how sweet ’twould be to lie 
Underneath a scurrying sky, 


While the myrmidons are murmuring and the flitterbatters 


fly; 
On a musky afternoon 
When the bibblebobadoon 


Goes a-hunting young green cheeses for to make a harvest 


moon! 


And oh, wouldn’t it be pleasant 
If a pheasant, as a present, 


Brought some lovely litile eggy-wegs and laid them at our 


feet; 
And a wary cassowary 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Vi, Dear! We're Having Such Trouble 
With Biffy’s Ears Since Doctor Carver 


Operated on Them 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


“One Simply Won’t Stand Upright and the 
Child is Therefore a Source of Constant 
Mortification to His Father and Me”’ 
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es eoy: } 
ae ? The doctor’s diagnosis brit 
a Wy 1 Pe TAX “There’s nothing I can 


Otherwise a Good Citizen 


Brought a comical canary 
To trilly-rill a roundelay and make our joy complete? 


Oh, I’d love to shilly-shally 
In a Vallombrosa valley, 
Where thewanderoo is wandering and the willow-walys weep ; 
Where the behemoth is beaming 
And is seeming to be dreaming, 
While the salamanders sally and Virginia creepers creep. 
—Carolyn Wells. 


ame Mrs. Beans 


“Speaking of Operations. Come Here, Buster! 
I Want to Show Mrs. Bull What Our Won: 
derful Twisto:Practor Did for Your Tail 


Why Big Busine 
Bigger 


HE stenographer arrj 
picks at the letters or 
with a pen point. The 
wanders in fifteen minut¢ 
his mail and goes to a con 
The treasurer strolls in, 
letters, and leaves for the 
vice president appears ; 
life-insurance circular, a1 

to his country club. 
The president of the a), 
He bustles in about ten-(; 
his private office, summo}} 
pher and tells her to re} 
him on the Century. Hej 
to Cleveland for a six-d: 
He goes to lunch. 
By eleven the office is 
the business-college girl 
business until five o’clock 
and five she earns the ip 
members of the concern, 5 
on which there has been; 
licity here of late. 
—MeCii 


Drab Ball; 


VII 


AST night, at the & 
Opera House down 
JONES, (THAT MILDEW 
MAN), sang with great 
ing aria entitled: 


It TAKES AN OLD-TIME§| 
A BROKEN Hg 


An aged man, who, stua 
Was brought to Bell- 
In silent trance heli 


A broken heart will a! 

A tipsy minstrel man whol 

bringing | 

To the psychopathic ward, stopped i} 

He heard the words and said, “I'll just | 
An old-time song to ease that brome 
REFRAIN | 


Just a Song at Twilight—but he never hil 
Roaming in the Gloaming seemed to| 
Sally in Our Alley—not a glance or wor! 
Always in the Way made him turn | 
Tell’Em That You Saw Me, and Alabi| 
And other songs, in mem’ry’s storeh’ 
(Continued on Page 59) 


‘‘Just Look, Annie! That Youn, 
Was So Disgustingly Straight a 
and I Were Ashamed of Him, Do” 
Has Put as Beautiful a Sere\s 
the Most Exclusive Boston Teri 

Can Demand” | 
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‘Here's a delicious soup 
ie whole family will enjoy - 


‘ : ; yf " : \ ace i 
oil's fine that makes us shine 5 F | f 
chis stunt so neat. : : J ; a A 
thin just makes us spin i , ; Vy, 
ki . ; ‘ 


le on our feet! ok Ie Av) Soup U! te ¥ 


CAMDEN, N. J., 


Vhat do these tomatoes say to your appetite? Isn’t Nothing could be more refreshing, more egal 
=); an invitation to it? Can’t you just taste these red-ripe, start the meal than Campbell s Tomato Soup. tst ‘ ric 
¢ tomatoes blended in this famous tomato soup? tomato juices and luscious ee meat strained to a 

ust about everybody likes tomatoes. And judging from smooth puree and blended with Sa ar ane 
‘\normous popularity, Campbell’s Tomato Soup is the Even richer when served as ‘ ream Saat ante 

rite way of eating tomatoes. It’s a soup the whole easy to prepare it with Campbell’s, rit ‘a if e ae 
ly enjoys—and best of all, it’s good for them. directions on the label. Wonderful for the children, ! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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that Berlin 

went apprehen- 
sively to work for 
the Snyder com- 
pany. With the 
success of Sadie 
Salome, for which 
Edgar Leslie wrote 
some of the words 
and which invaded 
at least two hun- 
dred thousand in- 
nocent American 
homes, he plunged 
into the steady 
fashioning of the 
more than three 
hundred songs 
with which, at the 
age of thirty-six, 
he is credited—or 
debited, if that is 
the way you feel 
about popular 
music; debited if, 
as many do, you 
suspect him of 
having all by him- 
self invented first 
ragtime and then 
the jazz orchestras 
which you vaguely 
associate with 
loose living, alco- 
holism, bobbed 
hair, distrust of 
government and 
disrespect for old 
age. . 
At first he was 
supposed to write 
only the lyrics, for 
there was Snyder 
himself all full of tunes and knowing roughly twenty times 
as much about music as Berlin did. The writing of count- 
less verses was a matter of considerable anguish to one who 
had so small and dingy a hold on the language of the land. 
When, in the midst of the vogue of one of his earlier songs, 
the Evening Journal commissioned him to turn out two 
hundred verses to it, at the rate of six a week, the order was 
carried out only after much beading of the brow. It was 
the mordant Wilson Mizner who made a historic remark 
about this meager vocabulary. 

‘Berlin,’ said Mizner, ‘‘is a man of few words.” 


[: WAS in 1909 


How Songs are Built 


OR a time he took refuge in dialect ballads, in which, 

he fondly hoped, the somewhat fragmentary vocabulary 
might be mistaken for a deliberate touch of art. And usually 
since then his songs have been written in the vernacular, 
as a glance at such titles as Yiddle on Your Fiddle, or 
How Do You Do It, Mabel, On Twenty Dollars a Week? 
or Business is Business, Rosy Cohen, would suggest. Fur- 
thermore, some such couplet as 


You can see 
He and she 


is likely to smite the ear in some of the most engaging songs 
of his later years. It is when you find London and Paris 
wondering what the word ‘“whattle’’ means in What’ll 
I do? that you realize how faithfully Berlin has clung to 
the idiom of the sidewalk. Perforce he has worked in the 
vernacular as Will Rogers does. The lyrics of Irving Ber- 
lin are as truly “in American” as any of Mr. Lardner’s or 
Master Weaver’s adventures in the local patois. 
Probably Berlin’s heart is happiest these days when 
some mob breaks suddenly into an old melody of his as if it 
were Suwanee River or Old Kentucky Home or some other 
tune that had been running in and out of their childhood. 
Yet he began as a lyric writer, and his secret and sinful 
pride is still in the neat and unexpected rimes with which 
he has punctuated the songs of his more sophisticated 
years. Usually the lyric comes first, or at least starts first. 
He may begin, let us say, with some such phrase as 
“What’ll I do?” It was a happy day for him when he dis- 
covered that there could be triplets in words as well as 
in music, and he delights in such triplets as Neverthe- 
less or Look at ’Em Doing It or Full of Originality or 
What’ll I Do?—which are like boyish skips of joy in the 
midst of a sedate walk. Then lyric and melody grow apace, 


Mr. Berlin and Eight Little Notes in the First Music Box Revue 


each shaping and giving character to the other. That is 
probably why folks find them easy to sing and why the 
words and music go jogging off across the world together 
with the sturdiness and independence of folk songs. 

But usually he starts with a phrase of words rather than 
with a phrase of music. It is difficult, for instance, to 
escape the impression that his enormously popular Down 
on the Farm had its entire origin in no deeper or more sin- 
cere inspiration than his desire to use the couplet 


Oh, how I wish again 
That I was in Michigan. 


The resulting lay has practically enshrined him in all 
hearts out Detroit way, and the song is sick with a yearning 
for green fields whieh no Bowery boy ever really felt. 

A like suspicion is attached to the quatrain in the second 
verse of Lazy, which runs: 


Til be so glad when I am 
Among the chickens 
With Mr. Dickens 

Or Mr. Omar Khayyam. 


The latter-day verses are all far more workmanlike, and 
when he came back from the warm sands of Palm Beach 
with the words and music of Lazy jotted down in odd 
corners of his memory, it was probably the words over 
which he had toiled the more faithfully and which gave 
him the greater satisfaction. That chorus runs in this wise: 


I wanna be lazy, 
I wanna be lazy, 
I wanna lie in the sun, 
With no work to be done, 
Under that awning 
They call the sky, 
Stretching and yawning, 
And let the world go drifting by. 
I wanna peep 
Through the deep 
Tangled wildwood, 
Counting sheep 
Till I sleep 
Like a child would. 
With a great big valiseful 
Of books to read where it’s peaceful, 
While I’m 
Killing time 
Being lazy. 


By 


written to music, and in the best of them thet! 
salt of the American language. 

After a short time the fugitive from Chij 
Union Square, still feeling the breath of his 
his neck, began devising his own tunes. Ther! 
had a simplicity enforced by the meagerness of} 
as a pianist, and were quite innocent of such ¢} 
dies and intricate rhythms as have marked thi 
ten in his venerable thirties for the Music Bo) 


A Rapid Producer 


IS first protests that he wanted to write |i 
well as the words were met with an amiabli 
ment by everyone about him. They were toler!) 
in the manner of the manager whose most prolll 
dian is suddenly attacked with a ruinous amb 
Hamlet. Indeed, the newcomer managed it i 
device of being careful to burst into the offiaill 
lyric at a time when no composer would be ari 
Of course he had no piano of his own and th’ 
yet in the crowded home downtown to which?! 
since returned, a contrite son and a puzzling | 
worker. So. he would come rattling up the 
office in Thirty-eighth Street at two o’clock in™ 
and work there happily till dawn. His notion !! 
that he should write several songs a day. An 
poured them out so fast at one time that the J! 
ment thought it best to pretend that he was! 
sons. At least one vastly profitable song eallll 
man Porters’ Parade was thus launched under! 
Ren G. May. If you meditate for a moment (!# 
of that implausible name you will see thal 
Germany, of which then highly revered na’! 
knew that Berlin was the capital. 

You could hardly speak to him in those (® 
jarring a song out of him. Thus one evening) 
when he and a fellow song writer named Ger 
were going into John the Barber’s in Forty 
Whiting ventured the suggestion that they k1™ 
and sally forth on an evening of festivity. 

““My wife’s gone to the country,” he explail 

“Hooray!’’ replied Berlin automatically. 

A song, of course, to be written in the vie 
song, as it happened, that within a fortnigll 
hummed mischievously by truant clerks 4 1 
on their way to work and whistled by news? 


1 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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a aaEwe MO. TORE CA RES 


The human desire to own 
the best suggests the Cadillac 


4 4 4 


It is human to want that which 1s rec- 
ognized to be the best of its kind. 


Nothing less can possibly afford the same 
_ deep and lasting satisfaction. 


Cope LiL A C VMEOs TO (ee ARES 


IN CON RCT 


- yA\Y 
ODEN 
=] LESAN 


COMPANY, 


Nothing less pays so well in joy of pos- 
session or as an investment. 

Nothing. less is worthy of him who has 
the means to maintain his personal stand- 
ards—and who finds the thought of 
the second or third choice unsatisfying. 


The human desire for that which is best 
is back of every purchase of a Cadillac car. 


Debab Ry O 1 Ty Nee CEH SIG SAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


we 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
hawked the Evening Journal along Izzy Baline’s old 
route—for of course the two hurried at once to the office. 
By midnight a wet manuscript was ready and a half 
hour later they would be next door at Maxim’s, from 
which sporty restaurant the sound of revelry always 
issued until dawn. After a moment’s parley the master 
of the cabaret would, with tremendous manner, still the 
revelers long enough to propose a new song. At which 
signal Whiting would dislodge the local pianist from his 
stool, and, standing on a proffered chair, the escaped 
busker from the Bowery would try out his new melody. 

To this day, when he finishes the first draft of a song, 
it requires all his self-control to keep from going forth 
to the nearest street corner, gathering a crowd around 
him and singing it tothem. Indeed, the old impulse of 
the busker is so strong within him that his friends are 
likely to hear the shifting forms of a new melody as it 
takes shape during a year of experiment. This weak- 
ness proved a blessing on the one occasion when he was 
sued for the theft of a melody. The Pack Up Your Sins 
number, the elaborate and thunderous finale of the first 
act in his revue at the Music Box in the fall of 1922, 
was the bone of contention. This bone, the plaintiff 
argued, was really quite too much like a composition of 
his own, to which the larcenous Berlin must have had 
access, since it had been on sale since the preceding May. 
Then did Neysa McMein and Jascha Heifetz and Lenore 
Ulric put aside their pastels, violins and such and journey 
down to court to take their Bible oath that the confid- 
ing Berlin had played and sung his Pack Up Your Sins 
as long before as the preceding January. 

At first he probably thought of the songs as some- 
thing he himself could sing at cabarets, and certainly it 
was his burning ambition to appear in a musical comedy on 
Broadway. Such busking must have seemed to him the 
very pinnacle of life. If the blessing ever came his way, 
the world could then be allowed to end. Wherefore he and 
Snyder stormed the Shubert citadel. 


Lenore Ulric on Her Way Up 


INALLY a hearing was arranged with the younger 

brother, then as now the impresario of the Shubert mu- 
sical productions. It was a’dismaying experience for Berlin. 
His knees a-tremble, he had scarcely reached the chorus of 
My Wife’s Gone to the Country when he became uncom- 
fortably aware that if the alarming magnate were listening 
at all it could be with only half his attention. For there he 
was at his imposing desk, seizing the occasion to dictate 
some letters to his stenographer, at which blended picture 
of big business and art the abashed singer broke down. 

And the linger- 
ing memory of that 
painful embarrass- 
ment madesweeter 
the contract 
signed a year later 
when, after the 
two visitors had 
accumulated a lit- 
tle local fame, they 
were engaged to 
sing and play some 
of their songs in an 
impending Shu- 
bert show called 
Up and Down 
Broadway. In its 
second act they 
bounded on, wear- 
ing sweaters, car- 
rying tennis rack- 
ets and trying to 
look as much as 
possible like two 
genteel young ath- 
letes considerably 
surprised at find- 
ing a piano therein 
the middle of the 
garden. 

An alumni meet- 
ing of that sum- 
mertime harle- 
quinade would be 
an interesting re- 
union for the on- 
looker. In addi- 
tion to such nota- 
bles of the day as 
Emma Carus and 
the excessively pa- 
ternal Eddie Foy, 
there were sundry 
newcomers who, 
along with Berlin 
himself, havesince 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF WHITE STUDIO, N.Y, C, 


Irving Berlin in His Famous ‘‘Kitchen Police’’ Song in 


COPYRIGHT BY KEYSTONE VIEW CO., N.Y. C, 
At Camp Upton, 1917 


come up in the world. For instance, there was Anna Whea- 
ton, who had started in a few years before as the first Liza 
to play with Maude Adams in Peter Pan. And there was 
a minor dancer named Martin Brown, who has since put 
away his pumps and distinguished himself as the author of 
such plays as The Lady and Cobra. Also there was a per- 
sonable young fellow named Oscar Shaw, who was even- 
tually to sing Berlin’s best songs at his Music Box. Blanche 
Sweet was in the chorus. Nobody paid any special atten- 
tion to one tousle-headed chorus girl, of whom, however, it 
might have been observed that she herself attached an 
absurd importance to the negligible work assigned her. 
She started in with Up and Down Broadway as a mute 
extra girl at seven dollars a week; but she soon wormed 
her way into the chorus, toiling at the steps and refrains 
as if her entire career and the fate of Western civiliza- 
tion depended on her doing each thing exactly right each 
night. Her name was Lenore Ulric. 
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It was in 1911 that the newcomer in’ 
set the shoulders of America a-swaying 
copated jubilance of Alexander’s Ragti 
was one of several songs wrought with a} 
one had ever consciously heard before, | 
first full free use of the new rhythm why 
to take form in the honkey tonks, wher 
dislocating old melodies to make them k 
the swaying hips and shoulders of the spon 
dancers. It was a song which stampedg 
on American music. It sang and danced | 
the world and royalties came in fro nal 
half copies. : 

Alexander differed in two conspicuous 
the best of Berlin’s work before and sin 
with, it was exultant, and we have all he 
attentively to Berlin when he has been W 
is in his blood to write the lugubrious m 
in the jargon of Tin Pan Alley, have a 
Back of him are generations of wailing 
all his work with an enjoyable melan 
downcast lay of his elicits a score of pars 
that the troubadour has been crossed 
No lady is to blame. It is his grandfathe 
Alone, I’m Lonesome, When I Leave the } 
Poor Little Me, Nobody Knows and Not 
Care, All by Myself, All Alone and What’ll 
are the more characteristic. He would p 
that the moment he is left alone, and the’ 
city die down, he begins to turn Russian, 5 
beard and feeling sorry for himself. | 

But in the first flush it was such fun bein’ 
newcomer on Broadway. It was so gay) 
New York slapping him on the back. Itw 

taste of glory to have the great Mr. Cohan cl 
hand and assure him—through the corner of t 
one nostril, ‘‘You’re there, kid, you’re there 
sang and the song was called Alexander’s R 

| 


} 


Words for Alexander | 


AES differed, too, in having bee 
an instrumental melody with no words t 
such, it had gathered dust on the shelf, wordles 
until one day when he himself needed a news¢ 
He had just been elected to the Friars’ Clul 
Friars’ Frolic was destined for production 
Amsterdam. He wanted something new ° 
appearance in the bill, and so he patched { 
words that would serve to carry this neg 
which he himself was secretly fond. In his 
the cue for the lyric from an already publis| 
unsu; 
of hi 
and 
Clar: 
alon’ 
wri’ 


wor 
have! 
ant | 
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Qualities 


No OtherFous 
Possesses 


fore Chrysler engineers achieved the new good 
vaxwell, every car buyer had to determine 
ether to paya high premium for power and per- 
(mance, or to pay less for ordinary performance. 


the good Maxwell of today, Chrysler engineers, 
working with Maxwell’s fine manufacturing 
‘cilities, have solved the problem completely and 
unquestionably. 


laey have solved it by engineering into the good 
\axwell a combination of four-cylinder perform- 
ce capacity and operating-maintenance economy 
holly new to the motoring public. 


. this latest product of the great Maxwell organi- 
‘tion and factories expect a new degree of four- 
*linder power, speed, flexibility and vibrationless 
yeration which surpasses these qualities even as 
‘axwell previously expressed them. 


| Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, Duco 
finish standard on all Maxwell models. Shrouded visor integral with 
roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


' There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend 
e convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


iudard Sedan 
1095 


Itroit, Tax extra 


The New Good 


[AXWELL * &Secon 
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LONG road 
without a 
Gurn,, 5.0 


unusual that a 
proverb has been 
written about it, 
ran across the 
divide separating 
Buck Creek and 
Little River, a 
distance of nine 


miles. This was 
called Seven Day 
Lane. Many of 


its residents be- 
lieved Saturday 
the true Sabbath, 
and seven days 
in the week men 
were seen work- 
ing in the fields 
bordering it. 

Every traveler 
paid unconscious 
tribute to the 
beauty of the 
country along 
thelane,andthere 
was a tradition 
that a man who 
had been pretty 
much everywhere 
once declared he 
had seen nothing 
finer in the great 
round world. 
Whether one en- 
tered it at Buck 
Creek or Little 
River, the coun- 
try became stead- 
ilymore beautiful 
until it culmi- 
nated in aburst of 
grandeur called 
Longview Point, 
where most tray- 
elers stopped to 
admire, and could not decide whether the finest view 
was toward the north, the south, the east or the west. 
Some scenes of natural beauty seen from afar mercifully 
hide worthless crags, and valleys too wet for the uses 
of men, but all the land making up the views in Seven 
Day Lane was rich. When a quarter section changed 
hands on the Buck Creek side, the price was within a few 
dollars of the price on. the Little River side; there was no 
difference, except in the buildings, and these were usually 
good, and the farmers thrifty. Poverty was a thing that 
came out of the mists beyond Buck Creek and Little River; 
when a poor team was seen in the lane, the residents knew 
it came from a distance. Plenty was so steadily the rule 
that the people could not understand want. 

Midway between the river and the creek, at a road cross- 
ing, four early settlers had built their homes on adjoining 
corners. Here also were a church, a school, a blacksmith 
shop, a store, a community hall, a post office, and such 
other buildings as thrifty farmers find need of. 

One of the four corners was occupied by the home of the 
doctor, also a landowner. Busy many years with the ills of 
his neighbors, the doctor’s land was looked after by a 
renter whose home adjoined that of his employer. No one 
knew what arrangement the doctor had with his tenant, 
but it was generous, for the tenant shared the general 
prosperity. 


A Living Sermon 


PART of the renter’s duty was to care for the doctor’s 
horses. Being a humane man, he had a pair resting 
while another was at work, attached to hisrainy-day buggy. 
These horses were famous in Seven Day Lane. If their 
owner had a long drive from a patient’s home, he promptly 
went to sleep, and the animals kept the road. The neigh- 
bors told good-natured jests of meeting the doctor when 
he did not speak to them, and the care with which the won- 
derful black team hurried their tired master to his bed. 
Arriving at home, their impatience soon aroused the renter 
or his boys. Then the doctor was awakened, and the horses 
cared for. 
Some others had automobiles, but the doctor continued 
to use the rainy-day buggy. Some of his patrons lived in 
rough land beyond creek and river, and, whatever the 


weather, he could go anywhere at any time. He began his 
practice driving a black team, and this he kept up many 
years, through preference or eccentricity. It was known 
for miles around that a promising black colt could probably 
be sold for use on the rainy-day buggy, and become of 
assistance in looking after the community’s welfare. 

When not engaged, the doctor attended all the services 
at the church and community hall, where he promptly 
went to sleep, and was usually aroused to go on one of his 
missions. Outside he found the renter had his buggy 
ready, and attached to it the team with the longest rest. 

And he drove away with the blessings of every man, 
woman and child in the community, for here was a good 
man honored in his day and generation. Large and 
strong, he could have knocked together the heads of any 
two of his neighbors, but instead of doing it his life was 
gentle and helpful. A quiet man, he delivered no sermons 
except by the uprightness and usefulness of his life. For 
twenty years the community church had no pastor. The 
old men read the lessons, and the people sang the hymns, 
but there was no preaching; that had been done during the 
week by their head men. If advice was needed, the people 
went to them; to the doctor first, if available, as he knew 
many things besides medicine. A well-educated man, he 
also knew about land, business, crops, and the rules men 
have found most useful and helpful. 

Among his buildings was a small pharmacy, where he 
kept his office and remedies. Over it were rooms where his 
patients most seriously ill were brought and cared for. 
Here he had nurses trained by himself, and, on occasion, 
operations were performed. He was slow to use the knife, 
but, when he did, exercised a skill commented on many 
miles away. Nor did he depend much on medicines, al- 
though familiar with them all; his patients said much of 
the time he gave them nothing except advice about simple 
habits neglected. A half dozen young women of the 
neighborhood were proud to be his pupils, and he assigned 
them as necessity required. Occasionally the best of these 
went away to larger fields, and others took their places. 

The doctor’s name was Joseph North, but he was gen- 
erally known as the old doctor, to distinguish him from his 
son Joe. So long had the father been thus known that some 
of the newer comers recalled his name with difficulty, al- 
though they knew him well. 
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The Affection That Existed Between Them Was One of the Traditions of the Neighborhood er 


away to school; and during the years wi 
drove alone the young man was making goo(| 
opportunity, passing creditably from one; 
another. The neighbors heard of his bei| 
classes, of prizes won, and of noted men sg} 
him in the great city where he had gone. | 
known he had left school, and become promi 


The Pride of Seven Day Li 


UT as his fame grew he was still youn| 

Day Lane. Four or five times a year he | 
home. Almost before his mother and sisté 
greet him he was off with his father, and ¢ 
roads they visited and talked of their trad| 
need of its services. 

When they appeared at homes in the || 
cordially welcomed the son, and later talke« 
quiet pride in him. | 

“Young Joe has gone far,”’ they said, “!! 
caught up with his teacher way out here i! 

The doctor never told of the growing fi 
although more familiar with it than any of | 
hints of it found their way to the lane, trick] 
it, across Buck Creek and Little River, to! 
and into the local papers. In every town {(! 
the men were proud of the distinction thé 
their section, and called the attention of st! 

‘“‘And by the way,” they would add, “bel! 
country you’d better see Seven Day Lane.) 
anywhere.” 

Some communities, like some men, seer! 
usual natural advantages, and Seven a 
lucky from the hand of its Maker. | 

Young Joe, being much like his father, 
could easily understand that he might tal 
the outside world, where he had gone. 
that, as boy and man, he had never caused ! 
uneasiness. The father had not said so mu; 
declared the same thing, and more. The 
current in the neighborhood that member? 
read all of Joe’s frequent letters, save one, Ww 
had put away; it was believed to be a det 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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lay a friend of mine crossed the Rubicon 
., life. She bobbed her hair. 

-dresser’s journal has recently stated of its 
1,t the Red Cross nurses in France during 
‘ashion for short hair, it seems strange for 


; is traced back to Florence Nightingale, 
aed nursing and the angel with the now 
‘ited lamp. 

9 the ordeal of my friend Mabel, who was 
small hospital in New Jersey when she got 
r out her crowning glory after twelve hours 
here was no rule against short hair. Still, 
ent said no, with decision. 

s)lace,”’ she explained, ‘‘your patients won't 
ject for you; and in the second place, how 
og to stay put on bobbed hair?” 

(e can’t pin one’s cap to bobbed hair. Next 
i lying in her room when to her dashed her 
acing. 

s: gasped with her last breath, “‘they’ve just 
eon the bulletin board that any girl who cuts 
| expelled.” 

s?? said Mabel, or words to that effect. 
yfluty and I haven’t been downstairs yet to 


the grabbed a pair of scissors at her elbow 
her golden locks with one fell slash. Her 
e up, she went calmly back on duty. 


inJnstandardized Profession 


aat broke almost carried Mabel out of the 
sing expelled is a tragedy to a pupil nurse, 
ih is it almost impossible to be accepted by 
] but one loses all credit for preceding work 
pj all over again as a probationer. Mabel, 
91 of these ideal nurses, self-possessed, cheer- 
i. just enough initiative, and of a good fam- 
(ever too many ideal pupil nurses and some- 
gh of 
hos- 
t jo let 
siyed. 
aainst 
s jill on 
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Whereupon She Grabbe 
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have dared to take a chance like Mabel. I am a graduate 
of one of the best hospitals in the country, which, in my 
day anyway, could afford to pick and choose, and did so. 
There are some hospitals—and mine was one—with a 
standing in the profession equivalent to that of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton among colleges. I can think of four 
such. They are known even in Europe. It isn’t that they 
necessarily give better training, any more than Harvard, 
for instance, offers better courses than other colleges; but 
they are the best known. 

In my hospital we were two hundred pupil nurses and 
from fifteen to twenty head—graduate—nurses. The pupil 
nurses, as some people don’t realize, do most of the routine 
work around a hospital, while the head nurses act as super- 
visors. 

I got ten dollars a month when I began my three years’ 
course; but very soon afterward the rates were raised 
to fifteen dollars a month for the first twelve months and 
twenty dollars for the next two years, including, of course, 
board and laundry. 

Nursing is not yet a fully standardized profession. Hos- 
pitals vary greatly in requirements, in salary, in courses, 
and even in hours. For instance, there are institutions 
which not only do not pay pupil nurses but charge a fee 
just like a private school. Some hospitals work on a twelve- 
hour schedule and some on the eight-hour. We had a 
twelve-hour day. Most of the big hospitals, like ours, have 
a three years’ course— Massachusetts General even has a 
special five years’ course—but there are very good ones 
which train their nurses for only two and a half years, and 
some only two. 

The term of probation is anywhere from two to four 
months, and the requirements vary from a high-school 
education or its equivalent to two years in high school, 
one year, and even no such education at all. 

I was eighteen years old—the age minimum in nearly 
all hospitals—when I decided to become a trained nurse. 
I had no sentiment about it, though my chum, who en- 
tered with me, was full of noble ideals about healing the 
sick. Her fiancé had just found that he was tubercular, and 


da Pair of Scissors at Her Elbow and Stashed Off Her Golden Locks 
With One Fell Stash 


they couldn’t be married. As for me, my father was a doc- 
tor and I was brought up on materia medica. He offered 
to help me get my M.D., but I couldn’t bear the six long 
years of study. 

I thought secretarial work would bore me. I wanted 
infinite variety in my work, a feeling of freedom from defi- 
nite moorings, and yet I wanted to be pretty sure of earn- 
ing a living. I know of no profession which combines all 
three as nursing does. Notice, I call it a profession, though 
once in a while I’m startled by the conception people have 
of a nurse’s character. 

Recently, I came off a private case in a very well-to-do 
family. The patient was a self-made man, in the fur busi- 
ness, I believe, married to.a woman with social ambitions. 
When I was leaving, the man thanked me and said kindly: 

“You know, I have no feeling about nurses at alle Tel 
meet you on the street, nurse, don’t be afraid to say hello, 
because I will treat you just like one of my friends.” 

My adieu was rather hurried; I had to try so hard not 
to giggle. This professional dignity! 


Old Hospital Training Days 


T DOESN’T seem possible, especially since the late war, 

thatso many people are ignorant of the change in the type 
of nurses since the days of Sairey Gamp, and even since the 
days when the first trained nurse in the United States, 
Linda Richards, got the first diploma in 1873. The only 
way I can explain the snobbishness we so often meet is that 
people don’t distinguish between a registered trained nurse, 
who isa graduate of a hospital course, and a registered prac- 
tical nurse. Registration in the latter case only means 
that a woman has fulfilled certain requirements of char- 
acter and practical nursing knowledge to the satisfaction 
of the state. 

The class of girls who go into training are the same as those 
who go into other professions—medicine, law, journalism. 
My best friend in training school came of a fine New Eng- 
land family whose name you would immediately recognize. 
My roommate was a convent-bred Canadian girl who had 
been brought up by an elder brother, only to have him die 
of tuberculosis and leave her penniless. Afterward she 
specialized in tuber- 
culosis sanitarium 
work. Of course, 
these are special 
eases; but the aver- 
age sort of girl in a 
training school is the 
same kind that works 
in business offices, 
and certainly no 
business man would 
dare to look upon 
his smart young sec- 
retary as a domestic. 

To go back to 
those training days. 
There we were, two 
hundred of us shep- 
herded into a row of 
private houses ad- 
joining the hospital. 
The. probationers— 
that is, the newly 
arrived who had to 
serve three months 
before the hospital 
decided whether to ~ 
admit or reject 
them—lived two and 
three in huge old 
rooms. Very gay 
some of them were, 
and all hung about 
with pictures of sis- 
ters and brothers and 
sometimes fiancés. 
The older pupil 
nurses and the 
graduate nurses oc- 
cupied suites of three 
rooms—a _ bedroom 
each for every two 

nurses, opening from 
a pretty little sitting 
room, where they 
gave teas and talk 
fests and occasion- 
ally parties. 

(Continued on 
Page 62) 
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“‘What Business Have I,’’ She Cried, “to Tell You What You Should Do or Shouldn't Do?” 


XII 
N THE easy-going jollity of yachting life the Val- 
| lander motorboat the next morning was the scene 

of a continuous reception. Jimmie, as seemed 
right, was the first caller. Stains of iron rust, paint 
and grime marked his overalls, and sweat ran in rivers 
down his face. As he stepped on the spotless deck he 
could only glance at his grimy hands and look an apology. 

“T daren’t even sit down, Roddy,” he said, “or I’ll 
leave a mark. I slept on board the Rosamond and got to 
work on the other at six this morning. Now I’m going to 
court to square myself. I took the Rosamond without 
permission.” 

Roderica, the last word in smart yachting dress, blew 
him a kiss. ‘My honest workman,” she said, “I just had 
to call you as your boat passed. I wanted to tell you ——” 

“Yes, yes; to tell me?” 

“Good morning.” She laughed at his disappointment. 
“Ts it down tools for lunch? Or dinner, you’d call it, I 
suppose? If it is, come at one.”’ 

“And what will you tell me then?”’ 

“T shall decide when I see if you are really clean.’”’ Her 
provocative eyes gave clearer answer. 

“T love you,” Jimmie whispered as he turned to go. 

“Cupid,” she said airily, ‘‘wears no overalls.” 

She watched him as his tall boatman, standing, sculled 
him to the wharf. A little frown cut her forehead. Her 
mother’s warning made of him a perplexing problem. 
Jimmie against rum running, Jimmie a prohibitionist? As 
bad as that? 

It couldn’t be. Her passionate eagerness to see the 
wheels go round, to know everything from the inside, to 
be shown everything, to understand every move, should 
not be balked. She thought of Jack Sutherland; he knew 
all about it. 

Lord Uther, passing, brought his launch alongside. 
“Had your breakfast, Miss Vallander?”’ 

“Hours ago, Penterry. Come on board.” 

The big solid Englishman eyed her with admiration. 
“Sounds harsh,” he said, ‘callin’ a man by his family 
name. Have a shot at Uther, look.’ 

“Tf you’ll prove yourself a descendant of Uther Pen- 
dragon,” she gibed. 

“A break in the line,” he answered, chuckling; ‘‘but I’ve 
had ancestors who tried to fake it. Ancestral trees are 
dyin’ or dead.” 

She spoke with enthusiasm of the balmy air, the spar- 
kling water, the atmosphere of contentment, rest. “And 
yet I hear much of the three B’s when the island woke 
up—buccaneers, blockade running, bootlegging.” 

“Amusin’ game, bootleggin’, look. I’m in it myself.” 
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“Uther !”’ she exclaimed, astonished, laughing. 

“Roddy! Mutual, you know, look.’ 

“Tf you like. Tell me, are you really in the game?” 

“Up to the scuppers. Things are rotten in England. 
Arthur ——” 

“Your older brother, the marquess?”’ 

“That’s the johnny. Rent rolls shriveled, agricultural 
wages ridiculous, taxes confiscatory, death duties rob- 
bery—there’s no livin’ there any more, look. Arthur sold 
the Scotch deer forest to one of these profiteers, tried to 
sell the Bedfordshire properties and couldn’t, let the Lon- 
don house and the Mediterranean villa, plowed up the 
fallow deer park in Gloucestershire, and with all that he 
can’t keep up the home place and the other in Bucks.” 

“Rotten luck.” 

“Ain’t it, look? Poor old boy. We had a meetin’, he and 
Lancelot ——”’ 

“Your second brother,.Lord Perseval?”’ 

“That’s him. Borin’ you, this?” 

“Please go on.” 

“An old aunt had died. She cut up twenty thou’ for 
Lancelot, ten for me. Lance said he’d take his and chance 
it in Nairobi and not ask Arthur for any further allowance. 
I said I’d have a shot at Canada. Arthur—good sports- 
man, Arthur—he said I’d never settle down to farmin’, 
and perhaps he was right, look, but to take the yacht. He 
couldn’t sell her, he said, and he couldn’t keep her up any 
longer, and just to take her and flit away to the Baha- 
mas ——” 

“Splendid!’’ Roderica cried, intensely interested. 

“Jolly fine of him, what! So the Guinevere’s lyin’ over 
there at Salt Cay and I’m cuttin’ hatches in her and mal- 
treatin’ her in other ways, and she’! be ready by the first 
of the year, look.” 

“Oh, fine! But, Uther, where’s your training, to hold 
your own with these bandits in the business?” 

“Tt ain’t there,” he admitted. ‘‘But I’ve had a stroke 
of luck. I took that old boy you met at dinner - 

“Duane?” she asked incredulously. 

He nodded. ‘‘We were together a day in my boat. This 
is between us, Roddy; he’s lyin’ low. He’s in it too. We 
palled up; he’s a good sort. He has liquor and no boats, 
and I’ve a boat and no liquor. There you are, look.” 

Roderica, thrilled, excited, gave confidence for confi- 
dence. She told him of Uncle Jason’s will, of the business 
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partnership with Duane, of everyt 
but Jimmie, whose name was never 
“Secret for secret,’ she said. ‘ 
word. I am an ingénue, you know, ar 
stand sordid things.” 
“Look!” 
“At what?” she demanded. ‘‘You’re star 
He chuckled. ‘I’m expressin’ surprise,” 
in his even voice. ‘‘No more than that.” 

When he left ten minutes later Roderic: 
him as she had after Jimmie, but her lips wer 
her eyes were bright. She was inside the gar 

Next came Mr. Duane. Her mother was d 
the shore at any moment, she said; she spo 
last night’s tribute to Jimmie and that charn 
was so glad, she told him, that good fortune 
her mother and herself in just that lucky. ho 

He watched her, questioning, and he in 
mended. She showed no jealousy of a girl ¥ 
thrown by accident into Jimmie’s life. 

He was proud of her, beamed on her, 
appearance, her dress. 

“This secret engagement,” he said—‘‘toug 
unfair to you. Mixes things up.” ; 

She shrugged helpless shoulders. ‘‘Motl 
own way.” She smiled. ‘‘So do you, I thir 
to her.” | 

“And you—how do you feel about it?” 

“What difference, when there’s perfect c 
trust Jimmie to the limit. He trusts me.” 

He patted her hand, approving this ans 
little Rosie,’”’ he said; ‘‘tell her in confidence: 
my boy’s life. She’s mixed up with him in aq 
way.” 

‘Are you sure he hasn’t told her?”’ she as 

“How could he without your O. K.? 
wouldn’t think what I think.” 

“And what,” she asked, looking innocently 
you think?” | 

“That she might get too fond of the boy.” 

“He’s very attractive, certainly.’”’ The fa 
curl of the lip marked the little gibe which s 
resist. The observant old man saw it. “T’llt 
added. 

He said to himself that he would make sure 
saw her mother on the wharf; she would se 
she told him, and excused herself. He stare 
her. He might be a fool of a father, but she 
one to question that; she ought to see Jim 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
eyes. Was he the cat’s-paw to draw whisky out of the fire; 
or did she really love Jimmie? 

Mrs. Vallander came with news that pleased him; she 
had gone to see Rosamond. 

“That child,” she cried, ‘director and secretary of a 
company! What are you up to, Mr. Duane?” 

““A heap of sense in that little head,” he said. 

Mrs. Vallander smiled. ‘‘She asked my advice about all 
this rigmarole of business. She seems very much alone. I 
met her aunt—a fool.” 

“You’ve got her right; and what advice did you give, 
lady?” 

“What possible objection can there be to what you say 
is all right?” 

He nodded, pleased. ‘‘Strange things happen here,” he 
explained. ‘‘Unless a company is formed some British sub- 
ject has got to take title to the two boats they salved. And 
I say if a company is formed, why shouldn’t the girl be 
openly in it? She’s half owner; why not let the records 
say so? Then her rights are protected.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tf you and Roderica ask that, it’s a go. You told her 
of the engagement, of course?” 

She stared at him, stiffening. ‘‘Why should I make a 
confidante of that child, when Roderica’s own friends don’t 
know?” 

“Roderica promised. She’ll tell you why.” 

The mother reflected. “Oh, if she wants it 

“She does. Madam, I’ve got an appointment, so please 
let me have your brother’s will.” 

She produced it from her hand bag. 

“My lawyer’ll hustle the probate along, and then—well, 
I’ll be ready when the law’s ready, and we can rush the 
stuff out. My trouble is men—men I can trust.’ 

“There is a Washington young man here—John Suther- 
land. He might be of use to you. He was a gentleman 
once, and I assume he would be dependable.” 

He laughed. “Right,” he said; ‘‘you sure can’t be a 
gentleman in this trade.”’ It was almost as if he had added, 
“nor a lady either.”” She read it that way, though he never 
thought it. 

There followed a long talk—about Lord Uther, about 
the Miami-bought boat and payment for it, about liquor 
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prices and methods of shipment. The intense surprise of 
Mrs. Vallander that his lordship was in the business was 
equaled by her chagrin that she was tied up with Duane. 
She might, had she only known it, have liquidated Jason’s 
estate with the aid of one of her own class; that was her 
reflection after the wild Westerner had gone. 

She sat for a long time, bolt upright as always, consid- 
ering. In Washington she had sometimes feared that 
Roderica would ultimately fail in her part of the agreement 
and jilt the young man; she never thought of that now. 
Her once inflexible standards were already relaxed. She 
had stepped abruptly from a sheltered life of teas, dinners 
and conventional charities and churchgoing into a world of 
struggle. Had she engaged in some lawful business she 
must have lived by the code of that business or gone to the 
wall; and the ethics of business are not those of superior 
persons who have inherited money and can condescend- 
ingly stand aloof. She had gone farther; she was an active 
though secret partner in a lawless occupation, and this 
defiance of law had already begun its inevitable insidious 
disintegration of character. It did not matter that she 
thought she was right; her attitude toward one Constitu- 
tional amendment unconsciously loosened her respect for 
the Constitution itself and for all laws passed in virtue of 
its sanctions. 

This mental process could not stop at written laws. It 
undermined standards of conduct. Mrs. Vallander, buc- 
caneering at Nassau, was not quite the unbending cave- 
dweller of Washington. She would not as yet knowingly 
scheme to substitute Lord Uther for Jimmie Duane, but 
she dwelt regretfully on lost chances, and wondered 
whether her elusive daughter was really in love. She did 
not have to deny to herself that in giving Rosamond 
Fair—that unformed girl—advice which must lead to in- 
timate and continuous association with Jimmie, she was 
forwarding her own desires. Girls were in business every- 
where. Women were directors of companies. Wives and 
fiancées took it all as an unimportant incident of life. 

Now what Rosamond had really told this wise, sympa- 
thetic, experienced new-found friend was this—that it all 
had been a lark, that she had done nothing that gave her 
any claim on the two boats, that Mr. Duane senior in- 
sisted that she had, that they could not get the necessary 
five directors without her unless they brought in strangers, 
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that he made it a personal favor to him tha 
join the board, and how could she refuse the, 
ful old gentleman? And oh, she didn’t want 

“Why?” Mrs. Vallander had asked. 

A flood of reasons had poured out, but ne 
one. The old lady had guessed before the au 
over; the ridiculous child fancied herself ; 
Jimmie Duane and knew that he was engage 
ried to somebody up north. t 

Mrs. Vallander, on the deck, watched Jin 
from the wharf. ‘“‘As if Mr. Duane’s plans,”, 
“should be thwarted for the sentimental : 
child.” She heard Roderica’s gay welcome, wai 
to come on deck. But they did not come. — 

Roderica was too vexatious. Was she in loy 
Was that the explanation of her graceful a 
that awful dinner? Did gratitude dictate her | 
ner toward the girl? Roderica was not given t 
toward girls not of her kind, was exacting, j¢ 
love transformed her into a meek lamb? 

Oh, it was too perplexing. The tender mate) 
the night had vanished for the moment. T 
thought was, ‘‘She was too perfect to have ¢ 
perfect motive.” 

XIII 

‘es day arrived which had been fixed by t 

the sale of the Rosamond to satisfy the | 
two salvors. The sale was held beneath the 
the great ceiba, or silk and cotton tree, whicl 
the public square and in Bahaman tradition. 
a stormy past were reputed to have swung fr 
spreading branches; bright British soverei 
barrelful had been paid in its shade to block 
for cotton during the American Civil War; anc 
third hectic time in the life of the placid little; 
the scene of many an ingenious legal inciden: 
tory of bootlegging. Just as the three island 
Barbados, Bahamas, which still maintain loce 
assemblies such as were canceled on the main 
Declaration of Independence, are known as tk 
so the three periods when Nassau emerged on 
grouped—buccaneering, blockade running, boc 
fourth B will come with the day, if that ever ¢ 
Bahaman colored men are barred by immig 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Duane Praised Roderica’s Dress With ; 

Fervor. He Complimented Her on Her 

Vitality, on Her Animated Manner, on 

Her Fresh Clear Eyes. “‘Be Careful,’’ 

He Warned; “‘It’s Onty Just the Shank 
of the Evening”’’ 
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from the fields of Florida—blackbirding. The Bahamas 
seem to have been lifted from the sea to vex the United 
States. Since Blackbeard, the truculent blackguard, rav- 
aged the coasts of the States before the States were one, 
down through the days of the wreckers, with their false 
lights luring schooners on hidden reefs, the commercial 
prosperity of the little islands has been oddly dependent 
on spoliation of its—to put it mildly—somewhat larger 
neighbor. Facile humor might allege that the policy sur- 
vives, and that American tourists, who now come in their 
thousands, are victims of the island tradition. It would 
not be true. They are hospitably welcomed and not exces- 
sively charged. 

The gathering round the silk and cotton tree looked like 
a garden party. The commandant of police, acting as 
provost marshal of the court, seemed, in his white uniform, 
to be holding a reception. The most conspicuous group 
centered about the Vallanders. It included some preseason 
visitors whose names were in the American Social Register, 
and who had called on the yachting cavedweller. All were 
dressed with that flaunting simplicity which trumpeted 
the fame of New York’s most costly dressmakers, and 
nearly all had that elaborate ease of manner which subtly 
convicts the rest of the world of inferiority. Some of these 
had come because Mrs. Vallander had told them the ro- 
mantic story of a girl and a young man who had found a 
lovely vessel and brought it into port; thus had she pub- 
licly bracketed the names of Jimmie and Rosamond. Some 
had been marketing and drifted along. Finding some of 
their own sort they had stayed. Lord Uther was the lead- 
ing man of this group, collarless, his clean white shirt 
spreading wide on either side of his column of a neck. 

Two or three correct young men in white linen breeches 
and long woolen stockings, decorated in unobtrusive checks 
and squares, flitted about making cheerful jokes. Every- 
body accepted Jimmie because the Vallanders called him 
by his first name and because he had an engaging person- 
ality; but he did not linger among them. He talked to 
Roderica until she had got in the code word. After receiv- 
ing this hidden love message he went about his business. 

Outside of the gay circle, marked from afar by the bril- 
liant colors of twirling sun umbrellas, stood the elder Duane 
in earnest talk with Rosamond. She was in white with 
a plaid tie carelessly knotted about her throat, and a dented 
panama hat was clapped on her curly head. Her intense 
excitement showed only in the eager eyes turned up to 
Duane. ; 

“Of course, Rosie,’ he was saying, ‘“‘if you and Jimmie 
are set on buying her in, go to it, but you gotta know where 
there’s tons of money to fling in the sea if you’re a yacht 
owner.” 

“Mr. Jimmie says that part’s all right, daddy.” 

That’s where they stood by this time. He was “daddy” 
to her always, and he was nearly as much a slave to her as 
he was to his son. 

“Why not buy her in our own names and put our own 
flag over her? That’s what I can’t understand. Why 
should there have to be a company. A-holding company, 
Mr. Jimmie calls it; and why the British flag?” 

He smiled into the earnest eyes. ‘‘That’s right, Rosie,” 
he said; ‘‘stick up for the Stars and Stripes, but grip this 
idea to your heart: It’s a flag for patriotism and honor, but 
it ain’t a flag for trade. It covers fool laws. It means 
fancy wages to captains and engineers, and you gotta have 
more officers than you need. It means ridiculous wages to 
seamen and giving ’em victuals they couldn’t afford on 
shore.” 

‘But if we could see the American flag flying over her 
just once, and then sell her if we had to.” 

His was the two-lobed brain. He could listen intelli- 
gently, answer correctly, and yet know what went on about 
him. His eye was on Roderica; flirting and flaunting was 
his name for her actions; in his youth engaged girls —— 
Well, perhaps he was old-fashioned, and he did not under- 
stand these silk-stockinged peopled anyway. He turned to 
Rosamond with an added tenderness in his voice. 

“Once under our flag,’’ he told her, “you can’t sell her 
without a permit from the Shipping Board. It amounts to 
this—under the American flag you can’t compete with local 
boats. If you want to sell her she eats her head off for a 
month or two, and perhaps you’re turned down on the 
permit.” 

“Oh, that can’t be!’”? Rosamond denied, laughing. ‘“‘No 
country would make laws which tie vessels to wharves and 
then stop your selling them.” 

“They do just that,’’ Duane affirmed with the bitter 
wisdom of a shipowner who has asked and received no 
favors from the Shipping Board. ‘‘When the West was an 
unexplored forest and life in Massachusetts and Maine so 
hard that young men escaped to sea, we had ships. That 
started the delusion that we were a maritime nation. Now, 
fellas in the West who never saw the ocean believe there’s 
millions of young men hid away somewhere who feel the 
call of the sea. Here’s the plain hard fact, Rosie. Land 
chances are so big that you can’t drive an American to sea 
except with a club. There you are. That’s the trouble. 
Ships follow when a crowd of young men choose the ocean. 
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But they don’t. The American eagle is a land bird; the 
British lion ought by rights to be a sea lion. He’s am- 
phibious.” 

“‘T see,’ said Rosamond with a little sigh. 

The provost marshal began a second sale. Rosamond 
listened with parted lips. It was not yet the Rosamond. 
She looked across in surprise at Roderica when she heard 
the name Maude R. 

“Sold for debt!’’ she exclaimed as she listened. She 
looked so astonished that Duane chuckled. ‘‘For a debt of 
a hundred and twenty pounds!”’ she cried. 

“Perhaps Miss Vallander won’t pay it,’’ he said, laugh- 
ing. “Look here, Rosie. Miss Vallander’s got sense. She 
may be cruising in British waters all winter. She’s got a 
Miami crew, hand-picked. They cost her a dollar a min- 
ute. She’s got more privileges at half the cost under the 
British flag. So she goes to the grocer and says she won’t 
stump up for his bill against the ship. He libels the yacht. 
The captain swears—and it ain’t a lie either—that there 
ain’t any money to pay debts. The judge orders a sale. 
She’s bought in by the owner. There’s the British flag 
afloating over her now, and British registry and British 
laws to protect her. Simple, ain’t it? And it costs only the 
court fees.” 

“Treason !’’ she breathed vehemently. 

“Nonsense, little girl! A flag on the ocean covers com- 
merce, and the country that’s got sensible commercial 
laws gets the flag. Britain gets the flag because her laws 
are modern and liberal. Did a Maine senator with one foot 
in the ocean make our laws? No; it was a man from Wis- 
consin who never licked lips wet with salt water.” 

“But Miss Vallander’s name—how can she let it be 
dragged through a court like this?” 

“Her fiame never appears. The yacht came here in the 
old owner’s name. The papers will show him as transfer- 
ring to im 

“Mr. Uther Penterry,”’ she repeated as the gavel fell and 
the buyer’s name was disclosed. 

“A British subject, a friend of the Vallanders, remem- 
ber. He will hold her for Miss Vallander.” 

“Tt seems to me,”’ said Rosamond fiercely, “‘ 
papers never tell the truth.” 

“That ain’t expected in shipping,” 
“Tt’s plenty if they are legal.” 

““You showed her how to do this,’’ Rosamond accused 
hotly. 

“Yes; a legal trifle; don’t get hoppity, Rosie.’ 

“‘T’m miserable, daddy. I didn’t expect this of you.” 

He patted her shoulder fondly. “If commerce was 
worked by the ideals of a kid like you,” he said, “‘the world 
would starve. But you stick to ’em, all the same.” 

Then the Rosamond was put up. Jimmie bid the amount 
of the salvage claim. It was topped from two sources. 
Rosamond, atiptoe, quivering with excited pleasure, traced 
the bidders. She saw that one was the grocer who had 
libeled the Maude R, followed his glance when the bidding 
reached nine thousand dollars, saw Lord Uther raise his 
cane to his lips. The grocer dropped out. The other com- 
petitor fell away at twelve thousand dollars. Alert-eyed 
Rosamond knew who had shaken a head in a negative. 

“‘Sladen!’’ she exploded. “If he had got it 

“So you saw that? And what else did those piercing 
eyes focus?”’ 

“Lord Uther—but why?” 

“Holy Mount Rainier!’’ Duane muttered softly. 
don’t miss much.” 

And then Jimmie came, smiling. ‘‘Put it there, part- 

er,’ hesaid. ‘They ran it up on us, but we’ve got her fast 
now.” They shook hands with mutual pleasure. 

The Vallanders crossed to them, to the intense hidden 
pleasure of the old man. His fierce egotism was always 
looking for a slight, and it had seemed to him that Jimmie 
had been subtly barred from this bunch of swell dames. 
Mutual luncheon invitations ended in their accepting 
Duane’s suggestion. 

“You're all tired of yachts. Come to my house.” He 
turned to Jimmie. ‘‘There’s an hour,’’ he cried. ‘‘Go to 
it.” To Rosamond he said, induced solely by her efficiency, 
“You know every store and how to dig out things. Help 
Jimmie.”’ 

So the young lover sped away to spread a feast worthy 
of Roderica’s first visit to his tropical home. In this place 
of difficult marketing, where servants could not be trusted 
to cater, he thought of that first dinner in Washington, and 
laughed aloud. ‘‘We’ve had a bully day,” he said. 

“Glorious,” said Rosamond. ‘‘Come to the market.” 

Half an hour later they climbed the steps of the vine- 
embowered cottage, both laden with parcels, both very hot, 
and Rosamond very disheveled. Jolly laughter and the 
tinkle of ice against glass weleomed them from the porch. 

“Just like the dad,’ Jimmie cried, laughing, as he 
looked at a table laid for two. Protesting, he was ordered 
to the porch; Rosamond was insistent. ‘‘ You’ll only make 
the servants nervous,” she said. ‘“‘Once you rattle them 
they can’t do a thing.” 

With quiet cool manner she got some moderately quick 


that a ship’s 


was the dry answer. 


OU 


action from Mary the cook, from Iva, and from grinning ° 


Marie; and the excellent meal was only ten minutes late. 


Febru 


She sat beside Mr. John Sutherland, a handsg 
connected in some way with Lord Uther and 
the invitation at his suggestion. Conditions 
a small way to act hostess, for she only coul 
gent directions; and the circumstances of 
made her an incidental tail to Jimmie’s flamin 
remembered the delightful courtesy of the 7 
playing up so gracefully on the night of thei 
she wished that this should be Roderica’s hoy 
brilliant idea. 

“Miss Vallander,”’ she cried, ‘‘will you let n 
big yacht after you—the Roderica?”’ 

‘“How perfectly sweet of you!” 

Roderica smiled as though she meant it, bi 
tinence, as she called it, capped the day for h 
slight, insignificant, of no social position, seen 
be the center of attention, left Roderica a 
shade, had not the sense to efface herself 
home, held her own everywhere with what Re 
effrontery and Lord Uther had said was am 
She was so ignorant of the world of society 
viously had never heard of the Vallander fam: 
notion of its importance. 

This proved her a nobody and yet she aly 
as though she was somebody. Roderica fore 
when it would be safe to teach this intruder 
the meantime she accepted with outward grae 
ment approved by all. ; 

‘Jimmie and his two girls, Roderica and 
oho! Jimmie and his two boats, oho!” 
father’s thought as he laughed uproariously f 
that anyone could guess. 

“T give you'a name for your company, Jimm 
“Roserod, Limited; how’s that? Here’ 
Limited, and its secretary-director, Rosam 

They drank it in mineral water, for in 
only idiots drink wine in the middle of the 

“Ts it true, Miss Fair,’’ Roderica asked, “tha 
to put your name on a sign?” 

“Yes,’’ Jimmie broke in, laughing. 
that; in a conspicuous place too. 
Rosamond Fair, Secretary—that’s what 
there’s nothing the company can’t do under 
Why not? The lawyer says it doesn’t cost a 
everything in, and you never run the risk 
vires. That means ‘beyond your powers.’” — 

“Be careful, Miss Fair,’’ Roderica warn 
‘never act ultra vires.” 

The little tang in the voice was noted 
Duane. He was alert in his paternal ten 
ural sensitiveness to every glance and ton 

“‘Rosie,’”’ he said with tactless affection, 
up what she starts. And there ain’t much t 
her powers.” 

“I’m sure of that,” the now furious R 
sweetly. 

She was so angry that she was safe, for s 
mood and held herself in check. She turned 
Jack Sutherland just as indifferently as 
never caught her unawares and forced kisses 

The lunch finished, everybody enthusi 
Rosamond’s fresh lobster salad and her ¢ 
went again to the porch. Lord Uther quietl 
in a corner. 

“‘T hear the lad slangin’ our trade,” he 
“He’s hot against bootleggin’ and bootlegg 
two boats. He can’t mean to keep ’em, an 
sell to me.”’ 

She leaped at the chance to thwart any pl 
After five minutes’ eager talk she agreed tot 
Roderica. 4 

““My engineer has looked her over,” said L 

“and says she’s worth forty thousand dole 
that, look.” 

Roderica’s spirits bounded. She was do 
game at last, and, to some extent, in oppositi 
towheaded minx. Her eyes sparkled as she 
wheedle the Roderica out of Jimmie . 

iy 


sweet. 
“No spoofin’ him,’’ Lord Uther caution 
“Nonsense! If I buy her haven’t I the right 
to whom I choose?”’ 
He chuckled. ‘‘I didn’t mean that, ” he =P 
thought you’d just persuade him.” 
“T have a little influence over him,” a 
quietly. 
Then they turned to look at a large sombrer' 
from the street. Beneath it flared the ends of a 
mustache and below that a long lank figure 
dressed could be seen. Mrs. Vallander sprang 
‘“‘We must be going,” she said. ‘Thank you 
A little surprised at her abrupt movement, 
cepted the proffered hand. ‘It was fine of yo 
began, but the sentence remained forever unco 
“Well, well, if it ain’t Hank!” he cried in hea 
grasping the square slabsided shoulders © hi 
and standing on tiptoes to shake him the 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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YEE SPORTING SPINSTER — 


the Canadian Government. Once there, 
she could defy a regiment of Sherlock 
Holmeses. ; 

What luck it was that she had kept all 
this secret from her friends! Harris and his 
wife and two small boys would be on duty 
when she arrived. Oh, they would find her, 
but it would take weeks. Aunt Emma 
chuckled a right popular chuckle; boys who 
rob orchards and melon patches and go 
fishing when they should be at school use 
this quality of chuckle. 


“Filla,” said Jenny Winton, ‘I’m going 
in to the hotel. Don’t let Georgie out in the 
yard; it is too damp.” 

“Very well.” 

Jenny had no automobile; she was afraid 
of them, and chauffeurs were not to be 
trusted. So she walked to the corner and 
took the street car into town. 

She was highly elated. Emma had never 
before sent for her after a row. The woman 
couldn’t bear the thought of losing Georgie. 
And she certainly was going to lose him, 
million or no million, if she did not mind 
her own business. The effrontery of the 
woman! Old maids were queer; they al- 
ways had notions about rearing children. 
None among her friends criticized her meth- 
ods. She was a model mother, and she 
needed no assistance from Georgie’s aunt. 
Right now they should come to some defi- 
nite understanding as to future conduct. 
Emma could continue her visits only on 
condition that she cease her insupportable 
meddling. 

Twenty minutes later she entered the 
hotel. She knew where Aunt Emma’s room 
was; and when she reached it she knocked 
resolutely upon the panel of the door. No 


answer. She knocked again. A maid ap- 
proached. 
“The room is vacant, madam.” 
“Vacantioe 


“Yes, madam. Miss Winton surren- 
dered the key about an hour ago.”’ 

“Oh, I see. She will be in the parlor.” 

But Aunt Emma was not in the parlor. 
Deeply puzzled, but totally unsuspecting, 
Georgie’s mother proceeded to the lobby 
and inquired at the desk, to be informed 
that Miss Winton had paid her bill and 
gone. Still the truth did not strike Jenny. 

A bellboy approached her respectfully. 
““Miss Winton told me to tell you she’d 
changed her mind and gone.”’ 

Oh ” 


Very indignant, Jenny started for home. 
Just a mean, despicable trick to annoy her. 
All the better. Here was the best excuse in 
the world to close the door finally. 

Like the fury of all delicate women, her 
fury was cold and clear-minded. Emma 
should apologize abjectly or never cross the 
threshold again. 

As she entered the house Ella came hur- 
riedly to meet her. 

“Where is Georgie?”’ 

“Georgie? What do you mean? You 
certainly did not let him out after I had 
warned you?” 

“Why, you sent for him!”’ cried the gov- 
“Miss Winton came in her car and 
said you wanted Georgie at the hotel! Oh, 
I knew something was wrong!”’ wailed Ella, 
wringing her hands. 

But Georgie’s mother did not wring hers. 
She stood perfectly still for a moment, 
white and rigid. Then, resolutely—as a 
lioness starts in search of her lost cub— 
Jenny Winton rushed over to the telephone 
to summon the police. 

Aunt Emma had stolen Georgie! 


qtr 


a ERE, put this sweater on,” said Aunt 
Emma. 

Georgie obeyed. ‘“‘Why, aunty, it fits 

me!”’ 

“T thought it would. Roll up the collar 
about your throat and stick your cap on. 
I’m going to give you a spin.” 

“Did Cara Mia say I might?” 

“T didn’t think to ask,’ answered his 
aunt, throwing on the power. 

It was like a dream to Georgie—the roar 
of the engine, the vanishing houses, the 
telegraph poles going by so sharply that 
they seemed to click on the ear. Through 
the side streets toward the northern city 
limits the car sped. Once beyond the city, 
the speed went up to forty-five and stayed 
there for some minutes. At length the car 
slued to the right and took an easterly 
course. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Never before had Georgie been so thrilled. 
He had ridden in automobiles, but these 
never had gone faster than the street cars. 
This made him feel like going up or down in 
an express elevator; and the wind hummed 
like the organ at church. It puckered his 
eyes and made it difficult for him to breathe. 
But he was warm. Cara Mia would make 
him take off the sweater when she saw it. 
She wouldn’t have one in the house. They 
were vulgar. 

From time to time he sent a wondering 
side glance at his aunt, upon whose lips lay 
a petrified smile. 

He understood. Aunt Emma was giving 
him a ride before they went to the hotel 
to meet Cara Mia. But as mile after mile 
flew to the rear, as the minute hand of 
the clock ate up the minutes, he began to 
wonder if Aunt Emma hadn’t forgotten, 
or was ill or something. Timidly he touched 
her arm. 

The car magically slowed down to ten 
miles an hour. The road was clear forward; 
behind there was a lumbering produce 
truck. 

“George, can you hear me?” 

“Yes, aunty.” 

“Do you like your Aunt Emma?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“ Why? ” 

Georgie was puzzled. He liked Aunt 
Emma mightily, but he couldn’t tell why. 
He could tell why he loved mamma; she 
was hismamma. He had to say something, 
or hurt his aunty’s feelings; so he reached 
about in his little green mind for a parry. 

“Well, you don’t treat me like a girl,” he 
said diffidently. 

Aunt Emma laughed. 

The answer delighted her. She was per- 
haps the one woman he knew who ac- 
cepted him for what he was, a normal boy 
in an abnormal atmosphere; and he vaguely 
sensed it. 

“George, I want you to understand, 
first-off, that I love you better than any- 
thing else in this world. And I shall always 
tell you the truth about things. When any- 
thing puzzles you, come to me; I’ll tell you 
the truth. Do you know what kidnap 
means?”’ 

“Tt’s stealing a boy or a girl.” 

“Well, George, old man, I’ve stolen 
you—for the summer.”’ 

Georgie felt the familiar coldness in the 
pit of his stomach; but there wasn’t any 
goose flesh. In all his life he had never 
spent a night away from his mother. 

““Does—does Cara Mia know?” 

“By this time, yes. But it will take her 
several weeks to find us. We are going up 
to a secret camp of mine in Canada, where 
I’m going to teach you how to play ball like 
those boys you watch in the vacant lot. 
Teach you how to catch trout, how to swim, 
and lots of other things. You'll miss your 
mother and she’ll miss you. But when you 
return home the boys on the other side of 
the wall won’t call you sweetie any more. 
If they do you’ll climb over and swat ’em on 
the beezer.”’ 

The cold went out of Georgie’s tummy. 
How many times in the recent past had he 
wished he was big and strong enough to 
thrash the boys who made fun of him! 
How many times had he imagined himself 
climbing over that wall and whipping all 
the boys at once! 

“Y’m doing this, George, just for your 
sake. I’m going to teach you how to play 
if I go to jail for it. They arrest folks for 
what I’m doing. Do you want me to go to 
prison?”’ 

“No.” The negative was prompt. 

“Tt isn’t as if I were a stranger, old man. 
I’myour flesh-and-blood aunt. Your mother 
knows just what has happened and that 
you're as safe with me as you would be at 


ome. 

“She will be very angry. Perhaps she will 
never forgive me. I don’t know. This is 
your first great adventure. Your mother 
lets you read, doesn’t she?’”’ 

“Ella is reading to me about Ajax and 
Achilles and Hector,”’ said Georgie. 

Through the fog that enveloped him 
bored a shining force—romance. An in- 
sistent dream was about to materialize. 
The thought of his mother’s anguish re- 
ceded. Besides, Cara Mia knew that he 
was with his aunty; she would be angry, 
that was all. 

Here he was, poor infant, using the same 
lame excuses he would use years later, his 
wife the victim instead of his mother. It is 


born in us; we can’t help i 
would be angry, that was 
The sun was now out of g 

highway still glistened in 5 
off, at the vanishing end—4 
Besides, his mother would. 
him for something his aun 
Machiavelli in bibs! 

“Well,” said Aunt Emm 
to tear out a few pages f 
Now, hang on. I’m goi 
we reach a certain bit of 

An hour later the mo 
Georgie saw a world heh 
fore, a misty world of bl; 
silver gauze and unexpect 
roar of the car as it s 
bridges was like poundir 
Georgie felt very small. A 
daylight were fine; but i 
Aunt Emma suddenly a 
of an ogre! Maybe she 
take all kinds of forms. 

“Aunty!” he cried, tor 

Aunt Emma slowed d 
Are you cold?” 

“No. Iwas just wonderin 
You look kind of funny.” 

She patted him on the bac 
raced forward once more. § 
the main artery which led t 
dack camp. Once beyond 
know some real sense of sec 
eight o’clock she was out \ 
zone. She drove the car into 
clearing and told Georgie tha 
down and stretch his legs » 
supper ready. = 

““Are you warm enough?” 

“Yes, aunty.” 

“Then we shan’t need ¢ 
wander off.” 

Not he! He was intereste 
battery lamp she set on the 
needles. A great Cyclopeai 
into the woods. What hap 
minded him of the magic ea: 
cakes and coffee appearec 
It was a picnic, one of th 
mother considered too vulga 
patronize. ¥ 

Aunt Emma nibbled a sar 
keep Georgie company. Shey 
He was such a little codger. ] 
began to shout. Supposing si 
pened to him? She hadn’t 
into that—the possibility ¢ 

“How do you feel?” 

“Tine, aunty!”’ he sai 

As a matter of fact, the 
shadows beyond his aunt | 
Anything might pop out fr 
know. And then, there wi 
hear; and that made eye 
terious. So he decided to ta 

“Aunty, what’s prenata 

“Bunk. It’s something th 
you before you’re born, and} 
She noted the boy’s puzaled 
see, George, old scout, we al 
from our fathers and mothe 
inherited courage. Just bel 
born he was killed by a b 
mother had a tough time of 
think either of you would 
lieves you have inherited fear 
and thunderstorms bees 
that night. But it’s all bun 
bunk.” 5 

“T see,’”’ said Georgie, d 
than ever. 

“Had enough to eat?” 

“Yes, aunty.” 

“Then let’s clean up. I’m 
all night. Long ways to go.’ 


spoken with the faith ofa 


lect having thanked Hi 
“Say them at my knee 
said, blinking rapidly. _ 
So Georgie knelt and close 


aunty and Ella and me. 

Cara Mia cry. Tell her I’m 
make me a good boy forever: 
The prayer having bee 
formed, Georgie at once 
(Continued on Pag 
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Added Safety 
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Trucks. Price per set $2.25. 


Why Depend on Un- 

known, Cheap Trans- 

mission Lining When 
You Can Have 
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Ask your Repairman or send 
coupon for information 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Canadian Raybestos Company, Limited 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd. 

London, England 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
the wonder of the present. Presently he 
climbed into his impromptu bed. 

nt Cara Mia always kisses me good night, 
aunty.” 

She kissed him; and he clung to her 
fiercely for a moment. 

“Why, aunty, your face is all wet!” 

“Tt’s the dew, old man,” replied Aunt 
Emma. : 

Iv 

HE couldn’t turn around and go back. 

That was not to be thought of now. 
But the savage mischief was gone out of the 
adventure; and she was sorry she had 
started upon it. His mother loved Georgie; 
no doubt of that. Her anxiety would 
mount to agony, for she would visualize the 
automobile going through bridges, falling 
down cafions, being thrown into the air by 
trains; her vivid imagination would draw 
these pictures over and over. To telegraph 
from Montreal that Georgie was safe and 
enjoying himself would be an invitation to 
the police, before the experiment could be 
put on trial. So far the boy had shown no 
fear, except a fear that his mother might 
worry. Hehadn’t clung to her or cried out. 
He was George Winton’s son, and if there 
was any fear in him it would have been put 
there, it would not be inherent fear, any of 
this prenatal bunk. 

Saying his little prayer at her knee like 
that—and she to cry about it! She 
clenched her fists and stared at the sky. 

“Dear God, I’m a rough and willful 
woman. I’ve had my way all my life. But 
You know what is in my heart; to teach 
this little boy to play like a human boy and 
not like a mechanical thing out of a book. 
He’s going to suffer when he grows up. 
He’s going to be buffeted and disillusioned 
whichever way he moves. Love will torture 
him some day as it once tortured me. No- 
body living knows why I’m an old maid. 
But You know. It was Your will, not mine. 
If there is hurt to come to this adventure, 
let it fall on me. But guard this little boy 
who might have been mine but for Your 
imperious will. Let him return to his 
mother broken of his fears. Amen.” 

Then Aunt Emma bent her head and 
stood motionless for some time. 


All night the car thundered through 
silvan tunnels, through land mists and 
water mists, till shortly after sunrise Aunt 
Emma’s weary eyes beheld the noble St. 
Lawrence. She stopped the car by the side 
of the road and awakened Georgie. He 
awoke with a smile. That augured well. 
She had been a little afraid of the awaken- 
ing. But there was no sign of terror, only 
eager curiosity. 

““Where do we wash our faces?”’ was his 
first question. 

Aunt Emma laughed. ‘Old man, we 
don’t wash our faces. When we get to the 
camp we'll take care of that. But just now 
we're in a hurry.” 

“Oh, look!”’ 

He saw the great green river and dimly 
east a gigantic bridge. 

““That’s the St. Lawrence. 
muggy cloud is Montreal.” 

And what would happen there? If Jenny 
had summoned the police they in turn 
would summon the reporters, and by now 
the news would be all over the United 
States and Canada. Jenny Winton was a 
famous person. Trust her to cook up a good 
story. 

“Look alive! A bite to eat, and then off 
we go to the city.” 

They entered the city at half after nine. 
Aunt Emma drove the car to a strange 
garage and got fresh supplies of oil and gas. 
Hard by was a news stand; so while the car 
was being attended to she and Georgie 
walked over to the stand. Georgie wasn’t 
interested in newspapers, but he was in- 
terested in the highly colored postcards. 
So while he stood looking them over, his 
aunt scanned the front page of the news- 
paper. Queer, she was expecting it; but 
the shock: of the actuality filled her ears 
with strange noises. 

Jenny had taken a fine revenge. She had 
brains, that woman. The story read that 
Emma Winton, eccentric woman million- 
aire, had been gradually losing her mind, 
and the abduction was the climax. The 
woman had driven away in a powerful gray 
touring car, the license number of which 
was not yet known but which would soon 
be in the hands of the police. The descrip- 
tion of Georgie was photographic. His 
mother had remembered even the color of 
his shoelaces. Miss Winton had purchased 
a lot of articles in a sporting-goods house, 
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mostly outdoor clothing for boys, fishing 
tackle, wading boots, and was probably 
making for her camp in the Adirondacks. 
The police hoped to bring back the boy 
promptly. 

There was one ray of light; by the time 


the license number was broadcast she and _ 


Georgie would be beyond the reach of daily 
newspapers. 

Ruefully she agreed that Jenny was right. 
Certainly she had lost her mind, to have 
set forth upon an adventure of this caliber. 
Why, Jenny, as Georgie’s mother, as the 
mother of the prospective heir, Jenny could 
fight for the control of the property on the 
basis that her sister-in-law was mentally in- 
competent! Jenny, being an imaginative 
writer, never would miss a shot like that. 

As they turned away from the news 
stand Georgie naturally had to see a man 
leading three Airedale puppies. 

“Oh, aunty!’ There was a volume in 
that call. 

“For sale?’”? Aunt Emma asked of the 
man. 

“Yes’m. Fifty dollars.” 

“T’ll give you thirty for the male,” she 
bargained. 


“Fifty, ma’am,” 
“Nothing doing,” said Aunt Emma 
briskly. ‘‘Come on, George.” 


And Georgie started after her, his heart 
dulled with disappointment. He had al- 
most possessed a dog! But the little play 
wasn’t over yet. The vender hung fire for a 
moment, then hauled his dogs after the 
bidder. 

“Hey, you can have him for thirty, 
ma’am.’ 

Aunt Emma counted out the money; and 
Georgie’s supreme ambition in life was 
realized. He owned a dog. 

As the car backed out of the garage one 
of the mechanics scribbled something on the 
margin of his newspaper. Aunt Emma 
knew exactly what it was—the license 
number. 

“Going north, miss?”’ he asked. 

“Toronto,’’ she lied cheerfully. 

And westward she went, but turned 
northward as quickly as she could find the 
way. Two hundred miles, and a good half 
of it over primitive country roads. 

During the ride to camp, which took six 
hours, Georgie paid no attention to his sur- 
roundings. He had fallen in love; and, 
loverlike, he began to search into the future. 
Would Cara Mia let him keep Ajax? Would 
Ajax ever save him from drowning, or pull 
him out of a fire, or protect him from bears? 
He asked these questions of Ajax, who 
swore joyously that he would save his 
master on all points. Of course there were 
periods of reflection, when the puppy fell to 
snoozing; and Georgie’s thoughts would 
fly back to his mother. But God would 
take care of her; He always had. 

Again he said his prayers at Aunt Emma’s 
knees; and her face was not wet by dew 
this time; but something touched her heart 
with celestial calm. She said a prayer her- 
self, and vowed to forswear cigarettes and 
cuss words and nightcaps so long as the boy 
was with her. 

Georgie and Ajax slept soundly. Aunt 
Emma, who had arrived near dead for want 
of sleep, slept but little. Grave thoughts 
and humorous were hers, some that made 
her sigh and one that made her chuckle. 
Emma Winton, forty-eight, white and sin- 
gle, was a fugitive from justice. 

Georgie’s thundering amazement that 
first morning in the fresh wilderness! A 
wide green tumbling stream almost at the 
doorstep, the great pines towering to the 
sky, the chatter of squirrels and the piping 
of birds, and a perfume so exhilarating that 
it made him wish to dance, sing, run! He 
did not know what had happened to him; 
and had anyone explained, his green little 
mind would not have understood. He was 
free—free of the oppressive world in which 
he had lived and in which he had had no 
part. He had entered into the kingdom of 
boyhood. He had a dog, and presently he 
was going fishing; a game he took to asa 
kitten takes to cream. 

Throughout the day Aunt Emma con- 
stantly watched him for some sign of that 
prenatal inheritance said to be his—terror, 
fear. All through the adventure the real 
terror had been hers. Bewilderment the 
boy had shown, but neither fear nor terror; 
he hadn’t even cried, which would have 
been normal, The boy was like any other, 
only he had never till now been permitted 
to be so. 

That night, after prayers, Aunt Emma 
said, ‘I’m sending you to bed in the dark, 
old man.” 


boy was ever afraid of a ¢ 
had a dog with him? 
At ten o’clock a g 
swooped down upon the] 
roared and the lightni 
rain beat upon the shin 
of many drums. 
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groped wildly for the b 
“Aunty!” he scree 
Aunty!” Ee : 
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the sporting magazine, 
door and swung him into } 
as badly frightened as he 
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“There, there, old acouer 
ting control of herself, ‘ 
That’s only thunder and li 
ing to worry about.” 

She was a strong woman, 
not force down those little 
wrapped around her neek; 
crash of thunder his body 
she knew it was bunk; 
taught to be afraid. Sher 
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to get some song to her i 
recalled The Mikado. 
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She sang the whole ak 
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“What frightened you, 
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Frank Lloyd, 
maker of “The 


Richard Barthelmess 
in “New Toys” 
EMEMBER how big 


a hit ‘‘New Toys” 
scored on the New York 


chard stage last season? It touched the drama and the comedy of newly- 
‘less and wed life so forcefully and truthfully that it was of universal appeal. 
She i J y PI 
Te Now Dick Barthelmess has made a photoplay of the story, and who 
7 better than Mary Hay, former stage star and in real life Mrs. Bar- 
¥ g 


thelmess, could play the leading feminine role? There's a baby in the 
picture—the ‘‘new toy’’ of the newlyweds—but Miss Mary Hay Bar- 
thelmess was a year too old for the role. ‘‘New Toys” is a John S. 
Robertson production 
adapted by Josephine 
Lovett. 


As Man Desires” 


ey a movie story moving against 
4! and refreshing background, be 
see “‘As Man Desires,” in which 
jIls and Viola Dana are featured. 
je action takes place in a British 
«in India and the rest in the pic- 
\“50uth Seas. 
h right is a dramatic moment from 
te with Sills in the uniform of a 
} British Indian officer. Ruth 
Clifford is the girl in the scene. 
As Man Desires’’ is an adap- 
tation of Gene Wright’s novel, 
Pandora La Croix.” 


worth and 


“Her Husband's Secret” 
‘ ER HUSBAND’S SECRET” is May Edginton’s story, “Judg- 


ment,” which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post recently, 
under its movie name. It is the latest screen achievement of Frank 
Lloyd, creator of the never-to-be-forgotten “The Sea Hawk” and the 
delightfully human “The Silent Watcher.” His characters stand out, 
real and strong, in every picture he presents. On the screen the name 
“Lloyd” means entertainment insurance. 


Sea Hawk”, “The 
Silent Watcher” 
and now ‘‘Her 
Husband’s Secret.” 


“Tf I Marry 


“Her Husband’s Secret” is 
a modern story of a man who 
redeemed himself when the 
final chance of redemption 
came. The cast is composed 
of screen favorites— Antonio 
Moreno and Patsy Ruth Mil- 
ler (across the page) and 
Ruth Clifford and David 


Torrence (on the left). 


“If I Marry Again” 


HOULD a man always marry the girl everyone believes 

he will marry, or should he trust his judgment against 
all the theories of heredity and dare the scorn of society? 
Again’”’ is the story of a boy who did the 
latter—and was exiled with his bride to the tropics for it. 

There’s a popular cast of players in ‘If I Marry Again.” 
Doris Kenyon and Lloyd Hughes are shown above and 
others are Anna Q. Nilsson, Frank Mayo, Hobart Bos- 
Myrtle Stedman. John Francis 
Dillon directed. 


Questions on First National pictures and players 
will be answered by John Lincoln, editor, First National 
Pictures, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Thirty Years Ago 
He Found Out— 


Thirty years ago, at the beginning 
of his career, he found the shoes 
that suited him. He selected 
them carefully, deliberately, for 
quality, workmanship, style— 
and value. “Just Wright” Shoes 
became a permanent feature of 
his wardrobe. 


He has found in them the solid 
satisfaction that results logically 
from the extra care in buying 
leathers, the more painstaking 
craftsmanship, the fine regard for 
every detail—half century habits 
at the Wright factory. Priced 
at $10 and $11. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. S-212, Rockland, Mass. 


Makers also of Men’s 
Arch Preserver Shoes 


SSN 


A style for 
every 
occasion 


E. T. Wright & Company, Inc. 
Rockland, Mass., Dept. S-212 


Send booklet “From Father to Son” and name of 
“Just Wright” dealer. 


Name oom 
Address——____ 


State_ 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“Look here, George, the next time he 
argues, you punch him first.” 

“At Sunday school ”* began Georgie, 
temporarily mastering his hiccups. 

“More bunk. Don’t you ever turn the 
other cheek except to be kissed. Under- 
stand? You punch Jimmie or Eddie if 
they try to impose upon you. You lick 
either and I’ll give you ten dollars. Now 
come into the bathroom till I wash you up.” 

She could have cried over his poor little 
bloody nose and his puffed lips; but it 
wasn’t to be done. No mollycoddling. So 
she washed him with pretended callousness. 
Her psychology was good, for Georgie 
ceased to hiccup. 

After this she told him to look around 
among the bookshelves for something to 
read; and he fell upon Tom Sawyer, a book 
taboo in his house because it was likely to 
teach him all there was to know about boy 
devilments. 

So let’s leave him and follow his aunt 
over to the Harris cabin, where she warned 
Harris not to punish Jimmy. 

“George must learn to defend himself,” 
she said. ‘And the only way he’ll ever 
learn is for him to take enough lickings to 
make him mad. Then he’ll turn Winton 
and whale the everlasting daylights out of 
Jimmy.” 

‘All right, ma’am,”’ agreed the guide. 
“But Jimmy’s tough.” 

‘Well, don’t you say anything to him. 
Mind, now.” 

The baseball games continued, with Aunt 
Emma behind the bat. “Atta boy!” 
“Knock the trade-mark off it!’”’ ‘“‘Bone- 
head!’’ And other like phrases were ab- 
sorbed by Georgie. Aunt Emma was quick 
to see that both Harris boys looked with 
tolerant contempt upon Georgie, primarily 
because he had not resented the bloody 
nose and secondarily because he was one 0’ 
them city fellers. 

Now then, during one of the games, a 
storm came out of the south. Georgie was 
batting, but dropped the bat at the first 
rumble of thunder. 

“Pick it up!” cried Aunt Emma in a 
fierce whisper. ‘‘ Don’t let those boys know. 
Pick up that bat! When they run, you 
can.” 

Bewildered and terrified, Georgie obeyed, 
and struck blindly at the first ball. It 
soared over Eddie Harris’ head. 

“Run!” shouted Aunt Emma. , 

George ran, automatically, eying the sky 
rather than first base, which he missed en- 
tirely. Eddie frantically retrieved the ball 
and hurled it home, while Georgie stood 
trembling on the far side of first base. 

“Out, out!’ yelled Jimmy, dancing. He 
ran in to seize the bat. 

Georgie stood where he was, helpless. 
A roar of thunder and a flash; he put his 
hands over his eyes. 

“Hey!” cried Jimmy. ‘Git out in th’ 
field there! Whatcha waitin’ fer?’”’ Jimmy 
was intent upon having one whack at the 
ball before the rain drove them to shelter. 

There may be something in mental teleg- 
raphy. At any rate, Aunt Emma threw 
her will out to the stupefied boy: ‘‘Go into 
the field! Play ball! Fight!’ 

Georgie obeyed. But it may be that the 
fearless Jimmy produced this phenomenon. 
If such a boy wasn’t afraid of thunder and 
lightning, why should Georgie Winton be? 
Hitherto he had believed all boys like him- 
self; now he was faced by comparisons not 
complimentary to himself. So he walked 
to the field, still trembling, turned and 
faced the batter. 

Eddie threw the ball and Jimmy sent it 
whizzing toward Georgie, who did not see 
it, who had no thought about it. 

A squall of rain covered this hypnotic 
inaction; and as he saw his aunt and the 
Harris boys leg it for the automobile shed, 
he followed this example, terror helping his 
heels along. 

He would have made for the far corner 
of the shed, where it was dark, but Aunt 
Emma laid a firm hand on his shoulder, and 
he was forced to remain where he could wit- 
ness the madness of the elements. Each 
time the lightning rent the sky he winced. 

“Be over in a minute,” said Jimmy 
callously. ‘‘But yuh went an’ lost th’ 
ball,’’ he added grumblingly. 

“T’ve got two more,”’ said Aunt Emma. 

“Gee!” said Eddie. “Yuh must be rich! 
Say, are yuh gonna gimme that pup when 
yuh go?” 

“No!” said Georgie, with unexpected 
fierceness. ‘‘No!” 

ee yuh needn’t git mad ’cause I ast 
yu id 
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“Yuh gotta dawg,” said Jimmy, ad- 
dressing his brother. “Whatcha want an- 
other fer?” 

“Aw!” replied Eddie, holding out his 
palm cupwise for the sweet rain. A little 
pool formed in his palm and he sucked in 
the water noisily. 

All this delighted Aunt Emma, whose 
hand told her that Georgie was no longer 
trembling. No better lesson could have 
been given him. Here were two lads about 
his own age, calmly discussing balls and 
dogs in the face of a substantial thunder- 
Bera, the thing that had always terrorized 

im. 
oy Georgie, can yuh swim?” 
“““ (0) ” 


“This’ll warm up th’ crick. They’s a 
nice hole down below.” 

“We'll go there just as soon as the rain 
quits,’’ declared Aunt Emma. 

“Could I learn?” asked Georgie, looking 
up into his aunt’s face for the first time. 

“Sure!”’ 

“Tt’s easy. Yuh jus’ jump in. 
Eddie in, an’ he swum right off.’ 

“But you can’t go,” said Eddie to Aunt 
Emma. “Jimmy an’ me ain’t got no swim- 
min’ pants.”’ . 

“T have, for all three of you. Come along 
into the house.” é 

This experience did not cure Georgie, but 
it permitted him to set himself against the 
terror; and having accomplished that much, 
he began to think. Four storms occurred in 
the night during the following ten days. 
He did not cry out and run to his aunt, but 
for three times he snuggled down under the 
bedclothes, fairly suffocating Ajax. When 
the fourth storm came he found himself 
counting the blasts. 

Having finished Tom Sawyer, he and the 
Harris boys must go treasure hunting. 
Aunt Emma drew a chart and hid five dol- 
lars in silver; but the result convinced her 
that it would not be wise to hide any more 
money. The boys would have torn up the 
land from there to James Bay. Of course 
she was always near at hand, for this pri- 
meval wilderness had but few trails. 

So the days went on joyously. Georgie 
could swim, fish, play ball; he became 
sturdy and tanned; but he had put a new 
line into his prayers: “And let Cara Mia 
find me soon.” At first Aunt Emma did not 
understand; butintheendshedid. Georgie 
was happy, but he was so cocky over his 
new prowess that he wanted his mother to 
see him! 

About the middle of July, on a cloudless 
afternoon, Georgie came in with a black 
eye. There were streaks of dust on his face 
and clothes, but no tears. 

“Well, what’s happened now?” 

“T licked Jimmy and hit him on the 
beezer. He said you were an old snoop be- 
cause you never let us play alone.” 

With a laugh she gathered him up and 
kissed him. She was quite ready now to 
pay the reckoning. This was a man child, 
come into his own. But to lose him—the 
agony in this thought! 

She had got out fresh clothes for him and 
had bathed his eye with witch-hazel, when 
she heard the telephone bell ring. It would 
be from Harris, who had gone into the set- 
tlement for fresh supplies. It was indeed 
Harris, but he offered astounding news. A 
car with two men and two women had 
stopped at the farm and asked the direction 
to the Winton camp. Following instruc- 
tions, he had refused. One of the men 
showed a detective badge; and so they 
were now speeding for camp. 

Aunt Emma took it coolly. She had 
hoped they wouldn’t locate her till autumn. 

“George, your mother will be here in a 
little while to take you home. Do you 
love me?” 

He flung his arms around her and vowed 
fiercely that he did. 

“You see, George, she’s bringing along a 
detective to have me arrested.” 

“She shan’t arrest you!’’—vehemently. 

“Atta boy! And if she asks you about 
that black eye?”’ 

“Tl tell her I licked Jimmy Harris and 
busted him on the beezer.’’ Georgie was no 
longer the purist, of simple and immaculate 
diction. ‘‘Why should Cara Mia want to 
arrest you? You've just been giving me a 
good time.” 

“We'll sit tight and see, George. You 
won’t forget me when you’re gone?” 

Georgie laughed. ‘‘I’ll never forget you. 
And I’m coming to visit you on Long 
Island.” 

“Tet’s hope.” 

But Aunt Emma’s real hope was a vast 
electrical storm. She needed it sorely; for 
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tank.” | 

Aunt Emma could have! 
This meant that she would 
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ERYTHING a moment be- 
‘ore had been peaceful—and 
2ven comparatively quiet. Per- 
aps the youngster did make 
tlisturbance at play, but it was 
tional—not anything over 
ageral father should hit the ceiling. Per- 
fae remark was made, innocently enough 
om the eruption which followed it might 
n criminal ! 


lal is the cause of outbursts like that? Un- 


niz fits of temper on the part of men who 
y are kindly husbands and fathers! 


ist often that overwork is the cause. Men 
a2 for work. Work leaves the healthy brain 
Ithy body pleasantly relaxed—not taut 
stiining. Responsibility shouldn’t fray the 
s/ Men are miserable without it. They really 
thir homes and families. 


When this love is manifested by periodic 
sias over nothing—when any little dis- 
nz is a signal to fly off the handle—some- 
'Nddédedly wrong! 

elhances are that the man isn’t well. Nerves! 
‘ald be the first to deny it, of course. 


_ Why men fly off the handle 


Neer felt better in my life!” he sputters. But 
oin’t. His very vehemence is indication of 
table which is secretly worrying millions of 
America. They are fagged. They are wear- 
Pama trely. Instead of the glowing health 
hshould be theirs, ‘‘the prime of life” finds 
y'f them a burden on their feet, tired at the 


i 


ct 


4) easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes, 


| one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties ( 
Dstum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one o 


beginning of the day as well as at the end ofutt, 
irritable, exacting, pessimistic. They are not “sick,” 
no; but certainly they are not well. 

And nine times out of ten the reasons are these: 
they neglect exercise, they don’t get enough sleep; 
they shun fresh air; they eat too much, and eat 
the wrong things. And worst of all, they unthink- 
ingly load their systems with artificial stimulants 
—with drug stimulants—which contribute nothing 
of real value to their well-being, but which slowly 
and surely rob the body of its reserve strength. 

Perhaps the most widespread offender among. 
these artificial stimulants is caffein. It has no food 
value. It seems to give new energy, but this is a de- 
lusion. Actually it whips and goads the tired nerves 
to action when what they really need is rest. 

Various forms of abuse have resulted in an 
alarming health record in America. The United 
States Life Tables for 1920 show that Americans 
pass the period of full health and vigor at the age 
of 31. These are cold, hard figures. But they become 
warm, human, illuminating, every time a grouchy 
husband goes on the warpath over nothing! 

In 2,000,000 homes, people are eliminating one 
form of abuse by making Postum their regular 
mealtime drink. It is all wheat, skillfully blended 
and roasted. Instead of caffein, an artificial stimu- 
lant, it gives only the healthful elements of whole 
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Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your 
f the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 


rocer 
Jereal 


wheat and bran. It is delicious!—rich, 
full bodied, with the appetizing flavor 
of roasted wheat. 


Here is a drink which every member 
of the family can enjoy together, with 
no fear of sleeplessness, ragged nerves, 
headache, indigestion—with no sign of a grouch! 
Made with hot milk instead of the usual boiling 
water, it is the ideal drink for children, too. 


You—the wife, the mother—are in a wonderful 
position to improve the health of your family. Your 
most important contribution, perhaps, will be the 
selection of food which builds up, instead of tearing 
down. Postum is not a cure-all—but it is one easy 
step in the right direction! 

Get Postum at your grocer’s—or accept the offer 
of Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator. 


: 5 
Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 

“J want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum. I want to 
start you out on your test by giving you your first week’s 
supply, and my own directions for making it. You will be glad 
to know, too, that Postum costs much less per cup. 

“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me which 
kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind 
you boil). I’ll see that you get the first week’s supply and my 
personal directions right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postrum CEereau Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. S. E. P. 2-25 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 
Check 
which you 
prefer 


Instant Postum..... O 
Postum CEREAL..... 


Street 


5985895 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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GOODYEAR PLANT ANALYSIS SERVICE 


Analysis Plan for maximum service from mechanical rubber goods 


The Plant Analysis Plan—and the G.T. M. 


The entire purpose of the Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan is to 
provide for industry the most efficient and economical of me- 
chanical rubber goods—belts, hose, valves and packing. It 
offers a sincere and scientific service, which embodies expert 
study of requirements, experienced manufacture of products, 
and an unfailing interest in the performance of the product on 
the job. 


Two important factors in the successful operation of this Plan 
are entrusted to the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. He 
makes the original study of plant requirements, and he keeps 
in touch with the product performance, suggesting ways of 
increasing its utility and prolonging its serviceable life. 


The G. T. M. does his work on the basis of expert knowledge 
applied to the actual plant conditions. He brings to his task 
a scientific grounding in the properties of mechanical rubber 
goods and a wide experience in the operating conditions of 
leading industries. He places this equipment at the service of 
the plant superintendent or factory engineer. 


In co-operation with the plant officials he makes a careful sur- 
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Along with his specification goes the work of the Goodyear 
evelopment and Production departments. Here, the 
G.T.M.’s calculations are checked over carefully. Here, the 
qualities that he orders are built into Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods with all the knowledge and skill of long 


experience and continued striving for perfection. 


A staff of research and development engineers is con- 
stantly engaged in the study and testing of superior materials 
for Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods. The only fabrics 
and compounds they are interested in are those that give 
promise of longer life and better results. Consequently, the 
Goodyear product measures up to Goodyear specification for 
uniformity, quality and maximum strength. 

And then the factor of Conservation: The Goodyear Anal- 
ysis Plan, operating through the G.T. M., endeavors sincerely 
to see that the product thus accurately specified and properly 
built yields to its user the very utmost in long-lived, trouble- 
free economical service. 


These are the reasons why you may find it profitable to employ 


vey of all the mechanical factors involved. Makes accurate 
measurements of pulley dimensions, center-to-center dis- 


tances, speeds and loads. 


What the G. T. M. does, therefore, is to substitute science 
for guesswork, and replace “‘abelt”’ or “just belts”’ with ‘the 


right belt for the job.” 


the Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan in your plant. TheG. T.M. 
will be glad to make a study of your operating problems, and 
will recommend the best products for your use. For further 
information about the Plant Analysis Planand the records of 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods in your particular in- 
dustry, write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Many things might hap- 
Jenny might act upon 
sible instructions. She 
ective. 


| to surrender any of my own 
lave to take my car along. It 
9 try to make Montreal by 
br do, and I know the way.” 
e,” said the detective. 
: rocky, and 1’m tired.” 
b night here?”’ cried the in- 
r. “I refuse!” 
‘use to move till morning,” 
stective. “I’m not going to 
inces. I might fall asleep. 
our word of honor, and I’ll 
de’s cabin.” 


fe thet. Do you get trout 
jjare alive with them. Would 
999 

: world!’’ cried the delighted 


dort you,” said Jenny. 

yat? That I found the boy? 
slag, with all the respect in the 
divn one of the rods from the 
al started off for the stream. 
pi ie. “There’s a big 
je that’s fallen in the water. 


160 his mother, and once more 
sbcked in each other’s arms. 
ilove Cara Mia any more?” 

better than the world; but 


t/'s heart thrilled. No hedg- 
‘om the shoulder; the boy 
«. Nothing else mattered. 

oubts now about going to 
vas a mad person just now; 
¢tective’s sensible talk would 


e, don’t you see how she 
ara Mia? Georgie, I have 
yu nd deaths, not knowing 
1 2re alive or dead.”’ 
hd to take care of us all, and 
1 was something unanswer- 
it, wouldn’t let anything hap- 


y alanced—and adopted. So 
rept and example be slowly 
‘a from error and taught ad- 
rttie truth. 
ef we look at it in the proper 
fsing clubs are not merely 
‘iitions. Most emphatically 
derve the epithets bestowed 
iSiendacious aggregations of 
hey are in reality art cen- 
bly knows that art centers 
ci raged. 
a other reasons for this un- 
ution. One of them is the 
pience on the part of the 
i’ as to how strange literal 
‘abe. Tell the absolute un- 
‘atruth, and nobody but a 
mi will believe you. Such 
> orthy only of pity. It is 
eme’s fellow human beings 
e arkness of ignorance with- 
midis light. But your wise 
pe. He knows it is useless. 
vi merely be a derisive and 
> .ckle of “Fish lie!” Con- 
_€ps quiet as to what he 
l\true. He bottles it up in- 
2 meets some fellow fisher- 
Snething he wants believed. 
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rsing on the northern coast 
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Jenny looked over his head to her enemy. 
“T’ll find some way to crucify you!” 

“Well, you’re going to—when you take 
that boy away. He’s wound, himself about 
every nerve and vein in my body. When I 
stole him I had only one notion—to give 
the Winton in him a chance. He is brown 
and healthy and normal; he can defend 
himself with his fists.” 

“And swears and smokes?”’ 

“He hasn’t seen me smoke or heard me 
swear since the first night he said his 
prayers at my knees. He’s taught me to 
Say my prayers too. ‘Jenny, can’t we 
patch up this somehow?’”’ 

“Never!’’ Jenny crushed her boy to her 
heart. ‘I’m glad you love him; for now 
I can give you some of the agony you 
gave me.” 

“Very well. I’ll telephone Harris for the 
extra gas.”” And Aunt Emma entered the 
cabin. 

vir 
“ (XEORGIRE, what has she done to you?”’ 
“Why, Cara Mia, I’ve had lots of 
fun. I can swim and play baseball.” 

“Didn’t you ever think of me?” 

“T said prayers for you every night. And 
I got a dog. CanI take him home? He’s 
an Airedale, and he loves me. We sleep in 
a dark room together, and we aren’t afraid.” 

She was appalled. He did not hate the 
woman who had caused his mother all this 
mental agony! 

For the first time in days the novelist in 
her awoke and tried to solve this phenom- 
enon. She suddenly realized that she had 
never applied her analytical insight to the 
boy; she had never tried to enter his mind, 
to think in his levels. She had not con- 
sidered it necessary. She had laid down 
certain rules for the government of his con- 
duct—good rules, too—but she had never 
tried to find out what Georgie thought of 
them, even though he obeyed them. She 
could not now thrust herself into Georgie’s 
mind and readjust its actions to suit her 
see Her own flesh and blood, a blank 
wall! 

She gazed at the door through which her 
husband’s sister had gone, and her fury 
strangely subsided. The truth came to her. 
She had worked for the spiritual side of her 
son; Emma had awakened the human. 
Georgie was at that age when spiritual in- 
struction was of less importance than those 
of human actions and relative desires. 


FISH STORIES 


(Continued from Page 7) 


peaceful conscience but only one twelve- 
pound salmon. A twelve-pound salmon, in 
those waters, is satisfactory from a gas- 
tronomic standpoint, but holds a slight 
place in history. 

“Why,” asked Henry, “didn’t you go 
fishing?” 

I defended my salmon as skillfully as 
possible on the quality-versus-quantity 
basis. 

“That size,” Henry cut me Short L 
generally use for bait.” 

The jest seemed to me at once ill-timed, 
tenuous and somewhat dilapidated, not to 
say bromidic; for every nonfisherman 
thinks it funny to talk about using whales 
for bait. Henry fired up at my expression. 

“You don’t believe me?” he challenged. 

“Well, I’ve heard it before,” I submitted. 

“Tomorrow morning you come out with 
me,” he ordered, “and bring along your 
baby salmon.” 

I was willing to give Henry his little joke, 
whatever it was to be, so next morning 
I went. We chugged in his gas boat, at 
slack tide, out to a reef in the middle of the 
chuck, where he shut off the engine and 
we drifted. A reef in that country means 
that the water there is only about 200 feet 
deep instead of extending on through to 
the China Sea. There he produced a huge 
coil of immature clothesline, near the end 
of which had been attached a chunk of lead. 
There was no hook. The end of-the line he 
passed through my salmon’s gills and out 
its mouth, making the contraption secure 
with two half hitches. The said contrap- 
tion he dropped overboard with a plunk, 
let go the young clothesline, and handed it 
to me. . 

“Hold this,’ he commanded. 

I thought I saw the joke. My job was to 
hold that clothesline until Henry’s mis- 
guided sense of humor was satisfied, like 
the other boob holding the bag and the 
candle for the snipe. But I was willing. 
Let him have his fun. Only I wondered 


Emma, a spinster, could enter Georgie’s 
mind, while she, his mother, could not! She 
laughed; the laughter to be immediately 
interrupted by a series of choking sobs. 
Georgie kissed her again and again, reas- 
suringly. 
She accepted the hospitality of the Win- 


ton cabin coldly and silently. When she: 


spoke at all it was in reply to some question 

y Georgie. She was puzzled, however, by 
Aunt Emma’s frequent visits to the door, 
whence to observe the sky. 

Afterward Aunt Emma cynically ob- 
served that some farmer had purposed to 
get his crops in on the morrow, and the 
Lord hadn’t the same notion. For at eight 
o’clock a storm came up. 

Georgie was sitting on the floor before 
the fireplace, busily trying to get a snarl off 
the reel that had back-lashed that morning. 
His mother could not keep her eyes off him; 
neither could his aunt. Suddenly the first 
gun of the storm bellowed; the lightning 
vividly illumined the room. Jenny rose to 
perform the old service, but her sister-in- 
law caught her roughly by the arm. 

“Sit still, you fool!” she whispered. 
“Watch him!” 

Fascinated, Jenny sank back into her 
chair. Georgie was still intent upon the 
snarl. Once he made a gesture of impa- 
tience, but remembered the admonition of 
his aunt, that impatience never got a snarl 
out of anything. A terrific crash of thunder 
came. 

“Gee, aunty, that was a humdinger!”’ 
cried Georgie. 

Six times bellowed the thunder. The 
snarl became free, and Georgie rewound the 
line and looked triumphantly at his aunt. 

“Say, aunty,” he said, “let’s take Cara 
Mia fishin’ tomorrow!” 

An interlude of silence, indoors and out. 

“T don’t know how to fish, darling,” said 
Cara Mia. 

“Aunty and I’ll teach you. Won’t we, 
aunty?” 

Aunt Emma was tongue-tied. 

Jenny smiled at Georgie. “Do you know, 
Georgie, aunty could teach me a lot of 
things?”’ 

Then Aunt Emma spoke. “I never knew 
till this moment, Jenny, why my brother 
George married you.” 

And Georgie wondered why the two 
women he loved so began to cry and go 
blindly toward each other. 


how long I’d have to do it before he would 
be satisfied. 

And then I imagined the weight became 
perceptibly heavier. It might be imagina- 
oe or it might be a subaqueous swirl of 
tide. 

“Feel anything?” asked Henry. 

I told him. 

“That’s it!”? he cried. “Now pull in 
slowly and smoothly. Don’t jerk.” 


With Salmon for Bait 


I obeyed. There was no tremor of life, 
no faintest struggle. But the line was dis- 
tinctly heavier. Hand over hand I took it 
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Watch This 


ie 


PHANTOM ABDUCTS CHRISTINE 


The magnificent six-ton 
central chandelier of the Paris 
Opera House, released from its fasten- 
ings by the Phantom, and sent crash- 
ing down on the heads of the audience, 
is only one of the thrilling episodes 
in ‘‘The Phantom of the Opera,’’ 
UNIVERSAL’S great spectacle which 
I predict will be seen by every lover 
of moving-pictures. How this is done 
without harming anyone is a secret of 
production. , 


The Paris Opera House, 
the most elaborate play-house in 
the world, has been faithfully repro- 
duced at our coast studios, and most 
of the action of Gaston Leroux’ great 
drama occurs in and around it and 
through the subterranean vaults which 


in, yard after yard of it. There was an 
awful lot of that clothesline. And then, 
peering over the side of the gas boat and 
down into the clear water, I saw slowly 
defining itself a wide ugly head. It looked 
a good deal like a sardonic marine bulldog; 
the same broad snub face, the same small 
obstinate eyes, the same prominent deter- 
mined jaw. My salmon was crosswise in 
the creature’s mouth, and it was hanging 
on grimly and determinedly—again just 
like a bulldog. 

At this point Henry quietly slipped down 
a gaff on a long pole. It was an eighty- 
pound ling cod. The salmon was only a 
little frazzled. Before it became hope- 
lessly frazzled we caught two more, the 
smallest about fifty pounds in weight. 

Henry had proved his point to me. If 
anybody has that stack of Bibles a mile 
high, I’ll swear on them it is true. On the 
way home he told me some other things 
about ling cod. I was feeling meek and 
humble, so I did not try to throw him over- 
board, as I might ordinarily have done. 

For example, he told me that in the good 
old days ling cod used to be so large and 
fierce that they frequented the short lines 
instead of lurking, as at present, in the 
deeper waters; and that if you rowed too 
close to the beach they would come up and 


the Phantom uses as his hiding place. 


To make the grand opera 
production convincing, UNIVER- 
SAL has gone to unusual lengths and 
provided an orchestra of 100 musi- 
cians, led by William Tyroler, late of 
the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
On the stage Alexander Bovini, the 
famous basso, plays ““Mephisto”’; Vir- 
ginia Pearson sings the réle of “Mar- 
guerite,’”’ and Edward Cecil plays 
“Faust.” Two hundred dancers, led 
by Ernest Belcher, form the ballet. 
So that the play within a play is pro- 
foundly impressive. 


LON CHANEY will play the 
Phantom with MARY PHILBIN 
and NORMAN KERRY in important 
réles. They are assisted by players of 
note. 


“Smoldering Fires,” with 
PAULINE FREDERICK and 
LAURA LA PLANTE, is being highly 
lauded by the reviewers. So, also, is 
REGINALD DENNY in “Oh, 
Doctor,’” HOUSE PETERS in “The 
Tornado,’’ and HOOT GIBSON in 
**The Hurricane Kid.’’ Please write me 
your opinion of all of them. 


Write today for your copy 
of UNIVERSAL’S illustrated 
booklet. It is gratis. 


(arl 4a emsile 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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Comfort 
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OMFORT is no acci- 

dent in Brighton Wide- 
Webs. It is real man’s 
comfort, too, built in from 
the start, and beginning with 
Brighton ‘‘comfort”’ elastic 
—the foundation of the 
garter. Only thin strands 
of long stretch rubber are 
used in Brighton elastic and 
these are given remarkable 
ease by a special curing 
process. No tightness; no 
binding; even the most 
tender legs won’t feel 
Brighton Wide-Webs. 
And each strand of rubber is 
wrapped with soft yarn, insuring 
double the wear of ordinary elas- 
tic; because the yarn wound 
around the rubber guards against 
the deadening effect of perspira- 
tion. The result is long service, 
with comfort as perfect at the 
finish as at the start. 
Put Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Web 
Garters on your legs today. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 48 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
Also Sole Makers of 


Note that each of the many strands of long 
stretch rubber is wrapped with soft yarn. 
This guards against the deadening effect of 
perspiration and assures double service. 
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bite your oar blades. He said it was very 
expensive in oars. The only thing that 
saved him from going broke buying oars at 
four dollars the pair was the invention of 
the outboard motor. He just polished up 
the brass propeller, and when the ling cod 
pit it, that blew their heads off. He asked 
me belligerently if I didn’t believe that. 
I was meek then, and believed it. But I 
asked him if it did not sometimes kill his 
engine. 

This same ling cod is an incredible crea- 
ture anyway. Heruns big, as you may have 
gathered from the preceding; but his head 
is out of all proportion to the rest of his 
body, which is long and _ slender for his 
weight. Most of the head is mouth, armed 
with sharp teeth. His expression would 
indicate that he would pass the Binet tests 
with a mark something like minus twenty- 
four. This indication is borne out by both 
his actions and anatomical dissection. An 
eminent surgeon on Henry’s float per- 
formed autopsies on the various sorts of 
fish brought in. He found the salmon had 
the highest brain development and the ling 
cod the lowest. Indeed, he reported the 
latter as possessing little more than the 
motor centers. 

Personally I don’t see why he has any 
brain at all. You can hit him over the head 
with a hammer, leave him on deck for an 
hour or so, throw him in the live box—and 
immediately he will wake up and begin to 
chase herring! I have seen him—more 
cross-y our-heart stuff—decapitated and 
disemboweled, fully prepared for market, 
go through all the motions of swimming 
when thrown into the water. I have seen 
his detached heart go on beating regularly 
for from five to ten minutes after it had 
been removed and laid out on a board in 
the hot sun. Worse than all that, I have 
caught many of him by using good-sized 
rock cod for bait. The rock cod is armed 
from attack in any directica by long sharp 
spines carrying enough poison to make even 
a slight prick from them very annoying to 
a human being. As well think of swallow- 
ing a cross between a porcupine and a 
cholla cactus as one of them. The doctor 
was right—‘“‘merely motor centers without 
even the simpler convolutions.” 

Another absolutely true story I know 
about that makes the next best breathing 
exercise in belief is the feat of Bwana Mc- 
Millan in hooking and landing a 1500- 
pound fish on a nine-ounce rod with a nine- 
thread line. He was Bwana McMillan, 
then, of Juja Farm in Kast Africa. Now 
because of his extraordinary services in the 
war he is Sir Northrup McMillan. After 
dispensing the most gracious hospitality to 
dozens of Americans who visited Hast 
Africa big-game hunting, he made a trip 
to the Pacific Coast. His erstwhile guests 
rallied around to see what could be done 

about it. In comparison with the lions and 
elephants and rhinoceroses and other beasts 
he had so lavishly flung upon them at Juja, 
California at first glance seemed to have 
little to offer. The skiptious jack rabbit, 
while fierce as ever, was becoming scarce; 
it was no use exposing the cowardice of our 
mountain lion or panther; and ducks were 
out of season. It was decided to hook him 
on to a swordfish, if possible. If he did not 
know the proper artistic formula to use in 
describing the great struggle, why, we could 
teach him. 


Pretty Good for an Amateur 


So the best Catalina boatman was en- 
gaged, Bwana McMillan was furnished 
forth with both light and heavy tackle, and 
he was sent forth on the deep with the 
blessings of all. It was hoped he might get 
a swordfish or a tuna; it was expected he 
would snare a yellowtail with his light 
tackle; it was devoutly prayed that he 
would at least get some fun out of some- 
thing. 

He did! 

In an hour or so the gas boat chugged 
back into Avalon, towing what from a dis- 
tance looked as if it might be a raft of logs. 
In answer to a megaphone, Bwana McMil- 
lan explained that this was his fish, and 
that it had not seemed expedient to take it 
into the boat. He added nonchalantly that 
he had brought it to gaff on his light tackle. 

The steward was hastily instructed to 
open the safe and from it produce in readi- 
ness the club’s jeweled Order of Ananias, 
First Class. The entire present member- 
ship then swarmed down to the float. A 
half hour later word was sent that the em- 
blem be returned to the safe; it would not 
be needed; the story was true. 


EVENING POST 


What had happened was this: Bwana 
MeMillan, trolling his light tackle, struck 
an obstruction. He thought it had run 
aground and so informed the boatman. 
The boatman protested that ground was 
a half mile away, straight down, and that 
it must be a piece of drift. They backed 
up to see, McMillan slowly reeling in his 
line. The thing he had snagged turned out 
to be a 1500-pound sunfish asleep on the 
surface of the water. The sunfish is a large 
flat creature, running to immense weights, 
and it has precisely this habit of basking 
in the sun. Hence its name, I suppose. It 
had no idea it had been snagged; it had 
not even waked up. 

As soon as McMillan and the boatman 
discovered the true state of affairs they 
shut off the engine and quietly sneaked up 
on the sleeping monster, McMillan still 
reeling in his gossamer line, playing his fish 
in orthodox style. I forget the precise 
technic of the finale, whether they hooked 
onto the creature with their gaff attached 
to a rope, or whether they lassoed one of 
the big gill fins, or whether they used some 
sort of harpoon. At any rate they secured 
it, after it had been properly reeled in. 
I imagine the adventure may be found fully 
set forth in Tuna Club annals. 


A Shark Gets an Assist 


And the Tuna Club is hard-boiled when 
it comes to records. In order to wear one 
of their buttons you must catch a fish above 
a certain weight, with certain tackle, and 
without outside assistance. Some of the 
battles with the big fellows used to last as 
high as fourteen hours, and then most often 
the fish at last got away. Often the fisher- 
man was about as much exhausted as his 
victim. And if for even one instant in all 
that time, for any reason whatever, he 
called upon his boatman, except to maneu- 
ver the boat or finally to gaff the fish, he 
was disqualified. There were very few but- 
tons awarded, and they were highly prized. 

I knew one man who for nine successive 
years had come way across the continent 
in the hope of winning a Tuna Club button. 
He caught many fish of one sort or another, 
and had enjoyed the rarest of sport; but 
for one reason or another he had never su2- 
ceeded in the major purpose of his visit. 
Several times he had hooked big tuna, and 
had fought them for hours, only at the last 
to lose them. He figured that he was about 
$10,000 on the red-ink side of the tuna 
business. Then at last the break came. He 
hooked another big fish and played it ac- 
tually to the point of exhaustion. It had 
practically given up the struggle—was on 
its side fifty feet from the boat. Slowly he 
dragged its unresisting bulk toward the 
waiting gaff. And at the last minute a 
shark arose and from the belly of the mori- 
bund tuna it took just one small bite. And 
Mr. Fisherman did not get his button, be- 
cause the committee ruled that in the 
person of the shark he had had outside as- 
sistance! 

No; do not hoot with scorn or point the 
finger of derision. It was the hardest sort 
of hard luck, but the decision was wholly 
just. Every fisherman knows the danger of 
the last flurry that the immediate proxim- 
ity of the boat sometimes brings about; 
and every fisherman is only too sadly aware 
of how many apparent certainties are 
thereby lost. That tuna was not landed 
until he was in the boat; and there is no 
doubt that a bite out of the belly, however 
small, is discouraging of effort to one ina 
weakened condition. 

Nor is this accident to the honest fisher- 
man so unusual as one might think. Pred- 
atory fish are always on the watch for 
something easier to catch than their elusive 
prey when in good health and untram- 
meled. For this reason the salmon hang 
close about the great tidal whirlpools and 
boils, such as those in_ the Yucletow 
Rapids of the British Columbia coast. 
There herring are apt to get caught in the 
rush of waters, tossed about and bewildered 
or crippled to the point where they are easy 
catching. That trait is the only reason on 
earth why the fisherman ever gets a nibble 
at his spoon. Otherwise, why should he ex- 
pect that out of all the herring and hake 
which crowd the waters his lure would stand 
the remotest chance of being selected? I 
say “crowd” advisedly. Unless you have 
seen it, you can have no idea of the millions 
of these fish. The tiny air bubbles from 
their schools—each bubble representing 
one herring—will rise so thickly that the 
surface of the water will present a milky 
appearance, and that for miles. I have 
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) Dirt in Your Engine Oil 


fe has the motor car engine been 
ajne dangers and damage of dirty oil. 


ce has the car-owner been delivered 
ass and the waste of frequent crank- 
Ligs. 

c2 has any device undertaken to filter 
ry screen—crank-case oil as the car 
Bpely the engine with microscopi- 
'resh oil all the time. 


42, doing all these, now steps in to 
ae greatest bugbear .of motor car 
-dirty oil. 


a the dirt and muck out of the oil, 
| screening but by a process of micro- 
tition which it sets up the moment 
qe engine, and continues as long as 
€s running. 


fR is made for practically any car, 
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PUROLATOR 
The Oil Purifying System 
Passenger Cars 


sall Fours and Sixes - - $15 
‘ge Foursand Medium Sisera0 For Trucks 


¥eSixes, Eightsand Twelves30 West of Rocky Mountains Bare 
15 slightly higher; in Canada, 
mS for Ford, installed in $22.50, $30, $45 and $70. 
Cars without force feed systems or exposed oil lines, requiring 
auxiliary pump, and special fittings, $5 additional. 


one 6 © se « « 


For Motor Boats 


JROLATOR can also be installed 
on practically any type of 
tine engine having force feed lubrication. Priced as above 


sording to size of engine. 


UR 
THE OIL 


20 minutes with only a wrench. 


truck or tractor, including Ford. 


It is standard equipment on the Chrysler Six, 
and is specified on all new American Railway 
Express trucks. 


It is easily attached in 20 minutes to two hours, 
depending on the make of engine, and does not 
interfere in any way with the engine or its 
operation. 


Then your savings begin and your oil wor- 
ries end. 


For PUROLATOR constantly stands guard. 
Never again will your engine be compelled to 
run on dirty oil, which grinds away bearings, 
pistons and cylinder walls long before their time. 


PUROLATOR takes from the oil, as it circulates 
through the engine, every bit of grit and dirt, 
particles of metal and carbon. 


It prolongs the life of your motor, and greatly 
lengthens the time before it is necessary to go 
through the expense, inconvenience and waste 
of crank-case draining. 


And all the time, it is supplying clean, fresh oil 
and giving your engine real lubrication. 


Get PUROLATOR at 
2600 Sales and Service Stations 


Twenty-six hundred PUROLATOR sales and 
service stations throughout the country are 
equipped and ready to serve motor car owners. 


They will apply PUROLATOR to practically 
any car, truck or tractor, in the shortest 
possible time. 


Go today to the PUROLATOR station in your 
locality and have this wonderful oil purifying 
system put on your engine. 


LATOR 


PURIFYING SYSTEM 


$50 


Name 


I am interested in Purolator - 


MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INc. 
1801 Fisk Building, Broadway and 57th St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Send complete information about PUROLATOR. 


formy cares 2 i } 
(make and model) 


| sales and service 


{ Car 


{ }1am a dealer for Theses 


(name of) it Tractor 


Address 
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(arry it home ina 

alridl] 
Liguid ~ligh t 
paper Ontainer 


Clean and 
leak prook 


There is no need to carry 
home ice cream, oysters, 
salads and other moist or 
liquid foods in containers 


that leak soon after they 
are filled. 


You can carry such deli- 
cacies indefinitely’ in 
100% leak-proof, crush- 
proof Sealright Liquid 
Tight Paper Containers. 


Sealright Liquid Tight 
Paper Containers are 
made in all convenient 
sizes, from 14 pint to a 
gallon. Many progressive 
ice cream dealers, drug- 
gists, grocers and moist 
food dealers, use them 
exclusively. For your con- 
venience and _ protection, 
sist on Sealright Con- 
tainers. 


Sealright Co., Inc., 
Dept. N-11 ‘Fulton, N. Y. 


Also makers of Sealright Pouring-Pull and 
Regular Flat Milk Bottle Caps. 
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was in the pre-Volstead days—and listened 
to his tale. 

It seemed that after due period he recov- 
ered sufficiently to sit up and take notice. 
But he still felt a little weak. So he baited 
his hook and cast it out into the deep and 
attached the line to a stick which he planted 
upright in the sand. 

“Then if I got a bite the stick would be 
pulled over, you see, and I’d know it,” he 
explained carefully. 

We applauded this highly original inven- 
tion and told him he ought to get a patent 
on it before somebody else thought of it. 

After an interval the stick slowly toppled 
over, and was as slowly dragged across the 
beach and toward the water. The governor 
pursued it, seized the line and struck with 
all his strength. Nothing happened in the 
way of flurry and excitement; not at the 
other end of the line, that is. It continued 
to be pulled slowly seaward. The governor 
pulled; no difference. Hetook a wrap around 
his hands and dug in his heels. Still no dif- 
ference, except that the governor as well as 
the stick was dragged across the sands. 
He showed us the troughs his feet had 
gouged. The governor is a game guy. He 
followed the end of that shark line until he 
was up to his neck in water. Then he had 
to let go. Otherwise he simply would have 
gone to sea. 

“Tt was like being hauled in by a winch,” 
said he. 

We gathered that at no period had the 
thing at the other end of the line exhibited 
a trace of either hurry or excitement. It 
simply went very calmly away from there 
along with whatever fish lines and gov- 
ernors happened to be attached. It was 
probably traveling in low. 

We were considerably intrigued by this 
recital, and believed the essential details. 
We considered that the governor was in no 
fit condition to rise to any such heights of 
invention. So we unrived the signal halyard 
from the boat and attached thereto a short 
chain and a hook meant for real old he 
sharks, not merely these little sand babies. 
This we baited with half a yellowtail, cast 
it into the bay, and sat down in a row to 
await developments. 

For some time nothing happened. Then, 
just as had been described to us by the goy- 
ernor, the stick to which the line was at- 
tached slowly toppled over and was dragged 
with a dignified and unhurried leisure to- 
ward the sea. We uprose as one man and 
seized that halyard. There was no non- 
sense about pulling in hand over hand. We 
just took that rope over our shoulders and 
single file we walked inland. There were 
twelve of us and we were feeling strong. 
Whatever was at the other end had to come, 
and that was all there was about it! 


While the Salt is Handy 


Now ordinarily by the time it is brought 
to landing net or gaff, any fish is more or 
less fought out, tired, acquiescent through 
a certain amount of exhaustion. Not this 
fish. He came out of the briny deep and 
onto the shore in precisely the time it took 
twelve good men and true to walk across 
the beach. He hit the shallow water when 
his vigor was unimpaired and his astonished 
indignation had just had time to reach its 
climax. The effect was as if the coast was 
being shelled by a warship. But he came— 
and the time was something under ten 
seconds. 

We had heavy scales and a small live oak 
grew handy from the side of the cliff. We 
took a half hitch or so about his rotund 
body and weighed him. Somewhat more 
than 300 pounds! Then with the oars as 
levers we rolled him over and over down 
the sands until he caught his natural ele- 
ment and returned whence he had come. He 
was a specimen of the black sea bass, which 
is a tough species and not to be harmed by 
such an excursion as this. It was hoped he 
had been taught more respect for gov- 
ernors. At any rate, we had a record of 
pounds per second! 

Now we may just as well go on with and 
get off our chest these absolutely true 
stories, which—from anyone else, of 
course—might challenge belief, before we 
proceed in subsequent articles with strange 
ways and means, and the habits of fisher- 
men and the low-down on tourists and 
guides and similar fauna. This next story 
has to do with snakes. 

Water snakes, and some land snakes that 
take to the water for the purpose, are very 
fond of little fishes. They catch a great 
many of them. But ordinarily they know 
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enough to confine themselves to fingerlings 
of a size they can swallow. The ordinary 
garter or grass snake has no power of tear- 
ing his prey limb from limb. This incident 
has to do with not merely one superambi- 
tious reptile obsessed with a desire to get 
away with the biggest fish story in snake- 
dom, but with a whole community of crazy 
serpents. 

In British Columbia, along whose broken 
coast line Mrs. White and myself have 
cruised each summer for the past few years, 
are many lost coves and hidden streams and 
lakes, almost unknown and rarely if ever 
visited. These it has been our business to 
track down, both for the fun of exploration 
and for the occasional wonderful fishing to 
be had. One such we visit regularly every 
season. To reach it we carry a light porta- 
ble skiff for a considerable distance to a blue 
lake some four miles long and surrounded 
by high mountains. This has forests and 
dark water and a pair of resident loons and 


good trout enough to satisfy anybody, but — 


we do not stop here. 

Near the farther end, quite concealed un- 
less you know where to look for it, is a nar- 
row choked water passage that connects 
with another lake. The shores are not pos- 
sible for a carry, so we have to work the 
skiff through; squirming a doubtful pas- 
Sage over sunken snags and deadheads; 
clambering out on slippery logs, sliding the 
skiff over gingerly, and as gingerly reém- 
barking. The skiff is a noble craft for her 
purpose, which is transportability first and 
stability second; but you cannot expect to 
stand on the gunwale of a ship that weighs 
only forty pounds. However, we have made 
it to date without a ducking. The second 
lake is even prettier than the first lake. It 
is not so large, but its forested hills cup it 
more closely, and the great trees lean far 
out over the dark waters.. There are trout 
here too; but still this is not it. 


One About Snakes 


From an unseen cafion near by always 
a smart little breeze is blowing, raising a 
choppy sea. Now it becomes necessary that 
the passenger in the stern sit very tight and 
the oarsman watch the slop. The skiff 
is no sea boat. But a mile takes us to a tiny 
beachlet at which we land, and where we 
abandon the skiff in favor of our legs. 
Then comes three miles of land travel, 
along a slope, over a ridge, down another 
slope—and all of a sudden we are there. 
There, in this case, consists of a circular 
pond about three-quarters of a mile in 
diameter. Like all north-country lakes, its 
shores are so densely grown with willow, 
aspen, salmonberry and salal that it is im- 
possible to fish from them. Ordinarily one 
must have some sort of boat or a raft to 
get any chance at all. Hence the skiff. But 
this is a little too far to carry the skiff. 
Then why bother with it, since there are 
trout in the two other lakes? Go to! If 
you ask such a question you are no true 
fisherman; because it is ours, of course; we 
found it. 

There are just two places where we: can 
get a back cast. One is from the end of a 
log that has fallen straight out into the 
lake; the other is afforded by a narrow 
strip of beach about sixty yards long. In 
the former case we balance rather precari- 
ously; in the latter we wade out about 
waist deep and cast out to the edge of some 
lily pads—as long as we can stand the cold 
water. 

From those two places we catch lots of 
fish. They are good fish, too, that strike 
hard and fight hard—for their weight, for 
they are not whales. They run from eight 
to twelve or fourteen inches. We know 
of lots of places—those two lower lakes, for 
instance, through which we passed without 
wetting a line—where one can get four or 
five pounders. 

What has that to do with it? This is our 
lake, I tell you, and we never fail to visit it 
each season. We never get there until close 
to noon, and we have to start back soon 
after two o’clock; but even in these most 
unpropitious hours we take forty or fifty 
fine trout—and except for a half dozen or 
so, carefully put them back. These details 
are important. They help to define the 
picture of a fish nut. 

Now on the day in question I had been 
for some time absent on one of my tangled 
brush crashing and futile expeditions in 
search of another place to fish from. Our 
projecting log and our beachlet had not, 
failed us; from either of them we could get 
a rise or a double rise at almost every cast. 
But every true fisherman will understand 
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A Clew From Gene 
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‘\a Hard Life 
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“No, ’tain’t nothin’,” said Mrs. Furrow 
after inspecting the finger. ‘‘ You saved 
yourself some trouble not waitin’ till t’morr’ 
mornin’ t’ git that water.” 

“Guess I did,” said Mr. Furrow, settling 
down to his almanac. 


im 


T SEVEN o’clock on March 14, 1924, 
Mr. Westchester Dwellor yelled into 
the telephone, ‘Is this the water company? 
Well, what’s the idea of cuttin’ off my 
water, hey? We haven’t had any water for 
ten minutes and until we do I can’t shave 
before I go to the movies. What? 
Testing the pumps? Well, why can’t you 
pick out a civilized hour to test ’em, hey? 
Fine service a man gets for his money nowa- 
days! Here you go and upset everybody 
with a lot of fool tests that I will 
not ring off. I’m going to write to the 
mayor! I’m going to put it up to the city 
council! Here I haven’t been able to shave 
or wash or get a drink for ten minutes! .. . 
Hey? What? It’s on again now? Well, use 
a little more sense next time and pick a 
civilized hour for your fool tests of your old 
pumps!” 
And Mr. Dwellor refused to be pacified 
for the rest of the evening. 
—Baron Ireland. 


Ballade of a Foiled Passion 


OME love to play, and some to sing 

Before a large and listening crowd; 
My passion is a different thing— 

I dearly love to read aloud. 

A man who’s naturally endowed 
Should use his talent, as I view it, 

Nor hide his light beneath a cloud— 
But no one likes to hear me do it! 


My voice has just the proper ring, 
My accent’s good, and I am proud 
Of my enunciation’s swing— 
I dearly love to read aloud, 
I’m neither low nor lofty browed, 
I neither shout my stuff nor chew it, 
I’ve never whined, nor moped and mowed— 
But no one likes to hear me do it. 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
‘“‘Ma Wants to Know Can You Go Shoplifting With Her This Afternoon? 
She Needs a New Coat”’ 


By sueh eternal chastening 


Some readers would be bluffed and cowed; 


Yet, though I feel its constant sting, 

I dearly love to read aloud! 

I’m cat-called, goose-hissed and bow-wowed 
And yet I stick sublimely to it; 

I read my piece, as I have vowed— 
But no one likes to hear me do it. 


L’ Envoi 


My head is bloody but unbowed— 
I grit my teeth and plow right through it; 
I dearly love to read aloud, 
But no one likes to hear me do it! 
—Ted Robinson. 


The Inconvertible Turtle 


fio turtle was somewhat unsteady 
As he found himself caught in an eddy; 
He mused, ‘Though I hurtle, 
I can hardly turn turtle, 
Because I’m a turtle already.” 
—Otto Freund. 


Song of the Taximeter 


"M a tiny, ticking terror, 
With a calculating soul, 
And I rarely make an error 
As I tally up your toll 
In staccato 
Obbligato 
To the motor’s barcarole. 


As you drive through summer breezes, 
Or through winter evenings chill, 
Though the engine stalls and freezes 
I keep piling up your bill 
Quite precisely 
And concisely 
With malicious, vicious skill. 


When you reach your destination 
And as out you start to climb, 
With a fiendish exultation 
I ring up an extra dime— 
Most uncalled for 
And unhauled for— 
Yet you pay wt every time. 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 
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The Foibles 
RS. FOIBLE’S new home is full of 


antiques, 

Her rugs are in rags and her tea service 
leaks, 

And all of her chairs have the loveliest 
squeaks — 


They date from the time of the Flood. 


Her Sheraton’s charred and her Chippen- 
dale’s chipped, 
Her marble-topped table came out of a crypt, 
Her curtains are faded and jaded and 
ripped— 
And spattered with Ancestral mud. 


She has highboys and lowboys and worm- 
eaten chests, 

Her linen is marked with armorial crests, 

In anything moldy she gladly invests— 
She dotes upon cobwebs and dust. 


She collects with a zest, she’s the dealers’ 
delight, 
They murmur their thanks when she heaves 
into sight, 
he Tada they offer, she’s certain to 
ite, 
She is gifted with infinite trust. 


Her husband complained of his four-poster 
bed, 
It felt just like cobblestones under his head. 
“Tt was quite soft enough for John Adams,” 
she said. 
“T should think it would satisfy you.” 


And now he is eagerly waiting the day 
When grandma’s settee will be reckoned 
passé, 
And all of his relics are carted away 
To the dump—where they’re long overdue. 
—Ellery Rand. 


The Modern Mode 


Sa OULD you chance to go out shopping— 
Doesn’t really matter where— 
Man or maid behind the counter 
If you pay the right amount or 
If a balance is your share, 
In a manner flip and flighty 
Will remark to you: “All righty!” 


Should you chance to go out walking— 
Doesn’t really matter where— 
In replying to a question 
Should you offer a suggestion, 
And explain yourself with care, 
Doubtless you will have that flighty 
Exclamation flung: “All righty !”’ 


Should your spirit chance to wander 
Through the realms of upper air, 

Were there any conversation 

This same charming observation 
Would be wafted to you there; 

Even to the Lord Almighty 

Someone would observe: “All righty !”’ 

—Clinton Scollard. 


Lullaby 


LEEP,, sleep, my litile one! 
The day’s not yet begun! 
Lie still and sleep 
In slumber deep! 


A trolley rattles by with clank and bang, 
The motorman sends out a warning clang, 
Scaring the Wops in a street-paving gang! 


But don’t you mind; sleep, little dear! 
Your mother’s watching here! 


At intervals there comes the raucous din 
Of hard-boiled chauffeurs full of go and gin, 
Plying their strident auto horns like sin! 


But do not wake, my little one! 
That noise is just for fun! 


Some sons of Erin on a near-by street 

Piling up iron girders ere the heat 

Makes moist their brows, give the whole block 
a treat! 


Bye-low, my baby; close your eyes! 
While mother swats the flies! 


Stout riveters, whose brawny arms are bare, 
With rhythmic racket add their welcome share 
To the sweet sounds which fill the morning air. 


But never mind, my cherub; sleep 

Right on in slumber deep! 
(Though how you can do so, 
Blest if I know!) 


—Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. 
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and reef, who could be sure? He felt much 
safer to spread his dry seaweed beside the 
ledge, handy to a weapon which he might 
perhaps reach in desperate need, if he could 
ever bring himself to the risk. 

Next day he tried to fork it out with a 
strip of splintered bamboo. He nearly lost 
it altogether; but prodding around, he 
chanced somehow to impale a curious ar- 
rangement like a bunch of wriggling, soft, 
semitranslucent ribbons. Jimmy was mor- 
tally hungry. He tore the creature apart. 
He bit into it, with shrinkings at first, and 
then with gusto. Later he improved his 
spear by wedging the splinters apart and 
sharpening them on the coral; and about 
the same time he began to regard the doings 
of the late Mr. Crusoe with rather less awe. 

Again he blundered on a lucky discovery 
when he twisted some threads of coconut 
fiber into a crude net, weighted with peb- 
bles. The clumsy device was no good as a 
dredge; it would not catch the knife at all. 
But when he buzzed it about his head and 
threw it at a huddle of sea birds on the 
beach it brought down one ensnared, so 
that he made an easy captive; and he 
might have gone into the poultry business 
on a large scale if he had been able to stom- 
ach raw fowl as readily as raw rock squid. 

The matter of cookery, however, was re- 
served for his best performance. It came to 
an issue weeks afterward—after he had 
contrived his hut of pandanus thatch; his 
coco-husk sandals for wading the sharp 
reefs and his little stone hammer for gather- 
ing shellfish at low tide; his throwing stones 
and his sling and his dagger of cane—after 
he had domesticated himself quite well in a 
fashion; but he still longed for the knife. 

Once, as he sat brooding and glooming 
over it, he pictured how he might get at it 
with a hook of some sort. Hooks would be 
useful for his fishing too. They might be 
carved of clamshell, he imagined, and he 
remembered how Cookie Anderson through 
quiet evenings had used cunningly and 
patiently to drill out shell bracelets with an 
instrument he called a Yankee fiddle. 

Now a hook, after all, is nothing but the 
segment of a bracelet, and a Yankee fiddle 
is nothing in the world but a stout bow and 
arrow, with two loops of string to twirl the 
shaft. Jimmy had already made rude ex- 
periments in that direction, so he took his 
own bow and arrow and put his weight to 
them as he had seen Cookie do, and set to 
work. 

First he tried it on shell, and when he no- 
ticed what surprising heat sprang up under 
his fingers, on slips of wood. He failed 
many times. But there came a moment 
when he started a curling blue wisp and 
then a live spark from the bamboo dust. 

On all accounts, this marks the climax of 
Jimmy’s adventure. It is the point for 
wonder and for pride in human potential, 
that alone and unaided by any Crusoe fix- 
ings whatever the cook’s boy had wrested 
from a howling wilderness food, shelter, 
tools, and finally fire. No mean achieve- 
ment, it may be said; the sort of achieve- 
ment easily doubted by a generation too 
wise to believe in desert islands. But the 
fact stands indubitably attested, the sole 
cause and the direct cause of Jimmy’s 
rescue. 


“June 6—Friday; 14° 30’S. 168° 11’ W. 
Fresh breeze out of S. E. No sign of dere- 
lict, which likely drifted too far or smashed 
up. If not sighted tomorrow we shape for 
Butaritari. Afternoon, smoke ob- 
served to south. Supposing it might be 
wreckers or ship on fire, bore up toward 
Rose Island.” 


Thus the log of the schooner Dundee. 
The log of the Dundee was, and it continues 
to be, a strictly unfanciful, open-air chron- 
icle; and that is why it contains no mention 
of a missing cook’s boy—regretful or other- 
wise—between the dates of his tragic disap- 
pearance and his most unexpected recovery. 
The Dundee herself had been laying up 
for repairs these last two months in Apia 
roadstead. Once more at sea, she had put 
in some few days’ perfunctory search. Not 
for Jimmy, of course, but for the lost Yack- 
arra. Not for Jimmy, whose existence had 
never occurred as a possibility until the 
Dundee’s surfboat entered the lagoon and 
her crew blinked toward the beach. Even 
then they were slow enough about it. 

“Now what t’ Sam Hill sort of guy would 
you take that to be?”’ inquired Culbranson. 
At the edge of the rocks popped up a figure, 
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squinting through the slanted sunlight. 
A stalwart figure, nearly naked, with the 
remnant of ragged trousers about its waist. 
Weathered to a ruddy bronze, with a skin 
fine-drawn on the coiling muscles, startled 
and alert as he stood at gaze, the fellow 
might have seemed some able young native 
of the isles. But no native would ever have 
given the curious wild shout of recognition 
he loosed across at them. 

““Whee-whee-whee!’’ So it sounded. 

Cap’n Joe Brett was sitting in the stern 
sheets, Culbranson beside him. On the 
next thwart sat Cookie Anderson, a volun- 
teer under the pious plea of gathering tur- 
tle’s eggs for dinner. Two white sailors 
were rowing, for Cap’n Joe, not knowing 
what he might find, had not cared to bring 
the blacks. 

“Good gosh!’ remarked Culbranson. 
“Tt’s Jimmy Lee!”’ 

They were close enough to be sure, for all 
the mad improbability of it. They could 
see it was Jimmy Lee. And they saw more. 
Suddenly the lithe brown apparition broke | 
into the strangest activity. It began to 
leap; it began to dance. It hammered its 
chest and flapped its arms and crowed 
abroad like a gamecock. 

‘°R’s gone crazy!’’ opined Cap’n Joe. 

Culbranson put up a hand. 

“Listen!” 

““Whoopee!’”’. came the amazing chal- 
lenge; a voice harsh with disuse, and with 
something else—sheer exultation. ‘“‘I see 
you there! I’m talkin’ to you, y’ dirty sea 
cook!’’ Followed the name of Cookie An- 
derson, three times running. “‘ You ’ear me? 
Kettle scraper! ’Ash slinger! I’m lookin’ 
for you! I been waitin’ for you! Whoopee- 
whee-whee!”’ 

They listened, all of them, dumbly, 
while comprehension began to creep over 
each bewildered face. But the figure on the 
rock still held them in its singular demon- 
stration. It turned. It paused. It poised 
for an instant with an indefinable last ges- 


ture of suspense and hesitation; then with | 
a triumphant yell it sprang forward, cleav- | 


ing the water in a clean, deep dive. When it 
reappeared and climbed the rock again it 
held an object that flashed in the sun. 

The four others in the boat glanced 
around at Cookie Anderson. They remem- 
bered. They had a perfectly clear sequence 
of that little galley drama aboard the Dun- 
dee between master and slave; the misery, 
the cruelty and the crowning treachery. 
And with the simple humor of tough and 
tarry minds, they understood; that is to 
say, they got the situation well enough— 
the essential justice of it, as Cap’n Joe 
Brett summed up for them grimly. 

“Not so bloomin’ crazy, after all!”’ 

The boat had drawn very near the ledge. 
Cookie Anderson sat crouched like a thing 
of venom. His lips were lifted on the yel- 
low teeth; his little eyes showed red. 

‘R’s got a knife!’’ he squealed. 

All the evil of his twisted nature spat in 
the word. He bunched himself eagerly 
toward the gunwale, and swiftly his own 
dirk was out and gleaming. But Culbranson 
knocked it from his grip and overboard with 
one contemptuous sweep. 

“No, he ain’t! Look there!”’ For Jimmy 
Lee had cast his own weapon aside. He 
was coming to meet the boat, and coming 
empty-handed. ‘‘ Knife be damned!”’ said 
Culbranson. “He ain’t got no knife. He 
don’t need no knife! . . . I tol’ youhow 
it would be.’”’ He chuckled. “‘I tol’ you 
he’d turn on y’! The young coot—he was 
bound to get square with you some day, 
Cookie. Mantoman—even Stephen. And 
we'll all see fair play!” 

He laughed; they all laughed. Cookie 
was like a snake deprived of his sting. He 
would have shrunk away, but they boosted 
him forward. At the last he would have 
begged and cringed, but they booted him 
out on the strand and stood round him as a 
ring, until for mere shame he took position. 

As Culbranson stepped over to referee, 
his foot caught in something so that he 
almost tripped. 


shingle bundles are bound. But it meant 
nothing to Culbranson, and it meant noth- 
ing to Jimmy Lee. Smiling, confident, hard 
and able, he came up to settle his score and 


to take his rightful rating at last with noth- | 


It was the thing that | 
Jimmy had plunged for; the thing he had | 
finally thrown away—a thin band of shim- | 
mery metal, one of those tin strips in which | 
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THE ANGEL WITH THE THERMOMETER 


It sounds like a girls’ boarding school or 
a college dormitory, and except that we 
worked much, much harder and were disci- 
plined much more rigidly, the life was the 
same. Lights out at 10:30, one late permis- 
sion a week till 11:30, extra late permission 
once a month till 12:30. Up at’a quarter of 
seven and off at a quarter of seven, with two 
hours off during the day unless we were on 
night duty. An afternoon a week off, and 
a half day Sunday. 

This is a sort of average schedule. As I 
have said, each hospital has its own varia- 
tions of hours, and some work on an eight- 


| hour basis. 


I cannot find that this is much of an im- 
provement, really. It sounds better; but 
according to the girls I’ve talked with, it 
simply means cramming the same amount 
of work into a shorter time. Anyhow, I 
know of at least one case where it didn’t 
benefit at all the nurse it was intended for. 
This happened in California, which has, or 
did have, an eight-hour law for nurses. A 
very prominent newspaper woman in San 
Francisco had a younger sister whom she 
was bringing up and who went into train- 
ing. The newspaper woman worked prac- 
tically limitless hours on the paper, but she 
was horrified to learn that Grace had to be 
on the job ten hours a day. She at once 
formed a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to nurses and spent a lot of time in 
Sacramento till the law passed. Whereat 
Grace promptly got married. 


Hospital Discipline 


One thing all the best hospitals impress 
on their nurses about hours. They must not 
work a minute over their time. The pur- 
pose of training is to teach one to do a cer- 
tain number of things in a certain number 
of hours. I know of a hospital in Massa- 
chusetts where a nurse must sign the reg- 
ister when she comes on and when she goes 
off; and if she stays fifteen minutes over- 
time, she must call upon the superintendent 
in person, explain, apologize and accept 
meekly a stern rebuke. 

Many’s the time I’ve hidden in a pantry 
when I was supposed to be off, with friendly 
pals keeping a lookout, in order to finish 
work which I simply had not been able to 
get through in the required time. 

Also, you must not do a single solitary 
thing that does not come within your duties. 
Once, on an extremely busy day, which the 
superintendent of the hospital had chosen 
for inspection, I happened to notice that 
the white wooden blinds in the ward were 
much nearer black than white. The ward 
maid was supposed to clean them, but she 
had a million other things to do. I fetched 


| a large pail of hot soapy water and was busy 


scrubbing the blinds when the superin- 
tendent of nurses strolled through casual 
like. It’s a way they have. 

“Come off that ladder,” she said stonily. 
“T don’t ever want to see one of my nurses 
doing a thing like that. Take that pail out 
immediately.” 

“But, Miss N,’’ I pleaded, ‘‘the superin- 
tendent is coming and ——” 

_ Don't answer back! Take that pail 
out!”’ 

I took it. Fortunately I distracted the 
superintendent by talking about the shiny 
electric lights, and I marshaled him into the 
pantry to look at the nice new shelves I had 
put up, and I kept myself sedulously be- 
tween him and the blinds. I was frightened 
to death. 

They seem very gay and carefree now, 


| those training days, but they were not all 


golden days by any means. We trembling 


| probationers were first led in small groups 
through the wards and warned not to touch, 


not to smell, not to hear, not to see anything 
we weren’t permitted to by our supervisor. 

The first thing we were taught to do was 
to make beds. We had classes in bed- 
making every morning for three weeks and 
we used to practice with one another as pa- 
tients. That is, we would take turns getting 
into bed and letting another girl toss us 
about in a clumsy attempt to make up a 
bed while the patient was in it. When I 
went on regular ward duty they expected 
me to make eleven beds in an hour. 

Then came the eventful time when we 
were to know whether we had got our caps; 
in other words, whether we should be ac- 
cepted. My hospital had a system of leav- 
ing discreetly on the bureau a little note 
that contained one’s fate. You never knew 


(Continued from Page 39) 


just when this little note might descend 
upon the bureau, and the authorities were 
very secretive indeed about their decision. 
We used to walk into our rooms with eyes 
shut and hands clenched tensely. 

And then I had to go and miss the big 
moment! Instead of sleeping soundly dur- 
ing my two hours off, as most of the girls 
did, because we were always so tired out, 
I elected to go shopping. When I got back 
the nurses’ home was filled with chattering, 
excited girls. 

““We’ve got our caps!” they hailed me. 

My little note hadn’t been left because I 
was out, and for a while I thought I had 
been rejected. My heart didn’t stop thump- 
ing until the superintendent sought me out 
and gave me my cap too. Only one girl of 
our class didn’t qualify, ‘‘for reasons,’’ as 
the note said, ‘‘best known to the hospital 
authorities.” She had to pack and go 
within two hours. Such was the rule and 
there was no appeal. Afterward, we always 
spoke of that girl in whispers, as if she had 
died. 

Next day we appeared in borrowed uni- 
forms and our much-coveted caps. The 
cap, by the way, is the one significant fea- 
ture of a nurse’s uniform. They all have 
some quirk or twist by which doctors and 
other nurses can tell literally at a glance 
what hospital one has come from. The sys- 
tem has its advantages, especially in repar- 
tee. Long afterward, I was taking care of a 
private patient in a hospital and eating at 
the nurses’ table. There were a number of 
private patients, and for some reason they 
were almost all being nursed by graduates 
of Massachusetts General. The girl who sat 
next to me had dispensed with her cap. 
Somehow the talk turned to various hos- 
pitals, and a nurse opposite us made some 
remarks about Massachusetts. General, 
ending with: 

“T see that Massachusetts General is 
sending all her children here now. It’s a 
wonder they don’t think they’re too good 
to eat with us.” 

A silence fell on our side of the table. 
That evening my neighbor appeared in the 
cap of Massachusetts General. The silence 
then was on the other side of the table. 

After the cap-getting event came the 
steady grind of work and study till gradua- 
tion. A nurse’s course is a sort of outline of 
a doctor’s course, far, far different from that 
of the first nurse’s training school in Amer- 
ica at the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children in 1872. Then great care was 
taken that the nurses should not know the 
names of the medicines given. The bottles 
were numbered, not labeled. Nowadays we 
attend lectures by doctors and nurse teach- 
ers, and regular classes. We are taught 
anatomy and physiology and elementary 
materia medica, as well as numberless other 
things a nurse should know. And what with 
classes and work in the wards and lessons 
to prepare, there is hardly a breathing spell 
till graduation. 


Nurses’ Escapades 


My graduation was particularly exciting, 
because my chum married a doctor in the 
hospital. This is not so common as one 
would suppose, and I should advise any 
girl who thinks of entering a hospital be- 
cause of the fine chance of marrying a doc- 
tor or a patient not toleap. She would only 
find a great chance of getting expelled. A 
sort of comradeship exists between the doc- 
tors and nurses in a hospital, and also on 
private cases, but it is the kind of comrade- 
ship of an older brother and his very young 
sister, condescending, though friendly. 
They are coworkers, they may exchange 
occasional banter; at midnight, a doctor 
may come off a case and sit down in the 
ward and beg, ‘‘I’m hungry, got anything to 
eat?’’ And the nurse will laugh and make 
him a cup of coffee. But that is all. Of 
course, doctors have married nurses they 
met in the hospital, and so have patients. 
Love, you may remember, will find a way; 
but in general the perfect blaze of disap- 
proval which the authorities turn on ro- 
mance wilts tender sentiments. 

I have heard a lot about nurses’ esca- 
pades. Like the escapades of chorus girls, 
they are much exaggerated. Nurses do 
have a love of gayety, which is natural, 
considering the many trying things they 
see. They play heartily, and they have so 
much pep that they can’t be wallflowers. 
But more than any other women, I think, 


they are poised, self-reliant 
their independence. They me 
naughty-schoolgirl delight in 

minor rules of discipline; but thi, 
fractions are very few, and when | 
they are most severely punish 
other profession is there 

careful weeding out of un 
hospitals. 

It may seem that I am 
much about hospitals, because 
other fields of nursing. I do sg. 
cause, though there may be a | 
different ways of approach in ot; 
sions, in nursing, there is only | 
through the hospital. I think. 
about ten universities that offer <! 
college degree and nurses’ deg 
but really too few girls enroll to; 
important. f 

Upon graduation, many nurs 
graduates of colleges, cannot h¢ 
themselves away from alma mate 
tinue in some capacity. Indeed. 
be considered a disgrace for the} 
and teachers to be other than t] 
graduates; but now I know they 
outsiders. There was even—an 
long ago, either—a panic in th 
over the scarcity of any pupils; 
graduate nurses, let alone their 
is over now, due partly, I guess, | 
tributions made by Canada, T) 
enough big hospitals up there ti 
of all the pupil nurses; so numbi 
flock to the States for training, 
settle here later. 


Eight Dollars a Da 


When I got my diploma I was 
by the number and variety of jc 
the trained nurse. One of r 
signed a year’s contract with the 
for work in Albania. She was pi 
a month and her board. Anoth 
to become an army nurse; anoth 
treal girl, joined the Canadiar 
Police;. another enlisted in a do. 
dition to the Arctic; some wenti 
nursing; some became public-he: 
and one girl took a position witl 
twenty-five a week. I found I 
on at the hospital as operatin 
one hundred dollars a month an 
I stayed. 

The salaries I have menti 
sound pretty low to women of 
training in other professions. 
private cases for a time last y 
made more than eight dollars’ 
sometimes only six for a twelve 
Of course, one gets board in i 
and meals in private nursing; | 
there’s no money in nursing— 
couraging amount of hard wor! 
the work must be its own rewar‘ 
the fact that you can set a tr 
down in any part of the worl 
parts of the world she strays t 
ing—and she will land on botl 
supporting. I do not mean tha 
nursing there aren’t often, espe’ 
summer and autumn, periods 0 
ment; but then one can try ano 
of the work. ; 

There are so many branches 
touch only upon the ordinary 
this article. War nursing, Re 
ing, public-health nursing—thes 
in themselves. I have divided: 
tween hospital work, private nt 
short period of work in a wom 

The hospital where I became 
ing nurse was the hardest. 1 
more wearing work in the worl 
of the operating nurse, for her 
ity is almost as great as that of 
They say that nurses get callo 
so. We must accept so many 
which other people can afford t 
mental, in a matter-of-fact fas 
could never stand it. ed 

I am thinking of that oper 
where we started at eight | 
worked on till two or three in th 
sometimes not stopping for lu 
eight operations lasting half an 
hours at a time; different insti 
which the head nurse is respon 
out; the sterilizing process — 
through; piles of laundry; 40 
and mending to take charge | 
room is closed; and always thé 
that the least mishap may 

(Continued on Pa 
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id $200 ever buy as much? 


: Coach Imperial 
Body by Fisher 


95 4 


: 


O ONE disputes the preeminent 

superiority of the Chandler chassis 
with its Pikes Peak Motor and Traffic 
Transmission. 


This chassis sells for $1395; with its 
special features and dominant perform- 
ance it is priced low at this figure. 


Beautiful— Spacious 


For $200 additional you now can have on 
this notable chassis a spacious, beautiful, 
richly appointed closed body—the new 
Chandler Coach Imperial. Even a touring 
body adds this much to the chassis price. 


This basis of comparison between chas- 
sis price and the price of the car complete 
is the real way to determine automobile 
values. 


The Pikes Peak Motor and the Traffic 
Transmission assure a measure of per- 
formance and driving ease not obtainable 
elsewhere. 


And in the Coach Imperial this is en- 
hanced by an entirely new order of coach 
appearance and atmosphere. 


Rich Upholstery 


Its spaciousness is the result of skilful 
space utilization. Rich upholstery, smartly 
finished hardware, and a Circassian walnut 


w Chandler Coach 


grained instrument board contribute to 
its air of elegance. 


‘One of its unique features is that the 
rear seat can be reached without disturb- 
ing the front seat passengers; another, 
that it is finished in lustrous Luxor blue 
Duco instead of conventional black paint; 
a third, that it incorporates as standard 
equipment the following: Genuine balloon 
tires, the Fisher V & V Windshield, auto- 
matic windshield wiper, motometer and 
bar cap. 


You may have heard that the Pikes 
Peak Motor was developed on the highest 
automobile climb in the world. But not 
until you “‘ give her the gas’’ do you realize 
that any motor could possibly exhibit such 
power, speed and snap. 


Gears Cannot Clash 


You will be struck by the fact that with 
the Traffic Transmission you change 
from low to second or high without clash- 
ing gears. See this new model today! 


Alongside the very popular Chummy 
Sedan and the Metropolitan Sedan De 
Luxe, Chandler dealers are now displaying 
two new open models: the handsome new 
Sport Touring which is offered in Luxor 
blue or two-toned grey green Duco; and 
the new Comrade Roadster improved by 
the addition of a roomy deck seat for two. 


(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents.) 


CLEVELAND 
Cable Address ‘ 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


‘Chanmotor” 
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Master of 
every stubborn 
bolt or nut 


Motorists— always 
keep a UNIVERSAL 
handy for gripping 
everything from spark 
plugs to tiny cotter pins 


UNIVERSAL 
WRENCH 


Both an adjustable open-end 
wrench and a powerful, adjust- 
able parallel-jaw plier, the UNI- 
VERSALis as good as an assorted 
dozen of ordinary wrenches. 


Never was there a nut or bolt head so 
badly marred and chewed that the 
UNIVERSAL would not grip and hold 
it. And it will take a variety of sizes 
with a single adjustment. 


Round, square or hexagon shapes are 
all one to the UNIVERSAL. It seizes 
them with grim determination and the 
special finish of the handle gives you 
a secure hand hold that will not-slip, 
even in flowing oil. 


For every man who uses tools the 
UNIVERSAL makes a multitude 
of jobs easy. You will call it a 
bargain at three times the price. 


Me most usadle 


Lool on the markeké 
sells for 


at your 
dealers or 


send $1.25 for direct, pre- 
paid, insured parcel post 
shipment from the factory. 


DEALERS 


We've an interesting proposition for 


you. The UNIVERSAL is a fast mov- 
ing, profitable item to handle. 
SUE NDE OLR MDE. ToALT LS 


CLAUDE SINTZ 
614 + Ist.Se. Detroit , Mich. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
the patient. I used to go off duty at first in 
a state of physical and nervous collapse. 
Later I steeled myself and so became 
‘‘eallous.”’ 

Once, in a novel about nurses, I came 
across the phrase “‘scrub up,” and in my 
innocence I thought it meant washing one’s 
hands or perhaps even going so far as to 
wash one’s face after a hard day’s work. I 
soon learned better. ‘Scrubbing up” 
means sterilizing oneself for the operating 
room. First you scrub your hands for five 
minutes with a stiff nail brush in a green- 
soap solution and rinse under running water. 
Then you make a paste of chloride of lime 
and washing soda and rub this over your 
hands for three minutes. Then you dry 
the hands with a sterilized towel. 

Follows the donning of sterilized gar- 
ments, a muslin gown, a great big cap 
which comes down over the eyebrows, and 
sometimes a gauze mask over the nose and 
mouth, and rubber gloves. These must be 
put on without touching anything or any 
part of one’s body—even the arms—which 
has not been sterilized. If one should hap- 
pen to touch a nonsterile object, one is im- 
mediately nonsterile and the whole process 
has to.be gone over again. It is called 
proper technic. I had a lot of fun once 
teaching a very uppish interne how to put 
on the rubber gloves without touching the 
outside with the bare hand. It’s easier 
than it sounds, but most of the internes 
whom we had to teach were very clumsy 
and it didn’t hurt to take them down a peg. 


The Missing Pad 


While the surgeon is operating, the nurse 
stands by, ready to anticipate his wish for 
any of the instruments which she has laid 
out. Doctors don’t like to talk during an 
operation. One famous surgeon used to 
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I can’t emphasize the importance of care- 
ful nursing, individual attention to a pa- 
tient:and a little initiative. Most doctors 
would rather have their nurses just take 
orders. They have their professional pride 
too; and anyway, they can’t be bothered 
with suggestions. When I take a case I put 
it squarely up to the doctor. Does he want 
me to be an automaton, or would he prefer 
some help from my experience? 

I know a man who will swear that such 
leeway, given to me by a doctor with whom 
I had been associated on several cases, 
saved his life. He had been operated on for 
gallstones, and what chiefly kept him from 
recovery was the nausea with which: he 
looked upon food. I used to spend hours 
inducing him to eat. In desperation, I be- 


Once I nursed a child int 
of hovel in New York. ] 
usually to sleep on the 
night duty, and most yn 
occasions when they can go 
own little rooms. But in thi 
choice. I lived at the other, 
and though I wasn’t suppose 
than twelve hours, people q 
hours in sickness. Often jj 
for me to go home. 

The child’s mother can 
begged, “Nurse, please, you 
sleep here? See, I buy you 
new bedding, all clean, and 
poor things to eat; but if y, 
me and I will make speci 

Somewhat different from 


gan to experiment with food for him, and /family on Park Avenue w 


the first thing that tempted him and 
stayed on his stomach was a glass of beer! 
The next thing was clams! He lives to this 
day to tell the tale. 


immediately afterward. T 
fered a cot with the servan 
consisted of lettuce leaves , 
of fancy” d: % 


Private nursing is rich in interest and \ It is in the public and pri 


contrasts. I hadn’t intended to do it, be- 
cause it’s just as unremunerative and more 
precarious than hospital nursing; but a 
doctor who had used me on some opera- 
tions insisted that I, and I alone, should 
take care of one of his patients. Sometimes 
doctors get to rely in this way upon a nurse. 
So I left the operating room, and when I 
came off that case I put my name on the 
register of my hospital and on that of a 
nurses’ bureau and waited for calls. 

Not from sentiment at all, we nurses had 
much rather work for the poor than for the 
rich. There are two reasons. In the firs 


( place, the food is apt to be better and mor 


nourishing in the household of a laborer i 
average circumstances than in that of a 
millionaire. It’s not only because the 


| laborer’s wife cooks it herself and takes an 
; interest in the proceedings, but because the} 
| nature of the laborer’s work demands plen- 


have a system of signals, a finger up mean- | tiful meals. 


ing a certain instrument and a finger down 


| meaning something else, and so on. The 


nurse also counts the number of gauze pads 
or towels which a doctor uses in some op- 
erations, like abdominals, so as to be sure 
that there are none left in the patient when 
he is sewed up. 

I hope this doesn’t frighten anyone, for 


we feel our responsibility much too keenly | 


to let it happen. The most agonizing mo- 
ment of my life occurred to me at an opera- 
tion when I counted the pads that had been 
removed and was one short! I knew I’d 
seen the doctor take all the pads out, but I 
couldn’t let him sew up without finding the 
mislaid one just on the tiny chance that I 
had been mistaken. Nor did I dare to 
interrupt him for fear of bringing his wrath 
upon me. An operating nurse is presumed 
to be, and rightly, without fault. I searched 
frantically and futilely. At last I had to 
tell him. I never saw an angrier man. 

“We stop right here,’’ he snapped, and 
stood and glared while I tried to tell him I 
was sure he had taken the pad out. “‘Doesn’t 
matter. We'll look it up.” 

It was found at last, reposing peacefully, 
far from the patient, underneath the speci- 
mens of gallstones sent up to the labora- 
tory. Of course it was the orderly’s fault, 
not mine, but the operating nurse is respon- 
sible also for the orderly. 

The doctor may have been a bit re- 
lieved, but you never would have guessed 
it. He only said, ‘‘Oh, all right,’ and went 
ahead. Doctors don’t praise nurses. It 
isn’t good form. 

There is a tradition about the bad lan- 
guage patients use when they are coming 
out of ether, but I never heard any. In fact 
I got my one and only proposal from a 
patient in these circumstances. As he 
slowly opened his eyes, these words issued 
from his lips: 

“Sweetheart, I love you. Yes, you. Will 
you marry me?” 

In half an hour he had regained full con- 
sciousness and had forgotten all about it. 

Right here I want to say that, though I 
haven’t my favorites among diseases as 
some of my friends have, I know what I hate 
most, and that’s a bone operation. We 
are supersterilized for this, because bones 
get infected so easily. Otherwise I prefer 
surgical cases to medical; and so do most 
of us, because they go quicker. A week or 
two and the patient is ready to be dis- 
missed, without the mutual irritation of a 
long convalescence. Still, I know girls who 
would rather handle pneumonia cases, be- 
cause they say it is not the medical atten- 
tion but careful nursing which will pull the 
patient through, and because one can see 
the improvement from day to day. 


In the second_place, in a wealthy house- 
hold, a nurse is often just a luxury to 
coddle someone who is perfectly well able 

/to be up and doing. I can think of a rich 


/ old woman who had taken to her bed for no 


/ reason that anyone could see and kept a 


{ 


day nurse and a night nurse. All the night 
nurse ever did was undress her, and all I, 
the day nurse, ever did was accompany her 
on long drives in the country. She really 
needed a companion, but many wealthy old 
women who live alone prefer to hire a 
trained nurse to serve in that capacity. 
They seem to think it adds class to their 
establishments; and, of course, it’s con- 
venient when they complain of usually 
imaginary ailments. 

In this household the night nurse and I 
were fired at the same time for a very 
curious reason. The family thought our 
patient might die and put us in her will; 
so, though they could not prevent her from 
hiring two nurses, they managed to see 
that she changed frequently. 


The Kindness of the Poor 


Since nothing seemed to be further from 
our patient’s mind than gratitude, we 
couldn’t imagine why the family should ob- 
ject to us. But I found out later that an- 
other member, a very old man, had married 
his nurse, and, of course, left her all his 
money. I happened to meet her at a nurses’ 
tea once—a hearty, elderly woman who 
told me that she had really got so attached 
to her former husband, and so used to tak- 
ing care of him, that she would have mar- 
ried him even if he had been poor. 

I believe her, because I have known it to 
happen. The well-known mother instinct, 
I suppose. There is the case of May, a girl 
who went to training school with me, and’ 
who worked in a sanitarium in the Adiron-) 
dacks when an aunt died and left her well off. 
‘She immediately married a tubercular pa- 
‘tient, built a cottage in the mountains and 
devoted herself to curing him. ‘ 
| No doubt nurses have married patients 
for selfish motives, but I wish I knew how 
many patients had married nurses with the 
subconscious idea that it would be so con- 
venient in case they fell sick again! 

I’ve gone far afield from the reasons for 
preferring to nurse the poor. I suppose the 
best reason of all is that among the rich the 
nurse is a sort of upper servant, spoken to 
in a special voice, and all that. There are 
exceptions, but few enough. 

But, ah, the poor! Here the nurse is 
really an angel, second only in importance 


' to the doctor. She can do no wrong. The 
' family will take all kinds of trouble for her, 


often out of proportion to their means. 


big hospital, though, that t 
tween the personalities of t) 
poor, men and women, in s 
striking. 

I’m afraid, in sheer self-~ 
our best to remember only 
like that of Peter, who was 
fered from sinus trouble 
brought in for an operation 


Exacting Women 


There was always someot 
who knew all languages, an 
had worked on Peter in yai: 
be made to understand th: 
would happen to him. I ear 
ner tray one evening, to fi 
nightshirt stealthily openi 
Before I could say Jack Re 
out on the window sill, hads 
and fallen into a pile of sr 
picked himself up, cast a 
glance at the hospital, ands 
Street with his shirt tail fly: 

It was a clinic day, too, 
small boys and girls tore th 
their mothers’ hands and r 
followed by the doctors, th 
patrol and such nurses as ¥ 
with laughter. We captu 
and sent him home. 

In the wards I had a go 
to answer the question ofte1 
Do they prefer to take ¢ 
women? Women, to be sure 
ter. On meee otter hand, wom 
age to be waited upon 1 

TI didn’t really ice 
this until I left the hospita 
university which had put in 
tory for women post-gradua 
wanted a resident nurse. 

The attitude of these w 
toward nurses was the se\ 
me; and it must be typica 
came from all over the cou 
many classes. 

They had scrimped and 
course at the university, an 
next to nothing and all suffe 
nourishment. Also they wer 
use everything that the city 
had to offer, and since it offe 
of charge, they used me wil 

They would wake me up 1 
the night just to ask for a 
and act as if it were a matt 
me to be on duty at all hour 
forget one girl’s astounded f 
her that I liked a few hours 
» “But do you sleep?” she: 
thought you were a trained 
\ It’s the truth! The climé 
student woke me at two in 
tell me that she couldn’t 
tioned her and found that 1 


‘ing the matter but the fac 


scrimped on supper, as they 
her to drink a glass of hot mi 
biscuits. An hour later I 
again this rapping at the ch 
was my student friend. 

“Should I put some but 
cuits?’ she queried serenel; 

After that I left, having ¢ 
all that I would rather be 
sick than to the well, and pr 
to sick men. — 

Florence Nightingale sa 
woman was a nurse, inasmu' 
would have charge of the 
husband and children. Bu 
are more nurses than others 
I am one of the former. Ih 
than eat—and I often have 
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How much will your bedroom furniture be worth after ten years? 


Given beauty and comfort, isn’t cost per year of use 
the only sensible way to measure furniture value? 


Consider all the accidents that can happen to bedroom 
pieces. Father forgets his lighted cigar and its slow 
fire creeps across a dresser top. Sister upsets a per- 
fume bottle. Medicine, alcohol or hot tea splashes a 
table. Movers drop a packed chiffonier. Live steam 
sprays a chair when a radiator valve springs a leak. 


‘What would these mishaps do to anything made of 


wood? Ruin the finish; char the wood; split a leg; 
wrench a frame. Yet all of them could happen to Sim- 
‘mons Steel Bedroom Furniture and leave no tell-tale 
mark. Built entirely of steel, its joints are clinched 


Pictured above is 
| Suite 127, Amer- 
jican Windsor. 
| Finish reproduces 
walnut. 13 pieces, 


sold separately, 


Even the fire of 
a forgotten cigar 
or cigarette 
leaves no ugly 
black scar on a 
Simmons finish 


Drawers never 
swell and stick; 
alway sfit snugly 
barring out dust, 
grime and moths 


No trace re- 
mains of spilt 
perfume, medi- 
cine, steam or 
scalding water. 
Just mop it up. 
THESE TESTS YOURSELF 


en 


MAKE 


eftee Ledroom Gurnuture 


and welded. Its frames of steel tubing will stand solid 
and four-square for a lifetime. Its finishes, baked on 
at 250° to 315°, are proof against almost any accident. 


Charming line and color dress this amazing strength 
and utility. Eight suites in period and modern styles 
—1IIo pieces from which to choose. Many alluring 
new colors—coral, black and maize, gray green, 
Venetian blue—and decorated finishes reproducing 
antique walnut, mahogany and American walnut. 


Look ahead ten years; save money and endless anxi- 
ety by investing in a Simmons suite. See it at your 
favorite merchant’s. If he cannot supply you, write 
The Simmons Co., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Be sure you find this 
label on the bedroom 
furniture you buy 


and BEDS‘ MATTRESSES‘SPRINGS Built forcSleep 


Your 
Trip to 
Europe 


OUR requirements for a 
European trip, no matter 
what the time or cost, can be 
met by the United States Lines. 


First Class 


Where price is not an essential 
factor, the first class cabins and 
suites provide the utmost in lux- 
ury and comfort. Cuisine and 
service are of the highest pos- 
sible standard. 


Economy Trips 


“Cabin” and second class appeal 
to those who must consider price 
and yet desire an unusually com- 
fortable passage. A variety of 
suggested tours is described in 
the booklet “Economy .Trips to 
Europe.” 


Students’ Tours 


Tourist cabins (formerly third 
class), located in exclusive sec- 
tions of the ship offer unbeliev- 
ably low rates: for the round trip, 
New York and Cherbourg, $162 
to $175, including clean, comfort- 
able cabins, excellent food and 
large deck space. “Student Tours 
to Europe” is a comprehensive 
32-page illustrated booklet giving 
itineraries, costs, sight-seeing in- 
formation—based on the expe- 
rience of thousands of United 
States Lines’ travelers. 


Holy Year Tours 


The “Ideal Route” to Rome is 
via Cherbourg. All United States 
Lines’ ships make this a port of 
call. The route, ships, and special 
religious festivities are detailed 
in the book “Holy Year—Rome 


—1925." 
Veterans’ Tours 


For ex-service men and _ their 
families: 30-day all-expense trips 
to France and the Battlefields. 


Send the coupon below for 
illustrated literature on one 
or all of the above features. 


United States 


Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 


Canadian Office, 
79 Queen St. W., Toronto 
or your local Agent 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Infor. Section G2472 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation booklets checked. 


O “New York to Europe” Students’ Tours 
O Holy Year Trips Veterans’ Tours 
“Economy Trips to Europe”’ 


If I go date will be about 
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Tile BUCCANEERS OF THE BALE 


Mrs. Vallander and Roderica swept past 
Hank and were halfway down before Duane 
realized that they had gone. His teeth 
snapped hard as he glinted after them. 

“Jimmie!’’ he roared. ‘‘Hank’s here.” 

Jimmie, within, preparing coffee, came 
with both hands extended. His jaw dropped 
as he missed mother and daughter and saw 
the tops of two swirling brilliant parasols in 
the road. 

“Miss Fair, meet Mr. Parkinson,’’ Duane 
cried. ‘‘You can tie up to him, Rosie. He’s 
a man.” 

“You’re just from the Miami boat, Mr. 
Parkinson?’”’ asked practical) Rosamond. 
“Then you haven’t had lunch.” 

He shook his sandy head. The girl flew 
inside. 

He shook the hands of Lord Uther and 
Sutherland in silence. Then he turned and 
said forlornly, ‘““They’ve took my gun 
away.” 

“There’s some law,’ Sutherland ex- 
plained. ‘‘They often do it.” 

Hank put a hand to his empty hip pocket. 
“‘T ain’t drawed it in ten years,’’ he mut- 
tered in his loneliness, “but I always 
knowed it was there.” 

“Come to lunch, Mr. Parkinson,’ 
Rosamond. 

Jimmie left with Lord Uther. ‘‘Miss 
Fair told me you were one of the bidders for 
the Rosamond,” he said. “‘Why didn’t you 
tell me you wanted her? You can have 
her.” 


’ 


said 


ee you heard? I’m in the trade, 
ook.” 

“Oh; oh, that explains lots of things. 
No, I didn’t know.”’ 

Lord Uther nodded. ‘‘Nobody minds 
breakin’ the customs laws of another coun- 
try,”’ he said. ‘‘And especially when that 
country ain’t serious about ’em.” 

“That’s so,’’ Jimmie agreed with a grin. 
“Why didn’t you say you wanted the 
Rosamond?”’ 

“‘T heard you were prohibitionist.”’ 

“Who told you that?” Jimmie repudi- 
ated hotly. ‘‘Why, you’ve seen me 
drinking.” 

“‘T didn’t say teetotaler, look,’”’ was the 
hasty denial. ‘‘Oh, no, you’re too good a 
chap for that. But I’ve heard you talkin’ 
a lot about bootleggin’.” 

“About the men in it, about how and 
what they do. It’s rotten; the men are 
too; except a few good sports I hear of.” 

“‘Includin’ me, I hope.” 

“Of course. I don’t mind your having 
the Rosamond for what the company had 
to pay. I believe she was stolen, but the 
title is perfect.” 

Lord Uther nodded. “ Delighted to have 
her. I’ve looked her over. She'll take 
twenty-five hundred cases easily; toppin’ 
for the business, look.” 

“All right. If the owner is found I shall 
give him part of the price.” 

‘‘T’ll take your lead; anything you say. 

Delighted with a sale that made money 
for Rosamond and himself, Jimmie hunted 
offices and after much trouble found a sign 
painter. 

Roserod, Limited, was ready for busi- 
ness the next morning, but nothing could 
make the secretary look as official as a 
director-secretary ought to look. He told 
her the jolly news that he had sold one of 
their boats; their morning was joyous. 

He went to Roderica after lunch, elated, 
eager. Poor old Hank! That might have 
been worse. They might have stayed and 
snubbed this wild Alaskan. How could they 
know his solid goodness, his faithful affec- 
tion for his—Jimmie’s father? Hesaw Rod- 
erica on the deck, waiting—for him. How 
wonderful—for him. He saw her rise. He 
knew. She would be in the little cabin and 
there would be nobody to witness the meet- 
ing. How wonderful of her that she should 
fly to him like that. 

Half lying on the deck later in the warm 
glow of the December sun, tempered by soft 
breaths of joyous air from the east, he 


” 


| lazily answered Roderica’s amused ques- 


tions about Roserod, Limited, about its 
secretary, about Hank. He had piled cush- 
ions by the side of her long deck chair and 
when her hand stroked his hair he was sure 
he heard a crackle. He felt the shock, any- 
how, he told her. 

“What a wonderful place, what a cli- 
mate!”’ he murmured dreamily. 

Roderica bent over until the scarlet 
hibiscus at her breast caressed his neck. 
“You said it was heaven,’’ she whispered 
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softly. ‘“‘So nice of your Rosamond,” she 
said, ‘“‘to think of naming the yacht after 
me.” 

Jimmie chuckled lazily. ‘“‘Evens things 
up,” he answered, ‘‘though she doesn’t 
know that. Roddy, you’re a darling. 
Some girls might kick at finding a girl, and 
a boat named after the girl—but you, you 
understand everything without being told.” 

“Ah! Her conscience,’ she laughed. 
“Now I see. She thinks she can soften my 
wrath by a compliment. Jimmie, I want 
more. I want the yacht.” 

“Take her—take anything—so long as 
you take me too.” 

“But I am not joking. This little thing 
is too small.” 

Surprised, he asked her if. she knew that 
it would cost at least forty thousand dollars 
to commission a yacht of that size for three 
months. She knew, she told him, and it 
must be absolutely a business matter. He 
should sell to her at the price he would ask 
a stranger. She reminded him that he had 
a partner who would expect her share. 

“Yachting is the most costly sport in the 
world,” he protested. 

“But, Jimmie, I can afford it.’ 

He was delighted, he told her, to know 
that she was so well off, but a yacht was a 
dozen white elephants, a whole herd of 
them, especially to one who did not know 
the game. 

“T have you to teach me,”’ she murmured. 
He promptly presented her with the Rod- 
erica. 

“*She doesn’t have to be docked, and her 
engines turned over this morning all right,” 
he said. ‘‘I have a big force at work on her 
and she’ll be ready in ten days.” He got 
annoyed when she insisted on a price, and 
downright angry when she vowed she would 
pay him forty thousand dollars. 

She would not let him go. ‘‘The cook is 
ashore drunk,”’ she said, ‘‘and we’re having 
a cold supper. You shall not even go home 
to dress.” 

When her mother came she ran away and 
dashed off a line. “I have the Roderica,”’ 
was all she wrote. She sent the message to 
Lord Uther eight miles away in the Guine- 
vere. 

The deck was dark that night and Mrs. 
Vallander was kind. Jimmie was in a 
trance. 

The next morning, no secretary, but a 
written resignation instead. 

It read: 


“Dear Mr. Duane: I do not care for the 
work and I do not like my name on a sign. 
So, Iam not coming back. You would have 
to get somebody else soon anyhow, for 
auntie has made up her mind to go to 
Florida after Christmas. Hoping I have not 
made too much trouble for you and thank- 
ing you very, very much for all your kind- 
ness, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 
“ROSAMOND FAIR.” 


“What!” the astounded Jimmie ejacu- 
lated. ‘Yesterday she looked up at her 
name on the sign and laughed. Yesterday 
she said she loved the work, that she was 
staying all winter. Now what is it?”’ 

He rushed to her house—barred, bolted, 
no answer to the bell. He ran round and 
saw her paddling her canoe across to Hog 
Island. He caught her an hour later at 
North Beach as she came dripping from the 
ocean. Unhappy people, coming from such 
a dip, feel too well to be unhappy. She 
a great lungfuls of air as she greeted 
him. 

**Much nicer, isn’t it?’’ she demanded, 
smiling. ‘‘ Four walls in this place, in this 
climate; oh, no, not for me.” 

“Don’t pretend!” His manner was 
sharp. ‘I followed you. What does it 
mean? Why this rotten turndown?”’ 

She plumped down in the shade of a sea- 
grape tree and he flung himself beside her. 
She hated being paid for what she had done, 
loathed business, had only come into it be- 
cause his father had insisted, and she had 
found it too much. She was appealing; she 
wanted to be left out, not to be always in- 
terfering with his plans. He opposed her 
words of yesterday against those of today; 
he was very anxious, very determined. He 
only wanted to understand, he said; he 
was entitled to that much at least. She 
conceded that plea. 

“What business have I,’ she cried, “‘to 
tell you what you should do or shouldn’t 
do? So you must just let me go. I—I— 
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stow the stuff in,’ he explained phleg- 
matically. ‘‘Yours is there, too, Duane— 
for the Rosamond, look.’ 

Jimmie’s grave face could not sober the 
elated Roderica. She proceeded to remove 
what she thought was the cause of his un- 
responsive manner. 

“Lord Uther,” she said laughing, ‘had 
the absurd idea that you wouldn’t sell 
boats to poor struggling bootleggers like 
himself. He saw a way out. He said to buy 
the Roderica and sell her to him. He said 
you couldn’t object to my selling my own 
boat to whomever I pleased. So I did. And 
now he tells me it was all a mistake, that 
you don’t mind in the least and I should be 
very surprised if you did, and you sold him 
the Rosamond right off when he asked. I 
told youI must pay for her, for of course 

She stopped short, wondering at herself. 
She had so nearly forgotten herself; so 
nearly admitted that Jimmie had the right 
to present her with a yacht. This climate, 
this wild business, these lawless things she 
was always hearing of, this reckless dis- 
regard of values or of money—these must 
have gone to her head. She held herself 
now with a strong hand. 

“Lord Uther,” she said, ‘sent his Eng- 
lish captain over the Roderica. He says 
she’s worth forty thousand dollars. That’s 
the price he insists on paying.” 

“Any profit’s fairly yours, look.’’ 

“Rubbish! I am not a yacht broker. 
Jimmie gets the lot. But of course my four 
thousand dollars profit on the Maude R 
goes right into my pocketbook.” 

“Flutter with it,” Lord Uther said, smil- 
ing. “Buy spirits and I’ll carry ’em. That’s 
my business, look.’’ 

She counted the money from the bucket 
and handed it over with a smile so dazzling 
that even the cool and experienced Lord 
Uther glowed moderately. 

Why couldn’t Jimmie think of delicious 
gambles like that, she asked herself. Why 
should he stand there glum and silent when 
she was in such tearing spirits? She had 
never known him before to miss a chance. 
She eyed the two men; Jimmie was cer- 
tainly driven back to second place. 

“Say,” he broke out, almost timidly, 
“T’m in an awful fix.” 

They looked at him in silence, sympa- 
thetically. Something serious had hap- 
pened. 

“T sold you the Rosamond, Lord Uther.”’ 

His lordship nodded. 

“IT gave—I sold you the Roderica, 
Roddy.” 

“You certainly did.’ 

“Well, I can’t make good. 
liver.” 

An instant of incredulous silence, then 
Lord Uther spoke. ‘Call it off, old chap,” 
he said. ‘It’s not your fault, I know.” He 
slowly filled his pipe. He watched the two 
as they faced each other. ‘‘Somethin’ be- 
tween ’em,”’ he thought. 

“Why?” Roderica demanded, her whole 
dark face a beautiful crimson glow such as 
brunettes don when waving the flag of de- 
fiance. 

“T can’t deliver,” Jimmie repeated, sure 
that he was losing Roderica. 

Roderica broke into a sudden smile. 
“There’s a good reason,” she said. “For- 
cette 

Jimmie looked as one reprieved on the 
scaffold. 

“Brava!”’ his lordship commented under 
his breath, but he would not now stay to 
lunch. He must get that bucket of stuff 
back to the bank, he said. He left the 
money for the Maude R and went off with 
the rest. His farewell to Jimmie was mark- 
edly cordial. He always backed his judg- 
ment of men and was sure Jimmie was 
straight. 

Roderica unnecessarily went to the rail 
and waved him farewell. Then she wheeled 
on Jimmie. 

“You’ve a partner,’’ she said. 

“Don’t press it, Roddy.” 

“Will you say it wasn’t her doing?” 

“This is mighty serious, Roddy. You’ve 
the right to it all if you insist, but I’d rather 
you didn’t.” 

“T do insist, Jimmie; I must.” 

“In confidence, then.” 

“Oh, of course.”’ 

“Personal reasons, she says; family rea- 
sons. She won’t sell to carry whisky.”’ 

Roderica straightened to her full height. 
“Her or me,” she demanded—‘“‘choose.”’ 

“She’s half owner. I spoke too quick, 
that’s all.” 

“You pledged yourself.’ 

“T know. My position is hopeless.” 

“You told her?’’ 


I can’t de- 
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“Yes. She would yield, but wouldn’t 
take any of the money.” 

“Little fool!” 

“Fanatie perhaps, but with reason —a 
drunken father perhaps.” 

A loud hail. Sutherland was passing in 
Lord Uther’s deep-laden motorboat. “Wish 
me luck!” he called. 


The girl waved, then kissed her hand. | 
Her liquor on board; the first shipment of | 


it. Duane—oh, what folly to break with 
the son of the man who was pouring gold 
into her lap! She wheeled and touched the 
electric bell. 

“Two dry Martinis,” she ordered. 


: Sorry, Jimmie. I had some reason, hadn’t 


““c 


“Every reason,” he agreed, adoring her 
with his eyes. 

The cocktails came. ‘‘To her, Jimmie,” 
She raised her glass. ‘After all, she saved 
your life.’’ 

Jimmie was happy. 
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pepe ees was feverishly busy in 
this alleged holiday retreat. The bot- 
tling plant had arrived and been set up. 
Empty bottles, grasped by steel hands, re- 


ceived from a never exhausted fountain | 


their reputed quart of 100-proof rye, guar- 


anteed at least six years old, richly oily | 


when rubbed between the palms of the hand 
and exhaling an aroma that made the nos- 
trils of Duane twitch like those of a pointer 
that stands stiff when he scents game. Steel 
arms embraced the bottles and with gentle 
firmness thrust corks into their gaping 
necks. A traveling belt carried them past 
long files of colored women. They began 
their journey, plain undistinguished con- 
tainers of what might have been any com- 


mon liquid; but at its end they emerged, | 


waxed, capsuled, brilliantly labeled with | Wig coach inns are dees 


the magic word Paducah. 

The women sang at their work—hymns, 
always hymns; their ancestors had never 
had plantation melodies. Sometimes with 
melancholy sweetness and racial fervor they 


sang impious parodies slyly introduced bya | 


yellow overseer; words meant nothing to 
them so long as the tune was right. They 
were satisfied to work ten hours a day for 
forty-eight cents. Hank Parkinson, tireless 
boss, unlearned the lesson of a lifetime in 
twenty-four hours. On the first day every 
loud imperious order, every fierce glance, 
ended in a crash of glass. He scared the 
women so badly that the bottles fell from | 
their shaking hands. He learned to coo, to 
smile, to soften piercing eyes. Sometimes, 
watching the door lest any white man enter | 
and witness his degeneracy, he started a 
hymn. 

“You can’t drive ’em,” he told Duane; | 
“you gotta edge ’em along.” | 

A group of women stitched, stitched, all 
the day, sewing each lot of six bottles into 
burlap wedges. These were grabbed as soon 
as ready and carried to a light-draft 
schooner which was later towed to the 
Guinevere. This stately yacht of a proud 
English peer had been hacked into a freight 
carrier and her fore hatch was ready. She 
was down by the head two feet before they 
began to load her aft, so much did they 
cram into her. The smart captain and 
pampered crew had all been sent back to 
England, and they had all kinds on board 
now, all sharing proportionately in a bonus 
on each dozen successfully delivered over | 
the rail off New York harbor. Trust- 
worthy men were impossible to find, so 
Lord Uther checked the stuff in and super- | 
intended the stowing. He had retained his 
cook and his personal steward, so he lived 
luxuriously as always, kept a small launch 
in commission all day and had company at 
dinner when work and weather permitted. 
His guests were necessarily limited, for he 
did not care that everybody should see what 
he was loading. He made no secret of his 
occupation, but to see with one’s own eyes 
is one thing; to hear vague rumors is an- 
other. 

The Vallanders were frequent guests. 
The mother would settle herself on the 
deck, ignore the business end of the ship, 
and keep up the fiction at dinner that she 
was a guest on a pleasure yacht. Not so 
Roderica; with pencil and notebook she | 
would sit by the forward gangway and | 
tally in the cargo, while her host was busy 
in the hold or perhaps in the staterooms. 
These decorated cabins, in which had slept’ 
the flower of British aristocracy, were now 
crammed to the ceiling with the aged and 
beaded product of the Paducah distillery. 

Mother and daughter had exchanged no | 
confidence in word, but they understood 
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Mon. Sebastian Kneipp 
on the health in 


Sauerkraut 


Woh Sebastian Kneipp, the famous 
German prelate, startled the whole 
world twenty years ago with his bare- 
| || foot cure and water cure. Pilgrims from 
| || every country on the globe filled his 
sanitarium. He was the author, too, of 
a number of books on health and diet. 
Thousands of people are still following 
In his ‘last 
work,‘‘The Great Kneipp Book,” he pays 
the following tributes to Sauerkraut: 

“ That sauerkraut is a very valuable and delicious 
dish is generally known—but comparatively few 
are aware that it possesses great curative and 
therapeutic properties as well. In an old book, 
I remember reading: 

“If there were no sauerkraut, there would be 
many more ill people in this world.’ ”’ **** 

| “Unfortunately, too few people know sauer- 
kraut, and yet it is really a pity if one lets a day 
go by without eatingit. It is an extraordinary 
cleanser or detergent. It cools the blood and 
tids the intestines of everything that should not 
be there. Sauerkraut, in fact, does exactly oppo- 
site from what most people think it does.’”’ * * * 


“But it is not only a detergent or cleansing 
agent; it is also a nourishing food, a wonderful 
food which agrees with us in an extraordinary 
way and is not hard to digest.’ 

Father Kneipp is but one of the 
many famous men who not only en- 
dorse but who highly recommend sauer- 
kraut as a health food. Metchnikoff, of 
the Pasteur Institute of Paris, first 
attracted the attention of the scientific 
world to the lactic ferments in sauer- 
kraut and their beneficial effect on 
the intestinal tract. 


Dr. Arnold Lorand, of Carlsbad, 
author of “Prolongation of Life,” Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, well known food 
authority, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, for 
mer Commissioner of Health, New York, Her- 
man N. Bundesen, Commissioner of Health, 
Chicago, and scores of other health authorities 
join in their praise of this appetizing dish. 
Many of these scientific facts have been set forth 
in our booklet, ‘‘ Sauerkraut as a Health Food,” 
which also contains many new recipes. Every- 
one interested in better health through right 
eating should have a copy of this book. It is 
FREE. Send for it today. Use the coupon. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at pe a4) 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this 
Interesting 
Booklet 

FREE 
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= The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
= Clyde, Ohio 


Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Name 


Address” 


City and State P- 39 
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| Removing starter screws with a 
| ‘ j ““vankee’’ Quick Return Spiral 
| Ratchet Screw-driver No 130-A 


One-handed 


you can quickly 


. (a) 
4 wu 5 
4 &| drive (or draw) 
13 £| screws in tight 
ig aM 
S 4 places 
eee You know where 
y i starter screws are lo- 
| cated—way back where 


it’s awkward to work 
with screw-drivers. 

That’s the kind of 
a job for which the 
*“Yankee’’ Quick- 
Return Spiral Ratchet 
Screw-driver No. 130- 
A was intended. 

You put the blade 
in the screw slot, and 
thetension of the spring 
in the handle holds it 
there. You can work 
one-handed. 

You set the Ratchet 
Shifter, push on handle, 
and the ‘‘Yankee’’ 
Ratchet does the work 


for you. 

The live spring in handle 
brings handle back for the 
next push. 

The long reach prevents 
barked knuckles. 


“YANKEE” 


Quick- Return 
Spiral Ratchet 
Screw-driver 


No. 130-A 


Three Ratchet adjust- 
ments. Right-hand Ratch- 
et, Left-hand Ratchet and 
Rigid. Three sizes of bits 
come with each tool. 


No. 130-A. Standard size 
No, 131-A. Heavy pattern 
No. 135. Light pattern 


“Yankee” ’Spiral Ratchet 
Screw-drivers, without the 
Quick-Return feature, No. 
30A, No. 31 A, No. 35. 

“A”? indicates improved model 
with longer driving nut. 

Some other ‘‘ Yankee” Tools: 
Ratchet Breast Drills 
Ratchet Chain Drills 
Ratchet Bench Drills 
Ratchet Tap Wrenches 


“Yankee’’ on the tool you 
buy means the utmost in 
quality, durability and 
efficiency. 


Dealers everywhere sell 
**Yankee’’ Tools. 


Write for copy of “Yankee”? Too] Book, 
of interest to those who love good tools. 


North Bros. Mec. Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


“YANKEE 
TOOLS 


Make BetlOv Mechanica 
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each other as they never had before. Mrs. 
Vallander was more than content to let 
Lord Uther and her daughter be together as 
much as they liked. They were the more 
free as Jimmie was now the busiest man in 
Nassau. Two white elephants had to be 
fed; two vessels which could not be sold to 
bootleggers in defiance of the prejudices of 
a girl and which nobody but bootleggers 
wanted. Roserod, Limited, had chartered 
out the Rosamond to bring lumber from 
Jacksonville. This barely paid expenses 
and would knock the mahogany all to 
pieces, but there was nothing else to be 
done. But for the Roderica, that lovely 
vessel, now all but repaired, no work could 
be found; Jimmie was forced to run her 
himself between Miami and Nassau carry- 
ing freight and passengers. It is no light 
task to organize even so simple a transpor- 
tation system, and he was busy night and 
day; so was Rosamond, with three clerks 
under her and the provisions of an intricate 
American immigration law to master, lest a 
ticket be sold to an ineligible passenger and 
the vessel incur a fine. 

She took her troubles to the older Du- 
ane—that Duane who had secretly tried to 
buy the Rosamond through Lord Uther and 
was greatly hampered for lack of vessels. 
He was staunchly loyal. He would have 
given much to own these two boats, but he 
told Rosamond not to worry about the ap- 
palling results—so he put it—of her mix-up 
in Jimmie’s business. It wouldn’t hurt 
Jimmie to work, he said; and he added— 
and meant it too—that he was glad to find 
somebody in this rough world who made 
sacrifices for a principle. He watched his 
son with an intense secret admiration and 
applied confused memories of some old 
patriarch who had in youth labored four- 
teen years for two women; but in these 
days Jimmie could not have the two. 
Which did the boy want? When he was all 
dolled-up he was all for Leah; in his work- 
ing clothes it was Rachel. There was no 
doubt about the women; they both wanted 
Jimmie. He had seen Rosamond’s eyes 
follow the boy—well, it was hard luck. The 
old man would light his big cigar at this 
point and wonder whether there was a 
doubt about Roderica; Jimmie certainly 
had none. 

Christmas approached. 

“Rosie,” he said, ‘Show about it? Jim- 
mie says, as we’re the only ones who live on 
shore, we must give the Christmas dinner 
for our friends. But Hank—where does he 
come in? No gun, no friends but me, for- 
eign shores, lonely. It’s just a chance he 
might come lit-up, take off his coat and eat 
with his knife. I can’t turn him down, and 
I can’t ask him with the Vallanders.” 

“Must they come, daddy?” 

“Well, they’re Jimmie’s friends, you 
know.” Her question proved that she had 
not been told to whom Jimmie was engaged 
to be married. Roderica had not kept her 
promise. 

“Why don’t you like em?” he asked. 

“Dislike them? Oh, no. I hardly ever 
see them. I am so busy, you know.” 

“Have they been putting on airs with 
you?” 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“You liked ’em a lot at first.” 

“T am so busy,” she repeated. 

She had never told anybody that she had 
had a visit from Roderica on the day after 
the sale of the yacht had been canceled. 
Miss Vallander had sailed into the office of 
Roserod, Limited, charged to her super- 
cilious lips with smiles and condescension. 
Could Miss Fair do some typing for her; it 
was urgent, and no other typists could be 
had in the place and the cost did not matter, 
and Mr. Duane the younger had said that 
Miss Fair was such a neat and accurate 
clerk. 

To which sudden assault on her dignity 
Rosamond had made the worst possible an- 
swer in the interests of peace. She had 
been absolutely frank. 

“T’m very sorry, Miss Vallander,” she 
had said, ‘that I stopped the sale of the 
boat to you.” 

“You stopped—you? But I understood 
that Mr. Duane was the managing director 
and you were the clerk and secretary. Am 
I wrong, then?” 

“You know that I am half owner. I’ve 
never felt that I’ve earned that or ought to 
be. I begged to be let off, to hand over ev- 
erything to Mr. Jimmie—I should still be 
glad to, Miss Vallander. If you can per- 
suade Mr. Duane to that, you can still have 
your boat.” 

On that Rosamond had gone into the 
private office and closed the door behind 
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her. Since then, slightest of bows had been 
exchanged at casual meetings. 

Christmas came. Rosamond and her 
aunt dined with the old man Duane and 
Hank, who had been pictured to Mrs. New- 
combe as a fascinating desperado of a dis- 
appearing type, worthy of her carefulest 
study as a rare and precious survival of 
piracy on the Pacific. Warned by Rosa- 
mond that she expected thrills, reasonably 
well dressed by Duane, he made a modest 
social success of his first attempt. Of his 
one brilliant bull’s-eye toward the end of 
the dinner he never knew. He chanced to 
say that he had known Commodore Sladen 
as a faro dealer at Mexicali, just over the 
border from Southern California, and that 
Sladen had jumped the gay little burg with 
a bullet in his leg from a pistol fired by his 
wife. Hot-tempered, with Spanish blood in 
her, she was believed to be searching the 
world for her husband. Mrs. Newcombe 
had a sudden attack of asthma. Rosamond 
all but hugged Hank as she followed her 
aunt into the automobile which Duane had 
now set up. 

“T’ll be along in an hour,” he said as 
Rosamond left. 

She blew him a kiss. 

“Our Chink in the cookhouse,”’ Hank re- 
marked as he removed his coat and vest— 
“T wisht he could turn out grub like that.” 
He flung himself down in a chair on the 
porch and cut up black plug tobacco. 

“Rosie did it. You paid her, Hank; 
overpaid her.” 

“Me? How?” 

“By the way you et her grub, of course.” 
The old man laughed and brought his fist 
down on Hank’s angular shoulder. ‘‘Read 
that, you knotty old pine from the side of 
Mount McKinley.” 

Hank read the decoded telegram once, 
twice, and again. He nodded and lighted 
his pipe. ‘‘You’ll git it back here,” he said 
after a long silence. 

“Yep. The Guinevere loaded?” 

Hank nodded. 

Silence again; the telegram said that the 
Pacific Ocean had burst into the Modoc 
Mine—that wonderfully rich little mine of 
free milling ore which had brought Duane 
in a million dollars a year these five years. 
Summoned to the Bahamas, Hank had 
warned in reply that this might happen if he 
left, that he could find no competent careful 
man to fill his place. 

‘““A sheet of paper twixt the ledge and the 
ocean,” Hank said. ‘It might ’a’ hap- 
pened if I’d ’a’ stayed.” 

“Tt would not,” Duane answered. “Well, 
the Modoce’s salted all right now.”’ 

Hank nodded, grinning. ‘‘Ain’t nothin’ 
to be done,” he agreed. 

“T know. I could dam the McKenzie 
maybe, but not the whole ocean. Let her 
go. The Guinevere off tomorrow?” 

“Yep, Sladen the day after.” 

“What! His wife found him?” 

“-Tain’t that. He’s took a passage in 
Jimmie’s boat for Miami.” 

Duane scowled. “That ticket’ll be can- 
celled.” 

“Jimmie allows as the Rosamond’s a pas- 
senger boat. He ain’t kicking.” 

“The nerve of the man.” 

“?Tain’t that. When you gotta git there, 
you up and gits how you can. He’s gotta 
beat the Guinevere to it.” 

A face unruffled by the irrevocable loss 
of a million dollars a year became suddenly 
keen. Duane’s mouth was pressed to a cruel 
line. He sat up straight. 

“Come through, Hank,” he commanded. 

“Not doped out. Sumpin’ off New York. 
A sailor all het up with liquor and his knife 
into Sladen up to the hilt, comes to Jimmie 
and spits out the tale.’ 

“To Jimmie?” 

“Yep. Jimmie’s knowed all along, I 
guess, aS you was rum-running, but he don’t 
let on, so don’t you let him suspicion as 
you’re hep to it. He comes to me and he 
says, ‘Penterry’s all right, but how about 
a mix-up off New York with pirates? That 
ain’t his lay.’ And I says, ‘No it ain’t, 
surely’; so I says further, thinking it over, 
‘T’ll go’; and he says, stretching out his 
hand, ‘Put it there, Hank.’” 

Duane nodded. ‘‘You would do just 
that,” he said absently. Half a million 
dollars—more—six hundred thousand, at 
least; and a vindictive blackguard with all 
the scum of New York to help him, after it; 
Duane wondered how he had overlooked 
this possibility. Up to this time, however, 
no large-scale piracies had occurred, and no 
one had thought of them. 

“T’m feared,” said Hank slowly, ‘‘there’ll 
be a stowaway on that there Guinevere. 


captain fur the Roderica.” 
Duane jumped to his fe 


his Rainiers and Everests, and d 
dirty business in such a string 
pletives that Hank settled be 
comfort under the moment: 
he was back home in Ala 
cleared Duane’s brain. Hesaw 
as the final oath came softly asf 
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“Jimmie’s all right, Hank 
“You bet.” p 
“Well, don’t you worry, — 
risk Jimmie’s life or yours in gt 
D’ye think I’d smut a decent g 
powder that killed one of those 
bums? Hank, listen. You dor 
stand by down here. Jimmi 
neither. I’ll go myself if I have 
go to Jimmie’s dance now, — 


him, and went off to join ther 
bootleggers. Duane coded | 
drove to the wireless station 
appointment with Rosamond. 
her on her front porch, so 
chatter came from the bril 
house next door, and jazz mv 
but the sleeper never 
lightly brushed her hair 
head, then put her eveni 
ankles as a protection, not 
against mosquitoes. 

“A kid with a good con 
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pleasure as brightly dress 
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these high-stepping dames it 
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bunch; Jimmie unders 
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twirling past the window wil 
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dled figure. You knew where y 
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In the thick scented shrubbet 
a match and looked at his we 
after twelve. His telegrams 
him. He had promised to brin 
on to his son’s party in the hou 
been hired for the night, but 
of fifteen quiet minutes to per! 
for the voyage of the Guinevel 
a seat by the beach close to tl 
presently he heard Roderica’ 
the adjoining garden. It hadt 
repression of a high emotik 
hardly above a whisper. 
“Promise, Uther,’’ she sa! 
hint, not even to mother.” 
“What you say, Roddy.” 
They seated themselves acr 
from Duane. He could actua 
Uther’s arm encircle her, he 
close, hear her sigh of a deep 
might upset everything,” she 
Duane and mother have s 
understanding to deliver 0 
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But Jimmie’s hard hit, all th 
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These self-made people —— 
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when I can forget the father, . 
ing that. But the blood camé 
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vack of beauty may lurk dread disease 
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Do you realize this? 


The dreadful thing about tooth 
abscesses is that so often the person 
afficted may be utterly unaware of 
having them. And meanwhile these 
poison pockets at the base of the teeth 
may be gradually undermining the 
health. They seep their deadly bac- 
teria through the entire system and 
bring on any one of many serious and 
ofttimes fatal illnesses. 


“Suppose, for instance,’’ says one 
authority, ‘‘that every alveolar abscess 
(tooth abscess) pointed on the face in- 
stead of in the mouth, the hideous dis- 
figurement resulting therefrom would 
long ago have arrested attention; yet 
probably in this case the harm to health 
would be infinitely less, because the 
broducts of disease would be to a cer- 
tain extent outside the body, and not, 
therefore, absorbed into the system.’’ 


Troubles that result 


Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 
testinal derangements; to say nothing 
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of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches ‘to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 

The right dentifrice and faithful tooth 
brushing can, of course, do much to 
keep the teeth clean and the gums ex- 
ercised and healthy. But when ab- 
scesses have developed, only a dentist 


and the X-ray can cope with the trouble. 


Choose carefully 


However, it becomes very important 
to choose the right dentifrice because 
clean teeth will not decay and cause 
trouble. For this reason more and more 
dentists are today recommending Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. 

Listerine Tooth Paste, and thts tooth 
paste only, contains all of the antisep- 
tic essential oils of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. These healing, antiseptic 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we helieve 


that a very definite public benefit 
will result from this endeayor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that 
may result from tooth abscesses. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company. 


The drawing at the left was made from an authentic 
X-ray photograph supplied by a leading New York X-ray 
laboratory which serves many dental surgeons in their 
study and treatment of diseased teeth—WHAT DO 
YOU SUPPOSE YOUR X-RAY WOULD SHOW? 


Quick results—and safe! 
This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily ” 
required. 


Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet of hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel ts! 


Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our denti- 
frice, you may have both of these by 
addressing a postal to the Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis. 
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TAO TEA 
13Al. wt) 


It is no longer necessary to make 
tea wastefully in the old haphazard 
manner. No more guess work—no 
messy tea leaves to clean up. 


The Tao Tea Ball way. Handy 
gauze balls—the modern, safe way 
of packing andserving. One Tao Tea 
Ball makes 4 to 5 cups—according to 
strength desired—of an always uni- 
form and more delicious tea. The 
finest tea you ever tasted. 


3 SIZES 


20- 
Ball 
Tin 


FLDWERY OE 


~ ORAN 
ee ORES 
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SUPREME QUALITY 


Three generations of experts have 
labored to produce this supreme 
Flowery Orange Pekoe tea. Blended 
from tiny bud leaves from the tips 
of tea plants of the finest gardens in 
Ceylon, India and Java. 


Good Hotels everywhere serve Tao Tea 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


tA0 TEA 
BALLS 


Tao Tea Co., Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
“And now?” 
“These commercial chaps are disap- 
pointin’, ain’t they? Always some- 
é Fi : 


“Come, Uther. We shall be missed. Be 
very careful.” 

“T ain’t kickin’ over any basket of eggs.” 

“These are golden,” came trailing back 
as the couple went away. 

Duane slipped round to the porch, saw 
that Rosamond still slept, then crossed to 
his son’s party, to be prettily welcomed by 
all. Roderica was more demonstrative than 
he had ever seen her. She danced up to 
him with bright wishes for a happy Christ- 
mas. Why was he so late? Where was the 
charming Miss Fair? Jimmie was giving 
them a wonder night. It had begun with 
dinner—a turtle baked in its own shell 
among the items for the greedy men. Then 
this lovely dance; now it was supper. 
Breakfast at six at the office of Roserod, 
Limited, and then the junkanoes. How was 
that for a crowded night? 

Duane felt as he had on the evening in 
Washington when the mother had with 
delicate reserve introduced him to thou- 
sands of barrels of whisky. He had called 
her bluff and put up one of his own; child’s 
play to a man who had done big business 
on the Pacific Coast. So it was now. He 
laughed and said he had half a mind to 
dance. He praised Roderica’s dress with 
fervor. He complimented her on her 
vitality, on her animated manner, on her 
fresh clear eyes. ‘‘Be careful,’”’ he warned; 
‘it’s only just the shank of the evening.” 

He took a Mrs. Tallant, of Chicago, in to 
supper. She had a position there which she 
considered as much superior to that of this 
back-number Vallander woman, and she 
was furious because Lord Uther had Mrs. 
Vallander. Her rudeness an hour before 
would have riven the supersensitive Duane; 
now he only laughed and answered her 
back. 

A beautifully served sit-down supper; it 
could not have been done a week before, 
but some of the winter hotel help had ar- 
rived. “Some organizer,” the father 
thought, as his eye rested on his son. He 
looked across at the phlegmatic English- 
man. Tempted to alter his plans again, he 
wondered what this easy-going, usually 
law-abiding Briton would do if attacked by 
pirates on the high seas. Would he shoot 
?em down or would he hand ’em half a mil- 
lion in whisky with a dignified protest that 
he acted under superior force? 

He looked at Mrs. Vallander—impres- 
sive, dignified, sparkling with gems. These 
women would take any fool risk, he 
thought, to show the family jewels. They 
knew they were going into the crowd that 
mad morning of the year when the colored 


population was allowed to take possession, 


of the town, and that population was as ten 
to one of whites, yet the women were all 
shining and shimmering with precious 
stones. If the pirates got the cargo of 
whisky, he reflected, Mrs. Vallander would 
owe him money. She had overdrawn con- 
siderably. Should he punish these lying 
swells that way? He had never been one 
to wound an enemy and suffer himself; and 
besides his reflections were not serious. He 
had spoken truly to Hank when he had said 
that death was not in his plans. 

“Fine, Jimmie,” he said later. ‘I’m slip- 
ping away. Keep it up.” 

He found Rosamond still asleep. He 
touched her on the shoulder. She sat up so 
sharply that she bumped his chin. 

““T_I’m so sorry.” 

“My fault. It’s after two. Too late for 
you to go over. Are you too sleepy to hear 
a long story? I need you.” 

She jumped up and walked briskly up 
and down the porch. Then she came and 
eal by his side, pleased that he had need of 

er. 

“Did you know that Roderica’s the 
girl?” he asked abruptly. 

She denied, overwhelmed. Was he sure? 
If so, she— Rosamond—had behaved like a 
pig. The boats 

“She was—but she ain’t. Where’s your 
aun be 

“Asleep, upstairs, on the other side. No- 
body can hear.” 

“These outdoor climates are full of 
traps,’”’ he said dryly. He told her the story 
of Uncle Jason’s will, and how he had been 
roped in and how he was now hog-tied and 
how disgusted he was with the whole busi- 
ness; and how Jimmie was to be thrown 
over when the last barrel of whisky had 
pee ae into gold. 
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Yes, he was sure. He had positive proof, 
but he wasn’t going to turn back. He had 
invested too much. And there was Jimmie. 
It would hit Jimmie like the kick of a mule 
if anything sudden was done. He talked at 
length, trying to put something over, but 
he only muddled the story and perplexed 
the listening girl. At last he abandoned 
subtlety. ‘The brakes are off,’’ he said. 

“There she is,” Rosamond whispered. 

Roderica had come out into the porch of 
the adjoining house with Jimmie by her 
side. His head was now bending over her. 
They saw her dart a glance up and down 
the porch; then she held up her lips. The 
father swore as the long kiss was exchanged. 
Rosamond put out a hand behind her, feel- 
ing for the arm of her chair. She sank back 
and closed her eyes. There was silence 
until that porch was again clear; then 
Duane repeated his words. 

“Rosie,”’ he said, “‘the brakes are off.’ 
She raised herself up until her head was 
close to the old man’s face. She peered in 
the dim light into his eyes. “Just that, 
Rosie,’’ he whispered. 

The corners of her lips were tight down- 
drawn, and her face was pale and flat. 
“You are handing me a squeezed lemon,” 
she said with disgust. 

“‘Sure,’’ was his cheerful answer, “and 
by the look of your mouth you’ve swallowed 
it whole.” 

She started away from him with an angry 
exclamation, flung herself into her chair, 
then burst into uncontrollable laughter. 
“Daddy, I’d do a lot for you; but—but— 
there are some things 4 

“Oh, yes, you will,’”’ he broke in. “You 
saved his life once; that gives him a claim. 
You’ve gotta do it again. It’s not got any- 


_ thing to do with it, what you think of 


Jimmie. So long as you don’t hate him. If 
you say you hate him I’ll let you off. Do 
you say that?”’ 

- After a minute’s pause came this whis- 
per, ‘‘It’s pretty near, daddy.” 

“Well, that’s good. It ain’t right there. 
It’s only close.’”’ He grinned behind his 
hand as he went solemnly on. ‘Marriage 
is founded on respect and good character. 
I want you as a daughter-in-law. I want 
you to go gunning right now. I want you to 
bring Jimmie down before the other woman 
turns him down. I want you should do this 
for me, so as I shan’t see Jimmie suffer.” 

“Oh, for you, daddy?” 

“Yep. Jimmie don’t count. He’ll make 
a kind steady husband, Rosie—what they 
used to call a good provider.” 

He heard her suppressed laugh. ‘‘ Your 
little noodle is full of nonsense about love 
and all that,’’ he went on with an apparent 
profound seriousness, ‘‘but it’s the solid 
stuff in a man that counts in the end.” 

“Of course,’ she said dryly, “Jimmie 
thinks that about women.” 

“Not on your life!’’ he promptly denied. 
“That’s just why you’ve gotta peel off your 
coat and jump right into the ring. You’re 
fighting a crook. You’ve got honor and 
clean ideas and brains on your side—and 
you’ve got the looks, too, Rosie.” 

“Daddy! You think that?” 

“Sure. I never thought anything else.” 

“Poor Jimmie!’’ she sighed with mock 
sentimentality. ‘‘His head will be bruised, 
and I must be the soft pillow.” 

“Shut up. Your business is to capture 
his head before it is bruised. That’s your 
job. No quarter; gloves off. I want you 
should get Jimmie so’s he’ll come to me 
and say, ‘Dad, I’m in a fix. I’m in love 
with Rosie.’”’ 

They listened in silence while a distant 
church clock struck three. They heard dis- 
tant horns, too, and the occasional steps of 
passers-by. 

“T’m going home to shave and get out of 
these clothes,’’ Duane said, rising. ‘‘I’ll be 
back in an hour for you. It’ll be your 
show, Rosie. It’s in your office. Remember, 
the brakes are off. They’ll all come blear- 
eyed, in their rumpled glad rags, after eat- 
ing and drinking and dancing all night, 
rouge running in spraddles, maybe, if 
they’ve had enough champagne. You— 
you’ve had a sleep, and now you're going 
to have a bath and put on a dress you ain’t 
ashamed to face the sun in. You'll be a 
peach, Rosie, dewy, hanging on a bough; 
they’ll be canned. They’ll hate you. They’ll 
snub you. They'll do it so hard Jimmie will 
take notice. He won’t stand for that.” 

Rosamond, convulsed with laughter at 
the feminine maneuvers of this rough old 
Westerner, flung her arms impulsively 
about his neck. 

““Save him, Rosie.” There was a tremble 
in his voice. 
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“Oh, daddy, I’m so so 
much. I can’t, I can’t.” 

“All right,” he muttered mour 
understand, Rosie.” Gy 

She kissed him with warm aff 
scampered away. He grinned, lo, 
her, then frowned as he glan 
through the flaring French wind 

He did not go directly home. A 
leggers’ hotel he was the jolly 
everybody, drunk as most of the 

“The rest of the night is on m 
said to the busy bartender. “Y 
comers. Send me the bill tomo; 
found Hank in a poker game, 
sorbed, sober. Satisfied that his 
was holding his own amid thes 
roundings, he rushed home an 
his clothes. 

When he pulled up in front 
mond’s door he found autos ga’ 
Jimmie’s guests; yet the music 
ing. Rushing—always rushing; » 
were hardly allowing themsely: 
powder their faces. Rosie ean 
yes, a peach, sure, with the der 
all he said as they eros 


through the gathering crowds w 
you feel troubled, little girl. I 
much. I ain’t holding it against 

“T wish,’ came the murmu 
something I could do, daddy. 
see ae . 

“Of course; a pipe dre 
He sighed; Rosamond p 

The offices of Roserod, 
flight, were brilliantly lighte 
ried to the telephone. 

“Tf you don’t leave in ter 
mie,” he said, “‘you’ll ney 
Tell ’em to hide every spe 
quiet as they come along.” 

He went out on the vera 
down at the gathering thro 
hill, permitted in the dawn: 
take possession of Bay S| 
noisy, with voice, horn, ¢ ay 
with hollow log drums whic 
din like the voice of fate. 

He was genuinely con 
in any town, would resen’ 
in autos, superciliously a 
ple’s revels. 

He heard Rosamond’s vo 
out on the veranda, ple 
andasmany chairsas it wil 
tested and won’t break down. 
Coakson, can you move the tab 
feet? They’ll get the breeze th 
the north and south windows. 
better begin to broil the bacon a 
neys.” é 

A new cool note of author 
blithe voice; Duane grinned. 

At last the autos came and t 
the side of the building. Duane 
he saw Rosamond standing by’ 
the stairs. He took his place | 
she looked gratitude from the ¢ 
eye. The women came up, far! 
gled than Duane had hoped to s¢ 
the less surprised and annoyed a 
from a fresh young hostess | 
dress. One woman whose eyes ¥ 
slipped on her skirt. A man too 
by the arm. 

Roderica apparently could n 
mond. “Our hostess, Roddy; 
us to her office.” Duane’s voi 
too gentle. Roderica nodded 1 
and burst out with her story. ! 
jumped on her running board, 
their filthy horns in her face, h 
their rotten songs in her ear. ~ 

“Why didn’t you knock ’er 
terry?” Jimmie asked angrily. 

“Not one of ’em,”’ the fair-m 
lishman calmly rejoined, “put | 
any lady. Not one said an ind 
Not one of ’em drunk. I jollie 
and saved a nasty scrap, look. 

Rosamond looked from one t 
of these two men, so oddly pla 
each other. Deluded Jimmie 
indignant support of the girl he 
was going to marry, against 
had secretly won her from him; 
glanced at Roderica from inc 


eyes. 

“Such dissipation for an old 
Vallander said, erect, every hall 
place. “Jimmie, Miss Fair | 
march on us. Look at her. 
pleasantly. ‘‘The result would. 
thing, Miss Fair. You look ché 

Tireless hostess, Rosamond } 
gry ones to the breakfast ple 
seers to the veranda. the 
jammed now and the pande 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
equaled that of New York on New Year’s 
Eve. Many of the men wore weird masks 
and costumes, faintly reminiscent of African 
barbarism. These disguises of these junka- 
noes never achieved art, beauty or humor; 
nor was anyone terrifying in the obvious 
effort to achieve a malign grotesqueness. 
Fierce heavings and struggles here and 
there cleared a small space for dancing; the 
steps were crude, simple, clumsily done, 
monotonous. None pretended to the fierce 
significant energy of savagery. None had 
any hint of the grace or charm of civiliza- 
tion. The Bahaman colored man, indo- 
lent, good-tempered, holds firmly to mild 
superstitions. These are all that he has re- 
tained of ancestral gifts except the thrill- 
ing rhythm of barbarism. Half a dozen 
booming drums suddenly marked it in uni- 
son. Roderica lifted a startled head, lis- 
tening intently, beating time, breathing 
quickly; her pulses leaped. 

The sound died away, spurting in the dis- 
tance as little thunderclaps end a storm. 
Roderica stared about as though she had 
been dreaming. She felt suddenly tired out. 
She joined the crowd thronging the break- 
fast-table. Some were drinking black coffee 
and champagne alternately between mouth- 
fuls. She followed suit. Vivacity reigned; 
gayety was renewed. Someone started the 
phonograph. They had a wild last dance. 

Duane took Lord Uther to a corner. 
‘“‘T’ve heard about it,’’ he said. “‘You and 
me don’t want any murders in ours. Here’s 
sealed orders for your captain. Give him 
these when you’re outside. They tell him 
where to lay off the Massachusetts coast. 
I’ve wired New York to send the tugs up 
there. Tell the captain to pass Sandy Hook 
at least forty miles to the east.” 
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“Righto, old man.” 

‘And, Penterry, don’t mind me saying it, 
but you haven’t been trained to fight a 
bunch of crooks and cutthroats. Don’t let 
any man get the drop on you. Don’t de- 
liver a case over the rail without you’re sure 
it’s my crowd. Don’t hand out a dollar to 
nobody.” 

“Righto, old son.” Penterry had done 
himself awf’ly well, don’t you know, and so 
was pleasantly dignified and inclined to si- 
lence. 

“What do you call it when a man takes 
a fella’s girl from him?” 

Cuttin’ in, look.” 

‘“Well, cut in and send Jimmie to me.” 

“Righto, old cock.’’ So Roderica was 
snatched away and Jimmie came to his fa- 
ther. 
“T’ve heard all about it, Jimmie. The 
Guinevere’s not going to New York. So 
all’s well. You go right ahead and take 
your freight and passengers to Miami.” 

Jimmie nodded, grinning. 

‘And I say, Jimmie, cancel Sladen’s 
ticket.” - 

“Darn Hank. He promised me that 


he 

“He couldn’t have kep’ it, not honorably 
to me.”’ 

“Don’t worry, dad. 
on Sladen.” 

“Oh, have you? That’s O. K. then, but 
don’t stand by the rail when he’s near.”’ 

“T’ll be careful, dad.” 

“Jimmie, put it there.’’ They shook 
hands. ‘‘You’ve given them the night of 
their lives. Top it off with Rosie; it’s half 
her party, you know.” 

“This won’t be the last dance,” said Jim- 
mie over his shoulder. ‘‘They’re set for an- 
other hour.” 


I’ve got the goods 


Fe 


‘Guess again,” his fat 
hand on the electric swi 
his son and Rosamond 
twice, then he turned off t 
dancers stopped and stared at 
in the pale hard light of the q 

“The cock crows and the gl 
to their tombs,” the old x 
Then he looked at Rosamoli 
led; she was alive. Roderj 
heard, and she followed his ey 

“Turn on the lights,” gs 

““There are some men in thi 
business to do, Roddy.” 

They scurried away; 
bland, smiling, was at the 
way. Most of them thank 
delightful evening as they 7 
shelter at home from this horr 
sun. ¥ 
Mrs. Vallander stopped and 
“You have helped Mr. Jimmi 
brilliant end, Miss Fair,” g 

“You are a wonderful he 
office,’ Roderica compliment 

“Thank you so much for « 
Rosamond’s soft answer. 

Roderica’s voice floated hb; 
“Jimmies you must dismiss ft] 
presumes te 

“Come, Rosie, you must gi 

“But, daddy, I must see th 
order and closed.” 

He went on the veranda and 
the waiters worked. When at 
out, fearlessly facing the sun, 
she was ready, he looked at 
neath his heavy lids. “TI ask 
I’m glad you wouldn’t do it,” 

She flushed a rosy red. 
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(TO BE CONCLUDE 


DEILUDING DEMOCRAICHES 


the special or selfish or reform interest of 
other fews, can be made to equal the will of 
the many or the welfare of the nation. In- 
stead of representing the welfare of all or 
expressing the will of all, this type of dem- 
ocracy is government by the few for the 
few. It is not democracy. The label may 
be there, but the contents are completely 
different from the hopes of humanity when 
it struggled to replace tyrannies with re- 
publics, constitutions and représentative 
parliaments. 

I find that in Europe the most thoughtful 
observers of our political development are 
by no means convinced that our elections of 
1924 have removed us from the possibility 
that our democracy may go into the chan- 
nels where others have recently come to 
grief or are going painfully onward toward 
weakness, lessening their resistance to or- 
ganized minorities and continually increas- 
ing the load of bureaucracy. I find that in 
Europe there is an ever-growing faith that 
all movements of peoples, since the war, 
have come into a new epoch—the Epoch of 
Similarity. ‘“‘ Witness,” says the wife of an 
ambassador in Paris, ‘‘the world-wide 
changes in the position of women. Look at 
the universal breaking down of standards of 
morals and manners and the decay of an 
old society to make room for a new. Think 
how spontaneous and similar in every na- 
tion is the new attitude of groping youth! 
The world has become a little suburb. Even 
the political evils from which we suffer in 
Europe will come whining around your own 
American door!”’ I find everywhere the 
realization that this epoch has made a god 
of democracy, of constitutions which exist 
practically in every civilized country of the 
world, but that the peoples of the world, al- 
most within a two-year period, recovering 
from their worship, have begun to tap the 
god’s feet to see if these feet are not made 
of clay. In some countries the idol has, at 
least temporarily, been knocked from its 
pedestal; in others it totters. England, 
Spain, France, Italy, Germany, the Succes- 
sion States—go where you will, stand in the 
public square and announce that democra- 
cies have not lived up to their advertise- 
ments, that they do not meet the specifica- 
tions, and you will be greeted by cheers. 
The idea is in too many hearts—banker, 
peasant, student of political systems. 

These democratic ships, unless they are 
to be replaced by dictatorships on the one 
hand or such contraptions as communism 
on the other, must be taken into dry dock 
and inspected and remade. It isa plain fact 
that the peoples of the world distrust law- 
making, debates, logrolling, professional 
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politicians and the press controlled by them. 
It is a plain fact that there is a hunger for 
administrators who at least will not rock 
the boat. From everything I can learn, 
Europe feels about its parliaments as my 
friend the New York patrolman who wor- 
ships Tammany but voted for Coolidge, 
and when told that the election of Coolidge 
might mean four years of stalemate in legis- 
lation replied, ‘‘ All right with me! Let ’em 
go home. It’s mostly big talk about little 
bills to give a hand-out to somebody.” 
When I arrived in England it was just 
before election. The Labor Party had been 
in control of the government. It was a gov- 
ernment representing much less than one- 
third of the people governed. Except for 
certain benevolent and beneficent liberal 
effects upon the international situation as it 
particularly concerned France and Ger- 
many, I cannot find that this minority gov- 
ernment gave anything to the progress of 
Great Britain. It was a well-organized 
minority and, to call a spade a spade, its 
program was not far removed from a class- 
war basis. Why did it have power? Under 
a two-party system, to which Great Britain 
in substance returned by almost eliminating 
the Liberal Party in 1924, it would never 
have had an existence. Departure from a 
two-party system had put it in the saddle. 
I was discussing the character of the 
Labor Party’s political morals with a Brit- 
ish ex-premier. I asked about election laws 
and the corrupt-practices act, which limits 
expenditure in elections. He told me that 
he believed the record of the Labor Party 
was excellent. “‘ However,”’ said he, ‘‘ minor- 
ity parties if they have a self interest 
rather than a national interest as their 
foundation, have little need of ordinary 
campaign funds. They promise more doles 
to the unemployed, they propose a capital 
levy—in various ways, as on the continent 
of Europe, minority parties do not draw 
their campaign battle resources from the 
pockets of individuals. Why should they? 
They propose directly or indirectly to pay 
for votes out of the public treasury!” 
Under a two-party system, where respon- 
sibility of opening the treasury to the out- 
stretched hands of organized minorities is 
more or less fixed on the party in power, the 
taxpayers, who are the ultimate bearers of 
the burden of payment, are able to under- 
stand that governments are not magic 
fountains of pap for the few. Someone 
has to provide the pap. It is the patient 
and unorganized majority which provides © 
it. In every country that majority at last 
awakens to the situation, which is always 
obscured by the confusion attending Pd 
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Duma before the revolution. 
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ou guard your teeth- 


why not your 
Nose and 
Throat? 


Two minutes a day 
keeps a cold away 
1: you catch cold easily? Do slight 


throat irritations make you cough 
frequently? Are you sometimes troubled 
with sore throat? Strengthen the tissues of 
your nose, your mouth, your throat. Reg- 
ular, systematic care—easily and quickly 
given—will do it. Put Glyco-Thymoline 
diluted with water in an atomizer. Spray 
this solution up into your nose morning 
and evening. Spray your mouth and your 
throat also. Inhale as you spray. The 
taste is extremely pleasant, the after- 
effect soothing and freshening. For years, 
physicians have recommended Glyco- 
Thymoline for the relief of colds; it is also 
a preventive. 


N the tissues of your nose, mouth and 
throat there are countless tiny chan- 
nels, or blood-vessels. Your blood flows 
through these passages, just as traffic 
would through a vast network of streets 
and avenues. But there are weak spots in 
the system. A famous doctor says that 
almost everybody has them. They slow up 
circulation, just as a bad spot in the pave- 
ment slows up traffic. They are the spots 
that germs attack. They are the spots 
that suffer from exposure. They are the 
spots that are at once affected by the air 
of badly heated and ventilated rooms. 
Nature’s remedy is to rush to the spot an 
extra quantity of blood—to clear away 
the congestion. Sometimes this succeeds, 
but when it doesn’t, that extra blood re- 
mains to. make the congestion worse. 
Glyco-Thymoline prevents colds because 
it unblocks traffic, widens the clogged-up 
blood vessels so that the blood circulates 
more freely. Thus, it aids Nature to keep 
you healthy. 


HY is it that your dentist always 

urges you to use dental floss? He 
knows from wide experience that minute 
food particles frequently escape the tooth- 
brushes of even the most careful people. 
These particles hide in the hard-to-reach 
places. If they are not soon dislodged, 
they ferment. Fermentation produces 
acids that attack the teeth, break through 
the enamel, and cause decay. Unpleasant 
breath also results. Use dental floss faith- 
fully, but also use Glyco-Thymoline. Na- 
ture intended your mouth to be alkaline, 
and Glyco-Thymoline is an alkaline prep- 
aration—the opposite of an acid. It 
checks fermentation, neutralizes the acids 
of decay and makes the mouth fresh, pure 
and wholesome. If you suffer from sore 
and tender gums, Glyco-Thymoline will 
stimulate the circulation and thus aid Na- 
ture to harden them and se 
make them healthy. 
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Second, not only voters but even mem- 
bers of the parliaments are unable to say 
what parties stand for. 

Third, sacrificing principles, parties de- 
generate into personal machines of politi- 
cians. These personal machines are used 
by their leaders to obtain jobs or cabinet 
portfolios whenever one ministry can be 
pushed over and a new one is formed by 
those who can get their noses into the 
trough. 

Fourth, the contests of parliaments are 
not for principles; they are contests for 
power. And the weapons in this competi- 
tion are not excellence of administration, 
not the completion of great programs. No; 
one of the weapons is talk, debates, chest- 
beating, talk, talk, talk—agitation, much 
ado about nothing. Mussolini has told me 
that he calls it government by talk. The 
other weapon is complex logrolling, con- 
spiracy, bargaining, hatching of merely 
destructive plot to overthrow a govern- 
ment. This is government by intrigue. 


The Will of the People 
Fifth, the inevitable result is an increas- 


rope one cannot pick up the morning paper 
without finding that this or that govern- 
ment has been pushed over by its parlia- 
ment. In England, after eleven months, 
down goes the MacDonald government; in 
France one finds Herriot, risen in May, tot- 
tering in December. There is talk of Briand 
and Loucheur. The King of Serbia, so one 
of his old ministers tells me, is having a ter- 
rible job to get anyone to form a ministry. 


| The King of Italy and the King of Spain 


are amused when asked whether they re- 
member all the ministries which have ap- 
peared and disappeared during their reigns. 
The King of Spain is still a young man, but 
he has seen governments come and go like 
the winds of Cadiz. Lloyd George once 
said to me, ‘‘One of the pleasures of being 
a prime minister or a secretary of state for 
foreign affairs is the vast acquaintance one 
gathers among ex-prime ministers of foreign 
countries.” © 

Sixth, ministries grow weaker, attracting 
less and less able and worthy men. Minis- 
tries, instead of doing something for the 
nation, fall into the ways of parliament. 
Parliament politicians promise pap to the 
organized minorities in order to gain power; 
ministries give pap away in order to keep 
power. Political criminals are pardoned, 
law enforcement breaks down, authority is 
replaced by weakness. The only beneficia- 
ries of this are the organized minorities 
which can blackmail something out of a 
government. Finally, when nothing more is 
left on the government platter, even the 
avaricious few are dissatisfied. 

Seventh, the people turn from this fraud 
in disgust. The eternal discussions of par- 
liament have wearied them. But now, as in 
France and England today, the politicians 
come out of the legislative halls because 
parliamentary debates are no longer held 
In respect. They appear on platforms, at 
ceremonies, even at ceremonies planned as 
memorials to the heroic dead, and talk and 
talk and talk. 

The fond notion that this process of gov- 
ernment represents the will of the people 
can be bolstered up only by arrant hypoc- 
risy. The idea that this type of govern- 
ment can go on much further under the 
high-sounding labels of democracy—con- 
stitutionalism, republic, liberty, equality— 
is an idea which may attract sentimental 
persons, but the people of Europe, in the 
absence of a reform and a better record of 
parliamentary government, are certain to 


revolt against its mummeries and frauds as 


_ they did in Italy and Spain—just as cer- 


tain to discard too feeble democracy and 
drooling liberalism as they were to discard 
parasitic or oppressive monarchies. Democ- 
racy in the constitutional parliamentary 
sense has no special priority in representing 
the will of the people. At times kings have 
represented the will of the people and some 
kings have done it much better than some 
of the machines of democracy existing at 
this moment in Europe. Dictators may 
represent the will of the people. Mussolini 
and Primo de Rivera represent the will of 
the people much more than the looted, 
decrepit, feeble, helpless governments which 
preceded them; the will of the people 
must, of necessity, require above anything 
else a government which will govern, a ma- 
chine which will run. When any vehicle 
of government stalls on the road the people 
will always have the sense to leave it. 


ing insecurity of ministries. Today in Eu- . 
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Not even the high-sounding terms, 
Equality and Liberty, can keep the people 
deceived about a stalled machine. The 
peoples of the world are beginning to real- 
ize that inequality is a fact of nature which 
no constitution can decree away, and that 
some lack of liberty is a part and parcel of 
well-ordered and progressive civilizations 
which no orator can remedy by phrases. 
The peoples of the world spent some ener- 
gies in ridding themselves of government 
too strong; they will be quite ready to rid 
themselves of governments too weak. The 
iron hand may conceivably give good gov- 
Seen: the hands made of jelly never 
will. 

I have a vivid memory of a little doctor 
named Shingareff. It was before the Rus- 
sian revolution, when the Bolshevists en- 
tered a hospital where he was ill and killed 
him in his bed. When I knew him he was 
a member of the Russian Duma. Coming 
from humble circumstances in a small town, 
he had so distinguished himself in the Rus- 
sian parliament in Petrograd that he was 
hailed as the financial genius who would 
steer Russia through the war. It was said 
that the Czar at public receptions would 
consult Shingareff and for a reward would 
have his poor but well-intentioned head 
ache with the flood of insight and foresight 
which the short, stocky Russian doctor 
could pour forth. One night at dusk when 
Christmas was approaching in Russia’s 
dark days of 1915, Shingareff said to me 
through the gathering gloom of a sitting 
room, “‘We have failed in constitutional 
government not so much because we are 
not a free constitutional organization as be- 
cause we are a nation where every faction 
which is formed has an impatient minority 
ready to split one faction into two. When 
there is an insurgency or a reform in the 
church it immediately becomes two, then 
four, insurgencies and reforms. We are 
unable to stick to our major purposes as 
you do in the United States. We are un- 
able to wait. Consequently in the Duma 
there is no sound of the voice of the Rus- 
sian people. There is only the babel of 
tongues of tiny minorities lost in their petty 
quarrels, splitting hairs and then combin- 
ing to assist the personal ambitions of some 
leader. Thus the Duma appears like a big 
fool. It does not say what the people of 
Russia want. It engages in idle talk. This 
will wreck democracy in Russia. Democ- 
racy is wrecked by a system which only 
voices one minority and then another. You 

will see; democracies—first Russia, then 
others—will fail, and it will not make any 
difference whether there be war or peace. 
Indeed the danger will be greater in peace, 
when the unity for war purposes has gone.” 


The Bloc System 


It is with something of a shudder that 
I remember the little doctor’s words today 
as I go about Europe trying to see the fu- 
ture of governments. 

In France I took a diagram showing the 
make-up of the Chamber of Deputies. I 
compared it with the diagram of 1919-24, 
Each has eight parties, but the alignment 
under personal leadership is quite different. 
Today from Left to Right are communists, 
socialists, republican socialists, radicals 
and radical socialists, the democratic Left, 
republicans of the Left, the entente of 
democrat-republicans, and the extreme 
Right. 

If you should ask the average French 
voter to describe the principles or even the 
political strategies of each of these groups, 
he would laugh. 

One of the great journalists of Paris said 
to me, “‘How can the voter know? We are 
naturally an individualistic people. We are 
a people of ideas. But our parliamentary 
ideas are so complicated that they are lost 
in the minds of the people. Therefore we 
no longer vote for ideas, but rather for per- 
sonalities. The drama of our parliamentary 
action has less to do with accomplishment 
of measures than with the advance or de- 
feat of this man or that. Consequently the 
South of France, which produces natural 
politicians, dominates too much the North 
of France, which has more interest in ideas, 
commerce and issues of national welfare. 
It is the fact of personality instead of prin- 
ciple which gives women and their salons 
so much influence—too much influence. 
Women can deal better with men than with 
measures. With you in the United States 
politics is seldom so vital a matter to those 
who engage in politics. But in France we 
put an additional premium on personal am- 
bition, because if a man is defeated or must 
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government. So far as this 
of unfortunates, Herriot kne! 
result in presentation of me: 
tended relief and pensions, (| 
November tenth Herriot wo 
a sigh of relief if he had rece 
the parade would be called 
parades and demonstrations 
terests are a pretty good sig; 
ernment and a political systi 
yield to organized minorfii| 
the following day received t} 
the end of their line of mai 
them. 
“We did not wear out | 
kisses only,’’ said one leader | 
I reflected that I had see 
demonstrations of organiied| 
have seen them on the Ney; 
I have seen them on the way) 
I have seen them going do 
Umberto, in Rome. A dent 
sees the demonstrations of 
norities whose clamor for spe 
not be met because the ple 
passed so much that noth 
originally to the taxpayers } 
democracy which has less 4 
strength of organized minori{ 
to fear from its own flabbine) 
““Many parties, personals 
little men,” said an Oriental di 
“A growing bureaucracy w 
three, five or seven men 
chair, little parties buying v 
ties by promises to give the 
erty of the many, the concepti 
is not an agency for the peo}! 
tions to be expended for the 
a babel of tongues, a vague | 
nomics and social laws will nc 
roughshod over the regulatis 
grams of politicians, disillusi 
people, disgust and finally 1 
democracy, is this the deludi 
worshiped by the blind?” 
Revolt? [ 
I am not sure that revolt al 
racy is necessary. Democri 
the grilling tests given it we 
party system in the United 
Great Britain. Under that s 
slow answers, but it is able to 
questions, it is able to give 
and somehow in the end it exps 
of the people and pushes thin) 
If this day has begun to fae 
doubt as to its democracies ifs 
while to see what form the chit 
people of Europe will take. 
period, I believe, has brough 
mark in history—the frank chié 
liamentary constitutionalism 
curate title, democracy. | 
I have sought the opinions! 
men I could find in many co} 
their combined opinion that t™ 
thoughts of change in the min ‘ 
ples of Europe: | 
The first is socialism or cont 
The second is the tempora’ 
Italy and Spain, reflected alec} 
hunger in France and Germa) 
personal leadership—the turn? 
tatorship. , 
The third is the reform ¢° 
itself. It is my purpose to In) 
depth and strength of th 
tendencies, which are all re: 
luding democracies. 
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Low-cost Transportation 


Star & ¢ Cars 


: 
| 


Mie Million Dollar Motor of the 
Car for the Millions 


More than a million dollars’ worth of special machinery, tools and equipment is used exclusively in 
the production of the new Star Motor—the highest grade motor in a low-priced car. 

No motor car is any better than its motor, therefore supremacy in motor quality insures superior 
satisfaction to owners. 

To appreciate fully the numerous points of superiority of this motor it must be seen and operated in 
a Star Car. 

Ask the nearest Star Dealer to show you the Star Car and demonstrate it. Check the following 


features of the new Star Motor against all other motors, either in the low or high-priced field; then 
you will realize the Star Motor’s exceptional value. Ride behind it and your anticipations of unusual 


efficiency will be more than met. 
| Outstanding Points of Star Superiority 


Honed Cylinders Bronze Bushed Rods Double Adjustment Carburetor Hot Spot Manifold 
Lapped Piston Rings Mirror Finished Bearings Vacuum Fuel Feed Removable Valve Guides 
Silent Chain Drive Forced Feed Lubrication Gas Tank at Rear 100% Machined Fly Wheel 


Aluminum Alloy Pistons Fitted to one ten-thousandth of an inch 


STAR CAR PRICES-f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 
Touring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-door Sedan $750 4-door Sedan $820 Commercial Chassis $445 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK GTR, 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
OAKLAND, CAL. , - TORONTO, ONT. 


PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. : LANSING, MICH. ; 
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This is the kind of 


wear 


“U.S.” Rubbers are built 
especially to stand! 


UMAN perpetual motion machines 
—that’s what children seem like 
when it comes to wearing out rubbers! 
But “U.S.” brand Rubbers and 
Arctics are especially built to stand just 
such treatment as little feet give them. 
What’s more, before they leave the 
factory the length of life of “U.S.” 
Rubbers has actually been tested and 
measured to the finest fraction of an inch. 
The illustration to the right shows 
one of the many remarkable machines 
for measuring wear used in our testing 
laboratories. 

Rigid scientific tests control every 
step in “U.S.” manufacture. They in- 
sure the constant high quality which 
has made “U.S.” Rubbers and Arctics 
the recognized standard of value today. 
Whether you want rubbers or arctics—for men, 


women or children—it will pay you to ask for the 
> Un S:. brand: 


Look for the “U. S.”’ Trade-mark. “U.S.” Rubbers 


cost no more and wear longer. 


United States Rubber Company 
66 


All styles and sizes for men, 


Like human feet— 
it wears out rubbers 


In this remarkable machine 
sections from the sole and heel 
of “U. S.”’ Rubbers are given 
the same kind of treatment 
they get in scuffing over pave- 
ments or through mud. The 
results of this wear are then 
measured to the finest fraction 
of an inch. 


women and children 


“But there’s no reason why I should pre- 
tend they never existed,’”’ she said mildly. 
“T didn’t poison them, as your tone seems 
to imply. They died, the poor dears!’’ And 
her expression became the essence of cor- 
rectness for a lady who had lived through 
the pangs of four marital bereavements. 
Her brother took a gulp of hot coffee, but 
before this could revive him, Dorinda went 
on, with unimpaired good humor, “And 
while we’re on the subject of husbands, Ho- 
ratio’’—yes, Professor McClellan’s name 
was Horatio—“‘I want to tell you that I 
intend to take George-Anne home with me 
for a month’s visit.” 

“Take George-Anne home with you!” 
echoed the professor. ‘‘Never!”’ 

“Don’t be silly, dear,’’ said Dorinda. 
“What possible reason can you have for 
refusing?”’ 

“T—JI don’t consider you a fit person to 
have the care of George-Anne for a month.” 
And at this Mrs. Van Duyke put down her 
coffee cup and broke into laughter. 

“Why, Horatio, you great goose, you!” 
she said between peals. ‘I’m no more un- 
fit to have the care of George-Anne for a 
month than you’ve been to have the care of 
her for twenty-two years!’’ And she smiled 
sweetly at her scandalized brother. “ Fur- 
thermore,” she said, “if she is given a 
month with me, I’ll guarantee to get her 
something that you’ve never been able to 
get her—and that’s a husband.” 

The professor made his nearsighted eyes 
as terrible as possible. 

“You talk,’ he said scathingly, ‘“‘as 
though getting a husband was the only 
thing in the world George-Anne cared for.” 

“Well, it is,” said George-Anne, who had 
never told a lie since the moment she was 
born. And at this her father transferred 
his horror-stricken gaze from his sister to 
his child. He felt suddenly like a fat and 
complacent sultan who wakes up to find the 
harem gone on strike. Dismay pervaded 
him. 

He searched about frantically in his 
recollection to see if Marcus Aurelius had 
written anything, ever, that would bear 
quotation at such a terrifying moment. 
And while he was searching, Mrs. Van 
Duyke went on, as casually as though her 
brother’s whole world had not suddenly 
tumbled to pieces, “‘As you know, Horatio, 
I have now been here a week; and during 
that time I have studied George-Anne care- 
fully. Oh, yes, I have, my dear, even if—if 
I sometimes appeared to be busy with 
something else!’’ Here she turned to 
George-Anne. “Have another little bit of 
pudding, dear. I know you want it.’’ She 
cut a-slice through the small of the lion’s 
back and passed it to George-Anne, who 
fell on it with the appetite of youth, but 
continued to listen with both ears wide 
open. 

“In order to convince you, Horatio, that 
your methods of training your daughter 
have been all wrong, I want to ask you 
some questions. I hope when I get through 
you'll be convinced that what she needs is 
not so much a classical father as an extremely 
light-headed aunt.” 

She smiled enchantingly, then returned 
to the business in hand. 

“Now, Horatio, if you can bear to speak 
the English language—unadorned by allu- 
sions to the ancient Romans or other dead 
ones—I’d like to have you answer the fol- 
lowing: Does George-Anne play tennis?’’ 

“Excellently!’’ responded Horatio. ‘‘I 
had a very good man who instructed her in 
the intricacies of the sport for three years. 
He said that if, in the ——” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Van Duyke. “Now, 
her swimming, if I may inquire. Can she 
swim at all?” 

“Can she swim!’ repeated Professor 
McClellan. “‘Why, she is the best swim- 
mer, man or woman, in the town of Wy- 
osset!”’ 

“T thought so,’’ was Aunt Dorinda’s 
comment. 

“She—she can also diye eighty feet!’ 
added Horatio, as an afterthought. Mrs. 
Van Duyke shook her head. 

“And her golf?’’ she questioned. Pro- 
fessor McClellan made a sound denoting 
embarrassment. 

“Well, I must confess, Dorinda, her golf 
is not as good as I’d like to see it, since I 
strive to have George-Anne attain a degree 
of perfection in all the accomplishments, 
both those of the mind and those of the 
body. In other words, I feel ——” 


BAND FOR GEORGE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


as 
$ 
“Undoubtedly,” said Mrs 
“But what I’m trying to ge 
does she go round in?” 
“About ninety-two,” rep 
McClellan. 
“Disgusting!’’ exclaimed , 
“However, there is her ridin 
“Beautiful!’’ said th’ 
“George-Anne’s riding is beg 
Van Duyke sighed dismally, 
“We now approach the | 
activities,” she said. “J 
George-Anne is acquainted | 
ways of the Greek tongue.” | 
Her brother displayed ent, 
“She is,” he informed hig} 
is, indeed. In fact when I 
three years ago with the Hy 
tion, George-Anne_rendere( 
able assistance in the trans}j 
passages that were most | 
difficult. However, I have 
tained 4 y 
“Of course you have,” gs 
Duyke soothingly. ‘‘ Which) 
the question of mathematics! 
Professor McClellan low 
“Well now, Dorinda,” he | 
ically, “‘in the field of the | 
sciences, I’ll have to confess) 
Anne displays a certain repre 
ness; in fact her average fo 
was a bare eighty-seven per } 
Aunt Dorinda impaled he} 
terrible glance. | 
“Horatio,” she hissed, 4 


know what’s the matter wit 
ter?”’ 

Horatio blinked. 

“Eh?” he inquired stupid, 
rinda waved her hand, and ; 
George-Anne stood up and 
away from the table. 

“Look!” commanded Dor} 
good look at her! For I | 
you’ve ever bothered to taketh 
moment.” 

Thus ordered, Horatio 
spectacles and peered at the) 
who had dwelt beneath his rf 
two years. 

“Well, what have you go\ 
her?’’? demanded Aunt Doril 
rubbed his hands together uf 

“She is not—not unpleasii) 
he said at length. 

Mrs. Van Duyke gave a ty 
threw up her hands. 

“This,” she said tome 
“this is what comes of hal 
imbecile for a father!” , 

She got up, went over tc] 
and turned her about like af 
smart gown shop. 

“Look at that head,” shi 
those eyes, that skin! Nd! 
teeth like Smile, Georgi 
let papa see your teeth.” 
smiled; the professor ered 


as if he had not, till now, rea 
George-Anne possessed teet 
rinda turned around and facl 

“You’ve got a lovely di 
said. ‘‘But you’ve just abo 
you and your crazy notions.) 

“Dorinda!” protested thei 

“You have!” repeated Doi 
time she stamped her foot." 
see what has happened? Yo 
girl so perfect that every m) 
is afraid of her. She can dol 
sand times better than the 
man likes to be shown up as. 
girl he is thinking of makingii 

Horatio took off his glass), 
replaced them. 

“T presume,” he said, “ti 
reference by all this talk to » 
chances of marrying. Well, s?! 
out her admirers. Indeed, Pf 
ham has mentioned to me 0; 
occasions that he would li 
confess his request had slip 
till now. He is a most wort}! 
might be that such a match/é 
undesirable.” } 

His sister looked at him in 

“What?” she exclaimed 
mummy that I met at the 
one that ate up all the tol! 
muffins?”’ j 

“T know nothing about th 
English muffins,” said Profesi. 
“As for Professor Clapham) 
certainly not a moment o 
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dentical Cars— 
| But What a Difference in Repairs 


80% of all repairs are due to one easily preventable cause 


. 

How often you hear motorists talk about 
2 wide difference between operating costs 
‘two cars of the same make and model! 


Cost records of one of the world’s larg- 
> and best operated motor fleets have 
cently brought out some startling facts 
| this subject. 


The largest single item of expense was 
it gasoline, oil or tires. Not garage rent. 
it repairs—actually over one-third of the 
tal cost of operation! 


And 80% of all repairs on moving parts, 
pair men agree, can be traced to a single 
use. One now easily prevented. It’s noth- 
g less than lack of proper lubrication. 


Why Neglected 


Most motorists take good care of the en- 
ne. It’s your hard-working, dust-exposed 
lassis bearings that suffer most. For these 
ave been hard to reach. Old-fashioned and 
efficient oil or grease cups—mud-coated, 
; a rule—simply invited this neglect. 


Now, however, chassis lubrication has 
een made as easy for you as motor lubri- 


Ni 


al 
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cation. For most good cars now come 
equipped with the Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System. 


Now Easy 


With Alemite you have a fitting with a 
cross pin on each of your 20 to 60 chassis 
bearings. Your Alemite gun locks on to the 
fitting with a quarter twist of the bayonet 
coupling. An easy turn of the handle forces 
fresh lubricant clear through the heart of 
the bearing. And as it does, it also forces 
out all old, grit-laden grease. Pressure over 
20 times greater than the old grease cup 
insures this. 


Clean Bearings 


Your chassis bearings are cleaned. Just 
as changing crank case oil cleans your en- 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


500 
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gine bearings. Methodical, thorough lubri- 
cation will probably cut your total operating 
costs 15% to 20%. It actually reduces 
operating costs of the Yellow Cab Co., of 
Chicago, 1% cents per mile. Over a million 
dollars a year for them. Applied to your 
mileage it means $70 to $300 a year. 


Every 500 Miles 


If Alemite is on your car—use it—every 
500 miles. If you do not care to do it your- 
self, there are 20,000 service stations, the 
country over. They will do it for you at nom- 
inal cost. Just as they change crank case oil. 

If Alemite is not on your car, it will pay 
you to have it installed. The cost is only 
$5 to $20 (Fords, $6.25, Chevrolet, $3.99, 
Overland, $5.67; Canadian prices higher. } 
It will save its cost five times over in a 
year. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
Write us. 


The Bassick Manufacturing Co. 
2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


@ 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” 


High Pressure Lubrication 
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Why this ledger 


is not a “cemetery” 


You can remove a dead account 
or add a new one in 2 seconds 


N many firms bookkeepers must 
choose between these two time- 
wastes: 


Either—to let dead accounts clog 
their old-style ledgers— 


Or—to spend precious hours un- 
locking binders—pulling rods and 
laboriously removing these inactive 
accounts. 


These conditions simply do not 
exist in the L. B. Card ledger. Crisp, 
vertically arranged cards, housed in 
compact ledger trays, 
teplace cumbersome 
books. No longer are 
dead accounts a men- 
ace to bookkeeping 
efficiency. For with the 
L. B. Card ledger any 
inactive account can 
be removed or new 
account added in but 
2 seconds’ time. 


Freed from the time- 
consuming drudgery 
of groping through 
dead accounts—book- 
keepers now save 
10%, 30% and even 


50% of the total book- 


Banks, 


Analysis, 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


1. Card Record Systems 
Standard and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 
‘2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 
betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject, and the Russell Index. 


3. Equipment, wood and steel 
Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 


4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 
5. Specialized Departments 

Insurance, 
ords, Library and Educational. 
6. Special Services 

Indexing, Statistical. 


keeping time formerly required. 


And time-saving is but one of the 


notable economies effected by the | 


L.B. Card ledger. Altogether it has 
six definite advantages that unite to 
produce economies in your book- 


keeping department impossible with | 


old-style ledgers. 


Business has been quick to realize 
the savings the L. B. Card ledger 
affords. Already thousands of in- 
dustrial firms and banks have ef- 

fected definite book- 


keeping economies. 


Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 


If your bookkeep- 
ers are still groping 
through old-style ledg- 
ers congested with 
dead accounts, there 
is time-waste in your 
office. Write for free 
booklet No. 711 which 
explains the economies 
of the L. B. Card ledg- 


er in detail. 


Or ask for an actual 
demonstration at one 
of our convenient 
salesrooms. Consult 
your phone book. 


Public Rec- 


Salesrooms: 52 principal cities of United States, France 


and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, lion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, England 


Library Bureau 


Card Ledgers for Every Business 


BUSINESS 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“He looks old enough to have spent his 
childhood in the Garden of Eden,’ said 
Dorinda with asperity. ‘‘The big idiot! 
Casting his dilapidated eyes at George- 
Anne!’’ She paused a moment, while the 
professor sat down weakly in his chair. 
Then she went on, ‘‘Now you know and I 
know, Horatio, that most men are vain and 
stupid creatures, and that the majority of 
them, in their whole lives put together, 
don’t say five things worth listening to. 
But would a woman get anywhere if she 
told a man her candid opinion of him and 
his sex? No! Her logical end would be the 
old maids’ home, and she’d deserve it. 
What I propose to do therefore is to take 
George-Anne and separate her from the 
classical background you have so carefully 
constructed for her. After which I shall 
initiate her into the methods by which I 
have carried off four prizes in a game in 
which the competition is practically un- 
limited—and the dice all loaded.” 

Horatio blinked again. 

“You are not proposing to get George- 
Anne four husbands, I hope,” he said. 

“No; Iam merely trying to nullify your 
valiant efforts to keep her from getting 
one,’’ was the response. 

Horatio took off his glasses again and 
replaced them. And on the following 
Saturday George-Anne and her Aunt Dc- 
rinda left for the latter’s little place in the 
Adirondacks—it had been left to Dorinda 
by Emery, the fourth husband and the 
most affluent of the collection. 

There were twenty-one young men down 
to see Aunt Dorinda off, and the booty 
amounted to thirteen bunches of flowers 
and seven large boxes of highly valuable 
chocolates. Professor McClellan was al- 
most visibly embarrassed by this display of 
youthful regard for Dorinda, but Dorinda 
herself stood shamelessly throwing kisses as 


| the train moved out of the station. 


On Monday George-Anne and her friy- 
olous relative were in New York. The pro- 
fessor knew this, because they sent him a 
post card on which was written, ‘Having a 
lovely time.’’ This, he knew, meant they 
were spending money, since Dorinda, from 
the age of eighteen, had used the phrases 
interchangeably. 

On Thursday they had reached the 
“little place in the Adirondacks” and four 


| servants had been engaged. Also George- 


Anne’s wardrobe boasted everything a 
young lady could need for such a project as 
the one contemplated. The great experi- 
ment could therefore begin. And, indeed, it 
was going to the very next night, with a 
dance given by Mrs. Dorinda Van Duyke 
to all the residents of the colony. 

At a quarter to seven she set George- 
Anne down in a chair in her bedroom and 


| delivered herself of some final instructions. 


“Remember what I’ve said, darling.”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Dorinda,’”’ answered George- 
Anne obediently. 

“For the purpose which we have in mind, 
you must forget absolutely that such a 
thing as the higher education exists. No 
matter how painful, you must behave as if 
you knew no more than the law allows. On 
no condition must you let any of the young 
men you meet know that you have been, so 
to speak, educated up to and above the 
eyebrows.”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Dorinda,” said George-Anne. 
Then she asked hesitatingly, “But what 
am I to talk about?” 

“What most people talk about at these 
affairs, of course,’ said Aunt Dorinda— 
“nothing!” 

“I’m going to find that very hard,” re- 
sponded George-Anne. “Father has always 
taught me never to speak unless I have 
something to say.”’ 

“I thought we had agreed that your 
father was a complete fizzle in the field of 
child welfare,” exclaimed Aunt Dorinda 
severely. -‘‘Besides, have you forgotten 
Professor Clapham?”’ 

At mention of this fascinating individ- 
ual’s name, George-Anne instantly became 
putty. 

“T’ll try to be just as dumb as I can,” she 
promised earnestly. 

Her aunt leaned forward and kissed her. 
“Tam now about to tell you the most im- 
portant thing of all,” she said. ‘Your ef- 
forts are not to be scattered about at large; 
they are to be concentrated, so to speak, in 
the general direction of Mr. Jerry Cor- 
ristine.”’ 

“Who is he?”’ asked George-Anne. 

“T haven’t seen him for three or four 
years,’ said Aunt Dorinda. “But when I 


last laid eyes on him, in Paris, he was about 


Fe 


twenty-four, nice-looking. a} 
into a very large fortune— 
makes things pleasanter, of 
had no visible ties or encumh 
curs to me, therefore, that yo 
better than to become Mr 
ristine.”’ ; 
“He may have married int 
or lost his money, or his ]o, 
thing,” said George-Anne, 
Aunt Dorinda broke intope; 
“Heavens, no!”’ she contre 
“T telephoned the young 
noon, and he’s dying to m 
child.” 
“He won’t like me,” said 
with conviction. : 
“He'll love you—if you ; 
say,”’ returned her aunt with 
tion. ‘You have only to rey 
mire him and everything he 
also to conceal from him the } 
can tell the difference betwe 
dimension and the fourth es 
bear in mind these things you! 
town car with your initials | 
apartment on Park Avenue.”| 
“Yes, Aunt Dorinda,” retu| 
Anne; but she went downst; 
heart in her cloth-of-silver slit! 
You see, she did not know, 
Dorinda, that she was by. fa 
thing in the room. But Jerr 
who was draped against the fii) 
it as soon as he laid eyes on 
came across the floor just as i 
would bring him. I 
‘From this moment you eaj 
he said to her, and this is as g) 
ing remark for an affair of thi 
that have been made before oj 
George-Anne said nothing, } 
being an uncharted sea. But 


y 


its own feet, asking assistance! 
In the course of time—two mi| 
they danced, which is to sayy 
ristine practically carried her } 
arms. George-Anne had ney 
self so much in her life. 

“How strong you are!” ghi 
admiringly, when he had put } 

“Listen, lady!” said Jern| 
“That’s the one thing I’m n| 
was a kid I was the most terribh) 
youngster. If I didn’t have 
was because it was my week) 
chicken pox; and as soon ast 
the scarlet fever, I’d set to wo 
thorough, sea-going case of mu 
had my tonsils treated, X-ratt 
with insecticide and removed 
tonsils have done everything | 
but talk over the radio. In adel 
been the proud possessor of a} 
my countenance, up to the ag)) 
sembled that of an open-face vt 
ical science has, it is true, impr) 
pearance materially, but I ref 
spoof me about my Samson-lik 

George-Anne sat back and lo 
laughing. After a while Jerry ( 
down beside her. 

“Keep nothing from me, 
manded. “But tell me how you 
so beautiful.” ; 

“T’m not,” said George-Ant| 
Corristine shook a finger at hel 

“You are lovely, lovely, l 
“Let’s dance.” And he pi 
arms again. After the 
sherbet and a macaroon apiece 
proposed that they go out and 
moon. So they went out, and 
moments they located the mo¢ 
ristine recognizing it instantly 


clever way. 4 i 
“But you’re not look 
ir. | 


‘ 


George-Anne_ severely. 
gazed into her eyes. 
“No; stars were always myP 
he murmured. 
He leaned forward on his elb¢‘ 
iedher. George-Anne couldremi 
ing in the instructions that cove 
moment; she wondered if thi 
liminary to being kissed. Bute 
ristine made no move to tou, 
merely sprawled on his elbow || 
concerting manner and looked’ 
his soul in his eyes. 2 |i 
“You—you—you’d think } 
watchdog,” said George-Anne 
“T wish I were,’’ replied Mr 
sentimentally; “your watchdog 
morning you'd come out to |i! 
bone, and laying your little wh? 
my head, you’d say, ‘Darlin 
love you!’”’ } 
(Continued on P 
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nd again—at virtually open car price 


2 New Marmon Seven-Passenger Sedan 


Genuine, unskimped, full seven-passenger 
enclosed car luxury and Marmon perform- 
ance at virtually open car price. + x 


You thought the New Marmon Five-Passenger Sedan and 
the New Marmon Brougham-Coupe, both with four (4) doors, 
both selling at only $130 more than the open car, were unprec- 
edented—and they were. Both represent an indisputable ad- 
vance in value. 


Now, again, in producing a full-fledged seven-passenger 
enclosed car at virtually open car price, Marmon offers you a 
new standard of performance and value unduplicated in the 


fine car field. 


Four wide doors—an abundance of leg room—deep, yield- 
ing, spacious seats—beautiful fittings—all the comforts asso- 
ciated with the highest priced custom cars are to be found in 
the New Marmon Standard Seven-Passenger Sedan. 


The New Seven-Passenger Sedan, like all other Marmons, 
including the personalized de luxe models, is mounted on the 
standard Marmon six-cylinder chassis of 136-inch wheelbase. 


@) Prices of the New Marmon (Series 74) $3165 to $3975 
f. o. b. Indianapolis, exclusive of tax 


Cars may be purchased on convenient deferred 
payment plan, if desired 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
Established 1851 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“Ihe NEW MARMON 


The New MARMON Standard Seven-Passenger Sedan 


"a comprehensive selection of new de luxe body styles permitting intimate expression of personal tastes 
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“Yes, I would!” contradicted George- 
Anne. ‘“‘I’d more likely take a stick to you 
for coming into the house with your great 
big muddy feet!” 

“No, you’d be kind to dumb animals,” 
said darling Bozo. ‘‘I can see it in your 
eyes.” 

“Really?” inquired George-Anne, airily. 
“Well, I hope you can see in my eyes that 
I consider you a thoroughly demoralizing 
person.” 

“T don’t care what you think about me,” 
was the incorrigible’s answer, “‘just so long 
as you promise to think about me.” 

All of which George-Anne dutifully re- 
ported to Aunt Dorinda about five hours 
later, when her guests had gone. Aunt 
Dorinda sat with a pleased smile on her 
face, like a cat that’s just finished luncheon 
with the assistance of the canary. 

“The boy is mad about you, George- 
Anne,” she said. ‘‘Have you made any 
engagements with him for tomorrow?” 

“Well, in the morning,” said George- 
Anne, “‘we’re going over to Belden to play 
golf, and then I think we’re having lunch 
at the club. I remember, too, that Mr. 
Corristine mentioned something about go- 
ing out in his motorboat in the afternoon. 
In addition, he made me promise that I’d 
keep him Thursday and Friday and Satur- 
day and Sunday. Also four or five days 
next week. His exact words—his exact 
words were that we should ‘see a little 
something of each other.’”’ 

Aunt Dorinda leaned back and laughed 
like a two-year-old. 

“Let me see,’ she mused. “As Mrs. 
Gerald Corristine, you’ll occupy Box 10 in 
the Golden Horseshoe at the Metropolitan; 
and there’s the house on East Sixty-ninth 
Street A 

But here George-Anne told her she should 
be ashamed of herself, positively ashamed! 

Just before George-Anne left next morn- 
ing, Aunt Dorinda refreshed her memory 
on one or two important points. 

“Bear in mind,” she said, ‘‘that Jerry 
Corristine has been brought up never to 
have a worth-while idea in his head. His 
father was the vainest thing on the face of 
the earth, and I bet a cooky Jerry is more or 
less like him. Let him teach you to play 
golf, if he offers, and for heaven’s sake try 
to play badly! Men love to be superior !”’ 

Thus admonished, George-Anne got into 
her sport things, and in due time a horrible 
squawking from out front told her that 
young Mr. Corristine had arrived in his 
roadster. She descended sedately, and the 
roadster, taking off like a jack rabbit, was 
soon tearing up the side of one mountain 
and down the next. 

By noon George-Anne had discovered 
that Mr. Corristine was, to her way of 
thinking, a very bad golfer. But she kept 
the discovery severely to herself, and actu- 
ally let him give her pointers about stance 
and other vital details. 

“Look!” said Mr. 
stand like this.” 

And he thereupon gave one of the best 
exhibitions of poor position that George- 
Anne had ever seen. But she controlled 
herself nobly, and even suffered him to 
correct the placement of her hands upon 
her driver. Eventually they came to the 
eighth hole, which was a beautiful thing, 
down a velvet slope and across a ravine 
onto a fairway like suéde. Jerry Corristine 
teed off and sent the ball spinning a hun- 
dred yards. George-Anne could have 
groaned. But she didn’t. She stood up 
and played the worst golf she had ever 
played in her life. 

“Ton’t you care,” said Jerry consolingly. 
“T played rottener than that when I began.” 

George-Anne laughed; she wondered 
what he would have said had he seen her 
whack the little sphere for a clean two hun- 
dred and twenty yards, and roll it into the 
hole with another two. 

But she remembered she was playing for 
high stakes, so she merely said, wistfully, 
“‘T_I wish I could play like you.” 

Jerry laughed. 

“‘T’m a dub of a golfer,” he said. 
I’m not such a rotten swimmer. 
swim?” 

Could she swim! 

“* A little,’’ George-Anneconfessed. ‘‘ You 
know, a—a few strokes.”’ So it was settled 
they were to go swimming that afternoon. 

_ “Down in the quarry,” said Jerry Cor- 
ristine. ‘‘And I’ll teach you.” George- 
Anne looked at him. He would teach her! 

But aloud she said, “‘Will you, really? 
I’d like it better than anything in the 
world!”’ 


Corristine. ‘‘You 


“But 
Can you 
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In the course of an hour they arrived at 
the quarry, George-Anne in a green bathing 
suit and Jerry Corristine in a black one. 
The quarry proved to be a square body of 
dark water surrounded by green grass on 
three sides, but its fourth wall a cliff that 
rose straight into the air for at least fifty 
feet. George-Anne climbed out of the car 
and stood looking at the cliff. 

“Tmagine diving from the top!”’ she said, 
and there was the most tragic longing in her 
voice. Jerry Corristine squinted up at the 
height. 

“Control yourself, Miss McClellan,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘You’d be smashed flat as a 
bug when you landed!” 

George-Anne gazed at him, with her lip 
between her teeth. She was thinking of 
how it would feel to stand at the top, at the 
instant just before you left the earth and 
came down through space like a bird, to 
strike those black depths with nothing more 
than a ripple! It would be wonderful— 
but impossible. She remembered that she 
was supposed to be but a beginner, a little 
kindergartner learning the breast stroke 
under the tutelage of that famous human 
fish, Mr. Corristine. 

“Could you dive from the cliff?’’ she 
asked, when she saw Jerry’s eyes fixed on 
its top. Jerry laughed. 

“T dived thirty feet once—in 1918,” he 
told her. ‘And I’ve never been the same 
since, my dear.” 

So they came to the main business of the 
day, which was George-Anne’s swimming 
lesson. 

At the far end of the quarry pond was a 
float, with some young people scrambling 
on and off it, like seals. To her great sur- 
prise, George-Anne found she had met most 
of them the night before at her dance. 

“Your astonishment at their changed 
appearance,” remarked Mr. Corristine, 
““merely bears out my belief that a bathing 
suit is the most leveling of costumes.” 

With the latter half of the sentence, he 
slid off the float into the water, pulling 
George-Anne with him. 

“Undoubtedly I’m supposed to scream 
at this point,” she said to herself, so she 
opened her mouth and emitted several pan- 
icky squeaks. 

“My goodness, honey!” exclaimed Jerry 
Corristine. ‘‘This is the shallow end; and 
besides, I wouldn’t let you drown.” He 
pulled George-Anne back onto the float, 
then he swam away a few strokes and back 
again. “It’s all a question of not being 
afraid,” he said. ‘‘It’s so easy—when you 
don’t think about it!”’ 

“He’s not such a bad swimmer,” thought 
George-Anne, watching him critically. 
“But he’d be winded easily, and it’s true 
what he said about his not being strong.” 
Aloud, however, she merely remarked, “‘I’d 
like to be able to swim like that. You'll 
teach me, won’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” smiled Jerry Corristine. 
“You can count on me to the last ditch.” 

So they had the swimming lesson right 
immediately, and at the end of a half hour 
George-Anne could swim—ten strokes! 
After which Mr. Corristine said she must 
not stay in the water any longer, because he 
was afraid she’d get tired. And this, to 
George-Anne, was the most absolutely 
comic remark she had heard since the 
Tuesday after the flood. Still, because it 
was said by a certain young man, in a cer- 
tain way, and with a certain something in 
his eyes, she thought it a nice remark too. 

On their way back to the car they passed 
a little lad in a red bathing suit. He could 
not have been more than eight, and he was 
paddling on a raft four or five feet from 
shore. Jerry Corristine stopped and pointed. 

‘See that little kid?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Well, 
he comes into thirty million dollars some 
day—provided he doesn’t drown himself 
in this quarry one of these afternoons.” 
George-Anne gazed, having a very human 
desire to know what an heir to thirty mil- 
lion dollars would look like. And at the 
same moment Jerry Corristine made a fun- 
nel of his hands and bawled out in a terrible 
voice, ‘‘Hey, you! Chester! You bring in 
that raft this minute or I’ll swim out and 
remove both your ears right offen your 
head!” 

The little lad looked up and grinned. But 
he began to paddle the raft toward shore at 
once. In a moment he had brought it to 
land and had come over to where George- 
Anne and Jerry were standing. 

‘‘Here comes Sniggles!’’ he said, sotto 
voce, and out of one side of his mouth. 
‘Pretend that I’d been standing here all 
along, will you, Jerry?” Sniggles ap- 
proached—she was a maiden lady of about 
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forty-five—and Chester smiled at her an- 
gelically. 

“T’m so glad to find, Master Chester, 
that you are not out on the raft,” said Snig- 
gles. ‘‘Had I seen you engaged in that for- 
bidden pastime, it would have been my 
duty to report the matter to your father, as 
I have been instructed.” 

“Yes, Miss Emily,” said Chester with 
docility. 

He put his hand into that of his govern- 
ess and smiled at George-Anne like a cherub 
as he was led away. But he winked at 
Jerry Corristine! 

At the end of ten days there wasn’t a soul 
within a radius of thirty miles that didn’t 
know Miss George-Anne McClellan might 
have the hope of the Corristine clan any 
time she dropped the hat. Aunt Dorinda, 
whom I’ve neglected somewhat in the last 
few dozen paragraphs, went about with her 
thoughts a perfect pudding of extracts from 
the Wedding March and visions of bridal 
bouquets. Not that Jerry had proposed, in 
so many words. But there are certain un- 
mistakable signs that no veteran like Aunt 
Dorinda could ever miss. And Jerry Cor- 
ristine was displaying practically all of 
these signs. Indeed, Aunt Dorinda, after a 
period of meditation that put two wrinkles 
in her pretty forehead, gave it as her opin- 
ion that Jerry might be expected to propose 
within the next ten days. 

“Oh, I hope so!”’ exclaimed George-Anne 
fervently. ‘‘ You see, in the beginning I— 
I just thought he was nice. But now I—I 
couldn’t give him up,” she finished. . 

‘Of course you couldn’t,” said Aunt Do- 
rinda. ‘‘Not a boy that’ll come into the 
money Jerry Corristine’ll come into!”’ 

And then she gave George-Anne a letter 
that had come from her father a little earlier 
in the evening. George-Anne sat up in bed 
in her nightie to read it. Her father was a 
notoriously bad writer, and the letter looked 
not unlike the result of a pleasant after- 
noon spent by a kitten and a bottle of ink. 
George-Anne studied it awhile. 

“Well,” she announced, ‘‘father’s going 
to Egypt for a whole year!” 

“How absurd!” said Aunt Dorinda. “I 
suppose he’s going to dig up some more of 
those poor very, very dead Egyptians.” 

““Yes,’’ replied George-Anne. ‘‘ He’s been 
chosen to head the Sulgrave Expedition, 
and it’s a most tremendous honor, Aunt 
Dorinda.” 

“T wonder,’’ mused Aunt Dorinda, not 
paying any attention to George-Anne, ‘‘if 
he would bring me a little scent bottle, 
George-Anne. Lady Cathcart had such an 
interesting one from—not King Tut’s tomb, 
but two tombs before that.”’ 

“He wants,’ said George-Anne, not pay- 
ing any attention to Aunt Dorinda—‘‘he 
wantsmetogowithhim.” , 

‘“What?” exclaimed Dorinda; and now 
she didn’t care a plugged cent about the 
bottle; all she wanted was to get her two 
hands on her brother Horatio. 

“This is what he writes,” said her niece, 
and she offered the letter. But Mrs. Van 
Duyke firmly declined it. 

“Hieroglyphics always give me a head- 
ache,”’ she explained. So George-Anne read 
it to her. 

“T am interested to note,” said the let- 
ter, “that your campaign is progressing 
favorably, and I trust that this young man, 
should you be disposed toward him, does 
not change his mind at the last moment. 
Your Aunt Dorinda seems to have expended 
such a vast amount of mental effort on the 
plans for the pursuit that, should it prove a 
debacle, she would, I’m afraid, down her 
chagrin in a fifth marriage; and since I en- 
tertain a feeling of warm friendship for the 
rest of my sex, I should not care to see this 
come to pass.” 

“‘I’d like to spank his face,” said Aunt 
Dorinda, laughing. “Still, what can one 
expect of a man named Horatio?” Then 
she said to George-Anne, “Darling, if you 
ever go to Egypt again it will be on a 
honeymoon—to Shepheard’s, in Cairo, not 
to dig old dodos out of the sand. Write back 
and tell your father I said so.” 

George-Anne folded the letter up; for a 
moment her expression was so wistful that 
Aunt Dorinda saw danger ahead. 

“‘George-Anne,”’ she warned, ‘‘for heav- 
en’s sake don’t mention either your father 
or his occupation to Jerry Corristine! I hap- 
pen to know that Jerry has gone to the 
Riviera on a perfect spree every year since 
he’s been nineteen, and if he thought for an 
instant he was taking on a wife and father- 
in-law that knew what the pyramids were 
all about, he’d be frightened right out of his 
little hide.” 
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And with that it came again, a child’s 
voice, terror-stricken. George-Anne took a 
step toward the edge of the cliff. 

“Tt’s the little red-bathing-suit boy,” she 
said. “‘He has fallen off his raft.” She 
stood as though paralyzed, watching the 
child struggle almost directly below them. 

“Tf someone dived!’ whispered Jerry 
suddenly. 

George-Anne looked at him, amazed. Of 
course, if someone dived! For someone who 
was not afraid, and a good swimmer, it 
would be only ten seconds before you could 
come up beside that struggling little lad. 
She sprang forward, for she saw that Jerry 
Corristine was stripping off his shoes. 

“Not you!” she cried. ‘You'll be 
killed!’’ 

“Perhaps,” returned Jerry Corristine. 
“But even that would be better than stand- 
ing still and doing nothing. And he’ll never 
last till they get to him from the other end!”’ 

“T won’t let you!” said George-Anne 
angrily. For she remembered that he was 
not strong, that one needs more than mere 
courage to dive fifty feet and bring in a 
drowning child. ‘‘I’ll go myself!’’ she said, 
and now she was kicking off her slippers and 
tearing at the opening of her dress. 

“Don’t be a fool, George-Anne!”’ said 
Jerry. ‘‘What can you do?” 

“‘T can dive eighty feet !’’ replied George- 
Anne; and with the words she stood poised 
for an instant on the very edge of the cliff, 
then fell gently forward on her face, going 
head downward through the air in a beau- 
tiful clean are. Even in the midst of his 
panic Jerry Corristine knew that this was 
diving such as he had seen only a few times 
before. He leaned over, fascinated. George- 
Anne struck the water with no more sound 
than that of a small stone thrown into a 
pool. In a second she had reappeared and 
had caught the little red-bathing-suit lad 
as he was going down for the last time. 
Jerry Corristine sat down quite hard on the 
grass and put his head on his knees; he 
felt, for some absurd reason, like a man 
ae has had his legs knocked from under 

im. 

That evening Aunt Dorinda came up- 
stairs to George-Anne’s room and told her 
that Jerry was waiting to see her. 

“T’m—I’m afraid to face him,” wailed 
George-Anne. ‘“‘I feel like a counterfeit 
penny.” But a moment later Mr. Corris- 
tine came through the door. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked, when he saw 
that George-Anne did not move from her 
chair, and that there was a bandage about 
her arm. 

“T wrenched my shoulder. I was out of 
practice,’ replied George-Anne. Jerry sat 
down. There was an uncomfortable mo- 
ment. ‘‘I suppose,” said George-Anne 
finally, ‘that you’ve come to tell me how— 
how much you despise me.”’ 

“For what?” asked Jerry. 

“For pretending that I wanted to learn 
things from you; you know—the golf and 
swimming and everything.” 

“T don’t care why you did it,”’ said Jerry. 
And then George-Anne thought he meant 
that nothing could mitigate her offense. 

“Well, you’re going to hear anyway,” 
she returned. “I did it because—because 
men had always been afraid of me. I could 
beat them at so many things. So Aunt Do- 
rinda told me to be helpless, to defer to 
men’s opinions, and I thought I’d try it. 
sek didn’t know it would turn out like 
this.” 

Jerry Corristine looked at her. 

“Why did you refuse to let me dive?” he 
demanded. 

“JT was afraid—afraid you’d be hurt,” 
she told him. 

“Oh,” said Jerry Corristine. 

“Besides,” went on George-Anne, “the 
time had come for me to be honest. I 
couldn’t go on lying at a moment like that. 
You might have been killed if I had.” 
There was a silence, then Jerry spoke. 
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“But I lied to you,” he said. The girl 
stared at him. 

“About what?”’ she asked. 

“The magazine. You remember the 
magazine you found in the car? I told you 
I didn’t read such stuff, and that wasn’t 
true. I do read it every chance I get. I 
love it, George-Anne. I love to read about 
things like that, because those are the 
things I have always wanted to do and 
haven’t been able to.” 

George-Anne shook her head. 

“I don’t understand a word of what 
you’re trying to get at,” she said. Jerry 
looked down at his hands. 

“Well, you see, George-Anne, all my life 
I’ve had to do what my father and mother 
wanted. And they wanted me to play, to 
be what the world calls a gentleman, and 
spend a great deal of money—nothing 
more. Whereas the things I would have 
liked to do were quite different.” 

“What were they?” asked the girl. 

The boy across from her hesitated. 

“Tf I tell you, you mustn’t laugh,” he 
said. ‘But the thing that I wanted to do 
most in the world was to go with this Sul- 
grave Expedition.” 

“The Sulgrave Expedition!” exclaimed 
George-Anne, utterly astonished. 

“Yes,” said Jerry. “You wouldn’t know 
about it, of course; but it’s that crowd 
that’s going into Egypt for a year. Im- 
agine, George-Anne, a whole year in Egypt, 
finding out what the world was like when it 
was young!’’ He stared into the middle of 
the room raptly. 

“Well,” said George-Anne, “don’t let 
me interrupt you!’’ So Jerry continued: 

““Then—then all my plans were knocked 
out of gear because I met you, George- 
Anne.’ George-Anne stared. 

“Me!”’ she cried. 

“Yes, you,” said Jerry. “So I—I tried 
to run away from you, dear. That’s what I 
meant when I said I had been such a cad.” 

“Oh!” said George-Anne. “And why 
did you run away?” 

“Because,”’ said Jerry fiercely, “I had 
made up my mind to go with the Sulgrave 
crowd, and I was determined not to let you 
interfere. But I had to come back, George- 
Anne, because I found that I’d rather give 
up the year in Egypt than give up you.” 

“T see,” said Miss McClellan. ‘‘In other 
words, the kind of girl you should have 
fallen in love with was the kind that you 
could have asked to go to Egypt with you. 
And I wasn’t that kind, was I?’’ 

“No,” said Jerry wretchedly, ‘“‘you 
weren’t. How could I ask a girl brought up 
sheltered and in the midst of luxury, whose 
idea of a nice summer is one spent on the 
Riviera, with forty new frocks, to go spend 
her honeymoon in a place where the ther- 
mometer hits one hundred and sixteen and 
all the flies have a million children?” 

“‘T’m afraid,” said George-Anne, laugh- 
ing, ‘that you’re thinking of my Aunt Do- 
rinda. That’s her idea of a nice sumnmier— 
the forty frocks, I mean. As for me, I’ve 
never been to the Riviera in my life! But I 
do know all about the flies, because I’ve 
stayed in Egypt whole months at a time 
with my father, Professor McClellan.” 
And at Jerry’s expression, she went on, 
kindly but firmly, “‘ Don’t open your mouth 
that way, my dear. You look like a little 
carp.” And then she leaned forward and 
kissed him tenderly. 


Aunt Dorinda, a perfect symphony in 
gray, with orchids, saw them off when they 
sailed from New York. 

“T feel—I feel so helpless, with you all 
going away,” she said to her brother. 

“Come with us then,’’ suggested Ho- 
ratio. But Dorinda shook her head. 

“Thank you, dear, but I can’t. 
I’m having dinner with the bishop.” 

So Horatio knew that they might as well 
begin to think right now what they’d give 
Dorinda for her fifth wedding present. 


V’m— 
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THE SATURDAY 


SKIPPER OF THE TITANIA 


One day, before Captain Tait’s shore 
boat came for him, the ship’s Sydney agent 
put off from Circular Quay and appeared 
on board. 

“Got a cargo for you, Cap’n Tait,” he 
announced. 

The toilers in the hold, just preparing for 
a day’s labor by sharpening scrapers at the 
forecastle grindstone, went to their work 
light-heartedly, for the news meant that 
the chipping and scraping would very soon 
stop. Cargo was expected. Captain Tait 
received the announcement less delightedly. 

“Wool?” he queried sharply. He mis- 
doubted that agent’s face. 

“Well, cap’n, wool cargoes are scarce—’ 

“Horses?”” Horses were not so bad. 
That meant Calcutta and a jute cargo for 
home. Plenty of good ships plied that trade. 

“This is a homeward dy 

“T know!” cut in the skipper savagely. 
“Coal to the West Coast and nitrates for 
home! Mister, I own a share in this ship. 
She’ll carry no coal, nor no nitrates as 
long ae 

““But the ship’s losing a lot of money, 
captain. I thought 2 

“Vou shouldn’t think. Your hat won’t 
fit pretty soon! Coal! Nitrates!” 

“T’d better cable the principal owners, 
captain,” said the agent. “Their instruc- 
tions to me have led me to understand it 
was dividends they were after, not losses. 
I’ll cable them right away.”’: 

Captain Tait did not go ashore that day. 
He personally superintended the work in 
the hold, and the mate wielded a red-lead 
brush and attained an indignant face as red 
as the brush. And when the week came to 
an end again, out came the agent with busi- 
ness in his eye and an attitude which set up 
the skipper’s back and made him snort. 

“ Afraid you'll have to accept that coal 
cargo for Valparaiso, or else tackle the 
Horn in ballast, cap’n,’’ theagent opened up. 

“T’m part owner in ” blurted the 
skipper. 

“Yes, yes,’”’ the agent interrupted with 
hand raised. There was a cablegram in that 
hand. “I believe you own twelve and four- 
fifths sixty-fourth shares—or a one-fifth 
share in the vessel. You still own that, so 
far as I know. But the other four-fifths 
have been sold, and the parties buying say 
accept the coal cargo. There are some pas- 
sengers, too, who are sailing for home in 
the ship.” . 

“Damn’em! I won’t carry coal! I won’t 
have a mess 0’ passengers! Let ’em go in a 
steamer. There’s a P. & O. there at the 
Quay, and an Orient steamer astern of her. 
I’ve got no cook and the cabins have been 
knocked out to make room for tea. Tell 
em ” 


’ 


They know, cap’n,” the agent said pa- 
tiently. ‘‘Because they know, they still in- 
sist. They’re rough chaps. Made fortunes 
in the opal fields and look it. They won’t 
look at a steamer. Afraid they’d have to 
dress up if they traveled first cabin. Won’t 
travel any other way. They’ll pay their 
passage here, same as if they went in the 
crack P. & O. boat, and all they want is to 
be left alone, berthed in one of your deck 
houses. They’ll even bring their own cook 
if you insist. Afraid you can’t get out of 
taking them, whatever you do about cargo. 
You may be satisfied to go around the 
Horn in ballast; but the new owners have 
all been seamen at some time, and perhaps 
they’ll want to know something about tak- 
ing home an empty ship when cargoes are 
begging. Better come ashore with me and 
meet the passengers anyhow. They know 
the owners.” 

Captain Tait did go ashore. He did meet 
the passengers who knew the owners. He 
went on board with tight lips and a glitter- 
ing eye. 

“Get ready, mister,’’ he told the mate. 
“Tug comes at daylight. We tow up to 
Newcastle.” 

“Crew engaged, sir?’’ asked the mate, 
naturally enough. 

“What crew d’ye want to handle a tow- 
line, mister? Am I here to be ruined? Pay 
for a tug, sixty miles up coast, and pay a 
crew to enjoy a picnic as well? Ship sailors 
in Newcastle.” 

“Shall I get the shingle on deck and 
dump it, sir?’’ The mate felt sure that 
would persuade the Old Man of the need for 
men. 

“Do it at sea, behind the tug. I can 
steer yet. There’s men enough, mister. 
Where’s the steward?” 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


It is but a short haul from Sydney to 
Newcastle, and coal cargoes are quickly 
loaded. On a blusterous day when rain 
slashed the sea into spume and washed coal 
dust from the ship in a black torrent that 
caused the overworked mates to grin wea- 
rily and gratefully, a tug put out to the 
Titania, at anchor, bringing a crowd of 
pretty rough-looking individuals with sea 
bags, paper bags, paper trunks, carry-alls of 
leather and of canvas, with here and there 
a pair of sea boots slung to a bag, and some 
few suits of oilskins, new and old. 

“As soon as they shift into working gear, 
mister, man the windlass and loose sail,”’ 
the skipper said, watching the approaching 
crowd with disgust. The rain streamed 
from his sou’wester brim and poured down 
his long black oiled coat. His red face and 
glittering eyes looked out like an angry 
terrier from a drowned kennel. 

“That can’t be all our crowd, sir?” 

The mate looked around at the empty 
anchorage. Except for a steamer lying at 
the dock, the Hunter River was bare of 
shipping. 

“All ours,” the skipper snapped, and 
then grunted. 

“But there’s twenty-two hands aboard 
that tug, sir!” 

“D’ye think I can’t count?” roared 
Captain Tait. Some of the men aboard the 
tug heard him and grinned, waving hands 
toward him. ‘‘ Twelve seamen, a boson, a 
carpenter, a sailmaker and a cook, mister. 
And six ragamuffin passengers, mister.” 

““Which is which, sir?’’ queried the mate. 

He wanted to grin. He envied the less 
responsible third mate, who did grin. 

“You'll see,’”’ retorted the skipper. “Six 
men will carry their baggage into the for- 
ward house without help. They saw the 
ship lying at anchor, I pointed out the 
forward house to them and they know all 
about it. Don’t want help, don’t want 
service, don’t want interference, don’t 
want a thing but to be fed and left to amuse 
themselves in their own fashion.” 

The men piled in over the rail as the tug 
sheered alongside, and in truth there was 
little to distinguish them apart. Perhaps 
the six men who tramped jovially into the 
forward house, hailing the fuming skipper 
good-temperedly as they turned briefly aft 
in entering, were a little less dilapidated in 
attire than the crowd who shuffled into the 
forecastle with their nondescript belong- 
ings. And the six passengers possessed 
good, sturdy carry-alls of leather or canvas, 
travel-worn and stained, but real containers 
that could protect real clothes. The men 
themselves were bronzed and scarred with 
scorching winds and blinding sun, strong- 
bodied, strong-featured, bold of eye and 
self-reliant in aspect. They tossed in their 
bags, chattering gleefully about the ac- 
commodation, slapping one another on the 
back as if possessing the secret of a tre- 
mendous jest. Men from the tug carried 
some cases on board and put them in the 
forward house, seeming well pleased with 
the reward they received. 

“Six good men on a rope anyhow!” 
muttered the mate as he went forward to 
rouse out the hands. 

A dreary gang hove on the windlass, 
while the rain pelted them pitilessly. The 
best of oilskins show up poorly under teem- 
ing rain, unless brand-new; and most of 
the suits displayed on the forecastle head 
were crimps’ samples, worn, too, by men 
who showed small familiarity with either 
their weather protection or their work. 
The tug snorted ahead as if impatient to 
get the ship out there into the gray seaward 
mist and scuttle back to shelter. Streams 
of rain dribbled down from every loosened 
sail. The last vestiges of coal dust vanished 
in the sluices running in the waterways; 
the rain was too tremendous to permit the 
begriming coal to leave even a streak down 
the shapely hull. 

‘“What’s wrong for’ard, mister?’’ bawled 
the skipper. ‘‘Can you not break out that 
small anchor? Can you not start a chantey 
among ye?”’ 

‘Come, bullies, pipe up a tune!”’ roared 
the mate, so glad to be starting for home 
that neither rain nor lumpish crew could 
quell him. ‘ 

But there was no response. The men 
heaved lifelessly, no man meaning to heave 
an ounce more than his neighbor on the 
handles; and the anchor had taken a firm 
hold. That morning a series of heavy 
squalls had whipped in from the sea, and 
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him off. The crowd around growled men- 
acingly. ‘‘Come along aft to the Old Man 
with me!”’ the officer commanded, tugging 
at Rogers. ‘The pair of you!” 

Rogers stepped back, laughing at the 
beaten scarecrow, who staggered forward 
to his knees. He surprised the second 
mate. 

“Right you are, old feller,’ quoth Rogers 
cheerfully. ‘‘Father’s right, wanting fusses 
stopped. Come on, boys’’—to his com- 
panions—‘‘you come along too. And you!” 
he snapped, grabbing an arm of the man he 
had fought and hauling him aft in the front 
of the procession. The second mate fol- 
lowed and the crew gathered into a trailing 
tail, muttering as they went, halting in a 
huddle at the mainmast. 

Rogers, not waiting for the skipper to 
speak, shoved his man to the ladder and 
got in the first word. 

“You want to talk to this bloke, captain. 
I was doin’ my bit on that handle that 
drags up the anchor and he promised me a 
thick ear. I give him his chance, but he 
couldn’t make good. You ought to stop 
your blokes making promises they can’t 
deliver on. All my chums here got a head 
promised ’em by somebody too; but your 
young man here come along before any- 
body else got a chance to try their hand. 
You ought to keep better order, captain. 
Passengers ain’t rough ’uns. It ain’t right 
to make ’em fight for peace. ’Course, if 
you can’t keep peace, and want some help, 
me and my chums have all been deppity 
law guardys one time or another. Come 
on, boys, let’s see what old cookie’s got 
for us.” 

Rogers led his grinning mates back down 
the ladder and along to the forward house. 
They left behind them a stupefied skipper, 
standing open-mouthed and wide-eyed; a 
second mate who was undecided whether he 
dared grin or not; a shuffling, scowling 
sailor who only wanted the chance to run 
down the ladder and get out of the Old Man’s 
presence; and as the miners passed the 
mainmast, the crew gaped at them vacantly. 

“Mis-ter! Turn this fellow to work!”’ 
the skipper uttered in jerky syllables to the 
second mate. ‘Of all the impudence I 
ever ran foul of, this beats Get off the 
poop, you!” he bawled at the scowling 
seaman. ‘“‘And wash yourself! D’ye hear?”’ 

In the middle watch that same night the 
breeze hauled more aft and the royals were 
set. Captain Tait just shoved out his head, 
gave the order and bobbed back to bed. 
But he heard the long-silent sound of men’s 
voices, chanteying up a yard, and vented a 
sigh of pleasure. 


“Ho, up aloft this yard must go!” 


squealed a solo voice. 

“So handy, boys, so handy, ho!”’ 
roared the hauling gang. 

“For dear old father told us so!” 


the soloist again, with a piping grace note, 
and back rolled the chorus: 


“So handy, my boys, so handy!” 


“To set a sail haul out each sheet. 
So handy, boys, so handy, ho! 

Drag down the halyards, stamp your feet. 
So handy, my boys, so handy! 


“Ho, sing and haul, and haul and sing! 
So handy, boys, so handy, ho! 
Ho, one good haul, that yard must spring! 
So handy, my boys, so handy!” 


In the morning, taking a bucket bath on 
the poop before breakfast, the Old Man 
watched for a while the desultory labors of 
the watch on deck washing down the waist. 
The second mate had the deck; the boson 
headed the scrub-deck gang. One side of 
the main deck was being scrubbed vigor- 
ously by the hilarious passengers, smoking 
fine cigars, pelting one another with water, 
doing the work of two men apiece. Oppo- 
site them, the entire starboard watch han- 
dled their brooms as if afraid of hurting the 
deck. An apprentice held the wheel, though 
the well-balanced clipper almost steered 
herself in the fresh beam wind. 

“You've picked a rubbly mess 0’ men 
for my watch, mister!” grunted the skipper. 
The second mate reddened. He knew there 
was no choice in that crowd. “The mate 
picked some men. You let him get all the 
sailors, I guess. I heard ’em chanteying the 
royals aloft in the middle watch. Can’t 
you put some life into this lot?” 

“T can’t make sailors work when a lot 0’ 
passengers insist on doing the work for 
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amusement, sir!’’ retorted the second mate 
tartly. 

Captain Tait glared; but he knew there 
was truth in that remark. He took the 
bucket of fresh water handed him by the 
steward to wash off the salt and spluttered 
through the stream of it as it poured over 
his head: 

“Tell the passengers to quit then. 
the boson take their brooms away. Then 
see if you can inject some ginger into that 
litter of Port Mahon baboons.” 

The second mate gave the boson the 
message and the miners favored him with a 
queer scrutiny as they delivered up their 
brooms. Perched on the top of the forward 
house, they proceeded to hold a solemn 
conclave, which undoubtedly concerned the 
second mate. They talked with heads to- 
gether, but every one of them shot at least 
one keen glance at the red-faced man on 
the poop. But the second mate was not a 
man to be long disquieted by a lot of lands- 
men, even though they be rich miners and 
passengers. He knew they would have 
scrubbed the decks quicker and better than 
the watch could do it; but he also knew, 
shrewdly, that when it came to real hard 
sailorizing, the men he must depend upon 
were the signed-on seamen of the ship; and 
they were the men he had to lick into shape. 
If the mate had got his men to singing at 
their work, good for the mate. The star- 
board watch would sing yet. 

The skipper appeared on deck after 
breakfast to take an observation for longi- 
tude, and Rogers marched up, bearing a 
folded sheet of paper. 

“For you, cap’n.” 

The Old Man grunted, set down his sex- 
tant carefully and read the note. Then he 
turned dark red and glared over the top of 
the paper at Rogers, who grinned cheer- 
fully back. 

“Don’t want to upset anything, cap’n, 


nor to make trouble; only to have a happy | 


voyage if we can. We worked hard for our 
money and paid well for our passage,” said 
Rogers. 

Captain Tait read the letter over again, 
slowly: 

*«* Permit these gentlemen to amuse them- 
selves in their own way so long as it does 
not hamper the ship’s business or progress. 
This is the desire of the owners,’”’ he mut- 
tered. Folding the letter and cramming it 
into his pocket, he growled as he picked up 
his sextant, “‘If you want to scrub decks, 
I’ll see that you get plenty of it! I suppose 
that’s your sore point.”’ 

“Not particular, cap’n, not particular,” 
Rogers returned, still grinning happily, but 
with something of a glint in his steady 
eyes. ‘‘We ain’t married to brooms. We 
just thought we’d let you know how we 
stand with the owners, that’s all. There’s 
more letters to come, if so be 4 

‘Get to blazes with your letters and your 
impudence!”’ the Old Man roared. “I’m 
one of the owners myself! Ill 22 

‘““All right, cap’n, all right,’ Rogers 
nodded, holding up a hand to stay the 
torrent and running down the poop ladder. 
He grinned broadly as he rejoined his com- 
panions. 

“Got him started!’’ he announced glee- 
fully; then the six joined hands and ca- 
pered around the restricted confines of their 
quarters, while aft, neglecting his observa- 
tion, the skipper stormed down to the 
second mate’s berth, woke him up and be- 
rated him scathingly for interfering in the 
passengers’ amusements. 

“Tf they want to scrub, let ’em scrub, 
mister!” 

While the Titania held her fine quarter- 
ing breeze and plowed her roaring furrow 
eastward with cracking canvas and thun- 
dering bow wave, Captain Tait watched 
with increasing irritation the subtle manner 
in which his passengers contrived their 
amusements so as to avoid giving him rea- 
son for interfering. They had singsongs in 
their house to which all hands were invited. 
When they were ordered to douse all lights 
at eight bells every night, they obeyed, but 
continued to sing. They got the third mate 
to teach them chanteys in the dog watches. 
When the skipper ordered the junior officer 
to keep away from the forward house, his 
presence there not being conducive to disci- 
pline among the crew, the irrepressible min- 
ers gathered in a party at the break of the 
poop, against a cabin porthole, and prac- 
ticed their sea songs there. And they vol- 
unteered to help in every job of work 


afoot. They clambered aloft when sailors: 


went and almost answered the skipper’s 


“fervent prayer that they fall and break 


their necks. The second mate had suffered 
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Working Suits for Busi- 
ness Men and All-round 
Suits for Working Men 


Price $12.50 


NOGAR Suits are designed to give 
men engaged in work that is hard on 
clothes a suit that will stand the hard- 
est usage, in a factory, on a truck or in 
the warehouse, yet be neat enough for 
street wear. 

You can wear one to and from work 
and make a good appearance. Or at 
work and laugh at projecting nails, 
sparks, dirt and water. 

The business man who has a NOGAR 
Suit can do any kind of rough work in 
it and always be presentable. 

For the sportsman it is ideal— barbed 
wire won’t tear it and rain won’t 
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reprimand on their account and let them 
see how he felt about it. They took a deep 
delight thereafter in goading that worthy 
young officer into seething fury which 
somehow or other they always contrived 
to cool before it bubbled over. 

In some things the passengers were re- 
garded favorably by all hands, at some 
times. Many a tin of milk ameliorated the 
coffee of the two boys, and it came from 
the forward house. There was always a 
good cigar from the same source for the 
mates. When a foretaste of what the Pa- 
cific Ocean could do on occasion kept the 
unhandy crew waging a bitter battle up 
aloft for two full watches, the soaked and 
broken wretches went to the forecastle in 
a strangely uncomplaining frame of mind 
after a brief pause at the forward house 
door, through which was wafted a rich 
aroma of fine old rum which even the 
screaming gale could not entirely ruin. 

But altogether the forward house failed 
to add to Captain Tait’s peace of mind, 
and there soon came a time when even the 
mates frowned upon the inmates with less 
tolerance for their innocent misdeeds than 
they had been showing. There was a day 
of brilliant sunshine and tearing squalls, of 
full sail with a creaming wake and short- 
ened canvas, with crashing lee wave and 
flying windward water. There was no 
menacing fall of barometer; but the ship, 
carried rather to the northward, was draw- 
ing near to the outlying islets and reefs of 
the Low Archipelago, and the Old Man 
knew, from experience gained long ago, 
that rain squalls and fog could be expected 
in that region; and terrific hurricanes were 
by no means unknown. Therefore, though 
he was too old and too good a sailorman 
to get alarmed, he was just good enough to 
remain on deck and see his ship through 
those squalls himself. 

And the sailors cursed him. They cursed 
his tea-racing ideas, which drove them to 
making and taking in sail and making it 
again, when any sailorman knew that a 
coal wagon was better shortened down at 
first blow and kept that way until fine 
weather was assured. 

As for Rogers and his party, they en- 
joyed every change of aspect. In the 
fine spells they staged revolver-shooting 
matches, smashing bottles as they danced 
astern on the crisp sunshiny seas. In the 
rain squalls they stripped naked and reveled 
in fresh-water bathing while helping with a 
pull on buntlines or downhauls or clew 
lines. They were too happy altogether. 
The Old Man almost stopped the shooting; 
but he had already been the recipient of a 
second letter from the owners, with a hint 
at more to follow, and he felt that his 
dignity had suffered sufficiently. The mate 
and the second mate, both at the head of 
watches of men who growled openly and 
cursed them for driving them to work un- 
necessarily, felt compelled to do something 
to relieve their suppressed emotions. So 


| the mate told the six miners either to put 


clothes on or keep out of the way of men at 


| work. The second mate ordered them to 


stop shooting; and to their smiling hint 
that the captain might not insist, retorted 
that firearms aboard ship were against the 
law and the owners had nothing to say in 
the matter. 

The miners glanced aft as if meditating 
a visit to the Old Man. But there was 
something about the sturdy figure of that 
Old Man up there, watching his ship, nursing 
her, gentling her, driving her when driving 
was the best for her, which caused Rogers 
to lead his mates in obedience to the orders 
of the two mates. But by no means were 
those buoyant, amiable roughnecks over- 
awed, though they gave obedience. They 
invited the only mate who had not med- 
dled with their amusements, the young 
third, who was not so young actually as by 
comparison, to supper with them in the 
second dog watch, and the Old Man could 
not find an excuse to forbid it. And from 
four bells to eight hilarity reigned in the 
forward house, ranging from shouted greet- 
ings to roaring chanteys. The old clipper 
foamed along under all plain sail except 
royals and flying jib; surly, sore-handed 
men loafed the dogwatch away on the fore 
hatch, listening without any friendly feel- 
ing to the boisterous harmony pouring from 
the house. 

Taking forty winks in his stateroom, 
after twenty-four hours on deck, the Old 
Man listened to the thrumming of rushing 
seas outside the vessel’s skin. It was a 
drowsy murmur; and running through it 
like a slumberous theme was the hum of 
wind in the cordage, the cheeping of spars 
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and frames, the muffled jar of the rudder- 
post in the trunk casing. Some sounds 
entered through open portholes in the poop 
break; some filled the cabin interior from 
within; some were so completely part of the 
ship in her strong onward rush that none 
might say whence they came in particular. 
Captain Tait’s tired brain was soothed. 
His beloved old ship crooned to him. No- 
body else ever caught that crooning note as 
vividly as he. All the years he had been in 
the Titania, mate and master, he had felt 
the ship and himself to be one to a far 
greater degree than most men ever experi- 
ence with their ships. In the days when 
the clipper romped down to the colonies 
with fine cargoes, on to China for the pick 
of the teas, and home in the first flight, all 
within nine months, and sometimes in eight, 
he had grown to be part of the ship; a vital 
limb, in truth. And now, dozing amid the 
harmonic chorus of the old ship itself, those 
old days colored and spiced his dreams. 


Ho, up aloft with tautened leech! 
Handy, my boys, so handy, ho. 

“Hand over hand, boys, stretch your reach! 
So handy, my boys, so handy.” 


That was an old favorite sail-setting 
chantey of the skipper’s. It came to him 
vaguely at first, and he only partly roused 
from his doze. It persisted. He had heard 
it one night after leaving Newcastle, sur- 
prised that such a hangdog crew should 
sing it; but it was nothing impossible, 
simply improbable. Now, creeping through 
his sleeping senses, it harmonized with all 
those intimate little voices of the ship and 
made his heart feel warm. 


When sail is set, the mate will say, 
So handy, boys, so handy, ho! 
“Vast hauling, lads, come up! Belay! 
So handy, my boys, so handy.” 


The skipper sat up. Now he knew where 
that old chantey came from. It roared aft 
along the wind-blown deck from the for- 
ward house; and as blusterous as any 
there, the third mate’s lusty young pipes 
led the song. He was about to order the 
noise to cease, when eight bells struck over- 
head and he went on deck tolook around, be- 
fore deciding to leave the ship to the mates 
for the night. The third mate ascended the 
ladder as the Old Man emerged from the 
companionway. 

“T’m glad you taught ’em a decent 
chantey, mister,” Tait remarked. 

The third mate grinned. He had rather 
expected a reproof. 

“They’re easy to teach, sir,” he said. 
“Take to it like old shellbacks. Wish we 
had a crew like ’em.” 

The night was clear and the breeze steady. 
Stars covered the heavens like metal sheath- 
ing. The Old Man ordered the royals set 
and took himself off to bed, as near happy 
as he had been since leaving Fu-chau; and 
toward dawn a light was sighted ahead. 
The officer of the watch kept an eye upon 
it, and very soon could see that, whatever it 
was, the Titania was overtaking it. There 
were plenty of smart ships plying from Aus- 
tralia to the nitrate ports of South Amer- 
ica. It would be fine if the old Titania 
could get into a brush with one and beat 
her. It might get her back into the tea run. 
The steering was watched closely. Then, 
with the first of daylight, the light ahead 
was dimmed and in its place was seen a fine 
big steamer, smoking away and churning 
up the sea; but coming back inevitably 
nearer to the foaming clipper. 

The Old Man was called. His eyes 
glistened as he saw the power of steam 
slowly give best to his cherished old clipper. 
He glanced aloft as if he would have a cloud 
of stu’ns’ls sent up. But those filmy wings 
were gone. The Titania carried all the sail 
she could spread. It was enough. The big 
steamer was in plain view by the end of the 
morning watch, and the clipper foamed 
along faster, with a hardening breeze on the 
beam and a haze over the horizon which 
spelled no slackening. 

The passengers clustered on the top of 
their house, as full of enthusiasm for the 
race as the Old Man himself. They ate up 
there. The Doctor had no meals to set that 
day. And at evening, by which time the 
steamer was running abreast of the clipper, 
well to leeward, with a drifting haze cloud- 
ing the skies and a wet squally tang in the 
wind, the amiable half dozen watched the 
skipper pacing the poop so narrowly that 
they appeared pained. They saw him 


. glance aloft at the straining royals and the 


almost bursting upper staysails. They fol- 
lowed his darkening glance toward the 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
and sullen seamen struggled to the down- 
hauls, to the rigging, and gaff-topsail and 
flying jib halyards which had not been 
made into a mat by miners learning sailors’ 
knots. 

“Took at the steamer, mister! What 
d’ye make of her?’’ screamed the skipper 
suddenly. 

He stood, with gray hair flying, staring 
down to leeward. The steamer had crept 
up abeam of the ship. She was fairly mid- 
way between the Titania and the reef, and 
had stopped. Steam roared from her pipe; 
and in the advancing light of dawn a two- 
flag signal could be seen flying from her 
triatic stay. 

“That’s N. C., mister!’’ the skipper 
shouted. ‘‘Never mind those sails. Stand 
by to square the yards! Clear away the 
port lifeboat!”’ 

“N. C.”’ means “‘In Distress! Need Im- 
mediate assistance,’’ and there are few sea- 
men who will disregard it. But the three 
mates of the Titania, fine seamen though 
they were, looked down to leeward across 
the leaping seas with misgivings. Beyond 
the steamer, still to leeward, lay low bar- 
ren land and hidden murderous reefs; the 
Titania was deep with coal and not so 
nimble as she ought to be. The six passen- 
gers stood by their house, gazing curiously 
at the captain, their faces alight with ques- 
tion. The helm was put up, the yards 
squared and the ship stormed down to hail 
the steamer. And daylight brightened. It 
was a gray, stormy day. The seas could be 
seen broken and vicious along the line of 
the land. A few men were clustered on the 
steamer’s short bridge deck. She was a 
cargo vessel, with no passenger accommo- 
dation, and with her way stopped she rolled 
like a cask in a tide rip. The Titania 
rolled, too, flying down wind; rolled until 
her bell clattered, until her clearance ports 
clanged. 

“Holy sailor! He can’t mean to run 
inshore of her!’’ stammered the mate, alarm 
in his bronzed face. 

“Stand by starboard braces!’ roared 
the Old Man when the ship was within a 
quarter mile of the steamer. 

The steamer’s number was flying now, 
and a hoist of flags which told that her 
main shaft was broken. 

Captain Tait swung his ship back on the 
wind with sharp braced yards and the old 
clipper foamed alongside the steamer at 
speaking distance, while mates and men 
stood aghast. Only the six miners seemed 
to enjoy it. They knew no better, the 
second mate growled. 

“Stand by, Ill take you off!” bellowed 
the Old Man through the megaphone as he 
came abreast the steamer’s bridge, where 
stood another gray Old Man, counterpart 
of the Titania’s master. 

“D-dammit, I don’t want to be taken 
off! Can’t you tow me clear o’ the land? 
I can make repairs!’’ roared back the 
steamer’s Old Man. Then his voice was 
swept away on the wind. But six miners 
fixed one combined stare upon Captain 
Tait. Three mates wondered how far the 
Old Man would carry foolishness. <A full 
ship’s company, besides, considered mutiny, 
whatever the next order was. 

“Haul up the courses! Take in outer 
jib! Mr. Mate, stand by with a boat’s crew 
to carry a line to that vessel!” 

There were two old men. One, ashamed 
that a sailing ship should beat his steamer, 
yet wishing that steam had never come to 
drive the white-winged beauties from the 
seas; the other, proud that his lovely old 
clipper could still make a steamer go, al- 
though reduced to carrying the coal that 
fed the steamers, glad that the steamer’s 
master, one of the old school, stubbornly 
wanted to stand by his disabled ship in 
that position of grave peril, to make his 
repairs and make his port, if only he might 
get a pluck beyond the immediate danger. 

“The Old Man’s gone loony!”’ growled 
the mate, leaving the hauling up of the 
courses to the others and looking about him 
for material for a boat crew. 

He asked for men. None responded. All 
seemed deaf. He went to the boat skids, 
commenced to take off the cover and sug- 
gested the captain call for volunteers. The 
ship steadied when her great courses were 
brailed up; then she was brought to the 
wind until her sails were quivering. Cap- 
tain Tait raised his megaphone. 

“Volunteers to carry out aline, my lads!” 
he roared. 

The boson and Chips were breaking out 
the end of a hawser from the fore hatch. 
The crew all seemed eager to help. There 
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were no boat enthusiasts, and the seas 
were terrific. There may have been excuse. 
But the steamer fell into the trough of the 
seas and rolled, rolled, rolled ever nearer to 
the frothing fangs of the reefs. 

“Dammit! I’ll go myself!’’ shouted the 
Old Man, purple-faced with anger. ‘‘Come 
here, mister!’’ He called the three mates. 
“Will you see that steamer lost? Get a 
move on! She’s close enough! Lend a hand 
here!”’ 

“Beg your pardon, Captain Tait, but 
this ship can’t tow that steamer,’ pro- 
tested the mate. “I doubt if a boat can 
carry a line to her. Ought to aban- 
don 

The miners had gathered beneath the 
skids. 

“Mister, I can’t order you to go,” the 
Old Man retorted harshly, busy with the 
boat gripes. “‘Maybe I can’t get a line to 
her, but by God I’ll try! If any sailorman 
wants to stick by his ship rather than quit 
her in a tight place, I’ll not leave him while 
my own ship floats!”’ 

“T’ll go,’’ grumbled the mate, a little 
ashamed. He was shouldered aside—and 
the second mate, who was also a little bit 
ashamed, was butted aside—by six roaring, 
whooping miners stripped to their under- 
wear, who went to the boat gear as if they 
had been whaling all their lives, singing 
high above the howling of the wind: 


“The boatman cries ’tis time to part, 
No longer can we stay; 
’Twas then Maimuna told my heart 
How much a glance could say; 
*Twas there Maimuna told my heart 
How much a glance could say.” 


“Glory! That’s my old boat song!” 
roared Captain Tait, glaring into the faces 
of the hauling miners. ‘“‘ Mister,” he told 
the mate curtly, “I'll not need you. These 
lads seem to be willing, whatever they may 
be worth. Tack ship as soon as I get clear, 
and stand off and on to maintain this dis- 
tance from the steamer. For’ard there! 
What’s delaying those lines?”’ 

The miners sang with laughter in their 
song and made an amazingly expert job of 
getting the boat swung out. They avoided 
the skipper’s eye, applying themselves to 
fending the boat off the side while it was 
lowering, and to their oars when they were 
swept roaring away on the crest of a mighty 
sea. They sang the song to the rhythm of 
the oars and the boat leaped under them, 
for they had muscles hardened by con- 
quering mountains, and palpably they were 
ee the strangers to the sea they claimed 
to be. 

“Good men! Oh, good men!” chattered 
the Old Man, leaning forward at every 
stroke of the oars. ‘Crack your backs, 
bullies! Split those oars! Stretch out that 
line, my buckos!”’ 

“Watch your job and let us do the work, 
Shanghai Tait!” roared Rogers, at stroke 
oar, and his mates roared their song afresh, 
while the skipper frowned in puzzled 
fashion. 

But they approached the steamer, on 
whose deck twenty-seven faces stared un- 
believingly at the wildly careering boat 
bearing that long, snaking line astern, 
rowed by six roaring devils in undershirts, 
steered by a red-faced old gray-haired sea 
dog who looked as if he didn’t know quite 
where he was, yet handled his boat like a 
deep-water boatman. 

“Throw us a heaving line, can’t you?” 
yelled the skipper. “D’ye want us to carry 
it aboard for you?” 

That sailorly hail put life into the steam- 
er’s men. The surf was audible now, in the 
lulls of the wind. They worked fever- 
ishly, while the two old skippers avoided 
each other’s glances, as sailors will do on 
such occasions. One was afraid of express- 
ing human thanks for fear of seeming soft, 
the other was afraid that thanks would 
come; to his embarrassment. 

“All right, cap’n!’’ bawled the steamer’s 
first mate, as the boat’s line was taken up 
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and the hawser began to come in to the 
steamer’s winch. 

“All right!” echoed Tait. ‘Then give 
way, lads! No time to waste. Get back to 
the ship. Sing out, you rascals! I know 
you now!” 

The miners sang and tugged, for the pull 
was to windward now. They sang while the 
sweat streamed down their faces, though 
they were all but naked to the biting sprays 
and the boat was filling with water. The 
Titania was filling away, keeping a strain 
on the sagging line, with a line of scared 
faces along her rail and three grim, silent 
mates on the poop, trying to make up for 
their seeming cowardice, which was scarcely 
that so much as the dour discretion that 
comes to otherwise brave men when de- 
pendents look to their living earnings, by 
keen handling of the ship. Time was short, 
if the boat was to be taken up and that 
line tautened before steamer or clipper ran 
foul of that line of foaming reef. 

“Give us a line, mister!’”’ the Old Man 
shouted. 

The third mate swung a coil; then a sea 
sent the boat against the ship’s side, break- 
ing off oars and knocking the men from 
their seats. The boat filled with water; but 
the bowman caught the line and hitched 
it. The mate took up an ax from the com- 
panionway, always there in case of fire. 

“Shall I cut the towline, sir?”’ he bel- 
lowed anxiously. 

The ship lost way in avoiding drowning 
the boat’s crew and the steamer drifted 
fast to leeward. 

“Dammit, no!” roared the Old Man, 
blowing water like a whale and grabbing 
for the davit tackles dangling perilously 
near his head. “No! Fill away on the 
ship! Start that steamer moving!” 

“Good—old—Shanghai Tait! Start ’er 
moving!”’ chanted the half-drowned miners, 
grinning up from the reeling boat. 

“Catch a-hold, boys, and let the boat 
go!”’ the skipper told them as he caught a 
tackle and saw lines within the reach of 
every man. 

Those miners needed little assistance. 
They rolled in over the rail and jumped to 
their feet, peering intently toward the 
steamer. 

“Come down and have a little rum to 
stave off the chill, lads,’’ the skipper cried. 

They ignored his invitation for the mo- 
ment, as they ignored their cold, saturated 
state. They were looking at the vessel that 
might yet mean the loss of the Titania and 
herself too. Those reefs were boiling, peril- 
ously near. There was an end to them; and 


' if the steamer’s stern once swung past that 


end, she could be towed without much 
trouble, if that wind held, clear of the 
farther line of islets which were nothing but 
reefs above water. And the towlinestraight- 
ened, twanged clear of the crests once or 
twice, and stretched and groaned about the 
ship’s bitts. But the steamer moved ahead. 
The ship could tow her. 

“Mister, if you set the fores’] and mains’1 
she’ll save that steamer,’’ said the Old Man, 
and repeated his suggestion of something 
warming to his scantily clad boat crew. 

They accepted this time, and in two 
minutes five of them sat dripping water on 
the saloon table, while Captain Tait seemed 
uncertain whether to roar at their manners 
or not. But he sat in his own big chair at 
the table head, and the steward set out rum 
and glasses. Just as the Old Man missed 
one of their number, Rogers came down 
from the deck, grinning broadly and bear- 
ing a long envelope. He laid it before the 
skipper, then perched himself on the table 
with the others. Tait set down the rum 
decanter and laid his hand on the envelope. 

“Boys,” he said, a trifle wearily, “I 
know you have a pull with the new owners, 
and I have a suspicion now that you are the 
same men as I shanghaied years ago. I’ve 
done my best for you. Can’t you quit this 
letter-carrying business, have a drink to 
warm you up and just believe me thankful 
for your plucky assistance—that I shall see 
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toward safety and the open 
other miners took up the te 
“But you was such a n 
cap’n, we ’adn’t the ’eart to 
’ad a rubbly old crew to 
But you let us do as we lik 
You kept up your face even 
to load coal in your old 
never got rusty with our 
ments, so Ag 
“*So when we watched w 
ing to do about this st 
took it up again—“‘and sa’ 
it, backing or no backing, we cht 
board all our notions of getting 
you and found a better wa’ 
the letter voting you out, 
is one we had ready, but 
use. It just gives you a f 
ship, so you won’t carry co 
less you want to. You runt 
yourself and pay yourself at 
best years you’ve had, then 
thing over after taking care 
declare a dividend and we'll 
good dinner at the end of 
And don’t get the idea » 
philanthropists, captain. | 
enough out o’ the ground to 
ship to spoil your living. 
have made that money, 
hadn’t shanghaied us. The 
into the Titania is still ours, 
make interest on it, it won’ 
or grog. Here, take this ] 
apt to make you sleep bet 
lads, let’s put some rags on 
the steamer goes. Helpless 
ers, ain’t they, cappy?” — 
The six went blusterously 
the chilly sprays with the s 
that they had shown in the 
they tramped forward to 
they roared out the old | 
convinced Captain Tait tha’ 
truth, old acquaintances: 


“Oh, swing the brave old boat | 
So handy, boys, so handy 
Pull all in time, swing with 
So handy, my boys, so 


“Pull with a will and snake 
So handy, boys, so hand: 
Sharp on the catch, ah, that’s a ¢t 
So handy, my boys, so y! 


“The Old Man must ha’ bee 
with his rum! Suppose they'll get 
is coming if there’s any towing | 
grumbled the second mate. 

“They’re welcome to it, 
grinned the third mate, who. 
them rather better than his 
so sure that they would w: 
As for the mate —— ; 

‘Twas good to see ’em! 


Je did they know that they 
the same air as a very dan- 
A racial sense of the dra- 
na little sorry that he could 
corner by the window, at- 
ntion by rapping on his glass 
in awful tones, “‘ Messieurs, 
one who is about to become 


zing of tongues there would 
red plates of onion soup in a 
nents that night! 
the stout Citizen Dufors 
‘St was an affair most ex- 
Dupont and I were taking 
ne café when a dark mysteri- 
ellow most sinister to the 
1 declared, ‘Messieurs, you 
who is about to become a 
id with that this desperado 
ye café, a sight most formi- 
you. Yes, it will be a cele- 
te sure, Berthe, to bolt well 
rs tonight.”’ 
juld not do, Henri Berri de- 
4s a practical man. He must 
‘st citizens of their thrill, or 
ne it till the morrow, when, 
as they took their morning 
eo read, with round eyes 
Oh, the monster! Oh, the 
‘hat he had done. 
t cheat them of their drama, 
men. At his trial there 
a enough. He would draw 
iis full height—five feet six 
king the periwigged judges 
1 he would declare in a voice 
as he, a tenor, could attain: 
‘ed! Behold, Messieurs the 
s yet one Frenchman who 


being Frenchmen, would 
There the heart is involved, 
onsult the head. On that 
jurisprudence he felt en- 
iat insufferable Pampel had 
inpardonable wrong—Geor- 
ad stolen Yvonne Brigotte 
arri. And now, that very 
(Pampel must pay—Pampel, 
| the masterful, with his 
i and his pineapples. 
had Henri Berri had against 
ago? What chance had an 
k—in a very modest way— 
hing, the puissant merchant 


One Quick Stroke Across the 
Abdomen — Pfft—and One 
Quick Stroke Down— Pfft — 
and the Cure is Effected”’ 
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of pineapples? None at all, as Henri Berri 
had learned that night ten years before 
from the lips of Yvonne herself. 

She had laughed. She had tried to be 
kind. She was so young; one could not 
blame her. 

“But, my little Henri’’—he could hear 
her saying it in that birdlike voice of hers— 
“‘you are a nice boy. But marriage—it is 
very serious, and one does not marry pos- 


sibilities. Georges Pampel now, he is a man- 


of assured position. All Paris comes to him 
for its pineapples. And he has ways most 
enchanting, too, and a great black beard 
and a voice that rumbles. Ah, I could only 
love a bearded man whose voice rumbles! 
So think no more of me, Henri. It is im- 
possible.”’ 

Henri had been left speechless by the 
shock of this news. She had seemed to care, 
to encourage him. Then she had told him 
of her engagement to this Georges Pampel, 
whose existence he had not even suspected; 
she had placed between him and heaven 
this bulky vender of pineapples, with his 
pean ways and his voice that rum- 
bled. 

Henri Berri had cried, ‘‘I have no pine- 
apples, I have no beard. I do not rumble. 
But, Yvonne, I adore you.” 

And she had answered, ‘Georges, he 
adores me too. And what a man he is! Au 
revoir, my little Henri.” 

“Ah, but wait!” Henri had cried. 
““There will come a time + 

And he had taken his new hat and gone 
out into the desolate dark, choked by jeal- 
ousy, to pace the bridge and debate—the 
Seine, or Cambodia? 

Cambodia had won. Henri had an uncle 
there in the teak business. To him Henri 
went. For a man with a broken heart, 
Henri Berri did very well in the teak busi- 
ness. Selling teak helped him forget, so he 
sold teak furiously; and, he had to admit 
in all candor, he had done well and had had 
a not unexciting career in the Orient. Out 
there he thought often of Yvonne—of her 
birdlike voice and her small rounded face 
and her long yellow hair. But rather more 
often he thought of the rival who had taken 
her from him—the bearded, the rumbling 
Pampel. 

For Georges Pampel he had conceived 
an implacable hate, which he daily nour- 
ished. Hating Pampel became his hobby; 
he devoted all his spare time to it. It was 


a singularly satisfying hate; and, Henri 
Berri promised himself, it would lead some- 
where. In his daydreams he devised un- 
usual and extremely painful fates for the 
Pineapple King. Henri Berri would take 
an elephant back to Paris and have him 
tread Pampel slowly into a pulp; Henri 
Berri would chain Pampel to a tree in the 
Bois de Boulogne and pelt him to death 
with his own pineapples. He passed many 
a pleasant Cambodian evening planning 
spectacular and highly unpleasant demises 
for Pampel. But when analyzed in the cold 
light of reason, they all proved too elabo- 
rate to be easily carried out. 

Then one night to the teak bungalow 
where Henri Berri lived in princely style 
came Ki-Lung, most potent of all Cam- 
bodia’s witch doctors, the oldest and dirti- 
est man in the Far East. Softened by Henri 
Berri’s champagne, Ki-Lung spoke of the 
charms and spells and black magic in 
which he was versed. 

“And what, oh, wise Ki-Lung,’’ ques- 
tioned Henri Berri, ‘do you do in the case 
of a broken heart? I mean,’ Henri Berri 
went on to explain, “if a man of Cambodia 
loves a girl, and another man steals her 
away.” 

Something that might have been a smile, 
or possibly a leer, creased the leather face 
of the witch doctor. 

“Ah!” he said. “Ah!’? And he smoked 
silently for a very long time. Presently he 
opened pin-point eyes, like the eyes of a 
toad, and said, “In that case there is but 
one cure.”’ 

“And what, oh, Ki-Lung, is that?”’ 

“Ah!” said Ki-Lung. ‘‘Ah!’? Hesmoked 
for minutes before he said, “The Yatz- 
Gatz.”’ 

“The Yatz-Gatz?”’ 

“Yes, the Yatz-Gatz.” 

“And what is it? Is it a potion?” 

Ki-Lung leered. 

“In a way.” He puffed at his pipe. 
“Look!” he said. ‘‘I show you.” 

From somewhere in the intricate folds 
of his elaborate silk and not in the least 
clean robes, Ki-Lung produced a glittering 
object. He held it out to Henri Berri. 
“That,” said Ki-Lung, “‘isa Yatz-Gatz.”’ 
Henri Berri examined it. It was a knife 
with a short curved blade of finest steel 
and a handle of carved gold, a snake’s 
head with a ruby eye—a beautiful speci- 
men of native craftsmanship. 
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“And how,” questioned Henri Berri, 
looking at the razor edge of the Yatz-Gatz, 
“can this cure a broken heart?”’ 

The old witch doctor leered. 

“One quick stroke across the abdomen— 
pfit—and one quick stroke down—pfit— 
and the cure is effected.”’ 

“But whose abdomen?” inquired Henri 
Berri. 

“Ah!” said Ki-Lung. “‘Ah!’”’ And he let 
blue smoke leak from his thin brown nos- 
trils. ‘‘The abdomen,” said Ki-Lung softly, 
“of the man who stole the girl.”’ 

When Ki-Lung left the bungalow of Henri 
Berri that night the folds of his robes gave 
forth the genial sound of coins clinking 
against one another. Into a chamois case 
Henri Berri put the Yatz-Gatz. He clapped 
peremptory hands. A dun servant scut- 
tled in. 

“Foo,” directed Henri Berri, ‘pack my 

things. I leave for Paris tomorrow.” 
. And there he was, ina café on the Champs- 
Elysées, with Paris flowing by in a colored 
flood. He ordered a glass of particularly 
nasty bitters by way of keeping an edge on 
his hate, and as he drank it with a wry 
face he patted his pockets. In one he felt 
the hard outline of the Yatz-Gatz; in the 
other, the crackle of a note. He took out 
the note and read it again. 

Yes, affairs were marching forward; he 
had contrived well. The note was in the 
unformed schoolgirl scrawl of Yvonne; she 
had not learned to write, or to spell for 
that matter. 


“Dear Henri: Of course, I remmember 
you. Georges and I will be charmed to see 
you. Come Friday to dinner at our apparte- 
ment in the Rue de Lisbonne. 

““YVONNE.”’ 


Today was Friday. This was the eve- 
ning of the night. Already the Champs- 
Elysées was beginningto bealongChristmas 
tree of lights. In his quiet corner Henri Berri 
drew out the Yatz-Gatz. 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Dopse BROTHERS 
COACH aan 


Dodge Brothers Coach measures up in every detail 
to the high standards of its builders. i 


Low, graceful and sturdy, it looks and performs the 
part of a true aristocrat. 


The interior is roomy, comfortable and inviting. 


The lacquer finish is exceedingly attractive in Dodge 
Brothers blue with body stripe of cartouche yellow. 


The chassis is the same on which Dodge Brothers 
have concentrated all their experience and resources 
for a decade. Comfortable riding qualities and depend- 
able performance are therefore obvious attributes. 


The price is $1095 f. o. b. Detroit 


Dovouse BrotHEeERS DETROIT 


Dovoce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
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Hove you's) 

a pet drain 
inyour 
home? 


Is there a pet drain in your 
home—pouting and sulking— 
trying your patience—causing 
no end of trouble in bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry? 

Drano will 
clean it out in 
a hurry—make 
it active—free- 
flowing. Just 
pour in Drano 
—add water 
according to 


directions on 
the can. See it boil and bubble as 
it scours and scrubs—dissolving 
grease, hair, lint, animal 
and vegetable matter— 
purifying and sterilizing 
at the same time. Flush 
out with water, and— 
swoosh—the drain flows 
free with a swirling, whirl- 
pool motion. 


Cleans out lav- 
atory drains 


Housewives everywhere 
are using Drano regularly 
to keep drains clean and 
free-flowing in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry. Drano 
thaws frozen drains too—thaws 
them in a jiffy with its heating, 
boiling action. 


Drano positively will not harm 


Keeps laundry 
tub traps open 
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porcelain,. en- 
amel or plumb- 
ing. 


Hotels, restau- 
rants, apartment 
and office build- 
ings, barber shops 
and beauty shops 
use Drano regular- 
ly to prevent drain 
stoppages—save 
plumbing bills. 


If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a full- 
sized can. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano 


TRADE MARK REG U § PA 


Keeps bathtub 
drains free- 
flowing 


| same high, birdlike voice. 
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“Now, seller of pineapples, rumble!” he 
said through his teeth. He made motions 
with the knife—pff{t!—across; pfft !— 
down. He smiled grimly and returned the 
Yatz-Gatz to his pocket. Was anyone no- 
ticing how sinister he looked? He rather 
hoped so. 

In the taxi, on the way to the Rue de 
Lisbonne, he felt little waves of hate run- 
ning up and down his spine. On one point, 
however, he made up his mind—he would 
not use the Yatz-Gatz in the presence of 
Yvonne; that was a thing no Frenchman 
would think of doing. He would lure Pam- 
pel out on the pretext of telling him some 
particularly choice story of Cambodian 
life, and then in some quiet spot—pfit! 
pitt! 

In the taxi he practiced the stroke— 
across—down. The grizzled brigand who 
drove the cab, while skidding between a 
bus and a truck, spied from the corner of 
an eye the actions of his fare. 

“Name of a fish!’”’ grunted the driver. 
“He shaves! Is it then a barber shop I am 
driving?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and paid no 
further heed to Henri Berri. Strange 
things had happened in his taxicab. 

It was not particularly impressive—the 


| entrance to the apartment of the Pineapple 


King. One walked up three flights. The 
maid who opened the door for Henri Berri 
wore felt slippers, snuffled, and carried with 
her a suggestion of Brussels sprouts. The 
drawing-room was florid and was red in the 
face from being choked by too much plush 
Louis XVI furniture, which was not, Henri 
noticed, overly new. He dropped into a 
chair and immediately started up with a 
terse, hurt ‘‘Holy blue!’’ He had sat on 
a small evil-looking Pomeranian and it had 
nipped him. He hated dogs, particularly 
Pomeranians. 

“Henri!’’ It was Yvonne’s voice—that 
“Tt is good to 
see you, Henri.” 

She held out both her hands and he 
would have pressed them, but he feared he 
might hurt her—her fingers were so cov- 
ered with rings. 

“Why, Yvonne!’’ he stammered. He 
wasn’t quite sure it was Yvonne. She saw 
his confusion. 

“Have I, then, changed, Henri?”’ 

“No, no,” he murmured. ‘‘You are as 
young, as charming as ever.” 

‘Really?’ 

He did not answer. He was wondering 
why she had bobbed and frizzed her hair. 


| Some biggish women in their middle thir- 


ties shouldn’t; Yvonne was one of these. 
And she had one more chin than she had 
had ten years before. 

“Now do sit down and tell me every- 
thing. Georgesis late. He always is. That 
miserable business keeps him, so we can 
have a nice chat.” 

Was her voice the same? Memory told 
him it was; and yet that little breathless 
soprano way that had been so captivating 
in a young girl did not seem, somehow, to 
fit a rather plump and matronly woman. 

“The children,” he heard her saying, 
“are just going to bed. Would you like to 
see them, Henri?”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes! Then you have children?” 

“But certainly—five,”’ she answered. 
“Adolphe, Ferdinand, Jules, Hortense and 
Baby Marcel. You’ll adore them.” 

“Of course,’’ said Henri Berri, knowing 
he uttered a lie. 

The nursery was stuffy. The nurse was 
cross. Baby Marcel was teething. The 
other little Pampels were as unprepossess- 
ing a collection of urchins as Henri had 
ever looked upon. They glowered hostilely 
at him. 

“They are little angels,” 
Henri Berri, backing out. 

““Sometimes,”’ said Yvonne, smacking 
Ferdinand. 

Henri winced. Yvonne with a temper! 

“And now,” she was twittering again, 
‘you must see my particular pride, Toto 
and Kiki.” 

“T think,” said Henri Berri, “I’ve al- 
ready met one of them.” 

Yvonne gathered the two surly little 
beasts into her arms, caressed them, cooed 
to them, called them pet names. Henri 
found himself glancing at an unusually aw- 
ful gilt clock on the marble mantel. 

“Georges is later than usual,” said 
Yvonne, and he detected asperity creeping 
into her voice. ‘I hope you'll like him.” 

There was meaning in Henri Berri’s 
smile. A heavy plodding sounded on the 
stairs. 


murmured 
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“There he is now,” Yvonne exclaimed. 
“Here, hold Toto and Kiki.” 

She thrust the beasts into his arms and 
went out in a swirl of pink dress and heavy 
perfume. The dogs snarled at Henri. 

The doors were thin. He could hear 
Yvonne greet her husband. 

“So? Late again. Great sponge, why 
must you always be so.slow? Did you stop 
at the bakery and get the cake I told you 
to? Did you stop for Adolphe’s rubbers 
and Hortense’s underwear? Make haste 
now, great, untidy custard. Wash your- 
self. Hurry!” 

Henri heard the apologetic rumblings of 
Georges Pampel. Henri gave his mus- 
taches a brisk, determined twist. In a 
minute now he would be face to face with 
the man he hated, and soon thereafter— 
pfft !—pfft !—he would be avenged and 
Paris would need to crown a new Pineapple 
King. 
¥ Ghee Pampel lumbered into the room 
in the wake of his wife. Henri started. 
Georges Pampel was not at all as he had 
imagined him. He was enormous, it was 
true, but hardly heroic, for he had the 
figure of a pillow. He was extremely bald 
and—this astonished Henri—he had no 
beard, no sign of a beard anywhere. With 
his great pink head and his round face, he 
aia a puzzled and recently punished 


oy am delighted to meet you, Monsieur 
Berri,” he said. 

His voice did rumble, and yet it was shy. 
He lowered himself and his great stomach 
into an easy-chair. 

“Georges! Great stupid!’’ Yvonne spoke 


tartly. “‘That is Toto’s chair.” 
“But yes, I forgot. I’m sorry,’ said 
Georges Pampel humbly, and got up 


and balanced himself uncomfortably on a 
straight chair. Henri Berri found himself 
regarding, with fascinated eyes, that stom- 
ach. That was the spot—pfit-pfft! 

Henri Berri talked of Cambodia. He 

told of the weirdness of its jungles, its un- 
believable birds of scarlet and orange, its 
bizarre flowers and its legions of leaping, 
laughing monkeys; of its lost cities that the 
jungle had closed over, so that now cobras 
slept in the bedchambers of the decayed 
palaces and elephants munched their lunch 
in the vine-grown throne room. He told of 
hunting man-eating tigers by the light of a 
junglemoon. Heeven essayed to show them 
how the natives danced. 

They had finished an uninteresting soup 
when Henri, looking up in the midst of a 
tiger hunt story, caught the eye of Georges 
Pampel. It was the wishing eye of a boy 
listening to an old sailor spin yarns of pirate 
days and high adventure in distant ports. 

“But I am talking too much,” said Henri 
Berri. ‘I have not given Monsieur Pampel 
a chance to open his mouth.” 

“Bah!” said Yvonne. “He only opens 
it to put his food in. All Georges knows is 
pineapples.” 

“Yes,’’ agreed Georges Pampel in a flat 
voice, ‘‘all I know is pineapples.” 

“Georges!” 

“Yes, my dear?”’ 

*“Y ou are spilling your soup on your vest. 
Do you think vests grow on bushes?”’ 

“I was so interested in Monsieur Berri’s 
story of the laughing monkeys, my dear,” 
stammered Georges Pampel. ‘I did not 
watch the soup.”’ 

“You’d better watch it,’’ said Yvonne. 

The fish—a tepid turbot—had arrived. 
Henri Berri talked on. He told how teak 
was hewed in the dark forests and floated 
down the green Tye-Tan, which boiled 
with crocodiles. He checked himself. 

“But perhaps Monsieur Pampel would 
like to tell me about pineapples—how they 
are grown and the rest.” 

Georges Pampel shrugged. 

“T do not know,” he said. ‘I never saw 
pineapples grow. I sit in my little coop of 
an office at the warehouse down near Les 
Halles. The pineapples come in cases; one 
hundred cases, two hundred, a thousand, 
every day. I sell them, that’s all.” 

‘‘Ah, those pineapples,” said Henri 
Berri—he must be diplomatic and let slip 


no hint of his dire intent. “How I love 
them, those excellent pineapples!”’ 

“T loathe the sight of them,” said 
Georges Pampel. 

“And I,” added Yvonne. 

“Have another glass of Chablis,’ said 


Georges Pampel, “‘and tell us, please, some 
more about the monkeys.” 

Henri told him of the monkey villages in 
the heart of the woods, and Georges Pampel 
listened with great hungry eyes. There was 
a penetrating howling in the nursery. 


“It is Jules,” said George 
ily. ‘‘He always howls a 
eleven, Hortense howls. 
the time, but mostly from four 
morning.’ | 

“These nurses!” said Yvyor 
are not strict enough. I “— p 
that noise.” 

Henri Berri’s eyes f ollowall 
room. He was watching the 
that tightened her face. 


a Tee man.’ 
“Lucky? 12” 
“But certainly. You are fr 

have lived, while I—I have ex 

of my pineapples exists. Inn 
have been no jungles, no er 
monkeys!” 

“But you have been happy, 

Berri. Georges Pampel s 

round shoulders. “But surely 

Henri Berri, “with such a wife 
“Ah, yes,” 

sighed. ‘‘And yet 

is it far to Cambodia?” 
Yvonne had returned. 
““Georges!”’ 
Her voice was that of a dril] 


“T forgot. It was a bad daya 
He turned to Henri Berri. ‘ | 
sieur, this is a bad year for pi 

“Bah!” snorted Yvonne, 

After the coffee, they sat in { 
drawing-room. Henri felt that 
was drawing near. 

“Ten o'clock,” Yvonne 
“Georges, you must take To 
out. And tonight keep them | 
half hour, do you hear? La; 
stayed out only twenty minut 

“Yes, my dear.”’ + 

Henri Berri stiffened, s 

“T think,” he said, “I'll gow 
There i isa story of Cambodia I 
him.” 

He saw Pampel’s face brigh 

“Good night then, Henri,” 
and held out ‘her ring-studdedh 
again soon.’ 

Together the two men and 
paced slowly along the street. 
Lisbonne was deserted at that! 
hands were plunged in his poc 

‘‘Perhaps”—he heard th} 
Georges Pampel—‘“‘ monsieur ' 
the honor of having a bock w 

He spoke in the hesitant voi 
has been often rebuffed. 


there, and peaceful—yes, 50 DP 
“As good a spot as any, i 
Berri. 
They chose an out-of-the 
Henri Berri watched Geor! 
closely. He saw that the Pir 
was gazing ruefully at his ref] 
café mirror. Georges Pani 
his bare chin. 
“Yes,” he said suddenly. 

I should have a beard to cove} 
desert of face.” 
“But monsieur had one.” 
“Ah, yes; but Yvonneil 
She made me cut it off.” 


Berri. 


exclaimed oes ne 2 
Slowly from his pocket Hen! 
the Yatz-Gatz. Its blade spi 
café light, the ruby eyes” oll 
snake shone. 
“And what,” asked Geo 
that?” 
“That, ” said Henri Be 
Gatz.” 
He held it out to ion 
“Tt would please me, my 
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a souvenir of Cambodia. 
well, something like our 
Honor—a reward to someone 
a great service.” 
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flannel vests—to the Empress, to the Em- 


press Dowager, to a whole retinue of grand 
dukes and princes. There were three months 
of necessary social engagements, an endless 
round of dinners and balls to be attended 
and returned, so that in January, 1810, Mr. 
Adams was hoping that they might promise 
themselves “for the future a more tranquil 
life,’ since until then he had been obliged 
to record that 

“We rise seldom earlier than nine in the 
morning—often not before ten. Breakfast. 
Visits to receive, or visits to make, until 
three, soon after which the night comes on. 
At four we dine, and pass the evening 
either abroad until very late, or at our 
lodgings with company until ten or eleven 
o’clock. The night parties abroad seldom 
break up until four or five in the morning. 
It is a life of such irregularity and dissipa- 
a as I cannot and will not continue to 
ead.” 

For him, with his studious, careful habits, 
it was irksome; for Louisa, with her con- 
tinuously impaired health, it was almost 
out of the question. But a brave attempt 
had to be made, as often as possible, so as 
not to give offense. Court balls that cost 
eighteen thousand rubles and consumed 
fifteen thousand wax candles, where the 
Emperor sought out Louisa on purpose to 
dance a polonaise with her; endless church 
festivals and Te Deums, at which the wish 
for Napoleon’s downfall was father to the 
prayer; recurring ceremonies, birthdays, 
launchings, civic fétes; Easter with its eggs 
of glass and marble and gilt wood to be 
exchanged with everyone; May Day, and 
the procession of carriages, with postilions 
and teams of four and six and even eight 
gayly caparisoned horses; sleighing parties 
and ice carnivals; visits to schools, to fac- 
tories, to charitable institutions; soirées at 
the theater, at the opera, at the imperial 
drawing-room; dinners, dinners, dinners— 
there was no end to it, in the brilliant, snow- 
spangled, diamond-and-fur-bedizened city 
of the Emperor of all the Russias. 

And a house to be chosen and put in 
order and managed. And if it was not on 
the scale of Mr. de Caulaincourt, the French 
Ambassador’s establishment—which cost a 
million rubles a year, required the services 
of sixty-five persons, and sheltered fifty-six 
horses in its stables—still it was very ex- 
pensive and complicated. “‘We have a 
maitre d’hétel, or steward,’ Mr. Adams 
complained; “‘a cook who has under him 
two scullions—mujiks; a Swiss, or porter; 
two footmen; a mujik to make the fires; a 
coachman and postilion . . . afemmede 
chambre of Mrs. Adams who is the wife of 
the steward, a housemaid and a laundry 
maid. The Swiss, the cook and one of the 
footmen are married and their wives all live 
in the house. The steward has two children 
and the washerwoman a daughter, all of 
whom are kept in the house. . . . The 
firewood is luckily included as part of the 
rent. Onall . . . articles of consumption 
the cook and steward first make their 
profits . . . and next make free pillage of 
the articles themselves. The steward takes 
the same liberty with my wines.” It was a 
good deal to ask of New England frugality, 
this happy-go-lucky Muscovite house party ! 

But when all was said and done, it was 
lonely in Petersburg. Only one other min- 
ister had his lady with him, although if 
local gossip could be believed, as indeed it 
was, some of the bachelor ambassadors were 
not entirely destitute of feminine conso- 
lation. It was lonely in Petersburg for 
Louisa. She lived there for five years “‘as a 
stranger to all but the kind regards of the 
Imperial family, and I quitted its gaudy 
loneliness without a sigh.’”’ There were two 
children at home; a little girl born in 1811 
died within the year; America was a long 
way off and news traveled slowly; Mr. 
Adams did. not mind the cold, but for her 
it was a°misery—this “‘sterile heartlessness 
of a Russian residence of icy coldness’’— 
and she was perhaps never quite well. The 
only ‘alloy’ in Mr. Adams’ “‘felicity”’ 
arose from “‘the delicacy of my wife’s con- 
stitution, the ill health which has afflicted 
her much of the time, and the misfortunes 
she has suffered from it.” 

And they quarreled a little. “Our union 
has not been without its trials,” Mr. Adams 
admitted, “nor invariably without dissen- 
sions between us. There are many differ- 
ences of sentiment, of tastes and of opinions 
in regard to domestic economy and to the 
education of children between us.”” She was 
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probably much more tolerant, much more 
liberal. “There are natural frailties of tem- 
per in both of us; both being quick and 
irascible, and mine being sometimes harsh.”’ 
But she had always been “‘a faithful and 
affectionate wife, and a careful, tender, in- 
dulgent and watchful mother.” He might 
have added that she had also been a gra- 
cious hostess when illness did not prevent, 
a spirited, courageous lady, a good traveler 
who bore the discomforts and vicissitudes 
of the long roads with fortitude. 

At all events, she was to have a con- 
spicuous opportunity to display these quali- 
ties. For in 1814 Mr. Adams went to 
Ghent, to assist at the making of the treaty 
of peace with England; Louisa remained 
alone in Russia—her personal household 
had returned one by one to America—for 
another dreary winter; and in 1815 she 
found herself summoned across Europe to 
join him at Paris. 


le WAS a disorganized, devastated, pre- | 


carious Europe, filled with disorderly, va- 
grant soldiery. The Allies had taken Paris, 
Napoleon was on the island of Elba, the 
Bourbon Louis XVIII was back on the 
throne of France. It was supposed that 
peace had come. Louisa was very much 
alarmed at the prospect of her journey, and 
worried about the sale of her furniture, 
which Mr. Adams had recommended. One 
wonders if Louisa was not just a little 
afraid, often, of Mr. Adams, a little restive 
under his strictly economical accounting, a 
little apprehensive of his critical Adams na- 
ture. 

“Conceive the astonishment your letter 
caused me if you can,’ she wrote. ‘I know 
not what to do about the selling of the goods 
and I fear I shall be much imposed upon. 
This is a heavy trial but I must get through 
it at all risks, and if you receive me with the 
conviction that I have done my best I shall 
be amply rewarded. I am in so much con- 
fusion that it is hardly possible for me to 
write you.” 

She left Petersburg on the afternoon of 
February 12, 1815, in a Russian coach on 
runners, with her seven-year-old boy—for 
whom a bed had been arranged in the front 
of the carriage—accompanied by a French 
nurse who had come to her that very day, 
and two manservants, one of whom, Bap- 
tiste, had been a prisoner of war in Mitau. 
And at first matters went smoothly 
enough; she was paid every attention, and 
elaborately entertained at Riga by the gov- 
ernor; but it was bitterly cold, so that dur- 
ing one stage “our provisions were all hard 
frozen and even the Madeira wine 
had become solid ice.”’ 

They exchanged the runners for wheels 
and went on into Courland, where “‘ once or 
twice the carriage sank so deep in the 
snow that we had to ring up the 
inhabitants to dig us out. For this 
purpose the bells appeared to be commonly 
used, and our postilion appealed to them 
without hesitation, and the signal was im- 
mediately understood.” 

Then, at Mitau, an alarming thing hap- 
pened. Louisa had refused the invitation of 
her friend, Countess Mengs, and had deter- 
mined to proceed to the next posthouse, 
when the innkeeper approached her with 
great mystery and caution, informed her of 
a frightful murder which had taken place 
on that road the night before, and warned 
her that her servant, Baptiste, was a no- 
torious character in Mitau, and a villain of 
the deepest dye. But Louisa replied that 
she was under bond to take him to France 
unless he behaved improperly, that the car- 
riage was ordered, and that she was going— 
“from a proud and foolhardy spirit,’’ as she 
afterward admitted. 

They started off, “‘under the most un- 
easy impressions,” and four miles out the 
postilion announced that he was lost. Until 
nearly midnight they were ‘‘jolted over 
hills, through swamps and holes, and into 
valleys into which no carriage had surely 
ever passed before, and my whole heart was 
filled with unspeakable terrors for the safety 
of the child’; and then the horses were 
worn out and Baptiste had to be sent on 
alone to see what he could find. In the 
coach they waited, under the wintry mid- 
night sky, on the slope of a lost hill in Cour- 
land, while the child slept ‘‘sweetly”’ in his 


little improvised bed. But Baptiste found a |, 


house, and they were taken in for the night. 
The Vistula was crossed, on thin, perilous 
ice, with men in front sounding with poles, 
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and after a while they were in Prussia— 
trundling through a gloomy, frozen coun- 
tryside, filled with the “fearful remnants of 
man’s fury.’”’ And the nearer they ap- 
proached to Berlin, the more impertinent 
Baptiste became, until Louisa threatened 
him with dismissal, after which he was more 
respectful, but “there was something 
threatening in his look that did not please 
me, but I was afraid to notice it.” They 
went on and on—encountering minor vicis- 
situdes, broken wheels, enforced lodgings in 
chance roadside dens—and Louisa kept her 
money bags hidden, letting the men think 
that she only drew enough at each town for 
the next stretch. 

Berlin was a haven of refuge, a joy, a 
resuscitation of “pleasant recollections of 
the past, and youth seemed again to be 
decked with rosy smiles.’”” They stayed a 
week, and Louisa made her presence known 
to some of her old acquaintances of fourteen 
years before, and was received with affec- 
tionate delight and with the friendliest 
courtesies. She felt at home in Berlin—but 
Mr. Adams was waiting, and they must go. 
Through Prussia, across the German states, 
running everywhere into groups of dis- 
banded soldiers, so that Louisa found it 
advisable after dark, in order to escape an- 
noyance and insult, to make a pretense of 
military identity by putting on her little 
boy’s toy soldier hat with the big plume, 
and showing his sword at the window. And 
at Hisenach there was a rumor that Napo- 
leon was again in France, and at Hanau it 
was confirmed. 

They went on, hearing nothing on all 
sides but praise for the French and their 
bravery, and curses for the Allies and ‘“‘the 
far renowned horrors and cruelties of the 
ruffian Cossacks.”’ And in Frankfort the 
two manservants refused to go any farther, 
because there would now be conscription in 
France, and Louisa was obliged to proceed 
along circuitous routes—so as to avoid the 
troops which were being reassembled—with 
only a young Prussian lad of fourteen as 
courier. They passed through Baden, where 
everyone was certain that Napoleon had 
been captured and shot; they were delayed 
by ‘‘wagons of every description full of sol- 
diers rushing toward the frontier, 
roaring national songs and apparently in 
great glee at the idea of a renewal of hostili- 
‘ties’; and finally they were at Strasburg— 
in which Louisa, for some unaccountable 
reason, managed to find a resemblance to 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

She was very tired and ill, but there were 
passports to be seen to, and a new servant, 
Dupin, to be engaged—and they were off 
again, through a France seething with 
troops, roaring for Napoleon, damning the 
Cossacks. All went well until beyond 
Epernay, and then suddenly there was an 
uproar on the road, a cursing and shouting 
that they were Russians—because of the 
Petersburg coach—a threatening of swords 
and bayonets. Louisa had driven right 
into the midst of Napoleon’s Imperial 
Guard, on its way to meet the Emperor. 
She explained that they were Americans— 
loud cheers—she waved her handkerchief, 
she cried “‘ Vive l’Empereur!”’ and vive any- 
thing else which the soldiers seemed to re- 
quire. They let her go. With 
the general in command and 
his staff escorting her car- 
riage, they cut through the 
entire column, at the mercy 
of this utterly undisciplined 
and very considerably intox- 
icated rabble, which was so 
soon, at Waterloo, to pass 
into immortality. Poor lit- 
tle Charles Francis was ter- 
rified, and sat like a white 
marble statue. 

And the night at the inn 
was a long terror, with the 
coach hidden away, and 
stragglers pounding at the 
doors all through the sleep- 
less hours. But the next 
morning the road was clear 
and they went on, to be met 
with the news that forty 
thousand men were around 
Paris and that a battle was 
imminent. 

“This news startled me 
very much,” Louisa con- 
fessed, ‘‘but on cool reflec- 
tion I thought it best to 
persevere. I was traveling 
at great expense, a thing 
quite unsuited to the paltry 
salary of an American Min- 
ister, and I was sure that if 
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there was any danger Mr. Adams would 
have come to meet me.”’ 

But Mr. Adams was in Paris, going to 
the theater and to the opera, and waiting 
with the crowds to see Napoleon come in, 
and Louisa had to finish her journey alone. 
And because she was the only private 
traveler on the roads, and because she had 
six horses to her coach, they began to say 
that she was Napoleon’s sister, Stephanie— 
and Dupin, most discreet of couriers, 
smiled a little and did not deny it. And at 
eleven o’clock on the evening of March 
twenty-third they rolled into the courtyard 
of the Hotel du Nord, in Paris, and Mr. 
Adams was enormously surprised to hear 
of all these alarms and perils. The city had 
been so quiet, it had never occurred to 
him—never, apparently, struck him that a 
lady traveling alone through France in 
those perilous days might be subjected to 
the most dire inconveniences. He had been 
expecting her, and he had come home from 
the play that evening and been annoyed at 
not finding her there. He was in his rooms 
when she arrived. 

The conviction grows that Mr. Adams 
was not a pleasant person. 
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BY Paris was splendid, although it 
rained a great deal that spring. The 
royal family had decamped during the night 
of March nineteenth, after issuing warlike 
proclamations which no one showed the 
slightest inclination to observe. The people 
had gone around, instead, tearing down 
Bourbon emblems, and learning again to 
shout ‘Vive l’Empereur!’’ which made 
more noise, somehow, than ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” 
The Emperor himself had arrived at about 
nine o’clock on the evening of March 
twentieth, at the head of the army which 
had been sent out to oppose him—making 
his way through roaring crowds, gayly feed- 
ing the fugitive King’s manifestos to 
triumphant bonfires, into the courtyard of 
the Tuileries, where they had dragged him 
from his carriage and borne him shoulder 
high up the staircase, led by that same Mr. 
de Caulaincourt who had been at Peters- 
burg. In the streets they were selling tri- 
color cockades, ‘‘the cockade that doesn’t 
get dirty!’”’ In the audience chamber, 
Eliza Monroe’s old schoolmate, Hortense, 
was busy on her hands and knees ripping off 
the royalist symbols sewed onto the carpet, 
and revealing the old Bonaparte emblems 
underneath. Everywhere the Lilies had 
faded, the Violets were blooming. 

There followed that brilliant twilight of 
the Napoleonic gods, the last trooping of 
the Eagles, the swarming of the Golden 
Bees, the Hundred Days that were to end 
at Waterloo. All Paris pushed up and down 
the boulevards, jammed its way into the 
Tuileries to see the Little Corporal, surged 
in and out of the Place du Carrousel to 
watch the troops pass by in review. In the 
evening one went to the theater to sing 
popular songs and listen to plays filled with 
patriotic allusions; one sat in the gardens 
of the Palais Royal and admired the old 
uniforms of Jena and Austerlitz. 

Louisa saw it all; she went to the theater, 
and heard them cheer the little man with 
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the cocked hat when he came into his box; 
she went to dinners and balls; she visited 
General Lafayette; she had a good time, a 
holiday time under spring skies, after the 
cold Russian years. 

Even Mr. Adams found that ‘‘the tend- 
ency to dissipation . . . seems to be irresis- 
tible.’”’ And then, on May sixteenth, they 
had to go, because Mr. Adams was named 
Minister to England. 

London, Louisa’s native city, after an 
absence of eighteen years. But it was a 
very different London, filled with strangers, 
revisited under trying circumstances; for 
Mr. and Mrs. John Quincy Adams were 
there representing America at the close of 
an armed dispute between the two coun- 
tries, just as once before Mr. and Mrs. John 
Adams had come bringing credentials from 
the newly emancipated colonies. It had 


not been pleasant then, it was not to be | 


much more so now, and there were many 
incidents in store to remind Mr. Adams 
“how small a place my person or my station 
occupies in the notice of these persons.” 
That extremely public character, the Duke 
of Wellington, for instance, could never get 
it through his head just what it was that 
Mr. Adams was doing in London, although 
when they met he seemed to recollect 
having seen him somewhere before. 

But for Louisa, when she was not indis- 
posed, the time passed not too disagreeably. 
They took a house in the suburbs, at 
Ealing, and the two older boys came over 
from America to join their mother. Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams drove into town occasion- 
ally to attend a function at the palace; to 
see the Waterloo illuminations, which were 
“very few and very bad”; to push their 
way through the mobs at the lord mayor’s 
ball, where it was impossible for more than 
five couples to dance at once, and where 
“‘the heat was scarcely less oppressive, sev- 
eral ladies fainted, and the Lady Mayoress 
sat in state with her smelling bottle con- 
stantly at her nostrils to keep herself from 
fainting. . The dinner tables were yet 
standing and covered with people standing 
on them. We were obliged to pass over 
them to get out of the hall.” 

They were not at all sorry when, in April, 
1817, they received word from Washington 
that President Monroe had chosen Mr. 
Adams to be his Secretary of State. They 
sailed from Cowes on June fifteenth, and 
landed at New York on August sixth. 
They had been gone from America just 
eight years and a day. 
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as now these two ambassadresses, Mrs. 
Monroe and Mrs. Adams, were together 
in Washington, in the two most conspicuous 
social positions in the land, for all the world 
to see. But the trouble was—as far as Mrs. 
Monroe, at least, was concerned—that the 
world did not see her. ‘‘People seem to 
think,” Mrs. Smith wrote in November, 
1817, “‘we shall have great changes in social 
intercourse and customs. Mr. and Mrs. 
Monroe’s manners will give a tone to all the 
rest. Few persons are admitted to the great 
house, and not a single lady has yet seen 
Mrs. Monroe, Mrs. Cutts excepted. . . 
She is always at home to Mrs. Cutts.” 
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visit any of the ministers’ wives. And 
since foreign envoys were involved, Mr. 
Adams, Secretary of State, was called in to 
carry these infinitely petty messages. 

The affair went on. Mr. Monroe got into 
trouble with his diplomatic dinners. It had 
always been customary to invite the Secre- 
tary of State with the ministers, and since 
none of them were ambassadors of the first 
rank the secretary took precedence. But 
now the other secretaries demanded that 
they be included, and on an equal footing 
with Mr. and Mrs. Adams. But the minis- 
ters had no intention of seeing themselves 
and their wives superseded by the entire 
cabinet. 

In the capital of the republic, in that 
shrine of all the democratic virtues—the 
White House in which Mr. Jefferson had 
once sent his guests in to dinner péle-méle 
and en masse—the matter of aristocratic 
precedence was suddenly become of vital 
concern. Washington was beginning to 
take itself frightfully seriously. Mr. Mon- 
roe tried inviting the ministers without any 
secretaries, and with only “‘some respect- 
able private citizens.” But the ministers 
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did not care to dine with respectable private 
citizens. They wanted secretaries, but in 
their proper place. They were finally given 
Mr. Adams, and one other secretary in 
rotation. 

And the affair went on. In December, 
1819, the ladies of Washington were boy- 
cotting Mrs. Monroe, so that one of her 
drawing-rooms opened “‘to a beggarly row 
of empty chairs. Only five females at- 
tended, three of whom were foreigners.” 
Mrs. Adams was scarcely faring any better, 
and at one large invited party prepared at 
her house only three ladies condescended to 
appear. The long and short of it was that 
the senators expected to be visited by Mrs. 
Adams, and her failure to comply was 
causing ‘‘uneasiness, heartburnings and 
severe criticism.’”’ Mr. Monroe called a 
cabinet meeting. They sat for two hours 
and finally decided to continue doing each 
as his wife saw fit with regard to this “‘ paltry 
passion for precedence.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Adams was to prepare for the 
President a statement of his attitude and 
that of Mrs. Adams. 

Mr. Adams had many better things to 
do, but, for so accomplished a pamphleteer 
as he was, the occasion was not without 
certain compensating opportunities. Mrs. 
Adams, he informed Mr. Monroe, visited 
no lady as a stranger in order to avoid in- 
vidious distinctions. As for the Senate, 
Mr. Adams had the highest regard for the 
Senate, having himself been a senator. But 
he had never been called upon by depart- 
ment heads. It seemed to him that to pay 
visits of ceremony to Congress at every 
session ‘would not only be a very useless 
waste of time, but not very compatible 
with the discharge of the real and impor- 
tant duties of the departments,” nor did the 
custom appear ‘‘altogether congenial to the 
republican simplicity of our institutions.” 

To the President of the Senate Mr. 
Adams then wrote that it was his impression 
that the Government was “‘a government 
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for the transaction of business.” Concern- 
ing Mrs. Adams, she had always invited 
without formality any lady who cared to 
come to her house, and she had “only 
regretted the more rigorous etiquette of 
those who have declined inasmuch as it 
bereft her of the happiness which she would 
have derived from a more successful culti- 
vation of their acquaintance.” 

Yes. There was a little less talk in the 
Senate about visits after that—but Mrs. 
Hay was still at it, and in March, 1820, 
when her sister, Maria Hester, was married 
at the White House to her cousin, Samuel 
Gouverneur, Mrs. Hay informed the diplo- 
matic corps that they were not expected to 
take any notice of the event; a suggestion 
which the diplomatic corps followed with 
considerable alacrity. 


x 


Be the years were passing. Mr. Monroe 
went into his second term, and seemed, 
at least to Mr. S. G. Goodrich, dull, sleepy 
and personally insignificant. His dress was 
black and rusty, his neckcloth small, ropy 
and carelessly tied, his frill matted, his 
countenance wilted with age, study and 
care. Altogether, he appeared “owlish and 
ordinary.” Mrs. Monroe was almost al- 
ways ill. They can neither of them have 
been very happy in the gaudy White House. 

Outside, in the town, Mr. Adams’ friends 
were urging him to mingle more in society, 
until he complained that “dinners, evening 
parties and balls have absorbed an un- 
reasonable portion of my time,” but he 
indulged himself in order to “repel the 
reproach . .. of a reserved, gloomy, unsocial 
temper.”’ And his friends were 
urging Mrs. Adams to influence 
him to a greater geniality, to a less 
fastidious reserve; he seemed to 
disdain any champion but himself, 
and “‘now my dear Madam, all this 
won’t do’’—because it was 1823, 
and Mr. Adams was a candidate 
for the presidency, whether he 
wished it or not. It was a very 
bitter, vicious campaign in which a 
dozen journals were ‘‘ pouring forth 
continual streams of slander’’ upon 
his character, and in which it 
seemed “‘as if every liar and calum- 
niator in the country was at work 
day and night” to destroy his rep- 
utation. And Louisa must have 
encouraged him, and kept him in 
humor, and in 1824 she did a very 
gracious thing which helped him— 
she gave a ball in honor of a dan- 
gerous rival, Gen. Andrew Jackson. 


Wend you with the world tonight? 
Brown and fair, and wise and witty, 
Eyes that float in seas of light, 
Laughing mouths and dimples pretty, 
Belles and matrons, maids and madams, 
All are gone to Mrs. Adams’. 


It was the talk of the town. They hung 
the ballroom with garlands and tissue pa- 
per, and festooned the pillars with laurel, 
and chalked the floor with eagles and 
patriotic mottoes. A thousand people 
came. Andon February 9, 1825, Mr. Adams 
was elected. They went to the White House 
to pay their respects to Mrs. Monroe at her 
last drawing-room, and saw her, gracious 
and regal, her dress a “‘superb black velvet, 
neck and arms bare and beautifully formed, 
her hair in puffs and dressed high on the 
head, and ornamented with white ostrich 
plumes; around her neck an elegant pearl 
necklace.’”’ All the rooms were in use, with 
great hickory wood fires in the open fire- 
places, and wine was passed around on sil- 
ver salvers by colored waiters in livery. 

General Jackson was there, too, and Mr. 
Adams was very rude to him, without ever 
suspecting it. Mr. Adams was not a good 
mixer, nor a graceful winner. In the late 


evening a band of musicians came and | 


serenaded him at his house, which probably 
surprised him. 
xI 

AME Inauguration Day. Mrs. Adams 
gave a big reception; they visited Mr. 
Monroe; they attended the ball at Ca- 
rusi’s—and they returned, at eleven o’clock, 
to their own home, for Mrs. Monroe was 
too sick to leave the President’s house, and 
it was not until some time later that the 
Adamses were able to take possession. As 
for the Monroes, they retired to Oak Hill, 
in Loudoun County, Virginia—to an exist- 
ence increasingly beset with financial cares; 
and there, in 1830, Mrs. Monroe died. 
At the White House there followed four 
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_ SHOVELS 


Ever Hear of 
a “High Speed” 
Shovel ? 


CAS one make of shovel actually 
move more cubic yards of dirt 
per day than another? That is whata 
large California gas company wanted 
to find out. They equipped one gang 
with Red Edge Shovels and a second 
gang of the same size with another 
make “just as good as Red Edge.” 
At the end of 90 days the ‘‘Red 
Edge’ gang had laid 800 more feet 
of gas mains than the “‘alsorans.”’ 
The Gas Company was considerably 
more surprised than we were. We 
know the heat-treated chrome- 
nickel steel that gives Red Edge its 
permanent sharp edge, its Jasting 
shape and balance. Naturally, a 
shovel made of that hard tough steel 
will speed up the work. 


Let the Red Edge distributor in your city 
supply you with the shovels that speed up 
the job and cut the labor costs. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 


WYOMING, PENNA. 
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RED EDGE 


RED EDGE 


years conspicuous primarily for the rigidity ! 


We spent 
50 years 
learning to 
make one 
grade of 
shovel 
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150 towels in a dust-proof 
carton, 40c. In Rocky Moun- 
tain Zone and Canada, 50c. 
(Postage paid by us.) 


24.6 cents per carton when 
bought by the case (25 car- 
tons—3750 towels). Price per 
case $6.15 F. O, B. Factory. 
Weight 60 lbs. Even lower 
prices on orders of 5, 10 and 
25 cases. 

Ask your dealer, or send 
us your order, 


Scotr Paper CoMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 


Also makers of 
ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


he Health Towel 


of a hundred uses! 


In the home, office, factory, garage—whet- 
ever there’s need for clean, safe towels that 
really dry—ScotTissue Towels serve best 
because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 

ScotTissue Towels are being used daily 
in many new ways on account of their 
extraordinary drying, cleaning and absorb- 
ing powers. 


_fer 
Os. P. Co. 


Kitchen Bathroom Automobile Office Factory 
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of their routine. Mr. Adams arose very 
early—at five in summer; he took a walk 
or else, in season, bathed in the Potomac, 
an enthusiastic, if elderly, Triton; before 
breakfast he studied the Scriptures for a 
while; at the close of the day’s official 
duties he dined, passed an hour or so with 
Mrs. Adams,. and then was busy at his 
writing until eleven. An amazingly indus- 
trious man, a voracious reader, a composer 
of poetry, an author of monographs—to 
say nothing of the stupendous diary—who 
would have preferred to devote his entire 
life to the pursuit of literature. He en- 
joyed gardening, billiards and horseback 
riding. He was—because of his uncanny fa- 
cility for giving offense, his inability to ap- 
pear conciliating and gracious —enormously 
unpopular. 

He abstained from all private functions 
in society, and found his own levees ‘‘more 
and more insupportable.” Mrs. Adams 
held them once a week, and later once a 
fortnight—evening receptions at which re- 
freshments were handed around, which was 
an innovation, and which were crowded by 
curiosity seekers from every walk of life. 
Besides the drawing-rooms there was usu- 
ally a large weekly dinner, and more rarely 
asmaller company for the evening. Other- 
wise, Mrs. Adams received very little and 
went seldom into society. She kept silk- 
worms, several hundred of them; she 
derived keen enjoyment from music and 
books; she was an extremely retiring, 
scholarly person. She was also, and ever- 
increasingly, in extremely delicate health. 
In 1828 Mr. Adams was passing “‘from one 
to two hours after dinner with my wife in her 
chamber, to which sheis almost entirely con- 
fined by ‘ill health.”” When she did go out 
into the world it was usually to visit her close 
friend, Mrs. Edward Livingston, the mother 
of the celebrated Cora, in whose salon 
Washington contrived to forget even the ani- 
mosities of the etiquette war. There were 
domestic events. General Lafayette was 
entertained. John, the second son, was 
married to his cousin, Mary Hellen—an 
arrogant young man who got his nose pulled 
in the rotunda of the Capitol for having 
been astonishingly rude to one of General 
Jackson’s supporters. George, the oldest 
son, died in 1829, and John himself was not 
to survive his parents. 

It was a formal, frigid, and one suspects— 
in spite of the colorful crowds at the 
drawing-rooms—rather drab, arduous time 
at the White House. In contemporary 
estimation the Adamses were notorious for 
a “silent, repulsive, haughty reserve.”’ Be- 
yond the confines of the presidential man- 
sion things were happening. Mr. Clay was 
Secretary of State, and wondering how 
soon he would be President. Mr. Webster 
was very much in the public ear. Vice 
President Calhoun was sitting in the Sen- 
ate—and sitting silently, to his chagrin— 
listening to that terrible, vitriolic Mr. J ohn 
Randolph address him in his spindly voice 
as ““Mr. Speaker! I mean, Mr. President 
of the Senate and would-be President of the 
United States, which God in His infinite 
mercy avert!’ While the ladies of Wash- 
ington were attending evening parties— 
and watching their husbands gamble at 
whist, and dancing quadrilles, cheats and 
reels at the assemblies, in white India crépe 
dresses trimmed with flounces—a great 
many gentlemen, wearing blue or green 
Bolivar frock coats, and several superim- 
posed waistcoats, and large Cossack trou- 
sers tucked into Hessian boots adorned 
with gold tassels, were jingling their watch 
fobs and conducting a presidential campaign 
even more vicious than the previous one. 

And the outcome of it was that in 1828 
General Jackson was elected. “You ask 
how the Administration folks look since 
their defeat,’’ Mrs. Smith wrote in Decem- 
ber. ‘‘They all with one consent . . . appear 
cheerful and good-humored, mix freely and 
frankly with the triumphant party. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams have gone a little too 


far in this assumed ga 
drawing-room they laid asid)) 
which until now they have 
and came out in a brillian 
dress of social, gay, frank, 
ners. 8 The great audi: 
never before opened, and noy 
was thrown open for dancin 
heard of before at a drawing} 
All the folks attached to the 4} 
made a point of being there, } 
the Cabinet in their best bib| 
most of them in new dregge 
from Paris.”’ 

And then General Jackson | 
best bib and tucker, and ref, 
Mr. Adams, and on March 
Adamses evacuated the Whi 
withdrew to Meridian Hill. 
dorial régime was at an end, 
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MS ADAMS was sixtet| 
One might have expe 
Louisa Adams did expect—t | 
now be contented to retire fron| 
nal career of public service, 
Some of Mr. Adams’ most la} 
some of his greatest triumph} 
fore him. In November, } 
chosen to represent his natiys 
national House of Represen} 
eighteen years, with his shary} 
tongue, and that “terrible y 
his voice,” he made himself n 
conspicuous as the champion | 
and at the end, in 1848, it 
chair in the House that th 
stricken and unconscious, to. 
It was an innovation, an e 
Congress, and there were man: 
it an unbecoming anticlim: 
family was not any too plea 
Adams was delighted; the | 
come spontaneously after a | 
national polls; his elevation) 
dency had not been ‘“‘half so 
his “inmost soul’’; no office e¢ 
him had ever given him son 

And so for Mrs. Adam: 
round went on, Quincy and_ 
summer, Washington in the 
for her they were very quiet 
from the fashionable turme 
spent in the company of a fe 
with her books and her po 
music. For if her husband’ 
artistic and literary—he wr? 
lished a whole long poem, | 
Morrogh, during those yes 
were no less so. She possesst{ 
of composition in prose and }} 
capable of excellent translat| 
French, she sang, and played \j 
the pianoforte. They would b 
much happier all their lives 
existence less public, less e 
time and energy, in which} 
might have found a greatel 
expression, a more ample oj 
fruition. It was the irony of 
called upon to fill conspicuovp 
European and American s0/ 
Adams was not in the least vi 

The years passed. “I frell 
ciety,” Mr. Adams once wrod. 
the exception of my daily > 
confined within the walls of o 
it were a ship at sea.”’ Once at 
Year’s, the crowds came poulg 
Adams’ parlor, and once a ye 
went to pay his respects to ? 
Mrs. Madison. He died on ? 
1848, and Mrs. Madison a vel 
Jefferson, Mr. John Adams 1 
Mr. Madison, James and By 
roe—they were all at rest. Ii 
followed them very soon, on MN 
at Quincy. And now they vi 
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Federal group. There were ne! 
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© where the Steinway goes it 
in it the very essence of the 
ble art of music. Its response 
and spirit of the musician is 
|. Through its miraculous sing- 
ts Most exquisite passages and 
ofound measures of the great 
ittain their full significance. 
sen by Liszt and Rubinstein. 
ce of such pianists as Paderew- 
ninoff and Hofmann. But the 
Tpute to its excellence is this— 


vetwhelming majority of 


- 


Steinway pianos have been bought by 
people of moderate means, who have real- 
ized the true economy that lies in buying 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or 
near you through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and 
the balance will be extended over a period of two 
years. *Used pianos accepted in partial 
exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus trans portation 


STEINWAY & Sons, STEINWAY HALL 
109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Always the most satisfactory. 


the best. 
Always the cheapest in the end. 

To this public the Steinway ts sold, asa 
matter of principle, at the lowest possible 
price, and upon terms that keep it well 
within the reach of every true lover of 
music. Some one of the numerous styles 
and sizes will fit your home and your 
income. Each is a true Steinway. Each 
embodies all the Steinway principles and 
ideals. And each returns, year after year, 
a full dividend of delight. You need 
never buy another piano. 
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FREE 10-day test. Send the coupon 


Cloudy ‘Teeth— 
dull teeth 


How to make them whiter—quickly! 


The new way world’s dental 
authorities advise. What to do 


HOSE whiter teeth that you envy. 
| Don’t think they are beyond you. You 

can now lighten dull and dingy teeth— 
make them gleam and glisten. 

Modern science has discovered a new way. 
A method different in formula, action and 4 
effect from any you have ever used. This { 
offers you a test. Simply use the coupon; it, , 
brings free a 10-day tube. t 


Look for film on your teeth—that’s the cause 
How to combat it 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run your 
tongue across them. You will feel a film. 
That’s the cause of the trouble. You must 
fight it. 

Film is that viscous coat which you feel. 
gets into crevices and stays. 
your teeth. 

It also holds food substance which ferments and causes acid. 
In contact with teeth, this acid invites decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

So dingy teeth mean more than loss of good appearance. 
They may indicate danger, grave danger to your teeth. 


It clings to teeth, 
It hides the natural luster of 


New methods now that mean greater tooth beauty 
plus better protection from tooth troubles 
The problem has been to find a dentifrice which would cope 
adequately with that film. To find one which could effectively 
combat it. Harsh grit tended to injure the enamel. Makeshifts 
were inadequate. 

Now modern dental science has found new combatants. Their 
action is to curdle film and then harmlessly remove it. They are 
embodied in a new type tooth paste called Pepsodent—a scien- 
tific method that is changing the tooth cleansing habits of some 
50 different nations. 

To millions this new way has proved the folly of having dull 
and dingy teeth. The folly of inviting tooth troubles when their 
chief cause can be combated. 

Don’t you think it worth while to try it for 10 days; then to 
note results yourself? 


Send coupon for free 10-day test 
Remember, every time you eat, food clings to your teeth. Film 
is constantly forming. The film that ruins teeth; that mars 
their luster, makes them look dingy and dull. 

This new method will polish your teeth; give them a beauty 
that will delight you. It will help you quickly toward teeth 
such as you envy in others. 

Make the test today. Clip the coupon for a free 10-day tube. 
Or get a full size tube of your druggist. Why not follow the new 
method which world’s dental authorities urge? 


: Mail Coupon for Pp cl mee 
: FRE 10-Day Tube to <— Psa en 
PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 505, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Send to: Chicago, IIll., U. S. A. 
UNE Besse. Melee iet, A een wk bere. cd eee ies on Be oss ek mee, hal Bak ys aeemmnne eee ces eee ie ee a Fees 
AOI OSS. scccccicbveiss cokes ess scosnagisshic MEER MOO Os oa ee 
2 Only one tube to a family. 
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A Valentine 


Y HEART is very small, 
And has no room at all— 
Except for you. 


Yet, should I try to make 
It larger, it would break— 
Indeed that’s true. 


For I had crammed it full 
Of what is beautiful— 
Things not a few! 


But when I peeped inside, 
What do you think I spied? 
Nothing but you! 

—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Seventeen and Seventy 


ALENTINES of long ago—and oh, 
the years between! 
Seventy, beside the fire, dreams of seventeen. 


Jamie gave me daffodils; Harry brought me 
sweets ; 

Edward sent forget-me-nots, with a line from 
Keats; 

Harold bought a purple book, full of poet 


passion! 

Dicky’s candied violets breathed an air of 
fashion; 

Walter sent a golden heart, tied with silver 
string; 

Peter, awkward, wistful-eyed—didn’t send a 
thing! 

Hoyden lass and laughing lads, comrades 
unafraid ; 

Careless love of boyish hearts, homage boldly 
paid! 


Only one who never told, one who never dared ; 
But the look in Peter’ s eyes, surely Peter cared? 


, PHOTO, BY L, C, LEIGHTON, CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE 
. Twilight in the Tropics. Sundown on Limon Bay, Canal Zon 
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Poets’ Corr 


So I ponder, even yet, nearing 
Grieving for the valentine Pete, 


Valentine that never came—| 

Desire! 
Seventy is seventeen, dreaming 
—Corinne Roe, 


Ballade of My Lady’s 


Y LOVE has many thin 

She has a wardrobe like 

Her little dresses shimmer the 
From cotton frocks to silkej 
Lilac, mauve, taupe, blue, | 
Orchid, geranium, violet, rose 
And white the snowiest eve; 
She’s sweetest in her country 


In rags, of course, she would 
She’s wonderful in velveteei 
There’s nothing unbecoming | 
I’d love her in a crinoline; 
Oh, you should see her prij 
As, powdering her little nose, 
She dons her dainty crépe d 
She’s sweetest in her country 


Her street clothes are the Tow 
At dances—she’s but seveni 
Her frocks break every heart t} 
And fill the other girls with} 
I scarce know which to cho? 
And ah! what shoulders they 
Prudes well, they 
thing mean— 
She’s sweetest in her country | 
Envoi 
Prince, of the wandering eye | 
No ladies in their furbelou 
Have ever half so lovely been-| 
She’s sweetest in her count| 
—Richard | 
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rings expanded in his eyes and his informa- 
tive toes wriggled. Then he said ‘‘No”’ 
flatly, and sat down on the step beside 
Stukely, who blushed again. He wasnow, of 
course, the odd, ugly lad who came over 
from Carmelsville with Joe Fancher’s friend, 
Alan Smith, to inspect the building of the 
little concrete garage last spring. Divested 
of proper clothes, it appeared that he 
wasn’t ugly, really, and Stukely grinned at 
him, while the Kid grinned, rooting in a 
pocket for cigarettes. The packet was en- 
tangled with some matches, a naked bar of 
chocolate and a knife. Stukely accepted a 
cigarette, declined any chocolate and felt 
that his back ached a little less because the 
Kid wasn’t sure he could thrash him. And 
yet he could! He was another of these aw- 
fully competent creatures whose muscles 
did anything at any time. He was too 
young to have been a Marine along with 
Joe Fancher and his blond taller brother, 
but he had a look of disgusting expertness, 
and the round white scar that rode sirup- 
colored skin over his right biceps probably 
came from a red-hot rivet heaved at him 
playfully by some mechanic building some- 
thing, or had been left by an annoyed bull. 

“You're from out West, sonny?” the 
Reverend Gavin Kent asked. 

“Yeh; ’S Angeles.” 

“But you and your brother live in 
Carmelsville now?” 

“Yeh; m/’uncle,” said Casimir. 

“Alan sorta oversees buildin’ for Mr. 
Smith,” Joe explained, dropping on Stuke- 
ly’s other side. He laced an arm around 
Stukely’s outraged back and asked, “‘Mad 
at me, babe?”’ 

oe No ” 


“But you might be an’ I wouldn’t have 
a word to say against it, fella. This woman 
that married me,” Joe told Casimir John 
past Stukely’s nose, “‘b’guiles me like Mrs. 
Sheba did Brother Solomon and takes me 
dress-buyin’ an’ foolin’ down to N’York. 
Yeh, three days she hauls me to an’ fro, and 
here’s Stuke with ten acres of apples fallin’ 
offa our trees, and nine cows, two pigs with 
large fam’ly, one very dreadful damn mare 
name of Medusa and one battalion chick- 
ens. I was six years a M’rine and not ever 
in guardhouse, to speak of. In less’n two 
years this triflin’ girl rooins my conscience 
an” makes me leave my best friend flat, 
workin’ his back all trembly while she _”? 

“Joe,’”’ said Norah with superb irrele- 
vance, “TI can’t decide whether you’re love- 
lier when you’re mud color in summer or 
getting pink in autumn!” 

Joe let his turquoise eyes turn sapphire 
in his fading tan and went on lazily, “ 
drags me from dressmaker to dressmaker 
an’ makes noises about stuff named like 
Frawg ladies and all the time here’s babe 
gettin’ martyrized towin’ sour milk to 
hawgs an’ ——”’ 

“Oh, shut up,” said Stukely, scarlet, and 
asked the stranger, nodding to the scar, 
“Vaccination, Kid?” 

No; pop,”’ Casimir murmured; “‘c’gar. 
Yeh, burnt me. Wouldn’t dive.” 

“T beg pardon?” 

Joe drawled. ‘‘You gotta get used to the 
Kid’s di’lect, babe. What he means is that 
he useda be the Divin’ Kid in vaudeville, 
and when he wouldn’t behave his poppa—a 
very worthless fella—would put out cigars 
on him kinda to show him the path of 
dooty. . . . Don’tscream,mamma! This 
is all over two years back. Alan an’ the Kid 
got very bored with poppa an’ blew East to 
their uncle where they’d be appreciated 
more. Seen your old man lately, Kid? I 
assume Alan didn’t ask him to his weddin’, 
somehow.” 

Casimir John said, ‘‘Yeh; saw’m yest’- 
day,” and picked up Stukely’s left arm to 
examine it slowly with hard kind fingers. 
His sleepy animal eyes became yellow and 
he remarked, “Yeh. He’s ’round, Joe. ’S 
why came here. Yeh; chap’ron.” 

“The Kid means he’s worth four to five 
hundred a week in vaudeville to his poppa. 
Kinda naturally the old louse comes crawlin’ 
frequent to raise a loan offa Alan or Mr. 
Hugh Smith or to howl the Kid to come 
back an’ work for him some more. His 
brother and uncle bein’ from home, the Kid 
has sense enough to come an’ be chap’roned 
by his friends while his poppa is in the 
neighborhood. Huh, Kid?” 

“Yeh. Beat him up ’s mornin’. Hadda 
cop ’long.”’ 

Doctor Kent lighted a cigarette in the 
small pause and said gently, “Ah, I can 
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translate that! Your father got a judge to 
give him a warrant, or whatever they call 
it, to take charge of you, my dear boy? 
Yes, and you were quite right to come to 
us. Sh-h-h, Grace! Who’s your legal guar- 
dian, Kid?”’ 

“M’broth’.”” Casimir beamed and re- 
sumed his appraisal of Stukely’s arm. 

“And where’s your mother, Kid?” 

Joe said quickly, ‘‘Rev’rend, his mam- 
ma’s long gone. She was a Polack lady 
useda be the Human Seal in vaudeville. 
None of his poppa’s thereafter wives, 
mostly very blond dames, have s’ported 
him good, and it’s very grievous with him 
that a nasty judge gave the Kid to his 
brother to be guardianed. Did you beat 
your poppa up handsome, sonny?” 

The Kid sucked a thumb for a second 
and then nodded, “Yeh, pretty good, Joe. 
This guy’’—he indicated Stukely—‘“ could 
better. Yeh, y’ gotta good arm, fella!” 

“Uh-huh, Kid. Stuke’s very grand in his 
arms. Glad you appreciate him. I never 
met your poppa, but my money’s on babe. 
For a boy raised all refined, he’s kinda re- 
mark’ble, and not a bad swimmer, neither. 
Climbed part way up Dead Man’s Rock at 
the lake last week and dove off. Mamma, 
he only dove twenty feet or some offa that 
hunk of rock sticks out some, an’ you’ve no 
call to scream so. I dove off it, too, and was 
kinda red all one side of me for a day after- 
ward. Down in Gawgia, when I was young, 
the creek wasn’t deep enough to dive in 
any. .-. . Go gather us apples, Kid, and if 
you want any machinery to play with, we 
got a clock indoors that ain’t run sinct 
Queen Elizabeth married Gawge Twoth.” 

“Y’ lyin’,” said Casimir. “She never 
married no guy. Yeh, ’s in a book.” 

“Quite right, Kid,” Doctor Kent chuck- 
led. ‘‘Joe’s versions of history are very 
free. She never married, and spent all her 
money on clothes.” 

“Yeh; dumb dame,” the Kid nodded, 
considering Norah. Then he beamed hap- 
pily at all things, including the cat Ermyn- 
trude, and said, ‘‘Gonna work some. Come 
on, girl.” 

Stukely thrilled in every muscle and was 
aware of Joe Fancher made into wood be- 
side him. Mrs, Kent delicately screamed in 
a swooning murmur. As if no miracle 
threatened and as if Norah had been known 
to work, the bronze Kid strolled toward her 
and took her embroidered arm in a firm 
possessive grip. She somewhat opened her 
mouth and a thin amazed noise began— 
grew feeble—ended. They vanished then 
so swiftly that Casimir John’s cigarette 
left a solid curve of smoke in the astonished 
air that could not dissipate it for a moment. 
Norah, daughter of the Reverend Gavin 
Kent, granddaughter ‘of Bishop George 
Stukely, had been taken to pick apples by a 
youth in dirty cotton trousers and a faded 
red bathing shirt. 

Something in her brother’s brain said 
no! He fell into a fog that soothed his 
aching legs. She would come sauntering 
back around the corner with her diamonds 
flaming and order him to do something for 
her. She would have Casimir in a state of 
limp obedience before five breaths oozed 
from his lungs. An apple fell beyond the 
wondrous corner from a small tree and 
banged resonantly on the lid of the garbage 
can. Oh,no! Herecamesomething. Casi- 
mir John came dangling the string of 
diamonds from one thumb and Norah’s em- 
broidered jacket irreverently draped over 
one shoulder. He deposited these things on 
Mrs. Kent, saying ‘‘ Lotta stuff,’ and then 
he flitted once more around the corner and 
the silence lengthened into an absurd word- 
less awe. Out of this emptiness came the 
procession of Queen Victoria, Robert E. 
Lee, Lord Tennyson, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and Benjamin Disraeli, seeking their 
mother with outcries and erected tails. 

“T suppose,” said Stukely, ‘that he’d 
just as soon dive off Dead Man’s Rock as 
not.” 

“My dear Stuke, that’s seventy feet! 
But then,’’ Doctor Kent reflected, “he— 
he’s quite a remarkable child. . . Joe, 
did he mean that he thrashed his disgusting 
father this morning?” 

“Prob’ly, sir. I’d better call up his 
uncle’s place and find out. His father isn’t 
much of a fool,’’ Joe said, getting up as 
though he had originally been knocked 
down and dazed into speaking good Eng- 
lish; “‘and I dare say he could get some 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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young, every time one of Sandy Pulsifer’s 
boys got sick watchin’ him beat up their 
mamma and blacked his eye, he was the 
object of kind attentions from ladies all 
down the street in the mornin’. Uh-huh! 
Some one of the maids will have said where 
Casimir’s found a sylvan retreat and 4 

“Sylvan retreat, Joe?” 

“Yeh,” said Joe, ‘that’s very terr’ble. 
I was readin’ one of those eighteenth- 
century long poems all about mymphs an’ 
shepards and such trash to Junior other 
day to put him asleep. Better’n Herodotus 
or even than Deuteronomy. I'll get very 
lit’ry before the boy’s old enough to just 
be spanked an’ treated human. Anyways, 
rev’rend, you’re more majestic and hold 
your temper better’n me. Alan Smith was 
as good a friend as I had in my comp’ny; 
and after he came home from France with- 
out any leg and his back gummed up, this 
ape just used him scand’lous. So here’s ten 
dollars of your money, sir, and if the old 
woop comes beefin’ in, you speak all sorta 
loud an’ solemn to him and see him hence, 
like he was an old-fashioned leper outa the 
Bible or some such thing. You, babe, go 
park yourself on the back porch an’ watch 
Norah work. It’ll do your sore legs good, 
fella.” : 

Stukely limped luxuriously through the 
living hall and into the kitchen. Then he 
sat on the small rear porch and smoked 
three cigarettes with unmarred enjoyment. 
Yellow leaves adorned the hundred trees of 
the slope and lay prettily on grass. The 
creek sparkled its best. He didn’t have to 
work today. No, he could sit and watch 
Casimir drape himself on branches and 
jerk a thumb toward fallen apples while 
Norah went to and fro industriously, gath- 
ering all this pulp to be shipped to Joe 
Fancher’s aforetime comrade, Eddie Kelly, 
whose father owned a handsome grocery in 
Harlem. Joe came forth buttoning a blue 
denim jacket over the curly purple scar on 
his white chest and howled melodiously: 


First I drunk red licker,’n’ then I drunk 
brown, 

Now I’m a dead beat in San Antone 
town 


while he took his round fair head down the 
slope, swinging a basket on one thumb. 
Stukely, who didn’t have to work today, 
loved all these trees, and even his sister. 
She had a charming nose and played ex- 
cellent bridge. She was slender and most 
picturesque, tilting her load into Joe’s 
basket and only stopping to borrow one 
puff of his cigarette before she went off to 
collect some more fruit from the branches 
of a rather small tree. Perhaps she was 
only meant to adorn society and to stencil 
red owls on barn doors and make the pigpen 
radiant with green paint. He almost for- 
gave her for making his father sink the 
savings of twenty years in thisfarm. After 
all, it was a delightful place when one’s 
back wasn’t wrenched by tugging the mare 
Medusa around corners when she didn’t 
want to go, or when Norah hadn’t dragged 
Joe Fancher off to New York for a week- 
end, or when someone else was cleaning the 
stable ona chilly morning. Stukely thought 
placidly of lunch and meditated a careful 
consultation with Joe about safety razors. 
So far his shaving had been done by the 
village barber weekly, but it felt as though 
a biweekly shave was going to be essential 
soon, and if his legs didn’t ache so much he 
might go up and borrow Joe’s razor now 
and try it out. 

Casimir bent backward on the grass and 
rubbed his black head on a knob of turf to 
show Norah that he could watch her from 
any angle. Nice kid. 

““Stuke dear,” said his mother, quite 
tranquilly, though swiftly; behind him, 
“T’m just a little worried about dad, 
darling.” 

Good woman! The Reverend Gavin 
Kent’s new spectacles didn’t fit, but she 
hadn’t screamed about it. 

Stukely asked, “‘What’s the matter, 
mother?” 

“T don’t want to have Joe or that poor 
boy come in, Stuke, but I’m afraid your 
father’s losing his temper with Mr. Smith, 
darling.” 

“The Kid’s father?”’ 

“Yes, dear,’ said Mrs. Kent, and then 
allowed herself the wraith of a wail after so 
much suppression. ‘Oh, do go in, Stuke!”’ 

The long youth gaped at this admirable 
creature and wanted to kiss her. Then he 
stalked along the passage and into the sun 
of the living hall, with all its books and the 
portraits of dead Kents and Stukelys being 
well-bred on the wall. He came into the full 
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thunder of his father’s barytone and stopped 
to admire its cadences. 

- chosen to make yourself disagree- 
able to this child! I haven’t the faintest 
sympathy for your performance! You lived 
on this boy while he was in vaudeville and 
now you want to live on him again! J——”’ 

A man in dusty shoes and in tears said 
fluently, ‘“You’ve got me wrong, sir. Only 
last week I was talkin’ to one of the biggest 
movin’-picture men in Los Angeles and he 
said to me, ‘Smithy, if you only had the 
Divin’ Kid with you still, there’s a chancet 
for him to make four to five thousand a 
week in a South Sea picture that we got to 
have an A1 diver for, and AN 

“Stop sniffling,”’ said the Reverend Gavin 
Kent. “I established St. Philip’s Mis- 
sion in New York. Are you silly enough to 
imagine that I haven’t been through this 
sorry—this ignominious business a dozen 
times before? You persuaded some servant 
at his uncle’s house to tell you where Casi- 
mir had gone, and here you are on his 
track!” 

The old gentleman sat erect in a red 
velvet chair and stared at the dusty, hand- 
some fellow, whose right eye wept from 
between purple lids. Yes, a sympathetic 
maidservant would tell him where Casimir 
had gone. Stukely leaned on the green 
newel of the stairs and wearily appreciated 
this weeper. The boy had a sudden sense of 
age. Why, anybody could read a little of 
Mr. Smith’s history from the jaunty tie, 
bright scarlet, and the shirt that had been 
pink silk, and the suit too tight around the 
wreck of a fine body. You saw them on 
corners of Broadway, talking busily to one 
another. 

“That kid’s mother hears me say in 
heaven that this whole thing’s a mistake!”’ 

“We'll hope that she isn’t being bothered 
by your voice,”’ said Doctor Kent, icily and 
slowly; ‘‘and our argument needn’t go on. 
You shan’t see Casimir. I’m partly blind, 
but I can see you sufficiently. A court of 
law gave Casimir to his brother, whom I 
know as a friend of my daughter’s husband 
and an exceedingly pleasant young man. 
You’ve taken ad——_” 

‘“We all make mistakes, friend,” said 
Mr. Smith, leaning in the curve of the 
grand piano and passing a tremulous plump 
hand over Norah’s jacket on the black 
wood. “I own up I wasn’t an ideel father 
sometimes. Yes, sir, I might have done 
more for Casimir and his brother, but God 
hears me say that ¥ 

“That will do!” 

“Friend,” said Mr. Smith, “I developed 
the Kid’s talent for divin’. I want you to 
appreciate that all he was, he would tell 
you himself, he owes to me. When he was 
twelve years old he was gettin’ four hun- 
dred for appearances at a 

“You mean that you were getting four 
hundred for his appearances at theaters and 
such things. Is that you, Stuke? 
Write my name.on a bit of paper, sonny. 
You can go to St. Philip’s Mission in New 
York, Smith, and they’ll find you work— 
if you wantit. And here is ten dollars. The 
cars go back to Carmelsville from the cross- 
roads, where you got off, on the half hour.’ 

Stukely limped under Bishop Stukely’s 
portrait and stood scribbling his father’s 


name on a card. Behind him there was a 


pool of polite silence and he knew that his 
father had put the slim tips of his fingers 
together in the posture of utter grimness. 
Mr. Smith said nothing, and still said noth- 
ing when Stukely passed him the white 
pasteboard. 

“You’ve just about time to catch the 
noon car.” 

Mr. Smith drearily wiped his purple eye 
with a handkerchief edged in cerise silk and 
his voice broke out in the full melancholy of 
fatherhood: 

“You got a boy of your own, I see. How 
would you feel if you hadn’t more’n seen 
him in two years and he’d been persuaded 
to go against you, after you’d taught him all 
the swimmin’ he knows and ——’”’ 

“T appreciate your emotions on having 
Casimir thrash you. Myson has had ample 
cause to thrash me frequently. Nearly all 
sons are occasionally justified in knocking 
their fathers down and stamping on them. 
But I never put out cigars on his arms. 
Good day.”’ 

Mr. Smith put the ten dollars in his 
pocket and looked at Stukely with the 
saddened smile of a lorn mother in a film. 

He said, “‘ You ain’t much older than the 
Kid, youngfella. Iputituptoyou! Is i 

“Get to blazes out of here,” said Stukely, 
smelling a perfume of violets on the hand- 
kerchief drooping from Mr. Smith’s pocket. 
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Then he locked his bare arms on his under- 
shirt and watched the shabby gray suit 
move down the drive and out into the 
highway. 

‘Effective, sonny, but not too advisable. 
Men of that breed often carry revolvers and 
sometimes their tempers flash up.” 

“Not his, dad. Mouth’s too lame at the 
corners.” 

His father stirred in the chair and said, 
“You're growing up, my dear boy. But 
don’t ever be too sure of such signs. I 
judge people more by their voices. I don’t 
mean the tone of*the voice, but its small 
intonations. That poor wreck isn’t weak 
physically. I could tell that by his attempt 
at sobbing. He couldn’t get his voice to be 
as sad as it should. Grace? Stuke 
got rid of him, dear.” 

Mrs. Kent roamed to the door and shook 
her foolish little apron a trifle as if some 
dust had been offensive, saying, ‘‘You 
sounded so savage, Gavin!” 

“He sniffed; he did it very badly and 
falsely. What he wanted was a ten-dollar 
bill and he has that. Is he going straight 
up the road, dear?”’ 

““He’s a very good walker,” said Mrs. 
Kent, still in the doorway; ‘‘he’s: almost 
running. Stuke, what do you think Casimir 
likes for lunch? He’s working so hard on 


the apples and he had such a dreadful morn- . 


ing. Or do boys enjoy hitting their fathers?” 

“Never thought about it, mother. Give 
me that coat of Norah’s. I’m going up- 
stairs. If you leave it there it’ll get wrin- 
kled or something and she’ll have both 
maids pressing it and What?” 

The scream had filled the room and 
brought Doctor Kent out of the deep chair 
saying ‘‘My dear!” in real alarm. 

Mrs. Kent stood holding the brilliant 
jacket in her pretty hands, with her one 
diamond bright on a finger and her face 
lined dreadfully. But she wasn’t looking 
for a mouse on the green rug 

After a time she said, “Oh, let them 
go! I suppose he thought they were real 
diamonds, and—I left them here with 
the coat. It’s my fault entirely. But 
after George had had them put in platinum. 
Stuke, no,’”’ said Mrs. Kent, across the door- 
way, “you mustn’t! No! He might 

Stukely stopped to take the lady in his 
arms and kiss her. He ran down the drive- 
way, wondering if she knew how pretty she 
was, and if she could scream so loudly over 
mere mice and crystal beads, what she 
might do if anybody did get hurt or killed. 
And yet when anything was wrong she be- 
haved like a soldier. He jumped the fence 
and nerves banged all the way up his legs. 
But these different tricks of human beings 
made up the oddest mixtures! Meanwhile 
he ran along the dust and a neighbor on a 
load of late vegetables called out, “‘ Where 
you goin’, Kent?’’ in some surprise, and 
Stukely waved a hand negligently. 

In the distance ran Mr. Smith, in a funny, 
sloping gait that reminded Stukely of some 
player in a film. The highway bloomed on 
either side with early asters, and between 
the lavender flakes of blossom ran this man 
in gray with some foolish crystals cut like 
diamonds in his pocket. The fellow was 
emphatically an ass or really very desperate 
for money. Did he think that nobody 
would notice the beads being gone from the 
piano? How dull! It was like his attempt 
to make his dead wife a witness for his 
character. He was a peculiarly vulgar ass, 
and Stukely resented being obliged to chase 
such a lout when his legs were sore and his 
spine jarred. 

And then, with fluid and rhythmic grace, 
Casimir John Kornieweski Smith swirled 
over a fence ahead to the right and floated 
along a hundred yards before Stukely on 
bronze feet. They had heard Mrs. Kent 
scream so splendidly and had come run- 
ning. It would be another painful scene 
when Casimir caught up with his poppa 
and slapped him again. Stukely began to 
laugh and then had to stop and snort as 
Mr. Smith switched his course eastward 
and plunged into thickets close to the 
trolley’s track. Casimir John diligently 
jumped a fence and went at an angle over 
some fallow land as though he were used to 
chasing his father about the countryside 
and could assume poppa’s movements. The 
lithe figure whipped up this steeper slope 
and Stukely stopped to admire. The boy 
was built for anything that needed agility 
and grace. His dark shoulders danced 
above the red band of shirt and the brown 
trousers. 

“Whoo!” Joe Fancher grunted, tumbling 
over ‘the fence alongside Stukely. “‘ Your 
mamma certainly yelled! We gotta catch 


on 


Feb 


the Kid, babe! He mighth 
bad! He—he dunno those 
Stukely sat on the 
an ankle. Casimir had 
woods that hid Dead M 
the valley. Yes, he migh 
badly, but Stukely’s lur 
and his legs tingled. 
run, Joe. Beat 
muddle of laughter and 
thought he had real diam 
and Casimir thought 80,4 
conquerably silly—a fey 
crystal and patina é 
slope with his jacket floa 
his white waist. He n 
shirts under his denim: 
Must have been a raspber 
admired him as he pick 
ran on. The green-anday 
him too. , 
Well, the end of this 
Stukely fell from the com’ 
trotted uphill carefully. 
in a sudden wind and we 
the noon with bits of bly 
through higher tangles of by 
the wind stopped, becat 
beyond the shield of ] 
a terrible high sound of. 
bark, no ery, and Stuk 
once more, with cold wayes 
his back hot. Leaves of 
arms and a hook of low 
shirt from a flank. Two t 
together and then drew 
a shoulder on ben Soon 
a veil of twigs against a Ww 
silken streak of tie. 1 
“Here! What did you 
The white man screa 
never touched him! Hej 
And stood with Stukely’sh 
his chest and his mouth s 
somely in this full sun of 
Beyond him was Joe F 
doubled, with his fair hej 
brink of the empty gulf. 4 
the sky pierced with croy| 
that grew on the lake’s of 
was Dead Man’s Rock. 
““Y-you threw him ove 
“He jumped! I threw 
Stukely swung back a 
the man in the mouth. FE 
him twice, but the b 
whined on the gray lichet 
the boy had to jump ae 
not look up from the oval 
wider and wider on the gree 
said just ‘“‘Dived, babe” | 
without music or anger. 
were staring up over 
farther shore and the 
silly limp knots of white a) 
grass of that side. This we 
be seen. The boy had go 
brown arc from the roe 
far from the cliff’s base 
shadows of the silent 


downward, wondering } 
ached and his lungs 
yellow leaf that sailed 
was plain to his eye, wi 
black head rose near 
And, after shadow held hi 
and all things whirled 
still. He was dead. 

Being dead was damne 
had ripped off an arm ons0 
shoulder hurt oddly, andj 
hurt. There was also the: 
drowned without seein; 
fleet review. Another 
Meanwhile he hoped thi 
the strong, sunny light: 
and he wished that on 
would stop sobbing so. 
an animal pants and h 
comfort. 

He said, “Aw, fella, : 


kill pop! 

A nice boy’s voice 
young Harley Prevo 
“T don’t think it’s 
brother, stick my coat 
You're bare nekkid.” 

Casimir John sobbed 
I’m gonna kill pop!” 
much embarrassed for 
eye, then shut it becat 
Joe look like that, 
between his wet fai 

“Dislocation,” said 
“What happened, Joe 
(Continued o. 
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CA Fashion 
That Never Changes 


Dame Fashion is a silly mistress in 
many ways, and in matters of cos- 
tume and amusement her fancy is 
beyond explaining. 


But there is one important point 
on which she has never changed 
her mind. She has always insisted 
that when it comes to equipping 
the home, one single and unchang- 
ing standard shall guide her devo- 
tees—the standard of quality. 


Quality fabrics, quality linens, 
quality soaps and poudres, quality 
toilet accessories of all kinds. 


Perhaps that is why one almost 
invariably finds A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue Toilet Paper in homes that 
conform to the dictates of exclu- 
sive taste. 

For A. P. W. Satin Tissue has long 
been recognized as the toilet paper 
de luxe. Its firm and velvety tex- 
ture, no less than its pure wood 
pulp base and flawless design, are 
points of quality that discrimi- 
nating shoppers everywhere are 
not slow to apprehend. 

Four rolls of A. P. W. Satin 


Tissue are a year's supply 


xe NV: PAPER. CO: 


ALBANY , N2¥ 


The rolls of Toilet Paper listed 
ave now identified by the A. I 
checker doll wrapper. 


below 
: : 


—Pure White—Fort 
Orange—Cross Cut 
Bob White and 
Onliwon toilet paper 
and paper towels. 


ww FANEST™ 


t 
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Send for a Rag Doll 


Send one wrapper from any brand of A, P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute three color 
cloth doll, 12 inches high (ready to be cut out and 


stuffed). 
Get a Doll’s House Free 


$2.C0 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year's supply) 
i 


of A. P. W, Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll's house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name. 


Ap OAy ar Dealer's Name 
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StopFoot Pains 


INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 

Non-Skid Arch Support is the improved type of arch saver, 
perfected through our 35 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of all types of body braces. Elastic and light-weight. 
The adjustable, Non-skid cushion pad conforms to every 
movement of instep muscles and corrects fallen arches and 
foot strain. Overcomes pain in ball of foot and heel. Corrects 
other foot troubles by supporting and strengthening muscles. 

Positive Relief for Corns, Callouses, Bunions 

Eliminates use of metal plates and leather liners. Worn 
by men, women and children with any style shoes and no 
larger size required. 


NON-SKID 


ARCH 


SUPPORT 


Made in pink or black to fit every 
foot. Guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. Thousands in use. 
Endorsed by physicians. 

State size of shoe when ordering. 
With large pad $2.00 pair; regular 
pad $1.50; without pad $1.00. If 
your druggist, chiropodist or dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Sentin 
plain package. C. O. D. if desired. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO. e 
Founded 1893 Send for 
Dept. K Cincinnati, Ohio FREE BOOK 


Specialty salesmen wanted for the trade 


IT'S ALL 
IN THE 
ADJUSTABLE 
PAD 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

“He thought the Kid was drowned an’ 
jumped after him. Put Harley’s 
coat on, Kid. . . Here comes Norah. 
Thank Gawd, they’ve got a shutter!” 

Stukely wished that they would close his 


| coffin. Norah would make a fool of herself. 


| “No, no, Joe! 


Casimir John had lost his head and couldn’t 
control her. Heels came grating and dis- 
turbing pebbles. Men spoke and shadows 
crawled on Stukely’s eyelids. This funeral 
was a rotten affair. They had shed their 
manners some place. 

Casimir John rasped out between two 
sobs, “‘ Yeh! Y’damn di’monds!”’ and some- 
thing hurt Stukely’s shoulder. 

“Careful,” a strange woman said rapidly. 
Lift the arm at the same 
time. Mr. Healy, put the shutter—that’s 
it. Thank you. That’s better, Joe. ; 
Have you felt his legs?” 

“All right. Shut up, Kid!” 

This woman said, ‘Kid, stop crying! 


| Run like the devil down to the house and 


| surgeon and get our doctor. 


have mother telephone Carmelsville for a 
Hurry!” 
She had a strange, cool voice, very soft and 


| clear, and she said “You take his feet, 


| Mrs. Kent without 


Harley, please,” when the coffin moved. 
Stukely thought her admirable. If the 
dignity of mutilation and death had per- 
mitted, he would have sat up to look at her. 
He had met her somewhere. Meanwhile 


| he had to think what his mother would say 


to an armless corpse when she had always 
rather admired his looks; and, in life, he 
had been a handsome person. It was tough 
on his mother, and Norah would make 
noises. 

“‘ All for ten cents’ worth of glass beads!” 
Joe snarled. 

“You mustn’t let Casimir know that, 
Joe. He’d feel worse.” 

She was certainly an admirable woman. 
She seemed to be walking at the left of his 
bier. Stukely wanted to thank her for her in- 
telligence. He opened an eye on the wrong 
side and could just see Joe Fancher with em- 
eralds for eyes tramping steadily, his denim 


| all wet and his face stone. Joe would miss 


him badly, and it was going to be desolate 


| in the world of shadows without Joe. You 


got so fond of people! Stukely shut his eye 
and set his teeth in his lower lip, because 
death had not stilled this pain in his ruined 
shoulder. 

“Stop a minute. 
ter, Stuke?”’ 

“Have they found my arm?” 

“Yes,’”’ said the strange, 
woman, “it’s right here, lamb.” 

““Thanks,”’ Stukely said. 

The bier jogged painfully. Joe snapped 
“Basy over that fence!” and after eternity 
had proved how long it was going to be he 
said ‘Mind that tree!” and a branch 
swished low near Stukely’s face. Stukely 
regretted that he had died without lunch- 
eon. He was extremely hungry. In ancient 
Egypt they sensibly stuffed tombs with 
jars of beans and such things. Antiquity 
had merits. The cook had been making 
lemon meringue for lunch too. Damn! Joe 
Fancher groaned in 
the most funereal 
fashion and a bary- 
tone voice broke 
out. 

“You take splen- 
did care of him, 
Joe!” 

“‘Rev’rend, he 
just jumped past 
me an’ ¢: 

“You could have 
stopped him!”’ the 
old man cried, out- 
side the coffin in 
the sunlight. 

Stukely was 
much grieved and 
was glad that the 
strange woman 
spoke at once, say- 
ing firmly, “Quiet, 
father! He’s in 
horrible pain. .. . 
Did you get a doc- 
tor, mother?” 

‘Three? asad 


. Is that any bet- 


charming 


screaming, and the 
bier tilted upward 
and feet struck 
wood of steps. 
Mrs. Kent ordered 
slowly, “Take him 
straight upstairs, 
boys. Casimir, you 
run ahead, dear, 
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and have the bed open. Is there 
any sherry left, Joe?”’ 

“Yes’m. Third drawer over, Norah, 
honey.” 

“Get a glass, dear,’”’ the strange woman 
murmured. And after awful torments she 
said in the same placidity, “Kid, your 
hands look steady enough. I’m all nerves. 
Take this and cut his shirt there, over the 
shoulder.” 

“ce Yeh.’”’ 

“Let me,’ said Doctor Kent. 

“No, dad. Goon, Kid. . . . Joe, hold 
a match close to his eyes. There might be a 
concussion of the brain.” 

Stukely said impatiently, “If you hold 
any more lights in front of my eyes I’ll 
damn well kill you, Joe!” 

“Done all I could to kill you for one day, 
ace.” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

The strange lady said delightfully, ‘‘Isn’t 
that characteristic? Kid, get his shoes off. 
You’re really a godsend. I suppose your 
dear poppa came home drunk so much 
you’re used to undressing remains.” 

“Veh,’’ said Casimir. Then he took off 
Stukely’s left shoe and said in the voice of 
a fretful tiger, ““Gonna kill pop next time 
I see the ‘ 

“T killed him,’ Stukely complained. 

“Did your best, babe, but his teeth are 
store teeth an’ new sets can be had easy. 
But he went away very fast, bub. : 
Here comes a car. Rev’rend, you and 
mamma take yourselves downstairs.”’ 

“Hardly, Joseph! In this case I ——’” 

The strange lady said, ‘“‘Father, d’you 
think you can kill Stukely Kent with less 
than dynamite? Don’t be so idiotic! You 
know he’s made of rubber and brickbats! 
He’s stood us for nineteen years, hasn’t he? 
Run along.” 

“Yeh,’”’ Casimir John ordered, ‘take 
him, girl! ’S gonna be rough here!” 

““Come along, father,’ the lady said; 
“mother, take his other arm.” 

The recessive noise was slow, and Stukely 
hoped that the lady who knew how to 
handle people would read his father a poem 
or something until it was time for the 
funeral to begin. He reflected, ‘‘Dad 
sounded like David lamenting that sad 
bird—what was his name, Joe, in the 
Bible?” 

“Tf you comparin’ y’self to King David’s 
boy Abs’lom, kid, I’m gonna slam your 
mouf with my foot!” 

“Don’t get sentimental,” said Stukely, 
and tried to roll over, and then he gasped 
and wanted to die as fast as possible. Joe 
pressed him back into shape and used three 
new unheard-of oaths, and a demon began 
to drip perfume:from the emptiness that 
had no voices and just the sound of a great 
coffee mill grinding pretty sparks before 
his eyes. In this utter annihilation he knew 
that the strange lady had been Norah, of 
course, and he was proud of her calm. She 
did the family credit, after all. Given the 
occasion, she could behave like a Kent! But 
he had to think of a quotation just then, 
and it came back in an unsatisfactory 
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cient jersey of Stukely’s 


“Committin’ Suicide.”’ 


fashion, while he found out 
move his left hand and e 
world, although the sho 
form. He mused. “The 
amaranth—or is it asphod 
of the grave—tomb—gr, 
voice that is not soon mui 
ful. There is no name, 
phasis of passionate lover 
the echo does not faint at 

“Ts not faint at last, m 
said his father. 

“Goodness gracious, 
is so respectful of your 
even cuss comin’ outa ch 
correct his remarks!” 

“Yeh; quit cryin’,” said 
out of the whirling sparks, 

Stukely thought of anot 
and said, rather pleased wj 
body, ‘‘And on her neck a. 
she wore that—something ¢ 
kiss and—yes—infidels ado 
some lunch!”’ 14 

““Babe, you feel all right 

“T feel empty,” said St 
full of wrath. No food! 
nothing at all. He sat up 
violence, ‘‘Send Norah her 
sense! I have to eat! Ly 
being polite about this 

“Stop abusing him,’ 


down, handsome. . , 
want for lunch, dear?” 

“T don’t care—pie! 
intelligence as any of ’e 
to use it, and I leave it 

Norah spun in a flam 
around the foot of the 
“There! I made him a 
if I had to have him kil 
you’re my witness! Stu 
pliment!”’ 

“Yeh; y’ good girl,” sai 
perched on the back of 
dalously clad in a neckl 
tals set in platinum a1 
bathing trunks. He look 
qualified approval and 
though,” as he got down fr 
open the door for her. 

“Kid, put some cloth 

Casimir considered h 
of the dresser and m 
went to a closet and em 


rents in its sides and not m 
sleeves left. After his toilet 
by brushing his hair ba 
“Yeh, y’ busted poppa’s: 
nurse you now. Ruby’ sho 
his mush swell, Joe says. 
guy. Y’ dive bum.” ¢ 
“T know I do, Kid. Itd@ 
located shoulder to tell m 
Casimir John lighted ¢ 
golden rings expanded in | 
the smoke. He slid over th 
thoughtfully and sat o1 
Stukely’s feet, medita 
the Reverend and Mrs, k 
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tion, and thought too sacred 
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Doctor North had educated 
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native intelligence back of 
2 were serious cases in the 
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before the neighbors had 
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‘ying all the skill the two 


Ele 
iseventy-four Doctor North 
i. Young Joe, although a 


sin the eyes of both; though 
i sorrow and suffering, ten- 
far below the surface. 
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1 few hours young Joe went 
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she patient that could be, 
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did not reply, and the neigh- 
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E that out-of-the-way place. 
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ietly. Then the stranger 
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tter, in my judgment.” 
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3 and days in his father’s 
nried daughters arrived, but 
tar said to them and his 
I inquiring neighbors, was 
i g done that could be. The 
Haoyed to the hospital in the 
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ty for young Joe,” 
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sia night, and passing in 
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by white horses. Night 
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comfortable; Nature is kinder than I had 
believed. I notice that when I am in pain 
you give me a medicine I am not familiar 
with, but it is powerful and soothing. I do 
not care to know what it is; it is a blessing, 
and in capable hands.” 

If young Joe slept at all it was in his 
chair, and briefly. A nurse was on constant 
duty in an adjoining room, but seldom 
called; the doctor loved the patient most, 
and did most for him. His mother and sis- 
ters said he was killing himself, but in the 
forceful way he always had, that the father 
had always had, he paid little attention to 
them when their judgment did not agree 
with his own. 

He depended most on the medicine the 
old doctor acknowledged he did not know 
about, but believed in. With it he kept the 
sick man going. 

“A little more, Joe,” the patient would 
say, when the pains returned, and always 
the requests were complied with. 

One night, when rain was falling, the pa- 
tient was comfortable, seemed exhilarated, 
and talked a good deal, even saying he was 
becoming more talkative, while his son was 
becoming quieter, for young Joe said little 
as he watched beside the sick man, although 
keenly noting every movement. 


Back in Harness 


“T know what it means,” the old doctor 
said. ‘‘When you know there is no hope, 
and my agony becomes unbearable to us 
both, I shall peacefully go to sleep, and not 
awaken. You are doing for me what I 
would do for you, were our cases reversed. 
I approve, and am grateful. When I sleep, 
itis dreamless and painless. When I awaken, 
you exhilarate me, and I am able to recall 
how much you have done for me. But do 
not continue it too long. I am in the way, 
and keeping you from your work. I distress 
your mother and the girls, and the neigh- 
bors; I am ready to go. The world does not 
eare for the old; it is Nature, and I am sat- 
isfied. It is a good night for the dismal ad- 
venture. Get out the rainy-day buggy and 
the black team, and they will take me 
safely through the darkness, as they have 
done so many times before. The last dose 
you gave me was particularly strong; I can 
feel it more than any other. Give me an- 
other. My last thought will be a blessing 
for the great favor you have done me.” 

The son complied with the request, and 
the patient slept. 

But the end was not yet. After weeks of 
careful nursing the patient began to sit up, 
to walk feebly about the yard; to take his 
place at the family table. Repairs being 
made to his old machinery, it was noted he 
dreaded idleness and getting down, like an 
old horse, fearing he would be unable to 
get up. Work was his life; he had so ac- 
quired the habit during many years that 
nothing could take its place. He liked the 
affairs of his community, good or bad, bet- 
ter than the walls of his own room, and 
lonely thoughts of increasing feebleness. 

So as the old doctor recovered, again the 
father and son saw patients together, and 
visited, and taught each other. When the 
two walked into the home of an old neigh- 
bor it was a good sight; a fine old gentle- 
man enjoying the intelligent and loving 
care of a worthy son. If the people did not 
fully realize the fame he had fairly earned, 
they gave him full credit for his devotion 
to his father; the old men talked about it 
most, as though many of them had missed 
similar devotion in their own lives. 

One day the old doctor resumed his rou- 
tine alone, and the son went away. 

“Good-by, Joe,’”’ the father said simply. 
“Write as often as you can.” 

Thereafter the old doctor went his usual 
rounds. Always quiet, he became quieter 
than ever. He ceased making the long 


night drives, except in cases of emergency, 


? 
THE OLD DOCTOR 


and then the head nurse, credited with skill 
almost equal to a doctor’s, went along. 


heavy man, he got about with difficulty, | 


and sometimes, when making his visits to 
the sick, recovering children were wrapped 
up and’ brought out to him in the road. As 
he said good-by and drove on, there were 
tears in the eyes of his friends; he seemed 
to be driving away to his grave. 

At regular intervals young Joe came 
home, and gave his father a rest of a week, 
except in the more serious cases, when both 
went on these drives. No doubt on these 
trips father and son discussed candidly and 
simply the passing years of both, and what 
it meant. During these visits, also, opera- 
tions were performed that would have cost 
a large sum in the city; and the old doctor 
placed a small charge on his books, and 
patients paid when ready. 

In the fall of the year young Joe appeared 
one morning at the country town where he 
left the railroad to drive to his father’s. It 
was learned later that he had received, for 
the first time in his life, a letter from his 
father asking him to come home. Possibly 


the sturdy old veteran realized the battle | 


was nearing its end, and longed for another 
look at his son. 

Young Joe had long known the man em- 
ployed to drive him to Seven Day Lane, 
as he had often driven him on the same 
trip. As they rode along the man looked at 
his passenger and said, ‘‘ We’ll soon have to 
quit calling you young Joe.” 

““Yes,”’ was the reply, “‘I am past fifty; 
I’ll soon be the old doctor.” 

“The old men in town,” the driver con- 
tinued, ‘‘say you look exactly as your 
father did thirty years ago. All my folks 
still live on Buck Creek, and not long ago 
your father welcomed my first grandchild 
into the world. He did the same thing for 
me when [J arrived.”’ 

Young Joe, a silent man, made no reply, 
and they drove rapidly to the Buck Creek 
bridge, crossed it, and along Seven Day 
Lane. 

“Your father is becoming feeble,’”’ the 
man said later, ‘‘but will keep going as long 
as he can.” 


A Good Man’s Epitaph 


As the travelers came to the vicinity of 
Longview Point they noted a team ahead 
of them pass into the lane from a crossroad. 
It was the old doctor, in his rainy-day 
buggy, returning from a call; they were a 
quarter of a mile in the rear, but could note 
how carefully the horses traveled with 
their master. When Longview Point was 
reached there was a brief stop, as if the old 
doctor again wished to enjoy the fine view 
presented. 

The horses were going slowly; possibly 
they realized, as the neighbors credited 
them with realizing, that their driver was 
seventy-six, ill, and probably asleep. 

As the travelers in the rear caught up 
with the buggy, and followed quietly, they 
observed the old doctor nodding with the 
swaying of the vehicle. Reaching their 
home, the horses proceeded carefully 
through the gates, reached the barn, and 
stopped. 

Young Joe sprang out to awaken his 
father, but, with all his skill, could not; 
probably the horses had stopped at Long- 
view Point from long habit, for their old 
master was dead. 

He was buried at Longview Point, and a 
stone was erected bearing these words: 


THE OLD Doctor 
He LOveD THIS VIEW AND HIs 
FELLOW MEN 


Young Joe went back to Seven Day Lane 
at intervals, as before, but first visited at 
Longview, where he sat on the base of the 
monument, and looked and thought and 
loved, but said nothing, as was his way. 


Atfer Breakfast | 


Now before we slart the 
day's work, let us digest 
our breakfast, sweeten 
the mouth, soothe the 

throat and cleanse the 
teeth with WRIGLEY S- 
It will help to start the 
day right.and a good 

stavt is half the battle 


Atter Luncheon 


nthe middle of the day 
when possibly time is 
limited and we may eat 
too fast, then is when 
WRIGLEY S is of greatest 
help. Itmakes your food 
do you more good, Jt 
avoids the stuffy feeling 
afler a hastily eaten meal. 
It sends you back to your J 
duties full of pep. 


After Dinner 
Ju the evening. around 
the lamp, after dinner, 
with games and books. or 
before going out to the 
theater, let WRIGLEYS 
sweeten the mouth. re- 
move the odors of food 
aud help your slomach 
in tts work. 


a6 


er Every Meal. 


WRIGLEYS 
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ADE FROM FRES, 
gipE TOMATOES, SPic 
NULATED Cane SUGAR 


FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF SOD \ 


FICIAL PRESERVATIVE o9 
pa ART 
OTHE 


4 SHEINZ.CO, PITTSBunGuus, 


AKERS, 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS ff 
% MAKERS : 
\ H.J.HEINZCO,PITTSBURGHUSA f 


THE HTN Z oweaae 


Every step in the making of Heinz Tomato Ketchup is kitchens the same day. They are then re-inspecte) 
a Heinz step. 


flavored with choicest spices and transformed 1! 
The seeds are selected from finest Heinz tomatoes. old-fashioned Tomato Ketchup—the kind thy 
} 


The plants are raised in Heinz greenhouses and the the natural color and flavor of the tomato. 
tomatoes grown under Heinz supervision. So think of the Heinz way when next ) 


When the tomatoes reach an exact point of ripeness Tomato Ketchup. y H. J. HEINZ @ 
they are picked, inspected, and delivered to the Heinz When you come to Pittsburgh visit the Heim: 
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rds,” said Chan, “‘cannot ex- 
imitable delight in meeting a 
e of the ancient civilization of 


sison spoke. 

appalling business, Miss Win- 
id. ‘‘As perhaps you know, 
usin’s lawyer. I was also his 
fore I hope you won’t think 
y if I show a keen interest in 
forward here.” 

|,” Miss Minerva assured him. 
ed all the help we can get.” 
et had taken a paper from 
de faced John Quincy. 

nan,” he began, “I said I 
neet you. Last night Miss 
d me of a cablegram received 
nan about a week ago, which 
red him greatly. I happen to 
of that message, turned over 
eable people. I'll read it to 


uincy sailing on President 
g to unfortunate accident he 
ith empty hands. 
_“*ROGER WINTERSLIP.’”’ 


d John Quincy haughtily. 
at, if you will.” 

y stiffened. 

was strictly private,” he 
affair.”’” Captain Hallet 


ken,” he replied. ‘‘Noth- 

ns Mr. Dan Winterslip is 
Tell me what that cable 
® quick about it. I’m busy 


glared back. The man 

ize who he was talking to. 
‘said ——” he began. 

i Snapped Miss Minerva, 
she wanted family secrets 
| Reluctantly John Quincy 
ut Dan Winterslip’s letter 
venture in the attic of Dan’s 
nouse. 
od box bound with copper,” 
uptain. “Initials on it, T. 
it, Charlie?” 

‘in the book,” said Chan. 
hat was in that box?” asked 


test,” John Quincy told 


1 to Miss Minerva. 

Ww nothing about this?’’ She 
did not. “‘ Well,’ he con- 
ng more and we'll go along. 
king a thorough search of 
daylight—without much 
to say. However, by the 
outside that door’’—he 
en door leading from the 
4 the garden—‘‘ Charlie 


orward, holding a small 
e palm of his hand. 
arette, incompletely con- 
ounced. ‘‘ Very recent, not 
. It are of the brand de- 
ican, assembled in London 
tually by Englishmen.” 
ddressed Miss Minerva: 
aterslip smoke cigarettes?’’ 
* she replied. “Cigars and 
cigarettes.’’ 

e only other person living 


quired the cigarette habit,”’ 
inerva, ‘though undoubt- 
too late yet.” 
ants, perhaps?’’ went on 
¢ the servants may smoke 
t hardly of this quality. I 
ire not on sale in Honolulu.” 
e ot,” said the captain. “But 
lsie they’re pe up in air-tight 
ved to Englishmen the world 
,|ow that away, Charlie.” The 
aderly placed the half ciga- 
n|2tely consumed, in his pocket- 


cae with Mr. Jim Egan,” 


a you,” Jennison offered. “I 
) supply a link or two there.” 
ne along,” Hallet replied 


let,” put in Miss Minerva, 
h that some member of the 
Bn touch with what you are 


that we may give you all the 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


aid we can. My nephew would like to 
accompany you.” 

“Pardon me,” said John Quincy coldly, 
“‘you’re quite wrong. I have no intention 
of joining the police force.” 

“Well, just as you say,” remarked Hallet. 
He turned to Miss Minerva. “I’m relying 
on you, at any rate. You’ve got a good 
mind. Anybody can see that.” 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“As good as a man’s,” he added. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘now you’ve spoiled it. 
Good morning.” 

The three men went through the screen 
door into the bright sunshine of the garden. 
John Quincy was aware that he was not in 
high favor with his aunt. 

“T’ll go up and change,” he said un- 
comfortably. ‘“‘We’ll talk things over 
later.” 

He went into the hall. At the foot of 
the stairs he paused. From above came a 
low heartbreaking moan of anguish. Bar- 
bara! Poor Barbara, who was so happy 
less than an hour ago! 

John Quincy felt his head go hot, the 
blood pound in his temples. How dare 
anyone strike down a Winterslip? How 
dare anyone inflict this grief on his Cousin 
Barbara? He clenched his fist and stood 
eae moment, feeling that he, too, could 

ill. 

Action—he must have action! He rushed 
through the living room, past the astonished 
Miss Minerva. In the drive stood a car; 
the three men were already in it. 

“Wait a minute,” called John Quincy. 
“Y’m going with you.” 

“Hop in,” said Captain Hallet. 

The car rolled down the drive and out 
onto the hot asphalt of Kalia Road. John 
Quincy sat erect, his eyes flashing, by the 
side of a huge grinning Chinaman. 


Ix 


HEY reached Kalakaua Avenue, and 

swerving sharply to the right, Captain 
Hallet stepped on the gas. Since the car 
was without a top, John Quincy was get- 
ting an unrestricted view of this land that 
lay at his journey’s end. As a small boy, 
squirming about on the hard pew in the 
First Unitarian Church, he had heard much 
of heaven, and his youthful imagination 
had pictured it as something like this. A 
warm, rather languid country, freshly 
painted in the gaudiest colors available. 

Creamy white clouds wrapped the tops 
of the distant mountains, and their slopes 
were bright with tropical foliage. John 
Quincy heard near at hand the low mono- 
tone of breakers lapping the shore. Occa- 
sionally he caught a glimpse of apple-green 
water and a dazzling white stretch of sand. 

“Oh, Waikiki! Oh, scene of peace 44 
What was the rest of that poem his Aunt 
Minerva had quoted in her last letter—the 
one in which she had announced that she 
was staying on indefinitely? ‘‘ And looking 
down from tum-tum skies, the angels smile 
on Waikiki.”’ Sentimental, but sentiment 
was one of Hawaii’s chief exports. One had 
only to look at the place to understand and 
forgive. 

John Quincy had not delayed for a hat, 
and the sun was beating down fiercely on 
ne brown head. Charlie Chan glanced at 

im. 

“‘Humbly begging pardon,’’ remarked 
the Chinaman, “‘would say it is unadvis- 
able to venture forth without headgear, 
especially since you are a malihini.” 

“A what?” 

“The term carries no offense. Malihini— 
stranger, newcomer.” 

“Oh!” John Quincy looked at him 
curiously. “‘Are you a malihini?”’ 

“Not in the least,’ grinned Chan. “I 
am kamaaina—old-timer. Pursuing the 
truth further, I have been twenty-five years 
in these islands.” 

They passed a huge hotel, and presently 
John Quincy saw Diamond Head standing, 
an impressive guardian at the far end of 
that lovely curving beach. A little farther 
along the captain drew up to the curb and 
the four men alighted. On the other side 
of a dilapidated fence was a garden that 
might have been Eden at its best. 

Entering past a gate that hung sorrow- 
fully on one hinge, they walked up a dirt 
path and in a moment a ramshackle old 
building came into view. They were ap- 
proaching it on an angle, and John Quincy 
saw that the greater part of it extended out 
over the water. The tottering structure was 
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of two stories, with double-decked balconies 
on both sides and the rear. It had rather 
an air about it; once, no doubt, it had been 
worthy to stand in this setting. Flowering 
vines clambered over it in a friendly en- 
deavor to hide its imperfections from the 
world. 

“Some day,’”’ announced Charlie Chan 
solemnly, “those rafters underneath will 
disintegrate and the Reef and Palm Hotel 
will descend into the sea with a most horrid 
gurgle.”’ 

As they drew nearer, it seemed to John 
Quincy that the Chinaman’s prophecy 
might come true at any moment. They 
paused at the foot of a crumbling stair that 
led to the front door, and as they did so a 
man emerged hurriedly from the Reef and 
Palm. His once white clothes were yel- 
lowed, his face lined, his eyes tired and dis- 
illusioned. But about him, as about the 
hotel, hung the suggestion of a distin- 
guished past. 

soMre Riean 
promptly. 

“Oh, how are you?” the man replied, 
with an accent that recalled to John 
Quincy’s mind his meeting with Captain 
Arthur Temple Cope. 


said Captain Hallet 


“We want to talk to you,” announced: 


Hy wes brusquely. A shadow crossed Egan’s 
ace, 

“T’m frightfully sorry,’ he said, “but I 
have a most important engagement, and 
I’m late as it is. Some other time o 

“Now!” cut in Hallet. The word shot 


through the morning like a rocket. He 
started up the steps. 
“Impossible,” said Egan. He did not 


raise his voice. ‘Nothing on earth could 
keep me from the dock this morning.” 

The captain of detectives seized his arm. 

“Come inside!”’ he ordered. Egan’s face 
flushed. 

“Take your hand off me! 
right He 

“You watch your step, Egan,” advised 
Hallet angrily. “You know why I’m 
here.” 

‘“Widomote 

Hallet stared into the man’s face. 

“Dan Winterslip was murdered last 
night,”’ he said. 

Jim Egan removed his hat and looked 
helplessly out toward Kalakaua Avenue. 

“So I read in the paper,” he replied. 
“‘ Just what has his death to do with me?” 

“You were the last person to see him 
alive,’’ Hallet answered. ‘‘Now quit bluff- 
ing and come inside.” 

Egan cast one final baffled glance at the 
street, where a trolley bound for the city 
three miles away was rattling swiftly by. 
Then he bowed his head and led the way 
into the hotel. They entered a huge, poorly 
furnished public room, deserted save for a 
woman tourist writing post cards at a 
table and a shabby Japanese clerk lolling 
behind the desk. 

“This way,” Egan said, and they fol- 
lowed him past the desk and into a small 
private office. 

Here all was confusion; dusty piles of 
magazines and newspapers were every- 
where; battered old ledgers lay upon the 
floor. On the wall hung a portrait of Queen 
Victoria; many pictures cut from the Lon- 
don illustrated weeklies were tacked up 
haphazardly. Jennison spread a newspaper 
carefully over the window sill and sat down 
there. Egan cleared chairs for Hallet, Chan 
and John Quincy, and himself took his 
place before an ancient roll-top desk. 

“Tf you will be brief, captain,” he sug- 
gested, “I might still have time haa (:) 
glanced at a clock above the desk. 

“Forget that,’’ advised Hallet sharply. 
His manner was considerably different from 
that he employed in the house of a leading 
citizen like Dan Winterslip. ‘‘Let’s get to 
business.”” He turned to Chan. “Got your 
book, Charlie?’ 

“Preparations are complete,’’ replied 
Chan, his pencil poised. 

“All right.”” Hallet drew his chair closer 
to the desk. “Now, Egan, you come 
through and come clean. I know that last 
night about 7:30 you called up Dan Winter- 
slip and tried to slide out of an appointment 
you had made with him. I know that he re- 
fused to let you off and insisted on seeing 
you at eleven. About that time you went 
to his house. You and he had a rather ex- 
cited talk. At 1:25 Winterslip was found 
dead. Murdered, Egan! Now give me your 
end of it.” 


By what 
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“What would do 
if I lost my job?” 


UPPOSE your employer notified you to-morrow 

that he didn’t need you any longer? Have 

you any idea where you could get another 
position? 

Don’t have this spectre of unemployment hanging 
over your head forever. Train yourself to do some 
one thing so well that your services will be in de- 
mand. Employers don’t discharge such men. They 
promote them. 

Decide to-day that you are going to get the spe- 
cialized training you must have if you are ever 
going to: get—and keep—a real job at a real salary. 
It is easy if you really try. 

Right at home, in the odds and ends of spare time 
that now go to waste, you can prepare for the 
position you want in the work you like best. For 
the International Correspondence Schools will train 
you just as they are training thousands of other 
men—no matter where you live—no miatter what 
your circumstances. 

At least find out how, by marking and mailing 
the coupon printed below. There’s no cost or 
obligation, and it takes only a moment of your time, 
but it may be the means of changing your whole life. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4023, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


(J Business Management Salesmanship 

(] Industrial Management [_] Advertising 

(_] Personnel Organization CO Better Letters 

L) Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 

(_] Business Law (_] Stenography and Typing 

(J Banking and Banking Law Business English 

() Accountancy (including C, P. A.) [_] Civil Service 

UJ Nicholson Cost Accounting ©) Railway Mail Clerk 

(J Bookkeeping (J Common School Subjects 

(_] Private Secretary [] High School Subjects 

J Spanish O French CJ Mlustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

O Electrical Engineering O Architect 

OD Electric Lighting (_] Architects’ Blue Prints 

OJ Mechanical Engineer () Contractor and Builder 

J Mechanical Draftsman LJ Architectural Draftsman 

() Machine Shop Practice (_] Concrete Builder 

CJ Railroad Positions L] Structural Engineer 

[] Gas Engine Operating [] Chemistry [] Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer _] Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping } Airplane Engines 

[] Metallurgy OO Mining OO Agriculture and Poultry 

(_] Steam Engineering [] Radio (J Mathematics 


Street 
PRE ORG: Serer hace cnn cdecastachconssaphesoecoatatvertoiroay Captes oo’ Slapubsthanavpehehnegame 


IVCETIDVELONE tares scl uts spe etants oss «+ 0> otedu cine de Maceatcheucvenes oath igieedad 

Persons residing 1n Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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The ARG Front Fender Brace holds both 
fenders steady; keeps them from sagging and 
cutting the tires; prevents rattles and vibra- 
tions; fastens to the steel plates under the 
fenders; braces the whole body and improves 
the appearance of the car; easy to put on; 
never breaks or wears out. 


Saves and Protects 


Your Fenders 


The ARG Fender Brace is a better fender 
brace for Ford cars. It is an accessory that 
you must have. It does more for a Ford than 
nearly any accessory you could use. Get 
one to-day. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send $2.50 
and brace will be sent direct from the factory, 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
DEALERS: Write for our liberal 
sales plan. 

ARG AUXILIARY SPRING CO. 
Dept. P Birmingham, Ala. 


Sanitary Waxed Paper 10% 


\ Ask For RAPINWAX For wrapping food- 


stuffs and every household use. Keeps freshness 


F] RAPINWAX {J in—keeps odors and taints out. Fifty snowy 


white sheets, finest quality paper, coated with 
clean, pure, odorless wax, in a new improved no- 
muss, no-waste roll. Ten cents at stores, or send 
$1.00 for 10 rolls prepaid. For sample roll send 
= 
be 


16 cents in stamps, Minnesota Wax Paper Co., 
1828 St. Anthony Ave., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN ELECTRIC STARTING MOTOR AND ENGINE 


World-Wide 
Use and Appreciation 


WW any weather—any place—day or 

night—the Bendix Drive isa faithful 
and dependable servant—co-operat- 
ing effectively with your electric 
starting motor—cranking your car 
with appreciated ease, comfort and 
convenience. 


Use of the Bendix Drive is world- 
wide — reaching into every civilized 
land. Through merit it has won its 
place as standard equipment on the 
electric starters of a majority of the 
world’s automobiles and trucks. 


The Eclipse Machine Company 
meets this large responsibility as it 
should be met; with the highest 
standards of workmanship and ma- 
terial, and the finest engineering 
and manufacturing facilities. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd. 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


“The ‘Mechanical Hand that Cranks ‘Your Car” 
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Jim Egan ran his fingers through his 
curly close-cropped hair—straw-colored 
once, but now mostly gray. 

“That’s all quite true,” he said. “‘Do— 
do you mind if I smoke?”’ He took out a 
silver case and removed a cigarette. His 
hand trembled slightly as he applied the 
match. ‘I did make an appointment with 
Winterslip for last night,” he continued. 
“During the course of the day I—I 
changed my mind. When I called up to tell 
him so he insisted on seeing me. He urged 
me to come at eleven, and I went.” 

“Who let you in?” Hallet asked. 

“Winterslip was waiting in the garden 
when I came. We went inside.” 

Hallet glanced at the cigarette in Egan’s 
hand. “‘By the door leading directly into 
the living room?” he asked. 

“No,” said Egan; “by the big door at 
the front of the house. Winterslip took me 
out on his lanai and we had a bit of a chat 
regarding the—the business that had 
brought me. About half an hour later I 
came away. When I left, Winterslip was 
alive and well—in good spirits, too; smiling, 
as a matter of fact.” 

“By which door did you leave?” 

“The front door—the one I’d entered 
lone 

“T see.’ Hallet looked at him thought- 
fully for a moment. ‘‘ You went back later, 
perhaps.’ 

“T did not,’ said Egan promptly. “I 
came directly here and went to bed.” 

“Who saw you?” 

“No one. My clerk goes off duty at 
eleven. The hotel is open, but there is no 
one in charge. My patronage is—not 
large.” 

“You came here at 11:30 and went to 
bed,” Hallet said. ‘‘But no one saw you. 
Tell me, were you well acquainted with Dan 
Winterslip?”’ 

Egan shook his head. 

“In the twenty-three years I’ve been in 
Honolulu, I had never spoken to him until 
I called him on the telephone yesterday.” 

“Humph!”’ Hallet leaned back in his 
chair and spoke in a more amiable tone. 
ie a younger man, I believe you traveled 

ot. ” 

“T drifted about a bit,’”” Egan admitted. 
“T was just eighteen when I left England. Me 

“At your family’s suggestion,’’ smiled 
the captain. 

““What’s that to you?” Egan flared. 

‘“Where did you go?” 

“Australia. I ranched it for a time, and 
Jater I worked in Melbourne.” 

“What doing?” persisted Hallet. 

“TIn—in a bank.” 

“A bank, eh? And then ——’ 

“The South Seas. Just waaetne 
about—I was restless —— 

“Beach combing, eh?’”’ Egan flushed. 

“T may have been on my uppers at 
times, but damn it 

“Wait a minute,” Hallett cut in. 
“What I want to know is—those years you 
were drifting about—did you by any 
chance run into Dan Winterslip?”’ 

“*“T_I might have.” 

“What sort of an answer is that? Yes 
or no!” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I did,’”’ Egan 
admitted; “just once—in Melbourne. But 
it was a quite unimportant meeting, so un- 
important Winterslip had completely for- 
gotten it.’ 

“But youhadn’t. And yesterday morning, 
after twenty-three years’ silence between 
you, you called him on the telephone— 
on rather sudden business.” 

pliididke: 

Hallet came closer. 

“All right, Egan, we’ve reached the im- 
portant part of your story. What was that 
business?” 

A tense silence fell in the little office as 
they awaited Egan’s answer. The English- 
man looked Hallet calmly in the eye. 

“T can’t tell you that,” he said. Hallet’s 
face reddened. 

“Oh, yes, jyou can, and you're going to!” 

“Never!” answered Egan, without rais- 
ing his voice. The captain glared at him. 

“You don’t seem to realize your posi- 
tion.” 

“*T realize it perfectly.” 

“Tf you and I were alone —— 

“T won’t tell you under any circum- 
stances, Hallet.” 

“Maybe you'll tell the prosecutor.” 

“Look here!” cried Egan wearily. ““Wh 
must I say it over and over? I'll tell 
nobody my business with Winterslip— 
nobody, understand?’”’ He crushed the 
half-smoked cigarette savagely down onto a 
tray at his side. 


Febr 


John Quincy saw Hallet no 
saw the Chinaman’s pudgy t 
out and seize the remnant © 
happy grin spread over the) 


“Corsican brand!” he 
phantly. 

“Ah, yes,’ said Hallet. “i 
smoke, Egan?” A startle 
Egan’s tired face. 

“No, it’s not,” he said. 

“Tt’s a make that’s not ) 
islands, I believe?”’ 

“No, I fancy it isn’t.” “J 

Captain Hallet held out h) 

“Give me your cigarette: 
The Englishman passed it o 
opened it. “‘Humph!”’ he si 
managed to get hold of a 

ou?” 

“Yes. They were—given} 

“Ts that so? Who gave ig 
Egan considered. 

“‘T’m afraid I can’t tell yo% 
he said. Hallet’s eyes glitte) 

“Let me give you a few fas 


court prosecutor will want t 

“Of course,” agreed Ega 
and see him this afternoon.’| 
at him. 

“Quit kidding yourself 
hat!’’ Egan rose too. 

“Look here,” he cried, 
your manner! It’s true th 
matters in connection witl 
can’t discuss, and that’s unj 
surely you don’t think I k 


“‘Hallet,”’ he said, ‘‘there 
ought to tell you. Two or 4 
Dan Winterslip and I were 
King Street, and we passed 
Winterslip nodded toward h 
of that man, Harry,’ he sai 
hear more, but he didn’t 
wasn’t the sort of client one 
‘T’m afraid of that man, Ha 
and nothing further.” 

“Tt’s enough,”’ remarked 
“Higan, you’re going with r 

Egan’s eyes flashed. 

“Of course!’”’ he cried 
course I’m going with yo 
against me, the whole towr 
I’ve been sneered at an 
twenty years—because I wa 
cast, my daughter humilii 
enough to associate with t} 
land blue-bloods—these th; 
tans with a touch of sun.” | 

At sound of that familie) 
Quincy sat up. Where—y 
on the Oakland ferry. 

“Never mind that,” Hall 


ie Pilon, i/ 
young yet. You are witt0 
needed information, and I bi 
you’ve spent a few hours 
you'll change your mind an 


your position will be a lot rl 
you come willingly without 


don’t mind 
“Make it snappy. Char; 
you.” 


The captain, John Quin a 
went out and sat down in ti. 
Five minutes passed—ten-} 

Jennison glanced at his We 

“See here, Hallet,” he sé 
making a monkey of you.’ | 

Hallet reddened and sto/ 
instant Egan and Chan can} 
open stairway at one sid 
Hallet went up to the Engl! 
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‘e got his Philco! 
|; — embarrassing or dan- 
jou had with ordinary 
tell us. 
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1 Owners: Philco Diamond-Grid 

‘i: now Drynamic—CHARGED but abso- 
' Their life doesn’t start until you buy 

and your dealer pours in the electrolyte. 

ain to get the full life of the battery. You 
stale Drynamic Philco. 


. 
tio Owners: you need the steady 
strong, hum-free current of a good 
ibattery to get the most from your set. 
pi ade storage batteries so dry and clean 
1. them anywhere. Recharging means a 
! a plug from one socket to another. 


ess Tightly sealed glass cells. Adam- 
ogany-finished cases. Built-in Charge 
SRMIED os oc area peo 0+ » $16.50 and $20 


les: Spill-proof glass cases. Built-in Charge 
Ptard 6-volt tubes................ $16.00 
‘ll tube: a 


S| 

(es: Beautiful Adam-brown mahogany- 
6 type for standard 6-volt tubes. .$14.50 up 
TD‘er—permanently mounted in the filler 
UE aides. 5 Soa: oun, 9. 9, Waratoyesiy elo $1.00 extra 


N) cless Charger for both ‘‘A”’ and “B” 


{ncluding built-in switching arrange- 
arc $9.75 and $15.00 
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WILLIAM T, TILDEN, IIND 

519 HANSBERRY STREET __ 
GERMANTOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr Sayre M Ramsdell 
¢/o Philadelphia Stor 
Philadelphia, P 


&6® Battery Co,, 
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Dear Sayre: -~ 


heim the other day and saw 


and then he got hi 
8 Ph ! 
ought me my Philco, ee 


Sud- 
having no more 


I had a visi 
fuldannqncdc: pe of some 14,000 people greeting th 
of Australia gaining ‘a Bete owing to unexplained te Ee ORE 

: : valuable j ‘ a0Se6nce, and 
my temper in trying to crank tre caus Incidentally, if was lodine 


Fortun J 
sire ie there was a 6arage several hundred 
my Philco Battory, and I arrived at PF 


in time to win th yards away, 
. e match. I tho 
. ught 


orest Hi : 
this might interest vot. all 


Sincerely, 


You can’t drive safely today with an under-size under-powered 
ordinary battery. Veteran car owners—like Mr. Tilden—realize this. 
That’s why they are getting their Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries. 

Philco has the tremendous surplus power needed for quick starts 
and sure starts—the OVER-SIZE capacity for strong, steady ignition 
and brilliant road-flooding lights—the sound, rugged construction that 
means long, dependable service. 

Play safe! Guard your wife or daughter against hand-cranking 
ordeals. Be economical also. With the famous Diamond-Grid Plates, 
Philco Retainers and Quarter-sawed Separators, your Philco is guar- 
anteed for two years—but lasts months longer. 

Philco makes a full-powered, full-size battery for as low as $14.95 
exchange, depending on type and geographical location. Your nearest 
Philco Service Station has it. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
PHILCO Fee ert tr Manns, 2 RADE RIES 
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Then “Bill” Tilden got his Philco! 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

“Say, Egan, what are you doing—play- 
ing for time?”’ Egan smiled. 

“That’s precisely what I’m doing,’”’ he 
replied. ‘‘My daughter’s coming in this 
morning on the Matsonia; the boat ought 
to be at the dock now. She’s been at school 
on the mainland and I haven’t seen her for 
nine months. You’ve done me out of the 
pleasure of meeting her, but in a few min- 
utes ——”’ 

“Nothing doing!”’ cried Hallet. ‘Now 
‘you get your hat. I’m pau.” 

Egan hesitated a moment, then slowly 
took his battered old straw hat from the 
desk. The five men walked through the 
blooming garden toward Hallet’s car. As 
they emerged into the street a taxi drew up 
to the curb. Egan ran forward, and the 
girl John Quincy had last seen at the gate- 
way to San Francisco leaped out into the 
Englishman’s arms. 

“Dad, where were you?” she cried. 

“Cary darling,”’ he said, “I was so fright- 
fully sorry. I meant to be at the dock, but 
I was detained. How are you, my dear?” 

“T’m fine, dad. But—where are you 
going?”’ She looked at Hallet; John 
Quincy remained discreetly in the back- 
ground. 

“T’ve—l’ve a little business in the city, 
my dear,” Egan said. ‘“I’ll be home pres- 
ently, I fancy. If—if I shouldn’t be, I 
leave you in charge.” 

“Why, dad G 

“Don’t worry,” he added pleadingly. 
“That’s all I can say now, Cary. Don’t 
worry, my dear.”’ He turned to Hallet. 
“Shall we go, captain?” 

The two policemen, Jennison and Egan 
entered the car. John Quincy stepped for- 
ward. The girl’s big perplexed eyes met his. 

“You?” she cried. 

“Coming, Mr. Winterslip?’”’ inquired 
Hallet. 

John Quincy smiled at the girl. 

“You were quite right,’ he said. ‘I 
haven’t needed that hat.” She looked up 
at him. 

“But you’re not wearing any at all. 
That’s hardly wise.” 

“Mr. Winterslip!” barked Hallet. John 
Quincy turned. 

“Oh, pardon me, captain,’’ he said. “I 
forgot to mention it, but I’m leaving you 
here. Good-by.”’ 

Hallet grunted and started his car. While 
the girl paid for her taxi out of a tiny purse, 
John Quincy picked up her suitcase. 

“This time,” he said, “I insist on carry- 
ing it.’”” They stepped through the gateway 
into the garden that might have been Eden 
on one of itsloveliest days. “You didn’t tell 
me we might meet in Honolulu,” the boy 
remarked. 

“TI wasn’t sure we should.” She glanced 
at the shabby old hotel. ‘You see, I’m not 
exactly a social favorite out here.’ John 
Quincy could think of no reply, and they 
mounted the crumbling steps. The public 
room was quite deserted. “And why have 
we met?” the girl continued. “I’m fear- 
fully puzzled. What was dad’s business 
with those men? One of them was Captain 
Hallet, a policeman 3 

John Quincy frowned. 

“I’m not so sure your father wants you 
to know.” 

“But I’ve got to know, that’s obvious. 
Please tell me.” 

John Quincy relinquished the suitcase 
and brought forward a chair. The girl sat 
down. 

“It’s this way,” he began. ‘“‘My Cousin 
Dan was murdered in the night.” 

Her eyes were tragic. ‘Oh, poor Bar- 
bara!”’ she cried. That’s right, he mustn’t 
forget Barbara. ‘‘But dad Oh, go on, 
please!” 

_“Your father visited Cousin Dan last 
night at eleven and he refuses to say why. 
There are other things he refuses to tell.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes filled with 
sudden tears. 

‘‘I was so happy on the boat,” she said. 
“T knew it couldn’t last.” He sat down. 

_ “Nonsense! Everything will come out all 
right. Your father is probably shielding 
someone.”’ She nodded. 

“Of course. But if he’s made up his mind 
not to talk he just simply won’t talk. He’s 
odd that way. They may keep him down 
there, and I shall be all alone.”’ 

“Not quite alone.” 

“No, no,” she said. “I’ve warned you. 
We’re not the sort the best people care to 
know.” 

“The more fools they,” 
“T’m John 
And you 


f : cut in the boy. 
Quincy Winterslip, of Boston. 
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“Carlota Maria Egan,” she answered. 
“You see, my mother was half Portuguese. 
The other half was Scotch-Irish; my 
father’s English. This is the melting pot 
out here, you know.”’ She was silent for a 
moment. ‘‘ My mother was very beautiful,” 
she added wistfully; ‘‘so they tell me—I 
never knew.”’ John Quincy was touched. 

“T thought how beautiful she must have 
been,” he said gently, “‘that day I met you 
on the ferry.” : 

The girl dabbed at her eyes with an ab- 
surd little handkerchief and stood up. 

“Well,” she remarked, “‘this is just an- 
other thing that has to be faced; another 
call for courage. I must meet it.’ She 
smiled. ‘‘The lady manager of the Reef and 
Palm. Can I show you a room?” 

“T say, it’ll be a rather stiff job, won’t 
it?” John Quincy rose too. 

“Oh, I shan’t mind. I’ve helped dad be- 
fore. Only one thing troubles me—bills and 
all that. I’ve no head for arithmetic.” 

“That’s all right—I have,” replied John 
Quincy. He stopped. Wasn’t he getting in 
a little deep? 

“How wonderful!” the girl said. 

“Why, not at all,” John Quincy pro- 
tested. “It’s my line at home.” Home! 
Yes, he had a home, he recalled. ‘Bonds 


-and interest and all that sort of thing. I’ 


drop in later in the day to see how you’re 
getting on.” He moved away in a mild 
panic. ‘‘I’d better be going now,”’ he added. 

“Of course.”” She followed him to the 
door. “‘You’re altogether too kind. Shall 
you be in Honolulu long?”’ 

“That depends,” John Quincy said. 
“T’ve made up my mind to one thing: I 
shan’t stir from here until this mystery 
about Cousin Dan is solved, and I’m going 
to do everything in my power to help in 
solving it.” 

“T’m sure you’re very clever too,’ she 
told him. He shook his head. 

“T wouldn’t say that. But I intend to 
make the effort of my life. I’ve got a lot of 
incentives for seeing this affair through.” 
Something else trembled on his tongue. 
Better not say it. Oh, Lord, he was saying 
it! “You’re one of them,” he added, and 
clattered down the stairs. 

“Do be careful,” called the girl. “Those 
steps are even worse than they were when 
I left. Just another thing to be repaired— 
some day—when our ship comes in.” 

He left her smiling wistfully in the door- 
way and, hurrying through the garden, 
stepped out on Kalakaua Avenue. The 
blazing sun beat down on his defenseless 
head. Gorgeous trees flaunted scarlet ban- 
ners along his path, tall coconut palms 
swayed above him at the touch of the 
friendly trades, not far away rainbow- 
tinted waters lapped a snowy beach. A 
sweet land—all of that. 

Did he wish that Agatha Parker were 
there to see it with him? Pursuing the 
truth further, as Charlie Chan would put 
it, he did not. 

x 
HEN John Quincey got back to the liy- 
ing room he found Miss Minerva pac- 
ing up and down with the light of battle in 
her eyes. He selected a large, comfortable- 
looking chair and sank into it. 

“Anything the matter?’ he inquired. 
“You seem disturbed.” ; 

“T’ve just been haying a lot of pilikia,” 
she announced. 

“What’s that—another native drink?” 
he said with interest. ‘Could I have some 
too?” 

“Pilikia means trouble,” she trans- 
lated. “Several reporters have been here, 
and you’d hardly credit the questions they 
asked.” 

“About Cousin Dan, eh?” John Quincy 
nodded. “I can imagine.” 

“However, they got nothing out of me. 
I took good care of that.” 

“Go easy,”’ advised John Quincy. ‘A 
fellow back home who had a divorce case 
in his family was telling me that if you’re 
not polite to the newspaper boys they just 
plain break your heart.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Miss Minerva. “I 
was diplomatic, of course. I think I han- 
dled them rather well under the circum- 
stances. They were the first reporters I’d 
ever met, though I’ve had the pleasure of 
talking with gentlemen from the Transcript. 
What happened at the Reef and Palm 
Hotel?” 

John Quincy told her—in part. 

“Well, I shouldn’t be surprised if Egan 
turned out to be guilty,’ she commented. 
“T’ve made a few inquiries about him this 
morning, and he doesn’t appear to amount 
tomuch. A sort of glorified beach comber.” 
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“Nonsense!”? objected John Quincy. 
“Hean’s a gentleman. Just because he 
doesn’t happen to have prospered is no rea- 
son for condemning him without a hear- 
ing.” 


“‘He’s had a hearing,” snapped Miss 


Minerva. ‘“‘And it seems he’s been mixed 
up in something he’s not precisely proud of. 
There, I’ve gone and ended a sentence with 
a preposition. Probably all this has upset 
me more than I realize.”’ John Quincy 
smiled. 

“Cousin Dan,” he reminded her, “also 
was mixed up in a few affairs he could 
hardly have looked back on with pride. 
No, Aunt Minerva, I feel Hallet is on the 
wrong trail there. It’s just as Egan’s 
daughter said.” She glanced at him 
quickly. 

“Oh, so Egan has a daughter?” 

“Yes, and a mighty attractive girl. It’s 
a confounded shame to put this thing on 
her.”’ 

“Humph!”’ said Miss Minerva. 

John Quincy glanced at his watch. 

“Good Lord, it’s only ten o’clock!”” A 
great calm had settled over the house; 
there was no sound save the soft lapping of 
waves on the beach outside. ‘‘What in 
heaven’s name do you do out here?” 

“Oh, you’ll become accustomed to it 
shortly,’ Miss Minerva answered. ‘At 
first you just sit and think. After a time 
you just sit.” 

“Sounds fascinating,” said John Quincy 
sarcastically. 

“That’s the odd part of it,’’ his aunt re- 
plied—‘“‘it is. One of the things you think 
about at first is going home. When you 
stop thinking, that naturally slips your 
mind.” 

“We gathered that,” John Quincy said. 

“You'll meet a man on the beach,” said 
Miss Minerva, ‘‘who stopped over between 
boats to have his laundry done. That was 
twenty years ago, and he’s still here.” 

“Probably they haven’t finished his laun- 
dry,” suggested John Quincy, yawning 
openly. ‘‘Ho-hum. I’m going up to my 
room to change, and after that I believe I’ll 
write a few letters.” He rose with an effort 
and went to the door. ‘‘How’s Barbara?” 
he asked. Miss Minerva shook her head. 

“Dan was all the poor child had,” she 
said. ‘“‘She’s taken it rather hard. You 
won’t see her for some time, and when you 
do—the least said about all this the better.” 

“Why, naturally,” agreed John Quincy, 
and went upstairs. 

After he had bathed and put on his whit- 
est, thinnest clothes he explored the desk 
that stood near his bed and found it well 
supplied with note paper. Languidly laying 
out a sheet, he began to write: 


“Dear Agatha: Here I am in Honolulu, 
and outside my window I can hear the lazy 
swish of waters lapping the famous beach 
of Sa 


Lazy indeed! John Quincy had a feeling 
for words. He stopped and stared at an 
agile little cloud flitting swiftly through the 
sky—got up from his chair to watch it dis- 
appear over Diamond Head. On his way 
back to the desk he had to pass the bed. 
What inviting beds they had out here! He 
lifted the mosquito netting and dropped 
down for a moment 

Haku hammered on the door at one 
o'clock, and that was how John Quincy hap- 
pened to be present at lunch. His aunt was 
already at the table when he staggered in. 

“Cheer up,”’ she smiled. ‘‘ You’ll become 
acclimated’ soon. Of course, even then 
ale want your nap just after lunch every 

a ” 


“*T will not,’’ he answered, but there was 
no conviction in his tone. 

“Barbara asked me to tell you how sorry 
she is not to be with you. She’s a sweet 
girl, John Quincy.” 

“She’s all of that,’’ he agreed. ‘Give 
her my love, won’t you?” 

“Your love?’”’ His aunt looked at him. 
“Do you mean that? Barbara’s only a sec- 
ond cousin ie 

He laughed. 

“Don’t waste your time matchmaking, 
Aunt Minerva. Someone has already 
spoken for Barbara.” 

“Really? Who?” 

“Jennison. He seems like a fine fellow 
too.” 

“Handsome, at any rate,’’ Miss Minerva 
admitted. They ate in silence for a time. 
“The coroner and his friends were here this 
morning,” said Miss Minerva presently. 

“That so?” replied John Quincy. ‘Any 
verdict?” : 
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KRAFT “Cit EESE 


| | | More Cheese Per Pound 


WHEN you call for “just cheese,” that’s what 
you are very liable to get—just cheese. 


If you call for Kraft Cheese you are sure of 
100% cheese; if your dealer happens to be out 
of it, more than likely he will tell you so, for 
it is generally known that no customer will be 
satisfied with an imitation who is acquainted 
with the quality and flavor of Kraft Cheese. 
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Rabbit | 
Molasses 


You can make 14 of them in 
a jifty by this recipe— 


Free Recipe Book. Send to Dept. P-9, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, 
La., for the Brer Rabbit book of deli- 


cious molasses recipes. 


Two grades—Gold Label and 


olasses 


Cream together !% cup butter and 
4% cup brown sugar. Add !% cup 
Brer Rabbit Molasses (the kind 
with the real, old-time plantation 
flavor) and 2 eggs well beaten. Mix 
and sift 112 cups flour, % tsp. 
cooking soda (or bicarbonate of 
soda), 2 tsp. baking powder, 1 tsp. 
cinnamon, 14 tsp. mace and 1 tsp. 
salt. Add this alternately with !4 
cup milk to the first mixture. Mix 
well and bake in greased muffin 
pan in a quick oven 20 minutes. 


Molasses sweets are good for 
you—rich in the mineral salts 
doctors say we need. 


Green Label 


| toward the sea. 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
Chinamen, Hawaiians, Portuguese, Fili- 
pinos, Koreans, all colors and all creeds. 
On it went. John Quincy saw great houses 
set in blooming groves, a Japanese theater 
flaunting weird posters not far from a fliy- 
ver service station, then a huge building 
he recognized as the palace of the mon- 
archy. Finally it entered a district of mod- 
ern office buildings. Mr. Kipling was 
wrong, the boy reflected; East and West 
could meet. They had. 

This impression was confirmed when he 
left the car at Fort Street and for a moment 
walked about, a stranger in a strange land. 
A dusky policeman was directing traftic 
on the corner, officers of the United States 
Army and Navy in spotless duck strolled 
by, and on the shady side of the street 
Chinese girls, slim and immaculate in 
freshly laundered trousers and jackets, 
were window shopping in the cool of the 
evening. 

“T’m looking for the police station,” 
John Quincy informed a big American with 
a friendly face. 

“Get back into King Street,’”’ the man 
said. ‘‘Go to your right until you come to 
Bethel, then turn makai 

“Turn what?” 

The man smiled. 

“A malihini, I take it. ‘Makai’ means 
The other direction is 
mauka—toward the mountains. The police 
station is at the foot of Bethel, in Kalakaua 
Hale.” 

John Quincy thanked him and went on 
his way. He passed the post office and was 
amazed to see that all the lock boxes opened 
on the street. After a time he reached the 
station. A sergeant lounging behind the 
desk told him that Charlie Chan was at 
dinner. He suggested the Alexander Young 
Hotel or possibly the All-American Res- 
taurant on King Street. 

The hotel sounded easiest, so John Quincy 
went there first. In the dim lobby a Chinese 
house boy wandered aimlessly about with 
broom and dustpan, a few guests were 


| writing the inevitable post cards, a Chinese 


clerk was on duty at the desk. But there 
was no sign of Chan, either in the lobby or 
in the dining room at the left. As John 
Quincy turned from an inspection of the 
latter the elevator door opened and a Brit- 
isher in mufti came hurriedly forth. He was 
followed by a cockney servant carrying 
luggage. 

“Captain Cope!” called John Quincy. 
The captain paused. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘Oh, Mr. Winterslip, 
how are you?” He turned to the servant. 
““Buy me an evening paper and an armful 
of the less offensive-looking magazines.” 
The man hurried off, and Cope again ad- 
dressed John Quincy: ‘“‘Delighted to see 
you, but I’m in a frightful rush. Off to the 


| Fanning Islands in twenty minutes.” 


“When did you get in?” inquired John 
Quincy, not that he really cared. 

“Yesterday at noon,” said Captain Cope. 
“Been on the wing ever since. I trust you 
are enjoying your stop here—but I was 
forgetting. Fearful news about Dan Win- 
terslip.”’ 

“Yes,” said John Quincy coolly. 

Judging by the conversation in that San 
Francisco club, the blow had not been a 
severe one for Captain Cope. The servant 
returned. 

“Sorry to run,’”’ continued the captain. 
“But I must be off. The service is a stern 
taskmaster. My regards to your aunt. 
Best of luck, my boy.” 

He disappeared through the wide door, 
followed by his man. John Quincy reached 
the street in time to see him rolling off in 
a big car toward the docks. 

Noting the cable office near by, the boy 
entered and sent two messages, one to his 
mother and the other to Agatha Parker. 
He addressed them to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S. A., and was accorded a 
withering look by the young woman in 
charge as she crossed out the last three 
letters. There were only two words in each 
message, but he returned to the street with 
the comfortable feeling that his correspond- 
ence was now attended to for some time to 
come. 

A few moments later he encountered the 
All-American Restaurant, and going in- 
side, found himself the only American in 
the place. Charlie Chan was seated alone 
at a table, and as John Quincy approached 
he rose and bowed. 

““A very great honor,” said the China- 
man. ‘‘Is it possible that I can prevail upon 
you to accept some of this terrible pro- 
vision?” 


, 
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“No, thanks,’’ answered John Quincey. 
“I’m to dine later at the house. I’ll sit 
down for a moment if I may.” 

“Quite overwhelmed,”’ bobbed Charlie. 
He resumed his seat and scowled at some- 
thing on the plate before him. ‘‘ Waiter,”’ 
he said, ‘‘be kind enough to summon the 
proprietor of this establishment.” 

The proprietor, a suave little Jap, came 
gliding. He bowed from the waist. 

“Ts it that you serve here insanitary 
food?” inquired Chan. 

“Please deign to state your complaint,” 
said the Jap. 

“This piece of pie are covered with finger 
marks,’’ rebuked Chan. ‘The sight are 
most disgusting. Kindly remove it and 
bring me a more hygienic sector.” 

The Jap picked up the offending pastry 
and carried it away. 

“‘Japanese!’”’ remarked Chan, spreading 
his hands in an eloquent gesture. ‘‘Is it 
proper for me to infer that you come on 
business connected with the homicide?”’ 
John Quincy smiled. 

“I do,” he said. He took the newspaper 
from his pocket, pointed out the date and 
the missing corner. ‘‘My aunt felt it might 
be important,” he explained. 

“The woman has a brain,” said Chan. 
“T will procure an unmutilated specimen 
of this issue and compare. The import may 
be vast.”’ 

“You know,” remarked John Quincy, 


“T’d like to work with you on this case if: 


you'll let me.”’ 

“T have only delight,’’ Chan answered. 
“You arrive from Boston, a city most cul- 
tivated, where much more English words 
are put to employment than are accus- 
tomed here. I thrill when you speak. 
Greatest privilege for me, I would say.”’ 

“Have you formed any theory about the 
crime?’’ John Quincy asked. Chan shook 
his head. 

“Too early now.” 

“You have no finger prints to go on, you 
said.”’ Chan shrugged his shoulders. 

“Does not matter. Finger prints and 
other mechanics good in books; in real life 
not so much so. My experience tell me to 
think deep about human people, human 
passions. Back of murder what, always? 
Hate, revenge, need to make silent the slain 
one. Greed for money, maybe. Study 
human people at all times.” 

“Sounds reasonable,’ admitted John 


— Quincy. 


“Mostly so,’’ Chan averred. ‘‘Enumer- 
ate with me the clews we must consider. A 
guest book devoid of one page. A glove 
button. A message on the cable. Story of 
Egan, partly told. Fragment of Corsican 
cigarette. This newspaper ripped maybe 
inanger. Watch onliving wrist. Numeral 2 
undistinct.” 

“Quite a little collection,” commented 
John Quincey. 

“‘ Most interesting,’ admitted the China- 
man. ‘“‘One by one, we explore. Some 
cause us to arrive at nowhere. One, maybe 
two, will not be so unkind. I am believer 
in Scotland Yard method—follow only es- 
sential clew. But it are not the method 
here. I must follow all, entire.’ 

“The essential clew?”’ repeated John 
Quincy. 

“Sure.”” Chan scowled at the waiter, for 
his more hygienic sector had not appeared. 
“Too early'to say here. But I have fond- 
ness for the guest book with page omitted. 
Watch also claims my attention. Odd 
enough, when we enumerate clews this 
morning, we pass over watch. Foolish. 
Very good-looking clew. One large fault, 
we do not possess it. However, my eyes 
are sharp to apprehend it.’ 

“Tunderstand,” John Quincy said, “that 
you’ve been rather successful as a detec- 
tive.” 

Chan grinned broadly. 

“You are educated; maybe you know,” 
he said. ‘‘Chinese most psychic people in 
the world. Sensitives, like film in camera. 
A look, a laugh, a gesture perhaps. Some- 
thing go click.” 


Fe 
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world. In September, 1922, the leaders of 
syndicalist affiliation, however, were ousted 
from leadership and Japanese labor came 
under the sway of communist thinkers. 
Even the business panic of 1920 and the 
following years of depression and unem- 
ployment did not sober down the white- 
heated enthusiasts of the socialistic school. 
But the sobering came with the great na- 
tional disaster of 1923. The earthquake 
and great fire of September 1, 1923, came 
upon the whole nation with a tremendous 
impact. The political and social history of 


The Hon. Tsuyoshi Inukai, the Minister of Communica: 
tions and the Leader of the Kakushin Club 


Japan turned a new page on that momen- 
tous day. 

Before we proceed to the study of the 
effects of the earthquake, it is necessary to 
give a glance at the life of the people before 
the disaster. The business prosperity of the 
latter part of the Great War gave rise to a 
habit of luxury among a certain class of 
people, and it gradually spread through all 
classes. 

It also stimulated the purchasing power, 
and the cost of living went up with a geo- 
metrical progression. Even the business 
slack since 1920 did not change the situa- 
tion. The habit once acquired is difficult to 
throw off. 

This habit of luxury and extravagance 
was gradually sapping the strength of the 
nation by undermining the traditional spirit 
of thrift and industry. The taste of people 
began to change in the matters of dress, 
food and houses. Particularly, the colors of 
the women’s dresses became richer and 
more striking. The pleasure-seeking spirit 
was superseding the old spirit of self- 
abnegation. It created new fashions of 
amusements. Western music spread like 
wildfire. Along with it came dancing. The 
thé dansant became one of the chief attrac- 
tions of hotels and restaurants in big cities. 
It had a great effect on the psychological 
changes of women. They began to attire 
themselves more in Western dress, the taste 
of which was not always of the best. 
Greater freedom among the younger peo- 
ple drove them to greater extravagance not 
only in ideas but also in physical needs. 
Although the trade balance kept on run- 
ning against us every year, life was going 
on merrily as ever. 

It was the fourth day after Count Yama- 
moto had received the imperial command 
to organize a new cabinet; it was a hot sum- 
mer midday, the sun blazing over the city. 
All Tokio was talking politics. My friend, 
who was a rising member of the House of 
Peers, and I were sitting in the study in the 
second story of my house. My friend began 
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to map out the new policy for the cabinet 
which was in the process of organization: 

“The best policy for the cabinet to adopt 
toward the House of Peers is # 

Suddenly the whole house was lifted and 
then it came down. It again went up and 
again it came down. This was repeated. 
And then it began to shake horizontally. 
Things in the room rattled and the whole 
house began to creak with a terrific noise. 
An oil painting on the wall began to swing 
and cracks came on the wall. A standing 
screen fell and on it went a bookcase with 
heavy books, with a banging 
noise. 

‘An earthquake!”’ 

My friend stood up and went 
to the window. 

“Rather a severe one,’ I said, 
and went to his side. 

Instinctively we felt that it was 
dangerous to make for the stair- 
case. If the house came down we 
might be caught under the heavy 
things. By keeping near the win- 
dow we had the chance of jump- 
ing outside the moment the house 
came down. My family was away 
in the mountains and I had only 
myself to take care of. The shak- 
ing and creaking went on a con- 
siderable time. The tiles were 
rattling down the roof and smash- 
smash-smash they went down to 
the garden. It stopped all of a 
sudden. It was over. And that 
was all I experienced of the great 
national calamity of September 
1, 1928. 


Tokio in Flames 
The enormity of the disaster 


day. 

Quakes came back again and 
again during the day. At about 
three o’clock we saw white clouds 
sailing near the houses down the 
valley to the south. . It did not oc- 
cur to my mind yet that these 
were the smoke from the thou- 
sands of houses on fire. The sight 
of fleeing millions and burning 
and drowning thousands was still 
hidden from my eyes. The night 
came—that terrible night—and I 
realized from the reddened sky 
to the south and east that half the city 
was on fire. 

“There will be an attack on our house to- 
night,’’ said a member of my father-in- 
law’s family. 

My house stood in the same compound. 
No electricity, no water, no gas. It wasa 
dismal night beyond expression. At about 
nine o’clock a limousine rolled into the 
spacious front yard of my father-in-law’s 
house. A man came out of the car. I met 
the dark figure and recognized in the dim 
candlelight the face of a millionaire 
neighbor. 

“T’m slipping out of town with my wife. 
There will be a riot and uprising tonight. 
My house is sure to be ransacked. I’m 
slipping off. Can’t you spare a candle?” 

A few moments later his car was swal- 
lowed by the darkness of night. We piled 
fagots and started a big fire in the front 
yard, kept a few large lanterns lit and kept 
watch during the entire night under pine 
trees. Everybody carried some kind of 
weapon, and, each face reflecting the red 
glow of burning fagots, the whole scene 
took on a medieval atmosphere. Through- 
out the dark night thousands and thousands 
were passing the street. Tramp, tramp and 
tramp, the ghostly shadows passed in front 
of our gate. To where? Nowhere! Some 
from south to north and some again from 
north to south. Men, women and children. 
The endless procession marched on. 

The whole of Tokio burned for three days 
and homeless millions trudged about under 
the blazing sun in the daytime, without 
food and without drink. At night the 
shadow of hunger and death lay thick over 
these exhausted millions, stretched by the 
roadside, with a bundle or two snatched out 
of the fire. That was all they saved from 
the fruits of past hardship and labor. Riot? 
Plunder? Uprising? We, who did not lose 
houses, expected the worst every moment. 

And yet day after day rolled on and 
nothing happened. We found out that we 
were mistaken. The much-talked-about 


never occurred to me the entire | 
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and you can pay the postman 30c plus 
postage, on delivery. 

RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
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WHEN you wish to mend or repair 
any article of useful value, do not 
risk using a cheap or inferior glue. 
You would not sew a silk dress with 
cotton. Why mend a broken article 
with an inferior glue? The cost of 
LePage’s is nothing compared to 
the saving of making permanent re- 
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The door of the Nurse House as it looks 
today with its 300 year old wrought iron 
handles and door nails 


Here Lived Goodwife Nurse 
“Witches” 


~one of Salem’s 


T IS a July day in the year 1692. The 

ordinarily quiet streets of Salem, in Has 
Majesty’s province of Massachusetts, are 
astir with people all hurrying in one direc- 
tion. They are going to witness the execution 
of Goodwife Rebecca Nurse, who has been 
solemnly tried and condemned for witchcraft. 


Today this unfortunate old woman’s house, built in 
1636, is one of the sights of Salem. And as we stand 
before her door we may almost believe that she was 
indeed a witch and had cast a spell upon that door, 
so little does it show its great age. There is the iron 
door handle, the iron nails with which the door is 
studded—seemingly as sturdy as when they were 
new—three centuries agone. But it is no witchcraft 
that has so perfectly preserved this old ironwork. 
At least no other witchcraft than the natural longev- 
ity of wrought iron. 


It is this unusual water and rust resisting quality of 
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Wrought Iron Pipe the choice of architects and build- 
ers since 1848. When considering installation or re- 
placement of piping, specify “‘Reading,”’ the pipe that 
endures. Reading’s first cost is more than that of 
inferior pipe. Its cost per year is far lower. 
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The Marine National Bank 
Building at Buffalo, New 
YorR, isanotherof America’s 
great office buildings in 
which Reading Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
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social unrest of Japan had not changed the 
Japanese psychology. At the moment of 
distress and suffering the traditional spirit 
of old Japan revealed itself. The social 
heritage of the thousands of generations 
had not changed in fifty years. 

The great catastrophe did not smite the 
Japanese as individuals, but as a nation. 
The wiping out of one’s whole property and 
the survival of his neighbor’s intact did not 
strike the loser as a thing of enormous dis- 
parity in luck. He was impressed instead 
by the sight of the other millions who were 
suffering. He was impressed by the great 
damage done the whole nation. 

He was impressed also by another thing. 
He was concerned about the welfare of his 
dear ones. He was not unmindful of the 
loss of property; but his mind was more 
occupied with anxiety about his children, 
his parents and his wife. The sanctity of 
property right is not the ruling idea in the 
social scheme of Japanese life. The long 
tradition of family life, and the mental 
habit of looking upon the whole nation as a 
large family, blurred the sense of sharp dis- 
tinction between individual properties. In 
his subconscious mind he felt that although 
he lost his house, clothes and furniture in 
the fire, he did not lose everything. He 
felt vaguely that they would come back— 
at least a part of them—sometime and 
somehow. But he must not lose his dear 
ones. Once lost they are lost forever. Thus 
was started the endless quest for wives, 
children and parents. North and south, 
the people walked amidst fire in the hunt 
for their dear ones. Each carried in his 
hand a board, a placard or a sheet of news- 
paper raised over his head. On this were 
written the names of the dear ones he was 
hunting for. And at night they all slept by 
the roadside. 


Early Reactions 


It was in these moments of confusion and 
misery that America came to our rescue. 
The whole outside world came in sublime 
sympathy and gallant rescue. In the rec- 
ord of Japanese history of twenty-odd cen- 
turies there had not been a single moment 
in which the whole nation felt the kith and 
kin of the great world as at these moments. 
The international mind of Japan responded 
to the international mind of all the nations 
of the world. 

The immediate results of the calamity 
were the urgent need of public order and the 
still greater need of food. How could they 
get them? Practical knowledge and busi- 
ness efficiency. Not theories, but action. 
Newfangled ideas could not save them; 
nothing but hard-headed practical work. 
The army gave them protection. The navy 
rushed them food. The railways carried 
them out of the stricken area. Men of 
practical knowledge and training were 
sought for at all turns. It had a tremen- 
dous psychological effect on the people, and 
it at first looked as if we were all going back 
to the old idea of discipline and solidarity, 
with little room for liberalism. 

Then there was another reaction. It was 
on the mode of life. During the weeks that 
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and the cool altitudes. Wherever you go, you'll 
find a climate pleasant, invigorating and healthful. 

The mortality tables rate the Pacific Northwest 
the healthiest group of states in the country. 

There are no better schools anywhere. The roads 
are among the finest in the country. Pacific North- 
west cities are models for cleanliness, sanitation, 
up-to-date planning. They have the best of homes, 
churches, theaters, libraries, hospitals—everything 
that makes life finer and better. 


The larger chance 


In the Pacific Northwest the per capita income is 
considerably higher than the average for the nation. 
Twenty-four per cent more of the people own their 
homes. More of them own automobiles. They spend 
much more per child for education. In the past ten 
years their savings deposits have trebled. 

People are more prosperous in the Pacific North- 
west because the chance to get ahead is greater. 
They must work for what they get, but their oppor- 
tunity is larger. The great natural wealth of the 
Pacific Northwest, together with its swift growth, 
create this opportunity. Consider these facts: 

In the past two decades the Pacific Northwest 
has grown more than three times as fast as the 
nation. Between 1900 and 1920 the population 
increased from 1,429,271 to 3,313,167. In other 
words, it more than doubled. 
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Development Bureau, Dept. 20-J 
Burlington Railroad Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet, “‘The Land of Opportunity Now.” 


Addvess tic: 


The Pacific Northwest has the greatest reserve 
of standing timber in the United States. It has more 
than half the nation’s water power resources. It has 
millions of acres of the world’s richest farm, fruit 
and stock lands. Its mineral riches are almost illimit- 
able. Pacific Northwest ports handle more ocean 
commerce than all the rest of the Pacific Coast 
ports combined. 


There is room for you 


This better life and greater opportunity to be found 
in the Pacific Northwest await you also. In the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming there are today but three anda half million 
people. There is room for ten times that number. 


We have prepared a booklet, “The Land of 
Opportunity Now”’, which gives you detailed and 
authoritative information. It is free. Send for it 
today. Simply fill in the coupon and mail. For 
any special information, just write the Develop- 
ment Bureau. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Northern Pacific Railway 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway 


Send this coupon for free book 
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international policies of Japan will be af- 
fected greatly by the outcome. 

There was another thing; that was the 
effect of the earthquake on social and politi- 
cal affairs. It was its influence on the wom- 
en’s movements in Japan. Common 
suffering and common sympathy drove men 
and women out of their homes into the open 
streets to help others. Women of Tokio of 
all shades were united in a common cause 
and they realized that they were handi- 
capped at all turns on account of 
their lack of political rights. The 
advocates of woman suffrage mul- 
tiplied. 

After the Universal Manhood 
Suffrage Bill is passed, the 
woman-suffrage movement will 
become the next political issue 
for the liberalism of Japan. 

The activities of the women of 
highly intellectual type constitute 
a most interesting chapter in Ja- 
pan’s modern history. Madame 
Yosano, perhaps the greatest 
poetess of modern Japan, occu- 
pies a unique place in Japanese 
women’s movements. Mrs. Ku- 
bushiro, the president of the 
Christian Temperance Union, is 
one of the foremost advocates of 
the woman suffrage. Baroness 
Kujo, the daughter of the Lord 
Abbot of Honganji, a strong Bud- 
dhist sect, with her personal 
charm and literary gift, stands 
out as a brilliant figure in the 
world of women’s activities. 

Baroness Ishimoto, the first _ 
titled woman to start a business 
shop in Tokio, never fails to at- 
tract the attention of the West. 
Mrs. Yamakawa’s name will not 
be forgotten by posterity as an 
extraordinary case of an intel- 
lectual power fighting for the 
cause of socialism and women’s 
emancipation. Of course, names 
like Mesdames Yajima, Shimoda 
Hatoyama and Atomi will be re- 
corded with gratitude for their 
noble achievements for the 
women’s cause, although in dif- 
ferent ways from the above- 
mentioned. 

The names and activities of 
Japanese women have been known 
little by the outside world. The 
time will come before long, I 
think, when the whole world will 
wake up to the fact that woman has a place 
in Japanese national life and that she is not 
living subserviently in a doll’s house clad 
in a beautiful kimono. 


A Reconstruction Program 


Reconstruction is the supreme task be- 
fore the Japanese nation at present. On 
the fourth of September, 1923, while Tokio 
was still burning, Viscount Goto, the Min- 
ister of Home Affairs of the new cabinet in- 
stalled in power on September second, 
mapped out his new plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of the capital and its environments. 
He had long been identified with the new 
movement for clean and efficient municipal 
administration. It gave him a heaven-sent 
opportunity to carry out the dream of many 
years. He laid down four fundamental 
principles for the reconstruction: 

1. Tokio should not be given up as the 
seat of government. 

2. Three billion yen—$1,500,000,000— 
will be needed to rebuild the devastated 
regions. 

3. A new city plan according to the most 
advanced ideas and practices of the West 
should be adopted for the benefit and dig- 
nity of the nation. 

4. A determined attitude toward land- 
owners was necessary in order to carry out 
the new city plan. 

In the past, landowners had been getting 
all the benefit of city improvements without 
making the sacrifices demanded by equity. 

He at once started to organize a new 
board of reconstruction in the cabinet and 
tried to summon all the talents of the coun- 
try. He also rushed a cable to Dr. Charles 
A. Beard, who had been associated with 
him the previous year for a new city move- 
ment in Japan while the former occupied 
the mayoralty of Tokio. It is too leng a 
story to be told here—the story of the 
fights over the new city plans of Tokio and 
Yokohama. The cabinet made one fatal 
error, however, in not calling the extraor- 
dinary session of the Diet before the ashes 
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of the burned capital were cool. When the 
ministry finished all its preparations and 
faced the Diet in late November, it was al- 
ready too late to make a new city plan at 
one stroke. 

The marvelous spirit of self-abnegation 
was cooling down before the cold wind from 
the snow-clad Mount Fuji and people were 
beginning to think more about themselves 
than the welfare of the whole nation. Then 
the eternal politics came in, those days of 
endless, intermittent fighting over the 
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budget for new cities. The upshot of the 
three months of fighting was that the new 
canal scheme to connect Tokio with Yoko- 
hama was to be temporarily dropped, but 
Viscount Goto’s city plans were accepted 
with a few cuts in this and that street. 

But that was not the end of the fight. 
The struggle had to continue long after the 
Yamamoto cabinet went out, and two other 
cabinets succeeded it within half a year. 
The contest was especially keen over the 
condemnation of land needed for street 
widening and new parks, but liberalism at 
last won a great victory. 

There was another great issue involved 
in this conflict over the new plan of Tokio. 
It was the question whether the country 
farmers should bear the burden for the re- 
building of a city, even though it is their 
capital. This issue will become ever keener 
in future years in Japan; that is, is the 
center of gravity in Japanese economic and 
political life going to shift from rural to 
urban districts? There is another issue 
involved; that is, are the old-timers in 
politics, without any knowledge of the 
sciences and social problems, to continue 
in controlling the affairs of the state? 

Universal manhood suffrage, on which 
the rising tide of liberalism had converged 
in the past four years, was not a very com- 
plicated subject requiring scientific knowl- 
edge or even administrative capacity to 
understand. But the question of recon- 
structing the industrial and commercial 
center of a nation needed a knowledge and 
grasp of modern science and social economy. 

There the statesmanship of a new era was 
to have a test, and it had the test. Men of 
longer views and scientific turn of mind 
were simply disgusted with the way in 
vyhich the old-timers in politics so shame- 
lessly handled the situation that needed the 
supreme effort of the whole nation to sal- 
vage. 

There arose a growing sentiment among 
the people in favor of a revolt against the 
professional politician. As they were tired 
of theorists of extreme views, so they were 
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contributed in a way to bring the Japanese 
nation back to the consciousness of the 
need of returning to their older mode of life, 
with its emphasis on simplicity, thrift and 
industry. 

With all these changes and progress, 
where then are the Japanese heading? Are 
they going to pursue a course of aggression, 
or are they going to follow the path of peace 
and international codperation? Now let me 
conclude my story by enumerating a few 
outstanding facts and national character- 
istics of the Japanese. 


In the first place, the outside world has : 


not taken the trouble to study the elemen- 
tary history of the Japanese race. It does 
not realize that Japan holds the record of 
peace in having no internal or international 
war for three unbroken centuries, for up to 
the time of the opening of the country to 
foreign intercourse in 1854 Japan had lived 
in peace. It was in these days of peace and 
prosperity under the Tokugawas that Japan 
reached the height of cultural and political 
prosperity. Philosophy, the sciences, the 
arts and statecraft prospered in those days, 
and provided the foundation for the blos- 
soming forth of the Japanese nation in the 
past half century. 


An Outstanding Virtue 


Japan knows by experience that nothing 
gives a nation a greater opportunity for 
developing her civilization and economic 
prosperity than peace, and also that peace 
can be obtained only by cultivating among 
the people the philosophy which has as its 
foundation the attainment of perfect peace 
of mind. This exterior and interior peace of 
the individual was the goal toward which 
Japanese civilization directed. 

In the second place, the Japanese, with 
all his shortcomings, has one outstanding 
virtue which in no boastful sense I want to 
emphasize. That is the sense of individual 
responsibility. The famous hara-kiri, a 
method of putting an end to one’s life, was 
the expression of this tradition. When a 
man failed to live up to the highest sense of 
responsibility and honor, he was expected 
to atone for the failure by putting an end to 
his own life. This sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, which the custom of hara-kiri 
symbolized, led to another thing. It taught 
a person the seriousness of life; it tended to 
make him cautious. He would think three 
times before he took any reckless step. 

This characteristic which has been de- 
veloped in the Japanese has given rise to an 
erroneous notion that they are not frank in 
expression. However, as a matter of fact, 
it is not the lack of frankness, but is due to 
the fact that each person feels his responsi- 
bility for his words and actions. This psy- 
chological attitude of mind has had the 
advantage of stabilizing society and keep- 
ing order in the community. So the desire 
for orderly government is strong in the 
Japanese mind. This, in turn, is a safe- 
guard of peace. Of all the nations in the 
world, the Japanese is the last to launch 
upon a reckless and adventurous enterprise 
of wanton warfare. 

In the third place, the first code of morals 
taught to the Japanese from their childhood 
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is rei. Now rei is not mere courtesy. It is 
the expression of a desire to keep decency, 
harmony and decorum of life in the com- 
munity in which one lives. The outward 
expression of the philosophy of Japanese 
life is that life means a serenity of spirit 
which one can only attain by living in a 
decent community where one respects the 
feelings and the sense of honor in others. 
So in private life as well as in international 
dealings the Japanese will be the last to 
take an offensive or aggressive step unpro- 
voked. 

_ Then again, the Japanese are very sensi- 
tive to outside changes. The recent events 
in the world have taught them one lesson— 
that is, the folly of a disastrous war. A 
modern war, won or lost, means chaos so- 
cially, politically and financially. The 
enormity of misery and suffering in Europe 
in recent years has impressed the Japanese 
tremendously. With the background of 
three centuries of unbroken peace, and with 
the object lesson of the disaster in Europe, 
all intelligent Japanese realize that Japan 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by a foolish war. It would be a crime 
against herself, against her social heritage 
and against the whole world. She knows that 
she is now on a fair road to prosperity and 
progress, and also that the best and quickest 
way to forfeit the heaven-sent opportunity 
of continuous prosperity is to plunge into 
a disastrous and meaningless clash with a 
friendly nation. 

In short, Japan is determined on peace 
with America. Just before I left Japan in 
July, 1924, I talked with hundreds of peo- 
ple in order to feel the pulse of the nation; 
and in intimate conversations with these 
responsible leaders in all walks of society I 
found out that without a single exception 
they knew what Japan’s position is in the 
East and eventually will be in the world. 
They realize the responsibility that rests on 
Japan and also that that responsibility can 
only be discharged by maintaining peace in 
the East. Therefore the Japanese leaders 
are determined on peace with America. 

The Japanese are level-headed and are a 
race of common-sense people. We have not 
produced a great system of philosophy or 
religion, but we have been successful in 
maintaining the continuity of society and 
accumulating all the bounties of civilization 
by establishing an intelligent government. 
We sometimes talk vociferously and vehe- 
mently, but we never act in a reckless or ir- 
responsible manner. Moderation is the 
keynote of Japanese life. Stop at 80 Per 
Cent is a maxim handed down by our fore- 
fathers. It means that one should never go 
to the last extreme of 100 per cent, but al- 
most always stop at 80 per cent in our daily 
conduct. It is a plea for moderation. The 


most dangerous thing a person can do is to | 


forget himself completely in the quest for 
material gains. 


The New Ambassador 


You can say anything against Japan and 
the Japanese, but there is one virtue from 
which we will never allow ourselves to de- 
part—that is gratitude. To be called an 
ingrate would be the height of shame for a 
Japanese. Japan’s moral debt to America 
is heavy since 1854. We have been helped 
all along in the path of diplomacy, religion, 
science, commerce and all kinds of humani- 
tarian reform. We shall never forget the 
assistance bestowed by America in the days 
of our weakness and suffering. Small rip- 
ples over the vast expanse of water will 
never take the proportion of a wave, much 
less a tide. 

Japan’s ambition is to contribute to the 
great social heritage of mankind and 
through her unique gift to enrich the accu- 
mulated civilization of humanity. This can 
be attained only by the realization of the 
one hope in the Japanese mind—that is, 
the amalgamation of the civilizations of the 
East and the West. Japan knows that she 
is in a position best fitted for that task, and 
also that for the attainment of that glorious 
work the peace of the Pacific must be main- 
tained, and she has a firm determination to 
keep that peace with her greatest neighbor, 
America. 

Japan has shown her determination re- 
cently by sending to America one of the 
most distinguished sons of the empire, Mr. 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, who by his natural 
ability as well as family tradition stands for 
the best of the nation. America will realize 
through him and his charming wife that 


Japan is intent on keeping a permanent - 


peace with the great republic across the 
Pacific. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


And she did look into it, but she took a 
wrong method, which was unusual in her. 
You see, she knew she had a weakness for 
Anne Rutherford, and she didn’t quite 
trust herself. So she spoke to R. C. him- 
self about it, and the fat was in the fire for 


sure. ; 
“Oh!” he said with a cold smile. ‘‘So 


that’s it! I’m not to take your precious 
nurses joy-riding!’’ 

“*T didn’t use that word, doctor, and Iam 
sure there is some explanation. I only ——” 

“Ts there a rule to that effect?”’ 

“Tt is an unwritten rule.” 

“Well, it’s a darned-fool one,’”’ he said. 
“As a matter of fact y 

But somebody came up just then and 
interrupted them. And it shows the sort 
he was that the more he thought over the 
thing the rest of that day the angrier he 
got, and the more pleased he was that 
he hadn’t explained. 

He had seen Miss Brent on the steps, 
too, you see, and he saw her fine hand in it. 

He was very cool to her that day, and 
that night when he went home he ate 
hardly any dinner. His old butler—it was 
strange, perhaps, but his servants adored 
him—was quite anxious. 

‘“‘There’s a caramel custard, sir,’”’ he said. 
ee that the doctor loved caramel cus- 
tard. 

But the doctor only looked at him and 
said, “‘There are a lot of hypocrites in the 
world, Briggs.” 

Maybe he was thinking of Miss Brent, 
breaking a rule herself and coming to see 
him. Maybe not. One did not know al- 
ways what he was thinking. 
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E SLEPT very badly that night, but 

don’t get the idea that Anne Ruther- 
ford had anything to do with it. She was a 
small and unimportant figure who hardly 
entered his consciousness at all. He was 
simply overworked and tired, and egocen- 
tric, if you know what that means. It isa 
poor combination. 

He wakened out of humor too. And the 
soap fell out of his shower bath and went 
under the tub, and his eggs were too soft. 
Anyone can see here the makings of a 
tragedy. Men have been murdered for less. 
And he worked hard all day, and a child he 
was fond of seemed to be worse, and nothing 
more to do that he could think of. So by 
the time he reached the hospital there was 
something in the very way he banged the 
entrance door that made the colored man 
there roll up his eyes. 

He marched straight to the superintend- 
ent’s office, thud, thud, and marked him- 
self in on the register. The superintendent 
was a man, and he was used to medical 
men. He knew just how many paying 
patients they sent in, and how many 
operating-room fees the hospital received 
through them. 

So he smiled benignly over his glasses 
and said, ‘‘ Nice day, doctor.” 

It really was, too, but that’s neither here 
nor there. ‘‘Look here,” said R. C., fixing 
him with a baleful glance, ‘‘what’s this 
about nurses not being allowed in staff 
cars?”’ 

“There’s no such rule,”’ said the super- 
intendent cravenly. 

“Then if I want to ask one of your nurses 
to go for a ride, it’s all right?” 

“T wouldn’t go as far as that,” said the 
superintendent more carefully. “‘There’s 
no rule, but it’s an understood thing. Dis- 
cipline 

“Discipline hell!’’ said our unregenerate 
in aloud clear tone. “I pick up a girl who’s 
alone where she oughtn’t to be, and bring 
pe back here, and you’d think I’d abducted 

eri’ 

And then the superintendent made his 
mistake. Everybody was doing it. 

“Why don’t you tell the board that?”’ he 
said. “I’m sure - 

“The board!’’ roared Doctor Raleigh. 
“T)’you mean to say the board’s got it?” 

“Tt leaked out somewhere,” said the 
superintendent, eying his desk. He only 
had a brass-edged ruler, but if it came to 
the worst at least it was something. 

But there were no blows. R. C. marched 
out of the office to the elevator, thud, thud, 
and told the elevator man to find Miss 
Rutherford and send her down to him. He 
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PISTON RINGS 


* 
A Simple 
Common-Sense 
« @- 

Principle 

HE simplicity of the PERFECT CIRCLE Oil- 

Regulating piston ring, and the common- 
sense principle by which it regulates cylinder 


lubrication, are largely responsible for its tre- 
mendous success. 


It is a finely-made one-piece ring, with no com- 
plicated or intricate parts—yet it has proved to be 
the most effective means of regulating oil on the 
cylinder walls and eliminating excessive oil 
consumption. 


The secret of PERFECT CIRCLE performance is the 
continuous oil-reservoir groove in combination 
with oil-draining slots—a combination which no 
other ring can have because it is fully. patented. 


The continuous oil-reseryoir groove insures thor- 
ough lubrication of the cylinder walls at all speeds; 
the slots drain the surplus oil back into the crank- 
case through holes in the piston ring groove, thus 

_ avoiding oil-pumping and giving 1000 or more 
miles to the gallon of oil. 


PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-Regulating rings are standard 
equipment in more than 100 leading passenger 
cars and trucks. They are also sold and installed 
by progressive car dealers and repairmen through- 
out the country. Insist on PERFECT CIRCLES for 
your motor and enjoy real oil economy. 


GARAGEMEN: A valuable book of piston ring information, 
useful every day, will be mailed you on request. Write for it. 


| INDIANA PISTON RING COMPANY 
J. H. Teetor, Pres. C. N. Teetor, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. 


= Oe A A te eet ene 


PRICE 60¢ EACH 
Up to and including 4 in. diameter 
(One to a Piston) 


COMPRESSION TYPE, 30¢ and up 


Patented 
March 29,1910 
May 2, 1922 
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McKinney Hinges 


harmonize 
with other builders’ 
hardware including the 
nationally advertised 
products of 
CORBIN 
RUSSELL & ERWIN 
SARGENT 
YALE 


Mi 


Tf hinges were as large 
as the work they do 


Then you would select your hinges and build your home 
around them. Many things measure larger in beauty and 
service than in size. In this group are McKinney Hinges. 


They are the beauty spots in your home. They are the 
silent little workers that make doors operate smoothly 
and faithfully. They are first to serve you in your home 
and last to wear out. Buy McKinney Hinges to make a 
lasting investment in comfort, at small cost. 


To keep within your building budget visit your hard- 
ware merchant early. Know in advance what McKinney 
Hinges and the other hardware will cost. Decide later 
on the less-lasting items. 


You can obtain McKinney Hinge quality in sundry hard- 
ware articles, including complete hardware for garage doors. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. 
With them you can arrange and rearrange your furni- 
ture right on the blue prints until you are certain the 
wall space, fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you 
want them. 


To aid in your home building McKinney will gladly 
send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING 
PITTSBURGH 


COMPANY 
PENNA. 
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| bit off a piece of his thumbnail, and the 


rest might have gone, too, but then Anne 
came down the stairs ready for her walk, 
looking rather pale with anxiety, and saved 
them. 

“Do you want me?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘Will you come with 
me, please?”’ 

He hardly saw her, you understand. His 
inner eyes were fixed on the board meeting 
the next day, and the bomb he was going to 
throw into it. She was really looking quite 
lovely, but she might have been a bit of 
dust that had got into his eye, for all he 
saw her.., 

She was puzzled, but she didn’t greatly 
care one way or the other. Things were 
that way with her that day. She knew 
something was wrong, but she didn’t know 
just what. So she followed him out the 
door, to his automobile, and he opened the 
car door. 

“Get in,” he said. 

“ec Why?” 

“T’ll tell you about that later on,’”’ he 
told her. And he looked at the hospital 
windows, especially the board room. There 
was nobody in sight except the superin- 
tendent, and he seemed to be supporting 
himself by a window sill. 

Then he lit the fuse. That is, he got into 
the machine beside her and stepped on the 
gas, and they shot down the street: He 
kept her out for one hour. And all the 
time he hardly spoke to her. 

Once he said, ‘‘Are you cold?’”’ And she 
said she wasn’t. 

And another time he almost ran into an- 
other car, and she said, very politely, “If 
you’re going to kill me, would you mind 
explaining first?” 

“Explaining what?” 
course, perfectly well. 

“ Just why we are riding around like this. 
Do you want to be arrested?’”’ Which was 
no way to speak to the staff under any cir- 
cumstances. 

He slowed up at that, somewhat, and he 
smiled at her. She had never seen him 
smile like that, and it went to her head. 

“Maybe I thought you needed fresh air.” 

“Tf I did I could raise my window. It 
would certainly be safer.” 

He even laughed a little, then. He had 
made his point, you see, and maybe the 
fresh air had helped him. It was a long 
time since he had taken a ride for a ride’s 
sake. But finally he stopped—it was in 
front of a rural grocery store—and he told 
he 


But he knew, of 


1, 

“T’m no bad child,” he said, his anger 
rising again when he thought about it. “I 
slave for their old hospital; they couldn’t 
get along without me. And then they bring 
me—me—before the board!” 

“ Andme,’’ said Miss Rutherford. “ May- 
be you had forgotten that?” 

“Tf they put you out we'll go together,” 
he announced grimly. 

“That would help me a great deal, of 
course,” said Anne Rutherford. Oh, be- 
lieve me, she was bitter! There was acid 
in her voice. Anyone can see that these 
two were not really heroic characters at all. 
It is rather hard to write a romance about 
them. 

But it was, in a way, a good thing for her, 
that ride and all, because she knew then 
and there that she did not love him at all. 
She detested him. And he knew it too. It 
is a curious fact that he had never noticed 
her, for herself, until he saw how she de- 
tested him. And because he was not used 
to being persona non grata, if you know what 
I mean, he became very sulky, and spent 
all the time going back justifying himself to 
himself, as any man will. 

Anne walked into the hospital with her 
head high, and she saw at once that things 
were very bad indeed. There were, here 
and there, faces turned toward her, but 
nobody spoke to her except the pharmacy 
clerk. He was lounging in the door of the 
pharmacy, and he nodded to her. 

She went straight up to her tiny bedroom 
to put on her uniform, and under the door 
was a note on the pharmacy stationery, in 
the handwriting that was on all the bottle 
labels: ‘‘R: He got you into this. Make 
him get you out.” 

Half an hour later Miss Brent tapped at 
her door. She was quite white, and -her 
eyes looked cold and dead. 

“You are excused from duty tonight,” 
shesaid. “Miss Swift will take your place.” 
Then she went away. 

One cannot follow the two of them 
through that night, in detail. The girl sat 
at her window until nearly dawn, but the 
man went to bed. You’d know that he 
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And she looked up at him sweetly—oh, 
very sweetly—and said, “I’m sorry. I’m 
frightfully busy just now.” 

She wouldn’t have said that to the staff, 
and he knew it. She was deliberately pre- 
suming on what he thought of as their 
damnable relationship. 

“Damn the girl!’”’ he said helplessly, and 
it shows the state of his mind that when 
once he was walking absent-mindedly along 
a street and saw a tray of engagement rings 
in a jeweler’s window, he shied away from it 
like a seared horse. 

One perceives that if there had been a 
time when she never entered on his horizon 
at all, she now practically shut off every- 
thing else. But if things were hard for him, 
they were not easy for Anne either. The 
school had learned something; she didn’t 
know what. It watched her and whispered. 
It watched him and whispered. But it 
couldn’t watch them together, because that 
never happened. 

After a while it began to dawn on them 
that Doctor Raleigh was constantly mak- 
ing occasions to see Anne alone, and that 
she was dodging them. Once he found her 
in a linen room, and went in and slammed 
the door. But the next minute it opened 
and Anne came out. He stayed there a 
while, pretending to want to smoke a ciga- 
rette, but when he came out his face was 
frightful. 

The general belief was that they met out- 
side, but a probationer put on to follow 
Anne reported that she simply went and 
stood on a bridge. 

She had met nobody. 

Then one day Mrs. Blackstone came to 
have tea with the head, and after she had 
gone the head rang her bell. 

“Send Miss Rutherford here,’’ she said. 
Somebody seemed to be always ordering 
Anne about those days, one perceives. But 
before Anne got there the head appealed to 
the picture. 

“What am I to do?” she said helplessly. 
“He’s such a violent man.” 

“But he is a man,” said the picture. 
“And she has character. She’ll gentle him. 
He’s changed already; he doesn’t slam in 
the way he used to.”’ 

As a matter of record, he didn’t either. 
He came in like a galley slave being 
scourged to whatever it was. 

The total result of that interview will 
never be known. It is said that Miss Brent, 
going in later to report an orderly for smok- 
ing on duty, found her curled up in her 
chair apparently helplessly weeping, but 
that it turned out she was laughing hyster- 
ically. 

“Tt’s a queer world, Miss Brent,’’ she 
said. ‘‘A very queer world.” 

Miss Brent went to the pharmacy for 
some aromatic ammonia, but when she re- 
turned the head was herself again. 


Ix 


HEN there came a time when Anne, go- 

ing out after chapel for her evening walk, 
found R. C.’s car parked uncompromisingly 
in front of the hospital, and R. C. himself 
waiting on the step. 

“Now!” he said. ‘‘Please—let’s take a 
ride and talk this over.” 

If he had bullied her she wouldn’t have 
gone, but he didn’t. And she knew the 
porter was listening, so she said, “‘ Why, of 
course. How nice!” 

He looked at her suspiciously, but she 
was smiling blandly. Oh, she had learned a 
lot in these past months. She got in and 
powdered her nose carefully, and then she 
smiled at him delightfully and said, “Just 
imagine! This is the first time we’ve been 
alone together since—it happened!” 

“Oh, see here ” he began. And then 
words failed him. He stepped on the gas, 
and the way they shot up the street was a 
crime. Because he could stand a great 
many things, but not being played with. 
He said nothing whatever until they found 
a quiet street, and then he spoke. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘I died to save you 
from a bad situation. If you think it is 
funny ——”’ 

“You got me into the situation. And I 
don’t think it’s funny.” 

“T’m a busy man, Miss Rutherford.’ He 
knew her name all right now. “And I’m 
not a particularly mild man.” : 

“T’ll tell the world you’re not,” she said, 
but he pretended not to hear. 

“This—this nonsense,” he began se- 
verely, “it can’t go on. It upsets me. God 
knows when some of those old fools will 
tell their wives, and ae 

“They have already,’ she put in relent- 
lessly. 
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HE Around the ‘World Fliers took 
nothing for granted---they included 
NICHOLSON Files in their original 


equipments. 


Yet these aviators could have obtained 
files bearing the NICHOLSON crossed- 
file trade mark at most stopping points 
on their lengthy flight! 


Around the World---in every nation 
where high-grade tools are necessities 
in industry---NICHOLSON Files are 
on sale. 


NICHOLSON Files cut sharply from 
the first stroke. Every one is a 
mechanically perfect tool, made with 
great skill and care of the best grade of 
file steel, then repeatedly tested to 
assure its reaching your hands entirely 
free from defects. 


Your hardware dealer sells NICHOLSON 
Files. Let him help you select those 
your requirements demand 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R.1., U.S. A. 


WOL Ss, 
Sey 
USA 


TRADE MARK 


NICHOLSON 
FILES 


~a File for Every Purpose 
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Most Business Failures |) 


Could Be Prevented 


You apply for life insurance. A physician 
examines your body. If your chance. of 
avoiding the danger of disease is good, you 
are accepted. Perhaps with a recommen- 
dation as to diet and exercise. 

You apply for a business loan. A banker 
examines your financial statement. The 
modern banker inquires about your methods 
of management. He questions not only 
your finances but also your organization 
and your méthods of production and sales. 
Do you yourself know the controlling facts 
in these important matters? 

Like the physician, your banker knows 
where weakness means danger. Consult him 
frequently. He knows the causes of most 
business failures. He can detect the early 
indication of weakness. He can usually tell 
if any part of your business management 


needs revision. 
Are you yourself always prepared to 


answer the banker’s questions? Register for 
the Kardex Institute reports on manage- 
ment methods. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Kardex Institute is an organization of business 
specialists for research and educational work on 
business management. Its aim is to minimize the 
risks of business. By endowment it is free from the 
necessity of financial return. 

Its services are available to all business executives 
for the nominal registration fee of $5.00 for six 
months. Monthly reports on business conditions and 
management methods are published. Those regis- 
tered are further entitled to the assistance of mem- 
bers of the Institute staff in the solution of their 
individual business problems. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 
644 Kardex Bldg., 10 East 44th St., New York City 
LONDON +» PARIS »* BERLIN + TORONTO 


©1925 
the Kardex Co. 


| stone—had seen the young lady. 
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Well, the way he carried on at that was 
something awful, and at the end all she did 
was to say in a quavering voice, “‘ Don’t tell 
me you want to break it off. I couldn’t 
bear it.” 

That simply finished him. He started the 
car again and took her back to the hos- 
pital, but he never spoke another word. 
What could he say? 

It was just three days after that that he 
met Mr. Blackstone on the street, and Mr. 
Blackstone pinched him in the ribs and 
said he was a lucky fellow. He—Mr. Black- 


” 


“Tf she’s as nice as she is pretty 
began Mr. Blackstone, heavily jocular. 

“Oh, don’t be such an ass!”’ said Doctor 
Raleigh. 

But as there was a truck passing at the 
moment, Mr. Blackstone did not hear. 
He smiled pleasantly and went on. 


x 


HE situation was, of course, entirely 
absurd; Doctor Raleigh used to pace 


| the floor of his library and remark aloud 


that it was the damndest-fool thing he 
had ever heard of, and he wouldn’t have 
it for a minute. But what was he to do? 

It is unlikely that he figured this out, but 
he certainly began to be very kind to Miss 


| Brent after that. He would look at her 


fresh cap and her feet, if Anne was any- 
where near, and say, “ We’re looking very 
smart today, aren’t we?”’ 

And Miss Brent would fairly twitter with 
happiness. Anne considered it sickening. 

““Good heavens!”’ she reflected. ‘‘He’s 
actually trying to make me jealous!” 

She was, too, as a matter of fact. But 


| that’s neither here nor there. 


Of course one has to remember certain 


| things in discussing R. C. at this time. 


Here was Anne, without any background at 
all except the hospital, and that didn’t 
count. You can’t really tell much about 


_ a girl until you have seen her people, can 


you? Many a perfectly promising affair 
has been spoiled by father in his evening 
slippers, or mother’s diaphragm—which is 
what one used to call the stomach. 

And here was our hero—although no- 
body can really call him a hero—of a long 
line of noble ancestry, if he was a surgeon. 
His whole house was hung with very bad 


| paintings of important but not handsome 


forbears. One of them had been a state 
treasurer and been indicted for taking the 
public funds, but he still hung. He should 
hang, of course. 

But the point is that in the evenings, 
when he retired to his library, having eaten 
nothing worth mentioning, those pictures 
did their bit to make things worse. 

Granduncle Thomas was particularly 
opposed. He hung over the mantel. 

““What do you know about the girl?”’ he 
would demand. 

“Nothing at all. And I don’t want to.” 

“But you're engaged to her.”’ 

“Oh, fiddle-de-dee!’”’ he would snort. 
“T do my best to get her out of trouble, and 
she takes me up on it!”’ 

But he was fair, too; for once he assured 
Granduncle Thomas that she was intelli- 
gent, and showed breeding. 

“So does a good horse,’’ snarled Grand- 


, uncle Thomas, who used to own a racing 


stable. 
It is rather shameful to have to record 


_ the things he did, after that fairness of his. 


There seems to be no doubt that he flirted 


_ shamelessly with poor Miss Brent in odd 


corners, during the next few days, and that 
he chose those corners with an eye to Anne. 
Or that it finally got on Anne’s nerves. 
Although she herself probably believes 


| that, having taught him his lesson, it was 


time to clear things up. 
As a matter of fact, though, much as she 
hated—or loved—him she didn’t know 


_ him yet. He didn’t have that jaw of his for 


nothing. 

So one day, after a scene very carefully 
played for her benefit, she waited and then 
spoke to him. 

““May I speak to you, doctor?”’ she said 
primly. 


| “At last!’ His voice sounded trium- 
| phant. It was his turn now, you see. He’d 
| played her floor mat for long enough. 


He came in and closed the door. ‘‘ Well, 
my dear?’’ he said, looking down at her. 

“Don’t you think it’s time this ridiculous 
nonsense should stop?”’ 

“But I don’t call it nonsense.” 

She looked a trifle alarmed, but she 
went on. 

“Of course it was only a joke. A stupid 
| joke on my part,” she said breathlessly. 
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the hospital thought, and being perfectly 
abject to the man who had taken over the 
case. He was really pitiable. But Anne 
never knew this. 

She didn’t even know that he had oper- 
ated and saved her life. Or that when he 
wasn’t hanging around her door he was 
wandering down the street looking in 
jewelers’ windows. Not that he had any 
hope, you see; it was just a plain obsession. 

Probably he was doing just that when 
she slipped away. The stepmother had 
tired of the Riviera and was back home, and 
on the first day Anne got out of bed a very 
handsome limousine stopped at the hos- 
pital, and they bundled her into it. 

The head helped her in herself, and 
Anne’s last words were for her please to 
give her address to nobody. 

“Tsn’t that a bit foolish?” 

But Anne only shook her head. 

There was no explosion when Doctor 
Raleigh heard she had gone and ‘“‘there is 
no address.” 
more. He did his work as well as ever after 
that, but a little of the excitement had gone 
out of the hospital day. The nurses missed 
it; they thought he was losing his grip. 

For ten days or so this strange peace 
hovered over the hospital. No doors ever 
slammed. The operating room was busy, 
but dead, if you know what I mean. And 
Granduncle Thomas at home was very 
anxious. 

“Liver, probably,” thought Granduncle 


Thomas. “Needs to get a good horse, and | 


ride.” 
“He’s not eating at all,’ said the old 


butler to the cook. “‘Henevereventouched —< 


this squab.”’ 

“Set it there and I’ll eat it,’’ said the 
cook. She was a creature of no sentiment 
whatever. 

And in another house, a very fine house, 
there was a change also. 

“T thought you’d come to your senses,”’ 
said Anne’s stepmother. ‘‘Now you can 
come out, as you ought to.” 

“T’m not coming out, if you don’t mind,” 
said Anne. 

But the stepmother got in a social secre- 
tary, and made ball lists. She was that 
sort. She just had to have a list around, to 
be happy. Whenever she came into Anne’s 
rooms she brought a whiff of the best 
French perfume with her, and she never 
knew that it sent through Anne a perfectly 
sickening longing for the smell of the hospi- 
tal lysol and formaldehyde and soap and all 
of it, mixed together into something inde- 
scribable. 

It meant him, if you know what I mean. 

Now one has no idea whether Providence 
actually steps in and helps us poor mortals, 
as individuals, or not. Certainly Provi- 
dence provided the grape seed or whatever 
it was, and Nature did the rest. 

For one morning Anne’s old nurse, who 
was her maid now, and brushed her hair, 
and had put away those terrible hospital 
clothes with a groan of relief—the old nurse 
wakened with a pain, and it was probably 
appendicitis. 

Anne was scared out of her wits. She 
had only one person to love her, and that 
was the old nurse. And it is possible she 
suggested Raleigh to the family doctor to 
operate. She has denied this, but I think 
myself she did. 

And Raleigh came. He went in and saw 
the patient, and when he came out, there 
was Anne in the hall. She looked very 
lovely, but her voice was queer; naturally 
enough, the way her heart was going. 

“Ts it appendicitis?” she said. 

“Anne! Anne darling!’’ 

“Ts it appendicitis?” 

“Oh, damn the appendicitis! It’s me!” 
he said, and put his arms around her. 

The stepmother came out and found 
them there. She nearly fell down the stairs, 
but nobody noticed her. 


They claim at the hospital that they 
knew, before he told anybody. He came 
stamping in, slamming the big front door 
behind him, and when the man in Twenty- 
Nine said: ‘‘ Doctor, this bed is damned un- 
comfortable,” he replied, ‘‘I don’t give a 
whoop how the bed feels. How are you?” 
and looked around for approval! 

Then he went up to the operating room, 
thud, thud, and howled because the catgut 
was cut too short. And when somebody 
was slow in handing him something or 
other he yelled, ‘“‘ What the devil’s the mat- 
ter with this place? Everybody asleep?”’ 

Probably the picture in the head’s room 
was right, and he will always be a violent 
man. But not to her. Not to her. 


He wasn’t exploding any | 
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THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY 
. Y Z ——D 
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flowers end seit Uf pa, ae 


oxidized brass. Price, 
east of Mississippi, 


$37.50 
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Nine exclusive fea- 
tures dre nine rea- 
sons for the excep- 
tional efficiency and 
service of Welsbach 
Radiant Heaters — 
nine reasons why 
you should insist 
upon the Welsbach 
name if you want 
the most heat for 
the least money. 


Te tor 


A Comfort and Joy 
for Your Children 


\ \ JHEN your youngsters come trooping in from 

school or play, wet, tired and shivering—an 
easy prey to colds in an underheated house—there 
is nothing to compare with a Welsbach Radiant 
Heater for warming them up. Let them romp out- 
doors to their hearts’ content; the instant, high- 
powered warmth that pours out from a Welsbach 
Heater at a twist of the self-lighter key will thaw 
them out in no time; and the gleaming, open-fire 
incandescence of the glowers will tickle their child- 
ish fancies and provide an ideal setting for the 
story hour. 


With Welsbach Radiant Heat in your home you 
are always ready for the uncertainties of the weather. 
Needing no laborious preparation, clean, odorless 
and healthful, its usefulness is unlimited. Through 
winter its generous warmth is constantly at hand 
for those sudden cold spells that prove too much for 
your furnace; and in changeable fall and spring 
weather it gives you all the heat you need, when 
and where you want it, eliminating the expense and 
trouble of a furnace fire. 


The unique Welsbach method of producing and 
instantly distributing radiant heat accounts for its 
immediate response and exceptional volume. A 
specially constructed burner heats to incandescence 
a row of clay glowers and all the red hot warmth 
of this broad heating surface is propelled by radiation 
straight out to you without waste or delay. It is 
direct, active and pemetrating—the ideal auxiliary 
heat for your home. 


Your gas company or dealer will help you choose 
the model best suited to your needs. Prices from 
$8 to $94.50, east of the Mississippi. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Groucester City, New Jersey 


Member American Gas Association 
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200 Men 
in Overalls 


RINNELL pipe hangers can now be 

bought by anyone. These are the iden- 
tical hangers that we have used by the millions 
in our own piping installations. Growing out of 
the practical suggestions of our 200 installation 
foremen, they have been no small factor in es- 
tablishing the supremacy of Grinnell sprinkler 
and other piping work. There’s a hanger for 
every purpose—every structural condition. 
Adjustability after erection cuts labor costs 
greatly—and insures permanently perfect pip- 
ing. The superiority of these hangers is so 
obvious and the difference in price so trivial 
that not to use them needlessly places a mark 
of inferiority on your work. 

Send today for our free 78 page hanger cata- 
logue. It puts 40 years piping experience into 
practical, usable shape. If your jobber doesn’t 

stock Grinnell Hangers, ask us 
- for the name of the nearest 
E| distributor. Address Grinnell 
e Co., Inc., 302 W. Exchange St., 
== Providence, R. I. 


Adjustable 
PIPE HANGERS 


No. 1988—Blue Print Working Plans 
and Specifications only $20.00 


Avoid Costly 
' Mistakes 
In Home Building 


Little mistakes often run into $1,000 or more. 


Keith’s remarkable new book and Keith's Magazine 
show how to avoid these costly errors—also many 
short cuts that save money. This amazing book, 
“ Beautiful Homes,” contains two hundred actually 
tested plans. Shows all types of houses—Stucco, 


Brick, Tile or Frame. Gives fashionable new ideas on 
Interior Decoration. 

Just send name and address and re- 
ceive this valuable book with 12 
months’ subscription to Keith’s Mag- 
azine. Pay postman only $3.00 plus 
a few cents postage. 

KEITH CORPORATION 
100 N. 7th St., Dept. 21-B, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KEITH’S 
MAGAZINE 


for 25 years a rec- 
ognized authority 
on home building. 
News stands 25c. 


OGRIP 
The Bag of a Thotsand Uses. & 


An ideal bag for traveling men, or 
short overnight trips. Ample room 
for papers, clothing and samples. & 
Light and sturdy, with or without 
adjustable pockets. 
The Perfect Sample Case 

Made of genuine 5 oz. sole leather. 

Colors — Brown — Black 


Dimensions Price 
16"long11 "high 6" wide 17.50 
18" “428 “ 78“ 18.50 
20" “ 13" ““ 8" 19.50 


If your leather goods dealer, 
your department or station- 
ery store cannot supply you, 
write to us direct. 

Max Damm Company, Inc. 
347 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory— Newark, N. J. 


Syracuse, N. Y. New $7,000,000 
Hotel. 600 rooms—all outside, 
with bath, servidor, circulating ice 
water. Rates $3.00 up. Sample 
Rooms $4.50 to $8.00. 


Hotel 
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GIVE Al MAN LUCK 


“Ninety thousand dollars,’ he said. 
“Ten per cent! Seeing who it is, we'll wait 
for it until a cab can get here. He’s to pro- 
tect us if the shares go off, and we'll sell him 
out when they’re down two. Get me? 
Good-by.”’ 

The matter escaped my mind in the press 
of business, and it was not until late in the 
afternoon that I approached my employer 
and said, ‘‘Oh, pardon me, Mr. Beakes. 
By the way, sir, Reade & Beekman has re- 
quested you to send them a check for ninety 
thousand dollars—rush it around, as it 
were, sir.” 

“Ninety thousand dollars!” he said, 
much impressed. “What the devil for?” 
“Bor the stock, sir,” said 1. 

“Get me that letter,’ said Mr. Beakes 
with great calm. 

The office copy he meant, of course, 
though he had put it inexactly, as was to 
be expected. The letter itself, as I said 
sometime since, or as I had proposed to say 
if I omitted saying it, had been sent pre- 
cedently to our Wall Street correspondent. 

“Get me that letter!” he said again, but 
this time with real violence. I got him the 
office copy; I had no intention to refuse it 
to him. Violence was uncalled for, if you 
follow me. 

“T’ll be jiggered!” he said, coloring pro- 
fusely. 

“Ton thousand shares—a million dollars! 
Get me Reade & Beekman—no, no, get me 
nothing. Keep away from me! Go away 
before I lose control of myself.” 

“But really, sir,” I said, soothing him, 
“you need not call up Reade & Beekman, 
sir. I have already confirmed the order, 
sir. I spoke to them this morning. Or was 
there—was there any mistake in the letter 
you gave me to copy? That would be quite 
too bad, wouldn’t it now? Not that Vm 
reproaching you, Sir. We're all liable to 
make mistakes, sir.” 

Mr. Beakes sprang up and pointed 
rigidly at the yawning doorway and said 
emotionally, “Get out! Get out!” 

I saw that he wished to be alone, and I 
therefore took my hat and departed, wish- 
ing him a very good evening. It was nearly 
five o'clock, for that matter, so I decided to 
respect his solitude for the remaining few 
minutes and I went to the furnished room 
which I had engaged in West Thirty-fourth 
Street not far from the old Manhattan 
Opera House. 

During the half hour in the evening 
which I had resolved to devote to medita- 
tion upon the business affairs of the day— 
and which half hour, I may say here, I did 
devote upon that particular evening to the 
purpose specified—it occurred to me that 
Mr. Beakes’ extreme emotion could not 
have been entirely assumed. It was the 


| suddenness wherewith he had changed the 


hue of his countenance that convinced me. 
Having been not more than bright pink, or, 
at best. a cerise, it had mounted almost at 
once to crimson. Mr. Beakes then was 
genuinely angry; and putting two and two 
together carefully, and recalling his eager- 
ness to talk with our Wall Street corre- 
spondent, it occurred to me that Mr. Beakes’ 
excitement was caused by the discovery 
that he had obligated himself in the sum of 
one million dollars. Perhaps he could not 
find such a great sum, even with thirty days 
and three of grace. That was hardly my 
affair, and I could justifiably have stood 
aloof; but if one has a delicate sense of 
business honor one does not relish the 
thought of having been accessory to the 
commitment of another to an impossible 
task; and I felt that I should deceive my- 
self if I thought that Mr. Beakes did not 
consider me accessory. To put the matter 
concisely, Mr. Beakes’ predicament, and in 
particular his likely ascription of a part in 


f | it to me, weighed upon my mind long after 


the allotted half hour was spent; and I 
resolved, quixotically perhaps, to stand 
back of him with all my resources and to 
see him out of his difficulty at least this 
once. 

I was awaiting him in the office at eight 
o’clock the following morning, and, I may 
say to his credit, he was not tardy upon this 
occasion. His resentment at me had passed 
with the opportunity for sober reflection, 
and he was even smiling irresistibly. 

“Mr. Beakes, sir,” said I, “referring to 
that matter of the shares, may I ask you if 
it would be a source of embarrassment to 
obligate yourself to the extent of one mil- 


Syracuse 


R.P. BRAINARD, Managing Director 


lion dollars?”’ 
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He ceased smiling then and took snuff 
and sneezed with fierceness. He frowned 
at me. 

“Because if it would, sir,” said I, follow- 
ing up, “‘I shall stand behind you. Some- 
thing in your manner last night told me 
that you were put out with me; pardon me, 
won’t you, if I seem to presume? Here, 
sir,” said I bluntly, though with perhaps a 
trace of regret, ‘“‘are my savings, totaling 
twenty-one hundred dollars. If you feel 
that I have done anything tending to em- 
barrass you financially, say the word and 
I shall make over the whole amount to you, 
taking an appropriate receipt, and permit 
it to abide the issue of the affair with our 
Wall Street correspondent.” 

I laid my savings-bank book upon the 
desk. 

It was the handsome thing to do, and he 
appreciated it. He took me by my shoul- 
ders and he looked into my eyes and he 
said, ‘“‘ Young fellow, did you see the paper 
this morning?”’ 

“J did indeed, sir,’’ I said, following his 
humor; “in the Elevated train this morn- 
ing, sir. Was it any particular item, sir?” 

He released me and sat at his desk and 
took snuff. Then, over his red handker- 
chief, he looked at the entries in my bank 
book. 

“Tf [ didn’t think you were a half fool, 
Arthur,” he said menacingly, “Ud kick 
you out of this office and throw this book 
after you.” 

“Bxactly, sir,” I said, though, I am free 
to say, I did not follow his mental process 
at all. 

“T don’t believe you saw the paper,” he 
said. 

“Sorry, sir,’’ I said. 

“Tnterurban Traction Extension,’’ said 
he, “was offered for public subscription 
yesterday morning at 100. It closed last 
night at 106.” 

* Ah, I see,” I said diplomatically. “At 
106, sir? Surprising, wasn’t it, in a way, 
sir?”’ 

“Do you know what that means?”’ he 
said loudly. 

“‘Well, sir, not entirely,” said I. “Did 
you lose much, sir, may I ask?”’ 

“T made sixty thousand dollars!’’ he 
shouted. “I sold out at 106!” 

“Ts it possible, sir!’ I said congratu- 
latingly. ‘“‘Then you will not require my 
cooperation, and I must say I’m glad of it, 
Site 

“Sixty thousand dollars!”” he said, feel- 
ing about for his snuffbox. “ That’s not my 
money, Arthur, and I’m double-goshdinged 
if it’s yours!” 

“Whose then, sir, may I ask?” I said 
attentively. 

“Take your book,” he said, throwing it 
at me to catch. ‘Twenty-one hundred dol- 
lars, wasn’t it?’’ He drew his large check 
book to him, made a rapid and possibly 
accurate calculation, and drew a check to 
my order in the sum of twelve thousand 
six hundred dollars. ‘“There,” he said, 
tendering it to me. 

“Ts it for me, sir?’’ said I with natural 
surprise. “Dear me!” 

“What was that last?’ he said sharply. 

“Sorry, sir,” said I, recovering my poise. 
‘May I put this sum in the safe, sir, until 
the luncheon hour?”’ 

“Not for ten seconds,” he said. “ You’re 
not employed here any more. You're too 
good for me, Arthur. I can’t afford to em- 
ploy a man of your genius in this office.” 

“Oh, but you can, indeed, sir, though it 
is handsome of you to say that,’’ said I. 
“The wage is quite agreeable, sir.” 

“Well, I won’t, at any rate,” said he de- 
terminedly. ‘It never strikes twice in the 
same way, and the next time it would knock 
me galley-west. You're through here. Get 

out that door now and get that check certi- 
fied as fast as God will let you, because 
when I come to my senses I’ll stop it.” 

Thinking rapidly, I saw the force of his 
suggestion. His type is rash and headlong, 
given to extravagant projects and sudden 


,’ 


repentances. I banked the check on the 
ensuing day, following my half hour of 
meditation. 


“Rather sure than sorry,” said I. 

It was currently reported that I had 
gained some unimaginable sum—a million 
dollars, said one press account—and a num- 
ber of persons hurried to me to sell me a vari- 
ety of items, all absurdly underpriced and 
certain to make me rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice. 
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They were impressive-looking fellows, 
smartly got up and of excellent address. 
Rather urban types, if you will. The young 
one who had captured me—that seems 
about to express it—was tall and sickly, 
“spindling” is the word, and very neatly 
attired in a white linen jacket, white knick- 
ers, tufted stockings, and low-cut outing 
shoes of buckskin with thick composition 
soles. His shirt of white silk was open at 
the neck, exposing silk underwear. The 
third of the group was rather such another 
young buck, except that his costume was 
of an English plaid, and that he was short 
and rosy. The individual who had remon- 
strated with my captor wore tortoise-shell 
spectacles and a small brown beard, giving 
to him an aspect of age and learning that 
was, as I discovered with penetration, 
rather unwarranted. They were all three of 
much the same age—twenty-four, twenty- 
five—and had been college chums only very 
recently. 

The person known as Harry—and whom 
I, to expedite my story and to save un- 
necessary verbiage, shall take the liberty 
hereafter to denominate by the same appel- 
lation—introduced me to the company. 
The person in the small beard was presented 
to me as Counselor Faunce; the third, who 
seemed to be somewhat of a make-weight, 
was offered to me as Bill—Bill, merely— 
“Meet Bill.” They surrounded me and 
conducted me quickly to a handsome resi- 
dence that stood back from the shore among 
a grove of small and not too flourishing 
willow trees, evidently a recent plantation. 

They led me across a wide porch and into 
a very fine living room. The chamber was 
about thirty-five feet long and some fifteen 
feet wide, with an open fireplace in one end 
in which a log fire was burning with yellow 
flames. There were six comfortable arm- 
chairs and a divan under the windows on one 
side. There was a gun case with several 
shotguns in it; over the chimney breast, 
fishing poles were crisscrossed. The room 
was paneled in oak, topped by a plate rail, 
or Dutch shelf. some six feet from the floor. 
Photographs in sepia were framed in the 
panels between the shelf and the chair rail. 
These were photographs of the surrounding 
bay, and of the surf tumbling on a beach, of 
pleasure boats sailing, of hunters crouching 
in hiding places, of the launching of a life- 
boat toward a stranded steamer, of men in 
raincoats holding long strings of fishes. 
We seated ourselves in this chamber. 

Harry lit a cigarette and thrust out his 
long legs, and said to me, ‘‘What is your 
idea in buying this island, Joy?”’ 

“To be perfectly candid with you, sir,” 
said I, ‘‘and meaning no offense whatever, 
I should rather not buy the island at all.” 

“Don’t ask too many questions, Harry,” 
said Counselor Faunce. 

“Let’s have a powder before talking 
business,’ suggested Bill, with a wink to 
the others that was not lost on me for a 
moment, so alert was I. 

He arose and went to a cabinet and re- 
turned with whisky in glasses. The project 
to have powders seemed to have been 
tacitly abandoned. Lest a misconstruction 
be put upon my action in this regard, per- 
mit me to say that I do not care for whisky 
in any manner, shape or form, and least of 
all as a beverage. It intoxicates me; and 
though I do, indeed, experience a certain 
elevation of spirits immediately after im- 
bibing, the ultimate effect is unpleasant and 
upsetting. 

However, I was in no position to be arbi- 
trary; and realizing that this was Harry’s 
abode, I drank the whisky. I didn’t care 
for it; nor, indeed, in view of the increasing 
denudation of my scalp, did I find in per- 
fect taste the toast directed at me by Bill 
prefatory to his drinking. 

He said, ‘‘ May all the hair fall off your 
head’’—words to that effect. Quite un- 
necessary, I thought it. 

“This God-forsaken dump cost my uncle 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars.” 
said Harry, evidently to me. 

‘Who would have thought it?” said I. 

“This house alone cost him thirty-five 
thousand dollars,” he continued in a vein 
of pensive reminiscence. ‘‘Then there’s the 
basin, fifteen thousand; and the bulkhead- 
ing, twenty thousand; and the sixteen bun- 
galows; but the bungalows don’t go with 
the island, you know, Joy.” 

‘‘No, indeed, they stay here,” said I, 
nodding shrewdly. 

“Oh, no, they’re going,” said he. ‘Don’t 
make any mistake about that.”’ 

“But not with the island,’ said I, hold- 
ing fast to what I could of this extraordi- 
nary conversation. 
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“Now you've got it,” he said. ‘This 
house goes with the island, but not the 
bungalows. They’re going over to Bunker 
Pound.”’ 

““And where ” began I gropingly. 
But then I saw that I had better not ask 
him where the island went or he would say 
something that I couldn’t overlook. 

“T wouldn’t live here if you gave me a 
hundred thousand a year,” he said. ‘I’m 
frank with you. My uncle was an odd 
fish, and he thought he was going to make a 
summer resort out of this place. He paid a 
good price for it, but I think he was 
touched in the head.” 

“Hereditary?”’ said I, delicately sug- 
gestive. 

“Oh, no, he bought it; thought it would 
make a wonderful summer resort.” 

“So it would,’’ said Counselor Faunce, 
frowning at him. ‘‘Make a crackajack 
summer resort. With the bay all around, 
and the ocean within a mile, and a fine 
eight-mile sail from Bunker Pound—why, 
it’s ideal, Mr. Joy! This is my first time 
here. We came out last night to look the 
place over and to straighten up, and I must 
say I’m stuck on the place. It’s perfectly 
ideal, to my mind. If I had a hundred 
thousand dollars, I’d buy it tomorrow. It 
would look better if we had had more time 
to straighten up. We weren’t expecting 
you until Thursday, you know.” 

““You’ve been expecting me?” J said. 

“Oh, yes, we knew you were coming. 
Come up on the roof and look the island 
over.” 

We walked upstairs and saw four good 
bedrooms, and then we climbed a ladder to 
a species of observation platform. Coun- 
selor Faunce pointed out the several points 
of interest, including the Atlantic Ocean, 
the mainland of Long Island in the dis- 
tance, the bay, and the white sails of ships. 

“All yours,”’ he said, ‘‘and at a purely 
nominal price. Harry doesn’t want any of 
it.” He smiled at me knowingly, and said 
confidentially, ‘‘You’re thinking of shoot- 
ing, aren’t you? Are you one of the group, 
or do you just represent them? Do you 
ever shoot, yourself? This is the very 
place for it.’ e 

I moved away from him a bit—what a 
question. 

“No, I never shoot myself,” I said. 

I should have supposed charitably that 
he meant shooting wild beasts; but there 
could be none upon the island, unless they 
were secreted in the sixteen bungalows. 
The island was some dozen acres in extent, 
and quite flat and unwooded. I could see 
every yard of it. Most of it was overrun 
with rank grass, and the entire center of it 
was a pond or swamp—no cover for any 
sorts of brutes requiring shooting. I could 
see now that the island was surrounded on 
all sides by water, by the bay, known 
locally as the Great South. About a mile 
away was other land, extending indefinitely 
east and west, but very narrow and mar- 
gined on the farther side by the Atlantic 
Ocean I have mentioned heretofore; and 
this other land, Counselor Faunce had said, 
was the Great South Beach. 

“You will,” he said with conviction, 
‘“‘wait until the winter, Joy, and you’ll grab 
a gun and blaze away.” He led me down 
below again, and when we were all seated, 
he said, ‘‘Now for business. Harry wants 
eighty thousand dollars for the island as it 
stands, except for the bungalows. Are you 
ready to pay that price, Joy?”’ 

‘Sorry; I said. 

“Let’s have another powder,”’ said Bill, 
after a pause in which I could sense some 
unpleasantness. 

Again the powder was dispensed with— 
unless, as it may be, the expression was a 
euphemism. Now that may be, come to 
think. 

“This house alone should rent for twelve 
or fifteen hundred,”’ said Counselor Faunce, 
‘‘when you find the man who wants it. 
Those bungalows rented for three hundred 
dollars apiece for the summer season alone. 
Three times sixteen is forty-eight hundred 
dollars; plus twelve is six thousand. And 
there’s room for fifty more bungalows— 
just to show you what can be done here. 
What’s your price? Make us an offer.” 

“Make me an offer for the whole works,”’ 
said Harry, putting himself into a state of 
preparedness. 

I’ve never been the sort that permits 
himself to be badgered into a decision— 
I’m exceptionally hard-minded; but I felt 
that I owed these people some expression, 
in common courtesy. I hesitated. I know 
quite a lot about houses and lands. Throck-- 
morton Wilks—who married Belinda Joy, 
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my cousin-german—had bought, preced- 
ently to the episode now under narration, 
a six-room house at Pelham Manor that 
was not more than a rude shelter in com- 
parison with this house on the island, and 
that was yet valued at fifteen thousand five 
hundred dollars. It stood upon a sixteenth 
of an acre—lands in the suburbs are com- 
monly sold in terms of acreage—and the 
agent had told him that the land alone was 
worth five thousand dollars, and that he 
would have to pay not less than five hun- 
dred dollars if he wished to acquire another 
lot of the same size adjoining at a very rare 
bargain. This because it had an exceptional 
view of a pumping station. A water view 
adds immensely to the value of property, 
makes agents quite rabid. 

“Sorry, gentlemen,’ I said, “but I have 
only twelve thousand dollars.” 

“You can’t buy this island for any 
twelve thousand dollars,” said Counselor 
Faunce. 

“‘T should hope not,”’ said Harry, rising 
and beckoning to Counselor Faunce. 

“What do you suppose?”’ said Bill with- 
eringly; and he followed on. 

They had a discussion outside that waxed. 
warm, and finally Harry came back with an 
effect of breaking away, and he said, ‘‘Can 
you make that fifteen?” 

“Sorry, sir,’’ I said; ‘‘but I can’t, really. 
It’s twelve, you know.” 

They returned then and argued with me, 
explaining to me that the property was 
fairly worth one hundred thousand dollars, 
and I was never so embarrassed in my life. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ I said, ‘‘I don’t really care 
for buying this island, you know. I know 
it’s a tremendous bargain, but I don’t want 
it. I feel perfectly awful about this. Would 
you mind letting the subject drop?” 

‘Oh, let him have it,’’ said Harry, jump- 
ing up and looking at me without a trace of 
friendship. ‘‘I tell you I’m sick and tired 
of the darned place. He knows he’s dealing 
with a bunch of greenhorns.”’ 

““You want to sell it to him?” said Coun- 
selor Faunce. 

‘“Yes, draw the papers and take his 
money, and let’s get out of here and back 
to the United States,’’ snarled Harry. 

I may say here, lest it seem that I took 
advantage of him, that his deceased uncle’s 
estate was a matter of some six or seven 
millions of dollars. 

Counselor Faunce went to scratching 
with a fountain pen on a blank instrument 
from his brief case, and then he handed me 
the pen and said, ‘‘Sign there, and let me 
have your check for five thousand dollars.”’ 

“Don’t you mean twelve thousand?” 
said I, bringing out my new check book. 

“This is the contract,”’ he said. ‘‘ You’ll 
pay the other seven on closing. Thirty 
days? Allright, at my office in New York.”’ 

He gave me a copy and shook me by the 
hand. 

“You’ve got a wonderful bargain, if you 
have any use for it,’’ he said. ‘‘What are 
you going to do with it?” 

“Really, sir,’ I said, after some rapid 
thought, ‘‘I do not know.” 

“Keep your own counsel,’ he said. 
“You’ll tell me on closing, I suppose. Com- 
ing over to Bunker Pound with us? That’s 
our boat down in the basin.” 

Harry called sharply to him and whis- 
pered to him. 

*“Nonsense!’’ I heard Counselor Faunce 
say. ‘‘He wouldn’t stop the check now. 
Why, he’s got a wonderful bargain—if he 
has any use for it!” 

But Harry was insistent, and they all 
went upstairs, coming down again with 
suitcases, and then they went out the front 
door and down to the pier. I, feeling my- 
self somehow under a cloud, did not intrude 
upon them; but when I heard the vigorous 
rataplan of an engine in the basin, I was 
overcome by that nostalgia and yearning 
for my kind which is the chief terror, I have 
been given to understand, of life upon 
desert islands, and I ran out and waved to 
them rather frantically. Counselor Faunce, 
if it was he, shouted something about a sail- 
ing craft, and then they drew rapidly away, 
leaving me with moisture in my eyes. 

And so, in the course of not more than 
three hours at the uttermost, I had con- 
summated an extraordinarily advantageous 
purchase. I shall accept credit for only one 
feature of the affair, and that is the light- 
ning decision I displayed, quick grasp of 
essentials—executive ability, in a word. 
The hardest thing a man can learn to do in 
business is to say yes; any shilly-shallying 
fellow can say no, and stick to it for fear 
he’ll get the worse of a deal, and so he lets 
numberless opportunities escape him. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

of creature; and, indeed, though I looked 
very closely about, I saw no wild life on the 
island except for some inconsequential little 
crabs that were scuffling in the grass. No 
one was in the bungalows. I came upon the 
sailboat on the shore at the easterly end of 
the island. It wasa large and heavy vessel, 
all of eighteen feet in length, and when I 
strove to move it I saw that it was beyond 
my power. I understand perfectly the 
principles upon which the operation of sail- 
ing craft depends; but I had never under- 
taken to navigate such a vessel before, and 
had I succeeded in launching it, I should 
have been rash to intrust myself to it upon 
the deep. 

I was still absorbed in my efforts to 
launch this craft when I saw that a large 
motorboat had clewed up—if I have the 
nautical term aright—to my pier and was 
discharging part of its personnel. Even as 
J gazed, it cast away from the landing and 
sailed out of my basin for its other ports of 
call. I returned rapidly to the vicinity of 
the basin and saw there five gentlemen 
of eminently respectable appearance, and 
among them my late employer of Green- 
wich Street. 

“‘Good morning, Mr. Beakes, sir,”’ said 
I with obvious pleasure. ‘‘Welcome to my 
island, sir.”’ 

He looked at me sharply, lowered his 
brows and had even a sharper look, and 
then he felt hurriedly about his person for 
his snuffbox. He took a very large pinch of 
snuff, removing his eyes from me for not an 
instant, and then, subsequent to a loud 
sneeze, he said, “‘ Well, I’ll be jiggered! It’s 
Arthur!” 

“Arthur it is, sir,’ said I affably. ‘‘And 
very glad to see you indeed, sir. Would you 
care to step up to my house, sir?”’ 

“Your house?”’ he said, not precisely in 
the way of congratulation; and he turned 
to the other gentlemen and said in a doleful 
tone, ‘‘Something is wrong here.” 

“‘Isthis Mr. Shalcross?”’ said one of them. 

“Arthur is the name, sir,’’ said I genially. 
“T am the owner of Hermit Island. Would 
you care to step up to the house, sir, and 
have a look about from the observation 
deck? The view is charming, I do assure 
you. No trouble to show it, sir; no neces- 
sity to buy, sir.” 

“But that’s just what we came here for,” 
said Mr. Beakes, evidencing excitement. 
““We came here to buy the place.” 

‘‘What seems to be the difficulty?” said 
another of the group. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Beakes, mov- 
ing his arms about; ‘‘but I know this fel- 
low. He has a perfect genius for balling 
things up. I don’t know how he got wind 
of the fact that this place was for sale. 
That broker must have talked out of his 
turn.” 

“Do you own this place now?” said 
someone. 

“‘T’ve been led to believe so, sir,’’ said I 
with natural diffidence. ‘‘A Mr. Harry 
Shalcross was here yesterday with Coun- 
selor Faunce, and I gathered that they were 
selling the island to me. That was my im- 
pression, sir.’ 

“Did you put up your money?”’ 

‘Five thousand dollars, sir.” 

“You may keep it,”’ said the gentleman 
in question, turning his face stonily away. 
“Don’t tell me, Beakes—I understand this 
thing perfectly. The broker told us what 
the inside price was, and we said we'd take 
it if it stood inspection, and this clever 
party rushed in and grabbed it, thinking he 
would hold us up for a raise. I say, not a 
ten-cent piece. I might have gone a little 
higher under other circumstances, but now 
I say sixty thousand dollars is the absolute 
limit. Let him keep it, now that he’s been 
so clever. Let him grow cranberries on it. 
He’ll never sell it to anybody else than us in 
God’s world. No, no, I’m all through. 
When does that boat come back?” 

“But, sir!’ I said with humiliation. “‘I 
do assure you that I did not know you were 
seeking to buy the property. I supposed 
from the literature that I read in Mr. 
Beakes’ office that Hermit Island was a 
summer resort, and I came here for rest and 
recreation. And I am quite positive that 
Mr. Harry Shalcross did not think himself 
a party to an attempt to forestall you. He 
could not have heard from his broker, or 
surely he would not have consented to sell 
me the island for twelve thousand dollars.”’ 

“Twelve thousand dollars!” they ex- 
claimed unitedly. 

‘You've put your foot in it, Merriman,” 
said another to the gentleman who had 
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biologist his economics on faith; and hay- 
ing done so, each may be disgusted sud- 
denly to discover that a third, one-half, 
perhaps the fundamental part of what he 
has taken on faith is said to have been made 
obsolete by new knowledge. Has it? 
Under the load of new knowledge every de- 
partment of science is continually breaking 
down into smaller departments, each with 
a literature, a language and a dogma of its 
own. 


Knowledge has increased faster than wis- ° 


dom, and far beyond it, since there is no 
positive evidence that the sum of human 
wisdom has increased at all. 

Knowledge has transformed the environ- 
ment of life in an amazing manner, sud- 
denly. Within that environment, what is 
living toward? What is it about? There is 
no time to inquire. Each day new magni- 
tudes, new velocities, original things, 
changed ways with old things, and in con- 
sequence unforeseen problems. Never was 
so much living without experience. 


Lack of Economic Understanding 


The works of new knowledge are mainly 
physical, tending to multiply the earthly 
wants of mankind and providing at the 
same time the ingenious means whereby 
they may be satisfied. From this it follows 
that our most imperative problems are of 
an economic character. Hence the im- 
portance of economic understanding. With- 
out it the individual member of a society 
primarily concerned, as all modern society 
is, with the production and distribution of 
wealth is as the leaf of a tree, sustained by 
a principle of reciprocation he cannot com- 
prehend, contributing that which he can 
neither weigh nor measure rightly because 
he does not know how a tree lives. He dif- 
fers from the leaf wherein he is a political 
person with the potential power collectively 
to wreck what he does not understand— 
namely, the tree as a whole. 

And what is the case? The case is that 
economic understanding is rare. There is 
not enough of it in the whole world to solve 
the major problems. It is rare notwith- 
standing the fact, perhaps precisely because 
of the fact, that the materials of economic 
knowledge have been widely disseminated. 
And no kind of knowledge has been more 
garbled in dissemination. It is as if a lan- 
guage, incomplete to begin with, had been 
broken into fragments and cast over the 
world, with no common grammar. Every- 
body has a little of it, and makes the sense 
to suit the case. You have only to listen. 
In every serious discussion or statement 
touching the weal of people, their way of 
living, man’s relation to wealth, economic 
understanding is implied or asserted; but 
the conclusions thereby supported may be 
anarchistic, communistic, socialistic, cap- 
italistic. 

What was said of new knowledge in gen- 
eral in relation to wisdom may be said in 
another way here. Economic knowledge, 
the mere matter of it, has increased much 
faster than economic experience on the 
present scale and plan of human circum- 
stance. That is why economic understand- 
ing is so rare. 

Those, like the public man in the intro- 
duction, who find themselves frustrated in 
the effort to expound economic truth upon 
a symmetry of facts, complain of the aver- 
age man that he is inattentive, that he will 
not stop to hear the facts, that he is more 
easily moved by a bald assertion parallel to 
his prejudices than made to reflect upon 
the data; and that having learned for the 
sake of his livelihood to use his mind in a 
logical manner in a specialized way, he will 
not take the trouble to train it in like man- 
ner upon those economic problems which 
concern him deeply. 

Clearly it is more important that people 
should be commonly equipped with eco- 
nomic understanding than that anybody 
should know everything, which is impos- 
sible; much more important that the 
mechanician should have it than that the 
professional economist should understand 
the principle of an internal-combustion en- 
gine. There is no political awkwardness in 
the fact that a professional economist has 
no mechanical skill, but there is a signifi- 
cant dilemma in the fact that the mecha- 
nician may have no economic understanding, 
for he is a coequal political person, with 
power of yes and no over things he does 
not comprehend. When the professional 
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economist takes his car to the garage he | 


says, “Fix it,’’ and leaves the rest to spe- 
cialized ability; but if it is an important 
public question in the domain of economics 
to be settled, that must be referred to the 
mechanician. 

Grant what ought to be. In the modern 
state of society economic understanding 
ought to be universal, like arithmetic; and 
as between those economic principles which 
stand proved in experience and all that vast 
body of economic theory which is unproved, 
there ought to be the same distinction that 
exists between arithmetic and speculative 
mathematics. 

But now regard it from the average man’s 
point of difficulty. He may suppose, to 
begin with, that there is a science of eco- 
nomics. That is forbidding enough. But if 
you speak of the science of economics, what 
do you mean? Economies of what? His- 
tory, morals, government, revolution, 
banking, industry, prohibition? It is a 
word of dispersed meaning, like ‘technol- 
ogy,” only more so. Generally it signifies 
a certain aspect of things and events. Al 
most nothing that is or happens is devoid 
of this aspect. The Crusades had a tremen- 
dous economic phase, though probably 
nobody was aware of it at the time. The 
arrival of a consignment of gold at the port 
of New York is recognized at once as a 
financial event, primarily economic; but 
the arrival of a celebrated singer by the 
same ship, obviously an artistic event, has 
also an economic aspect. 

Well, suppose when the average man has 
made out there is nowhere one delimited 
science of economics, but a series of eco- 
nomic sciences, that he presses on. Suppose 
he has the good judgment to pass by va- 
rious schools of economic thought, each one 
plausibly proclaiming itself to be the last 
anointed. Suppose he says to them, “‘ You 
represent theory and dogma. I may ex- 
amine them later. The ground principles, 
the arithmetic of the subject—that is what 
I want first.” 


Things as They Are 


Suppose all this, and what will he find at 
last? He will find that the business of the 
world is governed by principles, axioms and 
systematic ideas derived and rationalized 
from specialized experience. Based upon 
these principles, axioms and ideas, he will 
find a series of imponderable mechanisms, 
such as banking, and he will discover that 
these mechanisms are operated, tended, re- 
paired and generally kept going by.men, 
like the mechanician in the garage, who 
have specialized their minds. 

Those who conduct the banking mechan- 
ism, for example, know the principles of 
banking exactly as the mechanician knows 
the principles of an internal-combustion 
engine, not by deduction from scientific 
theory, but in a practical way. It is the 
trade by which they live—an extremely 
complicated trade—and they have learned 
it by apprenticeship, by working at it, by 
experience, by intelligently observing the 
repetition of phenomena. Any of them 
might have been, mechanicians or en- 
gineers instead; in that case they would 
probably know nothing at all about bank- 
ing. 

And he will realize—your average man 
in search of economic understanding—that 
in order adequately to comprehend what 
happens to him in his daily living, the rise 
and fall of prices, unemployment, the 
meaning of what appears in his wage en- 
velope and how that division of product has 
been arrived at—to comprehend these few 
commonplace experiences he will need to 
know the functions of gold, the principles 
of banking, the uses of credit, the difference 
between fixed and liquid capital, the ele- 
ments of statistical method, the forces of 
speculation, cost accounting, the laws of 
production, the laws of interest, deprecia- 
tion, rent and amortization. All these 
things not as they ought to be ideally but 
as they are. And then to be able to act in- 
telligently as a political person upon public 
questions, in which things are taken either 
as they are or as they ought to be, or in 
both respects at once, with no precise dis- 
tinction, he will need to know much more 
than the outline of various economic 
sciences—economic history, economic the- 
ory, the sciences of social economics. If 
you suppose that he persists and does all 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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VERYONE will agree that nothing takes the place of health. Ill 
health means worry, discomfort and care; ill health means 
expense. Therefore, anything that is within the reach of every- 
body, and that will diminish the possibility of sickness, has more 
than a commercial aspect—it is vital to humanity. 1g 


Now is the time to be careful—to guard your feet and those of 
your children against the little ills that so frequently grow into 
calamities. : 

q 
Nothing takes the place of warm dry feet in winter for health, 
And no shoe material takes the place of leather for this purpose, 
There is no substitute. 4 
Good, stout shoes of leather—particularly the soles—are the bes 
known scientific protection for the feet, where so many ills start. 


Leather reduces the tendency to sweaty feet, which is so disagree: i 
able and dangerous in winter. 
Leather soles don’t curl up on the sides. They hold the feet firmly 
in shape as nature intended. No possibility of foot distortion that 
might bring on pain and permanent injury later. 


These two major health features are worth the consideration o 
everyone who wears shoes and buys them for his family. 


i 


Of course, as to comfort, vim and style the facts are just as pointed. 


Leather soles because they hold their shape do not set up tiring 
oscillations of the foot bones. That insures comfort. 


Anything equal to leather soles in protection against puncture, 01 
against stones and pebbles pressing through, is heavy. Robs 
you of vim. 


Leather soles retain clean, smart lines and do not mark rugs | 
floors. And that 1s style. 
Everyone who wants to be careful about health, comfort, vigor 
and style knows that— 


LEATHER 


Leather is fibrous, with millions of tiny nostril-like air spaces 
which inhale and exhale with every step. This allows the feet to 
breathe. Air is also a non-conductor of heat, hence with leather 
soles your feet are cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 


AMERICAN SOLE AND BELTING LEATHER TANNERS, INC. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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the demagogue. You confess doubts and 
make ifs and leave much in suspense. Peo- 
ple are straightforward. They want to 
know what’s what. They want a man to 
be sure. Then it seems he knows what he is 
talking about. 

Take the matter of freight rates. A rail- 
road freight rate is what is paid to get a 
certain weight of a certain thing hauled by 


rail from this place to that. But it is a great 


deal more if you begin to puzzle your mind 
about it. How does it happen to be what 
it is—just that? Why is it more for one 
kind of thing than for the same weight of 
another kind of thing in the same direction 
between the same two places by the same 
road? Is it too high or too low? By what 
scale of comparison shall its highness or 
lowness be determined? And who pays it— 
the producer or the consumer? 

These are rudimentary questions. But 
consider what an amount of specialized 
knowledge and experience it would take to 
answer them. The last one—who pays the 
freight?—-you might take to be the easiest 
one of all to answer. Well, but the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, who have nothing else to do and have 
studied this one question particularly, can- 
not say yet who pays the freight. They are 
divided in their opinions, which is to say 
the commission as a whole is in doubt. And 
this is important, because the farmers are 
moving politically to get freight rates re- 
duced by law, thinking thereby to get more 
for their produce. That is to say, they 
think they pay the freight. 


Not So Simple 


The demagogue tells them so. He knows. 
He knows more than the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He proves it simply. 

“Everybody knows,” he says, “that the 


price of wheat on the farm in North | 
Dakota is the Minneapolis price, less the 


freight.” ats 
And from this it is supposed to be proved. 


But if you merely reverse the form of the 


statement and say the price of wheat at 
Minneapolis is the price on the farm plus 
the freight rate, the whole question is open. 
The controversy is chronic, waxing very 
hot at times, with always the possibility of 
grave political consequences. 

Would a reduction of freight rates in- 


crease the farm price of agricultural com- | — 


modities? Would the farmer get more for 
his wheat if the railroads hauled it for less? 

That ought to be an answerable question. 
The fact is we have not enough economic 
wisdom among us to answer it posi- 
tively. Experience might tell, only it is very 
hard to bring the pure experience to pass, 
because always so many other factors come 
in. Last spring the Interstate Commerce 
Commission entertained an application from 
agricultural shippers for a horizontal reduc- 
tion of grain rates. 

Grain prices were very low, there was 
much unhappiness and economic distress 
for that reason, and the farmers believed 
what the demagogue said—that if freight 
rates were reduced they would get more for 
their grain. 

Several of the railroad executives were 
for granting the lower rates as an experi- 
ment, to prove once for all that lower rates 
would not increase the farmer’s price; but 
they were voted down by the other execu- 
tives, who feared the lesson would be too 
costly; and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for reasons of its own, declined to 
make lower rates. Afterward, with rates 
as they had been, grain prices advanced in 
a theatrical manner, owing to a combina- 
tion of economic circumstances, some of 
them obscure. But of course if freight rates 
had been reduced, the demagogue would 
have said and the farmer would have be- 
lieved that from that cause alone prices 
rose. 

This is all to show how complicated and 
full of difficulty such matters are. But the 
demagogue is never perplexed. How clear 
he makes it! He says to the farmer: 

“When you take your wheat to the local 
elevator, what does the man do? He looks 
at the Minneapolis price, deducts from 
that the freight rate and gives you the dif- 
ference. Who pays the freight? Don’t let 
the predatory Wall Street bloc fool you 
with this idea about the consumer paying 
the freight. You know who pays it!” 

Two pictures, one fact and a subtle de- 
vice of flattery all in one verbal design. The 
farmer sees himself at the elevator selling 
his wheat, and he sees whatever image it is 
his imagination has fixed as a symbol of the 
predatory Wall Street bloc—perhaps a 
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Te the Millers Falls salesman 
could address you he would say: 


“You men who prize good tools for the sake of good 
work—here before you is a group of tools that should 
rouse your enthusiasm. 

“They are splendid tools, fit for difficult work, for fast 


work. They bear a great tool name. They are new in their 
working qualities; they are veterans of the severest tests. 


cc 
Let me name them to you. 

Spiral Ratchet Screw Drivers—3 sizes—with and without 
Automatic Return. 
Automatic Drills—5 styles. 
Ratchet Screw Driver—3 styles—sizes for everything. 
Chuck and Drills—for spiral ratchet screw drivers. 
Socket Wrenches—for ‘Radio’ ratchet screw driver. 


“Each has its special usefulness, but almost every man 
of you needs several of them. 
“Whether the use of tools is your daily work or your 


occasional pleasure, Millers Falls Automatic Tools will 
prove themselves permanent friends.” 


Send for circular describing our Automatic Tool Line— 
and see the tools themselves in your hardware store. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
28 Warren St., New York 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


> Manufacturers of Mechanics’ Tools, Hack Saws and Automobile Tools. y 
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Pays for Itself Quickly 


If it costs you more than 7!% cents per hundred square feet (including labor and 
supplies) to get CLEAN FLOORS, you are losing money. FINNELL equipment 
will save its cost in from three months to two years. It can be operated efficiently 
by either men or women. Adopted by 6500 firms and institutions. 

There are five new and efficient models of the FINNELL Scrubber—a right size 
for any building, factory, store or institution, large or small. Each is designed to 
scrub floors CLEAN under the most trying conditions. 
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For Polishing and Waxing Linoleum and Wood 


Prolong the life of your linoleum by waxing and polishing with the FINNELL 
sysTEM. Protect your investment, beautify your floors and save labor. 


CLEAN FLOORS Reflect Clean Business 


CLEAN FLOORS are a business criterion—the visible evidence of self respect 
and consideration for others. They promote habits of cleanliness and efficiency. 
Enjoy the economic advantages of CLEAN FLOORS—and have them cleaned 


economically. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon for Full Information 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
102 Collier Street, Hannibal, Mo. 


AMERICAN ScrupBine Eguipment SALES Co., 102 Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
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group of men in the form of swine with dis- 
torted human heads, wearing clothes cov- 
ered with dollar marks, their feet on the 
Capitol dome. The one fact is that the ele- 
vator man does look at the Minneapolis 
price, deduct the freight rate and pay the 
farmer the difference. That does not prove 
anything. The flattery comes at the end, as 
flattery should. ‘‘You know,” says the 
demagogue. 

Another instance, this also in the field of 
economics. There is a Federal law, called 
the Transportation Act, which says that the 
railroads are entitled to a fair return on 
the value of their property and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall de- 
cree rates with that end in view. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
cided that 5.75 per cent is a fair return. If 
a railroad earns more than 6 per cent, it has 
to surrender the excess. One-half must go 
to a reserve fund which the railroad is 
obliged to set up under government super- 
vision; the other half is paid directly to 
the Government for purposes of a general 
emergency fund. Now the farmers’ dema- 
gogue, seeking -always some _ plausible 
argument for bringing Federal aid to agri- 
culture, first makes an interpretation of this 
arrangement which is subtly false and then 
applies it as an irritant to the farmers’ 
gloomy discontent. He says, ‘‘The Gov- 
ernment guarantees a profit to the rail- 
roads. It refuses to guarantee a profit to 
the farmer. Why?” 

Perfectly simple. Everybody gets it. A 
false statement, an idea, a mental picture, 
one fact and a sinister inflection in eighteen 
words and one interrogation mark. The 
one fact is that the Government does refuse 
to guarantee the farmer a profit. The false 
statement is that it guarantees the railroads 
a profit. The idea is that what it can do for 
the railroads it can and ought to do for the 
farmer. The mental picture represents the 
railroads. receiving preferred treatment 
from a supine Government at the expense 
of the farmers. The sinister reflection is in 
the little word ““Why?” 


The Tiresome Truth 


The mind of the Western farmer is 
thereby inflamed. Everywhere you hear 
it. The Government guarantees the rail- 
roads a profit: Why shouldn’t it do as much 
for the farmer? Whatever argument you 
bring to bear against price fixing by the 
Government for the farmers’ benefit, or 
against the McNary-Haugen Bill, which 
would oblige the Government to dispose of 
the farmers’ surplus, or against any such 
scheme, is met by this dogged iteration— 
the Government guarantees the railroads a 
profit. Why shouldn’t it do as much for the 
farmer? 

Now, fancy yourself in opposition to the 
demagogue before an audience of average 
farmers. How will you meet his bald asser- 
tion to disprove it? You may say to begin 
with, it is not a fact that the Government 
guarantees the railroads a profit. That 
statement will be received with some in- 
terest. Denial is exciting. They wait for 
you to prove it. You are then confronted 
with the trial of laying down the premises 
of an economic thesis in the common lan- 
guage. You proceed, saying: 

“In the first place, when we speak of 
profit it is important to know what we 
mean. Many books have been written to 
define profit. We have no time tonight to 
go into the nature and theory of profit. Let 
us for the present speak not of profit but 
of return—return on the investment. You 
know what that is. It is what you have 


left after having paid everything you owe. 
Now, it is true the law says the railroads 
are entitled to a fair return on the value of 
their property; it is true also that freight 
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being used more and more in all parts of the 
world. 

A distinction has to be made between 
civil and commercial aviation. Civil avia- 
tion is the aviation that is used by the civil 
departments of the Government. This kind 
of aviation does not come into competition 
with the carriers on the ground, and there- 
fore the expense as compared with railroad 
travel or ocean travel is on a different basis 
from strictly commercial aviation. Com- 
mercial aviation hac, however, to compete 
on a basis of dollars and cents with existing 
carriers and, in order to be self-supporting, 
has to show a positive economic gain. It is 
just beginning to be realized by the people 
of our country what a marvelous thing our 
Air Mail Service has become. They now 
demand its expansion all over the country 
and, after that, will demand its expansion to 
other parts of the world. A service of this 
kind is especially valuable to the banker, as 
the time element is the one great cost bur- 
den on business transactions. Every added 
hour in the transit of articles adds to the cost 
of business in man hours of work, interest- 
carrying charges on commercial paper, and 
consequently in additional capital assets. As 
banking deals to a great extent with interest 
payments, and as interest depends on the 
time element, the shortening of the time of 
transportation from one place to another 
results in a very great saving. The estab- 
lishment of a central gold fund and the flood 
of daily telegraphic clearances brought 
about by the Federal Reserve system 
worked such a change in banking methods as 
to reduce the clearance time by half, which 
means a daily release of 50 per cent of what 
is called the float, exceeding five hundred 
million dollars. It is figured that in the city 
of New York alone at least one billion dol- 
lars in capital is daily in transit in the form 
of checks. , 

What has held up commercial aviation, 
of course, has been the great cost of opera- 
tion and a lack of knowledge of the articles 
that can be carried profitably in the air. 


Anywhere, Any Time 


Our Post Office Service between New 
York and San Francisco has proved conclu- 
sively that a regular, safe and continuous 
service can be established and maintained 
in theair. Flying can be done both by night 
and by day on lines of this kind. High or 
low temperatures and bad weather do not 
prohibit the establishment of air lines. Air- 
ways, consequently, can be established 
virtually any place in the world. The New 
York Merchants Association believes that 
the air mail will cause an average saving in 
time of from twelve to fourteen hours from 
the cities doing a maximum amount of busi- 
ness with New York. It is said that Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, estimates a release of three 
hundred thousand dollars a day in float be- 
tween that region and Chicago and New 
York, by cutting the time of the present 
mail deliveries in half. Kansas City has 
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below 


Here’s sweet breath 
in your purse! 


You carry scientific protection with you 
wherever you are, whenever you need it 


—this new way 


ERE is instant breath sweetness when you need it 
. and you never know when that will be. 


May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet 
form; a scientific purifier, not a mere perfume, for that 
only suggests concealment. 


Let a 
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You carry them with you wherever you go. 
single tablet dissolve in your mouth—that’s all. 
breath will breathe the fragrance of Maytime. 


A common offense 


Bad breath is a universal offense. 
The causes are many and hard to avoid. 


Certain foods cause it. Smoking is another cause: 
decaying food in the mouth another, stomach dis- 
orders, etc. 


Few realize they have it. Care- 
This in fairness to them- 


No one is immune. 
ful people guard against it. 
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* * * * 


The object of May Breath is to provide constant 
protection that you can carry with you always. 


Now millions have thanked us for this new way. It 
comes in thin tin boxes that you carry with you. No 
matter what the cause of your bad breath—mouth, 
stomach, tobacco, food or drink—it. corrects it. 


Never go to a dance, theatre, any social gathering; 
never risk close contact with others, without first taking 
this simple precaution. 


A box free 


Let us give you a box to try. You will be delighted. 
Simply use the coupon. 


May Breath is now onsale in Canada 


15c 
and regular size box of May Breath free. 
25c |//A 
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Good fora Regular Size Box 


Fill in your name, mail to address below for a 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
Only one box to a family. 


Cigar odors 
Quell them before 
you dance. 
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Home coming 
Bring to every greet- 
ing a sweet breath, 


Every word 
Should carry pleasing 
odors with it. 
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HEN you lock up your car — 
or any other property—you 
want to feel that it is protectec 
from the careless as well as from 
the ill-intentioned. 


Your possessions represent too 
many days of effort and labor to be 
left unguarded by any but a de- 
pendable padlock. 


Your car, your tires, your tools, 
your golf clubs, your valued posses- 
sions can all be entrusted to the 
safe guardianship of Miller Pad- 
locks, strong, well-made, depend- 
able. If you want, you can have the 
further convenience of master-keyed 
sets, so that a single key will give 
you control over all the padlocks 
on your property, with separate 
keys for each individual lock. 


When you buy Miller Locks from 
your dealer, we sincerely believe 
you get the most lock value that 
can be bought for the money. 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 
Established 1871 
Padlocks— Night Latches—Cabinet Locks 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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No. 86 Miller Padlock is 
compact and handsome— 
one of the strongest and 
mostenduring of the smaller 
Miller Padlocks. Hard- 
ened, forged steel shackle. 
Heavy cast bronze case. 
Nothing can rust. 
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fifty-nine banks in the Tenth Federal Re- 
serve District, with four thousand four 
hundred and sixteen banks with a business 
daily clearance of two million four hundred 
thousand dollars. Nearly 50 per cent of 
this business is with New York, Minneap- 
olis, Denver and Dallas. Enumeration of 
these things can go on all over the country. 
I have mentioned them only enough to 
show the great saving that will accrue, due 
to air methods of transportation, in finan- 
cial activities alone. Think of the result 
of an air mail service between the centers 
of population in Asia and America which 
will cut down the time from four or five 
weeks to from sixty to eighty hours! 

All the existing air lines have used old 
war. equipment or-its immediate followers 
as their vehicles. No essentially new com- 
mercial ‘aircraft have yet. been developed. 
It is therefore very hard to figure out what 
the actual cost of air transportation is, be- 
cause the value of the equipment, its dete- 
rioration and loss, have often been figured 
on the basis that it was of no further use to 
the Government, so it was either put down 
at a very low cost figure or was practically 
given away by the Government to be used 
by the operating companies. 


Time Gains on Long Trips 


It appears that it-costs about as much to 
carry a pound of freight one mile in an air- 
plane as to carry a ton of freight one mile in 
a train, or about two thousand to one. The 
tractive effort necessary to pull an airplane 
through the air is more than ten times as 
great per pound of gross weight as it is to 
pull a freight train on land. -The train will 
coast on a 2 per cent grade whereas an air- 
plane requires about a 20 per cent grade. 
The unit fuel cost is about ten times as great 
for the airplane, and this proportion may 
be even greater, because a locomotive burns 
very low-grade fuel, and an airplane very 
high-grade gasoline. The crew of a freight 
train, carrying hundreds of tons of freight, 
is five or six men; the crew of a weight- 
carrying airplane averages from one to one 
and a half men for each ton carried. 

At the present time airplanes are no 
faster at distances less than five hundred 
miles than the existing railroad systems, 
with the time taken to and from the aver- 
age airdrome, which is usually an hour’s 
drive outside of a city, and the delays inci- 
dent to embarking and debarking consid- 
ered. If transportation terminals could be 
constructed where steamships could dock 
at wharves alongside of railroads and the 
whole place roofed over to make an air- 
drome for airplanes, this feature would be 
eliminated and the time shortened. Aérial 
transportation terminals will have to be 
constantly expanded as the demand grows. 
A night service for passengers between cer- 
tain points is a necessity. A good instance 
is traffic between New York and Chicago. 
If airplanes flew only in the daytime there 
would be little saving, because it requires a 
night and part of a day at the present time 
on a railroad train, the daylight portion of 
the trip being almost as long as the time 
required by air. If, however, passengers 
could get into an airplane in New York in 
the evening and be in Chicago in the morn- 
ing, ready for business at nine o’clock, the 
saving over railroad transportation would 
be very great. Night traffic is necessary for 
distances under from five to seven hundred 
miles, otherwise practical competition is 
difficult with existing land services. For 
over-water services these distances can be 
about halved, because steamers are slower. 

As to carrying passengers, the cost ap- 
pears to be anywhere from eighteen to 
seventy-five cents per passenger mile with 
full loads. Safety of operation along prop- 
erly administered and installed airways is 
as great if not greater than for means of 
transportation on the ground. In military 
aviation there will always be a certain num- 
ber of accidents, because the military serv- 
ice has to have the fastest pursuit ships, the 

greatest weight carriers for the bombers, 
and maximum performances of all sorts, 
which cut down the factors of safety. They 
have to act in large bodies where the danger 
of collision is always present. Military avi- 
ation is designed to inflict the greatest loss 
possible against the enemy, and the dan- 
gers incident to this have to be sustained. 
In commercial aviation, however, every 
measure has to be taken for the safety of 
the passengers and crews, so that already 
very great safety has been attained and the 


future promises to hold out still more. Most 
of the accidents to commercial aviation 
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locality, passengers may be debarked or em- 
barked, fuel may be taken on, and, last of 
all, the airship may be used as an airplane 
carrier. This fact enhances the usefulness 
of the great dirigible airship many times. 

Another feature of commercial aircraft 
development is the necessity for uniform 
rules of the air, examination of the pilots, 
and examination of the airplanes in a way 
similar to that which is done for ocean 
shipping. We have no Federal laws govern- 
ing matters of this kind, so that anyone, 
subject to some local state regulations, can 
take out aircraft and operate them, no mat- 
ter whether they be safe or dangerous. 
Each state or community, of course, can 
prescribe what it sees fit as to the operation 
of aircraft, and in the future, unless the 
Federal Government acts, it is quite pos- 
sible that there will be as many different 
regulations as there are states, which will 
greatly interfere with aérial navigation. 
On the other hand, regulations must not 
result which will crowd out the small oper- 
ator and interfere with the development, 
particularly, of light planes. 


Air Traffic Rules 


If strict regulations are adopted, a cer- 
tain amount of assistance should go with 
them to insure development, otherwise it 
will be all restriction and no assistance. On 
the other hand, intelligent supervision 
based on a knowledge of air matters should 
be incorporated into the organization, 
handling and enforcing of the rules. In 
England, before the establishment of their 
department of the air, this regulation was 
turned over to the British Board of Trade, 
and it is said that one of the first regulations 
they made was that when two airplanes 
met each other in the fog they should blow 
their foghorns! There were other rules al- 
most as ludicrous as this, because the work 
was being done by men untrained in air 
matters. 

Our airways should be properly organ- 
ized with distinguishing marks along them 
that the aviators can see, to insure proper 
flying by day and by night. Night flying 
is just as secure and even more easy than 
daytime flying. The direction can be main- 
tained easily up to about twelve o’clock at 
night because the cities and small towns 
make very good beacons, but after that, on 
account of lights’ being turned out, it is 
difficult to keep one’s direction without a 
regular system of night guiding lights. 
There will be directional radio and wireless 
systems to guide the airplanes; good 
weather systems to notify them of storms 
so that they can shift to the north, south, 
east or west, away from them; and instru- 
ments for flying and landing in the fog. 
When a system of this kind has been put 
into effect passengers and light-weight 
articles would be able to go from New York 
to San Francisco safely and on regular 
schedule in from twenty to thirty hours. 
A service of that kind could be inaugurated 
at the present time on a basis of sixty cents 
per passenger mile, and if full loads were 
carried it could probably be operated on a 
basis of eighteen cents per passenger mile. 

An all-land airway can be established to 
South America and take passengers from 
New York to the Argentine Republic in 
from fifty to sixty hours, and also a prac- 
tically all-land route from New York to 
Peking, China, by way of Canada, Alaska 
and Siberia, in from sixty to seventy hours. 
Airship traffic—that is, the large dirigibles 
carrying much heavier cargoes both in 
freight and in passengers than airplanes are 
capable of handling—could cover the same 
distance in from two to three times as many 
hours; they would be two or three times 
slower than the airplanes. 

Both of these modes of transportation 
are from four to ten times as fast as existing 
means of transportation on the ground or 
on the water. They are not confined by 
either one of these elements, and can go 
anywhere that there is air. Their develop- 
ment is only a matter of time, and this time 
should be shortened by the intelligent direc- 
tion of the Government, because the initial 
outlay and the experience required necessi- 
tate too great an outlay for any civil cor- 
poration to take up in their entirety. Not 
only will every part of the world be reached 
but the world itself will be made corre- 
spondingly smaller, because distance will 
be measured in hours and not in miles. The 
substantial and continual development of 
air power should be based on a sound com- 
mercial aviation. America is in a better 
position to develop commercial aéronautics 
than any other nation in the world. 
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The old razor 
was O.K. after al 


It’s just like honin’ up a 
razor to let it meet Bar- 
basol. Because Barbasol 
holds the stubble right 
up to the blade, and it’s 
just a case of “good steel, 
19 


do your duty! 


Three million men now 
get aboard the daily 
merry-go-round with a 
smile because they shave 
themodern Barbasol way. 
And there’s no guess- 
work to it. You merely 
spread Barbasol on your 
wet face and shave. 


A Barbasol shave has 
scores of benefits you'll 
want to enjoy. There’ll 
be no more turned-over 
hairs, smarting, face irri- 
tations or cussin’. Just 
silky smoothness and 
good will for every cheek 
and chin. 


We offer a real oppor- 
tunity, brothers, to meet 
this shaving comfort face 
to face. Mail us the cou- 
pon and you'll get the 
free trial tube. Use Bar- 
basol three times accord- 
ingtodirections, and we'll 
guarantee you'll join up 
to Barbasol for life. 


Alldruggists sell Barbasol 
in 35c and 65c tubes. 


The 
Barbasol Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 


}. Pll give it a fair trial; 
j please send me your 


For Modern Shaving +" Name 


° free sample tube. 
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Section of 
unstropped 
blade magnified 


A Razor edge is composed of tiny sensitive teeth invisible to 
the naked eye. Shaving gets them out of line. Temperature 
changes also affect them, That’s why even new blades pull. 
Stropping smooths these teeth back into line and restores a 
keen cutting edge. A new blade if stropped before using is 
improved 100%. If stropped regularly it will last indefinitely. 


Most Men Shave 
the Wrong Way 


HEY use a blade a few times, throw 

it away and use a new one. That’s 
wrong! They don’t get nearly as good a 
shave with the new blade as they would 
if they stropped it before the first shave. 
Then they put up with a second, third 
and fourth rate shave on the second, third 
and fourth days. And finally they throw 
away a perfectly good blade with a lot of 
good shaves in it. 


A Twinplex Stropper would completely 
change the shaving ideas of these men. 
(Maybe you are one of them.). A few 


turns and Twinplex puts an edge on a new 
blade that is a dream for smooth shaving. 
And tenseconds stropping each day before 
shaving will make that one new blade 
shave marvelously for weeks and weeks. 


Send For Stropped FREE Blade 


Name your razor and we will send you a stropped 
blade free. We would just like to show you what 
Twinplex can do to a new blade. 


Twinplex is 14 years old—over a million 

sold by best dealers all over the world. 

Drop in at a nearby store and take a 

look at one. Sold with a long service 
guarantee. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1602 Locust St., St. Louis 


New York 
Montreal 


Chicago 
London 


0 For Double 
$506 Edge Blades 


for Single 
$300 Edge Blades 


For Velvet Smooth Shaves Strop Your Blades ona 


. 


Jwinplex Siropper 
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THE STORY IRVING BE] 


(Continued from Page 34) 


caught up by bands and orchestras and 
cabaret singers in endless succession. It be- 
came in no time the national curse. It in- 
fected other song writers. It infected Berlin 
himself. It smote its day and generation as 
few songs have. 

Yet it was not Berlin’s responsibility for 
it that chiefly marked him among his 
brothers. It was not that he wrote Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band and thereby set a 
new fashion in American music. It was 
rather that that season, as once again a 
few years later, he wrote not merely a popu- 
lar song or even the popular song; but, or 
so it must have seemed to his bewildered 
neighbors, he wrote all the popular songs. 

Elsie Janis is wont to describe the day 
when Charles Dillingham brought this 
vaguely identified youth to call—a slim, 
swarthy, fragile fellow thatched with black 
hair that curled mutinously with no en- 
couragement whatever. Something was 
said about his being adroit with ragtime, and 
she soon followed him over to the piano, to 
which he had retreated rather than keep an 
eye on his grammar in conversation with 
such splendidly upholstered strangers. She 
had heard bits of the year’s new music since 
she returned from Europe, also some 
snatches of airs chez Fischer in Paris or on 
the boat coming back. To identify them, 
she hummed remembered bars of the ones 
she had liked best. Did he know this one? 
And this one? And this one? Oddly enough, 
he knew them all, and played them, while 

is eyes sparkled either with a great zest 
for music or with some inner amusement, 
which made amends for his being a pianist 
somewhat inferior to Paderewski. 


Old Victoria Days 


‘“What a memory you have!” exclaimed 
Miss Janis. 

At which observation, sometimes a 
doubtful compliment when addressed to a 
composer, he murmured ‘Not at all,” or 
something equally pat. 

It was later and one by one that she dis- 
covered why he had been so familiar with 
all those songs. 

He had written them. 

It was not as the composer of Alexander, 
or indeed strictly as a composer at all, that 
Berlin in his first flushed season was booked 
at Hammerstein’s Victoria. That famous 
and somewhat rowdy variety house, which 
used to stand in Times Square on the site 
now occupied by the Rialto Theater, rather 
specialized in news values. And if there was 
no news at the time, it would be made to 
order by Hammerstein’s handy man, Morris 
Gest. Thus an Arabian potentate and his 
wives were imported for the Victoria, who 
had been a blond and blameless Prussian 
family when Gest first began negotiations 
with them. When Paul Swan was engaged 
for a week of display on the Victoria’s stage, 


| his strong appeal to the management did 


not lie in his somewhat limited knowledge 
of the art of ballet. Not at all. Swan was 
engaged because his name had appeared 
signed to a Sunday magazine article en- 
titled Why I Am the Most Beautiful Man 
in America. Then his strength as a drawing 
card was further increased at the first 
matinée by his swooning away during his 
performance. And when two damsels of the 
chorus emerged suddenly from obscurity 
by the diverting device of taking pot shots 
with their revolvers at one of the town’s 
more conspicuous millionaires, they were 
promptly booked at the Victoria, at sala- 
ries which their abilities in song and dance, 
if unenriched by assault and battery, would 
scarcely have commanded. 

So when Irving Berlin’s name appeared 
suddenly in white lights on the gaudy fa- 
cade of the Victoria, and a life-size photo- 
graph of him, with glowing cheeks and 
neatly plastered hair, adorned the Vic- 
toria’s lobby for one profitable week, it 
was an honor accorded not because the 
management was struck by his gifts as a 
master of melody. It was struck by his 
qualities as a phenomenon. His startling 


record of a half dozen hits, 
published within the space of 
the fact that you could not g 
sound of one or another of 
still stay in America, did app’ 
the Victoria’s taste in freaks 
list of his more celebrated gsc 
in the lobby, he sang there al 

You may imagine that he 
at once proud, amused and j 
easy when word came up fr 
that ssome two hundred of 
were planning to attend the 
ance in a body. Their Izzy} 
in the big world and they w 
celebrate. Their advent, y 
even the hardened ushers 6; 
really had the innocent 190 
cent of a commencement r 
were led down the aisle by C 
clad in his tilted brown de 
green jacket, as of old. Chu 
having been gathered to his 
years later. Sixty-three eo; 
the hearse, to say nothing o} 
flowers, while all his Chines 
Pell Street gathered at Ni 
up such chants and such 
be expected to propitiate 
Connorses. 


Laurel Wreat 


The Chinatown delegatio 
matinée was vociferous butr 
hurrying to the theater just 
ning performance, was a litt 
find two or three of his ye 
still loitering around the the 


the lobby!” “4 
Berlin’s relish of all thisn 
his days and nights with a 
well-being. It had come so} 
usual chapter on the years 0 
scripts was quite missing | 
He had dropped into Broa 
as if he had come by para 
day he must have looked 
him on waking for some Vi 
he would not, after all, be 
Mike’s at sundown, with N 
him at the piano and Sulky 
behind the bar. Zz 
Of course there were many} 
tossed in his direction. The! 
jaunty brotherhood then in} 
Mr. Cohan’s fraternal feel 
gave one of the celebrated F 
his honor. Mr. Cohan hims 
it was announced; and thel 
traditional abuse heaped uj 
late Rennold Wolf, for it wi 
tom of the Friars to have thi 
at each banquet mercileaa 
coals by that sardonic annali 


A Guest inalk 


The guest, this time, was 
of a panic, for he was so new 
way’s elegance that he still 
respect for a banquet. He 
he would have to speak, 
dinner speech was just ¢ 
strange phenomena of higl 
his somewhat intermittent! 
made no preparation. Hf 
the terrain of the approacll 
made mention of his alarm 
be all right, he was affab} 
seemed the Friars often fou 
of honor unequal to the co. 
after-dinner speech. Indee) 
the custom to have this dil 
cuted for them by the oblig 
Berlin’s instinct that this i) 
move, coupled with a sickt 
the prepared speech desel 
and leave him stranded, dro 
recipient of the impendin{! 
tempt a reply in his own lé 

(Continued on Pa. 
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wed from Page 174) 

t night Cohan did speak—a 
ous, hospitable speech, ad- 
fobvious admiration to this 
‘of honor whom he described 
that had named himself after 
or and a German city.” 

1d Cohan, ‘“‘writes a great 
‘es a song with a good lyric— 
H1es; good music—music you 
(ress up to listen to, but it is 
Veis a wonderful little fellow, 
nts of ways. He has become 
althy, without wearing a lot 
i1 falling for funny clothes. 
+ but he is there with the old 
iishell. And with all his suc- 
ind his watch and his hand- 
pockets where they belong.” 
the toastmaster focused all 
lanicky minstrel, he rose to 
it that signal there was a 
nble from a piano hidden be- 
_ The notes fell into synco- 
3 that were still wet on the 
*e behind the curtain: 


Abbot, Brother Friars, 
i, guests 
wsic buyers 


3 swayed and the music fell 
istress of mind: 


cam I gonna do? 
sam I gonna do? 


{rly invited a kind of melody 
jer to make into some of his 
) And that night the music 
ind carried him on its shoul- 
\ng his thanks to the Friars. 
y the laurel wreath which 
tthe cockles of his foolish 
/ven him quite unconsciously 
lat was on the occasion of his 
fl. He was to go back there 


‘new for each appearance, 
ternational Rag. 

1 the new syncopation was 
jin the morning in his room 
rfansions, and after he had 
| fternoon to the apparent 
) stall and pit, the circum- 
jurnalistic composing caught 


Fntion of the London news- 


h methods. For he had sat 
‘there and spun a song for 
‘Of course, it was a feat 
ht not to have impressed the 
he late Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


p-ounsbery Will 


othis somewhat routine ré- 
iso sweet as the unstudied 
‘m in the first hour of his 
don. He was just twenty- 
2 and reasonably excited at 
t last in the legendary city. 
at Victoria Station to drive 
ie wisp of a newsboy, who 
a door for him on the odd 

Za penny for that unsolic- 
is probably wondering to 
siie was killed on the Somme, 
a oung American that after- 
1 a sovereign forhis pains. 
vil he made a special point of 
ts for people who looked as 
je from America, but the 
sppened again. Like Doc- 
ep ad been working with an 
lent. He had, as it hap- 
Iitling Alexander’s Ragtime 
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t» songs of Berlin’s which 
hives from the long list by 
reumstances under which 
*¢30 be written. The lesser 


the World Behind. The 
i called When I Lost You. 
ajits origin in a tale told to 
“resaid Wilson Mizner and 
it and editorial Robert H. 
/ was of a strange will that 
a One Charles Lounsbery, a 

{7 said, had been committed 
Othe sick in mind. The will 
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was quite orthodox in form and language, 
but it expressed such unprecedented testa- 
mentary intentions as those found in items 
like this: 


“TteEM—I leave to children exclusively, 
but only for the life of their childhood, all 
and every, the dandelions of the field and 
the daisies thereof, with the right to play 
among them freely, according to the cus- 
tom of children, warning them at the same 
time against the thistles. And I devise to 
children the yellow shores of creeks and the 
golden sands beneath the waters thereof, 
with the dragon flies that skim the surface 
of said waters and the odors of the willows 
that dip into said waters, and the white 
clouds that float high over the giant trees. 

“And 1 leave to children the long, long 
days to be merry in, in a thousand ways, 
and the night and the moon and the train 
of the Milky Way to wonder at; but sub- 
ject, nevertheless, to the right thereinafter 
given to lovers; and I give to each child the 
right to choose a star that shall be his, and 
I direct that the child’s father shall tell him 
the name of it, in order that the child shall 
always remember the name of that star 
after he has learned and forgotten as- 
tronomy. 

“TTEM—To lovers I devise their imag- 
inary world, with whatever they may need, 
as the stars of the sky, the red, red roses by 
the wall, the snow of the hawthorn, the 
sweet strains of music, or aught else they 
may desire to figure to each other the last- 
ingness and beauty of their love.” 

The tale of this will, so certain to appeal 
to anyone with so strong an O. Henry in- 
stinct as Berlin has, went straight to his 
romantical heart. 

“T’ll leave the songbirds to the blind,”’ he 
sang, and on the cover of the song he wrote 
this inscription: 

“Respectfully dedicated to the memory 
of Charles Lounsbery, whose will suggested 
the theme for this song.” 

When I Leave the World Behind traveled 
far in the music halls, and it was not until 
some years later that Berlin learned, to his 
considerable though scarcely justified cha- 
grin, that there never had been a Charles 
Lounsbery at all and that the will was a 
fiction. You will find it complete if you go 
so far as to look in that singular anthology 
called Heart Throbs. 
contributed to a bankers’ magazine by a 
man named Fish— Williston Fish. 


When I Lost You 


The other song of which some separate | »~ 


account must be given in any story of 
Irving Berlin, even if it have space for men- 
tion of no other work of his, is the rueful one 


called When I,Lost You, which George _ _ 


Cohan once called the prettiest song he had 
ever heard in his life. 

Probably, all in all, the most celebrated 
song of his is Alexander’s Ragtime Band. 


It was originally | 


Certainly the doleful What’ll I Do? seems | 


likely to prove the most profitable. If you 
consult musicianly folk you are more likely 
to find them most impressed by the path- 
finding brilliance of Everybody Step. Ber- 
lin’s own weakness is for the sweet melody 
called Lady of the Evening, which was 


smothered in costly and crushing scenic | 


effects when first it was sung on the calis- 


thenic stage of the Music Box. But to this | 
day, if he is haled to the platform of a | 
benefit, say, and, turning at the piano, asks © 


the audience what they want him to sing, | — 


the first and heartiest and fondest call is for 
When I Lost You. 

The history of that song is an oft-told 
tale—a legend that journeyed in the wake 


of the song itself when it was first published | 


in 1913. Berlin had been married the year 
before to Dorothy Goetz. 
young sister of Ray Goetz, a gay and gifted 
and civilized being who is now the husband 
of the lustrous Irene Bordoni. Goetz and 
Berlin, who had written more than one song 
in the chance partnerships of Tin Pan Alley, 
had become, and to his day have remained, 
the warmest of friends. There is probably 
no one whom Berlin more admires or whose 
companionship he so enjoys. 

The marriage of Dorothy Goetz and 
Irving Berlin followed within a few weeks 


after their first meeting. He was twenty- | 


three and she was only twenty when they 
sailed for Cuba on their honeymoon. It 
was there she fell ill of the typhoid from 
which she died five months after the wed- 
ding. The last fgrtnight of her life was 
spent in the apartment in the Chatsworth, 
there at the foot of Riverside Drive, which 
had been festively prepared against their 


She was the | © 
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At the root of many a bad temper, 
there’s a corn. It is hard to keep 
the disposition serene when a corn 
is jabbing and baiting it with pain. 
You can cover the -tip of a corn 
with a match-head. But this tiny 
pain-center makes one feel mean all 
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Business men appreci- 
ate Blue=jay par- 
ticularly, because it is 
scientifically efficient. 
It leaves nothing to 
the user’s guess work. 
You do not have to 
decide how much or 
how little to put on. 
Each plaster is a com- 
plete, standardized 
treatment—and it 
does the work. 


Mr. Hyde had Corns 
... Dr. Jekyll had none! 


over—and act that way. Doctors 
know that a corn may irritate the 
whole nervous system—so the pa- 
tient with a corn is told to use 
Blue=jay. A Blue=jay plaster will 
end a corn pain in ten seconds— 
and the corn itself in 48 hours. 


Blue-jay 
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A PRODUCT OF 


BER SET CO. 


ah RT: 


It gets in between 


where decay begins: 


Decay invariably begins BETWEEN the teeth and on 
the UNEVEN grinding surfaces—places which cannot 
be reached by ordinary toothbrushes having a muss 
of bristle. The ALBRIGHT toothbrush was designed 
by 4118 dentists and more than 20,000 now endorse 
it. The tufts of bristles are wedge-shaped and widely 
spaced, They penetrate into every crevice. 

The ALBRIGHT is different in design and different in' 


results. 


45¢ 


35# 


25# 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quickidentification of your 
toothbrush—White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY, NEWARK,N. J., U.S.A. 


_ Buy 
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it in the Red Box 
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ment of deafness. 


nye buy your first 


‘ox ; } 
DEAFNESS Conquered by New 


Radio Invention—at Trifling Cost! 
FREE Ten Days’ Trial 


Radio science has wrought another 
miracle. A miracle for the deaf—giving has a transmitter and a receiver sen- 
good hearing at once to poor ears and sitive to a pin drop. So powerful they 
ending the discomfort and embarrass- pick up any sound the normal ear can 


The makers of the ACOUSTICON onantly to the impaired auditory nerve. 


for 20 years recognized as the world’s 
best hearing aid, announce a vital re- The new radio-built ACOUSTICON is a marvel 


finement of this remarkable little device. 


The sACOUSTICONIMs “how tbused you, regardless of what other device you are now 
upon the same sound-sending, repro- out a penny of risk. No red tape to go through. 
ducing and amplifying principles of the No deposit or payment of any kind. Just send 


radio itself—with the deaf person as his jCTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
own receiving and sending station. 


The Radio-Built Hearing Aid 


COUSLULGOM 


Te Dip aN Bar DmAwe 23S 
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“travelo” 


knit jackets & vests for men & boys 


“travelo” because \Y 
of its warmth, fit and 
style. But you'll buy your second “‘trav- 
elo” because the first one wore so well! 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Ave., New York City 


DEAFNESS IS 
A MENACE 
TO BEAUTY 


Frowns change to 
smiles when deaf- 
ness Zoes. 


Like the radio, the ACOUSTICON 


hear and deliver it clearly, distinctly, res- 


FREE 10 Days’ Trial 


of lightness, comfort, inconspicuousness. A joy 
to wear and use. We are so sure it will delight 


using, that we invite you to try it 10 days with- 


your name, address and free trial request to the 


Dept. 1323, 220 W. 42nd Street, New York City. 


F- RoE VE 


W.FIRANIS 
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return to town. The doctors and the deco- 
rators were jostling one another in the hall- 
way of this shiny new home when the 
anxious bridegroom was locked up in the 
front room trying ludicrously to fulfill his 
contracts for jaunty songs long overdue. 
A week after it was all over, the under- 
standing Goetz picked his new brother up 
bodily and carried him all over Europe in 
an effort to pull him together. When, after 
a long absence, he was seen once more on 
Broadway, everyone said he was himself 
again. But the folks at the office knew 
better, for the songs he brought in had no 
health in them. He tried to turn out jolly 
things about grizzly bears and bunny hugs 
and all the fearful menageries of the dance 
floor of the day. But the tunes were all 
limp and sorry. 

Then one day he left on the publisher’s 
desk another kind of song. The writing of 
it seemed to have effected a kind of release, 


most profitable things he ever did, breaking 
all his own records with a thumping music- 
hall masterpiece called When That Mid- 
night Choo-Choo Leaves for Alabam’. The 
song which opened the dikes was When I 
Lost You. Hehadhadtowriteit. It gave 
him his first chance to voice his great un- 


| happiness in the only language that meant 


anything to him. Priests with an ancient 
wisdom and doctors with a new science 
could both have told him why the writing 
of it brought him something like ease. 

It is probable that he was acutely em- 
barrassed when this, the first song of his 
heart, proved an immediate popular favo- 
rite. It droned from the hurdy-gurdies and 
its refrain sifted through the window of 
every honky-tonk in America. Unblushing 
tenors used it to wring the easy hearts of 
the two-a-day. It sold more than a million 
copies. It made a shining heap of dollars 
for the troubled youth who wrote it. There 
must have been times when he wished he 
had let no one hear it. 


The Jongleur of Notre Dame 


It is also probable that some puzzled on- 
lookers, peering in from another world, 
were of so little understanding that they 
could see only a celebrated character of Tin 
Pan Alley trying to sell his incommunicable 
woe at twenty-five cents a copy. They 
might have understood a little better— 
don’t you think?—if they had thought a 
bit on that best of all the French legends, 
the fable which all of us should read every 
year, the tale of the Jongleur of Notre 
‘Dame. 

That is the story of the dusty, strolling 
player, who, when he was taken with a 
sickness, was left behind by his wandering 
troupe in the care of the gray brothers of a 
roadside monastery. He was still a shaky 
convalescent in their charge when the feast 
day of the Virgin was to be celebrated. 
Then the great folk of the countryside 
brought their offerings of fine gold and 
gleaming jewels to the feet of Mary. And 
the monks, each according to his talent, 
laid their gifts on her altar—sweet chants 
on which they had rehearsed for months, 
fine carvings and exquisite missals that had 
been the patient and loving work of many 
an expectant day. And in the background 
the little clown was sick at heart because he 
had nothing to give. 

So, when the gray brothers were at the 
refectory, he stole into the chapel to do his 
best for Mary. A monk, coming in at the 
moment, saw him doing his poor repertoire 
of juggling tricks. Also he danced a few 
gay steps and turned some cart wheels. In 
the language of a latter-day minstrelsy, he 
was strutting his stuff. The horror-struck 
witness of this desecration, muttering a 
hundred jumbled notions about bad taste, 
went panting for reénforcements. He came 
back at the head of a very regiment of dis- 
approval; but no monk interfered, for on 
the threshold of the chapel they were 
halted by what they saw. The carved 
figure of the blessed Virgin was bowing as 
if in benediction. She was smiling too. 
And, as some of them told in wonder after- 
ward, the smile seemed made of amuse- 
ment and affection and pity and pride, all 
blended, and the chapel was filled with a 
light that is not on land or sea. 

When America was sucked into the 
World War the song writers of Tin Pan 
Alley fairly outdid themselves in hymning 
the glory of battle, the majesty of America, 
the dauntlessness of our soldiers, the no- 
bility of dear France, the infamy of Ger- 


many and the considerably exaggerated 
desire to go over the top. Even Berlin so 


for immediately he turned out three of the . 


Fe 


far forgot himself on one « 
write a now forgotten balls 
Voice of Belgium. But befor 
was in the Army; and onee 
given to him to write the so 
closest to the affections of 
themselves. ? 
While sundry sheltered ¢ 
patent leather and pearl-gra 
up rimes for Chateau-Thier 
choruses which should exp: 
young country’s grim det 
fight to the bitter end, Berli 
close-order drill in the dus 
Camp Upton. And if he d 
pletely master the intricacie 
into line” as to endear him 
scornful drill sergeant, it } 
cause his truant feet were re 
the measures of a song tha 
in his head—a song that wl 
troops were soon whistling 
Bordeaux and Havre and § 
humming as they hiked a) 
roads that led to the war. — 


Songs for the J 


This was a jocular but h 
tuned to their most familiar 
the English called grousing 
we had the more vivid word 
It was the song which cami 
pressing the state of mind 
four million who had bee 
olive drab. The pious stalw 
the rangy fellows from 
kept chanting a mysterious 
certain Powder River, a m 
inch deep; the Irish recruj 
Duffy’s parish and those 
Logan’s jurisdiction down 
way—all these did not hay 
mon. They were of man 
the war and France, and 2 
of which remote entity, as: 
they thought very seldom. 
many of them hated Ger 
thing they did hate. Onet 
symbol of all that was dull 
and uncomfortable in the 4 
reveille. 4 

All told, this Oh, How 1. 
in the Morning was, it seen 
the best and truest thin; 
contributed to the song b 
Its only considerable rive 
quick-stepping, confident 
called Over There, which 
Cohan’s work. .This was a 
tune written to words wh 
staggering Allied armies tl 
coming up the road. 
nounced to a doubtl 
that we would not com 
over over there. It w 
of heroics and one which 
something of its savor with 
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A Risky Ass gi 


The doughboy, always 
about heroics and preferrir 
sical way of showing the 
was in him, could not stc 
when he was riding in a! 
verminous Chevaux 8; H¢ 
would he rather complain’ 
gallantry took instead thi 
most of his complaint 01 
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American soldier, whose n! 
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song, for instance, as that! 
You which enormous blon(? 
rendering so vehemently }) 
theaters back home. Penr) 
have risen in the yard at? 
a hymn to Dear Teacher. | 

And to the doughboy, tl! 
a song as Over There w) 
like the courage of the ¢/ 
story they used to tell a) 
the New York Evening * 
brated Chapin who was 2 tf 
for twenty years. Once 1s 
young cub out to find a} 
erner who was believed / 
furtively in town after | 
unlegalized elopement. | 

The cub, after tracki 
couple in quest of an inte 
telephone from a corner 
result of his scouting ex 
was, it seems, no intervie 
deed, at the mere sugg' 
the Westerner had th 
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Pp step, had further assured 
be that if he came nosing 
in he would get a bullet or 
At such high-handed treat- 
iss, Chapin was justly in- 
sant, but not daunted. 

ix to that young man,”’ he 
4d tell him he can’t intimi- 
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remely uncomfortable and 
at private in the United 
t wrote Oh, How I Hate to 
«Morning. For it was the 
¢ law which had plucked 
{2 rich ease of his house in 
(dJeposited him in barracks 
The board’s bland ac- 
paad come as a disagreeable 
3 his own doctors had in- 
irmy would take him as a 
rears he had writhed with a 
on which had led him from 
tand made him the profita- 
ach new specialist arriving 
\Most of his songs, always 
‘at last minute and then 
kind of frenzy of applica- 
‘itten by a small composer 
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mis neighbors in Tin Pan 
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or hit, I suppose!” 

‘one who knew him at all 
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. Hewanted to serve asa 
lower in France, whence 
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nxious preliminaries the 
cision came as a painful 
kargely forgotten in the im- 
sy of adjusting himself to 
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me of the coddled fellows 
@ dumped suddenly back 
4 stock. There were many 
jamp in motors quite as 
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2 Berlin at the front gate 
nd to many of them the 
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hr discovery of a common 
yi their neighbors from the 
iis and factories gave them 
ai decency which they will 
s\n this life. 
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ie the same distaste at the 
‘might share the bleachers 
ft World Series. But many 
10 had been brought up at 
jams College, say, made in 
liseovery that some coun- 
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mind the finest gentleman. 
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r(tly all of us—a lot of good. 
Svery did not have to be 
jo had grown up in the 
3 of Cherry Hill. And 
ny romance of democracy 
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the future development of American music 
that no lieutenant of this type was strolling 
past the barracks the day that Irving Ber- 
lin’s valet came down to see him, and find- 
ing him out on the drill field, seized the 
occasion to make up his bunk and polish 
up the quarters round about it. 

The other kind of officer was the parvenu 
whose first thought was, ‘‘ Well, well, the 
poor fellow’s way beneath me now. I must 
be very gracious to him. I reust put him 
at his ease.’’ Of course neither was a gen- 
tleman, and bacteria will get them both in 
the end. 

Berlin ran into enough specimens of each 
variety to goad him into writing, after the 
Armistice, one of the two best demobiliza- 
tion songs to the strains of which the four 
million came scuffling home. Of these two, 
one was that jaunty and sagacious ballad 
with the refrain, ‘““How’re you going to 
keep him down on the farm after he’s seen 
Paree?’’ The other, which was Berlin’s, 
was the gleefully vindicative piece entitled, 
I’ve Got My Captain Working for Me 
Now. 

No, it was not the food or the drill or 
even the silly caste system of the Army 
that most afflicted Private Berlin. What he 
hated was this monstrous business of turn- 
ing in shortly after dark and being routed 
out at the very time when, during most of 
his life, he had been accustomed to drows- 
ing off. 

Berlin is a nighthawk, and nighthawks 
are born, not made. They may read the 
articles in which learned doctors point out 
that a man is at his best at high noon. 
The nighthawks know better. Every little 
brother of the lamp knows that he is never 
really himself until midnight. 


A Born Nighthawk 


Even as a kid in Cherry Street, Izzy Ba- | 
line had craved the night hours, drinking | 
tea like a true Russian until he was chased | © 
He knew that this world | 


under the covers. 
was bitterly at odds with him when he 
would be hauled from those covers at day- 
break and prodded on his way to Park Row 
so that he might have a bright and early 
start in answering the Help-Wanted adver- 
tisements. Bright and early! Why, the 
words simply do not belong together in the 
phrase book of the nighthawks. The busk- 
er’s life was the life for Berlin. 
the dawn as much as the next. man—but 
only as a rosy glow coming at the end of a 
perfect day. 

At Nigger Mike’s he was on duty until 
eight o’clock every morning, and when 
he escaped to Broadway and could work 
when and where he pleased, he at least 
carried with him old Mike’s notion as to 
which hours ought never be wasted in the 
miniature suicide called sleep. 

So when Berlin came in time to buy and 
shape for himself a home on one of those 
giddy thoroughfares to which he had so 
often delivered telegrams in his fugitive 
days as an A. D. T. messenger boy, he ar- 
ranged its clock to suit his own rhythm. 
The tapestries and inlays he might well 
leave to someone who knew about such 
things. He might allow someone more 
literate to select the books for his elegant 
new shelves. But at least it must be such a 
house as would let a body drop off to sleep 
about six o’clock in the morning. 

In that house he has done most of his 
work in these later years. It isa ménage so 
ordered that all its staff vanishes shortly 
after midnight, and from cellar to roof there 
is no one left to move or fret if, at four 
o’clock, say—or better, five—the old piano 
begins to adventure with the cadences of 
new melody. 

In so soft a nook, to be sure, he could 
hardly have written the best of his war 
songs. That could only have been written 
by one who had stood in line in the rain for 
mess and who knew what it was to hate a 
bugler. But it took such a pampered night- 
hawk as Irving Berlin had been really to 
find words—words and music—for the emo- 
tion of his generation on the subject of 
reveille. 

The melody of that song, of course, made 
full use of the challenging notes of the bugle 
call, as, indeed, did Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band of old; but it naturally could not 
confine itself to those notes. Indeed, on 
that limitation one of the best of all the war 
stories turns. A magnificent colonel, on 
the prowl in his domain, came upon the 
buglers at practice and suggested, in a sul- 
tanic manner, that they amuse him by 
learning to play Over There. They ex- 
plained nervously that this was impossible, 


He loved | 
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-and. then- 
a lifetime 

of regret - 

He didn’t see the 


danger in time to 
avoid it. That’s no 


excuse.. He'did have 
time—plenty of it— 
in advance to prepare 
for just such an 
emergency by equip- 


ping his car with a 
‘Stromberg . Electric- 
ally Driven Wind- 
shield Wiper. 


An. absolute essen- : 


‘with carburetion. : 


avoid it: 


68 East‘25th Street 
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N THE electrical laboratory of a 

leading engineering university, a 
test has just been made which re- 
veals some striking facts about 
sockets. 


Out of 13 different makes of sock- 
ets, 12 showed losses higher than a 
good low loss condenser. Of these 
13, only one—Na-Ald Sockets— 
showed losses Jower than a good low 
loss condenser. 


This means that many sockets are 
of such poor dielectric or insulating 
material that they nullify the effi- 
ciency of a good condenser. Na-Ald 
Sockets (of genuine Bakelite Alden- 
processed) have the qualities that 
enable a condenser to function 
efficiently. 


The laboratory test also showed 
that Na-Ald Sockets have the lowest 
capacity of any socket. 


Also most important is the “‘clean- 
easy”? feature of Na-Ald DeLuxe 
Sockets. You simply turn the tubes 


Alden Processed 


Sockets and Dials 


Made by the manufacturers of the 
famous Stromberg Carburetors. 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. — 
oe * Chicago - 


TROMBERG 
WINDSHIELD WIPER 
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Surprising! 


.tial to safe driving. Operates continu- 
ously from storage battery — whether 
- engine is running or stopped. Doesn’t 
run down battery. “Doesn’t interfere 
Easy to install. 
Economical to operate. Have your car 
equipped now. Be prepared for the 
danger you may have to face the next 
time you are out on the road. And 


‘the improvement 


this discovery can make in your radio set 


several times and the tube terminals 
become bright and clean. The side- 
scraping contact removes the film of 
corrosion that hinders the delicate, 
minute current; this corrosion so 
often is the cause of disturbing noises 
in your set. 


Use Na-Ald Sockets not only in 
the set you build but also install 
them in the set you buy, if not al- 
ready adopted by the manufacturer. 
Sockets for all tubes. DeLuxe 75c; 
others 35c, 50c, 75c. 


Send for free booklet and 
story of laboratory test 


MAIL coupon for full 
particulars of the labo- 
ratory test and free 
booklet ‘‘What to 
Build’’, giving tested, 
selected circuits. 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Also Manufacturers of the famous Na-Ald Dials 


Dept. E3, Willow St., Springfield, Mass. 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. E3, Willow St., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free booklet, ‘‘ What to Build”’ 
and details of laboratory test. 


Name 


Address 
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Stop that 
nerve-racking 
closet tank 


“IKE a weird evil spirit lurking in your closet 
tank—that nerve-racking and frequently em- 
barrassing noise goes on and on. All because of a 


. 5 In buying a new home, make 
faulty tank ball. Tinkering, at best, can only end sirelehneeihe tollen anions 


it temporarily. Meantime, you are wasting water equipped with the Mushroom 


Parabal. 
at the rate of 355 gallons daily, which in some +i 3 


metered cities costs you $25 a year. 


What you need is a Mushroom Parabal. Have 
your plumber put one in for you today. This tank 
bulb is guaranteed three years— but it STOPS THAT 
TROUBLE INDEFINITELY. It is the only product 
of its kind made of one piece of pure, live gum. 
Hence, it cannot break, leak, collapse or swell. 


WooDWwarD-WANGER Co.,; 1106-1114 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
Quality Plumbing Specialties Since 1906 


MUSHROOM 
Rerabal Setaetraro 


‘ DAION 
for TOYS 


“STROLLER 


Babys first car 


Ves and entirely different 
—good all the year *round 


1—Baby Walker _ 
2—Indoor Toy 
3—Outdoor Toy 
4—Go-Cart 


Teaches baby to walk. Amuses him 
safely. The large rubber tired front 
wheels (instead of casters) roll 
easily over rugs, door sills, 
porch floors and rough - 
sidewalks. Beautifully (4S yi 
finished in two contrast- Can be-used as a Go-Cart! 
; at f Pull patented steel telescop- 
Ing shades o / ing handle out from position 
blue. 77 ander seat. Rubber-cushioned 
y? hand grip acts as bumper pre- 
- venting marring of furniture. . 
If your toy store cannot supply you 
we will ship you direct a DATON 
STROLLER prepaid upon receipt of 
$6.50 ($7.00 west of the Rocky Mts.) 
DEALERS: This is more than a toy 
—a year ’rdund seller 


£6 


THE DAYTON TOY & SPECIALTY COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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as the bugle did not have all the notes with 
which Mr. Cohan’s piano had been blessed. 
“Well,” said the high command, baffled 
for the moment, but a soldier and a colonel 
to the last, ‘‘keep on trying.” 
The verse of Berlin’s bugle song con- 
tained the following ironic preliminary: 


I sleep with ninety-seven men 
Inside a wooden hut. 
TI love them all, 
They all love me, 
It’s very lovely; 
But 


And then the refrain: 


Oh, how I hate to get up in the morning! 
Oh, how I'd rather stay in bed! 

But the hardest blow of all 

Is to hear the bugle call: 

You've gotta get up, 

You’ve gotta get up, 

You’ve gotta get up this morning! 
Some day I’m going to murder the bugler, 
Some day they’re going to find him dead. 

I'll amputate his reveille 

And step upon it heavily 
And spend the rest of my life in bed. 


The sentiment, you see, was so mutinous 
it is small wonder that the first officers to 
hear it were exceedingly ruffled and thought 
that the singer should be immediately 
committed to the brig. Fortunately the 
decisions in such weighty matters were 
infrequently left to lieutenants. 

In all the Army there was probably no 
soldier who at some moment, as he groped 
for his breeches in the chill dark, did not 
wonder vaguely why it was that the bugler 
himself never by any chance overslept as 
any normal, undemoniac mortal would. 
Wherefore it was the final couplet of the 
chorus which delighted most of us beyond 
words, the couplet which ran: 


And then I’ll get that other pup, 
The guy that wakes the bugler up, 
And spend the rest of my life in bed. 


Yip-Yip Yaphank 


Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morn- 
ing was first proffered as part of the revue 
called Yip-Yip Yaphank, of which the 
lyrics and music were written in that anxious 
summer of 1918 by Sergeant Berlin and of 
which the cast was all drawn from the ranks 
of the transients at Camp Upton, by this 
time a way station for replacements which 
the convoys were moving overseas as fast as 
their engines would carry them. The show 
was a joy to rehearse, because it was not 
among the privileges of the troupe for any 
sulky member to flounce off the stage and 
resign. 

It was a joy to hear, because it had 
youth and melody and thunderous voices 
and no libretto at all. So hardened a play- 
goer as Robert Benchley reports that he 
never had such a thrill in the theater as that 
moment when the huge company receded 
from the vast Century stage and, left alone 
there with his scrubbing pail, Berlin’s thin, 
shy, plaintive voice rose in this refrain: 


Poor little me, 
I'ma Kk. P. 
I scrub the mess hall 
On my bended knee. 
Against my wishes 
I wash the dishes 
To make 
this 
wide 
world 

Safe for democracy. 


That was one of the three chief songs in 
Yip-Yip Yaphank. Another was the de- 
lightful tune called Mandy, which after- 
ward was demobilized into the ensuing 
Ziegfeld Follies, where it was so fetchingly 
sung by Marilyn Miller that it soon wore 
itself out on a million phonographs. 


-and unheroic lament of w 


Yip-Yip Yaphank ende¢ 
seas call, the spectacle of 
looming out of a foggy be) 
sight of numberless soldi 
their blanket rolls and r 
gangplank. As a matter : 
the chorus which roared | 
sailed before the week was. 
to return. q 

Sergeant Berlin wrote Y 
at the behest of the lat 
Probably he was guided lar; 
impulse which made each g 
when he found out, to his s) 
Army could make use of © 
haps in the back of Berk 
lurked the idea that if he 
dispensable figure on Gen 
he would never have to ea; 
tainly that score and espe¢ 
song were the immediate n 
efforts to escape the tyra 
sergeant. If he could be as 
hours to work on a soldier g 
be detailed to work at ni 
which would, of course, hay 
in the midst of a sleeping ¢ 
maybe, he could be isolat 
would be allowed to sleep oy 
as a privileged character, ' 
came to pass, and any o 
Regular Army would have 
familiar a spectacle, the tn 
search for a little comfort a 
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The Two Army F 


But for that matter, Ber 
a song writer not because, 
aware, a torrent of pent 
pressing within him for an 
came a song writer by 
from the dreary work 
fered him. He had achi 
cess before he was twent 
high resolve and resolute 
not at all. He reached 
off the obstacles which hi 
to him. And his real reasor 
of the best songs wrought it 
time was a means of defi 
sergeant. 

There was only one oth 
men of the A. E. F. sang 
so well. That was an eq 


sibly multiple authorship) 
ran something like this: | 

In the Army, the A “m4 

The democratic Army,} 
Your uncle clothes and} 
Because your uncle neé 
Beans for breakfast, 
Beans for dinner, 
Beans at suppertime. 
Thirty dollars every. 
Deducting twenty-ni 


| 
A friend from oversea | 
it was all over, to tell E 
impassioned lyric was th 
rivaled his own in the fay 
boy. At which rivalry Be 
to smile, because at least thé 
melody. For that mutinc 
ways sung to an old tune ol 
of the piece called In M: 
During the war Berli 
chief of the United Stat 
a monthly wage of fro 
dollars a month. After 
course, the continuing 1 
songs came to him. The 
sold something like one 
dred thousand copies. B 
in the eighty thousand | 
was cleared by Yip-Yif 
the war he has sometim 
self the civilian luxury ¢ 
ever became of it. 
Editor’s Note—This is th 
articles by Mr. Woollcott. — 
in an early issue. } 
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who were shadowed. God 
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*h—who, animated by pa- 
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to be an Allied officer and 
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ed and was never heard of 
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the innumerable secret so- 
iny which think nothing of 
another was sent to a long 
ervitude—there were forty 
three months—for giving 
he commission. Yet all the 
in authorities were protest- 
there was nothing hidden 
aide. More than that, they 
roclamations—at our in- 
—purporting to command 
ens to surrender all hidden 


ng time to realize the char- 
ie had to deal with, and we 
r dearly for one experience. 
‘notorious cases within my 
that of a British officer, an 
‘who, in the course of an 
pandau arsenal—the Ger- 
-made a great find of the 
man armament production 
registers the existence of 
an authorities had always 
}production of which was 
ithe success of our task, for 
lination of them could we 
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is which ought to be sur- 
slate in the day, the regis- 
Iminous, and the British 
/and could not make copies 
pce, but the German liaison 
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Is “word of honor as a Ger- 
Lt the precious documents 
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a Faith 
timed the next day the doc- 
ine, and they have never 
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Ss a German officer’? that 
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them. The remarkable thing was that the 
C. O. was never in the least embarrassed at 
such a flagrant exposure of his bad faith; 
he merely expressed his anger and surprise 
that we should not have taken him at his 
word! A German general, no less a person 
than General Stempel, on one such occa- 
sion, not a whit abashed, coolly said to us, 
“Well, I could not have believed that a 
British lieutenant colonel would have sunk 
so low as to pry into an attic.” 

There is, indeed, something very odd 
about the German mentality. Doctor 
Page, the great American ambassador, di- 
vined it in a flash when he warned the Allies 
in August, 1917, that this, the most ruth- 
less of peoples, as soon as they found they 
were losing the war would “appeal to the 
pity of the world they set out to subdue.” 
There is a certain naiveté, the naiveté of 
colossal egotism, in the way they expect to 
be taken at their word. They always under- 
estimate the intelligence of those with whom 
they have to deal. It was one of those psy- 
chological mistakes which helped the Allies 
to win the war. They always seem to think 
that no statement, however incredible, can 
fail to command the credulity of their au- 
ditor, a fact which accounts for the crudity 
of their propaganda. 


Crude Inventions 


When they wanted to persuade the com- 
mission to allow them to keep their heavy 
artillery, which was forbidden by the treaty, 
they solemnly argued that it would be useful 
in dealing with strikers; the deadly flame- 
throwers, which are also forbidden, they 
claimed for fruit culture—to destroy in- 
sects on fruit trees; traverses at a powder 
factory, and a light railway at a munitions 
depot, they tried to save from destruction 
by contending that the German Govern- 
ment was going into business as a poultry 
farmer and the traverses and the railway 
would be useful for keeping the different 
breeds apart. There was really no limit to 
the mendacious fertility of the official mind. 
Army pontoons they claimed to keep for 
bathing establishments; military aéro- 
planes for the Berlin police to enable them 
to rise in the air and observe the height of 
buildings in case they contravened the by- 
laws of the local authorities. Did we dis- 
cover vast surplus stocks of service rifles, 
we were gravely informed that they were 
wanted for railway guards, gamekeepers 
and foresters, apparently to shoot at sight 
loiterers, poachers or old women gathering 
sticks. Werefused to be convinced. Human 
life is certainly cheap in Germany, but it is 
not quite so cheap as all that. 

The fact is, a German always seems to 
expect you to take him at his own valua- 
tion. General von Kluck, for example. 
I met him at a private house at lunch—a 
short, tough, wiry man in a frock coat and 
woolen waistcoat, with a homely red face 
like a puckered apple, looking for all the 
world like a quiet country squire on a visit 
to town. And a most charming man he 
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The Biggest Day 


In Your Boy’s Life 


Many a man will tell you the brightest spot of his 
boyhood was the day he got his first Daisy Air Rifle. 
Your boy wants a gun of his own—it’s a natural desire 
that comes to every healthy boy who loves clean, 
Give him this “thrill that 
comes once in a life-time” by getting him a Daisy 
and teaching him how to shoot with it. 

For 40 years the Daisy Air Rifle has been furnishing 
fun and education to millions of American boys. Let 
your boy have the valuable training that the Daisy 
will give. Talk it over with your boy today; ask him 


manly out-door sport. 


if he would like to have a Daisy. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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The most popular Daisy is 
the Pump Gun shown in the 


illustration—a 50-shot re- 
peater for $5.00. Other 
Daisy models priced from 
$7.00 to $5.00. Ask your 


hardware or sporting goods 
dealer to show them to you; 
or any model sent direct from 
factory, if your dealer does 
not have it, on receipt of 
price. 
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Descriptive circular 


Fifty to two hundred dollars a week, net, with no investment, beats 
owning a store! Can you do what hundreds of others have done? 
We start you without previous experience, and help you build a 


permanent, profitable business. 


Simpson Suits and Overcoats 
World’s Greatest Values 


Every year Simpson values grow bigger, Simpson 
clothes get better. Constantly improving in fit, style, 
quality, value. You and your customers can depend 
on a square deal from Simpson. 


We have room for nearly a hundred and fifty new 
men this season. If you think our clean-cut proposi- 
tion might interest you write us at once. 


Spring Line Greatest Ever 


New line contains biggest-value, all-wool fabrics we 
ever offered! Complete, comprehensive, most attrac- 
tive patterns and weaves ever assembled—even at 
much higher prices. Our salesmen say ‘‘ No other line 
like Simpson’s.”’ 

Every garment failored to order—and by highest 
type of union workmen—unqualified guarantee to 
please, wear, satisfy. 

Investigate this proposition! It may be the turning 
point in your life—the dawn of prosperity, content- 
ment, real success. 


Bigger Profits—Liberal Bonus 


Our liberal commissions and monthly bonus make it 
possible to earn more money than ever before. Some 
of this month’s bonus checks: to W. P. Hough, $126; 
to R. M. Hale, $89; to C. Hart, $157—and these 
bonus checks are all extra money—added premiums 
that swell regular commissions! 


Just think of a line with more than 100 fine suitings 
—in a tremendous variety of colors, patterns, and 
weaves—including every new shade, poudre bleu, san 
tan, etc., at $31.50! Union tailored to order, no extra 
style charges. 

And to top it all, a super assortment of virgin wool 
summer fabrics to sell at $21.50! The greatest value 
any tailoring house has ever assembled. Easy first 
orders—sure repeat business! 


From the Sheep’s 


Some Letters 
from Our Men 


F. Douglas, Mich., writes: 
“T think your line fine; will 
compare with any $50 to $60 
suits in town.” 

Wm. H. Troy, Mass.: ‘I 
have spent my life in woolen 
mills and I say your new line 
is great.” 


Simpson's is by long odds 
the greatest tailoring line 
that was ever attempted. 
It offers you the kind 
of values, service, and 
square dealing that build 
your reputation and 
your income—a business 
you can depend on y 
after year—a business 
that is bound to grow— 
that you can grow with. 


A $25,000 BOND that 
we give every Simpson 
man to carry, puts him 
in a different class from 
salesmen who have to 
ask for unsecured de- 
posits from new cus- 
tomers! Our guarantee 
bond is a clincher for 
business! 


FREE New BOOK 


This new, illustrated book gives 
fs you complete information about 
the Simpson plan—tells how sim- 
ple we have made the selling of 
this super line—how easily you 
can establish yourself by this plan 
—and how you can get started 
now—the very best time of all 
the year. 


Clip out coupon—fill it in— 
mail to us without delay. There 
is no obligation, but please ap- 
ply promplly! 


B. H. Eller, Va.: “I have 
had unusual satisfaction with 
your handsome line and un- 
usually careful tailoring."’ 


Leslie Ryan, No. Dakota: 
“These are finest suits I've 
ever sold for Simpson; bring- 
ing fine repeat business." 

C. O. Faerber, Colo.: ‘I 


have never had an alteration 
with Simpson line."" 
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Ford $ 95 
Special 142 
Also fits Chevrolet, 
Star, Overland, etc. 
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24 volt, 3500 M.A.H. 
NATIONAL “‘B” 
Storage Battery 


$ ONE PRICE 
anywhere in 


the U. S.A 


With Mystery Out and Prices Down 
National Batteries Are Built For You 


NATIONAL BATTERIES for. car or 
radio are standard full-performance 
batteries that give the utmost in serv- 
ice at the lowest cost. They have no 
patented features and are produced in 
large volume by the most progressive 
and economical methods of manufac- 
ture. Then they are shipped from three 
factories to seven nation-wide branches 
to save distribution costs. 


You share in these economies when 
you buy a National Battery, whether 
for car, or radio, “A” or “B.” 

Nearly a quarter million careful buy- 
ers discovered National’s “happy medi- 
um” prices last year and saved money. 
We are ready for double their number 
this year with even greater values. Write 
us direct for complete details, prices and 
the name of our dealer nearest to you. 


DEALERS: No freaks or frills—Just sound values in batteries. 
A profitable reputation-building franchise. Write for details. 


NATIONAL LEAD BATTERY CO. 


General Offices, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Branches: New York City Dallas 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


407 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Now We Pay Her 
More Than $75.00 a Week 


7 

Miss Gubler found that she could earn more money in one summer as 
our subscription representative than she could all year as a teacher. 
So she gave up teaching to devote her whole time to our plan. Perhaps 
you cannot, like Miss Gubler, give us all your time. But even if you 

have only a few spare hours a week, you can turn them into welcome 

dollars in a pleasant, dignified way. You work at your own convenience— 

and you need no previous experience. 


: Mail the Coupon Above for 
| Our Cash Offer to You—Now! 
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Miss Helen Gubler 
of Utah 
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was; you would have said at first sight, 


“What a kindly old man is this; why, he - 


couldn’t hurt the proverbial flea!’”’? Then, 
when, after a long talk about the Battle of 
the Marne, we had established a good un- 
derstanding, he began to draw a most 
endearing picture of himself in France. “I 
hadn’t bread to give,” he said, “‘but I had 
my pockets full of sweets and at my Haupt- 
quartier I offered a little French girl some 
chocolate. She took it eagerly, and I said, 
‘Are you willing to take chocolate from a 
boche?’. Whereupon her father said, ‘I’m 
ashamed of my fellow countrymen for 
using such a name about our brave enemy.’ 
In the French villages,’’ General von Kluck 
added in a tone of wistful reminiscence, 
ba wee called ‘our General’’’—wunserer Gen- 
eral. 

Listening to all this I wondered silently 
whether I really was—though there was no 
doubt about it—in the presence of the 
ruthless soldier whose famous march upon 
Paris was disfigured by the horrible atroci- 
ties of Louvain, Aerschot, Dinant and 
Senlis. I continued to wonder until some- 
one at the table began to talk about Ger- 
man strikers. Suddenly Von Kluck brought 
down his heavy fist on the table and 
shouted, ‘‘ There’s only one way to deal with 
such people—Gewalt! Gewalt! Gewalt!””— 
Force! Force! Force! For a moment the 
velvet glove exposed the iron hand, and I 
saw the man. 

All this sort of thing sharpened our wits 
and, in face of the massive obstruction and 
calculated mendacity of the German au- 
thorities, our work took on more and more 
the character of detective investigation. 
The Germans, busy spying on us night and 
day, called this espionage. Now the au- 
thoritative definition of a spy is one who 
“acts clandestinely or on false pretenses.”’ 
Deceit is the hall-mark of espionage. But 
no Allied officer, to my knowledge, ever 
passed himself off as being anything but 
what he was. Indeed we were so well- 
known and so much spied upon ourselves 
that such a course would have been im- 
possible even if we had ever contemplated it. 


Sharp Work 


But you can do a good deal of detective 
work without pretending to be anything 
but a detective. It’s all a question of the 
art of putting two and two together. Here 
is a case in point. It was part of our duty 
to check and supervise the destruction of 
guns, machine guns, rifles and ammunition, 
but as the guns were numbered by tens of 
thousands and the rifles and rounds of 
ammunition by millions, there was enor- 
mous leakage between the stage of discovery 
and the stage of destruction. Moreover, 
there were no less than four hundred de- 
struction centers and we could not be every- 
where at once or all the time. We had to 
come and go. 

Now it happened that a large consign- 
ment of German service rifles of the newest 
pattern, numbering many thousands, had 
been seized and condemned for destruc- 
tion at a place called Fellbach, in Wiirtem- 
berg. The usual method of destruction was 
first to remove the bolt from the rifle and 
hammer it, and then to collect the rifles in 
bundles and burn them in huge bonfires in 
an open field. The control officer on visit- 
ing the depot at Fellbach found a bonfire 
right enough, but the German authorities 
had thoughtfully added powder to it, and 
between the recurring explosions and the 
heat he could not get near it. The use of 
powder was as unusual as it was unneces- 
sary, and his suspicions being aroused, he, at 
some risk to himself, snatched a rifle out of 
the fire, only to find it was not one of the 
German service rifles at all, but a captured 
Russian rifle, and one of an obsolete pat- 
tern at that. While the army contractor, 
hand in glove with the police, was sacrific- 
ing these obsolete rifles as a burnt offering 
to the Allies, the police were busy expedit- 
ing the real rifles to an unknown destina- 
tion. Information received led the control 
officer to the railway station, and there in 
covered trucks he found the missing rifles. 
By studying the labels on each truck he 
was able to reconstruct a whole number of 
secret depots, for which the rifles were 
destined, and which were not on the Ger- 
man Official list supplied to us at all. 

The leakage was unquestionably enor- 
mous and all kinds of tricks were played. 
Much of the ammunition surrendered was 
duds or rejects, and when you have to deal 
with millions of shells you can’t examine 
every one of them. The actual destruc- 
tion—taking off the driving band, in the 
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which were to be destroyed, the fortresses 
of the east and south were to be left ‘‘in 
their existing state,’’ and it occurred to 
some astute mind in the German Ministry 
of Defense that they could save the whole of 
their heavy artillery by assembling it in 
these fortresses and then contending that it 
was part of their normal armament. Old 
derelict fortresses, belonging to the age of 
Frederick the Great and Napoleon, in 
which no one in Germany except the cura- 
tor of antiquities had taken any interest, 
suddenly emerged from the twilight of anti- 
quarianism, were placed on the German 
official list of fortresses, guns rushed into 
them in places without a command post, a 
system of communications or even a field of 
fire, and then claimed as part of their arma- 
ment. But it was overdone, and when the 
Germans tried to prevent our visiting and 
inspecting the forts our suspicions were 
naturally aroused. Inspection proved what 
a fake the whole thing was, and the guns, 
being assembled there, could not escape us. 
We made short work of them; there were 
some four thousand of them. Their sights 
were smashed with the sledge hammer, their 
tubes cut through with the blow-pipe 
flame—which will cut a gun of the heaviest 
caliber as easily as cutting butter—breech 
and side cheeks went the same way, and 
the débris was handed over for the smelt- 
er’s furnace. 


Destruction at Krupp’s 


The factories—especially Krupp’s and 
the state arsenals—were, however, a big 
job to tackle. We were disarming a nation 
not improvised for war, like Great Britain 
and America, but a nation which had al- 
ways maintained a gigantic military es- 
tablishment designed for the immediate 
expansion of a peace strength, in itself 
infinitely bigger than ours—it was more 
than eight hundred thousand—into a war 
strength of many millions. Germany was 
covered with a vast network of barracks 
and depots—supply depots, artillery de- 
pots, armorers’ depots, clothing depots, 
remount depots, transport depots. She had 
some seventeen state arsenals and enor- 
mous factories, like Krupp’s, Ehrhardt’s, 
Mauser’s,whichmadearmament production 
a regular business. She was, even in pre- 
war times, the greatest trafficker in the 
world in the small-arms industry, the 
heavy-armament industry, the powder in- 
dustry and the explosive industry. Never 
was a nation so organized in peace, down 
to every railway siding, with a view to 
organization in war. 

In that respect our commission dealt her 
a pretty smashing blow, though by no 
means an irreparable one. We destroyed 
gauges by thousands and jigs by tens of 
thousands; we scrapped the costly shell 
presses wholesale; and, in some cases, 
notably. at Krupp’s, we destroyed whole 
shops with everything in them—annealing 
plant, underground furnaces, oil and water 
tanks, and all the rest of it. Krupp’s proof 
butts for the testing of armor plate and 
guns, we razed to the ground. Ironically 
enough, we used Krupp’s own plant to com- 
pass Krupp’s destruction, just as we smelted 
down gun tubes in their own furnaces; 
Krupp’s machines were dynamited in 
their own armor plate pits or smashed by 
their own magnets. A steel ball of ten tons 
was lifted by means of the magnet, at- 
tached to a crane, into the air, the magnet 
was then deélectrified, and the ball fell on 
the doomed machinery below, and great 
was the fall of it. 

All this sounds pretty thorough, and so it 
was. But there were limits to what we 
could do, because Krupp’s, with all the 
other arms and munitions factories follow- 
ing suit, had anticipated us to a large ex- 
tent by turning over, or pretending to turn 
over, to the production of ordinary com- 
mercial articles, and although nearly all the 
machines thus converted to peaceful use 
had been used for war, we could not scrap 
the whole lot of them without destroying 
German industry. So there it is, most of it 
capable of reconversion at very short notice. 

No doubt many of them were simply 
manufacturing for stock without any real 
commercial demand, and with no other ob- 
ject than to keep the threatened machinery. 
The Deutsche Waffen und Munitions Fac- 
tory of Karlsruhe, which made every kind 
of cartridge from rifle up to forty-two cen- 
timeter howitzer cartridges, claimed to 
retain their whole layout of presses for 
stamping cartridges, on the ground that they 
could be utilized for making kitchen uten- 
sils, and they began turning out those 
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knife, saving one to four hours on every job. 
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You can buy all the materi- 
als for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer at big savings on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware ay 
and labor. 


Attractive Designs — Sturdy Constructio 


6 Room ALADDIN—$648 Send for it today. 


SAVE 


18% Lumber 
Waste and 
30% on the 
Labor Cost. 


Dutch Colonial—$1199 


Fine Lumber 


Aladdin houses are all 


built of beautiful clear 
““A’’ Redwood siding, clear 
flooring, clear interior 
woodwork and sound, 
. strong framing. Aladdin's 
free catalog printed in 
four colors gives all facts. 
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Aladdin’s 19 years success 
proves that you, too, can make a substantial 
saving by building an Aladdin home. Many 
other home-builders say we save them from $200 to 
$800. There is an Aladdin near you wherever you live. 
Go and see one. SAVE money, time and annoyance by 
ordering all materials from one reliable manufacturer. 

e all lumber cut to fit; high- 
Price Includes est grade interior wood- 
work, siding, flooring, windows, doors, glass, paints, 
hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with complete 
instructions and drawings. 
Freight Paid to your station. “7 
Permanent homes—Not Port- 
able. Manystyles to choose from. 
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day for FREE Money- 
Saving Catalog No. 987. 
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Prove to Yourself 


That You can Make More Money 


eur aa conditions are such 
that many of us do not make the 
money we know we are capable of earn- 


ing—things just don’t break right. 


Wouldn’t it be “ 
feeling” 
thing 


a grand and glorious 
if you could swing into some- 
that would increase your income 


$5.00, $10.00, $25.00 a week ? Ambitious 
men and women everywhere: You just 
don’t know how easily that may be pos- 
sible—until you read on 

down the page and— 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
412 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me all about your cash 
offer, though of course I assume no 


obligation in asking. 
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Facts About 
Our Cash Offer: 


First, our offer is made only to re- 
sponsible men and women who 
would like to represent the sub- 
scription interests of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman in their own localities. 
You are reading this, so get these 
facts: It makes no difference 
whether you live in the city or the 
country. It makes no difference 
what your age. (Mr. Thomas N. 
Mills, who is over 70, has made 
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an 
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tra in a single 
day.) You “do not need previous 
experience to succeed. You do 
not need capital. The biggest 
thing you need is the willingness 
to prove to yourself that you can 
make more money in your spare 
time. First thing to do is send 
the coupon above. 
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as illustrated, list $14. 35. Three tube guaranteed 
loud speaker outfit, list $29.50, 5tube,$75. 
Send Postal Today for latest bulletins 
and special offer. It will interest you. 
MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 
438-M,E. 8th St., Cincinnati, 0, 
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New Way toMak 
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Doyouneed money? National organization, Fireside 
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ful, easy way to earn money every day right in your own 
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needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 
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decorating Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit with- 
out one penny of extra cost. Write today, enclosing 2c stamp. 
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neutral articles in quantities sufficient to 
supply every kitchen in the world for years 
to come; their punching machines were 
demobilized en masse from punching the 
fire holes in the cartridge cases to punch 
holes in trousers buttons. Even the state 
arsenals, notably Spandau, tried—and 
largely succeeded in the attempt—to force 
us to preserve their machinery by suddenly 
diverting their fuse-making machinery to 
the making of bath taps, and feverishly 
began making enough taps to deluge the 
whole German population in shower baths. 
There you have the limits set to any at- 
tempt to disarm a great engineering coun- 
try. 

As for poison gas and explosives, we 
could really do very little, for the processes 
and the plant are barely distinguishable 
from those used for making dyes, drugs 
and ordinary organic chemical products. 
Germany remains to this day the most 
powerful potential arsenal in the world in 
the matter of poison gas and explosives. 

As for equipment, that would require a 
chapter to itself. We never solved the 
problem, and we probably never shall. The 
German barracks are choked with it, ready 
for mobilization and a levée en masse. I have 
found one battalion—the strength of a Ger- 
man battalion is only seven hundred men— 
with six thousand rifles; another with 
twenty-five thousand pairs of army boots; 
a third with four thousand steel helmets. 
And how much have we not found? One 
may safely assume that the German 
Army—nominally limited to one hundred 
thousand effectives on a long-term enlist- 
ment, actually a cadre which has trained 
within the last three years five to ten times 
that number—has in its possession five to 
ten times the kit, arms, equipment, reserve 
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rations, and all the rest | 
entitled to have. The clew| 
I have spoken of the imy} 
the British officers and me 
clude with a tribute to theip 
of the French. During th] 
tion they were marked m 
shadowed, sometimes ass} 
meals in restaurants, and ey) 
in their own hotels. But 5 
they would have starved.( 
A.M. a very gallant French 
Langlois, was roused from }} 
at Munich by heavy blow; 
He got out of bed, threw) 
and there found the assistaj 
said that he had been forc 
a deputation who had d 
taken to the colonel’s roo 
upon two Germans steppe 
belonged to one of the se} 
Munich—and told the cok 
or it would be all up with }} 
Anyone who knows anyjj 
and its terrorism will know 
was not an idle one. The] 
the inevitable French nigh 
his legs bare, looked his vis 
the face and said, “Have 


soldier at the front—and f 
Ja, Herr Oberst, Front-sol 
The colonel: “I congratu 
you know the first duty 
to remain where he is u 
orders him to withdraw. — 
The deputation: “Yes, 
night’’—Ja, Herr Oberst, 
with a salute they imme 
There is a moral to that st S| 
the reader to draw. 
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asked him, Mr. Ruggles 
cplace his dinners at home 
te happy moments of this 
akfast is sketchy, hurried 
nartially attended. Lunch- 
Imost always devoted to 
| But dinner seems to be 
ad of the day. Here is the 
cnily—their laughing faces, 
‘ip, their sometimes caustic 
tes. Dinner for Mr. Ruggles 
hurried, expansive—in a 
( beauty. Yes, it is always 
ts. Ruggles for years has 

her dinners well. For 
has had enough silverware! 


-. 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


The reward of the day 


ENOUGH SILVERWARE MAKES EVERY MEAL MORE PLEASANT 


No doubt you have realized, often, the importance of having enough 
beautiful silverware for every family meal and for the entertaining 
you like to do. Yet you have delayed its purchase. All because 
you do not realize how easily and reasonably you can make your 
silverware complete in ‘1847 Rogers Bros.’ 

You may purchase this finest silverplate in quantities as small as 
you desire—salad forks, bouillon spoons, orange spoons, soup spoons, 
serving pieces. Thus you may acquire, a little at a time, a silver 
service that will give a lasting joy to you—and to your children’s 
children. Leading dealers everywhere carry the newer patterns of 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. 

Write for booklet B-90, Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense. It is full 
of suggestions for successful entertaining. It’s free. Write for your 
copy to-day. INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Dept. E., Meriden, Conn. 
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AMBASSADO 
DESSERT SERVER 


(Slightly reduced) 


Ambassador Sandwich Tray 
and Vegetable Dish 


Pieces like these, matching in design 

the 1847 Rogers Bros. knives, forks 

and spoons, add immensely to the 

attractiveness of the table setting and 
the ease of serving. 
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| 
The strongest endorsement ever 
given to any musical instrument 


The names that really count, the names that everybody knows, are those of Victo 
On this page are three of them, and in other publications you will find group after g 
other famous Victor artists. Together they constitute an all-star cast of great artists yj 
a parallel in the annals of music. Every one of them is identified with the note} 


musical performances of our day, from the great music of the world to the most ij 
dance or the trickiest bit of jazz. | 


John McCormack and his Victor Records 
interpret in music the heart of the American 
people, and this famous artist’s popularity is 
equalled only by the popularity of his Victor 
Records. The reason is that the Victor Records 
are John McCormack’s other self. His voice is 
easy to record because his tones are so per- 
fectly produced. Out of not less than one 
hundred and seventy-two records we can onl 


> Mishkin m, ' mention: : 
eo ib Double-faced 
McCORMACK Dear Love, Remember Me } 254 $150 
Victor Artist Dear Old Pal of ‘Mine 


Little Mother of Mine i 755 1.50 | 


Ah! Moon of My Delight 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes 


Victrola No. 100 ye 
150 7 
Mahogany, oak or walnut | 
3 


t 6197 2.00 


Alma Gluck’s ninety-eight Victor Records 
proclaim her opinion of Victor recording and 
afford triumphantly beautiful examples of 
lyric song, sung in a voice of classic perfec- 
tion, clear and cool as a mountain stream. 
She has made some splendid duets, with 
Caruso, Homer and Reimers, and the follow- 
ing, whether the solo, the solo with chorus, or 
with obbligato, are of extraordinary charm: 


GLUC K Double-faced 
Victor Artist 


My Old Kentucky Home y 

Aloha Oe Sta $2.00 
Home, Sweet Home 

Listen to the Mocking Bird 
Darling Nelly Gray 

Nelly Was a Lady Spee et! 


i 6142 2.00 


Victrola No. 370 | 
Mahogany, $275; 
electric, $315 


Every Victor Record which Chaliapin has 
made is a drama in sound. It has been said 
of the great Russian basso, and rightly said, 
that he not only sings but acts his songs. 
Listen to any one of these records and judge 
for yourself how true this is: 
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Kubey- 
Rembrandt 


CHALIAPIN 


Double-faced 


Midnight Review 

Two Grenadiers 6057 $2.00 
The Prophet 

Song of the Volga Boatmen {605s 2.00 


Boris Godounow—In the Town of Kazan 


+ 
e 
> | 
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Victrola No. 215 _ | 
re) ‘ 


Mahogany, oak or walnut | 


Prince Igor—Recitative and Air of Prince Galitsky ; 558 1.50 


Victor Artist 


fj} Victrola No.$ 215 (Special), $90 
Specially designed to accommett 


. any radio receiving set 
There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada. Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 
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There is pedigree in Silvertown Balloons: It is the wear, hose, belts, and mechanical rubber 
name Goodrich. It signifies that they possess qual- . so they fathered it in balloon tires. 

ity, born of Goodrich research and experience. To know what to put in, and how to put it. 
Just as lessons learned in fifty-four years of rubber — produces the outstanding character and va 
making fathered superior quality in Goodrich foot- Silvertown Balloons. 
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Comparing my 
impressions on this 
last visit with 
those of the pan- 
icky and false in- 
terim period, I 
realize a Germany 
reverting with 
astounding rapid- 
ity toa prewar at- 
titude and power. 
Germany is no 
longer in the dol- 
drums. The first 
impression that 
she gave me this 
time was that of 
her power. 

The war ex- 
ploded the theory 
of German Uber- 
menschen, or su- 
permen. The 
legions of the 
Kaiser, goose- 
stepping in pon- 
derous precision, 
more resembled 
merciless, soulless 
super-Robots than 
supermen—and 
the Reichswehr of 
the republic gives 
the same unpleas- 
ant sensation to- 
day. But it has 
been proved that 
we need not lie 
awake nights fear- 
ful of a German- 
ridden planet. 
Germany has 
abandoned Welt- 
politik, the mili- 

General Von Seeckt, Chief of the German National Army, Reviewing the Troops at Kustrin tary conquest of 
tk-e the world. Shestill 
al ears more—under the Dawes Plan—that will permit Germany to take believes that she can become the world’s economic leader. She is still determined to 
ntitions, recoup both health and resources, and come to a definite decision acquire by this means the famous place in the sun. Deutschland Uber Alles is still the 
erelations with other powers. The Dawes Plan—specifically that part of German hymn, but it now means Germany over all not by military prowess but by 
th oudget-moratorium period—provided peace for all Europe at a moment economic power, built up by the industrial and commercial genius of the German—and_ 
rsulked on the horizon. The dove seems definitely hovering overGermany. with a fairly respectable military background. 
e1al sufferings of short wages and high prices, but Germany maintains her 
ity o suffer. She has accepted the Dawes Plan and, for the moment, abides Opposing Views of the German Mind 
_ eanwhile the sun shines brightly, for she is at perfect peace with the 
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pene statesmen, since the war, have seen Germany in one of two equally distorted 
e\.r Germany dazzled the world with the glitter of empire. She frightened transformations. Some of them, notably the French, have seen the recalcitrant 
‘h ideas of Weltpolitik and Ubermenschen and by her religion of Germany Germany, crouched sullenly to spring again. Each week we have had stories in the 
ug the Armistice she naturally went a bit crazy over what had happened Allied press of German plans for an immediate war of revenge. The other group of 
n (me years when she wandered through the dark, hopelessly searching for statesmen have seen a crushed and humbled Germany from whom there is nothing to 
‘04 y, in the tranquillity provided by the Dawes Plan, the shadows recede. fear. The simple truth would seem to be that Germany, whether republic or empire, 
®: clearly that Germany has not only turned the corner; already she is remains Germany. She may never again be the arrogant, steel-clanging Germany of 


\biz the straight highway, up and up to a new position of power. before the war; but already she refuses to take everything lying down. Throughout 
history the Germans have been the world’s greatest materialists; the millennium of 
| Th : brotherly love will never evolve from German initiative. Germany remains thoroughly 
| e Return of the Prewar Attitude selfish and paves Garmaciy! | 

7 fits to Germany were before the war. During the Armistice—throughout Germany does not want war, either offensive or defensive. Yet she is not through 

al.cist riots and later—I was stationed in Berlin as a newspaper with war; war appears to her now as an instrument of policy. Germany desires peace 


4 Since peace was signed I have made trips through both occupied and __as ardently as England, France or the United States, but just exactly to that same degree 

many. During the Ruhr occupation and in the inflation period I and no more. Despite her defeat and her humiliations, she is again on her feet, and is 
helrash of the mark from millions to billions and later to trillions to the strong. While the Allied statesmen have worried over the policies of Cuno, Stresemann 
av recently returned from a long trip through the country, visiting the or Marx; while the Allied bankers sought to checkmate the activities of the late Stinnes 
nql and industrial centers, land frontiers and sea boundaries, from Austria and other great German ‘industrialists, and while the Allied powers have accepted the 
ic,}om the western line to Poland and Upper Silesia—Silesia that ‘“‘other Dawes Plan as the panacea for all ills, everyone on the Allied side of the fence has 
t uloubtedly will soon again figure in the headlines of the world news. overlooked the one German with a real plan, and who has already put that plan into 
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action. The name of that German is General Vcn Seeckt. 
There is nothing original about the Von Seeckt plan. It 
is simply the old Bismarck ideal of a united Germany, 
strong enough to repel attack either from the east or from 
the west. As a result of the Von Seeckt interpretation of 
this plan, Germany today has one of the finest armies in 
the world. 

Von Seeckt’s official title is commander in chief of the 
Reichswehr, or defense army of one hundred thousand 
men permitted Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. A 
little more than a year ago, when Bavaria threatened to 
restore monarchy and to break away from the Reich, when 
the Rhineland proclaimed itself a republic, and when the 
communists in Saxony and Thuringia threatened the final 
split-up of the nation, President Ebert, overnight, made 
General Von Seeckt the German dictator. Even then he 
remained obscure, practically unnoted. But it will be re- 
membered that soon afterward Bavaria disavowed her in- 
tentions; the mighty Ludendorff 
was squelched with ridiculous ease; 
the Rhineland republic did not 
materialize, and the communist 
premiers of Saxony and Thuringia 
sought other walks of life. Working 
swiftly and quietly, always effacing 
himself behind the names of other 
army leaders, Von Seeckt had 
struck. Without warning, ~ sixty 
thousand Reichswehr had appeared 
on the Bavarian frontier; an order 
was issued that any Bavarian sol- 
dier who did not swear immediate 
allegiance to the entire German 
state was to be considered and 
treated as a traitor. 


Von Seeckt Appears 


N SAXONY only a few hours’ 

notice was given. Then the iron 
heel of Prussian militarism came 
down as ruthlessly upon Germans 
as upon an outside enemy. The 
recalcitrant states saw the error of 
their ways. Rupprecht intelligently 
postponed his ambitions. The Ger- 
man Reich did not, following the 
Allied prognostications, break 
asunder, but became more united 
than ever. 

An official communiqué of only a few lines informed the 
world that the crisis had passed and that Dictator Von 
Seeckt reverted to his rank of general commanding the 
Reichswehr. But to all intents and purposes, though 
premiers come and premiers pass, though the German 
electorate sways from the extreme Left of communism to 
the extreme Right of nationalism, and the restoration of 
empire—Von 
Seecktremains the 
secret master of 
Germany. 

During the war 
Von Seeckt was 
practically un- 
known. He never 
commanded an 
army, nor did his 
name ever appear 
in connection with 
any brilliant or 
sensational 
achievement. He 
was merely a typ- 
ical Prussian offi- 
cer who did effi- 
cient staff work for 
other generals 
whose work be- 
came known. Had 
it been otherwise, 
had the name Von 
Seeckt been in- 
scribed on the 
scroll of fame or 
even appeared on 
the list of the war 
guilty, his first ap- 
pearance among 
the Allies might 
have produced a 
sensation. 

It was in July, 
1920, during the 
conference of the 
Allied Supreme 
Council at Spa, 
that Von Seeckt 
first took stock 


PHOTOS. FROM KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC., N.Y. C, 
President Ebert of Germany Reviewing the Reichswehr in Berlin. 
Well Trained and Equipped 


General Von Seeckt 


of the Allies, and gave the world a glimpse of. himself. 
That was the first occasion, following the signature of 
peace, when Germans were invited to the Allied councils. 
After hippodroming about Europe from one place to an- 
other, finally landing in Brussels, always unable to decide 
upon any peace program that would work, the Supreme 
Council had a flash of common sense—to get the German 
viewpoint. Spa being a delightful health resort, and of 
easy access, the German statesmen were instructed—there 
were no invitations in those days—to cross the frontier. A 
sizable guard was posted so that its populace would keep 
their emotions in restraint. A suitable villa some miles 
from other habitations was chosen to lodge the Germans. 
A chateau was found, even more isolated, where the con- 
ference was to beheld. 

At last the moment had arrived when the Allies were 
actually to shake hands with the enemy. It was a real mo- 
ment in history and the press of the world was on hand. 
The conference chateau was in a 
magnificent park, and beside a 
sparkling lake. A beautiful summer 
afternoon. Swans; thehum of bees; 
the perfume of flowers. Auto- 
mobiles swept up the drive and 
discharged elegantly portentous 
silk-hatted representatives of 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 
The. uniforms and the medals of 
Foch and other distinguished sol- 
diers added colorful details to the 
picture. The Germans came last. 
They were drab and dingy. They 
were travel-worn and weary. They 
dragged themselves out of the car 
and replied awkwardly to the Allied 
interpreter who greeted them. 

All but one. “This one was in 
uniform, the field gray of the 
Reichswehr, and of the old imperial 
army. He was a-slim man, stiffly 
erect, but of only medium height. 
Heavy jowls and blond hair—a typ- 
ical Prussian officer. He glanced 
at the battery of cameras, then, 
from the steps of the chateau, 
stared over the heads of the cor- 
respondents at the lake. A double 
row of medals across his breast; in 
his left eye a monocle, a monocle 
that detached him completely from 
the others of his party. A belated automobile scorched up 
the driveway and the rotund figure of the French pre- 
mier, Millerand, emerged. The interpreter indicated the 
Germans, and Millerand went to each member of the 
delegation, shaking hands and bidding them welcome. 
The officer was last in the line. He acknowledged the 
Frenchman with a curt nod and stiff salute, his monocled 


The Soldiers Seem to be 


' 
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stare seeming fixed at some far-distant 
him. Méillerand entered the building, fi; 
Germans, the officer still last in line. He ty 
to the circle of spectators with a final insole 
Then, clicking his heels together as he pas} 
sentry at the door, he became part of the ) 

Inside he came face to face with Lloyd 4 

“Ts it true, what I hear,’’ the British} 
testily—‘‘that Germany has not yet disar} 
“Your information is correct,” the office| 
and took his place at the table. | 

Outside, an American correspondent ask| 
the chap with the monocle. A British edit 
plied, ‘‘Oh, that’s Von Seeckt, the new 1} 
they’ve brought along to be questioned by ) 
seemed to think he mattered. 

In those days Von Seeckt operated mp 
handicap.of the Allied Commission of Mf} 
authorized by the Treaty of Versailles, wy 
time had agitated with considerable ability 
January, 1923, came the occupation of tl! 
French Army, and the control mission ;j 
itself both out of a job and out of German} 
ment of the Reich would have nothing tc| 
Later, under threats from Poincaré, the 
them back, but their power was gone. Frc 
until a few weeks ago, when the mission siz 
port to the Council of Ambassadors, its w 
complete failure, admitted by many of t/ 
prising it. 

Under the Treaty of Versailles, the one) 
sand men of the Reichswehr were suppos| 
teers serving an enlistment of twelve cor 
This, the Allies imagined, would prevent t 
new classes after short intervals, thus gra 
up an army of reservists. To Von Seeckt 
ideal method of forming his cadre, or f 
for the future German Army. The Reich 
while: nominally comprising the usual p i 
vates and officers, is actually made up enti| 
officers’ training and officers’ ability. 
Reichswehr of one hundred thousand mi 
would average at least as lieutenants in a! 
army of the world. 


The Secret Black Ar i 


N ADDITION, Germany has the state 

police, as they are popularly known fr 
their uniform. This organization is mad) 
ex-soldiers, and according to one eminent 
authority, one of them is worth about te 
ordinary armies. This formidable body ij 
strong. It is seasoned, equipped and readyol 
paigns, every man in it considering that |I 
life career. Still in addition is the black Reh 
called, or secret army. The number of menit 
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‘T’on’t Tell You Nothin’, the Prisoner Screeched as Though the Words Were Being Squeezed From Him. 


sIjhone receiver droned and-sputtered at 
eiLansing Meredith’s ear. It wailed softly 
{;-away siren, clacked and all at once became 


la road?”” someone asked. ‘‘He is alone, you 
1,We shall keep the appointment. If any- 
, 

uloff the high voice with its foreign blurring 
niz of consonants. Trooper Meredith swore 
[acton Central inquired indolently, ‘‘ What 
sou calling?” 

di’s reply the long Wyoming cadences were 
ually clear. 

] drawled, “if you ask me that again I’ll 
‘ju’d get me Bavaria 100 and leave my goat 
vile, I’d be real grateful.” 

1 state trooper?” the operator demanded. 
tqe,’’ Meredith mourned, “‘but while you’ve 
in me in on all the neighborhood gossip they 
b€1 disbanded.” pangs 
a all for you,” the girl said precisely.. ‘‘One 
lee.’ 
n over speaking,” a voice announced. 
rT eredith,” the lanky figure in gray responded 
Crelief. “I’ve been trying to get the captain 
; t1 minutes.” 
oe report?’”’ the commander of Troop H, 
te Police, queried. 
re, sir. Sergeant Delaney wants to speak to 
1. Ine minute; he’s here now.” 
i niel Delaney came down the stairway of the 
se idewise, lest his spurs hook in the carpet and 
i Meredith surrendered the telephone, and 
uttiliously reported the arrest an hour before 
cl | Huggins, charged with having narcotics in 
1 _Then he stood silent a long minute. 
IMilssioner probably is right, sir,’’ he said at 
ert, no doubt it has been coming through. . . . 
hiDepartment of Justice man hasn’t been par- 
villig to codperate. I’ll speak to him again.” 
 juited, and Meredith could hear the faraway 
h}cratching of Dover’s voice. The trooper 
sited his gun belt and looked appreciatively in 
all door to the dining room, where the sole 
on olently set the table for supper. 


J 
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“Yes, sir,’ Delaney said at length, and Meredith saw 
his face had grown red. ‘‘I don’t think that will be neces- 
sary. I’ll see Ellison as soon as possible.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned the crank. Then he 
looked at Meredith and grinned wryly. 

“Tf it isn’t one thing, it’s two,” he told his patrol mate. 
“Captain says if we can’t clean up this dope gang he'll 
send up someone who can. Complaint’s been forwarded to 
him through headquarters from the deputy commissioner 
in command of New York City’s narcotic squad. The 
commissioner says dope is coming across the border faster 
and faster, and how about it? So headquarters bawls out 
the skipper, and the skipper bawls out me, and I ought to 
bawl out you.” 

“And I, being a rookie, would have to swallow it,” 
Meredith supplemented, his long saturnine face brightened 
amazingly by a quick smile. “The old army game. It 
makes me homesick.” 

“When will Ellison be back?’’ Delaney queried, picking 
up a gray felt hat with a purple cord from the rack and 
starting through the shabby office toward the street. 

““Sometime tonight, his sidekick the sheriff says,” 
Meredith replied, following. 

“Tm going to talk turkey to him,” Delaney muttered as 
they descended the hotel steps. ‘We could help him a lot 
if he’d only lay off this lone-hand stuff. Trouble with 
Ellison is he’s dreaming of big headlines like: Secret 
Service Sleuth Breaks Big Drug Ring. He can have the 
whole paper so long as I don’t have to listen to another 
bawling out from Dover. We'll go see if Huggins has found 
his tongue yet.” 

Meredith swung into step beside him and they tramped, 
two lean competent figures in gray, down the main street of 
the county seat toward the jail. 

“The sheriff of this bailiwick isn’t any better than the 
phone service,’ Meredith complained. “Ellison might 
better throw in with us. Before I got Bavaria, just now, 
I was minded to use language.” 

Delaney frowned and hesitated before he replied, “ I dope 
it out this way: Ellison has stepped in on something he 
thinks is going to be big. That’s why he went flying out 
of here this morning. He won’t work with us because he’s 
afraid that we’d get in his way, which would be bad; or 
else help him, and he’d like that no better. He’s one of 
these lone-hand players, and though he keeps in with the 


VAIN 


E WATER 


“I Won't Tell You Nor That PiesFaced Sheriff Nothin’’’ 


sheriff I don’t think he tells him anything. Lem Hoster 
hasn’t more than enough sense to do as he’s told, if that.” 

“Well, maybe Mitch has decided to talk,’ Meredith 
hazarded, with no conviction. 

A fat man, bending over his desk in his shirt sleeves, 
looked at the pair with a complete absence of cordiality as 
they tramped into the dingy anteroom of the jail. 

‘‘Wyening, Eddie,’’ Delaney hailed. ‘‘Where’s the 
sheriff?” 

The deputy grunted and jerked an ink-stained thumb 
toward the rear. Delaney opened a door that revealed a 
cell corridor and a pink-faced man, benevolent in gold- 
rimmed spectacles, engaged in earnest conversation 
through the bars at the farther end. He left his post and 
tiptoed down the corridor to meet the troopers. 

“Been tryin’ to sound out Mitch,’’ he whispered un- 
easily. ‘“‘Can’t get nothin’ out of him. What did you boys 
do with the bottle of powder you took offen him?” 

‘““Gave it to the district attorney,’’ Delaney responded. 
“Why?” 

“Mitch is pretty shaky,” the sheriff said, polishing the 
lenses of his spectacles. ‘‘I thought mebbe if he had just 
one little sniff promised him he might come through.” 

“‘No,” Delaney interrupted and shouldered past him 
and by two empty cells to the door of a third. Beyond 
this, in the dim glow of an electric light set in the ceiling, 
the troopers’ captive sat on his cot. He sat, but there was 
no hint of relaxation in his attitude. A giant invisible 
press was squeezing Mitch Huggins. His body turned and 
twisted as though trying to wrench free. His eyes were 
wide and unsteady with pain. His lips trembled and his 
Adam’s apple jigged convulsively above his shining cellu- 
loid collar with every swallow. 

“Mitch,” Delaney said, not unkindly, ‘““we want to ask 
you some questions. You’ve got a right to refuse to talk 
until you’ve seen a lawyer. I’ve told you that before.”’ 

“T don’t want to talk to no one,” the little man returned 
in a strained voice. ‘I don’t know nothin’.” 

“Mitch,” the sergeant continued, ‘‘where did you get 
the dope?”’ 

“Found it,’’ Huggins returned with a faint effort at 
defiance. ‘‘Found it, like I told you before.” 

“‘Where do you usually get it, Mitch?” 

“Oh, for Gossake,’’ the prisoner shrilled, jumping up, 
“leave me be!” 
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“Mitch,” the sergeant continued, unruffled, “this is 
straight talk. You know the troopers. They don’t bluff. 
You’re in a jam. You’ve got one chance to be let down 
easy, Mitch. Now come clean.” 

Huggins shook his head and twisted his tormented body. 

“T dassent,” he croaked desperately. ‘“‘Besides,’’ he 
added in haste, ‘‘I don’t know nothin’.” 

“Why don’t you dare?’”’ Meredith drawled. 
going to hurt you if you do tell?” 

“Who?” Huggins echoed; then, with a glitter of cunning 
in his eye: ““Gimme that bottle you took offen me.” 

‘Tell us what you know,” Delaney demurred. 

Huggins walked up and down the narrow cell, wavering 
a little in his stride. 

““Gimme,”’ he begged hoarsely. 

“Tf you’ll tell me where you got it,”’ the sergeant prom- 
ised, ‘‘I’ll do better than that. I’ll have a doctor come in 
and see you and put you to sleep. 
Where did you get the dope, Mitch?” 

“TI,” Huggins stammered, irres- 
olute. ‘‘I found it,’’ he squealed, rub- 
bing sweat from his forehead with a 
threadbare sleeve. 

“‘Where did you get it, Mitch?” 
Delaney persisted. 

Theinvisible vise was pressing harder 
upon the harried little man. At De- 
laney’s shoulder Meredith muttered 
sympathetically under his breath. 

““Where’s Ellison?”’ Huggins qua- 
vered. 

“What’s Ellison got to do with it?” 


“Who’s 


Delaney countered quickly. ‘‘Where 
did you get that dope?’’ 
“‘T won’t tell you nothin’,” the pris- 


oner screeched as though the words 
were being squeezed from him. “I 
won’t tell you nor that pie-faced sher- 


iff nothin’. Wait till Ellison comes. 
He’ll 
“Oh,” the sergeant caught him up. 


“You’re Ellison’s stool pigeon, are 
you? Well, you’re our prisoner, Mitch. 
Don’t forget that.” 

“Ellison’ll give you what-fer when 
he finds you’ve been devilin’ me,” 
Huggins sobbed. “I ain’t goin’ to tell 
you nothin’. Get outa here and leave 
mebe. IfItell everybody, whe’s gonna 
keep ’em offa me? That damn yel- 
low ——” He choked, coughed and 
threw himself, face down, upon the 
cot. “‘Get outa here!’ he wailed. ‘Get 
outa here!”’ 

Delaney looked at his patrol mate 
and shrugged his shoulders. They tip- 
toed away. In the office the sheriff 
stood up eagerly. 

““Anythin’?”’ he queried. 

“Nothing,” Delaney replied. ‘I 
wouldn’t bother him any more, sheriff. 
He’s pretty well to pieces. If he gets 
worse, better have a doctor come in.”’ 

“Why, sure,”’ the sheriff promised, 
and winked at his deputy as the troop- 
ers left. “‘Have a doctor come in,”’ he 
mimicked heavily. ‘‘Huh! We'll just 
let ’im stew in his own juice, Eddie. 
Bimeby he’ll talk. I’d make him tell 
me in five minutes now if it wouldn’t 
make Ellison sore.” 

“Well, anyway,” Delaney rumi- 
nated aloud as they tramped through 
the sparsely lighted gloom of Haskton’s chief thorough- 
fare, ““we’ve got an example to show Ellison of the evils 
of not coéperating. Maybe he’ll drop this lone-hand stuff, 
now we’ve pinched his stool pigeon without knowing it.” 

“That fat sheriff,’ Meredith said, ‘‘doesn’t appeal to 
me much. That jasper is tryin’ to play both ends against 
the middle. He’d give one ear and those gold-rimmed 
specs to find out ——— Excuse me, ma’am.”’ 

A girl and a man issuing suddenly from a shop had 
barely escaped being run down by the pondering trooper. 
The man was small, sleek and dark, with a thin ink line of 
mustache. In the reflected light from a show window the 
girl’s face was fair and lovely. She held the arm of her 
escort, who nodded brusquely as Meredith stepped aside. 
Her wide blue eyes met the trooper’s and passed without 
a flicker of expression. 

“That’s not right a-tall,”” Meredith complained, looking 
over his shoulder at the pair, who were entering a car at 
the curb. “She looked right through me, just as if I was 
that much perspective. It must be these uniforms, ser- 
geant. None of the girls ever looked at me without seeing 
me when I was a bold free cavalryman.” 

“You start being a he vamp while on duty, kid,” 
Delaney warned with entire truth as they climbed the 
hotel steps, “and you’ll have no uniform to mar your 


looks. You’ll be broke quicker than they can do it in any 
bold free cavalry outfit. Hello! It’s snowing.” 

White flakes were swarming about the street lights. 

“Just a flurry, I guess,’” Delaney went on. “Evening, 
Mrs. Sweeney. How about some supper?” 

“‘Been ready a half hour,”’ the proprietress of the Eagle 
House said briskly. ‘‘Central’s got a call for you boys.” 

‘Hope it’s not a murder,’”’ Delaney replied over his 
shoulder. ‘I hate murders before supper.” 

It was not a murder, the operator reassured him. It was 
a burglary or something. Doctor Gaard, of Whetstone 
Point, had telephoned. Just a minute and she’d get the 
sergeant’s party. 
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Me When I Was a 

Bold Free Cavairyman”’ 


““Who’s Doctor Gaard?’’ Delaney asked of the hover- 
ing proprietress, his hand over the transmitter. 

““He bought out Doctor Henderson’s old sanitarium up 
on the river, this summer,’’ Mrs. Sweeney replied. “A real 
nice gentleman, too, if there ever was one. Kind of 
Swedish, I should think. Doctor Barrett says he’s a 
quack, but land o’ goodness, I’m sure I never talked to a 
pleasanter —-—”’ 

“This is Doctor Gaard,”’ a resonant voice announced in 
Delaney’s ear as though acknowledging the landlady’s 
interrupted introduction. ‘‘State police? Good. Some- 
one broke into my sanitarium two hours ago. Came in 
through a window of my office. . . .. No, nothing of great 
value, beyond a small vial of cocaine I had on my medicine 
shelf, Probably an addict.” 

“T’ll be out first thing in the morning,” Delaney replied. 
‘“‘T can come tonight if you think you need me.” 

“Oh, no, my dear chap,” the voice boomed heartily. 
“Not the least hurry. Only reporting to keep the record 
straight and because my nurse is nervous. In the morning 
then. Thank you, sergeant.” 


Feb 


“Burglary,’’ Delaney informed the ex 
as they went in to supper. ‘“‘We’ll go out in 
It’ll take our minds off our other troubles.” 

“Big haul?” the trooper queried hopefully 

“One bottle of cocaine, as far as I can les 
geant answered; ‘“‘out of a sanitarium.” — 

Meredith’s thin face grew longer and 17 
“Knew there was a catch in it somewhere, 
to be more variety to crime.’ i] 

“Too many cokes,’’ Delaney remarked y wit 

His patrol mate only glared at him with j; jus 
and turned his attention to a myriad small dj 
ing the Eagle House’s interpretation of ane 

“Well, anyway,” the sergeant resumed . 
pause, pushing back his chair, ‘‘we’ll have aj 
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“New York State Mou 
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“Spin her,’’ Delaney said impassively. _ 

Meredith obeyed. The engine hiccuped, if 

then began to pound violently. The landladm 

back door and shouted something. D 

down and theengine died again. Meredithst 

at him sadly while the landlady delivered hg 

“Automobile wreck,’’ she proclaimed witl 
on the Sidon highway about seven m 
just telephoned. Wants you boys right aj 
told him that you was goin’ ——” 

“That’s on the way to Whetstone Poir 
it?” Delaney interrupted. “Maybe it’s a dj 
kid. Crank her again. Hold on a second. 
on the line, Mrs. Sweeney?’’ ai 

‘He hung up on me,”’ the woman said indi 
said someone was hurt, I think. It’s no wo 
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‘We better split,’’ the sergeant mu 
while Mrs. Sweeney continued her oratio 
this Doctor Gaard we’d have someone u 
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It was an underestimate. Meredith had 
and then barely managed to swing hi 
platform as the local pulled out. The carv 
and indignant, he lurched along the aisle: 
the first seat he could find. After a m 
catching he turned and glanced at hi 
straightway forgot his wrath at a conttl 

It was the girl he had almost run doy m. 
She was younger than he had thought 
eighteen. Her small gloved hands were 
and her eyes were fixed upon them with a 
stare. Successive furtive glances by the t 
provingly upon the sleek blond hair, the 
the black traveling costume, the musk? 
from a hook, and the large patent-leath 
rack above. There was something, he | 
vokingly familiar in her expression, sor 
could not quite identify when she spoke 

“Excuse me, madam,” she said in a sof 
her eyes from her gloved hands, “borg “ 
to sit by the window?” 

““What?’’ Meredith asked dazedieam 

At his voice she flushed, turned and look 
a flurried smile. 
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“Go Ahead,’ He Jerked, “Have a Celebration. 


“Any of you kids drop these?” the sergeant asked, and 
was answered by unanimous shy head shakings. 

“They were dropped here after ten last night,’ Delaney 
pondered aloud, ‘‘for they were lying on the top of the 
snow. There’s another.” 

He added this to his collection and dropped them into 
his pocket. ‘Where’s the driver of this car?’’ he asked. 

Crawford nodded again to the hollow 
through which the brook ran. ‘“‘ Down there,” 
he said without emotion. 

“Doing what?” the sergeant demanded. 

“Dead,” replied the farmer stolidly. 
“Teastways,” he added conscientiously, 
‘‘he’s layin’ head in an’ feet out of the brook. 
I ain’t been near him. I know enough to 
leave a body be until the police arrive,” he 
concluded with a touch of pride. 

Delaney already was floundering down the 
steep incline through brush and second- 
growth timber. He passed the overturned 
car and marked the broad black smear on 
the slope where gasoline had poured from the 
smashed tank. Beyond thisa cliff went down 
almost vertically to where the brown water of the brook 
gurgled about snow-powdered bowlders. Below it a body 
lay sprawling, with face and shoulders beneath the sur- 
face of the pool. Delaney gripped a sapling, swung out 
and dropped to the water’s edge. Behind him Crawford 
and the others came trampling and slipping down through 
the brush. 

“See him?” the farmer called, but Delaney, bending 
over the body, did not answer for an instant. 

“Yes,” he said slowly at length. “‘T see him. He was 
murdered. There’s a bullet hole under his left shoulder 
blade.” 

He waded into the icy pool and slipped both hands be- 
neath the body’s armpits. 


The wheezy locomotive of the local uttered a triumphant 
howl. 

“That,” the blind girl told Meredith, “‘is the signal for 
the crossing just before we reach Spruce Plains. Would 
you help me with my jacket and then get my coat and 
bag?”’ 

“That’s a pretty dress you're wearing,”’ the trooper said 
as he guided her arms into the jacket sleeves. 

“The beads are an awful nuisance though,” she con- 
fided. ‘‘Every once in a while a thread breaks and a lot of 
them go popping and rolling all over the floor. Cheng Hsi 
spoils me. He’s an old dear.” 


Cheng Hsi 


If I Only Could Get You Out in the Open and Throw Down on You, Old:Timer"’ 


“Green,” he told her as he lifted down her bag and then 
picked up the muskrat coat, * has always been my favorite 
color.”’ 

“Tt must be lovely,” she said wistfully. “There; we're 
whistling for the station. Doctor Gaard will be surprised 
to see us getting off together. Remember now, you’ve 
promised to come and see me.” 

But if Doctor Gaard was surprised he did 
not show it. He came toward them, along 
the station platform, big as a bear in his rac- 
coon coat, but stepping lightly. He loomed 
before them, a solid rectangle of a man, and 
Meredith looked up to meet the small ice- 
gray eyes in the square pink face. 

“So!” said Doctor Gaard, looking from 
the girl to the trooper and then glancing at 
the patent-leather suitcase he carried. His 
hands remained deep in his greatcoat pockets. 

“Trooper Meredith, sir,’’ the state police- 
man explained. ‘‘ Detailed on your burglary 
complaint. I met your patient on the train.” 

“So!” the physician repeated with more 
cordiality, and drew a big ungloved hand 
from his pocket. He gripped the trooper’s palm and 
Meredith revised his estimate of Gaard’s bulk. There was 
no softness about this white paw. It was hard as a mallet 
head. 

“Glad you’ve come, Meredith,” 
““What’s the news from civilization?” 

The trooper shrugged his shoulders. “We had a snow- 
storm last night,’’ he answered with a grin. 

“We also,” the doctor indorsed, “and a burglar. City 
life has not all the excitement. Martha, my dear, you're 
looking fit. Any new symptoms?” 

‘A little headache yesterday,” the girl confessed. 

“A good sign. The mutinous optic nerve is waking, I 
think. The more headaches you have, the better. My car 
is waiting.” 

He took the suitcase from Meredith, grasped his pa- 
tient’s elbow with the other hand and guided her across the 
platform to his limousine. 

“‘Prepare for bumps,” he warned the trooper. “‘It is not 
the best of roads.” 

The gray eyes seemed to have softened and held a glitter 
of secret amusement. Meredith found himself liking this 
jovial physician. 

The car gave a final lurch, crawled up a snowy incline 
and emerged from the woodland into a clearing. Behind 
a tall flagpole a gaunt white house stood, sharply angled 

(Continued on Page 147) 


Gaard exclaimed. 
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HE secret of my success?’’ re- 
Ap peated the star salesman of one 
of the half dozen most suc 
cessful bond-distributing houses in 
the world. ‘It is knowing my se- 
curity in such a way that I am able 
to apply it to the investor so that 
he feels that he, too, understands. 
“Of course you cannot learn to sell bonds all at once. If 
aman doesn’t want to buy I don’t try to sell him. I have 
called on a prospect forty-five times before I made a sale. 
Most of those times he wouldn’t even see me. But I knew 
that sooner or later he would want to see me. 

“When I go into an office I sense the atmosphere at 
once, how long to stay and what to say. One can tell by 
the wave lengths; we all have receiving apparatus of a sort 
for that purpose. Perhaps on the forty-sixth call the man 
will grudgingly remark, ‘Oh, I’ll take a chance.’ But I 
never take orders when a prospect talks like that. I don’t 
want to accept his money unless he knows what he’s 
about. I purposely go into every detail with a client, with 
the uneducated and the half educated. 

“If a man takes a bite he wants a mouthful. Then the 
first time he talks to a friend he tries to impress the friend 
with what he knows about the subject. What he says may 
be only a reaction from the salesman, but if he can impress 
his friend with his knowledge he then feels that he’s a 
bigger man.” 


The Psychology of Bond Buyers 


fhe SEE the investor as others see him, especially as he 

appears in the eyes of the salesman and other active par- 
ticipants in the bond business, is the aim of this article. 
Perhaps it may prove of some use to the investor to know 
what the people whose occupation could not exist without 
him really think of him. At least it may be a refreshing 
change from the usual conventional generalizations about 
investors and investments. 

“You want to know what the psychology of the bond 
buyer is,”’ said another salesman who is likewise known for 
his ability-to sell.- “I shall-have to-answer that-in my own 
way. The biggest end of this business is to classify people, 


See Mim=—= 


By Slllbert 


to get their trend of thought. What I want to know about 
a customer is what he likes best. 

“The hardest thing about this job is codrdinating what 
the customer wants and what you have to sell, to read what 
he is thinking about and fairly to pick the words out of his 
mouth when you see your way clear to making the connec- 
tion. I was going over my list just before you came in, and 
your question suggests a sale I know I can make. Here is 
John §, who once told me he thought oils were going up, 
and here is a big new issue of United Oil just coming out in 
a few days. If I can only get my story good I can sell him.” 

“A bond salesman shouldn’t lie,’”’ said an older man who 
had been on the road for many years but now is a partner 
in a small. firm, “but he must paint a picture. He can’t 
just say, ‘Here’s a nice pink bond I wish you would buy!’ 

“He has to be inconsistent at times, because he must 
talk up the market, as it were, to one customer, and talk it 
down to the next. Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that he must be versatile. In any case, those of us here in 
the office often say to each other, ‘ My, but I should hate to 
be behind the doors listening when the boys are out selling.’ 
The moment a salesman gets into an argument with a 
prospect, the chances are 80 per cent that he will sell him. 

“Most salesmen lack imagination; they are one-order 
men, too cut and dried. There’s a chap whose methods I 
don’t altogether approve of, but who certainly has imagina- 
tion. One day he was trying to persuade a reluctant cus- 
tomer. Every argument failed. Suddenly he saw a copy 
of Dun’s or Bradstreet’s on a table, and said, ‘Let’s see 
how these people are rated.’ He found it was one million 
dollars plus, or some such figure. Then he said, ‘Let’s look 
at Rockefeller,’ and found the rating the same. 

“T can’t vouch for the accuracy of the figures or details 
in-this story,-and-it was an unsound, tricky.argument, of 
course, but it sold the bond. The salesman who invited 
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a long list of re 
communicate with 


issue of one of # 
houses, and obtai 
customers in th 
much imagina 
the dishonesty 

“The essence of all salesmanship 
the chief executive of another house. 
bility of selling bonds to anyone unless 
nod his head. The average person is 
up, and it is hard to get anyone to admil 


years, and no investor nad suffered a losst 
That, of course, was our big talking p 
repeated it to investors I would always 
on their faces. Yet they didn’t peep, at 
sale went glimmering. 
“But that’s nothing,’ I hastily wen 
nothing wonderful about that. There sh 
in our particular business; there’s no 
Still nothing but icy silence from the p 
any dealer in mortgages here in town? 
““*Yes,’ said the prospect; ‘Si Young 
““Has he lost any money?’ I inquire 
“*No,’ came the emphatic answer; 
chance to make a sale. Selling must al 
an air of reality, of plausibility. I cann 
Mr. Lansing’s book in this connection. 
statements that you feel might be viel 
ferently by other actors in the great wa 
Wilson or some senator might have look 
cumstances in quite another way. But! 
constantly of his diary. That at one 
and gives an air of reality to the narratil 
(Continued on Page 73) 


‘OTT—that, for obvious reasons, is not 
/;e—had bought an interesting old Colo- 
in Connecticut, and in consequence had 
‘on the subject. Not tiresomely, turbu- 
id enough to be incarcerated or to cause 
sup their hands and flee from her pres- 
ully, constructively mad. When she 
j—and went away and repeated her 


vn. 
the old house for a number of reasons. 
is near enough for her husband to com- 
i. He was an architect, member of a 
ing splendid and magical things to the 
rk with skyscrapers, modern in spirit as 
éroplane, extraordinarily American in 
same time daring, original, and at night 
autiful. Second, she bought it because 
_to exasperation by some of her friends 
quaint old farmhouses and then re- 
> pretentious Italian villas or French 
ling them with formal sunken gardens, 
/| colonnades, and stuffing them full of 
‘lemish tapestries and costly rugs. And 
ained to demonstrate that one could 
lican tradition and achieve a thing of 
Je time. But the third reason was the 
had sons, and she wanted to root them 
/own country, in the traditions, history 
their forbears. 

use talking,” she said, ‘‘you can’t do 
vartment.” 


Y Happy Accident 


Srom an old New England family of sub- 
nant stock, she had inherited a fair 
American furniture. 

< don’t go with the things in my town 
cplained. “It isn’t that they’re not as 
‘ys they’re better. And I like them; 
n, part of my family, my past; I get a 
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wallop out of them, as my slangy sons say, that I don’t 
get out of foreign furniture. They speak to me a language 
that I understand. But they’re lonesome in town. Say 
what you will, our modern apartments are artificial; they 
have no roots; and you can’t get vitality without roots. 
What those old pieces need is their own background, a 
house steeped in the history and tradition of our country, 
where the spirit reaches backward as well as forward—and 
that’s impossible in a New York apartment.” 

Having decided upon the general locality, and with a 
fairly clean-cut picture in her mind’s eye, she scoured the 
pleasant Connecticut back country for months. Now Con- 
necticut is as full of the charming, quaint old houses of our 
forefathers as a pudding is full of plums, but in the past ten 
years most of them have been snapped up. Nevertheless, 
she persevered. She knew that somewhere there was a 
house waiting for her. 

“T knew,” she said, ‘‘that I should recognize my house 
on sight and say ‘That’s it!’’”’ Andshe did. It happened 
one morning. Quite by accident, of course. She was flash- 
ing by in a car with an enthusiastic real-estate man who 
declared he had exactly the sort of place she wanted, when, 
suddenly rounding a sharp turn, they came full upon her 
house. To the ordinary eye it looked like an old mill—a 
desolate, tumble-down old wreck backed up on a little 
stream and gone to seed for years. But to Mrs. Prescott’s 
sharpened vision there were certain indubitable signs that 
it was an ancient house, converted into a mill, with modern 
additions built on, the whole sunken, through disuse, into 
moldering decay. 

Mrs. Prescott developed a sudden thirst. She stopped 
the car, descended and scouted cautiously around. Not for 
worlds would she have told the agent that she had already 
discovered her prize. Her Yankee sense of a bargain 
sealed her lips. But she said later that during the re- 
mainder of that drive her heart thumped so loudly with 
excitement that she grew panicky lest the real-estate man 
should hear it, divine her secret and snap up the property 
himself. So she feigned a headache, bade him drop her at 
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the station, and as soon as the dust of his motor disappeared 
she hired a taxi and tore back to her treasure-trove to see 
how much of her house was house and how much mill. To 
her relief she discovered that so staunch and sturdy had 
been the original structure that the mill owner, taking it 
over, had not found it worth while to demolish the stout 
oak frame or the interiors, but had simply incased certain 
portions with heavy timbers, shoring off that for which he 
had no use. So what it amounted to was a fine old house 
incased and concealed in a modern shell. 


Honorable Signs of Age 


“TOR it was fine and it was old,” she said, describing her 

find. ‘Just how old I couldn’t exactly determine that 
first day. One century? Two centuries? Maybe more! I 
was too excited to say. But I could tell, roughly, by certain 
details: The wide pine floors, pegged in; the hand-turned 
moldings and window trims; but most of all, by a severe 
beauty of proportion, a certain fine spaciousness and aus- 
terity of design which characterized some of the larger 
colonial houses of the early days. It was old, old, old! And 
not ugly-old, but lovely-old. Built by one of those master 
carpenters who combined the present professions of archi- 
tect, contractor, builder and decorator, and, with faith in 
their own genius, built houses as they built their early 
ships, so staunch and beautiful and true that they stood 
the test of time. Nor was it a simple farmhouse. Too 
many chambers for that. More like a small manor house 
of the seventeenth century. Do you remember the de- 
scription of the house of one of our early New England 
governors, which had ‘a blew chamber’ and ‘a greene 
chamber’ and ‘the other chamber’ which were hung with 
‘vallints of painted calicoes and chints’? It was the same 
century in which Samuel Pepys wrote in his diary: ‘Bought 
my wife a chint, that is a painted Indian calico, for to line 
her new study.’ He wrote that in 1663. But I placed my 
house somewhat later than that. Perhaps a whole century. 
In the first place, it had paneling. Plain beveled paneling 
of white pine. It was on the walls of the large downstairs 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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autumn days with the air not sharp, but cool and 

soft as the air can only be at Baltimore. William 
Blakey breathed it contentedly through his thin nos- 
trils, and felt the blood course 
faster through his spiderlike arms 
and legs. He pulled a match 
from his pocket and bit upon it 
with a deliberate motion of his 
thin lantern jaws. It must have 
been the air that made him happy. 
His thoughts floated on it, light 
as down. His very body seemed 
to move upon it, up and down as 
though he bestrode a running 
horse, and actually William might 
have been blown away in a sud- 
den gust, for he weighed only 
ninety-eight when he was dressed 
and ready to go. Therewas scant 
reason, practically no reason to 
guess the capabilities of his slen- 
der frame, or to tell that William’s 
arms and legs were bands of steel, 
or that his hand, when he touched 
a bridle, was as soft and accurate 
as a powder puff upon a school- 
girl’s nose. The stern glitter of 
William’s eye was all that be- 
trayed his spirit. 

It must have been the air and 
the enlivening memory of hoof 
beats and driving shoulders that 
made William speak to a total 
stranger. Itmust have been some 
outside stimulation, for, though 
William was only eighteen then, 
he had learned to be careful. 

“Yet believe me, buddy,” Wil- 
liam used to say, ‘I was always 
wise. When I ran into that bird I 
knew he was educated—you see? 
Though personally, if you get 
me, I’ve never had the benefits of 
a college education.” 

There you have William. Al- 
though he was primarily a jockey 
he was also frank and anxious to 
be clear. 

“Yet, nevertheless, I do the 
cross-word puzzle every night, 
and I know an educated guy when 
I see him.” 

Straight of back, and calmly 
self-reliant, William walked along 
with never a thought that he was 
walking on the road of destiny. 
Outside the gates at Bowie, 
among the crowd which was 
boarding electric cars and tear- 
ing up tickets and tramping on 
newspapers, William walked in 
lonely abstraction. The noise, 
the gloom and the gayety were 
lost upon him, for he had known 
it all too often. Well-dressed men in stripes and checks, 
thin men, corpulent men, men out at heels and elbows, 
young girls, and old girls went past him in crowding, monot- 
onous haste. The eye of the uninitiated might have bright- 
ened at the diversity of humanity, at the strained faces, the 
happy faces, the enigmatic faces. William’s glance, how- 
ever, was cynically aloof. All the odd excitement and the 
acceleration of life, which come from choice and chance 
and the quick exchange of currency, were beyond his obser- 
vation, for it was allthelifeheknew. Hewandered through 
it airily with his hat at a jaunty angle, and only when 
someone in back of him gave him a gentle push, did he 
betray interest. The sharp, slightly emaciated lines of 
William’s face became sharper, and hastily he placed a pro- 
tecting hand above his watch chain. 

“Hey!” he said, without bothering to look around. 
“Try that on one of the country boys.” 

He said it with pained rebuke, for anyone on the inside of 
things should have seen that William knew the ropes. A 
horse does something to a man who lives in a world of 
horses. In the crease of William’s trousers, in the flowing 
curves of his newly brushed coat, was an undeniable hint of 
hoofs and leather. 

“Just a minute, my boy,”’ someone behind him said. 

And that was how it happened. William faced about 
with his hand still protectingly above his watch, and then 
his hand dropped guiltily away. 


|: WAS just the weather for running horses, clear 


“You Follow Me, Do You?” Said Mr. Jones. 
When She Knows She’s Been Deceived”’ 


Br F. R.. 


“Hixcuse me, mister,’ he “T—]J 
thought ——’” 

He knew he had not thought correctly. In front of him 
was standing a thin man past middle age, clad in quiet 
bagging tweeds, looking at William kindly through a pair 
of steel-rimmed spectacles. His hair was decorously gray 
and his shoulders slightly stooping. Yet despite his modest 
exterior he had an air of certitude. 

“Don’t be embarrassed, boy,” thestranger said. “‘That’s 
quite right. Always hold your valuables when the crowd 
begins to leave.’’ He paused. with his eyes still thought- 
fully on William. The curve of his glasses magnified them, 
and made them seem unduly large. “‘That’s quite all right, 
my boy,” the stranger said again. ‘‘I should have met you 
some other way, but I suddenly thought, on the spur of the 
moment, that perhaps you wouldn’t mind. . Are you going 
to be up tomorrow?” 

“Say,” William asked, and a faint youthful flush came 
to his cheeks, ‘Show do you know I ride?” 

“Boy,” said the stranger, smiling slightly, “when you 
get as old as I am you can tell a jockey when you see one. 
It’s your clothes.” 

“My clothes?”’ William’s eyes grew wider. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with my clothes?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” the stranger said. ‘It’s only the 
way you wear ’em, just the way a boy always wears his 
clothes, and if you had on a bathing suit I’d know by 


said hastily. 
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“‘Maybe You've Never Seen a Woman 
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~ The stranger gave a slight, almost 
grasped William by the arm. wa 

“Look here, boy,’’ he said, ‘‘how the 
that?” : cy 

“It’s your face,” William answered 
that plays the races. I’ve seen enouglk 
it, and they all look alike.” 4 

Half hopefully, half sadly, the strangé 
the eye. ; 

“The spot that won’t come off,” hes: 
“Listen, boy, it makes me young to he 
did you ever hear of Edward Everett } 

“Who's that?” asked William. “Hi 

. “No,” said the stranger, “he’s a wr 

“He must be a new one,” responded 
all the sporting writers.” 

“This one,’’ said the stranger, 
The Man Without a Country—all abe 
sent out of the United States, you see, 
him what was going on there, and hen 
somehow he wanted to know—do you 

It was evident that he wanted Willian 
speaking in a rapid pleading way. 

“Do you see? Well, that’s what I am, 4 
country. It just struck me this afternoon 
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mly country I ever cared about, just as 
}- at sea. Dear me—I haven’t been x 
ding William’s arm, and his grasp grew 
Hen’t been to a horse race—not any kind 
, even to a county-fair race for twenty 


,itterness, a depth and pathos in the old 
i went beyond his words. It sounded al- 
yisic, rising and falling above the noises of 


¢ to any race,” the old man was saying; 
jeep away this afternoon. I wanted to see 
gain. I had to hear the crowd yell, and 
istands creak. I had to see the paddock. 
>, and now it’s like taking drink, I guess. 
,gome more. I’ve got to have someone 
me the inside stuff. I want to know what’s 
fg boys. I want to hear the old talk. 
” 


vered and nearly broke. 

a kind deed for an old man who knew the 

»were born? Will you come down to my ho- 
_e just for a little while? I know you know 
-will you come?” 

‘did not resist. There was an eloquence 

4 ot have withstood. He was always an im- 
, impulsively, without a thought of self, he 
s hand. 

‘he said. “I guess I sort of know the way 


sul to see the change on the stranger’s face, 
jrvading joy. Age seemed to leave it, and 
his voice. 

the stuff!’ he said. “Now you're talking! 
ces. Deacon Jones, they used to call me 
ng, and ——” 

+e end of his speech had no connection with 
bot 


“Henry,’’ Said Mrs. Jones, “‘Don’t Go On. 


“And my wife,”’ said Mr. Jones, “won’t be back till 
dinner.” 
84 
fh Retayaie inscrutable geniuses who write the captions for 
the motion pictures have a way of speaking the truth 
with flowers. ‘‘Out of the Darkness of Yester E’en,” they 
say, ‘‘Comes the Sunshine of the Morrow.” . 

‘Think of it,’ Mr. Jones kept saying; ‘‘only to think of 
it—the ponies are still running!” 

Though it seemed an obvious discovery, he had a way of 
making the thought seem new. Some hidden sun of youth 
cast a slant and gentle ray on Mr. Jones’ stooped shoulders 
and warmed his voice and eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Jones, “the ponies are still running.” 

It occurred to William that the remark sounded alien in 
Mr. Jones’ hotel. It rang discordantly against a silence 
of heavy walnut trimmings. The guests did not appear to 
understand its significance, and several old ladies seated in 
deep plush chairs looked up in a startled manner, and even 
the clerk seemed startled. 

“Were you speaking to me, sir?” he asked. 

Mr. Jones, however, shook his head and smiled. 

“‘No indeed,” he said. ‘‘It’s just a harmless joke I have 
with my young friend.’’ Comradeship and sympathy 
radiated from his voice, and caused William to forget their 
disparity in age. “Justa little joke,” Mr. Jones continued. 
‘Will you please send some ice and soda to Room 353?” 

The request seemed very modest, yet still the clerk 
looked startled. 

“Sodium bicarbonate, you mean, sir?” he inquired. 

“No,” replied Mr. Jones gently. ‘Club soda. The doc- 
tor wishes me to drink a little sparkling water every after- 
noon.” 

Everything was quiet there. The elevator was slow and 
quiet and small. The carpet on the hall of the third floor 
was quiet and musty with decorous age. Mr. Jones un- 
locked the door of a small sitting room filled with heavy 
bulbous furniture, and then he spoke again. 


Don't Try to Wriggle Out!”’ 


“But, My Dear 


“Sodium bicarbonate,” murmured Mr. Jones. “Oh, 
dear me! Oh, dear me!” 

Hastily but with stealth Mr. Jones opened a closet door, 
and William heard a thudding shuffling sound, but before 
he had time to wonder what was happening Mr. Jones was 
back with a bottle in his hand. William glanced at Mr. 
Jones curiously. There was an air of deceit which he could 
not comprehend. 

“Say,” he inquired restively, “this here—it isn’t a sana- 
torium or anything, is it?” 

Mr. Jones sighed, and for a moment the innocent sun- 
shine of his happiness left him. 

“My boy,” he said, ‘when you get older, perhaps you’ll 
find as I do that one sometimes gets into a sanatorium with- 
out being there—that all life falls into the healthful regi- 
men of a bedtime story. But don’t let’s talk of it now —will 
you allow me?” 

“As a rule, if you get me,”’ said William, ‘‘I don’t take 
anything when I’m working, but I don’t mind this once.”’ 

“Asa rule,” said Mr. Jones in a slightly altered tone, ‘‘I 
don’t either. Perhaps—yes—I’ll just turn the inside lock.” 

Why did Mr. Jones need to lock the door? What was it 
that made Mr. Jones so restless? He was looking at a black 
limp garment that hung on the back of a chair. It seemed 
to fascinate him, for even as he inverted the bottle he still 
stared at it fixedly. 

“Say,” inquired William, ““what’s that you’re look- 
ing at?” 

“Nothing, my boy,” said Mr. Jones. “Just a woman’s 
cape, that’s all; and what do you and I care about women? 
They never understand aman. Here—here’stothe ponies!” 
Mr. Jones had raised his glass with a sudden determined 
zest. “‘Here’s to their frogs and cannons, and may they be 
well coupled. Here’s toa fair start without crossed legs and 
a run along the rail!”’ 

Again William forgot that Mr. Jones was old. A sort of 
eternal youth was thrilling through him. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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ORONER’S jury 
brought in a verdict: 


“Suicide under great 
mental stress.’”” To which 
the magistrate added a 
comment of his own. The 
magistrate, it might be ob- 
served by way of extenua- 
tion, in his leisure hours was 
a leading spirit of the Perth 
and Westralian Philosoph- 
ical Society. Probably it 
was a taste partly philo- 
sophie and partly Westra- 
lianwhichmoved him todeal 
with the story as reported 
in the press: 

“This is a sad case for 
such adayasours. A young 
woman of sensitive and 
timid character was driven 
to take her life to escape an 
intolerable persecution. 
Living unprotected in the 
absence of her husband, a 
seafarer, she was subjected 
to siege by aman skilled in 
seduction. Evidently by 
evil arts he succeeded in 
compromising her among 
her neighbors so that she 
was publicly shamed and 
outcast. 

“Alone and friendless, 
dreading the certainty of 
her husband’s suspicion and 
distracted by a rascal’s re- 
lentless pursuit, at length 
she put an end to every- 
thing. Her pitiful letter 
tells us all. 

“Tt is true that although 
the man stands morally 
guilty of murder, there 
seems no way of punishing 
him by our modern code. 
Nevertheless, it is to be de- 
plored that under conditions 
of social security in our 
thriving young metropolis 
any virtuous female should 
still feel compelled to ap- 
peal to the primitive proof 
by death.’’ 

And so on. 

When Joe Grimshaw re- 
turned from winter cruise a 
month later, when he came 
hurrying up Forsythe Street 
with his wages in his pocket 
and a bridegroom’s joy in 
his heart—this was the sort 
of language by which a quiet, efficient, hardworking little 
chap had to learn the tragedy of his life. 

We may suppose it was somewhat lost upon Joe, such 
being the common failure of philosophy when it dabbles in 
raw soul stuff and the bed-rock dramas of other people. 
But it had to serve. 

No one interpreted for him. No one aided him with 
word or gesture. The neighbors had perhaps been ren- 
dered shy by the attention already directed to them. They 
kept carefully out of sight, peeping through their respec- 
table valances, until, as Joe paused outside his own gate 
and looked up in blank astonishment at the closed shutters 
and the dusty dead flowers that drooped forlornly from 
the neglected window boxes, somebody at last had the 
courage, the pity or the‘cruelty, as may be, to step over 
and slip the newspaper clipping into his hand. 

He read it, standing there. Afterward he entered the 
cottage, groping a bit. An hour after that he came out 
again. There was only one change about him so far as any 
could see. He had arrived in his best clothes, his holiday 
rig, with the rest of his kit in a bag. He “‘always ’ad been 
a neat dresser around the ’ouse, that Joe.” But when he 
reappeared he wore his working outfit, with the cap pulled 
low over his eyes. 

He locked the door behind him. He passed through the 
gate and latched it. He did not rush uphill toward lodg- 
ings where Simon Darlington had lived. The neighbors 
were disappointed; they rather hoped he might. -But 
quite as if he were going off to work as usual, he turned 
away from his empty dwelling down toward the tram line 


and departed. And that was the last Forsythe Street saw of 
him for eleven months. 

It took him something more than five of those months to 
light on Simon Darlington’s track. 

There was nothing theatric about his search; there was 
nothing theatric about Joe Grimshaw, anyway. He swore 
no oaths and made no gestures. These things are left to 
philosophers and their notions of how men ought to act. 
Joe buckled down to a slow and difficult game. With the 
whole merchant shipping of Australasia to sift by hand, he 
had first to eliminate the local coastwise lines, the Fre- 
mantle, Albany and Adelaide steamers—even harbor 
boats and such agencies and pubs as mostly are frequented 
by the seagoing tribe. 

If he ever troubled to consider the point, he must have 
been perfectly well assured that Simon would never linger 
in or near Western Australia—for sure, never within reach 
of Perth itself. But Joe knew only one way of going about 
any job; the patient, quiet, tight-lipped way which had 
raised him without luck or favor from the stokehole to a 
second engineer’s ticket. This was the way he went about 
his quest, like a hound circling out and out from a given 
start, overlooking no single chance. And one day at Port 
Melbourne he struck the slot, as he had been bound to 
strike it. 

A friend on the Hobart run told of seeing Darlington in 
Tasmania that season, head tinker on an island ferry. To 
Tasmania then followed Joe Grimshaw. It proved a good 
lead. At Hobart he was only three weeks too late—Simon 
had chucked his billet and gone a-traveling, At Launceston 


When He Anchored the Little Kedge and Climbed Forward, a Corporal’s Guard of the King Penguin Was There 
to Receive Him, Sitting Solemnly and Absurdly Erect 
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sroved the turning point of Joe’s pursuit, 
.f was hardly aware with what inevitable 
| from it. How he found in fact that two 
¢—relics of a fleet once numerous and 
cecently cleared from Whangaruru; how 
ther was due home for many weeks; how 
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‘ 
You and Me, We’re Due for a Stiff Pull if We’re Ever Going to Get Out of This Place,’’ Said Simon. 


which girdle the polar ocean. Short-handed, badly found, 
in charge of a drunken skipper and roaring gale, she had 
fallen back successively past the Aucklands, past sphinx- 
like Campbell Island; and finally, with moderating 
weather, she had ventured—a good deal too recklessly, it 
would seem—in among the surf-bound dangers of the 
Antipodes. 

As the only man on board who claimed previous service 
hereabouts, Joe Grimshaw quite naturally had been al- 
lowed to volunteer for shore. 

“You can ’ave the skiff dinghy,”’ the cap’n growled from 
the bridge. ‘“‘See if you can find out wot’s come to that 
damn depot. It looks all blown to windy straws from ’ere. 
I’ll take and smell around these other blasted humpbacks 
and pick you up t’other side.” 

Now Joe was no navigator. But he was a good enough 
seaman, besides being a sober one. He already had taken 
occasion to warn Jasper of uncharted reefs strewn thick as 
shark’s teeth north and south, between the islets. Jasper’s 
notion, like everything about his command, appeared 
slovenly and risky. Joe hesitated a moment at the rail— 
long enough to point out that Island Number 3 contained 
the depot and the only vestige of a roadstead, that he prob- 
ably could report back in half an hour and that Jasper 
might better heave to and wait where he was. 

“’Oo’s running this ship?’’ was Jasper’s surly answer. 
‘A nice thing if a blasted tinker can teach me! Nar then, 
nar then, look alive, Grimshaw, or you’ll ’ave my dinghy 
smashed and sunk overside!”’ 

Joe said nothing more. He dropped into the dinghy—he 
did not foresee how well he should come to know her—and 
took to his oars as the Cassie forged slowly ahead, plunging 
and squattering in the broad gray swell. The jingle of her 
bells, the fumes and scents of her, the cap’n’s apoplectic 
face glaring stolidly down at him, a grimy bare arm waving 
from the engine-room hatch in derisive salute—the whole 
tiny, homely, intimate entity that every ship makes for 
every sailor—Joe was conscious of it all, and conscious with 
an odd pang of parting as it drew away. So must anyone 
have been in this forgotten corner. He had a sharp sense of 
isolation. So must anyone have had in this chill wind and 
this chill sea, running without a break from the frozen 
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wastes of the pole. Presently, however, he had shaken off 
the passing uneasiness and applied himself to his task— 
doggedly, efficiently, as always. 

Island Number 3, to which his errand directed him, rose 
above the waves like the top of a giant’s bald head emerg- 
ing. Here and there were scabby patches of moss and 
lichen or a fringe of torn kelp. For the rest, it was naked; 
its basalt knobs worn glassy smooth by storm or frosted 
white with guano through countless centuries. About its 
base the surf made a continual hollow plouter, a dirge to 
the harsh cries of mallemucks—the lesser albatross of 
southern waters—weaving the air overhead. When he 
poked into a landlocked channel, he disturbed a fur seal 
that slid without effort from a greasy rock slope. When he 
anchored the little kedge to keep the dinghy’s stern off- 
shore and climbed forward, a corporal’s guard of the king 
penguin was there to receive him, sitting solemnly and 
absurdly erect until he stepped among them and sent them 
pattering and buzzing like so many clockwork toys. 

He could have fancied that his was the first human foot 
to invade their solitude. Only a fancy, of course. From 
seaward he had already sighted the rudely built cache on 
the farther side which served to recall the presence and the 
perils, one time or another, of wayfaring men. But it is 
worthy of note that he did have such an impression. As he 
made fast his painter, as he slung a coil of rope about his 
shoulder and began swarming up a slanted hollow that 
offered like a ramp around the curving cliff, it was with no 
special presentiment, no tenser expectation than at any 
time these many months. 

A disappointing sort of subject, our friend Joe Grim- 
shaw—equally disappointing for dramatist and philoso- 
pher, you might say, right up to the supreme moment of 
his experience. 

His plan had been to scale the height at once; then, 
securing his rope, to descend the steeper side, inspect the 
cache and return. But he found the going even harder 
than he imagined—a surface like plumbago on which his 
grip kept slipping and skidding. Soon he must remove his 
shoes and wriggle slowly upward with fingers and toes. 
Soon, too, he had something else to delay him; and that 

(Continued on Page 142) 


“And I Want to Tell You it’s a Lonely Place’’ 
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Devereux had inherited from her father, came 

out of the dining room bearing the tea tray 
and hesitated at the foot of the stairs. He sensed a — 
situation in the house, and 
he wished to .do the right 
thing. Miss Clare had been 
shut up in the drawing- 
room opposite for more than 
an hour with that Mr. Ge- 
rard Flagg. Upstairs, in the 
library, her mother, Mrs. 
Devereux, waited. Martin 
suspected what the old lady 
waitedfor. There had been 
for some time silence which 
results often in marriage 
notices in the Times. It 
was more discreet, decided 
Martin, not to break into 
that silence with a clatter- 
ing tea tray. He began his 
hobbling ascent toward his 
mistress. 

The house, on the east 
side of Madison Avenue, 
was old and high and incon- 
venient, a brownstone of the 
first order. Butit had been 
Mrs. Devereux’s father’s, 
and it had given her the 
shelter she needed after her 
husband’sdebacle. Shehad 
taken him there, broken and 
ill, to die; and from there, 
with her father’s money, 
she had buried him. It was 
her last stronghold and no 
one could take it from her. 

Mrs. Devereux sat, in the 
last finger of winter day- 
light, by one of the library 
windows, making perish- 
able and ugly lace. 

She nodded at Martin as 
she always did when he 
came into a room, “We 
understand life,” the nod 
seemed to say. He set the 
tea tray on a table near her, 
lighted the lamp under the 
kettle, arranged three cups 
and saucers and spoons. 

“Tt would be better, I 
thought, madam,” he said, 
“to serve the tea here.” 

“You didarigitesLs 
Mr. Gerard still here?”’ 
She knew he was, but she wanted the news confirmed. 

‘“‘He is, madam, in the drawing-room with Miss Clare.” 
There was nothing extraordinary about that; gentlemen 
were often in the drawing-room with Miss Clare, but not 
every day with the significance of this conversation below, 
so unbearably prolonged. 

“Shall I knock, madam?”’ he asked. 

‘Oh, no, Martin,”’ said Mrs. Devereux. “‘They will be 
up.” She trusted Clare not to be a complete fool. 

‘‘A fine young man, Mr. Gerard,” said Martin, who had 
put a log on the fire, and now stood, about to go. “A fine 
young man.”’ Their eyes met, his pale blue, lined and wise, 
hers dark and mournful. “‘ Very serious about his responsi- 
bilities, I have heard, madam.” 

Mrs. Devereux agreed. ‘‘A rare thing, today, Martin.” 

Martin bowed and was gone. Each of them wondered 
how soon the door below would open to let out a girl and 
a man, flushed with the extraordinary realization that, 
unless they could join their lives, the future loomed unen- 
durable. 

Mrs. Devereux, waiting for the water to boil, remem- 
bered how she had come up these stairs to tell her father 
that she had given her heart to the unknown, handsome 
Charlie Devereux, whose only claim to fame was a 
genius for merging railroads. She had become engaged to 
him on the very sofa on which, no doubt, Clare and 
Gerard were now sitting; Devereux had: bruised her 
throat and eyes with kisses. Mrs. Devereux’s eyes shut 
now to the memory; she remembered her father’s stormy 
threats against this upstart Irishman. But he had given 
in to Devereux’s astounding and audacious genius. Here 
now were Clare and Gerard Even as she thought it, 
she stifled an unmaternal comparison between the blond 
restrained Gerard, and Clare’s savage magnetic father. 


M bere the old butler whom Mrs. Charles 


ILLUSTRATED 


Br H. AE 


“] Mean I’m Going to Marry Gerard, And Don’t, for Heaven’s Sake, Gush Over Me—I Cannot Bear It’’ 


Yet Clare, no doubt, had temper and temperament 
enough for two. Generations of Anglo-Saxon breeding had 
made Gerard the perfect product he was; he had never 
gone into a fury or a frenzy in his lifetime. Clare’s very 
faults must be intoxicating to Gerard, who had been raised 
amid a cluster of gentle, collected sisters. 

And his millions, like his manners, had come down to 
him from his ancestors. They were sound, solid people, the 
Flaggs, who wasted not their patrimony in lawsuits or on 
race horses, but conserved it well by marrying money. It 
was to Gerard’s credit that he married her poor Clare. He 
must, indeed, be marrying her for love. 

As she poured her tea the door below opened, and she 
heard their voices. She braced herself to receive the news. 

“T’ll get it for you,’’ Clare was saying. ‘‘Don’t bother, 
Martin,”’ she called out. 

Good heavens! Was he going? Had she refused him? 
Mrs. Devereux stiffened. She heard none of the whispered 
murmurings, the rustling sounds of a romantic parting; 
only the tap-tap of Gerard’s stick on the hall floor, Clare’s 
cool clear voice saying something unintelligible very em- 
phatically. Then the front door opened. Mrs. Devereux 
checked the impulse to shriek out ‘‘Are you engaged?” 
There was a silence. The girl might kiss him and then jilt 
him on the front steps, if she felt like it. Mrs. Devereux 
waited in disciplined agony. 

The door shut, and Clare remained alone in the hall. 
There was a sound of crackling paper. Finally she was on 
the stairs, dragging her quick feet after her as if they were 
chains. After an eternity she came in the room, indiffer- 
ently reading a letter. Mrs. Devereux could have shaken 
her, and all her generation of cold collected hussies. She, 
in her day, had rushed weeping into her mamma’s arms. 

“Tea, darling?” she asked calmly. ‘Cream or lemon?” 


“‘Cream,”’ said Clare, sinking ii 
and extending one long perfect le 
‘Look here, Brenda Duncan has, 
third baby. And she’s only been m 
Isn’t that 
Her mothe 
nihilating 

“Tt was 


a darling } 
pose it’s ag 


mother, a) 
all at once. 
frank talk 


over me—I cannot bear it.”’ Her thin h 
she contemplated her ecstatic mother. 
“But, Clare, darling, why didn’t you 
“He’s coming back tonight—after the 
We'll come away early. Will you wait1 
rose and stood over her mother and, rele 
be kissed. “It takes it out of one, doest 
gaged? The whole life decided in an afte 
must not tell a soul for a month. It’sat 
We might change our minds.” x 
“But, Clare, you are happy about it, a 
was an inconceivably cold-blooded a 
Devereux. ‘You are really happy abo 
The girl considered appraisingly a pie 
took a bite. ‘‘I suppose so. I’ve alway 
he likes me. I’m twenty-six; I show 
And certainly 4! 
She stopped. Her arguments for het 
sounded a little thin. 
“Clare,” said her mother sharply, © 
because you don’t like what you’ve ge 
delicate, old-fashioned soul was outra) 
Clare soothed her. ‘Don’t worry, | 


ness was accentuated by the long sti 
wore. Clare, in her mother’s conservi 


‘““Why don’t you take a nap, dear? 
Mrs. Devereux said. 
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xy’ 
; * .. girl consented. “I will. I’ve had 
, got up, kissed her mother, and started 


going to announce it, Clare?” 

nth.’ She turned toward her mother. 
one, please.” 
| Mrs. Devereux was alarmed. 
month. I might change my mind, and 
aing jilted, publicly.” She was at the 


; Lou—couldn’t I tell her?” 
shad to have a confidante. Clare re- 

tell her. Under oath. If she tells I’ll 

was gone. 
was baffled, yet she glowed with satis- 
« iage, if it came off —as it would, if Clare 
(erly—would atone for a great deal. She 
¢ed woman, in that calamity crushed her, 
sr recovered from her husband’s bank- 
in Haley’s marriage. Her husband had 
} in one of his periodic plunges on the 
Hey, her only son, had eloped with an 
jeeks after his father’s death. Haley had 
lis; Mrs. Devereux had some money 
3ut Haley, besides marrying the wrong 
1g way, had succumbed to his dissipated 
night after the funeral! It was unfor- 
(told Haley she never wished to see him 
» shrugged his shoulders and gone away. 
| it was that he had never come back; 
‘could never send for him. She had sunk 
‘lare, and Clare was unpredictable. Life 
jeux, she thought, this engagement to 


(ing Lou, who was a millionaire’s widow 
jt her dead husband’s financial sobriety. 
itch Clare,’’ Lou used to say when Clare 
(30th your children have a good deal of 
im.”’ 

jwas annoyed, but Clare was a trial. 
me, When she was not going from one 
ne was on the train to Princeton or Yale 
Jey had suggested that she register at 
eal student to save carfare. Her father’s 
‘ her, and Haley’s departure, and there 
ney. She had even talked of going to 
\e was always being invited somewhere 
e') choose a career. Besides, what could 


She Played Tricks With Her Voice to Amuse Clare, She Caroled and Mimicked, But She Had the Sureness and the Fluency of a Happy Artist 


she do? Outwardly, she grew less violent, less hilarious; 
but Mrs. Devereux sensed a smoldering and devouring 
mutiny in the girl’s mind. ‘‘However,’’ she thought 
maternally, ‘“when Clare is married, she will get over all 
that.” 

Clare lay upstairs in her bedroom, her face to the ceiling. 
For the last year she had been wondering what she should 
do when Gerard proposed to her, and now she had done 
it. It was like Gerard to stretch his proposal over a whole 
year, as if he were running for President. She had never 
considered him interesting until she felt him, appraising 
and hungry, hovering about and then centering on her. It 
amused her to bewitch the brother of the prim Flagg girls, 
because they had always considered her gay. So she en- 
couraged Gerard and considered him. He was rich, able 
and unexacting; if his reactions were familiar to her they 
were usually pleasant. He came to be constantly in her 
background; where she was asked, there, too, was he, 
looking restlessly about the room until she arrived. 

Four days ago, coming home one night in his car from a 
dance, he had suddenly taken her wrist in one of his hands, 
and held it very tight from Seventy-ninth Street down to 
Fifty-fourth. ‘This,’ thought Clare at the time, “‘is pas- 
sion.” More than a mile of passion. He had dropped it as 
suddenly, and said nothing. This afternoon he had ap- 
peared at the house, his lean high-bred face haggard and 
drawn, and shutting the drawing-room door behind him he 
had clutched her in his arms like any human being. He 
had alarmed her, overwhelmed her; after a long illogical 
protest in which she tried to say that she could not match 
his feeling, she had given in. He didn’t seem to care what 
she thought; he wanted her. 

If it was not exactly what she had.dreamed of, it had 
superlative advantages. He had no parents, his sisters 
were married, and she liked all his various houses, town 
and country. She could see herself with him against a 
hundred different delightful backgrounds, she slim and 
tall and dark, he slim and tall and fair—what one called a 
perfect pair. They could go to all the world’s bright cor- 
ners, and each year, as his wife, she would be more and 
more important. 

She rolled over on the bed and buried her face in the 
pillow. Years ago, when she had been nineteen, she had 
fancied herself in love with a senior at Harvard, a dom- 
ineering impudent youth who, as he said, was poor and a 
nobody. He was a Turk of a boy, and she was his en- 
chanted slave. He liked to dance with her in a violent 
unordered way, and he would yank her away from him, 


look at her, and yank her back as if she were a rag doll. 
She had seen him four times, and when he left to go home 
to the Middle West he had kissed her and she had kissed 
him back. She never saw him again, but he had left her 
with a memory of ecstatic feeling. Such feeling would 
make marriage a headlong inevitable event. She wished 
she could duplicate the feeling now. She shut her eyes, 
remembering. 

When she woke up it was late, and she reached the 
Chases’ a quarter of an hour late. Eva Chase had little 
lines of irritation between her eyebrows. ‘‘You age not 
important enough,” she signaled to Clare, “to keep me 
waiting.” 

“When I am married to Gerard,” thought Clare, “you 
will be thankful to get me at all.” 

That young man was invisible, because he was at her 
elbow. His coat touched her bare arm, and she could feel 
the touch lengthened into a pressure. “‘We’re sitting be- 
side each other,” he said, ‘‘but I don’t take you in.”’ Clare 
drew her arm away infinitesimally. Eva descended on her 
with an unknown man, thickset, dark and lowering. 

“This is Mr. Emery, Clare. Gil raves about him.”” And 
she left them together. 

It was awful—Eva’s habit of labeling people. The man 
bowed, and walked silently with her into the dining room, 
put her into her seat. He was too young, Clare decided, to 
be so somber. He had obviously never dined with Eva 
before, because he looked around the table, taking people 
in, instead of turning to Clare. 

“Why does Gil rave about you?”’ she asked. 

He turned and laughed. When he laughed his eyes 
brightened and his absorption dropped away from him. 
There was something powerful and cogent about him; 
Clare was curious. 

“‘That’s all nonsense,” he said. ‘‘I don’t suppose Gil 
ever mentioned me to her. And she didn’t know what to 
say about me, but she wanted you to think I was im- 
portant. I knew Gil in the war, and now he knows me be- 
cause I want his money for a dam in Minnesota. And 
he wants to keep me happy while he is thinking. You see?”’ 

‘““Where’s the dam?”’ asked Clare, who didn’t care at all. 

He told her. He was one of those men who fall easily 
into talk about themselves and their projects and who 
assume that their listeners’ intelligence is equal to their 
own. Clare found herself working hard while she listened. 
“But I don’t understand,” she would say. ‘“‘But stop— 
if you cut the trees down, what did you say will happen?” 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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CERTAIN 
Spo. to 1 2 
woman of 


vaudeville re- 
cently spent much 
time, money and 
vitality in perfect- 
ing an effect for 
the finish of her 
act. The feature 
of this lady’s ex- 
cellent turn was 
what is known as 
iron-jaw work. If 
you are a fre- 
quenter of vaude- 
ville, doubtless at 
some time you 
have seen a rosy- 
cheeked girl with 
a pair of white but 
sturdy shoulders 
put something 
with a hook on the 
end of it into her 
carmine-lipped 
mouth. You have 
seen her clamp 
velvet-skinned 
jaws upon it, hook 


the hook *»to a 
ring or thing 
high stage 
aging 

wo imi- 
whirling 

vish by spin- 


ning around in the 
airfor hours. You 
have wondered 
what her dental 
bills totaled yearly. 

As a matter of 
fact, the molar 
profit and loss in- 
cident to iron-jaw 
work is negligible, provided the performer is careful of 
the rubber plate said teeth clutch. These plates are 
made to fit the individual mouth and dental topography of 
the iron-jawed individual who will use it. If the rubber 
plate becomes warped or bent or a misfit, it obviously puts 
an added strain on certain teeth. No single tooth can be 
blamed for buckling under the strain of having a human 
life hung upon it. Therefore there have been instances 
where a careless possessor of an iron jaw has been forced to 
cancel bookings by reason of being unable to masticate 
sufficient nourishment to supply the strength demanded 
in his work. 

The strong woman with the iron jaw under discussion 
figured it would thrill audiences were she to suspend in the 
manner of her species a 224-pound cannon. This she did, 
with the aid of a perfect rubber plate. 

At the first exhibition the audience’s reactions to the 
sight of the cannon dangling from the woman’s lips were 
most gratifying. Plainly the beholders were thrilled and 
rather awed. But when, as a climax, she fired off the can- 
non, after the shrieks of the women and little children in 
the audience had subsided, the strong woman found them 
more palsied than pleased. 


APEDA STUDIO, N. ¥.G 


The Patriotic Blow:Off 


N ONE sense of the word—if, indeed, it is a word—that 

cannon shooting was a wow finish; but that is not the 
sense in which vaudevillians customarily employ the term. 
The wow finish, properly, is the legitimate successor to the 
old apple-sauce flag-waving finish for whamming an audi- 
ence. Possibly that calls for a bit of interpretation. 

Back in the days before variety became refined and even 
supreme vaudeville, a young gentleman of the profession, 
taking no chances upon his reception by the audience at an 
important showing, unfurled an American flag at the con- 
clusion of his act and literally waved the onlookers into a 
storm of applause. That bit of hokum gave rise to an 
expression that became embedded in the picturesque lan- 
guage of vaudeville—the flag-waving finish. Anyone who 
sang a patriotic song, who danced to a medley of inter- 
national tunes, with America’s saved for the last; anyone 
who made a deliberate play at rousing the patriotism, 
national or local, of an audience for the sake of dragging its 
applause could rightly be accused of employing the old 
sure-fire flag-waving finish. 


Anatol Friedland and Company, Well Known in Vaudeville 


Even before the World War the flag-waving finish had 
fallen into disrepute among the better type of variety 
artists. For one thing, it had been overworked; audiences 
were wise to it. For another, it tacitly admitted an act’s 
weakness. The signing of the Armistice sealed its doom. 
Only sporadically, and generally on the small-time, is to be 
found a performer with enough nerve to pull a patriotic 
finish. 

The wow finish is that finish of any vaudeville act which 
will lift roaring waves of applause to sweep toward the 
stage; a finish that Philadelphia and Phoenix, Montreal 
and Macon, Boston and Baton Rouge will respond to as 
certainly as New York. An added kick at the finish of an 
act—the thing the strong woman with the cannon at- 
tempted—is the elusive little thing that every vaudevillian 
tries to capture for the completely comprehensible reason 
that its possession usually guarantees long routes and 
pleasant profits. 

It is the finish of an act which does, or does not, start an 
audience palm whacking. The measure and quality of this 
applause reveal the degree of pleasure received from the 
act. The acts that afford the most pleasure to the largest 
number of different audiences are the acts that play most 
steadily and continuously. Therefore in building a new 
act or revamping an old one more of thought, worry, 
anxiety and, later, experimentation are expended upon the 
finish than upon the rest of it combined:. Start to tell a 
vaudevillian the idea of a new act and he will interrupt 
you to ask, *‘ What’s the finish?” 

Edmund Hayes once wrote and produced an act that 
proved screamingly funny until two minutes before the 
curtain fell. But those two minutes were enough to kill the 
applause naturally to be expected as a result of the fore- 
going fifteen. Hayes worked steadily for a week in the 
small-time houses where he was breaking in the act, trying 
to make the finish behave. No use. .So he wrote another; 
just as sad; and a third and fourth and fifth. But following 
the first riotous fifteen minutes, every finish he attempted 
“left ’em cold.” The chilliness on the part of audiences 
meant the difference between split-week small-time book- 
ings and salary, and full-week stands on the better-paying 
two-a-day circuits. 

It was nearly six months after he had produced the act 
that Hayes found the finish he was wearily seeking. He 
tried out the new idea. That was in 1913. The act has been 
working on and off ever since. One of its actors, Bozo, is 
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while Hayes calmly deliberates upon whicel 
ways of extricating him will be the best w 
the house enters and demands that somet 
once. Hayes tells her what to do—how t( 
far enough to let Bozo crawl out from unc 


Going Three Ways on a One 


HE finish? A compressed-air tank cont} 

heavy strident-toned factory whistle. : 
Bozo the whistle blows the long quit 
Whereupon, leaving the piano where it 
lady’s entreaties, Hayes and Bozo gather 
and knock off for the day—as the curtain! 

This surprise union-man finish, new 
copied—actors say borrowed—many tim( 

Another instance in which a recalecitn 
worked into a wow finish is found in a skil 
one of Broadway’s revues. As in the Hay 
mate finish is particularly effective becau 
the mood of the principal characters. 

To the accompaniment of motor horns 
the curtain rises to discover two autom 
their fenders touching, stopped at the last] 
to avert a smash-up. An unfortunate jay! 
between the two cars, one leg through the! 
wheel, his arm wrapped around the bum] 
car, the rest of him hopelessly entangled 
gear. Not seeing him, the drivers—one a} 
in an acrimonious discussion. Each det 
other back up. Each in turn insists upon 
Both sit down in their seats to drive fors 
This scares words into the hitherto speec 

“Halt! Stop this traffic!”’ he yells. 

The drivers alight, thoughtfully study | 
predicament. 

Says one, “‘What business has he down 

To which the other answers, ‘‘Trying 
guess.”’ 

A policeman enters. He also is puzzled 
irritated to find a man pinned so peculiar 
in the middle of his beat. Leaving him ther! 
asks the drivers for their versions of the 4 

“The trouble is,’”’ the officer at lengths 
trying to go three ways on a one-way stré 

(Continued on Page 44) 


ful young screen 
n the office of a 
) sign their con- 
orthcoming sea- 
first one to the 
1 already affixed 
who will be your 
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—”’ panted the 
tling off a string 
greatest lovers. 
‘the second se- 
»w leading man 
Wonder Dog.” 
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le that is told in 
(emplify the state 
t and all other 
ctures are being 
ss, horses, cats, 
‘roats, geese, fish, 
‘raised to promi- 
‘ontracts of such 
» one would be 
in epidemic of 
wraps among filmdom’s flaming animals. 
s,” as the trade intimately calls them, are 
121s have decorated movie deserts and lions 
in movie jungles ever since the days when 
‘zladly drew her twenty-five dollars per. No 
| was ever judged complete without its due 
nimals. Some of the lions, elephants and 
hquired a sort of prominence among the 
nes went on the billing. Obviously, how- 
2s were limited by, to say the least, the 
‘leness of their attitude toward human co- 
mained for the domestic animals to steal 
he 
gur- 
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Chester Franklin Directing Peter the Great, the German Police Dog Star 


About four years ago, when Black Beauty, probably the best 


ahd 


leroes 


colony of fifty geese, hens, tur- 
keys, chickens, ducks and goats 
that play principal parts in their 
own pictures, as well as multi- 
tudes of what one director calls 
the riffraff—crows and canaries 
and parrots, and trained pigeons, 
and even fleas and cockroaches. 
One company has even been in- 
spired to make the announce- 
ment—of course, with benefit of 
press agent—that it will put un- 
der contract and star a certain 
well-known cockroach that 
crawls through the writings of a 
New York colyumist. And since 
there is a man in Los Angeles 
who is engaged in experimenting 
with the photography of insects 
the announcement may, in due 
course of time, well be fulfilled. 


Strongheart’s Rise 


HE furore for starring animals 

grew out of the success of one 
dog. His name is Strongheart. 
Some three years ago, a woman 
scenario writer, who now entirely 
owns the dog, and a director 
with a fondness for animals en- 
tered into a producing partner- 
ship by which they bought a 
German police dog without any 
previous theatrical experience 
and set out to train him, much 
as companies sometimes school 
the unknown winners of beauty 
contests to star in their pictures. 


His entrance into Hollywood was not particularly re- 


known horse story in America, was released, the scenario markable. He came out in a box car like any ordinary dog 
writers manipulated the plot so as to take the principal and went to live in a kennel. His appearance was un- 
role entirely away from the horse and give it to human noticed among the producers, who jogged on innocently, 
actors. The reviews merely included the horse among hunting for great lovers with Spanish names, child prodi- 
those present. The advertisements gave no hint of his gies and girls who looked like other girls who had already 


name. made money for them. 
Last spring Strongheart left Hollywood in a special 


No decent self-supporting horse would tolerate this at 


present, when his day has come, not to speak of the day of compartment to make a personal-appearance tour at 
the dog. There are two horse stars of the first magnitude vaudeville and motion-picture theaters throughout the 
in the film colony now, three dog stars, twenty featured dog country. With him was his bride, Lady Jule, and an en- 
players whose weekly salaries run up into the hundreds, a__terprising exploitation agent saw to it that they occupied 


the bridal suites of 
the best hotels 
along the way. 
They carried their 
own chef, their 
own valet and 
their own chauf- 
feur. The eyes of 
producers dilated 
with envy and 
astonishment as 
their scouts 
brought them the 
astounding news 
that the dog’s two 
pictures had made 
for his owners the 
sum of $200,000 a 
year. Dog fanci- 
ers all over the 
country, especially 
the masters of po- 
lice dogs, packed 
their belongings 
and their pets to 
make the grand 
tour of the studios. 

Even then, per- 
haps, the produc- 
ers might have 
been willing to 
admit that Strong- 
heart was a re- 
markable dog, his 
owner a lucky 
woman, and let it 
go at that. But 
another enterpris- 
ing director found 

(Continued on 

Page 96) 
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HAT was the year Rod Paulley 
[es in a patch of strawberries. 
His brother Dave, in East Har- 
bor, had a small garden, and his berry 
plants did so well that he sometimes sold the fruit — 
to the stores in town. Rod said to him one Sun- 
day afternoon when he and Mrs. Paulley and the 
two youngest children had driven in to spend the 
day: ‘‘That land of mine with a southerly cant 
to it will raise as good berries as you can see anywhere.” 

The brother nodded. ‘‘I remember when we was boys 
there was always a patch of berries there. I get a good 
price for mine when I have any to sell.” 

So Rod, mulling the project over in his mind for weeks, 
at last decided upon the adventure. He was an active and 
a vigorous man, and his efforts to make the old farm in 
Fraternity financially productive were sometimes almost 
frenzied. There were years when he raised potatoes; but 
if the price was fair his crop was sure to suffer from some 
one of the ailments potato flesh is heir to; or if his potatoes 
were abundant and fine, then potatoes brought no more 
than eighty cents the bushel at the freight car in East Har- 
bor, fourteen miles away. There were other years when he 
turned all his enthusiasm into the production of hay, re- 
seeding his meadows. But if his hay was stout, so was that 
of his neighbors, and hay became a drug on the merket. 
When it is worth six dollars to put a ton of hay in the barn, 
a price of ten dollars shows the farmer no profit worth 
considering. There had been a time when Rod tried to raise 
pigs, but the price of feed rose and the price of pork fell 
until he discovered that a dollar’s worth of feed would pro- 
duce only ninety cents’ worth of pork. This strawberry 
venture was to prove as disappointing as the others. The 
small patch which he put in bore abundantly enough; 
bore, he estimated, at the rate of four hundred bushels to 
the acre; but the cost of picking and transporting them to 
East Harbor was greater than the price to be had at the 
stores there, and the great red berries rotted unpleasantly 
upon the ground. Mrs. Paulley commented unhappily, 
“I declare, seems like as good a way as any other is just 
to get along, the way other folks do, and not try to do any 
more than that.” 

“Other folks ain’t got four children growing up,” Rod 
reminded her. ‘‘A man that hasn’t only himself and maybe 
a wife to take care of can get along; but children makes a 
difference.”’ 

Another woman might have read into this remark a re- 
proach directed at herself; but there was between these 
two so much sympathy that Mrs. Paulley had no such 
thought. They had always wanted children, welcomed 
their coming, and grieved beyond comforting when one and 
then another died as babies. In the family burying ground 
on the farther edge of the lower meadow, against a back- 
ground formed by three or four tall spruce trees, stones 
marked these small graves, and older, grayer stones, bowed 
with age, showed where other generations of Paulleys had 
been buried in the years before. The farm had been owned 
by Paulleys for more than a hundred years. Chance had 
effected intermarriages between members of this family 
and persons from other communities, so that the stock was 
sound and strong. But with the slow and inevitable tight- 
ening of the economic pressure upon them all, a fear 
hitherto unspoken had taken form in the hearts of Rod 
Paulley and his wife and never left them now. 

What Rod had said about the disadvantages of a large 
family was true enough. There were four Paulley children 
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living, and few people in the town had as many. Most 
Fraternity folk marry late; they learn the pitfalls in the 
path of the overbold man who tries by brute force to wrest 
a living from these frost-bitten hills. So they move almost 
furtively, as though to pilfer from their farms enough to 
live upon without attracting the adverse attentions of the 
Fates. Here and there an exceptional man does well; but 
for the most part the farmers plant only enough of a garden 
to supply their own needs, keep cows according to the milk 
they can use, cut wood as it is required and hay enough to 
feed their stock through the winter. If it were not for the 
ragged and ill-kept orchards, which now and then produce 
a paying crop of apples, they could not live at all. Even 
so, the weaker members are continually dropping away; 
and the number of deserted farmhouses in the town in- 
creases year by year, while the bale of tax deeds in custody 
of the town treasurer grows without profiting any man. 

It is this matter of taxes, this load always increasing, 
that in the end breaks a man’s back. Chet McAusland in 
three years past has paid two hundred and ten dollars in 
taxes; in the same length of time the produce of his farm 
has netted him less than that amount in cash money. Now 
and then a man gives up the struggle and his taxes go un- 
paid. His farm is not salable, it is taken by the town on a 
tax deed, and the quick-growing poplar and birch and alder 
saplings overrun the meadows and the pastures so that it 
becomes wilderness again. When this happens the burden 
on those who remain is increased. If a total tax bill of five 
or six thousand dollars paid last year by a hundred men 
must be paid this year by ninety-nine, or ninety-five, or 
ninety, then the share each man must now pay is propor- 
tionately larger and more burdensome. 

Rod Paulley had clung to hisfarm. It was inconceivable 
to him that he could live elsewhere. His father had lived 
here, and his grandfather, and a generation before them. 
From each generation some children had moved away, but 
always the eldest son had stayed as Rod had stayed. He 
felt, without putting his feeling into words, that he occu- 
pied a position of trust; that it was his high duty and 
obligation to those who were buried in the old plot back 
beneath the spruces to hold on, hold on, setting his very 
finger nails in the soil so that he should not be torn away. 

Their farm was somewhat remote from the village and 
not in any way extraordinary. It was on the southerly 
flank of a ridge, well sunned, well drained, not unduly 
exposed to frost and wind. The eighty-odd acres included 
a sufficient woodlot, adequate meadow lands and ample 
space for garden truck. Rod and his oldest son, Tom, 
worked the farm together; and they were seldom driven to 
hire help from outside. They had energy and determina- 
tion; and if they lacked those qualities of imagination and 
foresight which might have served them well—why, this 
lack is not a thing for which you can blame any man. 

Rod and Mrs. Paulley loved the farm. If this deep and 
silent affection had not an equal grip on the children, it is 
not wholly surprising. Tom had gone ‘every winter to 
school; to the village school where, this last winter, there 
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Rod Paulley and His Family Moved to East 
They Spoke of the Move as Temporary,an 
One Cow to Town to Keep for the Mitk $j 


had been three or four teachers 
thirty pupils, at heavy expense 
Tom found pleasure and a curiou 
in this school attendance; but for 
was merely a place two miles fro) 
which required him to take a tiresome walk 
times a day and where endless and heavy 
his every hour. Lola, who was seventeen } 
went to school; and between whiles she work 
mother. Bob, the second living boy, was ten 


_ of no productive account; the baby, Annie, | 


and sickly. To the three older children the 
it was their home, was nevertheless an inade 
satisfactory place, leaving hard work unreg 
thing but the most difficult existence; and 
two or three years been outspoken in urging tl! 
to East Harbor, to Rockland or to Camden. 
Rod and Mrs. Paulley used to silence him} 
haste, as one cries hurriedly to a careless pers 
door through which a cold winter wind is blo 
ever Tom spoke of leaving the farm they wer 
as though they felt the attack of an actual dl 
gale. They never discussed the possibility b 
selves, since the mere thought of it made thei 
Yet they could not forever stifle thought, ant 
was never far from their minds, so that for 
them felt this dull and dreadful foreboding, 
pain in the very seat of their life. © 
Rod Paulley’s brother in East Harbor 
as a boy and done prosperously enough; 
sentiment which once had bound him were 
had faded in the brighter light of his mor 
in town. Sometimes he advised Rod to 
Rod used to smile deprecatingly at this 
other that there was no market for the far 
even if he.were willing to sell. ye 
“And I ain’t, of course,” he used to sa 
figure things is going to take a turn.” 
One day in July this brother told Rod 
come to town there was a job as teams’ 
“It'd pay you eighteen a week,” he said. 
Rod shook his head. ‘“‘Ain’t got my hay 
“And if I had, there’s always 
The boy, Tom, heard this conversati 
“Why couldn’t I get that job?” he as 
can handle a team.” 
Rod negatived this proposal. “I n 
haying, Tom,” he reminded his son, “Hi 
body if I didn’t have you. There’s a g 
and I aim to fill the barn. Looks like) 
something this winter.” F 
But after the haying Tom did get a job! 
rest of the summer. He lived with his 
board there; and in September, with a 
boyish pride, he contributed twenty-fot 
family exchequer. ‘‘ Easy enough to ea 
Harbor,” he explained. 
Then Rod’s brother sent word that a! 
his own was for rent cheaply. “The 
“They’re going away for all winter and 
it. You could get work to do, and the child 
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o on the farm in the winter anyways 
» cows; and you could sell them, well 


2 d his family moved to East Harbor. 
pve as temporary, and drove one cow 
the milk she gave. Rod and Mrs. 
so remind each other again and again 
‘ome in the spring. 

‘s. Paulley at first found an enormous 
», getting settled in her new quarters. 
clothes and she made most of the 
wear, buying others with the money 
of the two cows they had been unable 
she enjoyed working in these new sur- 
xury of a warm house and an abun- 
| running water delighted her. 

ave things to do with,”’ she confessed 


hurch, and this had not always been 
7. But here the church was only a 
jad although she was at first shy and 
ely garments she found herself wel- 
friends, and by Christmastime had 
ithe social activities of the congrega- 
o drop in on her in the afternoon, to 
| she herself went to see them. Her 
‘1 she found new and varied interests. 
‘missing being at home,” she told her 
ays when I kind of enjoy myself. I 
nice to get home again in the spring.” 
ployment. He went to work for the 
_supplied the town with coal and 
shing business in hay and grain be- 
sam, helped unload the barges, was 
received cash money every Saturday 
‘er than that which he had done upon 
1 tangible reward. The facts that he 
‘et and that he was part of the activ- 
tened his shoulders and he began to 


they might drive out some Sunday 
nd they meant to do this, but the 


to give him a new life and vigor. He was away at school 
much of the day and came home talking loudly and roughly. 
Mrs. Paulley scolded him dutifully enough; but her heart 
was full of pride in this rough and boisterous son of hers. 
The little girl, the baby, Annie, also gained in health; and 
she began to grow astonishingly, shooting up like a weed, so 
that Rod was at first delighted and then alarmed until this 
perpendicular growth slowed down and the child began to 
put on weight, her thin arms and legs rounding pleasantly. 

Lola, caught up in the social life of high school, found 
herself desirous of more clothes, so she learned to sew. 
Someone told her mother one day that Lola was the pret- 
tiest girl in the school, and Mrs. Paulley, who had never 
taken time to consider the matter before, perceived the 
truth of this statement with surprise and delight. There- 
after she began to enjoy making Lola even prettier; and 
there resulted a close contact between these two, so that 
Mrs. Paulley to some extent shared her daughter’s happy 
anticipations and pleasant memories when Lola was in- 
vited to an occasional gathering of the young people. 

One evening in March when the smaller children were 
abed and Tom and Lola were out, Mrs. Paulley said to her 
husband, ‘“‘I declare, I never thought I could be as happy 
away from home.” 

He nodded slowly. ‘“‘It’s been good for the children,’’ he 
agreed, “‘being in town.”” And after a moment’s pause and 
with a sidelong glance at her he added: ‘‘ Guess they won’t 
be as anxious to get home again as we will.” 

“T don’t think Tom will want to go,”’ she agreed. 

“Dunno how I can get along without him,” Rod re- 
marked. ‘‘Tom’s a power of help on the farm. There’s 
a lot to do, even if you don’t get anywheres. It’s time 
I was getting the manure spread around right now.”’ 

“T s’pose we ought to be getting back.” 

“Well, if we’re going to have any garden the manure 
ought to be spread around,” he repeated. 

She said bravely, “‘I guess when we get home we’ll all be 
glad of it. This is a nice house, but it ain’t ours.” 

“Tt’ll feel kind of good,’’ he agreed. 

“I’m going to miss having plenty of hot water for my 
dishes though.” 

“‘T don’t know but I could get a big tank and hook it up 
to the stove and have plenty,’’ he suggested. 

‘‘Well, the tank would have to be kept filled all the 
time,” she reminded him. ‘‘ You know how it’d be.” 

“Yes, that’s so, too,”” he agreed. 


Neither One of Them Was Fully Prepared for the Scene of Dilapidation Which Confronted Them. It is Astonishing to See 
How Quickly an Old Farmhouse Surrenders to the Encroachments of the Weather 


She was sewing, and her eyes were on her needle; there 
was an interval before she spoke. ‘I don’t feel right,’’ she 
confessed slowly. ‘‘Enjoying myself here and things going 
to rack and ruin out there. I wonder if the weather’s got 
into the house.”’ 

“Well, the roof did leak,’’ he confessed. ‘‘I’ll have to 
fix that this spring. I ought to have gone out, but we been 
busy all the time, seems like.” 

“Tt’s such a ways to drive, and the snow deep.” 

“T ought to have gone out though.” 

“Prob’ly everything will be in a mess when we get there. 
Take three-four days to get cleaned up.” 

“Be nice to get home though,” he urged appealingly. 

“Yes,’”’ she agreed. ‘‘It’ll be nice to get home.” 

So each of them avoided that which was uppermost in 
the minds of both. And they were torn between a definite 
nostalgia and an aching dread of the old existence on the 
farm; torn between longing for familiar surroundings and 
distaste for too familiar tasks. Rod dimly perceived that 
he was confronted with the necessity for making a de- 
cision; but he avoided it, postponed it, refused to meet the 
issue face to face. 


The Brants, whose house they occupied, had gone to 
Boston for the winter. Late in March Rod had a letter 
from Joe Brant who wrote that they had decided to stay 
in Boston, and asked whether Rod would like to buy the 
house, or even continue to hold it on a rental basis. Rod 
read the letter to Mrs. Paulley. When he was done there 
was an uncomfortable silence for a while; and then he 
stuffed Brant’s letter back into the envelope. 

“Well, I’ll write him and tell him no,” he said slowly. 

She remarked uncertainly, ‘‘It seems like things were 
making it easy for us to stay here.”’ 

“There’s got to be somebody to keep the farm going,” 
he reminded her. 

“T s’pose so.” 

“Or things would all go to pot out there.”’ 

“Tt’s right nice of them to put the rent so low,’”’ she com- 
mented dispassionately. 

“T guess they’re glad to have good folks in here,”’ he 
suggested. 

“Tt ain’t like home though.” 

“No, it ain’t like home.”’ 

Long silence fell between them, broken at last by Rod. 
“T’ll go write to him right now, I guess.” 

“Tt’s time we 
was abed,”’’ she 


protested. “You 

can write to him 

Sunday.” 
“Well, there 


ain’t any hurry, at 
that,’’ he agreed. 
The next Sun- 
day he had no op- 
portunity to write, 
because he and 
Mrs. Paulley and 
Dave Paulley and 
Dave’s wife drove 
out to Fraternity 
to see the farm. 
“T want to look 
around and see 
just what has to 
be done,’’: Mrs. 
Paulley explained 
to Rod. ‘‘There’s 
probably a week’s 
work before we can 
move in.” 
Neither one of 
them was fully 
prepared for the 
scene of dilapida- 
tion which con- 
fronted them when 
they drove up to 
their home. It is 
astonishing to see 
how quickly an old 
farmhouse surren- 
ders to the en- 
croachments of 
the weather, once 
its life is gone out. 
Rod remembered 
that the roof had 
leaked; but they 
had always put 
pans beneath the 
leak when it 
rained. He knew 
that the sills were 
rotting; but hehad 
(Continued on 
Page 159) 
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F IT’S anything 
if new and likewise 
nutty, you can bet all 
you owe on Kate grabbing it 
off while the paint on the sample’s 
still wet. They never was a novelty 
nabber like the frau. Up to date? She’s 
at least three up on up to date, counting 
its handicap. It seems like to me that we had 
a mah-jongg set in our hut even before that well- 
known Chink, Moe Finkelstein, of California, turned 
out the first box of bones for the boneheads, and I dis- 
tinct remember a radio outfit in the shack much further 
back than I can remember. 

Personally, I ain’t the kinda lad that’d fall for any of 
them nifties that is turning American homes, if any, into 
jazz joints; but being a married man, they is certain 
reasons why I gotta let the misses have her way. Right 
now they is too numerous to mention, but don’t get no 
ideas that just being married is got anything to do with it. 
With us, it’s fifty-fiftty. My motto is give me liberty or give 
me death, and we even got that split two ways. I’m alive, 
ain’t I? 

However, I gotta hand it to Lizzie Magruder for beating 
the wife to the latest shindy. -She’s the one that planted 
the cross-word asp in the bosom of our family, a asp being 
like you maybe has worked out, the three-letter word for 
“a Egyptian queen’s last recourse.’’ Here’s the way it all 
starts: 

The other night Lizzie and Jim Magruder and Hank 
Ritter drifts over to our place. After the gals plays a few 


fast hands of scandal poker—you’ve heard of the game, - 


haven’t you?—it goes like this: I opens for a have-you- 
heard, you raise the pot a coupla have-you-heards; I tilt 
it back three would-you-believe-its, and you call with five 
I-always-thoughts. The idea of the game is not to be 
caught with any facts. The mere suspicion of holding one 
freezes you out. Some folks call this kinda poker table 
snakes. 

Well, anyways, when the wrens-get through and the 
room’s all littered up with quivering hides, we starts a 
heat of bridge. Lizzie’s cut out and I sees her duck off to 
a corner with a book she’s brung with her. I’m playing a 
deep hand, trying to finesse my ace, king, jack, ten against 
a queen in the dummy, when all of a sudden the Magruder 
flop shouts over, “‘ What’s a four-letter word beginning with 
‘f’? and meaning ‘an Australian fish with cauliflower 
ears’?”’ 

“Whose fish?’ I yelps. “And what with?” 

“T know,” says Ritter. ‘“‘The word’s ‘gluf.’” 

“But it begins with a ‘f,’’’ remarks the wife. 

“That’sall right,’ comes back Hank. ‘Them two letters 
is right next to each other and they often trades spots. In 
grammar, the switch is called a ‘gazooma.’ Take ‘fat’ 
and ‘gross,’ for example. Is they any difference between 
them conjunctions?’’ 

“No,” admits Lizzie, and she writes it down. In the 
meantimes Kate, sniffing something new in the air, drops 
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All of a Sudden the 
Magruder Flop Shouts 
Over, ‘‘What’s a Fours 
Letter Word Begins 
ning With ‘F’ and 
Meaning ‘an Auss 
tralian Fish With 
Cauliflower Ears’?” 


her auction hand and beats it over to where her side kicker 
is sitting. 

“How,” inquires the wife, after a quick look at the form 
sheet, “‘can it be ‘gluf’ when the word that goes across the 
other way is ‘female’?”’ 

“Does it have to be?” I comes back, without knowing 
no more about what’s what than a sardine does about 
seven-up. ‘“‘Can’t the word just as well be 
‘gazipe’ or ‘gazimpus’?”’ 

“Not hardly,” says the misses, sarcastic. “It’s 
supposed to mean ‘made from a rib.’ Is them 
things you’re talking about made outta ribs?” 

“No,” I tells her, frank, ‘‘but I 
guess it could be arranged.” 

““What’s the matter with ‘gou- 
lash’?”’ suggests Ritter. ‘‘They must 
be some rib in that.” 


‘‘What'd be a Whole Lot More Interesting,’’ I Yelps, ‘‘Would be for You to Hunt Around 
for a Few Buttons to Sew My Shirt Onto’’ 
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“Tt’s a six-letter word,” explains L 
rent her bean out for a vacuum ¢li 
seven in ——” 

“Take one more if you need it,” 
“We ain’t playing for money or noth 
’ “Tt must be ‘goulash,’”’ insists He 
in these puzzles they spell it without { 
in Eastern Iowa and Southwestern U 
it works out,’”’ he goes on, pointing h 
for ‘gluf,’ ‘u’ is the second letter o 
meaning ‘a dance of the ancient Druic 
course. The next is ‘a kind of lily thai 
third letter is ‘].’ That certainly is — 

“The ‘zilp,’ naturally,’ I hastens } 

“Nothing else,” agrees Ritter. “) 
studied monotony a half a minute wor 

“* lily that doesn’t grow,’”’ pu 
pitch-out. 

“That,” explains Hank, ‘‘is the pee} 
zilp. The seeds go down, but nothing 
They used to be a saying among the 
‘T’ll pay you when the zilps bloom ag 

“How,” asks Liz 
they is lilies if you « 

“Now, now,” chi 
“don’t let that little 
to worrying about 
scientifical.”’ 4 

“But,” she persist 
none, where does the 

“Bees,” says Ritte 
pollen from the loco: 
yan tree and the Yui 
and the three of ’er 
into a zilp seed.” 

“You and Dink, 
who’s been getting } 
isher, “‘must be a | 
From the silly way 
grown none since yo 

“Don’t you think | 
as a zilp?”’? I demanc 

“‘Sure there is,’ ré 
wasn’t for the zilp, 1 
of yours wouldn’t ha 

“You fellers,” rem 
at this junction, ‘‘ou 
in this game instead ¢ 
; “Why?” I wants t 
“Tn the first place,” says he, ‘‘it’s pi 
the bum.” | 

“‘Gimme the puzzle quick,’ I cuts in 

““And in the second place,’’ goes 0} 
way to increase your vocabulary.” 

“Why should I do that?” I inquires 
me a chance to use half the words I kn 

“You don’t 
many,”’ sniffs tl 
if you plays th 
anyways find ¢ 
namons for son 
tt 
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y10 new words. If I wants to 
ey, all I gotta do is listen to 


blushes the Magruder rimless 

;| swell vocabulary.” 
I returns. 

i‘, sing 
er, ‘your 

hz to write 

yand starts 
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nake wave 
ind how to 
/ running 
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eally ain’t 
i the game 
d wouldn’t 
7 takes to say a three-letter word mean- 
/lexactly the same way; but Magruder, 
th detours just toshow what a crowded 
( was to ask him how to get from Troy 
s7, from Troy to Albany—he’d prob- 
laycross, Georgia, San Diego, Califor- 
‘Tyoming, just to let you know that 
ding out nothing on him. 

¢ I figures right away that you don’t 
4 puzzles excepting a layout of squares 
¢ a dictionary, a book of cinnamons, a 
‘ers and a independent income so you 
k out no time for work. If you got 
h on speaking terms with your wife 
sira luck. It’s a great game—no, not if 
‘tif your mind already has. 

e; doing anybody any good to find out 
om a castor-oil bean” is “‘ricin’’?- Or 
| by Zeus” had the moniker of ‘‘Io’’? 
stor oil is concerned, it can’t square 
htaste on ‘‘ricin”; and personally, this 
(asing don’t mean nothing in my pure 
of the bobo before and if Io fell for 
sess. No Ios have fallen for me, but 
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Along about this time Lizzie comes back to the room 
staggering under Webster’s symphony in A to Z. 

“T can’t find that word,”’ she announces. 

“Which one’s that?” I asks. 

“*Gluf,’’’ she returns. ‘‘ You sure about it?”’ 

“Much surer than that,” says Ritter. “It’s the only 
fish they is with cauliflower ears. It gets them in a funny 
way. Right after a gluf is born it starts out hunting for a 
Nova Scotia bullhead that it can’t lick, and surprising like 
it may seem, the first one it runs into is the lad it’s looking 
for. The bullhead attacks the gluf’s ears ——” 

“That’s all, isn’t it?’”’ cuts in Kate, cold. 

“But,” insists Lizzie, ‘‘why ain’t the word in the dic- 
tionary?” 

“Huh!” sneers Hank. “What chance is a poor little 
word with only one syllable got to break into a capitalistic 
book like that?” 

I 

N THE next coupla weeks I gets to be what you might 

call a cross-word widower. When that frau of mine falls 
for anything she makes Niagara look like a small leak in a 
tin roof. Everything else goes by the board, including the 
chap that provides the bed and board. Just the same, she 
don’t forget our fifty-fifty arrangement. She does the 


No Matter Where I Goes Around the House I Trips Over Dictionaries and Encyclopedias, the Wife Having a Habit of 


Flopping on the Floor to Do Her Stuff 


That's It!’ 
Wife, Jumping Outta the Feathers 
and Dragging the Blankets With Her’”’ 
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puzzles and I gets the cross 
words—what few she’s got left 
after a hard day’s work over the 
verticals and horizontals. 

No matter where I goes around 
the house I trips over diction- 
aries and encyclopedias, the wife 
having a habit of flopping on 
the floor to do her stuff, on the 
account of us not having a table 
big enough to hold all the racing 
charts you needs to pick the 
proper horse to back into the 
right stall. 

Even now I still got a bruise 
on the shin from colliding with 
BEA to COL in the dark, and 
another on my knee from meet- 
ing GAB to HOP without no ap- 
pointment. 

Oncet in a while I get drug 
into a game, but this stunt of 
going out into a word wilder- 
ness gunning for wild verbs and 
untamed prepositions with a 
lead pencil don’t cash with me. 

“Listen here,” says I to the 
misses, “‘if you is kicked in on 
the idea of learning a lotta new 
words, why don’t you just study 
the dictionary instead of climb- 
ing up trees after em and get- 
ting yourselfs all skinned up?”’ 

“For the same reasons,” re- 
turns Kate, “that you pushes 
a pill around a pasture when all you is really after is some 
walking exercise.” 

“You ain’t comparing them cross words with golf, is 
you?” I demands. 

“Perish the comparison!’’ she sniffs. ‘‘ They is just op- 
posites. Cross words adds to your vocabulary, while golf, 
from what I hears when you’re playing, just cuts it down 
to two words, ‘hell’ and ‘damn.’ The puzzles is much 
more interesting.” 

‘““What’d be a whole lot more interesting,’ I yelps, 
“would be for you to hunt around for a few buttons to sew 
my shirt onto instead of beating the brush for a three- 
letter word meaning less than nothing.” 

“T don’t have to hunt for that,’’ snaps the misses. 
“That’s ‘you.’ Go on upstairs and robe yourself. Did I 
tell you that the Splivinses was coming over tonight?” 

“No,” says I, ‘“‘and you ain’t gonna. I’ve got no desires 
to have that chattering ram, Madge Splivins, beat on my 
eardrums three or four hours. I’d rather suffer a cross- 
word puzzle.” 

“You maybe will,” returns Kate. “ Madge, you know, 
is a expert. Didn’t you hear about her winning the prize 
at the Parcheesi Uplift Club? She done a five-Greek-cross 
puzzle of one hundred and twenty-eight words in thirty- 
seven minutes, beating the record of 
Sophie Klutz by three minutes 
eleven seconds.” 

“That makes me what?” I snarls. 
“Second tenor in a dumb-bell- 
swinging act?” 

“More likely the dumb-bell,” 
suggests the wife; “‘but talking 
about bells ——’”’ 

I goes to the door to 
let in the Splivinses 
with just about asmuch 
pleasures as I’d admit 
a troop of wet snakes. 
Madge is one of them 
janes that’s always 
mixed up in women’s 
clubs doings and looks 
the part; you know— 
tall and haughty, deep 
voice and talks over 
your head—both 
ways—when she speaks 
to you. Her husband, 
Oscar, is the husband 
of a’ prominent club- 
woman. That lets him 
out. 

“How is it out to- 
night?” inquires the 
frau to start the 
tongues a-rolling. 

“Tt’srather ebon this 
eve,” answers Madge. 
““Quite Stygian. 
Luna’s not out yet, 
you know.” 

(Continued on 
Page 89) 
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sti ab canoe AONE: RISES LE POCRE IR TROL IIE Ea 


She Always Saw to it That the Choicest of Everything Gravitated Toward the Males 


we are reviving all the good old arts of the home-and- 
mother sort, such as candle dipping, cross-stitch and 
molasses candy, we should overlook—nay, that we should 
seem to discredit—the most effective and unselfish of them 
all. I refer to the art of spanking. Or was it merely a 
handicraft? Unselfish it was, wherein it differed from the 
solitary and unsocial practice of tatting, since two people 
were always necessary as performers and beneficiaries of 
this piece of family dramatics. No matter to what pains a 
boy had gone to perfect his mischief, there was no point at 
all in spanking himself, nor could mother whale the empty 
air. Both just naturally blew off steam together. Very 
often it rejoiced the neighbors, sometimes it cleared the at- 
mosphere for miles around, no doubt whatever it improved 
the crops. Spanking taught the boy to endure any passing 
localized inconvenience, encouraged him to stand while his 
elders sat and accustomed him to sudden climatic changes— 
to which fact may we not trace the preéminence of the well- 
spanked Briton in colonizing the hot spots of the earth? — 
best of all, it challenged his wits to the invention of new, 
noisier and more fruitful mischief. ; 
Whatever the bigwigs say against it, they are easily put 
to rout by a single thunderclap from Samuel Johnson to 
the effect that to spank or not to spank is the same as pon- 
dering which leg goes into your trousers first. In the mean- 
time you’re—mercy on us, how shall we say it?—well, you 
can’t so much as run to the telephone! As an experience, 
spanking belongs in the general class known as the thorns 
of life, which grow regularly and only in such places as will 
afford the recovered victim, once he has decided to stand 
up, a wider and more engaging horizon than he has ever 
supposed to exist. I myself was in this exalted condition 
when I first understood the perfection of my Great-Aunt 
Esther’s cooking. 


(J wearer it is—and very sad—that in this day when 


The Party at Aunt Esther’s 


le THIS were not so, a good many details of importance 
would have escaped my notice on a certain autumn day 
when I, being well brushed, combed—and spanked—set 
forth up Elm Street with my grandfather to Great-Aunt 
Esther’s for a party supper. It was his party. Perhaps the 
pear cobbler, his favorite dish in the season of mist and 
fruitfulness, was a happy substitute for a birthday cake, 
which, with its candles, would have been a too emphatic 
symbol of his eighty years. We poked along most amiably 
past the syringas, boxwood and barherries, the lawns, 


a 


pillars, fretwork porches and cupolas of the Babcock houses 
and through a short cut to the Quarry Road. 

Aunt Esther’s house, hidden behind arbors of grape and 
so fruitily surrounded that old pears and apples went to 
cider in its very gutters, looked squat and gave the impres- 
sion of ambling off into endless sheds, barns and connecting 
structures to a shadowy infinity of orchard, bush and trellis 
till it ended against an overtopping, jagged cliff of granite— 
the quarried hill from which the house itself was built. 
Drunken wasps, debauched on fallen fruit, basked on the 
door. Cousin Hattie Bunts was slaughtering them when 
we got there. And grandfather stopped the carnage be- 
cause it was a pity to end the only abandoned hour of joy a 
wasp can have. 

“That’s you!’’ snapped Hattie. “‘This is me!”’ And 
bang-whack! with a folded paper she carried on her St. 
Bartholomew. 

It ought to have been dark in that sitting room, but it 
wasn’t. There is a deflection of light from fruit trees and 
shrubbery that can light a parlor as it is lighted in no other 
way. Like water shattered in a cataract, the sunlight is 
splintered off from leaves of pear and grape to glorify the 
darkest room. Here it fairly burnished the spandrels, 
swags and roses of the carpet, put a white point on the tip 
of Uncle Asher’s shoes where he sat in obscurity, and every 
ten seconds it touched with fire the brooch on Cousin Annie 
Robinson’s widowed, mortgaged and bankrupt bosom— 
that is, as often as she rocked from shadow into spotlight. 

She was only rocking now—not knitting—because this 
was Sunday, though yesterday was her Sabbath, as she was 
a Seventh Day and I couldn’t see why she didn’t raise the 
devil now to prove her rights. By Monday she would be 
under way, however, and by Wednesday her velocity would 
practically render her knitting needles invisible.. Some- 
times, so grandfather said, she had to take them out to the 
pump to cool them off. He said, too, that old Doctor Wil- 
bur himself could vouch that when, being but two days old 
and in the confines of her cradle, she screamed for some- 
thing really useful to do, bawled for her knitting the 
seventh day, and at two weeks was up making the fire, brush- 
ing the hearth, turning the mattress and waiting on her 
mother. Coming sixteen years ago, on a short visit, no- 
body had ever thought of suggesting that she leave, al- 
though to accomplish her departure would have been 
merely a matter of setting her, rocker and all, out on the 
old Post Road, whence, with a little assistance at the cor- 
ners, she could certainly have bounced her way back to 
New Jersey. 


Fe~ Me Bernkerdere — 


She and Uncle Asher were having a1 
trenched beside the table that, in the mi 
room, upheld the Book of Common Pra 
point of the household, she with a Gospe 
lap. I joyfully scuttled through the ar 
the kitchen and Aunt Esther, to her wh 
miracles and never joined in anything 
domain was of paneled walls grained 
Brass pipes crossed the ceiling and angle: 
They shone like fire. Pans of rolls we 
frayed, snowy cloth, sliced meat on pl 
panse of escalloped oysters, tumblers 0! 
of sugared ginger and sweet flag and her 
ries, and a wide silver dish full of little: 
marching order for six o’clock and the 


The Climax of the F 


HE, bent, lively, was gowned in @ 
called, I thought, because she wo: 
velvet, and her white hair, in waves, 
cap with lilac flowers. She could co 
way —all dressed up—never aspot. 
first. She was over by the dresser 2 
buttery, and was talking to Cousi 
always coming by boat or train, arrived 
and scooted upstairs to thunder arour 
last looking fresher than anybody e 
persuade him not to let Asher go on 
tures. Asher was getting giddy in hi 
had not been crashing around ups 
Asher the sleuth was after him, and 
Esther was trimming her pear cobbl 
acutely absorptive, we heard that 
joists, doors and casings which alway 
men talking in a basso-profundo unde 
make a meteorological disturbance. 
Of course the cobbler was the chm 
which everybody was saving his appetit 
would have stuffed the men to the 
the table but for the interference of thos! 
who were not of her persuasion. She alt 
the choicest of everything gravitated 
She regarded them from crib to coffin @ 
cattle, from whom not too much was to! 
whom and unto whom all womankind W 
ant to see that they were plentifully 
(Continued on Page 1é 
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iking Business is a Great Game and 
sie a Mint of Money in it in the Big 
ne there is Lots of Folks to help, judging 
yelone here in Salome with our little old 
mis & Mechanics Salome Safety Bank, 
{while Back. I wished I’d a known what 
jwas a Long Time ago and I might have 
: zona by now, figuring according to what 
jit a Short Time. 
ther Folks, I always used to think there 
; |ysterious and Wonderful about Running 
win you come to get on the Inside of One 
Jat the Simple Minded Folks (like I used 
g| Bank is just about the Same as Dealing 
ining a Faro Bank or Roulette Wheel— 
si Rule being to Take in All the Money you 
\¢t Pay Out Nothing you don’t have to. 


is p nerve enough to want to Borrow Five 
Somebody Else’s Money you are Trying 
of so as maybe you can Use it yourself. 
o¢ wants to Borrow Money it’s a pretty 
/Hard Up and need it—and it’s a Pretty 
ign a Banker has got to be Careful and 

y if he wants to get his Money Back. I 
ldz time Ago before I ever see the Inside of 
gut. One Reason the Window where the 
efoney out of has the Big Bars acrost it is 
'e Hard Up Folks, when they walk in and 
7d are trying to get up Nerve enough to 
st: I Want Some, it kind of makes them 
y.ad Already Done Something Wrong— 
i hrough those Big Bars, which is Just the 
inhe Penitentiary Looking Out. It’s what 
A\ociated Psychological Ideas, which must 
n becuz it’s Awful Easy to make a Hard 
-]’s Done something Wrong, on the Same 
Hagry Country Dog in Town with his Tail 
»¢ & Jumping Sideways from everything he 


Wr I figured it anyway, so when I started 
it ome Big Steel Bars about a 1 inch Thick 
t (the Window where the Money was going 
O‘Maybe) and then I hung a Pair of Hand 
& hain to the Bars, right where everybody 
a ie Money would have to Look at them 
yu! Look at the Money—so as to get their 


renlogical Ideas Working Good before they 


By Dick Wick Halll 
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got Close enough to Ask for Anything—a Kind of a Warn- 
ing to Watch Your Step Boys and don’t try to Pull no 
Crooked Stuff here. It would surprise you how them 
Hand Cuffs & Ball & Chain makes Borrowing Folks hesi- 
tate. They would come in the Front Door with Their Mind 
all made up and as cocky as a Side Winder, but their Nerve 
would start to oozing out like Water out of a Leaky Barrel 
as they got up Closer to the Window and see the Bars and 
the Hand Cuffs & Ball & Chain and then they would Grin 
kind of Sickly Like and ask How’s Business or What Time 
Is It or Has Nosey Bill Been In Today and then maybe 
say Well, I got to be Beating It,and away they would go 
Outside and try to work up Nerve enough to Try Again 
Tomorrow. 

The Window where we Took the Money In I made 
Twice as Big as the one where we Let It Out of, and with- 
out No Bars in front, so as to make it Easy for Folks to 
make Deposits and Get Acquainted. You always want to 
keep on Good Sociable Terms with the Folks who is Bring- 
ing in the Money and make them Feel Good & Glad to 
Come because that’s Business, but the Borrowing Kind 
you want to Put your Poker Face on for and Look Cold & 
Glassy Eyed like the Undertaker holding up the Funeral 
waiting for someone to Pay for the Corpse before he Gives 
It Up. You have got to be careful in a Little Place like 
Salome and keep More Money Coming in than you Pay 
Out—or What For would be the Use in trying to Run a 
Bank here anyway? 

How Come I come to Start the Bank was this away. 
There ain’t No Chance to spend much money around here 
and the Cow Boys and Miners and the Boys around the 
Garage generally have been in the habit of saving up their 
Money for two or three or maybe four or five or six months 
or more at a Time, depending on Who and How Dry they 
is, and then going to Phoenix or Los Angeles and Blowing 
It on the Things Cow Boys & Miners and Mechanics 
and Sailors generally Spend their money for All Over the 
World and always Come Home Broke and have to Stand 
Jones’ Store Off for a new pair of Overalls and the Garage 
for enough Laughing Gas to get Out to Work Again. 
This kind of Business has been Going On ever since the 
1st Cow Boy forked the first Bronco and the first Old 
Prospector found the 1st Gold Nugget—and probably 


always will be so Long as He Men Work out in the 

Wilderness month after Month until they Get Hog 

Wild and have to Come to Town to Get Tamed & 

Broke & Hungry for Home Again. Such is Life. 

Some of the Boys would accumulate quite a Bunch of 
Money during the Dry Spells, and carrying it around in 
their Pants Pockets and Hiding it here and there, they 
would get Careless and ever once in Awhile they would 
either Lose it or Forget where they Had Hid It. Nobody 
Minds Blowing in four or Five Hundred Dollars of a Night 
having a Hell of a Time after being out in Camp Six 
Months, because that Gives You Something to Think 
About for the Next Six Months while you are working 
Hard to Try and save up some More, to Do it Again—but 
just To Lose Forty or $50 or even a $5 Bill out of your 
Pants Pocket out in the Brush somewhere or along the 
Trail and Get No Action a-Tall out of it—that Sure is Hell 
& Hard Luck for any Cow Boy or Miner and something 
Nobody Ever Gets Over. 

I remember Dutch Jake once when he lost a $10 Bill 
some where along the road coming from Tank Pass into 
Town and how he Walked back & forth for over a week 
and Lost 15 pounds looking for that $10—and many’s the 
Time I’ve seen Jake bet $25 or $50 on the turn of a Card 
playing Faro Bank and lose and then turn around and ask 
Everybody in the House to Have 1 on Him and then go 
Back and Lose a Lot more and Go Broke, and after- 
wards Laugh and tell everybody what a Good Time he 
had the Last Time he was in Town. The same way with 
the Chuckawalla Kid down at the Garage. The Kid used 
to Lose his money and loan it Out where it generally 
stayed Out until he finally hit on a Plan of Saving it Up 
until he had a Plenty. There was a Pile of old 2 inch Pipe 
laying back of the Garage for a good many years and the 
Kid takes and pours some Cement in one end of one of the 
pipes and every time he would get a few Dollars or a $5 or 
$10 bill he would go out at Night when Nobody was 
around and Poke the money down into the Pipe, which was 
mixed up with all the rest of the Pipe and Nobody but the 
Chuckawalla Kid knows Nothing about it. 

One day about the time the Kid gets 8 or 10 Feet of 
Money all Poked away down in the pipe he gets word to 
Come to Yuma at once as his sister is dying, and he 
couldn’t go right out in front of everybody in the day time 
and get any money out of the Pipe without letting us all 
know Where it Was, so he borrows enough to go on and 
beats it. The day after the Kid left, the foreman of the 
Apache Mine starts to building of a Telephone Line from 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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“For it is the Children, the Poor Undefended Children and Posterity of This Nation That All the Present Modern SafetysFirst Campaigns are All Plann 
to Save From These Wiid, Remorseless Juggernauts of the Street’’ | 


HE first I heard of her—said Dan the 
[‘earaee man—was when we went out 

there in that outlying road with the we 
wrecking car to dig that coal truck out of the ILLvU 
left-hand ditch, with the two big hunks that 
drove her still standing silent, staring out with those pale- 
blue eyes from their coal dust, like they had just heard 
the angels singing close at hand. 

““What done this?”’ I says, for it was done thorough. 

““Tt’s the Hen on Wheels again,” says one of the boys. 

“The who?” I asks. 

“The Hen on Wheels. That left-turner.”’ 

“That which?” 

“The left-turner,”’ they answers, ‘‘that’s just learning to 
drive. For she was born in England, where all turn to the 
left. And as a child, it seems, she was always driving a 
horse. And now she claims she can’t get it out of her 
system. And this is the second truck she’s ditched, 
avoiding her. And let all beware when they meet her, for 
it’s a terrible fault she has.”’ 

“Tt is,” I says. ‘‘And what is she doing for it?” 

“Worse than nothing,” they tells me. ‘For this 
Englishman, her husband, is teaching her, scaring her to 
death. And the more he teaches her the worse she gets, as 
you know yourself they do, the nervous ones, especially if 
they run into early accidents.” 

“T know,” I says, ‘‘full well.’ 

“And he’s the worst you ever heard of, for he’s got her 
now not knowing whether she’s coming or going, let alone 
turning right or left. And the boys all call him the 
Cast-Iron Husband, the way he keeps after her and will 
never let her stop.” 

“Aha, so that’s it,” Isays. ‘Husbands teaching again.” 

So then we dug the battleship out from the trenches and 
set the scared-eyed hunks up on the front seat once more, 
and only then did one of them come back to life again. 

““Left! Left!’ she say,” he hollers all at once, waving 
his arms. “‘Sorry! Sorry! So sorry!’ Ach, Himmel! 
Not yet again! No more! Me!” 

You heard complaints after that, and especially from 
strange road hogs, for all about the town were grown wise 


George Killbe Turmer 


STRATED Br GRANT 


by now, and hugged the right-hand curb when they passed 
her so as to leave no doubt in her mind as to the side of 
passing. 

“T was coming around this corner,” these outsiders 
would say, “‘maybe a little short, as you do sometimes, 
when all at once I seen this fine handsome-looking mad- 
woman in a white hat and lavender dress suddenly shoot 
by me to the left, hanging onto the steering wheel like a 
drowning child to a life preserver, and ribbons floating 
back behind, calling, ‘Sorry! Sosorry! But I was born in 
England!’ What is this?” they says. ‘‘What have we 
struck here?” 

“Oh, just another woman driver learning,’ we says, 
“and her husband teaching her.’”” And we explains her to 
him, how he was driving her crazy. 

“Oh-ho, I see,’ they says, and went along—on the 
extreme right of the road. And by the grace of heaven she 
got but one of the road hogs, and him but lightly. But the 
crossing cops kept jawing about her, especially after she 
winged old Murty McMahan here in the village. 

“IT made my motion,” he says, “to go to the left of me, 
as we do on that particular turn. And the next thing I 
knew she was all around me like a fence, calling, ‘Sorry! 
So sorry! I’m wrong! I’m wrong! I’m wrong again!’ 
And the next thing I knew I knew nothing until I awoke in 
her arms, my head lying in her lap on the pavement, with 
white and lavender ribbons all over me like a wistaria vine. 
‘Poor man! Poor man!’ she was crying. ‘I’ve killed him! 
I’ve killed him! I’m a murderess at last!’”’ 

“Later, maybe,”’ he says, opening one eye gradually. 
“But not yet. For I’m all right, I expect, if you’ll only 
take your arms from round me and let me try my feet.” 

So she done so, apologizing and wringing her hands. 

“Tt’s a terrible mistake, and a terrible, terrible fault I 
have,” she says, explaining. ‘For I was born in England 
where all turn to the left, and I cannot seem to conquer it, 


, 
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And you confused me, do 
sudden order for me to 
was thinking always of g 
oh, if I could only stop } 
murderess out of this!” | 

“Why don’t you then?” says Murty 
absent-mindedly, still feeling himself 

“‘Tt’s my husband,” she says. “H 

He kept insisting right along, as 
accident, forcing her on when on the 
pieces. 

“Don’t drive me on and on again. 
Bertram,” she says, shuddering, “‘to be 

‘Nonsense! Nonsense!” says the 
“Don’t be a silly fool. For I'll 
mistake. I’ll have no one saying that 

So after that, early mornings, the 
her back on that remote secluded road 
where so many of those machines fro 
up on the insurance companies each yee 
Edith! No! No! Are you an idiot?” 
back, “‘I can’t! I can’t!’ And all thi 
family talk of a man struggling to te 
Only this was far worse than usual, 
coming in and speaking of it. 4 

““We’ve heard aplenty of husbands,” 
ing and bawling out their wives, ins 
them to drive out there for years, ant 
breaking in their wild colts before 
such sounds as reached our ears 
Cast-Iron Husband that’s out there t 
teaching that poor unfortunate woma 
was a horse there’d be something do’ 

But then after a week or so of sh 
loose upon the streets again—c 
accident. 

“Look out for her,’’ the boys at the 
cuckoo. After that last accident, tha’ 
don’t know which way the sun ris 
jumping wild and free. She’ll get 
sure,” And she did, right off. She got’ 
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frs. Sarah Augusta Snibbs, the president of 
sib. She was one of those firm-set determined 
that knows her rights upon the road and 
‘he Hen on Wheels got her when she was 
»{:he main street to park her car. 
-t» meaning of this?” asks the big one, when 
kg around over her high nose. “Did you not 
oo” 
ssorry! Sosorry! So sorry!’’ says the Hen 
sitting up the mad apologies again. “But 
J confuse me, for they’re never made twice 
at by us women. And I hope you can forgive 
‘| For I was born in England, do you see, 
nm to the left; and try as I will I cannot 
ul'rom it.” 
go back,” says Mrs. Snibbs, looking back 
guard, “and turn freely to: your heart’s 
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now,” says the Hen on Wheels, looking up 
ax big pansy-colored eyes from under her 
abrim. “And oh, how I wish I could stop 
td late—before I become a murderess! But 
aot!” 

' says the president of the women’s club, 
pon her like an angry eagle. 

niband. He insists,’’ comes back the Hen on 


xyne must see he stops insisting then,”’ says 
nd she stiffened back into driving position 
fa brought it up at the next regular meet- 
‘ojen’s club. 

y slight personal loss that makes me urge 
‘ou, ladies,” says the president. “‘But it’s 
‘the thing. For the authorities, both state 
elr too lax and lenient in the enforcing of the 
4 all know well. The deaths and casualties 
‘leaps and bounds, to the scandal of the 
djiere’s no better time to start stopping them 
ey at home, with this terrible, terrible woman 
léupon our streets.” 

»ok so terrible to me,” says another. “She 
seed and jumpy and wild-eyed.”’ 

sys herself she wants to stop,’ a second one 
nclrives only because her husband makes her.”’ 
tithe worst of all,’ exclaims a third. ‘For 
ty be dangerous learning, and injurious to 
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traffic, if she is nervous, for a time. But the most danger- 
ous deadly thing in the world today is the timid, jumpy, 
well-meaning woman, who should never drive, being 
pushed on nevertheless by a firm-hearted husband to do 
so—set wilder each day by accidents and near-accidents 
and his hard bitter words. And lions and tigers are bad in 
their way, but they are safe and mild compared to this 
poor, deadly woman. For soon she becomes what this one 
here is today—a thing with no more reason than a wild, 
scattering hen, a mere maddened hen on wheels, weighing 
a full two tons, darting here and there upon the road, at 
vast incredible speed, with no thought or design or hope 
for the future beyond the blind unreasoning terror that is 
just then driving her. And I for one am terrible, terrible 
sorry for her, having been taught driving by my husband 
myself.” 

“And yet we must do something to protect ourselves,” 
says one more. 

“And especially,’’ says still another, ‘‘as mothers, with 
this terrible increasing danger to our poor defenseless 
children running loose upon our streets.”’ 

“Exactly! Precisely!’ says Mrs. Snibbs, the president, 
turning her eagle eye upon the last to speak. ‘“‘For it is 
the children, the poor undefended children and posterity 
of this nation that all the present modern safety-first 
campaigns are all planned to save from these wild, remorse- 
less juggernauts of the street.” 

“And yet you could not go to her direct, Mrs. Presi- 
dent,” says the secretary, looking up from her notes. ‘‘ For 
that will make her only the more jumpy and more danger- 
ous to life and limb.” 

““You said something there,”’ said the sergeant at arms. 

“Then how—how shall we go at it?”’ said the treasurer. 

“That’s simple—all too simple!’’ the president answers. 
“Tf it’s the husband that’s doing this, then we’ll go and 
notify him direct, in a firm and friendly way, that she 
must be rightly trained as a driver before released again 
upon our highways, and if he then refuses we shall know 
what to do. For it will make a start, a grand start, 
toward a big general women’s safety-first campaign that 
would no doubt get into all the papers and attract state- 
wide attention.” 

So they resolved for a safety-first campaign and com- 
mittee and appointed Mrs. Snibbs a delegation of one to 
wait upon the Englishman and notify him in a fair, 
dignified way of the position of the club. And then they 


sat back for their tea and refreshments, talking confi- 
dential of their difficulties and anxieties and terrors of 
first learning driving. 

“Tt’s the changing gears upon the hills that I remember 
best,’’ says one. ‘“‘The awful empty apprehending feeling 
you have in the back of your neck when you think of what 
may come to you if you don’t sort out in your head, in 
time, all that you should recall about all those different 
stops and pedals and levers that put on your power and 
clutch and brakes, and so go slipping backward to your 
doom. Like this one poor woman that I knew, who got 
her mind confused, and just sat there all the way down, 
with her foot set firm upon the accelerator, thinking, poor 
woman, it was the brake; and so went roaring and raving 
down the hill in loops, until finally this tree got her, with 
her brakes all off and her throttle open wide.”’ 

“That’s it exactly. That’s the worst,’’ another says— 
“stepping on the gas when in blind search underneath 
there for the brake. That’s the most blood-curdling thought 
of all. But worse still when you’re in gear and in the 
traffic, and go quickly darting onward. And the saddest 
case of my acquaintance was when this poor, rather 
fleshy woman—who was subject to fainting fits, but yet 
must drive, for her husband insisted, and she done just 
that—mistook the gas for the brake down under there and 
then fainted. And her foot, for some reason, stayed right 
there on the accelerator, full weight, and was still there 
when they disentangled her where she had leaped through 
a plate-glass window into the wash-goods department of a 
dry-goods store. And yet, after she came back from the 
hospital, her husband insisted that she go right on.” 

“That’s it,’ said another. “‘That’s the trouble with 
most women driving a motor car—the terror they get, 
being taught it by their husbands. They criticize women’s 
driving, and husbands most of all. Yet nine times out of 
ten, if you look back, it’s husbands teaching them that 
did it, breaking up their spirit, hollering, scaring you, 
calling you names—driving you to hysterics.” 

“You’re right—exactly right,’”’ says another. ‘For at 
the least wrong motion they bawl you out and insult you 
and state that you’re a fool and a raving imbecile; and 
how did heaven allow them to marry such, until it’s a 
wonder you ain’t really mad. And if there’s anything a 
young woman just breaking into married life should never 
do it’s to let her husband teach her anything—golf or 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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that Irving 

Berlin walked 
out for the last 
time from the of- 
fices in the interest 
of which he had, 
put aside the old 
tray and napkin 
and started in asa 
song writer. The 
house for which he 
toiled had derived 
its chief prosperity 
from the tunes 
that life was al- 
ways shaking out 
of him. And for 
some years, as a 
partner in the 
firm, he had shared 
in that prosperity. 
But a deal of chaf- 
ing and exaspera- 
tion must have 
attended therising 
fortune, for finally 
out he walked, 
taking with him 
his old crony of 
Tin Pan Alley, 
Max Winslow. 

This story could 
be written in the 
terms of certain 
abiding friend- 
ships, and one of 
them would be the 
fire-tested alliance 
between Berlin 
and the man whose 
chief business and 
chief enjoyment 
in life has been the 
selling of his songs. 
The two of them will argue till the edge of dawn, debating 
this move or that with such bitterness and such vehemence 
that the buckwheat plates rattle on the marble table tops 
in Childs’. But the rising sun has not yet failed to see 
them walking off arm and arm through the streets of the 
waking city. 

Long ago, Winslow, who had started in as a drifting 
singer in the cabarets of Broadway, settled down to that 
branch of exploitation which is known to the trade as 
plugging. When the small Baline was engaged at five dol- 
lars a week to join in the chorus from the balcony at Tony 
Pastor’s—that was plugging. The mobilizing of such as- 
sistance is Winslow’s work. Year in and year out he busies 
himself with the task of putting the new songs quickly into 
the hands and larynxes of the two-a-day. But his great flair 
lies in his faculty of recognition. They say of him that no 
one along Broadway has a surer, keener ear for a popular 
song, and many a chorus of Berlin’s has been rewritten 
before publication because that wary troubadour, when 
first he sang it to the listening Winslow, did not see his 
crony’s face light up as he had hoped it would. 


[: WAS in 1919 
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The Beginning of a Long Friendship 


aye FIRST he hung up his hat in the thriving office of 
Harry von Tilzer and devoted himself to infecting folk 
with the songs which that composer was then turning out 
in great numbers, among them the celebrated Down Where 
the Wiirzburger Flows. Another was a jaunty thing called 
Are Ye Comin’ Out Tonight, Mary Ann? And one day 
Winslow bounded into the office to report that when he 
had dropped in at Nigger Mike’s in Chinatown the night 
before, he had heard the waiter singing a parody of Mary 
Ann which set all the patrons of the Pelham to pounding 
on the tables by way of approval. It was not a printable 
parody, Winslow admitted; but it had cleverness, and he 
was of the opinion that the waiter who had improvised it 
would be a handy person to have around a song shop. He 
proposed that the boy be engaged forthwith at a salary 
of fifteen dollars a week. But Von Tilzer was not interested 
in the suggestion, and the anxious waiter down in China- 
town, instead of receiving a flattering summons to Broad- 
way, was allowed to linger on there until Nigger Mike 
threw him out. 

But the negotiations had struck a spark of friendship 
between Berlin and his advocate. That arch plugger, 
Winslow, had been so eloquent in his praises to Von Tilzer 
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The Music Box Theater, C. H. Crane, Architect 


that he found himself believing all he said. The two friends 
soon split the cost of a shabby room on the edge of Union 
Square, and by the time Berlin was writing his first suc- 
cesses for the house of Waterson, Winslow had already 
moved his hat over to that house and was belligerently 
prepared to cram each song down the throats of New York. 
And when Berlin decided at last 
to walk out of the Waterson 
domain, the departing clatter 
of Winslow’s feet on the stairs 
could be heard not long after 
his favorite composer had 
slammed the door. 

With great self-questioning 
and trepidation, most of which 
now seems inexplicable to the 
onlooker who has the advan- 
tage of knowing what happened 
next, the genius of Irving Berlin 
was then incorporated. He 
ceased to be a mere person and 
became so many shares of com- 
mon and preferred stock. And 
in bold gold letters a new sign, 
reading IRVING BERLIN, INC., 
shone in the sunlight of Tin 
Pan Alley. 

It is no great break in the 
tradition of Broadway that a 
writer of songs should publish 
them. The cheery, neighborly 
Paul Dresser, who was once the 
sunniest stroller on the side- 
walks of New York, took more 
than one turn at the publishing 
of his own works. So, always, 
did Charles K. Harris, whose 
After the Ball was so great a 
favorite in the days when every- 
one was singing Annie Rooney 
and Sweet Marie, the song of 
which the accent has made it 
permanently impossible for 
Americans to pronounce the 
Frenchnamefor Mary. Jerome 
Kern is a not conspicuously 
silent partner in the firm of the 
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dhomemade ginger cookies. And the song 
ited now and again with a gnawing envy 
eived not only the royalty on each copy— 
ry with any song writer from two to eight 
»/-but all the profit as well. When Mrs. 
n difficulties with printers’ bills and paper 
e first year of her venture, a friendly doc- 
etreet took a tenth interest in it by advanc- 
‘hundred dollars. He has made a profit of 
» hundred thousand dollars as a result of 
nt to be only a genial gesture. 

ng writer, in reflecting on these depress- 
pes not always pause to count, too, the 
jvorry that were Mrs. Bond’s portion; nor 
4 look squarely at the fact that in all his 
/ not happen to write an End of a Perfect 
lnt-heartedly, he becomes a music pub- 
jfriends notice a little later that he is grow- 
t> temples. 

jot too many discouragements in the way 
». There must be many novelists who 
b print and peddle their own books; but 
\wain’s flights into the business, none of 
wn has been his own publisher except the 
rolifie Upton Sinclair. The publishing of 
‘er, is a far more arduous, expensive and 
ex than the publishing of asong. It took, 
y five hundred dollars to set Mrs. Bond 
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a shabby lodging in Race Street, Philadelphia—a copy of his 
old love song clutched in his dead hand, a bit of paper near 
by on which he had scribbled, “It is hard to grow old 
alone.” When, in 1924, Mrs. Danks died in a Brooklyn 
rooming house, it was too much for the newspapers. 

“Under sullen gray skies that breathed an unsung re- 
quiem yesterday,’ ran one fairly typical account, “they 
laid to rest in New Union Field, the aged, withered body of 
the woman whose beauty and devotion fifty years ago 
inspired her husband to write a famous American love 
song.” 

It made a better story just to overlook the disconcerting 
circumstance that the words to Silver Threads were not 
written by Danks at all. Eben E. Rexford wrote them. 

Then you will hear—for this is one of the favorite legends 
of Broadway—that Paul Dresser, the leader of them all 


Jascha Heifetz and Irving Berlin 
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thirty years ago, was buried in potter’s field. It does 
not happen to be true, and the only sources of the 
legend are the fact that for some time his grave was un- 
marked by any stone and the fact that, in the years 
just before he died, Dresser knew misfortunes which 
kept him an embarrassed fugitive from the Broadway 
that had known him as its most lavish and most 
shining figure. 

Dresser comes vividly and lovably to life in the 
brief, gentle portrait of him written fondly by Theodore 
Dreiser—the kid brother Thee whom Dresser used to 
pilot proudly from bar to bar in his daily pilgrimage 
along Broadway. Dreiser, by the way, wrote the verse 
and chorus from which Paul wrote the song called On 
the Banks of the Wabash. If you read the chapter on 
his brother Paul in Twelve Men, you seem to hear the 
jangle and laughter of the gay midway which, in the 
middle 90’s, reached no farther uptown than the almost 
suburban Forty-second Street. You catch the sheen of 
sunlight on the twinkling hansoms and hear again the 
clop-clop-clop of hoof on asphalt. Then, bubbling with 
laughter as he went, jubilant because that was his 
song the hurdy-gurdy in front of the Gilsey House was 
playing, gay because he knew everybody and every- 
body knew him, equipped with the latest naughty story 
brought in from the road and bound that he should be 
the first to tell it in all the gathering places from the 
dressing rooms over at Weber and Fields’ Music Hall 
to the smoke-hung bar of the old Hotel Metropole— 
that was Paul Dresser. And as you watch him make 
his way triumphant through the applauding riffraff of 
his day, you know that if he died with all his pennies 
spent, it was not because he worked unrewarded at his 
trade. It was because he had ever been one who 
could not keep his pennies if anyone along his path 
stopped and asked him for them. 

Now, after many years, his fellow song writers seem 
to be remembering that open-handedness of -his and 

they have gone down into their own pockets for money 
to send out to Indiana and help build something in stone 
that will stand as a memorial to him there on the banks 
of the Wabash. 


A Tribute to Al Smith 


ORE telling, it seems to me, than this cloudy legend of 
Paul Dresser and a nameless grave is a happening that 
seemed to form a final verse to a song we all of us know. 
It befell during the sweltering Democratic convention that 
was held in New York City during the summer of 1924. 
The sulking McAdoo delegates made their way to Madison 
Square Garden each day through the jostling streets of a 
city in which all the natives seemed possessed with the one 
idea—that their own Al Smith should be the next President. 
Berlin was 
among those who 
shared this hope— 
in memory per- 
haps of the days 
when Al Smith got 
down off his truck 
and went upto the 
legislature in Al- 
bany to represent 
the district of 
which Chinatown 
was a part. In 
memory, too, of 
the time when 
Max Winslow was 
going to be mar- 
ried and Berlin 
negotiated with 
Smith, then acting 
president of the 
Board of Alder- 
men, to perform 
the ceremony. In 
the hope that this 
other pride of the 
old East Side 
would be nomi- 
nated, Berlin was 
ready with a cam- 
paign song. Its 
lyric expressed the 
conviction that 
all the boys and 
girls 


From Maine to 
Texas 

Would mark 
their x’s 

In the Democratic 

circle for Al. 

(Continued on 
Page 50) 


In Hallet’s Room at Headquarters They Found the Captain of Detectives 
Seated Grimly Behind His Desk Staring at Two Reluctant Visitors 
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WO hours later John Quincy rose from the table 
[were he and his aunt had dined together. 

“ Just to show you how quick I am to learn a new 
language,’”’ he remarked, ‘“‘I’m quite pau. Now I’m going 
makai to sit on the lanai, there to forget the pilikia of the 
day.”” Miss Minerva smiled and rose too. 

“T expect Amos shortly,’ she said as they crossed the 
hall. ‘A family conference seemed advisable, so I’ve asked 
him to come over.” 

“Strange you had to send for him,’ 
lighting a cigarette. 

“Not at all,” she answered. She explained about the 
long feud between the brothers. 

“Didn’t think old Amos had that much fire in him,” 
commented John Quincy as they found chairs on the lanai. 
“A rather anemic specimen, judging by the look I had at 
him this morning. But then the Winterslips always were 
good haters.” 

For a moment they sat in silence. Outside, the darkness 
was deepening rapidly—the tropic darkness that had 
brought tragedy the night before. John Quincy pointed to 
a small lizard on the screen. 

‘Pleasant little beast,’”’ he said. 

“Oh, they’re quite harmless,’’ Miss Minerva told him. 
“And they eat the mosquitoes.” 

“They do, eh?’’ The boy slapped his ankle savagely. 
‘Well, there’s no accounting for tastes.”’ 

Amos arrived presently, looking unusually pale in the 
half light. 

“You asked me to come over, Minerva,” he said, as he 
sat down gingerly on one of Dan Winterslip’s Hong-Kong 
chairs. 

“T did. Smoke if you like.”” Amos lighted a cigarette, 
which seemed oddly out of place between his thin lips. 
“T’m sure,’’ Miss Minerva continued, “that we are all 
determined to bring to justice the person who did this 
ghastly thing.’’ 

“Naturally,” said Amos. 

“The only drawback,’”’ she went on, ‘‘is that in the 
course of the investigation some rather unpleasant facts 
about Dan’s past are likely to be revealed.” 

“They’re bound to be,’ remarked Amos coldly. 

“For Barbara’s sake,’’ Miss Minerva said, “I’m intent 
on seeing that nothing is revealed that is not absolutely 


’ 


said John Quincy, 
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essential to the discovery of the 
murderer. For that reason I 
haven’t taken the police com- 
pletely into my confidence.”’ 

“What?” cried Amos. John 
Quincy stood up. 

“Now look here, Aunt Min- 
erva 

“Sit down,”’ snapped his aunt. 
“Amos, to go back to a talk we 
had at your house when I was 
there, Dan was somewhat in- 
volved with this woman down 
the beach. Arlene Compton, she 
calls herself.’”’ Amos nodded. 

“Yes, and a worthless lot she is. 
But Dan wouldn’t see it, though 
I understand his friends pointed 
it out to him. He talked of mar- 
rying her.” 

“You knew a good deal about 
Dan, even if you never spoke to 
him,”’ Miss Minerva went on. 
“Just what was his status with 
this woman at the time of his 
murder—only last night, but it 
seems ages ago?”’ 

“T can’t quite tell you that,’”’ Amos replied. “I do know 
that for the past month a malihini named Leatherbee— 
the black sheep of a good family in Philadelphia, they tell 
me—has been hanging around the Compton woman and 
that Dan resented his presence.” 

“Hfumph!’’ Miss Minerva handed to Amos an odd old 
brooch, a tree of jewels against an onyx background. 
“Byer see that before, Amos?”’ He took it and nodded. 

“Tt’s part of a little collection of jewelry Dan brought 
back from the South Seas in the 80’s. There were earrings 
and a bracelet too. He acted rather queerly about those 
trinkets—never let Barbara’s mother or anyone else wear 
them. But he must have got over that idea recently, for I 
saw this only a few weeks ago.” 

‘“Where?”’ asked Miss Minerva. 

“Our office has the renting of the cottage down the 
beach occupied at present by the Compton woman. She 
came in not long ago to pay her rent, and she was wearing 
this brooch.’ He looked suddenly at Miss Minerva. 
““Where did you get it?’’ he demanded. 

“Kamaikui gave it to me early this morning,” Miss 
Minerva explained. ‘‘She picked it up from the floor of 
the lanai before the police came.” John Quincy leaped to 
his feet. 

“You're all wrong, Aunt Minerva,” he cried. “You 
can’t do this sort of thing. You ask the help of the police 
and you aren’t on the level with them. I’m ashamed of 
you.” 

‘Please wait a moment,”’ said his aunt. 

“Wait nothing!” he answered. “Give me that brooch. 
Tm going to turn it over to Chan at once. I couldn’t look 
him in the eye if I didn’t.” 

“‘We'll turn it over to Chan,’’ said Miss Minerva caine 
“if it seems important. But there is no reason in the world 
why we should not investigate a bit ourselves before we do 
so. The woman may have a perfectly logical explana- 
tion df! 

Rott? interrupted John Quincy. “The trouble with 
you is, you think you’ re Sherlock Holmes.” 

“What is your opinion, Amos?” inquired Miss Minerva. 

“T’m inclined to agree with John Quincy,’’ Amos said. 
“You are hardly fair to Captain Hallet.:. And as for keep- 
ing anything dark on account of Barbara—or on'anybody’s 
account—that won’t be possible, I’m afraid. No getting 
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round it, Minerva, Dan’s indiscretions an 
dragged into the open at last.” 

She caught the note of satisfaction in his 
nettled by it. 

“Perhaps. At the same time it isn’tgo 
harm for some member of the family to ha 
this woman before we consult the police. 
have a perfectly sincere and genuine explan 

“Oh, yes,’ cut in John Quincy; “she wou 
other kind.” F | 

“It won’t be so much what she says,” » 
Minerva. “It will be the manner in whic 
Any intelligent person can see through de 
hood. The only question is, which of us is 
person best fitted to examine her.”’ 

“Count me out,” said Amos promptly. 

“John Quincy?” s 

The boy considered. 

He had asked for the privilege of wae 
and here, perhaps, was an opportunity to} 
man’s respect. But this sounded rather 
who would be too much for him. 

“No, thanks,”’ he said. 

“Very good,” replied Miss Minerva, 1 
myself.” 

“Oh, no!” cried John Quincy, shocked. 

“Why not, if none of the men in the fami 
As a matter of fact, I welcome the Opa 

Amos shook his head. 

“‘She’ll twist you round her little fing) 
Miss Minerva smiled grimly. 

“T should like to see her do it! Will you 

John Quincy went over and took the bro 
hand. 

“Sit down, Aunt Minerva,’ he said. 
woman. But I warn you that imme 
shall send for Chan.” 

“That,” his aunt told him, “‘will be a 
conference. I’m notso sure, John Quincey, 
proper person to go. After all, what - 
had with women of this type? ” 

John Quincy was offended. He was an 
that he could meet and outwit a woman 0 
said as much, ‘ 

Amos described the woman’s house as 
several hundred yards down the beach a 
boy how to get there. . i | 

John Quincy set out. 

Night had fallen over the island when hr 
Road, a bright silvery night, for the ko} 
over and the moon traveled a cloudless sk 
plumaria and ginger stole out to him th 
flaming hibiscus; the trade winds, blowin 
sand miles of warm water, still managed 
his cheek. As he approached what he jud! 
neighborhood of the woman’s house, 2 
myna birds in a spreading algaroba screar 
harsh voices the only note of discord i 
scene. 

He had some difficulty locating the co} 
almost completely hidden under masses | 
mander, its blossoms pale yellow in the m( 
the door, a dark, fragrant spot une 
trellis, he paused uncertainly. A rathe 
this was. But he summoned his cr 
loudly. 

Only the myna birds replied. John Qu 
growing momentarily more hostile to tf 
kiki. Some huge coarse creature, nO 
woman; a good fellow at a party—t 
door opened and the boy got a shock, f 


was young and slender, andthe face, 
»sted fragile loveliness. 

Jompton?’’ he inquired. 

rs. Compton. What do you want?” 

as sorry she had spoken. For she was 
those beauties so prevalent nowadays, 
peech betrays. Her voice recalled the 


WJohn Quincy Winterslip.’”’ He saw her 
beak with you for a moment?”’ 

1 Comein.”’ She led the way along a low 
into a tiny living room. A pasty-faced 
| stooped shoulders stood by a table, 
{1 shaker. 

dhe woman, “this is Mr. Winterslip— Mr. 
*, Leatherbee grunted. 

cor a little snifter,’’ he remarked. 

)John Quincy said. 

ompton take a smoking cigarette from an 
) convey it to her lips, then, evidently 
it, crush it on the tray. 

ifr. Leatherbee, “your poison’s ready, 
offered a glass. She shook her head, 
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‘oice, “T’ve been meaning to get over to 
i But it was such a shock, it knocked me 
a)’ John Quincy replied. He glanced at 
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kid I used to know when I was trouping. I was on the 
stage—maybe you heard that.” 

“Yes,’”’ said John Quincy. ‘‘You hadn’t seen Mr. Win- 
terslip since last Friday. You didn’t go to his house last 
evening?” 

“T should say not! I got my reputation to think of. 
You’ve no idea how people talk in a place like this.’”’ 

John Quincey laid the brooch down upon the table. It 
sparkled in the lamplight—a reading lamp, though the 
atmosphere was not in the least literary. The baby stare 
was startled now. 

“You recognize that, don’t you?”’ he asked. 

“Why—yes—it’s—I He 

‘Just stick to the truth,”’ said John Quincy, not un- 
kindly. “It’s an old piece of jewelry that Mr. Winterslip 
gave you, I believe.” 

“Well 8 

““You’ve been seen wearing it, you know.” 

“Yes, he did give it to me,’”’ she admitted; ‘the only 
present I ever got from him. I guess from the look of it 
Mrs. Noah wore it on the Ark. Kinda pretty though.” 

“You didn’t visit Mr. Winterslip last night,’’ persisted 
John Quincy. “Yet, strangely enough, this brooch was 
found on the floor not far from his dead body.’’ She drew 
in her breath sharply. 

“Say, what are you—a cop?” she asked. 

“Hardly,” John Quincy smiled. ‘I am here simply to 
save you, if possible, from the hands of the—er—the cops. 
If you have any real explanation of this matter it may not 
be necessary to call it to the attention of the police.”’ 

“Oh!”’ She smiled. ‘‘Say, that’s decent of you. Now 
I will tell you the truth. That about not seeing Dan Win- 
terslip since Friday was bunk. I saw him last night.” 

“Ah, you did? Where?” 

“Right here. Mr. Winterslip gave me that thing about 
a month ago. Two weeks ago he came to me in a sort of 


“Ever Since I Can Remember,"’ She Added, “‘My Happiness Has Had an If in It”’ 
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excited way and said he must have it back. It was the 
only thing he ever gave me, and I liked it, and those 
emeralds are valuable, so—well, I stalled a while. I said I 
was having a new clasp put on it. He kept asking for it, 
and last night he showed up here and said he just had to 
have it; said he’d buy me anything in the stores in place of 
it. I must say he was pretty het up. So I finally turned it 
over to him and he took it and went away.” 

“What time was that?”’ 

“About 9:30. He was happy and pleasant, and he said 
I could go to a jewelry store this morning and take my pick 
of the stock.’’ She looked pleadingly at John Quincy. 
“That’s the last I ever saw of him. It’s the truth, so 
help me.’’ 

“T wonder,’’ mused John Quincy. She moved nearer. 

“Say, you’re a nice kid,” she said; ‘‘the kind I used to 
meet in Boston when we played there; the kind that’s got 
some consideration for a woman. You ain’t going to drag 
me into this. Think what it would mean—to me!” John 
Quincey did not speak. He saw there were tears in her 
eyes. “‘You’ve probably heard things about me,’’ she went 
on, “but they ain’t true. You don’t know what I been up 
against out here. An unprotected woman don’t have 
much chance anywhere; but on this beach, where men 
come drifting in from all over the world I been 
friendly, that’s my only trouble. I was homesick—oh, say, 
wasn’t I homesick! I was having a good time back there, 
and then I fell for Bill Compton and came out here’ with 
him, and sometimes in the night I’d wake up and remember 
Broadway was five thousand miles away, and I’d cry so 
hard I’d wake him, and that made him sore ——”’ 

She paused. John Quincy was impressed by the note of 
true nostalgia in her voice. He was suddenly rather sorry 
for her. 

“Then Bill’s plane crashed on Diamond Head,’’ she 
continued, “‘and I was all alone. And these black sheep 
along the beach, they knew 
I was alone—and broke. 
And I was homesick for 
Forty-second Street, for the 
old boarding house and the 
old gang and the automat 
and the chewing-gum sign 
and tryouts at New Haven. 
So I gave a few parties just 
to forget, and people began 
to talk.” 

“You might have gone 
back,”” John Quincy sug- 
gested. 

“T know—why didn’t I? 
I been intending to right 
along, but every day out 
here is just like any other 
day, and somehow you 
don’t get round to picking 
one out—I been drifting; 
but honest to God, if you 
keep me out of this I’ll go 
home on the first boat. I'll 
get me a job and—and—if 
you'll only keep me out of 
it. You got a chance now 
to wreck my life—it’s all up 
to you—but I know you 
ain’t going to.” 

She seized John Quincy’s 
hand in both of hers and 
gazed at him pleadingly 
through her tears. It was 
themost uncomfortable mo- 
ment of his life. He looked 
wildly about the littleroom, 
so different from any in the 
house on Beacon Street. 
He pulled his hand away. 

“‘T’lI—I’ll see,”’ he said, 
rising hastily. ‘Ill think 
it over.” 

“But I can’t sleep tonight 
if I don’t know,” she told 
him. 

“Tl have to think it 
over,” he repeated. He 
turned toward the table in 
time to see the woman’s 
slim hand reach out and 
seize the bit of jewelry. 
*‘T’ll take the brooch,” he 
added. 

She looked up at him. 
Suddenly John Quincy knew 
that she had been acting, 
that his emotions had been 
falsely played upon, and he 
felt again that hot rush of 
blood to the head, that quick 
(Continued on Page 177) 
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Money Without Work 


N° BULL market in stocks is able to proceed far with- 
out producing a plentiful crop of new millionaires, 
real or imaginary. After about a month of continuously 
advancing prices, newspaper headlines begin to suggest 
that the well-known Mr. Smith has a paper profit of 
$2,000,000 in United American Cast Lead, or that Mr. 
Brown has cleaned up $1,500,000 in various stocks. If 
the reports are not true, they ought to be, in the interest 
of the reading public. Those of us who lead drab lives 
must have some spice, and one of the functions of the 
stock market is to provide relish. 

It is well that most newspaper writers use the word 
“‘pnaper’’ so freely in describing these newly made for- 
tunes. For those who keep what they “‘make” in the 
market are singularly few, and there is an air of fiction and 
unreality about the process. 

Whether because of mental and temperamental defects, 
or on account of the high degree of amateurism involved, 
stock-market speculation is a strikingly unprofitable occu- 
pation over any considerable period of time. All may be 
rosy, with the goose hanging high, at the present writing; 
but it was quite another story a year or two ago, as it is 
sure to prove again. 

Those who get clear of the market with their booty are 
not many. Often the gains do little more than offset pre- 
vious and future losses. Even when a great killing is made, 
and cashed in, the fortunate owner becomes restless when 
obliged to live an inactive, retired life. He thinks he sold 
out too soon and that the other fellow is making too much 
money. So back he goes to his destruction. If history es- 
tablishes anything, it proves that most large market opera- 
tors are a class that die as well as live by the sword. 

Bull markets, however much justified by basic condi- 
tions, usually bring with them not only excesses but excres- 
cences of speculation. No degree of official vigilance ever 
serves to prevent the mushroom growth of bucket shops, 
in one form or another, along with all manner of fake spec- 
ulative and investment schemes that are sure to come in 
the wake of rising security prices. The small speculator 
may catch the swing just right, but more probably he is 
caught wrong in one of the temporary shake-outs. Nor does 
he commonly take to heart the two cardinal principles of 
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safe small-fry speculation—first, don’t speculate unless you 
can afford to lose; second, don’t speculate unless the sum 
involved is large enough so that if a profit emerges it will 
amount to something. 

Crities of stock speculation often say that the nation is 
no richer because of a prolonged rise in share prices. Prob- 
ably not. But if we put the horse of logic in front of in- 
stead of behind the cart, it may be said that a rise in prices 
often indicates that the nation is richer. Individual for- 
tunes, however, are made for the most part by growing up 
with the wealth of the country, not by juggling with the 
mere indices and exponents of that wealth. 

If every vague, unauthenticated rumor of stock-market 
opulence be accepted at its face value, the sum total still 
looks trifling in comparison with the fortunes made 
through industry and the holding on to good securities by 
those wise or lucky enough to invest in them. 

Men grow rich in this country, not by speculation on the 
exchanges but through the ownership of shares in enter- 
prises which expand from year to year. It is said that 
many years ago an associate of John D. Rockefeller wished 
to build on Fifth Avenue, in New York City, a mansion 
suitable to his station, and free from debt. He needed 
$50,000, and urged Mr. Rockefeller to take that much 
stock. He was advised to keep his stock and borrow the 
needed money, but refused. Today the stock is worth tens 
of millions. , 

It is the faith that Mr. Rockefeller had in his own enter- 
prise, the faith in intrinsic values, that has made so many 
rich men in America. Such confidence may happen to rest 
in a great world-girdling corporation, or in a small local 
ice-cream or radio-parts factory. This sort of trust will not 


. always be rewarded, for all enterprises do not prove suc- 


cessful. But as long as the country grows and men con- 
tinue to believe in their own business endeavors, there can 
be no stoppage of fortune-making. The only way to pre- 
vent men getting rich is to put an end to business and 
human faith alike. 


Maps 


FTER the Armistice an American officer found himself 
A quartered near a little village schoolhouse in France. 
In looking over the books which the children studied he 
found one which was called a petite géographie, the out- 
standing feature of which was that it told all about the 
things which could be found in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Then it went on to tell what the department con- 
tained of historical significance, natural wonders, art 
objects, industries and agricultural activities; after that it 
told about France, and finally mentioned the rest of the 
world. The motto on the cover of the book was, ‘One 
loves best what one knows best.” 

“That motto I think carried a lesson for us all,”’ said the 
officer. ‘‘I think that one explanation of the intense love 
of their country which the French display lies in the fact 
that the children of France have been educated in this way.” 

Just how far the local home element can be emphasized 
in education without making students narrow and provin- 
cial is a nice point to debate. But most people, adults as 
well as children, rarely master too many facts concerning 
their localities, although they may harbor too many preju- 
dices. In the required educational process the map admits 
of indefinitely greater use than at present. To employ a 
hackneyed but indispensable phrase, its possibilities have 
hardly been scratched. 

Millions of otherwise educated people appear to take no 
interest in maps; indeed, can hardly understand them. 
Yet one’s enjoyment and knowledge are almost as much 
limited by inability to comprehend a map as by failure to 
read a language. Perhaps such persons regard map making 
as a completed art, a dead language, with no more fields to 
conquer, and thus devoid of romance. On the contrary, 
great areas, in this country at least, have never been accu- 
rately mapped. 

Just as better babies have been prayed for, so better 
maps are desirable. There are too many cheap imitations 
of the real thing and substitutes for it. What is needed is 
popularization, without cheapness or inaccuracy. In the 
Ferry House in San Francisco, through which fifty-five 
million people pass in a year’s time, there is a new state 


map, modeled with meticulous accurac 
its six hundred feet of length. On suche 
hamlet that fails to show. 

“There’s where I live,” is the pleased 
mark of the passer-by. There are even } 
houses which show up. mia 

Charts and maps are for various users 
the air pilot, the motorist, the city engi 
and hunter, even the law-enforeemen 6 
should not every state, city and village he 
where all may see, and which even the y 
stand, for merely educational purposes i 

In gazing upon such a modeled replica ¢ 
or state, the resident would naturally | 
location. We all do that. But he might] 
to look too for the other fellow’s home, to 
there and what he has there. We always t 
adjoining hamlet after we have visited it. 
go shopping on Main Street we see the 
Jonesville on the map, it won’t seem lil 
country—and that is half of education. 
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Home Life and the! 


UST about the time serious thinkers 
think seriously that the home life of A 
destroyed by the automobile, the movie, 
all the other factors that keep people or 
radio came into being. It has tended t 
ance. People who formerly rushed ow 
evening meal was over, or before, are n 
share the unusual entertainment which tl 
into the home. Music, lectures, the ple 
the universally popular and seemingly 1 
brought right into the family sitting 
helping to restore home life in America. 
It is doing more than that. It is revit 
The dullness of the long winter evening h 
No longer need the farmer and his famil; 
and his family for that matter, suffer t 
long evening at home so often entaile 
bring acquaintance with the best mus 
general appreciation of the best. It is cl 
of contact with important events whi) 
could never attain before. Listening i 
address from the White House and heari! 
intimate and dramatic reports of a polit 
a world series that radio is achieving is? 
to personal participation. There was a 
that people who had never gone to palit 
listening in on rallies during the last pres, 
Every Sunday the nonchurchgoer sits 
that come by radio. The broadcasting 
prove the weapon the church has soug 
attention of the straying portion of 
it possible for everyone to hear the 
chance it will raise the standard of p 
This may seem like overstating the ¢é 
siders how unsatisfactory many radio } 
Indifferent talent and cheap jazz ore! 
much of the entertainment that the full: 
yet being reaped. When some method ¢: 
casting has been devised, and a sour 2 of! 
to pay for the very best talent, radi 
own. The possibilities are so great tha| 
these developments can be brought ab 
At present the fear is being felt hat 
all-absorbing to such an extent th 
amusements will pass out of the 
need not anticipate any such revolut 
was freely predicted at one time t 
completely swallow up the speaking 
drama has survived, however. The ¢ 
every roof will hold a hangar and 2 
the sky, but when that day does co 
be in more general use than it is tod 
radio. It will become an increasing 
of life, but it will not displace any ¢ 
By the time we have perfected it 
service fully, we shall be ready for the 
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The Future of 


(jing articles of this series an attempt has 
‘disclose the panorama of Soviet Russia in 
ou have seen how, as in no other country, 
se political, and vice versa; how a small 
ys its ruthless rule upon a vast populace, 
apitalizing trade, finance, industry and 
4e consolidation of its poisonous power; 
): tyranny has been projected through fear 
yw world revolution incited by insidious 
(not sound regeneration, is the real objec- 
hy of fanatics intrenched at Moscow. 
‘still unfinished. Various social, spiritual 
]-atures—in reality the lack of them—are 
(mpletion of the picture. Most important 
ty of unfolding some vision of the future. 
te destiny of those unhappy people bowed 
‘ce? Is the immense crucible into which 
cunes of one-twelfth of the human race 
ol to become a seething caldron of further 
Vill Russia emerge from her trial reborn 
jugh suffering and sacrifice? Obviously 


Bolshevism, for such it remains, cannot 
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continue indefinitely. It is with these features that the 
concluding paper will be concerned. 

First in chronological order, and almost foremost in 
significance, is the war on religion, which is the counterpart 
of the offensive against capital. One seeks to destroy the 
spiritual life of the nation and the other to break down 
material initiative. The Bolshevik attempt to despiritual- 
ize Russia, with its attendant blasphemous assault on all 
that is sacred, constitutes one of the most damning indict- 
ments of the existing order. 


War on Religion 


ITH the advent of Bolshevism, religion was pro- 
scribed. According to its tenets, “‘Religion and 
communism are incompatible both theoretically and prac- 
tically.””, Membership in the Communist Party not only 
requires absolute disavowal of religious faith and of ad- 
herence to any religious system, but it also means expul- 
sion from the ranks if marriage through the offices of the 
church or the baptism of children takes place. According 
to the decree separating church and state, births, marriages 
and deaths are registered and solemnized solely by secular 
authorities. Since marriages are performed without the 
authority of the church, so are divorces unhampered by 
legal process. The same soviet official who ties 

the nuptial knot can cut it in short order. 
From the start, the 
Bolsheviks looked 
with suspicion upon 


SEEMS LIKE A LONG WAIT 


By Marcossom 


the church, because they saw in it the agency that might 
weaken their bloody authority and possibly overthrow it. 

Realizing the potentialities for backfire that lay in a 
ruthless destruction of the sacred edifice, the Bolsheviks 
moved warily; yet from the start they jailed and exiled 
priests, and confiscated all church lands, which were turned 
over to the state. The great famine of 1921 gave them the 
cue for action. ‘ 

The arrangement made by the Moscow authorities with 
the American Relief Administration for child feeding and 
other benevolences involved the Russian Government in a 
considerable financial outlay. It included the expense of 
transporting and warehousing supplies, armed protection, 
and the native personnel. Then, as now, there were no 
national funds. The government therefore demanded the 
treasures of the church, including the jewel-studded icons 
and religious pictures. When the Patriarch Tikhon, head 
of the Orthodox Church in Russia, refused, they were 
seized and converted into money. The inconsistency of 
this procedure was that all the crown jewels, which I de- 
scribed in a preceding article, and which are worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, were available. The royal loot, 
however, was considered too valuable an asset with which 
to finance unrest to be used for philanthropy. 

A systematic sacking of the churches and monasteries, 
carried out by militia and police, inaugurated a reign of 
terror. In many communities the infuriated people re- 
sisted the troops and tried to prevent them from removing 
the sacred vessels. Force prevailed and many altars and 


walls were denuded. 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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Pop Corn 
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DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


talk about. 


Neither one heeds and neither one harks— 
All wrapped wp in her own remarks; 
This is the way that the chatter appears 
All snarled up in the alien ears: 


6c 


—— piping all around the neck, 
Picot round the pocket —— 
‘Have you seen The World Awreck ? 


An Intimate QGutline of History. No. 3—The Trial of Socrates 
“Tt was trimmed with monkey fur my 
“Margie Newland saw it; 
Said it made a hit with her 
“Run a dart and draw it 
Round the waist and put a bow 
“Changed it into nickels ; 
But we weren’t hungry, so 
We just ordered pickles 


” 


” 


” 
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How the critics knock it ——”’ “Why, I think I’d fagot here 4 


“Why, this shape is beautiful! 
Wear it with a jacket 
“Panels just a trifle full i 
“With a nine-inch placket 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


Modern Business. 
Manager: “‘Hello, Please is This Bryant 4210? I’d Like to Speak to the Secretary's 


““Goldenblatt’s have got ’em . 
“Skirt and blouse of kitten’ s-ear 

“‘Mousetail round the bottom 
“Leave it in the jelly dish 
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Assistant of the Assistant’s Assistant to the Assistant Business 


Secretary's Secretary to the Secretary’’ 


And a real dramatic critic will emerge, 
Most analytical, 

Caustically critical, 
Half parasitical, 

Too! —Arth 


The Ballad of the Lady ani 


N CAMELOT, that ancient | 

Where Arthur’s knights held 
There dwelt a maid of great ren 

Named Ada Ida May. 


(Continued on Page7 


Mrs. Newriche: “‘Now, Mike, Before We Go to This Swett Party I 
That Chair an’ Practice Lookin’ Bored”’ 
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[ii hotels opened; cottages, rented or owned, 
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filled up; visitors from the frozen North bathed 

in sea and sunshine until luncheon, slept till 
four, played bridge or mah-jongg until dinnertime, 
danced or played mah-jongg or 
bridge until bedtime. Roderica 
found a high satisfaction in pay- 
ing one hundred dollars a day for 
a suite for her mother and her- 
self. They could afford it, for 
Duane reported coded cables 
from Sutherland in the Gulf and 
Penterry in the North, saying 
that all cargo had been deliv- 
ered. The estate of Uncle Jason 
was being liquidated; the golden 
shower had begun to fall. 

Others gasped in a paroxysm 
of pleasure under the shower 
after a sea bath; but Roderica 
had her intensest thrills in her 
room. Herreveries were of bank 
notes falling all about her, piling 
up, covering her ankles, slowly 
mounting to her knees. The 
sudden change from a genteel 
poverty that had been forced to 
count dollars, to an income that 
permitted the squandering of 
thousands made life a delirium. 
Haughty before, she was arro- 
gant now. The excitements of 
her life vividly animated her 
spirits; she became more beau- 
tiful than ever and was con- 
tinuously eager for pleasure and 
change. 

She found intense exhilara- 
tion in listening to the ignorant 
speculations of tourists about 
the liquor shipments. All of 
them were curious about this 
notorious Nassau occupation 
and they passed on one absurd 
rumor after another with an 
affectation of inside knowledge 
and a futile pledge of secrecy. 
When a cold business man told 
a group that Nassau was a small 
piker in the business, that its 
contribution to the Eighteenth 
Amendment was melodrama 
and Sunday editions rather than 
liquor, that its yearly shipments 
were not and never could be more than one per cent of 
the stuff illegally consumed in the United States, Roderica 
considered him a personal enemy. When he added that 
adulterated whisky was being shipped out, she coldly 
reeled off exact details—100 proof, guaranteed six years 
old at least, and pure. When he answered that Duane 
might be doing that, that Duane was unique, that he had 
the real thing and sold it as he found it, she was struck 
dumb. 

“And so,” her mother said calmly, ‘‘Mr. Duane is en- 
gaged in this strange business. I’ve met him—a bluff 
forceful person. What brought him into it?” 

“He represents some heavy liquor interests, I under- 
stand,” the cold business man explained. ‘He’s liqui- 
dating for them and himself.” 

“We met him,” Mrs. Vallander explained, “through 
Lord Uther Penterry. We wondered a little. I suppose 
liquor is the bond.” She smiled. ‘‘Penterry makes no 
bones of what he is doing.” 

Thus Mrs. Vallander, a truthful woman, was forced into 
distasteful equivocations by her shivering fear of notoriety. 
But Lord Uther was now her support. For him to be a 
bootlegger was no more than a joke. His social status 
could not be impaired. Prohibitionists might write raging 
attacks, sensational articles might appear, hypocritical 
men in public life might condemn, but no one in his set in 
England would do more than smile, no hostess in the 
United States who counted would cut him off her list. If 
Roderica were married to him, notoriety, disgusting as it 
might be, would not overwhelm two women, no longer de- 
fenseless; they could live in envied splendor in England if 
Washington should prove censorious. What social future 
could be in store for Mrs. Vallander if pilloried as a boot- 
legger, and she had for son-in-law only James Duane the 
younger? And what for Roderica? Mrs. Vallander saw 
herself hurled from her Washington throne, even though 
she had refused to sell her old home and her garden; saw 
Roderica the queen of some little unimportant set in some 
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Creep Back to the Decent Past, to the Things You Meant to Me. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“It's You,’’ He Said, His Voice Tensely Restrained. “‘When I Saw You First, I Wanted to Break Away, to 


Pacific Coast city only vaguely heard of in the East from 
time to time. 

Ignorant that her enterprising daughter had foreseen all 
this and had most promptly and effectively taken action, 
she vainly sought a frank talk, but Roderica always eluded 
her. The latter knew all her mother’s anxieties, but she 
knew also that her mother would not tolerate the double 
engagement. Duane would be thrown over just at the 
moment when his immense energy and great business abil- 
ity were most needed. Roderica knew that Lord Uther 
had not these qualities; she honored him for his lack; and 
she was not prepared to run any risk of impeding the flow 
of whisky or the flood of wealth. Duane would certainly 
prove vindictive; oh, no, his enmity must not be incurred. 
Something must happen, must be made to happen, that 
should result in a broken engagement—broken by the 
Duanes without antagonism. If this could not be brought 
about, things must go on as they were until the last drop of 
liquor was sold. This meant months. 

So everybody ardently desired a broken engagement, 
except Jimmie. Since he had sided with that little freak 
about the sale of the yachts, Roderica labeled him prig— 
and she was greatly relieved that he was so hopelessly com- 
mercial that she was compelled to see but little of him. 
He had made one round trip to Miami in the Roderica, and 


had been so strenuously busy while in port that she had . 


seen him only once. 

“The secret of shipping,’’ he had said, “is turning ’em 
round fast. I’ve got to get out in twenty-four hours, and 
that means my working day and night.” 

Roderica, always impressed by his energy and enthusi- 
asms when in his presence, had asked him why he must 
turn ’em round fast; he did not need the money. 

“It’s the game,” he had answered. ‘“‘I’ve just got to 
make a success of it until I can sell her.” 

“It’s beneath your dignity,’ Roderica had told him. 

He had laughingly kissed her, called her a snob, and said 
it was lots of fun. 
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HROUGH sheer superiority of 
value, this Hupmobile Club Sedan 


has taken first place in the minds of 


thousands of families throughout 
America. Its new and lower price now 
brings full measure of closed car 
comfort, together with the superior 
economy, dependability, perform- 
ance, and long life of Hupmobile, to 
those who formerly had to content 
themselves with an open car. At only 
slightly more than open car cost you 
can now enjoy real sedan advantages, 
plus all the special qualities which 
we believe make Hupmobile the best 
car of its class in the world. Here 1s 
something new and different in a club 
sedan. It affords convenience, seating 


comfort and smartness Panerco lack- 


ing in this type of car. Itis undoubtedly 
one of the best possible motor car 1n- 
vestments on the market today—al- 
Pee nes its owners every wanted sedan 


benefit, plus valuable features which 


are special to itself. A phone call to 
your Hupmobile dealer brings 
a demonstrator to your door. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
more—but you, you didn’t help. You wouldn’t lift me— 
you just let me drag you down to my level. I got drunk 
that night, the first time. Disappointment, that was it, in 
you. I thought of you so many times, and what I had lost, 
and what you were—and when I found you for a minute 
I seemed to understand that you—well di 

‘““Well, what?’ Her anger was not extreme; it was 
softened by his passionate repression; he loved her still. 

“That you liked me more than you ever had in your life.” 

“True,” she admitted. ‘“‘ Was that a reason for despising 
me and getting drunk?”’ 

“Yes,” he said explosively. ‘I told you what I had 
sunk to—and you— Roddy, if you had ever looked at me in 
Washington as you did at that moment you would have 
married me even if I was broke.”’ 

“Alas! My eyes betrayed me,” she mocked; 
was so thrilled to see that you had become a man 

pals 

““We women ignore a jellyfish, but we respect a shark. 
You handed tea beautifully in Washington. Now you’ve 
no manners, Jack, but you don’t fear the devil himself.” 

He bent a moody head, reflecting. 

“Which is the real woman,”’ he asked hotly—‘“‘the one 
I worshiped, or—or My 

“The one you love,’’ she finished for him calmly. 

He nodded, eying her intently. ‘“‘I don’t break out ex- 
cept with you. It’s not myself, or what I am, that makes 
me talk Sunday-school stuff. It’s you. You’ve demoral- 
ized. You’ve chucked all your family traditions, your 
dignity, all the things I worshiped you for ——” 

“That’s enough, Jack.’’ She rose, a red spot in each 
cheek. 

“For your Uncle Jason’s whisky.” 

“Oh!”’ She resumed her seat, staring at him from wide- 
opened eyes. 

“That hits, does it?’’ he asked with a bitter smile. 
glad you can still be ashamed of something.” 

“You understand me, Jack,” she said quietly. ‘“‘You’re 
not complimentary, but you’re right; still, you’ve missed 
the point.’’ She leaned forward and murmured a confes- 
sion. “I have not changed. I was just the same in 
Washington, but I had no chance. I’m at heart a 216, 
masquerading among the 120’s and 144’s.” 

““Tomatoes?”’ he asked, perplexed. 

She nodded. He burst into laughter. 

“Who knows—everybody?”’ she asked quickly. 

‘“No—not even I, until you just admitted it. ‘Paducah’ 
on the labels, one or two other trifles—I made a wild 
guess. I think you’re safe, Roddy. Will you marry me?” 

Utterly surprised, her first thought was hardily uttered: 
“Blackmail, Jack?”’ 

“Looks that way, doesn’t it? No.” 

““You’re too late. There’s a man stronger than you or 
me. He can be banker or bootlegger and never change a 
hair on his head nor a thought in his heart.” 

**\ wooden Indian.” 

“No—bigger than his surroundings, that’s 


” 


“hut I 


” 


“ce lm 


all. Sorry, Jack.’’ She rose. “Friends just 
the same?”’ 
“Oh, yes. I suppose that money is yours, 


but still ”” She handed over the package 
with a sudden radiant smile. It thrilled her for 
an instant that she could forget 
this casually wrapped-up wealth. 


XVI 


IMMIE DUANE, master of 

the trading auxiliary schooner, 
Roderica, completed all formal- 
ities with the customs, then rushed 
to the office of Roserod, Limited. 

“Tmmense luck!”’ he cried to 
the secretary as he closed the door 
of the private office behind him 
and looked into Rosamond’s face 
for the eager response which he 
knew he should find there. 

“Tell me, quick!’’ she cried, 
clasping his two hands and gazing 
up at him. 

“Found the owner of the Rosa- 
mond. She was stolen, as I 
thought. He takes her back and 
pays us eight thousand dollars 
salvage.” 

“Hurrah! One elephant off our 
hands.” 

“Yes. A man recognized her 
in Jacksonville and wired to the 
owner; he came down from New 
York.” 

She pressed his hands, released 
them, pirouetted on her toes and 
danced across the room as no prop- 
erly conducted secretary should. 
Part of a heavy load had been 
lifted from her shoulders; Jimmie, 
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condemned to immense labor by her refusal to sell the 
vessels, was relieved of some of his burden. 

“Tf you do that,’’ hilarious Jimmie said, ‘‘for the Rosa- 
mond, what would you do if the other ——” 

She ran to him breathless. 

He nodded exultantly. ‘‘True. I’ve sold the Roderica.”’ 

She stood silent, staring, round-eyed, inhaling a deep 
sigh of relief. Jimmie bent swiftly. She ducked. He 
kissed her curly hair. She drew back, cheeks flaming, 
frowning. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “It was just a kind of good-by.”’ 

“What? What’s that?” 

“To Roserod, Limited. The company will transfer its 
vessels, divide its assets, close its doors.”’ é 

“Oh, well,’’ Rosamond murmured, glancing about re- 
gretfully. “If it was only that ” She flickered a 
smile of forgiveness. 

“A little celebration tonight?’’ he suggested. ‘Just 
your aunt and my dad and us two? Dinner at the hotel, a 
dance afterward?” 

“‘T should love it.” 

“Fine. We'll pick you up at seven.’’ At the door he 
turned. ‘“‘Rosamond,’ he said soberly, ‘‘this Roserod’s 
been quite a successful little company, hasn’t it? I kind of 
hate to give it up.” 

“Oh, sodolI. And it’s come through clean, too, Jimmie.” 

They stood eying each other, mourning over their dying 
company. Then he turned and went away. 

She was brimming with joy. This wonderful Jimmie had 
so cleverly and quickly got out of the net which she had so 
unthinkingly spread for him. If he only was as clever with 
girls, but how could he be expected to understand black 
treachery? Was it only just exultation over his brilliant 
success that had brought that kiss? She clenched her fists 
and shook them in the direction of the hotel. Had he got 
there yet? Was he sitting now by the side of that black- 
hearted vamp? Rosamond stamped her foot, drew out 
her vanity bag, powdered her flushed face, and touched 
the spot on her head where his ill-aimed kiss had landed. 

She went into the outer office, to be met with an intricate 
problem. A colored man, over fifty-five, wished to purchase 
a ticket for Miami; but he could neither read nor write. 
He was joining his son, it appeared, and could therefore be 
admitted, though illiterate. But he was a native of Ja- 
maica and had been in the Bahamas for only eleven 
months. Was a passport nec- 
essary and could he take an 
orphaned child four years old 
who had been born in Bar- 
bados of a Portuguese father? 
She tried in vain to collect 


her scattered brains, and it was only after fv 
she found the proper answer. 
“The Roderica,”’ she said, “‘is off the run, 
go to Miami again.” 
At the parcel-post office she found the new 
ordered from a great New York house whic 
a seasonal shop in Miami. This was great lu 
home joyously. 
Jimmie went, not to the hotel, but in 
father, whom he tracked at last to the bottlj 
“Ts it fair, dad?””*he demanded with a k 
as he looked at the fountain of whisky and 
bottles rushing along on the traveling belt. 
“Hello, Jimmie. Good trip? As how? Wh; 
The father led the way to the office. “Sli 
said. ‘‘The boy and me’s in fer a business 
Jimmie.” He lighted his big black cigar. 
sealed tin cases from Havana, and leaned ba 
“‘T ean see how it happened,” Jimmie sai) 
brain that never stops and it cares only for}, 
came down here for a vacation, a vacation | 
first one together in our lives. You don’t! 
‘You don’t care for it; but you love the ga, 
business power. And so you let yourself dro} 
ten liquor trade. Once you’ve dropped in, y 
to be first. So here you are, a bootlegger ur 
in whisky a | 
“Tf I’d foreseen how low-down it was — 
defended. 
“Oh! You feel that. Then drop it, dad, | 
“T’m in above my head, son. I gotta tou 
fore I stop swimming.” 
““Money’s nothing to you. Close out at an: 
“Are you so set, Jimmie?”’ 
“T think of Roddy, father, and her moth 
“By the sulphurous flames of Vesuvius) 
exclaimed. Cornered! Should he expose th 
they object?” he asked, to gain time for a | 
“Object?” was the surprised question. | 
I can’t understand how you never thought 
“They’re mighty liberal in their views on! 
““T know, but to be in it cp 
“Lord Uther’s in it,”’ the father said ely 
Jimmie nodded gloomily. He could not) 
was different, but he knew precisely the poin 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
Vallander set. An Englishman of established high position 
might do without criticism what a nobody could not at- 
tempt. 

“D’ye think as much of her as ever, son?” 

‘‘More, dad.” 

“‘Very well, then. Here’s my proposition: Put it up to 
Roderica. If she cares about it I promise you I'll be a quick 
quitter.” 

“That’s fair, dad. You always are.” His spirits 
bounded. He told of his good luck with his two vessels, of 
the involuntary departure of the arrested Sladen for Cali- 
fornia. “Hank knew he ran from a Los Angeles warrant 
as well as from his wife,” he explained. “So I just handed 
him over at Miami. He’s out of the way.” 

Duane laughed. ‘‘His vessel came in; no owner to grab 
the funds. Captain did a bunk with at least a hundred 
thousand. I advanced money to the crew and libeled her; 
so that’s that, Jimmie. I’ll own her in a week. You monkey 
with a buzz saw when you fool with the Duanes.” 

Jimmie mentioned the engagement for the evening and 
went away, elated. His father watched him out of sight 
with a grim smile as he reflected that it had cost him a mil- 
lion dollars a year to buy a peach for Jimmie; a peach that 
would never be plucked, after all, by Jimmie, and was rot- 
ten through and through as it hung on the branch. Duane 
always took the long view and possessed a vast patience. 
If the boy’s dream of happiness were suddenly shattered 
now, the blow might be irrevocable in its effect on char- 
acter, might lead to dissipation, might end in a long jour- 
ney, in a separation, perhaps, of years; but if Rosie got 
quick action, if Jimmie should think himself partly in 
fault—the old man laughed with an unaccustomed cyni- 
cism. 

An hour later, deliberate Jimmie, now the pink of tropic 
fashion, strolled casually through the high cool cafons 
which the hotel people called corridors, and peered among 
the potted palms in search of an eagerly waiting but care- 
fully reticent sweetheart. His spirits bubbled. In a few 
days he would be once more a holiday maker like the rest 
of them, free at last to be happy in such secret hours as 
Roderica could arrange. His incredible success with the 
boats, his delightful talk with his father, infused him with 
a high exhilaration. 

He found her, at last, and instantly felt her mood to be 
akin to his. She had, in fact, been a run-down battery until 
her encounter with Jack Sutherland; now she was charged 
to her finger tips. She was surrounded by a little court, 
all pretending to drink tea and watch the lawn tennis. Her 
marked personality and the vivid colors she had elected to 
wear forbade her doing anything unobtrusively, but she 
made a neat exit and presently she was strolling alone with 
Jimmie. 

“‘T watched for you, Jimmie,”’ she said with her provoca- 
tive side glance. ‘‘And you, you never looked, never picked 
up your glasses. Mine are very good. Who was that 
pretty woman?” 

Thrilled by her half-serious touch of jealousy, he begged 
humble pardon and mentioned a strange name. She drew 
a sigh of relief that Mamie Gardiner was not on the island. 
He thought it her sigh of regret that he ever had to speak 
to another woman. He must change the vessel’s name, she 
told him, smiling; ‘‘Roderica” must not be permitted on 
the stern of a trading vessel. 

He poured out his tale; he was no longer a trader, had 
sold both boats. She looked her pride in his success; and 
she felt it too. When with her he had always this physical 
influence over her. His boyish, ingenuous side had always 
brought quick response from an impetuous girl, thwarted, 
repressed, condemned to a tiresome round of gayety with 
correct conventional people. Amid the new undreamed-of 
excitements of this lawless life his domination over her was 
waning, but it was still sufficiently marked to be felt by 
her. She found it easy to be very kind to him. She was in 
truth a more perfect sweetheart since she had definitely 
arranged to discard him when the moment came. She was 
always on guard. When he told her that she must have 
heard that his father was shipping liquor but that his 
father had promised to drop it if she objected, she could 
only stare at him in perplexity. 

“Left it to me?” she repeated sharply, perceiving in- 
stantly the sardonic humor which had placed her in this 
position, and deeply resenting it. 

“Yes, toyou. Mighty fair, don’t you think? A sacrifice, 
perhaps a big one, for you and me; but he’ll do it.” 

She felt herself pinched as in a cleft stick. Her impulse 
was to tell the truth, to say that the father was selling Val- 
lander whisky. But if Jimmie should feel so strongly on 
the matter that a quarrel followed, the older Duane would 
surely withdraw at a ruinous loss to Vallander interests. 

“T can’t, Jimmie, I can’t,” she murmured, as she sat 
down in a secluded seat and drew him to her side. In the 
falling dusk she caught his hand and held it. 

“Why not?” he asked, surprised. 

She laughed lightly. ‘‘I don’t mind telling you what to 
do though,” she added with a touch of malice; “it doesn’t 
seem to influence you a lot. It would be ridiculous, absurd, 
for me to try and boss your father.” 
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“He asks it!” he cried eagerly. ‘‘ You have every right. 
It’s a big concession to you, a splendid compliment.”’ 

“T wouldn’t dare,” she whispered softly, her lips close 
to his face; but he would not be cajoled. 

“Por my sake,”’ he pleaded earnestly. “You don’t hate 
it as I do, because you don’t see its rottenness with your 
own eyes. You just hear the stories, the dramatic stories. 
I want to see the dad out of it. For my sake say the word.” 

‘‘He’s joking, Jimmie; he must be. . If he’s not, he has 
no right to leave such a decision to me.” 

It was almost dark. She slipped off her hat and rested 
her head on his shoulder. He put his arm around her, but 
he would not change the subject as she wished it changed. 

“He has every right,’ he said. “I told him you and 
your mother would object. He said if you did he’d drop it.” 

She raised her head, angry that that invitation had been 
ignored. ‘‘But, Jimmie, suppose we don’t object? That 
mother and I think that Mr. Duane should do what he 
likes without our interference.”’ 

“For my sake, then, Roddy.” 

At bay, she told him the tale of Uncle Jason’s will, but 
this is how she told it: “Your father came to Washing- 
ton,” she said, ‘‘and mother learned he was a multi- 
millionaire. She’s so proud, Jimmie. Oh, no, her daughter 
had hardly a penny; she could not give her consent. She 
gave him a drink. He saw the label on the bottle, knew 
about it. That brought the story of Uncle Jason’s will, just 
an accident, like that. In the instant he offered to sell it 
for her, and for me. I’m half owner under the will.” 

“How long have you known this?” the astonished Jim- 
mie demanded. 

“Yesterday, Jimmie. They said in the hotel your father 
was a—was selling liquor, and I denied it at first, but I put 
two and two together, and then I went to mother. She 
owned up. She told me what I’ve just told you. She’s 
glad about it. So am I, Jimmie. She’s rich again, and 
I—I don’t come empty-handed to you. I meant to tell you 
tonight.” She nestled close again, but he did not even put 
his arm around her. 

“Why didn’t you tell me the first thing?” 

“Your father’s message astonished me, Jimmie. I 
couldn’t think what he meant. Now I see it was no more 
than a joke in the worst possible taste.” 

“That’s so,” the reluctant Jimmie agreed. 

“He wouldn’t tell you he wouldn’t give it up,”’ she cried 
indignantly. ‘He wouldn’t say he was dealing with my 
uncle’s estate. He just grinned behind his hand and sent 
you to find out if I objected to selling my own property.” 

“That’s so,” said Jimmie in mournful accord. “It’s not 
like him.” 

“Don’t criticize him, Jimmie. Just say the Vallanders 
do not object, and let him think what he will.” 

“But doesn’t your mother,” he insisted, “see the seamy 
side now? You do. You could stop right now, you know.” 

“Jimmie,” she demanded, ‘‘if that liquor was yours 
would you knock the barrels in the head?”’ 

His answer was a hesitant no. 

“You'd leave it, I suppose, in the warehouse until the 
barrels rotted?”’ 

“T don’t suppose I should,’ honest Jimmie admitted 
reluctantly. 

“Ah! you'd sell it for half its value and let the other 
man take the risk?” 

“Let the other man do the dirty work,”’ he corrected. 

“Well, that’s not your father’s way nor my way,” she 
cried in triumph as she rose to her feet. ““We do not ask 
others to do what we fear to do.” 

Stung to the quick he caught her arm and they stood in 
the starlight facing each other. ‘‘You’ve got it right,’”’ he 
said. “Knock the heads in, Roddy.” 

She stared at him, intently questioning his eyes. ‘‘Do 
you mean it?” she asked. 

“T mean it.” 

“If you were poor, Jimmie; if that was all we had?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, I can’t say. But it ast: tae 

“Thank you,” she said, clasping his arm. “You are so 
rich you can afford to be quixotic. JI—I—am poor. I have 
some pride. And I’m not coming to you dependent.” 

“You've won.” 

She held up her lips—a long kiss—she emerged from the 
shadows alone. 

Jimmie watched her flying along the lighted colonnade, 
then dropped on a seat, thinking, thinking hard. When at 
last he recalled his evening engagement he leaped to his 
feet and ran to the telephone. The little party were gath- 
ered at his father’s house and had been waiting half an 
hour, he was told. 

“Bring them along, dad,” he said, “and tell them I’ve 
been too busy to dress.” 

“Rosie,” the father said with a chuckle, “is dolled up 
till she looks like a fairy queen.” 

Jimmie hid behind a pillar, saw them come into the 
crowded lobby, saw aunt and niece go to the dressing room 
to leave their wraps. He hurried to his father. 

“Your little joke came off all right, dad,” he said. 
“Roddy and I have cleared up everything. I must take 
my share now. I’ll run the next lot up to New ‘Works 

““Oh, the hell you will!’’ 
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“TF ODDY, you will not le 
“Of course not, mother. 
“But you said ——” 
“What else could I say, a 
challenged me.” (Continued on! 
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Not only visibly clean 
but free from unseen dirt 


with Sunbrite’s ‘“‘double action’’ 


The bathroom is one room that we feel is never quite clean enough. Spot- 
less, shining it may look, yet we know the most dangerous dirt is not seen. 

Sanitary cleanliness—that is what we want for the bathroom! And 
that is what Sunbrite helps make possible. 

Sunbrite cleanses with ‘double action” —which means that it not only 
scours off the grime you see, but it has a sweetening, purifying power 
which acts against the dangerous dirt you cannot see. 

A powerful cleansing agent, yet it contains no harsh chemicals to hurt 
the hands or mar fine surfaces. 

Another advantage is its reasonable cost—just a few cents a can! And 
double cleaning results save so much in time and labor, too. A United 
Profit Sharing Coupon is attached to every can. 

For bathroom, for kitchen, for every place that must be kept clean, use 
Sunbrite. Its “‘double action’’ will give more thorough cleanliness. 
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Use Quick Naptha 
White Soap Chips 


for washing clothes, 
dishes, woodwork 
and for all household 
uses. A pure, high 
grade soap in most 
convenient form, it 
dissolves quickly, 
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trust than the obligation of caring to the 

uttermost for the men disabled in its de- 
fense and for the dependents of those who died for it. 
Next comes the obligation of doing the square thing by 
all the others who left their families, their jobs and their 
opportunities in life to join the battle array. 

There has been endless and bitter discussion as to whether 
this supreme trust has been well or ill discharged and 
whether Congress has been niggardly or generous with the 
veterans. 

Ever since the Armistice, the ranks of the American 
Legion have volleyed and thundered like the battle front 
in Flanders with this discussion. In the last year, however, 
there has been a marked lull in the bombardment from 
Legion posts, due partly to the fact that veteran relief 
conditions generally have much improved and partly to 
the Legion’s better knowledge of what actually has been 
and is being done. 

Toward the other peoples of the earth we are the world’s 
greatest creditor nation; if we have failed in our duty to 
the disabled men, to their dependents and to the depend- 
ents of those who gave their lives in the World War, then 
toward our veterans we are the world’s meanest debtor 
nation. 

The veterans and the taxpayers are the principal parties 
in interest in this matter. Outside of those officially or pro- 
fessionally concerned in the work, I have yet to find either 
a veteran or a taxpayer able to give more than a vague idea 
of what has been and is being done for the relief of veterans 
and dependents. The most savage critics have been those 
with the least definite knowledge of the facts. 

Whether we have adequately discharged our responsi- 
bility to the nation’s defenders is primarily a question of 
fact. After that comes the divergence of individual views 
as to what are the limits of adequate relief. 

Without finding the facts and measuring them by the 
foot rule and calipers of common sense, the nation’s dis- 
charge of its greatest responsibility cannot be intelligently 
or fairly dealt with either from the veterans’ or the tax- 
payers’ viewpoint. 

The final straw which determined me to go after the 
facts was a challenge flung at me by a Legionnaire. 

“What has the Government actually done for us that 
really counts anyhow?” he demanded. “If you ask me, 
Pll say it has done rather a neat job of side-stepping its 
duty to the boys who fought for it.” 

If the Legion’s opinion is that Uncle Sam has been a 
piker in his treatment of the veterans, the taxpayers ap- 
pear to be equally unanimous in the conviction that the 
Government has spent enough money to do a mighty gen- 
erous job of it. Back of that opinion is the feeling that 
probably a lot of this relief money has been fooled away 
and perhaps grafted. Neither veteran nor taxpayer is 
satisfied or informed. 


N: NATION can shoulder a more sacred 


The Bureau Fundamentally Sound 


M* FIRST quest for facts brought me face to face with 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
at Washington. After listening to my request, he replied: 

“Good! You are not more anxious to procure the facts 
of the bureau’s administration than we are to give them. 
Anything is open to you. To have an article published 
telling comprehensively what the bureau has actually done 
and is trying to do will be refreshing. 

“Certainly it has made mistakes, and it will continue to 
make them; but not of the sort which, earlier in its history, 
made it an object of general suspicion. It is not for me to 
discuss the public scandal attaching to a previous admin- 
istration of the bureau; but I am privileged to repeat 
what I told the American Legion Convention—that there 
is nothing fundamentally wrong with the Veterans’ Bureau 
now; that it is whole-heartedly devoted to the job of do- 
ing its utmost, under the law, for the veterans and doing it 
promptly; that it is equally devoted to its responsibilities 
to the taxpayers to prevent fraud and waste of the vast 
funds which it handles as a public trust. 

“The mistakes which it will make will be those of in- 
dividual judgment, mainly in the handling of personal 
cases and of details. Every precaution we can think of is 
taken to hedge both small and large decisions about with 
precautions to prevent errors of judgment and to give in- 
dividual justice to every claimant. But the 27,000 mem- 
bers of the bureau organization are all human—just as 
human as the claimants. 

“More than half our male employes are themselves ex- 
servicemen. This is something for veterans to think about 
in judging the natural attitude of the bureau toward 
claimants. Again, what possible motive can any bureau 
employe have for giving any claimant less than all he is 
entitled to under the law? The natural thing for bureau 


employes to do is to go the limit for claimants and give 
them the benefit of the doubt wherever possible. That is 
what the law and the regulations require. 

“True, the personal financial responsibility to the Gov- 
ernment of every bureau employe may influence those 
lacking in strong character and decision to resolve doubts 
against a claimant rather than in his favor, but we try to 
overcome the leaning-backward attitude. 

“T repeat, the attitude and the morale of the bureau are 
sound; its work is done conscientiously and energetically. 
When the truth of this is nationally recognized the useful- 
ness of the bureau will be greatly increased. I know of no 
reason in the world why any claimant cannot obtain full 
and prompt justice at the hands of the bureau except the 
element of human frailty. The door of appeal is never 
closed against him. However, justice is not automatic and 
never will be.”’ 

In forming a fair judgment of how well or ill a task has 
been done, something more than the mere size of the job 
must be considered. Conditions surrounding the work 
must be weighed. It is one thing to sail a well-charted sea 
in a staunch ship manned by an experienced crew, and 
quite another to navigate unmapped waters in an emer- 
gency craft hastily knocked together and with a green 
crew. 

Unlike human beings and most business enterprises, this 
undertaking was not born small. It leaped into being full 
grown. There it was, a mountain of responsibility, crying 
to be shouldered and moved without delay. Public senti- 
ment demanded that it be done at once—regardless. 


Unavoidable Waste 


Shee urgency of the situation offered no excuse for graft, 
but it did cut out the caution in spending money that well- 
organized private industry would have used. The cards 
were stacked against the bureau by the necessity for quick 
action as far as close businesslike buying was concerned. 
In short, it was in position to be rather mercilessly ex- 
ploited by conscienceless private citizens who were strictly 
on the job to take advantage of that opening. The courts 
have yet to determine to what extent graft entered into 
early expenditures for hospital sites, hospitals and other 
large purchases. But the fact remains that the situation 
itself made thrifty buying virtually impossible in the days 
when shiploads of disabled men were arriving and had to 
be hospitalized without delay. As a result unreasonable 
prices were paid for much that had to be bought. There 
was undoubtedly a technical waste of the taxpayer’s 
money, but the business man who could have avoided this 
waste altogether would have been a miracle worker. 

Consider the size of the job. The Veterans’ Bureau is 
one of the biggest business institutions in America. Prob- 
ably only three or four of the greatest industrial corpora- 
tions of the country have larger financial operations. Its 
current disbursements run considerably above $1,000,000 
a day; it has, roughly, about 1,000,000 customers on its 
books and it has handled more than 6,500,000 applications 
for relief and insurance. 

Its main lines of business are: Providing medical care 
and hospitalization for disabled veterans; providing voca- 
tional training for handicapped veterans who are disabled; 
consideration of claims for compensation, insurance and 
vocational training; maintaining insurance records for 
veterans; issuing adjusted service certificates and adjusted- 
compensation payments—soldiers’ 1924 bonus. 

This looks simple, but wait for a close-up of any one of 
these jobs! As a hospital enterprise, the bureau overtops 
all others. It operates the greatest vocational-training 
enterprise the world has ever known. Life insurance is one 
of the most intricate forms of business evolved by modern 
civilization; the Veterans’ Bureau conducts one of the 
largest life-insurance businesses in the world. As a mail- 
order house, it does a huge business, handling 1,200,000 
pieces of out-going mail and 900,000 of incoming each 
month, involving $4,800,000 of premium remittances. 

Now for a quick glance at what has been accomplished. 
The bureau and the agencies now a part of it have dis- 
bursed altogether more than $2,700,000,000, nearly all the 
payments being in relatively small amounts; it has han- 
dled nearly 1,000,000 disability and death compensation 
claims, awarding almost half of them. It has:made more 
than 150,000 disability and death term insurance awards, 
averaging about $9000 and totaling $1,300,000,000. 

The bureau has in force more than 350,000 United States 
Government converted life-insurance policies, totaling 
$1,375,000,000, and 209,385 term insurance policies 
amounting to $1,609,000,000. It has trained, rehabili- 
tated and put back into occupations about 70,000 men, 
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‘The Law ina Nuts 


ESPONDING to my request for tf 
statement of the Adjusted Compe} 
rector furnished the following: “i 


“The act provides for an adjustment 
of the World War of one dollar a day fo} 
service and $1.25 a day for each day! 
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Veterans’ Bureau.” 
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relief work of the Legion. Though 
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Buyers have been quick to recognize that Fisher’s development of a new type coach 
body literally gives their motor car dollar increased purchasing power. Now, a given 
cat price will buy a better chassis than formerly; and in addition, the owner will enjoy 
the closed car advantages which are exclusive to the fine coach Body by Fisher. 
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CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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their adjusted-compensation benefits will 
be asked to assign them to the Legion en- 
dowment fund. President Coolidge and 
Vice-President-elect Dawes have sponsored 
this huge Legion enterprise by accepting 
membership in its honorary committee; 
but its character and importance should be 
understood instead of merely inferred, be- 
cause the whole fabric of* veteran relief is 
involved in it. 

Many, perhaps most, citizens believe 
that the Veterans’ Bureau is the only relief 
organization which the buddies have or 
need. Well, itisn’t. On this job Uncle Sam 
has an unofficial but not silent partner in 
the person of the American Legion. The 
rehabilitation organization of the American 
Legion is structurally a precise duplicate of 
the bureau. It checks the bureau organiza- 
tion at every point, both at Washington 
and in the field. Literally, it audits almost 
every phase of the bureau’s performance, 
day by day. 

The bureau has its director and its cen- 
tral organization at Washington and its 
fourteen regional offices in the field. The 
Legion has its chairman of the National 
Rehabilitation Committee and his central 
organization in Washington and a district 
secretary and liaison officer in the field at 
every regional office of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. Touching all veteran relief matters, 
the chairman of the Legion’s rehabilitation 
committee is the official interpreter to the 
President of the United States of Legion at- 
titude on both legislation and performance. 
He is, perhaps, called to the White House 
quite as frequently as the director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Out in the field, the Legion’s rehabilita- 
tion secretary and liaison officer checks 
against the bureau’s district manager, gives 
him the Legion viewpoint on everything 
from rulings and interpretations to the 
treatment of individual cases. Also he 
keeps the Legion’s rehabilitation chairman 
at Washington closely informed as to how 
relief matters are going in the district. 

These Legion liaison officers’ hands are 
upon every phase of relief; they fight for 
individual justice for their veterans and at 
the same time administer discipline to the 
unruly; they inspect hospitals, attend 
court hearings, umpire family quarrels, act 
as advocates for veterans before rating and 
appeal boards and as emergency custodians 
for mentally disordered veterans under ob- 
servation, and do any other odd jobs that 
the exigencies of quick and practical relief 
may require. 

According to Watson B. Miller, chair- 
man of the Legion’s National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee, his organization has 
recovered substantially $10,000,000 for 
veterans—in most instances where recov- 
ery was unlikely without this Legion serv- 
ice in properly developing the cases of the 
veteran claimants to compensation, insur- 
ance and other benefits. 


Homes for War Orphans 


Not a law has been enacted involving 
veterans’ relief which has not to a large ex- 
tent been developed by the rehabilitation 
committee of the Legion, and itis on duty at 
all congressional and other important public 
hearings. Its purpose is to obtain collective 
and individual justice for the veterans, to 
guard the flock, to work with the administra- 
tion of the bureau whenever possible and to 
criticize and go after it whenever and how- 
ever it seems necessary to doso. In develop- 
ing liberalizing and progressive legislation 
for veterans’ relief, it would appear that hon- 
ors are about even as between the heads of 
the Veterans’ Bureau and the American Le- 
gion’s National Rehabilitation Committee. 
They have done good teamwork. Other 
service organizations and the Congressional 
Investigating Committee, headed by Sena- 
tor Reed, of Pennsylvania, helped in clear- 
ing the way for the Reed-Johnson bill, 
passed last June, whose provisions have 
greatly assisted in liberalizing veterans’ 
relief. 

The bureau and the Legion are agreed in 
estimating that there are about 35,000 war 
orphans, of whom 5000 need immediate at- 
tention. The only institution now devoted 
exclusively to war orphans is the Legion 
billet at Otterlake, Michigan. It is now 
caring for thirty-five orphans. Land and 
funds for buildings have been subscribed in 
Kansas. New Jersey citizens also have 
offered land, and a building and land in 
Tennessee has been donated. A billet in 
the Far West is needed. It is believed that 
the five will be sufficient for the present. 
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All this is the work for which the big en- 
dowment fund is intended to provide a 
permanent foundation. 

Another important line of new business 
lately undertaken by the bureau is cleaning 
up the guardianship mess. This job was 
originated to meet a difficult and unsavory 
situation involving the most helpless of the 
war’s victims—the veterans who are men- 
tally incompetent and their minor depend- 
ents, and dependents of veterans who made 
the supreme sacrifice. 

The Veterans’ Bureau states that there 
are about 38,000 minors of this kind 
under guardianship, and more than 22,000 
mentally incompetent veterans. The per- 
manent-total-disability list alone shows 
9519 guardians of minors and 15,000 
guardians of incompetent veterans in the 
background. These guardians were ap- 
pointed by the state courts. Until recently 
the bureau’s only connection with them 
was to remit money to them. 

But sinister indications of guardianship 
irregularities came to the surface as guard- 
ianships began to expire. For example, a 
man who had been appointed guardian of 
his insane son became conscience-stricken 
and confessed that he had misappropriated 
more than $5000 of his son’s money. His 
confession contained the sworn statement 
that he was ready to make restitution to 
his son’s estate. 


Guardians, Good and Bad 


Although the bureau’s power to interfere 
in the administration of these guardian- 
ships was hedged about by legal hazards 
and uncertainty, the director determined to 
exert every ounce of its influence, legal and 
moral, to correct this situation. A special 
guardianship subdivision was organized 
and the foundation for a sharper and more 
systematie scrutiny of guardianships was 
aid. 

This service has been operating for six 
months and has accomplished startling re- 
sults. The first task was to compile, from 
500,000 records, lists of guardians and of 
minor dependents. Specific information 
covering the stewardship of about 30,000 
guardians came in by mail to Uncle Sam on 
the first roll call. The inquiries necessary 
to the building up of this list have exerted a 
wholesome effect upon guardianship morale 
generally. Guardians have awakened to 
the fact that Uncle Sam is watching them. 
When the bond furnished by a guardian is 
not sufficient to protect the accumulating 
funds of the beneficiary, the guardian is 
notified through the court that appointed 
him. Several fake bonding concerns have 
been uncovered. 

Probably the most numerous cases of 
guardianship irregularity occur among the 
stepfather guardians. Thousands of war 
widows have remarried and the children of 
men who died in service now find them- 
selves under stepfather guardianship. 

Not all these stepfathers are unfaithful 
guardians, but a regrettably large number 
of them are. In many cases it has been 
found that the sums paid for the benefit of 
these war orphans have been used as family 
funds by their stepfather guardians. Fre- 
quently the beneficiaries do not know that 
the Government is sending money each 
month for their individual benefit. 

Numerous cases of the grossest neglect of 
war orphans have been unearthed by this 
special-service agency of the bureau. For 
example, a little girl, the daughter and de- 
pendent of a soldier who was killed in 
France, was found on a county poor farm, 
where she had been placed by her guardian, 
who had not applied to her care the funds 
received for her from the bureau. The ex- 
cuse was that the child was undeveloped. 
The guardianship subdivision dug into the 
case of this little unfortunate. The physi- 
cal interference which had obstructed her 
normal development was easily removed by 
proper surgical attention. This is only one 
of many cases equally outrageous and 
pathetic. 

At this writing, a professional guardian 
is in jail in the East awaiting trial for em- 
bezzlement of $50,000 of soldiers’ funds. 
This type of guardian had comparatively 
easy sailing until guardianship accountings 
revealed the buzzards. The bureau is now 
following the policy of going the limit and 
using all Uncle Sam’s moyal and legal force 
in protecting incompetent veterans and 
minor dependents of dead or incompetent 
veterans from crooked guardians. When 
inspectors from regional offices unearth 
evident guardianship fraud, payment from 
the central office is promptly stopped. 
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This new power to stop payments when re- 
ports are unsatisfactory is the smudge by 
which Uncle Sam is able to help state 
courts in smoking crooked guardians out of 
their holes. The Legion’s rehabilitation or- 
ganization has helped. Its national chair- 
man says: 

“Many thousands of dollars have volun- 
tarily been returned to the Government 
that had been received by guardians on 
guardianships which had expired by death 
or the coming to legal age of minors, and for 
other reasons. 

“Usually this restitution has taken the 
form of returns of government checks which 
had been received and hoarded, but which 
the guardians had been afraid to cash. Res- 
titution amounted to $2000 a day the first 
fifty days of Uncle Sam’s guardianship in- 
vestigation.” 

A big advance in bureau administration, 
under the act of June 7, 1924, is the policy 
of having veterans’ ratings made by boards 
in the field, before whom the veterans may 
appear in person, which in part are made 
up of physicians who conduct their physical 
examination. This cuts out red tape and 
delay, taking the bureau to the veteran and 
giving him direct action on the ground. It 
permits a closer understanding of the per- 
sonal equation and gives a better average 
of individual justice than the old paper 
plan of making disability ratings at long 
range. 

This decentralization gives real authority 
to bureau men out in the field and reduces 
the number of hands through which a claim 
must pass before the relief is actually 
granted. Relief on the Ground is the slo- 
gan of the reorganized bureau. Even the 
Central Board of Appeal is now being de- 
centralized for the purpose of finally passing 
on claims of disabled veterans whose cases 
have not been handled by the regional or 
state boards with satisfaction to the claim- 
ant. However, the claimant will always 
have his appeal to the director if he wishes 
to exercise it. 

To make a vast governmental machine so 
flexible, so unmechanical that it can adapt 
itself to myriads of human problems and 
give them quick and individual adjustment 
is about the ultimate achievement in or- 
ganization building. This purpose has 
already wrought remarkable results. It is 
perhaps the most. encouraging element in 
the present veterans’ relief situation. It 
will not work miracles, but for a govern- 
ment bureau policy applied on a vast scale 
it is showing speed. 

Perhaps the only public policy on which 
all citizens of the United States are agreed 
is that all veterans needing hospital treat- 
ment should be given the best obtainable, 
by any person, anywhere, at any price. 
This feature of veteran relief outranks all 
others in the popular regard. 


Director Hines’ Statement 


Realizing the extent and intensity of this 
feeling, I asked Director Hines for a state- 
ment of the hospital situation as is. It fol- 
lows: 


‘‘There are now in operation under the 
direct jurisdiction of the bureau forty-nine 
hospitals, with more than 19,400 beds. 
Other government hospitals are open to 
World War veterans, so that there are now 
available in government hospitals a total of 
more than 28,500 beds. There are now 
being hospitalized in government hospitals 
more than 23,000 patients, including 9165 
cases of tuberculosis, 8900 neuropsychiatric 
cases and 5000 general cases. 

‘At present 336 civil and state hospitals 
are being used for some 4250 beneficiaries 
of the bureau, including 1637 cases of 
tuberculosis, 2400 neuropsychiatric cases 
and 200 general cases. These facilities are 
used largely for emergency hospitalization 
and for diagnosis and observation. 

“As the bureau _ hospital-construction 
program develops, the number of cases in 
civil and state hospitals will proportion- 
ately decrease. More than $40,000,000 has 
been appropriated for the development of 
bureau hospital facilities, and the present 
Congress has provided and the President 
has approved a further sum of $6,500,000 
to be expended for additional hospital con- 
struction. Since July 1, 1923, ten new bu- 
reau hospitals have been opened and three 
other hospitals are being completed new 
from the ground up. 

“ As a result of the World War Veterans’ 
Act of 1924, making government facilities 
available for all disabled ex-service men, re- 
gardless of service connection or disability, 
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You never saw a child that didn’t love to 
»y on the floor. But you’ve seen lots of 
ors covered with rugs that were “‘too good”’ 
or too dusty—for the children to play on! 
be sure, those rugs weren’t Congoleum! 


Easily Cleaned— Flat -Lying 


You can see for yourself how pretty this rug 
i$ What you can’t see are still more impor- 
tatpoints. A Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rug saves 
the and work. The lightest of moppings 
rnoves every speck of dust and leaves the 
stooth, waterproof surface fresh and spotless. 
Ten, too, it is seamless and lies perfectly 
fl: without tacks, cement or any fastening. 


Count up all the advantages of Gold-Seal 


evry room in the house, labor-saving and 


a sanitary playground 


Cngoleum Rugs—charming patterns for’ 


For the Children— 


sanitary qualities, durability and guaranteed 
satisfaction—then add economy. For these 
rugs come at amazingly low prices. 


Note These Very Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft.$ 9100 Pattern No. 386, Lx ft. $ -60 

1%x 9 ft. 11.25 illustrated, is madein 4 “> p 

9 a x 9 ft. 13.50 all sizes. The other 2% XJ ft.) 1540 
a “Ll. patterns shown are ~ Se Qc: 

9 x 10'5 ft. 15.75 made in the five large 3 x 4% ft. 1.95 

9 x12 ft. 18.00 sizes only. sh Sel tig RY 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
“Things Every Woman Should Know About 
Congoleum Rugs,” a very interesting illustrated 
folder, shows all the beautiful Congoleum patterns 
in their actual rich colors. Our nearest office will 
gladly send you a free copy upon request. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia © New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


| eaeSeal 


(ONGOLEUM 
_-Art-RuGs 
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Warning ! 
There is only one “‘Con- 
goleum” and it is identified 
by the Gold Seal pasted on 
the face of every pattern. The 
name “Congoleum”’ ts a reg- 
istered trade-mark and the 
exclusive property of Con- 
goleum-Nairn Inc. If you 
want “Congoleum” be sure 
to ask for it by name and 
look for the Gold Seal. 


Pattern 
No. 5/8 


Pattern 
No. 386 


Pattern No, 544 
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Sealrioht 


Louring< Lull 
Milk Bottle Caps 


| Shree times 
| more useful | 


4 
‘ 

Sealright Pouring Pull Caps are actual- 
ly three times more useful than ordi- 
nary milk bottle caps: 


ri 


1—To remove cap, just pull tab. 
| 2—Just lift tab and pour untouched, 
4 sterilized milk through opening in 
cap. 
; 3—Or drink milk without removing 
4 from sterilized bottle. Insert straw 
through opening in cap. No glasses 
to wash or break. 


Ask your milkman to use Sealright 
Pouring Pull Milk Bottle Caps. 


Dept. B-2 Fulton, N. Y. 


: 
a 
5 SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
| Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World 
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Tig WOW FINISH 


In the original version, at this point the 
drivers both began salving the officer, the 
man flashing the high sign of his lodge and 
a ten-dollar bill, the woman frankly and 
earnestly vamping the policeman. With a 
great show of solicitude they rolled back 
the cars, extricated the limp lump of hu- 
manity and held him up until he regained 
enough vigor to demand justice and repara- 
tion. But the woman took the officer’s arm 
and smiled him off the stage with her; and 
the man, proceeding to a baseball game, left 
the victim flat, as the saying is. Even on 
paper, this finish was seen to be weak, de- 
void of a kick. 

So another was written and rehearsed. 
While the drivers, after taking the jay 
walker out from betwixt the Juggernauts, 
tried to coax the lifeblood to course again 
through his veins, the officer engaged him- 
self with writing out a ticket, charging 
going the wrong way on a one-way street, 
obstructing traffic and endangering the lives 
and property of others. When finished, the 
officer gave it to—the victim. 

Try-out audiences found this twist amus- 
ing, but nothing to get excited over. Sev- 
eral modifications and alterations were 
tried. But after running wild, after draw- 
ing tremendous laughs in a steady rapid 
stream from the moment the curtain rose 
until shortly before it descended, the act 
died away at the finish. 

Watching the audience for their reactions 
at one performance, the worried author 
thought he detected something. Lest it be 
a phenomenon due solely to that particular 
audience, he watched the audience closely 
at the following performance, and saw the 
same thing; he discovered the exact point 
in the act at which the interest of the pay- 
ing customers relaxed. From that point on, 
though they laughed, the tension was gone, 
the suspense dissipated. And that point 
was the moment when the two cars were 
rolled back and the victim stood up on his 
feet. As long as he was in danger and ig- 
nored the audience loved it. As soon as he 
was rescued they lost interest. 

So a new finish was tried, one that would 
give the auditors a chance to emit their en- 
thusiasm while it was still at its height. 

“The trouble is,”’ the policeman explains, 
“you were trying to go three ways on a one- 
way street. This is a one-way street every 
day except Sunday between four and five, 
and today is not Sunday.” 

“My Gawd!”’ wails the victim under the 
wheels. “Do I have to stay here till next 
Sunday?”’ 

Quick curtain—on a wow from the de- 
lighted audience. 

Before taking up the mechanics of the 
five different types of finishes with which 
vaudeville is concerned in building its acts, 
it is rather important that some attention 
be drawn to the conditions an act must 
meet as it roams the country. 


Peculiarities of Audiences 


Considering the big time only, an act 
finds the audiences in nearly every house it 
plays distinguishably different from almost 
every house on the circuit. The Palace, 
Chicago, will howl at a wise crack, a nifty, 
that Duluth audiences won’t even flag as it 
flies over their heads. Boston and Lowell, 
perhaps an hour apart, might be on differ- 
ent continents so far as their vaudeville 
tastes are concerned. Before the war, 
Washington, D.C., was one of the best audi- 
ences in the country for a classy, clean 
clever act. 

The location of a theater in any city, the 
nature of the city’s principal industry— 
steel-ribbed Pittsburgh could not be ex- 
pected to enjoy the same things in similar 
fashion with rose-grown Portland, Ore- 
gon—the personality of the house manager 
and staff, these and fifty other elements con- 
tribute to determine the quality of an audi- 
ence. There are certain well-known good 
audiences and certain tough ones. Detroit 
is soft for comedy acts, either classy or 
hokum, but tough for highbrow musical 
turns. Youngstown—try to make ’em 
laugh there, that’s all! A comedian playing 
Baltimore will sometimes insert a sugges- 
tion of the risqué when he would not think 
of pulling the line in Minneapolis. 

But the vaudevillian knows that from 
every theater he plays a report of his act 
goes into the main office of the circuit. This 
report states how his act was received by 
the audience, whether it was liked muchly, 
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or not so much, and the quantity and qual- 
ity of the applause it elicited. Keen & Cut- 
ting may get a bad report from New Or- 
leans. The office, however, knows that New 
Orleans does not usually go crazy over that 
type of act. So its lack of success there is 
discounted. At the end of the season, if 
Keen & Cutting have a high percentage of 
good reports to their credit it is fairly cer- 
tain that the office will reroute them the 
following season. 

The necessity of procuring good reports 
increased an evil that lately managers have 
been fighting hard to destroy—the evil of 
stealing bows. One theory of applause is 
that it indicates that the audience wants 
more of what it has been sampling. “ Al- 
ways leave ’em wanting more,” is axio- 
matic. On the other hand, an audience must 
be afforded an opportunity to denote its 
appreciation of the actor in rousing the 
pleasure, excitement or whatever other 
emotions it comes to the theater to have 
resuscitated. 

The natural, at least customary, reserve 
of an American audience is comparable to 
the cement work damming a river, If the 
performer can open a sluice gate or spillway 
the tide of applause will rush out—we 
hope—in a strong compact stream. If 
through lack of fitting climax or showman- 
ship no outlet for the pent enthusiasm is 
provided, it is very apt to trickle thinly 
over the top of the dam or swash around 
weakly in backwater bayous. 


The Art of Stealing Bows 


The artifices of less talented performers 
for stealing bows and applause were many. 
Leaving one hand~in sight on the prosce- 
nium arch when exiting; standing on the 
stage with an innocently inquiring expres- 
sion as though asking the audience, “Do 
you really want another song from modest 
little me?”” Tricky manipulations of the 
spotlight; bringing a musical instrument 
on for a bow to suggest that if the applause 
was strengthened a trifle a beautiful saxo- 
phone solo would be the reward; changing 
hats or—comedy—coats for each bow, thus 
stringing them out till the wardrobe was ex- 
hausted—these were but the more obvious 
stalls to enable the perpetrators to bow 
numerous bends at the close of their acts. 
Such doings went into the manager’s re- 
port, willy-nilly, as six bows. It read well, 
but actors and managers knew that it was 
not the real gravy, the expressive term used 
in referring to a sincere, spontaneous, long- 
sustained volume of enthusiastically genu- 
ine applause. 

No one blames a vaudevillian for want- 
ing to stop the show. To create such a 
storm of applause that the next act cannot 
go on until the riot is quelled by a speech of 
thanks—that is indeed highest gratifica- 
tion and reward. But to do so illegitimately 
was fair neither to audiences nor to follow- 
ing acts. 

Managers began curbing the nuisance. 
Today in some of the better-class theaters 
there are so-called ground rules governing 
the number of bows an act may take before 
the thanks speech, and also the manner of 
their taking. It is still possible to stop a 
show in these houses; a nut violinist with a 
gorgeous gift of clowning stopped the Pal- 
ace, New York, show twice during his stay 
on the stage one recent Monday night. But 
deprived of the old hokum and Old Glory, 
it is harder than ever before to achieve a 
wow finish. 

These finishes fall naturally into five 
groups or types—the dancing finish, the 
singing finish, the effect finish, the surprise 
finish and the trick finish. There is no law 
against combining two or more of them into 
one. And for them all, the orchestra almost 
invariably plays fast and forte. 

“Go into your dance!”’ is a cynical bit of 
advice oft heard, similar in significance to 
the “Louder—and funnier!” that was 
shouted at Louis Mann from one corner of 
the room during a speech he was making at 
an actors’ banquet. Many a performer, 


- struggling with an unresponsive audience, 


consoles himself with the reflection, “‘I’ll 
get "em when I go into my dance at the 
finish.”’ 

He knows that an audience which is sit- 
ting on its hands, as the phrase is, will warm 
up and applaud dancing when nothing else 
will stir it from its lethargy. Why? Your 
guess is as good as anyone’s. Human na- 
ture, perhaps. 
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final effect. This concerned the heroic 
efforts of a handsome greaseless engineer to 
run his locomotive through the forest, 
which had been set afire by the evil-minded 
villain in a moment of pique. Smoke and 
flames—red lights thrown on jets of escaping 
steam piped to the prop trees and stumps— 
roared fiercely all over the stage; trees 
burned off at the roots and fell with thun- 
derous crashes across the tracks. Alto- 
gether it was no place for a nervous 
woman—such as the heroine. It was so 
realistic that other nervous women in the 
first row or two of the theater sometimes 
hurriedly left their seats to get a longer 
perspective on the spectacle. 

In this class of applause inviters fall most 
of the acrobatic and magic acts, as well as 
the so-called flash acts, in which eight or 
more people present a miniature revue or 
musical comedy. 

There used to be an Arabian acrobatic 
act billed as the Ten Toozouns. It was 
composed of Arabs from Arabia, Germany, 
the Bowery and intervening points. It was 
a tumbling act, so good—and expensive— 
that it frequently was spotted third on a 
bill instead of the traditional opening or 
closing position. Its impressiveness lay in 
its speed and action. With ten gymnasts to 
work with, the man who routined the act 
left not a second when some stirring stunt 
was not taking place. Each swiftly exe- 
cuted series of flips and ear spins called for 
applause. Consequently the audience was 
working almost as hard as the gymnasts. 

The finish of the act was, in the phrase 
du jour, the darnedest thing you ever saw. 
With the orchestra playing a quickstep fast 
and forte, all ten of the Arabs for no ap- 
parent reason at all suddenly and simul- 
taneously went crazy. Twenty legs and 
twenty arms began flying, projecting the 
twisting bodies to which they belonged into 
space, twirling, tumbling, rolling them 
about the stage. Literally the air was full 
of animated and highly agitated humanity. 
While the frenzy was at its height the cur- 
tain descended upon a perfect wow finish. 
That pulse-raising effect stopped many a 
show in its day. 

But—an important distinction—unlike 
most show-stoppers that milk an audience 
dry of enthusiasm, the Ten Toozouns’ act 
was an easy one to follow. It left an audi- 
ence exhilarated rather than tired, satiated. 


Tricks and Surprises 


The disadvantage of the effect finish lies 
in the fact that it may be copied, improved 
upon, or used as the foundation of a newer 
and better effect. Acrobats, magicians and 
stage directors of girl acts spend many of 
their leisure moments in thoughtful efforts 
to evolve new effects. It was with genuine 
sympathy that the profession heard of the 
accident which befell a top-lining strong 
woman some weeks ago which necessitated 
the canceling of one or two weeks of profit- 
able booking. 

The lady in question decided to improve 
her admirable routine of biting the heads 
off nails, bending iron bars into bracelets, 
employing her arched chest as the middle 
span of a bridge over which walked a couple 
of healthy truck horses, and other awe- 
inspiring exhibitions which reveal the debt 
that man owes to the individuals who made 
popular the restraining corset and the 
weakening French heel. She figured out a 
new effect, or rather trick, and began prac- 
ticing it. For lack of more complete infor- 
mation, it may be guessed that the stunt 
consisted in juggling the two truck horses. 
Her physician’s report to the booking office 
stated merely that while rehearsing a new 
trick the lady had slipped and broken two 
of her ribs. A dangerous or risky trick is 
often rehearsed for six months, until its 
timing and execution become almost auto- 
matic, before it is incorporated into the 
routine of an act. 

The surprise finish is a discouraging thing 
to build toward, because often—oh, so 
often!—the audience surprises the act by 
not being surprised at all. It is seen in its 
simplest, most naive form in the conven- 
tional finish of the male or female imper- 
sonator who snatches off his or her wig and 
reveals short or long hair and a manly or 
girlish smile, whichever it happens to be. 
From these persons in the audience whose 
instinct or intelligence, experience or eye- 
sight is slightly below par, this self- 
revelation always draws expressions of “Oh, 
she’s a man!” or “Oh, he’s a girl!” and 
similar paradoxical ejaculations in which 
sometimes a degree of biological truth is not 
entirely absent. 
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In a sketch the surprise may consist of a 
turn of plot or situation. Oftentimes the 
surprise finish is used in conjunction with a 
trick finish, as in the Hayes Piano Movers’ 
skit already noted. 

The trick finish is the most interesting to 
observe, because it generally affords an in- 
sight into that most coveted of qualities— 
showmanship. By trick is meant, not a 
gymnastic feat or an example of sleight of 
hand or legerdemain but the legitimate 
artifices devised to trick an audience into 
applause. When an otherwise good act, an 
act that audiences like, fails to hold up at 
the finish, when written climaxes fail to 
open the sluice gates of earned applause, 
actors say ‘‘ We'll have to trick the finish,” 
and thereupon they settle down to a period 
of experimentation. Among the more out- 
spoken of the profession the process is 
called hoking it up. That word ‘‘hokum” 
you will find in the newer dictionaries de- 
fined as theatrical slang meaning an act, 
business or property used by an actor to 
win an audience. 


A Kiss fora Blow 


A bit of hokum is being used successfully 
to trick the finish of an act new this season, 


though the two boys playing it have long | 


been established as a team of vaudeville | 


comics. In the skit, a talking act in one, 
they enact an American and—smaller—an 
Englishman. A mélange of legitimately 
funny gags and jokes is built on the thread 
of a plot. But the climax of the story, the 
spoken point of the fifteen-minute joke, so 
to speak, proved to be neither a terrific 
laugh nor an applause getter. The two boys 
realized that they would have to trick a 
finish. 

Throughout the last portion of the act, 
to build up the approaching finish and to 
keep the comedy boiling at the same time, 
the American keeps jocularly annoying the 
Englishman, turning him about, roughing 
him, jamming his hat playfully over his 
eyes. Even the merry old kick in the trou- 
sers is thrown in for the good laugh it al- 
ways gets everywhere. Finally, at the very 
end of the act, the long-suffering chappy 
walks up to the laughing American and 
deliberately, though rather punily, slaps 
his face. While the audience howls, the 
American looks at the Englishman, puz- 
zled. Then quickly, without a word, he 


pulls the little chappy to him and kisses his 


cheek. 
Doesn’t that read funny? No? Then 
perhaps you have not the imaginative, pre- 


creating vision of areal showman. For the | 


bit takes the two boys off the stage to hearty 
laughter and brings them back for two 
solid bows. 

A talking act in one, such as above de- 
scribed, is the hardest of all acts for which 
to build a finish. Lacking ability to sing or 
dance, what is there to take a monologist or 
a team off the stage to applause? Some- 
times a comedy talking act will use a plant 
in a box seat, who will continue and finish in 
ringing voice the song which the actor has 
croakingly started on the stage. Another 
trick is the bringing on of a child, or other- 
wise, to perform a rousing dance. Some- 
times—‘“‘ Ladies and gentlemen, if you will 
permit me to go from the ridiculous to the 
sublime’’—a serious poem will be seriously 
recited. The Kid’s Last Fight, Gunga Din 
and The Shooting of Dan McGrew are by 
way of being jokes now, so often have they 
been used in vaudeville. Once gravy get- 
ters, they’re apple sauce now, only to be 
used as a new act recently took advantage 
of audiences’ familiarity with them. 

A young man whose ordinary appearance 
in no wise indicates the many facets of his 
curious brain comes out upon the stage and 
proceeds to refute the ancient maxim con- 
cerning the impossibility of doing well more 
than one thing at a time. Upon a black- 
board he writes, upside down and backward, 
the headlines of a newspaper he is reading, 
at the same time adding up numerous wide 
columns of figures, previously dictated by 
the audience, which total in the billions. 
While so dually engaged he furthermore 
answers rapidly any and all questions 
hurled at him from every corner of the the- 
ater concerning the population of Winne- 
mucca, Nevada, the proper spelling of the 
capital of Jugo-Slavia, the middle initial 
and birth date of the fifth lama of Tibet 
and any more intimate, personal inquiries 
the gallery feel impelled to ask. 

For the finish of the act the young man 
combines three such equilettered words as 
San Fernando, Chattanooga and Missis- 
sippi, writing them on a blackboard in one 
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Column 


THE 
PHANTOM 
OF THE OPERA 


AY 
. ( Can you 
» write a 
| 1 slogan? 


Here’s an opportunity. This illus- 
tration is a copy of a poster we will use 
to advertise ‘‘ The Phantom of the 
Opera,’’ which I believe is the most re- 
markable picture Universal has ever 
made. The poster is incomplete. It 
needs a slogan which will describe the 
production forcefully and faithfully. I 
will pay $250 for the best slogan—$100 
for the second best — $50 for the third — 
$10 each for the next ten best. If two 
or more suggest the slogan considered 
best, second best or third best, etc., 
each will be awarded the full amount 
of the prize for which they are tied. 


Write your slogan on a 
postcard and mail to the Slogan 
Editor, Universal’s New York address, 
before March 10. The winners will be 
announced in this column May 23 or 
thereabouts. 


““The Phantom of the 


Opera”’ is made from Gaston 
Leroux’ famous novel. The scenes are 
laid in and about the Paris Opera House. 
The Phantom (LON CHANEY) is an 
architect and musician with a distorted 
mind and face. He lives in a cellar be- 
neath the theatre and tries to control 
the production of “‘Faust’”’ which is then 
going on. Failing, he wreaks venge- 
ance, abducts the heroine and partially 
wrecks the theatre. In these scenes Ru- 
pert Julian, the director, will give you 
a thrill you will long remember. LON 
CHANEY is assisted by MARY PHIL- 
BIN, NORMAN KERRY, GIBSON 
GOWLAND and other notables. 


REGINALD DENNY in 
‘Oh, Doctor,’’ is delighting mo- 
tion-picture circles—so also are PAUL- 
INE FREDERICK and LAURA 
LA PLANTE in ‘‘Smoldering Fires.’’ 
Have you seen Our Boy HOOT 
GIBSON in ‘‘The Hurricane Kid’’? 
Don’t overlook any of these—and 
write me your opinion. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President. 
(To be continued next week) 


Beautifully illustrated Universal Pictures 
booklet sent you on request 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Mash Notes 


ROBABLY no other man in 

the world gets as many mash 
notes as I do. Operatic tenors, 
princes, cinema sheiks and heavy- 
weight champions get mail assay- 
ing more perfume per pound than 
my correspondence. But their 
billets-doux can’t equal the wild 
enthusiasm, the perfervid praise, 
that the postman brings me every 
day. 


An excerpt from a letter on Yale 
Club stationery: ‘‘ Jim, you’ve ta- 
ken thirty years off my life. By that 
I mean Mennen Shaving Cream 
changes my middle-aged stubble 
into schoolboy eider-down.”’ 


A lawyer writes: ‘‘ Dermutation 
is hard to pronounce, but easy to 
do. The Mennen beard-softening 
process is the greatest discovery 
since Archimedes got into a 
bath-tub.” 


From a manufacturer: “I only 
wish that my product were as far 
ahead of competition as yours. 
Every man in America ought to 
use your wonderful Shaving 
Cream.” 


Abanker dictated: “I have read 
your ads for ten years and never 
believed them. But now that I 
have tried your cream I know 
your claims (even including cold 
water) are ultra-conservative. 
Buying Mennen Shaving Cream is 
like picking up U. S. Steel at 50.” 


From offices, clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s 
and homes, the avalanche of eu- 
logy pours in. Many even resort 
to verse to express their feelings. 
For a new thrill and shaving 
emancipation, get a 50c tube of 
Mennen Shaving Cream at the 
drug store today. 


Then for another eye-opener, 
squander two-bits for a tin of 
Mennen Talcum for Men—just 
the color, consistency and odor 
that real men like. 
It won’t show 
white on your face. 


° 
one Hewug. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNSn 


SHAVING CREAM 
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long scrambled mess which later will reveal 
San Fernando written as a normal person 
would, Chattanooga written upside down 
and backward, while Mississippi, in the 
manner of type face, will need to be 
read in a mirror. While writing this amaz- 
ing hodgepodge the young man hangs 
suspended by his ankles, and to make it 
even more intrickit he spouts with a deal of 
inverted emphasis the stanzas of any well- 
known poem suggested by the audience 
before they really know what it will mean 
to them. Always some several among the 
customers request Gunga Din, Dan Mc- 
Grew or the Kid. It is reported that one 
night a studious immigrant asked for The 
Star-Spangled Banner, and even the mu- 
sicians in the orchestra pit joined in the 
indignant cries of ‘‘Throw him out!”’ 

An ideal example of a dramatic finish 
tricked to enhance its value is the one 
which brought the curtain down on Kick 
In, the vaudeville playlet which Willard 
Mack afterward elaborated into the suc- 
cessful play of that title; much in the 
manner that George Kelly lengthened a 
successful vaudeville sketch of his into the 
tremendously popular play, The Show Off. 

Kick In was melodrama, tense, gripping, 
stripped clean to the bone, written at a 
time when crook plays were much in vogue. 
Two high-class crooks, man and wife, have 
pulled their last job, a diamond robbery. 
With the proceeds they plan to begin in 
South America the regular honest lives, 
with kiddies and everything, they have 
often dreamed of. Their boat sails at mid- 
night, for no other reason than that the 
action of the skit begins at eleven P.M. 


Clever Showmanship 


Suspense, see? With police and detec- 
tives watching them closely, will they make 
the boat? Oh, I hopeso! Such really nice 
people in spite of their slang. Just two 
folks who got started wrong and never till 
now have had a chance to go straight, but 
really honest at heart. You can tell that by 
looking at them. She—it was Marjorie 
Rambeau—is so appealing when she cries 
and talks about the k-kiddies they’re going 
to South America for. 

Anyway, a bull comes into the apart- 
ment—a detective. He announces that he 
has the goods on the pair. 

“‘Give me them sparks,’”’ he demands, 
meaning the stolen diamonds, which have 
been appropriated to finance their tango 
and tabasco tanged future. 

“You lie!’’ says the wife, not right then, 
but later, when as a consequence of her 
tears the detective promises to let hubby 
and better half go their way if they will de- 
liver to him the stolen jewelry. 

But the hero husband falls for the villain 
detective’s smooth words. He thinks the 
officer is on the level until, putting the 
precious glitters into his pocket, the detec- 
tive flashes a set of handcuffs and tries to 
put them on the gentleman crook’s wrists. 

Toolatethe dismayed wife cries ‘‘ Double- 
crossed !”’ 

There follows a terrific struggle. While 
the two men writhe and wrestle around the 
room, in imagination the audience hears the 
chugging of the taxi waiting on the street 
below to convey them to the steamship. 

The struggle between the two men stead- 
ily goes against the husband. In vain he 
tells his wife where his revolver is. Molly— 
that’s the jane’s moniker—Molly virtu- 
ously puts aside the temptation to drill a 
hole in the detective’s dome. Also the 
furniture in the apartment is too pretty to 
think of wrapping it around the low-minded 
fellow’sneck. Distraught, she suddenly sees 
on the table, where she has laid it earlier, 
the hypodermic syringe employed by her 
younger brother—the black sheep of the 
family—to supply morphia to his depleted 
system. Her eyes soft and tender with 
innate mother instinct, Molly picks up the 
loaded gun, inserts the needle in the busy 
detective’s hairy wrist and presses the 
trigger. Some shot! 


EVENING POST 


In another few seconds the detective stag- 
gers, loosens his grip on the hero, drops in a 
sound slumber upon the unprotesting rug. 
Quickly the freed couple don coats and hats 
and pick up their suitcases. 

It must be understood that up to this 
point the action has been incredibly swift. 
Terse dialogue and rapidly varying moods 
have been effectively used to work up a 
terrific straining tenseness. The sympathy 
of the audience is strong for Molly and her 
husband. Now, tothe complete satisfaction 
of the thrilled, palpitating beholders, the 
pair have emerged triumphantly. How 
bring down the curtain to capitalize this 
gratification? By walking off the stage? 
That would take time, leave a barestage, let 
down the tension before the curtain reached 
the floor. A noble speech? ‘At last, 
sweetheart, under bright Brazilian skies, 
with the soft rustling of the nuts overhead 
murmuring in our ears, you and I a7 
Apple sauce. After all that action—and 
that thrilling fight—audiences would laugh 
at any such artificiality; impossibly arti- 
ficial because everybody knows that the 
waiting taxi will be hard pressed to get 
them to the boat in time. 

So how did a clever showman trick the 
curtain for a wow finish that all over this 
country was productive of as many as nine 
and ten curtain calls at every performance? 

Coat over his arm, suitcases in hand, the 
husband hurried to the door of the room. 

“Come on, Molly!” he cried impatiently. 

Womanlike, Molly hastened to the table 
to extinguish the lamp on it. But before 
turning the switch she suddenly bent over 
the prostrate detective. 

“Sweet dreams, you big dub!” 

Then darkness! In the dark the curtain 
quickly descended. Not for two or three 
seconds, until the footlights, thrown on, 
revealed that the curtain was down, did the 
audience know the act was over. That de- 
vice released simultaneously the apprecia- 
tion of everyone in the audience. 

All of which strengthens the argument 
that showmanship, which often overcomes 
the handicap of only middling acting abil- 
ity, is the greatest single asset of the vaude- 
villian. And as showmanship is developed 
by a study of audiences, it is, in a sense of 
the word, a workable knowledge of human 
nature. 

Perhaps you have been too busy to think 
of it before, but it is the inherent kindli- 
ness, and something else, to be found in 
human nature that is responsible for ap- 
plause. For instance, a man pays his 
money for an evening’s entertainment. He 
relaxes in the seat assigned to him for that 
purpose. The curtain rises. Whatever sub- 
sequent entertainment there is, is his. He 
has bought it. If he chooses, he may indi- 
cate his approval by creating a more or less 
vehement succession of minor detonations 
arising from the contact of one palm against 
the other. But he is not obligated so to 
exert himself, so to put gravy on the act- 
or’s bread. The show will go on whether he 
does or does not. 


Applause Analyzed 


On the other side of the foots, the first 
duty of the actor is to entertain his audi- 
ence. To that end he bends all his efforts— 
efforts which but dimly reflect the salary 
figures on his contract. If the actor dislikes 
his audience, if its appearance or unrespon- 
siveness irritates him, he cannot give freely 
and joyously. His service is hampered. 
He works best and most successfully who 
works because he loves his audience and 
hopes to make it love him. Many stars and 
lesser lights of vaudeville express it in 
exactly those words. 

So, if you please, rather than as a mere 
commodity, applause may be regarded as 
possessing a deeper, even esthetic, signifi- 
cance. It may be interpreted as an act of 
giving, and at the same time a manifestation 
of gratitude. Convention and tradition 
partially account for the readiness of the- 
atergoers to applaud, but no audience will 
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) ome “Roomy intimacy” sounds contradictory—until 
vassenger Coup you've seen Oldsmobile’s Coupe for Four! For 
| SF | J 75 here Fisher craftsmen have admirably combined 
PAT Tansing perfect comfort for four adults in an atmosphere of 
Begecncets Gre extra cozy fellowship—with ample room for luggage and 
parcels. Naturally that body is modern to the 

minute, with lustrous and long-wearing Duco finish 

and full-vision plate glass windows. The silent and 

powerful L-Head engine is extremely sparing of 

gasoline. Equipped with Balloon tires, Delco elec- 

trical system, Harrison radiator, and dry disc clutch, 

the quality of the chassis is self-evident. And like 

| the eight other distinctive Oldsmobile body types, 
this unusual Coupe can be acquired, if you choose, 
on General Motors’ liberal time-payment plan. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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Stops All Leaks 
In Radiators 


a vis: 
a : RRS SAC IIS 
Works with alcohol or other anti-freeze solutions 


Do It Yourself 7 


You can quickly and permanently 
stop all leaks anywhere in your car’s 
cooling system. Over a million users 
endorse it. It is guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. Does not clog circulation or 
cause the slightest damage to radiator 
or engine. Leaves no unsightly patch. 
Makes a better repair because it pre- 
vents other leaks from developing. 
Get a can at once, sold on a money- 
back basis. Refuse substitutes. If 
your dealer cannot supply you write 
us. Big Car Size $1.00. 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO: 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Stop Your FORD'S 

4 ‘ e 
erkins You can make it start 
and stop 100% better— 
4 a guaranteed or money 
an back. Stop that de- 
structive vibration 
every time you press a 
pedal. Softens and pro- 
longs bands—savescost 
of new ones. At your 
dealer’s or write us. 


WARNER CHATTER-CURE 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 75 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago Cc 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send 

me one can of Warner Chatter Cure. 


Name... 
Address. 


ted Nuts 7 
ARUN Ee) p 


Squirt afew drops 
on a nut that 
brute force can- ¥ 
not budge. It g 

quickly pene- ¥ 
trates anddis- 
solves rust, 
releasing 
bolts,pipe -> 
joints, 


Over 1000 Uses 
for Plumbers, 
Farmers, Machin- 
ists, Auto Repair- 
ers and at Home. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 

914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 
me one can of Warner Penetreen. 


Please send 


Address.c,.2:.,.c00.- 
Town.... 
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TAE STORY OF IRVING BERLIN 


But the song was not published, and pre- 
sumably there was never any notion that 
it could spread fast enough by word of 
mouth to set the convention a-humming it. 
Indeed, it looked at first as though that 
convention were in no mood for a tune. 
In vain the stupendous Anna Case, all 
white garments and a picture hat, stood on 
the platform, singing into an amplifier and 
waving her arms with would-be infectious- 
ness. She tried The Star-Spangled Banner; 
but though the delegates were willing to 
rise for it, they would not—or perhaps 
could not—sing it. They even seemed to 
resent vaguely the ease with which Miss 
Case assaulted the song’s inaccessible high 
notes. 

She tried then to arouse them with the 
magnificent Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
But it was not homely enough for so 
ornery and so shirt-sleeved an assemblage. 
Finally, after she had given it up as a bad 
job and it began to look as though no song 
would be adopted by that convention, some 
preposterously unofficial person—a reporter 
perhaps or a messenger boy—began to hum 
a tune which spread as flames catching in 
dry grass: ‘“‘East Side, West Side, all 
around the town.” 

It moved across the acres of hot, coat- 
less, delegates. It agitated even the pre- 
tentious people in the boxes. It swept the 
galleries. The listening streets heard it and 
carried it across the city. One had the illu- 
sion that an old song had come down out 
of the garret, lifted Al Smith to its shoulders 
and borne him triumphantly through his 
town. 

And while this song was making this un- 
heralded return to the streets it celebrated, 
it occurred to some intuitive city editor to 
look about for the man who wrote it. 
Charles Lawler was the name given on the 
original copy. Was he still living? Did 
anybody know? A reporter went forth and 
found him. He was over in Brooklyn, a 
buck-and-wing dancer, a hoofer of the five- 
a-day, waiting for his turn to go on in an 
out-of-the-way music hall. 

In the dressing room, as he bent to fit on 
his clogging shoes, the reporter told him all 
about his triumph. It was news to him, for 
he had no associations with any such new- 
fangled contraption as the radio and he had 
not read the newspaper accounts of his sec- 
ond blooming at the convention across the 
river. In fact he could not read them. He 
was blind. 

One of the reasons why Lawler was still 
dancing a breakdown in his declining years 
was the circumstance that he received only 
one hundred dollars for the song that made 
him famous. Of course all such figures of 
any bygone day must be read by one who 
keeps in mind the changing value of money. 
If you hear merely that Milton received 
the sum of twenty pounds—in install- 
ments—for his Paradise Lost, you know 
little about that celebrated transaction un- 
less you also know how much food and 
raiment twenty pounds would buy in the 
Cromwellian London of his day. If you re- 
call merely that the white settlers induced 
the Indians to part with Manhattan Island 
for twenty-four dollars and another valua- 
ble consideration in a bottle, you have a 
somewhat too high idea of Nordic shrewd- 
ness unless you figure out with paper and 
pencil just how many millions that pur- 
chase price, had it been banked at compound 
interest, would amount to after an accumu- 
lation of three hundred years—to say noth- 
ing of the rise in the value of whisky. 


Our Age of Innocence 


But aside from such merely coloring con- 
siderations, a perceptible change has actu- 
ally come over the song world since the 
days when The Sidewalks of New York 
sold for only one hundred dollars. Such 
outright sales were far more characteristic 
of that time than this. It was a vagrant 
time, a sketchier, more innocent time. 
Your actor who was minded to tour the 
country would saunter in the afternoon 
sunlight of Union Square, booking his 
troupe with the manager from Louisville, 
Kentucky, say, or the manager from Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, if he chanced to meet 
either worthy on the curb. He might come 
home at sundown with his entire tour 
roughly sketched out on the back of what- 
ever envelope had happened to be in his 
pocket. The song writer went to market as 
informally. He would prowl the bars where 


(Continued from Page 27) 


the publishers might be taking their ease, 
and was not always above suggesting that 
he would write a world-shaking hit for the 
first one who proved enough of a plunger to 
buy him a long Tom Collins. 

It was a big day when Jimmy Thornton 
received thirty-five dollars for writing 
When You Were Sweet Sixteen. Such suc- 
cesses as Von Tilzer’s My Old New Hamp- 
shire Home, You’ll Get All That’s Coming 
to You and The Stories That Mother Told 
Me were published in the years when he 
and Andy Sterling used to peddle their 
songs down Union Square way, sometimes 
parting with them at the rate of two for 
five dollars. 

Since then a royalty basis of payment 
has grown more common, and the com- 
posers’ guild is vigilant to keep a standard 
contract in vogue even for the defenseless 
beginners. But the greatest change is not 
in the scale of living, nor in the melting 
hearts of publishers. It is rather the slow 
growth in an appreciation of the fact that 
when a man makes a melody he is making 
something that is definitely his. It belongs 
to him almost as completely as the shoes 
belong to the cobbler or the cake to the 
baker. The baker cannot eat his cake and 
have it, too, but that is the only restriction. 


Literary Property Rights 


A recognition of the rights which the 
author, the poet and the composer have in 
the imponderable commodities which they 
fashion is a comparatively recent step in 
the history of private property, and the 
gradual growth of that recognition is still 
in progress. The composers have main- 
tained such rights as they have only by 
fighting stubbornly against recent assaults. 
It was not until 1910, for instance, that a 
statute was finally passed acknowledging 
some small part of their natural interest in 
the phonograph records and piano rolls 
which can their melodies 
as factories can tomatoes. 
It was not until then that 
the corporations involved 
were duly instructed to 
pay down two cents for 
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must quarrel in private. 
Under the same law the 
motion-picture houses are supposed to pay 
something for the use of the music where- 
with they make bearable the unfolding of 
the silent drama. They are supposed to pay 
ten cents a year for each seat in the house as 
a sort of tribute to the muse of melody, and, 
under this law, something is also due the 
composers from the cabarets—a source 
growing negligible since the Volstead Law 
drew the curtain on candid night life in 
America. 

It was to the defense of this statute that 
the composers rallied in the spring of 1924, 
when an effort was made to amend or in- 
terpret it in such a way that the phrase 
“for profit’? would not compel the radio 
stations to pay anything for the use of the 
tunes with which they thread the sky. The 
rallying took the form of a trainload of 
musicians— everyone from Berlin and Kern 
to Victor Herbert and Charles K. Harris— 
who advanced on Washington armed to the 
teeth with statistics. With such reénforce- 
ments the assault was repulsed for the time 
being. 

In an article in the American Mercury 
which gave tactical details of this skirmish, 
Harry B. Smith, the librettist of Robin 
Hood and a hundred other comic operas, 
quoted one senator as exclaiming to a 
composer: 

“Why, Mr. X , you should not ex- 
pect to be paid for your music! God gave 
you your talent and your work belongs to 
the world. 

““You should be proud to have your songs 
sung by the people. You should be above 
asking for payment for them.” 

In that same article Mr. Smith painted a 
somewhat impressionistic portrait of Victor 
Herbert dying from overwork in his sixties, 
continued the old legend about Paul 
Dresser and a pauper’s grave, and wound 
up by saying: : 

‘“There are just two composers in Amer- 
ica who are making large incomes at pres- 
ent. One happens to have several successes 
in the musical-comedy line. The other is 
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A few cents saves dollars 


Save on the wiring system built into your walls, by specifying 
known quality. You may have to pay a little more for General 
Electric wiring materials than for unknown goods. But the differ- 
ence is less than a tenth of a per cent of the cost of the house, 
and records show that the ultimate saving is many times as great. 


When you are planning a new home—or wiring an old home 
—study your electrical bid carefully. Study the arrangement 


ape Passing lee of outlets for comfort and convenience. And be sure that GE 
Peer cosllustmted wiring materials are specified for the entire wiring system. Then 
andred Comforts.” you will know that you have the same guarantee for your 
verchandise Department wire, switches, and outlets, that backs the huge generators in 
-neral Electric Company ey 

Biig*port, Conn. power houses: they are made by General Electric! 


IRING SYSTEM 
— for lifetime service 
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(onversation 


is a peculiar thing—some- 


times it needs words and 


sometimes it doesn’t! 


The occasional sympa- 
thetic silence is best filled 
by the consideration of a 
box of Romance Selections. 
They keep the mind from 
wandering ! 

Romance Chocolates are 
made especially as gift choc- 
olates. That is why their 
centers are filled with only 
the choicest ingredients— 
why such pains are taken 
that only the richest and 
smoothest chocolate is used 
in their coatings. 


Cox Confectionery Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Romance Selections come in 


and 5 lb. packages. 
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HOCOLATES 
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or as a spring of melody or as a master of 
rhythm, is best understood by one who 
realizes that he wrote not one but all the 
following songs: Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band; Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning! When I Lost You, Say it With 
Music, What’ll I Do? This is the Life, 
Mysterious Rag, Ragtime Violin, Snookey 
Ookums, When the Midnight Choo-Choo 
Leaves for Alabam’, You’d be Surprised, 
He’s a Devil in His Own Home Town, 
I Want to be in Dixie, At the Devil’s Ball, 
When I Leave the World Behind, He’s a 
Rag Picker, I Want to be in Michigan, 
Somebody’s Coming to My House, The 
Grizzly Bear, They Were All Out of Step 
but Jim, In My Harem, My Wife’s Gone to 
the Country, Call Me Up Some Rainy 
Afternoon, That Mesmerizing Mendelssohn 
Tune; Sadie Salome, Go Home; Dorando, 
Wild Cherry Rag, Sweet Italian Love, I’ve 
Got My Captain Working for Me Now, 
All by Myself, Nobody Knows and No- 
body Seems to Care, Mandy, A Pretty Girl 
is Like a Melody; Tell Me, Pretty Gypsy! 
Girls of My Dreams, Some Sunny Day, 
Everybody Step, They Call it Dancing, 
Pack Up Your Sins, Crinoline Days, Lady of 
the Evening, An Orange Grove in Califor- 
nia, Waltz of Long Ago, All Alone, Lazy, 
and the lyrics and music of Watch Your 
Step. 

“Oh, Mr. Berlin,” cried a pretty girl at 
an afternoon tea into which he had strayed 
by mistake. “I guess there’s no one who has 
written as many song hits as you have.” 

Probably his mind ran back to the days 
when he used to dash off several songs a 
week. Probably he thought, too, of the long 
catalogue which contained so many efforts 
of his that never made any impression 
whatever. 

At any rate, he smiled at the pretty girl 
and answered, ‘“‘I know there’s no one who 
has written so many failures.” 

Nowadays he writes fewer pieces; but 
his work is surer, truer, visibly the better 
for all the tunes that pop into his head only 
to be thrown away without ever reaching 
paper. In the year 1924, for instance—the 
fifteenth year of his reign on Broadway—he 
carried only three songs up the stairs of 
Irving Berlin, Inc. But those three were 
Lazy, What’ll I Do? and All Alone. And no 
publishing house which receives three such 
manuscripts in a single year can reasonably 
complain if its chief composer spends more 
time than he used to lying 


Out in the sun, 
With no work to be done, 


supine on the baking sands of Palm Beach 
or Biarritz. 

If, as has been suggested here, there is an 
immemorial antagonism between the man 
who writes a song and the man who pub- 
lishes it, you can guess something of the 
inner struggle which goes on in the bosom of 
one who plays both réles. Amusing signs of 
that struggle mark all Berlin’s days in the 
world. It is the artist in him that writes the 
songs, but it is the publisher in him that 
drags his lazy, sick, reluctant body to the 
piano and tyrannically bids him write them. 


Publisher Versus Artist 


It may be a shock to the ingenuous to 
learn that scarcely a song in all his long, 
eventful catalogue was written because his 
heart was singing and the song could not be 
kept from bursting out of him. Nearly all 
of them were written deliberately and a 
little sulkily by one whose business associ- 
ates stood around him in a reproachful 
circle and assured him that if he did not give 
birth to something at once, the dear old 
publishing house would go on the rocks. 

The artist in him may be tickled might- 
ily by some neat, unexpected phrase in the 
chorus he has just written; but the pub- 
lisher in him will ruthlessly strike it out in 
favor of some quite routine, threadbare. 
word with no disconcerting unfamiliarity 
about it to stick in the crop of the pro- 
letariat. 

Indeed, one can see both forces playing a 
tug of war within him in the very throes of 
composition. The artist in him is bloated 
with pride when a Puccini or a John Alden 
Carpenter applauds the technical brilliance 
of an Everybody Step; but the publisher in 
him is looking rather for some measures 
more within the grasp of the multitudinous 
piano-playing fingers of America. 

I saw evidences of the struggle when I 
chanced one afternoon into his quarters at 
the Ritz Hotel in Atlantic City, to which 
he himself had just ascended, brown and 
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sandy and rested, from the beach below. At 
daybreak that day he had just completed 
the chorus of All Alone, and the final ver- 
sion of its lyric, scribbled on the back of a 
menu card, was propped against a siphon 
which served for the moment as a music 
rack. The old busker was uppermost in him 
and he was possessed to sing it forthwith. 
If I had not passed by at that moment, the 
nearest bellhop or chambermaid would 
have been thrown into a flutter by being 
pressed into service as audience. His ac- 
companist had come down from New York 
to work with him on the new Music Box 
numbers and was already drowsing at the 
piano over a roughs penciled lead sheet of 
All Alone. As I recall that first rendition, it 
ran, either in words or glances, something 
like this: 


All alone, 
I’m so all alone. 
The old Russian stuff, you see. 
There is no one else but you. 
I’m growing a beard now. 


All alone 
By the telephone 


Winslow will like this part. 


Waiting for 

A ring- 

A-ting- 

A-ling. 

All alone every evening 


Now listen, this is the part you’ll like. 


All alone, feeling blue, 
Wondering 

Where you are 

And how you are 

And 


Can’t you see them buying it? 


—— if you are 
All alone 
Too. 


I do not know whether it was the artist 
or the publisher that was uppermost in Ber- 
lin when he was asked once what song in all 
the world he would like most to have writ- 
ten. He said The Rosary. It was a refresh- 
ing answer to one who had grown a little 
weary of those cultural parvenus who con- 
sider it a showy sign of sophistication to 
achieve an attitude of disdainful superior- 
ity toward that world favorite of Ethelbert 
Nevin’s. But every publisher’s ear is 
strained to catch the first notes of another 
Rosary. For they all doff their hats to a 
song that is still in great demand at the be- 


‘ginning of its second quarter century. 


The Banner Song 


It was in 1898 that Nevin wrote the mel- 
ody on the inspiration of a poem by Robert 
Cameron Rogers which he ran across in a 
Washington newspaper. Since then the 
tune has carried the words into eight other 
languages. Doubtless you have heard ample 
Rhineland contraltos clasping their hands 
in a lyric agony over Mein Rosenkranz or 
listened apprehensively while some slim 
French tenor started out. with “Nos heures 
intimes, ah, ma chérie!’’ Rogers made a 
present of the words to Nevin, who, in turn, 
made a present of The Rosary to Mrs. 
Nevin; and since then its sale of more than 
four million copies may be guessed to have 
brought her in something like two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

It is certainly the publisher in Berlin that 
glows contentedly even when the statistics 
of Irving Berlin, Inc., show that the banner 
song of that house was none of his own 
writing, but a ballad entitled Tuck Me to 
Sleep in My Old ’Tucky Home. That song 
sold more than two million copies, and if 


you are one of those who never heard it, © 


probably you are also one of those who have 
never seen Abie’s Irish Rose or read a novel 
by Harold Bell Wright. You belong, that 
is, to a kind of aristocracy. For just as it 
was found, in a censorship of the British 
Army during the war, that the Tommies’ fa- 
vorite writer was neither Kipling nor Ar- 
nold Bennett, but one Nat Gould, of whom 
few people in America had ever heard, so 
there are certain books and poems and 
songs that achieve less fame, but reach 
more homes than their celebrated rivals. 
It may be the inheritance of his tribe in 
Irving Berlin that tinges so many of his 
songs with the mournfulness of solitude and 
self-pity. But somewhere within him the 
‘voice of the publisher also whispers reassur- 
ingly that sadness is rather apt to sell better 
than gayety in the song market. It may be 
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wails and antic trills as he alone knows how 
to impart to a composition. An orchestral 
arrangement has been sent to the Capitol 
Theater, whose great orchestra, an old 
friend of radio enthusiasts, will, when the 
signal is given, make it known overnight in 
Jersey farmhouses and Adirondack lumber 
camps and fishing smacks along the Chesa- 
peake. Then, too, in Chicago, in Detroit, in 
San Francisco, like greyhounds straining at 
the leash, the pluggers of the branch offices 
are waiting for the word to carry the song 
to every cabaret and movie orchestra in 
their city. 

Finally the signal is given. The con- 
ductor at the Capitol lifts his baton. The 
song begins. The new tune drenches the 
country with the suddenness of a cloud- 
burst. In an hour, a day, it fills all the air 
around you. The orchestra plays it when 
you go out to dinner and the newsboy 
whistles it as he fumbles for your change. 
The demand at the music store begins and 
mounts and mounts. A thousand copies a 
day—five thousand copies a day—ten thou- 
sand copies a day. By the end of the first 
week you feel as if you had known that 
song all your life. By the end of the first 
month you begin to wish you had never 
heard it at all. By the end of the sixth 
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Sam H.Harris,Who With Irving Berlin Planned the Music Box 


month you think you will die in horrid 
agony if you ever hear it again. 

Then, quite suddenly, the very next 
week, perhaps, you find it missing from the 
street. The orchestra accompanies your 
soup with something else. There is a new 
tune on the lips of the newsboy. And so no 
more. Conceivably the composer, asking 
by wireless from the Riviera for the latest 
tidings of its sales, will receive such an 
answer as that which disconcerted the Lon- 
don playwright on the first night of his com- 
edy’s production in New York. He cabled 
Charles Frohman for news of how it was 
going. C. F. cabled back, “It’s gone.” 

To Winslow, sitting back exhausted after 
such a campaign, there must sometimes 
come the ghost of a disquieting wonder— 
a vain speculation as to whether, had he not 
sold the song so vehemently, it might not 
have lingered longer and in the final an- 
alysis reached more piano racks and phono- 
graphs. On such occasions he would recall 
that no one ever plugged The Sunshine of 
Your Smile, that The Rosary and The End 
of a Perfect Day were never sold to Amer- 
ica. He knows that certain publishing 
houses—T. B. Harms, for instance—have 
no professional department at all. He 
knows, of course, that there are certain 
songs which fare better if left to make their 
own way in the world. From such songs, 
when he recognizes them, he keeps hands 
off. And when a popular favorite has just 
gasped its last at his feet he can hardly help 
wondering if this had not been one of those. 

Yet the very selling method is as much a 
part of the pace and rhythm of Berlin’s 
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music as that music itself is part of the pace 
and rhythm of America in the third decade 
of the twentieth century. 
musical journalism. It is the modern way. 

Faster, faster, faster—it is the tempo of 
a time which seizes upon a song, worries it 
to death and throws it away—all in six 
months. On to the next and the next. Per- 
haps, after all, it takes just such a taut, 
high-strung, panting mechanism as Irving 
Berlin, Inc., to make it possible for a latter- 
day jongleur to keep pace with the breath- 
less people to whom he would sing his lay. 

As you move through the crowded and 
turbulent passageways of such an office, 
you pass quickly by the shipping room, 
where the thump-thump-thump of the 
packages being wrapped recalls nothing 
quite so much as the rolling base of Darda- 
nella. So many copies of Everything is Rosy 
Now for Rosie, so many copies of Tuck Me 
to Sleep, so many copies of I’ll Always Keep 
a Corner in My Heart for Tennessee, so 
many copies of Red-Hot Mamma—wrap- 
ping, stamping, shipping all day long. 

You are likely to pause longer on the 
threshold of a smaller room, bleak and un- 
adorned. Here sit the arrangers, men who, 
when Berlin was born, knew more about 
music than he will ever know. They were 
learned in the symbols of melody 
and trained in the theory of har- 
mony when he was just a busker 
on the Bowery. You can imagine 
their sentiments. You can even 
guess that sometimes they smolder 
a little with the feelings that roil 
the faded copy-readers of a news- 
paper’s city room when they must 
needs pass their nights whipping 
into shape for publication the stor- 
ies which the dressy helter-skelter 
young reporters bring in from the 
teeming streets. 


The Vacant Throne 


The progress from that dreary 
domain to the outer offices of the 


cent in elegance. You pass from 
the kind of quarters assigned to 
the men who merely know every- 
thing about music—except, per- 
haps, how to create it—to the 
suaver regions dedicated to com- 
merce, to chat of overhead and 
fiscal year and net return. Wins- 
low, sitting at his mahogany desk, 
might be mistaken for a bank 
president, if it did not seem un- 
characteristic of a bank president, 
in the midst of a conference, to 
throw back his head and clinch an 
argument by bursting into song. 

And in this ascent in luxury— 
as sharp in its contrast as the dif- 
ference between steerage and 
promenade suites aboard the Mau- 
retania—you come at last to Mr. 
Berlin’s own office, a region of 
opalescent lamps, thick, yielding 
rugs and submerging divans. The magnifi- 
cence is so monstrous that you would either 
laugh outright or give way to a dawning re- 
sentment were it not for one saving fact. He 
is not there. He never is. Life has prepared 
a throne for Irving Berlin, but he is too va- 
grant, too self-critical and too humorous a 
person ever to be caught in the act of sit- 
ting on it. 

Indeed, a week, a month, a season may 
slip by without ever the sound of the young 
master’s step being heard at the gate of the 
old estate. But his tunes linger there and 
work for him, while something in the air of 
the place recalls vaguely the pleasing visit 
to the home of Ellis Parker Butler recorded 
long ago in the old New York Sun by the 


irreverent Frank Ward O’ Malley. O’Malley | 
told how, as he approached the Butler cot- | 


tage on Long Island, he learned from the 
man who was mowing the lawn and the 
postman who was delivering the mail and 
the cook who was hanging out the dish 
towels that Mr. Butler was locked in his 
study. They all knew he was at work on a 
new short story. And they all glowed with 
a confidence that it would prove to be just 
as funny as Pigs is Pigs. So, too, the intui- 
tive passer-by in the offices of Irving Ber- 
lin, Inc., can tell from something in the air 
when the absentee is in the throes of a new 
tune. At such times the very twang of the 
telephone girl’s response, the very tilt of 
the messenger boy’s cap, proclaims the local 
belief that it will be another What’ll I Do? 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Woollcott. The next will appear in | 


an early issue. 


temple constitutes a dizzying as- | 


Such sales are | 
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THE EDUCATED MONEY 


“Mister,” said William cordially, “I’m 
wise. I don’t know who you are, but 
you’re a hot sport underneath.” 

“Boy,” said Mr. Jones, “it makes me 
young to hear you, but tell me—tell me 
who owns the stables now, and give me the 
jockeys’ names.” 

And then they were off to Mr. Jones’ 
country. William forgot the little hotel 
room. Perhaps they both forgot. Mr. 
Jones was leaning forward with a strained, 
pathetic look, listening, always listening, 
and now and then giving a little sigh. 

“Think of it!’’ Mr. Jones said now and 
then. “The ponies are still running, and 
the band’s still playing, and they’re still 
making up the books. Oh, dear me! Oh, 
dear, only to think of it!” 

“And there’s new ones coming on,” said 
William. ‘You can take it from me. I 
know. I’ve got my eye on the nicest three- 
year-old, for instance, that nobody knows 
about. Personally, if you get me, I never 
bet unless I ride. I want to have the riding 
myself, and then I know it’s right, if you 
understand. I’ve never had the benefits of 
a college education, but I can ride. Say, 
listen—if I wanted I could tell you some- 
thing!” 

Mr. Jones was sitting doubled up in his 
chair with his eyes pathetically wide. There 
were signs on his face of wrestlings of the 
spirit. His brow was wrinkled and his 
hands were moving restlessly. Suddenly 
William felt a lump rise in his throat. By 
some sympathetic second sight he had a 
vision of thwarted desires and of a barren, 
wasted life. 

“Mr. Jones,”’ said William suddenly, 
“Mr. Jones, I don’t do this except to 
friends, but it’s a pleasure to talk to edu- 
eated folks. Do you want me to put you 
next to something? Is that why you asked 
me here?”’ 

Mr. Jones leaned forward and placed a 
trembling hand on William’s arm. 

“Boy,” he said in a queer shaken voice, 
“T love you for it, but please don’t. I’m not 
as strong as I thought, and after twenty 
years : 

His voice trailed off. Again he was look- 
ing from William toward the cloak on the 
back of the chair. 

“Think of it,” he muttered half audibly, 
‘the ponies are still running.” 

‘Listen here,’ persisted William in a 
burst of kindly charity. “‘I don’t know why 
it is, but I like you, Mr. Jones. Now 
listen—we’re letting loose a three-year-old 
from old McKitrick’s stable, which is who 
I’m riding for—the smoothest thing with 
hair on it, and he’s good for fifteen to one!”’ 

“Don’t!”’ groaned Mr. Jones. “If I 
get started Oh, dear me, if I get 
started ”? Mr. Jones wriggled in his 
chair. “‘Oh, dear’’—his words were wrung 
from some unfathomed depths of woe— 
“T promised I never would again after the 
last time. Ishould never have gone. That’s 
it! I should never have looked at a running 
horse!”’ 

William could not tell then, nor did he 
ever understand exactly what it was that 
stirred him, but he found himself on his feet, 
patting Mr. Jones gently on the shoulder. 

“‘Come on now,” he was saying. ‘‘Don’t 
take on like that. There’s nothing finer in 
this world, now, mister, than a good horse 
when he’s running!” 

Like a man awakening from a dream Mr. 
Jones sat up and adjusted his spectacles. 

“Oh, dear,” he said, ‘‘I knew I couldn’t 
stop. I’ve got to go the limit, and bet on 
something now!”’ 

Slowly Mr. Jones was coming to himself, 
and an obstinate combative light was kin- 
dling in his eyes. 

“And after all,” he added, “why the 
devil shouldn’t I? Just because I got 
cleaned out once by accident, does that 
mean my judgment’s bad? Not by a long 
shot, it doesn’t!”’ 

William lowered his voice as though the 
room was filled with a crowd of anxious 
listeners. 

“You take your money,” he said—he 
had to pause to admire the calm prophetic 
way in which he spoke—“and wait till 
Monday for the seventh race. Just you 
follow me, and I’ll see personally there 
won’t be any accidents!” 

An added touch of color appeared in Mr. 
Jones’ cheeks, and his hands moved, as 
though beating time to some distant music. 
_ “Listen,” said William. “I’m not spill- 
ing inside stuff. I’m not that kind of a bird. 
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Nobody’s taking my word for it, not even 
Mr. McKitrick, which is the name of the 
old stuffed shirt I ride for, but I’m riding in 
the seventh race Monday, and my horse is 
going to win!” 

“May I ask,” inquired Mr. Jones, “‘how 
you know already?” 

William waved his arm indignantly and 
thrust out his bony jaw. 

“Didn’t I say I’m doing the riding? 
They laugh at me and say I’m a kid, but 
I know better than Mr. McKitrick, which 
is the name of the old stuffed shirt, as I 
said, I’m riding for—when a horse is ready. 
It’s the way he looks at his oats. Up at the 
stables they all say he’s a flivver, but I 
know Mommer’s Boy!” 

““Mommer’s Boy!’’ murmured Mr. Jones. 
““Mommer’s Boy and Mr. McKitrick—dear 
me! The ponies are still running!” 

“Yes, Mommer’s Boy!”’ repeated Wil- 
liam‘belligerently. “They call him that be- 
cause he shakes before he runs. Yes, they 
kid me about him down at the stable, be- 
cause I say he’s never been rode right. Just 
because he hadn’t won a race, don’t I know 
he can when a man is on his back? I can 
feel him wanting towin! Hesaysit tome!” 

Mr. Jones sighed and blinked behind his 
glasses. 

“The seventh race,” said Mr. Jones. 
“Dear me! I saw it in the paper—a three- 
year-old handicap. Aren’t there any favor- 
ites?”’ 

“Sure they’re favorites, but what do I 
care for that?’’ The love of sport was vi- 
brating in William’s voice. Again he forgot 
the hotel room, and perhaps they both for- 
got. “‘There’s White Hope, and Prince 
Charming, and they’ve both got old boys 
up, both of ’em hard boiled 4 

“Dear me!” sighed Mr. Jones. ‘And 

“You wait till 


you’re just an apprentice!”’ 

“Yes!” cried William. 

‘I’m up, and I’ll show ’em, though! Wait 
till I walk Mommer’s Boy! Wait till they 
pull up the gate!” 

A curious change had come over them 
both. 

William was staring into space, and Mr. 
Jones with his face set and expressionless 
was holding the arms of his chair. 

aE off !’’ said Mr. Jones. “They’re 
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“And I’m holding him in!” cried Wil- 
liam. ‘I’m holding that baby in! I’m 
keeping him back with the bunch!” 

Unconsciously William’s arms had grown 
taut. Unconsciously his shoulders became 
stooping. 

““They’re off !’”’ repeated Mr. Jones, hold- 
ing to his chair. “‘They’re off!’’ 

“And he’s going,” said William. ‘‘And 
he’s got his head down. He’s boring. That’s 
what I figure throws him off. He’s boring, 
but I’m holding on. I don’t start him too 
quick. He wants to get his wind. And then 
at the turn I ease him off, just a little—I 
ease him off. He doesn’t like the rail, but 
still I’m holding, and I’m saying ‘Easy, 
boy! You ain’t been rode right, but you’re 
coming!’”’ 

“They’re turning!” cried Mr. Jones, just 
as though he saw it all. ‘‘ They’re turning!” 

“And I’m right there!”’ cried William. 
“Right with the bunch. White Hope’s 
ahead. He always takes the lead, but I’m 
holding Mommer’s Boy, just letting him 
flatten out a little. His wind is working, 
and he’s going—he’s going like a little dog!’’ 

Though it was a theoretical race on some 
invisible mental track, they both had for- 
gotten. 

“He’s going,” continued William, ‘“‘and 
I ease him on the stretch. I nose him up 
a couple of lengths. He wants to go, and 
I put him through a hole at the turn, and 
leave a little give to my wrist!” 

Mr. Jones had caught the spirit of it. His 
voice boomed through the narrow sitting 
room. 

“Here they come!” he cried. “Here 
they come!”’ 

And William, too, had caught the infec- 
tion. 

“He’s going!” cried William. ‘Oh, 
boy—he’s going just like a little catnip 
mouse. Young Levi’s hitting Prince Charm- 
ing, but he’s folding! Mommer’s Boy’s got 
the stuff left. I know he’s got it. I’m giving 
him his head!” 

“Give it to him!”’ shouted Mr. Jones. 
“Give him the whip!” 

“He don’t need it!’’ William’s words 
were like the rattle of hoofs. ‘‘He’s coming 
up! He’s coming up! I’m talking to him. 


He’s nosing out White 
son’s trying, but he’s 
weight. Mommer’s Boy’ 

‘Come on!”’ cried 
on, you little devil! Gj 
my stars! Come on!” — 
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_ Have New Smoothness—New Ability— 
| New Comfort—New Silence~—New Dependability 


There are reasons for these 
new’ qualities in the New 
Paige and New Jewett. And 
there are reasons why these 
new qualities are permanent. 
band-new features have been added. 
cd features—proved satisfactory in 
sof use—have been retained, with 
rnts where possible for even finer 
Ye did not sacrifice proved goodness 
It is the combination of these 
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yrfected in smoothness 
it. More cylinders would 
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v ibility is produced by 
lcement adequate for the 
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sy ed to get enough power. 
‘tnore miles, years. 
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wy, hard pulling. 

Ww hout ever even taxing 
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ainced Crankshafts 

(ankshafts give new 
$0 Paige and Jewett. 
cinot be detected—re- 
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—veeds, 


Silken smooth- 
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Silent Chain Drive 


Paige and Jewett motors are built 
with silent chain drive for pump and 
timing shafts. Chains wear, stretch 
after a while. So we provide an auto- 
matic take-up sprocket that keeps a 
constant tension on the chain, com- 
pletely offsetting the effects of wear 
(stretch), preventing back-lash and 
retaining timing accuracy. Silence is 
permanent. 

This chain drive was successfully 
used for two years in Paige. Now, 
refined, it is in the New Jewett. 


Clutch that Smooths 
Gear-Shifting 


The saw-blade steel clutch, used in 
Paige and Jewett, engages so gently 
that even a novice will rarely jerk or 
stall the car. Never a “miss” or 
gear-clash. The reason is a driven 
member so light that it stops spin- 
ning almost instantly when you 
throw out the clutch. It quickly ad- 
justs itself to speed changes. With 


features, new and old, that makes a new engi- 
neering achievement possible—and that new 
achievement is Permanent Perfected Perform- 
ance. Besides this we have created twelve new 
beautiful bodies—with new grace of line and 
finish and equipment. 

Paige and Jewett prices have not been in- 
creased as they might justly be to cover these 
improvements. Judged by comparable cars— 
the New Paige and New Jewett are today ac- 
tually underpriced from $150 to $200. 


this clutch and the perfected trans- 
mission in the New Paige and New 
Jewett, you can shift quietly and 
easily from high to second at 30 
miles an hour. Millions of miles’ fine 
service for Paige-Jewett owners prove 
right.” 


“ce 


this feature 


All-Steel Universal Joints 


Paige and Jewett universals are all- 
steel. Lubrication, good for 15,000 
miles, is sealed in. Wear—back-lash 
—is postponed indefinitely. A hun- 
dred thousand Paige-Jewett owners 
know the advantages of these uni- 
versals. Owners of New Paiges and 
New Jewetts are learning them. 


Ball-Bearing Steering Spindles 


Paige and Jewett have been noted 
for remarkably easy steering, thanks 
to ball-bearing steering spindles. 
With the advent of balloon tires, 
Paige-Jewett engineers completely 


Hydraulic fow-wheel brakes (Lockheed type) optional on all models at slight extra cost. 
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NEW PAIGE and 
NEW JEWETT 


redesigned steering to offset increased - 
road friction. So in the New Paige 
and New Jewett, ball-bearing, spe- 
cial-geared steering lets you have the 
benefit of balloon tires without the 
usual hard steering. 


Extra Strong Frames 
Frames of the New Paige and New 
Jewett have four heavy cross-mem- 
bers and special bracing for diagonal 
stresses. They are built to handle the 
cars’ ample power without strain and 
to stand up under the punishment of 
bad roads. They are heavy—for 
pounds of steel mean pounds of 
strength, life. These are typical of 
construction throughout the New 
Paige and New Jewett. 


New Spring Design 
To get the fullest 
comfort from bal- 
loon tires, our 
engineers com- 
pletely redesigned 
spring suspen- 
sion. Paige’s rear 
springs are more 
than 5 feet long 
—Jewett’s prac- 
tically half the 
length of its 
wheelbase! This 
length of springs, 
with newly-de- 
signed suspension, balloon tires, and 
weight of cars, give unsurpassed rid- 
ing comfort in the New Paige and 
New Jewett. 


Two Cars —One Quality 

If you wish these new qualities in 
a moderate-size car—then buy the 
New Jewett. If your desire runs to 
a big car with all the added advan- 
tages of larger size—then the New 
Paige best suits your needs. But both 
are alike in this—Permanent Per- 


fected Performance. (508) 
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“Through thick 
and thin” 
writes 
Mrs. Whitney 


Through thick and thin I have used your 
materials (and no other) and cannot im- 
agine how I could get along without them. 
Indeed I am only too glad to testify to their 


worth. Mrs. Payne WHITNEY 


OT often does a personage like Mrs. 

Whitney write a letter of recom- 
mendation. And this letter becomes even 
more remarkable when you stop to con- 
sider its indorsement was wholly un- 
solicited. Mrs. Whitney's letter is but 
one of hundreds written to Jane Curran 
because of keen appreciation of what 
Jane Curran’s methods and preparations 
do for hair. 


For more than forty years, Jane Curran 
has cared for the hair of New York's most 
prominent society leaders—men as well 
as women. And so successful is she—so 
thick, gleaming, and attractive does hair 
become under Miss Curran’s hands— 
that her patrons are steadily beset for her 
name and address. 

Now, so insistent is the demand, Miss Curran 
has put into a little book, “The Secret of Beautiful 
Hair,” a full description of her preparations, and 
methods for their use. If you would have beautiful 
hair—abundant, lustrous, and youthful— write for 
Miss Curran’s book today. Send no postage. Just 
your name and address in the coupon (below) or 
write on your regular stationery. 

If all scalps were exactly alike, it might be easy to 
prescribe treatment for all hair difficulties. But—as 
scalps and hair, like people, differ widely, it is nec- 
essary to have different remedies for different con- 
ditions in order to successfully relieve them. 


And this is exactly what Jane Curran does. 


But—please do not write for Miss Curran’s 
book unless you realize fully that, to have fine hair, 
you must give it attention—regular, steady, con- 
tinuous. Your scalp is part of your skin. And must 
be so treated. Your scalp and hair must have as 
much attention as you give to face and hands—to 
preserving your teeth, your nails,,or your com- 


plexion. 
Modern Methods 
of Hair-dressing 


The increasingly popular “bob,” with all the 
attractive wave effects, put unusual requirements 
upon the hair and scalp. And heat and irons cannot 
be successfully withstood without unusual care. It 
is now more than ever necessary to give your hair 
and scalp attention—regular, steady, habitual. 
Only in this way may you expect your scalp to 
keep its vigor, and your hair to retain its natural 
beauty —the sheen and softness of perfect health. 

If your hair is coming out, or getting prematurely 
grey —if it is dull and lifeless or the ends are split— 
if you have dandruff (a parasitic disease) or other 
scalp irritation—if your scalp is too oily, or not 
oily enough—or, if your hair is, in any way, un- 
natural, then this is of interest to you. For it leads 
to hair health and beauty. 


Write for Miss Curran’s book today. It is yours 
for the asking. Send no postage. Use the coupon. 


Jane Curran, 1022 Curran Laboratories 
130 William Street, New York 


Please send your book, ; 
“The Secret of Beautiful Hair,” to— 


Name 


Street 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“Yes, my dear,” assented Mr. Jones. 
“Of course—of course 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Jones, ‘‘don’t go on. 
Don’t try to wriggle out!” 

“But, my dear ” began Mr. Jones, 
and William wished he could get away. 
There was something so steady in the look 
of Mrs. Jones thatthe very room grew chill. 
In pity he tried to keep his eyes from Mr. 
Jones, but he could not. 

“Don’t try, Henry,” said Mrs. Jones. 
“You might spare me that.” 

It was a pitiful sight to see him with his 
shoulders stooped and all his buoyancy gone 
like the wind from a blown-out tire. 

“Henry,” clear and cool Mrs. Jones’ 
voice went on, ‘‘have you been to the 
races?” 

“My dear!” gasped Mr. Jones with an 
appealing negative gesture. 

“Don’t you deny it,” continued Mrs. 
Jones with a little weary sigh. ‘‘ You can’t 
deny it. Why did you tell me you must 
come here to rest your nerves? Why did 
you tell me you couldn’t stand the New 
England climate?” 

“My dear,” expostulated Mr. Jones, “‘if 
you’d only listen y 

“After you’ve gambled away one for- 
tune,’’ continued Mrs. Jones, “‘must you 
take the few dollars you have left? Oh, 
Henry, are you up to your tricks again?” 

If ever stark despair had marked a man, 
its mark was on Mr. Jones, but still he 
struggled on. 

“But, my dear,” he said, “if you'll just 
remember, I only came because you wanted 
to attend the church conference, and you 
didn’t want to leave me.” 

“Henry,” interrupted Mrs. Jones, ‘you 
know well why I didn’t!” 

“‘My dear,” cried Mr. Jones in a pained 
voice, “‘please don’t go on. We have com- 
pany in the room!” 

Mrs. Jones turned, and William could 
feel her looking at him. He saw her fore- 
head wrinkle beneath her bonnet, and then 
strangely enough, he almost thought she 
smiled. 

“Henry,” she said with a little sigh, 
“Henry, how long will it be before you 
learn that I can’t be fooled? Are you al- 
ways going to keep on wriggling?” ‘ 

“My dear,” said Mr. Jones with sudden 
fervor, ‘‘you don’t know what you're say- 
ing. All day long I’ve been doing my 
best. I brought this young man up here 
solely because #1 

“Tisten, ma’am,”’ William had suddenly 
found his voice, and courageously faced the 
breach. ‘Mr. Jones is all right. Honest 
now, ma’am, he’s all right.” 

“My dear,’’ Mr. Jones’ voice chimed in 
with unexpected smoothness. ‘I brought 
this young man solely because I knew you’d 
be interested. He’s ” Mr. Jones 
paused, and drew a deep breath. ‘‘He’s a 
sort of missionary, dear, and he’s on his way 
to China.” 

William gave a start, and his mouth fell 
open, and his sunken cheeks took on a 
brick-red flush. His breath caught and 
ended in a choking sound, and he grasped 
the back of his chair. A missionary—that 
was what Mr. Jones had said. 

He felt Mrs. Jones looking at him again. 
He could see Mr. Jones make a slight ges- 
ture behind her back, and his head felt 
very light. 

‘“‘A missionary,’ said Mrs. Jones. It was 
wonderful to see the change wrought by a 
name, and to perceive the brightness in her 
eyes. “Why, Henry, why didn’t you tell 
me sooner?” 

“T did my best,” said Mr. Jones; “if 
you’d only listened. He’s here to attend 
the conference, just the way we are.” 

“Why, Henry!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones. 
“How thin he is, but I’m sure he’s a good 
boy just the same. I can see it, now I look.” 

But William scarcely heard her, for some- 
thing occurred which made him ashamed of 
all duplicity. Mrs. Jones had taken hishand 
and was holding it in both of hers, and she 
believed it all. William could see she did, 
and her innocence filled him with a strange 
remorse. 

“All the way to China,” said Mrs. Jones. 
‘All the way to China to do good; and so 
young to be so brave. Does your mother 
know?” 

“No’m, she don’t,”’ said William halt- 
ingly. ‘‘Ma, she died at Tia Juana when I 
was nine.” 

“Tia Juana,’ interrupted Mr. Jones 
hastily, ‘‘is in the South Sea Islands.” 

“You poor boy,” said Mrs. Jones. ‘All 
that time without a mother! But is your 


father living?” 
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‘“‘Last I heard of pa,” said William, “he 
was working at Las Vegas.” 

“Las Vegas,” explained Mr. Jones, “is a 
small trading post in Nianza. Don’t ask 
him any more, dear. They’re all mission- 
aries!” 

Mrs. Jones, still holding William’s hands, 
looked compassionately at his hollow cheeks. 

“Of course I won't,” she said. ‘The 
poor boy’s starved. The first thing I’m 
going to do is to get him a good big glass of 
cream.” 

“Oh, ma’am,” said William hastily, 
“thanks, I like to be thin!”’ 

Mr. Jones appeared completely himself 
again, and even smiled as William spoke. 

“Afraid of the cannibals, eh?’ he in- 
quired genially. 

“Be quiet, Henry,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“T guess,” said William, glancing side- 
ways at the door, ‘it’s late and I oughter be 
going.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jones. ‘‘He has to at- 
tend a special talk on China. I’ll see him to 
the elevator now.” 

“But of course you’re coming back,’ 
said Mrs. Jones. 

“T—I don’t know,” began William, and 
Mrs. Jones seized his hand again. 

“Promise me you'll come back,” she 
said, ‘tomorrow evening, and I’ll read you 
a book on China. Will you promise?’’ 

Outside by the elevator Mr. Jones wrung 
William’s hand. 

‘She thinks you are one,” he whispered. 
“You can take it from me, she thinks you 
are one!” 

But as for William, he found it hard to 
think at all. 

““Say,’”’ he expostulated, “I can’t go on 
pretending!” 

Mr. Jones’ fingers tightened convulsively. 

“You've got to go on,” he pleaded. 
“You can’t let me down now, or she'll 
guess; and I don’t know what’ll happen if 
she guesses. You’ve got to come tomorrow. 
Don’t back down! Please—don’t back 
down!” 

There was a slow and painful sound of 
the elevator struggling upward. 

“You’re coming back,’’ whispered Mr. 
Jones, ‘‘and I’m waiting for that seventh 
race.” 

Outside it was growing dark as William 
plodded up the street. 

‘Poor feller,” murmured William. ‘‘ Poor 
old man!” 

Iv 

AN? though he had not promised, he 

knew he would come back. He was 
experiencing a most unhealthy sensation. 
Out in the cold night air something which 
was almost like a seed of doubt was germi- 
nating in his breast. The easy confidence 
with which he had spoken was falling back 
upon him, like a feeble scaffolding reared 
by a feeble hand. Somehow his belief in 
himself had weakened with Mr. Jones’ last 
words. 

“You’re not going bet on a long chance— 
now?’’ William had asked. _ 

“You bet I’m going to bet,’ said Mr. 
Jones. ‘Trust me, I’ve got the situation 
well in hand.” ; 

A horrible thought was coming to William 
out there in the dark. It was born with his 
memory of Mr. Jones’ look of happy trust, 
and of the vision of Mrs. Jones in that 
dingy little sitting room. 

“Golly,” William murmured to himself, 
‘and I may not win at all!” 

What is it the movies flash on the screen 
about the strength of a good woman! It 
Ae have been that strength that William 

elt. 

It was Wednesday when he first met 
them, and on Thursday he returned, reluc- 
tantly, almost fearfully, but he could not 
stay away. 

“There!’’ said Mrs. Jones. ‘I knew 
you’d come!”’ And then she whisked out 
of her chair and opened a bedroom door. 
“T’m all ready for you. I'll get the book!” 

Mr. Jones stood looking after her with a 
curious puzzled look. 

“Dear me,” he murmured. ‘She never 
forgets anything. You'll hear about China 
now. A remarkable woman; very remark- 
able, William.” 

“Yes, sir,” said William. ‘Say, is it true 
they don’t have horses there, and guys pull 
other guys along the road?”’ 

“Still,” Mr. Jones added very softly as 
though he had not heard, “‘a man can get 
around ’em sometimes. You have done it, 
William. But oh, dear me, what will she 
do if she finds it out?’”’ 

William cleared his throat. 

“T think it’s sorta mean ——” he began. 

“Hush!” hissed Mr. Jones. 


Februc 


Mrs. Jones was back. In] 
large volume, entitled Wit} 
aries in Nooks and Crannies 
Stiffly she sat down, looke 
both, and opened to Page 

“We'll begin at the beg 
Jones, “‘and keep on each e) 
give up reading a book up 
finished. Henry—what’s 

“Nothing, my dear,’ said 

She read, but William o 
what she was reading. 
ease to listen as he sat 
chair. Strange thoughts kep) 
to disturb his mental peace, | 
never asked him a single que 
how it was no fun to fool her 
her voice went in exact, dete 
and somehow she looked alm 
thought, in spite of her bla 
smooth gray hair. She was. 
evening; yes, and almost genj 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Jones, 
tening? I don’t have to asl 
know from the way he looks h 
a word.” ‘ | 

And then her voice went o 
while she peered again overt 
book. ; | 

“Henry,” she said, “you 
your evening pipe now. [| 
have to tell William.” 

“No, indeed,” Mr. Jon 
“William never smokes.” 

Mr. Jones sighed and lean 
his chair with his eyes hal 
emitted a cloud of smoke, ar 
paused to watch him. a 

“Henry,” she said more gi 
like, you can put your slipper 
won’t mind that. There— 
you’re comfortable now?” 

And then her voice went or 
did not listen. Could it be, 
thing was said and done, shi 
Mr. Jones? As her voice took 
Mr. Jones sank farther dow 
and drew puff after puff on 
finally closed his eyes. 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Jon 
“are you listening?” 

Mr. Jones started and 
his mind had been far a 
knew it had been. 

“Hey!” exclaimed Mr 
off!’ 

“Off!” cried Mrs. Jones. 
you mean?”’ 

“T mean, my dear,” add¢ 
“my glasses are off. That's; 

At ten o’clock precisely M 
down her book. 

“‘That’s all tonight,” shes 
you each a cracker and a gla’ 

“A remarkable woman,” ‘4 
mured, ‘“‘a very remarkab 
boy. Believe me, no man ée} 
like her.” a 

“And you must be more 
row, William,” said Mrs. Jo 
don’t drink your milk too fast 
William, you’re a friend of 01 
too. young to have time on} 
night.’508 “fa — 

Mr. Jones nodded emphati 
down his empty glass. _ 

"My dear,”’ he said, “Y | 
given me an invitation. He 
come to—well, to a sort of n 
on Monday afternoon, The{ 
the doors—open at three.” | 

“A lecture?”’ Obviously }) 
pleased. “Why, we'll all go.’ 

‘My dear,’’ said Mr. Jont 
could—but as a matter of fai 
sort of talk for men—er—0) 

Mrs. Jones smiled and patt 
the shoulder, and, like Mr. Ji 
was one of happy trust. 

“All right,” she said. “Yo! 
as long as you go with Willi 
William’s judgment about a 
know he’s a good boy.” 

“She thinks you are one 
Mr. Jones out by the elev 
night. God bless you, boy! 

vy'a 

AS there any wonder | 
found it hard to sleep 
William’’—that was what shé 
her words and voice kept his’ 
ing. It was shame, he knew. 
that kept them ringing. ©! 
close his eyes to see them bo 
smoking his pipe, and sitting § 
ing, while Mrs. Jones 
the pages of her book; both ¢ 
old, both a little dingy, 
(Continued on Pe 
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Dopce BROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


Thousands of these cars are used by gov- 
ernment employees and by the government 
itself. 


Their exceptional dependability—particu- 
larly where driving conditions are not the 
best—has long been a matter of official 
record. 


Donpsce, BrotHers DETROIT 


Dovpce BrotrHners (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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For Lacing 


Fan Belts— ° 


A Clipper laced fan belt is easily installed without 
removing any parts. The joint is smooth and 
strong and the lacing takes but a few minutes. 


Garages equipped with this tool need not stock a 
large and varied assortment of fan belts; a few 
rolls of belting in popular widths equip them to 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
day and the other weaving at a fabric of de- 
ceit. She must never know, and William 
knew that his hands and wrist and judgment 
were all that would prevent her knowing. 
Why did he care, he asked himself; and, 
after all, what did the Joneses matter. But 
the question did no good. Clearly and 
brightly his conscience called him through 
the stillness of the night. He was the one 
who had led an old man back to the primrose 
path, and a home was hanging in the bal- 
ance, and he had to see it through. 

And that was not all. The trouble was, 
he liked them both. He never knew how 
much he liked them till very near the end. 
William had his own reasons for looking 
peaked by Sunday afternoon, and it made 
him no better to notice that Mr. Jones 
looked at him searchingly as he walked into 
the little sitting room. 

““My wife’s in-there getting ready,” he 
explained. ‘‘It’s a curious thing—she likes 
you, William, and she likes to look well 
when you come. Funny—I’ve never known 
her to faney anyone I’ve brought in before. 
See here—is anything the matter?” 

“Oh, no,”’ said William. 

“Not feeling nervous about a sure thing?” 
suggested Mr. Jones. ‘‘Nothing’s hap- 
pened, has there?”’ 

“No, I guess 


” 


not,’ said William, 


“only 

“Only?” echoed Mr. Jones. 

““T suppose I oughter tell you,”’ said Wil- 
liam falteringly, ‘“I’d feel bad not to tell 
you, if anything happened; of course not 
that anything will happen, you understand. 
Old Sam Jeffried, who owns White Hope, 
he’s a sort of wise old bird, and—and he’s 
begun to bet. He’s putting up an awful lot 
on White Hope’s nose, and Pat Harrison, 
who rides for him, has been to the savings 

ank.” 

But Mr. Jones was not alarmed. He 
only laughed genially and patted William’s 
shoulder. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “I know. I don’t 
stay here all day.” 

“All right,’’ said William. ‘‘Of course it 
don’t mean anything, only better odds, but 
when the owners bet, it’s educated money.” 

Before replying, Mr. Jones thrust his 
hand into an inside pocket, and drew forth 
a sheaf of bills of a gay autumnal hue. 

“My boy,” he said, ‘‘no money’s more 
educated than this. Believe me, it’s had an 
expensive tuition.” 

William’s mouth fell open, and his heart 
skipped and stumbled. 

“You’re not’’—he found it hard to 
speak—“‘not going to bet a wad like that?”’ 

“Tt’s going on the winning horse,”’ said 
Mr. Jones. “Oh, there’s no welshing, boy, 
when Deacon Jones gets started.” 

“But say,’ pleaded William, “you bet- 
ter go easier. It’s sorter tough on me to see 
it, if you get me. I’m sort of young, and 
something might happen. I don’t say it 
will, but it might. Honest, hadn’t you bet- 
tereaseup? What’ll happenif I don’t a 

“Hush! Hush!” hissed Mr. Jones. 

The door had opened, and there was 
Mrs. Jones. ‘““What! Here so soon!” she 
exclaimed. “‘ Are services over already?”’ 

Yes, she was asking about services, while 
Mr. Jones was fumbling at his pocket. Sud- 
denly William saw the travesty of it, as he 
never had before; but he had no desire to 
laugh. He looked at Mrs. Jones’ dress. It 
had never seemed so threadbare, nor Mr. 
Jones’ suit so wrinkled. 

“Why, you poor boy!”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Jones. “‘Are you feeling sick?”’ 

And suddenly he wanted to tell her. He 
wanted to tell her everything, but even as 
he felt the desire, he was answering. 

“No,” he said; “no, I’m all right, only 
sorta tired, ma’am. I came to say I think 
I’ll go to bed, and not hear about China 
this evening.” 

“But you’ll come tomorrow night?” 

““Monday?”’ He looked at Mr. Jones 
before he answered. “‘It’ll depend on how 
I feel, but if I don’t come—if I don’t 
come ” There was something wrong 
with his voice. ‘‘You’ve been mighty kind 
to me, all of you have, and I appreciate it. 
No matter what happens, I appreciate it.”’ 

“Nonsense!”’ said Mrs. Jones. ‘Of 
course you'll come! Haven’t I said you’re 
a friend of ours?”’ 

“And of mine, too,’’ said Mr. Jones; 
“and I haven’t many friends.’’. 


WE 
OWN at the paddock the horses were 
waiting with sleek coats of bay and 
black, shining like metal beneath their linen 
blankets, an uncomplimentary contrast 
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to the wrinkled clothing of the men who 
watched them. They were soft-eyed, wide- 
nostriled mounts of gentle Southern birth. 
The delicate turning of their ears showed 
their pedigrees. The chiseling of their soft 
inquiring muzzles showed it, just as the 
nervous motions of their slim forelegs 
showed the knowledge of what was coming. 
Delicately, almost disdainfully, they sniffed 
the air above the restless heads of men. 
You might have thought they knew they 
were a sight to pull at heartstrings, and to 
loose the reluctant folds of many a prudent 
wallet. 

Mommer’s Boy was there, and Mr. Jay 
McKitrick was there. He had a way of 
staying with his horses. The band was 
playing, and he was keeping time with the 
toe of his low shoe, when William came up 
with his saddle. 

“Ah,” said Mr. MeKitrick. ‘Ready to 
weigh?” : 

’ William pulled at the visor of his green 
cloth cap and nodded. 

“Don’t look so deuced nervous, boy,” 
Mr. McKitrick whispered. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you? Haven’t I told you again 
ae again I’m not expecting anything? 
A hk sgelleS:9, 

His whisper had ended in a loud exclama- 
tion. Mr. McKitrick was staring at the 
crowd. 

“By thunder!” he cried. ‘‘Am I seeing 
things or is it Deacon Jones?”’ 

William saw him. He had come, just as 
he said he would. He was standing by the 
paddock rail. A flower was in his button- 
hole. His coat was flung back from his 
chest, and he was whistling a little tune. 
There was a surpassing radiance upon his 
face. 

Curiously enough, he had never men- 
tioned his aequaintance with Mr. McKit- 
rick, but it was obvious he knew him. 

“You old devil!”’ cried Mr. McKitrick. 
“‘T knew you’d come back some day!”’ 

Yes, Mr. Jones was back, back to his 
own country. His smile was a pleasant 
thing to see. Though he gave no sign of 
recognition when his eyes encountered Wil- 
liam’s, his smile was enough to show his 
trust. 

Yes, Mr. Jones was back in his own coun- 
try. He drew a deep quivering breath and 
looked over the paddock rail. 

“Yes, I’m back,” he said. “‘And the 
band’s still playing, and the ponies are still 
running, and my money’s up on the best 
horse and the best rider—all that I could 
scrape together. Yes, I’m back again.” 

“William!” It was Mr. McKitrick’s 
voice. ‘What the devil’s the matter with 
you? Don’t you hear me? Here’s a gentle- 
man who wants to wish you luck. Shake 
hands with Mr. Jones!”’ 

The things that William did in the en- 
suing minutes, the things that William 
said—were all in a mental fog. All he could 
scrape together—he might have known 
that Mr. Jones would do it. He was clumsy 
getting into the saddle, and in the walk 


toward the barrier something seemed wrong » 


with his breathing. All he could scrape to- 
gether—that was what Mr. Jones had said. 
He was unable to focus his attention. He 
might have been in his first race. He had 
a vision of bobbing heads and distorted 
nostrils, and back of them gay-shirted rid- 
ers with faces as set as ornaments of jade. 
He had never felt like that before. He kept 
telling himself that he never felt like that. 
In the murmur from the stands, like:the 
voice one hears in running water, he seemed 
to hear the voice of Mr. Jones. He tried to 
think, and then it was too late for thinking. 

It was a blur, always a blur in his mem- 
ory. All that he could ever recall was scat- 
tered recollections, but they were enough 
and more than enough to bring gray to 
William’s cheeks. 

“Believe me, buddy,’’ he used to say, 
“T didn’t see a red light then, not the whole 
damn way!”’ 

“They’re off!’’ He heard the call from 
the grand stand as his body surged forward, 
and it brought his memory back. 

“T’m holding him in,”’ William muttered 
to himself. ‘‘He ain’t the kind that wins 
unless he comes up from behind.’’ He was 
scarcely conscious of the track and the mo- 
tion. The pulsing of muscles, the figures 
around him—all brought his memory back, 
back to a hotel sitting room where he first 
had run the race. It kept mingling with 
the present in a most peculiar way. 

~Y’m holding him in,” William muttered; 
“T’m holding him back with the bunch. 
He wants to catch his wind.” 

He felt himself lean inward as they went 

around the turn. He was well away from 


-had not lost his voice. 
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How Gabriel Gets 
Its Greater Comfort 


The secret of Gabriel’s superior comfort and 
high efficiency is increasing braking power 
and free play. 

The improved Balloon-Type Gabriel Snubber 
has a braking power that is 100 per cent 
greater at the beginning of the snubbing action 
—braking power that floats you softly over the 
bumps because it increases in the snubber in 
direct proportion to the force of the rebound. 


Free play that permits balloon and low-pres- 
sure tires themselves to take up the smaller 
jolts and tremors without passing them on to 
those in the car. 

The improved Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubber 
is without doubt the greatest factor today in 
easy riding. 

When you get a set on your car, you'll know for 
the first time what real motoring comfort is. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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HE MAGNAVOX Station Selector has made 

“radio tuning” a thing of the past. No 
tuning is involved when you merely have to 
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desired station. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
thought his mind was wandering. ‘And 
what is more,’ said William, “I’m glad I 
don’t live in China, where guys pull other 
guys along the streets.” 


vil 


\ K JHAT would Mr. Jones be doing? It 
would be a lovely sight to see, an end- 
ing of ahappy day. The thought of it made 
William forget all previous doubts and 
fears. It made him forget that twice in six 
furlongs he had risked a broken neck. It 
made him forget that he was walking with 
a painful limp. All that was gone seemed 
as nothing in the beauty of the present. 
What would Mr. Jones be doing? It was 
still not very late. Perhaps Mrs. Jones 
might still be out, and perhaps they could 
pass the bottle and run the race again. 

And she was out. Not even her cape was 
in the little sitting room, not a single trace 
of feminine raiment was there to mar the 
beauty of it, and there was Mr. Jones 
standing up to greet him. Mr. Jones did 
have the bottle out, right on the center 
table, and he was pouring a portion of it 
into a single glass when William came. 

“Hey!” cried William indignantly. 
“Honest, you might have waited to have a 
drink with me. Did you think I’d stay 
away?” 

He thought that Mr. Jones’ hand was not 
quite steady, but why should it have been 
after such a day? 

“T know,” said Mr. Jones. ‘‘Of course I 
should have waited.”’ 

William took a step nearer Mr. Jones, 
and his voice was still indignant. 

“Hey!” he cried. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” answered Mr. Jones. ‘No, 
nothing’s the matter.” 

But William still looked puzzled, for it 
still seemed to him that something was the 
matter, distinctly the ‘matter with Mr. 
Jones. The flower was gone from his but- 
tonhole. Only a portion of the stem was 
left protruding. And the happiness, all the 
past seraphic Joy was gone from Mr. Jones, 
and only a vague listlessness was there to 
take its place. He was trying to smile, but 
his smile reminded William’ of a man’s 
smile when walking in his sleep. So some 
aristocrat might have smiled as he placed 
his head beneath the guillotine’s sharp 
knife. 

“Say,’’? demanded William hoarsely, ‘‘is 
this the way to treat a friend who’s made 
you money? Didn’t I say I’d do it, and 
didn’t I do it, just the way I said? Didn’t 
I keep him back with the bunch? Didn’t I 
ease him up and let him come up from 
behind?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jones vaguely, “you did 


| it just the way you said. Oh, dear me!” 


“Then,” cried William, ‘‘what in time’s 
the matter, coming here and drinking by 
yourself? Can’t you even thank a feller 
who nearly broke his neck, because you had 
your money up?” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Jones, but he 
said it in a strangely toneless way. “It— 
it isn’t your fault, William, but—oh, dear 
me ro. Be 

And then for the very first time a horrid 
suspicion crossed William’s mind. As he 
stared at Mr. Jones a change was coming 
over Mr. Jones’ face. His cheeks were 
sagging. His lips were twisting painfully; 
and then Mr. Jones’ voice broke forth 
again, like the voice of a man who has 
borne too much. 

“Oh, dear me,” groaned Mr. Jones, 
“how the devil was I to know you’d ride 
a race like that? Don’t boys always like 
to talk about how good they are?” 

Then it was that William knew, defi- 
nitely and irrevocably, what had happened. 
He knew it from the skipping of his heart 
and the trembling of his knees, even before 
he spoke. 

“You mean,” he said, “you didn’t be- 
lieve me?” 

But he knew it without asking. In his 
mind he almost heard a mocking sound of 
coarse and callous laughter. Mr. Jones had 
never believed him in spite of all he said. 

“William,”’ Mr. Jones was saying, “please 
don’t put it just like that. I’m sorry, boy, 
you don’t know quite how sorry, but I 
thought you were just talking, the way 
other boys I’ve known have talked; just 
to make a show. Don’t say any more. I 
didn’t even mean to tell you, William, 
but—I bet on the favorite horse.” 

And Mr. Jones sank limply into a padded 
chair. William opened his mouth and 
closed it again. He seemed robbed of speech, 
and held motionless by futility and dis- 
illusion, but curiously enough he was not 
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screen star, and leading American 
humorist, announces a series of 
‘Bull’ Durham advertisements. 
They are worth watching for. 


BY 


| Will Rogers, Ziegfeld Follies and 


WANT it distinctly 
| ae that 
this is an ad. What’s 
more, it’s one of my 


first attempts. Of 
course, the logical 
question is what does 
Will Rogers know 
about writing an ad? 
My answer is simple 
—everything! 

The first thing any 
ad writer has got to 
know is how to get 
paid. [found that out. 
The first letters of the 
alphabet I learned 
were P. I. A.— means 
Pay in Advance. 

The real truth about 
why I started writing 
ads for these people is 
that I got a family 
kicking the toes out 
of lots of shoes daily 
and I read where my 
employers sold enough 
of their stuff so that if 
the bags were laid end 


ROGERS Editor Witt ROGERS 


to end they would 
stretch further than 
from Oklahoma to 
Yokohama, and that’s 
considerable stretch. 
So I think this looks 
good to me. That’s 
why I signed up. I 
hope it turns into a 
steady job. At any 
rate, I’1l have another 
piece ‘here in two 
weeks from now. 


Pees 


P.S. I like to forgot to tell you what 
I was advertising. It’s ‘Bull’ Durham. 
I don’t smoke it myself. I don’t smoke 
anything, but somebody does or else 
what happened to all those bags? 


IT’S MORE ECONOMICAL 


of course, but the real 
reason thousands of 
he-men swear by good 
ol ‘Bull’ Durham is 
because forsheer good- 
ness of flavor, you just 
can't tie it. 
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William thought her last word bore an 
unnecessary emphasis, and perhaps Mr. 
Jones thought so too. Perhaps he wished 
to get it over. 

“My dear,” he began, and coughed 
gently, ‘‘my dear, I’ve got something I’d 
better say.” 

William did not want to look, but he 

could not look away. It was better for Mr. 
Jones to tell, much better. Already he 
must have said enough, and yet Mrs. Jones’ 
expression had not changed. She looked 
from one to the other in a very friendly 
way. 
“Never mind, Henry,” she said. “You 
don’t have to go on.’”’ And then she smiled, 
actually smiled. ‘‘Did you have a good 
time, dear? I’m glad if you did. I’m afraid 
you don’t have many.” 

‘“My dear,’ said Mr. Jones, “I wish you 
hadn’t said that. It makes it all the harder. 
The thing I have to tell #4 

And William knew the end was coming 
falteringly, but sure. In another second 
Mrs. Jones would know, but again she in- 
terrupted, and suddenly William’s knees 
felt very weak. 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Jones, “Henry, do 
you mean to say you went and lost your 
money?” 

The floor was unsteady beneath Wil- 
liam’s feet. She had guessed it, without 
ever being told. He had a feeling almost of 
awe as he looked at her smooth white hair. 

“Yes, dear,’’ said Mr. Jones simply. “I 
don’t know how you guessed, but it’s true. 
I’ve been to the races again.” 

William hung his head. The blow had 
fallen, and he could bear to look no longer. 
But what was it—what was it that Mrs. 
Jones was saying? 

“Henry’’—yes, it was Mrs. Jones’ voice 
speaking with the same catch of weariness 
that he remembered—‘“‘why is it a man 
can’t give a woman credit for any sense? 
Why is it you never will? Of course I know 
what you’ve been doing.” 

She paused, and William looked dizzily 
about him. Mr. Jones was_ blinking 
through his glasses. 

“‘T’ve known it all the time,”” Mrs. Jones 
was saying. ‘Do you think my mind is 
failing, Henry? Sometimes I think you 
must. You’ve tried so many stories, but 
never one about a missionary before.” 

William wondered if he had heard her 


” 


right. It couldn’t be that she had known 
it all the time. 
“A missionary!’”’ said Mrs. Jones. 


‘Henry, do you really think I am so stupid 
as not to know a jockey when I see one?” 

William’s cheeks grew redder as she 
spoke. It seemed much better, now that he 
knew the worst. 

“Ma’am,” said William simply, ‘I’m 
glad that you knew that.” 

But Mr. Jones still was blinking stupidly 
behind his glasses. 

“You knew it,” he said. “You knew it 
all the time. Then why didn’t you stop it? 
Oh, dear me—you might have stopped it 
all. Really, my dear, it’s your fault that 
you didn’t stop it.”’ 

Mrs. Jones smiled, but even as she smiled 
she seemed weary and almost sad. 

“T didn’t have the heart to tell you, 
Henry. You never have such a good time 
as when you do something and think that I 
don’t know. I knew as soon as we got here 
that you’d go for the race track, and I know 
it was wrong, but you had to get it out of 
your system. I thought it was better to 
let you go.” 


‘My dear,” he said, 
told me that. 
“William,” r 
his slippers. They’re wi 
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right. Really, he mig’ 
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all too strange for tha t 
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you been doing!” 

But neither Mrs. Jone: 
swered, for William wa 
speech, and Mrs. Jones 
squarely on the cheek, an 
too old, much too old fo: 
seemed to William that 
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THE VETERANS 


(Continued from Page 42) 


200 beds in the Edward Hines, Jr., Memo- 
rial Hospital have been turned over to 
tubercular patients; but this hospital is de- 
signed for general medical and surgical cases. 

“But return to the insane situation: Im- 
mediately after the war, when the Govern- 
ment did not know that the insane situa- 
tion would be so serious, the chief medical 
officer of this district was instructed to 
contract with the Department of Public 
Welfare of Illinois for the care of insane 
veterans in county and state institutions at 
one dollar a day for custody, medical care, 
food and all other necessary forms of treat- 
ment. With a known, or regulation, ca- 
pacity of 1500 patients, the Elgin State 
Hospital, a few days ago, had a population 


of more than 2850, of 4 
service men hospitalized 
bureau. This hospital b, 
sicians on its staff and is ¢ 
one to the care of 488 in 

“What chance is ther 
dition, for any patient to 
observation and treatm( 
trist who observes fifty / 
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crowded. Occupatione { 
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it’s a Schrader 


MR LONGER TIRE SERVICE 


Use only genuine Schrader Valve Insides 


Schrader Valve Insides have been used the orange and blue metal box — by 
satisfactorily by motorists to hold air more than 100,000 auto accessory 
in pneumatic tires since the first tires shops, garages, and hardware stores. 
were made in this country. You can Carry a supply of Schrader Valve In- 
rely on the Schrader “Inside.” Sold in sides in your tool kit for emergencies. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago Toronto London 


of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Gauges 
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IVE wafers of rich velvety chocolate, 

each in a separate covering of silver 
foil—preserved in all its pure richness 
until you eat it. 


The famous Peter’s blend will delight 
you. The six rarest varieties of cocoa 
beans—fresh bubbling milk from care- 
fully selected milch cows—blended to- 
gether by Daniel Peter’s secret formula — 
perfected fifty years ago. 


Fifty years ago inhis little 
kitchen in Vevey, Switzer 


Daniel Peter in- 
vented milk chocolate. To- 
day his achievement is 
known the world over. 
The original Peter’s blend 
is in every Peter's package. 


land, 


In every Peter’s package—plain bars, 
almond bars or croquettes—you will find 
this rare flavor. Try Peter’s today, you 
will find it a delightful treat. 


Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc. 
129 Hudson Street— New York 


PETER’S Milk Chocolate - Plain or Almond Bars... Croquettes 


| situation than Watson B. Miller. 
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hope for mentally disordered men. If sane 
hospital patients need interesting employ- 
ment to take their thoughts off their 
troubles and aid recovery, how much 
greater is the need of the unbalanced mind 
for the relief which an interesting occupa- 
tion affords from the shadows of perpetual 
brooding! But you can’t teach craftsman- 
ship to a crowd of mentally twisted men 
and get their interest, especially when they 
are jammed together in close quarters; and 
unless their interest is aroused the effort is 
futile, useless. 

“If Illinois were today to open hospitals 
able to accommodate 6000 patients, it 


_ would merely relieve its present overload of 


civilian insane, without considering its 1000 
insane veterans. This is the official state- 
ment of the Illinois Welfare Department. 
Every mentally disordered veteran should 
now be in a hospital operated by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. The men who happened to 
have their minds shattered by the war are 
entitled to just as good care as those whose 
bodies only were disabled. 

“The state-welfare authorities in Illinois 
are giving sincere and energetic codperation 
in caring for the insane ex-service men. In 
1921 a 1500-bed hospital for insane vet- 
erans at Great Lakes, Illinois, seemed as- 
sured. It was switched to Camp Custer 
and cut to 500 beds—barely enough to 
accommodate Michigan’s insane veterans. 
But the Legion and the bureau persisted 
and obtained from the Navy Department 
an almost ideal tract of 600 acres at Great 
Lakes. The present Congress has author- 
ized for it a 250-bed hospital. But there 
are almost 1000 insane veterans now in 
Illinois institutions. 

“Day after day we keep after the bureau 
on details; but in allfairness I have to admit 
that the administrative head of the bureau 
is devoted to doing a clean and able job.” 

In rebuttal to Mr. Hartman’s statement 
Director Hines declares that reports to 
him, dated December fourth, show this 
situation as to insane veterans: In goy- 
ernment hospitals, 269; in state and civil 
hospitals, 865—with 865 vacant beds in 
government hospitals. However, he adds: 
“These figures cover only psychotic cases; 
they do not include psychoneurotic cases. 
In addition to the neuropsychiatric unit 
authorized for Great Lakes, the bureau is 
working on an additional hospital program 
calculated to meet the needs of nervous 
cases as they are now evident.” 


Mr. Miller’s Views 


Probably no other man in the country 


| has a more intimate and comprehensive 


knowledge of the veteran-hospitalization 
He de- 
clares: 

“Tn order to procure real efficiency it was 
necessary to make many modifications of 
the original plans drawn by various agen- 
cies—the bureau itself, the Army, the Navy 
and the Treasury Department—under 
which hospitals for veterans were being 
constructed. Also it is a fact ‘that many 
hundreds of bedridden veterans are hos- 
pitalized in institutions which were formerly 


| base hospitals of army cantonments during 


| these makeshift structures. 
‘hospitals, where excellent reparative and 


the war—old wooden structures, exceed- 
ingly inflammable. There is very grave 
doubt—even after the hospital construction 
authorized by the present Congress is 
effected—that it will be possible to abandon 
One of the 


surgical work is now being done, consists of 
a group of Indian-school buildings erected 
half a century ago. In the operating unit 
the stairways are so narrow, the projections 
so abrupt and the passages so devious that 
it is impossible to take a patient to and 
from the operating room and his bed upon 
an ambulatory litter. 

“From the clinical side, the bureau is 
lacking in expert diagnosticians. Before 
you can cure a man you must find out what 
is wrong with’ him. A council of medical 
advisers from outside, which is composed of 
eminent men in their various departments 
of medicine and surgery, has advised the 


| director of the necessity for setting up 


diagnostic centers and it appears likely that 
this suggestion will reach fulfillment at an 
early date. 

“Tn some of the tuberculosis hospitals, 
the patients, and particularly the bed pa- 
tients, are given an opportunity to choose 
their food from day to day; but the cook- 
ing of the specified articles is begun.early in 
the day, and it frequently happens that by 
the time the food reaches the patient his 


appetite has changed 
teristics of his disease— 
have become unsavory T 
been made that there is t; 
pot, cooking in these hosp 
waste food in tuberculogj 
cannot be salvaged migh 
dividual chef and dietitia 
of, say, fifty to seventy-fj 
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uring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, 
* The Roadster, $1625 ; The Sedan, 
2“ The Brougham, $1965; The Impe- 
965; The Crown - Imperial, $2195; 
; val Coupe, $1895. All prices f. o. b. 
subject to current government tax. 


C ysler Six models are equipped with 
lesign six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 
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The far-reaching influence of the Chrysler is manifest. It is to be 
expected that many will try to follow where the Chrysler has so 
deftly shown the way. This should result in the gradual betterment 
of all motor cars. But in one tremendously important aspect the 
Chrysler organization enjoys an advantage all its own. Chrysler’s 
scientific methods and manufacturing equipment are as new and 
modern as the car itself. Chrysler results cannot be approximated 
with old equipment and old methods. No one with less than 
Chrysler’s great plant and magnificent organization can be expected 
to switch over quickly to producing cars like the Chrysler. The 
equipment and the methods must be fitted to the car—and even 
before that, the car must be designed and proved. So that it will 
probably be five years at least before even the more progressive will 
be abreast of the Chrysler organization. And what a truly remark- 
able car the Chrysler is! Light and graceful—in delightsome contrast 
to mere bulk and unwieldiness. Fleet and agile, where ponderosity 
is the rule. Economical and compact with entirely new and sane 
comfort developments, it literally signifies a finer, freer and more 
sensible era in personal transportation. No wonder it has given 
fresh impetus to the pleasure of owning and driving a car. It frees 
motorists from so many limitations and sources of needless expense. 
It is designed to make motoring of today as easy and 
comfortable and economical as good sense demands 
that it must be in the light of present day conditions. 
Right here is the real greatness of the Chrysler in 

2 this the 25th year of the automobile—it is the one 
Lim really modern expression of the motor car. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


‘MAXWELL- CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Is this your vision 


of inventory and tax returns 


Do you dread the ordeal of computing column after column of hand- 
written figures for days at a time to arrive at accurate results for in- 
ventory and tax returns? You know what a nerve-racking, tiresome job 
it is to attempt to restore order from a veritable chaos of such figures. 


You spend hours—perhaps days—that can be saved. Let a Sund- 
strand machine do the heavy work. Any of the machines described 
below will simplify your work, save much valuable time, and assure 
absolute accuracy all along the line. Furthermore, through the easy 
accessibility to accurate figures, the real facts of your business will 
be at your command any time during the year. It will not be neces- 
sary to wait until the end of the year to find out where you stand. 


Let the local Sundstrand man demonstrate these machines in your 
office and discuss with you which will best fit your requirements. 


Marvel Model No. 20 


The adding and figuring machine that “‘set the pace”’ 
with 100% printed proof and one-operation direct 
subtraction. These features are combined with 10- 
key simplicity and speed, portability, convenient 
desk size, one-hand control, automatic-shift multi- 
plication, adding, listing and figuring service. 


© 


Automatic Cross-Tabulator 


Combines ledger posting, statement making, stock 
record keeping and adding and figuring service in 
one simple, speedy, dependable machine at one low 
cost. Each item is added, non-added or subtracted, 
as required, and printed in the proper column of 
your record sheets. Instantly converted for regular 
adding and other figure work with the famous direct 
subtraction feature. Double utility—one low cost. 


Special-Junior Adding and Figuring 
Machine 


Unquestionably the greatest value ever offered in 
any adding and figuring machine. Gives adding 
and listing service p/us direct subtraction and auto- 
matic-shift multiplication. Also 100% printed proof, 
automatic column selection, simplicity and speed of 
10-key keyboard, portability, desk size and one-hand 
control. All this at the extremely low price of $150! 


$150 
“e 99 Re-orders are the one infallible sign 

Re-Orders Tell the Story of public approval. It is significant 
that many of America’s largest and best known users of figuring machines 


have placed re-orders repeatedly for Sundstrand machines. In many cases 
the number of machines runs into the hundreds. 


The local Sundstrand man will gladly demonstrate without obligation on 
your part. Mail the coupon or address Dept. B-2 for latest illustrated 
descriptive literature and complete details. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., Rockford, Ill. 


Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States 
and foreign countries 


pirect 


Subtractio™ 
54789.63 

235.79- 
54553 84s 


\ 


undstrand 


Adding, Figuring, Record-Keeping Machines WITH DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Dept. B-2, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. \ 
Without obligation on our part, send latest descriptive literature concerning the machines 
checked below: \ \ 


i] Marvel Model No. 20 Narre i ee -cacses sos oe re os iced Vel oo tse gzronse 
Adding and Figuring Machine Add 
ress “35 
fis} Cross-Tabulator Record- 
Keeping Machine City. ae ee... ee States eS .N.. 


Special-Junior Model 


Adding and Figuring Machine Nature-of Business. 0054... center eccsccneeeees 
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as a distributor of food products, netting 

about seventy dollars a week. 

The fourth member was a garment worker 

before the war at twelve dollars a week. 

Somewhere in France he stood in a shell 

hole until his feet were terribly frozen. Vo- 

cational training landed him a job as an ad- 

vertising copy writer at thirty dollars a 

week, but his old disability reasserted itself 

and he had to go back to a government 

hospital. When he came out his nerve was 

gone and he was unfit for any competitive 

job. A place was found for him in the dis- 

trict office of the Veterans’ Bureau, where 

many veterans are employed. Now his 

nerve is recovered, he doesn’t worry about 

his crippled feet and he is all set and eager 

to go after another advertising-agency job. 

Fifth in the group is a young man who 

had a leg shot off and suffered a shock that 

induced the deepest mental depression. He 

was a high-school graduate and before the 

war earned $2000 a year as a clerk. Now, 

badly crippled though he is, he holds a 
clerk’s job in the customs office at a salary 
which, with his compensation of sixty-three 
dollars a month, gives him an income of 
$2456 a year. 

This little cross section of rehabilitation 
results illustrates that the personal equa- 
tion is the element which generally makes 
| vocational training a success or a failure in 
the final test of making good on the job. 
Admittedly there were many poor induc- 
tions, especially at the start, many foolish 
| and blundering selections of new vocations 
for handicapped men. Later some of these 
early blunders were corrected by intelligent 
replacement. 

At St. Louis a survey was made of all re- 
| habilitated and vocationally trained men 
sent out up to a certain date. Of 3000 unse- 
lected cases, 87 per cent were successfully 
| employed. Of the 13 per cent of unem- 
ployed, a large proportion were back in 
hospitals. Seventy per cent of these men 
were in the vocations for which they had 
been trained. A goodly number had been 
able to progress into more paying callings. 
Alert opportunists often desert the voca- 
tions for which they have been trained when 
they see a chance to better themselves. 


A Handsome Job 


A young veteran suffering from severe 
head injury was transferred from Ten- 
nessee to Chicago so that he might study 
commercial art. Because of illness in his 
family, he needed more funds than his com- 
pensation provided, so he sold real estate 
on the side. His rehabilitation took place 
eight months ago, and he was found em- 
ployment with a commercial-art company, 
in which he was advanced to the position of 
sales manager at a salary of $8000 a year. 
But he could not shake himself loose from 
his real-estate connection. Now he is with 
one of the most stable real-estate houses of 
Chicago and is drawing down $200 or bet- 
ter every Saturday night. 

Undeniably a great deal of money has 
been wasted in this vast rehabilitation job, 
some because of inadequate supervision and 
some because of trainees’ indifference. 

However, the total salvage of this great 
enterprise is large, and it has placed thou- 
sands of disabled defenders in position to 
stand on their own feet and make their 
own way. Everything considered, the 
country is entitled to a clear conscience 
respecting rehabilitation. It paid gener- 
ously for a handsome job; it made many 
mistakes of vocational choice; but it en- 
countered much indifference and resistance 
on the part of trainees who insisted upon 
cheating themselves. 

A word on the score of claims and kicks. 
The demand of the law that service connec- 
tion of disability must be established to 
obtain compensation has caused more 
heartaches and more violent criticism of 
the bureau on the part of veterans than 
most anything else. Thousands of tragic 
cases hung upon this legal clause and its 
individual application. Many of the most 
pitiful cases were those in which the dis- 
ability was clearly not of service connection. 
The bureau was powerless to grant the re- 
lief asked, regardless of the distress involved. 
The Veterans’ Act of 1924, however, did 
much to soften this situation. It permitted 

a more liberal treatment of claims in several 
respects, and empowered the bureau to hold 
that any ex-service man suffering from a 
tubercular or neuropsychiatric disease prior 
to January 1, 1925, is entitled to have his 
disease automatically considered as service- 
connected. 


F 
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Awaits the victor of the fray; 
And waits and waits and waits. 


And there she sits the long years through, 
A maiden still unwed. 

‘She waits in vain for Jones and Drew 
And mourns them both for dead. 


But Jones has taken for his spouse 
The fair Eliza Lou. 
While Lady Bertha Agnes Krauss 
Ts now the bride of Drew. 
—Newman Levy. 


Ballade of Fantastic Names 


Ms Y think Przemysl most euphonious, 
Others delight in Molebsk and Ka Lae; 
Names that I find rather inharmonious 
Please some with their polysyllabic array, 
Like Guadalajara, Kawaihae Bay, 
Passamaquoddy, and Waikiki— 
My preference leans to the less outré: 
Tomsk and Omsk are the names for me. 


One shouldn’t be needlessly acrimonious 
In matters of taste, but I’m forced to say 
That persons who find Punamallee sympho- 
nious 
Must suffer auricular disarray 
Of a serious nature. Zuyder Zee, 
Rajput, Chapultepec, Chantilly— 
In the face of this nomenclatorial display 
Tomsk and Omsk are the names for me. 


Independent opinions are hardly felonious, 
Though lovers of names like Wjatka betray 
Aisthetic criterions distinctly erroneous, 
As they revel in riotous verbal play— 
Zambesi, Chihuahua, Utalsk, Uruguay, 
Tehuantepec, Rzehv, Kickapoo, Chicopee— 
From these barbarous accents deliver me, pray 
Tomsk and Omsk are the names for me. 


L’Envoi 


Ust-Yansk, Turukhansk, Tobolsk, Tokay— 
All of them ring with the ribaldry 
Of a Bolshevik throng on a festal day. 
Tomsk and Omsk are the names for me. 
—Otto Freund, 


A Lesson 


’VE heard a lot of lonely wives 
Who sit at home disconsolate, 
And wonder, half their hapless lives, 
Why are their husbands gone so late? 
And I have mourned with all my heart 
That they should live so sorrily, 
And I have done a husband’s part 
To function less unmorally. 


T’ve stayed at home for weeks on end, 
Benignant and uxorious— 

She didn’t even half pretend 
To think the scheme was glorious ; 


Foreigner: ‘‘Hey! Bring it Here! We Want It!” 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


As day by day dragged slowly by 
She spoke with more asperity, 

And even in her kisses I 
Detected insincerity. 


And then, one day, the lid blew off. 
With every glistening molar bare 
She shrieked, ‘Why don’t you take up golf, 
Or go out hunting polar bear ? 
Unless you let me lead my life 
In peace, I tell you candidly, 
Yow'll have to get another wife— 
I'll go it single-handedly! 


“While you are here I cannot sew, 

I cannot do my tattin’—nay, 

I cannot drop my work and go 
To picture show or matinée. 

I cannot gossip with my friends 
In comfort—for a Nemesis 

Has struck me with a man who spends 
His time about the premises!” 


Without a word I fled amain 
And stayed away a year or twe, 
And when I wandered home again 
Was welcomer and dearer, too; 
And now we're free from all our cares— 
I haven’t got the face to go 
Back .to my happy home, till there’s 
No other earthly place to go. 
—Ted Robinson. 


A Conversion 


N CREDULOUS youth I was zealously 
taught 

The Creed of the Utterly Sated— 

That all but the Naughty was patently naught, 
And Greatness was proved when it grated ; 


That crazy perversions and dissolute lives 
Distinguished our Illuminati; 

And dear were the dens and divine were the dives 
That littered the True Literati. 


Then doubts, hesitations and questions arose: 
Was Decency, possibly, venial ? 

Was Poesy wholly a matter of pose? 
Were Geniuses all uncongenial? 


Should Joyousness always be looked at 
askance ? 
Must Cleanliness make us uneasy ? 
The grandeur of Rome wasn’t void of romance, 
The glory of Greece wasn’t greasy. 


Thelaurel, I learned, needn't suffer from blight, 
A lyric might be still melodious ; 

A right-living writer could still be all right ; 
An ode didn’t have to be odious. 


No, Artisn’t slumming, nor coddling the blues, 
Nor sewage, nor mad acrobatics ; 
The Muse isn’t only at home in the mews, 
Nor Attic Salt only in attics. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


This Debt 


must be paid now— 


or never! 


HE flight of time can not 

erase the obligation to 
provide complete protection for 
the remains of loved ones. On 
the contrary, every tick of the 
clock emphasizes the fact that 
this obligation can be fulfilled 
only at the time of burial. 
There never will be another 
opportunity. 


Though the obligation is a 
solemn one, the problem is 
really simple. Positive and 
permanent protection can be 
secured without inconve- 
nience, and without unreason- 
able expense, by insisting on 
the Clark Grave Vault. 


The Clark Grave Vault has never 
failed, can never fail, because it is 
designed according to an immutable 
law of Nature and is constructed of 
that most durable metal, Keystone 
copper-steel. 


To know that you are securing the 
advantages of a Clark Vault you 
must insist on this Vault being sup- 
plied. Leading funeral directors fur- 
nish the Clark Vault and give with 
it a Fidelity Certificate proving that 
it is genuine, and embodying a fifty 
year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


' This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 

Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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this new booklet 


IT CONTAINS the first 
authoritative information 


ever published 


to help home owners 


decide — 


1 Harmonie 


i 
TheRachareso 


[et 


} 
tha 


What color is the house-you'd-like-to-live-in? 

Perhaps it is a clean, white Colonial with fresh, 
green blinds; or a trim-lined house of creamy stucco; 
or maybe a dignified tapestry brick, rich in browns 
and reds. You've made up your mind to that. 


But how about the roof? 


As one of the most prominent architectural fea- 
tures of your home it should, of course, be in harmony 
with the rest of the house. Indeed, your greatest op- 
portunity to add to the beauty of your home lies in 
a wise choice of roofing color. 


This new booklet, What Color for the Roof?, will 
help you make the most of it. It will open up to you 
entirely new possibilities in roofing beauty. Before 
you build; before you re-roof, by all means get this 
booklet. 


New—the colors this booklet shows 


In it you will see how Richardson has developed in 
the slate-surfaced roof, colors of a beauty hitherto 
available only in the most expensive roofing materials, 
Durable, too, these roofs of fadeless colors; and mod- 
erate in cost. 


It shows the newest effects in these Multichrome 
Roofs—effects that were never possible until Rich- 
ardson discovered the rare weathered brown, a color 
in slate of unusual beauty: 


The onyx roof, in coloring a cool blue-green bright- 
ened with occasional mixtures of warmer tones. The 


© 1925, The Richardson Company 
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The Richardson Co., Dept. 86-B, Lockland, Ohio. En- 
closed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin). Please send me 
a copy of your new bookler, What Color for the Roof? 


INGméjcarienate: 


Uni 
it 


bronze mosaic roof, where weathered brown and tile 
red slate flakes blended on each shingle produce an 
ever-varying pattern of soft, rich color. The opal 
roof. The tapestry tan. 


From these and the many other colorings shown 
in the booklet you can surely find one which will 
give your home just the distinction and charm you 
have always wanted. 


And the booklet is planned to help you choose, 
easily and surely, the roof most effective with the 
color scheme of your home. 


In it there is page after page of beautiful homes in 


EVENING POST 


With the Richardson Harmonizer, a part of this 
booklet, you can see the complete effect of 54 com- 


binations of body, trim and roof colors 


different architectural styles, all in cc 
most tasteful effects in body and tril 
binations. Interestingly explained, t 
ciples of color harmony which det 
results. 


Try 54 combinations for 90 
And then there’s the Richardson } 


most practical means ever offered fot 
advance how a house with a certail 
certain trim color and a certain roof’ 


look when finished. 


With it you can see the complete 
ferent combinations of roof and hot 
while you can make your own choi 
nizer tells you the combinations tha 
color harmony have selected as best. 


With the Harmonizer a part of it, 
let completely answers the questior 
for the roof—and it demonstrates th 
applies to your own home. The pri 
let is 25c. If you are planning on 
roofing, it will be worth many times: 


Send for your copy today. Just’ 
below. f 
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BONDS TRIUMPHANT 


(Continued from Page 8) 


But carry it as far as may be, the fact 
remains that many, many bonds are sold, 
not because of the bonds at all or even be- 
cause of the high standing of the firm, but 
solely because the salesman is lucky enough 
or energetic and perspicacious enough to go 
after prospects who after a few minutes of 
acquaintance are the kind of human beings 
who begin to read out loud or show to their 
new-found friends letters from relatives. 

Unless the bond salesman is a confirmed 
moron, idiot, dumb-bell and total mental 
loss generally, he knows as well as anybody, 
and generally much better, the really 
dreadful yearning of the human heart for 
friendship and understanding, and acts ac- 
cordingly. But do the heads of great 
banking houses, who have spent a lifetime 
in building up a reputation, care to admit 
publicly that, after all, clients are largely 
influenced by their own weakness of tem- 
perament and mental make-up into which 
situation or complex the tact, good man- 
ners and pleasing personality of the sales- 
man fit like a key in a lock? 

Not much! Such an admission might 
compel firms to increase the already gener- 
ous salaries which they pay their salesmen. 

But no banker, however great, can repeal 
human nature. “‘They bring their wills to 
me to fix up, and their income-tax returns,” 
said one salesman. ‘‘They want a conver- 
sational outlet, and they want someone to 
listen to their troubles. Sometimes they 
even want advice.” 


Success No Accident 


A sales manager told me that he em- 
ployed an elderly gray-haired salesman for 
the sole reason that many clients will do 
business only with gray-haired, fatherly 
looking persons. ‘‘He’s a good-hearted old 
soul, but he doesn’t know anything about 
bonds and has to come to us for advice 
before he sells anything. But he certainly 
can sell big blocks.”’ 

“There is always a reason for the suc- 
cess of anyone in the bond business,”’ said 
the head of a small firm. ‘“‘Dayton, out 
there, gets a lot of people because of his 
vigorous personality. But it would be sui- 
cide to let other clients goto him. Franklin 
inspires confidence in one class of buyers 
because of his quiet, unobtrusive manner. 
We have another.man who I swear hasn’t 
a single gift except sheer, endless reitera- 
tion, but that wins still another group of 
clients.” 

“Do you notice any peculiarities about 
investors?” I asked a salesman who after 
years of hard work has reached the enviable 
position where he does not have to go out 
of the office at all, but merely waits upon 
customers who come to him. 

“Tt is a common thing,” he replied, 
“‘when I suggest to a client that he buy a 
certain bond and hand him a circular de- 
scribing it, for him to throw it back upon 
my desk with some such growling remark 
as ‘I wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot pole,’ 
although he hasn’t read the circular and 
doesn’t know a thing about the bonds. 
Perhaps he doesn’t like the name of the 
company, or a friend who once met its 
president has spoken slightingly of him. 

““Without comment I will hand the cus- 
tomer a circular describing a bond of 
another company, not a bit better in any 
way, and hardly without looking at it he 
will say pleasantly, ‘Yes, that’s just what I 
want. That’s all right.’ 

“Time and again customers refuse to buy 
what I offer them, often giving the excuse 
that they have no money. The next morn- 
ing, when they haven’t a cent more than on 
the previous day, they will walk in and 
buy, without a single objection, ten bonds 
of something else which I suggest, and 
which may not be so good as the bond I 
offered them the day before. 

“One day a man came in and ordered 
twenty bonds of a certain issue. I wrote 
the order on the pad without saying a word, 
but I laughed quietly as I wrote. 

“What did you laugh for?’ demanded 
the client. 

“‘You are buying on name only,’ I re- 
plied. ‘You don’t even know the dividend 
which this company pays. Now why don’t 
you put part of your money into so-and-so?’ 

“Ten minutes later that man went out 
with ten of the bonds he originally ordered 
and ten that I wanted to sell him. I didn’t 
have to argue with him. It was merely the 
laugh and the raising of a doubt. 


“Tf a man is the least bit obstinate he | 
should be left alone. He'll come around all 
right. One of my star customers comes in 
almost every morning, and if he bangs his 
hat down on the desk and looks peeved in 
any way I never dream of even trying to 
sell him anything. If he comes in cheerful, 
and especially if he cracks a joke when he 
first speaks to me, then I know I can sell 
him pretty much what I want that day. 
They are all supposed to come here for 
business, but whether you can do business 
with them depends entirely upon their 
frame of mind.” 

Nor are this man’s clients small and ig- 
norant by any means. The ignorance and 
carelessness of investors is a trite subject, 
the theme of thousands of warnings and 
preachments on the financial pages of the 
newspapers. Scores of millions of dollars 
which Uncle Sam owes bondholders in the 
way of uncollected interest or matured 
bonds and certificates have for long periods 
of time remained outstanding. 

A few months ago several thousand 
stockholders in the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, failed to exercise or 
sell valuable rights which had been given 
them, although as the president of the com- 
pany said, “Everything practicable was 
done to inform them of their rights and 
their value,” the instructions being simply 
worded and describing every phase of the 
transaction. 

A salesman for a long-profit house re- 
cently learned of a clergyman who lived 
several hundred miles from New York, and 
had, so it was reported, fifteen thousand dol- 
lars in high-grade bonds. Long profit, it 
should be explained, refers to bonds which 
pay very high interest yields, and are not 
particularly well seasoned, well known, or 
as a rule very readily marketable. 

The salesman traveled to the rural com- 
munity and, after a day spent in getting 
acquainted, finally persuaded the clergy- 
man to exchange fifteen bonds which he 
held, all of the highest class but with low 
interest rates, and offering no chance for a 
profit, for the long-profit bonds which the 
salesman’s house puts out so extensively. 

The clergyman handed the salesman the 
bonds and took the young man’s personal 
receipt, although he had never seen him or 
heard of him before, and did not even 
know whether he was really connected with 
the firm, which likewise he had never heard 
of before. But the salesman in due course 
turned the bonds into the office, with in- 
structions to forward fifteen of the firm’s 
own bonds to the customer. 


A Long Siege 


A clerk in counting the securities dis- 
covered that a mistake had been made, and 
instead of fifteen gilt-edge bonds there were 
sixteen. 

“What shall I do?” asked the clerk. 

“Send him sixteen of our bonds,” was 
the instructions given, and the sixteen new | 
bonds were forwarded. 

So unfamiliar was the clergyman with the 
customs of Wall Street that he actually 
wrote a letter to the firm thanking them for 
their honesty, although he might instead 
have employed a lawyer to make it hot for 
them for having exchanged the extra bond 
without his express permission. 

Some years ago a salesman determined 
that he would sell bonds to a very rich indi- 
vidual. For two years he tried in vain. The 
millionaire would not listen to him, for he 
already knew far more about bonds than 
the salesman did and had ample financial 
connections of his own. Finally the sales- 
man, knowing the rich man’s fondness for 
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Ever see a 
hin ged bottle 
cap? 


ERE'S the milk-bottle top that care- 
ful housekeepers like—because it’s 
so handy, and such a health-protection. 


You can open the bottle just half-way 
with this hinge. And the pull, just in- 
side the hinge, starts the top without 
fork, ice-pick, or thumbs. You know, 
then, that the milk will be clean and pure. 


The pull does not tear. When you close 
the hinge, you can put the bottle in the 
ice-box and know that it is securely 
covered, yet easy to open again. 


School-children love to drink milk 
through a straw through these easy- 
opening bottle-tops. We will gladly send 
you a month’s supply—free. Be sure to 
tell your milkman you want him to use 
them. And send the coupon today. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


tennis, joined a country club where the 
prospect played, and at last managed to get 
with him in a game of doubles. They played 
together quite often after that, became 
warm friends and won many tournaments 
together. 

The salesman, however, was wise enough 
not to mention the subject of bonds. At 
last the millionaire asked him to take a trip 
on his yacht. 

“T can’t afford to give the time,” said the 
salesman. 

“Tl give you a fifty-thousand-dollar 
order if you’ll go with me,” said the other, 
and, of course, the salesman went. 

It is probable that the millionaire took 
good care to buy only the best of bonds, but 
does anyone dare to say that the under- 
lying reason for that sale was the soundness 
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The early “talking machine’ 
with its ugly harsh horn 


The modern Sonora Phonograph— 
concealed all-wood tone chamber 


The new Sonora Radio Speaker, Can be plugged into 
any radio set —no extra batteries needed. Price, $30 


As DIFFERENT from the 
ordinary loud speaker 


as the phonograph is 
from the early 


“Talking Machine” 


TWENTY years ago “talking machines” 
forth shrill noises through tin horns. 


blared 


Today the perfect phonograph faithfully repro- 


duces the mellow tones of great musicians. 


And now the same tone chamber that has made 
the Sonora Phonograph famous has been built into 


a compact, graceful Radio Speaker. 


This tone chamber is made of many plies of 
thin, seasoned wood —neutralizing vibration — 
eliminating harsh overtones. Every delicate shad- 


ing of tone is faithfully reproduced in 
original beauty. With this perfectly de- 
signed tone chamber, the radio takes its 
place among great musical instruments. 


Stop in at your dealer’s and hear this 
instrument for yourself, or write for a 
booklet fully describing this new Radio 
Speaker. Sonora Phonograph Co., Dept. B, 
279 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


7 7 


YOU will also find a complete selection of 
Sonora Phonographs and Radio-Phonographs, 
including many exquisite de luxe period models 
—in each a beauty of tone you never dreamed 
of before. 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


all its 


In all Sonora instruments 

the “‘horn’’ or tone 

chamber is made of many 

thicknesses of wafer-thin 

veneer—laid with atlter- 

nating grain to neutral- 
ize vibration 


tA\ Radio Speaker 


of the bonds themselves? At bottom the 
rich man’s purchase was due to the same 
motive that actuated the ignorant country 
divine in intrusting his life’s savings to a 
stranger. The only difference was that the 
sophisticated, suspicious millionaire was 
nearly two years in making a friend, while 
the trustful rural minister took but one 


ay. 

“*Golf has been a great thing for the bond 
business,”’ said the head of one firm. ‘‘After 
eighteen holes the salesman finds out what 
kind of a guy the prospect is. After a few 
drinks at the nineteenth hole the future 
customer calls him ‘Charlie,’ which, to- 
gether with a discussion of the score, is a 
fine entering wedge when the salesman calls 
on him at his office a week or two later. 
But golf or no golf, the supersalesman is 
never on the defensive.” 

In a recently published book—Invest- 
ment; a New Profession—Henry S. Stur- 
gis, himself connected with a New York 
bond house, laments the fact that there are 
many salesmen ‘‘whose savoir-faire and 
poise are such that they sell securities on 
their personalities and make no pretense 
whatever of knowing what the bonds are 
worth.” While there are many exceptions 
to this rule, which the author duly em- 
phasizes, he insists nevertheless that the 
development of the bond business has 
placed a premium on selling ability rather 
than upon judgment. 


Declining Money Rates 


“In fact, the question as to whether an 
issue will be underwritten and the price to 
be asked very often depends more upon a 
forecast of the ability to sell securities than 
upon a mature judgment of its actual value 
and a forecast of its future prospects.” 

A firm that sells securities which formerly 
bore 614 per cent interest at par found 
that because of changed money-market 
conditions it could no longer give the in- 
vestor more than 6 per cent. Of course the 
salesmen protested because sales resistance 
was considerably increased. The average 
client of the firm, accustomed to 61% per 
cent, said, ‘‘I’ll go somewhere else.”” Natu- 
rally the salesmen preferred conditions 
which favored sales, with the firm insisting 
that it was up to the salesmen to go out and 
educate the investor that 6 per cent was 
enough. 

In any case, the firm was obliged to make 
the change, for sound economic reasons. 
But one of the partners, anxious to smooth 
the salesmen’s road, adopted a device 
which, while probably not original with 
him, is clever enough to deserve a brief 
description here. The firm, like all others, 
puts out lists of offerings, and when the 
bulk of its bonds bore 61% per cent the list 
was always headed with a few offerings of 
unusually short term, and, because of that 
favorable feature, bearing only 514 per 
cent. 

The rate of yield on these short bonds 
was changed arbitrarily to 5 per cent, and 
although the firm could no longer afford to 
sell any quantity of bonds at 61% per cent, 
it did mention one or two small issues with 
that rate at the bottom of its list. 

“Thus we gradually accustomed the in- 
vestor to 6 per cent,” said the partner. 
“Most people will never take anything at 
the bottom or the top of a list. Very few 
men want to pay one hundred and sixty- 
five dollars for a suit of clothes, as I once 
did at a swagger tailor’s, nor do many men 
want a real cheap suit. 

““The way to sell a three-dollar hat is to 
show the customer a two-dollar hat and 
say deprecatingly that it’s good value for 
the money, and then to show him a five- 
dollar hat and say that it’s a crackajack, 
but pretty expensive. He is sure to buy 
the three-dollar hat. 

“Changing the rate of yield on the short- 
est maturities from 51% to 5 per cent, and 
putting the 614’s at the bottom of the list, 
just naturally led most of our customers 
to ask for 6 per cent, which is what we have 
to sell.. It’s not a trick, it’s just common 
sense. Listen to men ina restaurant; most 
of them want their steak medium done. 
Most of us are compromisers.”’ 

There is an old theory in the bond busi- 
ness, borne out by long practice, that if you 
give an investor the option of having his 
bond redeemed in cash or exchanged for 
another security, he will take the exchange. 
Many a corporation has been saved from 
receivership because of this curious trait in 
human nature. But if the corporation or 


| its bankers insist that the bondholder make 


the exchange he will demand his cash. 
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means to 


HE new Kelly Cord gives 
more mileage, because it is a 
vast improvement over previous 
types of cord tire construction. 


It gives greater comfort because 
it is more flexible than the ordinary 
cord tire, and hence easier-riding. 


In the ordinary tire each ply of 
cord fabric is cut off at the bead, 
which is thus held in place merely 
by adhesion to the plies. 


In the Integral Bead construc- 
tion, used only by Kelly, the cords 
are not cut off, but by a special 
process are looped around the bead. 


This construction has two 
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marked advantages. It anchors 
the bead firmly in place, and it 
gives the whole tire a flexibility 
impossible where the ordinary 
type of construction is used. Not 
only does it make the carcass of 
the tire more flexible; it makes 
possible the use of a flexible tread. 


The name “‘Kelly-Springfield”’ 
on a tire has always meant a thor- 
oughly good product. In introduc- 
ing the Kelly Flexible Cord to 
the motoring public we do so with 
full confidence that we are offer- 
ing the best tire we have ever built. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


The drawing at the right shows how the bead of the new Kelly Cord is formed by enclosing strips of braided wire in the loops 
of the cord fabric The cords which form these loops are continuous from the beginning of the inmost ply to the end of 
the outer The whole tire thus has a flexibility and ‘‘give’’ that is necessarily lacking in tires made by the ordinary method. 
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STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


BENT BONES 
that were bent by 
pointed shoes 
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Women’s 
Modified 
Educator 
Oxford 


Room for 5 toes! 


DUCATORS give you the 
swing of youth. They 
are made to really fit your foot. 


Educators will bring you new 
grace. No longer will your 
feet be tired by the constant 
pressure of ordinary shoes. 


The slim beauty of this 
Educator oxford will appeal to 
you at once. The fine leather 
and excellent workmanship 
mean that it will keep looking 
new—that it will retain its 
fashion. 


None genuine without this 
stamp: 


MODIFIED 


DUCATO 
sie 


REG'D 
EDUCATOR SHOES ARE MADE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q0O0 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 14 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
business itself has attained. To the dispas- 
sionate observer one of the chief characteris- 
tics of the business as it exists today seems 
to be sheer speed. The great investment 
banking houses are, viewed from one aspect, 
at least, not so much banking houses as they 
are bond factories, turning out bonds much 
as Mr. Ford’s plants turn out ears. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago there were 
only three or four banking houses in the 
country that could sell a large issue of 
bonds. Today there are scores of firms and 
syndicates ready for any new piece of financ- 
ing. The common greeting among bond 
men is “‘What’s new?” and the fierceness 
of competition for new issues and the strug- 
gle for quantity and volume of production 
have few parallels in the commercial world. 

Looking at the subject for the moment 
from a technical Wall Street viewpoint, it 
may fairly be said that the fierce compe- 
tition and high speed of the bond business 
really date from the time when national 
and state banks and trust companies began 
to enter the brokerage business. Formerly 
there were two or three large wholesale 
private banking firms of the type of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
which purchased issues of securities and 
resold them to retail brokers or bond men. 

But bank after bank has entered the 
business, either as an original house of 
issue, like Morgan, in the case of the larger 
banks, or as a retailer in the case of the 
thousands upon thousands of smaller banks. 
Scores also of the larger banks, not’ only 
in New York but in other cities, such as 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Cleve- 


land, Detroit, and the like, act as both’ 


wholesalers and retailers. The general run 
of professional brokerage and bond firms, 
faced with such formidable competition, 
have been forced on their part to jazz up 
their methods in all manner of ways, and, 
in addition, they have tried in many cases 
to become wholesalers as well as retailers. 


Houses of Issue 


On one hand hundreds of little dealers, 
with no resources and only a few years 
graduated from the bond-salesman stage, 
strive for the prestige involved in under- 
writing an issue of securities—that is, in 
being known as houses of original issue, al- 
though their natural function is to retail. 
On the other hand we see great banks, each 
with hundreds of millions of resources, 
fighting tooth and nail with insignificant 
little dealers and brokers, as well as with 
one another, for the cream of the retail busi- 
ness. 

A firm like Morgan, which resolutely 
sticks to wholesaling, although admittedly 
successful in the highest degree, is regarded 
by most people in the business as old- 
fashioned and as belonging to a past gen- 
eration. Even the least-informed reader 
can see, however, that the wiping out of 
hard and fast lines between the manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers must re- 
sult in the most intense competition. 

For the most part the smaller concerns 
cannot originate enough bond issues of 
well-known corporations to supply their 
own selling needs. Most such bonds they 
obtain by getting on the syndicate lists of 
the big houses, all but two or three of 
whom retail just as vigorously as the small- 
est firms. Thus is presented the truly 
amazing spectacle of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers going after the same 
retail customers! 

Such conditions make for anything but 
good feeling among the bulk of the larger 
and smaller houses. Small dealers assert 
that certain of the big houses are some- 
times known to beat the gun on them— 
that is, to go after the same investors whom 
they expect to solicit, before the time set 
or even before the small dealers know what 
the name or terms of the bond are to be. 

Of course such charges are frequently 
groundless. It often appears as if the large 
syndicate-managing house had taken ad- 
vantage of advance information when in 
reality the fault lies wholly with an over- 
zealous salesman. In one case a firm 
angrily complained to the head of the syn- 
dicate because one of the salesmen for the 
larger house had cleaned up a town on an 
issue before the representatives of the 
smaller firm were able even to reach the 
place. 

It was discovered that as vestryman for 
a church the syndicate manager’s salesman 
in that particular town had handed out 
circulars to members of the congregation as 
they filed out from the Sunday morning 
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service, although the official time for re- 
leasing the dogs of war was not until Mon- 
day morning. Naturally this overzealous 
salesman’s employer was asked to split the 
commissions in that particular town with 
the other firm, and felt obliged to do so. 

The larger concerns that retail as well as 
wholesale reply to these accusations by 
saying that the smaller houses are often 
temperamental and unreliable, anxious to 
join the big banker’s syndicate when he 
has something very good to sell, and find- 
ing pretexts for staying out when the offer- 
ing is a little slow. 

“The small houses all have restricted 
lists of clients,”’ said a representative of one 
of the largest. ‘If they once had a coal 
bond go sour on their hands they will never 
take another coal bond, no matter how 
good it may be, because their clientele is 
too limited. Thus they shut us out of 
territory which we ought to have, and 
make us sweat through as best we can. 
They can’t get over their sour experience. 
But our salesmen go everywhere, and we 
must have retail outlets just like the big 
automobile manufacturers, who have their 
branch houses, so as not to be at the mercy 
of little local dealers who foolishly get over- 
loaded.”’ ‘ 
_. Whatever the merits of this dispute, 
there are, so it would seem, far too many 
people engaged in the bond business, too 
many firms and too many salesmen. In 
the great bull market in bonds in the last 
year or so, hundreds of salesmen have set 
up for themselves. For despite the fierce- 
ness of competition, profits are very juicy 
in a bull market if a firm has any distribut- 
ing powers at all. As I talked to a bond 
dealer he called up a client and said, 
“‘Here’s a pretty good bond; so-and-so.” 

“T’ll take two,” said the client. The or- 
dinary syndicate membership profit is about 
three points on a bond. The conversation 
lasted about two minutes, so that the deal- 
er’s profit per minute was thirty dollars. 

I commented on the fact, and the dealer 
said, “Let’s open my accumulated mail 
and see what I can pick out of that.”” One 
letter was from a stranger, a bank officer 
in the Southwest, who had read an adver- 
tisement of the firm’s and sent in an order 
for thirty bonds. The man was a total 
stranger to the dealer, but that one order 
meant a profit of nearly one thousand 
dollars. 

In an effort to get an unprejudiced but 
as nearly as possible inside view of the 
alleged overcrowding of the business I sought 
a statement from a representative of one 
of the great banking firms that has never 
entered the retail end of the business, but 
wholesales on a scale of international pres- 
tige and magnitude. 

He said: “There are too many people in 
the bond business at the present time, for 
the reason that they do not want to work 
for someone else. The present competitive 
organization involves an increased over- 
head in the cost of distributing bonds. 
There is no economic reason for twenty-five 
salesmen calling on a little country bank 
that buys only ten bonds a year.” 


A Popular Business 


“It makes no difference to us, but we do 
see a tremendous ebb and flow in this busi- 
ness. Over a period of years there is much 
risk, and many houses do not make any 
profits. In a bull market a lot of young 


men set up in business for themselves, and. 


when slack times come they will be work- 
ing for someone else. The bond business 
would be better off today if the number of 
houses were cut in half. 

“The growth in the number of houses 
has been largely the result of wartime financ- 
ing, but they have exceeded the economic 
necessity. There are many new clean firms, 
and lots of salesmen are honest, telling 
both sides of their story. I don’t want you 
to do them an injustice in what you write. 
But there are too many kids in the busi- 
ness. They go into it because they regard 
it as a clean business. There are too many 
novices who will adopt any argument to 
make a sale. Unfortunately also it too 
often happens that as fast as a salesman 
learns much, he becomes a department 
head or sets up in business for himself.’’ 

Essential as the bond salesman is to the 
business he is in, he has become the subject 
of almost standardized joking, like the 
mother-in-law; moreso, indeed, inside than 
outside the business. The writer has met 
many bond salesmen of strong character, 
great ability and delightful personality. 
Yet Wall Street’s own opinion is that bond 
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Gepaee| HE things we grow up with! What's more 
p important? Books, flowers, music, pictures, 
S=2)}and—don’t smile!—even bathrooms. . . 
Let’s not commercialize the thought too far, ex- 
cept to say that fine bathrooms and Kohler 
Enameled Plumbing Ware belong together: that 
Kohler fixtures have been preferred these many 
years for their beauty and their immaculate en- 
amel: that they cost no more than any other 
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z Prdm @ Village of Homes acceptable ware: and that you can always tell 
_ proate cleric pints erepade male where them by the name “Kohler” unobtrusively fused 
ae civie pride and pride of good work go hand in hand into the enamel. . . Let us send you Booklet E. 

Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. : Shipping Pont, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 


Good Hardware 


“Will it work—will it last 
—how will it look?” 


OST of us build but once in a lifetime. 
It is then we discover the importance 
of hardware. We awake to the fact that 
doors can never swing nor windows rise with- 
out it—that closets, cupboards, drawers and cabinets 
too, are helpless until hardware gives them life. 
No wonder we ask, “Will it work, will it last, how 
will it look?” 
To place your faith in Corbin is to place Good Hard- 
ware in your building—hardware that will work, will 
last, will look well as long as you live. 
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Mother and daughter were discussing the 
next morning the offensive directness of 
Duane in the ballroom. They had agreed 
that the man was becoming unendurable. 
They had also been in complete accord 
about the folly of breaking with him in the 
absence of Lord Uther. Until the latter 
should return there was nobody who could 
take Duane’s place, and great loss and con- 
fusion must result. 

“If Mr. Duane persists in forgetting his 
manners ef 

“How can he forget what he never had, 
mother dear?’’ Roderica said with a smile. 

Mrs. Vallander went to the affectionate 
length of patting her daughter’s hand. 
Since they had come to open admissions 
and frank talks about Uncle Jason’s estate, 
she had felt that Roderica was much closer 
to her, much more responsive, much more 
considerate. Her policy of self-repression, 
of yielding, was bearing fruit. She could 
not guess that the same cause that made 
Roderica a better sweetheart made her a 
better daughter. Always on the watch lest 
she betray her intended treachery to Jim- 
mie, Roderica met all the world with a set 
smile and studied action. 

“Tf he should force me to withdraw from 
him, Roddy, what about you?” the mother 
asked. ‘I could bear much for your sake.” 

“Do you fear that Jimmie would side 
with his father?’’ Roderica dropped lazy, 
confident lids. 

“He would certainly be disinherited.” 

“We are rich, mother.” 

“Roddy! You are a love-sick girl. I 
wonder you don’t sit out in the garden 
holding his hand, and staring in round- 
eyed admiration at your paragon.” 

“TI might even do that,” was the un- 
abashed answer. 

‘““A Vallander—sunk to this! Roddy, I 
will not quarrel with the old man. I will 
put up with anything, everything. You 
shall not throw away millions.” 

Mrs. Vallander sprang to her feet and 
made an obsequious bow to the air. ‘Mr. 
Duane, your most obedient servant. What 
are your commands? Tell me, that I may 
fly to carry them out.” 

“That is wisest, mother,” Roderica said, 
laughing, ‘“‘but I do not ask you to stand 
toomuch. I shan’t bein tolunch. Jimmie 
and I are pienicking.”’ 

Mrs. Vallander bit her lip to check the 
protest. Roderica, having ingeniously pre- 
vented the possibility of an immediate 
break with Duane, went out humming a 
tune. 

In the Palm Room she came on Suther- 
land, who handed her a long fat envelope. 

“Thanks, Jack.’ 

“T’ve just had a wireless,’’ he said; “my 
mother is dead.” 

“Oh, Jack, I am so sorry.” 

He nodded. “The last link with decent 
days,’”’ he said. His somber eyes pointed 
the accusation. 

“TI am so sorry,” she repeated. 

“T am off to Miami this morning,’ he 
told her. ‘‘Here come the owners of the 
Hector and Sallie; friends of mine.’ He 
curled his lips. ‘‘They have come to see me 
on business.” 

The barber of Miami looked frightened, 
but Roderica bowed: He doubled in grati- 
fied response. She cut Popeye of New 
York. She turned up her nose as she heard 
him say, “Hello, Jack.” 

Jimmie was waiting outside in the auto. 
He eyed the fresh perfection of her dress 
with outspoken pleasure. They sped west- 
ward under a green-and-red tunnel of sea- 
grape trees, to the soft lapping of ocean 
ripples on their right. 


Could there be better evidence than the ever-growing 
host of good buildings—large and small, public, resi- 
dential, business and industrial—that deserve Good 
Hardware — Corbin — and have it? 


It is a joy to live with. 
“Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware” is a booklet that 
answers most hardware questions. May we send you a copy? 
NEW BRITAIN 
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The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


Philadelphia 


SINCE 
1849 


New York Chicago 


“The first time,” he cried. ‘In all these 
weeks, the first time I’ve had you for a 
whole day to myself. You were a sport last 
night, Roddy.” 

She looked up with her little provocative 
smile, 

“T follow your lead, Jimmie. If you’ve 
made up your, mind to be a pirate I must 
become brazen.” 

“You’re splendid. I can’t understand 
the dad. You called his bluff all right. Oh, 
fine! What’s that? A deed to your heart?” 

She held up the long fat envelope. 
‘“Sutherland’s log of the fourth voyage of 
the Hector and Sallie. Last July. He’s 
always kicking about the way he makes his 


money. Last night he told me he had kept 
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They talked, laughed, joke, 
no joy in it. ; 

“‘Let’s hear,’’ he begged at | 
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The Dentist tells you to “eat more 


The Doctor tells you that these foods 
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4 HIS is the young man’s day in 


business,”’ is an expression we 
hear constantly. 


What does it mean? 


Simply that physical vigor is at a pre- 
mium. That fewer and fewer men retain 
this vigor in middle age. That over-fatigue, 
nervousness, chronic diseases, physical 
breakdown, are becoming more 
and more common in middle 
life today. 


Business men today who 
apply to leading specialists 
are being given some simple 
advice—and some amazing 
information. They are being 
told that the greatest single 
cause of this condition is wrong 
food. 


That this is the basis, not only 

of nervousness and fatigue, but of 

the chronic diseases that are an increas- 

ing menace between forty and sixty in this 
country today. 


On the other hand, almost everyone could 
enormously increase his physical and men- 
tal efficiency by foods which supply the 
body with nourishment without overstrain- 
ing the entire digestive system. 


Food in its most easily 
digested form 


In Grape-Nuts you get the rich nourish- 
ment of whole wheat and barley in its most 


hat do your “three meals a day” 
have to do with your business? 


digestible form. Your system absorbs it 
without strain and without delay. 


Slow-baked for 22 hours, Grape-Nuts has 
been partially turned into dextrins—sub- 
stances which the body most readily uses 
for strength and vigor. 


There is no long process of digestion that 
taxes your nervous forces and wears down 
your body machinery. 


On the contrary, Grape-Nuts actually 
hastens the digestion of various other foods 
—foods which, eaten alone, would take 
longer to turn into nourishment. 


This is why Grape-Nuts gives you the 
physical endurance, the mental efficiency— 
the actual exhilaration—that come from 
a body that is nourished without being 
clogged up. 


Grape-Nuts is ideal for breakfast or 
lunch—because at these times your food 
must be easy to digest. 


Make this experiment. Try substituting 
Grape-Nuts for the principal dish which 
you now eat at one or both of these meals 
—and notice the result! 


Grape-Nuts is deliciously different. Its 
crisp, crunchy kernels—its rich, full flavor 
—stimulate your appetite and add a zest 
to the whole meal. 


Four sample packages of Grape-Nuts together 
with booklet of 101 recipes are yours for the asking. 
Mail the coupon below. The Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. Makers of Post 
Health Products: Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, In- 
stant Postum, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post Toasties 
(Double-Thick Corn Flakes). 


Crisp, golden grains rich in nourishment in the most digestible form 


crisp, hard foods’’ because they keep 
your teeth and gums healthy. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. S-28, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me free trial packages and booklet. 


are vital because by chewing them 
you start digestion in the mouth, 


where it should start. Name..... 


The crisp, crunchy kernels of Grape- 
Nuts are not only delicious—but City 
their very crispness fills a real need 

in your diet and helps to offset the 
disadvantage of soft foods. 


FREE- send coupon for sample packages—enough for 4 servings 


If you live in Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 


22 hours - your body quickly turns it into nourishment 
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S NOKOM Bs. IDC va? 


Be done with it today! 


Here’s health and smile insurance for you. A certain 
method of routing Decay—that stealthy destroyer who 
robs you of your teeth and health. Regular brushing 
with this new-type tooth brush does the job. 

Neglected spots and crevices are natural harbors for 
destructive germs. Food particles collect. Acid forms, 
which attacks weak spots and eventually causes cavi- 
ties. Pain and disfigurement results! 

Dr. West's Tooth Brush was designed to clean these 
danger spots. Its convex brushing surface fits the IN- 
SIDE contour of your teeth as no other brush can—at 
the same time cleaning thoroughly the OUTSIDE sur- 
faces. And its bristles—tufted and trimmed into wedge- 
shaped “brooms”—penetrate the inter-dental spaces 
and rid them of all decay-producing elements. 

Sound teeth, good health, a pleasing personality are 
revealed in your smile. Keep it charming! A Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush is the best “Smile Insurance” you can 
buy! Get one today at your dealer's. 


Cleans I N S21 DE 


Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth’s, 35c; 
Child's, 25¢; Gum Massage, 75¢. 


The only tooth 
brush with the 
health curve / 


The curve above makes cleaning every 
part of every tooth so much simpler 
and easier that dentists and users have 
named it “The Health Curve.”’ It is 
a patented feature, hence can be had 
in no other tooth brush. 


© 1925, The W. Co., Chicago—New York 


BETWEE N Mfrs. of Gainsborough Hair Nets and Powder Puffs 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“They got through all right,’”’ Roderica 
answered, running her eye down the page. 
““July 7th. Mate and his watch rigged 
life lines round the decks, piled full of cases 
of Granddad. This deck load all right in 
July, I hope, but winter gales would sweep 
us clean. Long, easy swells, rain squalls. 
I shot the sun, captain too drunk. A Bar- 
bados yellowman in the crew rolling about. 
Am watching to find out where he is broach- 
ing cargo. They call him Mustard. Lost a 
man last night’—this is the next day, Jim- 
mie—‘nobody knows his name or anything 
about him except that he had spoken of a 
wife in Florida. They’ll never know what 
happened to him. He came on watch lurch- 
ing about, they say, and rolled himself up 
in the furled jib for a snooze. They set it 
and he went overside as the sail rose to the 
wind. They did not stop.’ 

“Y’m leading up to something, Jimmie. 
Please be patient.” : 

He curled himself at her feet. 

““July 9th. Went into engine room at 
two bells last night. Could not find engi- 
neer. Found him asleep on the floor of the 
forecastle with a bottle of rye beside him. 
Some engineer, that. Searched the place 
myself, found no more bottles. Weather 
very rough. The sea washed a case of 
Granddad down the engine-room hatch and 
never a bottle broken. Left the Gulf 
Stream and flying fish this day, running 
into the cold water of the Virginia coast. 
Hundreds of porpoises hung about. One 
needs a sweater at night now. Vessel leaks 
about 200 strokes a four-hour.watch. Mus- 
tard had d. t.’s, whooped and yelled like a 
maniac, and stood in the bow brandishing 
what looked more like a machete than a 
knife. Mate downed him with a case of 
whisky in the stomach. Found his source of 
supply. He had broached a deck case 
through the bottom and the case was 
empty. They say he took a long pull at a 
bottle and then flung it overboard. Engi- 
neer this day stopped engines four times on 
account hot heads. Sometimes he only 
holds down pump handle to cut out that 
cylinder which cools her off. 

““July 10th. Mustard died last night. 
Mate says whisky but I say outwardly ap- 
plied in a case. Big Mike put him over the 
side and then went and got drunk and 
wanted to clean up ship. They tied him to 
the mainmast. The cook keeps sober. The 
only regular things on this mad vessel are 
the meals. Hauled up for Five Fathom 
Lightship, five days 8 hours from Nassau. 
This trip has shown me more than ever the 
practicability of a full-powered motor ship 
and the foolishness of sails. These rags 
have been raised six days in forty-six. 
Down with sails and put in two big motors. 
Shall recommend this to Sladen.’” 

“Sladen never did it,’ Jimmie said, in- 
terested. The argument was always on be- 
tween auxiliary power and full power. 
Roderica bent down and looked into Jim- 
mie’s upturned eyes. ‘‘ Rather interesting, 
don’t you think? Nice life—the ship was 
half inebriates’ home, half morgue.” 

“Encouraging for me.” 

“To encourage is not what I mean.” 

“Don’t you want me to go?” he asked, 
surprised. 

She resumed her reading without an- 
swering. 

““July 11th. Running up the beach on 
the wind with all sail set and engine run- 
ning, headed N. E. 4% E. Overhauled guns 
and rifles and loaded them: Two auto load- 
ing Remington riot guns, 2 Winchester riot 
guns, 3 Lee-Enfield army rifles, 3 Colts, 
1 Colt machine gun, 1 Lewis machine gun. 
Found all in good shape. Had repel- 
boarders drill. Set men at their stations. 
Mate and two others will handle the Lewis 
gun. Rollo the Dane and Big Mike yelling 

at each other from the two ends of the boat. 
Both have d. t.’s. The crew have been pour- 
ing raw whisky down Mike’s neck as he 
stood lashed. I caught one at it, snatched 
the bottle and gave him one. The stuff got 
in his eyes, lucky for me, and he pounded 
Mike and the mast. I tripped him from be- 
hind and put. him to sleep. No fair play 
with these fellows. That don’t go. I thought 
I had killed him. Was glad when he came 
to. We are short-handed already.’ . 

“Jack Sutherland, Jimmie. Old Wash- 
ington family, university man, and all that; 
that’s what he’s come to.” 

“cc meee 

“July 12th. Made the fleet. That darn 
5-master dopeship was right in front of 
us. Business was good, they yelled, but the 
revenue cutter bad, and had cut them out 
of business for four nights. Jogged. By 


and 


x 


jogging I mean sailing g] 
under foresail and wit} 
nearly hard down, ju 
spokes. In this trim a 
will take care of herse 
hailed. “See you again 
I saw another launch 
States revenue flag aste: 
“it’s sundown, haul 
didn’t answer, andI y 

“Fool!” Jimmie 
make personal enemies: 

“Jack Sutherland,” y 
““is—well—not exactly 
ner. ‘Sold 35 cases to 
a 200 H. P. Mercedes, 
miles an hour. The ¢ 
no good, of course. 1 
working her wireless, b 
explained to the runn 
launch for your landin 
is talking to that bea 
time. They did, and I 
gone right.’ a 

“Pages of that,” Ri 
scanned. ‘‘Somethin 
all the time. A launch) 
buys twenty cases—tl 
seasick. A man cru: 
loading a launch. 
at the revenue cu 
near. Tries to ru 
down. Is offered co 
the man over the s 
all over the water, some 

“And the man?” — 

“Well, Jimmie, 
through a word, but 
make it illegible. ’ 
That’s the fourth death 
either. ‘About 4 bells, 
ported a launch coming. 
saw a launch com 
stern. They had no run 
fact, showed no lights. 
on deck—pirates—ma 
stations. The damn-foo 
his cabin, looks over 
and shoots straight dow1 
right through the head 
Govern, one of our regul; 
hoisted the body on 
brother-in-law was so 
Rollo up and we let hi 
just dough in his han 
a sober breath in a 
having a joke on us, th 
thought we would fire. A a 
they admitted it as we stoo 
old Tommy’s body and held 
war. It was no New York: 
everyone agreed, with a bulle 
brain, and MacGovern next t 
in his ward, so they weighte 
grindstone and put it over, h 
law crying like a child. The 
cases and said no more joke: 
Rum Row.’”’ 

Jimmie snatched the pap 
hand. “Enough,” he said. 

“Please, Jimmie. There 
more. Then we’ll enjoy our 
opened her knees a little anc 
his head on her lap. 

She glanced down the pa 
sold out July twenty-first,” sh 
satisfied with the death roll, I 
poise off Hatteras. ‘A sailors 
have a gale and we did. I felt 
porpoise. It went off at a3 
and every time it leapt clear c 
stream of blood and foam 
Never again for me.’” 

“Brute!” Jimmie muttered 

“For the human beings n¢ 
gret,’’ Roderica pointed out, 
sorry for the porpoise.” | 

She felt Jimmie’s shiver of 
was satisfied with the effect 
ducing. a, 

“The last of it, Jimmie. | 
sau Bar 11.20 am. July 2! 
lasted 24 days, 4500 sold, hi 
on board, so all ends well.’ 

“Knock the barrels in the 
mie roared, springing to his le 

“We've had all that out, Ji 

“Sell it to me. I’ll knock 'e 

“Nonsense. I will be indepen 
business has its underlings. 
rough work. Rum-running 1s 
kind, old boy.” , 

He looked at her, with 
resolution expressed in 
“As long as you and mag et 
I take my share,” he ann¢ 


“Yes, yes,” she agreed * 
can properly take. There Pi 


to do here.” oe 
/ (Continued on Page 
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_—but this Spring yowll want the freedom of an open car again 


“TODAY you want comfort. You want protection from the 
/ biting winds—from the sleet, the rain and snow. 

): Spring is just around the corner—only a few short weeks 
vxy. And then you'll want the freedom of an open car again. 
This car—distinctly a new type—gives both. 

‘t's the new Studebaker Duplex—a car for sunshine or rain 
-t glorious—joyous—free, airy open car when you want it. 
‘en, complete protection, imstantly, when it storms. 

And yet, with all this two-fold convenience, it sells for no 
tire than the old-type open car. 

{n the Duplex, there’s no inconvenience to put up curtains. 
‘» trouble to match them up while the storm beats. in. 
ply lower the roller side enclosures and you have the snug, 
\ather-tight protection of an enclosed car. In 30 seconds, And 
Vhout leaving your seat. 

The Duplex idea is new—created and perfected by Stude- 
\% You cannot obtain it from any other maker. 
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want protection 


The steel-framed, steel-shaped upper structure and lower 
body are built as a unit. The roof will not sag or get out of 
shape. Beauty is permanent. 

The Duplex body is obtainable on the three Studebaker 
chassis—Standard Six, Special Six and Big Six. Its all-year 
utility is thus added to the fine-car performance of these world- 
famous chassis; plus other advantages no open or closed car 
of the past has ever offered. 

Don’t buy in the dark. See the new Studebaker Duplex- 
Phaeton before you decide. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

$$ 
STANDARD SIX SPECIAL SIX BIG SIX 
113-in. W. B. 50 H. P. 120-in. W.B. 65 H. P. 127-in. W. B. 75 H.P. 


5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1145  5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1495 7-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1875 


3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 1125 af = 
3-Pass. Country Club Coupe 1345 3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 1450  5_pass, Coupe . . 2450 


4-Pass. Victoria . . . 1895 
a pelt: Conve NaS pica; Sasi Secs’) fa d00s, © Pes Sedan. See 
5-Pass. Berline . . . . 1650 Pass. Berline .. . . 2225 7-Pass. Berline . . 2650 
4-wheel brakes, 4 disc wheels, 4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, 4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, 
$60 extra $75 extra $75 extra 


(All prices f, 0. b. factories, and subject to change without notice) 
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Remington, 


cash registers 


NE of the world’s leading manufacturers—REMINGTON 
— offered to the merchants of the world, less than three 
years ago, anew cash register with many modern improvements. 


Since then, thousands of store keepers in all kinds of business 
and in every part of the country have taken Remingtons into 
their employ. 


They know of the valuable service performed, and of the 
savings effected by the new features embodied in all Remington 
Cash Registers. This knowledge is reflected in the remark- 
able progress of the business and in the willing testimony of 
users throughout the land. 


A short demonstration will convince you that these exclusive 
Remington features will give you maximum protection, and 
valuable and convenient records of store transactions. 


Let us prove to you that this is true, before you buy a cash 
register. ‘To get the proof, write or telephone the nearest 
Remington office. 


Remington Offices: 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, III. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Ltd. 
557 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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(Coniinued from Page 80) 

“T shall carry the stuff,”’ he said; ‘ships 
are my business, and it’s with them I can 
do my part best.” 

“But, Jimmie, you don’t suggest that 
because your father or I have liquor to 
sell, we ought to carry it ourselves. I might 
own a palace, you know, and not be ex- 
pected to drive the garbage truck.” 

“At least that is honest work,’ he said 
bitterly, ‘‘and it doesn’t cost a man’s life 
every week.”’ 

She kept her temper perfectly, argued, 
cajoled, wheedled. She was determined 
that the man whom she had introduced to 
Washington should run no unnecessary 
risk of notoriety, and resolved that no more 
personal obligations should be incurred to 
one whom she meant to deceive. Her ef- 
forts were wasted. 

“You realize,”’ she said at length, ‘that 


| your whole attitude is a censure of me.” 


He denied it eagerly. He had thought as 
she had about prohibition until now. He 
had now seen how the stuff was got to the 
consumer, and it had sickened him of the 
whole business. But she had a right, his 
father had a right, to stick to the opinion 
they had all held. His father had taken on 
the big job for his sake, without saying a 
word to him, just quietly, and he wouldn’t 
go back on his father, nor criticize him, nor 
stand away from helping. 

“As for you, Roddy,” he cried, troubled 
at the widening rift, “it’s my job to work 
with you and for you. 1’m the one to take 
the risks. You said so yourself.’”’ He looked 
from the irresponsive set face over the bril- 
liant scene. ‘‘This was a pleasure day,” he 
burst out. ‘“‘It’s not too late.” 

“I spoke hastily, Jimmie,” she said. “I 
never meant that you should go. You buy 
the rough crude services always of those 
who are fitted for them and for nothing 
else.” 

“T am not needed here,” he argued hotly, 
“but Iam, on a ship. I should be a shirker 
if I didn’t take on the necessary thing. 
I should be pretending.” 

“Are you a prohibitionist?”’ 

“Pretty near it.’””’ He shut his jaw and 
glared at her, angry not only at her but at 
hard conditions which had wrung such a 
confession from him. 

“Your typist,” she said coolly, “has con- 
siderable influence over you.” 

“You hit below the belt!’ he cried, 
frowning savagely. 

“So I do, Jimmie,”’ she murmured, her 
lids drooping. ‘‘We women all do when 
we're beaten. I’m sorry.” Her wistful ap- 
pealing smile touched him. “T'ake your 
boat and good luck go with you—and—my 
love too.” 

He was all eager lover immediately; how 
delightfully she yielded; and it meant such 
a lot to her too—just having her own way 
meant everything to a girl like her. Behind 
his brain whirled the thrill of victory in the 
first pitched battle. But the happy hour 
would not come. He strove, he pretended, 
but when they started home he was smart- 
ing under a sense of bitter disappointment. 

At the hotel she said, “‘A long day, Jim- 
mie. This mustn’t happen often.” 

“No,” his laugh was hard. “‘You ean’t 
afford to be too friendly with a bootlegging 
captain.” 

“Tt’s your doing, not mine, remember.” 

She pressed his hand as she got out. 
“You are a pigheaded obstinate boy,’’ she 
murmured, “but I love you.” 

He forced a smile. 

He parked the auto, went through the 
corridor, and from habit flung himself on a 
chair in the almost deserted garden. As he 
had done before, he counted the windows 
on the third floor. He saw her dim figure 
outlined against the light behind. Always 
before, the sight of Roderica sitting high up 
there had thrilled him; he wondered now 
if she was calculating the profits on a load 
of whisky. Appalled by this revealing 
thought, he rushed to the barroom. He 
meant to get drunk. 

Popeye, swaying unsteadily, put an affec- 
tionate arm about his neck. ‘Come and 
have a drink, old boy.” 

Jimmie shook off this man whom he 
knew only by sight. The little barber sidled 
to him obsequiously. ‘‘’Cuse my frien’,’”’ 
the barber said thickly. ‘You unnerstan’, 
a little bit over. Is it true you’re off the 
Miami run? Popeye an’ me’s a couple of 
coon dogs always trying to tree captains. 
Come with us and we'll treat you white.” 
Jimmie brushed him aside. ‘Five hun- 


dred a month and two dollars bonus for 
every case landed and paid for,” was flung 
after him in a tone of heart-rending appeal. 


He escaped through 
face ae ne ah 
“Hi, hi, Jimmie!” } 
boomed. He looked a: 
and his father dining toget! 
look pleasant as he stood 
He tried to respond to Rc 
greeting. He couldn’t j in 
possible; he invented 

“At least a glass 
glass.” 

Jimmie took it, stan 
to my voyage,” he g: 
Rosamond’s eyes. “Rog 
and I’m going where the 
Here’s to bootlegging and n 
He gulped the champagne, 
the two staring people, : 
dad,” he said, laughing, 

Their eyes followed hj 
looked at each other, — 

“Drink it,” said Duane h 
his glass over. Rosamond 
“But you’re white as the ¢) 
dare to pull a faint. There’ 

She would not drink. § 
straight and pretended to ¢ 

“‘He’s locoed,” the fathe 
got all the truth now, and 
conscience are fighting for | 

“But she’s won. Tell hir 
him she’s just a fraud.” 

“Brace up, Rosie,’ he se 
he gets of this the less hur 
she throws him over.” 

“How can you see him: 
she demanded indignantly, 

“Ts it going to make him 
she’s playing him for a bo 
boob!” 

“He’d get over that, but 
rum runner ——” 

“He won’t. I’ll see to tl 
him up he sure will. He'll 
maybe, and start for hin 
plumb to the devil. Say, I 
catch on. You wouldn’t th) 
ciple.” He said this alm 
making an accusation. 

“Even you wouldn’t ask 
and he smiled grimly at the 

“Let me tell you somethi 
and West are different; a 
West, my West is. Out th 
basic principles—stick to y 
no holier-than-thou busine 
act. Jimmie’s caught by 


finds out I am in deep; on| 
learns she’s in up to the ne| 
feels we’ve kidded him. Si 


and there ain’t no error in t 


deep. We’ve made a baby 
wants to be all man foraw 
he loves.” 

“Thinks? Oh, no.” She: 

“Well, what about tonij 
sure? I was the fool. I jur 
feet into a big joke. I find I} 
a sewer. Jimmie stands 01 
sees her and me in it. Ros! 
sunset glow on Mount McK! 
gotta dive in. By his codel: 
He couldn’t be a Pharisee an 
and then take his share of t 
couldn’t go back on his da 
He’s got a principle higher | 
ciple, and that is to throw ¢/ 
when you're caught like he | 


didn’t he? I’ve got it all 
Rosie. Don’t you worry an! 
waiter. Fetch another steak 
“Worked out? When?” | 
“While I been talking. [| 
York in the morning on str) 
And there’s plenty of it t¢ 
what it means to buy any t( 
for your son without seell) 
value. If I’d ’a’ stayed in 
have saved a loss ’at woul 
all the stuff at New York p 
have dumped it in the 0 
richer by millions. Now 
me again what Scorpio! 
“T can’t turn to the 
minute’s notice.” a 
“You gotta learn someul 
universe in sections,” he at 
tiously. “Begin nota 
She was silent. The ires 
“Fine!’’ Duane attack 
He drank champagne Db; the 
told the girl stories of the ¥ 
vigor, such sound rough it 
actually made her oo 
| Pag 


| 
game 
: 


_ a letter to Mrs. H. H. Rogers, Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain) wrote, “The 
lliard table is better than the doctors. I 
alk not less than ten miles with a cue in 
ly hand, and the walking is not the whole 
, the exercise, nor the most health-giving 
urtof it. I think, through the multitude 
| positions and attitudes, it brings into 

ay every muscle of the body and 
ercises them all.” 


= 
Vorld’s Championship Tournament 
18.2 Balkline 


BILLIARDS 
Season 1924-1925 


PAYERS from the far corners of the earth 
-/:presenting the greatest from five nations. 
3\y player entered is a real contender. This 
s\uly a world’s championship. 
he W. F. Hoppe (Champion), Mr. Jacob 
.efer and Mr. Welker Cochran represent 
etica. M. Edouard Horemans, Champion 
Afselgium, Herr Erich Hagenlacher, Cham- 
pin of Germany, and the Champions of 
Face and Japan will also enter. 


Gold Room—Congress Hotel 


CHICAGO 
February 23rd to March 4th, 1925 


illiard 


a dentleman's 


ARK TWAIN, the lov- 

able creator of 
Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer, was always 
whole-hearted in his love 
of sport. The game that 
most endeared itself to 
him was billiards. To him 
billiards was synonymous 
with health and recrea- 
tion. It gave him calm of 
spirit, freshness of mind, 
and invigoration of body. 
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Clo blend mental and 


physical recreation 


Daily, Brunswick billiard 
tables in public recreation 
rooms witness. scenes of 
men in all walks of life con- 
quering the spirit of apathy 
and reviving their relish 
for clean, delightful sport. 


When you see Brunswick 
eniarged advertisements 
in public billiard room 
windows, there you will 


find billiards at its best. 


Fhe BRUNSWICK* BALKE~COLLENDER Company 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Canadian Factory + The BRUNSWICK*BALKE*COLLENDER & of Canada, Lid 226 Bay Street, Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
obviously produced by wine, was so infec- 
tious that people at near-by tables strained 
their.ears. His courage roused Rosamond 
to vivacity. His determination to brace her 
up was understood by her, and she felt 
deeply grateful. She ate, to please him. He 
ordered ice cream. 

“No, daddy. If he is to go tomorrow you 
must have a lot to do.” 

“The night is young.”’ He ordered black 
coffee for himself. It was nine o’clock be- 
fore he dropped her at her door. 

“It’s working all right, Rosie,’’ he said. 
“Don’t you let yourself down. If you’re in 
bed, in the dark, and can’t sleep, don’t you 
let yourself down. That’s the big secret. 
Never be sorry for yourself.’ 

“Let me be sorry for him.” 

“No. He’s being educated, Rosie. All 
experience is education.”’ 

She shook her head, then kissed him good 
night. 

““You’ll be the one to profit in the end,” 
he said with a chuckle as he drove away. 

He swore savagely as he went along. 
“These swell dames, these con dames,’’ he 
muttered. “Picking up the Duanes for a 
couple of flats and working ’em. Well, I’ll 
show ’em!” 

It was only too easy to prove to Jimmie 
that his presence was needed in New York. 
He was deeply troubled by the loss of the 
gold mine, and by the steamship worries 
which arose through the absence of the 
master mind. 

“T have asked too much of you, dad,”’ he 
cried remorsefully. 

“Shucks! I can afford a few millions to 
buy you a girl, Jimmie. So long as you say 
she’s worth the price, I’ll go on paying.” 

“You heard her, dad. You held a pistol 
at her head. Why? And she i 

“Came across in fine style. All right. 
You shall have a ship ready when you 
come back.”’ 

“Thanks, dad.’’ 

They were busy drawing up papers until 
three o’clock in the morning. Jimmie’s 
business was to get a million in securities 
from the safe-deposit vault, borrow as 
much as he could, and wire the sum to 
Seattle. Mark Blaney could have done 
this on a telegram, but Jimmie was not 
told this. 

When all was finished the father sug- 
gested that they make a night of it. Why 
bed when the steamer was going at seven? 

“She left Antilla on time,” he said. ‘I 
telephoned from the hotel.” 

“You have work to do tomorrow,” Jim- 
mie protested. ‘I can rest.” 

“‘And that’s something I never needed.” 

So they sat and talked, and never a word 
from Jimmie about Roderica or the future, 
never an admission that might lead the 
father to expose her duplicity. 

“There’s a little engine at the customs,” 
Jimmie said. “I imported it from Miami 
for my yawl.”’ 

“Leave a line for Rosamond. She knows 
all the ropes now. Ask her to clear it at the 
customs and have it installed.”’ 

“Fine. I never thought of that.” He 
showed more interest than he had before 
that evening. He wrote at some length; 
and to Roderica also. Over the second let- 
ter he hesitated at intervals, the father 
noted. 

“T’m glad,” he told Jimmie. ‘‘Some- 
thing to keep her busy, keep her away 
from me.” 

“Which one?” Jimmie asked. 

“Roddy,” was the dry answer, “‘is al- 
ways welcome. Rosie has too much princi- 
ple, Jimmie. She makes me ashamed of 
my business.”’ 

“She’s done what nobody ever did be- 
fore,” Jimmie cried, laughing. 

“T’m_ serious—half serious, anyhow. 
Principles upset any business, but I always 
admire ’em in others.” 

“So do I,”’ Jimmie agreed with emphasis, 
and changed the subject; and after that his 
father did most of the talking. 

When they parted in the dawn, their 
handclasp proved the existence unbroken 
of the old-time affectionate understanding. 


XVIII 


Dees later Duane went to the hotel 
by appointment over the telephone 
and was conducted to the sitting room 
where sat two anxious ladies. 

“Your message—so abrupt ——” Mrs. 
Vallander began. 

“They’ve got Jimmie,” he shouted. 

“Who? Why? Where?” Roderica cried. 

“From my New York agent,’’ Duane 
said, handing over a decoded message, 
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Roderica read it aloud: ‘‘Jimmie ar- 
rested by Federal officials, Cape Cod, while 
superintending inland transfer of Guine- 
vere’s load. Entire cargo seized. Heavy 
bail demanded. Will be arranged. Sensa- 
tional newspaper accounts. Look out for 
secret agents proceeding Nassau to investi- 
gate senders of telegrams and letters in 
Jimmie’s possession. Guinevere just left for 
Nassau.’”’ 

A long silence; Duane’s eyes were fixed 
on the telegram in Roderica’s hand while 
the two women looked at each other. Their 
telepathic messages duly exchanged, Roder- 
ica burst into an unbridled attack on Jim- 
mie. She had begged, implored him not 
to do business outside of Nassau, where it 
was legal and honorable—yes, honorable. 
She could not, she might as well say it 
straight out, forgive such reckless conduct. 
With shameless want of consideration he 
had exposed the girl he pretended to love 
and honor to painful notoriety. Whether 
that resulted or not, he was to blame just 
the same. She was wounded to the heart. 

The mother could not but agree. She, 
too, was profoundly disappointed in Jim- 
mie, she said. It was not that he had been 
arrested; if he had escaped, her daughter 
and herself would feel just the same. He 
had forfeited any claim to ally himself by 
marriage with a family which he so reck- 
lessly exposed to calumny. Mr. Duane 
must see that this was the end of every- 
thing. Lord Uther would no doubt act 
for her. 

“T cannot defend my son,” Duane said 
with abject submission. ‘‘I will transfer 
my, interests on generous terms to Lord 
Uther. Write to Jimmie, Miss Vallander. 
Let’s close it all up.” 

“Write?” she cried, her dark skin beau- 
tifully suffused with crimson, her dark eyes 
brilliantly gleaming. ‘‘Write to a man 
charged with—with ie 

“Felony, perhaps,” Duane prompted. 

“Yes, felony; whose letters are the 
property of the police a. 

“T’ll see that he gets it when he comes 
back. It will spare a meeting painful to 
both.” 

Roderica seized a pen and wrote. She 
was brief. She handed over the letter in an 
unsealed envelope. She eyed Duane, ques- 
tioning; his unaccustomed timidity led her 
to a triumphant announcement. 

“My hand is forced,’ she told him. 
“Lord Uther Penterry asked me to marry 
him. Of course I refused him.” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“But my mother and I are alone now and 
may be exposed to attacks of a most pain- 
ful kind. If Lord Uther should renew his 
offer as 

“You couldn’t do anything else, Miss 
Vallander. You got a solid prop there.” 

“T am glad you understand, Mr. Duane. 
If you should hear of my engagement you 
will understand that I have been com- 
pelled to it by Jimmie’s recklessness.” 

si dh, yes. I’ll make that clear to Jim- 


mie.’ 

“And, Mr. Duane?’’ 

“Yes, Miss Vallander.’”’ 

“That seized cargo, worth over half a 
million?” 

“The fortune of war.” 

“Oh, are you sure?”’ 

“Well, say the misfortune of Jimmie.’ 

“Perhaps not. His recklessness, per- 
haps?” 

“Any loss to you through his fault will 
be made good.” 

He bowed gravely, retreating backward, 
staring at Roderica. His brain was shout- 
ing epithets at her, not only unprintable 
but unthinkable to any but a Western sur- 
vivor of pioneer days. He carried always 
the recollection of her, standing, statuesque, 
one hand clasping a necklace of enormous 
red beads which sagged deep down from a 
neck the color of a damask rose. 

He went to the grillroom, where he 
found Rosamond waiting by appointment, 
with his code book under her arm. “Sorry 
I’m late,” he said. ‘Have you ordered 
lunch?” 

“Yes, daddy. 
petite.” 

“You're a good guesser, Rosie. 
what this is.”’ 

She laughed as he drew a note from an 
envelope. “There’sarumorrunning round,” 
he said, ‘‘that Jimmie’s pinched. He ain’t. 
But read that out.’’ He handed the note 


across. 
I hear 


I guessed at your ap- 


Guess 


She read: ‘“‘Dear Mr. Duane: 
with deep sorrow that you have been en- 
gaged in illegal liquor dealings. As you 
have chosen to act against what you knew 
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were my dearest wishes, I must choose the 
only possible path—one that does not cross 
yours. I profoundly regret that your con- 
duct has forced me to this unchangeable 
resolve. RODERICA VALLANDER.’” 

“By the sulphurous fires of Mount Pe- 
lée,”” Duane exclaimed, astonished at the 
heartless cleverness of this message, “‘if 
that don’t beat the band! You don’t get 
it, Rosie. That’s written to Jimmie, not 
to me.” 

“Daddy!”’ She flushed red and her eyes 


reproached. ‘‘To show it to me. I am 
ashamed.”’ 
“Rosie, always remember I wasn’t 


brought up a gentleman, and sometimes 
it’s mighty convenient. Nobody but me 
would ’a’ started that rumor. Results— 
that’s me. I got ’em. I’ve settled every- 
thing. I’ve pried him loose from that 
crowd of double-crossers. I’m out of the 
beastly mess. Jimmie’s out of it. We're 
going home and wash ourselves clean in the 
Pacific Ocean. Hah! a good guess, Rosie.” 
He attacked the sweetbreads with the high 
elation of a man who has achieved a most 
notable success. 

“Do you know where I got the idea?” 
he cried, laughing uproariously. ‘It was 
Lord Uther who was arrested—not Jim- 
mie. The ship, anyway. But that’s a 
trifle. Blaney’s wired all’s right by now 
with the Guinevere.” 

Duane hated all detail, and especially he 
loathed coding telegrams; but all his per- 
suasion would not induce Rosamond to 
code his telegram to Jimmie. What he 
sent was in effect that Roderica had prom- 
ised to fly to Jimmie if captured and that 
that bluff had been called. The seizing of 
the Guinevere had started a rumor that 
Jimmie had been arrested; that he, Duane, 
had tested Roderica by refusing to deny 
it and had been handed a letter. He wired it 
as written. ‘‘We’re through,” he ended by 
saying. “Come quick and help me clean up 
and get out for a real vacation with you.” 

“Girls are funny,’ he thought as he 
parted from Rosamond. She knew Jimmie 
was off Roderica and whisky, too, and yet 
she was pale and silent and hadn’t eaten. 
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i ae days later Lord Uther Penterry, 
flushed with success in liquor and love, 
reported to Duane. They sat on the lat- 
ter’s porch, the one sipping a Scotch and 
soda, the other gulping straight rye. He 
had gone to the Vallanders first, Lord 
Uther said, and he announced his engage- 
ment to Miss Vallander in his reticent 
British way. 

Duane nodded congratulations and ab- 
ruptly asked about the capture of the 
Guinevere. 

“Our captain didn’t know the Massa- 
chusetts coast, look, and got too far in. 
The revenue cutter overhauled us. We 
went in like lambs and the captain went to 
court. He made a bloomin’ oration while 
I got red all over. ’Pon my word, Duane, 
I was ashamed. British yacht, British 
owner, British flag, a legal voyage from 
Nassau to St. Pierre, papers all in orders, 
outrage—and all that tosh. British consul 
there, look, piping up his chorus too. I 
slipped out of court. If they’d called on me 
I'd have told them I was ashamed to be 
draggin’ the red ensign through the dirt 
like that, and the stuff was meant for their 
sniveling ridiculous country that makes 
laws and then laughs at ’em. The judge 
apologized; apologized, Duane, for the ex- 
cessive zeal of officials under difficult cir- 
cumstances. He released the vessel under 
a bond of half a million dollars to produce 
a landing certificate within six months that 
the stuff had been put ashore outside the 
United States. We went round a headland 
and landed every case. And here I am 
empty, and how’s that bond goin’ to be 
discharged, look?”’ 

Duane laughed. ‘Three schooners are 
alongside you now at Salt Cay,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and a duplicate cargo is being 
rammed into your hold with every winch 
running hot. The Guinevere will come into 
the harbor tomorrow, enter at the custom- 
house, discharge her cargo and get her 
landing certificate. Then she’ll load it up 
again and off you go. Simple, ain’t it? 
Where’s your money?’’ 

“What money?” 

“The seven hundred thousand dollars 
for the cargo.” 

Penterry explained that Flaherty, Mark 
Blaney’s friend, had paid him in full, but 
had come out to him at the last moment 
with Duane’s telegram and an order from 
Blaney. He had handed over the money. 
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his little coast skimmers had brought Jack 
Sutherland and his wife ashore from the 
Maude R. He began to search hotels, in- 
tent on congratulations and business, but 
he saw the couple in an auto, saw the bride. 
More popeyed than ever, he followed to a 
church and chuckled as he witnessed the 
wedding. As they came out he slapped the 
bridegroom on the shoulder. 

“The wedding feast is on me!” he cried. 
“The boys’ll make this town sit up and 
take notice. Madam, my best wishes.” 

Roderica passed him in silence. Suther- 
land followed suit. They went to New 
York, ignoring their accidental fellow- 
passenger, Popeye; from the Hotel Chat- 
ham, Sutherland visited his vessel on Rum 
Row. On the third evening of the honey- 
moon he was arrested in the hotel lobby. 
Popeye was there to see it, and to give the 
reporters all the news there was, and more. 

All this, wired by Mark Blaney, was de- 
coded by Rosamond. ‘How can I be the 
one to tell her?’’ Duane asked. 

“Or 1?” Jimmie cried. 

“But she must know,” Rosamond said. 

“Oh, she must.” The two men looked at 
her in silence. She turned pale, but put on 
her hat. ; 

She returned in an hour. “She is going 
to her daughter,’ Rosamond reported. 
“She has no money. She wants to leave on 
the boat this afternoon. She is broken. 
She cannot go alone.” 

Jimmie glanced at his watch. “There’s 
just time for the bank.” 

“Get American money,” his father 
shouted after him. ‘Rosie, you gotta do 
ite) 

“But auntie?” 

“We'll look after her.”” He was already 
at the telephone. ‘‘That’s all right,’’ he 
told her after an instant. 

Neither man dared to appear before Mrs. 
Vallander in her hour of humiliation, so 
neither saw Rosamond off. 

“That’s enough? I’ve had enough,” 
Jimmie told his father. 

“Me, too; I’ve learned my lesson.” 

“Hank,” said Duane that evening, 
‘“‘here’s a blanket power of attorney. Set- 
tle any old way with Penterry when he 
comes back in the Guinevere, and with 
Sutherland about his wife’s share. I’m 
beating it; the game’s beaten me.” 

Two days later they sailed for Miami in a 
chartered power boat in which Mrs. New- 
combe was a placid guest. Duane paid her 
great attention for the sake of her niece, 
who had so cheerfully undertaken hard 
tasks. She now perceived him to be the 
strong survivor of an older time and exulted 
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and native sons of California was practi- 
cally unknown among them. A Wend in 
good condition can easily walk a mile in 
the same pair of shoes and 

“Dink,” cuts in the misses, ‘‘is merely 
indulging in mots.” 

“Lo,” announces Madge, looking outta 
the window, ‘‘Selene’s here.” 

“Selene?” I repeats. “Where does she 
mop floors?” 

“Selene,” diagrams Mrs. Splivins, Sig 
the goddess of the moon.” 

“T thought,” says I, “Luna was. Has 
there been another election since you got 
here?” 

“Don’t mind the oaf,” snaps Kate. ‘He 
always talks like a zany.” 

“Selene,” carries on Madge, “and the 
Egyptian deity Ra ig 

“The father of the college yell, eh?” I 
horns in. ‘‘Wanna hear some more about 
the Wends, Oscar?”’ 

“T should be glad not to,’’ comes back 
Splivins, solemn. 

“Suit yourselfs,” I shrugs; “but you'd 
better read up on’em. They’re the coming 
people, and the Wend navy is bound to do 
big things unless somebody plugs a hole in 
the canoe.” 

“Such outré gab,” sniffs Madge. “Is 
that sofa cover fabricated of rep?’’ she 
asks, turning to Kate. 

“No,” answers the frau. “A genus of 
Gallic denim, I fancy. Did you finish your 
epic about Sallie Hopkins, or is there more 
to narrate?” 

“Aye,” says Mrs. Splivins. “You ken, 
I trow, that as a spouse Hopkins is not a 
great success. The man hasn’t a drop of 
red ichor in his veins, nil of élan & 

“Nor much of éclat neither, I should 
judge,” adds Kate, keeping right up with 
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in her conquest so openly that preoccupied 
Jimmie sometimes grinned. 

To Palm Beach came a letter from Rosa- 
mond telling Duane that Sutherland, re- 
leased on bail, had gone away somewhere in 
his bonded vessel, taking his wife with him; 
that the latter had written to her mother 
that she deplored the notoriety but was 
happy; that crushed Mrs. Vallander, hiding 
from reporters, was packing up, for the 
Vallander home had been sold; and that 
she, Rosamond, hoped shortly to be free to 
join her aunt. 

“She ought not to come down here 
alone,” Jimmie said to his father. 

“That’s up to you, son.” 

Jimmie left that night for Washington. 

At Jacksonville in the morning he came 
suddenly on Rosamond. They stood, sur- 
prised into silence, looking into each other’s 
eyes. Too late she clapped on the mask of 
friendliness; Jimmie knew. She knew too. 

“Why didn’t you telegraph?’”’ he asked. 

She had, it appeared, to her aunt, who 
had mysteriously written that intentions 
from a certain quarter were about to be 
declared, that she felt very happy. 

“T took the next train,’ Rosamond cried. 
“Who is it? I am so anxious. Another 
commodore?” 

“Dad!” Jimmie cried. 

In the crowded train was no privacy. 
Next to Rosamond sat a chance acquaint- 
ance. Jimmie could not wait. He wrote 
while she talked. 

With laborious politeness he handed over 
what he told her was the skeleton pros- 
pectus of the new company. 

Rosamond read with reasonable com- 
posure: ‘‘Rosamond, Unlimited. Direc- 
tors—Rosamond and Jimmie. Duration of 
company—for life. Managing director— 
Rosamond. Object of company—happi- 
ness. Immediate object—matrimony. If 
you approve, please initial.” 

She appeared to consider, altered the 
name of the managing director to Jimmie, 
andindorsedthe memorandum, ‘‘ Approved, 
with the above alteration.” 

“T’ll go ahead with the arrangements,” 
Jimmie cried, reading this. 

At Palm Beach that night happy Jimmie 
gravely chided his elated father: “‘A bad 
business, dad, this trifling with Mrs. New- 
combe’s affections—but I fear a business 
on honor.” 

“By the flaming cone of Mauna Loa,” 
the old man cried, as he banged the table 
with his fist, ‘I am done with all business 
on honor. Give me the law—that’s enough 
for me.” 

THE END 


the champ of the Parcheesi Uplift Club. I’d 
be proud of her if I wasn’t ashamed to be. 

“FHe’s forever saying,’ continues Madge, 
‘“he’d forge ahead if he had tempus; but, 
my dear, a zon wouldn’t be enow for that 
male. Just between us lasses, George 
hasn’t the spine of a eel nor the brain of an 
amoeba. A gnu knows more than he does.” 

“What you chat about,”’ comes back my 
own little disaster, “‘is indeed a verity. I 
sent some blooms over to their cot the 
other day, and—can you credit it?—Hop- 
kins thought they were aloes.” 

“ Aloes or okra,” shrugs Mrs. Splivins, 
“it’s all of a piece with that moron. 
doubt if he’s even familiar with the com- 
mon oxeye.”” 

“Huh?” inquires the misses, caught at 
last with her hair down. 

“«Oxeye,’’”’ repeats Madge, with exulting 
pity. “The five-letter word for ‘the ordi- 
nary American daisy.’”’ 

“Did you hear the yarn that’s going 
around town,” I asks Oscar, ‘about this 
lad Zeus and that gal Io? Looks kinda bad 
for him. They is some talk of dragging the 
Mann Act into the case, but my idea is that 
it’s straight blackmail.” 

“On account of not being interested,” 
says Splivins, kinda stiff, “I never read the 
scandal news in the papers. What’s the 
details of the affair?” 

“Well,” I tells him, “it seems like this 
boy Zeus is got more jack than most 
beaches is got sand, being the richest bach- 
elor among the Wends.”’ 

“Sapristi!”’ snaps Mrs. Splivins, kinda 
sore. ‘Are we ne’er to be quit of the 


Wends?”’ 


“What’s the matter with ’°em?” I snaps - 


right back, kinda boiling myselfs by this 
time. ‘Ain’t they fine industrial people 


all the 
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your manly vest—per- 
haps the only jewelry 
you wear—your watch 
chain for all the world 
to see! 


Better take a look 
at it yourself today! 
Does it line up to your 
better self—and your 
costume? Or are the 
years of wear written 
in worn and battered 
links and bygone style? 


Time for a Simmons 
Chain arsn,t its Lo 
buy a Simmons Chain 
is to get the utmost in 
watch chain value— 
dollar for dollar—link 
for link. Gold, green 
gold or Platinumgold 
is drawn over stout 
base metal in the mak- 
ing of the Simmons 
Chain. There are styles 
and link designs to suit 
your good taste and 
your occupation. All 
are reasonably priced 
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About time to ask 
your jeweler for a 
Simmons Chain! He 
believes in them. R. F. 
Simmons Company, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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link is twice enlarged. 
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doesn't the 
flame burn 
your hand? 


SBESTOS is the answer! 
Asingle plate ofsteel would 
grow red-hot in a few seconds. 
But it takes heat a long time to 
penetrate two walls of steel with 
asbestos and air space between. 


That’s the secret of the greater 
protection of ‘‘Y and E”’ Fire- 
Wall Steel Files—the only steel 
files built with two walls of 
steel plus asbestos on all sides 
of your papers. 
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Vos you buy steel files, 
why not buy fire protec- 
tion, too? ““Y and E”’ Fire-Wall 
Steel Files are offered in sections 
for all sizes and kinds of records. 
See them at the nearest ‘‘ Y and 
E” Store or mail the coupon. 


YAWMANa«N»D FRBE MFG.@. 
232 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
“Y and E”’ Branches in principal cities 
Agents and Dealers everywhere 


In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
ewmarket, Ont. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel 
Shelving—Desks—Safes—Office Systems 
and Supplies 


Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Co. 
232 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me free book on “‘ Y and E”’ 
Fire-Wall Steel Files. 
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without no good habits? If you’re gonna 
make a hobby outta wind, why can’t I play 
around with a Wend? They’re all right, 
even if they does sew theirselves in for the 
winter, and even if this feller Zeus ? 
” cuts in Madge, chilly, “is a 
alternate name for Jove, or Jupiter, and he 
was a Greek deus and not no Wend white- 
slaver.”’ 

“You’re entitled to your opinion,” I re- 
turns with dignities. ‘‘Whatever he was or 
is, he didn’t do right by my Io, and what’s 
morals got to do with geography? Answer 


| me those in words of from three to eleven 


letters!’’ 

““Come,”’ orders Mrs. Splivins, sharp, 
grabbing her doormat’s arm. Let us 
exeunt e’er we are surfeited with persiflage. 
We'll wend our way home.” 

“Ha!’’Texclaims. ‘Did yousay Wend?” 

“Went,” she bites off, and slams outta 
the house. 

Figuring I’m in for a hot session with the 
misses, I decides to beat her to the punch. 
Like them military birds says, the best de- 
fensive is to be offensive. 

“Don’t you never let that woman come 
into this place again,”’ I grates. 

“Why not?” returns Kate, caught flat- 
footed against the ropes. 

“T’m broad-minded, like you knows,” I 
explains; “but you gotta draw the line 
somewhere. After all, a man’s home’s his 
home and should oughta be kept decent.” 

“What the ”” mumbles the misses. 

“Some of them words she used,” I goes 
on, waving my fists, ‘‘ain’t fit for a pigsty. 
Know what ‘ebon’ means?” 

““*Black,’”? she answers, 
“What’s wrong about that?” 

“What about ‘emu’?”’ I shoots along. 
“Know what that is?” 

““*An Australian ostrich,’’’ returns she. 

“T suppose,” I sneers, “you think an 
emu lives on vowels, eh?”’ 

“What difference does it make,” snaps 
the frau, coming outta the ether, ‘‘what he 
lives on? Where is there anything bad 
about the words ‘ebon’ and ‘emu’?”* 

“Didn’t you ever hear the expression 
‘ebon emu’?”’ I inquires, astounded-like. 

“No,”’ replies the wife. 

“Thank heavens for that,’’ I sighs: 

“Ts it so terrible?’’ she wants to know. 

“Tf you knew anything about the habits 
of the black emu,”’ I tells her, “you wouldn’t 
ask. I certainly never expected to hear the 
expression in this house.” 

With the which I takes myself sadly to 


surprised. 


bed before Kate comes complete outta her 
daze. 
mI 
FEW days later I meets up with Hank 
Ritter. ‘‘Lo, look who’s here!” he 
grins. ‘‘How’s the aged roc?” 

“*T,0?’”’ T repeats. “‘‘Roc?’ Gosh, are 
they sick over at your place too?” 

“Yep,” says Hank. “The frau went out 
with her hair wet or something and caught 
one of the worst cases of cross-worditis I 
ever seen. I got a idea that the six-letter 
word at your house meaning ‘the deadlier 
of the species’ is responsible.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised,” I admits. “TI 
think Kate’s even got the canary working 
out puzzles with birdseed.”’ 

“That’s nothing,” snorts Ritter. ‘Tillie 
wakes up in the middle of the night with 
new words that wouldn’t mean anything if 
they did. Harly this morning, for examples, 
I hears her mumbling in her sleep and I 
barks, ‘Can’t you let a guy get in a few 
snores?’ 

“*That’s it! That’s it!’ shrieks the wife, 
jumping outta the feathers and dragging 
the blankets with her. 

“What’s ‘it’?’’ I asks. 

“«“Snore,”’’ says she. ‘That’s the five- 
letter word with a ‘‘o”’ in the middle mean- 
ing ‘‘noisy nocturnal breathing.’’ Oh, you 
sweet homo!’ And she ducks downstairs 
to her puzzle.” 

For that yarn I trades Hank the one 
about the adventure of the ebon emu and 
my wandering among the Wends, with a 
few remarks about the Zeus-Io scandal. 

“Didn’t Kate get wise to that emu blah?” 
inquires Ritter. 

“Not until after I got to my bedroom 
and locked the door,’ I tells him. “She 
ain’t said hardly anything to me since, but 
that don’t mean nothing. For all practical 
purposes, I been divorced for a tesselated 
tangle.” 

“A whom?” asks Hank. 

“That,” I explains, ‘is high school for 
“cross-word puzzle.’ What do you think is 
gonna happen with that game? How long 
do you and me have to run second to a 
serrate syzygy?”’ 
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“What’s that?” growls Ritter. 
lege for ‘cross words’?”’ 

“Yep,” I returns. ‘Try that expression 
some day on your piccolo.” 

“I’m glad to see the janes falling for the 
junk as hard as they is,’”’? remarks Hank. 
“The bigger the fire the sooner it burns 
out.” 

“You don’t think then,’”’ I comes back, 
“that’s it’s very long for this life?” 

“Nope,” says he. ‘It’s taking hold with 
too much of arush. The blaze can’t get too 
hot for me.” 

““Ain’t they some way,” I suggests, 
“that we can make it hotter so they can 
haul the ashes away quicker?” 

“For instance?” tosses out Ritter. 

“T was thinking,” says I, slow, “that 
maybe if we was to take a big interest in 
the sport we kinda might get our respect- 
able wifes sick of it. You know the stuff 
about feeding a guy quail every day for a 
month, don’t you?” 

“Well?” 

“Let’s make it two quails a day,” I goes 
on. “In other’s words, how would it be for 
you and me to get kicked in on the game 
even stronger than the gals, staying away 
from work, passing up meals and such to 
play it?” 

“Don’t sound so good to me,” says 
Hank. ‘The prize ain’t worth the suf- 
fering.” 

“Nothing have, nothing venture,” I 
comes back. ‘Think it over, anyways. 
Maybe, when I sees you at the party to- 
night you'll have a new-laid idea.” 

“How’d you get that frau of yours away 
from the linoleum riddles long enough to 
get up a bridge fuss?’’ inquires Ritter. 

“She made the date several weeks ago,” 
I tells him; ‘‘long before the puzzles on the 
kitchen floor went to her head. Don’t for- 
get to come early.” 

By the time the guests begin showing 
I got a sorta stunt worked out to make me 
and cross words unpopular and I just waits 
around for Hank before ringing up the cur- 
tain on the act. By half past eight all’s 
aboard that’s coming aboard; but they 
ain’t no sign of Ritter or Tillie, so I decides 
to do my stuff solo till he arrives. My first 
victim is Oscar Splivins. 

“How you feeling tonight?” he asks. 

“A six-letter word meaning ‘beautiful,’”’ 
I answers solemn, ‘‘and a four-letter word 
meaning ‘a hole that you draw water 
OuGtacue 

“Huh!’”’ he mumbles. “Oh, yes, ‘pretty 
well,’ eh? Anything new in the Zeus-Io 
affair?”’ 

“A two-letter word signifying the op- 
posite of ‘yes,’’’ I returns. 

“What are you two men talking about?”’ 
cuts in Lizzie Magruder. 

“A seven-letter noun,’ I replies, “be- 
ginning with ‘n’ and telling what you 
knows about any subject under the sun.” 

“Everybody ready to play?” asks Kate, 
dropping over our way. 

““A three-letter word,’ I assures her, 
“that goes with ‘we have no bananas.’”’ 

The wife looks at me kinda queer, but 
don’t say a thing. A sniff she takes of my 
breath don’t tell her nothing, but before 
she drifts away she hears me admitting to 
Oscar that when it comes to auction I’m 
a hibernating animal in four letters begin- 
ning with a “‘b.” 

While everything is being set for the 
game I keeps up a woozy line of cross- 
puzzle chatter, all the time holding one 
eye peeled for Hank. Ié ain’t so easy to 
grab off definitions on the hoof for every 
word I wants to use and I figures I’ll need 
some help pretty quick if the campaign’s 
to be kept going. 

However, I’m still wound up when I sits 
down to a rubber with Oscar, his wife and 
Kate. 

“Whose four-letter word,” I inquires, 
“meaning ‘a business arrangement,’ is it?” 

“T deal,’ says the misses, cold. She 
passes and Splivins bids a club. 

“A five-letter word,’ I announces, “mean- 
ing ‘an ebon shovel.’”’ 

“Don’t be silly!’’ snaps the wife. ‘‘We’re 
playing bridge, not doing cross words.” 

“Two clubs,” raises Madge. 

“What ‘twins’ are in three letters,’ I 
comes back, “in eight letters meaning ‘a 
gambler’s shirt stud, plural.’”’ 
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“What are you making} 
“Two diamonds?” a 
“A three-letter word,” ] 
ing ‘the answer of a tow, 
question, ‘‘ Will you have g 

“That’ll be enough of th 
eis oe 

“Who says a two-letter 
‘therefore’?’’ I yelps. » 

“T said so,’”’ she shoots hb: 

“Let him be,” urges 
““He’s got a cute idea the 
needs bizarre twists like t} 
more popular.” 

“T hope a three-letter ‘neg 
ters, fervent. ea 

I’m getting kinda worrie 
come yet, I’m running dry { 
slips over the notion into 
maybe I’m helping to keep ¢ 
instead of drowning ’em in 
cides to go on, though, and; 
playing the diamond hand 
palaver. 0 

“You’re down one, ain 
Oscar when I’m through wi 

“Yep,” I returns, “I’m 
word meaning what ‘the hens 

We're getting ready to , 
when I pipes Tillie coming 
I gets up to meet her. 

““Where’s Hank?” I gasp 

“Over to the house,” gay 
kinda grouchy. ‘‘He’s loc 
study and I can’t even get 
him. He just growls at me, 

“He been drinking?” J ir 

“T wouldn’t be surprised, 
“He always acts like this a 
of the month though. Af 
a ogre outta him.” 4 

“Play my hand,” says I 
bring him over.’ 

Hank lives only a few hou 
the street, and in a coupla sh 
ing on his door. At first 
answer, and I’m about rez 
the panels when he opens 1 
a quick look through the ci 
nearly takes the count. 

Ritter’s desk is all clutter: 
tionaries and encyclopedias 
cross-word-puzzle book in { 
covered with eraser dust. “S 
describe Hank; it just hint 

“Well, I’ll be ‘what the ; 
to it’ in six letters!” I excla 

“That’s it!’’ bellows Ritte 
No six-letter word’s gonna 
outta me. I’m bigger than 
noun, ain’t I?” 

“So you’ve flopped too, 
gusted. 

“No, I ain’t,” shouts H; 
six 4s 

““Ain’t that a cross-word| 
doing?” I asks. ‘‘When did 


“What time is it?” he co: 
“Nine o’clock,” I tells h! 
you start?” rg 
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till hell freezes over before’ 
letter word take me to the ( 
“Here,” says I, “lemmes 
it up for you in a second.” 
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they is a knock at the door. | 
there’s Kate and Tillie Ritt 
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of it?” 
“It’s a quarter to 
misses. “‘Come on, we’ve got! 
to our guests. Let that cro) 
alone and hurry up.” { 
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gonna have the laugh on me 
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““What’s the word?” 
“You women wouldn't 
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“What is it?’’ persis 
“A six-letter word,” 
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this afternoon.” 
“What is it?”’ cries me 
“*Cuckoo,’”’ she ans 
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point duty in the center of each roadway. 
Another, who gives whistle signals, keeps 
an eye on the waiting line in the cross 
street. The whistle sounds. The man on 
point duty turns Robotlike in the new 
direction that the traffic may pass, right 
arm thrown rigidly out, pointing the way. 
The eyes of every driver are fixed on the 
stiff, motionless arm. 

The whistle sounds again. The autom- 
aton clicks his heels, turns smartly to right 
or left, throwing his arm in the new direc- 
tion. His face is a mask. His eyes are fixed 
straight ahead. A pale ragged youth on a 
bicycle slips a few inches beyond the line. 
With a spasmodic jerk the Robot throws 
his arm straight up above the head. The 
trembling boy moves the wheel to the side 
of the road and waits. He huddles against 
the curb until a lull in the traffic permits 
the Robot to summon him to his side for an 
explanation of the crime. The culprit dem- 
onstrates that the bicycle brake did not 
work. A glaring offense has been committed, 
but the traffic is heavy, and finally the 
Robot motions the boy on his way. 


Well:Trained Troops 


A new sound enters the roar of the traffic. 
It is the rhythmic tramp, tramp, tramp of 
perfect soldiery. It is a few moments before 
noon, and down the Linden swings the 
Reichswehr guard, about to.go on duty at 
President Ebert’s palace in Wilhelmstrasse. 
Except that there are slightly fewer soldiers, 
that the uniform is different, and that they 
do aright wheel into Wilhelmstrasse instead 
of parading the length of Unter den Linden 
to the old Schloss that was the town resi- 
dence of the Hohenzollerns, the program of 
guard mount is exactly the same as in 
Kaiser days. These Reichswehr soldiers do 
not own bright helmets and dress uniforms 
of prewar cut, so they turn out in the dull 
steel helmets and the feldgrau uniforms of 
war. Like a splendid machine, they move 
along the Linden, rifles across shoulders 
in exact alignment—the pick of Prussian 
young manhood. Still machinelike, they 
relieve the warriors who have been on 
duty, and who with heavy tread return to 
barracks near the Tiergarten. They are en- 
tirely different from the debonair guards- 
men posted at the Elysée Palace, or the line 
of horizon blue that occasionally gives one a 
glimpse of the French war machine in the 
Paris boulevards. 

The German presidential palace is far 
back from the street, fronting on a large, 
square and ugly courtyard. Flanking the 
street gates are two hideous stone lions. 
Ordinary mortals may pause before these 
gates and gaze within. Far back, at the end 
of the dismal courtyard, is the massive 
black doorway of the palace. Sentries stand 
at either side of this door. Their gray uni- 
forms fade into the gloomy background of 
the stone walls. The helmets appear almost 
black, and throw the whites of their eyes 
into sharp contrast as they peer out under 
the low visors. A ray of pale winter sun- 
light touches the rifle barrels. The soldiers 
are still as statues. The effect is sinister. 
That French war machine gives one a thrill, 
but the German war machine gives a chill. 
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The Review of the Reichswehr in Strassburg 
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Germany is a nation of ancient discipline 
and modern spirit, and, next to the United 
States, she possesses the greatest material- 
istic civilization of any nation of the world. 
Go into the small towns of Italy, France or 
even England, and you will find many folks 
living in surroundings and with conven- 
iences of the eighteenth century. Germany, 
like the United States, has the most modern 
conveniences of living—electric lights, cen- 
tral heating, telephones and a superfluity 
of bathrooms and radio sets. She proposes 
to keep intact all that she has worked for 
and what she believes she has suffered for. 
Germany frankly considers that she is en- 
circled by ill wishers or active enemies. So. 
she trusts entirely and solely in herself. 

The question of war guilt still crops up, 
officially and unofficially. [have talked with 
many Germans upon this theme. It may 
seem incredible to some, but the argument 
of who began the war will probably last 
until judgment day. The Germans simply 
do not see as the Allies see, and that is all 
there is about it. The Allies build monu- 
ments to their dead that are beautiful or 
otherwise. The Allies recount the number 
of their dead. The Germans build monu- 
ments that are beautiful or ugly, and cite a 
death roll as long as that of any Ally. Ger- 
many does not want war, but she conceives 
that the maintenance of peace will be 
assured by her possession of a formidable 
army. She already has it. 

The Germans themselves told me that at 
present their army is still short of the 
necessary equipment of artillery and aéro- 
planes. Otherwise it is munitioned and 
ready to take the field. Unless a new and 
more competent form of Allied surveillance 
is now established the German factories 
will speed up work by day and by night 
until all missing equipment is supplied. 
Within six months from the time these fac- 
tories begin work the German Army will be 
ready to fight. 


The Dawes Plan 


This picture of present-day Germany 
seems to clash definitely with their accept- 
ance of the Dawes Plan and the economic 
comeback that the country is in process of 
achieving, now that she has accepted the 
debt-paying scheme presented to her by 
the Allies. I shall describe the economic 
situation in a following article, and at pres- 
ent shall only mention the political aspects 
of the Dawes Plan as viewed in Germany. 
I have already said that the prompt ac- 
ceptance of the plan by all hands has 
undoubtedly kept the peace, at least tem- 
porarily. The immediate-payment provi- 
sions of the plan are so easy that Germany 
is complying with them without the slight- 
est difficulty. More important than this to 
the German mind is the great political as 
well as economic result, so favorable to 
themselves, which the plan achieves. 


“The Dawes Plan gets the French out of | 
the Ruhr,” one hears everywhere. This is | 
quite true. I passed the final part of my | 
recent trip in the Ruhr, visiting all the | 


centers. The French have already evacu- 
ated the eastern side of the territory. They 


are retiring gradually, but at the present | 
rate they will be | 


entirely out by 
summer, which is 
the time limit set 
by the London 
Conference. Even 
where they remain 
they are scarcely 
noticeable—a com- 
plete change from 
a year ago, when 
one could see the 
steel band encir- 
cling the entire re- 
gion. As a result 
the Ruhr is run- 
ning full blast. 
Every furnace 
works full time, 
and smoke pours 
from every chim- 
ney. A few indif- 
ferent poiluslounge 
about Essen and 
Diisseldorf, bored 
beyond words. 


argument is that 
the Dawes Plan 
came into effect in 
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Put 775 Coats’ 
on your Old House 


Renew it, for the last time, with an “overcoat” 
of beautiful, permanent Reinforced Stueco— 


775 “Coats” in 1. 


The man who owned this house was offered 
$500 for wrecking and removing it. He rejected 
the offer, and hired an architect, who advised 
“overcoating” and remodeling. 


After installing a new heating system, hard- 
wood floors, breakfast room, etc.— 

The man spent $1080 for the National Steel 
Fabric Reinforced Stucco ““Overcoat’”— 

Which is the equivalent of about 775 coats of 
paint!! 


Then he sold the house for $27,000. 


You, probably, could not do likewise, even 
though you desired to sell after “overcoating” 
your old place. 
But you can do these things. 

Bnghten up the old place. 

Make it permanently beautiful. 

Increase its value greatly, and at once. 

Eliminate repainting 

Eliminate repairing. 

Reduce winter fuel bills. 

Make it cooler in summer. 
“Overcoating” 1s simply enclosing a building in beautiful, 
permanent, weather-proof, monolithic (one-piece), fire- 
safe, “back-plastered,” glove-fitting, inexpensive exterior 
walls of man-made stone, namely—Reinforced Stucco. 
“Overcoats” can be applied to houses, cottages, garages, 
apartments, duplexes, churches, halls, hotels and all other 
types of old-fashioned, aged and weather-worn buildings. 
If you are interested in making a new place from an old 
building, write for our free special Bulletin entitled * New 
Homes from Old Houses. 
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the coupon below, if you wish 


National Steel Fabric Crnndoy 


(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 


725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit 
Houston Los Angeles New YorkCity Philadelphia Pittsburgh 

Rochester St Louis San Antonio San Francisco 
National Steel Fabric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, free of charge, the folder 
“New Homes from Old Houses” and the book 
“Building a Permanent Home” 
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Every day new 
thousands 
take up the 
799 Wallace 
Quail for 
the first 
time. From 
then on they 
are friends 
for life. 


The famous Wallace 
line includes a va- 
riety of grades and 
styles. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 
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the very nick of time for the benefit of Ger- 
many. Whether it came too late for every- 
one else remains the question. , 

The final German argument—the eco- 
nomic argument—concerning the Dawes 
Plan is, simply, that the present universal 
tariff wall against German goods is incom- 
patible with the principle of reparations. 
But one does not hear that argument yet, 
except in secret. For the moment they pay, 
and pay cheerfully, while they get their in- 
dustrial machine fully under way and put 
the final touches on the army. They may 
continue paying for another three years, 
during the budget-moratorium period of 
the Dawes Plan. Even then Germany will 
not want another war any more than the 
Allies, but the time may then be at hand 
when the rejuvenated nation will, on sev- 
eral sore points, call for a show-down. 

A few months ago there were German 
naval maneuvers in the Baltic. It is strange 
to hear of the naval maneuvers of a power 
whose great high-seas fleet was ignomini- 
ously scrapped at Scapa Flow, and who is 
now permitted only a defense navy of little 
ships. But one visits Hamburg or Bremen 
or any German port, and the water-front 
activities make it clear that Germany is 
building many boats. Her new mercantile 
marine certainly constitutes the greatest 
amount of work under construction, but 
here and there is a new craft designed and 
destined for war. However, these naval 
maneuvers in the Baltic were really a small 
affair. Practically nothing appeared about 
them in the newspapers, and they would 
have had no significance except for a report 
made by some Polish officers who happened 
to see them when cruising off Dantziec. 

At the moment the German ships steamed 
into full sight a tiny speck appeared on the 
distant horizon. This soon turned out to be 
another small navy occupied in high-seas 
maneuvers. From the mastheads of these 
ships flew the flag of Soviet Russia. A brief 
press communiqué stated later that the two 
fleets came together at the same time and 
same place quite by accident. But the 
Polish officers noted that the subsequent 
maneuvers of the two fleets were comple- 
mentary. Their report stated: “It was 
clear that the operations were carried out 
from one high command. It could not have 
been otherwise.” The Poles are depressed 
by the thought that, in case these two 
navies ever operate openly under a single 
command, the first nation on its hostile- 
intentions list will probably be Poland. 

It does not take close inquiry within Ger- 
many to learn that, after France, the most 
favored nation in such hostile lists is Po- 
land. The Polish occupancy of Upper Sile- 
sia is the sorest of the sore points. 


Frontier Contrasts 


That territory, which until recently be- 
longed to Germany, bordering what was 
called the corner of the three empires— 
where Russia, Austria and Germany once 
met at the same frontier post—contains 
some of the richest coal deposits to be found 
anywhere in the earth. Although the de- 
posits do not cover so great an area as in 
the Ruhr, they are of better quality—of 
thicker vein and richer grade. Upper Sile- 
sia, like the Ruhr, is an ugly, forbidding 
country, with a whole sky line of great 
chimneys pointing like black fingers into 
smoky skies. At least it was so before the 
greater portion of it was turned over to 
Poland. 

In the old days, although it was a sooty 
place, one was impressed by the neatness, 
order and prosperity of the towns, and the 
comfort everywhere. I visited it during the 
Armistice, when the agitation had begun as 
to whether it should become Polish or re- 
main Prussian. I remember motoring out 
to the frontier line. Although it was an 
imaginary line, it might have been a high 
wall, so great was the change from one side 
to the other. The Prussian side industry, 
the Polish side idleness; the Prussian side 
prosperity, the Polish side poverty; the 
Prussian side organization, the Polish side 
disorder; the Prussian side contentment, 
the Polish side restless misery. From the 
frontier line one could see substantial, com- 
fortable German homes facing Polish hov- 
els. The Poles explained that centuries of 
oppression had made these conditions, and 
that they could not be otherwise—unless 
the Silesian industries were given to them. 
I remember one frontier post where two 
Prussians guarded one end of a bridge and 
two Poles the other end. The war had just 
ended, and Germany, the defeated nation, 


with the Points that Please 


was negotiating for peace. Poland was in 


EVENING POST 


the list of victors. At this obscure outpost 
the German sentries wore the dashing uni- 
forms of Death’s Head Hussars, their rifles 
and all equipment in shining order. The 
Poles were nondescript, in coats of what ap- 
peared to be from one uniform and trousers 
from another, and all ill-fitting and ragged. 

I motored back to the splendid German 
town of Kattowitz, the chief town of the 
territory, where thousands of people filled 
the squares in protest meetings against 
changing the frontier. But since then the 
frontier has been changed. It has moved 
west, and with it has moved the sloth of 
Poland. One goes again to the frontier wall, 
and sees disorder and poverty and misery on 
one side and only the remains of a great 
prosperity on the other. Kattowitz now 
belongs to Poland, and Kattowitz is prac- 
tically a dead city. Nothing happens there. 
Factories and stores are closed, and the 
smelters of the surrounding region are shut 
down. Upper Silesia is dead. The black 
fingers still blot the sky line, but they do 
not point into smoke. The sun shines 
brightly over the ruin. : 


Silesia Not Forgotten 


Germany contends that Upper Silesia 
was a part of Prussia during centuries that 
the Poles were a downtrodden people. Un- 
doubtedly the prosperity of Upper Silesia 
was German prosperity, and the present 
ruin is chargeable to Poland. Therefore 
Germany intimates even now that some 
day Upper Silesia must be restored, per- 
haps by the United States of Europe, or 
perhaps by war. A German officer said to 
me: ‘“‘When we are ready to take back 
Upper Silesia we will go over and get it.” 
It sounded quite simple. I was reminded of 
the Russian attack on Poland, several 
years ago, when red cavalry arrived almost 
at Warsaw. General Weygand, chief of 
staff to Marshal Foch, set forth hurriedly 
and saved the situation. The German 
officer explained that if Germany makes a 
similar demonstration against Warsaw, it 
will be impossible for General Weygand or 
any would-be savior to arrive on time. He 
estimated carefully that a war between 
Germany and Poland might last a full 
week, but that there would still be ample 
time for the victors to square about and’see 
what the Allies on the west front intended 
to do about it. . 

If such procedure took place today or in 
the immediate future, it is certain that the 
French program might have serious conse- 
quences for Germany. But the fact remains 
that France, under the Herriot govern- 
ment, is reducing her forces—mainly for 
lack of man power—to such an extent and 
with such rapidity that the British General 
Staff now considers the situation danger- 
ous. It is probable that in the near future 
the British Government may ask for a halt 
in the decrease of French armaments, in the 
interests of common security. 

The British army of occupation, under 
the Treaty of Versailles, was supposed to 
withdraw from Germany during January, 
1925, provided that Great Britain and her 
allies then considered that the Germans 
had sufficiently fulfilled the treaty obliga- 
tions. But His Britannic Majesty’sarmy is 
still on duty at the Cologne bridgehead, 
and is likely to remain there, just as the 
French intend to keep watch farther south 
on the Rhine. The headquarters of the 
British force are located in a former Co- 
logne hotel, across from the great cathe- 
dral. By day and night two lively sentries 
guard the door, and give the stolid Rhine- 
landers proof that Britain is on the job. 
Except for some top sergeants, and of 
course the officers, only a small percentage 
of this army saw any actualities of the 
Great War. The majority of Tommys now 
in the Rhineland are innocent of mustache. 
On parade, or doing sentry duty at Cologne 
headquarters, they present a memorable 
spectacle. For a space of five minutes they 
stand stiffly before wooden sentry boxes 
at the sides of the door. They then take 
quick breaths, swing rifles across shoulders 
and do a rapid march along the sidewalk, 
twenty paces in opposite directions. There 
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Music. 


Far away in a spacious hall, a great orchestra 
unrolls the tich melody-pattern of a master 
symphony. Far away in a vast cathedral, an 
organ pours forth the theme of an age-old 
hymn. Far away in a world-famed opera 
house, a drama is revealed in song. 


Far away—but with a turn of the dials—wear! 
Near—vivid—real—with the Radiola Super- 
Heterodyne. You are part of the audience— 
a silent, moveless listener to magical sounds. 
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DOG STARS AND HORSE HEROES 


a young ex-lieutenant in the Army who 
owned another German police dog and 
made a picture with the animal. It netted 
close to $250,000. When one considers that 
a picture with the best Galloping Grand- 
mothers kind of title, full of expensive 
jazz parties, costly dresses and costlier 
stars, is considered to be satisfactory when 
it earns $100,000, and when one further 
considers that only 25 per cent of the pic- 
tures released during that year made 
more money than the dog-star movie, it 
will be seen what cause the men who make 
our motion pictures had to prick up their 
ears. 

A third German police dog, Peter the 
Great, who had been playing minor rdles, 
was immediately thrust into the limelight. 
Several weeks ago he proved that his pro- 
ducers’ faith in him was justified. He 
opened at a theater on Broadway during a 
week when Gloria Swanson, Pola Negri 
and Rudolph Valentino were packing 
them in to the right and left of him. With 
this competition he did not start to draw 
very well; and Harry Rapf, the man who had 
been responsible for his contract, watched 
the theater rather dolefully from his office 
a few blocks away. Day by day, however, 
the dog seemed to pick up, and at the end 
of the week it was found that his picture 
had grossed almost $1000 more than that 
of the screen’s most ardent sheik. 

This dog had carried the picture to suc- 
cess on his own merits and popularity, just 
like any other star, for although he had 
been provided with capable support—the 
leading woman was one of the best known 
of the younger ingénues—even his sponsors 
admitted that the screen story was frankly 
impossible. 

Like other stars, the dogs might. com- 
plain about the stories given to them, for 
their plots have not got beyond two in- 
gredients—a dog’s love for his master and 
hatred of his master’s enemies. With these 
it is almost too easy to build one reel in 
which the master is unjustly accused of 
murder or robbery and a few more reels 
during which the dog pursues the real 
malefactor with his whole bag of tricks, 
jumping onto moving trains, dashing over 
fences and down cafions, climbing through 
windows, speeding along the countryside, 
swimming rivers, fighting men and dogs 
ad infinitum, but somehow never ad nau- 
seam, judging by the deep ‘“‘ohs” and 
“ahs” of the adults and the delighted 
shrieks of children, who are among the 
greatest admirers of dog pictures. 


Al Dog’s Life 


In round figures, then, the dogs have 
justified their fat black letters on the post- 
ers, and the producers are not ungrateful. 
Peter the Great, who belongs to a dog 
trainer, is supposed to be the best paid 
privately owned dog. He is highly bred, 
the descendant of a long line of German po- 
lice dogs, and if he were purchasable he 
would be worth about $5000. Peter brings 
his master in a little more than $1000 a 
week under a contract to which he has duly 
affixed his paw. Rin-Tin-Tin, another 
privately owned dog and also one of the 
major stars, gets a salary of $500 weekly, 
or the same price as a rather well-known 
vampire who is much in demand at present. 

Then the lesser fry that are billed on the 
posters as appearing with certain actors, 
generally with the added comment that 
this is a new wonder dog of the screen. A 
certain fox terrier that responds to com- 
mands very quickly, and is therefore a fa- 
vorite with the much-tried directors, has 
earned a small fortune for his master in 
driblets of $350 a week throughout a num- 
ber of years. Another, a small white dog, 
generally cast with children, makes $250 
weekly and works all the time, sometimes in 
two pictures at once. There is a beautiful 
white poodle, highly trained and with stage 
experience, that is paid twenty-five dollars 
an hour for his work at the studios. A 
great Dane, who belongs to a producer, 
earned some little fame for himself even 
before the days of the dog stars. He was 
the first dog that directors thought of when 
they had a rough-dog part, until he got too 
old and tame to pursue villains valiantly. 

The pay envelope of a trained canine 
never contains less than $150, or about 
twenty dollars a day, as compared with the 
$7.50 a day meted out to the two-legged 
extras. 
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In other essentials, too, such as food and 
care and working hours, the human extra 
may well pray for a dog’s life. In one recent 
picture a special house was built on the lot 
where the star lived with his trainer so that 
he might not have to take the tiring jour- 
ney from his kennel in a suburb of Los 
Angeles to the studio every day. He never 
worked more than six hours a day, and 
sometimes, if he felt so disposed after a par- 
ticularly trying stunt, he would stop at the 
end of two hours, go up to his master, whom 
he obeyed implicitly otherwise, look up 
with imploring eyes as if to ask pardon for 
an unwonted assumption of authority, and 
then refuse to do anything else. In which 
case work was off for the day, as it never 
would have been for any except the most 
famous human stars. 

Once when this dog was playing in some 
racing scenes on location he signified his 
weariness, and the whole 
company filed back to town 
long before noon. The pro- 
duction manager was stand- 
ing on. the lot when the auto- 
mobiles drew up. 

“What’sthematter? Fin- 
ished shooting so soon?” he 
asked of one of the players. 

“No, the director didn’t 
want to work any more.”’ 

The P. M.’s eyes popped 
out of his head. 

“What’s a matter with 
that guy?’’ he -started to 
rave. ‘“Where does he get 
that stuff? He’s got no right 
to stop shooting. Just let 
me talk to that ——” 


Canine Emotion 


“Well, the dog was tired,”’ 
added the actor weakly. 

“‘Oh, that’s different,” said 
the P. M. 

This may assuage the fear 
of some people about the 
cruelty which they imagine 
makes possible the histrionics 
of animals. The cruelty in 
fact is quite on the other foot, 
for it is the director who suf- 
fers in the making of animal 
pictures, even of dog and 
horse pictures, though the 
latter are the most intelligent 
of the tame animals. I have 
been told by trainers that 
horses have even more brains 
than dogs, but they are too 
skittish and temperamental 
to be as valuable. 

The German police dogs 
score so heavily not only be- 
cause they have the element of reliability 
in their characters but because they have 
the advantage of the stereotyped training 
given to their breed for generations back. 

They are first of all taught to obey com- 
mands by the association of ideas, which is 
sometimes instilled into them by artificial 
methods. Wire is used in certain stages of 
training. Thus if a dog is being taught 
to obey the commands to run and to halt, a 
wire may be attached to a windlass which 
will wind it up nearly as fast as the dog 
runs. The other end of the wire is fastened 
to the dog’s foot. The command is given, 
say, to charge at the windlass. This starts 
winding immediately, and if the dog doesn’t 
obey promptly, it will jerk him off his feet. 
After one or two such experiences, the asso- 
ciation will be formed in the dog’s mind 
that when he is told to charge-he must do 
so at once. 

I am not talking now of the training of 
animals for the motion pictures, but of the 
ordinary schooling of any valuable watch- 
dog or police dog. They come to the studios: 
with their tricks already learned and their 
trainer has complete charge of them. Gen- 
erally, the dog will not obey the commands 
of any other person, so that the director 
must transmit his wishes through the 
trainer, unless indeed he happens to be both 
trainer and diréctor, as Lawrence Trimble 
was of Strongheart. 

Even with the close harmony between a 
dog and his owner, by which he obeys any 
and all commands instantly, and even re- 
flects his master’s moods, he must be 
tricked into exhibiting the emotions which 
surprise picture fans by their intensity and 
make them sure the dog has been tortured. 
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For example, in one dog picture there 
was a scene showing the animal in great 
anger, followed by poignant grief, when the 
den with his mate and pups was blown up 
by a man. 

“To get the scene,’ the director ex- 
plained, “I placed the blanket of a dog 
which my dog hates in the dirt of the den. 
When the star passed before the camera he 
caught a whiff of the scent of this blanket. 
His hair bristled and he darted for the den, 
thinking the other dog was there. He 
started digging in the débris of the den and 
stopped when he heard the bark of the 
other dog, which, caged in a wire box, was 
brought within sight but out of range of the 
camera. My dog moved away from the den 
toward the other dog, his ears flat against 
his head and showing his fangs in a vicious 
snarl. He was now looking in the direction 
that the man who brought disaster to his 


Rex, the King of Wild Horses 


home had taken and reflecting the anger 
which we wanted him to show. 

““Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’ I 
now said from behind the camera, and I 
turned my back on him. He was scorned 
by me, his master. This is the worst possi- 
ble thing you can do to a dog. He was the 
picture of abject misery. He groveled in the 
dirt. He appeared to be heartbroken over 
the loss of his mate and his pups, but the 
fact of the matter is that he was in deep 
shame because of my rebuke for his atti- 
tude toward the other dog.” * 


Clever Dog Pictures 


“Tn another scene, at dusk, the dog is on 
top of a hill, again the picture of misery, 
lying flat on his stomach, looking with the 
saddest of expressions down into the valley 
and apparently still mourning his loss. But 
he really isn’t mourning any loss. He is 
simply obeying my command to stay on 
that hill until I come back. He sees me 
walk away down the hill, and thinking he 
has done something wrong, he puts on a 
very sorrowful expression, with head be- 
tween his paws, yearning for the word that 
will release him.” 

No dog picture seems to be complete 
without a scene showing the dog cocking 
his head in amusement at the spectacle of 
two lovers kissing. A director may get this 
result by calling to the dog suddenly from 
behind the camera, “Well, Michael, how 
would you like “ 

The dog, which has probably been used 
to hearing this expression in connection 
with a bone or a walk, cocks his head and 
pricks up his ears, and the camera shoots. 
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them while they are filming one of his pic- 
tures. Strongheart must carry a like 
amount of insurance, since his owner is also 
his producer; but Peter the Great, so far as 
can be learned, has only been insured by 
his owner for $1500 against accident. 

To go back to horses, not long ago there 
was released one rather remarkable picture 
which starred a beautiful black horse named 
Rex. He belongs to Hal Roach, the pro- 
ducer, who conceived a story which had to 
do with the gradual taming and capturing 
of a wild horse. Rex was bought from the 
State Reformatory in Colorado. He was 
an unbroken and very vicious colt, and for 
picture purposes had to remain unbroken 
during the first part of the story, and yet he 
had to act within range of the camera. 

A highly experienced horse trainer, well 
known on the coast, was of course respon- 
sible for Rex’s screen career; but his feats, 
such as jumping riderless over a chasm and 
diving from a high cliff into a whirlpool, 
were none the less wonderful. They were 
accomplished by carrots and sugar, food 
and water, offered patiently over and over 
again or placed temptingly beyond an ob- 
stacle and out of range of the camera, and 
finally by the experienced urging of the 
trainer. Recently this trainer died and op- 
erations on Rex’s next picture have been 
held up until a new one can make friends 
with him. 

There have been some pictures planned 
lately about the life of race horses. Like 
the recent films of cattle exoduses, these 
movies are built around a series of conven- 
tional photographs of animal life, such as 
one sees in the news pictorials. The cattle 
and horses just act natural in their wonted 
haunts. 


Simian Screen Hits 


Horses and dogs are not enough for the 
producers, always on the lookout for nov- 
elty. The vogue for animals reaches into 
every picture, even dramas of exalted so- 
ciety. A director will go out of his way to 
include a swan or chickens or a cat or a 
couple of cockroaches in his story, even 
though the animals are expensive, and the 
sequences are later, as often happens, cut 
out. 

One producer with a passion for the im- 
possible has been putting out a series of 
comedy pictures using but about half a 
hundred barnyard animals, cats, dogs and 
monkeys. Monkeys, by the way, are rated 
among the cleverest screen performers, and 
two or three owned by comedy companies 
do very amusing work, though they do not 
come within the scope of this story. 

This producer keeps a ranch for the 
special purpose of rearing stars for his pic- 
tures. He has specially constructed sets 
with bungalows, street cars, a hotel, a 
schoolhouse, all fully furnished and cut 
down to quarter size. He keeps a wardrobe 
for his animals, and a director, who ac- 
knowledges off scene that if it weren’t for 
the intelligence of the monkeys and dogs he 
would go crazy. 

“You can make monkeys do things by 
doing them yourself a number of times, un- 
til they just naturally imitate you. You 
can instruct a dog,” he says; ‘‘but heaven 
help you when you have to direct that bone- 
head of all animals, a chicken, or when you 
have to get a goose to enter a room of its 
own free will.” 

He spoke with deep feeling, remembering 
two days when he had tried to get a gander 
to do that very thing. Fifty-eight times 
the gander started for the door, and fifty- 
eight times the gander stopped short at the 
entrance, and not all the director’s tears 
would move him an inch. 

“Oh, you dumb-bell! Oh, you idiot!’’ he 
could be heard wailing all over the lot, and 
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finally—‘“‘Take it away! Kill it! Off with 
its head!”’ 

The studio feasted on gander meat next 
lunch time, and a new actor was imported 
from the ranch. 

In one recent comedy this director was 
staging a burlesque of a fight scene in a 
specially built arena, with two gamecocks 
and two monkeys as the bruisers, monkeys 
in the press box, and chickens, geese, dogs 
and goats for spectators. 

The fighting cocks had been trained, and 
the monkeys boxed by imitating the direc- 
tor and his assistant, out of range of the 
camera. The ducks marched into the arena 
in an orderly fashion, tempted by large 
pans of water, which attendants held out of 
range of the camera also. Two geese drew 
a little cart with a puppy dressed in the lat- 
est fashion, and they drew it because they 
were following an assistant, who balanced 
in front of him a pan of water. The chick- 
ens had to be shooed into their places and 
tied to their seats with invisible wire, which, 
by the way, is often used in the direction of 
fowls. It was a wow of a fight. The whole 
gallery engaged in a battle royal of its own. 
The squawking could be heard all over the 
countryside. Ten studio employes fell in 
their tracks with laughter, not to speak of 
the ear-splitting effects which it had on 
audiences later. ‘ 

Besides tying with wire, there are certain 
common tricks that always get results from 
animals. Take a cat, for instance—an al- 
most impossible creature to direct. In the 
picture of a child star who was floating on 
a raft to a desert island with his cat, the 
latter was supposed to jump into the shal- 
low water and run to shore. Cats and 
water are enemies, but so are cats and 
mice. On shore, and just beyond the cam- 
era, stood a man dangling a mouse on a 
string. The cat jumped regardless of the 
water, to get at that mouse. 

The ordinary scene of a black cat cross- 
ing the path of a man asa presage of disaster 
is obtained by putting a saucer of cream or 
a fresh fish in such a direction on the other 
side that the cat cannot but cross the 
man’s path. 

For a week one ‘company waited while 
the director solved the trying problem of 
making a cat and her kittens choose a stove 
for their home. They were supposed to have 
been deserted in an old house and he needed 
some shots showing her lifting the kittens 
into the stove, and also an inside view of 
the home in the stove. 


Feline Tenderness 


The property man put food inside the 
stove, then lifted in a couple of kittens. 
The mother cat promptly crept inside and 
carried them out, at first untempted by the 
saucer of cream. Later she would come 
back and imbibe a little, at which the prop- 
erty man would promptly put her kittens 
in with her, until she became too lazy to 
drag them out. 

The special cameraman detailed to the 
cat watched his chance to take the neces- 
sary inside shots. Then, when the animals 
had become used to their new home, he one 
day took the kittens out. The mother, 
creature of habit, lifted them back in 
again, one by one, and there he got the final 
shot. On the screen one saw only the 
touching bit of the abandoned feline look- 
ing about for a safe place for her children, 
placing them inside the open stove for safe- 
keeping, and then the kittens blinking in 
the darkness of their new home. 

How the personnel of that studio longed 
for those quiet cats next week when the 
same director decided to use a goat for a 
comedy touch. The goat was expected to 
march on, garlanded with flowers and bear- 
ing a girl actress on his back. He had no 
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objection to this, but he liked his part so 
well that he refused to permit himself to be 
led off by the English actor whose duty it 
was to doso. He was one hard-boiled goat! 

He went on a huge rampage, butting the 
frail walls of the set, butting the chairs and 
tables, butting the carpet, and finally but- 
ting the English actor, who kept yelling in 
his fear and agony, “ Pull yourself together, 
old chappy! Pull yourself together!” 

Though the director bears his full share 
of the general anguish, the burden of pro- 
curing animals and of caring for the extra 
animals falls to the property department. 
This department works from a casting file 
and also from a list of stables which cater 
to the movie trade at standard prices. Dogs 
command the highest rates. Horses are 
hired for from $5 to $7.50 a day, goats 
$7.50, cats $3, birds $25 a week up, though 
the studio, if it is a large organization, pre- 
fers to buy its birds and chickens. 

In the property man’s vocabulary there 
is no such word as “‘can’t.’’ Does a director 
order flies on the coldest day in winter, and 
it is an axiom back of the screen that direc- 
tors always order flies in winter, a man is 
sent out to a slaughterhouse to trap them. 
There is a case on record of an agency or a 
stable which couldn’t dig up any flies as 
ordered, but sent a whole hive of bees, with 
fatal results. 

Or perhaps there will come a demand for 
roaches. 

“T want some great big ones,” said one 
director. . And,” he added helpfully, “Tl 
tell you where to get em. Just go down to 
my hotel. They run around the corridors 
and they’re so big they could knock down 
aman.” 


Dogs With Trick Tails 


If he meant that as a joke, he learned 
better, for the grateful property man sent 
someone to this hotel, and as a special favor 
got permission to dig under the floor of the 
kitchen. The man worked for two days 
laying in a supply of roaches. 

A day out of a prop man’s life may begin 
after breakfast with a search for roaches. 
The next hour will bring a demand for 
trained pigeons. After calling up all the 
bird stores in town, he learns of a vaude- 
ville performer who will rent his eighteen 
pigeons for $35 a day. Done! The tele- 
phone rings again. 

“Get me a couple of curs and those 
starved-looking kind of cats for an East 
Side set—right away!” 

A messenger is dispatched hastily to the 
city pound and another to make the rounds 
of the homes for indigent dogs and cats. 

I saw the results of such a tour once for 
the biggest East Side scene of the season 
for which a specially constructed cobble- 
stone street, house fronts, trolley-car lines, 
and so on, had been built in a New York 
studio. In the property man’s room on a 
nest of straw lay a bunch of the sorriest- 
looking pups, all whining abit and bearing 
that apprehensive yet resigned expression 
to be seen on the faces of street beggars and 
street curs. 

One of the dogs had no tail. A group of 
street arabs were to tie a tin can to an 
artificial tail which was being affixed to the 
dog. When this is shown on the screen, 
cries of rage against cruelty to dogs will 
probably go up and the studio will have to 
explain for the millionth time that the dogs 
used in such scenes are provided with arti- 
ficial tails. 

The next call on the property man’s list 
may be for anything from swans to a pig or 
a flock of chickens or some cages of canaries. 
These latter are bought if possible, so that 
at the end of the week the office will be 
hung with cages; most of the spare time of 
the prop department will be spent count- 
ing chickens and the rest feeding the pig. 
Some of the birds thus acquired are kept 
for years and become studio pets. The 
pigs generally end in studio raffles and pig 
roasts, while the chickens are a godsend to 
neighbors, over whose fences they gradually 
find their way. 

Of course, the prop man has only to do 
with the lesser animals. The stars, dogs 
and horses, have their own valet service. 
One can imagine them passing the prop 
department with their noses in the air at 
the scent of hoi polloi, the curs from the 
pound, the dray horses from the livery 
stable. 

And undoubtedly, at the end of the day’s 
work at the studios, this hoi polloi gets 
enviously on its knees and prays to be made 
flaming miracle dog stars or moneyed won- 
der horse heroes. 
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lessly for the end—what has become of him? 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


a shipbuilder or one of those early merchant 
princes of New England who traded in all 
parts of the world Well, we dug into the 
old records and found that the latter guess 
was true. I’ll not tell you his surname—but 
his first name was Peleg. My boys call him 
Uncle Peleg, and they’ve named the house 
Uncle Peleg’s House. 

“Uncle Peleg, according to the records, 
was a rich merchant, who, retiring, bought 
the place, and then, as we think, added the 
paneling, the handiwork of the best wood- 
carvers in the shipyards of his time; after 
which he furnished it according to his taste. 
You may be sure that he didn’t put in that 
fine paneling and then stuff the rooms full 
of foreign stuff from France or Holland or 
Spain. Why? As a merchant, with his 
ships trading in all those European ports, 
he must have been an excellent judge. 
And if he preferred American cabinetmak- 
ers it was because he knew that our own 
Yankee artisans couldn’t be beat at their 
craft. And so we think Uncle Peleg fur- 
nished his house with particular richness, 
picking his pieces with care, not especially 
because they were American but because 
they compared favorably with the best 
European examples. Everything in a very 
handsome vein, accompanied by a sub- 
dued richness of textiles, pottery and sil- 
ver—but dignified, harmonious, restrained. 
That was Uncle Peleg’s House!” 


Where They Get It 


She broke off as we halted before an an- 
tique shop by the roadside. ‘“‘This,’’ she 
said, ‘‘is a really good place. I’m hunting 
for a maple four-poster bed for Uncle Peleg’s 
room. I’m going to have the bed hangings 
of painted calico, as they used to call it— 
that lovely old pattern in rose and green 
with the tree-of-life design.” 

But we did not find the bed. The pro- 
prietor, who owned branch stores on half a 
dozen of the leading motor roads around 
New York, and carried a large stock of 
good though not distinguished early Amer- 
ican furniture, declared firmly that there 
was no bed—outside a museum—such as 
Mrs. Prescott described. 

“T’ve had my buyers inquiring all over 
the countryside. About six months ago a 
prize was picked up by a buyer, in the 
rough. It was at an old farmhouse. He’d 
been poking through the attic, but un- 
earthed nothing but trash. Then the 
farmer led him around back to the barn. 
Nothing there. But behind the barn, on 
top of a refuse heap in a disused pigsty, he 
found the old carved bed. Of course it was 
a sight! He bought it and then sold it, just 
as it was, in the rough, to a museum for a 
thousand dollars. Those buyers have all 
the luck!” 

“How do you get hold of your stuff?”’ 
demanded Mrs. Prescott. 

“Three ways: People bring things in, 
we send buyers out, or, sometimes, we go 
out on the road ourselves. That’s really the 
best way. Then you can judge with your 
own eyes. Ten years ago, when we were 
starting out, we did that altogether. We’d 
take our little bus, cruise around back 
roads, and then, in front of some old farm- 
house which looked as if it might contain 
treasures, our car would accidentally stall 
or I would develop a sudden thirst for a 
glass of buttermilk, or we'd try to buy some 
vegetables—anything, you see, to start the 
ball rolling and get inside of the house to see 
what kind of stuff they had. If we’d said 
plain out that we were antique dealers 
they’d have charged us a million dollars a 
look. But we’d fetch a wide circle, ask 
them casually how long they’d lived there 
and if their ancestors were old-timers on the 
land; and then, if we’d lay eyes on some- 
thing we liked, very casually we’d begin to 
talk of furniture, glass or prints, and pres- 
ently they’d be showing us all they had. 

“Those were the good old days when the 
country folk didn’t know the value of an- 
tiques. For that matter, they don’t know 
much now. They can’t distinguish good 
from-bad, so they put a stiff price on every- 
thing. And what trash they tote in! They 
think everything that’s worm-eaten 1s 
worth its weight in gold! I could stand 
ignorance,” she added candidly, “for we 
profit by it. But in the past we used to be 
able to pick up fine old things reasonably, 
restore them and sell them at a moderate 
price. We can’t do that any more. The 
fact is, the whole business has been ruined 


by buyers in the rough. These are men— 
experts if you like—who scour the country 
for antiques, and have reduced squeezing 
the farmers and the dealers to a fine art. 
They are traders, speculators. They buy 
low and sell high. They go over a neigh- 
borhood with a fine-tooth comb, pick up 
stuff for a song, and then sell it in the rough 
to dealers at fancy prices. And if dealers 
pay high for pieces in the rough, naturally 
they must charge high prices to their cus- 
tomers. For wages are high. A first-class 
cabinetmaker gets as much as sixty-five 
dollars a week; and it takes considerable 
time to put one of those old pieces into 
good repair and ready for a customer’s 
home. The result is, the public has to pay 
outrageous prices—much more, sometimes, 
than the piece is actually worth. 

“But what can we do? These buyers 
have us by the neck. For example, re- 
cently a woman came in who wanted an old 
lowboy. She was willing to pay two hun- 
dred dollars. I didn’t have one, but I said 
I would see what I could do. Sol went toa 
man who was a buyer in the rough. He 
had one that he’d sell me in the rough for 
one hundred and fifty dollars. That was an 
awful price! For it was in bad condition, 
weatherbitten, battered and chipped. It 
would take two weeks of a cabinetmaker’s 
time to restore that lowboy and make it fit 
for sale. Can you see my profit? Still, I 
bought it and took ‘a chance on breaking 
even. And after I’d paid him the buyer 
turned and said with a grin, ‘Want to know 
how much I paid for that lowboy? Thirty 
dollars!’ And he leered at me, rubbing his 
hands. 

““That’s one reason the price of American 
antiques has doubled and trebled inside the 
last ten years. The other reason is that 
there’s a large and growing public inter- 
ested in those things, but that public is still 
half-baked; they’ll pay fantastic prices for 
the most fantastic fakes. And not all an- 
tique dealers are honest—it’s hard to be 
honest with such a fool public. Some of 
them will reproduce anything there’s a de- 
mand for, and swear it’s a genuine antique. 
It’s no more antique than my foot. That’s 
what’s flooding the market today with 
hybrids and fakes.” 

“Do you make any reproductions?” 

“Not now. We used to, but it doesn’t 
pay. Labor is so high that we have to 
charge just as much for reproductions as for 
the originals. So we gave it up. Here’s a 
little modern candle stand of maple’’—she 
held it up—‘‘made by our cabinetmaker. 
Price, seventy-five dollars. Well, you can 
pick up a little original table in good con- 
dition for the same price—maybe less.”’ 

‘And do you sell much in the rough?” 


Fine Pieces Scorned 


“Yes—no. It’s this way. To customers 
like you, who know, we prefer to show the 
pieces in the rough, just as they come to us, 
scarred, battered and chipped. That’s really 
the only way the customer can tell he is 
getting the real thing, for after a piece is 
restored by an expert it is almost impossible 
for the lay person to distinguish which is 
original and which is new. But the trouble 
is, the average customer won’t buy furni- 
ture in the rough. ‘What!’ she exclaims. 
‘That old rubbish! Why, I’d be ashamed 
to have it in my house!’’ She smiled. 
“They know a little—but not enough. So, 
for them, we restore some of the old pieces, 
wax them up and keep them on view.” 

They lingered, swapping experiences. 
Finally Mrs. Prescott tore herself away. 
She had another rendezvous down the road. 

“That woman,” she said as the car slid 
forward, “is French, and yet she knows 
more of our early furniture than most Amer- 
icans. She has the typical French respect 
for good work, and their typical contempt 
for poor. She tells me they employ all 
foreign cabinetmakers—French, German, 
Italian. No native Americans to be had. 
And yet look at our early Yankee artisans 
in wood—the tradition is in our blood.” 

“There’s not,” “I suggested, “enough 
speed in the job for the modern American, 
We've ceased to be the thorough, pains- 
taking people our forbears were.” 

We passed numerous antique and gift 
shops at which Mrs. Prescott merely shook 
her head as the chauffeur glanced inquir- 
ingly around. The next halt, a score of 
miles farther on, was at the workshop of an 
old German, blue-eyed, bespectacled, whose 
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ancestors had been cabinetmakers for gen- 
erations. The love of woods was in his 
blood. 

‘“What wood is this?”’ he challenged Mrs. 
Prescott, laying his hand upon an ancient 
drop-leaf table with graceful Dutch legs 
and a mellow old patina through which 
shone a faint glimmer of red. 

*Lovely!’’ murmured Mrs. Prescott, nar- 
rowing her eyes. 

“Yes, but what wood?” 

“He makes me play this game every time 
come in,’’ she sighed. ‘‘Maple?”’ 
“Himmel!” 

“Not pine?” 

He shook his head. 

“Nor cherry. Poplar, perhaps?”’ 
“Wrong.” 

“T give up. I can tell oak, walnut and 
mahogany, but these light woods confuse 
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“Tulipwood,’ he pronounced trium- 
phantly. ‘‘You know the tulip trees you 
see out in the front yards in the spring with 
great blossoms of pinky white? That’s it. 
But it’s difficult for amateurs to tell woods, 
especially when overlaid by successive coats 
of paint and stain. Of course you can tell 
pine readily, for it’s soft and you can dent 
it with the thumb. But some others fool 
even the experts. They have to be taken 
to the shop and scraped down to the original 
wood. Now what is this?’’ He touched an 
old box desk. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Apple wood?”’ 


Right and Wrong in Restoration 


“Cherry!’’ He laughed. ‘‘ Made about 
the time George used his famous little 
hatchet. I shouldn’t be surprised if George’s 
father, when he viewed the wreck, said, 
‘That’s good cherry wood. I'll season it 
and have a desk made for my wife.’ For 
those early cabinetmakers used anything 
and everything. They had a great diversity 
of native woods to work with—all those 
big primeval forests and the local fruit and 
nut trees. The oak used in America is 
lighter than the English oak. Then there 
was the fine’ Virginia walnut; the American 
pine, white and yellow, for ordinary kitchen 
furniture; and hickory, ash, elm, birch, 
maple, cedar, not to mention cherry, pear 
and apple wood. Those early fellows had a 
feeling for woods, and they knew how to 
combine them too. Come out back and 
I’ll show you how we scrape them down.” 

Still talking, he led us around to the barn 
overlooking the Sound, stuffed full of an- 
cient furniture in the rough. 

“The idea,’ he explained, “‘is to scrape 
off all the old paint and varnish, get down 
to the original wood and then work up from 
that. Some dealers, without much wood 
sense, do what they call bleaching to take 
off the surface paints, instead of the slow, 
laborious method of hand-scraping. But 
that’s a bad process, for the strong lye eats 
into the wood and turns it a kind of gray. 
Maybe you’ve noticed some of those re- 
stored pieces which have been treated in 
that fashion. In spite of all the oil, wax 
and hand-rubbing applied afterward, they 
still retain that dead gray look. It’s be- 
cause the wood has been eaten by lye. 
Don’t let anybody bleach your old furni- 
ture. Scrapeit. Here, Giuseppe, scrape off 
that piece of Chippendale.” The Italian 
obligingly took his scraping tool and scraped 
free a small space down to the original 
wood. ‘Now touch it up with oil.” 

The workman did so, and under that 
subtle emollient the dull surface of the ma- 
hogany sprang into life, revealing its rich 
color and grain, like a multicolored pebble 
on the beach touched suddenly to prismatic 
charm by the ripple of a wave. 

‘After it’s well scraped by hand, we begin 
to build it up again. First, we patch and 
mend. This is so carefully done that it’s 
very hard to detect. The fact is, restoration 
of pieces of rare old furniture is a fine art. 
It’s very like the restoration of old paint- 
ings, the process requiring the same kind 
of expert knowledge and painstaking care. 
Take, for example, that old sideboard Giu- 
seppe is working on now. It’s a magnificent 
piece of about 1790, but in bad condition, 
bad repair, veneer warped and swollen, and 
edges crumbling away. But just because 
this old mahogany veneer is warped and 
cracked is no reason why we should throw 
it away and put in new—as some cabinet- 
makers would. We’re not trying, you see, 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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SUPERTWIST is now used in all Good- 
year Tires—balloons and standard sizes 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. j 4 


| 
} 
| 


One of the Goodyear aims in perfect- 
ing the balloon tire was to carry on 
the fine tradition that Goodyear means 


good weat. 

In serving this aim Goodyear en- 
‘countered some of the most difficult 
tasks of its career. 


The low-pressure flexible-sidewall 
characteristics of the balloon tire set up 
certain structural problems that seemed 
to defy solution. 


| These problems were finally overcome 
‘only by the development in Good- 
“year's own mills of a new kind of cord 
‘fabric, the now celebrated SUPERTWIST. 


‘It can be said that SUPERTWIST is un- 
like any material hitherto known to 
tire-making. 

Its paramount advantage is its superior 
elasticity. 
It far outstretches the breaking point 
of standard cord fabric. 


t 


| The tire carcass made of it absorbs 
impact over a much larger area and 


_ Making Goodyear 
Mean Good Wear 


UPERTWIST does that in balloon tires 


thus is afforded greater protection 
against stone bruises and like injuries. 


Tests made with tires embodying 
SUPERTWIST show that ply for ply 
this new material greatly lengthens 
tire life. 

What the tests reveal, actual use con- 
firms. 


You ought to have in the tires you 
buy the advantages that only SUPER- 
TWIST gives. 


The way to insure this is to buy 
Goodyear Tires. 


You can get Goodyear balloons to fit 
new small-diameter wheels or the 
wheels now on your Cat. 


You can get them, depending upon 
the size and type you need, with the 
world-familiar All-Weather Tread or 
the popular new grooved All- Weather 
Tread. 

On whichever type you buy, look for 
the name Goodyear—it means Good 
W eat. 

And this assurance costs you no more. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


‘BALLOONS” 


“Wade with SUPERTWIST 
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(Continued from Page 105) 

to reproduce something new which is just 
as good; we’re trying to restore the old— 
two entirely different processes. So we soak 
and glue and wax and polish by hand in 
order to get the old piece into first-class 
condition—and yet, mark you, still showing 
the scars of usage and age. We don’t want 
to give it anew face! We love the old face— 
this beautiful old patina and the mellowing 
marks of age. Those marks mean history, 
experience, human usage; in short, beauty— 
like the mellow beauty of an old woman who 
has been through the fire of life and still 
keeps a lovely soul. Well, fine furniture has 
a soul, and it’s the business of a good restorer 
to make that soul emerge.” 

He called our attention to an old maple 
table, set, not without art, against a hang- 
ing of dull leaf green. 

“Nothing like green,’”’ he observed, ‘‘to 
bring out the values of maple. It’s like pale 
honey, or sunlight in a tree. It suits simple 
country houses to perfection—goes with 
everything. I can’t get enough tables like 
that to fill the demand. Do you see the red 
stain, just sort of glimmering on the curves?” 

“Tt’s not red,”’ said Mrs. Prescott. ‘‘It’s 
the ghost of red.” 

“Well, it’s a ghost that’s hard to lay. 
Very persistent. Some dealers try to fake 
that red ghost. Actually, it’s a red stain 
used by some of the early cabinetmakers 
with some woods. It’s a vegetable stain, 
probably a wild berry. Some say sumac. 
Anyhow, it colored the wood a bright car- 
mine. Not everybody used it; probably it 
was only used where sumac grew, and even 
then they didn’t use it on all woods. Chiefly 
on maple and pine. It’s practically im- 
possible to remove, and so this ghost of 
carmine is still to be found on many old 
tables, cupboards and beds. The public has 
come to associate that red stain with age. 
They demand it. To them, it is a proof of 
age, of authenticity, you see. So what do 
some dealers do? . They simply fake the 
ghost! They apply a modern red stain, 
wipe it off, leaving a few traces, and then 
they wax and polish over the top. Result— 
a nice red ghost. The public enters, sees the 
faked red, and exclaims, ‘Oh, yes, that’s a 
real antique! I can tell by the traces of 
re ! 999 

The old cabinetmaker—who will never 
be rich because he loves his rare things and 
hates to part with them—accompanied us 
to the door of his workshop and stood re- 
tailing some backstairs scandal of his trade. 


Ignorance and Arrogance 


“Do you know Mrs. X?”’ he demanded, a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Prescott, a correspond- 
ing twinkle in hers. Everybody in the 
countryside knew Mrs. X, who was remodel- 
ing an old colonial farmhouse. Fantasti- 
cally rich, she was a moron in matters of 
art; like the “‘late dear queen,” her taste 
was unerring—that is, unerringly bad. She 
had come to the old cabinetmaker because 
he had been highly recommended to her as 
an authority, a Brahman in the realm of the 
antique. And that was what she wanted. 
Real antiques. Guaranteed antiques. With 
contracts, pedigrees and all that. She de- 
sired, she said, distinguished antiques. Aris- 
tocratic antiques. Money no object: In 
fact, the higher the better. And she wound 
up her impressive harangue with these 
words: “Italian or Spanish. I’m remodel- 
ing it into a Florentine villa, you see.” 

Shades of Cristoforo Colombo! A simple 
old farmhouse of austere Puritan anteced- 
ents wedded to a pretentious Italian villa! 
What kind of international mésalliance was 
that? Why didn’t she make it over into the 
Quirinal or the Palazzo of Cosmo de’ 
Medici, and call it a day? The old cabinet- 
maker could scarce keep his face straight. 

“But, madam,” he said, ‘“‘you mistake. 
I have nothing Italian or Spanish. I sell 
only American antiques. For the others 
you must go to the city. Here, in the 
country, you will find only Americana— 
and naturally, for here the first American 
furniture was made and used.” 

“But I want distinguished furniture,” she 
expostulated. “Something elegant, aristo- 
cratic in tone. And early American furni- 
ture isn’t that. It’s primitive, peasant, 
crude. Cottage stuff, without refinement or 
charm.” 

“T will show you some distinguished 
American furniture, madam,” said the an- 
tique dealer stiffly, “if you will step this 
way. 

She stepped—reluctantly. She had al- 
ready made up her mind upon the subject, 
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and she did not wish to have her prejudices 
dislodged. The cabinetmaker, who has re- 
stored early Americana for some of the best 
collectors in the country and whose opinions 
are quoted with respect, led her to an an- 
cient bureau, a masterpiece of Yankee skill, 
perfect in proportion, exquisite in every 
detail. 

“There!” he pointed triumphantly. 

Mrs. X stared at the bureau, her eyes gog- 
gling in astonishment; her face got turkey- 
red; she gasped, threw up her hands and 
fairly squeaked with wrath: ‘‘Why—why, 
what do you mean? I wouldn’t put that— 
that trash even in my chauffeur’s room in 
the garage!” 

“You see,’’ laughed the expert, ‘‘I showed 
her the piece in the rough! Without ever 
thinking! I supposed she knew a little 
something about antiques. Well, I tried to 
explain—said most experts and collectors 
preferred to buy the pieces in the rough so 
they could see just what they were getting, 
and then have them restored under their 
own eye—it’s a hundred per cent more 
fun!—but she wouldn’t listen to me. I saw 
I had clean shattered her faith. She stalked 
out of the shop muttering ‘Impudence!’ 
and slammed the door. I wager she thinks 
I’m a regular faker!’’ And he laughed im- 
moderately. 


New England Cabinetmakers 


“Tt’s all right to laugh,”’ said Mrs. Pres- 
cott later as we sped along toward our next 
rendezvous, “‘but that contemptuous, pat- 
ronizing, no-good-can-come-out-of-Galilee 
attitude exhibited by some Americans to- 
ward all things American sickens me. Who 
but an American would .buy a simple, 
quaint old house, steeped in the atmosphere 
of our past, and then ruin it by converting 
it into a sham Italian villa? Can you im- 
agine an Englishman or a Frenchman taking 
one of their old houses and then butchering 
its spirit and tradition that way? No—and 
why not? Because they’re proud of their 
history, their traditions and art. But some 
Americans are not. We’ve got the Europe 
complex. Partly, of course, it’s been put 
over on us by the Europeans who have come 
over here with brain patterns different from 
ours. Because we’re doing things on a 
different slant, they criticize us, patronize 
us, and intimate that we’re a race of dubs, 
with no original genius. And the more 
slavishly we ape them, the more we throw 
dirt on our own native forms of art, the 
more we make those aspersions true. We'll 
never amount to a thing artistically until 
we smash that Europe complex, stand 
squarely on our own bottoms, hang on to 
our own native genius, our own background, 
history and tradition, and develop along 
our own lines. 

“Tt is true that, in the very beginnings in 
New England, a good deal of the furniture 
was primitive, cottage stuff. Some of it 
was crude and poor and ought to be 
burned—just as some of the poor English, 
French and Italian stuff ought to be burned. 
But—and this is the point—we made 
masterpieces too! We didn’t stay crude. 
The colonists who settled in New England, 
where the first American school of furniture 
was founded, came of sturdy yeoman stock, 
mixed with tradesmen and artisans from 
the cities. And among these latter were 
master carpenters and _ cabinetmakers, 
trained in the best English and Dutch 
schools. These men were not peasants. 
They were not illiterate. They knew how 
to use books—to study models, to modify 
and adapt designs. And they were sur- 
rounded by big forests containing a great 
diversity of woods, the like of which they 
had never seen. The first thing they did, 
naturally, was to build houses, to make bed- 
steads, stools, chests and tables. Soon join- 
ers and chairmakerswereto befoundinevery 
hamlet. They were hampered, not by pov- 
erty of imagination, but by lack of money. 

“But as the years went on and money 
began to flow into the colonies, fine furni- 
ture began to be the mode; the artisans 
began to form guilds. And before the first 
fifty years had elapsed so much precious 
metal had been brought in by overseas 
trade that silversmiths—always a sign 
of a sophisticated community—began to 
flourish. By 1676 there were seven hun- 
dred and thirty ships from Massachusetts 
trading with Europe, and before the first 
half century of Puritan immigration had 
passed, the colonies were well equipped with 
practically all the necessities and many of 
the luxuries of a well-ordered, prosperous 
existence. Their silver and furniture, fash- 
ioned by native artisans, were as fine as any 
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in Europe, though marked by a certain 
grave simplicity combined with a perfec- 
tion of workmanship that distinguished 
these New World artists. You see, they 
were not slavish copyists. They took their 
own line, and that line was—American. 
And, personally, I like to believe that this 
difference, this typically American flavor 
which marked the best of our early styles, 
was due to the fact that, during those first 
fifty years, we were cut off from Europe, 
freed from their schools and thrown upon 
our own resources. Our artisans, left to 
themselves, began to have confidence in 
their own creative ability and to strike out 
new forms—just as, later, we struck out a 
new form of representative government. 
They had character, they had confidence— 
and both those qualities are reflected in their 
work. You recall that Paul Revere, the 
famous silversmith of his day, was also the 
famous patriot. But long before his time, 
in 1675, an English visitor to Boston wrote: 
‘The merchants seem to be rich men and 
their houses as handsomely furnished as 
those in London.’ For even in those days 
our trading vessels were bringing back rich 
textiles, damasks and velvets and brocatels 
which were used for chair pads, stool cush- 
ions and cupboard cloths. One has only to 
read the inventories of the late seventeenth 
century to see with what good taste, charm 
and distinction those Colonial forefathers of 
ours surrounded themselves. 

“‘T don’t mean, of course, that those early 
founders of the industrial arts did not use 
the past, as every true artist does. Of course 
they used it; they fed upon it; but also 
they modified, adapted and re-created the 
old forms in accordance with the spirit and 
character of the New World society. 

“What I’m trying to show is that those 
early New England ancestors were not the 
rigid, crass, crude, suppressed ascetics whom 
we popularly associate with the so-called 
Puritan spirit. The actual picture knocks 
that myth into a cocked hat. The fact that 
even before 1700, when the foreign influence 
began to make itself felt, Yankee artisans 
had already begun to make a distinguished 
name for themselves, proves that they must 
have had a solid body of customers who ap- 
preciated their art—customers with artistic 
taste and discernment who were willing to 
pay hard cash for beautiful things. For it 
is a law that no art can flourish without an 
artistic response in the community; it dies 
in barren soil; and the fact that these early 
arts did not die, but on the contrary took 
root, flourished and grew strong, demon- 
strates that our ancestors were not, in fact, 
narrow, harsh, hag-ridden and fanatical 
bigots who stoned the artists in their midst, 
as some popular fictionists would have us 
believe, but men of genuine artistic percep- 
tion, with warm impulses toward man-made 
beauty—which is art. And that, I think, 
disposes of Mrs. X!” 


A Real Find 


Our last stop was at the workshop of 
another expert, a man thoroughly conver- 
sant with cabinetmaking, history and 
woods. He came out to meet us, calling, 
“T phoned you this morning. Got asurprise 
for you. Guess!”’ 

Mrs. Prescott’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘An old 
fireside settle?”’ 

“Nothing to sit on.” 

“Tell me!” 

“A cupboard.” 

Her face fell. ‘‘A corner cupboard of 
pine?” The shops were full of them; with 
rare exceptions they were crude, ugly, and 
fit only for the rubbish pile. 

“No, sir! An old court cupboard. Mu- 
seum piece. Fine condition. Come in and 
Oo ” 


We followed him inside. He was right— 
it was a museum piece, a magnificent early 
specimen. 

Mrs. Prescott caught her breath and went 
alittle pale. ‘I can’t affordit,’’ she groaned. 
“You know I’m not trying to cram my 
house full of museum pieces, but simply to 
reconstruct a pleasant living habitation in 
the spirit of the old times. But—I want it. 
There! I’m putting all my cards on the 
table, and if you bankrupt me on one piece 
I won’t be able to buy any more. Well— 
how much?” 

The antique dealer laughed; he was en- 
joying the little drama and wished to pro- 
long the suspense. 

“Hold on! Let me tell you about it. You 
know the G’s?”’ Sheshook her head. ‘‘ Well, 
they’re an old family around here. Got a 
pedigree as long as your arm, but run down, 
gone to seed. They have some grand pieces 


in their house. Wish I ch 
lection! Old man G was) 
furniture; he was always | 


ecard. Well, he died, 
three old maids, are closinjy 
Going to Italy, I hear. Wh) 
timers who go over to settle | 
Italians who come over to} 
about fifty-fifty, I guess. I) 
your own land, get out of 
the girls drove over to get} 
their furniture and arrange) 
at public auction in town. "; 
sell it at the A Galle: 
where the bon ton go. Whe 
through their stuff I came } 
board. I recollected whej| 


gain you can put it up for 
rest of the collection, and if y) 
your money I’ll eat my hat 


Mutilation to ( 


Mrs. Prescott knew tha 
truth, and she clinched the 
spot. The month previous | 
for sale at auction on a | 
urday afternoon in town a 
which she paid forty dollar 
hounds had boosted the pri} 
dred and fifty, and the aucti 
down from his high seat wit: 
“You’re making money tod) 

‘Tell me,” she asked ¢ 
blotted the check, “‘how mu 
Mr. G pay for that cupboard’ 

The dealer eyed her a moi 
“Seventy-five dollars. Bu 
crime.”’ 

Mrs. Prescott laughed. 

He showed us other tr 
trouble is’’—he paused be 
highboy in the rough—‘“‘thz 
getting full of good-for-nothi 
dealers will fake anything t 
ask for. The other day a¥ 
here who wanted a highboy 
modern word, you know; tl 
them high chests. 

“Well, that woman wan 
decorated with fan-shell cary 
see, has none, but it’s a 
nevertheless. She seemed | 
ever, that since it didn’t hay 
it was a fake. That was h 
authenticity, you see. But: 
test. An expert judges by th 
spirit and feeling, and the 
judgment by details. Bu 
would have none of my highl 
away. Some weeks later Id 
antique dealer’s, and noted t 
which I’d examined last 
client, was gone. 

“**Sold your highboy, I see, 

“*Veah—sold it to Mrs. 1 

“““The deuce you did! Bu 
wanted one with fan-shell ec: 

“Well, that one had fan- 

“Not when I last saw it, 
looked him hard in the eye. ‘ 
that carving put on.’ b 

“Well, he bluffed a little, 
mitted it was so. He’d-orde 
workman to carve the fans 
he justified himself by saying 
women liked the fan-shell d 
he thought he’d just have te 
But the point I’m trying to 
These old pieces are just ¥ 
revelations, emanations of 
They reveal to us the spirit, 
the imagination of another 
their value, and if we’re goit 
mutilate and improve them 
everybody’s whim, we might 
them back into the refuse 
which we’ve rescued them. 

“Well,” he concluded pess 
don’t know as I care what | 
business isn’t what it used to 
the buyers in the rough tr 
profits, and the dealers them 
out frauds, there’s no plac 
low like me. The business 
mercialized. It used to be 

Still grumbling, as if he 
cleaned up more than five h 
on a single sale, he saw us t¢ 
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undred Shares of $10 Each 
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and made him a Director and Night Watch- 
man and give Scar Faced Scroggs 1 Share 
and made him Vice President and a Di- 
rector, so as to get the Cow Boys’ Money. 
The Reptyle Kid was working for me in the 
Garage and Scroggs owed me Money, so I 
made them Endorse their Certificates over 
to Me, in case Anything Happened at Any 
Time. 

This give us a Bank in Name Only—and 
Folks Waiting & Anxious to Put Money in, 
but no Place of Business—so I held a Meet- 
ing and Sold the Bank my old Adobe that I 
didn’t have no use for, for $2,000, payable, 
$1000 Down and a mortgage for the Rest 
of it. 

The Bank had my Note for $1000 that I 
had give it for all the Stock, so I Took Back 
the Note for the lst Payment on the Old 
Adobe and marked it Paid and Tore it Up. 
This Left the Bank all Organized and with 


-We Packs the Bank Roll Into the Back Room and Starts to Count It. 
Ls It Took Us So Long We Didn’t Get No Supper That Night 


a Place of Business and Me Owning All the 
Stock and the Bank Owing Me $1000 on 
the Mortgage on the old Adobe. I’m Sur- 
prised that More Folks don’t Start Banks. 
I guess they would if they Knew How 
Easy it Was. 

All we needed now was Some Gold Signs 
on the Windows and a Safe to Keep the 
Money in—and Some Money to Keep in 
the Safe—but all this was Easy, with the 
Good Start I had Got. 

I highgraded an old safe from the old 
Bonanza Mine which has been closed down 
for twenty-odd years and no one has had no 
use for since they didn’t have no more Bul- 
lion to keep in it. Something was the mat- 
ter with the Combination but it Looked 
Like Business from the Outside and the 
General Effect was Good, so we moved the 
Safe in where everybody could See it and 
kept the Money under a Loose Board in the 
Back Room under the Reptyle Kid’s Bed— 
and there ain’t Nobody going to Bother No 
Money the Reptyle Kid is Sleeping on Top 
of, even if they did know it was there, which 
Nobody didn’t. 

A Sign Painter come along on his Way 
from Iowa and Indiana to California with a 
Spring Broke and Him Too, like Lots of 
Other Tourists headed for the Land of 
Plenty of Town Lots & Subdivisions, Eternal 
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Sunshine & Diurnal Disillusionments, and 
I Traded him a New Spring and 5 gal- 
lons of Laughing Gas for to repaint the 
Front of the Safe, some Gold Signs on the 
Outside Windows and some signs over 
the Take In and Let Out Windows inside 
the Bank. Boy, she Looked Swell when he 
got through—so Good I Almost Believed it 
Myself. The Reptyle Kid and Me had took 
the old Mahogany Bar out of the Rough 
Neck Saloon, which had been closed up 
since Volstead was Elected, and with it and 
parts of old automobiles we had Wrecked 
down at the Garage we made the Inside of 
the Bank look like Real Money. The old 
Mahogany Bar made a dandy counter and 
on top of it we rigged up Ornamental Brass 
& Iron Work with a couple of Windows to 
Attend to Business through and make us 
Look More Dignified & Businesslike— 
otherwise all the Customers that knows us 
So Well might not 
show us Proper 
Respect—which is 
the 2nd Principle 
of Successful 
Banking & Hand- 
ling Other Peo- 
ple’s Money so as 
to make some 
Money out of it for 
Yourself. Always 
Make your cus- 
tomers Take their 
Hats Off and Step 
Soft and Sweat 
when they come 
into The Bank to 
yet keeeeDLO. Unt 
Money—no mat- 
ter if some of It is 
their Money that 
you are Taking 
Care of and Talk- 
ing About. 

They’ll think 
more of you for 
it, Most of them. 

Over the Big 
Take In Window 
we painted a Sign 
which said: “Put 
Your Money In 
Here. 4% Paid 
on Time Deposits. 
VISITORS AL- 
WAYS WEL- 
COMB 4 IL 
didn’t say on the 
Sign how Long 
you had to leave 
your Money in to 
get the 4%, but 
on the Inside of the Back Page 
of the little Customers’ Books 
I had a little memorandum 

printed in small type which 

read: ‘‘Money Grows if you 
Give It a Chance. 4% Interest paid on 
all Money Left with us for 1 Year or 
More.”’ We kept a Big Book at this win- 
dow, called the Take In Book, and when- 
ever anyone put any money In we always 
wrote it Down in this Book, excepting 
sometimes once in Awhile we would get 
to Talking and forget it—but this didn’t 
Happen Very Often after we had got used 
to it. 

At the little Let Out Window we kept a 
Little Book to Keep Track of what money 
we had to Let Out and over the Top of the 
Window we Painted a Sign which Says: 
“Ten Per Cent (10%) Charged on All 
Money Took Out of Here & If You Can’t 
Pay, Don’t Play.” 

With this all Done we had a Pretty Good 
Front—and with a Good Front you can 
generally Back Up most anything if you’ve 
Got the Nerve—and if you haven’t Got 
Some Nerve you’re Out of Luck Almost 
Anywhere you Go—especially trying to 
Run a Bank in a Town of 19 People like 
Salome— Where She Danced. It Beats All 
How Much Money you can Dig Up—or 
Get Others to Dig Up for you—in a little 
town like this, when someone Opens a Bank 
or a Poker Game or comes Along selling 
Life Insurance or Water Melons and Oil 
Stock or Guaranteed Bonded Goods. You 
may think Times is Hard and everybody 
Broke but You, and everybody Else is 
Thinking and Acting the Same—and all of 
a Sudden Something Comes Along or Hap- 
pens, like a Circus or an Oil Stock Boom or 
the Elks’ Convention in Los Angeles and 
everybody commences to Frisk themselves 
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Heres Blue Label 
Ketchup again ~ 
with that same mellow, 
fresh tomato flavor 
you've never forgotten! 
Not too spicy - 
not too much acid. 


What say 


we order a bottle now : 


Go kind of good with 
some frankfurters and 


sauerkraut tonight ! 
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and you Wonder where All the Money in 
the World Come from. 

The Morning we opened up there was 14 
People Waiting out in Front, besides 3 
Tourists and 7 Natives of Buzzard’s Roost 
who had Heard about the Bank Opening 
Up and come down Early to try and Bor- 
row some of Salome’s Money—and a Fat 
Chance They had of Getting Any of it— 
but some of those Folks will Try Anything. 
It looked Almost like Center Street in 
Phoenix in front of the Republican Office 
when Folks stands around for two or three 
Hours watching the Little Ball run all 
around the National League Ball Ground 
Bulletin waiting to see if the Little Ball will 
Drop Off the Board or Wondering What 
Holds It On. When we opened the Bank 
Doors for Business and Folks commenced 
Coming In and Giving Us their Money, I 
was Glad I had Opened the Bank—and the 
Further I got into the Banking Business 
the Funnier it Seemed to Me. 

The Reptyle Kid almost had a Fight 
with Two or Three Folks, all Crowding 
around the Window and Trying to Get 
Theirs In First, like it was buying Tickets 
for the Ist Show at some Movie House be- 
fore the Seats had all Got Full. I was so 
Busy for awhile I forgot to give some of 
them their Receipts and some of the Others 
that had never Done No Banking before or 
felt Nervous in the Presence of So Much 
Mahogany & Fixtures, including the Hand 
Cuffs & Ball & Chain & Steel Bars, they 
said Never Mind the Receipts and for Me 
to just Keep Track of it would be O. K. 
with them—which was O. K. for me 
as it Saved a Lot of Book Keeping 
in our 2 Books—the Take In book 
and the Let Out book. Before Noon 
I reckon we had almost All the 
Money in Town in the Bank, ex- 
cepting that of 2 Folks that didn’t 
Like Me and 3 that Owed Me some 
Money and was afraid to put any 
in My Bank—but I was More than 
Satisfied. 

By the time Night come we 
had Over a Bushel Basketful of all 
Kinds of Money—more than the 
Reptyle Kid and Me ever saw in 
One Place at One Time before. 
Banking Looked like a Good Busi- 
ness—and I was Surprised I hadn’t 
of Thought about it long Before 
this. 

The Reptyle Kid asked me what 
was we Going to Do with all of it— 
and I said I’d be Dog Goned if I 
knowed What to Do, but Let’s 
Count it first and see How Much it 
Was. 

I figured it would be Handy to 
Have Around in case someone 
Started a Stud Poker Game over at 
Blarney Castle, which is the Dump 
where all the Live Irish Roost 
when Any of them have made a Good Stake 
out in the Hills and come to Town for Rest 
& Recreation. After pulling the Curtains 
all Down the Kid and Me packs the Bank 
Roll into the Back Room and starts to 
Count it. It Took us so long we didn’t get 
No Supper that night, but when we got 
through counting we figured we had 
$4726.85 in Cash On Hand. 

The Take In Book only showed $4318.45, 
which Left Us with $408.40 of Surplus & 
Undivided Profits for the 1st Day’s Busi- 
ness—Not So Bad for a New Bank in a 
Little Town. Scar Faced Scroggs, the other 
Director, wasn’t there that Day to help us 
Get Started, so Me and the Reptyle Kid 
held a Directors’ Meeting and Declared a 
Dividend on the 1st Day’s Business. I took 
the $400, me being the Largest Stockholder, 
and give the Kid the $8.40 for his Share, 
which he said was All Right with him if his 
Wages at the Garage for that Day run 
along as Usual—which was All right with 
Me, because we had done so Well at the 
Bank it didn’t Matter Much about the 
Garage business that day. The $18.45 we 
Put in the Safe and the other $4300.00 we 
Hid under the Floor under the Reptyle 
Kid’s Bed. The Banking Business Sure 
looked like a Good Thing that Night—with 
Me owning All the Stock in the Bank and 
the Bank in Good Running Order with 
$4318.45 in Cash On Hand and Me with 
$400 Cash profit for the 1st Day and the 
Bank Owing Me a Thousand Dollars on 
the Mortgage on the Building—and Me not 
Out Nothing A Tall. I wished Salome was 
a Little Bit Bigger Town. 

The Next Day we didn’t do No Business 
Much, because we had got About All the 
Money in Town the 1st Day and I see I 
had to get Busy and figure out some way 
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to get Folks to Taking it Out and putting 
it In again and circulating it, so as I could 
make some Money out of It instead of just 
Keeping it to Look At. There wasn’t 
enough Loose Money left in town to Start 
a Crap Game with and I thought Business 
was going to come to a Stand Still, the way 
Some Folks Sit in their Front Doors and 
Watched the Bank. I suggested to some of 
them that they Borrow some money at the 
Bank, but none of them could figure what 
For they would want to Pay the Bank 10% 
to Borrow Money for when they was Only 
getting 4% on What they Had in There— 
and I hadn’t been in the Banking Business 
Long Enough Yet to Tell them Why 
Hither. Finally I Sold Three different 
Folks a Share of Stock apiece at $25 a 
Share, which was Pretty Good Profit for 
Me and a Pretty Good Buy for them, as 
there was only 100 Shares in the Bank and 
over $4300.00 in it, or About $43 a Share 
for every Share—and the Bank only Run- 
ning One day yet. No Telling how much it 
Might Make when it got to Going Good. 


It Would Surprise You 
How Them Hand Cuffs 
& Ball & Chain Makes 
Borrowing Folks Hesitate 


About all the business I done the first 
week, after the lst Day’s Big Business, was 
to cash a check on a Texas Bank for a 
Tourist who had broke down and run out 
of Ready Money and had to have his car 
fixed at My Garage—so I cashed his Check 
and made him Stay at the Blue Rock Inne, 
my Hotel, until I could hear from the Texas 
Bank whether his check was Good or Not, 
which took a Week to do, and by the time 
he had paid his Garage and Hotel Bill he 
was Broke Again and had to Cash Another 
Check and wait another Week until I could 
hear from the Bank in Texas again, which 
made Business pretty Good for the Blue 
Rock Inne. 

It didn’t take me Long to Wake up and 
see that there was Lots of Ways of Mak- 
ing Money if you have got a Good Bank 
and some Good Side Lines to work along 
with it and I see now How these Bankers 
in the Big Towns can smoke Big Cigars 
and Wear White Shirts and eat What they 
Want every day in the Week instead of 
Just Sundays like Other Folks. I’ll just 
bet there’s a Lot of Ways to make Money 
Banking that I haven’t Found out about 
Yet—but I’m Learning a little more about 
Banking Every Day. - 


There wasn’t enough Tourists coming 
through to make the Cashing Checks and 
Hotel Business good enough to Suit Me, 
and so many of them had traveler’s checks 
which I only charged them 10% for Cash- 
ing—and a Lot of them Hollered like Hell 
about this, but I asked them how in the 
Devil did they expect me to Run a Bank 
and Make a Living in a Place Like this 
only cashing two or three traveler’s checks 
a Day unless I charged at least 10% for 
doing it, and if they didn’t like it to Keep 
their Checks and I would Keep My 
Money—but Most of them Had to have 
the Money. One fellow from Somewhere 
Back There where Tourists Come From 
got so Orey-eyed about it and leaned So 
Far through the Window starting to Tell 
Me what he Thought about Me and the 
Way I Run My Bank that I had to Drag 
him the rest of the way Through and Take 
his traveler’s checks away from him and 
throw him Out the Back Door—and then 
he Made so Much Noise I had him Arrested 
for Disturbing the Peace and the Judge 


Be | 


REN 


fined him Just as Much as the traveler’s 
checks I took off of him amounted to—and 
Me and the Judge Divided the Pot. A 
Good Banker can Always Find New Ways 
of Making Money—in a Live Town like 
Salome. 

Business got to dragging along, with No- 
body putting much Money in the Bank, 
only Just a little every day, what they was 
taking in, and no Good Poker Games going 
on because about all the Money in Town 
was in the Bank, so I got hold of Poker 
Joe and the Chuckawalla Kid one after- 
noon and ribbed them up to start a Stud 
Game that night at the Hotel, in the dining 
room of the Blue Rock Inne, so as any 
Tourists who was Present might take the 
Notion to Join In. I agreed to Stake the 
Boys and give them a Third of the Win- 
nings if they would act Carelesslike but 
Play Careful, which was agreeable to them, 
so I took and give them a Couple of Hun- 
dred Dollars apiece out of the Bank, to 
make a Good Flash with and they went 
down to the Hotel and sit down to a table 
like they was waiting for Supper and com- 
menced to matching Dollars. 

Pretty soon a likely looking Tourist come 
in and ordered Supper and got to watching 


Best of him and he say 
don’t mind, so they made} 
the Odd Man took the 2 T 
other two every time. He 
Luck, just enough to Teg 
cause Poker Joe and the C 
understood each other P; 
most of the time, when 
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Versus, so that no matter. 
ist showed he would 
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day and wait aroun 
until My Bank eo 
from His Bank. Y 
that a Tourist from 
have sense enough 
he couldn’t come ; 
away from Home 
i Money away from 
: Lives here, Match 
any other Game of | 
have to get away 


Learn. 
Travelingisa Ed 
Folks. 


Some of { 
Travel More than 

After winning 
Money Matching I 
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ing Single Handed, 
them and Losing ] 
to make it Interest 
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How About getting 
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I felt it my Duty 
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it was to Draw Mc 
Bank where it was 
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told them I would | 
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as it was Night T 
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(Continued on Pa; 
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x ae Service 1S 


It’s r-e-a-l service, too—the kind 
you would expect from men who 
have been in business ever since 
batteries were used to start cars. 


—the kind that helps you get 
all the performance out of your 
present battery first. 


Of course, if yours 


is a Willard Charged 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


you’ve got a big ad- 
vantage, because all 
the performance was 
in this battery when 
it was installed in 
your car. 


No history of shelf 
wear back of it. Wil- 
lard Threaded Rubber takes care 
of that. 


Probably you never heard of one 
of these batteries that had to be 
reinsulated. 

It rarely happens. When it does, 
we are here to put in new insula- 


Inspection Service 
includes these five im~ 
portant points: 

1 Testing each cell 

2 Replacing evaporation 
3 Cleaning terminals 

4 Cleaning top of battery 
2 Tightening hold-downs 


and grounds when 
needed 


on all makes’ 


tion without charge, or argument. 


You're just as safe banking on 
our performance as on the perform- 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTEREO 


teries with their Willard Threaded 
Rubber Insulation. 
We do repairing, 


Gop too—on all makes— 


and we stand back of 
every job. 


But frankly, most 
repairs are prevent- 
able. The best way 
we know to prevent 
them is to have your 
battery inspected oc- 
casionally. 


Inspection should 
be thorough. Ours is. You can’t 
depend upon a quick glance and a 
few drops of water to keep a bat- 
tery going strong. 


Our inspection service covers the 
five points that always should be 
checked when a battery is filled. 


Come in and get acquainted. One of us right in your 
neighborhood. We service all makes and sell Willards. 
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“of Brick’ | 


“Tt has incomparable character and 
the individuality of architect and 
mason. It expresses my own idea of 
what my home should be. 


“The soft rich tints in each brick 
make a wall that delights my eye and 
enlivens my imagination. As the 
burned clay becomes seasoned and 
mellowed by time, its softened beauty 
is none the less pleasing. 

“Tt’s permanent, this brick home of 
mine. It never needs paint nor repair. 
“My investment is little more than 
for less durable walls. In final cost 
my home of brick is the cheapest. 


“Ask your own architect about Com- 
mon Brick.” 


Easily Within Your Reach 
Thousands have found, in these 
books, the homes they want at the 
price they can afford. 


Send 35c fox all three books 
“Skintled Brick Work’’ (15c). Newest effects. 


“The Home You Can Afford” (10c). Sixty-two 
homes in pictureand plan foraverage families. 


“Your Next Home’”’ (10c). Sixty entirely differ- 
ent homes. Floor plans and exterior views. 


Complete working drawings at nominal cost. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 
Cleveland 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Los Angeles . 342 Douglas Bldg. 
San Francisco. . . . 811 Sharon Bldg. 
Chicago . . Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


- 226 Pearl St. 

} 404 Penobscot Bldg. 
. 904 Carondelet Bldg. 
. . 524 Burke Bldg. 

+ AEE, ine Bldg. 

W. 45th St. 

‘ “a007 Chestnut St. 


Sor Beauty 
With Foo 


build with 


Ommon 


Hartford, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
New Orleans, La. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New York City 
Philadelphia . 


SS Ss wo Se ee a a ee 
i 
; The Common Brick Mfrs. Assn. of America | 
1 2153 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland r 
! Enclosed find cents. Send books checked. : 
: OSkintled Brick Work, 15¢ CYour Next Home, 10c 4 
1 The Home You Can Afford, 10¢ ' 
{ Name: 2. sas a ; 
‘ 
. Address = } 
' | 
; | 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

It was a Pretty Good Game we had that 
night, Me and Poker Joe and the Chucka- 
walla Kid and a couple of Tourists that 
had dropped in on their way to the Coast 
and two or three of the Boys; seven or 
eight handed most of the time and More 
standing around waiting for others to Go 
Broke so as they would drop out’ and Let 
Them in to do the Same. The Tourists 
didn’t Last Long after the Boys around 
Town commenced to get in and Boost the 
Game. Stud Poker is a Pretty Fast Game 
when you make it that way and when 
you’ve got a Tourist in the Game it’s a 
Good Plan to Play Fast and Clean ’em 
Quick before they Get away. It don’t mat- 
ter so much about the Boys around Town 
because they are Always Here and you can 
get their money Any Time—whenever they 
have got Any. The Boys have a sort of 
Gentlemen’s Working Agreement to Play 
together and get His Money First when- 
ever there is a Tourist in the Game so as to 
keep it in Town where we can All get a 
Chance at it sooner or later. 

Along about the Proper Bed Time for 
Tourists, Poker Joe was Dealing and he 


| | Give the Tourist that had the Most Money 
| an Ace in the Hole and the other Tourist a 


King and then the Ist Card Up he give the 
1st Tourist another Ace and the 2nd Tour- 
ist another King and they Bet $10 and 
everybody dropped out excepting the 
Chuckawalla Kid, who had a 9 Spot in 
Sight. The Next card the 1st Tourist got 
a Jack and the 2nd Tourist got a Queen 
and the Kid got a Deuce and $25 was Bet, 
which the Kid just Called. The Next Card 
the 1st Tourist got a six Spot and the 2nd 
one a Hight and the Chuckawalla Kid got 
another Deuce, making him with a Pair of 
Deuces in Sight. Both the Tourists Passed 
it Up to the Kid and he Bet $50 and the 
1st Tourist Raised him Fifty More and the 
2nd Called and the Kid Raised him a $100 
and they both Called him. The Last Card 
the 1st Tourist got another Jack and the 
2nd one another Queen and the Kid only 
got a Lousy Little 4 Spot and the 1st Tour- 
ist Bet All he Had Left—$116—and the 
2nd one called him for what he had left, 
only $38, and the Chuckawalla Kid covered 
the Bets and the 1st Tourist Laughed and 
turned over his Hole Card, a Big Ace, and 
Started to Rake in the Pot with his Pair of 
Aces and Pair of Jacks. The 2nd Tourist 
turned over his King, making him a Pair 
each of Kings and Queens, and then the 
Chuckawalla Kid turned over his Hole 
Card, only a Little Deuce, but making him 
Three Deuces, which Wins the Pot and 
Sends the Tourists to Bed where they Be- 
longed—but What the Wife of One of them 
Said before Retiring would make a Dic- 
tionary of All the Words old Noah Webster 
Left Out of His. I never Did like to see the 
Women Folks hanging Around where the 
Men is Gambling and Attending to Busi- 


ness. 

Both these Tourists and their Wives had 
to Stop at the Blue Rock Inne for over 2 
Weeks while they cashed Checks on Banks 
back in Massachusetts & Ohio—and I never 
did Hear so Much Conversation in All My 
Life. You would think they had Lost Over 
Ten Thousand Dollars instead of about 
seven or Hight Hundred all told, to hear 
them Women Talk. One of them Used to 
Wake her Husband up in the Night to Tell 
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Him about it and ask him Why didn’t you 
Do This and What For did you Do That 
You Big Boob until other folks trying to 
Sleep in the Hotel would have to Holler 
out Lady Let Him and the Rest of Us Sleep 
Tonight and Bawl him Out tomorrow. 

I'll bet his Grandchildren Some Day will 
hear about Him Trying to Play Stud Poker 
out in Salome, Arizona—Where She Danced. 

Well, to Make a Long Story Short, we 
played until just Before Breakfast Next 
Morning and when we Quit the Chucka- 
walla Kid & Poker Joe had All the Money 
and the Rest of the Boys had Had a Good 
Time and Something to Talk About for 
awhile. I always Figure it Looks Better for 
Me to Lose a Little in the Game and not 
Win None—Because I Always Get Mine in 
the End. After Breakfast Joe and the Kid 
come up to the Bank with Me and we 
Divided Up the $3826.50 we had Taken 
In, which made $1275.50 for Joe and the 
Kid to Divide between them for their 
Share, and Left Me, or the Bank, a Profit 
of $2551.00 for doing the Financing. This, 
with the $405 Interest & Overtime earned 
the Night Before made a Total of Almost 
Three Thousand Dollars that the Bank had 
Earned in the Last Twenty-four Hours— 
not So Bad for a Bank with a Paid Up 
Capital of Only $1000.00. A Good Wide 
Awake Banker can Always find Ways & 
Means of Making his Bank Earn a Good 
Profit if he don’t Get Lazy and Sleep on the 
Job. I see Now why they have opened up 
the All Day & Night Banks in the Big 
Towns. The Big Bankers is Getting Wise 
to the Big Money Earned at Night. 

After I had had a Little Sleep and done 
some figuring that after Noon I see it was 
Time to Declare another Dividend out of 
all this Surplus & Undivided Profits, so the 
Next Day I called in the Reptyle Kid and 
Scar Faced Scroggs and held a Directors’ 
Meeting and we declared a Cash Dividend 
of $25 a Share, or $2500 all told for the 100 
Shares—95 of Which was Mine and 1 each 
of the Reptyle Kid, Scar Faced Scroggs and 
3 Other Folks I had sold them to for $25 a 
Share. When these Folks got a Cash Divi- 
dend of $25 a Share on the Bank Stock 
they had only Paid $25 a Share for less than 
Two Weeks before, it made A Lot of Talk 
around Town and Everybody wanted to 
Buy some of My Bank Stock and was offer- 
ing as High as $100 a Share and More, try- 
ing to get the 5 Shares that was Out besides 


ine. 

It didn’t take me Long to see that I 
could make some Quick Money selling Bank 
Stock which hadn’t Cost me Nothing 
and which had Already Earned me $29 a 
Share in Cash, besides the Big Boost for my 
Hotel business, so I passed the Word 
around that I would Sell a Few Shares Only 
to Representative Citizens. 

Everybody in Town must have thought 
that they Represented Something, because 
they all Come to me on the Quiet and ex- 
plaining how they Ought to be let have 
More Shares than someone else, so I let out 
a Share here and 5 Shares there and 10 
Shares to this Fellow and 3 Shares to that 
one, at an Average of $110 a Share. It kept 
me Busy making out New Certificates and 
the 2nd Night, when I come to Figure up, 
I had Sold a Hundred and Nine Shares— 
which was 14 Shares More than I owned 
and 9 Shares more than there was in the 
Bank. I Almost overplayed my Hand that 


Mount Baker, Washington, From Chain Lakes 
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time. At first I thought | 
the Capital to 200 Sh ' 
take so much Red Tag 
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MEET Thi COOK 


A. Poeprreedire — 


She Demanded and Employed the Equipment of a Chef 


the tea cart and shut the door before le 
grand maitre spoke. Then he leaned back, 
tapped the fingers of one hand with a 
pencil, gazed at the top of the sky, the 
middle of the sky and the smoke screen 
over Brooklyn—I thought he was trying to 
look over to France, where, perhaps, in a 
rose-clad cottage of the long ago some dear 
dead auntie of his own had dwelt, and was 
preparing to put a clamp on my tear ducts— 
when he almost spoke. No, it was only a 
passing display of excellent dentition. You 
have to do all this before delivering opinion 
if you have a Vandyke beard and are a doc- 
tor, a dentist, a chef, or a Secretary of 
State. Finally he swiveled around and drew 
open the bottom drawer of his desk for a 
foot rest. 


The Secret Discovered 


‘*Simply another proof,” he began, “‘of 
my contention that the American cuisine 
never stood in need of outside inspiration. 
Had tradition here been assured to the gen- 
eration by an institut or a société—ah, well, 
your aunt had the flair, the ineffable. It’s 
allin the method. Bien! A merely stewed 
pear is an insipid thing—flat, slippery. A 
baked pear? What? Delicious—but de- 
testable as to the texture of the skin. You 
baked the skins with stems and cores, did 
you not, in a pan, by themselves?” 

“Oui, monsieur, et bien sucrées’’—for a 
Mea of French makes the whole cuisine 

in. 

“From them you derived a highly fla- 
vored sirup in which you stewed the slices. 
Then you made a purée of the pieces that 
went mushy in the cooking, reduced them 
with the dark sirup and with cream to a 
sort of candy. Something between a 
nougat and a fudge for this mysterious 
inner layer.” 

So there you have it. He guessed even 
that—the inner core of the old secret! He 
went on at length to the effect that pears 
and quinces, apples—everything of their 
family—have their flavor near the skin and 
that if they must be peeled in cooking the 
flavor of the peels should somehow be re- 
turned to them. Probably the Chinese 
practiced exactly such methods about the 
time Europeans were bruising their wives 
with stone hatchets. Peaches, of course, 
come to us in their summer flannels. They 
are another matter, and take flavor from 
the stone, whose inner chamber hides the 
quality of prussic acid. 

D’Alencon said nothing of the shortcake. 
That, even with all the appliances of a hotel 
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kitchen, I could not hope to make quite 
what it was under Esther’s magic hand. 

If there was ever any discussion as to 
serving cobbler or shortcake—all the fruit- 
bearing dumplings—in soup plates to ac- 
commodate an inundation of cream, Rhode 
Islanders never joined in it. They stopped 
their mouths with the article in question 
and let the parsimonious world scrape 
around on a dessert plate if it must. All the 
fashion of Newport has been trailing these 
twenty years across the bay to a place in 
old King’s County where, well ahead of the 
tea-house game, a born native served short- 
cakes—strawberry, blackberry, peach—in 
this abundant go-the-limit fashion. She 
retired worth a million—of friends. 

Artists are not eccentric enough these 
days. Self-control has become so rampant 
that even our leading prima donnas furnish 
no frenzied copy, and it is a satisfaction, in 
detailing certain dishes that have survived 
in some quarters and have the simplicity of 
Federal days, to dwell upon one glorious 
cook who turned cussedness into 
cash, cooked with the abandon of 
a virtuoso and built up a follow- 
ing of awe-struck faithful patrons. 
An awful bell jangled far to the rear 
of his little restaurant when the 
innocent visitor ventured within. 
A voice that would go beautifully 
in a pirate play bawled from the 
penetralia, ‘“‘Nothin’ doin’! Get 
out! ’Tain’t ready!” 

Then a panel in the wall where 
dishes could slide through to asink 
would open to frame a visage, iron- 
gray and of appalling severity. 

“Tf you’re one o’ these fools 
that’s got to eat between meals, 
there’s two pies in the show case. 
One’s cut. The other’s mince and 
ain’t cut. If you stick knife into 
that one, I’ll stick a knife in you. 
Whatcha standin’ there for? Didn’t your 
mother teach you to sit down? That shelf 
ain’t for hats; it’s for catchup bottles. 
Don’t you see them pegs in the wall? If 
you wait, there’s Philadelphia fries and 
johnnycakes and What? Potatosalad? 
Cold swill! Is that your idea of food? Well, 
stay sat then.” 

Bang! The panel shut. Coal hods rat- 
tled. Something went splash out the 
window, over the wharf and into the water. 

And if you did wait, you could look out 
across a lumberyard, down the alley be- 
tween towering coal pockets to the harbor, 
or out the door to a wide street laden with 
market trucks and littered with wholesale 
discard of the fruit and vegetable mart of 
New England. Freight cars gaped their 
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sides by a cavernous warehouse and men 
bore into its shade bunches of green bana- 
nas. 

You wondered which one of them would 
feel something cool go sliding down his 
shoulder. For in the pent-up office next 
door was a big display of things in alcohol 
that come with the bananas from Costa 
Rica—tarantulas, fer-de-lances, coral co- 
bras, green-palm vipers, roped and coiled 
jewels to make you dream of tropic islands. 

Buck Mullet? Did he cook for the nav- 
vies? Yes—if they wiped their feet at the 
door and would stand for correction, insult, 
eastigation. Chiefly big-paunched brokers, 
florid persons in conservative gray, with 
reindeer watch fobs, lean internes from the 
Marine Hospital, silent physicians and 
other professional men. A newcomer was 
always welcomed by the crowd because of 
his initiation—the thundering Buck, the 
flood of caustic soda. Yet with his oldest 
friends he was ever censorious. 


Temperamental Buck 


“You insult me again by wiping that 
table with a paper napkin an’ I’ll throw you 
out the door. No; if you ever ask for 
chowder again on Monday, it’ll be the end 
of you in this place. Want I should tell you 
the day of the week? Ain’t you learned to 
read? Whatcha teachin’ school for?”’ 

This was not play-acting, for he could 
bundle a customer out of the place, neck 
and crop. A person whose taste ran to the 
unspeakable perversion of clam chowder 
with tomatoes came, learned his lesson and 
never returned. 

Buck’s chowder, the classic thing, odor- 
ous only of sea breeze, a whiff of onion and 
a touch of potato, had made him famous in 
a dozen clubs along the shore before ever he 
went into business. 

Totamper with that chowder? Perish the 
thought! Did Moses require salt and pep- 
per for the manna in the wilderness? The 
newcomer was caught, in flagrante delicto, 

(Continued on Page 124) 


Julia J. roo 


of Lortland, Ore. 


wins the *15,000 
Electrical Home 


This home ts the first prize in the Home Light- 
ing Contest which was a cooperative educational 
activity sponsored by the electrical industry of 
the United States and Canada. 


By taking part in it and studying their Home 
Lighting Primers, 2,000,000 school children from 
4,784 communities in the United States and Can- 
ada brought the knowledge of how to correctly 
use electric light into their homes and the homes 
of two friends. 


These children, their families and friends now 
know that electric light correctly placed and 
shaded, conserves eyesight, beautifies the home 
and promotes better health. 


Of the 2,000,000 children that took part in the 
Home Lighting Contest, 45,000 won local prizes. 
The international awards include ten university 
scholarships, 1,000 distinguished essay medals, 
and the first prize won by Miss Julia S. Groo— 
the $15,000 Electrical Home. 
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Lnternational Prize Winn: 


FIRST PRIZE 
JULIA S. GROO, 
87 North 23rd Street, Portland, Oregon. 
Age 18, $15,000 Model Electrical Home. | 
SECOND PRIZES 
GAUDENCIO R. PINAROC, 
451 Elwood Avenue, Oakland, California. | 
Age 16, $1200 University Scholarship. — 
DOROTHY LATHE, 
Aylmer, East Quebec, Canada. 
Age 10, $1200 University Scholarship. 
THIRD PRIZES 
JOHN PATTEN CRAWFORD, 
1226 West Walnut Street, Kokomo, Indian 
Age 14, $600 University Scholarship. | 
LUCILE BREWER, 
Gainesville, Georgia. 
Age 17, $600 University Scholarship. 
FOURTH PRIZES 
Jor KELLY, i 
839 East Washington Street, Martinsville, | 
Age 14, $600 University Scholarship. 
IRENE KLINE, = | 
274 State Street, Lowville, New York. 
Age 14, $600 University Scholarship. 
FIFTH PRIZES ; 
ROSWELL EDWARD BRETT, > | 
937 Gotham Street, Watertown, New York 
Age 16, $300 University Scholarship. 
MARY W. HOLMAN, » | 
Huntsville, Missouri. ¥ 
Age 17, $300 University Scholarship. _ 
SIXTH PRIZES 
EVERETT EHLER WIGGER, ie 
40 North Main Street, West Alexandria, Ol 
Age 17, $300 University Scholarship. 
ELEANOR KATHLEEN LINK, | 
58 Aurora Street, Lancaster, New York. | 
Age 17, $300 University Scholarship. f 
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A Well Lighted Home 


We do not keep a horse and buggy simply because 
our father had one. Instead, we use the new and 
more serviceable means of travel. The man in the 
office, the factory manager, the contractor all continu- 
ally strive to find labor saving devices. They do away 
with antiquated apparatus and replace it with ma- 
chines for increasing output. Greater production by 
the individual is a demand of the times. 


Yet when these same men reach their homes the 
thoughts of advanced methods and convenience seem 
left behind. They retain lighting equipment which 
was probably considered the best when it was installed 
but which is now obsolete because of the develop- 
ments in the industry and the knowledge of proper 
lighting learned from experience and investigation. 


Careful thought was given to the lighting of our 
house and has resulted, I believe, in our having a well 
lighted home. It is well lighted since each fixture 
was selected to provide sufficient light where it might 
be needed. A center light gives general illumination, 
while portable lamps placed by easy chairs, for read- 
ing or sewing, bring the light directly where desired. 
A shade in harmony with the fixture and the room 
covers each bulb but all are dense enough to prevent 
glare or eyestrain. Some are glass, some are silk and 
some are parchment, each being adapted to its sur- 
roundings. The basement shades are metal. 


Small bulbs are used in decorative lamps to prevent 
annoying bright spots; frosted bulbs, where there is a 
possibility of their being seen with discomfort. Port- 
able lamps are placed on each 
side of the mirror on the dress- 
ing tables and brackets on each 
side of the bath-room mirror to 
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illuminate the features on both sides, thus avoiding 
shadows. The shades prevent a bright light from 
being reflected into the eyes. 


Each room has bulbs in excess of one watt per square 
foot and since the walls are light, very little light is 
absorbed by them, thus avoiding the necessity of 
larger bulbs. 


The center fixture in the living room has two 150 
watt bulbs. There are two floor lamps and one table 
lamp, each containing two 40 watt bulbs. The brack- 
ets over the mantel and two small decorative lamps 
each have a 15 watt bulb. Four single convenience 
outlets permit rearranging the furniture. 


A fixture with four. 40 watt bulbs hangs 26 inches 
above the dining room table while 15 watt candles 
are at each side of the buffet. A double convenience 
outlet is under the table and another by the buffet. 


Our kitchen is lighted by a 150 watt ceiling fixture 
with a 40 watt lamp over the sink. Appliances may 
be attached to a double convenience outlet. 


Each of the two bedrooms has a 40 watt lamp at the 
head of the bed. The three double convenience out- 
lets make rearrangement of the furniture easy. 


The two 40 watt brackets by the bathroom mirror 
furnish sufficient light. The 40 watt center fixture is 
unnecessary because of the smallness of the room. 
The double convenience outlet is for appliances. 


The basement has 40 watt lamps in the trunk room, 

in front of the furnace and at the coal pile. A 100 watt 

lamp is over the laundry tubs. A double convenience 

outlet is available for appliances. Two 40 watt lamps 

should be placed over the workbench to prevent shad- 
— ows on the work. 


Our long hall has a 40 watt 
ceiling fixture and a 40 watt 
bracket. 


$15,000 Electrical 
Home won by: 


; i ‘ : 
oie a. a” ; Mass Julia S. Groo 
Sy gee a | ta : 
Gi ey 4 M ro ay Keally & Thompson 
“Sey ne Architects 
FOG maga h Ree’ ; 


CThe LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue - °* + New York,NY. 


HOME LIGHTING 
CONTEST 
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Nights of 
Forgotten 


Clocks! 


o that) Hayanar.«. ua. Why, 
there's Oakland! fy. .: Chicago 
oat ar Atlanta—I know that 


fellow’s voice! 

Paragon has no respect for bed- 
time hours. Its invisible ‘‘feelers”’ 
reach ever out for pulsing messages 
from farthest horizons. Its one 
simple tuning dial chooses and sep- 
arates them quickly. Its fascina- 
tion beckons young and old. 

Paragon Receivers have made 
radio history. This newest Para- 
gon, priced within the means of 
all, is adding more pages to the 
record. If your regular dealer is 
not showing the new ParagonFour, 
write us for address of nearby store 
that sells it. 


“STATION PLEASE” 


is a folder describing the new Para- 
gon Receiver line. Send a postcard 
for it today. 


THE NEW 


Four tubes. New Paradyne Circuit—non-radiat- 

ing. Single dial control. Clear tone. Loudspeaker | 
volume over almost unlimited range. Mahogany 
case, 21 in. long. 


NEW PARAGON THREE $48.50 


Another Paragon surprise. Three tube set that 
brings in distant stations clear and strong on loud- 
speaker. Single dial control. Mahogany case, 17 
in. long. 


NEW PARAGON TWO $27.50 


A two tube wonder. Excellent loudspeaker tone 
and volume from stations within reasonable 
range. Almost unlimited phone range. Mahog- 
any, 11 in. long. 


N. B. West of Rocky Moun- 
tains prices 10% additional 


ADAMS MORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 
3 Alvin Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Makers since rors of Record-holding Radio Receivers 


DEALERS: Write for attractive new Dealer Prop- 
osition and address of nearest Paragon Distributor | 


PARAGON 


Look for the Red Triangle 
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(Continued from Page 121) 
holding the catchup bottle upside down, 
discoloring, ravaging, ruining a plate of 
chowder. A hand like a ham caressed his 
neck. Another hand slowly removed the 
bottle and put it on the shelf. 


““There’s your coat and hat, sir.” Buck’s 
eyes bulged, his mouth set. ‘“‘We does the 
proper seasonin’ in the kitchen. There’s 


plenty 0” restaurants in this town. Good 
day, sir.’ 

The very air was punished. Customers 
ate on in silence. Buck cursed in his 
kitchen, not loudly and pleasantly, but in a 
low, menacing thunder. 

Baked beans he had in two styles—with 
molasses for the Boston trade, without for 
Rhode Islanders. 

He abhorred a bean pot. 

“Beans were never meant to be cooked in 
ajug; they needs ventilation. They’ve got 
to cook in a thick cast-iron pan,” was his 
dictum. 

He had the pans—probably eighty to a 
hundred years old. Curved sides, twenty 
inches by fourteen, an inch thick on the 
bottom. I have seen their like at country 
auctions or on the junk heaps, whence they 
went with other treasures of the old cuisine 
to be melted down. Buck was memorable 
for three things not found in the repertoire 
of many cooks—a shellfish stew of great 
excellence, johnnycakes and Philadelphia 
fried oysters. 

One was an expert blend of ocean fla- 
vors, the second the essential goodness of 
corn meal caramelized as is possible in but 
one manner, and the third a miraculous 
package of oysters in a crumb jacket with 
a sauce inclosed. Three prime stars in the 
constellation of our cookery. 

Philadelphia fried oysters! Outside a 
restricted number of head cooks there is 
probably not one in ten thousand who 
knows the technic of this tricky and Lucul- 
lan dish. Even plain fried oysters are 
seldom well done in the home. Buck did 
not fake this delicacy by pasting the oysters 
together with flour—a method that is re- 
sorted to by the-inexpert even in the home 
section of this dish. No uncooked flour in 
his piéce de résistance. He simply laid 
oysters, two and two, overlapping one an- 
other, until he had four oysters in a neat 
pile, with mayonnaise filling the chinks. 
They rested on a crumbed board and were 
covered with crumbs. He lifted each pile 
separately with a griddlecake turner, low- 
ered it into beaten egg and deposited it in a 
big pan of crumbs—crumbs very fine, with 
a slight proportion of corn meal sifted into 
them. More crumbs went over them. 
Thirty little heaps reposed there until his 


| fat kettle was smoking hot. Lifting them 
) | from the crumbs to the fry kettle was the 

| ticklish job, and before actually plunging 
| them in he always brushed away the excess 
| of crumb. 


First Cousin to Bouillabaisse 


Buck had no kettle thermometer. The 


| fat was sending off blue smoke when he 
| considered it ready. But there was not a 


dewdrop of grease on the finished fry, which 
showed a dry, crisp crust of wonderful 
flavor and a content of oysters and sauce in 
epicurean mixture. This dish was once the 
hall mark of a fine kitchen in hotels, tav- 
erns, oyster houses. Dr.S. Weir Mitchell re- 
marked that it could be done only by the 
colored cooks from Philadelphia southward. 
Buck had traveled, had hobnobbed with 
kettles, ranges, spoons and pans and their 
overlords in many places. 

Shellfish stew as he made it must have a 
complicated history. I have seen and cop- 


| ied from old family cookbooks seven for- 
| mulas practically identical with his; and 


while two originate in Portsmouth, one in 
Boston, another comes from Long Island, 
the rest. from the South, even as far away 
as Biloxi, Mississippi. It was a sort of sub- 
limated chowder, almost first cousin to the 
bouillabaisse which Thackeray celebrated 
and which has helped also to make New 
Orleans famous. 

Buck would sit down of an afternoon to a 
great pan of oysters and another of clams, 
which had been boiled up once and drained. 
With scissors, he would snip away the tough 
portions. The rest, reserved for the stew, 
went into the ice box. All their liquor was 
boiled up with chopped onion, cooled and 
skimmed; crab meat and the firm claw 
steaks of lobsters, were heated with butter 
and lemon in a pan, but not browned. Cream 
and flour went into the liquor of the oysters 
and clams; and finally, in a wide, shallow 
pan set in another of hot water—exactly 
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like a huge chafing dish—all the ingredients 
were combined. Had he used a deep sauce- 
pan, there would have been a settling of the 
various meaty elements and they would 
have broken up in what he called a “horrid 
hash.’”” He was very careful to keep the 
lobster sections from shredding. Lastly— 
inebriating thought—he poured in sherry 
with his eyesshut. Even without that addi- 
tion, however, it was about the blandest 
stew that ever wafted the incense of shellfish 
to the human senses. 

Never did Buck make enough of any- 
thing. He liked to see people go away hun- 
gry, disappointed, angry—he didn’t care if 
they never came back, because they told 
their grievance and created a wild desire in 
others, who above all things would get there 
on time if they had to leave a wedding, a 
fuheral or a corporation meeting. Every- 
thing that was ever said about treating cus- 
tomers with smiles, tact, accommodation, 
he refuted—and he filled his place to capac- 
ity every day! One helper he had—a brow- 
beaten colored boy, over whom he waved 
the rolling pin and the threat of jail. This 
minion washed and wiped and swept and 
turned the johnnycakes. That was as far 
as his culinary talent was allowed to go. 


The Beauty of Cookery 


Johnnycakes are the basis of a certain 
condescension in Rhode Islanders. They 
hold up their heads and disdain the yellow 
meal of other New Englanders. They point 
to their own white-flint corn and the meal 
ground in their ancient water mills and still 
older windmills. Buck scalded the meal in 
a fiery-hot bowl with boiling salted water. 
It stood there, covered and burning hot, for 
two hours. Then he thinned it with rich 
milk. Big spoonfuls went onto a drum-top 
griddle—a gem of old casting, on whose 
cyma-molded flange was written, East Digh- 
ton Furnace. It must have been made 
prior to 1850. Turned, flattened, slowly 
browned, the perfected johnnycake came to 
table, the only thing to share honors with 
the universal corn pone and batter bread 
of the South. 

Buck knew that into the twentieth cen- 
tury he had brought a delectable touch of 
the nation’s old opulence, that he was a 
prandial patriot. He stuck to two or three 
superlative things and out of them he made 
his pile—and he disdained every offer to set 
up a place in a fashionable quarter. On 
order, he did some specialties, such as a 
split mackerel broiled in a jacket of bacon. 
This and his shellfish stew he told me he 
learned from the skipper of a tugboat that 
plied between Boston and Philadelphia. 

Buck had an uncontrollable passion for 
sinking his savings in whatever came along 
that looked like a good, bottomless sink 
hole. Rats were his aversion, and it was an 
excellent bait on the part of a man who sold 
him a controlling interest, in fact a whole 
dishpanful of securities, in the manufacture 
of a contraption that was to prevent sea- 
going rats from coming ashore. He said all 
the governments in the world would com- 
pel their use. 

Practically all Buck’s waking hours and 
most of the night were a warfare against 
wharf rats. From midnight on, these crea- 
tures moved through the alleys in battalions 
and hollow squares with banners, see- 
ing one another off on foreign voyages, 
welcoming home-comers, holding meetings, 
nuptials and pitched battles. Now they 
were to fall into traps on the hawsers of 
vessels, being unable either to arrive or to 
go away! 

Poised on the very gangplank of expect- 
ancy, happy, carefree travelers, they were 
to fall into a gin, be removed by the bushel 
and drowned in the bay! Vengeance lay 
back of Buck Mullet’s investment. That’s 
why it went to pot. 

What this cantankerous artist went after 
was flavor. The mere appearance of things 
was not his prime concern. He did not 
confuse cookery and millinery, as do so 
many of our tea-room ladies, whose decora- 
tive salads and color-scheme cakes would 
make such fetching hats. Nor did he make 
lilies out of turnips in the manner of the 
Nipponese, to whom filigree work with 
parsnips and the cameo cutting of carrots 
are part of art, philosophy and religion. 
The beauty of cookery is not in its orna- 
mentation, anyway. Music is no better 
because there are violets on the piano. A 
pie is neither a waltz, a new hat, a bunch 
of roses nor a water color; and when it is 
all dolled up, varnished and embossed, it is 


- almost as detestable as the rainbow-colored 
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extraneous bow knots, no Per 
to make it glorious. Yes, be} 
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dishes without which 


stitution, such things as bo 
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She dramatized her own lifei 
She lived in an exalted realm of] 
low teas, early breakfasts, lati 
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company dinners, grand 
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Reduced with cream, mixed with butter- 
nuts, it coated the fritters like large helter- 
skelter bonbons. Here was the flavor of 
the backwoods, the maple bush and the 
doughnut kettle refined to the elegance of 
the drawing-room. A bonne bouche without 
an artificial color or an artificial flavor! 
Great points these. Savarin, be it remem- 
bered, laid it down a rule that the luscious 
things of Nature all have an intrinsic taste 
and a color of their own, not to be frivo- 
lously meddled with except to their dam- 
age. How few of his disciples have paid 
him heed! 

Mary prepared a breakfast food based on 
the ancient Brewis that for a century was 
one of New England’s claims to distinction, 
but vanished when everything began to 
come in packages. It was brown bread, the 
honest kind, of rye and Indian meal, dried, 
toasted, buttered and sugared, cut in cubes 
and set to absorb warm milk and cream for 
an hour before serving. She used individual 
Lowestoft bowls to serve it and topped each 
with a baked apple. The bowls do not have 
to be Lowestoft; they may be Sevres. All 
this dish needs is the attention of a man ina 
laboratory, a nation-wide advertising of its 
calories, its miraculous effect on the heart, 
liver, lungs, hair, toes, kneecaps, and it will 
displace practically every machine-made 
cereal, grow a generation of seven-footers 
and ward off another war! 


The Original Boned Turkey 


If the incredulous owners of that stately 
mansion doubted its claim to distinction as 
a haunted palace, Mary supplied the final 
word with furious belief. She had seen the 
images on the gateposts turn to converse in 
the moonlight. There was a twilight pres- 
ence in the library that unlocked the book- 
cases and stood reading in an alcove; a 
wine-bibbing apparition in the cellar which 
betook itself from vision through the coal 
hole; and especially she gloried in a third- 
floor bedroom where footsteps, doors clos- 
ing of themselves, gave her pause in the 
nightly round from cellar to garret during 
the six months when the family was any- 
where from Greenland to Sumatra and it 
was hers to thrill alone to all those cubic 
feet of gloom. 

All her precious recipes are mine by right 
of gift, although I acquired them by one of 
those aberrations into decency which over- 
take the worst of us at times. 

Even the greatest, however, cannot mas- 
ter everything or avoid errors of belief. 
Mary MacTeague’s idea of boned turkey, 
for instance, as gained from her manuscript 
copy of some folderol, is exactly what it 
should not be. Boned turkey—as it was de- 
veloped in our wilderness and handed down 
to the experts through stagecoach and tav- 
ern days, the big show piece on Pickwickian 
buffets next to or balancing the home-cured 
ham, as it figured through the colored-cook 
régime of the Astor House, the Planters, 
Parker’s, and was prepared for New Year’s 
receptions in homes of elegance, bustles, 
kaleidoscopes and wax flowers—was the 
original turkey-in-its-glory that had noth- 
ing to do with the game paté, that greasy 
mosaic that Rossini extolled and which he 
was so busy in perfecting when his publish- 
ers bawled through the door that if he 
didn’t stop cooking and finish his compo- 
sition they’d cut off his allowance. 

What passes for boned turkey is still 
the bright star at receptions, often shares 
the honors with some other celebrity and 
behaves after the manner of notables on 
exhibition—acts as though it were on its 
last leg and wishesit hadn’t come. A hostess 
does well when inducing an author or a 
boned turkey to grace her party to demand 
a guaranty of sprightly behavior. 

Lots of people have eaten boned turkey 
in its degenerate form and didn’t know it. 
It tasted the way wash day and the cold 
joint used to smell. There was suggestion 
of veal, arumor of turkey, a pink streak that 
might be ham, tongue or taffeta ribbon, and 
a reputed truffle. Thoughtful guests us- 
ually shove this last dainty to the floor, 
where the crowd mills it into the rug, to 
which thereby accrues merely another proof 
of a long, smutty residence in the Orient. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Hersey. The next will appear in an early issue. 
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vitamins! 


THE importance of the vitamins found in 
pure cod-liver oil cannot be overestimated. 
They are necessary for growth and health; 
they are essential for the normal develop- 
ment of bone and for the soundness of 
teeth. They aid the body to resist infec- 
tion, and are essential not only to children 


but to adults. 


Science has proved by thousands of tests 
that pure cod-liver oil is the richest avail- 
able source of these protective, restorative, 
vitalizing and growth-inducing vitamins! 

Every bottle of Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil 
bears a label giving its high vitamin con- 
tent. Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is packed 
and treated by special Squibb processes 
which preserve the vitamin value and 
render it much more palatable than any 
cod-liver oil you’ve ever tasted. Insist on 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil at your druggist’s. 
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“This is everything we have 
in the world’ A wife left to face life's bat- 


tles alone... A steadily dwindling bank-balance .. Everything 


going out .. A suave promoter .. A promise of big profits .. The 


check, given with half a plea: “This 25 everything we have in the 
world’... Then, the crash! .. A family left absolutely destztute. 


OW will your family “carry on” 
after you go? Will your wife be 
able to administer safely a sum of in- 
surance left her in bulk . . conserve the 
protection you have built up for her? 


The Aitna Monthly Income Policy 
safeguards the protection you have 
planned for your wife. It provides a 
guaranteed income payable monthly 
to her as long as she lives. At one 
stroke, you relieve her of responsi- 
bility and protect her money from 
questionable investments. 
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The AEtna Life Insurance Company 
and afhliated companies issue virtu- 
ally every known form of policy— 
Life Insurance in all its branches; 
Group Life; Group Disability; Acci- 
dent and Health; Automobile; Com- 
pensation; Liability; Burglary; Plate 
Glass; Water Damage; Fire; Marine; 
Transportation; Fidelity Bonds; 
Surety Bonds, etc. 

/Etna-ize according to your needs— 
as you prosper and as your obligations 
increase. 


TuroucH A2tna policies, y 
round your property, yo 
and your earning ability 
unique protection of the 
multiple-line insurance 0 
in the world. 


Today make the acqué 
the AE=tna-izer in your ¢ 
He is a man worth kno 
will demonstrate how y 
immune from every form 
disaster .. how you may € 
peace-of-mind through 4 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES : 
4TINA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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AFTER LENINE=WHAT ? 


(Continued from Page 31) 


the youngster pointed to the dead leader’s 
portrait on the wall and said ‘‘Lenine.”’ 
The bible of Bolshevism is embodied in the 
speeches and writings of the arch intriguer 
whose bier has become, like the tomb of 
Mohammed, the goal of innumerable pil- 
grimages. 

The second and equally characteristic 
effort to dislodge the old Russian ecclesi- 
astical institution is in the so-called Living 
Church. 

Realizing that the Russian in general and 
the peasant in particular could not be di- 
vorced from the tradition of a church, the 
Bolsheviks decided to adapt the old re- 
ligious structure to their own ends. To 
comprehend this procedure you must be 
told about the cell system in soviet espion- 
age, which has not hitherto been dealt with 
in this series. 

Practically every public institution in 
Russia—and especially the highest govern- 
mental departments—contains enemies of 
Bolshevism. In order to spy on these in- 
dividuals the State Political Police—the 
G. P. U.—which succeeded the Cheka as 
the instrumentality of terror, plants two or 
three good communists among the workers 
as informers. They worm their way into 
the confidence of their associates, and when 
the unhappy individuals betray themselves, 
arrest, imprisonment, exile or execution is 
their lot. These betrayers form what is 
known as a communist cell. This system 
is merely a replica of the boring-from-within 
process with which the communists seek to 
infiltrate their principles in labor unions, 
secret societies and other organizations 
which they aim to control. 


Operatic Propaganda 


Shortly after the war on religion was 
launched, a group decided to establish a 
church which could flourish under commu- 
nism. Documentary evidence exists which 
shows that the leaders of this movement 
asked the Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, the congress of the Communist 
Party, for permission to form themselves 
into a communist cell with which to pen- 
etrate what is known as the Higher Church 
Administration. They also detailed how 
they could lodge similar cells in every eccle- 
siastical center of the orthodox edifice 
throughout Russia. The idea, of course, 
was to spy on the patriarchal authorities 
and bend the whole church structure to the 
will of Bolshevism. 

The net result was the Living Church, 
which is today the only tolerated ecclesias- 
tical body in Russia. Though outwardly 
carrying on the forms of religious worship, 
it is in reality the tool of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The three most conspicuous leaders, 
Krasnitsky, Vedensky and Antonine, are 
radicals and zealots. Krasnitsky is credited 
with the following statement, which dis- 
closes the motive of the cause: 

“We believe that by working from within 
we can destroy the bourgeois influence of 
the church. I am for the international 
world revolution. Our aim is to work from 
within the church for the communist state 
and the revolution.” 

One of the first steps was to eliminate the 
Patriarch Tikhon and seize the machinery 
of the old church. The group was incorpo- 
rated into what is called the High Ecclesi- 
astical Administration, with Antonine at 
the head. Subsequently all the important 
churches in the principal cities were taken 
over, and bishops and other ecclesiastics, 
not amenable to the new order, were re- 
moved. Clergymen who opposed the will of 
the Living Church were even imprisoned 
and exiled. As an evidence of how the new 
institution is regarded by the old faith, I 
have only to add that it is generally be- 
lieved that the real reason for the execution 
of the Metropolitan Benjamin was the ex- 
communication by him of three of the most 
active agents of the Living Church. 

You may wonder, at this point, why the 
Communist Party tolerated this ‘‘re- 
formed” church. Here is the explanation: 
The Moscow authorities, realizing that wide 
revolt would follow the complete suppres- 
sion of public worship, have taken the line 
of least resistance. 

At the time I write, the moving spirits of 
the Living Church are quarreling among 
themselves, which is the usual prelude to 
disaster. The old church is slowly but 
surely coming back to its old authority, ex- 
erted more in the hearts of the people than 


in outward manifestation. Religion has 
ceased to be a habit and has become a con- 
viction. The masses regard the Living 
Church with suspicion. 

Reénforcing the active war on religion 
enforced through exile, imprisonment and 
the execution of priests and prelates is the 
printed offensive, which does not belie this 
qualification. Every bookshop in Russia— 
they are practically all government owned 
and operated—is filled with atheistic litera- 
ture. Perhaps the vilest of all the assaults 
on decency is a weekly magazine beautifully 
printed on heavy paper and entitled With- 
out God. For unadulterated blasphemy 
this publication stands alone. Its cartoons 
are so revolting that it is impossible for me 
to describe them. These caricatures, which 
are all in color, are sold everywhere. You 
find them hanging in the windows of shops 
owned by communists and sometimes in the 
government offices. 

Even the opera is adapted to the anti- 
religious campaign. At a performance of 
Faust given last June in the great Opera 
House at Moscow many of the scenes were 
converted to antireligious propaganda. In 
the act where Satan ordinarily retires before 
the crosses made by the upraised sword 
hilts of the soldiers, a change was made, in 
which he advances and the soldiers with the 
emblem of Christianity retreat. 

That the fire of religious faith still ani- 
mates the soul of Russia is evident no 
matter where you go. Since his release from 
prison, Patriarch Tikhon is becoming more 
and more a spiritual leader. Every peasant 
home that I visited had its icons and re- 
ligious pictures. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous illustration is at the famous shrine 
of the Iberian Virgin at the entrance to the 
Red Square in Moscow, and almost under 
the shadow of the Kremlin. This shrine has 
been the scene of many historic demon- 
strations, ranging from the thanksgiving 
over the defeat of the Poles in the seven- 
teenth century to the manifestation of joy 
when Napoleon and his hosts started on 
their ill-fated return to France. Here Kor- 
nilov knelt on the eve of his fatal attack 
upon revolutionary Petrograd. 

The Bolsheviks have posted a huge sign 
on the opposite wall bearing one of the best- 
known maxims of Karl Marx. It reads: 

“Religion is the opium of the people.” 

This platitude has utterly failed of its 
purpose, because the shrine is still the 
objective of pilgrimages from all over 
Russia. Whenever I passed by it was 
crowded to suffocation, while scores waited 
on the outside for a chance to get in. 


Corruption of the Young 


Infamous as is the attempt to crush re- 
ligion, it is perhaps not quite so despicable 
as the organized scheme to corrupt the 
mind and the morals of the youth of Russia. 
This brings us to the soviet educational 
system, in which what is literally the little 
red schoolhouse is made a breeding place 
for atheism, communism and disloyalty to 
the home. 

The government is able to exercise what 
amounts to an almost absolute dictatorship 
over the young because of a fact little 
known to the outside world. All Russian 
children are considered to be the property 
of the state. If left in the custody of the 
parents temporarily, it is only because the 
state is unprepared as yet to accommodate 
in its schools and asylums such a large 
number of wards. The communist mother 
and father in particular have no control 
over their offspring. 

It frequently happens that where there 
are three or four children in the family, each 
one is sent to a different summer camp, 
there to come under the influence of in- 
structors whose primary object is to im- 
press the idea that the first obligation is to 
communism. In the course of a few years 
parents become almost strangers to their 
own flesh and blood. 

Incidentally there are no such beings 
under the Russian law as illegitimate chil- 
dren. Whether formally married or not, 
parents are compelled to recognize their 
progeny, who take the name of the father. 
Thus to whatever misfortunes the young 


are heir, the bar sinister as we know it is 


not among them. 

The Bolsheviks have made much capital 
out of their widely advertised plan for 
education; but it has been a failure, save 
to inoculate the young with the virus of 
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revolt, agnosticism and disobedience. The 
country is plastered with posters calling 
attention to the “war on illiteracy,” as it is 
termed. These bills all tend to advance 
communism. A typical one reads: 

“Knowledge is the key to communism 
and power.” 

At the start, and because it was part of 
the original propaganda campaign to win 
the whole country, the government went 
to every extreme to start schools, using 
convents, monasteries and churches for the 
purpose. In the first flush of militant com- 
munism in 1918 there were 76,000 schools 
and 6,000,000 pupils, which was a big ad- 
vance over the prewar system, which had 
62,000 schools and 4,500,000 pupils. In 
1923 the schools began to shrink because 
of the lack of money. According to the 
report made last October by Lunacharsky, 
Commissar of Education, there were only 
49,000 schools, with 3,500,000 children. 


Teaching Atheism 


The principal decline has been in the 
rural districts, the very field that the Bol- 
sheviks are most anxious to reach. Here 
the dwindling attendance is due not only 
to a shortage of actual schools but to the 
poverty of the farmers. Parents are too 
poor to buy shoes for their little ones. Even 
if it were possible to clothe them ade- 
quately, the prohibitive cost of school sup- 
plies would be a deterrent. The peasants 
are out of funds largely because of the gov- 
ernment manipulation of prices, especially 
with exports, so as to create funds abroad 
with which to stir up unrest and revolution. 

In the cities, every possible discrimina- 
tion is made against the children of the 
bourgeoisie, and especially the merchants 
who have the courage to operate under the 
New Economic Policy. Exclusion of chil- 
dren of private shopkeepers from schools 
is one of the weapons in the war on indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

An illuminating instance of how the soviet 
mentality works with regard to education 
came under my observation in Moscow. 
A dentist, who was in his third year of 
study at a college for surgeons, was in- 
formed one day that he could not attend 
any more lectures. It developed that the 
only grievance against him was that he 
happened to be a white-collar man, and 
therefore undesirable. He was too neat and 
clean for the roughnecks who were his fel- 
low students. 

What concerns us most in the soviet edu- 
cational system is the evil that it teaches. 
Since communism and religion are incom- 
patible, it follows that there is no religious 
instruction. Every school is a nest of athe- 
ism. The ban extends to the home as well. 
A parent, assuming that he is fortunate 
enough to keep his children under his own 
roof, is prohibited from providing them 
with spiritual instruction under penalty of 
one year’s imprisonment if he is discovered. 

The government mandates proscribing 
religious teachings in the schools, and the 
reasons, are set forth in a book entitled On 
the Religious Front, emanating from the 
so-called Fifth Judicial Section, the branch 
of the soviet judiciary dealing with church 
and religious matters. Among its state- 
ments are the following: 

“Religion is a conglomeration of stupid 
fables, inventions and nonsense of bour- 
geois and anarchic vulgar writers. 4& 
The desire of parents cannot be taken into 
consideration. The teaching of religion can 
only muddle a childish brain and the soviet 
authorities are obliged to protect them 
from it.” 

Another section of this book shows the 
usual dense ignorance of what is going on 
throughout the rest of the world. After 
stating that in Kentucky a fine of $5000 is 
imposed upon anyone teaching the Dar- 
winian theory, it says: 

“How horrified would the pious croco- 
diles of America be if they knew that our 
civil law punishes just the contrary; that 
is, the teachings in school of the old Bible 
fables.” 

All petitions demanding permission to 
introduce religious instruction in the schools 
have been rejected by the Fifth Section. 
These requests have come from all the 
faiths under the red flag. One of the largest 
as well as the most picturesque lodged 
with the government was a consignment 
occupying the space of an entire freight 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Recommended Recommended ? 
Prest-O-Lite ‘‘B"’ Batteries 


Prest-O-Lite ‘A’’ Batteries 
Tubes ‘Order by ‘Order by 
(see foot-note) following een Ss following 


Types 
69 WHR 
_~or— 
67 WHR 
67 WHR 
611 WHR 
S OR 
69 WHR 
69 WHR 
OR 
67 WHR 
n 611 RHR 
OR 
‘2 69 WHR 14 
69 WHR 
1 ‘OR: 
67 WHR 


Type 
of 


One 24 XRR 


UV-201A 


1 UV-200 
1 UV-201A 


One 48 XRR 
Two 48 XRR 


Sidr ag: 


is 


One 48 XRR 


One 24 XRR 
One 48 XRR 


Tubes 


5 tee Agee 


Two 48 LRR 


1 UV-200 


C-300 and UV-200 3 UV-201A 


areinterchange- 
able 


C-301A, DV-2 and 
UV-201A are in- 


611 WHR 22 
rR 
69 WHR 17 


UV-201A 


One 48 LRR 


terchangeable 1 UV-200 F 613 RHR 19 
4 UV-201A 611 WHR 13 One 24 LRR i 
611 RHR 21 One 48 LRR 
Cys oLA. 69 WHR 14 $ 
69 KPR Two 48 LRR i 


OR 
67 KPR 


Usecombinations 
of LRR as specified 
above 
for same voltage. 


For sets using cur- 
rent at a rate higher 
than 2 amperes. 


Copyright, 1925 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


Use same XRR and 
LRR combinations |f 
as above 
for same voltage. 


3-Volt Tubes 


Use same LRR com- 
binations as above 
for same voltage. 


224-24 
45-48 


Use same XRR and 
LRR combinations 


Two 32 45-48 as above | 
: 23 MRR Twins for same voltage. 
1.1-Volt Tubes 4 | in Parallel | 


Three 
23 MRR Twins 
in Parallel 


45-48 
67-72 
90-96 


Use same LRR com- 
binations as above 
for same voltage. 


ie 
ea 


For combinations of tubes not listed : Use the same battery combinations recommended for tubes having voltage 
and current requirements similar to the tubes you have. 


NOTE: If you use a loud speaker operated from your ‘‘A”’ Battery, add ¥4 ampere to the total rated current drain 
of your tubes and then select a battery giving this total current consumption. This does not affect the selection 
of your “‘B” Batteries. Select ‘‘B’’ Batteries based upon the number of tubes used and voltage specified by the 
set manufacturer. 


Copyright, 1925, The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


What size batteries : 
will work best in your set? 


Every radio fan appreciates the vital importance are provided. (The days between chargings are 
of getting storage batteries of the right size and figured on an average use of your set of about 
capacity for his set. A wise selection of bat- three hours a day.) ; 

teries is necessary not only to get the best in 
reception, volume and distance, but also to 
arrange the time between chargings to best suit 
your convenience. 


In selecting “B” Batteries, use the combina- 
tions that give the plate voltage recommended 
for your set. These batteries serve two to four 
months without recharging. 

The Prest-O-Lite Radio Chart now makes it EXAMPLE, if your set uses five UV-201A 
easy for you to do this. It tells you exactly tubes the Prest-O-Lite “A” Battery recom- 
how to fill the battery requirements of every mended by the chart is either a 611 WHR or a 
type of set. It is scientifically correct—endorsed 69 WHR depending upon thé number of days’ 
by the world’s largest electro-chemical battery service you wish between chargings. Your “B” 
research laboratories. Battery selection for the same set, if, for in- 

You can use one of the two “A” Battery stance, the set manufacturer has specified a 
sizes recommended for your set. The larger voltage of 90, would be two Prest-O-Lite 48 


capacity battery will be found more desirable, LRR. The requirements of every set are worke 
unless facilities for frequent and easy charging out in this way. . 
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been coached by senior communists, the 
young reds make fiery speeches denouncing 
capitalism and calling upon their juvenile 
fellows to wage relentless war against so- 
ciety and religion. Greetings are exchanged 
with youthful communist organizations in 
Germany, the United States, Bulgaria and 
elsewhere. ‘Always ready” is the watch- 
word of the Pioneers. 

The Red Pioneers have a dozen weekly 
newspapers and magazines. Moscow has 
two of these organs. The editor of one of 
them is a lad of twelve years who is a real 
fire eater. The juvenile journals are as 
insidious as the general Bolshevik propa- 
ganda in that they specialize in misrepre- 
sentation. The child audience is a plastic 
receptacle for this cunning perversion of 
the truth. Games and conundrums are 
adapted to communism and become part of 
the daily diversion. In other words, the 
Russian child is taught to play in terms of 
radicalism. If the Russian language were 
not composed of the kind of big words that 
children call jaw-breakers, the cross-word 
puzzle would lend itself admirably to this 
infection of youth. 


After the Orphans 


At the time of my visit to Russia the 
Young Pioneers numbered approximately 
300,000. They have an official uniform, 
which consists of a two-piece suit. The 
blouse is of khaki and the trunks of black 
cloth. A knotted red handkerchief worn 
around the neck completes the costume, 
except for the official Pioneer badge of red 
metal which every member proudly wears. 
During the summer shoes and stockings are 
forsworn. The dress for the girls is practi- 
cally the same except that they wear a loose 
khaki middy blouse. 

One phase of the Red Pioneer movement 
is worth emphasizing, because it shows how 
every effort in Russia is bent to the build- 
ing up of the communist commonwealth. 
A drive is made to bring orphans into line. 
Hence each asylum has its group of Red 
Pioneers. These children are not only fed 
and clothed by the state but are given 
special facilities of all kinds so that they can 
proselyte among their mates. 

A special holiday has been created for 
the communist youth. Since May first is 
the traditional occasion for radical demon- 
stration throughout the world, the second 
of May is now officially designated as 


Children’s May Day, when celebrations | 


are held in all communities. Although pa- 
rades and games are indulged in, the ob- 
servance is mainly political On May 
second last the event was turned into a 
monster tribute to Lenine. Prizes were 
given for the best group singing of the new 
dirge, Thou Hast Left Us, O Lenine. This 
solemn bit of doggerel has been placed 
among the classics by the Russian Com- 
munist Party. 

The Moscow Red Pioneers dedicated 
themselves to the cult of Lenine in an im- 
posing celebration held on May twenty- 
third in the Red Square in front of the 
temporary structure that houses his body. 
With red banners dipped, the boys and 
girls repeated the following oath: 

“T, Young Pioneer of the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics, in the presence of 
my comrades hereby promise that I will 
firmly support the cause of the working 
class and its struggle for the freedom of the 
workmen and peasants of the entire world. 
I will honestly and steadfastly obey the 
laws and customs of the Young Pioneers 
and follow the counsels of Lenine.”’ 

With the aid of the Young Pioneers, the 
League of Communist Youth staged what 
was perhaps the most outrageous public 
attack on religion ever made. It took place 
on January 7, 1922, the Christmas Day 
according to the old Julian—Russian— 
calendar, which, as most people know, is 
thirteen days later than the Gregorian, or 
Western, calendar which we use. 

The principal feature was a parade bur- 
lesquing sacred characters and events. On 
one of the floats was painted the inscription, 
“Communism is the Natural Enemy of Re- 
ligion.” Surmounting it was a banner say- 
ing, “For the Good of the Working Class.” 

Not content with depriving Russian 
children of the delights and compensations 
of Yuletide, the League of Communist 
Youth has also banned Easter, which, in 
the old days, was one of the most joyous of 
all Russian festivals. For a week before 
Easter the Red Pioneers’ go about the 
streets with banners inscribed, ‘‘ Down With 
Easter” and “Away With All the Old Re- 
ligious Usages.”’ 
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6¢ 
Laura—don't you just love this 
new way of serving candy?” 


“Oh,” cried Laura, surprised, “it’s 
Oh Henry], isn’t it? Sliced! Well, I 
wonder who ever thought of that!” 


Oh Henry! was no stranger to 
Laura. Many a time, motoring, golf- 
ing,at theseashore, she had eaten this 
famous candy ... but she had just 
never thought of slicing it at home. 


Other women had, though .. . 
women in Chicago. Two years ago, 
we found them slicing and serv- 
ing Oh Henry! as a home candy, 
and at teas, bridge and Mah-Jongg 
games and other informal affairs. 
And now, in many, many homes, 
you will find sliced Oh Henry! as 
often as chocolates. 


Write for a clever, little booklet, in 
colors, on serving Oh Henry! sliced 


Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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And what delicious candy it is! 
Imagine arich, buttercream, dipped 
in a creamy, chewy caramel, rolled 
in crispy, crunchy nutmeats, and 
then thickly coated with the mel- 
lowest milk chocolate. Sounds 
good, doesn’t it? Well, that’s Oh 


Henry! ...a new taste in candy! 


No $1.25 chocolates are finer in 
quality than Oh Henry! or made 
with more infinite care. The dif- 
ference is that Oh Henry! is a fine 
candy, made in a bar for the con- 
venience of the millions of people 
who want just a taste of good candy 
at a time. 


Telephone your grocery, drug or 
candy store to deliver a few bars. 
Slice it and serve it at home. It is 
not expensive ...a 10c bar cuts 
into 8 liberal slices. And everyone 


likes Oh Henry! 
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A bottle of milk is a bottle of health 


Wl bottle of health means 
a full pay envelope” 


Earnings, like happiness, depend largely upon 
health. No man—no woman either—can afford to 
jeopardize earnings through neglect of health. 
Undoubtedly, nature’s safest health insurance is 
milk—at mealtime and between meals, too. 


Drink more bottled milk. Milk builds health 
and vigor—keeps mind and body fit for work and 
play. Milk was your first food. It is still your 
best food. 

( ie) Bottled milk is clean and pro- 

’ “4 tected. Be sure the milk you buy 
is bottled in Thatcher ‘Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles—your guar- 
antee of full measure, and good 
evidence that your milkman is pro- 
gressive and gives good service. 


/ | \ THATCHER Mc. COMPANY 


Ermira, New York 


Operating nine large factories 
devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles. 
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Though many details of the young com- 
munist campaign appeal to the child love of 
sport, holiday and spectacle, the movement 
has really missed fire in the larger sense. 
Despite the embargo on celebration, count- 
less Christmas trees still blaze with light 
every year, and in the hearts of millions the 
old spirit of the day of days survives. 

Even Lenine surreptitiously responded to 
the universal feeling. He died in January, 
1924, at his country home not far from 
Moscow. When some friends called on him 
a few days before his demise they were sur- 
prised to find a tree laden with candles in 
the rear room of his house. Asked why he 
had violated the rules of the communistic 
game, he is said to have replied, ‘‘I had it 
put up for the children of the neighbor- 
hood.” 

Thus one of the real menaces to the sacri- 
legious purpose of Bolshevism is the un- 
shakable thing which is human nature. 
The war on religion will fail because it seeks 
to violate the very fundamentals of life, 
which are faith and character. In the same 
way the educational system that I have 
described is doomed. Although collectiy- 
ism is the communistie fetish, experience 
shows that you cannot saddle the mind 
collectively. 

The disclosures of the war on religion, 
the educational system, and the movement 
to communize the youth round out the ap- 
praisal of the principal activities of Soviet 
Russia. We now come to the final, as well 
as the most difficult, task of all, which is 
to hazard some guess about the future. 
Prophecy is always a dangerous dissipa- 
tion, although the element of chance enters 
a little less perhaps into the Bolshevik per- 
spective than into any other contemporary 
political speculation. 

It grows out of the fact that, following 
the death of Lenine, and largely due to the 
conflict among his successors, the recession 

from Bolshevism began. This year will 
undoubtedly witness a further crumbling of 
the structure. It may take years to bring 
about a break-up, but the death warrant of 
the system is written. That eternal leveler, 
economic necessity, against which all propa- 
ganda is futile, has begun to shape the 
beginning of the end. — 


Communism Waning 


Week after week an attempt has been 
made in these columns to answer the ques- 
tion which gives this series its title. It is 
no longer ariddle. The résumé of industry 
showed paralyzed production and demoral- 
ized personnel. The exposure of finance 
revealed a so-called stabilized currency on 
anything but a stable basis. The explana- 
tion of the trade system uncovered an 
unsound manipulation of imports and ex- 
ports almost solely to create funds with 
which to foment unrest in foreign lands. 
The analysis of the political structure un- 
masked the imposition of a tyrannous rule 
by the few over the many and a baffled 
attempt to incite revolution everywhere. 
Finally, the picture of the people exposed 
acute poverty and almost universal discon- 
tent. Failure in some degree has attended 
the Bolshevik effort at home and abroad. 
Whatever life remains in Bolshevism, 
whether in Russia or elsewhere, depends 
upon the vitality of the Russian Communist 
Party, which is the inspiration—and also 
the box office—of the red movement every- 
where. A brief inventory of international 
communist strength, based on the latest 
returns and developments, will show how 
faint is the hope of its serious perpetuation. 
I was in Moscow during the entire session 
of the Communist Internationale, which is 
the fountainhead of the campaign for world 
revolution. It was attended by delegations 


Look for the Thatcher imprint 
on the bottle’s lower edge. It’s 
your milkman’s guarantee of 
Honest Measure—always. 


* Tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


THATCHER 
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from every country where there is a Marx- 
ian group large or small. The reports from 
all centers showed a steady decline in 
membership, especially in those countries 
where Moscow has worked the hardest. 

In Germany, for example, the scene of 
the most intensive Bolshevik effort, the 
actual communist working strength was 
shown to have decreased from 360,000 to 
250,000. There was an emphatic vindica- 
tion of these figures in the German election 
held on December eighth last, when the 
parties favorable to the Dawes Plan, which 
has been bitterly opposed by the radicals, 
gained a. big increase in the Reichstag, 
whilé the Communists lost seats. England 
not only reported a decrease from 10,000 to 
3000 active communists but—foreshadow- 
ing a similar sweep in the United States— 
her voters repudiated everything that 
savored of radicalism in the election which 
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extreme Left would have been glad to con- 
sign him to a much hotter place. 

Whether Trotzky will accept the man- 
date remains to be seen. He still has the 
opportunity to emulate Barras and bring 
about another Thermidor by crushing his 
enemies before they eliminate him. Ap- 
parently the bulk of the army remains loyal 
to him. With a swift coup he could precipi- 
tate a crisis which might eventually over- 
throw Bolshevism. His views have become 
more moderate as the purpose of the polit- 
ical bureau has grown more extreme. 

If Trotzky is eliminated, it means that 
any immediate upheaval will grow out of 
the new and growing swing to the Left, the 
answer that Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev 
are making to the plea for democratiza- 
tion of the Communist Party. This in turn 
could only have one finale, which is social, 
economic and political anarchy and the 
possible break-up of Russia into various 
independent states. 

Though the precise agency which will 
emancipate Russia is invested with uncer- 
tainty, one may be dismissed as impossible. 
It is armed intervention. 

Coldly analyzed in the light of conse- 
quence, it is now. evident that the costly 
and ill-starred white intervention by the 
Allies helped rather than hindered the Bol- 
sheviks. Deep down, the Russian is a sen- 
timental nationalist. When the country 
was menaced from the outside, the people, 
including those who had suffered most from 
red oppression, forgot it in the bigger reali- 
zation that their country was invaded. It 
brought generals like Brusiloy back into 
the line of defense and enabled Trotzky to 
build up an efficient army. 

Even if leadership and resources were 
available, Europe is too busy with her own 
troubles and the long-delayed task of re- 
construction to assume further obligations 
in the shape of conflict. She has had all the 
war she wants for a good while. Moreover, 
the economic game in Russia just now is 
not worth the candle. 

A second alternative almost equally out 
of the question is monarchial succession. 
The Grand Duke Cyril, cousin of the late 
Czar, who is sojourning in Bavaria with a 
skeleton court, has proclaimed himself Em- 
peror of all the Russias, but it is merely a 
gesture to keep up the courage of the mil- 
lion Russian émigrés in Europe. One group 
of these exiles at Paris has nominated the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, uncle of the last of 
the Romanoff rulers, for the Russian throne. 
Though he is a more commanding figure 
than Cyril, his, too, is a forlorn royal hope. 
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These imperial suggestions, for such they 
will doubtless remain, have only served to 
palpitate high social circles in various 
world capitals. 

It means that the salvation of Russia 
must come from within. This requires in- 
itiative and direction, and for the moment 
there is no organized opposition to the 
soviet overlords. Whence is it to come? 
The answer is not difficult. 


The Trotzky Scissors 


The evolution, which is the real hope of | 


the future, will be induced first of all by 
the element of economic necessity that I 
have already emphasized and which be- 
comes more acute all the time. The bal- 
ance sheet of Bolshevism is sadly out of 
gear. To dislocation of finance and pro- 
duction has been added a serious crop 


shortage which prohibits exports, chronic | 


failure to obtain loans abroad and a rising 
tide of world protest against red penetra- 
tion. Meanwhile the discord in the Com- 
munist Party, which has been heightened 
by the Trotzky episode, increases. 

The latest swing to the Left, as expressed 
in the war on capital, does not reflect the 
spirit of the great mass of the people, nor 
is it an evidence of communistic strength. 
It was entirely due to a renewal of the force 
policy to reconsolidate political power. 
Communism is an artificial system main- 
tained by terror and can only be perpetu- 
ated through 100 per cent ruthlessness. It 
is this or zero. Thus if the oligarchy makes 
another compromise through some newest 
economic policy, its fate is sealed. 

Why is the break-up of Bolshevism in- 
evitable? Analyze every preceding crisis 
which has menaced soviet power and you 
find that the situation has been invariably 
met with some kind of compromise. For- 
eign concessions, the hope of world revolu- 
tion, the old imperial gold reserve and the 
New Economic Policy have all had their 
fling in staving off collapse. These expe- 
diences are exhausted and the country is in 
a precarious condition. In the latest war 
on capital, the peasant, for example, finds 
himself back where he was three years ago. 
He cannot buy, he cannot sell, and what 
prices prevail are prohibitive. The Trotzky. 
Scissors, which term means the disparity 
between the selling price of grain and the 
cost of manufactured articles, are still wide 
apart. 


Save for the period of the white inter- | 


vention, the Bolshevik government has 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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WHEN they put the rich beauty of pure 
thread silk into this sock, the manufacturers 
were thinking of men. Well dressed 
men. But when they added to all its style 
and beauty a durability and wear that is 
simply unapproachable in ordinary 
socks —they were thinking of women. 
Women who don’t like darning needles! 


Iron Clad Sock No. 699 is especially 
created for men who like the luxury of 
lustrous silk socks—but who have pity on 
wives and mothers who dread darning. 
No. 699 won't wear forever—but the very 
first trial will show you their remarkable 
strength. Fortified with a mercerized lisle 
ribbed top. Fortified with a double sole. 
Fortified with a high spliced heel. Forti- 
fied with an extended toe. Fortified with 
an Iron Clad guarantee of satisfactory ser- 
vice. If your dealer can’t supply you with 
Iron Clad No. 699, send us your remit- 
tance and we'll supply you direct. State 
size (9 to 12, 75¢), and color (Black, 
White, Palm Beach, Russian Tan, Cor- 
dovan Brown, Grey, Navy, African Brown, 
French Tan). We'll pay the postage! 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. j 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. } 
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| PROFIT IN 
4 MONTHS! 
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EORGE ALEXANDER of Pennsylvania made 
$3000.00 in 4 months making and selling 
CRISPETTES with this outfit. (Nov. 7th, 1923.) 


Jacob Gordon, New Jersey, (November 2nd, 1923), 


says: Profits over $4000.00 in 2 months’’! Mesner 
of Baltimore $250.00 in one day! M. L. Cronen, 
Ohio, (November 3rd, 1923), writes: “Doing big 
business—sold over 200,000 packages Crispettes last 
year’. Mrs. Lane, Pittsburgh, says: “Sold 8,000 
packages in ONE day’”’. 


We Start You In Business 


Crispettes easy to make, easy to sell. We furnish 
everything—complete outfit, secret formulas, raw 
materials, full directions, wrappers, etc. No expe- 
rience needed. Little capital starts you on road to 
wealth. Open a retail store of your own. Sell 
wholesale to groceries, drug stores, etc. 


Build a Business of Your Own 
Crispettes sell fast everywhere. 
them. They’re a delicious confection. 
you how to build a business of your own. 
now, in your town. 


Profit $1,000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send for illustrated BOOK OF FACTS. Tells how 


many people in small towns and big cities are mak- 
ing big successes of Crispette Business. Shows how, 
when and where to start. Full of valuable infor- 
mation. It’s FREE. Write now. Postal brings it. 


LONG, EAKINS, GOMPANY 
256 HIGH STREET © SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
HOUSEHOLD 


PAINTING GUIDE 


() 
TRADE MARK 


TO PAINT— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


SURFACE 


AUTOMOBILES..... S-W Auto Enamel 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS|] S-W Auto Top and S-W 
AND! SEATSi2.70-0« Auto Seat Dressing 


BARNS, SILOS, OUT- 
BUILDINGS, Etc... .. 


S-W Commonwealth Paint: 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: 


SWP House Paint 
a ss A id S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


: “Paint 
Headquarters Dealer wil] gladly give 


you full information. 


CEILINGS, Interior... || Flat-Tone 


Exterior .. || SWP House Paint 
CONCRETE “iiss. S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


DOORS, Interior ..... SWP House Paint 
Exterior......|| SWP House Paint 
SWP House Paint 

FENCES vig ccattsc ote Metalastic 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
| FLOORS, Interior 


(wood)..... S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Concrete. ...|| S-W Concrete Floor Finish 


Porch... Fa S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors|| Enameloid 


Porch .|} Enameloid 
Exterior.) ci. 02 
IMPLEMENTS, S-W Wagon and Implement 
WAGONS, TRUCKS||_ Paint 
Flat-Tone 
S-W Aluminum or Gold 


HOUSE OR GARAGE}| sw trouse Paint 

TOOLS, TRACTORS, 

LINOLEUM ......... S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Paint 


RADIATORS........ 


ROOFS, Shingle...... S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
Metal 24.06 Metalastic 


Composition .|| Ebonol 
SCREENS Fonctceeee. 


WALLS, Interior 
(Plaster or Wallboard) 


S-W Screen Enamel 


Flat-Tone 
SWP House Paint 


WOODWORK 
Interionxe).ee ees 


SWP House Paint 
Flat-Tone 


For Removing Paint 
and Varnish use 
Taxite— quick — easy 
—thorough—econom- 
ical—can be used by 
anyone—on any 
surface. 
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USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 
Clear 


Scar-Not Varnish 


Rexpar Varnish 


Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 


Rexpar Varnish 


Mar-Not Varnish 


Scar-Not Varnish 
Rexpar Varnish 


Rexpar Varnish 


Rexpar Varnish 


Mar-Not Varnish 


Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 
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USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


Shing 


S-W Ha 
Floorlac 


S-W Oil 


Floorlac 
S-W Ha 


S-W Oil 


Floorlac 


Floorlac 
S-W Oil 


S-W Preservative 


Shingl 


Shing] 


S-W Oil 
Floorlac 
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PAINTS AND VARNISHES _| ists!" 


S-W Preservative © 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


S-W Preservative 


S-W Handcraft Stain 


USE PRODUCT 
. NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 


le Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 


ndcraft Stain 


Enameloid 


Stain Old Dutch Enamel 


ndcraft Stain Enameloid 


Stain Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 


S-W Concrete Floor 
Finish 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Stain Enameloid 


Sean Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 


S-W Screen Enamel 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


e Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 


Stain Enameloid 


For Cleaning Painted 


oil—contains no free 


The joy of new paint 


Away, every trace of dinginess! Wood- 
work, yesterday streaked and dull, today 
lights up the whole house with its fresh 
whiteness. Scratched floors that embar- 
rassed beautiful rugs now set them off as 
a new frame enhances a fine picture. You 
can see your home begin to smile as each 
stroke of the brush covers an old surface. 
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was the county administration. Reénforc- 
ing these agencies is the vast codperative 
activity which grew from 4479 societies in 
1905 to nearly 40,000 in 1917. These 
groups, which persist, are not only non- 
communistic but each one is an atom of 
democracy. Hence self-rule will be no 
stranger to the great mass of the populace. 

The second guaranty against confusion 
is in a condition not entirely comprehended 
by those who assume that Bolshevism is in 
supreme control in Russia. During the 
period of militant communism every branch 
of national service, including the railways, 
telegraph and mails, so far as both direction 
and operation were concerned, fell into the 
hands of the Bolsheviks, with the usual 
results. When Dzerzhinsky was made auto- 
crat of transport he restored the old work- 
ers to their posts, with the result that the 
bulk of the original personnel is back on the 
job. The same is true to a limited extent 
among the permanent staffs in the various 
branches of the government. 

Bulwarking these isles of safety and san- 
ity in the agencies of service is the fact that 
more than 95 per cent of the people of 
Russia are living under what is nothing 
more or less than nominal subservience to 
Bolshevism. Fear has inspired their ac- 
quiescence. Hence they are ripe for con- 
structive change. 


The Sunset of Sovietism 


In the fourth place, thousands of old 
Czarist officers have become part of the 
red army, not through love of communism 
but for the sake of a meal ticket or to save 
their skins. Once a situation arises that 
enables them to assert their authority, they 
will revert to normalcy. Furthermore, most 
of the troops are conscripted peasant lads 
who, like their parents, have definite ideas 
about small capitalism. Just what the peas- 
ant soldier and sailor are capable of doing 
was demonstrated in the Kronstadt mutiny 
of 1921 which brought about the famous 
retreat from Bolshevism as expressed in 
the New Economic Policy. 

Finally the soviet experiment in state 
control of liberty and production, instead 
of crushing individualism has only stimu- 
lated it, while the spirit of nationalism is 
more vibrant than ever before. From this 
résumé it is evident that should the emer- 
gency arise Russia could survive the lack 
of a central government over a consider- 
able space of time. 

There are many who believe, and not 
without ample grounds, that ultimately 
there will be a United States of Russia, 
comprised in a group of autonomous states 
linked through economic union and in 
which the new Baltic States, excepting 
Poland and Finland, may be allied on a 
dominion basis. There are two historical 
reasons why such a confederation is logical. 
One is that Russia has always been one 
national economic organism. The second 
is the traditional homogeneity. There has 
never been any racial dissension even 
among the Ukrainians or the Siberians. 

Such is the vision of the Russian to- 
morrow. It is not based on false and mis- 
leading optimism, but born of dispassionate 
appraisal of things as they are. The dead- 
lock between life, as expressed in every 
normal social, political and economic as- 
piration, and the system which seeks to 
stifle it cannot endure, 

Any study of Russia today therefore in- 
spires the belief that the country is headed 
for some form of republicanism. The in- 
stinct of independence and self-government 
which is the birthright of the peasant will 
assert itself uncompromisingly, once the 
day of reckoning comes. Ultimately the 
race will find its destiny, not in the ex- 
tremism of the Left or under Fascism. 
Rather is it likely to be on the middle 
ground of real democracy. Perhaps a Slav 
Washington or Lincoln, now brooding in 
some village hut over the wrongs of his 
nation, may lead the way to emancipation. 
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LOOK FOR THE 


Red Handle 


WITH THE 


Black Head 


(Color Combination 
Registered as Trade 
Markin U.S. Pat. Off.) 


EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 


Head of hatchet cut 
away to show Plumb 
Patent Take-up Wedge, 
which keeps handle al- 
ways tight. Turn of Wedge 
expands wood against all 
sides of eye, all the way in. 


PLUMB Hatchet stays sharp 
and the head stays tight 


OU enjoy using a Plumb Hatchet because 
it is balanced just right for good work. 

You like its ‘‘feel’’, its heft, its hang, the way 
it responds to your hand and wrist. Your blows 
fall true, come easy. 

The edge stays sharp. Forged from Plumb 
Special Steel, armor-plate heat-treated. Tem- 
pered hard for service, tough for wear, as only 
Plumb can temper a hatchet. 

The head stays tight. Plumb Patent Take- 
up Wedge does away with handle looseness. 

Get this hatchet at your hardware store. 

$1.50 (except in Far West and Canada) 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia 


Whatever the agency and whenever the 
hour, there can be no doubt of the outcome. 

The sun of sovietism is setting. Already 
the twilight of terror has set in. There 
eventually arises a situation which chal- 
lenges the fundamentals of existence, when 
bayonets and bullets fail to function. Rus- 
sia-is marching inexorably toward such 
a crisis. Out of the monster tragedy of 
modern times will inevitably emerge com- 
pensation for all the agony and anguish 
that a great people have borne. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eleventh and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with 
Russia. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


ae 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 
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was his growing wonder at the erratic ma- 
neuvers of the Cassie S. 

The next island northward in the group 
was Number 4. It lay perhaps half a mile 
away, across a stretch of yeasty, slate- 
colored water all slashed with tide rips. 
There it bulked clear against the horizon, 
in shape somewhat resembling the hump- 
back of a whale, as Jasper had quaintly 
observed. On and beyond for several miles 
more extended the whole chain of smaller 
rocks and reefs against which Joe had pre- 
sumed to give his warning. And yet, if it 
was possible to believe, by every appear- 
ance the cap’n meant to drive straight 
through. The tug had proceeded under full 
steam; she had circled well to leeward; 
now she veered and headed around at a 
point just beyond Number 4. 

It was a mad thing to witness—one of 
those things due to bravado or sheer 
idiocy which remain forever incalculable, 
which no one can adequately explain. The 
Cassie seemed to gather speed. As if a 
renascent energy had thrilled her old tim- 
bers, as if a perverse resolve had seized her, 
with a ragged ribbon of smoke flaunting 
from her funnel in the wintry sunshine, 
with the sprays bursting over her prow— 
she went hurrying almost gayly, almost 
merrily, straight toward that hidden grave- 
yard. Joe saw her close the gap—inch by 
inch, so to speak. He thrust forward on 
the steep cliff edge. He braced himself at 
the very verge the better to stare, in- 
credulous. 

And that was the instant his eye was 
taken by a ray of reflected metallic glitter, 
quite close, just below him; and he looked 
down a matter of ten feet or so upon the 
figure of Simon Darlington. 

No error, Simon Darlington himself. 
There he lay against another shallow shelf 
of the cliff like an outsprawled seal—that 
‘bold, strong, hot-blooded’’ man. 

As a fugitive and a castaway, business 
seemed to have agreed with Simon. AI- 
ways a hearty specimen, he had become 
positively sleek and fatted. He wore new 
sea boots and a new flannel shirt—the 
buckle on his braces was the glittering ob- 
ject that had caught Joe’s glance. Plainly 
he had found ample supplies in the depot; 
plainly he had lived well. He had even 
managed somehow to keep his beard 
trimmed quite neatly and handsomely. Joe 
recognized that trait in him; it told more 
than hours of explanation. It summed up 
Simon’s evident story—his escape from 
shipwreck, his peaceful leisure ever since. 
And in the way of such trifles, it summed 
up Simon too—the man himself, net—his 
damnable physical conceit, the hateful as- 
surance which had carried him swaggering 
through an evil life. 

All this came to Joe as a single flash of 
perception. He saw at once that Simon 
had been waiting for the relief vessel in per- 
fect certainty, in perfect comfort. He also 
saw that Simon had been taken by surprise 
at her actual arrival not many minutes be- 
fore. The big fellow must have been inter- 
rupted at his breakfast; he still held a 
nibbled biscuit. But he had crawled out to 
the break of the cliff, just as Joe had done, 
in order to follow the Cassie’s evolutions— 
his gaze was riveted after her now with a 
puzzled and anxious scowl. 

Joe considered him, immobile, for per- 
haps a minute, while he gauged the whole 
situation, while the white flame of his pur- 
pose steadied and focused as through a 
burning glass. Then, carefully, he humped 
over an inch or two and passed a hand to 
his waist. When he resumed position he 
held his big automatic, a compact fistful of 
blued steel. The deliberate well-oiled click 
as the cartridge slid from the magazine was 
his only announcement. It brought Simon 
blinking around and upward, startled, to 
find that gleaming, deadly ring covering him 
point-blank, with Joe’s set face behind it. 

Simon Darlington must have been an ex- 
cellent insurance risk. He neither blanched 
nor trembled. After their first widening of 
recognition and momentary amazement, 
his eyelids crinkled into something like a 
grin and he nodded a bit. He nodded, con- 
firming an apparition which, it is likely, 
had long been familiar to his dreams. 

“Well, I be blowed!”’ he said presently. 
“Hello, Joe. That youatlast? . . . [knew 
you’d come!”’ 

There may have been a certain swagger, 
but there was no mockery. You.see, what- 
ever mistakes others might make about 
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human values and human motives in this 
affair, Simon made none. That was why 
he wasted no time in argument. A remark- 
able fact, too, for such a born plausible 
rogue, such a confident, masterful egoist, 
well equipped for talking men to folly—and 
women to hell. But, you see, Simon had an 
entirely accurate estimate of this quiet, 
efficient, hard-working pursuer of his—the 
sort of estimate one retains of a natural 
quality like the sharpness of flint or the 
toughness of oak. That was why he chose 
to try the play he did, then and there. 

“Couldn’t fool you, ol’ buck, could I?”’ 
he went on amiably, meanwhile gathering 
himself stealthily on his palms. “‘ You’re 
the dinkum little sleuth, ain’t you? You 
damn little hard-mouthed devil! But y’ 
don’t think you got me yet, do you, Joe? 
Eh? Not yet Eh?” 

Suddenly he flung in against the cliff, 
rolling over, and for a wink was safe, out of 
range. At the same time he tugged des- 
perately at his own hip. But the weapon 
jammed and the movement proved his 
bane—the ledge was too shallow and too 
slippery. Joe had no call to fire. Simon’s 
leaping body overbalanced, his feet swung 
him down, and while his outstretched fin- 
gers clawed tracks in the slab guano, with 
a strangled oath he shot the sheer rock 
slide into the sea.” He had made his play 
and lost. When he came up again against 
that glassy wall he was as helpless as a 
drowning mouse in a porcelain bath. 

So this was the end of Joe Grimshaw’s 
mission—a vengeance he could hardly have 
improved. This was the goal to which he 
had traveled unerringly, “far, far from folks 
and housen.”’ Round about the cliff a flight 
of mallemucks screamed and hovered like 
gray-feathered ghosts. Shadows of thin 
clouds drifted by with the raw wind. The 
hollow roaring surf that ringed them spoke 
of desolation and emptiness. And here the 
score between these two men was finally 
cast up for settlement—a fitting place and 
a fitting settlement. 

Simon had reached a precarious hold 
from which the waves continually slapped 
and battered him. Weighted with his heavy 
outfit, benumbed in icy waters, it cost him 
an exhausting struggle to hang on. He 
looked up the cliff at Joe and Joe looked 
down the cliff at Simon. 

It is easy to figure in some degree what 
currents rode in their gaze at that moment, 
to meet in the spark of inextinguishable 
hatred; what memories of common friends 
and pleasantries, of meetings and. partings, 
promises and hand grips; finally, of a vile 
treachery and a bitter wrong; what visions, 
most of all, of a woman’s delicate beauty — 
her tender, pleading, pitiful face. They 
must have remembered then, and each 
must have known the other was remember- 
ing, for the one snarled up, defiant, and the 
other stared down, implacable. 

Simon did not beg for mercy; how could 
there be mercy for him? And Joe had no 
impulse to mercy; how could he have any 
mercy to give? Simon had only to die and 
Joe had only to watch. They stayed that 
way through an unmeasured space of time— 
unmeasured, for time has no count in such 
crises. It might have been seconds or 
minutes later when the thing happened. 

A sound came to them over the water—a 
vague sound, difficult to define; no more 
than a stir on the air. Something like a 
shock, perhaps, or a distant muffled explo- 
sion, or even the cry of many voices raised 
as one. At any rate, it was enough to pene- 
trate their obsession. Since their encounter 
neither had turned a thought toward the 
Cassie S. They thought of her now. But 
when they looked—she was gone. 

Across there, Island Number 4 bulked in 
the sunshine; a grim blot against the hori- 
zon. From somewhere behind tailed a veil 
of the Cassie’s smoke. It thinned out; it 


shredded to leeward; it vanished, cut off. 
It did not renew again. Presently all was 
quite blank; the rock and the sea and the 
sky; nothing more. 

Simon had twisted around as best he 
could, straining above the smother. Joe 
propped upon his perch. They waited— 
they waited to see the vessel emerge at the 
windward side or to hear some signal. 
Nothing. Whatever the island had hidden, 
the island continued to hide. The malle- 
mucks screamed; the surf droned its dirge; 
wind and clouds drove by out of the empty 
polar ocean. Nothing more. 

This was the primitive. This was the rim 
oftheearth. ... 

They were alone. They were as far re- 
moved from social security and the modern 
code as they well could be. The Cassie was 
all that had bound them—and the Cassie 
had disappeared. They waited to the last 
endurable instant. 

“That fool tug’s gone and got herself 
sunk over yonder!”’ called Simon hoarsely. 

It was a statement, not an appeal. Joe 
answered it with a curt nod. Already he 
had unslung the rope from about his shoul- 
ders. Already he was rigging it to cast 
about a knob of the rock. He dropped the 
free coils. Simon caught them and handed 
himself up, barefooted, to the cliff. Joe 
helped him over the last rise. Together 
they went hurrying back toward the land- 
ing, emulating each other in ordered, in- 
telligent speed like men in a drill. 

At one moment Simon led the way; at 
the next Joe was ahead of him. Simon was 
first at the painter, but Joe was first aboard 
the dinghy. While Joe hauled up the kedge 
Simon thrust offshore. Each seized an oar, 
and side by side they fell into the short 
choppy stroke that eats up distance so 
swiftly. 

They were too late, of course. When 
they rounded Number 4, when they came 
surging past the last intervening point and 
the whole length of the group lay before 
them, there was no sign of the Cassie S. No 
sign, unless a worthless litter of odds and 
ends be named; a few sticks and boxes 
from the galley, a deck coop, some wads of 
cotton waste floating in a spread of oil— 
and a dark dot which when they caught up 
with it proved to be the cap belonging to 
the late unfortunate Cap’n Jasper. 

“He picked out an able reef while he was 
at it.’”’ Simon broke a long silence to pro- 
nounce the skipper’s epitaph. ‘‘Must ha’ 
ripped her keel off like one of these here pat- 
ent tin openers. They wouldn’t live long 
in this water. I know that,’ he added, with 
his hint of a grin. ‘Unless maybe they 
might crawl onto a rock somewhere.” 

But they found no such rock. They could 
not even find the spot where the Cassie had 
gone down. They never did find it, though 
in the course of their search occurred a 
curious incident. 

They had landed at a jagged low-lying 
strip to examine among its crevices. Joe 
climbed on a tilted shelf above deep water 
and knelt there, peering down, and. Simon 
stood just behind him. Joe’s back was 
turned; he was entirely absorbed and un- 
conscious. Simon loosened the revolver 
which had been jammed in his hip pocket 
all this while. He got it out finally. He 
held it in his hand. He glanced at it; he 
glanced around at the stark immensity that 
surrounded them—just the two of them 
there. Then he glanced at Joe. Presently 
he reached and grabbed the little man by 
the slack of his coat. 

“Look out!” he said solicitously. “That 
rock’s blinkin’ slippery !”’ 

Joe stepped back. 

“Say, Joe,” continued Simon calmly, 
“lend me your wipe, will y’? Something to 
dry this ruddy gun o’ mine. She’ll be get- 
ting all rust.” 

Joe complied without a word. 
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DOPIE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“* Any real hope of her seeing?’’ Meredith 
interrupted with elaborate carelessness. 

“Know anything about electrotherapeu- 
tics?’”’ Gaard queried in return. “‘If you’re 
interested, step upstairs a moment.”’ 

He led the way to a plainly furnished 
room at the head of.the staircase. Beside a 
narrow bed stood a table bearing a black 
box. A cable ran from one end of this to a 
socket in the wall. From its top two wires 
coiled up to twist about two long glass 
tubes suspended from the ceiling. At one 
end of these a funnel-shaped reflector dan- 
gled down over the pillow. Gaard threw a 
switch on the box top, and a faint low hum- 
ming began in its interior. 

“‘Wlectric rays,”’ the physician said sono- 
rously. ‘‘The infra red rays, that are, as you 
know, at the other end of the spectrum from 
the ultra violet. Ten years from now the 
medical profession will be adopting this 
apparatus of mine as its own discovery. 
The infra red rays,’”’ he intoned, ‘‘have 
great stimulative value. Their therapeutic 
quality is such that they restore damaged 
nerve material and revivify sluggish gan- 
glia. Do you follow me? Well, twice a 
week this little girl comes here for a day 
anda night. She lies on this bed and, wak- 
ing or sleeping, the infra red rays pour their 
stimulating flood upon her poor atrophied 
optic nerves. One more treatment and I 
shall turn the problem over to Nature. 
When I return in the spring I am confident 
she will see.” 

“Gosh!’”’ Meredith murmured. 

A triumphant smile spread over Gaard’s 
broad face. ‘‘And now,” he said, resuming 
a conversational tone, ‘‘ I won’t keep you any 
longer, trooper. I’m sorry Ike’s gone to 
dinner or he’d drive you back to town.” 

“Could I tell Miss Mead good-by?”’ 
Meredith demurred. 

“Miss Haven is giving her the mineral- 
salt bath which precedes the treatment,” 
Gaard replied curtly. “Sorry to have 
brought you here on a goose chase, Mere- 
dith. Good morning.” 

The trooper saluted, ran down the steps 
and started across the clearing. A breeze 
had risen, sweeping away the haze and 
fluttering the flag, now flying from the top 
of the tall pole. The river had changed 
from gray to blue, and across the broad 
slow flow he could see the outline of the 
Canadian shore. The white motorboat that 
had been heading for Whetstone Point had 
altered its course and was slanting slowly 
away upstream. 


Delaney, a bramble scratch across his 
face, his black-striped riding breeches 
stained with water and loam, came forward 
to meet Meredith as the trooper swung off 
the afternoon train at Haskton. 

“You look,” the rookie drawled, ‘like 
you’d had your conference with Ellison, 
sergeant. How come?” 

Delaney gulped. 

‘“‘Bllison’s dead,”’ he said quietly. “‘ Mur- 
dered last night on the Sidon highway.” 

“You’re kidding,’ Meredith accused, yet 
he knew the sergeant was not. 

“We just brought in the body,” Delaney 
went on rapidly as they walked away. 
“Ellison knew too much, kid, so they got 
him. We’re going to see Mitch Huggins 
now and find out what it was Ellison knew. 
Step out.” 

Another man, carrying a black bag, came 
hurrying from the opposite direction toward 
the jail and reached it ahead of them. The 
troopers entered the sheriff’s office and 
found it empty. As the door closed behind 
them the fat deputy emerged from the cell 
corridor, frowning reproof. 

“Sh-h-h!’”? he admonished. ‘This Mitch 
just had a fit or something. Doc’s in with 
him now.” 

“Fit?’? Delaney echoed, frowning. 

“Yeh.” The deputy gnawed a semicircle 
from a haggled tobacco plug and went on 
with relish: ‘Sheriff went into see him, 
and he’d no more than spoke to him when 
Mitch let out one of these here catswalls, 
an’ Lem he hollered ‘What’s a matter, 
Mitch?’ an’ then ‘Git Doc Barrett quick, 
Eddie!’ So I phoned quick’s I could. 
When I got to Mitch’s cell, there he lay, 
half on an’ half off the cot, sort of deadlike. 
My theory is, boys Ht 

Sheriff Hoster, considerably shaken, 
emerged from the jail, followed by a tight, 
dry little man closing his medicine kit. 

“Mitch,” said Sheriff Hoster, “just died 
onus. Doc Barrett says it was his heart.” 
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“Heart was rotten,’’ the physician con- 
firmed. ‘‘Drugs had wrecked it. Shock of 
Ellison’s death probably ruptured wall.” 

“Who told him Ellison was dead?” 
Delaney snapped, his eyes narrowing. 

““T did,” Sheriff Hoster said with bra- 
vado. ‘“‘He’d walked up an’ down all night 
long, askin’ when Ellison would be back. 
So when I got the news I just went to the 
cell door an’, ‘Mitch,’ I says, ‘Ellison was 
shot by dope runners las’ night. Who 
done it?’”’ 

“And what did hesay?”’ Delaney queried. 

“Didn’t say nothing. He threw a fit or 
something.” 

“That’s straight, is it?’’ the sergeant 
persisted. 

“Why, absolutely,’’ Sheriff Hoster blus- 
tered. ‘It ’ud look like hell for me to steer 
you boys wrong, now wouldn’t it?” 

“It certainly would,’’ Delaney replied 
grimly, “‘with the last guy that tried to 
play a lone hand in this game lying out on 
the Sidon road all night with a bullet 
through him. Come on, kid.” 

“There’ll be an autopsy,”’ the little doc- 
tor told the sheriff. ‘‘I’ll be back later.” 

He, too, departed. Sheriff Hoster bor- 
rowed a chew from his deputy and then sat 
down at his desk, immersed in thought. 

‘““Wddie,”’ he said at length, ‘‘what do 
you know about this here Chink that works 
for Perfessor Sweet?”’ 

“T wouldn’t trust no Chink,” Eddie re- 
plied helpfully. 

“Sort of look him up,” Sheriff Hoster 
directed, intense mental activity indicated 
by the rapid motion of his jaws. ‘Find out 
all you can about him, in a quiet, expert 
way. You know. Don’t give him no idea 
you ’spect him.”’ 


“Of what?” the deputy asked, closing his | 


mouth to speak and then letting it fall open 
again. 

““Mitch,’”’ Sheriff Hoster said in a half 
whisper, “hollered just two words before he 
kicked in. ‘‘And them words, Eddie, was 
‘damn Chink.’ Ain’t Sweet’s the only 
Chink in town?”’ 

“Uh-huh,” his deputy admitted. 

““Well then!”’ said Sheriff Lemuel Hoster. 


II 


ELANEY and Meredith walked in si- 
lence toward the hotel. The recruit 
spoke at last. 

“The Sidon highway,” he reflected aloud. 

Delaney came out of his somber abstrac- 
tion. 

“Tf I thought that goof of a sheriff was 
holding out on us; if I thought he knew 
who killed Ellison aR 

“‘T don’t know who killed Ellison,’’ Mere- 
dith drawled, ‘‘but I heard whoever it was 
making the arrangements.”’ 

“What in Sam Hill are you talking 
about?” Sergeant Delaney jerked, and 
Meredith told of the interrupted telephone 
call of the previous afternoon. 

“That no-’count operator,’’ he concluded, 
“switched me off onto a busy wire. She 
was tryin’ to electrocute me or something. 
Anyway, I heard someone say in a sort of 
high, purry, foreign-sounding voice some- 
thing about keeping an appointment on the 
Sidon road. I remember he said, ‘He is 
alone? Good.’ Then that sheriff-brained 
operator cut me off again.” 

They entered the hotel. 
stairs,’ Delaney directed. 
into executive session.” 


“Come on up- 
“We're going 


Deputy Sheriff Edward Baxter rolled his 
eyes toward the ceiling of Professor Bar- 
tholomew Sweet’s living room and twirled 
his derby hat upon one finger with ostenta- 
tious carelessness until the impassive Chi- 
nese servant had left the chamber. Then he 
crossed the room and closed the door. Re- 
turning to his post. before the fireplace, he 
noted with satisfaction the bewilderment 
on the dark face of his host. 

The retired chemist, on entering, had sat 
down in the chair the deputy sheriff had re- 
fused. Though his eyes were puzzled, his 
thin lips, beneath the straight black line 
of his mustache, wore a mirthless smile of 
greeting. Sleek, swarthy, and plump as a 
well-preened blackbird, Professor Sweet bal- 


anced a paper cutter on long slender fingers | 


and waited. 

“No doubt, perfessor,”” Deputy Sheriff 
Baxter began after clearing his throat, 
“you wonder what brought me here this 
time of day.” 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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pocket. It wasn’t for money. He’d got 
something someone had to get back or the 
works would have been blown.” 

“Which fits in,” the trooper drawled, 
‘with the date I heard ’em making over the 
telephone. The East ain’t so effete, at that, 
sergeant. She’s still got a kick to her.” 

Delaney reached into the pocket of his 
sheepskin-lined coat hanging from the bed’s 
footboard and brought out five small green 
beads, which he held out to Meredith on his 
palm. 

“These might be a clew,’’ he said, “‘if 
they made any sense. Picked them up on 
the snow, right by the culvert. Funny, 
isn’t it?”’ 

““Yes,’”’ Meredith responded slowly, won- 
dering whether his face looked as stiff as it 
felt. ‘‘Funny as—funny as hell.” 

Delaney restored the beads and picked 
up his hat. 

“We don’t know a darned thing,’ he 
complained, adjusting his gun belt. 

“Which may keep usfrom getting drilled,” 
Meredith supplemented, his long face dis- 
mal and impassive. ‘“‘Where you going 
now?” 

“To see the chief operator,’’ the sergeant 
responded, ‘‘and find out from where to 
where that phone call was sent.” 

“Vaya con dios,” the trooper said, and 
sat down again to stare abstractedly at the 
stained wall paper before him. After a 
time he went downstairs to the telephone 
and called a number. } 

“‘T wish to speak to Professor Sweet,’’ he 
said, and, after a moment’s wait, ‘Is this 
Professor Sweet? . . . Hello,hello! ... 
Who is this speaking? 5 A little 
louder, please; thislineisbad. . . . Pro- 
fessor Sweet, of Haskton. . . . Hello... . 
I want to uy 

He replaced the receiver as he spoke, 
stood for a second with one eyebrow cocked 
quizzically, and tiptoed out through the 
deserted hall. 


Professor Bartholomew Sweet turned 
away from the mute telephone with a mut- 
tered curse and faced his Chinese servant, 
standing patiently with his hands thrust 
into wide sleeves. 

“Who was it?’’ Cheng Hsi asked. “I do 
not like this.” 

His pale tongue licked his lipless mouth 
and Professor Sweet’s olive face grew ashen. 

“T don’t know,’ hestammered. ‘‘ Asked 
if I was Professor Sweet, and then we were 
cut off.” 

“T do not like this,” Cheng Hsi repeated, 
and his hands crept from hissleeves. ‘First 
this policeman, then this telephone. Dog, 
if you have 3 

“T haven’t,’ the professor disavowed 
frantically. ‘I swearit. Cheng Hsi, listen! 
Don’t! Oh, Cheng u 

The lights in the dining room where the 
Chinese had served his master’s dinner in 
the view of anyone passing along the road 
were snapped off. There was the clatter of 
shoes and the slither of padded slippers, 
then a gasp. 

“The double cross is not beyond you, my 
friend,’’ the voice of Cheng Hsi sounded in 
the darkness. ‘‘Who was it?”’ 

“T don’t know,” Sweet yammered. 
“Don’t! Don’t!” 

Cloth rasped against cloth as they strug- 
gled. A muffled scream was cut off sud- 
denly. = 

“Who was it?’ the voice of Cheng Hsi, 
bland no longer, demanded. ‘This is only 
the beginning of pain.” 

“T don’t know,” Sweet sobbed. “I do 
not. Believe me, Cheng Hsi, I beg. No 
more, no more.” 

“T believe,’ the Chinese said at length, 
“for when you are hurt you speak the truth. 
And this, little dog, is not the first page of 
what you will endure if you play false. 
And now,” he added ironically, “compose 
yourself, kind employer, and I shall turn on 
the lights again. I shall be close beside 
your august self when Cohen comes tonight. 
Close beside you, as a faithful servant 
should be.”’ 


Sergeant Delaney rolled a cigarette, blew 
a ring and shot a dart of smoke through it. 
Then he held up five fingers toward his 
patrol mate. ; 

“The call came from the pay booth in 
the Spruce Plains drug store to the pay 
booth at the railway station here,” he said, 
folding down a finger at each sentence. 
“There wasn’t anyone in the station at the 
time it was made, that I can find, for the 
ticket agent had gone home to supper. A 
half hour before that, your friend Gaard 
called up Sweet, which was the only other 
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call from Spruce Plains after four o’clock, 
until Gaard called me. Gaard’s place was 
broken into yesterday. Sweet’s niece makes 
the trip between here and Whetstone Point 
twice a week.” 

He spread his fingers again and looked at 
Meredith across them. ‘‘And there you 
are.” 

“Tt wasn’t Gaard’s voice I heard,’”’ Mere- 
dith volunteered, walking up and down the 
room and rubbing his head. ‘‘He speaks 
with no accent, and his voice is clear and 
deep. And it wasn’t Sweet either. This 
mysterious jasper spoke kind of high and a 
little like a Dutch comedian. I called up 
Sweet tonight, heard him speak, and then 
hung up on him, just to be sure.” 

Delaney frowned and flipped his cigarette 
butt into the slop jar. ‘‘What made you 
suspect him?”’ he asked sharply. 

Meredith halted his prowling, and his 
thin dark face grew dusky red. “I’ve been 
holding out on you,” he said with a gulp. 
‘Like I told you, I rode up to Gaard’s with 
Miss Mead. Well, sergeant, she has a dress 
with green beads sewed to the front of it. 
She’s a sort of pathetic, confidin’ kid,’’ he 
added softly. 

Delaney opened his mouth to speak, 
cocked an eye at Meredith and grinned in- 
stead. 

“She or her uncle couldn’t have had a 
thing to do with it,’’ Meredith insisted. 
“The evidence against ’em isn’t even cir- 
cumstantial.”’ 

“‘There’s the Chink who works for them.” 

“T know Chinks,” the trooper retorted. 
“They don’t talk like Weber and Fields.” 

There was a pause. 

Delaney squinted at the shifting layers 
of tobacco cloud above his head and finally 
spoke. 

Pines do you know about this girl, 
kid?” 

‘“Comes from New York,’’ Meredith re- 
cited. “Orphan. Sort of instructor in in- 
stitution for the blind. Mother’s brother, 
retired chemist, comes back from China and 
takes care of her. She’s eighteen. Lives 
alone with Sweet except for the Chink serv- 
ant. Seems fonder of him than she is of her 
uncle. Goes to Gaard twice a week for eye 
treatment.” 

“You got all this between here and 
Spruce Plains,’’ Delaney marveled, wrin- 
kles deepening at his eye corners. ‘‘ Well, 
listen, fast worker, where was she between 
seven and ten last night?” 

‘“‘She’ll be back tomorrow. I’m going to 
see her and find out,’’ Meredith replied. 

“Do that,” the sergeant approved. ‘I’m 
going to run up to Spruce Plains and talk to 
the druggist. And what’s more,” he added, 
“T’m not coming back by the Sidon road, 
and I’m coming back before sunset. Now 
let’s get those patrol reports fixed up and 
mailed.” 


As Professor Bartholomew Sweet 
mounted the steps of his residence the next 
afternoon Cheng Hsi opened the front door 
and ushered his employer in with a bland 
smile. 

‘A visitor is inside,’ he announced. 

The professor stared. 

‘A visitor,” the Chinese repeated, with- 
out the smile, as he closed the door, ‘‘i 
gray uniform, with a gun at his side. 
came to talk to the girl. I do not like this.” 

“What is he here for?’’ Sweet asked 
stupidly. 

““T do not know,” Cheng Hsi replied, lay- 
ing soft emphasis upon the first syllable. 
“They have met before. They sit in the 
back parlor and he has left the door open 
wide so that none may eavesdrop—a care- 
less man or else very wary.” 

With his well-trained servant’s air, he 
helped the professor out of his coat, hung 
it on the hatrack and then turned and 
stared at Sweet. Something in the black 
button eyes made the professor catch his 
breath. 

“T don’t know anything about it,’’ he 
muttered. 
shall we do?” 

“You are to find out why he came and 
get rid of him,” Cheng Hsi directed softly. 
“Tf he comes merely to see the girl, insult 
him so that he will not return. By what 
you say to him, I shall know what steps to 
take afterward.” 

Meredith rose as Professor Bartholomew 
Sweet entered. 

‘“‘Here’s your uncle now,” he said to the 
blind girl. 
dith, of the state troopers. Your niece and 
I were shipmates on the local up to Spruce 
Plains yesterday. I just dropped in to say 
howdy.” 


“Don’t look that way. What - 


“Professor, I’m Lansing Mere- . 
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Professor Sweet’s smooth olive face re- 
turned no reflection of the trooper’s grin. 
He cleared his throat. 

“You have, I suppose, a search war- 
rant,” he said coldly. 

“T don’t understand,’’ Meredith stam- 
mered. 

““You have some legal authority to enter 
a peaceful citizen’s house without his per- 
mission?’’ the other continued. ‘‘What 
particular crime have we committed?”’ 

Meredith reddened and then laughed. 

“You had me winging for a minute, pro- 
fessor. No, this is just a social call. Miss 
Mead x 

“Get out!’’ Sweet said distinctly, jerk- 
ing his sleek head toward the hall behind 
him. Beneath his slender black mustache 
his lips curled in a eatlike snarl. ‘Be 
still!’” he ordered as the girl rose, vague 
alarm on her face, and started to speak. 
“Let me deal with this gentleman.” 

There was calculated insult in his tone. 
Meredith picked up his hat and deliber- 
ately turned his back on him. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Mead,” he said, 
taking her hand. ‘I’m sorry we haven’t 
had a longer talk. Since he’s your uncle, 
I’d better move before I spank him. It’s 
hard to imagine that he’s even your uncle, 
at that.” 

“Get out!’’ Sweet shrilled. 

There was something in his tone that 
made Meredith stare hard and long before 
he spoke, in a sleepy, lilting drawl. 

“I’m getting out, but on my own 
schedule, you squeaky imitation of a 
human being. Watch me go, and don’t get 
in my way, you child-bullyin’, four-flushin’ 
cross between a hop-toad and a peanut 
whistle. You dirty little cat-mustached 
coward ig 

“Get out!’’ Sweet shrieked in a passion. 
“Get oudt, verfluchtes Schwein! Leaf my 
house dis minute, du verdammter ——’”’ 

The door slammed, leaving him trem- 
bling and gasping in the empty hall. In her 
chair his niece sobbed convulsively. 

Cheng Hsi brushed past him and bent 
over her. 

“There, there,”’ he crooned. ‘Don’t 
cry. It’s bad for the eyes. That is an evil 
man. Your uncle is right.” 

A few minutes later he joined Sweet in 
the living room. There was no suspicion in 
his eyes now. 

“T find,”’ he said, ‘‘that you did not send 
him. She herself asked him to come. That 
is well, for you. But I do not like this. 
They have talked of motoring and other 
harmless matters, from what she tells me. 
Let her go back to Gaard tomorrow and 
stay there until we join her.” 

He stood, abstracted for a moment, 
clasped fingers tapping his knuckles. 

“Youth calls, that is all,’ Cheng Hsi 
said. ‘I would rather he had her than you, 
my friend, if matters were otherwise.”’ 


Sergeant Delaney, his face red from the 
keen November wind and gloomy with ex- 
pectations unfulfilled, got stiffly out of the 
patrol’s mud-spattered flivver and _ be- 
stowed impartial curses upon each step of 
the hotel stairs that led up to his room. 
There he discovered the other half of his 
outpost, flat on a bed, starfng at the 
cracked ceiling and mournfully chanting 
that he was a poor cowboy and knowed he’d 
done wrong. 

“Shut up that noise!” snapped the ser- 
geant by way of greeting. 

“That’s not noise; it’s singin’, Mere- 
dith corrected sadly, raising himself on one 
elbow. ‘‘Whatche got?” 

“Nothing,’”’ groaned Delaney as he sat 
down, ‘“‘except eighteen thousand aches 
from riding rough roads in that flivver all 
day. Know who’s running that Spruce 
Plains drug store now? Falk, the guy I got 
fined five hundred dollars for bootlegging. 
He helped me a lot, of course. Said there 
wasn’t anyone in his store at the time we 
know someone phoned from there, or if 
there was he didn’t see him, or if he had 
seen him he wouldn’t tell a trooper about it 
for a million dollars. You find out any- 
thing? I bet not.” 

Meredith yawned with elaborate care- 
lessness. ‘‘A little,’ he drawled. “Miss 
Mead and her slick uncle and the moon- 
faced Chink were out riding the night 
Ellison was shot. The Chink and Sweet sat 
on the front seat. She was in the tonneau, 
all wrapped up. She and her uncle went 
into a shop and bought her a pair of gloves. 
That was when we ran into them. Then 
they drove around some more for quite a 
while. They stopped once and put on the 
chains because the snow made the road 
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slippery. She got out to stretch while they 
were working. Then they went home.” 

“Where did they stop?”’ Delaney asked 
briskly. 

“How would she know?” Meredith re- 
torted. ‘“‘She’s blind. And, being blind, 
she wouldn’t know whether the Chink was 
in the car all the time or got in again when 
they stopped for the chains.” 

Delaney laughed mirthlessly. ‘A swell 
day’s work of detecting you and I have 
done!” 

“‘T’m not so rotten,’’ the trooper drawled. 
“T know who made that telephone date for 
the Sidon road—Herr Professor Sweet.”’ 

“You said that bird had a German ac- 
cent,’’ Delaney objected. 

“So has Sweet,’’ Meredith answered 
calmly, “when he gets agitated. He started 
to run me off the reservation this afternoon. 
When he got sore his English wasn’t quite 
right. So I made him madder on purpose, 
and he talked like the Rogers Brothers. 
He’s the guy, sergeant.” 

“You can’t arrest a man just because he 
talks with a German accent. The war is 
over,’’ the sergeant said gloomily. 

Meredith fixed sad eyes on the ceiling 
once more and crooned unmelodiously until 
Delaney’s nerves gave way. 

“Aw, stop it!’’ he snapped. 

“‘T was thinking,” the trooper reproved 
sleepily. “I think better when I sing. 
Here’s a deteckatuff story for you, sergeant. 
Gaard and Sweet are running drugs. Elli- 
son busts into the sanitarium on a tip from 
the lamented Mitch, and gets evidence. 
Gaard can’t plan a murder over his own 
phone, so he phones Sweet, dating him up 
for the pay-booth call. On the second call 
they make war medicine, and Gaard hires 
the Chink or someone to kill Ellison. There’s 
only one really weak point. I don’t see why 
Gaard reported the burglary to us. Other- 
wise, it’s a grand story, and I made it up, all 
by myself.” 

“There’s weaker places than that,” De- 
laney commented dourly. “All the evi- 
dence we’ve got is your movie scenario, 
five beads, a phone call and a German ac- 
cent. You can’t convict a man on any of 
them. I’ll fix up your theory a little: Gaard 
phoned us because the nurse and hired man 
knew about the robbery. He had to look 
innocent, and he built up a partial alibi for 
himself if Ellison had got through.” 

“Your deductive powers, Watson, are 
growin’ like horns on a yearlin’,’’ Meredith 
drawled. “‘Le’s go get this Gaard guy an’ 
make him come through. I know some 
Indian tricks that ’ud make a deaf-mute 
deliver an oration. He’d tell us whether he 
was running dope, pronto.” 

Delaney sat with eyes half shut, rubbing 
his chin reflectively while Meredith keened 
dolefully to himself once more. 

“When does this girl go back to Whet- 
stone Point again?” the sergeant asked 
suddenly. 

“Tomorrow afternoon.” 

“‘Here’s another chapter for your mys- 
tery serial,’ Delaney said slowly. ‘She 
goes up there two-three times a week. Each 
time her suitcase is full coming back. She’s 
the dope carrier.” 

“Hokum!” Meredith exclaimed, sitting 
up. 
“We're going to ride up with her to- 
morrow afternoon,” the sergeant continued, 
a gleam of excitement in his blue eyes, 
“and see what’s in that bag.”’ 

“And scare her to death and get nothing 
for it,’ Meredith completed. ‘‘No, sir; we 
are not.” 

“T happen to be commanding this out- 
post,’”’ Delaney retorted. ‘As for scaring 
her, that’s nonsense. You can sit in the car 
with her, excuse yourself to go into the 
smoker, where I’ll be waiting, and bring 
the bag along with you. We can go through 
it, and if I’m wrong we can put it back— 
without her knowing it was gone. If she’s 
carrying dope she probably doesn’t realize 
it. These aren’t saps we’re dealing with, 
kid. These are crooks who know their job.” 

“They’re different from all the sergeants 
I ever met, then,’”’ Meredith grumbled. 

‘‘Hllison’s inquest comes off in the morn- 
ing,” said Delaney, ‘‘and while I’m there 
I want you to get a search warrant for 
Gaard’s dump. We may need it.” 


After lengthy but profitable negotiation, 
two furtive clients who had called upon 
Doctor Sweet at 11:45 p.M., departed, and 
the retired chemist went to bed. Toward 
midmorning he was wakened by a closing 
door, and opened his eyes to see Cheng Hsi 
standing ominously quiet with his back 
against the portal. 
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“T do not like this,’ the Chinese said. 

Sleep had not completely reknit the ray- 
eled temperament of Professor Sweet, but 
it had blunted his discretion. His unstrung 
nerves spoke for him. The snarl that con- 
torted his face was like a harried animal’s. 

“Stop that infernal croaking!’’ he half 
shrieked, then gulped and asked, ‘“‘What’s 
the matter now?”’ 

“Gaard has telephoned,’’ Cheng Hsi re- 
plied, staring hard. ‘‘He has learned that 
a policeman was in Spruce Plains yesterday 
trying to trace a telephone call. Something 
is wrong, master.” 

The ironic emphasis laid upon the title 
stung Sweet. He sat up in bed, rumpling 
his sleek hair with nervous fingers. 

“But why,” he stammered placatingly, 
“do you always hang it on me? I’m as deep 
in it as you are.” 

“Because,’’ Cheng Hsi responded calmly, 
“the game runs against you now. You have 
not the heart for misfortune. Ellison would 
still be alive if you had had your way. I re- 
member a matter in Shanghai, and another 
in San Diego— Doctor Sussman.” 

He flung back the name like an insult as 
he left the room. For an instant thereafter, 
Professor Sweet’s eyes were dark with 
dread—fear of the Chinese with his yellow 
vitriol smoothness; and an older, more fa- 
miliar terror. Peril was exerting its accus- 
tomed influence upon Professor Sweet. 
Ratlike, he sought desperately for a way of 
escape. 

His eyes were crafty as he rose, bare- 
footed, and opened the door. The hall was 
empty, and downstairs he heard the voices 
of the Chinese and his niece. He closed the 
portal and from under his bed drew a suit- 
case which he packed hurriedly and then 
slid back into concealment. As he dressed 
he muttered to himself. Finally he looked 
into the mirror and smiled, but there was 
something more than approval of his well- 
groomed image in the grimace, He was 
still smiling as he went downstairs and gave 
Cheng Hsi directions concerning lunch, 
which the servant received with the re- 
spectful demeanor he always wore in the 
presence of a third person. 

“And see to packing Miss Mead’s suit- 
case,’”’ the professor directed. ‘‘And have 
the car ready at four. I’ll drive her down 
to the station.” 

The blind girl lifted her head from her 
knitting. “I’d rather walk,” she protested. 
“Walking will do me good.” 

“Very well, my dear,’’ Sweet responded. 
“We'll walk then. It will do me good too.” 

Hours later Cheng Hsi met him in the 
hall. The Chinese carried the patent- 
leather suitcase. Sweet turned to get his 
hat and coat, but the other laid a hand on 
his sleeve. 

“Tt will be better for you to stay here,” 
he announced. ‘There are things I must 
get from the village. I will take the girl 
to the train.” 

“But ” Sweet began, but the Chi- 
nese cut him short. 

“You two and this,”’ he said, lifting the 
suitcase, “out of my sight together? No, 
my friend. You will do as I say.’ 

“Very well,’ the professor answered 
dully. 

Cheng Hsi turned away. He did not see 
ae swift look of hatred Sweet threw after 

im. 

Professor Sweet told his niece good-by 
with avuncular fondness, gave his servant 
directions concerning errands to be done 
in the town and, reseating himself in his 
easy-chair, picked up his book again. He 
was absorbed therein as the door slammed. 
After a moment he laid the volume aside 
and crept to the window. The Chinese, 
suitcase in hand, was piloting Martha 
Mead along the sidewalk. 

The air of studious relaxation dropped 
from the professor. He ran upstairs and 
drew the suitcase from its hiding place, 
carried it down and out through the kitchen 
door. He unlocked his garage, stowed the 
bag in the car and backed the machine out 
into the driveway. Breathing hard, he re- 
plenished gasoline, water and oil. 

The whistle of a train sounded as he 
climbed into the seat and started the en- 
gine. Satisfying himself that it was run- 
ning smoothly, he throttled it down and 
ran back into the house. For five frantic 
moments he squatted before his safe, twirled 
the dials and wrestled with the handle. No 
answering click came. The door remained 
immobile. Professor Sweet sputtered curses 
and tried again. Sweat coursed down his 
face as he worked. Once more he failed. 
With a half groan he drew a notebook from 
his pocket, verified the figures therein and 
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had been waiting, once more a well-preened, 
complacent little figure, for several minutes. 

With no evidence of haste he entered the 
car and bent over Martha Mead’s seat. 

“Dear child,’ he purred, ‘‘there’s been 
an accident. I’ll explain later. Give me 
your bag, and come along.” 

She rose with the placid obedience of the 
blind to the strange mandates of a five- 
sensed world. 

“The bag, the suitcase,” he insisted. 

“On the rack,” she told him. 

“No!” he snarled and peered beneath 
the seat. “Where did you put it? Think! 
Hurry!” 

“Tn therack,”’ she reiterated, and searched 
with her own hands. “It’s gone,’’ she 
added. ‘‘Someone must have taken it by 
mistake.” 

“Two policemen in gray,” Cheng Hsi had 
said. He looked about him frantically. 
On the platform a brakeman raised his 
arm and shouted. 

“Come!”’ he gasped, and hurried her 
from the car. 

The train was just pulling into the sta- 
tion as they roared through Appleton. At 
Renfrew they had outdistanced it. Then, 
at last, Spruce Plains, and the station plat- 
form with a bearlike figure in a great fur 
coat outlined in the glow of the headlights. 

“Gaard!’’ Sweet called, and at the hail 
the physician leaped agilely out of the glare. 
“Tt’s Sweet,’ the other explained, and 
jumped from the car. “It’s all off,’ he 
confided hastily but fluently to the shadow 
beneath the station eaves. ‘House raided 
an hour and a half ago: Cheng Hsi shot. 
I got away. Caught the train at the junc- 
tion and took Martha off.’ 

“Good,’”’ Gaard grunted impassively. 

“But there were troopers on the train. 
They’ve got the suitcase. Coming to get 
you, and they’ve the evidence with them.” 

“Hah,” the big man exploded and was 
silent an instant. “Well?” he asked coolly 
at length. 

“Go, and keep on going,’’ Sweet urged. 
Pa your car and we'll get over the bor- 

enue 

“How many troopers?’”’ Gaard asked 
after a pause. 

“Two, I think.” 

‘Are you well heeled?”’ 

“T have a gun.” 

“T mean cash. 
me.” 

“Only twenty-odd. They got the safe.” 

“Two troopers,’ Gaard reflected aloud. 
“And the suitcase. H’m! No, we don’t 
run for it yet. There’s twelve thousand dol- 
lars cash and that much more in material 
out at my place. We'll go there.” 

“But,” Sweet demurred, “we'll 

“Come along,’ the big man growled. 
“Two troopers aren’t so many. Ill send 
Ike and the Haven woman back to town. 
That’ll clear our decks. Go ahead. I'll 
follow.” 


I’ve seven dollars with 
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In the smoking car Sergeant Delaney re- 
joined Meredith and picked up his sheep- 
skin jacket. 

“T was right,” he said calmly. “She got 
off at Brookford Junction. Brakeman says 
a little dark guy boarded there and helped 
her off. That would be her uncle.” 

Meredith shook his head dolefully. ‘‘Ser- 
geant, I’m a mile behind. This is too fast 
for me. What now?” 

“Two things,” Delaney recited, strug- 
gling into his coat. “I’m going to drop off 
at Appleton and get someone to drive me 
back to the junction. If I can’t pick up the 
trail there I’m going on back to Haskton 
and arrest whoever I find in Sweet’s house. 
l’ll take this suitcase with me. You're 
going ahead,” he continued, thrusting a 
warrant into the trooper’s hands, “and 
search the sanitarium and arrest Gaard. 
You’ll have to evolve your own tactics as 
you go along, kid. Phone the hotel when 
you're all set. Right? And listen: I'd belt 
my gun over my sheepskin before I got to 
Whetstone Point.” 


Stars shone all at once in the dull black- 
ness of the road, and Trooper Meredith 
stopped floundering over ruts to light a 
match. Fresh-stirred mud clouded the pud- 
dle at his feet and the tire tracks on its 
farther side were bright with dampness. 
The match hissed in the water and Mere- 
dith stood for a minute until the ensuing 
utter darkness faded out into starlit gloom. 

“That proves it,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘‘They’ve just gone in, instead of just 
gone out.” 

Hestumbled on. Overhead, tree branches 
massed dark against the swarming stars. 
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There was a smell of frost in the still air. 
He had begun to fear that he had taken the 
wrong road when the trees gave way ahead. 
A light shone across the clearing and a 
faint breeze from the river touched his face. 
He stepped from the clods of the driveway 
to the grass and walked slowly toward the 
house, halting every few steps to listen. 

“T hope,”’ Trooper Meredith said to him- 
self, ‘“‘there isn’t any dog’’; and straight- 
way threw himself face down on the frosty 
grass. The door of the house had opened 
suddenly and a man had come out with an 
electric torch. For the first time Meredith 
marked the car standing before the steps. 
He shifted his position a little and drew his 
revolver. Headlights bored a slender white 
cone through the darkness, and in their 
radiance he recognized the man of all work, 
Ike. A woman came to the head of the 
steps and he directed the torch upon them 
to guide her descent. It was the nurse. 

Meredith ducked his head and lay still 
while the luminous broom of the headlights 
swept across the field as the car turned and 
then plunged into the dark sheath of the 
wood road. A red tail light blinked and 
was gone. The trooper rose and tiptoed 
nearer the house. Far down the road he 
heard the mounting whine of shifted gears. 
Then everything was still and dark except 
for the one bright window in the dwelling. 
Toward this he crept, and through it, from 
a distance, saw an angle of Gaard’s office 
and the doctor himself busy in his phar- 
macy. Ashewatched, another light bloomed 
in an upper window. 

“Two of them, anyway,’ Meredith de- 
cided. “‘Best reconnoiter before going into 
action, old-timer.” 

He circled the house, which loomed 
gaunt and enormous in the darkness, and 
then stole toward the outbuildings. The 
wide doors of the barn were shut, but a 
smaller portal at one side gave as he turned 
the knob, and a puff of warmer air brought 
to his nose the smell of hay and a faint reek 
of hot oil. With infinite caution he groped 
his way through solid blackness until his 
hand touched the radiator of a car and 
pulled back. It was still hot. 

After much fumbling in the darkness he 
contrived to raise the hood, forbore to curse 
when he burned himself on a cylinder, and 
at length found the gasoline line. The 
tubing bent under his tugging, and finally 
broke. He twisted a section of it off and 
threw it away. 

“Retreat cut off, anyway,’ he muttered, 
and groped from the barn. Both lights had 
vanished from the house now. The dwell- 
ing bulked, black and faintly sinister against 
the stars. Meredith stood an instant, shiv- 
ering a little from nervousness and cold. 
Then, revolver in hand, he went stealthily 
toward the porch. 

“Now in stories,’ he cogitated, ‘“‘the 
bold sheriff always hammers on the door 
and hollers ‘Open, in the name of the law!’ 
but stories never tell you what’s to keep 
the jasper he wants from bumping the sher- 
iff pronto or else sneaking out the back way. 
I can’t surround this dump. I'll have to 
knock. Maybe they’ll think it’s Ike come 
back again.” 

He held his breath as he climbed the 
porch steps, and waited a full minute at 
their head. A board complained beneath 
his weight, but there was no other sound. 
As he stood there he was suddenly aware 
that the front door was ajar. The discovery 
made him tingle and then grow wary. Ike 
might have failed to close it. On the other 
hand, it might be a trap. 

For a full minute he waited, and then, 
holding his revolver ready, pushed the por- 
tal sharply with his foot and stepped 
quickly to one side. The hinges whined 
faintly as the door swung open. There was 
no other sound. Meredith stepped into the 
blackness of the hall. 


For some time he had heard the tinkle 
of water. Now he realized that the room 
was flooded with light, and he sat up, dizzy 
and still only half conscious. He was on the 
floor of a windowless chamber, little more 
than a closet. There was a smell of drugs 
in the air, and over a sink at one end of the 
little room a tap shed a stream of drops. 

Meredith’s hat lay beside him. Mechani- 
cally he picked it up and put it on. He 
winced with pain and ran tender finger 
tips over a hard bump on the back of his 
head. His sheepskin coat was missing. His 
gun was gone. 

The floor of the room tipped with him 
dizzily as he rose. By catching hold of an 
empty shelf, a table, and then the sink, he 


managed to reach the tap and turn it on 
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full. He stuck his head beneath the icy 
flow, and when he stood erect again, gasp- 
ing and sputtering, he realized where he 
was. This was the pharmacy adjoining the 
office of Doctor Gaard, but except for one 


= | or two broken bottles the drugs had gone. 


He set his shoulder against the door. It 


| did not give. All at once realization came 


to him fully, and to faint nausea was added 
a sickening sense of failure. 

“Stuck your head right into the loop,” 
he told himself aloud, blinking discon- 
solately at the empty shelves. Doctor 
Gaard, thanks to his blundering, Meredith 
realized, had cleaned out the pharmacy. 
Probably he had fled while the trooper lay 
unconscious. 

He stared blankly at the ravished room, 
at the light glowing in the ceiling, and sud- 
denly stiffened. He recalled that the 
switch controlling the pharmacy bulb also 
operated the lights in the outer office. 

He turned to the door and laid his ear 
against a panel. For a long minute he 
heard no sound. 

Then a door slammed and Gaard’s deep 
voice growled, “‘ All set?” 

Another voice, lighter and more nervous, 
replied, “Set? The car’s dead. Won’t 


I starts: 


“Won’t start?” 
“No. Gas line smashed all to pieces. 


“Tke’s not coming back till tomorrow 
noon to shut up the place, and he hasn’t 
got a telephone.” 

There was a silence and then Gaard 
spoke again. 

“T wish I’d hit that cop harder. 
on! I’ve got it! 
half mast.” 

Meredith waited, but he heard no fur- 
ther sound. Then, setting his back against 
the door and bracing his feet against the 
opposite wall, he thrust with all his might 
until his smitten head ached and pounded. 
Under the pressure the wood creaked and 
snapped, but the door held. At length he 
gave it up, panting and dizzy. A moment 
later a key ground in the lock and the door 
swung open. 

“Come in,” Professor Sweet invited 
suavely, stepping aside. He gesticulated 
elaborately with one hand. In the other he 


Hold 
Go run up that flag to 


| held the trooper’s heavy revolver. He read 


passing | 


the quick determination in Meredith’s eyes, 
and raised its muzzle a trifle. 

“No violence,”’ he warned, stepping back 
slightly with a feline grin. ‘“‘That would 
be—unfortunate.”’ 

The trooper shrugged. His feet clattered 
across the wooden floor and came to rest 
before the long carpet lying in front of 


| Gaard’s desk. The proprietor of the Whet- 


stone Point sanitarium sat behind this, his 
big body thrust into the inadequate frame 
of the chair. His heavy face was expres- 
sionless as stone. Into one corner of the 
wide mouth an unlighted cigar was thrust, 


| immobile and tightly clamped. Upon the 


blotting pad, in reach of his hand, lay an 
automatic pistol. 
Gaard changed neither attitude nor ex- 


_ pression as Meredith swung about and 


stared at him. Sweet, still smirking, made 
a wide detour about the-trooper and took 


| up his post with his back to the outer door. 


Then, for a long minute, there was silence 
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while the merciless eyes of the physician 
tried to beat down Meredith’s angry stare. 

“Well?” Gaard said at length, out of the 
disengaged corner of his mouth. 

“You’re both under arrest,’’ Meredith 
drawled. 

Gaard gave a grunting cough of mingled 
surprise and scorn. The trooper glanced be- 
hind him and edged over toward the door 
with the light switch set in its jamb. He 
halted as Sweet hissed and raised the re- 
volver. 

“Dead men,’’ Gaard corrected heavily, 
“can’t make arrests.” 

“T’m not Ellison,’’ Meredith retorted. 

He got an instant’s satisfaction from the 
expression that contorted Sweet’s face. 
Gaard reached out a big paw and laid it on 
the handle of his pistol. Then for another 
moment there was silence. The trooper was 
aware of the faint reek of burned paper in 
the room, and marked the pile of gray ash 
in the fireplace and the open door of the 
safe in the corner. One of the drawn win- 
dow shades bellied and rattled faintly in the 
draft. He wondered what time it was. 

“We're going to kill you, trooper,’’ Gaard 
informed him impassively, “‘unless a 

He waited a minute, staring hard at the 
sad-faced young man in gray. Meredith 
met his eyes squarely. 

“And a little later,” the trooper drawled, 
“you'll be sitting in another chair that fits 
you better.” 

The cigar shifted slightly under the force 
of the big man’s bite. The blunt fingers 
that had touched the pistol now drummed 
on the desk top. Gaard cleared his throat. 

““Where’s the suitcase you stole?”’ he 
demanded. 

“Where’s the girl it belongs to?”’ Mere- 
dith echoed. 

“Where’s your mate?’’ Sweet asked. 

“Where’s your niece?”’ the trooper re- 
plied. ‘I won’t tell you a thing till you tell 
me what you’ve done with that girl.” 

The desk chair creaked as Gaard shifted 
his bulk, choked back his wrath and an- 
swered, “It’s a bargain. The girl is upstairs. 
Taking my infra red treatment,” he added 
with a bleak grin. ‘‘She’s all right. Now 
come through. Where’s that suitcase?’ 

“And now that you’ve told me what I 
want to know, I won’t tell you a thing, any- 
how,” Meredith said coolly. 

The big man’s face grew the copper red 
of the rising moon. He heaved himself out 
of his chair and leaned both hands on the 
desk, glaring at the trooper. 

“Listen,” he said softly; “‘you’re going 
to tell us what we want to know. We 
haven’t time to argue. If you come through 
quick, you’ll save your hide—perhaps. If 
you don’t we’re going to hurt you, and what 
I don’t know about hurting people my 
friend here does. He didn’t live years in 
China for nothing. When you walked in 
last night we knew the show was over. 
We're going to leave. What we want is a 
chance for a clean get-away and that suit- 
case you stole. Tell us where it is and where 
your mate is hanging out, and we’ll put you 
back in the pharmacy and leave you there 
for Ike to find when he comes at noon. If 
you don’t—that’s an examination table 
there in the corner. The first thing we’ll do 
is strap you to that and then ——” He 
grinned savagely. 
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“Anyway,” he said aloud, “‘one of them’s 
out of action. Otherwise they’d have tried 
a flanking movement before this, with the 
jasper in the house keeping me down.”’ 

He crawled over to the girl, who sat with 
her hands clasped about her shins and her 
face against her knees. She was trembling 
violently. He stripped off his jacket and 
threw it over her shoulders. : 

The east was bright yellow now. A crow 
flapped heavily overhead, veered away, and 
cawed scornfully at the shivering man in 
gray who crouched at the river’s edge. 
Presently the first sunlight struck irides- 
cence from the frost-covered planks. Mere- 
dith crawled again to the end of his 
breastwork and peered out. 

“Well,” he told the grim white house, 
between chattering teeth, “‘I can stand it 
as long as you can. Delaney will be here 
soon. And my gun is just as good as di 

He checked his speech and drew back 
behind his shelter, where he opened his 
revolver and looked at its contents. Three 
of the six cartridges in the cylinder had 
been dimpled by the firing pin. Three shots 
remained, and he had no more ammunition. 

As if to mock his plight the man in the 
house was moved to a sudden burst of 
firing. The beams shuddered and stirred 
under the hammer blows of the bullets. 
Meredith whimpered in impotent wrath. 

“Go ahead,” he jerked. ‘Have a cele- 
bration. If I only could get you out in the 
open and throw down on you, old-timer.” 

The wild thought of employing his jacket 
in the construction of a dummy was aban- 
doned for lack of material. For an instant 
he fought before he overcame a hysterical 
impulse to rush the house. The wind was 
rising with the sun, turning the river a 
valiant blue, spreading the half-masted flag, 
biting deep through the thick flannel shirt 
he wore. 

Miserably Meredith squatted, waiting, 
blowing on his hands lest they become en- 
tirely numb. Several times he peered out 
at the house. There was no movement 
there, no sign of where his opponent lurked, 
though once when he grew careless a bullet 
kicked dirt into his face. 

Gradually he became worried. A deeper 
discomfort added itself to the cold. Why 
did not Gaard and Sweet—or Gaard alone 
if Sweet was dead—escape through the 
back door? So doing, a fugitive would have 
the house between him and Meredith all 
the way to the woods. Why did they wait 
when they knew that, sooner or later, re- 
enforcements must arrive? Delaney might 
be here at any moment. Ike, who ap- 
parently was not in the plot, was due back 
at noon. Gaard had said so himself. 

The girl stirred, lifted her head, and felt 
the jacket about her shoulders with a won- 
dering expression. He crept over to her. 

“It’s cold,’’ she whispered. 

“TIsn’t it?” he replied grimly. “Pull that 
about you, lady. So. It’ll be only a few 
minutes now. And listen, don’t worry 
about that uncle of yours, for he’s i 

“Tt isn’t that,” she interrupted dully. 
“You see, I thought I was going to see, and 
Doctor Gaard—he isn’t a real eye doctor 
then?” 

“‘T guess not,’”’ Meredith said gently. 

She said nothing more and bowed her 
head forward on her knees again, but not 
before he saw tears shining on her lashes. 

“But,” the trooper went on, “‘when we 
get out of this jam there’ll be one pair of 
eyes at your service, right along—if you 
want them.” 

She held out a hand without lifting her 
head. He took it for a moment in numbed 
fingers and patted it clumsily. Then he 
crawled over to his lookout once more. 

He saw no movement anywhere, save the 
half-masted flag rippling in the wind. The 
half-masted flag—he had heard Gaard order 
Sweet to set it so. The vague suspicion that 
had plagued him now became acute distress. 
That flag was a signal, of course. Why 
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hadn’t he thought of it before? Signal for’ 
whom? Woods cut off all view of it from 
three sides and on the fourth side was the 
river. It could be seen only from there and 
from the farther shore. He turned and 
looked, and at his unwary movement an- 
other bullet smashed into the timber. 

The line of the farther shore, hazy a 
little while ago, had been polished bright 
and keen by the wind. He could see a 
house, one or two cabins and, far down- 
stream, a gleaming something—a white 
motorboat. It was headed toward him. As 
he watched he saw a flicker of spray shoot 
up from its forefoot. 

“That’s it,’ Meredith said, aloud and 
grimly. 

All at once he saw why Gaard bided his 
time. That was the way the drugs had 
come. That was the way the smugglers in- 
tended to leave. Meredith had seen the 
half-masted flag raised to the peak before, 
and thereafter, he recalled, the approaching 
motorboat had turned from its course and 
had idled up and down the river until he 
had departed. 

He looked at the on-coming craft with 
estimating eyes. It would be a good twenty 
minutes before it came within range and he 
and the girl were caught in a trap. It was 
still hidden from the house by the trees be- 
yond the clearing. If Gaard were to see it 
the last chance would be gone. For a mo- 
ment, he sat, thinking desperately. Then 
he compressed his lips, nodded, and crept 
over to whisper to the girl. 

“T think they’ve left the house. I’m 
going to try and find out. There may be 
some shooting, but I want you to sit quite 
still, whatever happens. It’s all right.’ 

Resolutely he bit off his speech there, 
omitting many things he desired earnestly 
to say. Then, slowly, he peered above the 
timber pile. 

There was a shot from the house. The 
bullet went high and spun gravel from the 
water’s edge, but Meredith did not duck 
back to cover. Instead, he rose to his full 
height, tottered, and then came down across 
the lumber. Most of his body slid out of 
sight, but one gray-clad arm stretched out 
in plain view of the watcher from the house. 
Its fingers clutched, relaxed, were still. 

The girl gave a faint ery of fright. 

“Tt’s quite allright,’’ Meredith muttered, 
not moving an inch. “Sit still.’ 

The blinds in the upper window were 
flung open. Doctor Gaard peered out for 
an instant to assure himself, and then 
started for the chamber door. Halfway 
there he paused and then returned to the 
window. He raised his pistol, aimed at the 
awkwardly stretching arm, and fired. He 
saw it lurch under the blow of the bullet 
and then lie still again. 

Meredith gasped, and the girl cried out 
again. He could not conceal the agony in 
his voice when he strove to reassure her. 
She paid no heed to his whispered com- 
mands, but rose and groped along the 
timber toward where he lay. From his 
window Gaard watched with all the im- 
mobile intensity of a pointing dog. The 
girl’s hands, patting along the planks, 
touched the rough wool of the trooper’s 
shirt. 

“Get down; do as I say,” Meredith 
whispered harshly, not stirring. There was 
moisture on the sleeve, a warm, sticky wet- 
ness. As her fingers encountered it the 
trooper moaned faintly. At the sound the 
strained questing expression on her face 
gave way to horror. Gaard, in his window, 
saw her sway and fall. 

“Hah!” he exclaimed triumphantly and, 
thrusting his pistol into his pocket, ran from 
the room. His teeth flashed in a fierce grin 
as he passed the couch in the lower hall 
where Sweet lay, doubled up and panting. 
“Got him,”’ Gaard roared, and ran with 
amazing swiftness for one of his bulk down 
the steps and across the clearing toward the 
lumber heap. 
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noticing the fact. Certainly there was a 
curve in the roof line now. Winter frost had 
heaved the foundations so that the front 
door was jammed and they were unable to 
open it. 

Two windowpanes were broken in the 
kitchen window; and when they went in 
through the kitchen door it was to discover 
that the leak in the roof had become aggra- 
vated, so that the house smelled of mold 
and damp plaster, and in one place a shard 


of plaster had fallen from the ceiling upon 
the floor. 

Mrs. Paulley, going to and fro on a tour 
of inspection, uttered low exclamations of 
surprise and distress at every turn. “I 
declare, that roof has leaked terrible,’ she 
protested. Or: ‘The snow has blowed 
in them broken windows. Just look where 
it’s laid all winter.” Or: “There never was 
this sag in the kitchen floor before. It don’t 
feel safe to walk across it.” 
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The gray arm still extended above it, 
stiff and inhuman ds a semaphore. He 
could see the spreading darkness glisten on 
the shirt sleeve where his bullet had driven 
home. He paused an instant beside the 
barricade and grunted with satisfaction at 
the sight of the distant motorboat bear- 
ing in. 

All at once the dead arm stirred. A head 
appeared above the lumber, and another 
hand, holding a gun. Gaard looked into its 
muzzle blankly. Meredith’s white and 
sweating face peered up at him, gray lips 
contorted into a grin. 

“It worked,” he said slowly. 
your hands.” 

His voice shook, but the arm that held 
the big bright revolver was steady. Gaard 
obeyed, a pale flicker of terror in his eyes, 
his lips heavy and expressionless. Meredith 
drew himself erect, his face wrinkled with 
pain, dropped his eyes for an instant to the 
fainting girl, and then resolutely brought 
them to bear upon his captive again. The 
blood ran down his fingers, scaldingly warm. 
Dizziness pumped up into his head. He 
fought it desperately. 

He could hear his voice saying, far away: 
“Go haul up that flag. Slowly now. Right, 
left, right, left. There are three cartridges. 
You'll get ’em all if you hurry. Now undo 
those halyards. Good. We'll wait till De- 
laney comes before we invite your friend in. 
Now march to the house. Slowly, I said.” 

Overhead, the flag fluttered from the 
peak. Beneath, the ground heaved respon- 
sively unless he shook his head hard every 
so often. Out on the river the motorboat 
had lost headway and was drifting. The 
porch steps were high and steep as the 
pyramids. Above, he saw Gaard standing, 
his arms still raised, a curiously eager ex- 
pression on his face. Meredith crooked his 
finger more securely about the trigger. 

“Don’t hope I faint,” he warned gently, 
“for if I feel I’m going you’re coming too.” 

He saw the contorted body on the couch 
and the white face of Sweet, incurious in its 
agony, as they passed. The office began to 
wheel solemnly as they entered, and the 
trooper kept his feet with difficulty. 

“Into the closet,” he ordered sharply 
and, as Gaard obeyed, slammed the door 
behind him and locked it. Suddenly the 
room was so dark that he had to grope to 
find the chair. He sat there a moment, 
head forward on his chest, and then fumbled 
with his sodden shirt sleeve. The door knob 
rattled and he picked up his revolver again. 

“I’m right here; waiting,” he said loudly. 

He heard Sweet stir on the couch and 
then cry out in anguish. Drops tapped, 
tapped, tapped down on the floor beside the 
trooper, and he placed his elbow on the desk 
and kept the red wrist and hand aloft. It 
would be silly to faint now. There were two 
doors he must watch. Sweet might be 
armed, still, and Gaard was strong. He 
might break the door down if Meredith left 
theroom. Yet there was Martha Mead 

Things began to slide away from him. As 
he relaxed, his arm fell over on the desk and 
the sharp pain roused him and brought him 
back. It might be the wind through the 
bare trees. It might be only the roaring in 
his ears. It could not be a car coming. It 
was too early for Ike and Delaney —— His 
head dropped forward on his breast again. 

Yet here was Delaney, unreal and ghost- 
like in the haze that slowly melted, spong- 
ing his face with a wet handkerchief, and 
there was the fat deputy, triumphantly ~ 
affixing handcuffs to Gaard’s wrists, and 
there was someone else, rolling up a sodden 
shirt sleeve, and there were other people, 
moving to and fro with a vast and con- 
fusing amount of conversation. He nodded 
weakly. Delaney bent over him. 

“Behind the lumber pile,” 
Meredith whispered. 

“Yes,” the sergeant prompted in his ear. 

“Mrs. Meredith,” he said weakly, and 
fainted. 


> hateup 


Trooper 


Dave Paulley’s comment was forceful 
and certain. “The old place is all run down, 
Rod,” he told his brother. ‘‘Ain’t a bit of 
sense in trying to patch it up. You might 
just about as well let it go for taxes and 
stay in town.” 

But Mrs. Paulley swung to him with 
quick reproach in her eyes. ‘That ain’t 
any way to talk, Dave,’’ she cried reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘The house you was born in.” 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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When Vincent Lopez play 
for eager feet 


WES eae LOPEZ plays the kind of dance 
music that makes matrons feel like sub-debs, 
and convinces men of all ages that they dance 
like Valentino—only better. 


Vincent Lopez will play your piano—in your 
living-room—that you and your friends may 
dance. 


Impossible? 
Not if your piano is an Ampico. 


Slip a recording into the drawer-like com- 
partment below the keyboard. Press a button. 


Then pick out a clear space on the floor and 
dash for it! Vincent Lopez is just swinging into 
“Someone Loves You After All.” You can’t resist 
dance music with that unmistakable Vincent 
Lopez touch —that tantalizing rhythm — that 
split-second syncopation that sweeps you up 
from your chair and out on the floor before 
you know what’s happened. 


The Ampico has been rightly called “the a// 
of the piano.” It is an exquisite piano on which 
great artists play the world’s finest music. It is 
instrument, artist, and repertoire. 


Why the Ampico is truly 

“The All of the Piano” 
The Ampico would be less than “the all of 
the piano” if it failed to bring you the playing 
of the great masters of dance music—with all 
their subtle harmonies, their breath-catching 
twists in tempo. For syncopation today 1s irre- 
sistible, brilliant—-as modern as tomorrow’s 
morning paper. 


Likewise, in every field of music, the Ampico 
brings you the best the world offers. The 
amazing Ampico mechanism will make your 
piano sing under the touch of famous concert 
artists —Levitzki, Lhévinne, Ornstein, Rach- 
maninoff, and hundreds more. The greatest 
living composers will play their own music for 


you. The musical riches you may d 
your Ampico are boundless! 


Whether your mood calls for sy 
simple songs, your Ampico will suj 
of music you want. The Library 
recordings includes operatic selé 
nades and fantasies, ballads, hymn: 
all the music you know and lov 
music you will treasure once y¢ 
covered it. 
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Only the best instruments that s 
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installation. So it is that the Am 
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and in Canada the Willis also. 
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Intact for playing by hand—a 
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40 SOLOISTS 40 


OKEH Records 


QUEENA MARIO 


SEAN 


JEANNE GORDON 


. corre 


RALPH ERROLLE 
VICENTE BALLESTER 


TOOETACA WITH THE CHTIAE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ORGHES 


UNDER TRE DIRLCTION OF 


PAUL EISLER 


Chickering Piano 


Ampico Recording 


t>pation is known by the company it 
h-ograph of the bulletin on the facade of 
? »politan Opera House speaks volumes. 
e House was filled on the afternoon that 
onducted his orchestra on the stage 
anen, and Madame Butterfly were sung 


er the Ampico today 

jrself the pleasure of hearing the 
yoday to a store where any of 
jationed are sold and ask to hear 
| some musician whose playing 
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is familiar to you. Close your eyes and the 
famous man is there. Every subtle nuance, 
every phrase, is unmistakably his. 


If you want to know more about the Ampico 
before hearing it, write for a booklet descrip- 
tive of the Ampico, its artists, and their music. 


i 


Here’s a sketchy “Who’s Who” of the men 
who play popular music through the Ampico. 


ADAM CARROLL is a Paul Whiteman pianist 
and leader of his own Adam Carroll Orchestra. 
You can’t realize how very good he is _ until 
you hear his recent Ampico recording of Irving 
Berlin’s “All Alone.” 


ZEZ CONFREY came all the way from Chicago 
to show New York what he could do with a 
piano. In odd moments, between tours with his 
own orchestra, he wrote “Stumbling” and 
“Kitten on the Keys.” Maybe you heard him play 
in Paul Whiteman’s recent concerts. 


J. MILTON DELCAMP, one of the best when it 
comes to teasing syncopation, is devoting his 
entire time to Ampico recordings. His official 
title is “Head of the Ampico Music Department.” 


TED FIORITO directs the Oriole Orchestra at 
Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel. He is also 
the successful song writer who launched “No, 
No, Nora,” “When Lights Are Low” and 
“Oh, Mabel.” 


FERDIE GROFE knows all about modern syn- 
copation because he invented much of it himself 
—he orchestrates the melodies that Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra plays. Recently he wrote 
“Broadway After Dark.” 


HENRY LANGE used to play the piano in Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra. Just now he and his 
Lange-McKay Orchestra are teaching Cincinnati 
what dance music at its best can be. 


VINCENT LOPEZ leads his famous orchestra 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. Just 
now he is giving concerts in the principal cities 
of the United States, while Europe waits im- 
patiently to hear him in the spring. 


RALPH REICHENTHAL has just come back from 
a tour of the West with Bennie Kruger’s 
Orchestra. Before that he was ‘pianist and 
arranger for Ray Miller’s Black and White 
Melody Boys. 
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New! Ampico Recordings 
for February 
ele following list represents a single month’s offering of 


music recorded for the Ampico. There are hundreds of re- 
cordings in the vast, and constantly growing, Ampico library. 


Etude—Strawinsky BRAILOWSKY 
Nocturne —Chopin BRAILOWSKY 
Aria—Von Dohnanyi VON DOHNANY!I 
Danse —Debussy SCHMITZ 
Chant Polonaise—Chopin-Liszt GODOWSKY 
Toccata—Schumann SUSKIND 
Intermezzo— Brahms SCIONTI 
Humoreske—Juon NASH 
Sylvia Ballet “Pizzicati”—Delibes * FAIRCHILD 
Can’t Yo’ Heah Me Callin’, Caroline—Roma DE BERT 


When the One You Love Loves You— Whiteman-Baer 
ADAM CARROLL 
At the End of the Road—Haznley EDGAR FAIRCHILD 


And for dancing . 


Charleston Medley ZEZ CONFREY 
Musical Comedy Favorites, No. 2 ADAM CARROLL 


With words—for singing and dancing 


Sweet Little You—Bibe ZEZ CONFREY 
Annie Dear—Kummer J. MILTON DELCAMP 
You and I “My Girl”—Archer J. MILTON DELCAMP 
Dreary Weather—Bo/and-Winegar VINCENT LOPEZ 
When You and I Were Seventeen—Rosoff VINCENT LOPEZ 
The Only, Only One—Monaco-Warren FERDIE GROFE 
Tell Her in the Springtime—Ber/in FERDIE GROFE 
No Wonder—Burke RALPH REICHENTHAL 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE PRIVILEGE 


The silent or player piano you now own will entitle you to 
an allowance on the purchase of your Ampico. This fact and 
convenient terms of payment make owning an Ampico a joy 
you may experience at once. Foot power model 
$795. Electric power models $985 to $5000. 
With freight added. Uprights and grands. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Che Ampico is found exclusively in fine pianos. It is built as a concealed and integral part of only the following makes of pianos, 
which have been known for generations as instruments of quality: 


| | 
MBE - CHICKERING: MASON &HAMLIN 
SHALL &WENDELL « HAINES BROS. : FISCHER 


FRANKLIN 


In Canada the 
WILLIS also 


a, 
8 t 
{ 


Note that the Knabe, the Chickering, and the Mason & Hamlin are three of the four great pianos in general use on the American concert Stage. ¥, 
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Healthy 


folks keep 
fit with 
Beemanis - 
youll find 
its daily 
use is 


SEN-SEN to sweeten 
and perfume 

the breath 

Delightful flavor, aromatic 


Wand fragrant. Valuable 
for singers and speakers. 


Shock-proof 


RADIO 
PLUGS 


Brach Shock-Proof 
Radio Plugs are mod- 
els of simplicity and 
perfection. 

No metal parts that 
might shock the user 
are exposed yet there 
is perfect contact. 
They will last a life- 
time. 


75¢ At Your Dealer 


<ERACH 


To Insert— 
just push tips 
into Plug 

To Release— 


merely pull 
cords to one side 


Users everywhere report Miraco Tuned 
Radio Frequency sets get programs coast 
to coast; outperform sets 3 times ag 
costly. Send for proof they are radio’s 
most amazing values, One tube guar- 
anteed, completely assembled long dis- 
tance outfit, only $14.35. Three tube 
(above), $29.50. Five tube $75. 
Send postal today for latest bulletins and 
, Special offer. It will interest you. 
MIDWEST RADIO CORP'’N  [e(0).\oy 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 
438-L E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
— ——— > 


Executive Accountants 
command big salaries. 


Become an Expert 
Thousands of firms need 


A J) them, “Only 5,000 Certi- 
CCOUN an A moe te Accountants 
: in U.S. Many are earn- 
ing $3,000 to $10,000a year. Wetrain you ERECOLANG mailin 
spare time for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting 
positions. Previous knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary. 
Largest staff of C.P.A.’s in America. Low tuition fee— 
easy terms. Write now for Free Booklet. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 271-H, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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(Continued from Page 159) 

“T’d be sorry for any baby born in this 
house now,” he protested humorously. 

Rod spoke in dull tones. “It ain’t so 
bad. I ought to have come out and took 
care of it, ever’ so often; but time I get 
things fixed up some, you won’t know the 
place.”’ 

“Tt ain’t safe to be in,’’ Dave insisted. 
“This floor’s apt to let you into the cellar 
any time.” 

“She needs a prop under that timber 
there, till I can put in a new one,”’ Rod 
agreed. “‘You always have to keep prop- 
ping up an old house. Time the frost gets 
out so we can get the front door open, you 
won’t notice so much.” 

“The chimney’s got a cant on it,”’ Dave 
reminded him. 

“T always figured on chinking it up in 
the spring.” 

Mrs. Paulley said hopelessly, ‘‘ Well, 
Rod, you'll have to put in a week of work 
here before we can come into the place. 
The whole house smells of blue mold.” 

“T’ll git at it. Let the sun in and things 
will dry out.” 

They drove home an hour later in a si- 
lence that was persistent; and when Rod 
and Mrs. Paulley were alone she said to 
him doubtfully, ‘‘I declare, I don’t see how 
I can get into the house till it’s fixed up, 
Rod.” 

“Tt needs a pile of work,” he agreed; and 
after a moment he added hopelessly, ‘‘ Don’t 
see just how I’m going to do it either. The 
season’s getting late already, and there’s a 
pile to do to get a garden started, and all. 
Busiest time of the year for me, always was, 
even if I can get Tom to help. Dunno how 
I’m going to do my farming and get the 
house fixed up too.” 

“You’d have to have some place to stay 
while you was working at things too.” 

“Can’t rightly afford to hire it done,” 
he remarked thoughtfully. ‘‘And one man 
can’t do it all; not and the farming too.” 

There was a long silence between them; 
and at last Mrs. Paulley asked, “‘Have you 
wrote to Joe Brant yet?” 

“‘Ain’t had time,”’ Rod replied. 

“Well, why don’t you tell him we’d like 
to stay on till haying?” she suggested. 
“You can get out there a day or two in 
between times and get the house fixed up, 
and we can manage without a garden and 
move out there during the haying. Then 
this ought to be an apple year; and we’ve 
saved money this winter.” 

“T guess we’d best do that,’’ he agreed. 
“Best stay here till haying.” 

So they stayed in East Harbor till the 
haying season; but in the meantime Rod 
failed to find opportunity to go out and put 
the house in repair. When the hay was ripe 
he arranged for a few days’ leave from his 
job to go and cut the crop. Tom was un- 
willing to go with him. The boy was now a 
full-time clerk in the haberdasher’s store 
and full of enthusiasm for his new occupa- 
tion. But Rod persuaded one of the other 
teamsters to go along; and they spent three 
days at the farm, harvesting the best of the 
hay. Mrs. Paulley did not go out with 
them. 

“There’s nothing to do with there,” she 
complained. ‘“‘You’ll have to get along. 
T’ll give you bedding, and you can cook 
your own meals, and I’ll fry up doughnuts 
and make some biscuits for you to take 
along.”’ 

When Rod returned he said the yard was 
full of weeds. “‘ You wouldn’t hardly think 
there’d been anybody in the house for six 
or seven years.” 

“T don’t see how we can go out there this 
fall,” his wife commented, ‘‘with not even 
any potatoes in the cellar to go through the 
winter.” 

“There’s going to be a good crop of ap- 
ples,’ he told her. ‘‘The trees are loaded 
right now, unless they fall off or something. 
I'll have to go out and pick ’em.” 

“Well, you better get out there and get 
the house fixed and some wood cut, then,” 
she advised. “If you sell the apples good 
enough we can buy what we’ll need for the 
winter.” 

“Yes, I got to do that,” he agreed. 

But the summer slipped away. There 
were so many other things to be done. 
Rod had now a small garden behind the 
house, and he took pleasure in tending it 
and in watching the processes of growth 
at this close range. On the farm the work 
had been done on a larger scale, more im- 
personally, Here he knew every plant and 
observed it jealously from day to day. 
Mrs. Paulley was busy with preserving, 
industriously hovering over the stove. The 
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town was full of summer folk, and when she 
had an hour free she liked to go downtown 
and see the number plates on automobiles 
from distant states, the garments which the 
women wore and the curious garb of some 
of the men. These excursions gave her 
matter for long conversations with her 
neighbors. Her days, which on the farm 
had been a reiterant and monotonous 
chain, were here full of varied interest. 

The financial condition of the family 
steadily improved. Tom’s wage had been 
raised and he took pride in contributing 
rather more than a fair portion of it to the 
common purse. Rod earned money ample 
for their needs, and with a margin that 
could be put away. Mrs. Paulley’s native 
thrift found food to feed upon and waxed 
fat. Even Lola earned money that sum- 
mer, working as nursemaid for one of the 
transient residents in the big Oliver house 
at the foot of the square. Bob, eleven 
years old now, went every day to the coal 
wharves with his father, and rode on his 
father’s team; and Rod came home one 
night and reported that the boy had learned 
to swim. 

“Charlie Hay called me to see it,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘I hadn’t missed Bob till Charlie 
called me, and we went out, and there was 
the boy and two-three others diving right 
off the end of the wharf into deep water.” 

“My land, he’ll be drowned,’ Mrs. 
Paulley protested in proud alarm. 

“Not him,” Rod replied. “‘You can’t 
drown him any more’n you can a cunner. 
I watched him pretty near half an hour.” 

The apple-picking season came and 
found them unprepared to return to the 
farm; but the apples must be picked, and 
Rod went to Fraternity to attend to this. 
He was able to hire men to help him and 
they picked better than a hundred barrels 
of apples, on which—the price being unus- 
ually good—Rod netted more than three 
hundred dollars. When he came home he 
was full of satisfaction. 

“We'll be able to fix up the place good, 
come next spring, with what we’ll save this 
winter,”’ he declared. 

Mrs. Paulley nodded. ‘‘It’ll be nice to 
get home again,” she agreed. And after a 
time she asked dispassionately, ‘‘Things 
about the same out there?”’ 

“The roof’s leaking worse. I never did 
get time to fix it up,’”’ Rod replied. ““We 
picked all them apples in four days, and 
packed them and shipped them off.” 

“T expect folks think we ain’t ever com- 
ing back,” she hazarded uncomfortably. 

“That’s what they’re saying,’ Rod con- 
fessed. ‘‘One night down at the store they 
got to talking, and Chet McAusland said he 
expected we’d stay here. I told him we 
figured to come back next spring, but he 
didn’t act like he thought we would. But I 
paid the taxes on the place. I guess that 
surprised them some.”’ His tone was full of 
pride. 

“How much was the taxes?” she asked. 

“Seventy-two dollars and forty cents.” 

“They weren’t but sixty-six dollars last 
year.” 

“Well, quite a lot of folks have moved 
away from town.” 

“They keep leaving,’’ she agreed. ‘“‘I 
pop know what us that stay are going 
to do.” 

“But there ain’t any of them lived there 
as long as I have,” he reminded her. ‘“‘My 
folks have been there longer than most.” 

“Yes, it’s the new ones that give up 
quickest,’’ she assented. 


The hay he had cut that summer Rod 
sold during the winter to the company for 
which he worked at a price which failed to 
repay his own labors in cutting the crop. 
“Tt’ll just spoil, there in the barn,” he ex- 
plained apologetically when he reported 
the sale. 

“You have to sell for what it’ll bring,” 
Mrs. Paulley assented. 

In the spring young Tom one evening 
suggested that he reduce the amount he had 
been turning over to his father. ‘I’ve got 
a chance to buy into the business,” he 
explained. “Putting in five dollars a week 
on it. And I’m earning more. I like the 
business; and I can own the store in ten 
years, the old man says. He’s going to sell 
out and go to Florida, and he says he’d as 
soon sell to me as anybody.” 

They could not with justice refuse to do 
as he suggested. Mrs. Paulley found her- 
self enormously proud of her son’s enter- 
prise; and they were comfortable enough 
without the extra money. Lola was now a 
senior in the high school and her clothes 
cost something, but she was skillful with 
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“T should think it would,”’ said Gerard 
bluntly. ‘‘Who is this chap anyway?” 

She told him what she knew. ‘‘Oh,” said 
Gerard. “So that’s the egg. I heard about 
him yesterday. One of these oncoming 
Westerners. Wants capital to build an 
amusement park on Pike’s Peak, does he? 
What’s he bothering you for?’”’ He looked 
down at her, his fair disdainful eyebrows 
puckered with irritation. ‘‘This,” thought 
Clare, ‘‘is anger.” 

“‘He wasn’t bothering me,” she insisted. 
“He’s a friend of Haley’s. Don’t you 
understand?”’ 

He seemed to imply, by lifting his eye- 
brows and cocking his head significantly, 
that any friend of Haley’s—well! He had 
never felt Haley Devereux’s charm, for his 
brillianey was certainly obviated by his 
weaknesses. There were ways of drinking, 
and ways of marrying, and Devereux had 
chosen none of them. Gerard indeed had 
never given Haley a thought since the news 
of his elopement had come out in the news- 
papers; and he didn’t want to bother about 
him now. He did not want his fiancée de- 
pressed by her family skeleton. So he 
changed the subject, a little imperiously. 

“‘T saw two horses today that I thought 
you would like.” 

Clare looked up at him sharply. So this 
was his method. ‘‘ Hunters?” she asked, 
after a little pause, and they fell into talk. 

But when they reached her home later 
that night, and he had properly saluted and 
been received by her mother, Clare would 
not let him stay. 

“No,” she said, a little imperiously in 
her turn. “Please not now. I’m tired!” 

She sent him away and, gone to her 
room, began to think of Haley and the 
strange Emery. The two were inextricably 
connected in her mind. And before she 
slept she came to a decision. 

The next morning she acted upon it. 
She found her mother in the living room, 
attacking her lace. Clare had never taken 
the daughterly réle protecting her mother, 
and she plunged right in. 

“Do you know what I heard last night?” 

Her mother looked up; Clare’s com- 
muniqués were often diverting. ‘‘I can’t 
imagine.” 

“Haley has a son.” 

Mrs. Devereux dropped her needles and 
her lace in her lap. Her proud old lips trem- 
bled, and she sat, amazed, wavering be- 
tween passionate concern and disdainful 
contempt. For a moment Clare thought 
she would cry and relent. Then her pride 
conquered her instincts. 

“T am sure,” she said haughtily, “that 
need not concern you and me.”’ 

Clare felt herself tremble. She was used 
to losing her temper, to fits of irritation; 
but in this anger her heart was concerned; 
it was as if she cast away the callousness 
and the guard of indifference which her 
mother’s rigid anger had imposed upon her. 

“Tt is our affair!’’ she said hoarsely, 
walking toward her mother. ‘Oh, it is! 
Can’t you see how hard you are, and how 
stupid! If this girl had been one of Ge- 
rard’s sisters it would have been perfectly 
all right. We can’t be so inhuman. I think 
we should make up with Haley.” 

“Never,” said her mother bitterly. 

“But I must,” said Clare. 

“You can do as you please. When you 
marry Gerard you will be your own 
mistress.” 

“Marrying Gerard has nothing to do 
with it,”’ said Clare. ‘‘I do this for myself.” 

Gerard and this feeling in her heart were 
miles apart, and she had not had the feeling 
long enough to wonder at that. 

‘“When you are married, Clare,” said her 
mother, ‘‘you will find that you can’t do 
things entirely for yourself.” 

“T shall. That is what marriage is for. 
Marriage isn’t slavery. Do you suppose 
Gerard could keep me from seeing Haley, if 
I chose?”’ She remembered Gerard’s mood 
the night before. And she defied it. 

“Tf you take Haley back you must take 
his wife. And I do not think the Flaggs 
would relish that woman in their mother’s 
house.” 

“You have no right to call her that 
woman.”’. Clare poured forth the story 
which Emery had told her last night. ‘She 
has done something for him that we could 
never do. We owe her at least gratitude. 
That is, if you still love Haley. And I do! 
I don’t care what people do, when I love 
them.’”’ She was on the edge of tears, 


HER BROTHER’S KEEPER 


“Who told you all this?” asked her 
mother. 

““A man. A man named Emery, whom I 
met last night. He is a friend of Haley’s.”’ 

Mrs. Devereux gazed at her daughter 

uncomprehendingly. ‘‘I have never seen 
you so worked up, Clare. Andall on the 
word of a strange man. He must have had 
an uncanny influence over you. How do 
you know what he said is true?’’ 
_ “I don’t know. But he made me believe 
it. He was convincing.” She hesitated, 
then added, ‘‘He was the most convincing 
man I’ve met in a long time.” 

Her mother sniffed. ‘‘That man should 
be Gerard,” she said, and she immediately 
regretted it. It did no good to suggest com- 
parisons. Who was this man who could 
stir Clare to a heroic mood? 

Clare went away, as if there were no more 

words in her, and her mother began to cry 
silently. She had fallen into the habit of 
solitary weeping, since her husband had 
died and her son had left her. Now Clare 
had the power to wound her. She sat, her 
hands idle in her lap, the tears streaming 
down over her worn uncomprehending face. 
Then she remembered that Lou was coming 
at 11:30, and she hastened to her room to 
bathe her eyes. There was no good in let- 
ting Lou see too much! 
_ Clare went straight to a drug store, and 
in a telephone book found Haley’s office ad- 
dress. It was on Park Avenue, in one of 
those huge professional temples where ar- 
chitects herd themselves together, as if to 
watch one another’s drawings. She walked 
downtown, lingering a little, because it was 
her plan to get Haley to take her to lunch. 
She feared to telephone him, because she 
was afraid of Haley and his impudent 
mocking voice. Face to face, she could dis- 
arm him. 

_He kept her waiting in the anteroom of 
his office for a quarter of an hour. Then an 
office boy led her down a long corridor, 
whose walls were crowded with drawings 
and designs, to a door on which was written 
Mr. Devereux. Haley apparently had a 
certain importance. The boy opened the 
door, and she walked in. The door closed 
behind her, and she saw Haley sitting at a 
high desk near the window. He was ab- 
sorbed in a drawing, and she had never seen 
him so still, so relaxed. His thin hawkish 
face was firmly chiseled, peaceful as if for 
a long time his attention had been fixed 
upon an interest dear to his heart. ‘‘ This,”’ 
thought Clare, looking at him, “‘the actress 
has achieved.’’ 

“Haley,” she said. 

He lifted his eyes, and looked at her as if 
he could not conceive of her being there. 
And then he got down from his high seat 
and walked over to her, smiling. 

“Sister comes to forgive wandering 
brother. I can see it in her eyes,” he said, 
and took her chin in his hand, and shook 
her face. Haley never kissed people. He 
always mocked them a little by pulling 
their features about. ‘‘That damned boy 
said it was a lady, and I thought it was an 
insurance agent, so I kept you waiting. Do 
you know, Clare, you look a bit wan; but 
it suits you.” 

He was the same careless Haley, with the 
marks of unrest and the traces of dissipa- 
tion gone. He looked happy. 

“Sit down, Clare, and tell me all about 
it. What struck you to come and see me?”’ 
He placed her in a chair and stood facing 
her. “How’s mother?” 

“‘T got tired of not seeing you, that was 
why, Haley. And someone told me you 
had a baby. I thought it was time I looked 
you up. Mother is furious.” 

“With me?” 

“With me. About you—she’s sad.” 

He made her a face. ‘‘ Mother will come 
round. But she’s got to be decent to Nina. 
You understand that, don’t you, Clare?”’ 
He was uncompromising about this; as if 


to acknowledge publicly what he owed his | 


wife. 

“T want to go to see her, Haley,’’ she 
said suddenly. ‘‘When can I go?”’ He had, 
in a flash, got more from her than she had 
thought of giving. 

He was moved. “Do you mean that, 
Clare? Because if you do, you make me 
happy. And Nina too. It’s not easy for a 
woman to marry a man for the best possible 
reasons, only to be completely misunder- 
stood. I was down, you know. Of course, 
Nina can’t understand mother. But she’s 
philosophical about her. Come on over 
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here.” He dragged her over to a chair near-»staring at her. The 


his.desk,.and proceeded to engulf her with 
talk. He showed her photographs of his 
wife and son, who, even as a baby, had the 
dark intensity of Clare’s father about his 
little brow. As for Haley’s wife, she im- 
pressed Clare. She was mature, and serene, 
and yet provocative. 

“She’s Russian,’ explained Haley; 
‘raised in London, but nevertheless a Slav. 
She sings better than she dances. That’s 
the joke on mother. We live in the country, 
and she practices every day. No neighbors 
to complain. As soon as I make more money 
she’s to have more lessons. She’d make two 
of you. And she’s made already four of 
me,’’ he concluded huskily. Haley showed 
his emotions, and hid them, disconcertingly. 
“You can see why I stand where I do— 
about Nina. She’’?—he tapped the pic- 
ture—‘“‘is not only my wife but my life 
preserver.”’ He laid the photograph in a 
drawer and locked it. Then he turned to 
Clare. ‘‘What about luncheon? There’s a 
man coming here whom you should meet. 
If you haven’t anyone hanging around 
whom you care to marry, Clare, look this 
man over. He’ll be rich as a Rothschild 
some day.” 

“T’m not sure that I’m on the market,” 
she laughed. 

“Rot!” he said. ‘“‘Wait until he asks 
you.” He stood up and began to arrange 
his desk. ‘‘ Look him over carefully before 
you sell out. He’ll give you a far better 
time than any of those birds you fly with 
now. How’s Gerard getting along since he 
inherited the brownstone palace?” 

“Don’t you like Gerard?” she asked in- 
nocently. 

““You know I never did. He’s as dull as 
ditch water, and so damned ethical. Take 
Gerard out of his frame—and what’s the 
picture worth?” 

She listened, facing the fact that she 
must inevitably tell him. Haley had a 
devastating tongue, and he turned it on 
Gerard. The door opened behind them and 
he paused, looking around. 

“Ah, there you are, Emery! Come over 
here and meet my sister, the famous girl 
beauty—season of 1918.” 

Clare met the astonished eyes of Emery. 
She flamed and took his hand. 

“What’s the matter with you two?” 
asked Haley. 

“We met last night at dinner,” said 
Clare. 

Emery smiled. “Some good things I dis- 
cover in this city for myself.” 

Haley took their hands and joined them. 
“Meet again, over my wicked past,” he 
said. ‘‘Come on, we’ll all go lunching now.” 

Luncheon was made hilarious by the irre- 
sponsible Haley. If Haley suspected that 
Emery had talked about him to Clare he 
said nothing. He insisted only that this 
mellifluous occasion be duly celebrated. 
Emery took them to Sherry’s. It was only 
when they had seated themselves with the 
unconscious uproar of happy people that 
Clare saw that, to her world, this lunch 
party was significant. It was not in her 
blood to measure the public impression of 
her acts, and she gave herself with the 
barest glance at her neighbors to her food 
and her companions. After that, as Haley 
and she and, finally, Emery talked, she for- 
got the world around her. 

He was a good talker, not because he de- 
liberately aimed to be, but because his 
energy and his zest spilled into words as 
naturally as into projects. He was mag- 
netic and violent, and he made Clare think 
about things which had never entered her 
head before. He had covered the globe; he 
jumped from Alaska to Andorra, from Bok- 
hara to Yucatan. When she asked him 
questions he answered them, but before he 
had finished he was off on some new track. 
He had a native violence, alien to the de- 
tached, cultivated indifference of Gerard 
and his friends, and although he was thirty- 
five there were still ideas and occurrences 
which had power to move him. As he 
talked he turned away from Haley to pour 
it all upon her, as if he would swamp her, 
engulf her, wrap her in this stuff of which 
he was made. And Clare glowed, laughed, 
sparred and responded, her dark eager face 
lit with life. 

Once or twice she was conscious of the 
noise they made. 

“Hush, Haley,” she said. 

“Tt isn’t me,” said Haley. “It’s you and 
this pirate.’ He grinned at them as if they 
amused him. 


They rose at last, and as Clare looked at 
herself in a tall mirror at her back she saw 
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see him.’”’. As she spoke the words she was 
embarrassed. 

But Nina smiled and nodded. ‘He is so 
sweet when he is little. It is too bad.” 

Clare wanted to laugh; she envied Nina 
and Haley their superb detachment; Mrs. 
Devereux was so evidently, in their opin- 
ion, the loser in this family quarrel. And 
Nina bore her mother-in-law no malice; she 
was too sure of herself and her happiness. 

They put the baby to bed upstairs, and 
then came down to luncheon. The meal, 
like everything else in Nina’s house, was 
strange but excellent. The cook was an 
Italian, and she waited upon them with de- 
voted solemnity. The meal began with 
ravioli and ended with apple pie. 

‘She wishes to make pie because it is the 
American dish,” said Nina. “‘She wants to 
be a citizen.” 

The pie was good. Afterward they had 
coffee by the fire in the living room, and 
Clare discovered much about her sister-in- 
law. Nina disclosed herself with a comfort- 
ing and unusual candor. She never 
mentioned Haley’s mother. But as she 
talked to Clare the girl thought, “I must 
tell this to mother; if she heard this, or 
knew that, she would think differently.”’ 

Nina’s charm was obvious, and so was 
her will. She had the intelligence to under- 
stand Haley, and the will, beneath her be- 
guiling tact, to order his life for him. She 
had given up a career for him; and there 
was a tigerish pride in her attitude toward 


im. 

“Haley is brilliant. He will be made a 
partner soon. Mr. Applegate says so. Some 
day your mother will meet Haley on the 
street, and she will see the change in him, 
and she will not be angry at me. I know 
how our marriage looked to the world. 
Pouf!”? She waved her long fingers in the 
air. “It was anemergency. You know that. 
We have the years ahead of us to make 
things right. Everything is different al- 
ready, because you have come to see me.” 

“T liked coming,” said Clare. ‘“‘I like 
you.” 

“You are anice girl. You are pretty, very 
pretty. When are you going to be married? 
Haley said you have beaus. Are you in 
love?” 

Clare grinned and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘I do not know.”’ She hesitated. In 
afew weeks they would know of her engage- 
ment, and it would never do to reveal her 
uncertainty now. “It is hard to know— 
nowadays,” she dodged. “Look here, won’t 
you sing me a song?” 

“T will,” said Nina. She rolled up the 
sleeves of her knitted frock. ‘‘I must have 
bare arms to play.’’ She sat down at the 
piano. “ What do you like? Or shall I sing 
to you from the heart?’’ She smiled at 
Clare. ‘You are a nice girl, Clare.” 

Her voice was round, velvety and flex- 
ible. Clare, who knew more about music 
than almost anything else except horses, 
knew that it was properly placed, and her 
songs were the songs of a discriminating 
artist. She played tricks with her voice to 
amuse Clare, she caroled and mimicked, but 
she had the sureness and the fluency of a 
happy artist. 

“You are lucky,’’ said Clare, ‘‘to have a 
gift. I wish I had.” 

“Tama lucky woman,” said Nina; “‘and 
you will be too. You have the look of it.” 

But Clare did not believe her. She left 
her a little forlornly, to take her train, and 
she kissed the baby with a pang. ‘‘I will 
come again soon,” she said. 

When she reached home, at six o’clock, 
she found that Emery had called. As she 
picked the card up in the hall Gerard tele- 
phoned to say that he was calling for her at 
eight to escort her to a dinner party. Ge- 
rard arranged her evenings now. She went 
upstairs dreamily, holding Emery’s card in 
her fingers, and when she got to her room 
she read over the name—Richard Zorn 
Emery. What a strange name—Zorn. She 
stood for a long time, considering the piece 
of pasteboard. 

During the next fortnight Clare for the 
first time in her life felt herself bewildered, 
helpless. She lived a gay life during the 
days which her mother considered a sweetly 
happy time. Clare had, in a few words, 
told her mother about Haley’s wife and 
Haley’s baby, and had said nothing more. 
Mrs. Devereux let the issue rest for the 
moment. In her heart she knew that when 
the wedding was arranged she would send 
for Haley, and make her peace. He was her 
only son, and if what Clare said was true 
he deserved forgiveness. But Mrs. Dev- 
ereux did not wish Clare or Gerard dis- 


turbed now. She saw them dining at her | 
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home, going to the same dinner and theater 
parties, with contented satisfaction. Clare 
was quiet, but she was not fitful or discon- 
tented. And she did not seem to see many 
other people. She slept late in the morning, 
and usually went out to luncheon. 

One cold afternoon, about ten days after 
Clare’s visit to Haley, Mrs. Devereux came 
in from a concert which she had attended 
with Lou, and heard voices and the clink 
of tea things in the drawing-room. She was 
tired; Clare and Gerard were together, and 
she told Martin she would go on up to the 
library. 

““When Mr. Gerard goes,”’ she said, ‘‘tell 
Clare I have come in.” 

“Tt is not Mr. Gerard,” said Martin im- 
personally. “It is Mr. Emery.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Devereux, as if she 
knew Mr. Emery well. 

She went upstairs, baffled. The name 
was familiar. She did not like Clare, en- 
gaged to Gerard, entertaining Emery alone 
at tea. Emery—Emery—Emery! Sud- 
denly she remembered, and she felt again 
all the impatient distress of that scene with 
Clare over Haley. Emery! He was Haley’s 
friend, the man who had sent her packing 
off on that quest to Haley’s wife, ‘‘the most 
convincing man” Clare had ever met. She 
picked up her lace, and sat waiting to hear 
Emery go. And he did not go for a long 
time, and her uneasiness and her curiosity 
grew. 

She would have felt more uneasy had she 
seen Clare and Emery together. Clare had 
met him on Fiftieth Street, as she turned 
from the Avenue on her way home. They 
had almost collided, and he had taken her 
hand impetuously, and calmly held it while 
he greeted her. He was sorry to have missed 
her, he said; he had been in Chicago ever 
since. As soon as he had cleared up two or 
JE things he had intended to telephone 

er. 

“T didn’t want to see you until my mind 
was clear,” he said. ‘“‘ You deserve full at- 
tention. Where are you going now?” 

Ever since he had called she had been 
waiting to see him again. If she could see 
him, talk with him, for an hour, she could 
pierce this power he had over her. Either 
he meant nothing to her or he meant a 
great deal; something compelled her to find 
out which. In an irresolute second, as she 
answered him, Clare grew up. She dared 
face a choice. 

“Why don’t you come home with me for 
tea?” she said. 

He was bowled over with pleasure. He 
fell into step with her and they . walked 
home. She was almost as tall as he, and as 
they talked they took quick exploring 
glances at each other. Now and then their 
eyes met. It was better, wiser, thought 
Clare, to take him home, where, no doubt, 
her mother or Aunt Lou or even Gerard 
would appear, to dim for her the dangerous 
felicity of this man’s companionship. 

But they were destined to have tea alone. 
Her mother was out, and Gerard had tele- 
phoned, Martin said, that he would come 
at nine. There was a fire in the drawing- 
room, and a tea table. They sat down fac- 
ing each other, and while she poured the 
tea he watched her. She told him about 
Haley’s wife and the baby. 

“I liked her,’”’ she said. ‘‘She is stren- 
uous, though. She charges one with feeling.” 

“You don’t need to be charged,” he said. 

“Tdon’t know.” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Beside her I’m limp. Lemon?” 

“Cream. You’re simply not stirred. 
Wait until the world crashes around you. 
Nothing has ever happened to you yet. 
Nothing really important.” 

She mocked him. “Really? Well, if any- 
thing did I’d never take charge of the ruins 
as Nina did, and does. I’ve always had 
things arranged for me quite nicely.” 

“‘ Any day now,” he said, ‘“‘you may have 
to make a drastic choice. If you don’t you'll 
cheat yourself. I know your type, Clare.” 
He pronounced her name simply, as if he 
had always known her. ‘‘It improves under 
adversity.” 

_ “What do you mean?” she asked, star- 
ing. 

“It is so easy for a woman like you to 
live. There is always a someone—a man or 
a woman—waiting to give you everything; 
you could go through life, if you wanted 
to without making a choice—a disagreeable 
choice which will irritate your mother, 
alienate your friends, shock your world, 
but plunge you suddenly into reality. Oh, 
you know the kind of thing I mean—love, 
art, marriage.” ery : 
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near one of the jets of the gas stove, and 
after several attempts there was, to her, a 
tremendous explosion. She put on the 
baby’s milk to heat and, lighting another 
jet, set on a kettleful of water. 

The doctor came in and grinned at her. 

“You’re not so bad,” he said. ‘‘Can you 
read a thermometer?” 

To his astonishment, Clare could. ‘Red 
Cross,” she said. ‘“‘About the only thing I 
ever learned.” 

He held the baby’s bottle for her while 
she filled it, and he put on the nipple. 
“You’re not so dumb,” he said. ‘‘I’ve got 
to go to six other people, and unless you 
send for me I shan’t be back until the morn- 
ing. He’s resting easily. Keep him warm, 
but keep the windows open and watch him. 
Now come up with me, and I’ll show you 
his medicine.”’ 


She followed him upstairs, gave the baby | 


his bottle, tucked him in, and went to 
Haley’s bedroom. Haley lay, a long en- 
folded form, on a big bed in the front room. 
The bed was screened, but two windows 
were open and Haley was dozing, in a fever- 
ish stupor. The doctor showed her his medi- 
cines, and then beckoned her out. 

“Tf you get alarmed call me up.” He 
wrote out a list of telephone numbers, and 
after a look at Nina, he left. ‘‘Don’t let her 
out of bed,” he ordered. “‘Wrap up when 
you go in that room; and you’d better 
drink black coffee to keep awake.” 

Clare promised. She followed him to his 
car, at the side of the house, and with him 
her security went. Back in the warm house 
she stole upstairs. Nina was thirsty and 
restless, but Haley still lay sleeping. Clare 
covered the baby tightly, gave Nina some 
hot milk, and went back to watch Haley. 
She wrapped herself in a blanket and a fur 
coat, and sat beside him, watching him as 
if he might fly from the bed. At ten o'clock 
she was to give him his medicine and hot 
milk. She must shut the windows and 
guard him from cold while he drank the 
milk. It was a tremendous and engulfing 
responsibility. 

Suddenly Haley opened his eyes and 
looked at her. 

“‘Clare,’’ he whispered. 

“Yes,” she said, bending over him. 
“Don’t speak. Nina is sleeping.’”’ He shut 
his eyes and slept. 

She crossed the hall into the nursery. 
The baby had flung off his covers, and she 
wrapped him up and warmed him. The 
room was very cold, and she closed the 
window a few inches. Nina, in her room, 
moaned and tossed in a feverish sleep, and 
as Clare stood beside the bed she woke. At 
once she wanted to get up. 

“No, no; he’s all right, Nina. Haley’s 
asleep. I shall watch him all night.” 

Nina was finally assured. ‘“‘Promise me 
you will take care of him,” she said. 

Clare left her and went down to the 
kitchen, through the silent house. She was 
alone and responsible for three people’s 
lives. The hall was cold and the dining 
room, and when she got to the kitchen, 
where the light was burning, she remem- 
bered the kitchen fire. It had lost all its 
heat, and looking at it she was frightened. 
She thought for an instant that the kitchen 
fire heated the house; she knew she must 
rebuild it. By the hearth there was some 
coal, but no wood, and as she poked into 
the fire she saw that it was out. She gazed 
with a sinking heart at the stove; at its 
mysterious drafts and valves. Never in her 
life had she made a fire. She was terror- 
stricken. How could she keep the house 
warm? 

Then she could have shrieked with relief, 
because she remembered that houses have 
furnaces. Furnaces were in the cellar; no 
doubt, the furnace, too, needed tending. 
She looked about for a door which would 
lead to the cellar, and after five minutes of 
vain opening and shutting, found stairs 
leading down in the back hall. Then she 
realized that for a long time she had left 
Haley alone, and she ran upstairs to look 
at him. He lay sleeping, and Nina, too; 
and she stole down again. She was shaking. 
Suppose the furnace fire should be out? 
What would she do? And the night so bit- 
terly cold! 

At the head of the dark cellar stairs she 
found a switch, turned on the light, and 
apprehensively went down. It was the 
typical rambling country cellar. There were 
strange rooms, compartments, piles of vege- 
tables, and finally at the farthest end, under 
the living room, the furnace. The furnace 
was a terrifying rotund machine. It had 
valves, handles, things that open and shut, 
and there were several doors up and down 
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its front. Gingerly Clare opened the big- 
gest door, and what she saw unnerved her. 
There was a fire there, but it was grayish, 
dying on the top. Behind her, in bins, were 
two kinds of coal, and some instinct led her 
to shovel on the right sort. She closed the 
door, and wondered about the drafts. One 
opened and closed things in a furnace. Per- 
haps she could ask Nina. She tore upstairs, 
but when she entered that woman’s bed- 
room Nina was sleeping, soundly and 
deeply. Clare stole out, bewildered. She 
went in to Haley, sat there for twenty min- 
utes, and then went down to the fire again. 
It had not quickened. It looked burdened, 
stifled; it was going out. Desperate, she 
went to the telephone and called three num- 
bers, searching for the doctor, but at each 
house he had left. Always he escaped her. 
She was about to telephone her mother, for 
her mother was a practical housekeeper, 
when the telephone whirred in her ear. She 
seized it; it would be the doctor. 

“Hallo there, Nina,’ said a voice. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t Nina,” she shouted. She 
knew Emery’s voice. ‘‘It’s Clare. Do you 
know about a furnace?”’ 

“What are you up to?” 

She told him. 

“Are you there quite alone?’’ he asked. 

She poured out her agonizing tale. 

“Don’t get excited, Clare,” he said 
huskily. ‘“‘ You can make the furnace go.” 
He told her as clearly as he could what to 
do. ‘Open the lower draft until it burns, 
and then shut it again. Keep it in equilib- 
rium. And make the kitchen fire. Take 
everything out—all the ashes—and_ begin 
all over again. Lots of paper and kindling— 
all you can stuff in—and then when it’s 
blazing, a little coal.’’ He went into detail 
about drafts. ‘“I’llcome right out. Now you 
understand? If you don’t have a fire your 
pipes will freeze and then burst. The house 
can’t be lived in. That would be a catas- 
trophe.”’ 

He hung up and was gone. He was com- 
ing. She went upstairs again to look at her 
patients, and, like a demented woman, went 
downstairs to her fires. She sat by the fur- 
nace and experimented with the drafts 
until she saw the coal begin to burn. Then 
she went upstairs and began to build the 
kitchen fire. It took her an hour, and every 
few minutes she ran upstairs to look. at 
Haley. She took the ashes to the cellar and 
carted wood and coal up to the kitchen, and 
after an hour of heart-breaking effort she 
had a fire burning—a hot, solid fire that 
warmed the room. 

Her face and hands were black, her nar- 
row skirt was ripped, and her feet, in her 
thin foolish slippers, ached from running 
up and down stairs. At last, triumphantly, 
she sank into a kitchen chair and stretched 
her tired legs to the fire. Upstairs Haley 
and Nina and the baby slept. She had but 
just come down from inspecting them. 
Here and in the cellar were the iron mon- 
sters which had challenged her futility, and 
which she had somehow mastered. They 
burned and glowed and the house was 
warm. It was past midnight, and she 
should now, at this minute, be coming home 
from the dinner party. If Gerard could see 
her now—for the last time! And then she 
leaped to her feet, for a motor was roaring 
in the yard. In her preoccupation she had 
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}added. “I’m sorry if you’ve 
i, Mrs. Compton; but speak- 
nian, I don’t believe Broad- 
ous as you picture it. Dis- 
yenchantment. Good night.” 
alf out and found his way to 
Aesth, He had settled one 
wn satisfaction—Chan must 
-1e brooch, and at once. Mrs. 
: might be true or not; it 


led further investigation by 
ole person. 

yhad approached the cottage 
ia Road; he was planning to 
n’s house along the better- 
}:, Having reached that broad 
yphalt, however, he realized 
and Palm Hotel was near at 
1 was his promise to Carlota 
{ said he would look in on her 
yj As for Chan, he could tele- 
(inaman from the hotel. He 
{» direction of the Reef and 


through the dark garden, he 
e gaunt old hulk of the hotel. 
candle power burned at in- 
jrvals on the double-decked 
the huge lobby a few rather 
ig guests took their ease. Be- 
¢ stood—nobody but the Japa- 


'y was directed to a telephone 
is keen Bostonian mind re- 
i aid in mastering the sys- 

by the Honolulu telephone 
; length he got the police sta- 
iwas out, but the answering 
d that he would be told to get 
_ Mr. Winterslip immediately 


7th do I owe you?”’ inquired 
‘of the clerk. 

enny,” said a voice, and he 
fd Carlota Egan at his elbow. 
“his was more like it. 

iy, you know, I’ve used your 


' she said. ‘“'T'oo many things 


‘mond Head and the silvery 
| Pacific sweeping in, to disap- 
eneath the old Reef and Palm. 
jid poor dad’s having a bad 
she said, and her voice broke 
haven't been able to see him. 
him down there—as a wit- 


t, I didn’t think we had.” 
think ——” he began, 


a small bit of paper and 


your advice. I’ve been 
d's office, and just before 
an across that in his desk.” 
acy stared down at the little 
had given him. By the light 
lamps he saw that it was 


ive thousand dollars, made out 
‘ 


THE SATURDAY 


} HOUSE WITHOUT A KEY 


(Continued from Page 29) 


to bearer and signed by Dan Winterslip. 
The date was that of the day before. 

“T say, that looks important, doesn’t 
it?”’ John Quincy said. He handed it back 
to her and thought a moment. “By gad, it 
is important! It seems to me it’s pretty 
conclusive evidence of your father’s inno- 
cence. If he had that, his business with 
Cousin Dan must have come to a successful 
end, and it isn’t likely he would—er—do 
away with the man who signed it and com- 
plicate the cashing of it.” The girl’s eyes 
shone. 

“Just the way I reasoned. But I don’t 
know just what to do with it.” 

“Your father has engaged a lawyer, of 
course.”’ 

“Yes, but a rather poor one; the only 
kind we can afford. Should I turn this over 
to him?” 

““No, wait a minute. Any chance of see- 
ing your father soon?” 

“Yes; it’s been arranged I’m to visit him 
in the morning.” John Quincy nodded. 

“Better talk with him before you do any- 
thing,’ he advised. He had a sudden recol- 
lection of Egan’s face when he refused to 
explain his business with Dan Winterslip. 
“Take this check with you and ask your 
father what he wants done with it. Point 
out to him that it’s vital evidence in his 
favor.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s the best plan,’’ the 
girl agreed. ‘‘Will—will you sit down a 
moment?” 

“Well’’—John Quincy recalled Miss Mi- 
nerva waiting impatiently for news—‘‘just 
a moment. I want to know how you’re 
getting on. Any big arithmetical problems 
come up yet?”’. She shook her head. 

‘Not yet. It really isn’t so bad—the 
work. We haven’t many guests, you know. 
I could be quite happy if it weren’t for poor 
dad.’ She sighed. ‘‘Ever since I can re- 
member,” she added, “‘my happiness has 
had an if in it.” 

He led her on to speak about herself, 
there in the calm night by that romantic 
beach. Through her talk flashed little pic- 
tures of her motherless childhood on this 
exotic shore, of a wearing fight against 
poverty and her father’s bitter struggle to 
send her to school on the mainland, to give 
her what he considered her proper place in 
the world. Here was a girl far different 
from any he had met on Beacon Street, 
and John Quincy found pleasure in her talk. 

Finally he forced himself to leave. As 
they walked along the balcony they en- 
countered one of the guests, a meek little 
man with stooped shoulders. Even at that 
late hour he wore a bathing suit. 

“Any luck, Mr. Saladine?” the girl 
inquired. 

“Luck ith againth me,” he lisped, and 
passed hastily on. Carlota Egan laughed 
softly. 

“Oh, I really shouldn’t,”’ she repented at 
once. “The poor man.”’ 

“What’s his trouble?’ 
Quincy. 

““He’s a tourist—a business man,’ 


asked John 


’ 


she 


said. ‘‘Des Moines, or some place like 
that. And he’s had the most appalling 
accident. He’s lost his teeth.” 


“His teeth!’ repeated John Quincy. 

“Yes; like so many things in this world, 
they were false. He got into a battle with 
a roller out by the second raft and they 
disappeared. Since then he spends all his 
time out there, peering down into the water 
by day and diving down and feeling about 
by night. One of the tragic figures of 
history,’ she added. John Quincy laughed. 
“That’s the most tragic part of it,” the girl 
continued. 
But he goes on hunting, so serious. 
course, it is serious for him.” 

They passed through the public room to 
the front door. Mr. Saladine’s tragedy 
slipped at once from John Quincy’s mind. 

“Good night,’ he said. ‘‘Don’t forget 
about the check when you see your father 
et look in on you during the 

ay.” 

“Tt was so good of you to come,” she 
said. Her cool hand was in his. “It has 
helped me along tremendously.”’ 

“Don’t you worry. Happy days are not 
far off; happy days without an if. Hold 
the thought!”’ 

“T’ll hold it,’’ she promised. 

“We'll both hold it.”” It came to him 
that he was also holding her hand. He 
dropped it hastily. ‘‘Good night,’ he re- 
peated, and fled through the garden. 


Of 


, 


“He’s the joke of the beach. | 
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Buster Brow 


Mt 


Charming styles backed by the 
true principle of health 


The modish style features in Buster 
Brown Shoes are well illustrated in this 
chic strap model — one of many new 
designs for boys and girls from 2 to 16. 


Buster’s Picture 
in every pair 


Buster Brown Shoes also excel in health 
features. The famous Brown Shaping 
Lasts give to each style-model the essential 
lines of grace and beauty, plus the correct 
shape for perfect support and health 
development. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new 
styles and to explain the exclusive health 
features in Buster Brown Shoes. Good 
stores everywhere sell them at $3, $4, $5, 
and up. 


Brownet Shoes 


For Women — for Men 


The dainty designs and artistic lines of 
Brownbilt Shoes for Women have firmly estab- 
lished their vogue. The new spring models now 
on display are unrivaled at $6 to $10 The ster- 
ling merits of Brownbilt Shoes for Men are rarely 
equaled at $6 to $10. Ask to see the new styles. 


Socown. Qaise Gowmmana, Dv. Louas WeoGs. 


Manufacturers 
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© Crandall 


A Night View of the Washington Monu- 
Its Tip is Whitened by the Beam of 


ment. 


a Searchlight. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


WASHING 


One of the most impressive sights 
in Washington is the Monument 
glimpsed at night. To see it outlined 
against a dark sky, or bathed in silver 
moonlight, or perhaps whitened by 
the beam of a searchlight, is an ex- 
perience that will linger long in the 
memory! 


Washington is a place of abiding interest 
for every patriotic American. It is worthy 
of a pilgrimage not only because it is the 
seat of our government, but also because 
it is a center of American art and culture. 
Its lovely natural setting, its beautiful public 
buildings, and the many treasures housed 
in its art galleries and museums—to see 
these things is one of your most precious 
privileges as an American. 


Baltimore &Ohio 


One could spend days, weeks, even 
months, in Washington— viewing on every 
hand things to warm the blood with patri- 
otic ardor—and yet not see all that is of 
interest in this wonderful city. 


In order to gain some conception of what 
a visit to the Capital City holds for you, 
you should read the illustrated “Book 
About Washington” issued by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 


You will find this book a helpful guide 
to the many public buildings and places of 
historic, scenic and artistic interest that 
Washington offers its visitors. A copy will 
be mailed to you free on receipt of coupon 
below. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is the only route 
between New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
passing directly through Washington, where 
liberal stop-over privilege is accorded. 


Mh Lie ofthe Capitol Lite 


W.B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Washington” issued by your Company. 
Name__ 


Street or R. F. D.— 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the new 64-page “Book About 


City 
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In theliving room of Dan’s house he was 
surprised to find Miss Minerva and Charlie 
Chan sitting together, solemnly staring at 


each other. Chan rose hurriedly at his 
entrance. 
‘Hello,’ said John Quincy. “I see you 


have a caller.” 

‘‘Where in the world have you been?” 
snapped Miss Minerva. Evidently enter- 
taining a Chinaman had got a bit on her 


| nerves. 


“Well, I ——” John Quincy hesitated. 
“‘Speak out,’”’ said Miss Minerva. ‘Mr. 
Chan knows everything.”’ 


“Most flattering,” grinned Chan. “‘Some 


| things are not entirely well known to me. 
| But about your call on Widow of Waikiki 


I learn soon after door receives you.” 
“The devil you did!” said John Quincy. 
“‘Simpleenough,’’ Chanwenton. ‘Study 

human people, as I relate to you. Compton 


| lady was friend to Mr. Dan Winterslip. 


Mr. Leatherbee rival friend. Enter jealous 
feelings. Since morning both of these peo- 
ple are under watchful regard of Honolulu 
police. Into the scene you walk. I am 
notified and fly to beach.”’ 

“‘Ah—er—does he also know ——”’ be- 
gan John Quincy. 

“About the brooch?” finished Miss Mi- 
nerva. ‘Yes, I’ve confessed everything. 
And he’s been kind enough to forgive me.” 

“But not nice thing to do,’”’ added Chan. 
“Humbly begging pardon to mention it. 
All ecards should repose on table when 
police are called upon.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Minerva, ‘‘he forgave 
me, but I have been gently chided. I have 


been made to feel, as he puts it, most 
naughty.” 

“‘So sorry,’’ bowed Chan. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,’’ said John 


Quincy, “I was going to tell Mr. Chan the 
whole story at once.’’ He turned to the 
Chinaman. ‘‘I’ve already tried to reach 
you by telephone at the station. When I 
left the woman’s cottage ¥ 

“Police affairs forbid utmost courtesy,” 
interrupted Chan. ‘I cut in to remark 
from the beginning, if you will please do 

“Oh, yes,” smiled John Quincy. ‘‘ Well, 
the woman herself let me in, and showed 
me into her little living room. When I got 
there this fellow Leatherbee was mixing 
cocktails by the table 

Haku appeared at the door. 

“Mr. Charlie Chan wanted by tele- 
phone,” he announced. Chan apologized 
and hastened out. 

“T intend to tell everything,’ John 
Quincy warned his aunt. 

“T shan’t interfere,’’ she answered. 
“That slant-eyed Chinaman has been sit- 
ting here looking at me more in sorrow than 
in anger for the better part of an hour, and 
I’ve made up my mind to one thing—I 
shall have no more secrets from the police.” 
Chan reéntered the room. 

“As I was saying,” John Quincy began, 
“this fellow Leatherbee was standing by 
the table, and ——”’ 

“Most sorry,” said Chan, “but the re- 
mainder of the interesting recital is to be 
told at the station house.” 

“At the station house!” 
Quincy. 

“Precisely the fact. Iam presuming you 
do me the great honor to come with me to 
that spot. The man Leatherbee is appre- 
hended aboard boat Niagara on verge of 
sailing to Australia. Woman are also ap- 
prehended in act of tearful farewell. Both 
now relax at police station.’ 

“T thought so,” said John Quincy. 

“One more amazing fact come into 
light,’’ added Chan. “In pocket of Leather- 
bee are the page ruthlessly extracted from 
guest book. Kindly procure your hat. 
Outside I have waiting for me one small 
but eager automobile.” 


cried John 


IT 


N HALLET’S room at headquarters they 

found the captain of detectives seated 
grimly behind his desk staring at two re- 
luctant visitors. One of the visitors, Mr. 
Stephen Leatherbee, stared back with a 
look of sullen defiance. Mrs. Arlene Comp- 
ton, late of Broadway and the automat, 
was dabbing her eyes with a tiny handker- 
chief. John Quincy perceived that she had 
carelessly allowed tears to play havoc with 
her make-up. 

“Hello, Charlie,’ said Hallet. ‘Mr. 
Winterslip, I’m glad you came along. As 
you may have heard, we’ve just pulled this 
young man off the ‘Niagara. He seemed 
inclined to leave us. We found this in his 
pocket.” 


Febru; ) 


He put into the Chinam 
time-yellowed page obvious} 
Winterslip’s guest book. Joh 
Chan bent over it together, T 
was written in an old-fashioy 
the ink was fading fast. It»; 


“In Hawaii all things are’ 
more so than the hospitality I 
in this house. 


John Quincy turned away, 
wonder that page had been 
Evidently Mr. Gleason had 
the privilege of studying A, § 
on the principles of rhetoric. 
one thing be more perfect ¢ 

“Before I take a statemer 
people,” Hallet was saying, “ 
about a brooch?” | 

John Quincy laid the piece | 
the captain’s desk. He exp] 
had been given Mrs. Com; 
Winterslip and told of its he 
on the floor of the lanai. 

“When was it found?” di 
captain, glaring his disapproy| 

“Most regrettable misun) 
put in Chan hastily. “No 
wiped out. The littlest said, : 
are made. Mr. Winterslip | 
tonight examined this womar! 

“Oh, he has, has he?” ] 
angrily on John Quincey, ‘ 
conducting this case?” he wa) 

“Well,” began John Quine) 
bly, ‘it seemed best to the fa’ 

“Damn the family!” Hal 
“This affair is in my hands - 

“Please,” broke in Cha) 
“Waste of time to winnow that 
I have boldness to offer suita 

“Well, you talked with the 
said Hallet. “What did yo 
her?” | 

“Say, listen,” put in Mrs. 
want to take back anythin, 
bright-eyed boy.” 

“Lied to him, eh?” said H 

“Why not? What right d 
question me?’’ Her voice | 
dling. ‘‘I wouldn’t lie to a co} 

“You bet your life you wou 
remarked; “not if you knoy 
for you. However, I want 
you told this amateur dete: 
times lies are significant. Gi 
slip.” 

John Quincy was deeply an 
was this mix-up he had let I 
anyhow? He had a notion to 
a cold bow, leave the room 
told him, however, that he 
away with it. Very much 0 
he repeated the woman’s s 
Winterslip had come to hei 
night before to make a final ; 
brooch. On his promise tor 
something else, she had give 
had taken it and left her at ¢ 

“That was the last she | 
finished John Quincy. Hallet: 

“So she told you, at any! 
admits she was lying. If you’d 
to leave this sort of thing % 
people 7 He wheeled 01 
““Y ou were lying, weren’t you! 
nonchalantly. 

“Ina way. Dan did leave 
9:30, or a little later. But 
him—to his house. Oh, it 
proper. Steve went along.” 

““Oh, yes, Steve.” Hallet g 
Leatherbee, who did not ap} 
ideal chaperon. “Now, youl 
back to the beginning. No 
truth.” 

““So help me,” said Mrs. C 
attempted a devastating smile 
lie to you, captain— you kno 
Irealize you’rea big man outh 

““Give me your story,” cul 

“Sure. Dan dropped into 
chat last night about nine, 
Mr. Leatherbee there. He 1 
sin, Dan was—honest, I don 
Me and Steve are just pals— 

“Pals, that’s all,’”’ said Ste 

“But anyhow, Dan flew ¢ 
and we had one grand blow- 
explain Steve was just stoppi 
way to Australia, and Dan ¥ 
what’s detaining him. So St 
how he lost all his money at 
boat coming out here. ‘will 
says Dan, ‘if I pay your ‘pi 
Steve answers he will, like : 
getting this straight, Steve?’ 

(Continued on Page 


: from Page 178) 
* approved Mr. Leatherbee. 
e says, captain. Winterslip 


safe at the house and in- 
d me to go back with 


i did,” said Arlene. ‘Dan 
and took out a roll of bills. 
three hundred dollars. You 
him in that frame of mind; 
ying, he give the money to 
s)eve begins to beef a little— 
{teve—and wants to know 
to doin Australia. Says he 
, ul down there and he’ll just 
Jan was sore at first, then he 
little laugh and goes over 
there page out of the guest 
it to Steve. ‘Look him up 
jou’re a friend of mine,’ he 
} he'll give you a job. The 

on. l’ve disliked him for 
;,10ugh he don’t know that.’”’ 

g at me,” Leatherbee ex- 


¢ to talk to Arlene, so I came 
hat was about ten o’clock.” 
jyou go?” Hallet asked. 

‘+k to my hotel downtown. 
) 
ne The boy at the desk may 
a I came in, though I didn’t 
amy key; I had it with me. 
'i1’t see Winterslip after that. 


vad with my preparations to 
jjgara, and I must say you’ve 
%” 


‘our hotel, eh? Can you 
atherbee considered. 


il that!’’ Hallet turned to the 
Leiter Leatherbee left, what 


te 
started in on that brooch 
d. “It made me sore, too— 
lea tightwad. Besides, my 
/ on edge. I’m funny that 
y me all upset. I like every- 
» around me. He went on 
ally I ripped off the brooch 
iat him, and it rolled away 
e somewhere. Then he said 
‘nd that was when he offered 
vith something more up to 
money could buy—that was 
Pe Pretty soon we was 
-just as good friends as ever 
ey about 10:15. His last 
}t we’d look around the jew- 
/s morning. I ask you, cap- 
rsonable to think I’d have 
) with murdering a man who 
yig mood like that?” 
jhed. “So you left him at 
mt home alone?” 
‘1 when I saw him last he was 
_T'll swear to that on a stack 
igh as the Times Building. 
rish I was safe on Broadway 


zht for a moment. 
look into all this. You can 
not going to hold you at 
| I expect you both to remain 
i ntil this affair is cleared up, 
ou not to try any funny busi- 
seen tonight what chance 
i get away.” 
tallright.” The woman stood, 
jef. ““We’ve got no reason to 
we, Steve?” 
1e world,” agreed Steve. His 
nerreturned. “Speaking for 
|ded, “innocent is my middle 


ht, all,” said Mrs. Compton, 
‘tout. Hallet sat staring at 


ae story,” he remarked, 
n 


reat,” grinned the Chinaman. 
Hallet shrugged his shoulders. 
| present, I’m willing to believe 
ed to John Quincy. “Now, 
‘p,”” he said severely, “I want 
1 that any other evidence 
‘igs up ——” 

3 all right,’ interrupted the 
| turn it over at once. I’ve 
_to Chan the newspaper my 
os pent a Rec the 
mterslip.”’ an took 
his pocket. 

‘usy evening,’ he explained, 
Was obscure in my mind. 
recollection.” He called to 
tention the mutilated corner. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Look into that,” said Hallet. 

“Before sleeping,’’ promised Chan. 
“Mr. Winterslip, we pursue similar paths. 
The honor of your company in my humble 
vehicle would pleasure me deeply.’’ Once 
in the car on the deserted street, the China- 
man spoke again. ‘‘The page ripped from 
guest book, the brooch lying silent on floor. 
Both are now followed into presence of im- 
movable stone wall. Wesway about, look- 
ing for other path.” 

“Then you think those two were telling 
the truth?”’ John Quincy asked. 

“As to that, I do not venture to remark,” 
Chan replied. 

“How about those psychic powers?”’ 
inquired John Quincy. Chan smiled. 

“Psychic powers somewhat drowsy just 
now,” he admitted. ‘‘Need prodding into 
wakefulness.” 

“Look here,” said John Quincy, ‘‘there’s 
no need for you to take me out to Waikiki. 
Just drop me on King Street and I’ll get a 
trolley.” 

““Making humble suggestion,” Chan re- 
plied, “‘is it not possible you will accom- 
pany me to newspaper rooms, where we set 
out on different path?”’ 

John Quincy looked at his watch. It was 
ten minutes past eleven. 

“‘T’ll be glad to, Charlie,’ he said. Chan 
beamed with pleasure. 

“Greatly honored by your friendly man- 
ner,” he remarked. He turned into a side 
street. ‘‘Newspaper of this nature burst 
out at evening, very quiet now. Somebody 
may loiter in rooms, if we have happy luck.” 

They had just that, for the building of 
the evening journal was open, and in the 
city room an elderly man with a green 
shade over his eyes hammered on a type- 
writer. 

“Hello, Charlie,” he said cordially. 

“Hello, Pete. Mr. Winterslip, of Boston. 
I have all the honor to present this Pete 
Mayberry. For many years he explore 
water front ferreting for whatever news are 
hiding there.” 

The elderly man rose and removed his 
eye shade, revealing a pleasant twinkle. 
He was evidently interested to meet a 
Winterslip. 

“We pursue,’ continued Chan, ‘one 
copy of paper marked June sixteen, present 
year, if you have no inclination for object- 
ing.”’ Mayberry laughed. 

“Go to it, Charlie. You know where the 
files are.” Chan bowed and disappeared. 
“Your first appearance out here, Mr. 
Winterslip?”’ inquired the newspaper man. 

John Quincy nodded. 

“T’ve only just got here,”’ he said, “but 
I can see it’s a rather intriguing place.” 

“You’ve said it,’ smiled Mayberry. 
“Forty-six years ago I came out from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to visit rel- 
atives. I’ve been in the newspaper game 
here ever since, most of the time on the 
water front. There’s a life work for you!” 

“You must have seen some changes,” 
remarked John Quincy inanely. Mayberry 
nodded. 

‘For the worse. I knew Honolulu in the 
glamorous days of its isolation, and I’ve 
watched it fade into an eighth carbon copy 
of Babbitville, U. S. A. The water front’s 
just a water front now; but once, my boy— 
once it oozed romance at every pore!” 

Chan returned, carrying a paper. 

“Much to be thankful for,’’ he said to 
Mayberry. “‘ Your kindness are quite over- 
whelming.”’ 

“Anything doing?” asked Mayberry 
eagerly. Chan shook his head. 

“Presently speaking, no. Our motions 
just now must be blackly clouded in se- 
crecy.”’ 

‘Well,’ said the reporter, “‘when it 
comes time to roll them clouds away, don’t 
forget me.” 

“Impossibility,” protested Chan. “Good 
night.” 

They left Mayberry bending over his 
typewriter, and at Chan’s suggestion went 
to the All-American Restaurant, where the 
Chinaman ordered two cups of ‘‘your in- 
speakable coffee.”” While they waited to 
be served he spread out on the table his 
complete copy of the newspaper, and laying 
the torn page on its counterpart, carefully 
removed the upper right-hand corner. 

“The missing fragment,’ he explained. 
For a time he studied it thoughtfully, and 
finally shook his head. ‘I apprehend 
nothing to startle,’ he admitted. He 
handed it across the table. “If you will 
condescend greatly ie 

John Quincey took the bit of newspaper. 
On one side was the advertisement of a 
Japanese dealer in shirtings who wrote his 
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Why I Recommend Mason Tires 


Instead of buying cord fabric 
from various sources Mason buys 
the raw cotton itself and spins, 
in its own mills, every inch of 
the cord used in Mason Tires. 


Mason selects a long staple cotton 
of even quality, having not only 
great tensile strength but also a 
tough and sinewy fibre, capable 
of withstanding constant flexing 
and severe impacts. 


This extra cord strength is the 
basis of the long wear and super- 
flexing quality of Mason Tires. 


That’s why I sell Masons. 


ason Cord 


ASO 
IRE 


It will pay you to buy 
your tires from a respon- 
sible tire merchant — one 
who is building a per- 
manent business on the 
firm foundation of satis- 
fied customers—a mer- 
chant who will sell you 
only the kind of tire that 
will merit your contin- 
ued patronage. Ask the 
Mason dealer to show 
you the tire most suitable 
for your needs. 
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Model 1100-R-2 —— 
Stuart period. English brown mahogany, or - 
duo-tone American Walnut. < 

Length, 33”, Depth 1514”, Height 5244” 
Equipment—Atwater Kent 5-tube open radio 
set of great selectivity, tone, distance. 


$225 


Complete 
less tubes and batteries 


————— | 


RADIO CABINETS 


with 


ATWATER KENT 
R A 1B. I O 


Che RADIO BEAUTIFUL 


The one outfit which stands pre-eminent from 
the mass of radio equipment you are urged to pur- 
chase—unrivaled in beauty, peerless in efficiency. 


The Only Radio Including 
The Built-In Pooley Floating Loud-Speaker Amplifying Horn 
(Patent Pending) 
in combination with the ATwaTER Kent Loud - Speaker, 
giving maximum volume with a truth and clarity of tone 
surpassing anything radio science has yet developed. 


CORRECTLY PRICED 


To pay more is unnecessary—to pay less invites disappointment. 


SSSSSSessS 


See Your Dealer Today — Compare. 
Write Department R for brochure, “The Radio Beautiful” 


POOLEY COMPANY, Inc. ‘ 
Indiana Ave.—16th & 17th Sts., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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own publicity. Anyone might carry off, he 
said, six yards for the price of five. And in 
case the buyer cried loudly in amaze, how 
can do, it was a matter he was happy to 
exprain. John Quincy laughed aloud. 


mirthful. Kikuchi, purveyor of shirting 
cloth, seize on grand English language and 
make it into idiotic jumble. On that side 
are nothing to detain us. But humbly hint- 
ing you reverse the fragment 5 

John Quincy reversed it. The other side 
was a part of the shipping page. He read it 
carefully, news of sailings and arrivals; 
there would be places for five passengers to 
the Orient on the Shinyo Maru, leaving 
Wednesday; the Wilhelmina was six hun- 
dred and forty miles east of Makupuu 
Point; the brig Mary Jane, from the Treaty 
Ports 

John Quincy started and caught his 
breath. A small item in tiny print had met 
his eye: 

“Among the passengers who will arrive 
here on the Sonoma from Australia a week 
from Saturday are Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Macan Brade, of Caleutta ——” 


John Quincy sat staring at the unwashed 
window of the All-American Restaurant. 
His mind went back to the deck of the 
President Tyler, to a lean old missionary 
telling a tale of a bright morning on Apiang, 
a grave under a palm tree. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Macan Brade, of 
Caleutta.”’ He heard again the mission- 
ary’s high-pitched voice. ‘A callous brute, 
a pirate and adventurer. Tom Brade the 
blackbirder.” 

But Brade had been buried in a long pine 
box on Apiang. Even at the Crossroads of 
the Pacific, his path and that of Dan 
Winterslip could hardly have crossed again. 

The waiter brought the coffee. Chan 
said nothing, watching John Quincy closely. 
Finally the Chinaman spoke: “You have 
much to tell me.” 

John Quincy looked around quickly; he 
had forgotten Chan’s presence. His di- 
lemma was acute. Must he here in this 
soiled restaurant in a far town reveal to a 
Chinaman that ancient blot on the Winter- 
slip name? What would Aunt Minerva 
say? Well, only a short time ago she had 
remarked that she was resolved to have no 
more secrets from the police. However, 
there was family pride 

John Quincy’s eye fell on the Japanese 
waiter. What were those lines from the 
Mikado? “But family pride must be de- 
nied and mortified and set aside.” 

“Yes, Charlie,” he admitted, “I have 
much to tell you.’”’ And over the “in- 
speakable”’ coffee of the All-American Res- 
taurant he repeated to the detective the 
story the Reverend Frank Upton had told 
on the President Tyler. Chan beamed. 

“Now,” he cried, “we arrive in the 
neighborhood of something! Brade the 
blackbirder, master Maid of Shiloh boat, 
on which Mr. Dan Winterslip are first 
officer a 

‘‘But Brade was buried on Apiang,’’ pro- 
tested John Quincy. 

“Yes, indeed. And who saw him, par- 
don me? Was it then an unsealed box? 
Oh, no!’’ Chan’s eyes were dancing. 
“Please recollect something more—the 
strong box of ohia wood. Initials on it are 
T.M.B. Mysteries yet, but we move, we 
advance!” 

“T guess we do,”’ admitted John Quincy. 

“This much we grasp,’ Chan continued. 
“Dan Winterslip repose for quiet hour on 
lanai, in peaceful reading. This news as- 
sault his eye. He now leaps up, paces 
about, flees to dock to send letter request- 
ing, please the ohia wood box must be buried 
deep in Pacific. Why?” Fumbling in his 
pocket, Chan took out a sheaf of papers, 
evidently lists of steamer arrivals. ‘‘On 
Saturday just gone by the Sonoma make 
this port. Among passengers—yes—yes— 
Thomas Macan Brade and honorable wife, 
Calcutta. It is here inscribed they arrive 
to stay, not being present when Sonoma 
persist on journey. On the night of Mon- 
day, Mr. Dan Winterslip are foully slain.” 

“Which makes Mr. Brade an important 
person to locate,” said John Quincy. 

- “How very true! But the hurry are not 
intense. No boats sailing now. Before 
sleeping, I will investigate downtown ho- 
tels, Waikiki tomorrow. Where are you, 
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hoped that the evidence of the check would 
bring about Egan’s release. It seemed to 
him that the man was being held on a rather 
flimsy pretext anyhow. 

He sat down on the lanai at the side, 
where he could see both the path that led 
in from the street and the restless waters of 
the Pacific. On the beach near by a man in 
a purple bathing suit reclined dejectedly, 
and John Quincy smiled in recollection. 
Mr. Saladine, alone with his tragedy, peer- 
ing out at the waters that had robbed him— 
waiting, no doubt, for the tide to yield up 
its loot. 

Some fifteen or twenty minutes passed, 
and then John Quincy heard voices in the 
garden. Hesaw that Hallet and Chan were 
coming up the walk and went to meet them 
at the front door. 


‘Splendid morning,’’ said Chan. “Nice | 


day to set out on new path leading unevita- 
bly to important discovery.” 

John Quincy accompanied them to the 
desk. The Japanese clerk regarded them 
with sullen unfriendliness; he had not for- 
gotten the events of the day before. In- 
formation had to be dragged from him bit 
by bit. Yes, there was a Mr. and Mrs. 
Brade stopping there. They arrived last 
Saturday on the steamship Sonoma. Mr. 
Brade was not about at the moment. Mrs. 
Brade was on the beach, painting pretty 
pictures. 

“Good!” said Hallet. ‘‘I’ll have a look 
around their room before I question them. 
Take us there.”” The Jap hesitated. 

“Boy!” he called. It was only a bluff; 
the Reef and Palm had no ‘bell boys. 
Finally, with an air of injured dignity, he 
led the way down a long corridor on the 
same floor as the office and unlocked the 
door of 19, the last room on the right. 
Hallet strode in and went to the window. 

“Here, wait a minute,” he called 'to the 
clerk. He pointed to the elderly woman 
painting onthe beach. ‘‘That Mrs. Brade?” 

““Yes-s,’”’ hissed the Jap. 

“All right, go along.’”’ The clerk went 
out. ‘‘Mr. Winterslip, I’ll ask you to sit 
here in the window and keep an eye on the 
lady. If she starts to come in let me 
know.”’ Hestared eagerly about the poorly 
furnished bedroom. ‘‘Now, Mr. Brade, I 
wonder what you’ve got for us?”’ 

John Quincy took the post assigned 
him, feeling decidedly uncomfortable. This 
didn’t seem quite honorable to him. How- 
ever, he probably wouldn’t be called upon 
to do any searching himself, and if police- 
men were forced to do disagreeable things— 
well, they should have thought of that be- 
fore they became policemen. Not that 
either Hallet or Chan appeared to be 
embarrassed by the task before them. 

There was a great deal of luggage in the 
room—English luggage, which is usually 
large and impressive. John Quincy noted a 
trunk, two enormous bags and a smaller 
case. All were plastered with labels of the 
Sonoma, and beneath were the worn frag- 
ments of earlier labels, telling a broken 
story of other ships and far hotels. 

Hallet and Chan were old hands at this 
game. They went through Brade’s trunk 
rapidly and thoroughly, but without find- 
ing anything of note. The captain turned 
his attention to the small traveling case. 
With every evidence of delight, he drew 
forth a packet of letters and sat down with 
them atatable. John Quincy was shocked. 
Reading other people’s mail was, in his 
eyes, something that simply wasn’t done. 
It was done by Hallet, however. In a 
moment the captain spoke. 

“Seems to have been in the British civil 
service in Calcutta, but he’s resigned,” he 
announced to Chan. ‘‘Here’s a letter from 
his superior in London referring to Brade’s 
thirty-six years on the job, and saying he’s 
sorry to lose him.”’ Hallet took up an- 
other letter, his face brightened as he read. 
“Say, this is more like it!’”” He handed the 
typewritten page to Chan. The Chinaman 
looked at it and his eyes sparkled. 

“Most interesting,” he cried, and turned 
it over to John Quincy. 

The boy hesitated. The standards of a 
lifetime are not easily abandoned. But the 
others had read it first, so he put aside his 
scruples. The letter was several months 
old and was addressed to Brade in Calcutta: 


“Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry of 
the sixth instant, would say that Mr. 
Daniel Winterslip is alive and is a resident 
of this city. His address is 3947 Kalia 
Road, Waikiki, Honolulu, T. H.” 


The signature was that of the British 
consul at Honolulu. John Quincy returned 
the epistle to Hallet, who put it in his 
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pocket. At that instant Chan, who had 
been exploring one of the larger bags, 
emitted a little grunt of satisfaction. 

“What is it, Charlie?’’ Hallet asked. 

The Chinaman set out on the table be- 
fore his chief a small tin box and removed 
the lid. It was filled with cigarettes. 

“Corsican brand,” he announced cheer- 
fully. 

“Good!” said Hallet. ‘‘It begins to look 
as though Mr. Thomas Macan Brade would 
have a lot to explain.” 

They continued their researches, while 
John Quincy sat silent by the window. 
Presently Carlota Egan appeared outside. 
She walked slowly to a chair on the lanai 
and sat down. For a moment she stared at 
the breakers, then she began to weep. John 
Quincey turned uncomfortably away. 

“Tf you'll excuse me ——’’ he said. 

Hallet and Chan, searching avidly, made 
no reply; and climbing over the sill, he 
stepped onto the lanai. The girl looked up 
as he approached. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘I thought I was alone.” 

““You’d like to be, perhaps,” he answered. 
“But it might help if you told me what has 
happened. Did you speak to your father 
about that check?”’. She nodded. 

“Yes, I showed it to him. And what do 
you think he did? He snatched it out of 
my hand and tore it into a hundred pieces. 
He gave me the pieces to—to throw away, 
aa he said I was never to mention it to a 
soul.” 

“JT don’t understand that,” frowned 
John Quincy. 

“Neither do I. He was simply furious— 
not like himself at all. And when I told 
him you knew about it he lost his temper 
again.” 

“But you can rely on me. 
anyone.” 

“TI know that. But, of course, father 
wasn’t so sure of you as—as I am. Poor 
dad, he’s having a horrible time of it. They 
don’t give him a moment’s rest—keep 
after him constantly, trying to make him 
tell. But all the policemen in the world 
couldn’t Oh, poor old dad!” 

She was weeping again, and John Quincy 
felt toward her as he had felt toward Bar- 
bara. He wanted to put his arm about her, 
just by way of comfort and cheer. But 
alas, Carlota Maria Egan was not a Winter- 
slip. ‘Now, now,” he said, “that won’t do 
a bit of good.’’ She looked at him through 
her tears. 

““Won’t it? I—I don’t know. It seems 
to help alittle. But’’—she dried her eyes— 
“T really haven’t time for it now. I must 
go in and see about lunch.” She rose, and 
John Quincy walked with her along the 
balcony. 

“T wouldn’t worry if I were you,’ he 
said. ‘‘The police are on an entirely new 
trail this morning.” 

“Really?” she answered eagerly. 

“Yes; there’s a man named Brade stop- 
ping at your hotel. You know him, I sup- 
pose?’”’ She shook her head. 

“No, I don’t.’”” 

“What? Why, he’s a guest here!” 

“He was. But he isn’t here now.” 

“Wait a minute!”’ John Quincy laid his 
hand on her arm and they stopped. “This 
is interesting. Brade’s gone, you say?”’ 

“Yes. I understand from the clerk that 
Mr. and Mrs. Brade arrived here last Sat- 
urday. But early Tuesday morning, before 
my boat got in, Mr. Brade disappeared 
and he hasn’t been seen since.” 

“Mr. Brade gets better all the time,” 
John Quincy said. ‘Hallet and Chan are 
in his room now, and they’ve unearthed 
some rather intriguing facts. You’d better 
go in and tell Hallet what you’ve just told 
me.” 

They entered the lobby by a side door. 
As they did so, a slim young Hawaiian boy 
was coming in through the big door at the 
front. Something in his manner caught the 
attention of John Quincy and he stopped. 
At that instant a purple bathing suit slipped 
by him, and Mr. Saladine also approached 
the desk. Carlota Egan went on down the 
corridor toward Room 19, but John Quincy 
remained in the lobby. The Hawaiian boy 
moved rather diffidently toward the clerk. 

““@xcuse me, please,’’ he said. ‘‘I come 
to see Mr. Brade—Mr. Thomas Brade.”’ 

“Mr. Brade not here,” replied the Jap. 

“Then I will wait till he comes.” The 
clerk frowned. 

“No good.. Mr. Brade not in Honolulu 
now.” 

“Not in Honolulu!” The Hawaiian 
seemed startled by the news. 

“Mrs. Brade outside on the beach,” 
continued the Jap. 
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And all at once, with my mind set and 
fixed—as it always is now—on this right 
turning; when I saw that looming over 
me, I was all loose again; my mind and 
memory left me. And the next that I 
remember they were lifting me out from 
my machine on the far side of the trolley 
car, where I had no doubt jumped, carrying 
out my husband’s instructions about always 
bearing to the right, well up on the side- 
walk.” 

“Tt was fortunate, wasn’t it, that nothing 
more serious happened?”’ said one of the 
visiting delegates. 

“Tt is serious enough for me,”’ says the 
Hen on Wheels back. “The most serious 
possible. For now, this time, I’m nowhere— 
nowhere and nothing! My mind’s become 
an utter empty blank when I sit down to 
start driving, hearing the sound of gears 
that I’m crashing in wrong, and in my mem- 
ory the crunching of the various things I’ve 
run into from time to time these last few 
terrible weeks.” 

“You poor thing! You poor girl!’’ they 
says, pitying her. 

““Yes,’”’ she says, going on, feeling their 
sympathy, ‘‘and do you know what I’m 
thinking of. mostly when out around 
driving?”’ 

“What are you?” they asks her. 

“T keep thinking of what I’m going to 
hit next, and remembering what I’ve hit 
before. And you’d be surprised if I told 
you how my mind acts on this subject 
when I’m driving.” 

“How does it?”’ they. asks. 

“Well, you know, maybe, how it is with 
yourself when you seem to be getting into 
a corner driving, and you think you’ve got 
to hit the one of two things—how naturally 
and without fail you turn aside toward the 
softer and easier to hit. And that’s the 
way it is with me today, only it’s chronic, 
with my chronic fears. So what would you 
guess I’m thinking of most of the time 
whilst driving?”’ 

‘“What is it?”’ they says. 

““Tt’s landing places!” 

“Landing places!’’ they says, all bending 
forward. 

“Yes; sidewalks and the side of the road 
generally. And whenever I fear I see a new 
danger approaching, I have all I can do now 
to stop myself from jumping out away from 
it, into the shelter of the sidewalk, where I 
know I will be safe. Or even when there 
are no walks, into a hedge or fence. For 
you’d be surprised how little hurt you get 
from a loose, light picket fence or a hedge. 
For a good strong privet hedge is almost 
perfect and ideal to land in, as I’ve found 
twice already. And you'll smile, but I 
always feel safer when there is one beside 
me. For you can plunge in it and know you 
can stop any time. It is like a brake, as it 
bends down under you, stopping the strong- 
est plunge with just only a few scratches 
to the mud guards and the axles.” 

“What a strange idea!’ they says. 
““How unusual!” 

“Yes,’”’ she says, going on. “But how 
terrible too! For at first I was only a 
danger and a menace in the roadway. But 
now who knows at what time I may dart 
up, mowing down and destroying the 
innocent pedestrians upon the sidewalk? 
I don’t! And it’s awful, awful! You can’t 
believe how dreadful it is to know and 
realize that at any moment you may be- 
come a murderess, as I know now I must 
become at last!’ she cries; and they all 
sat still until she was through weeping. 
“For I cannot stop,’’ she says then. “I 
must go right on. For Bertram still 
insists—insists that I shall do so. And 
he will drive me mad—drive me mad!” 

And the two others still sat silent; but 
this Mrs. Redfield, the stylish one, came 
back. 

“How would it do to drive him crazy 
first, my dear?’’ she asks her in a calm, 
quiet, soothing voice. “If we can work it!” 
she says, when the one she spoke to did not 
answer yet, and a soft smile of one re- 
membering spread upward across her face. 

“How? In what way?” says the Hen 
on Wheels now, and the rest all looked at 
one another, questioning. 

“The old, old way,’ she says, ‘that 
every woman knows. The only way a poor 
desperate wife has ever found to get back 
and defend herself with in the long past 
ancient history of married life.”’ 

“What way is that?”’ asks the delega- 
tion, looking steadfastly at her. 
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“The old, old wife’s defense,’ she says, 
smiling and yet serious—‘‘to get the hus- 
band in wrong, continual, in every way, 
as you all know full well.’ And they 
smiled at one another. 

“But how shall I do it in this case?” 
asks the Hen on Wheels, looking up. ‘Tell 
me, for you know I ain’t been married so 
long as some of you.” 

“Well, first,” she says, after thinking, 
“T should say you’d let him teach you, 
willingly, to his heart’s content.’ 

“Yes?” she says, listening deeply. 

“And then you'll do the exact opposite 
from all he says as far as you can. Without 
killing yourself or him, I mean.” 

““Yes?’’ she says, still holding her eyes. 

“Looking as innocent and ignorant 
meanwhile as you can, pretending you’re 
trying to do exactly what he says, till you 
get him hollering mad, insulting you.” 

“Yes?” she says softly. 

“‘ And then you bust into tears,” says an- 
other one of the delegates, picking up the 
instructions where the first one had left off. 

“Driving him crazier yet,” says a third. 

“And in wrong worse and worse,” says 
this gay one, this Mrs. Redfield. ‘And 
always being particular to start things 
when there are others around listening, so’s 
to get them with you.” 

“T’ll do it,’ says the Hen on Wheels, 
springing up suddenly on her feet, clench- 
ing and unclenching her hands. 

So they framed it up on him where she 
would have him stay at home and teach her 
right there in their own yard, where all the 
neighbors would hear them, while she 
would make him go back to the beginning 
once more, practicing starting and backing 
and turning around. 

“You see what that’ll do,’ they says; 
“that’ll keep you off the streets, perhaps, if 
you work it right, forever.” 

And her eyes brightened and her pale 
cheeks grew red and her breath came 
quicker just from hearing this. So finally 
they went off leaving her all primed up for 
him in every detail. 

“Stick tight,’’ they says. “Do the 
wrong thing always, and then cry pite- 
ously when he calls you, and do this where 
all can hear you, if possible. And if you do 
that, you’ll break him or any other hus- 
band in the end.” 

“T will,” she says. “For I’ll have to if 
I’m going to live.” 

And they left her with her big soft eyes 
grown hard and glittering, studying out her 
plans for her coming battles. And the next 
they heard she had got him started teach- 
ing her all over again, by stalling her car 
with him in it in the path of an oncoming 
fire engine on the main street, and so get- 
ting his promise to start his teaching her 
all over once again. 

So that next evening, when all the neigh- 
bors were out upon their porches, over- 
hearing them, she held him there on their 
own driveway by simply refusing to go out 
upon the road again before he taught her 
starting right. 

“For of all my faults, Bertram,” she says, 
looking up soft and confiding at him, “I 
think that leaping forward of the car when 
I let fall my clutch in times of danger and 
emergency is the most alarming thing to 
me. And if I could get it out of me once 
and forever I would then feel safer upon 
the streets, by losing this terrible fear of 
leaping others down.” 

“Well, then,” says the Cast-Iron Hus- 
band, ‘‘we’ll go at that first, for your state- 
ment seems reasonable to me from what I 
have observed of your driving,” he says, 
starting polite and easy, the way husbands 
teaching their wives generally do—espe- 
cially when the neighbors are all around 
them upon their piazzas. But she was not 
long in getting him going. 

“Edith!” he says, after the first time, 
low and gentle and most polite. 

““Yes, dear,”’ she says, looking up flushed 
and earnest. 

“Did I tell you, or didn’t I, that the 
clutch must always be eased in?”’ 

“Yes, dear, yes.” 

“And not let loose with all the force and 
vigor of Niagara Falls upon a ranting, 
raving motor.” 

‘“‘T know, I know, dear. Yes,” she says, 
nervous and timid. ‘But if you don’t—if 
you don’t give it gas it stalls.” 

“Nonsense! Nonsense, Edith!’ he says. 
_“There’s a happy medium, ain’t there? 

You don’t have to let your engine roar and 
Cae Se split itself to pieces. There! Try 
that!’’ 

Slam goes the clutch again, and bang! 
she stalls. 
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“You are mistaken,” he s 
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empty? For remember, Edith 
limit to the transmission of | 
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“Now then! Stop! Stop! 
it in! Yes, the clutch, I me 
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use a clutch!” he says, his 
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And the neighbors on the } 
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“Oh, Bertram,” she calls out to him, 
“T’m sorry, sorry! I didn’t mean to!” 

“Quick!’’ he says. “The clutch!’’ For 
he saw too well there was no chance of the 
brakes holding. 

But she seemed now to have lost all her 
senses. The best that she could do was to 
press down with all her useless strength 
upon the foot brake as they went bounding 
forward. And then himself pulling on the 
emergency, he saw it was no use, as most 
emergencies usually are. And they went 
bounding downward, faster and faster. 

“The clutch! Press down the clutch!” 
he cries again, and when she does not throw 
it out he yanks back the lever into first 
himself. If he could only hope to stop her 
in time to save them before that hideous 
slope and that first murderous turn that 
yawned below! 

And “Clang! Bang! Rattly bang!’’ he 
heard that dreadful ominous sound below 
and back, and guessed at once what it was 
had happened. For strained, no doubt, by 
all those times of jumping in her clutch, the 
drive shaft of the transmission had fallen 
down and gone and left them rolling loose 
and free and unrestrained. . 

“Edith! 
terror-struck, feeling the car leap forward 
always faster. ‘‘We’re lost! We’re gone! 
You’ve had your wish! You’ve killed your 
husband!”’ ' 

And when he said these words, he saw 
the change come on her and observed her 
stiffen. 

“Not yet!” she cries. “‘Not yet!”’ And 
looking down through the twilight, where 
her lace hat had been knocked over back 
behind her head, he saw the set look in her 
eyes and the strong determined lines upon 
her mouth. ‘‘Hang on!”’ cries out the Hen 
on Wheels. ‘‘Hang on! Trust to me!”’ 

And he done so. 
down that terrible steep, washed-out, crazy 
road, rocking and jumping and jouncing on, 
like forked lightning, yet the seconds seem- 
ing hours in their progress. 

“We're gone! We’re gone! You’ve killed 
me! You’ve murdered your poor hus- 
band!”’ he cries again, hanging on and 
watching that sharp and craggy turn below 
slide quickly up toward them. 

But she just sat stiff and still, her foot 
upon the brake, staring straight before her. 

“No, no! Hold tight!’’ she cries. “Tl 
save you, Bertram!”’ 

And he done so, and they hurtled onward 
to the fatal turn. 

“Shut your eyes! Shut your eyes!” he 
hears her calling now. And he done that, 
too, struck by the tone in her voice, just 
naturally obeying her. For the corner that 
they could never turn was now upon them. 
And “Whung! Bung! Whoosh!” he 
heard, and then this sound of scratching. 

And finally he opened up his eyes, just a 
fraction, and sat there speechless and dum- 
founded. For they had stopped—and not 
even the glass in the windshield broken. 

“What is it? Where am I?” cries the 
Cast-Iron Husband. For looking all around 
him in the twilight, he could see nothing, 
just merely this dark stuff on either side of 
him. 

““Tt’s the hedge—the privet hedge that I 
was aiming at,’ he hears his wife’s voice 
saying, and he sees and recognizes now, of 
course, what she had done. ‘The privet 
hedge,’’ she says, ‘‘that I had to hit—the 
one only landing place I could get—just 
before we must strike that corner.” 

“Edith,” he says, sitting up after a time 
and trying to take her hand—‘ Edith, 
you’re wonderful—marvelous! Such pres- 
ence of mind I never seen before.” 

“Presence of mind,’’ she says, ‘‘ maybe. 
But I think not—no. All I know, I saw this 
hedge as we shot down upon the corner and 
I knew it would be our only landing place, 
and naturally I shot for it.”’ 

“Landing place!’ he says, struck by that 
strange odd expression. 

“Yes,” she says, ‘landing place. And if 
you’d had my experience driving around, 
never knowing where you’d land next for 
days and days, you’d have had your eyes 
out continual for them, no doubt, the same 
as me.’”’ And now she started in crying. 

“Nonsense’”’ says the Cast-Iron Hus- 
band, starting comforting her. ‘‘ You done 
a great and wonderful deed here—you 
saved your husband. And if I spend my 
whole life now in doing so, I never can re- 
pay you.” 

“Then may I stop driving from now 
on?’’ says the Hen on Wheels, looking up 
quick, stopping weeping. 

“Nonsense! Non——” he started to 
say, and suddenly felt her stiffening up 


Edith!” he shouts, loud and | 


And they bounced | 
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against him at the sound of those hated 
words. 

“Or do you?’’ she breaks in, sharp and 
clear. 

“Do I what?” says the Cast-Iron Hus- 
band, once more surprised at her strange 
unlogical words. 

“Want to take the risk?’’ she says, set- 
ting her hard glittering eyes upon him, 
that same keen desperate look she gave 
him before she leaned upon the gas and 
they dived headlong down the steeps of 
Deadfall Lane. 

“What risk?” he asks. 

“Of what I just done in my last new 
madness—about you.” 

And as he looked back, studying her and 
remembering what she had just done, the 
goose flesh came springing up all over him. 

““Madness?”’ he whispered back. 

“Yes,’”’ she comes back firm and hard; 
“that seeing red when you drive me on to 
drive, calling me a fool; all those red 
pin wheels and rockets that start up when 
you teach me driving now, and that voice 
which comes to me shouting, ‘Just end it 
all! Just end it all and be done with it!’”’ 

And studying her and her wild, mad, 
determined eyes, the Cast-Iron Husband 
shrank back from her some more. 

“Do you wish me to do that? Do you 
wish me to keep on driving? Do you wish 
to run the risk of that—of what I'll prob- 
ably do, now that I am started—to both 
you and me? And next time, no doubt, 
with no landing place at hand?” she says, 
and.stops, with her calm deep eyes upon 
him. ‘“‘ When my nerves go snap again?” 

And now she heard him clear his throat. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ he says. ‘‘ Don’t talk non- 
sense, Edith, for they never will!” 

“Why not, won’t they?’’ she says, still 
sharp. 

“Because,” he says, “‘you’ll never drive 
again, my darling. Never! Not unless you 
choose to. For now this is done—all done.” 
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“Done! What’s done?” 
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look at her. So 
for three hours 
every morning, 
while the mocking 
birds are singing 
from the pepper 
trees behind the 
Cherokee rose 
trellises, I’ll have 
Wallie sit here 
with his pad and 
pencil and take 
down my data as 
they come to me. 
And being awilling 
lad and a well- 
trained secre- 
tary—get that 
good, Wallie, for 
I may never say 
it again—by the 
time my youngest 
girl Tacita—called 
Tassie for short— 
and I get back 
from our afternoon 
ride he’ll have it 
all written out on 
his typewriter and 
ready for correc- 
tions. And by the 
time I’m through 
I may have discov- 
ered why Wallie 
was empty-headed 
enough to come 
West with his 
broken-down boss 
when he might 
have moved on to 
a chief clerkship 
and thirty-five 
hundred a year. 
Wallie isa good 
lad. He knows it, 
for he’s just heard 
me say it for the 
second time. And 
he knows so much 
about this family 
of mine that I 
don’t see how I’m 
ever going to have 
the courage tosack 
him. If I was back 
in the real world, 


They Tried Farming in a Small Way a Few Miles West of the Nagisaw River. I Was Born on This Farm. Of it, However, I Have where ney call “ 
No Memory, as My Father Moved North, to a Larger and Rougher Farm, Before I Was Three Years Old a man ot iron, 
might be weak 


in that sugar-coated account of John Rusk which The Railway World enough to make that young jackanapes assistant to the president and put the title 
last month when they missed their count and expected to see me riding over his door, just because Tassie and I like him. But he’s still my secretary, and 
@ of hearse plumes. It’s a nice write-up, considering what they had to _ that seems to mean a lot besides railroad work. It’s come to mean getting theater seats 
ads Smooth and it swallows easy. But it’s all wrong. It’s a pack of lies. for the family and seeing the rugs are in the auto and the bills are paid and my business 
of the mark that it leaves me wondering how a human chocolate éclair car is on the right siding. It includes making sure that my chef doesn’t forget the bran 
ever get to be the president of a transcontinental system. It sounds like muffins for breakfast and that job hunters don’t get beyond the first office and that the 
ary report done over by a theatrical press agent. The world may be full wife gets her Christian Science books on time and that a watchful eye is overlooking 
Toses may be full of dew, but railways aren’t built of that sort of stuff. my outside investments and that my oldest girl Natalie has the right brand of roses in 
at, mostly, that go to the making of a road. It’s the force of a wave her drawing-room on the trip back to New York and that the usual monthly remittance 
that counts. gets off to Newt. 

roidered history of my life is so wrong that I’m going to take a few And speaking of Newt, it’s going to give that boy of mine a jolt or two to find his 
do it all over again. I’m going to locate the lost cars and get my yards _ old dad knee-deep in an inkwell. Newt never had much respect for my mental rolling 
d I'm going to do it in my own way. That will have tobeaplain way, for stock. He used to make fun of my wall mottoes and tell me my Abbott’s History of 
an, and I want to stick to plain facts. It’s the half facts you have to put Napoleon was all wrong in its history and a darned sight more wrong in its ethics. Maybe 
id Truth, they tell me, can still go around so naked that a liar is afraid to so! But I’vea liking for those old king makers and conquerors. They were go-getters. 
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I Can See the Logs, With the Shouting Men on Top of Their Sleigh Loads, Snow:Splashed and Rime:Covered, the Logs Creaking and Whining Under Their Chains, 
With the Frosted Horses Tugging and Pulling and the Belis Ringing as They Went 


They did things. They fought their way to their own ends 
and let somebody else do the explaining afterward. 

So if I wade out beyond my depth the joke will be on me. 
Yet there’s one thing in which Newt and I shall always 
differ. I know what I’m going to talk about before I get 
under way. Newt and those newfangled writer friends of 
his always impressed me as never being quite sure what 
they were heading for. 

I may be wrong, of course. For when I come to think it 
over, some of those old slogans I got off my chest in the 
heat of the fight may have been good whips to crack up and 
down the line, but might read too cocksure for the copy 
books. And now I’m sitting on the side lines and getting a 
new slant on the old game as I watch it, I’ve about con- 
cluded that life isn’t so simple as the primer writers try to 
make it. It’s never all black and all white. It’s not always 
win or lose. It’s a tangled-up old battle ground, with a 
good many of the heroes carrying a white feather or two 
concealed on their person, and a good many of the victories 
on one front knocked into a cocked hat by a defeat or two 
on some other front. One movement seems to merge into 
another and the fighter forgets what he’s fighting for, and 
the medal often gets pinned on the man who ought to be 
lock-stepping back to the guardhouse; and when you’re 
standing up to cheer for the old flag you’ve saved, you’re 
probably trampling the body of a dead man who was a 
blamed sight cleaner fighter than you could be. 

But it’s about time to back out of the dust and size up 
the battle. I’ve a hankering to stand off and study the 
trees instead of staying lost in the woods. I want to take 
stock, for next week, Tassie tells me, I’ll be fifty-seven years 
old; and forty-four of those years have gone to railroading. 
I’ve pretty well climbed up to the end of my ladder. I’ve 
linked up my last feeder and placed my last bond issue and 
licked my last man. I can’t help having the feeling that 
I’ve just about made my pie. I’ve played the game 
through. For when everything’s said and done, this busi- 
ness of railroading is a game—about the biggest game in 
the world—and it’s the only game I’m any good at. I 
don’t suppose it looks like much of a game to the fur-clad 
lady who steps into an up-to-the-minute vestibuled limited 
and complains about the’carnations not being fresh on the 
dining-car tables. She isn’t supposed to know anything 
about how that road came to be there for her convenience; 
how money was poured out for its building; how the dol- 
lars were harvested for its maintenance; how hills were cut 
and water was spanned to link it up; how men labored and 
sickened and died to make its roadbed smooth; how human 
brains, mightier than labor or capital, keep it an organized 
whole flowing with its flange-wheeled blood of life. 1 don’t 
suppose all that even looks big to my own son Newt, or he 
wouldn’t want to stay over at Oxford broadening his accent 
and writing highbrow essays instead of learning to handle 
a transcontinental system. 

Well, my Newt’s man size now and his life’s his own. 
He has his reasons, I suppose, for going the way he wants 
to, whether it’s painting or writing. Old Bill Van Horne 
used to paint pictures after they’d given hima title for build- 
ing the Canadian Pacific and they tell me his second-class 
brush work didn’t stop him from building a first-class road. 
But I can’t help saying I pinned a lot of hope on my Newt 
at one time. I expected something different from what I 
got. I’m not much given to sentiment, but I kind of nursed 
the idea I was building up something big for my son to step 
into after ’d gone. I’d a hankering to see him carry on in 
some way and keep the name of Rusk where I’d put it. I 
tried hard enough. Even after his mother took him out of 
the car shops when he got the steel splinter in his eye, and 


even after he’d soured on inside work and quit computing 
coal consumption on the Mountain Division to go off for a 
winter of tarpon fishing down in Florida, I still thought I 
could get him roped and bridle-wise and back in harness. 

But Newt felt he was made for finer things. He kept 
Saying that he wanted to express himself. Well, I’ve nursed 
the same hankering, only I’ve done my brush work in a dif- 
ferent way. Instead of drawing mountains with colored 
chalk, I’ve generally blown ’em up with dynamite. Instead 
of painting rocks on little squares of canvas, I’ve been sat- 
isfied to cut their hearts out, to let my trains go through 
?em. Instead of filling three-by-four gilt frames with Turner 
sunsets, I’ve been busy filling seven-mile muskegs and 
seventy-foot sink holes with sand and gravel. 

And instead of writing my name down in the corner of 
a Nile-green landscape with a cheese-colored nude in the 
background, I’ve written it with steel rails across this 
wrinkled continent of ours, from ocean to ocean, with the 
street globes of a hundred and eighteen new cities for high 
lights and a million and a half square miles of new wheat- 
lands for a background. 

Today I’m the so-called president and the main push of 
the third biggest railroad system in the world. I may not 
look very big to that world, or even to my own son, but I 
notice I’m still the one and only Rusk in Who’s Who. The 
only monument I ever asked for was this railway of mine. 
That’s got to stand my one proof of ability, for I was never 
a grand-stand player. I don’t think I ever gave a tinker’s 
dam how I stand or how I stood with the outside world. 
All I wanted was to stand big in the eyes of my own peers. 
You can’t fool those lads. They know. I may be a fussy 
old man, as my Natalie had the nerve to imply I was the 
other day. But I’ve been a builder in my time, and a bit of 
a fighter, now I come to think it over. 

For, as I’ve said before, railroading in this New World of 
ours, all things considered, is the biggest and keenest battle 
that he men can wade into. There’s only one thing bigger, 
and that’s war itself. Our calling, once you’ve got an ink- 
ling of how the works go round, is the one enterprise where 
you'll always find a superman on the job, the superman 
making his jumps ten moves ahead of the game, always 
watching and countering some other superman, fighting 
the blind forces of Nature when he’s not fighting the wolves 
of finance, fighting the tinhorn statesmen who follow the 
new game of playing football with their country’s transpor- 
tation systems, and fighting even his own help when they 
emulate the hogger on the front end and try to ride the old 
iron horse to death by demanding more wages than there is 
revenue in the train. 

It takes a big man to run a big road in these days. But 
when I come to think of it, these presidents and general 
managers seem to do their work with muzzles on. They 
consume their own smoke. They seem to get along without 
any grievance committee to justify them either to their own 
board of directors or to a listening world. But it might be 
better for all concerned, I’ve about concluded, if that world 
had a clearer idea of what the average railroad head has to 
face. 

I can remember one morning when my boy Newt and a 
college chum of his came down to the office to get passes 
for a moose hunt up north of a new gravel pit of ours. They 
came for a favor, but they stayed long enough to have a 
laugh over my wall mottoes. Newt didn’t seem to. see 
much value in those framed phrases of mine—Serve to 
Survive, and Steam Makes the Grade, and Ability Always, 
and Get On or Get Out. He didn’t approve of them any 
more than he approved of me. But they were my battle 
standards. It hurt me tosee him smile over the three words 


I kept above my desk— Faith Is Force. For it 


he didn’t have faith in his own father. 


I suppose he regarded that father, in fact 
spoken roughneck who wore baggy trousers an 
cuffs, and initialed operating reports in his shirt 
failed to keep poetry magazines in his private | 
clung to the childish faith that some day he’ds 
smokable cigar for five cents. He considered! 
ten laps behind him in the race toward civiliz 

But that fall, when my college-finished offsy 
stalking a bull moose through a few miles of 
was stalking a government concession that me 
ten million to my system, and stalking it just: 
my soft-handed son was stalking his forest fri 
fur on. He killed his moose and dined on then 


parts of it. He made a meal. 


But I made hi 


when he was helping to make a polo score at 


club I was helping to make maps. 
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That, it seems to me, is the difference bety 
generation and the new. We oldsters were pio! 
wilderness to redeem. We conquered it and 
with steel, and the story of our nation is pre 


story of those steel links. 
up our ragged frontiers and made us one. 
tation, assured and cheap and quick, that 
as a united nation. And I’m the boss of ¢ 
the head of a system that runs from sea w 
That system was begun, I acknowled 
when railways were largely a law unt 
the claim was apt to go to the quickest an 
strongest. But for everything I got I 


hard. It may have cut me off from some of 


that loom so big to the younger genera 
But I’m not vomiting remorse. Itneverm 


success as a cotillion leader, but it kept 


fashioned fist-on-the-tablefacts. Itneve 


tail coat to sit easy on my big shoulders, bu 


satisfaction of knowing I was in a big § 
mouth about “‘lar pour lar,’ as they pi D 
walk-up studios, but I could still dig j joy 
For through it all I felt I’d a hand in¢ 
not the kind Newt’s artist friends try t 


It was our railroad: 
‘Itw 


little camel’s-hair brushes, but the kind 1 


steel and stone and cement, and stretches 
the Atlantic to tidewater on the Pacific. 
brought the wherewithal to let my gir 
with some of the emptier crowned he 

boy Newt to amble up to Harvard in at 
But when their dad first went out in t 
nobbed with bohunks in a box ear; and 


to school through the Lower Peninsular 


traveled with a hickory thong arcu his 
blue jean jumpers up. 
And that reminds me that it’s about a 


back to the beginning. But that, I find, is 


so easy as it sounds, for I’m still aheai 


matter where I start. And I ought tob begl 


telling about my ancestors. But I don’ 
any worth mentioning. My father, Wi 
New England millwright who made a 
the East and became a sailor on the Gr 
few years of sailing he possessed hi 
steam barge and ferried cordwood from 
in Ontario, to the growing young town 
boat was called the Alexander. It was wre 
in the eastern shallows of Lake St. Clair 
ashore, or was washed ashore, but th 
about everything he owned went down ¥ 


g for a few years by digging out the roots 
and hewing them into ship knees. Then 
. She was Tina Jenner, the daughter of 
, a pioneer farmer down next to the Ohio 
igfenner was a German. He was dead set 
rriage of his daughter to a wandering ne’er- 
y father. So the two ran away together. 
ried in the town of Chatham and made their 
higan by way of Sarnia and Port Huron. 
fsning in a small way a few miles west of the 
. Iwas born on thisfarm. Of it, however, I 
y, as my father moved north, to a larger and 
yefore I was three years old. There, about a 
ras killed by a falling tree while clearing one 


jgue memory of the funeral, of the bright 
on the coffin, of the depth of the hole into 
“in was lowered, of my mother crying as the 
. 1s shoveled in on top of the hollow-sounding 
.'e way home somebody gave me liver wurst 
ais. I ate more than I ought to, when the 
’ houghts were on other things, and my child- 
y1ade me sick. I grew as sad, I imagine, as 
und me, and my distressed little stomach 
! and I was scolded for spoiling Henry 
v suffalo robe. 
nto be as far back as memory goes. I know 
n father’s death my mother tried to run the 
She could not have been very successful, for 
«ying with the cold because I had no mittens 
Inds warm. A neighbor’s wife, whose name 
took me into her kitchen and warmed me 
sive while she cut the worn-out feet from a 
’s socks and sewed them up into mittens, 
|||. I was very proud of them. 
¢ too, when I was sent to the village store for 
ying through spring slush that was ankle- 
ng interrogated by the shopkeeper, who 
m his counter, where my protruding bare 


toes were solemnly inspected by the assembled lumber- 
jacks. They each threw a silver half dollar on the counter, 
and much against my will the storekeeper took off my 
ragged old shoes and stockings and tossed them into his 
wood box. My sorrow at this robbery soon vanished, how- 
ever, when I found a brand-new pair of woolen stockings 
pulled over my wet toes and a pair of copper-faced shoes 
placed about my numbed feet. It was the bright copper 
toes, I remember, that most captured my fancy. 

Another memory, in some way mixed up with these 
bright copper toes, has to do with a mouth organ, which 
I found one Christmas morning at the bottom of my 
stocking, along with a striped red-and-white candy cane. 
I could not play that mouth organ, but there was romance 
in the mere sound of it. I slept with it under my corn- 
husk pillow and carried it about with me until the last of 
its little brass keys was broken off. 

But even at that early date I wasn’t allowed to be an 
idler. I can still remember helping my mother drop seed 
potatoes along a furrow which a man with a one-horse 
plow very neatly covered by turning his next furrow on 
top of them. Even before I started to school I must have 
had my different duties to perform. One of them, I know, 
was to haul slabs in a homemade wagon from a near-by 
mill to my own back door. My journeys back and forth 
were in some way tangled up with terror, for on one of 
those trips a hissing gander nipped me on my bare leg. 
Later on, armed with a broken shovel handle, I met and 
vanquished this gander. 

But the mill itself stands out more clearly in my mind. 
I loved the smell of the fresh sawdust, loads of which I 
tugged home to bed down my mother’s pigs. I loved to 
hear the great circular saw whine and scream through the 
pine logs as it turned them into lumber. I loved to watch 
the fiery monster that ate slabs and made steam to run the 
mill. And in spring and summer I loved to walk the boom 
logs and jump from floating timber to timber. Once 
I missed my footing and went under and was pulled out by 
a mill hand, who shook me until my bones rattled. 
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Sometimes when the river drivers came in to take the 
town apart, as they so modestly phrased it, the wondering 
youths of that time and place were confronted with strange 
sights. I remember birling matches on the river, contests 
where two drivers stood in their calked shoes on the sam> 
pine log and twirled and checked and reversed the floating 
timber until one of them was thrown into the water. I re- 
member the clank-clank-click of the peaveys as these same 
men worked at their log piles. And I remember once being 
taken out to see a log jam broken, and the joy, after much 
patient waiting, of beholding the key logs finally released 
and the roaring, dancing, swirling tumult of timber that 
went downstream in one soul-satisfying rush of power. 

But another thing that appealed to me even more than 
the water front and the sawmill and the blue-misted river 
valley beyond the town was the railway, the magician’s 
own road of shimmering steel so newly built into the heart 
of the pine forest. I loved the little engines, which seemed 
big enough to me then, and the jumbo cars and the tracked 
roadbed that led off into the unknown world. I suppose 
no child ever watches a train go down a pair of rails with- 
out being vaguely stirred by that departure, without puz- 
zling over where it is going, and tingling with the romance 
of its wanderings. I used to watch those trains and tell 
myself that some day I’d own a string of those iron 
horses to play with. 

It was a narrow little world I lived in, there on the edge 
of the wilderness, but it seemed so wonderful to my young 
eyes that it stood the borderland of heaven. As I look back 
on it now, I see it all through a mist, as though it were not 
my own life but another man’s. And even the happiest 
parts of it in some way seem sad. I have to pull my mind 
away from it the same as you pull a leashed dog’s head 
away from a fish basket. And instead of coming back to 
me as one coherent whole, that lost youth of mine comes 
back to me in a series of disconnected pictures, some vague 
and some vivid, but all overhung with a glamour as strange 
and sweet as a lad’s first kiss of love. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Calivada Congressional District, newly elected 

to the United States House of Representatives 
from the counties of Coolamagoosa, Bunque, Squid- 
get, Yorp, Bull, Whiffer, Forget-Me-Not, Tadpole 
Mountain, Limp, Potato and Spit- 
around—eleven counties; population, 
1920, 192,927—has devoted the first year 
of his first term, during which time he has 
had ample leisure because of the fact that 
his official duties don’t begin until thirteen 
months after elec- 
tion, to a study of 
the more than 
14,000 bills intro- 
duced in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress by 
the legislators of the 
American people. 

The Hon. Mr. 
Blenny has been 
greatly impressed 
by such statesman- 
like measures as the 
McNary-Haugen 
bill to prevent the 
prices of foodstuffs 
from ever going 
down, the Raker bill 
for the testing of 
sagebrush and 
greasewood, the 
MacGregor bill to 
encourage the 
breeding of canary 
birds in the United 
States, the Logan 
bill to recover dam- 
ages for mental an- 
guish caused by the 
negligence of tele- 
graph companies in 
delivering tele- 
grams, the Norris 
bill to publish 
income-tax pay- 
ments, the large 
number of bills 
authorizing the Federal Government to stick its nose into 
the private affairs of the people, the even larger number 
of bills encouraging the expenditure of money by states 
already spending more than they should, and the still larger 
number of bills providing for alterations and additions to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“The number of things in America that should be regu- 
lated and controlled by means of laws,’ declares Mr. 
Blenny, “‘is almost inconceivable. Profiting by the exam- 
ple of leading statesmen of the Senate and the House, I 
have written several bills of my own which measure up in 
every way to the statesmanlike quality and the magnificent 
scope of nearly all the 14,000 bills that were introduced in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

“Tn fact a great many of my bills can be understood, 
which is more than can be said for many bills which have 
recently become laws. 

“T trust that all these bills may be written on the statute 
books of the nation at an early date. They are fitting 
complements to many laws that have been enacted during 
the past few years.” 

The text of the few of Mr. Blenny’s bills that are here 
set down in advance of their introduction next December 
conclusively demonstrates that the legislative level of the 
House of Representatives will probably rise at least three- 
quarters of an inch with his entrance to the Halls of 
Congress. 


[ca HON. CURLEY BLENNY, of the Third 


69th CONGRESS 
1st Session 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
December 8, 1925 


Mr. Blenny, of Calivada, introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals and ordered to be printed. 


A BILL 


To take away from the New England States certain sav- 
ings in excess of the savings of the rest of the United States, 
and to distribute said excess savings to the West Central 
and the Southern States, and authorizing the appropriating 
of money therefor. 


ILL US TR AMT eee D 


The Method of Exerting This Pressure Shall be Surpervised by a Board of Collar Squeezers 


Whereas, the per-capita savings of the New England 
States, due to the wolfish and capitalistic methods em- 
ployed in these states and the enslavement of labor and 
the cruel and unusual penury exercised by the New Eng- 
landers, are $443; and 

Whereas, the per-capita savings of the West Central and 
the Southern States, due partly to the free and open- 
handed liberality of their inhabitants and partly to the 
hellish oppression of the farmer by Wall Street and 
the vicious and wrongful illegalities perpetrated upon the 
people of the South by New England regiments and com- 
manders during the Civil War, are respectively $87 and 
$52; and 

Whereas, it is desirable to destroy the last vestige of sec- 
tional feeling and emphasize the fraternal spirit that should 
obtain in a happily reunited country: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, that 
upon the passage of this act and of a proper appropriation, 
herein authorized, there shall be appointed by the senators 
and representatives of the West Central and Southern 
States a body of financial experts to be known as a Reduc- 
ing Board who shall be, and are hereby, empowered to 
travel to central portions of New England and there open 
offices and employ assistants for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the savings of each New Englander. 

Sec. 2. That when the savings, if any, are ascertained 
by the Reducing Board, there shall be made from each 
savings account a deduction that shall reduce the average 
per-capita savings from $443 to $344; and any attempt to 
evade the decision of the Reducing Board shall be met by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion, if any, of 
the board. 

Sec. 8. That the salaries of the chief deducters shall be 
$7500 per annum and the salaries of assistant deducters 
shall be $5000 per annum, and that their savings shall be 
exempted from the figures on which are based the per- 
capita earnings of the West Central and the Southern 
States. 

Sec. 4. That when the per-capita savings of the New 
England States have been reduced by deduction, or in any 
manner agreeable to the Reducing Board, from $443 to 
$344, the sum thus deducted shall be applied to the per 
capita savings of the West Central and the Southern States 


in inverse ratio to the deduction; a 
terpretation of this section shall, in 
reasonable doubt, be revealed or exea 
Bureau for the Disposition of Useless 
and the United States Fish Commissj 
provided either is unable, because 0 
physiological reasons, to act; an 
neither is able to act, the Reducing B 
ahead with its reducing without anyin 
of this section. 

Sec. 5. That if per-capita redutio 
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which was referred to the Committee or 
Waterways and ordered to be print 


A BILL 


| 

To create a commission of investigation, te 
search in connection with the Eighteenth Ar 
the Constitution of the United Sta 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of R 
of the United States of America in Congress as 
the President is hereby authorized to appoil 
sion of seven persons, of whom at least two a 
three, if not four, shall be women not more | 
seven years of age, with some experie 
effects of alcoholic beverages, who in hi 
the judgment of some expert conversant ¥ 
are qualified to investigate and dete 
ble, or at least as far as can be determine 
out the reserves, what alcoholic cont 
under a fair and reasonable interpreta 
beverage intoxicating. 


shall be known as the Drinking Co 
paid a compensation of $750 a month. 
commission for such accommodation, 
bottle openers, doctors’ bills, liquor 
water, cab hire and clerical, expert a 
sistance as they may feel necessary sha 
the moneys herein appropriated on the 
chairman or acting chairman or rep 
for the chairman if incapacitated in th 
same are necessary and that such amou 
reasonable and that the breakages for wl 
has been paid or beverages consumed 
act have actually been broken or con 
Sec. 8. That one member of the 
shall be an inactive or nondrinking mem 
duty shall be to attend all meetings ¢ 
without fail, and restrain the members ¢ 
from throwing bottles through windo 
another with furniture in so far as is p 
the end of each meeting of the commis 
the bodies of the members and transport thi 


quires. 
the Federal courts of the United States 
rected to enforce such subpoena or subpoena 
yor r such other order for alcoholic beverages 
Jission may under this act properly issue, 
asfor contempt of court any failure of any 
pear before them for drinking purposes; 
le, to test the effect of a quart of Scotch 
jrsons of different age and weight; and any 
: false impressions as to the effect of alco- 
‘es on him, or surreptitiously throwing his 
parpet or eating cloves or coffee beans with- 
<n of the commission, sha!l be guilty of and 
f¢ the same offense as if such act had been 
sfore the Supreme Court. 
at there is hereby appropriated out of any 
{2 Treasury not otherwise appropriated the 
1000 to carry out the purpose of this act; 
‘oers of the Drinking Commission shall be 
h a search warrant—nontransferable— 
ghem to enter any storage warehouse and 
t ut of any desired barrel through a glass or 
b but said liquor must always be removed 
ie 's own steam. 
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H. R. 13 
‘HE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
December 8, 1925 


yof Calivada, introduced the following joint 
- yhich was referred to the Committee on 


7, in the Poultry Bureau and ordered to be 
printed. | 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


i: the relief of distress in the Motion-Picture 
Industry. 


s/uthentic information has reached the Senate 
Ise of Representatives of the United States 
ci private and official channels to the effect 
tof great exertions on the part of men, women 
¢ extras in the great motion-picture centers of 
\ ticularly i in the city of Los Angeles, there are 
i) t number of extra parts in the moving pic- 
ng produced to enable these men, women and 
xas to procure employment, so that the men, 
«children extras are in danger of dying from 
o‘rouble, exposure, fatigue and general distress 
lad lodgings are supplied to them from sources 
e.otion-picture industry; and 

s/he United States, since the World War, has 
( millions of dollars for the relief of all sorts of 
has long pointed with pride to the humani- 
( of this Government and its people in grant- 
{ous and jobless people throughout the 


here are now in the Treasury of the United 
las of dollars that are available for the use of 
h gets to them first, and that would never be 
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One Member of the Drinking Commission Shall be an 
Inactive or Nondrinking Member 


missed if used for the relief of the helpless and terror- 
stricken extra people of the motion-picture industry, 
among which are countless thousands of grandmother 
types, beards, mother types, ingénues, crying types and 
other unfortunates: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled—two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein—that $20,000,000 be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be used in produc- 
ing a series of moving pictures designed to give employ- 
ment on at least four days out of every week to the 500,000 
persons, more or less, now engaged in thinking that they 
aremotion-picture actors to the exclusion ofallotherthought, 
although without encouragement in many cases, if any. 

Sec. 2. That said motion pictures shall be wrote, written, 
wrotten or otherwise assembled by legitimate scenario 
writers, if such can be found, and that all pictures so con- 
structed for the purpose herein specified shall deal with 
subjects requiring the use of large numbers of men, women 
and children, and that plot and other matters shall be 
made a secondary consideration, and that the selection of 
the scenarios for said pictures shall be reposed in the 
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hands of a Board of Motion-Picture Pickers, sitting in 
Hollywood, California, and composed of a head picker 
and four assistant pickers, at salaries of $750 a month and 
$500 a month respectively, whose qualifications shall con- 
sist of being able to read and write the English language. 

Sec. 3. That the direction of said pictures shall be in- 
trusted to directors selected by a nonpolitical committee 
of three men, serving without pay, one member of the 
committee to represent the President of the United 
States, another member to represent the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Commerce, and the third 
member to represent the Pensions Bureau, provided that 
meetings can be arranged between the members of such 
committee, failing which the directors shall beselected by 
theChemical Warfare Division of the United StatesArmy. 

Sec. 4. That all directors and leading actors shall be 
paid what is necessary to obtain their services, and no 
more, but that all extra people be paid at the rate of $10 
a day after the head picker, the assistant pickers, the 
directors, the leading actors, the scenario writers and 
the incidental expenses of filming the pictures have been 
paid, so long as the moneys appropriated from the 
Treasury for this purpose are available, after which the 
extra people shall be paid in scrip based on the future 
earnings of the film in which they participated, and that 
such scrip shall be accepted as legal tender in any hotel, 
boarding house, hash house, doss house or saloon. 

Sec. 5. That every resident of the United States living 
within twenty-five miles of a motion-picture house, 
unless sick or blind, shall be obliged to witness one 
government film a month or be subject to a fine of 
mebteed dqliars. or Beene nant for five pays or ae 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
December 8, 1925 
Mr. Blenny, of Calivada, introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and ordered to be printed. 


A BILL 


To regulate the height of collars worn by the male sex. 
Whereas, the best medical authorities agree that con- 
striction of the throat muscles is apt to cause sore throat, 
enlarged tonsils, protuberant eyes, slowing up of the 
mental processes, falling hair, falling arches, halitosis, loss 
of memory, peevishness, ingrowing hairs, drowsiness, 
pneumonia and other ills; and 
Whereas, the height of many collars in use today is such 
as to constrict the throat severely, and whereas said collars 
also develop rough edges after being washed once, so that 
they severely lacerate the throats of the wearers, and are 
thus no good anyway; and 
Whereas, too much of the time and energy of the people 
of the United States is devoted to purchasing, putting on, 
taking off, examining and trying to decide to throw away 
high stiff collars, and too much despondency and unhap- 
piness is engendered in struggling to fasten said collars 
around the neckbands of shirts and trying to tie neckties 
around said collars in such a way that the said collars 
will stay together properly in front: Therefore, 
(Continued on Page 78) 


The Department of Dress Control Shall Determine by Careful Investigation the Most Hygienic Distance Which Should Separate Dancers 
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“You Might at Least Behave Like a Gentleman.”’ 


ing. All down Shaftesbury Avenue she could im- 

agine anything she liked. She often did imagine 
that she was traveling incognito and had given her 
mother, Olga Androvana, and the whole court retinue 
the slip in order to shop like other people and see what it 
felt like. The glimpses that she caught of herself in the 
mirrors as she passed made the pretense an easy one. She 
looked so young and beautiful and assured and unobtru- 
sively well dressed. Anyone could have seen that she was 
a pretending princess. But the moment that she reached 
the corner of Denver Lane, Soho, the illusion crashed. Or 
rather it was ingulfed. A perpetual question that received 
every morning a different answer simply swept everything 
else out of sight. She would stand still, her heart beating 
till it sounded louder in her ears than the early traffic, and 
sick with dread. 

Had Peter come? And if so, in what condition? And if 
not, where was Peter? How in this vast amazing city would 
they ever find Peter again? 

If she had been a little older she might have been able to 
laugh about it. Considering everything that had happened, 
there was something very funny in Peter representing a 
possible catastrophe. But she was only twenty-two, and at 
that age the detachment necessary to a sense of humor is 
not sufficiently developed. And after all, a catastrophe is 
a catastrophe. 

She always wished that she could know the worst at once 
and not have to wait until the swing doors had flapped their 
wings behind her; then she would be able to meet her 
mother’s despair or high spirits with some sort of prepared- 
ness. But there was no warning—not even from Olga 
Androvana herself. Her round childlike face might, and 
usually did, express terrific things; but what they were 
you couldn’t tell until they had fairly burst over your head. 

The sign was equally unhelpful. It hung high above the 
pavement from the wrought-iron bracket and swayed 
gently with a baffling air of magnificent self-sufficiency. 
It told you nothing except that in the whole of Soho there 
was nothing like it. Its imperial double-headed eagle 
shone.in dull gold against a background of royal blue, and 
wound glittering carnivorous claws into the scrolled letter 
work— Restaurant St. Petersburg. Petersburg, you under- 
stand; not Petrograd; and much less Leningrad. 

Every time the grand duke turned the corner he saluted 
with his stick, military fashion. Thereby he not only 


[ine Grand Duchess Anna Maria dreaded the turn- 
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insulted and challenged the whole Bolshevik government 
but he reminded himself that here and under his command 
was the last stronghold of the old régime. Here the heroic 
garrison held out against open assault and perfidious 
treachery, and from here would pour forth the force that 
would one day sweep the usurpers to their just damnation. 
Meantime the struggle was of a desperate character. There 
had been times when the grand duke, who was also a gen- 
eral, had been nearly outmaneuvered and brought to sur- 
render. As when the butcher—who was without doubt a 
Bolshevik emissary—had supplied pork that was past its 
prime, thereby shaking the faith of the most faithful. 
Nothing but a brimming glass of Veuve Cliquot all round 
had saved the situation—a masterly move—but, like so 
many masterly moves, very nearly disastrous. At least, 
the war chest had never properly recovered. 

It is notorious that a chain is as strong as its weakest 
link. 

The weakest link in the grand duke’s chain was Peter 
Imovitch. That was why Peter Imovitch had become so 
tremendously important. It puzzled Olga Androvana, and 
even the grand duke himself, that you couldn’t any longer 
flog a sense of responsibility into Peter. It was the only 
possible thing to do with him. But the laws of this new 
country were peculiar. And it so happened that Peter Imo- 
vitch was the only remaining member of the grand-ducal 
retinue who could cook. Obviously the grand duke couldn’t. 
He was a general. Olga Androvana, with her soft white 
hands, had never been in a kitchen in her life. She had, 
moreover, an amiable conviction that the frequenters of 
the Restaurant St. Petersburg were distinguished guests 
whom it was her duty to receive with becoming honor— 
a perfectly harmless illusion, except that some of the less 
honorable had shown signs of sharing it with her. As to 
the Grand Duchess Anna Maria—well, it was essential 
that someone should make out the bills and keep an eye on 
the waitresses, who were of the best Russian families and 
very temperamental;. someone with a head screwed on. 
And the Grand Duchess Anna Maria knew, secretly and 
sadly, that ever since that night of nights the heads of her 
dear father and mother had come unscrewed forever—not 
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badly; just badly enough to make them pi 
quite helpless. eu) 
After all, you couldn’t wonder. isi 

So there was the Restaurant St. Petersbur 
Imovitch and his inimitable borsch and his 
Scotch whisky—which he couldn’t manage in 
and herself, a fantastic combination she cot} 
dreamed of in her most fantastic nightmares. | 


1 | 
HERE was a fog that morning—a real Li 
Grand Duchess Anna Maria loved it. 
amazing silence and the magical sensation of 
among six million people. She saw them, bul 
only faceless shadows who flitted noiselessly in 
the luminous yellow darkness, swerving away 
though her warm strong life frightened their gh 
stantiality. ey 
And it was fun losing oneself, taking wror 
not knowing where one was any more than 
dropped through space into another world 
it meant a bad day for the Petersburg. At }} 
day from a business point of view. nN 
Otherwise, the grand duke, who didn’t r 
the business point of view at all, would be 
would regard it as an act of that Providen 
very properly, but rather tortuously, worki 
of things as they had been. Because it s 
that very day there was to be a special 
been several sessions since the Petersb 
doors—special, ordinaries and emergent 
were all heralded by such unmistakable 
Grand Duchess Anna Maria, who vy 
young’ to be involved, could not fail to 
Weeks beforehand habitués who had 
even intimate terms with everyone were tra 
complete strangers. They neither spoke n¢ 
when they went out they thrust a la i 
envelope into the grand duke’s hand as though) 
a tip. And except when the grand duke, 
shaky, dropped the package, it all looked ¥ 
and impressive. Then the day itself came 
strangers—men and even women who 8: 7 
swing doors with such a terrific air of being oral? 
that ordinary people stared hard at them. 4?” 
ner, which they ate in grim aloofness, they 4 
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on—the only private spot available—and the 
a nto full swing. 

aria had been very excited. A terrible 
| which she had kept smothered at the bottom 
#ecause she knew how thankful they ought to 
ait was no good being homesick, rose to the 
sreat surge of hope. She asked no questions. 
\;he felt that it was better for her not to know 
aly happening. But every morning she opened 
‘+s with trembling hands, and when the grand 
_|ck at night, throwing open the door of their 
sjing room as though to admit himself with 
a)’, she had always waited for the magic words, 
, ie counter-revolution has triumphed; we are 


sip had happened. The sessions went on. The 
uly men and women appeared and vanished. 
dors seemed to forget Russia altogether; they 
0 care at all that there were grand dukes and 
dng of homesickness. And gradually Anna 
to be excited. Sometimes she felt impatient, 
1 just amused in a sad, elderly, cynical sort of 
| suitable to her years. She hoped that with 
wild keep Peter and the Petersburg on their 
lis. But luck was the last thing they had a 
on. 
-e was a first-class conspiratorial fog, and the 
| was lost in it didn’t matter. Everybody 
4 excited even to miss her, and on its yellow 
dher fancy would carry her anywhere she 
home to her own room and her big four- 
,)here presently her old nurse would come to 
iiness, darling, it’s time to get up;_ and you’ve 
gightmares.” 


sirled round the corner. It was exceptionally 


riving with a reckless speed; so Anna Maria, 
yintten she wasn’t alone in the world, lost her 
/It like a small rudderless boat overwhelmed 
tin going full speed, and her futile effort to 
e-d the catastrophe. They collided head-on. 
mnt she seemed to be flying through space, the 


next she was held fast in strong unghostly arms. Then, 
with dignity, having been gently righted, she disentangled 
herself. 

> Pardon.” 

“Pardon.” 

Neither moved. They stood staring through the opaque 
curtain that divided them. For the voice had spoken in 
Russian and she had answered. It was as magic and sweet 
as sudden music. Perhaps being lost among six million 
people wasn’t really very amusing; perhaps she was more 
homesick than she knew. At any rate, sudden tears burned 
her eyes and she had an odd conviction, based on nothing 
at all, because his face was hidden, that her companion was 
no less moved. Reluctantly his supporting hand dropped 
from her arm. 

“T hope I didn’t hurt you.” 

“Tndeed, not at all. It was my fault.’ 

“These dreadful fogs!” 

“Oh, no, I like them.” 

“Do you?” 

She blushed hotly. She couldn’t imagine why she had 
prolonged a formal apology into a conversation. She felt 
that she was not even behaving like an ordinary person who 
had been well brought up. It was the darkness and his 
Russian voice breaking through the queer silence that made 
everything seem fantastic and unreal. You forgot behavior. 
She explained hastily, conscious that she was not improy- 
ing matters. 

““T mean, you can imagine yourself anywhere.” 

“Home?” the voice suggested. 

“Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

“How nice! I was just thinking the same thing when I 
ran into you. That’s why I burst into Russian. Usually 
I’m more circumspect. When you answered, I didn’t know 
what to believe—the dream or this. Even now’’—he hesi- 
tated and she felt that he was smiling—‘“‘well, I’m afraid to 
move in case I should wake up.” 

They were silent. There didn’t seem anything more to 
say. Obviously the encounter led nowhere. If only they 
could have seen each other the matter would have been so 
much simpler. She could have smiled and bowed and 
passed on. But a bow and a smile would have been lost on 


him and it was necessary to find a gracious and concluding 
sentence. Or if he had known that she was a grand duch- 
ess But he naturally didn’t. It was awkward but 
rather pleasant. Being a grand duchess was such a lonely 
occupation. 

“Well, I must try not to run down anyone else,”” Anna 
Maria said gayly. “It might be a Bolshevik next time. 
Good-by, monsieur.” 

There was an imperceptible pause. 

“Good-by, mademoiselle.”’ 

She gave him the invisible bow and smile and walked 
with dignity straight into the wall of a house. It was a 
ridiculous thing to have done. But she was lost. The wall 
seemed to envelop her. She could only stare at it in a sort 
of helpless indignation. 

“A Bolshevik would be less unrelenting, mademoiselle.”’ 
Gently she was turned about, and this time the hand on 
her arm did not release her. ‘‘ You must let me see you 
safely to your destination,” the voice said. 

“Tt’s not necessary. I was just confused.” 

“As a fellow countryman,” the voice insisted. 

“T couldn’t dream of taking you out of your way.” 

“But you wouldn’t be anyway.” 

Which was so flagrant that they both laughed. He 
walked beside her, close to the wall, his arm through hers, 
guiding her. 

The fog swirled up about them, enveloping them in a 
floating silence, broken every now and then by a stray foot- 
fall or the melancholy honking of a lost taxi. 

“T don’t know where we’re going,” the voice said; “but 
if we run into a motor bus I can push it aside for you. I’m 
awfully strong.” 

The grand duchess was too bewildered to say anything. 
She stood outside herself, as it were, and watched herself 
with a half disapproving and half admiring excitement. No 
one had ever treated her like this before. In the old days 
everyone had been so formal that formality had seemed 
natural and painless. It was only since she had been in 
exile, among people who were intimate and friendly with 
one another, that she had begun to feel her loneliness. Even 
the waitresses, who were of the best families, had taken on 

(Continued on Page 145) 


T Have Served the Czar! I Have Cooked for Kings! I Have Followed My Imperial Masters Into a Wretched Country. But You—You Who Have So Shamefully 
Abandoned the Titles and Privileges of Your Blood — You are No Longer Worthy of Me"’ 
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Clustering 


“‘Your Man Jeeves,’ Said Aunt Dahlia, “ 


and sank back, feeling more or less of a spent 

force. After incredible sweat of the old brow 
the thing seemed to be in pretty fair shape, and 
I was just reading it through and debating whether to 
bung in another paragraph at the end, when there was a tap 
at the door and Jeeves appeared. 

“Mrs. Travers, sir, on the telephone.” 

“Oh?” I said. Preoccupied, don’t you know. 

“Yes, sir. She presents her compliments and would be 
glad to know what progress you have made with the article 
which you are writing for her.” 

‘Jeeves, can I mention men’s knee-length underclothing 
in a woman’s paper?” 

ae NO sis iit 

“Then tell her it’s finished.” 

“Very good, sir.”’ 

“And, Jeeves, when you're through, come back. I want 
you to cast your eye over this effort and give it the O. K.” 

My Aunt Dahlia, who runs a woman’s paper called 
Milady’s Boudoir, had recently backed me into a corner 
and made me promise to write her a few authoritative 
words for her Husbands and Brothers page on What the 
Well-Dressed Man is Wearing. I believe in encouraging 
aunts, when deserving; and, as there are many worse eggs 
than her knocking about the metrop, I had consented 
blithely. But I give you my honest word that if I had had 
the foggiest notion of what I was letting myself in for, not 
even a nephew’s devotion would have kept me from giving 
her the raspberry. A deuce of a job it had been, taxing 
the physique to the utmost. I don’t wonder now that all 
these author blokes have bald heads and faces like birds 
who have suffered. 

“Jeeves,” I said, when he came back, ‘‘I suppose you 
don’t read a paper called Milady’s Boudoir by any chance, 
do you?” 

“No, sir; the periodical has not come to my notice.” 

“Well, spring sixpence on it next week, because this 
article will appear in it. Wooster on the Well-Dressed 
Man, don’t you know.’’ 

“Indeed, sir?” 


if BLOTTED the last page of my manuscript 


“Yes, indeed, Jeeves. I’ve rather extended myself over 
this little bijou. There’s a bit about socks that I think you 
will like.” 

He took the manuscript, brooded over it and smiled a 
gentle, approving smile. 

“The sock passage is quite in the proper vein, sir,’”’ he 
said. 

“Well expressed, what?” 

“Extremely, sir.” 

I watched him narrowly as he read on, and, as I was 
expecting, what you might call the love light suddenly died 
out of his eyes. I braced myself for an unpleasant scene. 

“Come to the bit about soft silk shirts for evening 
wear?’’ I asked carelessly. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Jeeves in a low cold voice, as if he had 
been bitten in the leg by a personal friend. ‘And if I may 
be pardoned for saying so 3 

““You don’t like it?” 

“No, sir, [do not. Soft silk shirts with evening costume 
are not worn, sir.” 

“‘Jeeves,’’ I said, looking the blighter diametrically in 
the center of the eyeball, ‘‘they’re dashed well going to be. 
I may as well tell you now that I have ordered a dozen of 
those shirtings from Peabody and Simms, and it’s no good 
looking like that, because I am jolly well adamant.” 

“Tf I might ——” 

“No, Jeeves,” I said, raising my hand, ‘‘argument is 
useless. Nobody has a greater respect than I have for your 
judgment in socks, in ties and—I will go further—in spats; 
but, when it comes to evening shirts your nerve seems to fail 
you. You have no vision. You are prejudiced and reac- 
tionary. ‘Hidebound’ is the word that suggests itself. It 
may interest you to learn that when I was at Le Touquet 
the Prince of Wales buzzed into the Casino one night with 
soft silk shirt complete.”’ 

“His royal highness, sir, may permit himself a certain 
license which in your own case ——” 
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is a Washout, and You Can Tell Him I Said So”’ 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


ILLUSTRATED . J. 


“No, Jeeves,” Isaid firmly, “itsn) 
we Woosters are adamant, we are 
mant, if you know what I mear 

“Very good, sir.” 

I could see the man was wounded, 
whole episode had been extremely jarring 
but these things have to be gone through. Is 
isn’t one? That’s what it all boils down to. | 
my point, I changed the subject. 

“Well, that’s that,’’ Isaid. ‘‘We now 4 
topic. Do you know any housemaids, 

“‘Housemaids, sir?” f 

“Come, come, Jeeves, you know what h 
Females who get housemaid’s knee.” 

“‘ Are you requiring a housemaid, sir?” 

“No; but Mr. Little is. I met him a 
of days ago, and he told me that Mrs. Litt 
rewards to anybody who will find her one 
light on the china.” 

“Indeed, sir?”’ - 

“Yes. The one now in office appare 
the objets d'art like a typhoon, simoon or sit 
know any ——” 

“T know a great many, sir; some inti 
mere acquaintances.” 

“Well, start digging round among thea olc 
the hat, the stick and other necessaries. I 
along and handing in this article.” 


The offices cf Milady’s Boudoir were 1 
rummy streets in the Covent Garden nelg 
I had just got to the door, after wading thr 
dressing of old cabbages and tomatoes, Wil 
come out but Mrs. Little. She greeted m 
due to the old family friend, in spite 
hadn’t been round to the house for a go 
“‘Whatever are you doing in these 
thought you never came east of Leices 
“T’ve come to deliver an article of sorts Wi" 
Dahlia asked me to write. She edits a speci 
those stairs— Milady’s Boudoir.” ee 
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,(neidence! I have just promised to write an 
h too.” 

i doit,” I said earnestly. “‘You’ve simply no 
t/ghastly labor Oh, but of course I was 
yu’re used to it, what?” 

to have talked like that. Young Bingo 
o remember, had married the famous female 
», M. Banks, author of some of the most pro- 
ndwidely read tripe ever put on the market. 
,jere article would be pie for her. 
4¢ think it will give me much trouble,”’ she 
int has suggested a most delightful subject.” 
sid. By the way, I spoke to my man Jeeves 
nlyou a housemaid. He knows all the hum- 


yisomuch. . . Oh, are you doing any- 
w night?” 

” 
ng. h . 
opme and dine with us. Your aunt is coming, 
ring your uncle. I am looking forward to 


Delighted.” 
ijjoo. The Little household may be weak on 
,jut it is right there when it comes to cooks. 
‘j}other sometime ago Bingo’s missus man- 
a Frenchman of the most extraordinary vim 
Nnost amazing johnnie who dishes a wicked 
d/ingo has put on at least ten pounds in weight 
iw Anatole arrived in the home. 
tihen.” 
‘anks ever so much.” 
off and I went upstairs to hand in my copy, 
(the press call it. I found Aunt Dahlia im- 
Higills in papers of all descriptions. 
-juch of a lad for my relatives as a general 
(): always been very pally with Aunt Dahlia. 
diy Uncle Thomas—between ourselves, a bit 
\e year Bluebottle won the Cambridgeshire; 
ai’t got halfway down the aisle before I was 
elf, “That woman is much too good for the 


Ha is a large, genial soul, the sort you see in 
i} hunting field. As a matter of fact, until 
ifncle Thomas, she put in most of her time 


on horseback; but he won’t live in the country, so now- 
adays she expends her energy on this paper of hers. 

She came to the surface as I entered and flung a cheery 
book at my head. 

“Hullo, Bertie. 
article?” 

“To the last comma.” 

“Good boy! My gosh, I’ll bet it’s rotten!” 

“On the contrary, it is extremely hot stuff, and most of it 
approved by Jeeves, what’s more. The bit about soft sitk 
shirts got in amongst him a trifle, but you can take it from 
me, Aunt Dahlia, that they are the latest yodel and will be 
much seen at first nights and other occasions where society 
assembles.”’ 

““Your man Jeeves,” said Aunt Dahlia, flinging the arti- 
cle into a basket and skewering a few loose pieces of paper 
on asort of meat hook, “‘is a washout, and you can tell him 
I said so.” 

“Oh, come,” I said. 
ings ——” 

“Tm not referring to that. As long as a week ago I 
asked him to get me a cook, and he hasn’t found one yet.” 

“Great Scott! Is Jeeves adomesticemployment agency? 
Mrs. Little wants him to find her a housemaid. I met her 
outside. She tells me she’s doing something for you.” 

“Yes, thank goodness. I’m relying on it to bump the 
circulation up a bit. I can’t read her stuff myself, but 
women love it. Her name on the cover will mean a lot. 
And we need it.” 

“Paper not doing well?” 

“Tt’s doing all right, really, but it’s got to be a slow job 
building up a circulation.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“T can get Tom to see that in his lucid moments,” said 
Aunt Dahlia, skewering a few more papers. “But just at 
present the poor fathead has got one of his pessimistic 
spells. It’s entirely due to that mechanic who calls herself 
a cook. A few more of her alleged dinners and Tom will 
refuse to go on paying the printers’ bills.” 

“You don’t mean that!” 

“T do mean it. There was what she called a ris de veau a 
la financiére last night which made him talk for three- 
quarters of an hour about good money going to waste and 
nothing to show for it.” 


I say, have you really finished that 


“He may not be sound on shirt- 


I quite understood, and I was dashed sorry for her. My 
Uncle Thomas is a cove who made a colossal pile of money 
out in the East, but in doing so put his digestion on the 
blink. This has made him a tricky proposition to handle. 
Many a time I’ve lunched with him and found him per- 
fectly chirpy up to the fish, only to have him turn blue on 
me well before the cheese. 2 

Who was that lad they used to try to make me read at 
Oxford? Ship—Shop—Schopenhauer. That’s the name. 
A grouch of the most pronounced description. Well, 
Uncle Thomas, when his gastric juices have been giving 
him the elbow, can make Schopenhauer look like Pollyanna. 
And the worst of it is, from Aunt Dahlia’s point of view, 
that on these occasions he always seems to think he’s on the 
brink of ruin and wants to start to economize. 

“Pretty tough,’ I said. ‘‘ Well, anyway, he’ll get one 
good dinner tomorrow night at the Littles’.” 

“Can you guarantee that, Bertie?”’ asked Aunt Dahlia 
earnestly. ‘‘I simply daren’t risk unleashing him on any- 
thing at all wonky.” 

“They’ve got a marvelous cook. I haven’t been round 
there for sometime, but unless he’s lost his form of two 
months ago, Uncle Thomas is going to have the treat of a 
lifetime.” 

“Tt’ll only make it all the worse for him, coming back to 
our steak incinerator,’ said Aunt Dahlia, a bit on the 
Schopenhauer side herself. 

The little nest where Bingo and his bride had settled 
themselves was up in St. John’s Wood; one of those rather 
jolly houses with a bit of garden. When I got there on the 
following night I found that I was the last to weigh in. 
Aunt Dahlia was chatting with Rosie in a corner, while 
Uncle Thomas, standing by the mantelpiece with Bingo, 
sucked down a cocktail in a frowning, suspicious sort of 
manner, rather like a chappie having a short snort before 
dining with the Borgias; as if he were saying to himself 
that even if this particular cocktail wasn’t poisoned, he was 
bound to cop it later on. 

Well, I hadn’t expected anything in the nature of beam- 
ing joie de vivre from Uncle Thomas, so I didn’t pay much 
attention to him. What did surprise me was the extraor- 
dinary gloom of young Bingo. You may say what you like 
against Bingo, but nobody has ever found him a depressing 

(Continued on Page 129) 


“Jeeves,” Said Young Bingo, “‘if You See Me Through This Fearful Crisis, Ask of Me What You Will Even Unto Half My Kingdom”’ 


pleasant Friday early in the year, Selma, 

the efficient Swede at Mrs. Mangin’s, had 
just swept into the dining room with the first 
relay of breakfast 
buckwheats when a 
slight commotion 
startled the waiting 
guests. It emerged 
from near the table’s 
head. Charley Hal- 
pin, Mrs. Mangin’s 
young and popular 
third-floor back, was 
seated there; and 
holding a cup of 
coffee in one hand, a 
slice of toast in the 
other, Charley pe- 
rused a morning 
paper propped up 
against a milk jug. 
A Wall Street man, 
he had the paper 
opened at the finan- 
cial page, naturally; 
and halfway down 
the column of bid 
and ask quotations, 
he was just biting 
into his toast when 
he started abruptly, 
at the same time ut- 
tering an exclama- 
tion. 

The exclamation 
and the sudden start 
were not due, how- 
ever, to anything in 
the newspaper. The 
dining-room door 
had opened; and it 
was the person who’d 
opened it that ap- 
peared to have star- 
tled Charley. A 
large, not to say 
portly man, thenew- 
comer was clad in a 
pepper-and-salt bus- 
iness suit, the kind 
worn by well-known 
financiers; and gaping as if at an apparition, young Mr. 
Halpin seemed ‘blind to the fact that the sudden start he’d 
given had overturned the milk pitcher and that the milk 
was dripping over the table edge. 

Miss Hultz, the lady at Charley’s right, rose swiftly. 

“Well, for crying out loud!”’ observed Miss Hultz. 

She was, it seems, a buyer for Bimberg’s in the Avenue; 
and clad in a pale sage-green duvetyn, which frail creation 
was now decorated down the front with a liberal sprinkling 
of the milk. 

For a moment she glanced despairingly at the frock. For 
a moment—though not so despairingly—she turned her 
eyes on Charley Halpin. As the others at Mrs. Mangin’s 
understood, the lady buyer and the young Wall Street man 
were, to use their own phrase, quite thick together, not to 
say already engaged; though now neither sentiment nor 
any affection was evident in Miss Hultz’s violet orbs. 

“Say, how do you get that way?” she inquired, almost 
acidly, it might be said; and Charley Halpin awoke, his air 
still dazed, however. 

A mumble, an apology, came from him as, awkwardly, 
he sought also with a napkin to efface the damage done to 
the pale sage-green duvetyn. Instantly, however, Miss 
Hultz leaped away, a cry escaping her. ‘Do you wish to 
wreck me entirely?’’ she demanded; and dabbing daintily 
at the dress, she was still exclaiming when the culprit 
uttered a hurried explanation. 

“Tsay!” he cried beneath his breath. 
just came in?”’ 

Miss Hultz hadn’t. It also was evident from her pulsing 
bosom and darkling violet orbs that she cared less. Mean- 
while, having seated himself at a small table in the corner, 
the stranger, the cause of all this commotion, now had been 
joined by a thin, somewhat faded woman of middle age, his 
wife apparently; and while husband read his morning news- 
paper the lady was peeling an orange for him and quarter- 
ing it into sections. She had just handed to her husband 
the first of these sections when Charley Halpin spoke again. 

“Tt’s Timken!’’ he whispered, his voice awed; ‘J. 
Alonzo Timken himself !’’ 


AN EIGHT o’clock on the morning of a fine, 


“Did you see who 


ILLUS TRATED 


“You Being One of Those Wall Street Dabblers,’’ Said Miss Hultz, “‘ 


Maximilian Foster 


WILLIAM S 


Bix c oD. 


“Whooziz?’”’ inquired Miss Hultz; adding “What say?” 
also; and when Charley replied ‘‘Timken, the big Wall 
Street trader,’”’ the lady buyer said, ‘“‘Gosh!”’ 

The remark, though, was due less to Charley’s revelation 
than it was to another large spreading stain she had just 
discovered; and cutting his whispered exclamations short, 
Miss Hultz observed that J. Alonzo Timken, for all she 
cared, could be J. Pierpoint Van Rockabilt; her dress was 
ruined. ‘Serves me right, too!’”’ she said sharply; and 
giving her shapely shoulders a shrug, she added something 
else. Vaguely, it had something to do with hoodoos, green 
dresses and Fridays; and Charley Halpin gaped. 

“What?” he asked. 

Miss Hultz didn’t reply. Sweeping from the dining 
room, she climbed the stairs to her room at the second-floor 
front. A half hour later, when she again descended, now 
completely reclad, Charley Halpin had just come up from 
the basement dining room. With him was Mr. Timken, the 
Wall Street operator. 

The two were talking earnestly, Charley’s air visibly 
deferent as well as a little excited; and as the lady buyer 
saw the two she paused abruptly, a quick frown leaping 
into her eyes. 

Outside it had begun to rain. 

Clad in a tricky velours ensemble, Miss Hultz also was 
equipped with a smart balloon-silk waterproof and an 
umbrella of garnet tone. However, it was not the sudden 
rain that seemed to concern her; neither did she appear 
engrossed by the talk, an echo of which floated up from the 
foot of the stair. ‘“’S right, Mr. T.’.. Charley was saying 
rapidly; “’s as true as Holy Writ! Judgment ’nd experi- 
ence, as you say, is what does the trick; ’nd if a man keeps 
his head, four out of five times he’s just bound to land— 
three out of five anyways!” 

Catching his breath, he was about to say something more 
when a sudden exclamation, a muffled cry, all at once cut 
him short. 

The cry came from Miss Hultz. Her eye was riveted on 
Mr. Timken. In his hand the distinguished Wall Street 
trader bore a large, widespreading umbrella, its covering a 
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You Otta Know Aplenty What Hoodoos Are!” 


somewhat unostentatious plain ¢ cott 
he openéd the street door Mr. Timke 

ing the umbrella. 
“Hi! Isay there, stop!’ ejaculate 
Mr. Timken paused. As he did go. 
hurried down the stair. “Say, 
getically, “‘you otta know better 
umbrella indoors! On a Friday too!’ 
Mr. Timken gazed at her qu 
“What say?” he inquired, frankly 
Miss 


peated 
said. St 
briefly 


affront 
defian 
Hultz. 
Hultz’s 
tious ali) 
he sudc| 
open th 
held it 
head b 
and the 
the st) 
Hustling down the steps, in parting Mr. Timke| 
his shoulder a single biting exclamation. 
“Apple sauce!” said Mr. Timken. | 
A loud laugh was Miss Hultz’s rejoinder. 
The laugh, however, was brief. His facea pi! 
sternation, Charley Halpin was sputtering | 
“T say, Sadie!’’ when the lady buyer swung r'! 
severely. 
“Cut out the upstage stuff, Barrymore!” s 
“T heard you just now; and though you've} 
you’d quit dabbling in stocks you're fixin 
straw ride to go into another deal. I sup, 
Hultz added inquiringly, “ you’ re putt 
and he’s putting up the experience, wha 
“Tf Iam, what’s that to you?” grow! 
Miss Hultz gave a sniff. 4 
“Nothing,” she replied, at the same al 
ing her back hair; ‘“‘not the slightest 
should think, though,” she added, “ 
luck you’ve enj oyed you’d have hada 
of dabbling in stocks. And then some!’ 
added. 
At once Charley began to protest. 
gone against him; but in this case lu 
with it. 24 
Wasn’t Timken one of the shrewde 
Street? Wasn’t it known that he cou 
upside down? It was a chance in a lifetime, ge 
Timken; and with Timken behind him, t¢ 
was, as Charley said, a cinch! 
“Thasso?”’ inquired Miss Hultz. 
“You said it!” said Charley; and the 
“Tf that’s the case,’”’ she murmured 
me then what’s Wall Street’s clever, bri ; 
you seem to think him, doing here in a boar 
In any boarding house?” inquired Miss H 
Very simple. In fact, on this point Miss! Ful 
have missed the mark. Mr. Timken was mer! 
ing at Mrs. Mangin’s while his home, a large!’ 
apartment, was being refurnished and 


t, it seemed, comprised eleven rooms and 
+d being one of the new 100 per cent codpera- 
imken had paid for it one hundred thousand 
g. Other opulent details also went with 
» Charley could mention them Miss Hultz 


ase came from her. The phrase, singularly, 
echo of Mr. Timken’s remark. 

e!”’ said Miss Hultz. 

¢ it, however; and opening the street door, 
epped outside. Then—though it was not 
+e raised the garnet-silk umbrella; and her 
> lady buyer headed up theside street toward 
and Bimberg’s. 

-,ains, though, that in spite of her conclusions 
‘eet and Wall Street operations, Miss H. in 
‘ive known little about the science of dealing 
+k, indeed, has nothing to do with it. It is 
jjand experience that you beat the market. 
| mken himself said so? 


II 


opened at ten. At half past nine, a brief 
- fore the important moment, Mrs. Mangin’s 
yvular third-floor back hastened up the stairs 
/ station in lower Broadway and turned the 
; into Wall Street. Near at hand was the 
ice of Rooker, Burke & Co.; and as this was 
1.2 Charley traded, the arrangement was that 
j}as to meet him there before business began 
‘hen, when Mr. Timken had looked over the 
iy, they would be ready to go ahead. 
Y lowntown in the train Charley’s spirits had 
jy and bounds. The effects of the slight en- 
|} Miss Hultz had disappeared; and as he 
New Street he was debating exultantly the 
axen had so generously suggested. The plan, 
y/one of the sort Miss Hultz had shrewdly if 
msily suggested—Charley putting up the 
r. Timken supplying the experience; but 
2 circumstances this was only to be expected. 
n had said, knowledge and a judgmatic ex- 
ralone the qualities that enabled a trader to 
yet; and hearing this, Charley had begun to 
igor rather the lack of it, must have been the 
nimself. Of late, at any rate, almost every 
{ne in on seemed to have swung against him. 


Having sold Can, Can had risen blithely. Then, switching 
his position, Charley had bought Can, only to see Can flop 
back as suddenly as it had goneup. The same was true of a 
flyer he’d taken in Steel. It was equally true of another in 
Soup—that is, Southern Pacific. Tosum it up, about three 
out of every five of the trades he’d made had gone against 
him; and that morning, having shyly introduced himself 
to the noted operator, something Mr. Timken had said to 
him had been in the nature of a revelation. It was that 
any dub, as Mr. Timken himself put it, could be counted 
on to lose three times out of five, the trick that distinguishes 
a real trader from a boob being the ability to reverse the 
proportion. Saying then that he was no hog, that three 
wins out of five was all he asked, Mr. Timken added im- 
pressively that was the rule he made in all his operations. 
“T fix it, y’ understand, to win the three, not lose ’em. 
That’s how I beat the game!”’ he proclaimed. 

Charley gaped in admiration. It was, in fact, a plan so 
simple and direct that he wondered he himself hadn’t 
thought of it. Three out of five! True, Mr. Timken hadn’t 
told how he insured the success of this basic principle— 
that is, made sure of picking three shots out of the five; and 
he was saying gloomily “I guess you’re luckier than I am!”’ 
when the trader gave a snort. 

“Tuck? What d’you mean, luck?’’ he barked; 
judgment, I tell you, that does it—judgment!”’ 

There could be no doubt of it. Frankly, in view of his 
own recent experiences, Charley felt that anyone able to 
pick even three out of five must be imbued not only with 
judgment; it was divination. Judgment, however, was the 
basis of Mr. Timken’s success. As straws show how the 
wind blows, Mr. Timken made it a practice to watch out 
for these straws—signs that told him, in his judgment, 
when any stock was likely to give action. In addition, the 
operator made it another rule, as he said, to maintain what 
he termed a strict trading position. By keeping out of 
stagnant, slow-moving stocks the trader, in other words, 
was enabled when anything was in the wind to take im- 
mediate advantage of the opportunity. 

“Tn and out, in and out—that’s me!”’ said Mr. Timken. 

Just at the moment, itappeared, he was out. Themarket, 
because of underlying conditions, didn’t interest him. 
Curiously, however, as soon as Charley suggested hesitat- 
ingly that Mr. Timken and he might make a little trade 
together, Charley putting up the money and Mr. Timken 
supplying the judgment, the operator at once had seemed 
to display an active interest. He had, as he said, a number 


it’s 
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of good ones he’d been keeping an eye on; and grasping 
Charley by the elbow he had, in fact, just agreed to meet 
him at Rooker, Burke & Co.’s when Miss Hultz, appearing 
on the stairs, had nearly ruined everything. However, 
though Mr. Timken had departed irately, and Charley 
hadn’t seen him since, he was still reasonably certain the 
operator would keep the appointment. Hadn’t he in- 
quired the exact amount of Charley’s balance at Rooker, 
Burke & Co.’s? Hadn’t he also warned Charley not to 
keep him waiting? As the young man, in fact, assured 
himself, all this could not have been merely conversation; 
and his face eager, his gait alert, Charley hurried down 
New Street, entered the building where Rooker, Burke& Co. 
had their offices, and stepped aboard the elevator. A mo- 
ment afterward he threw open the door of the customers’ 
room. 

As he did so Charley halted. He also gave a start. The 
start, however, was not due to the fact that Mr. Timken 
wasn’t to be seen. It was caused, instead, by the momen- 
tary appearance of the customers’ room. 

A ticker clacked and pounded in the corner, busily grind- 
ing out the prices of the London opening, the other pre- 
market news as well. Close at hand also were the long 
rows of oaken chairs in which the clients at Rooker, Burke 
& Co.’s sat daily and studied the quotation board. The 
chairs now were deserted; but before the wide plate-glass 
window looking out on the street below, a knot of early 
morning regulars was gathered, Beeks, the office manager, 
among them. Their necks craned, a rapt interest in their 
air, they were gazing toward the Wall Street corner. 

Beeks, the manager, let fall an exclamation. ‘“‘There’s a 
cop now! He’s pinching the choofer!”’ 

Mr. Dismuke, one of the firm’s traders, followed with 
another exclamation. ‘‘Hey, lookit! I told you the bird 
wasn’t croaked. They’re carryin’ him into th’ cigar store!” 

“No, they ain’t!’’ Mr. Schmutz, another trader, at once 
disputed; ‘“‘they’re puttin’ him in a cab. It’s a red cab, 
and the driver’s a coon,” he added. 

““What’s the row?”’ inquired Charley Halpin. 

Beeks briefly told him. A mail truck passing along Wall 
Street had just knocked down a pedestrian at the corner. 

“Say, has Mr. Timken, the operator, been in yet?” 
asked Charley. 

“Which?” inquired Beeks. 

His tone as careless as he could make it, Charley replied 
“J. Alonzo, you know,”’ and Beeks gave a grunt. 

“Oh, him,” said Beeks. 

(Continued on Page 154) 


Charley Didn’t Reply. A Titter, a Little 
Laugh All at Once Had Hit Upon His Ear. 
Instantly, Too, as if in Echo, aLight,aSuds 
den Illumination Flashed Into His Mind 
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VEN after a 
World War in 
which America 


played a part, her in- 
ternal politics are so 
little known that it is 
not uncommon to find 
intelligent persons in 
Europe who are still 
wondering why a Pres- 
ident of the United 
States could not make 
international agree- 
ments at Paris with- 
out asking anyone’s 
consent. 

It is not unusual to 
find here and there a 
European statesman 
who has no conception 
of our sovereign states 
composing a federa- 
tion and who believes 
that the governors of 
Colorado and Massa- 
chusetts are appointed 
from Washington. 

Is it then any mar- 
vel that Americans 
are often in the dark 
as to the real under- 
currents in European 
affairs? Is it remark- 
able that we still go on 
believing that democ- 
racy is a word with 
which to conquer 
Europe when it is a 
fact that there is in 
Europe today a tre- 
mendous tide of cyni- 
cismaboutdemocracy? 

If Wilson were alive today and again launched the 
slogan, Make the World Safe for Democracy, and by democ- 
racy meant parliamentary government of the cut, style 
and fashion known today to old Continental republics and 
constitutional monarchies, to the new nations hand-painted 
in Central Europe by hurried world makers while dressing 
for dinner, and to new unskilled democracies like Turkey 
and China, then instead of the thrills of ecstasy which the 
catch phrase inspired in 1918 it is probable that it would 
provoke in many of these countries a good deal of derisive 
laughter. This cynical ridicule to be found widespread in 
Europe as I have found it, is not directed at democracy as 
idealists conceive it; it is directed at democracy as 
it performs in practice. There may be tragedy in 
this fact. 


Group Interests Paramount 


N ENGLAND an old editor who has been also a 

member of Parliament said to me: ‘‘There can 
be no doubt that even our own parliamentary gov- 
ernment, although better than Continental forms, 
no longer satisfies. Candor requires us to admit 
that its quality and its practices have degenerated. 
This is especially true since the war, and the people 
feel it. In our administrative government—the 
executive—there is still an unshaken faith. From 
our exchequer down we have skill, experience, train- 
‘ing. That administrative system, developed con- 
stantly over hundreds of years, is the strength of 
Great Britain. But the parliamentary system is no 
longer one of quality. Representatives have become 
unlike the free, expressive and fit men of half a cen- 
tury ago. Today they are more like lay figures 
moved about. They are disciplined by party whips. 
The distinguished debates of the old days have dis- 
appeared. Even the press has ceased to print much 
of the proceedings in the House of Commons, for it 
has been discovered that the public no longer is in- 
terested in the divergencies between undistinguished 
minds. There is a feeling that debates do not make 
votes in the House of Commons, but that every- 
thing is cut and dried in the hands of the party 
leaders or under the increasing power of a Prime 
Minister who has a majority to dictate action. 
Furthermore we have come to an era when the 
questions before the House which deal with national 
policy strike less fire than proposals of special legis- 
lation for the benefit of this or that group, class or 
organization. One of the consequences of this 
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Mustapha Kemal Pasha, President of Turkey, and His Wife, Latifeh Hanum, Leaving the Train at Doumlon Panar, 


Where the Turkish Unknown Soidier Was Buried 


deterioration is the proposal or the vague hunger for plans 
which would remove some of the functions from the Com- 
mons and establish semilegislative bodies outside—for 
instance, an industrial legislature made up of capital and 
labor interests creating laws for their own worlds not unlike 
the method used by trade guilds in China. In other words, 
there is a feeling that legislative politics no longer serves 
to create national unity or to settle national policies, but 
tends more and more to deal with the interests of special 
groups and under pressure of minorities to grant special 
favors. Of course if this is to be the future of constitu- 
tional government there is some basis for the suggestion 
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Chinese Soldiers Who Were Wounded at the Shanhaikuan Front Being 
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Chinese National Troops at the Shanhaikuan Front, Under Command of Marshal Wu Peisfu, Fought Against the Manchurian Invasion 


of the Fengtien Troops to Protect the Unity of the Country. 
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Premier Mussolini Mingling With His People and Making Personal and Intimate Observations 


of Prevailing Conditions While Touring Italy 


reason to regard them seriously. As one minor correspond- 
ent in Europe once said to me, “‘If I can send a story to 
discredit a king it makes great stuff for the American 
audience. They still think they are at war with George 
III and all his cousins and his nephews. They still regard 
every immigrant as a person who has flown from tyrants 
into the arms of Uncle Sam. It makes great stuff!” 

Now the truth of the matter is that we are fed on this 
kind of material; and worse yet, being far away, we are 
out of touch with the real undercurrents. The wisest 
statesman produced by the Balkans during the war said 
to me the other day almost the same words. “Tidal waves 
of political change come unheralded,” he told me. “‘I have 
learned that the strength of these tides cannot be found in 
their representation in parliamentary parties. Very often 
the representation there is not in ratio to their strength and 
latent power. Nor does the press herald coming events. I 
have learned to measure so far as possible the discontent 
with existing governments. It is really true that few 
changes ever come because an existing government has 
power wrested from its hands; real changes come when 


A Modern Wiretess Portable Field Set in Operation at a Railway Station 
Near the Front Kept Marshal Wu in Touch With His Generals 
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existing governments become so weak 
that power drops out of their hands.” 

This in fact was the reason for 
Mussolini. The thing labeled democ- 
racy had failed in Italy. As ambas- 
sador there I had seen an old group of 
politicians who had made a jelly of 
disorganization. Some of them were 
good men, but the system beat them. 
Every eighth man, woman and child 
in Italy, it was said, was on the gov- 
ernment pay roll. Organized minori- 
ties had looted the treasury. Taxes 
to provide more loot for those who 
attempted to blackmail the govern- 
ment by exerting political pressure, 
were taxes which invited evasion or 
crushed industry and ambition. One 
ministry followed another, hanging by 
their eyelashes. The Chamber engaged 
in government by talk and govern- 
ment by intrigue. Many parties joined 
in destructive selfish attacks. Com- 
bines of minority parliamentary 
groups without any coherent national 
program continually conspired to seize 
power. Life in Italy became, for the 
patriotic spirit, humiliating. Foreign 
nations of greater strength found it 
easy to keep Italy weak. The pocr 
and humble paraded the streets or 
created strikes and demonstrations 
for favors which they received in terms of promises, 
while the money interests, pressing on deputies and 
owning and publishing newspapers, were the real benefi- 
ciaries of special privilege. To this day many persons be- 
lieve that Mussolini was the projectile which an outraged 
national spirit hurled against communism; the truth is that 
Mussolini was the militant avenger of the outrages perpe- 
trated by a feeble democracy. Democracy in Italy had 
stalled and spraddled in the middle of the road. Democ- 
racy in Spain, whether the cause for it had been the multi- 
party system or the unfitness of the people for democracy, 
had stalled and spraddled too. 


The Invasion of Dictators 


ene the other day in Central Europe to my friend 
the Balkan statesman, he exhibited some antipathy to 
the invasion of European democracy by dictators. I said to 
him: ‘“‘I understand fully your sentiment. Unfortunately 
when people face chaos they do not engage in sentiment. 
Perhaps you and I may dislike fire engines. We do not 
like their noise, we 
do not like their 
lurid color, we do 
not like their man- 
ner of running over 
occasional pedes- 
trians who get in 
their way or who 
try to stop them. 
At these times fire 
engines appear 
cruel instruments 
of too great 
authority and en- 
joying too great a 
right of way. But 
the test of whether 
we send for them 
is the presence of 
a dire necessity. 
Dictators in these 
days are not pres- 
ent because they 
have conspired for 
power; they are 
brought out be- 
cause there is an 
emergency. The 
roof is falling in! 
Today no dictator 
will appear until 
the people are 
ready to sound an 
alarm. It is the 
situation which 
brings the dic- 
tator; itis not the 
dictator who 
makes the situa- 
tion. When democ- 
racy has lost all 
authority to gov- 
ern, people will 
(Continued on 
Page 137) 


a Ford joke, has been more widely circulated than the 

one about the actor who died and was sent to a funeral 
parlor, where the undertaker refused to bury him because 
he was “‘not the type.” 

This story was, without doubt, originated by an actor, 
a result of bitterness and despair. There are many others 
on the same theme, although none so terse and final. One 
that is a tradition among actors is attributed sometimes to 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, sometimes to Richard Mans- 
field. It doesn’t matter; the story is good, and any temper- 
amental star will do for a peg to hang it on. As it is told, 
a young and aspiring 
actor applied to Sir 
Herbert for a part in 
a new play. He was 
given the script to 
read, and acquitted 
himself satisfacto- 
rily. Hewasthe cor- 
rect height and had 
the required appear- 
ance. Everything 
seemed all right un- 
til Sir Herbert began 
to explain the char- 
acter to him. 

SS eT See yO wm 2 
man,” he said, “‘is 
mourning the loss of 
a very close relative. 
Have you ever lost a 
very close relative?” 

“Yes,” said the 
aspirant, ‘‘I have.” 

“Very good,’ went 
on the star; ‘‘but the 
person in the play 
was drowned at sea. 
Was your relative 
drowned at sea?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes,” replied 
the youth eagerly, 
“in a shipwreck.” 

“What member of 
your family was it?”’ 

““My sister.” 

“Ah,’? murmured 
Tree, ‘“‘your sister. 
That is indeed a pity, 
because in the play 
it is the young man’s 
brother who was 
drowned. I am ex- 
tremely sorry, but I fear you will not do. Not quite the type.” 

In line with the current vogue for dramatizing anec- 
dotes, there is an up-to-date and slightly racy version of 
this same tale doing service as a comedy sketch in a Broad- 
way revue. 

To balance these humorous stories, there have been 
scores of papers written by crusading dramatic critics on 
the evils of casting as it is done today. Between the star 
system and the type system, they wail, the American 
theater is on the road to ruin. When the Moscow Art 
players were here last year they were pointed to by every 
writer on the theater as an example of what can be done in 
the way of ensemble acting when stars and types are for- 
gotten. But the Moscow Art company, it must be remem- 
bered, was subsidized, not only in its native Russia, but 
also on its American tour. It did not have to make money. 
As a matter of fact, its stay in this country was profitable 
to a degree; but that was rather a secondary consideration. 
And the American theatrical manager who is not in busi- 
ness to make money does not exist, despite the charming 
and ingenuously worded publicity to the contrary ema- 
nating from some quarters. 


Pie Ford ioke no anecdote of the past few years, not even 
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A Risky Business 


MANAGER produces a play to make money, and he 
casts his play with that in mind. To him, actors and 
actresses are just like any other commodity; and though 
he may on occasions be willing to try out a new and un- 
known product, on the whole he prefers to use material 
that has been tried and found satisfactory. There is, as 
it has been pointed out a thousand times before, very 
little of the pioneering spirit in the neighborhood of 
Broadway and Forty-second Street. 

It’s easy enough to see the producer’s point of view. If 
he is risking anywhere from twenty to sixty thousand dol- 
lars of his hard-earned money—or his best friend’s hard- 
earned money—it’s more often that—he naturally wants 


Lillian Foster, a Young Actress From the West, 
Appearing in Conscience 
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to give the piece every possible advantage beforehand. At 
best it’s a risky business without taking any unnecessary 
chances. But that makes it pretty hard going for the un- 
known actor or actress—the one in every thousand, per- 
haps, who has genuine talent. And that is why it sometimes 
takes eight or ten years for a really gifted player to reach 
Broadway. Now and then there flashes forth the story of 
an actor or actress who, after plodding sturdily along for 
years, playing stock, going on the road in third or fourth 
companies, making the wearying rounds of managers’ 
offices, meeting every rebuff with renewed determination, 
eventually manages to get into a Broadway play and at 
the opening perform- 
ance sets the jaded 
New York first- 
nighters afire with a 
performance of great 
splendor. After that, 
of course, the person 
is made. Contracts 
at fabulous figures 
are offered by adozen 
different managers, 
the name goes up in 
lights, wealth and 
glory are secure. 
Life, on rare occa- 
sions, runs true to 
fiction. 

Just such a story 
this season is that 
of Lillian Foster, a 
young actress from 
the West, who, after 
eight years of hover- 
ing on the threshcld 
of New York, finally 


slipped into town one 
warm September 
evening in one of 
those numberless 
late-summer dramas 
that nobody knows 
much about and 
gave a performance 
of such truth and 
brilliance as to make 
hard-hearted critics 
run excitedly around 
the lobby of the 
theater calling her 
another Duse, and 
derby-hatted man- 
agers dash backstage 
with beguiling con- 
tracts for her to sign. 
When she went into 
the theater that 
night she was just 
an obscure little 
actress getting her 
first and not very 
promising chance on Broadway. When she went out she 
was an established success, and when she arrived the 
following night she found, just as they do in storybooks, 
that her name had been spelled out in electric lights over 
the theater. It is told with great glee by actors—how they 
love to bite on the sore tooth!—that a well-known pro- 
ducer who had a financial interest in the production 
rushed backstage after the second act, and thrusting into 
Miss Foster’s hand a five-year contract, said, “Good heay- 
ens, girl, I’ve been looking for an actress like you for twenty 
years! Where have you been all my life?” 

“Well, Mr. Blank,” she is supposed to have replied, ‘‘for 
the past five years of your life I’ve been in your office on an 
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average of once a week, trying to see you, y 
always said I wasn’t the type you were looking 

The impression has since got around that } 
were exchanged that night between the prody 
brother. | 

This sort of thing occurs perhaps once a ge; 
times less frequently, rarely more. And whaj 
others, the hundreds of boys and girls who Spen 
years trying in vain to get a chance? 

There must be something wrong with the 
casting, just as there is something wrong, 
with the system of marriage; but as with mar 
concerned are adhering to it in its present forn 
can devise something more practical. | 


M’Lord, the Carriage Waits Wit 


ASTING, on the whole, is a matter of rc 
through accepted and well-worn channels, 
approximately thirty thousand people on the 
United States, including everyone from stars of 
magnitude to the legions whose careers neve} 
beyond the current version of “ M’lord, the ca 
without.” Of this large number a comparat 
under the exclusive management of certain pr 
appear only under their auspices. This is tn 
the big stars. The Barrymores, Ethel and J 
stance, are under contract to Arthur Hopki 
Starr and Lenore Ulric are Belasco stars; Ina 
Ferguson and Irene Bordoni are under the Fr 
ner. A limited number of other players, whos 
so great but whose work is of a very high cali 
under contract; but the large majority of ac 
tresses are free agents, changing employer; 
engagement. | 
Formerly every theatrical office had its ow) 
rector, a man who devoted himself exclusi? 
aspect | 
ness, wh 
play, v 
stock ec 
made h 
iar witl 
former 
Tange 0 
His wa! 
job of | 
the hur! 
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capacity exclusively. Usually it is the gene 
a theatrical organization who has charg 
with the man who has been engaged to 


heart he allows the author to pass upon tb 
course, no one is finally engaged witho 
producer himself. ¥ 
Eliminating for the time being the stat 
made to their measure, those lesser pla: 
nate enough to have contracts for the 
various relatives and friends of prod’ 
come under the head of special pleading, ' 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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ate there is good fishing, sooner or later That is the usual history of the fishing: resort. 


ly discovers it and tells his friends. They Its latter end is ordinarily an almost complete 
d tell their friends. In due time the place _ dearth of fish, but plenty of canoes, golf links, 
10. Somebody sees an opportunity and puts evening jazz dancing, wireless concerts and 
ja), where he dispenses board and lodging at other sedatives. There is from time to time a 
. |hat brings in a whole bunch of anglers who veritable fish laid out in the lobby; a real fish, 
)¢npout. Which, in turn, inducesthe keeper not one of the six or eight-inch babies that 
-tenlarge his facilities and put in a bathtub now reward the efforts of those who go forth 
ngip a stuffed fish in the living room. Sooner caparisoned like unto the sporting goods cata- 
oftis guests brings a friend who knows very logue with the rude and hearty woodsmen 
ae from the guides’ camp. Hank Byers caught 
‘d's not wish, himself, to bother leading the that fish by dark methods known only to him- 
a’ he end of a string, so he induces the hotel self, and employed by him solely because it is 
nc o Six Lakes and get Hank Byers to come part of his job to provide a little advertising, 
aiy or so. Hank receives a five-dollar tip a little come-on stuff to keep ’em interested 
ofot the three-pound fish, and so decides to. and excited. 

| while on the chance of more such easy Yes, there are quite likely to be still good 
he are further tenderfeet from time to time, fish and in sufficiency even at such a celebrated 
erin number of the regulars are getting fat fishing resort. In early spring and up to the first 
| yling to hire Hank to do some of the carry- week in June they are still to be had; and 
ovig. They send for Hank’s brother; and when the autumn has sufficiently cooled the 


, + Sam Anderson from the Corners. waters so that leviathan comes to the top and 
} takes notice, then, perhaps, a few of the old- 
iulution of a Fishing Resort timers reappear; and the proprietor shuts up 


E/E about here these men begin to be known 
. \nd somewhere about here their main job 
th; of accompanying a fellow woodcraft- 
r,ad becomes one of directing, guid- 
njcare of the more or less unac- 
1d foot. 
e, all probability, the shack 
la to a modern hotel. 
y ansportation; floats 
e¢doats and perhaps 
el a guides’ camp 
teatious evening 
veisements in the 
alies. The place 
bried fishing re- 
e (1-timers have 
ng-except per- 

ly spring or 
njae trout are 

b) the tourists 
dave sneaked 
cier unknown 
w lerness. 


“Sometimes You Do Hit Them 

in Summer, Though,’’ He Said. 

“They Just Come Up and Bite 
for No Reason at All”’ 


whole-heartedly. As alibiex- 
perts they can be equaled 
nowhere, and they know how 
to make the alibis stick. It 
is safe to say that nine-tenths 
of their guests go away satis- 
fied that they have been the 
victims of the most extraordi- 
nary fisherman’s luck; that their 
visit has happened upon concat- 
enations of circumstances almost 
without parallel in history; that they 
have been just too late or must leave 
just too soon; that next time without 
any manner of doubt It is like the 
golfer who sadly remarked that he never 
beat an opponent in perfect health. 

And it so happens that the game is helped, because 
once in a blue moon or so there actually will be, for a brief 
period, some marvelous sport right in the off season. Fish 
The Nearer the Big Whirls You Can Get, the are queer critters. There will come a day or two when for 
More Satmon You Will Find; for the Reason some quite unknown reason, and against all Nature, the 
Bextor etre thet Herping, Become, Battered big fellows will take a notion to rise right in midsummer. 


d d d Make E Pickings. . . 
rect dalaea lt Oe ph Arata Sy ahs paiga aeue wrask hak Cope 4 Then Hank Byers does not need to make his long journey 
At Left—Charley Sometimes Needs Corroborase i = é 
with his dredging apparatus. 


tion Before His, Statements Can be Accepted sf : R d 
as Scientifically Accurate Solly Isaacson brings in the five-pounder which is ex- 


hibited in the hotel lobby. Such occasions are as fine gold 
four-fifths of the show, and the guides take the to the proprietor. They are veritable; and skillfully han- 
picturesque heron feathers out of their hats and dled, they may be made to appear habitual. That’s the 
come up from the guides’ camp and chaw to- thing you just missed by the aforementioned concatena- 
baecer around a satisfactory air-tight stove, tion of unfortunate circumstances! 
and everybody is happy. 


But the tenderfoot does not want to go Giving Them a Good Time 
afield at such seasons. It is cold; it is likely to 
be rainy; it isn’t his vacation time; he wants ROUND the red-hot stove in the late fall or early spring, 
to bring his family. And anyway, he doesn’t when the place is actually down to a rock-bottom fish- 


know anything about seasons of fishing, nor ing basis, is the time to get the real low-down on the show. 
the reasons therefor. This is a fishing resort, The guides at such a resort are, as a rule, good and com- 
so advertised; therefore it should produce fish petent men. In the winter they trap or hunt on their own, 
at any time. The proprietor is forced to foster and they have been brought up in the backwoods. In 
this illusion. He has an expensive plantandhe summer they are plying a trade, filling a need, and they 
must make it pay. To do so it must be kept play the game as it lies. 


full the whole of the season. Therefore he be- “These people are out for a good time,’’ one explained, 
comes a past master.in the art of jollying em ‘‘and we give them a good time, and it does them a heap 
aa nopERTS : along, and his corps of guides second him (Continued on Page 109) 
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distant lions. I like to 

gaze upon wealth. 
Happily, it is possible to 
indulge both these pas- 
sions by sitting on a bench 
on Fifth Avenue not far 
from the Central ParkZoo, 
on a mild May morning, 
with a breeze from the 
west. 

In back of oneis the zoo, 
with its lions; in front is 
the Gold Coast, that row 
of castles of the very rich, 
those vast houses, so fas- 
cinating, so mysterious to 
the ordinary man. One 
thinks: ‘‘Behind those 


| sien the perfume of 


facades of marble and 4 i 


granite, behind those 
wrought-iron grilles and 
bronze doors, live big men; 
in that house, a big oil 
man; in that one, a big 
pig-iron man; in thenext, 
a big coal man; then, per- 
haps, each in his separate 
palazzo, a big shirt man, 
a big steamboat man, a 
big paper man.” 

And then—if one is an 
ordinary man, living in a 
New York flat the size of 
a police patrol—one won- 
ders what manner of men 
are these that they have 
won themselves palaces. 

Occasionally a glimpse 
of them may be caught as 
they leave their homes in 
the morning or purr back 
to them late in the after- 
noon in limousines. To 
the outward eye there is 
no striking difference between them and the flat dwellers. 
They look normal and entirely human. It is perfectly 
possible to imagine them with foibles, with weaknesses 
even; doubtless they, too, catch colds if they sit in 
drafts; doubtless they, too, hesitate over a tray of French 
pastry, and, after they have made their choice, wish they 
had chosen a different one; doubtless they, too, like to see 
their names in print, use oaths when their shoe strings 
break, like to smoke in their baths and hate to shave on a 
chilly morning. I say ‘‘doubtless”’ because I have no exact 
data. I do not know any millionaires. But I have been 
where they were, and I have gazed on them with wonder. 
“‘What is their secret?’’ I ask myself. ‘‘How did they 
do it?” 

On this point I was speculating that fair May day, sit- 
ting on my favorite bench, and contemplating the pano- 
rama of New York’s most splendid street. Across the way 
loomed the Gold Coast, massive, opulent. That fine house 
with pillars I knew was inhabited by a big pump man, with 
whose life story I was familiar. The facts—I had read 
them in an interview he had given—were clear enough. He 
had come—as so many of the others had—from a down-at- 
the-heel farm somewhere out in the corn country. A dollar 
a day had been big wages to him once. He came to the 
city, a freckled youth with one extra collar, and began to 
sell pumps. 

An ambition was born in him to make bigger and bet- 
ter pumps. He persuaded—those are his own words— 
somebody to loan him some money. Just how he did 
that, he does not say; I wish I knew. At any rate, he 
began to make bigger and better pumps, and there he is 
today in a house the size of a railroad terminus, all pillars 
and bulging bay windows. Now, to me, this is a miracle. 
It savors of black magic. Is success a germ that a man 
catches, like a measles germ? 

I was wondering about this as I contemplated the houses 
next to that of the big pump man. On one side stands an 
enormous milk-white marble mansion with a golden door; 
that it is solid gold I have not a doubt in the world. On 
the other side towers a granite residence with a high im- 
posing door of bronze, studded with carved knobs. “Big 
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** Success is a Tricky Thing. Take Two Men—or a Dozen Men. Which of Them Will Make a Big Success?" 


men are behind those doors of gold and bronze,” I was 
thinking. ‘‘ Now how a 

“‘How did they get that way?’ a voice at my elbow said. 

I started. Someone had cut into my thoughts. I turned 
sharply and looked at the stranger wh * had spoken to me. 

He was a plain man with a pensive blue eye. His suit 
was not new, nor was his hat. He was neat, but certainly 
not gaudy. He was the sort of man one sees hurrying to 
catch the 5:29 to Willowhurst, with an evening paper and 
the supper sirloin under his arm. Or perhaps he lived in a 
four-room walk-up flat in Brooklyn, and supported a mod- 
est existence by selling pianos in one of the big stores or 
writing fire insurance in a small way. 

““Yes,’”? he went on, without any particular encourage- 
ment from me, “success is a funny proposition. I’ve de- 
cided that success is like a harelip—you are either born 
with it or you aren’t. Don’t you think so, young man?” 

“‘T don’t know,” I said. “It’s a mystery to me—the 
ability some men have to make millions. There may be 
a recipe for success—but I don’t happen to know it. Do 
you?” 

“Recipe, my grandmother!” he snorted. “Is there a 
recipe for harelips? You have one—or you haven’t— 
that’s all.” 

“But surely—some of these men got where they are by 
hard work,’’ I ventured. 

“Apple sauce!” he said. ‘‘Pure, unadulterated apple 
sauce. Listen to me—I’ll tell you a success story.” 

As I had nothing better to do, I listened to him. 

“Tt begins out in a certain Middle-Western state named 
Ohio, in an ordinary American city, which I will call Cin- 
cinnati,” he said; ‘‘and it begins with two young men at 
work at the same bench in a ball-bearing factory. That’s 
a good place for a success story to begin, isn’t it?” 

I did not deny it and he continued. 

““The names of these two young men were Elmer Wat- 
ters and Henry Boffinger. They were as ordinary young 
men as you would find in a day’s walk around Cincinnati. 
Neither was a beauty—Elmer’s nose was too long and 
Henry’s ears were too big. Both of them were born in the 
same year in the same dingy quarter of Cincinnati. 
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‘Bach, as it happened, was the s¢ 
motorman, so you can see that neithei 
gold spoon in his mouth. They grew 1 
same out-at-the-elbows neighborhood, | 
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““They did make themselves so 
they became full-fledged ball-bearir 
twenty-six, they were pretty generally 
one, including the president, the bes 
makers in the shop of Samuel G. C 
World—haven’t you?” E 

“Never,’’ I said. 

“No matter,” said the man. 
bearings. The Cumberland factory 
one because Cumberland Ball Bear 
product; but it was prosperous, and 
for the president, old S. G., as everyo 
abled him to support a town house, 21 
club and a son in Princeton. 

“He called the men who worked fc 
often said they were all one great big 
seemed especially interested in Elmer 
Boftinger, and often stopped at their h 
work. He had no fault to find with 
boys certainly made a beautiful ball b 

““¢You boys have a big future ahead 
bearing game,’ old S. G. said more thi 
in recognizing merit—and I’ve got my 

“They were encouraged. 
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M/HASKINS, secure in the immunity from labor 
e sseventy-eight years, as usual left the rest of 
» {nily to unpack while he set out to survey the 
»qnp. By suppertime he would be back with a 
chinicle of camp gossip, including a census of 
ears, bogey score among the horseshoe pitch- 
tii location of various tourist accommodations. 
t ho have a dime or two gleaned from shooting 
it pt displayed. 
s |e everybody must be off somewhere,” he mur- 
_hoassed tent after tent which had no occupants 
en he came to one where a woman strikingly 
_ gay pants, rolled putties and a crépe smock sat 
,s rounded by dirty dishes, working a cross-word 
di», Mrs. Rhode Island,” called Gramp cheerily, 
‘omary glance at the license plate on the near- 
yere’s everybody?” 
9,” she answered without looking up. “Say, 


wn: Sousa, composer of I] Trovatore in five 
nél know that’s right.’”’ She threw down her 
“Look at all them dishes! It’s a 


le bit of help. Camping’s hard on us women. 
yt you let them plates soak in the crick a 


biy would sure steal them if I did. Come on, 
hia done up.” 

tie on my way. Where’s everybody gone to?” 
‘rill over watching that artist paint pictures on 
es Send my husband home if you see him. He’s 
-al-black-plaid shirt on.” 

’srained nose for news led him over to the 
se washracks, where he darted through the 
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crowd tothe front row, very like asmall inquisitive squirrel, 
with his bright black eyes and bushy gray beard. A red- 
haired youth was decorating the back of a car with a picture 
of Yosemite Valley which he was copying from a postcard 
pinned up before him. 

“Ain’t that an awful big streak of lightnin’, son?’’ asked 
Gramp, indicating Bridal Veil Fall. 

“Lightning? That’s water.” 

Gramp touched the spot with a curious finger. 

“Hey! Quit messing up that picture!”’ 

Gramp rubbed his finger off on his sleeve. ‘Water, 
nothin’, young man. I guess I know paint when I see it.” 

The painter grinned amiably as he covered up the smear 
with an imposing tree, and, Moses-like, made more water 
gush forth from the rock a few inches to the left. Then he 
signed the picture in small red letters, Ed Hill. 

“Does that look natural, mister?’’ he asked the proud 
owner of the car. 

“T don’t know. We wasn’t to Yosemite, so I bought 
some postals.”’ 

“That will be three dollars. Now, who’s next?’ 

“Me,” said Gramp. 

““Where’s your car?” 

“Come on. I’ll show you.” 

A growing uncertainty showed itself in Gramp’s retarded 
step as he drew near the Haskins camp. 

“Tt ain’t exactly my car. It’s my son’s.” 

“How do you know he wants a picture on it?” 

“Sh-h-h, it’s my daughter-in-law that has the say. Here 
she is.” 

Mrs. Haskins did not want a picture, and said so. No, 
she did not want her monogram done on the door in a tasty 
two-color combination either. 

Miss Genevieve Haskins, upon hearing the voice of a 
young man, whitened her sunburned nose with powder, 
added a string of pearls to her costume, and emerged from 
the tent with an effect that was obviously pleasing to Ed 
Hill. He removed his cap, worn with the visor backward 
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for convenience, and flashed upon her a smile which a smear 
or two of paint, taken in conjunction with his red hair, but 
served to ornament. His eye wandered past her to the car, 
and his grin changed in quality but not in width. 

“What kind of a car is that?’”’ he asked. 

““Guess,’”’ said Mrs. Haskins. 

“Well, it’s got a nose like a Hamilton, but it’s short 
from the knee down, like a Yates, and it has a Swankhard 
name plate. Is it ——” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Haskins; ‘‘but I don’t see how you 
knew. Most people think it’s a Swankhard.” 

“T couldn’t have guessed if it hadn’t been for the name 
on your spare,”’ said Ed mendaciously. He picked out a 
brush. “Here, let me paint it to match the name plate.” 

The Haskins family, comprising Gramp, his negative 
son, his positive daughter-in-law, and his pretty grand- 
daughter, stood around admiringly until he finished the 
not too convincing forgery. 

“That’s exactly what I wanted,’ said Mrs. Haskins. 
“How much is it?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Then you must stay and have supper with us,”’ said 
Mrs. Haskins. 

“Thank you kindly. I’ll go home and wash up.” 

“Do you live around here?’”’ 

“No. I just came in today. That’s my car over there, 
the red one with the signs on the side. I pick up odd jobs 
painting as I go along.” 

“‘T don’t know but what I made a mistake to ask him to 
stay,’ said Mrs. Haskins to her husband half an hour later 
as they were cooking supper behind a smoke screen made 
by putting green Douglas fir into the camp stove. “‘It’s 
Gramp’s fault for bringing him over here.”’ 

“What’s the matter with him?” asked Mr. Haskins. 

“He’s too good-looking. Besides, he’s brought her a box 
of candy.” 

“Well, I don’t see ——’”’ 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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doubt that he was an old man. 

No one knew exactly how old, 
for he had been in the country longer 
than anyone else and few cared to 
question him, since his age was a 
tender point. But he was quite 
plainly much too old to be an efficient 
game warden; and since he was a 
man of sense, he knew this as well as 
another. Hehad beenagamewarden 
for more years than he cared to re- 
member and any other life appeared 
to him quite impossible; but if the 
commissioner ever found out just 
how old Tidd was, there would be a 
new warden in the country around 
Machiel’s farm, and no mistake about 
it. So Tidd kept his age to himself, 
and in his presence it was discussed 
as rarely as the famous nose of 
Cyrano. 

Not but what Tidd did his work 
as well as most men could have done 
it. For one thing, he knew the coun- 
try which lay within his domain as 
well as another knows his own bed- 
room. There were hundreds of miles 
of winding waterways in this realm 
of his, small brooks and straggling 
ponds and the river itself, for some 
fifty miles of its meandering course. 

Tidd knew every one of these 
streams and ponds and lakes; knew 
which ones were apt to dry up in an 
ordinary season and which ones failed 
when the summer drought was more 
severe, and which channels were best 
at various stages of the water, and 
where there were springs that never 
failed, and why it was that a south- 
east wind nevertheless blew the logs 
in Round Pond against the easterly 
shore, so that a canoe must take the 
way that seemed least likely if it 
would pass by. 

He knew the characteristics of 
every stand of timber, and he knew 
the ridges, rising thereabout to the 
dignity of minor mountain ranges; 
and he knew the swamps; he knew 
where the deer liked to yard, and 
where they came in greatest numbers 
to feed upon the mast, and in what 
ponds they loved best to spend a 
night in the fly season. He knew the 
trout pools in every stream, and he 
could predict within a matter of an 
inch or so the length of fish you were 
apt to take in any given water, and 
he knew why the trout at the mouth 
of Three-Finger Brook love a brown 
hackle above all other lures. He 
knew that there were moose in one of 
the northern swamps, and for three 
years he had kept severely to himself 
the fact that a small herd of caribou had established them- 
selves on the flanks of Old Bald and were inconspicuously 
multiplying. 

All these things he knew, and many more besides; but 
for all that, he was an old man; a withered, gray old man; 
a stooped, round-shouldered old man who seemed so frail 
you thought it shame to make him paddle a canoe. 

Perhaps Tidd was not so old as people thought him, but 
he looked older than any man has a right tolook. His hair 
was thin and straggly and long; his skull was half bald and 
the strands of hair were plastered down upon it in disorder 
by the heavy cap he habitually wore. The skin on this skull 
of his was dry, almost dusty; you had, seeing it, a curious 
hankering to lean closer and blow this dust away. His 
neck was thin and scraggling and there were deep pits 
between the cords and muscles at the sides as though some- 
one had thrust the nozzle of a syringe into Tidd’s interior 
and drawn out the plunger, creating a powerful suction. 

The points of his shoulders tended both forward and 
downward, as though the upper part of his body were try- 
ing to roll itself into a ball. When he wore only a thin shirt, 
you could see on top of each shoulder a little nubbin like 
the excrescence on the wing of a Canada goose, where the 
socket of his shoulder joint lifted itself above his stringy 
muscles. His forearm, when his sleeve was rolled up, looked 
like a section of braided-leather rope or the lash of a whip, 
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so clearly drawn were the muscles beneath the close-lying 
skin. There was a pinched aspect about his hips as though 
he were perpetually griped by an agonizing pain; and his 
feet shambled, scarce lifting from the ground. 

It seemed at times impossible that such a miserable old 
wreck of a man could move himself to and fro across the 
surface of this somewhat tempestuous world. But Tidd 
did so. There could be no argument about that. He could 
even swing a canoe to his shoulders and lug it across any 
carry you cared to mention; and he had been known, and 
that within recent years, to pack a hundred and ten pounds 
a long half mile without any pause at all. But even when 
you saw him do these things, you found it hard to believe 
that he could do them. He had, take him by and large, 
every appearance of the most abject senility. His very 
hand, that could drive an ax stroke after stroke into the 
same slot, shook like a leaf in the wind; and he had a 
timidity of manner, an aspect of uncertainty, such as that 
worn by the deaf. Not that Tidd was deaf; merely that 
Tidd was afraid of losing his job. 

Machiel, whose farm on the big bend of the river was the 
only cleared land for miles and whose big house was always 
open to passing canoe parties, liked Tidd. Tidd’s cabin 
was just below Machiel’s; and the robust Frenchman used 
to get a good deal of quiet amusement out of the old man. 
It always made him smile to see Tidd take himself out of 
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Machiel hesitated, and he looked at Jardat 
dane carefully whittled a fill for his pipe, ® 


neling unusual in the situation and looked at 


" ttle old man in the chair said mildly, “I’m 


yked at him in bewilderment, then with 
with covert amusement. 

i¢? My eye, man, I heard you were an old- 
idn’t know you were a walking corpse!”’ 
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art and conversed together. At Brohard’s 
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ie. across the room, chuckled so that Brohard 

-yen Brohard looked that way it was apparent 
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’} new up here,’’ Brohard admitted. “But 
gne warden eleven years myself.”” He swung 
o| about some grub, Machiel?”’ he demanded; 
el odded, and called his wife to set out the pot 
‘some doughnuts and cold biscuits, and to 
¢tea for the two newcomers. 

ate, Brohard turned to Tidd again. 

nny deer out of here yet?” he asked. The 
aew days old. 

92 les gone out with seven deer,’’ Tidd replied. 
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“You keep moving around, don’t you? Keep your eye 
on things?” 

Machiel choked, but recovered himself. 

Tidd said indifferently, ‘“‘Why, I take a look around 
ever’ so often.” 

“‘He is ver’ energetic,’’ Machiel told Brohard. ‘He has 
been out away from his cabin since the season begins till 
tonight he came in.”’ 

Brohard nodded. 

“Yes, sure he has,” he agreed inattentively. Then to 
Tidd again—‘‘You know where Black Brook is?’’ Tidd 
nodded slowly. ‘‘I hear there’s two Frenchmen from 
across the line in there trapping beaver,” Brohard declared. 

“No,” Tidd told him definitely; ‘no, there ain’t.” 

Brohard smiled. 

“Sure of that?” 

“That’s my job, being sure,” Tidd reminded him. 

‘When was you in there last?” 

“Last fall.’”’ 

Brohard banged upon the table with his fist. 

“Damn it, old man, that’s no way to cover your terri- 
tory! Half of Canada may have been in there this year 
for all you know. 

“You've got to get out and move around, not sit here 
by the stove all the time, or I’ll have to put someone up 
here who will stir himself.’ 

Machiel said defensively, “Tf Tidd says a thing is a cer- 
tain way, it is ap’ to be the way he says.” 

Tidd, whose deep aversion to Brohard had at first made 
him faintly defiant, was appalled by the threat in his 
chief’s last words. 

He said humbly now, “It’s this way about that: Beena 
dry summer. Black Brook’s dried up. No flow of water 
there.”’ 

“Been there?” Brohard interrupted. 

Tidd shook his head. 

“I’ve known Black Brook a good many years. I know a 
lot of others just like it. When one of ’em dries up, the 
others do too. I know Black Brook’s dry.” 

“The map shows it runs through a big swamp,” Brohard 
insisted. 

“T never noticed on the map,’ Tidd replied. “But I 
know there ain’t any place where a beaver dam would back 
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up water. And I know there wan’t any beaver in there last 
fall. There’s been nothing to bring ’em in since; or if 
they’ve come, they’d move out again. No, sir, they ain’t 
any Frenchmen trapping beaver on Black Brook this fall.” 

Brohard weighed this in a momentary silence. Then he 
laughed. 

“T’ve got straight information,” he said shortly. 
question about it. Can you take me in there?” 

“Sure, I can take you in.” 

““How long?” 

Tidd answered readily enough. 

“Ain’t much over twenty-five miles, overland, but a 
kind of a hard drill. Take two days to go each way. It’s 
near sixty by water, with about ten miles to walk at the 
end of it, but that’s easy walking. Take us three days by 
water.” 

“Your canoe here?” 

“Sure,” Tidd told him. 

Brohard nodded. 

“We'll start in the morning. That’ll give me a chance 
to look over your territory and take a look up north on the 
way back. Machiel, you can give me some blankets, 
can’t you?” 

Machiel nodded. Tidd rose and turned toward the door. 

“You want to put up with me?” 

Machiel thought he might be able to put in a word for 
Tidd, so he interposed. 

“Your cabin is small,” he told Tidd smilingly. “It isa 
fit for you, but with Mr. Brohard, too, it would bulge. 
He can have a nice bed here.” 

“Well, all right,” Tidd agreed, and glanced at Brohard. 
“T’ll be ready ’bout daylight,’’ he said. 


“No 


They had their nooning next day, Tidd and Brohard, at 
a wangan ground well below Machiel’s. Their start had 
been delayed, but Tidd was satisfied with their progress. 
When they were ready to take to the canoe again, however, 
Brohard said abruptly, “‘See here, old man, we can make 
better time if I take stern, I guess.”’ 

Tidd looked up in surprise. The canoe was his canoe, 
the river was his river, the expedition was his expedition. 
But he merely asked, ‘‘Why’s that?”’ 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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in a hallucinatory haze under the urge of the some- 

thing-must-be-done-about-it complex. They are the 
numerous those who believe that legislative action is the 
remedy for existing political, social and economic ills; who 
think that the multiplication of commissions is the cure for 
all maladministration; that the course of human nature 
ean be changed, restricted and reformed by the con- 
gressional application of their pet theories to it; that hon- 
esty of purpose and sincerity of motive are monopolized in 
them; that they are the sole and exclusive custodians of 
truth, right and patriotism; and that the only way to 
arrive at their rigidly specified and elaborately docu- 
mented millenium is to pass laws directing all and sundry 
to do as the panacea people say. There is no way of tell- 
ing how many of them we have with us this evening; but 
occasionally we get an inkling, 
as in this latest national elec- 
tion. They found a rallying 
point in that eminent panacea- 
ist, the Hon. Robert M. La 
Follette,and apparently about 
three million of them rallied 
round. According to the best 
available figures, La Follette 
received somewhat in excess 
of four million votes, of which 
at least a million were So- 
cialist votes. These Socialist 
votes need not be considered in this connection, because 
the Socialists are systematized, scheduled, organized and 
continuous panaceaists. They have a fixed, prescribed and 
proprietary catholicon for all diseases of the body, social 
and politic, and haven’t added anything new in essentials 
to it or taken anything old in essence from it since the days 
of Robert Owen, Louis Blane and Karl Marx. 


Pinatas people are those amongst us who go about 


Specifics and Nostrums 


HOSE three million furnish merely a hint, because they 

can be considered two ways, and each way with reason. 
Looking at them one way, the number is too small, because 
many a panaceaist is strictly an individualist and refuses 
to admit that any cure-all but his cure-all is worthy of 
thought or application. I know a number of them who 
think that La Follette and his close followers are entirely 
wrong in all their so-called progressive plans and specifica- 
tions, and that the only way to achieve the absolute 
millennium is to follow the formulas of the particular social 
and moral and political and economic nepenthes prescribed 
and agitated by the person who happens to have the 
rostrum for his nostrum at the moment. 

Looking at the three million another way, the number 
as inclusive of our God-sakers seems too great, because a 
large number of “Progressive” votes were protest and 
agin-the-government votes, casual rather than based on 
any specific panaceas. Still, 
there are the extremists to con- 
sider, mostly alien; and they 
are panaceaists in their way, 
and they considered La Follette 
too mild and pacific for 
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their purposes. These comprise the commy 
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In any event, three million is fair enough a 
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Trepanning Might Help 
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instances, but the successful reform of most s 
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crusades, not the clean-cut, expert, ex- 
perted and card-indexed affairs the pana- 
ceas of today are. In general, these 
movements for the relief of our civic and 
moral and social ills of the early days were 
born, rambled around for a time without 
any experted direction, and expired. 

It is different now. Business is business, 
and no business is more of a business than 
the panacea business. You couldn’t stand 
all the professional presidents and profes- 
sional secretaries and professional collec- 
tors, and so on, of the panacea games going 
in New York—say, in Battery Park— 
and if you corded them up foursquare in 


Washington they would rise higher than the 
Washington Monument. Laid end to end, the 
men and women who make a profession of or- 
ganizing, officering and conducting all these various so- 
cieties, associations, amalgamations, movements, organi- 
zations, committees, commissions and leagues for the 
amelioration, direction, inspiration, resuscitation and con- 
tribution—principally that—of the American people would 
reach from Kennebunk Beach, Maine, to a point four miles 
westward of the Farallones in the Pacific, passing along 
the route of the Lincoln Highway, over the Seal Rocks at 
San Francisco and thence out to sea. 

If there is any person who reads these pages who has an 
uplift proposition, a reform proposition, or any panacea 
theory of any sort, whether it refers to currency, finance, 
politics, religion, morals, conduct, food, clothes, habits, 
customs, society or what have you that he or she desires 
to interest the American people in, 
and organize and exploit that per- 
son, or those persons, can arrange 
to have his theory embodied in-an 
organization and the whole thing a 
going concern in thirty days, under 
expert professional direction—pro- 
vided, of course, the financial end 
is arranged satisfactorily. 

There are plenty of professionals 
whowillform an organization, select 
a nifty name, pick out important, , 
people for officers and get them to 
serve, too, endow the theory with a 
long and imposing list of vice presi- 
dents, write the literature and take 
the secretarial management for a 
stated salary, all within that time. 
And, however fantastic the idea is, 
these experts will guarantee to get 
additional funds in the shape of . 
contributions to keep it going, al- 
ways provided the secretarial and 
managerial salaries are adequate. 
All these organizations—and there 
are hundreds upon hundreds of them—cost money to 
maintain. Where does the money come from? 

My investigations show, as I stated previously, that the 
money comes in greatest abundance from those who have 
money but did not have to work for it. It comes from sons 
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of successful fathers who fought for their fortunes with 
their two fists, but whose sons have been softened into 
persons who have nothing to do but deplore existing con- 
ditions and rescue humanity from its sad fate. It comes 
from swankers who want publicity and are willing to pay 
for it. It comes from financially well-upholstered people 
who feel deeply and must do something about it. It comes 
from half-baked theorists, messy altruists, foggy idealists, 
from rich people who are burning to get some little recogni- 
tion aside from that their money gives them, and it comes 
in large gobs from rich widows... There isa great pay streak! 

To those who observe her closely, the rich American 
widow speaks a various language. Psychologically, she 
often expresses herself in manners amazing in their varia- 
tions from her wedded state. Sociologically, she forms a 
class distinct and apart from the remainder of her sex. 

Pathologically, she lives almost interminably, and is the 
placid and enduring monument to the longeval merits of 
life without a problem save its assiduous and well-financed 
conserving. Economically, she is usually nonproductive 
and mostly nondistributive save along certain lines of 
self-exaltation. Temperamentally, she ranges wide from 
sweetness to acerbity; and physically, she is 
ordinarily either fat or thin. 

The thin ones live the longest, although the 
fat ones go far beyond the span of ordinary 
womanhood. Indeed, 
students of American 
life are in practical 
agreement on the con- 
clusion that the real 
secret of longevity is 
contained in the at- 
tainment of rich 
widowhood. Once 
that delectable state is 
secured, the securer 
can look forward with 
confidence to an ex- 
istence stretching far 
ahead toward the 
century. 


Rich Widows 


ATHER, hammer- 

ing out the fortune 
with intense struggle 
and with every vigor 
sapped under the 
strain, drops off at 
fifty, fifty-five or sixty, 
because of hardened 
arteries, a bad liver, 
recalcitrant kidneys, or 
something like; but 
mother develops none 
of these. Receiving 
her money, there is 
nothing to bother her, 
and she orders her life with personal frugality as to the 
living of it, and with not a problem of any kind to drag 
her down. 

America is full of rich widows with not a care in the 
world except the care of themselves. Take a census of any 
place you know and you will find many of the great houses 
inhabited by the widows of the rich men who have passed 
on—the bankers, the big business men and the other well- 
fixed of the community, who fixed 
themselves both financially and 
physically during their lives and 
checked out with unseemly haste, 
leaving the bulk of their fortunes 
to their wives. 

Who are the oldest and appar- 
ently the most enduring of the 
population of any place? The rich 
widows. They have no intention of 
following father to the other shore— 
no present intention, that is. They 
have nothing on their minds save 
the simple problem of taking care of 
themselves and having themselves 
taken care of, and they have the 
wherewithal. They do not have to 
struggle for their money. They 
have it. 

And as they sat and watched 
father shrivel up and die under 
the heavy strain of getting that 
money, they have the very clear 
idea that the best possible use for 
that money is to forestall in them- 
selves the possibilities of anything premature in the way 
of joining father in the great beyond. It is a happy 
thought that presently father will be joined, but there is 
no hurry about it; nothing immediate or imperative. 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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S auiney days slipped by so rapidly John 


Quincey scarcely noted their passing. Dan 

Winterslip was sleeping now under the royal 
palms of the lovely island where he had been born. 
Sun and moon shone brightly 
in turn on his last dwelling 
place, but those who sought 
the person he had encoun- 
tered that Monday night on 
his lanai were still groping in 
the dark. 

Hallet had kept his word; 
he was combing the islands 
for Brade. But Brade was 
nowhere. Ships paused at the 
crossroads and sailed again; 
the name of Thomas Macan 
Brade was on no sailing list. 
Through far settlements that 
were called villages but were 
nothing save clusters of Jap- 
anese huts, in lonely coves 
where the surf moaned dis- 
mally, over pineapple and 
sugar plantations, the emis- 
saries of Hallet pursued their 
quest. Their efforts came to 
nothing. 

John Quincy drifted idly 
with the days. He knew 
now the glamour of Waikiki 
waters; hehad felt theirwarm 
embrace. Every afternoon 
he experimented with a board 
in the malihini surf, and he 
was eager for the moment 
when he could dare the big 
rollers farther out. Boston 
seemed like a tale that is 
told, State Street and Beacon 
memories of another more 
active existence now aban- 
doned. No longer was he at 
a loss to understand hisaunt’s 
reluctance to depart these 
friendly shores. 

Early Friday afternoon 
Miss Minerva found him read- 
ingabookon thelanai. Some- 
thing in the nonchalance of 
his manner irritated her. She 
had always been for action 
and the urge was on her even 
in Hawaii. 

“Have you seen Mr. Chan 
lately?’’ she inquired. 

“Talked with him this 
morning. They’re doing their 
best to find Brade.”’ 

“AHumph!” sniffed Miss 
Minerva. ‘‘ Their best isnone 
too good. I’d like to have a 
few Boston detectives on this 
case.”’ 

“Oh, give them time,’’ 
yawned John Quincy. 

“They’ve had three days,” 
shesnapped. ‘Time enough. 
Brade never left this island of 
Oahu, that’s certain. And when you consider that you can 
drive across it in amotor in two hours, and around it in about 
six, Mr. Hallet’s brilliance does not impress. I’ll have to 
end by solving this thing myself.”” John Quincy laughed. 

“Yes, maybe you will.” 

“Well, I’ve given them the two best clews they have. 
If they’d keep their eyes open the way I do wy 

“‘Charlie’s eyes are open,” protested John Quincy. 

“Think so? They look pretty sleepy to me.” 

Barbara appeared on the lanai, dressed for a drive. Her 
eyes were somewhat happier, a bit of color had come back 
to her cheeks. 

“What are you reading, John Quincy?” she asked. 
He held up the book. 

“The City of the Golden Gate,” he told her. 

“Oh, really? If you’re interested, I believe dad had 
quite a library on San Francisco. I remember there was a 
history of the stock exchange. He wanted me to read it, 
but I couldn’t.” 

“You missed a good one,” John Quincy informed her. 
“T finished it this morning. I’ve read five other books on 
San Francisco since I came.”’ His aunt stared at him. 

‘“What for?’’ she asked. 
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“I’m Mighty Glad I Was Able to Make You Laugh Like That.’’ Her Great Eyes Stared Into the 
Future and John Quincy Pitied Her 


““Well’’—he hesitated—‘‘I’ve taken sort of a fancy to 
the town. I don’t know—sometimes I think I’d rather like 
to live there.’ Miss Minerva smiled grimly. 

“‘ And they sent you out to take me back to Boston,”’ she 
remarked. 

“‘Boston’s all right,’’ said her nephew hastily. ‘It’s 
Winterslip headquarters, but its hold has never been strong 
enough to prevent an occasional Winterslip from hitting 
the trail. You know, when I came into San Francisco 
Harbor I had the oddest feeling.”’ He told them about it. 
““And the more I saw of the city, the better I liked it. 
There’s a snap and sparkle in the air, and the people seem 
to know how to get the most out of life.”” Barbara smiled 
on him approvingly. 

“Follow that impulse, John Quincy,”’ she advised. 

“Maybe I will. All this reminds me, I must write a 
letter.” He rose and left the lanai. 

“Does he really intend to desert Boston?’’ Barbara 
asked. Miss Minerva shook her head. 

“Just a moment’s madness,” she explained. ‘I’m glad 
he’s going through it; he’ll be more human in the future. 
But as for leaving Boston! John Quincy! As well expect 
Bunker Hill Monument to emigrate to England.” 
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long time. We shall be married very quietly in a week 
or so.”’ 

“Oh, Harry, not a week,” said Barbara. 

“Well, as you wish. But very soon.” 

“Yes, very soon,’’ she repeated. 

“And leave Honolulu for a time,’”’ Jennison continued. 
“Naturally Barbara feels she cannot stay here for the 
present—so many memories—you both understand. She 
has authorized me to put this house up for sale.” 

“But, Harry,” Barbara protested, ‘you make me sound 
so inhospitable, telling my guests that the house is for sale 
and I am leaving.” 

“Nonsense, my dear,’’ said Aunt Minerva. “John 
Quincy and I understand, quite. I sympathize with your 
desire to get away.”’ She rose. 

“TY’m sorry,’’ said Jennison. ‘I did sound alittle abrupt. 
But I’m naturally eager to take care of her now.’ 

“Of course,’”’ John Quincy agreed. Miss Minerva bent 
over and kissed the girl. 

“If your mother were here, dear child,’’ she said, “‘she 
couldn’t wish for your happiness any more keenly than 
doe 

Barbara reached up impulsively and put her arms about 
the older woman. John Quincy shook Jennison’s hand. 

“You’re mighty lucky.” 

“T think so,’”’ Jennison answered. The boy went over to 
Barbara. 

““All—all good wishes,”’ hesaid. She nodded but did not 
reply. He saw there were tears in her eyes. 

Presently Miss Minerva withdrew to the living room, 
and John Quincy, feeling like a fifth wheel, made haste to 
leave the two together. He went out on the beach. The 


‘pale moon rode high amid the golden stars, romance whis- 


pered through the coconut palms. He thought of the scene 
he had witnessed that breathless night on the President 
Tyler—only two in the world, love quick and overwhelm- 
ing—well, this was the setting for it. Here on this beach 
they had walked two and two since the beginning of time, 
whispering the same vows, making the same promises, 
whatever their color and creed. 
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Suddenly the boy felt lonely. Barbara was a Winter- 
slip and not for him. Why then did he feel again that 
frustrated pang in his heart? She had chosen and her 
choice was fitting. What affair was it of his? 

He found himself moving slowly toward the Reef and 
Palm Hotel. For a chat with Carlota Egan? But why 
should he want to talk with this girl, whose outlook was so 
different from that of the world he knew? The girls at 
home were on a level with the men in brains; often, indeed, 
they were superior—seemed to be looking down from a 
great height. They discussed that article in the latest 
Atlantic, Shaw’s grim philosophy, the new Sargent at the 
art gallery. Wasn’t that the sort of talk he should be seek- 
ing here? Or was it—under these palms on this romantic 
beach, with the moon riding high over Diamond Head? 

Carlota Egan was seated behind the desk in the deserted 
lobby of the Reef and Palm, a worried frown on her face. 

“You've come at the psychological moment,” she cried, 
and smiled. ‘I’m having the most awful struggle.” 

“‘Arithmetic?”’ John Quincy inquired. 

“Compound fractions, it seems to me. I’m making out 
the Brades’ bill.” He came round the desk and stood at 
her side. 

“Tet me help you.” 

“Tt’s so fearfully involved.” 

She looked up at him, and he wished they could do their 
sums on the beach. 

““Mr. Brade has been away since Tuesday morning, and 
we don’t charge for any absence of more than three days. 
So that comes out of it. Maybeyou can figureit; I can’t.” 

“Charge him, anyhow,” suggested John Quincy. 

“T’d like to; that would simplify everything. But it’s 
not dad’s way.” John Quincy took up a pencil. 

“What rate are they paying?’”’ he inquired. She told 
him and he began to figure. It wasn’t a simple matter, 
even for a bond expert. John Quincy frowned too. 

Someone entered the front door of the Reef and Palm. 
Looking up, John Quincy beheld the Hawaiian boy, Dick 
Kaohla. He carried a bulky object wrapped in newspapers. 

(Continued on Page 82) 


Barbara Appeared on the Lanai, Dressed for a Drive. 


Her Eyes Were Somewhat Happier, a Bit of Color Had Come Back to Her Cheeks 
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Emigration and Overpopulation 


HE immigration policy of the United States is con- 

tinuously under criticism. Without waiting for the 
present law to have a fair trial, attempts are being made 
to weaken it. No adequate efforts are being made to 
check the bootlegging in immigrants that is going on, and 
the number of illicit immigrants coming in has been 
said to exceed the number admitted under the quotas. 
In the meantime, four lines of argument against the policy 
are becoming defined. 

One objection, of temporary nature, comes from Europe 
and is repeated by European-Americans. The war left 
Europe with a relative overpopulation, due to the presence 
of nationals who had returned to fight and accentuated by 
unemployment at home and cessation of developments 
abroad. It is contended that we should have deferred rais- 
ing the bars until what might be termed the postwar de- 
mobilization had been more nearly completed. Possibly 
this would have been advantageous to a country like Italy; 
but it would have been just as difficult to raise the bars five 
years from now as it was last year. 

A certain type of citizen of the world—shall we call them 
worldlings?— contend that itis the inherent right of human 
beings to go where they please and as they please, with 
rights of domicile everywhere and at every time equal to 
those who settled and developed the country. One gets 
this doctrine in books that profess to be fiction, poetry or 
philosophy, but one rarely hears it in the Congress. 

We hear a rumbling that the country needs more labor, 
and that we should contrive a flexible immigration, ad- 
justed to the labor needs of industries; adjusted for the 
short view or the long view by employers or by politicians? 

Most of all, we hear that congested countries need outlet 
for excess population, that the countries whose emigration 
is restrained will be provoked to war. Some Germans con- 
tend that the needs of the excess population of Germany 
were the basis of the Great War. That exclusion of 
Orientals from North America and Australasia will result 
in war is intimated in Asiatic circles. This all is based on 
the assumption that emigration constitutes a relief to the 
state with overpopulation. 

This is an unproved assumption. A safety valve does 
not lower the steam pressure in a big boiler with a strong 
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fire under draft; it merely blows off steam. A country with 
a heavy birth rate may simply expand the more if emigra- 
tion removes a few. One searches in vain for the record in 
history where a country of notable size had its population 
reduced by emigration, other things being equal. The 
birth rate in a country with population pressure is not at 
its maximum; it will not be restrained by emigration, 
rather stimulated. Emigration may merely facilitate the 
total expansion of the race at home and abroad, not relieve 
the pressure at home. Restriction of emigration ought to 
have the effect of lowering the birth rate in the congested 
country, facilitation of emigration cannot be expected to 
have that effect. If this line of social and biological reason- 
ing be true, the predicated relief of the pressure of popula- 
tion through easement of emigration is largely a fiction. 
Emigration means expansion at home and abroad, and it 
is precisely the latter that the restricting countries desire 
to check. And the congested country that pleads for the 
right to emigrate pleads for new expansion abroad and 
continued congestion at home. Thus adjudged, the plea 
for relief through emigration loses its sentimental value. 


The Penalties of Excess 


NE of the oldest and most irrefutable teachings of 
6) human experience is that extreme and intemperate 
measures contain the seeds of their own undoing. The 
young man who imbibes with great freedom in his salad 
days is fairly certain to develop serious organic disease, 
along well indicated and recognized lines, in the soberer 
middle years. The victorious athlete may not feel the 
effects of extreme overexertion at once, but he pays a high 
price when his heart gives out before its normal time. 

In fiscal matters the mills of the gods have ground 
slowly, but for that very reason it may appear, ere long, 
that they grind exceeding small. Just because the income 
and inheritance taxes, when applied with moderation, were 
painless and productive, lawmakers reasoned that there 
could not be too much of a good thing. In these twoforms of 
taxation state legislatures and the Congress thought they 
had discovered the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
Not only were these taxes to produce a revenue adequate 
for all needs, like rabbits out of a conjurer’s hat, but they 
could also be used to punish success. 

In the merry process no thought was given to fairness or 
equity. The Federal Government imposed taxes which 
properly belonged to the states, and were already pre- 
empted by them. The states likewise adopted forms 
already used in the Federal jurisdiction. Duplication and 
overlapping meant nothing to the lawmakers. Tax piracy 
and confiscation are not too strong words to apply to the 
inheritance-tax laws enacted in recent years. 

No thought was given to the fact that these conflicting 
and punitive measures would in time put a premium upon 
the small, mean, shrewd type of tax-escaping citizen, and 
penalize the innocent. No consideration was given to the 
fact that if state or Federal government wants something 
to tax in the future in the way of an accumulation of capi- 
tal, it must encourage and not discourage its creation. 

But in the last election the voters of Oregon decided to 
repeal the recently adopted income tax. In the campaign 
it was asserted that because of this tax the state had 
already lost more than forty million dollars through re- 
moval of industries, suspension of plans for expansion, and 
the cancellation of negotiations for large purchases of tim- 
berland and manufacturing sites. Here then is a serious 
setback at last in the process of duplicating the Federal 
income tax with similar state levies. 

At the same election the citizens of Florida voted six to 
one to place in the state constitution an amendment pro- 
hibiting the imposition of either an income tax or an in- 
heritance tax. The purpose of such action could hardly 
have been other than to attract persons of means to make 
their homes in the state, on the theory that the money 
spent there, together with the increase in property values, 
would more than compensate for the loss in revenues. 

In California, which may be said to compete with Flor- 
ida in attracting winter visitors of means, the purpose of 
the amendment was recognized quickly enough. ‘“‘By 
abolishing inheritance and income taxes Florida has put 


one over on us,”’ said an important West ¢ 
In more jocose vein another remarked; 


There are tax authorities who view wit 
tion of state inheritance taxes, fearing t 
burden will be placed upon already oye 
But Florida is apparently willing to exper 
the increase in property values ne | 
wealth may, as suggested, more than make 
This bold bid for capital does not necess, 
other states should give up inheritance ts 
simply that they have gone too far in thei 
that one state at least has seen an opportu) 
the mistaken excesses of other commonwe 

When capital is punished it always ese 
It goes somewhere else. When the capital | 
ened in England millions of gold poured in. 
Capital should bear its just share of the 
ment, and rich men are slackers if unyil 
taxes. What is fair in any given case isa di: 

What the treasurers of states and nati 
enue. Punishment is a function of the attoe 
wealth is to pay its share it must continue | 
not be driven into jurisdictions which offer 
nity. Perhaps in justice people of means: 
permitted to escape altogether from state 
heritance taxes, but there would be no si 
in any state if it were not for extortion || 
largest: revenues in the long run will be tht 
erate and reasonable policies which aim neh 
ment at one extreme nor a demoralizing t 
and immunity at the other. 


Matters of State 


ANY learned treatises have been writti 

and functions of the President, ‘ 
assumed that governors and mayors havil 
fair measure of such scrutiny; but we are 1 
students have not delved anything like fee 
into the growing menace of triviality with a 
are being threatened. } 
If a visitor from another planet had no jj) 
cerning those in high terrestrial offic 
States other than frequent newspape 
well come to the startling conclusion 
of mayors, governors and even at ti 
are to make addresses and issue pro 
tion with Turnips-for-Health Week, | 
and Remember-Our-Great-Aunts Da 
proud boast of the American people 
working time was interrupted by a 
We commemorated the birth and re: 
the declaration of our own indepent 
of two of our greatest national heroes 
We do not, it is true, close all the 
yet for the entire length of National B 
for the shorter period of Tomato Da, 
anniversary, Enameled-Kitchen-Si 
will come in due time if the slogan m 
men have their way. ( 
It is bad enough for the plain people to 
ber all these days and weeks in comm 
multiplicity of common products w! 
matter of course. It is worse for bus 
to be obliged to read solemn addresses 
of everything that the fertile mind 0 
Our chief magistrates of nation, stat 
they must be close to the people. Bi 
them to discuss every commonplace 
booster happens to take up? The re 
ment have become almost intolerabl 
meet these problems certainly are not 
give their time and thought to ever 
and celebration, or to write heavy Sp 
fact topics which are covered far mol 
encyclopedia. 
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» ectric power of Muscle 

» ation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
three assumptions: 

riculture in the United States in the im- 

» contingent on the increasing use of ferti- 


Behind 


ysgns are a hodgepodge of politics, agricul- 
ring, the two latter being used largely in 
dlities. One must separate propaganda 
In the interest of a strictly objective 
ituation, the following considerations are 


pa2lements concerned in fertilization of the 
ze) potassium and phosphorus. Commercial 
iz's belong to two classes—salts and deriva- 
a and of nitric acid. While for certain 
ai preferred and for other crops nitrate, by 
S {ice considerations that determine the use 
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of one or the other, and a program of national supply 
would be determined largely by the element of cost. 

In some forms of intensive and highly specialized agri- 
culture it is found advantageous to apply each fertilizer by 
itself at the appropriate time and in the most effective 
way. There is little of such use of fertilizer in the United 
States. Reasons of cost largely determine the use of mixed 
fertilizers, of which a number are on the market, designed 
in an approximate manner to meet the needs of a certain 
crop on a particular soil. Under these circumstances, in 
this country, to be successful a commercial fertilizer must 
be applicable in mixed fertilizers. 

There are three methods of application of nitrogen fer- 
tilizers. The first is the use of the manures of domestic 
animals, crop residues and waste products. The second is 
soil fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by growing plants. 
The third is the manual or mechanical application of the 
salts of ammonia or nitric acid. These three methods are 
supplementary, broadly considered, in our agriculture, not 
substitutive. 

We have a few intensive crops where the soil has been 
fed with chemical fertilizers and planted to the same crop 
year after year. Cotton, potatoes and sugar beets, in 
some areas, serve as illustrations. Gradually, how- 
ever, it is becoming clear that intensive one-crop 
tillage carries disadvantages that become cumulative. 
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In the long run, it is better to have 
specialized tillage associated with animal 
husbandry and rotation of crops. Con- 
tinuous planting of a certain crop is prone to lead to infesta- 
tion with weeds, parasites or diseases. One-crop tillage is 
apt to lead to the development of soil reactions or toxic 
states inimical to the particular crop. The advantage 
of crop rotation has been proved for cotton, sugar beets, 
wheat and potatoes. In the case of orchards, rotation of 
crops is of course impossible, but this means nothing, be- 
cause cover crops are routinely employed, and they have 
the effect of a crop rotation. Broadly considered, therefore, 
there is little to be said for one-crop farming, especially of 
staples, resting on the use of chemical fertilizers. 

The application of salts of ammonia or nitric acid can be 
shown to lead to notable increase in yields. For each crop 
the cost and net returns of such yields must be worked out. 
A satisfactory cost accounting, to be applied to the incre- 
ment in yield resulting from the application of a stated 
amount of chemical nitrogen fertilizer in association with 
mixed agriculture and correct crop rotation, has not yet 
been devised. The war made prominent one reason for 
this accounting difficulty. Deprived of the accustomed 
chemical fertilizers, the soils of European countries during 
the war maintained their yields better than was expected. 
This has been interpreted, in accordance with previous ex- 
perience, to indicate that the full crop return of an applica- 
tion of fertilizer does not occur during the season of 
application. There is also apparently such a thing as a law 
(Continued on Page 174) 
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Dirty Digs 


The Critic 


CRITIC’S one who’s 
A kept so busy telling 
How Chopin should 
have written what he 
wrote 
And demonstrating Schu- 
mann’s faults of spell- 
ing 
That he hasn’t time him- 
self to write a note. 


The Waiter 


When I tip, the waiter grum- 
bles. 
When I don’t, he sourly 


mumbles. 

Why then pay him for of- 
fense 

He will give without ex- 
pense? 

Hence I—also rather 
sore— 

Don’t tip waiters any 
more. 

The Gossip 


She knows why Grace Me- 
Goon left town; 

She knows about Vaffaire 
Jones-Brown; 

My dear, she just this min- 
ute heard 

Tst-tst-tst-tst about Miss 
Bird! 


She whispers tales beneath 
her breath, 

Each one a reputation’s 
death, 

While ghoulishly her pale 
eyes glisten. 

And we, in honest horror— 
listen! 


The Radio Fan 


At ten P. M. he tunes out, 
with a sneer, 
Jazzmania Blues from 
some near New York 
station; 
At three A.M. from Denver 
he will hear 
Jazzmania Blues with ill- rears Hain = 
concealed elation. REDUCING EXERCISES 


The Politician 


When rain and sun combine to give 

Good crops, that men may better live 
And in their bounty flower, 

The politician opes his jaws 

And proves it’s happened all because 
His party is in power. 


When rain and sun both hold aloof 

And gloom sits throned on every roof 
While business takes a slide, 

The politician proves, by golly, 


~and Mrs. Beans 


CRAO BY ROBERT L.DICKEY 7 is ; 
Listen, Beans! The Mistress is Going to “Sh! I Heard Her Say She Would ““Beans, Dear! Does it Make You Feel 


ce 
Play.’’ Vi, if She Hammers Out Any Play a Grieg Nocturne Called Kind of 


Well, 


It’s happene, 
the folly 
Of the opp’ 


The 
Reformers 9 


and ther 
But asar 
outward 
Which mere 
governm| 
Sleep bette; 
from i. 
The Bus 
“Business is t 
sigh. | 
“And the re 
to tell. 
Prices are m 
Excepting 


| 
Womai 


When I see t 
Stenos do to | 
Swear I th 
afoam, — 
“Woman's pi 
home! 4 


When I chew 
ment, — 
Beefsteak a 
plofies| 
Muddy coffe 
poor— 
Somehow the 

sure. 
—Bo 


The Nor: 


E REC( 
does not 
while to poi 
lacy in the 
cherry-tree 
stout saplin; 
felled with <¢ 
hatchet. 
He preter 
that Georg’ 
never told a. 
does not car’ 
his parents, 
he knows, h 
tending to | 
believe it. 
He understands that the story falls to piec 
the internal evidence is examined. = | 
Mr. Washington would not have asked, “ 
my cherry tree?” 
For experience teaches that instead h 
flailed George and then would have said, 
(Continued on Page << 
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You Know, Dear, “Oh, Beanst’”? “‘Oh, 


More of That Jazz Stuff, I’tt Howl’ Summer Night it’s So Hard to Put Into Words 
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Ox Tail 


Viaty, marrowy ox tail joints. Luscious 
nioes. Golden turnips. Chantenay 
1s. Snow-white celery. Fresh parsley 
yy: on our own farms the year round. 
‘och of leek. Invigorating, nourishing 
tél broth. Plump barley in abundance. 
13 a soup to satisfy a real hunger—a 
Ip hat tells at each taste why Campbell’s 
f are so famous. Vary your soups. 
e day for the next three weeks you 
1 ajoy a different kind of Campbell’s 
aj Order a supply today. 


12 cents a can | | 


We blend the best with careful pains 
In skilful combination 

And every single can contains 

our business reputation. 


© BLL SOUP COMPANY a P 
AMDEN, N.J., U.S oe 


‘cbring out the 
th flavor of all 
mbell’s Soups 
divith meat, add 
ae cold, bring 
adoil, allow to 
nr, and serve 
ir, hot. 


Mock Turtle 


An expensive and difficult soup to make. 
A soup that requires the highest skill of the 
trained chef. No wonder it’s so seldom made 
at home! No wonder Campbell’s Mock Turtle 
is considered a special treat by so many people! 
Yet it costs no more than our other soups. The 
finest selected calf’s head meat, in toothsome 
pieces, invigorating beef broth, tomato puree, 
celery, herbs and delicate seasoning are in the 


(9) | blend, which has also a dash of the true 
by, 5 ¥ Continental flavor. | 


F ap CAMPBELL SOUP. Ce " # 
. en Ay 


MDEN, N.Jy U-S. re 


12 cents a can 
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Judging With Charity That His Effort Had Been Involuntary, I Got Again Beneath the Clothes and Drew On Them; and Again I Found Myself Thrown to ti 


\ | UCH obliged, Joy,’”’ said Eddie Stroock, PP 


folding away the fifty dollars he had had LDV OnnadSs Mle 


of me for his check and resuming his 
stroll about my room. ‘‘ Very comfortable den 
you have here, Joy. But where’s your radio?” 

“‘T haven’t one, Eddie, you know,”’ said I apologetically. 

“What? No radio?” said he with obvious disenchant- 
ment. ‘‘I couldn’t get along without a radio; you don’t 
know what you’re missing. How much did you say that 
annuity is bringing you in?” 

““Two hundred and fifty dollars a month, Eddie,” said 
I—Arthur Joy is the name—for the second time, and 
trusted I betrayed no crude impatience. He was rightfully 
interested in my welfare; his brother had been husband to 
my deceased sister. I had not seen Eddie since he was a 
mere tad, and now when he had sought me out to felicitate 
me upon my accession to fortune I was charmed to see 
that he had become quite the man of the world, a tall and 
well set up fellow, perhaps a bit fleshy for his twenty-eight 
years, but of fine carriage and ingratiating address. I am 
not the sort of person with whom one arrives rapidly on 
terms of intimacy, and I was therefore the more apprecia- 
tive of the unmistakable liking he had taken for me on our 
reacquaintance. 

“That wouldn’t keep me in cigars,’’ said he—I was 
minded for a moment to say to him roguishly, “‘But it is 
keeping you in cigars, you know, Eddie, my dear” —‘“‘but 
it’s wonderful money for you. Here you are, a bald-headed 
little snoozer that never made more than sixty dollars a 
month in his life, and you step out and grab off a pension 
at the first snatch.” 

He gnawed his neat blond mustache and sank into grave 
meditation. I rose with a polite murmur and brought him 
an ash receiver. He stretched past it and shook pensively 
the detritus of the cigar onto the carpet. I eterna not 
to see this, as became a host. 

His apparent ascription of my success to unguided 
chance was not grateful to me; but I could not argue with 
a guest, even with an intimate one. I had attained finan- 
cial independence by a masterly coup in Wall Street, and 


, 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY ERNEST 


not by any unseemly process of grabbing or snatching. 
Nor did I take umbrage at his denominating me a snoozer, 
and a little bald-headed one. I am not of imposing pres- 
ence, unless I have it from my natural poise and repose, 
and the sparsity of my hair on top is amply compensated for 
by its luxuriance on the lower regions of my head, 

“And so you want a radio, do you?”’ said he. 

“Well, now really, Eddie, you know,”’ said I deprecat- 
ingly and not a little absent-mindedly. I had been recount- 
ing the certificates which I had been given with the box of 
cigars, and, quite as I had feared, one of the yellow sort and 
equivalent to a five-cent purchase was missing. 

“You're right,’ said he. ‘‘It’s just what a man like you 
wants—an old bach who doesn’t go around and doesn’t 
know how to amuse himself and has no friends and just 
lays around home of nights. Joy, you’ve spoken to the very 
man. I can get you the best eavesdropper in the market.” 

“And wouldn’t that be good of you too,” said I, only 
very slightly pleased. I didn’t want a radio, you know. 

“Not at all, Joy,” he said, rising quickly and helping 
himself to a fresh cigar, which I thereupon pressed upon 
him. ‘“‘Glad to do it for you. Good night.” 

On the following morning he called me up from Newark— 
he was largely leisured and could get about extensively— 
and he said to me, “I’m over here looking at a Mexatyne 
six-tube set, Joy. This ig the very job you want. You want 
long-distance, don’t you?” 

“T do, don’t I?” I said attentively. 

In the early afternoon he telephoned me from a remote 
section of the Bronx, saying, “I’m up here looking at some 
improved wet cells. You can’t be bothered with the old- 
fashioned kind. They’re all right for some people, but you 
want the very best.” 

Well, now, I ask you fairly, what could I have said to 
him? I said, “Aren’t you giving yourself an amount of 


AAA ox, shes 
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trouble, Eddie? 


He was silent momentarily 


It’s awfully, 
all that, my dear, but I’d just a 
bother so much, you know.” 


in a changed voice, ‘‘I swear 
say you don’t want a radio after you've ( 


to find you one?” 


“Oh, decidedly not,’ said I, muste 
“Why, I do want a radio tremendously, 
“T’]l bring it around after dinner,” sé 
He brought it around that night shi 
o’clock. I like to lie abed reading, or, 4 
having a go at a cross-word puzzle, and h 
on me in the neighborhood of eleven o’c 
in with the heavy wet cell in one hand a 


of accessory merchandise in the other, | 


chair with a sigh of relief, relaxing. 

‘There you are, Joy,”’ he gasped. 
six-tube, and you’ll never guess what I p 

“Twenty-five dollars?” I hazarded, 
It was my information that these things 
bled from purchases in the five-and-ten 
discourteous to underestimate. 

“T beat that,” he said with pride. 
wet cell, don’t you? I got it for only twel 
a friend in the business. And the whole\ 
ing you two hundred and sixty dollars an 
a six-tube Mexatyne—just think of it!” 


“ 
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Thinking of it, I sank into another ché 


“But, Eddie,” said I, remonstrating, * 
is only two hundred and fifty dollars a” 
“That’s all right,” said he. ‘ You pre 
to spend any more money on this set fo 
Joy, lots of men with your income woul: 


radio is not so expensive to keep up 48 ‘ 


initial is B, Joy. Do you want a founta 
He put the thing together, displaying 
and shortly it emitted a horrible gu 
sion of strangulated coughs. e 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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FourWhee 


When Cadillac introduced Four-Wheel Brakes as 
an integral part of the V-63 Cadillac Chassis, auto- 
motive engineers everywhere began to give careful 
consideration to this vital safety factor. 


Cadillac’s position as leader in the fine car field, its 
successful pioneering of the self-starter and perfection 
of the eight-cylinder engine, and its twenty-three year 
record of sound, dependable engineering combined to 
convince both trade and public that Four-Wheel Brakes 
adopted by Cadillac had come to stay. 


Today, virtually all of the higher grade cars are Four- 


Wheel Brake equipped, and very soon it should be 
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possible to say this of a// high grade cars, because 
present traffic conditions make Four-Wheel Brakes 
urgently necessary. 


It is a wonderful thing to have that feeling of safety and 
absolutecontrol which these brakes impart—so won- 
derful that motorists who have experienced it say they 
would not consider purchasing a fine car not equipped 
with well designed built in Four-Wheel Brakes. 


Cadillac mechanical Four-Wheel Brakes, smooth and 
positive in operation, have won the unqualified approval 
of V-63 owners and rank high among the reasons 
why the human desire to own the best leads to Cadillac. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“Hear that, Joy?”’ he shouted in glee. ‘‘That’s Schenec- 
tady!”’ 

'“What can be going on there?” said I, approaching 
nervously as the ominous noises persisted. 

“There you go,” he said, snatching my hand away. 
‘You ‘were just going to touch it, weren’t you? All you 
had to do was give that knob one twist and you’d have 
been out thirty-three dollars—blown out six tubes. Keep 
away, will you?”’ 

He took off the loud speaker and put on the ear phones, 
explaining plausibly enough that he could hear better that 
way. He then forgot about me for an hour, except to hiss 
me to silence when I ventured to accost him. I took no 
offense, since he was busying himself in my behalf. 

“A ecrackajack, “ae said, making disconnections. ‘‘ You 
leave this instrument strictly alone, Joy, you hear? If you 
monkey with it, it will go blooey, remember. I’ll be up 
tomorrow night.” 

His warnings that the ghastly price of the thing might 
yet prove only an initial expense effectually dispelled any 
scientific curiosity I might have entertained, and I gave it 
a wide berth. But it seemed that, having now become a 
radio fiend, I was not to find surcease. I saw shortly in my 
newspaper an announcement, couched in gratulating terms, 
that the Mexatyne six-tube NG-6 set, theretofore retailed 
at two hundred and thirty-eight dollars, was now to be 
obtained at the special and sacrificial price of sixty dollars. 

“Dissatisfied already,” said Eddie with an indulgent 
smile, when he called upon me again and when I had exhib- 
ited the announcement to him for appropriate comment. 
“This set’s not modern enough for you now, and you want 
the very latest, eh? Isn’t that just like them? One taste of 
it and they become regular bugs.”’ 

Chuckling knowingly, he sat down and put on the head 
set, waving me away with amiable understanding. 

We became quite inseparable. He called upon me every 
evening for a fortnight. Our greatest common interest at 
this time was the radio. Eddie’s passion for it departed 
eventually, and he even expressed wonder at my persisting 
joy init; but for a time he was quite an addict. Indeed, it 
brought us to the verge of quarreling. A noise aroused me 
from a sound sleep one morning at half past three, and 
having a peep around the corner of the screen with a view 
to detecting a housebreaker in the very act, I was given 
such an abrupt turn when someone in the room suddenly 


shouted ‘‘Cuba!” that I struck my nose and forehead 
smartly against the bedpost and labored for some moments 
thereafter under the unnerving impression that I had been 
assaulted by a ruffian. 

“Now really, Eddie,’ said I, when again in a collected 
frame of mind I switched on my reading light, ‘‘don’t you 
think you’d better come and live here altogether, my dear 
fellow? You could take the couch, you know.” 

I spoke in sarcasm, and quite crushingly too; I was that 
put out. 

“Do you mean that, Joy?” said he, taken aback by my 
plain speech. But he glanced at the couch, I recalled later. 
“Now, Eddie,.I do,” said I without mincing words. 

And I turned right about and stepped back into bed and 
snapped out the light, leaving him, as one might say, to 
put it into his pipe and to smoke it. Very little more and 
I’d have told him to go. He went finally. 

I am free to say that I was distressed by the memory of 
the unfortunate episode. When one has an ungovernable 
temper, one must be vigilant to rule it; but it is an ex- 
cessive strain on one’s poise to be roused suddenly from 
sleep and to be struck heavily on one’s nose. I was con- 
vinced that Eddie had taken mortal offense and that I 
should never see him again. That was a depressing con- 
sideration; he had said truly that I had few friends. I had 
been employed for twenty years as house man in Miss 
Crumpp’s Female Seminary, and the position, though 
refined and congenial, had not provided me with many 
acquaintances of the sterner sex. I confess I had been 
flattered by Eddie Stroock’s advances; +he was a dashing 
sort, and one who could pick and choose. And now my 
wicked temper had nipped in the very bud a promising 
friendship. 

Judge then of my relief when he appeared at my door at 
half past eight of the following morning. I put by quickly 
the patent apparatus wherewith I was brewing a cup of 
coffee over the gas jet, and ran to greet him. He accepted 
my overture, thrust a large and battered valise into my 
extended hand and clapped me on the shoulder. 

“This is certainly fine of you, Joy,” said he. 

“And what shall I do with this?’’ said I cordially. 

“Put it anywhere,” he said, continuing on his way 
downstairs. 

That evening I attended a lecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity. I was taking a course there in comparative 


history, to broaden my personality, as it were. I have felt 


re 


the lack of an early education, and I q& 
evening to self-improvement. I am to 
versation already has charm and is quit 
isms. Following the lecture, and fee] 
kicking over the reins, so to speak, I atj 
picture show and then had a cup of coffg 
buckwheat cakes at a restaurant, ary 
gings—as I call my apartment facetious! 
of midnight. I am not habituated to uy 
abroad, and I was enjoying my night’s 
when I opened my room door. | 

A blast of tobacco smoke greeted me ay 
gentlemen were grouped about my table; 
in a game of cards. They were shirt~ 
smoking cigars the characteristic odor ; 
nized with well-dissimulated annoyar 
drinking liquor intermittently, someth; 
aromatic. 

“Gentlemen,” said Eddie Stroock, for 
one of them, “‘meet my roommate, Art 
deal?” 

They gave me a genial nod and bent ag 
Eddie said, however, for my enlighten; 
the boys.” 

I knew not exactly how to take this; b 
recently on the verge of a serious quarrel 
cally to overlook the liberty that Eddie 
sat down on the couch, declining an i 
their game, and watched and nodded a 
through a somnolent hour. Then I de 
time to assert myself and I arose and sai 
men, I’d really like to go to bed if you 

“Not at all,” they said, and the 

Feeling choleric, and realizing that 
thing hasty if I did anything, I took the 
and prepared to retire. Going to my be 
lying there and snoring like a good fel 

““Who’s this?” I said impatiently, “ 
here in my bed?” 

““What’s his name?” asked Eddie ¢ 
company. ‘‘Joy hasn’t met him yet. Yo 
Pete.” 

“Not me,’ protested this Pete. “He 
but I didn’t bring him. I thought he k 

“‘T don’t know him,” said the three o 

(Continued on Page 61 


The Beauty of the Cash Register Appeared in a Moment, and I Paid My Homage in a Few Deftly Turned Phrases 
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3 Qualities 


No Ofher Four 


Possesses 


25 Miles inite Gallon 
§8 Miles per Hour 
§02§ Miles in8 Seconds 


Chrysler engineers have built into the new good 
Maxwell, performance so definitely superior that 
you must properly seek comparison in cars far 
above its price class. 


The same engineering and manufacturing genius 
which in the Chrysler Six produced results hereto- 
fore unknown, has now in the good Maxwell 
scored its second great triumph. 


Here, in the simple, economical four-cylinder prin- 
ciple, has been attained a degree of speed, power, 
flexibility and quick acceleration which literally 
amazes those used to paying a high premium for 
comparable performance. 


Thus the great Maxwell organization and its won- 
derful plants have brought within the buying-ability 
of new thousands, unequaled pick-up and all the 
speed at which a man will care to drive—long life 
and a distinguished exterior which wins sincere 
admiration. 


To produce such a car at the astonishingly low 
Maxwell prices is possible only with such complete 
and splendid manufacturing facilities as Maxwell’s. 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, Duco 
finish standard on all Maxwell models. Shrouded visor integral with 
roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend 
the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 
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ing Berlin’s 

melodies have 
had their origin in 
a phrase or catch- 
word that settled 
in the back of his 
mind and would 
not be exorcised 
by any other 
method, so, too, 
themost ambitious 
and the most en- 
slaving project of 
his life had its be- 
ginning in three 
words that popped 
into his restless 
head one night be- 
fore the war as he 
was drifting out of 
the Friars’ Club. 
It was a title, for 
he is one who 
thinks in titles. 
Probably he first 
became enamored 
of What et 
Do?” before a line 
of its chorus had 
been written or a 
note of its melody 
coined, because it 
struck him that 
that would be a 
good name for a 
popular song. 
Certainly he is the 
kind of person to 


[i MOST of Iry- 


whom the now 
familiar phrase 
““New York’’ 


would appeal as 
a happy title for a 
city and leave him, 
perhaps, with a 
vague notion that George Cohan had written it. I should 
not be at all surprised if he feels a mild glow of gratification 
when he walks through Irving Place. 

At all events, on this night as he came out of the Friars’ 
Club he ran into Sam H. Harris, and in the busker’s fash- 
ion seized upon that defenseless manager as the first audi- 
ence to hear a new notion which had occurred to him on his 
way through the hall. 

“Tf you ever want to build a theater just for musical 
comedy,”’ said Berlin, ‘‘why not call it the Music Box?”’ 

And he went on his way to whatever bazaar in Bagdad 
was the end of his pilgrimage that evening. It was three 
or four years later, in the early spring of 1920, when Berlin 
had just come back to town from Palm Beach, that Harris 
called him on the telephone. 

“Irving,” he said, ‘‘you remember that Music Box idea 
of yours?”’ 

And Berlin, shaking the sleep out of his eyes—it was 
only noon—and wondering helplessly what Harris was 
talking about, replied in his mannerly but evasive way: 

“Will I ever forget it?”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Harris, ‘I have just bought a piece of land 
in Forty-fifth Street, across the way from the Astor, and 
I called you up to tell you that you can have your Music 
Box whenever you want it.” 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF WHITE STUDIO, N. Y. C. 


The Idea of the Music Box 


HICH casual communication, as effective in waking the 
drowsy minstrel as any cold shower would have been, 

was the prelude to an eventful and affectionate partner- 
ship which had its real beginnings in the days when Harris, 
himself a graduate of the lower East Side, used to stroll 
down from Second Avenue, where he was president of the 
Hesper Club, and, across the rim of a mug of beer from a 
corner table at Nigger Mike’s, would watch with an appre- 
ciative grin the goings on of that worthy’s singing waiter. 
Berlin’s senior by nearly fifteen years, Harris was born 
down at Mulberry Street and Bayard. Errand boy for a 
Grand Street milliner, messenger runner for a telegraph 
company, and finally a worker in a laundry, it was Harris’ 
notion to propose taking under contract the full responsi- 
bility for supplying an entire skyscraper with clean towels 
from one year’s end to the other. And after he had made 
such an arrangement with the Whitehall Building, at the 
Battery, he was able to begin buying the race horses for 


A Striking Photograph of Grace Moore, a Star in the Music Box Revue 


which, it seems, one can have a passion even when one is 
born as far from paddocks and green pasture land as the 
corner of Mulberry Street and Bayard. Harris had four 
horses when he was twenty-one and he probably thought 
the world a mighty pleasant place. 

It was the merest accident that turned his steps toward 
Broadway and bred all the experience that went into the 
building of the Music Box. One night over in Brooklyn 
he grew enthusiastic and prophetic about a small Irish 
prize fighter who was boxing furiously for three dollars a 
bout. Harris undertook his management, put him under 
contract for life and devoted the next years to guiding the 
destinies of this belligerent youth, whose name was Terry 
McGovern. It was the chance of profiting further by ex- 
hibiting this popular hero on the stage—in such melo- 
dramas as The Bowery After Dark—that led Harris into 
the theater, and left him there, prosperous and happy for 
many years in the partnership with George Cohan which 
inexplicably came to an end in the fall of 1919 during the 
strain and bitterness caused when the embattled actors 
enlivened the streets of New York by walking out on strike. 

The theater has an almost mystical way of taking hold 
of those who would use it and making them serve it in- 
stead. It never showed its power more clearly than when 
it took that young entrepreneur who came up Broadway 
leading Terry McGovern by the hand and made him into 
the kind of man who, alone among all the Broadway man- 
agers, had the flair and the understanding to open the 
doors of his theater to Galsworthy’s Justice when John 
Barrymore, then making his first venture in a tragic réle, 
was waiting homeless in the suburbs for the chance of a 
hearing along Broadway. It was Harris, too, who under- 
took the production of the bold and magnificent play 
called Rain, remaining sufficiently himself after that up- 
lifting experience, nevertheless, to keep one fond and ex- 
cited eye on a Kentucky race horse of his named Sadie 
Thompson. As one who has lent an ear to the hopes and 
trials of show folks for more than a decade, I should like to 
testify that there is no man in the theater whom they re- 
gard with more affection and confidence than is Sam Harris’ 
portion on Broadway. 

It was with Harris that Berlin planned the Music Box— 
a small jewel of a theater that should be the chummy home 
of a succession of such revues as those revels of girls and 
music for which America had already become famous to 
the ends of the earth; such revues as those to which Berlin 


march of the Great Midway, Berlin summc 
partner. That was Joseph M. Schenck. § 
which also begins in Russia, intertwines with 
the counter of a dingy old drug store in 
battered wooden pharmacy that still sells p 
under the elevated in the Bowery near Ch 
as it sold them a hundred years ago, whe 
Bowery Lane and there were orchards and 
all about. In its back yard, the base of a 
where many a generation of apprentices ha 
prescriptions, is just the huge stump left a: 
of a wildwood tree that used to fling its wont 
over the Bowery Lane. 


Local Color at Number S. 


HIS frame cottage, capriciously left behin 

the friends of its youth had been pushed 
ably the oldest drug store in the United § 
launched as such in 1805, and anyone who 
sack the yellowing account books in its dus 
weave therefrom a social history of New Yi 
and 46’s, when the doctor’s sleigh would ¢ 


‘at the curb to drop a prescription, when 


spread on sheepskin and an odor of asafetidi 


For in those days it was vaguely felt that u 
smelled pretty bad it would not do you mu 
As early as 1856 the old pharmacy was— 
officially called Olliffe’s. But by the time thi 
drifting in on the heels of Chimmie Fadden, 
his ballads in the saloons of the Bowery, it. 
known—as it still is—merely as Number § 
only just yielded to popular clamor by sulk 
soda fountain. 
Number Six was a great solace to the } 
Chinatown, who could patter to it openly ‘ 
now the law would not let them buy. Asas 
would arrive, the clerk would pitch fifty ors 
gum opium on the counter and let them plc 
ically like the shoppers at the pushcarts do 
And it was, of course, a kind of first-aid stat) 
Man’s Land, sometimes busiest with a patie 
the baseball bat always kept handy behind | 

case any patron should suddenly make 
upon the till. Then the tough knocked 0! 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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- Swift's S Way 


+mium Bacon 


Whether to buy Swift’s Premium Bacon in 
che piece or in the carton is merely a mat- 
ter of choice. 

To buy a whole piece is to be sure of 
having enough on hand to meet the 
demands of winter appetites. To buy it 
i" the pound or half-pound cartons is to 
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enjoy the convenience of having it thinly 
and evenly sliced, ready for cooking. 


The real point is this: whichever way 
you buy it, the name Swift’s Premium on 
the label is your guarantee of bacon that 
is uniformly good—always distinctively 
tender, always mild in flavor. 


| Swift & Company 


imium Hams and Bacon 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

brawl or the girl slashed in some back-room altercation 
would be rushed by neighborly hands to Olliffe’s for such 
bandages or restoratives as could be applied while the 
ambulance from Gouverneur was picking its path through 
the crowded streets. Berlin, racing around the corner on 
some such errand from Nigger Mike’s, must have run into 
Schenck a hundred times. For, working day and night and 
saving every cent to put himself through the College of 
Pharmacy, Schenck was the clerk at Number Six. 

Many’s the neighborly Mickey Finn that Schenck made 
out of calomel and jalap; but.as it turned out, he did not 
use for many years his painfully acquired knowledge of 
pills and powders. For, by way of the county fairs and the 
amusement parks such as the one he eventually bought on 
the Palisades opposite Harlem, he wandered into the 
theater. He was high in the councils of Marcus Loew when 
he became interested in motion pictures and started on 
that spectacular career of movie production in which he 
has been aided by the convenient circumstance that his 
sister-in-law is Constance Talmadge, his brother-in-law is 
Buster Keaton and his wife is Norma Talmadge. 

It was the grateful memory of more than one good turn 
done to Berlin in his first investing days by the neighborly 
Schenck that prompted Berlin to invite him into the rosy 
project of the Music Box—offering him, indeed, a half in- 
terest in his own share. 

Then when it turned out—as, in a sort of hilarious 
nightmare, it did turn out—that the building of the Music 
Box was to cost, ground and all, something more than 
$947,000, and when it further turned out that painfully 
little less than $188,000 was to be spent in concocting the 
first revue before ever an audience sat down in that 
beautiful theater, there began to dawn on the worried min- 
strel the ghost of a wonder whether what he had intended 
as a friendly gesture to a neighbor might not, in the eyes 
of a dispassionate onlooker, appear uncomfortably like 
something else; whether, indeed, Schenck himself might 
not suspect that there had been an ominous overtone to 
Berlin’s first broaching of the project when he came to his 
friend and said, “‘Joe, I want to let you in on something.” 

As the plasterers and painters were putting the final 
touches on the Music Box, all Broadway was shaking with 
laughter over the predicament of the new partners whose 
determination to build a beautiful theater had led to such 
a debauch of lapidarian construction. Rival managers, 
standing in knots on near-by street corners, could be seen 
figuring happily on the backs of envelopes and announc- 
ing, “If they sell out every seat for the next five years, 
they’ll lose money.” 


A Wonderful First Night 


ERLIN himself was worried; and, as he tossed in his 

sleep at dawn, it seemed to him that his was a proces- 
sion of days in which every afternoon he stopped in at his 
publishing house, gathered up all the gold due him on his 
songs, and hurried around the corner to give it to the clam- 
orous bricklayers and masons who still cried for more. 
Schenck, who, in his comfortably remote California studio, 
was undisturbed except when he was called on tersely for 
an occasional check—and who, by the way, has never yet 
examined or even seen one of the Music Box statements that 
are sent regularly to his ofice—did not arrive in New York 
until the dress rehearsal on the eve of the theater’s first 
opening. And he did not run into the fluttered Berlin until 
a painful moment when a trick elevator, which was to rise 
from beneath the stage, bearing aloft sixteen ravishing but 
pardonably nervous chorus girls, stuck stubbornly mid- 
way and would go no farther. 

“What’s that?” asked the naturally puzzled Schenck. 

“Oh,” replied Berlin in an offhand manner, the while he 
mopped his brow, ‘‘that’s just one of our little effects.” 

At which Schenck roared with laughter, clapped his 
apprehensive partner on the back and said, ‘‘ Never mind, 
Irving; after all, it’s no more than you or I would lose in a 
good stud game and never think of it again.” 

It was therefore a rather breathless and anxious sun- 
down, that September day in 1921 marked for the pre- 
miére of the Music Box. Berlin and Harris, dressed for the 
opening, met beforehand at the Astor and dined together 
alone in a private suite hidden upstairs, out of reach of all 
the people who would come up and noisily wish them suc- 
cess in their new venture. They did not say much to each 
other; but between meat and salad, between salad and 
sweet, between sweet and coffee, they would stroll with one 
accord to the window and look down where already the 
amber light of the electric sign was warming the cool gray 
lovely facade with its inset pillared portico and its boxes 
of trailing evergreen. 

And as the moment approached for the first motor cars 
to begin depositing the audience at the door, they noted 
with surprise and an inner exhilaration a sight that was 
new then to Broadway, but which has since recurred per- 
haps a half dozen times. A crowd was collecting in front 
of the theater—a plain, shabby, jostling, good-humored 
crowd, mistakable at first glance for a queue besieging the 
obdurate box office, of which the ticket rack had been 
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empty for days, but really people who had merely come to 
see those who would see the first Music Box revue. There 
would be youngsters agape at the arriving Fairbanks or 
Geraldine Farrar. There would be seamstresses taking 
notes on the fashions of tomorrow. There would be hair- 
dressers On a similar mission; and there would be purpose- 
less readers of the illustrated dailies, happy if they could 
identify someone whose picture had enlivened their break- 
fasts, content if they could go home that night and say 
that they had been near enough to Mrs. Lydig Hoyt in the 
flesh to reach out and touch her. By 8:30 the mob had 
made the sidewalks impassable and the police were clear- 
ing paths for the nobility of Broadway. Every doorstep 
and window ledge within range of the theater was packed 
as if a parade were to pass by that evening. 

It was time to goin. Berlin and Harris looked at each 
other, each uncomfortable with an impulse to say some- 
thing, each deciding there was really nothing to say. They 
shook hands instead—Terry McGovern’s manager and the 
waiter from Nigger Mike’s, 

“Go to it, Irving.” 

“Go to it, Sam.” 

And off they went to the Music Box. 

It was, you will remember, a great success—that first 
revue. For months seats were unobtainable, and even after 
the preposterous outlay in its preparation, it showed an 
eventual profit of something like $400,000. For by the 
time it had run its year in New York and then gone out 
into the country to look for the stay-at-home dollars which 
had not come to it—the first revue had played to gross 
receipts of $2,000,000. 


Costs of Production 


O MUCH has been said about the orgy of expense at the 
Music Box that it might be well to look over the books 


of that first revue and see just what these bespangled, — 


multitudinous harlequinades cost and whence the bills 
pour in to the harried masters of a kind of native revels 
that neither Paris nor London has yet begun to approach. 
For the most part the European revues are measly and 
shabby enterprises, innocent of the inventiveness and the 
splendor and the genuine beauty which is now the tradi- 
tion in America. 

The first revue, of course, had to justify the building 
reared to shelter it. It is the latter-day custom to throw 
playhouses together as real-estate speculations—building 
some of them in less than three months and running them 
thereafter on the candid principles of a road house. But 
the Music Box was to be at once a home and a pride and a 
toy. Affection went into the fashioning of it, and that is 
one reason why it is the most beautiful theater in New 
York today. That is also why, for all its coziness, it cost 
$617,012. Small wonder that the wiseacres of Broadway 
looked up from their figuring and grinned. 

“Well,” said one, “I guess the boys are building them- 
selves a monument.” 

“Yoh, a monument,’”’ quoth another; ‘‘a tomb.” 

The cost of production of that first revue was $187,613, 
which was made up of such items as these: 


Costumes) << ci. fad ot OR, ce ta ore $66,783.09 
Salaries and labor bills during rehearsals. . . 2... . 29,020.54 
Properties." \.). Bes 2 Ot ile shes 22,614.71 
Hlectrical/supplies.. 29 “en nme els es ame 10,701.85 
Rentaljof luminous pearls semen @ eens ie 10,115.00 
Furnitures aa Se secs. Metal os) Neue 1,320.21 
Orchestrations =... :. ae... 2-. Sees sy ae se 2,269.63 
Steamship fares for missions abroad. . ......... 2,170.00 
Royalties forfeited on material unused. . ........ 3,600.00 
Office expenses’. “2... ce) cea ees Retcomesihe 1,525.38 
Miscellaneous... _ Aweee ttt Ree MIE cater ee eas 9,278.52 
SCOnGry; GUE Nik. ae Re eek ss as 28,214.09 


The average weekly running expense of the first season 
was $19,065.86, of which a typical week’s items would read 
something like this: 


Theater stafl. salaries; 45, Caran rea ive. 6 cts ke $ 2,279.10 
Company ‘salaries’. "a. 6) anes se tees 10,225.60 
Trade bills P45, GU ceeee erie: oer ctv Sime 1,311.81 
Rente Gil RO Sa Te ee ee ES co 2,000.00 
Orchestra salaries; 0: uth se tomes cme aks: hak g 1,541.86 
Royalties’ ‘vase tale es MORI sare euch a 1,378.12 
Wardrobe cccg ecb tes Sut rine eee PES lone sg cee 291.56 
Sundries 4h foe atta eee ree Re a ae 128.97 


But the average weekly gross receipts of the first revue 
during the forty-one weeks of the New York run were $27,- 
788.57, so the goose hung high; and an even greater profit 
was shown nearly every week that the revue toured the 
country. Wherefore the wiseacres on the curb stopped 
laughing. And yet, in a plunging notion that they must 
outdo themselves or die in the attempt, the masters of the 
Music Box ran the cost of the second revue beyond the 
$250,000 mark, and neither that one nor the third ever 
approached the profits made by the first venture. 

So peculiar and so native a product as the revue staged 
each year by Florenz Ziegfeld or Harris and Berlin is, of 
course, not written as a play or a symphony is written. 
Rather it is concocted like a tub of mincemeat or brewed 
tentatively like a punch or assembled like a flivver. 


The first reluctant steps are likely to be 
months in advance, when Harris and Berlin 
late hesitantly as to who and what shou! 
ingredients. One June afternoon a neighh, 
what his new show would be like, and with: 
he made answer: | 

“T don’t know yet. We’ve got Clark a 
and Grace Moore, but I don’t know anything 

You will note he did not mention any dre 
might be having for a pageant or a bit of sce 
He did not even speak of the blues or the h; 
would contribute. One who might pardon; 
sidered the music the most important part. 
certainly of any revue at the Music Box—y 
showman to recognize instinctively that, a 
beginning, is now and ever shall be—the ro 
of any adventure in the theater is the pers 
the lighted stage. The familiar predicame 
the old stencil about Hamlet with Hamle 
nothing compared with the dire disaster 0 
John Barrymore left out. 

Then, as Harris begins his parleys with th 
comedians and dancers who will eventuall 
troupe, Berlin begins to waken each morni 
the accusing consciousness that he must be 
self about the melodies. If the new reyuei 
November, he spends July in telling himsel 
start on the score. To be sure, odds and e 
scraps of melody, a title or two—these hays 
lating unassorted in the wild scrap bag of h 
He has added to them every time he has sy 
farther than the rest, every time he has 
alone along the rim of dawn. But it is high 
something on paper, something that would 
assure Harris, without too much perjury, t] 
ting along famously with the musie. 

He decides that he will make no engag, 
third week-end in July, and vows that while 
lolling at the beaches, he, warm with self. 
himself up in the deserted city and spend fo 
at his piano. By Saturday afternoon t 
piano, with its row of gleaming keys in the 
looks so monstrously like a leering skull that 
its hearing him, he fairly tiptoes toward t 
truant way to Great Neck. 


The Building of a Song 


FTER a month of such evasion, callers at 
theater or his office walk suddenly into 
has vanished and left not a trace behind. ] 
protective Ivan yield only a bland assurar 
no idea where Mr. Berlin has gone. Bu 
look about them for some sign of Arthur Jot 
pianist from his publishing house, who usu 
musically illiterate Berlin as an amanuensis 
missing, the place to look is some high ocea 
some hotel in Atlantic City. In a suite the 
ten days, the composer of the Music Box wi! 
at the precipitation of all that has been in 
mind for the past idle months. 

Coming up from the beach in mid-afte 
lunch in his sun-baked bathing suit and th 
the torment of song writing which will not 
until ten o’clock, when waiters come stags 
heavy-laden trays and he and Johnston cai 
ner. Then more work until the not especia 
of the morning. So the next day, and the 
next. Sometimes a week will slip by witl 
more of the Boardwalk than the bobbing 
straw hats far beneath his windows; with¢ 
having once put foot to leather or varied ata 
rotation of bathing suit and pajamas. Ifhe 
is because by the ancient wireless of the 
passed along that Berlin is on high and such 
bors as Sir William Wiseman or Al Jolson 
will drift in at two in the morning to bring! 
Broadway. 

It is pretty comfortable, that long, dainty 
sea gales tossing its curtains, while not so f 
crow flies, Cherry Street is gasping in the 
small successor is trying to sleep in Izay Bal 
of the fire escape at Number 330. | 

One who peers in to see what progress 
writing of the score may feel the ghost of a 
ory of Franz Schubert hungry in his garret; ) 
had lived in America in the year of grace 
he, too, would have had a suite at the sal 
whoever says his songs would have been les 
account probably knows no more about itt 
at least, beg leave to doubt it. 

Roughly, this is the method of procedure 
aerie: Berlin will have been fiddling at his! 
until he has verse, chorus and melody pret 
likes it. Now he plays it for Johnston, W! 
pencil poised in the manner of a bored st 
strange, negligent fly tracks across Fs 
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Imvestment Speculation? 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
WILLIAM KEMP 
STARRETT 


“The Secret of the Bond Business,’ Said Another Cynical Dealer, “is to Know How to Sell 
Your Junk, Your Bum Stuff; the Rest Takes Care of Itself’’ 


What the salesman frequently does in order to increase 
his volume of business is to go to an investor shortly after 
the first purchase has been made and show the customer 
what a smart trader heis. Already the bond shows a profit. 
“The investor has hardly got his confirmation notice be- 
fore the salesman is on his neck,”’ was the decided fashion 
in which one dealer described the process. 

For in a bull market it does not take long for a bond to 
rise. The clever up-to-date house of original issue sees to 
that, for it has such an enormous list of dealers clamoring 
for position on its syndicate rolls that it oversells prac- 
tically every issue. 

In a bull market the dealers oversubscribe in order to fill 
their shelves, because they know their allotments will be 
cut down in any case. Announcement that an issue has 
been oversubscribed does not mean that investors have 
more than taken it, but that dealers have asked for more 
than their actual requirements. The temporary effect is a 
quick rise in price, although over a longer period of time 
the story may prove quite otherwise. 

But even though there is no quick rise in price the sales- 
man has still another card to play to induce the investor to 
trade. He may offer to buy back the bonds already sold at 
one or even two points above their actual market price, 
provided the investor will buy a similar number of bonds 
of a still newer issue at the same or lower price than the 
first, and with the same rate of interest, or perhaps even 
more. 


The investor can see no chance of loss; 
in fact he has an instant profit of fifty or 
a hundred dollars. One issue .of bonds 
sounds as good as another to him. In- 
deed, new issues come out so fast that 
they all sound alike. Nor does the sales- 
man or his house lose on such a deal. If 
they have given the customer a point 
they are still in five points on the two sales, because the 
ordinary syndicate profit averages about 3 per cent. 

Just how extensively dealers will cut commissions or 
profits in order to make desirable sales and start a long 
train of trading accounts, the writer cannot say. ‘“‘There 
are no rules in this game at all,’”’ said the head of a small 
firm, “‘ provided you are determined to make a sale, say, to 
an estate or to a bank, just to get on their books. 

“A new issue of preferred stock recently opened at 
10614, and I called up a friend of mine in a bank and told 
him I’d sell him a block at 10314. ‘You can actually sell it 
on the curb at 10614,’ I told him. 

“«That’s mighty white of you,’ he remarked as he ac- 
cepted the offer. 

“Remember me the next time you have something to 
buy,’ was all I said. But next time I may be able to 
plaster him with something that he can’t sell on the curb 
so easy. Anyway, the syndicate profit was five points, 
so I made two, at that.” 

Of course the great evil in the trade- 
out, to the business itself, is the necessary 
throwing upon the market of the first 
batch of bonds. These are displaced and 
set loose like waifs, contrary perhaps to 
a syndicate agreement, and likely to 
disturb a market which the syndicate 
managers had supposed was all taken 
care of. Indeed, to handle this peculiar 
problem a special market, known as the 
“investment guaranteed market,’ has 
come into existence. 


Lure for Investors 


UT the average reader and investor 

will not be interested in these tech- 
nical and internal, even though per- 
plexing problems of the bond business. 
The real danger that confronts him is 
that in this process of being educated to 
exchange, he will be induced to trade out 
of good securities and into poor ones. The 
peril that waits in store for the investor is 
the lure, the bait of the long profit—the 
old, old reward held out to greed and 
gullibility, but nowadays found in this 
new and respectable garb of a bond trade- 
out. 

Bond salesmen are usually paid a base 
salary with a commission determined by 
the sales resistance. In other words, the 
higher the grade of the bond the smaller 
the commission. Now of course the 
long-headed, honorable house and sales- 
man will try to sell the customer what 
he needs, even though the commission 
to the salesman and the syndicate profit to the house be 
of the smallest. 

But keen competition and heavy expenses make it to the 
immediate self-interest of houses and salesmen to sell the 
kind of stuff that shows the largest business record, espe- 
cially if it’s a new issue of the firm’s own origin. Profits on 
old, seasoned, settled, established, well-known bonds are 
nothing but bare fractional commissions. 

“Most houses vigorously deny that they sell only their 
own issues,”’ said one outspoken dealer. ‘They will tell 
you that they had just as soon sell one bond as another, 
that they are in all the syndicates. But I tell you bluntly 
that if a man comes in here and asks what to buy, I grad- 
ually work out of him what his needs are. Then as between 
two bonds that fit his needs, I sell him the one in which 
there is the greatest profit to me. 

“Tf the bond doesn’t fit him at all, then I ama plain 
crook. But if a listed bond is what suits his purpose and 
either Atchison 4’s or Smelters 5’s fits him, then he knows 
he is going to get Smelters 5’s. If he doesn’t know it, he’s 
a fool.” 

There are said to be salesmen, even in good houses, who 
will not take the trouble to telephone customers when they 
have a very high-grade issue, on which the commission to 
them is of course small. 

To the credit of the employers it may be remarked that 
if a salesman shows too much greed in this respect his 
services are often dispensed with. 
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The fact may be mentioned here, as of more than passing 
interest, that a very large part of all the high-grade bonds 
are sold over the telephone, whereas the long-profit stuff 
must be peddled from office to office and door to door. 
A salesman who has an offering the merit.of which is imme- 
diately recognizable does not have to do more than lift 
his receiver. 

It is well recognized in the bond business that the tend- 
ency of a considerable class of salesmen is to plaster the 
investor with or shoot him into long-profit stuff as fast as 
the salesman succeeds in educating said investor. ‘‘The 
salesman should tie customers to him,” one dealer told me, 
“by putting them into the active stuff at first, and then, 
after they have made a little money, getting them into his 
firm’s own securities. If these prove a little slow and the 
customer complains, he can be traded out by giving him a 
little more than the market.”’ 

“The secret of the bond business,” said another cynical 
dealer, ‘‘is to know how to sell your junk, your bum stuff; 
the rest takes care of itself.’ 

“If a big firm which is originating an issue calls upon us 
more than once to join its syndicate, we know there is 
something wrong with it,” said a small dealer. 

Nor musi it be supposed that even the largest firms have 
a 100-per-cent record in avoiding lemons, or sour issues, to 
use Wall Street’s own phrase. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss in detail the long list of failures, receiverships, reor- 
ganizations, passed dividends, and other investment trage- 
dies in which one great investment banking house after 
another has been involved. Even the most reputable insti- 
tutions which sell bonds have been hooked. 


How New Issues Turn Out 


S FAR as the writer knows there has never been any ac- 
tual study of the relative losses and successes of invest- 
ment banking houses. It has been said that commercial 
banks are better able, either because of superior organiza- 
tion or greater foresight and care, to minimize the chances 
of error than are the investment bankers, but I do not 
believe the statement can be either denied or confirmed. 
The writer was informed by a representative of one of 
the largest firms engaged in both the wholesaling and re- 
tailing of bonds, that an investor who for ten years had 
bought one $1000 bond and ten shares of preferred stock of 
every bond and preferred-stock issue put out by this house 
would today have his principal intact, and 8.34 per cent 
interest besides. The head of another smaller house of 
original issue said that in his rather brief business career 
he had marketed $94,000,000 of good securities and 
$13,000,000 which had turned sour. 

It is probable that if an investor bought an equal amount 
of every issue put out by the more reputable houses he 
would win out in the end. Unfortunately there are inves- 
tors who are unlucky enough to put their money into the 
sour rather than into the sweet. Nor does it help the 
investor’s temper any to learn how callous many firms are 
when issues go sour. The water somehow has run over the 
mill, and the syndicate closed out. 

“Those bonds didn’t go so well’”’ is all the firm is likely 
to say, and the investor may feel that its regrets are more 
at having lost good customers than in having soaked them. 

But on the other hand, many a firm has thrown part of 
its own resources into a sour situation, and has worked for 
years to save a weak company. There are failures which are 
literally unavoidable, and even where no such excuse is 
possible the cause of trouble is more often bad judgment 
than even a suspicion of crookedness. 

World-wide conditions sometimes change in such a way 
that even the most careful investigation proves useless. 
An example is that of a small steel company whose bonds 
would have been perfectly good for years if it had not been 
for the Washington Conference on Disarmament. 

Excessive competition, forcing bankers to pay what they 
consider a high as compared with a right price for bonds, 
has been referred to already. It is only fair to the invest- 
ment houses to say that this is one of the surest and most 
frequent causes of bonds going sour, at least for a year 
or two. 

“We are obliged to listen to propositions at certain 
times which we would turn out-of-doors without a hearing 
when we have some wonderful piece of business on,’’ was 
the straightforward explanation of the head of the buying 
department of one firm. 

The men at the head of a corporation are often so suc- 
cessful and forceful that they drive the banking houses 
into paying a price which insures the failure of the bonds as 
an investment proposition. Under certain market condi- 
tions the banking house is forced knowingly to pay the 
price or else see its organization shot to pieces for lack of 
goods to sell. 

But even under the most adverse conditions an invest- 
ment house of any standing makes an elaborate investiga- 
tion before bringing out an issue. In one case it was shown 
that 1001 days of thirty-nine executives, twenty-nine 
engineers, statisticians and accountants, and of forty-one 
stenographers and clerks were spent in determining 
whether the firm should handle an issue. Another firm 


considered 1580 propositions in one year and accepted 
only six. Yet possibly one out of the six went wrong. 

After all, the investor and speculator are both unreason- 
able animals and difficult to deal with. It is a truism of the 
stock-brokerage business that if a speculator wins on the 
broker’s tip he pats himself on the back, whereas if he loses 
he blames the broker. It is the same way in the bond game. 
If the bond goes up the investor says that he made a good 
purchase; if it goes down he says, “They told me to buy, 
and now see what’s happened.”” No amount of profits will 
offset one bust. 

In a firm that deals in both stocks and bonds I was told 
of a woman who had bought fifty shares of a certain stock, 
on the firm’s advice, at 58. The stock subsequently went 
to 300. She also bought one bond for a thousand dollars 
that went sour. Her howls became so violent that finally 
she was told that the firm would take back the bond at par 
if she would turn over to them all the stock at 58. Never 
another peep from her! 

In no other line of business do the customers so begrudge 
the dealer his commission. ‘‘What is the chief peculiarity 
of investors as you see them?” I asked a bond man. 

“Their unwillingness to let us make any money,” he 
replied. 

“Customers call us up,”’ said another, ‘‘and ask us to 
recommend investments. We spend fifty dollars’ worth of 
time studying their case, and then they go around the 
corner to save commissions.” 

Of course the salesman in any line of business wastes 
a lot of time showing prospects around without making a 
sale. People ride in cars and look in houses which they have 
no intention of buying. But having bought an automobile 
or a house they do not expect to turn around within a few 
days and sell it at a profit or even at the same price. Cer- 
tainly in no other line where the dealer invests his own 
capital and puts his reputation in complete jeopardy in 
every deal is the margin of profit so small. 

We do not have to depend upon the statements of those 
in the business to realize that in no other trade do cus- 
tomers so resent the dealer’s profit. Any reader who has 
ever invested in an automobile, a suit of clothes, a hat, a 
bond or ten shares of stock knows perfectly well how pleas- 
antly surprised he would be if he could sell the auto, suit 
and hat the next week for 5 per cent less, and how very 
angry he would be if the bonds and stocks went down that 
much! 

The reason is simple. Bonds and stocks are the same 
materialasmoney. They are not things in themselves, like 
pianos and automobiles, which are supposed to give enjoy- 
ment. The investor is unwilling to pay anything for merely 
changing the form or shape of his money. 

Nor must it be supposed that the common and ever- 
increasing custom of trading investors out of seasoned 
high-grade securities into long-profit bonds is quite so bad 
as it seems. Indeed there are those who vehemently defend 
the practice. 

What the public, both in and out of Wall Street, knows 
as high-grade, first-class bonds are, aside from municipals, 
the active and usually listed bonds of well-known corpora- 
tions—that is, those with aname. But these are not always 


the best by any manner of means. There are times when it . 


is almost literally true that the best bond should be sold 
and the poorest bought. 


Shifts of the Market 


UPPOSE that a few years ago a small firm dealing in the 

securities of a little electric light and power company in 
some Western or Southern state had tried to persuade an 
investor to sell his Interborough 5’s and buy Squeedunk 6’s 
at 88. Interborough 5’s were then one of the most active 
and popular bonds on the board, sold well up in the 90’s, 
and had been brought out by a powerful banking syndicate 
headed by the most august of names. The little firm guilty 
of such a criminal trade-out would have been derisively yet 
technically known as a junk house by dealers in listed 
bonds. Certainly Squeedunk 6’s had a very limited mar- 
ket at that time. 

But the investor who made that swap would now be sit- 
ting pretty. For the mighty Interborough 5’s are now 
selling at 65 and have been much lower, whereas the Squee- 
dunk 6’s have gradually worked up to 96-97. The company 
itself has been taken over by a larger power company, 
earnings are increasing, and even the common stock pays 
a dividend. In other words, there are very few permanent 
investments; and investors, like everyone else, must be 
quick on their feet at times to win in life’s battles. 

If well advised and based upon intelligent selection, the 
trade-out may be described as merely keeping one’s invest- 
ment account checked up all the time. Many bond men 
argue that because a bond is known as second grade it is 
not necessarily a poor bond, but merely one that will take 
a while to season. 

Perhaps the reader will say that these statements are 
inconsistent with others made earlier in this article to the 
effect that both houses and salesmen often find it to their 
immediate self-interest to sell long-profit stuff. There are, 
however, innumerable gradations and shades of meaning 


“should trade such bonds for those 


in such phrases as high grade, seco 
and even junk. The unseasoned, slow-+ 
bond may be regarded with contempt 
accustomed only to savings-bank secu 
final test is the outcome. Men must ma 
their business, but time often proves th 

“No one has any right to describe 
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be all right if it sells for what it is. The; 
sells nothing but income, and the best j 
the Astor estate may be an entirely dij 
the best possible income for Jake Sch 
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profit. Of course the Arizona, Texas ar 
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both may be worth the money.” 
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investors hold securities which are too 
“A bond is like a bridge; it must be 
degree of safety which isn’t needed, a fi 
tive safety, the kind the insurance com 
pay for? Cosmopolitan Edisons have | 
that insurance companies want them. 7 
an investor, compete with the insurance 
its resources?” 3 

So runs the argument put up by 7 
outs. They say there are enough misp 
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The next step in the argument is that: 


value in the future, which will, in 
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should sell out and buy in something that: 
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» 
Selling the Bond Idea 
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(Continued on Page 
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The Sedan #1545 


syubeel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V. V. wind- 
e! Duco finish, balloon tires, disc wheels, snubbers on front 
iis, full automatic spark control, unit instrument panel, 
wg controls on steering wheel, automatic windshield cleaner, 
nent visor, rear-view mirror, transmission lock, dome fe 
h invisible door checks, heater and plush mohair upholstery. 


sland seeks to win and hold an ever-increasing share 
sublic good will through the sheer value of a well- 
le product. To this end Oakland and General Motors 
‘e pledged their combined skill, experience and re- 
wees. Together they have achieved the Oakland Six. 


4995; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Coach $1215; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; Landau Sedan $1645. At Factory. 
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By J. P. 


ILLUSTRATED 


INKY CAL- 
Pranan was 
a philosopher, 
though from his 
exterior it was hard 
to guess. It was 
over on the Ho- 
boken side where 
the bunch were 
working out a 
bootleg problem 
that they first dis- 
covered it. It was 
rough on the boys. 
They might have 
guessed there was 
something phony 
about him, but 
even when they 
found his failing 
they were only 
sorry, deeply and 
bitterlysorry. And 
short as memories 
are in a world of 
rapid turnovers 
where a general 
lowness of fore- 
head and other 
cranial defects 
known to criminal 
sociologists render 
all thought neces- 
sarily brief, -they 
still speak pleas- 
antly of Pinky. 
There can be no 
better proof that 
he was cast on a 
greater mold, and 
bore some kingly gift that raised him above the rest. 
They still remark how he used to sit in the seafaring 
billiard parler down by the docks, his cap over his left eye, 
his back against the wall, his hands in his pockets and his 
glance set on the door. Isidor Levinski, dark and satur- 
nine, and one of the other boys generally sat on either side 
of him in ease of trouble. They would look at him admir- 
ingly over their celluloid collars, alert for him to indicate 
his pleasure, but he seldom noticed. 

How were they to know he was a philosopher, struggling, 
measuring and rejecting till they and every being and the 
streets and the highest buildings and the cables of the 
bridges made a background for a universe? His brow 
would become furrowed like a grilled sweet potato. He 
knew there was a scheme, some great eternal Plan. He 
could see it in the way the traffic went and stopped, in the 
push of the crowd in the rush hour, in the plumes of steam 
and the even, curious sounds that rose above the streets. 
Everything had a place, he and all the rest. And they 
thought he was only a gunman. 

Of all the boys that followed in his train, Isidor Levinski 
was the only one to guess that Pinky’s mind was dizzy. 
For Isidor was a big man in the gang, and Pinky once told 
him his theory. 

“ Ain’t there somethin’ makes it go?”’ he said. ‘‘There’s 
some bunch runs it somewhere. What makes the lights go 
on out in th’ street?” 

“Say,” said Isidor, “‘what’s bitin’ yer? 
makes ’em.” 

“Yah!” sneered Pinky. 
make ’em?”’ 

“Huh?” said Isidor. : 

“It’s the Big Guys,” said Pinky. ‘‘There’s some Big 
Guys run it, some Big Guys. Keep in right wid ’em an’ 
it’s easy. They run the cops and they got an eye on the 
holdup games and the bootleg boys—see? The Big Guys 
is onto everything.” 

Isidor looked at him stonily. His mind had- not the 
breadth or charity to grasp abstract ideas. ; 

“Say,” he said at length, ‘‘are you tryin’ to kid me, or 
are you goin’ nuts? D’you take me for a simp? Put me 
next to one of them Big Guys, and I’ll bump him off just 
like he wasn’t a guy at all.” 

And still in the street where Pinky lived, where the damp 
from the river made voices thick and the pushcarts lined 
the curb, they continued to think he was only a gunman, 
for Isidor never told. He was too much a friend of Pinky’s 
to repeat strange words like those. 

They thought he was a high-class gunman who was 
proud of reaching the top of his profession, and he was an 
impractical idealist all the while. As is common with most 
momentous times in life the stage was badly set for such a 


The “city 


““An’ who makes th’ city 


“‘Mister,’’ Said Pinky, “‘Two Shots Was All I Needed, and He’s the Toughest Boy in Twenty Blocks”? 


grim discovery. Had it occurred the time when they had 
absconded with the shirtwaist-factory pay roll, or the 
time they took the little black bag from the three messen- 
gers of the Surety Bank, or when they blew the safe of the 
insurance company, there would have been a proper dra- 
matic setting. But instead, like most important things, it 
happened in the midst of the daily grind. It occurred just 
after Pinky and eight of the Callanan gang had held up the 
yacht Daphne as she was leaving the New York rum fleet, 
and had piloted her to a wharf on the Jersey side. It was a 
contract job, nothing original or artistic. They had been 
given their orders—where to find the yacht and what to do 
when they found her. It had not been for them to reason 
why. They had gone out and had stuck up the Daphne, as 
easily as a plumber plugs a leaking pipe, and their charge 
was about the same. At the designated place they had 
handed her over to the Medicine Gang, and their job was 
over except for lifting the whisky cases up on the pier, a 
simple bootlegging proposition properly handled. 

Indeed the coldness between Pinky and the Medicine 
was the only thing that made a hitch. It was personal. It 
was more than professional rivalry. Though they may 
express it crudely, they still agree downtown, when they tell 
you the high points of the story, that there was a difference 
in business ethics, a difference in soul between Pinky and 
the Medicine. It was a difference you could read on their 
faces. Pinky’s features, though ugly and freckled, bore a 
glow of health, and the Medicine’s were sickly pale. There 
was nothing popular about the Medicine. He was always 
coughing and eating pills, and he always looked as though 
the pills were bitter. But just the same, when everything 
was over they admitted there was no funny business about 
him. He was just as artistic, and when he did a job he 
did it. 

It was two in the morning and dark as only the water 
front can grow, especially the Hoboken water front when 
the mist of the river climbs about it. It was so dark that 
the sense of smell was deadened, as it'is when you close 
your eyes. It was hard to distinguish that oily organic 
odor of the harbor which the tide can never clear. The 
fumes from the mud beneath the wharves were only damp, 
not foul as the day made them. Pinky and the Medicine 
were on the end of a wharf that stuck out like a saw tooth 
into the stream, so far out that the street light would not 
have reached them even if they had moved from the lee of 
the warehouse where they were standing. But there were 
lights across the river. Over there was dot after dot of 
light, rising into the air, and floating mistily into space; 
dot after.dot, some close, some vague and interspersed with 
chasms of black, like the stars on a summer night. And 
over them all, vague but strangely stable, was a halo of 
light, going up and up into the cloudy sky, faint but clear 
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“Say,” he demanded, “‘ain’t it time y 
youse boobs wanna keep us guys here all 1 

“‘Say,’’ said Pinky soothingly, “ain’t weh 
think we are—milkmen?” 

“You otter be,” said the Medicine biting 
be breaking a milk strike, if you can’t clea 
job like sticking up a dinky little yacht | 
little booze.” 

“Say,” said Pinky warmly, “‘then why | 
your bunch of bums try it, huh? You had 

“Shut yer face,” said the Medicine. 

‘Shut yer own face,” said Pinky. 

“Yah,” said the Medicine. ‘“Le’s see yol 

“‘Watcher think I am—scared?” inquire 

The Medicine sidled toward him with a a 

“Yaahh!”’ he said. 

It was an ambiguous sound, but derisi 
replied with equal spleen. ; 

“Yah,” he said, “you gimmea pain, You 
me a pain.” 

There was a doubtful silence. For almost 
minute it looked as though both had so far 
responsibilities as to continue the argument 
the pier, but finally they both remembered 

“Say,” said Pinky in an altered tone, 
can’t keep the Big Guys waiting.” 

Even as he spoke the door of one of t 
opened. Their words died away. A third fig 
them, taller than either the Medicine or P’ 

“You bet your boots you two little sin 
anybody waiting,” said the tall gentleman. 
wants action—see? Get funny, and he’s | 
you both to send you to the chair. Can itno 

There was a moment’s indecisive silence. 

“Now, now,” said the tall gentleman m' 
“just because your gangs keep scrapping, ! 
for you two birds to spill everything? Isn 
hundred apiece for you when you come t 
Isn’t it a cinch? Cut out your talk—get b 

In spite of himself Pinky listened with |] 
opened, respectful and awe-struck as he @ 
such occasions. To him it was like a voice ft 
almost like the voice of the Big Guys thems' 
paying him his hire. He listened as the s@ 
when they heard of the great king across the 
flashed on his intellect like some effulgent lig 
his left hand slowly over his forehead. Dé 
jobs was his one contact with unworldly : 
hearing from the Big Guys, and the Big Gu 
right. Everything was always fixed up whet 
human frailty or error. Their voice nich 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
through their earthly representative settled all doubt and 
passion. His feelings about the Medicine vanished with 
the voice. 

“Sure,”’ said Pinky. ‘‘Where’s the cash?” 

“You get it,” said the tall gentleman, “the way you 
always do, when the booze is on the trucks.” 

“Sure,” said Pinky. ‘Anything the Big Guys say is 
good enough for me.” 

“So you're talking about the Big Guys again?”’ inquired 
the tall gentleman. ‘Well, just you remember this—the 
Big Guys have their eye on all little guys like you—like I 
told you last time. They’ve got your number—see? You 
treat them white and they treat you white. Double-cross 
"em and they blow you. Get me?”’ 

“Ain’t I always treated the Big Guys right?” inquired 
Pinky plaintively. 

“Well, you keep on treatin’ ’em,’’ said the tall gentle- 
man. ‘Have you got the stuff?” 

“Sure,” said Pinky. ‘‘Two hundred cases.” 

“Any trouble?” inquired the tall gentleman. 

“We just run alongside,” said Pinky, ‘“‘and tied ’em up.” 

“Fine,”’ said the tall gentleman. 

“They’re in the cabin now,” said Pinky, “locked tight. 
Tell the Big Guys when we get ’em we get ’em easy.” 

“Say,” interrupted the Medicine, “are we goin’ to talk 
all night? If me and my boys is goin’ to run the trucks ——” 

“You'll run ’em,’’ said the tall gentleman. “Call your 
crowd and load the cases.”’ 

The Medicine called his boys from behind the ware- 
house. Disdainful of soiling their hands with toil, he and 
Pinky stood side by side with the tall gentleman behind 
them, and up on the wharf the cases came smoothly and 
easily and were carried off in the dark. It was a simple 
job. The tall gentlemanwas ~ 
counting, but Pinky hardly 
heard. He was looking 
across the river at the lights 
and the halo of light, and 
their rays fell faintly on his 
thin nose and the red hair 
that struggled beneath his 
cap, and on the bristles 
which stood unshaven on 
his protuberant jaw. He 
was an alarming sight to 
encounter in night or day, 
but he was peaceful then. 
Through the sparse corru- 
gations of his brain his 
thoughts were running. His 
brow was puckered and he 
was turning incoherent 
ideas, for his mind worked 
slowly and thoughts were 
always hard. 

“Wake up!” said the tall 
gentleman. ‘‘Don’t you 
hear? He says that the 
trucks are full. Get your 
crowd to pile the other cases 
inside that shed, and jump— 
see?”’ 

He pointed jerkily toward 
the warehouse. 

*‘Pile’em in, Isidor,’’ said 
Pinky. 

And he was almost back 
with his thoughts again 
when an unforeseen circum- 
stance occurred that threw 
him from his rut. They had 
just opened the door. Isidor 
and two well-muscled young 
men carrying a case of 
whisky had just crossed the 
threshold when Isidor ut- 
tered an expletive which 
sent Pinky hastily after 
them and caused the tall 
gentleman to give a violent 
start. 

“We got him, boss,”’ came 
Isidor’s voice. ‘‘Flash a 
light.” 

Pinky was out on the pier 
again almost immediately, 
alert and businesslike. 

“Plain clothes,” he said. 
“Behind them barrels in the 
corner.” 

Hastily the tall gentle- 
mani pulled up the collar of 
his overcoat. 

“T guess,”’ he said, ‘that 
it’s time for me to be go- 
ing. You boys know what 
to do.” 


“Git Outa Here!’ Snarted Pinky. “Before I’m Through 


But neither Pinky nor the Medicine heard. Both were 
busy with the necessary steps. Pinky was leaning over the 
edge of the pier. 

“You guys down there, beat it. Bulls!’ 

“Bulls!”’ chimed in the Medicine. “Get out them 
trucks! Move, youse boobs! You know where.”’ 

It was all as smooth as clockwork—the patter of feet on 
the pier, a second or so while the motor exhausts coughed, 
and the trucks were gone, the whisky was gone, the whole 
fabric was gone like a castle in the clouds. Only Pinky, 
the Medicine and the tall gentleman were left by the ware- 
house door. 

From the darkness inside came a low groan. 

“Plug up his mout’,” Isidor was saying. 
squealing in a minute.” 

Only the tall gentleman seemed out of the picture. He 
glanced at Pinky and the Medicine with none of his former 
assurance, and hastily pulled two neat packages of bills 
from his inside pocket, as though the crime wave was hard 
upon him. 

“Here, boys,” he said; “I guess you won’t need me 
now. You know what to do.” 

“You bet yer eye we know!”’ said the Medicine. 

And the tall gentleman disappeared into the mist 
toward that strange Elysium where hundred-dollar bills 
came in stacks of ten. They never knew how glad he was 
to go. The Medicine turned toward Pinky. The little 
flutter of excitement must have soothed the Medicine’s 
nerves, for his manner had grown gentle, almost cordial. 

“Kiddo,” he said, “‘let’s go.” 

They could see nothing when they entered the ware- 
house, but once the door was closed, Pinky turned on his 
flash light and laid it carefully on a barrel. Even with the 
light the place was still as black as the background of some 
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With You,’’ Said the Medicine, ‘‘I’tt ———” 


coughing once more, but there was more { 
at the Medicine’s feet was a motionless 
wound together like the players on a footba 
and two of the boys were holding an indivic 
back. 
It had evidently been difficult, for th 
breathing rapidly, but there he was, i 
He was heavily built. His face was heayy 
dish purple. His mouth was wide open and 
dirty handkerchief. His eyes were round a) 
still wore a derby hat, flattened and dent 
His blue serge suit looked like an ash man’s 
Half the buttons had ripped from his wais 
stomach, too large for an active man, 
fully. But none of these details were 
was pointing a dirty finger at the ob 
stranger worth attention. Securely pir 
der was a nickel badge. P 
Their features never changed as the 
their expression, Pinky might have be 
in the pavement and the Medicine 
The Medicine was the first to speak 
farther over his eyes and licked his 
fell on his face made it shadowy and 
“Alone?”’ he asked. 
Isidor nodded. 
“He otter land at Coney when the 
the Medicine. a, 
He never took his eyes from the figure on: 
movements were as sure as the movements 
lance surgeon, He produced a sandbag fre 
and tested its weight on the palm of his ha 
he said, “it’s 
to commit aj 
Still gazing 
on the floor, | 
forward and. 
“Take off] 
rected; “‘it’s 


but suddenly] 
face went red, 
the Medicine 
They always 
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would end ? 
Pinky struck t 
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Medicine went 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

In the dead silence that followed, the 
Medicine got very slowly to his feet. His 
face was more sickly white than it ever was 
in daily life. But he was calm, calmer than 
Pinky or Isidor or the other boys had ever 
seen him. 

“Tf I hadn’t sent 
trucks ” he began. 

“Git outa here!”’ snarled Pinky. 

“Before I’m through with you,” said the 
Medicine, “I'll tear your heart out. 
Tl] ——” 


’em off on the 


“Beat it!” said Pinky. 

And the Medicine went without another 
word. 

Now it was all over, Pinky rubbed his 
hand across his forehead like someone wak- 
ing from a dream. He did not seem to 
understand what he had done. Perhaps, 
like other men with visions, he never 
understood. 

“Boss,” said Isidor, ‘‘shall I go get him?” 

Pinky only looked around him vaguely. 

“Leave him go,” he said. 

Stunned by such altruism, Isidor’s voice 
rose to an incredulous squeak. 

“Do you wanna die?” he repeated. 
“You piped what he said. Once you step 
outside he’ll plug you like he would a jew- 
- elry salesman.”’ 

Isidor was right, but inside of Pinky a 
poetic passion above all worldly things 
seemed to have flared up from nothing, till 
it consumed him and burned away his wits. 

“Yah!” he broke in. “Let him try. 
Ain’t I sick of seeing him on earth? Let 
him try, and J’ll croak him so quick he 
won’t feel the jolt.” 

In the depths of his emotion Pinky’s cap 
had fallen off. His red hair bristled on his 
scalp like a halo of fire. 


“Beat it!” he commanded. “Leave that 
feller go.” 
“You ain’t ——”’ began Isidor feebly. 


“No!” snapped Pinky. ‘TI don’t kill no 
sucker when he hasn’t got a chance.” 

They knew he was cracking then. Isidor 
gave a coughing gulp. In that second of 
disillusion the two other boys looked as 
though a bomb had exploded in their ears. 

““Boss,”’ expostulated Isidor, ‘‘you ain’t 
gonna let him off when he’ll squeal on the 
crowd?” 

“No,” said Pinky. “He ain’t going to 
squeal.” 

It was a beautiful tribute to a glorious 
past, to ethics hitherto sound, and to prob- 
ity hitherto sterling. They had done what 
he told them too long not to do it then. 
They had trusted him too long to doubt him 
then, even when they knew he trod the road 
to Endor. They let the Medicine go be- 
cause he told them. Because he told them, 
they left him alone with Lieut. Alonzo 
McCarthy, of the detective division, but 
that was not the strange thing. Thestrange 
thing, the thing they still remember even 
where undeveloped intellects and poor 
twisted minds give memories fleeting and 
fragmentary shapes, is that they were only 
sorry when they left him, and that they 
admired him still, even when his light was 
going low. 

With the generous glow that comes of a 
generous deed, Pinky pulled the handker- 
chief from Lieutenant McCarthy’s mouth, 
and pointed his pearl-handled gun at Lieu- 
tenant McCarthy’s head. 

“Get up—youse,”’ he said. 

But Lieutenant McCarthy, despite the 
kindly urging, did not immediately rise. 
Though Pinky blinked his close-set eyes 
and gestured invitingly with his gun, beads 
of perspiration still coursed down Lieuten- 
ant McCarthy’s broad clean-shaven face. 

“Hey!” said Pinky. ‘Are you sick—or 
somethin’?” 

With a groan Lieutenant McCarthy 
pulled himself to a sitting posture, and as 
he did so his hat fell off, displaying a lump 
behind his ear. 

“Look here,” he demanded abruptly, 
“‘what’s your little game?” 

Pinky looked at him for a time before re- 
plying. He was strangely small beside 
Lieutenant McCarthy’s bulk. Yet he had 
a certain dignity, and on him was the stamp 
of charity which makes the whole world kin. 

“There ain’t no game,”’ he said. “Tip 
me the woid you lay off—forget what 
you’ve seen—see? An’ you walk out the 
door.” 

Lieutenant McCarthy looked uncertainl 
at Pinky and rubbed the lump behind his 
ear. He was not, however, uncertain for 
long. He had always been a hard man to 
keep down, and his fighting spirit was as- 
serting itself, and the tide of his assurance 
was rising. 
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“That’s enough from you,” he asserted. 
“T’ve known crooks like you before you 
were old enough to steal bananas, and you 
don’t pull anything on me. You say you'll 
take my word and let me go. Well, what’s 
your idea? You’ve got some idea.” 

Pinky’s face wore a curious expression. 
His idea was so elusive that he could not 
get its shape. His narrow forehead became 
corrugated like a grilled sweet potato. 

“Tt’s the Big Guys,”’ he said. 

He paused hopefully. He had done his 
best at a trade which was not his own. He 
had striven like greater men to express a 
thought, a scheme of life and a supersti- 
tion, but the lieutenant showed no more 
reciprocal understanding than any other 
being in Pinky’s ken. 

“The Big—what?”’ he inquired. 

“The Big Guys,” said Pinky. 

“Look here,” said Lieutenant McCarthy 
with sudden inspiration, “‘are you on the 
inside up at Headquarters?” 

And Pinky actually thought that the 
lieutenant understood. His eyes glistened 
with his intellectual triumph, and he shook 
his head knowingly. 

“T ain’t on the inside of nothin’,” he 
said, ‘‘but I’m wise.”’ 

Lieutenant McCarthy blinked, like a 
man who tries to see his way through a veil 
of mist. 

“Say,” he said, “what the devil are you 
driving at? Do you want to get some 
money out of me?” 

With the pathetic patience of a man of 
thought Pinky shook his head. 

“You don’t get me, mister,’ he said. 
“Now listen.”” And he waved his pearl- 
handled revolver in a vague parabola. 
“‘Here’s th’ whole show—see?”’ 

“The what?” inquired Lieutenant Mc- 
Carthy in a startled manner. 

Pinky raised his voice, the better to be 
understood. 

“The whole show—the whole joint—the 
world!” 

“The world!”’ exclaimed Lieutenant Mc- 
Carthy. ‘“ What the devil’s the world got to 
do with cracking me on the head?”’ 

“‘Listen,”’ said Pinky patiently. “I told 
you I was wise. There’s somethin’ runs 
it—don’t I know? There’s some Big Guys 
runs it somewheres—some Big Guys. Some- 
body’s onto the gangs and the second-story 
boys an’ the holdup games. Somebody’s 
onto everythin’. Somebody runs the cops. 
There’s some Big Guys.”’ 

Lieutenant McCarthy rose hastily from 
the floor, and sniffed suspiciously, but there 
was no smell of alcohol on Pinky’s breath. 

“They got some game,” said Pinky. “I 
dunno what.it is, but I’m pullin’ in their 
booze, and I know when to keep in right.” 

When Lieutenant McCarthy understood 
what the matter was, he became very kind. 
Though he had never read of the groves at 
Athens, he understood he was listening to 
a cosmic theory then. He did not laugh or 
even smile. 

“So there’s a gang of bootleggers that 
runs the world,” he said, ‘‘and I’m in with 
’em? Is that why you let me off?” 

Pinky sighed. His mind was not a tower 
of strength. 

“Mister,” he said, “I’d of let you any- 
way. What’s the use in talkin’? The Big 
Guys will understand.” 

Long after McCarthy left, Pinky still 
stayed on. He sat on a box with his chin in 
his hand, like a parody of Rodin’s Thinker, 
and like that great marble figure he never 
told the thoughts he thought or the doubts 
that assailed him then. He was out on the 
turgid stream of life, muddier than the 
river that flowed outside the door. He was 
a part of all human hope and fear, and a 
fraction of greater things. But through all 
the thoughts he thought, like a light along 
the way, he always had the knowledge that 
the Big Guys would understand. 

What are the unfinished thoughts that 
thinkers like Pinky think? What was it 
that went on behind Pinky’s close-set eyes? 
Was it some flash of generosity, or honesty, 
or what, that made him let Lieutenant 
McCarthy go, and made him take an under- 
world quarrel upon his narrow shoulders? 
No one, not even Pinky, could ever wholly 
know, for his mind was not like other 
minds. Thought and action and belief kept 
swirling all together, mingling and vanish- 
ing into blackness. Even the sights he saw 
were strange sights, as uncertain and flick- 
ering as the stones beneath rippling waters. 
So who can blame himif he made his own 
mistakes when belief and hopes and dreams 
kept gliding by, dim and vague as clouds? 

He thought the Big Guys would under- 
stand, and he was wrong, dead wrong; but 
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how was he to know? He could not learn 
it in a region where ethics and humanities 
are twisted into a tangle which no judge 
has as yet unwound. He thought it was all 
a part of life, that curious game he played, 
and becoming to a man of honor. For 
Pinky sudden death and the chances of 
death were always in the shadow. His con- 
science knew no weight when he and the 
Medicine met for their last time on earth, 
for it was all a part of life. 

It was natural, inevitable, that the Medi- 
cine should try to kill him if he could. It 
was the end, the perfect period to all dis- 
putes, the final adjustment of all differences 
in the land where Pinky lived. No one 
could ever understand why the outside 
world should interfere in such a blameless 
personal affair. The Medicine wished to 
kill Pinky and no one else, and Pinky 
wished to kill only the Medicine. To him it 
was no wonder that he felt a genuine right- 
eousness when he and the Medicine ended 
the column of their reckoning. 

It happened quietly, even decorously, 
near Monahan’s Bar and Pool Club a week 
after they parted in anger. Confident and 
fearless of the ultimate result, Pinky 
courted the opportunity as though he was 
tired of the long suspense, and he went 
through it all without display or boasting. 
Late that evening he walked up the street 
with Isidor, and stopped in front of Mona- 
han’s Bar. Isidor wished he would say 
something, but Pinky seldom spoke. Isidor 
only remembered later how silent he was 
that night. He was silent as stone, and 
kept staring into the shadows with unsee- 
ing eyes. 

“Hey!”’ Isidor remonstrated. ‘‘Pipe 
yerself! You’re standin’ in the light.” 

Without replying at once, and with the 
weariness of a man who knows the world, 
Pinky pointed to the entrance of Mona- 
han’s Bar. 

“Shut yer face,” he said, “‘an’ go inside. 
I_don’t want no help tonight.” 

““Whatcher t’ink you are?’’ demanded 
Isidor in a shaking voice. ‘A shootin’ gal- 
lery? Any guy can see you right down the 
block. Ain’t everybody told you the woid 
is out? He’s layin’ for you, boss. Are you 
nuts or what? Do you wanna die?” 

Whatever Pinky’s inclinations were, he 
did not answer. He seemed to have for- 
gotten the code of honor which ruled in the 
precinct where he lived. 

“Are you off your bean?” reiterated Isi- 
dor shrilly. ‘“‘He’s just waitin’ to kill you. 
He’s just waitin’.” 

“Shut up,” said Pinky, ‘‘an’ go inside. 
I wanna be alone. You don’t understand a 
guy like me. I wanna think.” 

“You wanna think!’’ squeaked Isidor. 
“Say, boss, ain’t you thought enough? 
Ain’t you always thinkin’?” 

“Shut yer face!” said Pinky. 

It was sure to happen. It was as inevi- 
table as fate when Pinky was alone. He 
felt the night about him, and thrust his 
handsinto his pockets. Heheardtheroar of 
the Elevated trains and the boat whistles 
on the river, deep and loud, like voices, and 
they set his mind in a vague and intro- 
spective state, as he stood and waited. He 
never knew how long he stood there before 
he became aware of the Medicine’s pres- 
ence. He felt it first by the report of a 
pistol, and by the hiss of a bullet which 
whistled past his ear. 

There was no one who did not admit his 
ability when he brought his thoughts to 
earth. Instinctively, easily, Pinky jumped 
to one side. He was always a high-class 
gunman when -he fell to work, and. his 
knowledge of small arms surpassed the ex- 
perience of most in the business. He knew 
the value of precision, and thought shame 
we jerk at the trigger as the Medicine had 

one. 

As everyone knows who is acquainted 
with the tortuous reaches off Chatham 
Square, Monahan’s Pool Club is one of 
those places where the plain-clothes force 
make frequent calls. It is like hundreds of 
such places, dirty and unhallowed, a fitting 
place for Pinky to meet his Waterloo. In 
front there is a bar with four pool tables two 
steps down behind it, and farther to the 
rear a back room for private conversation. 
The shooting was quite audible inside of 
Monahan’s Saloon. Isidor heard it, and all 
the other boys heard it, but only at the 
first shot did they betray emotion. As the 
second shot sounded they grew quite calm 


again. 
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By 
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Dops6eE BROTHERS 
Ie: TYPE-A SEDAN 


It is not possible to explain the really re- 
markable demand for this car on the basis 
of beauty and comfort alone — notable as 
these qualities are. 


Confidence in Dodge Brothers and the 
goodness of their product is without ques- 
tion the fundamental influence at work. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
They’l!l be glad to see the Medicine go.out. 
They’ll forget it if you beat it now.” 

Pinky looked at Mr. Monahan in cold 
contempt. 

‘An’ why should I beat it?”’ he said. 

“c Why? ” 

Mr. Monahan was staggered. Every- 
body was staggered at the question. Its 
absurd simplicity was enough to catch the 
breath of any thinking individual. 

“Why?” shouted Mr. Monahan. “Be- 
cause you'll get pinched if you don’t. Don’t 
everybody know about you an’ the Medi- 
cine—an’ you right here, and him dead in 
the street?” 

“T won’t get pinched,” said Pinky, and 
a knew they had to deal with a madman 
then. 

“You won’t?” roared Mr. 
“Why the hell won’t you?” 

“Because,” said Pinky simply, ‘‘I’m on 
the inside; right wid th’ organization—see? 
The Big Guys will understand.” 

“The Big Guys!”’ echoed Mr. Monahan. 
“What Big Guys?” : 

For an instant Pinky seemed startled. 
Experience had given him deep faith in Mr. 
Monahan’s knowledge of the upper reaches 
of the world. 

“The Big Guys,’ he repeated. “Don’t 
yer know? The Big Guys!” 

Mr. Monahan had opened his mouth to 
reply, when Isidor’s voice, strained to the 
breaking point, hastily intervened. . 

““Cheesit!’’ he cried. “The street is full 
of bulls, an’ they got the wagon.” 

Mr. Monahan turned appealingly. A 
little group had surrounded them, for the 
boys all knew that Pinky was in trouble. 
He pointed to Pinky in a desperate, hopeless 
way. 

“Take him away,” he shouted. ‘‘Dont- 
cher see he’s nuts?” 

With a rapid, significant gesture Pinky 
sprang back. 

“Don’t get funny with me!” he cried. 
“Why should I beat it? I ain’t done 
nothin’ wrong.” 

Even now when they speak of it, it is 
something which they cannot understand— 
the needlessness, the uselessness of a good 
man wasted. If he had only gone then, 
who knows? He might have seen the light. 
His company might never have been lost to 
those who admired it most. 

“Boss,” said Isidor brokenly, ‘‘you come 
along wit’ the boys an’ me. It’ll be all 
right if you’ll only come.” 

And then a noise at the door stopped 
further talk. 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Mr. Monahan, 
reaching for a sarsaparilla bottle. ‘‘It’s too 
late now.” 

And it was too late. Before they could 
speak again a half dozen plain-clothes men 
were standing by the bar. There was no 
need for introductions. They knew every- 
body, and everybody knew them. 

Even then Pinky’s friends did their best, 
though they knew that he was fallen and 
his star was dimming in the sky. They 
gathered close about him, sullen, but not 
afraid. ? 

“Line up there,’”’ came a familiar voice. 
“Line up by the wall.” 

There was an uncertain silence, and no 
one moved. For a second not so much as a 
muscle moved, and no one spoke. Uptown 
the days of romance were nearly dead, 
stamped down to level, mediocre hours, but 
downtown the medieval mind still held its 
sway, and blood still flowed hot. That 
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silence was a silence of unweighted rash- 
ness which might have gone to any lengths. 
It was only Pinky’s voice that brought the 
light of reason. 

““Do what he tells you, boys,’’ he said. 
“Lookit—he’s a friend of mine.” 

They thought it was a joke at first, but he 
was not in jest. He was nodding toward a 
short thickset man, rotund about the waist, 
with a broad, well-fed, clean-shaven face, 
and with a derby hat pushed far back 
behind his ears. Never until then was he so 
sure-that things were fixed and that great 
external powers concerned themselves with 
men. Lieut. Alonzo McCarthy himself 
was with the plain-clothes force that night. 

Under the dusty electric lights in that 
beery fly-blown room he looked as solid as 
a rock and as dependable as time. He 
knew Pinky. Pinky saw he knew. There 
was a flash of recognition in Lieutenant 
McCarthy’s eye, and~then Lieutenant 
McCarthy was smiling at him affably, and 
Pinky winked back at him, and his face 
twisted also into the semblance of a smile. 
Something was passing between them which 
was more than words. Pinky could feel it 
in the way his heart beat and in the way 
his mind went light. It was brotherhood, 
and more than that. It was a mutual 
understanding of the system which ran the 
world. “Pinky’s voice rose shrill and clear, 
and rang with an unworldly note that was 
like some prophet’s ery of triumph. 

““He’s.a friend 0’ mine,” he said. ‘‘ Didn’t 
I tell you it was allframed up? Didn’ I tell 
you the Big Guys would take a hand?” 

They all understood. It was all fixed. He 
could see it in the look those grim-faced 
men exchanged when he said those last few 
words, and in the broader, pleasanter smile 
on Lieutenant McCarthy’s face. Lieutenant 
McCarthy turned and whispered a word to 
the man beside him, and softly tapped his 
forehead. uy 

“That’s right,” said Lieutenant Mc- 
Carthy, “‘he’s a friend of mine. We know 
all about these Big Guys, him and me. 
We’re all friends here. Now let’s stay 
friends—right on the square.” - 

“Sure,” said Pinky. ‘“‘Right on th’ 
square—that’s me.”’ 

“That’s right,’ said Lieutenant Mc- 
Carthy. Pinky glowed beneath the kind- 
ness of his voice. The sympathy, the gentle 
understanding that was there, made him 
feel, as nothing else had made him feel, that 
he and the world were quite in tune. For 
he was a philosopher, though it was hard to 
guess. He was never more of a philosopher 
than then. 

“That’s right,’’ said Lieutenant Mc- 
Carthy. ‘‘You treated me white, my boy, 
and it’s certainly my turn now. Say—I 
want to talk to you about these Big Guys. 
Let’s leave the bunch out here, and step 
into the back room, just you an’ me.”’ 

“Mister,”’ inquired Pinky, “did the Big 
Guys send you here?”’ 

Pinky could see them all looking at him 
then. He stood alone in the center of the 
room, alone with that strange obsession 
that was on him. Would the boys never 
understand? Why had they backed reluc- 
tantly away? Why were they looking at 
him like strangers, curious and half afraid, 
when everything was so plain? At that 
very moment, up somewhere in marble 
halls, the Big Guys were sitting, placid and 
emotionless, watching the world go on. 

“The Big Guys?” echoed Lieutenant 
McCarthy. ‘‘ You bet your boots they sent 
me. Come along.” 
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“Boss’’—it was Isidor’s voice that was 
calling him, like a lost voice from the dark— 
“‘say, boss, doncher go!” 

‘Say,’ said Pinky, ‘‘doncher see it’s all 
framed right, all fixed on the inside?”’ 

Down the barroom, past the pool tables 
they were walking side by side, Pinky 
small but unnaturally jaunty, and Lieu- 
tenant McCarthy solid like inevitable fate. 

“Yes,” said Lieutenant McCarthy, and 
no one was ever sure, but sometimes they 
have thought his voice was slightly sad— 
“‘yes, it’s all fixed right. Now you come 
quiet now.” 

Lieutenant McCarthy was very kind, 
and very solicitous and gentle. He took 
Pinky’s right elbow in a friendly manner, 
and piloted him along, and Pinky went, 
filled with an elation such as he had never 
known, the elation of a man who has done 
the right thing, and who has come through 
clean, and with the righteousness of a man 
who has fought other battles than his own. 

When they entered the back room he was 
smiling a wistful crooked smile. Is there a 
saloon or a ghost of a saloon anywhere 
which has not its own back room and its 
family entrance? The room in Monahan’s 
was like all the rest, musty and reminiscent 
of other days, with three tables and rickety 
chairs, and a single light from the ceiling. 
Often Pinky had seen it in a dozen different 
aspects, but it had never seemed so bright. 

“Now,” said Lieutenant McCarthy, 
drawing a deep breath, “everything on the 
square.” 

“Mister,”’ said Pinky, ‘‘you ask the 
boys. It’s heads up every time wit’ me.” 

“T believe it,’’ said Lieutenant McCar- 
thy. “‘You’re a white little guy.” 

Pinky nodded in a genial way, embar- 
rassed almost by that gentle praise, and 
Lieutenant McCarthy smiled. 

“Now just to show you’re white,’ he 
suggested, ‘“‘let’s both be white before we 
talk.” You got a gun—put it on the table 
there; and I’ll put mine with it—see?” 

“Mister,” said Pinky reproachfully, 
“there ain’t no need—but here.” 

Pinky reached into his pocket. He did 
not notice Lieutenant McCarthy’s shoulders 
grow taut as he did so, for his mind was on 
other things. He placed his pearl-handled 
revolver, the one the boys had given him, 
softly on the table, and Lieutenant Mc- 
Carthy placed his automatic beside it. 

“That’s right,’ said Lieutenant Mc- 
Carthy, “that’s right. Now don’t get 
jumpy. Why are you fellers always jumpy? 
Everything’s all right.” 

“‘Mister’’—he could not tell why, but he 
felt himself grown cold—‘‘ Mister,” said 
Pinky, “what you got to say?” 

“There,” said Lieutenant McCarthy, 
“take it easy now. Don’t get scared. It’ll 
be over in a minute. There’s a dead man 
in the street outside. Are you the boy who 
did the trick?” 

“Hey!” said Pinky. “‘ You otter know.”’ 

Lieutenant McCarthy cleared his throat. 

“‘T’m asking you,” he said huskily; ‘‘did 
you do it?” 

Pinky looked up at him with a pride that 
set incongruously on his battered face. 

“Say,” he said, ‘“‘who else did you think 
it was? Say, you knowed. It was him or 
you, mister—an’ I’m wise when I pick a 
scrap. Listen—tell the Big Guys when I 
get ’em I get ’em clean. Tell the Big Guys 
I play the game right t’rough.”’ 

“So you did kill him?” said Lieutenant 
McCarthy. “All right. That’s all I want 
to know.” 


“Mister,” said Pinky, ‘ 
I needed, and he’s the 
twenty blocks. Sure, I 
get ’em. You tell the Bisa 

Why was it Lieutenant yy 
ner had changed? Why 
close? q 
“All right,” said Lieute 
His voice was no longe 
was hard and coarse, 
from you.” 


The whole room was going 1 
like his thoughts, whirling inj 
mind could never work ee 
pure reason. It was too muc} 
could not understand. 

“Keep quiet now,” said Li 
Carthy. ‘Hold out your } 
you, and I got you cold.” 

Then Pinky found his voic 
an agonized gasp out of t 
things, from the bottom 

“You ain’t ——” he 

Lieutenant McCarth 
the manner which all op 
the underworld, half brutal 
a sneer. 

“You bet your boot 
“You bloody little toug 7 
gunman! Do you think yo 
in the street and not get caug 
your hands and try on these, 

It always was hard for Pj 
His breath was coming fast, 
was running slow. Hisstreng 
him, and something more t 

“You ain’t gonna —— 
“You ain’t—not after what 
after vf 

“T do what I’m paid for,” 
ant McCarthy, ‘‘and I don’t 
business. Do you think I ; 
crooks? Hold ’em out.” — 

Lieutenant McCarthy had 
wrist. He could feel the fing 
his flesh. He seemed powe 
away. 

His strength was going, a’ 
strength. Some vision, som 
ever it was he had, was 
the black. The Big Guys—w 
Big Guys then? Pinky’s fac 
and with trembling lips h 
thought. : 

“The Big Guys ——” he] 

“The Big Guys! 

A shiver ran through Pink 
Lieutenant McCarthy’s voic 
laugh that followed. He w 
yes, he was laughing—and 
rang through the emptiness 0 
Everything was dying. Just 
and everything he hoped, wl 
he hoped, all the dreams he di 
ever they were, and the visi 
the visions were that he he 
dying out—in laughter. 

“The Big Guys,” said Li 
Carthy. ‘‘There’s only one! 
my boy, and I’m the Big Gu 

Out in the front of Monah 
crash of a chair and a low 
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to know that something m 
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than gold and wealth—that 
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the world forever? A 
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EVEN CHAMPIONS 
OULD BE CHANGED 
| Once aYear/ 


We make Champion Spark Plugs the very best we possibly can. 
_ Champions are so good today that we would be fully justified, 
and entirely truthful, if we should advertise them as everlasting. 


iow that they would ac- 
ystand up and continue 
«through practically the 
eife of the average motor. 


ve would be doing the 
ust an injustice if we did 
uvise him to change his 
<olugs at least once each 
I: car owner would suffer 
stnct loss by using even 
ndion Spark Plugs for 
> han 8,000 miles. 


tason is perfectly simple. 


} 


temendous stress of 600 


saps spark plug efficiency. The 
electrodes become pitted 
checking the free flow of cur- 
rent. Carbon is burned into 
the insulator, which causes 
current leakage. 


Then the gas does not burn 
fast enough to get full power. 
This causes a distinct loss of 
fuel. The engine becomes 
sluggish. It is harder to start 
and accelerates slower. 


These changes are so gradual 
as to escape immediate notice. 
But they are taking place 


Champions, with their double- 
ribbed sillimanite core, their 
special electrodes and their 
two-piece construction which 
permits cleaning, render better 
service for a longer time. 


But we do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend that Champions be 
changed at least each year, 
even though they are firing 
regularly. 


It is real economy to throw 
away your old spark plugs and 
install a complete new set of 


() explosions per minute nevertheless. dependable Champions. 
7 cart aees 
rc You will know genuine Champions by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. More than SRNL 
95,000 dealers sell Champions. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other 
cars, 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) Champions are fully guaranteed. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio re , 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario ) reern | 
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stood a saloon. Out of the passing throng men drifted 

into it through swinging doors on three sides, and lined 
up at the long mahogany bar for a glass of beer or a slug of 
whisky. Then they turned around to a bountiful free- 
lunch counter, where a smiling darky served slices of roast 
beef, corned beef or ham, and beans and potato salad. Or 
they could help themselves to a stalk of celery, a couple of 
green onions, a cube of cheese, a shaving of sausage, or a 
dozen other snacks. 

Times change. The saloon is gone. The béer-and- 
whisky habit has been pronounced bad by the laws of our 
country. But the free-lunch habit was all right, and if 
you go to that corner today you will still find men—and 
now women and children, too—dropping in for roast beef 
and mashed potatoes, ham and beans, and lighter snacks 
of food, with coffee or milk instead of booze. The saloon 
has been replaced by one of our cafeterias. 

The word ‘cafeteria’? is in all the dictionaries now, 
defined as ‘‘a restaurant where the patrons wait upon 
themselves.” It came out of the West originally, but 
the self-serve restaurant is very popular in our big Eastern 
cities. You will find cafeterias in thousands of factories, 
stores and business establishments, in hotels, colleges, rail- 
road stations, and in small towns as well asin cities. Peo- 
ple like this kind of eating place because it is quick—there’s 
nothing like it for feeding a big crowd in a short rush hour. 
And they like it, too, because helping yourself makes the 
food cheaper than in a restaurant with waiters. One of 
the great winter sports in Florida is telling your neighbor 
in the cafeteria line how little you spent for your meals 
yesterday, and having him go you five cents less. 

Just a few steps from our cafeteria on the old saloon 
corner is a big hotel with a fine dining room, where your 
check would hardly be under a dollar, and might run to 
two or three. The average check in our cafeteria is thirty- 
five cents, though we pay just as much rent as the hotel, 
and have no rooms upstairs to bring in revenue. 

I’m telling you all this because I think you’ll want to 
know how it’s done, and now I’m going to tell you that. 

The hotel has French chefs, and its kitchens on the 
premises. We feed a good many of its guests for thirty- 
five cents. We can’t afford to hire French chefs for that. 
We can’t afford to do much cooking in the cafeteria, be- 
cause every square foot of space is needed for customers 
and service. This cafeteria is one in a chain of twenty-five. 
Running twenty-five separate kitchens would be too ex- 
pensive, even if we had the space. So our kitchen plant is 
centralized in a modern factory-type building over here 
on the North River. It covers four city lots, a quarter 
acre of ground, and is six stories high, and just as soon as 
we can get the structural steel we’re going to build an ad- 
dition that will double our floor space. 


[: DAYS of old, on a busy New York corner, there 


Red Foods the Best Sellers 


OU can call me the chef if youwant to; or the steward— 

I am both—but the new term, food engineer, really fits 
my job better. When you feed 150,000 people daily, as we 
do, or provide lunches for 5000 or 10,000 people in a fac- 
tory between twelve and one o’clock, you have a machine- 
and-quantity production, and there’s just as much engi- 
neering to it as purchasing or cooking. And a lot of human 
nature too. Don’t think for a minute that my customers 
are a mob, because they are all individual human beings 
when it comes to appetite. One tub of strong butter in the 
cake, and they’ll walk out on me! 

Yet they do some things that fit into the theory of 
crowds. The psychologists say that when people get to- 
gether in a crowd they are ready to cheer, or sing, or lynch 
somebody. I know that when they get together in a 
restaurant they go for about the same dishes; particularly 
if there is color in them, and more particularly if that color 
is red! Our best seller in ice cream is strawberry. We sell 
a good deal more stewed rhubarb when it cooks up red. 
And if we cook red apples so the color is kept, they’re 
snapped up about four times as fast as baked apples with 
no color. 

We are over here on the North River partly to cut down 
the real-estate charge in our overhead, but also because it 
is handy to market. This is one of the most interesting and 
little-known parts of New York, the narrow water-front 
strip up and down the Hudson where the city’s food 
comes in. It has all been figured out, what the individual 
New Yorker eats—about a ton and a half of food yearly, or 
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10,000,000 tons of it to be handled, prepared, cooked and 
served. Way down at the lower end of the line you will 
find the fruits and vegetables coming in, with their docks 
and auction sales, and then the butter and eggs, and a 
little farther along the meats, and so on until, up here 
where we are, you can smell the cooking and baking and 
see the milkman starting out at three in the morning. 

For his thirty-five cents we have to cater to several dif- 
ferent kinds of customer. He may want a hearty meal for 
his money, in which case we have ready for him combina- 
tions like a twenty-cent beef pie, a cup of coffee and a cut 
of apple pie. For breakfast he will probably select eggs, 
with or without bacon, or oatmeal, or griddle cakes— 
these are the kind of things that have to be cooked on the 
spot. It may be, again, that he wants a light snack, and 
his thirty-five cents will be split in two, because he comes 
in twice, eating fifteen cents’ worth now and twenty cents’ 
worth the next time. 


What the Millions Eat 


E’RE in a bigger and better free-lunch business—fre- 

quent light snacks at odd times without the booze. Of 
course people pay for the food, but then it wasn’t free even 
in saloon days, because the profit on booze and “‘ well-let’s- 
have-another’”’ amply took care of that. We are handi- 
capped in this way. Our customers never set ’em up 
again, and we have to make our small profit on one modest 
sale. 

The old American plan of three hearty meals a day was 
all right for people who worked at hard labor outdoors, 
but it doesn’t fit city folks’ living conditions and eating 
habits in the city are changing. Breakfast is often a cup of 
coffee and a roll, followed by a light lunch at noon and a 
hearty dinner at night. A good many New Yorkers eat 
light snacks in the forenoon and the afternoon as well. 
See how the light lunch has made its way into the five-and- 
ten-cent store, and note the little ten-by-twelve corner 
lunch stands for people who stand up, the ice-cream-soda 
counters, where thousands eat light meals, and the remarka- 
ble growth in popularity of the hot dog, once sold only at 
the seashore. Most of the foreign-born people in our big 
cities are snack eaters by inheritance, and the American- 
born city dweller is making a natural and sensible adjust- 
ment to new conditions. 

The light-lunch habit is quite in keeping with the best 
medical opinion about diet for city people—just what the 
doctor ordered! Therefore, some of our best sellers are 
sandwiches, cakes and buns, and light cuts of meat with 
vegetables. The best seller of all is—what would you 
guess? A five-cent coffee cake, not too sweet for men nor 
too flat for women, and generous value for the money in 
actual nourishment. We sell 65,000 every week. And we 
do a wonderful business in sandwiches. Some of the best 
minds in our business are concentrated on sandwiches 
these days, making the old ones better, and inventing new 
ones. The plain ham sandwich is now made by machinery 
which slices the bread and meat and puts them together. 
Besides ham, we put in tongue, corned beef, cheese and 
other cold fillings; and there are the hot sandwiches with 
roast beef, chicken or eggs between. You would probably 
not notice it, but our sandwiches are also cut according to 
the market price of the filling. All our prices are in even 
nickels and dimes. We can’t change them when the mar- 
ket rises or falls. But if ham is cheaper we can put a 
little thicker slice in the sandwich, and we do. This ap- 
plies to all our dishes, hot or cold; according to the market 
price of raw materials, principally meats, we gauge the 
portion. 

If our customer is a woman she will generally spend her 
thirty-five cents for salads and sweets. A man eats to 
satisfy his hunger, but a woman is more particular about 
the flavor of food, and we have to be very careful about 
that. Women may eat for flavor at the expense of nourish- 
ment, though there isn’t any reason why they should, 
because some of our daintiest and most popular dishes are 
highly nourishing, like ice cream, chicken and lobster salad, 
cakes and pies, and some of the newer sandwiches with 
salmon and similar fillings. 

If food engineering is really a profession, then it is part 
of the food engineer’s job to see that people get well- 
balanced assortments as well as satisfying and economical 
ones. Some restaurants now print the number of calories 
in each item on the bill of fare. We have no printed bill of 
fare, because our customers select by looking at the dishes. 
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But we adjust the calories to market prie 
by regulating portions. And we can 
housewife does, serve the foods that 
moment. We have an advantage o 
being able to purchase a good many ; 
quantity at times when they happen 
storing away six months’ or a year’s si 
bought forty-five cars of canned tom 
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crop was packed. But we never buy jo 
because something is lacking in the qu: 
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noisseurs are not all found in the expe 
thirty-five-cent customer is just as ar 
quality in his food as the millionaire 
dinner in a private room. Why, our cu: 
too! Take a cash-desk count in our res' 
done, and you'll discover that cafeteria 
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entertains his best girl, the husband 
night a week for a vacation away f 
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day the kitchen must cook the fresh dis 
practically everything by machinery, | 
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up to the highest standard of cleanliness. 
by human hands” is absolutely true of many 
touch none of them more than is absolutely 
will make the process automatic from end 
soon as the manufacturer gives us the macl 


Pies Assembled Like Flivu 


ERE is the pie shop, but the bakers wo 
eight o’clock tonight, for we send the pie 
warm every morning. This big revolving ti 
making machine. Fresh pastry dough, mix 
ery, passes between those rollers, and comes 
of uniform thickness for crust. Around the 
volving table are frames. The first man put 
a frame as it comes along, and covers thé 
dough. The machine turns slowly to the r 
puts in the filling. Coconut custard is our | 
after that apple, but during the fresh-fruit 
them with strawberries, cherries and raspbet 
fresh berries all the year round now, bee 
picked during the season, cleaned, sweeten 
cold storage, to be used all through the year, 
in every way. The filled pie travels slowly to 
who puts on the top crust, if it is that kind 
other man trims the edges and makes a mark 
the filling is, and then it is ready to bake. | 
work, this machine keeps the pie makers up! 
pies per minute. We have to assemble our 
mobiles, because we bake 23,000 a week, 
baked on the same continuous plan, as Ht 
oven that operates on the conveyor principl 
end and traveling slowly just the right num 
~ Machinery is used in all the work of peelin 
Potatoes go by the bushel into a whirlin 
grinds the skins off with an abrasive while tl 
ough washing. Apples are peeled for pies at 
by revolving knives. Meats are cut the exac 
steaks and chops with a revolving band saw. 
and other salad dressings are mixed in mechat 
Most of our cooking is done in steam-Jjacke 
kettles that hold from 125 to 150 gallons ' 
baking is done in various types of 0 | 
operating on the continuous principl 
others of the Ferris-wheel type, and § 
into which men shove the rolls, coffee. 

hauling them out when done. 
I’ll give the housewife just a few fi 
imagine next time she prepares and ¢00 
(Continued on Page: 
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Milton Sills and Doris Kenyon 
in “I Want My Man” 


F you had, in Rip Van Winkle fashion, slept away the past eight 
years, how would the world look to your awakening eyes? 
Flapper orgies; a new generation, hectic-flushed from the mad whirl of excite- 
ment; a new life, more intense and eager. You'll feel the shock of it in “I 
Want My Man,” a picturization of Struthers Burt’s novel, “The Interpre- 
ter’s House.” Its hero has been blinded since the early days of the war. 
Science works a cure. Then the revelation. Surely the world in all its history 
had never chan ickly! 
fis Bako “T Want My Man” 


is a beautiful love story 
with Doris Kenyon as 
the girl who gives up the 
man who loved without 
seeing her, and fights for 
him again against new 
and more daring man- 
hunters. Milton Sills, as 
the hero, is co-featured 
with her, and other prin- 
cipals are May Allison 
and Phyllis Haver. 


’s =west favorite— 
yo who will appear 
Man” and other 
ati:al pictures. 


Milton Sills has one of his 
strongest dramatic roles in 
“TI Want My Man.” With each new pic- 
ture he proves himself a towering figure 
in the screen world. On the right he is 
seen with Miss Kenyon in their latest 
picture. 


| ‘arthelmess 
ev Toys” 


.\WE DS—be- 
e) The pretty 
uare playing 
h: tiny new 
ht new baby, 
- Iled entirely 
ir ms you once 
rld-conquest 
viture. And 
exlitter is off 
lys—then be- 
‘anger period. 


“ys,” adapted 
h\> Lovett from 
n Harris stage  Above— 
sis. the story Sethi iced 
41 Barthelmess. and Catherine 
] njoy him as Wilson. 


icyoung father, 


“Her Husband’s Secret” 


HE baby on David Torrence’s 
lap above is going to grow up 
to become Patsy Ruth Miller, one 


- him in that In the Offing of the central figures of Frank Lloyd’s latest 
*;oment when destruction hover drama, ‘Her Husband’s Secret,’’ which is now 
ome. Mary Ha in gl ae INISHING touches ans playing in leading theatres throughout the coun- 
tired of h ? i . 7 being put on “One Way try. It is a story of environment that all but 
py, oct toys, dreams of Street,” a new First Na- kills the good in a man—until the love of a 


2 world from behind the foot- tional picture, that promises 
to be among the most inter- 
ure is worthy of Barthelmess. esting society dramas of the 
beginning of his remarkable new year. It is Bearl Da- 
has always identified himself vis's story and Ben Lyon, 
and wholesome entertainment. Anna Q. Nilsson (on the 
Smid more his name is asso- right) and Marjorie Daw 


young bride resurrects it and he dares death to 
redeem himself. Antonio Moreno and Ruth 
Clifford are other principals in the cast. 

The story of this screen drama appeared in 
The Saturday Evening Post last summer under 
the title of ‘‘Judgment,’”’ by May Edginton. 


ted with an ideal; he is grow- 
3 imto America’s Dick Whit- 
igton, 


= 


head the cast. John Fran- 
cis Dillon directed and the 
picture was adapted and 
supervised by Earl Hudson. 


Questions on First National pictures and 
players will be answered by John Lincoln, 
editor, First National Pictures, Inc., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


x 
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“T’m used to paddling stern,’’ Brohard 
replied. ‘And I can get better speed out 
of it. We ought to make this in two days, 
seems to me, if we dig.” 

“The river’s tricky a few places,’’ Tidd 
protested. 

Brohard laughed. 

“T won’t put you on a rock,” he prom- 
ised. ‘‘Get in bow, old man.” 

Tidd obeyed with a curious passivity. 
He was extremely anxious that this man 
should be pleased with him, but at the same 
time he could not help feeling that the other 
was being unnecessarily abrupt and domi- 
neering. He began to keep a little mental 
score against Brohard’s account; and when 
they camped for the night it amused him to 
remark in a disappointed tone, ‘‘I figured 
we'd be down to the pond by this time.” 

Brohard chuckled. 

“Say, old man, you never made this far 
in a day in your life.” 

Tidd did not argue the point. He was a 
little dismayed to discover the complete- 
ness of Brohard’s ignorance where woods 
wisdom was concerned. The canoe, as 
Brohard loaded it, was too high in the bow, 
too low in the stern, and Brohard lacked 
the wit to understand this. When, on the 
morning of the third day, they left the main 
river and started up Larch Brook and it 
became necessary for Brohard to use the 
pole, Tidd found new evidence of the other’s 
ineptness, and he began to look upon Bro- 
hard with a definite contempt. 

Brohard broke two poles that day, and a 
stop had to be made while Tidd cut and 
fashioned new ones. Night caught them 
at the foot of the lake into the upper end of 
which Black Brook emptied, and with a 
four-mile paddle still ahead of them the 
next day. 

Tidd could not resist saying, ‘I figured 
we'd be there before now.” 

“Bad luck with the poles today,’’ Bro- 
hard retorted. ‘‘That’s what held us back.” 

They found two hunters, natives of the 
state and therefore without guides, camped 
on the lake shore, and made their own camp 
near by. Brohard fraternized with the two 
men after supper, leaving Tidd severely to 
himself. Tidd looked the camp over with 
an attentive eye and criticized the manner 
in which the fire was built. 

“Woods mighty dry,’’ he warned the 
hunters. “‘ You see to’t that don’t get away 
from you. Fire get started up here now 
there’d be a bad time.” 

The two men took this warning, he 
thought, a little sullenly; and after he had 
turned away he heard Brohard say to them 
in a deprecating tone, ‘‘He’s an old-timer, 
but we’re going to have a younger man up 
here before long.” 

Tidd slept little, with this word for a 
bedfellow. 


By mid-afternoon of the next day Tidd 
had been able to satisfy even Brohard that 
there were no beaver along Black Brook, 
and therefore no trappers. Their canoe had 
been left some ten miles away, on the lake 
shore, while they struck through a forest of 
virgin spruce to avoid the swampy low- 
lands, making a circuit down to the brook 
above the swamp. The day was unseason- 
ably warm and sultry, the air very still in 
the deep woods, though overhead a wind 
began to blow. Brohard suffered with the 
heat; and Tidd saw that the larger man 
sweated profusely, and drank heavily at 
every stream they crossed which offered a 
trickle of running water. Nevertheless 
Brohard kept the pace Tidd set, though his 
face blazed with his own exertions. 

Once, a little after noon, Tidd thought he 
smelled wood smoke and spoke of it; but 
Brohard shook his head. 

“Maybe you do,” he said. ‘‘There’s a 
fire over northeast of here—been burning 
two weeks now. But I can’t smell a thing.” 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon, it 
was Brohard who called the halt. 

“Well, it looks like we can’t locate them 
today,” he said gruffly. ‘“‘They’ve hid out 
pretty well.” 

“Tf there’s anybody in here trying to 
trap beaver, they’re crazy,’ Tidd re- 
marked. 

_ “They’re here all right,” Brohard in- 
sisted. “You better have it on your mind; 
come back by and by.” 

“We might’s well get started back to the 
canoe,” Tidd suggested. ‘‘It’ll be dark 
now ’fore we get there,” 

Brohard nodded. 
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“Allright,” he agreed. ‘‘ Might as well.” 

Tidd swung around, considering for a 
moment; then he struck off at an angle to 
their course. 

Brohard asked quickly, “‘That the way?” 
Tidd nodded, and Brohard looked at his 
compass. “I make it we ought to strike 
easterly more,”’ he insisted. 

“We get better going this way,” Tidd 
replied. ‘‘I guess you can figure I’ll get you 
out to the canoe if you come along.” 

Their way at first lay through the tall 
spruces, thickly interlaced overhead. By 
and by Tidd thought he smelled smoke, and 
a little later he was sure of it; but he did 
not speak of the matter again. Neverthe- 
less he quickened his pace, anxious to get 
up on the ridge ahead and try to look off to 
the eastward. The day, he thought, was 
darkening; and at length through a rift in 
the trees he saw a cloud that was indubita- 
bly smoke, scurrying high above them. 

He said then, “‘ There’s a new fire, pretty 
close by.” 

Brohard’s voice had a startled note in it. 

“You think so? Where?” 

“Tell better when we can see,” Tidd 
replied indifferently. ‘“‘We’ll swing up on 
the ridge. There’s an outlook there.” 

They did thus change their course again, 
and began to climb; and Tidd saw that 
Brohard was perspiring even more pro- 
fusely than before. But Tidd increased 
rather than slackened their pace. If this 
fire was as near as he believed it to be, they 
might have to travel; and if they were 
going to travel, the sooner the better. He 
reached the backbone of the low ridge 
toward which he had directed their course, 
and followed it along till they emerged at 
last upon a bald ledge from which they 
could look off toward the lake on their 
north and to the eastward. What they saw 
was definite and appalling. The fire had 
started near the foot of the lake. 

““That camp where we stayed last night,” 
Tidd commented. “I knew they was fools 
in the woods.” 

Spruce growth gave it quick fuel; and it 
had leaped in their direction and come into 
the hardwoods, where dead leaves lay 
inches thick upon the ground, dry as so 
much tinder. The wind was behind it. It 
had slipped along the lake shore and was 
already between them and the spot where 
they had left the canoe. 

““Canoe’s gone by now,” Tidd remarked 
gravely. 

While they watched, the fire crept toward 
them; the smoke lifted and rolled over 
their heads. Brohard, panting with his 
exertions, stood at Tidd’s shoulder and 
looked down at the conflagration. 

“Say, we’ve got to get out of here. It’s 
coming our way,” he cried. “Come on, old 
man.’’, 

He took a step or two down the ledge, but 
Tidd did not move. 

“Where you going?”’ he asked. 

“Cut down to the lake.” 

““Canoe’s gone,” Tidd reminded him. 
““There’s marsh along the lake down below 
us, too. Take you all night to get to open 
water, and nowhere to go after you got 
there—if the fire didn’t catch you.” 

Brohard caught at his arm. 

‘Well, old man, we can’t stand here.” 

Tidd shook him off, and calmly filled his 
pipe. “There ain’t any hurry,” he replied. 
“Tt’ll die down toward night. We’ll start 
a couple of .back fires down there in the 
edge of the spruce! May do some good.” 

“Tt won’t die down with this wind.” 

“Well, prob’ly the wind will slack, come 
night,” Tidd insisted. “‘ You go down along 


there and start a fire or two, and I’ll go this’ 


way. Then come back up to this ledge and 
T’ll meet up with you here.” 

Brohard shook his head. 

“No, sir. You know these woods and I 
don’t. I aim to stick with you.” 

“Tf we don’t hitch, you just strike due 
south. Ain’t only about twenty-two-three 
miles to the river.” 

“No, sir, I’m sticking with you,” the big 
man insisted. 

Tidd sighed. 

“All right, stick then,” he directed, and 
plunged down the hill toward the fire. 

Half an hour later, Brohard gasping at 
his heels, he was back at the ledge, and his 
countenance showed more concern. His 
back fire had been overwhelmed; the main 
conflagration was creeping up the slope 
toward them and Brohard was plucking at 
his elbow. 


“We've got to get out of here,” the 
younger man insisted. 

Tidd nodded. 

“Yes, I guess we might as well go on up 
over the ridge,’’ he agreed. ‘“‘Ain’t a thing 
we can do here, fur as I see.” 

“Let’s go! Let’s go!’’ Brohard cried. 

“Youll get plenty of going,’’ Tidd as- 
sured him. “Don’t be in too much of a 
hurry to gulp it down.”’ 

And he turned and set his face downhill, 
plunging into the ravine below them, then 
beginning the long climb up the easier side 
of the mountain which barred their path. 


There are, between the lake where Tidd 
and Brohard left their canoe, and the north- 
ward bend of the river in the curve of which 
lies Machiel’s farm, four main ridges or 
mountains. These eminences run east and 
west and the valleys between them are deep. 
The first is the easiest ascent, both because 
the slope is gradual and because there is 
water to be had at springs here and there. 
Tidd knew where these springs lay, and he 
took a longer course than was necessary in 
order that Brohard might now and then 
drink from them. The larger man was in 
continual need of water. The heat from the 
fire made itself felt around them and Bro- 
hard suffered. When they stopped beside a 
spring he threw himself prone and drank 
heavily; when they started on once more 
he burst into a heavy perspiration and at 
the end of half an hour he was suffering for 
a drink again. 

They made the first ridge in some three 
hours of climbing, and it seemed to Brohard 
that the fire lapped at their heels all the 
way. Tidd did not appear to hurry; but 
there was a persistence about his sham- 
bling walk that was terrible. Now and 
then Brohard threw himself on the ground, 
gasping, his heart pounding in his breast, 
fighting for breath. At such times he 
would cry out hoarsely, and Tidd would 
stop and wait, not even sitting down, till 
Brohard was able to go on again. But as 
soon as Brohard rose from a prone to a sit- 
ting position, Tidd would resume his climb; 
and Brohard fought after him, fearful of 
being left behind. : 

By the time they topped the ridge, the 
moon had risen; the silver of its radiance 
combined with the fierce glow of the fire 
against the sky. The wind was become a 
gale, and the fire crept after them, not seem- 
ing to move swiftly, yet never falling any 
farther behind. Now and then an ember, 
still glowing or blazing, floated high in the 
hot air currents to fall into the forest 
between them and the main fire. 

Atop the ridge, Tidd sought a bare ledge 
so that he might look back and down, and 
Brohard clung at his side. When they 
stood still the wind chilled them so that 
Brohard’s teeth chattered. 

He asked uncertainly, ‘“‘Can’t we start 
a back fire here?”’ 

“Wind would bring it right after us,” 
Tidd replied. He considered for a moment, 
looked at Brohard. ‘‘Guess we’d best keep 
moving,” he said. ‘‘Get down to the foot 
of the next ridge, anyhow. See what she 
does when she hits the top here.”’ 

“Any chance for a drink around here?”’ 

“We'll strike a brook, ’bout halfway 
down,” Tidd promised. He added, with- 
out any condescension in his voice, *‘ You’ll 
find it some easier, going downhill.” 

“‘T’m all right if I can get a drink,” Bro- 
hard murmured hoarsely. ‘Go ahead, old 
man.” 

Tidd’s eyes flickered with resentment at 
this appellation; but he led the way, 
threading surely through the trees, picking 
his way in the moonlight, diverging to take 
advantage of a hardwood ridge where the 
leaves had fallen, permitting the moonlight 
to flood the ground. After half an hour 
Brohard heard the whisper of water in a 
ravine on their left, and cried out and 
plunged that way and drank; and Tidd 
waited quietly till the other joined him 
again before going on. As they descended 
deeper into this valley, water was plentiful; 
Brohard drank again and again, regaining 
his strength and his spirits. At the foot of 
the next ascent, Tidd called a halt. 

“Must be about eleven,” he said. “‘Took 
us quite a while to come down. We can 
rest a spell here and see what she does when 
she hits the top. May burn out there.” 

“Can’t we strike down brook?”’ Brohard 


urged. 
Tidd shook his head. 


“Fire’s swung that way 
replied. ‘And there’sa cae 
below ’bout ten miles. We g 
south. It’s hard going, but it’s 
way. You git you some rest jf: 
keep an eye open for a spell.” 

“T’m about ready to sit do 
Brohard confessed. “Quiteah 
rid ae H 

“Oh, that,’ Tidd replied } 

Brohard sat down with h 
against a spruce tree; but 
needles under him was allurir 
the night was warm, and by 
slipped farther down and fel] ‘ 
and then he dreamed uneasily 
not fully wake till Tidd shook 
Shou ee 

en he sat up sleepily, 
where he was, and asked ie } 
“What’s the matter? What 
now?” . 

“Guess we’ll move,” said T 

““What’s happened?” | 

“Well, it’s coming on to d 
the wind still blowing, and it'll 
And there’s some fires started 
ridge. They’re edging down t] 

Brohard could see flames flic 
the crest of the eminence behi 
swallowed hard and got to his 

“All right,” he said. “Y¢ 
way.” 

So they resumed their progre; 
ing his course downgrade, ac 
ground where cedars grew so 
they could not see a dozen feet 
low backbone of ledge and d 
again. Twice and thrice they ¢ 
streams; at the third Tidd 
drank sparingly. 

“Ain’t any more water till | 
this next ridge,’’ he warned B) 

Brohard drank till he cou 
more. | 

“T wish I had a canteen,” } 

“You'll be glad you ain’t | 
Tidd told him. ‘Ready now! 

“Go ahead,” said Brohard 
moved away at that shuffling 
his bent shoulders bowed { 
figure losing itself in the gray | 
dawn. Brohard followed clo 
heels. 


| 
From that last water to th 
ridge is about two miles of ste: 
through well-grown spruce ae 
or two. The grade is never ste¢ 
pitch of an ordinary roof; bu 
moments when it seemed to I 
if he fell backward he would ne 
ing. The needles were slippe 
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mouth was dry as dust and | 
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or twice Tidd spoke impatient 
“We got quite a ways to go,” 
“ And that fire’s going to travels 
“I’m coming,” Brohard gas}. 
right if I had a drink of water 
“There’s a spring right 0v 
ridge,’ Tidd assured him. — 
They were, at Brohard’s bes 
than two hours in making t 
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sore from slipping backward a’ 
he had worn a hole in his soc 
toe was blistered and raw, ar 
body burned with a lust for’ 
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ridge and the way flat 
them, the easier walking gave | 
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Looking backward, he saw tha’ 
filled the valley below them, 
halfway down to the spot whe 
spent the night. oo 
He felt a new buoyan 
every confidence in his abt 
the creeping flames. » 4 
Tidd, slouching along a few} 
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called to him, ‘‘How far to t) 
yours, old man?” ee 
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nil enough for anybody,” 
‘and abruptly turned to 
op d over the op of a ledge, 
, and half slid, half ran 
slope, easing his prog- 
at the trees on either 
+ first appalled at the 
jis escent, nevertheless fol- 
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ed with pain; he turned 
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ting him with utmost 
: & shoe,” he explained. 
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rudgingly. 
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smoke set Brohard coughing and he re- 
membered the fire behind them and got to 
his feet. 

“Go on, go on!” he cried. 


From where they stood to the top of Old 
Bald is called five miles. The actual ascent 
is perhaps no more than two thousand feet; 
but intervening ravines must be crossed, 
and each entails a steep descent and a 
steeper climb. The first climb left Brohard 
tortured with fatigue; the ensuing descent 
racked him. He had a mad hope that in 
this ravine they might find water, Tidd to 
the contrary notwithstanding; but there 
was only the bowlder-strewn bed of a flood- 
time torrent, dry as dust now. They pushed 
on doggedly, and Tidd stopped when Bro- 
hard stopped; and Brohard passed from 
horrible weariness to trembling weakness, 
his head swimming, his lips cracking, his 
eyes blurred. His progress was no longer 
the voluntary act of his controlled limbs; 
he moved automatically, and at times it 
seemed that he must fall; but always he 
managed to raise himself erect again and 
stumble on. 

Tidd, inscrutable and grim, showed no 
outward evidences of fatigue; he shambled 
tirelessly on; and Brohard, watching the 
figure thus pressing on before him, began 
to mumble in blind hate of the little old 
man, mouthing mad words to himself, strik- 
ing at nothing in thin air, his fingers clench- 
ing. Hisstrength had left him; he progressed 
now simply because he was alive and wished 
to continue to live. This spark of life drove 
him on. By and by, looking back from a 
bare ledge, they saw the fire relentlessly 
pursuing them, no farther away, perhaps a 
little nearer; and once from some vantage 
point they saw a new fire breaking out be- 
tween them and the main conflagration, 
smoke rising where a burning brand had 
dropped. Brohard lost all account of time; 
but by and by he saw a sweep of low coun- 
try off to his left, and he perceived that the 
way his feet took was no longer upgrade 
but down, and that this descent was easy 
and gradual. 

His senses cleared and he called to Tidd 
and challenged loudly, “‘ How far, old man?”’ 

“Six miles,’”’ said Tidd. 

‘‘Six miles?”’ Brohard cried. ‘‘Six miles? 
You old fool, it was only five when we 
started!” 

“That was to the top of Old Bald,” Tidd 
reminded him grimly. ‘“‘We passed that 
just a while ago.” 

Brohard groped with this, finding some- 
thing wrong with Tidd’s statements. He 
had fixed Old Bald in his mind as a goal 
toward which to strive; if Old Bald was 
behind them, then something was amiss. 
Suddenly he remembered. Tidd had said 
there was a spring before they reached the 
crest. 

He threw up his arms and screamed, 
“Water! Where’s the spring? You said 
there was a spring!”’ 

Tidd stopped and looked back at him 
appraisingly. They had passed the spring, 


_as dry as the other one had been; but he 


thought that if he told Brohard this the 
other would collapse, surrender to adver- 
sity; and he could not leave Brohard here. 
The fire was sweeping toward them, the 
wind behind it. It was now about half past 
three in the afternoon, no more than an 


Veil«like Falls on the Istand of Maui, 
Hawaiian Istands 
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hour of daylight left. The fire would over- 
take them if they loitered here; there was 
nothing to check it until they should pass 
Martin’s Knob, ahead; perhaps not even 
then. He dared not risk the truth, lest 
Brohard abandon the struggle; so through 
his parched lips he lied soothingly. 

“Ahead,” he said. ‘‘Up on the Knob. 
Guess you didn’t hear me right before.” 

Brohard lurched toward him. 

“You've drunk it up!” he cried, furiously 
accusing, pointing a shaking finger. ‘‘You 
drank it all! Look at you, grinning at me! 
I want water—water!”’ 

“It’s on ahead,” said Tidd carefully. 

He dared not say more. He was, after 
all, an old man, and he was very weary. If 
he stopped to talk, weariness would over- 
come him. Just to talk was an effort, call- 
ing for all his reserve of strength to frame 
words. Brohard still babbled behind him 
as Tidd turned and started forward along 
the way. He could hear Brohard profanely 
abusing him, pursuing him, running after 
him; but he walked without increasing his 
pace. By and by Brohard fell, and Tidd 
heard his ery and waited for the younger 
man to get to his feet again before he 
went on. 

For a mile or more they progressed thus, 
Tidd in advance, Brohard trying to over- 
take him, and falling down and clambering 
to his feet again. And Brohard babbled 
aloud. 

By and by his voice ceased, and Tidd 
stopped carefully, and looked around and 
saw that Brohard had fallen and did not 
move. Tidd waited, but the other still lay 
motionless, so Tidd went back to him. He 
thought Brohard must have hurt himself in 
his fall; he bent above the other to see. 

Brohard’s hands groped up and caught 
Tidd by the throat and he shouted in 
triumph. He began to choke Tidd, and he 
cried, ‘‘You’ve got the water! You’ve got 
the water! Damn you, old man, give it to 
me! Give it to me!” 

Tidd felt with weary resignation that his 
senses were going, that he was about to die. 
He collapsed atop Brohard, fell across the 
bigger man. 

It was pure accident that as he fell his 
hand encountered a heavy shard of stone. 


Machiel used to love to tell the story. 

““We have gone up over the Knob,” he 
would explain. “‘We stop’ the fire there, 
that night, all of us working at it till day- 
light. But before we get there to where we 
stop her, I hear old Tidd singing his song to 
himself. And then he comes into a moon 
patch, and I can see that he has something 
on his shoulders, the way a man totes out a 
deer. So it is Brohard that he carries so, 
and he does not know us at all, till we hold 
him and give him water, and tell him all is 
well again.” 

He laughs aloud, at about this point in 
the tale. 

*T tell you, it was a ver’ cur’ous thing to 
see,” he will say. ‘‘The little old man 
earr’ing the big young man that way. 
I don’t see how he can doit. I said to him 
after that I do not see how he can carry so 
big aman. But that old Tidd he just grin 
at me. I’ll tell you what he says about it. 

“*T couldn’t carry him at all if I hadn’t 
thought about hitting him with a rock on 
the head,’ he says. That is what he says 
about it. ‘After that, it is ver’ simple 
matter,’ he says.” 

Neither of the men was the worse for 
his experience. Brohard, in his senses 
again, was properly appreciative. He 
praised Tidd publicly; and he gave the old 
man assurances that as long as he, Brohard, 
had any influence, Tidd’s job was perfectly 
secure. 

Tidd must have nursed a grudge against 
the younger man, for his reply had an edge 
to it, a cutting irony. What Tidd said 
passed from mouth to mouth, and always 
brought guffaws; and these guffaws in the 
end drove Brohard out of the service 
altogether. 

Brohard—this was in Machiel’s kitchen 
and many heard him—Brohard said loudly, 
“Yes, sir, old man, you’ll be game warden 
here long as I have any say about it.” 

And Tidd, replying, shook his head. 

“No, sir,”’ he replied mildly; ‘“‘no, sir, 
I’m quitting, getting out. I ain’t what I 
used to be. I played out on that trip with 
you. Man that can’t stand a little thing 
like that ain’t any business being game 
warden. I guess I must be getting old.” 

It was a pity, for Brohard might have 
made a good man in time. But he should 
have known, as everyone else knew, that 
Tidd did not like to be called old. 
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Watch This 


Column 


f 


MADGE 
BELLAMY 


To Editors of Country 


Newspapers: I want a good, 
dramatic, human story of newspaper 
life, and am willing to pay liberally 
for any that I accept. Back in your 
memory there must be some stirring in- 
cident that will make a first-class pic- 
ture. Please resurrect it, outline it and 
send it to me. Tell me why you think 
it would make a good picture, and also 
suggest the members of the cast. 


LON CHANEY, who plays 


the Phantom in Universal’s great 
production ‘‘The Phantom of the 
Opera,” experimented with his make-up 
for three months before he declared 
himself satisfied. The Phantom is a 
great architect and musician, but has a 
distorted visage and always goes masked. 
This, I believe, will be the greatest pic- 
ture Universal has ever made. Itis from 
the celebrated story by Gaston Leroux. 
The picture was directed by RUPERT 
JULIAN, who made “Merry Go Round.” 


Coincident with this adver- 


tisement, the better theatres will 
be showing ‘‘Secrets of the Night,’’ a 
Universal Jewel, featuring JAMES 
KIRKWOOD and MADGE BELLAMY, 
and a cast including Zasu Pitts, Rose- 
mary Theby, Tom Wilson and Edward 
Cecil. This is the story of a banker who 
plots to have himself murdered so that his 
insurance will take care of a deficit 
caused by the failure of a depositor to pay 
notes which the banker had endorsed. A 
fine love story runs through the picture and 
it is remarkably dramatic and extremely 
amusing. Directed by HERBERT 
BLACHE. 


Just to jog your memory: 


Don’t failto see HOUSE PETERS 
in ‘*‘The Tornado’; REGINALD 
DENNY in ‘‘Oh, Doctor’’; PAULINE 
FREDERICK and LAURA LA 
PLANTE in ‘‘Smoldering Fires,’’ a story 
of real people, ‘‘even as you and 1”’; 
HOOT GIBSON in ‘‘The Hurricane 
Kid’’; LON CHANEY in ‘‘The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame.’’ Please write 
me a letter, tell me which of these you 
have seen, and what you think of them. 


( arl facmmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Beautifully illustrated Universal Pictures 
booklet sent you on request 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The KELLY FLEXIBLE (0! 


LEXIBLE, because it is made up of Jong 
cords looped around the beads instead of short 
cords cut off and anchored az the beads. 


Flexible, because the construction of the car- 
cass makes it possible to use a flexible sread. 


Flexible, because there is more give and play 
with the long, looped cords than there can be 
where short, anchored cords are used. 


And tugged—more so than any Kellys you 


have ever known. 


That means extra mileage as well as extra 
comfort. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIR 


“No more tire trouble this trip; we'll have 
all four wheels on Kellys in a minute.” 


——- = 


“e 

<< nu won’t chop down any 
4s for a while.” 

—McCready Huston. 


lab Ballads 

vill 
ne Sorghum Corners Opera 
in here, VERA BERLONI, 
ACCOMPANIED BY PIANO 
sg with great success the 
entitled: 


7 SAP THAT THREW THAT 
rPwn My PowDERED BAcK 


» thronged with fashion and 


rseShoe section gleamed with 
ra. . 
the ill, and no one sang a bit off 


rh night, said each one there. 
uw box sat Lady Vandergilt De 


un loods who amused her with 
ict| 1; 

len’ she rose and split the per- 
ai osphere, 

ing in her crude, uncultured 
id 
_ REFRAIN 

» <9 that threw that cockroach 
ryowdered back! 

i crancid humor gets my nan. 
noimuch of etiquette, and I will 


jv, 

i grove he is a gentleman.” 

jen, ut with vigor sought to soothe 
uriuring, 

ugjhough, she had cause to be 


thi continued with that sextette 
th sing 


no |) 
2ETAN, SAVE MY CHILD! 
—Harry G. Smith. 


nd re your praises will earn. 
mz> a cross-eyed universe yearn: 
OF HORUS GIRLIE. 


ae Comme Il Faut 


unring or dancing at Sherry’s 
, state at the Ritz, 
—know I’m dressed for my 


minsemble just fits. 


we or on the Mall, 
| right or my hat is a fright, 
‘happy at all. 


Dad’s Growing Reputation as 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


In a garden I don’t like a tailleur. 
On horseback I won’t wear a gown. 

At tea I’m in chiffon and laces, and if on 
A throne, I’d feel dressed in a crown. 


For a bullfight I’d sport a mantilla; 
Have a matador sing me a song. 
In the South Seas some beads would suffice 
for my needs; 
There, it doesn’t take much to belong. 


In Ireland, it’s green I'd be wearin’. 
In Russia, sans red I'd feel sad. 

But Scotland I'll shun like the point of a gun, 
For I look like the devil in plaid. 


—Margaret Mochrie. 


Clerical Cooperation 


WFTLY my amanuensis 
Reconstructed jumbled tenses ; 
Graceful Grace, grammarian, 
Cute, utilitarian, 
Varied verbs and lingual mazes, 
Canned my blurbs and altered phrases— 
Curtailed turgent selling shams; 
Handled urgent telegrams— 
Yet always somehow could contrive 
To finish up by half past five! 


Then out came her lipstick and powder puff 
white— 

’Twas time for retouching, for this was the 
night. 

A durable daub on her tip-tilted nose, 

A fugitive peep at her flesh-colored hose, 

A confident pat on her competent tam, 

Then out in the turbulent six-o’clock jam! 

Oh, sweet was her smile and happy her glance, 

For evening had come—it was time for ro- 
mance. 


What she did or where she dallied 
No one knew when forth she sallied. 
If she sought sensational 
Pastimes recreational— 
Where she dined and who her friends were, 
What her secret, social trends were— 
Never seemed to interfere 
With her work-a-day career. 
Always cheerful, rarely late, 
In she popped at half past eight! 


Then she pointed her pencils and oiled her 
machine. 

Her working utensils were tidy and clean. 

She handled dictation with rare savoir-faire ; 

Efficient, omniscient, alert, debonair, 

A Priestess of Commerce, a Vestal of Trade, 

A thorough, reliable, businesslike maid, 

With serious mind that could coolly connive— 

And sérious mien until half after five. 


ed | 


IS THAT \ 
ALL OF IT? / 
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a Story Teller Encourages Him to Try One at Home 


EVENING POST 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Other girls had gossiped, tittered ; 
Grace, however, coolly flittered 
Round the office silently; 
Mattered not how violently 
I, in rages apoplectic, 
Gave her pages, lurid, hectic— 
Colorful profanity 
Marred not her urbanity— 
So, I signed her up for life, 
Meaning, she became my wife. 


No longer a lipstick or powder puff white 

Is called on to aid her in greeting the night. 

No longer concerned with her tip-tilted nose, 

Her duvetyn tam or her flesh-colored hose, 

She toils at my side with unquenchable zest— 

A permanent partner and modestly dressed, 

A wife stenographic to whom I dictate— 

A real, indispensable, sensible mate! 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


Dementia Radia 


Why Insanity is on the Increase Among 
Editors of Radio Magazines 


HAR SIR: I made a set out of an old 

cigar box and some of my wife’s hair- 
pins. It has one tube and no ground or aérial. 
I have picked up Aberdeen, Scotland, Lon- 
don and Spain, but can’t seem to get 
Australia. Can you tell me what’s wrong 
with it? 


To the Editor: What station was broad- 
casting at 4:98 A.M. on Thursday morning, 
December 68th? I think they were playing 
The Miserere from Wagner’s opera Madam 
Butternut, after which an announcement 
was made in a language that sounded like 
Sanskrit. 


Dear Ed: Will you please let me know 
what kind of a radio set to buy for my 
sister, Annie, who has been stone-deaf 
since 1898? 


Sir: Will a steam condenser connected 
in World Series with my vacuum cleaner 
improve my reception from distant sta- 
tions? My reception in near-by Police 
Stations is all that could be desired! 


Dear Editor: I have a panel, two low- 
loss condensers, two verniers, one audio- 
frequency transformer, one rheostat, one 
filament switch, two super-neutralizers, a 
pair of old rubbers, a bottle of salad oil and 
the delicate mechanism from a two-dollar 
watch. What set could I build that would 
use these parts and still have enough left 
over for a flivver sedan? 

—Arthur L. Lippmann. 
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“It suits me, 


and I’m hard 


to please!” 


Mr. Burrow says a pipeful, 
without the tongue 
of Demosthenes 


Some smokers are apparently easy to 
please and easy to suit in their pipe tobacco. 
There are plenty of brands for them. 

Edgeworth is made to suit the hard-to- 
please smoker—in fact, for those who might 
call themselves connoisseurs, if pipe-smokers 
ever did apply so high-sounding a term to 
themselves. 

Mr. Burrow, while modestly regretting 
his avowed lack of equipment as a testi- 
monial writer, speaks volumes in one trench- 
ant sentence. 

Here is his letter: 

Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Were I possessed of a gifted power of 
speech, a trenchant pen, and a Harvard 
vocabulary, I'd dash off to you a prosy 
sentiment extolling the virtues of Edge- 
worth. However, it suits me—and I'm hard 
to pleasel 

This—after many unsatisfactory at- 
tempts to suit my sensitive palate. My 
records of purchase will bear me out that it 
satisfies me, and I'd go a long way for 
Edgeworth. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. Burrow 

Not everyone likes Edgeworth. But those 
that do, as Mr. Burrow, generally like it 
violently. 

Edgeworth in a way is similar to the 
kind of men you form decided opinions 
of—perhaps favorable, perhaps unfavorable. 
But the point is, the very character of such 
men forces you to a definite opinion, one 
way or the other. 

Edgeworth is pretty much that kind of 
tobacco—smokers either like it immensely 
or not at all. 

And if you like it at first, the chances 
are about ten to one you always will—un- 
less your tobacco taste changes. For Edge- 
worth stays the same. We never tamper 
with the flavor or qual- 
ity. Perhaps that’s the 
real reason why there 
are so many life mem- 
bers of the Edgeworth 
Club. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and _ when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity.: Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 12 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Twin jewels! Two writing instruments <4 
ie that are making American history 


No Breat craftsman ever built more exquisitely made pieces 
of jewelry than these two remarkable Sheaffer achieve- 
ments, A green pen and green pencil of Radite, that set new 
standards of beauty and service! In the world sweep of 
successful performance, this rare bit of craftsmanship has 
speedily set new ideas as to what a 00d pen and a good 
pencil ought to be. And the overwhelming, public response 
exceeds even our own high expectations. A new material, 
born of scientific quest for finer color, with lightness and 
strength, adds the final touch to Sheaffer dominance. Radite! 
Unbreakable and lovely as a jewel. Sheaffer's “Lifetime” 
pen, with nib unconditionally guaranteed, and the “Lifetime” 
pencil, with two-way lead control—propel-repel-expel. 


AS 


“Lifetime” pen $8.75—pencil $3.75—Zuaranteed. Others lower 
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* emen,” I said, ‘‘this is al- 
jaible. Is it possible that you 
sit stranger to walk in here 
.cand go to sleep in my bed?” 
n 1” they repeated, viewing 
s|had said something bizarre. 


-cse him at once,” said I, suit- 
sn the word, “and shall insist 
” 
age up,” implored Eddie 
seineasiness. “Oh, don’t do 
di’t know, Joy, how glad we 
veentto bed. He’s drunk and 
or heaven’s sake, let him 


ed ke a right good fellow,” said 
teo me persuadingly. 
itme, counseling myself to be 
+ e company must see their 
5 ice their chance acquaintance 
sen they broke up for the 
ssjiey were speaking plausibly 
s und and that a consolation 
‘nied to accept my unbidden 
oithe nonce. He seemed a 
oi but unnecessarily extensive, 
was spread out in the man- 
h at ease, reaching toward 
nis of the bed. I crept in be- 
lijlacing his arm gently but 
pian then to insist on my just 
Liclothes; he had rolled in 
né2 the difficulty evident. 
sun, and almost with the ini- 
ncdisplaying, I must say, an 
4) remarkable in a man far 
ore placed a large foot against 
ai of my back and hurled me 
ind onto the floor with a sin- 
yinovement. Turning to have 
aring with him as to our re- 
sh, I saw that he had not 
tras still slumbering heavily. 
tlcharity that his effort had 
uriry and that he could be 
tattempt it again, I got again 
.¢ thes and drew on them; and 
m myself thrown to the floor 
ecsst expedition. 
hix it for a moment,” said I to 
ai. I launched myself into the 
vi, the utmost resolution. But 
ishough the act had become 
alaatter of habit, he kicked 
direction the instant that I 
»¢ I pinioned one of his arms, 
jaill likelihood have reduced 
msion had he not rolled over 
zgishly upon me with all the 
upper body, throwing his 
then and snuggling his great 
njabdomen. 
pee do something about 
idmy patience exhausted. 
nieep, can’t you, Joy?” said 
( 


Of. 
1¢ards, deal the cards,”’ grum- 
e] glancing at me with an in- 
h was tantamount to hostility. 
isut of the question to let him 
ih, you know,” said I; and I 
i’ the fellow manfully, giving 
maier lock, if I have the word. 
dn breaking his grip and I 
n sility to the floor. 
ns had fared badly in the con- 
sv that I should shortly be in 
ies if I did not discontinue. 
m sing situation. Though I am 
te and able-bodied, I do not 
mt strength, and I could see 
nye that the sympathies of the 
al not enlisted in my behalf. 
a 


alled an officer, but that sort 
ip 1s repugnant to one of fine 


h couch for the night. In the 
iw to my vast relief that the 
% departed and that Eddie 
0) was in the bed. I speak of 
'/ a stranger because he is still 
€ I have never discovered his 
the whole episode must re- 
_the eerie and inexplicable 
S}. a great city. 
eng very blue in the lumbar 
q' was having a look at it in a 
T with a view to applying an 
n Eddie passed a humorous 
ded on him and gave him a 
ad, you may believe. He 
I tell you. 
I am extremely sorry, 
ghted to entertain you 
it is the next thing to 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


an abuse of hospitality for you to make my 
home a gambling hell and to lend moral 
support to an intoxicated ruffian who kicks 
me out of my bed in the most summary 
manner. No, no, it will never do. I am 
sorry to have to say these things to you.” 

“Go right ahead, Joy,” he said, looking 
aside ashamedly, but wringing my hand. 
“T deserve every word of it. You’re a true 
friend, Joy.”’ 

“But what have you to say in return?”’ 
said I reasonably. ‘‘And moreover,’’ said 
I, producing the morning’s mail, which I 
had just opened, ‘‘why did you give me a 
check for fifty dollars and which the bank 
now returns marked Insufficient Funds? 
Did you not tell me that you had eight or 
nine thousand dollars on deposit?” 

“T did, and so I have,” he said positively. 
And then he put his arm about my shoulders 
impulsively and said, looking around cau- 
tiously, although we were quite private, 
“Joy, I’m in trouble with the income-tax 
people, and that’s why I asked you not to 
put this check through at once. They’ve 
attached my bank account and everything 
I’ve got, and tied me up tighter than a 
drum. They got wind of some big deals I 
made last year, and they want me to pay 
them two thousand dollars more income 
tax. I don’t mind telling this to you, Joy, 
but I hope it won’t go farther.” 

“Two thousand dollars more tax!’’ said 
I, thinking rapidly. ‘“‘Why, Eddie, that 
would indicate a very large income indeed.”’ 

“‘T’d rather you wouldn’t question me,” 
he said earnestly. ‘“‘Now you know why 
I’ve got to put on a poor mouth and live 
in a place like this’’—he looked about with 
a weary smile—‘“‘until the matter is settled. 
It won’t be long, Joy. One of the last 
things Henrietta said to me was, ‘Eddie, if 
you’re ever in trouble, you go straight to 
my brother Arthur, and he’ll understand.’ 
And you do understand, don’t you, Joy?”’ 

“T understand about the check,”’ said I 
stubbornly, “but the matter is beyond 
that. I cannot have my home full of 
roisterers. I’m sorry there was any mis- 
take, but I simply cannot have it.” 

“Say no more,” he said with a gesture. 
“T am sure Henrietta would want me to do 
as you say, and if you don’t like to have the 
boys around, I’m through with them for- 
ever. Only tell me that you're still my 
friend.” 

“T am your friend, Eddie,” said I in all 
sincerity, “‘and that is why it distresses me 
to see you cheapening yourself with such 
associates. I am sure that Henrietta, since 
you hold in such honor the memory of my 
late lamented sister, would express a like 
sentiment.” 

“Then we'll say no more about it,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I’ll promise to forget all you’ve 
said. And now, Joy, if you'll slip out and 
get a bag of rolls, I’ll watch the coffee.” 

He was such a boy that it was hard to 
hold anger against him, and he had a 
manner of claim upon me through my late 
sister. She had died twelve years before, 
but her memory was not withered in my 
heart. We had been dear to each other, 
Henrietta and I. And I liked Eddie for 
himself, and do still. He was a bit of 
company for me, and I do believe now that 
I had been a bit cut off. When a man comes 
to the age of forty-seven, and is then 
isolated, he values the budding of a new 
friendship; like an old stump putting forth 
a green branch, as it were, and if I may 
venture a poetical phrase. Shortly I came 
to fear the approaching time when the 
income-tax people should release their grip 
on Eddie’s funds and enable him to live 
again the spacious and elegant life which 
he described to me so vividly. It is true 
that he pictured that coming time as one 
in which we should both be recompensed 
for present deprivations. He confided to 
me in bosom confidence that he had been 
making forty thousand dollars a year. It 
quite took my breath away. 

I had occasion one morning to go to 
Greenwich Street, in the lower part of the 

city, on an errand in relation to my annuity. 
Eddie had described to me an excellent 
chance to invest a thousand dollars for a 
large profit, a chance which he was de- 
barred by his circumstances from taking 
advantage of, and I had gone to see a Mr. 
Beakes, the gentleman who pays me my 
monthly stipend and whom I meditated 
urging to advance me the suggested sum. 
Mr. Beakes, however, was not in his office 
at the time. I encountered Eddie on 
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ANYTHING TO OBLIGE 


Fulton Street on my way to the Subway, 
told him of the temporary setback, and was 
thereupon invited by him to lunch. 

He led me to a very large office building 
and to a long lunch counter under the 


massive staircase in the main hall; we sat | 


upon stools. Perhaps he read in my face 
something of contempt for the entertain- 
ment, though nothing was farther from my 
thoughts, for he said, rather aggressively, 
“Do you know how much money they 
make here with this counter? A cool 
fifteen thousand a year, if they make a 
dollar. I know something about this busi- 
ness, and I’ve inquired around. Ten cents 
for a cup of coffee and fifteen cents for a 
piece of pie; and look at the people stand- 
ing up to eat!’’ 

““Remarkable, isn’t it?’’ said I, though I 
was not particularly intrigued, you know. 
But I looked compliantly at the five 
counter men who were thrusting the simple 
fare into grasping hands, and at a stout and 
pleasant-faced lady who was preoccupied 
with the coffee urns. 

“That’s Mrs. Stelling herself,’’ said 
Eddie. ‘‘See her? She’s got a ten-year 
lease of this place at two thousand a year. 
Can you imagine her winnings? I know a 
broker offered her seventy-five thousand 
dollars for the lease, and she turned him 
down. Think of it, Joy!” 

He bowed and smiled very sweetly at a 
young woman who sat behind the cash 
register. Judging by the enchanting glance 
he received in return, he was on a footing of 
privilege there. He had not invited my 
attention to this young woman, but it was 
attracted of itself. I have not been a rogue 
among the ladies—oh, dear, no—but I 
have an eye for a fine woman as well as the 
next, and here was one. She was a choice 
cut, speaking entre nous. Tall and willowy, 
with large and roguish blue eyes and bobbed 
hair of ashen gold—involuntarily, Istraight- 
ened in my seat and pulled the lapels of my 
jacket and gave her a bit of a twinkle. 
Nothing was farther from my mind than to 
initiate a serious affair, you may believe it 
on honor; and had the lady displayed any 
headlong interest in me, I should perhaps 
have retreated slightly until she recovered 
self-command; but one is human and has 
one’s predilections, you know. She looked 
at me amiably, but not so as to cause me to 
search my conscience. Eddie took our 
checks, totaling fifty cents, if I recall, and 
went to the cash register and indulged in 
persiflage, getting, it seemed to me, as good 
as he gave. I waited behind him, cherish- 
ing a little, perhaps, the memory of that 
amiable glance. At such moments one is 
uncomfortably conscious of a stomach if it 
be ever so slightly protuberant. I put my 
abdomen against the counter, not with any 
frivolous notion of hiding beneath it an 
item which departed from a true Greek 
beauty of figure, but merely to stand at 


ease. 

“And do bring your father, too, Mr. 
Stroock,”’ she said in a lovely voice, looking 
at me again and so kindly. However, it 
was not entirely the same thing, if you 
follow my thought, and I moved away from 
the counter in a bit of a tiff. I know I do 
not look my age; I certainly do not feel it. 

“How do you like her?”’ he said when we 
were again in the street. 

“She would improve on better acquaint- 
ance, I dare say,” said I. 

“That’s the daughter—only daughter,” 
he said. “Name is Laura—Laura Stelling. 
I call her Larry. Ihad her going, didn’t I?” 

“To be perfectly candid, Eddie,” said I, 
“T was not paying the slightest attention.” 

The day was Friday, the one day in the 
week which Eddie chose to spare from 
whatever business engrossed him in his 
suspended state, and I was not surprised to 
see him enter our apartment early in the 
evening. But when he removed his over- 
coat I saw that he was in dinner garb, 
wearing the Tuxedo, and I supposed that 
something was afoot. I must say he made 
a striking figure in formal dress, carrying it 
as though it were a garment of every day. 

“‘ Aren’t you ready?” said he. 

“For what?” said I. 

“To go over to the Stellings.”’ 

“Though not averse to a bit of socia- 
bility,” said I, ‘‘I prefer a more accurately 
couched invitation than I have had.” 

“Oh, don’t be foolish,”’ said he, laughing 
lightly. “Larry is a great kidder. You 
really made a wonderful hit with her, Joy, 
if you must hear the truth. Come on, doll 
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‘If my boy can do 
that with Effecto, 
I can paint my car!”’ 


Why not try it yourself? The 
next time you look at your car and 
decide something must be done about 
that seedy looking finish, just dip 
your brush in Effecto Auto Enamel 
and flow on one or two coats. 

You'll be agreeably surprised to 
find how easily and smoothly Effecto 
goes on without runs, laps or brush 
marks. Free flowing and self-level- 
ing, it dries in twenty-four hours 
and leaves a tough, lustrous finish 
that will make your old car look 
like a new one. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the original automobile 
enamel that will wear longer than the 
paint on most new cars. Made in 
eight live exame/ colors, Finishing 
(clear varnish) and Top & Seat 
Dressing. Sold in all size cans by 
paint and hardware dealers every- 
where. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 

Pratr & Lampert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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This is the new 
way to finish 
a shave 


HEN you wash off the lather 

after shaving, you take away 
some of the skin’s natural mois- 
ture. To keep your skin pliable 
and free from chapping, you must 
conserve its natural moisture. 


So, after shaving don’t leave the 
skin totally unprotected. Don’t 
put on preparations which absorb 
moisture. Help the skin retain its 
own natural moisture. 

Aqua Velva is a new preparation made 
by us expressly for this purpose. It con- 
serves the skin’s moisture. After shaving 
just pat on a few drops: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from cold and wind 
—it prevents face shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


Thousands of men are now keeping 
their faces soft and comfortable in this 
new way. Try it. A 150-drop test bottle 
will be sent you free. Use coupon below 
or postcard. 


The large 5-ounce bottle at your deal- 
er’s is 50c (60c in Canada). Costs almost 
nothing a day—only a few drops needed. 
By mail postpaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use 
after shaving 


i 
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By the makers of 
Williams Shaving 
Cream 


For free test bottle 


Address : 
The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. 42-A, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. (if you live 
in Canada, addressThe 
J. B. Williams Co., St. 
Patrick St., Montreal) 
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up. Comb your hair and put on a clean 
collar; that will be plenty.” 

I knew he was only cajoling me, but still 
one wishes to look one’s best when in the 
company of a lady, and I was at some pains 
with my personal appearance. I put. on my 
blue serge, my flowered white waistcoat 
and a snappy bow tie; and when I had 
brushed my hair both ways toward the 
center, I do not think I looked a day over 
thirty-five. And, too, I ran over a few 
topics for conversation. When one has 
devoted an hour a day to self-improvement 
over a term of years, one is never at a loss 
for a subject, and cannot fail to be a 
fascinating and informing conversationalist; 
but I had been conscious in the past of a 
certain diffidence and languor of invention 
when in the company of young ladies, and 
forewarned is forearmed, as it were. 

We took the Elevated to Seventy-second 
Street and went then by cab to Seventy- 
first Street, where the Stellings occupied a 
very respectable apartment in an old- 
fashioned nonelevator house near the park. 
Mrs. Stelling was knitting by the light of a 
table lamp. She rose as the maidservant 
ushered us into the living room and bade 
us welcome very kindly, asking us if it was 
cold out. The beauty of the cash register 
appeared in a moment, and I paid my 
homage in a few deftly turned phrases. 
Mrs. Stelling lowered her knitting to her 
lap and looked at me over her glasses. One 
is necessarily the cynosure of all eyes when 
one has something real to say and has the 
art to say it. I had tendered Miss Stelling 
a nosegay of pansies which I had purchased 
at a stand beneath the Elevated stairs, and 
I said to her with winning grace that 
pansies were for thoughts and that my 
thoughts while negotiating for them were 
of their likeness to the hue of her eyes. 

“T think he’s a little rascal, ma,’ said 
Miss Stelling, but I caught the telltale 
tremor in her voice. 

“‘T think he said it something beautiful,”’ 
said Mrs. Stelling. ‘“‘Never you mind her, 
Mr. Joy. You sit right down here and talk 
to me.” 

This disposition was not in accord with 
my anticipation; but I trust that I am 
always a gentleman, and I acquiesced for 
the nonce. Miss Stelling and Eddie went 
into the dining room and bent together over 
an album of photographs. 

An elderly gentleman arrayed for the 
street issued from a bedchamber. Mrs. 
Stelling called to him. 

“Oh, Fred,’’ she said, ‘‘come here a 
minute and meet Mr. Joy. Mr. Stelling, 
Mr. Joy.” 

“Charmed, I am sure, sir,” said I, 
shaking his hand. 

He reciprocated with a polite phrase, but 
I thought he looked very shrewdly at me, 
as a husband would be pardoned for look- 
ing at a rather presentable fellow whom he 
encountered in the company of his wife. 
I need hardly say that he did me a grave 
injustice if any jealousy was rife in him. 
Philandering with married ladies is con- 
temptible and is not at all my sort. But 
he continued on his way quietly. 

“Doubtless, Mrs. Stelling,” said I, offer- 
ing a topic, “you are interested in the 
discoveries of archeology and research in 
the history of ancient peoples. I attended 
a very fascinating lecture last week. It 
seems that at the time the city of Troy was 
burned by the Greeks a 

“Did you say Troy?” said she alertly. 

“Troy, Mrs. Stelling,” said I. ‘‘But you 
are doubtless quite familiar with the story 
of its capture and destruction by the 
Greeks.” 

“Not a word,” said she, dropping her 
knitting and hearkening with the closest 
attention. ‘‘ Merciful heavens, what do I 
hear? Do tell me all about it, Mr. Joy.” 

I sketched to her briefly the story of the 
taking of the ancient city, prefatory to 
telling her of the result of recent ex- 
cavations on its site. She was a gratifyingly 
responsive though somewhat puzzling audi- 
ence. Her chronology was sadly awry, and 
she seemed to think I was detailing a recent 
affair. I glided lightly away from dates so 
as to avoid embarrassing her. 

“This is what comes of not reading the 
newspapers,” she said decidedly. ‘To 
think there could be such awful goings-on 
and I not hear a word of it, and my own 
brother a captain on one of the Hudson 
River boats! But don’t tell me any more 
now, Mr. Joy; I’m all in a flutter. Let us 
play cards. Do you play ecards, Mr. Joy?” 

“Nothing but cribbage,”’ said I. 

“Do you play cribbage?” she cried 
gladly. ‘‘You’re the very man I’ve been 
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hoping to meet for years. Sit right there, 
Mr. Joy, and don’t you budge until I go 
and get the board.” 

We played cribbage. : 

“Do you know Mr. Stroock for long?” 
said she. 

‘Quite all his life, madam,” said I. “His 
brother married my sister, you know.” 

“Then I must be mistaken in him,”’ she 
said, after reflecting. ‘He looks to me like 
a pool player. Is he ina position to support 
a wife?” 

““Oh, indeed, Mrs. Stelling,’ said I 
smilingly, ‘‘he is very well to do, very well 
to do. In fact, if I may relieve a mother’s 
natural anxiety by divulging a confidence, 
his income last year was in the neighbor- 
hood of forty thousand dollars. I happen 
to know that, because the Government is 
now proceeding against him for a large 
increase in his income tax, a matter of two 
thousand dollars. I speak to you in 
strictest confidence, Mrs. Stelling.” 

“You don’t tell me,” she said, having a 
look through the doorway at the couple in 
the dining room. ‘‘I never would have 
thought it; he looks flighty and sporty to 
me. Nothing settled and reliable and 
serious and such as a woman can hold to, 
like there is about—well, about you, Mr. 
Joy. Now, if I was thinking of getting 
married over again ——” 

She caught herself and looked down at 
the board with a slight smile. 

“Oh, la, Mrs. Stelling,’ said I, laughing 
gayly to cover the momentary awkward- 
ness, “‘I’m old enough to be her father.”’ 

She had intended to say, you know, that 
if she were a girl again and unmarried she 
would show the good sense to prefer a man 
of dignity and solidity; but she had spoken 
in a way to suggest that she would have 
chosen me at the current time were she free 
to choose. I knew she didn’t mean that, 
but it gave me a bit of a thrill, as you may 
believe. She was still in an unimpeachable 
state of preservation, with fine eyes and 
good features and just a shadow of gray on 
her heavy brown hair. Not that I allowed 
my thoughts to dwell even for an instant 
on her charms, but one cannot help 
observing. 

“And what line are you in yourself, Mr. 
Joy?” said she, dealing cards. 

“T am retired from active pursuits, Mrs. 
Stelling,” said I. ‘“‘I have a matter of 
fifty thousand dollars invested in an an- 
nuity.”’ 

““You’re not too old to be active,” said 
she. ‘‘ You don’t look like a lazy man.” 

On our way to our apartment, Eddie said 
to me, “‘Pretty nifty little home they got 
there, eh? But say, it’s nothing to what it 
could be if the old lady wasn’t such a crab. 
Never mind, things will be different after- 
ward. The boy that marries Larry will sit 
down in a butter tub if he knows anything. 
Say, Joy, let me have another fifty, will 
you? I want to take her out horseback 
riding on Sunday morning in the park and 
show her some class.” 

“But, Eddie,” said I, ‘‘you have had a 
hundred and fifty from me already. Not 
that I wish to be disobliging.”’ 

“Don’t be that way, Joy,” said he, 
clapping me in his hearty way on my back. 
“Tt’s only for a few days more, and then 
I’ll hand you a blank check. Say, I was 
down to see the income-tax people this 
morning, and I got that thing about 
fixed up.” 

He told me what he had said, and what 
the government officials had said, and I 
saw that he had got much the better of 
the exchange. I let him have the fifty 
dollars, though the strain of tiding over a 
man accustomed to an income of forty 
thousand a year was telling upon my 
finances. 

He said to me on Sunday evening glee- 
fully, ‘Well, Joy, old sock, I’m about set. 
I asked Larry to marry me this morning in 
the park, and she had to admit she was 
willing, only she said I should talk to her 
mother. Well, naturally I wouldn’t want 
to marry the girl without her mother’s con- 
sent, would I?” 

“And very fine of you, Eddie,” said I. 

“But the trouble is, Joy,’’ he said 
moodily, ‘‘that the old dame doesn’t take 
to me a cent’s worth. She always seems to 
be watching me, and she asks me sly 
questions. She’s a nosey old wren, and I 
know she’ll give me the third degree. 
Listen, Joy, she seems to like you; would 
you mind going and sounding her out and 
finding how she feels?”’ 

“You wish me to ask the hand of her 
daughter in marriage?”’ said I explicitly. 
“‘T dare say that I could oblige you, Eddie. 
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Eddie confidently. “‘He’s got 
say. You speak to her mother.’ 
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Clean Oil All the Time 
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The PUROLATOR process is a process 
of mucroscopic filtration—not mere 
screening. Dirt simply can’t get through 
PUROLATOR, and the filtration is carried 
on automatically and continuously all 
the while the engine is going. 


service which PUROLATOR performs 
«ving your engine clean oil all the 
7: is invaluable. 


, and think what that service means to 
uis a motor car, truck or tractor owner. 
| 


., you drain the crank-case frequently 
ilyou follow factory suggestion—and, 
c time, you put in a full quantity of 
s Oil. 


Now see the result. 


It prolongs the life of your motor, and 
greatly lengthens the time before it is 
necessary to go through the expense, in- 
convenience and waste of crank-case 
draining. 


1, oil is clean when poured into the 
ax-case—but how long does it stay 


yu were to take a sample of it after 
Qmiles, you would see how dirty it 


mes in that short use. Surely these things are enough worth 


m2 of the dirt was in the crank-case : iS) See while to induce you to get PUROLATOR 
11 you refilled it. Some was drawn in now at the nearest of 

righ the carburetor. More through the oil filler pipe. 2600 PUROLATOR Sales and Service Stations 

te of it is carbon particles, and some of it metal chips, Were PUROLATOR siteinstnlled moO erinutes ttomiwo 


n and cast-iron powder. hours, according to the make of engine. 


Tt you really have in the crank-case—and circulating 


; : ‘ : or: Made for practically any car, truck tractor, in- 
Tagh the engine—is a highly efficient grinding paste. s NOPE tats oc Ics Aa toe NCR ie OED 


cluding Ford, and attached without interfering in any 
ings, cylinder walls, pistons are being worn away very way with the engine or its operation. 


ua faster than if the oil were kept clean. Take your car today to the nearest PUROLATOR station 
J OLATOR does keep the oil clean all the time, for it and begin at once to enjoy the benefits and the savings 
lies it and takes the contamination out as your car runs. of continuously clean oil. 
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PUROLATOR SCPC CCRC CRC E CCRC ORCC CRC RR RRR RRR CORREA ERCP CRPPH ORCC RRO R eee Steeees ' 
The Oil Purifying System =» MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INc. 
Passenger Cars Darclatoritac Forde installed in = 1801 Fisk Building, Broadway and 57th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
vall Fours and Sixes $15 20 minutes with only a wrench. : Send complete information about PUROLATOR. 
‘geFoursand MediumSixes 20 ForTrucks - - - $50 : | for my car 
"se Sixes, Eights and West of Rocky Mountains prices . “ , 1 J y SEE eRe 
nd elves a A 30 slightly higher; in Canada : I am interested in Purolator 4 (make and model) 
an 15 $22.50, $30, $45 and $70. rH | sales and service [ } 
Cars without force feed systems or exposed oil lines, re- . f Jiivvanta dealer foro =: ® Car 
quiring auxiliary pump, and special fittings, $5 additional. . (name of) | oe 
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the 
Battle 
for 


Health 


Ne have to fight for health these 
days—just as you do for every other 
good thing in life—and you need all the 
help you can get. 


Sometimes these helps come from the 
least expected sources, too. 


And this is the surprising thing about 
sauerkraut. 


Butit’s a fact, nevertheless. Sauerkraut 
is taking rank today as one of the most 
important items in the corrective diet, 
and in the preventive diet, also. 


If you were in Carlsbad this very day 
you should not be surprised if they put 
you forthwith “on the sauerkraut diet.” 
For Dr. Arnold Lorand, long famous 
there, praises sauerkraut emphatically in 
his great work, “Health and Longevity 
Through Rational Diet.” 


Even Anders’ “Practice of Medicine” 
places sauerkraut first in the vegetable 
corrective diet. Metchnikoff, the great 
Russian who succeeded Pasteur at the 
Pasteur Institute, published articles on 
the value of sauerkraut and its wonder- 
ful lactic content in fighting the enemy 
microbes which form in the human sys- 
tem and especially in the intestinal tract. 


Sauerkraut is a direct aid to digestion, 
splendid as a cleanser and regulative— 
and a natural health food at the same 
time. The Russians, Germans, Danes, the 
Dutchand the Belgians, among the heart- 
iest peoples in the world, have known 
these things for centuries. Now America 
is turning to this famous ancient health- 
dish in its turn. 


Only a few weeks ago Dr. C. A. L. Reed, for- 
mer president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, devoted an entire article to the health-giv- 
ing properties and extraordinary corrective value 
of sauerkraut. 


The booklet, ‘Sauerkraut as a Health Food,” 
illustrated, will be sent you free. It contains page 
after page of genuine information and facts about 
sauerkraut—its richness in the vitamines, miner- 
als and salts—and best of all, perhaps—what a 
delicious, wholesome food it is for the workers, 
for office folks especially, and home folks always. 
And there are many tested recipes which will 
delight your palate. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 
Send for this _ 
Interesting . 


Booklet 


FREE 


PUTER GTERVaRTHaEGcaNaabSKGLNsa\eSVWsauEsTeTibany? 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,’’ with new tested recipes. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“The man who had this table was sud- 
denly taken ill,” hesaid. ‘‘ Just amoment.”’ 
“But was it anything serious?”’ said I. 

“Very serious,” he said. ‘“‘He’ll never 
work in this hotel again.”” And with that 
he departed, sending to us a young man 
who took such interest in us and was so 
helpful and kind that I gave him eventually 
a twenty-five-cent piece. 

We had the table-d’héte for one dollar 
and fifty cents per person, and the dinner 
went off very smoothly and auspiciously, 
being marred by no untoward incident, 
unless perhaps by the fact that at the very 
close I discovered that there were no funds 
in my dinner clothes and that I had over- 
looked the necessity to put them there. 
Mrs. Stelling cured this with ready wit, 
advancing to me the sum of four dollars 
and seventy-five cents, the which I promised 
faithfully to reimburse her. We made an 
excellent impression, so much so that the 
head waiter himself went and stood by the 
door and bowed to us as we passed out, and 
said to me, ‘‘Was everything quite all 
right, sir?”’ and was so kind and friendly 
that I took him by the hand—a gesture 
which, at its initiation, caused him to smile 
gratefully. He recovered his gravity di- 
rectly, though, verging then on sternness. 

We returned then to the abode of the 
Stellings, and when again in the living 
room, I said, ‘‘ Mrs. Stelling, madam, I am 
here on a delicate and important mission, 
an affair of the heart. I may speak in 
private, may I not?” 

“Tf you wish, Mr. Joy,” she said, color- 
ing and bestowing on me a glance in which 
there was at least a trace of acidity. “I 
won’t stand in your way.”’ And she rose 
and walked toward the doorway, walking 
quite rigidly and with chin in air, and evi- 
dently proposing to leave me téte-a-téte 
with Laura. 

“But, Mrs. Stelling,’’ I remonstrated, 
‘this is not quite my idea, you know. It 
is to you that I wish to address myself, 
Mrs. Stelling. Pardon me, won’t you, Miss 
Stelling? No offense intended, you know.” 

“To me, Mr. Joy?” said Mrs. Stelling, 
all her acid turned to sweetness. She said 
to Laura in a caressing voice, ‘““Go into 
the dining room, child, and look at the 
pictures for a while; you'll find last Sun- 
day’s funnies on the sideboard. Close the 
door, child, close the door.” 

“Mrs. Stelling, madam,” said I, speak- 
ing, as it were, to the back of her head, 
since she sat with her face turned down and 
away, “‘propinquity of manly strength and 
female charms finds its expression inevi- 
tably in love. This is biology, madam; it 
is physiology: it is psychology. And that 
physical and spiritual attraction between 
the sexes that makes them yearn for each 
other as the flower yearns for the sunshine 
and the needle yearns toward the pole—the 
magnetic pole, Mrs. Stelling, and not the 
geographical pole; there is a displacement 
which you will find an interesting topic at 
another time, but we shall not go into it 
here—in a word, the attraction finds its 
highest expression in the institution of 
marriage.” 

“There is a great deal in what you say, 
Mr. Joy,” she murmured thoughtfully. 

“The difference in worldly possessions 
between the parties to the marriage which 
I am now about to propose to you,” said 
I, ‘‘is not such as to occasion any abhorrent 
suspicion of fortune hunting. The gentle- 
man for whom I speak, and who is too 
bashful to appear in propria persona while 
he has reason to anticipate an unfavorable 
reception of his suit, is exceedingly well off, 
quite of independent means, I do assure 
you, Mrs. Stelling. And I believe that you 
have from your business enterprise some- 
thing in the neighborhood of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year. Correct me if I err, 
please.” 

‘‘A little better than that,’’ she said, 
giving me, however, a single penetrating 
look. ‘‘It was seventeen thousand three 
hundred net last year. But that’s not 
found money, Mr. Joy. We had to work 
for it, and you and any gentleman who 
entered the family will have to work for it 
too. Excuse me for plain talking, Mr. Joy.” 

“The more the merrier,’”’ said I, ‘‘and 
labor is a pleasure when it is sweetened by 
love—by love, Mrs. Stelling.” 

I confess that I found a strange and 
terrifying sweetness in repeating that word 
to Mrs. Stelling, and the liquidity of the 
glance which she bestowed upon me now 
was disturbing. I told myself that it was 
occasioned by a memory of the past, like 
the return of a strain of half-forgotten 
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music, resurrected like a memory of love in 
the springtime of life brought back by the 
odor of a flowering hawthorn—cratzgus 
cordata popularis—but it was incredibly 
moving, and I took alarm and thought that 
perhaps I’d better expound Eddie’s case 
to someone of like sex. 

I said to her then, ‘‘I imagine I shall 
speak about this to Mr. Stelling. It would 
be much more businesslike, I do believe.” 

“What has he got to say about it?” 
she said, repeating Eddie’s identical and 
hitherto inexplicable words. 

I would not have you think for a moment 
that obvious facts escape me. I am, on the 
contrary, very alert and penetrating; but 
none the less the truth which she now un- 
veiled to me was dazzling. I saw a great 
light, as it were. 

“But surely he has something to say 
about the marriage of his own daughter,” 
said I, remonstrating. 

“Oh, Mr. Joy,” she said, so pleased, ‘‘did 
you think he was my father? Well, I 
never did! It is true that he is much the 
elder of me, and people would never take 
us for brother-in-law and sister-in-law, 
but Why, Mr. Joy, Fred is my late 
husband’s brother! He is my brother-in- 
law, Mr. Joy.” 

This was a facer; it put quite another 
complexion on matters, you know. De- 
cidedly, I had not supposed that the 
worthy locomotive engineer was her father; 
one does not speak of and to one’s father as 
“Fred,” does one now? That would argue 
an extraordinary unsophistication and igno- 
rance of accepted usage. But I had taken 
it that the gentleman was her husband, and 
I had not inquired. 

This put, as I say, quite another face on 
matters. I shall, however, and from a 
sense of delicacy in which I do not doubt 
that you join fully, refrain from anything 
so crude and ungentlemanly as a verbatim 
rendition of our subsequent conversation. 
Passing briskly over it, with the general 
observation that the matter then in hand 
was disposed of to mutual liking and con- 
sent, I took up the topic which I had 
intended to broach from the first, and 
worked upon her weaker intellect so with 
argument and appeal that she quite sur- 
rendered whatever of aversion or suspicion 
or antipathy she had had for Eddie Stroock, 
and said that she would not stand in the 
way of the young people’s happiness. Over- 
joyed, both on Eddie’s account and my 
own, and observing that it was nearly 
twelve o’clock, I bade her good night and 
hastened homeward with my glad tidings. 

Eddie was sitting on the bed, clutching 
the handle of his valise, or bag, as though 
he meditated an immediate departure. The 
look he bent upon me was so uncommonly 
morose and indicated such perturbation of 
intellect that I paused in the doorway in 
uneasiness. 

“Come in here, you little sneak,”’ said he, 
pointing me out so that there should be no 
mistake. ‘I want to talk to you.” 

“But, Eddie,” said I, yielding reluctantly 
to his importunity and approaching him, 
“there is really no occasion-for this, you 
know. I’m here to felicitate you, and, if 
you will, to be felicitated in turn. Don’t 
look at me that way, I beg of you.” 

“What have you been up to?” de- 
manded he. 
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Philco “‘A”’ Battery on Charge 


To connect battery to receiving set 
just pull out plug (2) from the built-in 
receptacle of the Philco NOISELESS 
Charger and push into receptacle (1). 


Philco Glass-case ““A’’ Bat- 
tery for standard 6-volt 
tubes * te. Sie eee $16 


Philco Glass-case “A”’ Bat- 
teryfordry-celltubes . . $8 
Spray-proof. Acid-tight. 


Recharge in your living room 
without changing a wire 


Recharging a Philco Radio Battery with a Philco NOISELESS 
Charger means merely pulling a plug from your radio socket and 
pushing it into the charger socket. No changing wires. No 
moving the battery. No worry about burning out tubes by get- 
ting positive and negative wires mixed. 


Philco Radio Batteries—both ‘“‘A”’ and “B’’—have other big 
advantages that make storage battery operation easy, convenient, 
and economical. 


They are assembled in attractive acid-tight, spill-proof glass cases— 
or in wood cases finished in beautiful Adam-brown mahogany. They have 
exclusive built-in Charge Indicators that tell you at a glance how far the 
. battery is charged or discharged. 


No matter how expensive your radio set—whether it has one tube or 
many tubes—you must have the steady voltage and strong non-rippling 
current of a god STORAGE BATTERY for the best results. 


Philco Radio Batteries deliver strong, non-rippling current without 
hum, roar or buzz. And your Philco is sure to be new and fresh because, 
of course, Philco Batteries are shipped Drynamic (dry-charged). 


Philco also makes high-powered starting batteries for your automobile. 
See your nearest Philco Service Station, Radio or Music Dealer. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Philco “B” 
at pastes Philco  Mahosanized -Case 


Storage ‘‘B"’ Batteries are just as essential for clear Batteries 
and may reception as storage ‘‘A’’ Batteries 
Philco “‘B”’ Batteries s ‘lean and dry. Charge Type RAR and RW forstorage battery tubes. 
without Gistautecting a single wire. U = a Philco In beautiful Adam-brown mahogany-finish 
Charger and ‘B”’ Charging Panel ($2.75 cases harmonizing with your radio cabinet. 

> 
With de luxe mahogany-finish case ae cover BOCES te gel 14.50 up 
(ASIN Ota) EWE G Su a te, tl | $20 Philco Charge Tester—permanently mounted 
With handsome mahoganized case without cover in filler cap—avoids fussing with a hydrometer. 
(AS) werltayte ys.) ome epee ia) ie F $16.50 $1.00 extra. 


Philco Slagle Charger for all “B”’ batteries and UD44 “A” Batteries, 
Noiseless $9.75 


Philco Double ‘Charger for all ‘ 


‘B” batteries and UD86 A” Batteries. 
Noiseless. Price $15.00 


Charger prices include plugs and receptacles which enable you 
to recharge without changing wires or moving batteries. 
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It’s a long way back, but I can shut my 
eyes and see the blue-white hills of the 
winter pinelands, as lonely as death, with 
the wolves howling out of the darkness of 
the forest and the sound of sleigh bells on 
the frosty air. And it’s the bells I remem- 
ber best. I can see the logs, the towering 
loads of logs, with ‘the shouting men on top 
of their sleigh loads, snow-splashed and 
rime-covered, the logs creaking and whin- 
ing under their chains, with the frosted 
horses tugging and pulling and the bells 
ringing as they went: silvery bells, chiming 
through the white hush of the winter morn- 
ing, through the blue dusk of the deepening 
twilight; bells jingling and jocund; bells 
distant and dreamy; bells on sled tongues 
and harness collars and neck yokes; bells on 
tug buckles and hame points; whole strings 
of bells paralleling surcingles under steam- 
ing bellies, chiming musically with every 
lift of every sharp-shod hoof; bells that 
beat the loneliness back and made my 
wilderness a land of ceaseless music. I 
loved to hear them, to be near them. 

Iran away once, riding on an empty bob- 
sleigh, with a dangling chain dancing and 
singing behind it and a double chime of 
bells caroling from the iron-gray team in 
front of it. I rode into the bush until the 
driver, with an oath, stopped and made me 
dismount, ordering me to get home or he’d 
flay the hide off me. And in my efforts to 
make home I got lost, utterly lost, and 
darkness came down on my world, and it 
was only God’s own mercy I didn’t die of 
cold and hunger that night. But when my 
legs could carry me no farther I spotted the 
lights of a lumber camp and was taken in 
and given hot soup and sandwiches made 
of thick bread and cold pork and put to 
sleep in a wall bunk. There I lay awake, 
listening to a fiddler who played wonderful 
tunes while the lumberjacks shouted and 
danced and quarreled and sang about the 
red-hot stove. I was taken home the noon 
of the next day. For the first time in my 
life that I can remember, my mother put 
her arms around me and held me close 
against her breast. 

She was good to me, that mother of mine, 
but she was not a demonstrative woman. 
She had scant time, I suppose, for showing 
her feelings. And hard work makes a hard 
race. Small as I was, as I’ve already said, 
I had to help with the farm chores. I had 
to carry swill to the hogs and skim milk 
to the calves and gather eggs and keep the 
wood box filled, and water and bed down 
the stock,and shovel snow in winter and pull 
weeds in summer. It’s queer what we re- 
member, out of the welter of time. It 
seems only yesterday when I’d carry my 
wooden bucket of skim milk out to the 
calf pen and the bunting and drooling noses 
of those calves would poke themselves 
through the pen slats and suck at a loose 
button on my threadbare old reefer or get 
hold of a loose sleeve end and do their best 
to drain a breakfast from dry cloth. If they 
were young, I’d help them to take up the 
skim milk by letting them suck on my 
bunched fingers as they drank, and the 
clinging moist mouths, I remember, would 
give me a small chill of nerve ends up the 
arm. And I must have been an acquisitive 
little beggar, even in those early days, for 
I could find eggs where no one else found 
them; and once on the trail of a stolen 
nest out in the surrounding slash, I never 
gave up until my hidden cackle berries were 
duly gathered in. 

But even my pleasures, in those early 
days, were in some way tangled up with 


‘production. Fishing, for example, has been 


the one joy of my life. And I was allowed 
to fish, as a boy, because the string I in- 
variably brought home helped out the 
family larder. I was also an expert frog 
snarer. Armed with pole and line and a 
three-pronged hook adorned with a bit of 
red flannel, I would pioneer along the wood- 
land swales and swamp edges and capture 
my harvest of meaty-legged bullfrogs. I 
can still see myself wading barefooted into 
amber pools warm with the spring sun- 
shine, dropping my snare beside a sleepy 
greenback and neatly hooking him as he 
leaped for my incendiary splash of red. . 

In spring, too, I was allowed to help with 
the sap buckets in one of the near-by sugar 
camps. Why I was given money for this 
work I could never quite understand, since 
life, for a week or two, turned into one cloy- 
ing dream of sweetness. I drank sweet sap 
by the quart; I licked birch paddles dipped 
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into sirup boilers; I ate mar 
in the snow of the dwindlj 
ate it by the pound, d] 
precious cakes of the browns 
in birch bark. But my croy 
remember it, was being 
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HEN you hear it said that more retail 

merchants sell Mansfields than any other 
tire, you naturally doubt the accuracy of the 
statement. 


The Mansfield is only twelve years old. 
Quietly as its fame has spread, it may already 
have more retailer friends than any other tire. 


Sh aring in the ‘ G We do not imow—dnd it is not important. 


The great wholesale Hardware Merchants 


a . CA 2 of the country make their annual billion dollar 
LO I i O I ) ) y O Pp t 1 S Hf \G distribution of merchandise to 340,703 retailers. 
- These are hardware stores, department 
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| S if Not all of them sell Mansfield Tires but lit- 

ion the M ans ield erally thousands of them do prefer to sell 

/. 4 Mansfields over any other tire. Even that is 
S not so important as the reason for it. 

, iM . . 
IN b G t] ) Cc b C tt Cc 1€ S They all know that the Mansfield is built, 


not to undersell but to overserve. 
- ‘ yp SH Sharing in the economy of this enormous 
: 
IKE t] Le y b elie Ve it distribution, the Mansfield can be the better 


tire they believe it to be. 


the Mansfield, it is because they want your 
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SEEN Mansfield, Ohio LDS, 
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Appearances 
Do Matter 


Clean shaves and polished shoes alone 
never won a battle or landed an order. 
But they help morale. And morale 
makes armies and business organiza- 
tions. Appearances do matter—in busi- 
ness perhaps more than anywhere else. 


Pardon the personal question—but how 
does your office look? Does it reflect a 
spirit of success, efficiency, modernity? 
Or is it a recommendation for your 
competitors? This matter of making 
the best of your business background is 
worth serious consideration. Is there 
any question that an impressive-looking 
office is a valuable asset? 


Sikes Office Easy Chairs are morale 
builders. Their comfort permits and 
encourages the best mental effort of the 
office worker. Their dignity of line and 
beauty of finish go far toward giving an 
office that ‘‘shipshape and Bristol fash- 
ion”’ aspect which has a distinctly bene- 
ficial effect on the staff from chief to 
office boy. 


There is a Sikes dealer near you (name 
on request). He has Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs in the wood and finish to suit 
your needs. There are expensive models 
and inexpensive. Yet all are Sikes in 


comfort, material, workmanship. 


Office 
Easy 
Chairs 
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SIKES 


CHAIRMAKERS 
FOR GO YEARS 


PHILADELPHIA 


In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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with even bigger loads of pine slabs, which 
I staked down about two feet apart, filling 
the space between with the sawdust. It 
was hard work for me, but I kept at it to the 
end; and I glowed with triumph when I 
had finished that, my first job of road build- 
ing. Thereafter we could walk dry-shod 
from the back door to the root house, to the 
well platform, even to the chicken coop and 
on to the pigpen and the stable. It was my 
first transportation system, and from time 
to time I reballasted it with fresh sawdust 
from the mill and refilled an occasional 
washout and repaired an occasional break 
in my retaining walls. 

But about this time a new world was open- 
ing up around me. There was no school in 
our immediate neighborhood, so for two 
hours every evening my mother sat at the 
kitchen table with me, teaching me the 
three R’s. She let nothing interfere with 
those lessons, for she was determined from 
the first that I should have my chance in 
the world. She was very patient with me. 
Even when lessons were over, she would 
talk to me until bedtime—talk to me as she 
might with a grown-up. This, I think, was 
one of the reasons why I became more 
serious-minded than most boys of my age. 
It cut short my youth, in a way; but, on 
the other hand, it gave me an earlier start 
at the serious things of life. By the time 
I was eight years old I could milk a cow, 
strip the udder to its last drop, and steady 
her with a fence rail across her shin bones if 
she threatened to kick. By the time I was 
eleven I could drive a one-horse cultivator 
and handle an ax and unhitch a team. I 
was not averse to these labors. They don’t 
seem to have impressed me as drudgery. 
But there was little time for play in my life. 
Like other boys so placed, I had to make 
play of my work. 

But my mother apparently couldn’t have 
been very successful with her farm. A dry 
summer burned up our crops, and I can re- 
call the solemn visits of a solemn old note 
shaver in black, with much talk about mort- 
gages and foreclosures and overdue interest. 
One night, on coming home from the mill, 
I found my mother in tears. She wasn’t a 
woman who easily surrendered to grief. 
She tried her best, in fact, to keep her wet 
and reddened eyes turned away from me. 
But I knew that evil had overtaken our 
house. 

About a week later we were put out of it. 
An auctioneer with a drooping mustache 
that made him look like a walrus appeared 
on the scene, our meager furniture was put 
out in the open air, and piece by piece our 
belongings were sold to the highest bidder. 
It made so moving a drama in my quiet life 
that sorrow at the loss of those friendly old 
objects seems to have been eclipsed by the 
excitement in the repeated duels for posses- 
sion and the continuous quips of the walrus 
man mounted on our kitchen table. But 
my heart sank when I realized that our live- 
stock was to be included in the sale. I crept 
to my mother, who was seated on an over- 
turned washtub, and buried my face in her 
lap that I might not see the animals I had 
loved led away. She strained me to her 
shoulder and I could feel her body heave 
with a quiet sob or two. Then she pulled 
herself together. 

“Be a man, Jack,’’ she said as she patted 
my back. ‘ We’ll win out yet.” 

We stayed at a neighbor’s house for a 
week or two and then my mother moved on 
to Nagisaw, where she ran a sort of board- 
ing house for the lumberjacks and road 
men. I can remember how the spiked 
boots of the rivermen ground the floor of 
her dining room into a mass of slivers; how 
they wore thin the treads of the dark and 
narrow stairway that led to the sleeping 
quarters above; how they ranged them- 
selves night by night about the old round- 
bellied stove and smoked and spat into its 
ruby throat and told tales of log drives and 
timber wolves and ax duels and hairbreadth 
escapes from forest fires, until I was shooed 
off to bed. 

But our home in Nagisaw, luckily, was 
near a school, and no time was lost in start- 
ing me off on my new studies. I was a shy 
lad in those days, having lived much of my 
life alone; and it was the cruel custom in 
frontier communities such as this that all 
newcomers could be accepted only after 
battle. I was a quiet and self-contained 
youngster, but I was thick-muscled and 
sinewy and strong as a young ox. And be 
fore I was a day at the new school I saw 
that my fated rival was one Archie Hueffer, 
the son of a mill boss and the undisputed 
autocrat of his class. He was taller and two 
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years older than I was, and enjoyed a con- 
siderable local reputation as a hoof slapper. 
This meant that when he fought he fought 
with his feet as well as with his fists. This 
discomforting fact, however, did not alto- 
gether discourage me, and I duly accepted 
his challenge for combat. 

I was a new boy and I had no supporters. 
I stood, indeed, an object of common ridi- 
cule, some of my classmates finding my 
clothes a source of merriment and some of 
them, having detected me in certain of my 
home duties, crowning me with the un- 
savory term of ‘‘pot washer.” So I felt 
very much alone in the world as I made my 
tremulous way down to the trysting ground 
behind the pail-timber mill, where we could 
fight without interruption from our elders. 

It was, I suppose, a good deal like other 
fights engaged in by that young savage 
known as boy. It was a long fight and a 
bitter one. Blood flowed on either side. 
The time came, in fact, when I could view 
my enemy through only one eye. A false 
wave of courage swept through me, how- 
ever, when I saw that I had a chance of 
holding my own. But I failed to count on 
my bigger enemy’s adeptness and finish as 
a kicker. When he found that he could not 
pound his way to victory with his fists, he 
resorted to adroit and unexpected move- 
ments of the feet. A boot toe against the 
ribs knocked the breath out of my body and 
another in the stomach left me uncertain of 
my bearings. Before I could recover from 
this, the agile leg that could flail like a ballet 
dancer’s brought a heel up flat against my 
face and sent me sprawling; and before I 
could roll over I was kicked again and again 
about the body, until the only thought that 
remained in my muddled head was to get 
beyond reach of those merciless feet, before 
I went to pieces like a barrel without hoops. 

I managed to get on my hands and knees, 
but that was the best I coulddo. And then 
I tried to crawl away. I could hear the 
shrill chorus of derision as I floundered off 
on all fours, triumphantly kicked from be- 
hind as I went. I crept away, my body 
aching with pain. But in my soul rankled 
the sharper pain of defeat. I sobbed aloud 
as I struggled to my feet and groped my 
way toward the millshed, my flight followed 
by the cruel gibes of the crowd who had 
witnessed the pot washer’s defeat. 

I was still sobbing there when a pale-eyed 
giant in a plaid woolen shirt open at the 
throat flung down a cant hook and came 
solemnly over to where I leaned against a 
slab pile. He turned me around and put a 
huge forefinger under my chin and lifted my 
face up to the light. Then he pulled a flask 
from his pocket and made me take a drink 
from it. The stuff I drank burned my 
throat. It was raw liquor. 

“So they’re all agin ye, air they?” he 
said as he wiped my face with a rusty red 
handkerchief that smelled of sweat. He 
turned and looked back at the jeering group. 
Then he took a chew of tobacco and stood 
silent a moment. 

“Air ye licked?” he asked in an encour- 
aging man-to-man way. 

Idon’t know whetherit wasthat unlooked- 
for sympathy or the redeye that had begun 
to sing in my veins. But I squared my 
battered jaw and shrilled out, ‘‘They can’t 
lick me, not a damn one o’ them!” 

The great hand thumped me on the 
shoulder. 

“Now ye’re talkin’, lad. Ye’re not licked 
till ye say so. And ye’re goin’ back to face 
that bootin’ bully in fair fight.” 

We went back, much to the amazement 
of Archie Hueffer and his gang. My mill- 
yard giant was very businesslike about it 
all. He drew a circle in the trodden saw- 
dust and placed young Hueffer in the mid- 
dle of it. Then on Archie’s shoulder he placed 
a chip, with the solemn injunction that all 
comers were to be challenged to remove 
that pregnant bit of pine bark from its 
resting place. 

My enemy’s slightly swollen eye was on 
me as he issued that challenge. I could 
hear the derisive shouts of his supporters 
and the millman’s warning that the first 
fighter who used his feet would be thrown 
into the river. But my body was on fire as 
I stepped into the ring. My ears were sing- 
ing as I confronted Archie Hueffer, as with 
one hand I knocked aside his precious chip 
and with the other smote him smartly and 
unexpectedly on the end of the nose. 

Boys’ fights, I’ve found, are very seldom 
knock-down affairs. They are more like the 
straddling combats of pullets, with few 
clean-cut blows and much showy ruffling of 
feathers. But toil had hardened and broad- 
ened my bony young fist. There was weight 
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—this new model represents an achieve- 
ment that is typical of Chandler’s manu- 
facturing genius: 


Aclosed car whose extraordinary beauty 
and spaciousness are enhanced by flashing, 
brilliant, breath-taking performance. 


| 


Every detail of the body maintains the 
highest Chandler-Fisher traditions of dig- 
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HAND 


New Coach 


Imperial 


n595 


Body by Fisher 


| i ss 
At the Touring Car Price— 


nity and structural solidity. The rear seat 
can be reached without disturbing the front 
seat passengers. 


Drive the Coach Imperial and you will 
be instantly struck by the power, speed, 
and snap which characterize the Pikes Peak 
Motor; and by the amazing way in which 
the Traffic Transmission eliminates gear 
clashing at all speeds. 


(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents ) 
All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


a | 


A 


ty THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
ar Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


. CLEVELAND 
Cable Address ‘““Chanmotor”’ 
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A_ DEVELOPMENT OF FIFTY YEARS 


is a Different Machine 


Learn what Lightning Speed 
with Proven Accuracy the FIRST 
TIME means to scores of thousands 
of users—and what it would mean 
to you on your own work. 


Fifty Years of mechanical 
figuring development—of proving 
and perfecting—have placed within 
your reach a machine that is uni- 
versally recognized for its remark- 
able utility, ease of operation and 
high quality construction. 


From time to time, technical 
experts from other nationally-known 
manufacturing organizations visit 
the Monroe plant and are amazed at 
the care that is taken even in the 
most minute details of Monroe 
manufacturing; at the thoroughness 
with which each moving part is heat- 
treated and tested to insure the long 
life which this Company is building 
into each 


MONROE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
Locked-Figure Addition, 


Direct Subtraction, Automatic Di- 
vision, Fixed Decimals, Visible 
Proof—these are but a few of the 
distinctive Monroe operating fea- 
tures that assure Lightning Speed 
with Proven Accuracy on all kinds 
of figure-work. 


There is a Monroe Business- 
Arithmetic Expert near you, ready to 
analyze your figure problems; leave 
a machine with you; place it in ser- 
vice on your own work; and let you 
be the sole judge as to the time, 
money and labor it will save you. 
Your own clerks can operate it with 
brief instruction. 


We invite you to arrange for 
a trial-demonstration so that you 
may prove to your own satisfaction 
that: ‘‘HERE is a different 
Machine!”’ No obligation whatever. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Bldg. Plant 

New York, N.Y. Orange, N. J. 
Monroe Machines and Service are Available in 


all Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

There were other books almost as magical. 
For digging a hole ample enough to contain 
the mortal remains of a dead horse, already 
in an advanced state of decomposition, I 
was rewarded by a neighbor named Pilcher 
with the loan of two dog-eared yolumes by 
Bret Harte—The Luck of Roaring Camp 
and The Outcasts of Poker Flat. Ifound the 
noble-hearted gamblers therein described 
much more appealing than were the Sunday- 
school-book heroes who dripped with sugary 
goodness and enriched the patient listener 
with pious platitudes. Harte, in fact, had 
me almost persuaded torun away and follow 
in the steps of the forty-niners. I think it 
was the tranquilizing influence of David 
Copperfield, which came into my possession 
in exchange for a broken-bladed jackknife 
and a small but bona-fide cannon that could 
be loaded and fired with black powder, that 
prompted me to remain at home and de- 
mand less glamour from my immediate 
associates. 

But the great accession in the matter of 
reading seems to have been a coverless and 
tattered copy of The Count of Monte Cristo. 
I can no longer recall where or how I got it. 
But I remember that I was discovered por- 
ing over its opening pages and that it was 
promptly taken away from me as no fit and 
proper volume for a young boy to be wast- 
ing his time over. Day after day and week 
after week I searched for that hidden book, 


ready even to defy my mother in order to 
recover those tattered pages and determine 
what further events were to come out of the 
Chateau d’If. I found my lost volume 
eventually, tucked away behind a meal box 
in my mother’s pantry. I found a new hid- 
ing place for it underneath a loose board in 
my bedroom floor. And night after night, 
when my school lessons were finished and 
my home work done and I was supposed to 
be sound asleep, I would slip out of bed, 
relight the little coal-oil lamp, resurrect my 
beloved volume and go wafting off over the 
seas of romance. When I heard my moth- 
er’s heavy step on the stairs, coming up 
from her long day of labor, I’d hurriedly 
hide away the book and put out my lamp. 

But one night, unfortunately, I read 
longer than I should have. I fell asleep, in 
fact, with the telltale lamp still burning and 
the forbidden novel still in my hand on the 
old patchwork quilt. At any other time, I 
think, my mother would have understood. 
But she was a harassed and toil-hardened 
woman at that period, and her one obsession 
was to see me succeed at my school studies. 
She knew nothing, I suppose, of a boy’s 
secret hunger for high romance, of his crav- 
ing for some glimpse of the light that never 
was on land or sea. At any rate, I was 
promptly awakened and confronted with 
my breach of trust and punished for the 
same by being forbidden to go fishing for 
perch along the overflow coves of our near-by 
river at high-water time, when one’s catch 
was limited only to the number of fishworms 
in one’s bait tin. The next morning The 
Count of Monte Cristo was burned in the 
dining-room range before my own stricken 
eyes. It was five long years before I could 
get my hands on a second copy and finish 
reading the story. 

But the glamour, for some reason, had 
gone out of it. By that time I had grown 
into less of a dreamer and was more inter- 
ested in the technical books that already 
impressed me as holding the key to power. 
For even in those days I had an itch for 
power. I remember being taken to Detroit, 
where, with a bag of peanuts in my hands, 
Isat on the new city hall steps and watched 
a military band miarch past. It was the 
first time I had ever heard a real band, a 
brass band. It sent shivers up and down 
my spine and pretty well went to my head. 
It spelled greatness to me. It stood for 
some proud and haughty pageantry of life 
which had always been denied me. And as 
I listened to those martial strains athrob 
with the beat of the big drum I rather 
giddily determined that some day I was go- 
ing to be a great man. It seems, in a way, 
like the foolish mood of a foolish young 
hulk of a backwoodsman munching peanuts 
on a dusty stone step. But I can’t help 
feeling that that was one of the most forma- 
tive periods of all my life. It brought vision, 
and no life is great without vision. 

On another occasion, for all my youth 
I was one day given an emergency job as 
flagman at a D. & B. crossing where a new 
culvert was being put in. That was a red- 
letter day for me, a grand and glorious 
day, when I stood in the middle of the 
muddy road with a red flag in my hand. 
There I savored my first taste of authority. 
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With one wave of that flag I stopped the 
mufflered farmers on their loads of bagged 
grain; I imperiously checked the advance 
of the four-horse team hauling sills for the 
new post office; I grimly turned back the 
visiting bishop beside the local sky pilot in 
his lemon-crate top buggy; and I uncon- 
cernedly waved aside Old Man Hueffer be- 
hind his prancing roans. It was my first 
draught of power over other men. The joy 
of it, I’m afraid, rather went to my head. 
When there was no actual traffic to check, 
I stood ankle-deep in the mud, waving back 
imaginary caravans and arresting non- 
existent captains of commerce. But I loved 
it, and my one lament was that my taste 
of power should be so fleeting. 

My mother was always behind me in this 
aspiration toward bigger things. She had a 
blind faith in what book learning could do 
for a boy. She would never let me miss 
school. Even though the snow was waist- 
high, I was sent forth to my daily lessons. 
At night I was duly cross-examined and 
tutored and talked to; and most of my 
learning, I must confess, did not come to me 
through schools and schooling. I was 
through with schools, in fact, before I was 
fourteen years old. But I was not through 
with study. 

When I was thirteen my mother’s health 
began to fail. The winter before she had 
had an inflammation of the lungs, from 
which she never entirely recovered. Her 
cough stayed with her during the summer 
that followed, and she became frailer and 
frailer. I had to help her with the house- 
work. I became pretty expert, as I re- 
member it, as a dishwasher, for those stacks 
of smeared crockery were high enough to 
bring efficiency to the most awkward hand. 
But I took a strange pride in seeing those 
dinner dishes cleaned and polished and 
arrayed in rows. It was, I suppose, my 
awakening love for organization, for order 
and system. And my pride in that work 
even eclipsed the fear of ridicule at the 
hands of my boy friends—boy friends who 
clung stubbornly to the belief that all such 
labor was unfitted to the lordly male. 

When school opened again, in the fall, 
my mother got a big-limbed Finn girl to 
help her with the housework. Her name 
was Drina. The men, at mealtime, joshed 
and jollied her until her milk-white skin 
would turn rose color. She pretended to 
dislike their teasing. But young as I was, 
I noticed that she never ran away from it. 
And in the end, I remember, she married 
one of the rivermen, who had bought a 
farm up on the Titabawassee. I also re- 
member that I was called on to bolster up 
the family budget that fall by delivering 
four huge milk cans every morning to the 
depot platform. I’m not sure whether they 
were for shipment down the line or for use 
in the construction-gang camps. 

But one morning as I drove up to the 
depot a strange thing happened. The 
agent, it seems, had been trying to revive 
a dying stove fire by using the kerosene 
can on it. I had backed up to the platform 
and was ready to lift down my first can of 
milk when I heard the explosion and saw 
him come running out of the station room 
with his clothes on fire. He flung himself 
down and tried to roll, I suppose to keep 
the flames away from his face. He rolled 
right across the wooden platform to the tail- 
board of my old spring wagon. When I saw 
him there, smoking and burning, I pulled 
the top off a milk can and tilted the 
whole six gallons over him as he threshed 
at himself like a boy fighting bees. 

It troubled me, to think of wasting all 
that milk; but it did the trick. And the 
two of us used a second can to put out the 
fire in the station house, for there was no 
water handy. 

Big Sam Callard, the head of the road, 
came up the line that afternoon and sent 
word over to the school that he wanted to 
see me. The other boys told me I was going 
to get hail Columbia for throwing away 
twelve good gallons of Big Sam’s milk, and 
I half believed them. 

But Big Sam didn’t give me hail Colum- 
bia. He shook hands with me, and seemed 
surprised at my youth when he looked me 
over, and announced that I was made of 
the stuff that he wanted behind him in his 
work. He said there was a job waiting for 
me on the road any time I cared to take it. 

I ran home, to carry this news to my 
mother. My joy was tempered, however, 
by the thought that she would never allow 
me to leave school. To be a railroad man 
had been the dream of my youth, and to 
have that prize thrust in my hand and then 
taken away again even gave a touch of 
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Nash Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


This illustrates how Nash attains perfect equalization on all 
four wheels. When pedal is depressed torque is equalized to 
right and leftcross shafts by action of equalizer bar. Frontand 
rear equalization is accomplished by mounting ends of brake 
cross shafts on ball joint so they can move forward and aft. 


The Industry’s Greatest 
ur-W heel Brake Achievement 


| Unquestionably Nash-type mechanical four-whéel brakes 
are the safest, the simplest, and the most practical in the 
industry. Such a strong assertion would be an extravagance 
were not the evidence of their superiority so conclusive. 


Briefly, here are their ten distinguishing features: 


1 Nash-type four-wheel brakes are 
fully equalized—to right and left, 
to front and rear. The dangerous, 
swerving characteristic of partially 
equalized brakes is entirely eliminated. 


D They have been engineered to an 
unique degree of clean, simplified 
design. 


3 They have fewer points requiring 
lubrication than any other mechan- 
ical brake system known. 


They are entirely encased in front 
and thus kept completely free from 
dirt and water. 


5 They are permanent of adjustment. 
This has been attained through the 
use of extremely large braking surfaces. 


6 They are not hampered by heat or 
cold but operate perfectly in all 
temperatures and climates. 


The shoes in Nash front-wheel 

brakes are made of light weight 
aluminum die castings—a very strong 
and costly construction. 


8 Perfect steering control is assured 
by a scientific distribution of the 
pressure so that 60% is applied to the 
rear brakes and 40% to the front. 


Nash grinds the brake lining to a 

perfect finish after it is applied to 
the shoes. Thus the brakes grip the 
wheels with absolute surety and velvety 
smoothness. 


1 O Nash disc wheels are specially de- 

signed to house the front brakes 
snugly. Both wheeland tire form a pro- 
tecting shield to the brake. 


Four-wheel brakes are standard Nash equipment on all 
Advanced Six and Special Six models at no extra cost. 
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ANSONIA CLOEKS 


NSONIA offers you a clock for every 
need. The Ansonia line ranges from 
the dignified mahogany mantel clock, with 
its sweet-toned Westminster chimes, to the 
necessary, but beautiful and dependable, 
alarm clocks. It also includes low-priced 
but good-looking watches which are excel- 
lent timekeepers. You can always rely on 
an ANsOoNIA. 


3 Illustrated above, sounds at 
Sonia No. 1. each quarter hour the melo- 
dious chimes of Westminster. Spirit level on 
dial indicates when clock is in beat; adjust- 
able feet for leveling. Case of hand-rubbed 


mahogany; 10” high, 23” wide 
TEED gaat. Ol) ta, ieee ° $55.00 


Raised bronze numerals, $5.00 extra. 


Strikes the hour and 

Tambour No. 1. half hour on two sweet- 

toned chime rods. Eight-day movement. 

Silvered dial; antique, gold finished sash. 
Mahogany finished case, 93’ 

$16.00 


high, 17” wide 


Bediend Has antique, tinted dial and col- 
radgtord. ored picture in door panel. Eight- 
day, hour and half-hour gong strike. Ma- 


hogany finished case, 144” high 
WAGED ih Benes mate ’ $16.00 


1 are made in seven models. 
Squareclox Square Simplex, illustrated, 


is the only 10-day automatic $6 00 
alarm clock; 54" highx43”’ wide. ° 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


is a stem-wind watch, heavily 

Mentor nickel-plated case. Hasa 
30-hour movement . $1.50 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, 75 cents extra. 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


99 John St. Dept. P. New York 
fa} 
VW 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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me nothing bucked a fellow up like a good 
hound pup. He led me over to a shed that 
evening, where a hound of his was lying 
with a litter of eight pups. I can still recall 
the wave of joy that went through me when 
he told me to take my pick. It was supper- 
time, in that four-legged family, and there 
was one husky little beggar that seemed 
more active in rooting his brothers aside 
and claiming the mother teat that others 
tried to preémpt. He knew what he wanted, 
that pup, and he knew how to go after it. 
That was the pup I chose, and I christened 
him Rooter on the spot. 

Rooter and I became fast friends, and the 
nuzzling of his companionable little nose in 
my hand in time drove the desolation out of 
my soul. I fed him and trained him and 
kept him in a kennel made out of an old 
nail keg. He was something to come home 
to. And of a Sunday we’d go off fishing or 
tramp the woods together and bring back 
enough black squirrel and rabbit to pay for 
his board and keep. And when I started in 
to study again he’d sit by night with his 
nose across my knee and gaze up at me with 
the hungry faith that can make a man 
wonder why his own two-legged breed so 
seldom hangs to a friendship without a 
string to it. 

It was Rooter who kept me from going 
sour; and it was Rooter who, two winters 
later, when I was skating on the river and 
went through the ice, brought red-whiskered 
old Sandy MacIntosh from the pumping 
station and gave him a chance to push the 
end of a fence rail under my chin before I let 
my half-frozen body slip back beneath the 
broken rubber ice floating around me. He 
had a bark like a bell, that dog, and an eye 
like a girl’s, and a heart that wouldn’t quail 
before a truckload of tom lynxes. 

But the important point, at this time, 
was that I had begun my life as a railroad 
man. I was a strong boy and I liked to 
show my strength. I was a wolf for work. 
So I soon became a machinist’s helper. My 
secret hope was to climb up through the 
position of machinist and graduate from 
the roundhouse to the big erecting or repair 
shops, and there some day be foreman, and 
from foreman to forge on to master me- 
chaniec or superintendent of rolling stock. 
But Big Sam Callard, who had been keep- 
ing an eye on me, saw fit to direct me other- 
wise. He put me in the yard for a few 
weeks and then transferred me to brake- 
man on one of his mixed trains. He told me 
he liked my idea of trying to learn engineer- 
ing through correspondence courses—which 
the other men had rather laughed at—and 
advised me never to cease to observe and 
study and work for the road. 

It was while braking on that mixed train 
that I first met Aggie Newton. She was the 
daughter of a farm owner up the line, and 
once a week she went to town on the mixed 
for a music lesson. I wasn’t altogether 
unaware of those trips. I was shy, though, 
and there must have been a considerable 
number of music lessons before I found 
courage to speak to the demure and quiet- 
eyed girl in the red-lined woolen cape. 

I was little more than a youngster then; 
but I decided, in my own mind, that Aggie 
Newton was the girl I was going to marry. 
That dingy old day coach seemed brighter 
when Aggie was sitting in it. I can still re- 


member the rose pink that swept up into 


her face when she had left her mittens in the 
car seat and I had them waiting for her on 
the next trip to town. We became quite 
friendly after that and had a good many 
talks together. Before, I hadn’t thought 
much of my brakeman’s job. But I was 
sorry when Big Sam Callard told me he was 
going to put me on to firing on one of his 
engines; and it didn’t add to my happiness 
to find that Archie Hueffer had fallen into 
the habit of driving Aggie back to the depot 
in his father’s canopy-top phaéton when she 
started for home again. 

I had, of course, to go through my first 
examination as fireman. They weren’t so 
formal in those days as they are now, but 
I was more nervous about it all than I pre- 
tended. To advertise my off-handedness, in 
fact, I confronted the examiner with a 
partly consumed bull’s-eye in my mouth. 
A bull’s-eye, I might explain, is an old- 
fashioned confection, a ball of brightly 
colored candy, like an all-day sucker with- 
out its stick. And I can still remember the 
examiner’s disdainful eye as he watched 
me remove the half-dissolved ball from be- 
tween my jaws. 

“You know your train rules, kid, and 
you know your engine,” he said to me. 
““And you strike me as husky enough to 
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throw wood into the box. But you’ve got to 
cut out the sugar-teats before you can get 
to runnin’ a D. & B. locomotive.”’ 

So I bought me a razor and began to 
shave once a week, whether I needed it or 
not. A few days later I was put to work 
bucking a wood-burner in the gravel pits. 
After that I fired for a logger on an upper- 
valley side line. It was hard work, but 
I liked it; and at night, wherever I could 
get a lamp and three feet of chair room, 
I studied my textbooks. 

When it came time for promotion to loco- 
motive engineer the superintendent stopped 
short and said, ‘‘Rusk, how old do you 
make yourself out to be?” 

For even then it was in the rules, of 
course, that no man under twenty-one 
years of age could be eligible for an en- 
gineer’s position. 

I found the-nerve to force a grin as I 
asked him, ‘‘Do you mean officially or as 
a friend of the family?” But he didn’t 
relax a line. 

“T’m making up your examination pa- 
pers,”’ he solemnly retorted, “and I want 
your official age.”” He waited for me to say 
something. ‘‘Are you twenty-one?” he fi- 
nally demanded. My spirits sagged at that, 
for I knew the rules well enough. 

“No, sir; I’m only eighteen,’’ I had to 
tell him. 

That seemed to make him mad. He 
stared down at my papers and then he fixed 
a cold eye on me. 

“How old are you?” he repeated, his 
heavy jaw shut over his shiny celluloid 
collar. 

“‘Highteen,”’ I said again. 

He hit the table with his fist. 

“Damn you, you’re not eighteen!” he 
bellowed back at me. ‘‘ You’re twenty-one! 
Remember that, you dunderhead! From 
today on you’re officially twenty-one!” 

So when I was still three years under 
age I got charge of my engine. I became 
a hogger. They could afford to do things 
in that fashion in the old days, because con- 
ditions were unique. The pioneer is not 
prone to be strong on precedent. You’re 
apt to stretch the rules a trifle when you’re 
chronically short of men and short of cash, 
and Big Sam Callard was something more 
than a mere pioneer with that little eighty- 
eight-mile system of his up in the woods. 
He was a great man and a great spirit, a 
great constructive spirit, and I thank God 
that I started my work under the wing of a 
man of that breed. If I’ve done anything 
worth while in this world, it’s because I’ve 
always tried to snatch at a little of the 
bigness of Big Sam Callard. At that time 
he had thirty miles of road from Lint to 
Nagisaw. Another fifty-odd miles of his 
road ran northwesterly to Pineland. But 
it was only a little one-horse logging line 
up in the neck of the woods, wondering 
where it was going to steal its next flat car 
and how it was going to keep alive after it 
had eaten up the timber along its right of 


way. 

But Big Sam was a farseeing man. He 
had vision, and that put him wise to at 
least two things. He saw that the timber 
could not last forever, and he saw that 
under prevailing conditions he couldn’t 
hope to stand up against the Eastern trunk 
line which ran across his big valley and with 
which hé interchanged. He could contrib- 
ute traffic to the big fellows, but because 
of the limited chance of service he could 
render his own community, compared with 
the wider distribution of the trunk lines, he 
knew that eventually he could be starved 
out behind his own fences. So he fought 
like a cornered rat and worked like a hun- 
gry badger. He had to battle for elbow 
room. 

In sheer self-protection, stage by stage 
and mile by mile, Big Sam was compelled 
to stretch out the trackage of the D. & B. 
How he did it is a long story and a tangled 
story, astory of fighting ever-shifting rivals 
and holding in check the ever-hungry finan- 
cial men of the East—to whom his little 
line was merely a single pawn on a crowded 
board—and holding up payments until 
traffic brought in another batch of the 
much-needed dollars. 

But he hung on to his road, and he did 
even more. He not only kept it alive but he 
made the thing grow—grow like a rock pine 
without enough rootage, apparently, to 
feed a maiden-hair fern. He expanded that 
backwoods string of rust until he’d forced 
a connection with three trunk-line systems 
that finally touched his district, three lordly 
roads that swept by his lean little right of 
way when it was stretched out like a rubber 
band ready to break. That, of course, was 
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Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
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Longer wear—better fit! 


Trade Mark 


Berore they leave the factory —the 
wear of “U.S.” brand Rubbers and 
Arctics has actually been tested and 
measured to the finest fraction of an inch! 


In making these tests every single effect 
of months of hard wear is duplicated by 
remarkable machines. 


One of the machines used in our test- 
ing laboratories is illustrated below. These 
rigid tests make possible the longer wear 
“U.S.” Rubbers are built to give. 

“U.S.” brand Rubbers and Arctics are 
as carefully designed for style as the shoes 
they cover. 
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Made over a wide variety of “lasts” — 
they insure smooth, perfect fit everywhere, 
—across the toe, at the ankle, at instep 
and heel. Each year a careful study of all 
styles of shoes is made by our designers. 


The construction of “U. S.” brand Rub- 
bers is the result of 75 years of experience 
— from the making of the first successful 
rubbers, down to the master brand that 
bears the “U.S.” Trade-mark today. 


Whether you want rubbers or arctics—for 
men, women or children—you’ll find just the 
type and style you want in the big “‘U. S.”’ line. 


Look for the ‘‘U.S."’ Trade-mark. “‘U.S.”’ 


Rubbers cost no more and wear longer. 


United States Rubber Company 


When will the first 


tiny crack appear? 


Under the constant bending and wrin- 
kling, poor rubber soon cracks or breaks. 
In the machine shown at left strips 
cut from ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubbers are bent back 
and forth like the hinges of a door— 
thousands upon thousands of times. A 
magnifying glass is used to detect the 
first signs of checking or cracking. 


Ail styles and sizes for Men, Women and Children 
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swinging down through the Western Mary- 
land to the seaboard. But the Wabash had 
the millions of the Goulds behind it, and 
the old D. & B. had to scramble for its 
money the same as a street cat scrambles 
about for its meals. Why, there were times 
when pay day forgot where it had gone! 
There were times when if we couldn’t beg 
an interswitched car we’d steal it. But we 
all felt that we were just one family, and if 
finances were low, we were willing to wait. 

For example, when one of our early way 
freights killed a farmer’s cow and the owner 
of the animal was around in half an hour 
with a demand for payment, that train 
crew had a mighty sympathetic under- 
standing of our superintendent’s dilemma. 
Every man jack of them had substantial 
reasons for knowing there was no money in 
the pay car, and none in the head office and 
none in the bank. The superintendent sat 
down on a tie and thought the matter out. 
He remembered that lawsuits were an ex- 
pensive luxury. He remembered, too, that 
suicidal bovines had a mysterious way of 
moving up both in price and in the pedigree 
book after their decease anywhere in the 
immediate neighborhood of a railroader’s 
right of way. 

But there was one other thing he remem- 
bered. Carrying supplies up to the logging 
camps had taught him that those husky ax 
swingers were ardent consumers of fresh 
meat. So he went back to where the farmer 


_was still shaking a dolorous head over his 


dead thoroughbred. 

“See here, my man,” that superintend- 
ent curtly remarked, “‘I can’t hold up traftic 
to argue about a cow. You say your cow’s 
worth forty dollars. Well, hold off on this 
claim talk for twenty-four hours and you'll 
get your forty dollars. You’ll get it from 
me in cash, on the down run. Is that clear? 
Meet us at the water tank tomorrow after- 
noon and your money’|! be waiting for you.” 

The farmer went back to his plowing. 
Then our train crew quietly swung the car- 
cass up into a box car. There, behind closed 
doors, strange rites were indulged in and 
the offal flung overboard and the neatly 
quartered Holstein stowed away before 
sundown. But the grub boss of the logging 
camp got fresh beef at a reasonable figure 
next morning, less freight charges and 
butcher’s profits. The salvaged hide even 
was disposed of for three dollars, and out of 
the total proceeds the owner of the departed 
animal was duly paid in full and there was 
the considerable sum of two dollars and 
twenty-eight cents remaining, to be offi- 
cially credited to freight earnings. 

We were so hard up in those days that 
we almost hated to see another mile added 
to our line, the same as a day laborer with 
an empty pantry is not overly elated at the 
addition of another pair of twins to his 
family. But whatever we were, we were at 
least one family, and we all had to scratch 
for a living. Since we had only bonds on the 
property, and a capital stock for which no 
money had been paid in, and no working 
funds or cash in the bank worth mention- 
ing, we had to forage for the wherewithal 
to keep us alive. 

We had only one connection at the begin- 
ning, and that a far from friendly one, our 
big rival from the East despising us as a 
weak-kneed outfit and standing suspicious 
of us as a would-be trespasser on its terri- 
tory. But we were friendly enough our- 
selves. We borrowed their links and pins 
and under cover of night quietly and com- 
panionably shoved the borrowed cars, newly 
possessed of broken drawbars, onto their 
tracks. We frugally greased the palm of 
more than one of the big-road switchmen 
to let us swipe a string of open tops now 
and then. But we kept the cars moving. 

Pay day didn’t come around for the boys 
until the fifteenth of the month after it was 
due, so the rabbit of earnings always scam- 
pered two weeks ahead of the hounds of 
pay roll; and when it came to ties and fuel 
and supplies we simply had to sit back and 
wait, like a panhandler in a park, until a 
new bunch of traffic gave us a new chance 
to purchase. 

I’ve heard Big Sam tell how in his first 
winter of operating he carried on with a 
staff of nineteen, a train crew of five men, 
an agent, a clerk and a roustabout, a ma- 
chinist and his helper, and two section 
gangs, one of four laborers and one of three 
behind their foremen. But I’ve also heard 
one of those foremen say that when Big 
Sam was ready to see a tie taken out from 
under the ruts, it was lifted out in shovel- 
fuls. In other words, it was used until it 
rotted away. ; maeaet 
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pi not excelled within $1000 of their prices in beauty, finish and equi Five-passenger Sedan, $2375; Four-passenger Coupe, $2325; Touring Car and Roadster, $1975. 
Bi etroit; tax to be added. Equipment includes balloon tires, bumpers front and rear, winter-front bers, transmission lock, cigar lighter with extension cord and inspection lamp, 
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dield cleaner, rear view mirror. GQ. Hupmobile four-cylinder cars, in a complete line of popular body types, at prices which make them the outstanding value in their field. 
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i awaits you in the Hupmobile Eight, 
you cannot grasp its full meaning, of 
tse, until you have had the actual expe- 
nce of driving the car and riding in It. 


POUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. HE USeenhesGO.OD MAN TO KNOW 
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BRAKE SERVICE 
W hat It Means to You 


All the essentials which make for safe and adequate 
brakes are included in Raybestos Brake Service. Noth- 
ing is left to chance. Nothing should be left to chance 
when life depends upon the brakes. 


First, there is genuine Silver Edge Raybestos. Raybestos 
is imitated in appearance; similar names like “Thisbestos” 
and “Thatbestos” are intended to confuse the purchaser, 
but Raybestos Quality has never been duplicated. 


Correct application is just as important as Raybestos. In 
your vicinity there is a Raybestos Service Station directed by 
a brake specialist. 


High Speed Raybestos Brake Relining Equipment, electrically 
a driven, is used to drill and countersink the lining so that the 
4m 6©)6Raybestos Tubular Brass Rivets can be sunk below the surface 
of the lining. 


ih This Method prevents squeaking brakes and scored drums plus 
longer brake life, better brakes and real brake economy. 
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And this is the strong Ray bestos tubu- 
lar brass rivet which holds the lining 
securely to the brake band. Do not 
rest your safety upon “split” rivets. 


Illustration shows how securely Ray- 

A bestos is applied to the band. Rivets 

are countersunk and do not come in 
contact with the brake drums, 


Why pay just as much for doubtful lining and antiquated meth- 
ods of application? Why take the chance, when just around 
the corner is the Raybestos man and Raybestos safety? 


Forward the coupon and we'll send name of 
the nearest Raybestos Brake Service Station. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE CANADIAN RAYBESTOS CO., Lrp., Peterborough, Ont. 
RAYBESTOS-BELACO CO., Lrp., London, England 


Tue Raysestos Company, 

Bripceport, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the name and 
address of the Raybestos Brake Service Sta- 
tion in my vicinity. 


My Name 
Address 
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came the pail-timber men and the charcoal 
burners, and then the shingle-bolt men, and 
then the factory-made product that can run 
all the way from wooden automobile wheels 
to dining-room furniture. So, with new and 
widening settlements, there was naturally 
more traffic in dressed lumber and finished 
building material than with the same stuff 
with the bark on or merely rough-sawed. 

Big Sam accordingly got busy. He crow- 
barred factories into his territory and coaxed 
finishing mills along his line. He quoted 
them bargain rates and baited the hook 
with a promise of free switching. He sol- 
emnly guaranteed them a car supply and 
a train service as good as they could get 
along the rival trunk line—though heaven 
knows where, in times of stress, he used to 
steal his box cars! Then came still another 
step. Borings in our big valley had dis- 
closed two things. One of these, as I’ve 
already mentioned, was underlying salt 
water; the other was a seam or two of coal. 
The coal was not the best in the world and 
it was in limited quantity; but it was coal, 
something better than slabs to feed to our 
hungry hauling engines. 

Big Sam investigated and experimented. 
He tried it out in his locomotives and found 
it a failure. But he didn’t give up. He 
made changes in his engine gratings and 
tried again, and he got the stuff to burn. 
So, instead of hauling in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania coal, the valley began to dig its own 
bituminous and keep its money at home. 
With the development of the mill industry, 
too, there had developed a worry as to what 
was to be done with the waste material. 
Slab wood was no longer burned on the 
road; and to leave mountains of edgings 
and sawdust to rot away did not look like 
good business to Big Sam—and this, re- 
member, was considerably before the day 
of the efficiency expert. 

So the old man devised a plan of using 
this waste material for the making of steam. 
What he wanted the steam for was not dis- 
closed—at least, not until the ground was 
cleared and the ropes laid for his new ven- 
ture. And then it was seen that he proposed 
to use his steam for pumping and evaporat- 
ing the brine which he’d always wanted to 
get into salt barrels and on its way to 
Chicago. He built up a new industry. And 
when he was busy looking after the town 
sites he didn’t neglect the country. He 
let his great driving power show itself by 
buying up wild land on his own hook, often 
enough with trivial enough initial pay- 
ments, and giving this a chance to be con- 
verted into stock farms. He wanted to 
show his friends and neighbors the possibili- 
ties of that valley, and he did it by running 
afew farms of his own, and running them at 
a profit. 
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older faces. They don’t seer} 
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sadder and they were stror) 
were heavier, too, I suppo| 
their grimness and their pio’ 
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sie has to motor him over to 
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Lane Peak, Rainier National Park 
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SEX-6-COACH 


"895 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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ine Can Copy Its Chief Value 


The 


est Essex 


ver Built 


e:asiest riding and 
vig Essex ever built. 


e inest Essex in mate- 
as workmanship 
ilt. 


¢ ‘noothest, most reliable 
e} | ever built. 


e pest looking Essex 


dit the lowest price for 
eo ever sold. 


sex is built on the 
P, Sie principle, by 
7 workmen in 
mn shops. 


| duality Hudson and 
€ are alike. 


oo 


~~ 


‘x Holds Its Own in any Company- in any Service 


The Chassis is Patented 


Essex is a totally different type. It gives results no 


pulcwecai cvcr Pave. 


Low price, without disappointment in looks or reliability. 


Economy without sacrifice of performance. 


Stability and highest roadability without unnecessary weight. 


The riding ease of large, costly cars. The handling ease of a 
bicycle. Utter simplicity in design. 


The lowest maintenance cost, we believe, of any car in the world. 


These qualities make it the most wanted 
and largest selling car of its class in 
the world. 


Just as the Coach idea and Coach name 
have been extensively copied, even by 
costliest cars, so must future mechan- 
ical design seek to approximate the 
results Essex gives. 


- But these cannot be copied. The chassis 


is patented. The patents which make 
the Super-Six the most enduring, 
smoothest motor and give it advantages 
sought in eight- cylinder cars, also pre- 
vent any from copying its chassis. 


Cost considered Essex gives the utmost 
in transportation value. By all means 
learn the facts. Ask Essex owners. Take 
a ride. Note its smooth performance, 
not surpassed by any car. How sim- 
ply it handles. How luxurious its rid- 
ing ease. Then think of its price. And 
consider that two of every three buyers 
of Essex cars come to it from those who 
formerly owned cars whose only appeal 
is low cost. 


Surely you cannot be satisfied with less 
than Essex offers. Its cost is but little 
more than cars of the lowest price. 
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| AUTHORIZED 


| FEDERAL 


EXTRA TT RES 


SERVICE 


HEREVER this Federal 

Authorized Sales Agency 
Sign hangs, it carries the same 
important message to motorists. 


It represents a tire merchant who 
not only wants to, but has the facil- 
ities to serve you well. Otherwise, 
the makers of Federals would not 
have selected him. 


And this dealer has chosen Federals 
because he has found that it isalways 
more satisfactory to sell tires he can 
personally guarantee. 


So, if you want to be sure of get- 
ting a fine tire at a fair price froma 
man whose interest in you does not 
end with your purchase, go to the 
Federal Authorized Sales Agency 
in your neighborhood. 
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LAWS § 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that upon the 
passage of this act the height of all stiff 
linen collars, whether white, blue, yellow or 
any other color, worn by male citizens of 
the United States of America, be limited in 
height to one and one-eighth inches, re- 
gardless of the length of neck of said male 
citizens. 

Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act 
a linen collar shall be considered stiff when 
it shall fail to bend when subjected to a 
pressure of one-fifth of a foot pound, ex- 
erted laterally, longitudinally or perpen- 
dicularly, depending on the position of the 
collar, and the method of exerting this 
pressure shall be supervised by a Board of 
Collar Squeezers: to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the consent of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, said board to consist of 
five men at salaries of $4000 a year, to meet 
three times a week in the city of Chicago to 
squeeze all collars that may there be sub- 
mitted to it, according to the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. That no limit on the height of 
soft collars is imposed by the provisions of 
this act, but that in the case of argument 
as to whether a collar is soft or hard any 
police official of any state may, and is 
hereby authorized to, remove any so-called 
soft collar from the neck of any male person 
within the limits of the United States of 
America and send same to the Board of 
Collar Squeezers; and that pending the 
decision of said board as to whether said 
collar is or is not soft, the collar wearer 
shall be imprisoned and held without bail. 

Sec. 4. That the penalty for the wearing 
of a stiff linen collar more than one and 
one-eighth inches in height shall be im- 
prisonment for thirty days or a fine of $100; 
and that this act shall be in force, or as 
much in force as possible, from and after 
and subsequent to and immediately fol- 
lowing its passage, but not before its pas- 
sage, unless such provision be made by the 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry, by which 
this act shall be administered. 

Sec.5. That to carry out the provisions of 
this act there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
money necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act, and such sum may be augmented 
from time to time whenever the Board of 
Collar Squeezers or the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry finds any purpose to carry out 
or drag out that. has not hitherto been 
discovered or suspected in the provisions 
of this act, wherever found, if any. 


69th CONGRESS 
1st Session 
H. R. 4567 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


December 8, 1925 


| Mr. Blenny, of Calivada, introduced the 


following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Drugs and Opiates and or- 
dered to be printed. 


A BILL 


Authorizing the Secretary of War to do- 
nate to the town of Neverstop, state of 
Calivada, sundry decorations of a military 
nature. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that the Secre- 
tary of War shall be and hereby is author- 
ized to donate to the town of Neverstop, 
state of Calivada, ten German cannon or 
field pieces with suitable outfit of cannon 
balls, 100 German muskets with suitable 
outfit of ramrods and powder horns, fifty 
German helmets, one German submarine 
to be cut in halves and used as flower-bed 
holders in front of the town hall, and one 
discarded United States battleship to be 
installed in Prospect Park, at government 
expense and used as a clubhouse. 

69th CONGRESS 

1st Session 

H. R. 999 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


December 8, 1925 


Mr. Blenny, of Calivada, introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the 


purposes. 
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same has been authorized. | 

Sec. 2. That when the leg| 
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and legally organized for ant 
appropriate money to sell, | 
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wise deal in anything anyy: 
United States shall furnish | 
said citizens’ codperative as 
amount to assist in constn 
selling or promoting what 
said state or said citizen ors 
association is constructing, § 
or promoting, regardless of | 
if any. 

Sec. 3. That for the purp¢ 
the word ‘‘anything”’ as us| 
include all farm products, Ny 
military and naval stores, ) 
horsehair, tungsten, pre 
matter, public buildings, dri 
canned tomatoes, and ony 
in the latest mail-order cata! 
perishable or nonperishabled 
partment of Commerce anit 
Bureau shall determine wha) 
in addition to the said ma? 


tenance and: operation of s 
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with said funds, the amoun 
shall be paid out of the e 
banks in said state where 
took place; and if no ea 
said banks, then the amou 
existent funds shall be pe 
Treasury of the United Sta’ 
(Continued on Pe } 


Jdavit being made by any 
viter, and to give to said 
d Treasury of the United 
isa a bond, to be approved 
s in an amount equal to 
‘value of said funds at the 
sate is given, or either or 


ithe interpretation of Sec. 4 
sed to a dirt farmer to be 
a elected committee of dirt 
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A BILL 


" Department of Dress Con- 
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, /e morals of the American 
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, 1 ny women, deprived of their 
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spite of the fact that woman’s 
(7 is her hair, the cutting off 
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Dress Control shall conduct experiments to 
determine the number of dresses permitted 
to be purchased in the course of each year 
by each woman and shall for this purpose 
consider the amount of money earned by 
said woman, or by her husband, or by her 
father, or by all, together with the number 
of dependents dependent on her or on the 
income producer of the family: Provided 
further, that the Department of Dress Con- 
trol shall maintain a Statistical Bureau 
which shall obtain from the Income-Tax 
Division of the Treasury Department the 
exact income received by each woman or 
by her husband or by her father or by who- 
ever it is that puts up said money for the 
said dresses of said woman, and that on 
the last Tuesday preceding the first Mon- 
day in each calendar year each newspaper 
in each city and town of the United States 
shall, at the direction of the Dress Con- 
troller General, publish a full list of the 
women in said city or town, together with 
the number of dresses permitted to said 
women in view of the money to which she 
has access: Provided further, that nothing 
in this act shall make it obligatory on any 
husband or father or whoever it is that 
puts up said money to supply said woman 
with the number of dresses to which she 
may be entitled if she can get them, if any. 

Sec. 3. That any woman who attacks 
or scratches or throws rocks at or shoots or 
bites the Dress Controller General, or who 
attempts to do any or all these things, shall 
be deprived of the right to purchase dresses 
for three years. 

Sec. 4. That the Department of Dress 
Control shall determine by careful investi- 
gation the most healthful and hygienic dis- 
tance which should separate dancers, and 
shall station inspectors at all private and 
public dances to see that this distance is 
maintained at all times when actual danc- 
ing is in progress. 

Sec. 5. That the Department of Dress 
Control shall employ a corps of Corset Field 
Agents—female—who shall proceed un- 
announced from town to town and feel the 
female population for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether or not the corsets au- 
thorized by the Department of Dress Con- 
trol are being worn; and a further force of 
Corset Field Agents—female—shall also be 
employed to feel the Corset Field Agents. 


69TH CONGRESS 


1st Session 
H. R. 3856 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
December 8, 1925 


Mr. Blenny, of Calivada, introduced the 

following bill; which was referred to the 

Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
and ordered to be printed. 


A BILL 


To make it illegal for any person, male or 
female, under the age of eighty-two and 
not incapacitated by illness, to lie in bed 
after a certain hour in the morning. 

Whereas, the development of the natural 
resources of the United States of America 
depends on the labor which is devoted to 
developing them; and 

Whereas, the hours during which natural 
resources can naturally be developed are 
the hours of daylight, so that the person 
who remains in bed, according to the un- 
fortunate and inexcusable custom now in 
vogue in many quarters, is automatically 
deprived of a large amount of resource 
developing; and 

Whereas, the well-being of the American 
nation-and the American people is of greater 
importance than the passing comfort of 
slothful persons; therefore; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that upon the 
passage of this act and of a proper appro- 
priation, herein authorized, it shall im- 
mediately become illegal for any person 
under the age of eighty-two, in sound mind 
and not certified by a reputable physician 
to be suffering from a major illness or ill- 
nesses of such nature as to prevent easy 
locomotion, such as the Australian zing, 
the jippy, the heeby-jeebies, the fantods or a 
hangover, to remain in bed, whether asleep 
or awake, after five o’clock in the morning 
between the first day of March and the 
first day of September, or after six o’clock 
between the first day of September and 
the first day of March. 

Sec, 2. That any person remaining in 
bed later than the hours prescribed in this 
act shall be guilty of a felony, and that for 
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the purposes of this act any person who is 
declared by any two reputable citizens to 
have lain in bed beyond the hours pre- 
scribed in this act, or who is seen by any 
Federal officer lying in bed beyond the 
hours prescribed in this act, shall at once 
be placed under arrest and awakened each 
morning at three o’clock for a term of three 
weeks. 

_ Sec. 3. That the sum of $500,000 be and 
is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the purpose of getting everybody out of 
bed at the hours prescribed in this act; said 
funds to be expended under such regula- 
tions and conditions as the Department of 
Dress Control may prescribe: Provided, 
that any state or Federal officer shall be 
and is hereby authorized to enter any home 
for the purpose of finding out whether the 
occupants have got out of bed according 
to the provisions of this act. 


69th CONGRESS 
1st Session 
H. R. 13,875 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


December 8, 1925 


Mr. Blenny, of Calivada, introduced the 

following bill; which was referred to the 

Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed. 


A BILL 


Making an appropriation for the rescue 
of deserted cats, and to effect a reduction 
in the cost of living and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that the sum of 
$81,000,000 be and the same is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the purpose of establishing, at strategic 
points in the United States, not more than 
seven farms for cats that have been cruelly 
and wantonly deserted by their owners, 
and providing attendants and cat doctors 
for same, and for the appointment of a 
Chief Cat Catcher at a salary of $7500 and 
the creation of a catnip farm in charge of a 
Catnip Superintendent, at a salary of $500, 
and further providing for the shipping of 
all deserted cats at government expense to 
the cat farm nearest to the spot where the 
cat was deserted. 

Sec. 2. That in connection with each 
cat farm there shall be a fur factory to tan 
and dye the skins of all cats that die of old 
age or in transit to the cat farms, and that 
said skins shall be made into Poughkeepsie 
sealskins, Delaware leopard, New Jersey 
sable, Palm Beach mink, South Boston 
chinchilla, and that same shall be sold on 
the basis of cost plus 15 per cent, not count- 
ing the original cost of the farms, factories 
and grounds, in order that the present high 
price of fur coats may be reduced, and that 
all profits accruing to the Government from 
this fur business shall be devoted to buying 
additional cats from private owners further 
to reduce the price of fur coats. 


69th CONGRESS 
1st Session 
H. R. 9899 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


December 8, 1925 


Mr. Blenny, of Calivada, introduced the 

following bill; which was referred to the 

Committee on Ways and Means and or- 
dered to be printed. 


A BILL 


To set aside certain days for certain 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that the first 
week in June of each year shall be, and 
hereby is, set aside as a National Pick-Up- 
Pins Week, during which time, for the pur- 
pose of preventing waste and encouraging 
thrift and economy in the young, as well as 
inculeating in one and all the desirable 
trait of carefulness, all citizens of the United 
States shall pick up and save any pin not 
picked up, and that all pins so picked up 
shall be delivered to District Pin Masters 
who shall be appointed in each township, 
ward or district, and the District Pin Mas- 
ters shall forward the pins to State Pin 


Masters, who shall be appointed by the 


governors of the several states; and the 
State Pin Masters shall forward the pins 
to a National Pin Master, who shall be 
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wo “Look, Bill 
| we've got 
the Right 
Stove 
This Time!” 


It’s the 
Quick-Action Coleman! 


You'll like this Stove—because it’s 
easy tosetup; easy to start; easy to cook 
anything your appetite desires over its 
bigflame-spreading burners. Speedy ac- 
tionalways—good“‘eats’’ quick! You'll 
like it because it’s all complete, all 
built-in—nothingto getlostordamaged. 

The regular model, Coleman No. 2 
(illustrated above) is the camp stove 
de luxe—acknowledged by out-door 
experts as finest camp cooker made. 
Has original Coleman Hotl-Blast Gen- 
eration, Built-in Oven and Drum Heater, 
Built-in Wind Baffles, Built-in Air 
Pump and Funnel, Swinging Fuel Tank, 
Big Blue Flame Burners and other 
improved features. Fuel is common 
motor gas. Folds up like a suit case. 
U.S. price only $12.50. Folding High 
Stand, of sturdy all-steel construction, 
U. S. price $2.50 extra. 

Ask your dealer to show you both models of 

Coleman Camp Stoves. Send coupon below 


for descriptive literature. Address 
Camping Dept. P. 35 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Factory and General Ofices: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian F Toronto, Ontario 


ory: 


Model No. 9 
The new, popular priced Cole- 
man Stove. U.S. price only 
$9.00. High stand $2.50 extra. 


eman 


TRADE MARK REG. 


' ip im 
e camping eh 
particu x 


"ont 
‘ eats © 
‘ good €4 me full 


* Camp Stoves 
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Working Suits for Busi- 
ness Men and All-round 
Suits for Working Men 


Price $12.50 


NOGAR Suits are designed to give 
men engaged in work that is hard on 
clothes a suit that will stand the hard- 
est usage, in a factory, on a truck or in 
the warehouse, yet be neat enough for 
street wear. 


You can wear one to and from work 
and make a good appearance: Or at 
work and laugh at projecting nails, 
sparks, dirt and water. 


The business man who hasa NOGAR 
Suit can do any kind of rough work in 
it and always be presentable. 


For the sportsman it is ideal— barbed 
wire won't tear it and rain won’t 
hurt it. 


NOGAR Suits and Topcoats are 
made of a specially processed, hard- 
surface cloth of almost unbelievable 
durability. 


Write for booklet showing styles. 


You can make $10 to 
$30 a day 


selling NOGAR Clothes in your spare 


time or regularly. 


A splendid opportunity for high grade 
men to earn high pay where territory is 
open. Write now. 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. S-9, Reading, Pa. 


CLOTHES 
“Made to stand the gaff”’ 
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appointed by the President of the United 
States; and out of these pins the National 
Pin Master shall supply the United States 
Army with pins to stick in maps and shall 
further supply the 275 Federal bureaus and 
commissions with pins to pin together the 
three copies that are made of the 1,362,000 
letters that are written by these bureaus 
each working day, and shall send the re- 
mainder of the pins to charitable organiza- 
tions in foreign lands to enable the poor of 
said lands to pin together the holes in their 
garments, thus causing widespread grati- 
tude to the United States of America. 


69th CONGRESS 


1st Session 
HeReel2se3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
December 8, 1925 


Mr. Blenny, of Calivada, introduced the 

following bill; which was referred to the 

Committee on Pensions and ordered to be 
printed. 


A BILL 


To make illegal the further publication 
or utterance of the claim that the original 
settlers of America were Anglo-Saxon. 

Whereas, many citizens of the United 
States who are not of Anglo-Saxon descent 
are, for reasons unknown to anyone except 
themselves, bitterly resentful of the claim 
that the United States of America was orig- 
inally settled by Anglo-Saxons; and 

Whereas, for reasons of state and for the 
general welfare of the peace of the country 
at large it is highly desirable that all per- 
sons, whether Anglo-Saxon or not, be kept 
as unirritated and as quiet as possible, if 
not more so; and 

Whereas, Anglo-Saxons have no country 
in Europe to which they refer as the mother- 
land or the fatherland, and over which they 
become maudlin at intervals, and to which 
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they eventually hope to return, and the 
thought of which causes them to resent the 
favorable mention of persons of any other 
nationality: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that any and all 
statements concerning the nationality of 
early settlers of America, unless such na- 
tionality happened to be other than Anglo- 
Saxon, shall be eliminated from every his- 
tory, geography, hymn book, cookbook, 
novel, short story or other book, pamphlet 
or brochure to be printed subsequent to the 
passage of this act, and that no such state- 
ments shall be made by word of mouth in 
public or in private, and that the penalty 
for such offense shall be the changing of the 
offender’s name from an Anglo-Saxon name 
to its Tibetan eI NOLL 
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White House more tage ee ees a bho 
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“Mr. Brade here now?” he asked. Car- 
lota Egan shook her head. 

“No, he hasn’t returned.” 

“‘T will wait,” said the boy. 

“But we don’t know where he is or when 
he will come back,” the girl protested. 

“He will be here soon,” the Hawaiian re- 
plied. ‘I wait on the lanai.’ 

He went out the side door, still carrying 
his clumsy burden. John Quincy and the 
girl stared at each other. 

“*We move, we advance!’’’ John Quincy 
quoted in a low voice. ‘‘Brade will be here 
soon! Would you mind going out on the 
lanai and telling me where Kaohla is now?”’ 

Quickly the girl complied. She returned 
in a few seconds. 

“He’s taken a chair at the far end.” 

“Out of earshot?” 

“Quite. You want the telephone ——”’ 

But John Quincy was already in the 
booth. Charlie Chan’s voice came back 
over the wire. 

“Most warm congratulations. You are 
number-one detective yourself. Should my 
self-starter not indulge in stubborn spasm, 
I will make immediate connection with 
you.” John Quincy returned to the desk, 
smiling. 

“‘Charlie’s flying to us in his flivver. Be- 
gins to look as though we were getting 
somewhere now. But about this bill. Mrs. 
Brade’s board and room I make sixteen 
dollars. The charge against Mr. Brade— 
one week’s board and room minus four 
days’ board—totals nine dollars and sixty- 
two cents.” 

tO can I ever thank you?” said the 
girl. 

“‘By telling me again about your child- 
hood on this beach.’”’ A shadow crossed her 
face. ‘“‘Oh, I’m sorry. I’ve made you 
unhappy.” 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t.”” She shook her 
head. “I’ve never been so very happy. 
Always an if in it, as I told you before. 
That morning on the ferry I think I was 
nearest to real happiness. I seemed to 
have escaped from life for a moment.”’ 

‘ “T remember how you laughed at my 
at. ” 

“Oh, I hope you’ve forgiven me.” 

“Nonsense! I’m mighty glad I was able 
to make you laugh like that.’’ Her great 
eyes stared into the future and John Quincy 
pitied her. He had known others like her, 


others who loved their fathers, built high 
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hopes for them, then saw them drift into a 
baffled old age. One of the girl’s slender 
tanned hands lay on the desk. John Quincy 
put his own upon it. ‘‘Don’t be unhappy,” 
he urged. “It? ssuch a wonderful night. The 
moon—you’re a what-you-may-call-it—a 
kamaaina, I know; but I’ll bet you never 
saw the moon looking so well before. It’s 
like a thousand-dollar gold piece, pale but 
negotiable. Shall we go out and spend it?”’ 
Gently she drew her hand away. 

“There were seven bottles of charged 
Be sent to the room. Thirty-five cents 


ea 

“What? Oh, the Brade’s bill. Le that 
means two-forty-five more. . . I’dlike 
to mention the stars too. Isn’t it odd how 
close the stars seem in the tropics?”’ She 
smiled. 

“We mustn’t forget the trunks and bags. 
hres dollars for bringing them up from the 

oc 

“Say, that’s rather steep. Well, it goes 
down on the record. . . Have I ever 
told you that all this natural beauty out here 
has left its imprint on your face? In the 
midst of so much loveliness one couldn’t be 
anything but 

“Mrs. Brade had three trays to the room. 
That’s seventy-five cents more.’ 

“Extravagant lady! Brade will be sorry 
he came back for more reasons than one. 
Well, I’ve got that. Anything else?” 

“Just the laundry. Ninety-seven cents.’ 

“Fair enough. Adding it all up, I aa 
thirty-two dollars and seventy-nine cents. 
Let’s call it an even thirty-three.”” She 
laughed. 

“Oh, no, we can’t do that.” 

Mrs. Brade came slowly into the lobby 
from the lanai. She paused at the desk. 

“Has there been a message?” she in- 
quired. 

“No, Mrs. Brade,’” the girl answered 
a handed over the slip of paper. “Your 

i ” 

“Ah, yes. Mr. Brade will attend to this 
the moment he returns.” 

“You expect him soon?” 

“Treally can’t say.”’ The Englishwoman 
moved on into the corridor leading to 19. 

“Full of information, as usual,’”’ smiled 
John Quincy. ‘‘Why, here’s Charlie now.” 

Chan came briskly to the desk, followed 
by another policeman, also in plain clothes. 

“Automobile act noble,’’ he announced, 
“having fondly feeling for night air.” He 
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nodded toward his companil 
ing Mr. Spencer. Now whi! 
tion? Humbly hinting you 

John Quincy told him K 
ing on the lanai and mer 
wieldy package carried by | 
nodded. 

“Events are turning oy 
said. He addressed the girl: 
relate to this Kaohla that} 
rived and would wish to: 
here.”’ She hesitated. “1) 
Chan hastily, “I forget niv 
cacy. Itis not pretty I sho 
scatter false lies from ruby 
demand forgiveness. Conte 
a veiled pretext bringing h 
girl smiled and went out. 
said Chan, “I make bold 
interrogate this Hawaiian 
wanderings among wo f 
English language often fa 
sort of skulls plentiful 3 


Spencer nodded and wi 
door, standing where he w 
by anyone entering there 
Kaohla appeared, followe 
The Hawaiian came in qui! 
Chan, stopped, anda frighte 
his face. Spencer startled 
seizing his arm. 

‘Come over here,” said 
“We want to talk to you.’ f 
to a far corner of the room. || 
Quincy followed. “Sit ¢d 
take that.” He removed th) 
from under the boy’s ai 
the Hawaiian seemed abou’ 
evidently he thought bette’) 


threatening tone. 
“e Yes. ” 
“What for?” : 
“Business is private.” — 
“Well, I’m telling you 

You’ re in bad. Better ans 


“AND right, we'll see as 
have you got in that packé 

The boy’s eyes went to 
made no answer. Chan to} 
knife. ‘ 

“Simple matter to 
He cut the rough twin 
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svapers. John Quincy pressed 
at something important was 
ivulged. The last layer of 


/’ eried Chan. He turned 
on Quincy. ‘Oh, I am so 
clap atrocious phrase like that 
oin, Mr. Willie Chan, captain 
se Baseball Team.” 

ainey did not hear; his eyes 
the object that lay on the 
s/-wood box, bound with cop- 


eB. 

it,” said Chan. He 
nation. “No, locked most 
} will crash into it at police 
you and I and this silent 
+ now hasten. Mr. Spencer, 
Jain on spot here. Should 
e¢ you know your duty.” 


j toward the door. As they 
Egan came up. 


gak to you a moment?”’ she 


hr Juincy. 
He walked with her to the 


H ’ 


to the lanai just now,”’ she 
eathlessly. ‘‘Someone was 
oside the window near where 
: sing. I went closer and it 
Sadine!” 

‘sd John Quincy. “Mr. Sala- 
or drop that sort of thing or 
alf in trouble.” 

1: tell Chan?” 

et/ You and I will do a little in- 
g |rselves first. Chan has other 
‘hik about. And we don’t want 
P ests to leave unless it’s abso- 


a 


aly don’t,” she smiled. ‘“‘I’m 
yt the interests of the house at 


; jit where I’ve got them,” John 
¢ , but Chan cut in. 

y,egging pardon,” he said, “we 
d. Captain Hallet will have high 
} {counter this Kaohla, to say 
{ (ia-wood box.” 

i¢‘way Kaohla crowded close to 
n(. and the latter was startled 
olof hate he saw in the boy’s 


ichis!” muttered the Hawaiian. 
foet!” 


XV 


ae along Kalakaua Avenue 
iy car. John Quincy sat alone 
rat; at the detective’s request 
h\ohia-wood box on his knees. 
al hands upon it. Once it had 
jut he had it now. His mind 
< that night in the attic more 
tlusand miles away, the shadow 
1 100nlit window, the sting of a 
tiz across his cheek. Roger’s 
of “Poor old Dan!” Did they 
a in this ohia-wood box, the 
}j2 mystery of Dan’s death? 
3 waiting in his room. With 
. en-eyed, efficient-looking man 
ihis late thirties. 
, ys,” said the captain. ‘‘ Mr. 
pneet Mr. Greene, our district- 
ss utor.” Greene shook hands 


1 wanting to meet you, sir,’ he 
[now your city rather well. 
mM years at your Harvard Law 


, 


replied John Quincy with 


t nt there after I got through at 
«, ’'ma Yale man, you know.” 
ete John Quincy, without 

ism at all. But Greene seemed 
‘ge despite his choice of col- 


¢ set the box on the table before 
1) was explaining how they had 
1 t. The captain’s thin face had 
derceptibly. He inspected the 


} ki remarked. “You got 


aiian shook his head sullenly— 


‘our step, boy,”’ warned Hallet. 
im, Charlie.” 

at over him, rapidly and thor- 
}2Tound a key ring, but none of 
ted the lock on the box. He 
t to light a fat roll of bills. 
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“Where'd you get all that money, Dick?”’ 
Hallet inquired. 

“T got it,” glowered the boy. 

But Hallet was more interested in the box. 
He tapped it lovingly. 

“This is important, Mr. Greene. We 
may find the solution of our puzzle in here.”’ 

He took a small chisel from his desk and, 
after a brief struggle, pried open the lid. 
John Quiney, Chan and the prosecutor 
pressed close, their eyes staring eagerly as 
the captain lifted the lid. The box was 


empty. 

“Filled with nothing,’ murmured Chan. 
AEE dream go smash against stone 
wall.” 

The disappointment angered Hallet. He 
turned on Kaohla. 

“Now, my lad,” he said, ‘I want to hear 
from you. You’ve been in touch with 
Brade; you talked with him last Sunday 
night; you’ve heard he’s returning tonight; 
you’ve got some deal on with him. Come 
across and be quick about it.” 

“Nothing to tell,’’ said the Hawaiian 
stubbornly. Hallet leaped to his feet. 

“Oh, yes you have! And by heaven, 
you’re going to tell it! I’m not any too 
patient tonight and I warn you if you 
don’t talk and talk quick I’m likely to get 
rough.’’ He stopped suddenly and turned 
to Chan. ‘Charlie, that inter-island boat 
is due from Maui about now. Get down to 
the dock and watch for Brade. You’ve got 
his description?”’ 

“Sure,” answered Chan. “Thin, pale 
face, one shoulder descended below other, 
gray mustaches that droop in saddened 
mood.” 

“That’s right. Keep a sharp lookout. 
And leave this lad to us. He won’t have 
any secrets when we get through with him, 
eh, Mr. Greene?”’ 

The prosecutor, more discreet, merely 
smiled. 

“Mr. Winterslip,”’ said Chan, “the night 
is delicious. A little stroll to moonly 
dock fe 

“T’m with you,” John Quincy replied. 
He looked back over his shoulder as he 
went and reflected that he wouldn’t care to 
be in Kaohla’s shoes. 

The pier shed was dimly lighted and a 
small but diversified group awaited the in- 
coming boat. Chan and John Quincy 
walked to the far end, and there, seated on 
a packing case, they found the water-front 
reporter of the evening paper. 

“Hello, Charlie,’ cried Mr. Mayberry. 
“What you doing here?”’ 

“Maybe friend arrive on boat,” grinned 
Chan. 

“Tg that so?’’ responded Mayberry. 
“You boys over at the station have cer- 
tainly become pretty mysterious all of a 
sudden. What’s doing, Charlie?’’ 

“All pronouncements come from cap- 
tain,” advised Chan. 

“Yeah, we’ve heard his pronounce- 
ments,” sneered Mayberry. ‘‘The police 
have unearthed clews and are working on 
them. Nothing to report at present. It’s 
sickening. Well, sit down, Charlie. Oh, 
Mr. Winterslip, good evening. I didn’t 
recognize you at first.” 

“How are you?”’ said John Quincy. 

He and Chan also found packing cases. 
There was a penetrating odor of sugar in 
the air. Through a wide opening in the pier 
shed they gazed along the water front and 
out upon the moonlit harbor. A rather 
exotic and intriguing scene, John Quincy 
reflected, and he said as much. 

“Think s0?’? answered Mayberry. 
“Well, I don’t. To me it’s just like Seattle 
or Galveston or any of those stereotyped 
ports. But, you see, I knew it when ——” 

“T think you mentioned that before,” 
John Quincy smiled. 

“T’m likely to mention it at any moment. 
As far as I’m concerned, the harbor of 
Honolulu has lost its romance. Once this 
was the most picturesque water front in the 
world, my boy. And now look at it!’’ The 
reporter relighted his pipe. ‘‘Charlie can 
tell you—he remembers. The old ram- 
shackle, low-lying wharves. Old Naval 
Row with its sailing ships, the wooden- 
hulled steamers with a mast or two—not 
too proud to use God’s good winds occa- 
sionally. The bright little rowboats, the 
Aloha, the Manu, the Emma. Eh, Chan?” 

“All extinct,” agreed Chan. 

“You wouldn’t see a Rotary Club gang 
like this on a pier in those days,’’ Mayberry 
continued. ‘Just Hawaiian stevedores 
with leis on their hats and ukuleles in their 
hands. Fishermen with their nets, and 
maybe a breezy old-time purser—a glad- 
hander and not a mere machine.” He 
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puffed a moment in sad silence. ‘‘Those 
were the days, Mr. Winterslip; the days 
of Hawaii’s isolation and her charm. The 
cable and the radio hadn’t linked us up 
with the so-called civilization of the main- 
land. Every boat that came in we’d scam- 
per over it, hunting a newspaper with the 
very latest news of the outside world. Re- 
member those steamer days, Charlie, when 
everybody went down to the wharf in the 
good old hacks of yesteryear, when the 
women wore holokus and lauhala hats, and 
Berger was there with his band, and maybe 
a prince or two?” 

“And the nights,’”’ suggested Charlie. 

_“Yeah, old-timer, I was coming to the 
nights; the soft nights when the serenaders 
drifted about the harbor in rowboats and 
the lanterns speared long paths on the 
water.” 

He seemed about to weep. John Quincy’s 
mind went back to books he had read in his 
boyhood. 

“And occasionally,”’ he said, ‘“‘I presume 
mae went aboard a ship against his 
will? 

“Vil say he did,” replied Mr. Mayberry, 
brightening at the thought. ‘Why, it was 
only in the 90’s I was sitting one night on a 
pier a few yards down, when I saw a scufile 
near the landing, and one of my best friends 
shouted to me, ‘Good-by, Pete!’ I was up 
and off in a minute, and I got him away 
from them—I was younger in those days. 
He was a good fellow, a sailorman, and he 
wasn’t intending to take the journey that 
bunch had planned for him. They’d got 
him into a saloon:and drugged him, but he 
pulled out of it justin time. Oh, well, those 
days are gone forever now. Just like Gal- 
veston or Seattle. Yes, sir, this harbor of 
Honolulu has lost its romance.” 

The little inter-island boat was drawing 
up to the pier and they watched it come. 
As the gangplank went down Chan rose. 

“Who you expecting, Charlie?’’ asked 
Mayberry. 

“We grope about,” said Chan. ‘“‘Maybe 
on this boat are Mr. Brade.”’ 

“‘Brade!’’ Mayberry leaped to his feet. 

“Not so sure,’”’ warned Chan. “Only a 
matter we suppose. If correct, humbly 
suggest you follow to the station. You 
might capture news.” 

John Quincy and Chan moved up to the 
gangplank as the passengers descended. 
There were not many aboard; a few island 
business men, a scattering of tourists, a 
party of Japanese in Western clothes, cere- 
moniously received by friends ashore—a 
quaint little group all bowing from the 
waist. John Quincy was watching them 
with interest when Chan touched his arm. 

A tall stooped Englishman was coming 
down the plank. Thomas Macan Brade 
would have been easily spotted in any 
crowd. His mustache was patterned after 
that of the Earl of Pawtucket, and to make 
identification even simpler, he wore a white 
pith helmet. Pith helmets are not neces- 
sary under the kindly skies of Hawaii; this 
was evidently a relic of Indian days. 

Chan stepped forward—‘Mr. Brade?”’ 
The man had a tired look in his eyes. He 
started nervously. 

“Y_yes,” he hesitated. 

“T am Detective Sergeant Chan, Hono- 
lulu police. You will do me the great honor 
to accompany me to the station, if you 
please.” Brade stared at him, then shook 
his head. 

“Tt’s quite impossible,” he said. 

“Pardon me, please,’’ answered Chan. 
“Tt are unevitable.” 

“T_J have just returned from a jour- 
ney,” protested the man. “My wife may 
be worried regarding me. I must have a 
talk with her, and after that Mi 

“Regret,’”’ purred Chan, “are scorching 
me. But duty remains duty. Chief’s 
words are law. Humbly suggest we squan- 
der valuable time.” 

“Am I to understand that I’m under ar- 
rest?’’ flared Brade. 

“The idea is preposterous,’ Chan as- 
sured him. ‘But the captain waits eager 
for statements from you. You will walk 
this way, I am sure. A moment’s pardon. 
I introduce my fine friend, Mr. John Quincy 
Winterslip, of Boston.” 

At mention of the name, Brade turned 
and regarded John Quincy with deep in- 
terest. 

“Very good,” he said. “I’ll go with 

you.” 
They went out onto the street, Brade 
carrying a small hand bag. The flurry of 
arrival was dying fast; Honolulu would 
shortly return to its accustomed evening 
calm. 
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When they reached the police station 
Hallet and the prosecutor seemed in high 
good humor. Kaohlasatina corner, hopeless 
and defeated; John Quincy saw at a glance 
that the boy’s secret was his no longer. 

“Tntroducing Mr. Brade,’”’ said Chan. 

“Ah,” cried Hallet, “we're glad to see 
you, Mr. Brade. We’d been getting pretty 
worried about you.” 

“Really, sir,’ said Brade, “I am com- 
pletely at a loss 

“Sit down,” ordered Hallet. 

The man sank into a chair. He, too, had 
a hopeless, defeated air. No one can ap- 
pear more humble and beaten than a Brit- 
ish civil servant, and this man had known 
thirty-six years of baking under the Indian 
sun, looked down on by the military, re- 
spected by none. Not only his mustache 
but his whole figure drooped in saddened 
mood. Yet now and then, John Quincy 
noted, he flashed into life, a moment of 
self-assertion and defiance. 

““Where have you been, Mr. Brade?’’ 
Hallet inquired. 

eel have visited one of the other islands— 
Maui.” 

“You went last Tuesday morning?” 

“Yes; on the same steamer that brought 
me back.” 

““Y our name was not on the sailing list,’’ 
Hallet said. 

“No; I went under another name. I 
had—reasons.”’ 

“Tndeed?”’ The flash of life. 

“Just why am I here, sir?’”’ He turned 
to the prosecutor. ‘Perhaps you will tell 
me that.’’ Greene nodded toward the de- 
tective. 

“Captain Hallet will enlighten you,” he 


id. 
“You bet I will,’’? Hallet announced. 
“As perhaps you know, Mr. Brade, Mr. Dan 
Winterslip has been murdered.’”’ Brade’s 
washed-out eyes turned to John Quincy. 
“Ves,” he said; “I read about it in a 
Hilo newspaper.”’ 

“You didn’t know it when you left last 
Tuesday morning?” Hallet asked. 

“T did not. I sailed without seeing a 
paper here.” 

““Ah, yes. When did you see Mr. Dan 
Winterslip last?”’ 

“‘T never saw him.” 

“What! Be careful, sir!” 

“T never saw Dan Winterslip i in my life.” 

“All right. Where were you last Tues- 
day morning at twenty minutes past one?”’ 

“‘T was asleep in my room at the Reef and 
Palm Hotel. I’d retired at 9:30, as I had 
to rise early in order to board my boat. 
My wife can verify that.” 

“A wife’s testimony, Mr. Brade, is not of 
great value 

Brade leaped to his feet. 

“Look here, sir! Do you mean to in- 
sinuate 

“Take it easy,’ said Hallet smoothly. 
“T have a few matters to call to your at- 
tention, Mr. Brade. Mr. Dan Winterslip 
was murdered at 1:20 or thereabouts last 
Tuesday morning. We happen to know 
that in his youth he served as first officer 
aboard the Maid of Shiloh, a blackbirder. 
The master of that vessel had the same 
name as yourself. An investigation of your 
room at the Reef and Palm —— 

“How dare you?” cried Brade. 
what right 

Sie am hunting the murderer of Dan 
Winterslip,” broke in Hallet coolly, “and I 
follow the trail wherever it leads. In your 
room I found a letter from the British con- 
sul here addressed to you and informing 
you that Winterslip was alive and in Hono- 
lulu. I also found this tin of Corsican 
cigarettes. Just outside the living-room 
door of Winterslip’s house we picked up 
the stub of a Corsican cigarette. It’s a 
brand not on sale in Honolulu.”’ 

Brade had dropped back into his chair 
and was staring in a dazed way at the tin 
box in Hallet’s hand. Hallet indicated the 
Hawaiian boy in the corner. 

“iver see this lad before, Mr. Brade?”’ 
Brade nodded. 

“You had a talk with him last Sunday 
night on the beach?”’ 

*Yiesi?? 

“The boy’s told us all about it. He read 
in the paper that you were coming to Hono- 
lulu. His father was a confidential servant 
in Dan Winterslip’s employ and he himself 
was brought up in the Winterslip house- 
hold. He could make a pretty good guess 
at your business with Winterslip, and he 
figured you’d be pleased to lay hands on 
this ohia-wood box. In his boyhood he’d 
seen it in a trunk in the attic of Winterslip’s 
San Francisco house. He went down to the 
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President Tyler and arranged with a friend 
aboard that boat, the quartermaster, to 
break into the house and steal the box. 
When he saw you last Sunday night he told 
you he’d have the box as soon as the Presi- 
dent Tyler got in, and he arranged to sell it 
to you for a good sum. Am [right so far, 
Mr. Brade?”’ 

“You are quite right,” said Brade. 

“The initials on the box are T. M. B.,” 
Hallet persisted. ‘‘They are your initials, 
are they not?” 

“They happen to be,” said Brade. “But 
they were also the initials of my father. 
My father died aboard ship in the South 
Seas many years ago, and that box was 
stolen from his cabin after his death. It 
was stolen by the first officer of the Maid of 
Shiloh—by Mr. Dan Winterslip.”’ 

For a moment no one spoke. A cold 
shiver ran down the spine of John Quincy 
Winterslip and a hot flush suffused his 
cheek. Why—oh, why had he strayed so 
far from home? In Boston he traveled ina 
rut perhaps; but ruts were safe, secure. 
There no one had ever brought a charge 
such as this against a Winterslip, no whis- 
per of scandal had ever sullied the name. 
But here Winterslips had run amuck and 
there was no telling what would next be 
dragged into the light. 

TAL think, Mr. Brade,” said the prosecutor 
slowly, ° ‘you had better make a full state- 
ment.”’ Brade nodded. 

“T intend to do so, My case against 
Winterslip is not complete and I should 
have preferred to remain silent for a time. 
But under the circumstances, of course, I 
must speak out. I'll smoke, if you don’t 
mind.”’ He took a cigarette from his case 
and lighted it. ‘“I’ma bit puzzled just how 
to begin. My father disappeared from 
England in the 70’s, leaving my mother 
and me to shift for ourselves. For a time 
we heard nothing of him, then letters began 
to arrive from various points in Australia 
and the South Seas; letters with money in 
them, money we badly needed. I have 
since learned that he had gone into the 
blackbirding trade. It is nothing to be 
proud of, God knows, but I like to recall in 
his favor that he did not entirely abandon 
his wife and boy. 

“Tn the 80’s we got word of his death. 
He died aboard the Maid of Shiloh and was 
buried on the island of Apiang in the Gil- 
bert group—buried by Dan Winterslip, his 
first officer. We accepted the fact of his 
death, the fact of no more letters with re- 
mittances, and took up our struggle again. 
Six months later we received, from a friend 
of my father’s in Sydney, a brother captain, 
a most amazing letter. 

“This letter said that, to the writer’s 
certain knowledge, my father had carried a 
great deal of money in his cabin on the 
Maid of Shiloh. He had done no business 
with banks; instead, he had had this strong 
box made of ohia wood. The man who 
wrote us said that he had seen the inside of 
it, and that it contained jewelry and a large 
quantity of gold. My father had also 
shown him several bags of green hide con- 
taining gold coins from many countries. 
He estimated that there must have been 
close to twenty thousand pounds in all. 
Dan Winterslip, the letter said, had brought 
the Maid of Shiloh back to Sydney and 
turned over to the proper authorities my 
father’s clothing and personal effects and a 
scant ten pounds in money. He had made 
no mention of anything further. He and 
the only other white man aboard the Maid, 
an Irishman named Hagin, had left at once 
for Hawaii. My father’s friend suggested 
that we start an immediate investigation. 

“Well, gentlemen”’—Brade looked about 
the circle of interested faces—‘ ‘what could 
we do? We were in pitiful circumstances, 
my mother and I. We had no money to em- 
ploy lawyers to fight a case thousands of 
miles away. We did make a few inquiries 
through a relative in Sydney, but nothing 
came of them. There was talk for a time, 
but the talk died out and the matter was 
dropped. But I—I have never forgotten. 

“Dan Winterslip returned here and 
prospered. He built on the foundation of 
the money he found in my father’s cabin 
a fortune that inspired the admiration of 
Honolulu. And while he prospered we 
were close to starvation. My mother died, 
but I carried on. For years it has been my 
dream to make him pay. I have not been 
particularly successful, but I have saved, 
scrimped. I have the money now to fight 
this case. 

“Four months ago I resigned my post in 
India and set out for Honolulu. I stopped 
over in Sydney. My father’s friend is dead, 
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up in Sydney; a tree of emel 
and diamonds against an onyx \ 
He said he was sending it to: 
but it never came.’ | 

The prosecutor looked at J} 
John Quincy looked away. 

“T’m not one of Dan Win’ 
Mr. Brade,”’ he explained. 
of fact, he was a rather distar! 
mine. I can’t presume to s 
daughter, but I’m reasonabl. 
when she knows your story, thit 
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“T’ll wait,” agreed Brade. |. 
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terslip? You didn’t go near hi 
“T did not,’’ said Brade. 
“Yet just outside the door 
room we found, as I told you, ' 
Corsican cigarette. It’s a mat? 
cleared up.” Brade consis 
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Reef and Palm Hotel, I offere! 
arette. He was delighted wh 
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“Well, Mr. Greene ——” | 
The prosecutor addressed Be 
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leave Honolulu,” he said. * 
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“T’ll call on you very soon,” 
“What? Oh, yes—yes, of 
man_ stared nervously a 
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He went out. The pro: 
his watch. 
“Well, that’s that. I'll 
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-after all, that’s what you want. The 


ii Truck salesman talking. He is 
ay buyer—to you if you are inter- 
ofr trucks, whether it’s one truck or 


ie “My problem, you under- 
afer unusual—and difficult.” 


iswhy you need a White,” 

No matter how unusual or how 
u individual problem, White Trucks 
t ecause they are adaptable to every 
tin requirement. Remember that 
llicall we went over? 755 owners 
21166 Whites in fleets of ten or more. 
© re many thousands of operators of 
h> fleets or single Whites. Perhaps 
hr individual transportation prob- 
inlar to yours. Well, no matter how 
crs is, our transportation engineers 
itor you.” 


says the 


ene one big problem we all have is 
dy," says the buyer. ‘‘When the 


year’s up I’ve got to show profit. But how can 


a certain make of truck affect my profit?” 


“Just like the men you employ. Some are pro- 
ducers. Some are not. Some earn more. Some 
spend more. White Trucks, year after year, 
in all lines of business, are giving their owners 
the most money-earning miles. 


“White Trucks are built to build business, to 
earn money for their owners. You know that 
no owner will operate a truck long enough to 
run 100,000 miles unless those miles are money- 
earning miles. And I’ve shown you records of 
4,251 White Trucks that have run 100,000 to 
300,000 miles and more.” 


‘How about your design and construction?” 
asks the buyer. 


“White performance is the best answer to that 
question,” the salesman replies. ““Performance 
is proof of right design and construction. Unless 
the truck is correctly designed, unless the 


ck that hauls the most tons the most 
2s, without interruption, at lowest cost 


various units are made right, the White records 
of performance would not be possible. More 
White Trucks are in service today than trucks 
of any other high-grade make.” 


“Tt all boils down to just this: You have a 
definite transportation job to do. White 
Trucks do it for you dependably and cheaply. 
After all, that’s what you want—the truck that 
hauls the most tons the most miles, without 
interruption, at the lowest cost.”’ 


Let a White salesman give you facts about the per- 
formance and earnings of White Trucks in your own 
line of business. There is a White Truck model to 
meet every transportation need. Truck chassis, $2,150 


to $4,500; Bus chassis, $4,950—f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
wife’s waiting for me at the country club. 
Good night, Mr. Winterslip.” He saw the 
look on John Quincy’s face and smiled. 
“Don’t take those revelations about your 
cousin too seriously. The 80’s are ancient 
history, you know.” 

As Greene disappeared Hallet turned to 
John Quincy. 

“What about this Kaohla?”’ he inquired. 
“Tt will be a pretty complicated job to 
prosecute him and his housebreaking friend 
on the President Tyler, but it can be done.” 

A uniformed policeman appeared at the 
door, summoning Chan outside. 

“Oh, no,” said John Quincy. “Let the 
boy go. We don’t want any publicity about 
this. I’ll ask you, captain, to keep Brade’s 
story out of the papers.” 

“T’ll try,” Hallet replied. He turned to 
the Hawaiian. “Come here!” The boy 
rose. ‘You heard what this gentleman 
said. You ought to be sent up for this, but 
we’ve got more important things to attend 
to now. Run along—beat it!” 

Chan came in just in time to hear the 
last. At his heels followed a sly little Jap 
and a young Chinese boy. The latter was 
attired in the extreme of college-cut clothes; 
he was an American and he emphasized the 
fact. 

“Only one moment,” Chan cried. “New 
and interesting fact emerge into light. 
Gentlemen, my Cousin Willie Chan, cap- 
tain All-Chinese Baseball Team and demon 
backstopper of the Pacific!” 

“Pleased to meetchu,”’ said Willie Chan. 

“Also Okamoto, who have auto stand on 
Kalakaua Avenue, not far from Winterslip 
household.” 

“T know Okamoto,” said Hallet. ‘‘He 
sells okolehau on the side.” 

“No, indeed,”’ protested the Jap. ‘‘ Auto 
stand, that is what.” 

“Willie do small investigating to help out 
crowded hours,’”’ went on Chan. ‘‘He have 
dug up strange event out of this Okamoto 
here. On early morning of Tuesday, July 
first, Okamoto is roused from slumber by 
fierce knocks on door of room. He go to 
door Re 

“Let him tell it,’’ suggested Hallet. 
‘““What time was this?”’ 

“Two of the morning,” said the Jap. 
“Knocks were as described. I rouse and 
look at watch, run to door. Mr. Dick 
Kaohla here is waiting. Demand I drive 
him to home over in Iwilei district. I done 


so. 

“All right,’’ said Hallet. 
else? No? Charlie, take them out and 
thank them—that’s your specialty.” He 
waited until the Orientals had left the room, 
then turned fiercely on Kaohla. “Well, 
here you are, back in the limelight,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Now come across. What were you 
doing out near Winterslip’s house the night 
of the murder?” 

“Nothing,” said the Hawaiian. 

“Nothing! A little late to be up and 
doing nothing, wasn’t it? Look here, my 
boy, I’m beginning to get you. For years 
Dan Winterslip gave you money, supported 
you, until he finally decided you were no 
good. So hestopped the funds and you and 
he had a big row. Now didn’t you?” 

“Yes,’’ admitted Dick Kaohla. 

“On Sunday night Brade offered you 
five thousand for the box. You thought it 
wasn’t enough. The idea struck you that 
maybe Dan Winterslip would pay more. 
You were a little afraid of him, but you 
screwed up your courage and went to his 
house ——”’ 

“No, no!” the boy cried. 
there.”’ 

“T say you did. You’d made up your 
mind to double-cross Brade. You and Dan 
Winterslip had another big scrap, you drew 
a knife 6 

“Lies, all lies!”’ the boy shouted, terrified. 

“Don’t tell me I lie! You killed Winter- 
slip and IJ’ll get it out of you! I got the 
other and I'll get this.” Hallet rose 
threateningly from his chair. 

Chan suddenly reéntered the room and 
handed Hallet a note. 

“ Arrive this moment by special messen- 
ger,”’ he explained. 

Hallet ripped open the envelope and 
read. His expression altered. He turned 
disgustedly to Kaohla. 

“Beat it!’ he scowled. 

The boy fled gratefully. John Quincy 
and Chan looked wonderingly at the cap- 
tain. Hallet sat down at his desk. 

“Tt all comes back to Hgan,” he said. 
“‘T’ve known it from the first.’ 

“Wait a minute,” cried John Quincy. 
“What about that boy?” 


* Anything 


“‘T did not go 
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Hallet crumpled the letter in his hand. 

eaohla? Oh, he’s out of it now.” 

“That’s all I can tell you. He’s out of it.” 

“That’s not enough,” John Quincy said. 
“T demand to know ——”’ 

Hallet glared at him. 

“You know all you’re going to,”’ he an- 
swered angrily. ‘I say Kaohla’s out and 
that settles it. Egan killed Winterslip, and 
before I get through with him a 

“Permit me to say,” interrupted John 
Quincy, “‘that you have the most trusting 
nature I ever met. Everybody’s story goes 
with you. The Compton woman and that 
rat Leatherbee come in here and spin a 
yarn, and you bow them out. And Brade! 
What about Brade? In bed at 1:20 last 
Tuesday morning, eh? Who says so? He 
does! Who can prove it? His wife can! 
What was to prevent his stepping out onto 
the baleony of the Reef and Palm and 
walking along the beach to my cousin’s 
house? Answer me that!’? Hallet shook 
his head. 

“It’s Egan. That cigarette ——” 

“Yes, that cigarette. Has it occurred 
to you that Brade may have given him 
those cigarettes purposely?”’ 

“Egan did it,”’ cut in Hallet stubbornly. 


“All I need now is his story, and I’ll get it. . 


” 


I have ways and means 

“T congratulate you on your magnificent 
stupidity,” cried John Quincy. ‘Good 
night, sir.” 

He walked along Bethel Street, Chan at 
his side. 

“You are partially consumed by anger,” 
said the Chinaman. ‘‘Humbly suggest you 
cool. Calm heads needed now.” 

“But what was in that note? Why 
wouldn’t he tell us?”’ 

“In good time, we know. Captain hon- 
est man. Be patient.” 

“But we’re all at sea again,’”’ protested 
John Quincy. ‘‘Who killed Cousin Dan? 
We get nowhere.” 

“So very true,’ agreed Chan. ‘More 
clews lead us into presence of immovable 
stone wall. We sway about, seeking still 
other path.” 

“T’ll say we do,”’ answered John Quincy. 
“There comes my car. Good night.” 

Not until the trolley was halfway to 
Waikiki did he remember Mr. Saladine— 
Saladine, crouching outside that window 
at the Reef and Palm. What did that 
mean? But Saladine was a comic figure, a 
lisping searcher after bridge work in the 
limpid waters of Waikiki. Even so, per- 
haps his humble activities should be in- 
vestigated. 

xVI 

FTER breakfast on Sunday morning, 
John Quincy followed Miss Minerva 
to the lanai. It was a neat world that lay 
outside the screen, for Dan Winterslip’s 
yard boy had been busy until a late hour 
the night before, sweeping the lawn with 
the same loving thoroughness a housewife 

might display on a precious Oriental rug. 

Barbara had not come down to break- 
fast, and John Quincy had seized the op- 
portunity to tell his aunt of Brade’s return 
and repeat the man’s story of Dan Winter- 
slip’s theft on board the Maid of Shiloh. 
Now he lighted a cigarette and sat staring 
seriously out at the distant water. 

“Cheer up,”’ said Miss Minerva. “I pre- 
sume you're thinking of poor Dan.” 


“Forgive and forget. None of us ever 
suspected Dan of being a saint.” 

“A saint! Far from it! He was just a 
plain Me 

“Never mind,”’ put in his aunt sharply. 
“Remember, John Quincy, man is a crea- 
ture of environment. And the temptation 
must have been great. Picture Dan on that 
ship in these easy-going latitudes, wealth 
at his feet and not a soul in sight to claim 
it.  Ill-gotten wealth, at that. Even 
you 9 

“Even I,” said John Quincy sternly, 
“would have recalled I am a Winterslip. 
I never dreamed I’d live to hear you offer- 
ing apologies for that sort of conduct.’’ She 
laughed. 

“You know what they say about white 
women who go to the tropics. They lose 
first their complexion, then their teeth and 
finally their moral sense.’’ She hesitated. 
“‘T’ve had to visit the dentist a good deal of 
late,’”’ she added. John Quincy was shocked. 

“My advice to you is to hurry home,” 
he said. 

“When are you going?” 

“Oh, soon—soon.”’ 

“That’s what we all say. Returning to 
Boston, I suppose?” 
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“Of course.” 

“How about San Francisco?”’ 

“Oh, that’s off. I didsuggestit to Agatha, 
but I’m certain she won’t hear of it. And 
I’m beginning to think she’d be quite 
right.” His aunt rose. ‘‘You’d better go 
to church,” said John Quincy severely. 

“That’s just where I am going,” she 
smiled. ‘‘By the way, Amos is coming to 
dinner tonight, and he’d best hear the 
Brade story from us rather than in some 
garbled form. Barbara must hear it too. 
If it proves to be true, the family ought 
to do something for Mr. Brade.”’ 

“Oh, the family will do something for 
him, all right,” John Quincy remarked, 
“whether it wants to or not.” 

“Well, I’ll let you tell Barbara about 
him,”’ Miss Minerva promised. 

“Thank you so much,’ replied her 
nephew sarcastically. 

“Not at all. Are you coming to church?” 

“No,” he said. “I don’t need it as badly 
as you do.” 

She left him there to face a lazy unevent- 
ful day. By five in the afternoon Waikiki 
was alive with its usual Sunday crowd—not 
the unsavory holiday throng seen on a 
mainland beach, but a scattering of good- 
looking people whose tanned straight bod- 
ies would have delighted the heart of a 
physical-culture enthusiast. John Quincy 
summoned sufficient energy to don a bath- 
ing suit and plunge in. 

There wassomething soothinginthewarm 
touch of the water and he was becoming 
more at home there every day. With long 
powerful strokes he drew away from the 
malihini breakers to dare the great rollers 
beyond. Surf-board riders flashed by him; 
now and then he had to alter his course to 
avoid an outrigger canoe. 

On the farthest float of all he saw Carlota 
Egan. She sat there, a slender, lovely 
figure vibrant with life, and awaited his 
coming. As he climbed up beside her and 
looked into her eyes he was—perhaps from 
his exertion in the water—a little breathless. 

“‘T rather hoped I’d find you,” he panted. 

“Did you?” She smiled faintly. “TI 
hoped it too. You see, I need a lot of cheer- 
ing up.” 

“On a perfect day like this!” 

“T’d pinned such hopes on Mr. Brade,” 
she explained. ‘‘Perhaps you know he’s 
back; and from what I can gather, his re- 
turn hasn’t meant a thing so far as dad’s 
concerned, not a thing.” 

“Well, I’m afraid it hasn’t,’’ John Quincy 
admitted. ‘‘But we mustn’t get discour- 
aged. As Chan puts it, we sway about, 
seeking a new path. You and I have a bit 
ofswayingtodo. Howabout Mr.Saladine?”’ 

“T’ve been thinking about Mr. Saladine. 
But I can’t get excited about him, some- 
how. He’s so ridiculous.” 

“We mustn’t pass him up on that ac- 
count,’ admonished John Quincy. “I 
caught a glimpse of his purple bathing suit 
on the first float. Come on, we'll just 
casually drop in on him. I'll race you 
there.” 

She smiled again and leaped to her feet. 
For a second she stood poised, then dived in 
a way that John Quincy could never hope 
to emulate. He slipped off in pursuit, and 
though he put forth every effort, she reached 
Saladine’s side five seconds before him. 

“Hello, Mr. Saladine,” she said. “This 
is Mr. Winterslip, of Boston.” 

“Ah, yeth,’’ responded Mr. Saladine 
gloomily. “‘Mr. Winterthlip.”’ He regarded 
the young man with interest. 

“ Any luck, sir?” inquired John Quincy 
sympathetically. — 

“Oh, you heard about my accthident?”’ 

“T did, sir, and I’m sorry.” 

“T am, too,” said Mr. Saladine feelingly. 
“Not a trath of them tho far, and I muth 
go home in a few dath.”’ 

“T believe Miss Egan said you lived in 
Des Moines?” 

“Yeth. Deth—Deth—lI can’t thay it.” 

“In business there?’’ inquired John 
Quincy nonchalantly. 

“Yeth; wholethale grothery buthineth,” 
answered Mr. Saladine slowly but not very 
successfully. John Quincy turned away to 
hide a smile. - 

‘Shall we go along?”’ he said to the girl. 
“Good luck to you, sir.”” He dived off, and 
as they swam toward the shore he reflected 
that they were on a false trail there—a trail 
as spurious as the teeth. That little busi- 
ness man was too conventional a figure to 
have any connection with the murder of 
Dan Winterslip. He kept these thoughts to 
himself, however. 

Halfway to the beach, they encountered 
an enormous figure floating languidly on 


the water. Just beyond 
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Charlie Chan. - 7 
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ks. I’m—I’m on the wagon.”’ 

1d it hard to stick out here,” 

tittle bitterly. ‘‘I won’t keep 

just want to know, are those 
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n untered Amos Winterslip in the 
o¢. Cousin Amos’ lean face was 
h\ eyer, his manner listless. He 
n»bbed of his hate, his evenings 
{2 algaroba tree had lost their 
fevas devoid of spice. 
eras not a particularly jolly affair. 
.¢ med intent on knowing now the 
ofhe search the police were con- 
1 it fell to John Quincy to en- 
| Reluctantly he came at last to 
y' Brade. She listened in silence. 
nir she and John Quincy went out 
2 /rden and sat on a bench under 
te, facing the water. 
ti-‘ibly sorry I had to tell you that 
Bile,’ John Quincy said gently. 
;symed necessary.” 
c(rse,’” she agreed. ‘‘Poor dad! 
ik—weak.” 
gi» and forget,” John Quincy sug- 
‘Man is a creature of environ- 
2 wondered dimly where he had 
hi before. ‘‘Your father was not 
1 blame.” 
v’ terribly kind, John Quincy,” she 
m 
;/ut I mean it,’ he protested. 
pi are the scene to yourself. That 
o¢in, wealth at his feet for the tak- 
» to see or know.” 
, it it was wrong, wrong! Poor 
‘a(, I must make things right with 
nly a ITean. Ishall ask Harry to 
um tomorrow.” 
suggestion,” interposed John 
Whatever you agree to do for 
mst not be done until the man who 


h Brade ——’ 
loc know. Nobody knows. Brade 
plo prove where he was early last 
aj norning.’”’ 
t silent for a moment, then the 
daly collapsed and buried her face 
ds. Her slim shoulders trembled 
aly and John Quincy, deeply sym- 
‘i¢moved closer. He put his arm 
The moonlight shone on her 
1, the trades whispered in the hau 
DY) ers murmured on the beach. 
t her face and he kissed her. A 
<iss he had meant it to be, but 
it wasn’t; it was a kiss he would 
‘© been up to on Beacon Street. 
‘Minerva said I’d find you here,” 
«| a voice behind them. 
leaped to his feet and found 
into the cynical eyes of 
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Harry Jennison. Even though you are the 
girl’s cousin, it is a bit embarrassing to have 
a man find you kissing his fiancée; par- 
ticularly if the kiss wasn’t at all cousinly. 
John Quincy wondered if Jennison had 
noticed that. 

“Comein—I mean, sit down,’’stammered 
John Quincy. ‘I was just going.” 

““Good-by,” said Jennison coldly. 

John Quincy went hastily through the 
living room, where Miss Minerva sat with 
Amos. 

“Got an appointment downtown,’’ he 
explained, and picking up his hat in the hall 
he fled into the night. 

He had intended taking the roadster, but 
to reach the garage he would have to pass 
that bench under the hau tree. Oh, well, 
the colorful atmosphere of a trolley was 
more interesting anyhow. 

In the eable office on the ground floor of 
the Alexander Young Hotel, Chan was 
waiting, and they sent off their inquiry to 
the postmaster at Des Moines, signing 
John Quincy’s name and address. That 
attended to, they returned to the street. 

“Kindly deign to enter hotel lobby with 
me,” suggested Chan. “‘It is my custom to 
regard names in register from time to time.” 

At the cigar stand just inside the door, 
the boy paused to light his pipe, while Chan 
went on to the desk. As John Quincy 
turned he saw a man seated alone in the 
lobby, a handsome, distinguished man who 
wore immaculate evening clothes that bore 
the stamp of Bond Street. An old ac- 
quaintance, Capt. Arthur Temple Cope. 
Seeing John Quincy, Cope leaped to his 
feet and came forward. 

“Hello, I’m glad to see you,” he cried, 
with a cordiality that had not been evident 
at former meetings. ‘‘Come over and sit 
down.” John Quincy followed him. 

“‘Aren’t you back rather soon?’’ he in- 
quired. 

“Sooner than I expected,” Cope re- 
joined. “‘Not sorry either.” 

“Then you didn’t care for your little 
flock of islands?”’ 

“‘My boy, youshould visit there. Thirty- 
five white men, two hundred and fifty na- 
tives, and a cable station. Jolly place of an 
evening, what?” 

Chan came up and John Quincy pre- 
sented him. Captain Cope was the perfect 
host. ‘Sit down, both of you,” he urged. 
“Have a cigarette.” He extended a silver 
case. 

“Thanks, I’ll stick to the pipe,’’ John 
Quincy said. Chan gravely accepted a cig- 
arette and lighted it. 

“Tell me, my boy,’’ Cope said when they 
were seated, “‘is there anything new on the 
Winterslip murder? Haven’t run down the 
guilty man by any chance?” 

“No, not yet,’’ John Quincy replied. 

“That’s a great pity. I—er—understand 
the police are holding a chap named Egan.” 

“Yes: Jim Egan, of the Reef and Palm 
Hotel.” 

“Just what evidence have they against 
Egan, Mr. Winterslip?”’ 

John Quincy was suddenly aware of Chan 
looking at him in a peculiar way. 

“Oh, they’ve dug up several things,” he 
answered vaguely. 

“Mr. Chan, you are a member of the 
police force,” Captain Cope went on. “ Per- 
haps you can tell me.’ Chan’s little eyes 
narrowed. 

“Such matters are not yet presented to 
public,” he replied. 

“Ah, yes, naturally,” Captain Cope’s 
tone suggested disappointment. 

“You have interest in this murder, I 
think?’’ Chan said. 

“Why, yes; everyone out this way is 
puzzling about it, I fancy. The thing has 
so many angles.”’ 

“Ts it possible that you were an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Dan Winterslip?”’ 
the detective persisted. 

“T_T knew him slightly. But that was 
many years ago.” Chan stood. 

“Humbly begging pardon to be so ab- 
rupt,” he said. He turned to John Quincy. 
“The moment of our appointment is emi- 
nent.” 

“Of course,” agreed John Quincy. “See 
you again, captain.” Perplexed, he fol- 
lowed Chan to the street. ‘‘What ap- 
pointment ”’ he began, and stopped. 
Chan was carefully extinguishing the light 
of the cigarette against the stone facade of 
the hotel. That done, he dropped the stub 
into his pocket. ‘ 

“You will see,” he promised. “First we 
visit police station. As we journey, kindly 
relate all known facts concerning this Cap- 
tain Cope.” 
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John Quiney told of his first meeting 
with Cope in the San Francisco club and 
repeated the conversation as he recalled it. 

“Byvidence of warm dislike for Dan Win- 
terslip were not to be concealed?” in- 
quired Chan. 

“Oh, quite plain, Charlie. He certainly 
had no love for Cousin Dan. But what _ 

“Immediately he was leaving for Ha- 
waii—pardon the interrupt. Does it hap- 
pily chance you know his date of arrival 
here?” 

“T do. Isaw him in the Alexander Young 
Hotel last Tuesday evening when I was 
looking for you. He was rushing off to the 
Fanning Islands, and he told me he had 
got in the previous day at noon.” 

“Monday noon, to put it lucidly.”’ 

“Ves, Monday noon. But, Charlie, what 
are you trying to get at?” 

“Groping about,’’ Chan smiled. ‘‘Seek- 
ing to seize truth in my hot hands.” 

They walked on in silence to the station, 
where Chan led the way into the deserted 
room of Captain Hallet. He went directly 
to the safe and opened it. From a drawer 
he removed several small objects, which he 
carried over to the captain’s table. 

“Property Mr. Jim Egan,” he announced, 
and laid a case of tarnished silver before 
John Quincy. ‘Open it—what do you find 
now? Corsican cigarettes.’”’ He set down 
another exhibit. ‘‘Tin box found in room 
of Mr. Brade. Open that also. You find 
more Corsican cigarettes.” He removed an 
envelope from his pocket, and taking out 
a charred stub, laid that too on the table. 
“Fragment found by walk outside door of 
Dan Winterslip’s mansion,” he elucidated. 
“Also Corsican brand.’”’ Frowning deeply, 
he removed a second charred stub from his 
pocket and laid it some distance from the 
other exhibits. ‘Cigarette offered just now 
with winning air of hospitality by Capt. 
Arthur Temple Cope. Lean close and per- 
ceive. More Corsican brand!” 

“Good Lord!”’ John Quincy cried. 

“Can it be you are familiar with these 
Corsicans?”’ inquired Chan. 

“Not at all.” 

“‘T am more happily located. This after- 
noon before the swim I pause at public 
library for listless reading. In Australian 
newspaper I encounter advertising talk of 
Corsican cigarette. It are assembled in two 
distinct fashions; one, labeled on tin 222, 
holds Turkish tobacco. Note 222 on tin of 
Brade. Other, labeled 444, made up from 
Virginia weeds. Is it that you are clever 
to know difference between Turkish and 
Virginia tobacco?” 

“Well, I think so,”’ began John Quincy. 

“Same with me, but thinking are not 
enough now. The moment are serious. We 
will interrogate expert opinion. Honor me 
by a journey to smoking emporium.” 

He took a cigarette from Brade’s tin, 
put it in an envelope and wrote something 
on the outside, then did the same with one 
from Egan’s case. The two stubs were 
similarly classified. They went in silence 
to the street. John Quincy, amazed by this 
new turn of events, told himself the idea 
was absurd. But Chan’s face was grave, his 
eyes awake and eager. 

John Quincey was vastly more amazed 
when they emerged from the tobacco shop 
after a brisk interview with the young man 
in charge. Chan was jubilant now. 

“Again we advance! You hear what he 
tells us. Cigarette from Brade’s tin and 
little brother from Egan’s case are of iden- 
tical contents, both being of Turkish to- 
baceo. Stub found near walk are of Vir- 
ginia stuff. So also are remnant received 
by me from the cordial hand of Capt. Ar- 
thur Temple Cope.” 

“Tt’s beyond me,” replied John Quincy. 
“By gad, that lets Egan out! Great news 
for Carlota! I’ll hurry to the Reef and 
Palm and tell her.” 

“Oh, no, no!’’ protested Chan. “Please 
to let that happy moment wait. For the 
present, indulge only in silence. Before 
asking Captain Cope for statement we spy 
over his every move. Much may be re- 
vealed by the unsuspecting. I go to station 
to make arrangements.” 

“But the man’s a gentleman,” John 
Quincy cried, “a captain in the British 
Admiralty. What you suggest is impossi- 
ble.’’ Chan shook his head. 

“Impossible in Rear Bay at Boston,” he 
said, ‘but here at moonly Crossroads of 


Pacific, not so much so. Twenty-five years 
of my life are consumed in Hawaii, and I 
have many times been witness when the 
impossible roused itself and occurred.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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‘o HUROPE 


Comfortable Travel at Low Cost 
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(Continued from Page 50) 


just how many hundreds of helpers we’d 
have to have without machinery. There 
are 500 bags of potatoes weekly, 1000 bush- 
els; 80 barrels of flour weekly for bread, 
rolls, pies, cakes, and so on, including Gra- 
ham andrye; 23,000 gallons of baked beans 
weekly; 18,000 pounds of coffee; 3000 crates 
of tomatoes. 

“Good night!’’ you are probably saying. 
“T can see my breaded pork chop going 
through such a foundry!” 

I hope you do say it. I put all these 
figures, and the machinery, and the system, 
in the first part of my talk, because I want 
to tell you something about the carefulness 
and conscientiousness necessary in this job. 
We may cook 5000 breaded pork chops this 
afternoon, and put them away in our re- 
frigerating rooms, to be sent to the restau- 
rants early tomorrow morning in our sixteen 
electric trucks, which make four deliveries a 
day. In the restaurants they will be placed 
in steam tables, to be served hot when you 
come along with your tray. But whether 
it’s 5000 or just one pork chop, we are as 
solicitous about getting the best quality of 
raw meat, and cooking it skillfully, and with 
cleanliness, as your own wife would be. 

Let me tell you something about food 
and the folks who handle it on a big scale. 
From the pig to the pork chop, every kind 
of food article passes through a good many 
hands. You may wonder, sometimes, what 
might have been done to your pork chop on 
the way. Some folks prefer not to think 
about it. I have been selecting, buying, in- 
specting, preparing, cooking, sampling and 
serving food for thousands of people more 
than twenty years, and ought to be qualified 
to speak on the subject. 

Fact No. 1: The bigger the concern that 
handles food the better and cleaner it will be. 

Fact No. 2: The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating—you can’t make good dishes 
or good products out of materials that are 
poor in quality or that have been carelessly 
handled. 

You know how everything in the grocery 
stores nowadays is wrapped up in wax or 
parchment paper or tinfoil, or protected by 
pasteboard, fiber board, tin, glass or wood. 
Go to the factories where it is packed and 
you will find most of the work—in many 
cases all of it—being done by automatic 
machinery. There are several reasons for 
this: The public likes food in sanitary 
packages, and I have never known a case in 
which the bulk article, like crackers out of a 
barrel or butter out of a tub, held its own in 
competition with the wrapped article. Bulk 
food can usually be sold a little cheaper, but 
the public has shown, over and over again, 
that it is willing to pay a little more for the 
cleanliness of the sanitary package. An- 
other reason is that it costs money to pack 
and sell food by hand—machine processes 
are cheaper. And another is that the more 
handling the poorer the quality; every time 
the hand touches food, value is lost. 


Conscience and Carefulness 


Go into the packing house, dairy, can- 
nery, bakery—any place where food is being 
handled, so long as it’s a big one—and you 
will find not only automatic sanitary proc- 
esses but conscience! Whoever runs the 
place has the feeling that this food is to be 
eaten by people, and is as scrupulous about 
it as though he were going to eat it himself; 
and he keeps his employes and plant up to 
that standard. And the proof is that he will 
gladly take you through his plant and let 
you see how it’s done. I needn’t say, of 
course, that the big factory has many ad- 
vantages over the housewife in keeping food 
clean. She may have to work in a 
dark kitchen, with unsatisfactory utensils, 
whereas the big factory is designed for 
cleanliness, and its equipment is the very 
latest thing, and the whole place can be 
made sterile and sweet with live steam. 

All this is just as true of food when you 
cook and serve it on a large scale. You 
can’t make good dishes out of poor mate- 
rials. Careless handling will spoil good 
materials. Conscience and carefulness will 
flavor the dish when it is served, and make 
it good to look at. 

We trim every penny possible out of our 
expenses except in one department—that 
of raw food materials. You can get some 
idea about our opportunities for saving 
money when you know that we spent 
$70,000 last year for paper napkins—140,- 
000,000 of them. A very slight change 
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Economy is a constant study) 
we want to economize on food 
revise things upward, paying; 
quality. We begin by purchasiy¢ 
sponsible manufacturers and d| 


flour comes from one of the larg 
the country, where the produc; 
chemical control from the raw gj 
barrel. We buy our meats from } 
ing concern, our coffee from a | 
has been supplying it for twenty, 


The Test of Taste 


We test everything purchase. 
fore delivery. On that forty-fy 
canned tomatoes bought last ye, 
ample, the canner allowed us; 
samples, and these were opened 


One point in good canned tomato} 


peeled, fully ripe, and meet other: 
of quality. After we have bought 
right, they can be cooked | 
ance that they will come out rig 
Our dishes have to be uniforn} 
year’s end to the other. You ¢ 
uniform dishes from materials 
We even go to the length of havin} 
employes make the same dishes 
year’s end to the other. Our be! 
quite famous—one man al 
steadily, and makes nothing else! 
ice cream; in hot weather we ma} 
7000 quarts a day, and ripen its 
at zero temperature. Our coffee it 
of another man—one pound of b 
two gallons, or thirty-seven cu 
pint to the cup, seven ounces of | 
one ounce of cream. Andsoon 
from soup to nuts. : 
Late every afternoon there is 
session. We have a room kept asi 
Portions from each dish are put 0 
and about a dozen of us taste el 
I knew an expert whisky blen} 
prohibition who tasted dozens of | 
liquor daily, yet he never took a ( 
said that to swallow the sampl! 
keep it on his tongue too long, 
stroy his sense of taste. So i 
passed quickly over his tongue 
right out. The tea and coffee t) 
the same thing. We’re not so fa 
that, but when you have to samp 
menu every day, naturally you | 
much of the food. A morsel of tl 
beef hash or chicken pie or celery | 
vanilla ice cream is enough. 
certain shortcomings, and anyt 
comes under suspicion must be | 
made all over again from fresh 
And we go even further than that 
few days we purchase and sample 
petitors’ stuff. If one of them is 
better currant bun than ours, W 
know it and make ours better th 
What would you do with the 
from a family like mine? They 
a problem to the housewife; ] 
what it means to me, with a roul 
people to feed every week! _ 
Some things can be salvaged. 
can, because the small remnant 
night is good the next noon. But 
great deal of cooked food—a li 
and a little more of that—which 
want to serve next day. Our 
pens to be in a neighborhood wht 
are glad to purchase the left-ove 
are sold in a little store we run d¢ 
Well, that’s the job. You 2 
chef or steward, cook or bottl 
if you like it as well as I d 
would involve study of all tho: 
a lot more. 
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Vendor 


This Wrigley 
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Tale STORY 


At the end he takes over the piano stool 
and plays what he has written, the while 
Berlin, with beach robe trailing, paces the 
far corner of the room, his head cocked 
critically on one side. Now and again he 
lets out a cry as though he had stepped on 
a chestnut burr. Thatis when Johnston mis- 
reads one of his own notes or even ventures 
to modify a phrase as a subtle bit of mu- 
sical criticism. But Johnston seldom resists, 
relaxing himself utterly to Berlin’s needs, 
as sensitive and as submissive as the table 
of a ouija board, and as appreciative, in his 
role of Berlin’s first audience, as any busker 
could wish. 

Then, once the melody is there on paper, 
there is the lyric to be completed and the 
second chorus to be written. While that is 
in progress, Johnston sits interminably at 
the piano, playing the new air forty, fifty, 
sixty times, while up and down, up and 
down, now beside the piano, now striding 
the length of the room, now circling round 
and round the room adjoining, Berlin 
walks and walks and walks, hankering for 
the right word as devoutly as ever Senti- 
mental Tommy did, and, like him, crowing 
as he dashes to the nearest piece of paper 
when he thinks he has found it. 

When at last they pack up and start back 
for New York, Johnston toting a sheaf of 
lead sheets from which the orchestrations 
will be made, at least the skeleton, the 
scenario, for the next revue is ready. Ashe 
works on the melodies, the pale walls of the 
Ritz fade away and the California orange 
grove or the corner of Dutch New York or 
the white veranda of a Virginia home takes 
form before his eyes. He sees the very files 
and steps of the girls and boys who will one 
night sing the song at the Music Box. 
Scores of them, dancing youngsters of his 
own generation, are stepping ghostly there 
beside him as he works. The pocketful of 
tunes which he brings back to town are thus 
the starting point for all the canvas that 
will be painted and all the costumes that 
will be fabricated for the next extravaganza 
at the Music Box. The music is the con- 
stant in the problem at the Music Box. It 
is the only revue in America that has one. 


A Thankful Playwright 


Of course, an enormous amount remains 
to be done even in the writing of the music, 
for there are eleventh-hour changes with 
every day’s change in cast or scheme. Be- 
sides, it seems almost a spiritual necessity 
for such a composer to leave as much as pos- 
sible for the last moment. Such a necessity 
is but part of the incorrigible vagrancy of 
those who work in any one of the seven 
arts. Ralph Barton undertakes to draw a 
curtain with 146 caricatures for the 
Chauve-Souris, and though they give him 
three weeks in which to do it, he employs 
only the last twenty-four hours of the time 
allotted. Mr. Heywood Broun, after a 
month’s notice from Collier’s Weekly, will 
be due with his article at the office of that 
magazine at noon on such-and-such a date. 
When he ambles in on the appointed morn- 
ing at 10:30 the relieved editor reaches out 
for the script, only to have Broun appeal 
sheepishly for the use of a typewriter and 
sit down to turn the piece out then and 
there. They say that Mozart wrote the 
overture for Don Giovanni on park benches 
that were carried into the theater just in 
time for the first performance. And at day- 
break of the day on which Iolanthe was to 
be sung for the first time at the Savoy in 
London, Sullivan completed the overture 
and fell asleep while copyists caught it from 
his hand, and the devoted orchestra played 
it that night, reading it at sight from paper 
on which the ink gleamed wet in the light 
from the rack lamps. George M. Cohan has 
yet to start rehearsals on any play of his 
that had more than the first act already 
written, and they got the last five scenes of 
The School for Scandal out of Sheridan by 
locking him in the theater and not letting 
him out until he had written them, to which 
anxious period the notation on the last page 
of the patchwork script bears witness. The 
notation is: 


“Finished at last, thank God! 
“R. B. SHERIDAN.” 


To which the prompter added simply: 
“Amen!” 

As the opening night of a revue at the 
Music Box approaches, you have the feel- 
ing that the first audience may have to be 


(Continued from Page 36) 


asked to wait just a few moments in the 
lobby while Mr. Berlin composes the final 
number. 

Meanwhile, of course, other heads have 
been bent for weeks over other factors of 
the revue in the making. Harris, for in- 
stance, may have taken on his own shoul- 
ders not only the engaging of all the per- 
sonnel but full charge of all the comedy 
sketches, which are selected out of hundreds 
sent in from every hall bedroom in New 
York. At first the artful Willie Collier had 
charge of the Music Box laughter, but he 
used to complain bitterly that his authority 
was not extensive enough. He was op- 
pressed by the tons of scenery which 
marked the first two revues, and grew par- 
ticularly indignant over such protracted 
interludes as that famous one, afterward 
copied in Paris, wherein an entire dinner 
was staged with each dish from salt shaker 
to demi-tasse embodied by a chorus girl 
dressed accordingly. 

“Tf I’d really been in charge,” said 
Collier gloomily, “‘that dinner would have 
been cut down to a sandwich.” 


The Walnut in the Fudge 


In the end, the favored sketches are 
usually those which the comedians them- 
selves have brought with them out of the 
two-a-day or the burlesque wheels or their 
own back yards. Thus the fourth revue was 
rendered hilarious, even during rehearsals, 
by the banter that took place between 
Bobby Clark and a large cinnamon bear 
which was but replacing a lion that had 
played the same scene a thousand times 
with Clark in the burlesque halls from New 
York to San Francisco. Such sketches in a 
revue have nothing whatever to do with 
the musical numbers, which themselves are 
not sufficiently related really to entitle 
their entire sequence to the use of the 
operatic word ‘“‘score.” The American 
revue, as it has been painfully evolved out 
of B. F. Keith by Florenz Ziegfeld, is just a 
kaleidoscopic succession of ballets, songs, 
pageants and the like, with interludes of 
comedy tucked in—and for the same rea- 
son—like walnuts in fudge. 

But while a Hassard Short or a John 
Murray Anderson may be rehearsing the 
musical numbers, and a Reynolds may be 
at work on the exquisite pageantry of the 
costumes, the Clark Robinson scenery must 
be made—that orange grove, that Southern 
home—and, once made, must be fitted 
somehow into the intricate mechanism of 
the Music Box stage, a process so laborious 
and so complicated that night and day for 
weeks on end the stage is always in the 
bland possession of mechanics, who potter 
there with such deliberation you suspect 
them of an inner ambition to see that the 
revue shall not open until two years from 
the following March—and not then if they 
can help it. 

Meanwhile, from the stage thus pre- 
empted, the rehearsals of the mere talent 
have been driven to seek shelter where they 
may—on top of a Fifth Avenue bus, if 
necessary. The comedians will be going 
over their sketches, as like as not, in the 
smoking lounge beneath the auditorium 
whence issue sounds of smothered laughter 
from some quickly suppressed onlooker 
who may have drifted in at a moment 
when Fannie Brice and Bobby Clark, ex- 
hilarated by each other’s presence, are in- 
dulging in magic flights of improvisation. 

Uptown, in a dance hall, the chorus will 
be at work, incredible shoals of shining, 
dewy youth, tumultuous, irresponsible, 
charming. The girls are clad for the most 
part in bathing suits or still briefer wisps of 
cambric rompers, explained and made se- 
verely matter of fact by their prosaic name 
of ‘‘practice clothes.”” Their supreme un- 
concern, as they drift and eddy in knots of 
casual beauty, seizing an odd moment, per- 
haps, to practice the split or to stand rak- 
ishly with one foot on the piano top, is 
matched only by the unconcern of those 
about them. And you find yourself wonder- 
ing if it is here as it is at a certain candy 
store, where a crafty management permits 
each new clerk to eat his fill, knowing that 
after a few days the most luscious bonbons 
will no longer interest him. 

As you enter, the sight of the bare dance 
floor, rendered spasmodically populous at 
intervals by an order for the rehearsal of 
this number or that, suggests nothing in 
the world so much as a sophomore hop and 
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that its owner is chewing gum. Then he 
walks out and goes up to the last row of the 
balcony, where he sits with Sam Harris and 
watches the show. 

“For four months he has been working 
day and night, writing music, devising 
numbers, engaging principals and chorus, 
and having a terrible time with his diges- 
tion. And yet in all that time no one has 
heard him raise his voice. And in all that 
time no one has been hurt by him. 

““Now you know why you can’t get it all 
from the front on opening night, all of the 
Music Box, or all of Irving Berlin. 

“Yours, 
‘ROBERT BENCHLEY.”’ 


But in the final week, when it becomes 
apparent that the new revue cannot pos- 
sibly ring up its curtain on the night ap- 
pointed, the pace of preparation does not 
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quicken visibly. If anything, it seems to 
slacken and threaten to stop altogether, its 
lull before the storm broken only by Eddie 
Mendelssohn hurrying down to ask every- 
one to sniff the air and see if he has caught 
just the right perfume for the springtime 
number; or by the press department ex- 
plaining patiently over the telephone that 
even if Mr. Thus-and-So owns eight banks 
and has fourteen blood relations in the So- 
cial Register, there are, after all, no more 
seats for the opening to be had. 

Knowing, as perhaps you do, that each 
night’s postponement means a loss of more 
than $8000, you feel a sudden pang for Sam 
Harris, who, after running the treasury, di- 
recting the comedians and pacifying the 
temperamental, must lose half of every 
penny lost. Indeed, you set out to look for 
him with that lively interest in a fellow 
creature’s distress which marks the best of 
us. And if he isn’t down in the lounge 
quietly seeing that the girls get all the sand- 
wiches and coffee they need at the impro- 
vised buffet, you can trace him by his 
laughter to some corner of the dusky audi- 
torium, where Fannie Brice will be regaling 
him with reminiscences of the sad day years 
before when she, as a wistful applicant for 
a place in the chorus of The Talk of New 
York, was fired by Sam Harris because 
George Cohan had said she would do better 
to go back to her kitchen. 

At last the great night comes. In the 
wings, the singers, the comedians, the 
chorus girls strain at the leash. All New 
York makes a monstrous effort to get into 
the Music Box at once. There is a ripple of 
expectancy as Tours rises in the orchestra 
pit and taps with his baton. The lights in 
the auditorium go down, the glow gathers 
within the proscenium arch, the curtain 
rises. And up in the last row of the balcony, 
Harris and Berlin decide, after all, to go on 
living. ’ 

Then a few days later, with the line un- 
broken at the box office and the new tunes 
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spreading to the restaurant orchestras of 
the town, Berlin, a spent minstrel asking 
for nothing but some warm place to sleep, 
goes crawling dejected off to Florida. Un- 
formed in his thoughts is a mild wonder 
at the monstrous changes since the sim- 
pler days when he would write a song at 
sundown, sing it in Maxim’s at midnight 
and start in next day on another. Instead, 
a great gleaming mechanism—intricate, 
costly, heavy—has been reared to stand be- 
tween him and the folk for whom he sings. 
He sees himself as one sentenced to hard 
labor who really had no need to toil at all, 
as one chained fast to a machine when his 
every right and impulse was to roam the 
world. And in the scowl which such 
thoughts beget, the newsmongers of Broad- 
way read all the tip they need, and straight- 
way the papers are whispering with rumors 
that Berlin will never stage another revue. 

Were such witnesses to linger 
longer, they would probably hear 
him chuckling suddenly to himself 
when he realizes, as he must, that 
after all it was he himself who 
fastened those chains upon him. 
If, in the gloaming of such ances- 
tral thoughts, he sometimes sees 
the Musie Box as a ravenous 
dragon sitting ever at his door- 
step, and devouring all his 
strength and all his tranquillity, 
he soon has a lucid interval in 
which he faces the luminous truth 
that the dragon was none which 
had chased him out of the forest. 
Rather, it was one which he him- 
self had sallied forth to capture; 
one which, proudly and exult- 
antly, he had led home and osten- 
tatiously tied outside his door. 
But then that’s what we all do. 


Another Witness 


In the knowledge that there 
should be at least some testimony 
here bearing on the place of Irving 
Berlin in the history of the music 
of his time and country, this 
chronicler is disposed to summon 
to the stand witnesses whose word 
would carry more weight than his 
own. Itisanatural impulse, per- 
haps, to summon first such a critic 
as Gilbert Seldes, who, in the 
pages of The Seven Lively Arts, 
has written much and enthusias- 
tically on the compositions of 
Irving Berlin. But the roving eye 
plucks from the first ‘paragraph 
such a sentence as this: 

“Ragtime is not, strictly speaking, time 
at all; neither is tempo rubato; and emi- 
nently safe composers have been known to 
score their music con aleuna licenza.’’ And 
so on. 

So I turn from Mr. Seldes, influenced by 
a faint, heretical suspicion that he may not 
know what he is talking about; and cer- 
tainly controlled by a conviction that, any- 
way, Berlin would not. 

A more obvious witness to call would be 
John Alden Carpenter, not only for his in- 
disputable distinction as a composer but ke- 
cause of the special interest revealed in his 
contribution to that symposium conducted 
by The Etude when an international jury 
of twenty-six—ranging all the way from 
Galli-Curci to John Philip Sousa—was 
asked to nominate the greatest master- 
pieces of musical art. In addition to the 
B-Minor Mass of Bach, the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the Carmen of Bizet, 
the C-Sharp Minor Polonaise of Chopin, 
the Pelléas et Mélisande of Debussy, the 
Boris of Mussorgsky, the Petroushka of 
Stravinsky and the Meistersinger of Wag- 
ner, Mr. Carpenter added the Pinafore of 
Arthur Sullivan and the Everybody Step of 
Irving Berlin, explaining in a footnote that 
in his Berlin and Chopin choices he would 
have willingly substituted any one of a half 
dozen masterpieces by the same composer. 
Furthermore, Mr. Carpenter went on rec- 
ord as saying: 

“IT am strongly inclined to believe that 
the musical history of the year 2000 will 
find the birthday of American music and 
that of Irving Berlin to have been the 
same.” 

Wherefore I submit this letter from Mr. 
Carpenter: 


“T am delighted at the opportunity you 
offer me to make some sort of public ges- 
ture of appreciation of Irving Berlin’s con- 
tribution to American music. My feeling is 
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Air Compressors 


and Air Stands 


Every progressive garage and re- 
pair shop owner realizes his 
obligation to provide certain 
dependable conveniences that 
automobile owners expect—an 
unfailing source of clean air for 
tire inflation, convenient air 
stands and water supply for 


radiators. 


He knows that success follows better 
service—and better service depends on 
superior equipment. That is why most 
successful garages and repair shops use 
Curtis Air Compressors and Air & 
Water Stands. They have a background 
of service reliability—founded on 71 
years’ manufacturing experience, the 
last 28 of which have been spent in the 
development of the dependable Curtis 


Compressor of today. 


CURTIS FEATURES 


Controlled splash oiling system— 
stays clean, saves oil. Fan flywheel 
helps cool cylinders and increases 
efficiency. Headremovable without 
loosening pipe connections. Hand 
unloader (or centrifugal on auto- 
matic outfits) permits starting un- 
loaded against full tank pressure. 
No spitting of oil when the Curtis 
Automatic cuts out. Curtis two- 
stage has copper intercooler, the 
most efficient metal for this pur- 
pose. Many other features. 


Curtis Air stands are made either 
column or low type, free from all 
complicated parts, automatic 
valves and the like, which quickly 
get out of order—present many ex- 

clusive features. . 


Jobbers, Garages, Service 
Stations and Repair Shops ; 
Write for full informa- Lr. 


tion on the complete 
CURTIS Iine. 


(AIR) 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 


1676 Kienlen Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 537-B Hudson Terminal, N Y.City 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES, Joseph St. Mars, 
Limited, 206 Church St., Toronto, 814 Sterling Bank 


Building, Winnipeg. 


MACHINERY 


Established 1854 
1676 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send full particulars on items checked. 


C arr compressors 
NAME eremarescceestca.ceeviccuhtes 


COMPANY 


C] AIR STANDS 


Jobber’s Name...... 
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You can get quality aluminum 
at moderate cost 


Suppose you are convinced, as most thoughtful housewives 7 
are, of the all-round good cooking qualities,the convenience, / 
the durability, and the economy of aluminum utensils... \ 


What then? Why, you must have some rule to guide you 
in selecting the kind of aluminum ware that will bring 
you those proved advantages, in fullest measure. 


You will do well, then, to take note of Viko, The Popular 
Aluminum: not because there are not other good brands of 
aluminum ware, but because Viko offers an especially at- 
tractive combination of high quality with moderate cost. 


Viko utensils are made of thick, hard metal. That spells 
long wear; real economy. It means that handles and other 
attachments stay solid and secure. It lessens denting 
and scratching. It makes for easy cleaning. 

Another advantage—there is a complete line of Viko uten- 
sils; so you can enjoy Viko quality and economy throughout 
your kitchen.Whenever you discard an old, unsatisfactory 
utensil you can put Viko in its place. 

Viko is sold by high-grade dealers everywhere. Thousands 
of these dealers have Viko display stands (like the illustra- 
tion) and showa comprehensive assortment of Viko uten- 
sils from which it is easy to make the right selection. 


Find out where Viko is sold near you. The merchant who ie 
handles this fine ware is a good man to know. g 
Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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is concerned with the 


the Olympians, but he 
and the dancing feet 


lore, the hearts—yes, 
of human folk. 

“The comparison between the craft of 
Wagner and Berlin is not a heedless one, 
and in anticipation of indignant protests, I 
now go further and say that, to my mind, 
there are phrases in Berlin’s music as noble 
and mighty as any clause in the works of 
the masters, from Beethoven and Wagner 
down. 

“When you remember how the latter 
used to sit in a darkened room for hours at 
a time, waiting for a fragment of melody, 
sometimes of only two or three notes, to 
come to him, you will agree with my notion 
that even Wagner would have considered 
the heroic first three measures in the 
burthen of That Mysterious Rag heaven- 
sent material. My openly expressed enthu- 
siasm for these five or six notes has amused 
no one more than Berlin himself. He thinks 
the theme is pretty good, but any sugges- 
tion that it possesses a sheer musical mag- 
nificence makes him laugh himself to death. 

“Much is to be said about his amazing 
ability in the use and manipulation of 
rhythms. Abler men than I in that inter- 
esting field are better equipped to speak 
authoritatively, but I certainly object to 
the absurd implication that Irving Berlin 
is an explorer, discoverer or pioneer in 
what is still childishly called ragtime. 

“He doesn’t attempt to stuff the public’s 
ears with pseudo-original ultra modernism, 
but he honestly absorbs the vibrations 
emanating from the people, manners and 
life of his time, and in turn gives these im- 
pressions back to the world, simplified, 

clarified, glorified. 

“Tn short, what I really want to say, my 
dear Woollcott, is that Irving Berlin has no 
place in American music. He is American 
music; but it will be by his verse and his 
lovely melodies that he will live, and not in 
his diabolically clever trick accents. 

“T hope to goodness he never asks me 
what the Pythagorean theory is, because 
I don’t know much about it myself.”’ 


What is Jazz? 


Mr. Kern’s testimony comes closer to 
that which I myself would have wished to 
give had I been called to the stand. It 
avoids the preposterous fashion of using the 
word “jazz’’ and the word “Berlin” as 
interchangeable terms. As the man who 
took ragtime when it was little more than a 
mannerism of the pianists in the rathskel- 
lers and bordellos and made it into a cus- 
tom of the country, there must, of course, 
be a chapter on Irving Berlin in any history 
of the new music. For jazz is ragtime gone 
daffy. But one who says that much ought 
straightway add the fact that, for all his 
knack at the modern rhythms and all his 
swift response to the nervous accents of 
his hour, he has within him as his dearest 
possession a fundamental sweet melody that 
is as remote from—and as defiantly inde- 
pendent of—all that is meant by the word 
“‘jazz’’ as anything in this world could be. 

All that is meant by the word “‘jazz”’— 
a large order, that. For any discussion of 
jazz is made maddening by the circum- 
stance that there will be as many meanings 
of the word used in the discussion as there 
are persons present. By jazz, you, for in- 
stance, may mean less the ribald and rowdy 
caricature, which a sufficient uproar of cat- 
calls among the saxophones and muted 
trombones may make out of any composl- 
tion. You may have rather in mind that 
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nervously emphasized syncopation which 
expressed so well the debauch, the spree, 
the jag on which the whole world was 
minded to go when the great guns ceased 
firing. But your neighbor will be thinking 
only of the fantastic instrumentation 
achieved in the mad orchestras. Then I 
have heard a distinguished musician use the 
word ‘jazz’? as a synonym for “popular 
music”’ and another use it as a synonym for 
“ pep.’ : 

At first glance, Mr. Carpenter’s choice of 
the intricate, novel and mannered Every- 
body Step out of all the good songs Berlin 
has written seems but part of a general 
tendency which someone has described as 
‘the effort to make a good woman out of 
jazz.” Itisa gesture governed by the same 
impulse which urges Paul Whiteman in his 
more ambitious concerts, and which has 
stirred the Metropolitan Opera House to 
call upon the young composers to write a 
jazz opera for performance in that ortho- 
dox temple. 


Minstrels of Other Days 


The spokesman in that call, of course, 
was Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metro- 
politan’s board of directors, who might 
have been suspected of speaking pro domo, 
since his son was leading a jazz orchestra 
when he was scarcely out of knickerbockers. 
The invitation specifically mentioned Je- 
rome Kern, George Gershwin and Irving 
Berlin, recognized as leaders in the fashion- 
ing of what has been hopefully described— 
at rather close range—as America’s first 
original contribution to the music of the 
world. And if anyone, on hearing Kern say 
that Berlin is American music, is then so 
fatuous as to object on the grounds that he 
was born in Russia, it might be pointed out 
that if the musical interpreter of American 
civilization came over in the foul hold of a 
ship, so did American civilization. 

That American opera is on its way, but 
this chronicle is written by one who doubts 
if it will be written by Irving Berlin. He is 
a creative ignoramus. He is—really there 
is no other word which accounts for him— 
a genius. He came into the world with an 
unrivaled capacity for inventing themes. 
But to that birthright he has added little 
of the art, the patience, the interest in form 
and the musicianly knowledge which could 
elaborate them. 

It is an injustice at once to his true 
achievements, to his deepest aspirations 
and to his honest unpretentiousness to link 
his name with a Wagner or Rimsky- 
Korsakow, when his true comrade in the 
long annals of music is rather that cobbler 
poet of Nuremberg, or Rouget de Lisle, or, 
better still, any one of those nameless min- 
strels of France who sang a while and died 
unsung, but who left behind them such 
deathless things as Au Clair de la Lune, 
Auprés de ma Blonde or Malbrough s’en 
va-t-en Guerre. Rather should Berlin be 
written of in terms of his own predecessor— 
a lesser troubadour as characteristic of his 
sentimental day as Berlin is of his. That 
was the Stephen Foster whose bequest was 
Suwanee River and My Old Kentucky 
Home. I am sure Berlin would be happiest 
if he could write a song which, like these, 
would become part of the folk ways of his 
country. Only our grandchildren will 


know for sure, but I am inclined to think 
he may have written it already. 

In time his music will be heard from the 
Metropolitan’s stage. There is small doubt 
of that. 


But it will be heard after other 
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men, with less inventive genius perhaps, 
but with far greater musicianship, have 
picked his tunes up from the streets and 
transmuted them into opera as Moussorg- 
sky and Rimsky-Korsakow rifled the 
treasure chests of Russian folk music to 
make their finest scores, or as Liszt for his 
rhapsodies and Brahms for his dances used 
melodies already old and dear in the fields 
of Hungary. 

When the ghost of Irving Berlin walks 
this land a hundred years from now, it will 
step a little more proudly at the sound of 
some Berlin tune sounding magnificent 
from the orchestra pit of the Metropolitan. 
But it will, I think, be a still prouder ghost 
if it hears a farmer humming that tune 
behind the plow, or, better still, a newsboy 
whistling it as he dangles his feet over the 
edge of a New York wharf. 

This then is the story of Irving Berlin. 
It has been set down by one who was at 
least not unmindful of the difficulties of 
telling it aright. To begin with, one cannot 
blink the fact that Berlin has been a suc- 
cess, and it is hard to keep his story free 
from the pattern and the patter of those 
narratives of prosperity with which our 
tables are overcrowded—those complacent 
narratives in which multimillionaires tell 
us how they got that way without, bless 
their hearts, ever thinking to mention the 
part that luck may have played. Perhaps 
it would have been better frankly to have 
accepted the title proffered by the waggish 
paragrapher who suggested that the tale be 
called From Rags to Riches. 

Yet even those of us who like at times to 
play the derisive urchin in the rear seats of 
the Church of the Gospel of Success, need 
not therefore be deaf to the rhythm of his- 
tory in the story of one who came from the 
Bowery sidewalks to be the chief minstrel 
of his land and time. It was Mr. Kern— 
perhaps with visions of what choral singing 
and what stagecraft would be invited by 
the scenes in Battery Park, in Chinatown 
and on Broadway—who suggested that 
when at last the composer of the American 
opera sets out to catch his libretto, he 
might look farther and fare worse than 
Berlin’s own story. For if that libretto is 
to be truly native, it will turn from the 
Indian maiden sitting lovelorn in the forest 
primeval. It will find its overtones in the 
hubbub of hope at Ellis Island, its rhythm 
in the sway of the covered wagon, its 

climax in the thrust of the great frontier. 


An Epic in the Making 


The tale of Berlin has a lilt in it for those 
who see it as a microcosm of this nation’s 
history. If we keep green the memory of 
those gallant adventurers who first wrung 
a living from this resisting land, if there be 
a challenge for us still in the coming of the 
longboat that rescued the desperate settle- 
ment at Jamestown or in the gaze of the 
wondering priests who first sailed down the 
Mississippi—well, here is a fresh reminder 
that the romance of America is an unfin- 
ished story. 

The life of Irving Berlin is a part of the 
American epic and the epic is still in the 
making. 

Then it is hard to write the biography of 
a man who is only thirty-six years old as you 
reach your final chapter. You are troubled 
by what Philip Guedalla calls “the studied 
discourtesy of a premature obituary,’”’ and 
there is always the plaguing notion that the 
subject of your narrative may, even as the 
presses are whirring with that final chapter, 
provide material for another one more 
eventful than all the rest. 

Perhaps, after all, it will be decided in 
the perspective of fifty years that Irving 
Berlin was quite unimportant. Perhaps 
not. And if not, why here—sketchy, ten- 
tative, unfinished—is a source book for the 
convenience of the wiser historian who will 
put the facts in permanent form. 

Finally, it is never easy to tell the tale of 
one who, in time and space, lives just 
around the corner and may himself read the 
words that you have written. In the gruff 
diffidence which is the American tradition 
of human relations, I cannot freely set 
down for his embarrassed eyes all the good 
qualities of the head and of the heart which 
the neighbors of Irving Berlin know are an 
essential part of the full story. I am not 

free to put in words how deeply I honor the 
true and gentle American who was carried 
out of Russia by that refugee rabbi and who 
served for a time the drinks and the songs 
at Nigger Mike’s. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Woollcott. 
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h you get the 
extra motor pows 
with General Core 


The marked effect different makes of 
tires have on motor power was shown 
in General’s recent announcements of 
coasting and running tests. 


To understand the reason for the extra 
motor power demonstrated with the 
General Cord it must first be under- 
stood that all makes of tires absorb a 
certain amount of motor power. It is 
internal friction in tires that causes 
power loss. This varies tremendously 
according to the amount of internal 
friction in each. 


This internal friction in tires uses up 
motor power in the same way that fric- 
tion in the working parts of machinery 
acts as a drag against power. 


Friction is overcome by lubrication. To 
prevent friction between metal parts a 
film of oil is used. In the same manner, 
rubber of the finest grade and in gen- 
erous quantity is used in the General 
Cord to keep the cotton plies separated 
and each cord insulated. 


Thus, by a process* equivalent to lubri- 
cation, General has obtained greater free- 
dom from internal friction, and this is the 
reason for the extra motor power with the 
General Cord in comparison with other 
makes of tires. 


* The process of complete insulation in the General Cord foes beyond 
the commonly used method of passing cord fabric through a thin | 
solution of gum dissolved in benzol. General’s special process, which 
can only be accomplished by putting the cord plies through large 
steel calender rollers, gives every ply a heavy coating of finest rubber, 
uniformly thick, forced between the cords so that each cord is com- 
pletely surrounded and no two cords can touch. Other important 
factors in General’s friction-eliminating process are the special weave 
and highest quality of combed cotton as well as the development of 
new principles of tire construction throughout. 


The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 


—goes a long way to make friends 
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: NOT THE TYPE 


(Continued from Page 16) 


He was great last year in Back Home. I 
think we could get him.” 

“Yes,’”’ the director agrees, “he’s just 
about right for the part.” 

The producer emits a grunt. 

“Umph! Costs too much. That part’s 
not worth more than five hundred, and 
Whoozis gets seven-fifty.” 

“We might try Albert Greentree,’ sug- 
gests the author timidly. “He was in my 
last play and he’s quite the type.” 

“Just signed up with the Shuberts,” con- 
tributes the general manager. 

“T saw John What’s-His-Name last year 
in that play of Blitz’s,” puts in the pro- 
ducer. “The play was awful, but John was 
a knock-out. Get in touch with him.” 

“He’s too temperamental,” says the di- 
rector. “I can’t work with him. I’ve had 
him before. He disrupts every company 
and makes an awful lot of trouble.” 

“We don’t want that, of course,” the 
general manager concedes. “None of these 
temperamental eggs. Tom Jones isn’t bad, 
but he’ll want to be featured over the rest of 
the cast. Gee, I don’t know who else there 
is! Let’s ask Miss Goldblatt.” 

Two buzzes on the electric bell and the 
boss’ private secretary, who is also the as- 
sistant general manager, second assistant 
play reader and third assistant casting di- 
rector—self-appointed—comes in. 

“You’ve read this play, haven’t you, 
Miss Goldblatt?”’ 

‘“ Yop.” 

“Who should we get for the husband?”’ 

“John Barrymore.” 

The author swoons, the director snickers, 
the producer swears and the general man- 
ager just smiles. He’s resigned to anything. 


<jd actors and actresses who 
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a rity, they gradually acquired 
store of theatrical knowledge. 
New York, they naturally 
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oneatrical circles, where their 
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ae to the friends they made. 
ora his brains over what 
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ti Jones brothers for a sugges- 
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y new not only who would be 
hoart but also whether the per- 
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iy getting jobs for actors, and 
ilit occurred to them that they 
kia business out of their hobby. 
n da little office, the chief furni- 
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‘42y act as agents, simply bring- 
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sgiothing further to do with the 
obhis service they receive 5 per 
elrst ten weeks’ salary drawn by 
jis being the agents’ commis- 
I, law several years ago. If they 
igers, setting the salary, draw- 
e tract and generally handling 
1e| affairs of the actor, they re- 
»¢ cent of all money earned. The 
irs are sole managers of about 
prominent performers, while 
:/yre are constantly getting jobs 


Weeding Them Out 


“TLet’s not waste any more time on mrad 
he says. “‘I’ll call up Wellington Jones.” 
Which he does. If there is time, a copy of 
the play is sent to Mr. Jones for him to 
read; if not, the character is described. By 
the following day, and often sooner, the 
Jones Agency has submitted a list of avail- 
able actors who are suited to the role, and 
from this list the general manager selects 
those names which look the most promising. 

Several of these are interviewed, and 
after a little discussion as to type, past per- 
formances, price, and so forth, someone is 
engaged. The leading characters are usually 
arrived at more or less easily. Sometimes 
the office determines upon the right person 
without consulting an agent, who is then 
merely called in later to locate the actor. It 
is with secondary réles that the most diffi- 
culties arise. Here again the agent is 
drawn upon, and the next few days are 
spent interviewing applicants, who file in 
every half hour on the half hour, armed 
with a card from the agency, a hopeful smile 
and a large supply of patience. 

There has never been a theatrical man- 
ager who kept an appointment on time, or 
who said yes or no immediately to any 
question that was put to him, even if he’d 
save himself a lot of time and energy that 
way. Procrastination is one of the natural 

characteristics of thespecies. Consequently, 
the outer office, usually a small one, gets 
more and more crowded with eager-eyed 
applicants, while the producer sits inside, 
reveling—consciously or subconsciously, I 
don’t know which—in the 
that comes from keeping them waiting. 


| Casting Session 


» agent, Mr. Smith, is less pic- 

tin the Jones brothers, although 

stiqually important factor in the 

t: theater. He has not their dis- 

ec background; in fact is com- 

i amseribed by Broadway; but 

.nsiderable following among the 
er based upon his oft-proved abil- 
It 1art the managers and a quality 
niship which enables him to get 
al ies for the people he represents. 
a ing of a play takes place some- 
flows: Let us use as an example a 
i¢ has no star part, but two good 
res, one for a man and one for a 
_ is a well-written comedy-drama 
m il east, the hero, the heroine, the 
vi, the heroine’s husband, a grand- 
, thild, a comedy servant girl and 
r/ur neighbors, just small parts— 
ty are technically called. 

p ducer, his general manager, the 
itor and the author get together 
he cast. The first thing they do, 
ily, is to start going over plays of 
ture and picking out people in 
those who gave good perform- 
—it rears its monotonous little 
time a casting session begins. 
to start from somewhere, 


wild; but it seems to me 


his sanctum. There is an almost in 
able air about the place, an 
that tries to put itself at ease, 


tility that seeks 


there. 


who want it? 


listening to people who strove to make thei 
conversation sound casual as 
into one another’s affairs, their eyes all th 
while glued to the door of 
Not that I haven’t 


’ says the general manager, “how job! 


amy Whoozis for the husband? 


sense of power 


Perhaps I am letting my imagination run 
that there can be 
nothing in the world quite so pathetic and 
depressing as an office full of show people 
waiting for the producer to open the door of 
describ- 
air of strain 
of faint hos- 
to hide itself under a mask 
of good fellowship. But the hostility is 


How can it help being there, when there 
is only one job to be had and twenty people 


Often I have sat at my typewriter in one 
of those little outer offices, trying to work, 
pretending to work, but utterly swamped 
by this strange, uncomfortable atmosphere, 


they probed 


the inner room. 


How I’d hate to be an actress looking for a 
had to look for 


jobs in my day. Trying to get work is never 
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much fun, but at least in ordinary occupa- 
tions you have the cold comfort of hunting 
alone, not in packs. 

After they have been kept waiting long 
enough to chasten the proudest spirit among 
them, the door opens and William Brown, 
who was first on the list, is summoned into 
the royal presence. , 

First his appearance is considered. Is he 
the type? If so, he is given the part to 
read. If the reading seems promising, the 
question of salary comes up. 

“Three hundred dollars is my regular 
price, of course,’ Mr. Brown informs the 
producer with a confiding air; ‘“‘but this 
seems like such a good part I might be will- 
ing to do it for two-fifty, especially if we 
stay in New York. I’ve just bought a home 
in Great Neck and I don’t want to go on 
the road if I can help it. Understand, I 
don’t need the part. Georgie Cohan sent 
for me last week, but I don’t care to work 
in the part he had for me.” 

Yes, of course. Mr. Brown is perfectly 
right. Well, they’re very much interested, 
and will let him know in a day or two. Will 
he give his phone number to the young 
lady on the way out? 

Thomas Green is next. He seems to be 
the type, and reads the part well. But 
Tommy, whose services are pretty much in 
demand, says he wants four hundred a 
week, and really means it. So that’s cold. 

Richard Gray follows, but he’s too short. 


you can get 
these great books in 
Grosset & Dunlapis 


This character has a big scene with the 
leading woman, who is very tall, so they 
can’t use alittle man. Too bad. Bob White 
goes in. He needs the job, but he once read 
that indifference is the thing that gets ’em, 
so he acts bored and a trifle haughty. 

The tryout over, he is told, “We'll let 
you know in a few days. Give your phone 
number to the young lady on your way out, 
will you?” 

“Well, all right,” he says; ‘but I’ll prob- 
ably sign up for Belasco’s new show to- 
night. I’ve got the contract home, all ready 
to sign. If you want me you’d better hurry 
and make up your mind.” 

“Tn a day or two.” 

Nobody is impressed. That line is old 
stuff and it never means anything, or hardly 
ever. Once in a thousand times it may be 
true. I do know a manager who lost an ac- 
tress he wanted very much for a part be- 
cause he didn’t believe her when she said 
she had a contract from another manager 
waiting for her signature. But those are the 
fortunes of war. 


After Rehearsals Begin 


After perhaps a dozen or more of these 
preliminary interviews, a man will be en- 
gaged—tentatively, anyway. No contract 
is signed yet, the usual procedure being to 
sign contracts on the first day of rehearsal. 
Meanwhile the gathering of the rest of the 
cast has begun, and the same performance 
is gone through with every character, no 
matter how unimportant. 

With musical comedies it’s even more 
difficult, because the number of people who 
can act and dance and sing and look nice, 
all of which are essential to success in that 
field, is comparatively small. 

It usually takes about two weeks before a 
cast is assembled, and then changes are 
made all through rehearsals. A clausein the 
Equity contract specifies that actors may 
be rehearsed four weeks without pay in a 
straight dramatic play, and five weeks in a 
musical comedy. Also, if within seven days 

after the signing of the contract the actor 
proves unsatisfactory in rehearsal, or finds 
he does not like the part, the contract may 
be terminated. This too is in the case of a 
straight play; in musical comedy the trial 
period is ten days. If the dismissal or resig- 
nation takes place after the seven or ten 
day limit, a forfeit of two weeks’ salary 


contract. 

These rehearsal changes are very trying. 
I’ve known as many as five different people 
to rehearse a part; and just as a company 
succeeds in getting accustomed to its vari- 
ous members, somebody is let out or leaves, 
and then they all have to readjust them- 
selves to the newcomer. It is by no means 
unusual, either, for an actor to be given his 
notice during the road tryout. Sometimes 
people who seem excellent in rehearsal 
prove to be quite wrong before an audience. 
That means more adjustments and more 


ly 
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Get 
Cie 


must be paid by whichever party breaks the 


Books are Sold! 


| The Country Beyond 
_ James Oliver Curwood 

Curwood lives the 
rugged life his books 
portray. This novel 
carries you off to a 
balsam-scented 
wilderness with a 
lovable rogue and a 
wonderful girl. 


Other Curwood Books in 75c Edition: 
The Flaming Forest—The River’s 
End—The Valley of Silent Men 


ALOSTLADY WillaCather 


The romance of a 
lovely lady who 
stooped to folly. In- 
tense — realistic—a 
vivid tale of the 
turbulent West of 
yesterday. 


Thelron Horse £dyix C. Hill 
i . A great novel 
written from the 
motion picture 
epic. Read—and 
live through —the 

_ stirring days when 

= the “Iron Horse’’, 

as the Indians called the U. P. 

Railroad, was pushing its way 

across the Western plains. 


Oh, Doctor! HarryL. Wilson 
In Rufus Billop, % 

Wilson has created 
another“Merton’’. 
Rufus thought he 
was going to die— 
took up speeding 
andended gloriously in— matrimony. 
t Edition: 


Also Available in 75-Cen 
ee ee 
Tante Wanderer The 
by of the S nob 
the author Wasteland 
of b by 
The Little : Helen R. 
French Girl yona Cres Martin 


The Dramatic 


Glimpses 


Life of 
- on Abraham 
5 Lincoln 
y 
Edith 


Wharton 


GROSSET and DUNLAP 


rehearsals and more irritation. 


Publishers [G8D| Mew York 
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Portable 
Loop Acrial 


| Sets aNew 


Standard 


Here’s a Portable Loop Aerial 
that is all and more than you 
ever hoped any loop aerial 
could be. Efficient enough for 
the hardest conditions; con- 
wmaet, Venient enough for every oc- 
Folied oSas100s beautiful enough for 
the finest receiving set. The 


Outstanding Merit 


of the “Signola’’ Portable Loop Aerial is win- 
ning praise everywhere among exacting Radio 
fans. Folds like an umbrella, wood parts are 
hand-rubbed, dark mahogany finish; metal 
parts are polished nickel plated. Binding posts 
are insulated from base by Formica strip. The 
*Signola” is wound with 


110 Feet of 
Silk Covered Wire 


—flexible and non-kinkable. A third tap is provided 
for Super Heterodynes and other circuits requiring 
a shorter aerial. The genuine Formica spreaders en- 
tirely insulate windings from frame. The “Signola’”’ 
Portable Loop Aerial 
costsonly$8.50, slightly 
more west of Denver 
and in Canada—yet it 
looks and serves like 
twiceits price. Examine 
a “‘Signola’’ at your 
dealer’s. If he hasn’t 
stocked it, write us 
sending his name and 
address. 


Get This 


Write, for your free 
copy of “Signal Sense” 
—a booklet packed 
with interesting infor- 
mation about the full 
line of Signal Radio Parts and 
Accessories. It will pay you 
well. Use the coupon below. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC 
Mec. Co. 


Menominee, Michigan Ip 
Branches in all Principal Cities | [3 My il 


Dhis Brings Your Free / 
Copy — ~Mazi] It Now; 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 
Menominee, Mich. 
Bi Without obligating me, send a copy of “‘Signal Sense.” 


Here’s the Famous 
Signal V.V. Condenser 
Insures low losses and 
perfect reception. Maybe 
purchased with or with- 
out clock hand dial and 
vernier. Ask us aboutit. 


} 


} 


| 
| 


Name 


— 
Address 


a 
| My Dealer's Name and Address is 
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Most players are engaged under the two 
weeks’ notice provision of the Equity con- 
tract. That is, either contracting party 
must notify the other two weeks in advance 
of the intention to quit or to discharge. 
Occasionally, under unusual circumstances, 
the actor is paid two weeks’ salary in lieu of 
notice, and replaced immediately. 

This happened twice recently in the case 
of two musical comedies, under almost ex- 
actly parallel circumstances. Both these 
musical comedies had played the season in 
New York and were scheduled to open in 
Boston on the same night. Each had a girl 
star who had decided not to go on tour, 
and who had in fact retired from the cast a 
few weeks before the close of the New York 
engagement. In each case the rest of the 
run was played by an understudy, who, 
however, was not considered strong enough 
to carry the piece on the road. Each man- 
agement had engaged a fairly well-known 
young woman to take the place of the star. 
This, of course, involved many extra re- 
hearsals with the new prima donna, and re- 
quired the services of expert press agents to 
convince the Boston theatergoers that the 
lady in question was just as good as the 
original star, and perhaps better. And that, 
by the way, is a hard assignment, because 
people out of New York are very resentful, 
and rightly so, when they do not get the 
Broadway cast of a show. 

Before opening in Boston, each of these 
musical comedies played a couple of nights 
in a small town on the way, to break in the 
new leading women. They were to open in 


Boston on Monday. Friday night saw one - 


of them playing at Stamford and the other 
at New London. At midnight Friday the 
understudy for Musical Comedy Number 
One was called on the long-distance tele- 
phone, told to ask no questions, but to pack 
her things and take the next train to Stam- 
ford. She would get a hundred dollars more 
a week and play the part in Boston. And 
also at midnight Friday the understudy for 
Musical Comedy Number Two was called 
on the long-distance telephone, told to ask 
no questions, but to pack her things and 
take the next train to New London. She 
would get a hundred dollars a week more 
and play the part in Boston. 

Two happy and bewildered young women 
turned up at Stamford and New London, 
two disappointed young women were back 
in New York on Saturday afternoon, some 
five or six hundred dollars the richer in 
money, but with great wounds in their 
pride; and two frantic press agents in Bos- 
ton found that all their advertising and pub- 
licity had gone for naught. But, as the 
philosophical ones say, life is like that, espe- 
cially in the show business. 


Run-of:the-Play Contracts 


The nice sequel to this little story should 
be that the understudies made brilliant suc- 
cesses and lived happily and luxuriously 
ever after. Only that isn’t what happened. 
For the sake of accuracy I must regretfully 
inform you that one of the shows curled up 
and died shortly after it took to the road, 
and that the other one somehow managed 
to get its original star back in the part. So 
much for the understudies. But a little 
more about that later on. 

In big revues this sort of thing happens 
constantly. The producer always engages 
about twice as many people as he needs, 
puts them all in the show for its road try- 
out, and sometimes lets them progress as 
far as the New York premiére. First nights 
of revues sometimes run until one or two in 
the morning, after which the weeding-out 
process begins, and by the second week half 
the cast is back in vaudeville, whence it 
came. 

Some players, those who are in demand, 
or who prove to be especially good in a part, 
are given run-of-the-play .contracts, a self- 
explanatory term. In these cases notice 
cannot be given either by the management 
or the actor, the contract being binding un- 
til the play closes. Sometimes this means 
only the New York run, other times the 
road tour is included. Though this is con- 
sidered desirable on the whole, it has obvi- 
ous disadvantages. Sometimes an actor 
has a chance to get a better part and can- 
not take it because of a run-of-the-play 
contract. 

Other times the management regrets its 
choice for any one of a dozen reasons, but 
can do nothing about it—nothing fair, that 
is. But there are plenty of unfair things to 
do, and they are not infrequently resorted 
to by producers who want to get rid of 
some player. 
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Theatrical contracts, like all other con- 
tracts, can be voided by the violation of 
certain conditions; and often a manager 
will deliberately break a clause in a contract 
in the hope of goading the actor to the quit- 
ting point. Whether he will stick it out un- 
der such conditions, or leave, depends on 
the temperament of the individual. 

Last season in one of the big revues there 
were two women stars, one a singer, the 
other a comedienne. Both are very popular 
and get big salaries. When they were cast 
for the show it looked rather weak, and 
they were given run-of-the-play contracts. 
But after it opened it proved to be quite 
strong enough to run without these women, 
who between them were getting twenty-five 
hundred dollars a week. So the manage- 
ment proceeded to subject them to every 
discomfort and discourtesy in the hope 
that they would be irritated enough to 
leave the cast. Most of their scenes were 
cut, until they had practically nothing to 
do. Their billing was changed and they 
did not get the advertising and publicity 
their contracts called for. The contracts 
were breached a hundred ‘times over, but 
they grinned and stuck, being careful not 
to do anything that would afford the man- 
agement a chance to say that they had 
broken the contracts themselves. When 
the revue started on tour some ten months 
later they were still in the cast, much to the 
chagrin of the producer. 


Laughing His Way to Stardom 


A run-of-the-play contract can be broken 
by mutual agreement, as one was recently, 
when a vaudeville jazz singer left the cast 
of another revue, in which she had been 
featured, after two weeks. She had been 
miscast and they both knew it; the mistake 
was corrected decently and amicably. 

There are, to be sure, various other ele- 
ments, not strictly of a business nature, 
that often enter into casting. Everybody 
knows that frequently a wealthy man will 
put money into a show in order to secure a 
part for his wife or daughter, or sometimes 
for somebody else’s wife or daughter. Only 
this season a starring comedian quit a suc- 
cessful musical comedy because cast to play 
opposite him was the wife of the show’s 
angel. The lady, he said, was undoubtedly 
very pretty and a charming wife; but not, 
in his opinion, a musical-comedy actress. 
Hither she must get out or he would. And 
as the producer could not afford to renounce 
the financial aid of the lady’s husband, she 
stayed. 

One of the most pathetic stories of the 
New York stage is that of a fond and in- 
dulgent father who put his life savings into 
a play, in order that he might be in a po- 
sition to gratify his daughter’s craving to 
be an emotional actress. The play was put 
on with a considerable fanfare of trumpets. 
It was a ghastly thing; the girl and the 
production were jeered off the boards the 
very first night and have not been heard 
of since. 

In the case of a starring vehicle, nobody 
is cast who does not meet with the approval 
of the star. Sometimes rather cruel things 
are done in this connection. For instance, 
there is the case of a pretty, talented young 
girl of my acquaintance, who was engaged 
last July for a minor principal réle in a com- 
edy which was not to be produced until 
October. She proved satisfactory in the 
brief road tryout, and was given a contract, 
subject to two weeks’ notice. Several times 
during the summer she had opportunities to 
join other plays, but did not accept them. 
When fall rehearsals were called she ap- 
peared promptly, and before rehearsals 
even began she was paid two weeks’ salary 
in lieu of notice and let out. What had 
happened was that the woman star, who 
aspires to social as well as histrionic dis- 
tinction, had met a young society girl who 
yearned toward the stage and the star 
wanted the part for this girl. By that time 
it was too latefor the actress to get any of the 
parts she’d been offered during the summer, 
and in mid-season she was still idle. 

A favorite stunt of producers when try- 
ing out a play is to engage some inexpensive 
and comparatively unknown actor or ac- 
tress for the lead on the road, and then, if 
the play looks good, put in someone with a 
big name for New York. There have been 
times when this plan has brought good for- 
tune to the performer in question. There is 
Louis John Bartels, for example, who was a 
totally unknown actor working in a vaude- 
ville skit until he got the opportunity of 
playing the title rdle in George Kelly’s com- 
edy, The Show-Off. The management had 


F 
no intention of letting Bartel te i 
York; they wanted a name 
weren’t sure about the Play, 
had a quality in his laug’ . 
Mr. Kelly. It fell out that ; 


lic, was that of a talented y 
who, although her ability was; 
managers, had never attain 
prominence. She was cast in 
port of a man star, in a part t| 
as important as his. pl 
great success. The girl’s wor] 
mous praise from the critics 
enthusiastically greeted by , 
well. This was her first really. 
the first play she’d ever been jj 
like a financial success. __ 

Two weeks before the ope 
New York the management j 
notice, saying that although } 
been more than satisfactory, 
necessary to have a woman wit 
in the New York production, 
opened in New York with ar 
woman, who played the part n 
whose name was considered y 
deal at the box office. 

The first girl has played | 
York productions since, both | 
ures in which she scored persot 
and is now back in the original 

Every now and then a seco} 
pal surprises everybody by 
show from a star. When this ha 


the star of the play was a maj 
international note, and the the 
attention would be centered on | 


Everybody’s Choi 


But from the first minute thi} 
appeared on the stage he drew 
audience. His performance wit 
brilliant; it seemed that he h) 


astounded—the producer, thet 
director, and most of all the you 
self, not to say the star. It wa 
prise to the star, and it should | 
fairness that he was very gracils 
and probably it’s pretty hard ti 
under the circumstances. Ust! 
not. Lots of times when a seco! 
unexpectedly romps away witl! 
of a play the star demands the 
ous dismissal of that player, al 
not done, proceeds to make life: 
the unfortunate man or womal| 

The point of the above inci! 
the next day, after the papers} 
the young man a genius and stt| 
selection for the réle was an inl 
of casting, everybody in the? 
office, from the chief to the! 
claimed credit for having pickel 

No story about casting could 
without a record of the curren| 
Barrie’s Peter Pan, which 1s! 
in New York. For the first 
premiére here nineteen yeal 
role is being played by somes 
Maude Adams. When Sir 
consented to let it be done with 
tor, and gave hissanction to] 
of musical-comedy fame, 
was considered first-page 
papers in New York. To 
has been the ambition of pr: 
actress of the present gen 
regarded as a great tribute 1 
that she was given the rdle._ 
spects hers is not an enviable 
it is impossible to avoid com} 
tween her and Miss Adams, an 
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sehat it is a sacrilege for any- 


film tests of more 
4)| aspirants for the movie réle 
n tle seventeen-year-old Betty 
nitra gi 1. The greatest stars 
sa fed | for the opportunity to 
,. who wouldn’t grow up to 
}) Sir James found the quality 
nie face of the youthful Betty, 
1s flashed across two conti- 
llt. It is just such miracles as 
al it possible for the thousands 
| girls and the hundreds of 
¢(continue. Maybe the next 


| \ppen to them. 


THE SATURDAY 


There are certain people who can always 
be counted on in casting emergencies. One 
young woman has had a career of ten years 
on the stage, during which she has done 
nothing but make last-minute appearances 
in plays which suddenly found themselves 
bereft of leading women. She is a sort of 
understudy in general to half the women 
stars on the American stage, and quite alone 
in her province. A musical-comedy prima 
donna of great beauty and splendid vocal 
equipment has twice substituted at the 
eleventh hour for temperamental stars who 
walked out of shows at the crucial moment. 
This girl is famed for being a quick study. 
In her latest experience she learned the part 
and the score, an unusually difficult one, 
over the week-end, receiving the réle on 
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Friday and going on in it Monday night 
practically letter-perfect. 

Occasionally a performer leaps to fame 
over the more or less prostrate body of an- 
other performer; but as I mentioned before, 
the number of ambitious understudies who 
attain fame and fortune when the star of a 
play is suddenly taken ill is much smaller 
than short-story writers would have us be- 
lieve. What happens usually is that the 
understudy goes on for a few performances, 
a fact duly recorded in the theatrical notes 
by a couple of agate lines which state words 
to the effect that ‘‘Miss Dorothy Darling, 
star of Hyacinth, has returned to the cast 
after a brief illness. During her absence the 
title rdle was assumed by her understudy, 
Miss Helen Hall.” 
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It is traditional that where it can be 
avoided the absence of an important mem- 
ber of the cast is not made public until that 
person has returned to work. From a busi- 
ness point of view the reason for this is ob- 
vious; but from the understudy’s point of 
view it is cruel, the understudy having been 
reared in the school of romantic fiction. 
Consequently she is hurt and bewildered be- 
cause things didn’t happen according to 
tradition. 

But after a while she gets used to it, and, 
if she’s really ambitious, keeps trudging 
along the road to the top of the hill. It’s an 
awfully long road as a rule; sometimes a 
road without an end, and at best, it seems 
to this observer, an almost intolerably hard 
one. 


TOURIST FISHING AND THE MERRY JOKER 


(Continued from Page 17) 


0 re got to keep them interested 


a you. 
n,hom I shall call Charley, was 
a) expert at maintaining the 
“tension. He knew just how 
h feeling of expectancy before 
iefloat. Then he had sense 
kp quiet and row the boat un- 

int eye told him his charge’s 
jee had ebbed to the danger 
aivas the moment for another 
e/ugh to renew the expectancy. 
oti cock an eye at the sky, rest 
.| appraise the breeze. 
spied,” he would remark criti- 
J, your line. I’m just going to 
nfcross for the point yonder and 
. sy shadow before the other 

oh 99. 
sn.e would bend to the oars for 
e glancing from time to time 
hilder at the other boats to see 
det awakened to the great op- 
_ ymehow he managed to diffuse 
pire of haste and conspiracy. 
mihe ceased rowing. 
‘/id he in a low voice, “drop her 
tere. And don’t let out more 
‘fit of line!” 
-¢.undred and fifty—there could 
ffence. Short of the before- 
i easional miracle, no sane fish 
e ould, at that season, be up to 
isnce. But who could resist the 
1 Who could failto feel a thrill 
sdiope as he measured out by 
xt exactly that fifty feet? 
e} when all other expedients had 
|}, Charley possessed a sure-fire 
‘i particular lake was of con- 
s2 and very deep. But at one 
two miles offshore, a solitary 
twithin about three feet of the 
- one could possibly suspect its 
tire, and Charley guarded the 
alisly. Late in the afternoon 
; nderfoot was quite apt some- 
o| here to hook a very large fish, 
2 ould play for ten or fifteen 
—/dthen lose. Charley was pre- 
oly to back, to the assembled 
s timate of from twelve to four- 
ni weight for this monster. 


tley’s Own Rock Fish 


;/e would remark philosophically 
richis episode was to take place, 
i; all off. Out of luck this trip. 
a(‘or home,” and he would begin 
Titht across the lake. “‘No, don’t 
| would add; “there’s always 
a big one just strollin’ around. 
at a good long line; the water’s 
Lin going to keep on rowing fast.’ 
Carley, who knew accurately the 
chat rock, would so arrange that 
tian’s spoon would trail over it 

yn one of the interstices of its 


‘surface. 
! got him!’ he would yell as the 
He’s a big one! Hold him 


e):ould manage to instill an awful 
x¢2ment into the subsequent pro- 
3380 much excitement that the 
oman would never notice that 
\s unostentatiously working the 
snd forth, so that alternately the 
3 /<en out or reeled in with quite a 
@)itation of a fighting fish. When 
gone on long enough, Charley 
edge off sideways until the 
ff its een old. 
e would cry disappointedly. 
hard luck! No, it wasn’t 


your fault nohow. You played him just 
right. He must have been hooked awful 
light. Twelve-pounder if he weighed an 
ounce! But, by gosh, it looks like they’d 
begun to bite! I bet we catch a whale 
tomorrow!” 

“So help me, not one of them ever got 
on!”’ Charley told us. “But,” he added 
reflectively, “I don’t try it on everybody. 

“There was one time,” continued Char- 
ley, “‘when I got fooled myself. I was com- 
ing back across the lake with one of these 
here sports. There wasn’t no chance of 
catching fish out there in the middle—not 
in July—but I was letting him drag his 
line as per usual; it keeps ’em busy and 
keeps ’em from brooding over their troubles, 
you know. And, as per usual, I told him 
to let out a good long line. 

“<FHow long?’ says he.’ 


Another Big One Lost 


«Oh, about half of it,’ saysI. I thought 
he had the usual rig with maybe a couple 
hundred feet on the reel; but afterward I 
found he’d brought along some sort of a 
salt-water contraption that carried about 
three hundred yards of silk line. But I 
didn’t know that. 

“Pretty soon he got one heck of a strike. 
The fish took hold and started right away. 
That reel did sure hum! I yelled to him to 
put on the brakes and snub her, and I guess 
he did try; but he might as well have tried 
to snub a locomotive. It was exciting while 
it lasted, but it didn’t last no time at all. 
She just zipped out to the end of the line 
and then went snap! and all the sport had 
to do was to reel in what was left dangling. 
We looked at each other and took a good 
breath. 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘you didn’t have him 
long, but while you had him he was some 
fish, I’ll say that!’ 

“We rowed along home, past the wharf 
to get to the float. The Maid of the Lake 
lay there discharging her load of round-the- 
lake towerists. I noticed something whip- 
ping around near her stern. I looked 
closer, and in the clear water I see it was a 
length of silk fish line. I rowed away from 
there as fast as I could, and then I asked 
this here sport how much line he’d had out 
when he struck that fish; and when he told 
me about two hundred yards, I caught on. 
He’d. snared the propeller of the Maid of 
the Lake. But, say, he went home thinking 
he’d struck a whale! I never let on; it was 
worth good money to me.” 

Charley smoked a few minutes, 
chuckled. 

“Sometimes you do hit them in summer, 
though,” he said. “They just come up and 
bite for no reason at all. I mind one such 
time. I had a sport out in my boat, and 
Sam here had another out in his boat. 
These two sports made a bet with each 
other as to which one would catch the big- 
gest fish. That was about the first of Au- 
gust, and if they got a few pan fish they’d 
be doing all right. But hanged if they 
didn’t tie onto a couple of big ones just 
about the same time, and what’s more they 
landed them both. They was good fish, 
too—close to five pounds. Well, they held 
them up for each other to see and had a lot 
of talk back and forth. Then my man be- 
gan to worry. The other fellow’s fish began 
to look awful big to him. As a matter of 
fact, they were about a. stand-off; but the 
more he thought of it, the more he got cold 


then 


et. 

“Now I had a few shotgun shells in my 
tackle box that had got throwed in there 
from last season, and this sport had noticed 


them. That give him a bright idea. He 
opened up them shells and poured the shot 
down his fish. Then he set happier. When 
we got to the float and the fish was weighed, 
why his was about a quarter pound the 
heaviest, which wasn’t so far off from the 
amount of lead he had poured down it. He 
was so tickled that he let out a whoop and 
cracked his heels together and threw his 
fish down on the float. That’s where he was 
careless, for the Number Sixes begun to roll 
out of the fish’s mouth all over the float. 
It was surea give-away. But he wasa dead 
game sport—in some ways—lI’ll say that. 
He didn’t give up. He sort of choked for a 
minute, but he made a game come-back. 
“*Oh, look at the fish roe!’ says he. 
“That,” Charley concluded, “was just 
before his friend killed him. At least 1 
suppose he killed him. He ought to have. 
“The best sport I ever had out with me 
was alady. And it was the longest fight and 
the queerest thing that ever happened to 
me. This is no yarn; it’s a true story. 
“This lady was no greenhorn. She was a 
good fisherman and she knew enough to fish 
when there is fishing. She was very anxious 
to get her a good fish to have stuffed to 
hang up in her parlor. One day we hooked 
onto one that felt good. Now usually, as 
you know, you can get in the biggest of ’em 
in three-quarters of an hour, or an hour at 
most, if you fight ’em right. But this was 
an obstinate cuss, and he was as strong asa 
bull. She fought him hard for near four 
hours before he turned belly up so we could 
get near him. We thought sure we had one 
of those old sockdolagers you hear about 
but that hardly ever bite—a twenty- 
pounder or so. But he didn’t go over 
twelve. The point was, when we got him 
in we found a spinner fast in the corner of 
his mouth and about a hundred foot of line 
trailing off it. What’s more, IL recognized 
the rig. It was one that Mr. Gilmore had 
lost nine days before. We figgered this line 
was the reason this fish had put up such a 
scrap. He was strong and in training from 
dragging it around so long.” 


Commercial Fishing 


“Well, we netted him, and then what 
does this lady do? Mind you, it was a fine 
big fish, just what she had been after for 
three seasons, and she’d fought him hard 
for four hours, until she was mighty nigh 
all in herself. She makes me take out both 
spinners and let him go! Fact! 

“*T eouldn’t bear to kill him,’ says she; 
‘he’s put up such a game fight against odds.” 

“Now that’s what I call a good sport!” 

Parenthetically, I later saw this lady and 
from her got complete corroboration of 
Charley’s yarn. Charley sometimes needs 
corroboration before his statements can be 
accepted as scientifically accurate. For 
example, lacking such indorsement, I still 
hesitate to place full credence on his solemn 
asseveration that in the good old days the 
fish used to be so thick in the river that a 
man had to go up hill and retire behind a 
tree before he could bait his hook. 

Fishermen are a clannish lot when it 
comes to mutual protection against out- 
siders. But they dearly love to put it over 
on one another. Cleopatra pulled one on 
Mark Antony, you may remember, when 
she had a diver hook a salt fish to his line. 
Something the same sort of thing happened 
at a certain salmon water on the British 
Columbia coast two years ago. 

On a certain day a number of us were out 
on a meat expedition. Ordinarily one 
catches his salmon on a light rod in a sports- 
manlike manner.- But occasionally it is fun 


to go along with the professional fishermen 
and snare the wily “goldfish” on a strictly 
commercial basis. It is done with a hand 
line, and you simply haul them in as fast as 
you are able; but the game is not wholly 
devoid of excitement for all that. 

At this particular fishing ground the tide 
races at tremendous speed for four miles 
through a narrow and twisted channel. Only 
at slack water can boats get through. Dur- 
ing the run there are whirlpools twelve to 
fifteen feet deep and covering several acres 
of area; boils that roar up eight or ten feet 
above the surface and back eddies so strong 
that an oarsman cannot make his way 
against them. Naturally, in such circum- 
stances, the sportsman—or, indeed, for that 
matter the commercial fisherman in a 
rowboat with his hand line—must confine 
himself to the more sheltered back eddies 
behind the points or inside the coves. Thence 
he ventures as near trouble as he dares. To 
get a thirty or forty or even fifty pounder 
on a light rod in those circumstances is a 
sporting proposition. One must not only 
fight his fish in fast water but he must take 
care not to get carried out into the main 
tide. But that is another story; we are 
now talking about the commercial stunt. 


Fishing the Overfall 


Now the nearer the big whirls you can 
get, the more salmon you will find; for the 
reason that there the herring become bat- 
tered about and confused and make easy 
pickings. The best place of all is what is 
called the Overfall. There the tide comes 
past an outjutting in a straight swift rush 
to form three immense whirlpools where it 
passes the back eddy. One can look up that 
rush of water as up a steep hill and see the 
whole level of the ocean four or five feet 
higher than his head. It is no place to 
monkey with in a small boat. There is just 
one way to fish it. You go down at slack 
tide and place a good big anchor down-' 
stream and up the back eddy. This will 
permit your boat to accompany the back 
eddy up to where it joins the whirlpools. 

To prevent its swinging out into the 
whirlpools, you have carried a line ashore 
and have attached it to a tree in which you 
have real confidence. By hauling in or let- 
ting out one or another or both these lines 
you can so adjust your craft that it rides 
just outside the edge of the first and biggest 
whirlpool. Your hand line, heavily weighted, 
and baited with a herring, you cast right 
into the whirl; and then you haul out the 
salmon. 

Generally there are plenty of salmon, and 
you have not adequate leisure to realize 
fully what it means to be looking straight 
down fifteen feet in a boiling suction hole, 
or to speculate what would happen if your 
line should part or the anchor should drag 
or a sudden surge should tip you overboard. 
You do that afterward. At the time you 
are busy. You straddle your legs against 
the sway and jerk of the boat—for you 
must stand up to this sort of fishing—and 
cast your lead as far as you are able and 
pull mightily as the great fish, aided by the 
rush of water, darts here and there like a 
flash of light; and howl ‘Up high!” as you 
get him in the boat; and aim blows with 
your leaded club at his nose to prevent his 
taking entire possession; and josh the other 
fellows in the wild howl necessary to over- 
top the resurgent roar of the rapids. 

The interim before the tide slacks again, 
so you can hastily get in your lines and 
sneak out of there, is five or six hours. In 
that time you will land perhaps three dozen 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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A phonograph and a radio, scientifically combiniy 
reproductive mastery of the Brunswick Phono 
with the Radiola of the Radio Corporation of An 
thus offering the supreme in a phonograph 
the greatest achievements in radio—n one instr; 


ERE is an instrument that is liter- 

ally changing the lives of people 

—a musical achievement admittedly 
without parallel. 


Starting with the outstanding wonders 
of radio, it multiplies them. 


Educationally, in homes where there 
are children, it offers a wonderful new 
world of musical appreciation. 


Mechanically, it is so far past the ex- 
perimental stage that one may acquire 
it with positive assurance of lasting 
satisfaction through the years to come. 
It combines the thrills of radio’s most 
remarkable achievements—the receiv- 
ing devices of the Radio Corporation of 
America—with the internationally ac- 
claimed musical and tonal qualities of 
the Brunswick Phonograph. 
radio, a phonograph in one . . 
a “combination” 
know it. 


[esis a 
- yet, not 
in the sense that you 


, 


The superlative in radio, the a} 
in a phonograph in one! 


At a simple turn of a lever, 
most remarkable of radios, f 
turn, it is the supreme in a pl 
—the instrument for wien 
every great artist of the Ne! 
Fame now records exclusively. | 


Nothing in music—music in 


Not a makeshift — 
but a scientific UNIT , 
It is in nowise a makeshift— 
radio receiving device in a Py 
cabinet—but the ultimate rest: 
haustive laboratory work by : 
and musical experts of the Ri 
poration of America and of Bir 
The Brunswick Method of 


‘Kemem ber—Brunswick now offers the choice of two 
supreme musical instruments: 


the Brunswick Phono- 


graph and the Brunswick Radiola, which is a phono- 
graph and a radio in one. Embodied in cabinets 


ES expressing the ultimate in fine craftsmanship, 


ee ee. eee ed 


we = 
OH: Radiola No. 60 


‘The Sign of Musical Prestige 
gy 
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PHONOGRAPHS . 


RECORDS - RADIOLAS 
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or Your back will be lame, your 
ye in spite of the gloves; but 
‘e had one grand time. I ac- 
and-lining usually rates the 
tempt from the true angler. 
prefer to kill my salmon on 
-don’t get away with the idea 
d-sing can never be real sport— 
yi’ve fished the Overfall. 

7 7o summers ago a number of us 
the Overfall. There appeared 
by which the tide rushes a 
eman of extremely dignified 
Ve recognized him as a visitor 
camp near by, a stranger in 
a good trout fisherman back 
e me from, but totally unac- 
‘yh either salmon or Overfalls. 
er oint was proved to the hilt by 
th he carried a rod. 

he verfall is no place for a rod— 
f jurse, at slack tide. The water 
tl; its force against an inert piece 
_) alone a fish that has ideas 
ttg away, is sufficient to over- 
elesisting power of anything 
yname of rod. Even the lead 
sh a current will put a kink in 
is hy a fifty-eight cuttyhunk and 
iileader is the only proper wear. 
ac, even a hand line is not much 
ne point. The water runs there 
tind fast. That is why we teeter 
mie edge of destruction in pre- 
m| boats instead of keeping nice 


ies under us. So when the 


ge 


er ly unlimbered his rod and cast 
li’ we all sat up and took notice. 
-gng to be good! 

; ut in an unexpectedly miracu- 
7, Hanged if some fool salmon 
pn to be going upstream at that 
nont; and hanged if he didn’t 
fi herring on the fly! It wasa 


1 ¢housand! 

iim simply turned downstream 
t way from there at about ten 
ur. The judge, though flus- 
;best. First, the tip of the rod 
o{and slid down the line and out 
l2 a traveler on a kite string. 
‘cond joint followed it. The 
invas running low, so he elevated 
ing stump and gave her the butt. 
k¢he first joint square off. Then 
‘gan to snatch at the line with 
‘a trying to get hold of it so he 


—r 


oO 


ae 


> ilike a hand line. This resulted 
invut fingers. And finally, of 
h¢ine ran to its end and snapped 
i ze was left holding the butt and 
tit was all. 


luge Catches a Dead One 


diot consider the moment propi- 
eament. The judge gazed at the 
2d stolidly on his heel and la- 
yaup the hill toward camp. 
o ht he was through with fishing 
¢7;_ but we did not know our 
se just begun to fight. In ten 
was back on the point. This 
eg'ied a hand line—a fearful and 
aliand line of colossal strength 
réadented length. Evidently he 
shat show those fish that they 
h 


nkey with the Supreme Court. 
lead into the current, let out a 
ig of line so it would carry down- 
a1 composed himself to wait. It 
vi7 unlikely that he could have 
ve at that game, so we resumed 

ing. 
end of ten minutes Henry re- 
Ggustedly that he must have 
Sae kelp, and he hauled in. He 
Sok had caught the judge’s lead. 
C rent against the bight still held 
ge line straight downstream, so 
clit ad to indicate to that emi- 
"i that anything had happened. 
is tangled thoughtfully. Then he 
hianvas in the bow of his boat 
ci from thereunder a good-size 
fe hooked this firmly on the 
k, gave the line five or six vio- 
nd softly dropped it overboard 


u(2 waked up and began excited! 

This whirled the fish to the cane 
Jes and currents tossed it about 
lifelike manner. It was the 
2 salmon and he raised up his 
jubilantly summoned an audi- 
pe turned out, including the 
#. girls, Screams of excitement; 
lef congratulation; exclamations 
ent tossed the fish into view. 


n 
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The judge had out plenty of line and he 
fought that salmon hard. As the line short- 
ened, however, a slight shade of disappoint- 
ment crossed his face. 

“He’s not fighting very hard now,” said 
the judge. “I guess that fast water must 
have drowned him.” 

The fish was landed. For the second time 
silence fell. For the second time the judge 
turned on his heel and ascended the hill. 
For the fish Henry had hooked upon the line 
was all gutted and neatly cleaned, ready 
for the market or the pan! 

In the old days a certain stream flowing 
into one of the Great Lakes was an ideal 
fishing river. One could debark from the 
train at one railway station, wade for six or 
eight miles and catch another train for 
home. It was wide enough and big enough 
so that it supported a good population of 
fish, and yet it was a genuine wading 
stream. That is to say, one could, with 
waders, walk right down the middle, fish- 
ing the riffles ahead and on either side, until 
he came to a drop-off into a deeper pool. 
This also he could cast into from his van- 
tage point midstream, after which he would 
take to the brush until he could again enter 
shallow water. Furthermore, the river was 
wide enough so that a reasonable sports- 
man need not fatally disturb it for those 
who would come after him. On a week-end 
the anglers would follow one another in 
regular sequence a hundred yards or so 
apart, and all would have good sport. 


Teeing Off on Opening Day 


Naturally, the first day of the season 
was a great event. The regulars would 
gather at the point of debarkation and 
draw lots for precedence, and tee off at 
spaced intervals like golf matches on a 
crowded day. No one ever wanted to miss 
a single moment of that day’s fishing, for 
rainbows of five or six pounds’ weight were 
not uncommon, and one monster of eighteen 
pounds had been taken. On one opening, 
however, the whole schedule was turned up- 
side down, nearly the whole day was wasted, 
and all for the sake of a joke too good to be 
missed even at the expense of fishing. 

Naturally, through long experience, each 
old-timer knew that river intimately. He 
was acquainted with the depth of water at 
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different places, and the nature of the bot- 
tom and the kind of footing and the 
strength of current. He had gauged to a 
nicety just how deep in he could stand at 
various points, how close to the different 
pools he could work his way, and exactly 
where he must leave the water to walk 
around on the short trails. In other words, 
he waded down that river with the con- 
fidence of perfect knowledge. 

On the particular opening morning of 
which I speak, the man who had been 
lucky enough to draw Number One posi- 
tion was doing just that. Brown—we will 
call him Brown—knew all about the river, 
as well as rivers in general. He knew that 
with this strength of current one could 
with safety wade in to just above the waist, 
which same he was proceeding to do at the 
head of each of the pools, bracing himself 
against the pressure of the water with a 
short staff in his left hand. Then when he 
had fished that particular pool he would 
angle to shore. 


A Pleasant Time for All 


But when he tried to do this above the 
Bend Pool he discovered that he had not 
the footing. The spring freshets at that 
one point had scoured the river bed clear 
of its gravel and bowlders, to expose a 
smooth slick apron of blue clay. 

Brown did not fall down or flounder or 
make a fuss. Impelled inexorably by the 
current as by the pressure of a mighty 
hand in the small of his back, he walked 
forward slowly and with dignity into the 
deep water of the pool. To one standing 
on the bank it would have seemed that he 
was doing this deliberately and of his own 
accord. Everyone who has waded a fast 
current will understand that it was not 
deliberately and of his own accord. Every 
time he lifted a foot to take a step the 
current simply indicated that step for him 
in a downstream course. So he majesti- 
cally walked off into deep water, floundered 
ashore, emptied out his waders and pre- 
pared to continue on his way. Language 
must, of course, be understood. 

Then, as he was about to start, an idea 
struck him. He returned up the trail and 
sat down on a long log which lay upon the 
bank. This log was.just below the bend. 
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It commanded a beautiful view of the im- 
mediate approach to the pool, but it would 
not come into the view of one fishing until 
the said fisherman had set his foot upon 
the new underwater apron of blue clay. 

In due time appeared Jones in mid- 


stream. He was proceeding at a leisurely 
and majestic gait down the current. His 
motions were unhurried and calm. His 


features manifested a refreshing contrast in 
the way of horror and unpleasurable an- 
ticipation. 

“Where you going, Jones?’ shouted 
Brown with relish. 

Jones rolled indignant eyes in that direc- 
tion—and went under. He scrambled 
ashore and came back to kill Brown. Brown 
got over his idea first. The log was long 
and commodious, the sun was warm, the 
day was young, the slippery clay bank was 
still there—and the upper river was full of 
fishermen headed that way one by one! 

As the day wore on, the log slowly filled 
with a row of laughing hyenas in a state of 
high anticipation. Each newcomer stepped 
innocently into the trap, took his baptism 
and joined the audience. The peaceful 
woods resounded with maniac howls of de- 
light as each rounded the bend. The victim 
had plenty of time to realize his own hope- 
less predicament, to see the row of merciless 
initiates on the log and to hear what- 
ever facetious comments on the situation 
they might see fit to make. This warmed 
him up for the plunge. Then he joined 
them. Nobody went below the Bend 
Pool. But they all agreed it was the best 
opening-day sport they had ever had on the 
river. 

The mild and good-natured chevying of 
the tenderfoot is a time-honored custom 
everywhere. In a cow camp he is encour- 
aged to involve himself in near-disaster 
having to do with ropes and calves; in the 
mountains he is permitted to crash brush 
and climb hogbacks and tackle pinch-out 
ledges and otherwise misuse his legs and 
wind; the yachtsman does not overexert 
himself in keeping his able-bodied and mas- 
culine guest out of the way of the boom or 
in the way of retaining a nonamphibious 
status. 

Wherever you go you will find the green- 
horn allowed all the rope he needs, if not 
to hang himself, at least to become con- 
siderably entangled. There is no real un- 
kindness in this. It subserves a number of 
very worthy purposes. No amount of ad- 
monition or precept can teach as quickly 
as does tribulation. And do not forget that 
we old-timers have to retain our prestige. 
These things we do are dog-gone difficult, 
require heroic qualities. We possess those 
qualities of innate genius, dogged persever- 
ance, close study, long practice. We have 
become as a race apart, supermen, worthy 
of awe and reverence. Let these fresh 
squirts find out it isn’t so easy as it looks! 
Then they won’t be so fresh, and they’ll 
look up to us, and concede that we are 
what we modestly admit ourselves to be. 
Later, when, through blundering and mis- 
fortune, they have attained a proper frame 
of mind, we will permit ourselves to give 
rein to our naturally kindly dispositions and 
show them a few things. Then they will 
cease hating us and come to love us as we 
deserve. 


How to Teach a Tenderfoot 


The surest way to show the rank and 
scornful tenderfoot that we are the won- 
ders of modern times as respects fish is not 
merely to call attention .to the size and 
certainty of our catch. Unfortunately, 
some of the worst dubs will occasionally go 
out with a bamboo pole and a bottle of 
salmon eggs and catch a mess. The best 
thing is to hook a tenderfoot onto some- 
thing sizable and then let Nature take its 
course. There is a trick of conserving 
strength when it comes to fighting the big 
ones. One who does not know how will soon 
exhaust himself or break up his tackle. 

I remember well one big-game hunter, a 
good sportsman and a fine fellow, who 
looked upon all fishing as girls’ play and all 
fishermen as a lazy, soft lot who took up 
that sport because it was easy. He had 
a lot to say on that subject, and was often 
ill-timed in his remarks.: So at last we in- 
veigled him out on the Pacific Ocean in a 
gas boat and hooked him onto a good- 
size fighting albacore. At first our strong 
man was going to reel that fish right in and 
no nonsense about it. Finding that did not 
work, he set himself grimly in a determina- 
tion to cut short the foolishness in the 
briefest possible space of time. He clenched 
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Note the strong double bars, correctly 
curved for ease in parking, to prevent 
hooking in traffic. Note how this same 
deep spring steel curve gives added 
space to absorb the shocks your car is 
sure to get. 


You'll find each WEED built the same 
way —for service as well as appearance. 
It’s a short easy name to remember— 
one of the best known in motordom. 
In bumpers, it means certain protec- 
tion, no matter what car you drive. 


WEED Bumpers are sold by car 
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booklet, showing WEEDS for your car. 


American Chain Company, in 
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his teeth and went toit. The day was warm 
and calm. In a short time, since he knew 
none of the tricks and was falling back on 
brute strength, he was sweating like a horse, 
panting like a bellows and as crazy as a 
bull. The perspiration ran into his eyes 
and he could not wipe it away; his left 
wrist was afire; his right knuckles had been 
skinned by the reel handle. Nevertheless, 
he did land the fish, and in a remarkably 
short space of time. But he was about 
all in. 

“Whew!” he panted. 
How long was it?”’ 

“Twenty-two minutes,’’ we told him. 

He would not believe it. It took all the 
watches on the boat to convince him. Then 
when he was satisfied as to that point, we 
gently told him a few fisherman’s facts— 
that a twenty-minute fight was considered 
amere nothing; that even a moderate-sized 
trout will outlast the half hour; that from 
four to six hours is not unusual; that a 
fourteen-and-a-half-hour battle is on record 
off Catalina Island. After which we landed 
him—and have ever since listened in vain 
for even a single peep out of him as to 
“sissy ’’ sports. He is nice and tame. 

The spring salmon as pursued in the 
Yucletaw Rapids before mentioned in these 
articles is a grand reducer of bumptious- 
ness. The float of my friend Henry Maurin 
has been the scene of many a sad confession 
of ineptitude, the theater of many a pisca- 
torial tragedy, the platform from which the 
rank amateur, reduced to the lowest com- 
mon denomination by untoward circum- 
stance, has begun a slow climb upward to 
better things. There happen to have been 
in the past more rank amateurs than expert 
fishermen as visitors to Henry’s; people 
who have been peacefully cruising by and 
have stopped off over a night or so on their 
way somewhere without serious thoughts of 
fish, or perhaps with merely trout experi- 
ence and enthusiasm. Then finding them- 
selves in the middle of things, so to speak, 
they have been fired with the spirit of 
emulation and have gone forth on the chuck 
of evenings to give battle. 


“Some scrap! 


The Dynamos of the Rapids 


Now it so happens that the Yucletaw 
Rapids are still many miles from the spawn- 
ing grounds, so that here the salmon are 
fresh-run, possessed of all the dash and pep 
of the deep blue sea; not yet lowered in 
vitality, as they become when nearing the 
fresh waters of their propagation beds. 
And at the same time the rapids them- 
selves are like a mighty river. So one who 
catches salmon here combines the usual 
elements of environment with a fish of a 
strength and fierceness impossible in the 
customary places for such sport. 

Even the accustomed angler runs against 
considerable of a surprise when he first 
hooks onto one of these dynamos. The dif- 
ference in fighting quality between a thirty- 
pounder caught here or in one of the rivers 
is almost unbelievable. Even with the un- 
breakable hand line and piano-wire leader 
of the commercial fisherman, it is some- 
times impossible to snub the first rush of a 
big one. I have seen the stern of a round 
chubby dinghy actually pulled down until 
it took water, and I have seen a heavy boat 
towed bodily against a strong tide. Last 
summer the first rush of one of these fish 
took off the end of a finger, not by entan- 
gling the said finger in a loop of the line, but 
merely through catching it momentarily 
against the gunwale of the boat. 

But when the tyro gets out his rod the 
case is greatly aggravated. The first action 
is likely to be very swift. There is a strike, 


a 
February 


a determined rush; the novice 
vain for the blur that rename! 
handle; he gets his knuckle 
rapped—he is lucky if he does 
finger jammed—there is a sharp 
he has the rest of the evening to 
scattered wits and figure out 
might have done different. Whe 
does not thus run through to the 
so away, he may rush madly st; 
fifty yards, turn and come back 
speed, pass the boat in a swirl. 
fifty yards in the opposite direct 
haps on the way he may jump th 
times right up in the air, shakin; 
savagely; or dash beneath the bo 
the other side, which invariably 
broken tip unless the fisherma) 
presence of mind to sweep his ro 
around the bow or stern smo 
promptly. 
During all these and many ot 
maneuvers there must be no sla 
lowed, and the rod tip must be sy 
and away at each jump, and prop 
must be applied at each and eve 
There have been times when He 
has been fairly strewn with bri 
Then when the tackle is all broke 
takes to the hand line along witl 
and discovers considerable exerci 
citement even in that. He ge 
about, his hands rope-burned, t 
splashed wet, and he is considera 
wind before he gets his fish in th 


Two Against One 


I remember the picture one 
evening of a very determined lai 
to a fine fish. She was hanging ' 
like grim death. Her husbanc 
clasped firmly about the waist frc 
It looked like a catch-as-eatch: 
tling bout. The fish would yan 
ward; her husband would take a 
yank them both back. On sey 
sions it was a question whethe 
would join them in the boat or t 
both join the fish in the water. | 
chuck lay on its oars to watch 
and to cheer the final victory. 

So invariable had been tl 
sketched sequence of events tha 
legend had grown up that these 
not be landed on the rod with 
tainty. Of course, that is nonsi 
when we first went there and pr« 
gear we were looked upon with 
pity; and when we demonstrate 
but repeatedly that the trick 
turned, we attained for a seasi 
quite undeserved reputation fc 
skill. 

Of late years more skilled fishe 
visited the place, and it has b 
in on Henry and his friends that. 
so wonderful as at first appeare 
és still a grand place to take t 
out of the dubs. 

There remains still to discuss 
most fascinating aspects of all. 
fireside fishing, or the proper 
methods. For the outfits we ft 
February and what we take tot 
in May are likely to differ | 
Properly so, for one expresses al 
the other a practical meeting | 
facts. We must have for each ex 
right equipment. Our tackle 
adapted to what we want to cat 
conditions in which we catch it. 
difference between fishing for fis 
gling for dreams. | 


_ Editor’s Note—This is the second ¢ 
three articles by Mr. White. The next 
an early issue. 


_has his eye on us,’ they said 


ais Henry Boffinger came 
to the shop, looking excited. 
‘ers was already there, tuning 
ora day of ball-bearing making. 


the paper this morning,’ an- 
“Don't you read the papers, 


; ight to. Well, it says that old 
; ught a house in Florida and has 
tretire in about a year. He’s 
oiin years and he wants to quit 
s/e easy, the paper says.’ 
soft for him,’ said Elmer 
But if he quits—what 
»¢ to the Cumberland Ball 
‘rks—and to us?’ 
the red-hot part,’ said 
1 if I wasn’t a real pal of 
aldn’t tell you about it. 
e.e works will goon. But 
yi’em? Answer me that, 


“ers. 
‘Suppose old Pawley will 
oi from vice president and 
ager to be president.’ 
wrobably; but who will 
les job?’ { 
Watters shrugged his 


$ 
‘ne something easy,’ he 


,lon’t you see, Elmer?’ 
Binger was very excited 
till have to be one of us!’ 
> us?” 

e you or me.’ 

a bearing dropped from 
V ters’ hand. 

lies, that’s so,’ said El- 
tybody says we’re in line 
‘ment.’ 

ijvyent on Henry, ‘get this! 
li must be sixty-five. He’ll 
lire in a few years; and 


_| 
{llies,’ said Elmer, ‘then 
lL be president!’ 

e' That’s the ticket!’ said 
tn he added, ‘but which 
itoing to be?’ 

e Watters became very serious. 
'Boffinger,’ he said gravely, ‘you 
: been pals since we were kids. 
Oz to fight it out between us for 


| e’re going ‘to fight fair.’ 
Te are , 


| going to show old S. G. the stuff 


, , 
i x going to make good.’ 
et.’ 


¥2t’s get to work, Henry. Work— 
honly way.’ 

uld it.’ 
ylid go to work, furiously that 
dach made twenty-two more ball 
oe had ever been made by one 


: day in the history of the Cum- 

ll Bearing Works. 

a week after their duel for success 

nry Boffinger bustled into the 

T one morning, waving a paper. 

s our chance, Elmer!’ he cried. 

yome?’ said Elmer Watters. 

i this,’ said Henry, thrusting the 
r his friend’s eyes. 

(saw a large hand with the finger 

Taight at him. He read in big 


HN J. OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS, 
YOU BE READY? 


OBS GO TO TRAINED MEN! 
"= YOU A TRAINED MAN? 
YYOU AN ALL-ROUND MAN? 


a a TO SOLVE THE BIG 
3 THAT BIG MEN IN BIG 
MUST FACE? 
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SCHOOLS OF SUCCESS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


DO YOU KNOW LAW? 


CAN YOU WRITE A STRONG 
SELLING LETTER? 


CAN YOU HANDLE MEN? 
ARE YOU A GOOD PUBLIC SPEAKER? 
CAN YOU SIZE UP A PROSPECT? 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND 
CORPORATION FINANCE? 


COULD YOU KEEP THE OVERHEAD DOWN? 


HAVE YOU A SOCIAL CHARM— 
OR ARE YOU A WALLFLOWER? 
DO YOU MAKE BAD BREAKS 
IN ETIQUETTE OR GRAMMAR? 


‘“‘How Did They Get That Way?’’ a Voice at My Elbow Said. I Started. Someone 


“When he had finished, Elmer Watters 
shook his head. 

“*Banana oil,’ he enunciated. 

“Tt is not,’ Henry returned with some 
warmth. ‘It’s good dope. It will help us 
become big men. You want to make good 
in the ball-bearing game in a big way, don’t 
you, Elmer Watters?’ 

“*Sure,’ answered Elmer, ‘and I’m going 
to do it by sticking right here at this bench 
and making better ball bearings.’ 

“*But when John J. Opportunity knocks, 
will you be ready?’ Henry demanded. 
‘Will you be trained to fill old S. G.’s 
shoes?’ 

“Why not?’ returned Elmer Watters. 
‘Is Samuel G. Cumberland an accountant? 


Had Cut Into My Thoughts 


GET BUSY—NOW! 


TELL US ON THIS COUPON WHAT 
YOU WANT TO BE 
AND WE WILL SHOW YOU HOW TO BE IT! 


PROUT’S UNIVERSAL UNIVERSITY 
WACO, TEXAS 


IT MAKES LITTLE MEN INTO BIG MEN! 


‘Elmer Watters knit his brows and read 
the coupon in the corner: 


KNOW SOMETHING ABOUT EVERYTHING! 


CHECK, THIS MINUTE, THE COURSES YOU 
NEED TO BE AN ALL-ROUND MAN! 


WE'LL DO THE REST 


ACCOUNTANT—ADVERTISING EXPERT— 
ARTIST—BANKER—BANJO PLAYER— 
BOOKKEEPER—CREDIT MAN— 
DRAFTSMAN—DANCER—DETECTIVE— 
EXECUTIVE—ELECTRICAL ENGINEER— 
ETIQUETTE EXPERT—FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR—GRAMMAR EXPERT— 
JIUJITSU—JOURNALIST—LAWYER— 
MERCHANT—ORATOR—PIANIST— 
SALESMAN—TRAFFIC MANAGER— 
VENTRILOQUIST—WINDOW DRESSER— 
WRITER (SCENARIOS, SONGS, STORIES OR 
LETTERS)—YACHTSMAN—ZITHER PLAYER 


HURRY! CHECK AND MAIL TODAY! 
HE WHO HESITATES IS BOSSED! 


Is he an etiquette expert? Does he need to 
be a salesman so long as he makes the 
roundest ball bearings in the world? Can 
he play the piano, write a scenario, or 
dance? He cannot. Can’t he hire all the 
lawyers, funeral directors and detectives he 
needs? Why, I'll bet you my week’s pay 
old S. G. doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween a zither and a jiujitsu. But he does 
know ball bearings. And old Pawley knows 
ball bearings. That’s all they do know, and 
all they need to know; so I’m going to sit 
right here and make and study ball bear- 
ings, and nothing else but.’ 

“«*You’re making a mistake, Elmer,’ said 
Henry. ‘I showed you the ad because I 
want you to have the same chance as me.’ 

“*Are you going to fall for it?’ Elmer 
asked. 

“*T certainly am. Big men are all-round 
men. It says so—right here. They have to 
know a little of everything. Now—just 
suppose—if I got to be a big ball-bearing 
man and I had to make a talk at a dinner 
or a directors’ meeting—could I do it? A 
fine credit to the ball-bearing industry I’d 
be, if I got up, twisted the tablecloth, 
gulped, and sat down. And suppose I had 
to entertain a lot of big ball-bearing buyers 
in my home and I drank soup like a walrus 
and made a lot of bullsin grammar. They’d 
say to one another: ‘“‘A sap like that can’t 
possibly make good ball bearings.”” And if 
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I knew something about law, think of all 
the dough I could save the company in 
lawyers’ fees. So, Elmer Watters, this very 
day I’m going to go in training, and don’t 
forget I gave you the same chance.’ 

«What courses are you going to take?’ 
inquired Elmer Watters. 

“*T think,’ said Henry Boffinger, ‘I’ll 
take every darn one of them—right down 
the list—from accountancy to zither play- 
ing.’ 

“« Aw, you’re full of eyewash,’ said Elmer 
Watters. ‘Now shut up, and let me make 
a few ball bearings.’ 

“So Henry Boffinger became a student 
in the Universal University, and Elmer 
Watters applied himself with the utmost 
diligence to the art of ball-bearing making.” 

The stranger on my Fifth Avenue bench 
paused to get his breath, and to denote a 
lapse of time. His pensive blue eyes rested 
moodily on the marble and granite man- 
sions across Fifth Avenue. Presently he 
sighed and said, ‘‘They say there is a god- 
dess of success. Well, she must be cock- 
eyed. To continue a 

I said nothing, so he continued. 

“Eilmer Watters,” he said, ‘‘made 
many a beautiful ball bearing in the 
days that followed; and so did 
Henry Boffinger. In the evenings 
Henry went to his room and mas- 
saged his brain with the papers that 
the Universal University sent him, 
and Elmer Watters sat in his room, 
with a ball bearing in the palm of 
his hand, studying it. Every day 
Henry Boffinger used to report the 
progress he was making to his friend 

lmer. 

““T’m coming along great with 
the accountancy,’ Henry said. ‘I 
know what overhead is. In three 
more lessons IJ’ll know how to keep 
it down.’ 

“Elmer said nothing. He went 
on making ball bearings. 

**T)o you know what consumer 
demand is?’ Henry asked one 
morning. 

“*No,’ said Elmer, look- 
ing up from his bench, where 
he had just turned out a par- 
ticularly perfect ball bearing. 

“Do you know what a lay- 
outis?’ Henry questioned. 

*““Baby clothes,’ said Elmer, 
who was a father. 

“*Afuh,’ said Henry. ‘It’s 
nothing of the sort. It’s a 
term advertising experts use.’ 

oe So you’re an ad- 
vertising expert now?’ said 
Elmer. ‘Last week you were 
an accountant.’ 

““T learned all the ac- 
countancy a big man needs 
to know,’ said Henry. ‘I’m 
studying advertising, com- 
mercial art and banking now. 
Last night I learned how to 
open up a new market, how 
to stimulate dealer interest, 
how to draw an apple and how to discount 
a short-term note. Tonight I learn how 
to write slogans with a selling kick, and 
how to float a bond issue.’ 

““*Better watch your ball bearings,’ El- 
mer warned. ‘That last one you made is 
almost lopsided.’ 

“Time slid by. 

“Filmer!” 

«What now, Henry?’ 

“*T had a personal letter from Seymour 
Barton Prout, A.M., today.’ 

“*Who’s he?’ 

“Why, he’s president of Prout’s Univer- 
sal University,’ answered Henry Boffinger. 

“What does the A.M. mean?’ 

“Tt. means he wrote the letter in the 
morning,’ replied Henry. ‘He said I am 
doing fine. He said that by all means I 
ought to take all the courses the Universal 
University gives. Then I’ll be ready for 
anything, he said. I’ll get a special di- 

loma.’ 

“All this stuff must cost you a lot of 
jack, Henry,’ remarked Elmer. 

“*Of course it does; but you can’t ex- 
pect to get success free, can you?’ 

“On another morning Elmer noticed 
that Henry was watching him furtively out 
of the corner of his eye. Every time Elmer 
looked up from his ball-bearing making, 
there was Henry watching him narrowly. 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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HOSE who live in costly 

| homes have, for years, en- 
joyed a comfort others 
have been obliged to do without. 


A cosy warmth in winter and 
pleasant coolness in summer that 
thick walls and tiled roofs alone 
cannot explain. 


A peaceful quiet that deep, 
soft rugs alone cannot produce. 


People in these homes live bet- 
ter, happier lives. They sleep 
better—no rooms are over-hot 
on summer nights. Their health 
is better —temperatures in every 
corner of the house are always 
even, and there are no draughts. 
Their nerves are steadier because 
their homes are quieter. 


What is the secret? It lies 
hidden in the method of con 
struction—something that hith- 
erto few have been able to afford. 


But now, for the first time, the 
simplest home can have it. Now 
home building methods have been 
completely revolutionized. and 
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The hidde 


wholly new standards of comfort 
and healthfulness established. 
That is why we say this is the 
most important building story 
ever told. 


The hidden factor 


The thing that gives expensive 
homes this greater comfort is 
known to architects and engi- 
neers as insulation—heat insula- 
tion. 


Its principle has long been 
known. Modern science has 
evolved insulation of high efh- 
ciency. Your ice-box is insulated 
to keep heat out. Your Thermos 
bottle is insulated to keep heat 
either in or out. 


Insulation, in a word, is a 
means of stopping the passage of 
heat waves. 


Ordinary building materials, 
such as wood, brick and stucco, 
cannot effectively do this; they 
have little insulating value. 
Heat waves pass through such 
materials just as radio waves do. 


Scientific tests have proved that 
from one-fourth to one-third 
of the heat generated to warm an 
ordinary house is lost through 
the solid walls and roof. You can 
see this by noting how much 
quicker the snow melts on the 
roof of an occupied house, due to 
escaping heat, than it does on an 
unoccupied, unheated one. 


To stop this waste, to gain a 
greater year-around comfort and 
healthfulness, architects have for 
years put inside the walls of 
costly homes certain insulating 
materials. 


But these materials have al- 
ways represented an extra cost 
—something to be had by only 
the few who could afford them. 


The story we have waited 
three years to tell 


Then, three years ago, we put 
upon the market Celotex, the 
first insulating lwmber the world 
had ever seen. 


Home of Oscar Lofquist, 5300 Waterbury Road, 
Des Moines, lowa, E. F. Rasmussen, Architect 


‘Now the simplest house can have: 


LA story we have waited three years to tell I 


For the first time it le 
possible to build a comple'ly 
sulated house practically wih 
extra cost. Into the siip 
home could at last be but 
comforts of the finest mano 


During these three yearth 
sands of home builders in: 
part of the United States 1 
many foreign countrit- 
warm and cold climates <k 
have found comfort and jo 
tion against torrid sun or . 
blast in Celotex homes. | 
completely demonstrate 
amazing qualities. Whe 
builders learn of Celotex, t?“ 
style heat-leaking home ben 
disappear and the newt) 
Celotex home to take its l 


Read the remarkable s 
Celotex on the opposite } 
the industrial romance 
discovery, how it is now 
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et a wholly new degree 
Be in the home you build 


O'EX is not merely a new 
of sulation. It is a wholly 
ind ique material—a material 
ent omany other made, grown 
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lot. became a reality when 
of cientific research ended in 
sce2ry of the remarkable qual- 
of gasse—a cane fibre—one 
e ligest and toughest fibres 
niany plant or tree in the 
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dayzigantic machines, a thou- 
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ns}; invisible, sealed 
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How Celotex is used 


You use Celotex on the outside walls 
of your house and under the roofing 
in place of the rough lumber known as 
sheathing. Test after test by un- 
questioned authorities has proved 
that a wall sheathed with Celotex is 
several times stronger and more rigid 
than one as ordinarily sheathed with 
lumber. 


This use of Celotex gives you heat- 
insulation without extra cost. 


You use Celotex in place of lath, 
as a plaster base. Plaster bonds with 


Snow upon the roof of an uninsulated house when occupied melts 
rapidly due to the heat escaping through the materials with which the 
roof is built. 

Snow upon the roof of an insulated house is like the snow upon 
the roof of an unoccupied house. It stays much longer because there 
is no escaping heat underneath to melt it 


Celotex and produces a wall that is 
many times stronger than one made 
of plaster and lath. And a wall that 
is less likely to crack. 


This use of Celotex also gives you 
heat-insulation practically without 
extra cost. 


Build this extra comfort into 
YOUR home 


Thus, Celotex brings to your home 
a larger measure of comfort at prac- 
tically no additional expenditure. It 
is not an added building expense, as 
was the old type of heat-insulation. 
Wherever used, Celotex replaces and 


saves the cost of wood lumber and 
any other form of insulation. And so 
superior is it in insulating value and 
structural strength that it is being 
used everywhere today in many of 
the most expensive of homes. 

Your house, built with Celotex, 
will be warm and snug on the coldest 
days. There will be no “cold rooms” 
or “cold sides” when the wind blows 
from certain quarters. An even, 
healthful temperature will be easy to 
maintain. And your fuel bills will be 
cut approximately one-third. 

In summer your home will be de- 
lightfully cool. A peaceful, dignified 
quiet will pervade it. In it 
you and your family will 
find life better. 


Whether you are going to 
build or buy a house see that 
Celotex is used and have 
these comforts which only 
costly homes have had 
before. 


Build your home in ac- 
cordance with the new stand- 
ards of construction and in- 
sist upon them when buying 
a new home built by others. 
Guarantee the present com- 
fort and the future resale 
value of your home—with 
Celotex. Write us for ad- 
ditional information on the value of 
insulation and how to use Celotex 
to secure it. Simply mail the 
coupon—now. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Branch offices: 


(See telephone book for addresses) 


New York Cleveland Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Boston Milwaukee Los Angeles 
San Francisco Minneapolis Washington 
New Orleans Indianapolis Kansas City 
Seattle St. Paul Portland 
Denver Salt Lake Cit Dallas 
Toudori(Gie? 


e story of Celotex to the home-builders of your community. 
Write or wire for details of the Celotex proposition to dealers. 


At 3/5 of this pressure, 

frame sheathed with 

wood was racked more 

than 11 times as much 
as Celotex 


These pictures illustrate the results of a test made by the engineering laboratories of Robert W. Hunt & 


Company to determine the relative strength of Celotex and woo 
that a wall sheathed with Celotex is several times as rigid as a wa 
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“There is a use for Celotex in every building” 
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costly homes%% 


FACTS about 
CELOTEX 


Celotex comes in stock sizes: Thickness, 7/16 of an 
inch; width, 4 feet; lengths, 8 to 12 feet. 

The weight of Celotex is about 60 pounds to the 
hundred square feet, making it easy to handle and 
economically applied. 

Celotex is sawed like ordinary lumber and is 
nailed directly to all framing. 

The great durability of Celotex permits it to be 
piled outside and handled just as wood lumber is 


handled. 

Any type of exterior finish—siding, clapboards, 
stucco, brick veneer, etc.—is applied over Celotex 
in the same manner as over wood sheathing. Any 
kind of roofing can be laid over it. 

Standard prepared gypsum plaster is applied 
directly to the surface of Celotex. 

Celotex is waterproofed. It can be painted and 
used as an exterior finish. 


Other Celotex uses 


Celotex has many uses other than in dwelling 
houses. Mail the coupon for full information on 
any of the following: 

Interior wall finish—the interesting fabric sur- 
face texture of Celotex makes it admirably suitable 
for interior finish in many forms of beautiful wall 
treatment. It may be left in its pleasing natural 
finish, or painted, stained or stenciled. 

_ Industrial and commercial buildings—especially 
for roof insulation and sound absorption and to 
eliminate condensation of moisture. 

Acoustical correction—in auditoriums, theatres, 
churches, schools, offices, broadcasting studios, 
music rooms, banks, ball rooms, etc. 

Small buildings—summer 
mountain cabins, etc. 


cottages, garages, 


Special farm uses—stock barns, milk houses, po- 
tato and perishable product warehouses, vegetable 
and fruit storage rooms, incubators, chicken 
houses, etc. 


In homes already built—attic insulation, cool 
rooms, vegetable storage, interior wall treatment 
and all kinds of household repair work. 


Refrigerator cars—Celotex is in use as insu- 
lation by the leading railroads and car builders in 
the country in more than 13,000 refrigerator cars. 


Shipping boxes—specially manufactured Celotex, 
strong, light in weight, water-proofed, pilfer proof, 
thousands in use. 


A book of 25 homes for 
50 cents 


“Your Home,’ a book of 25 
ideal small homes will be inval- 
uable to you if you are building. 
Based on*plans prepared by the 
Northwestern Division of the 
Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, an 
organization of architects con- 
trolled by the American Institute 
of Architects and endorsed by 
the United States (Department o 
Commerce. Contains block plans, perspectives, de- 
scriptions, landscape suggestions. Embodies the most 
advanced ideas in design, economy and convenience. 
Complete working plans, specifications and bills of 
materials for any house in this book can be obtained at 
low cost. To get ‘Your Home,” enclose 50 cents in 
stamps with coupon below. 


YOUR HOME 


fo 
O 
Cc 
ro 
O 
Z 


\) 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. 62 | 
645 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 
Put a cross in the square indicating the booklet desired. 

Please send me free of charge the booklet describ- 

ing the general and special uses of Celotex. 
L) Please send me full information on the use of Celo- 


tex in | 


(J Enclosed is 50 cents in stamps for which please send 
me a copy of “Your Home.” 


Address sic aevh scents seisawadacaigy ssxeis ates nai seedeaesecestas 5-98 
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(Continued from Page 117) 
Usually at noon they walked together to 
their homes, which were not far from the 
factory, to have their lunches. But this 
noon Henry slipped away without a word, 
and Elmer started for home alone. He had 
not gone a block when he became aware 
that someone was following him. Theman’s 
behavior was peculiar. He kept dodging 
behind trees and telegraph poles every time 
Elmer looked back. In the distance the 
man bore a rather marked resemblance to 
Henry Boffinger; he had Henry’s spare 
figure, Henry’s large vermilion ears, and 
Henry’s old mustard-colored felt hat; but 
he had, also, an enormous black beard. 
Puzzled, and not a little alarmed, Elmer 
hurried along. The man followed. Elmer 
broke into a trot. The bearded stranger 
trotted also. Panic seized Elmer, but he 
determined to face the worst, so he turned 
a corner and waited. Soon around the cor- 
ner a bearded face was cautiously stuck. 

““«Say,’ demanded Elmer, ‘what the 
devil?’ 

“You didn’t know me then!’ said the 
delighted voice of Henry Boffinger. He 
removed the black beard. 

“Henry Boffinger—are you cuckoo?’ 

“ce No.’ 

“Well, you’d have a hard time proving 
it—acting this way,’ said Elmer sternly. 

““T was studying my lesson in shadow- 
ing,’ said Henry with dignity. ‘I was 
shadowing a suspect while disguised. It’s 
Lesson 4 in the Science of Crime Detection; 
that’s what I’m studying now.’ 

“Aw, you’re full of fruit juice,’ said 
Elmer. They walked on. 

*“*Let’s hurry,’ Henry said. ‘I want to 
eat a quick lunch so I can have a few min- 
utes to write some headlines.’ 

““*«Some what?’ 

“*Weadlines. I’m studying Journalism 
along with the Science of Crime Detection,’ 
said Henry. 

“Now, look here, Henry Boffinger,’ 
Elmer exploded, ‘how on earth is that go- 
ing to help you fill old S. G.’s shoes—if you 
get the chance?’ 

“*Well,’ said Henry, ‘you never can tell. 
Being a big ball-bearing man is such a com- 
plicated job that anything might happen." 
Henry thought a minute. ‘For example,’ 
he said, ‘suppose somebody stole some ball 
bearings from the firm. It would come in 
pretty handy if the president was up on the 
Science of Crime Detection. And then sup- 
pose he wanted to get a piece in the news- 
papers aboutit. I guessit would be mighty 
convenient if the president happened to 
be an expert journalist, wouldn’t it?’ 

““*Yes,’ said Elmer dryly, ‘and I suppose 
you'll study to be a doctor, in case one of 
the office boys swallows a ball bearing.’ 

“““That’s worth considering,’ said Henry 
Boffinger soberly.” 

The pensive-eyed stranger beside me on 
the bench paused to rest his throat, and 
having done so, he sighed and resumed: 

“Young man, success is a tricky thing. 
Take two men—or a dozen men—who are 
all as much alike as—well—two or a dozen 
Number 9 ball bearings. Which of them 
will make a big success—and end up in one 
of those marble shacks over yonder, with 
butlers, silk sheets, platinum ash trays, and 
all the rest of it?) Who can say?” 

I said I couldn’t, and he went on: 

“No, you can no more tell that a man 
will become a millionaire by looking at him 
than you can see his appendix when he has 
his overcoat on. Well, as I was saying, 
time continued to slide by. The day was 
drawing near when old Samuel G. Cumber- 
land would say good-by to ball bearings and 
hie himself to Florida to catch tarpon, bask 
in the sun, and wish to heaven he was back 
at his desk again. It most certainly had 
been a busy year for Henry Boffinger. He 
was an earnest young man and burned the 
midnight gas in his determination to sop up 
every drop of knowledge that came to him, 
in big pink envelopes, from Prout’s Univer- 
sal University. His room was piled high 
with pink envelopes. This one contained 
the papers by studying which he had gained 
an insight into the way a big dry-goods 
merchant should conduct his business. 
That one held all the facts a young man 
need know before embarking on a career as 
a window dresser. That fat envelope was 
stuffed with information on salesmanship, 
pertinent pointers on how to sell garters 
wholesale and retail, mining stock and sus- 
pension bridges. 

“Laboriously Henry Boffinger had ap- 
plied himself to the task of transferring the 
contents of those pink envelopes to his own 
brain cells. His head came near to bursting 
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with his diversified knowledge. He had 
done some harm to the hot-water system in 
his house while putting certain theories in 
the Science of Plumbing Engineering into 
practice; he had made public speeches in 
his room until the neighbors threatened 
legal proceedings; he had confused a lesson 
in dancing with one in jiujitsu with rather 
embarrassing results; he had developed a 
sore throat practicing ventriloquism; he 
had written a moving-picture scenario 
called The Rise of Harry Buckingham, or 
From Machinist to Merchant Prince; he 
could write a fluent business letter, should 
the occasion ever arise, to a firm in Lima, 
Peru, demanding immediate payment for 
a consignment of straw hats shipped on the 
14th inst.; his politeness, due to an inten- 
sive course of etiquette, had become a 
subject of comment in those parts of Cin- 
cinnati he frequented; he could converse 
freely about plaintiffs, defendants, writs of 
replevin, bills of lading, problems of dis- 
tribution, valves, turnover, plots, media, 
motivation of characters, finger prints, am- 
peres and watts, debenture bonds, bulldog 
editions, and how to clinch a sale. Converse 
of these things, and many more, he did, to 
Elmer Watters, who listened silently as his 
deft fingers fashioned ball bearings. 

“*You don’t know what you’re missing, 
Elmer,’ he said any number of times. 

“““Aw, you’re full of weak tea,’ Elmer 
would rejoin, not looking up from his work. 
Elmer had devoted all his energy to making 
better and better ball bearings. 

“““Wait—you’ll see,’ declared Henry 
Boffinger. ‘When the time comes for the 
promotion to be made, they’ll look for an 
all-round man.’ 

““T’m interested in all-round ball bear- 
ings,’ said Elmer. ‘And by the way, Henry, 
you'd better watch your step. Lately your 
head has been so full of overhead and eti- 
quette you’ve been woozy, and one or two 
of the ball bearings you’ve made have been 
practically square. If old S. G. should see 
one of them you’d be like Santa Claus’ 
whiskers at suppertime.’ 

“What do you mean—like Santa Claus’ 
whiskers?’ 

““In the soup,’ said Elmer, quietly 
making a ball bearing. 

***T)on’t you believe it,’ Henry retorted. 
‘I walked into the shop with old S. G. this 
morning. ‘“‘Boffinger,” he said, “I’ve got 
my eye on you. I hear you’re getting to be 
quite a student.’’ Golly, I wish he’d asked 
me something about overhead. He didn’t 
though. But he did give me a pat on the 
back and say, ‘‘There’s a great future in the 
ball-bearing game for the right sort of man. 
I mean a wide-awake, ball-bearing-minded 
man.’ What do you make of that, Elmer 
Watters?’ 

‘““Humph,’ said Elmer. ‘He said the 
same thing to me last Monday.’ 

“But Elmer Watters looked worried, 
nevertheless, and, working desperately, 
that day made some of the finest ball bear- 
ings of his career. 

“Rumors began to buzz around the Cum- 
berland Ball Bearing Works. The day of 
the retirement of the president was at hand; 
so said the rumors. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that the venerable vice president 
and general manager, Pawley, would be 
raised to the throne upon the abdication of 
Samuel G. Cumberland. But who would 
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get Pawley’s job? Who would become vice 
president and general manager, and thus be 
placed within striking distance of the royal 
purple? : 

“Speculation filled the shop. In it two 
names were prominently mentioned—the 
names of Elmer Watters and Henry Boffin- 
ger. Their merits were the subject of whis- 
pered debates. Opinion was evenly divided 
as to which would be the wiser choice. 
Both were popular. Some of the men 
pointed to Elmer’s zealous devotion to his 
work and, particularly during the past 
year, his consistent record as a producer 
of flawless ball bearings. The partisans of 
Henry admitted that he had now and then 
been guilty of an occasional lopsided ball 
bearing, but vigorously rejected, as a ca- 
nard, the story that one or two of his more 
recent ball bearings had been practically 
square. To offset his occasional defections 
in the practice of his art the Boffinger party 
adduced his learning. The scope of Henry 
Boffinger’s knowledge had become a tra- 
ditionin the shop. He, surely, was the man 
for the job, the Boffingerites declared. 
Meantime, Elmer Watters and Henry 
Boffinger waited, remaining as calm as was 
possible under the circumstances. Then 
came the announcement. Samuel G. Cum- 
berland would retire on the first day of 
March. 

“March first came. Henry, endeavoring 
to seem nonchalant, came early to the shop. 
Elmer was already there and had begun to 
make ball bearings at a miraculous rate of 
speed. 

“Morning, Elmer.’ 

“Morning, Henry.’ 

“Well, I finished the course, Elmer.’ 

*“* At-a-boy, Henry.’ 

«Yes; last night in the ten-o’clock mail 
I sent away my final examination papers in 
zither playing.’ 

“*T)o you think you passed?’ 

“««Sure. I twang a pretty mean zither 
now, Elmer.’ 

““Say, Henry!’ 

““What, Elmer?’ 

“Today is the day, isn’t it?’ 

““*Yes, today is the day.’ 

“Well, Henry—we’ll be friends, no mat- 
ter who wins out, won’t we?’ 

“<Sure.’ 

““Fenry!’ 

““ What?’ 

“““Tf you do get the job, tell me this: 
How will zither playing help you to be a 
better ball-bearing man?’ 

““Pve got that all figured out,’ said 
Henry. ‘Just suppose a big ball-bearing 
man from Duluth came here to place an 
order for one million ball bearings. Well, he 
might not be convinced that he should give 


- us the order. So I’d take him home for din- 


ner, give him a good cigar, and start to 
work on him. Well, suppose he was crabby 
and hard to handle; big men sometimes 
are; but suppose he was very fond of 
zither playing! 

“Well, I’d play the zither and get him 
in a good humor—and—zip—he’d put his 
name on the dotted line.’ 

“But suppose he hated zither playing?’ 
said Elmer. 

“Tn that case 


> began Henry. But 


he did not finish. An office boy was going 
through the shop, summoning all the men 
to a meeting in the main office. 


Scene on Columbia River, Oregon 
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GRAMP 


(Continued from Page 19) 


*‘T should say not! What for?”’ 

‘‘Gramp’s papers have come, and we have 
to get him oyt to the Old Soldiers’ Home 
right away,’’ said Mrs. Haskins. 

““Why didn’t you tell me before? I won’t 
go one step till I’ve said good-by to Ed,” 
said Genevieve, beginning to cry. 

Mrs. Haskins went on packing, and 
Gramp stood by, twisting his beard un- 
happily. 

“You write him a real nice letter, Gen, 
and tell him what way we’re going, so he 
can follow us,”’ he whispered as he slipped 
a peppermint into her hand. ‘‘I’ll ask the 
camp custodian to give it to him tonight.” 

““Which way are we going?”’ 

“They’s two ways to Los Angeles from 
here. One is down the coast, and the other 
is down the valley, by Sacramento. We’re 
going that way.” 

“How on earth do you spell Sacra- 
mento?” asked Genevieve, seizing a pencil. 


A fine drizzle was falling when the Has- 
kinses rolled out of the auto camp in their 
synthetic Swankhard, with Mr. Haskins at 
the wheel and Genevieve beside him. 
Gramp sat back with his gray beard curled 
up around him, more like a squirrel than 
ever, but Mrs. Haskins leaned forward the 
better to see the road and assist in the driv- 
ing. She made no secret of her low opinion 
of her husband as a chauffeur. 

Finally the harried man stopped the car. 
“For Pete’s sake, if you know so much 
about driving, you can do it.” 

“All right, I will,” said Mrs. Haskins; 
right gamely, too, in view of the fact that 
her numerous other attempts at driving had 
proved total losses. ‘‘You sit with me, 
Genevieve. Your father is such an old hen.” 

“Keep on your own side of the road, 
mamma. You’re away over to the left.” 

Mrs. Haskins stepped on the gas and 
skidded perilously across the road. “I am 
not!’’ she answered vehemently. ‘I’m as 
close to the edge as I dare to get.” 

“Yes, you are now, but you weren’t. 
There you go back again.” 

Mrs. Haskins sat grim and unblinking 
while the car embroidered a featherstitch 
pattern from side to side down the wet 
road. She missed a passing car by six inches. 

‘“Now what do you suppose is the matter 
with that man? Look at him shaking his 
fist at us!”’ 

“Mamma, don’t turn around to look at 
him! Watch the road.” 

“Well, if he thinks he can crowd me off 
the road just because I’m a woman 8 

Mr. Haskins leaned over with an ill-timed 
caution. ‘‘Get over to your own side going 
around this curve.” 

“I’m doing the driving,” said Mrs. Has- 
kins. She turned to give him the look which 
she had compounded for the excited motor- 
ist she had just passed. 

“Look out!’’ shrieked Genevieve, grab- 
bing the wheel. 

They had a fleeting vision of a large 
shiny car driven by a man with an angry 
red face. There was a sound of ripping 
fenders and shattering lamps. Mrs. Has- 
kins met the situation by throwing up her 
hands with a series of staccato shrieks. 
Genevieve put on the brakes just as their 
car trembled on the brink of the cafion, for- 
getting, however, to turn off the engine. 
Everybody climbed out. 

“Madam,” roared the man, ‘I have 
your license number, and I’m going to have 
you arrested at the very next town.” 

Mrs. Haskins’ hat, turned back to front, 
jeered up at him from the crest of her head, 
a ribald parody of itself. ‘“What can you 
expect of a big hulking brute that crowds a 
woman off the road?”’ she asked. 

“Hush, mamma. We were on the wrong 
side of the road,” said Genevieve. ‘Look 
where our car is now.” 

“The engine’s using up a lot of gas, run- 
ning like that,’’ chirped Gramp. “Some- 
body better go over and shet her off.’”’ But 
his cracked old voice was lost in the welter 
of accusations. 

“You’ve ruined my car and you're going 
to pay for it,” said the large man grimly. 

“Don’t be an old fool!”’ exhorted Mrs. 
Haskins. ‘‘Look what you did to us.” 

Genevieve pushed her mother aside and 
confronted the man like a kitten defying a 
bulldog. ‘I was driving. My name is 
Genevieve Haskins. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

He looked at her for the first time, and 
became tame. 
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“I—I thought it was the other lady.” 
A few tears rolled out of Genevieve’s wide 
blue eyes. “Don’t cry, girlie. I guess my 
car ain’t much hurt.” 

“But I might have killed you!”’ 

“Why, you didn’t even scratch me. 
Let’s see what the damage is.” 

The big new car stood stolidly by the 
roadside with only a flesh wound or two, 
and no visible nervous shock or internal 
injuries. 

“One fender’s crumpled a little, a hub 
cap is gone, and one lamp is smashed.” He 
put his arm around Genevieve’s shoulder 
with a gesture that might possibly have 
been paternal. ‘Now let’s go over and see 
how you folks came out. That’s an awful 
bad place you left your car in, hanging over 
the edge of the cafion like that.” 

““What’s Gramp fooling around it for?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Haskins. ‘‘Gram-m-pa! 
Get out of that!” 

Gramp was standing on the running 
board. ‘I’m just going to shet her off,’’ he 
called. 

“ Get right away from there!”’ 

“I’m comin’.” He gave a tap to the 
emergency brake and the car rolled over 
the bank before their horrified eyes. 

“Oh, poor Gramp!”’ wailed Genevieve. 

“He'll never know what killed him,” 
comforted the new man. 

But the plunging car had merely shaken 
Gramp from the running board to the road, 
where he sat in the mud dazedly rubbing his 
beard. The others ran past him to the edge 
of the cafion. 

A hundred feet below them lay their 
wrecked car in a litter of straw suitcases, 
blankets, canvas and groceries. 

“T’m sure I can’t drive her up out of 
there,” said Mr. Haskins fretfully. 

““She’s gone,’”’ said the man, taking off 
his hat according to the best movie tradi- 
tion; a gesture so suitable that Mr. Haskins 
adopted it too. 

Gramp joined them. ‘‘It’s a wonder 
some of you wouldn’t ask about me,’ he 
said plaintively. “I lost a bunch of whiskers 
as thick as your wrist on that scrub oak.” 

Mrs. Haskins turned on him. ‘‘Look at 
the trouble you’ve got us into! How are 
we ever going to get you to the home by 
September first?” 

‘*Where are you folks driving to?”’ asked 
the large man. 

“Los Angeles.” 

He whistled in dismay. “Well, I’ll help 
you pick up your camp stuff and take you 
on as far as the next city, where you can 
buy another car.” 

The Haskins family looked at one another 
dumbly. 

“We ain’t got enough money to buy an- 
other car,” chirped Gramp. 

The man lit a cigar thoughtfully and 
puffed it once or twice before he spoke. 

“Moody is my name—J. P. Moody. 
Here’s my card. I’m from Springdale, Wis- 
consin, where I’m well and favorably 
known.” He looked at them impressively 
over his glasses. “I’m going to Los An- 
geles, too, as it happens. Seems as if there 
was a purpose in our coming together. If 
you folks would like to go along for your 
share of the gas and oil, it’s a go.” 

‘“Wouldn’t there be something taken off 
if we boarded you all the way, Mr. Moody?”’ 
It was the female chief of the Haskins clan 
who spoke. 

A session of comparative statistics fol- 
lowed, involving Mr. Moody’s carefully re- 
corded purchases of gas and oil, and Mrs. 
Haskins’ less accurate but more fluent 
polemic against the high cost of food. It 
ended in the party of the first part agreeing 
to transport the parties of the second part 
to the city of Los Angeles in exchange for 
his board along the road. 

““Which way are we going?”’ asked Gene- 
vieve as she took the place Mr. Moody in- 
dicated, next to him. 

“‘Down the coast. I want to see some of 
them lumber mills.” 

“Oh!” gasped Genevieve. ‘“‘We were 
going the other way, down the valley, by 
Sacramento. I’ve got to go that way.” 

“Sorry, girlie, but it can’t be done. Busi- 
ness comes first.” 

“But I wrote somebody that I was going 
that way!” 

“Send word that you’ve changed your 
route.” 

“T don’t know where to catch him.” 

The Haskins family had not traveled 
half a day with Mr. Moody before they 
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knew that he was a widower, and within a 
week he was asking Genevieve to marry 
him. 

““What shall I do?’’ Genevieve asked her 
mother in one of the rare moments when he 
was out of hearing. 

“Do? Take him, of course.” 

“But he has only four long hairs, that he 
combs clear across his head to cover up his 
bald spot!’’ 

“All right, refuse him, then, and have 
your mother and father and poor old 
Gramp set down here to walk to Los 
Angeles.” 

“Do you think he’d do that?’’ asked the 
unhappy girl. 

“T do. He’d set us right out beside the 
road with our truck piled up around us.” 

Gramp, who had been sitting on the far 
side of the car, cleaning his pipe, sat down 
beside Genevieve as her mother went to 
start supper. 

“T reckon I can walk the last hundred 
miles or so, Gen, if you can stand him off 
that long. Every auto camp we come to I 
keep hoping we’ll run into Ed Hill, but I 
ain’t seen hide nor hair of him.” 

*“We’ll never see him again. He, must 
have gone down the valley, like I told him.” 

“T’ll just go around this camp and ask a 
few questions anyhow,” said Gramp. ‘‘We 
might get word to him some way.” 

He reconnoitered up and down the scrag- 
gly paths between the tents, peering into 
their sociably opened portals upon a va- 
riety of domestic scenes. Then he went to 
the office and looked over the grimy pages 
of the camp register, with the plaints and 
plaudits of ten thousand migrating John 
Joneses, but no word of Ed Hill. 

He crossed over to the dusty corner 
where the horseshoe pitchers congregated. 

“Any of you boys come down the valley 
road lately?”’ 

“No, but I’m going to cross over at Gar- 
butt and go up by the valley to Crater 
Lake,” said a man with a harelip. “‘We’re 
going to start in about an hour, as soon as 
the womenfolks get packed.” 

“Say, I want to get a message to a young 
fellow named Ed Hill that’s coming down 
that way. Maybe you’ll run into him.” 

“Where’s he at?” 

“T don’t know, but he’s a painter by 
trade, and he puts names and pictures on 
cars for people in camp grounds.” 

“Sure, I’ll try to find him for you.” 

“Tell him that we're traveling by the 
coast road, and he’d better catch up with 
us in a hurry if he wants Genevieve.” 

“Just a minute, just a minute! Write it 
down,” said the man with the harelip. 

Gramp borrowed a stubby pencil and a 
piece of paper and sat down to the heavy 
work of writing a letter, with much lead- 
biting and erasing. ‘‘Autoe Camp, Os- 
trago, Calif. dear Eddie ——” 

“Hey, old-timer,” called one of the play- 
ers after an interval, “put up your ante if 
you want to get in this game.”’ 

Gramp looked up over the top of his 
glasses. ‘‘What are you playing for?” 

“Ten cents each. Three pitches, high 
man takes the pot.” 

Gramp collected one nickel and five cop- 
pers from fourteen pockets. 

“We'll give you a.yard handicap,” said 
the runner-up generously. 

“Who, me?” asked Gramp. ‘“Handi- 
cap, nothing!”” And having wound up vig- 
orously he planted a ringer. 

Then he stood back with his head on one 
side critically until his second turn came, 
his letter to Ed lying forgotten on a stump. 
Again and yet again his horseshoe circled 
the pin. 

His new friends clapped him on the 
shoulders. ‘Pick up the fifty thousand 
dollars. It’s yours,’’ they called. 

Gramp emptied the nickels and dimes 
into his pockets with the casual gesture of 
one who had been there before. ‘‘I sure 
wish I could treat you all, boys. How 
about a little sody pop over at the store?”’ 

The boys exchanged quizzical looks. 

“Say, I know where you can get some- 
thing that has it all over sody pop,” said 
the man with the harelip. 

“No! Where at?” asked Gramp. 

“Down the road a piece. Applejack.” 

“Let’s drive,’ said a man in a red 
sweater. 

“No, walk,’ said another. 
advertising that we’re going.” 

So with many a wary look to where the 
home fires were burning they sauntered 
down the road, eight men diversely garbed 
in shirt sleeves, sweaters, vests, caps, straw 
hats, felt hats, knickers, overalls and old 
best pants, with Gramp in the lead as host. 


“No use 
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The sun was shining when they went, but 
when they came back the moon was round. 
The man with the harelip was disposed to 
be aggrieved about the moon, arguing rea- 
sonably enough that it had no business to 
be up so soon, since it wasn’t more than an 
hour ago that he’d promised his Nettie that 
he’d be right back to help with the packing, 
but as they approached the auto camp and 
marked the dark tents his voice became 
softer. With one accord they stopped the 
varied repertoire of song to which they had 
straggled home. 

“TI won’t see you no more, boys,’’ said 
the man with the harelip tearfully. ‘‘We’re 
going to start north right away.” 

Gramp wiped a tear from his eye with his 
long gray beard. ‘‘Seems like there was 
something I wanted to tell you, George,” 
he said. 

“Seems so to me, too, but never mind. 
Good-by, boys. If any of you ever come to 
Paducah look me up at the Blue Front 
Grocery.” 

Gramp had wonderful luck in getting to 
bed undetected, but he woke in the morn- 
ing to a sense of something left undone. 
Suddenly he remembered what it was, 
seeing Genevieve. 

“Genevieve,” he said contritely, “last 
night I found a man that’s going to cross 
over and go up the valley road. I wrote a 
letter for him to give Ed Hill. He’s pretty 
sure to see him.” 

“Oh, Gramp, you darling! Did you tell 
him all that had happened to us—Mr. 
Moody, and everything?” 

“Uh-huh. But honey, I forgot to give 
him the letter, and now he’s gone.” 

Genevieve wept openly. ‘‘Maybe I’d 
better marry Mr. Moody, after all. I don’t 
want to be an old maid.” 

‘When are we going on?” 

“As soon as he gets his old accounts 
straightened out. He’s short eleven cents 
this week, and he’s figuring all over the 
oilcloth trying to find it.” 

“Trying to find it!’”’ chimed in Mrs. 
Haskins. ‘I declare he’ll drive me crazy, 
measuring out the price of what he eats 
compared to what he spends for gas. I 
wish you’d hurry up and marry him so I 
can safely cut loose and give him a piece of 
my mind.” 

At Oakland, where they made a long 
stop, Mr. Moody became a more importu- 
nate suitor each day. 

“T don’t want to be married in an old 
auto camp,’ said Genevieve. ‘‘I want a 
real wedding.” 

“Tf it’s bridesmaids and things like that 
you want, there’s plenty of girls in camp 
that would be just glad of the job,” urged 
Mrs. Haskins; ‘‘but of course you can’t 
have a wedding supper in camp.” 

“No, of course not,’’ said Genevieve with 
finality. 

Mr. Moody struggled with an extrava- 
gant notion, and succumbed. ‘“‘I’ll pay for 
a wedding supper, or lunch, at a real res- 
taurant,”’ he offered. 

“For how many?” asked Mrs. Haskins. 

“Well, the family.” 

“The family! That’s no wedding,” 
scoffed Genevieve. “I guess we’d better 
wait till we get settled in Los Angeles.” 

“No, no. Have a wedding if you want 
to. Invite your friends from the camp. 
Only not too many, of course.” Mr. Moody 
rubbed his hands together gleefully. ‘““Now 
say when it is to be.”’ 

““Might as well get it over,’ said Gene- 
vieve. “‘Next Thursday. That’s my birth- 
day.” 

Gramp, who had been lying in the car 
with his eyes shut, opened the door and 
slipped away quietly. 

The family dined that evening off beef 
stew which Mr. Moody avowed was a poor 
equivalent for transportation when you 
came to figure out the wear and tear on 
your car. 

“We've been standing still for ten days, 
so that ain’t wearing and tearing your car 
none, nor using any gas,” said Mrs. Has- 
kins with acerbity. ‘“‘Where’s Gramp?”’ 
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“Here I am. I didn’t mean to be late, 
but wherever I stopped everyone wanted 
to know all about the wedding,’ he said 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Whew, I’m all wore out!” 

“What wedding?” 

““Genevieve’s, of course. I’ve invited a 
real nice bunch of folks. I could have got 
twice as many to come when they heard it 
was free.” 

““Oh!”’ wailed Genevieve. ‘I didn’t 
really mean it.” 

“They’re asked for next Thursday.” 

“T didn’t mean it.” 

“It’s too late now to back out,” put in 
Mrs. Haskins with obvious satisfaction. 

Mr. Moody crossed his knife and fork on 
his plate with a grim clatter. ‘‘ May I ask, 
Mr. Haskins, how many people you’ve 
asked to this supper that I am paying for?”’ 

“Now, le’s see,’ Gramp answered. 
“There’s that widow lady from Kansas, 
all alone in the flivver kewpie. She’s one. 
She went right downtown to buy a dress. 
Then there’s that couple with the twins. 
They said they wouldn’t bring the twins, 
though, if they could find someone to leave 
them with.” 

“Any more?” 

“Not very many. I couldn’t get out of 
asking two or three of the boys I was 
pitching horseshoes with, could I? They 
asked if their wives could come, too, and 
I said they could, but nix on the rest of the 
family.” 

“That must make about a dozen.’’ 

“There’s a few more. The man at the 
store, and his wife. They’ve got a hand- 
painted loud-speaker for a radio that they’re 
going to give you for a wedding present. 
And there’s a minister and his wife. He’s 
coming around to see you tonight about 
getting the job.” 

Mr. Moody picked up his hat. ‘“‘Come 
and show me where all this rabble lives,” 
he remarked grimly, ‘‘and I’ll tell them not 
to come.” 

“You'll do no such thing if you expect 
to marry my daughter,”’ said Mrs. Haskins, 
still smarting from the criticism of her din- 
ner. “She shan’t be made a laughingstock 
for this whole auto camp.” 

“T suppose I might get that restaurant 
just outside the gates to make me a flat 
rate, regardless of how much they eat,” 
said Mr. Moody; “‘say, twenty-five cents, 
or even as high as thirty-five with ice 
cream.” 

On the morning of the wedding there 
was an unexpected but not unpleasant de- 
lay caused by the arrival of a reporter to 
write up the auto-camp wedding. Mr. 
Moody, swelling with honest pride, sat in 
a camp chair holding his new hat, while 
Genevieve stood with a limp hand on his 
shoulder to have a picture taken for the 
paper. 

He gave an interview so lengthy that it 
was noon before the reporter left. 

“Never mind, we’ll eat first and get mar- 
ried afterward. You don’t mind as long as 
you live right here anyhow, do you, rev- 
erend?”’ he said affably to the minister. 
“All you folks that are invited, come on 
down to the Cottage Restaurant.” 

As the wedding guests filed into the res- 
taurant he stood in the doorway and 
checked them off. ‘‘Sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen, nineteen! Say, there’s nineteen of 
you, and only eighteen was invited.” He 
paused for a reply which was not forth- 
coming. ‘‘There’s only eighteen places.” 

“T’ll hold Buster on my lap,” said a lady 
camper easily. ‘‘He don’t eat much.” 

The groom took his place at the head of 
the table beside the pallid Genevieve. ‘““Now 
good people, the refreshments are at the 
top of the bill of fare. Anything you like 
under Merchant’s Lunch.” 

There was much moody consultation 
over the smeary menu while a waitress 
stood by, chewing gum. 

“‘T don’t like soup,” remarked one guest. 
“Can I have two orders of dessert instead?” 

““No, ma’am.”’ 

“Have to pay for it anyhow, don’t I?” 
asked Mr. Moody. “Bring eighteen soups.” 
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“Which blasted aunt? Specify, old thing. 
I have so many.” 

“Mrs. Travers—the one who runs that 
infernal paper.’ 

“Oh, no, dash it, old man!’’ I protested. 
“She’s the only decent aunt I’ve got. 
Jeeves, you will bear me out in this?” 

“Such has always been my impression, 
I must confess, sir.’’ 

“Well, get rid of it then,” said young 
Bingo. “The woman is a menace to so- 
ciety, a home wrecker and a pest. Do you 
know what she’s done? She’s got Rosie to 
write an article for that rag of hers.” 

“T know that.” 

“Yes, but you don’t know what it’s 
about.”’ 

“No; she only told me Aunt Dahlia had 
given her a splendid idea for the thing.” 

“Tt’s about me!” 

ebYiou?s’ 

“Yes, me! Me! And do you know what 
it’s called? It is called How I Keep the 
Love of My Husband-Baby.” 

“My what?” 

“Husband-baby!”’ 

“What’s a husband-baby?”’ 

“I am, apparently,” said young Bingo 
with much bitterness. ‘I am also, accord- 
ing to this article, a lot of other things 
which I have too much sense of decency to 
repeat even to an old friend. This beastly 
composition, in short, is one of those things 
they call human-interest stories; one of 
those intimate revelations of married life 
over which the female public loves to gloat; 
all about Rosie and me, and what she does 
when I come home cross, and so on. I tell 
you, Bertie, I am still blushing all over at 
the recollection of something she says in 
Paragraph Two.’” 

“What?” 

“T decline to tell you. But you can take 
it from me that it’s the edge. Nobody 
could be fonder of Rosie than I am, but— 
dear, sensible girl as she is in ordinary life— 
the moment she gets in front of a dictating 
machine she becomes absolutely maudlin. 
Bertie, that article must not appear!” 

“e But ”? 

“Tf it does I shall have to resign from my 
clubs, grow a beard and become a hermit. 
I shall not be able to face the world.” 

“ Aren’t you pitching it a bit strong, old 
lad?” Isaid. ‘Jeeves, don’t you think he’s 
pitching it a bit strong?” 

“Well, sir 2 

“T am pitching it feebly,” said young 
Bingo earnestly. ‘‘You haven’t heard the 
thing. I have. Rosie shoved the cylinder 
on the dictating machine last night before 
dinner and it was grisly to hear the instru- 
ment croaking out those awful sentences. 
If that article appears I shall be kidded to 
death by every pal I’ve got. Bertie,’ he 
said, his voice sinking to a hoarse whisper, 
“‘you have about as much imagination as a 
wart hog; but surely even you can picture 
to yourself what Jimmy Bowles and Tuppy 
Rogers, to name only two, will say when 
they see me referred to in print as ‘half god, 
half prattling, mischievous child.’”’ 

I jolly well could. 

“She doesn’t say that?” I gasped. 

“She certainly does. And when I tell you 
that I selected that particular quotation 
because it’s about the only one I can stand 
hearing spoken, you will realize what I’m 
up against.” 

I picked at the coverlet. I have been a 
pal of Bingo’s for many years, and we 
Woosters stand by our pals. 

“Jeeves,” I said, ‘‘you have heard?”’ 

“Yes; sir.” 

“The position is serious.”’ 

“Yes, sirst 

“We must cluster round.” 

Yess sir: 

“Does anything suggest itself to you?” 

> Y.e8, (sire 

“What? You don’t really mean that?’ 

Yes? sir;’ 

“Bingo,” I said, ‘‘the sun is still shining. 
Something suggests itself to Jeeves.’ 

“Jeeves,” said young Bingo in a quivering 
voice, ‘“‘if you see me through this fearful 
crisis, ask of me what you will even unto 
half my kingdom.” 

“The matter,’ said Jeeves, ‘‘fits in very 
nicely, sir, with another mission which was 
intrusted to me this morning.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mrs. Travers rang me up on the tele- 
phone shortly before I brought you your 
tea, sir, and was most urgent that I should 
endeavor to persuade Mr. Little’s cook to 


leave Mr. Little’s service and join her staff. 
It appears that Mr. Travers was fascinated 
by the man’s ability, sir, and talked far into 
the night of his astonishing gifts.” 

Young Bingo uttered a frightful ery of 
agony. 

_“What? Is that—that buzzard trying to 
pinch our cook?” 

“Yes, 'sir.” 

“After eating our bread and salt, dam- 
mit?” 

“*T fear, sir,” sighed Jeeves, “that when it 
comes to a matter of cooks ladies have but 
a rudimentary sense of morality.” 

“Half a second, Bingo,” I said, as the 
fellow seemed about to plunge into some- 
thing of an oration. ‘How does this fit in 
with the other thing, Jeeves?” 

“Well, sir, it has been my experience that 
no lady can ever forgive another lady for 
taking a really good cook away from her. 
I am convinced that if I am able to accom- 
plish the mission which Mrs. Travers in- 
trusted to me an instant breach of cordial 
relations must inevitably ensue. Mrs. Lit- 
tle will, I feel certain, be so aggrieved with 
Mrs. Travers that she will decline to con- 
tribute to her paper. We shall therefore not 
only bring happiness to Mr. Travers but 
also suppress the article, thus killing two 
birds with one stone, if I may use the ex- 
pression, sir.’’ 

“Certainly you may use the expression, 
Jeeves,” I said cordially. “And I may add 
that in my opinion this is one of your best 
and ripest.” 

“Yes, but I say, you know,” bleated 
young Bingo. ‘I mean to say—old Ana- 
tole, I mean—what I’m driving at is that 
he’s a cook in a million.” 

“You poor chump, if he wasn’t, there 
would be no point in the scheme.” 

“Yes, but what I mean—I shall miss 
him, you know—miss him fearfully.” 

“Good heavens!’ I cried. ‘Don’t tell 
me that you are thinking of your tummy in 
a crisis like this!’’ 

Bingo sighed heavily. 

“Oh, all right,” he said. ‘I suppose it’s 
a case of the surgeon’s knife. All right, 
Jeeves, you may carry on. Yes, carry on, 
Jeeves. Yes, yes, Jeeves, carry on. I'll 
look in tomorrow morning and hear what 
you have to report.” 

ae with bowed head young Bingo biffed 
off. 

He was bright and early next morning. 
In fact, he turned up at such an indecent 
hour that Jeeves very properly refused to 
allow him to break in on my slumbers. By 
the time I was awake and receiving he and 
Jeeves had had a heart-to-heart chat in the 
kitchen; and when Bingo eventually crept 
into my room I could see by the look on his 
face that something had gone wrong. 

“Tt’s all off,’”’ he said, stumping down on 
the bed. 


that cook-pinching business. 
Jeeves tells me he saw Anatole last night, 
and Anatole refused to leave.”’ 

“But surely Aunt Dahlia had the sense to 
offer him more than he was getting with 

ou?” 

“The sky was the limit as far as she was 
concerned. Nevertheless, he refused to 
skid. It seems he’s in love with our parlor 
maid.” 

“But you haven’t got a parlor maid.’’ 

“We have got a parlor maid.” 

“T’ve never seen her. A sort of bloke who 
looked like a provincial undertaker waited 
at table the night before last.” 

“That was the local greengrocer, who 
comes to help out when desired. The parlor 
maid is away on her holiday—or was till last 
night. She returned about ten minutes be- 
fore Jeeves made his call, and Anatole, I 
take it, was in such a state of elation and 
devotion, and what not, on seeing her again 
that the contents of the mint wouldn’t have 
bribed him to part from her.’ 

“But look here, Bingo,” I said, ‘‘this is 
all rot. I see the solution right off. I’m 
surprised that a bloke of Jeeves’ mentality 
overlooked it. Aunt Dahlia must engage 
the parlor maid as well as Anatole. Then 
they won’t be parted.” 

“T thought of that, too, naturally.” 

“T bet you didn’t.” 

“T certainly did.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with the scheme?” 

“Tt can’t be worked. If your aunt en- 
gaged our parlor maid she would have to 
sack her own, wouldn’t she?” 

“Well?” 
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“Well, if she sacks her parlor maid it 
will mean that the chauffeur will quit. He’s 
in love with her.” 

“With my aunt?” 

“No, with the parlor maid. And ap- 
parently he’s the only chauffeur your uncle 
has ever found who drives carefully enough 
for him.” 

I gave it up. I had never imagined be- 
fore that life below stairs was so frightfully 
mixed up with what these coves call the sex 
complex. The personnel of domestic staffs 
seemed to pair off like characters in a musi- 
cal comedy. 

“Oh,” Isaid. ‘‘ Well, that being so, we do 
seem to be more or less stymied. That arti- 
cle will have to appear after all, what?” 

“No, it won’t.”’ 

“Has Jeeves thought of another scheme?” 

“No, but I have.’”’ Bingo bent forward 
and patted my knee affectionately. ‘Look 
here, Bertie,” he said, ‘‘you and I were at 
school together. You'll admit that?” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“And you're a fellow who never lets a pal 
down. That’s well known, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, but listen, Bingo Ee 

“You'll cluster round. Of course you 
will. As if,” said Bingo with a scornful 
laugh, ‘“‘I ever doubted it! You won’t let 
an old school friend down in his hour of need. 
Not you! Not Bertie Wooster! No, no!” 

“Yes, but just one moment ted 

Bingo massaged my shoulder soothingly. 

“Tt’s all settled, Bertie, old man. Noth- 
ing for you to worry about, nothing what- 
ever. I see now that we made a mistake in 
ever trying to tackle this job in Jeeves’ silly 
roundabout way. Much better to charge 
straight ahead without any of that finesse 
and fooling about. This afternoon I’m go- 
ing to take Rosie toa matinée. I shall leave 
the window of her study open, and when we 
have got well away you will climb in, pinch 
the cylinder and pop off again. It’s ab- 
surdly simple.” 

“Yes, but half a second tg 

“T know what you’re going to say,” said 
Bingo, raising his hand. ‘‘How are you to 
find the cylinder? That’s what’s bothering 
you, isn’t it? Well, it’ll be quite easy. Not 
a chance of a mistake. The thing is in the 
top left-hand drawer of the desk, and the 
drawer will be left unlocked, because Ro- 
sie’s stenographer is to come round at four 
o’clock and type the thing.” 

“Now listen, Bingo,’ I said. ‘I’m 
frightfully sorry for you, but I must firmly 
draw the line at burglary. I SS 

He gazed at me, astonished and hurt. 

“Ts this Bertie Wooster speaking?’’ he 
said in a low voice. 

eVOS; 1thisiee 

“But, Bertie,’ he said gently, ‘‘we 
agreed that you were at school with me.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“At school, Bertie. The dear old school.” 

“T don’t care. I will not fs 

“‘Bertie!”’ 

“T will not!” 

“Bertie!” 

“ce No! ” 

“Bertie!” 

“Oh, all right,” I said. 

“There,” said young Bingo, patting me 
on the shoulder, “spoke the true Bertram 
Wooster!”’ 

I don’t know if it has ever occurred t 
you, but to the thoughtful cove there is 
something dashed réassuring in all the re- 
ports of burglaries you read in the papers. 
I mean, if you’re keen on Great Britain 
maintaining her prestige and all that. I 
mean, there can’t be much wrong with the 
morale of a country whose sons go in to such 
a large extent for housebreaking, because 
you can take it from me that the job re- 
quires a nerve of the most cast-iron descrip- 
tion. Isuppose I was walking up and down 
in front of that house for half an hour before 
I could bring myself to dash in at the front 
gate and slide round to the side where the 
study window was. And even then I stood 
for about ten minutes cowering against the 
wall and listening for police whistles. 

Eventually, however, I braced myself up. 
and got to business. The study was on the 
ground floor and the window was nice and 
large and, what is more, wide open. I got 
the old knee over the sill, gave a jerk which 
took an inch of skin off my ankle and 
hopped down into the room. And there I 
was, if you follow me. 

I stood for a moment, listening. Every- 
thing seemed to be all right. I was appar- 
ently alone in the world. In fact, I was so 
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much alone that the atmosphere seemed 
positively creepy. You know how it is on 
these occasions. There was a clock on the 
mantelpiece that ticked in a slow, shocked 
sort of way that was dashed unpleasant. 
And over the clock a large portrait stared 
at me with a good deal of dislike and sus- 
picion. It was a portrait of somebody’s 
grandfather. Whether he was Rosie’s or 
Bingo’s I didn’t know, but he was certainly 
a grandfather. In fact, I wouldn’t be pre- 
pared to swear that he wasn’t a great- 
grandfather. He wasa big, stout old buffer 
in a high collar that seemed to hurt his 
neck, for he had drawn his chin back a 
goodish way and was looking down his nose 
as much as to say, “‘You made me put this 
damn thing on.’’ 

Well, it was only a step to the desk, and 
nothing between me and it but a brown, 
shaggy rug; so I avoided grandfather’s eye 
and, summoning up the good old bulldog 
courage of the Woosters, moved forward 
and started to navigate the rug. AndI had 
hardly taken a step when the southeast 
corner of it suddenly detached itself from 
the rest and sat up with a snuffle. 

Well, I mean to say, to bear yourself 
fittingly in the face of an occurrence of this 
sort you want to be one of those strong, 
silent, phlegmatice birds who are ready for 
anything. This type of bloke, I imagine, 
would simply have cocked an eye at the 
rug, said to himself ‘‘Ah, a Pekingese dog, 
and quite a good one too!” and started at 
once to make cordial overtures to the ani- 
mal in order to win its sympathy and moral 
support. I suppose I must be one of the 
neurotic younger generation you read about 
in the papers nowadays, because it was 
pretty plain within half a second that I 
wasn’t strong and I wasn’t phlegmatic. 
This wouldn’t have mattered so much, but 
I wasn’t silent either. In the emotion of 
the moment I let out a sort of sharp yowl 
and leaped about four feet in a northwesterly 
direction, and there was a crash that 
sounded as though somebody had touched 
off a bomb. 

What a female novelist wants with an 
occasional table in her study containing a 
vase, two framed photographs, a saucer, a 
lacquer box and a jar of potpourri, I don’t 
know; but that was what Bingo’s Rosie 
had, and I caught it squarely with my right 
hip and knocked it endways. It seemed to 
me for a moment as if the whole world had 
dissolved into a kind of cataract of glass 
and china. A few years ago, when I legged 
it to America to elude my Aunt Agatha, 
who was out with her hatchet, I remember 
going to Niagara and listening to the falls. 
They made much the same sort of row, but 
not so loud. 

And at the same instant the dog began 
to bark. It was a small dog—the sort of 
animal from which you would have ex- 
pected a noise like a squeaking slate pencil; 
but it was simply baying. It had retired 
into a corner and was leaning against the 
wall with bulging eyes, and every two sec- 
onds it chucked its head back in a kind of 
pained way and let out another terrific 
bellow. 

Well, I know when I’m licked. I was 
sorry for Bingo and regretted the necessity 
of having to let him down, but the time had 
come, I felt, to shift. Outside for Bertram! 
was the slogan, and I took arunning leap at 
the window and scrambled through. 

And there on the path, as if they had 
been waiting for me by appointment, stood 
a policeman and a parlor maid. It was an 
embarrassing moment. 

““Oh—er—there you are!” I said, and 
there was what you might call a contem- 
plative silence for a moment. 

“T told you I heard something,” said the 
parlor maid. The policeman was regarding 
me in a boiled way. 

“What’s all this?’’ he asked. 

I smiled in a sort of saintlike manner. 

“Tt’s a little hard to explain,’ I said. 

“Yes, it is!”’ said the policeman. 

“T was just—er—just having a look 
round, you know. Old friend of the family.” 

“How did you get in?” 

“Through the window, being an old 
friend of the family, if you follow me.” 

“Old friend of the family, are you?” 

“Oh, very; very, very old; oh, a very 
old friend of the family.” 

“‘T’ve never seen him before,” said the 
parlor maid. 

T looked at the girl with positive loathing. 
How she could have inspired affection in 
anyone, even a French cook, beat me. Not 
that she was a bad-looking girl, mind you. 
Not at all. On another and happier occa- 
sion I might even have thought her rather 
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, it was six inches open at 
the world beyond looked 


ram!” I slid my fingers 
er the sash, gave a hefty 
came. And the next mo- 
/urel bush, feeling like the 
3 the spot where the acci- 


appeared in the window. 
joed lightly to the gate. 
the policeman. 

{, and went forth, moving 


j to myself, as I hailed a 
|nk back on the cushions, 
11 try to do anything for 


iats I expressed in no 
22 to Jeeves when I was 
jlat with my feet on the 
yhing down a soothing 


\ a I said. 


“Never 


{in {?? 

‘Me 

| mean—well, sir? What 
as 


. Little is an extremely 
{zentleman, and yours, if 


4s a yielding and obliging 


aink that young Bingo 
mortal rind to try to get 
foul enterprise?”’ 


\that it was more than 


dogs swiftly from the 
imped up, all of a twitter. 
vould you advise?” 
chink a little change of 


dicious. 


If I might suggest it, sir, 
your mind and join Mr. 
| Harrogate?” 

ves!” 


out of what I might de- 
| er zone there, sir.” 

‘e right, Jeeves,’ I said 
es, possibly you’re right. 
sate from London?” 

and three miles, sir.” 
you're right. Is there a 
Wie” 


u could catch it quite 
bung a few necessaries in 


’ done go, sir.” 
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/7as the fact that I should 
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7° notion what a dashed 
that gives a fellow. 
ere was old Uncle 
The medicine man, 
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having given him the once-over, had ordered 
him to abstain from all alcoholic liquids and, 
in addition, to tool down the hill to the 
Royal Pump Room each morning at 8:30 
and imbibe twelve ounces of warm crescent 
saline and magnesia. It doesn’t sound 
much put that way, but I gather from con- 
temporary accounts that it’s practically 
equivalent to getting outside a couple of 
little old last year’s eggs beaten up in sea 
water. And the thought of Uncle George, 
who had oppressed me sorely in my child- 
hood, sucking down that stuff, and having 
to hop out of bed at 8:15 to do so, was 
extremely grateful and comforting of a 
morning. 

At four in the afternoon he would toddle 
down the hill again and repeat the process, 
and at night we would dine together and I 
would loll back in my chair, sipping my 
wine, and listen to him telling me what the 
stuff had tasted like. In many ways the 
ideal existence. 

I generally managed to fit it in with my 
engagements to go down and watch him 
tackle his afternoon dose, for we Woosters 
are as fond of a laugh as anyone. And it 
was while I was enjoying the performance 
in the middle of the second week that I 
heard my name spoken. And there was 
Aunt Dahlia. 

“Hullo!” I said. ‘‘What are you doing 
here?”’ 

“IT came down yesterday with Tom.” 

“Ts Tom taking the cure?’’ asked Uncle 
George, looking up hopefully from the hell 
brew. 

oe Yes.’’ 

“Are you taking the cure?”’ 
“ec Wess! 

“Ah!” said Uncle George, looking hap- 
pier than I had seen him for days. He 
swallowed the last drops, and then, the 
program calling for a brisk walk before his 
massage, left us. 

“T shouldn’t have thought you would be 
able to get away fromthe paper,’ Isaid. ‘I 
say,” I went on, struck by a pleasing idea, 
“it hasn’t bust up, has it?” 

“Bust up? I should say not. A pal of 
mine is looking after it for me while I’m 
here. It’s right on its feet now. Tom has 
given me a couple of thousand and says 
there’s more if I want it, and I’ve been able 
to buy the serial rights of Lady Bablock- 
hythe’s Frank Recollections of a Long Life. 
The hottest stuff, Bertie. Certain to double 
the circulation and, send half the best- 
known people in London into hysterics for 
a year. 
“Oh?” I said. “‘Then you’re pretty well 
fixed, what? I mean, what with the Frank 
Recollections and that article of Mrs. 
Little’s.” 

Aunt Dahlia was drinking something 
that smelled like a leak in the gas pipe, and 
I thought for a moment that it was that 
that made her twist up a face. But I was 
wrong. 

“Don’t mention that woman to me, 
Bertie!’’ she said. ‘‘One of the worst!” 

“But I thought you were rather pally.” 

“No longer. Will you credit it that she 
positively refuses to let me have that 
article a 

“What!” 

¢ purely and simply on account of 
some fancied grievance she thinks she has 
against me because her cook left her and 
came to me.” 

I couldn’t follow this at all. 

“Anatole left her?’’ I said. 
about the parlor maid?” 

“Pull yourself together, Bertie. You’re 
babbling. What do you mean?” 

“Why, I understood 

“T’ll bet you never understood anything 
in your life.’ She laid down her empty 
glass. “‘ Well, that’s done!” she said with 
relief. ‘‘Thank goodness, I’ll be able to 
watch Tom drinking his in a few minutes. 
It’s the only thing that enables me to bear 
up. Poor old chap, he does hate it so! But 
I cheer him by telling him it’s going to put 
him in shape for Anatole’s cooking. And 
that, Bertie, is something worth going into 
training for. A master of his art, that man. 
Sometimes I’m not altogether surprised 
that Mrs. Little made such a fuss when he 
went. But really, you know, she ought not 
to mix sentiment with business. She has no 
right to refuse to let me have that article 
just because of a private difference. Well, 
she jolly well can’t use it anywhere else, 
because it was my idea and I have wit- 
nesses to prove it. If she tries to sell it to 
another paper I’llsue her. And, talking of 
sewers, it’s high time Tom was here to 
drink his sulphur water.” 

“But, look here 


“But what 
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“Lucky new babies!” 


CASTOR OIL is no longer the nauseating dose 
it used to be! ‘‘Lucky new babies!”’ says the doc- 
tor today. 


The new Squibb Castor Oil is both odorless and 
tasteless, and as brilliantly clear as a pure oil 
should be. It is purified by an entirely new proc- 
ess. Here is a castor oil that every member of the 
family will find easy to take. Here is a castor oil 
which has none of the disagreeable features that 
mark the ordinary product, yet its medicinal value 
is the highest. 


Like the tastelessness of Squibb’s Castor Oil, 
each Squibb household product for the home medi- 
cine cabinet possesses certain points of superiority 
you will instantly recognize and appreciate. As 
chemists to the medical profession for more than 
sixty years, E. R. Squibb & Sons have been closely 
identified with the requirements of medical science. 
All Squibb products must be as pure, reliable and’ 
agreeable to use as the modern physician demands. 
Squibb makes but one quality of every product— 
the best. 


When you buy requirements for your medicine 
cabinet, insist on original Squibb packages 
Squibb’s Cod-liver Oil (palatable—vitamin tested), 
Squibb’s Bicarbonate of 
Soda, Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia and other oft- 
used requisites. At drug- 
gists’. 
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More than merely coal 


N the sixty-four years of its experience the 

Consolidation Coal Company has mined 
over 250,000,000 tons of coal in the choicest 
fields of the United States. And mined it al- 
ways in accordance with the highest prevail- 
ing standards of industry. 


Plants that have long consistently used Con- 
solidation Clean Coal rely on the experience 
gained in mining this vast amount of coal. 
They know Consolidation Coal is the coal 
free from removable wastes and non-combus- 
tible impurities, low in ash and sulphur, and 
high in heat value. The clean coal of indus- 
try. The coal that may be depended upon for 
uniform performance in maintaining output 
at the required figure week in and week out. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 
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DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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“Oh, by the way, Bertie,’ said Aunt 
Dahlia, ‘‘I withdraw any harsh expressions 
I may have used about your man Jeeves. 
A most capable feller!” 

““Jeeves?”’ 

“Yes, he attended to the negotiations, 
and very well he did it too. And he hasn’t 
lost by it, you can bet. Isaw tothat. I’m 
grateful to him. Why, if Tom gives up a 
couple of thousand now, practically with- 
out a murmur, the imagination reels at 
what he’ll do with Anatole cooking regu- 
larly for him. He’ll be signing checks in his 
sleep.” 

I got up. Aunt Dahlia pleaded with me 
to stick around and watch Uncle Tom in 
action, claiming it to be a sight nobody 
should miss, but I couldn’t wait. I rushed 
up the hill, left a farewell note for Uncle 
Georgeand caught thenext train for London. 

“‘ Jeeves,’”’ I said, when I had washed off 
the stains of travel, ‘‘tell me frankly all 
about it. Be as frank as Lady Bablock- 
hythe.”’ 

“ee Sir? ” 

“‘Never mind, if you’ve not heard of her. 
Tell me how you worked this binge. The 
last I heard was that Anatole loved that 
parlor maid—goodness knows why—so 
much that he refused to leave her. Well 
then?”’ 

“T was somewhat baffled for a while, I 
must confess, sir. Then I was materially 
assisted by a fortunate discovery.” 

“What was that?” 

“T chanced to be chatting with Mrs. 
Travers’ housemaid, sir, and remembering 
that Mrs. Little was anxious to obtain a 
domestic of that description, I asked her if 
she would consent to leave Mrs. Travers 
and go at an advanced wage to Mrs. Little. 
To this she assented, and I saw Mrs. Little 
and arranged the matter.” 

“Well, what was the fortunate dis- 
covery?”’ 

“That the girl in a previous situation 
some little time back had been a colleague 
of Anatole, sir. And Anatole, as is the too 
frequent practice of these Frenchmen, had 
made love to her. In fact, they were, so I 
understand it, sir, formally affianced until 
Anatole disappeared one morning, leaving 
no address, and passed out of the poor 
girl’s life. 

“You will readily appreciate that this dis- 
covery simplified matters considerably. The 
girl no longer had any affection for Anatole, 
but the prospect of being under the same roof 
with two young persons, both of whom he 
had led to assume ye 

“Great Scott! Yes, I see! It was rather 
like putting in a ferret to start a rabbit.” 

“The principle was much the same, sir. 
Anatole was out of the house and in Mrs. 
Travers’ service within half an hour of the 
receipt of the information that the young 
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DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


Two Members of Our “Discussion Club’*—The Human Comedy, cast for 
No.1 is a Fiery Advocate of Force. 


4 
Febru 


f 
person was about to arrive! 


man, sir, like so many of these, 
“Jeeves,” I said, “this is g 
order.” } 
“It is very good of you ty; 
“What did Mr. Little say 
“He appeared gratified, sj 
“To go into sordid figures: 
“Yes, sir; twenty pounds 
fortunate in his selections at | 
the previous Saturday.” 
““My aunt told me that s} 
“Yes, sir. Most generous 
pounds.” 


ing the stuff! 
“T have added appreciably 
yes, sir. Mrs. Little was gy 
present me with ten pounds 
such a satisfactory housema 
there was Mr. Travers ——' 
“Uncle Thomas?” 
“Yes, sir. He also behay 
somely, quite independently 
ers. Another twenty-five 
Mr. George Travers ——” | 
“Don’t tell me that Und 
you something too! What i 
‘Well, really, sir, I don 
stand myself. But I Bl 
ten pounds from him. He} 
under the impression that 
some way responsible for yo 
at Harrogate, sir.” , 
I gaped at the fellow. 
“Well, everybody seems t 
I said, “‘so I suppose I had b 
thing unanimous. Here’s aj 
“Why, thank you, sir. 
tremely ——” 
“Tt won’t seem much | 
these vast sums you've beer 
“Oh, I assure you, sir.” | 
“And I don’t know why li 
you.” | 
“No, sir.” 
“Still, there it is.” | 
“Thank you very much, }\ 
I got up. 4 
“It’s pretty late,” I said! 
I’ll dress and go out and ba 
where. I feel like having a’ 
kind after two weeks at Hay 
“Yes, sir. I will unpa/ 
clothes.” i 
“Oh, Jeeves,” I said, “bi 
Peabody and Simms send 
shirts?” 
“Yes, sir; I sent them bit 
“Sent them back!” 
“Yes; sires 
I eyed him for a moment. | 
say—I mean, what’s the us) 
‘Oh, all right,’’ I said. 
one of the gents’ stiff-boson! 
“Very good, sir,” said Je’ 
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he dictatorship arose 
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Ys Two old countries in 
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(ference of Genoa I talked 
i future with Benes, the 
Jent and statesman of the 
ng republic of Czecho- 
small, alert man, not im- 
mce or as a speaker, but 
jid orderly thinking, and 
dj of an enviable record as 
e international concilia- 


jictatorships before the 
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ICTATORS ON TRIAL 


(Continued from Page 15) 


in these two Latin countries. The lessons 
to be drawn by us Americans from each 
case will not be subject to change. The 
lessons to be drawn will still stand on a 
foundation of fact and experience long after 
blind hysterical adulation on the one hand 
and the cowardly, furtive or sentimental 
criticism on the other hand have disap- 
peared. 

Therefore there need be no hesitancy in 
answering the question which had been put 
to Doctor Benes and me at Genoa three 
years ago. Indeed, it was well answered the 
other day when I stood in the sunlight with 
a friend of Primo de Rivera in Toledo, just 
outside a shop where the famous Toledo 
blades have been made for centuries. We 
looked out over miles of the brown and 
stony plain. 

I said, ‘‘What would happen if General 
Primo de Rivera: were killed before he re- 
turns from the Moroccan campaign?” 

He saw my meaning at once. He said, 
‘* Ah, that would be a misfortune. It would 
be almost as great a misfortune to Spain as 
those conditions which required that Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera should assume 
leadership.”’ 

In other words, the answer to the ques- 
tion put to Doctor Benes is that the failure 
of a dictatorship may be more dangerous 
than the failure of some constitutional min- 
istry, but not necessarily more dangerous 
and chaotic than the collapse of a decrepit 
and feeble democracy itself. Indeed, in 
Italy those who I found would undermine 
and destroy the administrative success of 
Mussolini are the same old figures, the same 
old crew of petty, talking, bickering par- 
liamentary politicians who conducted de- 
mocracy into a state of humiliating and 
utter helplessness. 


A Fair Defense 


Not partisanship or leanings toward dic- 
tatorship as an ideal form of government, 
but cold, hard facts create the real com- 
parison between Mussolini and Primo de 
Rivera and the personalities and condi- 
tions which they replaced. 

We must not forget that if tomorrow 
both men fell from power simultaneously, 
they could issue without fear of successful 
challenge of its truth the following docu- 
ment: 

‘We have given our respective countries 
the longest continuous effective govern- 
ment which anyone remembers. By mere 
continuity of policy we have contributed 
to the national standing and power of our 
nations in foreign policy. We have made 
more friendly treaties and obtained more 
advantages abroad than any preceding 
government. At least for a time we have 
changed disruption, group antagonism and 
lethargic citizenship into a national unified 
spirit. We have established authority. We 
have shown courage in discharging useless 
employes in the public services. In any 


case we have functioned; the governments | 


which preceded us did not even do that.” 
That document would be the best answer 


which could be made to the second ques- | 


tion—the question as to the disillusionment 
of peoples who hope for too much from dic- 
tatorships. There is no denying that Italy 
has begun already to develop in her public 
opinion something of that kind of disil- 
lusionment. ‘‘ Well, yes,’ says one of the 
Italian senators who has always in his heart 
disapproved of Mussolini. ‘‘But we Ital- 
jans are realists. Even I must therefore 
point out to you that Italy was much more 
disillusioned about the merit of our con- 
stitutional democracy than by whatever 
shortcomings are now found in the results 
obtained by the present Premier. In one 
case there is government; in the other it 
could be said there was no government. A 
democracy worn out gave us no govern- 
ment. Ministers came and went, creating 
no respect at home and very little abroad. 
Today you will find that here in Italy the 
main attacks on Mussolini come from ex- 
tremists in his own party and from the old 
politicians who used to devote all their en- 
ergies to a scramble for power. They have 
returned to their old occupation. There 
was a time, as you yourself observed, when 
foreign powers were always holding forth 
toward Italy promises like apples dangled 
in front of a donkey’s nose. But Italy ob- 
tained not one bite. Mussolini has been 
more difficult for other nations to deceive. 
He counts only performances and pays little 
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Protection 


Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
protects against theft, tres- 
pass, vandalism. Stops the 
constant drain on profits 
resulting from property 
losses. An investment that 


pays big dividends. 


The Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany has facilities for han- 
dling any industrial fence 
installation. Cyclone Na- 
tional Fencing Service 
solves any fencing problem 
and is available everywhere. 
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Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Western Distributors: 

Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 
Portland, Oregon 
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HE CAR OWNER WHO USES TUNG-SOLS FINDS 

that these highly efficient bulbs offer advantages not 
readily obtainable in ordinary bulbs. First, there is brilliancy. 
Every Tunc-Sot retains its brilliancy during the entire life of 
the bulb. Consequently there are fewer replacements. All 
legal requirements readily complied with. Filaments are 
accurately placed providing quick and easy focus. From every 
standpoint, Tunc-Sot is the logical bulb for service, safety and 
satisfaction—ask for them when you buy new bulbs! 


A Tunc-Sor for every automotive need. National 
distribution. Ask your dealer for Tunc-Sot bulbs. 
If he cannot supply you, write us. 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS, Newark, NEW JERSEY 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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attention to words. Therefore much of the 
foreign press prophesies his fall, for it is their 
wish.” 

Today in Italy and in Spain after more 
than two years of Mussolini and after a 
year and a half of General Primo de Rivera 
I can find more or less expressive groups 
bitterly opposed to the dictators. Some of 
these factions are built around the old poli- 
ticians, just as my friend the Italian senator 
told me; some are made up from sincere 
lovers of democracy who smell the presence 
of personal power maintained in one race 
by the army in Spain and in the other by 
the Fascisti militia. These persons when 
they speak freely denounce in each country 
the use of the censorship to suppress news- 
papers considered by the Mussolini or the 
De Rivera government to be subversive. 
The murder of Matteotti, the opposition 
deputy, apparently committed by Fascist 
extremists, aroused a resentment in Italy 
which persists today with extraordinary 
bitterness. It made an impression out of all 
proportion; political assassinations were 
rather more a matter of course before Mus- 
solini appeared than since he tried his hand 
at maintaining order, but the old politicians 
who wish to come back never miss an op- 
portunity to pour forth crocodile tears 
about the martyr Matteotti and the neces- 
sity to charge the government with respon- 
sibility if it is possible to do so. Admitting 
privately, as they must, that the Mussolini 
management has done more for Italy than 
any other recent agency, they publicly call 
attention to the fact that he has not done 
all that was expected of him. 

Today the answer to all this is contained 
in two sentences, 

The first is: All that has happened was 
expected by wise observers, because even 
strong leaders like Mussolini are neither 
perfect nor proof against such incidents as 
the Matteotti assassination. 

The second is: Ask the people of Italy 
if they desire to exchange the Mussolini 
leadership for that great but superannuated 
statesman Giolitti, who with parliamentary 
groups and_ proportional-representation 
laws has reached more than eighty years 
of age and for forty years and more has 
seen democracy in Italy grow, sometimes 
honest and sometimes corrupt, but always 
more and more toward complete sterility; 
or for Orlando, a great orator and a man 
of character without any special genius for 
administration; or for Salandra, who is the 
third example of yesterday’s statesman- 
ship; or for any of the smaller fry who 
would have rejected the burden of power 
when Mussolini took it, but would now like 
to be in office when the benefits of Musso- 
lini’s administration may be reaped. 


Censorship of the Press 


I have known Mussolini well enough to 
know that he foresaw many of the difficul- 
ties which have been presented to him. He 
must have known that in the main the 
Italian people would stand by him even 
through these difficulties, believing him to 
be as he is, a patriot, provided he was also 
a wise and useful patriot;. but it was 
equally clear to him that many politicians 
who supported him in fair weather would 
desert him whenever difficulties arose which 
made it possible for them to snap and bark 
at his heels. 

He said to me at the time of coming to 
power, ‘‘I am already criticized, but no one 
wishes my job.” 

He might have added, “‘Later on there 
will be plenty who may wish it, but if they 
are unfit to do more for Italy than they 
have done in the past how can I give it up 
to them?” 

There were times in those early days 
when Mussolini felt all those natural appre- 
hensions which tremendous responsibility 
brings. One of these apprehensions arose 
from the conviction that it would be im- 
possible to put Italy in order with a weak 
and flabby hand. The choice was between 
authority sometimes stern and a weak 
policy which would lead to chaos. 

The censorship in Italy and Spain is an 
example of the exercise of authority which 
has been interpreted in the United States 
as excessive. I confess that I look upon 
censorship as a dangerous business; its 
very existence, though it suppresses no 
news, nevertheless breeds endless rumors 
and distrust. Furthermore, it creates the 
vague idea that the authorities dare not 
have the truth known. I had seen its effect 
in Russia during the war. But censorship 
in Spain, as I have just observed it, and in 
Italy is not the same kind of censorship 
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government going and retaining parlia- 
ment, even with a large Fascist majority 
had not furnished his enemies a megaphone. 
When the time comes in Spain or in Italy 
for a real restoration of representative 
government, it may be easier to create an 
effective Cortes in Spain than to evolve an 
effective Italian Chamber freed from the 
futility of many parties, of the wasteful and 
endless destructive blocs, coalitions and 
opportunist combines which have existed 
principally to keep ministries from doing 
anything useful and have tempted them to 
purchase support by giving the govern- 
ment resources, belonging to the whole 
nation, to the organized and clamorous few. 
Mussolini perhaps would not prove him- 
self great by turning his back on the prob- 
lem; he would be worthy of a great place 
in history if he could add to the position he 
has made as a dictator and as a genius for 
administration, a place as one who had in- 
troduced to Italy the kind of democracy 
which will work—a state which will stand 
up. This, I know, is his ambition. And 
having it, together with all his other quali- 
ties of greatness, he appears as a figure 
towering above the stature of all his petty, 
carping, mumbling adversaries. 


The Moroccan Campaign 


Unlike Primo de Rivera, whose director- 
ship was founded upon the faith of the 
army of Spain and who took power merely 
by assuming it and by dividing Spain into 
nine zones of military control under the 
command of patriotic and dependable gen- 
erals, Mussolini built his own forces. A 
military dictatorship is comparatively sim- 
ple. If Primo de Rivera found difficulty, 
it was not so much in obtaining control as 
in attempting to find in the army and navy 
enough familiarity with civil administra- 
tion to carry it on. He found himself 
driven to accept an administrative force 
consisting of nonmilitary officials whose 
experience and integrity fitted them to as- 
sume undersecretaryships of each depart- 
ment of the administrative government. 
Theoretically General Primo de Rivera 
signs the executive orders of every depart- 
ment, but in fact the undersecretary of 
foreign affairs, with whom I discussed va- 
rious questions relating to Spain’s changing 
foreign policy, is as much of a minister of 
foreign affairs as one can find in most of the 
nations of Europe. Indeed, while the di- 
rector is conducting the Moroccan cam- 
paign—a campaign which the Spanish 
people regard with weariness and with a de- 
sire to see the young men back home rather 
than “defending for Great Britain the ap- 
proaches to her Gibraltar fortifications’ — 
the personality who keeps the department 
heads working together is Admiral Magaz. 
Magaz is an old officer of fine and gentle 
manners, but his rather pale countenance 
with its extreme refinement and sensitive- 
ness does not suggest a man of the vital 
force necessary to fill the shoes of Marquess 
de Estella, otherwise known as General 
Primo de Rivera, president of the directory, 
chief of the government, commander of field 
armies and high commissioner for Morocco. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
real problem of a dictator is not to gain 
power or to hold it; the real problem of a 
dictator is only the problem of all forms of 
government—the difficulty of finding men. 

In this difficulty Mussolini and Primo de 
Rivera have each had their sleepless nights. 
On the whole, Mussolini has been able to 
gather some strong men around him. As 
ambassador in Italy I had learned to have 
a great admiration for De Stefani, who has 
been conducting Italy’s finances toward 
more solid ground. This opinion is con- 
firmed by several representatives of other 
nations who attended the London Confer- 
ence which adopted the so-called Dawes 
plan. On the whole, De Stefani, who is 
not a black shirt in general atmosphere, has 
been the most useful of the men in Mus- 
solini’s government. 

Unfortunately for Mussolini, he not only 
has had difficulty in finding good men; he 
has had his peck of trouble avoiding or 
weeding out the bad ones. Primo de Rivera 
came to his directorship with no obligations 
and with only such army and navy and 
civil officers as he hand-picked. A move- 
ment like Fascism, however, growing up 
over a period of time, battling its way for- 
ward, inevitably produces certain heroes 
who must be recognized in the hour of 
triumph. Fascism was a movement of youth 
and spirit; such movements bring into 
prominence young men who have daring 
and flaring, but are lacking in the qualities 
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cf wisdom, restraint and constancy neces- 
sary to be in charge of administrative jobs 
requiring a measure of seasoning experi- 
ence. In some of these men Mussolini mis- 
placed his confidence. Others were forced 
upon him by their temporary heroic places 
in the Fascist organization and its history. 

Roosevelt used to say that the greatest 
burden carried by any new movement was 
the lunatic fringe. It consists of those ar- 
dent and often egotistical spirits who want 
to carry everything too far, who devise by 
either good or self-seeking intentions a vex- 
ing variety of ways to embarrass the cause. 
While the prospects are dark they may 
show fine qualities of persistence and cour- 
age, but prosperity makes of them ex- 
tremists. Usually, on the daybreak of a 
success it is impossible to find a private in 
the army of the lunatic fringe. Each indi- 
vidual wants to be a general or not play. 
Fascism had its full quota of such men. 
Mussolini had the rather bitter necessity 
of finding them out and kicking them out. 

In such cases of discipline it is not to be 
expected that the expelled and unworthy 
lieutenant will go away and never again be 
heard. On the contrary, some of the prom- 
inent assistants who came in with Mus- 
solini, not having received high place or 
being afraid to lose it, knew very well that 
they could do more harm and attract more 
following by acts or opinions of extremism 
than in any other way. Candor requires 
from Mussolini the admission, if it is ever 
asked, that he has had less difficulty in 
keeping the country in order than in keep- 
ing the Fascist in order. As a military 
force protecting his government he re- 
quires the Fascisti volunteers, not for pur- 
poses of offense, but because there are 
already in Italy swashbuckler aspirants for 


| power who in the absence of a Fascist 


force would organize forces of their own. 
Mussolini has to maintain the iron hand, 
not to abuse it or even to use it, but to pre- 
vent the use or abuse of the iron hand by 
upstarts. In Italy there is a peculiar dis- 
taste for involving the regular army in po- 
litical quarrels within the state; accordingly 
it is the Fascist militia which temporarily 
is the guaranty and defense against sub- 
versive plots. 


Opposition to Mussolini 


The enemies of Mussolini make the most 
of the situation. They beg him to disband 
the Fascisti; they demand that the militia 
be merged in the regular army. They shed 
these same crocodile tears about the exist- 
ence of this private military force of tyranny 
and menace which they also shed about the 
murder of Matteotti. If they could drag 
the coffin of this opposition deputy around 
the streets every day they would celebrate 
their gains every evening; if they could 
induce a handful of Fascist black shirts to 
commit some dramatic act of violence, some 
of the old professional parliamentary poli- 
ticians would pay through their noses to 
have the deed done. There is now a great 
deal of panic and desire for haste among 
them, because it appears that, having 
reached a perfectly natural crisis in Fas- 
cism, Mussolini still holds his control and 
is making headway in cleansing his own 
camp and driving out the undesirables. 
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Once across the street, his grip relaxed. 

“This might be Piccadilly,” he said, ‘and 
again it might not. I’m taking a chance on 
it. . . . And who is Peter?” 

“The cook.” 

“Who drinks?” 

“It’s the whisky,” she explained. ‘‘ Poor 
Peter! You see, he used to be able to drink 
vodka—just as much as he could get—and 
it didn’t seem to make any difference. He 
was the strongest man in his regiment. And 
he can’t believe that whisky is too much for 
him. It offends his pride.” 

“Why don’t they get another cook?” 

“There isn’t another—not like him. He 
used to work in the imperial kitchens. 
People come from all over London. Be- 
sides ? 

“Besides what?” 

It was the fog. If she had been able to 
see him she would never have done it. But 
it was like talking aloud to herself. 

““_____ he’s faithful. He doesn’t mind 
about his wages. He feels as though he be- 
longed.” 

“To what?” 

“Oh, to—to them.” 

He began to walk faster. 

“Do you?” 

“Do I what?” 

“Oh, well—mind about your wages— 
belong—and all that.” 

“They always feed and clothe me,” she 
explained with the same devastating truth- 
fulness, “‘and they give me money—if there 
isany. But usually there isn’t. I’m just a 
head waitress. I wouldn’t get work any- 
where else. They’re very kind to me.” 

“Oh!” he said; and then after a moment, 
with a kind of anger, “Poor child!”’ 

She wondered how he knew that she was 
young, and as though he guessed her 
thoughts, she felt him turn toward her. 

“You see, I’ve made up my mind about 
you. You’re about twenty, and small, and 
very alone.” 

It was so true that she felt like crying. 
She began to tell him about the loneliness. 

“You see, the others—they’re so differ- 
ent; they never let me forget. I’ve no one 
to talk to; that’s why I’m talking to you. 
It’s foolish of me; but you don’t know who 
I am.” 

“And I wouldn’t care,’’ he said passion- 
ately. 

Her hidden smile was sorrowful with her 
precocious wisdom. But she liked his fierce 
angry certainty. 

“Perhaps you would.”’ 

“T wouldn’t! My friend’s my friend. 
We’ve met in the dark. But I know you; 
I know that you’re my kind.” 

She liked that, too; it wasso pitifully ab- 
surd. 

“Your kind?” she murmured. 

“We've both suffered,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
we're both lonely.” 

As though her loneliness made any dif- 
ference! If one was a grand duchess, one 
was lonely! 

“Are you too? Haven’t you people?” 

“They’re dead, And yours?” 

“They’re here. But they haven’t any 
real friends; they couldn’t have. And 
they’re very, very poor.” 

“Tm glad,” the astonishing young man 
repeated. 

“c Why? ” 

“Because I’m poor. There’s nothing be- 
tween us.”’ 

As though poverty made one any less 
a grand duchess! She felt tender toward 
him, and remorseful. It wasn’t fair. Be- 
cause this fantastic equality had tasted 
sweet, she had let him believe things— 
things that weren’t true and never could be 
true. She began to be afraid—not of him, 
but of his pain and shame; she wanted to 
escape. 

“Mademoiselle, this feels like Leicester 
Square. But we can’t part here. You must 
let me 

“Please, I know my way now.” 

“We're fellow exiles—friends. 
you feel that?” 

“You’ve been very kind.” 

“Oh, it’s not that. We’ve talked—in our 
own language. Why should you mind? 
Are you ashamed? I’ve told you that I’m 
poor, too, just a wretched teacher. I love 
you for being what you are so bravely.” 

““Please—oh, hush!”’ 

For no one had ever spoken of loving her. 
She knew that no one ever would, not even 
if the counter-revolution swept them home 
tomorrow. A marriage would be arranged. 


Don’t 
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But this complete invisible stranger talked 
of loving! Oh, it was pitiful! 

“Won't you tell me where you work? 
Won’t you even tell me your name?” 

“What would be the use? We'll never 
see each other again.” 

““We haven’t seen each other at all yet. 
What does it matter? We know each 
other. Listen, my name’s Paul Olinorf. 
Now tell me yours.” 

They were standing close to each other. 
He had let go his hold. But she could feel 
his eagerness reaching out to her like warm 
hands. 

“Please, you must. Because you know, 
as I do, that it matters frightfully.” 

She turned. She fled. She ran into the 
dark as though dashing her head against a 
wall or being crushed to pulp under a motor- 
bus mattered nothing at all. He followed. 
She could hear his hurrying, stumbling 
footsteps, as reckless as her own. In a mo- 
ment he would have overtaken her. She 
drew aside, pressing herself against the 
square railings, and his shadow flitted past 
and was lost. At which triumph of strategy 
Anna Maria felt more forlorn than ever 
before in her life. But at least she had 
spared him a bitter humiliation. He had 
been so in earnest, almost as though he be- 
lieved that there was destiny in their meet- 
ing, that the revelation would have been 
too cruel. 

Poor young man! Yes, she had done the 
right thing. 

The right thing! Odd how unsatisfac- 
tory the right things often were. 
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es Restaurant St. Petersburg was full 
of fog and various forms of despair. A 
customer sat under the artistically shaded 
lamps, which gave scarcely any light, and 
from time to time he rapped timidly on a 
charmingly designed but empty cup. No 
one took any notice of him. Feodora Vele- 
gorskaia, the only waitress who had ar- 
rived, stood by the window in a graceful 
attitude and gazed out into the darkness 
with the rapt expression habitual to her. 
The customer had thought her very beauti- 
ful when she had taken his order. But now 
he wanted his coffee. Being English, he 
had absurd notions about time. 

The Grand Duchess Olga Androvana sat 
behind the counter and wrung her hands 
and prayed audibly to the little icon in the 
far corner whose red light burned with a 
consoling steadiness. 

She felt that the customer—no doubt an 
old friend whom she couldn’t remember— 
was intruding unwarrantably on a family 
sorrow, but she was too hospitable to tell 
him so. Or if he had offered to join the 
search But it was sad how unhelpful 
people were. 

Anna Maria took in the situation at a 
glance. She knew that Peter was lost 
again, that the customer was waiting for 
something that would never happen, and 
that her mother was going to have hysterics. 
Somehow she was more sorry for the cus- 
tomer than anyone. After all, he was en- 
tirely innocent. 

“T’m afraid you’ve been kept waiting,” 
she said. “If you’ll give me your order I’ll 
see to it at once—at least, if I can. You 
see, our cook hasn’t come. But I’ll do my 
best.” 

She was so entirely charming that he 
smiled back. 

“It’s only coffee,” he said. “But I don’t 
mind f 

She nodded and went into the kitchen. 
On the way she managed to pinch Feodora 
Velegorskaia, which was vulgar and unprec- 
edented and quite futile, because, though 
hurt, Feodora had no notion what was ex- 
pected of her. The coffee incident had long 
since been lost in Slavonic melancholy, and 
she could only suppose that her imperial 
highness was feeling temperamental. She 
often did herself. 

Olga Androvana came into the kitchen 
and wept. It seemed that the grand duke 
had been looking for Peter ever since seven 
o’clock. Peter had received a back install- 
ment of his wages the night before, so the 
very worst was to be expected. It only 
proved how wrong it was to give thes 
people wages at all; they didn’t know what 
to do with them. They were like children. 
A misunderstanding of this truth had led 
to Peter’s downfall, the Russian revolution 
and the fact that there would be no lunch. 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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Could she 
earn her 

own living ? 
HE’S your daughter—and per- 


haps you hate to think of her 
having to work for a living. 


But this sort of thing does happen 
in very nice families—and too 
often the girl is utterly unpre- 
pared for any well-paid occupa- 
tion. So she takes a poorly-paid 
job as sales girl, waitress or clerk. 


* * * * 
It’s different when there is a 
Corona in the home. A child 


who has learned to use Corona 
Four, with its standard office 
keyboard, can operate any office 
machine—and you’ve provided 
her with the best kind of an 
insurance policy against the day 
when she may be forced to sup- 
port herself. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy 
termsif desired. Look for Corona 
in your phone book or write 
Corona Typewriter Co., Inc.,117 
Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


Only*10 Down 


Fully Guaranteed 
Burroughs Adding Machine 


Balance in 
easy 
Payments 


This is a standard Burroughs 
Machine used in banks, offices and 
stores everywhere. It has been com- 
pletely overhauled and worn parts 
replaced. It is guaranteed for the 
same period as a new machine. 


Take advantage of this remarkable 
offer today —pay only $10 down and 
let the machine pay its way in your 
business. Total cash price only 


General Adding Machine Exchange 
6815 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan ‘ 


Please send me information about this special 
guaranteed Burroughs Adding Machine. 


i Name 


Business — =. = 
Address. ] 
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Cooks 6710%Les 


You can now enjoy the many advantages of 
gas as a cooking fuel for 10 per cent less than 
it has previously cost—regardless of the num- 
ber of heat units in the gas. 


This is the great contribution Garland Gas- 
Saver Ranges make to the American home. 
They cook better and faster for less money 
because of Garland’s Patented Heat-Spreading 
Burner, Garland’s patented oven that guar- 
antees uniform heat in every section, and the 
Garland oven heat Regulator that automati- 
cally controls the temperature. 


Garland’s Heat-Spreading Burner, found 
only on Garland ranges, brings the bottom of 
the cooking utensil only % of an inch from 


the burner top. Government tests, with 
kinds of gas, prove that with proper comt 
tion the nearer the burner top is to * 
bottom of the cooking utensil, the grea 
the efficiency and economy in gas. 


With the ordinary range the distance is fr! 
1% to 1% inches, as against Garland’s % of 
inch. With Garland, combustion is so pet! 
no deposits of carbon are left on the uten! 
to be scoured off. | 


More than 4,000,000 American homes en: 
the superior advantages Garland | 
developed during its 50 years of leaders! 
in the manufacture of stoves and rang 


Garland’s Patented Heat-Spreading Burner Is Found Only on Garland Ranges 


If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any heating or 
cooking problems, write direct to the Garland Institute of Culinary Art, Detroit, Mich. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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that the curved beak had human flesh be- 
tween its scissorlike edges. If they had 
known that he saw these things they would 
have been shocked. For it was much too 
early in the evening for young men—nice 
young men—to be seeing visions. 

Paul Olinorf scoffed ferociously. If it 
amused these traitor aristocrats to flaunt 
their infernal two-penny-halfpenny flag in 
the faces of people who neither knew nor 
cared what it meant, let them do so. St. 
Petersburg, indeed! Let them come back 
to Leningrad and ‘say what they thought 
there! Then at least one could respect 
them—for so long as they remained to be 
respected. But this was contemptible. He 
wanted to laugh, and still more to tear the 
thing down and stamp it out of recogni- 
tion. He wished these English people—and 
particularly English policemen—were less 
unreasonably placid. They never really 
understood violence. He wished he hadn’t 
orders to go cautiously. 

Anyhow, he wouldn’t go in. He didn’t 
trust himself. 

He began to walk past. A prettily writ- 
ten menu hanging against a royal-blue cur- 
tain caught his eye. He stopped to look 
at it. He had not known that he was hun- 
gry, but he knew now. Pilaff, borsch, real 
Russian caviar, riabcluk en casserole. It 
read like poetry. People came out of the 
swing doors bringing with them a whiff that 
was like the smell of sea to a landlocked 
sailor or of burning wood to a countryman. 
He caught the sound. of Russian voices. If 
he had closed his eyes he could have imag- 
ined himself back in St. Petersburg—no, 
Leningrad. But then it hadn’t been Lenin- 
grad—not then. There was a charm in the 
memory of those old wicked days. He had 
been very young and it was wonderful to be 
young and oppressed and defiant. Tyrants, 
after all, had a poor time of it by com- 
parison. 

Caviar! And the girl might be here—the 
girl with the voice he couldn’t forget. Any- 
way, it was his business to keep an eye on 
these good-for-nothing émigrés. And it 
would be amusing to order them about— 
make them wait on you as your people had 
waited on theirs. 

His hunger became suddenly almost 
savage. 

It was Olga Androvana who saw him 
first. She had just said good-by to Prince 
Diminoff. In justice to that personage, it 
must be admitted that he had intended to 
pay his bill; but the grand duchess had 
waved the offer grandly aside—‘‘You are 
our guest, prince’’—and he had kissed her 
hand instead. Then Olga Androvana, feel- 
ing warm about the heart and quite sure 
that everything was going to be all right 
tomorrow, had caught sight of a stranger 
seated under one of the most alarming of 
the futurist frescoes. She called him a 
stranger because he had certainly never 
been to the St. Petersburg before; but she 
knew his face. She knew him go well that 
she clambered down into the cellar, where 
the grand duke was painstakingly uncork- 
ing wine, and insisted on his coming to the 
surface at once. 

““Because,’”’ as she said, ‘‘I’m sure it’s a 
dear friend whom I have carelessly for- 
gotten.” 

The grand duke, a bottle in each hand, 
gazed surreptitiously. He agreed that she 
might be right. 

“His face is certainly familiar. I have 
an idea that he is the son of Count Polisky— 
young Alexis. I never saw him, but there is 
something about the whole cut of the 
face Let us ask Anna. She will 
know. She remembers all the young men.” 

Olga Androvana had the impulsiveness 
of youth. But she found her daughter, 
perched in the cashier’s box and studying 
Prince Diminoff’s unpaid bill, tiresomely 
unresponsive. 

“But, mother, if you do this sort of thing, 
how can you pay the rent? And you know 
what the landlord said.” 

“Child, never mind the landlord. He 
knows quite well who we are. The prince is 
an old friend. Since when have friends 
paid each other for their hospitality? But 
look at the strange young man under the 
figure of Spring. Your father and I are 
sure we have seen him somehow—at least, 
that he is the son of someone. Can’t you 
remember?”’ 

Anna Maria looked up. But as a matter 
of fact, she had noticed the stranger long 
since. She had been struck at once by the 
dark well-featured face and its expression 
of furious melancholy, and by the fact that 
he frowned alternately at Feodora and 
Katrina, as though he wanted to kill one of 
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them and couldn’t make up his mind which. 
Now, for the first time evidently, he saw 
her mother and herself, for he flushed vio- 
lently, half rose from his seat and then sat 
down again, covering his face with his hand 
and staring at his menu. 

“You see!’’ Olga Androvana exclaimed 
triumphantly. ‘‘He remembers us too. 
is Alexis Polisky without a doubt. I re- 
member his dear father when he was young. 
He was in love with me; but, of course, it 
was quite impossible. I shall speak to 
him.” 

Anna Maria laid her hand firmly on her 
mother’s arm. 

“T shouldn’t. 
doesn’t want to be recognized. He may 
have serious reasons—political reasons.” 

_ “Quite, quite. I shall be discreet. But 
Just a sign—he seems so lonely j 

“Mother 4 

But it is impossible to stop people who 
believe that everything they do must nat- 
urally be right because they were born that 
way, and the grand duchess sailed off to 
brush imaginary crumbs from the stranger’s 
table; and in doing so, she whispered, 
“You are welcome, sir. You are among 
friends.’’ And she smiled and nodded with 
profound significance. 

Probably the expression of the stranger’s 
face as he looked up would have startled 
her into indiscretion, but at that moment 
the restaurant doors flapped warningly and 
aman came in whom the grand duchess had 
never seen before in her life. He wore a 
bowler hat, a fawn overcoat tightly but- 
toned, thick boots and an air of being gen- 
erally disliked. 

The grand duchess, with unerring vision, 
knew at once that he was not the sort of 
guest that the St. Petersburg cared to wel- 
come. But she was kind. Her station de- 
manded kindness. She towered over him, 
gracious and relentless. 

“T am most sorry; but you see—don’t 
you?—all our tables are engaged.”’ 

The man eyed her bleakly. 

“T haven’t come for a table;. it’s the rent 
I want,” he said. 


4 


AUL OLINORF had had more than 

time to study his surroundings, and in 
spite of himself he felt at home. It was as 
though a fragment of holy Russia had been 
dropped into the midst of this alien city— 
complete with color, noise, charm and in- 
competence.. Even the young men who 
brooded over their tables or bent toward 
one another, whispering passionately, were 
familiar. They were plotting. He knew, 
because he had plotted himself. The 
method was the same though the positions 
were reversed. They were the hunted and 
oppressed and he had become the hunter 
and the oppressor. The thought made him 
oddly uncomfortable. When they glanced 
at him and lowered their voices he wanted 
to slink out. Then certain things that had 
happened made him sit grimly where he 
was and stare them down. 

But hate is an unnatural and exhausting 
emotion. Presently he remembered that 
he was in search of a voice. He looked at 
Feodora and Katrina as they moved with 
graceful languor among the tables and 
wondered. They were both lovely in their 
way. Either of them might have walked 
beside him in that romantic darkness, and 
he was disappointed that his heart gave him 
no clew. Once certain, his course would be 
clear to him. He would take her by the 
hand and explain simply and frankly, ‘‘I 
love you. I fell in love with your voice. 
And I am not poor. I am a powerful and 
important personage. And if you could 
love me, too, we will go home tomorrow.” 

And if she said—as no doubt she would 
say—that it was absurd, he would agree, 
adding that it also happened to be true. 

Katrina passed him and he waylaid her. 
He ordered borsch and she nodded without 
speaking, and probably without listening, 
for she had lovely and distracting thoughts 
of her own. This was not what he wanted. 
He bent toward her and looked up into her 
face and smiled. 

““Do you remember the fog in Leicester 
Square?”’ he asked. 

He knew at once that he had made a 
mistake. Her voice was glacial. 

“‘T beg your pardon?”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’’ Olinorf said wearily. 

On the whole he was relieved. He real- 
ized that his heart had spoken in its own 
fashion. It had been silent. There re- 
mained the second waitress. After all, she 
had a kinder face. He was looking for her 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Improve Your Steering Wheel 


Enhance its appearance. Make 
driving safer. Hands, gloves, 
won’t slip. All rubber. Gives 
cushion-like grip. Warmer in 
winter. Cooler in summer. Fits 
any car. State make. At your 
dealer’s, or direct. : 


Rid-Ged Grip 


STEERING WHEEL TIRE 


The Wedler-Shuford Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Saelo.7 / Make 


$50,$75,$100 
every week ,; 


Earn a big income! Be your own boss! Large, 
N. Y. firm, rated $750,000, needs sincere men 
at once to sell clothing—the finest garments 
ever offered at $24.75—latest N. Y. styles, 
splendidly tailored of fine woolens. We 
help you sell—give you large, handsome 
kit that makes it easy to get orders. You 
collect liberal commission when you 

make the sale. Big repeat business. 
Excellent future as field managers 

for right men. Start now—write 

for kit today and be on the job 

in less than a week. 


S. HARRISON BROS. 


Dept. 3 
137 West 21 St., N. Y.C. 
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Where the famous Laminex 
Water Test has been conducted: 


Original test made by Prof. Bror L. 
Grondal, November 26, 1923. Lami- 
nex door soaked in water 24 hours. 


Tacoma ‘‘Own-Your-Home” Ex- 
position, April 7, 1924. Laminex 
door remained in water 132 hours. 


C. R. Macauley Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Laminex door on top 
of warehouse for entire winter. 


Dayton Sash & Door Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. Stock Laminex door soaked 
in hot water, then put in dry kiln. 


McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, 
Colo. Laminex door soaked in 
water 115 hours. 


Cole Manufacturing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. Laminex door alternately 
soaked and dried out in hot sun, 
from June 14 to July 4, 1924. 


California Industrial Exposition, 
San Francisco, November 10, 1924. 
Laminex door in water 100 hours. 


South Texas Fair, Beaumont, Texas, 
November 13, 1924. Laminex 
door submerged in water 270 hours. 


And scores of other tests throughout 
the country. You can make the famous 
Laminex test yourself. See coupon below. 
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This soaking test proves that 


Laminex doors are installed throughout the million dol- 
lar Parkview Apartments, Memphis—finest apartment 
house in the South. They will never warp, twist or jam. 


Cross-section of wood 
as it looks through 
the microscope. The 
tracheids or wood cells 
expand in width when 
wet causing wood to swell, 
buckle and warp. When 
dry, they cause wood to 
shrink. By the Laminex 
process of building a 
door, we overcome this 
inherent fault of wood. 


THE WHEELER, OsGoopD ComPANY, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send free booklet on Laminex doors and sample of Laminex 
wood. I wish to make the water test myself to prove that Laminex does 


not warp or come apart. 
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Laminex doors will not x 
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—that they are not affected by excessive moisturl 


WELVE months ago we announced 

that a new door—Laminex—had _ un- 
dergone a remarkable test—and passed! 

This was the original 24-hour ‘‘under- 
water’’ test, directed by Prof. Bror L. 
Grondal at the Forest Products laboratory 
of the University of Washington. No door 
had ever before survived a test of this kind. 
Compliments came! Thousands of homes 
and larger buildings adopted the new door. 

Since then the submersion-in-water test 
has been successfully applied to Laminex 
doors in all parts of the country! 

Each Laminex door has come through 
unaffected—and some tests ran 115 hours— 
132 hours—27o hours! This test proves 
two things: 

(1) Laminex will not warp. 
(2) The waterproof cement is 
stronger than the wood, itself. 

But, you say, how will doors in actual 


Tue WHEELER, OsGoop CoMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 


Will not shrink, swell or 


use ever undergo such expos 
three thousand architects 4 
in many sections of the x 
doors warp. Installing ue 
plastered buildings, they ik 
most frequent Cause. 

Next, as trouble-maker) 
opening into kitchens oil 
doors that must withstan! 
side and cold on the other. ; 


are doors in very dry or dat 
* * * 


Your building material dealer—pbi 
lumber yard—can supply you witli 
genuine Laminex door bears our git 
case a Laminex fails, we will replac} 


The coupon will bring you free 8 
and an actual sample of Laminexve 
make the water test yourself. es 
York, Memphis, Los Angeles, San 
and London, England. 
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They had met three times in their lives, yet 
throughout that prolonged walk their si- 
lence expressed a grim intimacy, a violent 
understanding which was only awaiting its 
moment to explode. 

The Grand Duchess Anna Maria pre- 
pared herself. She knew what he was suf- 
fering and her heart was full of gentleness 
and pity. She would brush his unhappy 
apologies aside and not only explain how 
everything had happened but make him 
feel that she herself cared nothing about her 
rank—more especially as he was so exactly 
as she had imagined him. If he were a 
prince incognito, so much the better. But 
the main thing was that they were fellow 
exiles and very lonely. 

Meantime their silence had become pain- 
ful. Possibly, being of inferior rank, he was 
waiting respectfully for her to begin. Possi- 
bly he was tongue-tied with embarrass- 
ment. And she had rehearsed a charming 
little opening twice, when he turned on her. 

““You lied to me,” he said. 

It was not what she had expected. 
Thrown rudely from her gracious elevation, 
the grand duchess vanished in clouds and 
thunder, leaving an ordinary human being 
smarting from a sense of outrage. 

“T did not!” she said. 

“You did!” 

By an effort she rescued the conversa- 
tion from a vulgar and childish level. 

“T have never lied,’’ she explained with 
dignity. 

“You told me you were a waitress.’ 

on am.’’ 

“A poor waitress.”’ 

“We are poor. We couldn’t even pay the 
rent. You can’t be poorer than that.’’ 

““You misled me.” 

“You misled me too. A teacher of lan- 
guages! Was that the truth?”’ 

“Partly.” 

“It wasn’t the truest part. Teachers 
don’t draw checks for fifty pounds as 
though it were nothing at all.” 

“Grand duchesses aren’t waitresses.’ 

“Yes, they are; they have to be.”’ 

Paul Olinorf muttered something, but 
she was too angry and disturbed to listen. 
They had been walking very fast, as though 
they were trying to get away from each 


’ 


’ 


other, but when he outdistanced her she | 


called indignantly to him to stop. 

“You ask me to meet you because you 
have done us a great kindness, and much 
against my personal inclination, I con- 
sented. You might at least behave like a 
gentleman.”’ 


“T’m not a gentleman,’’ he answered | 


bitterly. 
She shrugged her shoulders. 
“T don’t know who you are.”’ 
“My name is Paul Olinorf.”’ 
“So you say.” 
“Don’t you believe it?” 
“‘T don’t know what to believe. Mother 
thinks you are a son of Count Polisky.”’ 
“That’s why you came, I suppose.” 
s iGusmit. . 
“My name conveys nothing to you?”’ 
“Nothing whatever.” 
He laughed his scorn. 
“No, of course not. Why should it?”’ 
“T suppose you are really a very famous 


person, and that’s why you’re so angry. 


We don’t know everyone.” 
“You know a great many people you 
would be wiser not to know.” 
“Thank you. What do you mean?” 
“Those young men.” 
“They are of the noblest Russian fam- 


” 


“And addle-pated fools, which is worse.” 


“They mean well,”’ she argued with less | 


firmness. 


“They mean nothing at all,’’ he retorted | 


passionately. ‘‘They just talk. They eat 
your food and they don’t pay. How do you 
expect a restaurant to succeed if you allow 


it to be infested with a swarm of locusts?”’ | 


She sighed. 

“T don’t expect it to succeed. I know it 
won’t. It’s poor mother. She doesn’t un- 
derstand. And father is too kind-hearted.” 
He laughed and she stamped her foot. “He 
is! He’s the gentlest-hearted man in the 
world.” 

“Even tigers may be kind to tigers,” he 
jeered. f 

“Do you mean that we are tigers— 
mother and [?”’ 

He had meant it. Now, looking out of 
the corner of his eye at her girl’s face, 
flushed and quivering, on the verge of 
tears, he temporized. 

“T mean, you’d be kind to your own 
sort.” a 

“We've never been unkind to anyone. 
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‘*You don’t know what you are talking 
about!’’ He broke off with his bitter 
exasperated laugh. “I beg your pardon. I 
forgot that your imperial highness is not ac- 
fa to the rough sincerities of real 
ife.”’ 

She had stopped. It had evidently been 
her intention to leave him then and there. 
But something in his expression made her 
hesitate. 

“T am only twenty-two, monsieur. But 
I have seen my home burned to ashes. Men 
have spat in my face and said unspeakable 
things to me. I have been shut for hours in 
a rat-infested hole waiting for death. It is 
you who do not know of what you are talk- 
ing, or to whom.” 

He flushed darkly and made her a curt 
bow that was not ironical. 

“T do beg your pardon; you are right.” 
And then, after a second in which he 
seemed to be struggling with himself—‘“‘If 
I had been there it wouldn’t have hap- 
pened—not like that.” 

“What could a single man have done 
against them all?”’ 

He did not answer, and she walked on, 
but more slowly. 

“You are very angry with me. I don’t 
know why. We ran into each other by acci- 
dent. It wasn’t my fault. We talked like 
friends. We were both exiles and it made 
me happy to talk to a Russian who didn’t 
know and who treated me like an equal. 
I was very lonely and perhaps very foolish. 
But I meant no harm to you or anyone.” 

He thrust his hands deep into his coat 
pockets. 

“What do you mean—lonely? With all 
these precious friends of yours 

“Not friends. They couldn’t be. To 
them I’m always the grand duchess. They 
can never face the truth.” 

“What is the truth?” 

“That I’m just a waitress in a restaurant 
and if they don’t pay for their meals I 
shan’t get my wages.” 

They both laughed, but unwillingly, like 
unhappy people who have been overtaken 
by an impish sense of humor. 

“T’m like a flag waving from the mast- 
“When they look at 
me they believe that one day they will go 
back and that everything will be all right 
again. But if they saw that I was just—just 
a dishcloth they would have to give up 
hope.”’ 

He was silent—angry because of the mist 
before his eyes, and because he was being 
sorry for those hapless good-for-nothings— 
for everyone. A sickening nostalgia had 
him by the heart, so that the thought of 
the little restaurant and all these boyish 
Russian faces was like the thought of home. 

“They’re a shiftless crowd anyhow,”’ he 
said. 

““They’re not.” 

“You all are,” he amended brutally. 

To her own amazement she made no 
attempt at defense. She felt queerly non- 
plused and angry to the point of stammer- 
ing incoherence. 

“‘Even if we are, what has that got to do 
with you?”’ 

He retorted with complete inconse- 
quence, “Do you know how many Russian 
restaurants there are in London?” 

“How should I?” 

“T don’t know either. But I think I 
must have been in all of them. I was look- 
ing for you—for your voice.” 

“Why—why did you do that?” 

“Because I had fallen in love with you.” 

In sheer consternation she laughed. 

“How absurd!’’ Too late she saw his 
face, dark and set under the insult. “I 
mean, you couldn’t—you hadn’t seen me— 
we had scarcely spoken—things like that 
don’t happen.” 

“Perhaps not in your class. I come of 
very simple people. It happened to me. 
I thought you were like myself; that you 
were lonely and poor and that we might be- 
come friends. It seemed like fate. You 
must have laughed to yourself, and when 
you had had your fun out of the absurd ad- 
venture you ran away.” 

She held up a trembling hand in protest. 

“T didn’t want to hurt you. I liked you 
too much. It was stupid of me to run away. 
What does it matter who I am?” 

“Tt matters everything,’ he said in a 
hard voice. 

“Tt doesn’t—it really doesn’t. I won’t 
let it matter. Nobody has ever been my 
friend before. I don’t care.” 

“But I care.” 

“You don’t need to; 
wouldn’t.” 

“T didn’t know then.” 
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She turned to him with a proud sweet- 
ness. 

“Tf I choose to forget.” 

“Tt has nothing to do with what you 
choose.”’ 

“But of course it has.”’ 

“Tt’s what I choose.’”’ He spoke vio- 
lently, insultingly. ‘‘I hate you; ever since 
I was a child I’ve hated you. I’ve lived for 
nothing but to destroy the lot of you—if I 
could. I would rather have fallen in love 
with a hunchback, with the daughter of the 
devil himself.”’ 

Suddenly the storm abated between 
them. They walked in frozen, consternated 
silence. 

After a few minutes she said in a small, 
cai voice, “I don’t think I understand 
atralli: 

He answered with an equal deliberation: 
“Your grandfather had my grandfather 
flogged to death. And my father organized 
that section of the revolution which drove 
you out of the country. As for me, I am an 
agent in the Bolshevik secret service. If 
any of your friends tried to go back to Rus- 
sia they would be arrested on the frontier.” 

She made a little gesture of polite ac- 
knowledgment. 

“Thank you; it is kind of you to warn us.” 

“Not that any of them will try,” he 
added contemptuously. 

They walked a few steps farther. But it 
was obviously the end of everything. She 
stopped at last and faced him, drawing a 
quick, unsteady breath like a sigh. 

““So that when you lent us that money it 
was in order to make us ridiculous, to hu- 
miliate us?”’ 

“Yes, your imperial highness.” 

““And you asked me to meet you so that 
you could tell me?” 

“Yes,” he repeated doggedly. 

She half closed her eyes as though she 
were trying to see him from a long way off, 
and the arrogance of it brought the blood 
back into his face in a hot torrent. 

“The money will be returned to you to- 
morrow. Good afternoon, monsieur.” 

He bowed like a marionette. 

“Good afternoon, your imperial high- 
ness.” 

Whereat they turned and walked rapidly 
away from each other. 

And only the next day it occurred to him 
that her eyes might have been blind with 
tears. 

vir 

T WAS the last chance. Even the grand 

duke realized it. As for the grand duch- 
ess, she became more than ever convinced 
that they ought never to have left Russia 
and that the only thing to do was to go back 
and open up their house on the Nevskii 
Prospekt and behave sensibly. Which was 
her way of reacting to an overdraft and the 
bank’s terse intimation that grand duke or 
no grand duke, things couldn’t go on like 
that. 

When she saw her mother growing vaguer 
and more helpless, wrapping herself up 
against the reality in a cloud of dreams, 
Anna Maria grew very angry. She did not 
know with whom she was angry until Prince 
Diminoff, having dined exceeding well, was 
preparing to pay with a neat compliment 
and a courtly bow. Whereat Anna Maria 
held the plate with the bill unavoidably 
under his princely nose. 

“T’ve included the last three dinners,” 
she explained pleasantly. ‘‘We can’t let ac- 
counts run on too long, you know. We 
don’t get credit ourselves.” 

The prince blinked like an owl in strong 
light. 

“Your mother, dear child ” he began. 

“Mother doesn’t understand, prince. It’s 
three pounds, ten shillings and eleven pence 
altogether.’”’ And then as he gathered up his 
change she added the final touch—‘‘ You 
won’t forget the waitress, will you? In this 
country it’s 10 per cent of the bill.” 

The princely nose grew very red. There 
was something piteous in the look he threw 
at her, as though the last piece of solid 
ground had collapsed under his feet, and he 
slid out of the folding doors like a poor 
ghost remorselessly exorcised. 

The grand duke, who had witnessed the 
amazing scene from the background, wrung 
his hands. 

“He was our oldest friend; he will never 
come again.” 

‘‘A good thing. This isn’t a free-meal 
kitchen,’ said the Grand Duchess Anna 
Maria loudly. And the gallant conspirators 
wilted in their places, and when they went 
out, having painstakingly paid their reck- 
oning, they bowed to her as though she 
were dangerous, and she held open the door 


and said “‘Thank you, sir,” iy 
must have broken their spirit 
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in a futile attempt to close out the tumult, 
and considered him proudly. 

“Well, I am the new management,” she 
said. 

He made her a little bow. 

“T wish your imperial highness every 
success.” : 

“And I am not an imperial highness. My 
name is Miss Anna Maria Andrews. And as 
all our tables are engaged, I should be very 
grateful Me 

“‘T shall go when I have said what I came 
i say,” he informed her with controlled 

u 


ry. 
“You didn’t come here to say anything 
tome. You thought we’d gone.” 

“T came to find out where you’d 

“There’s nothing you can say 

“Yes, there is.”” He took a step nearer to 
her. “‘ Mademoiselle, I have to tell you that 
I am a liar.” 

“ec Oh ! ” 

“T told you that I lent your people that 
money to humiliate you. It wasn’t true. 
I did it because—I wanted to help. But 
you had laughed at my loving you. My 
damned pride had to hit back.” 

“T didn’t laugh.”’ 

“T wanted to tell you that I am sorry— 
sorry for everything; most of all for our 
hatred of each other, for the age-old enmity 
between us. I want to tell you that I shall 
never hate anyone again.” 

The angry blood was dying from her 
cheeks. He saw how wan and tired she was. 
Her eyes dropped before his as though they 
were too weary to carry his look of intense 
earnestness. 

“Monsieur, I have been thinking of your 
poor grandfather. I have seen him every 
night in my dreams.”’ 

**As I have been seeing you—in that rat- 
infested prison—with those men.” 

Her mouth quivered into an unhappy 
smile. 

“‘Perhaps—here—on neutral ground, we 
might forgive each other.” 

‘That is why I came—to be forgiven.” 

The shouting in the next room had con- 
tinued unabated, but now they spoke al- 
most.in whispers and could hear each other. 
It was as though suddenly they had passed 
into a world of their own. They were both 
trembling a little. They were like people on 
the verge of some tremendous happening. 

“Monsieur, I didn’t laugh because you 
loved me.” 

“Tt was presumptuous; 
right.” 

“Not any more.”’ 

“You don’t know who I am.” 

“An enemy—a spy.” 

“Not that—not now. I couldn’t, loving 
you. I’ve quarreled with them. I’d paid 
your debts with their propaganda money 
and they’ve turned me out asa traitor. I’ll 
never see Russia any more.” 

; “why: then we’re friends—fellow ex- 
iles?”’ 

He saw the light that came into her face, 
and shook his head sorrowfully. 

“Mademoiselle, you don’t remember.” 

“Only that you helped us.”’ 

“Further back,’ he stammered, and 
broke off. ‘If only I could help again uy 

But she had no chance to answer. There 
was a deafening crash of crockery. He 
stretched out his hand instinctively and she 
clung to him. 

“lt's Peters. 

“Drunk?” 

“Giving notice. Tonight was our last 
hope. And he’s going. He says we’re Bol- 
sheviks.” 

“In heaven’s name, I don’t understand! 
Is he crazy too?”’ 

Peter Imovitch answered for himself. 
His giant form lurched through the cur- 
tains. He was splendidly drunk and over- 
whelmingly solemn. A holy indignation 
shone out of his round scarlet face. He 
stamped and the little restaurant shook to 


gone.”’ 
” 
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its foundations. In his shadow the grand 
duke looked like a little old child on the 
point of tears, and there were Feodora and 
Katrina, occupying the background with an 
exhibition of unbridled hysterics. Peter 
Imovitch untied his white apron. 

“T have served the czar!” he thundered. 
“T have cooked for kings! I have followed 
my imperial masters into a wretched coun- 
try where a man can neither eat nor drink 
as a man should. But you—you who have 
so shamefully abandoned the titles and 
privileges of your blood—you are no longer 
worthy of me.” And he threw his cap and 
apron in the grand duke’s face. 

With his going, a deafening silence fell on 
the little restaurant. At sight of Paul Olin- 
orf the grand duke had recovered his com- 
posure. Considering how small he was, and 
how old and broken, he spoke with an 
amazing and gentle dignity. 

“Monsieur, my daughter tells me that 
we are enemies. Our people have wronged 
one another and trampled on one another 
as their turn came. It is your turn now. 
You see us at the end of hope. Be satisfied.” 

_ But Paul Olinorf did not answer. He had 
picked up the apron and was tying it about 
his waist. 

“When do you expect your guests?” 

“At eight.” 

“We have still two hours then—enough.”’ 
He set the discarded cap on his dark head. 
“T am out of a job, sir. I ask to be rein- 
stated in your service.” 

“Monsieur a 

He drew himself up. He could not look 
at her. His face was white as his cap and 
frozen with resolution. 

“You have forgotten,” he said. “‘Per- 
haps you never knew or cared. But in your 
mee at St. Petersburg I was your second 
cook.” 


Two hours was little enough time to pre- 
pare a five-course dinner with a kitchen in 
which outraged genius had wrought its 
worst. But somehow it was done. They 
worked together. He gave his orders and 
she obeyed them. She moved about in a 
sort of dream, but she was quick and intelli- 
gent, and he nodded a curt approval that 
made her happy. Every now and then she 


remembered that she had been a grand | 


duchess, but it all seemed very far off and 
unreal. She felt that he and she had been 
running the little restaurant all their lives. 
She loved to watch him—the deftness of his 
hands, his cool self-confidence, his method- 
ical, unflurried quickness. He was like a 
general who had rushed in to save a desper- 
ate situation. 

They rarely spoke. At first they dared 
not look at each other. Then their glances 
touched shyly and fled. But the next time 
they smiled and held each other fast. 

The guests came. The little restaurant 
filled and grew warm with voices and the 
clatter of plates and the scraping of violin 
and cello. Katrina and Feodora worked 
with Slavonic passion, and every now and 
then the grand duke peeped through the 
curtains, smiling and nodding. 

“Tt is well, my children. They are happy. 
Never was there such cooking. We are 
saved.” 

At midnight the tired little band played 
For Auld Lang Syne for the English, and a 
sad Russian song, and Paul and Anna 
Maria, who were alone, stood still in the 
stifling kitchen and listened. And perhaps 
because their spirits were visiting a land 
their eyes would never see again, they took 
hands like children. 

“* After all, one’s home is anywhere,” she 
whispered. 

‘“Where one loves,” he added. 

She stood on tiptoe to kiss him. 

“Take care of us, Paul.” 

And then because there were people in 
The Jolly Russian who insisted they were 
still hungry, they went on working. 
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trol volume and eliminate unwanted 
programs. A guide card is Biel oo 
to show dial settings for the differ- 
ent stations, enabling you to pick 


them up with a minimum of effort. \ 


he Critical are Charmed 


RADIO reproduction is practically faultless 
in homes that possess the Tuska Superdyne. 
Have this marvelous receiver demonstrated 
to you today. Discover for yourself that it 
reproduces broadcasting so faithfully that 


it sounds like a performance in person. 
matter how critical your ear, 


No 
the ‘Tuska 


Superdyne should satisfy you as it has 


thousands of others. 


Remember, radio 


transmission has been practically perfected, 
and results depend on the kind of receiving 


equipment you use. 


For lifelong satisfac- 


tion, choose the Tuska Superdyne. 


Tuska Superdyne Model 
305 is illustrated above. It 
is priced at $115, without 
tubes, batteries or loud 
speaker. Handsome ma- 
hogany cabinet, with panel 
finished in black and gold, 
all exposed fittings being 
gold-plated. Batteries may 
be concealed within. Li- 
censed under Armstrong 
Circuit Patent No. 1,113,149. 


Send for FREE Catalog 
If you are ‘waiting until 
radio is perfected,’’ wait no 
longer. Send for the 30-page, 
beautifully illustrated Tuska 
catalog, which tells why you 
should buy a set now. Also 
includes interesting informa- 
tion on tuning methods, as 
well as describing Tuska re- 
ceivers. Sent absolutely free 
on request. 


Write Dept. 21-P for Tuska catalog No. 5 


THE C. D. TUSKA CO., 


NEW! Superdyne Junior 
For economy, buy Tuska 
Superdyne Junior, three tubes, 
one reflexed to approximate 
four-tube results. Priced at 
only $85, without tubes, etc. 
Three-dial control. Stations 
always come in on same dial 
settings night after night. 
Other Tuska receivers from 
$35 to $350. 


4USKX 


TRADE MARK 
REG. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Superdyne in Turkey 


“A few hours after install- 
ing here one of your Super- 
dyne receiving sets, we were 
listening to a broadcast con- 
cert in Rome, and get exceed- 
ingly fine music from Italy 
nightly. I believe it is the 
introduction of radio into 
Turkey.” 
Kenneth P. Kirkwood, 
International College, 
Smyrna, Turkey 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


Mr. Timken, however, had not been in. 
As a matter of fact, Beeks didn’t expect he 
would be, either, Mr. Timken some weeks 
back having had with the firm what the 
manager described as arun in. “He said 
he’d bought Can when the ticket showed 
he’d sold; and when Can went down he put 
up a kick. We gave him the air,’”’ Beeks 
added negligently. 

Charley was surprised. That any oper- 
ator as distinguished as Mr. Timken should 
get the air, naturally was singular. How- 
ever, it was not any affair of his. If Rooker, 
Burke & Co: wished to lose an important 
account like the Timken account, over a 
matter as trivial as this, it was their affair, 
not Charley’s; and leaving Beeks, he walked 
over to the news ticker in the corner. 
There for a long ten minutes he studied the 
news coming in. 

It was the usual news—car loadings, 
dividend notices, reports of financial com- 
mittees, and such; though Charley was 
hardly conscious of what he read. What 
was keeping Timken, he wondered. Hitch- 
ing uneasily from one foot to the other, he 
looked up sharply each time the door opened 
and one of Rooker, Burke & Co.’s custom- 
ers camein. Ten o’clock was drawing near; 
and the nearer it grew the more his impa- 
tience rose. At five minutes to ten his 
nervousness had, in fact, become so marked 
that Mr. Dismuke, his fellow trader, seemed 
to notice it. 

The injured pedestrian at the corner hav- 
ing been lugged off in a cab, the knot of on- 
lookers at the window had. dispersed; and 
approaching the news ticker, which Charley 
still affected to scan, Mr. ’Dismuke gave 
him a sudden nudge. 

“Say, what you got under your hat, 
kiddo?” he inquired. ‘“‘Something hot?”’ 

Charley shook his head. Though he 
didn’t say so, if it was a tip Mr. Dismuke 
sought Mr. Dismuke could seek it further. 
He hadn’t much use for Dismuke, in fact. 
He always was looking for tips, but when he 
had one of his own it was to be observed he 
kept it to himself. 

Mr. Dismuke, though, was not to be de- 
nied. “You’ re sure you ain’t got some- 
thing?” he persisted. 

“T told you I hadn’t,”’ said Gherless and 
Dismuke gave him a suspicious glance. 

“‘ Ain’t anything in Texas Gulf, isit?’’ he 
suggested. As Charley didn’t bother to re- 
ply, he tried again. ‘‘Maybe you favor 
something in the rails? Say, Union?” said 
Mr. Dismuke hopefully; and as Charley 
turned his back on him Mr. Dismuke 
glanced sharply at the news sheet coming 
from the ticker. The Atchison car loadings 
for the month were just appearing, and he 
gave a loud, excited cry. ‘‘Hey, lookit, 
Schmutz!”’ he cried, Mr. Schmutz, too, 
having noticed Charley’s agitation and 
drawn near. ‘“‘Atch has just showed the 
biggest earnings in its history!” 

“So?” inquired Mr. Schmutz, also dis- 
playing excitement. The excitement, how- 
ever, was of brief duration; and after he 
had scanned the report Mr. Schmutz said 
dismally, as well as venomously, ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose that Atchison bunch will reduce 
the dividend now!”’ 

Charley, though, wasn’t interested in 
Schmutz any more than he was in Dismuke. 
A specialist in Atchison, Mr. Schmutz often 
bought the rail in the hope the directors 
would raise the rate. Each time the board 
met, however, the directors had continued 
the same old dividend, all Mr. Schmutz’s 
expectations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; though this is merely a detail. Wonder- 
ing by now if Mr. Timken meant to leave 
him in the lurch, Charley was feverishly 
mopping his brow ‘when the office clock gave 
a preliminary cluck and whirr, then struck 
ten. As it did so it was echoed by a whoop. 

The whoop came from Mr. Dismuke. 
“They’re off!’’ he shouted. 

An impulsive, not to say excitable per- 
son, the gentleman invariably signaled the 
moment by some outburst such as this; 
and this morning there seemed good reason 
for the excitement. The market opened 
with a bang. 

The first quotation was a quarter up from 
the close of the night before; and on its 
heels a string of other prices volleyed from 
the ticker, their volume and character at 
once denoting something was in the wind. 
Action, of course, is what every dabbler 
wants—a swift run for his money; and Mr. 
Dismuke gave another whoop. ‘Hi, see 
’em ride!’’ he piped exultantly. 
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toward the booth. Snatching up the re- 


ceiver he clapped it to his ear. 
Yes, yes! That you,. Mr. Timken?” 
cried Charley. 

Strangely, though, it was after all not 
Timken. 

A voice, a woman’s, came floating over 
the wire. Charley’s eyes bulged as he 
listened. Then, a minute or so later, a stir, 
another commotion ran like a ripple through 
the crowded offices of Rooker, Burke & Co. 
His face a picture of excitement, of ener- 
getic hurry, Charley burst from the tele- 
phone booth as if shot from a catapult. 
Mr. Schmutz, the specialist in Atchison, 
was at the moment giving Beeks an order. 

“Another ten shares of Atch; ten at the 
market!’’ Mr. Schmutz was saying impor- 
tantly, when he felt an elbow land impul- 
sively in his ribs. 

A flushed, flurried face at the same in- 
stant interposed itself between him and the 
manager. ‘‘Quick, Beeks!’’ cried Charley 
Halpin. ‘Has that five-rail order of mine 
gone through?” 

It had, of course; and when Charley 
spoke again, once more his voice cracked 
harshly. 

“Then switch it, Beeks! 
Buy! D’you get me?” 

Thus, it seemed, Mr. Timken had at last 
justified himself. 

It was not Timken, true, on the wire; 
still, the message had come from him. The 
voice that telephoned was Mrs. Timken’s 
voice; and an instant later the customers’ 
room at Rooker, Burke & Co.’s had the 
surprising news. 

In crossing Wall Street that morning, it 
was Mr. Timken who’d been knocked down 
by that passing truck! 

Tough luck! Tough on Mr. Timken, cer- 
tainly. Banged about and somewhat dam- 
aged, he had been borne home to Mrs. 
Mangin’s, where his first solicitude had 
been to communicate via Mrs. Timken 
what the accident had delayed—namely, 
his sapient judgment of the market. And 
that it was sapient, none could doubt. 
Booming now, the rails were fairly leaping 
upward. 

Charley himself gave a whoop. “Yip!” 
he piped. “See ’em ride!’’ 

They assuredly were doing that. In an- 
other quarter, though, the net result of 
Mr. Timken’s communication was some- 
what different. Among those who’d gath- 
ered around Charley, drawn there instantly 
by Charley’s visible excitement, was Mr. 
Pincus. On hearing that Mr. Timken was 
Charley’s authority to buy the rails, not 
sell them, Mr. Pincus at once had displayed 
what almost might be termed a frenzy. 

Darting across the room he seized Beeks 
by the elbow. ‘“‘Qvick, Beeks! Those rails 
I buy, sell ’em oudt! Sell at der markget, 
understand? Then svitch! Svitch qvick!”’ 
directed Mr. Pincus excitedly. 

Beeks peered at him. ‘‘ What’s the trou- 
ble, Pink?”’ inquired Beeks. 

Trouble? Trouble enough! “For vy you 
ask?’’ demanded Mr. Pincus; and he added: 
“Ven Timken, this ham, tells th’ young 
feller Charley Halpin to buy, ain’d that tip 
enough for Pincus? Sell!’ repeated Mr. 
Pincus. ‘Sell at der markget, I tell you!” 

Be that as it may, though, Mr. Pincus as 
well as Charley Halpin might each have re- 
vised his judgment had he been at that mo- 
ment uptown in Mrs. Mangin’s. 
returned to the boarding house to get a 
hand bag she’d forgotten during the morn- 
ing’s happenings, Miss Hultz, the lady 
buyer, was standing in the upper hall. With 
her was Mrs. Timken, wife of the distin- 
guished operator; and her arm around Mrs. 
Timken and the lady’s head pillowed on her 
shoulder, Miss Hultz was saying sooth- 
ingly, “‘There, there, my dearie! Have a 
good cry, it’ll do you good!” 

Mrs. Timken was, in fact, weeping copi- 
ously. As she wept she also gave vent toa 
flood of words. 

“Yeah, ain’t it the limit!’’ she was say- 


ing. 

A fresh outbreak of sobs choked her for a 
moment. Restraining herself presently, 
Mrs. Timken then went on speaking. ‘‘As 
I was telling you, dearie, here we were, 
happy as a couple of bugs. Bugs in a rug, 
you know,” she added, and went on weep- 
ing. ‘‘Alonzo had that good business of 
his, it was retail shoes, and over in Gates 
Avenue. That’s in Brooklyn,” explained 
Mrs. Timken; and giving another sob she 
said, ‘‘Just when we c’d have sold out in 
shoes and retired, along came that feller 
and told him about stocks and how you 
deal in them. I should have had him ar- 
rested, only I didn’t—the feller, I mean,” 
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bran 
muffins 


delicious and 


full of health 


Nae everyone today knows the health 
value of bran, Nature’s food laxative. But 
you'll never know how appetizing bran can be 
until you’ve eaten Pillsbury’s bran muffins. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran—and the Pillsbury 
mufhn recipe—combine to make the finest 
bran mufhns you’ve ever tasted. The popular 
Pillsbury recipe is on the side of the Pillsbury 
package. Buy a package from your grocer— 
make these tempting, delicious, golden-brown 
bran mufhns, chock full of health and goodness. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is 100 per cent 
wheat bran—nothing added, nothing taken 
away. The large, coarse, crisp wheat jackets 
come to you just as Nature grew them—only 
sterilized and packed air-tight. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran, being natural bran, 
may be served in an almost endless variety of 
appetizing ways. Twenty suggestions for 
serving are given in our Health Bran book, 
sent free on request. Write for it today. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, 
teow 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour + Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour + Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour + Graham Flour « Farina 


Pillsbury's 
Health Bran 


One of the family 
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Inexhaustible Radio B Current 
from Your Electric Light Socket 


Patented 
May 15, 1923 
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HE Timmons B-Liminator, the little 

device which now takes the place of B 
batteries, smooths out your 110 volt, 60 cycle 
alternating house-lighting current and gives 
you a powerful, steady and inexhaustible 
supply of B current for your radio. 


Such current is always available. It never 
changes and never runs down. 


There are now many thousands of B-Liminators in 
daily and nightly use. Radio authorities have en- 
dorsed the B-Liminator highly after the most severe 
tests on various types of sets. A special rectifier tube 
has been developed which makes the B-Liminator 
even better than when it was tested by these 
authorities. This tube is now included with the 
B-Liminator—Price $35. 


Go to your radio dealer’s today—buy a B-Liminator 
—follow the instructions carefully and you'll be 
delighted with the result. One radio authority said 
recently in his newspaper, “Engineers have suc- 
ceeded in perfecting a device which makes a B 
battery out of the electric light socket. .... It is called 
the B-Liminator. .... We are genuinely enthusiastic 
over this new device.” Write us for literature fully 
describing the B-Liminator. 


TIMMONS 


RADIO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


7 TIMMONS 
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» 
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GERMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA 


IMMONS 
e 


Randy, 


Cimmons Talkers 


The Timmons Laboratories that developed 
the B-Liminator also led the way for cabinet 
type loud speakers. Here is the Type A 
Adjustable Timmons Talker, price $35. Then 
there is the Non-Adjustablé cabinet N-type 
Timmons Talker for the real thrifty buyer, 
price $18. Your dealer can supply either. 
We shall be glad to send you folders on both. 


said Mrs. Timken, weeping on. ‘‘And now 
look at Timken! Alonzo thought he was a 
Russell Gould or a Jay P. Sage or some- 
thing; and after he lost the shoe business 
and everything, our house on the Heights 
included—it was the Brooklyn Heights, the 
swell quarter,” Mrs. Timken wailed—‘“‘here 
he goes and gets himself knocked down by a 
truck! Did you ever hear of such luck?” 
she asked desperately. 

Miss Hultz nodded. ‘‘Use my handker- 
chief, yours is all wet,” she said; adding, 
“T warned him myself this morning not to 
open any umbrella indoors.” Soothing as 
was her tone, though, the remark seemed 
only to make Mrs. Timken weep harder. 

“That’s the trouble!” she exclaimed. 
“Timken says he don’t believe in luck; 
though I’ve never seen a man with so much! 
Tough luck, you know; the rottenest kind,” 
gagged Mrs. Timken; adding: ‘Why, just 
let him do anything; and no matter what 
it is, like I told you, it’s just dead certain 
to turn out the other way round! And we 
were so happy, too, when Alonzo was in 
shoes!’’ sobbed Mrs. Timken. 

Miss Hultz hastily checked the fresh 
torrent. “‘Now don’t you worry, dearie,” 
she advised; “I’m not going back to Bim- 
berg’s today; so you let me handle this! 


Did you say your husband was badly 


hurt?” she inquired. 

Mrs. Timken shook her head. ‘Just 
bumped about,” she replied; and for a mo- 
ment the lady buyer plunged herself in 
thought. Her reflection, whatever it may 
have been, apparently was satisfactory. 
“Listen,’’ she said—‘‘when that young 
bozo downtown calls up, you tell him, 
like I told you before, that Mr. Timken 
can’t come to the phone. You take the 
message and give it to Mr. Timken; then 
you bring the answer to me. You under- 
stand?” 

Mrs. Timken, it seemed, understood. 

“Like I did before?” she inquired. 

“Like you did before,’’ Miss Hultz re- 
plied precisely. 

“Well, I hope they learn something,” 
said Mrs. Timken, though not hopefully; 
and she added: “It’s like a disease with 
those fellows—stocks.” 

“Kill or cure,” replied the lady buyer. 


Iv 


ILL or cure it might be; but at that 

moment downtown at Rooker, Burke 
& Co.’s, young Charley Halpin seemed in no 
imminent peril of either. Joy, at any rate, 
never kills—or so it’s said; and, by the 
same token, it may be added that winning 
is no cure for that mania, the excitement of 
dabbling in stocks. A winner for the first 
time in weeks, Charley’s face was hectic. 

Hleven o’clock had struck now. In the 
brief half hour since he’d heard from Tim- 
ken, Charley not only had seen his morning 
losses recouped, he had made a considerable 
gain. Timken and Timken’s infallible sys- 
tem already were justified. One might say, 
in fact, that the system had been proved 
beyond a doubt. What is more, if Timken 
had declared he was no hog, that three 
times out of five was all he asked to win, it 
happened now that not three but all five of 
the shots had come through with a balance. 
Marvelous, eh? Why, it was miraculous! 
“Yip! See ’em kite!’? whooped Charley. 
Strange to say, though, the excitement he 
felt was not displayed by others, Mr. Pincus 
among them. Having coppered Mr. Tim- 
ken’s telephoned tip to buy, as it is known, 
Mr. Pincus, instead, had sold. Thus, his loss 
heavy, Pincus all at once exploded. 

Already the news of Charley’s success 
had spread throughout the customers’ room; 
and all at once a center of attraction, an 
authority, also, now that he was winning, 
Charley was again impressing on his listen- 
ers that the rails were a buy and that the 
long-delayed market in the carriers was 
now a fact, when he felt a hand grip him by 
the elbow. 

“Listen, feller!” said Mr. Pincus sharply; 
“vas it Timken he gives you the tip? You 
get it the tip from Timken hisself?”’ 

Charley nodded, smiling. A generous, 
kindly young man, he invariably was ready 
to share with others what he had, a good 
hot tip especially. So, too, he was fond of 
the practiced trader in ribs and shoulders, 
Mr. Pincus often having gone out of his 
way to suggest and advise when Charley 
made a trade. However, having said that 
Timken was the source of the tip, Charley 
qualified the information. Though the tip 
came from Timken, as Timken was in bed 
from his injuries, it was Mrs. Timken who’d 
telephoned. 

Instantly Mr. Pincus again exploded. 
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stopped short again. Backing and filling, 
they crept up separately a quarter to three- 
eighths each, slipped back anew, went on 
fizzing, sputtering. A loud cry echoed at 
this instant in the customers’ room. Its 
source was Mr. Pincus. As he’d threatened, 
Mr. Pincus now had busted. Grabbing 
Beeks by the elbow he ordered him ener- 
getically to close out his trades at the 
market. Just then came still another stir. 
The door of the customers’ room was flung 
open abruptly, and startled by the sound, 
Charley turned his beaded face toward it. 
As he did so, he, too, gave a cry, a muffled 
exclamation. 

At the door stood a figure swathed in 
bandages. Linen was swathed in layers 
about its head; and on top of the layers, a 
wad like a turban, perched a battered 
derby. Beneath the derby and the band- 
ages a face peeped out, only one eye dis- 
closed. Charley, however, knew the eye. 
He knew, too, the bandaged figure. 

“Timken!” he cried. 

It was, in fact, Mr. Timken. One arm in 
a sling, the tale of Mr. Timken’s further 
injuries included a painful limp, a crippled 
hobble. Groaning, his one eye on Charley, 
Mr. Timken moved across the room toward 
him. However, he might have saved him- 
self the bother, the pain, as well, that the 
effort cost him; for he hardly had taken 
more than a step or two when Charley 
sprang forward. Instantly Mr. Timken 
seemed to recoil; in fact, to cringe. 

“Say,”’ he said, his voice as painful as his 
figure; ‘I’m sorry, real sorry, Mr. H.” 

Charley stared. 

Why should Mr. Timken be sorry? What 
was Timken talking about? Why apologize 
when Timken unerringly had called the turn 
on the market? Charley wondered if in the 
accident Timken had been hurt in the head. 

A sigh escaped the operator. ‘It was 
gettin’ run over or somethin’,”” mumbled 
Mr. Timken. ‘That was what affected my 
judgment, y’ know. Yeah,” he added; 
“nd the minute I saw the fust Wall Street 
extry givin’ the prices, why, I got right up 
out o’ bed ’nd come down here. You ain’t 
been cleaned out clean, have you?” in- 
quired Mr. Timken miserably. 

“Cleaned out? Why, whatever d’you 
mean?” cried Charley; and Mr. Timken 
started slightly. 

“Say!” he said sharply. ‘You got my 
message, didn’t you?” 

Yes, Charley had got the message, the 
messages rather. Three times he’d tele- 
phoned Timken; and the three times, via 
Mrs. Timken, Charley had received Tim- 
ken’s reply. 

Timken gaveanotherexclamation. “And 
she told you to buy?” he cried. 

It was so; and his one eye protruding like 
a marble, Mr. Timken for some reason 
seemed spellbound. 

However, it was no time for Charley to 
dwell on that. Once more the market was 
fizzing and sputtering; and sliding off, it 
again threatened at one last swoop to clean 
out his paper profits, his margins along with 
them. 

Agape still, Timken was still staring at 
him when Charley seized him by the arm. 
“Quick, tell me what to do! Shall I close 
out or hang on, Mr. Timken? We haven’ta 
minute to lose.’ 

Mr. Timken seemed to shake. 

Evidently the day and its excitements 
had begun to tell on the distinguished Wall 
Street wizard’s nerves. No longer confi- 
dent, much less judgmatical, Mr. Timken 
gazed about him, his one orb beneath the 
bandages wavering. However, after a wan- 
dering glance at the quotation board, Mr. 
Timken revived sufficiently to set his judg- 
ment, that infallible quality, at work. He 
spoke; and in his voice once more was the 
old familiar note of authority. 

‘Sell!’ said Mr. Timken. 

Hardly had he said it, though, when it 
was echoed by a fresh disturbance, its 
author once more Mr. Pincus. 

His arms again like flails, Mr. Pincus was 
to be seen plowing his way through the 
crowded customers’ room. 

“Beeks, Beeks!”’ shrilled Mr. Pincus. 

“What’s all th’ excitement, Pink?’’ Beeks 
inquired; and stuttering, Mr. Pincus told 
him. Beeks had ears, hadn’t he? Hadn’t 
Beeks heard, too, what Timken said? It 
was the tip to sell; and this time Timken 
himself, not Timken’s wife, had given the 
tip. “Qvick, Beeks!” cried Mr. Pincus; 
“buy for me ten shares more Central, ten 
more Soup shares alzo. Buy at der markget, 
understand!”’ 

It was very strange. Instantly, in fact, as 
if to verify the decision, the rails, in the face 
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of Timken’s say-so, swung about and once 
more began to climb; and his face moist, 
Charley looked on numbly. 

It was his turn now to feel that the world 
had turned upside down. Put to the final 
test, at any rate, Timken’s judgment, the 
infallible Timken system also, seemed some- 
how to have exploded. If three times 
straight Timken had been right, now he 
was assuredly wrong. However, if Charley 
meant to save anything out of the wreck it 
was no time to hesitate; and once more he 
grasped his mentor by the elbow. 

‘Say, what shall we do?” faltered Char- 


ley. 

Curiously, Mr. Timken didn’t seem able 
to say. Indecision at the moment seemed 
to hold the distinguished operator in its 
grip. It may have been his injuries that for 
the time clouded his judgment. It may 
have been, too, that in its spotty character 
the market was the sort to defy the acumen, 
the ability, however shrewd, of any oper- 
ator to read it. After a moment, though, 
Mr. Timken appeared to rise to the occa- 
sion. At any rate, having for a moment 
judgmatically studied the quotation board, 
he turned his back on Charley; and for an- 
other moment he seemed to deliberate. 
Then, oracularly, Mr. Timken gave his 
decision. 

“Well,”’ said Mr. Timken impressively, 
“T guess it’s time t’ switch, t’ buy!” 

Frozen, Charley stared at him. Still 
frozen, he was gaping at the wizard when the 
door of the customers’ room opened. Two 
newcomers had just appeared at Rooker, 
Burke & Co.’s. 

One—the older—was clad in a thin, some- 
what dingy, faded serge. The other, how- 
ever, more smartly attired, was dressed in a 
tricky velours ensemble. Charley, how- 
ever, did not notice either. His face a pic- 
ture, he had just seen Timken, the noted 
Wall Street wizard, the reader of the tape, 
surreptitiously return to his pocket a coin 
he had as surreptitiously just flipped into 
the air. It was in this way, in fact, that 
Mr. Timken had made his momentary de- 
cision; and still frozen, Charley awakened 
to hear the lady in the faded serge give a 


ery. 

“Oh, Alonzo!” she ejaculated. ‘‘Didn’t 
I tell you to stay home in bed!”’ 

The lady was Mrs. Timken. 

Darting toward her husband, Mrs. Tim- 
ken sought to gather Mr. Timken’s dam- 
aged person to her bosom. Mr. Timken, 
though, fought her off. ‘Here, here!’’ he 
protested irritably. 

Charley, however, hardly heeded the in- 
terruption. He still was thinking of the 
coin he’d seen Timken slip back into his 
pocket. Was Timken a fake? Was the re- 
puted Wall Street wizard like all the other 
dabblers, Charley included, nothing but a 
dub? If so, he still could not believe it. 
Had not Timken in one day caught three 
swings of the market? Was this judgment 
or was it only luck? Dazed, he was still de- 
bating it when Mrs. Timken gave another 
agitated cry. 

“Oh, Mr. Halpin! How can you ever 
forgive us?’”’ she exclaimed; and she added, 
“‘T just hope you'll forgive us, won’t you?” 

Forgive her? 

““Yeah—me and Miss Sadie,” said Mrs. 
| Timken. 

Charley didn’t reply. A titter, a little 
laugh all at once had hit upon his ear. In- 
stantly, too, as if in echo, a light, a sudden 
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“Tf a woman comes to us saying that 
$50,000 is all she has, and offers to follow 
our advice, don’t you believe she will do 
better than if she tries to work it all out for 
herself ?’’ 

Now it must be recognized and fully ac- 
knowledged that the bond dealers and in- 
vestment-banking houses have not only 
performed a great economic service in edu- 
eating people to invest, but have made 
untold sums in the aggregate for thousands 
upon thousands of clients by putting them 
into securities when prices were low. Many 
a firm has gotten its start by shrewdly get- 
ting its customers into a bond whose price 
was only temporarily depressed, and out of 
other bonds which were headed for trouble. 

Many a client depends upon the sales- 
man to take the initiative and watch for 
favorable opportunities. Poorly educated 
and trained as many salesmen are, they 
know more about the bonds they are selling, 
as a rule, than does the average investor, 
and many a time their honest and intense 
belief in what they are selling is fully 
justified. 

Then, too, most investors have an in- 
tense dislike for selling at a loss, or for 
averaging, although both practices are fre- 
quently their only salvation in a troubled 
situation. To the credit of the investment 
firms and their salesmen, it must be said 
that they are constantly educating cus- 
tomers in these practices. 

But how is the investor to select the help- 
ful firm and salesman in the first place? 
Several bond men answered this question 
by saying that experience is the only 
teacher. Reading books and articles on 
finance will not do it; only buying and 
selling give the requisite experience. 


Too Much Solicitation? 


But experience may provea costly teacher, 
if one happens to affiliate with a firm that 
is having more than its fair share of sour 
issues. The average investor cannot dis- 
tinguish between banking houses as he can 
between department stores. There is no 
fool-proof system, nor has anyone ever sug- 
gested even the beginnings of one. Blue- 
sky laws, the licensing of brokers, and other 
similar legal devices are puerile in their 
inadequacy. 

“Buy from a house that has a reputation 
for being decent and honest,” said a mem- 
ber of one firm, “from a house that you 
have confidence in, and then take a chance. 
Investments should be like the furs I 
bought for my wife for Christmas. One of 
our best salesmen heard that I wanted 
some furs. He is the sort of chap who al- 
ways knows where to get things a little 
cheaper, and he brought in to see me a 
shabby-looking dealer from a little store on 
a side street. His furs seemed all right to 
me. I couldn’t see that they were any 
different from those I had looked at in a 
big department store for 35 per cent more. 
But in the end I went back to the depart- 
ment store and bought them there.” 

But such advice only begs the question. 
There is nothing to take hold of, nothing 
tangible about it. Reputation is a great 
thing to have, but we know that even the 
richest and most reputable banking houses 
rarely take back their defective goods, 
which the large mail-order houses do as a 
matter of course. I do not assert that 
bankers can do it, but in any case they 
don’t and won’t, and therefore it can 
hardly be said that from a strictly commer- 
cial standpoint dealing with them is as sat- 
isfactory as it is with many other classes of 
merchandisers. 

On the other hand, investors rarely go to 
banking houses in quite the same spirit as 
they go to lawyers and doctors, expecting a 
purely professional service. For one thing, 
the investment firm hunts out the prospect 
too eagerly to make the relation quite the 
same. Certainly there would be less re- 
spect for the medical profession if a dozen 
doctors should ring a man’s doorbell when 
he is reported ill, the way bond salesmen go 
after him when he is reported rich. 

“The point is,” says Mr. Sturgis, in his 
book on investment banking as a profes- 
sion, “that the investor must always be on 


his guard when, as a matter of fact, he 
should be able to put the same confidence 
in his investment adviser as he does in his 
doctor or lawyer. 

“The outstanding feature of the situa- 
tion seems to be this: The interest of the 
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banking firm is so absolutely and entirely 
to sell this particular security, and the inter- 
est of the salesman is so governed by his 
commission, that the actual needs and wel- 
fare of the investor, no matter how much 
they may honestly be held at heart, and no 
matter how good the intentions, are un- 
avoidably overlooked, except in the rarest 
instances. This is perhaps a broad state- 
ment, but, nevertheless, it is a fact that the 
investor’s side of the question is given but 
passing thought in far too many cases.” 

These objections were met by several 
bond men with the suggestion that the in- 
vestor’s only hope lies in demanding more 
thorough information from the houses he 
deals with. The investor, it was said, 
should not allow himself to buy what he 
does not understand or just because some- 
one else is buying it. 

“Tf I were on the other side of the fence,” 
said the most successful salesman with 
whom I talked, ‘‘I should require as much 
knowledge on the salesman’s part as the 
banker requires from the borrower. As an 
investor, I should want to kncw as much 
about an issue as the head of this firm learns 
when the borrower comes to him.” 

“That’s interesting but impractical,” re- 
marked the writer. 

“Tt wouldn’t be so impractical,” the 
salesman replied, ‘‘if more salesmen re- 
garded their work as a profession.” 

While this only begs the question once 
more, as a suggestion it contains a valuable 
thought. Why shouldn’t the investor send a 
list of questions to several firms, and judge 
the banker’s ability to handle his account 
by the answers given? “I am planning to 
buy so-and-so. What do you think of it?” 

Many firms seek to build up their busi- 
ness by offering to analyze the securities 
which the investor already owns. Of course 
the investor will obtain valuable suggestions 
and information in the process, but any 
firm that can refrain from suggesting ex- 
changes must possess an altruism that is 
rare indeed. The let-me-see-your-list idea 
indicates, however, a further possible line of 
reform. 

The only sound idea, numerous authori- 
ties assert, is for the investor to pay a fee 
for advice. The idea is excellent, but diffi- 
cult to work out in practice. There are 
several concerns of high standing which sell 
statistical and other information concern- 
ing securities. In one or two cases such a 
reputation has been attained that ratings 
issued by these investment counselors are 
in great demand. 


Expert Advice 


The great argument for following the ad- 
vice of the investment counselor rather 
than that of the banker, is that he has noth- 
ing to sell. The banker replies to this by 
saying that while the counselor himself may 
be intelligent enough, most of his advice 
must in the nature of the case be actually 
written by mere clerical helpers, and that 
the counselor and his staff cannot begin to 
study all securities as diligently as the 
banker studies the few issues which he ac- 
tually puts his own capital into before sell- 
ing them. 

The investment banker says the invest- 
ment counselor is good as first aid, but is 
more like the general practitioner in the 
country district as compared with himself, 
the city specialist. 

The investment-counselor idea is too new 
as yet to gauge properly. Like many other 
good ideas, it may prove subject to abuse 
and cheap imitation. The counselor must 
have a high standing to avoid the tempta- 
tion of slipping into the bond business him- 
self, and thus having something besides 
advice to sell. Fortunately there have been 
a few cases of real devotion to this line of 
work. ; 

Bond men complain that investors are 
too prone to follow the last word said to 
them, that they seek too many financial 
cooks and doctors. 

“Go to the best expert,”’ said one author- 
ity, “but not to too many. Investors will 
do business with a good house and after a 
while they tell their neighbors about it. 
The neighbors will say, ‘I never heard of 
them.’ It’s all off then. The investor 
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“T think it is,’’ she told me, ‘‘and it is my 
money, you know.” 

There was considerable emphasis on the | 
“my money”’ part of her remark. | 

“Certainly it is,’ I hastened to assure | 
her; ‘‘but it was my old friend John’s | 
before it was yours. What do you suppose | 
he would think of it?” | 

“T don’t care what he would think of it. | 
John never had any appreciation of the real 
needs of the people. All he tried to do was 
to build up a big business and make a lot of 
money. John never gave a thought to the 
condition of the toiling masses.” | 

“He paid good wages, didn’t he, and | 
provided steady jobs for several thousand 
men?” 

“Of course he did; but that was all. He | 
had no conception of the real needs of the 
people. He did not understand the great 
benefits of direct political action, the ne- 
cessity for popularizing our Government, 
the demand for striking off the shackles of 
capitalism, the equality of man, the rights 
of the workers, the impartial distribution of 
wealth, the cry for a new social order based 
on public ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the instruments of production and 
distribution. John didn’t understand these 
things. He was hopelessly old-fashioned. 
He thought that the progress of the country 
was due to individual initiative, business 
competition and intelligently directed self- 
interest. He thought that the business men 
and manufacturers and other developers of 
the country were responsible for our great- 
ness and prosperity. John didn’t under- 
stand.” 

“Apparently not,’’ I said, a bit dazed by 
this perfectly good preamble to a Socialist 
platform she had declaimed at me. ‘‘I hope 
you won’t think me rude if I ask you where 
you learned all that.” 

“T have my contacts,” she replied. “I 
have been brought to see the light.” 

Naturally, my next question should have 
been ‘““By whom?” But I didn’t ask it of 
her. I asked it of several persons who knew 
her and her activities. She had been brought 


to see the light by a parlor Bolshevik whose | 


actuating principle was the distribution of 


wealth with himself as the distributee. He 


got on her pay roll as some sort of an ad- 
viser or director, and under his ministrations 
she soon spread out across the entire radical 
landscape. She financed publications, ora- 
tors, organizations and parties. Any time a 
group of the radical intelligentzia needed a 
medium for the expression of the theories 
that surged within them and principally 
had to do with the unequal distribution of 
wealth, they found a willing agent in Mrs. 
John. She was very soft on the medium-of- 
expression side, and kept several radical 
publications going for various periods, and 


several radicals as well. 


Make the People Pay 


In the course of another talk with her I 
discovered that she had no definite idea of 
what much of her patter meant or implied. 
What would happen to her great blocks of 
New York Central and Union Pacific stocks 
in the event of government ownership of 
railroads had not occurred to her. That the 
money to put into effect all these schemes of 


nationalization must be raised by taxation 
and that in her case that taxation would 
come within hailing distance of confiscation 
were entirely without her consideration. 

“How much do you think the Govern- 
ment will have to pay for the railroads if 
public ownership goes into effect?” I asked 
her, when we were discussing that phase of 
her program. 

“T don’t know; how much?” 

“Thirty billion dollars, perhaps.” 

“We could get that.”’ 

“Where?” 

“Oh,” she said, “by selling bonds the 
way we did in the war.” 

“That’s the only way we can get it, but 
how about paying the bonds and the inter- 
est on them? Who does that?”’ 

““Eiverybody, I suppose.” 

“Every taxpaying body, which includes 
you and does not include one out of a thou- 
sand of the radicals you are supporting. Is 
that good sense from your viewpoint?”’ 

“You needn’t quote figures at me,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I never did understand them.” 

After that I passed on to another rich 
widow I know who also is a liberal sup- 
porter of about every panacea she hears 
about. The originator of this fortune now 
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A typical up-to-date sanitary mar- 
ket with McCray refrigerator equip- 
ment. The cooler shown below is 
the favorite of market men through- 
out the country—handsome in ap- 
pearance, convenient, efficient in 
service. 
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being spent for numerous schemes of uplift 
and extension of the idea that. minorities 
are always right and existing governments 
always wrong, must be turning in his tomb 
at the rate of sixty revolutions a minute. 
The husband regretfully passed on. The 
widow is carrying on. There are few 
“causes” that are not on her contributing 


| list. I tried to find out from her just what 
| her specific purpose is, but got nowhere. 
| She talksa highly esoteric jargon, indicating 


that she is one of the few who really under- 


| stand, and that by her financial and other 
| support of these various radicalisms and so- 


cialisms, with all their appertaining angles, 
she is advancing her country toward the 
I hope for her sake we shall soon 
arrive at the goal. Otherwise she will be 
broke. 

I tackled a big manufacturer, whose busi- 
ness was left to him by his father, who 
built it up from nothing. This son ex- 
panded the business to great proportions, 
the processes of expansion being accom- 
panied by rebates, combinations, price 
agreements, divisions of territory and other 
paraphernalia of such enterprise. However, 
all the time he was demanding rebates, 
fixing prices to stifle competition, and other- 
wise being essentially modern in his busi- 
ness methods, his heart was yearning for 
the great and common people. So, as soon 
as his son was sufficiently educated in these 
essential procedures to intrust him with the 
business with the surety that nothing would 
be done that would imperil its fortunes, this 
hitherto potentially radical but business- 
stifled radical—always so at heart, mind 
you—took a neat bunch of millions out of 
the business and went forth for the welfare 
of the great toiling masses. 

“‘T consider my money a sacred trust,” he 
told me, ‘‘and plan to spend it for the up- 
lift and benefit of the downtrodden, by se- 
curing for them a wider extension of popu- 
lar government and making possible an 
equal distribution of those national benefits 
pe na that should be common 

o all.” 

I muffed that, but caught it on the second 
bound. 

“The money came from the business, 
didn’t it?” I asked him. 

“Certainly.” 

“Then why isn’t the business a sacred 
trust, also, and why not go a little farther 
along your path and distribute your busi- 
ness to your employes?” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘you mistake my mean- 
ing. The business belongs to my family. 
That is an entirely different matter.” 


How Casey Was Cornered 


As I left this busy panaceaist I thought 
of the story of the two pigs, which the late 
President Wilson once told me he consid- 
ered the aptest exposition of the inner 
attitude of most of the idealists he knew, 
and he knew a good many—more probably 
than any man of his generation. 

“Casey,” said McGuire, “if you had a 
million dollars, would you give half of it to 
your fellow men?” 

“‘T would so.” 

“If you had two farms, would you be 
willing to give one of them for the benefit 
of humanity?” 

“Indeed I would.” 

“Tf you had two horses, would you hand 
over one to the cause?” 


“Tf you had two pigs, would you divide 
them with # 

“‘Bad cess to you and your givin’, Mc- 
Guire!”’ broke in Casey. ‘‘ You know dom 
well I have two pigs!” 1 

Presently I found one of the most pro- 
ductive of the present-day supporters of 
the panacea business—a regular panacea 
Santa Claus. Heisn’t so rich as some, but 
he is more liberal than most. From all I 
could hear, he is worth around ten or twelve 
million dollars, and he made it all himself. 
Nobody left him a nickel. And he gives 
up! 

I talked with this chap for some time, 
and found that though he is as full of dawn- 
of-a-new-day language as Das Kapital, 
he is totally unable to define any of his 
terms. In fine, he could, and would, talk 
endlessly of wrongs and rights and equal- 
ities and remedies and surplus values and 
class consciousness and unified control, and 
mechanism of the capitalistic processes of 
production, and collectivism and the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of history; but he 
couldn’t explain what he meant by any of 
his phrases or follow one of them an inch 
beyond its point of origin. His mind was a 
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could not verify that statement, but I can 
bring some corroboratory evidence. Let me 
introduce Judge Martin L. Lueck. The 
judge lives at Beaver Dam. He was the 
Democratic candidate for governor last 
fall, and he devoted some attention to these 
inspectors, who, he said, are 9000 more or 
less efficient and well-salaried cogs in the 
La Follette-Blaine political machine in Wis- 
consin. 

The judge has a preliminary sample in 
the case of a pulp-wood inspector who in- 
spects in a Northern Wisconsin county. 
This man gets three thousand dollars a year 
in salary and turned in ten dollars to the 
pale treasury for his year’s inspection 
ees. 

“Wisconsin is inspected and regulated 
to death,’”’ says the judge. ‘‘We have too 
much inspection. We have too much regu- 
lation. There is too much expense con- 
nected with it, and it interferes with the 
individual rights and liberties of the citi- 
zens.” 

The judge was making a campaign speech 
over in Eastern Wisconsin and he said that, 
so far as he could discover, everybody in 
Wisconsin was inspected except the farmer. 
A woman in his audience told him he was 
mistaken. The farmer gets his also. She 
said that she had sold her farm and made 
arrangements to sell a hive of bees to a 
neighbor; but she found she could not sell 
the bees unless she had them inspected by 
the state bee inspector, or something, and 
the inspection would cost more than she 
was to get for the bees. So she moved off 
the farm and left the bees, and the neighbor 
came and got them. 


The Latest in Panaceas 


The judge also tells of a man who has a 
garage on a highway. This man sells gaso- 
line and hot dogs and sandwiches and runs 
a little feed mill to accommodate the neigh- 
bors. One day two young men came along 
and inspected the gas, nothing else. A little 
later two more came and inspected the 
pump. Two more came and inspected the 
premises from a sanitary point of view. 
Two more followed and inspected the scales. 
These were followed by two who looked 
into the matter of obeying the fire regula- 
tions, and these by a pair who were seeking 
to find out if the machinery of the mill was 
properly guarded and in accordance with 
the labor laws. There were fourteen in- 
spectors within a few days on that one lit- 
tle property. 

Judge Lueck tells of passing a hotel run 
by a friend of his in Beaver Dam. There 
were six runabout automobiles in front of 
the hotel. The proprietor was on the hotel 
steps and the judge asked, “‘Jake, how is 
business?’”’ 

“Fine,” said Jake. “I have just O. K.’d 
the expense accounts of six young men in 
the employ of the state. They are traveling 
around in these runabouts, and what do 
you think they are doing?” 

“Inspecting something, I suppose,” the 
judge replied, ‘“‘and doing a lot of La Fol- 
lette and Blaine politics on the side.” 

“That’s it,” said Jake. “They are in- 
specting the barberry bushes. I don’t know 
what is the matter with the barberry bushes, 
but they say it is something that has to do 
with the wheat.” 

“The point of that is,” says the judge, 
“that we haven’t raised enough wheat 
around Beaver Dam in the last ten years 
that one year’s crop would pay one night’s 
expenses of six young men at the Beaver 
Dam hotel, and the rates are not high 
either. It’s all one big political machine 
and nothing else,”’ says the judge in con- 
clusion. 

Wherefore, speaking of panaceas, and 
the latest one to make an important bid 
for the suffrages.of the voters, that is the 
sort of a cure-all for our political ills the 
panaceaists were voting for last fall. 
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is a Lot of Money 


yo Nea era extra dollars, over 
and above what you find in 
your regular pay envelopes, to buy 
things which you otherwise couldn’t 
afford—it’s a nice lot of money, 
isn’t it? 

That’s what 
Florida thought. 

“T would like to have $1000.00 by 
next June,” he wrote not long ago. 
“My motto is ‘If it’s Done by Dunn 
it’s Done Right.’ And by recom- 
mending your publications and giv- 
ing personal service, I have already 
made more than $10.00 in one day.” 

But now let us tell you how Mr. 
Dunn earns this extra money, and 
how you can too: 


Marion Dunn _ of 


Easily Earned in Spare Time 


N the first place, Mr. Dunn hasa 

regular job and probably works 
as long and as hard at it as we do 
at ours. The point is that, outside 
of working hours, whenever he has 
some reserve pep and spare time, 
he makes many a dollar as a local 
subscription representative for 
Curtis Publications. 
has already started toward his 
goal of $1000.00. Many of our 
workers have made and will make 


Mr. Dunn 


that much in the same length of 
time. 

At the outset, you might not 
earn profits equaling $10.00 a 
day. But if you are like hun- 
dreds of our representatives, an 
odd hour may pay $1.50 or more. 
And that’s worth while, isn’t it? 
There’s no obligation and you 
need no experience. 

For all the details, write today 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


430 Independence Square 
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of diminishing returns in the application of 
chemical fertilizers. All in all, the degree 
of desirability of a particular expanded use 
of chemical fertilizers in mixed agriculture 
cannot be stated offhand. For each crop and 
each area there is assumed to be a certain 
application that would pay in net remuner- 
ation; there is clearly a larger application 
that might not pay in net remuneration. 
It is, therefore, hazardous to suggest that 


‘| if we employed, let us say, five hundred 


thousand tons more nitrogen per year the 
result would be such and such increment in 
crops, with such and such effect on net farm 
income. And yet this is what much of the 
current argument in favor of a national 
program of nitrogen fixation really implies. 

Our agriculture is on the basis of maxi- 
mum outturn per man. Much of the best 
data on chemical fertilizers comes from 
Western Europe, where the agriculture is 
on the basis of maximum outturn per area. 
The two sets of conditions are not com- 
parable and we should be cautious in apply- 
ing Western European experiences to the 
United States. We deplore mining the soil; 
but the remedy may not be so simple as 
spreading commercial fertilizers. If we are 
depleting the soil annually to the extent of 
some three and a half million tons of nitro- 
gen, as suggested in the figures of Lipman, 
the forty thousand tons proposed to be se- 
cured from Muscle Shoals would hardly 
constitute a notable amelioration. Grant- 
ing, however, that the remuneration of 
agriculture, in connection with mixed farm- 
ing and crop rotation, would be enhanced 
by the availability of an increased supply 
of ammonia and nitric acid at a certain 
price, we come to the second assumption— 
that this nitrogen must be of atmospheric 
derivation. Need of nitrogen is an agricul- 
tural question; source of nitrogen an en- 
gineering question. 


Saltpeter Prices 


The earlier forms of nitrogen fertilizers 
were guano, crop residues, animal’ by- 
products, by-product ammonia and Chile 
saltpeter. Guano is exhausted. Crop resi- 
dues and animal by-products are being used 
more and more as feeding stuffs. The de- 
posits of saltpeter are not supposed to be 
approaching exhaustion, but with each year 
the cost rises as the richer or more accessible 
deposits are worked out and poorer or less 
accessible deposits have to be developed, 
though this is being partly compensated for 
by improved methods of extraction. Sen- 
ator Ladd complains that the Chilean Gov- 
ernment derives a large income for the 
state from the export tax on saltpeter and 
that the price of nitrogen fertilizers has 
risen during the past ten years, despite in- 
creased imports of saltpeter by the United 
States. As to the first point, it is difficult to 
see why a country that raises revenue by 
import taxes that hit producers in foreign 
countries should complain of a foreign 
country that raises revenue by export taxes 
that hit consumers at home. The price 
complaint falls flat because the senator has 
stated the prices of nitrogen ten years ago 
and now, without reference to general price 
levels. He gave the two prices of ammonia 
as 2.69 and 3.14, which means that the 1924 
price was 117 per cent of the prewar price. 
But the wholesale index number is some 
150 per cent of the prewar number. Survey 
the list of wholesale prices and index num- 
bers in the United States published regu- 
larly in the Survey of Current Business of 
the Department of Commerce. Few are 
the commodities whose present prices are 
as low as 117 per cent of the prewar price. 
The present price of ammonia and salt- 
peter, therefore, does not furnish an eco- 
nomic occasion for complaint, since these 
prices are relatively cheap rather than rela- 
tively dear. 

According to Curtis, the ammonia now 
available from coke ovens and gas works is 
about one hundred and thirty thousand 
tons of nitrogen. Only a part of the am- 
monia set free in the coking of coal or in the 
manufacture of gas is recovered. During 
the war by-product coke ovens were in- 
stalled to a notable extent, in part in 
response to governmental appeal, and pos- 
sibly to an extent not yet justified by pro- 
duction costs in the accounting of the coke 
industry. A great deal remains to be ac- 
complished in the direction of increased 
efficiency in the recovery of by-products of 
cokeries. With every decade has come a 
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has been regarded almost as a waste prod- 
uct. Phosphoric acid can be produced by 
decomposing phosphate rock with heat. 
When phosphate rock is heated with sand 
and coke the phosphoric acid is volatilized 
in a state of notable purity. The method 
has the advantage of using low-grade and 
mine-run phosphate rock. 

The phosphoric acid thus secured has 
many uses outside of fertilizers; for exam- 
ple, in metallurgy. Obviously electric cur- 
rent at Muscle Shoals could be employed 
either for the production of phosphoric 
acid or of fixed nitrogen. If the current were 
employed for the manufacture of phos- 
phorie acid, this could be combined with 
ammonia produced by direct synthesis and 
in nowise dependent upon electrical power. 
Senator Ladd speaks of “‘the large amount 
of electrical power which now, as then, is an 
absolute necessity, not only for the rather 
obsolete cyanamide process but for any 
known feasible process of producing a con- 
centrated combination of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid—the two chief fertilizer 
elements.’”’ The ammonia of the nonelec- 
trical Haber method combines with phos- 
phoric acid just as does ammonia indirectly 
derived from the electrical method, and 
apparently may be expected to remain the 
cheaper. Just as in the case of fixed nitro- 
gen, there is no engineering reason for in- 
sisting that phosphoric acid should be made 
electrically rather than with fuel. Viewed 
as an engineering problem, the method to 
be employed in both cases is the one that is 
intrinsically cheapest in production cost. 


Three Leading Considerations 


We have then three phases of the nitro- 
gen situation: The fear of private monop- 
oly of the coal supplies and apprehension 
of breakdown through coal miners’ strikes; 
the military problem of preparedness for 
manufacture of explosives in the event of 
war, independence of foreign sources of 
nitric acid and ammonia; and the engineer- 
ing problem of the cheapest production of 
nitrogen fertilizer and phosphoric acid. 

So far as the fear of interruption of sup- 
plies through coal miners’ strikes is con- 
cerned, the manufacture of fertilizer is not 
seasonal, but more or less continuous, and 
the finished fertilizers may be stored over 
considerable periods of time. A coal miners’ 
strike sufficiently widespread to paralyze 
plants for fixation of nitrogen would be so 
intolerable to the public and so injurious 
to more directly important functions than 
nitrogen fixation that the latter might well 
be regarded as negligible for a short period 
of time. Nitrogen fertilizers flowing into 
interstate commerce are under the control 
of antitrust laws, which, if necessary, 
might be revised to meet the exigencies of 
the fertilizer situation. 

So far as preparedness for war is con- 
cerned, one method is as good as another. 
Since the chemical method is to be the 
cheaper, according to present indications, 
this enables the Government to make use 
of another advantage of this method— 
the plants do not need to be located near 
the few sources of cheap water power, but 
may be located near the many sources of 
cheap coal. If, as and when we adopt a 
policy of government construction of ni- 
trogen-fixation plants for purposes of war, 
there is no reason why these need be elec- 
trical plants—they may just as well be 
Haber plants. A government-controlled 
coal-produced nitrogen plant has, from the 
military point of view, advantages over a 
government-controlled electricity-produced 
nitrogen plant. In fact, wartime is just the 
time when electrical power is most in de- 
mand for special uses in manufacture. 

There are broad facts in the engineering 
problem. One does not use a race horse to 
do the work of a plow horse. In this same 
manner one does not employ electricity to 
replace coal. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the cost of electrical fixation of 
nitrogen may be expected to rise relatively 
to the cost of coal fixation of nitrogen, 
partly because of the continual expansion 
of the uses of electricity. To a very large 
extent expansions in the uses of electricity 
are social, along lines where price is not the 
determining factor. The present total de- 
velopment of electric current in the United 
States approximates the figure for our total 
potential of hydroelectric development of 
electricity. At present the use of electricity 
is expanding faster than the development 
of hydroelectric installations. Large possi- 
bilities remain, though most of them run 
into huge sums of capital investment. In- 
dispensable metallurgical advances, upon 
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Give us Telephones 


Following the war, when business and social life surged 
again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 


hospitals, schools, mills, offices—‘‘Give us telephones.” 


No 


one in the telephone company will ever forget those days. 


Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 
telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 
had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, 
cables made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 


The telephone shortage is never far away. 


If for a few 


years the telephone company was unable to build ahead, if it 
neglected to push into the markets for capital and materials 
for the future’s needs, there would be a recurrence of the 
dearth of telephones. No one could dread that eventuality so 
much as the 350,000 telephone workers. 


Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth of 
communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and buildings 
are planned and developed years ahead of the need, that 
facilities may be provided in advance of telephone want. 
Population or business requirements added to a community 
must find the telephone ready, waiting. 
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which notable improvements in railway 
transportation depend, are contingent on 
the supply and cost of electrical energy. 
Railway cars of a fraction of the present 
weight could be built of aluminum alloys 
with the strength of the present steels em- 
ployed in such constructions, and this would 
revolutionize the cost of transportation; 
but this depends upon cheap electrical cur- 
rent. Over a long period of years to bind 
out the electrical output of a place like 
Muscle Shoals to the production of rela- 
tively dear nitrogen fertilizers, to the 
exclusion of metallurgical and other manu- 
tacturing uses and of the domestic and mu- 
nicipal use of this current within a radius of 
five hundred miles of the source of origin, 
would seem to involve a decision of great 
hazard. 

Suppose, by contract or otherwise, the 
electrical power of Muscle Shoals were legis- 
latively committed to the fixation of nitro- 
gen over a period of ycars, the fertilizer to 
be sold on a cost-plus basis. Suppose dur- 
ing the next few years—and this is not only 
reasonable but probable—the cost of pro- 
ducing nitrogen fertilizers by chemical 
means becomes so reduced as to be lower 
than the cost of primary electrical power at 
Muscle Shoals. In such a situation the elec- 
trical nitrogen plant would be deprived of 
its market, tied down to nitrogen fixation 
and the door shut. At the same time the 
electric current would be needed over the 
Southern States for a myriad of purposes— 
in metallurgy, the operation of labor-saving 
machinery of all kinds, in household light- 
ing and other domestic purposes, and so on. 
If, as and when such a situation develops, 
what might be termed the enslavement of 
the electrical power of Muscle Shoals to the 
fixation of nitrogen would constitute a pub- 
lic loss in fact, and a public blunder in pol- 
icy. No matter how strong the argument 
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“White magic!’? Wouldn’t you call it that? 
Cake or Powder 


With a damp cloth, I rub a thin lather of Bon Ami 

y ; whichever you prefer 
all over the glass. I wait a moment for it to dry—then 
whisk it off with a soft, dry cloth. 


| “*Hasn't Scratched Yet” 
Gone is every streak, every smudge, every speck of ci inst & 


dust, transforming my mirror, as though by magic, into 
crystal clearness! 
Bon Ami is popular because it cleans and polishes 


(without scratching) all the things mentioned above. 
Nor does it ever make the hands red or rough. a 
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This message is written for the millions of peo- 
ple who are satisfied with nothing but highest 
quality in the foods they serve. 


It is a story about Det Monte Asparagus. 


Asparagus is one of the most difficult of all 
foods to handle. There is nothing more fragile or 
perishable. To be right, it must be grown and 
packed in just the right way. 


Naturally, our 60 years’ experience in the can- 
ning industry has made us particularly exacting 
in the packing of this vegetable. 


Every bit of De. Monte Asparagus is thor- 
oughbred stock—raised in the rich alluvial delta 
lands of California. It is cut just as it peeps above 
the ground. It is taken immediately to our can- 
neries—located right among the fields where it 
grows. There it is sealed within the can and 
cooked—at once—before its fibre can toughen 
or its delicate flavor vanish. 


That explains why De. Monte Asparagus is 
so fresh and delicious in the can—why you like it 
better, even, than the best asparagus sold in the 
open market. 


And that explains, too, why Det Monte As- 
paragus is the choice of particular buyers—the 
world over. 


Why not serve it more often? It fits into any 
menu—no matter how simple. As a vegetable it 
has few equals—as a salad it is unsurpassed. And 
yet you can serve it—whenever you want it— 
without a bit of fuss or bother. 


But be insistent—and get the quality you want. 
Remember This When Ordering 


DEL MONTE Asparagus is packed and graded according to thick- 
ness or circumference of the spears or stalks—and each size is shown 
on the label—Giant, Colossal or Mammoth where extra large spears 
are wanted; Large, Medium and Small where a greater number of 
portions are necessary. 


Three different sizes of cans, too—pictured actual size on this page. 
Long spears in the large can—tender tips in the smaller cans! 

But no matter what the size of spear or can—you will find in each 
the same uniform tenderness and delicacy of flavor—the same supe- 
rior quality—that you naturally expect under the DEL MONTE label. 
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 B. WALLACE, PHILADELPHIA 


. 
tar ago, I had 
) | ite, that only 
3)1e walls of the 
Ise were standing, but time is treacherous and it has been two years since 
y lout in July, and by November—it’s November now—the tearing-down 
Pctically concluded. How long we had lived there, talked about the 
aj2s, I could never remember. I came into the house, as mine, for the 
dk, with Hob, who was then not more than three months old; but that 
tll in the measuring of years, for his pedigree had been mislaid and how 
)}e knew. 

i, at last, a place of my own for supper; Dorothy had gone on ahead in 
Ga thousand preparations; we had, I recall, a ham deep-crusted with 
®}rvant whatever. It was not an ordinary occasion. And when, together, 
she dishes, I returned to Hob, perhaps the sickest Airedale terrier that 
lioa life of outrageous ease. The sickness, really, was why I had bought 
~ 28es, 1t seemed, of a complication in which distemper bore a mere part. 
#>w, the whisper, of a dog tottering on tall weak legs. It was a little cold, 
red me; but by the rapidity with which he took the fifteen dollars he 
») Me a carrying basket it was clear he was afraid that while we talked 
. sale by death. All that night I sat up by Hob and gave him orange 
‘tes of eggs, and in the morning, feebly, he tried to bite me. Indignantly 


Autumn—By Joseph iergesheimer 


I went at once to bed; but 
what the bed was like, which 
room it was in, have gone from 
my mind. It is safe to say that the furniture was not wholly early American. “Then a 
bed was a bed; I hadn’t begun to search for high slender posts in walnut. Equally, any 
changes to the house were not yet discussed. We were too happy only to be there—to 
have a place, a ham, a dog, of our own. 

But, more than anything else, it was an immense relief that enveloped us—after 
Europe and illness and uncertainty and the houses of others. At once, I think, 
imperceptibly, the tranquillity of the very aged walls—aged, that was, for America— 
spread over us its influence. The earliest part of the Dower House had been built in 
1712 and it owned a very palpable isolation from current affairs and sounds. It was 
impossible, almost, to call from one room to another, the walls—of the successive 
additions—were so thick; and to go into the cellar was to leave behind everything that 
had happened since the Revolution. 

We were not, then, very sensitive to such qualities; we accepted with pride the two 
centuries that here lay behind us, and turned to the immediate difficulties and pleasures 
of living. Looking back, it seems to me that to a great extent the difficulties were 
the pleasures; I have no doubt because they were a part of youth. Money was very 
uncommon with us; the winter was particularly bitter, and we walked, for supplies 
from the stores, up and down, up and down, the long icy hill to West Chester; and I was 


4 


eal 


The Stone Passage 


persisting in my mad determination to write novels, stories, 
papers—to write. 

What I wrote in the morning I destroyed in the after- 
noon, what survived the afternoon I woke at night to sus- 
pect; and Dorothy cooked and swept and sang the refrains 
of songs in different parts of the house. I couldn’t literally 
sell a line of what I wrote; but then almost none of it 
reached a stage at which it could be offered; it would not 
glow into any vitality or fall into any form. That was the 
greatest difficulty; and still, looking back, God knows 
why, it, too, had the aspect of a pleasure; there was about 
it, I suppose, the satisfaction of a struggle in which, end as 
disastrously as it might, there was no possibility of sur- 
render. 

What, through this, the house was actually like has gone 
entirely out of my mind; I don’t recall the furniture, I 
don’t even recall the pattern of the rooms; yes, a pair of 
brass bedsteads, a 
couch in green 
baize that opened, 
a narrow black 
slatted chair with 
a rush seat, and a 
cherry candle- 
stand. The chair 
and the candle- 
stand were the 
first pieces of early 
American furni- 
ture I intimately 
knew; the chair 
had only four slats, 
and the stand no 
bird cage; its top 
was fixed; but I 
was ignorant of 
those qualifica- 
tions then. And 
now that they had 
gone and the 
chairs in the 
Dower House, of 
that type, five 
slats at least, all 
the candlestands 
bird cages, I re- 
membered them, 
too, deficient as 
they were, with 
the happiness that 
warmly veiled all 
the details of that 
time. 

Then, of course, 
I was looking for- 
ward. To what? 
It wasn’t—aside 
from an accompa- 
nying security — 
money; it wasn’t 
what, I believe, is 
referred to as 
fame; thatis, Ihad 
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no exact vision of myself crowned with laurel and 
everywhere met with public acclaim. I had left a 
Quaker school in Germantown for the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts; I made an effort, never very 
intense, to be a painter and, after a short period of 
years notable only for its amazing emptiness, the 
writing began. The impulse to do that resembled, 
as much as anything, the effort of a prisoner to dig 
his way into freedom and light. I was myself the 
prison; my ignorance and indolence, a total lack 
of mental discipline, were the locks and bars that 
held fast the ridiculous need to escape on paper. 

But what a freedom! When it was an accom- 
plished fact I was practically fixed in a chair, in a 

-closed-room;-for-the rest of-life. -A-brutal obsession 
of work overtook me, as though it were a punish- 
ment for earlier wasted years: I wrote without 
knowing how and without stopping. I wrote the day 
before Iwas married and thought about writing the “ 
day after; and then, in Italy, I wrote so much, it 
was all so unsuccessful and difficult, that a wretched 
breakdown took two more years from the doubtful 
remainder. 

Well, we returned from Italy. I wrote The Lay 
Anthony through a gray winter by the uneasy gray 
Atlantic Ocean; and in the spring we went to the 
Dower. House. - t. : 

When we were comparatively settled there I pro- 
ceeded to New York—for the day—with the manu- 
script of my first novel. It was in my mind to go to 
Scribner’s; but when I saw the Scribner Building, 
gazing at it from the opposite side of Fifth Avenue, 

I was at a loss: it was so big and held so many se- 

verely correct people. If I did go inside to whom 

could I speak about my book? The past years had 
done this—while I continued to write they had cured me, 
forever, of talking about it. No one—how could he be?— 
was interested in my effort; I mean no one was imper- 
sonally concerned; and so I had withdrawn into a grim 
sort of privacy. No, I couldn’t force myself into the rush 
and importance of Scribner’s, and finally I was in the small 
quiet beautifully furnished offices of Mitchell Kennerley. 
Mr. Kennerley became my publisher, I met Alfred Knopf. 
The period of my early struggle was coming to an end. 


Another struggle, naturally, and not less difficult, fol- 
lowed: I was free to write, the critical success of The Lay 
Anthony justified my position, but it made no money. Not 
a penny! Not enough people liked it to bring me a dollar. 
And the novel I had’ begun immediately to write promised 
to be no more popular. Yet, sometime while I was en- 
gaged with Mountain Blood we acquired the after-school 


The Hallway 


Old Iron 


hours of a colored boy named Clarence. My cles! 
ory of him was the duets he sang with Doro’ 
kitchen. Together, at the sink, they sang songs 
precisely the essential sentiment I couldn’t g« 
books. There was another Clarence later, far m 
tious, who broke the first historic blue platter I 
least, he was alone in the house with it when tl 
fell; a circumstance quite as convincing as his 
utter innocence. But it was the voice of the ear 
can’t recall him as very useful—that stayed in m 
Without any knowledge or skill whatever, a 
manual dexterity, I planted a vegetable g 
chopped into firewood a long partly rotten pla) 
wrote and chopped and planted and hoed, and 
I couldn’t decide which I detested most. Ni 
tainly, liked to write hour after hour, specially | 
know how; and I’d doubt the sincerity of an; 
told me 
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Film Producers Portraying the Life of Frederick the Great in the Kaiser’s Palace, Which They Have Rented 


From the German Government 


the plan came into operation, Germany herself was well on 
the way to arrange both these details. 

The deliberate debauching of her currency—it is ad- 
mitted now by some Germans that it was deliberate—had 
the desired effect of wiping out her internal debt. But 
when finally the value of her money depreciated faster 
than the printing presses could grind it out, Germany 
knew that the inflation game was up. She chucked it, and 
by a stroke of financial genius created the rentenmark. 
Since then both the dollar and the pound sterling have 
gone slightly below par on German exchange. 
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The Merchants of Berlin, in Cooperation With the Restaurants, 


A strong argu- 
ment for the 
Dawes Plan was 
that German in- 
dustrials were too 
rich and that some- 
thing had to be 
done about it. 
Germany, though 
not denying the 
wealth of this 
class, insisted that 
the bulk of the 
German people 
were entirely too 
poor, and that 
something had to 
be done about that. 


Wealth 


ERLIN, com- 

pletely down 
at the heel imme- 
diately after the 
war, now presents 
the outer spectacle 
of one of the most 
prosperous capi- 
tals of the world. 
Certainly it is the 
most expensive. 
There are few visi- 
tors; the prices are 
too high and there 
are no more bar- 
gains; but Berlin 
life, from the upper 
German view- 
point, is brilliant. 
The opera is su- 
perb. Nothing out- 
side of New York 
can compare with 
it. Prices are fan- 
tastic, yet the place is packed—with Germans. Every 
performance is the occasion for a scintillating display of 
French gowns, or German copies, Savile Row evening dress 
for the men, and jewels by the bushel. The theater, ad- 
mittedly one of the best in the world, seems at the zenith 
of prosperity. Every house is open and packed nightly— 
with Germans. That superproducer, Max Reinhardt, has 
abandoned his idea of locating in America; the world’s im- 
presarios are bidding for his latest offerings. 

The German motion-picture industry is becoming Amer- 
ica’s only serious competitor in quality of production. 
Even American stars are at- 
tracted by German salary 
offers; several ex-Hollywood 
film celebrities are now 
working in Berlin studios. 

Hotels are crowded—with 
Germans. Restaurant prices 
are exorbitant, yet it is nec- 
essary to reserve tables in 
all the best places. Berlin 
boasts of having the only 
restaurants in the world so 
exclusive as to have day- 
time locks on the doors. At 
several places you must pass 
the inspection of the maitre 
d’hétel before being shown 
to a table. The dance halls 
and other night-life empori- 
ums reap almost their entire 
golden harvest from Ger- 
mans. 

The streets are full of life, 
and the roar of automobile 
traffic, according to resi- 
dents, increases audibly 
from month to month. Tax- 
icabs, more luxurious than 
in America, cost three times 
as much, but are heavily 
patronized. At night, stores 
are gayly lighted and side- 
walks crowded. Illumi- 
nated kiosks carrying much 
advertising brighten 

(Continued on Page 138) 


HE moving picture, five B Z ; 
| rests of saccharine senti- W 

ment, moved on to its 
sticky end; and the hero and 
heroine having faded out in a 
final kiss, Angie and Virgie 
dusted from their laps the 
paper remnants of the choco- 
late caramels they’d been con- 
suming, and rose. As they did 
so, in turn each breathed a 
brief critique of the gem, the 
matinée’s offering. 

“Marvelous!”” murmured 
Angie. 

“Incredible!” uttered Virgie. 

Yawning momentarily, they 
picked up their furs from the 
floor. 

Slight and willowy in figure 
and of a seraphic sweetness of 
mien, in appearance the two 
bore out the name long .be- 
stowed on them—the Angel 
Twain. The facts, though, led 
to a suspicion of something 
hollow in the title. Their joint 
ages under thirty-eight— 
thirty-seven and a half, to be 
exact—they seemed, for exam- 
ple, already to have learned the 
world was their oyster. Thus, as 
if firm in the belief, morning, 
noon and night all their 
moments were. devoted to in- 
vestigating the morsel energet- 
ically. 

The railroad magnate, J. 
Hosmer Parks, was Angie’s 
parent. Virgie’s, on the other 
hand, was Briscoe P. Roberts, 
chairman of the board at the 
Investment Finance Corpo- 
ration. Here, however, as be- 
tween families, any semblance 
of amity—for that matter, ac- 
quaintance—ends conclusively. 
Parks, Angie’s parent, hated 
Roberts. Roberts, for his part, 
loathed and reviled the name of 
Parks, its mere mention anath- 
ema. It remains, in short, only 
to be said that the hatred was 
another interesting bond be- 
tween their offspring, the Angel 
Twain. Why let business in- 
terfere in the pleasures of life? 

Angie and Virgie didn’t, nat- 
urally. 

In passing, one might pause 
to reflect on this. One might, in 
fact, enlarge ad lib. on the 
innocent joie de vivre, so to 
speak, of Angie and Virgie as 
contrasted with the spleen, the conflict and the strife of 
Parks and Roberts, their parents downtown in Wall Street. 
Be that as it may, though, life is not all beer and skittles. 
Life is real, life is earnest—and who said, too, the rich 
lack problems? 

Not Angie and Virgie, certainly. 

As Virgie stood up, at the same time slipping into her 
tan-hued baby caracul, she spoke again. Inquiring idly, 
“Don’t they ever teach actors anything?”’ she added, 
“Imagine being kissed like that!” 

Angie at the moment was struggling into her otter and 
martens. ‘‘Not by any man I let kiss me,”’ she confirmed; 
and an arm in one sleeve, she was vigorously groping for the 
other when all at once she paused. A muffled exclamation 
escaped her. “‘ Heavens, that reminds me, Virge! I utterly 
forgot about Willy!”’ Startled, she gazed at her companion. 
“T left Willy parked all this time at the Plaza tea room!” 

Virgie stared at her. 

“Not Willy Simmons, Ange?” 

It was so, whoever Willy Simmons might be; and Angie 
gave another exclamation. ‘‘That isn’t all, Virge! I 
touched Willy for all he had; and all I’ve got on me is 
twenty cents!” 

Virgie gave a muffled cry. 

““Two dimes and a nickel’s all I’ve got!” she exclaimed. 

They stopped short, backing up the crowd that thronged 
the aisle; though at the moment this seemed of slight con- 
cern. Dismay, not to call it consternation, was written on 
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For a Moment the Banker’s Face Was Expressive. “If You Like,’’ Suggested Virgie, “I’ll Telephone Mr. Sudley”’ 


their faces; and exclaiming ‘“‘Two dimes and a nickel, 
what!” Angie cried eloquently, ‘‘I told him to take tea if 
I was late; and tea costs fifty, cinnamon toast a quarter; 
And just think! What if that muffin-hound gets to going 
at the muffins!” 

Halted, the crowd behind them began to murmur. Angie 
and Virgie, though, appeared deaf even to the loudest of 
the murmurs. The image of the muffin-hound Willy ma- 
rooned at the Plaza seemed, in fact, to suggest something 
even more sinister than the mere details would suggest. 
Briefly, it was not until a determined, square-jawed per- 
son, a woman with an umbrella, gave Angie a vigorous 
poke that the two saw fit to move; then it was only to 
step aside between two rows of vacant seats. 

Here, her face severe, Virgie gave her twin dear a scowl. 
“Angie Parks, what’s up?”’ she demanded. 

“Father,” replied Angie. 

“Him!” echoed Virgie. 

Angie nodded, the nod morose. ‘On account of Willy, 
Virge. Mother figured I might be fixing to slide out— 
elope, you know—so she tipped off father. You know what 
fathers are, of course.” 

Virgie did, evidently. “You don’t mean he canned your 
handout!” 

“Every sou!”’ acknowledged Angie. 

The handout mentioned, it appears, was Angie’s weekly 
allowance; and Virgie peered at her. ‘“‘The way dad, too, 
did me, what?”’ Virgie cried. So it seemed. 
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he wore, 
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at my hip; I ain’t goin’ to turn out my 

ther! I’ve me orders,’”’ said O’Brien; 
jt on me, which I ain’t, you couldn’t have it 


dat her twin angel. “Did you ever hear any- 
at!” she demanded. 
‘Virgie didn’t say so. “Is he lying, Ange?” 


sdtothe chauffeur. “‘Areyoulying, O’Brien?” 
mind!” returned O’Brien darkly. 
a moment or two they talked together hur- 


,”’ said Virgie, rapidly summing up the status 
'; one thing; but the main thing’s us. They 
3 stymied—or so they seem to think—but 
ie present we’re dust beneath their feet, just 
-mustn’t forget the duty we owe ourselves! 
we going to do about Willy?”’ 

me?” asked Angie. 

e, all Angie knew, in fact, was that if some- 
it done, and done quickly, they’d probably 
'n the night hunting bail for Willy. 

‘sould you put up anything for bail?’’ queried 


‘ot!” O’Brien promptly replied. 

|t, though, Virgie all at once gave an exclama- 

'T’ve got it, Ange!” 

‘? Bail?” asked Angie, brightening. 

‘ak, don’t bother me. I’m thinking!’’ Virgie 

rply. 

sorbed, she fell silent. Left as if alone, Angie 
on O’Brien. It had something to do with 

iy cents, the shame, too, of a full-grown man 

‘ld with only sixty cents; but this seemed all. 

oped further, the chauffeur at the moment 
gns of imminent apoplexy, Virgie spoke 


bond salesman, isn’t he?’”’ she demanded. 
',” answered Angie. 

now about stocks?” Virgie asked sharply. 
ass so,”’ replied Angie. 

ure?’’ questioned Virgie. 

) a lot of stockbrokers,”’ said Angie. 

is had to do, though, with Willy, Angie failed 
Willy, true, was a Wall Street man, a bond 
' the bargain; but bond salesmen could be 
|3 expeditiously, couldn’t they, as any of the 
/s numerous members of society? She was 
hen Virgie tempestuously cut her short. 
jassish, Ange! Willy’s not going to jail. I’m 
eer, about his tea check!’ Giving a gurgle 
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and her air decisive, she popped into the limousine ab- 
ruptly, hauling its mistress in behind her. ‘‘Drive to the 
garage!’’ directed Virgie to O’Brien. 

““What?”’ echoed Angie. 

“The which?” inquired O’Brien. 

Virgie leveled her eye at him. 

“The garage, O’Briei!’’ As O’Brien still stared she 
added something else. “‘At the garage, O’Brien, you’ll or- 
der twenty gallons of gas. Gas is twenty-two this week, 
O’Brien; and that makes four dollars and forty cents. As 
it’s the cash, not gas, we want, tell the garage man,” said 
Virgie, ‘‘to mark it down on the ice. Understand?”’ in- 
quired Virgie. 

O’Brien evidently understood. 

For a moment a new threat of apoplexy flew its signals 
in his face. “‘On th’ ice, eh?” he vociferated; ‘‘on th’ ice! 
Charge up the gas that way, gettin’ money for it? I’ll not!” 
said O’Brien. “‘I’ll see anyone further fust! It’s as good 
as my job, was the boss t’ hear of it!’’ 

Virgie smiled at him. The smile, too, was as steel. 

“Be nice, O’Brien! Drive to the garage. Or if you 
don’t,” added Virgie, “‘would you rather the boss heard 
the way you’ve been taxicabing around at night? With 
the car, O’Brien. When the car, O’Brien, was supposed to 
be in the garage. What?” inquired Virgie. 

As O’Brien, dazed, stumbled to his seat behind the 
steering wheel, Angie gave another ery, a murmur of con- 
scious adulation. 

“Oh, Virge, you wonder girl!’”’ she exclaimed. 

The wonder girl gave one slender shoulder an indolent 
shrug. 

“That’s nothing. ‘Wait till I really get going, Ange!” 

Then, giving her dearest friend a reassuring pat, Virgie 
added, ‘‘Be brave, dearest! If money’s all you and Willy 
need for your happiness, I’ll see you have it! And soon 
too,” Virgie also added after a moment. 


It was about this instant, or a few minutes subsequently, 
perhaps, that over at the Plaza tea room the muffin-hound 
Willy Simmons rose from a table, glanced swiftly toward 
a near-by exit, then sat down again. Disclosed, Willy was, 
in age, the usual bond salesman’s age; in height, he was 
about six feet or thereabouts: The reason, though, why 
Willy sat down so swiftly ere he’d hardly risen was that 
betwixt him and the exit was a waiter, 
the waiter himself six feet or thereabouts 
in height. 


Observing, however, that the waiter had fixed on him 
a penetrating eye, Willy beckoned to the fellow. 

“Muffins,”’ Willy tersely said. 

““Muffins?”’ echoed the waiter, the inflection rising. 

“Muffins,” repeated Willy. 

Though it was his fifth consecutive muffin order his tone 
was firm; and the waiter departed. Willy’s ruse, though, 
if it were such, proved but futile. Automatically another 
six-foot waiter moved strategically into place between the 
table and the door; and under his breath Willy murmured 
briefly. ‘‘Dash that woman!’’ was what he murmured. 
Just as he said it, however, the door of the tea place 
opened; and through the opening hurried a full set of otter 
and martens, accompanied by a tan-hued baby caracul. 

Willy rose anew, his face, though relieved, irate. 

“Say, you!” he said. 

“Oh, Willy!” the otter-and-martens cried repentantly. 

The tan-hued baby caracul, however, exhibited neither 
repentance nor regret. ‘‘Shut up and sit down, Willy!’’ she 
directed, her tone businesslike, energetic; and exhibiting 
in her glove four one-dollar bills and forty cents in silver, 
this evidently a guerdon to still Willy’s fears, she added 
briskly, ‘‘Now what d’you know about stocks, Willy? 
Could you deal in them if you had to, dumb-bell?”’ 

“Stocks?” echoed Willy. Though he’d sat down he now 
got up again. ‘“‘What d’you mean, stocks?” 

“‘Father’s,”’ replied Virgie; ‘‘Angie’s, mine. Mine, 
Angie’s. Do you want a map?” inquired Virgie tartly. 

Willy sat down again. 

“You see,” said Virgie, ‘‘as Ange and I need money, 
cash, we’ve decided to take advantage of our advantages!”’ 


II 


DVANTAGHS, yes. The background considered, there 
was no doubt the two had advantages, opportunities 
included. Stocks and such were, in fact, the daily pabulum 
of Briscoe P. Roberts, Virgie’s parent; and the same also 
was true of J. Hosmer Parks, the parent of Angie. Thus, 
in the downtown arena of Wall Street, the two lifelong an- 
tagonists not infrequently staged demonstrations of acute, 
you might call it painful interest to the public. 

Shares of the P. K. & B., the main stem of the Parks 
system of traffic lines, were Parks’ specialty, his baby boy. 
Sometimes, over on the Exchange, Parks whooped up the 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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has a large circulation 

among the hardened- 
artery class—the sclerotic sec- 
tion of our leading citizens—our 
big financiers, brokers, business men and other important 
economic and professional pastors and masters—that re- 
serves a portion of a column of its space for the collected 
chronicle of the items about the deaths of ardent, but 
oidish, old and older golfers who plop over on their stern 
set faces while playing the game, so-called, and immedi- 
ately cease to have any further concern as to their drives, 
stances, grips and putts, or anything else relating to this 
mundane and golf-obsessed sphere. 

Fair enough. Judging from the number of 
such sudden emigrations to the presumably 
golfless Beyond that the reader casually no- 
tices in the news columns of 
the papers, the editor whose 
job it is to sort the records of 
them from the obituary news 
grist for this column must have 
small difficulty in filling his 
space. 

Usually the accounts read 
like this, with more detail, of 
course, if the decedent was a 
millionaire, which affluent con- 
dition is of the greatest Amer- 
ican news importance: 
“Judge Robert K. Goofus, aged 62, 
dropped dead on the eleventh tee of 
the St. Haggis Golf Club yesterday 
afternoon, just after making a drive. 
The judge was an enthusiastic golfer 
and it was his custom to play at least 
eighteen holes several times a week, 
with two full rounds, thirty-six holes, 
on Saturdays and Sundays. He ap- 
peared to be in his usual health when 
he started out with his friend, William 
N. Beegin, the well-known contractor, 
although Mr. Beegin, who joined a 
threesome that was just behind Judge 
Goofus and himself, and thus was only 
momentarily detained in his game, said, 
on his return to the clubhouse after his 
round, that Judge Goofus had com- 
plained of an occasional uneasiness in 
his left side and mentioned that he had 
not been sleeping well lately.” 


[nas a isa newspaper that 
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Old Boys, Old Hearts 


“T\R. CHARLES V. WAGGLE, who 

was on the links, said the cause 
of death undoubtedly was heart failure, 
although the fact that the doctor was 
engaged in a critical dollar-dollar-dollar 
match at the time prevented him from 
making an examination. Fortunately, 
four of the club’s employes were near- 
by replacing divots and the body was 
removed immediately from the tee, 
thus causing no congestion on the 
course. The body was taken to the 
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caddy house, as Mrs. Sylvester Sow- 
erby, the prominent social leader, was 
giving a mah-jongg party in the club- 
house, and was thence removed to the 
judge’s late residence, where the funeral 
services will be held on Tuesday after- 
noon. 

“Judge Goofus, who served one term 
on the bench of the Municipal Court, 
was a leading corporation lawyer, and 
played in the finals of the sixth sixteen 
in the Senior Tournament of 1922. His 
handicap was thirty-six.” 

And so we read from day to day. 
Good old boys with bad old hearts 
making a task, a labor, a rite out of 
what was originally fixed up to be a 
game, working at it dourly, desperately, 
each of them as solemn as a corner- 
stone orator in a plug hat, trying to 
think of forty things at one and thesameé 
time, taxing their weary minds with 
jargon about pronation and rhythm 
and other incomprehensible hugger- 
mugger, flogging their weary bodies 
through eighteen holes, or more, of golf, 
taking their multitude of ad- 
versities more tragically than 
they would take the failures 
of their businesses—toiling, 
drudging at golf instead of 
playing at it light-heartedly 
and cheerfully, and very often 
dropping with dull thuds just 
after a mighty swing on which 
the fate of nations depended, 
or a hurry up a hill to see 
where the ball is, or a clamber 
out of a deep sand trap where, 
by a malign calamity compa- 
rable only to an attack of the 
bubonic plague, a ball has 
nestled. And there they are— 
beyond golf and beyond ev- 
erything else; but they took 
golf seriously. That is a fine 
line for a tombstone. 

Is golf a game? Originally, 
no doubt, and so intended, 
and so remaining in England, 
say, as a casual diversion. In 
Scotland, of course, golf is a 
business, and so is everything 
else, even eating oatmeal. 
However, records show that 
until America was inoculated 
the Scots did not hang all 
possible crépe on golf. There 
was here and there a bit of 
cheer in a Scotch round. When 
we grabbed it, some thirty or 
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ymany sorts of the other irons—scores of 
1ow many dingbats, dinguses, gadgets and 
f her sorts there are, ranging from freak irons, 
t, for some impossible shot, to contraptions to 
\ything you haven’t got except your mind. 
2 a few books out on how to improve your 
jidifany. Patent tees, patent gloves, patent 
tt clocks, counters, arm straighteners, knee 
gies, pads, grips, garters, vests, head holders, 
iger tape, arch supporters, especial golfing 
jtent golfing pipes, patent practice thingama- 
sad pictures, pictures and books, neckties, 
aams showing just how the awe-inspiring ex- 
7/0, uses his mashie-niblick for his world-famous 
-jump-three-cartwheels-and-a-Risley shot, 
it2 tassels to dangle at the knee. 
lit the obvious expert clamor that will arise 
«nd contemptuous effect that all this is merely 
tuffy middle-aged duffer for the return of the 
et me say here that it is nothing of the sort. 
it Those golfers who desire to decorate their 
i with cute little tassels can so decorate with- 
tom me, provided, always, the tassels match 
2 minant color in the shirt or sweater. That is 
.|¢ wouldn’t be real 1925 golf without that. 
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n-ely an inquiry into present-day golf to dis- 
it her it is a game as it is complexedly carried 
: uited States, or whether it is a rite requiring 
piitus, certain robes, certain rhythms, prona- 
tr incredible and ineffable bunk, including the 
1which Rodin’s Thinker regards his big toe, 
. transferred to the vast number of golf- 
¢ ans who toil their way around our expensive 
a and deliriously penalized golf courses and 
‘uch amusement and entertainment out of it 
‘0 at out of hoeing corn. 
oy of many pertinent facts tending to show 
t American system of improvement by in- 
2xity and our idea that efficient progress con- 
alrately augmented intricacy, our American 
indardization, our American 
4 iching the utmost importance 
‘uur American and abysmal fail- 
ver our play into mechanicized 
S| bor, combined with our sus- 
he canny Scotch and English 
ald commercial effort to create 
nl quential atmosphere with their 
1 \cus-pocus and for their own 
, ir unceasing efforts to split the 
's layers and 
lu veness by the 
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I Mean Golf With No Adventitious Lead:Pencil 
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and foolishly elaborate labor, changed it 
from a sport to the snobbishly social, 
sartorial, expensive, complicated and 
altogether preposterous thing it now is 
in‘many of its manifestations. 

But, comes the triumphant rebuttal 
from the club golfers, look at the great 
number of municipal golf courses that 
have been built across the country. 
There’s democracy in golf for you. 
Well, let’s look at them. The munic- 
ipal golf courses are the last refuge of 
golf as a game in this country. They 
play golf for fun on the municipal 
courses, not for the purpose of wear- 
ing plus-fours. If it were not for the 
municipal courses golf in this country 
would be almost entirely codfish. There 
are some golf clubs left where the courses 
have not been butchered into fantas- 
tically trapped, bunkered, penalized and 
inordinately lengthened affairs for the 
benefit of the professionals and a few 
star amateurs, most of whom do no 
contributing to the exchequer. There 
are a few golf clubs left in this country 
where the costs are not prohibitive to a 
man of moderate means. But not many. 
On the other hand, the tendency is to 
smother the game with the egregious 
expenditure of money for palatial club- 
houses, by remaking courses time and 
again at the behest of the small minority 
who play the game with near-par ex- 
pertness, by promoting exclusiveness by 
making it cost money, which is our typically American 
way of arriving at exclusive distinction. 

The list of golf clubhouses and courses in this country 
that have cost and are costing from three hundred thou- 
sand toa million dollars and more, is long and 
is constantly lengthening. There are several 
golf clubs in this country that require ten 
thousand dollars for a membership fee, and 
those where the first cost is a thousand dollars 
and up are numerous. 

The answer to this in the American manner, 
of course, is that those who cannot afford to 
pay need not expect to play. These are at 
liberty to go to the municipal courses, and if 
they go early enough in the morning on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, which are the days most 
people have free for golf, if they get there and 
take a number at six o’clock in the morning, 
say, they may be able to get started by ten or 
eleven o’clock. Our tenets of civilization do 
not admit of criticism of the segregation idea 
for purposes of social or other distinction and 
exclusiveness. That idea is one of the funda- 
mental principles of life wherever lived, espe- 
cially Anglo-Saxon life. The thought of the 
man sitting in the club window that he is 
better than the man passing on the sidewalks 
because he can come into the club and sit at the 
window and the other cannot, is an old and 
powerful thought. Carried to its last degree 
it consists of a series of hermits sitting in a 
series of caves, a plan which has some advan- 
tages because of its cheapness. 

Wherefore, there is no criticism of the golf- 
club idea, as such, because the golf club affords 
the only means for men and women who can 
pay for it to play golf in agreeable surround- 
ings. The criticism that holds for golf as we do 
it in this country is that the ex- 
penditures for it have become 
fantastic in view of the benefits 
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derived, and that instead of maintaining golf as a game 
we have made it a medium for silly wastefulness, and for 
sillier social buncombe. 

If you could see the balance sheets of all the golf clubs in 
this country, for the past five years or so, or since the 
absurd craze for lengthening and retrapping and making 
more difficult golf courses began to spread across the 
country, since the parvenu idea of magnificent clubhouses 
began to bear its most expensive fruit, you would find that 
a large per cent of these clubs, a very large per cent, even 
where annual dues are a good ways up in the hundreds of 
dollars per year, have not broken even, and that assess- 
ments on the members, in addition to annual dues, are the 
rule rather than the exception. You would find schemes 
for selling bonds, for selling life memberships, and other 
financial hocus-pocus resorted to in order to keep these 
ornate and florid foolishnesses afloat. You would find 
boards of governors meeting and searching out ways and 
means to make the cash income jibe with the outlay. You 
would find membership drives projected and carried out. 


Young Men Kept Out 


1 SHORT, you would find that the whole system of club 
golf in this country is topheavy in every way—in its 
organization, in its expense, in the exactments of its play- 
ing in such ways as clothes and implements and other 
expenses. We have taken golf in the United States and 
inflated it until it isn’t golf any more and is a cross 
between a social function, a sartorial exhibition, an archi- 
tectural debauch, a golf-engineering fantasy, a financial 
exploitation and a sad, serious and suffocating rite. 

We have made golf so expensive that the natural oncom- 
ing supporters of the game, the young men who are starting 
in life for themselves, cannot afford to belong to the clubs 
where, in normal circumstances, the best opportunities for 
enjoyment of golf should be obtainable. They are forced 
to the crowded municipal courses, or to the smaller and, 
often, unsatisfactory clubs—unsatisfactory in a golf sense. 
We have blown this once 
pleasurable game up to gro- 
tesque proportions. Being 
the greatest natural snobs 
in the world, we have taken 
this game and used it for a 
medium of a snobbishness in 
many quarters that is in- 
credible. And even then the 
thing falls of its own weight 
at times, and will so fall 
far more frequently in the 
future. 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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in Harlem one Saturday afternoon— 

Horace T. Pethick; you may have heard 
of him. Pethick sells North River brick and 
Cow Bay sand; I was putting up a flat up in 
the Bronx at the time. He hada 
cigar, and sat around talking of 
this and that, and waiting for 
me to ask him out to lunch. 
He’s quite a fellow—big, impos- 
ing, chin whisker 
and white waistcoat; 
he likes to talk and 
I like to hear him. 
I was waiting for a 
salesman to report. 
I had a bunch of 
lots up in Pelham 
Manor that I took 
in a trade and I was 
trying to saw them 
off on the Italian 
colony up that way. 
They weren’t very 
good lots, lowground 
near the canal and 
the power house and 
the incinerator; but 
they were plenty 
good enough for the 
people I was shoot- 
ing at, and I’d put 
on a salesman on 
salary and commis- 
sion. He didn’t seem 
to be getting any- 
where, and I was 
holding his twenty- 
five dollars in a 
pretty tight fist 
when the young fel- 
low himself opened 
the door and blew in. 

“How is it this week, Andrus?” I said, jumping him. 

‘““Wonderful, boss,” he said happily. ‘You can draw 
your contract for the whole works!”’ 

““Yes—and how come?”’ I said, feeling looser. 

This young fellow came over to me and put an arm over 
my shoulders and looked right into my face. He whispered, 
glancing over at Pethick. Pethick seemed unnecessarily 
interested, as a matter of fact, and was bending over to 
listen and to see. Pethick has a cast in one eye, and it is 
sometimes hard to be sure what he is looking at; but I 
had him right this time, and I hunched closer to my sales- 
man. 

“I’ve got an appointment for four o’clock with the 
head of a big Italian fraternal order,” the young fellow 
whispered right into my left ear. “‘They’ve seen the prop- 
erty and are sold on it and want the whole thing or none; 
so let me have a couple of blank contracts and I’ll get out 
of here.” 

“Ts that right?” I said, smiling all over. 

He grabbed my hand to shake on it. By chance, if that 
was it, he grabbed the hand that was holding his week’s 
money, and I let him have it. Then he snatched a couple 
of blanks and legged it for the door. 

““Good boy!’’ I shouted after him. 
very tickled. 

“Say, Conway,” said Pethick quickly, ‘‘who is that 
fellow? What’s he doing here? Isn’t his name Andrus? 
Why, he was down in our office last Thursday, and we put 
him on to sell for us at thirty a week and commission.” 

“‘He—wha-a-at?’’ said I, and I saw that big sale to the 
Italian fraternal order disappearing into the blue. I got 
to the door in one jump, but he was already going out into 
the street below and going fast. ‘‘ You’re fired!” I shouted. 

I felt sore; stung again. 

“Check grabber,” I said. ‘‘I’ll bet he never tried to sell 
a blessed lot. All he wanted was to get that old salary 
every week and while the getting was good. Selling for you, 
too, was he? Yes, and I’ll bet money he has half a dozen 
other suckers on his list. I am certainly slow to learn. The 
next bird that comes in here and asks for Westchester 
territory or Jersey or some place where he has an excuse 
for not reporting here every morning, I’m going to hit him. 
I’m going to take a chance and hit him. I’d give a box of 
good cigars to know what’s come over them.” 
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“T confess I am at a loss to say, Conway,” said Pethick 
in his deep and friendly drawl. He pushed out his thick 
red lips, reflecting, and his cross-eye looked very sad. 
“They do, indeed, seem to be a lot of check grabbers, as 
you call them, many of them. It wasn’t like that years 
ago when I was selling, before ii 

“Yes,” I said, saving him trouble. 

He meant before he was put in the coop, to be frank. 
I don’t cotton to jailbirds or care to do business with them; 
but there’s so many laws ‘to put people in jail nowadays, 
and so many other laws to keep people out, that it’s not 
the way it used to be. Pethick seemed like a good fellow to 
me, and his-brick and sand were aces, and I knew the 
jam he’d got into was some business difficulty, so I was 
suspending judgment. 

““My reaction to it, Conway,” he said, looking at the 
end of his cigar, ‘“‘is to say the present lamentable condi- 
tion among salesmen is the result of the emphasis put on 
selling, as much as anything. In every business I’ve been 
in, and I’ve seen the wheels of quite a few, there was a 
standing feud between the factory and the office; the 
factory says that bad business is the fault of the sales 
force, and the salespeople say that they can’t sell such poor 
goods against competition. But the onus falls first of all 
on the selling end; I could illustrate that by an anecdote 
from my own experience. 

“‘Some years ago I spent a summer in the open air at 
Coney Island, that playground of New York’s teeming 
millions. My business associate at the time was a gentle- 
man named Elgar, an ex-laundry worker, who had been 
atrociously mauled in an industrial accident, and who was 
in consequence of extremely unlikable physiognomy. I 
must, however, give Elgar credit for great courage and 
determination. 

“He had not been dispirited by his extreme ugliness, but 
had rather been elated thereby, and he hired this booth on 
the Midway and exhibited himself to the general public as 
a dog-faced boy—an inspiring example of an apparent 
defect being turned into an overwhelming advantage. I 
stood on a rostrum outside and called upon the passers-by 
to come in and have a look at my partner for five cents, a 
nickel, half a dime, the twentieth part of a dollar. I was 
thus, in a business way But, pardon me, Conway, 
what was it?” 
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Was Bending Over to Listen and to See 


LESTER RAL PH 


nm 


“Nothing, Pethick 
coughing. “I must h; 
of something. Go ahe 

“T was thus, in a ver 
the sales force of our 
prise; and Elgar mig] 
upon as the factory. 
me, don 
way? | 
my duti 
tiously, 
to the p 
as I wal 
deed, it 
it was 
expressi 
selling 
overhi 
brought 
first d 
In any 
took w 
he th 


said the 
grossing 
we shot 
he coulc 
better 
himself. 
know tl 
artee st 
busines 
itates, : 
a e 
would 
produc! 
‘Perha} 
ter try. 
“The 
low sai 
and gla: 
retire i 
and po 
traction. Can you imagine such idiocy, Con 
knew that an ample vocabulary, a clear and re 
practice in public speaking and a knowledge ( 
chology were essential to success in the work 
the presumption to undertake, and I knew t! 
low had none of these; but to humor him, 
partner will, and to let him find out his in 
himself, I let him have his way for the time 
went into the tent while he mounted the ros! 
Pethick relit his cigar, taking his time abo 
“Your partner must have ruined the busi 
“He gave the show away, didn’t he?” 5 
“Rather on the contrary, Conway,” said Pc 
that brings us to the dissolution of our partne 
can believe me, we did three times the bus 
done before! The patrons flocked into the te 
masses, so that we had to put on a cashier 4 
was gratifying, properly regarded, but non 
brought us to an open breach at our depat 
ference late that night. I stoutly maintainec 
business constituted no reflection on my per 
ance, but that the trade was roused to entht 
sight of Elgar at the door; but he wo ha 
were properly cast and should continue in 
employment. sp 
“We parted on that. The point I an 
unhappy effect of recrimination betwee 
and the selling ends, the factory and 
it, don’t you, Conway?”’ ; 
“Oh, very clearly, Pethick,’’ I said. 
“T parted with Elgar because I knew t 
must eventually land upon the rocks if h el 
were concentrated on selling, you know, ‘ 
nothing to sell. We were doing a p 
with no repeat value. That sort of thir 
Island, where they will charge you ten 
wrecked schooner and will then show é 


glass, a mere play on words; but thats ne 
chandising, is it? One must sell anew 4 Ww 
beginning, instead of building up consumer: 
I abandoned the cigar business for a simular © 
“You were in the cigar business, 
“For nearly two years, Conway. 
called the Corona de Kroner. It was! 
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med Emil Kroner, on Baxter Street down- 
was rather poor stufi. However, he whole- 
, me for twelve dollars a thousand, and they 
ue for the money. I put them out in the 
mall-restaurant trade, the sort that served 
's lunches and twenty-five-cent regular din- 
n excellent approach; I’ll give you my saloon 


mt to enter the place and order a glass of 
being served, I would contemplate the glass 
oroprietor what he was paying for them per 
d this information already, having bought 
of the glasses from a regular supply house; 
; were standard throughout the trade, having 
ase diameter of a silver half dollar, and being 
‘igh. The proprietor told me, as a matter of 
then said I could let him have four dozen at 
ed price, being, as I said to him, an auction 
ilways glad to take them, and I handed them 


the cigar case, I asked him what he paid 
ish cigarettes, a tremendous seller to that 
ld me that he paid three and a half cents a 
arton, and I let him have two cartons at three 
ry happy to get them he was, you may be- 
then I asked him what he was paying for 
idard twenty-five-cent smoke.” 
id I. “You could give him a real bargain in 
’t you?” 

something guileless about Pethick; some- 
t out of his head. If I had heard the same 
vy one of forty other salesmen I’d have told 
;0 get out and stay out. 
thing very attractive, Conway,” said Pethick. 
ably well in the cigar business, netting about 
da quarter a week; but I came to perceive 
‘future in it, and I was young and properly 
Jot to bore you with a recital of the enter- 
‘oot and later abandoned, I come at once to 
2in the brokerage field. I opened an office on 
Street near the Grand Central. At that time 
ntral zone was not the high class and estab- 
3s section it is today. There were many 
‘ns doing business of doubtful sorts about 
hould have preferred to be on Wall Street with 
luses, but a young broker starting out must 
‘im. It was a modest little office tucked away 
ja dilapidated old building, but well do I re- 
‘my heart swelled within me when I sat in it 
ime and surveyed its four walls. With what 
ew the ground-glass door on which was let- 
jine gold leaf Consolidated Brokers of Amer- 
|. Pethick, President.” 
dito 


Greater Niagara P’cwer Company, a Delaware corporation 
capitalized for three hundred thousand dollars and begin- 
ning business with five hundred dollars paid up in full. It 
was a very promising enterprise, and the capitalization was 
conservatism itself when one considers the value of Niag- 
ara Falls as a power site. I am sure the company would 
have paid enormous dividends and made good on every 
last insinuation in its prospectus if it had succeeded in 
procuring the falls at a reasonable figure. That was pre- 
vented by political intrigue and the company was forced 
to suspend; but that was the affair of the operating end 
and I was concerned only with selling the stock. 

“T confess that in my boundless enthusiasm I made 
representations as to the falls which should have been made 
in futuro, and the authorities seized the pretext to pin a 
charge of fraud on me. There’s something of value for you 
in that, Conway. If you have lots to sell, don’t say there’s 
a sewer in the street if there isn’t; say, that one will be put 
in bright and early tomorrow morning, and you can’t be 
charged with fraud, as you have not misrepresented a 
present condition. My lawyer explained this to me, and 
I found it very interesting, if, one might say, a bit belated. 

“‘T procured also the agency for the Incorporated Gush- 
ers, Inc., and for the Boreal Exploration and Improvement 
Company. This latter corporation, having for its purpose 
the improvement of the Arctic regions, was backed by 
Doctor Rook, an eminent navigator of troubled waters 
who was decorated by the crowned heads of Europe and 
who has won universal acclaim as the most farsighted 
man who ever discovered the North Pole. 

“The stock of these corporations was unquestionably 
somewhat speculative; on the other hand, it was very 
cheap and a buyer could get a surprising quantity of it for 
his money. I did not seek the business of the corporations 
controlled by the interests; I should have turned Standard 
Oil down flat, and I wouldn’t have given New York Cen- 
tral house room. Stocks of that sort are all very well for 
the rich man who has made his money and who wants to 
keep his return low so as to beat the income tax; but they 
are not attractive to the poor man, to the salaried man, to 
the widowed and the fatherless. I had resolved to devote 
myself to the service of people of modest means, shut-in 
people, uninstructed people, showing them how to get 
ahead and be quick about it, and I handled the proposi- 
tions such people hanker for. It was foolish sentimentality 
on my part; I see that now. There’s no money in working 
for poor people, Conway; work for the people who can 
afford to pay well. 

“This venture of mine was made in the fall of 1913, an 
extremely inauspicious occasion. The buyers’ strike, that 
psychological phenomenon, was then on. Suspicion was 
rife and the public wouldn’t buy; you couldn’t sell a child 
an apple on a stick if you offered to eat it for him yourself. 


A Big Fellow at the Head of the Line Took Me by the Shoulder and Announced That He Came First and Proposed to be Served First 


Pure psychology and nothing else. Are you at all ac- 
quainted with the law of reversed effort, Conway? I 
started off with a loud report. At the end of a month, when 
I should have been totting up my winnings, I found that 
I owed twenty dollars rent and two hundred dollars in the 
salary account and was about ready to go into insolvency. 
I had put on two crackajack salesmen. It doesn’t pay to 
save money on help, Conway; get a good man even if he 
comes high, and he’ll make money for you—that’s the 
racket.”’ 

Pethick pulls a line once in a while that sounds odd, 
coming from him. Asa rule, he’s full of culture and a per- 
fect gentleman; but I suppose a man can’t bat around 
as he has batted around, with all sorts of people, without 
getting a few spots and cracks. 

“These two men of mine had been selling stocks and 
bonds for fifteen and twenty years. To be perfectly can- 
did, I had had a well-conceived idea of learning the business 
from them and then passing them out for cheaper help. 
They were good, and when they couldn’t sell I knew it was 
time to save the pieces. I told them bluntly that there was 
no money for them. They got nasty and asked me where 
I got off to open a broker’s office when I didn’t have two 
hundred dollars. 

“Insolence from subordinates, Conway, is one thing you 
must never brook; it destroys discipline. I told those two 
ruffians that they could go to thunder for their money, and 
if they didn’t like it they could do the next best thing, and 
if they thought for one second that they could bulldoze me, 
why, just lst them try it on! Perhaps I was unnecessarily 
rough with them, but I flare up very easily. They told me 
to stay right where I was until they could get down; but 
I wasn’t taking orders from them, so I slapped down the 
receiver—I had called them up from outside the office, you 
understand—and walked away from the pay station. 

“There’s one thing you must have noticed about the 
lives of successful men, Conway, and that is that they 
built their successes on their failures. Well, now my old 
partner, Elgar, was an example of what I mean; or you 
might take the case of that Westchester farmer who was 
clawed by a bear escaped from a circus and who sold his 
place for big money to some New York sports for a hunting 
preserve; or you might take my case. I was sick when I 
walked away from that pay station, but I went right to 
work to figure on some scheme to turn that dark cloud 
inside out. 

‘‘When a sales manager falls down, Conway, it’s gener- 
ally because he doesn’t know his product or he doesn’t 
know his men. If he knows his product, it’s a sound and 
merchantable proposition or he wouldn’t lose his time on 
it. He must know when to plug his proposition, of course. 
In your line now you tell me that property with a private 
lake on it is always in big demand; but if you were one of 
six survivors on a 
raft in mid-ocean 
and the company 
got to talking real 
estate, as they 
naturally would, 
you might men- 
tion casually that 
you knew of a nice 
piece on Staten 
Island that could 
be bought right, 
but you'd soft- 
pedal on the lake, 
wouldn’t you? 

“Well, that’s a 
bit far-fetched, but 
that’s the idea. 
Circumstances 
alter cases, you 
know. I was up 
against a hard 
market, as I’ve 
said; but that only 
meant that the 
feature of safety 
had to be plugged, 
and I was pretty 
sure that my sales- 
men hadn’t ham- 
mered away on 
that point with the 
sincerity that 
breeds conviction. 
They’d probably 
admitted that 
there was an out- 
side chance that 
the prospects 
might lose out; the 
fault didn’t lay 
with the goods. 
What could the 

(Continued on 

Page 98) 
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many students and graduates of the Yale persuasion 

who claimed that young Mr. Gildersleeve of Prince- 
ton was a lucky stiff. In New York, New Haven and, 
I doubt not, Hart- 
ford, they called 
upon heaven to 
punish him and to 
lay a curse on the 
unkind fate which 
had guided a Yale 
forward pass into 
his arms during 
the last quarter, 
with thescore Yale 
3, Princeton 0. 

It was not, how- 
ever, until the 
event had been al- 
most forgotten in 
undergraduate cir- 
cles that George 
Banks began to 
harbor a grudge 
against young Mr. 
Gildersleeve for 
his glorious run. 
For Gildersleeve 
had inadvertently 
brought a great 
deal of sorrow 
upon George 
Banks’ head, al- 
though George 
was a recent 
Princeton gradu- 
ate and should 
normally have 
benefited, both 
financially and 
spiritually, by the 
victory. 

This is how it 
was: 

When George 
asked Mildred 
Trudeau to go to 
the game with 
him—and in fact 
right up to the mo- 
ment when Gildersleeve’s cleats tore a chunk out of the 
Yale goal line—she seemed to him to be quite an ordinary 
sort of last year’s debutante. 

Pretty, of course, or she never would have been honored 
with the invitation. But otherwise a little blah. Good 
mouth, a mouth a fellow might kiss with a certain amount 
of satisfaction, but not a mouth from which wisdom could 
reasonably be expected. Pretty eyes, but no suggestion of 
anything behind them except a blue back drop. Nice, even 
features, but too even for much character. 

That was, as I have said, George Banks’ estimate of 
Mildred Trudeau until close to the end of the fourth 
quarter, up to which point he was what you might call a 
rational young man. 

But Gildersleeve’s run did something to George Banks’ 
entire being. At its conclusion he pounded the back of the 
ponderous, middle-aged gentleman in front of him. He 
emitted a yell which would have set a high standard of 
audibility for a locomotive whistle. He flung both arms 
around Mildred Trudeau and hugged her as, I hope, she 
had never been hugged before. 

He tore off his rather modish gray felt hat and scaled 
it toward the field. He drank at some length from a 
frankly illegal square bottle and whooped again louder 
than before. 

As they changed Princeton’s 6 on the scoreboard to a 7, 
George Banks augmented the loss of his hat with the loss of 
its erstwhile contents. During the minute that remained 
of the game he babbled and gurgled and laughed into the 
ear of Mildred Trudeau like one bereft of his senses. Again 
and again he besought her to tell him if she had ever seen 
anything like that before. And she showed her teeth, which 
had been well spoken of, and tried to be as excited as he 
was, which was absurd. 

Even after the game his exaltation held. Outwardly he 
became a little calmer, but his heart thumped with the 
fullness of his emotion. He found himself overwhelmed 
with a love of the world he lived in, of the human race in 
general, and of Mildred Trudeau, with whom he had 
shared this transfiguration, in particular. Walking with 
her, he squeezed her fur-coated arm until her shoulder was 
in grave danger of dislocation. 


(): THE Sunday morning after the game there were 


By Edward lope 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


“"l Have a Healthy Normal Desire to Kiss You"’ 


Presently, when they were buttoned into George’s road- 
ster, protected from the cold November wind, his love of 
things in general focused itself more and more on his com- 
panion. The girl at his side was warmish and smallish 
and very much his. 

Before they got to New Brunswick he told her intimate 
details about himself and the peculiarities of his mind. 

Just past the Raritan bridge he slipped one of his hands 
into both of hers. 

Right in the middle of Metuchen he put his arm around 
her. 

A couple of miles farther on he kissed her tentatively. 

A minute or two beyond Rahway he asked her to marry 
him. 

He alleged—in a voice that carried surprising convic- 
tion—that he had loved her passionately ever since he had 
first met her, though that would have taken him back 
through the Dorothy Husted era into the time of Louise 
Vanderlin, as he might have remembered. He told her 
that he had loved her always, for that matter, for she was 
the ideal for whom he had sought. 

To give her a chance to answer, he stopped the roadster 
with a suddenness which nearly caused horrible carnage in 
the line of cars behind. 

When she raised her eyes to his and said that she would 
marry him if her mother would let her, you might have ex- 
pected him to realize the enormity of the thing he had 
done. 

He did not. Rather, he bent his head a little and 
drew her face close to -his, murmuring ‘My dear, my 
dear” in a whisper he could not help admiring, if he did it 
himself, who shouldn’t have. He found his exaltation 
increased by this new entanglement. The jeers of home- 
going football fans seeped through the side curtains, but he 
heeded them not. He kissed her rather thoroughly. 

The rest of the journey was joy unstinted. 

She told him things about his charms that even he had 
never suspected. He answered with gallantries he would 
have labeled the grossest sort of exaggeration a few hours 
before. They planned how they would tell her mother, and 
his father and mother and kid sister. They speculated 
joyously about how astonished Marian would be and what 


Paul would say. Stalled in the line of cars 
leading to the ferry, they petted shane) 

That is a brief explanation of the resentr 
Gildersleeve of Princeton which grew and 


Probably Mildred was having just 
appeared in the papers with reasonable 
was on whatever committees it was ri 
was engaged to George Banks, who was ne 
socially, financially and personally. 

Through the eyes of the desirable yo 
things were not so satisfactory. This. 
destined to be attached to him for life fel 
broad jumps short of his ideal of wom 
looks and poise and serenity—and not @ 
He knew by heart her answers to ev 
conceivably say to her, which discouraged 
anything. He knew even what she would d 
set of circumstances, which took most © 
of creating sets of circumstances. Sh 
with perfect regularity. ; 

He knew her seven facial expressions as 
had a photograph of each with a descript 
appointment, Pleasure, Love, Annoyance 
est, Boredom—every one of them mild. 

She danced average well, but with an 
of heaviness. She played bridge passabl 
quent recourse to the wide-eyed look w 
excuse misplay. Her conversation was 
onto her system, or until the talk slipped: 
is covered by the society columns. Her 
ests were limited to an attempt to classi 
came in contact with as either nice or 

For some men, no doubt, she would 
mate. George credited her with this 1 
elder Bankses seemed to approve of 
daughter-in-law. Young men who kne 
gratulated George on her charms with 

He was even willing to admit that 
might be the result of something v 
make-up; but the main point was that 
thing awfully wrong with someone. That 


II 


ERHAPS it would be just as well for 
skip lightly over the late winter and € 
bring the reader snappily to the week 
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eau and George Banks went to Barbara 
use party. It was there that things started 
— 

fact, the exact time when things started 
, 12:17 A. M. on Saturday, May eighteenth. 
particular moment that George Banks and 
idge stopped dancing and stepped through a 
y of the living room to the terrace. It was 
jlar moment that Barbara Kittridge turned 
ard so that she could catch George Banks 
rs of her eyes, and said, ‘‘ What you need, Mr. 
it down quietly in the moonlight and talk 
Bes 1 
ras pleasant to the ear. She was soothing. 
{ay of last year, with the moon just exactly 
s, George Banks would have proceeded to 
sly with her. But it was May of this year. 
esaid self-consciously. And again, “No.” 
i cigarette, and they walked out to the edge 


, depressed,” she said. “If I ever saw a de- 
-and I have seen depressed men—you are 
pressed.” 

n not.” He spoke without conviction, list- 


Listen to yourself! You sound like a funeral 
as been badly received. Come along. I am 
the liberty of leading you to a place where 
wn quietly in the moonlight. You can decide 
to talk about yourself.”’ 

jown the steps to the bottom of the terrace 
ath thickly bordered with shrubs which cut 
light. He was moodily silent while they 
7 steps. Suddenly she laughed softly. 

he leper?” she said. ‘‘You or I?” 

don’t think sh 

d men tell me they were afraid of me, but 
vays been chronic bachelors and they have 
of wanting to marry them. Now you are 
sand Trudy’s a friend of mine. You ought 
’t mean you any harm.” 


“My dear Miss Kittridge, I really haven’t been thinking 
of you at all. I ——” 

“Tf I believed you, I should think you very rude. But 
I don’t believe you. I know perfectly well that you have 
been thinking of me and that you're afraid of me. That is 
why you have kept this careful yard of space between us.” 

George Banks laughed uneasily. 

“No,” he said. ‘Oh, no—didn’t notice it.” 

He stepped closer to her, miscalculated the distance and 
rubbed her soft, cool forearm with the back of his hand. 
He snatched the hand back as though it had touched hot 
iron. She laughed again. 

“You see? You are afraid.” 

The path widened and they came into a tiny plaza in the 
middle of which there was an inactive fountain. To right 
and left, back against the shrubbery, were low stone 
benches, one moonlit, the other in darkness. Barbara Kit- 
tridge led him to the dark one. She seated herself, leaning 
back against the curved stone arm at one end, and placed 
her feet on the middle of the seat. 

“Now,” she said, “‘let me explain. Sit down over there.”’ 

She paused while he produced a cigarette and lighted it. 

““Now here is the idea: I don’t want you to flirt with me. 
I don’t want you to try to kiss me. I don’t want you to do 
anything that bothers your conscience in the least. I have 
no designs whatever upon you. 

“But I like Trudy. I’ve known her around school and 
at parties for three or four years, and I like her. When I 
heard about her engagement to you I asked you both 
down here so that I could see the happy couple. And what 
do I feast my eyes on? , 

“Trudy about as usual, and—you! A dignified young 
pallbearer. It looks bad. Something is wrong. It hurts 
me to see the course of true love so bumpy. Therefore I 
have enticed you out here among the moon and the shrubs 
and the nasty cold stone benches to find out what is 
wrong.” 

George Banks lighted another cigarette and withdrew 


~ to his corner of the bench. 


“Tt’s very—nice of you,” he said at length, and lapsed 
into silence. 
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“Come now, tell me about yourself. What sort of person 
are you? What did you do at Princeton?”’ 

“Played baseball a couple of years.” 

“No poetry? Never contributed to the Lit? Are you 
sure?” 

“Absolutely.’ 

“Were you notoriously gloomy or silent?” 

“ce No.” 

““What was your nickname? That will tell something.” 

“Phooey.” 

“What?” 

“Phooey.” 

“Where did you get a nickname like that? It doesn’t 
fit you now.” 

“That’s kind of a long story. 
with drinking applejack sophomore year. 
you’d care to hear it.” 

“Then you drink applejack?” 

“Well, I have.” 

“Phooey, do you know what I’ve got?” 

“No, At least I don’t know everything you’ve got. I 
have some idea of your talents.” 

For a moment the old George Banks threatened to show 
himself. There was life in his voice. 

“I’ve got about ten bottles of applejack in the cellar.” 

“You're lucky.” 

“So are you.” 

“ce 1 ” 

“My applejack is your applejack.”’ 

“Oh, that’s very good of you; but —— Well, you see, 
Trudy doesn’t like my drinking much and I’m pretty care- 
ful. Cocktails and punch, but that’s about enough.” He 
rose and walked to the inactive fountain, balanced himself 
upon its stone rim. “It’s mighty good of you,” he said again. 

“Not at all. Trudy ought to know better than to cut a 
strong young man off from his applejack! That may be 
just what you need to make you cheer up.” 

“No, that isn’t what’s the matter. It’s ——” 

He broke off suddenly. He went back and sat at his end 
of the bench, lighted another cigarette 


(Continued on Page 127) 


It had something to do 
I don’t believe 
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His Eyes Followed Barbara Kittridge as She Went, Laughing, Through the French Windows With a Man 
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blond hair and his innocent, in- 

gratiating eyes had something to 
do with his getting a job on the Everton 
Daily Record. But said hair and said 
eyes couldn’t have effected this miracle 
alone—not at that particular time. Ex- 
perienced newspapermen, with and with- 
out hair, and with eyes ranging from 
squint to wall, were pounding the pave- 
ments looking for a berth. Reporters 
who were gray over the temples when 
Wilfrid Smith was taking nourishment 
from a glass cow, were seeping out into 
the cold business world and trying to sell 
insurance, books on etiquette, and some- 
thing for two dollars to go on an auto- 
mobile worth one dollar. 

No, Wilfrid’s eyes and hair were a fine 
front, but to get a job on the Daily Rec- 
ord in those lean days required an up- 
holstered background. But Wilfrid had 
it. Just at the moment when Benson 
Reeves tilted rearward in his chair, and 
looked sad, and folded his fat hands over 
his waistcoat, and gave that affecting 
cough which is preparatory to saying no 
in three hundred well-chosen words, Wil- 
frid Smith looked out the window into 
the ugly main street of Everton, below, 
and sighed. 

“Tt makes me think of the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées!”’ he said. 

The owner of the Record dropped for- 
ward suddenly in his chair and asked, 
“Tt makes you think of the what the 
what? What does?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t look anything like it,” 
continued Wilfrid Smith, in a sort of 
blissful reverie, “‘but gazing down into » 
the street just now somehow took my 
thoughts back to Paris. I suppose I 
ought to have stayed there.” 

“Stayed where? In Paris? You mean 
to say you’ve lived in Paris?” 

A sad sweet light of fond recollection 
surged into the countenance of the ap- 
plicant for a job. ‘Yes,’ he answered 
softly, “‘most of my life. I wasn’t born 
there, but I went there very young. It’s 
like home to me, of course. The boule- ; 
vards, the cafés, the glorious Are de Triomphe de |’Etoile 
looking down on everything, the Bois on Sundays a 

“Well, well, well,’’ said the owner of the Record, with a 
wholly changed tone. ‘‘Why didn’t you say that before, 
Smith? Come to look you over now, at close range, there 
is something kind of foreign about you. So you’ve lived all 
your life in Paris? Parleyvoo fransay?” 

“Oui, certainement,” replied Wilfrid Smith, with a smile. 

Benson Reeves was delighted.. He had been in France 
for two weeks, the year before, and had come home with a 
fund of marvelous stories about his adventures, and people 
had turned coldly from them. Even the boys in the office 
had treated his travels with contumely. Some wag among 
the reporters had even circulated the yarn that the old man 
hadn’t been abroad at all—he had merely been in Hoboken 
and acquired his foreign atmosphere there. But the old 
man had been in Paris just long enough to become enam- 
ored of that interesting capital. He had even dreamed, 
since his return, of cashing in and retiring to yon citadel of 
joy on the banks of the Seine. 

And now here was a kindred spirit! Here was a young 
fellow who was of Paris; indeed, this curly-haired blond, 
with the air of bohemian abandon, was Paris—a sort of 
pocket edition. When Benson Reeves asked, “‘Parleyvoo 
fransay?’’ he used up practically his whole stock of 
French in one mighty effort. A flush of ruddy pleasure 
swept over the newspaper owner’s face as the answer came 
back, ‘Oui, certainement.’’ Smith had understood his 
French! They were Gallic twins. For a moment Reeves 
was on the point of continuing, ‘‘Comment voo portey- 
voo?”’ but he hesitated, and was lost. He couldn’t recall 
whether he should say ‘“‘voo” twice or only once in this 
flight of eloquence. 

But a dark thought assailed Mr. Reeves. “Why the 
dickens, Smith,” he asked with a touch of suspicion, 
“‘should anybody who has lived in Paris want to live in 
Everton?” 

Wilfrid laughed, and showed a set of well-kept teeth. 
“T don’t wonder you ask, Mr. Reeves. Well, in the first 
place, good jobs are scarce over there—and you know what 
a fellow gets when he’s paid in francs. But, in the second 


N DOUBT Wilfrid Smith’s curly 
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“‘Say—Joe—Cable Somebody to Meet That Ship With 
the Wimmen on it—Never Mind the Expense—Somes« 
body Who Can Speak French’’ 


place, I’m an American, after all, Mr. Reeves, and I was 
beginning to forget my nationality. Being with French 
people all the time, speaking nothing but French, never 
hearing my native tongue—well, somehow I didn’t want 
to forget the country of my birth. I’d like to go back to 
Paris sometime, of course—I get homesick for the dear old 
city—and yet I want to remain an American. I dare say I 
could have my old job back on the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald % 

“You worked on the—on the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald?”’ gasped Reeves. That settled it. Wilfrid 
Smith had the job right then and there. “I guess we can 
find a place for you, son,” he said, patting Wilfrid on the 
shoulder affectionately, as one Frenchman should do to 
another. ‘‘You come in tomorrow morning about eleven. 
Ill talk with Jolliffe, my city editor. Er—you might get a 
wrong idea of Joe Jolliffe when you first meet him. Joe is 
hard boiled. Joe worked on this paper for my father when 
I was in short pants, and he—well, he doesn’t altogether 
respect my opinions about anything. He’s got a big heart, 
Joe has, as big as a barrel—not a big barrel, perhaps, but a 
fair-sized keg—but the first time he ever saw me I was in 
short pants, see?. That explains it. Sometimes I’m afraid 
Joe will take this paper away from me and give it to some- 
body he has more confidence in. You understand?” 

“Yes, I think I do, Mr. Reeves,” acknowledged Wilfrid 
Smith, smiling. 

“But I can manage Joe all right. You just come in at 
eleven, and I’ll introduce you.”’ 

Having explained the matter to young Mr. Smith, it 
remained for the boss to explain it just as clearly to his city 
editor. After smoking a couple of cigars and pacing his 
room awhile, Benson Reeves heaved a long, soulful sigh 
and went out into the city room, where Jolliffe, the man- 
eating city editor, was glowering over a lot of copy, and 
sending up clouds of smoke from an aged corncob pipe. 


Reeves deposited half of his plump . on 
the city editor’s desk, and breathed r 


everything, Joe?” 


“Rotten,” replied the city editor, without 

“Business could be better,” admitted the 
there’s signs that advertising is picking up, ” 
men have gone into their holes and lock 


temporarily. But cheer up, Joe. 


skinny months. 


We « 


Fact is, Joe, I wasn’t 


end. I was just going tos 
bright young fellow comir 
you tomorrow morning, t 
staff.” = 
Jolliffe laid down his pip| 
up at the boss with refrigerg) 
“Bright young fellows ar 
don’t want,” he barked, “ 
or three bright young fello, 
thinking of sending out o} 
ment to drown theneaiiie 
joke, boss?” ¥ 
“No joke at all, Joe. ‘Ite| 


got something. He’s 
Paris.” i 
“Oh, I see. Imported,” | 
liffe. ‘‘Something else Euro} 
fall for that, boss. Just bec: 
to collect our war debts, all t! 
countries are getting hunk; 
sending their poets and acto 
papermen over here.” — 
“But this young chap hast 
Paris New York Herald, Jo’ 
Benson Reeves, warming u} 
thusiasm. 1 
“Oh, he has, has he?” || 
per lip curled so savagely t] 
tache almost lost its balan 
fell for that, boss? Why, 
one of the oldest ones in t: 
There’s enough slick guys it 
try who’ve worked on Paris 
to make a parade, marc) 
abreast, that would take th: 


: 


he had worked on the Jerul 
der or the Moscow Evening) 
might have signs of promis| 
even if your trick journalist 


worked in Paris, what good would he be to us‘| 
only four French people in the city, including) 
nessy, the milliner, and a Rumanian lady 


canaries. 


What we want now is a few birds } 


sixteen hours a day without salary, and can sj! 
nes 


gas-house language to sell a few papers in 
Benson Reeves rose in all his power, h 
manner fringing on the imperial. ‘‘I want 
young man a chance, Joe. Understand 
“You mean you’ve already hired h 
ancient employe. ‘‘ Well, why didn’t you 
getting my opinion? All right! It’s yo 
ing orders. Send him in and I’ll have him: 
French pastry for Sunday. That’ll build 


Reeves tried to maintain an attitude of § 


conflict between disgust and surrender whicl 


depicted on his city editor’s face got the 
started with a snicker and ended with ¢ 
“You're all right, Joe!”’ said Reeves, 
shoulders and bent back of the loyal Jollifi 
Joe. We understand each other. Give th 
see what he carries under his chapeau, see 
It was characteristic of Joe Jolliffe th 
bitterness toward Wilfrid Smith in his 
Benson Reeves. City editors are hum 
Jolliffe held no rancor against Wilfrid. 
his boss, temporarily, for going over his 
hiring a reporter whom he hadn’t seen. 
the Parisian, Jolliffe adopted an attitu 
tirely fair. 


not tinctured with any especial gentle 
help reflecting, in the city editor’s ironi 
tain bitterness which remained in Jolliff 
After Benson Reeves had introduced 
then fled precipitately to his private of 
marked, ‘‘ Well, I’ll have to tell you fra 
weren’t needing any new men. But the 
do us a lot of good, and maybe you will. I 
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to interview William J. Bryan or the Nor- 
general. But you might take a run down to 
and ask this man Moscovitz—here’s the 
ther he is in the habit of letting his horse 
h or whether he is trying out some new ideas 
g, P. C. A. is going to have him in court. 
ir typewriter and desk, over near the eleva- 
ew gum don’t leave the quid on my chair or 
-T’ve only got one suit of clothes. Make 
me, Smith. We're just like one big family 
1 know what that means. Here’s a key to 
rawer of your desk.”’ 
, flitted across the funereal face of the city 
Jilfrid knew his man. He grinned his cheer- 
t to the indicated desk, got a wad of copy 
4st it into his pocket, sharpened up a couple 
ent out to work. 
eek Wilfrid had stormed the ice-bound for- 
3's heart, and made solid headway. Wilfrid 
t, but he was reliable and active and tireless. 
ad brilliance as a doubtful asset, and he did 
‘ad the qualities Wilfrid had shown. He 
‘ing the young Parisian all the worm-eaten 
ing assignments he could conjure up. Wil- 
vall seriously, and performed them all with- 


jlond hair and the innocent blue eyes evi- 
1 their magic with the outside world, for 
it in photographs that nobody else had been 
1d wormed his way into circles where other 
been ejected. 

semained to be done before the last trench 
‘ilfrid did it. About six weeks after he had 
aily Record, Wilfrid appeared in the office 
_ on his day off, and reported to Joe Jolliffe. 
ere was a three-alarm fire, Mr. Jolliffe,’ he 
) I thought I’d better come in to see if you 
| any help.” 

(3s actually became nearly moist. Jolliffe’s 
| was a place reserved for good newspapermen 
for duty on their day off. ‘‘Glad you came, 
irgled. “Mighty decent of you. I can use 


\logetic voice. “That young fellow Smith is 


Ingt the city editor came, and spoke with 
| guess you picked a good one—for the 


first time. I’ve been sort of roasting him with punk as- 
signments. I’m going to give him something good from 
now on.” 

“Fine, Joe! And if you ever have any job that calls for 
the parleyvoo, you know—he’s our ace. Don’t forget 
that. Raised right up in gay Paree, Joe, and he can spill 
French better than a native.” 

“Parleyvoo be damned,” replied Jolliffe. “He’s got a 
million-dollar pair of legs. That’s what I fancy about 
Smith.” 

Nevertheless, Jolliffe felt rather proud, after he con- 
sidered it, that so faithful and clever a reporter as Wilfrid 
could also parleyvoo. He began to take a friendly interest 
in the young man. Sometimes he paused beside Wilfrid’s 
desk and glanced at the books which cluttered the top. 
Always they were French books—Dumas, Victor Hugo, 
Renan, Jean Aicard, De Maupassant, Anatole France— 
always in French. Jolliffe’s knowledge of French was not 
extensive. He was intensely American, and it rather hurt 
him to think that a people who had fought so bravely dur- 
ing the big war should indulge in accented letters and c’s 
with tails curled under them, and other eccentricities which 
had no place on any decent linotype machine. Still, a man 
who could get his tongue around this lingo, and was also a 
good reporter, was no slouch. 

Jolliffe began to call Wilfrid affectionately, “‘Parleyvoo.” 

“Say, Parleyvoo, are you busy? Run down and talk 
with this real-estate man, will you?” “Oh, here’s a little 
assignment for tomorrow evening, Parleyvoo.”’ 

The day came when Jolliffe actually taunted the city 
editor of the Herald, when he met him in a restaurant, 
with not possessing a reporter who could read, write and 
speak French better than any Frenchman. ‘‘Now we’ve 
got a fellow named Smith as 

Wilfrid was a friendly soul—and yet he walked alone, so 
to speak. The other reporters, Frank Corby and Pete 
Leach and Harry Frawn and Pickering and Earle and 
Johnny Murphy, and the rest, sometimes discussed Wilfrid 
in that frank and unmalicious way reporters acquire of 
appraising one another. 

“‘He’s a good kid,” said Harry Frawn. “But as to his 
life in Paris, I don’t know that I fall for that, much. Sure, 
he says so. But anybody could say they’ve been in Paris, 
around here. Who’s going to prove they haven’t?” 

“But the boss says he talks French with a perfect ac- 
cent,” added Frank Corby slyly. 


Wilfrid Felt That He Wasn’t Going to Like This Young Woman at All. 
Either She Was Peevish at Heart or She Already Suspected That He 


Was Not a Gay Returning Parisian 


*T'he boss would say the same thing if Smith was talking 
Polack,’ was the reply. ‘‘When the boss orders chicken 
a la King, he has practically exhausted his vocabulary. 
The boss came back on the same ship he went over on, 
and the only French he’s sure of is the words for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. Not that I care whether Parleyvoo is a 
romantic liar or not. He’s a clean little chap, and minds 
his own business. Only I wish somebody would come 
along some day who could give him a whirl in this French- 
language thing.” 

“But Parleyvoo seems to read nothing but French. 
Look at the books he always has on his desk.’’ 

“Sure, Johnny; but look at the way I used to read 
Cesar’s Commentaries when I was in high school; and 
what d’ye think I’d do if Julius Cesar walked up to me and 
asked the way to the nearest forum? I’d have to make 
believe I was cuckoo or had swallowed my palate, 
wouldn’t I?” 

But in spite of envious doubts and scurvy hints, Wilfrid 
Smith’s stock had a tendency to rise, slowly but healthily. 
Even the head proofreader came to Wilfrid with knotty 
questions in French spelling, and Parleyvoo uttered judg- 
ment like a member of the Academy. Sometimes, after the 
paper went to press, Wilfrid entertained the members of 
the staff with reminiscences about his life in the French 
capital. It would seem to have been a full, fragrant 
bohemian life. Wilfrid had been the white-haired boy 
among the restaurateurs of the Quarter. He had prac- 
tically put the Bon Bock, the Aux Lilas, the Lapin 
Souriant and other restaurants beloved of the artists and 
journalists, on the map. He was a bosom friend of Forain, 
Poulbot, Jean Cocteau, Albert Guillaume, Marcel Prévost, 
Steinlen and Bouguereau. The assistant head proofreader 
suggested, with a clammy eye, that Bouguereau must have 
been at least ninety-seven years old when Wilfrid knew 
him, as he was born soon after the Napoleonic wars. 

But Wilfrid never turned an eye winker. ‘‘I mean 
Bouguereau fils, naturellement,” he replied loftily; and the 
assistant head proofreader slunk away like a creature who 
has been detected stealing the handles off coffins. 

Wilfrid had a great chance during the following January 
to make use of his intimate knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, but missed it through rotten bad luck. A French 
journalist, M. Alphonse Bourdon, the editor of La Vie 
Economique, was making a little tour through the United 
States, and was to give a lecture at Wilmerding College, 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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said that the 

automobile is 
making us a rest- 
less nation. Nor is 
there much doubt 
that it serves as an 
outlet for the 
gypsy complex and 
presents a fresh 
and puzzling im- 
pression of a whole 
series of old social 
problems having 
to do with tramps, 
casuallaborersand 
other shifting, no- 
madic and discon- 
tented elements of 
the population. 

But it is just as 
true, and far more 
important, that 
the automobile is 
the great central 
driving force which 
is sweeping the 
bulk of the con- 
tented and pros- 
perous middle and 
working classes of 
the American peo- 
ple into life-giving 
contact with the 
outdoors and all 
that recreation 
close to Nature 
means in the up- 
building of health 
and character. 

It may be a 
rather bitter pill 
for the enthusiasts 
of other forms of 
sport, but there is 
little use In deny- The Great Western Divide From 
Ing that the auto- Moro Rock. Alta Peak on the 
mobile is far and Left, 11,211 Feet Elevation 
away the main 
factor in outdoor recreation. Beside it baseball, foot- 
ball, tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, riding, boating, 
camping and hiking all seem small. In fact, only the 
automobile makes possible the present dimensions of 
many of these other sports. The whole world of the 
outdoors is at the command of the motorist; one end 
is at his doorstep, the other end is the place to which he 
desires to go—the fishing pond, the duck-shooting 
marsh, the beginning of mountain trail, the golf club 
and the camping place. 


|: IS sometimes FB 
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Hidden Wonders of the Future 


OST fitting as well as fortunate is it that this highly 

mechanized product and expression of an industrial 
civilization should thus contain within itself the very 
means to offset and combat the evil effects that may 
flow from industrialism. For surely the swift pace of 
material progress cannot be maintained unless the 
primitive and indispensable instinct for outdoor life is 
satisfied. 

Man is very much like the fabled giant, Antzus, 
whose strength soon ebbed away unless his feet were 
always in touch with the earth from which he sprang. 
Only to a slight degree is our inheritance one of city 
breeding. For uncounted ages man’s ancestors were in 
direct contact with untamed Nature. We have behind 
us only the most superficial veneer of factories, stores, 
banks and a commercialized life. We can no more 
slough off the need of Nature’s life-giving touch than 
we can lay aside our digestive apparatus, likewise the 
product of millions of years of racial experience. 

Human progress is dependent upon the laws of 
growth and evolution of many other types of life. Our 
knowledge of the nature of life is painfully limited. 
Until we know more than is even now conceivable, there 
will always remain the necessity of working in the great 
laboratory of ‘‘the unmodified remainder of the original 
life world in which we came into being.’”’ As Dr. John C. 
tes 2 president of the Carnegie Institution, recently 
said: 

“We can no more predict today the values to be derived 
from either the plant or animal world in the next thousand 
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PHOTOS. BY GIANT FOREST STUDIO. LINDLEY EDDY, PHOTOGRAPHER a 
An Indian Play in the Giant Forest, California. Jazz"’ 


Amusements are Frowned On by the Park Service, But Forest 
Plays and Entertainments Which Harmonize With the Purs 
pose of the Park are Encouraged 


years than the average American Indian, who for a thou- 
sand years or more daubed his implements and ornaments 
with asphalt, could have predicted the development from 
petroleum of the wonderful variety of brilliant dyes, or 
the great range of valued medicines, or the possibility 
which gasoline would offer for- creation of the automobile 
and the aéroplane. It is of the utmost importance that as 
the wave of so-called civilizing influence sweeps across 


y 
prote} 
than ) 
inatil 
strucit 
Natu 
least 
oppo! 

its | 
This is Typical of the Country Pro work 
posed to be Included in the Ens throut 


larged Sequoia Park befoi 
upon 
As economic pressure becomes more 
grows the need of a renewal of vigor by al 
porary return to the more primitive conti 
outdoors. We are but a few seconds in t 
from the soil, as the biologists and geol} 
time. Even our grandfathers—indeed, it 
our fathers—lived infinitely closer to thi 
the forests and wilderness than we. 

OR that matter the frontier today is g' 
it was only yesterday a force that moll 
ous character of our immediate ancestors) 
fathers and grandfathers did not live ne) 
frontier, they took as a matter of course! 
the outdoors which is utterly unknown ti 
Those of us of middle age only playe? 
now covered with houses or factories; Wé 
in creeks and streams that are sewers 
ditches; and played in fields that are fen‘ 
that are cut down, or along lake shores or } 
are inclosed for private residences. It | 
fundamental national question whether 
the people can be maintained with the d 
in such a large degree of these former C0) 
More and more, as a people, we are t 
varied and expanding forms and instrut! 
commerce and finance. Everything is ™! 
factories and we buy everything in stores. 
and grandfathers had to forage about. 
is free for other activities, and we concen? 
ingly upon stocks and bonds, insurance an 
trading and commerce. Even agriculturé 
industrialized. f 
In times like these, when prosperity soar 
appropriate to pause long enough to see wh 
sources of the outdoors can hold their 
swift-rising tides of modern life. me 
Except in few wilderness spots, which are 
most of the great centers of population, it 1s @ 
to find even a camping place for the night wh 
tered with last week’s Sunday paper, tin cans 
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3; to camp by a running stream it is 
ely that the waters have been pol- 
*s by the waste and noxious chemical 
idustry. 
question that we have worked over- 
jown and burn up the forests, erode 
atersheds by overgrazing the prairies 
, meadows, drain the swamps, kill off 
up the oil and minerals in a couple of 
jarness every mountain stream for 
good agricultural land, and under the 
jLestate exploitation reclaim and irri- 
sas unsuited for agriculture and not 
2 purpose. 
ainst all this is the fact that the auto- 
ng people from the city and town to 
}an ever-expanding multitude. Since 
‘e eame, or rather since the restric- 
vel incident to the World War were 
eet of its use has been for people to 
ypen, for camping, sight-seeing, hunt- 
just mere outings, on ascaleunknown 


twelve times as many automobiles in 
|, and no one believes the increase has 
s true that in the towns and cities 
has become congested, but there is 
zious expansion throughout the coun- 
», for only about 10 per cent of the 
he United States are today fit for 


‘ere will be no stop in the improve- 
roads, and their gradual transforma- 
e-and-buggy to motor use. As the 
ore places to go, as roads are built 
ther afield, it is almost an arithmeti- 
hat his journeys into the open will 


ns have great attractions, but the 

enic and recreational areas are in the 

jis is natural enough. The great mountain 
|re, the counterpart of Switzerland. It is 
| ttled region and therefore nearer the wilder- 
|e largest virgin forests are there, and most 
| perhaps is the fact that by far the largest 
lly owned lands, consisting of nearly all the 
(al parks, the bulk of the national forests and 
\ public domain, lie west of the Mississippi 
i, thickly settled regions along the Atlantic 
}»w the Great Lakes there will always be 
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Grand Sentinel, King’s River Canyon, California 


But the main routes across the backbone of the continent 
are being steadily improved and even shortened. One 
new road will be eighty-eight miles shorter than the pres- 
ent route. Just what the increase in travel will be when 
all-the-year-around routes, with no bad desert places, have 
been provided, no man can say. 

Then, too, it is only in the last few years that automobiles 
have been admitted to the national parks. Only one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven cars went into Yosemite in 1915, 
when they were first admitted, whereas less than ten years 


Moro Rock, in Sequoia National Park, California 


later nearly thirty thousand automobiles made the 
trip; and this in spite of the fact that no good road 
as yet enters that famous valley. Travel is on this 
great scale, although all the routes entering the 
valley are typical mountain roads, narrow and 
winding, with turnouts necessary in many places. 
One road crosses the Sierras at an elevation just 
under ten thousand feet, yet travel over it increased 
50 per cent in one year. 

At the present time summer motor traffic on the 
narrow limited floor of the Yosemite Valley is so 
great that traffic officers are required to regulate it. 
Many thousands of cars are there at one time, and 
dust has become intolerable. Congress recently ap- 
propriated funds to pave the roads on the floor of the 
valley. Yet no hard-surfaced or moderately wide 
and straight highway leads into the valley itself. 


The Rising Tide of Tourists 


UT such a highway is now under construction, 
and will probably be completed in 1926. It will 
then be possible to make the run from San Francisco 
in eight or nine hours the year around. At present 
motor travel into the valley stops entirely in winter. 
What dimensions the traffic will assume from 1926 
on, no one can say. But a conservative estimate 
places the number of people who will enter the valley 
the first year of the new road at three hundred thou- 
sand instead of the present one hundred and thirty 
thousand, with probable large additions each suc- 
ceeding year. 

Some fifty years ago John Muir spent the summer 
in the Yosemite and toward autumn noted the fact 
that there had been an unprecedented number of 
visitors, two thousand in all. ‘‘I am glad they are 
gone,” he wrote. “I can now think my thoughts 
and say my prayers in quiet.” 

There are other national parks to which the aute- 
mobile has been even more recently admitted. Such 
travel to the rim of the Grand Cafion was practically un- 
known prior to 1919. Nor is there any good or at times 
even passable road approaching the cafion even now. El 
Tovar, the chief—in fact practically the only—motor ob- 
jective is about seventy miles from a good road. Yetin a 
recent year in which railroad travel to that point increased 
6 per cent, motor travel increased 100 per cent. 

In the Sequoia National Park, where in winter a com- 
paratively few miles take one from the semitropical con- 
ditions of lowland California to New England snows, the 
better part of a 
day is required for 
the trip, the last 
part on snowshoes 
or, under more fa- 
vorableconditions, 
on horseback. But 
when the new 
automobile road, 
now under con- 
struction, is com- 
pleted, the trip 
will bemadein two 
hours. 

For all the na- 
tional parks there 
has been an in- 
crease in motor 
travel in about 
eight years of just 
under 1000 per 
cent. 

These figures 
are taken almost 
at random and 
could besupported 
with endless addi- 
tional data, all 
hammering away 
at the fact that the 
outdoor recreation 
seekers are becom- 
ing a veritable 
tidal wave. Most 
of theroadsin both 
the national parks 
and the national 
forests were built 
forhorses. As they 
are rebuilt for 
motor travel, 
under pressure of a 
relentless p iblic 
demand, the traffic 
will of course grow 
heavier. 


(Continued on 
Page 72) 


Tonight There Was Something Wanting in the Atmosphere; He Felt a Difference in the Way the Two Girls Rattled the Dishes 


MacNair Kahler 
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OM LATTIMER watched the two men 
I [Moseasiy, foreseeing in Jud Armstead’s 

frowning, tight-lipped silence a promise 
of something sterner than the words in which 
Lattimer would have dealt, had he discovered 
it, with the matter of a new farm hand stealing a rest and 
smoke in the cool dimness of the hay barn. 

The new hand seemed to share in Lattimer’s appre- 
hensions. He had risen to his feet and held himself in 
manifest readiness for trouble—a big, loose-jointed figure, 
his long arms inbending at the elbow, his red-burned face 
sullenly watchful and defiant. 

Armstead’s hand moved. The gesture was so swift that 
Lattimer hardly saw it, and before the hired man’s 
awkward arm had risen in defense to shoulder level, the 
pipe spun whirling through the door. Its owner clapped 
a great palm against his jaw. 

“Mighty near busted a tooth on me.” There was a 
whining note in his voice that hardened as he sidled warily 
till his back was near the doorway. “If you got a notion 
I got to work f’r a jailbird i 

“You ain’t.”’ 

Jud spoke for the first time since Lattimer’s entry, in the 
rusty, creaking voice that he had brought home from 
prison. Again Lattimer expected blows, but the farm 
hand’s quick backward glance reassured him. 

““Mean I’m fired? Why, say fe 

“Meant you ain’t worked; but you’re fired, all right.” 
Armstead pulled a wad of bills from his hip pocket and 
thumbed off the outermost. ‘Here, it’s worth this to 
get shut of you.” 

The man took the money and backed away. Beyond the 
door his courage seemed to improve; he spoke freely of 
jailbirds in general and of one with the pungent partic- 
ularity of the elemental. Lattimer’s hand dropped lightly 
on Armstead’s elbow as he moved forward. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him, Jud. Let him talk; 
you can afford to.” 

“Ain’t so sure.’’ Armstead wagged his head and Latti- 
mer saw that his frown was that of reflection rather than 
of anger. ‘‘Fired him, all right; but that don’t help me 
get the rest of my alfalfa under cover before sundown, and 
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I don’t know where to get me another hand, neither. Got 
a good notion to see if I can’t take and whale a decent 
day’s work out of this here one.” 

Lattimer was startled to see that he was soberly in 
earnest. ‘ 

“‘ Shueks, Jud; you know you can’t handle help that way.” 

“‘Can’t, eh?’’ Jud laughed sourly. ‘Ever been to state 
prison you’d know different. Get a pretty fair day’s work 
out of right mean help down to Stillburn. Looks like the 
only way to farm this place right’d be to get me a gang of 
jailbirds and a gun.” 

Lattimer chuckled soothingly. 

“Don’t worry. We’ll get another hand all right, same 
as we always have. It don’t matter so much as it used to 
anyhow. We can make money out of the place, even if we 
don’t raise horse feed on it, the way the hotel’s paying.” 

He let his mind dwell contentedly on the thought. It 
was true enough. Ever since they’d turned the big house 
back into the tavern for which old Joseph Lattimer had 
built it a hundred years ago, there’d been more money 
coming in from the motor tourists than even Jud’s thrifty 
farming could squeeze out of the land. For Tom Lattimer 
there had been something better than money, of course; 
but he knew better than to expect Jud to understand or 
share his pleasure in that side of it. Indeed, the notion of 
running the place as a hotel had been due to Jud’s deep- 
rooted hatred of the summer-visiting relatives with whom, 
in the old days, Tom Lattimer’s passion for company had 
filled the big empty house. 

Tom Lattimer was secretly ashamed of enjoying his 
new job so much better than he had liked having Cousin 
Hattie Marsh and her boys and Lem and Eddie and the 
rest of the relations sleeping in his beds and eating his food, 
with the farm work everlastingly interfering with his fun, 
and all the worry, too, about the store bills and the 
mortgage. He tried not to admit that he was happier, now 
that Jud practically owned the farm and looked after it, 
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leaving Lattimer free to hang ab! 
and entertain a steady stream / 
strangers who, when they 
ously for board and bed. It 
who made out the bills and 
so that sometimes her father could 2 
was being paid for his hospitality and ¢ 
guests as if they had been really comp: 
tomers, as Jud stubbornly called them 

He was reminded, as Jud returned i 
his pocket, of the errand that had brought hi 
barn. | 
“Spare fifty dollars, Jud? Running kit 
cash.” 

Jud eyed him narrowly. | 

“Had plenty in the drawer this noon. Wh 
to it since?” . 

“Oh, that’s all right. I gave what there W) 
young Parlow and he wants about fifty mo) 
us a check for his board bill and the cash W 
Lattimer was mildly annoyed by the stea 
disapproving eye and his voice warmed a lit 
Jud, you know he’s good for it. His father 
Lakeport bank.” Pt 

Jud pulled the bills from the reluctan 
moistened his thumb. ei 

“Maybe he’s good for it, but I don’t see | 
with it. No chance to spend a cent, sevtiny 
and drinkin’ free lemonade.”’ He drew be 
through his fingers. “Sight of work in filly 
against the grain to take and give ‘em to 4) 
done a lick of nothin’ in his life.” a 

Tom Lattimer laughed impatiently. 

““Wouldn’t show good sense if he did, I 
think I’d work if I didn’t have to, either. 
rate, this youngster does. Mighty good col) 

“Got time for it.” Jud took up his hayfo: 
help me with that there alfalfa, Tom. } 
before morning.” a, | 

Lattimer was prompted to dispute the P} 
glance at the banking thunderhead above t 
his trained weather sense that Jud was 18" 
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ng in the sun and it would be even hotter in 
On the porch there was cool shadow and the 
< of ice in the glass pitcher, the indolently 
of Lonnie Parlow and his friends over their 
; but he saw that none of these matters 
weight with Jud Armstead, with his alfalfa 
iling and a thunderhead in sight. 

soon as I take this money up to the house.” 
ry for himself as he handed the bills to Lonnie 
the first time since that lucky mischance of a 
| had marooned the cheerful party at the 
It a certain want of sympathy for young 
ids, even for Lonnie himself. They seemed to 
ig funny in his reference to that hayfield. 
fered to bet either way on the issue of the 
Jud and the weather, and Lattimer moved 
ack of Jud’s wagon with their lazy laughter 


in the mounting load, he watched Jud’s 
aten under the wet cotton shirt as the fork 
with the weight of each haycock; they re- 
of Lonnie Parlow’s shoulders, wide and 
2 cool whiteness of tailored silk. It was just 
the youth and strength of them wasted ona 
ie of cards; that was the way Jud would 
if there was something disgraceful in taking 
nen you could. A nice young fellow, Lonnie 
onder Chrissie and the girls liked him. That 
instance—Chrissie wouldn’t have bothered 

for everybody. Yes, sir, the kind of boy 
jaye under your roof with your girls; not 
e trying to get rid of either of them, of 
1 whaled the daylight out of that soldierin’ 
of firin’ him.’’ Jud scrambled up to the top 
d turned the team toward the barn. ‘Bet 
wupla hours’ good work out of him anyhow.” 
ywned; it was too bad that Jud insisted on 
his, as if those years in Stillburn hadn’t 
2 risk and folly of fighting, even if you only 
); as if he wanted people to remember that 
an with his bare hands and done time for it. 
‘tempted to say as much; but, as always, 
aething tempered the speech before he had 


i i. 
yay, Jud. Can’t make a man work unless he 


Parlow sat Up, Shaking His Head Experimentally. 


“Can’t, eh? Think™tem soft-handed crooks down to 
Stillburn wanted to breakirock??’ Jud chuckled harshly. 
“Su’prise you to see how much work you e’n scare out of 
some folks and hammer _outof.some others.” He lapsed 
into a morosely reflective silence. “Why, I’d get a first- 
rate day’s work out_of every one of them lily-fingered 
loafers down on the porch ‘if I°¢@d handle ’em Stillburn 
fashion.” thn date 

Again Tom Lattimer thought of Lonnie Parlow’s wide 
shoulders, and for a moment he seemed to understand and 
almost to share Jud’s feeling. Sweating in the hayfield, 
you couldn’t help resenting"thé comfortable, detached 
idleness of somebody better equipped for your task than 
you were. Of course it was‘silly. Lattimer dismissed the 
notion impatiently almost ibefore it found a foothold in 
his mind, and yet 

“Wish we c’d quit this hotel business, some ways.” 
Jud spoke in the same tone he had used before, as if he had 
not changed the topic. ‘‘ Know there’s good money in it, 
and if we didn’t run the place for a hotel we’d have to take 
and gag you to keep you from fillin’ it up with them 
relations of yours too; but all the same’”—he shook his 
head—‘“‘I don’t like it. Makes me sore to see Mis’ Latti- 
mer and the girls waitin’ on’’—he jerked his hand con- 
temptuously—‘“‘on anybody ’t takes a notion to drive in 
an’ hitch.” 

Tom Lattimer’s common sense rejected this. Chrissie 
and the girls were all delighted with the new scheme of 
things. They’d worked a lot harder in the old days, and 
for alot less. Since there’d been a little money to spare on 
clothes and fun they’d chirked up—even Chrissie, who’d 
always been a miracle of cheerful contentment. Lattimer 
had a little glow of pride in her revived prettiness, in the 
way Annie had bloomed in those new dresses. She’d always 
been pretty as a picture, but you couldn’t help noticing 
what a difference little things made—pretty shoes and 
stockings, for instance. Lattimer thought of the way 
Lonnie Parlow’s eye followed her about and told himself 
that it wasn’t just her father’s prejudice that saw the new 
quality in her looks. A’young fellow like Lonnie must 
have seen a lot of pretty girls; he ought to be a first-rate 
judge. 

As for Jud’s objection to their waiting on the guests, 
that was almost funny, when you remembered that they’d 
always helped with the housework when it meant waiting 
on hired men instead of on paying guests. Lattimer thought 
of how Hattie Marsh had sputtered at the idea of their 


cooking for one of those hired men who had been a surly 
jailbird with the prison bleach still on him. He dismissed 
the memory impatiently, ashamed; but it served to 
answer Jud’s suggestion most effectively nevertheless. 

They drew the last load under the shed just as the first 
big drops spattered down like bullets in the deep dust of 
the lane. Lattimer left Jud at the chores and ran for the 
house. Now that it lay behind him, the afternoon’s work 
discovered a friendly aspect; he enjoyed a sense of ac- 
complishment as he gave himself over to the sting of the 
shower bath. After five years there was still a certain 
novelty in the command of warm running water in a 
farmhouse, in being able to bathe and change after a day’s 
work. He sang softly as he dressed, conscious of shelter 
against the rain that roared on the roof. Descending to 
the porch, he found that the bridge players had retreated 
to the old taproom, restored as nearly as possible to what 
it had been when Joseph Lattimer had fed the stage 
passengers at its pine tables. There were electric lights 
now, instead of candles, to brighten the dusk of the storm; 
but Dora had shaded them so that the effect was almost 
the same. The old tables, brought down from the loft and 
scrubbed back to their soft, velvety, honey-colored surface, 
the ancient Windsor chairs, the bright rag carpet, the 
crumbling bricks of the great hearth that had been un- 
covered after fifty years behind wall-papered boards, 
united to greet and welcome him; his spirits lifted to 
something like a passion of content. 

Upon this mood the voice that met him grated a little. 
It was indolently good-natured, pitched to a conversational 
note. There was even a hint of mirth in it; and yet it 
struck unpleasantly on Tom Lattimer’s ear, so that he 
paused abruptly in the doorway instead of entering. The 
game seemed to have ended; the cards, at any rate, lay in a 
slovenly litter on the bare table and the players had thrust 
their chairs back. Lattimer noticed that three of them 
turned curiously similar faces toward the fourth, as if 
something had united them against Lonnie Parlow. Tor- 
bitt, the owner of the car, was speaking. 

“Nothing stirring, Lonnie, old son. I’ve got all your 


checks I can use right now. If you’re cleaned out of cash 
touch your hick friends for a fresh bit of change.’ He 
laughed lazily. “Your honest young face looks good to 
them so far.” 
Expecting anger, Tom Lattimer glanced apprehensively 
at young Parlow, looking up from his pocket check book, 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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its marks upon his countenance or in his manner; 

but the man himself can never forget. That which 
he was remains a part of what he is, asserting its existence 
at unexpected and sometimes inopportune moments. He 
who began his business career as a clothing salesman can 
never afterward buy a suit without counting the threads 
in the weave; he who was brought up on a farm will never 
accustom himself to the egg of commerce; he who was 
used to eat with his knife will always find a fork unhandy; 
and the man who has once learned the lock step will have a 
slight hitch in his gait till he goes to his grave. 

This persistence of old habits is particularly true of 
petty sins. Most men have these secret weaknesses, vul- 
gar or vicious, as the case may be. One can never forget 
how palatable is coffee drunk from the saucer; another 
secretly indulges in the delightful pastime of sopping up 
his gravy with a slice of bread; and countless thousands 
conceal their fondness for putting tobacco to other than 
the uses of combustion. 

It is well for young men to remember this fact and to be 
careful to begin their business career in a manner of which 
they will not later be ashamed. Wallie Trimm had begun 
life as a shoplifter, and the memory still made him cringe 
with chagrin. 

It is true that Wallie had reformed. Shoplifting was not 
his deliberately chosen profession; it was, as you might 
say, thrust upon him. There may have been an inherited 
instinct in this direction, for he could re- 
member an incident of his boyhood. His 
mother had sent him, with an umbrella to 
be mended, to the neighborhood shop of a ig 
small mechanic. While , § 
Wallie waited, he per- ; ; 
ceived upon the me- 
chanic’s bench a small 
pair of pliers, brightly 
nickeled and insidiously 
attractive to the youth- 
ful eye. He was drawn 
toward them without 
any evil intent in his 
mind, and he at first 


\ MAN’S past clings to him. Others may not perceive 


“TI Got My Eye on 
the Gang That’s 
Working Here,’’the 
Detective Told Him 
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picked them up merely to ex- 
amine them. It was only the 
accidental discovery that the 
owner had not perceived his 
action which awoke in Wallie a 
fierce desire for possession and 
made him slip the pliers into 
his coat pocket. A few minutes 
later, with themended umbrella 
in his possession, he es- 
caped from the shop 
with his crime unde- 
tected. If remorse had 
thereafter tormented 
him, he might have 
abandoned his vice in 
its infancy; but he felt 
no remorse at all. The 
pliers were a delight to 
him for several days; 
and when he pres- 
ently lost them, 
his grief was the 
more tragic because it had to be concealed from his mother. 

Later on, he went to work as an errand boy in a depart- 
ment store in the city; and when the Christmas season ap- 
proached, an electric flashlight combined with opportunity 
to betray him into a new theft. This, like the first, went 

undiscovered. Later that winter he acquired a pair 
of skates; in the spring he selected and possessed him- 
self of a baseball glove. The process was easy and 
seemed to bring no consequences in its train. The fact 
that he subsequently sold the glove to one of his fel- 
lows for thirty cents revealed to him financial possi- 
bilities in the profession into which he was 
drifting. When eventually he was discov- 
ered, his youth protected him. He was dis- 
charged with a bad character; but easily 
found another job, so that the experience 
left him with a demoralizing sense of invul- 
nerability. By the time he was twenty he 
had begun to develop his occasional thefts 
into a systematic pilfering; and when he 
lost another job and fell into disrepute at 
home—his mother was by this time dead, 
and his father merely abusive— Wallie de- 
cided that he could work more freely if he 
were not confined to any single establish- 
ment. So he did not seek another job. 

He became, thus, a free-lance shoplifter; 
and so eventually came into contact with 
others of his ilk, and also with practitioners 
of kindred trades. Thus there was borne 
home to him the fact that his own art was 
held in disrepute by members of the higher 
branches of thievery; and with a laudable 
ambition, he decided to abandon shoplifting 
for some more difficult and at the same time 
more remunerative line. He had already 
done an occasional bit of pocket picking, at 
first stealing hand bags, then extracting 
from them their more valuable contents. 
A short sentence to the House of Deten- 
tion introduced him to members of his new 
profession in good standing; and by the 
time he was twenty-two years old he was a 
member of a working squad. 

At first his function was to jostle the vic- 
tim, anger him, and thus make him easier 
prey. He graduated from this into the 
office of receiver, standing by while the 
actual pickpocket did his work, receiving 
the loot and unostentatiously disappearing 
with it so as to leave the victim, if he dis- 
covered his loss, to strike at thin air. 

Wallie was an intelligent young man with 
a good deal of manual dexterity, and he had 
ambition. It was this which prompted him 
one day to make off with a fully clothed 
tailor’s dummy and install it in his room, 
so that he might practice upon this inan- 
imate form the art in which he wished to 
J become adept. He was naturally secretive, 
erry concealing his lodging house from his fel- 

lows, and they knew nothing of this prepa- 
ration for an independent career. Wallie 
was able to develop a considerable ability, 


Even Before the Man Finished His || 
Wallie Had Acted 


and this flattered his pride, but he was not i 
persisted for a long time in his dummy prac 
tempting to put his skill to its intended use. 
so, he worked alone, the idea already formit| 
that a pickpocket might as well avoid th 
dividing his gains. 
He chose New York as his field, leaving B} 
ostentation. The arrival at his destination 
in the afternoon, when most people are tire 
tive. The passengers in the Pullman in wl 
Wallie was always a person of discriminat 
stood in the aisle as the train pulled into thi 
Wallie, from one end of the car, crow 
the door and was the first to alight. In 
the aisle he opened two hand bags, wi I 
hundred and twenty-two dollars, and lift 
from the gentleman’s hip pocket. The 
more than two hundred dollars in bills. 
Any young man of equal manual dex 
done this much; but even in this first 
the artist in him. He thought it pos 
feel the absence of that comforting bulge 
replaced the wallet with a powder pt 
handkerchief, which he had taken fron 
bags. a 
Later that evening, when he had foun 
chuckled at the thought of this gentl 
when he should discover the substitutit 
The young man plunged into his new] 
zeal of the beginner. On the second d 
the boarding house he had first chose 
the Hotel Waremore. He stayed tl 
watching his opportunities and netting: 
each day. It pleased his fancy to com 
detective that his own pocket had bee 
man assured him that the sum lost 7 
recovered. 
“T got my eye on the gang that’s ¥ 
detective told him. . 
“Gang?” Wallie asked. 
““There’s four of them,” the other re 
ing to get them right.” 4 ; 
“Have they robbed anyone else?” W 
ously. a 
The detective shook his head. 
“They know I’m after them,” he r repl 
ing low.” ee 
Wallie was amused. aa 
‘All of them men?” he asked. 
“There’s one woman,” the other as 
bird too. Always hanging around like 
somebody. Every so often she picks 
her talking to them, and I’m just wa 
ing the break.” 
“You’ve an interesting job,” Wa lie 
pect you could tell some stories.” " 
“That’s right,” the detective agreed 
sir, I see some funny things.” 
“Been at it long?”’. 
“This is my. second year here.” 4 
‘Graduate from the police Rien ‘V 
how did you learn the trick of it?” 
“No, sir, I used to be just an elevat 
kep’ my eyes open, and I nailed a crool 
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after that I spotted a blackmail gang work- 
upstairs, and that nailed down this job for 


ed. 
hess,” he agreed. ‘“‘You seem to be on your 
4e management so.” 


t,” the other heartily approved. ‘‘Martin’s 


ly sought out the manager and paid Martin 
The manager received it stoically. The 
lie checked out. To take leave, he lifted 
lars from the guest who paid his bill just be- 
sroached the cashier’s window. As he went 
ta moment later he met Martin, and shook 
3, and as a farewell gesture relieved the man 
[he watch was of no account to Wallie; but 
to make Martin absurd. He took the train 
d tossed the watch out of the vestibule door 
ortunity. Jewelry, he knew, was dangerous. 
the train, a glow of honest pride. He had 
, that weakness of his adolescence, well be- 
there would be no one in Chicago to remind 
ent shame. Also, he had satisfied himself of 
tence; and it was his intention to establish 
‘ago on a firm basis and go into business on a 
us scale. 
on Wallie carried out. He spent his first 
ous scrutiny of the city, and at length rented 
lor apartment in a quiet location. It ap- 
desirable to move in select circles, and in 
might be at home in these surroundings he 
iversity and took a well-chosen course in the 
sts. He attended the opera religiously, the 
; and he read the books other people were 
> he never associated with others in his dep- 
police did not so much as suspect his pro- 
mee. Wallie lived frugally, and he chose his 
Me care and discretion. It was his fancy to 


‘and cabarets and to rob those men who 
to bear the earmarks of a pretended respect- 
ealieved such victims would be reluctant to 
‘ses to the police, and it is probably true that 


not one in four of the persons whose pockets Wallie picked 
ever took it upon themselves to make an outery. Through 
his university friends and his regular attendance at the 
opera he began to make acquaintances, and he was able to 
hold all the ground thus gained and establish himself 
more and more securely. 

He was known as a young man of independent means; 
and about this time he acquired a hobby. He took up 
amateur photography, and he displayed such aptitude and 
artistry that his work became, among his intimates, the 
vogue. It amused Wallie; he developed one or two proc- 
esses of his own, and specialized in delicacy and precision. 
It was said that in one of his photographs you could count 
the hairs in his subject’s mustache, and this without mar- 
ring the softness of line which gave his work its particular 
charm. After a time he began to make a charge for these 
photographs, and found them remunerative, so that at the 
age’ of twenty-eight he had, from vocation and avocation, 
an income of some ten or twelve thousand a year and was 
a little bored with his own success. 

He sought surcease from this boredom in enterprises 
slightly more dangerous, at first reverting to the coarser 
methods of his younger days. He installed a fire-alarm 
signal in his room so that he might be advised of any oc- 
casion when crowds were apt to gather, since a crowd 
offered him many opportunities; and now and then he 
permitted himself a small theft in the foyer of the opera. 
He became selective and discriminating. If he stole a 
man’s wallet and found less than a hundred dollars in it, 
he often put the wallet back. 

One night he observed in a seat near his own an elderly 
gentleman of irascible disposition. As they went up the 
aisle after the second act, Wallie removed a comfortable 
roll of bills from this man’s waistcoat pocket. The man 
discovered his loss almost at once and made loud outcry 
and complaint, attracting a circle of interested and amused 
spectators in the lobby before he was escorted to the mana- 
ger’s office. When he returned to his seat afterward, it 
pleased Wallie to restore the money to its original pocket 
and watch to see what should happen. The man, fuming 
at his loss, fumbled at his pocket and found the roll of bills 
intact; and his bewilderment amused Wallie immensely. 


Thereafter, at other performances, Wallie saw the same 
man again and again, and played this trick upon him half a 
dozen times, hugely enjoying the jest, finding an intoxicat- 
ing delight in evading the precautions which the gentleman 
took in his effort to turn the tables upon his tormentor. 

There was another jest which pleased him. A policeman 
came to his apartment one day to ask if he would buy two 
tickets to the benefit ball given annually by the force. 
Wallie did so, and that night downtown he ran riot. From 
pocket after pocket he lifted purses or rolls, took two 
dollars from each and returned it to its owner. The re- 
sultant sum, an even hundred dollars, he forwarded to 
police headquarters with a courteous note announcing that 
the sum had been collected for the benefit ball. Some of 
those who were robbed made complaints; the story got 
into the papers, and Wallie, unknown, nevertheless en- 
joyed a temporary notoriety. He allowed discretion to 
persuade him to abandon his vocation for weeks thereafter. 

It was during this interlude that an incident occurred 
which affected his future plans. Wallie had a fondness for 
good jewelry; his watch was the best of its kind, his studs 
perfection, his scarfpins well chosen; and when he was not 
at work—they would have interfered with his use of his 
fingers—he often wore a ring or two. One day he observed 
that the stone in one of his scarfpins, a good sapphire, was 
loose in its setting; and he took it to a leading jeweler to be 
repaired. 

When the pin was returned the stone seemed to his eye 
lifeless; he suspected a substitution, and by consultation 
with another jeweler confirmed this suspicion. His pro- 
tests were met with denials, and the incident awoke in 
him an unreasonable anger against all jewel merchants. 
He, who had them at his mercy, had always spared them 
his attentions. It appeared to him now that he had left 
them too long immune. 

He had never stolen jewels, since to dispose of them re- 
quired a confederate; and he could discover no profit in 
altering his methods now. But it was obvious to his mind 
that all jewelers were fair game, and perhaps other mer- 
chants as well. tle began to consider ways and means, to 
seek methods by which he could mulct them; and after a 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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OSSIBILITY 
Pp of war still 

haunts Eu- 
rope. Sensitive 
Americans at 
home still believe 
that when the cur- 
tain goes up on the 
next act of the 
world’s history 
Mars, the god of 
war, may again 
clank out and, as 
the theatrical peo- 
plesay, come down 
center blowing 
poisoned gas, sow- 
ing disease cul- 
tures and in com- 
pany with Science 
making conflict so 
hideous that Gen- 
eral Sherman’s fig- 
ure of speech 
would be a gross 
understatement. 

In America 
there is a zeal to 
prevent war so 
strong that it often 
becomes, from the 
European point of 
view, impractical 
and blind to reali- 
ties as to the causes 
of war. In Europe 
there is a fear of 
the shadow of war 
so deeply planted 
by the horrors and 
costs, to both con- 
querors and con- 
quered, of the conflict ended six years ago, that even among 
some statesmen and students of affairs there is blindness 
to the realities in the causes for peace. 

Everyone in the United States is familiar with the two 
types of Americans who have been returning from Europe 
during the last six years waving the signals of distress and 
danger. One kind is the pessimistic busybody who hopes 
to rush the United States into peace ventures and Euro- 
pean snarls merely by crying “‘Wolf!’’ The other kind are 
recruited from the men and women who, instead of weigh- 
ing the evidence and gathering and inspecting the forces 
which may lead to war and the counter forces which will 
lead to peace, merely gather the confidences of that great 
host of Europeans who still believe sincerely that they 
are living on voleanic ground. 

The psychology of being on voleanic ground is a pe- 
culiar psychology, and until one has begun to wear out 
one’s apprehensions it is an unreasoning state of mind. 
At one time I made an official call on Mount Etna when 
that monstrous voleano was in lively eruption. Lava 
streams as wide as the Mississippi were being gulped up 
by new craters which had yawned suddenly in the moun- 
tainside. Standing somewhere on the giant slope and 
covered with the drizzle of ashes, it was not unnatural 
to ask oneself whether, if craters yawned and blossomed 
over there a distance away, they might not suddenly 
yawn and bloom under one’s own private and personal 
feet. Indeed, it was not unnatural to look up, when the 
wind veered, at the great cap of Etna and remember 
that sometimes Etna had blown its head off. 
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Old Ghosts Walk Again 


OVERHEARD on that occasion a member of my 

staff consulting with an eminent Danish expert on 
volcanoes. He asked the learned man, “‘Is there any 
possibility that this whole mountain may split open?” 
The geologist specialist gave his diagnosis and prognosis. 
He replied, ‘No. On the contrary this eruption has now 
reached its maximum.” 

The member of my staff, who never saw a volcano be- 
fore, came to me and said, ‘‘I do not believe that fool 
knows anything about it. The only one who knows 
anything about it is Etna!” 

This is still the state of mind of serious Europeans, 
and even of certain important statesmen of Europe. 
Traversing England and nine different countries on 
the Continent I have found that the apparition of war,” 
though less discussed, still remains to haunt minds, even 
minds of size which have been put by selection or by 
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Mme. Horthy, Wife of Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, Taking Part in the Opening Exercises of a 


School of Weaving in Budapest 


fate into directing positions. Like my companion on Mount 
Etna they will, in confidential voices and realizing a moral 
obligation not to spread an alarm, point to the craters which 
are still unhealed in the international aspect of Europe, and 
to new rumblings which indicate new irritations. They find 
themselves reminded that Europe has blown her head off 
before now, and usually without any warning. 

For several weeks I have been listening to low voices in 
Europe resurrecting war phobia. In various forms I have 
heard a great deal about the old ghosts, Pan-Islamism, Pan- 
Slavism and Pan-Germanism. I have heard even more as 
to the Continental bloc which the voices say France is 
arranging to crystallize under the mask of the League of 


Jeremiah Smith, Jr., a Boston Lawyer, Commissioner 
General of the League of Nations 


ey 


rope 
hands, though it may have closed some wound 


even more. I am requested to give attention 
dering hates, the racial bitternesses, the old 
which do not spare the great powers and whic 
secret hearts of little smarting nations. 


Europe’s Vague Fear of Wat 


pie this is accepted. It is accepted almost 
But to believe that it means the proximit; 
believe that the presence of fires in the heart! 
means that tomorrow Vesuvius will go in 
Vesuvius will not go into eruption tomorro 

Europe go into wars of any dimensions! 


It is not the unreasoning fears of 
craters to open under their feet whic 
testimony. The diplomat who the o 
fear of a Pan-Islamic contest with 
Russian Slav and possibly Germany 
able to give much detail for his belie! 


out that Turkey, the old center of 
Islamic world, had broken away from 01 


devotion to that ideal, and indeed 
squabble in her own new untutored de 
across the Golden Horn at the mosque 


old Stamboul and shook his head in the 


ing attitude of mind which led my 
Etna to reject the evidence summed 
on volcanoes. In other words, the vz 


in Europe are just as vague as the rg 


power, the difficulties of its motion 
potence of its supplies. The secret al 
Germany, Austria and others may em} 
of minorities who would have their inn 


but, looked at in cold blood, the facet 
attempts yet made as measures of f 


rather than as indicating any ability 
fore we in America had tasted of wa 


in days gone the only way to kee] 


subjection was extermination, not 0 
whereas now no matter how great tht 


conquered race, the conqueror can Mm 


~  -by-depriving the-vanquished peoples 
materials necessary to carry on modern 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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yt for February storms, I verily believe that 
g-goods stores would have to go out of 
Jr if not that, then they would function as 
‘contracted things in comparison to their 
y magnificence. As for sporting-goods cata- 
vouldn’t be any! 

e snow is deepest on the ground, then your 
aan first begins to feel the sap stir. The 
s nothing whatever on him when it comes to 
‘mony with the inner processes of Nature. 
aay not be a reasoned longing for the open 
| But about this time he thinks he’d better 
- over and see that the moths haven’t got 
his is the time when he just drops in at 
| jaw things over with one of the clerks he 
yhile he is there he is sufficiently impressed 
vy gadget either to buy it or—if he is a real 
‘ome and try to improve on it himself. Thus 
ps duffel; thus the sporting-goods stores pay 


s 


him unawere. Did you sug- 
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By Stewart 
Vinite . 


their overhead; thus it comes about that the catalogues 
run into the hundreds of pages of weird and wonderful 
specialties. 

Of course ninety-nine-hundredths of this product of mid- 
winter madness never gets into the woods at all; at least 
not in the hands of anyone of genuine experience. A man 
ean fish with only one rod at a time; and when that time 
comes he nearly always falls back on his trusty old friend 
of years’ standing, with perhaps one in reserve. The other 
nineteen stay home, awaiting their proper midwinter sea- 
son once more to be taken out and gloated over. They live 
a highly artificial and theoretical life, but they fulfill their 
function. ; 

Perhaps they may dwell in a camp closet, or even in a 
camp room. I know a man—and a very good, practical 
out-of-doors man he is—who possesses what 
might be called a camp apartment. He loves 
to show it off for your admiration after 
dinner. In it are laid out separate and 
complete outfits for every sort of an 
expedition it is possible to imagine. 
Fach outfit, however, is made up 
according to his own individual 
and ingenious ideas. No pro- 
posal could possibly catch 


A Whopper in the Net 
at Last 

gest a trip on foot, via fliv- 
ver, on horseback, with 
sledge dogs, up in a bal- 
loon, in a diving bell, in 
snow, in mud, uphill, 
downhill, in the arctics 

or the tropics, he could 


trip is undertaken. He 

takes no chances on such 

things. There is a sep- 

arate supply of them in 
each unit. 

_ Hours and hours in the 


on the instant rush up- off season he putters 
stairs and lay his hands happily over these 
on an equipment lying : oe oe ae oe things, refining his 
all ready end made up : ‘ ees eee ideas, inventing new 
for just that sort of gadgets of remarkable 
trip. Furthermore, it ingenulty. Nobody 
would be a complete could possibly catch that 
equipment, even down man unprepared to de- 
to such things as knives part at a moment’s no- 
or socks or some other tice. But most of the 
article that one must have outfits look strangely un- 


no matter what kind of a used. I suspect that when 
the time comes to go afield 


this man does as we all do— 
he digs up a few disreputable 
and worn necessities, tried and 
proved by many years, and fares 
him happily forth. The vapors 
of winter have been dissipated by 
the sun of springtime common sense. 
The camp apartment, having served its 
purpose as a safety valve, is closed until 
another winter of discontent. 
Of course there is the tenderfoot, and the occasional 
crank who takes all these matters seriously and lugs all his 
plunder afield, and consumes all his time keeping his 
equipment conscientiously exercised. The tenderfoot soon 
gets over it. The erank probably obtains a lot of his fun 
that way. It seems like rather a laborious type of fun; 
but every man to his taste. However, even some of the 
oldest old-timers generally possess some weaknesses. The 
hardiest go-light woodsman will cherish some one gadget 
or doo-dad which he swears by and would not be without, 
but which really has little practical use. Perhaps I should 
say material use, for it is very practical in that it fulfills a 
psychic need. It is the umbilical cord, the connection be- 
tween the dream outfit of winter and the realities those 
dreams represent; so that when once again the land lies 
under the dark season his visions will have substance. 
The most frequent manifestation of this principle—since 
we are talking of fishing—is a superabundance of flies; I 
mean in the way of variety. Most of our fly books are ex- 
travagantly overfurnished from the point of view of effec- 
tiveness. Fish do not possess the degree of discrimination 
we give them credit for. They know the difference be- 
tween a light fly and a dark fly; between a hackle, a wet 
fly and a dry fly; they recognize red and gray and white 
and brown and have certain preferences as to their com- 
bination. As between the different types of fly, fish in 
different weathers and in different waters or seasons will 
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John Quincy Circled Round Her and Plunged Into the Bushes. 


XVIT 


\ | ONDAY brought no new developments, and 
John Quincy spent a restless day. Several 
times he called Chan at the police station, 

but the detective was always out. 

Honolulu, according to the evening paper, was agog. 
This was not, as John Quincy learned to his surprise, a 
reference to the Winterslip case. An American fleet had 
just left the harbor of San Pedro, bound for Hawaii. This 
was the annual cruise of the graduating class at Annapolis; 
the warships were overflowing with future captains and 
admirals. They would linger at the port of Honolulu for 
several days and a gay round of social events impended— 
dinners, dances, moonlight swimming parties. 

John Quincy had not seen Barbara all day; the girl had 
not appeared at breakfast and had lunched with a friend 
down the beach. They met at dinner, however, and it 
seemed to him that she looked more tired and wan than 
ever. She spoke about the coming of the warships. 

“Tt’s always such a happy time,” she said wistfully. 
“The town simply blooms with handsome boys in uniform. 
I don’t like to have you miss all the parties, John Quincy. 
You’re not seeing Honolulu at its best.” 

“Why, that’s all right,” John Quincy assured her. She 
shook her head. 

“Not with me. You know, we’re not such slaves to 
convention out here. If I should get you a few invita- 
tions—what do you think, Cousin Minerva?” 

“T’m an old woman,” said Miss Minerva. “According 
to the standards of your generation, I suppose it would 
be quite the thing. But it’s not the sort of conduct I can 
view approvingly. Now in my day ev 

“Don’t you worry, Barbara,” John Quincy broke in. 
“Parties mean nothing to me. Speaking of old women, 
I’m an old man myself—thirty my next birthday. Just 
my pipe and slippers by the fire—or the electric fan— 
that’s all I ask of life now.” 

She smiled and dropped the matter. After dinner she 
followed John Quincy to the lanai. 

“TI want you to do something for me,” she began. 

“Anything you say.” 

“Have a talk with Mr. Brade and tell me what he wants.” 

“Why, I thought that Jennison ” said John Quincy, 
surprised. 

“No, I didn’t ask him to do it,” she replied. For a long 
moment she was silent. ‘I ought to tell you, I’m not going 
to marry Mr. Jennison after all.”’ 

A shiver of apprehension ran down John Quincy’s spine. 
Good Lord, that kiss! Had she misunderstood? And he 
hadn’t meant a thing by it. Just a cousinly salute—at 
least, that was what it had started out to be. Barbara was 
a sweet girl, yes, but a relative,a Winterslip; and relatives 
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shouldn’t marry, no matter how distant the connection. 
Then, too, there was Agatha. Hewas bound to Agatha by 
all the ties of honor. What had he got himself into anyhow? 

“T’m awfully sorry to hear that,” he said. “I’m afraid 
I’m to blame.” 

“Oh, no!”’ she protested. 

“But surely Mr. Jennison understood. He knows we're 
related and that what he saw last night meant—nothing.” 
He was rather proud of himself. Pretty neat the way he’d 
got that over. 

“Tf you don’t mind,’”’ Barbara said, ‘‘I’d rather not talk 
about it any more. Harry and I will not be married—not 
at present. And if you’ll see Mr. Brade for me ——” 

“T certainly will,’ John Quincy promised. “TI’ll see him 
at once.’”’ He was glad to get away, for the moon was rising 
on that spot of heartbreaking charm. 

A fellow ought to be more careful, he reflected as he 
walked along the beach; fit upon himself the armor of 
preparation, as Chan had said. Strange impulses came to 
one here in this far tropic land; to yield to them was weak. 
Complications would follow, as the night the day. Here 
was one now—Barbara and Jennison estranged, and the 
cause was clear. Well, he was certainly going to watch his 
step hereafter. : 

On the far end of the Reef and Palm’s first-floor baleony 
Brade and his wife sat together in the dusk. John Quincy 
went up to them. 

“May I speak to you, Mr. Brade?” he said. The man 
looked up out of a deep reverie. 

“Ah, yes, of course.’’ 

“T’m John Quincy Winterslip. We’ve met before.” 

“Oh, surely, surely, sir.” Brade rose and shook hands. 

““My dear re 

He turned to his wife, but with one burning glance at 
John Quincy the woman had fled. The boy tingled—in 
Boston a Winterslip was never snubbed. Well, Dan Win- 
terslip had arranged it otherwise in Hawaii. 

“Sit down, sir,”’ said Brade, embarrassed by his wife’s 
action. ‘I’ve been expecting someone of your name.” 

“Naturally. Will you have a cigarette, sir?” John 
Quincy proffered his case and, when the cigarettes were 
lighted, seated himself at the man’s side. “I’m here, of 
course, in regard to that story you told Saturday night.” 

“Story?” flashed Brade. John Quincy smiled. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not questioning the 
truth of it. But I do want to say this, Mr. Brade—you 
must be aware that you will have considerable difficulty 
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Angry Branches Stung His Cheek. He Stopped; He Couldn’t Leave the Girl Alone. He Returnec I 


establishing your claim in a court 
are a long time back.”’ F 

“What you say may be TU 
“‘l’m relying more on the fact # 
result in some rather unpleasant public 
terslip family.” 

“Precisely,’’ nodded John Quincy. 
request of Miss Barbara Winterslip, 
slip’s sole heir. She’s a very fine girl, s 

“T don’t question that,’’ cut in Brad 

“And if your demands are not wi 
John Quincy paused and leaned closer. ‘ 
want, Mr. Brade?”’ 

Brade stroked those gray musta hes 
saddened mood. a 

“No money,” he said, “can make ge 
Winterslip did. But I’m an old man. 
something to feel financially secure for’ 
I’m not inclined to be grasping, partic 
Winterslip has passed beyond my rea: h. 
thousand pounds involved. I’ll say noth 
A settlement of one hundred thousand 
acceptable.” John Quincy considered. 

“T can’t speak definitely for my cousi 
to me that sounds fair enough. I ha 
will agree to give you that sum”—he sa 
old eyes brighten in the semidarkness- 
murderer of Dan Winterslip is found,” he 

“What’s that you say?” Brade lea 

“T say she’ll very likely pay you w 
cleared up. Surely you don’t expect. 
that time?” John Quincy rose too. 

“T certainly do!” Brade cried. “W1 
thing may drag on indefinitely! I want 
the Strand, Piccadilly—it’s twenty-five 
London. Wait! Why should I wait? J 
to me? By gad, sir’’—he came clos 
son of Tom Brade the blackbirder now- 
insinuate that I ——” 

John Quincy faced him calmly. 

“T know you can’t prove where y 
Tuesday morning,” he said evenly. 
incriminates you, but I shall certainly 
wait. I’d not care to see her in the 
rewarded the man who killed her father. 

“T’ll fight!” cried Brade. ‘TI’ll take it t 

“Go ahead,” John Quincy said. “But 
every penny you’ve saved, and you may 
Good night, sir.” - 

“Good night!” Brade answered, standii 
might have stood on the Maid of Shiloh’s 


sa 
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-had gone halfway down the balcony when 
footsteps behind him. He turned. It was 
the civil servant, the man who had labored 

s in the oven of India, a beaten, helpless 


me,” he said, laying a hand on John Quincy’s 
fight. I’m too tired, too old; I’ve worked 
e whatever your cousin wants to give 
's ready to give it.” 
ise decision, sir,” John Quincy answered. A 
of pity gripped his heart. He felt toward 
felt toward that other exile, Arlene Comp- 
see London very soon,” he added, and 
nd. Brade took it. 

‘my boy. You’re a gentleman, even if your 
tslip.” 

i Quincy reflected as he entered the lobby 
d Palm, was a compliment not without its 
t worry over that long, however, for Carlota 
4d the desk. She looked up and smiled, and 
ohn Quincy that her eyes were happier than 
em since that day on the Oakland ferry. 
said. “Got a job for a good bookkeeper?” 


usiness the way it is now. I was just figuring 
You know, we’ve no undertow at Waikiki; 
‘ye had to worry about the overhead.” He 


‘ke a brother Kiwanian. By the way, has 
ened? You seem considerably cheered.”’ 
replied. “I went to see poor dad this morn- 
ible place, and when I left someone else was 
tim—a stranger.’ 
Bz? 

handsomest thing you ever saw—tall, 
looking. He had such a friendly air, too. I 
‘moment I saw him.” 
ine?” John Quincy inquired, with sudden 


2en him before, but one of the men told me 
Core, of the British Admiralty.” 
fee eptain Cope want to see your father?” 


“T haven’t a notion. Do you know him?” 

“Yes, I’ve met him,’”’ John Quincy told her. 

“Don’t you think he’s wonderful looking?’’ Her dark 
eyes glowed. 

“Oh, he’s all right, ie replied John Quincy, without en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ You know, I can’t.help feeling that things are 
looking up for you.” 

“‘T feel that too,” she said. 

“What do you say we celebrate?”’ he suggested. ‘‘Go 
out among ’em and get a little taste of night life. I’m a bit 
fed up on the police station. What do people do here in the 
evening? The movies?” 

“Just at present,” the girl told him, “‘everybody visits 
Punahou to see the night-blooming cereus. It’s the season 
now, you know.” 

“Sounds like a big evening,’”’ John Quincy laughed; 
and look at the flowers. Well, I’m for it. Will you come?”’ 

“Of course.” She gave a few directions to the clerk, 
then joined him by the door. 

“T can run down and get the roadster,’’ he offered. 

“Oh, no,” she smiled. “I’m sure I’ll never own a motor 
car, and it might make me discontented to ride in one. The 
trolley’s my carriage, and it’s lots of fun. One meets so 
many interesting people.” 

On the stone walls surrounding the campus of Oahu 
College, the strange flower that blooms only on a summer 
night was heaped in snowy splendor. John Quincy had 
been a bit lukewarm regarding the expedition when they 
set out, but he saw his error now. For here was beauty, 
breathtaking and rare. Before the walls paraded a throng 
of sight-seers; they joined the procession. The girl was 
a charming companion, her spirits had revived and she 
chatted vivaciously. Not about Shaw and the art gal- 
leries, true enough, but bright, human talk that John 
Quincy liked to hear. 

He persuaded her to go to the city for a maidenly ice- 
cream soda and it was ten o’clock when they returned to 
the beach. They left the trolley at a stop some distance 
down the avenue from the Reef and Palm and strolled 
slowly toward the hotel. The sidewalk was lined at their 
right by dense foliage, almost impenetrable. The night 


was calm, the street lamps shone brightly, the paved street 


gleamed white in the moonlight. John Quincey was talking 
of Boston. 

“TI think you’d like it there. It’s old and settled, 
but 2 Fe . 


From the foliage beside them came the flash of a pistol 
and John Quincy heard a bullet sing close to his head. An- 
other flash, another bullet. The girl gave a startled little 
ery. John Quincy circled round her and plunged into the 
bushes. Angry branches stung his cheek. He stopped; he 
couldn’t leave the girl alone. He returned to her side. 

““What did that mean?” he asked, amazed. He stared 
in wonder at the peaceful scene before him. 

“‘T_] don’t know.” She took his arm. ‘‘Come—hurry! 

“Don’t be afraid,’”’ he said reassuringly. 

‘Not for myself,’’ she answered. 

They went on to the hotel, greatly puzzled. But when 
they entered the lobby they had something else to think 
about. Capt. Arthur Temple Cope was standing by the 
desk and he came at once to meet them. 

“This is Miss Egan, I believe. Ah, Winterslip, how are 
you?” He turned again to the girl. “I’ve taken a room 
here, if you don’t mind.” 

“Why, not at all,’’ she gasped. 

“‘T talked with your father this morning. I didn’t know 
about his trouble until I had boarded a ship for the F'an- 
ning Islands. Of course, I came back as quickly as I could.” 

“You came back She stared at him. 

“Yes, I came back to help him.” 


p? 


“That’s very kind of you,” the girl said. “But I’m 
afraid I don’t understand 
“Oh, no, you don’t understand, naturally.” The cap- 


tain smiled down at her. ‘‘You see, Jim’s my young 
brother. You’re my niece, and your name is Carlota Maria 
Cope. I fancy I’ve persuaded old Jim to own up to us at 
last.’’ The girl’s dark eyes were wide. 

“T_T think you’re a very nice uncle,” 

“Do you really?”’ The captain bowed. 
he added. John Quincy stepped forward. 

“Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘I’m afraid I’m intruding. Good 
night, captain.” 

“Good night, my boy,’’ Cope answered. 

(Continued on Page 107); 


she said at last. 
OM MeL oa yh em ofeeee 


John Quincy Saw Red Everywhere—Red Curtain, Red Hair, Red Lamp Flame, Great Red Hairy Hands Cunningly Seeking His Face 
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Time to Spray 


AN JOSE scale and the boll weevil are not the only 

farm pests and parasites. Professional friends of the 
farmer, politicians and panaceists, have almost succeeded 
in persuading him that his problems are unsympathetically 
viewed by business men in general and by big business in 
particular. It is not, however, the farmer and his prob- 
lems, but his professional friends and their panaceas, that 
business men view unsympathetically. Their attitude is 
due precisely to the fact that they are business men. 

Manufacturers and merchants, East as well as West, are 
as deeply concerned, as vitally interested in seeing Amer- 
ican agriculture profitable as is the farmer himself. They 
realize fully that business will not be on a sound and per- 
manent basis until agriculture is a thoroughly going and 
profitable concern. 

The vital difference between the business man and the 
professional friend of the farmer lies in their angle of ap- 
proach to the agricultural problem. This difference is most 
apparent in the attitude of each toward our exportable 
surplus. 

The business man asks: What can we raise to export at 
a profit? 

The professional friend of the farmer says: We must 
raise and export wheat at a loss. 

So much has been made of this exportable surplus of 
wheat that the real agricultural problems have been ob- 
scured. Once they are squarely attacked, our worries over 
the exportable surplus will tend to disappear. 

American agriculture needs reorganization from the 
ground up. This is literally true. A foundation trouble 
that we refuse to recognize and to cure is the American 
mania to exploit the land and to get it on the market at 
the earliest moment possible as real estate. The need for 
more farms, for more food is rarely the motive behind this 
haste to get everything arable and semiarable, arid and 
semiarid, up for sale and under the plow. Infallibly we 
have half-farming, poor farming, overproduction and 
waste as a sequence to this boomer-booster complex. 

Western apples achieve a deserved popularity both at 
home and abroad, and growers make a profit. Immediately, 
orchard companies plant every available hillside with 
trees, and promise a competence to any city dweller who 
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will buy their acreage. If orange growers begin to make 
money, the promoter invites everyone to buy ten acres and 
independence. If fortuitous rains on semiarid lands pro- 
duce an accidental crop of wheat, trainloads of settlers are 
rushed to the new gamble. With good farmland offered 
at reasonable prices in the East, we find pressure being 
brought to bear on Congress to irrigate some millions of 
acres in the West to produce more wheat, more hay, more 
alfalfa, more potatoes, more of everything with which the 
market is glutted. All this may be good for the promoter, 
but it is bad for the farmer. 

No industry in the cou:.try gets so much good advice 
about the production end of its business as the farmer, and 
so little real practical help in the marketing end of it. 
This, we believe, is because every other business has 
learned to meet and to solve its own marketing problems, 
while the farmer has been taught to look more and more 
to governmental agencies for help. And the limitations of 
Government in practical business affairs are very quickly 
reached, except in the fortunate instances when it is able 
to enlist the services of great business executives like 
Hoover and Mellon. Nor does it ever realize the full possi- 
bilities of men like these, for they are hampered by red 
tape, by departmental jealousies and by petty politicians 
in places of power. 

As a consequence agriculture is in the position that a 
great manufacturing business would be in if it kept on 
blindly and continuously expanding its plant without refer- 
ence to the capacity of the market to absorb its products; 
without curtailing the manufacture of lines in which com- 
petitors can unquestionably undersell it; without real 
knowledge of which are its profitable and which are its 
unprofitable goods; without stopping preventable wastes; 
and without a thoroughly trained selling force that has an 
accurate knowledge of markets. 

It is, therefore, quite natural that manufacturers and 
merchants, with their exact information on costs, their 
accurate gauging of market conditions, their carefully 
worked out programs of selling and distribution, their lim- 
itation of production when markets will not absorb their 
goods, should view with suspicion any program that does 
not recognize basic conditions and begin with sound busi- 
ness reorganization. But professional friends of the farmer 
have actually made him suspicious of other business men 
and business methods. 

There are of course plenty of farmers who have laid out 
their farm plants scientifically and efficiently, who apply 
common sense to production and good business sense to 
marketing, but there are enough of the poorer grade to 
prevent these better business farmers from realizing the full 
profit to which they are entitled. 

It is not a surplus of low-priced wheat, but a surplus of 
low-grade farmers that is holding down agriculture. Under 
any conditions many must fail at farming, just as many 
must fail in manufacturing or storekeeping or any other 
human pursuit. There is nothing about agriculture that 
entitles the man who can’t learn, or who won’t learn, or 
who won’t work, or who has no business sense, to make a 
success. With the best advice that can be given, with the 
soundest methods that can be taught, with the largest 
amount of codperation humanly possible, a fence will often 
divide a success from a failure. But there is no reason why 
every good farmer should not have an opportunity to make 
a good profit; every reason why his crop, once raised, 
should go to a receptive market, without waste or partial 
confiscation through a bad marketing system. 

Recently it was reported in the press that the President 
had offered to make Mr. Hoover Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Hoover is a thoroughly trained and unusually able 
executive, the type of man who could undoubtedly step out 
of the cabinet tomorrow and into the presidency of a big 
corporation at a six-figure salary. But Mr. Hoover de- 
clined, no doubt much to the relief of the professional 
friends of the farmer, for he has small faith in panaceas and 
much in business methods and organization. 

The failure of the President to secure the services of Mr. 
Hoover is a very definite loss to agriculture. If it is to pull 
up and out of its unnecessary uncertainties it must in the 
end turn to a great business executive of the Hoover type. 
Imagine any other big business without a big boss and 


welded into one big machine, under one h r 
them to one big end. Agriculture has triech 


put other American business on a sound fous 
little fellows will fight the idea, because it wils 
out of comfortable ruts; but as the biggest busi 
ica agriculture is entitled to have the biggest \s 
in the country at its head. Then we shall s 
the idea that we are going to farm for a pro} 
tributed to every farmer according to his de« 
of with the panaceist’s idea that we are going) 
loss that ultimately will be distributed to every) 
taxes. There are defeatists in agriculture as a 
Farmers are not a class apart, as their) 
friends would have us believe, entitled to spe t 
exemptions and privileges; but they are entip 
help of law, of tariff, of credit, and of gover 
couragement that is extended to other busines 
work is essential, but so is that of almost ever 
business. There is one basic law that no busi 
break with impunity—economic law. __ 


plans before he plows, thinks before he seei, 
before he reaps; until he sprays for the pol 
moth, Paris greens the pretty, but deadly,h 
and hands the parasites on his business a (; 
leaf forty. 


EADERS of these pages will learn with sir: 

the recent death, after a protracted illne|: 
Franklin Egan, for many years a brilliant 1 
contributor of world news and comment to T)| 
EVENING Post. 
Mrs. Egan wrote successively of the Phili 
American rule; of India and the Reforms;) 
tamia after the fall of Bagdad; of Japan, strugi 
and onward to consolidate her place in #] . 
tions; of Russia in the strangle hold of 
China in the agonies of the great fami 
Many magazine readers, perhaps the1 
firmly believe that traveling in foreig 
trends and conditions is a sort of holid 
pation that is all play and no work. M 
chosen to do so, could have made them 
of the shield. She could have told tk 
volumes of tedious history that one mus 
governmental structure, racial and nati 
lines of trade and commerce, national 1 
current politics, and intricate internat 
that one must master as a preliminary 
gather material for an important serie: 
foreign country or the events that are 
The story of the hardships and dangt 
trip through China to investigate con 
great famine would give pause to any | 
A biography of Mrs. Egan as a w 
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of U-boats and of hurricanes at sea; 0 
ness and epidemics on land; of the hart 
and of no water, of cold, of hunger, of 


the mighty and the lowly, the gover 
erned—all a part of the day’s work wi 

Every year of Mrs. Egan’s career f 
geous woman and a brilliant writer. S$ 
grit and the pertinacity to fit herself fo 
formance of the exacting tasks which fe 
educational background and the intel 
that enabled her to see far beneath th 
Danger and hardship she accepted in’ 
dier, as a matter of course. Most eager 
those assignments through which she 
prove conditions and alleviate sufferin 


e most benign influences on the 
| and the farm products of the 
States has been the Department 
Notso many years ago the American farmer 
/ entirely by rule of thumb. He guessed at 
‘iat the next day would bring; and though 
|e gave him some skill at guessing, storms 
cht him unprepared far too often. 

his farm and planted his seeds in the man- 
sen laid down by his father and grandfather 
dfather before him. If the seeds grew and 
:rms and the frosts, he gave thanks and took 
3 on the following year. If pests and the 
jim, he figured that nothing could ever be 
at such catastrophes; and when the next 
‘4: came around, he again took a chance. 
4<s to the Department of Agriculture, skilled 
apprise the farmer of the exact whereabouts 
snowstorms, thundershowers, floods, frosts, 
thquakes and all other weather peculiarities 
uence or affect his land, his crops, his live- 
rsonal belongings. Other skilled scientists 
io plant, where to plant it and what to do 
on planted. 

ureaus of the department provides money 
| exhibiting his products at state, interstate 
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By Kenmetin IL. Roberts 


and international agricultural fairs within the United 
States. State agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
assist him in every possible way and show him how to 
improve his home, his farm, his diet, his mind and his bank 
account. 

The scientists of the Bureau of Animal Industry in- 
vestigate the diseases that distress his livestock, and pre- 
vent their spread by eradicating either the diseases or the 
livestock with neatness and dispatch. 

No longer does the farmer dispose of his daily problems 
by merely milking his cows and selling the milk. Today he 
turns to the Bureau of Dairying, whose scientists supply 
him with their latest findings concerning dairy sanitation, 
the breeding and nutrition of dairy cattle, dairy plant 
management and the manufacture of dairy products and 
by-products. 

The Bureau of Plant Life, with thirty investigating 
groups, has made a careful study of plant life in all its 
relations to agriculture, and has hurried its findings to the 
farmer in frequent bulletins. 

Soil is not just plain soil to the farmer, as it was as 
recently as in Civil War days, when all soils looked alike 
to him. The Bureau of Soils now studies the texture and 
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composition of soils in field and laboratory, maps 
the soils, studies the cause and means of prevent- 
ing the rise of alkali in the soils of irrigated 
districts, and the relations of soils to seepage and drainage 
conditions. The Bureau of Entomology labors ceaselessly 
and effectively in the farmer’s behalf by studying insects 
in their economic relation to agriculture and to the health 
of man and animals, by experimenting with the introduc- 
tion of beneficial insects, by making tests with insecticides 
and by identifying insects sent in by curious inquirers. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey tells him about the rela- 
tion of wild birds and animals to agriculture; the Bureau 
of Public Roads tells him how, why, when and where to 
build roads, and helps him to do it; the Bureau of Chem- 
istry solves his chemical problems; the Bureau of Home 
Economics tells him how to buy his wife’s clothes, wash the 
baby, keep the linoleum tidy, wash out the ice chest, and 
so on; and finally the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
collects and disseminates tons of information concerning 
farm costs, crop marketing, agricultural production, agri- 
cultural history, the handling and storage of agricultural 
products, the market price of all farm products every- 
where, current statistics dealing with everything on the 
farm, and everything else of any possible value to any 
farmer, anywhere, any time. 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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Ode to a Water Ouzel 


To the Editor: 
I send, for your pious perusal, 
An ode to the aqueous Ouzel; 
These twenty-six words 
On that sweetest of birds 
T trust will not meet with refusal. 


To the Ouzel: 
Where cataracts whiten, the Ouzel 
Endeavors, with rarely a foozle, 
To catch little trout, 
Who had better watch out, 
For it’s hard to bamboozle an 


Ouzel! — Arthur Guiterman. 


Ars Consolatrix 


ACK in the days when the 
poets were verbally 
Fecund, luxuriant, glittering, 
sweet, 
Running to metaphor, trope and 
hyperbole, 
Careful of nothing but scanning 
their feet— 
Then the most generous bard was 
the niftiest, 
Swinburne’s excess was the 
Ultimate Stuff ; 
Now we award all the bays to the 
thriftiest— 
Poetry’s got to be stripped to 


the buff. DHXAWN BY EDWIN MARCUS 


Once when a painter would illustrate nudity, 
Rounded he made it, unblemished and fair ; 
Careful he was to conceal all the crudity 
Nature had heedlessly left, here and there. 
Now all the Artists contemn the cherubical, 
Pinkness and dimples they simply despise; 
Legs are cylindrical, torsos are cubical, 
Nymphs are no longer a treat to the eyes. 


Well, I approve of it, being fastidious. 
Life’s more worth living than ever, I'll say; 
Since all our poetry’s growing so hideous, 
Everyday talk seems melodious, today. 
And, since the ladies in art are so comical, 


with silk coats) 
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In 193, 


Moe buys 
nile make-up} 


buys three cases 
freckles. A m¢j 
camera is rigged uy; 
kid’s cot and he’s | 
ister. Father resi) 
visits the studios 
new juvenile star. } 
is eight months ol] 
in a dog picture « 
smoking ten-cent ; 

—Arthur L’, 
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AST night, at] 
Corners Oper] 
here, JOE VEAL ('; 
TENOR with t: 
CRASIES OF 190), 
great success the }; 
entitled: 


WITH A SHRIEK § 
THE MIDNIGHT, A’ 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


The Way a Cubist and a Futurist Artist Look to Each Other 
When They Meet 


Hark, Hark, the Dogs Do Bark, 
Beggars are Come to Town; 
Some in Rags, and Some in Tags, 
And Some in Velvet Gowns 
— Mother Goose 


No disillusions are left me, I vow— 
If she be anywhere near anatomical, 
Any old flapper looks beautiful now! £: 14d Robinson 


A Baby is Born in Hollywood 


In 1905 
\ | OTHER, in gleeful anticipation of the happy event, 


purchases the sweetest little bathtub and cozy crib for 
the little stranger. Doting relatives shower the youngster 


Sos 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR YOUNG 


“Frank, Don’t You Really Think That Wealth Brings Po 
“11 Go Further, Julia, and Say That it Brings Avoirdupt 


KNEW HER: 


Oh, great was the din when the fair Gwe} 
Disappeared from her ancestral castle, 
Her father, the Count, felt his blood press\ 
As he bawled out each varlet and vass 
They searched round the place, but not ei 
Of the maid was discovered by any. 
Said the portcullis sentry—“‘A knight for 
And cantered off with the fair Gwenm 
REFRAIN 
With a shriek* she flew into the midnigh 


And the world knew her no more! 
Her kin and kith, 


* Or Sheik. 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 
CAMDEN. N.J.. U. S.A- 


Meaty, nourishing beans and 
atomato sauce that’s famous 
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S I’VE already said, I 
A took up the D. & B. 
work where Big Sam 
Callard left it. But it was 
no easy mill I went through 
before stepping into his 
shoes. Big Sam himself saw 
to that. Thanks to him, I 
had the advantage of being 
both an outdoor and an in- 
side man. 

As an outdoor man, I 
made mistakes enough, 
though they were mostly 
the mistakes of careless 
youth. But one of them 
was serious enough to put 
a crimp in my career. At 
least it seemed like that at 
the time. I was on my 
engine, running a snowplow 
down from Big Bear Creek, 
and Andy Gordon was look- 
out. As we swung down on 
the Stratton Mill station, 
Andy failed to give me any 
slow signal and I continued 
to give her a full head as we 
bucked the big drifts, and 
I guess I was getting too 
much fun out of throwing 
up my smother of white to 
worry about just where I 
was. So we went through 
the yard there likea cyclone 
through a flour mill. 

But the big boss himself 
happened to have come 
down that day to look over 
his Stratton plant.: He also 
happened to be standing on 
the open station platform 
as Andy andI went by. He 
was there, along with a 
dozen or so other waiting 
passengers, and I knew ex- 
actly what was going to 
happen to that bunch of 
blue-nosed idlers when we 
hit the big drift in the lee of 
the wooden station. We 
sailed by, hell-bent for per- 
dition, and flung five feet 
solid of the beautiful over 
the whole breathless bunch 
of ’em. We buried ’em 
and didn’t even stop to dig 
7em up. 

But you can’t bury your 
general manager in a snow 
bank without paying for it. 
Bright and early the next morning I was up on the carpet 
for it, and I found out how quick a railroad man’s head can 
be cut off. The red-headed superintendent had me fired 
before I knew where I was. He sacked me on the spot, and 
I felt that the bottom had dropped out of my world. 

But about this time Big Sam himself stepped into the 
situation. He said that he never did like being smothered, 
though that wasn’t the important thing. The important 
thing was that a small road like the D. & B. couldn’t 
afford to have youngsters skyhooting round the landscape 
with its high-priced equipment. So, for the good of the 
service, and seeing I was under legal age for such things, 
I’d have to give up my engine and my dismissal would 
have to stand. 

But I didn’t leave the D. & B. For Big Sam, so to 
speak, simply knocked me down for the sake of picking me 
up again. He shook a little of the arrogance out of me, 
just to show me what discipline meant and to remind me 
that official dignitaries are not to be trifled with. And 
having shaken me down a peg or two, he took me into his 
own office as office man. And there, with a chastened 
spirit, | woke up to the fact that I had to work doubly hard 
to make up for my setback. 

I worked, all right; and Big Sam wasn’t the type of man 
to let any such laudable ambition wilt in the bud. The 
telegraph instruments, with their busy chatter of passing 
messages, always kind of interested me. So I used to go 
back nights to learn to pound the brass. I already had an 
inkling of Morse from my evenings with old Wilkinson 
down the line, where I used to sit and try to read the tape 
of the register, for the old agent there still worked with 


“Did You Go Through That for Me?’ She Said, With a Look of Wonder in Her Eyes 


the paper machine, the telegraph having horned into his 
life too late to let his failing ears read out dot-and-dash 
language when it came any faster than a turtle crawl. So 
I made good progress for a roughneck off the iron. At one 
time there wasn’t a dispatcher or wire chief on the line 
could send so fast my ear couldn’t follow it and my fingers 
couldn’t get it down. And I guess I can still send about 
as fast as Mr. Walter Enman, for instance, or any of those 
city-bred quad men who burn up the press wires. 

However, Big Sam was so set up over walking in and 
seeing me working the wire one day that he switched me 
into the dispatcher’s office as an operator for a while, tell- 
ing me to watch and read everything I could or he’d cut 
me off the pay roll. Then, when I’d hacked down to bed 
rock at that work, when I was just beginning to feel that 
I was properly nested in my new berth, he tore me up by 
the roots and tossed me over into the car accountant’s 
office. 

I didn’t shed any tears of joy over that transfer, but 
Big Sam knew what he was doing, and I began to get a 
slant on a new side of the business. I began to see that it 
was the transportation end of the game that was the big 
end, and I wanted to understand how to manipulate the 
supply of rolling stock. I was green enough in those days 
to think I could finally get railroading down to an ‘exact 
science. But I had to learn that no man had ever yet 
reduced railroading to a scientific basis, that a big man 
comes and tries for something new and something better, 
but when he goes out his accomplishment pretty well goes 
with him. I even worked out a graphic car-record system, 
a good deal like a German war map, only I had numbered 
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I liked to | 
Aggie Newton’s home was just over the hill, 
ing her two or three times a week, and that 
shyly friendly as a roughneck like me could} 
Archie Hueffer wasn’t hanging around, I} 
leave that berth. I had a hankering to han}! 
the heavenly cows'came home. Itseemedpé) 
plete, with the old chromo-topped calendal} 
old chair cushion and the singing of my h} 
on the stove. It seemed the sort of thing 
year in and year out, until the chair fell 
Number 9 wire and your name crawle 
molasses up the pension list, where it coul 
no farther. I liked it so much that wher) 
mated that he wanted me back in the om 
I’d just about decided to tell him I preter 
position. : 
Something happened, however, 
message from going in to the big bos 
how close I came to taking the wrong 
help feeling what a thin point it is th 
might have been a millionaire into ¢ 
other hand, puts the potential bum 1 
class. I won’t say it’s accident, for 
I’ve always felt, that character is fa 
But when I remember how close I 
a rut-lover, a timeserver, a happy-he 
help puzzling over why and how it is 01 
at this work and another will fail. 1 
Cal Latimer, who joined the old D. ¢ 
time I did. He had far more schoolin 
(Continued on Page 
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even been sent for two years to a tech- 
e came of good stock and gave every 
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ve’em what they asked, and that was all. 
2 the extra pound of steam to send him 
rade of opposition. He smoked his pipe 
sand played pinochle and read detective 
ywledged that all he wanted was peace 


‘life doesn’t seem to be made along those 
r thing, but as I’ve come to know it, it’s 
ts you up more when you try to slip out 
| ou wade right into it, for it’s even worse 
yan being worked out. In the latter case, 
sft something behind you. There’s an 
le, of course, where the climber doesn’t 
tand the stand-patter, where he doesn’t 
‘ce for the bad hand old Father Destiny 
| w now and then. 
2 of Peter Cronin, for instance. Not so 
:f my inspection trips with my new board 
,oped into a dispatcher’s office at one of 
uarters where I’d been superintendent. 
still there, the same trick dispatcher he’d 
, ago, but not quite so fast a worker. So 
1h Peter and asked after his family. He 
lardness of the face that was new to me, 
|. wife three weeks before. I naturally 
/y to hear that and, without giving the 
\\ght, inquired how long she’d been sick. 
jae years,”’ said Peter, with his quiet eye 


sews to me, Peter,’’ I told him. 


re We Going?’' I Asked, Doing My Best to Keep Cool. 


“T thought it would be,” he retorted, with what 
sounded like a touch of bitterness. So that made me ask 
why. “Well, Mr. President, I’ll tell you why,” said my 
old train dispatcher, with his faded face studying mine. 
“This headquarters is the highest and driest point of any 
of the divisions. It’s good air for lungers. Seventeen 
years ago the specialists told me this was the only air my 
wife could live in for any length of time. So if I wanted to 
keep her, I saw that I had to keep this job. 

“When you were over this district as general superin- 
tendent you gave me a chance of promotion as chief dis- 
patcher to another division. But I had my wife to think 
of and I had to decline that promotion. You believed in 
efficiency, and you didn’t cotton to anything that looked 
like opposition. You told me, when you saw me next, that 
I’d warm this chair for a good long time before you’d put 
another crowbar under me. I’m not criticizing, remember; 
I’m just reminding you, for that’s the spirit that’s put you 
where you are. But you didn’t understand. I’ve seen 
others climb past me on the official list. But for seventeen 
long years I’ve had my wife with me, and, as I reckon it, 
it’s worth the price.” 

I sat down in Peter’s chair to think this over. Then I 
swung around and put my hand on his shoulder. 

“Peter,” I told him, ‘‘you’ve got just seventeen years to 
make up for, and you’re a better man than I thought you 
were. What’s the job you want today out of this system?” 

But Peter only laughed a little and then shook his head. 

“Tt’s too late, John,’ he said as he went and stared 
out the window, where he had a faded snapshot of a thin- 
cheeked woman feeding a pair of pigeons, propped against 
the pane. “But I just wanted you to understand.” 

And what kind of broke me up, even though I didn’t 
show it, was knowing he was right—dead right. He 
wasn’t the type to be an organization man. He didn’t 
belong to anything, and he wouldn’t want to. So he 
wasn’t the kind to stir up trouble and demand promotion 
from the company. He stood as lonely as a lighthouse, 
and he must have got something out of it all that I 
couldn’t understand. He must have had some pride in his 
own private code, even though I couldn’t put a finger on it. 
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But had I the right to say Peter wasn’t progressive? I 
could recall the earlier days when we’d had many an argu- 
ment on the question as to whether the dispatchers should 
be allowed to belong to the O. R. T. And before I’d left his 
office Peter was even smiling his one-sided smile and asking 
me if I remembered those old fights about including the 
dispatchers in the schedule. 

“Times seem to be changing,’’ he remarked as he lifted 
a 23 off his hook. ‘‘For here’s what the boys put over the 
wire last month when the news came through that the old 
board had gone.” 

He handed me the message, and it read something like 
this: 


“To All Telegraphers: Board of directors resigned this 
date. Hach organization of employes will accordingly se- 
lect its own representative for the new board of directors. 
Applications will be received up to midnight two weeks 
hence from those telegraphers desirous of filling position of 
director, ability and seniority to govern. The new board of 
directors will elect the president and operating vice presi- 
dent, ability only to govern. LOCAL CHAIRMAN.” 


I joined in Peter’s laugh as I handed his take sheet back 
to him. 

“T guess that ‘ability only to govern’ is meant for a 
little dig at me, Peter,’’ I suggested. 

“Yes, it’s meant for you, John,” he had the honesty to 
acknowledge. ‘‘But even at that, I’ve a sneaking idea 
you’d stand a fair show for the job.” 

Well, maybe I should have. But after I got back to my 
board of directors and turned to thinking over old Peter 
Cronin and his case, I didn’t feel so all-fired full of ability 
as I might have. 

For old Peter, I remembered, had handled the busiest 
trick on a mighty busy single-track division and had 
never once made a lap order. Yet in the same twenty 
years, when I came to think of it, I’d made enough mistakes, 
big and little, to sink a ship. 

But it’s not my mistakes I want to talk about, even 
though I’ve had my share of them. For no man ever 
travels in a dead straight line and no man knows what’s 


“*You’re Goin’ Where You Can Do a Lot o’ Quiet Thinkin’,’* Was His Malignant Retort 
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ahead of him. That came home to me the first winter I was 
a superintendent. A blizzard hit us and buried track and 
fences on our Western Division, and even Big Callahan, 
who was on the head end, couldn’t buck that snow. By 
midnight we were stalled in the open country, without a 
signal or a home light in sight, and no way of getting word 
back to headquarters. 

I kept the crew busy with the snow shovels, but it was 
worse than trying to bail out the Atlantic with hay forks. 
So I got impatient, seeing I had a meeting of considerable 
importance waiting for me, and I always hated marking 
time. So I called out the conductor and said we’d leg it to 
the next town, six miles up the road. We started off 
through the blizzard. For two solid hours we felt our way 
along the sleety darkness and plowed through the drifting 
snow. Then, when we were about ready to drop, we were 
cheered up,by a glimpse of lights ahead. That gave ussome 
fresh ginger. So we fought our way up to those lights, 
rather pluming ourselves on having pulled through to send 
back relief for our stalled train. But I stopped short, hip- 
deep in a snowdrift, when I got up to the lights. For they. 
were nothing more or less than the tail lamps on the rear 
end of my business car. 

We'd spent two hours and a half in floundering around 
in a circle. We hadn’t gone in a straight line. And when 
you get down to hardpan, that’s what most of us do through 
life. 

But there are times, of course, when we simply aren’t 
dealt the right cards, when our fate doesn’t lie in our own 
hands. And I had a sample of this before the big boss 
finally got me into his office as chief clerk. 

Considering the pioneer conditions under which we 
worked, there was very little violence along the line of the 
D. & B. in the earlier days. But we seemed to roughen up 
with the advance of time. We began to get a different type 
of track worker and bohunk. Instead of ex-sailors off the 
Lakes, and ex-hobos out of the gold fields, and American 
workers, we got mostly Eastern and Southern Europeans. 
These were all well enough so long as six days a week of 
steady work used up their extra steam. But they lacked 
ballast and, balance. When they were fired for breaking 
into box cars or given the g. b. for soldiering on their job, 
they were apt to revert to type and roughhouse things up. 

I was alone in my station one blustery March afternoon, 
cleaning up prior to my promised move back to head- 
quarters, when a dark and thick-set stranger came to my 
ticket window and asked for a single-trip ticket down to 
Nagisaw Crossing. Instead of handing me in the bill to 
pay for that ticket, when I looked up I saw my swarthy 
friend confronting me with a .44 in his hand and an ugly 
frown on his face. He commanded me to hand over the till 
and hand it over quick. 

He had the drop on me and I knew he could put a bullet 
through my head at one pull of his finger. But I tried to 
keep my wits about me. I countered for time by asking 
him if he wanted the whole drawer handed out or if I was 
to empty it and merely hand over the contents. He said he 
wanted the drawer. So I hunched up closer, pretending I 
was having trouble in getting the drawer free of its slide. 

For one second, I noticed, his eyes wavered downward as 
I jerked on the drawer front. And in that second I made a 
grab for his gun and got hold of it. The thing went off, 
over my head; but I was fighting mad by this time, and 
before he could get a fresh grip on the stock I had my left 
hand up and clamped about his wrist. He was no weak- 
ling, for before we got through with that struggle he’d 
pulled me bodily out through the ticket window. 

Then we had it rough and tumble, all over that little 
waiting-room floor. We were up and down like a couple of 
Greek wrestlers, fighting and tugging and straining for that 
gun. It wasn’t until I got my teeth in his forearm that he 
weakened and let go. Then with a quick bunt of his thick 
shoulder he sent me staggering against the wall bench, 
making for the door and stooping low as he ran. We had 
upset the stove as we fought and the wooden floor was cov- 
ered with live coals. But I was thinking more about my 
man than I was about my station, and I sailed out through 
the door and down the track after him. He went like a 
rabbit. But I could reel off a fair clip myself in those days, 
and I was soon close enough behind him to give him a 
bullet over his shoulder. He kept on. But at the second 
bullet he stopped dead and threw up his hands. I re- 
captured him with his own gun, and I made him keep his 
hands up as I marched him back toward the burning 
station. 

By the time I got him back to the end of the platform 
the up train drew in and the train crew came to my help. 
The passengers stood back and cheered, while I kept him 
covered until the crew could tie him up with a coil of 
telegraph wire. I was quite a hero, and it didn’t dampen 
my ardor any to notice that Aggie Newton was one of the 
passengers, standing rather white-faced back on the edge 
of the crowd, with her hair blowing loose and her clasped 
hands held tight in against her breast. 

I felt quite a hero, but there was one thing we were over- 
looking. While we were pulling off that grand-stand play 
our station house was burning up. Not only was good 
D. & B. property going up in flames but the same drawer 
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of cash that I’d been fighting for was at the same time being 
reduced to ashes. And we never had money to burn on 
that line. So when Big Sam came up to investigate I didn’t 
find myself such a hero. He said that brains were the first 
asset of an inside worker, and since I’d only shown I had 
brawn, I’d better get back with the roughnecks where I be- 
longed. He dressed me down to a finish, proclaiming he’d 
banked on the wrong man and that I was only fit for out- 
door work. So he put me on a steam shovel. He sent me 
up to the gravel pits and gave me five or six months of the 
meanest odd jobs he could think up for me, and I guess 
even Aggie Newton kind of lost faith in me as a comer in 
the railroad world. : 

At any rate, Aggie and I had a little misunderstanding 
just before I went up the line to close down a gravel pit for 
the winter and get the gangs out. And as far as I’ve ever 
been able to size up the situation, Archie Hueffer wasn’t 
letting the grass grow under his feet when I was out among 
the bohunks working like a beaver and wondering if it 
wouldn’t pay me best to jump the D. & B. and strike for 
the city, where I’d been told there was a chance of getting 
a job in the paint room of a new carriage factory. 

But I stuck, for I had a kind of blind feeling that I was 
born to be a railroad man; and I had a suspicion that Big 
Sam was putting me through my paces for the good of the 
service. Something happened, however, about this time 
that blew my idea of service sky-high at a single breath. 
When I was in at the gravel pit, Dave Crummer, a brass 
pounder I knew pretty well, sent a message over the wire 
to our nearest agent: 


“Tell Jack Rusk that Swede Hueffer and Aggie Newton 
are planning to hit Sawyer Center tomorrow morning to 
get married.” 


That’s the dispatch they brought me into the bush, and 
it was considerably like throwing a live coal into a powder 
keg. For I’d had a word or two with Aggie on my own 
hook along those lines, and enough had been said to make 
me feel that I’d a fighting chance with the only woman who 
could give me a trip of the pulse when I looked down into 
her eyes. And I didn’t intend to lose out in that fight with 
a stiff like Swede Hueffer. 

But the only way I could get down to the main line was 
by a log train, thirty jumbos piled high with timber and 
many of them barefoot. A jumbo, I might stop to explain, 
was a logging car without deck or flooring and with hand 
brakes. Its cargo of logs rested on the bare bolsters. A car 
with its brake out of order was commonly called barefoot, 
so that even in these days of air brakes, when trainmen find 
a sticky valve—which means either a dirty one or one that 
fails to respond to a change in train-line pressure so that 
the brake shoe keeps on pressing the wheel—they cut out 
the air, and in rendering the line pressure inoperative on a 
given car, make it barefoot. Well, this train of hand-brake 
jumbos was coupled car to car only by eight-foot wooden 
poles, this to allow for the overhang of the extra-length 
logs. For a trainman to get from car to car, even in dry 
weather, was a good deal like walking over Niagara Falls 
on a tight rope. 

The boys didn’t want to take their train down until day- 
light, for a sleet storm had blown up and covered every log 
and car with a shimmering coat of glare ice. They looked 
like Brazil nuts that had been dipped in hot sirup. A train 
like that, naturally, would get out of control, since no one 
could pass from car to car to set the brakes. But when I 
put it up to them, with a shake in my voice that I was a 
little ashamed of, and showed them how they could help 
me board the fast freight at the junction on the main line, 
they weakened and agreed to take a chance—and it was 
a chance. 

We realized that when we got to Nippon Hill. Every 
rail and every log and every connecter and brake mast was 
a glare of ice. And when we came to the long hill we just 
ran wild. We went down the long two per cent fall-away 
with its six-degree curves at sixty miles an hour. We went 
down like thirty drunken elephants dipped in glass, spilling 
logs at every curve we hit. We went down as out of control 
as a shot arrow, for a cat couldn’t have crawled over those 
ice-coated timbers to get to the brake masts. And we went, 
praying in a cold sweat we’d see no preceding train’s tail 
lights ahead, flashing red at us. We went, trying to keep 
our finger nails hooked into the universal ice rind and ask- 
ing God to keep our logs still falling clear of the wheels. 

But we got her stopped before we hit the big-stream 
steel. And there the high-ball freight was taking water. I 
don’t know how much of my story the boys on that freight 
understood. But they didn’t ask for further details as they 
hooked onto our logs and took me up into the cab with 
them. We were timed to pull in to what was then my 
home-town station at seven o’clock in the morning; but 
the storm had delayed us, and Number 4, the express close 
behind us, was due at 7:30. We had no rights ahead of her, 
but if we didn’t make in before Number 4 we were billed to 
get stuck for Number 3, the west-bound, and that could 
mean a hold-up of anywhere from one to two hours, 
perhaps more. 

I wasn’t sure of the exact hour Swede Hueffer was start- 
ing on his little overland excursion, but I would have 


walked through hell-fire to stop it. Ine 
to swallow the pill of defeat, and I’ 
dose that particular year. And when 
est, on the way down, a warm rain s' ( 
cleaned the rails for us. We found out fr 
that Number 4 was running twenty minuti| 
be going in for Number 3. The dispatche) 
keeping Number 4 on time and swore she, 
up between the last report and the ho 
refused flat to give us any time on he 
could read Morse easy enough and I 
actly what that operator was saying. 
too good as I climbed back in the ea 
rail and silently cursed the tribe o 
When we looked back from the eng 
to see the conductor’s signal, I kne 
ball to go, it would be merely a move-a 
line before backing into clear on the s 
Brown leaned out beside me and s: 
signal he clamped his grimy fingers ¢ 
“Johnny, that looks like a high ball 1 
We looked each other in the eye, 
meant anarchy, of course, in the worl G 
It was against rules and against reas 
principle of respectable railroading. 
didn’t seem to count on that run. — 
“Tt’s a high ball,” I repeated, and w 
We let ’er out and left the conductor | 
The front-end brakeman, who was in 
tight. The rear brakeman dropped off at t) 
ing, of course, that he was going to let us | 
never stopped, we never even hesitated. | 
rules to pieces and went pounding along| 
way. / 
Those little goats we used to run on 
weren’t much on a tonnage drag, but they 
wapiti. We hadn’t a great number of 
swung down those hills toward home so ft 
turned a Pacific on a passenger run greer| 
Going in, we had to face a mean curv 
long drop. We daren’t slow up for fear 
Number 4 a chance to bust in our rear 
chance to come nosing around that curve’ 
in our face, as we were now on the time 
knew well enough that if we went down 
we hadn’t much of a chance of getting: 
running into Number 8 if still at the sta) 
one-half the brakes on that train of ours w 
Brakey and I got on top with our sticks} 
got over on the pilot, to run for the sw 
working the whistle like a circus calliop| 
through the dawning light to let Numb; 
chanced to be moving our way. It was th} 
gives you an extra wrinkle or two around 
made the last lap of it with our hearts in| 
But we made it. We beat er time ti 
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clear only eight minutes on her time. Li 
switch was around the curve and none oll 
saw us pull in. So we united in swearins) 
that the switch was frozen and that wi 
getting it open. That, we maintained, w) 
whistling on the main line. But web 
registered in clear of her time, and we'd «{ 

It was daylight by this time and I didn’ 
road trouble that was ahead of me. Isli( 
shoulder and cut across wet fields and he} 
the Newton house. I was so covered with! 
mud that I must have looked a good dei 
just up from the lower regions. But 1’ 
about my personal appearance. I was thil! 
the fight with Archie Hueffer that AS 
And I guess I wasn’t any too gentle-looki) 
bohunk when I burst into Aggie Newton’ 
even so much as a knock on the door. | 

But there was no Swede Hueffer there.! 
to it. Aggie was alone in the ki 
breaking an egg into a pot of coffee 
quiet-eyed that she made me feel athe 
told her where I’d come from and how I’ 
why I’d come. I took hold of her wrist! 
against the kitchen table. She put d 
studied my face. I expected to hear her sé! 
for she pulled my fingers away from her ¥ 
over to the window and looked ow 
around again there wasn’t much color 

“Did you go through that for me?” $ 
of wonder in her eyes. y 

“T did,” I told her, “and I’m going 
sight more to get you.” a 

It was pretty rough talk to hand out 
girl who wasn’t used to roughness 
believe she hated me for that ro 
crossed over to her and took her in m 
didn’t pull away. She wilted 
shoulder, and when her father wa 
had her arms around my neck and | 
naturally wanted to know the mean 
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A Rich Sedan 
At Little Above 
Open Car Prices 


Precisely the qualities 

F ~ which thousands of 
erican families have long been seeking 
closed car, are built into the Hupmobile 
ib Sedan. FEurthermore, its low 
ce—now only slightly higher than open 
‘levels—makes it one of the richest 
feS On the market. Here you have, 
ed to Hupmobile quality, real sedan 
miort and dignity at a cost so low 
-any family which can afford a car, can 
ter afford this beautiful Hupmobile. 


Built by Hupmobile, space for five. The luggage space at the 


‘ the Club Sedan has __ rear is unusually large—which 1s a great 
‘nt and all the performing and advantage in touring. The value of 
lear economy superiority, the Club Sedan is further heightened 
| all the sturdy long by balloon tires, snubbers, Duco finish 
life, which have won’ in blue or beige, nickel radiator, 


(Hupmobile a solid American and nickel and enamel lamps. Buy- 
nce. Three doors, of standard’ ers will be quick to see and to grasp 
width, make this opportunity to 


yto enter and to enjoy future years 
athout disturb- of comfort, depend- 
| ag aa ability, durability and 


economy, at a most 
i. “ee ee FOURS AND EIGHTS remarkable saving. 


_ Metre roomie ote DEALER. HE (ITS “A “GOOD MAN“TO KNOW 
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Laughing Gas Station eating Flap Jacks and bacon 

and I happened to look up at the Almanac hanging 
on the wall and see what time it was, the 29th day of June, 
where Chloride Kate had crossed off the days, and I says 
to Her, “I’ve got to be getting me a Man today and go out 
and do the Assessment Work on them Tank Pass claims of 
mine again or somebody’ll be a jumping them.”’ 

“What!” she says, raising up Herself and a Hot Cake 
and her Voice all at the same time and looking at me like I 
was a cross between a coyote and a cranberry, ““you mean 
to tell me you’re fool enough to throw away any more 
money hanging on to those old Mining Claims that you 
couldn’t give away to Nobody if you was to put them in as 
Boot with a Year’s Board? You Must Be Crazy.” 

“Not Half so Crazy as the Fool who made the dog-gone 
Law compelling us Poor Prospectors to go out and do a 
Hundred Dollars worth of work every year on each claim,” 
I mumbled to myself, trying to figure out a Good Alibi. 

‘How many Years you had those claims?”’ she went on, 
giving me no chance to think or answer. “Highteen Years, 
so I’ve been told—long before I come out here thinking 
that all Mining Men was Rich and that I could Grab one 
and never have to work no more—and here I am cooking yet 
and thankful I didn’t Marry no Mining Man before I got 
my eyes Opened up.” 

“Yes, but ——’” I says, trying to get a word in slaunch- 
ways without no luck. 

“Yes, But,’”’ she comes right back at me without taking 
breath. “‘That’s Just What most Mining Claims and 
Mining Men is—Mostly Buts and If and Maybes and no 
Paystreak and not enough Horse Sense to quit and go to 
Work. Any 10 year old Boy would have better sense than 
to Pour water in a Squirrel Hole for 18 Years if no squirrel 
come out—and that’s More’n most of you Mining Men 
know.” 

“Look at old John Mayfield,” I bragged. ‘“‘Hung onto 
his claims for 37 years and last year he got three-quarters 
of a Million Dollars, Cash—and then you tell Me there 
aint no money in Mining?” 

“Yes, and What Good is it to Him now at his Age—and 
where in the Devil do you think You and Ill be in 37 Years 
from Now, you Poor Rock Hound?” she cried; ‘and 
when am I going to get Back any of the Money I’ve been 
Grubstaking these old Prospectors with for the last seven 
or eight years, and them giving me nothing but Promises?”’ 
she asked, starting to Bawl and using Woman’s Worst 
Weapon to Win this War of Words, so I beat it, because 
Chloride Kate sometimes gets Violent when she Starts to 
Baw! like that. 

Women don’t seem to Understand how much Fun a man 
gets out in the hills prospecting and doing assessment 
work, finding a little Gold once in awhile—just enough to 
Tease you on year after year and keep you Dreaming of 
what you’ll do with all the money when you get it—and 
generally So Old when you do that you Can’t Do Noth- 
ing—and sleeping on the ground and sitting around the 
Camp Fire at night frying a mess of Quails or a Cottontail 
or maybe sometimes getting a deer or a Mountain Sheep 
and making some jerky. Gee Whiz! It sure would be 
Lonesome without getting out in the hills once in awhile 
and doing a little mining—and I don’t know what anybody 
can do with a Million Dollars—except try and Spend It. 

Well, this wasn’t getting the assessment work done on 
the Tank Pass claims, and the next day the 30th of June, 
the end of the fiscal year, so I went out and tried to find 
someone to go along with me and do the shoveling and the 
dishwashing. I don’t mind drilling and blasting so much, 
or the cooking, but I just naturally hate to Hump my 
Back over a long handled shovel or get my hands all soft- 
ened up with grease and Dish Water—and a Man always 
feels better and More Important if he’s got someone along 
to Boss around while he does the Brain Work, which I am 
strong for, especially in the Summer Time. 

I couldn’t find nobody that wanted to go out in Tank 
Pass with me to do the work, which you can’t hardly ever 
in Salome, until I run across Kirk Morton who was just 
getting over another Big Deal he hadn’t made and was 
willing to go out if I would wait a day or so for him to 
Sober up some. Kirk has got some good claims himself 
and has had a lot of good deals on during the last twenty 
years, but he always Starts to Celebrate before the papers 
is Signed, and then he gets mean and wants a Million Dol- 

lars Cash right in his Vest Pocket before he will do any- 
thing. I don’t think Kirk ever did have a Vest in his Life 
but he likes to talk about It and he has still got his Mining 
Claims, which is all that keeps him Alive, because Kirk 
would Die Quick if he had a Million Dollars in Real Money 
& No Claims. 

I couldn’t wait for Kirk, so I told him I would send in 
after him the next day and I hired a man that had been 
camping with old Bob Flannigan, the only one I could find 


Ou morning Last Summer I was setting down at the 


in Town that would listen to Work. Bob said he some- 
times Acted a little like he might be Crazy and Weak in 
the Head but that he looked like he was Strong in the Back 
and on the End of a Shovel, which was all I wanted, so I 
hired him. I asked him about What old Bob had said and 
he said Everybody was Crazy, more or less, but he wasn’t 
Half so Crazy as old Bob and if I thought so to camp with 
Bob awhile and watch him Eat Olive Oil on his Hot Cakes 
for Liver Trouble and drink Catnip Tea, and him 71 
Years old and Talk about the Women all the Time, and if 
I said old Bob wasn’t the Craziest he would Work for me 
for Nothing and his Board. 

I hired Alec Pease to take us out in his Jitney and to 
come back the next day and bring Kirk out so as I could 
prospect around and do the brain work and cooking while 
they did the rest. I got Alec to take us out because he is a 
pretty Good Boy, as far as he Goes, and he is the only one 
that can Back a Car up the Tank Pass hill. The claims is 
over on the other side of the Hill where the road is blasted 
out of the rocks and through the Pass and is So Steep in 
some places the Gas won’t run into the Carburetor from 
the Gas Tank unless you Turn the Car around and Back 
Up or else lift up the seat and Blow in the little hole in the 
cap in the gas Tank and get the carburetor full and go a 
little ways by fits and starts and get out and do it all over 
again and have to Block the Wheels with Rocks every 
time, which is a Lot of Trouble, going up a Hill over Half 
a Mile long and about a thousand feet high. You don’t 
Find Gold Where Roses Grow—which is One Reason that 
I always thought the Tank Pass claims Ought to make a 
Pretty Good Mine—some day, Maybe. 

We got out to Camp all right, about evening, me and 
Alec and the Other Bird I had hired to engineer the Shovel 
Work, and we unloaded the Grub and Alec beat it back to 
Town so as to get backed up the Hill before dark and bring 
Kirk Morton out the next day. I asked the Bird What 
Name he went by so as I could tell him what to do and he 
said that sometimes they called him Loony Cazookius and 
sometimes Bloody Bill, according to Where he Was and 
How he Felt, which didn’t matter none to me as long as he 
come when I called him and did what I told him, so I 
called him Cazooky and set him to work cleaning out the 
shack where the trade rats had packed in a lot of cholla 
ball cactus since I was out the year or so before, while I 
built a fire in the old stove and started supper. 

I unpacked the Grub and set it up on the shelf back of 
the Stove where it would be handy—Beans and Bacon 
and Coffee andsome flour and baking Powder and sugar and 
salt and some Canned Tomatoes and blackberry Jam and 
some Canned Pears and Eggs—and got us some Supper 
while Cazooky was cleaning out the shack and putting the 
Water Cans in the Shade and covering them up to keep the 
Water Cool. It wasn’t a bad Little Shack to camp in, 
about 12 by 16 feet, made of old boards and corrugated 
iron and canvas, with a door in one end and curtains on the 
Side to lift up and let the Hot Air out and a Stove in one 
corner and My Cot in the other and a table to eat off of and 
set the candle on at Night to read by sometimes—not a 
Bad Place a Tall for a Prospector to Sleep and Dream of in. 

We eat Supper, some bacon and eggs and flap jacks and 
Coffee and a can of Pears to Top it Off with and then I sit 
on my cot and smoked Cigarettes while Cazooky washed 
the Dishes and rustled some wood for breakfast, and then 
we set around and chewed the Rag awhile before making up 
our Bed Rolls and turning in. I never was Much for sleep- 
ing on the Ground since the time I rolled over in My Sleep 
one Night on a Big Scorpion and he Harpooned me Three 
times in the Belly before I could get Woke Up or Off of 
Him—gso since then I generally most always have a Cot to 
sleep on wherever I am at, out at the different claims I own. 
I had a big High Cot out here, made out of 2 by fours and 
canvas, with the Legs crossed and the ends stuck in cans 
of water with coal oil on it to keep the Centipedes and 
Scorpions and Vinegarones from crawling up on to Me 
while I slept. All the bed roll Cazooky had was an old 
Quilt with some Junk wrapped up in it and he slept on the 
Floor by the Door where there was Lots of Air. 

Three four times or more during the Night he woke me 
up, getting up and walking around inside the Shack and 
out, as I could make out by the Hazy Moonlight from time 
to time, and I thought he was looking for some Matches or 
his tobacco to take a Smoke or maybe he was just Restless 
thinking of having to go to Work tomorrow. Once or 
twice he come over by my Cot and stood there for a minute 
looking down at Me and I asked him what was he looking 
for or At and he said Just to see was I Asleep Yet and he 
couldn’t Sleep because the Moon made him Nervous like 
and I told him Never Mind, that by the Time he Got 
Through Polishing the Shovel he would Sleep Pretty Well 
Tomorrow Night—and he said he Thought that I would 
Probably Sleep Pretty Sound myself tomorrow Night too— 
which I figured on Doing anyway, no matter what he might 
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Think about it. Finally I told him to ej 
else Get Up and go to Work if he couldn’ 
to Sleep myself then. : 
Next morning after breakfast I 
Tunnel and we went in back under the 
or seven Hundred Feet, to the face of i 
had been done, and I picked around 
Looked and where was the Best Pla 
to find some Ore maybe and I four 
place and showed him and told him 


of the Tunnel to get him some Drills anc 
some Holes with, and Blast out the Rock y 
covering up some Rich Ore. 

We was going along out, kind of slow in 
our candles, him behind Me and me po 
for any signs of Ore, and Once he sa 


Pick, and Me, not thinking Nothing 
he was Driving At, I Told him to Fly 
the Point Busted off to go and Sharpen 
Blacksmith Shop at the mouth of the 
kind of Funny like and we walked al 
and Me in Front—and Me never Knowing 
how Death was Walking Right Along with ¢ 
nel that morning—and No One but Loc) 
Alias Bloody Bill aware of it. Holy Mack; 
Kate was Right about Mining Being a Ris 

We come on out and got him some drill 
went back in the Tunnel to work and I \ 
pecting and looking around awhile to see if 
all right and maybe I might find Some TI 
the Gulches where an outcrop or a Pay Str 
been uncovered by the Big Rain we had hac] 
nine Months before. I mozied around mo} 
ing, taking my time and stopping once in; 
and roll a Cigarette and sit and Think, abov 
General and generally about Nothing in Pai 
is One Thing I do like about Prospecting— 
Resting and Smoking and Thinking abo 
Don’t Matter. Thinking about Importar 
Work and Bills etc. will make a Man’s Hee 
Smart Man can get a Lot of Enjoyment 01 
the Sun and just Thinking about Nothing | 
Cigarette once in awhile. 

Around about Eleven o’clock I wandered 
Camp and got a drink and set down ont, 
awhile and roll and smoke another cigaret| 
more thinking. I had just about set do 
which was so high off the floor that my a 
when the canvas sagged with my weight, | 
the Sweat off of my Face and had my tobi 
my cigarette when Cazooky come in and hn 
nail and went over to his bed roll and ge: 
knees like he was looking for something. 

I never paid No Attention to him, th 
maybe he thought it was Noon or else mayb 
and was after his Pipe, and neither of us ‘| 
which wasn’t nothing Unusual for two } 
Hills that way. - 

I got out my papers and poured some tob 
just starting to roll my cigarette when Ca: 
and Before I had any Idea what he was goin! 
Walked right over in Front of Me, jam up: 
of the Cot and in between my Legs with m) 
Floor, so close to me that I had to lean ¢ 
kind of off my Balance. | 

It’s a little bit Hard for me to try to ’ 
Happened, but all this that I am Trying tc 
Right Now, Almost all at once, Quicker th} 
if you know how Fast that is. Cazooky di) 
Excited and he didn’t Talk Loud or Nothi 
but he Said a Mouthful and he Meant 
Said—which anybody could See with One } 
while he was Talking he was Busy—like a 

Before he had finished walking Jam up é 
of the cot in between my Legs he said, 4 
like he was Talking to Himself: ri 

“T Don’t Like to Do This, but the Time’ 
I’ve Got to Kill Some Body.” - i 

He evidently Meant Me, of course, becau 
No Body Else But Me within ten mile 
Then—which was Just My Luck—and rigl, 
Saying this Short and Shivery Funeral Sov 
he had Both Hands in under my Noses dl 
Bit Him—if he hadn’t of Been Opening [ 
Bladed Razor I Ever Saw in All my Lite— 
my Face and Eyes that I had to Loe Wi 
Turpin to see it—and it was So Big Ih 
three Times and Both Ways to see All 
Knife it would have Made if I had of 
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Crisp, crunchy, rich in nutty flavor, this food gives you the nourishment of wheat and barley in its most digestible form. 


~\Vhy this delicious food makes 
ch a difference in the way you feel 


‘risply, temptingly different, it has a special value to your health 


daily food—to a far greater 
imost of us realize—we shape 


eof our lives—build success 


t> great modern health authorities 
jin the vital forces, break down re- 
tigue, dull the mind and even pave 


é-ual disease. 


fr hand, with right food—food that 
{out taxing the body—we can build 
id endurance, and materially in- 
over for both mental and physical 


| 


)urishment with no strain 
| on digestion 


1s you get the invaluable food ele- 
tat and barley in the most diges- 


'dextrins—substances which not 
Aickly but which actually hasten 
tf other foods. 


il Grape-Nuts is the ideal food for 
’) wants the greatest amount of 
{with the least drain on the vital 
i, for our work. 


lf the time that it takes the ordi- 
: eal to digest, Grape-Nuts is ready 
Ccng power. 


Nuts regularly. Try substituting 


( 22 hours—your body quickly turns 


“ hours, Grape-Nuts is partially . 


The Success or Failure of our daily lives — 
how little we realize to what an extent 
it is determined by our food! 


it for other foods—especially the heavier, less 
digestible dishes. In particular, eat it for break- 
fast or lunch—the meals when you want food 
that does not “slow up”’ your working power. 

Then see if you don’t feel a new sense of physi- 
cal vigor, a decided increase in energy for your 
day’s work, a decrease of fatigue at the day’s end. 

If you have never tried Grape-Nuts you will 
find it deliciously different from anything you 


have eaten before. Its crisp, crunchy kernels; 
its full, rich flavor will stimulate your appetite 
and add a zest to the whole meal. 


Four sample packages of Grape-Nuts together with 
booklet of 101 recipes are yours for the asking. Mail the 
coupon below. The Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Makers of Post Health Products: Grape- 
Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post Toasties (Double -Thick Corn Flakes). 


Crisp Foods, a Necessary Part 
of a Wholesome Diet 


— say doctors and dentists 


“Your teeth, like any other part of your body, 
need exercise to keep them healthy,” says a dis- 
tinguished dentist . . . . “Crisp, hard food stimu- 
lates the teeth and gums and starts a normal 
flow of the protective alkaline juices of the 
mouth glands. This means a clean, healthy mouth, 
and incidentally, a proper start for the whole 
digestive process.” 
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it into nourishment 


is a cherished fiction that some great-grandfather 

just escaped laying the foundation of an immense 
fortune. He once owned the land where the city of Toledo 
now stands—or was it Indianapolis? It may have been 
Louisville. Anyhow, he owned the land, wherever it was, 
and traded it just at the wrong time for a team of oxen. 
Or perhaps he didn’t actually own the land, but thought of 
buying it when it was offered to him at fifty cents an acre; 
if he had just done that instead of moving on to Turkey 
Creek, there is no telling how much he might have been 
worth. 

Likewise, every American city of less than big-league 
caliber has its tradition of missed opportunity. When the 
survey for the railroad was being put through Ruralville 
there was an old curmudgeon who set such an outrageous 
price on his property that the capitalists became disgusted 
and routed their road through Atlanta instead. Or there 
was, in the early days, a conscienceless public official who 
speculated in land near the then village of St. Joe, and of 
course threw his influence toward making that place a city 
instead of Smith Center, where the city really belonged. If 
there had not been a young civil engineer who fell in love 
with a beautiful widow, Cove Landing would now be the 
metropolis of Southern Ohio instead of Cincinnati. 

Tradition dies slowly. There are a thousand communi- 
ties where the citizens recall these things, and periodically 
resolve upon a campaign that will make up for lost time 
and place their town in its rightful position of eminence 
and wealth. Of course there is no longer opportunity to 
divert the routes of railways, and the waterways were long 
ago organized; but it is still possible to secure factories, 
wholesale houses, tourists, government enterprises. How 
to get these things and make a real metropolis out of Little- 
burg? By the efforts of the chamber of commerce, of 
course! 

There is no chamber of commerce in Littleburg now, but 
so much the better. One can be started untrammeled by 
old moss-grown traditions. Everyone knows why the old 
Business Men’s League petered out five years ago. It was 
because it got into the hands of a clique of fellows who ran 
it for their own selfish interests, and no one outside the 
clique got any recognition except when it was time to pay 
annual dues. This time it will be different. With a good 
live bunch of the younger men behind it, an up-to-date 
chamber of commerce will really put the old town on the 
map. 

There is a meeting of the livewires at which temporary 
officers are elected and committees appointed to go out and 
solicit members. For a month these committees go up and 
down the business section to call on unwilling merchants 
and property owners, painting optimistic word pictures of 
what a real chamber of commerce can do for Littleburg. 
At last enough members are procured to warrant a perma- 
nent organization. There is some controversy over the 
secretaryship, the only salaried office. It is realized that 
the secretary should be a livewire; but unfortunately the 
revenue from sixty members at dues of twelve dollars 
apiece annually does not admit of paying a full-time live- 
wire salary. In the end it is decided to appoint a local man 
as part-time employe. He is in the fire-insurance business 
and with no previous experience as a city builder; but he 
has considerable idle time on his hands and the forty- 
dollar-a-month secretaryship will be a big help to him. 
He also has an office for his insurance business which can 
be used for the chamber-of-commerce committee meetings 
without extra expense. 


Ni AMERICAN family record is complete unless there 


Waiting for New Factories 


HE new organization starts off with full attendance at 

meetings, because when a man has recently invested 
money in an enterprise he likes to see what is being done 
withit. The most optimistic predictions seem to be justified, 
because at the very first general meeting the secretary an- 
nounces triumphantly that he has been able to get news 
stories in three near-by city newspapers telling of the for- 
mation of the new chamber of commerce, and in each story 
there was a paragraph to the effect that enterprises of all 
kinds would be welcomed by the livewire business men of 
Littleburg. Now, surely, the eyes of astute captains of 
industry will be turned toward Littleburg, city of destiny! 

The free publicity thus obtained does bring inquiries. A 
letter is received from a man in Chicago who states that he 
is proprietor of a manufacturing plant that is unfortunately 
in financial difficulties, but if the new chamber of com- 
merce cares to settle his liabilities and pay for transporta- 
tion he would move his machinery to Littleburg and start 
over again.” Several communications are received from 
organizations desiring the aid of the chamber of commerce 
in putting on drives to raise money for various noble pur- 
poses. A young dentist, lately graduated, writes to inquire 
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By J. R. Sprague 


if there is anyone already practicing the dental profession 
in the community, and if not, would the chamber of com- 
merce guarantee him a certain income the first year? This 


communication is turned over for action to the four den- 


tists already members of the chamber. 

As no new factories result from the free publicity cam- 
paign, other methods are employed. The chamber orders a 
quantity of covers for spare automobile tires, on each one 
being painted, Littleburg, the Best Town in the State, and 
members are urged to use these covers as a means of adver- 
tising the community to the world. Neatly printed plac- 


ards are placed in the rooms of both local hotels, the 


following sentiment bearing the imprint of the chamber of 
commerce: 
“Stranger, howdy! Start a factory in Littleburg and 
watch it grow!” 
Some of the members speak of having the organization 
get behind purely local matters, such as repairing the foun- 


tain in Court House Square, or getting the railroad to trim 


up its premises about the station; but these suggestions 


are lost in the excitement of the campaign for a bigger and 
better Littleburg. It is felt that the height of civic effi- 
ciency is reached when thirty members of the chamber at- 
tend a big convention at the state capital and march in the 
parade carrying blue banners on which the word “ Little- 
burg’’ is embroidered in gold. 


A Stranger’s Fine Promises 


NACCOUNTABLY, no factories come to town and the 

hotels report no increase in tourist trade. When it 
comes time to pay the second year’s dues quite a number 
of the members drop out in spite of the earnest protesta- 
tions of the president, who likes the prominence of his office, 
and of the secretary, who likes the salary. There is a 
general feeling of discouragement and a pessimistic convic- 
tion that town boosting is an unprofitable game. After 
several called meetings at which no quorum is present, 
the Littleburg Chamber of Commerce dies. 

In a way, the discouraged members of the Littleburg 
Chamber of Commerce were right. Town boosting is an 
unprofitable game, just as any game is unprofitable when 
it is not run on businesslike lines. If a community cannot 
afford a first-class organization, it is better off without any 
at all. It is as much the part of every civic organization to 
keep undesirable projects out of town as it is to bring the 
desirable ones in; and the weak chamber of commerce is 
inevitably the target for grafters who cannot get their 
schemes indorsed by the more sophisticated business bodies. 

Out in the Northwest there is a town that for several 
years had maintained a chamber of commerce of the ama- 


teur sort. On account of its limited revenue it could not’ 


afford a full-time secretary, and so the office was given to a 
young man who was having a hard time to make ends meet 
in his own business and was grateful for the small chamber- 
of-commerce salary as added income. Naturally, this 
young secretary was not much of an expert in civic develop- 
ment or very wise to the ways of the promoter fraternity; 
and when one day an affable gentleman walked into his 
office and stated that he was a magnate looking for a suit- 
able community in which to locate a tractor plant, the 
secretary became quite excited over the idea of bringing a 
new industry to town and at the same time proving his 
value to the chamber of commerce. 

After listening eagerly to the stranger’s plans, the secre- 
tary suggested that the matter be discussed with his presi- 
dent. This gentleman, too, was of an optimistic turn of 


mind and anxious to make his administration an outstand- . 


ing one. And the stranger’s proposition certainly appeared 
eminently fair and aboveboard. 

“‘T would like you two gentlemen to understand at the 
outset,’ the stranger said deferentially, “‘that I would not 
have the effrontery to approach people of your caliber with 
any other than a straight business proposition. You know 
as well as I do that there are plenty of unscrupulous pro- 
moters going about the country trying to locate manufac- 
turing plants in towns foolish enough to offer bonuses, but 
who have no intentions other than to get the bonus money 
and then move on. I am not that sort. I have come to 
your town because I am impressed with its great natural 
advantages and I want to stay here. To show you how 
thoroughly I mean business, I propose to put up my fac- 
tory building and install my machinery entirely at my own 
expense. Your town will have the benefit of this new enter- 
prise without the cost of one penny to any citizen!” 

Naturally, this kind of talk appealed strongly to the two 
chamber-of-commerce men, each of whom was anxious to 
make a reputation as a benefactor in the community, and 


stalled and I am ready to sell my produc 


of his opening remarks. He went on: 

“As business men, you gentlemen 
seldom that a new enterprise pays fro 
want to deceive you in any way. Ian 
self, and the cost of my building and n 
most of my available cash. For the firsi 


me oe Of course, I could ar 0 
banks in the shape of aloan; but I a 
over and have decided it would be bett. 
stock to the citizens of this community. 1 
better than borrowing the money, be 
who owns a share of stock will be a b 

and there can be absolutely no risk to ;) 
cause I shall not accept a single dollar off 
until the factory building is completed, t} 


Nothing could have been said m : 
two local men, who were amateu 
commerce business and who had not a 
ful a promoter can be when his heart is in 
satisfaction was further increased when t2 
them that he would assume all the work ) 
nected with the stock-selling campaign 
money received in a local bank, not to > 
the first machine was actually manufac’ 
market. 

A meeting of the chamber of commer 
which it was decided, amid much enthus 
talk, to indorse the project and to assist 
every legitimate way to sell his stock. 

The stock-selling campaign went over | 
promoter imported half a dozen high-p 
and helped the chamber-of-commerce me) 
themselves into committees. With each ca 
local men, one of the high-powered sales 
which proved a very effective arrangem) 
local men supplied the home atmosphere } 
salesmen did the talking. The town was )1 
end to the other, no one being overlook, 
the lady school-teachers who had saved a} 
lars, the thrifty wage earners and the \ 
living on the interest of life-insurance mi 


Where the Money fii 


NE hundred thousand dollars was tl 
the promoter as necessary for his woill 

thissum was subscribed in three weeks of fe 

money being deposited in a local bank ¢ 
Then, true to his word, the promoter p) 
building entirely at his own expense. It'l 
building as the citizens had expected, but! 
plained in his bluff businesslike way that 
of any new enterprise lies in the tenden¢ 
big a scale instead of waiting for the bus 
natural manner, and when the sales of § 
ranted larger quarters it would be easy 
additions to the factory out of the pro 
building had barely been completed befc) 
arrived on the scene, an imposing display 
freight cars. Some of the more though 
dered how so complete an.equipment coul 
so short a time, but the promoter explaiil 
go-getter who always made things hum/ 
mind to anything. 

The machinery was installed, a ew e 
work, and shortly thereafter the first 
finished. It was run around town for sev¢! 
proof to the citizens that their confidence | 
placed and that the community had land 
turing plant whose management waaay 
on its own money. : 

So far the promoter certainly had ma, 
promise, and according to the terms ol hii 
the chamber of commerce the money ! 
stock-selling campaign was now availa’ 
working capital. But from then 0 
well. The promoter may have used 
capital, but if so it was largely for wi rk 
facturing tractors. He managed ot! 
large salary, which he stated was 
for a man in his position; and hem 
Eastern cities on company busine 
out of the treasury. 

Six months from the time the fir 
on the streets the working capital 
peared there was not much use of contl 
because the few machines made and 80 

(Continued on Page 64 
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3; seated himself and waited for Peck to 
i observing—without appearing to do so— 
\atail of his guest’s personal appearance. 
4 comfortably in the fifties and in that 
eatin which is generally referred 
ty; aman quietly and expensively tai- 
( ruddy of complexion and obviously well 
1 elf and his own importance. His manner 
Well, I am Fabian Peck—the Fabian 
‘/ndrews knew the type and so accorded 
gree of silent deference which impelled 
Ibian Peck sort to like him. 
lis part, was decidedly ill at ease. He ex- 
i/ ety sensation of being inferior, and that 
) hich Fabian Peck was not used. Besides, 
ilis he had planned. His bluff heartiness, 
1 e, seemed to make very little impression 
ay man opposite. Andrews was inter- 
i vas all. Certainly he did not seem aware 
J ly great honor was being conferred upon 
\y absence of apparent curiosity which 
e to lose a considerable portion of the 
id accompanied him to Roger’s apart- 
€barrassed. Of course there was no reason 
nt. A man of this type But Fabian 
i: hawed and talked about the weather 
rket reports and the aromas of favorite 


Alrews chatted courteously—as though a 
| vere the most natural thing in the world. 
®( could stand it no longer, and burst forth 
this visit. 

y” he boomed—with a volume of sound 
0 isguise some small portion of his intense 
~ Mr. Andrews, I suppose you are wonder- 
a why I have called upon you.” 

dd slightly. “Naturally.” 

f course; quite naturally. Well, as to 
‘me isin Atlanta. I have handled consid- 
ly time. I retired from active participa- 
»veral years ago.” 

2d, seeming to have run out of breath. 
aigly at his host as though begging that 
e the task more simple. But save for a 
! of amusement which flitted across An- 
hat gentleman gave no hint of any emo- 
n| thoroughly impersonal and scrupulously 


k/ opped at a broad forehead with an im- 
l )ndkerchief, 


ILLvU 


“It is a Monstrous Thing, Sir, to Suspect an Intimate Acquaintance of Card:Sharping”’ 


“A mutual friend of ours suggested that I call upon you, 
Mr. Andrews.” 

“Ah! I see. A mutual friend?’’ 

“Kr—a—yes. Jim Moriarty!’’ 

It was out at last. Fabian Peck exhaled audibly with re- 
lief. He watched fearfully for some flush of anger on the 
face of the tall man opposite; awaited some indication of 
outrage. But Roger Andrews nodded quite calmly. 

“Jim Moriarty? A fine chap, Jim. And a truly great 
detective.” 

“You are right, sir.” Peck was tremendously relieved 
that Roger had put into words the declaration of Mori- 
arty’s profession. “I understand that he is one of the 
very best. And—er—he speaks very highly of you.” 

This time Roger smiled. It was a broad and illuminating 
smile, which for a moment rid his face of its granite 
austerity. 

“T’m sure Jim would. He and I have been friends for 
a great many years.” 

“So he told me. Said I could trust you absolutely. Of 
course, Mr. Andrews, the situation is—er—peculiar; and 
I confess that I’m more than a trifle embarrassed.”’ 

“No necessity for that. The fact that Jim Moriarty 
sent you to me speaks for itself.”’ 

“Just so, just so. He told me a great deal about you. He 
spoke very highly Confound it! Mr. Andrews, I’m 
no man to beat about the bush! He told me that you are 
probably the most expert card manipulator living today.” 

Again that peculiarly sunny smile lighted the ascetic 
features. “‘He flatters me.”’ 

“He tells me that—er—you have for a great many 
years made a quite excellent living playing cards; and 
also that—er—that you—well, it is rather difficult to put 
into words.” 

“That my hands are quicker than the eyes of the gen- 
tlemen with whom I play?” 

“Yes. And thank you for saying it for me. I appreciate 
that sincerely.” 

Quite suddenly Roger Andrews elected to direct the con- 
versation. ‘You have come to me at the suggestion of Jim 
Moriarty because I am a famous card sharper. Is that 
16 

*Yes, sir.” 

““Well—why?”’ 

Fabian Peck was more at ease. The difficult and embar- 
rassing preliminaries had been concluded. He could now 
talk freely and unreservedly. 

“IT wish to engage you—professionally.”’ 

Andrews’ eyes narrowed, concealing a flash of genuine 
interest. He made no comment, however, and Peck con- 
tinued, gradually acquiring a measure of confidence. 
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“T am one of a 
group in Atlanta,” 
he explained, 
“who happen to 
be very well fixed 
inaworldly way— 
so well fixed that 
all of us retired 
from business sev- 
eral years ago. 
The public is fond 
of referring to us 
as millionaires. 
Whether that esti- 
mate is an exag- 
geration doesn’t 
particularly mat- 
ter. We have been 
cronies for years. 
Originally there 
were six of us. We 
belong to the 
Chess and Whist 
Club—which hap- 
pens to bea rather 
exclusive and old- 
fogyish social in- 
stitution in 
Atlanta, and for 
several years the 
six of us have met 
on Wednesday 
nights to play 
poker. I believe 
we are all good 
poker players. 
Certainly we have 
indulged for years 
and we love the 
game. We play 
for rather high 
stakes, but it happens that a thousand or so dollars won or 
lost in an evening doesn’t worry us. We play really for the 
fun of it, and the fact that the stakes are fairly high merely 
lends zest to our entertainment. I suppose you follow 
me?”’ 

Andrews inclined his head. ‘‘I understand, of course.”’ 

*“Well’’—once again a hint of embarrassment returned 
to Peck’s manner—“‘ about six months ago one of our poker 
circle died. That left us with only five; and five is not, to 
our way of thinking, a good game. So we looked about for 
anew member. It happened that there was only one man 
in the city who seemed to qualify. You see, we care noth- 
ing for the money, and yet for a man in moderate circum- 
stances the game would be entirely too steep. And so 
eventually we hit upon Garry Anchor—Garrison P. 
Anchor.” 

Fabian Peck paused, lighted a fresh cigar and adjusted 
his waistcoat. It was obvious that he did not find his next 
words easy, nor did Andrews smooth the way for him. At 
length the pudgy gentleman cleared his throat and spread 
his fingers in an apologetic gesture. 

“What I am about to say, Mr. Andrews, may sound 
snobbish. I assure you it is not intended so. At any rate, 
Mr. Anchor is a man of decidedly attractive personality 
about whom we know very little socially. Our group has 
livedin Atlanta since that prosperous city wasasmall town. 
Our family roots are deep in the soil of Georgia. Mr. 
Anchor came to our city only about five years ago. He 
seemed to be fairly well educated and wealthy. He became 
a member of several clubs, including the Chess and Whist. 
He did not appear to be exactly our type, yet we liked him. 
And so, when we needed a sixth member for our poker 
sessions, we invited him to join. The first night he played 
with us he won. The second time he won again. We 
thought nothing of it. But when he won and won and 
won—almost without a single break—we could not help 
but notice, and wonder. He has yet to miss one of our 
meetings, and so far as I can remember he has never lost. 
We are very much afraid, Mr. Andrews, that it cannot be 
entirely luck.” 

And now Fabian Peck threw his head back and met 
squarely the cold gray glance which Andrews bestowed 
upon him. Andrews was keenly interested. 

“This Mr. Anchor,” he queried—“‘he is really wealthy?”’ 

“Very. More so, probably, than most of us.” 

““And his weekly winnings average fe 

“Around a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars, I should 
say.” 

““A’m! Scarcely enough to interest a millionaire.” 

“Exactly.”’ Fabian Peck rose to his feet and paced the 
room nervously in short mincing steps. ‘That is precisely 
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the point I have been attempting to make. Mr. Anchor’s 
winnings mean nothing to him. By the same token, the 
amounts that the other men lose mean nothing tothem. But 
since we began to suspect that all was not as it should be 
the weekly game has lost its interest. We are laboring 
under a strain, and, damn it all, we don’t relish the idea 
that we might be playing cards with a person who is not 
a gentleman.” 

“‘T see. He has been winning too consistently, eh? You 
have never discovered anything wrong, but this steady 
winning has aroused your suspicions. If you are wrong in 
suspecting him of dishonesty you are quite content that he 
should go on winning, but if he’s doing anything dishon- 
orable you prefer to invite him to resign. Is that it?”’ 

“Precisely, sir. You have put it clearly and concisely. 
The uncertainty is robbing us of all pleasure in our game. 
We dare not take action for fear that we might be doing 
Mr. Anchor an injustice. It is a monstrous thing, sir, to 
suspect an intimate acquaintance of card-sharping; but it 
is decidedly more monstrous to play week after week with 
a person who is cheating. Of all filthy, petty offenses ——” 
Suddenly Fabian Peck stopped and his face purpled with 
embarrassment. ‘I trust, sir, that you will pardon me. I 
am afraid I have been rude and tactless.”’ 

“Not at all.’ Roger spoke with suave courtesy. ‘‘We 
will accept the fact that I am a professional card-sharper 
and let it go at that. I assure you that my feelings cannot 
be hurt.” 

‘“‘That is very fine of you, sir. And no matter how nicely 
you put it—I did blunder and make an ass of myself, sir. 
I apologize. To come back to the story, however: The 
situation at home is intolerable. If Anchor is a cheat he 
must be invited to resign. If his winnings have been coin- 
cidence or luck or what not, then we each owe him a mental 
apology. But we have to find out—and soon. Do you 
understand?”’ 

“Clearly.” 

“T came to Jim Moriarty and asked him for an intro- 
duction to a card manipulator who was also a gentleman.” 
The anomaly struck him and he fidgeted nervously, but 
Andrews met him with level-eyed imperturbability. “He 
referred me to you, and, sir, if I may be permitted to say 
so, you fill the latter half of the bill adequately.” 

‘Thank you,’’ answered Andrews gravely. “I believe 
I can qualify in both respects. You see my field of opera- 
tions has been largely transatlantic steamships—and my 
victims men of wealth and social position.”’ 

He made the statement calmly, unemotionally—leaving 
Peck somewhat aghast. He looked with renewed interest 
upon this person 
who appeared to 
be a gentleman 
and who acted like 
a gentleman and 
who yet spoke 
calmly and unfeel- 
ingly of the fact 
that he made his 
living by cheating 
at cards. 

“On behalf of 
myself and my 
friends,’’ went on 
Peck somewhat 
stiltedly, ‘““I wish 
to engage you to 
return to Atlanta 
withme. Entirely 
at our expense, of 
course, and for 
whatever fee you 
consider reason- 
able. You will be 
there as a friend 
of mine, and as 
such will be given 
a card to the 
Chess and Whist 
Club. You will be 
invited to sit in 
our little poker 
game on Wednes- 
day evenings. Of 
course you will 
have no financial 
interest in the 
game. The money 
spent for your 
chips will be re- 
paid you, and any 
winnings of yours 
are to be turned 
back to us, as, of 
course, we will re- 
imburse you for 
any losings. Your 
status in the game 
will be that of 
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His Voice Was Crisp to Curtness. 
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watcher—to find out what is going on, provided, indeed, 
that anything is.” 

“And the others?” 

“They will know who you are and why you are there. 
Except Mr. Anchor of course.” 

Andrews sat motionless, staring at the other through 
half-closed eyes. He was more interested than he cared to 
admit even to himself. The prospect of a few weeks in such 
an atmosphere held out to him an almost irresistible allure. 

He was a peculiar type of man, Andrews. Good blood 
flowed in his veins; he was a college graduate. But behind 
those cold eyes lurked a brain which was too keen and too 
impatient for ordinary commercial pursuits. He had tried 
the path of rectitude and found that it bored him; and so 
because he had the ability to fathom the thoughts of an- 
other man, and because his long slender fingers had been 
fond always of amusing themselves by card tricks, he 
gravitated without particular self-opposition into a pro- 
fession which paid well and contained just sufficient of 
danger to keep him interested and amused. 

But he was vastly intrigued by Peck’s proposition. He 
liked the pudgy, fussy man with his queer combination of 
masculine directness, old-maid meticulousness and air of 
impregnable honor. He was sufficiently introspective to 
understand that a few weeks as a member of the poker 
circle would prove interesting; a few weeks during which 
he would play cards with gentlemen as a gentleman. 

He visioned the cobwebby Chess and Whist Club, the 
fusty, dusty group of retired millionaires who played for 
high stakes because they liked the tang of it. And the 
sheer drama of the situation—the outsider who won and 
won and won. He turned abruptly and extended his hand. 

“T accept, Mr. Peck.” 

The fleshy palm met his own in a firm grasp. 

“T am exceedingly grateful. From what Jim Moriarty 
has told me i 

“You need have no fear of my efficiency. Cards are in- 
stinetive with me—which is probably why I am what Iam.” 

“T see. And when can you leave, Mr. Andrews?”’ 

“Tonight.” 

“Good. I shall attend to the reservations. We will meet 
at the train?” 

“Very well.’”’ Andrews escorted him to the door and 
bade him a courteous farewell. 

The trip from Chicago to Atlanta proved pleasant. 
Andrews liked Peck. He knew the type, of course; he had 
fattened upon it for years; but for the first time he was 
cultivating one in other than a professional way. Peck 
was not a victim and never would be. And he was 


“‘Gentlemen, Pardon Me a Moment."' 


The Game Stopped 


Febru, 
scrupulous about permitting no hint of} 
positions to creep into his manner. 

After all Fabian Peck was a man who hj, 
He had wrested material success from lif, 
honestly and fairly. Roger Andrews held } 
regarded him with a respect which he coy) 
After all, he represented what Roger would 
to be, had all other things been equal. Nc} 
was troubled by conscience or regretful of 
merely that he was too innately fine stru! 
very doubtful position in the social schem| 

They arrived in Atlanta on Tuesday shor? 
Peck’s chauffeur met them at the Termiy) 
Andrews was driven to one of the leadinj) 
rooms had been reserved for him. Then) 
Roger Andrews walked to the window, whe] 
across the tree tops upon the city of Atlar, 
convinced that he was going to enjoy this} 
into the realm of probity. 

He spent the afternoon and the day folly 
seeing: He visited Stone Mountain and vir 
interest the Daughters of the Confederac} 
spent an hour in thorough enjoyment of t: 
rama at Grant Park, he called upon two of § 
porarily resident in the Federal prison. 

Wednesday evening at six o’clock Fabiar) 
for him. With Peck was another man, a) 
Andrews and quite as grave and dignified,| 

“Mr. Andrews— Mr. Grinnell.” 

Roger knew that Grinnell was not the m, 
to observe, and he added Grinnell to the lis) 
he instinctively liked—a man big and rg 
possessed. A great architect, he was to ler 

They chatted easily as they drove towar( 
Whist Club. There was no hint of superior) 
manner, any more than there had been it} 
ciousness of Fabian Peck. Andrews was bij 
face value, and it was with a feeling of fitness); 
with his hosts before the grim gray portal) 
Chess and Whist Club and accompanied} 
gloomy lobby. | 

The place was entirely too fusty to havi) 
but exclusive. Three or four elderly men 1) 
chairs, poring over the evening papers. Fra 
room on the main floor came the click of 
Andrews glimpsed the players—graybeas 
atmosphere was rather tomblike, but it th] 
young soldier of fortune. For once in his li, 
to enter into a card game without being key| 
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of those feminine eating places where 
smothered in cream sauce or whipped 
sfat babyish-faced women bulge happily 
opped tables, ordering chocolate éclairs, 
nut sundaes, and banana whip with 
dllows, and, in fact, all the things that 
{ husbands have expressly for- 

here a perfect mob of women 

through the revolving glass 
upstairs, surge down again, 

sehind the rope barrier of the 

ead waitress, squeeze together 

‘xed tables, while other harried 

|e orders in New Yorkese: 

'”’ Jettus sayn’wich with Rus- 

ne cream cheese ’n’ oluv ’n’ 

‘wo hawt chawkluts with whip’ ~ 

‘ym’ chickun on toas’, cream 
yple on brayn bread, cream 0’ 
, Bos’n cream pie, one ice- 
‘th chawklut 
in’s te whip’ 


stickily sweet 
‘ond of choco- 
‘> and powder, 
ters, fur, hair 
‘rouge, candy, 
iit, Mascaro, 
)cream,sachet, 
| And, thickly 
{ll, chocolate, 
| again, and 
perfumes—a 
Je mixture of 
/ and aphro- 


at crowd was 
4e, young and 
yiaculate, and 
ary little pow- 
sensible suit 
es. 

est, independ- 
‘ought Laeti- 
sie caught her 
|) wall mirror. 
wrasites!’’ she 
ther women, 
s not untinc- 


furious revolt 
iaions she had 
ler dessert— 
i aware of 
5 
1 


} 


1 
y 
estlessly drank 
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the next table. A girl’s voice, pretty, but 
ess; and a gray voice that babbled in 
t of soothing mother voice that flows on 
‘ to silence its young by the mere repetition 


© ed to overhear conversations, but this one 
Ip overhearing, for the young voice was 
3juy, so charged with vitality that even when 
sper it still carried. 

I+! Mo-ther! You’ve no money at all?” 
trine! Now I told you Sh! Dear, 
¢ you. Wait a minute, now, Kay; just one 
00k in my other I thought I might 
or something. Well! Well, the funny 


tht only this morning, now I better speak 
ated to bother a4 
‘hat I’m asking you is, have you got any 


i yes, yes, dear, of course. Sh! Of course 
ney right here in my purse. Let’s see—the 
1 a nickel on the Subway, and I took the 


ow much have you got?” 

How much have I got? Why, I thought 
you had some money, Catherine. I was 
v daddy giving you some money only this 


‘ene a dollar!” said the girl in a loud grim 
would like to add, ‘And I don’t care who 


echoed her mother hopefully. ‘Oh, well, 
‘we got enough? I only ordered tomato 
ixty; and tea; tea, twenty, that’s eighty, 
, h! bread and butter—of course, bread and 

I did want some of that simply heavenly 
and-maple cake, but ——” 
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By Elizabeth Alexander 


“Ts There Anything I Can Do for You, Madam? Something Wrong With Your Order?’ 


“Took here, mother!’ interrupted the young voice 
firmly. ‘How do you figure out lunch for two on eighty 
cents, when you’ve already ordered a dollar’s worth your- 
self?” 

“Bighty cents? But I thought you said you had a dol- 
lar, dear!” 

“T said I had a dollar when I left home this morning.” 

“Oh! But, darling, didn’t Llewellyn pay your ferry and 
car fare? Why, Catherine, dear, I’m sure he must. You 
came over together, didn’t you? I was quite sure I heard 
you say Llewellyn was coming into town with you, before 
I left home. And so ve 

“So what have I done with a whole twenty cents out of 
my dollar? Well, really, mother, with all your faults, I 
never thought you were a bit like dad!” 

“Oh, I’m not! I mean—it’s very wrong and disrespect- 
ful of you, Catherine, to speak of your father in any such 
way, and I—but of course I didn’t mean what you thought 
I meant. I only meant—you see, I was counting on you 
to have some money. Of course, I’ve some in my purse—a 
little—but I thought you—well, now let’s see! Five; ten; 
and one, two, three, four, five, six, seven—seven pennies. 
Let’s see, that’s ——”’ 

“Seventeen. You’ve got seventeen cents. Well, that’s 
what I’ve been trying to find out ever since I came in! 
Your seventeen and my eighty. We've got ninety-seven 
cents between us and starvation, and home.” 

“Oh! Oh, Catherine! Isn’t this too dreadful! What 
shall we do?” 

“‘Well, we might take a taxi to dad’s office, and 

“But, Catherine! How could we pay for a taxi?” 

“Let dad pay after we get there.” 

“Oh, no! No, Catherine. No, that would never do. 
Your father would be terribly angry. You know he wouldn’t 
approve.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t kave nerve enough to do it.” 


” 
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BY i. WESTON TAYLOR 


“Oh! Oh,dear! Here comes 
my waitressbackagain. And, 
oh, Catherine, I’m afraid she’s 
brought everything I ordered. 
How much did you say it 
was?” 

“One dollar. And we have 
ninety-seven cents!’’ 

“‘Catherine!’’ A horrified 
whisper. ‘“‘We haven’t got 
enough money to pay—to pay 
for my lunch?” 

“No. Nottomention mine. 
And I’m starving! Simply 
starving! Oh, gosh! If they 
don’t take away that choco- 
late cake I’ll run amuck!”’ 

““Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Maybe we could change the 
order. Oh—er—I wonder if 
I could change my order, 
please?”’ 

The voice of the waitress, 
surprised and resentful, now 
joined in the little drama. 

“Why, no, ma’am! Not 
after I’ve brought it out of the 
kitchen.” 

“Oh? Oh,Isee. Butreally! 
I really couldn’t eat—you see, 
I didn’t know when I ordered 
that that soufflé was going to 
besucha very large Oh! 
Oh, I know, Catherine! I'll 
have an extra plate and knife 
and fork brought for you, 
and 43 

““One order for two is 
twenty-five cents extra, 
modum.” 

“Oh? Oh, really! Really? 
Well! But I never heard of 
such a thing! Why, that’s 
absurd! Twenty-five cents 
extra—when I don’t want to 
eat it all.” 

“Mother! Mother, please!” 
The young voice, terribly 
ashamed. ‘‘Never mind, 
mother! I don’t want any- 
thing.” 

“But, Catherine, you must 
eat.” 

The mother voice had risen, 
was determined. She was 
fighting for her young. 

‘Let me see. Hasn’t there been some mistake in my 
order? I didn’t order all that food, did I? Tea? I didn’t 
order tea, did I?”’ 

“Yes, modum.” 

“No, no. You’re mistaken. I’m sorry, but you will have 
to take back that tea. And so, Catherine 2 

“Beg pardon, modum, I’m sure you ordered tea. I 
wrote it down after you, modum. I don’t make mistakes 
in my orders.” 

“But I didn’t—I’m positive.” 

“Mother!” 

Another voice joined them—that of the head waitress, 
calm and authoritative. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, madam? Some- 
thing wrong with your order?”’ 

“Yes, yes, thank you. Yes, there is.” 

“Mother!”’ 

“Now, Catherine, let me manage this. I am not a bit 
upset—not a bit angry. Though I don’t like to be con- 
tradicted, of course. But it’s simply a question of who 
knows better what I said—I, myself, or this waitress. 
I said tomato soufflé, of course, and bread and butter— 
well, I think bread and butter—I’m not sure, but at any 
rate that is quite all right. We'll let that go! But I 
didn’t—I didn’t order tea.” 

“Very sorry, madam.” The cool, even voice of the 
head waitress. ‘“‘Take the tea back, Mary.” 

“Tt’s checked up against me, miss; and besides, I 
know a 

“That will do. It will be taken off your check. But in 
the future don’t make mistakes and then contradict cus- 
tomers.” 

“Mother! You did order the tea. You told me!” The 
agonized voice of the young girl, beautiful in its shame. 

Laetitia turned her head. She couldn’t help it. And 
just as she turned, her dark young eyes met the dark young 
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eyes of the other girl, and a spark of sympathy leaped in- 
stantly between them. And in that second Laetitia knew, 
all at once, what to do. Turning back again she managed 
to slip a bill out of her purse under cover of her napkin, 
dropped it on the floor, and then gave it a sly push with 
her foot, while she stared vaguely into space, pretending 
not to hear a word of what was going on. 

“Why, Catherine!’’ The shocked mother’s voice ex- 
claiming. 

And the beautiful, distressed, young voice stammering 
to the head waitress, ‘‘I’m so sorry; my mother just for- 
got—forgot. But I remember she told me when I first 
came in what she’d ordered.” 

And Laetitia shoved the bill with her foot again until 
it lay right behind the mother’s chair.. And then Laetitia 
got up slowly, collecting her fur and gloves and purse, and 
of course her fur dropped. 

And when she stooped over to pick it up—‘‘Oh!”’ ex 
claimed Laetitia. And, all flushed and smiling, she came 
up from her stooping after the fur, and held out the bill in 
her fingers. ‘“‘I beg your pardon,” said Laetitia to the older 
lady, ‘‘but you must have dropped this. I found it right 
behind your chair.” 

They all stared at her for a second, but Laetitia kept her 
face calm and her eyes glued on the mother’s face; she 
didn’t dare meet the girl’s eyes again. And all at once the 
older woman’s expression changed from blank surprise to 
delighted relief, and she took the bill out of Laetitia’s 
fingers with a ‘‘Thank you, my dear! How very kind of 
you. So stupid of me. I’m always dropping something.”’ 

And so, Laetitia thought, the scene was over. And she 
passed by the table, still not daring to look at the girl, and 
on out the revolving glass door. But she was not more 
than two steps on the sidewalk before a young whirlwind 
revolved out of the door after her, and a hand was laid 
imperatively on her arm, and she was looking now, whether 
she wanted to or not, into the 
dark eyes of the girl, who was 
quite as beautiful and as charged 
with vitality as her voice. 

“You're a perfect peach! And 
the most awful liar!’’ cried her 
new-found friend enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘‘Mother never had five 
dollarsin her life! Andshe knows 
it. What’s your address? Oh! 
And your name, too, of course!”’ 

Then they both burst into de- 
lighted laughter. 


II 


UT, old girl, snap into some 

of my things if you don’t 

mind,’’ begged Catherine, facing 

her flushed and apologetic guest. 

“Tt was so stupid of me not 

to bring an evening dress,” 
mumbled Tishie once more. 

“What difference does it 
make?” comforted her hostess. 
“‘Nobody’s coming, anyway, 
but Llewellyn and Walter. But 
if you want to, pick yourself 
something out of that mass of 
junk.”” She waved her hand 
toward a closet. ‘‘Though 
they’re nothing but rags!”’ she 
added. 

Nothing but rags hung in rows 
on silk-padded hangers—charm- 
ing, crisp frocks, clothes such as 
Tishie had never seen except, 
longingly, in shop windows. 
From the moment that the car 
had met Tishie at the station 
she had realized that something 
was wrong with her preconceived 
notion of what the Ballingers’ 
house would be like. She had 
pictured it as a meager little cot- 
tage in a modest suburb. And 
the limousine had rolled her 
luxuriously through pleasant 
tree-bordered streets of large 
comfortable houses to the top of 
a hill, where the Ballinger house 
seemed the largest and most im- 
portant of all. 

“T might just as well tell you 
the truth!” Laetitia burst out 
miserably at last. ‘I didn’t 
bring an evening dress because 
I thought I wouldn’t need it. 
You see, I thought—I thought 
you ae ee) ) 

“You thought mother and I 
must take in washing!”’ Cath- 
erine cried with a delighted shriek 


Lew Stood Quietly, Not Resisting. 
Was a Crumpled Bit of Yeliow Paper 


of laughter. ‘‘Well, I don’t blame you a bit! And it’s a 
darn good joke on dad—if anybody had the nerve to tell 
him!’’ Then her face grew serious, and she said earnestly, 
“T wish we did, at that!” 

Laetitia was seated on a cushion before the fire, and 
she stared up at Catherine, who was standing, kicking at 
the hearth with the toe of her silver slipper. 

“‘T wish we did take in washing,’’ repeated Catherine, 
“or did anything to make our living. Then, at any rate, 
we'd have something we could call our own.” 

“Why!” gasped Laetitia. ‘““Why! You’ve got every- 
thing!’”’ She stood up, and put on the hydrangea-blue 
chiffon frock that Catherine had loaned her, and surveyed 
herself in the long mirror. ‘‘Why, you’ve got everything 
in the world any girl could want!”’ 

‘Tish, old dear,’’ asked Catherine, “did mother, in that 
charming little note she wrote asking you for the week- 
end, did she—answer me the truth now, Laetitia Crom- 
bie—did she happen to inclose a five-dollar bill?” 

“Well—well, no,” admitted Tishie, blushing. As a mat- 
ter of fact she had thought this omission rather strange 
herself. ‘‘But it doesn’t matter!’ she added hastily. 
“And of course, Mrs. Ballinger thinks a 

“‘No, she doesn’t think it was her five dollars you picked 
up!”’ Catherine interrupted. ‘‘She couldn’t. Because, I 
told you, she’s never had that much money in her life. Not 
since she married dad anyway.” 

“Oh!” cried Tishie, embarrassed. ‘“‘Don’t be absurd!” 

And she looked about the room, which seemed so defi- 
nitely to refute Catherine’s statements: a charming, dainty 
room, all blue taffeta and cupid-garlanded Toile de Jouy, 
silver, and crystal, and lace, and the scent of wood fire and 
roses. 

“Oh! it isn’t that dad’s stingy!’’ said Catherine, an- 
swering her look. ‘If he takes you out himself he will 
spend as much money as you please. And of course mother 


He Was Pale, But He Smiled a Little, And in His Fingers’ 
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and I can charge hats and furniture and} 
doesn’t think it’s good for women to haye| 
can really call their own. He thinks it } 
pudent. It’s like playing with a kite—it's 
to see it sail up in the air when you’ve go) 
it back again. Not giving mother and me; 
dad’s string.” 

““Well!”’ said Tishie. ‘Lots of irl 
in your place. After all, I don’t see why 
obeying your father.” 

“Oh, my dear girl, it isn’t just a ques 
Well, you just don’t know! He must de 
every blessed, little thing! It’s the little! 
you, you know. Well, it’s too late for m 
thing about it.” 

‘And what are you going to do?” 

“IT don’t know—yet. I’ve read lots | 
women who were in the same boat as moth 
they always make fudge, on the sly, to, 
money; until, finally, they build up a 
fectionery business—all on the sly, of cov 
their husbands or fathers from financial 
chapter. But not me! Nothing on the 
fudge I’d ballyhoo for it on the street corne 
do anything so feminine as fudge. I’¢ 
typewriter or a threshing machine aa 
efficient.”’ 

“You just try running a typewriter, ar 
you’d get!” exclaimed Laetitia resentfulh 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t. I’m strong asa ho) 
dred per cent in the physical exam at sch| 

There was a light tap on the door at th 
Mrs. Ballinger fluttered in, all gray chiffo) 
and violet sachet. She greeted Tishie ef 
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she never thoug 
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had to stay unt 
I really cannot 
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Neither the inventiveness which fathered Fisher Bodies—and incidentally pioneered 
for an industry—nor the vast facilities which Fisher has built up during 16 years, 
is easy of duplication. That, in brief, is the reason for the superiority of 
Fisher values in every price class, and for the continuance of that superiority. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

““Mother’s patent remedy!” jeered Kay. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know any men,” 
said Laetitia frankly. ‘‘And I’ve never had a chance to 
meet any. I’m an orphan, and I grew up in boarding 
schools. I even spent most of my vacations there. I never 
had any social life at all except when the other girls would 
ask me to visit them. And that wasn’t very often.”’ She 
paused and looked at her hostess doubtfully. “It seems 
an awfully catty thing to say,’’ said Laetitia, “but there 
aren’t many girls who’ll ask you to visit them unless you 
can ask them back again.” 

“Oh, I know!” Kay vigorously nodded her head. ‘‘ Why 
should they give you a chance at their brothers and cousins, 
unless you’ve some of your own? Not much altruism in a 
boarding school. Especially about men!” 

“Yes,’’ Tishie agreed. ‘‘And then, as soon as I was 
through school, I had to go to work. I’d only inherited 
enough money to give me an education. Now I’m abso- 
lutely on my own.” She turned almost savagely toward 
Kay. ‘‘Do you realize what that means?” she asked, her 
voice trembling. ‘“‘If you don’t work you may just starve. 
Nobody cares! That’s why it makes me so tired—yes, 
absolutely sick and tired—to hear girls like you, who don’t 
have to work, theorizing about it!” 

“You are quite right, dear!’ cried Mrs. Ballinger ap- 
provingly. ‘‘It’s very, very silly of them; and wicked too. 
Yes, it is wicked, Kay. You needn’t shake your head. Miss 
Crombie is the most sensible friend you’ve ever had, and I 
do hope you'll profit by her good advice. I do think it was 
the most fortunate thing that we ever happened to meet, 
anyway.” She paused, and a look of embarrassment came 
over her face. ‘‘Oh, by the way,” she said nervously, 
‘“‘there’s just one little matter I—wished to speak to you 
about, Miss Crombie, before you meet Mr. Ballinger.” 

“Please don’t call me Miss Crombie.” 

‘Very well then—Laetitia.”” Mrs. Ballinger looked re- 
lieved. ‘‘It will be better to call you Laetitia, since I— 
well, as a matter of fact, dear, I had rather Mr. Ballinger 
wouldn’t know where we met.” 

“Mother doesn’t want father to know that you found 
her five dollars,’’ said Catherine. 

And she darted a sharply ironical glance at her mother. 
Mrs. Ballinger turned away her eyes. 

“Tt was so dreadfully careless of me,’’ she murmured, a 
gentle flush crawling up under her delicately wrinkled 
cheek. ‘“‘And Mr. Ballinger does so hate carelessness!” 

She fumbled in the gray silk bag she carried, and drew 
closer to Laetitia. 

“T wonder if you would do something to please me, 
dear?’’ she murmured, and again the flush stained her 
faded cheek. 

“Why, of course!’’ exclaimed Tishie, surprised. 

“‘T’ve just been going over my jewel case,” Mrs. Bal- 
linger explained in a hurried and nervous voice, “‘and I 
found this little pin that belonged to my mother’’—she 
displayed a circle of pearls and emeralds—‘‘and I thoug 
at once: ‘Why, that looks like Laetitia Crombie!’ I mean 
it would suit your type exactly, dear. Of course it’s an 
old-fashioned thing. I don’t know whether you'd care for 
it; but if you like it, my dear, I do wish you would waive 
formality, and accept it.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ballinger!’”’ stammered Tishie. ‘* How sweet! 
But I couldn’t ——”’ 

“Tt isn’t of any very great value, dear. It’s just the 
sentiment of the thing. Just to remember me by. I’d be 
ever so happy if you would wear it.”’ And as Tishie still 
hesitated Mrs. Ballinger added, ‘‘It’s mine. One of the 
few things that are really mine.” 


Tit 


EFORE dinner was half over, Laetitia had decided that 

the feminine Ballingers were all wrong about the head 
of their household. Why, he was 2 charming mun, a 
handsome, dignified, gracious gentleman of the old school! 
And he took a tremendous fancy to Tishie, whom he pro- 
claimed as ‘“‘an old-fashioned girl-—my kind of a girl!” 

“It would only take a little tact to manage him,” 
thought Tishie. “A little more submission, and feminine 
policy.” 

And then her confidence was somewhat dampened by 
the sight of Mrs. Ballinger, ever so feminine, and persist- 
ently tactful, and who, no doubt, had been submissively 
politic for many, many years. 

“But, after all, it’s his money. I suppose he has a right 
to do as he pleases with it!’”’ argued Tishie, in Mr. Bal- 
linger’s defense, while at the same time her imagination 
was playing with the idea of how she could have managed 
someone like Mr. Ballinger perfectly. And this little 
mental drama was greatly intensified in interest by the 
presence of a young man who looked very much as Mr. 
Ballinger must have looked in his youth—-a sturdy, rosy, 
solid young man named Walter Humphreys, who was 
awfully kind to Tishie, telling her about his game of golf 
and his preferences in food, and sparing her the necessity 
of repartee. 

Her neighbor on the other side was not so considerate. 
He said puzzling things that called for rather definite 
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answers, and really seemed bent on discovering Tishie’s 
opinions. Bright-eyed, but rather haggard, with a curi- 
ously impersonal manner, he was not so carefully dressed 
and groomed as Walter, and Tishie decided that she did 
not like Llewellyn Osborne at all. The things he said 
only sounded silly to Tishie, but Catherine greeted them 
with admiring attention or else perfect shouts of laughter. 
Tishie could see that Catherine’s vitality quite burst the 
ladylike mold into which her father and mother had tried 
to pour her. Even Walter occasionally gave Catherine 
disapproving glances. He was not really much older than 
the other young people, but his manner was mature, de- 
liberate. 

“You play bridge, of course?” he said to Tishie after 
dinner. 

“Yes, but not very well.” 

Walter’s gaze clouded. ‘‘My dear child!”’ he expostu- 
lated. ‘‘One either plays bridge well, or one doesn’t play 
bridge at all.” 

“Oh!” stammered Tishie, quite dismayed to see that 
Walter was no longer pleased with her. ‘“‘I’m sorry.” 

“Never mind,” he replied magnanimously. “I'll give 
you a lesson.” 

“But we are going out to the club, Wallie, to dance,”’ 
said Catherine. 

“Not much!” declared Walter with great finality. ‘‘Not 
after I’ve been hard at work in my office all day. This silly 
hopping about is all very well for Lew oh! 

““Who does nothing of any importance,”’ finished Llewel- 
lyn, a humorous smile twisting his mouth. “Say it, Wallie! 
I know you can’t think of my work as real labor.” 

“Tt isn’t that I can’t think it, old man,”’ corrected Wallie, 
“it’s just that I don’t think it.” 

E> looked toward Mr. Ballinger for applause, and got it 
in «. :earty laugh. Mrs. Ballinger joined in feebly, with a 
scarec! look at Catherine. Kay only shrugged her shoulders. 

“Do you like to dance, Tishie?” she asked. 

** \dore it!” 

“Youdo?” Walter’s accusing glance stabbed her. “And 
I thought I had found one really sensible girl—at last!” 

“Oh, I—I’m not crazy about it,” she faltered. ‘“I’d just 
as soon do something else.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake!”’ cried Catherine. ‘‘Why are 
you letting Wallie bully you like that, Tish? You’re not 
married to him!”’ 

At her words an electric silence filled the room—a pause 
so significant that Laetitia scarcely dared look at anyone. 
But it seemed to her that Mrs. Ballinger darted an anxious 
glance at Mr. Ballinger, and that he frowned. 

“Catherine, my dear,” he reproved in a strenuously 
gentle tone, “perhaps you forget that you are the hostess? 
If I were you I should consult my guests’ wishes rather 
than my own.” 

“Well, Iam consulting them, dad! Wallie isn’t my only 
guest. Why should he always run things?”’ 

A slow purplish color came up into Walter’s well-fed 
cheeks, and he gave Catherine an angry glance. 

“T am very sorry, Kay ” he was beginning in a not 
at all sorry tone, when: ‘‘Oh, nonsense, Walle!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ballinger, leaping into the breach at a glance 
from Mr. Ballinger, just as a well-trained little dog runs to 
fetch a thrown stick. ‘‘You and Kay are perfect children 
with your continual squabbles! Why can’t you be polite 
to Walter, Kay dear?”’ 

“Well, why can’t he be polite to Lew, then?” cried 
Catherine hotly. 

Another significant hush. Wallie’s voice broke it, form- 
ally protesting: “‘I’m sure I wasn’t aware 4 

“Oh, forget it!’’ hastily interposed Llewellyn. 

‘He knows perfectly well you don’t play bridge!”’ from 
Catherine. ‘‘And then always sneering about your work, 
just because he doesn’t understand + 

“Look here, Kay!’’ The face Llewellyn turned to her 
was at once amused and annoyed, resentful and tender. 
“T’m not an infant, you know. I can fight my own 
battles—if I care to.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know what all this is about!” 
wailed Mrs. Ballinger. ‘‘You’d think you were all in- 
fants—really! Quarreling about nothing! I’m sure I 
don’t know what Miss Crombie—Laetitia—will think of 
you. Though of course, dear,’”’ she explained to Tishie, 
‘‘they’re such old friends.” 

“Yes, I’ve known Wallie ever since we were in dancing 
school,” said Catherine in a defiant tone. ‘‘And he’s just 
the same now as always.” 

“And you have known Llewellyn only six months, I be- 
lieve?’”’ asked Walter, in a tone of deadly politeness. 

“Yes!” flashed Catherine. ‘‘And he’s different every 
day.” 

Llewellyn gave an embarrassed laugh. ‘‘Fresh every 
hour, I guess you mean, Kay,”’ he contributed. 

“‘Well, well, come along now,” ordered Mr. Ballinger, in 
the tone of one who addresses a kindergarten. ‘‘Let’s get 
started with our bridge game if the fighting’s all over. 
Since Mr. Osborne doesn’t play I’ll take a hand. And Miss 
Crombie shall be my partner.” 

“I thought I was to teach Miss Crombie,” said Walter, 
shooting a malicious glance at Catherine. 


“You'd better have Tish than me,” ret) 
and I always fight like married people,” . 
“My dear Catherine, your references t¢, 
in the best of taste,’ reproved Mr. Ba‘ 
‘They might even be construed by strang 
on your own home life, while as a matter ; 
finds so happy a marriage as mine—and 
Catherine looked at him with a slight!) 
“Oh, I think your marriage is satisfe 
remarked quietly. . “But I’m not a bit 
know.” j 
“Unfortunately,” grimly added her py, 
“Unfortunately for Walter, perhaps,’ 
erine. ‘‘ Well, toodle-oo, everybody. M 
the fourth hand, won’t you? Lew and J, 
to the club.” | 
Mr. Ballinger rose from his chair. Hi 
was so changed, so twisted with anger + 
scarcely recognize it. 2 | 
“You will do nothing of the sort!” het 
dare you even suggest such a thing?” 
“Oh, really, dad, the day of ‘How dai 
observed Catherine coolly. : 
“T forbid you to leave this house!” er 
passionately. 
“T simply loathe melodrama,” rem} 
lightly. ‘Come on into the library, Ley; 
she said, leading the way. . 
Another pause—more dreadful than } 
that Catherine had the gift for creating er 
conversation, more significant than talk, 
Walter, as usual, was the first to recoy 
nothing could ruffle his glasslike surface 
“‘Tf you are to be here tomorrow evenin; 
he said, ‘‘I hope you'll let me arrange ;) 
you. May I, Mrs. Ballinger? I know i 
Augusta would like so much to meet Mi 
A look almost of dread swiftly flashe| 
linger’s eyes, and she turned helplessly 
who was red and frowning. 
But Tishie had quickly answered, | 


and disappointment. 
“Oh, thank you! But I’m so sorry, I 
Sunday afternoon.” 

“Why not Monday morning?” 

“There’s no train that would get m¢ 
time.” 

“‘Office?’’? Walter was frowning. 

Mrs. Ballinger, looking both relieved | 
plained, ‘“‘You see, our little Laetitia is 
modern girl. Independent, you know.” 

Now Mr. Ballinger, too, was frowning 

“Well, upon my word! I was never | 
life!” he declared. ‘Have you got the | 
bonnet that Catherine ee 

“It seems incredible,’ chimed in Wall 

‘‘Oh, my goodness!” cried poor Tish 
my living because I’ve got to. And I he 

“You do?” exclaimed Walter eager] 
that’s a perfect shame. I’m awfully sorn) 
Miss Crombie.” 

“You see, Tish,” called a derisive voice 
“it’s quite all right to be independentif on 
dislike it!” : 

Everyone ignored the comment. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” announce 
drive you into town early Monday mornit 
Then you can stay over for my party.” 

“Yes, do stay, dear,’ urged Mrs. Ball 

“Tf you don’t,” Walter threatened, “ 
again at all. Because I play golf the wh 

“Tt’s settled,” said Mr. Ballinger sour 
And he cast an angry glance toward the. 
suppose you will invite that Osborne fell 

‘“‘Why not? Since.Catherine is so infi 
Walter coolly. | 

“Oh, now, Wallie, you know perfect! 
doesn’t mean anything!” expostulated) 
“Infatuated! Oh, no! No, Wallie. Ab! 

And as they were going upstairs that | 
an arm about Laetitia and whispered, “) 
false impression, dear, from the way Wal 
quarrel. Because they’re devoted, reall 
have been for years! But they have their 
like all engaged people.” 
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Waeeiaes party, the next evening, | 
might have been expected of Wal 
dinner with too much food, and bridg? 
relatives. 4 
Mr. and Mrs. Ballinger had been mvt 
bridge table with Walter’s mother and | 
with him and were never left out of his p} 
there were two of his cousins from next 
colored one, nicknamed Bliff, and @ 1 
Terry, who blushed easily. 
(Continued on Page 09 
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he Civil War I passed through two 
lemics of smallpox. This is the most 
e,nauseating, sickening disease with 
ver been in contact. The air is poi- 
le body of the patient covered with small 
‘ing fetid pus. 

yatient recovers, each abscess leaves a pit in 
body or the face. If the ulcers have been 
-that is the confluent variety—the face is 
ied for life, whether the handsome attrac- 
aan or the beautiful face of a woman. To 
yerson is repulsive. 

was smallpox before that memorable four- 
May, 1796, when Dr. Edward Jenner vac- 
|, James Phipps, that Gilbert Blane esti- 
1 adult person who had not had smallpox 
with or heard of in the United Kingdom.” 
m justice had happened never to have had 
smallpox, and, therefore, was not pock- 
‘ct was mentioned as a means of identifica- 
the laughter that such a means of identi- 
excite today. Today, on the contrary, if he 
: pock-marked, that fact would be adver- 
's of identification. 

3 regarded as one of the usual diseases, as 
usual diseases of childhood, such as measles, 
hooping cough, and the more dangerous 
|\diphtheria. For example, George Washing- 
adoes Journal, when, at the age of nineteen, 
ve years before Jenner—he went there with 
wrence, writes: “‘This morning received a 
se Clark, welcoming us to the Barbadoes, 
| 


on to breakfast and dine with him. I only 
eluctance as smallpox is in his family.”” In 
iese two lads were invited practically to 
\n a family with a case of smallpox in the 
0 common that people were glad to have it 
‘r and done with, like whooping cough, 
(on. 
4 later, on Saturday, November seven- 
tton writes: ‘‘Was strongly attacked with 
hee Dr. Lanahan, whose attendance was 
ntil my recovery, and going out was not 
| the 12th of December.’”’ How Providence 
a the destiny of our beloved country! Had 
contracted smallpox in early life and re- 
Id have been exposed during the Revolu- 
fe army, as we shall next see; and his ill- 
ally his death, might have resulted in the 
the Revolutionary War and changed all 
ry. Gilbert Stuart, in his many portraits 
-ightly omits this pock-marking of his face. 
j traits of Franklin do not show his pock- 
 istel portrait of Washington in the Masonic 
andria they are shown. 


Civil War Experience 


, AN’S history of The American Revolution 
531), he writes: ‘Smallpox was then the 
life, and not infrequently obtruded itself, 
foment, as a most disturbing factor in the 
i strategist.” Later on, Washington was 
2 on “the probability, or even the possi- 
i his army ruined by a horrible disease, at 
i point of a campaign [for he was expecting 
_ William Howe at any moment] . . . ; 
angers he chose the least.’’ He was quite 
ck of smallpox; Howe’s attack was uncer- 
y he had all of his troops “inoculated’”’— 
Was many years before vaccination—part 
 tmy was told that, at West Point, among 
m who had been inoculated, there were 
vases, and the soldiers themselves gladly 
ition. “The Presbyterian and Baptist 
Chad been made over to them for infirma- 
“ind emptied several times in succession.” 
'| Vaccinating unprotected people with the 
sustules in a mild case of smallpox. The 
$a true smallpox, but is usually of a mild 
sionally, however, the attack may be very 
| fatal. The patient thus inoculated can 
2cted person with a severe attack. 
‘|vil War, 1861-65, as shown in its official 
hot a single department escaped and not 
‘ without outbreaks of smallpox. I 
'|0 of these outbreaks, 
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To summarize the results, the total number of cases of 
smallpox recorded during the Civil War was 12,236, and of 
these, 4714 died—a mortality of 38.5 per cent! 

In 1166 cases it was recorded whether they had been or 
had not been vaccinated, with the following startling 
result: Of 679 that had not been vaccinated, 274 died—a 
mortality of 40.3 per cent! Of 487 that had been vacci- 
nated, only 3 died—a mortality of much less than 1 per cent! 

These facts speak for themselves. They cannot be dis- 
puted. They need no comment. 

Smallpox has such a high mortality that Dinsdale, who 
was called from England to St. Petersburg, to inoculate the 
Empress Catharine, says that 2,000,000 people died from 
smallpox in a single year in Russia. In 1707, in Iceland, 
18,000 out of a population of 50,000—36 per cent—died. 
Royalty did not escape. In the family of William III of 
Orange, Queen Mary—his wife—his father, his mother, his 
uncle and two cousins, children of James I, all died of 
smallpox, and the King himself barely escaped with his 
life. Bernouilli estimated that in the eighteenth century 
60,000,000 people died of smallpox in Europe. 


Osler’s Classical Case 


‘Eee, paltry are the few cases now and then reported of 
a death from vaccination, compared with the wholesale 
slaughter before Jenner’s day! Vaccination is a small sur- 
gical wound and needs cleanliness and proper surgical care 
for a few days. Among people of uncleanly habits it is no 
wonder that here and there a serious surgical infection 
occurs, and death may result, but not death by hundreds 
or thousands or even millions; just as, for example, we 
often read in the papers that someone cut a corn a little too 
deeply, the wound became infected, and caused his death. 

Smallpox is not a filth disease nor a disease due to insani- 
tary conditions, though insanitary conditions and over- 
crowding, of course, increase the number of cases. It re- 
sults solely from a specific poison diffused in the atmos- 
phere by the patient, himself. The exact nature and cause 
of this poison so far have escaped identification in spite of 
constant and intensive study. The evidence is clear. Let 
an unvaccinated person enter the room in which there is a 
case of smallpox, and remain for even, say, a brief time, 
and he will almost inevitably contract the disease. Wash- 
ington, as a stranger guest, almost certainly did not enter 
the room of the smallpox patient in Major Clark’s family, 
but merely stayed for some hours in the same house. Yet 
in thirteen days he fell ill with smallpox. 

What havoc one single case of smallpox may work is well 
shown by that classical case reported by Sir William Osler. 

In Montreal there had grown up a large unvaccinated 
population, owing to a prejudice against it. On Febru- 
ary 28, 1885, a negro Pullman porter was taken to the 
hospital on account of illness. Owing to the color of his 
skin and the unfamiliarity with smallpox among the Mont- 
real doctors, his disease was not recognized for some time— 
and what was the result? Within the next ten months 
3164 people died of smallpox, which meant, probably, 
20,000 cases, in a city of only 185,000 inhabitants! Multi- 
tudes were blinded for life, and all those who escaped 
death were made repulsive to look upon, disfigured by the 
pitting. The commerce of the town was almost destroyed. 
Estimate the earning value of the lives so needlessly sacri- 
ficed, the cost of the services of doctors, nurses, hospitals, 
druggists and undertakers—all these would make a stag- 
gering sum total, and all because of one man! 

The third epidemic of smallpox that I passed through 
was in Philadelphia, in 1872. All these three epidemics oc- 
curred before I had restricted my practice to surgery. I 
had returned from Europe and opened my office in June, 
1866. Even in the early seventies I had not become over- 
burdened with patients, so I took my brief record and 
visited every patient I had had, and begged them to al- 
low me to vaccinate them. Practically, I had no difficulty 
until I called at the house of a big burly patient, who had 
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a wife and six children. He readily consented to my 
vaccinating his wife and children, but absolutely 
refused to be vaccinated himself, saying, ‘‘No, Iam 
not afraid of smallpox. It won’t hit me.’’ Do what 
I could, he stubbornly refused—and what was the result? 
Within ten days he was dead of black smallpox! 

In those days, half a century ago, we had not yet learned 
the need for isolation of every case of smallpox, and there 
were no public facilities for charitable cases, so I cared for 
him in his own home, with his wife and six children. Be- 
cause they had been vaccinated, not one of these seven 
caught the disease. Unfortunately, he left more descend- 
ants than dollars, and his family, therefore, had to be 
broken up. His children were distributed among several 
homes, to be a financial burden on the community until 
all of them had reached the age of self-support. 

What a lesson these two instances, in Montreal and in 
Philadelphia, teach us as to the value of vaccination! 

A still more striking lesson is carried by the following 
facts: 

In Prussia vaccination was made compulsory in 1874. 
From 1866 to 1874, deaths from smallpox, per million of 
population, numbered as follows: 


BEFORE COMPULSORY VACCINATION 


YEAR DEATHS YEAR DEATHS 
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After 1874, under the compulsory law, the deaths from 
smallpox were as follows per million of population: 


AFTER COMPULSORY VACCINATION 
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In the Philippines, when the United States took them 
over, there were about 40,000 deaths every year from 
smallpox. As soon as my distinguished and very reliable 
pupil, Dr. Victor G. Heiser, was made Director of Health 
for all the islands, he started vaccination everywhere, 
except in the remote sections of some of the islands, so far 
away in time that the vaccine lymph was spoiled by the 
constant heat before his agents could reach them. 


The Philippine Epidemic 


le AND around Manila there had been, usually, 6000 
deaths from smallpox every year. After Heiser’s vac- 
cination was completed, in the following twelve months 
not a single death occurred! 

Later, in 1913, the American health organization was 
turned over to irresponsible Filipinos—and with what re- 
sults? Large quantities of vaccine were found in waste- 
paper baskets. In one province the number of vaccinations 
reported exceeded by 50,000 the entire population. Then 
came the epidemic of 1918, when there were 50,000 deaths 
from smallpox. This meant well on to or even more than 
250,000 cases. ‘“‘The greatest smallpox catastrophe of mod- 
ern times,’’ Heiser well calls it. In 1918-19 among 5422 
vaccinated troops in the Philippines, though surrounded 
by smallpox, only one soldier contracted the disease. 

Then real vaccination was reéstablished, and smallpox 
vanished as soon as it was completed. But during the epi- 
demic, ‘‘on the basis of population, the Islands lost ten 
times as many lives from smallpox during 1918 to 1920 as 
the United States lost from casualties in the World War. 
The death toll in the Philippines could have been avoided. 
The figures show that 93 per cent of the deaths occurred 
among the unvaccinated.” (Heiser.) 

Among these’ unvaccinated, in 1918, were 963 children 
born between 1913 and 1918. Of these 963 unvaccinated 
children, 810 perished needlessly. 

Such a fact carries its own lesson. Smallpox in any civ- 
ilized community is a disgrace! 
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Watch This 


Column 


Universal is 
exceedingly proud 
of its production, 
‘“‘The Phantom of 
the Opera,’’ from 
Gaston Leroux’ famous mystery story, 
and I feel that it cannot fail to create 
a profound sensation and prove an un- 
usual success. I suggest that you buy 
the book and read it in advance of the 
picture. 


The story is laid in and 
around the great Paris Opera 
House and abounds with mystery and 
the most thrilling episodes. Stage hands 
and chorus girls declare that they have 
seen a strange, terrible figure which 
they call ‘the opera ghost,” and the 
body of a stage hand found hanging in 
the cellar gives weight to their stories. 


, 


~ 


“ 
LON CHANEY 


On the particular night of 
grotesque happenings, Christine 
Daal is to sing ‘‘ Marguerite” in Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘Faust’’ in place of Carlotta, 
prima donna. Raoul, Viscount de 
Chagny, discovers that his sweetheart, 
Christine, is under the influence of the 
Phantom whom she terms the “‘Angel 
of Music,’”’ and who has taught her to 
sing. 


On the night Carlotta re- 
sumes her role, she is warned that 
if Christine is displaced, disaster will 
follow. The warning is disregarded and 
immediately the great six-ton chande- 
lier falls and kills and wounds hundreds 
in the great audience of 3,000. The 
Phantom abducts Christine from the 
center of the stage and is chased by an 
infuriated mob through the subter- 
ranean vaults where he has his secret 
hiding place. 


Parts of the Paris theatre 
are reproduced in exact duplicate, 
both inside and out, and the cast con- 
sists of 50 principals and 5,000 others. 
The picture was directed by Rupert 
Julian. LON CHANEY plays the 
Phantom, and MARY PHILBIN and 
NORMAN KERRY have important 


roles. 
(arl faemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 
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“Mr. Andrews! Awfully glad to welcome 
you into the game tonight. We’re a terrible 
crowd of old fogies, but we do enjoy our- 
selves.” - 

Andrews smiled. He liked the man in- 
stinctively, but it was with a sort of liking 
different from that which he entertained for 
Peck and Grinnell and the others. Here was 
a man more after his own type—a man who 
was still of the world, who gave the impres- 
sion of retaining the capacity for accom- 
plishment. 

West, of course. There was no mistaking 
the breezy friendliness. And Andrews was 
interested; not only because this was the 
man whom he had been brought down to 
watch, but also because Anchor, alone of 
the group, knew him only as a gentleman 
vouched for and introduced by Peck. As 
such he was accepted without question and 
it would have taken a keener man than An- 
chor to have discerned the unusual scrupu- 
lousness of the others toward their visitor. 

Roger Andrews was vastly amused. He 
knew that he had created something of a 
sensation with his manner, his correct din- 
ner coat, his soft well-modulated voice, his 
easy flow of conversation, his calm and un- 
ruffled acceptance of a highly bizarre situa- 
tion. He knew that the others were trying 
to readjust their preconceived notions of a 
professional gambler, and that they liked 
him personally, yet were afraid of him. 
They were all so terrifically honest, so 
horrified by the personification of iniquity. 

With Garry Anchor, however, there was 
none of this restraint. Anchor, bluff and 
hearty, liked Andrews from the first and 
was at no pains to conceal it. 

“Golf? 

‘A little.” 

‘“‘Great! Have to take you out to Hast 
Lake for around. You'll be here a while?” 

“Couple of weeks, I guess.” 

“Say! That’s wonderful. What you 
shoot?” 

“Pretty badly. In the late eighties when 
I’m doing good.” 

“You can give me about two and two. 
I’m an awful duffer. Haven’t been playing 
the game more than a couple of years. 
Fascinating thing though. Sometimes I 
think it beats poker.”’ 

Andrews caught the glances which passed 
covertly among the others. He resolved to 
ask Peck about this; yet surely Peck could 
not object to his playing golf with Anchor. 
Queer situation. He liked the man. Anchor 
was alive and vital and wholesome, and if 
he was a bit noisy, that was no grave fault. 

The game began. Each man started with 
a stack valued at one thousand dollars. 
They played a quiet, repressed game—with 
only Anchor’s big voice occasionally punc- 
turing the dignified silence. 

But Andrews saw early that these men 
played poker seriously. No foolishness 
here. They knew the game, loved it, and 
extracted from it every last ounce of enjoy- 
ment. They inspected their cards one by 
one, deliberated over the draw with all the 
caution of men whose very lives hung on 
the luck of the deck. They made a great 
play of attempting to size one another up, 
and there was little levity in the proceed- 
ings. Once in a while one would accuse an- 
other—with heavy humor—of attempting 
to bluff, and would be invited to raise; but 
aside from that they played with desper- 
ate earnestness. 

Andrews enjoyed himself. He, too, liked 
poker and he played earnestly and well. 
His own stack of chips grew larger, then 
smaller, then larger again. For the first 
time in years he played his own cards as 
they came to him; played with keen inter- 
est and absorbed deftness. 

He knew the men. From the moment the 
game began the chips had lost all monetary 
value in their eyes; they would have played 
with the same absorption had the yellows 
represented ten cents each instead of one 
hundred dollars. The money value was a 
mere excuse; they demanded the tang of a 
wager, perhaps to revive from a forgotten 
past memory of the thrills which had been 
theirs in the days when a pot lost or won 
pon a bit of heartache or an intoxicating 
thrill. 

Only Garry Anchor played differently 
from all the others. He maintained a steady 
flow of ponderous jocularity. He seemed to 
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be enjoying himself thoroughly and he 
joked with the older men in a manner 
which Andrews knew they ordinarily would 
have liked. 
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It was altogether a peculiar session of 
card playing, and it seemed rather queer to 
Andrews that Anchor caught no hint of the 
constraint. 

As the evening wore on, the stack of 
chips in front of Garry Anchor grew taller. 
There was nothing startling about it—few 
very large pots. But there was a steady 
flow in his direction. He played with en- 
thusiasm but apparent indifference, mask- 
ing with ceaseless banter whatever depth 
of interest he may have felt. 

Andrews won too. It was not in him to 

play other than a fine game. His face was 
immobile, his eyes expressionless. Once or 
twice he and Anchor were left alone in 
a pot. 
“H’m!’? would come Anchor’s booming 
voice. “The stranger is with me, eh? Two 
cards, you drew. I wonder just how much 
you really know about this little ol’ game? 
To kicker or not to kicker. Oh, well, let’s 
try it once. I boost it a red chip.” 

The faintest suggestion of a smile from 
Roger as he flipped two reds into the pot. 
No word. 

“Raises me, does he? I reckon Garry 
Anchor knows when to look around. What 
have we?” 

At the conclusion of the session Anchor 
had won about twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. Andrews was four hundred dollars 
ahead. Fabian Peck had won, and the 
others had lost rather heavily, Grinnell 
being the chief sufferer. They stood around 
chatting for a few moments and then 
strolled from the now silent building. Peck 
took Andrews to the hotel, Grinnell accom- 
panying them. 

Andrews’ first act was to return to Peck 
the amount of his winnings. There was a 
moment of constraint, and it was obvious 
to Andrews that they were waiting for him 
to make some comment about Garry An- 
chor. But instead he chatted quietly of his 
pleasure in the evening, of certain interest- 
ing hands; then he turned his level gray 
eyes full on Peck. 

“Mr. Anchor has invited me to play golf 
with him.” 

Peck looked up in surprise. ‘‘Yes. What 
about it?” 

““T am down here as your agent. Do you 
prefer that I refuse the invitation?”’ 

“Good Lord, no! Please accept. Glad to 
take you out with me sometime if you 
wish.” Fabian Peck was struggling to 
make Andrews feel at ease. “Of course you 
understand—the peculiar conditions ie 

“That’s quite all right, Mr. Peck. I 
merely didn’t wish to take advantage of 
the fact that you vouched for me.” 

Peck and Grinnell drove away. As they 
got beyond earshot Grinnell turned to his 
friend. 

“Babe, I like that man.” 

“So do I. Queer, isn’t it—how hard it is 
to remember that he is a criminal?” 

Andrews waked at ten the following 
morning. The warm southern sun streamed 
in through the windows and played across 

the bed. He stretched luxuriously and rev- 
eled in the quiet comfort, the freedom from 
mental strain. Then he phoned for break- 
fast. At eleven o’clock the telephone rang. 

“Mr. Andrews?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“This is Garry Anchor. 
portion of sleep last night?” 

“Plenty.” 

“How about a little cow-pasture pool 
this morning?’”’ The voice was hearty; the 
humor—as usual—foreced and  conven- 
tional. 

“Delighted. I haven’t my clubs, though.” 

“T’ll scrape you up a set. Suppose I drift 
by for you in an hour? We'll grab a bite at 
the club.” 

Andrews was in the lobby when Garry 
Anchor arrived. The man wore a rather 
flagrant golf suit, but he seemed more at 
home in it than he had in the dinner dress 
of the previous night. On the way out to 
the course Anchor was voluble. 

He seemed fond of discussing himself in 
a hearty, boyish way which rather appealed 
to Roger. He told of his earlier days when 
things had not broken well for him; then 
of an oil strike. ‘‘Things been pretty soft 
for me since then. Too damned soft 
though. No excitement. I crave excite- 
ment. This crowd here’s awful nice, but 
fearfully high hat; you know.” 

“Yes—I know.” 

“Of course they’re your sort. And 
they’re a pretty nice gang. But fossilized.” 


Get your full 


The golf game was ple 
played badly and _profar; 
rugged abandon. He mat 
cessant fire of conversatio 
puzzled; he was as yet) 
whether the excessive volu} 
keen brain or an empty he} 
clined to believe the forme 

The following night An 
having Roger at his home 
was a magnificent structu 
more on the lines of a clul) 
residence. ‘‘Meet the lit 
Anchor’s manner of introc 
to Mrs. Anchor. She was a 
the type best described as s 
evident that she stood prof 
her massive and dominant 
veloped during the meal th 
a school-teacher in Ardm) 
Their romance had antedat} 

Saturday night the Anc) 
to the regular dinner dan 
country clubs. Fabian Pec’ 
his greeting had a rathe: 
Later in the evening Roger: 
to take Peck aside. 

“ Any objection,to this, | 

“We-ell, no; not exactly’ 

“What is it?” Andrews} 

“You see, Mr. Andre; 
tion—and the fact that th« 
know ——” 

“T am here to take ori 
Rogers was not given to ec 
you would rather I’d stay a) 
socially ae 

“Not at all, not at a| 
merely a peculiar situatic, 
stand. But don’t let me de 
pleasure you may find in t 

And so the acquaintai 
Roger and the Anchors fl 
the other members of the 1) 
they were punctiliously po} 
their friendliness no furth’ 
who Andrews was and wt! 
there: a hired crook enga! 
work. They liked him, bul 
inject any warmth into th’ 
tionship. 

But it was in his brie 
these other men that An) 
keenest interest. They wel) 
he knew as he mixed wit 
belonged. What matterec’ 
science was unfettered? (| 
equal to any one of then’ 
haps—and he delighted i 
tion of that fact. 

The second poker sessi) 
duplicate of the first, ever! 
Grinnell was again the: 
Once more Garry Anchor! 
ning fire of boisterous €l 
again the stack of chips | 
slowly and surely. Time) 
they were playing stud he 
cards of the other men w: 
science, betting his own ¢' 
casions beyond all reason. 

“T know what you've) 
Garry, the little ol’ mind 1, 
You played ’em like they 
Peck, but I was positive 
comes this way.” ‘i 

In the next few days | 
and more of Anchor and h: 
intimacy had developed t: 
and with its developmeé 
dropped what faint forr 
apparent on Roger’s inl 
house. He was inordinat 
material worth, and vastl 
the magnificence of his | 
wife—he spoke of her as 
was enormously in awe 0 
ally he touched upon tl 
Oklahoma ‘when I d 
floss and flubdub. Lear 
poker there, Roger, old m: 

come out on the long end 


: 


understanding how Anch¢ 
taken into the Chess and 
that miracle accomplish 
been selected to take the 
ceased member of the sa 
Anchor was a different 
that the obvious explana! 
rect one: The men cont 
game of less than six hand 
of being played, and Gar 
only person available. 
(Continued on P 
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OLDSMOB 


nent OMe 
New Coach 


1075 


Of all the Coaches, where is sheer value more apparent than in this six-cylinder Oldsmobile 
_at only $1075? Strikingly beautiful — extraordinarily comfortable— yet over and above 
these things is a mechanical excellence that insures years of dependable and economical 
service. Noteworthy among its chassis features are Oldsmobile’s famous L-Head engine, 
Delco electrical equipment, Harrison radiator, and a dry disc clutch. The body is by 

Fisher, finished in lustrous and long-wearing Duco. Balloon tires are standard, and the in- 
| terior appointments are of a richness usually found only on far costlier cars. And do you 
know that you can buy this excellent Coach on General Motors’ liberal time-payment plan? 


All Oldsmobile prices f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax. 


OLDs Motor WoRKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN + OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


3 
*RODUCT OF GENERAL MOTO® 
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About the 
Brakes? 


When you need transmission 
lining for your Ford, specify 
CHATTERLESS or RAYBESTOS 
(without wire), designed and 
manufactured by Raybestos 
with all the quality and wear 
that are built into brake lining 
produced by this organization. 
Avoid imitations and “cheap” 
lining. Safety depends upon 
ability to STOP quickly and 
these Ford specialties assure 
both safety and efficiency. 


CHATTERLESS 


ej, = reduces, or elim- 
: inates chatter. 
50% asbestos, 
50% Gotton 
yarn. Price per 

set $1.50. 


lf 

WITHOUT WIRE 
RAY BESeOiset 
woven of highest 
grade asbestos. 
Identical with 
Hg standard Silver 
we, Edge Raybestos 
except wire is 
omitted. Price per set $2.00. 
OVERSIZE RAYBESTOS: woven 
346" thick, otherwise same as 
Raybestos. Intended forheavy- 
duty service in hilly country, 
or for use on Ford Trucks. 
Price per set $2.25. 


Ask your Repairman or send 
coupon for information 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Canadian Raybestos Company, Limited 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, England 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please se 
dealer in my vicinity W 
linings. 


d the name of 
WG. handles these 


My Name 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

The other members of the group went 
out of their way to let Andrews understand 
that he was being accepted at face value— 
with, of course, natural reservations. He 
appreciated their deference to his feelings 
and liked every one of them, from the 
saturnine Grinnell to the pudgy and fussy 
Fabian Peck. And he was impressed by 
them. There was nothing impressive about 
Anchor. Roger felt superior to Anchor, and 
by the same token he confessed to himself 
the superiority of the others. But he 
couldn’t help liking Garry Anchor, and he 
was genuinely fond of Garry’s mousy, rather 
startled little wife. 

On Wednesday evening next Andrews 
dined with Peck and Grinnell at the Chess 
and Whist Club. Peck brought up the sub- 
ject which was nearest to them. 

“You have played with us twice, Mr. 
Andrews. Have you reached any conclu- 
sion on the—er—matter upon which you 
were brought here?”’ 

Roger met the other’s eyes. ‘‘M’mm! 
I’d rather have one more session before 
turning in my report.” 

“Tonight will be sufficient, then?” 

“‘T believe so.” 

“Good. Naturally, we are anxious to 
know. The situation is rather intolerable. 
Er—I don’t suppose you care to give us 
any hint.” 

“T prefer not.” 

“Quite all right; quite all right. Isn’t 
that so, Grinnell?” ° 

“Certainly. .We didn’t limit Mr. An- 
drews’ time.” 

Roger was sorry indeed that it was all to 
end so soon. The experience had been de- 
lightful. The situation satisfied a hunger 
which he had not known that he possessed. 
It would be with regret that he would turn 
in his report the following day. Oh, well! 
He shrugged. The current of his life flowed 
in other channels. This would become a 
golden memory. 

Dinner ended, they adjourned to the 
card room. The other three arrived. Chips 
were assorted, cigars and cigarettes brought 
by an attendant. Peck seemed impatient. 
“And now, as soon as Garry Anchor gets 

ere ——”’ 

Eight o’clock, and Anchor had not ar- 
rived. The other men fidgeted; they were 
precise old fellows, and impatient of tardi- 
ness. At 8:15 he still had not come. They 
sat about the table, hesitating to begin. 
Then an attendant summoned Fabian 
Peck to the telephone. 

A minute or so later Peck returned. 

“Sorry, gentlemen, but Anchor won’t be 
with us tonight.” 

There were exclamations of regret, and 
Roger Andrews experienced a sensation of 
thankfulness. This, then, would give him 
an additional week of delightful vacation. 
He scarcely heard Peck’s explanation: 

“Somebody came down to see him on 
business. They’re closeted out at An- 
chor’s home and liable to be there until 
after midnight. Awfully sorry. Guess we 
might as well begin.” 

They drew their chairs up to the table. 
Peck was designated as banker. He placed 
stacks before three of the men. “Better 


Boy back in Iowa on the Farm—which is 
Just Where I was Wishing I was right then, 
little as I ever liked Farming. 

I Never felt so Foolish or So Lonesome 
any time before as I did right Then—with 
Cazooky opening up that Cutlery Display 
right under my Nose like he thought My 
Face was the Front Window of some Hard- 
ware Store. I didn’t know what to Think— 
and he didn’t give me No Time to do much 
thinking either, but I do remember thinking 
How Polite it was of him kind of Apolo- 
gizing to me for what he felt that he Had to 
Do—which didn’t make me feel much more 
like Acting as the Corpse for this Extem- 
poraneous Funeral just because Cazooky 
had Took a Notion it was Time to Kill 
somebody when there wasn’t No Body 
There But Just Me. How I would have 
Laughed if he had took that Notion when 
he was Camping with old Bob Flannigan. 

Those were sure some Sweet Smelling 
Words which he Said under My Nose, 
wasn’t they? ‘I Don’t Like to do This but 
the Time Has Come and I’ve Got to Kill 
Somebody.”’ While he was saying the 
Opening Lines of His Act, he Looked to Me 
like he was Figuring on Playing a Tune on 
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count ’em,” he suggested. ‘‘I haven’t. And 
here’s one for you, Grinnell. I make the 
fifth.” 

A queer cold chill crept down Roger An- 
drews’ spine. The muscles of his arms 
flexed, and a close observer might have 
seen his face twitch. Fabian Peck raised 
his sunny face to the countenance of his 
visitor. ‘‘Five-handed game’s better than 
no game at all.” 

Roger nodded curtly. He could not trust 
himself to speak. In a second something 
had happened to him which he did not be- 
lieve possible; he had been cut to the 
quick. By a single thoughtless and logical 
act he had been put once and for all time in 
his place; put there definitely and finally. 
He was Roger Andrews, professional gam- 


er. 

He had not believed that he could be so 
hurt. He had always prided himself upon 
his cast-iron sensibilities. Had he not dis- 
cussed cold-bloodedly with Fabian Peck 
the illicit nature of his livelihood? And 
what cut him most deeply was the knowl- 
edge that the insult was unintentional. 
Rather than hurt him they would have in- 
vited him to join the game. 

Of course they were right; it would be 
absurd for him to play. He would have to 
return his winnings or accept reimburse- 
ment for his losings. It wasn’t the fact that 
he wasn’t playing; that wasn’t it at all. 
It was that he had been placed outside the 
pale, given to understand that he was not 
of them. 

His long slender fingers interlocked until 
it seemed that the bones must crack. The 
color drained from his cheeks. His eyes 
were glassy. He watched the game and 
did not see it. They were very polite to 
him; occasionally one would turn to ex- 
hibit a particularly interesting hand; an- 
other would ask his advice. 

If they had only said to him, “‘You are a 
professional crook; we do not care to have 
you play with us!”” That would have been 
all right. He was sufficiently a man to face 
facts—and these were facts. But instead 
they treated him with courtesy and didn’t 
know that they were inflicting a hurt. It 
was the very unconsciousness of it—deal- 
ing him out of their game, declaring him 
déclassé. 

A cold fury enveloped him. He under- 
stood these men and he hated them and 
their smug decency. He wanted to sweep 
his arm across the table and send cards 
and chips showering to the floor, to cry 
aloud that he was as good as they. 

But he wasn’t as good, and he knew it. 
He wasn’t as good, and they knew it. The 
veins in his temples were throbbing, and 
then—because he felt that he could stand it 
no longer—he spoke. His voice was crisp to 
curtness. 

“‘Gentlemen, pardon me a moment.” 

The game stopped. They turned toward 
him. His lean ascetic face was expression- 
less, giving no evidence of the internal 
seethe. 

“You brought me to Atlanta on a defi- 
nite mission, gentlemen. You brought me 
here to scrutinize the play of Mr. Garrison 
P. Anchor, and to report on it. I told Mr. 
Peck and Mr. Grinnell this evening that I 


WHO'S LOONY? 


(Continued from Page 36) 


My Wind Pipes with his Razor—and I 
knew from His Looks that I didn’t want to 
be a Part of His Orchestra A Tall. All this 
Short Time I was holding the Cigarette Pa- 
per with the Tobacco in my Two Hands— 
and this was the First Time I was ever so 
Nervous I couldn’t Roll a Cigarette—so I 
dropped it and Got Into the Picture my- 
self. I grabbed right in between his two 
hands, where the Razor looked the Dullest 
with my right hand and with my left I 
reached up and caught him by the throat— 
and the Show was On. 

I used Everything All at once. While I 
was Twisting on the Razor with one hand 
and choking Cazooky with the Other, I 
pulled myself forwards and hooked my 
right foot in behind his leg and leaned over 
hard on him and just then the razor blade 
busted out of the handle and I threw it 
behind me on the cot and leaned over a 
Little Harder on him and we Both fell off 
the cot onto the floor— Me on Top—and I 
Stuck my Knee in the middle of his Stom- 
ach as we Hit the Floor and hung onto his 
Throat with my left hand and Lammed 
him a Good One in the Jaw with my Right 
and then I hit him again, in the Nose, and 


preferred another night of py 
ing that report. I believe, hy 
additional evening will be u\, 

Fabian Peck swung his 
His round face was agleam 

“You’re sure?” 

“T never make stateme 
sure, Mr. Peck. And I pre 
report this evening and le; 
morrow. Personal reasons,’ 

“Yes, yes. If you’re cer}, 
what have you discovered? 

Roger Andrews’ colorlessy 
quintet of genteel faces. H; 
and authoritatively. 

“T have watched Mr, ; 
closely. I find that he play 
square game. His consisten 
entirely to the fact that | 
about poker than all of you} 
together will ever know.” 

_He rose. There was a cy 
ciation; they were sincere] 
that their friend Anchor 
man; they felt guilty for hii 
him; they were immensely \ 

Five minutes later Rog; 
the Chess and Whist Clu, 
toward the city. The cool) 
evening fanned his fevere 
walked with long swinging 
gling to forget the hurt of | 
that nothing had occurred \j 
served. He saw a taxicab al 
climbed in and snapped an | 

Through all the long di‘ 
dence of Garry Anchor oi: 
Hills section of the city, 0 
tilely to rid himself of bitte, 
he was unfair, unjust, bu! 
hurt; and he had never ber 
sensitive he was. He was 
residence before he knew | 
and bade the driver wait. : 


He walked swiftly up th 
way with its precise sentilli 
poplars. Anchor himself ar 

“Roger Andrews! We 
Delighted.” 

“No. I wish to speak t 
ment. Out here.” { 

He turned and led the wy 
Anchor followed. | 

They faced each other! 
light— Roger Andrews, tallh 
with a face granite hard; : 
big and robust and heart/2 
good humor. Andrews sp¢ 
not mince words. 

“T am leaving Atlanta 9 
chor. I have come to give’ 
advice. I am giving it bet 
been mighty decent to ae 
like you. You can take 
leave it. Briefly, it is this: 0 
more poker with Fabian Je 
the Chess and Whist Clu 
your sort.” | 

Anchor’s face grew seri s 
have spoken, but the han« 
drews closed around his ar]! 
steel, and Roger’s eyes flat’ 

“But if you are fool 0 
tinue playing with then - 
said harshly, “take my <V 
straight!” } 


| 


he Hollered like Bloody | 
Did I 


id I. } 
““What’s the Matter witll 
Are You Crazy?” I asked 
What do you Suppose he 'y 
“Sure I am,” he said 
Know It?”’ And then hes?" 
and You Bet I did Lam hinW 
more then, just for Means 
with him for Scaring me }; 
started to Bawl and said 
was an Officer and I said We 
One and I Lammed Him a 
and he said if I was an Off 
Good and Please Not to sen! 
and not to Hit him No M 
couldn’t Help it, having to 
times, which was the reasol”” 
Bloody Bill in the asylum ve 
Loose from. . 
Can you Beat it—a Bird 
Notions like that all Alon¢® 


, 


é 


asking him questions andé 
once in awhile just for 
vince Him Who I 


(Continued on 
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| Paige-Jewett 
aneers Produced 


Uotor Cars of a New Permanence 


1) 


\ 


**Yes, sonny, that chain in your bicycle gets longer 
because the links wear. And you move the wheel 
back to ‘take it up.” The same thing happens to the 
chain in the front end of our motor—but we don’t 
have to ‘take it up.’ There’s an extra sprocket on a 
kind of spring pivot; it pushes on the chain all the 
time and keeps it tight. 


**Some cars use chains without the automatic take- 
up; that means a ‘bicycle job’ later. Others use gears, 
but they get noisy. We’ll never have to bother with 
our chain, and it will stay quiet always.”’ 


You would never know about the Paige-Jewett automatic take-up 
chain unless told of it. Because you could drive for years and never 
even hear it. ‘wo years’ use in the Paige motor without a com- 
plaint. Now it’s in the Jewett, too. 


Do you want a car that’s a joy to own because it stays good ? 
Think then of this carefully progressive Paige-Jewett engineering: 
the automatic chain was first tested by our laboratory equivalent of 
five years’ use. Then proved right by two years’ use in the Paige. 
Finally incorporated in the Jewett—permanently. 


‘Permanent Engineering 
This is a typical instance of our 16 years’ 
work to develop the Paige and Jewett 
of today. Great strides have been taken 


Smooth Silence— Abundant Power 
With all their smooth silence Paige- 
Jewett motors are of exceptional power. 
Power that comes from generous, costly 


recently —because many long-tested ideas 
have been proved permanently sound. 
The final, vibrationless balancing of six- 
cylinder motors is now an accomplished fact. 
Many have despaired, and offer new motor 
types to get this wanted smoothness. We 
have achieved it with costly, balanced 
erankshafts and other refinements—re- 
taining the simplicity and economy of six 
eylinders—smoothness that is absolute. 


size coupled with engineering niceties 
that get the utmost from today’s gasoline. 
We could build smaller motors and gear 
them to do almost as much. But at what 
costto you? Anoverworked motoris likean 
overworked boy. His old age comes early. 
And we are building for permanence. 
So Paige and Jewett have power plants 
that are unmatched in high gear activity. 
Fast getaway. Slow, hard pulling. Hill 


Be Diiterauen Cie Hal) 
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climbing. And this perfected performance 
stays new because these motors are never 
overworked. 


Brakes —Tires— Results 
Four-wheel brakes (Lockheed hydraulic 
type) are now available at slight extra cost 
on the Paige and Jewett with balloon tires. 

Additional strength has been built into 
axles and bodies to withstand the stress of 
quick stopping. And lastly, we have com- 
pletely redesigned springs and steering 
to give you full comfort from balloon tires, 


New Bodies — Colors —Values 
Twelve new body designs in new color 
combinations add the final touch of beauty 
and substantial comfort to cars that per- 
form and endure amazingly. All told, the 
extra cost of what we have done comes to 
$150 to $200 per car. Our prices are the 
lowest in our history —quality considered. 

Choose Jewett for your car of conven- 
ient size and modest cost. Paige as your 
car of utmost power and comfort. They 
are alike in quality and service. Built for 
Permanent Perfected Performance. 
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wireless age. Why 
tolerate wiry whiskers? 


Let the White Magic of ' 


MENNESN 
SHAVING CREAM 


make your beard wireless, 
supremely easy toshave. 


e 
hin 


(Mennen Salesman) 


Broadcast some 
Mennen Skin 
Balm on your 
face after shaving. 
As fragrant, cool- 
ing and stimulat- 
ing asa spicy June 
breeze. 50c tubes. 
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Moon made him Nervous and Blood Hun- 
gry and he had Got Up four or five times 
the Night before to Cut My Head Off, but 
every Time just when he Got About Ready 
the Moon would go Behind a Cloud and he 
was Afraid he couldn’t See the Blood. I 
Certainly Am Glad it was a Cloudy Night, 
even if it didn’t Rain—and he said that he 
Intended to Stick the Pick Through Me 
back in the Tunnel but it was so Dark back 
there he couldn’t See good when I was 
walking out in Front of Him. T’ll Bet I 
don’t walk out of No More Tunnels in 
Front of No Body, No Time. 

After he had told me all this I wasn’t So 
Scared of him no more and when he said he 
had seen Enough Blood for one day, which 
I guess he had, with it Running All Over 
his Face and in his Eyes from His Nose 
where I had Hit him and with what was 
running off of my Chin where the Razor 
had nicked it when I was Twisting on it to 
see which one of us wanted it the Worst and 
one of my Knuckles cut pretty Deep, so I 
Hit Him once More to make Sure which 
was the Boss and then I jerked him on to 
his feet and set him in a Chair and told him 
to Be Good and not Make One Bad Move 
or I would Beat him to Death with a Drill. 
He promised to be Good if I wouldn’t send 
him to Church, which I hadn’t No Idea of 
doing anyway, so I made him get some 
water and we Washed Up. He Looked the 
Worst—on the outside, anyway, but All 
My Insides felt kind of Squeamish like and 
Riley for a while—but Not so Bad as they 
did just a Little While Back. A Man is 
entitled to All he can Make Mining and I 
don’t Begrudge No Prospector All he can 
Get for a Claim from any Promoter that 
sits in a Mahogany Furnished Office Back 
East and Misses All the Excitement of 
Doing Annual Assessment Work. Some- 
body has Got to Pay me a Good Price for 
these Tank Pass claims. 

It was getting along about Eating Time 
by then and all this extra exercise had given 
me a pretty good appetite, so I cut some 
Ham and made Cazooky build a fire and 
get us some grub ready while I watched him 
with a Butcher Knife and waited for Kirk 
and Alec to come so as we could take him 
to Town. He kept begging me and promis- 
ing to be Good if I wouldn’t take him to 
Church and said he knew I was the Law 
and he wouldn’t make No Trouble with Me 
and I told him he hadn’t Better Not, so I 
asked him if he would Promise to do some- 
thing for me if I would do something for 
him and he said he would. 

I was kind of Sore at Kirk for not being 
sober and coming out with me the day be- 
fore, so I asked Cazooky if he would help 
me Scare Kirk and Alec a little when they 
come, to help make up for the way he had 
Seared Me at first—and he said Sure he 
would, that he got Lots of Fun out of 
Searing Folks and would do anything for 
me if I would promise not to Send him to 
Church. I tried to make him understand 
that I wasn’t Blood Hungry and didn’t 
want to Scare the boys too much and not 
to Go Too Far or try any Monkey Business 
with me or I would send him to Church for 
Life, so we shook hands on it and had a 
Good Laugh at the Fun we was going to 
have. I figured this was a good way to 
handle him and have a Little Fun too, be- 
cause some one told me once to Always 
Humor a Crazy Man, which sounds reason- 
able—if they don’t Get Too Humorous and 
want to Play Tunes with Razors on your 
Anatomy. 

I looked out the door first to see that 
there wasn’t No Moon in Sight. I always 
will be Nervous on Moon Light Nights, I 
reckon, from Now on. 

Just about then Kirk and Alec come 
driving up and when they got out and come 
in the Shack they see Something Had Hap- 
pened and wanted to know if we had had 
a Cave In or some Dynamite had gone Off 
and I told them Everything was all right 
excepting that Cazooky was Crazy and had 
got Blood Hungry and tried to cut my 
Head Off and I guess we had better take 
him in to Town as soon as we had Eat. 

Kirk run out to the car and got his 30-30 
and you would have thought it was His 
Head instead of mine, the way he Acted. 
He wanted to Shoot him Right There. 

“Tt wouldn’t be Right to do that,” I 
says; “you can’t Kill a man for Being 
Crazy. He can’t help it.” 

“Maybe He can’t—but I’ll Bet I can,” 
Kirk says. ‘If it’s all right for him to be 
Crazy and Kill Me, Why ain’t it All Right 
for me to Kill him for Being Crazy? 
You’re Crazier than he is.” 
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I had to search Cazooky, to satisfy Kirk 
and Alec, and took some tobacco and a 
pocket knife and $37.29 off of him and then 
I took the 30-30 away from Kirk and told 
him I would do any Shooting that was done, 
which he didn’t like Much. 

‘“Where would I be Now if I had of been 
Sober and come out here with you yester- 
day like you wanted,” he frothed; “I’d be 
a Floating around here in My Blood and 
all your fault. The only Reason he didn’t 
cut your head off was because you’re so 
Damn Skinny and Dried Up he knew he 
couldn’t get No Blood. Don’t Tell Me.” 

Cazooky behaved Pretty Well until he see 
I had got the Gun, which shows he wasn’t 
So Crazy in Some Ways, and then he com- 
menced to walking around and Looking 
at Kirk and Eying of Him kind of Creepy 
Like and twitching his Fingers and rubbing 
his Hair and Kirk he got Nervous too. 

“Give Me that Gun,” Kirk Tells me, “or 
else make that Damn Fool of Yours keep 
his Greasy Eyes Off of Me. He’s Hungrier 
for Blood than a Wildcat Right Now, I can 
tell the Way he Looks,” and just then Ca- 
zooky give a Big Jump in between Kirk 
and the Door and let out a Yell that made 
Goose Flesh stick up on My Back until you 
could Grate a Lemon on It. He was Crazy 
All Right—but I had the Gun and he Knew 
I was the Law. 

Cazooky didn’t Jump Half So Far as 
Kirk and Alec did—or Much Farther than 
I did. Alee went out through the Side Cur- 
tain the First Jump and Kirk lit in the Far 
End of the Shack and Cazooky grabbed 
the Dish Pan and hit it Right Loud on the 
Table and Kirk made a New Door Way in 
the Back End of the Shack and went Right 
On Out through it—and I shot the 30-30 
Off up through the Roof just to see How 
Far Kirk could Jump when he was Going 
Good—and then Cazooky and Me set 


down and Laughed and Laughed. I had a ° 


Hell of a Time getting Kirk and Alec 
Coaxed back to the Car so as we could take 
Cazooky to Town, and then Kirk wouldn’t 
ride with us and wanted his Gun and said 
he would Walk in, so I took all his shells 
and give him his 30-30 and told him I 
would leave the shells on the Flat Rock 
at the top of the Hill in the Pass, so as he 
couldn’t take a shot at me until after we 
had got a good Start on him. Kirk was 
Pretty Mad and said he wouldn’t do No 
Work for no Damn Fool that didn’t have 
sense enough to Kill a Crazy Man when he 
got a Good Chance. I’d like to have had a 
Picture of Him Making that New Door 
Way: in the back of the Shack. 

Alee wouldn’t let Cazooky ride on the 
front seat with him, so me and Cazooky 
set Behind and Alec couldn’t keep in the 
road more than half the time, looking 
around back over his shoulder watching 
Cazooky for fear he was going to Jump on 
him or something and me and Cazooky had 
a good visit, chattering along, except when 
I had to keep telling Alec to Watch where 
he Was Going. When we got to the foot of 
the Hill, Cazooky and me got out to Walk 
Up and Alec turned the car around and 
Backed Up and we come along afoot behind 
him to stick a Rock under the wheels if he 
got stuck any time. 

Backing a car up Tank Pass Hill is a 
Ticklish Job and so is Herding a Lunatic 
and Alec kept turning his head around 
back and forth, backing up the Hill and 

- watching the road and then turning to look 
at us and trying to watch Both Ways at 
once, and about half way up the Hill where 
it was pretty steep and narrow and Alec 
pretty near Got Stuck and was Looking 
the other Way, Cazooky Yelled to him to 
Step on Her and Alec jumped and kind of 
Dodged and looked around at Cazooky and 
Stepped on Her all at the same time and 
Backed right off into the cafion before he 
knowed it, which made me and Cazooky 
Both Holler, trying to Stop Him. 

Alee jumped or fell out when the car 
turned over and he lit a Running and was 
two-thirds the way up the Hill before the 
car stopped rolling and me and Cazooky 
yelling at him to Stop and just then Kirk, 
who had hid out a handful of Shells on me, 
started to Shooting and then We All started 
to Run—Alec in the lead and Cazooky and 
me after him, and I didn’t stop to see which 
way Kirk was going as long as I could get 
over the Hill before he might Hit me with 
the 30-30—me and Cazooky being both 
about the same Size and looking enough 
alike running so as I couldn’t Afford to take 
No Chances with a man as Crazy as Kirk 
is when he has got a Gun and Gets Excited. 

By the time I got to the top of the Hill 
and the End of My Breath, Alec was almost 


must have made Marvelo) 
he was out of sight insic 
miles—and I Know I w; 
along after him and Cazoc 

Once or twice I stepped 
and run through a Burch! 
they could get up and Fly 
I remember passing a ti 
half way to Town I scared 
in under a Mesquite Tree ;| 
chased me for about a Mi) 
she hadn’t No Chance of | 
just before I caught up | 
stubbed my Toe on a J 
twice after that I had to j 
the Way before I could 4 
stand that he Didn’t Belo; 

When I finally caught | 
and hung myself onto the 
lar and throwed him down 
and Laughed like he had t] 
when I finally found my } 
him what was the Joke, ; 
had so Much Fun No Timk 
I see that Boy Run:and ve 
never got Close Enough, i 
More and asked Me did ]] 


) 
; 


did I get Paid for it or ju 
and then when I said 
three times, he Lau: 
and said that I M 
Was, running all that 
for Nothing and not ¢ 
of it. Hell! By t 
breath Back to 
Think that maybe | 
and if I hadn’t of b 
have Lammed hi 
again just for ma 
We set there Qu Ht 
smoking a cigaret 
guing with each 0 
Crazy and What 
was the Craziest. 
Talker and Listened 
Going Good an Ss 
away. He said he 
being Crazy becai 
Folks call Crazy, 
Natural and Do 
whenever he Wan 


all over the country 
When you Aint Cra’ 
ing Much without sto 
What Will Folks § 
Against the La 
can have All the 


ferent things and t 
Acting Natural and 
for Fun to see i 
he knew a lot of 1 

Liked to Do the ( 
dared. It was at 
Cazooky said he di 
man one time had ' 
Cazooky’s Sick Sis' 
gage at Four Per Centa 
to lots of Folks when heg 
died, like these kind of ? 
sooner or Later, and nl’ 
Much, but they give hi)! 
maybe Because he Was » 
body went and 

Laughed and Turn 


Crazy that we can’t’ 
and Vice Versa and Bt \ 
Kind of a Lunatic, I gues’ 
Them All. I reckon whe? 
or Not all depends a Lot 
Jury—and I’d hate hike | 
Some Crazy Folks 1 #” 
Jury. j 
He was some com 
was, and about the' 
to Wonder maybe ¥ 
(Continues 
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DopGeE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYAS aA > Ee BAN 


| A car of genuine distinction, both in out- 
ward appearance and inside comfort. 


The special equipment is obviously the sort 
you would expect to find on this vehicle. 


$1330 f. 0. b. Detroit— Five Balloon Tires 


Donose BrotHners Derroir 


Dooce BrotHers (CANADA) LimiTEeED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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A NEW 
croquette 
package 


with the fine 
rare Peter's Blend 


ries luscious wafers of choco- 
late that will make your mouth 
water—each one in its own in- 
dividual wrapping of silver foil. 
That is the new Peter’s five-cent 
croquette package. 


The identical blend you have 
known for years in Peter’s bars— 
rich, fresh milk blended with the 
choicest cocoa beans by the secret 
formula perfected by Daniel Peter 
fifty years ago in Switzerland. 

Try Peter’s today—plain bars, 
almond bars or croquettes—you 
will find a different distinctive 
flavor that will delight you. 

Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss 


Chocolates Co., Inc., 129 Hudson 
St., New York. 


Peter's 


Milk Chocolate 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
Craziest, to hear him Talk, here come a 
Delegation of all the Citizens of Salome, 
excepting Alec, with shot guns and rifles 
and Axes and log chains and padlocks and 
so on. Cazooky said they looked like a 
Crazy Bunch to Him and he would bet all 
His Money that I had that he could Scare 
Hell out of them, if he wasn’t Afraid some 
of them would hurt Each Other and Blame 
him for it, so I hollered at them to Go On 
Back to Town and we would follow them 
in—which none of them seemed Dissatis- 
fied with. 

There aint No Law lives in Salome, so 
when we got to Town I got a car and drove 
up to Buzzard’s Roost to see Judd Patter- 
son who is Justice of the Peace and Sells 
Stuff in his Store. I told Judd that I had 
brought up a Crazy Man to turn over to 
Him and he said that the nearest Deputy 
Sheriff was fifty miles away and the Justice 
of the Peace didn’t have no Jurisdiction 
over Crazy Folks according to the Statues. 
I told him he was the Only Law that there 
was and he was under Bonds and had to 
take Cazooky and was responsible for Him 
and Liable on his Bonds for any Damages 
Cazooky might do if he didn’t take care of 
him. Judd said he wouldn’t Take Him, but 
when I said Cazooky had $37.29 on him he 
said That made it a little Different and he 


Wal 
Kit Carson 


I WAS nine when my father died, 

Killed by a falling limb; 

Daniel Boone was my father’s friend—, 
Maybe you've heard of him. 


He and his kind were my teachers, then— 
Trapper, hunter and guide; 

They taught me to shoot and to speak the truth; 
I taught myself to ride. 


Woodsman I was till I saw the plains 
And I saddled and rode away 

To the little old Injun town of Taos* 
And the city of Santa Fé. 


Plainsman I was till I saw the hills 
‘And the trails that westward ran 

To the farther hills and the farthest hills— 
And I am a mountain man. 


Mine were the days of the mountain men, 
The days that are now a dream; 

As once we followed the buffalo track 
We followed the beaver stream. 


Trapping the beaver on lake and creek 
In woods till then unknown, 

We ranged from the Platte to the San Joaquin, 
From the Salt to the Yellowstone. 


Old Jim Bridger, Robidoux, Meek, 
Young from the Rio Grande, 

Cut-face Sublette, Pegleg Smith 
And Fitz of the Broken Hand— 


None knew the roads through the desert dust, 
The trails of cliff and glen, 

None knew the paths to the Western sea 
But we that were mountain men! 


Young Frémont came over the pass 
With a hard and weathered few; 

Kearney jingled across the waste 
With his troopers, two-and-two ; 


They won the California land, 
For each may claim his share, 
But the mountain men and the plainsmen 
know 
That Carson brought them there. 


Well, I helped to hold these hills of ours 
For the Union, cliff and crag, 
When we fought our fight, both Red and 
hite, 
Under the starry flag; 


And that’s why I’m General Carson, now, 
In my grand adobe house, 

With Injuns there at the open door, 
In the little old town of Taos. 


The six-foot braves come striding in 
With scalping knife and gun 

To tell their troubles to Father Kit— 
And I not five foot one! 


They call me friend, and their friend I am, 
Though I fought them hard and long, 
For the Injun’s right in the Injun’s way, 


And the White is mostly wrong. 
*Pronounced ‘‘Touse”’ to rime with “‘house.”” 
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would Fine him for Being Crazy. I never 
Heard of nothing like that before so I told 
him he had better make it a Salt and Bat- 
tery Case, which was Sure to Stick, so he 
Fined Cazooky $25 & Costs, making $37.29 
all told, and when Cazooky told Judd that 
I already had the Money we come pretty 
near having a Row Right There in Court, 
out in front of Judd’s Store, but I wouldn’t 
give the money up. I told Judd that I was 
the Salted & Battered and entitled to Some 
Thing, so we finally compromised it and 
Divided the Pot and give Cazooky back 
29 cents to buy tobacco and Make it Even 
Money for Me and Judd. Judd turned 
Cazooky loose and told him to Beat It out 
of town or he would Send him to Yuma, 
which Cazooky said would be Worse than 
going back to the Asylum or Church, so he 
started down the road back toward Salome. 

Judd and me adjourned Court and went 
into the Back Room and played single 
handed Stud Poker to see Who Got all the 
Money—which I did with another Deuce 
in the Hole when Judd had an Ace High 
and Nothing Else, like he Always Does, so 
I bought some Grub from Judd to make 
him Feel Better and No Hard Feelings. 
While Judd was putting up the Grub I got 
to reading the Law Book and I run across 
a Place where it says that there is a Reward 
of $50 on Crazy Folks. 


But the Injun’s got to learn our way, 
So I'll help him while I can, 

For the Injun’s way is near its end— 
Like the way of the mountain man. 


Williams, Beckwourth, the tall Crow chief, 
Gant with the Eastern band, 

Cut-face Sublette, Pegleg Smith 
And Fitz of the Broken Hand— 


Whether you’re up and away once more 
On the last uncharted trail, 

Whether you’re waiting here like me 
With the rifle on the nail, 


Light one flare to the mountain men 
And the joy of our reckless years, 

When we probed the heart of the wilderness 
Ahead of the pioneers, 


Reaching the heights with the cimarron, 
The gulfs with the grizzly bear, 

Trapping the beaver for means to live, 
Living as free as air, 


Doing the work we were meant to do, 
Though little we dreamed it then—. 
Finding the rifts in the mountain wall 
For the march of a million men! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Solitude 


if DO not care to go afar, 

Where stranger skies and people are; 
And not for me the lust to view 

Pathetic fields, where poppies grew 

Till ruin swept along the plain 

And drowned them in a bloody rain. 


T do not miss the ivied walls 

Of ancient castles, nor the halls 

Where puny people for a day 

Lived, loved and sinned and passed away 
To mingle with the common clay. 


Nor cities, where the war for food 
Incessant drives the multitude. 

The whistles shriek, the heavens reel 
To clang of bell and clank of wheel, 
And down the tortured street is heard 
The clacking footfall of the herd. 


But I go forth and find a spot 
Where noise and strife and men are not; 
A hidden place beside a pool, 
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I didn’t say Nothing to 
but just as quick as he got 
beat it back toward Salome: 
before somebody Else the! 
about this $50 business mi| 
I caught up with him just 
and invited him to come sta 
we figured out What to 
him Fine, so Cazooky and 
and while he was getting | 
over and Telegraphed the | 
at Bouse to Come Quick 
ness & Money In It, whi 
bring him in a Hurry. — 

We had just got Frog 
when he got there and I to 
wash up the Dishes whil 
Some Business and then I 
Sheriff if he would give 
would get him a Man Wo 
and deliver him to him FO 
would leave him a Net Pro 
Mileage. He was tickl 
course, so he give me the $ 
he had to go out and Borr 
Got the Money I brought | 
Introduced him and Vice’ 
Cazooky This was the La 
Deputy That was the © 
Everybody was Satisfied ; 
that was the End, except I 
ing Who’s Loony? 


| 
} 
Where shade and stream a 
A tiny track upon the brink, 
Where late a wild thing cam 


I care not where the crowd g 
Upon the kindly earth I lie 
And watch the deep sea of i 
No alien mark of vandal fe 
Profanes the land. The eai 
Peace wraps me round and 
That somewhere people grit 
And rob and kill. . . . 

Steals down the slope and j 
And only God and I are th 


The evening of my life gror 
Here will I build my home 
And listen to the river’s roc 
And set this legend on my 


A place I’ve built to sit ; 
And rest . ali 
And let the crowds go uz 
Along life’s weary mii 
A humble place my dwel 
Here Welcoming and Ri 
And Peace of Mind wai 
To greet you with a si 


Though lowly all it has | 
This is a home. Come? 
And rest... “Gae a 
A little wi 

—Lowei 


Unforgotten 


“The day will come . 
not beasingle ship left 
all the voyages of the v 
—Daily Newspaper. 


Square rigger, battere 
On their eternal voyage 
Soon, desolate, to the da 
All oceans will be left 
The great flotillas o. 
Higher than all the la 


Yet time nor night’s 0 

To dim the steamer’s 

For still in song and J 

While in the hearts ©, 
home— 

Forever sailing down unem 

The unforgotten ships tht 


Nig. 


USH UP, soft 
Blow, little winds? . 
Fall, hard clear night, Vv 
Break open, stars! Aw 


Bow down your heads, C 
Look not upon us, Timé 
Hurry, wild dream tun 
A lover’s kiss? 


Va 


— WLU 


INLAID 


NOLEU 


This Three Thistle trade mark is on the back 
of every yard 0 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Belflor Inlaid—a new line of 46 marbleiz- 

ed pattern effects of rare beauty. Made 

_ in light and heavy weights. 

"Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 

sDutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 

| duce softened outlines. 

Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect. 

Granite and Moresque Inlaids—popularall- 
over mottled effects. 


The edge shows you 
that the inlaid pat- 
terns are permanent; 
the colors go through 

: to the burlap back. 

Battleship Linoleum—heavyweight plain 
linoleam—made to meet U. S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Linoleum—lighter weights of Battle- 

_ ship Linoleum. In six colors. 

‘Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 

| plain-colored flooring. 

Printed Linoleam—beautiful designs 

) printed in oil paint on genuine lino- 

| leum. Has a tough, glossy surface. 

Linoleum Rugs—linoleum printed in hand- 


= 


a felt base. 


Inlaid 
‘9. 7103/1 


Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 7104/6 


x, Belflor Inlaid 


Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 7101/4 


some rug designs. 
Pro-Lino—attractive patterns printed yy, 


Pattern No. 7103/6 
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Inlaid Pattern 
No. 7146/2 


Belflor Inlaid — a colorful decorative floor 


that is not hard or slippery 


OLOR has found its way into the 

bathroom, too. Cold, monoto- 
nous white has yielded to cheerful 
walls, curtains and floor—a contrasting 
background for sparkling porcelain 
and nickel. 


The latest vogue in the bathroom is 
Belflor Inlaid, a new Nairn Linoleum. 
Made by an exclusive process, its un- 
usual soft, mellow effects cannot be 
duplicated in any other floor, even at 
twice its cost. 


Glowing with color, yet softly varie- 
gated, Be/flor Inlaid is as beautiful as 
it is practical. The cork in it makes it 
noiseless, springy and comfortable un- 
derfoot. Unlike a tile floor, Be/flor is 
not hard or slippery. 


When put down, as your dealer will 
lay it for you, Be/flor makes a water- 
tight, sanitary floor that will wear for 
years. Thecolors of the inlaid tiles go 
through to the burlap back. 


An interesting innovation in both 
bathroom and kitchen is a wainscot- 
ing of the same pattern as the floor. 


31 Belflor Color Reproductions, Free 


Ask your linoleum merchant to show you 
the new Belflor patterns as well as the rest 
of his Nairn Linoleum line. Or write for 
Belflor folder showing distinctive patterns that 
will harmonize with any decorative scheme 
or furnishings. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
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SIMONDS 


BLUE RIBBON 


HAND SAWS 


It is difficult to appreciate the 
difference between a Simonds 
saw and an ordinarysaw—until 


you get BEHIND a Simonds. 
THEN you will find that Si- 


monds steel, Simonds design 
and Simonds workmanship 
have combined to produce a 
saw that SINGS its way 
through a board quickly, clean- 
ly and easily. 


The Simonds Blue Ribbon saw 
is typical of the quality that Si- 
monds has been putting into 
cutting steel since 1832. The 
name Simonds on the blade of 
ANY cutting tool is your guar- 
antee of quality. It will pay you 
to insist upon a Simonds saw. 
SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
“*The Saw Makers’’ 


Pronounced § 


1- MONDS 
SAWS FILES KNIVES STEEL 


Established 1832 


Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 


SIMONDS 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES — 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


Acrobat: ‘‘Thank Heaven, Henrietta, We’re Safe!’’ 


She left them with 
No parting au revoir. 

With a pang they burst into her boudwar, 
Where her trinkets all were piled; 

And a tear-stained note 

Wherein which she wrote 

(Close harmony) 
OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD! 

—Harry G. Smith. 


The song with a pathos all its own, 
The song to make a hardened hemisphere 
hone: 
ONLY A Poor CHORUS GIRLIE. 


Great:Granddad 


REAT-GRANDDAD, when the land 
was young, 
Barred his door with a wagon tongue— 
For the times were rough and the heathen 
mocked— 
And said his prayers with the shotgun 
cocked. 


He was a citizen tough and grim; 
Danger was duck soup to him. 


Great-grandson he falls asleep 

And fears no harm in the darkness deep, 
For great-granddad he fought and won 
And tamed the land for his great-grandson. 


Great-granddad was a busy man; 

He cooked his grub in a frying pan 

And picked his teeth with his hunting 
knife 

And wore the same suit all his life. 


He ate corn pone and bacon fat, 
And his great-grandson would starve on 
that. 


Great-granddad was gaunt with toil, 
Grimed and seamed with sun and soil; 
Great-grandson is fat and clean 

And rides to work in his limousine. 


Twenty-one children came to bless 
Great-granddad’s home in the wilderness ; 
Sneer at the statement if you can, 

But great-granddad was a busy man. 


Twenty-one children; and they grew 

Stout and tall on the bacon too, .. . 

Slept on the floor with the dogs and cats, 

le fan in the woods for their coonskin 
rats. 


Freud was a mystery; so was 4022; 
Giving their parents the scornful razz— 


(Continued from Page 28) 


That was a sport for the 
youth to play 

In the lenient time of a 
far-off day. 


Twenty-one boys—and 
not one bad ; 

They never got fresh with 
great-granddad, 

For he tanned their hides 
with a hickory gad. 


He raised them rough, but 
he raised them well ; 

When their feet took hold 
on the ways of hell, 

He filled them full of the 
fear of God 

And flailed their pants 
with the old ramrod. 


And they grew strong of 
heart and hand, 

The strong foundations of 
our land. 


Twenty-one boys! And 
greal-grandson— 
He has a terrible time 
with one. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Shibboleths 


OKUM and Bunk, . 
Hokum and Bunk! 

How we do fall for them, 
tumble ker-plunk! 

Fall for the stuff that the 
orators spill us 

Let their old platitudes 
stir us and thrill us, 

While unspectacular serv- 
ants of state 

Get from us, only too often, 
the gate. 

Just because they will not peddle such junk, 

Hokum and Bunk, 
Hokum and Bunk! 


Hokum and Bunk, 
Hokum and Bunk! 

Cast at our heads by the bale and the chunk, 

Hokum of writers and hokum of teachers, 

Hokum of doctors and lawyers and preach- 
ers, 

Bunk of the forum, the bench and the bleachers ; 

Gosh, how we love it—we 
credulous creatures. 

Bunk of the salesmen of 
valueless stocks 

Coaxing simoleons out of 
our socks, 

Hokum of press agents 
spreading the salve, 

Boosting the lecturer, Aus- 
trian, Slav, 

English, Italian, Ruma- 
nian, Greek, 

Who have come here at five 
thousand a week 

Simply to tell us we're 
terribly dumb. 

Truly we are, for we’re 
letting ’em come, 
Come to go back with our 
cash in a trunk. 

Hokum and Bunk, 
Hokum and Bunk! 


Hokum and Bunk, 
Hokum and Bunk! 

Half of the thoughts that we 
think or have thunk 

Are so commingled of bosh 
and of blither 

Coming from hither and 
coming from thither 

We don’t know where we 
are standing or going, 

We don’t know half what 
we think we are 
knowing ; 

Hokum and Bunk—they 
are found everywhere, 

Yet I’m afraid if we gave 
em the air 

Life would be duller, lose 
much of its zest, 

Maybe it’s honestly all for 

: the best 

That we should fall, now 

and then, for this 


junk, 
Hokum and Bunk, 
Hokum and Bunk! 
—Berton Braley. 


DRAWN BY CARL ANDERSON a .zZ te 
Hubby (Former Bungalow Dwelle 
My Wife Remember to Have Me : 
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COMPETENT F: 
wishes position as f 
general mousewo: 

4 A.M. ; 


a 
DEBUTANTE KITT 
cal, wishes home in 
enjoy chasing tails. 1 
Phone TREE Top. 


MALTESE ANC 

refined, desires s 
elderly person 0 
massage. Refere: 


HUSTLING YOU 
Unmarried, wants 
store, where there 
do anything. Addres 


COLORATURA | 
Back Fence gradu 
gagements. Solo 
Waterproof fur. 

Etude Office. 


care of gentlem 
Write R. F. 8B 
TRAMP CAT- 
route, will acce 
Leave word with 
barn. os 


After fights, drop 
Tails mended, ears 
covered. For loss of voice, \ 
Larks-purr, Juni-purr and? 
@ i 

SOCIAL) 

The Claw Club 
around apple tree today ¢! 
fessional Sharpers adn 

The Catnip Club 
rolls on Barber Sh 
2 A.M. Mrs. Tortoi 
The Modern Mo 
prominent lecturer an 
Batik is also a devo 
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On the Car Seat 


Each Gabriel exerts a resistance of from 60 to 250 
pounds on the up-throw of the springs, thus easing 
your car over the bumps. 


That is what we mean by increasing braking action— 
the harder the bump, the more powerful is the force 
with which Gabriel snubs the rebound. 


But on a street or road that is apparently smooth, 
there is no resistance at all—the soft air cushion in 
balloon and low-pressure tires is free to take up the 
tremor of the little bumps you can’t see. 


That is what we mean by free play in Gabriels. 


Increasing braking action and free play are the two 
factors absolutely necessary to get the greatest comfort 
with balloon and low-pressure tires. 


They are the two elements which make the improved 
Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubber the greatest easy-riding 
device in existence today. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
WS Sales & Service Everywhere © 


Improved Balloon~lype 


ubbers 


r All Tires Carrying Low Air Pressure 
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Guaranteed Harmless 


It is no more injurious than pouring 
water into your radiator. Guaranteed 
not to clog circulation or damage your 
engine. If it does not do all we claim 
for it, we will refund your money. 
Over a million users enthusiastically 
endorse it. Avoid substitutes. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us 
direct. Big Car Size $1.00. 


WARNER-PATIERSON Co, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Simply pour into oil in 
crankcase. It removes the 
glaze andsoftensthebands. 
Saves cost of new bands. 
Improvement in riding 


amazing. Absolutely 
harmless to oil and en- 
gine. No odor. If your 
dealer cannot supply you 
write us. 75c. 


WARNER’PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Quickly pene- 


ders. 
trates and dissolves 
rust. Releases con- 


nections where 
brute force is 
futile. Rusted Pipe 

Connections, 
Nuts, etc. 


Daily used by 

Plumbers, Ma- 
chinists, Farm- 
ers, etc. Over 
1000 uses. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 

one can of Warner Penetreen. 


Please send me 


Name 
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best of satisfaction. In winding up the af- 


| fairs of the enterprise, the promoter, sorry 


but still generous, stated that he was willing 


_ to purchase the machinery out of his private 
_ funds and offered a small figure for it, which 


was accepted, as there was no other bidder. 
He loaded the machinery on freight cars and 
shipped it out of town, himself going with 
it; and the lady school-teachers, widows 
and other purchasers of tractor stock were 
left with their stock certificates. 

It was not until later that the full details 
became known. The imposing exhibit of 
machinery that had so promptly appeared 
upon completion of the small factory build- 
ing was the promoter’s stock in trade and 
had been used in similar ventures before. 
It was in fact a sort of peripatetic equip- 
ment to be handily moved about the coun- 
try to any community that wanted to 
become a manufacturing center. 

In this particular case the promoter prob- 
ably made enough out of his salary and 
other perquisites to have a tidy sum left 
after paying organization expenses, the 
cost of the small factory building and the 
repurchase of the machinery, and is now 
ready for the next place. -The man who 
told me the story drew the following con- 
clusions: 

“Tf the town,” he said, “‘had had a more 
professional chamber of commerce, or no 
chamber of commerce at all, it would prob- 
ably have escaped. A real organization 
would have been in touch with other or- 
ganizations throughout the country and 
would have been familiar with such schemes. 
If there had been no chamber of commerce 
in town, the promoter would not have at- 
tempted his scheme, because in order to 
work successfully he must have some kind 
of local body to back him up and give the 
necessary touch of genuineness to his stock 
selling. The chamber of commerce that is 
not strong enough to maintain a profes- 
sional organization is more likely to be a 
hindrance than a help to the community. 
The grafters are everywhere lying awake 
nights to locate the organizations with part- 
time secretaries who take the job at forty 
dollars a month as a side line.” 


Publicity Stunts 


Recently I chanced to be in a Southern 
town of 4000 population that had just or- 
ganized a chamber of commerce, and the 
livewire members were holding a. get- 
together banquet to celebrate. Under the 
spell of great optimism there were numer- 
ous suggestions as to the means to be em- 
ployed in bringing about the desired results. 
One member believed the town’s growth 
would be best served by making it a tourist 
center, and advocated a large electric sign 
at the railroad station which should an- 
nounce to travelers, We Welcome the World. 
Another advocated that the chamber of 
commerce should hire a big-league baseball 
team to do its spring training at the local 
ball park. This would bring both tourists 
and industries, he argued, because every 
day during the training season the name of 
the town would be mentioned in the sport- 
ing columns of city newspapers; when people 
read about a place they are always anxious 
to go and see it for themselves, and many 
would want to locate permanently. 

A third member’s suggestion was purely 
commercial. He advocated that motion 
pictures should be made of the river that 
flows through the town, and that the pic- 
tures be shown at the state capital during 
the session of the legislature. By this 
means, he said, the entire state would be ap- 
prised of the town’s natural water power, 
and manufacturers would presently be clam- 
oring for sites in the community. 

- The official speaker of the occasion was a 
man from the near-by big city who had 
been invited to give the new chamber-of- 
commerce members the benefit of his long 
experience in civic activities. His talk was 
simple and to the point. 

“Years ago I ran a general merchandise 
business in a town up in Missouri,” he said, 
“and in the same town there was a man 
named Jones who had a hardware store. It 
wasn’t a very big hardware store, but he 
was going along all right until he got the 
idea he wasn’t getting rich fast enough. He 
used to go to the city two or three times a 
year to buy goods, and every time he got 
back from one of these trips he had a dis- 


contented feeling from recalling-/how much: 


grander the big city hardware stores were 
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than his own. He decided that he was not 
boosting his proposition hard enough, and 
the first thing he did to remedy it was to 
change the name of his place from Jones’ 
Hardware Store to Jones’ Mammoth Em- 
porium. He had a lot of signboards painted 
that he nailed on trees all over the county, 
announcing that he sold everything from a 
mousetrap to a threshing machine, and he 
hired boys to stick handbills under all the 
front doors telling how complete his stock 
was and how he was prepared to satisfy all 
customers. , 

‘SAll this boosting undoubtedly brought 
a good many extra customers to Jones’ 
store; but he didn’t profit much by it, be- 
cause he didn’t have a big enough stock of 
merchandise to make good on his publicity. 
When a farmer came in to look at threshing 
machines he expected to be shown some 
real machines, and would not be satisfied at 
Jones’ explanation that he did not actually 
carry them in stock, but would be glad to 
order one from the manufacturer’s cata- 
logue. In the long run Jones’ boosting 
campaign did him more harm than good, 
because he got the reputation of being a 
four-flusher; people who had been induced 
to go to his emporium expected to see a 
wonderful display of goods, and they were 
inclined to resent it when they found he had 
no bigger stock than any other hardware 
store in town. The last I heard of Jones he 
was just about three jumps ahead of the 
referee in bankruptcy, and all because his 
stock of goods did not match up with his 
boosting.” 


Advertising Begins at Home 


“Now take this town of yours that you 
are so ambitious about, and for which you 
have organized your new chamber of com- 
merce. Are you sure you have a big enough 
stock of goods to warrant doing the things 
that have been proposed? For, after all, 
you can’t get away from the fact that run- 
ning a town is just the same as running 
a hardware store or any other business. 
Maybe if you built a big electric sign beside 
the railroad tracks or hired a baseball team 
to do its spring training here, you might get 
some strangers to come to town; but what 
have you got in stock to offer them when 
they do come? People with money enough 
to travel around the country are apt to be 
kind of fussy; if you don’t suit them the 
first time they don’t come again; and as 
business men you know it doesn’t pay to 
sell a customer just one time. 

“The idea of capitalizing your water 
power is a good one, but when you have 
been doing chamber-of-commerce work as 
long as I have you will find that the busi- 
ness of locating factories is about the most 
competitive industry there is. Every town 
and city in the country is pulling for facto- 
ries, and every one of them has some natural 
advantages to offer. I am afraid it would 
take more-than a motion picture of your 
river to cause any great stampede of facto- 
ries toward your community. 

“Tf my old friend Jones had devoted his 
energies to buildihg up his stock of hard- 
ware instead of doing so much outside 
boosting, the public would have found his 
store was a satisfactory place to trade and 
he might have worked up a good solid busi- 
ness. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea for 
your new chamber of commerce to build up 
your stock a little before you go campaign- 
ing for outside customers? 

“T noticed today a lot of automobiles and 
farm wagons parked in the public square, 
and in nearly all of them were women and 
children waiting for others of their families 
to finish their trading in the stores. I don’t 
know of any better use you could make of 
your boosting fund than to maintain some 
kind of a community headquarters where 
people from the surrounding country could 
be made comfortable. Looking at it from a 
purely business standpoint, the people right 
here in your own county spend the same 
kind of money as tourists from New York 
or Chicago, and they come a good deal 
oftener. 

“As for new manufacturing plants, you’ve 
already got a couple of mills that are mak- 
ing use of the water power in the river, and 
I had a talk with the owner of one of them 
this afternoon. He told me he was doing a 
fairly good business, and that if he had more 
capital he saw where he could sell twice as 
much of his product and employ twenty- 
five or thirty more hands. Of course, it is 
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3 Best Essex Ever Built—*895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


mr 


Greatest Values Cannot Be Copied 
| The Chassis is Patented 


Price considered, Essex gives the utmost in transportation 
value. By all means learn the facts. Ask Essex owners. 
Take a ride. Note this smooth performance, not surpassed 
by any car. How simply it handles. How luxurious its 
riding ease. Then think of its price. 


Two of every three Essex buyers come to it 
| from those who formerly owned cars bought 
chiefly for their low first cost. 


Essex has all the advantages of the famous and exclusive 
Hudson patents. In quality Hudson and Essex are alike. 


It is the finest Essex ever built. Its cost is but little more 
than cars of the lowest price. 


« Holds Its Own in any Company—in any Service 


— 
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Rare ae... oe Boe 


Here’s a letter which 
will mean a lot of hap- 
piness to men whose 


Feet are 
complaining 


“For forty years I punished my feet 
in every known way and they stood 
the gaff. I played football, climbed 
mountains, pounded pavements, 
danced and generally worked them 
to the limit. 


“About six months ago I began to real- 
ize that I had feet. Nothing very definitely 
wrong—nothing more than mild warnings 
—but they irritated me. A dull pain came 
now and then just 
back of my big 
toes. My feet tired 
easily. Asharp 
pain occasionally 
in my legs. There 
didn’t seem to be 
any connection, 
but headaches 
came frequently. 

“T complained 

to my shoe dealer 
—claimed the last pair didn’t fit. He gave 
me an argument about your Packard 
Phlexopedic Shoe. Explained how it gave 
greater support to the base of the arch, 
yet was perfectly flexible under the instep. 
He said it would prevent the arch from 
sagging down and at the same time would 
give more exercise to foot muscles and 
tendons, strengthening them. It was so de- 
signed that my weight would be thrown on 
the outside of the foot where it belonged. 


“It was as dressy a shoe as I ever wore, 
so I bought a pair. 

“It may not seem like a reasonable 
statement, but from that day I have not 
suffered one minute’s trouble from my 
feet. Whatever it was that was wrong was 
corrected instantly. 


“What’s more, the cure seems perma- 
nent. Last Fall I wore hunting boots for 
two weeks in Canadian woods and ‘my 
feet stood up splendidly.” 


P&E 


PHLEXOPEDIC 


Flexes with the foot 


We firmly believe that our wonderful 
Phlexopedic will bring relief to any man 
whose feet are beginning to go wrong. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell them — write 
to us. Packards cost from $8 to $10. A 
few styles higher. 


KENMORE 
MODEL in Black and 
Brown Kid 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 
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For a percentage of the receipts a repre- 
sentative would go to the community, or- 
ganize the workers into committees that 
would comb the business district and under 
his direction keep going until the required 
funds were forthcoming. But most of these 
professional money-raising organizations 
have been forced out of business because 
the local chambers of commerce have 
learned to do it themselves. Two men 
appointed as colonels choose sides, each 
picking out the known willing workers. 
Captains are appointed, each in charge of a 
group, and lieutenants at the head of com- 
mittees of three. 

The side procuring the greatest number 
of subscriptions is entertained at a dinner 
at the expense of the losers. Under such 
conditions any unwilling citizen must have 
powers beyond the ordinary to escape do- 
ing his share. 

Of late there is a tendency to get the 
money with less effort through the bond- 
issue plan, which after all is only a varia- 
tion of buying things on installments instead 
of waiting until you get the money—easier 
in fact; because when you go to an install- 
ment house you have to lay down a first 
payment, while in the case of a municipal 
bond issue all you have to do is to vote the 
bonds, which costs nothing, have them 
printed, and then sell them for cash money. 
It is all quite like getting money from home, 
a ridiculously easy way of building the 
municipal auditorium, a bigger city hall 
than rival communities can boast, or of 
paving an assorted lot of streets and alleys. 
It is reported that several ambitious towns 
in the old South have even treated them- 
selves to new hotels through the exercise of 
the bond-issue plan. 

Recently, in conversation with a wealthy 
man in New York who is constantly looking 
for investments, he let drop something that 
may be of interest. 

“Tn the past I’ve bought a lot of munici- 
pal bonds,” he remarked, ‘‘but I’m not go- 
ing to buy any more.” 

I asked him why. 


Debts are Debts 


“For the simple reason,”’ he answered, 
“that debts are debts, whether owed by 
communities or individuals. If I’ve got a 
young man in my employ who can’t wait 
until he has got the money to buy things, 
but runs around to half the installment 
houses in town and loads himself up on 
clothes and jewelry and fancy furniture on 
time payments, I know sooner or later he 
is going to get himself in trouble. Public 
business is no different from private busi- 
ness, only on a bigger scale. Pretty soon 
some of these communities that can’t wait 
are going to get into trouble, and then 
they’ll have to repudiate their obligations 
just as my young employe will have to when 
he gets himself tied up with too many 
weekly installment payments. It will be 
even harder on the creditors. The install- 
ment jeweler or furniture man can take 
back his goods and get something out of it; 
but if I own some municipal bonds on which 
the payment isn’t forthcoming, certainly I 
couldn’t do much with a fancy convention 
hall or a half mile of paved street, or even a 
marble public swimming pool.” 

I have said that the most professionally 
organized chambers of commerce have come 
to the belief that they can serve their com- 
munities fully as well by keeping out dubi- 
ous enterprises as by promoting worthy 
ones. Recently I ran across an example. 
Two men came to town with the avowed 
intention of starting a plant to manufacture 
a certain mechanical device which one of 
them had invented. They had a little capi- 
tal which they proposed to put into a build- 
ing, and they went to the chamber of 
commerce to ask its assistance in selling 
some stock around town to enable them to 
put the product on the market. The in- 
ventor himself was thoroughly sincere in 
his belief that his invention would revolu- 
tionize certain lines of industry, and that 
anyone who invested in the plant would 
come in for enormous profits. His partner 
was of the go-getter type, evidently more 
interested in selling stock than in manufac- 
turing; but there was nothing to indicate 
that the project was not bona fide. After 
several sessions with the chamber-of- 
commerce officials, the latter expressed 
themselves to the two strangers something 
like this: 

. “We are, of course, anxious to develop 
new industries here; but your proposition 
is rather too speculative for us to give it an 
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official indorsement. Very likely your in- 
vention is a highly useful one; but you 
know there are something like.a million in- 
ventions registered at the Patent. Office in 
Washington, only a very small percentage 
of which have earned money for inventors. 
Perhaps there are people here in town who 
can afford to speculate and who would like 
to invest with you on the chance of long 
profits, in which case it is none of the cham- 
ber’s business; but we will not go on record 
with an indorsement that might influence 
people to put savings into your company 
that they can’t afford to lose. So far as this 
chamber of commerce is concerned, you will 
have to operate on your own footing.” 

Naturally, this was disappointing to the 
strangers; and the salesman member of 
the firm made some caustic remarks about 
the mossback attitude of people who are not 
wise enough to recognize a good thing when 
they see it; but these remarks did not 
change the attitude of the chamber-of- 
commerce Officials. 

In spite of this rebuff, the strangers evi- 
dently believed they would be able to find 
customers for their stock, for they put up 
their building and went ahead with their 
stock-selling campaign. It is fair to state 
that at first they did try to interest people 
who had money and could afford to take a 
chance; but when that class proved indif- 
ferent, they turned their attention toward 
the wage earners and the individuals with 
small savings. 

The first intimation the chamber-of- 
commerce officials had that anything out 
of the way was going on came in the shape 
of a printed announcement that was left on 
the doorsteps of householders in the work- 
men’s section of town. This announce- 
ment, printed in big type, set forth most 
extravagant claims as to the merits of the 
device the promoters intended to manufac- 
ture and the probable profits of investors. 
There was an illustration of a feeble old 
workman and his wife, poorly clothed, 
standing humbly by the roadside to allow 
an automobile to pass by, while in the 
automobile sat a prosperous-looking couple 
dressed in furs and decorated with much 
jewelry, the picture being designed to show 
the difference between people who are wise 
enough to invest their savings in profitable 
inventions and those who are not. There 
was also a statement that the promoters of 
the new enterprise absolutely guaranteed 
investors against loss. 

It wasa difficult situation for the chamber- 
of-commerce officials to cope with. As 
business men, they knew that no untried 
invention warranted such optimistic state- 
ments; but on the other hand, there was no 
way to prove that investors might not 
make big profits. On the statute books of 
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| Schrader Valve can “Slow Leak” 
if this Valve Cap is screwed down tight by hand 


Do two things and your tires will not lose Schrader Valve Caps cost little. They are 


air through the valve: among the lowest-priced accessories that 
(1) Screw a Schrader Valve Cap over every are essential to an automobile. Sold by 
Schrader Valve. Then you know it’s on. more than 100,000 dealers in all parts of 


When tight it forms an absolutely air- the world where motor cars are used. 
tight secondary seal. 


(2) Renew your Schrader Valve Insides and Five Senna ey Naa Sater N: the 
Valve Caps about once a year, or sooner orange an ue metal box. ame 
if they have become damaged. Schrader is on every box. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago Toronto London 


chracder 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Ire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 
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Spur lie 


PAT. JUNE 1i,722; JAN. 29, '24, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


all tied for you 


This is the Square 
End style of Spur 
Tie 


This is the 

French-Point- 

edstyleofSpur 
Tie 


You can arrange the 
Spur Tie just as if 
you tied it yourself, 
as neat or as stud- 
iedly careless as you 
like. The H-shaped 
Innerform, patented and 
found only in the Spur 
Tie, makes it keep the shape 
you give it. 


Young chaps know the 
trick of smartness! 


HEN a girl meets a man, she 

instinctively fixes her hair; the 
man arranges his tie. That’s the 
beauty of the Spur Tie. It’s already 
tied by hand, with an H-shaped inner- 
form that makes it keep the shape you 
give it. You can fluff it out to look 
gay and jaunty if you are going to a 
dance. Lay it flat and sober if you are 
going to church. The patented H- 
shaped Innerform keeps the Spur Tie 
just the way you want it. It looks 
more like a hand-tied tie than a hand- 
tied tie. Look for the red Spur label, 
on ties on smart shop counters. If you 
cannot obtain Spur Ties through your 
dealer, write us for style booklet and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Bull Dog suspenders, belts and garters 


The smart, correct, good- 
looking tie for dress wear 
is the Spur. You may have 
it in black or white, either 
at soc or $1. 
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“T asked Terry to come over on Lew’s 
aecount,’”’ Walter explained in the drawing- 
room after dinner. And he sat down on a 
sofa by Catherine, whom he had rather 
studiously ignored before. 

Laetitia, who had held Walter’s undi- 
vided attention throughout dinner, drooped 
a little. She was not a bit interested in any 
of the other young people, and the older 
ones rather dismayed her; Walter’s mother 
and aunt showed so plainly their adulation 
for Walter and their jealous dislike of any- 
one who might engage his interest. They 
were as different as any two women could 
be—Mrs. Humphreys thin-lipped and frigid, 
with an expiring voice; Miss Humphreys 
bold as a discord struck by a modern hand, 
defying her bitterly lined face with dyed 
hair and knee skirts, shrieking like a par- 
rot. Yet these antagonistic sisters-in-law 
were absolutely one in their feeling for Wal- 
ter. 

Their idolatrous worship positively came 
out from them like an incense. Laetitia 
had, at first, been quite overpowered by 
it; made nervous and shy, too, by the 
unexpected size and stateliness of Walter’s 
house. But he had been so very kind to her 
at dinner in his own quiet matter-of-fact 
way that Tishie had rallied, her self- 
confidence restored not only by Walter’s 
manner but by his glances, which told her 
she was extraordinarily pretty in Cather- 
ine’s frock—a charming sheath of rose- 
colored satin. 

“T invited Terry to play billiards with 
Lew while we are playing bridge,’”’ Walter 
was explaining to Catherine. ‘You see, 
Kay, I really couldn’t let you accuse me 
again of discourtesy.”’ 

There was a resentful edge under his 
smile. 

Catherine, looking very dark and lovely 
in a white gown covered with tiny brilliants 
like dewdrops, just turned her languid eyes. 

“Am I to thank you, Walter?” she mur- 
mured. 

A glint showed through the china blue of 
Walter’s eyes. 

“You needn’t. Asa matter of fact, Terry 
was only too keen to meet Lew.” 

She waited. 

“Because he’s an artist,’ Walter ex- 
plained. 

“‘T didn’t know Terry was interested in 
art,’”’ said Catherine in a bored voice. 

“He isn’t. But—in an artist’s life.” 

Walter was smiling. 

“What do you know about an artist’s 
life, Walter?’’ asked Catherine scornfully. 

“Oh’’—his tone was elaborately care- 
less—‘“‘just what everyone knows, I dare 


“Ves? ” 


“Models. That sort of thing.” 

Catherine flung back her proud head, and 
her neck was crimson. 

“Are you—really—so stupid, Walter?”’ 

“‘T only wanted to go on some wild bo- 
hemian parties!’’ explained the pink-and- 
white Terry, with an air of injured inno- 
cence. 

Lew smiled. 

“Afraid I can’t help you,”’ he apologized. 
“You see, I’m not invited to many wild 
bohemian parties, because I know so few 
nice people.” 

“But I say!’ Terry blushed furiously, 
and coughed to hide it. ‘Artists’ masked 
balls!”’ 

“Sorry,’”’ said Lew. “The only artists’ 
masked ball I ever saw was in a movie.” 

“No illusions left!’’ mourned Terry. 
“Nothing in life’s as bad as they pre- 
tended when I was a child.” 

“When you were a child!”’ Miss Hum- 
phreys’ birdlike screech of laughter. “And 
pray tell me what you imagine you are 
now, Terry dear?” 

He gave her as malevolent a glance as 
round blue eyes can manage. 

“Well, Aunt Augusta, I guess I’m what 
all women want to be,” he retorted. 
“Young!’’ and marched off to the billiard 
room with Lew, well pleased with his shot 
at Aunt Augusta. 

Miss Humphreys, shrugging and grimac- 
ing, settled herself down at the bridge table. 

“Horrid, rude little boy, not yet out of 
the nursery!” she declared. “‘It’s really too 
sweet of you, Walter, to bother with Terry 
before he’s learned his manners.’ Then, 
yielding to the feminine impulse to talk 
about anyone who has just left the room: 
“And this—er—Osborne person?” she in- 
quired. “Just exactly who is he, Walter?” 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


“Ask Catherine,’ Walter replied grimly. 
“She found him.” 

“Llewellyn Osborne is not a stray poo- 
dle,” Kay retorted. ‘‘Do you want to play 
bridge, Wallie, or talk?” 

So they played bridge, and were all 
thoroughly bored, because everyone except 
Miss Humphreys was thinking of something 
else. And you cannot enjoy bridge absent- 


mindedly. Laetitia was too conscious of © 


Walter’s presence, and too afraid of making 
mistakes; Catherine was so distrait that 
she might as well not have been in the room 
at all; and Bliff was one of those madden- 
ing up-and-down players who do something 
brilliant one moment, and the next chatter 
gayly about The Follies while a bid of five 
no-trumps is being doubled and redoubled. 

At the other table they pivoted; and, 
as so often happens where there is one 
fiercely good player and three indifferent 
ones, the best player lost all around. 

With a cannibal grin, and utter loathing 
in her soul for each one of her idiotic part- 
ners, Miss Humphreys hauled her heavy 
glittering purse out of her lap and snapped 
open the silver top. 

“I wonder if anyone can change this,” 
she demanded, extracting a crisp yellow 
bank note. “I haven’t a thing smaller— 
sorry!” 

But in her eyes’was malicious triumph, 
and in her fingers a one-hundred-dollar bill. 

“She always does it!”’ Bliff whispered to 
Catherine. ‘‘Never been known to have 
less than a hundred.” 

“My dear Augusta!’’? Mrs. Humphreys’ 
annoyed, whispering voice. ‘ Really!” 

Wallie’s tone, too, was annoyed. 

“Why, Aunt Augusta, why this pen- 
chant for large money?” 

“Tsn’t it—it’s really—almost vulgar,’ 
whispered Mrs. Humphreys, encouraged by 
her son’s aid against the ancient enemy. 

“No Humphreys need be afraid of vul- 
garity!’’ trumpeted Miss Augusta. 

“Does she mean they’ve got a divine 
right to it?”’ asked Bliff irreverently, as he 
moved away from the bridge table with 
Catherine. 

“But why does she do it, really?’ asked 
Kay. 

““Hopes nobody can give change, and 
then she won’t have to part,”’ replied Bliff, 
lighting a cigarette. ‘‘ Parting almost kills 
our dear Aunt Augusta!”’ 

“But she’ll have to pay sometime.” 

“Sometime, any time, better than now. 
You don’t understand. You haven’t got 
the passion for money. It hurts less to 
send checks.” ae 

“No, I don’t understand.” 

“Inherited. Her father. Horrible old 
miser. Didn’t leave me a cent.” 

“You can’t inherit ies 

‘“Well, maybe so. Maybe not. Anyway, 
Wallie’s generous enough. Sometimes, 
though, I wonder—I mean, it’s just as if 
he were showing off that he didn’t inherit 
the taint. Still, he isn’t really a bit tight. 
You’ve got to hand him that.” 

“But if he feels—if he thinks—I mean, 
it doesn’t matter how much or how little 
you spend,” said Catherine, “‘it’s the way 
you do it, mentally. Generosity isn’t 
money. It’s a—well, sort of a feeling. Like 
noblesse oblige.” 

“T can give you change, Miss Hum- 
phreys,”’ a voice was saying. 

It was Mr. Ballinger’s, quietly malicious, 
satisfied. And he had opened his wallet, 
and was stripping crackling bank notes off 
the large substantial roll. Mrs. Ballinger 
was watching with a sort of horrified fas- 
cination. Thesight of somuch money seemed 
to revolt and yet attract her like something 
indecent. 

“Thank you!” shouted Miss Hum- 
phreys furiously, accepting Mr. Ballinger’s 
money, and savagely paying her debts 
around the table. 

Mrs. Ballinger had won only two dollars, 
but she clutched them happily, stowing 
away the money in her brocaded bag, with 
flushed cheeks and bright eyes. 


“Poor, dear mother, how she loves to 
“And it’s.so sel-. 


win!’’ Kay murmured. 
dom! Usually, both of us are simply in 
terror of losing. You can imagine when dad 
has to pay!” 
Vv 

aN SUPPER, made comparatively lively 

for everyone by champagne and the 
thought of going home, Laetitia quite re- 
gained her earlier happiness, for Walter de- 
voted himself entirely to her. He didn’t 


even glancein Catherine’sq 
blandly unconscious that , 
to Lew, who had come into 
with Terry, a moment af; 

Perhaps it was this un 
Walter’s, perha 


d | 
And Mrs. Ballinger ern | 
door, with a frightened face 

“Stupid of me!” Mr. Bal, 
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to have mislaid that ban! 
I take it from you, after 
phreys?” 7. 


changed for me?” » 4 
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ber x | 
“Why, of course you toc 
shrilly. “It was right ther 
She pointed to the bri 
ha 


everyone in the room 
talking. , 
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I put it in my bag, and le! 
dollar bill lying there on t}! 


dred dollars!”’ she snapped 

“TI know,” he replied ; 
have you looked in your b 

“Why, I never heard of 
rageous!’’ she screamed 
tering purse at him. “T 
for yourself. Of course it is 


the old girl.” 
But Catherine did not | 
who was standing near he 
had grown very pale, and) 
eyes were dilated. | 
“Sorry to be ua i 
inger was apologizing. - 
Never did such a stupid t] 
But it’s funny, I can’t n 
Violet!”? he sharply addr: 
“Do you remember ts elng 
money?” : aN 
Mrs. Ballinger was pale 
lips moved stiffly. 
““Why—why, no, dear! 
“That is, I really don’t | 
about it at all! I wasn’t n( 
But you must have—it isn | 
careless. Have you look 
pockets?” f 
“Of course I’ve looked inél 
he burst out irritably. “) 
turn them inside out! 
me for?” _ = 
“Perhaps it dropped on 
gested Laetitia brightly. | 
looked under the bridge tal 
So everyone looked, not ! 
bridge table, and the chairs 
and every conceivable plac 


room oe au col 
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game hugely, urged each ot 
and more farcical | le 
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Again—Do Not Expect Long Trad- 
ing Allowances on Any Used Car 
When You Come to Buy a Chrysler 

NI 


his statement of eight months ago is repeated in justice to Chrysler distributors and 
talers, who cannot in fairness be expected to penalize themselves by making long al- 
wances, merely because the Chrysler may have depreciated the value of other cars. 


car may be a very good car indeed and still it will lack the riding, driving, braking, 
scelerating, power and speed qualities which thrill the owner of a Chrysler Six. 


s we said in June of last year, those qualities are so valuable and mean so much in 
ficiency and economy that you could well afford to discard the used car without com- 
snsation for the sake of the amazing activity of performance and the saving the Chrysler 


ill bring you. 


ven if another car originally cost you twice as much, the burden you escape when you 
:quire a Chrysler —the substitution of more agile and satisfying performance and the 
oppage of waste—will more than compensate you. 


onths ago we said that because of these unusual Chrysler qualities, the Chrysler was 
vading all markets and especially those of much higher price. 


Te also said that the enthusiasm of the public over the Chrysler was certain to affect all 
jotor cars and ultimately all motor car design. 


|! 


he change in (internal) design has not yet come. Until it does, there is no possibility 
or anyone who wants Chrysler results to make a comparison between the Chrysler and 
ther cars, whether they be used or new. 


| is all a question of whether you want the qualities which the Chrysler alone provides. 


‘you do, then it is perfectly clear that you cannot compare the value of another used 
ar or any other new car with the value of the Chrysler. 


leither higher prices nor lower prices nor long allowances have anything to do with the 
act that there is still only one Chrysler and that it delivers results which no other 


ar delivers. - 

‘his is no reflection on any good car. It is simply a statement of facts which every 
thrysler owner knows. 

| The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; 

The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; The Brougham, $1965; 


| The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. All prices f. 0. b. 
. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


There are Chrysler dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER SIX 


Le 


PS] 
SS 


IVE your car the full 

power of the wonder- 
ful Ford motor. Give it 
the extra pep of ideal igni- 
tion —the easier starting, 
snappier pick-up, faster 
speed that come from the 
super-hot sparks delivered 
by anew MilwaukeeTimer. 


This famous timer — used 
by 1,000,000 Ford owners— 
is a refinement of the time- 
tried roller design timer 
that Ford has always used. 
It has a short-proof Bake- 
lite case—wonderfully du- 
rable and smooth-running 
brush of bronze and finest 
steel—and long-lived alloy 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
mind. It’s of no consequence,” in a tone 
that showed only too plainly that it was of 
great consequence. 

“Don’t bother! Don’t bother!’ he re- 
peated testily. ‘No doubt it will turn up. 
It’s late—we really should go. Tomorrow, 
perhaps. Never mind.” 

“But I do mind, Mr. Ballinger,” pro- 
tested Wallie gravely. ‘And I really can- 
not allow you to go until the money has 
been found.” 

His tone was so stern, so determined, 
that everyone stopped perfectly still, and 
looked at him. 

“T cannot allow anyone to leave this 
room until the money has been found,” 
Walter announced deliberately. And his 
deliberate gaze turned from one face to an- 
other. 

“Why! What on earth do you mean, 
Wallie?”’ gasped Catherine, turning paler 
than ever. 

And to Laetitia’s dismay she felt that 
her own face was beginning to look guilty. 

For a second everyone remained frozen, 
and then Mrs. Ballinger, fluttering like a 
moth on a pin, whispered, “But, Wallie, it 
isn’t—anything like that? Surely! Unless 
you mean—the servants?” 

“TImpossible!’’ shrieked Miss 
phreys, outraged. ‘‘Our servants?” 

“Our servants have been in the family 
for years,” whispered Mrs. Humphreys, 
haughtily. ‘“They’re in my will.’” 


Hum- 


“Besides,” said Walter, “Parsons is the > 


only one who came into this room all eve- 
ning; and both times before the money 
had been laid on the table. While we were 
at supper Miller and Parsons were both 
there; and, as we left them in the dining 
room when we came out, I think that elim- 
inates the servants.” 

“Unless,” shrieked Miss Humphreys sar- 
castically, “‘someone suspects our poor old 
faithful maids, who’ve been with us for 
twenty years, and in bed for hours!” 

“T assure you I never suspected anyone, 
Miss Humphreys,” declared Mr. Ballinger. 
“And I’m extremely sorry iM 

“And now we really ought to say good 
night!’’ interrupted Mrs. Ballinger, flut- 
tering toward her hostess. 

Walter laid his hand gently on her arm. 

“Please be patient, Mrs. Ballinger,’ he 
said. “We haven’t found the money yet.” 

She dropped down on asofa beside Llew- 
ellyn and Catherine. 

“T wish you wouldn’t bother, Wallie, 
really!’’shemurmured. ‘‘I’msoashamed— 
so much trouble.”’ She half closed her eyes. 
“‘T’ve a headache coming on.” 

Llewellyn leaned over and put a cushion 
at her back. 

“Anything I can do, Mrs. Ballinger?” 
he asked in a tone of such real kindness that 


steel contacts of special 
design. 


You add moreto your Ford 
with a new Milwaukee 
than with anything else 


that $2.00 will buy. Help 
your Ford today. 


Sold by garages, hardware and 


duto supply dealers $2 00 


everywhere. Price 


(In Canada, $2.75) 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMUER 4 FORD Ez 7 


she opened her eyes suddenly, and stared 
straight up into his sympathetic face. 

“Would you like to go upstairs, mother,” 
Catherine asked, “‘and lie down?” 

“Sorry, Kay,” Walter’s firm voice cut in, 
“but no one must leave the room until this 
thing is settled.’’ 

“Really, Wallie!’”’ 

“Walter, the boy detective!’ jeered 
Bliff. 

“T say!” from Terry. “Look here, Wal- 
lie! Do you accuse any of us of stealing 
Aunt Augusta’s money?” 

““Mr. Ballinger’s money,” corrected Wal- 
ter. ‘‘Aunt Augusta’s got hers.’ 

“As usual,”’ came from Biff. 

“T don’t accuse anyone,” Walter con- 
tinued with magnificent calm. ‘But this 
thing has happened to a guest in my house. 
So it is plainly my duty to see that the 
money is found. Or—returned.”’ 

His straight steely gaze plunged from 
one pair of eyes to another, until finally 
they came to rest, fixedly, on Lew’s, up- 
turned and slightly smiling. 

“What’s your plan?” asked Lew. ‘Call 
in the police?” 

“Certainly not!” replied Walter, coldly 
rebuking. ‘A scandal in the newspapers? 
My dear fellow! Our sort of people 

“Wow!”’ cried Terry, blushing. ‘Of all 
your rummy parties, Wallie, this is the 
rummiest! Want to look through my pock- 
ets? Tell you what! Any time you can find 
a hundred on me I’ll give you half—with 
pleasure.”’ 

“Wallie might search the men, and Miss 
Humphreys the women,” Catherine sug- 
gested. But her flippant tone held a sug- 
gestion of bravado. 

“This is no joke, Kay,” replied Wallie 
sternly. . : 

“I think you are making a joke of it!” 
she flashed. “And a very poor one. In very 
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bad taste. Dad’s silly old money is sure to 
be found—sometime. And even if it isn’t, 
I dare say he can afford to give up a hun- 
dred dollars, for once in his life.’’ 

“That is not the point,’’ Walter insisted 
inexorably. ‘This is my house ——” 

“So you’ve told us.” 

“And I am personally responsible for 
what happens in it.” 

“All right then. If you feel that way— 
give dad your personal check for a hun- 
dred.” 

“Catherine, my dear!” 

“No use roaring ‘dear’ at me, dad. I’m 
going to say what I think.’’ She jumped 
up, her cheeks blazing, and faced Walter. 
“Here you are,” she said scornfully, “you 
two! You and dad. Either one of you can 
perfectly well afford to lose a hundred 
dollars. You wouldn’t mind losing it on a 
race or a game. You wouldn’t mind spend- 
ing it.on a party. Yet you’re willing to 
ruin this party, and Wallie to insult all his 
guests uf 

“Catherine! Catherine!” 

“No, dad, I won’t stop. Wallie, you talk 
all the time about ‘my house,’ ‘my house,’ 
‘my house’! If you had any feeling for 
your house you couldn’t—couldn’t ——” 

She stopped abruptly, fighting back her 
tears, as ashamed as a boy of crying. 

Lew reached out for Catherine’s hand. 

“Calm down, Kay,” he said evenly, into 
the stricken silence. ‘‘We needn’t make a 
tragedy out of this thing. Why can’t we 
settle it quietly? I’ve thought of a way.” 

Walter’s gaze pounced on him, fastened 
and held. 

“You—have thought of a way?” His 
tone cut, through Lew’s quiet voice like a 
whip. 

They stared at each other steadily for a 
second, watched by the rest. Then Lew 
said, still very quietly, “If anyone has 
taken the money—as you seem to think, 
Walter—I am sure that, by this time, they 
would be only too glad to give it back.” 

“Oh! You—are sure?” 

“Wallie, how dare you?” 

“Just a minute, Kay. I said they’d be 
glad to give it back. I meant, of course, if 
there were some way it could be done 
quietly, without anyone else knowing.” 

“And why this extraordinary solicitude, 
on your part, for the guilty? Why should 
the guilty be shielded?” 

Lew smiled. 

“Ts it a question of ethics, Walter, or of 
getting the money?” 

“Both. Both, of course! The guilty per- 
son ought to be exposed, punished, of course. 
Outlawed. Cut. No decent person ever to 
speak to him again.” 

“Wallie is chivalrous, you see,” explained 
Catherine in a deadly voice. ‘‘He doesn’t 
believe it possible that the thief might be 
a woman.” 

“Oh, don’t quarrel!’ cried Mrs. Bal- 
linger, in a hysterical voice. 

“T agree with you,” declared Mr. Ballin- 
ger. “I’ve had enough of this. What’s 
your plan, Mr. Osborne?” 

“Well,” said Lew, “if you will turn out 
all the lights, Mr. Ballinger—I think you 
ought to handle the switch, as you’re not 
under suspicion—and keep them out for a 
moment or two, I really believe that when 
the lights come on again, the money will 
be found on that table.” 

“All the little children who believe in 
Sane Claus raise their right hands!” jeered 

iff. 

“Bet you a fiver it won’t be on that 
table either!” scoffed Terry. 

“After all, Terry,” said Walter gently, 
“Mr. Osborne ought to know.” 

“Shut up!” cried Catherine wildly. “You 
beast, Wallie! You beast!’ 

“Tf you are ready, Mr. Ballinger,” said 
Lew, “you might turn out the lights, and 
keep them off while you count a hundred.” 

“Like a children’s game!” crowed BIiff. 
“Well, everybody’s got to play. No chiv- 
alry! I suspect you, Aunt Augusta, just as 
much as you suspect me. But I say! 
Hadn’t all of us better stand around the 
fatal table? The guilty guy will give him- 
self away if he makes a dash for it, even in 
the dark.” 

“Good idea,”’ agreed Lew. ‘Come on, 
Kay.” 

Then he leaned over Mrs. Ballinger, who 
was still sitting on the sofa, and said very 
gently, as he laid his hand over hers, ‘Come 
along with Kay and me, won’t you?” 

“Most detestable nonsense!” screamed 
Miss Augusta, as Bliff and Terry dragged 
her toward.the table. _Walter hung back, 
keeping close to Lew, who was still’bending 
over Mrs. Ballinger. 


“oT can’t,” she 
closing her eyes, “ 
And then the ligh 
For a second there was 
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overturned. r 
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And the lights blared 0) 
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agely triumphant, hanging 
wrist. 
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ing forces, even Mr. Ballinge 
to-assert himself; they had 
the door, and upstairs for th 
fore Catherine turned back 
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He followed her out into 
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Low-cost Transportation 


NIE A RIC OU PE 


see, f.0. b. 
‘ Lansing, 
Mich. 


Why the Star is the Quality Leader 
of the Low-Priced Field 


From the beginning our policy has been to provide ‘‘Low Cost Transportation’”’—low first 
cost plus subsequent low upkeep, operation and repairs. The first Star Car built included quality 
features never before offered in any low priced car. Star quality leadership is again emphasized 


in the new Star 
Million Dollar Motor 


More than a million dollars’ worth of special machinery, tools and equipment are used exclu- 
sively in making this the highest grade motor in a low priced car. To appreciate fully its many 
points of superiority it must be seen and operated. 


| Ask your nearest dealer to show you the Star Car and demonstrate it. Then you will realize its 
exceptional value and efficiency. 


Outstanding Points of Star Superiority 


. Forced Feed Motor Lubrication 2. Silent Chain Front-end Drive 3. Single-plate Dry-disc Clutch 
iP Semi-elliptic Springs, Front and Rear 5. Worm and Gear Type Steering Gear 6. Vacuum Fuel Feed with Tank at Rear 
: Durant Tubular Backbone 8. Removable Valve and Tappet Guides 9. All Main Units Separately Removable 


STAR CAR PRICES 


f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


YURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
'LANTS: - ELIZABETH, N. J. - LANSING, MICH. - OAKLAND, CAL. - TORONTO, ONT. 


a 


‘ouring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-Door Sedan $750 4-Door Sedan $820 Commercial Chassis $445 . 


TORONTO Ler 
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_PROTECTS FINISH 
UTOMOBILES & FURNITURE 


IRIES-HARD- 
BRILLIANT 


SIMONIZ 


KLEEN 


Dry Cleans Automobiles, Furniture 
and Woodwork 


REMOVES 
DULLNESS~ 


tty APPLIED 
4 


rotate 


Springtime is 
Simonizing Time 


Spring days—and you want your car 
to look just like new. Simoniz it! 


Remove all the dullness, stains, and 
blemishes with the Kleener. 


This prepares the surface for Simoniz, 
which is the finest protection in all 
weather for the finish, and the only way 
to have a well-groomed car with the least 
effort and attention. 


The hardened, film-like coating of 
Simoniz prevents mud and dust from 
becoming imbedded in the finish. You 
simply wipe the surface clean and re- 
store the lustre with a soft cloth. 


Be sure, tho, that you use Simoniz 
and Simoniz Kleener. They contain no 
acid and have no substitutes. 
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SIMONIZ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
70th St. and West End Ave., New York City 
London . Paris 


Brake-Juice— 
Stops squeaking, 
slipping brakes 


Brake - Juice, 
quickly and easily 
applied, gives im- 
mediate results. 
An application 
lasts several 
weeks. Brake- 
Juice eliminates 
many minor 
brake adjust- 
ments. Read 
the coupon 
below. 


FREE 


SOMPANY 
age 


18% Today! 
Sa OS EO EE WET) GE Gen EE 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, 
2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| _ Please send methename of a garage or dealer 1 
inthis city who sells Brake-J uice. Also send me 
J FREE your booklet “The Wonders of Simoniz,” i 
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| quadrupled his risks. 
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time, in his thoughts he hit upon a plan, the 
impudence and audacity of which appealed 
to him. 

It had its defects. In this day of protec- 
tive associations it could hardly be repeated 
with safety; but Wallie, like all magicians, 
was averse to repeating his tricks. Further- 
more, it could not be put into effect in a city 
where he was so well known as in Chicago; 
but Wallie welcomed the thought of travel 
as a pleasant diversion. So, in the spring 
of the year when he was thirty-one years 
old, he left Chicago behind him and turned 
his face to New York again. He had some 


_ twenty thousand dollars of reserve, well 


invested, the utmost confidence in his own 
powers and in his fate, and only the most 
delightful anticipations as to the future. 

It did not occur to him that when a con- 
servative and well established man of busi- 
ness violates the habits of staid years, he 
lets loose all the inhibitions which hold his 
worse self in check. It did not occur to 
Wallie Trimm that even though he could 
with security defy the hostile attentions of 
the world at large, he might be by his own 
self betrayed. He was not aware of the 
fact, heretofore stated, that a man’s past 
clings to him. 


After a thorough consideration of the 
possibilities of this plan of his, Wallie de- 
cided that it offered directly only a mod- 
erate profit; but its audacity still made it 
dear to him. Determined to make it the 
complete success it deserved, he devoted to 
his preparations all the care conceivable. 
As has been said, the feat could hardly be 
repeated; but it seemed to Wallie worth 
while, and infinitely more difficult, to per- 


| form his maneuvers almost simultaneously 
| in two establishments, thus doubling his 


profits, even though at the same time he 
It therefore became 
necessary to locate likely quarry. He 
found what he sought in two stores which 
stood across the street from each other, one 
devoted to the sale of gems, the other a de- 
partment store with fur coats for sale on 
the first floor. To these two establishments 
he gave careful study. It was important 


| that he should know where each banked, 


and to this end he did a deal of unostenta- 
tious scouting. He found to his distaste 
that each used the same near-by establish- 
ment; but the jeweler, he reminded him- 
self, must be accustomed to receiving large 
bills, might not find it necessary to consult 
the bank at all. He would risk the point, 
an added element of danger and therefore 
of amusement. 

Wallie was not a believer in the use of 
disguises; nevertheless he wished to famil- 


| iarize himself with the geography of these 


two establishments. To that end he bought 
a hat of different cut, carried a cane, walked 
with a slight limp, and made a purchase or 
two at each place, avoiding the clerks 
whom he intended later to make the object 
of his maneuvers. At the end of a fort- 
night—he did rather well with small, inci- 
dental thieveries in the meantime—he 
knew his ground as well as seemed to him 
necessary. 

The hours not devoted to this scouting he 
had utilized in the manufacture of his stage 
properties; a task entailing long hours of 


experiment with his cameras and in his” 


dark room, and calling for the application 
of all his manual dexterity. The results of 
these labors were so successful that he per- 
ceived a new field of activity opening before 
him. It was so vastly profitable in its 
possibilities that he was tempted to aban- 
don his present project in its favor; but in 
the end the allurement of the new adven- 
ture prevailed over his cupidity. He de- 
cided to go through with his plan. 

To this end, on a Wednesday morning, he 
entered the jewelry store. He wore this 
day, in all his bearing, the demeanor of a 
somewhat supercilious young man, a man 
of wealth, impatient of obstacles, a little 
haughty. His very walk was provocative 
and irritating. He came into the establish- 
ment, went directly to a counter near the 
door where rings were displayed behind 
plate glass, and tapped upon the glass with 
his cane to attract the attention of the clerk 
who stood near by. This clerk, a somewhat 
florid middle-aged man with a sense of the 
dignity of his position, turned indignantly, 
glared at Wallie, and was about to turn his 
back again when Wallie spoke in a sharp, 
strident voice. 

“Here, my man!’’ 


(Continued from Page 21) 


The other made a movement of distaste; 
but he obeyed the summons. He ap- 
proached Wallie and confronted him across 
the show case. 

“Rings,” said Wallie briefly. 

“What kind of ring do you wish to 
see?’’ the man asked. 

“A plain ring, with a diamond, not too 
large; in short, an engagement ring. The 
stone to be modest, but perfect.”’ 

““As to the size—perhaps you have a 
price in mind?” 

“T have,” Wallie assured him briskly. 
“In the neighborhood of three hundred 
dollars.” 

The salesman found himself overborne, 
unable to express even by his manner the 
irritation which he felt. He thought Wallie 
an extraordinarily obnoxious young man, 
doubtless a waster living on the paternal 
largess. Nevertheless he produced a tray 
of rings and presented them to Wallie for 
examination. Wallie gave them not a 
glance. 

“T do not wish to paw over your stock,” 
he said harshly. ‘‘Select your best stone, 
at the price, regardless of size, and let me 
see it. If it is satisfactory, I shall take it; 
if not, I shall go elsewhere.”’ 

The salesman swallowed hard, and he 
still stared at Wallie. But Wallie had 
turned away, was indifferently lighting a 
cigarette, and the man at length selected a 
stone and grudgingly laid it on a bit of vel- 
vet, offering it for Wallie’s inspection. 
Wallie did not seem to perceive this move- 
ment. His eyes were on the street, were 
fixed in fact on the door man in front of the 
department store across the way. He had 
had a momentary sense of something famil- 
iar in the figure of this man; but then all 
door men look much alike and he dismissed 
the thought. The salesman spoke to at- 
tract his attention. 

“This is a fine stone,” he said, and to his 
own disgust, his tone was humble and sub- 
missive. 

Wallie turned and looked at the ring; he 
stirred it with one gloved finger, and he 
smiled in mild condescension. 

“Not bad,” he said. “But I fear I must 
look elsewhere. Lay it aside, if you please. 
I shall return sometime today if I wish it. 
Your card?” 

The salesman, choking with wrath, nev- 
ertheless produced his card and handed it 
to Wallie. Wallie stuffed it negligently into 
his waistcoat pocket and strolled toward 
the door. As he disappeared, the salesman 
muttered something under his breath. But 
he put the ring obediently aside. 

Wallie’s next movement was delayed till 
mid-afternoon, since he had discovered in 
the very beginning of his career that toward 
the end of the day men are at the same time 
more irritable and less cautious. He spent 
the day pleasantly enough, dipping into 
the reticule of an elderly fur-clad dowager 
with profit to himself. He lunched at the 
Alcazar, and afterward strolled indolently 
toward the scene of his approaching ma- 
neuyer: At a little before three o’clock he 
approached the department store, opposite 
the establishment of the jeweler where he 
had done his foundation work that morning. 

His manner here again was curt to the 
point of insolence; he approached that 
quarter of the floor where fur coats were 
displayed, chose a salesman busy at the 
moment with another customer, and with 
his cane touched the man in the small of 
the back. 

“Here, my man!” he said in a sharp, 
strident tone. 

The salesman made a movement of irri- 
tation, turning sharply. 

““T’m engaged,’ he said. ‘‘ Find someone 
else.”’ 

“Find someone who can attend to me at 
once,’’ Wallie directed; and the other swal- 
lowed his pride and called to one of his 
associates. As this man approached, Wallie 
said briefly, ‘‘A coat.” } 

“What kind of coat did you wish, sir?” 
the other inquired. 

“Dark gray fabric, muskrat-lined, otter 
collar,’ Wallie replied harshly. 

“What size?” 

“For myself.” 

The salesman surveyed him expertly. 

“T think we can fit you. ‘We'll try some 
of these.” 

“T do not wish to be mauled. Select a 
coat of the kind I want and I will try it. If 
it is suitable, I shall take it. Otherwise I 
will look elsewhere.” 
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You don’t have 
to do this 


“THE unsightly “white 
coat collar’ — show- 
| ered with dandruff—is 
| rapidly going out of style. 
| You really don’t need to 
be troubled this way. 


rect it is a very simple 
one. Just mark down the 
| following statement as a 
fact: 


Listerine and dandruff 

| do not get along together. 
m) Try the Listerine treat- 

ment if you doubt it. 


4 
| And the way to cor- 


Just apply Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic, to 
the scalp. Generously; 
full strength. Massage it 
in vigorously for several 
minutes and enjoy that 
clean, tingling, exhilarat- 
ing feeling it brings. 


After such a treatment 
you know your scalp is 
antiseptically clean. And 
a clean scalp usually 
means a healthy head of 
hair, free from that nui- 
sance—and danger signal 


of baldness—dandruff. 


You'll thank us for 
passing this tip along to 
you. It’s a new use for 
an old friend—Listerine. 
— Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louts, 
U2 8.24. 


| 
| 


LISTERINE 


Listerine is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the ‘original brown 
package—14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 


HEN you are settled down 
deep in that favorite chair of 
yours with a book or a cross-word 
puzzle and the wind is whistling around 


the eaves—that is when a box of 


FRALINGER’S at your elbow will bring 
back the memory of summer sun- 
shine, the beach and the fresh sea air. 


Just dip into your box of 


FRALINGER’s to your heart's content. 
You can’t eat too much. It can’t steal 
your appetite or harm your com- 
plexion. And it actually stimulates 
digestion. 

Fratincer’s Original Atlantic 
City Salt Water Taffy—The Super- 
Quality Long Kind made on the Board- 
walk by Fraitncer and no one else. 
Sea air and sunshine sealed in 
every box. 

You can buy FRaA.LINGER’s most 
everywhere. If your favorite candy 
counter does not have it, send us 
sixty cents and the name of your 
dealer and we will mail you postpaid 
a full pound box of FRaLincer’s— 
25 pure, tempting flavors. 


FRALINGER'’s, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
Five Stores on the Boardwalk 


FRALINGER’S E 


Name of my dealer 


American Nights 


Entertainment 


Super- 
YF Quality | 
Y LongKind 
7 ~ 
Buy it in your 
home town 


60c a lb. east of the 
Rocky Mountains 


Atlantic City, N. J. 

Please send me a taster package containing 
ten full-size pieces of Fratincer’s Original Salt 
Water Taffy, for which I inclose ten cents. 


PTYTTITIT TLL 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
“May I inquire what detains you?”’ 
The salesman said apologetically, ““You 
are a stranger to us, sir. We will have to 


| have someone pass on this bill.” 


Wallie tapped the floor with repressed 


| impatience. 


“You are insulting.” 
‘Just routine, sir.” 
Wallie said sharply, ‘Very well; but 


| make haste.” 


The salesman nodded and hurried away 
toward the office in the rear of the store. 
Wallie thought with satisfaction that he 
would not be likely to send the bill to the 
bank for examination. The tellers, if called 
to pass upon the same thousand-dollar bill 


| twice within a few moments, might well 


ask damaging questions. But it was late, 
someone here could doubtless take the re- 
sponsibility. The thing happened so; the 
salesman returned, smiling. 

“Sorry to detain you, sir,” he said. 
“Byverything is quite all right.” 

“You are satisfied of my honesty?” Wal- 
lie inquired in a sharp tone. 

‘“We have to be careful.” 

“‘T do not permit myself to be insulted by 
your carefulness,” Wallie told him arro- 
gantly. ‘‘Here is your miserable ring. I will 


trade elsewhere.” 


The salesman hesitated. 

“Why 99 

“Tf you please,” Wallie said sharply; 
and with rising color the salesman passed 


| the thousand-dollar bill across the show 


ease and received the ring back again. Wal- 


| lie turned away toward the door. 


But this time he did not go so directly or 
so positively; and as he approached the 
door he hesitated, then halted, then turned 
and came back again. The bill was still in 
his hand, and he laid it on the show case 
before the other. This would have to be 
done swiftly. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘I was at fault, impa- 


| tient. I lost my temper. Accept my apolo- 


gies. I will take the ring.” 

The salesman’s relief was enormous, his 
gratitude immense, his affability immeasur- 
able. A minute later Wallie walked out of 


| the store with the ring in his pocket and 
| some seven hundred dollars in change. 


Three minutes later he had repeated the 


| scene of his abasement before the fur sales- 


man across the way. It was not ten minutes 
since he had walked out in such dudgeon; 
the salesman swelled with pleasure in Wal- 


| lie’s humility—and gave him the fur coat 
and his change. 


As Wallie strolled this time toward the 


door, he was full of a warm glow of com- 


plete self-satisfaction. Such audacities as 


| this one always delighted him; he felt him- 


self master of the world. The counter where 


| the scarfpins had been displayed was on 


his left hand, and the tray of pins still 


NATURE CREATE 


Congress has made no large general 
appropriations for these purposes, and in 


| the more remote regions improved roads 
| would seem to be unnecessary, as well as 
| uneconomic. Yet by a natural and com- 


paratively inexpensive process many of 
these regions are being opened in a gradual 
way to the automobile. What are known 
as truck trails are cut to accommodate fire 
fighters wishing to reach distant places 
through the national forests. These are the 


_ roughest kind of wagon roads. The follow- 
| ing summer a little work will be done on 


these trails to keep them up. Then the next 
summer a few hard-driving cattle and sheep 
men are permitted to plow their way 
through. They are followed by the occa- 
sional hunter and camper, and then by the 
regular tin-can tourist. If the traffic is not 


heavy the Forest Service is thus able, with 
| relatively small funds expended each sum- 
| mer, to maintain an enormous mileage of 


road passable in a car. Thus gradually the 

public penetrates into the wilderness. 
Now if there is one fact which we may 

safely assume concerning the average per- 


| son who acquires an automobile for other 


than strictly business purposes, it is that he 
or she wants some place to go. This appar- 
ently simple fact that the motorist must 
have an objective has a broad social sig- 
nificance of the first order. 

Of course many people quickly tire of 
using an automobile for other than business 
purposes or for errands and short trips. 
Others, of more childlike nature, seem en- 
tirely satisfied if they can drive like mad up 
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rested on the show case. They were worth 
no more than a dollar or two apiece, but 
that blue stone again caught Wallie’s eye. 
Without seeming to do so, he satisfied him- 
self that the fur salesman was hidden be- 
hind an intervening pillar, that he was not 
too closely observed. He stopped and 
rested an elbow on the counter while he 
stood on one foot to adjust the other shoe. 
It was as though a pebble irked him, and 
anyone who had been watching must have 
had eyes only for this foot and hand. But 
when he went on toward the door the scarf- 
pin was in his left hand. Once a shoplifter, 
always a shoplifter! 

Outside the door, he stood for a moment, 
looking toward the jewelry establishment 
across the street, and he smiled, for by the 
confused movements therein he understood 
that his fraud had been discovered. In 
that case, it were as well for him to move 
away from this locality. He turned to the 
right—and someone touched his arm. 

At this touch upon his arm Wallie felt 
that appalling cold and icy clutch of fear 
which once felt can never be forgotten. 
Even before he turned his head, he had 
canvassed every possibility. The jeweler 
had discovered his loss, but not even yet 
had any pursuit begun. No one had issued 
from the store. Nor had there been any 
hullabaloo from the department store be- 
hind him. This must, then, be merely ac- 
cident. Nevertheless the hand was still 
upon his arm; his thoughts had held him 
motionless no more than an instant. He 
turned his head. 

The door man stood beside him; the 
gold-braided functionary whose duty it was 
to open carriages and cars so that custom- 
ersmight alight themore proudly. A heavy- 
set man, this chap, middle-aged, with a 
vague familiarity about him. 

Wallie said stiffly, ‘“Well?”’ 

The door man spoke in a mild tone: 

“Sorry, sir. I noticed when you leaned 
on the counter in there. Happened to be 
watching you. It looked to me like one of 
them stickpins caught on your coat sleeve.” 

Even before the man finished his re- 
mark, Wallie had acted. The scarfpin had 
transferred itself from his hand to the 
other’s coat pocket. Now he smiled con- 
fidently. 

“Look if you like,” he said, and held up 
his arm. 

“Tt just might have dropped into your 
pocket,” said the door man. 

Wallie spoke with sudden irritation. 

“Feel in my pocket, you ass,’”’ he com- 
manded. 

“Just step back into the store,’”’ the man 
suggested. 

A little group had already gathered about 
them, and-among this group there was a 
boy with an armful of papers. This young- 
ster piped up now. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


and down the main streets of their own 
villages. But after making every due allow- 
ance, there yet remain an army of very 
great dimensions who use the motor as a 
means for seeing new, strange, different 
and beautiful things. It satisfies their de- 
sire for thrills, pictures and horizons. 

“Our tourists are going farther and 
farther afield,’ said an official of a Far 
Western automobile club with a member- 
ship of more than one hundred thousand, in 
reply to my inquiry. “They didn’t feel 
that they could stay very long during the 
war period, and one result was an increased 
prosperity for near-by local resorts. In one 
mountain area less than a hundred miles 
from here, the number of resorts increased 
from sixteen to seventy-eight. These local 
places complain to us now because the tour- 
ist goes farther away, but neither we nor 
anyone else can control the direction of 
motor travel or make it go to any one 
place. It is humanly impossible to con- 
trol it. 

“The tourist wants more places to go, 
and newer and stranger places. In this 
Western country motor travel moves in 
cycles from year to year, and the objective 
is seldom the same for any two years run- 
ning. There is the Pacific Northwest year, 
when all the travel seems to head for 
Oregon and Washington. Then there will 
be a year all California, with travel going 
into the Yosemite and the Sierra country 
generally. A new idea from which we are 
going to hear much is the national-park 
circle. But the indications now are that 
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Wilson! 


‘tock Cleveland Six made this famous 92 mile 
ifornia climb in 24 minutes 47.04 seconds— 
mucing the previous record by more than a 


‘ute and capturing the coveted Los Angeles 
Eoning Express Trophy. 
| 


dMt. Diablo! 


Asecond new power and performance record 
w, hung up when a stock Cleveland Six hurtled 
t he top of Mt. Diablo—covering the tortuous 
1)) mile roadway in 22 minutes 36 3-5 seconds. 


| 
dMt. Baldy! 


+h gears locked in high, a stock Cleveland Six 
t¢ched the summit of Mt. Baldy in 14 minutes 
31-5 seconds. By this unexampled feat of high 
gic power and flexibility, more than 2 minutes 
we slashed from the existing record and the 
Paona (Cal.) Bulletin Trophy was won. 


dFrisco to 
Portland Run! 


Dven through blinding storms, a Cleveland Six 
‘S€an traveled between San Francisco and Port- 
: i Oregon, in 21 hours and 29 minutes. This 
: toad record lowered by more than 4 hours 
| 
; 


m2 


‘t schedule of the crack Shasta Limited, famous 
ific Coast flyer between these cities. 


11000 Miles 
in 848 Minutes! 


she Culver City (Cal.) Speedway a stock Cleve- 
¢ | Six averaged over 70 miles an hour for 14 con- 
‘tious hours without mechanical adjustments 

"ven tire trouble. Never has any stock car 
=) N a more brilliant exhibition of speed and 
ality to withstand terrific punishment. 
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B establishing five sensational new 
performance records in six weeks, 
the Cleveland Six demonstrated qual- 
ities of power, speed, stamina and 
roadability that have no parallel in 
motordom today! 


Each in itself a feat of heroic pro- 
portions, the five records as a group 
constitute the most impressive proof 
of engineering and manufacturing 
greatness hitherto presented to the 
motoring public! 


New Coach Premier *1295 
Body by Fisher f. 0. b. Cleveland 


Now this unexampled performance and the inspired engineer- 
ing and manufacturing that make it possible are obtainable in a 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
literature beforehand but to persuade them 
to look, before they start, at our big office 
photograph albums containing pictures of 
every possible scenic attraction. 

‘“Mexico has great outdoor possibilities, 
but lacks roads, hotels and garages. Yet 
we have untold requests for maps from peo- 
ple who would like to drive all the way 
through to Mexico City. We even had a 
request for a map from a man who wanted 
to drive through to Panama. Our under- 
standing is that the only way to drive to 
Mexico City is to hire a gang of peons to 
build road as you go along, over or around 
high rocks, and also rafts to cross the 
streams. 

“Tn this way you can make about eight 
or ten miles a day. It has been done. 

“The demand for out-of-the-way places 
is so great that we have had a field party 
study the country for two hundred and 
twenty-five miles below Ensenada in the 
state of Lower California. The eagerness 
with which people look forward to making 
trips is shown by the fact that quite early 
in 1924 we had a request from a man in 
Vancouver for road information to New 
York City, explaining that he intended to 
make the trip in 1926!” 

A vivid illustration of how the automo- 
bile is taking people to strange and beauti- 
ful places is afforded by the recent trip of a 
Mormon bishop and his wife, who took 
twenty-two young girls, most of whom had 
never seen a railroad, from their home in a 


remote section of Southern Utah, nearly. 


seven hundred miles to the Yellowstone. 

These are only incidents and side lights, 
but they show plainly enough the extent of 
the exodus, the break into the open. Who 
can say what such a folk movement will 
become when the mileage of motor roads 
has trebled and the machines themselves 
have grown into scores of millions? In any 
case we know that the problems confronting 
the country would have been far more seri- 
ous if the automobile had come after instead 
of before the complete disappearance of 
our wild-life heritage. 


A Permanent Producer 


Fortunately the automobile came before 
instead of after the processes of devastation, 
erosion and pollution had been completed. 
It has come at a time when the adherents 
of leaving a few resources to future genera- 
tions are almost if not quite as strong as 
those who believe in using up everything 
right now. 

We have begun to regulate, in the interest 
of the nation, lumbering and grazing, to 
protect watersheds and to fight forest fires. 
Today quite a few persons realize that 
scenic attractions are one commodity that 
remains unimpaired even after it has been 
bought and paid for, that no revenue pro- 
ducer is quite so lasting. 

But we have paused too late in the proc- 
ess of laying waste the resources of Nature 
ever to restore the former freedom of out- 
door life, which has been for so long one of 
the most valued privileges of the American 
citizen. Toa large extent the pleasures and 
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These prosaic details are of no importance 
except as they serve to emphasize the 
extraordinary difficulty and complexity of 
the modern outdoor problem. It becomes 
still more puzzling when one stops to con- 
sider whether the average tourist really 
cares much about Nature and the outdoors, 
even though he or she does head for the 
scenic and recreational areas when vacation 
time comes around. 

It is a question, in other words, whether 
the majority of people do not go into the 
most magnificent scenic regions merely to 
get what they could get just as well at 
home—that is, they seem to want to go 
where the crowds are, and for precisely the 
same amusements that may be had in any 
place where crowds are to be found. 

It will be recalled by those who have 
visited the Grand Cafion that the main 
automobile camp ground is a short distance 
behind the railroad station at El Tovar. 
There is no view whatever from this camp 
ground. A few miles away, however, di- 
rectly on the rim, there is another camp 
place, with a superb panorama of the cafion 
itself, excellent sunset views, tall pines and 
sufficient water. A few years ago during a 
railroad strike El Tovar was short of water, 
because it is supplied by tank cars which 
are hauled in each day a distance of eighty 
miles or more. Efforts made by rangers to 
induce any considerable shift to the smaller 
and more distant camp ground were un- 
availing, the majority preferring to remain 
where they thought the bunch would be, 
water or no water. Now and then when a 
party is persuaded to go to the smaller 
camp, inquiry is usually made of the resi- 
dent ranger upon arrival as to where the 
people are. “This is all there will be to- 
night,’”’ he replies. Whereupon they strike 
camp, pack up all over again and trek back 
to the crowd, view or no view. 


The Lure of the Crowd 


Congestion of population on the floor of 
Yosemite Valley in the summer months has 
become one of the main regrets of those par- 
ticularly interested in outdoor recreation. 
Tourists arriving there in the summer often 
register the same complaint, and if they 
take the trouble to make inquiries they are 
told of the large and almost virgin areas of 
the park outside the valley, and of other 
similar Sierra cafions, like Kings and Kern, 
as primitive today as Yosemite was fifty 
years ago. 

But even if the dissatisfied tourist fol- 
lows directions, he is back again in no time, 
hiving with the multitude once more. A 
resident of Yosemite made this statement: 

“T call your attention to the hotel at 
Glacier Point, which is one of the best 
hotels, has one of the finest views of any 
place in the Sierras. I do not know of any- 
one in the last two years who has stayed 
more than one night at this hotel. It is 
rarely if ever filled. I do not think that you 
would be far wrong in assuming that the 
people who come here are all automobile 
tourists, merely stopping en route in Yo- 
semite Valley, where they will remain some 
little time, and in the valley itself will get 
dancing, music and entertainment, which 
they cannot get at Glacier Point. The 
average guest stay at Yosemite Lodge—on 
the valley floor—is four and a quarter days, 
and many people remain a month. Only 
once in four years has anyone remained as 
much as a week at Glacier Point. This 
proves conclusively, I think, that the ma- 
jority of people want a crowd.” 

The superintendent of a national park 
who has in charge one of Nature’s most 
majestic wonders, the sort of spectacle be- 
fore which the human spirit must ever 
feel humbled, told me that in his opinion 
the people who gather in the park camp 
grounds actually have more social life there 
than they do at home. Perhaps, indeed, that 
is why they travel, rather than to see the 
wonders or to recreate themselves at Na- 
ture’s shrine. 

Certainly those who look upon the Cre- 
ator’s grandest handiwork only in the light 
of material for power developments, cattle 
grazing and lumber crops have a powerful 
argument ready at hand in the human na- 
ture of the tourist. There is at least a 
caustic half truth in the bitter complaint of 
the cowmen, forbidden to graze their herds 
in Yosemite, when they say that 95 per 
cent of the tourists visit only a tiny area 
and that the Government maintains the re- 
mainder of the six hundred thousand acres 
for a few hundred highbrows. 

There are striking exceptions here and 
there, but as a general statement it may be 
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safely said that 10 per cent is a fairly large 
average of the visitors to the great scenic 
areas who show any real disposition either 
to ride a horse or to walk upon their own 
legs; who, in other words, desire to leave 
the beaten track of the automobile road. 

Prof. H. H. Chapman, of the Yale Forest 
School, recently stated that the long con- 
flict between those who advocate the forest 
as a park or for recreation and those who 
look upon it solely as a source of timber has 
been unnecessary. Both sides can be satis- 
fied by a screening of trees along the main 
traveled roads, for, he says, “‘the reconcilia- 
tion lies in land classification, and the key 
to its solution lies in an understanding of 
the habits of recreation seekers and their 
resultant behavior in relation to forest 
areas. 

“Such persons fall into two classes— 
true woodsmen on the one hand, and on the 
other, lovers of the woods who are not nec- 
essarily woodsmen. To the latter class 
belong by far the greater per cent of all vaca- 
tionists. They derive no pleasure in scram- 
bling through a trackless wilderness, no 
matter how well forested. They prefer the 
beaten path, the automobile road, the lake 
shore or stream, or the well-constructed 
trail; and to these restricted routes they 
will confine their travels. What they can 
see of the forest is encompassed by the dis- 
tance to which the eye can penetrate the 
screen of trees along the routes laid out for 
their convenience.” 

There are a few of the national parks, 
especially Glacier, in which horseback rid- 
ing and hiking have assumed large propor- 
tions. But there is absolutely no escape 
from the fact that, on the whole, visitors 
pour into the outstanding scenic areas in 
proportion to the development of what 
might be called modern conveniences. As 
Stephen T. Mather, director of national 
parks, says in a recent report: ‘‘The finest 
scenery, without adequateaccommodations, 
is never as popular or receives so large a 
travel as scenery of lesser quality with good 
accommodations.” 

Is it not inevitable that our outstanding 
scenic and mountain areas will resemble 
Switzerland more, and the American wil- 
derness less, as time goes on? Under the 
influence of the automobile the modern 
tourist wants to see new features, he wants 
suitable accomodations while seeing them, 
and facilities to rush off the moment he has 
seen them. ‘‘ Where do we go from here?”’ 
says many a motorist each morning. 

The writer does not speak from guess- 
work or opinion, but from documentary 
evidence when he says that it has been 
found most difficult to keep the tourist 
more than a day or two in Nature’s choic- 
est spots, unless dancing, theaters, tennis 
courts, swimming pools and similar attrac- 
tions are provided. It is a very grave ques- 
tion whether natural features, even the 
grandest in the gift of the Creator, are 
sufficient to induce a stay long enough to 
produce financial returns to operators com- 
mensurate with the investment necessary 
to provide the hotels and other conven- 
iences which large crowds require. 


Home Comforts Versus Scenery 


“Our experience has shown,”’ says one 
operator, ‘‘that if you supply people with 
good roads, leading them to a comfortable 
hotel where they can secure good service, 
great numbers will come and appreciate not 
only the comforts but the scenery, but if 
you try to entice them into the mountains 
over trails, either walking or on horseback, 
only very, very few will take advantage of 
the scenic attractions.” 

When hundreds of thousands instead of 
a few thousand tourists visit a spot, the 
rather trivial if important commonplaces of 
life seem to dominate the situation, no mat- 
ter how awe-inspiring the scenery. A few 
years ago an elderly female burst uninvited 
into the private quarters of the wife of the 
superintendent of the Grand Cafion Na- 
tional Park and exclaimed to the aston- 
ished lady, to whom, of course, she was an 
entire stranger: ‘I’ve been down to the 
park headquarters, but I don’t trust that 
young man there. What I want is a per- 
fectly respectable, medium-priced board- 
ing house.” 

It would probably be useless to explain 
to such a person that she would be perfectly 
safe, as well as respectable, at either of the 
only two hotels within nearly a hundred 
miles, or that mountain lions are much 

.more numerous on both the north and the 
south rims than medium or any other 
priced boarding houses. 
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With the enormous increase in travel, so 
largely due to the automobile, no one has 
any right to expect of the average tourist 
an intimate familiarity with or all-absorbing 
love for Nature. Millions of people cannot 
be dumped suddenly into the open with 
the best results, without a long preparatory 
educational process. It is not a new saying 
that ‘‘eyes have they, but they see not: 
they have ears, but they hear not.” 

“Ts this all there is to see?”’ inquires the 
unseeing visitor after viewing two or three 
big trees in the Giant Forest of the Se- 
quoias or after gazing for a few minutes at 
the Grand Cafion. 

In the last few years a ranger and his 
wife have been stationed during the winter 
months in the Giant Forest. Although usu- 
ally inaccessible, because of deep snow, to 
automobile travel, an increasing number of 
parties of college and high-school boys and 
girls make the trip on foot from the great 
valley far below. The ranger and his wife 
are busy from morning to night with innu- 
merable duties, and in the evening in their 
snug little cabin are able to make up some 
of the reading they have yearned to do in 
years past. 

They live their days in a bracing, whole- 
some atmosphere, close to the highest and 
noblest peaks of the Sierras, and under the 
very shadows of the most nearly immortal 
of living things. Yet tourists call upon 
them solely for the purpose of gazing upon 
such strange and curious creatures. “We 
heard that you live here all winter,” say 
the visitors, staring at them in wonder, 
“and we wanted to see you.” 

It is a common experience of both forest 
and park rangers to be told by tourists “It 
would do you good to go to the city,” al- 
though the ranger may have lived in more 
and larger cities than the tourist ever saw 
and be aworld-traveled university graduate 
as well. 


Things Worth Seeing 


The immense increase in travel brings 
with it not only its proportion of mere lack 
of appreciation of Nature, of mere shallow- 
ness, but likewise its share of ignorance, 
thoughtlessness and vandalism. There are 
those who maintain that the tourist is re- 
sponding rapidly to education along these 
lines, yet the littered condition of roadsides 
and camp sites the country over, as well as 
the increase in forest fires, does not argue a 
very rapid change. For the welfare of 
others the motor traveler should no longer 
regard himself as the only person in the 
open; yet far too often that is his very atti- 
tude and behavior. 

In one of the most remote portions of a 
national forest in Arizona I have seen the 
riddled remains of what was once a Forest 
Service sign pointing the way to a distant 
water hole, a sign which might well have 
saved the life of a traveler in that dry 
country. A jail sentence is too merciful for 
the moron who shot up that sign. 

Yet while actual vandalism should al- 
ways be punished, the great crowds which 
pour into the national forests and parks 
must not and cannot be looked upon as 
interlopers. If to the multitudes who now 
spread out over the face of Nature in the 
summer months the great drama of the 
outdoors is being played in a foreign tongue, 
it is the rare opportunity as well as the duty 
of educational and governmental forces to 
teach this language to them. 

In the last few years there has been a 
rapid development of the nature guide and 
educational work in the national parks, 
which are in their very essence museums of 
outdoor America. Perhaps the day will 
come when the visitor will ask the resident 
naturalist where to go and what to see, in- 
stead of inquiring for the nearest vaudeville 
or dancing pavilion. To the extent that 
this condition prevails, so much easier will 
become the problem of preventing the na- 
tional parks from degenerating into ordi- 
nary mountain resorts with road-house 
attractions. 

But the mere existence of natural won- 
ders is not enough. The multitudes will not 
educate themselves. Organized suggestion 
and tuition are required. Lectures, in- 
formal talks, short nature-study trips, and 
museums so located and managed that the 
visitor is persuaded to make them the 
center of much of his informatiori seeking, 
are being installed to meet this pressing 
need. A free illustrated nature lecture built 
around the wonders of the park, given to 
the visitors after the evening meal, when 
the prevailing mood is easy and receptive, 
is almost certain to be well attended. 
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Public funds for these purposes are piti- 
fully small, and private benevolence is just 
beginning to see the extent of the educa- 
tional opportunity. As time goes on, the 
national parks should be the scene of great 
nature Chautauquas, regular summer ses- 
sions in many branches of useful knowledge. 
Indeed, it has been suggested by a leading 
authority on forestry that if outdoor travel 
continues to increase, the national forests 
as well as the national parks will be obliged 
to employ scientific and educational forces 
in addition to their executive staffs. 

The movement in the parks will go hand 
in hand, no doubt, with the natural-history- 
museum movement throughout,the country, 
which aims to make such museums just as 
numerous as public libraries. 

Practically all the national parks have 
distinctive qualifications for natural-history 
museums. All are wild-life sanctuaries for 
the flora and fauna of the region, other than 
predatory animals. Trees are not felled, 
nor animals killed. The sight of deer, graz- 
ing peacefully and unafraid by the road- 
side, will become more and more delightful 
as population and traffic increase. 

Nearly all the parks have outstanding 
geological features, and a few, like Grand 
Cafion and Mesa Verde, are eminently 
suited for archeological or Indian exhibits 
as well. Indian forest and other outdoor 
plays and pageants, suggested by the his- 
tory or the natural features of the region, 
are almost certain to be gradually substi- 
tuted, under a wise management, for the 
cheap hurdy-gurdy amusements of a beach 
resort. There is such a thing as catering to 
higher as well as to lower tastes. 

Many times those who see clearly what 
wild-life values mean to the present and 
future generations have pointed out, as 
the late Emerson Hough said, that “when 
we develop a wilderness it ceases to be a 
wilderness.” It is a complex problem to at- 
tract vast numbers of people to such areas, 
to provide for their convenience and to 
make all parts accessible, without at the 
same time destroying the very characteris- 
tics and values which in the first place 
singled out the area for special attention. 

There is only one solution, broadly speak- 
ing. The national policy toward scenery 
and outdoor recreation must provide for 
many tastes and degrees of nature appre- 
ciation. One man’s meat is another’s poi- 
son; not all nice people want quiet and 
seclusion, while many abhor being in the 
current. There is the soft-cushion tourist 
and there is the pack-train tourist, and both 
classes have a right to exist. 


The Wants of the Hikers 


The rising and the setting of the sun are 
no more certain, in the opinion of the 
writer, than the continued development of 
automobile roads, even in national forests 
and parks. On the other hand, any na- 
tional outdoor policy that does not encour- 
age people to get into back country, where 
no automobile road exists, and does not re- 
serve great areas accessible only to the 
horseman and the pedestrian, would be in- 
credibly shortsighted. 

For in the expanding numbers who seek 
the outdoors there is a big minority as well 
as majority. The traveler who gives the 
masterpieces of the Creator a casual once- 
over and then becomes intensely interested 
in his next day’s mileage may be in the 
majority. Yet in one of the national parks 
where summer population is most con- 
gested and given over to jazz amusements, 
between seven and eight hundred lunches 
are put up for hikers in a single day by one 
of the hotel-camp utilities. 

The building of little camps, with sim- 
ple accommodations, in the more remote 
and scenically spectacular portions of sev- 
eral of the national parks, in the last few 
years, is sure to result in larger numbers 
leaving the beaten track. They are few in 
comparison with the majority, but they 
form a powerful leaven, from which spreads 
an envious desire on the part of many 
friends and acquaintances to hike and pack 
and camp in the high remote places. 

As the rising tide of population continues 
to pour over the improved roads in search 
of the open spaces, the necessity of spread- 
ing people out over all the available recrea- 
tional areas will grow more pressing. This 
is not sentiment or opinion, but the cold 
calculation of traffic, sanitary and other 
branches of engineering. It is most fortu- 
nate, then, that the larger scenic mountain 
areas, containing the more outstanding 
natural beauties or features, whether al- 
ready included in the park system or merely 
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the present national park area in size; and 
total public lands, aside from parks, are be- 
tween forty and fifty times the park area, a 
ratio which will be only fractionally altered 
by the enlarged Sequoia Park. 

Several years ago the Forest Service, 
which at present has jurisdiction over the 
proposed addition, agreed that in accord- 
ance with national land policy this area 
should become a portion of the park system. 
This policy, as stated by Colonel Greeley, 
is ‘‘that where scenic and recreational 
values have outstanding significance, out- 
standing importance, they should be per- 
manently protected and segregated from 
commercial use through the establishment 
of a national park.” 

As the development of the West goes on, 
added Colonel Greeley, ‘‘it will become a 
rather fine question whether in any given 
area the value of the commercial resources, 
timber, forage, power and minerals, is 
greater or less than as a playground or for 
its beauty and grandeur. But the ques- 
tion should be frankly faced and 
settled. If the area is to bea national park 
its recreational and scenic features should 
be absolutely protected, so that they cannot 
be broken into. Bits 

“The area as outlined in the bill [for en- 
largement of the Sequoia Park] represents 
the outstanding region not only in the 
Sierra Nevadas of California but in the en- 
tire backbone extending through the Cas- 
cade region of Oregon and Washington that 
justifies an additional national park.” 

Colonel Greeley added that the proposed 
enlargement would build the Sequoia Park 
up to one of truly national proportions, like 
Yellowstone and Yosemite. He said the 
area had long been fixed in his mind for 
such purposes because of the combination 
of territory involved, all the country, with 
the exception possibly of a few cafion bot- 
toms, being above five thousand feet in 
elevation, ‘“‘ten peaks, with an elevation in 
excess of fourteen thousand feet, three of 
the outstanding cafions of the West—the 
Tehipite, on one fork of Kings River, the 
South Fork of Kings River, and the Kern 
River Cafion—combined with a wonderful 
region of lakes and Alpine forest.” 

The late Franklin K. Lane, when advo- 
cating, as Secretary of the Interior, the 
same extension, said “the generation is not 
far distant which will need two Yosemites. 
There is a peculiar fitness in adding to the 
distinction of the Sequoia forest of giant 
trees the further distinction of this colossal 
massing of mountains and of these extra 
cafions. To unite them is to complete a 
whole, to create a national park in the 
superlative degree.”’ 


The Mountains of Light 


“Probably nothing would fit in more 
with the character of the man—Theodore 
Roosevelt—than to take these high rugged 
mountains of the Far West and name them 
after him.” 

The proposed extension lies east and 
north of the present Sequoia Park, from 
which it is reached by trails, and comprises 
a considerable portion of that vast moun- 
tain wilderness that stretches several hun- 
dred miles between the Yosemite and the 
big trees of Sequoia. Certain of these 
ranges were long ago described by John 
Muir as the “‘mountains of light.’’ Prior to 
the early nineties practically nothing was 
known of this region, although in 1891 Muir 
spoke of the Kings River Cajion as being a 
rival of Yosemite. 

The mountaineering clubs which visit 
this area are large and enthusiastic, yet so 
great is its extent that many peaks and even 
passes are rarely climbed. The higher por- 
tions must be reached from the cafions as a 
base. Eastward from the very crest of the 
Sierras the country descends in superbly 
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tumbled slopes, merging below the timber 
line into innumerable lake-studded valleys 
which converge in great glacial cafions. In 
two of these cafions the walls are sheer and 
often run a mile high. Both valleys are 
guarded, like Yosemite, by gigantic rock 
domes, Gibraltar failing by several hundred 
feet to rise half as high as Tehipite Dome. 

One of the most striking features of the 
Sierra forest which impresses the visitor is 
the broad belts into which the forest is 
divided, in accordance with elevation. Per- 
haps even more than in other mountain 
ranges altitude governs all life and being. 
But whether one is in the luxuriance of the 
Giant Forest or in the Andes-Himalaya-like 
grandeur of the timberless gray granite 
country, above the eleven-thousand-foot 
line, the prevailing impression is one of a 
tranquillity that strikes into the very soui 
of man, and passes description if not under- 
standing. 

Because of a temporarily light snowfall 
the writer was able to pass with ease through 
the Giant Forest even in the early winter 
season. The few inches of snow under the 
horse’s hoofs only accentuated the majestic 
solitude that seemed so fitting to these old- 
est and most dignified of all living beings, 
these predecessors of Christ and contempo- 
raries of Homer. 


The Oldest Living Creatures 


George W. Stewart, of Visalia, California, 
who some forty years ago drew up the 
original plan to save these ancients of days 
from destruction, together with two rangers 
and myself, was the only human being 
traversing the region on that winter day. 
Mr. Stewart seemed to know each of the 
thousands of trees, pointing out, as one 
would the wounds of a friend, the only hurt 
from which these most nearly indestructible 
of living beings suffer. 

John Muir long ago called attention to 
the fact that the giant sequoias have no 
absolute limit of existence, because their 
death is due solely to accident, not, as of 
animals and plant life generally, to the 
wearing out of organs. They do not suffer 
from any disease, and their wood, roots, 
bark, buds and leaves are renewed year 
after year. 

They are never ill. Only dynamite, an 
unusually severe hurricane, a tremendous 
lightning stroke or a fire of the most appall- 
ing dimensions can down them. 

Nearly every sequoia has been burned in 
part or had its noble head destroyed by 
lightning. But in most cases it lives on, 
and the wound is gradually healed. Muir 
has said that of all living things it is per- 
haps the only one able to wait long enough 
to make sure of being struck by lightning. 
“Thousands of years it stands waiting 
for heaven’s fire.” 

Mr. Stewart originally became interested 
in trying to save the sequoias from commer- 
cial destruction when as a boy he heard for 
the first time of the reputed Japanese cus- 
tom of planting two trees in place of one 
cut down. The sequoia has comparatively 
few commercial uses, although it can be 
and is split up for fence posts, grape stakes 
and railroad ties. It is too big to cut down 
in the ordinary way by saws or any other 
known tools, and has to be dynamited. 
This is very wasteful, because about two- 
thirds of the entire tree is destroyed, either 
on account of the natural loss from the fall 
of such a colossal weight or from the shat- 
tering effects of the explosion. 

To destroy any more of these trees for 
commercial purposes, not to preserve as 
many as possible, as well as the noble coun- 
try around them, seems to the writer much 
the same thing as deliberately burning up 
the manuscripts in the British and other 
museums upon which recorded history de- 
pends. 
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Price $30 


with the perfect 


tone of a Sonora 
Phonograph < « 


Suritt clamorous noise—or mel- 
low resonance—which do you get 
from your radio? 

Phonographs went through this 
development years ago—from the 
blatant tin horn to the marvelous 
softness of today. 

And now in a compact, graceful 
little cabinet is built the identical 
tone chamber of the famous Sonora 
Phonograph—bringing to radio this 
same refinement of tone. 

This tone chamber is made of 
many plies of thin, seasoned wood — 
neutralizing vibration—eliminating 
harsh overtones. Every delicate 
shading of .tone is faithfully repro- 
duced in all its original beauty. With 
this perfectly designed tone chamber, 


Thz Modern Sonora Pho- 
nograph—concealed all- 
wood tone chamber. 


The early ‘‘talking RY 
machine” with its 
ugly harsh horn. 
the radio takes its place among great 
musical instruments. 

This new Radio Speaker can be 
plugged into any radio set—no extra 
batteries needed. 

Stop in at your dealer’s and hear 
this instrument for yourself, or write 
us for a booklet describing this new 
Radio Speaker. Sonora Phonograph 
Co., 279 Broadway, New York, 
Nv Y:, Depts C. 

7 7 
You will also find a complete selec- 
tion of Sonora Phonographs and 
Radio-Phonographs, including many 
exquisite de luxe period models—in 
each a beauty of tone you never 
dreamed of before. 


Sonora, 


Radio Speaker 
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Time Tells 
The|Story 


years’ service 
and not a flaw— 
It’s galvanized metal.” 


Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Phila- 
‘| delphia, was erected in 1876. It is one of 
the Centennial buildings—a survivor of | 
the first great World Exposition in the 
United States. 


| An attendant for forty years, James J. jf 
| Loughry has been an eye witness to the 
| dependability of galvanized metal as a 
| protection against rust. Nota flaw—not 
i a sign of rust has developed in all these § 
| years to impair the original work of the 


| builder. 


It is this same builder who, in the 
| years between 1875 and 1881, produced 
| those original designs which signalized 
| the invention of the all-metal building— 
| the same builder who estab- | 
lished the first Blaw-Knox } 
steel building } 
design. . 


If its a one story building 


Put it up to < 


The Time-tested 
Quality Steel Building 


Fifty years of nation-wide experience and 
constant development are built into each 
Blaw-Knox building. The achievements of 
these years are marked by many exclusive 
and fully-protected features which set Blaw- 
Knox buildings apart as the most highly 
perfected, durable and economical steel 
buildings made. 


Any Size or Shape 


Thousands of these permanent all-steel structures are 
giving service in practically all the industries—and in 
countless applications of commercial use. In sizes, 
they range from garages and small handy buildings 
up to entire factory installations of thousands of feet 
of floor area. 


Built To Your Order 


You are unlimited as to size and shape of your build- 
ing and as to the number and arrangement of win- 
dows, doors and special features of your choice. Your 
building will be custom-made for you considerably 
under the cost of any other type of firesafe construc- 
tion. Our figures tell in advance the exact cost of 
your completed building. 


For Immediate Shipment 


Immediate shipment and speedy erection of your 
building is assured. Write today for illustrated book, 
fully describing all details. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


661 Farmers Bank Building 

District Sales Offices 
CHICAGO 
BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE 


DETROIT 
BIRMINGHAM 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 9500 Quincy Ave. 
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price of the stock. Sometimes, vice versa, 
for variety’s sake, Parks whooped down 
the price. This, of course, often is done 
by those endowed with ability to do so, 
great interest, not to mention profits, as a 
result ensuing. The profits, true, of course 
accrue almost entirely to those engaged 
in the whooping, the public—to use the 
Wall Street phrase—merely holding the 
bag; but though that be so, for the mo- 
ment let it pass. Of late there appeared to 
be some slight hitch in the arrangement. 
When Parks, interestingly, sought to run 
up the price of Peekaboo, Wall Street’s 
name for the Parks pet, P. K. & B., some- 
one else, it seemed, equally was concerned 
in the effort to run it down. Contrariwise, 
when Parks sought to run it down, the 
someone sought as engagingly to run it up. 
Need it be said the someone was Briscoe P. 
Roberts? 

Dry stuff, all this; dusty detail. Dry as 
it may be, though, it is oft from such dry, 
dusty grounding that the frail fair flower, 
romance, not uncommonly springs. Not 
that Parks, of course, would have known 
romance. Not that Roberts, either, would 
have recognized it as such. In fact, had 
either been apprised of its identity, in turn 
each might have betrayed wonder, not to 
put it less temperately. Business is busi- 
ness; what had Parks or Roberts to do with 
slush stuff?—call it sentiment, romance, 
what you will. 

To proceed, however: The clocks of the 
uptown Fast Side residence district were 
striking seven this eve when there drew up 
at the door of a large, somewhat rococo, 
stodgy residence in a side street a large 
rumbling limousine noticeable for its opu- 
lence of brasswork, nickel plate and varnish. 
Out of this a figure unloaded. 

The figure, six foot in stature, also was 
notable for its apparel, the snappy tenue 
distinctive of all rising young financiers— 
that is, bond salesmen. 

“Well, shake a day-day!’’ said Willy, 
for it was he; ‘‘see you in the morn, old 
thing!’’ 3 

To this a feminine voice, its note cooing, 
made reply. ‘‘Nighty night, treasure!”’ it 
gurgled. 

Another somewhat less tender voice 
joined in. ‘‘Mind now, Bosco!” it warned. 
‘Nine A.M., not P.M.!” 

“No fear!” returned Willy; and bound- 
ing up the steps of the brownstone mansion, 
he inserted a key in the lock. 

The residence, in passing, was Willy’s; 
the residence also of Willy’s parent, J. H. 
Simmons by name, the J. H. standing for 
John Henry. A merchant rather than a fin- 
ancier, Willy’s forbear was, in fact, the 
J. H. Simmons prominent in the downtown 
Worth Street gray-goods trade. 

Once a year the trade journal, Loom and 
Spindle, regularly published Mr. Simmons’ 
portrait under the caption A Leading Mer- 
chant Prince. Once a year, in response, 
Mr. Simmons as regularly bought an extra 
copy of it, the published cut disclosing him 
to be a large man wearing short-cropped 
side whiskers and a black string tie. From 
the cut, in fact, it was to be seen at a glance 
that the Worth Street nabob was a survivor 
of that old-fashioned school now fast be- 
coming extinct—the kind that put their 
extra earnings into sound, seasoned 4 per 
cents, gilt-edged and tax-exempt, leaving 
to others the risky flotsam of 5’s, 514’s and 
6’s, the utterly worthless jetsam of 614’s, 
634’s and 7’s. What Willy’s parent, though, 
delighted in even more than a 4 was a fine, 
hearty 314. Today, as it happened, Liberty 
First, 314’s, had sold off to 100.26, the se- 
curity at that figure yielding 3.49092; and 
as the best Mr. Simmons had bought re- 
cently figured 3.48075 or thereabouts, his 
face was expressive of thought, considera- 
tion, when a hand knocked on the library 
door, then turned the doorknob. 

“Hullo, guv’nor!”’ greeted Willy, breez- 
ing in. His tone still affable he added, 
“Nice weather we’re having, what?” 

The air of pleasant satisfaction lighting 
the face of Simmons, Senior, waned briefly. 
Over the edge of his newspaper the father 
gazed briefly, not to say darkly, at his 
Junior. 

“Well?” he inquired. 

“Oh, nothing,’ drawled Willy. 

Draping himself over a chair, Willy lit 
himself a cigarette; and after another pene- 
trating glance Simmons, Senior, scowled, 
then retreated uneasily behind the screen 
of his paper. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“‘T say, dad,’”’ said Willy presently, ‘‘if 
you don’t mind, sir, I’d like to ask some- 
thing of you.” 

The paper rustled sharply. To be asked 
anything by and from his offspring meant 
but one thing to him—an advance. 

“What, what!’ he barked. 

Willy was gazing reflectively at the ceil- 
ing. “It’s about bonds, sir—my business.” 
A grunt escaped Mr. Simmons, the grunt 
relieved. At this moment Willy spoke 
again. ‘‘The bonds are P. K. & B.’s, sir; 
the convertible 5’s,’’ said Willy; adding, 
“‘T hope you haven’t any.” 

Instantly the newspaper gave another 
exclamatory rustle. 

“What, what!” ejaculated the merchant 
prince. 

His air alert, it was to be seen, too, that 
his eye was lit with a certain note of alarm. 
Mr. Simmons was, in fact, a holder of P. 
K. & B. convertible 5’s. In a moment of 
weakness, the bonds having sold down to 
par, he had been induced to take on sev- 
eral—$25,000 worth in short. Since taking 
them on, they had dropped as low as 97%, 
never again going back to par; and, con- 
vineced he’d sinfully gambled with his 
substance, he now was awaiting only a 
favorable moment to get out from under. 
Little wonder that his son’s idle remark 
caused him alarm, excitement. 

Still gazing at the ceiling Willy spoke 
again. ‘It’s this way, dad—a matter of 
business principle. You know how hard 
I’ve worked, tryin’ to get on. You do, don’t 
you?” inquired Willy. As his parent, how- 
ever, made no reply, apparently not hear- 
ing the question, Willy resumed. ‘‘It’s this 
way, as I say, dad: A couple days ago a 
fella, a client of mine, asked me could I pick 
him up a few of the 5’s. They’re not listed, 
you know; so I took a chance and made 
him a quote. Well, that’s where I got in 
Dutch,’’ added Willy. 

As he did so the newspaper again crackled 
loudly. An exclamation, its note violent, 
also boomed out from behind it. ‘‘I see!”’ 
said Simmons, Senior; ‘‘you got stung, so 
now you expect me to help you settle up! 
Not a cent, not a cent!’’ proclaimed Mr. 
Simmons firmly. 

“Why, dad!”’ said Willy. 

Detaching his gaze from the ceiling he 
peered at his parent in momentary sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, I’m not stuck, it’s the other 
fella!’? Then he added, “‘I quoted him par 
and a half with accrued interest.” 

Par and a half? For an instant Mr. Sim- 
mons was observed to swallow thickly. Par 
and a half was half a point more than he 
had paid for his 5’s. 

“Huh?” he asked. 

“That’s what’s worrying me,’ replied 
Willy; ‘“‘he said he’d take the 5’s; and as 
the bottom’s dropped out of the market, it 
seemed like robbin’ someone that’s trusted 
you. You wouldn’t have me do that, would 
you? You.wouldn’t rob a man that relies 
implicitly on your faith? Now would you, 
sir?’’ asked Willy, when a slight commotion 
in the library all at once cut short his art- 
less queries. 

““Say,’’ said Mr. Simmons, and his voice 
was somewhat thick, “who is the fellow, 
and how many of the bonds does he want?” 

“Why, dad!” said Willy again. 

“Who is he? What’s his name?’’ re- 
peated his parent. 

Willy told him presently. The friend 
+ Sa an old college chum of his, a Mr. Sud- 

ey. 

“J. Granthorpe Sudley,” said Willy, 
adding that his chum, young and inexperi- 
enced in finance, wished to invest in twenty- 
five of the $1000 bonds. In the midst of 
adding further details about Mr. Sudley, 
his youth and financial inexperience, Willy 
caught at his breath, recoiling also. Rising 
hurriedly, Mr. Simmons had laid a sudden 
hand on his shoulder. 

The hand, however, was kindly. 
no more,” said Mr. Simmons. 
trouble; I will help you out!’’ 

Saying that Willy certainly mustn’t take 
advantage of Mr. Sudley’s youth, much less 
of Mr. Sudley’s trusting inexperience, and 
that Willy’s honest scruples did Willy great 
credit indeed, Mr. Simmons also added that 
if Willy would come down to the safe de- 
posit with him the first thing in the morn- 
ing, he, Mr. S., had twenty-five of the 5’s 
he would let Willy have at a figure a dis- 
tinct reduction to par and a half. The fig- 
ure, in fact, was 100.25, or par and a 
quarter; and at this substantial cut in 
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her air agitated as Virgie came down the 
stairs, it was to be seen she was Virgie’s 
mother. 

“You saw your father, my dear?”’ she 
inquired anxiously. Virgie nodded; and 
more than ever anxious her mother asked, 
“Did he say anything about your bills, your 
allowance, darling?” 


Virgie smiled. ‘‘ Don’t worry, I’ve made } 


other arrangements,” said Virgie. 

She was smiling as she went in to dinner. 
All through the dinner she smiled; and she 
was smiling when she bade her parents 
good night and went upstairs. 

In the morning when Virgie came down 
to breakfast the smile still lingered in her 
eye. A half hour later, in hat and furs she 
headed toward the street door, and from 


the head of the stairs her mother called’ 


down to her, ‘‘Where are you going, my 
dear?”’ 

“Out, mother,” replied Virgie. 

“Out where?”’ her mother inquired. 

Apparently Virgie didn’t hear her. The 
door slammed as Virgie went out. 


Iv 


RY stuff, business. Dull matter, de- 

tails about stocks and bonds. That’s 
often the way, though, with many of the 
solid, the tried-and-substantial funda- 
mentals of life. The most necessary often 
are the most dreary; and in this respect 
stocks and bonds do not differ. However, 
if the stocks and bonds are your own, there 
is often a surprising change in the situation. 
Also, there is an equally surprising change 
if the stocks and bonds are some other fel- 
low’s stocks and bonds that you hope to get 
your hooks on. In fact, this may account 
for much of the interest Briscoe P. Roberts 
felt for these securities. In turn, it may 
account, also, for the frequent, in some 
ways startling activities of J. Hosmer Parks, 
the railroad magnate. One way or the 
other, it may, too, account for the early 
morning dash the well-known Worth Street 
merchant prince, Mr. Simmons, made this 
morning to the safe-deposit vault down- 
town. The vaults opening at nine A.M. 
sharp, the door hardly had opened when 
Mr. Simmons was to be seen dashing in at 
the door. Accompanying Mr. Simmons 
was Mr. Simmons, Junior—William, the 
Wall Street bond man. 

Emerging presently out of the vaults, 
Simmons, Senior, bore in his hand a packet 
of crisp yellow-and-green parchment pa- 
pers, twenty-five in number. These he 
grasped tightly. 

“Mind now!” he warned—not for the 
first time, either, that morning—‘“‘no check, 
no bonds!”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Willy. 

“And _ certified!’”’ also warned Mr. 
Simmons. 

“Yes, sir,’”’ repeated Willy. Under his 
breath Willy also said ‘‘Damn!’’ However, 
his father did not keep him long. 

Just as Willy again was saying “‘Damn!”’ 
his father sighed, unclenched his grip on 
the packet, then handed it to him. ‘Re- 
member, bring the check direct to me!”’ 
said Mr. Simmons. 

Willy said he would. Placing the bonds 
in his inside pocket, he mounted the stairs 
to the street. His pace brisk yet methodical, 
the usual sober gait of the rising young 
financial man, he proceeded with dignity. 
Once he reached the street, though, Willy’s 
air and manner underwent a swift, surpris- 
ing change. Abruptly leaping forward, he 
dashed impetuously around the corner. 
The next instant at full speed he darted 
down the side street. Over the roar of the 
traffic an alarmed voice rose, shouting, 
“William! I say, William!” But if Willy 
heard he paid no heed. Some three blocks 
or so beyond, he turned still another cor- 
ner, and panting slightly, popped in at the 
doorway of a large tall office building. 
Across the plate-glass windows in front 
was stenciled Investment Finance Corp. 

As Willy entered, an attendant in natty 
gray and brass buttons intercepted him. 

“Tell Mr. Roberts I’m here,’”’ breathed 
Willy. 

“What name?” inquired the attendant. 

“J. Granthorpe Sudley,”’ said Willy. 

Instantly he was admitted. 

Willy was not long within, however. 
Emerging in ten minutes or thereabouts, 
he reappeared as if shot from a gun. Be- 
hind him appeared briefly also the familiar 
figure of Briscoe P. Roberts. His face 
working energetically in company with his 
hands and arms, the chairman appeared to 
be laboring under some strong emotion— 
ire, to put it mildly. However, though Mr. 
Roberts’ voice was distinctly audible, Willy 


» chances. 
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did not linger. In his hand was a strip of 
watered paper, baby-blue in tone; and 
thrusting this into his pocket, Willy also 
jammed down his hat on his head, at the 
same time bolting out at the door. Less 
than a minute later he plunged down the 
steps of the Subway station over in Broad- 
way. 

The deed was done. Briscoe P. Roberts, 
as per schedule, had come through with the 
cash, the price demanded for the twenty- 
five convertible 5’s. True, Mr. Roberts al- 
most had wept. By wiles first, then by 
plaintive appeals he had sought to leak out 
of Willy what. Parks, the archenemy and 
schemer, had said when he, Parks, had 
offered to buy the securities. No go though. 
No check, no info. Adamant, in fact, Willy 
had declined either to be tricked or cajoled. 
Eventually defeated, put to rout, Mr. 
Roberts had snatched a check book out of 
a drawer, and dashed off a check for the full 
amount, price 107. 

As Roberts, though, tossed the check 
across the desk, Willy tossed it back. An 
orphan, Willy intimated, could take no 
“Have it certified, please,’ he 
requested. 

Foiled, the chairman rang for a clerk. 
Eventually, the certified check in his hand, 
Willy handed over the bonds. At the same 
time he edged toward the door. The chair- 
man gave a loud exclamation. 

“Hey!” he cried. “You haven’t told me 
yet! Is that robber, Parks, running Peeka- 
boo up or down?” 

““Peekaboo’s going up,” answered Willy; 
and the chairman gave another cry. 

““Did Parks say that?”’ he barked. 

Willy didn’t say. The check gripped fast 
in his hand he already had bolted out of 
the chairman’s office. 

A good day’s work, this. Willy’s father 
should be pleased. The bond salesmen 
were few, in fact, who could have sold 
Briscoe P. Roberts twenty-five Peekaboo 
5’s at 107. Anyone else, either, for that 
matter. When the Subway train reached 
the Worth Street stop, the station for his 
father’s office, Willy, however, did not 


alight. A pencil in his hand, he was busily |. 


figuring on the back of an envelope a little 
problem in arithmetic. As the arithmetic 
books would state it: If a bond salesman’s 
parent lets him have twenty-five converti- 
ble 5’s to sell at par and a quarter; or 
$25062.50; and the bond salesman sells 
them for 107, or $26750, how much will the 
parent get? Ans. $25062.50. 

This, however, was but a detail. What 
concerned Willy more exactly was what the 
bond salesman would get. Ans. $26750—- 
$25062.50 = $1687.50. Returning the paper 
and pencil to his pocket, Willy briefly 
whistled a few bars from the Wedding 
March. Then, as the train reached Forty- 
second Street, he rose, dashed out of the 
car, and scuttled up the steps to the street. 

The fact is, though sixteen hundred and 
eighty-seven fifty was the net result of the 
early morning’s doings, this, too, was but 
a detail. It still was not yet ten o’clock; 
and as Willy the bond salesman reached 
the street level, then darted around the 
nearest corner, a loud and at the same time 
elated whoop escaped him. Across the 
street stood a large imported limousine 
notable for its opulence of brasswork, nickel 
plate and varnish. 

A morose individual, his air apprehensive, 
stood beside the car. As Willy whooped, 
the person—O’Brien, the chauffeur—started 
perceptibly, his air of apprehension yet 
more evident. Within the car, in fact, 
Willy’s whoop had been echoed by another 
whoop; and the door flying open, from 
within, two figures leaned out, waving 
energetically. Darting across through the 
traffic, Willy made his way toward the car. 

“Oh, Willy!” one of the two figures cooed 
endearingly. 

The other, less tender, scowled momen- 
tarily. ‘‘Cut out the soft stuff, Ange!’’ she 
directed. ‘This is biz.”’ Her air intent, she 
fixed Willy with a penetrating eye. ‘‘Did 
you land it?’’ she demanded. 

“‘Did I land it!’’ whooped Willy. 

Reaching into his pocket he displayed 
a strip of watered paper, its tint baby 
blue. The figure in the car snatched it from 
him. Willy, however, hardly heeded that. 
It was nearing ten o’clock; and as he 
glanced up at a near-by clock Willy turned 
instantly to the chauffeur. His air more 
morose and apprehensive, the chauffeur 
was saying something about the time, his 
job, and some engagement he had uptown 
with someone. The someone, it appeared, 


was the wife of his employer; but though | 
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Do these § jobs 
electrically . 
Sew / 


OUR sewing machine, old or new, 

is instantly converted intoa self-run- 
ning electric model, when you slip the 
Hamilton Beach Home Motor under 
the hand wheel. No screws or bolts 
or belts. Sews fast or slow, controlled 
by slight pressure of 
toe. Abolishes all 
sewing drudgery. 
Uses less than one 
cent’s worth of elec- 
tricity an hour. In- 
creased sales now 
permit low price of 
$18.50;Denver and 


e cake! 


With this attachment 
the same motor mixes 
cake batter, whips 
cream, beats eggs, etc. 
Very ingenious. A great household 
work saver. Price $5.00. 


Sharpen ! 


Nomore dull knives and scis- 
sors. This little grinder-wheel 
also attaches to the motor. 
Doesa professional jobof sup- 
plying keen cutting edges. 


OUISN ! 
ae Also polish silver with the 


polisher attachment. My! 
a what a saving of time and 
work. Grinder-wheel and 
polisher, both for $1.50. 


Fan! 


Most motorsare good for 
one thing only. ‘This all 
’round home helper even 
has a super-speed fan at- 
tachment for hot weather. A wonder- 
ful electric breeze maker for $3.00. 


Sold and guaranteed by Electrical, Hardware, 
Department and Sewing Machine Stores 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 


Hamitton Beacu Mere. Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Fairly as wide as the industrial development of the 
world is the use of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 
There can be no better indication of the universal 
applicability of Timkens. 


In England, France, Italy, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Switzerland, Spain, and other lands, Timken bear- 
ings are used in lathes, millers, grinders and machine 
tools generally. 


Hoists, winches, trolleys and conveyors are Timken- 
equipped by European engineers. Their use of 
Timkens in mining apparatus embraces coal cutters, 
coal pulverizers, tungsten cutters and mine cars. 


There are European electric motors, steam engines 
and oil engines which are Timken-equipped. There 
are screening plants, sand throwers, sand mixers 
and moulding machines using Timkens. 


Timkens have also been adopted in Europe for wood- 
working machinery, safe doors, submarine gears, 
separators, ropeways, reducing gears and tramway 
standards. And Timkens are used in European trac- 
tors, motor trucks and passenger automobiles. 


IN ADDITION TO THE INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS MENTIONED, TIMKENS ARE USED IN THESE EUROPEAN MOTO 


Avice Bean Truck Calcott Daimler 
Albert Beardmore Taxi Calthorpe Daimler 2-Ton 
Alvis Beardmore 30 Cwt. Clement Bayard Darracq 
Arrol-Johnston Bellanger Clyno Deemster 
Auto Excelsior Belsize Commer Delaunay- 
Auto Traction Bentley Cottin- Belleville 
Baico Berliet Desgouttes Dennis 
Bayliss Thomas __ Beverley Barnes Crossley Diatto 

Bean Birming’m Red Bus_ Crossley Subsidy Electromobile 


nen 


en Ean sce 


gerry 


ay 


All Industry is represented—Manufacture, 
Agriculture, Transportation. 


The industrial economy of the world calls for 
Tapered Roller Bearings wherever there is 1 
in a mechanical device. 


For Timken bearings conserve labor, power,) 
and lubricant by minimizing friction. 


Timkens simplify design and save weight b’ 
Timken Dual Duty cares for the thrust (en) 
stresses, as well as for the radial (revolving) n! 


Timkens prolong machine life with the durabt 
the special Timken-fabricated steel in Timket) 
ings. And after an initial attentionless be 
long as any known, Timken bearings can 
to function as when new. 


So thoroughly accepted are these Timk 
that in the United States alone, the m 
using Timken Tapered Roller Bearings i 
of all motor vehicle builders. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CA 


Ford H. E. Lanchester Pagefield 
Galloway Hillman Leyland Palladium 
Garrett Horstmann McKenzie Phoenix 
Steamer Humber Mathis Ransome | 
Guy Isotta- SU Rhode 
G. V. Electric Fraschini Maudslay —_— Seabrook 
Gwynne Eight Itala Mors Standard 
Halley Karrier Motobloc 
Hampton Lagonda Overland 
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“Well, listen, Butch,’’ said Willy. ‘‘When 
she opens, sell me a hundred P. K. & B. 
Sell ’em at the market, Butch; and when 
she drops two points, sell me another hun- 
dred, hear? Then at every two points 
down,” added Willy, ‘‘sell me another hun- 
dred. D’you get it, Butch?’’ he inquired. 

Butch got it. That is, he got all but one 
particular part of it; that is, the part 
particular to him as the guardian of Rooker, 
Burke & Co.’s established interest. 

“How about a little margins?’’ he in- 
quired. 

Willy thrust a check at him. The check 
was for $26,750; it also was certified; and 
having glanced at it Mr. Grindle again 
started. 

“Who’s J. Granthorpe Sudley?”’ he in- 
quired. 

“He’s an old friend of mine, an orphan,” 
said Willy; and young Mr. Butch Grindle 
gave a grunt. 

“T thought maybe you must have 
married his rich sister,’’ he mumbled. 

Willy made no reply. It was almost ten; 
and he waved the speaker to hurry. 


The market opened with a bang. As ten 
o’clock struck, the stock ticker in Rooker, 
Burke & Co.’s uptown branch gave a cluck, 
then a resounding thump. Chattering 
noisily, it ground out a length of tape. On 
the tape, the first quotation was one of five 
hundred shares of P. K. & B. Opening at 
9414, it was followed immediately by 
another five hundred at 14. A hundred at 
the same figure succeeded. Then came a 
thousand at 94 flat. Mr. Grindle—Butch— 
bent an eye on a six-foot figure looking on 
from the back of the customers’ room. 

“Say,” said Mr. Grindle, ‘‘what you got 
up your sleeve, Bosco, anyway?”’ 

Willy grinned without replying. P. K. 
& B. having touched 94, now broke another 
eighth below the figure; and, darting out at 
the door, Willy hastened toward the lim- 
ousine standing at the curb. 

“They’re off!”’ piped Willy, and darted 
back again. By the time he reached the 
customers’ room, P. K. & B. had touched 
93, sluicing downward as another block of 
stock was launched into the market; and 
Rooker, Burke & Co.’s was waking up. 
Something was doing, that was evident; 
and what also was evident was that Will,, 
possessed with the key to the situation, was 
now a marked man in the office. As P. K. 
& B. sagged down under furious selling to 
9214, Butch Grindle slid up beside Willy, 
his eye and air curious. 

“Have a heart, Bosco,”’ said Butch. “If 
you’ve got anything, have a heart and 
loosen up!”’ 

“Tl tell you,” replied Willy. ‘Last 
night old man Parks, who runs the P. K. 
& B., nearly had a stroke. Tonight, 
though, he’s going to have it for fair,”’ 
added Willy; ‘‘and I wouldn’t wonder if 
he dropped dead.” 

Mr. Grindle scowled. ‘‘Think you’re 
funny, don’t you?” he remarked. As he 
said it, though, young Mr. Grindle shot 
another look at his old-time teammate, full- 
back on the Varsity. ‘‘Say! Talking about 
dropping dead, you’re not trying to walk 
off with Parks’ daughter, are you? I heard 
the old boy was tearing his hair over 
someone!”’ 

““What’s that?’’ snapped Willy. 

Mr. Grindle didn’t reply. Putting on his 
hat he walked out of Rooker, Burke & 
Co.’s and took a look at the limousine 
standing at the corner. The initials on the 
door were J. H. P., the same initials, in 
fact, as those of J. Hosmer Parks, the genius 
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of P. K. & B.; though this astonishing 

fact, it’s true, was somewhat obscured by 
the view Mr. Grindle—Butch—had of the 
two occupants of the car. One, in par- 

ticular—this a young person attired in tan- 

pe baby caracul—especially distracted 
im. 

“Gosh!”’ murmured Mr. Grindle. 

Business first, though. It was, in short, 
not long ere Rooker, Burke & Co.’s had the 
news. The same news was forthwith spread 
broadcast in the Street. J. Hosmer Parks, 
head of the P. K. & B. system, was selling 
P. K. & B., it was said. 

As a matter of fact, Parks was. Having 
learned the night before that his arch- 
enemy, Briscoe P. Roberts, was long of the 
stock, Mr. Parks consistently had taken 
the other side. Curiously, however, Mr. 
Roberts now seemed to be doing the self- 
same thing. On his part, having heard that 
the robber, Parks, was buying, he naturally 
had sold. Thus, two minds with but a 
single thought, both Parks and Roberts 
were dumping into the market all their 
holdings of the stock. Such being so, how- 
ever, it might have astonished both of 
them if at that moment they had been up- 
town in the near neighborhood of Fifty- 
ninth Street. 

Ten o’clock had passed. It was eleven 
and later now; and on the box seat the 
apprehensive O’Brien hitched about as if 
about to rise and declare his rights again. 

“T’llnot put up with it !’’ uttered O’Brien; 
“T’ll not put up with it any more!’’ Inside 
the car, however, the two occupants seemed 
to pay little heed to his protestations. 

“Oh, look!” cried Virgie. ‘‘There he is 
again!”’ 

Out of the office of Rooker, Burke & Co. 
a figure had appeared. Six feet and more in 
height, and clad in splendid raiment, the 
figure, however, was not that of Willy the 
bond clerk. It was instead that of Mr. 
Horace G. (Butch) Grindle, the ex-all-star 
right guard. 

“What say?” inquired Angie; adding, 
“What’s keeping Willy, I wonder.’ 

Virgie apparently didn’t know. Appar- 
ently Virgie, too, didn’t care. Her eye on 
the stalwart figure emerging from the street 
door, she was murmuring under her breath 
a bit of verse: 


“T like a man with vim and punch, 
Who bruises me at breakfast 
And lynches me at lunch.” 


‘Oh, Virge, there’s Willy!”’ cried Angie. 

Willy, in fact, had just appeared. 

His face moist, slightly pale as well, 
Willy thrust his head in at the window. 
P. K. & B. had just broken under 88; and 
his teeth chattering, Willy spoke. 

“Say, there’s nothing to it!” said Willy. 
““T’ve made a million dollars or something; 
and let’s go downtown, Ange, and get a 
license.”’ 

“Oh, Willy!”’ cried Angie. 

Virgie, though, didn’t seem to heed this 
soft, not to say sappy aside. Her eye fixed 
on the figure of Mr. Grindle, the ex-right 
guard, she inquired, “‘Who’s the boy in the 
gun-club checks, Willy?” 

Willy looked. ““Him? Why, that’s just 
Butch,” said Willy. 

“Self-supporting?”’ inquired Virgie. 

“Well, he’s got a job,” admitted Willy; 
and Virgie drew in her breath. 

“‘Lead me to him, Bosco,” she breathed; 
adding, ‘‘Maybe I can do something for 
him too.” 

Reta Angie and Willy exclaimed, ‘For 
im!” 
“Me, too,” said Virgie. 
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will tell you- 


that plenty of fresh water always at hand 
is one of the greatest aids to health and 
sanitation in the home. Medical author- 
ities urge every home owner not to over- 
look the vital importance of thisquestion. 


Your home can now have 
Water Under Pressure 
at slight cost 


A Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant 
will supply you with water under pressure 
in bathroom, kitchen, laundry, garage, 
barn, watering trough—any place. Every 
member of the family will feel free to use 
all the water he wants, because nobody 
has the drudgery of carrying it. And the 
cost will be only a few cents a day! 


There is a plant for drawing water from 
any source—cistern, spring, lake, stream, 
shallow well or deep well—to operate on 
electric, kerosene or gasoline power. The 
operation of the electric outfit is auto- 
matic—self-starting, self-priming, self- 
oiling. Installation is quick and easy, 
whether you live in town, on a farm, ona 
country estate or at a summer resort. 


See the Fairbanks-Morse dealer in your 
community for complete details. 


Send for free 
Water Service Library 


There are eight booklets in the series 
which answer every question you will 
want to know about water under pres- 
sure. This library will be sent to you free 
if you will fill in and mail the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers £8 Chicago, U.S. A. 
Fairbanks- Morse “Every Line 
Products a Leader’’ 
Prices 


200 gallons per 
hour capacity 
pump, 60-cycle mo- 
tor, 35-gallon gal- 
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the little gold-banded fountain pen poised 
above the tinted blank. Torbitt’s tone and 
word conveyed nothing to Lattimer except 
an absurd groundless affront. What was the 
sense of such a hint, even in joke? Torbitt 
certainly knew that Frank Parlow was 
president of the Lakeport National, that 
he’d always given Lonnie everything he 
wanted. Something in Torbitt’s manner 
gave Lattimer the notion that he was try- 
ing, rather clumsily, to start a quarrel, and 
he was relieved when young Parlow an- 
swered good-naturedly. 

“Oh, all right, if you’d rather have me 


owe it to you.”” Lonnie chuckled. ‘Just 
as you say, of course.’’ 
“No need to owe it either.”’ Torbitt 


shook his head. ‘‘Touch your chatty old 
hick. friend again. I’ll give you three to 
two he’ll come through, and we can’t make 
finger bets at Saratoga.” 

“Sort of hate to,” said Parlow. “It’s 
just possible that dad won’t meet the check, 
after all, and I don’t like to stick Lattimer. 
Give you a note, if you’ll take it, and settle 
when I get my next quarter’s income.” 

“Look pretty, wouldn’t I, offering your 
note to a bookie up at the track? Started 
this cruise pretty light myself. No; you 
touch the old boy again, Lonnie. He fe 

Lattimer drew away from the door and 
tiptoed along the passage to the kitchen, 
where Chrissie and the girls were getting sup- 
per. He wanted to believe that it was just 
a silly joke and he was afraid that if he 
stayed he might not be able to go on be- 
lieving this. It didn’t seem possible that 
these agreeable young fellows could be dead 
beats, like that shifty rascal who had tried 
to cash a bad check with Jud last summer. 
The memory troubled him. Jud would cer- 
tainly be ugly if it turned out that way. 
His own trouble hadn’t taught him to deal 
gently with other people who make mis- 
takes. If he found young Parlow trying to 
cheat, he might 

He avoided Jud’s eye when they seated 
themselves at the kitchen table. It was 
manifest that Armstead was in one of his 
surly moods, eating in a stubborn silence 
that was proof against even Chrissie’s gen- 
tle affability, a deep line scored between his 
heavy brows, his lips shutting like a trap on 
every mouthful. That trouble with the new 
hand had left him sullen. If there was any 
fresh provocation while he was in this hu- 
mor Lattimer glanced apprehensively 
at the heavy hands. He’d have to handle 
this affair himself, so that if anything was 
wrong Jud wouldn’t find it out till after- 
ward. If he even suspected that those 
young fellows were dead beats, there was 
no telling what he might do. 

Jud startled him when they had finished 
supper and Annie moved toward the door 
of the taproom with her tray to prepare for 
serving the guests the later meal they called 
dinner. Armstead stopped her. 

“You give me that there tray, Annie. 
I'll wait on this gang myself—me and Tom.” 

Annie’s face told her father that she was 
disappointed. He noticed, too, that she 
was wearing that new dress and her best 
pumps, that her bright hair looked even 
prettier than usual. 

“Oh, no, Jud; 
Dora and I id 

“Ain’t going to have you fetch and 
carry for ’em,’’ said Jud harshly. ‘Stood 
it long enough. Tom and me can ’tend to 
this job.” 

He took the tray from her almost roughly 
and shouldered through the swinging door. 
For a moment Tom Lattimer thought that 
Annie was going to cry, and his anger rose 
against Armstead. Jud was getting al- 
together too high-handed. Even if he did 
hold the mortgage on the place and a 
practical partnership in the business, he 
hadn’t any right to boss the girls around 
like this. If Annie got any fun out of 
waiting on that jolly crowd —— 

“You’d better let him have his way, 
father.” Dora spoke quietly. “He’ll get 
it anyway.” 

She put her own tray into Lattimer’s 
hands, and almost against his will he 
found himself in the taproom, helping Jud 
with the arrangement of the bare table, 
uneasy under the patter of indolent chaff 
from the guests. It wasn’t safe to tease 
Jud when one of his sulky fits lay on him. 
These boys didn’t know 

“Handles himself like a head waiter,” 
Torbitt was saying. “Where'd you learn 
to deal ’em off the arm like that?” 


you're tired enough. 
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Jud lifted a steady, unfriendly glance 
above the table. There was an instant’s 
pause, while Lattimer’s nerves drew tight. 

“Waited on table best part of a year 
while I was in state prison,’ said Jud. 

“Learn you how to do most anything if 
you draw down a good long stretch.” 

He slid plates deftly into position. There 
was another pause, and then a laugh in 
which Lattimer seemed to hear a thin un- 
easiness, although Torbitt held to his jest- 
ing note when he spoke again. 

“Well, well! And no extra charge for it 
either!’’ He chuckled. “‘What did they 
claim you did?” 

Again Lattimer’s nerves tightened in a 
short silence. 

“Oh, just murder,” said Jud. 

The word seemed to put him in better 
humor. He went back to the kitchen as he 
spoke and Lattimer eagerly seized the 
chance for explanation. 

“Never mind him, boys. He just talks 
that way. Let him alone and ee 

“One of my main rules is never to annoy 
murderers,” said Torbitt. ‘Sort of a quaint 
notion, though, keeping a tame one around 
the house.” 

“Way farming goes these days, a man’s 
lucky if he can get a good husky jailbird 
for a hand, ain’t he, Tom?” Jud came 
back with the lemonade pitcher and filled 
the tumblers as he spoke. ‘‘Supper’s 
ready.” 

They laughed again as they drew up 
their chairs, but to Lattimer there was 
something wrong about their mirth, as if 
they laughed chiefly to soothe and flatter. 
He tried to manage so that Jud would do 
most of the waiting; but there was little 
chance for explanations in the short inter- 
vals while Jud was in the kitchen, and 
voices carried pretty well through that 
swinging door too. He did contrive to tell 
them that Jud hadn’t had a square deal; 
that it had been a fair fight and that Chick 
Tressler had started it; that Jud had been 
unlucky enough to hit behind the ear and 
a little too hard. 

“Wouldn’t have even tried him if Chick’s 
folks hadn’t been all mixed up in county 
politics. Jury called it manslaughter, and 
it was a kind of hand-picked panel too.” 

“With his bare hand, eh?’”’ Lonnie Par- 
low’s eye lighted. ‘‘One crack! Golly, 
what a wallop he must carry in that mitt!”’ 

Lattimer liked him for the look and tone, 
for the way his glance followed Jud when 
he was in the room. The others seemed 
slightly ill at ease, except for Torbitt, 
whose face persistently reminded Lattimer 
of something or somebody he didn’t like. 
He tried in vain to identify the association 
as he hung unhappily about the table, 
aware of an increasing difficulty in believing 
that Torbitt had been joking about that 
check. He couldn’t help feeling that there 
was a cloud over Lonnie Parlow’s cheerful- 
ness; that the look in the boy’s eyes meant 
worry, the same sort of worry that had 
ridden Tom Lattimer in the old days when 
there wasn’t enough money to pay the 
hands and the bank was fussing about the 
overdue interest. 

Against his will Lattimer was driven to 
that old detestable trick of mental arithme- 
tic on his own account. He knew that 
they’d cut the cards that first day to see 
who should pay the joint bill and that 
Lonnie had lost. Besides Jud’s fifty dollars, 
there had been two earlier cash advances, 
so that the check Lonnie would presently 
tender would run well over two hundred—a 
lot of money even in these days of compara- 
tive plenty; more than Lattimer had any 
right to risk. 

He realized uneasily that he would 
have to insist on cash. These others still 
had the money he’d advanced to young 
Parlow and they were each liable for their 
share of the bill. He could probably seize 
Torbitt’s car if they tried to bluff about 
that, and it wasn’t likely that they’d refuse 
to pay up for Parlow, too, if they were 
made to believe that Lattimer would prose- 
cute him if they didn’t. Most landlords 
would have found no difficulty in such a 
situation, Lattimer knew. ‘There were 
plenty who would get a genuine pleasure 
out of making these young scamps settle 
up; but he wouldn’t. If he could have 
afforded to lose the money he’d have paid 
it gladly for the privilege of avoiding a fuss, 
one of those hateful rows that always 
seemed mean and detestable because they 
dealt with dollars. 


Of course he could avoid this one by 
leaving it to Jud. Armstead wouldn’t mind 
it at all, and he’d certainly be more con- 
vincing than Tom Lattimer if it came to 
using threats. You could see that they 
were just a little afraid of him, right now, 
in spite of their chaffing. If they knew that 
Jud was a partner instead of just a hired 
farm hand they’d settle in a hurry. The 
thought comforted Lattimer; he could stay 
out of it; there wasn’t any need for him to 
listen to what Jud would tell those young- 
sters. 

He knew that he ought to be ashamed 
of the feeling; but his spirits lifted a little 
in spite of himself as he and Jud cleared the 
table and went back to the kitchen, where, 
as usual, Dora and Annie washed dishes 
and Chrissie, her sleeves turned back and 
her pretty arms whitened with flour, dealt 
efficiently with tomorrow’s bread. 

Usually the room soothed and comforted 
Tom Lattimer with a sense of sure asylum. 
Even in the old days he had seemed to 
leave his worries on the doorstep, to be safe 
and at peace in the amiable warmth, the 
friendly, blending smells, the familiar, re- 
assuring clatter of china. Tonight there 
was something wanting in the atmosphere; 
he felt a difference in the way the two girls 
rattled the dishes. Annie, who always 
chattered and sang at her work, was 
significantly silent, her lips shut in a tight, 
straight line that made her look strangely 
like Dora. Lattimer intercepted her glance 
at Jud and almost shared the rebellious 
anger he read in it; there wouldn’t have 
been any harm in Annie’s waiting on the 
taproom table, as long as she’d set her 
heart on it. If she got any fun out of 
dressing up and showing off before those 
merry young fellows in there, it was a pity 
to deprive her of it. Jud meant well, but 
he was getting to take too much on himself. 
Lattimer frowned a little as his eyes moved 
toward the table, where Jud was already 
busy with his clumsy bookkeeping, his face 
harsh and set under the strain of his 
labored writing. They were all under Jud’s 
thumb. One of these days he’d have to 
have it out with him, make him understand 
once for all that he wasn’t the head of the 
family. 

Retreating before the unpleasant thought, 
Lattimer drifted into the taproom. The 
four guests were seated as if for bridge; but 
he saw that the game had not begun, and 
guessed from the faces that turned quickly 
at the sound of his entrance that the talk 
had not been wholly free of anger. Lonnie 
Parlow looked queer, Lattimer thought, 
with a pang of sympathy for the trouble in 
the flushed countenance. It reminded him, 
somehow, of one of those unhappy con- 
ferences in the back room at the bank, 
when three or four of them would try to 
bait you into paying interest out of a 
pocket that was a lot worse than empty, as 
if they could frighten money into it if they 
tried hard enough. 

There was a little pause while the three 
others glanced expectantly at Parlow. Tor- 
bitt broke it at last with a short laugh. 

“Just in time, Lattimer. Parlow was 
just going to ask you for some fresh 
money.” 

Parlow’s eyes met Lattimer’s, angry and 
ashamed and hunted; they seemed to say 
that the boy was hoping for refusal. Latti- 
mer’s instinct sought refuge from the un- 
pleasantness that seemed to gather and 
approach like a banking thunderhead. 

“T—I’'d have to see Jud, I guess. You 
see ms 

“What’s it got to do with him?” Tor- 
bitt’s voice was suddenly alert, curious. 
“It’s your business, isn’t it?” 

“Jud’s got a half interest in it.’’ Latti- 
mer found a certain protection in the 
admission. ‘Besides, I’d have to get the 
money from him anyway. You cleaned 
out the cash drawer this noon; but Jud 
most always carries some. I’ll go get him.” 

“Wait!” Torbitt’s eyes seemed to be 
closer together than ever, and again Latti- 
mer tried to remember what it was that 
made him think he’d seen that look some- 
where else. Torbitt smiled slowly. ‘Yes, 
bring him in, will you? I’ve got a notion 
that might interest him.” 

Jud looked up sullenly from the scrawled 
account book. 

“What does he want? I got plenty to do 
without fooling around a pack of loafers.’ 
ae shook his head. ‘You tend to him, 
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He shook his head gloomily as he un- 
dressed. Torbitt certainly looked a lot like 
that mean horse. If Lonnie Parlow didn’t 
keep a sharp eye on him He lay 
awake and worried as he had done in the 
old days. It was a long time since he’d 
heard the far-away whistle of that late 
train on the other hill. Past eleven, and 
Jud still uptown, hunting a farm hand by 
lantern light, and that card game going on 
downstairs, three against one, a game in 
which your partner could make sure that 
you lost on every hand. 

There was nothing unusual in Jud’s 
absence from the breakfast table in the 
morning. He was always at his chores 
before the rest of the household woke, and 
often missed the meal when the farm work 
pressed; but Tom Lattimer was disturbed, 
nevertheless, when they sat down at the 
kitchen table without him, and went out 
afterward to the barn in search of him. 
The box stall was empty and the buggy 
missing from the barn floor. Lattimer’s 
anxiety deepened at the thought that Jud 
might not be back in time to deal with 
Torbitt and Parlow and the _ others. 
MeWhirter had promised to have their 
car ready sometime this forenoon. If he 
kept his word it might be necessary for 
Tom Lattimer to decide the issue without 
Jud’s support or counsel, and he shrank 
from the prospect. Either way it wouldn’t 
be agreeable. If he let them go before that 
check business was settled it might cost a 
lot of money; if he tried to detain them 
there’d surely be a nasty fuss. 

He hung about the barn, where he could 
watch the house and the road, avoiding his 
guests. Only when he saw the buggy turn 
in at the lane did his spirits lift. Jud was 
alone, but Lattimer was too relieved at the 
sight of him to worry about the failure of 
his errand. He greeted him eagerly and 
volunteered to attend to the horse, ob- 
serving that Armstead looked thoroughly 
tired for once. The lines in his face were 
deeper and more savage, his eyelids drooped 
wearily and his clothes were creased and 
rumpled, as if he had slept in them. 

“What?” He seemed to have forgotten 
about the farm hand he’d gone to get, to 
remember only after a moment’s thought. 
“Oh, him?”’ His lips pulled away from his 
teeth. “Got him, all right. Get this place 
farmed decent, I wouldn’t be su’prised.”’ 
His tone changed. “Seen McWhirter 
uptown—says he’ll be down with that 
there car around ten. Want you should 
keep clean out of that business, Tom. 
Leave me handle it, no matter what hap- 
pens, see?”’ 

“Wish you would,” said Lattimer heart- 
ily. “Going to let ’em go, or try to keep 
’em till you find out about the check?”’ 

“You leave me handle it,” said Jud 
again. 

He swung away toward the house, his 
shambling stride a little slower than its 
habit. Lattimer followed, uneasily curious. 
His nerves tightened as Torbitt appeared 
on the porch, cheerfully insolent with his 
after-breakfast cigarette; but Jud’s greet- 
ing reassured him. | 

“Car’ll be ready around ten. Better get 
packed up if you aim to make Syrchester 
by sundown.” 

Lattimer saw Torbitt’s narrow eyes 
pucker at their corners; he looked slyly 
amused. 

“Fine! I’ll see to it right away.” 

He snapped the cigarette into the grass 
and the screen door slammed behind him. 
Jud slowly ground the spark under his 
heel. His eye met Lattimer’s. 

“Remember, you leave me handle this, 
no matter how it strikes you. You keep 
clean out of it.” 

Lattimer nodded and followed him in 
through the woodhouse to the kitchen. 
Annie’s blue eyes hardened spitefully at 
the sight of Jud. It was clear that she 
hadn’t forgiven him for his interference in 
her affairs. Dora, without speech, set out 
food; and Armstead ate silently, with the 
intent, single-minded hunger of an animal. 
The sound of a motor interrupted him in a 
final mug of coffee, and Lattimer saw his 
face change as he straightened and set 
down his cup, drawing his hand across his 
mouth. He went into the taproom, Latti- 
mer following. Torbitt and two of the 
others were carrying their suitcases through 
the room. There was something queer in 
the way they stopped at the sight of 
Armstead. 

“Allright, go ahead.”’ Jud’s hand jerked 
toward the door. 

They seemed relieved, Lattimer thought. 
Torbitt grinned faintly. 
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*‘Parlow’ll be right down,” he said from 
the doorway. “‘You can settle up any 
difference in the bill with him while we’re 
stowing the bags.” 

Jud nodded, his glance on the passage to 
the stairs. 

“Wait for him, if you’re a mind to,” he 
said dryly. “Sheriff ’1l be along any minute 
now and he might want to talk to you 
some before he turns you loose.” 

“Sheriff?” Torbitt’s voice went shrill. 
“What’s he got to do with this? You 
mean i 

“Aim to get my money or send some- 
body up,” said Jud. “Maybe you three ’d 
ruther chip in and pay me that there five 
hundred. Know I can’t send you up for 
that check, but 4 

“What’s got into you? That check’s 
perfectly good if you go through with the 
play. The old man’ll settle.” 

Armstead laughed. 

“Never struck you there was a train up 
to Lakeport last night, I reckon. Figured 
I’d find out where I was at about the time 
you was burnin’ up the roads to Saratoga, 
didn’t you? Must make your money a 
sight easier ’n sweatin’ it out of the land. 
Time I get a dollar offn this here farm I 
ain’t apt torun no resks with it ’t I e’n help. 
Seen Frank Parlow last night—got him up 
out ’f bed to hear him tell how long that 
kid e’d break rock up to Stillburn before 
he’d pay that there check.”’ 

“Rats! He didn’t mean it!”’ Torbitt 
seemed relieved. ‘‘He’ll settle soon as he’s 
had a chance to cool down.” 

“Give you the check for four-fifty if you 
want,’ said Jud. ‘‘Sounded to me like he 
meant business, but maybe you know him 
better than me.” 

““We—we'll go out and talk it over,’ said 
Torbitt. ‘‘Doubt if we’ve got that much 
between us.” 

“Allright.” Jud turned his back toward 
them. The screen door slapped shut and, 
to Tom Lattimer, the retreating footsteps 
on the bricks of the porch floor sounded 
hurried. 

He touched Jud’s sleeve. 

“Better look out, Jud. They might ——” 

“You keep out of this!” 

The fierceness of the whisper frightened 
Lattimer. He sprang to the door at the 
noise of the starter; the car was already in 
motion. 

“Told you so! They’ve run away. I 
better see if I can get °em stopped uptown.” 

“Told you to keep out, didn’t I? What’d 
be the good of stoppin’ that crowd? Don’t 
7 us nothin’ only their share ’f the board 

j ae 

“We could hold the car, I guess.” 

Lattimer reached for the crank of the 
old-fashioned telephone against the wall. 
Armstead’s hand closed on his wrist. 

“Yes, and find ’t they ain’t got no title 
to it! Think a narrow-headed man like 
that there Torbitt ’d put up cash f’r a car 
when he don’t need to? Had me scared f’r 
a minute—thought the three of ’em was 
goin’ to chip in an’ settle.”” His huge hands 
went slowly shut, as if they closed on some- 
thing that they meant to crush. “Certainly 
would ’f hated to leave him get loose, after 
all,” he said. 

His glance turned toward the steps. 
Upstairs, Lattimer could hear the ancient 
floor creak under a solid tread. He was 
displeased; Jud hadn’t any reason for 
iid young Lonnie Parlow so bitterly as 
this. 

“You can’t do it, Jud!’’ He found him- 
self speaking almost with authority. ‘You 
can’t spoil that boy’s whole life by sending 
him to Stillburn just for a 

“Ain’t so sure it’d spoil him such a 
whole lot.” Jud’s voice creaked and Latti- 
mer realized that the words hadn’t been 
well chosen. “But you bet I ain’t goin’ to 
spend five hundred dollars on free schoolin’ 
for him, there nor nowheres else.’”’ He 
chuckled softly, and again Lattimer felt 
the sleeve tighten over the hard flexure of 
‘the forearm muscles. ‘‘Not when I been 
awake all night to get me the finest farm 
hand ’t ever happened—two hundred 
pounds ’f beef and bone ’t I c’n handle 
Stillburn fashion!” 


II 


N PRINCIPLE, of course, Tom Latti- 
mer disapproved of the fight, and knew 
that it was his duty to stop it; but as he 
hovered on the battle’s edge in the deep 
dry snow behind the barn, he was thor- 
oughly aware of a reprehensible pleasure in 
the spectacle, and he called his protests the 
more sharply for the sure knowledge that 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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their side. Even that first week, when both 
palms had been rubbed to raw flesh by the 
unfamiliar chafe of the fork handle, the 
boy hadn’t whined. He’d tried three times 
to whip Jud Armstead; but he’d taken each 
licking as he’d taken this last one, and had 
even stood up for Jud under Annie’s whip- 
lash tongue. Lattimer had a mild glow of 
anger toward Frank Parlow for not ap- 
preciating such a son. It was hard to 
understand a father who could wash his 
hands of a boy this way, after indulging 
him extravagantly for twenty years or 
more. Somebody ought to go and tell 
Frank Parlow the history of these five 
months; he certainly didn’t realize what 
good stuff there was in his son if he was 
handled right. 

Annie was in full torrent when Lattimer 
came into the kitchen. Under her de- 
nunciations, Jud slouched over his plate, his 
huge, awkward shoulders drooping comi- 
cally forward. To Lattimer there was 
something at once pitiful and funny in Jud’s 
visible awe of Annie, of whom nobody else 
on earth could possibly be afraid. It would 
have been easier to understand a fear of 
Dora’s unsmiling mouth and level, steady 
eyes; and yet Jud never seemed uneasy in 
her presence. 

“Let up on him, Annie. I tell you I 
started it, the same as always.” 

Lonnie cut cheerfully across a fuming 
sentence. Lattimer saw Jud’s eyes slant at 
Parlow with an unmistakable gratitude. It 
occurred to him for the first time that 
perhaps even Jud liked the youngster, 
mercilessly as he worked him. 

“T don’t care who started it,’’ Annie de- 
clared. “It’s just : 

“You wait. I'll get him, and get him 
right, the next time.’ Lonnie chuckled. 
“Tf I could just remember to watch that 
haymaker left # 

“Tf you fight him again I’ll never ——’”’ 

Annie stopped. Lattimer was afraid she 
was going tocry. Parlow grinned crookedly. 

“Now you be sensible, Annie. Think 
I’m going away without giving him the 
prize licking of his young life? Why, it 
wouldn’t be decent!” 

Jud looked up from his plate. 

“Have to hurry then,” he said slowly. 
“Your time’s most up—ain’t got over a 
month left, even figurin’ in int’rest and 
bein’ docked for fightin’ in workin’ hours.”’ 

Lattimer fancied that there was a hidden 
meaning behind Lonnie’s laugh. 

“Oh, Ill get you before I go, don’t you 
fret!”’ He lifted his arms and bent them 
slowly, as if enjoying their strength. ‘‘Get- 
ting tougher every day I work up in the 
woods. One of these times you'll get all 
that’s coming to you, and I'll be catching 
it from Annie because you’re wearing your 
face on the bias.” 

The creak of runners interrupted the 
talk. Jud got to his feet. 

“Cray said he’d bring over that horse he 
wants to sell. Guess I better go look him 
over now.” He glanced back. “Might 
come along, Lon—come in handy to know 
a mite about horses next time you go to 
Saratogy.” 

Lonnie reached for his wammus jacket. 
It seemed to Lattimer that he flushed a 
little under the unkind reminder. Jud had 
a nasty way of rubbing things in; it was 
about time he stopped dragging up that 
unlucky expedition to the races. In a mild 
annoyance Lattimer followed the others 
out to the retaining wall at the edge of the 
lawn. His first glance at the shaggy beast 
behind Jim Cray’s cutter told him all he 
wanted to know; but heeding the nice 
etiquette of the horse trade, he held his 
tongue while Jud made a patiently thorough 
inspection, and Cray, his breath showing 
white in the shrewd chill of the January 
day, delivered himself of a persuasive mono- 
logue. 
“What say, Lon? Think he’ll suit?” 


Jud turned to Parlow, to Lattimer’s 
resentful surprise. It wasn’t like Jud to 
ask advice about a horse trade; and if he 
wanted it, why ask it of a city boy instead 
of a man who knew something about the 
matter? 

“Not for a thin dime with a hole in it!” 
Lattimer was surprised again by the con- 
fident decision in the boy’s voice. 

“Why not?” 

Jud gave no ear to Cray’s injured re- 
buttals. Parlow twisted his heel nervously 
in the snow. 

“Sounds crazy, I guess; but he looks too 
much like Phil Torbitt for my money. Go 
ahead and laugh!” 

“Nothin’ to laugh at.’”’ Jud spoke 
soberly. ‘“‘Good solid sense to that. 
Wouldn’t want to bet much on anything ’t 
wore its eyes so close together.” 

He made short work of Cray’s endeavors 
to debate the point, and the disappointed 
vender presently departed, glumly refusing 
Lattimer’s invitation to come in and have 
dinner. 

Lattimer went down to the barn, after the 
meal was over, to help harness the team. 
Jud and Lonnie were a few steps in advance 
of him and he did not hear the beginning of 


their talk. 


As he came within earshot Jud was say- 
ing, “Make out to spare you a spell any 
time now, the way the work’s been going. 
Might’s well take a trip up to Lakeport and 
see your folks. Don’t aim to be no harder 
on you than I got to.” 

Lonnie chuckled comfortably. 

“Getting worried about what’ll happen 
the next time I wade into you, eh? You 
wait!” 

“Tt ain’t that. Guess you c’n lick me any 
time youreally got to doit. Ain’t’s young’s 
I was, and you keep right on gettin’ harder. 
Ain’t hurt your health much, farmin’ ain’t.”’ 

Lonnie flexed his arm slowly. 

“Not so you could notice it.” 

“Jest figured you was some better at 
sizin’ up folks ’n you was when you come 
here. Know better ’n to bet good money 
on a narrow-head, anyhow. Struck me ’t 
maybe you might make out to size up your 
father some different too. Kind of liked 
him that time I was up to see him.” 

Lattimer saw the boy’s jaws tighten. 

“Guess I know enough about that. I 
don’t claim I didn’t have it coming to me— 
I can see how many kinds of a mark I 
was—but that doesn’t matter. For all he 
knew, I might have been breaking rock by 
this time.” 

“Got it wrong about that.”’ Jud shook 
his head. ‘‘He knew I didn’t aim to spend 
no five hundred f’r the fun ’f sendin’ you up 
to Stillburn. Told him jest how I aimed to 
handle you if he didn’t pay that there 
check. Guess he figured ’t it would learn 
you somethin’ to work out that debt right 
here. Kind of promised him it would. 
Don’t guess Torbitt ’d find you such easy 
pickin’ again.” 

Lattimer saw the angry flush deepen in 
the boy’s face. 

“You mean to tell me that it’s all been a 
fake—a frame-up to—to make me work 
like—like a A 

“Wasn’t no fake about me bein’ so 
short-handed I’d ’ve done most anything 
to get me a good hand ’t couldn’t lay down 
on me n’r quit. Guess there ain’t been 
much fake about the work you been doin’, 
neither. Don’t you go gettin’ any notion I 
been missionaryin’ on you, Lon. All I was 
after was a good hand ’t I could handle 
Stillburn fashion. Figured on it way back 
when I left you have that extry cash so’s 
you could go on playin’ cards with them 
easy-runnin’ friends ’f yours. What I’m 
tellin’ you now is ’t I had to kind of talk 
your father into leavin’ me have you, 
’stead of payin’ that check like he was 
going to. Told him ’t maybe I could learn 
you most as much right here on the place 
as you'd be apt to find out in a good long 
stretch up to Stillburn.”’ i 

Lonnie’s hands closed and opened. He 
spoke between set teeth. 

“You ought to have sent me up! I had 
it coming—letting those grafters jolly me 
into making a crook out of myself! I ——’” 

Jud shook his head reflectively. 

“Wouldn’t ’ve paid me. Got all the help 
they c’n use down there anyhow. Don’t 
know but you been better off right here too. 
Ain’t sayin’ a word against state prison; 
but you wouldn’t ever get the good out ’f 
it if you got sent up f’r bein’ a crook. 
Sight of slick ones in there, of course; 
but”’—he turned toward the stalls—‘“‘but 
us murderers never left ’em mix with us no 
more ’n we c’d help.” 
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for you 


You ride on springs 
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best springs are 
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comfortable. 
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MIR. PIE THICK 


prospects know about the goods? What do 
they ever know about the propositions they 
shoot their rolls on? Nota thing. They go 
down on Standard Oil or Flivver Motors, 
and they don’t know any more about them 
than they knew about New Haven or Third 
Avenue Railways years ago. Just a lot of 
newspaper talk and a steer. Business is 
done on faith, Conway. 

“Planning a new campaign with the mis- 
takes left out, like a good general going 
home after taking a licking, I arrived at 
the Continental Hotel, where I was putting 
up, sharing a room with a Subway guard 
named Talbot Delacy. He was a powerful 
fellow, well used to pushing rows of people 
about at will, and I craved his company 
after my altercation with my help. He was 
lying on his bed and reading a book. 

““* What are you doing?’ I asked sociably. 

““*Gone blind?’ he grumbled. 

“‘What are you reading?’ I amended 
after a decent interval. 

© lot of hokum,’ he said then, hurling 
the book to the floor and lurching off the 
bed. ‘And they got me for two dollars to 
show me how to make a great big glittering 
success in my life. Say, Pet, I would give 
two more dollars for one good poke at the 
man that wrote that book. If I could 
smack him just one I would consider my- 
self a success in life, believe me. Taking 
a poor man’s two dollars and telling him to 
stop thinking. Who’s been thinking?’ 

“He went to his work; I’d forgotten 
that he was on the night shift. I locked the 
door and pushed the dresser against it for 
the sake of privacy and lay down for a 
quiet evening’s reading. I accepted the 
book which Talbot had rejected. His fac- 
ulty for just literary criticism was not what 
had recommended him to me in the first 
place. I thought he might be wrong about 
the book. 

“And he was wrong, Conway. That 
book was one of the greatest books I’ve 
ever read in all my living days. Well, to be 
perfectly candid, I’m not much of a book- 
worm, and if I went down to the big l- 
brary on Forty-second Street I might see 
a few strangers in the ranks; but I’ve al- 
ways liked to improve my mind when I had 
nothing else to do, and this book was a real 
revelation. It was entitled like this, as I re- 
eall: 


“THE ESOTERIC LAW OF SUCCESS 
BY 
PROFESSOR MICAH PFAFF, 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF SUCCESS 
SUCCESSOR 


“Tt was a scrawny little paper-covered 
book, and I thought it was one of these 
ten-cent books of comic gags, and I started 
into it looking for a laugh. I read two or 
three pages, and I had several good laughs, 
not wanting to let on to be dumb; but it 
was what you might call forced humor; and 
I guess I was secretly getting a tempera- 
ture like Talbot Delacy, when it came to 
me that the book wasn’t even intended to 
be funny. Well, there was a laugh in that, 
and I kept on reading. It read something 
like this, Conway: 


“*Have you ever paused to consider, 
reader, that you are performing every 
second in the day the greatest marvels of 
chemistry, the most wonderful feats in en- 
gineering, the most abstruse problems in 
mathematics, the most astounding achieve- 
ments in science? This means YOU—no 
matter who you are! 

“““Ask the greatest chemist that ever 
lived how to turn a boiled potato into hair 
and bone and blood and muscle, and he’ll 
throw up his hands. Ask the greatest en- 
gineer to build and operate an engine 
smaller than his fist that will keep hitting 
for twenty-four hours a day for seventy 
years, and he’ll look at you as if you were 
crazy. And yet you know how to do those 
things. The proof is that you’re doing 
them! You’re digesting three squares a 
day, you're keeping your heart pump- 
ing —— 


“T began to take notice. He had an 
argument there, Conway. I could hardly 
claim I didn’t know how to digest a boiled 
potato, since I’d digested a trainload in my 
time; and yet, in a way, I didn’t know, you 
know. But he was ready for me there: 


ein _other words, reader, you know 
everything there is to know, but you don’t 


know you know it. And, reader, you never’ 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


will know these things with the hatrack 
you’ve been doing your thinking with so 
far, because you know them only with your 
subconscious mind! 

“*Tiook at Walter Johnson winding up 
to put over his smoke ball; look at a jug- 
gler on the stage keeping a straw hat and 
a piano stool and a lit lamp and a cigar all 
in the air at once. Are those men thinking 
what they’re doing? Not at all; they’ve 
done these things so often that they’ve 
passed into their subconscious mind. If you 
think it’s thinking does it, ask the first col- 
lege president you meet to balan¢e even his 
umbrella on the end of his nose, and see 
what he tells you. 

‘Reader, you can do anything, abso- 
lutely anything! Nothing is impossible to 
you. Why don’t you give up trying to 
think and resign your business affairs and 
your love affairs to your subconscious mind? 
Send ten dollars for advanced course for 
adepts. Don’t stop to think. Do it! Do 
it now! Cash or money order. No stamps.’ 


“T read the book through at one lying. 
I do not say that I didn’t muff a word here 
and there, but I got its message. It gave 
me a corking idea. I put the book aside and 
lay back to study it out. 

“‘T had a vision of the millions of honest 
and hard-working people in America who 
plug away and get nowhere. I saw the mul- 
titudes of factory workers walking slowly 
away from the pay windows with their flat- 
chested envelopes. I saw the big armies of 
government clerks filling routine jobs, keep- 
ing at them year after year, waiting for 
dead men’s shoes. I saw the _ school- 
teachers—twenty-five thousand in New 
York alone; the policemen—about fifteen 
thousand in this one city; the soldiers 
doing one-two-three-four, the farm hands 
getting up in the dark. And to think that 
each and every one of these men and 
women had a subconscious mind that could 
free him from the curse of labor, to think 
that nothing but the lack of twelve dol- 
lars’ worth of information about themselves 
kept them grinding away! Professor Pfaff 
was doing a great work in the way of in- 
oculating these people with a divine discon- 
tent and getting them sore on their rotten 
jobs, but he couldn’t begin to reach the 
millions. Most of them wouldn’t give up 
twelve dollars to see an earthquake. And 
yet every one of these factory operatives 
was a potential Edison; every clerk would 
make a good millionaire; every civil- 
service employe would adorn the White 
House—yes, by George, and every Tom, 
Dick and Jenny of them would make a 
crackajack stock and bond salesman! 

“They would, you know. Business is 
done on faith, as I think I have said, and 
there was somebody who had faith in every 
one of these people. The idea that the pro- 
fessor gave me was to go after the man in 
the street; he could sell stock to somebody, 
and if I could get enough of him, he would 
sell stock to everybody. I jumped up right 
then and there and I dashed off my first 
appeal for salesmen. Later on I took whole 
columns and spreads in the metropolitan 
papers, but this first ad was just a few tight 
little lines. I hustled it around in time for 
the late morning edition. It went like this: 


““T)o YoU WANT A BIG SALARY? 


““*A& big corporation about to be formed 
needs hundreds of men and women from 
eighteen to eighty to fill big executive jobs. 
Easy work, short hours, and big pay. No 
experience necessary. First come first 
served. Come on, everybody! 

“*Consolidated Brokers of America.’ 


“T admit my confidence slid off in the 
morning. You know how that is, Conway; 
you go to bed all hopped up with a scheme 
and everything is rosy; and then you come 
to in the morning and everything is still 
and gray and cold, and the big idea rushes 
back to embrace you, but you hold it off 
for another look. You decide you'll take 
your time and not rush off without your 
coffee. Maybe you had a talk with your 
boss all planned out—what you’d say and 
what he’d say, and then how you’d put the 
crusher on him—and it went as smooth as 
an act the night before; but in the morning 
you’re not so sure that the boss will be 
letter-perfect in his part. 

“T felt like that about my ad; I guess 
my subconscious mind hadn’t taken hold 
yet. It seemed to me that anybody who 


would fall for that ad would be an awful 
sucker; I’d shot my forty-five cents for 
nothing or I had another guess. I wouldn’t 
have an answer, not until the Brooklyn 
Daily News-Beagle wrote to me in a couple 
of days and said they supposed I hadn’t 
got results and why not try an insert in a 
regular newspaper. Yes, Conway, in that 
cold gray dawn you could have bought the 


Consolidated Brokers of America, wreck, | 


spare and tools, by offering to owe me five 
dollars. 

““T got up and went downstairs one step 
at a time, and sat a long while studying the 
erains in my coffee cup for a warning of 
two angry salesmen, and then I went 
around to the office to see if the price of 
lunch was in the mails. 

“<«What’s up?’ I said to the policeman 
in the hall. ‘Was there a fire here, officer?’ 

““Only a riot,’ he said. ‘The reserves 
just cleared the street and these few here 
are all that’s left of them.’ 

““«These—what?’ I said, looking at the 
solid ranks that half filled the hall and 
stretched up the stairs out of sight. 

“You ought to have seen them an hour 
ago. Make way there now! Move over and 
let people get by!’ 

“‘T sidled up the stairs to my office. I 
noticed that every one of these waiting 
people had a copy of the New York Daily 
Popeye in his hand; that was the paper 
I’drun my insert in, but I went along smil- 
ingly, never imagining. But when I put 
my key in the door a big fellow at the head 
of the line took me by the shoulder and 
announced that he came first and proposed 
to be served first with a big executive salary 
for doing as little as possible. It staggered 
me for an instant. I can twist a crowd 
around my little finger if I get a chance to 
work over it, but this thing took me so by 
surprise that I was frightened enough to 
turn state’s evidence. 

“**« Aj]—all of you?’ I faltered. 

““Never mind nobody else,’ he said, 
moving his big shoulders toward his out- 
standing ears. ‘Your trouble is with me. 
I’ve been standing here since nine o’clock, 
so don’t think you can pick one of those 
guys and give me the razz. I’m hired, 
what I mean.’ 

‘As I may have said before, I never per- 
mit a subordinate to take the least liberty 
with me. I squared right up to this fellow, 
and I shot back, ‘Why, of course you’re 
hired! And now what about it?’ That 
took the wind out of his sails; it was an 
unexpected stroke. That’s all great busi- 
ness genius is, when you come right down 
to it, Conway—the ability to see and do 
the unexpected thing. Original thinking, 
in other words. I remember paying a bill 
once However, that’s a story in itself; 
most extraordinary, but I can’t go into it 
now. ‘And you're hired too,’ I snapped, 
singling out another forbidding fellow. 
‘Come in here, you two. Shut the door. 
Can you read?’ 

“«Nope.’ 

““Can you write?’ 

ce ‘Nope.’ ; 

““You can write your name, can’t you?’ 

“A little bit, boss.’ 

“““Good! Take those pads and go out- 
side and take the name and address of 
everybody out there. Let them write their 
names down and where they live. Under- 
stand? Tell the first dozen to wait and 
send the rest home until they hear from 
me. Go!’ 

“T heard the army marching away in 
route step under the hoarse orders of my 
two hard-boiled sergeants, and then I was 
alone with the picked dozen. They were 
representative men and women, a fair cross 
section of Help-Wanted readers. My two 
handy men were Weehawken chicken pull- 
ers; [hada typist, two salesladies, a dancing 
hostess, a colored elevator boy, a compos- 
itor, a diamond setter, a dishwasher and 
two lawyers. They were between the ages 
of twenty and forty, except the dancing 
hostess; she was either sixteen or sixty, 
and she couldn’t have been both, but she 
looked it. 

“T took a bottle of water from my desk, 
shook it to raise the bead, held it up to the 
light and passed it around for examination. 
‘Here,’ I said, ‘is a sample’ of Niagara 
Falls. It is not a handmade sample got up 
for sales purposes, but just run of the mill.’ 

“This was a little test in character analy- 
sis, Conway; to be perfectly candid, I’d 
drawn the water from the tap. I watched 
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The American people appear to be on the thresh- 
‘id of a transportation experience far finer than 
ny they have ever known. 


\ new carrier, of immense utility, and fast devel- 
ping toward perfection, is taking rank with the 
‘utomobile for personal use, the street railway 
‘or the movement of city populations, and the 
feat rail systems for swift, long-distance travel. 


t is the motorbus. 


ficient, elastic, popular—it is the twentieth 
entury’s newest gift to public transportation. 


* * * 


ook where you will, you see the motorbus— 
artying its millions in the cities, distributing and 
eeding the traffic of steam and electric rail lines, 
preading its network of highway travel over the 
countryside. 


ast year, it transported its billions of passengers 
‘nd covered its billions of passenger miles. 


this is the fruition of a ten-year development, 
he result of great public need, wise public and 
stivate enterprise, good roads, good laws, and 
mazing progress in the designing of vehicles, the 
cience of operating them, and the manufacture 
of equipment for them. 


* * * 


‘t was in nosmall part made possible by the pneu- 
matic tire so widely employed in motorbus serv- 
ce today, and in the pioneering and developing 
of that tire, the work of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company has been most significant. 


y 2 
You will recall the pioneer Goodyear motor 
‘xpresses on pneumatic tires designed for heavy 
luty over long distances. 


Day and night, winter and summer, these Good- 
reat couriers ran the 900 miles between Akron 
ind Boston, scaling the mountains, threading the 


| 
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cities, crossing the country, to establish the fact 
that tires could be built for heavy loads and hard 
service, for sustained performance, for long, eco- 
nomical life. 


You will remember those national demonstra- 
tions, the Goodyear transcontinental runs, from 
New York to San Francisco and down around the 
rim of the desert back again, to prove dramati- 
cally that the vision of the far-secing men who 
have built up this motorbus industry was sound 
and clear. 


* * * 


That pioneering preceded the steady, faithful 
development of the Goodyear Pneumatic to its 
present-day status as the standard pneumatic tire 
for motorbus service the country over. 


From those early days to this, the Goodyear effort 
to perfect this tire has never ceased. 


Now it is crowned by the invention in Good- 
year’s own mills of that extra-clastic, extra-dnra- 
ble new material, SUPERTWIST. . 


SUPERTWIST adds to the tractive power of the 
famous Goodyear All-Weather Tread, the lasting 
life of Goodyear rubber, and the rugged strength 
of Goodyear construction, the final values of 
greater carcass life, sidewall flexibility, road activ- 
ity and riding comfort. 


It makes the Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Tire the 
preferred equipment of such operating successes as 
the Public Service Transportation Company of New 
Jersey, with its 700 buses, traveling 2,000,000 miles 
a month, and serving over 100 municipalities and 
the country in between. 


To evety operator, large and small, this accom- 
plishment in tire construction is the best assurance 
that the pioneer marches abreast of the people's 
need, straight to the future success of the new 
transportation. 


More people ride on Goodyear 
tires than any other kind 
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“Made with SUPERTWIST 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

““And then there were seven. I didn’t 
know it at the time, but that was an aw- 
fully good percentage to catch out of twelve. 
I equipped these seven stickers with litera- 
ture in which they could read about the 
big executive jobs and sent them forth. I 
was sure they’d make good promptly, so 
I gave them 10 per cent commission and no 
salary. That was as good a proposition as 
they could have got from the biggest and 
best bond house in Wall Street, and it had 
the further advantage of leaving 40 per 
cent for me. 

“And, sure enough, Conway, inside of 
one elapsed hour the first of the chicken 
pullers came back into the office with a 
proud smile on his face. His name, if I re- 
call it, was Clarence Limburg. ‘There’s the 
jack, boss,’ he said, dumping a full pint of 
small change onto the desk. ‘Sold five 
hundred shares to my old man. He’s all 
crippled up, and he’s laying on the ground 
down on Fulton Street.’ 

““*You didn’t have to cripple him, did 
you?’ I said sternly. 

““What do you mean?’ 

““*T mean, did you have trouble to per- 
suade him?’ 

“Trouble to persuade a cripple?’ He 
sniffed contemptuously. ‘I should say 
not. I shoved it under his nose and told 
him to sign up.’ 

““What business is the old gentleman 
in?’ 

““*Ffe’s a cripple, I told you. He sits on 
the steps with his arm up his back and 
people give money to look at him. What 
you call a licensed peddler, boss. Took in 
fifty dollars this morning. Yes, my old 
man is sitting pretty. Well, I’m getting 
mine now; I couldn’t have made five dol- 
lars in an hour at my trade if I busted my 
suspenders. Give me my papers and I[’ll 
go sell another edition. My old woman’s 
got dough too.’ 

“So far, good; but the best was yet to 
come. Inside that week these seven Trojans 
sold twenty-six hundred dollars’ worth of 
stock, cleaning up an average of thirty- 
seven dollars apiece right in the midst of 
those hard times. Well, the colored boy 
ran away with four hundred dollars, but 
the Greater Niagara people gave me that 
much stock for nothing, and my cut was 
still eight hundred and eighty dollars. I 
sat down right away and wrote a testi- 
monial to Professor Pfaff, who had tipped 
me off. And when I came to tabulate those 
sales it was as I had figured out; my sales- 
men had done all their selling to friends 
and relations. 

““Keep it up,’ I told them. ‘Make next 
week the banner week.’ 

“And they went to it like good fellows. 
But they didn’t do so well that week. They 
sold a hundred dollars’ worth, but it all 
went to the dancing hostess whose heavy 
sugar papa had just come to town, and he 
messed things up by telling her she could 
keep it and the stock too. And so my 
seven coadjutors drifted in on me during 
the week and told me they’d run out of 
relations, and that they could still love that 
executive job to death, but they had to eat. 

““The matter with you,’ I said to him or 
her, ‘is that you’re one of these floaters 
who drift around from job to job, trying 
to better their jobs instead of bettering 
their work.’ There’s something for all of us 
in that, Conway. Never leave business for 
business; don’t get up and move on when 
you’re sitting pretty. ‘Look at me,’ I said. 
‘I used up my relations long ago, and I 
haven’t a friend who’d lend me a dime, and 
I’m booming right along. But I’m not ar- 
guing with you. Go on and quit.’ 

“And they did, Conway—the whole 
seven of them. Was I discouraged and cast 
down? Not in the least. I knew I’d made 
one of the greatest discoveries in the his- 
tory of selling. I banked my eight hundred 
and eighty dollars for a reference and went 
over and took four hundred square feet in 
the new Mid-City Building at two-ten a 
square foot. I ordered a sign forty feet long 
and four feet high. I ran a big square-peg 
ad in three newspapers. Many people think 
I ‘invented that expression ‘a square peg 
In a round hole,’ but I didn’t. The Patent 
Office in Washington says I didn’t, and 
what’s good enough for Washington is good 
enough for me. They refused me a patent 
on it. I think they should have afforded 
me protection, as I was the first to see its 
commercial possibilities, but I bowed to 
their decision and pegged away. 

“Tt was the same thing all over again 
on a larger scale. I put on sixty salesmen, 
and they all sold stock and then quit on 
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me. They were all sorts of people, taken 
out of all sorts of jobs; they sold fifteen 
thousand dollars’ worth, netting me six 
thousand dollars, and then threw up their 
hands and quit. Did I throw in the towel? 
No, sir; I took the rest of the floor and 
opened up big. 

“T don’t want to brag, but I think I was 
the only executive in America who had to 
hire a new personnel every two weeks, and 
every man jack of them inexperienced. 
How would you like to try it in your busi- 
ness, Conway? Could you make a dollar 
with a turnover like that? Could you keep 
a jump ahead of the red flag? I made 
money in large packages. I sold the propo- 
sitions the people want, the sort they can 
see a real profit in. No Flivver Motors or 
Nazareth Steel; the way my customers 
figured, they would be suckers to wait a 
year for 6 or 7 per cent of their money 
when they had it all already. That’s psy- 
chology. 

“The last year I was in business I em- 
ployed eighteen thousand salesmen. Listen 
to what I’m saying, Conway—eighteen 
thousand. I had sixty thousand applicants 
and they cost me a dollar a head in adver- 
tising. I turned down the bulk of them 
because they didn’t have steady jobs; the 
people I wanted had jobs already, the solid 
and respectable people who had good friends 
and relations, not just drifters. 

“There was a pitiful aspect to my busi- 
ness. I’ve shed tears, and shed them on a 
public platform, too, when I’ve been de- 
livering an inspirational talk and have come 
to speak of the countless floaters there are 
in America—people that won’t stick to 
their jobs. Two weeks here, and out they 
go to try something else. Conway, it’s a 
ghastly burden on American business. I 
didn’t want that sort. Mulling it over, it 
struck me that I should advertise for men 
who would stick to their jobs. I see that 
wrinkle is being worked extensively nowa- 
days, but I claim I originated it; the idea 
is to face the essential difficulty and not 
blink it. I read an ad in a paper yesterday 
that went like this: ‘The only way to be- 
come a steeple jack is by actual practice in 
sealing high buildings. Let no so-called 
school delude you that they can teach you 
by mail. It can’t be done. Enroll at once 
for our new course in actual and practical 
steeple jacking in six lessons, all easy read- 


ing. The American Institute of Jacks and 
Riggers.’ Another was addressed to deaf 
mutes: ‘Do you wish to become a great 


public speaker? You will never succeed 
without learning to talk, and don’t listen 
to anything different. Send immediately 
for our big bargain offer in six lessons.’”’ 

“T get it, Pethick. And how did you come 
out in getting men to quit their jobs by ad- 
vertising for men who’d stick to them?” 

“Eixcellently, Conway. I got a much 
higher percentage of available material. It 
was harder going toward the end; a num- 
ber of wise men had been watching me, and 
they went to stealing my stuff and raiding 
my preserves; but I could always pull a 
new one. But then came this regrettable 
affair with this young fellow McCann, and 
I was indicted and charged with fraud. I’m 
not going into that, beyond saying that I 
was found guilty and given a term in prison. 
What I’m getting at here is this matter of 
the check grabbers.” 

“The judge said you were a public men- 
ace, Pethick, and that your methods were 
a curse to honest business.” 

“That was a nice thing to say about a 
man, wasn’t it?’’ said Pethick, reddening 
with anger. “I was a salesman, Conway. 
It was my business to sell, and I sold; and 
if the goods didn’t stand up, it was no skin 
off my neck. That is, I thought it wasn’t. 
However, let that pass; there’s no per- 
centage in harboring ill will, Conway. Just 
to show I was willing to let bygones be 
bygones, I sent that judge a prospectus of 
the Hampodyne Radio Corporation when 
I got out of jail and was handling the stock, 
and he reciprocated by buying a big block 
of it. 

“You know the Hampodyne radio, Con- 
way. It’s the best on the market, or was a 
short while ago. I’m open to reason and 
always was, and it didn’t take me three 
years to figure out that I didn’t want any 
more Greater Niagara Power Company or 
Boreal Improvement Company; I had my 
opinion, but if judges and juries weregoing 
to think differently, there was no percent- 
age in being pig-headed. I determined that 
I would get a proposition that would keep 
me out in the open, even if I didn’t make 
so much. I didn’t have a dollar out of the 
two hundred thousand I had before the 
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crash of the Consolidated Brokers of Amer- 
ica. Where did it go? Don’t ask me. It 
went. A friend put me on to this man 
Hamp, who'd invented a radio that seemed 
to be a stem-winder, and I took hold of put- 
ting it on the market. 

“This Hamp was just an inventor. All 
he knew about me was that I was the 
prominent promoter that everybody had 
been talking about; what they had been 
saying toward the end he didn’t seem to 
know, having a gift for minding his own 
business. He didn’t seem to be advised of 
recent improvements in stock shoving. He 
had an old-fashioned notion that he ought 
to sell some moneyed fellow on his con- 
traption and get him to put up enough to 
build a few machines, and then some big 
bond house would take hold and under- 
write enough stock to get into production 
and probably send their salesmen around 
with a sample radio in a grip. A big ad- 
vertising campaign, and all that sort of 
thing. 

“Well, now you know those capitalists 
want a very handsome cut. I explained to 
Hamp how much simpler it would be to 
sell the stock first and get the money in and 
then make up his mind what he would do 
with it. Maybe he would decide he had 
made enough, and he would let somebody 
else build the radio and make another for- 
tune. He balked at first, seeming to think 
I was proposing something dishonest; but 
I showed him there was nothing compelling 
him to skip with the money if he didn’t 
choose to, and he was finally convinced and 
let me take hold. All I asked him for was 
one thousand dollars for printing and the 
first week’s salary account, office rent, ad- 
vertising, and the like, and he would be 
afloat. He scraped it up, just about. Re- 
member, Conway, this was an absolutely 
legitimate proposition and buying the stock 
was like a tip from the feed bin. I was 
figuring on pyramiding on it myself. 

“T took a handsome suite of offices, put 
on a few men to count money, bought every- 
thing on time, and ran a big square-peg 
ad—come on, everybody! You men that 
can stick to a job, come here and stick to 
this one! Big corporation, about to be 
formed to market a utility of national scope, 
needs hundreds of inexperienced men to 
fill big executive jobs. 

“Did they come? Conway, they came 
running. In spite of the fact that I had had 
a dozen flourishing imitators when the 
Consolidated Brokers went under, the sup- 
ply didn’t seem to have been more than 
scratched. And there weren’t many chicken 
pullers and dishwashers among them, 
either; surprisingly few. Most of them 
were brisk, clean-cut, shrewd-eyed young 
men, confident as actors and glib as the 
street worker who offers you nine dollars’ 
worth of jewelry for twenty-five cents. The 
best material for salesmen, if only I could 
sell them on my proposition. That is all 
I was afraid of. But I was worrying need- 
lessly; they were sold before they came. 
They listened respectfully to my exposi- 
tion of the wonderful opportunities that 
awaited them in the radio field, agreed 
promptly to sell stock when I switched onto 
that aspect of the matter, and made only 
one stipulation. They said there was abso- 
lutely nothing doing on straight commis- 
sion and that they had to have salaries. 

“T met that cleverly enough. I told 
them that I would pay salaries for the first 
week, while they were trying the proposi- 
tion out, and that thereafter they’d be on 
straight commission if they wanted to stick. 
You get the good sense of that; I knew 
the great majority of them would have a 
big week back home, and after that it would 
be harder, but not on me. And I put on fifty 
of them on terms all the way down from 
fifty a week and 2 per cent, to 10 per cent 
and ten dollars. I tried to pick them all of 
the typeI mentioned, the livewire sort, a bit 
hard-boiled, but wide awake; the sort I’d 
been when I was a young fellow. And then 
I told Hamp he could get busy, because we 
had struck the rock of the nation’s finances, 
which is the roll inside the broken teapot, 
and streams of revenue were going to gush. 
I had a little something left over from my 
inspirational talk to my men. 

“Things were quiet around the office that 
week. Most of my boys didn’t take time 
off to report every day. It seemed as 
though most of them lived in the suburbs 
and farther, and they could only call on the 
long-distance. But I was sure that we’d 
have signed contracts on Saturday for ten 
to twenty thousand dollars, which we could 
show at the bank; and when Hamp asked 
me to take the half day off and go scouting 
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He spent a leisurely hour on the lanai 
with his pipe and the morning paper. At 
about half past ten he got out the roadster 
and drove to the police station. “Hallet and 
Chan, he was told, were in a conference 
with the prosecutor. He sat down to wait, 
and in a few moments word came for him 
to join them. Entering Greene’s office, he 
saw the three men seated gloomily about 
the prosecutor’s desk. 

“Well, I guess I’m some detective,’’ he 
announced. Greene looked up quickly. 

“Found anything new?” 

“Not precisely,’ John Quincy admitted. 
“But last night when I was walking along 
Kalakaua Avenue with a young woman 
somebody took a couple of wild shots at me 
from the bushes, and when I got home I 
found this letter waiting.” 

He handed the epistle to Hallet, who 
read it with evident disgust, then passed it 
on to the prosecutor. 

“That doesn’t get us anywhere,” the 
captain said. 

“Tt may get me somewhere, if I’m not 
careful,’ John Quincy replied. ‘‘ However, 
I’m rather proud of it. Sort of goes to show 
that my detective work is hitting home.” 

““Maybe,”’ answered Hallet carelessly. 

Greene laid the letter on his desk. 

“My advice to you,” he said, ‘“is to carry 
a gun. That’s unofficial, of course.’’ 

“Nonsense, I’m not afraid,’’ John Quincy 


told him. ‘I’ve got a pretty good idea who 
sent this thing.” 
“You have?” Greene said. 


“Yes; he’s a friend of Captain Hallet’s— 
Dick Kaohla.” 

“What do you mean—he’s a friend of 
mine?” flared Hallet. 

“Well, you certainly treated him pretty 
tenderly the other night.” 

“T knew what I was doing,”’ said Hallet 
grouchily. 

“T hope you did. But if he puts a bullet 
in me some lovely evening, I’m going to be 
pretty annoyed with you.” 

“Oh, you’re in no danger,” Hallet an- 
swered. “Only a coward writes anony- 
mous letters.” 

“Yes, and only a coward shoots from 
ambush. But that isn’t saying he can’t 
take a good aim.”’ 

Hallet picked up the letter. ‘“‘I’ll keep 
this. It may prove to be evidence.” 

“‘Surely,’’ agreed John Quincy. “And 
you haven’t got any too much evidence, as 
I see it.” 

“Ts that so?” growled Hallet. “‘We’ve 
made a rather important discovery about 
that Corsican cigarette.” 

“Oh, I’m not saying Charlie isn’t good,” 
smiled John Quincy. “I was with him 
when he worked that out.” 

A uniformed man appeared at the door. 

“Bgan and his daughter and Captain 
Cope,’ he announced to Greene. “‘Want to 
see them now, sir?”’ 

“Send them in,’’ ordered the prosecutor. 

“T’d like to stay, if you don’t mind,” 
J ohn Quincy suggested. 

, by all means,’’ Greene answered. 
“We couldn’t get along without you.’ 

The policeman brought Egan to the door 
and the proprietor of the Reef and Palm 
came into the room. His face was haggard 
and pale; his long siege with the authorities 
had begun to tell. But a stubborn light 
still flamed in his eyes. After him came 
Carlota Egan, fresh and beautiful, and with 
a new air of confidence about her. Captain 
Cope followed, tall, haughty, a man of evi- 
dent power and determination. 

“This is the prosecutor, I believe?”’ he 
said. ‘Ah, Mr. Winterslip, I find you 
everywhere I go.” 

“You don’t mind my staying?”’ inquired 
John Quincy. 

“Not in the least, my boy. Our business 
here will take but a moment.”” He turned 
to Greene. “Just as a preliminary,’ he 
continued, “I am Capt. Arthur Temple 
Cope of the British Admiralty, and this 
gentleman’”’—he_ nodded toward the pro- 
prietor of the Reef and Palm—‘“‘is my 
brother.” 

“Really?” said Greene. 
Egan, as I understand it.” 

“His name is James Egan Cope,” the 
captain replied. ‘‘He dropped the Cope 
many years ago for reasons that do not con- 
cern us now. I am here simply to say, sir, 
that you are holding my brother on the 
flimsiest pretext I have ever encountered 
in the course of my rather extensive travels. 
If necessary I propose to engage the best 


“His name is 


lawyer in Honolulu and have him free by 
night. But I’m giving you this last chance 
to release him and avoid a somewhat pain- 
io exposé of the sort of nonsense you go in 
or 


John Quincy glanced at Carlota Egan. 
Her eyes were shining, but not, alas, on 
him. They were on her uncle. 

Greene flushed slightly. 

“A good bluff, captain, is always worth 
trying,” he said. 

_ “Oh, then you admit you’ve been bluff- 
ing,”’ said Cope quickly. 

“T was referring to your attitude, sir,” 
Greene replied. 

“Oh, I see,’ Cope said. ‘I'll sit down, 
if you don’t mind. As I understand it, you 
have two things against old Jim here. One 
is that he visited Dan Winterslip on the 
night of the murder and now refuses to 
divulge the nature of that call. The other 
is the stub of a.Corsican cigarette which 
was found by the walk outside the door of 
Winterslip’s living room.’’ Greene shook 
his head. 

“Only the first,” he responded. “The 
Corsican cigarette is no longer evidence 
against Egan.’”’ He leaned suddenly across 


his desk. “‘It.is, my dear Captain Cope, 
evidence against you.”’ Cope met his look 
unflinchingly. 


Really?’’ he remarked. John Quincy 
noted a flash of startled bewilderment in 
Carlota Egan’s eyes. 

“That’s what I said,’’ Greene continued. 
“I’m very glad you dropped in this morn- 
ing, sir. I’ve been wanting to talk to you. 
I’ve been told that you were heard to ex- 
press a strong dislike for Dan Winterslip.” 

“T may have. I certainly felt it.” 

ce Why 2 ” 

“‘As a midshipman on a British warship, 
I was familiar with Australian gossip in the 
80’s. Mr. Dan Winterslip had an unsav- 
ory reputation. It was rumored on good 
authority that he rifled the sea chest of his 
dead captain on the Maid of Shiloh. Per- 
haps we’re a bit squeamish, but that is the 
sort of thing we sailors cannot forgive. 
There were other quaint deeds in connec- 
tion with his blackbirding activities. Yes, 
my dear sir, I heartily disliked Dan Win- 
terslip, and if I haven’t said so before, I say 
it now.” 

“You arrived in Honolulu a week ago 
yesterday,’’ Greene continued. ‘‘ At noon— 
Monday noon. You left the following day. 
Did you, by any chance, call on Dan 
Winterslip during that period?” 

“‘T did not.’ 

“Ah, yes. I may tell you, sir, that the 
Corsican cigarettes found in Egan’s case 
were of Turkish tobacco. The stub found 
near the scene of Dan Winterslip’s murder 
was of Virginia tobacco. So also, my dear 
Captain Cope, was the Corsican cigarette 
you gave our man Charlie Chan in the 
lobby of the Alexander Young Hotel last 
Sunday night.’’ Cope looked at Chan and 
smiled. 

“* Always the detective, eh?”’ he said. 


“Never mind that!’’ Greene cried. “‘I’m 
asking for an explanation.” 
“The explanation is very simple,’’ Cope 


replied. ‘I was about to give it to you 
when you launched into this silly cross- 
examination. The Corsican cigarette found 
by Dan Winterslip’s door was, naturally, of 
Virginia tobacco. I never smoke any other 
kind.” 

“What?” 

“There can be no question about it, sir. 
I dropped that cigarette there myself.” 

“But you just told me you didn’t call on 
Dan Winterslip.”’ 

“That was true; I didn’t. I called on 
Miss Minerva Winterslip, of Boston, who is 
a guest in the house. Asa matter of fact, I 
had tea with her last Monday at five 
o’clock. You may verify that by telephon- 
ing the lady.” 

Greene glanced at Hallet, who glanced at 
the telephone, then turned angrily to John 
Quincy. 

‘“Why the devil didn’t she tell me that?” 
he demanded. John Quincy smiled. 

“T don’t know, sir. Possibly because she 
never thought of Captain Cope in connec- 
tion with the murder.” 

“‘She’d hardly be likely to,’’ Cope said. 
“Miss Winterslip and I had tea in the living 
room, then went out and sat on a bench in 
the garden, chatting over old times. When 
I returned to the house I was smoking a 
cigarette. I dropped it just outside the 
living-room door. Whether Miss Winterslip 
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noted my action or not, I don’t know. She 
probably didn’t; it isn’t the sort of thing 
one remembers. You may call her on the 
telephone if you wish, sir.” 

Again Greene looked at Hallet, who 
shook his head. 

“T’ll talk with her later,’ announced the 
captain of detectives. Evidently Miss Mi- 
nerva had an unpleasant interview ahead. 

“At any rate,’’ Cope continued to the 
prosecutor, “‘you had yourself disposed of 
the cigarette as evidence against old Jim. 


” 


“His silence, yes,’’ Greene cut in; ‘‘and 
the fact that Winterslip had been heard to 
express a fear of Jim Egan.’’ Cope frowned. 

“Had he, really?’’ He considered a mo- 
ment. ‘Well, what of it? Winterslip had 
good reason to fear a great many honest 
men. No, my dear sir, you have nothing 
save my brother’s silence against him, and 
that is not enough. I demand ty 

Greene raised his hand. 

“‘Just aminute. I said you were bluffing, 
and I still think so. Any other assumption 
would be an insult to your intelligence. 
Surely you know enough about the law to 
understand that your brother’s refusal to 
tell me his business with Winterslip, added 
to the fact that he was presumably the last 
person to see Winterslip alive, is sufficient 
excuse for holding him. I can hold him on 
those grounds, I am holding him, and, my 
dear captain, I shall continue to hold him 
until hell freezes over.’ 

“Very good,”’ said Cope, rising. 
engage a capable lawyer 

‘Thatvisis; <of course, your privilege,” 
snapped Greene. ‘‘Good morning.’ 

Cope hesitated. He turned to Egan. 

“Tt means more publicity, Jim,” he said. 
“Delay too. More unhappiness for Carlota 
here. And since everything you did was 
done for her B 

“How did you know that?”’ asked Egan 
quickly. 

“‘T’ve guessed it. I can put two and two 
together, Jim. Carlota was to return with 
me for a bit of schooling in England. You 
said you had the money, but you hadn’t. 
That was your pride again, Jim. It’s got 
you into a lifetime of trouble. You cast 
about for the funds and you remembered 
Winterslip. I’m beginning to see it all now. 
You had something on Dan Winterslip and 
youwent tohis house that night to— er 

Ee to blackmail him,’’ suggested 


“T shall 


Greene. 

“Tt wasn’t a pretty thing to do, Jim,” 
Cope went on. ‘“‘But you weren’t doing it 
for yourself. Carlota and I know you would 
have died first. You did it for your girl, and 
we both forgive you.’”’ He turned to Car- 
lota. ‘‘Don’t we, my dear?” 

The girl’s eyes were wet. She rose and 
kissed her father. 

“Dear old dad,”’ she said. 

“Come on, Jim,’”’ pleaded Captain Cope, 
“forget your pride for once. Speak up and 
we'll take you home with us. I’m sure the 
prosecutor will keep the thing from the 
newspapers.” 

‘“We’ve promised him that a thousand 
times,’’ Greene said. Egan lifted his head. 

“T don’t care anything about the news- 
papers,’ he explained. ‘It’s you, Arthur— 
you and Cary—I didn’t want you two to 
know. But since you’ve guessed, and Cary 
knows, too, I may as well tell everything.” 

John Quincy stood up 

“Mr. Egan,” he pate 
room, if you wish.”’ 

“Sit down, my boy,’ Egan replied. 
“Cary’s told me of your kindness to her. 
Besides, you saw the check.” 

“What check was that?’’ cried Hallet. 
He leaped to his feet and stood over John 
Quincy. 

“T was honor bound not to tell,’ ex- 
plained the boy gently. 

“You don’t say so!’’ Hallet bellowed. 
“You're a fine pair, you and that aunt of 
yours!”’ 

“One minute, Hallet,’’ cut in Greene. 
“‘Now, Egan, or Cope, or whatever your 
name happens to be, I’m waiting to hear 


“T’ll leave the 


from you.” 

Egan nodded. “Back in the 80’s I was 
teller in a bank in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia,” he said. “‘One day a young man 


came to my window—Williams, or some 
such name, he called himself. He had a 
green-hide bag full of gold pieces— Mexi- 
can, Spanish and English coins, some of 
them crusted with dirt—and he wanted to 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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Pay Yourself Bac 


RE you tired? It is getting close to the time of year 
when people talk of feeling “all tired out” and 
there is much discussion of spring tonics. If you 

are fatigued and there is nothing organically wrong, the 
tonic you need and probably the only one you need is the 
right kind of rest to restore your energy. 


physical work is making you feel “all in” 
require more hours of sleep than usual even t. 
may mean temporarily giving up some form of 
Perhaps you are not eating the right amount | 
making food. If you are a mental worker the k; 
you probably need is exercise in fresh air. Jj, 
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A certain amount of fatigue after exertion is natural, but 
excessive fatigue is Nature’s safety-device for warning that 
rest is needed. When you are over-tired, your powers of 
resistance are lowered and you are more susceptible to 
disease. 


What brings about excessive fatigue? Usually over-strain 
—either physical or mental—and insufficient rest. Because 
your activity is both of the body and the mind, and one 
reacts on the other, your fatigue is a close interlacing of 
physical and mental weariness. Neither can be relieved 
separately. Emotional disturbances—worry, fear, resent- 
ment, discontent and depression—also cause fatigue. The 
tired man is often a worried man and the worried man is 
usually a tired man: 


If you are over-tired, find the reason and then try to plan 
your time so that you will have sufficient rest. If hard 


OQ. 


emotion is making you tire 


, the right kind of | 
probably will help you. | 


} 
| 
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Remember that excessive fatigue is not a th 
lightly shrugged away. There is often a direct « 
between the first neglected signs of fatigue anc 
breakdown from which recovery is a slow, dis. 
process. If you tire too easily and if rest does ni 
back in good condition, it is more than likely 
health is affected and needs attention. 


Workers—take warning! Pay back the energy 
that you take out of yourself. As the years’ 
mount up, longer and longer periods of rest are . 
necessary to make restoration. The “spring } 
tonic” that you need most likely is just a' 
rearrangement of your hours of work, play! 
and rest, and not medicine. 


Employers of labor are coming to find 
that excessive, unnecessary fatigue is a 
great source of industrial and economic 
waste. It entails loss of production and 
loss of earning power. It is said to be a 
factor in the occurrence of work accidents 
and is closely related to the cause or aggra- 
vation of most cases of severe sickness. 


Many large organizations have learned 
that physical fatigue can be minimized by 
careful control of working conditions. 
An increasingly large number of em- 
ployees are now working only a reasonable 
number of hours each week. Machines, 


tables, benches, and seating facilities are 
being constructed to serve the needs and 
comfort of those who use them. Ade- 
quate, proper lighting and good ventila- 
tion have been found to be important 
factors in the battle against the serious 
consequences of abnormal fatigue. 


Tests have shown that in connection with 
certain occupations output can be in- 
creased and fatigue decreased by arrang- 
ing rest periods. Here in the Home Office 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, our more than 9000 employees 
have two rest periods, one in the morn- 
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ing and one in the afternoon. These | 


periods of relaxation have a beneficial 
effect on both the work and the worker. 

There are many hours of the day when 
men and women do not work. The good 
use of these hours is as important to 
health as is the right use of working 
hours. The Metropolitan has published 
a booklet, ““What Would You Do With 
36,000,000 Minutes (70 years of life)?” 
and another on “Industrial Hygiene.” 


Either or both, of these booklets, will be | 


mailed free to ices who ask for them. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NE 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance : 
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“We were just remarking,’ said John 
Quincy pleasantly, ‘‘that there goes your 
es old Egan theory. What have you 
eft?” 

“Oh, I’ve got plenty,’ growled Hallet. 

“Yes, you have. One by one your clews 
have gone,up in smoke. The page from the 
guest book, the brooch, the torn newspaper, 
the ohia wood box, and now Egan and the 
Corsican cigarette.” 

“Oh, Egan isn’t out of it. We may not 
be able to hold him, but I’m not forgetting 
Mr. Egan.” 

“Nonsense!’’ smiled John Quincy. “I 
asked what you had left. A little button 
from a glove—useless. The glove was de- 
stroyed long ago. A wrist watch with an 
illuminated dial and a damaged numeral 
2 A 


Chan’s eyes narrowed. 

“‘Hssential clew,’’ he murmured. “ Re- 
member how I said it.”” Hallet banged his 
fist on a table. 

“That’s it—the wrist watch! If the per- 
son who wore it knows anyone saw it, it’s 
probably where we'll never find it now. 
But we’ve kept it pretty dark; perhaps he 
doesn’t know. That’s our only chance.” 
He turned to Chan. ‘I’ve combed these 
islands once hunting that watch,” he cried, 
“now I’m going to start all over again. The 
jewelry stores, the pawnshops, every nook 
and corner. You go out, Charlie, and start 
the ball rolling.’”” Chan moved with alac- 
rity despite his weight. 

“T will give it one powerful push,’ he 
promised, and disappeared. 

“Well, good luck,” said John Quincy, 
moving on. Hallet grunted. 

“You tell that aunt of yours I’m pretty 
sore,” he remarked. He was not in the 
mood for elegance of diction. 

John Quincy’s opportunity to deliver the 
message did not come at lunch, for Miss 
Minerva remained with Barbara in the 
city. After dinner that evening he led his 
aunt out to sit on the bench under the hau 
tree. 

“By the way,” he said, ‘Captain Hallet 
is very much annoyed with you.” 

“T’m very much annoyed with Captain 
Hallet,” she replied, ‘‘so that makes us 
What’s his particular grievance 


“He believes you knew all the time the 
name of the man who dropped that Corsi- 
She was silent for a mo- 
ment. 

“Not all the time,” she said at length. 
“What has happened?” 

John Quincy sketched briefly the events 
of the morning at the police station. When 
he had finished he looked at her inquiringly. 

“In the first excitement I didn’t remem- 
ber, or I should have spoken,” she ex- 
plained. “It was several days before the 
things came to me. I saw it clearly then— 
Arthur—Captain Cope—tossing that cig- 
arette aside as we reéntered the house. 
But I said nothing about it.” 

‘“ Why? ” 

“Well, I thought it would be a good test 
for the police. Let them discover it for 
themselves.” 

“That’s a pretty weak explanation,”’ re- 
marked John Quincy severely. ‘‘You’ve 
been responsible for a lot of wasted time.” 

“It—it wasn’t my only reason,” said 
Miss Minerva softly. 

“Oh, I’m glad to hear that. Go on.” 

“Somehow, I couldn’t bring myself to 
link up that call of Captain Cope’s with— 
a murder mystery.” 

Another silence. And suddenly—he was 
never dense—John Quincy understood. 

“He told me you were very beautiful in 
the 80’s,”’ said the boy gently. “‘The cap- 
tain, I mean—when I met him in that San 
Francisco club.” 

Miss Minerva laid her own hand on the 
boy’s. When she spoke her voice, which he 
had always thought firm and sharp, trem- 
bled a little. 

“On this beach in my girlhood,” she said, 
“happiness was within my grasp. I had 
only to reach out and take it. But some- 
how, Boston—Boston held me back. I let 
my happiness slip away.” 

“Not too late yet,’’ suggested John 
Quincy. She shook her head. 

“So he tried to tell me that Monday 
afternoon. But there was something in his 
tone—I may be in Hawaii, but I’m not 
quite mad. Youth, John Quincy, youth 
doesn’t return, whatever they may say out 
here.’”’ She pressed his hand and stood. 
“If your chance comes, dear boy,’’ she 
added, ‘‘don’t be such a fool.” 

She moved hastily away through the 
garden, and John Quincy looked after her 
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with a new affection in his eyes. Presently 
he saw the yellow glare of a match beyond 
the wire. Amos again, still loitering under 
his algaroba tree. John Quincy rose and 
strolled over to him. 

“Hello, Cousin Amos,” he said. ‘‘When 
are you going to take down this fence?” 

“Oh, I'll get round to it sometime,” 
Amos answered. ‘By the way, I wanted 
to ask you—any new developments?” 

“Several,”’ John Quincy told him. “But 
nothing that gets us anywhere. So far as 
I can see, the case has blown up com- 
pletely.” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking it over,” Amos 
said. ‘Maybe that would be the best out- 
come, after all. Suppose they do discover 
who did for Dan—it may only reveal a new 
scandal, worse than any of the others.” 

“Tl take a chance on that,’’ replied 
John Quincy. ‘For my part, I intend to see 
this thing through.”’ 

Haku came briskly through the garden. 

“Cable message for Mr. John Quincy 
Winterslip. Boy say collect. Requests 
money.” 

John Quincy followed quickly to the front 
door. A bored small boy awaited him. He 
paid the sum due and tore open the cable. 
It was signed by the postmaster at Des 
Moines, and it read: 


“No one named Saladine ever heard of 
here.” 


John Quincy dashed to the telephone. 
Someone on duty at the station informed 
him that Chan had gone home and gave him 
an address on Punch Bowl Hill. He got out 
the roadster and in five minutes more was 
speeding toward the city. 


xIx 


Cea CHAN lived in a bungalow 
that clung precariously to the side of 
Punch Bowl Hill. Pausing a moment at the 
Chinaman’s gate, John Quincy looked down 
on Honolulu, one great, gorgeous garden set 
in an amphitheater of mountains. A beau- 
tiful picture, but he had no time for beauty 
now. He hurried up the brief walk that lay 
in the shadow of the palm trees. 

A Chinese woman—a servant, she 
seemed—ushered him into Chan’s dimly 
lighted living room. The detective was 
seated at a table playing chess; he rose 
with dignity when he saw his visitor. In 
this, his hour of ease, he wore a long loose 
robe of dark purple silk, which fitted closely 
at the neck and had wide sleeves. Beneath 
it showed wide trousers of the same ma- 
terial, and on his feet were shoes of silk, 
with thick felt soles. He was all Oriental 
now, suave and ingratiating, but remote, 
and for the first time John Quincy was 
really conscious of the great gulf across 
which he and Chan shook hands. 

““Youdomy lowly houseimmense honor,” 
Charlie said. ‘“‘This proud moment are 
made still more proud by opportunity to 
introduce my eldest son.’”’” He motioned 
for his opponent at chess to step forward, a 
slim, sallow boy with amber eyes—Chan 
himself before he put on weight. ‘Mr. 
John Quincy Winterslip, of Boston, kindly 
condescend to notice Henry Chan. When 
you appear I am giving him lesson at chess 
so he may play in such manner as not to 
tarnish honored name.”’ 

The boy bowed low. Evidently he was 
one member of the younger generation who 
had a deep respect for his elders. John 
Quincy also bowed. 

“Your father is my very good friend,” he 
said, ‘‘and from now on you are too.” 
Chan beamed with pleasure. 

“Condescend to sit on this atrocious 
chair. Is it possible you bring news?”’ 

“Tt certainly is,’ smiled John Quincy. 
He handed over the message from the post- 
master at Des Moines. 

“Most interesting,’ said Chan. “Do I 
hear impressive chug of rich automobile 
engine in street?”’ 

“Yes, I came in the car,”’ John Quincy 
replied. 

“Good! We will hasten at once to home 
of Captain Hallet, not far away. I beg of 
you to pardon my disappearance while I 
don more appropriate costume.” 

Left alone with the boy, John Quincy 
sought a topic of conversation. 

“Play baseball?”’ he asked. The boy’s 
eyes glowed. 

“Not very good, but I hope to improve. 
My cousin, Willie Chan, is great expert at 
that game. He has promised to teach me.” 

John Quincy glanced about the room. 
On the back wall hung a scroll with felicita- 
tions, the gift of some friend of the family 
at New Year’s. Opposite him, on another 
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wall, was a single picture, painted on silk, 
representing a bird on an apple bough. 
Charmed by its simplicity, he went over to 
examine it. 

“That’s beautiful,” he said. 

“ Quoting old Chinese saying, a picture is 
a voiceless poem,’’ replied the boy. 

Beneath the picture stood a square table, 
flanked by straight, low-backed armchairs. 
Onotherelaborately carved teakwoodstands 
distributed about the room were blue-and- 
white vases, porcelain wine jars, dwarfed 
trees. Pale golden lanterns hung from the 
ceiling, a soft-toned rug lay on the floor. 
John Quincy felt again the gulf between 
himself and Charlie Chan. 

But when the detective returned he wore 
the conventional garb of Los Angeles or 
Detroit, and the gulf did not seem so wide. 
They went out together and, entering the 
roadster, drove to Hallet’s house on Iolani 
Avenue. The captain lolled in pajamas on 
his lanai. He greeted his callers with 
interest. 

“You boysare out late,” hesaid. “‘Some- 
thing doing?”’ 

“Certainly is,’ replied John Quincy, tak- 
ing a proffered chair. ‘‘There’s a man 
named Saladine a 

At mention of the name Hallet looked at 
him keenly. John Quincy went on to tell 
what he knew of Saladine, his alleged place 
of residence, his business, the tragedy of the 
lost teeth. 

“Some time ago we got on to the fact that 
every time Kaohla figured in the investiga- 
tion, Saladine was interested. He managed 
to be at the desk of the Reef and Palm 
the day Kaohla inquired for Brade. On 
the night Kaohla was questioned by your 
men, Miss Egan saw Mr. Saladine crouch- 
ing outside the window. So Charlie and I 
thought it a good scheme to send a cable 
of inquiry to the postmaster at Des Moines, 
where Saladine claimed to be in the whole- 
sale grocery business.’’ He handed an en- 
velope to Hallet. ‘‘That answer arrived 
tonight,” he added. 

An odd smile had appeared on Hallet’s 
usually solemn face. He took the cable and 
read it, then slowly tore it into bits. 

“Forget it, boys,” he said calmly. 

“Wha-what?”’ gasped John Quincy. 

“T said forget it. I like your enterprise, 
but you’re on the wrong trail there.”’ John 
Quincy was greatly annoyed. 

“T demand an explanation,” he cried. 

“T can’t give it to you,”’ Hallet answered. 
“You’ll have to take my word for it.” 

“‘T’ve taken your word for a good many 
things,”” said John Quincy hotly. ‘This 
begins to look rather suspicious to me. 
Are you trying to shield somebody?” Hal- 
let rose and laid his hand on John Quincy’s 
shoulder. 

“T’ve had a hard day,” he remarked, 
“and I’m not going to get angry with you. 
I’m not trying to shield anybody. I’m as 
anxious as you are to discover who killed 
Dan Winterslip. More anxious, perhaps.”’ 

“Yet when we bring you evidence you 
tear it up ‘i 

“Bring me the right evidence,” said Hal- 
let. ‘‘Bring me that wrist watch. I can 
promise you action then.” 

John Quincy was impressed by the sin- 
cerity in his tone. But he was sadly puz- 
zled too. 

“All right,” he said, ‘‘that’s that. I’m 
sorry if we’ve troubled you with this trivial 
matter ——”’ 

“Don’t talk like that,’”’ Hallet broke in. 
“I’m glad of your help. But as far as Mr. 
Saladine is concerned’’—he looked at 
Chan—“‘let him alone.’’ Chan bowed. 

“You are undisputable chief,”’ he replied. 

They went back to Punch Bowl Hill in 
the roadster, both rather dejected. As 
Chan alighted at his gate John Quincy 
spoke: 

“Well, I’m pau. Saladine was my last 
hope.”’ 

The Chinaman stared for a moment at 
the moonlit Pacific that lay beyond the 
water-front lamps. 

“Stone wall surround us,” he said 
dreamily. ‘“‘But we circle about, seeking 
loophole. Moment of discovery will come.”’ 

“JT wish I thought so,” replied John 
Quincey. Chan smiled. 

“Patience are a very lovely virtue,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘Seem that way to me. But 
maybe that are my Oriental mind. Your 
race, I perceive, regard patience with ever- 
swelling disfavor.” 

‘It was with swelling disfavor that John 
Quincy regarded it as he drove back to 
Waikiki. Yet he had great need of patience 
in the days immediately following, for 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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swarming in the souvenir stores, besieging 
the soda fountains, skylarking on the trol- 
ley cars. Evening brought a great ball at 
the beach hotel; and John Quincy, out for 
a walk, saw that every spick-and-span uni- 
form moved toward Waikiki, accompanied 
by a fair young thing who was only too 
happy to serve as sweetheart in that par- 
ticular port. John Quincy felt suddenly 
rather out of things. Each pretty girl he 
saw recalled Carlota Egan. He turned his 
wandering footsteps toward the Reef and 
Palm, and oddly enough, his pace quick- 
ened at once. 

The proprietor himself was behind the 
desk, his eyes calm and untroubled now. 

“Good evening, Mr. Egan—or should I 
say Mr. Cope?” remarked John Quincy. 

‘Oh, we'll stick to the Egan, I guess,” 
the man replied. “Sort of got out of the 
hang of the other. Mr. Winterslip, I’m 
happy to see you. Cary will be down ina 
moment.” 

John Quincy gazed about the big public 
room. Itwasascene of confusion, spattered 
ladders, buckets of paint, rolls of new wall 
paper. 

““What’s going on?” he inquired. 

“‘Preshening things up a bit,’’ Egan an- 
swered. ‘You know, we're in society now.” 
He laughed. “Yes, sir, the old Reef and 
Palm has been standing here a long time 
without so much as a glance from the better 
element of Honolulu. But now they know 
I’mrelated tothe British Admiralty, they’ve 
suddenly discovered it’s a quaint and inter- 
esting place. They’re dropping in for tea. 
Just fancy! But that’s Honolulu.” 

“That’s Boston, too,” John Quincy 
assured him. 

“Yes, and precisely the sort of thing I 
ran away from England to escape, a good 
many years ago. I’d tell them all to go to 
the devil—but there’s Cary. Somehow 
women feel differently about those things. 
It will warm her heart a bit to have these 
dowagers smile upon her. And they’re smil- 
ing. You know, they’ve even dug up the 
fact that my Cousin George has_been 
knighted for making a particularly efficient 
brand of soap.” He grimaced. “It’s noth- 
ing I’d have mentioned myself—a family 
skeleton, as I see it. But society has odd 
standards. And I mustn’t be hard on poor 
old George. As Arthur says, making soap 
is good clean fun.” 

“Ts your brother still with you?” John 
Quincy inquired. 

“No, he’s gone back to finish his job in 
the Fanning group. When he returns, I’m 
sending Cary to England for a long stop. 
Yes, that’s right—I’m sending her,” he 
added quickly. “I’m paying for these re- 
pairs too. You see, I’ve been able to add a 
second mortgage to the one already on the 
poor tottering Reef and Palm. That’s an- 
other outcome of my new-found connection 
with the British Admiralty and the silly old 
soap business. Here’s Cary now.” 

John Quincy turned, and he was glad he 
had, for he would not willingly have missed 
the picture of Carlota on the stairs. Car- 
lota in an evening gown of some shimmer- 
ing material, her dark hair dressed in a new 
and amazingly effective way, her white 
shoulders gleaming, her eyes happy at last. 
As she came quickly toward him he caught 
his breath; never had he seen her look so 
beautiful. 

She must have heard his voice in the 
office, he reflected, and with surprising 
speed arrayed herself thus to greet him. 
He was deeply grateful as he took her hand. 

“Stranger,” she rebuked. ‘‘We thought 
you’d deserted us.” 

“1’d never do that,” he answered. ‘‘But 
I’ve been rather busy 4 

A step sounded behind him. He turned, 
and there stood one of those ubiquitous 
navy boys—a tall, blond Adonis who held 
his cap in his hand and smiled in a devas- 
tating way. 

“Hello, Johnny,’ Carlota said. “Mr. 
Winterslip, of Boston, this is Lieutenant 
Booth, of Richmond, Virginia.”’ 

‘How are you?” nodded the boy, with- 
out removing his eyes from the girl’s face. 
Just one of the guests, this Winterslip; no 
account at all—such was obviously the 
lieutenant’s idea. ‘‘All ready, Cary? The 
car’s outside.” 

“I’m frightfully sorry, Mr. Winterslip,” 
said the girl, “‘but we’re off to the dance. 
This week-end belongs to the Navy, you 
know. You'll come again, won’t you?”’ 

“Of course,” John Quincy replied. 
“Don’t let me keep you.” 

She smiled at him and fled, with Johnny 
at her side. Looking after them, John 
Quincy felt his heart sink to his boots, an 
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unaccountable sensation of age and help- 
lessness. Youth—youth was going through 
that door, and he was left behind. 

“A great pity she had to run,” said Egan 
in a kindly voice. 

“Why, that’s all right,’ John Quincy 
assured him. “‘Old friend of the family, this 
Lieutenant Booth?” 

“Not at all. Just a lad Cary met at 
parties in San Francisco. Won’t you sit 
down and have a smoke with me?” 

“Some other time, thanks,’ John Quincy 
said wearily. “I must hurry back to the 
house.” 

He wanted to escape, to get out into the 
calm lovely night, the night that was 
ruined for him now. He walked along the 
beach, savagely kicking his toes into the 
white sand. Johnny! She had called him 
Johnny! And the way she had looked at 
him too! Again John Quincy felt that sharp 
pang in his heart. Foolish, foolish! Better 
go back to Boston and forget. Peaceful old 
Boston, that was where he belonged. He 
was an old man out here—thirty, nearly. 
Better go away and leave these children to 
love and the moonlit beach. 

Miss Minerva had gone in the big car to 
call on friends and the house was quiet as 
the tomb. John Quincy wandered aim- 
lessly about the rooms, gloomy and bereft. 
Down at the Moana a Hawaiian orchestra 
was playing and Lieutenant Booth, of 
Richmond, was holding Carlota close in the 
intimate manner affected these days by the 
young. Bah! If he hadn’t been ordered to 
leave Hawaii, by gad, he’d go tomorrow! 

The telephone rang. None of the serv- 
ants appeared to answer it, so John Quincy 
went himself. 

“Charlie Chan speaking,’ said a voice. 
“That is you, Mr. Winterslip? Good! Big 
events will come to pass very quick. Meet 
me drug and grocery emporium of Liu 
Yin, Number 927 River Street, soon as you 
can do so. You savvy locality?”’ 

“ll find it,” cried John Quincy, de- 
lighted. 

“By bank of stream. 
Good-by.” 

Action—action at last. John Quincy’s 
heart beat fast. Action was what he wanted 
tonight. As usually happens in a crisis, 
there was no automobile available; the 
roadster was at a garage undergoing repairs 
and the other car was in use. He hastened 
over to Kalakaua Avenue, intending to rent 
a machine, but a trolley approaching at the 
moment altered his plans and he swung 
aboard. 

Never had a trolley moved at so reluc- 
tant a pace. When they reached the corner 
of Fort Street in the center of the city he 
left it and proceeded on foot. The hour was 
still fairly early, but the scene was one of 
somnolent calm. A couple of tourists 
drifted aimlessly by. About the bright 
doorway of a shooting gallery loitered a 
group of soldiers from the fort, with a 
sprinkling of enlisted navy men. J ohn 
Quincy hurried on down King Street, past 
Chinese noodle cafés and pawnshops, and 
turned presently off into River Street. 

On his left was the river, on his right an 
array of shabby stores. He paused at the 
door of Number 927, the establishment of 
Liu Yin. Inside, seated behind a screen 
that revealed only their heads, a number of 
Chinese were engrossed in a friendly little 
game. John Quincy opened the door, a bell 
tinkled and he stepped into an odor of must 
and decay. Curious sights met his quick 
eye—dried roots and herbs, jars of sea- 
horse skeletons, dejected ducks flattened 
out and varnished to tempt the palate, 
gobbets of pork. An old Chinaman rose 
and came forward. 

“I’m looking for Mr. Charlie Chan,” 
said John Quincy. 

The old man nodded and led the way to 
a red curtain across the rear of the shop. 
He lifted it and indicated that John Quincy 
was to pass. The boy did so, and came into 
a bare room furnished with a cot, a table 
on which an oil lamp burned dimly behind 
a smoky chimney, and a couple of chairs. 
A man who had been sitting on one of the 
chairs rose suddenly, a huge red-haired 
man with the smell of the sea about him. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“Tg Mr. Chan here?” John Quincy in- 
quired. 

“Not yet. He’ll be along in a minute. 
What say to a drink while we’re waiting? 
Hey, Liu, a coupla glasses that rotten rice 
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wine!” The Chinaman withdrew. ‘Sit 
down,” said the man. John Quincy obeyed; 
the sailor sat too. One of his eyelids drooped 
wickedly; herested his hands on the table— 
enormous, hairy hands. “ Charlie’ll be 
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here pretty quick,” he said. ‘‘Then I got 
a little story to tell the two of you.” 

““Yes?”’ John Quincy replied. 

He glanced about the little vile-smelling 
room. There was a door, a closed door, at 
the back. He looked again at the red-haired 
man. He wondered how he was going to 
get out of there. For he knew now that 
Charlie Chan had not called him on the 
telephone. It came to him belatedly that 
the voice was never Charlie’s. ‘‘You savvy 
locality?’”’ the voice had said. A clumsy 
attempt at Chan’s style; but Chan was a 
student of English, he dragged his words 
painfully from the poets, he was careful to 
use nothing that savored of pidgin. No, 
the detective had not telephoned; he was 
no doubt at home now, bending over his 
chessboard, and here was John Quincy shut 
up in a little room on the fringe of the 
River District with a husky sailorman who 
leered at him knowingly. 

The old Chinaman returned with two 
small glasses into which the liquor had al- 
ready been poured. He set them on the 
table. The red-haired man lifted one of 
them. 

“Your health, sir,’’ he said. 

John Quincy took up the other glass and 
raised it to his lips. There was a suspicious 
eagerness in the sailor’s one good eye. John 
Quincy put the glass back on the table. 

“‘T’m sorry,” he said. “I don’t want a 
drink, thank you.” 

The great face with its stubble of red 
beard leaned close to his. 

“Y? mean you won’t drink with me?”’ 
said the red-haired man belligerently. 

“That’s just what I mean,” John Quincy 
answered. Might as well get it over with, 
he felt; anything was better than this 
suspense. He stood up. “I'll be going 
along,’’ he announced. 

He took a step toward the red curtain. 
The sailor, evidently a fellow of few words, 
rose and got in his way. John Quincy, 
himself feeling the futility of talk, said 
nothing, but struck the man in the face. 
The sailor struck back with efficiency and 
promptness. In another second the room 
was full of battle and John Quincy saw red 
everywhere—red curtain, red hair, red 
lamp flame, great red hairy hands cun- 
ningly seeking his face. What was it Roger 
had said? ‘‘Ever fought with a ship’s offi- 
cer—the old-fashioned kind with fists like 
flying hams?”’ No, he hadn’t up to then, 
but that sweet experience was his now, and 
it came to John Quincy pleasantly that he 
was doing rather well at his new trade. 

This was better than the attic; here he 
was prepared and had a chance. Time and 
again he got his hands on the red curtain, 
only to be dragged back and subjected to 
a new attack. The sailor was seeking to 
knock him out, and though many of his 
blows went home, that happy result—from 
the standpoint of the red-haired man—was 
unaccountably delayed. John Quincy had 
a similar aim in life; they lunged noisily 
about the room, while the surprising Orien- 
tals in the front of the shop continued their 
quiet game. 

John Quincy felt himself growing weary, 
his breath came painfully, he realized that 
his adversary had not yet begun to fight. 
Standing with his back to the table in an 
idle moment while the red-haired man 
made plans for the future, the boy hit on a 
plan of his own. He overturned the table, 
the lamp crashed down, darkness fell over 
the world. In the final glimmer of light he 
saw the big man coming for him and, 
dropping to his 
knees, he tackled 
in the approved 
manner of Soldiers 
Field, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
Culture prevailed, 
the sailor went on 
his head with a re- 
sounding thump, 
John Quincy let go 
of him and sought 
the nearest exit. It 
happened to be the 
door at the rear, 
and it was un- 
locked. 

He passed hur- 
riedly through a 
cluttered back 
yard, and climbing 
a fence, found him- 
self in the neigh- 
borhood known as 
the River District. 
There, in crazy al- 
leys that have no 
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names, no sidewalks, no beginning and no 
end, five races live together in the dark. 
Some houses were above the walk level, 
some below, all were out of alignment. 
John Quincy felt he had wandered into a 
futurist drawing. As he paused he heard 
the whine and clatter of Chinese music, 
the clicking of a typewriter, the rasp of a 
cheap phonograph playing American jazz, 
the distant scream of an auto horn, a child 
wailing Japanese lamentations. Footsteps 
in the,yard beyond the fence roused him 
and he fled. 

He must get out of this mystic maze of 
mean alleys, and at once. Odd, painted 
faces loomed in the dusk; pasty-white 
faces with just a suggestion of queer cos- 
tumes beneath. A babel of tongues, queer 
eyes that glittered, once a lean hand on his 
arm. A group of moon-faced Chinese chil- 
dren under a lamp who scattered at his 
approach. And when he paused again, out 
of breath, the patter of many feet, bare 
feet, sandaled feet, the clatter of wooden 
clogs, the squeak of cheap shoes made in 
his own Massachusetts. Then suddenly 
the thump of large feet, such as might be- 
long to a husky sailor. He moved on. 

Presently he came into the comparative 
quiet of River Street and realized that he 
had traveled in a circle, for there was Liu 
Yin’s shop again. As he hurried on toward 
King Street he saw, over his shoulder, that 
the red-haired man still followed. A big 
touring car, with curtains drawn, waited 
by the curb. John Quincy leaped in beside 
the driver. 

“Get out of here, quick!’’ he panted. A 
sleepy Japanese face looked at him. 

“Busy now.” 

“T don’t care if you are ” began 
John Quincy, and glanced down at one of 
the man’s arms resting on the wheel. His 
heart stood still. In the dusk he saw a 
wrist watch with a luminous dial, and the 
numeral 2 was very dim. 

Even as he looked strong hands seized 
him by the collar and dragged him into the 
dark tonneau. At the same instant the 
red-haired man arrived. 

“Got him, Mike? Say, that’s luck!’’ He 
leaped into the rear of the car. Quick, able 
work went forward. John Quincy’s hands 
were bound behind his back, a vile-tasting 
gag was put in his mouth. ‘‘ Damned if this 
bird didn’t land me one in the eye,” said 
the red-haired man. “‘I’ll pay him for it 
when we get aboard. Hey you, Pier 78! 
Show us some spéed!”’ 

The car leaped forward. John Quincy 
lay on the dusty floor, bound and helpless. 
To the docks? But he wasn’t thinking of 
that; he was thinking of the watch on the 
driver’s wrist. 

A brief run, and they halted in the shadow 
of a pier shed. John Quincy was lifted and 
propelled none too gently from the car. His 
cheek was jammed against one of the but- 
tons holding the side curtains and he had 
sufficient presence of mind to catch the 
gag on it and loosen it. As they left the car 
he tried to get a glimpse of its license plate, 
but he was able to ascertain only the first 
two figures—33—before it sped away. 

His two huge chaperons hurried him 
along the pier. Some distance off he saw a 
little group of men, three in white uniforms, 
one in a darker garb. The latter was smok- 
ing a pipe. John Quincy’s heart leaped. He 
maneuvered the loosened gag with his 
teeth so that it dropped about his collar. 

“Good-by, Pete!’’ he shouted at the top 
of his lungs, and launched at once into a 
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His answer was: ‘Being at work and so 
wrapped up in it you’re unconscious of the 
passage of time.” 

And he wasn’t so far wrong, all things 
considered. A man is given a big job, he 
wades into it; and as he works, one impres- 
sion is wiped out by the next and the years 
slip away and he suddenly wakes up and 
finds he isn’t so young as he used to be. He 
gets a knock that carries him out of the 
game for a while, and that gives him a 
chance to sit on the side lines and wonder 
what it’s all about. 

I worked hard in those early days, not 
only because I loved the work but because 
I had to. Big Sam wanted results and it 
was up to me to show what I could do, and 
the old D. & B. couldn’t afford idlers. All 
things considered, we had no right to sur- 
vive. That backwoods road, so badly 
built, so badly placed, seemed cut out for 
an early death. Our bigger rivals sat back 
and laughed at us, and while they were 
enjoying our weakness they gave us an- 
other breathing spell in which to get our 
wind and collect our wits. And in the end 
we lived, through the sheer will to live. We 
lived and gathered strength and grew in 
spite of those rivals who had sneered at our 
early littleness. 

I had more and more a hand in that 
growth, for Big Sam more and more saw 
that I was to be depended on, and advanced 
me from one position to another. That ad- 
vance is not easy to explain, for railroad 
titles and positions are things of the mo- 
ment, subject to ceaseless change and many 
altering shades of meaning. Through the 
growth of our larger systems, for example, 
and the resultant scarcity of titles, I’ve no- 
ticed that a general manager’s duties quite 
often come to be performed by a vice presi- 
dent and of late are covered by a president. 
Occasionally, it’s true, a general manager 
will still have full scope and control, while 
the president will be the Wall Street man 
looking after the wider financial interests of 
the road. A superintendent, on the other 
hand, may have control of a division of from 
three hundred to five hundred miles, and 
sometimes more, while a general superin- 
tendent will have a district that embraces 
several divisions. So it’s possible today for 
a general manager, who has no wider scope 
than the old-time general superintendent, 
to have a much wider territory, in some in- 
stances including two or more general 
superintendents’ districts, besides having 
full control of mechanical matters. 

In the earlier days it was customary for 
the general manager to control traffic and 
the treasury, the accounting and the legal 
departments, and the purchase and stores 
department as well; but the title of presi- 
dent is now given to the officer codrdinating 
these departments. The whole thing, how- 
ever, is pretty fluid, and the later tendency 
is to delegate the specialized duties to spe- 
cialized heads, called vice presidents. So 
though titles over doors or in the corner of 
letterheads may remain the same in type 
and lettering, strange changes can creep 
into the significance of those titles; one can 
fade away until it stands for little more than 
a sinecure discreetly endured, and the 
other can grow and take on acquired mean- 
ing until it masks the power behind the 
throne. And this is worth remembering, in 
view of certain things I must talk about 
later on. 

Big Sam kept me as his secretary for more 
than a year, and during that year I think 
I learned more than during any other year 
of my railroad life. Then, to serve his own 
ends, he made me trick dispatcher at 
divisional headquarters, where I had the 
actual directing of trains, the meeting and 
passing arrangements by train orders, as 
provided for in general train and interlock- 
ing rules. Then I was made chief dis- 
patcher. That meant I had the distribution 
of power and stood actively and actually 
responsible for the movement of traffic, 
which was growing, of course, with the 
growth of our system. 

At that work, I knew what Big Sam 
wanted and I gave it to him; and before 
another year was over I was train master, 
and then assistant superintendent. That 
meant, on our system, that I was the man 
who hired and trained and supervised 
trainmen and yardmen and also looked 
after the station staffs. I was responsible 
for good discipline and the proper perform- 
ance of work in train yards and the main- 
tenance of efficiency in station service. And 


the first battle I had to fight, in that new 
job, was the cleaning up of the Detroit 
yards. 

That was a mess which, in the rebuilding 
of our old Detroit River terminal and the 
rush of other work,. had been month by 
month growing worse. It was a clot in our 
circulation and it was strangling the life out 
of our service. There were cars in that 
mix-up which had been lost for three months. 
Shippers were filing heartbreaking claims 
against us. Cars filled with perishable 
freight stood rotting on our tracks while 
traffic officials harried the head office with 
wrangling charges and countercharges of 
poor facilities and inferior men. And the 
whole situation was steadily growing worse 
and worse, as the Chicago traffic for which 
we'd fought like wolves accumulated on the 
outskirts of the city, where this fool’s log 
jam so calamitously slowed down its move- 
ment to its destination. Merchants were 
either cursing our incompetence or coming 
into our yards with a roll of bills and pass- 
ing out bribes and greasing palms for the 
special privilege of getting some long- 
awaited car switched and unloaded. The 
office staff and the outdoor men were at 
loggerheads, each accusing the other of not 
holding up their end. But the thing had to 
be straightened out, and I knew that Big 
Sam had faith in me and would stand be- 
hind me in anything I did. 

I'll never forget that slushy March morn- 
ing when I took charge, arriving without a 
word to anybody. I walked down through 
those yards. It sickened me. It was like 
something living suddenly turned into offal. 
I saw ooze dripping from cars of potatoes 
that had rotted on our tracks. I saw: car- 
loads of milled lumber for which the build- 
ers had been waiting week by patient week. 
I broke a seal and looked into the gloom of 
a box car where a shipment of upstate 
cheese had grown moldy under its leaking 
roof and was now both an offense to the 
nostrils and a total loss to its owners. I 
broke another seal and found a carload of 
turnips turned into a foul pulp of decay, 
and I was just on the point of breaking an- 
other seal on a car of mixed freight when I 
felt something hard jabbed against my ribs 
and a heavy hand clutch me by the collar. 
I swung about to find myself confronted by 
a blue-jowled giant in a blue overcoat who 
merely tightened his grip on my collar as I 
tried to break away from him. 

“You're the bird I’ve been lookin’ for,” 
he said as he lifted his ugly-looking re- 
volver from my ribs and flaunted it in-my 
face. I began to realize by this time that 
he was one of our yard detectives. 

“And what are you going to do with 
me?’’ I demanded, remembering that trail- 
ing around those dirty cars hadn’t added to 
my outward appearance; and I’d never 
been strong on personal decoration; I loved 
to remind Aggie, in fact, how Thackeray 
somewhere said the worst hats worn in Pall 
Mall probably belonged to dukes. 

“Tm goin’ to put you where you can 
learn what it costs to steal freight,’’ that 
detective said with a jerk that knocked my 
hat off. “And if you don’t come quiet and 
come quick, I’m goin’ to give you a crack 
on the bean with this gat.” 

Tresented that threat; but I resented the 
way he was manhandling me even more. 

“Wait a minute,” I said with what cool- 
ness I could manage. ‘And get your hand 
off my collar or you'll lose your job so quick 
you won’t know what struck you. I’m 
Rusk—John Rusk, in charge of this ter- 
minal,” 

“You’re not even a clever liar,” retorted 
the man with the revolver, giving my stoop- 
ing body another jerk that kept me from 
picking up my hat, “‘and you’re comin’ 
with me if I have to knock you out and 
carry you.” 

I looked him over. He was a bullhead 
and he was armed with a gun, and some- 
thing about his appearance persuaded me 
he wouldn’t hesitate to use that gun, once 
I gave him the shadow of an excuse. 

“Then take me to the yardmaster’s 
office,” I said to my captor. 

“T’ll take you where I damn please,’’ he 
announced as he marched me along the 
heavy slush which the incompetents in that 
yard hadn’t had the energy to shovel from 
their switch stands. 

“Where are we going?” I asked, doing 
my best to keep cool. 

“You're goin’ where you can do a lot o’ 


quiet thinkin’,” was his malignant retort. 
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“Do you know what this is going to cost 
you?”’ I just as malignantly demanded. 

“Shut up!” he said, jerking me across a 
track in front of a switching engine. 

And I stopped short at that, feeling a 
flash of fire go through my outraged body. 
I stopped short, determined to end the 
farce then and there. But the bullhead had 
his revolver barrel against my breast bone 
before I could do anything. I could see his 
dull face darken with rage. I could also see 
the figure in oil-stained denim that swung 
down from the cab steps beside us. It was 
little Patsy Moran, who’d once worked with 
me on an engine up the line. His eyes 
popped for a moment. But his wizened 
little face grew serious as he saw the gun in 
my captor’s hand. 

“What in the name 0’ Gawd are you try- 
ing to do, McMun?” he said as he elbowed 
protectively in between us. 

“Y’m takin’ in a car thief,’ retorted 
ve “and if he don’t come quick 

e’s ” 

That was as far as he got. Moran’s bunt 
sent the big hulk who’d been holding me 
staggering. back a step or two. 

“That’s the new superintendent, you 
fathead!” the little engine driver hissed at 
my oppressor. 

The man called McMun let his arm go 
down, slowly, inch by inch. His jaw 
dropped with it. His face was the color of 
the old cheese back in the broken car. 

“Go and get my hat,” I told him, for I’d 
come there with something bigger than fat- 
heads to fight against. 

He went, meekly enough, wiping my wet 
hat crown off with his handkerchief before 
he handed it back.to me.. There was a 
shake in his hand, I noticed, as he did so. 

“T s’pose I’m fired?”’ he inquired, with a 
bass quiver in his voice. 

I didn’t even answer him. It all seemed 
so futile and foolish and beside the mark. 
Yet it was significant of the conditions con- 
fronting me. 

“What d’ you want me to-do, sir?” per- 
sisted McMun, still standing at attention 
in front of me. I shut my eyes for a minute 
or two, to get a grip on the bigger trend of 
things.. I wanted to do the right thing. 

“No, you're not fired,” I finally told him. 
“Get back on your job and protect your 
yards. But if you’ve got a little power, 
don’t let it go to your head.” 

He said “‘Thank you, sir,’ and turned 
away. I stood watching him as he walked 
off down the track. And McMun, I might 
add, stayed with the D. & B. and became 
one of our most reliable men during the 
labor trouble that was to come to us later 
on. And, odd as it may sound, he became. 
and remained one of my staunchest friends. 

But I had other things to worry about at 
the moment. I turned to the little engine 
driver beside me. 

“Patsy,” I said, ‘‘what’s wrong with this 
yard, man to man?”’ 

Patsy shrugged a shoulder, took a chew 
and squinted about at the tangle of traffic 
that looked more like worms in a bait tin 
than the organized lines of a system outlet. 

“That’s a hard nut to crack, Mr. Rusk,” 
he said when he got ready. “But to me it 
looks like the old scrap between the inside 
and the outside forces. The yard boys are 
willing to. work. Gawd knows, they’re 
willing! They’ve been doing overtime until 
they’re ready to drop, switching here in the 
sleet and snow and getting called down for 
what seemed the best moves to make.” 

“Are they following orders?” I de- 
manded. 

“That’s just the trouble. There’s con- 
flict of authority around here and that 
means the orders are confusing; and be- 
cause you can’t follow two heads, it just 
slumps over into a case of passing the 
buck.” 

“But why should there be disputed au- 
thority?”’ I asked. 

“That’s not for me to say,” contended 
Patsy. ‘But if you’re asking me as an old 
pit friend and not as an official, I’d say 
most of the trouble starts with Mr. Page. 
He’s the construction engineer they brought 
from Boston to manage the new work here. 
I understand the president wants him to 
have control here until his job is cleaned 
up, so he can show a low cost, within the 


‘ appropriation. But, faith, an engineer isn’t 


an operating official, and while he’s build- 

ing freight tracks he’s interfering with the 

routine movement of the freight that goes 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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WANTED: 


To be local owner-manager in a 


new motor transportation business 
with Yellow Cab co-operation 


Openings now available for men meeting qualifica- 
tions named below. In most towns and cities of 2,500 
and up—and in certain metropolitan districts 


THE HERTZ DRIVURSELF SYSTEM, Inc.* 
What it is. The kind of men we seek 


HIS is an invitation from the 

men who founded, developed 
and operate the Yellow Cab Manu- 
-facturing Co., and its subsidiaries 
throughout the world. 
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It is published in the hope of at- 
tracting a certain character of man 
in every American city of 2,500 
population and up, including many 
of the great metropolitan centers— 
the kind of man Yellow Cab man- 
agement would be willing to co- 
operate with as a local owner- 
manager. 


It offers absolute local ownership 
as part of a national system in an 
entirely new type of motortranspor- 
tation: Drivurself (Drive-it-your- 
self) —the great modern-day ad- 
vancement in rental transportation. 


* ** * 


The men chosen need not be ex- 
perienced in motor transportation. 
That element we will supply. Oper- 
ation will be under direct license 
and guidance of the Hertz Drivur- 
self System, Inc., a $1,000,000 cor- 
poration, subsidiary of the Yellow 
Cab Manufacturing Co. It is fully 
protected by copyright and patent 
applications now pending. 


This is a new 
business — but 
one thoroughly 


To establish validity of 


ness with one 
Simalle station. 
They lacked ex- 


tried, tested and 
proved success- 


ful. 


Attracted by its 
earning possibil- 
ities when it was 
first brought to 
our notice — and 


this advertisement, 
please note: 


This advertisement—the giant 
of all “want ads”—is published 


by the men who founded the 
Yellow Cab Manufacturing 
Co., developed it and who 
operate it today together with 
its vast subsidiaries through- 
out the world. 


perience, oper 
ated loosely. Yet 
they earned an 
average of $5,000 


to $7,000, net, 


MONtHLYin ole 
months ago the 


Yellow Cab Com- 


by the ease of 
earning as com- 
pared with other 
motor transportation — we studied 
and observed it closely for three 
years. 


For the past year we have ac- 
tively tested it in practical opera- 
tion. Today it has a future one thou- 
sand per cent brighter than the taxi- 
cab business had when we started 
in it fourteen years ago. 


* * * 


Now let us tell you what this 
business is—and how we happened 
to go into it. 


Two young Chicagoans 
turned this idea into $5,000 to 
$7,000 a month—NET 


One year ago two young men in 
Chicago started a “rent a car” busi- 


pany of Chicago 
paid $125,000 for 
a one-fifth in- 
terest in the business. The Yel- 
low Drive-It-Yourself Company of 
Chicago is now a licensed operator 
under the Hertz Drivurself System. 
Its young founders are associated 
with the Yellow Cab Company of 
Chicago. Today this enterprise 
operates 215 vehicles out of five 
branch stations, one on each side 
of the city. More are to be opened 
immediately. After depreciationhad 
been cared for, and all other ex- 
penses paid, this company showed 
a net profit of 331% per cent on in- 
vestment. With proper organiza- 
tion and equipment, 1925 will show 
an even greater profit. 


* *K * 


We have made Chicago a great, 
practical testing laboratory for 


ideas and methods in -s 
transportation. Here we h 
oughly tried out every el 
Drivurself operaiaaane 
we have tried out and pi 
principles upon which 1,j 
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world today operate succe: 


We have applied to | 
business the successful 

principles of other ey 
tation businesses controll; 
same interests: the great 
New York and St. Lou 
coach systems, and the Ye 
Company of Chicago. 
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DRIVURSELF 
What it means 


—-—-———_---—--— 


Drivurself (Drive-it-yourse: 
a motor rental system whic 
anyone who can drive a c 
one and run it himself, payin\ 
on a mileage and service bat 


Statistics show that in} 
today, one woman in eve 
and two men in every tht 
how to drive a car. 


Now under this system! 
son who can run a car ¢i 
one—at remarkably small¢ 


The car is not a taxicab). 
it—in color, design or aml 
appearance—resemble on¢ 
car specially engineered } 
structed for this kind of 

has the great stamina of a 

cial car, in operation and¢ 
ance. So great is our con}! 
this vehicle that it is give’ 
anteed, predetermined! 
value. The first time in at? 
history that a responsible ! 
turer has so guaranteed 
after use! | 


During the off season, t? 
of cars are “laid up.” Day 
are in for repairs. Many #! 
use their own cars to busts 
ing them at home for the! 
use. Where they do 
wives and children natura) 
tate to this system. 


In a single month, abou 
cent of the Chicago compe? 
iness was with actual cao 
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5 Faithere, all right. 

3 the man I want to see,”’ I 
+, ed for his office while I was 
.de he collar. 

, luckily for me, hadn’t 
, an desk that morning. For 
at the time that Page 


JL ] things considered, that I 
{touch with him that morn- 
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om ie other, a heritage from our 
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felt vas all wrong. Here was a 
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plete harmony, shut off 
_aither like animals in a Zoo, 
p se rabid dogs in a row of 


is idel, my chief clerk, and had 
ot rt talk with that none-too- 
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poection. I want you to make 
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|, or any orders that go out must 
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a dazed sort of opposition in 
ce, but he said ‘‘Yes, sir’ 
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«nce. I want to see why every 
1rd isn’t in its proper place and 
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* vho’s responsible for the rotten 
‘m around here. And you may 
be known that if this careless- 
jaded inside of a week there’s 
some vacant jobs around this 
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iat the gears weren’t meshing 
he machine couldn’t run with- 
y, without systematic routine. 
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“There’ll be no more of that,’’ was my 
prompt ultimatum. 

But more and more, through it all, I felt 
that the king-pin of the trouble lay in the 
person of Mr. Javan Page. 

I didn’t look Page up that day. I wanted 
to be dead sure of my ground first. So I 
wired for three of my staff boys, and while 
I made an investigation of the inside office 
workings I had my three lads supervise the 
making of an inventory of that yard, every 
car and number and where it stood and 
where it came from and how long it had 
been there and what it held and where it 
was going, even though we had to break 
seals and examine markings and tags and 
manicure gunny sacks to find out what we 
wanted. Then I cross-examined the switch- 
men on the different leads and tried to feel 
out why they weren’t able to carry out 
orders and keep their tracks clean, and 
when I’d got my results assorted I was 
ready for Page. 

I went to his office the next morning and 
waited forty-five minutes for him to put in 
an appearance. It was a very nice office. It 
was filled with new cherry-wood furniture, 
and on his desk he had a small cut-glass 
vase holding three white carnations and a 
large silver frame holding a photograph of a 
very haughty-looking woman. 

I was mighty interested in that man Page 
by the time he arrived, and when he stepped 
into the office I found him a narrow-faced 
and slender-bodied individual wearing spats 
on his ankles and a small red flower in his 
buttonhole. He had a thin, high forehead 
and a remarkably cool eye, to say nothing 
of an acid and one-sided smile that wasn’t 
without a touch of half-careless mockery. 
He was a new type to me in the railway 
world; but from the moment I clapped 
eyes on him I disliked him. 

When I told him who I was he produced 
a chased-gold cigarette case and blandly 
offered me a cigarette. A cigarette, in those 
days, was looked on as a trifle effeminate, 
so I may have snorted aloud when I de- 
clined his dude killer. He smiled his lemon- 
juice smile as he sat down and struck a 
match. 

Then he rather indolently inquired what 
he could do for me. 

“‘T guess we can get down to business 
quickest,’’ I retorted, ‘‘when we find out 
what you can do for the D. & B.”’ 

“That’s interesting,’’ he quietly acknowl- 
edged. ‘‘And just what can I do for the 
iD py cols} 

I was younger at the game then or I 
wouldn’t have been so ready to show my 
teeth. There are different ways of fighting 
in this world, and the bigger the problem 
the less likely you are to bite your way 
through it. 

“You can either stop interfering with the 
running of these yards,” I told him, ‘‘or 
give up the job.’”’ He took out another 
cigarette and lighted it. 

‘Just what’s wrong with the yards?”’ he 
casually inquired. 

I told him, in a few curt sentences, just 
what had happened to our service at that 
point. He stopped me with a wave of his 
girlish white hand. 

“But, my dear chap, you’re making the 
primary mistake of barking up the wrong 
tree. I’m not a railway operative. I’m an 
engineer—the chief engineer of this ter- 
minal work for the time being—and I’m 
not running your yards.” 

“You’re interfering with their opera- 
tion,”’ I retorted. 

“On the contrary, I’m doing difficult 
construction work under almost maddening 
conditions. I’m carrying out the plans Mr. 
Callard wants carried out, and when he has 
his new sidings and engine house and sheds 
he will probably be able to give better 
service.” 

“‘But he’s got to start giving good service 
today,” I shouted, “‘or all you’re building 
here is a tombstone.” 

“Then why not talk to Mr. Callard 
about it?’’ was Javan Page’s quiet sugges- 
tion; and his very quietness, I felt, was a 
reproof for my unseemly roughness. 

“T prefer to talk to you,” I said with a 
thump on the desk end that made his carna- 
tion vase dance. 

“T’m sorry I can’t participate in that de- 
sire,’ he said as he pushed a buzzer button 
with his white finger. 

“Then you'll probably not participate 
long in your present job,’’ I was foolish 
enough to fling back at him, and his fastid- 
ious thin face hardened a little at that open 
and unmistakable-threat. 

“My dear man, I anticipate being an 
official of this road much longer than you 


are,”’ he said with a cool assurance which 
didn’t do much to calm me down. 

We stood there, studying each other for a 
full minute, our glances locked together like 
elk horns. And I knew I hated him. He 
made me think of a rattlesnake, suave and 
smooth and full of grace, but fortified with 
the knowledge that he had a venomous 
power behind him. 

“T don’t imagine this road’s going to be 
big enough to hold both of us,” I said as I 
started for the door. 

He merely smiled, with a ghost of a shrug. 
But there was nothing ghostlike in the way 
I slammed that door after me. 

Five hours later I had Big Sam down on 
the scene. I knew there had to be a clean-up 
in that neighborhood without any loss of 
time, and I imagined my chief was ready to 
stand behind any move I made to effect it. 

But for once in his life Big Sam straddled. 
He worked a shaggy eyebrow up and down 
as I laid my ultimatum as to Javan Page in 
front of him and let a mask fall over his 
wrinkled old face and remarked that sur- 
gical operations had sometimes been known 
to kill the patient. I didn’t realize it at the 
time, of course, but our chief was in a pretty 
delicate position just then. He was reach- 
ing out for his Eastern connection and was 
staking his last dollar on absorbing a second 
rundown system that had to be held up by 
his home road and wet-nursed back into a 
semblance of honest vigor. He was trying 
to swallow something three times his own 
size and he was gagging like a boa con- 
strictor with a baby lamb in its gullet. But 
what he went after he got, and what he got 
he made his own. He had his worries, how- 
ever, during the period of absorption, and 
his present one was having a college-made 
incompetent imposed on him by his new 
board. He didn’t want to cramp my stroke. 
But he told me, in so many words, that he 
couldn’t afford to fire Javan Page. 

So, like the astute old diplomat he was, 
he struck a compromise. He reported satis- 
faction to Page at his progress and gave him 
a new man, ostensibly a subordinate, to 
look after the outside operations, relieving 
the chief engineer of the so-called trivial 
distractions of the actual work. These, it 
was pointed out, might hamper the more 
important preparations of plans in the in- 
side office. Then he told me to get busy and 
clean up the mess in my own way. I could 
do what I wanted, but while doing it I had 
to keep Page’s men supplied with material 
and assure him and the long-neglected pub- 
lic of prompt switching. 

I made a job of it, all right. Both Page 
and the general public began to get service. 
I guess they still tell about it back on that 
section of the system. It gave the stove 
committee in every roundhouse something 
to hot-air about and even made a white- 
collar nabob or two on neighboring lines 
open their eyes. But in two weeks I had 
that yard as neat as a row of harp strings. 
I had those engines and cars working to- 
gether like the wheels of a press. I had a 
new office system and a proper allotment of 
responsibility and no more squabbling de- 
lays and lost cars and claims from sorehead 
shippers. 

I couldn’t claim to be a college graduate, 
but I knew what could be done in the mat- 
ter of fanning out and switching box cars, 
and I knew what you could get out of office 
men if you put them on their mettle, and 
what you could get out of a yard gang if 
you gave them a fighting chance to do their 
work in a way they’d been trained to do it. 
I’d been a worker myself and I’d already 
learned that labor wasn’t a commodity to 
be traded in. I realized that the good will of 
the men who worked under you was the 
biggest asset you could take into a big job, 
and if there was a kicker on my pay roll I 
always asked him to come right to me with 
his kick. 
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HAD expected—and secretly hoped 

for—some open opposition from Javan 
Page before I got through with my Detroit 
job. But he fooled me there. He was cool 
and casual during our few accidental con- 
tacts, and had apparently decided to let | 
bygones be bygones. I saw nothing of him | 
until six months later, when I was dele- | 
gated, because of my position, to take 
charge of the president’s train while he was 
showing some Eastern money over our 
North Midland Division. This party was 
made up of a white-collar bunch, with their | 
wives and daughters, prospective investors | 
whom Big Sam was jollying along and 
showing the more presentable aspects of 
the D. & B. In addition to my official posi- 
tion as superintendent, I was supposed to | 
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nike milk 
these cold days 


Mother, give the children and 
all your family milk throughout 
winter’s long, hard siege. Milk 
is nature’s ideal food. It builds 
healthy nerve and body tissues. 


Always use Stone’s Straws when 
serving Milk and other cold 
drinks. They prevent gulping, 
thereby aiding digestion. Used 
in the best homes everywhere. 
Made and! packed entirely by 
machinery, Stone’s Straws are 
absolutely sanitary. Also be sure 
touse themat the Soda Fountain 
and with b ttled drinks. 


Get a convenient Home Package 
—several weeks’ supply—at your 
druggist’s, 10c. If your druggist 
cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and 10c. and 
we will see that you are supplied 
at once. |, 
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HE Ariston Madera Silent Toilet is the 

masterpiece of the originators of noiseless 
toilet construction. The sound of operation 
cannot be heard outside the bathroom. 


The tank is fitted with an especially fine 
mechanism which acts with amazing ease and 
smoothness. This mechanism is so thoroughly 
well made that it is guaranteed against giving 
trouble or causing expense for repair or re- 
placement. Each tank is factory-tested under 
water-connection. 


Constructed of white vitreous china, with 
white celluloid seat and cover, it is the toilet 
de luxe, for the finest bathroom. 


You are invited to write for our new booklet, 
“Maddock Bathrooms.” This booklet gives 
suggestions for placing different combinations 
of fixtures in spaces of various sizes and shapes. 
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In Maddock toilets, the 
tanks as well as the bowls 
are made of vitreous china. 


corrode or leak, because 
vitreous china is practi- 
cally everlasting. Its hard, 
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not harm it. 
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Bathroom ©quipment 


Avoid doctor bills by more intelligent use of the plumber 
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answer all random questions, foolish or 
otherwise, and do what a native roughneck 
could to keep the ladies amused. 

It wasn’t work to my liking, but I had to 
go through with it; and it didn’t add to my 
happiness to find the Javan Pages so well 
represented in that party. For Javan Page 
was there himself, always on a cordial 
enough basis with his Eastern friends, but 
always studying me, I felt, with a slightly 
commiserative eye which slightly cramped 
my style as an entertainer. And his wife 
was there, as the daughter of Marcus De- 
lane, the doddering old Boston millionaire 
who’d been on our board since the days of 
the first reorganization. And with her she 


\ | had her pert-faced and imperious-mannered 


little daughter Lavinia, whom I disliked so 
much that I secretly rejoiced when a 
bumblebee stung her. She was an insolent- 
minded little autocrat, was Miss Lavinia, 
but she came by it honestly. For I know of 
no one who could parade more good man- 
ners and bad taste than this same Mrs. 
Javan Page. She was—or, at least, she had 
been—a beautiful woman, with thin fine 
lips and thin fine nostrils and a thin fine 
figure; a hard and selfish woman armor- 
plated in a shell of shining self-absorption. 

I’m afraid she rather disliked me from the 
first, in an indolent and insolent sort of way; 
but like all dislikes, I imagine it had its 
background of fear, even though she 
wouldn’t admit it to her own mind. I was 
too open and rough for her. I belonged to 
the future and she belonged to the past. I 
was a comer and she was a has-been. But 
she had a branding iron of a tongue. She 
could plaster the hot metal against a man’s 
ribs as casually as a cowboy burns a letter 
on a calf’s hide. She announced, with her 
habitual smile of mockery, that I carried 
my “modesty about as conspicuously as a 
live oak carries its Spanish moss.” At 
another time she puzzled me by inquiring 
if my vision, after all, wasn’t about as 
geocentric as Ptolemaic astronomy—and I 
had to look up “‘ geocentric” before I caught 
what she was driving at. She did her little 
best to make me feel like a man flying a 
box kite while a biplane is stunting along 
the sky line. 

But I pretended not to notice those claw 
strokes of hers. It took considerable self- 
control, but I never let her really ruffle me. 
Even when I overheard her speak of me as 
“that funny man,” I swallowed the insult 
that had a double edge because it had been 
deliberate, and came up smiling. But I car- 
ried the memory of it carefully along with 
me, as carefully as a boy carries a crow’s 
egg down an elm tree in his mouth, not car- 
ing to bite on what had gone bad before he 
came into possession of it. To her, appar- 
ently, everything west of Tuxedo Park was 
wilderness, and I was the thorny cactus of 
the desert. 

Yet I learned a lot from Aurelia Page. I 
learned that women wield a power of their 
own, a power you can’t always fight and 
define. Without knowing it, she taught me 
to be less primitive, to control the purely 
animal-like instinct to strike back when 
struck. She taught me to wear a smile when 
I really wanted to plant a left-arm jab. She 
made me eat humble pie, too, in her own 
quiet way. And that diet, I suppose, is al- 
ways good for a self-centered man. But 
with all her hardness and all her cruelty, an 
occasion arose when she puzzled me. 

Three of the ladies had wanted to see 
Angel Spray Falls by moonlight one night 
when the men were deep in their poker 
game. Now I’d never played cards, always 
feeling that life was a little too short to do 
all the things we wanted to do without 
inventing elaborate games to shorten it 
still more. So I volunteered to take the 
three sight-seers through on a motor car, 
for the falls were up a rusty-railed mill spur 
that hadn’t known an engine wheel for a 
year. 

It was a glorious night, with a moon like 
a cart wheel. We had to ford the Angel 
Spray, below the cataract, to get a proper 
view of the falls. So I carried the ladies 
over, one by one, knee-deep in the rushing 
water. The first two went without com- 
ment. I was half expecting Aurelia Page 
to object to that overpersonal method of 
transportation; but she laughed a little as I 
took her up, and her thin arm circled a little 
tighter about my neck as I waded out into 
the tumbling stream. She was thin and 
bony and easy enough to carry, and I re- 
member even being conscious of the winy 
smell of her breath—they’d drunk cham- 
pagne that night as usual for dinner— 
together with the smell of a rather musky 
perfume with which she must have anointed 
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herself. That. sort of thing 
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thinking, in fact, how e 
toss that particular lady ove, 
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““Wait a moment,” she fin 
looking at me, but at the mo 
dull gold above the black frin 
tops. I could feel her bri 
slightly balsamic air, for } 
closely linked about my n 

Then she looked down a 
thinking at the time that 
young could still look youthfy 
sort of light. But, on the whe 
thing but comfortable. —__ 

“We may die and rot, 
we see such a moon again 
said with a sigh that stirred 

For her face was quite close 
I could feel her thin arm tight 
neck. But something abou! 
when I turned and looked at| 
perplex me. The moonlight st 
and her eyes were half close 
she did the next moment perp 
more. For she lifted her fr 
thrust her thin fingers deep | 
and pushed my head back | 
staring eyes were not a half fo, 
my face. I could even feel }} 
my skin. 

“You wonderful brute!” : 
sort of startled gasp. 

I didn’t quite understand | 
The one word I heard and un! 
the word “brute,” and that b 
everything else. I plumped | 
though she had been a sack 
walked over to where the two | 
were calling to me from the x 

But Aurelia Page did not 
again that night. She stood 
watched the falls, and she rer 
all the way back to the car. 
times, in fact, later on when] 
thing had never happened. I 
surd and incredible, like sc 
membered out of a dream, too 
accepted by reason. to 

But the excursion went on 
the same as before. Big Sam 
best side of his road shown w 
my job to doit. As far asI cou 
however, that party seemed 
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beds. They talked more about 
than grade reduction. So whe 
at Green Lake they were all for 
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Now, as I’ve already said, 
been the one recreation of n 
busy career. I’d learned to | 
was chin high to a hop toad, an 
loved to slip away for an hour: 
the chance came, even though 
troubles enough to turn a 
headed overnight. I’ve ma¢ 
practice, in fact, to carry my f 
along with me in my busines 
ease things off, when we were 
country, by a few hours where 
water ripple and feel the elect 
good strike and land my be: 
fight that was hard enough 
loss. It’s about the only 
ever done, and I’ve alwa 
well invested. a 

So I was a trifle worried 
told me he wanted that par 
were in a real fishing coun’ 
seventeen hundred acres 
hoped to dispose of to one 
for a summer camp. | 
about as poor fishing In 


carful of friends that night ¢ 
And when a young Mrs. Ru 
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me about pioneer days in the } 
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Quality Work with Quality Iron’ 
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This Armco Ingot Iron shop in Cincinnati, 
Ohto, is typical of hundreds of representa- 
tive sheet metal shops throughout the country. 


It’s worth real money to you 
to know what this sign means 


HETHER you own or intend to own build- 

ings—house, office, factory, shop, shed, barn, 
garage, etc.—it is worth real money to you to know 
what this sign means and where it is located. 


Somewhere in your neighborhood is an up-to- 
date sheet metal shop. It displays this sign. The 
owner is a man of service and a master of craft. He 
knows that good business depends entirely on 
good will—and that good will is won only by the 
best work done with the best materials. » 


Either you need him today or you will need 
him some day for sheet metal work— 
Rain Gutters Roofing 
Conductor Pipe Siding Smokestacks 
Flashing Ventilators Metal Ceilings, etc. 
Window and Skylight Frames 
All exposed metal parts 


Cornices 


“rust. Rust causes leaks. 
i trouble and expense. The 
t'd this is to use ARMCO 
| Ingot Iron. 


Why this sign is so important 


) No man’s work is better than the material he uses 
: on the job. Skilled workmanship is wasted if the 
metal fails to endure. That is why sheet metal 
workers prefer Armco Ingot Iron. 


MARK 


IRON 


TRACE 


INGOT 


ity, Armco Ingot Iron serves for 
ong periods in sheds, barns, garages, 
er sheet metal is exposed to the 
@ is no satisfactory substitute. 


The Purest Iron Made 


I MADE OF ARMCO INGOT IRON? 


For Armco Ingot Iron, the purest iron made, is 
practically free from the impurities that promote 
rust. It is like the old-fashioned wrought iron 
nails that have lasted over a hundred years. 


Your sheet metal contractor will tell you that 
Ingot Iron takes a purer protective coat of zinc 
as no other metal will—that it is easily shaped 
and bends without cracking. 


He will explain that practically eighty cents of every 
dollar you pay for sheet metal work is for labor—and 
that since pure iron costs only a trifle more per pound 
than common steel, it is wise to have this labor invested 
in Armco Ingot Iron. 


Because there is no satisfactory substitute for Armco 
Ingot Iron, considering long life and low cost, you will 
find it possible to make a substantial saving by having 
your sheet metal work done at an Armco Ingot Iron 
shop. Always ask this question: 


Is it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron? 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


MippLETOWN : OHIO 
(EXPORT) 
Tue Armco INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO CABLE ADDRESS —ARMCO 


Architects and buyers specify Armco Ingot Iron for 

ventilating systems, smokestacks, tanks, skylight 

and window frames, roofing, siding, and all sheet 
metal work. 


Every day more and more people are making sure of 
enduring sheet metal work by asking this question. 
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What of the hardware 


for your new home 
.. ten years from now? 


OR IN five years, or even sooner? Will doors then 
swing smoothly on their hinges? Will knobs and 
handles still operate uncomplainingly? Will locks 


continue to give the fullest measure of security? 


Sargent Locks and Hardware of wear-resisting 
brass or bronze on all your doors and windows will 
prevent the slightest cause for worry on these vital 
points as long as your home stands. For into the 
fine harmonious patterns of Sargent Hardware and 
into the protecting sinews of Sargent Locks is built 
the quality of permanence. 


Hardware is too important a factor in the com- 
fort and security of the home, too small an item of 
the total cost to allow of any but the best. Write for 
the Colonial Book and with your architect select 
Sargent Hardware. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


33 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT CYLINDER PADLOCK 
No. P898 HS 


The same dependable mechanism which 
makes Sargent cylinder door locks the 
choice of so many builders of fine homes 
makes these padlocks best for garage and 
locker doors, tool-boxes, spare tires, chests 
of valuables—in fact for everything on 
which an unusually secure padlock should 
be used. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
the dining car that day and were still in 
ice. So under cover of darkness that night 
I had Larson, the chef, string those white- 
fish together and cache them in a little cove 
down on the lake. 

The next morning Mrs. Rumley and I 
started out at sunup for our fishing. She 
caused me considerable worry by wanting 
to stay right with me, for the wilder the 
country, I’ve noticed, the more companion- 
able a woman’s apt to get. But I finally 
posted her on a deep-water rock, where I 
told her she’d have her best chance for 
black bass. ‘ 

I left her there and worked my way up 
into the cove. As luck would have it, the 
lady actually hooked a three-pounder— 
probably the last in the lake—and promptly 
screamed for help. She screamed again 
when I walked out on her rock with my 
eleven shiny big whitefish trailing from my 
side. I landed her bass for her and we called 
it a day. 

We got a rousing cheer when we scram- 
bled back to the car, and Mrs. Rumley in- 
sisted on passing her three-pounder around 
for inspection. But I made it a point to get 
my whitefish back to the chef’s hand before 
they were looked over at short range. We 
had a fish feast that noon, and there was a 
good deal of banter about my taking a 
young married woman out in the woods so 
early in the morning. But the proof of the 
pudding was in the eating, and they all ate 
heartily enough, with the mendacious Lar- 
son pointing out which was lake trout and 
which was rock bass and which was yellow 
pickerel. 

And Big Sam, I might point out in pass- 
ing, eventually sold his wild land to the 
enthusiastic gentleman from the East. 

When we got farther up into the bush 
the thoughts and hopes of that party natu- 
rally turned toward big game. As some of 
them were sitting out on the observation 
end, going through one of our wilder val- 
leys, they actually got a glimpse of a bear 
cub scampering off up the hills. That 
worked them up to a fever heat, especially 
the womenfolks. Mrs. Rumley asked me 
in her clinging-vine way if I couldn’t get a 
real moose for them, or at least a deer. 
And remembering certain things, I told her 
she’d have her moose before the day was 
over. 

For I recalled Syd Orkin, a settler in a 
clearing beyond the second station, who’d 
caught and tamed a moose calf. He’d 
brought it up on cow’s milk, along with his 
regular calves, had made a harness for it, 
and had once made a hit at one of the 
county fairs by exhibiting it as a trotting 
moose. It was enough of a pet to follow 
its owner around for titbits as placid as 
an army mule, and Syd used to tease it by 
holding half an apple just beyond reach of its 
thick-lipped snout. 
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He did, and dropped six or eight into his 
pocket. 

“Well ——”’ he said, fidgeting toward 
the door. 

“Breakfast at 11:30,” said his hostess; 
and just then something strange happened 
in George Banks. 

“What the dickens are you going to do 
for the rest of the night?” he asked. “Are 
you given to communing with Nature your- 
self?’’ Again she laughed. 

“Brave boy!” she said. “Sit down.” 

This time they were not on a cold stone 
bench in the darkness. This time her feet 
were not so placed as to keep him at a dis- 
tance. 

He seated himself a couple of inches from 
her, his arm on the back of the sofa be- 
hindherhead. He took one of the cigarettes 
from his pocket and placed it between his 
lips. For the first time his manner of 
looking at her was leisurely. He filled his 
lungs with smoke before he opened the 
conversation. 

“And now,” he said, “‘tell me what this 
is all about. Where do you get the privi- 
lege of laughing at me? Who told you that 
I was a funny old man to be kidded unmer- 
cifully at every opportunity? What have 
you done to deserve the right to embarrass 
me?” 

She laughed. 

“Why, Phooey! I haven’t done any- 
thing to embarrass you. If you’ve felt un- 
comfortable it’s been your own fault. I 
have laughed at you, but that was because 
you were funny. I reserve the right to 
laugh ‘at anything that’s funny.” 

“That isn’t entirely wise. You’ll find 
there are a lot of things that are funny that 
you aren’t supposed to laugh at. You’ll get 
in trouble laughing indiscriminately.” 

“Tn trouble with you?” 

“Among others—yes.”’ 

“Ah, then it bites?”’ 

“Not necessarily. But 2 healthy man 
can’t stand being laughed at. Youll find 
that out.” 

‘Are you a healthy man? You don’t 
seem healthy. You goof too much. You 
stare into corners and study rug patterns 
and look as though you were going to 
scream with some secret sorrow gnawing at 
your entrails. Do you really think you’re 
healthy?” 

“T really know I’m healthy.” 

She made an incredulous noise and the 
corners of her mouth did things. He leaned 
closer to her. 

“Further,’’ he said, picking up one of her 
hands, “I can prove I’m healthy. I havea 
healthy normal desire to kiss you.” 

“To kiss me?’”’ Her mouth was still in- 
sulting him. “‘You look more as though 
you wanted to choke me.” 

She executed some sort of distracting 
movement of her knees. Her eyes were 
larger than he had thought. Her hand was 
cool and smooth in his. His arm slipped 
slowly down from the back of the sofa be- 
hind her. His fingers touched her bare 
shoulder on the side away from him. He 
thought profane things about himself and 
removed her hand from a position where it 
might interfere with possible progress. 
Slowly, eye to eye with her, he drew her 
close to him and placed his lips on hers— 
left them there for throbbing seconds. The 
end of her nose was cool against his cheek. 
Her lips were soft. Her body in the crook 
of his arm was pliant and small. His mind 
traveled out of the library, upstairs to Mil- 
dred Trudeau. 

He took his mouth away, replaced his 
arm on the back of thesofa. Hestill looked 
into her eyes. 

“Was that what you wanted me to do?” 
he asked. 

“No; though you do do it rather well. I 
am quite glad you did. It was very pleas- 
ant. Thank you.” 

“‘T’m afraid you’re not welcome. That 
one kiss is going to make me feel like a 
burglar for weeks. You have no idea the 
mental anguish I’ll go through.” 

“And end up by telling Trudy I made 
you do it?” 

“No, I don’t think that. But I’m not 
proud of myself. I might have a little more 
self-control.’”’ He stood up before her, feet 
slightly apart, right hand gripping left 
elbow. ‘‘ Well ” he said. Then, after 
a pause, “I hope you’ll understand this 
whole performance. I hope you won’t 
think I go around kissing other girls while 
I’m engaged to Trudy.” 


‘ 


ALMOST A GENTLEMAN 


He saw a flicker at the corners of her 
mouth. He fled. Over his shoulder he 
heard her words: 

“Tt must be funny to have a conscience.”’ 
Then a laugh. “Breakfast at 11:30.” 


qr 


T WASN’T funny to have a conscience. 

It was bad for George Banks’ trousers, 
which he tossed over the back of a chair 
and left there to wrinkle. It was bad for 
his disposition, especially as he found that 
the cigarettes he had put in his pocket were 
crushed beyond the possibility of use. It 
was bad for his sleep, for he lay flat on his 
back for a long time thinking things over, 
and all he could think of was the way 
Barbara Kittridge’s lips felt and the way 
her mouth laughed at him. 

The next day he avoided his hostess. In 
the evening particularly he made sure not 
to be left alone with her. And on Sunday, 
when he said his good-by and drove off 
with Trudy at his side, he vowed he would 
never see Barbara Kittridge again. 

If he was going to marry 'lrudy—and 
that seemed entirely probable, for she 
seemed perfectly willing and he certainly 
couldn’t do anything about it—well, the 
thing to do was to keep out of the way of 
temptation. After all, Kitt was the first 
girl who had interested him since he had 
asked Mildred to marry him. If he should 
strike only one exciting girl every six or 
eight months, it ought to be fairly easy to 
keep out of their way. 

I record his line of reasoning. It be- 
comes my painful duty to record his actions 
during the three months that followed. 
But I will do it quickly for you, so that you 
will not feel so badly about it as I do. 

A week after the Kittridge house party 
Mrs. Trudeau decided to take Mildred 
abroad. Two weeks after that they sailed. 
Both of them were properly kissed good-by 
by George Banks. They found their state- 
room filled to the point of discomfort with 
flowers and baskets of fruit and cakes and 
books, and cards from George Banks saying 
bon voyage and other stimulating sentiments. 

From the pier George made his way to a 
certain club and partook of certain stimu- 
lants in tall cold glasses. He stayed in the 
club for dinner, which consisted of several 
repetitions of the same stimulants; and for 
the night, which was interspersed with more 
of the same. By Monday he was ready to 
return to his regular round of duties in his 
father’s bond house and to look at things 
calmly. 

Thereafter for two weeks he lived a life of 
quiet and sobriety, at home for dinner 
every night and in bed early. He wrote to 
Mildred, care of this and that in Paris and 
London and Berne and elsewhere, and told 
her that life was dull without her, as it was. 
He did not mention that this particular sort 
of dullness was relief from the other kind of 
dullness that had been his lot before she left. 

Then he got a note from Barbara Kit- 
tridge, which said that she was having a lot 
of people out for a week-end and that she 
would be delighted to have him among 
them. This he carried in his pocket for two 
days and finally answered by a letter which 
alleged a business trip out of town. The 
next day he called Kitt on the phone and 
told her that he found he didn’t have to go 
away after all. 

For a great part of Friday evening he 
talked with Kitt. Saturday morning they 
swam together—with several other people, 
which was just as well. Sunday they 
played tennis and talked about books. 
Monday he came home again with a heavy 
heart. He had not kissed Kitt, nor had he 
come close to it. But he had recognized in 
her a person worthy of himself—more than 
worthy of himself—far above him. 

She worried him. She made him wish he 
were less than a gentleman and could drop 
his fiancée quietly off a pier in a burlap bag. 
She caused him to spend another afternoon 
and evening with the tall cool glasses. 

For the rest of the summer, let us say 
merely that George Banks was seen more 
or less frequently at the Kittridge summer 
home and that he dined with Kitt in town 
on several occasions. Let us say that he re- 
membered throughout that he was engaged 
to be married and that he maintained a 
high standard of personal behavior. 


Let us skip to the not particularly joyous | 


day on which he received a letter from Mil- 
dred Trudeau, saying that she would land 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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THE UTILITY BROUGHAM 


—a medium priced, standard enclosed car of 
general utility and real distinction 


Why Davis is 
A GOOD 
CAR — 


Davis’ strong financial 
resources—for enduring 
stability and buying 
economies 


Davis’ creative ability — for 
style and distinction 


Davis’ long-established pol- 
icies — for the ideals that 
bring excellence 


Davis’ experience— for 
knowledge of what is best 


Davis is one of the strongest 
independent motor car manu- 
facturers, with a 23-year rec- 
ord of successful manufactur- 
ing. Davis has the determina- 
tion, the means and the ability 
to build cars of the highest 
quality. 

Lockheed Hydraulic Four-Wheel 
Brakes and Balloon Tires are 
standard, of course. Continental, 
Timken, Delco, Ross, are typical of 
the proven units used throughout 
the soundly built chassis. Davis 


Dual-Tone Finish on all models. 
See the Davis—then decide. 


Series 90 Mountaineer 
Touring Phaeton $1395 Series 91 
an o’War $1495 Phaeton $1695 
Legionaire $1495 Roadster $1795 
Utility Brougham $1595 Brougham $1895 
Sedan $1995 Sedan $2295 
Berline Sedan $1995 Berline $2295 


—at the factory, plus tax 


Opportunities exist in certain cities 
for aggressive dealers to obtain the 
profitable Davis franchise. Write us. 


George W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
Richmond, Indiana, U. S.A. 
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It wasn’t to dodge the Income ‘Tax 


Y telegram from Nashville was purposely ambiguous,” said the 

President, as cigars were lighted. “I wanted all you men on 
the Board of Directors to dine with me the day I got back, but I decided 
to keep you guessing.” 

‘““He’s found some way to evade the income tax, that’s my guess,” 
laughed one of the members. 

“Not at all. But from now on I am going to comply with one law 
which most people are ingenious at evading. And I am prepared to 
prove that the penalty of evasion is enormous.” 

“Sounds like an argument against Tennessee moonshine,” 
another. 

“I’m against an old moonshine idea in business—the idea that a 
buyer can get the best of it by pitting his trading ability against low 
bidders. With our new building expansion program a decision is called 
for. When we’re in the market for any highly technical product, buying 
it at the lowest possible price is expensive. Is this Company ‘to stand 
the expense?” 

“But we can’t complain about our new Tennessee plant 
of the senior members. 

“No, and I’ll explain why. You know how I went down there ex- 
pecting to see a half finished plant; how I found it practically ready to 
start—three months ahead of the date our own Company engineers had 
estimated as possible. Instead of our $1,000,000 being tied up in non- 
productive building operations, that three months meant $50,000 profit 
we didn’t expect this year. 

“T got right hold of the Consulting Engineer and asked him how long 
he had been a miracle worker. 

““T’m not the miracle worker—you did it,’ said he. ‘You let me 
select the contractors, supposing, of course, I would accept the low bids. 
But I didn’t, I took one of the higher bids—$5,000 higher.’” 

A ripple of laughter went round the table. 

“You needn’t laugh. The $5,000 saved the $50,000! Usually the piping 


systems, sprinklers, heating, power and process piping are bought more 
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Heating Equipment 
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Systems 


Lf it’s Industrial Piping, take it up with us 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


strictly on price than anything else. Generally they are the las 
to get done, although they are the most important from an o} 
standpoint. In this case one contractor got them all. Within t 
after the contract was let he had two men on the job checking t! 
against actual conditions. 

“He had to make certain things in his own plants. He had "| 
ties for making them quickly and right. Certain items he had 
outside. His price to us allowed him to buy good stuff quickl 
market prices. He didn’t have to hold up our work and the 
money while he went shopping to beat down prices so as to | 
inferior material to square with a low bid. 

“Within three weeks a capable construction crew under an exp 
foreman arrived just one day behind the first carloads of mater’ 
stuff was largely shop-assembled. Perfect fittings, adjustable 
and straight pipe-threads allowed those men to get the pipe mp, 
a hitch. Things fitted. It was a tailor-made job.” 

“One engineer in a hundred, I'd say,” remarked a shrewd 
man at the end of the table. 

“You don’t understand yet. In our new plant the higher 
vided for a service and for a freedom in purchasing materials thi 
of the question for the average low bidder. | 

“Our Consulting Engineer made me see that competent cor 
are to him what fine tools are to the artisan. Failure to recogn 
fact before has cost our company a lot of money. Let us underst! 
agree now that the old horse trading, sharp-practice, low-bidi 
will not waste any part of the large sums to be spent under | 
pansion program in the next three years. Because of the Co 
Engineer’s large experience we unhesitatingly accept his pl: 
specifications. By the same token he is the only logical man t 
the contractor to execute them.” | 

* * * * * 

For further information write today to Grinnell Compan 

302 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 
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thing. He omitted entirely any reference 
to Barbara Kittridge, and, at that, his 
story was not finished until they were ready 
to return to the bar—which they did. 

At eleven, when the bar closed, they 
went, supplied with water and ice, to a 
corner of the lounge and talked further. All 
I can say of their conversation is that it was 
earnest. To reproduce it would be to en- 
danger the world’s supply of apostrophes 
and possibly to make this story unfit for 
publication. 

Eliminating nonessentials, the thing sim- 
mered down to an argument as to whether 
a gentleman must necessarily be a damn 
fool. Mr. Lincoln saw no sense in Mr. 
Banks’ theories of social ethics, and Mr. 
Banks had no defense except a series of 
dogmas about what a gentleman might not 
do. Therefore Mr. Lincoln won the debate 
and Mr. Banks agreed that, gentleman or 
no gentleman, it was up to him, for the 
good of all concerned, especially old Bill 
Lincoln, to break his engagement into a 
thousand pieces. 

So firm was his conviction that it held 
him after he had safely attained his room. 
He found writing materials in the desk and 
proceeded not to put off till tomorrow what 
he had the nerve to do tonight. For nearly 
an hour he sat and wrote and tore up paper 
and chewed the penholder and smoked 
cigarettes. And finally he was satisfied. 

He folded the paper and put it into an 
envelope. He picked his way carefully 
down the hall and rang for the elevator. 
When it came he handed his letter and 
fifty cents to the astonished elevator boy, 
with strict orders that this letter must be 
posted at once. The boy bowed and agreed 
that it should be so. George Banks found 
his room and went to bed. Let us read the 
letter into the evidence: 


“Wy dear Mildred: I sent a letter to you 
at the Ritz yesterday to explain how I hap- 
pened to be in Chicago when you got home. 
In that letter I said a lot of things I did not 
honestly mean. The things I mean I did 
not mean were the things I said about’’— 
erasure—“‘loving you. I know that a gen- 
tleman does not ever jilt a lady and I hope 
you wil’ accept my apologies and I hope 
you will forgive me and I hope that you will 
understand that I am not jilting you ex- 
actly, but only telling you the truth for 
your good and my good both. You see, it 
would be a hell of a mess if we got married 
and we would both be unhappy and so I do 
not see any sense in being a gentleman 
about it. It would be pretty hard to be a 
gentleman and be married to you, anyway, 
as a friend of mine was saying to me only 
this evening. 

“You see, when I asked you to marry me 
I did not know you very well and I thought 
you were different from the way you are. I 
do not mean to say that you are not great 
the way you are, and everybody seems to 
think you are great, and my family likes 
you; but what I mean is I think you would 
probably be a wonderful wife for somebody 
that thinks woman’s place is in the home, 
or probably almost anybody but me. But, 
you see, I cannot talk to you, because I 
never think you understand what I say 
and I do not believe you do now. Anyway, 
I do not think that would be a very good 
way to commence being married, not un- 
derstanding each other when we talk and 
not talking very much. 

“So what I want to suggest if you do not 
mind too much is that we do not announce 
that we will get married in October or any 
time at all, but just quietly forget it and let 
bygones be bygones and you speak to me 
when you see me around even if you know 
I am not a gentleman, because this is the 
only time I have not been a gentleman with 
you or anybody else. And you will know 
that I am sorry, because I have been think- 
ing of what a mess we would make of it for 
months; and I have not said anything 
about it before, because I did not want to 
be nota gentleman. And I want to impress 
on you that I am perfectly stone cold sober 
when I am writing this and that I would 
never write it at all if it wasn’t for the best 
of both of us. 

“Hoping to see you soon. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“GEORGE BANKS.” 


v 
A ELEVEN next morning George Banks 

awoke in his room in the Sportsmen’s 
Club. He found his eyes burning and his 
vision blurred. He found his head throb- 
bing with an ache which radiated from one 
particular spot inside his forehead. He 
found his lips and tongue parched as 
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__ THE DANGER LINE — 


(where leeth meet gums), 


THIS IS THE DAY OF PREVENTION 
Today danger is marked wherever it exists— 
on railroads and highways, on land and on sea. 
Civil officials, as well as medical and dental 
authorities, are designating Danger Lines that 
demand our constant respect and attention. 
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Stop Decay at The Danger Line 


MEDICAL and dental authorities 
agree that preventive measures are 
far more desirable than curative 
medicines. That is why dental 
authorities have persistently called 
attention to The Danger Line on 
our teeth. For at The Danger 
Line we can prevent untold suf- 
fering—even disease—by proper 
care and precaution. 


Whenever you eat, food par- 
ticles collect in those tiny crevices 
along The Danger Line. Then 
they ferment and acids form which 
attack the teeth and gums. Pyor- 
rhea may result. Serious illness 
—rheumatism, heart and kidney 
trouble—these are among the 
physical disorders resulting from 
infection due to Acid Decay at 
The Danger Line. 


You can prevent Acid Decay 
and reduce the peril of Pyorrhea 
by using Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia. For Milk of Magnesia is 


DENTAL CREAM 


SQUIBBS 


approved by all dentists as a safe, 
thorough means of counteracting 
the acids which attack the teeth 
and gums. Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
besides preventing Acid Decay, 
soothes and strengthens tender 
gums, relieves sensitive teeth, cleans 
thoroughly and promotes the 
hygiene of the entire mouth. No 
dental cream can do more. 

Buy Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia, today. It is absolutely safe 
for all the family. It cannot harm 
even the baby’s teeth and tender 
gums. To get children to brush 
their teeth regularly give them 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. It is so 
pleasant to use. Squibb’s Dental 
Cream makes The Danger Line 
safe and aids in the preservation 
of your most priceless asset— 
health. At druggists. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS—Chemists to the 
Medical and Dental Professions since 1858. 
: m 


O ‘Z 
3% 


SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA 
—The Standard of Quality—recom- 
mended by physicians everywhere, may 
be purchased in large and small bottles 
from your druggist. 
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National 


Loose Leaf 
and Bound Books 


STATEMENT FOR Me NTH OF 


National Form 7082-CL has 25 columns covering such important items 
as your Ledger account, accounts payable and receivable, interests 
and discounts, etc. It has four blank columns for miscellaneous items. 
It summarizes your business and tells you where you stand. 


Your business from day to day | 
ata glance — 


HINK of a single sheet, left and right hand 
pages, showing at a glance every essential 
figure of your daily income, expense, and reserve. 


Can you think of a better, quicker, or easier way 
to keep posted on your business? 


The sheet pictured above is one of many con- 
venient National Business Forms. Whatever your 
particular need, there’s a National Form to meet it. 


Below are listed some National Forms for bank- 
ing, business, and professional records. Each is 
planned to save needless writing, to guard against 
oversights, to insure accuracy and completeness 
with minimum work. 

Almost any good stationer can show you these 
low-priced National Business Forms that will sim- 
plify your record keeping—and convenient binders 
to hold them. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


New York, 54 Duane St. Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St. Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


© 1925 Natl. Blank Book Co. 


Please send me samples of the forms checked below: 
Comb. Cash Jour. Sheet, No. 7089-CL. Wats te Roll, Nos. 7072-CH, 


(NATIONAL 


Rec. of Cash Received, No. 7072-CD. 

Record of Cash Disb., No. 7072-CE. 

Analysis of Sales, No. 7072-CK. 

Record of Inv. Payable, No. 7072-CG. 

Record of Petty Cash Disbursements, 
No, 7072-CF 


Distribution of Invoices, Sales, etc., 
No. 7072-CR. 
Inventory Rec., Nos. 7100, 7100%. 
OO Noies, Drafts, Acceptances Payable 
and Receivable, Nos. 7016, 7017. 
Trial Balance, Nos. 06609, 06610. 
Installment Ledger, No. 7048-CA. 
Bond Register, No. 7042-BT. 
Physician's Pocket Ledger, Nos. 
4930-PL, 7018-PL. 


Bank Deposits and Withdrawals, No. 
7072-CP. 


0 Dentist’s Appointment Book, Nos. 
4930-DA, 7018-DL. 

O) Attorney's Case Docket, No. 80-AG. 
1) Real Estate Records, Nos. 4920-FP, 
4920-TP.., etc. 


Perpetual Stores Rec. No. 7072-CJ. 

Daily Business Statement, No. 80-AF. 

Distribution of Expense, Nos. 7072- 
BM, 80-AB. 


| the possibility of miscalculation. 
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though he had slept all day in the middle 
of a desert with his mouth wide open to the 
blistering sun. An experiment in rising 
showed conclusively that his knees were 
weak and that his equilibrial nerves were 
functioning badly, if at all. 

But worse than all this physical disabil- 
ity was a sickening sense of unpleasantness 
to be faced, which was firmly fixed in the 
back of his mind. He tried to think, but 
memories slipped away from him and dis- 


| appeared like so many slippery pieces of 


soap under a bathtub. Presently he gave 
up and lay face downward on the bed, 
partly conscious, knowing only that his 


_ head was throbbing, throbbing, throbbing. 


Half an hour later he mustered his cour- 
age again and sat up. The room whirled 
dangerously and he grasped the side of the 
bed. The edges of his vision were a little 
clearer. He looked about him. On the 
desk he saw salvation—a half-full bottle of 
Scotch. Shakily, supporting himself by 


| whatever came to hand, he made his way 


to the desk. He carried the bottle to the 
bathroom and poured a drink of heroic pro- 
portions. He drank. ; 

For a minute he sputtered. His eyes 
blurred again worse than before. He was 
not entirely sure that he had not wasted 
the whisky. Then he became stronger, 
blinked a few times, placed one foot timidly 
before the other and walked. 

Just as he got back to the bed and sat 
down, he remembered. He had written a 
letter to Mildred. He had told her what he 
thought—of her and of his engagement to 
her and everything. He had asked her to 
eall it all off. Of that much he was sure. 
And past that his memory would not carry 
him. Had he told her she was the world’s 
dumbest woman? Had he told her that he 
had much rather marry a book of etiquette 
because that, at least, could be left home? 
Probably. He didn’t know, and it didn’t 


| make much difference. The import of the 
| letter, however he had worded it, was 


enough. 

He rolled across the bed to the telephone 
and got Bill Lincoln on the wire. 

What George Banks said to Bill Lincoln 
is neither printable nor essential. It is 
enough that Bill rushed to the Sportsmen’s 
Club to confer with his ex-roommate, and 
that the result of the hasty conference was 
that George Banks found himself, in almost 
no time, on a train which was due at Grand 
Central Station at nine A. M., September 


| fifth. 


For it had been decided that he must beat 
his fiancée to his letter or be forever damned, 
socially and as a gentleman, and this was 
the only way the thing could be done. His 
father’s business was unfinished, but that 
could be explained somehow. The point 
now was to save Mildred Trudeau’s feelings 
and George Banks’ soul. To that end all 
else must be sacrificed. 

George Banks slept soundly in the club 
car while the train bore him many miles 
from Chicago. It was close to dinnertime 
when he snorted, gulped five times in rapid 
succession, and awoke feeling clearer in the 
head, but clearer, too, in the realization of 
what he had to face. It was then that he 
remembered a bottle which had never been 
taken from his suitcase, and bethought 
himself, in this connection, of an old proy- 
erb having to do with the hair of the dog 
that bites one. A few minutes later the 
club-car porter was pouring bubbly water 
into a glass the lower half of which was 
filled with ice and an amber-colored fluid. 

After the first, George Banks felt stronger. 
As the treatment progressed he began to 
become friendlier toward his fellow wan- 
derers through this vale of tears. When it 
was time for the fourth, he felt moved to 
alleviate the sufferings of a young man who 
sat at his left, separated from him by only 
one vacant chair. The young man ac- 
cepted. On investigation he proved to be 
none other than Harry Powers, who had 
graduated from Princeton only three years 
before George. So there they were. They 
found reminiscences enough to last nearly 
through dinner; and by the time these be- 


| gan to pall on them they were ready to 


philosophize on whatever subjects pre- 
sented themselves, which offered a wide 
range indeed. 

The upshot was that they spent the eve- 
ning together over George’s bottle. Nor 
did they consider the evening at an end 
until the bottle had been emptied beyond 
Even 
then the club-car porter had to plead with 
them to let him close up for the night. 

By showing his Pullman check to the 
various porters he encountered, George 


. i 


- Febru 


found his way to his o 

himself in headlong. Wen 
on his stomach, and wrigg] 
clothes, after what must be 
Houdini in a strait-jacket 
of ariver. By a miracle he 
jamas and got himself into 

For some time he had y 
what awaited him in the pn 
denly the realization cam 
with a vividness that sh 
would have to kiss the he 
Mrs. Trudeau. He wanda 
hungrily for hours and hoy; 
daughter—his fiancée. And- 
first he would have to dash 
get that letter before she dic 
ship should dock at dayb) 
heard they did sometimes, _ 
to be early all right. 

His reasoning led him to. 
that the porter must be adr 
him early—if the porter w 
you’re waking, call me ear} 
mother dear. Oh, yes, by a 
porter must be waking, and 
ing, he must call George ‘“ 

With the refrain of Te 
poem running through his 
Banks, neatly clad in blue 
rolled from his berth into th 
aisle. If you’re waking, cal 
me early, porter dear. He 
the prominently displayed 
snoring gentleman in the 4 
you’re waking, call me early 
rived at the men’s wash roi 
the curtain aside. The porte; 

George Banks rang a bel 
moment, but no one app 
probably gone to sleep in | 
whatever arrangement they 
ters to sleep in. Better finc 
anyway. More dependabli 
conductors. If you’ 
me early, call me early, ¢ 
Not so good. Meter all wro} 
hunch to tell the conductor 

If you’re waking, call m: 
George Banks found his w, 
next car to the confusior‘ 
parked neatly along the ai» 
there either. He went on 
yielded neither porter nor | 
George was sick of this bus 
were someone would call hir; 
way. They always did. | 

He gave up the expediti) 
back. Through one car—t) 
then he began to have mis) 
was the name of his car? 
Middleditch? Marianola?} 
None of them sounded fam: 
matter, what was the numb 
Lower—Lower Five? Sei 
Ten? That bit of informatii, 
him. He went through a” 

1 


if any of the green curtains | 
Then he went back throug 
cars. The cars were all alik: 
were all alike. The nb 
nothing. 

The train threw itself rou 
as George Banks came op) 
tained entrance to the mej 
good car Gwendoline. Ge 
sook him. He was catapull 
curtain and saved raat 


only by a lucky grab at 0 
basin. He pulled himself 
shock was great. He east 
position of comfort on the i 
It had been a long walk th 
cars, back and forth. 

In fact he was remarkablye 
journey it had been. 
train was going to New Yor 
could be persuaded to find 
the morning. He drew ft 
stretched out as far as possi 
Presently he slept. 


Banks in the morning # 
person who had made mail|: 
many a tip by his big-heit 
placed hand on the should|! 
blue silk pajamas. He i 
gently. He knew that yi 
what will happen when yow 
tlemen up. #1) 

‘“‘Cap’n, sir,” he said in }}! 
“better wake up, sir. We} 
a faint, almost indefinable #! 
the gentleman in the blue? 
porter allowed his pudgy b 
again. “Time you was U)! 
more than civilly. ‘“Gettinl 

(Continued on Pa 
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Jed with greater activity. 
ated body uncurled itself in 
boa constrictor. 
d George Banks. 
ehis shoulder continued to 
yk and forth. ‘ 
stin’-up time. We in a sta- 
’ 


colt 
» turned his head slightly, 
and fixed it on the porter. 
j@ly for an instant. 

*) inquired. ; ’ 
t}t a platform right this 
pterrepeated. ‘This y’ere’s 
sy Banks sat up straight with 


. sprang to his feet, disre- 
st.2 of his equilibrial nerves. 
» ter by both shoulders and 


»<dsternly, “you think very 
| [| me where we are. One 
avvost you your life. Tell me 
e nole truth and nothing but 
he are we?” 

s-a-chusitts, cap’n, sir. I 
it. Boston, like a 


‘sanity in the reddish eyes 
,\4e pajamas. 

e,said George Banks, “‘I got 
xieago yesterday and that 
to New York. How can 
waking up in Boston?”’ 


ome with her. ’At’s all I 


d New York ticket and the 
0 t. I couldn’t have been on 


réi—no, sir. This car, she 
tit train at Albany. This 
om ear.” 

ed i into George Banks’ 
Is clothes, his money—ev- 
né had with him was in New 
elsed the porter. His limp 
i | his sides. He looked out 
ie wooden platform. 


vas galvanized into action. 
n\king the porter to one side, 
uu: the curtained door and 
an platform. Far away he 
0}, Pausing not, he took that 
‘alas his slippered feet would 
hii was pretty fast, all things 


hizlass swing doors he went, 
al Land between station and 
I station, down the marble 
s and railroad employes 
1.| Yomen probably screamed. 
nil. George Banks rushed on. 
1 1s the street. In the street 
y xi. That was all the sprint- 
saw. Beyond that taxi he 
he knew was that there 
'ss delays in the station and 
| was free. He splashed 
nddy street and jumped on 
,/ard of the taxicab. The 
1 him. 

lare, Cambridge!” shouted 


2 door and got inside. The 
ard with a jerk that threw 


e boys!” sighed the driver 
‘I; a wonder to me the things 
in’ through the streets in 


€ge Banks huddled into a 
© and thought hard. Whom 
1 Boston? There was his 
\¢ office, of course; but that 
a There was old Miss Cable, 
Sond cousin; but she would 
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serve even worse. . Wait—Jimmy 
Sayre! Jimmy Sayre, of course! Some- 
where in Cambridge—James M. Sayre, 
79—T75 

He opened the door and yelled an ad- 
dress into the driver’s ear. 

The taxi man had to go up to the house 
and explain things a bit. He cleared the 
way and at a signal George Banks ran up 
the walk at top speed, causing, even so, 
considerable amazement among the break- 
fasting residents of Cambridge. Jimmy 
paid the taxi driver and gave George a 
bathrobe to cover his blueness. 

“Better have a wash and some break- 
fast,” said Jimmy. ‘‘Lil’ll be down in a 
minute. Let me take you upstairs.” 

But the distracted look was still in 
George’s eyes. 

““Telephone,”’ he said briefly. 

“Sure, right in here.’”’ Jimmy led the 

way. 
““T want to get the manager of the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel in New York,’ George 
Banks told the operator. There was fuss 
and waiting; interminable waiting, during 
which George Banks paced the rug and 
smoked Jimmy Sayre’s cigarettes, Egyp- 
tian though they were. His host asked 
questions, but George was unable to give 
coherent answers. After a while the con- 
nection with New York was ready. 

“Ts this the manager? yeavewell, 1 
want to speak to somebody who has charge 
of the guests’ mail. . . . Yeah... . All 
right, listen! I mailed a letter from Chicago 
night before last. Addressed to Miss Mil- 
dred Trudeau and marked Hold for Ar- 


rival. . . . Miss Mildred Trudeau. Mil- 
dred. Yeah, Trudeau. That’s 
right. Now, I want that letter 


thrown 
WAY sit. nee Leahey sicy 1s, 

“What? Oh, don’t be dumb. I wrote 
the letter, I tell you! It isn’t the guests’ 
mail unless the guests get it. . . . Yeah, 
but I wrote it; can’t I have you destroy it 
if I want to? How do you know? 
How do you know anything? Do you know 
anything? Of course I wrote it. How’d I 
know you had it if I didn’t write it? . .. 
Don’t be dumb. Why can’t you “4 

The conversation continued a minute or 
two and came to a snappy conclusion when 
George Banks gave the Ritz gentleman cer- 
tain specific directions as to where to go. 

George jiggled the receiver hook and got 
the long-distance operator on the line again. 
He told her to get him the office of the 
White Star Line. Again there was a pause 
of minutes and again the telephone was 
ready with New York. 

“Hello! White Star Line? Is the Ma- 
jestic docking this morning? She 
has, you say? What time? What 
time is it now? Do you suppose 
most of the passengers are still on the 
pier? Don’t be fresh! I’m asking 
you for information. Is there any possibil- 
ity of reaching one of the passengers by 
telephone? . By telephone. . . . 
Yeah, I might better run down to the pier 
myself—in pajamas, from Boston. Sure, 
that’s a good idea, too! I’m asking you if 
there’s any chance of reaching one of the 
passengers by telephone. Is there? . . . 
You're sure? . . . Nowayatall, ay? All 
right. Thanks.” 

With a gesture of finality, George Banks 
put the receiver on the hook. 

“Well, Jimmy, I’ve done all I could, 
haven’t I?” 

Jimmy Sayre, who had not the faintest 
idea of what it was all about, thought it 
was best to agree. 

“Tt looks as though you had, Phooey.” 

“Thank you,” said George Banks. 

Again he placed the receiver at his ear 
and asked for long-distance. There was the 
shadow of a smile on his face. 

“Long-distance, old dear. I’m awfully 
sorry to break in on your morning like 
this,’ he said. ‘I hope it isn’t too much 
troublens 7 ae 

“Will you please get me Great Neck, 
Long Island, one-one-six-one?. . . . 
Yep. And ask for Miss Barbara 
Kittridge.”’ 


destroyed—destroyed, torn up, 
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New York Central Lines employ 
11,000,000 locomotive horse- 
power, an amount equal to a 
third of that employed by all 
the manufacturing industries 
of the United States. 


A Business Asset 


Dependable railroad service is vital to 
the success of industrial operations. 


Delays in the delivery of fuel, raw 
materials, or finished products— par- 
ticularly in times of heavy traffic— 
often mean the wiping out of profits 
or the actual loss of business. 


New industries prefer a location on 
the New York Central lines because 
of theassurance such a location gives 
of dependable railroad service. 


New York Central Lines, because 
they are always building for the 
greater traffic of the future, have a 
transportation reserve to meet the 
demands of peak traffic, just as they 
had in 1918 when called upon to serve 
the Nation in the war emergency. 


A location on the New York Central 
Lines is a business asset. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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What 
Mrs. Root, Jr. 


wrote to 
Jane Curran 


“T have found all your preparations excel- 
lent. The tonics and oil are most satis 
factory. I am sure the fountain of youth 
is made of such water.” 


Mrs. Eurnu Root, Jr. 


OU do not often see a letter like this 

from a woman as prominent as Mrs. 
Root, And this is even more remarkable 
when you learn its indorsement was 
wholly unsolicited. Yet Mrs. Root’s let- 
ter is but one of hundreds received by 
Jane Curran in keen appreciation of what 
her methods and preparations do for hair. 


If your hair is coming out, or getting 
prematurely grey—if it is dull and lifeless 
or the ends are split—if you have dan- 
druff or other scalp irritation—if your 
scalp is too oily, or too dry—or, if your 
hair is, in any way, unnatural, then this 
will surely interest you. For it leads to 
renewal of health and beauty for your 
hair. 

Who is Jane Curran? 


For more than forty years, Jane Curran has 
cared for the hair of New York’s most prominent 
men and women. And so successfully—so thick, 
gleaming, and attractive does hair become under 
Miss Curran’s methods—that her patrons are 
asked constantly for her address. 


Now, so insistent is the demand, Miss Curran 
has put into a little book, “The Secret of Beautiful 
Hair”’ a full description of her preparations, and 
methods for their use. Therefore, if you would 
have beautiful hair—hair in abundance—a rich 
and gleaming mass—write for Miss Curran’s book 
today. Send no postage. Just your name and 
address in the coupon (below) or write on your 
regular stationery. 


But—please do not write for Miss Curran’s 
book unless you realize fully that, to have a fine 
head of hair, you must give it attention—regular, 
steady, continuous. Your scalp is part of your skin. 
And must be so treated. Your scalp and hair must 
have as much attention as you give to face and 
hands—to preserving your complexion, your nails, 
or your teeth. 


Modern Methods 
of Hair-dressing 


The increasingly popular “bob”, and all the at- 
tractive wave effects, put upon hair and scalp 
unusual requirements. And effects of heat and 
irons cannot be successfully withstood without 
unusual care. It is now more than ever necessary 
to give your hair and scalp careful attention— 
regular, steady, habitual. Only in this way, may 
you expect perfect health for your scalp and lasting 
beauty for your hair. 

If scalps were exactly alike, it might be easy to 
prescribe treatments for hair difficulties.. But—as 
scalps and hair differ widely, it is needful to have, 
for different ailments, different remedies to restore 
natural conditions. 

And this is exactly what Jane Curran does. 

If your hair is in any way unnatural, therefore, 
write for Miss Curran’s book today. It is yours 
for the asking. Use the coupon. 


Jane Curran, 1024 Curran Laboratories 
130 William Street, New York 


Please send your book, 
“The Secret of Beautiful Hair’, to 


> 


Name___ 


Street 
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The DIRT FARMER COMPLEX 


All these different divisions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and many others, 
have greatly improved the lot of the farmer, 
and greatly increased the size and the 
quality of his crops. 

So greatly have the crops of the American 
farmer been increased and improved be- 
neath the guiding hand of the Department 
of Agriculture that farming, in America, 
has become the greatest business in a coun- 
try of great businesses. 

The amount of capital invested in manu- 
factures in the United States in 1921, for 
examvle—a year when the relationship 
between agriculture and other industries, 
so far as magnitude is concerned, was fairly 
normal—was, in round numbers, $44,000,- 
000,000. The property investment of all 
American railroads was $19,000,000,000. 
Yet the value of all farm property was 
$78,000,000,000. 

Again, the value of the output of all 
American blast furnaces, steel works and 
rolling mills was, in round figures, $2,000,- 
000,000, whereas the value of the cereals 
produced by the farmers of America was 
$2,500,000,000. 

The gross receipts of all American rail- 
roads was $5,632,000,000; whereas the 
value of the animals and animal products 
produced or sold by the farmers of America 
in the same year was $5,468,000,000. 

In spite, however, of the tremendous 
size of the American farming business—a 
business that has grown and is still growing 
with inconceivable rapidity—the com- 
ponent parts of that business have devel- 
oped a marked aversion to the type of 
person that is invariably sought by all other 
big businesses that wish to improve their 
general condition. 

The great executive, of the type that is 
demanded to head the General Electric 
Company or the Bethlehem Steel Company 
or the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, is 
viewed with the most intense suspicion by 
the individual farmer if his spokesmen in 
Congress and in various farm organizations 
are to be trusted. 

With the beginning of the four-year term 
of office to which President Coolidge was 
elected in November, 1924, the office of 
Secretary of Agriculture becomes vacant— 
and for weeks and months prior to the day 
when this vacancy must be filled, delega- 
tions from almost every state in the Union 
and from farm organizations have steamed 
busily into Washington to entreat Mr. 
Coolidge to appoint to that post not a great 
executive nor yet a man with wide experi- 
ence in the problems of an enormous busi- 
ness, but only a dirt farmer fresh from the 
farm. 

It should be remarked in passing that the 
words ‘‘dirt farmer’’ have no exact mean- 
ing to the farmer or to the advocates of dirt 
farmers, any more than the words “all 
modern improvements” have an exact 
meaning to a real-estate dealer. 


Qualifications for the Job 


Not long ago a group of men to whom 
the Department of Agriculture is the most 
important of all Government departments 
were gathered together in Washington to 
discuss their needs. One of the men was a 
dairyman, one was a wheat grower, one was 
a wool grower, one was a stock raiser and 
one was a sugar-cane grower. 

“Well,” said the dairyman, ‘‘when all is 
said and done, we can only be sure of get- 
ting what we want and what we need if a 
dirt farmer is put at the head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 

His words were echoed by the wheat 
grower, the wool grower and the stock 
raiser, each one of whom declared emphat- 
ically in favor of a dirt farmer. The sugar- 
cane grower looked at them in disgust. 

“Why don’t you tell yourselves the 
truth?” he demanded. ‘‘ You men not only 
don’t know what you mean when you talk 
about a dirt farmer but what each one of 
you hopes to see at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is aman who will favor 
your particular branch of activity. 

“Dairymen say they want a dirt farmer 
at the head of the department, but what 
they really want is a dairyman. The wool 
growers want a wool grower; the wheat 
growers want a wheat grower. Each one of 
you is looking for special favors, and not 
one of you is giving any consideration what- 
ever to the future of agriculture in this 
country.” 
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Bitter cries of protest arose at once from 
the dirt-farmer advocates; and when they 
had calmed down somewhat, one of them 
remarked sarcastically to the sugar-cane 
grower, “And of course you wouldn’t want 
a sugar-cane man at the head of the depart- 
ment, would you?” : 

“T would not,” said he bluntly. ‘‘I want 
the biggest business man in sight—a man 
like Judge Gary, the head of the United 
States Steel Corporation. It makes no dif- 
ference that most of the professional friends 
and representatives of farmers are either 
offended or enraged at the mere suggestion 
of any connection between such a repre- 
sentative of big business and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the fact remains that 
a man of that sort is needed to codrdinate 
the different branches of the Department 
of Agriculture and make them work to- 
gether, and to lay out and push through to 
completion the sort of agrarian policy that 


a country like the United States of America . 


must have in order to protect her farmers 
and herself.’ 

“But Judge Gary!”’ protested the others 
“The farmers wouldn’t stand for a man 
like that! How about a big scientist?” 

The sugar man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Never!” said he. ‘“‘The Department of 
Agriculture is full of them already. What 
you need down here is business sense and 
wide experience.” 


Growth of the Department 


It might be inserted at this juncture that 
during the winter of 1923-1924, when the 
Florida citrus crop was bringing next to 
nothing a crate and rotting in heaps on the 
ground because of lack of markets, a com- 
mittee of Florida fruit growers and bankers 
came to one of the greatest executives in 
the United States and offered him the obese 
and overwhelming sum of $200,000 to come 
down and show the fruit growers what to do. 

They didn’t turn to a scientist or to a dirt 
farmer or to the editor of a farm paper, but 
toa man with the ability and the perspective 
that would enable him to solve the many 
involved problems that accompany the suc- 
cessful handling of such an enormous busi- 
ness as the Florida citrus business. 

In order that the agricultural situation 
may be made moderately clear, one must 
go back to the beginnings of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, when, as a part of the 
Bureau of Patents, its only function was 
the collection and distribution of new plants 
and seeds. That was back in 1840; and 
agricultural matters fell under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Patents because the 
Bureau of Patents, in 1839, took an agri- 
cultural census. 

The demand for new plants and seeds 
grew with gratifying rapidity—as will the 
demand for anything that costs nothing— 
and clerks gradually had to be added to this 
new agricultural venture. Then the fertili- 
zer business came into existence and agri- 
cultural statistics had to be collected; so 
agricultural matters were taken away from 
the Bureau of Patents and made a separate 
department of the Government. This was 
in 1862. 

Shortly after that, science began to be 
applied to agriculture. Soil tests were made 
and the chemistry of the soil exposed to 
public view; plant and animal diseases were 
studied, as well as plant and animal insect 
pests. An enormous scientific staff was 
established in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and this staff of scientists was at its 
height between 1890 and 1900. 

The researches of this staff, which was 
composed of some of the ablest men in the 
country, have been of inestimable value to 
agriculture and the country in general. 
Through its investigation and study, prac- 
tically all plant diseases have been con- 
trolled or eradicated, and the farmer has 
been rescued from the ravages of such ruin- 
ous matters as hog cholera and the Texas 
cattle tick. 

For a long time the farmer was concerned 
only with production. All that he asked 
was to be shown how to raise more and 
better stock and crops. But as science was 
applied to agriculture, and more and more 
diseases were brought under control, there 
began—about twenty years ago—to be a 
demand for information as to the solution 
of economic problems. 

If the department scientists, for example, 
took up the cause of lemon rotting, they 
found that it was a disease. Could the 
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THE SATURDAY 


But lacking the guiding hand of a great 
business executive, the reply of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the complaints of the 
farmer was, as has been said, the McNary- 
Haugen Bill for the relief of agriculture. 

Briefly, the McNary-Haugen Bill was as 
follows: 

Owing to the fact that a bushel of wheat, 
some years before the war, would purchase 
a certain amount of shoes, underwear, tools 
and other commodities, whereas after the 
war the same amount of wheat would pur- 
chase only 70 per cent of what it would pur- 
chase before the war, the lawmakers of the 
nation proposed to do away with this post- 
war inequality and equalize the prices of 
the things the farmer buys with the prices 
of the things he sells—an equalization to 
which he is entitled. They proposed to do 
it by removing from the United States as 
much of any commodity as they needed to 
remove in order to create a shortage and 
keep up the price. 

Let us suppose, for purposes of easy 
demonstration, that the normal consump- 
tion of wheat in America is some 6,000,000 
bushels, and that the proper price for wheat 
is $1.50 a bushel. Then let us suppose that 
the wheat growers of America happen to 
raise 7,000,000 bushels of wheat in a year, 
so that 1,000,000 bushels of wheat go beg- 
ging. 

Naturally, in order to get rid of the extra 
wheat, somebody would either have to sell 
it at less than $1.50 a bushel or be left with 
a large amount of wheat on his hands. 

Here was where the Government was 
going to be allowed to step in. The bill 


_ proposed to set up a board to decide 


whether a commodity was on an equality 
basis with other commodities, to declare 
emergencies when any commodity fell be- 
low par, to determine the domestic require- 
ments in that particular commodity, and 
to determine how much of that commodity 
should be dumped abroad. 


A Premium on Overproduction 


If the board decided that wheat was not 
on an equality basis and that there were 
1,000,000 surplus bushels of wheat in Amer- 
ica, the Government of the United States 
would promptly go into the open market, 
buy 1,000,000 bushels of wheat at $1.50 
a bushel, ship the 1,000,000 bushels to Eu- 
rope and sell them for what they would 
bring—which would probably be between 
one dollar and $1.25 a bushel. Thus only 
6,000,000 bushels of wheat would be left 
in America, and the farmer would receive 
his accustomed $1.50 a bushel for it. 

A tremendous and extremely expensive 
machinery would have had to be set up to 
take care of an increase in the price of 
wheat. If the same thing had to be done 
for pork, the whole packing industry would 
have had to be placed in the hands of the 
board, and the matter would have been so 
complicated that all the lightning calcula- 
tors and fourth-dimension experts in the 
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world would have had nervous breakdowns 
if they had tried to figure it out. 

Another bad feature was the fact that 
the Government would only act in buying 
and marketing the crop while the emer- 
gency lasted. During the period of govern- 
ment action, the organized grain trade of 
the country would be greatly disorganized 
and partly put out of business. At the end 
of the emergency the Government would 
hand back the business to a disorganized 
trade. Since the building up of an organized 
trade is a matter of many years’ time, the 
business could not possibly function effi- 
ciently formany months. To add to its joys, 
the specter of future government interfer- 
ence would always be hanging over its head, 
preventing the investment of capital and 
the development of facilities to handle the 
business. 

By far the worst feature of this bogus 
cure for farmers’ ills lay in the fact that it 
would stimulate overproduction. Natu- 
rally, if the country could consume only 
6,000,000 bushels of wheat, and if the farm- 
ers produced 7,000,000 bushels, they pro- 
duced 1,000,000 too many. Moreover, it is 
an axiom that farmers always overplay a 
good crop. If a few farmers have unusual 
success with potatoes in a given year, all 
the farmers for miles around will plant po- 
tatoes the following year. Consequently, 
if the Government guaranteed to keep the 
price of wheat up to $1.50 a bushel, every 


farmer that wasn’t handcuffed would plant 


wheat the following year and the over- 
production would be greater than ever. 


Business Brains Needed 


The age of stimulated production has 
drawn to a close and American agriculture 
must pass into a new era of controlled pro- 
duction, of distribution and of business 
management. 

Because of overproduction the American 
farmer constantly finds himself in trouble. 
Great industries, such as the Florida citrus- 
fruit industry, are being run at a loss. 

The potato industry is running in hard 
luck, with Maine potatoes selling around 
thirty cents a bushel. A year ago the potato 
industry in America also suffered from 
overproduction, as did the potato-producing 
countries of Europe. As a result the spring 
of 1924 saw the early potatoes of North 
Carolina, Virginia and Maryland rotting in 
the fields and selling as low as twenty cents 
a bushel. Potatoes should sell for a dollar 
a bushel in order to show a profit. 

In 1923-24 the world was glutted with 
wheat; last fall the Canadian and the 
Argentine wheat crops were short, so that 
American wheat growers are escaping the 
penalties of overproduction. 

Great American businesses, headed by 
broad-minded and farseeing executives, 
lead all the businesses in the world in mag- 
nitude, efficiency and earning power. But 
the greatest of all American businesses, 
agriculture, has not seen fit to avail itself 
of the great executives that lie ready to its 
hand; and the experience and training of 
American dirt farmers have not been such as 
to make it probable that any of them will 
be able to produce the ruthless energy and 
the executive ability that are needed to 
raise American agriculture to its proper 
position. 

Agriculture, since the beginning, has 
formed the base of our pyramid of national 
wealth; and it is a prime essential to the 
prosperity of the nation that it should have 
asound agrarian policy. Yet it is a question 
whether the United States has ever formu- 
lated any hard-and-fast agrarian policy as 
to whether the country should raise all the 
foodstuffs that it uses. One might naturally 
suppose that such a matter would be as 
interesting from a standpoint of national 
defense as is the size of our Army, Navy or 
coast-defense guns. 

Historically, we don’t know whether we 
are coming or going when it comes to turn- 
ing the protective tariff to the account of 
the American farmer. 

The United States has no consecutive 
policy concerning the development of va- 
cant lands, in spite of the fact that half the 
land in the United States is undeveloped. 
It hasn’t decided what it proposes to do 
about getting cheap fertilizers for farmers. 
It has no policy as to the development of 
electric power and the manner in which it 
should be distributed. 

The farmers of America are entitled to 
the most capable direction, leadership and 
vision that they can get. The farming busi- 
ness of this country should be administered 
by the best business brains of the country. 
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“We pay him 
$100 a week”’ 


2 N ND he’s worth every cent of it. Came here 


several years ago asking for a job. He 
got just that—a small job at a small 
salary. 

““Then I forgot about him—hardly knew he 
was on the payroll until one day I got a letter 
from the International Correspondence Schools 
telling me that he had enrolled for a course of 
home study. It was remarkable the way he 
went ahead. 

““We pay him $100 a week now and he’s going 
to be earning even a larger salary some day. 
I wish we had more men like him.”’ 


Ho do you stand when your employer checks up 
his men for promotion? Does he think of you? 
Is there any reason why you should be selected? Ask 
yourself these questions fairly. You must face them 
if you expect advancement and more money. 


One hour after supper each night spent with the 
_S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Without 
cost or obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4024, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

. BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
O) Business Management 
C) Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management 
Business Law 


Salesmanship 
Advertising 

Better Letters 

Show Card Lettering 
Stenography and Typing 
Business English 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 

L) Common School Subjects 
CJ Private Secretary (] High School Subjects 

0) Spanish OO French Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

C) Electrical Engineering C) Architect 

Cj Electric Lighting (] Architects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
(J Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
(_} Machine Shop Practice | Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions O Structural Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating UO Chemistry Pharmacy 
(_) Civil Engineer () Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping (] Airplane Engines 

QO) Metallurgy O Mining (] Agriculture and Poultry 
(J Steam Engineering () Radio (] Mathematics 


OO0o000 


Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C. P. A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 

_) Bookkeeping 


OOo 
OO 


Street 
Address. 


Oomipation®: «cen. seems: sess Be eee erm ee ~faaaee 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


NEW VEST POCKET 


Adding 


Adds as rapidly and accu- 
rately as a $500 machine, 
yet fits in the vest pocket. 
Mechanically perfect. 
Easy to operate—nothing 
to get out of order. Adds 
in a jiffy, and with perfect 
accuracy. Everyone who 
uses figures shouldownone. § 


Counts Up to 999,999,999 


Lists figures as dollars and cents or in any other unit you 
wish. Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears 
it. Really one of the most amazing in- 
ventions in recent years. No longer nec- 
essary to carry a pocket full of pencil 
stubs and scratch paper to do your 
figuring. Just slip a VE-PO-AD in 


8v FREE 


TEN DAY 
Send no money. Just name and ad- 


TRIAL 

dress and we will send machine, 

postpaid. Pay postman on delivery, 
$2.95. Use it for ten days to prove it 
does all we claim. If you are not perfectly satisfied we will 
refund your money immediately. WRITE TODAY. 


RELIABLE ADDING MACHINE CORP., Dept. 51 
170 WEST WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BE OUR 2855 Mirae. Ve vou is 
AGENT! 


fast selling, profit maker for everybody. 
Merchants, bankers, salesmen—every- 
body needs VE-PO-AD. You make big 
money every day. Profit paid on each 
sale. Write at once for special offer. 
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Two Books That’ll Bring 
You More CUSTOMERS | 


(THEY ARE FREE) 


There are customers merely waiting for 
an invitation from you to buy the goods 
you sell. And that goes for businesses 
large and small, selling toothpicks or 
mowing machines, insurance policies 
or prunes. A well-directed campaign 
to those who ought now to be buy- 
ing from you wll bring them in. 
Then down comes your “overhead” 
and wp jumps your bank balance. 


It’s Easy When You 


Know How 


Just use the mails and the MULTI- 
GRAPH! You needn’t try to be clever. Get 
together a logical list of prospects and bombard them 
with folders, form letters, bulletins, price lists, announce- 
ments, etc. You will se// more goods because you will be 
Others are doing it. They it, ete, 
are using the Multigraph to print these features right in 
i The cost is low, the returns 
It’s a sure-fire propo- 


asking more people to buy. 


their own establishments. 


high. It’s easy work and pleasant. 
sition because it works. AND WE CAN PROVE IT. 


What Others are Doing 


What do you think of a general store building a million- 
dollar business in a town of 902 persons 2 
—or of a Ford dealer increasing his sales of new cars 23% 


and of used cars 42%? 


—or of a clothing store in a small town increasing its business 


42% in six months? 


—or of one Multigraphed letter producing sales of $197, 
at a cost of about one-tenth of one 


685.56 in ten days 
percent? 


—or of another letter selling $100,000 worth of bonds at 


a cost of $150? 


and 36% from another? 


These are some of the remarkable stories told in these books. 
They were all the result of Multigraphed advertising. 
You can get similar results—the books will tell you how. 


It Costs Less and Pays More 


If you’re not already doing so, set aside a small amount 


THE SATURDAY 


HE book, ‘‘Do Your Own 

Printing”, is the product of 
ripe experience. It illustrates 
the Multigraph and tells all you 
need to know before selecting the 
equipment suited to your needs— 
the type to use, how to Mul- 
tigraph letters, how to print with 


The book, ‘Going After the 
Customer”’, was written by actual 
users of the Multigraph who in- 
creased their businesses by asking 
more people to buy. 


Men in Many Lines of Busi- 
ness Wrote This Book 


Many kinds of business men |' 


tell in ‘Going After the Cus- 
tomer” how they brought back 
the dollar. Some are manu- 
facturers, some wholesalers, 
some jobbers and retailers, others 
engaged in specialty businesses of 
many kinds. There are stories 
from bankers, brokers and insur- 
ance companies, from distributors, 
dealers in coal, drugs, oil, gro- 
ceries, etc. Most of it is “‘sworn 
to” information. 


or of a manufacturer getting 28% replies from one letter 


No Need to Worry 
About the “Know How’’ 


Many are kept from profit- 
producing advertising because 
they think it requires expert knowl- 
edge or experience. It doesn’t. 
The men who wrote these books— 
made the sales—saved the money— 
were business men, not advertising 


of money for this kind of sales promotion and watch the experts, 


profit it earns. You'll get double-edged returns, because 
the Multigraph both SELLS and REDUCES tthe cost of 
PRINTING. Savings on printing alone will quickly pay 
for necessary equipment. Multigraph USERS pay for their 


machines over and over again. The harder it is made to work 


the detter it pays. 


The Above Books Tell You a SURE Method 


They’re free. 
They contain more 


Be sure to send for them. 
of facts and valuable information. 
ideas of value to you than any two similar books ever printed. 
Real inspiration from cover to cover—the practical kind 


that counts. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES COMPANY 


1800 East 40th St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The book, ‘Do Your Own 
Printing” is so complete, so clear 
and simple that it tells every- 
thing you need to know about 
what to do and how to do it. 
Just follow instructions—that’s all 
there is to it. 


Reduce Your Printing Bills 
25% to 75% as THEY Did 


With increased sales and larger 
profits they also have reduced 
printing costs. From 25% to 
75% saved. Savings apply to 
Multigraphed circulars, letters, 
imprinting, blotters, stationery, 
booklets, direct-mail pieces, plant 
and business forms of all -kinds. 
Look in your ledger. See what 
you are now spending for these 
items, and you can determine 
HOW MUCH THE MULTI- 
GRAPH WILL SAVE YOU. 


They’re full 


Get the Coupon Into 
the Mails Today 
Do yourself and your business 


a good turn by starting this 
coupon on its way NOW. 
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GERMANY SAVING HEI 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Friedrichstrasse and Unter den Linden. 
New buildings are going up as if the de- 
flation era had no effect on the flow of 
ready money necessary to finance them. 

During Christmas season the toy shops 
were among the great attractions of the 
city. Such wonders for children have never 
been seen outside of Germany, or at higher 
prices. The toy makers of Nuremberg, a 
city entirely given over to the making of 
playthings for children, are reported to be 
enjoying as great prosperity as before the 
war. I noticed with some depression that 
in all the shops the most popular toys were 
miniature cannon and mechanical Zep- 
pelins—real Zeppelins, with motors, which 
would actually fly. At one place the en- 
trance to the toy department was over- 
shadowed by the body of a Zeppelin fully 
twelve feet long—to be sold as a Christmas 
toy for children. 

In Berlin, and more particularly in the 
smaller cities, the sidewalks, public squares 
and parks seem literally spilling over with 
new little Germans of less than five years— 
less than the age of the peace. The Berlin 
Tiergarten, even during the short winter 
days, exhibits rows and rows of baby car- 


.Tiages, with scores of active toddlers dart- 


ing in and out between the wheels. German 
women may wear Parisian gowns, but they 
seldom attain the Parisian chic. To Anglo- 
Saxons, German men are grotesque with 
the little feathers or shaving brushes stick- 
ing from their hat ribbons. But the Ger- 
man kiddies, dressed in German woolly 
winter clothes, are certainly as attractive 
as any children anywhere. 


Signs of Prosperity 


Provincial cities show the same pros- 
perity, although naturally on a smaller 
scale. Some cities are even more flourish- 
ing than the capital. Hamburg boasts that 
it is enjoying a boom. Express trains run- 
ning from Berlin in a few hours are always 
packed, and it is necessary to make hotel 
reservations days ahead. Shipping, the in- 
dustry of the place, has given work to 
everyone, and the city hums with prewar- 
time activity. A new night express service 
has been installed between Hamburg and 
Cologne, with luxurious sleeping accommo- 
dations of the first, second and third 
classes. It is impossible to get a berth under 
two days’ notice, and there is now talk of 
doubling the service. Other German cities, 
Bremen, for example, which also benefits 
from shipping; Diisseldorf and Essen, even 
though still occupied by the French; far-off 
Breslau, which depended largely upon the 
now-deceased Silesian industries; Leipsic, 
Dresden and Frankfort—all, externally at 
least, appear to be carrying on in the full 
tide of prosperity—to the honk-honk of 
beautifully appointed private automobiles 
by day and the popping of champagne by 
night. 

Streets are cleaned bright and early every 
morning, and those paved with asphalt are 
actually polished. A large truck with pol- 
ishing rollers goes over them until they ac- 
tually shine. All Germany, in fact, even to 
the tiny villages, is spick-and-span, like the 
orderly, well-run Germany of the Kaiser 
period. . 
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ited by the extraordinary 
ing in Germany during the p\ 
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that the remaining 90 per cer 
lation are miserable. 

In Berlin I hunted for ¢ 
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none. Before the war the 
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day. There are poor q 
There are poor people who: 
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I confess, also, after | sats 
prices and German salary lis 
of other nations, that the pr 
the German poor manage evi 
mains an insoluble mystery. } 
the impression that before tl) 
pens, something is done abou’ 
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In historic Sleepy Hollow, near Tarrytown, N. Y., the lustrous glow of Vit- | 1650 what is known today as Castle Philipse, This picturesque old house 
ralite, the Long-Life Enamel, on rare paneling and woodwork, reflects the © was once the headquarters of Washington and is the oldest colonial manor 
romance of the days when Vredryk Flypse came from Holland and built in hall in America. It is now owned and occupied by Miss Elsie Janis. 


In old houses or new, on woodwork or furniture, 
Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, produces a surface beau- 
tiful as porcelain and more durable than paint. It 1s 
guaranteed for three years outdoors; indoors it lasts 


indefinitely. Made in white and five delightful tints. 


Color Card and Sample Panel, with names of 


P&LVarnish Products are used by painters, speci- 
P&L dealers will gladly be sent on request. 


fied by architects and sold by dealers everywhere. 
Pratr & Lamperr-Inc., 83 ‘Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
organization within the Reich. Here the 
government informs itself of the actual day- 
to-day and even hour-to-hour intemal trade 
conditions; here also, through ius agents, 
now scattered all over the world, it receives 
exact and minute details of both foreign 
industrial and political affairs. The Reichs- 
verband can almost be considered a super- 
Foreign Office and super-Ministry of the 
Interior at the same time. Its offices, mag- 
nificently appointed, are in a quiet part of 
the K6nigin Augusta Strasse. Entrance 
and stairways are marble, and walls pan- 
eled mahogany. 

In the private office of the director, beau- 
tiful tapestries cover the walls. There is 
only one painting—a more-than-life-size 
portrait of Bismarck. The director is frankly 
guide and counselor to his government, and 
to the properly credentialed stranger he is 
quite willing to act in the same capacity. 
A seeming friendship thrown in would only 
be suspected to disguise propaganda by a 
cynic. 

This worthy official placed me quickly 
and intelligently in touch with the militant 
heads of all great groups of German indus- 
try—the textile, electrical, chemical, steel 
and machinery groups. He gave me no 
letters of introduction. He telephoned to 
the person in question, often at long dis- 
tance, in my presence, while I stared at the 
portrait of Bismarck. The person called 
was always the particular representative of 
each group that the National Association of 
German Industry desired should receive 
me. He was not perfunctorily invited to 
talk with me upon actual working condi- 
tions under the Dawes Plan. He was in- 
structed, and informed of the rendezvous 
to the day and the hour. 

From these sources I obtained details of 
the far-flung campaign for increasing Ger- 
man sales abroad, a campaign already well 
under way. The official government aid is 
enormous. The Marx cabinet increased 
credits, cut freight rates and communica- 
tion charges, reduced onerous taxation, 
lowered the discount rate on foreign bills, 
negotiated new commercial treaties, began 
reorganizing the consular and diplomatic 
service and establishing close relations with 
German chambers of commerce in all for- 
eign countries. Quite clearly, the republican 
régime is as resolved as the old impe- 
rial government to assist export trade in 
every way and to improve the national for- 
eign trade balance. The Gold Discount 
Bank has reduced its rate, the Ruhr coal 
syndicate has reduced its prices, the nitro- 
gen syndicate has reduced prices to 20 per 
cent below prewar; while the potash syndi- 
cate, after reaching an agreement with 
French producers, announces a more liberal 
policy to small customers in all foreign 
countries. All this is due to government in- 
fluence and government desire that exports 
shall keep pace with imports and finally ex- 
ceed them. 


Reaching Out for Foreign Business 


Bankruptcies reached their peak as long 
ago as last July. In that month 1716 firms 
reported themselves in difficulty. The next 
month showed a decrease of 25 per cent, or 
only a little above the average prewar fig- 
ures. Present conditions are undoubtedly 
bad enough in many ways, but the opti- 
mism and resiliency in business circles is 
striking. In the past two months more 
than 1000 Germans visited New York in the 
hope of procuring credits, and about 200 
journey to London each month for the same 
purpose. You do not know whether to 
smile at the naiveté of this procedure or to 
admire the perseverance and courage of the 
firms in question. These same firms amaz- 
ingly exhibit at fairs all over Europe, 
though they realize in advance that sales 
will not yet equal display costs. But the 
national idea is that no one can afford not 
to go forward. 

Remarkable also the number of new 
firms now willing to go anywhere in the 
world, undertake any kind of new business. 
Every outgoing ship from Hamburg and 
Bremen to North African ports is crowded 
with German traveling salesmen and con- 
cession hunters en route to Morocco, where 
they are quite willing to talk business with 
the Riffs, even before it is decided whether 
Riff or Spaniard will keep possession of the 
country. In no country of the world is com- 
petition for new business so keen as in 
Germany. 

Enlargement of German chambers of 
commerce abroad is one of the govern- 
ment’s pet schemes for stimulating German 
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sales. A convention of these chambers was 
held in Berlin last autumn at one of the 
largest hotels. Delegates came from all over 
the world; the Reich president, Chancellor 
Marx and Foreign Minister Stresemann 
welcomed them. Some of the reports that 
followed are of striking interest. 

It was learned, for example, that German 
business in the Far East today is almost up 
to the prewar standard. A year before the 
war 3000 German firms were represented in 
China and 1000 in Japan; 200 German 
business men were located in Siberia. The 
latest figures are 2500 for China and 700 for 
Japan. The government has promised to 
establish a new consulate at Hong-Kong, 
and it is understood that in the near future 
a new commercial treaty will be negotiated 
with China. 

In South America, where Germany hopes 
to rival the trade of the United States, a 
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heavy campaign is now under way to neu- 
tralize the bad reputation gained during 
the inflation period. German chambers of 
commerce in Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, 
Mexico City and Havana are all reported 
as especially active. 

German goods are again in favor in Cuba, 
and 400 German business men are already 
located on the island. Last year Germany 
sold to Cuba more than $8,000,000 worth 
of goods and bought back Cuban manufac- 
tures for only $600,000. 

Chambers of commerce in Vienna, Buda- 
pest and Helsingfors sti'l report difficulties 
because of high prices; Barcelona reports 
that the increasing difficulties of the Span- 
ish Government make that market tempo- 
rarily uncertain. Russian trade relations 
are still insignificant; the commercial an- 
nex to the Rapallo treaty that caused so 
much excitement when announced, in prac- 
tice has proved harmless. 

The Russian market is not a factor in 
present German calculations. It is reserved 
for the future. 

In response to the pleas of overseas busi- 
ness representatives, the Foreign Office 
promises a complete reorganization of the 
service of commercial attachés to consul- 
ates, replacing routine officials by men 
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with business experience and bringing this 
branch of the service completely back to its 
prewar state. 

The government is now in the thick of 
negotiations for commercial treaties with 
almost every important nation. At the 
present time conversations are taking place 
with Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Poland and many other nations, not to 
speak of the treaty with Spain already in 
effect. Negotiations with Great Britain 
and with France are difficult because of the 
reparations-recovery acts initiated by those 
countries, which seem entirely inconsistent 
with the Dawes Plan, besides having an un- 
favorable effect on trade. German-British 
commercial relations have already been 
damaged. If the recovery act remains in 
force, and the transfer committee under 
the Dawes Plan declines to credit these 
payments to the German Government, 


German exports to nations collecting such 
recoveries will promptly cease. 

All these treaty negotiations hinge on the 
fact that on January 10, 1925, the provi- 
sions of the Versailles Treaty which grant 
most-favored-nation treatment to Allied 
exporters in the German market came to an 
end. Since that date all foreign nations, 
Allies or neutrals, must rely upon whatever 
favorable terms their governments can pro- 
cure. 

The German Government now holds out 
the bait of special favors in the exploitation 
of the large German market to extract sim- 
ilar concessions from other countries. Com- 
mercial arbitration tribunals for settling 
disputes out of court have been established 
for trade with Czecho-Slovakia and Switz- 
erland. The government is doing every- 
thing possible to favor the speedy shipment 
of German goods abroad, while on the 
other hand maintaining a high wall of im- 
port restrictions against foreign goods. No 
large breaches will be made in it until a high 
protective tariff has been put into effect. 

As a matter of fact, the present favorable 
balance of German trade is due to most 
drastic cuts in imports rather than to any 
striking increase of sales. The present per 
capita purchases of foreign-manufactured 
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Peace Conference after 
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over. 
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| The Mount Vernon Staircase 
as constructed by Curtis 


‘\The beautiful proportions of this staircase are protected against 
|the ravages of time and use by Curtis construction. It is made 
he way they built staircases in the Colonial days. This and all 
‘\staircases made by Curtis have that special construction which 
makes them a permanent fixture. The woods used are sound in 
very way and even match in color and grain. The various parts 
ae tongued and grooved, or mortised and tenoned or wedged and 
Jeated so that there is never any “give.” They will never creak. When 
‘once erected any Curtis stairway is absolutely solid construction. 
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V for that matter, you must have some kind 
¢ doors and windows and entrances and 
sodwork. By putting a little extra thought 
( st necessarily more money) into the specifica- 
tn, you will be able to satisfy your sense of 
lauty and comfort. It is really amazing what 
he can do if you will take advantage of all we 
ve done in the manufacture of woodwork 
(ring the past sixty years. 
We make all the woodwork that goes into a 
me. We doit ina way that is out of the ordi- 
ty. We build staircases, for instance, just as 
‘usee the one pictured above, shipped in sep- 


A look of high grade 
Workmanship in doors like these 


Walking through a home built with Curtis 
Woodwork you are aware of a certain richness 
and quality that makes everything else seem so. 
To touch the knob and gently open and close one 
of the doors is to know that master handiwork 

it. Yow’ll see the difference between ordi- 
nary and Curtis doors—at the Curtis dealer’s in 
your vicinity. Refer to C-302 in correspondence. 
Price, less than $6.00 each. 


CurTiS 


We cannot legally prevent imitators from 
copying our patterns and designs. The law, 

| _— however, does prevent others from using our 
trademark. ake sure that the woodwork 

you buy—sash, doors, moldings or interior 

_ woodwork—bears the CURTIS trademark. 
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THAT DESIRE YOU 
BEAUTIFUL, LIVABLE HOME! 


Let us show you the surprising things you can 
have built in your home without extra cost 


\ EN you build a house or remodel one, 


arate parts all ready to put together. You can 
actually SEE all the parts of this staircase before 
you buy it. Somewhere near you there is a 
Curtis dealer who can actually show you 
Curtis Woodwork just as it is. 

In these lovely things that make up the 
shell of your home, you will find entrancing 
interest. 

Wait until you see the charming entrances, 
some of the quaintest Colonial types, true in 
every detail to the period. So true that the 
closest scrutiny of a connoisseur cannot find a 
flaw. 

Then there are the most compact and prac- 
tically designed linen closets with conveniently 
arranged shelves and deep easy-sliding draw- 
ers, well made so that they will not stick. And 
clever little things like built-in ironing boards, 
medicine cases and kitchen dressers. 

You'd never dream there could be so much 
cleverness and ingenuity put into a door. 
Curtis makes them so that they may be fitted 
perfectly. Then, they will open and close 
without sticking, Perhaps front’doors, with one 
temperature on the outside and another on the 
inside, have given Curtis the greatest amount 
of study. It is the same way with windows 
and frames and exterior molding and trim. 


If you plan fireplaces—(and what home isn’t 
more cozy and more livable with all the romance 
that a fireplace will give a room) you will be 
absorbingly interested in the Curtis mantels. 


How can Curtis use such fine materials? 
And provide such tasteful designs—and build 
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From a photograph taken 
in a home at Huntington, 
Long Island 


HAVE FOR 


with such strong construction—all without 
making the cost mount? Just the right thing 
for you to ask! And here is the answer— 
You've probably guessed it. 

Where a small local mill would turn out one 
special job and take a long time the Curtis 
Companies are turning out many. Itis done in 
a big plant where electrically driven machin- 
ery has lessened time and expense. 

If you do not know your local Curtis dealer 
or if there is no dealer nearby write us, stating 
what interests you particularly, whether it is 
an entire house, or the woodwork for a house 
or some special built-in feature. 

The Curtis dealer will show plan books 
which will be helpful to you in building or re- 
modeling; or send us 5o0c stating the number 
of rooms desired and book will be mailed to you. 


Stately beauty 
added to your 
dining room 


This Curtis China Closet 
was photographed in a 
Sterling, Illinois, home. It 
is complete in every detail. 
The splendid construction 
makes it as permanent as a 
wall. The beauty of design 
enriches the appearance of 
a dining room. Study the 
symmetry of the construc- 
tion. Notice the charm of 
thedoor. Itis pure Colonial. 
Let the Curtis dealer in your 
locality show you this cabi- 
net. Price about $99.00. 
Refer to C-700 in corre 

spondence. 


URTIS WOODWORK 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
328 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Curtis & Yale Co. . . . Wausau,Wisconsin 
Curtis Bros. &@ Co. . . . . Clinton, lowa 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. . Topeka, Kansas 


Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Curtis Door & Sash Co. . . Chicago, Illinois 
Curtis Sash & Door Co. . . Sioux City, lowa 
Curtis Detroit Co. . . . Detroit, Michigan 


Curtis Companies Incorporated Sales Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 


BeeR TIS COMPANIES INCORPORATED, CLINTON, IOWA 
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(Continued from Page 140) 

Significant of Germany’s return to stabil- 
ity is the-fact that her tax receipts for these 
six months considerably exceed those for 
the entire preceding year, which included 
the acute inflation period and four months 
of therentenmark. Theremarkable achieve- 
ment of the government in multiplying its 
revenue from taxation more than three 
times in a single year promises well for the 
economic future and shows the already im- 
mense improvement in German business. 

A striking proof of the present compla- 
cent German state of mind is the fact that 
one hears no more rumors of the organiza- 
tion of an international steel syndicate. 
Germany has now decided that France 
would be the chief beneficiary of such a 
combination. She calmly announces that 
for the moment practically all German- 
made steel can be used by domestic finish- 
ing industries, and that anyhow the output 
of the French furnaces and rolling mills in 
Lorraine must be exported to Germany or 
elsewhere. It is claimed that an interna- 
tional steel cartel would be ineffective un- 
less there is a strong world demand, and the 
German heavy industries apparently now 
feel confidently superior to the French, and 
even to the British. On the other hand, it is 
admitted casually that an interchange of a 
small but definite quantity of German coke 
and French iron is desirable from both a po- 
litical and a commercial standpoint and that 
doubtless something will eventually be ar- 
ranged. This question is, of course, one of 
the most vitally important to the French, 
who are now wondering whether Germany 
is trying to be heavily humorous at their 
expense. 

The present chief concern of the German 
Government is, however, limiting and con- 
trolling applications for foreign—chiefly 
American—cash. It has been recently de- 
creed that the Ministry of Finance must 
pass upon all future requests in order that 
foreign capital shall be limited to strictly 
productive enterprises, and not, for exam- 
ple, like the loan demanded by the Duchy 
of Anhalt, which admittedly desired only to 
consolidate her floating debt and lighten 
the burdens of her small landlords. The 
government also now fears that the recent 
$3,000,000,000 loan made to the city of 
Berlin will be for economically unproduc- 
tive purposes. 

America has undoubtedly been some- 
what superficially optimistic about German 
investments. As a result of this rosy out- 
look, numbers of fly-by-night brokerage 
houses have simultaneously opened offices 
in New York and Berlin. Sensible Amer- 
ican bankers who visited 
Germany and studied 
the situation really pre- 
vented the American 
public from being bam- 
boozled a second time 
by the legend of German 
superefficiency and un- 
limited economic pos- 
sibilities. The German 
Republican Govern- 
ment, viewing our recent 
presidential campaign, 
at first favored La Fol- 
lette. It now claims to 
be completely reconciled 
to President Coolidge, 
and expresses the belief, 
according to one of its 
members, that ‘‘the 
present American Ad- 
ministration is based on 
common sense and 
stable business condi- 
tions.’’ Germany ap- 
pears not to want 
America in the League 
of Nations, for accord- 
ing to this same au- 
thority, ‘‘Europe is 
never in more danger 
than when America 
storms her way into 
European affairs in a 
crusading spirit and, 
with the impetuousness 
characteristic of the 
American temperament, 
endeavors to solve ques- 
tions that do not exist in 
the United States.” 

The stabilization of 
the mark, followed by 
the natural business 
slump, and the conse- 
quent large number of 
unemployed, which 
reached nearly1,500,000 
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at the beginning of 1924, stopped strikes al- 
most overnight. Workers were glad enough 
to get real money without endangering their 
jobs. But now the labor situation has so 
improved that there were only 468,000 un- 
employed in the entire country at the end of 
last November. With this situation, signs 
are not lacking that labor disturbances will 
shortly begin again. 

Since autumn, prices have gone steadily 
up. The cost of living estimated by the 
government on a prewar figure of 100 is now 
at 123. This is probably too low. Recent 
reductions in wholesale prices of food have 
not been reflected in retail prices. Clothing 
has maintained a steady rise. Rents are 
being automatically increased from time to 
time and now stand at 62 per cent of the 
prewar figure. The situation of the work- 
ingman is constantly getting more difficult. 
Wages now average not more than seventy 
pfennigs an hour throughout Germany, and 
are inadequate at present prices to obtain 
even a minimum of comfort. 


Puzzling Inconsistencies 


But though his economic situation is 
bad, the new competition for the laborer’s 
services has steadily increased his ability to 
bargain successfully with his boss. Serious 
labor disputes are already heard and will 
become bitter unless the government cam- 
paign to reduce prices is more successful 
than it has been up to the present. The 
government calculates the existence mini- 
mum at sixteen marks a week for a single 
man, twenty-two marks for a married cou- 
ple and twenty-nine marks for a couple 
with two children. For a year the corre- 
sponding figures are 832 marks for a single 
man, 1144 marks for a married couple and 
1508 marks for a couple with two children. 

Many German firms now make an allow- 
ance of ten marks a month for wives and a 
like sum for children under sixteen years, 
also a sliding pension scale that amounts to 
65 per cent after twenty-five years’ service. 
But in Berlin retail prices, per kilogram, are 
thirty-four pfennigs for rye bread, sixty- 
three pfennigs for wheat rolls, thirty pfen- 
nigs for rye flour, thirty-nine pfennigs for 
white flour, ten pfennigs for potatoes and 
four marks twenty-six pfennigs for butter. 

The German working classes are wearing 
their old clothes and are eating fewer daily 
meals than in the prosperous prewar days. 
For the 10 per cent of the population that 
has profited both from war and peace, the 
day still begins with the Continental break- 
fast of coffee and rolls, with the second 
breakfast on the American plan—bacon 
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and eggs, cereals, and so on—served about 
ten o’clock. Luncheon is the big meal of 
the day and is served about two o’clock in 
the afternoon. Tea served at five o’clock 
and supper at seven completes the round of 
daily eating. 

German present-day commerce reveals 
several puzzling inconsistencies. When the 
rise in cost of living and the general shifting 
of world gold prices are taken into account, 
German labor is earning a wage consider- 
ably below prewar. In contrast with this, 
German cost of production is claimed to be 
in excess of prewar; so much so that many 
declare—to foreigners, anyhow—that they 
cannot compete in export markets with 
their former effectiveness. 

How is it that the German manufacturer, 
paying the lowest wages in industrial 
Europe, is still unable to bring his goods 
down to a reasonable figure? The usual an- 
swer is that the high cost is due to increased 
taxes. There is a measure of truth in this 
claim. The additional taxation has certainly 
been hard for the weaker industries to 
carry. This is particularly true of the 
turnover tax of 2.5 per cent, which becomes 
obnoxious in the case of any commodity re- 
sold many times. For example, traveling 
salesmen buying goods outright from their 
firms and reselling on a commission basis 
must pay this tax twice. It is impossible to 
calculate its final price effect on an article 
produced by complicated manufacturing 
processes. But after all, taxes are no higher 
in Germany than in some other European 
countries, and are notably lower than in 
Great Britain. 

Other factors enter into the problem. 
One of these is the seeming overorganiza- 
tion of German business since the war. In 
1913 there were in all Germany 5486 joint- 
stock companies and 26,790  limited- 
liability companies. Today there are 15,035 
joint-stock companies and 72,741 limited- 
liability companies. In Berlin alone the 
number of firms has increased from 31,622 
in 1918 to 60,363 in 1924. All this means 
a tremendous boost in overhead charges, 
with total business less than before the war. 

It is also characteristic of postwar Ger- 
man business that more attention should be 
paid to outward appearance. The tradi- 
tional countinghouse in a back street, with 
poorly dressed clerks mounted on high 
stools, copying figures in ledgers with rusty 
pens, has given way to modern offices, often 
done in futurist style, luxurious visitors’ 
and directors’ rooms, and a prodigal waste 
of space. The smallest concerns go in for 
pretentious letterheads and absurdly elabo- 
rate business cards. 
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FROM AN OLD HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


in the wide fireplaces of our old house, took 
into their fiery transfiguration hundreds of 
pages of writing created in love and hope 
and destroyed in an angry impatience. 
Hundreds and hundreds and hundreds. 
They were, apparently, of no more gravity 
than the cigarettes I smoked, and they 
came as evidently to the same end—to 
ashes. 


However, for me, at least, the legend of 
the phcenix was unimpeachable, for out of 
the ashes rose a glittering incredible reality: 
Suddenly, with no apparent sensible pre- 
liminary, I could sell the stories I wrote. 
Perhaps they were better than what had 
gone before, they may ultimately have 
been worse. I couldn’t discover. First a 
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The reason was clear—I required a ma- 
terial that was, as nearly as possible, uni- 
versal, the shared experience of living, not 
subjects beyond the understanding of the 
widest and most valuable sympathy. I 
didn’t do this, perhaps; it may well be that 
the material, the ability, at my command 
were unamenable to such an ambition; but 
that was my effort. And so, writing about 
men not exceptional in luck or capabilities, 
my characters very often came on disaster; 
and that disaster the public, most maga- 
zines, I found, more often than not wished 
to blink. I had to survive the reputation of 
a merchant in unhappy end. 

The great body of readers, exactly con- 
trary to my announced purpose, insisted on 
viewing themselves, in the persons of the 
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story of professional golf; and in it—this 
was its principal characteristic—an indi- 
vidual triumphed over unfavorable eireum- 
stance. There, in a sentence, lay, where 
any large public was concerned, my diffi- 
culty—I didn’t much believe in the tri- 
umph or importance of the individual. In 
what I wrote there wasn’t apt to bea Joshua 
successfully commanding the sun to stop; 
no, the sun usually moved through its 
course, indifferent to any possible incon- 
venience, a positive danger to this or the 
other human atom. 

That was inconsistent, too, for one of the 
few certainties of what philosophy I had 
was the conviction that practically every 
accomplishment was the result of some in- 
dividual superiority; superior, that was, 
not so much in mind or actual physical 
weight, but in a far greater vitality than 
was owned by most men. Yet the incon- 
sistency was more apparent than real, for 
I was equally sure that the books, the 
stories, I wanted to write should avoid the 
exceptional and be confined to the rule. I 
wanted, in Balisand, to write about Richard 
Bale, who was characteristic of his class and 
time, and not of General Washington. 


_ heroes and heroines of the fictions they pre- 


ferred, as triumphing over everything. 
This was their right; but what began to 
disturb me was the realization that I 
couldn’t agree with them about which were 
the triumphs of existence. If Richard 
Bale—to return to him as briefly as pos- 
sible—kept to whatever fatality might 
overtake him, his courage, then, for me, his 
end was happy. In the effort to disentan- 
gle the reality, to mark it off from mere 
show I found that, more often than not, it 
was the show which was regarded as im- 
portant; reality was nothing against ap- 
pearance. 

Yet, in the problem of my writing, how 
was such courage to be best established? 
Why, in the face of an inescapable calamity. 
A quiet demeanor on the deck of a sinking 
ship. After that the anticlimax of a rescue 
seemed simply too ridiculous. I had, but to 
a far smaller degree, the same difficulty with 
the girls, the women, I chose to write about. 
The truth was that—and here the incon- 
sistency was undeniable—I preferred them 
to be charming, lovely. But not, necessarily, 
in the manner of a musical comedy. Charm- 
ing: A word more often hurried over than 
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defined. For myself I found charm in 
women to be a property comparable to 
bravery in men—a warm rich vitality of 
being. The presence of other qualities was 
necessary, of course—there were courageous 
men I wouldn’t dip a pen in ink to trace— 
but the old, the primary, lovely flame was 
the heart of the feminine affair. 

This, very strangely, today annoyed as 
many women as it pleased; they didn’t, 
they proclaimed, want to be beautiful, but 
useful, and useful in such odd ways—in 
banks and political bodies and in the design- 
ing of houses. For others and for what? A 
woman now didn’t want to lose her identity 
by merging it with that of a man. She in- 
sisted in keeping it separate, intact; exactly 
as though life had again become unicellular. 

Still, in spite of all this I sold my stories 
one after the other; and I couldn’t decide 
whether I had compromised with my be- 
liefs, betrayed what intrinsically I was; or 
if a sufficient proportion of the public, dis- 
covered to agree with me, had at last been 
gained to make me worth a certain and cer- 
tainly very generous price. I didn’t, how- 
ever, much worry about it; I wrote, but 
naturally, even more than before; and a 
smaller and smaller proportion of paper was 
burned with the wood in my fireplace. 

The plank walk, finally, was consumed; 
in its place were far more ornamental logs 
of hickory; hickory at fourteen dollars a 
cord. The logs burned a very long while— 
three would last through an evening—they 
disintegrated slowly into glowing cherry- 
red blocks and crumbled with soothing 
minor sounds. They were wheeled in from 
the stable by a gardener, Charlie. 

He was a dilapidated and alcoholic fig- 
ure, perfect in protective coloring, with a 
frayed tobacco-brown mustache, very un- 
certain knees, and a pennant of pipe smoke. 
There was a second Airedale terrier, Mar- 
lowe, in addition to Hob; and the instant 
Charlie arrived they deserted us for him; 
their muzzles were scarcely ever removed 
from his flapping trousers. His aroma was 
absolutely satisfactory to a dog’s demands 
of a full-bodied reminiscent smell. 

Charlie divided his time impartially be- 
tween working and drink, but in neither 
condition did his state with me please him. 
He left us once at least every week: That 
was, he’d appear after breakfast and tell 
Dorothy he was going. He was very mys- 
terious about the cook—we had a cook— 
and said that his food had been fiddled with. 
The potatoes—no man could eat the pota- 
toes put before him! Dorothy would re- 
ply, ‘Yes, Charlie,” inattentively; he’d 
linger, gazing somberly at her; and then he 
would leave with a mutter, soon to be back 
in the garden with the dogs close against 
his legs. 

When he was drunk he was mildly com- 
bative: Once he flourished his fists in my 
face and begged me, but without rancor, to 
come on. I declined and he staggered out, 
from the sharp corner of the desk to the 
door frame and the porch. 

I often got, I’m ashamed to say, impa- 
tient with him; more than once I accepted 
his proposed departure; but Dorothy would 
keep him around the stable until both of us, 
Charlie and I, had forgotten our annoyance. 
He was very thin, wasted, but somehow he 
managed to wear my clothes; and I havea 
clear memory of him going up the road into 
West Chester in very baggy homespun, his 
battered hat at a smart angle, trailing a 
hummed snatch of song and his invariable 
plume of smoke. I recall, too, that one 
night assisted by a friend, uninvited, he 
drank the better part of a gallon of my gin. 
Soon after that he did, by general agree- 
ment, leave us, and died almost at once of 
pneumonia. 


Charlie vanished, and William, who was 
colored, took his place, successfully hiding 
from us for nearly two years the fact that 
he wasn’t a gardener at all, but a cook. We 
wanted a man for the lawn and vegetable 
garden and flowers, and William, whoneeded 
employment, announced himself as expert 
in the encouragement and care of the land. 
At the dramatically right moment he un- 
covered his proper art; he cooked with 
easy skill the dinner, and was moved—at 
what must have been his enormous relief— 
to the kitchen. Although he had a genius 
for seasoning and broiling we kept discov- 
ering places of widely different utility that 
he had filled. At one time he had been, it 
developed, attached to the National Guard; 
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more remotely William was a watchman, a 
coachman; unexpected abilities and con- 
nections he continually revealed. He had, 
he assured me, driven an automobile, and 
once I asked him to take me to the rooms 
where I wrote in West Chester. 

There was an astounding uproar from 
the stable and then William appeared like a 
meteor in my small closed car. He flashed 
by me—I had a momentary view of a set 
ashen face—and miraculously accomplished 
the abrupt steep turn of the drive down to 
the public road. He vanished behind the 
stable, managed the narrow twist into the 
court, and brought the car up to me with a 
grinding crash of all the brakes. 

I got in, the uproar recommenced—he 
liked, he said, to race her before getting 
into gear—but at the bottom of the hill he 
was so tangled in the reverse that I left him 


| and walked. 


It occurred to him once that writing of- 
fered a very easy and highly rewarded ex- 
istence, and there used to come for him, 
in the mail, letters from doubtful literary 
agents and short definitive courses in the 
construction of short stories. He might, we 
thought, be selling some surprising details 
of my own life and conversations, and so I 
asked him what he was engaged upon; but 
his subjects were eminently impersonal and 
pretentious. I often tried to surprise him 
in the act of writing— William in the diffi- 
culties of composition I had a longing to 
see—but I was never successful. The best 
I could manage was to find him playing 
cards—poker—with Martha on a kitchen 
table; and that, with their cigarettes, was 
invariably interrupted by a confusion of 
giggling when I appeared. 

Two servants smoking in the kitchen, and 
a gardener, an authentic gardener, outside! 
That, when I stopped to consider it, was 
amazing—spun, like a magician’s trick, out 


| of ink and paper. Every morning I went 


into West Chester; and, in a room that 
looked out on a quiet inclosure of grass and 
old brick walls, a widespread apple tree and 
a martin box on a tall pole, I wrote until 
midday; then, returning in the afternoon, I 


| wrote again until three thousand words 


were added to the total of the day. Week 


|| and week, month and month, year into 


year. The time, the years, sped by like that 
passage of William in the car. The win- 
dows would be open and the apple tree in 
blossom, the air sweet with scent and the 
notes of birds; and then, in an instant ap- 
parently, the brick walls, the tree’s bare 
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limbs and the deserted martin box, bound 
in ice. 

I went home, no longer walking, yet how 
I got there had ceased to matter—I was too 
occupied, too dizzy with words, to know. 
Everything, almost, that I had wished for 
surrounded me, but I hardly noticed it. 
When I went to New York I stopped com- 
fortably at Scribner’s; Mr. Hatch usually 
had some choice book, some scarce first 
edition or pretty piece of printing, kept for 
me. My own books, no less reputable than 
many others, were on the tables. I did this 
without any excitement, without any sense 
of the incredible change in the young man 
who—could it have been ten years before? — 
stood on the opposite side of the avenue 
not daring to cross and go in. 

That was, I got no feeling of pleasure, of 
victory, from what had been accomplished; 
what I had done could never overcome the 
knowledge of the difficulty of what I had to 
do; it seemed that I must always be like 
that—engaged in a struggle for an end that 
was forever beyond reach. What I wrote 
continued to drop from my consciousness, 
it became instantly unimportant, as though 
my books were people dead and only im- 
perfectly remembered. People not by any 
means wholly admirable; invariably, upon 
further knowledge, disappointing. 

And the actual writing wasn’t the whole 
of it; through the afternoon and evening, 
at night, I was turning over and over what 
I had just written, what I was about to 
write. Give me a moment’s pause, a second 
between events or voices, and I was chang- 
ing, shifting, testing words; discarding and 
finding names, recalling places, hours of the 
day, passages of sunlight; still another pos- 
sible description of the moon. I saw people, 
the deepest pleasures and regrets, through 
a texture of sentences; I arranged all that I 
said and all that was said to me in fresh 
patterns. And so my house, which became 
more beautiful, very beautiful indeed, re- 
ceded from me. I could touch its surfaces, 
the surfaces of time; but they had less 
reality than imaginary things; I heard the 
voices in it, voices I loved, the syllables of 
gayety and wisdom; but they were not so 
real to me as the still song that I made up 
for Lavinia Roderick. 

Yes, I heard her singing. I saw her in the 
summerhouse by the Ware River in the 
Tidewater of Virginia; and in my own 
summerhouse I was a little vague, a little 
uncertain; I saw it, the latticed sides, the 
circle of grass and flagged walk beyond, and 
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N THE gentle warmth of Old Ireland, 
in 1888, the first pneumatic tire—a 
Dunlop—was born, and a great industry 
was founded. 
Out of the mists of the Nineties came 
Dunlop with the first clincher and the 
first straight-side tires. 
Then in 1916, through the drifting 
smoke and whirl of war times, came 
Dunlop with balloon tires to cushion 
the fighting planes of the Allies. 


Today, in the farthest corners of the 


earth, where pagan rites and ancient 
faiths still stand before the march of the 
automobile and civilization, even there, 


the fame of Dunlop Tires is known. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
if not quite two; and I found myself actu- 
ally, actively, involved in restoring the 
Dower House to its first state. Even then 
I was skeptical; as usual I couldn’t grasp 
the reality of what was about to occur. It 
was too fantastic! 

We had one set of plans, not nearly sim- 
ple enough: The straight facade of field 
stone was broken into angles and porches; 
a second was simpler and better, and that 
we discussed and changed until it was ac- 
cepted. The drawing of how the Dower 
House would look finished was very graphic; 
it had been made with color; it was solid 
and charming; but suddenly it wasn’t the 
house we knew, where so much that was 
important to us, happy and miserable, had 
happened; and we were appalled. Dorothy 
said that we were ruining it; and then, if we 
could have conquered our pride, escaped 
from our public commitments, we would 
have stopped all the preparations for change. 

We forgot, we regarded with positive 
affection, all the incidental discomforts 
that had so exasperated us. At the very 
first there had been no lighting but lamps, 
and every morning Dorothy had filled and 
polished a glass row of them in the kitchen. 
The water was propelled to a tank in the 
garret by a windmill; and, throughout the 
summer, when violent thunderstorms ap- 
proached, it was my duty to lock the sails 
against turning. And often at night we 
would hear the fast-rising wind, the thun- 
der, and perhaps the prodigious straining 
and rattle and clatter that pumped up the 
water. That would mean I had forgotten to 
turn the windmill, which was old and inse- 
cure, off. And we would wonder, in a dark 
blasted by the white flares of lightning, if it 
would be necessary this time to go out into 
the pouring rain and repair my neglect. 

The windmill had gone a number of years 
before, the tank in the garret sold; we had 
piped water and electric lights—the row of 
lamps had vanished; and after all, we half 
told each other, bent in a gathering doubt 
over the elaborate architectural plans, we 
could continue to get along with one bath- 
room. Wehad. Wedid! But then we were 
beyond retreat; we had started a process 
which it was not in our characters to stop. 
A special danger developed in connection 
with my inordinate love of detail; it might 
be reasonable for another man in my cir- 
cumstances to rebuild his house, but where 
would I stop? Dorothy couldn’t guess. 
That, however, didn’t bother the architect; 
he listened to the tale of what I liked and 
demanded with a growing and unconcealed 
pleasure. My passion for detail was his. 

I knew, generally, what I wanted, but he 
knew how to get it! We decided at once 
that the woodwork should be oak and white 
pine and, for the bedroom floors, wide 
planks of spruce. The floors downstairs 
would be oak, the boards wide; and when 
Mr. Okie suggested that the door frames be 
oak as well I instantly agreed. And pinned 
with oak pins, he proceeded with somber 
enthusiasm. That was the old way to do it. 
That, then, was our way. How, in the glow 
of my delighted acquiescence, was I to real- 
ize that oak beams large enough for my 
exterior doors were not commercially avail- 
able? When, together, we repudiated the 
use of screws in the Dower House, I couldn’t 
humanly visualize the subsequent kegs of 
hand-wrought nails, the carpentry. 

I explained all this to Dorothy, pointing 
out the appropriate beauty of each decision 
and method; and, after a few faint ques- 
tions, she surrendered to my enthusiasm 
and the inevitable. It would cost a great 
deal, she did say once more; but I over- 
whelmed her with the ultimate cheapness 
of doing a thing right. Our friends, too, our 
acquaintances, insisted on our doing it 
right. They were unanimously in favor of 
handmade nails, pegs and the widest floor- 
ing of oak. And cypress shingles, cut by a 
crew of niggers in a Louisiana swamp, hand 
split and drawn! How was it possible for 
me to have any other? It wasn’t, Dorothy 
saw that. 

The point of all this was, of course, the 
insignificant fact that we weren’t rich; we 
couldn’t begin to afford it. It was all prin- 
cipal and not income. What would happen 
if I got sick and could no longer write? 
Suppose people found what I wrote to be 
stupid and stopped buying it? Well, with 
this like a scarecrow flapping patched and 
sinister arms before me, I started to collect 
old iron and brass, locks and latches, hinges 
and knobs and bolts. I went to Francis 
Brinton and explained not what I wanted 
but what I must have; and my enthusiasm, 
my passion for fine historic detail, filled him 
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with exactly the warmth it communicated 
to Mr. Okie. 

Francis wasn’t certain that he could get 
all the hinges I required, but he would try; 
and soon boxes of them began to arrive: 
H hinges, H and L hinges and six very rare 
pairs in the shape of large clovers; there 
were latches of very old types, the smallest 
brass knobs imaginable, as handsome as 
possible and almost impossible to turn, and 
box locks with keys like weapons. I took 
Mr. Okie to see Francis Brinton, and the 
meeting was very affecting—two men lost 
in their singleness of allegiance to the past 
in Pennsylvania. We were looking, specifi- 
cally, for an old lantern for the portico, and 
wefound one. Wesecured, too, I remember, 
a crane for the front-room fireplace; and a 
small pine corner cupboard with the same 
panel that Mr. Okie was copying for the 
dining room. I couldn’t, just then, think of 
a place for it; but he said that the cupboard 
could stand on the floor. 

Later Francis, in the unique willingness 
of his, took the cupboard back, a straw 
against the rush of appropriate trifles; and 
then other considerations engaged my fancy. 
There was a question of the stone that went 
into the Dower House; it must be weath- 
ered to the color of the original walls; a 
cold blue flagstone wouldn’t do for the 
walks; and we took up the subject of buy- 
ing old barns and working somnolent little 
local quarries, not without success. 


During this, of course, I was writing; but 
what it was I cannot recall. The second 
draft of Cytherea—written like The Lay 
Anthony by the sea—was finished; I had 
given Mr. Okie a published copy of The 
Bright Shawl. The particular subject, the 
forms of the imaginary people, were sub- 
merged in the flood of three thousand words 
a day, fifteen hundred in the morning and 
fifteen in the afternoon; not an amount to 
permit much activity or pleasure in what 
of the day remained. Where the house was 
concerned my mind was a confusion of ma- 
terials and contractors, surveyors and car- 
penters and stonemasons. The mill that 
furnished the exterior woodwork would not 
make the interior, a more skillful was re- 
quired for that; the mill which supplied the 
floors was not to build the stairways—or 
was it merely that the contracted price for 
the interior woodwork did not include the 
stairs? Stairs, I was informed, were always 
computed separately. Certainly their cost 
justified a separate dignity. Out of the con- 
fusion, finally, an actual tall contractor 
emerged, Mr. Harry Farra; it was agreed 
that he should get, every week, the cost of 
his operations, together with a proportionate 
profit; and we moved out of the Dower 
House—did I say at the end of July? We 
were, then, neither cheerful nor excited; we 
left without any security of feeling that 
we'd return. I had never been able to re- 
gard the future with a confident mind; when 
I started a book it was with no conviction 
that I’d finish it—some day there would be 
an unfinished page on my table—and so, 
moving into the first of a series of rented 
dwellings, we gazed reluctantly back, down 
the hill, at the low long gray block of stone 
we were supposed to be restoring. 

We could see the columns of the porch 
that was to vanish, the brick chimneys 
which were entirely wrong, but neither of 
us could picture the enormous improve- 
ments that were to take their places. We 
saw, in the drawings, that a flagged terrace 
would lie where the porch had been; but 
the porch was part of our consciousness and 
the other only lines drawn with colored 
pencils, at best a romantic preconception. 
The paper lanterns of summer parties had 
hung there; we had sat on the porch through 
long August evenings at once hushed, heavy 
with heat and musical with the low calling 
of the owls in the willow tree, wondering 
why no one would read what I had written. 
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HHOTOGRAPH of a dining room in 

the residence of Burton Holmes. 
Note the exquisite Oriental furniture 
and the fascinating objets d’art. 
Proper care means everything to 
such treasures. 
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not far from Everton. Benson Reeves 
seized upon this opportunity to entertain 
the distinguished guest and show him over 
the Daily Record plant. It would be a 
wonderful thing, he said, to receive the 
French editor in his native tongue, by way 
of Wilfrid Smith, and the boss got up a lit- 
tle dinner at the Kenmore Hotel, at which 
Wilfrid would sit at M. Bourdon’s right 
hand, and translate the remarks of the 
Frenchman to the company, and the re- 
marks of the company to the guest. 

Unfortunately, the day before M. Bour- 
don arrived, Wilfrid was taken sick, and 
remained ill for several days. It was not 
fatal to the Record’s hospitality, because 
it was found that M. Bourdon spoke Eng- 
lish perfectly, and the dinner was a mod- 
erate success. But it was no such triumph, 
of course, as though Parleyvoo had been 
there to receive the distinguished guest and 
make him feel at home in his own language. 

After the French editor had gone Wilfrid 
returned to work with the sad, submissive 
look of one to whom Fate had been a 
dealer of cards not exceeding the nine-spot. 
Everyone felt sorry for him. 

The great opportunity, however, for 
Parleyvoo to show his maximum value to 
the Daily Record, came with the turn of 
business conditions, the following August. 
The period of depression faded away. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers discovered that 
the United States had a few breaths left. 
People stopped giving away gilt-edge secur- 
ities, and began taking their money, out of 
the mattress. The Daily Record went from 
twelve pages to sixteen, and from sixteen 
to twenty; and finally, on Fridays, the 
paper began to be so heavy with advertis- 
ing and text that the newsboys lost weight. 
Then there was joy in the eyes of Benson 
Reeves, and likewise in the eyes of Walter 
Packard, the owner of the opposition news- 
paper, the Chronicle. Both journals went 
out after circulation. ; 

The Chronicle started it first, with one 
of those voting contests which are so dear 
to the heart of circulation managers who 
have never run one before. The Chronicle 
offered to send the six most popular young 
women of Everton and the surrounding 
territory to California for six weeks, all ex- 
penses paid by the Chronicle. The six most 
popular young women were to be voted for 
on coupons printed every day in the news- 
paper, each coupon counting one (1). But 
each subscription for one year counted one 
thousand (1000) votes. It was the old 
army game. 

Benson Reeves had played the old army 
game in his time too. He gave the Chron- 
icle plan the once-over, and declared the 
Record in. The Daily Record came in 
with both feet. Right across the front 
page, in staggering type went the an- 
nouncement that the Record would send 
the six most beautiful young women, ac- 
companied by a suitable chaperon, to Paris 
for six weeks—the young women of pul- 
chritude to be chosen by readers and sub- 
scribers of the Record. 

The Chronicle’s voting contest faded like 
a photographer’s proof. California was all 
right, wonderful climate, God’s country, 
and all that—but Paris! And popular 
young women are all right, too—we all like 
to be popular, even if it’s only with the 
street-car men—but to be elected beauti- 
ful! The Chronicle saw, too late, that it 
had not been excessive enough; it had not 
drunk deeply at the springs of real inspira- 
tion in voting contests. Benson Reeves 
had his rivals licked before they started. 

Two or three hundred beautiful young 
ladies fought like tigresses for that Paris ex- 
pedition, and the accompanying seal upon 
their charms. The votes ran high and 
profitable. Before the first thirty days 
passed, the Record had paid the expenses 
of the junket, and was riding sweetly. 

“The six most beautiful young women, 
as chosen by Record readers,’ announced 
the Daily Record, ‘“‘accompanied by a suit- 
able chaperon, will have as their guide and 
courier a young member of the Record 
staff who has spent most of his life in the 
gay French capital. He knows everything 
worth knowing about Paris; knows every- 
body worth knowing; is a personal friend 
of members of the French cabinet; all 
official doors will be open to the Record 
party; and remember, the Record pays all 
expenses, even tips!”’ 

When the votes were finally counted it 
was found that the six most beautiful 
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young women in Everton and environs 
were, by name, Miss Mildred Hastings, 
Miss Alyce Kramer, Miss Annabelle Gra- 
ham, Miss Belle Boylston, Miss Margaret 
O’Keefe, and Miss Yvonne Boyce. The 
winners themselves elected their own chap- 
eron, a matron of thirty who belonged to 
the Unitarian Church and had been mar- 
ried twice. They felt that any lady who 
had been married twice ought to be twice 
as good a chaperon as a lady who had only 
had fifty per cent of that much experience. 

The day before the party sailed, on the 
eleventh of November, the whole party of 
ladies were brought to the Record office 
and photographed, and shown over the 
plant. Each received her name, nicely cast 
into a linotype slug in the composing room, 
and each exclaimed ‘My!’ when she saw 
the great presses in the basement—seven 
“My’s” in all. 

The ladies were escorted through the 
city room by their guide and courier; and 
here the beautiful young women looked 
upon a group of sour-faced reporters who 
were pounding their typewriters and trying 
to convey the notion that they were im- 
mune to female beauty. The guide and 
courier was a young man with curly blond 
hair and innocent, ingratiating eyes. Who 
but Wilfrid Smith? Naturellement! Who 
but Parleyvoo? Parfaitement! 

After the cloud of beauty and perfume 
had disappeared, Johnny Murphy said to 
Frank Corby bitterly, ““Some people have 
all the luck. You and I came on this paper 
together, Frank, twelve years ago. The 
only guiding I ever did for this paper was a 
bunch of little children from the deaf-and- 
dumb asylum. What did the boss ever let 
you guide, Frank?” f 

“T once guided the boss home when he 
was soused,”’ replied Corby dolefully. . 

The six most beautiful women ‘sailed 
from New York on the liner Statistic, for 
Paris, via Cherbourg, on the following day. 
That was the eleventh of November-%,On 
the eighteenth Benson Reeves, feeling well 
satisfied with himself, and urbane toward 
the world, permitted himself to address the 
State Newspaper Editors’ Association, at 
Clifton Springs. He not only addressed the 


assembled editors but he made some men-. 


tion of the little party of refinement and 
beauty which the Record had just sent to 
delight the eyes of the Parisians. He shook 
hands with everybody twice, and when his 
hands were not thus engaged he frequently 
shook hands with himself. 

During a lull in the festivities a country 
editor approached the editor of the Everton 
Record, and proffered his hand shyly. ‘‘You 
wouldn’t know me, Mr. Reeves, but it’s a 
great satisfaction to me to meet you, and 
know that you’ve got a man on your staff 
who used to work for me. In fact, I 
taught him the newspaper business.” 

“What was the name?” asked Benson 
Reeves absently. 

“My name is Fernald—of the Bennets- 
ville Enterprise. The young man’s name 
is Smith—you know—Wilfrid Smith. I’m 
mighty glad the boy is making ——”’ 

“Hey? What’s that? Oh, Smith! Wil- 
frid Smith? I guess you’re mistaken. I’ve 
got a lad named Wilfrid Smith—but he is 
another kind. He came to me straight 
from Paris.” 

“But Wilfrid went right from my office 
to yours, I know,” replied Mr. Fernald, 
puzzled. “‘Why, I know the boy—have 
known him all my life, Mr. Reeves. He 
was never outside Bennetsville till he left 
me. I took him out.of high school. He was 
always a bright boy " 

“Describe this young man,” suggested 
Benson Reeves, with a little tremor in his 
voice. 

The country editor described his Wilfrid 
Smith. He described him so accurately 
that Benson Reeves suddenly left the 
country editor still in the act of describing, 
and pounded his way to the cloakroom. 

“My hat! Any hat! Say, get a move on, 
will you? And call up a taxomobile—I 
mean autoraxi—anything on wheels! I’ve 
got to get back to Everton!”’ 

A few hours later Joseph Jolliffe, city edi- 
tor of the Record, was amazed to see the 
burly figure of his boss lurching toward 
him. Mr. Reeves was wearing the hat of a 
much smaller-headed man, and his tie had 
slipped around under his ear. His voice 
was choky, and he wheezed. 

“Say—Joe—f’love of Mike—this boy— 
this Parleyvoo—you know—he’s never 
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was loading them with the same kind of 
freight he had been carrying. He would 
gladly have imparted some useful conver- 
sation to them, but he couldn’t. Useful 
Soaeenere was just what he needed him- 
self. 

Miss Graham acquired all that Wilfrid 
told her, and pronounced it just as he did. 
He was sorry for that. The rest of the party 
also pronounced the words slowly and dis- 
tinetly, and gazed upon Wilfrid with the 
admiration of astonishment—all except 
Miss Yvonne Boyce, the diminutive and 
roguish-looking brunette, who seemed to be 
forever looking at him out of the corner of 
her eye, while a faint smile hovered on the 
borders of her most adorable mouth. Wil- 
frid began to be uneasy every time Miss 
Boyce looked in his direction. He felt that 
he wasn’t going to like this young woman at 
all. Either she was peevish at heart, and 
sardonic and contumelious, or she already 
suspected that he was not a gay returning 
Parisian. 

And she wouldn’t try to learn French 
conversation from the old master. She 
shook her head and said, “‘Oh, I never 
could say it that way. I’lllet Mr. Smith do 
all my talking for me.” 

He didn’t like the way she said that. It 
might be innocent enough; and it might 
not. 

About noon the barometer fell again. 
So did Wilfrid. The barometer fell ten 
points. Wilfrid fell about twenty feet, and 
landed in his bunk in the cabin; and when 
the room steward came in and asked if he 
could get anything, sir, Wilfrid groaned and 
muttered, “I feel awful. Is it always like 
this?” 

“This is nothing, sir. You should have 
been on the old Lucania in 1899. She 
turned completely over, twice, so quick 
that the men playing poker in the smoke 
room never spilled a chip.” 

The weather turned worse. The six beau- 
tiful young women from Everton had to get 
along without their Parisian guide during 
the remainder of the trip. They got along 
fairly well. Once in a while one of them 
would say, ‘‘ Have you seen Mr. Smith?”’ 

And another would reply, “Which Mr. 
Smith?” 

By the time the Statistic passed the 
Bishop Light the beautiful young women 
had almost forgotten what Wilfrid looked 
like. They were all engaged to all the deck 
officers except the captain, who was a stern, 
unpromising man. 

Came Cherbourg at last. The Statistic 
stopped rolling after she got inside the 
breakwater, and a dozen or more passen- 
gers who were not known to be on board 
came out of the bosom of the boat and 
made ready to go on board the tender which 
was to take passengers and baggage to the 
city. Among those now present was Wil- 
frid, sometime called Parleyvoo, Smith. 

Aside from the slight delay caused by 
two of the Everton beauties leaving their 
hand bags in their rooms, and another leay- 
ing her purse in the lounge, and another 
declaring that one of her trunks was miss- 
ing but afterward recalling that she had 
left that particular trunk at home, after all, 
the bevy of sheer loveliness was finally put 
ashore and rounded up to go through the 
customs, and to have the customs go 
through them. The very frenzy of this 
operation worked in Wilfrid’sfavor. It was 
clearly impossible to act as interpreter for 
seven different women at once, when their 
effects were scattered along several hun- 
dred feet of benches. 

All through the tumult Wilfrid observed 
that the only one of his charges who gave 
him no difficulties at all, and who seemed to 
be extremely lucky in completing her ar- 
rangements with the customs officials, was 
Miss Boyce. And yet—Parleyvoo felt that 
he could never be friendly with this young 
woman. He didn’t relish that queer, 
oblique, accusing, humorous glance which 
she gave him from time to time, beneath 
her black lashes. He felt that she was a 
natural enemy. 

As it happened, Wilfrid was obliged to 
interpret for himself alone. He did this 
very effectively, and it cheered him up. 
When the customs officer rasped out, ‘“Au- 
’nd’cler?’”’ Wilfrid replied brightly, ‘‘Ah, 
non.” 

It began to look as though he could get 
as far as Paris on “‘Ah, oui” and “Ah, non.” 

The Paris boat train wheezed within the 
quai-station walls impatiently. The last 
Everton beauty had just relocked her trunk, 
and Wilfrid was ready to rush the whole 
party aboard the train, when it developed 
that Miss O’Keefe and Miss Boylston were 
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missing. They had got through with the 
customs, it seemed, and just stepped out- 
side to have a look at a real French street. 
Wilfrid stepped outside to get them. They 
were not visible. The only people in sight 
were insane taxi drivers, an infuriated 
populace shod with solid wood, and two or 
three resplendent gendarmes. There was 
nothing for it except to ask the gendarmes. 

“‘Avez-vu vous—I mean avez-vous vu deux 
madames vous savez out here—deux ma- 
dames Américaines?”’ 

The reply came clear as crystal: ‘‘ Pas- 
*n’ver’p’tit’vol’an!”’ 

“Ah, oui,”’ murmured Wilfrid, and stag- 
gered along the street, having first taken 
exact measurement as to the door whence 
he emerged. 

In less than fifteen minutes he had found 
the wanderers. They were surrounded by 
a crowd of willing Gauls, all desirous of 
helping them if they could find what was 
the matter. 

Wilfrid rushed them back into the sta- 
tion, and found that Miss Kramer and Miss 
Hastings had stepped out in search of the 
Misses O’Keefe and Boylston and Wilfrid. 
Also the chaperon had temporarily disap- 
peared; but Wilfrid was reluctant to in- 
quire, as the remainder of the party seemed 
to assume that she would be back presently. 

It took twenty minutes more to rescue 
the missing pair of beauties from a notion 
shop, where they were in danger of acquir- 
ing several yards of lace made in Collins- 
ville, Connecticut. 

By this time the train upon which Wilfrid 
had set his heart, had disappeared. There 
was another train in its place, marked, 
“Granville, Folligny, Paris, Omnibus.” 

Twelve or fifteen porters, staggering un- 
der trunks and bags, were waiting for the 
magic word. Wilfrid had to make sure 
about this new train. 

“Ce train-ci, allez to Paris, nespar?”’ 

The uniformed guard inclined his head 
negligently and emitted the simple re- 
sponse, waving his cigarette: ‘‘ Pasvolen- 
vatengarlmpt’ pas.” 

“Ah, oui; merci,” replied Wilfrid. To 
hesitate was to lose. The sign said Paris 
clearly enough. ‘‘This way—marchez!’’ he 
cried. 

“ Bee-yay!”’ 

“What? Oh, out, oui!” Bee-yay was 
tickets, without a doubt, for the uniformed 
guard had produced a steel punch from his 
pocket. 

A look of surprise came over the guard’s 
face as he thoughtfully punched the tick- 
ets—first-class tickets which had been is- 
sued to Wilfrid by the purser of the 
Statistic. “‘P’s’v’tenv’y’pas?”’ 

“Ah, oui,” replied Wilfrid boldly. 

The guard laid a fraternal hand upon 
Wilfrid’s arm. He seemed to be indicating 
some hope, or fear, or remonstrance, or per- 
haps it was only a pleasant comment upon 
the weather. ‘“ V’lanevtm’vol’ pas?” 

“Ah, out.” 

The guard had done all he could in the 
matter. He let the fifteen porters swarm 
down upon the baggage van, and saw the 
Everton party swarm into a third-class car- 
riage, against all the gesticulating of one of 
the porters. 

The guard lighted another cigarette and 
smiled benignly. “‘These Americans! They 
no prefer not to voyage to Paris on the 
rapide,” he told himself. “It is to them 
the amusement to depart from the regular- 
ity. The State Railway of France has no 
desire to deprive Americans of the joy of 
proceeding to Paris over any route they 
choose.”’ So the train whistled shrilly, and 
bore the Everton beauties from Cherbourg 
Marine. 

It was not much of a train. By eight 
that night the omnibus—which Wilfrid had 
been convinced was an express, because he 
reasoned that omni meant all, and bus 
meant bustle, that is to say, hustle and 
bustle—had got so far into Normandy as to 
lay up at a place called Ste.-Marie-Fougéres- 
sur-Briandac, while the train crew went 
into an estaminet and celebrated their luck 
in getting so far. At Voisy-la-Laiterie-sur- 
Ille-et-Bidocgq, the train stopped to permit 
some foot-warmers to be thrust into the 
heatless carriages. It was going to be a 
cold night in Normandy—the coldest night 
the Everton beauties ever spent in Nor- 
mandy. The omnibus, by means of a good 
deal of enthusiasm on the part of the crew, 
had already achieved some thirty miles, 
having attached to itself, and detached at 
various stations, a score of box cars con- 
taining fertilizer, cider apples and farm 
machinery, as well as a few neat and not- 
so-neat cattle. 
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“How I wish 


I could smale 


22 


at ‘Dinner. 


“Tt is the time of day when a 
smile does so much to make every- 
one happy. 

“But I seem to be all fagged 
out after the day’s shopping and 
housekeeping. John says that a 
smile from a cheerful wife at din- 
ner makes the day end in a golden 
glow of happiness and content- 
ment. A pleasant dinner and a 
cozy talk in the firelight are so 
much better than over-tired peo- 
ple with frazzled nerves. John, 
too, often gets home tired and 
cross. We are not nearly so con- 
genial as we ought to be at din- 
ner. I wish we didn’t get so 
worn out during the day.”’ 

* oF * 


It may be your shoes that are doing it, 
madam, and your husband’s shoes, too. 
Feet get strained and tired. Both of you 
feel the effects of foot weariness, though 
you may not realize the cause. A pleasant 
evening depends on rested people. If you 
would rather be all smiles than all in, try 
Cantilever Shoes, built with considera- 
tion for the feet. 

Their natural lines make the 8,000 steps 
a woman takes during the day far less 
tiring, for natural lines mean foot comfort. 


Men who use footwork as well as 
headwork during the day discover that 
the Cantilever flexible arch harmonizes 
with the flexible action of the foot, and 
so does not weary them. 


Cantilever Shoes have a well-set, mod- 
erate heel, scientifically placed to take the 
weight off the inner and weaker side of 
the foot, and distribute the body weight 
evenly. This avoids foot-strain. 


A change to Cantilevers will help your 
feet and improve your nerves. Make the 
change today and enjoy the evening. 

You will notice the difference as soon as 
you take a few steps in the 


antilever 


SN 


f 


; 
| 


Cantilever Shoes are sold ina Cantilever Shoe 
Shop or by acarefully selected store in practically 
every city. Only one store in each city sells 
Cantilevers, (except in New York and Chi- 
cago). If you do not know the address of a Can- 
tilever dealer who is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 408 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. A postcard will do. 


“for Men and ‘Women 
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The Domestic Science Sewing Room—one of 
many Class Rooms in this School which have 
sanitary floors of Blabon’s Linoleum. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


The J. Satie Morton High School. [Gigero: Ill. 
Ashby, Ashby & Schultz, Architects. 


5000 square S yande 
in a single building! 


Blabon floors of Linoleum! This installation 


in the J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Ill. 
shown above, is but one instance of the confidence 


ny 


Planning the that architects, builders, and owners all over 
eee the United States have in Blabon floors. Not 
EEG ge only for schools, but for churches, hospitals, 


libraries, theatres, clubs, hotels, offices, industrial 
buildings, and private residences. 

Blabon floors of Inlaid, Plain, or “Invincible” 
Battleship Linoleum, being resilient, are quiet and 
comfortable to the tread. This adapts them espe- 
cially to public buildings. They are beautiful and 
durable. The patterns and colors go through to 
the burlap back, and never wear off during the 
long life of the linoleum. An occasional waxing 
and polishing adds life and enhances their beauty. 

Blabon floors are easy to clean, economical to maintain, 
and adapted to fireproof construction. They are perma- 
nent when cemented down over builders’ deadening felt 
paper. This makes the seams watertight and practically 
invisible. 

There are many places in the home where Blabon’s 
Printed Linoleum, even more moderate in price, may be 
used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied once or 
twice a year helps to preserve the original appearance of 
the pattern. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sani- 
tary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. Made 
in an assortment of sizes. 

Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor 
for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, ear is 
Established 73 years 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 


Voxel W Adler 


Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home - 
should have this 32-page, 
8” x 11” brochure, by 


Hazel H. Adler. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in 
color. It explains the 
correct use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 
15 cents. 


How genuine 
linoleum is made 


Blabon’s Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
corkand oxidized linseed 
oil intimately blended, 
and firmly attached to a 
burlap base. In Inlaid 
and Plain Linoleum 
the patterns and colors 
are pressed clear through 
to the burlap back. In 
Printed grades the 
patterns and colors are 
printed on the linoleum 
body with heavy oil 

paints. 
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It grew colder and hungrier—much hun- 
grier. There was no place to eat. The sta- 
tions along the road began to be closed for 
the day. Nothing faintly resembling Paris 
lighted up the horizon. The tired wayfarers 
were mostly asleep, with their pretty heads 
leaned wearily against one another—all ex- 
cept Miss Boyce, who looked anxiously at 
Wilfrid now and then as he paced up and 
down the corridor madly. 

Finally the train stopped and did not 
seem willing to proceed. An employe of the 
French State Railway entered and uttered 
some nervous language, to which Wilfrid 
replied ‘‘Ah, oui!’’ But this was not suffi- 
cient. The employe indicated strongly to 
Wilfrid, as man speaking to man, that the 
time had come for all decent people to leave 
the train and go home. 

“Paris?” asked Wilfrid tremulously. 

“Ah, non! Folligny.” 

“Change for Paris possible?”’ 

The employe shook his head. He knew 
of Paris, but only as the wistful gentleman 
in the poem knew of Carcassonne. All he 
knew definitely was that the train had to be 
swept and put into the yards for the night. 

It seemed to be a good time to leave. 
Wilfrid woke the sleeping beauties and they 
got out on the platform. A faintly illumi- 
nated sign proclaimed that this was Fol- 
ligny. The station was open, but unheated. 
A one-candle-power electric bulb burned 
over a fireless stove in the center of the 
room. In the ticket office an unfortunate 
employe was working over some accounts. 
Wilfrid tapped on the closed window, but 
the man inside did not look up. He was 
not interested in tappers. There were no 
more trains to anywhere, or from anywhere. 
Why should tappers tap? 

“This is the worst train service I ever 
heard of,’’ said Wilfrid to his charges. They 
sat down on benches and pounded their feet 
against the floor to keep the circulation 
good. Wilfrid went out. Nothing was mov- 
ing except the planets in their orbits. And, 
yes—down the track some men were doing 
something to the rails, under a great flaring 
torch. Wilfrid went down to question these 
men. 

Now one of the men was an obliging man, 
aman who would take any amount of pains 
to help a stranger. He did not understand 
Wilfrid any more than Wilfrid understood 
him, but he knew that Wilfrid wanted to go 
somewhere on a train. So he held up five 
fingers, and then bent half a finger. It was 
clear! Half past five! It was now two 
o’clock of a frosty morning. 

When Wilfrid returned, three of the beau- 
ties were weeping hysterically, and the rest 
were trying to comfort them. The three 
weepers were merely frost-bitten. The in- 
terlude served to kill time pleasantly until 
5:30, when a train came into the station 
and offered to take the party almost any- 
where. There were no other passengers, ex- 
cept a workman with a bag of steel wrenches, 
which he threw around sportively to hear 
the noise it made. Some trains of the State 
Railway operate because people want to 
ride on them, and some merely move be- 
cause the schedule says so. This seemed to 
be one of the latter. But this train was 
warm—compared with the station. 

It was about quarter to eight when Wil+ 
frid, peering from the window, saw a city 
coming slowly into view. The other watch- 
ers had seen it too. ‘‘Is it Paris?’’ they 
cried. 

Wilfrid was learning not to be too opti- 
mistic. ‘‘I—I believe so,” he replied. ‘‘It 
looks like a large place.” 

It was Rennes. A neat problem now pre- 
sented itself. This was not Paris. It was 
Rennes. The Everton beauties were visi- 
bly starving to death. If they got off the 
train here to eat, would the train suddenly 
move on before they could get back—tak- 
ing their baggage with it? It was not a 
very good train, and they did not feel at- 
tached to it, but it was a train, and it 
might be going to Paris. A native gentle- 
man on the platform, to whom Wilfrid ap- 
pealed through the window, said something 
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IE DAY OF THE MONEY 
LENDERS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


by no means a term of reproach or scorn. 
As I use it, it does not mean usury or base 
motives. On the contrary, it is quite possi- 
ble that the next ten years may see money 
power as a force for peace much more potent 
than mere propaganda for peace. Money, 
in the next epoch of Europe, will do the 
talking. It will not talk so much, as the 
League of Nations, but even more power- 
fully than it. It will talk and it will act; it 
will have, for its day, an unusual authority 
and powers, and though it may abuse this 
power and could do so if it were a foolish 
king, it is much more probable that it will 
do its best to make its power beneficent, not 
because money can be depended on for either 
wisdom or goodness, but because just now 
the interests of wisdom and goodness are 
one with the interests of safe investment. 


The French War Debts 


The phrases which it is necessary to use 
to show the extent to which money and 
credit have already invaded the power of 
government and politics are not particu- 
larly pleasant phrases, but I do not use them 
in an unpleasant sense. The “day of the 
money lender” suggests perhaps the ex- 
action of pounds of flesh, but I do not use it 
so. If I show the power of this new king in 
world affairs, I am only describing the 
truth and not deriding those who have 
found it necessary to pawn some of their 
property in order to preserve it, nor am I 
reflecting necessarily upon the financial 
middlemen who have just begun to scent 
their power. I realize that nations with 
patriotic populations regard with reluc- 
tance and humiliation various forms of 
going to the pawnshop, particularly when 
it is not only necessary to pledge pieces of 
national property, such as liens on railways 
and other activities, but also to a greater 
or less extent to pledge freedom of action, 
the power of taxation, promises to be good, 
and even, at times, to turn over functions 
heretofore considered functions of govern- 
ment to the money lenders or their com- 
missioners and agents. There is only one 
comfort for nations compelled to put goods 
or their self-determination in hock: It is 
that the real misfortune is in their bank- 
ruptcy or their dire need for credit rather 
than in the form of relief which it is neces- 
sary to seek. An insolvent man may cry out 
that he is too proud to go to the money 
lenders, but the real misfortune to his pride 
is rather in the hollow sound of his purse. 

Perhaps it is natural enough for some 
nations which need credit to resent sugges- 
tions which imply their insolvency. I hap- 
pened to be in Paris and in touch with 
certain French politicians and public men 
when an American who has had postwar 
experience in Europe, and who is something 
of an expert on reparations and interallied 
debts, made a speech in New York. Hesaid 
in substance that when America had sug- 
gested or approved the Dawes Plan for the 
fixing and payment of Germany’s indebted- 
ness we had asked France to forgo a part of 
her claims on Germany. What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander, said he. 
If we can ask France to scale down her 
claims on Germany, why cannot the world 
ask us to scale down our claims against 
France? 

Now there were plenty of Americans, 
and some of them my own acquaintances, 
who found some justice and force in this 
speech. If told that it caused a consider- 
able resentment in France these persons 
would be astounded. But it did cause re- 
sentment. And why? Because when the 
scaling down took place in the case of Ger- 
many a string was attached to it. The 
Dawes Plan contemplates a kind of limited 
receivership. It contemplates restrictions 
of a kind on the freedom and independence 
of action of the debtor. It contemplates an 
agent with powers of no mean proportions 
applied to the pledges and pawns which are 
security. It was a composition of creditors, 
taking new liens. In order, therefore, to 
say that the United States must scale down 
the French debt to us because we had ap- 
proved the Dawes Plan, to say what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
implies that if we scale down the French 
debt we should have what the French had 
from the Dawes Plan—a new agency for 
administration and collection—a kind of 
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Women Like to Spend 
Their Own Money 


She knew there 
was something 
she could do to 
keep her soul 
alive, her in- 
come steady, 
her self well- 
dressed. She 
felt she would 
succeed! 


a HAT on earth will she do?” 
said her doubting relatives. 

““My dear!” whispered her 
friends, “she never earned a penny 
in her life.” 

“Tsn’t it too bad?” said her in- 
laws, “that she wasn’t trained to do 
something? Every woman ought to 
be taught——”’ 

“Oh, well,”’ concluded the world, 
“pretty bad for her. There’s just 
nothing she can do.” 

But don’t be too sure—said the 
brave little woman in question. 
Friends, relatives, in-laws—the 
world—she was much too wise to 
take their answer. 


Her Secret 


She knew there was something 
she could do—to keep her independ- 
ence—a way to earn money, that 
would enable her to go on living in 
the little home, dress herself and the 
children well, live up to the old 
standards. 

For she knew about The Girls’ 
Club—and The Club’s plan for 
earning money. She had filled in 
just such a coupon as you see below, 
and she was confident that she could 
succeed. 


She did! She added $150 to her 


The Manager of THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


TheGirls’ Club 
is giving women 
their own 
spending 
money, making 
them inde- 
pendent, every 
day of the year. 
It will do as 
much for you. 


income every month. And that is 
why relatives, friends, in-laws and 
the world at large, refer to her to- 
day as “That wonderful woman.” 


The Girls’ Club Plan 


The Girls’ Club way to earn 
money is open to every woman. If 
you are thinking of spring clothes 
for yourself or the children, new 
hangings for the windows, a lamp 
for the living-room, the prettiest 
Faster hat in the world— 

The Girls’ Club will show you 
how to earn it. We are doing just 
this every day. Doing it for thou- 
sands of women like yourself—stay- 
at-home people, mothers, grand- 
mothers, business girls, school-girls. 


From $5 to $150 a Month 


So if you’re worrying about 
money—don’t do it. There’s a way 
to solve this problem. A way you'll 
like. A plan that can add from $5 to 
$150 extra to your income every 
month. 

Interested? Then fill in the cou- 
pon and mail it tous. We'll tell you 
all about it and be glad to do so. No 
capital is necessary—no_ business 
experience. And the money begins 
to come in right away. 


441 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me how I can earn money by your plan. 


Name 


Street 


State 


City 


“IT could eata Y 
bushel of them!” 
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“The Nickel Lunch” 


You don’t have to be hungry to want 
Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts. It 
just naturally makes you hungry to 
even think about them. Great big, 
brown, crisp fellows that seem to pop 
into your mouth before you know it. 
Every one big and plump, every one 
perfectly roasted and deliciously 
salted. 


In between meals—that’s when they 
taste best. Remember, they are as 
nutritious as any food you can buy. 
“The Nickel Lunch”. You won’t for- 


get how good they taste. 
Ideal for the kids and how they do 


scramble for them! Just 5 cents 
everywhere. 


Even though taken from the Planters 
can, andsoldinthe Planters jar, they are 
not Planters Salted Peanuts unless 
they are in the glassine bag with the 
“Planters” name and “Mr. Peanut” 
on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, 


Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San .Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


Plantera 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 


receivership. And that was the reason for 
resentment in certain circles in France, be- 
cause the French are clear thinking and 
logical and are a long way from inviting 
a receivership, limited or unlimited; are a 
long way from being ready to accept what 
the American speech maker described as 
sauce for the gander. 

In many cases where the observer in 
Europe of today finds intense hunger for 
money and credit, which, tested not only 
by appetite but by expectation, has now 
reached its maximum, there may be no need 
of anything like receiverships or even 
pledges of national assets. Loans are made 
as well in cases where internal conditions 
and peaceful tendencies inspire confidence 
of investors, as in those instances where 
limited management of the debtor’s affairs 
follows the money to see that it is not wasted. 

‘The money lender as the new King of 
Europe, the temporary successor of the god 
of war, appears in many roles. 

This principal character in the new Euro- 
pean production may appear as one nation 
extending credit by cutting down the debt 
owed to it by another nation, with or with- 
out political conditions. An example is the 
case of the United States scaling more than 
a third off the British debt. 

It may appear as a composition of creditor 
nations reducing a debt, by scaling down or 
by extension of time, taking in exchange a 
partial control of finances, and pledges and 
liens of such revenue as comes from rail- 
ways, specific taxes and other sources. An 
example is the case of the plan which 
Dawes and Owen D. Young helped to work 
out for Germany. 

It may appear some day in the réle of a 
conference of several nations readjusting 
their claims upon one another in accordance 
with capacity to pay and with other equi- 
ties. 

It may appear in the role of one nation 
loaning money to another to maintain in- 
fluence with the latter nation, to furnish an 
ally with money even when the ally uses the 
money to purchase armament. One would 
not have to go far in Europe to hear the 
examples given of British financial help to 
Greece while Greece was holding Smyrna; 
or of French assistance to the nations of the 
Little Entente while there was in process a 
buffer corridor of little nations between 
Germany and Russia. 

It may appear as a banker’s loan to a 
government, but only whenever such a loan 
may be floated, whenever the buyer of 
bonds—the investing public—can be in- 
duced to purchase shares in it by their be- 
lief in the wisdom of the loan. 

It may appear in the form of investment 
in the industries of foreign countries—loans 
and participation. 


A New Phase Beginning 


However it appears, a Europe which is 
returning with increasing progress toward 
normality of mind and of industry is ready 
to welcome, at least for this particular act 
in the world’s history, the money lender as 
the newly enthroned king. I have heard an 
extraordinary chorus in all the countries I 
have been revisiting: ‘‘Our dire need is 
credit. These are not the times for revenge 
or conquest. We are tired of politics, tired 
of laws, tired of talking, tired of debates, 
tired of documents. Give us no more 
dreams. Giveus daily bread—and credits!” 

By the ears of one who has been most of 
the postwar years in Europe this chorus is 
heard without particular surprise, but I 
doubt whether its full significance and vol- 
ume have yet reached most Americans. 
The last year or two has made a great 
change; we have come definitely through 
the act when the tired god of war still sat 
on the stage but spoke only in stupid whis- 
pers; we have come to a new scene, a new 
act, a new phase, a new epoch. 

In 1922 I went from my post in Rome to 
Vienna during the darkest days in Austria. 
An American capitalist had said to me, 
“Austria is a country carved down to a 
grotesque and impossible economic situa- 
tion. Vienna, developed as the capital of an 
empire, has one-third of the population of 
all of present Austria, and Vienna cannot 
be supported. Just now if a rich man 
comes along with fifty million dollars he 
can buy the country and put it in his 
pocket.” 

There was just enough truth in this to 
set anyone to thinking that some interna- 
tional body should be created to act as a 
trustee—an agency for states needing to 
borrow and a guardian of the interests of 
those willing to lend. I had advanced this 
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He paused. Then he said: “I think your 
great obligation—your great moral obliga- 
tion—lies in the fact that you may be the 
controlling factor, the guiding spirit in this 
epoch of finance. You may lend for peace, 
but be careful that you do not lend for war. 
You may lend to stop wars between na- 
tions, but be careful that you do not lend so 
that you inflame wars between classes. You 
may lend wisely, so that success of lending 
will give further assurance to invite the 
savings of your people to more good work, 
but be careful that in haste you do not lend 
foolishly and so turn away from Europe and 
from struggling peoples the confidence of 
your investors. These I believe are your 
truly noticeable moral obligations.” 

Today there are enough thoughtful Eu- 
ropeans of this kind to make an American 
observer gasp. At the end of a long look in 
Europe just now I find myself somewhat 
awed by the prospect of this era of super- 
capitalism, if one must call itso. How long 
it will last, heaven only can prophesy. How 
extensive it will be, only the angels may 
foretell. Where it will lead in the end, 
neither I nor any other man may know. 
Other nations than our own may have, and 
will have, a share in it. But if the con- 
science of America is awake it will so per- 
meate the three factors in the movement 
that we may play a decisive part in making 
the use of money a good and not a bad or 
dangerous instrument. 

The three factors in America are: 

Government, because to a large extent 
our national administration still remains 
powerful enough to guide bankers, to ap- 
prove worthy movements of loans and veto, 
if necessary, wasteful and ultimately vicious 
dispositions of our credit and investment; 

Bankers, because in great measure the 
conscience of bankers extends beyond the 
mere impersonality of the new chief charac- 
ter in international affairs—money—and 
may operate with effectiveness to guide the 
investors of the United States; 

The investor himself, because, say what 
one will about the cold blood of investment, 
claim what one will about the sensitiveness 
of the pocket nerve, I have too much faith 
in the American conscience to believe that 
the ordinary investor of my country will 
willingly choose to invest in evil at 8 per 
cent rather than in good at 5 per cent. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, as I see it after 
a study of Europe, we are not so much ex- 
posed, in our extension of credit, whether 
by the process of scaling down old debts or 
creating new loans, to errors of conscience 
as we, who are far away from Europe, and 
the victims of propaganda, are exposed to 
errors of judgment—of unintelligence. 


The Return of Money Power 


Perhaps our first moral obligation of in- 
telligence is to recognize that money power 
is coming back—that it will have now its 
day of being king. I think it was 
Christmas Day, 1918, that Trotzky, in the 
habit. of issuing periodical bulletins of 
political philosophy, on the whole worthy 
of attention if not of agreement, said some- 
thing of this kind: “International capital- 
ism, when it undertook war, committed 
suicide. Capitalism lives by authority. 
But the soldier, though he may appear on 
the surface as the embodiment of authority, 
is ultimately the human creature who has 
learned lawlessness. He has learned to 
kill, to destroy property, to engage alter- 
nately in lawlessness and idleness. It will 
take nearly half a century to restore the 
sense of authority. Capitalism—the power 
of money—will not introduce authority or 
restore its own power in this period.” 

Trotzky may be a bad prophet. Inter- 
national supercapitalism is about to come 
again to bat. The recognition of this is our 
first obligation of intelligence. And if cap- 
italism—eall it, if you will, international 
supercapitalism—is to continue and to ex- 
tend its day, our next moral obligation is to 
see to it that capitalism not only has wisdom 
of its own that it may not be improvident 
but also that it is conscientious enough to 
prove its value to the happiness, the order 
and the freedom of human beings. 

After painstaking studies of Europe I 
would if I could erect for my country cer- 
tain warnings. Let me place first the 
warnings which appear, superficially, com- 
pletely selfish. 

First of all I would give to the power of 
governments a warning which probably 
Coolidge does not need. The warning is 
this—do not allow American capital to drib- 
ble into Europe merely to pick up interest 
rates. 
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Van Dorn 14” heavy duty electric drill. 
its price of $60.00. 


Has no equal at 
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for Garages and 
Service Stations 
Van Dorn’s policy is to give ga- 
rages and service stations the same 
high quality and heavy duty elec- 
tric drills that these manufacturers 
use for their production and mill- 
wrighting work:—Built of the 
same materials, in the same shop, 
by the same skilled mechanics, yet 
reasonable in price. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Company 
Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, 
Reaming and Grinding Machines, etc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales and Service Branches: 


for Industrial 
Production 


America’s finest family of hole- 
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sory manufacturers, while many 
other thousands are doing heavy 
duty production work in bridge, 
structural and freight car shops, 
ship yards and the like. 
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or a Reason 


HROUGHOUT the center of every 
Dilecto Radio Panel runs a red stripe 
—it is visible along the edge. 


The Red Stripe is your surety that the 
panel on your radio set, whether you 
buy or build it, is the best that can be 
made. 


Dilecto, a phenolic condensation 
material, will not warp, check, crack, 
change color or be in the least affected 
by weather, acid, heat (up to 250° F.) or 
water. Used by the U. S. Navy and 
Signal Corps for the past nine years. 
Dilecto has met and passed the most 
exacting tests of radio experts. 


Leading manufacturers of the best 


radio sets use Dilecto—when you buy a 
set “Look for the Red Stripe.” 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE COMPANY 
Factory: Newark, Del. 


Service on Dilecto, Conite, Contex and 
Vulcanized Fibre from: 
New York - Woolworth Bldg. Los Angeles - - 307 S. Hill St. 


Chicago - - - Wrigley Bldg. Seattle - - 1041 Sixth Ave., So. 
San Francisco - 75 Fremont St. Pittsburgh - Farmers Bank Bldg. 


(Offices and Agents throughout the world) 
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Look for the Red Stripe 


The world’s experience is quite against 
that procedure. The power of international 
capital—even when conceived as a bene- 
ficial power—does not rest upon mere in- 
terest rates. The power of capital abroad 
rests also upon the ability of investment to 
drag trade after it. We had an excellent 
illustration during the war when our bank- 
ers made loans to foreign buyers. These 
loans never left the United States. They 
were consumed in the United States by the 
purchase of American goods. Since then 
the problem of exercising the greatest scope 
of the power of money has, in many in- 
stances, changed. Today it may be that 
some of our loans must be made to procure 
the production of goods abroad which, even 
in spite of our own tariff wall, may be used 
to pay the indebtedness to us incurred in 
the past. 

On the whole, this first lesson—that 
loans should not be merely the means to 
gain a safety of principal and a high interest 
rate, but that, with proper coéperation of 
government, bankers and investing public, 
they may be used to procure also prestige, 
power and the by-products of purchases of 
home goods in some cases and payments of 
past indebtedness in others—is a lesson we 
may learn from old hands, the British. It 
is also as easy to be a wise money lender as 
a foolish one. It is, for instance, wholly 
improvident to give a loan, one of our drib- 
bling loans, to Nation A, who will pay 7 per 
cent for it and turn around and loan it to 
Nation B, who will promise to use it to buy 


railway equipment in Nation A’s market 


rather than in our market. 

After all, we are new at this game. Even 
from the point of view that our loaning 
power may exercise a good rather than a 
bad influence on the world, the maximum 
of that power is procured by eliminating the 
financial middleman. One of the most 
prominent and most experienced repre- 
sentatives of American influence abroad 
said to me the other day, “‘Someone should 
have the courage to say that the average 
American business or financial man abroad 
is a fool who in his secret heart knows that 
he has lost his way.” 


Helpless Money Lenders 


I know exactly what he means. I am 
familiar with the American pilgrim to the 
shrines of European high interest rates and 
commercial opportunities. I have just 
been meeting in various corners of Europe 
such pilgrims. It may be in a Central- 
European country, where good industries 
are paying 24 per cent for their money. 
The American money lender arrives to in- 
vestigate the safety of credit. He does not 
speak the language. The telephone in his 
hotel baffles his college-graduate secretary. 
He misses appointments. He is unused to 
the national temperament in bargaining. 
The financial middleman on the ground— 
‘some local banker—talks a dozen languages; 
he has local credit information at his finger 
tips, he has political alliances, he knows 
how to dodge taxation, just or unjust. The 
result is that if any loan is made it ismade 
not to the industry but to the local banker. 
He pays the American 10 per cent and 
exacts 24 per cent from the industry. 

And at this point we can draw a lesson 
from Germany. One of the largest indus- 
trial magnates of Italy said to me: “If 
Germany found it richly profitable to ex- 
ploit Italian energy and resource before the 
war, you Americans have even a better 
opportunity now. But, mark my words, it 
is useless unless you adopt the German 
policy of setting up a financial center in 
Italy and a source of credit information. 
The fountainhead of Germany’s foreign 
influence was her banks planted in other 
lands, her credit men planted in foreign 
banks. You were in Russia during the war? 
Yes. Well, then you know that in wartime 
even Russian wholesale houses drew credit 
information from a house in Berlin, and 
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and enterprising city or village must have a 
golf course. Usually the beginnings are ade- 
quately modest and modestly adequate, but 
let the next town or city down the road show 
signs of expansion and this town expands 
too. They throw money away, not to the 
betterment of golf, but for the gratification 
of local pride. They inflate themselves by 
inflating their golf. Itis inevitable. You 
will find golf clubs all over this country 
where the members are staggering under 
their heavy outlays actuated by their desire 
not to be outswanked rather than by any 
great devotion to golfasagame. The game 
is incidental, but the palatial clubhouse and 
the plus-fours are imperative. 

The second instance of our golf progress 
is collateral to this, and inspired by the 
same motives, but minus the modest start. 
This development starts at the top, not at 
the bottom. Surveying the golf layouts in 
their localities, a group of men for various 
reasons decide to make a splash that will 
outsplash all other splashes hitherto at- 
tempted. And they throw a million into a 
golf club, or two millions, and fetch out 
clubhouses that are sumptuous beyond be- 
lief and golf courses where even the sand 
boxes are silver plated. What care they for 
overhead—or for golf, either, if it comes to 
that? Ostentation is what they are paying 
for. And they get it. 


Al Close-Up of the Game 


. Of course much of this sort of stuff is 
fostered by resort hotel keepers, but that 
is good business with them, and purely 
business, and does not come under any 
sport or similar head. In as much as we 
Americans demand ostentatious golf, the 
hotel keepers see to it that we get it, but 
even so, there is considerable evidence to 
the effect that in certain localities the 
hotel keepers have overdone it. Appar- 
ently there are not suckers enough to 
finance the overhead in every instance, al- 
though the limit of golf suckerdom seems to 
stretch to infinity. In any event, some of 
these vast and ornate plants are not doing 
any too well, whereby the American golfing 
public acquires a modicum of merit. 

Having thus set forth this preposterous 
material side of golf as it is done in the 
United States, let us now turn our attention 
to the game itself. Is golf a game? Origi- 
nally it was, and it still is with a small pro- 
portion of the persons who play it. Golf in 
its essence is an outdoor diversion which 
is played over a series of eighteen links, 
each beginning with a more or less elevated 
and level place, called a tee, from which the 
players drive off their balls, and ending in 

a putting green which has a small round 
hole somewhere on its surface. The game 
is to get the ball from the tee, by means of 
propulsions with a variety of golfing imple- 
ments made of wood and iron, and into the 
hole in the putting green in as few strokes 
as possible. Various natural and artificial 
hazards are interposed to the easy progress 
of the ball, and the links vary in length 
from six hundred yards, which is about as 
long as any of them are, to seventy-five 
yards, which is about as short as any of 
them are. A course of 6000 or 6100 yards 
meets all the requirements of the ordinary 
golfer, the paying golfer, but in the past 
four or five years we have been lengthening 
our courses for reasons set forth elsewhere, 
and now the golf intelligentzia sneer at any- 


_ thing less than 6600 or 6700 yards. 


A vast amount of skill can be developed 
in the use of the various golfing woods and 
irons, and what some people can do with 
them in the way of hitting the ball to great 
lengths, in placing it advantageously on the 
greens, and in getting it into the hole, is 
amazing—amazing in exactly the way that 
expert tennis, or expert billiards, or expert 
squash, or expertness in any other game is 
astonishing, especially to the overwhelming 
number of those who play the game and 
who try to do these same things in the 
same way. An arbitrary number of strokes 
is allotted to each hole—sometimes three, 
most often four and on the long holes five. 
This is called par, and means perfect golf. 
That is, when par on a hole is four, and the 
player makes that hole in four he has done 
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‘True Time Teller 
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keeping accurate time for 40 hours after winding. 


The time is 


See how good-looking Tom-Tom is. Handsome octagon 
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all that was expected of him as to strokes; 
albeit, by virtue of the enormously over- 
elaborated importance those who make 
their living at the game attach to certain 
ways of doing things, he may have been ex- 
tremely unscientific in his methods of get- 
ting his par. 

The initial delusion of the man or woman 
who takes up golf is that it is a vigorous 
exercise, which, of course, it is not. To be 
sure, it affords an opportunity for a more 
or less leisurely stroll over three and a half 
miles of turf, out-of-doors, and that is some- 
thing, but it is not vigorous exercise. A 
round of golf played by two persons in ordi- 
nary health and vigor takes about two 
hours and a half. And granting that these 
persons do not walk in a straight line, which 
they do not, mostly, but zigzag across the 
course after their erratic balls, they walk, 
say, another mile. Fancy calling walking 
two miles an hour exercise, especially when 
even that strolling is punctuated by a large 
number of stops when others are making 
their shots, by waits at tees where benches 
are provided so these vigorous exercisers 
may seat themselves, and so on. 

Walking as an exercise does not begin 
to be vigorous until you do four miles an 
hour, and it is only vaguely an exercise as 
done on the links by the average American 
golfer. 

The swinging of the clubs must be taken 
into account also. That, it is claimed, 
means much to the shoulders and arms, and 
so on. It may mean something, but not 
much. The golfer does not carry his clubs 
himself and thus add to the exercise they 
all talk about so much. Certainly not. He 
hires a small boy to tote the bag of instru- 
ments with which he operates in such sa- 
cred solemnity, in order that his mind may 
not be distracted from the momentous busi- 
ness in which he is engaged. The average 
golfer swings his clubs about one hundred 
times in the course of a round, and those 
clubs weigh a pound orso. However, about 
half of those swings are on the putting 
greens, where they are not swings at all, 


but mere strokes or taps, and thus about: 


as much exercise as making a mark with a 
lead pencil. And a good many more are 
chips with mashies, and short strokes for 
approaches, and so on. 


A Sad and Stodgy Diversion 


Compared to real exercise, such as tennis 
or squash or a four-mile-an-hour walk or a 
gallop on a good horse, golf is a mild affair, 
but at that it is well worthy of the vogue 
it has, because it does get otherwise 
sedentary folks out-of-doors, and it does, if 
utilized as a game instead of as a serious 
job of work, provide diversion to those who 
have the faculty of being diverted, which 
many Americans have not. 

As a vigorous exercise for the vigorous, 
golf isn’t much. Conversely, as an exercise 
for many of those who toil at it, it is too 
much. When we first began to play golf in 
this country it was sneered at as an old 
man’s game, and a lot of old men believed 
the sneer was based on fact. The truth 
about golf as a game is that good golf is a 
young man’s game, and the younger the 
better. The outstanding golf players every- 
where are young men, although there are 
some veterans who still are great. But the 
idea that any man can make himself into 
anything but a mediocre golfer if he does 
not begin until after middle life—if he does 
not begin before forty—is a delusion. It 
can’t be done, speaking in terms of par golf, 
which are the terms all authenticated, tick- 
eted, professional and writing golf persons 
do speak in, and none other. Golf is an old 
man’s game if old men will play it like old 
men and not try to play it like young men. 
They won’t, however. Hence that column 
in the newspaper where they gather in the 
statistics about the enthusiasts who drop 
dead so numerously on the links all about 
the country. 

The trouble about golf in this country is 
the trouble about many other things in this 
country. We are immoderate about it. We 
are immoderate on the material side of it 
and we are immoderate on the physical side 
of it. Most of all, we are immoderate on 
the mental side of it. There is where we 
shine. Golf, as played by the majority of 
Americans, is a solemn, stodgy rite, a con- 
centrated, complicated, sad and serious job 
of work. We makeit a task, a round of mis- 
erable and, mostly, frustrated effort to do 
certain things the way only a certain gifted 
few can do them, a three hours of worry, 
futile effort, mental anguish, violent pas- 
sions, loud profanity, eternal alibi, nervous 
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the links seeking to attain the unattainable 
instead of taking what golf offers them in a 
joyous spirit, which is, now and then, fair 
proficiency and always a lot of fun. Golf 
is a tragedy with ninety per cent of our 
players, a serious business and, hence, as 
ordinarily played, a deadly bore. 

The second joke is a scream. As golf de- 
veloped in this country and showed vitality 
and vogue we Americans naturally and con- 
genitally began improving it and elaborat- 
ing it and making it more expensive, and one 
way we did all three was to turn our im- 
proving passion loose on the implements of 
it. We began playing golf in this country 
with gutta-percha balls which had sufficed 
abroad for many years. Soon some in- 
ventor stepped in with a livelier ball than 
the gutty, and then it was all off. We found 
we could get more distance, naturally, with 
a lively ball than with the dead gutty, and 
we went to it because distance is the god of 
all golfers. : 

Lively balls and livelier balls and live- 
liest balls came along, and it was discovered 
that the courses were too short for the long 
hitters who, aided in their prowess by the 
lively balls, were getting distances that 
ruined the game on our comparatively 
short courses. What to do? In stepped the 
golf architects and golf engineers and gave 
the answer: Lengthen the courses. So 
there began in this country the saturnalia 
of course remaking and lengthening that 
was at its peak a year or two ago and caused 
the expense of golf to the ordinary player to 
mount to almost prohibitive figures, and 
the difficulties of it also. 


Comic Opera Tactics 


We strung our courses out to 6600 and 
6700 yards, but this lengthening had to 
stop somewhere because there was a bot- 
tom to the contributing purse of the play- 
ers. However, it cost the golf supporters of 
the country uncounted unnecessary mil- 
lions, and when the courses were all length- 
ened it was found they were still too short. 
Again: Whattodo? The intellectual giants 
who spent all this money on lengthening 
and penalizing courses to meet the demands 
to the lively ball pondered the problem and 
finally decided they must shorten the ball. 
So now they are prescribing another sort of 
a ball that won’t go so far. 

Consider that situation: First they 
lengthened the courses to meet the demands 
of the long ball, and now they are shorten- 
ing the ball to meet the demands of the long 
courses. A comic opera could be written 
about that. 

The third joke is that notwithstanding 
all this enormous overelaboration of the 
game, all this alleged science, this teaching 
and discussion bunk, this incredible mass 
of hocus-pocus that has been twined around 
the game, and that has been accepted as 
gospel by the golfers who pay the upkeep of 
the courses and support the game, the vast 
majority of American golfers cannot make 
an honest round of eighteen holes—hon- 
est—in less than ninety strokes to save 
their golfing lives. Suppose it were pos- 
sible to draw a line across some level space 
big enough to accommodate a few million 
people, out on a Kansas or Nebraska 
prairie, say, and herd all American golfers 
there. 

Then, if all golfers who can honestly 
do less than ninety were placed on one side 
of the line, and all golfers who range from 
ninety upward were placed on the other 
side of the line, it would be found that a 
hundred times more golfers were on the 
upward-of-ninety side than on the other. 

Now par on most regulation golf courses 
ranges around seventy-one. Seventy-one 
strokes exemplify real golf, or seventy-two. 
Thus the vast majority of golfers in this 
country cannot come within eighteen or 
nineteen strokes of real golf. They are at 
least a stroke a hole to the bad, and the 
majority of that majority all more than 
that. The average golf game in this 
country ranges from ninety-five to a hun- 
dred and ten strokes per round. I mean 
golf with no adventitious lead-pencil aids, 
or forgotten strokes, but decently and hon- 
estly played. And that is the best most 
golfers can do now, have ever been able to 
do, or ever will be able to do. Why not 
recognize the facts and quit all this solemn 
drudgery, and go out with a light heart and 
play as well as is possible, and let it go at 
that? 

Well, why not? Principally, I suppose, 
because we Americans are not gaited that 
way. We have no rational philosophy of 
enjoyment or attainment. We fall harder 
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for a theory than any other nation whatso- 
ever and are blinder to a fact. A hard- 
headed, conservative, successful business 
man who realizes his opportunities, holds 
rigidly to his possibilities, does not try to 
spread out beyond his limitations, becomes 
a golfer, and immediately he begins to seek 
the unattainable, which is all right enough, 
but he makes a tragedy of his failure to find 
it. He becomes a serious golfer, than whom 
there is no more boresome person extant. 

Look them over. Watch their stern, set 
faces, observe their vast even if ineffectual 
concentration, see their unending strug- 
gles and, most ridiculous of all, attend 
their ceremonials and requirements, their 
absurd seriousness with a trivial matter, 
their laborious heavings and strivings to do 
what they cannot do and never will be able 
to do. Hear them curse when they flub a 
shot. See them throw their iron away. 
Watch them slam their putters into the 
turf. Put your hands over your ears when 
they abuse their caddies. Note the tremen- 
dous tragedy of a foozled drive. Listen to 
the constant stream of alibis. Observe 
them when they announce their strokes and 
conveniently forget that missed one in the 
rough or in the trap. But don’t laugh. Do 
not laugh. The poor devils are dying. 

All this is comic enough, but the real 
farce is in the ceremonials attending the 
progress of these hapless creatures around 
a course. They are business men or pro- 
fessional men or what not, but men who do 
things one way or another, who meet emer- 
gencies, handle big problems, make great 
deals, are accustomed to difficult and dan- 
gerous and trying ordeals, who meet busi- 
ness and professional competition boldly 
and with American directness. But what 
are they on the golf links? Finicky, nerv- 
ous, irritable, exacting, unconscionable 
bores. 

Watch them onatee. A great and a sol- 
emn ceremony is about to be pulled off. It 
is impossible for any of these to maintain 
the necessary equilibrium of his gigantic 
mind unless there is a sacred hush. There 
can be no movement among the others. 
There can be no noise, even the slightest. 
Each must stand back and away and out of 
the vision of the fevered eye that this 
player knows he must fasten to the ball. 
The slightest stir will so disconcert this in- 
tellectual giant that he will miss or fuddle 
his stroke. Hush! A great and important 
thing is about to be done. Stand petrified 
while he twists and waggles and wavers and 
glares adown the fairway. Absolute silence 
for the supreme moment in a life. It is an 
outrage never to be forgiven to breathe, 
even, while he decorates the tee. There is 
a comic strip for you—a two-hundred- 
pound human being, more or less endowed 
with the divine gift of a thinking and 
reasoning mind, standing up there and de- 
manding all this sacred tosh, else he cannot 
hit a golf ball with a club made for that pur- 
pose. And that’s the way with ninety per 
cent of them. 


A Solemn Moment 


It is worse on the putting greens. There 
is where the rite reaches its apotheosis. 
That is the locale of the supremely sacred 
stuff. It is desecration, heresy, the unmen- 
tionable crime, for those not actually in- 
volved in the ponderous business, to the 
putt to be made to be else than fossilized 
while this weighty affair is negotiated. No 
one may stand in the line of the putt with- 
out rebuke. No one can be in, any position 
whatsoever, within sight of the tail of this 
nervous eye, with his shadow across the 
line of the putt or on the hole, with any 
rustle or movement whatsoever, without 
grossly infringing on the stability of the 
mental attitude required for the matter. 
There must be a solemn hush. The busi- 
ness is sacrosanct. 

This golfer, albeit he may be a husky 
of two hundred pounds, and a leader in 
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erse, measuring the dista; 
with elaborate and ritualij, 
before he misses the putt.) 

Once, not long ago, I; 
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extremely competitive bus» 
cular two-hundred-andete| 
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practical person, who bat 
with his two fists. I was; 
putting green, and mad) 
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waved his arms and gla 
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Finally with a groan he 
cup, took out my ball anc 
at me. 
“What’s the idea?” I ¢ 
“Tdea?”’ he sputtered. 
that’s an outrage! How 
that ball is in the cup?” 
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Not a Game Bux 


Slowly it dawned on »». 
two-hundred ia aaa 
and hard-fisted captain o 
not control either his mir\ 
sufficiently to enable him) 
foot putt because a smally 
weighing about two ones 
the bottom of a tin cup sizn 
four inches across and a 
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golfer who does not thin 
year off his life to miss |p 
drive, I call on all others ofa 
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gambling medium, and tt 
sort of game if played inh 
pany of other light-mindewe 
on the same course—whi 
sionally possible—with the 
ing, drudging, laboring, at 
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can be done about it. 
Let us join and put forta 
our joyless golfing couny! 
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duty that marks most oljh 
country, this forsaken, fan's 
dustrious golf, this golf 
futile striving and gravelli 
effort, and let a little sis 
game. Intrinsically, itis 40 
in these United States it |S 
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presumably seeking the same prey. It is 
probable that underwater swirls of tidal 
current exist in the latter case which de- 
stroy the action of the McMahon type and 
necessitate something in the way of a new 
design; and it is more than probable that 
by way of result both wabblers, each in its 
own water, wabble in identically the same 
manner. 

By this time many who have read these 
articles have registered a praiseworthy and 
indignant mental reservation. Twenty to 
forty heavy trout at a remote lake each 
evening! And if possessed of the vigorous 
combative temperament, they may have 
made up their minds to write me about it. 
And I shall be the first to applaud that 
determination on the basis of the facts as 
understood. 


Exercising the Fish 


Only, the facts are not all in possession. 
I have never knowingly and willingly 
wasted a fish in my life. Furthermore, there 
is never any excuse, no matter what the 
circumstances, for anyone anywhere to kill 
more than he can use. Most people seem 
to think that they must make a bag, get 
the limit. And if they happen to be in some 
remote locality where people to give them 
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the tendency is natural. One can eat only 
so much fresh fish at a meal; and one 
hates to quit after catching just one big one. 

But there is no necessity to quit. I al- 
ways catch all the fish I can, or as many as 
will satisfy my sense of enjoyment of an 
afternoon’s sport. The trick is very sim- 
ple—I just put them back. It can be done 
successfully, safely, without the least harm 
to the fish, provided one observes a few 
elementary conditions. In the first place, 
do not allow him to slam about against 
anything that is hard and dry. The land- 
ing net is all right, for that is wetted in the 
process of netting. In the second place, al- 
ways wet your hand before grasping the 
fish’s body. A dry hand tends to remove 
the delicate coating of slime, and that some- 
times allows the growth of a parasitic fun- 
gus. In the third place, do not put back 
any fish that bleeds. Keep that fellow for 
the pan. However, if you fish with a fly, as 
you should where sport is your object, you 
will find that hardly one in a hundred must 
be retained for that reason. If you observe 
these simple precautions, you may fish to 
your heart’s content, comfortably assured 
that you can have a good time and that the 
only effect on the trout is to provide them 
with healthful exercise and variety in what 
ie after all be a somewhat monotonous 
ife. 

For it can be emphatically stated that it 
does fish no harm to handle them if the 
handling is done in a proper manner. The 
manipulation required to remove a fish 
hooked lightly in the gristle of the jaw is as 
nothing to that necessary for the expert 
stripping for roe in the hatcheries. Yet 
even then the average of harm done is 
negligible. And when you finally release 
him, do not just chuck him overboard with 
a splash. Sink him gently below the sur- 
face and quietly open your hand. He will 
lie there for an instant motionless; then 
all at once the realization will come to him 
that he is free. With a quick flip of the tail 
he will dart down into the depths, swift as 
an arrow, leaving behind him a comical im- 
pression of surprise and relief. Try it; it’s 
fun. And you will find that shortly you 
will be reversing the usual fisherman’s pro- 
cedure; instead of saving the big ones and 
throwing the little ones back, you will be 
letting the five-pounders go and keeping 
the delicious six-inchers for the pan. 

One summer many years ago it happened 
that I was so situated that I could experi- 
ment with some of these things at consider- 
able leisure. For a number of weeks I was 
in permanent camp by a wonderful trout 
stream north of Lake Superior, where the 
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brook trout ran up to seven pounds in 
weight. The stream was of good size, al- 
most big enough to be a river; but it 
consisted not of a uniform deep flow but of 
a succession of large deep, clear pools sepa- 
rated by broad shallow riffles. Having 
nothing much else to do, I arranged by a 
series of rock barriers and woven willows 
a series of weirs across three of these riffles 
by which two of the largest pools were 
separated from each other and barred from 
the stream. 

Thus I became possessed of two large 
containers almost in the nature of aqua- 
riums. Then I would spend days catching 
all the fish out of the upper pool and trans- 
ferring them into the lower. After this was 
successfully accomplished, I began on the 
lower pool and returned them to the upper. 
Some of the larger fish I marked by making 
small nicks in the hard edge of the gill 
covers. Thus I determined that one rather 
sardonic old three-pounder—named Al- 
phonse—I had, before the summer was 
ended, hooked and landed no less than 
seventeen times! He did not seem to learn 
by experience—or perhaps he did. Per- 
haps he came to enjoy it, and looked on his 
battle as part of his daily dozen; or pos- 
sibly he rose when he wanted a change of 
scene or wished to go visiting in the other 
pool. At any rate, it seemed to do him no 
harm. 

It amused me also to try to determine, 
by means of marked fish, just how soon 
after being caught they would begin again 
to take the fly. The shortest period of 
which I could be certain was about eighteen 
hours; though I suspect the period to be 
much shorter in some cases. 


The Fish That Fight Best 


The fighting quality of game fish is 
largely dependent on environment and cir- 
cumstances. For this reason a violent dis- 
cussion as to relative gameness of the 
different species is wholly futile. To insti- 
tute a true comparison one should take them 
in thesame waters. The Dolly Varden, beau- 
tiful as he—or she?—is, one does not or- 
dinarily consider on a par with the rainbow 
or the Eastern brook; nor does one expect 
it to rise vigorously to the fly. Yet I know 
of waters on the British Columbia coast 
where occasionally the Dolly makes up its 
mind to rise freely, and when it does it 
gives as good sport as any fish I ever 
hooked. In a certain cold river up in that 
same coast the cutthroats fight with all the 
speed and jump and dash of any rainbow 
that ever swam. And I have seen places 
where either the rainbow or the Eastern 
brook is so sluggish as to be unworthy of 
attention. 

Nevertheless, once I had an opportunity 
to settle, in my own mind at least, the rela- 
tive merits of salmon and trout, pound for 
pound. I was fishing a certain river for 
trout, and I may state by way of parenthesis 
that they are there to be had large and lively. 
My rig was the usual five-ounce fly rod, 
the seventy-five feet of enameled line and 
the six-foot leader. For the moment I was 
not casting a fly, but a Colorado spinner; 
a mere flick of metal which one casts and 
uses almost as one does a fly. This was the 
exact paraphernalia with which I have 
caught many trout up to and including nine 
pounds of weight. 

After a time I got a noble strike, and the 
fish started away at once so strongly and 
rapidly that I had the greatest difficulty in 
turning him, and only succeeded just about 
as my twenty-five yards of line was down 
to the last. Then I gave my attention to 
fighting him. By his actions he ought to be 
a very large one, and as the hook on my 
little spinner was very tiny, I thought it 
good policy to get him in before it had 
worked itself loose. Therefore I gave it to 
that fish as hard as the tackle would per- 
mit. But do my very best, it took me just 
one hour and ten minutes to get near enough 
to use the net. Then I discovered that I 
had caught a seven-pound coho salmon on 
its way upstream to the spawning beds. 
After salmon enter fresh water for the pur- 
pose of spawning—on the Pacific Coast, 
that is—they are not supposed to bite, so 
this one was a distinct surprise. Acting on 
this hint, I next evening went upriver with 
a proper salmon outfit and caught a forty- 
one-pounder in fast water! 

But the point of this especial incident 
is this: I have caught a considerable num- 
ber of seven-pound—or thereabouts—trout, 
and in waters where the trout fight hard; 
but never has it taken more than twenty 
minutes or a half hour to net that size fish 
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will be astonished to see} 
centage of success wit | 


A Question of | 


All this is fishing for Bock 
fishing for fish. By this I ! 
fellow who sits on the ban 
aworm. He is fishing for 4 
in a humble and bem 
the same basic rules of sf" 
tain for him as for his seor 
the dry fly. But to some 
times when the fish ¢ 
game and becomes a me 
Then his acquisition bec 
expediency. At such tin} 
wilderness traveler _ 
mind—essential justi 
unethical. He is justi 
means whatever to ge 
single proviso that h 
widely destructive. 
stick of wood to club 
that clever; but he mi 
dynamite. Between t 
ence between one fi 
poolful of fish. The la 
lated to regulate t 
game fish so that tho 
fair from a sporting I 
fishing for fish is just 
Sometimes you can get 
sport in going to mar 

Once upon a time | 
stream in the high m 
first I had seen for som 
ing alone with a sadd 

(Continued onP 


sed from Page 178) 
lad then been out nearly five 
ral ly the thought of a crisp 
o for supper seemed good. I 
d and went to it. The 
ed placidly through a 
I could see any amount 
oved to be scornful trout. 
Thad and offered them in 
known to what skill I pos- 
¢1 descended to grasshoppers 
n the decaying logs and such 
ng doing. I did not ask those 
kuny trouble about it. By the 
reme and delicate care, time 


ainst their noses. They 
«in goggle-eyed detachment. 
11 to notice my offering at all, 
, without perceptible move- 
J lowly from view like a movie 
he 


o my simple camp and laid 
ing tackle and seized my 
and so returned. Selecting 
fish lying in comparatively 
—a fish, by the way, that had 
1 repeatedly made manifest 
‘o my bait and efforts no red- 
fn could possibly accept after 
n —I took careful aim just 
a| pulled trigger. Stunned by 
«the bullet on the surface of 
hfloated belly up. Unsports- 
:? I was fishing for fish. 


nour trout in a tiny trickle of 
big enough to be called a 
inhabited bowl-like pools not 
/e feet in diameter and a foot 
‘lis was the dry season. After 
probably had more elbow 
ipresent the whole thing was 
eacluding the fish. But how- 
were, they looked good to 
zer fare. The only difficulty 
fishing tackle at all. Still, 
sack. So one of us held the 
the bottom of the pool and 
Ts constituted themselves 


ot sportsmanlike; we were 
s but what with a grand row 
m and tumbling about and 
we did get considerable low- 
af it. 

| 
t> Fish Wouldn’t Bite 


nes when fish are not biting, 
I'nere is to it. One may snare 
xception; but take it by and 
| that can then be done is to 
It patience one can summon 
tT change of mood. But there 
i when the water is ringed by 
dections, and still the whole 
‘nerman’s skill fails to engage 
(. That always makes it in- 
{ then up to us to figure out 
10 solve a new problem; and 
y/ind out what it is all about, 
onto ourselves new knowl- 
fure, SS A 
t.goaparty of us were campe 
orth of Lake Superior. We 
44g our usual good luck for 
/dall at once the fish ceased 
jittention. None of us could 
try as we would. No luck 
ine day, after this had been 
/me time, I got tired of cast- 
hours of vain and varied 
me down on a bowlder to 
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smoke my pipe and enjoy the rush of the 
stream and the brilliance of the autumn 
foliage and the migrating birds and other 
things not connected with aggravating 
fish. Still, it was impossible to keep my 
eyes off the swirls that marked their risings 
or my mind off the problem of why they 
would not rise for me. 

Thus finally a single little fact was forced 
in on my stupidity. It was autumn and the 
natural insects were dying and dropping 
into the stream from the overhanging 
bushes. It was on these the trout were feed- 
ing. That gave me an idea. I offered my 
fly again, but instead of manipulating it on 
the water, I cast it against the side of a 
bowlder and let it drop into the water of its 
own weight. It was taken instantly. From 
then on I had good sport, to the great mysti- 
fication of my companions, who continued 
to draw blank. Yes, I told them; but not 
until I had put it all over them for a couple 
of days. That seemed only a fair reward 
for being a bright boy. 


When the Bell Rang 


But the time I remember with particular 
pride in my judgment as to the selection of 
just the proper tackle for the job in hand 
was many years ago in the southern part of 
Arizona. The place was a typical cow coun- 
try at that period. It was so close to the 
Mexican border that many of the features 
of the old Wild West still lingered. Among 
others of these features was the town of 
which I would now speak. It consisted of 
one street fronted on one side only by a 
close-packed row of low one-story buildings 
with projecting wooden awnings. The other 
side of the street consisted of corrals of vari- 
ous sizes and a warehouse or so. Behind the 
solid front of the business section, shacks 
and adobes of all descriptions were scattered 
about haphazard, inhabited mostly by Mex- 
icans. Beyond them was the Tin Can Belt, 
and beyond that again the open range. 

The business section possessed a wide 
ramshackle sidewalk under its wooden awn- 
ing, a continuous hitching rail along which 
drooped sleepy cow ponies, and an occa- 
sional water trough. There were two gen- 
eral stores, one drug store and the post 
office. All the rest were saloons and gam- 
bling houses. At the end of the row stood 
the hotel. 

In the bar of this latter were accustomed 
to gather all the leading citizens, together 
with whatever cattle owners and their 
foremen happened to be in town. It was 
the swell dump, catered to the élite. Out- 
side its door hung a huge bell, like a fire 
bell. Only it was not rung for fires, nor was 
it rung idly or without due and sufficient 
cause. When its notes smote the air the en- 
tire population within hearing— Mexicans, 
Chinese and negroes excepted—drunk or 
sober, high or low, understood that they 

were privileged to throng into the palatial 
barroom of the swell dump and there order 
what pleased their fancy and at no charge 
to themselves. In other words, that bell 
was a signal that the drinks were on some- 
body. But he who rang that bell rashly, in 
an attempt to mulct a companion without 
due cause of successful practical joke or its 
just equivalent, would find that the drinks 
were on him. So, as I said, the bell spake 
seldom, and then not idly. 

I first arrived in this town late in the 
afternoon and put up at the hotel until an 
opportunity offered to join the J H outfit 
somewhere out on the range. Very soon I 
made the acquaintance of the leading citi- 
zens. They were a cordial and interesting 
lot, and I had a good time. Also they were 
most helpful in assisting me to what I 
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e 
“Metropolitan” 


has the lines of 
youth. With the 
wide brim that 
fashion has made 
popular in the soft 
graysand tans. The 
Dunlap designers 
have caught the 
one best style for 
Spring. 


A cap is more 

than a cap when 
it has Dunlap 
style. Dunlap 
caps for 1925 are 
made of the soft- 
est imported ma- 
terials, with the 
flat, square-cut 
visor our design- 
ers have brought 
from England. 
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UNLAP 


Celebratcd 


HATS 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 
22 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Agents in all principal cities 


The 
“Metropolitan 
Special’ 

is a variation of the 
“Metropolitan” — 
for the man who 
looks better in a 
hat with a less pro- 
nounced brim. It 
makes it possible 
for every man to be 
in style. 


With Stacomb, per- 
fectly kept hair is 
now so easy to have 


Hair that always stays in place 
—yet never greasy looking 


Smooth, well-kept hair is now so 
easy to have! 


However dry and straggly your 
hair may be—however hard to 
control after washing—Stacomb 
will hold it just as you want it— 
all day long. 


Yet you’ll notice no oily shine, 
no sticky matted look. This deli- 
cate, invisible cream keeps hair 
naturally in place. It is actually 


beneficial and tends to prevent 
dandruff. Notice the immense im- 
provement in the looks of men’s 
and women’s hair wherever you go 
today. Stacomb is responsible. 


Not gummy or sticky. In jars 
and tubes (or the new Liquid 
Stacomb if you prefer) at all drug 
and department stores. 

Readers in Canada should address Standard 


Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Dept. A-53. 


113 West 18th Street, New York City 
Please send me, free of charge, a generous 


sample tube of Stacomb. 
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Billiard 
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- Perhaps you could putt- 


on an enlarged billiard table 


But don’t be too sure. If a billiard table 
with ordinary cloth were enlarged to the 
size of a putting green, the “grass” would 
look like very rough fairway. 

But if the table were covered with Sim- 
onis Cloth, the “nap”, the tiny fibers, would 
stand up like closely-cropped grass, more 
true than any putting green in the world. 


Where do you play? 


Ask the room manager if the tables you play on are 
covered with Simonis. Tell him Simonis lasts longer, 
wears more true, is better for your game and that 
practically every important championship is played on 
Simonis covered tables. Conti’s record run of 477 at 
18.2 balkline was made on Simonis Cloth. 

We will gladly tell anyone where he can buy 
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wanted. In the course of the evening the 
subject of fishing came up. 

“Tf you like fishing you ought to stay 
over a day and go out to Buena Vista 
Lake,” observed the judge. 

I expressed surprise. I had not supposed 
there was any fishing short of the higher 
altitudes of the White Mountains. I did 
not even know there was a lake in this lower 
and presumably arid country. They got 
out the map and showed me the lake. It 
was there, all right; and a good-sized lake 
at that, perhaps five or six miles across, to 
judge by the map. Also they convinced me 
there were fish in it—plenty of fish. You 
can tell when a man is telling the truth 
about such things, and there was no doubt 
as to their sincerity. They didn’t know 
just what kind of fish they were—bass, they 
thought; but there were lots of them, and 
they could be caught. Most of those pres- 
ent had caught them. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose you’d call it much 
sport,” disclaimed the judge. “You can’t 
expect anything like what you’ve had in a 
real fishing country. But it’s something 
to do. You can’t catch up with your outfit 
for a couple of days; they’re way over in the 
Double R country somewhere. Let’s all go 
fishing. It’ll make a good picnic anyhow.” 

This seemed like a good idea. Arrange- 
ments were quickly made. The judge had a 
good three-seated buckboard and a team 
broken to harness. The hotel keeper agreed 
to put up lunch. Every fellow was to 
furnish his own smokes and tackle. They 
offered to get me some tackle, but I had my 
short rod with me, as always. We separated 
with the agreement that we would assem- 
ble, fully prepared, in front of the hotel at 
eight o’clock the following morning. 

The next day I was up early. I brought 
my duffel down into the hotel office, had 
breakfast, wandered out on the sidewalk to 
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sniff the crisp desert air of e 
The bell hung directly over r 
purport had been divulged 1 
ning before, and as I glanced 
guardian angel, who was also. 
whispered something to my im 
ness. In my kit upstairs wa 
new geodetic survey maps, th 
scale accuracies, showing ey 
contour and divulging deta: 
tion the lithographed red-and. 
tising maps grandly ignored 
and looked at them. Then I 
short rod to its case and sall 
street to the general store. 
rowed my appropriate tackle , 
The buckboard drove up, 
and the drinks were packed ay 
member of the expedition ap) 
“Well, all ready!’’ cried thi 
ily. ‘‘Get your tackle and ¢]| 
I went into the office and) 
what I had borrowed from 
store. A pained silence fell. 
“What—what is that?” fin! 
judge in a little voice. 
“That, gentlemen,” said 
tackle. I have been cogi 
concluded that though y 
last evening are all strictly 
of their conveyance was n 
There is indeed a lake; 
fish. But the lake has bee 
memory of man, and the 
fossil fish lo, these million; 
is why—if we must go 
brought this pick and 
tackle to use in taking the 
The judge handed the 
can and slowly descende 
“And now, sir,”’ he ad 
ously, ‘‘will you kindly 
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He First Sent Us a 
Coupon Like This 


ND then, in spite of the fact that he 
was employed by a large company, Mr. 
Noah A. Weiner of Connecticut quickly 
started on a profitable career as our local 
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Now, Aow about you? Surely youcan spare 
an hour now and then, to follow the simple 
directions we will give you. You need no 
experience, no capital—only the willingness 
to TRY. Above is a coupon—mail it today. | 
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‘One cup Pet M1 


1 tablespoon flour 114% cups tomato soup 
Vf teaspoon salt 4 slices cooked ham 
4 eggs or 8 slices cooked bacon 


4 tablespoons grated 


4 slices toast 
cheese 


* Mix flour and salt and add one cup Pet Milk slowly to 
- . make a smooth paste. Bring to boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Add tomato soup and mix well. Drop eggs one 
at a time into hot soup. Cover and let eggs poach slowly. 
Sprinkle with two tablespoons cheese. Arrange ham or 
bacon on buttered toast. Place one egg on each serving. 
Add sauce and sprinkle with cheese.” 


ECAUSE every drop in every can is uniformly 

rich—the cream all in the milk—Pet Milk gives 
that ‘‘cream and butter’’ flavor to cooking without the 
use of butter or cream—a big saving in your milk 
and butter bill. The fat globules (cream) are so 
finely broken up by our homogenization process that 
they do not separate as in ordinary milk. There is 
no cream on the top of Pet Milk—it is in the milk. 


Undiluted Pet Milk serves in place of cream—at 
less than half the cost of cream. ; 


Diluted with an equal part of water Pet Milk is 
extra rich milk—and costs no more than ordinary 
milk. 


No matter how diluted, Pet Milk is never skimmed 
milk. 


Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk, concentrated— more 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk—put in sealed 
containers and sterilized. Your grocer always has 
it. Send for free booklets demonstrating the 
superiority of Pet Milk. 

PET MILK COMPANY 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Don’t wait to counteract tooth trouble 
Prevent It! 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


Be TEETH and malnutrition | 
closely associated. In { 
United States 68% of the sch 
children have defective teeth: 22/ 
suffer from malnutrition. (Auth) 
tative figures.) 


Dr. Robert Hugh Rose, i 
book “Eat Your Way to ealt 
says, “If these defects were ¢ 
fined to the poor it would not 
such a reflection upon our ¢ 
tion of how to nourish the 
but the rich suffer about 
as the poor.” 


When teeth decay, ei 
faulty diet or from lack of car 
opment of the child is reta 
physically and mentally. Poiso 
decaying teeth permeates the bc 
Then serious trouble starts. — Dr 
| . AB, a : diseases may develop. Even lif 


self may be cut short. 
; 2 
re Many cities have unde 
preventive dentistry in the sche 
Philanthropic organizati 
taken hold. Big busines 
tions are making tooth 
pulsory. It means better wo 
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These healthy little fellows know the safe way of caring for their teeth 


HE time to fight unhealthy teeth is before disease Causes of tooth decay must be removed—safely. employes, and fewer absences. 
sets in—not after. Give yourself’ and your Soap and chalk, scientists say, are the best agents yet As eden advanceael 
family a chance to escape disease by the most discovered for cleaning teeth safely—and these are acrious’ efecheaen unhealill ti 
effective and inexpensive method in the world—pre- ingredients of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. are becoming known—more | 
vention. more forces are combating 
“Washes”, Polish dP 
F ‘ ; ‘ asnes o1lishes an rotects 
Preventive science is the new development in den- ; national defect. Condi 
tistry. Its aim is to keep teeth healthy—and teeth Colgate’s does not scrape teeth clean. It washes them greatly be improved. 5 
can be kept healthy only when they are kept clean. gently and thoroughly. Washing action results from Give the child a chance! wy 
Healthy teeth are as necessary to beauty as pretty eyes the mild vegetable oil. soap. The chalk removes 
and a lovely complexion. clinging particles of food and the soap washes them : 
away. The mouth is left in its normal condition— e 
refreshed and clean. 
. ¥i k Ci 00 
Free—2 week trial tube : pede , . childrenare bela : c 
eC D) There is no grit in Colgate’s, for grit scratches tooth to escape the consequent 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 977 enamel and thus invites decay instead of fighting it. unhealthy teeth. “J at 
199 Fulton St., New York City F ; ; 3 Healthy ia : 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream, Colgate’s contains no dangerous ingredients. Its anger ot aa ’ 
function is to cleanse and protect. ca 
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The Safe Course 


See your dentist at least twice a year and use 
Colgate’s regularly. It is priced as sensibly as it 
is made—25c for the large tube. 


Address 


‘Lhis offer good only in U. S. A. 


COLEGATEVe CO; 
Established 1806 
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“A man can wisely eat only 


what he can easily digest” 


—says Edward Bok 


N His new book, “Twice Thirty”, Mr. Bok tells 

why the soth birthday is the worst birthday in a 
man’s life. Too often a man feels old at 50—largely 
because of many years of unwise eating. 

Too much food; too heavy, indigestible food; too 
little exercise—then at middle-age unwelcome symp- 
toms of old age! 

If you sit at a desk all day, watch your diet! You do 
not need as much food nor the same kind of food as if 
you were a manual laborer. In fact, you cannot take 
care of it. 

The diet needs of sedentary workers are few and 
simple. The one fundamental rule is: Stick to plain 
foods which are easy to digest. 

An overworked digestion is the cause of more in- 
efficiency than you suspect. But your physician knows. 


Start the day right—with breakfast 


Many men, and women, too, make their first mistake 
with breakfast. Your mind and body have been at 
rest during the night. Food is not a vital need. 
Yet you eat a heavy, hearty breakfast—enough for 
>» a day laborer—then at 10 or 
rr wonder “why you do not 
—\ feel like work today”. 


It is not hard to understand. All the energy you 
ought to have for work is being uselessly squandered 
in digestive effort. Your machine is running at half 
power—clogged with too much fuel. 

The only thing breakfast need provide is energy 
for the mornings work. To supply this quickly and 
easily enough, it should be very simple to digest. 


A model breakfast—try it 
for three mornings 
One famous food ideally fills the very requirements 
for such a breakfast—Cream of Wheat! Give it a 
trial for just three mornings and see how much the 
right breakfast means. 

A Cream of Wheat breakfast gives you the energy 
you need. For Cream of Wheat is primarily an 
energy-food; extremely rich in carbohydrates which 
mean energy units. 

But the important thing is that it gives this energy 
so easily, so quickly! Digestion of Cream of Wheat 
is a very simple operation; it begins in the mouth and 
is speedily completed without burdening the stomach. 

Yet it is a perfectly satisfying food and delicious to 
eat! Try it this week for breakfast in the ways sug- 
gested here. You will find new energy and greater 
enjoyment in your morning's work. 


Cream tWVheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


2 ie 


Make this breakfast 


for three morning 


Cream of Wheat with raisi 


ua 
34 cup;Cream of Wheat 
4 cups,boiling water Ye 


Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into 
salted water, stirring constantly; a 
cook,twenty minutes in a doubl 


Second morning 


Cream of Wheat 
with Sugar and Cream or B 


KH cup Cream of Wheat % 
4 cups boiling water 


Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapic| 
salted water, stirring constantly. Place o 
water and continue cooking twenty we 
if desired. Serve with:cream and sugar, 

Style, with butter and <_ 


7 q 
Third morning | 


| 


Cream of Wheat Omelet 


4 eggs ¥ teak 
¥% cup cooked Cream of Wheat Chop 


Beat egg yolks until thick, add cooked 7 
Wheat, salt and chopped parsley. Fold i} 
heaten egg whites and turn into a w 

Heat slowly and bake until o 


end for book: 
“50 Ways of. j 
Cream of WIk 


_ We have a splendid new 
| which gives 50 tempti 
| thisenergy-food. Send 
book on children’s 


Cream of Wheat 
Dept. 103, Minn 


O Please send me, free, your recipe bool 
“50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat 
with sample box of Cream of Wheat. 

O Please send me, free, your booklet, “1 
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y¢ the usual noonday hush “‘He’s got all he needs,”’ asserted Miz 
¢ 'ront Drug Store, broken Sally Belle. ‘‘Twelve thousand dollars— 
hirowsy hum of a flyanda why, they could get along fine on that!” 
ig from the open mouth “He aims to make a pot. No chicken 
oi [wohig, who was dozing feed for him—lI’ve heard him say so a 
tied chair near the win- hundred times,’”’ Gander retorted. 
ng back to admit Gander pe “As long as he pays me my bill, I 


dizgist roused. He wiped 

_his chin, stared, and 
febulk out of the chair and 
le which had gone to sleep. 
ane tested it by a step. 

lo believe it’s rheuma- 
hjaid. ‘““Do you reckon?” 
‘\e trouble with you is you 
‘igs movin’. If you want 
e misery is, just wait till 
h knee.’ 
[je druggist. “You sure 
ae. Say, there goes 
‘| the barber 


don’t care what he does,’’ Mount put in, 
ending the argument. 

Miz Sally Belle departed, and shortly 
afterward Bog Leeper himself returned to 
the store for another cigar. He leaned on 
the counter and puffed contentedly. 

“Got tired of farmin’, did ye?” the 
druggist asked him. 

“Sure. It’s a dog’s life. 
I’ve had my bellyful of fightin’ 
Johnson grass. Say, did you 
ever hear of a farmer gettin’ 
rich?”’ 

“’Bout every rich man in 


~ 
ees 


-uir cut. It this town was a farmer some 
of1e month.” time or other.”’ 

nred and he “Yes, and look at ’em!— 
le rescription all wore out. I want mine 
a, as though while I’m young, and not when 

I’m too old to enjoy it.” 

ihe wants,” “That’s right good land 
: you sold, Bog.” 

ranted a re- 


“Noland’s good land if you 


x, side-car got to work it yourself. If it 
eand charge ain’t a drought it’s too much 
he market rain, or the boll weevil eats 
n he had youup. When prices are right 
i), remarked you ain’t got any cotton, and 
1 days he when the crop’s good the price 
torry rascal is so low it ain’t worth pickin’. 
h. Ain’t that the truth?” 
pt against “Sam seems to get along 
dit?” all right.” 
4” “Sure. SodidI. But Sam’ll 
a knocking never be anything else but a 
farmer as long as he lives. I 
d can high- don’t aim to piddle along like 
, he does.” 
é nothing— Mount gazed out of thewin- 
a sort of.” . dow a while. Then he asked 
Z° who can casually, ‘‘Did you want your 
1, nsisted the bill tomorrow, or do you want 
I should send it in later?’ 
nore at Bog _ ; “Give it here now.” 
hi that row | — wt ee ee He strode out with his spurs 
tl ty heowed cet cri — ~~ ane Sn 2 net clinking, and Gander said to 
the druggist, ‘‘What d’you 
0 h owed it, want to ride him for that 
 ithesays.” way? There’s a right smart 
Miz Sally Somehow Fay Was Robbed of the Triumph She Had Anticipated From Parading Her Looks and Good Clothes feller, Mount. I bet you he’ll 
4, ounced, go high one of these days.” 
'wn did not want to buy anything, but merely to kill time until the “Maybe so. But if he does it’ll be from the limb of a tree.” 
ened at the post office. Mountain Lion could never be brought to say anything good of Bog. Most of the 
1?” she demanded. townspeople considered young Leeper a livewire and prophesied big things for him, but 
€ a killin’?” even when he confirmed this faith by returning to the old home town in his own private 
ne sold his farm—that half section over beyond the branch.” car on the Katy, Mount refused to be impressed and said he hoped the railroad had 
“unny,” exclaimed Gander. ‘He was in here a minute ago and enough sense to get its money in advance. It’s sheer waste of time trying to convince 
‘bout it.” an I-knew-him-when. 


in my bill,” said Mount. “Who bought it, Miz Sally Belle?” There were two Leeper boys, Boggess and Sam. They came of good stock—‘“‘clear 

(done forgot the name. But Mr. Larrabie says he got itdirt cheap.” _ strain all through,”’ as we say in our country. Their father had been a dry-goods 
| ; merchant for many years, but cashed in the day the citizens of Larrup decided to put 
weeper, he never sells anything.” a stop to the Walton brothers’ habit of riding into town from Red River on First 
; t now,” Gander remarked. “I always knowed this town was Mondays and shooting up the square. The Waltons would tie their brones to the 
a a courthouse railing, make the rounds of the saloons, let out a few whoops, and then jump 
\nt. Treckon he’ll marry Paulula and settle down—that’s what.” into the saddle and go to shooting. 

- Bog was as quick as a steel trap, he argued, and with all that This pastime occasioned some loss of life and considerable property damage as well, 
1€ would head somewhere else to make a fortune. and after it had gone on for a few years the leading spirits of the place decided the 
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Waltons ought to quit their pleasantries—they were hurt- 
ing business, and it had to stop. So they were all set for 
the gang the next time they ambled into Larrup, and tele- 
graph poles and windows and roofs spurted flame and lead. 
Leeper took a fearless part in that fight, and died with his 
boots on and five bullets in him. 

When his affairs were wound up it was discovered that 
his debts practically wiped out everything he owned in 
town, but he left his widow and two sons a section of 
raw farmland not far from the black waxy belt, free of all 
encumbrance. Miz Leeper tackled farming with the same 
dauntless spirit her husband had displayed in gunplay, 
and before she died she had the 
satisfaction of seeing the prop- 
erty triple in value and Larrup 
grow from a wide ramshackle 
place in the road, with thirteen 
saloons, to a clean, paved, pros- 
perous county seat under local 
option. 

Bog and Sam kept the prop- 
erty intact for some years and 
farmed it very creditably. But 
they could not agree on policy. 
Bog was much the smarter of 
the two, always arguing for up- 
to-date methods. He followed 
the cotton market closely, also, 
and more than once they might 
have made a fortune speculating 
in cotton had Sam consented to 
mortgaging the farm for the 
money to operate. But Sam was 
as stubborn as a mule. From 
somewhere he had inherited a 
deep abiding faith in the soil, 
and he steadfastly refused to 
monkey with any side lines. Al- 
though he fell in with his 
brother’s suggestions to buy new 
implements, and stock the pas- 
ture with high-grade cattle, he 
set his face like granite against 
more ambitious schemes of de- 
velopment. Yes, Sam would 
never set the world on fire—just 
a steady plugger, working out 
slowly in his mind certain the- 
ories of life. Finally the two 
agreed to split the farm and draw 
lots. It was shortly after this 
division that Bog found a pur- 
chaser. 

“Don’t you think you sold 
that land pretty cheap?” Sam 
asked slowly, when his brother 
told him about the deal. 

“Cheap?” exclaimed Bog. ‘‘T 
sure enough hung that guy! It’s 
his turn to sweat now. Iaim to 
get mine easier.” 

He left Larrup that night, in 
high elation. No. preparations, 
no time even for farewells; he 
was so keen. to be gone that he 
threw a few belongings into a 
suitcase, stamped them down 
until he could close it, and went 
out for a final good-by to Sam. 

“What? Going already?” 

‘Just time to catch the 5:05.” 

The brothers shook hands, but 
Sam seemed disturbed. 

**Well-uh—how about—ain’t 
you going round tosee Paulula?”’ 

“No, I ain’t going round to 
see Paulula.” 

A pause, while Sam pondered this. There was a queer 
look on his face. 

“Well, so long,’”’ he said, and turned back to his work. 

All the women were surprised, and asserted that Bog 
Leeper had jilted Paulula Cunningham, but his action ap- 
peared entirely natural to most of the men. 

The Southwestern oil fields were just getting their start. 
Bog headed for the latest discovery well in Texas and 
plunged into the human maelstrom of a boom camp. All 
day and all night the place seethed. Men worked like mad 
by the light of gas torches, whilst gushers and gassers 
boomed, and the bits ate their way into the bowels of the 
earth. And all day and all night trainloads of wildcatters 
and lease hounds and production men and drifters and 
gamblers and parasites kept arriving to swell the flood, and 
the line was blocked with supplies, and every road for fifty 
miles was being cut to pieces by trucks with lumber and 
pipe line and tools. For it is the first-comers who skim the 
cream in this business, and every footloose adventurer 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico joined the 
stampede. 


Bog was offered plenty of opportunities to get in on the 
ground floor, for he made no secret of the ready money he 
had. But he was far from being an easy mark and, after 
sizing up the situation, decided that he was too late in this 
field and current prices of stuff anticipated any profits there 
might be. So a few days later found him heading out into 
the sticks with a wildeatter whose acquaintance he had 
made. 

The wildeatter wanted to drill, since he had an idle outfit 
and Leeper had enough capital for a start, but Bog enter- 
tained no idea of risking his all on.a tough job. He had 
worked out a plan of action, and when they came upon a 
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personage. The newspapers called him ¢ 
aire and cut loose with figures that would} 
with the Rockefellers and Henry Ford, 
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Bog Worked on the Kelly With a Drill Crew at Five and Six Dollars a Day, Often in Water and Mud 


driller putting down a test well in a virgin region, he went 
around among the farmers and leased five thousand acres 
at a dollar an acre. The driller had picked this location be- 
cause it was as far out in the sticks as he could pay freight 
on his rig—simply shipped as far as his money would take 
it and then spudded in. 

Sixty days later the well came in, flowing by heads at an 
estimated rate of three thousand barrels a day. Leases in 
the vicinity leaped to three and four thousand dollars an 


“acre. 


Although their stuff was not close in, it was in line with 
the structure, and Leeper had a chance to sell out at fabu- 
lous prices, He sold some, but retained the bulk of his hold- 
ings until other tests should confirm his hopes. With sixty 
thousand dollars in cash he could afford to stand out for his 
price; none of the big fellows could make him accept what- 
ever they wanted to give, as they did with most wildeat- 
ters—no, sir. He was rich, and they’d have to talk turkey 
when they came to him. 

While drilling in the new field was in progress he took a 
jaunt to several Texas cities to enjoy life. Bog was now a 
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on these frank terms since a week after 
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speech and her hard ideas occasionally 
1—if he sometimes drew mental compari- 
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In fact, the new life made his former ex- 
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‘hood friends in Larrup he felt a sort of 
for them. They had no get-up-and-get; 
but there was nothing to them. 
‘orinstance. She had a frank, comradely 
by a nice reserve that raised an insur- 
r between her and any familiarity, any- 
ulgar, and Bog dimly realized that she 
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2 virtues. 


: a speck of style—she was a mere rag 
ling beauty, and—well, Paulula was just 
it’s all. 

| thought of Mrs. Leeper nobody ever 
i. her without embarrassment, but the 


he seemed anxious to show toward Bog’s 


wife evaporated at the first glance. After that, Paulula al- 
ways praised Fay’s beauty whenever her name was men- 
tioned. 

“What do you think of her, Paulula?”’ 

“T think she’s lovely. I never saw such hair and such 
skin.” And that was all. 

On her side, Fay had expected a different type of woman 
and was plainly disappointed. She almost laughed in 
Paulula’s face when she saw her—no style—no nothing, 
she remarked later. Yet somehow she was robbed of the 
triumph she had anticipated from parading her looks and 
good clothes. Somehow she divined that she couldn’t rub 
it into Paulula that way, so instead of strutting her stuff 
she put on her party manners and became so mincing of 
speech that Bog grew uncomfortable. In a vague fashion 
he sensed that his wife didn’t fit into the atmosphere of 
Larrup as well as she did into that of larger places. 

“Well, how do you like Fay?” he inquired of Sam. 

“‘She’s sure a good-looker,’”’ was the answer. 

It did not entirely satisfy Bog, but he hesitated to press 
the topic, for Sam, too, appeared different. He maintained 
an odd reserve toward Bog, and always seemed anxious to 
get away from him. Most people plied the young Napo- 
leon with questions about his oil holdings, his income, how 
he had achieved so much in so short a time, but Sam did 
not seem interested in the story at all, and escaped from 
these conversations as quickly as possible. 

“He’s jealous, I reckon,’”? Bog concluded. Which 
seemed the natural explanation. 

Indigent seekers after jobs were not the only Larrup 
citizens who cultivated him now. After waiting to see how 
the boy took his good fortune, several of the most success- 
ful apparently came to the opinion that he was O. K. and 
sounded Bog about letting them in on some of his enter- 
prises. They all wanted to get in on the ground floor. As 
Leeper had no promotion schemes in mind he put them off, 
which merely increased their eagerness. 

“Why don’t you grab some of this easy money?” Fay 
inquired. 

“What for? I got all I need, and if I sell to any of these 
birds they’ll make what ought to come to me. That stuff 
of mine is gilt edge, woman.” 

“Why not let ’em have some that ain’t?” 
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“Because I haven’t got any, and I’m not in that busi- 
ness,” he replied shortly. 

They stayed in Larrup until the town’s placid routine 
began to pall, and then Bog inquired, ‘‘Seen all you want 
to see of this burg?”’ 

“Have I? Say, could we leave before right now?” 

“T’ll phone to get the car hitched on that 5:05.” 

Quite a delegation of citizens went to the depot to see the 
Boy Millionaire and his bride depart, and the Booster 
gave them a fine send-off the next day. 

“Home folks’re the best, after all,’’ remarked Bog as he 
settled back into a lounge chair. 

“Ever go home broke?’’ demanded his wife. 

“No, and I don’t aim to.’ 

“Tf you ever did ——’’ 

“You wouldn’t be with me, I know that much,” he re- 
torted. And they went at it again. These bickerings were 
so much a part of their daily life that perhaps amity would 
have bored them. 

Bog returned to the oil fields. A year before, this had 
been a virgin region of pine trees and dogwood, with a few 
malarial darkies idling round their shacks, some houn’ 
dawgs prowling the jungles, razor-back hogs rooting in the 
muck, and a few lean cold-blood cattle munching the tough 
grass—peace so deep that the whole wide world seemed to 
doze. Now there was a frame-built town of ten thousand 
people, the dance halls and whirligigs blared all night long, 
trucks and mule teams and oxen strained through the bot- 
tomless bogs, and hundreds of automobiles were parked in 
the streets. Enormous piles of pipe and drillers’ supplies, 
and lumber and boilers and steel for tanks lay beside the 
railroad, and fresh trainloads arrived daily. The coughing 
of gasoline engines, the impatient clank of the rotary rigs, 
the thunderous boom of escaping gas, and the roar of 
gushers against their flow boxes made a continuous din. 
And at night the town blazed with light and echoed to the 
shouts of men, the gas torches in the swamps and fields re- 
vealed black figures swarming like fiends of a nether world, 
and high above the tree tops the lights on the crown blocks 
of the derricks glowed like stars. Here one saw man in the 
raw—fearless, terrible, ruthless, unashamed and splendid— 
tearing from the depths of the earth the treasure that turns 


(Continued on Page 162) 


“Tie That Outside! 


The More You Get the More You Howl For, 


That's Always the Way With People Like You”’ 


tell me, is a disease that 
can’t be cured. 

“You've got it,” said John 
McGraw, the other night at the 
Lambs, ‘“‘and now you won't 
stop—that is, until they throw 
you out. And then you'll pro- 
test to the umpire—I mean, 
the editor—and swear you did 
reach first when you were out 
by a mile; or that you didn’t 
balk with that pen of yours when 
anyone that ever recites Casey 
at the Bat knows blame well 
you did ——” And so on and 
so on. 

This is not fair of McGraw, 
for it isn’t my fault. I fought 
six rounds with the pen and 
breathed a sigh of relief when 
the gong sounded for the last 
time. And now they’ve billed 
me for a return engagement! 
All because, I suppose, of the 
letters that came from over the 
country, from Biddeford, 
Maine, to Manila, Philippine 
Islands, asking about things I 
hadn’t put in the story—what 
happened at Reno when I sec- 
onded Jeff, how many children I 
had, and all such questions. 
They weren’t all complimen- 
tary, either. Some found a lot 
of fault with my decisions— 
which, by the way, I hadn’t 
meant for decisions, but only 
opinions. 

For instance, one chap takes 
me to time for saying I sparred 
with Jack Dempsey thirty-four 
years ago. “‘That shows your 
caliber,” he writes; ‘Jack 
Dempsey is only twenty-nine 
today. Did you box with him 
before he was born? Answer 
me that!” 

This after I had taken pains 
to explain that it was the origi- 
nal Jack Dempsey with whom 
I had sparred, the ‘‘ Nonpareil,” 
who lost his middleweight title 
to Bob Fitzsimmons a year or 
so after the event I mentioned 
occurred. 


4p HIS writing business, they 


Diagnosis 


HEN a dear old lady—whom 

I would like to meet—writes 
in a trembling but very beau- 
tiful hand, ‘‘It may amuse you 
to be told that I have never wit- 
nessed a fight in my life and 
wouldn’t for any consideration 
be willing to. Yet your story 
has a fascination for me.” 

Does she spoil it by what she 
saysnext: ‘‘ You achieved your 
desires by hard work, pluck— 
and sometimes bluff !”’ Perhaps; 
but she must be smart, for she 


quickly got on to what I tried to call ‘“‘mental strategy,” 


anyway. 


It is funny, too, to see how much of the bitterness was 
stirred up by the memoirs—though I don’t know whether 
to call them that, they were so informal. Anyway, a man 
from Boston recalls in a letter ‘“how angry dad got when 


John L. was licked by a kid.” 


Andafriend, Joie Regan, one of those sweet old-fashioned 
Irish tenors, told me in Kansas City, where we played the 
same theater last fall, that he had spoken to his mother, 
who also lives in Boston, of an earlier meeting with me in 


the spring. 


“‘Who do you think played on the same bill with me?” 


he asked the old lady. 
“Faith, an’ who?” she replied. 
“My old friend, Corbett.” 


“Corbett? What Corbett?” she asked suspiciously. 
“Why, James J. Corbett. Don’t you remember, mother? 


The man that licked John L. Sullivan.” 
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Part of the Throng Which Witnessed the Dempsey and Carpentier Fight 


Placing her arms on her hips she looked at Joie in scorn. 

“He had little to do!” said she. 

And this after thirty-two years! Can you beat it! 

On the train near Toledo not long ago I went into the 
smoker of the Pullman. Two passengers happened to be 
arguing over my fight at Carson City with Fitz. One was 
for Bob, the other for me. And what the first said against 
me would have made me mad, if it hadn’t amused me, 
they knew so little about boxing. 

At last they turned to me as to any stranger and asked 
what I thought—wasn’t Corbett ‘‘all in,” “a big stiff,” 
and so on. 

“Right,” said I. “Fitz was great, and Corbett rotten.” 

My attacker crowed over my defender; the latter with- 
ered me with one look. 

“Tt’s plain you don’t know much about fighting,” 
said he. 

So the argument continued over the fight fought so 
many years ago, until a fourth man entered. He stood in 
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And John McGraw and Hank O’Day, the famous umpire, 
who are near enough to gauge speed and know it when they 
see it, will back me up in this claim. 

Nor do I see any new plays in baseball that weren’t tried 
out years ago. No one thinks now, for instance, any faster 
than did Willie Keeler. And how he could be depended 
upon for a sacrifice! Time after time I have seen him come 
up to bat in the pinch, and the little fellow would almost 
always deliver. In would come first and third basemen 
and, as soon as he had pitched the ball, the pitcher would 
run in toward the plate to scoop up the expected bunt. But 
it would be too late. For Keeler, instead of bunting, would 
deliberately hit the ball toward the incoming third base- 
man. Beautifully placed and too hot to handle, it would 
sizzle past him into left field, and little Willie would be 
sprinting toward first. He usually wasted enough time and 
motion to make some maddening gesture at the crestfallen 
trio, but he would get there just the same. Now they fiddle 
with bunts these days, but they don’t make such plays; 
Keeler was as reliable with his bat as Willie Hoppe with 
his billiard cue. 

And for quick thinking you had examples of it day after 
day—not old stuff but new stuff, too—such, for instance, 
as that shown by King Kelly, who one afternoon was not 
in the line-up and was sitting on the bench when the batter 
on the opposing team knocked a high foul which his 
catcher had no chance to get. Seeing it coming his way, 
King called to the catcher—being captain he had the 
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right—‘‘ You’re out of the game; I’m catcher.”’ He caught 
the ball all right, and though, in the argument that fol- 
lowed, the disgruntled umpire didn’t allow the play, the 
incident shows how alert and quick-witted the old boys 
were, forever thinking up some trick or ruse to catch the 
others napping. 

And the teamwork today is no smoother or better than 
that perfected by the Philadelphia Athletics under Mack, 
the Cubs under Chance, or the fellows who came before 
them, the old Baltimore Orioles, of whom Jennings, 
McGraw, Keeler and Robinson were the outstanding stars. 
There is hardly a stunt or play pulled today that they 
didn’t use. McGraw himself is actually putting into the 
heads of the present-day Giants just the old baseball of 
the nineties; and that has won him more pennants than 
any other manager in baseball, usually with just a fair 
pitching staff, too, and no high-priced stars like Ruth or 
Ty Cobb on the team. 

I have often wondered at the patience of this great 
leader, who is naturally fiery. 

Not many years ago I sat on the bench of a small South- 
ern League ball park where the Giants were scheduled for a 
stop-off on their way North. A few recruits were on the 
field, and McGraw pointed out the mistakes they were 
making. 

“Look at that fellow,” he said, ‘‘trying to get from first 
to third on that measly single. He hasn’t a chance in the 
world. That’s not big-league stuff, Jim.” 

Again a youngster threw to 
home plate to head off a run 
impossible to stop. 

“Tt shows what you have to 
teach ’em,’’ added McGraw. 
“That fellow wasted his throw, 
when he might have gotten the 
ball to third and cut off the other 
man.” 
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would have to say to these 
boys at the hotel that night, but 
he never called them at all. 

“John,” I said, ‘‘you didn’t 
raise H with those boys for the 
mistakes they made. I expected 
you to.” 

“No,” he replied. ‘Wait a 
few days till they uncork all 
their nervousness. They’re over- 
anxious now to make good, and 
naturally pull a few bones. I’ll 
ease them along for a while; 
then, if they show any baseball 
brains I’ll teach them the inside 
stuff.” 

I'd like to have a team with 
Keeler, Wagner and old Matty 
as a nucleus—in their prime, 
mind you; it’s a pity the new 
generation couldn’t have seen 
them then. I’d match that trio 
against any three you can pick 
from those still playing the 
game. 

And most of the things I have 
cited might with truth be said 
of the track. Years agosprinters 
on slow tracks, with old-time 
methods, could clip off the hun- 
dred in 944. All that has been 
gained in a half century by the 
new methods and increasingly 
strenuous competition is one- 
fifth of asecond. EvenasI write 
I hear the shouts of ‘‘Nurmi!”’ 
echoing from Madison Square 
Garden, but the wonderful Finn 
is a foreigner, far outshines his 
nearest rival, and is the excep- 
tion that but proves the rule. 

Similar things might be said 
of horseflesh, too. Long ago Sal- 
vator ran a mile in 1.3514, and 
the new fast tracks, new plates 
for the horses’ hoofs, and new 
jockeyship have lowered his 
mark by just a tiny fraction 
of a second. It does look as if 
men and horses were sturdier 
then, to do so well handicapped 
as they were. 

In the calling I followed be- 
fore I took up the stage— pugi- 
lism, or prize fighting—call it 
that, I’mnot ashamed of it—you 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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itsfull golden 
flood, not varie- 
gated in color, 
even the maple 
trees -and sumac 
lacked their usual 
brillianey of scar- 
let; yes, the only 
word for it was 
golden, a gold 
cloaked with 
transparent blue 
hazes; there was 
no wind and the 
leaves were mo- 
tionless; the hills, 
pure in color but 
notbright, receded 
into a horizon 
without defini- 
tion; and in the 
mornings, in the 
Stilley alleys 
the little valleys, 
the grass was sil- 
ver with frost. 
The moment the 
sun appeared, fell 
across the sod, the 
frost vanished; it 
lingered in the sil- 
ver silhouettes of 
flung shadows, but 
when the shadows 
moved, its print 
instantly faded. 
The mornings 
were cold, de- 
licious and sharply 
fragrant; through 
the middle of the 
day it was warm, 
but the air grew 
rapidly coolerwith PHOTOS. BY PHILIP B. WALLACE, PHILADELPHIA 
evening. 

The warmth of those autumn days was extraordinary: 

the country roads, lying deep between their banks, under 
the old gray fences, were like streams flowing from the heat 
of summer, perfectly tempered. And then the feeling 
which, as long as I could remember, overtook me in the fall 
came on me stronger than ever—with the first frosts of 
October I had a tyrannical impulse to leave everything I 
had, everyone I knew, and walk away into the far idyllic 
country. I wanted to own nothing but a small pack— 
some chocolate made with water rather than milk, a 
spare flannel shirt and the most limited of necessities, 
a book to ignore—and be free. I wasn’t so much tired 
of what surrounded me as I was conscious of the fact 
that I was an alien to my surroundings; they had the 
disturbing effect of things that had been gathered, 
heaped, around me while I was asleep. 

It was all very pleasant, the people as charming as 
possible, but I belonged somewhere else. I was posi- 
tively choked with the need to be alone, to smoke under 
a bank, with the paek under my head, and then go on 
unimpeded, to go on and stop. I wanted to sleep 
wherever I found myself at dusk, under hay or in barns 
or attic rooms, sit with outthrust legs in the taprooms 
of roadside taverns. Then, in the morning, I’d get up 
and have a breakfast with cottage cheese and thick 
pieces of country bread, fresh butter in pats stamped 
with conventional daisies and grotesque cows, and 
wander on, with bread and dairy cheese and, maybe a 
slice of lamb, in my pack. 

I didn’t want to own anything, to be tied by pos- 
session to the most trifling of details; I wanted to 
be without the claims, the affections, of people; I 
wanted to see them, if they wére sufficiently simple, to 
hear them talk, local politics and the weather, apples 
and wheat, plowing and planting and reaping, and then 
hitch into my pack, move up the hill and down beyond. 

I’d never come back, I understood that without actually 
admitting it; but where I’d go was vague, it was un- 
important. It would, inevitably, be into a pastoral 
country, a land with little towns and farmhouses of 
stone and of wood, barnyards within stone walls and 
barns filled to their high roofs with hay. I’d lean over 
a wall for an hour, in the sun, and watch the placid 
cows, the ridiculous and agitated chickens; orI’d linger 
by an opening ina fence through which the cows came up 
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from pasture for milking. After they had crossed the road, 
the sound of their passage soft in the dust, I would help to 
put the rails back, lamps would shine in the farmhouse win- 
dows; but, with the moon rising full in the tender east, I 
wouldn’t stay. The moon would rise, losing its color for 
light, and soon the countryside would be utterly changed, 
at once clear and mysterious; the hills faint against the 
liquid green night, but all that was near at hand, the blades 
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illusions that I belonged there—I was obviously odd and 
interesting, with the unusual advantages of a very good 
tailor and admirable neckties; but, except with the rare 
individual, it went no further than that. The rare in- 
dividual, happily, existed; but two people in a drawing- 
room of whatever magnificence did not make up a society. 

For my part, I grew rapidly tired of being looked upon, 
in person, as entertaining; and it was the special curse of 
imaginative writing to be gabbled about, verbally patron- 
ized, by almost everybody. Everybody nearly, but espe- 
cially women. Yet it wasn’t, primarily, intelligence I found 
lacking, but vitality—the people at dinners were like bal- 
loons that I had laboriously to blow up and keep inflated, 
with life, with ideas, with feelings, with, when it was possi- 
ble, humor. If, for a moment, I failed in this my books were 
reported to be dull. And, after dinner the games, the game, 
auction bridge, was, for me, if anything worse. Bridge and 
the talk about horses! Men and women with faces, minds, 
of leather and the slang of stables and who only existed 
vicariously in sport. 

However, for them stupidity was an incalculable bless- 
ing, it entirely preserved them from the relative and dis- 
concerting truth that lifewasa horribly difficult engagement. 
For them, because of a mere mental opacity, the whole 
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affair of living was hidden by thesplendid conviction that 
they, in their material superiority, were the end, the 
justification, of creation. In that way I fundamentally 
disliked a phase of society which, very often, in imagina- 
tion, I saw myself inhabiting. Like the desire to quit 
everything I was and walk into a land of liberty, my 
dream of formality was, luckily, in vain. I’d have to keep 
on, touching—in reality and in imagination—now one 
world and now another, belonging properly to none. 
And I wondered if other men had concealed within 
them such absurd contradictions: 

As I was writing this the town clock struck twelve; 
it was the seventeenth of November, a noon with a deep 
unbroken blue sky, a sharp flood of sunlight and a cold 
air. Dead leaves stirred in a grass still green, the sere 
leaves on a tall bush flickered uneasily; the shadows of 
birds passed swiftly over the wall of the bank beyond 
the windows. October had gone, November was more 
than half lost, and here I was still bowed over an eternal 
half-filled page. 


The autumn in which my house was torn down to its 
bare stones had passed as quickly, and in very much the 
same way, except for the afternoons spent standing on 
the broken sod growing perceptibly harder with the 
harder frosts, watching the process of destruction. It is 
in my mind that I was writing the separate papers of 
The Magnetic West then; I had not long before returned 
from its heroic mountains and deserts, and I was still 
humming with the extraordinary vast and various beauty 
of the United States. I had not lost my bitterness at 
the disgraceful manner in which that beauty had been 
met—the blind avariceand ignorant waste. At last I had 
been able to see how the Western movement, the Amer- 
ican movement, had—driven by need or dreams or more 
obscure necessities—left the shores of the Atlantic 

Ocean for the long arduous journey to the shores of the 
Pacific. 

Then, as though it had swept on into that farther flood, 
such an adventuring spirit had disappeared. The bloods, 
the languages, the people, who followed were different: 
the men, it seemed, who cut clearings out of the primitive 
forest were not the men to stay and cultivate them into 
farm land. The farmers appeared, the trading posts grew 
into cities, and in turn gathered together the appointed 
traders of the world. The forest, the unencumbered and 
magnetic West, vanished with the abruptness of a stage 
setting suddenly obliterated by the curtain. They went 
forever, accompanied by their appropriate and crude and 
vigorous actors, leaving the new hordes, more cunning and 
able, and industrious, upon the changing ground. 

Some of the land was utterly transformed, filled with an 
energy of machinery taking the place of the departing 
strength of men, and some was left to a green and slumber- 
ous peace; but it was the peace which had fallen to Chester 
County and to the Dower House. There the air of the past, 
of an early Quaker pastoral, had remained like the tranquil 
scents of a simple garden unscattered through a morning 
by any disturbing wind. Back from the lengthening con- 
crete highways, the clamorous public excursion, a numper 
of old field-stone buildings, 
dwellings like the Dower 
House and barns and grist- 
mills tangled with black- 
berry bushes, the mill wheeis 
collapsed in the empty races, 
remained to interpose their 
thick walls between the as- 
saulting, the ultimately vic- 
torious, alien flood and the 
quiet within. 

This realization had come 
tofortify my attitude toward 
my house; I told Dorothy a 
great many times that that 
was what we were preserv- 
ing; it was worth any sum 
we could command ... if 
it were done consistently. 
Really, I’d hopefully pro- 
ceed, we could afford it; we 
had no children to provide 
for; and a small, historic 
and lovely house could al- 
ways, under necessity, be 
sold. She agreed with me 
almost entirely; entirely, 
that was, except at the mo- 
ments when my passion for 
detail became as involved as 
it was expensive. But if the 
interior paneling were not 
framed in, I’d demand, how 
could we be certain of get- 
ting the feeling which was to 
be the justification of our 
wholeundertaking? Wemust 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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red hair—two braids of it— 

and all the legend-old char- 
acteristics that gowithit. Besides, 
she had plenty of money and the 
ability to make more of it if she 
wanted to, which she didn’t. She 
itched with none of the urge that 
kept most of her friends in a per- 
petual scramble to stir up a little 
artistic or economic importance 
for themselves. 

She owned a remodeled house 
on the north side of Gramercy 
Park. It had an enormous room— 
the loft—sprawling all over the 
entire top floor, where an ageless 
amah, tranquil and trousered, 
clumsily brewed beverages for con- 
servative callers or deftly shook 
them for the liberals. 

The most distinctive piece of 
furniture in the big, comfortable 
room was Nancy’s grandmother. 
Like ‘a spider, silent and serene, 
never hungry, but always welcom- 
ing any who came, she sat in the 
sunny window overlooking the 
park and sucked secrets from 
Nancy’s unsuspecting friends— 
always sympathizing, never criti- 
cizing, seldom advising. Hername 
was Mrs. Eric Eaton. Gran, Nancy 
called her; but everyone else called 
her Madame Eaton. Slightly lame, 
her back was as straight as her 
ebony cane. She had piles of care- 
fully coiffured white hair and 
bright blue eyes that looked out 
youthfully from her wise, wrinkled 
face. 

They were eyes that had seen 
change in everything about her 
except in human nature. 

In the days when she was mis- 
tress of the house, one entered a 
sedate hall and passed on properly 
to a severe drawing-room and li- 
braries. Now an automatic con- 
traption admitted anyone who 
shouted an acceptable name 
through a tube to a huge partition- 
less thickly populated garage, 
where a small, erratic elevator in 
one corner either whisked him to 
the living quarters or suspended 
him indefinitely on the way thereto. 
Nancy Caldwell wanted her cars 
where she wanted them when she 
wanted them, and she had bullied 
a hostile architect into asubmission 
so complete that by the time the remarkable remodeling 
was finished he thought the idea was his own. 

Nancy loved cars as tramps love their dogs and misers 
their money. She played with and hoarded them. On the 
afternoon that the Nonuplifters were to meet in her loft for 
the final discussion of their new play, Nancy went out to 
look at a new car and forgot to come back. So the Non- 
uplifters smoked and talked politics and kept the amah’s 
arm aching. 

The Nonuplifters were by all odds the most resultful of 
New York’s various experimental theater societies. In 
fact, they established so many stars—who immediately 
took up their lights and shone on Broadway—that they 
were constantly without any themselves. Artists from 
attics are all very well, but the Nonuplifters got on 
famously with artists who neither nibbled crusts nor slept 
on marked-down army cots, but who walked out, well 
nourished, from the doors of the best old families. 

Just now, however, the executive committee of the Non- 
uplifters was in a dreadful state. They had been ignored, 
rebuffed, openly opposed. And all these by two dignified 
paupers on whom they had forced five thousand dollars 
merely for advice about their new play. Their play was 
Swedish—an elemental thing, simple and gripping, yet 
elusive; nothing obvious. And the feeling of the whole 

play turned on one part, that of a girl named Bergit. It 
was a whimsical part, Opheliaesque, sensitive, yet funda- 
mental; most fundamental. And the Alversons had in- 
sisted on casting Doris Temple for the part. Doris Temple! 
The Alversons were really Swedish and rumoredly royal, and 
until now Sally Withington had considered them the find 
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“‘Then it’s Time He Wakened to Opportunity”’ 


of her artistic life. Sally Withington was the president of 
the Nonuplifters, and Sally’s money talked only less than 
her tongue. 

She came earlier than the committee meeting was sched- 
uled, intending to ascertain Nancy’s attitude before doing 
anything drastic. Of course, if Nancy were really as fond 
of Doris as she pretended to be, she wouldn’t want her to 
make a fool of herself; she might even influence Doris not 
to accept the part—but there was never any telling about 
Nancy. 

But Nancy’s temper tightened her purse strings, and the 
Nonuplifters were about to levy another assessment. So 
Sally came early. She found Jimmy MacDowell already 
there, talking to Madame Eaton. Jimmy was a dramatic 
critic and a writer of special articles on incomprehensible 
subjects, and he was the only man in the world who loved 
Nancy Caldwell. Several other men had; but with Jimmy 
it was a permanent planetary condition. Nancy was as 
little interested in him as she was in a horse and buggy; but 
after all, a lover is a lover and good for escorting purposes. 

Sally greeted him affectionately—he was the kind of man 
women always pat—and let him ease her down to the low 
stool directly in front of Madame Eaton. For a plump 
woman, she had an unusual inclination for stools. She 
lost’no time in prologue: 

“Madame Eaton, what does Nancy think about these 
mad Swedes casting Doris for the lead? I hope to heaven 
she’s going to be reasonable.” 

“Nancy has been buying a new set of automobiles these 
last few days, Sally,’’-said Madame Eaton, changing from 
her distance glasses—Jimmy had been sitting halfway 
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are, but you don’t mind how much her feelings are hurt if 
only you're saved the annoyance of telling her.” 

The committee held its breath, but Nancy remained 
miraculously calm. 

“Oh, I don’t mind telling her that the Alversons, whom 
we've engaged to produce this play, think she’s the exact 
person to play Bergit, but that the rest of you are deter- 
mined that Janet shall revolutionize the part into a votes- 
for-women standard bearer. . . . Whatisit, Gran? Got 
a moth in your ear?” 

Madame Eaton had been making a series of facial 
gestures over the top of Sally’s head. 

Nancy twisted about and looked down the room. Mu 
Lan was admitting Doris Temple. Nancy waved and 
called, “‘Hello, Doris.””’ Jimmy MacDowell met her and 
put her in the chair he had previously drawn up for Nancy. 

Doris Temple was unhappy, and looked it. She was 
distressed, and looked it. She had brown eyes, delicate, ir- 
regular features and straight bobbed brown hair. In her 
dark-brown street gown and tiny mushroomed hat she was 
as inconspicuous as a wren; but sitting on the edge of the 
big chair, both hands caught on one arm of it, she leaned 
forward with a dynamic determination that made her 
quaintly impressive. The languorous man did not offer her 
cigarettes. 

“TI expect’’—her voice caught and she cleared her 
throat—‘“‘I expect most of you’ll be relieved to know that 
I’ve changed my mind about taking part in the play. I 
knew the committee was meeting here, so I thought I’d 
just run up and tell you.” 

“It is a very great pity,’ said the Swedish woman; “no 
one I know in New York could so well do that part.’ 

Mrs. Temple flushed miserably and murmured some- 
thing. Perfunctory remarks grew here and there about the 
room, a few of the more gentle members suggesting feebly 
that she reconsider. Doris smiled and shook her head. It 
was unpleasantly plain that she was fighting back her 
tears. After a moment’s awkward pause she rose to go. 

“When do you expect Richard back?” Sally Withington 
inquired, unable to restrain her conjecture. The too casual 
query brought a furious color into her victim’s already 
flushed face. 


“It Didn’t Seem Hospitable to Deny So Infrequent a Guest the Privilege of Mussing My Hair”’ 
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“Oh, he’s here now. But he only has a few hours at 
home and I promised I’d come right back.” 

“Good Lord!” exploded Nancy, going with her to the 
elevator. ‘‘How did he get here? Wasn’t it only two days 
ago you had a wire for more money—from San Francisco?’”’ 

Doris tried to hurry on. Nancy grasped her arm tightly. 

“Why, Nancy dear, he flew to Chicago in an airplane 
and took the Limited last night. This new project is fear- 
fully immediate. He’s hurrying right away tonight to see 
some steel men in Philadelphia.” 

““Magnificent,”’ said Nancy grimly. ‘Doris, why did 
you let him talk you out of taking this part? Haven’t you 
any pluck at all? If you’d ——” 

“Oh, Nancy!” Doris caught her arm. ‘‘Why, he—he 
doesn’t even know a thing about it! He—he Sy 

“Oh, go on, you sacrificial liar!”” said Nancy, and went 
back to the others with a face like a black-eyed mask. 

She found no one remarking that Richard had undoubt- 
edly put an end to Doris’ theatrical ambitions, though a 
subdued greed for gossip was heavy in the atmosphere. 
Sally Withington said nothing more; she had already said 
far too much for the financial good of the Nonuplifters, as 
she well knew when she glanced at Nancy. Jimmy Mac- 
Dowell, in leaving, reminded Nancy that they had a con- 
cert engagement for that evening, whereupon she curtly 
canceled it. 

“T’m sick to death of music, and of dramatic critics, too,” 
she enlivened his leave taking. “Do keep away for a few 
minutes.” 

After the last of the committee had left, Nancy went 
back to her grandmother. She sat down on the stool Sally 
had vacated, hugging her knees and staring up into Ma- 
dame Eaton’s untroubled, observant face. 

“Gran, have I always done only the things I want to?” 
she said. 

“T remember no exceptions, Nancy. Do you?’’ said 
Madame Haton, never surprised. “I’ve often thought it 
might be good for you.” 

“Tt’s too late to change. And I don’t see that the people 
who go round sacrificing themselves get any more satisfac- 
tion out of life, as Sally says, than I do. And there are 
certainly heaps of things I’ve wanted to do that I haven’t, 
and one of them’s to 
clean Richard Temple 
off the face of the earth. 
At least I’m going to 
make him let Doris be 
in that play—if it takes 
a leg.” 

“An ambition as ab- 
surd as your language, 
Nancy, is appalling.’ 

“Very well; then I 
expurgate the ‘leg’ for 
‘limb,’ but’ my inten- 
tions remain the same. 
Why couldn’t the de- 
testable Richard have 
her try this Bergit 
thing? Oh, if I could 
only make her see him 
the way I do!” 

“It’s useless putting 
yourself against love, 
Nancy. And I haven’t 
the slightest notion 
that Doris could have 
taken the part success- 
fully. Remember that 
you see her the way she 
sees Richard—through 
the eyes of love.” 

“Well, I believe these 
Alversons know what 
they’re doing. Doris 
hasn’t any self-conceit 
or self-consciousness. 
And that’s the only 
kind of a person who 
could take such a part. 
I'll admit I wouldn’t 
have thought of choos- 
ing her myself; but 
she’s always wanted, 
ever since we were in 
boarding school, to try 
something like this; and 
if she only could make 
a go of it, it would 
mean her eternal hap- 
piness—for Richard 
would change his spots 
overnight. You know 
what a bloodhound he 
is after glamour and 
glory. Just let Doris 

(Continued on 
Page 154) 
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HE passing, 
a few months 
ago, of Lew 


Dockstader, fa- 
mous minstrel, was 
more than just the 
death of a well- 
loved man. It was 
also the symbol of 
the death of an 
American institu- 
tion. Minstrelsy, 
the one single 
purely native form 
of entertainment, 
a form that flour- 
ished mightily in 
its day, has been 
dying for years. 
One by one the fig- 
ures that gave it 
vitality and charm 
have died or gone 
into other pur- 
suits, and no new 
figures have come 
to take their 
places. 

A decade ago 
there were more 
than thirty min- 
strel shows of high 
repute in the coun- 
try; today there 
are scarcely half a 
dozen. There is 
nothing left but 
the shell of min- 
strelsy—an occa- 
sional troupe of 
old-time promi- 
nence still valor- 
ously touring the 
provinces, a strag- 
gling handful of 
third-raters still 
barnstorming, and 
that is all. Thespirit is gone. The old form is abandoned, 
the old traditions discarded. 

There have been a number of good reasons given for the 
decline of minstrelsy, all sound economic reasons. The 
inroads of vaudeville and motion pictures, for instance. 
Every little town which formerly depended on the minstrel 
show for its occasional entertainment now has and has 
had for years its own movie or 
vaudeville house, or both. 
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Tambo and Bones 


HE fact that good minstrel 

artists were gobbled up by the 
producers of burlesque shows, mu- 
sical comedies and vaudeville, who 
offered them more money and an 
easier life; the fact that minst-el 
shows were composed altogether of 
men, and that no entertainment 
can flourish today that hasn’t its 
quota of pretty girls; theinevitable 
amateur minstrel show, put on by 
the Elks or the Rotary Club or the 
volunteer firemen—these too, they 
say, helped kill the professional 
minstrel show. 

Logical reasons, all these; but 
the point is, the day is dead. If 
there were enough people left who 
wanted to see minstrel shows, then 
the minstrels would be able to 
compete with the vaudeville and 
movie houses. If there wereenough 
people left to patronize the min- 
strel shows, then they would be able to pay their stars 
enough to keep them. But the day is dead. Minstrelsy 
was a simple, unsophisticated form of entertainment, just 
as the source from which it sprang was simple and unso- 
phisticated. The theater-goers of today are on the whole 
neither one, nor do they look for either quality in their 
amusements. 

It is sad that minstrelsy is disappearing, for it was the 
one true essentially American form of theatrical art. It 
would not be unfitting for the Museum of Natural History 
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Al Jolson, Who Began His Stage Career as a Minstrel, in a Scene From Bombo 


to put on exhibition in its Americana room a tambourine 
and a pair of bone castanets as the relics of a bygone era in 
American life. And they might even incase in glass, as they 
do reproductions of the redskins, a semicircle of waxen min- 
strel men, with blacked-up faces and gaudy costumes, so 
that future generations will have some record of this 
phase of our native development. 

The source of minstrelsy was the 
soil of the old South. The planta- 
tion negro slaves, with their croon- 
ing melodies and their shuffling 
dances, were the models upon which 
the first minstrel performers pat- 
terned themselves. Indeed, it was 
a decrepit old darky, singing a cu- 
rious little song, that gave to 
Thomas Dartmouth Rice, the ac- 
credited father of minstrelsy, his 
conception of a negro characteriza- 
tion. There are records of black- 
face performers in America before 
the time that Rice began his career 
as a minstrel, but they are scat- 
tered and casual. As early as 1799 
there was an announcement in The 
Boston Gazette of a performance 
at the Federal Theater during which 
one of the entertainers would sing, 
in character, a song called The Gay 
Negro Boy, and many circuses of 
the early nineteenth century had 
black-face clowns. Authorities on 
minstrelsy, however, agree that the 
genuine minstrel performer had his 
inception with Daddy Rice, who 
has come down to posterity surrounded by quotation 
marks. He was known as “the father of minstrelsy’’ and 
“the original Jim Crow.’’ The story of how he created this 
character has become legendary; and like all legends, 
differs in its details with each telling. The essential points, 
however, agree. 

Thomas Dartmouth Rice was a young comedian of me- 
diocre standing but considerable ambition, when he stum- 
bled on the old darky upon whose antics he built not only 
his own fame and fortune but a whole institution. The 
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rae Jim Crow story relates that Daddy. 
dering along the levees of New Orleans,} 
of Cincinnati, whichever you choose to accept} 
of the drama—New Orleans is much then 
but since Edward LeRoy Rice, not a dese 
original minstrel, by the way, credits the/ 
city, that is probably the correct one—cam}t 
cient, forlorn, dilapidated negro, gnarled # 
rheumatism, who, utterly oblivious of beingy 
doing a curious shuffling sort of danceto thea 
of an odd little song which he crooned to his 

Something in this figure arrested the ai 
Rice. Some instinct told him that this lug 
thetic old man, with his hobble, his shuffle am! 
song, was a symbol of the race of slaves; ?! 
could reproduce on the stage what he wasj 
the street, he would have something with Wi 
fire the imagination of his audience. So ? 
watching and listening, photographing ment 
and attitude of the old darky, and memorip 
of the almost meaningless little song. Jimi! 
song, and it has come down through the is 
long ago, in a modernized version, it was vf 
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An’ eb’ry time I wheel about I jump, em 
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was made; and the song, setting a precedent for 
re ditties, was an overnight hit. The melody 
yet insistent, and the words easy to remember. 
everybody in Pittsburgh was humming Jim 


e introduced Jim Crow to the public, Rice was 
r of little importance. After its introduction, he 
re and more prominent and was sought by the- 
nagers as a big drawing card. Although he is 
ith having originated minstrelsy, he did not 
many minstrel shows himself. He was with 
hite’s Serenaders for some time, and played a 
gagement with Wood’s Minstrels in New York; 
»st of the minstrels who followed him, he played 
. at one time in his career. After his success in 
y was established, he went to England, where he 
is triumph with Jim Crow. In addition to per- 
a negro, Rice wrote several negro farces, the 
| of which was Oh, Hush. 
minstrel show, composed of four men, was not 
twelve years after Daddy Rice brought Jim 
e stage. In January or February—it has never 
itely established which—1843, a quartet of 
ly Whitlock, Dick Pelham, Dan Emmett and 
wer, presented in the Bowery Amphitheater, 
“the first night of the 
ssque, original and sur- 
melodious Ethiopian 
led, The Virginia Min- 


tlock, who was a typog- 
ie New York Herald by 
verformer by night, was 
proficient on the banjo, 
‘ing a comedian of some 
me day he went to visit 
‘an Emmett, also a tal- 
‘an, and droll; and they 
ing on the banjo, when 
end, Frank Brower, 
m them. Emmett pro- 
‘of bone castanets and 
in trio. After a while 
‘friend, Dick Pelham, 
.) by accident. 
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|:RED to one of them 
(would make an excel- 
‘el quartet, so Pelham 
bought a tambourine, 
cticed for a while, then 
act on some of their acquaintances in a Bow- 
ie The result was the Virginia Minstrels. 
for several weeks in New York, exciting much 
ters then they went to Boston for a few 
ater sailed for England, where they had a 
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successful engagement at Liverpool before going to London. 
There is an idea among legitimate and vaudeville per- 
formers that the custom of American actors going to Eng- 
land for an engagement is one of rather recent date, but it 
seems that practically every minstrel organization of any 
standing went overseas to tour when going overseas was 
not the casual matter it is today. The Virginia Minstrels 
did not remain together long. By midsummer of the year 
which saw their organization they had disbanded in Eng- 
land. 

Dan Emmett achieved the greatest fame of all the Vir- 
ginia Minstrels; not so much because he was a better per- 
former than his partners, but because he was the composer 
of Dixie, which later became the war song of the Confeder- 
ate Army, and is even today looked on as little short of 
sacred in the South. It is interesting if somewhat disillu- 
sioning to learn that Dixie was not-written in the heat and 
emotion of patriotic zeal, but quite in cold blood, and pre- 
sumably for money. Dan Emmett wrote it as a marching 
song for Bryant’s Minstrels, and it was first sung at Me- 
chanics’ Hall on lower Broadway on September 12, 1859. 

After the success of the Virginia Minstrels, similar or- 
ganizations began to spring up rapidly, although through 
the mist of the years only one of that same date stands out 
as having been really important to the history of min- 
strelsy. That organization was the 
Buckley Serenaders, organized by 
James Buckley, who was an or- 
chestra leader in Harrington’s Mu- 
seum in Boston. In 1843, a few 
months after the Virginia Min- 
strels took New York by storm, 
James Buckley and his three sons, 
R. Bishop, G. Swayne and Fred, 
began a minstrel troupe which they 
first called the Congo Melodists. 
Later they changed the name to the 
New Orleans Serenaders, and 
finally they took the family name, 
by which they became really known 
to fame. They played successfully 
in Boston, where they remained 
for two years, and in 1845 came to 
New York. The next year they 
followed the lead of the Virginia 
Minstrels again, and went to Eng- 
land, where they were equally 
popular. 

Later, after touring the country 
with great success, they added two 
men to their organization and thus 
became the largest minstrel troupe 
up to that time. 

The minstrel show in the form we know it now was first 
presented by one of the most famous minstrels of all time, 
Edwin P. Christy. It was Christy who originated the 
idea of seating the men in a semicircle on the stage, with 
the interlocutor, or middleman, in the center making the 
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announcements 
and acting as 
feeder to the 
comedians,who 
were also the 
tambourine 
and bone play- 
ers, seated at 
either end and 
being known as 
end men. 

With this be- 
ginning, the 
minstrel show 
gradually came 
to take on as 
arbitrary and 
immutable a 
mold as any 
French verse 
form. Theshow 
was divided 
into two parts, 
the minstrel 
first part and 
the olio. When 
the curtain 
went up on the minstrel first part, the men. attired in bright- 
colored swallowtail suits and tall hats, the uniforms of the 
end men a little more gaudy than those of the rest, were 
standing in a semicircle. A chord from the orchestra— 
“Ta-ra.”” A command from the interlocutor, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
be seated!’’ Then the show began. 
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A Ceremonial Rite 


“(NXOOD evening, Mr. Tambo,” said the middleman. 
“Who was that lady I saw you with last night?” 

“Good evening, Mr. Bones. I have a little question I 
want to ask you. Why does a chicken cross the road?”’ 

Jokes, ballads and comic ditties. Such songs, over a 
period of half a century, as Lucy Long, The Old Oaken 
Bucket, Always Take Mother’s Advice, The Letter That 
Never Came, Silver Threads Among the Gold, Seeing 
Nellie Home, and a host of others. Solos on the banjo, 
hard-shoe dancing, more jokes, more ballads, more comic 
ditties, a grand finale—the end of the minstrel first part. 
This became arite. To digress from it by the slightest de- 
tail would be lése-majesté. It was the minstrel show. 

The olio section of the show was simply an aggregation 
of separate acts, like a small vaudeville show. There 
would be, for instance, a humorous sketch, a quartet of 
singers, a monologue by the chief comedian, a two act, a 
miniature revue, a hilarious afterpiece, burlesquing all 
that had gone before. 

The minstrel parade, of course, became an integral part 
of every show, and just as important, especially in small 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Mr, Welch is the Manager of tie Only Permanent Minstrel Theater in the World 


ODNEY belonged in 
R a vial between layers 
of cotton instead of 
on the front seat with the 
driver, Dad Mullen, who 
had lived in the desert all his life, told me 
at noon on Friday. Mullen drove the Crest 
Road stage. He had seen men come and 
men go, sometimes the same day. 

“And I’m another for boarding him! 
Hunting ants to send them to college! 

Ants!” 

He glared at me as if I were somehow re- 
sponsible, as indeed I was. I am Hughes, of 
the registry division, stationed in Chicago. 

Mullen and the Cholla Desert are friends 
of twenty years’ standing. 

“Ants?” I asked. 

“He saves them in bottles.” 

But at ten o’clock Sunday night Mullen 
told me that he had confused his ideas. 
Rodney was not a silly ass, for all the hours he 
spent on his knees in the ant country, but merely 
quiet-spoken and modest. As for the owl eyes, 
Mullen had never liked the looks of glasses on a man. 
He himself did not wear them. Rodney’s glasses 
were thick at the edge, and, in addition, they had 
been mounted into circles. Yet now that he under- 
stood them better, the glasses seemed about right, 
and Rodney’s eyesight was not so poor as you might 
think. In other words, Mullen crawled. But be- 
tween Friday noon and Sunday night lay a cycle in 
Cathay. 

This story begins two months earlier, before Rodney 
had ever set foot west of the Fox River. 

On the afternoon of July twentieth the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Los Diegos counted out $100, $500 and $1000 bank 
notes in banded sheaves until nearly three million dollars 
lay on the shipping table. It stuffed this money down 
the throats of two stout mail pouches, locked and sealed 
these and carted them to the post office under guard to be 
registered. These two registered pouches in due time were 
placed with other registered mail in the forward car of 
Number 3, leaving at seven o’clock. An adjacent pouch 
contained articles of smaller value, among them a three- 
carat unset diamond in a jeweler’s parcel. 

Later that evening two masked men climbed over the 
tender, overpowered the fireman and engineer, forced these 
to stop the train at a remote grade crossing in Moreno 
Cafion, then placing a dynamite cartridge against the 
right-hand valve gear, blew most of it away. Two com- 
panions had meanwhile subdued the train crew. When the 
incident ended the mail car had been blown open, a brake- 
man had been killed and the three pouches mentioned 
had been carried to a waiting automobile, which then dis- 
appeared into the mountains. 

Barrett, who was in charge of the hunt, had me in on my 
arrival to ask about the Cholla Desert country. No traces 
of the bandits had yet been found. 

‘“‘T want to place a man out there to see what he can see. 
How would a prospector look?”’ 

“Tike a man out of work,” I replied. ‘‘What would he 
prospect for?”’ 

““A sheep herd of some kind?” 

““Byven worse. No sheep, and no feed and water for any, 
except in the mountains away from the roads.” 

“What I really need is an observer, not a detective. I 
think I’ll send them a student of desert life. Where could 
he live?” 

I placed my finger on the map at Mullen’s cafion, which 
opens into the desert forty-odd miles west of Cholla sta- 
tion, halfway to Hidalgo Pass. 

“Try Dad Mullen,” I suggested. ‘Or let him pick out 
his own bed not too far from Mullen’s.”’ 

But I did not dream it would be a student of ants, and 
I did not dream it would be Rodney. 

His full name was Rodney Brooks, and when he was 
working he was a Chicago stamp clerk. Now and then he 
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had time off for a few hours; whereupon he instantly quit 
being a stamp clerk and became an authority on ants. He 
thus led a double life. On week days he made change out 
of a quarter for eight two’s and a postal; on Sundays he 
hunted the hills of Du Page County for what scientists call 
Polyergus rufescens, the parasitic Amazon ant, and came 
home with what he could find—say, Lasius niger, or the 
common field ant. 

I had run across a paper by him on the Formica ants of 
the Dunes. Later we became acquainted. Later still I told 
Barrett about him. As a stamp clerk he was accurate but 
colorless, an insignificant cog in a machine; no such man 
as Barrett, who had also at one time served at the stamp 
window. Barrett could have sold you one postal card and 
you would have remembered him forever; Rodney could 
have sold you a thousand a day for a year and you would 
not have known. But in the field he was not colorless. You 
would have noticed him there. 

Barrett was interested in the contrast, and remembered. 
I had scarcely passed out the door before he began his wire. 
The rest followed. 

Rodney arrived in Cholla at midnight, together with his 
trunk and collector’s kit case. On the way to the hotel he 
explained to Joe Sleet, its owner, that he was a student, 
and that he wished to live for a while on the desert to study 
itsfauna. Hespokein his stamp-clerk manner. Joe Sleet’s 
impression was unfavorable, but he remembered that 
he was in the hotel business. 

“You better stay right here with me,’’ was his reply. 

But Cholla would not do. The reason Rodney gave was 
that it looked too much like Chicago. 

“T don’t know where else, unless Dad Mullen would 
take you in, forty miles west. He’s due with the mail to- 
morrow.” 

“I'd like to get right down into the desert itself,” said 
Rodney. 

“Nobody lives in the desert. You’d have to camp out 
under a banked-up tent. That wouldn’t work very well 
for you.” 

“Why not for me?” 

“No water.” 

“‘Couldn’t I have water hauled in barrels?” 

“You could, but it wouldn’t help you much.” 

“Why not?” asked Rodney again, wishing to know, 

“cc Ants.”’ 


“I Intend to Stay,’’ She Whispere 
Her Knees Were Shaking Untii 
Hardly Control Her Move, 
“Fine!” said Rodney. “Just | 
to find. Ants are fauna.” 
“They would be if you had a coup} 
your hammock on and a jar of cold v} 
over therope. But there you are. N 
would let you down. Better talk to) 
be along toward noon. Maybe 
you.” 
“Why not?” 
“Ants again. 
winders.” 
‘‘What’s a sidewinder?” Rodney) 
ask. 
“He won’t take you,” said the ci 
But next morning Rodney learr! 
clerk that a sidewinder is only a it 
ants get into the sugar. When he @ 
lem to Mullen at the post office \ 
manner seemed more in place, and) 
as good as accepted him as he stoo 
“Talk to the wife,” he said. “If she wa/s 
a boarder, I won’t lay a straw in your pal. 
Rodney unpacked his books, his wide-1) 
his jars, his denatured alcohol, cotton tt 
stains, artificial nests. He set up his mi 
table before the window. He laid out an 
ing—Barrett had been a little careful abit 


paper and pencils. Certain other ‘ont 


He hates ants v1 


from his trunk, notably a package contailr 
a secret-service badge. A pistol, however lé 
Eastern student would almost surely car 
“Just forget the hardware,” Barretth: 
“You're out there to study ants. Make nies 
thing you see. Write me three times a W' 
the letters to Miss Mary Faristune, gene! 
get them.” 
Rodney might have begun by cultivan: 
his family. for he admired Mullen from ths 
liked about him was probably his courag! 
colorful common sense. He had seen sm 
on the way from town. As they swung roid 
from the second mail box, a ragweed (a 
into the road with a shotgun. ee he 
with bandits, would have thrown up hishid 
spoke to the fellow by name, adding calm | t 
no letters for him. When the gun cam¢c 
address card to be filled out. 
“That comes of swilling moonshine,” 
ment as they passed on. 
“How did you know it wasn’t a holdt?’ 
“Nothing to steal,” was the reply. 
But he had little he could talk to Mull} a 
felt, and turned instead to the ants. Hr 
from the desert, from rocks, brush, }¢ 
washes. Some of these were new to hir s 
whether he did or did not know them, hi¢0 
ering them in. The knoll north of the rust 
weeks became one of the capitals of the/® 
for everybody. ; 
It was Sarah Mullen, the stage drives ¢ 
first became acquainted with Rodney. Fr 4 
not sure that she liked him. Butshe wast! 
watch him dissect. He let her look aian 
through his microscope, and that please! e! 
had hoped to go to college. She was onl nl! 


| 


THE 


on for Sarah was that he knew some- 
vot, He knew ants. Sarah did not know ants 
‘the difference between the larger black 
ones, for the black ants had thin skins 
en you brushed them off, and they possessed 
smell, whereas the red ants had tough skins 
¢ they liked to use their stings. But that 
called Pheidole—if that is their name— 
nomyrmex, she did not so much as sus- 
‘new the difference between the Ponerines 
He knew what old Jacob Solenopsis 
dinner, and what hotel to call up 
ne to town. 
Jney’s third week Sarah knew the ants 
she went with him into the field, and 
m better. They captured ants, fed them, 
ickled them, studied their eti- 


1 
1 


nests, built new ones, re- 
made notes. She felt the freer to 
because of his obvious interest in 
ristune, general delivery. So far he 
da mail. F 

vise felt the protection of the thick 
ratched the two closely for a few 
eing no trace of sentiment between 
igged his shoulders and let them 
wished to hunt for repletes, as she 
o call what everybody else called 
t her. His wife agreed that there 


assed. First Rodney, then Rodney 

assed farther and farther afield in 

‘ants. Then it became Rodney and 

len, for by using the stage on its off days 
ich more ants. 

+ Mullen took them through the yuccas to 
e heart of the basin, fifteen or eighteen miles 
returned with a pint of the reddest, most 
g ants any of them had ever seen. Sarah 
eants, but that did not describe them. The 
Gulf region to them would have been as a 
ow torch. Their fire was the steel-melting 
lene. These ants seemed to live in the one 
sxrtandnowhereelse. Their captorsstumbled 
> explorer, gave it a crumb of bread, then 
's nest. 

i important afternoon. Rodney was at his 

ing everybody to everybody. Sarah, who 

yheat, maintained that the surface sand was 

boil 


“That's for Night Work, Sally. 
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A Ragweed of a Man Stepped Into the Road With a Shotgun 


But she had tied a kerosene rag around each of her shoe 
tops, and none had. Rodney’s ankles were protected by 
his boots. 

“T could have told you beforehand a red ant packs a 
sting,’ was Mullen’s final comment; whereupon both of 
them laughed from pure pride. 


Remember What I Told You About Ants That Hunt in the Dark?” 
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Meanwhile Rodney had been keeping his eyes open.in 
other directions. 
porter, he had been told. As a reporter, he had described 
most of the ranchers among the mountains—old Selden 
Behmer, King Tyler, Jum Britton, Danny Cleaver. Some 
of these lived up the cafions across the desert basin. Sarah 
knew them all, just as everybody else did.. There was 
nothing about them to hide. King Tyler, a close friend of 
the family, lived up their own cafion a mile, then turn to 


He was not to act as a spy, but as a re- 


the right. He had been away for some weeks, 
but was expected back any minute. She hoped 
that Rodney and he would be friends. 

But one day in a burst of confidence she told 
him a fact that worried him. The fact had to do 
with her father. Mullen, she said, had once been 
asked to drive into the mountains by the Deer 
Creek Road, this side of Hidalgo Pass, for a pas- 
senger and baggage. He had set out after his re- 
turn from Cholla. 

“He didn’t get back until morning. The worst 
was, there was no such place. We found out after- 
ward it was the night of the big train robbery. 
Now why was that?”’ 

Rodney debated whether to tell this to Barrett, 
but finally decided not to for the present. 

Later still he learned a further fact that wor- 
ried him, though not from Sarah. Mullen’s house 
stood half a mile from the mouth of the cafion, 
across the wash from the road. His garage also 
stood here. But his barn, the shedlike structure 
in which he wintered his one cow, stood a quarter 
of a mile up the cafion in a larger flat near his 
alfalfa. This building was not much used. At 
present it contained a pile of secondhand lumber 
and some gunny sacks. 

Now ants, as Rodney knew, like to live under 
flat stones and boards. He had seen this pile of 
lumber. One morning he saw it again, and it oc- 
curred to him that he might find some new ants 
underneath. He therefore began lifting the lum- 
ber, board by board, to one side. 

He did not find his ants; for instead of lying 
closely against the ground, the lumber lay across 


a flattened-out gunny sack, tied with rope, that held it from 

‘ contact. 
alertness. 
dow, but he learns to know the feel of United States mail. 
A moment later he had untied the rope and thrust his 
hand inside to see. It came ferth clutching rifled letters 


He felt of the sack casually, then with startled 
A stamp clerk may lack color behind his win- 


and parcels from 
the third mail 
pouch stolen at 
Moreno Cafion. 
One of the parcels 
bore a_jeweler’s 
name; it had con- 
tained the three- 
carat unset dia- 
mond. 

“GOO one 
thought, appalled. 
And then: “It 
couldn’t possibly 
be!” 

The first thing 
to do, he saw 
clearly, was to re- 
store the pile of 
lumber to its 
formerestate. He 
swiftly retied the 
rope, using the 
same knot and the 
same number of 
turns; then he be- 
gan laying the 
boards across the 
sack as before, but 
without making 
his previous noise. 
He worked under 
tension, as if his 
discovery were in 
danger of bringing 
down the sky. 
Mullen was en- 
gaged with his 
bees; he did not 
fearhim. Rather, 
although the 
thought went un- 
phrased, he feared 
for him. He did 
not know what he 
feared. The stage 
driver could not 

(Continued on 
Page 125) 
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order to do a bit of boning on a rather promising 

American investment trust, fashioned along 
British lines, which had just been brought to our at- 
tention. But before I 
had even finished my 
letters the telephone 
rang. 

It was Doris Marie 
speaking from our 
outer office. 

“Lady to see you. 
Mrs. Barclay.”’ 

‘Send her in.”’ 

Mrs. Barclay was a 
recently acquired client 
of the jazz variety with 
an income in the upper 
brackets, who played 
the market as some 
married women of her 
set play around at night 
clubs with tame robins 
of young men—for the 
false excitement it 
yields their jaded 
nerves. Not exactly a 
sucker, with a super- 
ficial knowledge of 
market conditions and 
an unbounded confi- 
dence in her own intui- 
tional powers of judg- 
ment, she found it 
impossible to resist the 
lure of a 10 or 15 per 
cent return on her 
money. She went for 
stocks which offered a 
high yield as instine- 
tively and unerringly 
as a moth flies into the 
candle flame. Theoreti- 
cally, she knew that 
the higher the rate the 
higher the risk; that, 
generally speaking, 
stocks on which the 
yield is abnormally 
large have something 
the matter with them; 
that as the yield in- 
creases so also does the 
danger of losing the en- 
tire investment—in 
short, that a high 
rate is usually the attractive camouflage for a gold brick. 

She knew those truisms because ever since her first visit 
to my office I had been dinning them into her ears; but the 
trouble was that she did not believe that they applied to 
her own bright particular self. For other people—oh, yes, 
certainly. But not for Mrs. Barclay. She was above and 
beyond such stupid generalities. Inexperienced but am- 
bitious and reckless beyond belief, she thought she could 
beat the game, pick out the real bargains from the fakes 
and outsmart the experts—a set of fairly keen gentlemen 
who don’t as a general rule let any real bona fide bargains 
go kicking around loose in the Street. For if these high- 
yield securities were actually as good bargains as they 
appeared on the surface, they would not be on the public 
bargain counter. 

The fact that they had not been snapped up immediately 
by those who made a study of bargains was in itself a 
strong indication of danger—like a warning bell at a grade 
crossing which tolls its shrill message: Stop! Look! 
Listen! Disaster lies ahead! But Mrs. Barclay was not 
the type which heeded the signals—especially when they 
were set against her. 


Nee A.M. at my office. I had got down early in 


The Motto of Experience 


OEE entered, brisk, graceful, pretty in a bright, hard, 
enameled way, seated herself, plucked off her sports 
hat of parrot-green brocade and hung it over my telephone. 

“Well,” she greeted me, “you were right. Have you 
seen the morning paper?” 

I nodded. I had read it in the Subway and surmised that 
Mrs. Barclay would not love what she found there. 

“How did you know that Blank Motors was going to 
pass its dividend?”’ she demanded. 

I smiled. She had rung me up a few weeks before to 
announce that she had struck a bargain. 


By Elizabethan 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM KEMP STARRETT 


“You Don’t Have to Think, Sister,’’ He Grinned Jovially. ‘‘That’s Our Job” 


“You’d better save your money,” I advised her then. 
“Wait until bargain day comes around again. We’re too 
prosperous right now. Money’s easy. Real bargains are 
scarcer than hens’ teeth. What did you buy?” 

She mentioned a highly speculative common stock. 
“It’s selling at 80 and pays a dividend of ten dollars a 
share. That’s a yield of 121% per cent! And everybody 
knows what a fine company it is.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t rush off to buy any more bargains like 
that,” I observed dryly. “It’s a good rule for nonswim- 
mers on a strange bathing beach to stick close to the life 
rope. And you know you're paying me to teach you how 
to swim.” 

With that I hung up, rather hoping she would get hers. 
Experience is an expensive tutor and its motto is Treat 
7em Rough. 

“How did you know?” she repeated now. 

“It didn’t take any great wizardry,” I replied. “I 
looked up the company’s record and its earnings. The very 
fact that a stock is offering an excessive yield of 10 or 12 
per cent is frequently an indication that the dividend is in 
doubt. Of course I don’t mean to say that every stock 
with a high yield is unreliable; that would be foolishness. 
But I do mean to say to the inexperienced investor like 
yourself, that when any security offers an excessive rate, 
higher than the average of others in its own group, that in 
itself is a sign that fullest investigation should be made by 
a competent financial expert before the investor buys. 
And your examination should come before purchase—not 
afterward! 

“Let me just give you a simple, rule-of-thumb guide 
which almost anybody can apply in a case like this and 
know when he’s getting out over his head into deep 
waters. The normal yield on high-grade bonds is from 414 
to 5'% per cent; on high-grade common stock it is from 
5 to 7 per cent. Let’s call that norm the life line. Hold 


fast to that and you can’t go wrong 
bonds the normal yield is from 51 
middle-grade common stock from 
Here, you see, you’re getting a li 

life | 


‘What’s the matter with it? Why did 
such thumping big bait?’ Nine casesju 
a big risk attached. 

“Now, have you any more attracti} 


ago,”’ she admitted, “‘which I’d like 
It was before I started coming here.’ 


mon. I bought that away back in Jue. 
a very good thing.” 
“So it did,” I agreed, “‘on the surface. 


That was a yield of 10 per cent—very tf 
unfortunately the company passed its 
later, the stock immediately dropped, 
who had purchased it because of its birt 
stranded high and dry. 
“What else?” I demanded. i 
The joyrider on the market tapped pr 
gold pencil as she bent her brows over It! 
she had refused to give me the necessary 
as to her investments and income whic|W 
to help her with any constructive advied F 
her what to buy if I did not know what? 
She looked up now from her notes. Sal 
“Well, there was some C—— Mor 
about the same time, which went back 
“What made you choose that partial 
yield?” (Continued on Page 21. 


decade has witnessed an astonishing increase 
est in higher education in America. How 
the unprecedented flow of youth into college 
due to increased prosperity widely distrib- 
ich has been due to growing appreciation of 

training, how much is mere mob move- 
owd, the college authorities are still disputing. 
is increase of interest in college and colleges 
qains a widespread ignorance of how colleges 
4. Many a parent still imagines that the 
id for son or daughter fairly meets the actual 
jucation. It is true they hear vaguely of 
of great beneficences, and of campaigns and 
peals. In general, however, little is known of 
have been built and of the hardships of the 


ge in the Central West has a financial story 
thrilling sort. Usually the explanation of 
an institution always needing more than it 
ie called prosperous, lies in the personality of 
rtunate was the college in the early days 
; were all in the making and few residing in 
‘the college had any considerable amount of 
if its president was one-third administrator, 
imer, and at least one-third money-getter— 
if you like. 


_ Egypt Versus America 


Westisnolonger poor. Millionaires are not 
York City or on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
distribution of wealth makes it more nearly 
avery state or large locality can finance its 
ial projects. There is passing, perhaps, a 
of college financing. It is surprising to one 
for some decades at work at raising money 
stitutions, how little is known of the drama 
the work of the Western college executives— 
1 the church colleges—during these years. 
en in the fight, so often of a single man, to 
4; pathos in the using up of a generation of 
las teachers and leaders in the grinding, 
‘sk of pursuing everywhere the holders of 
ope of personal contribution. 

tradition makes the college president a 
profound scholarship, of great dignity, of 
ersonal charm, of colossal piety. The possi- 
hese may have been in the personalities of 
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them all. The cold facts, however, are that the men who 
have been able to stay for at least ten years in the presi- 
dencies of the church colleges of the West and Central 
West during the last forty years have been wonderful 
salesmen of education, marvelous beggars. Most of them 
have known more of the lives of America’s millionaires 
than of the Lives of the Saints. They have been able from 
memory to compile reference books of philanthropists, and 
plutocrats who ought to be converted to philanthropy. 
They have known railroad schedules and hotel rates all 
over America. Their choicest literary successes have been 
achieved in letters asking for money; their scholarship 
might frequently be advertised for: ‘Lost, on a railroad 
train between Collegeville and New York, or at a hotel in 
New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit or Boston.” 

The experience’ that immediately follow belong almost 
all to one college president’s experience. The colleges over 
which the president presided, when not absent on the search 
for endowment or building funds, have been located in the 
Central West or the Farther West. 


A Western holder of Standard Oil stock used to make his 
home at the Waldorf-Astoria. I had called on him before. 
He was a kindly man, glad to invest in enterprises at home 
and abroad. He was avid for facts, he insisted on economy, 
he gave generously but quietly, he had to know that many 
others believed greatly in an institution before he believed 
in it at all. Perhaps he had learned it from Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Henevermadeaninstitution; he helped others, who 
ought to make it, to see their own responsibility. 

I had shown him maps, population gains, lines of travel, 
inevitable trends, peculiar needs, financial reports. He 
always saw more in these charts, tables and reports than 
those of us who made them, and not always were his de- 
ductions the same. It was educating but nerve-racking to 
present new arguments or new figures to him. 

I called on him one day when he was listening to a 
college president from Egypt. He received me with such 
apparent joy that I was elated. I must sit with them both, 
though only for a moment or two, as he must go out. 

“Now, young man,” he chuckled at me, ‘“‘here’s a college 
president from Egypt. You deal in future developments, 
great expanses of territory, peculiar service to thousands 
of young people. Listen to Egypt!” And he deluged me 
with facts about Egypt’s claim on a man who believed in 
Christian education. 
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I looked at my fellow beggar, and he reddened as he 
heard his pet arguments recapitulated for me. He was 
none too sure. It might well have been ridicule. 

“He wants one hundred thousand dollars for Egypt, and 
he’s likely to get it. Can you convince me you need it out 
West worse than they need it in Egypt?” And he was off 
again with millions of Egyptians and golden opportunities 
for such a college. Though my new friend’s hopes were ris- 
ing, I could see that he was still fearful he was being guyed 
a little. 

We all three went down to the street, they two to go to 
the Plaza, I to find my way somewhere else. My generous 
friend, about to give one hundred thousand dollars to his 
companion for work in Egypt, approached a taxicab driver. 

“How much does your meter run to the Plaza?” 

“TI don’t know, sir. Seventy or eighty cents.” 

“You don’t know! Well, I do, and that’s too much ae 
and he turned to another driver. 

“How much does your meter run to the Plaza?” 

“Sixty cents, sir.’’ 

“That’s right. Take us there.” 

He had saved ten cents toward his hundred thousand! 
And perhaps he had taught something to another driver. 


Persistence Rewarded 


RY BBS ago I visited a typewriter magnate in his offices 
in New York. At that time our college had an annex 
serviceable to a new country, a business department of ele- 
mentary sort that taught typewriting among other things. 
The magnate, a very fine gentleman in appearance, came 
to his wooden barrier to speak to me. I was not asked to 
step inside the gate. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. X?” 

“TI wanted,” said I, “‘a few minutes, when you can give 
them, to tell you about the work of College.”’ 

“‘Y’m sorry. I can’t see you.” 

He was turning to leave me. I said, ‘‘Isn’t it possible, 
Mr. A, that ——” 

“Not at all possible. Good day, sir.” 

He was the second that morning. A great merchant had 
sent out word that he was supporting so many mission- 
aries in foreign lands that he couldn’t listen to college 
appeals. I immediately had asked for paper and ink to 
write out a request that he have his secretary check up the 
preparation of the men he supported, and to inform me if 
less than 60 per cent of them did not come from such 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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He Seemed to Suspect That He Might Not be Unobserved, for He Spoke ina Low, Enticing Tone: “Come Out Here, Fellow!’’ 


hillsides were out, except Aunt Ivy’s high up on the 

mountain, a flivver mistook the turn at the bridge and 
rolled into Jason’s yard on his new stone driveway. Its 
loose-jointed rattle ceased abruptly as it hit the good go- 
ing; and the driver gave the beast its head, thinking, no 
doubt, in a sleep-muddled way, he had run into luck after 
miles of ruts and bog holes. The car spurted at a lively 
pace past the dark house looming in the night, past the 
chicken coop, awakening a few witless biddies to uneasy 
clucking. Then suddenly it came to a stuttering stop, like 
a sleepwalker who awakes to find himself on the brink of a 
chasm. Jason had run out of road-building material at the 
barnyard barway; and here his road disappeared, like a 
sunken river, under green sod clipped to a velvety smooth- 
ness by the dry cows, which had the habit of hanging around 
in mournful silence outside the barn night and morning 
while their fresh sisters were having their udders emptied 
inside. 

Old Shep, the cow dog, lurking in the shadows, was the 
only one to see what was going on. This thing had hap- 
pened before and would happen again. The fellow would 
back out, with some murky soliloquizing, and pick up the 
lost thread of the public highway. But, instead, this par- 
ticular fellow got down to reconnoiter. He ascertained 
beyond a doubt that his headlights were in the act of kiss- 
ing a substantial bar of soft maple, peeled. He crawled 
through the barricade, squirting a little flash light ahead. 
He moved forward on the springy turf. He paused and 
looked aloft. It was a fine clear night. Andromeda, the 
chained lady of the heavens, was wheeling overhead in the 
dusty sky, poising for her nose dive into the west. A larch 
stirred; a poplar fluttered; a group of timid hemlocks hud- 
dled close together on the river bank. Near by in the dark 
there was a horse picking grass; the creature paused, 
probably to inspect the newcomer, and then resumed with 
utter indifference. There were subdued giggles—ah! water 
playing among little stones. Some one, or thing, was 
sneezing at regular intervals under the bank, like a hay- 
fever addict—probably a hydrautic ram, dutifully punch- 
ing thimblefuls of water up an unseen hill. 

The driver reached back through the bars and shut off 
his spark; and the grateful engine, closing its headlight 
eyes dreamily, subsided with a death rattle, giving up the 
ghost. Having nothing on his mind, the fellow draped 
himself on the bars and whistled sotto voce a mournful air. 

Then he seemed to suspect that he might not be unob- 
served, for he spoke in a low, enticing tone: ‘‘Come out 
here, fellow!” 

He clucked his tongue against his teeth and snapped a 
finger. And poor Shep, creature of impulse that he was, 


GS tsi before midnight, when all the lights on the 


came trotting out of his hiding place, a little ashamed of 
himself for being taken in by so simple a trick, but, still, 
wagging his feathered tail. 

“T knew you were there!” chuckled the driver. “Even 
if you didn’t bark. Dogs don’t bark at me.’”’ His fingers 
were exploring Shep’s head. ‘I don’t know why—neither 
do they!” 

Shep stood up and planted his forepaws on the man’s 
shoulders; and he nestled against him while the fellow dex- 
terously scratched his right ear. Now old Doll, the emeri- 
tus driving mare, with a crease in her back, and sides fat 
enough to rub shafts, came over and joined them. She 
placed herself alongside, and with a languorous droop on 
all quarters she assumed the attitude of true love, asking 
nothing, expecting nothing, only propinquity. The man 
filled his pipe and began to smoke. 

“I'll stop for the night, if it’s all right,” said he. ‘‘This 
is the best bunch of pals I’ve seen for a long time!”” He 
hummed dolorously, some song of a cave man before the 
world got so crowded; meantime he intelligently pursued 
an imaginary flea under the shell of Shep’s right ear. 

Now abruptly Shep lifted his head and cocked an ear, his 
body rigid. He dropped on all fours noiselessly and pressed 
against the man’s legs, listening. Thestranger turned. He 
saw nothing at first. Then he caught the light of a lantern; 
its beams came dancing to him over the shallows of the 
river. Then another lantern; athird; then afourth. The 
lanterns came on slowly. They came abreast, four men, 
wading slowly upstream, examining the bottom foot by 
foot by the light of their lanterns. 

“‘Spearing eels!’’ muttered the watcher. Shep stirred 
impatiently as if to enjoin silence. There was a crash as a 
steel spear descended. 

“D’you get em?” rumbled a disembodied lantern. Un- 
intelligible mumblings bubbled in the thick dark. Then a 
curse, audible and awful in the stillness. The water seemed 
suddenly to boil up from the bed of the river. 

“Blank gast him! He got away! There Damn 
him, where is he?” An interval of silence. The lanterns 
clustered together, as of men searching. “Must have 
weighed seven pound!” wailed a lantern. ‘‘ Twisted it right 
out of my two hands!” Finally, “Come on!’’ commanded 
a voice. ‘You can find it tomorrow. I got an extra spear, 
only it’s got one tine gone.” 

Shep growled, a mere whisper deep in his throat. 

“Someone you don’t cotton to?” asked his new friend. 
No answer. 

The lanterns spaced themselves across the river bed 
again, began to move; they disappeared behind the island. 

The flivver tramp got out a sleeping bag from the pantry 
end of his car and, guided by Shep, looked for a soft place 


to sleep. There was a velvety knoll by t: 
cattle drank, and he spread out his bagai 
Shep settling down beside him. Shortly I) 
side; and after thinking it over for somti 
ously lay down and drooped her head dejrt 
of the prehistoric days when she had five 
Andromeda began her dive into the wt 
decorum. Soon the smoky pigeons of (2 
flying over the rim of Pray’s Hill, fleeingje 
mighty hunter with glittering sword at hI 
began to paint the looming sky line. Soje 
rattled and popped; the loose planks ott 
bled; the lid of the mail box in fron/o 
clanked—it was Babe, the mail-stage die 
trip to town. This was Shep’s alarm elk. 
made the rounds of the fortifications. id 


ping down from their perches with squedj 
laughter. In the bedroom Shep suryiec 
countenance of his beloved master for] § 
then deftly touched it on the nose with hipv 
Jason fought off imaginary flies. It to¢s 
tions before he swung out of bed, tous 
He mumbled, by rote: “Time for th(co 

Shep was off like a shot. He raced up}e. 
house, through the short cut to the nighpa 
for a slight demonstration against a chim 
Shep had an eye single to business. r¢ 
a big bowlder, with red tongue lolling. RE 
after pretending not to; they filed slow 
counted; he took up his station behing 
tail. Rosa, the leader, paused at sight offe: 
the cove, but Shep started her again—8t 
right! The milkers wheeled into the bin a 
heads into the ties and looked expectit. 
dared to enter, but Shep sent her abot he 
had his orders! He nipped Clytie on apné 
remark that plainly said, “That ain’t ur 
fool, and you know it!” and the shames 
out and put herself where she belonged|W# 
rect Shep went back to the sleeping bs; ¥ 
awakened and was starting an alcohol 
While the water was boiling he shaved, 
a gatepost. 

Jason, a nest of buckets on one arm 4 
out of his eyes, paused, astonished at ght 
He moved on to the cove. ube 

“Hello!” said the stranger, eying a 
the mirror. ter 

‘Who let you in?” demanded Jason j 
crustiness, 1 


co eet TT 


rinned. Heindicated Shep, whowagged his tail. 
yw said it would be all right,” he said. ‘Have 
ee?” he invited. He dropped a slice of bacon 
ig little creeper; the odor smote Jason’s nos- 
plow that famished him. Jason set down his 
himself and drew his feet up under him com- 
he man wasn’t a bum; his clothes were too 
» was clean, and he had a good square head, 
d. Jason watched him get breakfast, fas- 
had never been so hungry before in his life. 

him a wooden pie plate, decorated 
side smiling up at the morning, nestling 
irly crisp bacon, it was worthy of the 
grinned his delight. Well, Shep was com- 
ss a good sign. Shep drew a hot dog— 
rn ied it in the grass like a mouse, and then 


dy,” said the cook. 


you’ ve got here!”’ 
t emmuch over the rim of his coffee. 


ty second-feet!”” 
are farming for a living?” This man 
ngs besides bacon and coffee. 

said Jason; and wiping his mouth on 
he arose and picked up his buckets. 
ip his dishes; in five minutes all signs of 
sed. He came into the barn, singing 
‘Shep, now completely his slave, along- 
d, listening to the pleasant voices of the 
ws nosing their millet and munching it lux- 
ey stretched their necks; the soft tinkle of 
' padded patter of their little feet as they 
; and above it all, the rhythmic flow of milk 
g pail. 
bed him around the rump of old Rosa. Roddy 
ail and moved down the line. He selected a 
3 liking, drew up his stool, and sat down, pail 
shin bones. Jason chuckled to himself. He 
nding not to notice anything that was going 
‘re some few preliminaries on the part of the 
'd, and then zim, zim, zim—streams of milk 
od the bucket bottom; its timbre changed to 
|,z00m; then to a zud, zud, as the foam rose. 
ned on his stool. 

ou like her?” he asked. 

},’ said the milker, his head against Flora’s 


ason roared with laughter. ‘“‘Snug?’’ he 
id, getting up with his filled bucket. “Tight, 


I call her. Why, man, there isn’t one chore boy in ten that 
can wet the bottom of a bucket with her!” He picked up a 
fresh bucket and moved over a step. “Do you want a 
job?” he asked. 

Roddy considered this, changing quarters. 

“T might stick around for a day or two,” he said. He 
was finishing Flora, with one last two-handed pull on each 
quarter. No need to strip her—Flora was a hundred-dollar 
cow this morning. 

“What’s your line?”’ asked Jason casually. 

“Well, I do a little jit hopping in summer,” 
other. 

This was too eryptic for Jason, and he gave himself to 
his chore. Roddy started the black heifer with a fresh pail. 
Shep was torn between two loves. Usually he moved from 
cow to cow with Jason, keeping his eye on everything in 
his province the while; now he squatted between the two, 
eying them impartially. The milk flowed in singing 
streams and the air picked up the perfume of it. Jason 
found himself on his mettle. 

A shadow darkened the doorway. It was Orlo Sage. 

S LosOrlota 

‘’Lo!”’ said Orlo. He had been up since two. He 
leaned against the door post, lazily attentive to the scene. 
He surveyed Roddy as he came out for another bucket, 
nodding to him as if he had known him all his life; and 
Roddy, not to be outdone, said laconically ‘‘’Lo!” 

“You got a new man, Jason?” asked Orlo. 

“ Yep.” 

““Where’d he come from?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Dunno. He can make a cow talk!” 

Tommy, the black barn cat, appeared and gently 
pricked Jason’s knee as a reminder. Jason directed a 
strong stream of milk down the red gullet. Tommy held up 
one paw, seeming to say “That’s right, hold it!” Orlo 
yawned. He caught Jason’s eye and moved away, and 
Jason got up and followed him, wondering. Orlo stopped 
by the tin lizzie at the barway and examined it carefully, 
especially the tires. 

He and Jason talked in low tones. Jason returned to 
the chore and found it finished. 

“Want me to turn the cows out?” asked Roddy. 

Shep stepped up at the magic word “‘cows’’—this was 
his cue. Bringing in the cows and taking them out were 
the high spots of the day for him. 

“Sit down a bit—we want to visit,’’ said Jason; and the 
three sat down in the doorway. 

General Konchakoff, the premier rooster of the flock, 
iridescent in the morning light and strutting like a dandy, 
stepped up to inspect the gathering. The great bird per- 
mitted Roddy to pick it up without a flutter. He carefully 


said the 
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set it down on its feet on the floor and pressed its head for- 
ward until its beak almost touched a crack. Then he re- 
leased it gently. To the amazement of Orlo and Jason, the 
bird remained motionless, as if frozen in this posture, star- 
ing fascinated at the crack. Ten seconds passed. 

“Gosh!” ejaculated Orlo. ‘What do you call that— 
hypnotism?” 

“Some folks do, but it isn’t,” laughed Roddy. With a 
sleight-of-hand movement he captured Admiral Tom 
Thumb, the game cock, who was craning its neck at the 
spectacle. Roddy passed Tom Thumb to Orlo. “Try it,” 
he said. “It’s simple enough.” 

Doubting, Orlo tried it. The game cock stood petrified, 
staring cross-eyed at its crack, like the gaudy General 
Konchakoff. 

“Well, I’ll be squitched!’’ muttered Orlo. 

Roddy brushed the two birds aside, and they rushed off 
with wild cries as if they had just been released from the 
clutches of their personal devil. 

“Nothing queer about it,” said Roddy. “‘Lead a woman 
up to a new hat in a show window, and she does the same 
thing.” 

He was lighting his pipe, and drawing the first puffs he 
turned to Shep and resumed his quest for the imaginary 
flea. 

There was a pause. Jason was leaning forward, staring 
absently at a straw he was tearing to bits between his 
fingers. Orlo was filling his pipe slowly. 

“What time did you get in last night?’”’ he asked, as he 
tamped the tobacco deliberately. 

“About midnight. I mistook the road here at the gate 
or I would have been over the state line this morning, in- 
stead of sitting here letting the milk get cold.” 

“Were you aiming to get over the state line last night?” 
asked Orlo. 

Jason’s fingers mechanically ceased their activity. 

“T calculated to. I thought I’d run through to Winsted 
before I’d call it a day.’”’ Roddy’s eyes met Orlo’s squarely. 
“But I met Shep.”’ Shep thumped his tail. ‘‘We seemed 
to hit it off pretty well—and here we are.” 

“Which way did you come?” 

Roddy turned and pointed up the valley. 

“T ran into a detour above here—just below Ellis,’ he 
said. “Awful! Rocks—windfalls—mud! Look at my car!’ 

“T’ve looked at it,’’ said Orlo. He glanced up quickly. 
“That detour has been abandoned. They let us through on 
the state job three weeks ago. Was it dark?’ he asked. 
There was a snap to the words. 

“Tn the woods, yes,’’ said Roddy. ‘But the sky was 
bright enough. It was a fine clear night.” 

“Did you happen to notice an old log bridge near the 
outlet of the reservoir?” 

(Continued on Page 101) 


“It's a Long Story,’’ Said Jason; and Wiping His Mouth on the Back of His Hand He Arose and Picked Up His Buckets 
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paragraphs of Mrs. Holt, widow, did not thrill those 
male hearts in the courting stage with a quarter of 
the passion with which they reacted upon the men whose 


\ ‘paragraph an authoress of some repute, the printed 


hearts had slipped down from the 
heaving chest to a point under the 
straining belt. When the great 
magazines published her musings, 
one hundred thousand housewives 
bustled into one hundred thou- 
sand kitchens to recreate the cake 
or casserole as per the formula of 
her genius. 

And through this inspired apti- 
tude for pastry board andramekin, 
the widow found ample support 
for herself and son in their modest 
Vermont town, from which theson, 
at least, had never wandered. 

Due to her peculiar literary ac- 
tivity, the Holt household had a 
surfeit of one item. Wherever one 
sat, a supply of magazines was 
within reach. Class periodicals, 
compendiums of fashion and di- 
gests of styles for what the well- 
dressed person should wear lay 
rank upon rank over every table 
top and plain surface. One might 
scarcely sit down without first 
removing from the desired seat an 
illustrated review of the South- 
ampton dog show or a Newport 
breakfast. And jumbled in with 
this sartorial perfection were oc- 
casionally the tastier and more 
human recommendations from the 
pen of Mrs. Holt. 

Now it was surrounded by such 
records of the beau monde that the 
son, Simon, had been reared. His 
first voluntary reading had been 
the advertisements in these peri- # 
odicals, and nine years of ab- 
sorbing learning from these only 
sources had produced a _ note- 
worthy issue. Simon wasno loutish 
bumpkin in his knowledge of char- 
meuse and twills. Transforma- 
tions and reducing girdles were 
plain sailing for his intelligence. 
And though the rise and fall of 
Rome was a matter foreign to his 
cognizance, the seasonal up and 
down of skirt lengths was to him 
a very vital episode. 

Indeed, Simon Holt, at the age 
of twenty, had so far developed 
his bent that it became an embar- 
rassing possession for his town as well as for his mother. 
There was not a female in the village, and scarcely a male, 
who had not received suggestions from Simon for very 
acute changes in their dress and manners. To Simon the 
printed word was an infallible gospel truth, and his zeal 
in spreading that truth was comparable with the earnest- 
ness of the missionary who trips it to the far and heathen 
islands to plant the light as he sees it. But the pagan had 
the bulge on Simon’s fellow citizens, whose civilization 
prevented them from the soul-easing joy of—come Michael- 
mas—broiling their prophet. 

Yet Simon Holt had no wish to cause pain through his 
recommendations. He was continually amazed that those 
persons with whom he shared his criticisms failed to grasp 
his purely impersonal desire to help them be what they 
wanted to be, yet couldn’t see clearly enough to attain. 
Through his magazine studies it was patent to Simon that 
the woman who succeeded most nearly in approximating 
the idealized perfection of the smart clothing advertisement 
became—presto!—the almost faultlessly dressed woman 
in her own and her admirers’ opinion. Gradually he re- 
solved that the inability of his townspeople to see the 
truth as he saw it was due to their provincialism. He must 
have a less-confined place in which to beat his wings, so his 
spirit naturally urged him toward New York as a spot 
where Jovian folk made a fair science of the sun-kissed 
angles of living. He felt sure that, once in that city, his 
talent for distinguishing what was in error in people’s dress 
could be appreciated. But his mother would never listen 
to such ideas. 

Even Mrs. Holt was not sacred from his offers of advice 
concerning her headgear and Mother Hubbards, Her an- 
swer to his advances was invariable, 
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“I’m Sorry.’’? Simon’s 
Voice Was Crammed Full of Dejection. 


“No, Simon; and what is more, I couldn’t look like 
Letitia House if I tried. That girl is young and hasn’t had 
to sample hollandaise and spun sugar for twelve years. 
I just wish you would leave me alone, because I can’t keep 
my mind on biscuits if it’s bothered with bonnets.” 

For the past two years Simon had seen with increasing 
frequency the demure sweetness of Letitia House flashing 
through the pictured pages of his magazines. She was a 
model whose elfin grace could wrap itself in a cloak of 
faulty lines and step before the camera to deliver an im- 
pression of a perfection which transcended the aspirations 
of any cutter or draper. Moon-figured dowagers looked at 
the magic of Letitia House and dreams of their lost youth 
flooded up to drown their horse sense, and they scampered 
off to’ buy that Letitia-worn garment whose black art 
might fetch back the litheness of those days when daisy 
fields and spring were more than phrases to yearn over. 

“T know, ma,’’ would say Simon. ‘‘I am not asking you 
to look like Letitia House, really. What I mean is why 
don’t you have hats that are more sort of appropriate? 
For instance, if you’d take that last hat of yours and turn 
down the front and shove up the back of the brim and 
smash it down a little on top, it would be sort of a poke- 
bonnet effect, and with your white hair it would be fine. 
There was one just like it in the Thistledown ad on snappy 
hats for the elder girls.”’ 

Mrs. Holt was in no mood for improvements. She 
flared back a trifle, 


“T Didn’t Mean to Hurt Your Feelings”’ 


“T said no.” To which she added a per, 
don’t want any young puppy, even though 
mine, standing up bare-faced and telling his 
forgot more than he ever knew, how to wea 

“Ma, you’rejust 
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me, and yet they ; 
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Simon, suffering 
couragement, rej 
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“And anyway, } 
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though.” 
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Mrs. Holt. 
heard of this e1 
“Me, tell you to go to New York? 
“To tell Letitia House about her h 
Mrs. Holt’s straight figure, which s¢ 
bracing, lapsed onto the supporting slats | 
She surveyed her son with the air of 
finds that the price tags intended for § 
tached to the pianos which had been sé 
edly well. ma | 
‘“‘Am I crazy?” she asked gently. |. 
Simon, whose guileless mind was full! 
pects, and held no back-lash repartee, rill m 
tion. . 
“What do you think about it?” 
“T think you're the one who’s simple 
me like that.” f 
“Well, all right; but the train pos 
utes, and I’m taking it.” As 
On this final proposition Simon ret ec 
repeated many times that he was almost wel 
of age, and that a man is supposed to 
for him. s 
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he riotous confusion of falsely based opinions 
on in his head, Simon Holt possessed some 
of good sense inherited from his upcountry 
'd to his own appearance his judgment had 
fe had decided long since that until he could 
tyle whimsies of the greatest metropolitan 
he proper sources, his own attire should be 
e and black. Therefore he was a very 
ppearing young man as he stepped out into 
‘sunlight of New York; a young man with 
-eameo features and spare body which at 
uently glorify the New England farm boy of 
yet at forty have been marred by the neces- 
red living. 

irst day in the city Simon suffered a genu- 
of his idols. He had checked his bag and 
y for those portions of the town where the 
st certain to be visible. Feeling sure that 
is not what he expected to see, he approached 
at the reigning hotel of the year. His class 
| told him it was the place where fashion 


quired the wearer of green broadcloth and 
e do you see the best-dressed people in New 
‘and against the wall, there out of the way, 
miss them.”’ 
commanded and waited for something that 
\ppreciation to applause. The green broad- 
heavily behind a shielding glove. 

Mr. Foxhall Fritz.” 

sped Simon. “That funny-looking thing!’’ 
much of Mr. Fritz and expected from him a 
might dazzle a plain mortal, yet in a sec- 
> had caught a dozen points at which Mr. 
nce might be improved. 

arked the door man crisply, ‘‘no matter 
ce him or not, he’s a gentleman. He always 
lar bill when he asks a question.”’ 

1d his purse farther into his pocket and 
jaleful disappointment off to fresh hunting 


ifter refreshing his memory with the list of 
books, he went to bed and summed up the 
3 first day. 

odus, Leviticus—they don’t look any more 
me people in the ads than I do. Numbers, 
IfI 
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'™ Brennan Accented His Firmness With a Scowl as He Spoke From the Corner of His Mouth, 
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I’ll find where Letitia lives tomorrow and tell her about 
her heels. Judges. I wish I’d had the nerve to tell that 
pretty girl on Forty-second Street to wear small hats in- 
stead of floppy ones, and her color is green, not tan. Oh, 
dear! Ruth, First Samuel, Second Samuel. I bet she’d 
have been grateful to me if I had too.” 

The following morning Simon Holt awaited the opening 
of the office of that magazine in which the most numerous 
pictures of the cloak and fur-bearing Miss House had 
appeared. 

Of the telephone girl he timidly inquired, ‘“‘Do you know 
where Miss Letitia House’s homo is?” 

The girl admitted that she could find out, but what was 
that to him? 

“Well,’’ said Simon, looking at her in shy appraisement, 
“if you'll tell me where, I’ll tell you something I know 
you'll be glad to hear.” 

Unwittingly Simon Holt had struck the right com- 
bination. Shy males deliver so few compliments that when 
a woman sees the chance to pry one out of such a man she 
fetches forth the hammer and tongs. 

The operator made inquiry and handed him a slip bear- 
ing the lady’s address. Then her expression became that 
of the good seal that has balanced the ball on his snout and 
awaits his herring reward. 

“Thanks very much.’”’ Simon looked her over again to 
make sure he made no mistake. ‘Now I’ll do you a favor. 
You see, you aren’t very tall, and with your hair done up 
high on your head like that, your head seems much too big 
for the rest of you. Do it sort of flat down over your ears, 
and then you'll seem sort of dainty, like a—I think they 
call them Dresden figurines in the gift-shop ads.” 

Neither incoming nor outgoing calls received any atten- 
tion for some minutes from that operator. She apparently 
had no desire to hear more from Simon, and he retired to 
the elevator, followed by phrases which greatly impressed 
him with the similarity of reaction between city folk and 
those of his own town when it came to listening to his 
plans for their improvement. 

“T can’t understand,” he mused to himself, ‘‘why they 
all do their best to look like the advertisements, and yet 
when you tell them why they don’t look like them they 
lay back and call you a bare-faced puppy. Something’s 
wrong somewhere.”’ 

Seven times late that afternoon Simon Holt circumnavi- 
gated the block which held the rooming house of the almost 


flawless Letitia. Had it not been for his vain boast to his 
mother that he intended to tell Miss House about her heels, 
he would never have had the nerve to carry through. 
Finally he grabbed that nerve in his two hands and rushed 
up the steps. 

Inside the vestibule he heard a light stamping of feet. 
He opened the door a bit and eased his sharp New England 
profile through the gap. 

There stood Letitia House in the most unusual occupa- 
tion of raising and lowering her feet. Somehow she felt at 
sight of Simon that her exercise deserved explanation to 
save her reputation from the blur of an insanity charge. 

“New shoes,” she said anxiously. ‘‘You know, they’re 
tight. I’ve got to go out and they’re new. Tight, you know. 
New shoes.” 

Simon nodded his comprehension and added his voice to 
the incremental repetition. 

“Yes, I know. New shoes. Tight.’’ 

“Yes,” agreed Letitia. ““New shoes. They’re tight.” 

Suddenly Miss House seemed to grasp the idea that 
enough is sufficient. She drew herself up to that hauteur 
which always accompanied her opera-cloak poses, and 
blushed vividly. Simon blundered right on into the heavy 
silences. 

“You know, I’ve always felt that something was wrong 
with your feet.” 

Letitia looked hastily at the floor and threw out a quick 
challenge. 

“What’s the matter with my feet?”’ 

“Well, I didn’t mean your feet exactly. I meant your 
shoes, and not all your shoes, either, but only the heels.” 

Immediately Letitia House became one of the truly great 
glacial centers of the world. 

““Indeed?”’ she said. 

Simon stumbled along over the ice fields. 

“Yes, they’re too high. They sort of throw you off 
center, if you know what I mean. But outside of that, I’ve 
always thought ——”’ 

Miss House had no time to hear him out. She had 
much to say herself. When she lagged through lack of 
breath Simon claimed some comfort. 

“Well, anyway, you’re one person who hasn’t called me 
a bare-faced puppy.”’ 

“That’s the word I want,” chimed Letitia. ‘Bare- 
faced puppy—to stand right up to my face and tell me 
what’s wrong with my feet.” 

—. (Continued on Page 200) 
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partment, and there was a smalllull. A 
newcomer to New York, I had expected 
I deter- 


I: WAS my third day in the button de- 


every minute to be crowded. 
mined to profit by the interval. 

‘“‘Let me see how much I ean 
remember,” I said to Miss Bran, 
who was presumably instructing 
me in the mysteries of stock. 

“Uh-huh,” she agreed list- 
lessly from a medium-height 
stool. ‘‘Go on.’’ And she 
touched up her eyebrows: and 
lashes. 

Ignoring the lack of enthusi- 
asm, I began: 

“‘Silk-eovered buttons are in 
these drawers, in this order— 
light blue, dark blue, tan, brown, 
white, black, mixed and plaid. 
The fancy buttons are next— 
filigree, silver —— What’sup?”’ 

Miss Bran had leaped from 
her stool and was rapidly shuffl- 
ing the cards of buttons on the 
counter as if she were preparing 
a redeal. At my question she 
turned to me. 

“For the last time, 26, will 
you help me straighten this 
stock?’’ Her voice held long- 
suffering exasperation. 

My number was 26. I did not 
see the point, but there were 
other unexplained intricacies al- 
ready accumulated. This sim- 
ply made one more. So I seized 
a stack of pearl buttons and fev- 
erishly arranged those sewed on blue cards 
in one pile, the pink-carded ones in an- 
other. 

I was not half through when Mildred, 
the little stock girl, drew near and whis- 
pered, “‘Don’t pay any attention to her. 
She’s jealous.” 

“Whatare you talking about?” Lasked. 

‘Miss Bran. It always makes her wild 
for anyone to sell as many buttons as she 
does. That’s why she called you down 
before Mr. Fillup.” 

‘Who is he?” 

““Didn’t you see him? He passed when 
she was talking to you. She wants him 
to think that you shirk in stock-keeping. 
He is the sales manager and he hates any- 
body to lag.”’ 

“SodolI,’ Iretorted. ‘“‘Let him watch 
me all he likes. I’ll see that he has only 
opportunity for a good impression. Any- 
way, I don’t see how he could be fooled 
by that silly button flurry we stirred up.” 

Mildred shrugged her shoulder. 

“Perhaps not. You know your own business best.” 

“T thought,” interrupted Miss Bran sarcastically, ‘‘that 
you wanted to go over the stock. I am waiting.” 

So I began again: ‘‘Bone buttons here—white, cream, 
tan, black ” And I went at length through the im- 
posing list. But my thoughts were elsewhere. I was keen 
to make seven-league strides in business and I was worried 
over the Fillup incident. Of course, common sense told 
me, from its vantage point of a business background of arti- 
cles, stories and novels, that managers managed and execu- 
tives executed. Therefore Mr. Fillup, endowed with the 
high intelligence of his class, would pierce with an eagle eye 
any attempt at subterfuge or misrepresentation. He would, 
that is, if I had read my Alger and Henty aright. I was 
then in the age of innocence. 


The Case of Miss Brown 


ieee when my selling experience had extended over 
two years, three years, four, I looked with warier eye 
both at my coworkers and at my superior officers. My 
promotion from buttons to the drapery department had 
brought me into contact with Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown was short, middle-aged and not under- 
weight. But she knew what draperies gave lightness to a 
dark room or grace to a somber apartment. She could 
visualize hangings with such artistry and skill that custom- 
ers parted with checks or cash in a state of grateful appre- 
ciation, eager to reproduce in their own homes the pictures 
of beauty that Miss Brown had evoked. And her vision 
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“TI Can’t Find Our Secret Mark on This Gown,’’ I Said. 
Either Below the Collar or Beit’’ 


was good. She never suggested green if yellow and blue 
would give almost the same effect, or rose if red and cham- 
pagne would serve the purpose. And this, incidentally, 
doubled the cost; her sales books carried impressive totals. 

In her subsection there was patronage enough to keep 
four women occupied. And it did, but not the same four. 
Those who remained three months were rated as old-timers. 
The average was three weeks, with not a few completing 
their span in a single day. I made a record by staying six 
months and then transferring myself to another drapery 
department at a comfortable salary increase. 

But it was about women as well as drapery that I learned 
from her. The department had a high percentage of help 
turnover, a business bugaboo. In this case, however, there 
was no need of investigation or personal research for the 
reason. It was short, middle-aged and not underweight. 
If three customers came to the counter, Miss Brown con- 
trived to slip a book of interiors in front of one, to lay 
several lengths of silk before a second and to give actual at- 
tention to the third. This maneuver automatically counted 
the other three sales persons out, for it is a law of the Medes 


and Persians that one sales) 
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benefits. I have talked to these boys. 
have seen their gleaming eyes.” 

Thus speaks one of the chief poets of the school that 
would artify and Marxify America. 

A weekly of wide circulation, edited by members of the 
school, sent out a year ago a nonsensical appeal to working- 
men and farmers to come to Washington in their work 
clothes, their overalls and rough coats, to plead with a 
politician of the school to reconsider his decision to retire. 
Which was like asking artists to come to the capital in 
their smocks or actors to come in their grease paint. 

To such European minds, the American laborer at his 
best appears as a poor peasant; more often they regard 
him as a member of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals regards a work horse. The laborer in 
his work clothes is the horse in his harness. A sociologist of 
the school could easily seem to be speaking of farm horses 
when he says that common laborers should be herded into 
the country because farm labor is ‘‘much more wholesome 
for economically dependent and mechanically untrained 
men than labor in towns or cities. They are more likely 
under such conditions to maintain a higher moral stand- 
ard.” 

The sociologist would be indignant if I, as a laborer, 
advocated a year in a logging camp for the benefit of his 
morals; yet when he writes he shows no regard whatever 
for the rights and feelings of the common laborer as an 
individual. 

In the view of the school to which these men belong 
there is no shape of the American as an individual. It 
shows only masses of tired toilers and a small group of soul- 
less masters. When it does attempt to picture the common 
life of the country it shows a dismal scene, drab and dull, 
something for arty fellows to yelp about and ladies to weep 
over. ‘‘American politics is corrupt! American towns are 
ugly and dull! The American press is venal! American 
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cookery is ruinous! American dress is atrocious! Amer- 
ican farmers and laborers are denied the opportunity for 
liberating activity!” 

This is the lugubrious chant of the new American intelli- 
gentzia. It sounds in schools, colleges, journals and 
women’s clubs all over the land. But in the face of this 
noisy negation American individuality serenely develops— 
an interesting spectacle. And not the least part of the spec- 
tacle is the appearance of the American laborer in the 
noble apparel he wears today. He presents the appearance 
of a free and prosperous man because that is exactly 
what he is. In other periods of American life the laborer 
always dressed for the part that he played as an individual 
in the development of the country. He was a working man 
and he wore the clothes which were exactly suited to his 
particular job; he has never worn a costume. 


Togs of Cowboy and of Lumberjack 


N THE view of an ‘intellectual,’ the clothes of the pio- 
neer American laborer would certainly lack the color, 
fancifulness and style of the flaring dress skirt of a Greek 
peasant, the gaudy kilts of a Highlander, or the cunning 
pants and pretty jacket of a Spanish mule driver. Cow- 
boys would seem awkward and grotesque figures in their 
high-heeled boots and leather chaps if they were to wear 
them in folk dances for the pleasure of twittering tourists; 
but they appear as powerfully capable riders as they swing 
their ponies through brush and over stones, the chaps 
shielding their legs, the high heels giving them a solid 
stirrup hold. The lumberjack is not a pretty fellow in his 
heavy calked shoes, stagged pants, red shirt and shapeless 
hat; but the dress looks as though it is part of him when 
he is bounding from giant log to giant log, rolling them 
with his spike-shod: feet, guiding them with a heavy pike 
pole, which he handles as easily as a fencer thrusts a foil. 
The point is that such work- 
ers dressed—and still dress— 
on the job not only with a sense 
of practical fitness but with a 
sense of appearance as well. 
They were not simply laborers 
who went out to the woods to 
‘make logs or out on the range 
“to herd cows; each man had 
an individual pride in his oc- 
cupation and did his best to 
show this in his actions, talk 
and dress while he was at work. 
While the frontier lasted and 
the pioneer spirit lived, such 
workers kept the character of 
their occupations when they 
came to town for a holiday. 
This was so of farmers and all 
men who worked away from 
towns. But they never had any 
thought of dressing up in ef- 
feminate fineries and falderals, 
and frisking, frolicking and pa- 
rading about like European 
peasants, when they had a holi- 
day. 

Of course, the European 
peasant does not wear skirts, 
gewgaws and lace except on 
occasions of festivity. When 
he goes out to plow he does not 
prance down the furrow in a 
folk dance, his skirt fluttering 
in the breeze, his voice chanting 
a folk song. He works heavily 
and gloomily; he is a tedious 
spectacle when he toils. Only 
the American puts energy, color 
and joyousness into physical 
labor. He goes at a job as 
though he liked it; and this 
original spirit of his springs 
from his political and economic 
freedom and a plenitude of ma- 
terial necessities and comforts. 

The European peasant, in 
dark, shapeless garb, is a sad 
figure of a man as he toils, be- 
cause he feels in his soul that 
he isa slave. He cannot work 
with a merry heart. Today he 
may be as free as the American 
worker, but he bears the tradi- 
tions of oppressed generations. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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weather at the Box Elder stage station; no mis- 

take whatever, for all the sunshine and the cloud- 
less blue sky. It was weather when it behooved any 
man whose business called 
him out-of-doors to keep his 
mind on his nose, testing it 
frequently for sensation of 
feeling. Thirty-five and 
forty below often play hob 
with that important organ 
if a person is forgetful, espe- 
cially when there is no snow 
to rub it with; and far as 
the eye could reach, clear to 
the distant line of the Chey- 
enne bluffs, not a fleck or 
patch of white broke the 
dull gray expanse of sage 
and buffalo grass. Noth- 
ing to relieve the monotony 
of the vast landscape but 
the naked branches of the 
elders along the creek that 
wound its tortuous way to 
the frozen river. 

Over by the hay corral, 
a solitary cow, with hoar- 
frost on her starving hide, 
stood humped disconsolate, 
a bovine peri at the gate of 
paradise. Some few weeks 
before, the stocktender had 
carelessly allowed a few 
wisps of hay to fall outside 
the bars. 

She had chanced upon 
them, devoured them, and 
was a spoiled cow from 
that moment, starving on 
hope instead of rustling her 
grub afar, as a good range 
cow should. The three or 
four magpies that chattered 
one to another as they flut- 
tered their glossy black- 
and-white pinions from post 
to post must have known 
that her end was near; 
otherwise why were they 
hanging round? Magpies 
don’t eat hay; but they are 
so fond of cow meat that 
they don’t always wait for 
it to become beef. Atro- 
cious Boscos of the feath- 
ered world, they eat ’em 
alive. 

Thestage had come down 
from the Hills, dropping a 
passenger at the station. The stocktender had stared long 
and earnestly at him and then requested Red Raymond, 
the stage driver, to introduce the gentleman. Red would 
do that with a superfluosity of joy and pleasure. Why cer- 
tainly! The gentleman was Mr. Reginald Dinkelspiel 
Vanderpoop, who was running Mr. Berry Wall hard for 
the title of King of the Dudes. So said Red. The gen- 
tleman was wearing a celluloid collar, a red necktie and a 
Clay worsted suit of black under his mangy wolfskin coat. 
He wore new smoked buck mittens with beautiful shiny 
copper rivets at the thumb seams, and his obviously recent 
arctic overshoes retained the pristine polish on their 
rubber. In addition he wore the dry grin that was the 
peculiar property of old Sam Stegg, the retired bull- 
whacker, who, having business at the land office, had 
taken the stage to Rapid a week before and was now 
returned in this butterfly garb. You could hardly blame 
the stocktender for not recognizing his old crony. 

Red drove on with his change of horses, his hard-bitten 
face set for Sidney, and for a time the stocktender and a 
Bar-T boy who was holing up with him until spring were 
busy with duties and necessary chores. Naturally the 
stocktender was the first to get back to the kitchen-bunk- 
living room, where the old bullwhacker had been indus- 
triously stoking the big box stove. He brought with him 
two five-gallon converted kerosene cans of water, a good 
deal of which he had slopped on his felt boots on his way 
from the well, sheathing them with ice. Setting down his 
burden, he backed up close to the stove and again sur- 
veyed Mr. Stegg with somewhat offensive attention. 

‘a Nae took pity on you and give you them duds?”’ he 
asked. 


[Treat was no mistake about its being winter 
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He Wasn't a Particle Changed; the Same Old Whangdoodile Whose Voice is Heard 
in the Land a:Mourning for its First-Born 


“Sol Bloom,”’ answered the old bullwhacker. ‘‘He took 
sixty dollars off me, too; but shucks, a man in my position 
and standing has got to dress the part when he’s amongst 
strangers. A whole slough of strangers in Rapid now, 
Hank. You can’t walk five or ten blocks without meeting 
one or two of ’em, or the same one twice. Makes a man 
feel old, these changes.” 

He ostentatiously took a cigar from his vest pocket, lit it 
and leaned back luxuriously in his chair. 

‘“‘Where’s the mate to that?’’ demanded the stock- 
tender. 

“In Uncle Jimmy Wood’s safe at the bank,” replied the 
old bullwhacker. ‘‘He always keeps ’em locked up after 
election. He tells me that he’s indorsed Wes Bligh for 
postmaster at Blueblanket, so that settles Parker’s hash. 
Say, if you was to take them boots off and put ’em inside 
the stove you’d burn ’em quicker. Burning felt ain’t roses, 
nor yet vi’lets.”’ = 

“Dog-gone! I thought it was that see-gar of yours,” 
exclaimed the stocktender, ruefully examining the charred 
backs of his boots. ‘‘Lookut that now, and the ice not 
melted in front!”’ 

“Tt’s a right cold day,’’ explained the old bullwhacker. 
“Yes,” he resumed. ‘‘Rapid’s changing. Only a few of the 
old-timers left. One of ’em got back the same day I got in. 
Who do you reckon it was? John A. Merry, b’gosh! Yes, 
sir, John A. Merry got back, and I reckon he means to 
stay. Old John A. Merry! Back again at last!” 

“T’m beginning to get your idee,” said the stocktender. 
“You mean to say that John has returned. Seems mighty 
hard to believe. Who in Hoboken is John A. Merry? Must 
have went away sometime, didn’t he?” 
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“Merry!” shrieks a-poi 
“Merry!” Then he got a-holt of himself 
up and wanted to know what in Tophet ¥ 
ing into his office thataway, and for 
straight and swift out of there—which we 
turned to John and says, “Merry, you’ 
your own wages—Me-Merry!”’ And 
spasm that was almost as bad as the! 

Of course, the old man was joking wh 
name his own wages. What John 
month, when cow hands was then 4 
He thought it was riches untold, thougns, 
stay for more than the one month. He) 
cayuse nohow, although he’d try, 
four-year-old widow lady; so Sand 
around at the home ranch, helping 
and pare murphies, and so forth, and | 
hadn’t a lazy hair on him, I’ll say th 
born worker, John was, is and eve 
days of the Z-Bell was enough and aplent 
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make him stay. aoe oye 

Most men who start out in life with a 1 
hide gets it sort of toughened up as time 
by—in places, anyway. Johnny got his a 
siderable in the course of years, althoug 
and one spot in particular, where he was 4 
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He couldn’t bear so much as an unkin 
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the boys an elegant opportunity for amuse- 
wasn’t noways slow to take advantage of. 
‘pestered John aplenty and he took it 


of going off to a solitude, whenever one 
d meditating on the insulting things that 
, that was meant to be friendly. One day 
etting on a cottonwood log, watching him 
for the cook and putting in a word or two 
ent now and then, he stopped halfway 
and allowed that he was disliked and 
isesteemed by everybody on the ranch ex- 


hat, John,” says I. “It hurts my feelings, 
t to know how fond I am of you. Sanders 
‘you, too, and so does Israel Putnam Wake- 
itch. Joe ain’t never easy in his mind when 
id; he begins asking where you are right 
ound a little thing, but it goes to show. In 
you're popular with one and all, contrary 
ink, and not counting the cat.” 

4m!” says he in his mournful voice. ‘Joe 
“py when I ain’t around for him to torment. 
m, but it’s death to me, like the frog says 
t was throwing rocks at him in the fourth 
‘akefield come around here with Geddings 
ates ago, dragging his saddle by the horn, 
‘ne to one side and throws the saddle over 
rse and tells me to climb on. 

g to make a rider of you, Gladsome,’ he 
> out of my name. ‘Hop on, Happy, and 
ig you can stay with it. When you get so’s 
re’ll take you down to Mac the saddler’s 
xe a whirl at that wooden pinto that he’s 
s window. Little by little, we’ll make a 
f you. Gleeful, old socks, climb on!’ 
wasn’t a-going to do no such a reedicklous 
‘n. “It wouldn’t have helped me none with 
ive cow pony, and well they knew it, the 
Tes, sir, they was just trying to fool me and 
ie. They stood and argued with me about 
ind I seen what they was after, and when 
I was dead onto them they bust out 
‘in my face and went off a-whooping like 
du cain’t tell me!” 

sure of that, John,’ I told him. “Israel 
ight it would get you used to the feel of a 
3 for laughing, them two galoots would 
int’s funeral. They really think the world 


uld believe it,”’ says he, looking miserabler 
i sure like to think that anybody was a 
anybody on earth; I don’t care how low- 
to feel right sure that you was a friend of 


mine and wouldn’t gab around to the other boys what I 
told you in the sacred seal of friendship.” 

“You'd have to take a chance on that, John,” I says. 

He looked at me wishful. There wasn’t never sure-enough 
tears in his eyes; it was just that it looked as if there was 
going to be in about the next second. He was setting on the 
sawhorse by this time, and staying on, in spite of its legs 
being uneven. 

Then all of a sudden he busts out, “I’ll take a chance! 
I’ll trust you! I want somebody to love me,” he says; 
“somebody to love me, Sam.” 

Maybe you think that I showed hilariousness. I didn’t. 
I kept: my face straight and I done it without no effort. 
The old song come into my head: 


No one to love, 
None to caress 


But I didn’t even sing it at him; no sir. You wouldn’t, 
either. It was plumb pathetic the way he said that, and 
I just nodded, sympathetic. 

“All of my life I’ve wanted somebody to love me,” he 
went on. “I reckon my mother would have if she’d had 
time. But she hain’t ever had time. I got nine brothers and 
sisters, and my pappy he’s a right smart of care for any 
woman. Got a misery, he has, and he cain’t work. Well, 
anyway, as I said, I’ve always wanted somebody to love 
me—hongry for it, like it was vittles; but seems like folks 
cain’t quite make out to do it, so I reckon I’ll have to 
want all my days. I kin bear that, being used to it, but I 
cain’t bear with everybody picking on me like they do 
here. I don’t see nothing wrong with the name of Merry. 
There’s a right smart of Merrys in Nodaway, but folks 
don’t make sport of it there. They’d get filled plumb full of 
buckshot if they so done. I hain’t never been on the shoot, 
myself, but the most of’ my kin is some. My Uncle Levi, 
who brung me here, is. If I had gone on with him to Belle 
Fourche nobody wouldn’t dast pick on me account of my 
name. 

“I’m a-going to quit. Money hain’t everything,” says 
he. “I’m a-going to quit and live solitary.” 

I couldn’t talk him out of it. There was a stubborn 
streak in him that nothing couldn’t budge. He turned his 
back on twenty-five dollars a month and the best of chuck, 
and Joe Gutch drove him back part of the way to Rapid. 
The reason he didn’t drive him all the way was that Joe 
had hooked onto a green team that he had to harness with 
a pitchfork, which wouldn’t have cut ice 
in an ordinary way, because Joe was a 
mighty slick driver and would have 
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drove a team of raging rhinoceroses as lief as not, and had 
“em gentled and safe for a lady inside of a week or two. 
The reason he let that team get the bits in their teeth and 
run away and smash the wagon into matchwood and bust 
John’s head against a stump was because he got careless 
and didn’t keep his mind on his driving, and the reason his 
mind wandered was that they had went off the main trail 
to Beaver Creek and was approaching Billy Fenwick’s 
and he calculated to stop a few happy minutes and pass the 
time of day with Billy’s daughter Ada. 

You couldn’t blame Joe. You prob’ly never met up 
with Ada Fenwick, Hank; and you, Dave, m’son, was 
prob’ly wropped up in a diaper and hooked onto the fam’ly 
steelyards about that time and tipped the beam at a 
measly seven pounds. But I’ll tell you, gentlemen both, 
that Ada Fenwick was about as likely to take any man’s 
mind off his business and keep it off as any young lady in 
the Territory, and then some to spare. She was about 
nineteen then, and still unmarried, which was her own fault 
entirely, and she hadn’t nobody else to blame for the re- 
sulting trouble. I wonder how many old baldheads look 
back on the time when they used to hit the trail for Beaver 
to see how Billy and Ma Fenwick was making out. Three 
of ’em to my knowledge is now rich beyond the dreams of 
av’rice, as the feller says, according to popular rumor, and 
one of ’em is a judge of the state supreme court and an- 
other a candidate for senator. And they wasn’t all of them 
on their uppers, even then. Macey Smith, who owns the 
Lone Star Land and Cattle Company, was one of her 
warmest admirers, until she finally got him chilled to the 
marrow; Jim Powers, the lumber dealer, who could have 
wrote his check on the Deadwood National for twenty 
thousand any day in the week, was another that went into 
the discard; and there was a right smart sprinkling of 
young bucks, including Joe Gutch and Israel Wakefield, 
that hadn’t much but rosy hopes and bright prospects, to 
say nothing of them that wasn’t worth hell room. One and 
all, they doted on Billy and the old lady and would have 
done anything for them, even to taking Ada off their 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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T FIRST sight 
the formula 
is simplicity 


itself. You get a 
sharp pair of scis- 
sors and a pot of 
paste, then a good 
map of all the rail- 
roads of these 
United States. 
There is still other 
equipment in the 
playing of our 
American trans- 
portation mah- 
jongg. The pon- 
derous official 
guide of the rail- 
roads probably 
would be of tre- 
mendous help; and 
a Poor’s Manual, 
or a Moody’s, will 
not come amiss. 
Given these things 
at the outset, you 
can begin for your- 
self the task of 
consolidating and 
rearranging the 
2000 separate rail- 
road properties of 
the United States. 
While if you have 
some knowledge 
of the half-hidden 
but very powerful 
financial strings, 
or even the tradi- 
tions that long 
have knit many of 
them together, 
you probably will 
make quite as good 
a job of it, per- 
haps a better one 
than the average 
amateur rail con- 
solidator—the remaker of maps—is accomplishing today. 

Upon my desk there lies a copy of Low’s Railway Direc- 
tory for 1861. When it came from the press the railroad in 
the United States was a little more than thirty years old. 
Yet already it had spread itself far inland from the Atlantic 

- Coast, first to the headwaters of the Ohio and to the shores 
of the lower Great Lakes; where, after a brief halt, it had 
taken a great plunge and had reached and crossed the Mis- 
sissippi. In 1861 the railroad was at the Missouri, and the 
Pony Express was linking it with California. Already 
there were nearly 32,000 miles of railroad. Yet this was 
divided into many separate and distinct properties. Low’s 
Directory shows not less than 335 of them. 

The longest road on the continent at that time was the 
Grand Trunk, of Canada, with its 890 miles of line. People 
in that day spoke of the Grand Trunk with bated breath. 
They wondered if so large a railroad could ever be success- 
fully operated—wondered and doubted. 


An Engineer Driving One of the 


Early Consolidations 


N THE United States, the New York Central, already 

with some 654 miles, was the largest road—the road do- 
ing the heaviest business—even though its main line barely 
spanned the state of New York. The Pennsylvania had 
380 miles. And the Baltimore and Ohio, today the oldest 
railroad in the land, operating all its years under a name 
and corporate existence unchanged, had 518 miles. In 
actual length, the Illinois Central, with its 706 miles of 
trackage, slightly surpassed the New York Central, but its 
traffic was in no way to be compared with that of the 
Eastern road. The Erie had 563 miles, the Chicago and 
North Western but 193. The era of the Western roads 
seemingly was still far in the future. 

Very soon after the issuance of this little book the first 
real consolidations of our railroads began. Commodore 
Vanderbilt, who already owned the Hudson River and the 
New York and Harlem lines, purchased the New York 
Central, and so found himself in possession of a through 
route from New York to Buffalo; while west of that impor- 
tant lake port a similar process was merging a group of 
lines into the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, which, 
however, was not destined to come fully into the New 
York Central system until 1914. By the early 70’s the 
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Huge Locomotives of Today 


Pennsylvania was acquir- 

ing the United Railroads 

of New Jersey for an en- 
trance from its long-time 
Eastern terminal at Phila- 
delphia to the harbor side 

of the city of New York. It 
was clearing its own path- 
ways for itself west of Pitts- 
burgh. For railroad owners 
were losing faith that far path- 
ways would be kept open for them. 
It was safer to acquire one’s own 
routes. The ferment of rail merging 
was in the air. Much railroad building 
still was in progress; yet all over the land 
consolidation was being forced through rapidly, with the 
inevitable result that weak roads—weak not always through 
the mistakes of their promoters, but ofttimes through the 
inherent lack of strength of the territory that they sought 
to serve—were forced down, became weaker and weaker, 
while strong roads the stronger grew. 

Once fairly started, it was forty years before this business 
of consolidating our rail properties was halted—by a rather 
vigorous, even though somewhat indefinite, protest on the 
part of shippers and commercial organizations generally. 
Some of these viewed the growing tendency with much 
alarm. 

“‘We want the pathways to our towns kept free and 
open and competitive,” they shouted, and much legisla- 
tion, both state and Federal, came into effect to save the 
day for them. 

Consolidation was halted. But much of the work already 
had been done, privately, but thoroughly. Today our 
roads are already pretty well consolidated. Highty-five 
per cent of the business of the country is done over twenty- 
two of them. 

In those forty years the public was not often consulted in 
the making of railroad consolidations. College professors 
were not engaged to fabricate ideal plans. Big business 
kept the maps, the sharp scissors and the paste pot locked 
up pretty securely. 

It did not wish any venturesome boys attempting to 
play with them. 
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> commission has changed its atti- 
making any revisions of the first 
lidations all the way across the land, 
recognized as being fairly impracti- 
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Horseshoe Curve on the Pennsylvania Railroad 


first transcontinental railroad has been a matter of much 
conjecture. Long ago this road—with which one links the 
names of Mark Hopkins and Crocker and Leland Stanford 
and C. P. Huntington—lost its name and much of its 
identity in a merger with the Southern Pacific. It became 
even more firmly united in the days of Harriman, who 
sought to make a single system out of the Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and their constituent properties. When this 
combination finally was dissolved, due largely to public 
opposition and its own top-heavy qualities, and the Union 
Pacific was completely divorced from its great Western 
connection, the old Central Pacific property went with the 
Southern Pacific. 

Gradually opposition to this arrangement grew. The 
courts were invoked. The Union Pacific took a keen interest 
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Ain Electric Passenger Train on the Coast Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
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in obtaining the Central Pacific. With forking 
routes from Ogden, north to Portland and south to 
Los Angeles, in the securing of a central direct line 
to San Francisco, the Union Pacific would complete 
a rail trident of vast strategic strength. Into the 
charmed circle it threw its hat with vigor. 

There are few impartial observers who would 
deny that this historic arrangement was logical, 
and presently the Federal courts ordered the Cen- 
tral Pacific separated from the Southern Pacific. 
This was counted a point in favor of the Union 
Pacific. The S. P. fought the thing bitterly. It 
made much of the point that the old Central Pacific 
property had been so scrambled in with its own that 
it would be practically impossible to segregate it 
after all these years. 

Undoubtedly the really ideal arrangement would 
have been to make the Central Pacific—perhaps 
with the addition of the parallel Western Pacific— 
an independent road, open on equal terms to all 
connecting carriers, from the Great Salt Lake to 
Central California; very much as the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac has for many years 
been kept as an open gateway line between the capi- 
tal of Virginia and the capital of the United States. 
There were some operating difficulties in connection 
with putting such a plan into effect; and the com- 
mission, after a pretty thorough study of the entire 
matter, with its sweeping new powers of the Trans- 
portation Act, has given the Central Pacific to the 
rapidly expanding Southern Pacific system. 


Successful Housecleaning 


Y SIMILAR dictum the Western Pacific, al- 
though allotted in most of the original plans for 
national consolidation to the Santa Fe, goes into 
the Missouri Pacific family, which, after a thorough 
housecleaning in its management, has begun rapid 
expansion once again. Despite the fact that it is 
per se a fairly illogical railroad system—two separate roads, 
the original Missouri Pacific of Gould days leading due 
west from St. Louis and Kansas City, and the powerful old 
Iron Mountain, running sharply southwest from St. Louis 
and so seeking an entirely different class of traffic—it will 
bear watching in the next few years. 

The highly successful housecleaning which Markham 
accomplished upon the Illinois Central is likely to be dupli- 
cated by his student and erstwhile lieutenant, Baldwin, 
who lately has become president of the Missouri Pacific. 
For not only will the M. P., through a joint ownership with 
the Western Pacific of the old Denver and Rio Grande, 
have its own line from the Mississippi River straight 
through to the Golden Gate, but recent acquisitions of the 
Gulf Coast Lines, the Texas and Pacific and the Interna- 
tional and Great 
Northern are car- 
rying it on its own 
rails straight to 
the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Mexican 
border, with a 
strong probability 
that Mexico itself 
may yet be in- 
vaded. 

As yet this Mis- 
souri Pacific com- 
bination has 
shown little or no 
desire to acquire 
its own line from 
St. Louis to Chi- 
cago. 

Whether this 
inaction foreshad- 
OWS a growing 
closeness of con- 
nection with the 
Illinois Central, 
which already has 
an excellent route 
between these two 
important cities, 
the student of rail- 
road strategy may 
prefer to decide for 
himself. 

The new Mis- 
souri Pacific is to 
be met by keen 
competition at al- 
most every point 
it invades. Even 
in its earliest ter- 
ritory it has a 

(Continued on 
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But the Constant, Nonstop Argument Came About Usin’ Me and the Cars. Sometimes it Was Only a Duet, Then Again it Would be a Foursome, With All Paves 


hop. Take my little whirl with the Spooners. 

You see, I’d just drifted in from the pie-and- 
doughnut belt, and the first thing I’d done after landin’ 
at Grand Central was to hunt up one of them high- 
stool cafés off the ramp and stow away a small steak with 
a platter of French fried and two cups from the urn. Then 
I lights up a Fumadora special and sort of strolls around, 
wonderin’ if I’d better go register at the agency right away 
or take a few days’ swing as one of the leisure class. 

I hadn’t quite doped out my program, but I’d got as far 
as claimin’ my suitcase from the checkin’ booth when I’m 
hailed by this crisp-spoken young gent in the hair-line blue 
suit and the Wales dip to his hat brim. 

“Chauffeur?” says he. 

“Sure,” says I. ‘This is no disguise I’m wearin’.”’ 

“Looking for a job?” he asks. 

‘Well, I ain’t strainin’ my eyes any yet,” says I, “‘but 
if one should jump out and flag me ue 

“T believe that is about to happen,”’ he breaksin. ‘““What 
driving experience have you had?”’ 

“It would be quicker tellin’ you what I’ve missed,’’ says 
I. ‘No hearses nor hook-and-ladder trucks, and I ain’t 
ever piloted a cloud pusher; but outside of them I’ve run 
almost every kind of gas wagon from a wheezy-lunged taxi 
to super twin sixes.’’ 

““H-m-m-m!”’ says he, rubbin’ his chin as he sizes me 
up. ‘I guessed as much. Rather smart looking too.” 

“T have to be,” says I. ‘I generally drive for smart 
people.” 

“Oh!” says he, sarcastic. ““You pick that kind, do you?” 

“No,” says I. “That kind picks me. So we both qualify, 
don’t we?”’ And I gives him the grin. 

“Rather neat, that,’’ says he, grinnin’ back. 
knowledge the compliment, Mr.—er i 

“Gillan,” says I. ‘Is it town or country?” 

“Westchester,’”’ says he. ‘‘My train is due to leave in 
three minutes and I’m going to take a chance on you, 
Gillan.” 

“T’ll be sporty, too, Mr.—er a 

“‘Spooner,’’ says he. ‘Track 15, lower level.” 

And so I’m signed on again without wastin’ time or 
breath or givin’ up any fee. ’Course, this Mr. Spooner 
might be almost anything—a bootlegger, a movie star or 
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Demandin’ to Go in Different Directions at the Same Time 


SEWIELL 


vice president of a glue works. And I might be the inside 
man for a gang of yeggs. It’s an even split between us, 
with neither party actin’ worried. 

I must admit, though, that I likes the looks of the outfit 
when we finally get there, after a half-hour train ride and 
bein’ jitneyed five or six miles more. It’s country, and yet 
it ain’t, for there’s New Rochelle one way and White 
Plains the other. But this big stone house stands on along, 
high ridge with a lot of ground around it and even a good- 
sized grove of trees in the back. Ridge Hall is the name on 
the stone gateposts and it’s most wide enough and long 
enough to deserve it. 

“Big fam’ly?” I asks. 

“Well, there are quite a lot of us—just at present,”’ says 
Mr. Spooner. ‘“‘But that condition is merely temporary. 
You will find your quarters in the garage.back there.”’ 

I did. Also the usual collection of cars—new limousine, 
antique tourin’ car, three-seater station bus, and back in 
the corner a semi-stripped roadster with bucket seats. 
I’d inspected the lot casual and was just testin’ the motor 
of the closed car when in walks a husky young gent wearin’ 
baggy knickers and alligator socks and a dizzy striped 
sweater. When he sees me he stops short and stares. 

‘Well, where did you drop from?” he asks. 

“T’m no dropper,” says I. ‘I was hand-picked. Mr. 
Spooner just hired me as shuffer.” 


“Mr. Spooner?” says he. “You don’tmean Old Whit?”’ . 


“We didn’t get as far as callin’ each other pet names,”’ 
says I, ‘‘and I shouldn’t rate him as old. Tall, slim young 
party that talks snappy.” 

“Milt,” says he. ‘And it’s quite like him, engaging a 
chauffeur without consulting anyone. But Lord knows we 
need you. Take that car and hurry down to meet the 5:13. 
Marge and the children are on it. They’ll be looking for 
me, but they’ll know the bus. You have twenty minutes to 
make it in.” 

“T expect I’d better get that O. K.’d by the boss,” says I. 

“Boss!” hegasps. ‘Say, listen. If youstay here you'll 
take orders from me. I’m Whitney Spooner, Junior. 
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“Well, I’m Rusty Gillan, Senior,” S'S. 
chance it this once.” 

I wanted to ask him how many morsp' 
was around the place, but I saved thz 
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wheeze of the corporation, goin’ down to the city every day 
and keepin’ an eye on every detail, from how the oilin’ di- 
rections was worded on the tags, to decidin’ when to break 
into the South American market. Then, all of a sudden, 
his nerves went back on him. Two doctors told him he had 
to lay off, maybe for good. So he has to turn the sweeper 
business over to his sons and put in his time moonin’ about 
the grounds at his big place on the ridge. 

“They don’t look much like brothers,” says I. 

“They’re only half,’’ says Aline, “but they scrap to- 
gether just as much as if they was full brothers.” 

“And which is Miss Isabel a full sister to?” I asks. 

“Neither,”’ says she. 

“How come?” says I. 

It wasn’t so complicated as it sounds. Whitney was by 
Old Whit’s first wife, and Milton was by a second one. 
Then she died and he married a third time, and along 
came Isabel, who lost her mother when she was ten. So 
she has two half brothers, and she ain’t crazy about either. 
Nor about their wives. Specially she ain’t enthusiastic 
about both families campin’ down at Ridge Hall when they 
got perfectly good homes of their own. But they both 
claim they ought to be on hand to look after Old Whit and 
see that he don’t do anything foolish. Besides, the house 
is big enough and they might as well. Also Mrs. Whitney 
says it’s so good for the children bein’ out in the country, 
and dear Bertie and Sallie will do so much to cheer up poor 
granddaddy. 

“Ts the old boy all in?” I asks. 

“Take a good look at him and then guess,” says Aline. 

So the next chance I has I gives him the up and down. 
Uh-huh. All he lacks is a sign on him—‘“ Ground under 
repair.” Shoulders drooped, bags under his eyes, and that 
way of draggin’ his heels which shows he ain’t goin’ any- 
where special. Kind of a beaten, puzzled look under the 
shaggy eyebrows too. Sort of pathetic old codger. I 
couldn’t help salutin’ respectful and slippin’ him one of my 
chirkiest grins. Almost stops him in his tracks. Then he 
nods friendly and wanders on. 

After that, though, he takes to driftin’ out to the garage 
while I’m grabbin’ off a spare half hour or so to clean up the 
ears. Drags an old chair out in the sun and just sits 
watchin’ me, not sayin’ much, but followin’ all my moves. 
And for all he’s so much of a wreck, he’s got a keen set of 
old eyes in his head. Only once, when I’d dropped the suc- 
tion sweeper for a broom as I was tryin’ to get some dirt out 
of the corners of the limousine, does he offer any advice. 

“That will blow as well as suck,” says he, and tells me 
how to reverse the motor. 

“Why, so it will!”’ says I. ‘How did you ” And 
then I stops, snickerin’. ‘I forgot,’ I goes on. “This is 
something you got up yourself, ain’t it?”’ 
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“T suppose so,” says he. 
time ago, son.” 

We was almost gettin’ folksy when Mrs. Milton hap- 
pens by and proceeds to shoo him off. “Why, grandpa!” 
says she. “You shouldn’t be out in this smelly place. You 
ought to be taking your walk. And you haven’t your 
sweater coat buttoned either. Come. Let me fix it and 
then you must go along.” 

He sighs patient and toddles off. But next day he sneaks 
back again. 

“How about a little drive?” I suggests. “I gotta go col- 
lect little Bertie. We’ll only be gone half an hour.” 

“T wish I could,” says he. ‘“‘I—I haven’t been in a car 
for months.” 

“Well, what’s the harm?” says I. ‘“‘ Might do you good.” 

He looks around cautious and then climbs in. “I be- 
lieve I will try it,’’ says he. 

But we both got a good call from Mrs. Milton when we 
comes back. “You knew better than to do that, grandpa,” 
says she. “I shall phone the doctor all about it, and 
there’s no telling what he’ll say. I am surprised at you.” 

He hangs his head like a kid caught playin’ hooky. 

Another bad break I made was when I let him have one 
of my cigarettes and young Whitney discovers him puffin’ 
away and chinnin’ with me. Say, by the fuss Junior makes 
over that you’d almost think we’d been chuckin’ stones 
through the greenhouse windows. 

“Smoking!’’ says he. “The worst thing you could pos- 
sibly do, dad.” 

“But I used to have my ten cigars a day regular,” he 
protests. 

“You used to do a lot of things that you can’t do now,” 
says Junior, real severe. 

“Yes, I know,” says the old boy, sighin’, and if it hadn’t 
been for me tippin’ him the wink he might have gone off 
snifflin’. As it is, he winks back and walks away with his 
chin up a little. 

That’s only a sample of the way they kept after him, the 
whole four of ’em. It was “Grandpa, don’t do this” and 
“Grandpa mustn’t do that.’’ I expect they meant well 
enough and was just followin’ what the doctor had told 
"em. Maybe they didn’t intend to be naggy, either; but 
they sure didn’t miss any chances of tellin’ the old boy what 
was what. 

“We're kinda long on bosses, both of us. Eh?” says I. 

He don’t deny it. He fishes an old pipe out of his pocket, 
and after scoutin’ around careful loads it and lights up. 

“They tell me what I can have to eat, when I must go to 
sleep, and what I must wear,” says he, not whiny but sort 
of discouraged. “I’m not really sick any longer either. 
Feel almost as well as ever, but I can’t make them believe 
me.” (Continued on Page 96) 
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Little Blondy Stares at Him for a Minute Before She Gives Way to a Fit of Tee:Hees. ‘“‘You!"’ Says She. “‘Oh, What a Comic Old Sport You Aret 
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LonDoN, By Major General James G. Harbord 


DO not sup- 
[ pose that a 

more effusive 
greeting has ever 
been given a for- 
eigner landing in 
England than that 
extended to Gen- 
eral Pershing at 
Liverpool yester- 
day morning. The 
ship had anchored 
in the Mersey 
River late Thurs- 
day night, and 
yesterday morn- 
ing there were the 
usual arrange- 
ments, hurry and 
bustle for going 
ashore. Tugs 
steamed alongside 
with late papers. 
Rumors of SOS 
signals the day be- 
fore from vessels 
sunk by the sub- 
marines flew 
around, with 
statements that 
the number for the 
current week had 
been about fifteen 
so far. 

The American 
military attaché, 
Colonel Lassiter, 
met us. The Lord 
Mayor of Liver- 
pool, the local ad- 
miral, Lieutenant 


General Sir Wil- General Pershing’s Headquarters, 73 Rue de Varenne, Paris, the Residence of Mr. Ogden Mills ne 


liam Pitcairn 

Campbell, K. C. B., several dozen assorted staff officers, 
some fifty newspapermen, several movie cameras, and a 
score of private cameras came on board and welcomed us 
to Old England. The ranking dozen of us went off with the 
general and stood attention while the band of the Welsh 
Fusiliers, who were drawn up on the platform, played 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 

The general made a hit by stopping in front of a young 
soldier who wore the vertical stripes on his arm which indi- 
cate twice wounded and asking him, ‘‘ Where were you 
wounded, my man?” The newspapermen told me that 
made a great impression. ° 

When the admiral came aboard he formally welcomed 

the general and party to the.port; the Lord Mayor wel- 
comed us to Liverpool; the general also welcomed us to 
the Kingdom. 
, When we crossed the gangway the old lieutenant 
general faced around formally—he had been leading— 
and when General Pershing reached the solid soil, wel- 
comed him to the soil of England, shaking hands with 
him with great formality. 

There was a perfect battery of cameras as we walked 
around the Fusiliers, and moving-picture machines 
grinding steadily. We returned aboard the ship to wait 
while the baggage was being handled, which by the swift 
methods in vogue in our motherland here took more 
than an hour, when our orderlies could have walked off 
with it certainly in fifteen minutes. The celerity with 
which the British handled it, however, quite surprised 
themselves, and I was given the impression that no 
foreigner landing in Great Britain had been handled 
with such suddenness since perhaps the late J. Cesar 
came ashore some time.ago. 

The train that took us to London was a very good 
one, the general and his immediate party having some 
government coaches. In fact, as the lieutenant colonel 
told me in those happy confiding moments when he 
thought I was a brigadier, it was a Royal train, one in 
which the King had come up to inspect some weeks 
before, and which was so convenient that ‘‘the equerries 
had their bawth the same as at home.’’ We came into 

Euston Station, and were met by the'American ambas- 
sador, Admiral Sims, Field Marshal Viscount French, 

EDITOR’S NOTE—This is one of a series of articles drawn from 
the informal journal in which General Harbord made entries from 
day to day for his personal information. It reflects his current im- 


pressions upon events in which he was concerned and persons with 
whom he came in contact. 
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the Lord Mayor of London, and many lesser dignitaries. 
At a suggestion from his chief of staff General Pershing 
had sent for the engineer and fireman on our arrival to thank 
them for bringing him down safely, and the grimy pair 
were ostentatiously brought up and he shook hands with 
them, ruining a new pair of gloves. At request of the 
moving-picture man the performance responded to an 
encore, the gloves were entirely put out of the running 
and the camera immortalized the chief’s democracy. 
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with flowers with the ‘Compliments 1 
Brooke.” 
LonponJt 
E WERE rounded up, the aides we 

to be known hereafter as the staff 
and, with General Brooke, Colonel Lisi 
Maitland Kersey, drove in the motor caiw 
assigned for our use to Buckingham Pala,‘ 
was to receive us at 10:30. The drive 
historic part of London, up the Stra, 
past old St. James’s, once a favorite 1/2 
the court to which our, ambassadors re 
but now broken up into suites and assi1¢ 
to needy and indigent relatives. W™ 
offending our Russian allies is over Ificy 
once Czar of all the Russias, andiis 
referred to here as the Boche Czarit,! 
room and “bawth.”’ 
The great Victoria Memorial loo} | 
in front of Buckingham, and one of @ 
to your left as you approach. We sf 
ducted through a waiting room 7. 

has a sort of veranda, awning-covert 
directly on the beautiful palace gardis 
existed several centuries before thea 
is a lake, now drained to avoid itetli 
attracting wandering Zeppelins; an@ 
artificial, which has trees growing oit 
two centuries old. 
Waiting was tedious. A king’s ant® 
( 
ier 


place for me to cool my heels in tt 
man of less degree for whom I havew! 
getting to be a professional waiter 
staff. At the appointed hour the g) 
into an adjoining apartment and hi 
minutes with the King; and then t 
were ushered in, in “column of files, 
first and then the others. The eti 
told on inquiry, prescribed a bow ail 
again when the King shook your h d 
hands we spread out ina half circle t 

The King said in substance that b 
all; that it had been a dream of his 
English-speaking peoples fighting s° 
ilization; that with such a cause, tP 
exist, he was sure we should be viet! 
shook hands again and filed out. 
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3, policies, 
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1, 1947. 
and nine 
attended 
tminster Abbey at ten A.M. yesterday, the 
gngland service, conducted by the Arch- 
It would be useless to tell or attempt to 
igiven. We entered by the door where, on 
Pitt of the “‘eagle glance and outstretched 
ishered to seats in the choir. In front, 
of the figure groups, are the banners of 
gone to the war, which by old custom are 
» safe-keeping, a splendid show of color, a 
rand a very pretty custom—colors piled 
e oldest temple of their faith, where lie so 
’s royal and illustrious dead, where their 
1, and a shrine which in one form or an- 
d almost since the time of the Romans 
srmon was good, as was the singing. The 
forgotten in any church that I have ever 
r the British sailor and soldier orphans, 


ster our arrangements began to run coun- 
our ambassador apparently. Three days 
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A Group of Officers at the American Headquarters in 1917 


the son of the Lord Astor, the expatriated New Yorker, and 
his wife—“‘an adroit politician,’ according to one of our 
British friends in attendance. General Brooke suggested 
that we might have luncheon at Lady Paget’s, as that had 
been already arranged, and motor to Cliveden for dinner 
with the Astors, and was allowed to arrange it by tele- 
phone with the two ladies. 

Yesterday morning, however, the ambassador announced 
that the general would accompany him to the Astors’ and 
come to the Pagets’ for tea. This was telephoned to Lady 
Paget, who had to send word to Balfour, French and one or 
two others that General Pershing would not be there, and 
release them, as they were coming solely for him. Colonels 
Alvord, Brewster and myself went to the Pagets’ for 
luncheon and spent as lovely a day as I ever expect to 
spend outside my own little home. 

Sir Arthur Paget is a very handsome, soldierly man, 
somewhere in the sixties, a fine type, of whom and his 
brother Lord Brooke remarked, in relating an incident of 
the South African War, ‘‘None of those Pagets are afraid 


The Gardens of the Residence of Mr. Ogden Mills in Paris 


of anything.’’ Lady Paget 
was a Miss Stevens, of New 
York, but has lived for 
thirty years in England, and 
has three sons, officers, at 
the Front. She is charming, 
and a woman of great in- 
fluence with various people 
in this great capital. She 
had asked American 
women—one or two be- 
sides a guest or two she 
had—an American woman 
married to an Irish artist 
of fame named Lavery; 
Mrs. Leeds, the American 
who visited Baguio in 1912 
with the Duke and Duchess 
of Manchester, about whom 
we had a letter from Gen- 
eral Edwards at the time; 
Mrs. Astor—not the one 
with whom the ambassador 
mixed us up; and Lady 
Drogheda—pronounced 
Droida—who is a Scotch- 
woman married to an Irish- 
man. Isat at Lady Paget’s 
right, and to theleft of Lady 
Drogheda, who is an en- 
thusiast on aéroplanes and 
really seems to know a good 
deal about them. Her hus- 
band is in the War Office, 
and I believe is one of the 
Irish earls. 

After luncheon everyone did about as he pleased. Some 
played tennis, some walked alone, some sat—perfect free- 
dom. The grounds—garden, as they call it here—com- 
prise perhaps, I should judge, about ten acres, with 
century-old trees, masses of rhododendrons, a mass of 
color, tangle of ferns—the most beautiful private place I 
have ever seen. I walked and later talked with Lady Paget 
and Mrs. Leeds. Lady Paget is very lame, walks with a 
cane and gets about with difficulty, having fallen down an 
elevator about ten years ago and broken some bones. 

Teatime came, to which General Pershing had been 
promised by the ambassador, but no one came. It was 
served for the rest of us, and Cliveden was telephoned to 
know if a car should be sent, to which reply was received 
that the general had been “ordered” to make a speech at 
a Canadian hospital, a pet of Mrs. Astor’s, but would be 
there for dinner at 7:30. Of course we were asked for 
dinner too. 

Eight o’clock came, but no general had arrived; but 
pretty soon the Ambassador and Mrs. Page and the gen- 

eral arrived. The 
ambassador an- 
nounced that they 
were going on to 
town, but I took 
the general aside 
and told him he 
simply had tostay, 
which he realized 
he should do and 
really wished todo. 
When we then told 
the ambassador he 
said they also 
would stay and 
take the general in 
afterward. That 
program was car- 
ried out, the am- 
bassador watching 
his watch after 
dinner and carry- 
ing the general off 
as soon as he could 
get him started. 
They say the 
embassy retires at 
9:30. By great 
effort Imanaged to 
interest Ambassa- 
dor Page and got 
the general a few 
minutes’ talk with 
Sir Arthur Paget, 
who has promised 
to turn out a full 
divisioninatrench 
attack for us 
-some time Tues- 
day morning. 
(Continued on 
Page 130) 
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“om the General Manager of This Road,’’ I Informed 
Him, ‘‘and When You Take Money From it as an 
Honest Worker You're a Thief’’ 
VI 

UT life wasn’t exactly a bed of roses in those days. 
B There was hard work to be done, and I had my share 
of it, even though it’s the occasional kick.over the 
traces, oddly enough, that now stands out clearest in my 
memory. They were the green oases in the gray Sahara of 
toil. Fishing parties were pleasant enough, but they were 
merely breathing spells in a bitter and never-ending war to 

survive. 

Big Sam was about as worried as a farmer fighting red- 
root. He was worried about his finances and about his 
Eastern connections, and about the labor trouble that he 
was long-headed enough to foresee. And to add to his 
problems, he found himself with a rate war on his hands. 
We were still an aggregation of scalping parties, knifing 
and being knifed, just feeling our way into that better era 
where railway regulation first began as a codperative con- 
trol of conduct, to the end that we might do away with 
over-costly competitive campaigns and weed out unethical 
and self-destructive rivalries. 

That was before the regulation of rates and before the 
still later regulation of profits and before the newer-fangled 
regulation of mergers. There are those who claim, of 
course, that our transportation laws have never been so 
savage toward the roads as those roads were toward one 
another, that this legislation is not punitive but protective. 
And when I look back at the savagery of those old rate 
wars I sometimes feel there may be a shadow of truth in 
the claim. For in the fight I speak of we fought without 
hope of gain; we fought blindly and brutally; we fought 
only to hurt an enemy who was hurting us. When we 
found that enemy had resorted to secret rebates, we made 
a public announcement of a 20 per cent reduction in all 
passenger rates. That cut was promptly met by our rival 
and we as promptly made another cut. We slaughtered 
rates until we were hauling people six hundred miles for 
two dollars and sixty cents. We not only let them crowd 
into our comfortable coaches and be carried from point to 
point at a dead loss but we gave them free meals and 
coaxed them aboard and advertised for more and asked 
for more. 

We didn’t get enough out of that traffic to pay for the 
oil in our journal boxes; but the war was on and it was not 
for us to give up or give in. We almost knocked people 
down and dragged them aboard. We linked up with an 
Eastern connection that had in turn linked up with a con- 
tending steamship line, and together we carried happy and 
incredulous immigrants from the wharves of Hamburg and 
Bremen and Liverpool and Cherbourg right across the 
Atlantic and on to the rich plains of the Middle West for 
the suicidal rate of twelve dollars a passenger. And in the 
freight rates it was still worse. The thing could not, of 
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course, go on. It was cut- 

throat tactics, but neither of 

us could cry quits. Big Sam 

was a good fighter, but he 

fought with his head as well as his fists. He saw that the 
two of us would go down locked together like a couple of 
embattled stags, and there was neither glory nor gold in 
that. So he looked for a way out. 

When he called me into his office and told me he wanted 
me to go to New York to represent him at a special meeting 
of the traffic association, I thought at first, since our traffic 
officer was in bed with bronchitis, that the big boss was 
side-stepping a responsibility peculiarly his own. But I 
saw, in the end, that it was another instance of his sagac- 
ity, a case of keeping the capital ship in harbor while the 
mere destroyer did the scouting. And I was to go as the 
destroyer, in more ways than one. I was to go asa fighter, 
challenging our enemy, openly eager for more fray, ready 
for another winter and still another summer of rate slash- 
ing, if need be, and openly scornful of the differentials 
which they had already proffered us in view of our less 
direct haul. We were satisfied, and we were to tell them 
so. But that, of course, was a mere theatricality. It was 
more than a theatricality, for a few more months of that 
warfare would have run us into the ground. I was to 
screen our bleeding flanks, make my jauntiest parade of 
power—and wring from the mild-mannered association as 
quick and as favorable a verdict as such determined feroc- 
ity as ours could elicit. In plain English, we were licked; 
but we refused to know it, and we were even more deter- 
mined not to let the other fellow know it. 

I was considerably keyed up about that visit to New 
York, for I’d never seen the big city and it had all the 
glamour of the unknown. I’d stared at Milwaukee, of 
course; stared at it from the lake and seen it so incredibly 
lovely in the morning light that I used to wonder if old 
Athens itself ever looked more stately from the Phalerum 
Road. I’d seen San Francisco flowing over its golden hills 
at sunset and more than once my frontier blood had thrilled 
with foolish pride at the tumbled beauty of that guardian 
of our Western coast, with its eyes on the West that so 
mysteriously became the East. I was also no stranger to 
Chicago, it’s true, and had always liked her morning pall of 
smoke between lake and plain, with her windy corners and 
her suggestion of youthful strength and frontier vigor wait- 
ing to be tamed. But she was a riddle already read, hold- 
ing none of the mystery of the remoter city on the Hudson. 

New York, in some way, seemed the final end of the none 
too definite road along which I was groping, for it was there 
men forgathered for the final fight and the final prize. It 
was the arena of the giants, the ultimate testing ground of 


‘the river ferries. 


wealth and power. As a mere Midwest 
to be hostile to it, harping blithely « 
enough on the old string of its Sodoi a 
effeteness. I derided it because I was see 
I scoffed at it because I had never attaec 
to laugh at it because I wanted to lower)t 
prehensible plane. But it both mystifiel 
me. So, naturally enough, I pretended { 

we're only honest enough to admit it, lieso 
background of every antipathy. 

Big Sam may have seen that I ne 
the East, whence the Wise Men once 
wise men now go. My first visit to} 
did me good. It widened my vision. 
in my ego. It made me feel small, m 
trivial and inconsequential, and at 
me with a hunger to thrust m 
throated mediocrities. It elated me 
at the same time depressed me wit 
of its immensity, the same melan 
in my home pinelands and the open f 
Rockies that remind man of his littlene 
he lives so briefly. : 

It was early morning when I land 
reach New York from the West in 
single exception, necessary to cro 
As I followed 
toward the slips, where I could he 
water and the tinkle of pawl and rr 
harbor tugs, I found myself caug 
of human traffic crowding over t 
ways. These were the commuters 
their Jersey homes. Between thi 
wagons, where the twin rows of 
splintered timbers smell like a sta 
deck I could smell sea air. It was d 
had ever smelled before; heavy, y 
turbingly pungent, watery and ¥ 
wonder. ! 

I leaned against the guard chain, | 
deck, drinking in my first glimps 
forged out of the slip and head 
towered island beyond the drif 
aripple in the morning sunlight. Gt 
around us, harbor craft shuttled b: 
crawled up and down the current, 
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their right of way, even a warship lay at 
ream. But I wasted little time on any of 
That caught and held my attention was the 
\ city that lay ahead of me, rising in one 
yperial whole out of the water that laved 


ors of that day were not so high as they are 
1s berthed in their shore stalls were not so 
_eviathans and the Berengarias of this later 
: city itself had not spilled out over its 
until its environs were ten times greater 
But it was pageant enough for me. It 
| same thrill that band music used to bring 
of my youth. For I saw a castellated sky 
nd roofs and domes, some golden in the 
‘ome clear-cut as the teeth of a trap, some 
_ shadow and dreamlike with the opal mist 
“yom the upper bay and hung like a scarf 
't of the Battery. 
2 buildings rise, tier by tier, gilded cornice 
ut the same as the foothills rise into the 
je topmost peaks stood misted blue against 
2of thesky. And for some reason or other 
hty romantic to me. As I said before, I’d 
often enough smoke-crowned above the 
and it had the beauty of a young giant 
-unconsidered strength. And I’d often felt 
sy of Detroit, seated on its sky-blue river 
shing lakes, lordly and lusty on the fringe 
) lusty Midwest, was as pretty a picture as 
could look on. But New York was differ- 
ethan pretty. It was the center of things, 
30f power. It was where men came to try 
. the big game, and went up or went down 
power they had behind their pretenses. It 
‘ce for the big gamble. It made you a suc- 


at morning, it was a good deal likea drink 
isomething that hadn’t been often stirred 
idy of mine, and I had a foolish impulse to 
irm and say, ‘‘Some day I’ll have my heel 
ome day, instead of bunting me about like 


a calf in a corral, your crowds will step aside and say, 
“There goes John Rusk!”’ 

It was, of course, a mood and nothing more. It didn’t 
even last long, for I had troubles enough as soon as I 
landed on that hostile island, where they seemed to work 
as hard as they played. It took a little of the wind out of 
my sails. It reminded me that I was still a pretty small 
pebble on the beach of railroad operation. It even made 
me a little ashamed of my clothes. And what was more, it 
made me ashamed of my roughness. It taught me a new 
respect for system and established authority. 

My earlier training had combined to persuade me that 
railroading was mostly a triumph of physical force, that it 
was human driving power that usually got results; and I 
was right enough in a way, for the physical-force man can 
clean up local spots and pound crooked lines straight. He 
can do that through sheer fist power. But that makes for 
a one-man road, and when the man checks in his method 
collapses. It doesn’t make the system right, and it’s the 
system that counts; for unless the system is right, the 
newcomer has to learn the lesson all over again. And that’s 
how we still seem to be railroading today, with each road 
and each era going back to fundamentals again and fight- 
ing its way toward its own tricks in operation and trans- 
portation, its own methods of solving the same old 
problems. 

I’d never had much sympathy with the college theorist, 
outside the engineering department, for I felt a man ought 
to work up from the bottom and not down from the top. 
But during that New York visit of mine I bumped into the 
disturbing discovery that a man could wear a butterfly tie 
and still be a financier, just as he could indulge in the lux- 
ury of spats and at the same time design a locomotive. 

I confronted my colleagues in a chamber of polished 
wood and soft rugs up on the fourteenth floor of a marble- 
faced building with mirror-set elevators with uniformed 
attendants, and in the midst of that universal order and 
quietness I felt secretly ill at ease; and that, I suppose, 
tended to make me even more aggressive. They probably 
accepted me as something new and wild and woolly out of 
the West. And I probably was, but I didn’t let them run 
away with the idea I was a weakling. I took my stand 


and made my speech and fought for my cause with every 
ounce of bitterness in my body. 

They laughed at me in the beginning, sensing something 
ludicrous in my heroics. But they weren’t laughing much 
when I got through and our rate question was thrown open 
for discussion. I was in unknown territory and in the 
midst of unknown adversaries. But I knew my subject 
and wasn’t to be shaken from my position. I watched 
every move and parried every thrust. And in the end I 
won my point for Big Sam and the D. & B. We got our 
differentials approved and a promise of interchange of 
traffic and a chance to live. I sat with a match over the 
powder keg until they saw I meant business. I even lost 
sight of the fact, as I played my réle out to the bitter end, 
that I was threatening to blow myself up along with the 
rest of them. But I gave it to them straight from the 
shoulder, and nothing succeeds like sincerity; and you 
can’t put too much thunder into your claim when your 
cause is weak. 

I was tired out after that fight, and I remember going to 
the window while the final vote was being taken and staring 
down at the widening North River and the upper bay. To 
me it looked like an open mouth singing a never-ending 
song toward Europe. It was a mouth full of the music of 
commerce, and I wanted to have a hand in its making. I 
could see twenty million tons rolling into it and twenty 
million tons rolling out of it, season by season. I could see 
wheat trains flowing toward it across the autumn hills. I 
could see coal and corn, steel and stone, lumber and live- 
stock converging toward that tapering triangle that 
swarmed with its straitened crowds. And crowds, to me, 
meant crowds to carry, crowds to shuttle back and forth to 
the surrounding country, crowds to lift inland and crowds 
to waft seaward, crowds that would more and more seek to 
travel on wheels. : 

And above all things I wanted to learn the orchestration 
of those crowds. I wanted the power and knowledge to 
handle them, to carry to them the fruits of other men’s 
toil. I may have been a roughneck with baggy trousers 
and linen soiled with sweat, but for a few minutes there 
something with wings crouched warm in the nest of my 
soul, (Continued on Page 142) 


We Were Fighting Night and Day to Break the Blockade and Get a Wheel Moving. 
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The First Gang of Strike Breakers We Brought In Were Stoned 
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Gas, the New Goose 


ISE, if cynical, was the minister of finance who re- 

marked that the art of taxation consisted of so 
plucking the goose that it should not squawk. Equity in 
taxation, equality and justice, are noble ideals, but so 
difficult of attainment as to be almost in the nature of 
myths. They are much sought for but never found. Mean- 
while legislators must provide funds, and provide them in a 
hurry. Naturally they seek where the seeking is softest 
and produces the least squawking. 

Just because a tax is easy to get, it is not necessarily the 
most theoretically perfect measure. But long hard experi- 
ence indicates that ease of collection is an outstanding 
merit. 

When a tax proves to be simple, certain and convenient, 
incapable of evasion, free from the element of chance, 
quite. or very productive and free from any particularly 
evil characteristics of incidence and burden, it is sure to 
be widely adopted, perhaps too widely adopted. 

Probably this is a fair description of the gasoline tax for 
the maintenance and construction of highways, a measure 
which the states are taking up in a veritable fever of hurry. 
Like the former duties on alcoholic beverages and the 
present revenues derived from tobacco, such a tax appeals 
to harried lawmakers and administrative officials because 
it lacks altogether the maddening complexities which have 
made of the general property, income and inheritance taxes 
such a nightmare, not only to officialdom itself but to 
practically all citizens who happen to have any property 
or savings. 

The great danger with the gasoline tax, as with all meas- 
ures that promise well, lies in its possible abuse. When the 
goose does not squawk, rapacity, unless restrained, plucks 
all its feathers and sometimes kills the bird itself. In one 
state which has had a tax on gasoline of one cent a gallon 
there is now talk of making it six. 

Over a period of ten years, during which a program of 
highway construction might be completed, moderation as 

regards the motorist would no doubt produce a greater 
aggregate net revenue. 

No one knows as yet exactly what proportion of highway 
construction should be paid by the motorist, by the ad- 
joining and presumably benefited property owner, and by 
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the state as a whole from its general revenues, such as 
inheritance taxes. A tentative formula drawn up by a 
student of highway finance provides that half the total 
amount be furnished by automobile owners in the form of 
license fees and fuel taxes. 

This seems reasonable enough. 

From the tax standpoint farmers are a heavily burdened 
class, and any measure which approaches punitive motor 
taxation will still further penalize agriculture. But reason- 
able license fees and gasoline taxes have important ad- 
vantages aside from simplicity, certainty, convenience and 
productiveness; the ownership of automobiles has become 
so widespread that these imposts make it certain that all 
groups and elements shall contribute to the support of 
government, and very largely according to their ability 
to pay. 


What Cannot be Given 


HE apparently increasing tendency on the part of 

owners of business enterprises to give them away to a 
group of employes raises searching questions as to the pres- 
ent and future organization of industry. Any tendency 
which makes for the more adequate rewarding of faithful 
employes or for the stimulus and release of their talents 
through improved methods of partnership merits high 
commendation. Presumably also a retiring owner has con- 
fidence in the associates or assistants to whom he makes 
the gift, or he would not risk the dissipation of what he has 
worked so hard to create. 

But often there is only fallacy in supposing that a busi- 
ness can be given away. The man of constructive genius 
who has built it up can give the bricks and mortar, the 
organization, the shares of stock and even the good name. 
But he cannot present to anyone the vital spark which puts 
life into these otherwise inanimate and valueless donations 
and keeps it there. Without him the business may die or 
slowly fade into invalidism and impotence. 

A biologist has said that only one man in six million has 
genius, and only one in six thousand special skill, intelli- 
gence, courage, enterprise or strength. Business success 
may not require actual genius, but in most cases it de- 
mands a quality rare enough to excite interest, curiosity 
and even wonder. Those who possess this attribute serve 
the public more truly by exercising it than by elaborate 
schemes to distribute the personal gains that come from its 
exercise. 

Gifts and giving are of relatively little importance along- 
side the necessity of a continuous employment of labor and 
the services to society which a well-conducted business 
commonly renders. Those who become rich honestly and 
through the successful conduct of a serviceable business 
should be chiefly concerned with its continuance and exten- 
sion rather than with personal whims and theories as to 
what a rich man ought to do with his wealth. If the gift of 
a business renders the recipients capable of carrying on, and 
if that is its intention, well and good. If the motive of the 
gift is merely to relieve the conscience of the donor, the 
world will be no better off. 


Leveling Downward 


HE philosophy of history used to be attempted after 
eee events. Signs are accumulating that the trend of 
policy in the League of Nations is in the direction of a 
philosophy of history before the events. This seems to be 
the result of the collaborations of small nations. Inter- 
pretation of recent deliberations within the League of Na- 
tions would seem to suggest the following propositions: 

For all races, freedom of emigration; 

For all importing countries, free access to raw materials; 

For all exporting countries, free entry to all markets. 

This is suggested as a sort of international Bill of Rights, 
opposed to the existing order of national state rights. 
Heralded as an economic proposition, it is clearly philo- 
sophical rather than economic or political. Historical fore- 
sight in the development of natural resources would be 
eliminated. Scientific advances, technical improvements 
and inventive accomplishments would become denational- 
ized. In effect, the process would constitute a leveling 
downward. In effect, it would put a premium on low 


standards of living. It would mean & 
sources, brains and aspirations as 
would represent the negation of our 


Nations closely, in order to be sure thay 
termed international confiscation does note 
tical policy of tomorrow. 
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HE recently issued annual report of ti 
Corporation—the seventh—is the last’ 
operations, since the life of the corporaiy 
close and the next report will presumably 
counting. The War Finance Corporation 
April, 1918, as a-part of the program of w: 
paid-up capital of $500,000,000, subseribel} 
States Treasury. Following the close of th 
tions of the corporation were in process of 
liquidation when, in the spring of 1919, wii: 
the financing of the railroads still under 
More than $200,000,000 was advanced to t»1 
long since paid off. Thereupon the Con) 
the corporation to make advances to ejo 
banks that were financing exports. With ¢ 
$47,000,000 was advanced in aid of b&b 
paid. In 1921 Congress by resolution an ji 
of the Agricultural Credits Act revived th 
corporation and broadened the scope of | 
clude aid for exports, agricultural bankir z 
institutions, livestock-loan companies al 
marketing associations. 
During the four years’ activities of thire 
ration the total sum of loans approved as 
000,000, divided as follows, using round zu 
To exporters : . (9. . | uu 
To codperative-marketing associations. 
To banking and financing institutions. |. 
To livestock-loan companies . 


By no means were all these approved lois 
vanced—that is, they were not found || 
The loans actually made were as follos, 
round figures: 

To-exporters. . . 5. .S een 
To codperative-marketing associations. 
To banking and financial institutions 
To livestock-loan companies . 


On November 30, 1924, the unpaid 
was a little more than $45,000,000, andt 
repayment. The balance of the corp: 
ury of the United States is more th 
capital of the corporation. 

It is expected that the liquidation of th 
of the corporation will be enough t 
for the costs of the money used in” 
corporation. k 

This is a brilliant record of stewar 
It is much more than that. It is a brilhi 
agement of temporarily embarra sset 
The corporation has been of great 
agriculture in the years of its most 
nuity of operations has been mal 
averted, losses minimized, lands ani 
remunerative production. How mt 
tural depression of the past three yé 
without the War Finance Corpo 
guessed at. 4 

Perhaps best of all, the corporatior 
habit of government relief. The fu 
have been used to teach agricul 
corporation has taught lessons in S 
are no regrets, no vicious preceden 


will be even more highly appraised | 
today. 
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‘CY is earned; it is no 
, and.still less some- 
ch a peace conference, 
e in Paris, can hand out ready-made. 
yarliamentary democracy—requires a good 
before the company is prepared to act the 
n outside the tent does not guarantee that 
y is within, no matter how much senti- 
yallyhoo ‘‘It’s alive! It’s alive!” 
» governments in a century had spread al- 
» world, but the war and the peacemakers 
| for creating new republics in wholesale 
forget what a litter of them were patty- 
are Latvia, Finland, Esthonia and Lithu- 
2 Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and Hungary. 
of 1918 and 1919 were adopted in later 
ce and Turkey, Germany was a special 
er size. Taken together, the new experi- 
racy cover a large part of Europe and 
‘nimportant fraction of civilized mankind. 
-present a hunger in the peoples of new 
yeracy and republican forms; there was 
‘that democracy was the infallible doctor 
other democracies were created by a pater- 
oin Paris which spoke of self-determination 
2 who could not self-determine correctly, 
{ under willful rulers so long that you do 
is good for you. Now you can take 
:will shake the stuffing out of you.” 
je there has been a rather comfort- 
America that, the 
sy” having been 
v nations, we could 
hts quite satisfied. 


By Richard Washburm 


I have just been visiting some of these new democracies, 
and I cannot find that this satisfaction is justified. Any 
good advocate of democracy, any truly sympathetic and 
conscientious defender of democracy would be a fool to go 
about mumbling ‘Democracy is a success.’”’ It is much 
more important to recognize any weak spots and correct 
them; it is much more important to recognize facts. 

The first fact to realize today is that democracy as a 
mere label on a bottle, no matter how high-sounding, is 
almost worthless if there is no real democracy, no peace, no 
prosperity, no health, no happiness under the cork. 

How worthless such labels may be and what degree of 
disintegration can take place under them are illustrated 
by the one new experiment in democracy which had 
washed up a good deal of our romantic interest just before 
the war. 

That experiment was the Republic of China. I went out 
to China to look at the experiment. At that time plenty 
of persons believed that dear old China, so peaceful that 
she had been governed for centuries by invaders, had 
nevertheless succeeded in preserving a glorious culture, a 
fascinating philosophic calm and a mysterious superiority 
while other inferior civilizations rose and fell like crops of 
summer grasses. I enraged a good many of those persons 
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who like to patronize China, by telling 
the truth. I found that the China talked 
about in America was a handful of ed- 
ucated Chinese; I found that the real civilization consisted 
of the four hundred million impoverished, illiterate and 
miserable people who lived and died like flies, burdened by 
disease, filth and suffering. 

Under the hopeful young republic, although there were 
some patriots, a crew of crooked politicians and suave 
diplomats, playing one foreign nation against another in 
Peking, hung the sign ‘‘Democracy”’ over the door and 
then proceeded to govern China in a way that would have 
made a Manchu emperor blush. 

I enraged some persons who were hoodwinked by Pe- 
king’s large staff of propagandists and by the label ‘‘democ- 
racy’’ when I said that as sure as sunrise the nations of 
the world would soon have to take some kind of joint 
action to put China on her feet again and prevent her from 
becoming still more of a cancerous menace to the peace 
and the health of the world and to her own people. I was 
not interested in the label ‘‘democracy’’ to which the 
handful of oily politicians pointed; I was interested in the 
welfare of the four hundred million. 

“Oh, but China is China,” said an American to me, 
and heaved a great sigh. ‘‘China is permanent.” 

I replied, ‘“‘Not permanent, but chronic.” 

Culture as a label is nonsense if it means a few ware- 
houses of art treasures produced long ago which the aver- 
age man or woman of the country today appreciates less 
than a colored wrapper on a cake of imported soap. 
(Continued on Page 230) 
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A Woman 
Started It 


ACK in the 
days when 
the men were 


brutish, 

When their fists 
were hard and 
their necks were 
rough, 

A girl who was 
pretty and trum 
and cutish 

Refused to submit 
to the caveman 
stuff. 

“T hate these fel- 
lows who like to 
shock me,” 

She said in a very 
determined 
way, 

“And I'll marry 
no bird who's 
inclined to sock 
me 

On my lovely fea- 
tures day after 
day.” 


She wanted a man 
who would like 
to fold her 

Tenderly, fondly 
within his 
arms; 

She was vain and silly, her sisters told her, 

And thought too much of her girlish charms. 

“Your eyes,” they babbled, “will lose their twinkle, 
Your mouth will cease to be like a rose; 

Your chin will sag and your cheeks will wrinkle 
As soon as your fleeting girlhood goes.”’ 


ORAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


But she found a man who was clean and slender ; 
He cut his nails and he trimmed his beard; 
He had learned some words that were fine and tender ; 
When she heard him speak them her heart was cheered. 
Often when they were alone together 
He kissed her blithely and gave her praise ; 
She sat in their cave in inclement weather, 
While he fared forth in the stormy ways. 


Her sisters watched her, and much it mattered ; 
After years had passed she was youthful still ; 
They had all grown old, they were bruised and bat- 

tered, 
And they longed for beauty, as women will. 
She spoke concerning her man’s affection, 
When they asked her how she had kept so fair; 
They saw the effects of the male’s protection, 
And civilization began right there. 
—S. HE. Kiser. 
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What Price Grandma? 


By Aisy Dashford, Aged 8 Years 


NCE upon a time there was a gurl called Red Riding 
Hood because she wore one to keep off the dust and 
flies. One day her papa who was a poor plummer this is a 
fairy tale said to her Here kid. Beat it over to your grand- 
mas with this bottul of gin and this bun. 
Is the bun necussery asked Red in a snappy tone. 
But in the mean time a wicked wulf had eaten the old 
lady for brekfast and was waiting too eat Red to. 
When the little gurl got to her grandmas door a gruff 
voice asked whos dar. 
Qwicker than a politishun could view with alarm 3 times 
Little Red Riding Hood answered in a very superior tone 
Befo de lawd massah dey aint nobuddy out heyah but us 


chickens. She used to read judge you see. Whos in their 


she asked. 

Im your red hot grandma your red hot grandma replied 
the wulf crossing his fingers. 

Oh grandma cried the little gurl when she was inside 
what large teeth you have. 

All the better to eat you with growled the wulf jumping 
out of bed. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 
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No. 4—On the Midway at the Babylonian County Fair 


wia 
had a big stummick. Good den to you oie 
isnt it warm for Feb. | 
Yes it is answered the cop in a trembhy 
now entering the rapidly growing hamlot oJ! 
County, Ill. [ 
God gasped Red not Chicago. I would rt 
the wulfs then. | 
Ha ha said the policeman so she kickedi 
in the stummick and he fell to the sidewall 
plop. Here wulfs she saideatme. 
Well said the wulfs your grandma was é 
kind of uneasy on our stummicks. Lets no 
dance a hoe down. And they did. And Lile 
Hood married a drummer from Los Angus 
children and the malaria one of which gw 
author and broke her hart. ! 
So now my readers we will say farewell t 
in this story. Farewell. ay 


Drab Ballads 
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Gee night, at the Sorghum Corners Op: 
here, MARION WEINZ, (LEIT, WEINZ 
BONE DryADs & MusIcAL NYMPHS), sig 
: (Continued on Page 94) 
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ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“Oh, Buster! What Can That Policeman 
be Wanting of Your Father? He Simply 


“*l Wonder if He is Under Arrest. If 


He is in Trouble I Must Go to Him’’ 


Cannot Keep Out of Trouble 


Inspector’? 


“Congratulate Me, Vil Officer Casey 
Informs Me I am Elected Garbage 
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9 easily prepared with Campbell's! 


The majority of Campbell’s Soups are made with meat. But 
many people prefer, either regularly or at special times, nourishing and 
delicious vegetable soups in which meat is not an ingredient. 

During Lent, on Fridays throughout the year—in fact any time 
when a smooth, rich cream soup—strictly vegetable—appeals to the 
appetite, Campbell’s Tomato, Pea or Celery, prepared with milk, is 
hard to equal. 

Luscious, red-ripe tomatoes—just the pure juices and tender 
““fruity’’ parts. Small selected peas—the kind that have the most 
tempting flavor. Crisp, snow-white celery such as you would gladly 
pass around your table. Each of these—enriched with golden butter, 
delightfully seasoned, wonderfully satisfying. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


Read on the labels how 
quickly and easily Cream 
Soups are prepared with 
these vegetable purees, 
by adding milk instead 
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Seek the Label Red-and-White, 
ere you'll surely find delight— 
ups that always are delicious— 
ups so healthful and nutritious! 


, YF alo CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 
q Sop CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. 
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minutes in Doctor Al- 

lan’s San Francisco 
house, and then in his con- 
sequent haste he burned his 
tongue with his morning tea 
and suffered a nipped finger 
at the beak of an erratic old 
parrot that resented hurried 
attentions and an unvarying 
diet of crusts and cold coffee: 

At seven o’clock the old 
Chinaman walked from his 
kitchen to the living room of 
the house. The living room 
was a field of action wherein 
on the previous night there 
had been staged the Battle 
of MahJongg. JimSin’s first 
survey of the night’s activity 
inspired a splutter of sul- 
phurie criticism, but while 
these cackling phrases were 
yet flaming in his throat he 
checked them—‘“‘The silent 
man is never strangled by his 
own tongue.” 

His mood needed action. 

“True enough,” he re- 
flected, ‘‘that violence is the 
destruction of children and 

.fools and soldiers. I am not 
a soldier noramIachild. I 
must therefore be a fool, be- 
cause my next act will be 
violent.” 

Enough is enough. 

Deliberation marked the 
old Chinaman’s movements 
as he returned from the dis- 
ordered living room to his 
kitchen. From the rack op- 
posite the sink he selected a 
dish towel. He turned on 
the cold water faucet and for 
thirty seconds he held the 
towel in the running water. 
When all of its fabric was 
soaked he wrung the super- 
fluous water out of it with 
three impulsive twists, and 
then upon the resonant 
drain board of the sink he be- 
gan an attack with the soggy 
towel. He derived from his 
exercise an outlet for his sur- 
charge of petulant anger 
which the Mah Jongg epi- 
demic had inspired. 

Bam! And again bam! And for the third and last time 
an enthusiastic, enjoyable bam! 

With this third violent act he let the towel remain on the 
drain board of the sink. 

“The superior man bows to the will of heaven. I am 
refreshed by the departure of the demons of anger, and 
now, spiritually cleansed, I shall return to my labor.” 

He made his way back to the living room of the house 
and in twenty minutes the disordered tiles on the Mah 
Jongg tables were stored in their boxes. He folded the 
tables and put them away and soon thereafter the room 
was once more a credit to the house over which Doctor 
Allan’s wife presided. He had worked with an energy 
which left him fatigued with nervousness, and presently, 
in spite of the early hour, he returned to his own room, 
where from a vermilion chest parked beneath his bed he 
lifted a small earthenware jug. He removed:-the stopper 
from the jug and with closed eyes he indulged himself in a 
mammoth drink of its contained liquor. 

“True enough, a corkscrew can never pull a man out of 
trouble, but now and then it dulls his vision and blinds 
him to the tragedies which are forever played on this 
earthly stage.” 

He set the earthenware jug back into the vermilion 
chest and snapped the pendent lock which closed his 
treasure from whoever might invade his personal domain. 
He returned to his kitchen to begin the preparation of 
Doctor Allan’s breakfast. 

At eight o’clock he served the doctor’s breakfast in the 
dining room of the house, interrupting his attentions to the 
doctor long enough to carry Mrs. Allan’s breakfast tray 
upstairs to her. When he returned the doctor had finished 
his second cup of coffee. Jim Sin seized upon the moment 
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as one favorable for accomplishing an ambition which had 
developed with his morning survey of the débris of rec- 
reation that he had discovered two hours earlier in the 
disordered living room. Facing the doctor across the table, 
standing with stooped shoulders and looking sidewise out 
of his eyes at a flaring keadline spread across the doctor’s 
morning paper, he began an elaborate recitation whose 
theme was the sudden illness of a mysterious cousin. 

“Him all time sick. Catchum letter. He talk my cousin 
mebbe die. He old man. No see him mebby fitty year. 
I go way now. Come back, mebbe 4 

““Where does this cousin of yours live?”’ 

“Live Saclamento lilly boy. Change his house. Mebbe 
Modesto, mebbe Pal Alto, mebbe es 

“How you know he sick, you no savvy where he live?”’ 

Doctor Allan’s endeavor to pin Jim Sin to the elusive 
truth found the inquisitor himself lapsing into his victim’s 
pidgin English. 

Jim Sin lifted his eyes and accorded the doctor a glance 
wherein were mingled compassion and resentment. He 
made no verbal reply, but with a sudden dignity he pointed 
first to the doctor, then to himself, then to the heavens and 
then to earth. 

“Secret. Tonight I go see old man uncle Grant 
Avenue. I get you numbah-one boy. He cook for you 
while I go. All time lady too much play Mah Jongg lose 
money. I likee go way sometime night. Mis’ Allan tell me 
stay here cookum dinner ten people. Pretty soon mebbe 
I die. I go way see my cousin. New boy clean up Mah 
Jongg room for Mis’ Allan. Mebbe when I come back 
Mah Jongg finish.” 

Seeing more clearly now, Doctor Allan was infused with 
a sudden resolve to become master of his own house. He 
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Then in His Dreaming He Saw a Cascade of Golden Coin Pour Forth at the Tiger’s Feet 
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of the day vre 
ing afreedorin 
by Mah Jongg or house guests, he retir« t 
where he adorned himself for a journey tth 
Wisdom in Chinatown, where, awaiting hi) 1 
other elect of the exclusive social tong to wlth 

About his thin chest he buttoned a felt jc 
tective armor against the chill fogs of tha 
summer night. Over this, sagging in unex'cl 
wore one of Doctor Allan’s discarded golf co's. 
his black silk house slippers for a pair ofl 
street shoes, wherein his feet had room ti{i\ 
life, wild and free. On his head, for the fill: 
costume, he set an old black felt hat wise 
curves had retained their original state 1" 


panions at our meeting place.” 


Where the Jackson Street car swings t 
Street Jim Sin hopped off and shuffled di 


Cavern of Wisdom. a 


At this moment his six companions, wh 
in various San Francisco residences, were 
§ 


With them, scraping along in a leaning po 


baseboard of the dark room, first in one di 


in the opposite, enjoying the contact of 
against his sleek fur, walked the fat cat, 


In his prime Hoy Quah had been the rat 
pion of Chinatown, but long years of com 
seven lazy masters who lavished upon th 
cacies in the form of chicken wings and | 
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aven’t you often thought, as you packed your lard 
-a@ Spoon or a measuring cup, what a bothersome, 
€ssy business it is? Wasteful, too, and inaccurate. 
his new ‘‘Silverleaf’? way is so much quicker and 
isier. You just score the print as shown on the flap 
‘the carton, and in a twinkling, cut the exact 
nount you need! 

It’s an old stand-by that comes to you in this 
-W, convenient form. Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ has been 
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““Best to buy 
for bake or fry’’ 


famous these many years as a brand of lard that is 
guaranteed pure, uniformly fine, perfect for all 
shortening and frying. 

Order one of these pound ‘‘Silverleaf’’ cartons the 
next time you need lard—unless you prefer to buy in 
larger quantities such as the 2, 4 or 8-pound pails. In 
either case, the Swift name and the silver leaves on 
the label will always be an assurance that you are 
really getting ‘‘Silverleaf’’. 


Swift & Company 


In one-pound cartons 
or pails of 2, 4 
and 8 pounds 


[ts “Silverleaf 
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(Continued from Page 38)’ 
had rendered Hoy Quah too corpulent for success at the 
chase. 

At the doorway of the Cavern of Wisdom, under a single 
dim electric bulb, Jim Sin paused long enough to deliver 
upon the darkened panels of the door an interrupted series 
of alarms, which, according to the private ritual of the 
seven, announced to the waiting elect a companion mem- 
ber of the Cavern crew. 

The door opened before him, and a moment later, after 
salutations had been exchanged, he was seated at a teak- 
wood table sipping a libation of lukewarm tea, conscious 
of a sense of gratitude to whatever reigning gods of the 
night might have permitted him to arrive safely at this 
congenial haven. 

At another table were seated four of Jim Sin’s com- 
panions, and these old men, faithful retainers in long- 
established households of San Francisco, were gambling at 
Mah Jongg with a set of yellow tiles whose discoloration 
bore witness to long years of use. The game excited in Jim 
Sin’s mind acute memories of lost hours which he had 
suffered through the vogue which had fascinated the 
evening guests at his master’s house. He compared the 
technie of the rapid play before him with the hesitation 
and clamor that marked the game as it was played by 
Doctor Allan’s guests. 

The game ended. Twenty cents changed hands. The 
new game began. Jim Sin drank a fifth cup of tea and 
turned to the two old men beside him. 

“Truly a royal game, spoiled as usual by the methods of 
America. I have suffered the loss of many hours of free- 
dom which could otherwise have been spent here with you, 
and I have had to watch my master’s wife and her guests 
make every known mistake playing this game until I was 
filled with sentiments unworthy of one who has tried to 
guide himself along the Pathway of the Perfect Way.” 

“‘Tt is such an ancient game in China,” one of the idle 
trio returned, “‘that the thing that surprises me is that it 
did not invade this country long years ago.” 

“‘Ladies played cards in those early days, or else played 
at love,” the third member interposed. “‘Even then the 
game was not popular with us. We preferred, as you 
remember, fan-tan and faro and poker and the other 
American games.” 

“Particularly poker.” This from Jim Sin’s fat compan- 
ion. ‘‘Through the long winters in the railroad camps 
when we were in the mountain snows poker was to us the 
great gift of the 
Gods of Chance.” 

“Ai, poker and 
the fumes of good 
black opium, 
which kept us out 
of the clutches of 
the Sierra snow.” 

“Not all of our 
people escaped 
the snow.” 

“True enough. 
You are thinking 
of the men who 
were working be- 
yond Dutch 
Flat—the men 
who were swept 
into Cafion Creek 
almost three score 
years ago. More 
than a hundred of 
our countrymen 
went to their 
death in an ava- 
lanche of snow 
and twisted 
trees.” 

At this the fat 
Chinaman, Moy 
Gow, got to his 
feet and with a 
single phrase he 
claimed the atten- 
tion of the Mah 
Jongg players. 

“T will inter- 
rupt you to say 
that I am re- 
minded of a duty 
yet to be per- 
formed by those 
of us who try to 
walk according to 
the Perfect Way. 
I speak of our 
brothers who 
sleep in their un- 
quiet resting place 
in the high hills. 
I am reminded of 


“In China I Was a Fighting Man,” He Boasted. 
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the pledge to which we all subscribed. I think that the hour 
for their removal to their quiet graves in the country of our 
birth has come. We are old men now, and of the early mul- 
titude we alone remain.” 

At the speaker’s words other interests were forgotten 
and old memories revived. Each of the seven lived again 
the long-departed days of his youth on the railroad line 
which had fought its way through the rough country of the 
California Sierra. 

Presently one of the men at the Mah Jongg table spoke: 

“Tt is time that our old companions were transferred 
from this foreign ground to the peaceful domain outside of 
Canton.”’ Nodding heads indorsed the speaker’s words. 

“True enough,’”’ one of the old men agreed. ‘Within 
another ten years probably none of us will remain to 
accomplish our obligation to our brothers.” 

““Who at this moment is free for this work?”’ 

Jim Sin spoke quickly. 

“T have two weeks or three weeks, if necessary, which 
I can devote to the discharge of our duty.” 

“Well enough. We shall share equally, the seven of us, 
in the expense attached to this project. It is a kindly one 
and in keeping with the Five Perfect Virtues. The reward 
may be only the realization of duty performed, but in that 
we shall all enjoy equal recompense.” 

Within the hour Jim Sin had refreshed his memory of the 
territory surrounding the scene of the early tragedy where 
an avalanche had destroyed half the members of a con- 
struction camp on the Central Pacific in 1865. A hundred 
Chinese laborers had been swept from the railroad grade to 
the cafion depths and buried under fifty feet of snow. In 
the spring when the snow melted, their bodies had been 
found. Their remains had been hurriedly covered up by a 
burial crew of white men who had worked under too much 
pressure to indulge themselves in whatever unworthy 
vandalism might have been prompted by the sight of the 
worthless jade bracelets and the devil-chasing silver chains 
which the victims of the catastrophe had worn. The 
impromptu graves had endured throughout the years 
untouched by the victims’ countrymen, for this would 
have been forbidden desecration; but now, after long 
years, the day for the transfer to their permanent sleeping 
place in China had arrived. 

At eleven o’clock that night Jim Sin bade his compan- 
ions farewell and left the Cavern of Wisdom. 

“‘T will begin my journey to the scene of our early days 
tomorrow. Putting quicksand in the hourglass does not 


shorten the day, nor change the march of in 
be diligent with my work and I shall mee), 
I return.” 

He bowed with ceremony to each of his 
and with a final admonition against the «| 
addressed to Hoy Quah, the fat cat, be 
directly to Doctor Allan’s house. 

Awaiting him in the kitchen he found 
cook. For a moment the pair eyed each } 
and then Jim Sin essayed a greeting inj} 
dialect. Back of the greeting was nothing | 
nevertheless, according to his code, he 4s) 
visitor all of the happy things of life. r 

The visitor explained that his name We 
in a dialect of the north which Jim Sin we 
fectly. 

Now that the first exchanges were 1 
remained of the ceremonial to be enjoye'y 
the few hot cups of tea. Jim Sin brewed {2 
the while to Yut’s recital of a multituds) 
cerning his life. 

“T was the bravest soldier in the gener’ 
declared. ‘‘When the Great War camet} 
needed me. With me came hundreds of wf 

““What did you do in the war?” Jim Sijj 

“T fought with guns and swords * 
hundreds of the enemy.’ 

Doctor Allan, entering the kitchen alt 
confronted the pair. He turned to Jim Sir 

“This boy Yut new boy. Good cook. He: 
Chinese boss in railroad gang. Let him sle| i 
room next to yours while you go way. Bri’ 
wich or something and bottle of beer.” 

The doctor left abruptly, and Jim Sin, ;at 
his countryman. Derision sounded in his )j 

“Facing the enemy at the stew kettles st 
battlefield! Hai! Prepare thy master’h 
here, while I retrieve the beer for his |n 
And another thing, brave one, bewareo! 
parrot lest he snip thy heroic body in ty 4 
swords of his beak. Another thought, hero V 
the canaries in Mis’ Allan’s room wear ja 
with starch for protection against theiat 
they mistake you for a grain of millet sel. 
be naught but an honest estimate of youin 

Jim Sin left the kitchen and walked to t? 
which had been built into the walls of ie 


“While the American Armies Were in France I Served With Them”’ 


desire 
st sug- 
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Not only is it Auman to want the best—it 
is also wise. 


The object of every investment you make is 
to gain satisfaction. And nothing satisfies 
so well as ownership of that which is 
acknowledged to be the finest of its kind. 


Moreover, as in the case of Cadillac, the best 


is also reliable and lasting, and hence more 
economical in the end. 


Sound business judgment as well as the 
human desire for that which is best prompts 
the selection of the Cadillac. 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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ARLY Sunday morning John 
Quincy was awakened by a sharp 
knock onhis door. Rising sleep- 

ily and donning dressing gown and slippers, he opened it 
to admit his Aunt Minerva. She had a worried air. 

“ Are you all right, John Quincy?” she inquired. 

“Surely. That is, I would be if I hadn’t been dragged 
out of bed a full hour before I intended to get up.” 

“T’m sorry, but I had to have a look at you.”’ She took a 
newspaper from under her arm and handed it to him. 
“What’s all this?” ‘ 

An eight-column head on the first page caught even 
John Quincy’s sleepy eye. “Boston Man Has Strange 
Adventure on Water Front.’’ Smaller heads announced 
that Mr. John Quincy Winterslip had been rescued from 
an unwelcome trip to China, in the nick of time, by three 
midshipmen from the Oregon. Poor Pete Mayberry! He 
had been the real hero of the affair, but his own paper 
would not come out again until Monday evening, and rivals 
had beaten him to the story. John Quincy yawned. 

“All true, my dear,” he said. “I was on the verge of 
leaving you when the Navy saved me. Life, you perceive, 
has become a musical comedy.” 

“‘But why should anyone want to shanghai you?”’ cried 
Miss Minerva. 

“Ah, I hoped you’d ask me that. It happens that your 
nephew has a brain. His keen, analytical werk as a detec- 
tive is getting someone’s goat. 
He admitted as much in a letter 
he sent me the night he took a 
few shots at my head.” 

‘Someone shot at you!”’ 
gasped Miss Minerva. 

*T’ll say so! You rather fancy 
yourself as a sleuth, but is any- 
body taking aim at you from be- 
hind bushes? Answer me that!”’ 
Miss Minerva sat down weakly ° 
on a chair. 

““You’re going home on the 
next boat,’’ she announced. He 
laughed. 

“About two weeks ago I made 
that suggestion to you. And 
what was your reply? Ah, my 
dear, the tables are turned. I’m 
not going home on the next boat. 
I may never go home. This gay, 
carefree, sudden country begins 
to appeal to me. Let me read 
about myself.”” He returned to 
the paper. 

“The clock was turned back 
thirty years on the Honolulu 
water front last night,’’ began 
the somewhat imaginative ac- 
count. It closed with the news 
that the tramp steamer Mary S. 
Allison had left port before the 
police could boardher. Evidently 
she’d had steam up and papers ready, and was only await- 
ing the return of the red-haired man and his victim. 
John Quincy handed the paper back to his aunt. 

“Too bad,” he remarked. ‘‘They slipped through Hal- 
let’s fingers.” 

“Of course they did,’ she snapped. ‘‘Everybody does. 
I’d like a talk with Captain Hallet. If I could only tell him 
what I think of him, I’d feel better.” 

“Save that paper,’ John Quincy said. ‘‘I want to send 
it to mother.”” She stared at him. 

“Are you mad? Poor Grace, she’d have a nervous 
breakdown. I only hope she doesn’t hear of this until 
you’re back in Boston safe and sound.” 

“Oh, yes, Boston,” laughed John Quincy. ‘Quaint old 
town, they tell me. I must visit there some day. Now if 
you'll leave me a minute, I’ll prepare to join you at break- 
fast and relate the story of my adventurous life.” 

‘Very well,’’ agreed Miss Minerva, rising. She paused 
at the door. ‘‘A little witch hazel might help your face.” 

“The scars of honorable battle,’”’ said her nephew. 
“Why remove them?”’ 

“Honorable fiddlesticks!’”? Miss Minerva answered. 
“After all, the Back Bay has its good points.’’ But in the 
hall outside she smiled a delighted little smile. 

When John Quincy and his aunt were leaving the dining 
room after breakfast, Kamaikui, stiff and dignified in a 
freshly laundered holoku, approached the boy. 

“So very happy to see you safe this morning,” she an- 
nounced. 

“Why, thank you, Kamaikui,”’ he answered. He won- 
dered. Was Kaohla responsible for his troubles, and if so, 
did this silent woman know of her grandson’s activities? 
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Another Moment — What Then? John Quincy Wondered 


“Poor thing,’’ Miss Minerva said as they entered the 
living room. ‘‘She’s been quite downcast since Dan went. 
I’m sorry for her. I’ve always liked her.’ 

“Naturally,” smiled John Quincy. “There’s a bond 
between you.” 

““What’s that?” 

“Two vanishing races—yours and hers. 
Brahman and the pure Hawaiian.” 

Later in the morning Carlota Egan telephoned him, 
greatly excited. She had just seen the Sunday paper. 

“All true,” he admitted. ‘‘While you were dancing 
your heart out I was struggling to side-step a tour of the 
Orient.” 

“T shouldn’t have had a happy moment if I’d known.” 

“Then I’m glad you didn’t. Big party, I suppose?” 

“Yes. You know, I’ve been terribly worried about you 
ever since that night on the avenue. I want to talk with 
you. Will you come and see me?”’ 

“Will 1? I’m on my way already.” 

He hung up the receiver and hastened down the beach. 
Carlota was sitting on the white sand not far from the 
Reef and Palm, all in white herself; a serious, wide-eyed 
Carlota quite different from the gay girl who had been 
hurrying to a party the night before. John Quincy dropped 
down beside her, and for a time they talked of the dance 
and of his adventure. Suddenly she turned to him. 

“T have no right to ask it, I know; but I want you to do 
something for me.” 

“Tt will make me very happy—anything you ask.” 

“Go back to Boston.” 

“What? Not that! I was wrong—that wouldn’t make 
me happy.” 


The Boston 


iY 

ANY 
) 
: 


“Yes, it would. Y¢, 
so now, perhaps. You; 
the sun out here, but |, 
kind of place. We're r 
of people. You thinky 
but you’d soon forget. } 
your own sort—the so 1 
terested in the things} 
you. Please go.” 

“Tt would be retreatiy 
he objected. 

“But you proved yo , 
night. I’m afraid for u 
out here has a terrible | 
you. I’d never forgivi 
anything happened to » 

“That’s sweet of yo” 
closer. But confoundt, 
Agatha! Bound to Agih 
ties of honor. He edg ; 
“T’ll think about it,” | ; 

“T’m leaving Hone h 
know,” she reminded 1 

“T know. You'll ha}: 
timein England.” She\c 

“Oh, I dread the wha 
heart is set on it andIs 
him. But I shan’t enjy 
up to England.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“No, I’m nou 
cated—crude, really-u: 
the islands.” 

“But you wouldn’ 
here all your life?” 

“No, indeed. It’sala 
to loll about in. But’y 
northern blood to be satisfied with that. O)« 
I want dad to sell and we'll go to the miei. 
some sort of work.” ‘ 

‘Any particular place on the mainland‘ 

“Well, I haven’t been about much, of «ur 
the time I was at school I kept thinking Ir: 
San Francisco than in any other city in thw 

“Good!”’ John Quincy cried. “That’siy 
You remember that morning on the ferry h 
out your hand to me and said, ‘Welcome ' j 

“But you corrected me at once. You sa\y 
in Boston.” 

“T see my error now.” She shook her lac 

“A moment’s madness, but you'll riov 
an Easterner and you could never be bop 
else.” 

“Oh, yes, I could,” he assured her. “I’ni\ 
wandering Winterslip. Any old placeweha1)t 
This time he did lean rather close. ‘‘I coulbe 
where,” he began. He wanted to add “Vth 
Agatha’s slim patrician hand was on his slul 
where,” he repeated, with a different infiti 
sounded from the Reef and Palm. Carlotr 

“That’s lunch.”” John Quincy stood t« 
the point—where you go,” she went on. “Ish 
something for me.” 

“T know. If you’d asked anything else} t 
be up to my neck in it now. But what yc/sv 
take a bit of doing. To leave Hawaii—anva) 
you ae Sk 

“T meant to be very firm about it,” shor" 

“But I must have a little time to conde 
wait?’’ She smiled up at him, i 

““You’re so much wiser than I am,” sheait 
wait.” ; 

He went slowly along the beach. Unsopstl 
and charming. ‘‘ You're so much wiser thal: 
on the mainland could one encounter ‘! 
who'd say that? He had quite forgottenha 
when she said it. 

In the afternoon John Quincy visited tl P' 
Hallet was in his room in rather a groucl ” 
was out somewhere hunting the watch. ?% 
found it yet. John Quincy was mildly rej0V 

“Well, you saw it, didn’t you?” growleM* 
in Sam Hill didn’t you grab it?”’ t 

“Because they tied my hands,” John (10 
him. ‘I’ve narrowed the search down foy®! 
drivers of Honolulu.” 

“Wundreds of them, my boy.” 

“More than that, I’ve given you the fi t 
on the license plate of the car. If you'r 
you ought to be able to land that wateh )¥ 

“Oh, we'll land it,” Hallet said. “Giv 

(Continued on Page # er 
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Speed of the Country’s 
Famous Fast Trains 


Miles 
per hour 


Twentieth Century . . . 55 
Broadway Limited . . . 55 
| Merchants Limited . . . 60 
| Pr Detroiter mer. bs.) a) S'S 

— Wolverineses 1 U20% ' 8% 55 


SS Ie: 
eredsMls til Fo) 6 55 


California Limited . . . 40 
Olympiangeee Woes ote. 40 
Overland Limited .. . 50 


Golden State Limited 


+ 30 


} Miles per Hour 


25 Miles tothe Gallon 
—§%2§ Miles in8 Seconds 


tone step, the new good Maxwell creates owners declare is lower than any previous 
‘ immeasurably higher conception of the motor car experience has ever taught them 
illar’s buying power in its relation to motor to expect. 


tr speed and power. : : 
4 * For the cause of this revolutionary achieve- 


ment, credit the engineering genius which 
produced the Chrysler Six, the wonderful 
plants in which the good Maxwell is manu- 
factured from wheels to body, from radiator 
> becomes used to leading traffic in the to rear axle. 

y because of a flashing acceleration which 
not surpassed by any car built today. 


1e Owner of this new good Maxwell finds 
it an ability for sustained speed which 
ns his respect no matter how powerful 
e cars which he has driven before. 


In this new Maxwell, Chrysler engineers and 
Maxwell’s fine workmanship have advanced 
> finds himself enjoying these advantages __ the ability of four cylinders beyond anything 
an Operating and maintenance cost which the industry had previously produced. 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, Duco finish standard on all 
Maxwell models. Shrouded visor integral with roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Club Sedan, $1045; Standard 
Sedan, $1095; Special Sedan, $1245. All prices f.o. b. Detroit, Tax extra. 


There are Maxwell detilers everywhere. All are in position to extend 
the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


TheNew Good 


MAXWELL 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

Time was just what John Quincy had to give them. 
Monday came and went. Miss Minerva was bitterly 
sarcastic. 

“Patience are a very lovely virtue,” John Quincy told 
her. “I got that from Charlie.” 

“ At any rate,”’ she snapped, “it are a virtue very much 
needed with Captain Hallet in charge.” 

In another direction, too, John Quincy was called upon 
to exercise patience. Agatha Parker was unaccountably 
silent regarding that short peremptory cable he had sent on 
his big night in town. Was she offended? The Parkers 
were notoriously not a family who accepted dictation. 
But in such a vital matter as this a girl should be willing to 
listen to reason. 

Late Tuesday afternoon Chan telephoned from the 
station house—unquestionably Chan this time. Would 
John Quincy do him the great honor to join him for an 
early dinner at the Alexander Young Hotel? 

‘“‘Something doing, Charlie?” cried the boy eagerly. 

“Maybe it might be,” answered Chan, “‘and maybe also 
not. At six o’clock in hotel lobby, if you will so far con- 
descend.” 

“J’l] be there,” John Quincy promised, and he was. 

He greeted Chan with anxious, inquiring eyes, but the 
Chinaman was suave and entirely noncommittal. He led 
John Quincy to the dining room and carefully selected a 
table by a front window. 

“Do me the great favor to recline,” he suggested. John 
Quincy reclined. 

‘‘Charlie, don’t keep me in suspense,”’ he pleaded. Chan 
smiled. 

“Let us not shade the feast with gloomy murder talk,” 
he replied. ‘‘This are social meeting. Is it that you are in 
the mood to dry up plate of soup?”’ 

“Why, yes, of course,’ John Quincy answered. Polite- 
ness, he saw, dictated that he hide his curiosity. 

“Two of the soup,” ordered Chan of a white-jacketed 
waiter. A car drew up to the door of the Alexander Young. 
Chan half rose, staring at it keenly. He dropped back to 
his seat. “It is my high delight to entertain you thus 
humbly before you are restored to Boston. Converse at 
some length of Boston. I feel interested.” 

‘Really?’ smiled the boy. 

“‘Undubitably. Gentleman I meet once say Boston are 
like China. The future of both, he say, lies in graveyards 
where repose useless bodies of honored guests on high. I 
am fogged as to meaning.” 


isa 
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John Quincy Dropped Down Beside Her. Suddenly She Turned to Him. ‘‘I Have No Right to Ask it, I Know; But I Want You to Do Something for i 
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“He meant both places live in the past,” John Quincy 
explained. ‘And he was right, in a way. Boston, like 
China, boasts a glorious history. But that isn’t saying the 
Boston of today isn’t progressive. Why, do you know —_—” 

He talked eloquently of his native city. Chan listened. 

“Always,” he sighed, when John Quincy finished, “I 
have unlimited yearning for travel.’’ He paused to watch 
another car draw up before the hotel. 
“But it are unavailable. I am policeman 
on small remuneration. In my youth, 
rambling on evening hillside or by moonly 
ocean, I dream of more lofty position. Not 
sonow. But that other American citizen, 
my eldest son, he are dreamingtoo. Maybe 
for him dreams eventuate. Perhaps he be- 
come second Baby Ruth, home-run em- 
peror, applause of thousands making him 
deaf. Who knows it?” 

The dinner passed, unshaded by gloomy 
talk, and they went outside. Chan prof- 
fered a cigar of which he spoke in the most 
belittling fashion. He suggested that they 
stand for a time before the hotel door. 

“Waiting for somebody?” inquired 
John Quincy, unable longer to dissemble. 

“Precisely the fact. Barely dare to 
mention it, however. Great disappoint- 
ment may drive up here any minute 
now.” ; 

An open car stopped before the hotel 
entrance. John Quincy’s eyes sought the 
license plate and he got an immediate 
thrill. The first two figures were 33. A 
party of tourists, aman and two women, 
alighted. The door man ran forward and 
busied himself with luggage. Chan strolled 
across the walk, and as the Japanese 
driver shifted his gears preparatory to 
driving away put a restraining hand on the car door. 

“One moment, please.’’ The Jap turned, fright in his 
eyes. “You are Okuda, from auto stand across way?” 

“Yes-s,”’ hissed the driver. 

“You are now returned from exploring island with party 
of tourists? You leave this spot early Sunday morning?”’ 

“Yes-s.” 

“Is it possible that you wear wrist watch, please?” 

eo eS-s,: 

“Deign to reveal face of same.” 


Carlota Egan 


The Jap hesitated. Chan leaned far oy 
and thrust aside the man’s coat sleeve. H 
pleased light in his eyes, and held open the 

“Kindly embark into tonneau, Mr. Wint«jj 
ently John Quincy got in. Chan took hip’ 
driver’s side. “The police station, if you w | 
The car leaped forward. 

The essential clew! Theh 
John Quincy’s heart beat st 
rear of the car where, only fe 
fore, he had been bound ang: 
tain Hallet’s grim face reliag 
lines when he met them ath 
room. 

“You got him, eh? Gc 
glanced at the prisoner y 
that watch off him, Char!" 

Charlie obeyed. He 
watch for a moment. 

“Tnexpensive timpic 
brand,” he announce | 
faint and far away. Dn 
emerge into light. T};J 
small wrist. Yet wor! 
convey impression ope 
man with wrist of yitl 
cumference.”’ Hallen: 

“Yes, that’s rig 
man has owned thisjat 
a big wrist; but mt 
olulu have, you 
Okuda. You onde 
means to lie to me? 

“T do not lie, sir. 

“No, you bet yous 
don’t. First, tell n y 
your car last Saturcy | 

“Saturday night 

“That’s what I said!” 

“Ah, yes. Two sailors from ship. Engze 
paying large cash at once. I drive to shopn. 
wait long time. Then off we go to dock wa: 
ger in back.” | 

“Know the names of those sailors?” 

“Could not say.” 

“What ship were they from?” 

“How can I know? Not told.” 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Congoleum Art-Rug. 


_ GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED: 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Above is shown Congoleum Rug No. 378 surrounded by Congoleum Rug-Border No. 150 


Creating a charming room— 


Graceful lines and color harmony mean every- They are made in one flat-lying, durable piece, 
thing in home decorating. Too many straight lines — which cannot curl at the edges or corners. 
give a prim, severe effect. In the room shown 
above, note how skilfully curving lines have been 
introduced by the clock on the bookcase, the mirror _ 
of the chiffonier and the pattern of flowers on the 2? GM MAIS TS Gouk ace suddinidedans x 4% feet 1.95 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug. 9 X12 feet 18.00 _toharmonize with them, 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owin§ to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


9 feet $ 9.00 The patterns illustrated 1%x3 feet $ .60 
9 feet 11.25 are made only ix the five ¢ x 3 feet 1.40 
9 feet 13.50 large sizes. The smaller 

0 3 
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Variety of Beautiful Patterns 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug-Border 


The illustration shows Congoleum Rug-Border laid 
over an old, worn wooden floor. These Rug-Borders 
look for all the world like real hardwood flooring. 
They are made in five very attractive grainings, and in 
and add.a touch of colorful individuality. two widths— 24 inches, which retails at 60c per running 
yard, and 36 inches, retailing at 75c per square yard. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs solve many a problem for 
a woman bent on creating a charming room. Such 
a variety of patterns from which to choose! One 
of them is sure to harmonize with any furnishings 


But Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are something 


more than rugs—they are the most modern form ConcoLeum-NaIrRN INC. 


‘ . F ; Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
of floor-covering that science has devised. An Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland 


. ' . é London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
occasion al mopping makes them just like new. In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Pattern 
No. 558 


Patt Pattern ee Pattern 
No. 323 No. 396 No. 552 


‘ XK 
SSS 


Facsimile of Gold Seal 
that is pasted on every 
guaranteed Gold-Seal 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“All right. I’m coming now to the important thing. 
Understand? The truth—that’s what I want! Where did 
you get this watch?” 

“T buy him,” said the Jap. 

“You bought him? Where?” 

“At jewel store of Chinese Lau Ho on Maunakea Street.” 
Hallet turned to Chan. 

‘Know the place, Charlie?’”’ Chan nodded. 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Open now?” 

“Open until hour of ten, maybe more.” 

“Good!” said Hallet. ‘‘Come along, Okuda. You can 
drive us there.” 

Lau Ho, a little wizened Chinaman, sat back of his work- 
bench with a microscope screwed into one dim old eye. 
The four men who entered his tiny store filled it to over- 
flowing, but he gave them barely a glance. 

“Come on, Ho, wake up,’’ Hallet cried. 

With the utmost deliberation the Chinaman descended 
from his stool and approached the counter. He regarded 
Hallet with a hostile eye. The captain laid the wrist watch 
on top of a show case in which reposed many trays of jade. 

“Eyer see that before?” he inquired. Lau Ho regarded 
it casually. Slowly he raised his eyes. 

“Maybe so. Cannot say,” he replied in a high, squeaky 
voice. Hallet reddened. 

“Nonsense! You had it here in the store and you sold it 
to this Jap. Now, didn’t you?” Lau Ho dreamily re- 
garded the taxi driver. 

“Maybe so. Cannot say.” 

“Damn it!” cried Hallet. ‘You know who I am?” 

“Policeman, maybe.” 

“Policeman maybe, yes! And I want you to tell me 
about this watch. Now wake up and come across or by the 
Lord Harry * 

Chan laid a deferential hand on his chief’s arm. 

“Humbly suggest I attempt this,” he said. _ 

Hallet nodded. “All right; he’s your meat, Charlie.” 

Chan bowed with a great show of politeness. He 
launched into a long story in Chinese. Lau Ho looked at 
him with slight interest. Presently he squeaked a brief 
reply. Chan resumed his flow of talk. Occasionally he 
paused and Lau Ho spoke. In a few moments Chan 
turned, beaming. 

“Story are now completely extracted like aching tooth,” 
he said. “Wrist watch was brought to Lau Ho on Thurs- 
day, same week as murder. Offered him on sale by young 
man darkly colored, with small knife sear marring cheek. Lau 
Ho-buy and repair watch, interior works being in injured 
state. Saturday morning he sell at seemly profit to Japa- 
nese, presumably this Okuda here, but Lau Ho will not 
swear. Saturday night dark young man appear much 
overwhelmed with excitement and demand watch again, 
please. Lau Ho say it is sold to Japanese. Which Japanese? 
Lau Ho is not aware of name, and cannot describe, all 
Japanese faces being uninteresting outlook for him. Dark 
young man curse and fly. Appear frequently demanding 
any news, but Lau Ho is unable to oblige. Such are story 
of this jewel merchant here.” 

They went out onto the street. Hallet scowled at the Jap. 

“All right, run along. I’ll keep the watch.” 

“Very thankful,” said the taxi driver, and leaped into 
his car. Hallet turned to Chan. 

“A dark young man with a scar?” he queried. 

‘Clear enough to me,” Chan answered. ‘Same are the 
Spaniard José Cabrera, careless man about town with 
reputation not so savory. Mr. Winterslip, is it that you 
have forgotten him?” John Quincy started. 

“Me? Did-I ever see him?” 

“Recall,” said Chan. “It are the night following the 
murder. You and I linger in All-American Restaurant en- 
gaged in debate regarding hygiene of pie. Door open, ad- 
mitting Bowker, steward on President Tyler, joyously full 
of okolehau. With him are dark young man—this José 
Cabrera himself.” 

“Oh, I remember now,” John Quincy answered. 

“Well, the Spaniard’s easy to pick up,” said Hallet. 
“T’ll have him inside an hour.” 

“‘One- moment, please,’ interposed Chan. “Tomorrow 
morning at nine o’clock the President Tyler return from 
Orient. No gambler myself, but will wager increditable 
sum Spaniard waits on pier for Mr. Bowker. If you pre- 
sent no fierce objection I have a yearning to arrest him at 
that very moment.” 

“Why, of course,’’ agreed Hallet. He looked keenly at 
Charlie Chan. ‘Charlie, you old rascal, you’ve got the 
scent at last.” 

“Who—me?” grinned Chan. “ With your gracious per- 
mission I would alter the picture. Stone walls are crum- 
bling now like dust. Through many loopholes light stream 
in like rosy streaks of dawn.” 


XXI 


HE stone walls were crumbling and the light streaming 
through—but only for Chan. John Quincy was still 
groping in the dark, and his reflections were a little bitter 
as he returned to the house at Waikiki. Chan and he had 
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worked together; but now that they approached the crisis 
of their efforts, the detective evidently preferred to push 
on alone, leaving his fellow worker to follow if he could. 
Well, so be it; but John Quincy’s pride was touched. 

He had suddenly a keen desire to show Chan that he 
could not be left behind like that. If only he could, by 
some inspirational flash of deductive reasoning, arrive at 
the solution of the mystery simultaneously with the de- 
tective—for the honor of Boston and the Winterslips! 

Frowning deeply, he considered all the old discarded 
clews again. The people who had been under suspicion and 
then dropped—Egan, the Compton woman, Brade, Kaohla, 
Leatherbee, Saladine, Cope. He even considered several 
the investigation had not touched. Presently he came to 
Bowker. What did Bowker’s reappearance mean? 

For the first time in two weeks he thought of the little 
man with the fierce pompadour and the gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses. Bowker, with his sorrowful talk of vanished bar- 
rooms and lost friends behind the bar. How was the 
steward on the President Tyler connected with the murder 
of Dan Winterslip? He had not done it himself, that was 
obvious; but in some way he was linked up with the crime. 
John Quincy spent a long and painful period seeking to 
join Bowker up with one or another of the suspects. It 
couldn’t be done. 

All through that Tuesday evening the boy puzzled, so 
silent and distrait that Miss Minerva finally gave him up 
and retired to her r6om with a book. He awoke on Wed- 
nesday morning with the problem no nearer solution. 

Barbara was due to arrive at ten o’clock from Kauai, and 
taking the small car, John Quincy went downtown to meet 
her. Pausing at the bank to cash a check, he encountered 
his old shipmate on the President Tyler, the sprightly 
Mrs. Maynard. 

“T really shouldn’t speak to you,” she said. “You never 
come to see me.” 

“T know,” he answered. “But I’ve been so very busy.” 

“So T hear. Running round with policemen and their 
victims. I have no doubt you'll go back to Boston and re- 
port we’re all criminals and cutthroats out here.” 

“Oh, hardly that.” 

“Yes, you will. You’re getting a very biased view of 
Honolulu. Why not stoop to associate with a respectable 
person now and then?” 

“T’d enjoy it—if they’re all like you.” 

“Like me? They’re much more intelligent and charming 
than I am. Some of them are dropping in at my house 
tonight for an informal little party. A bit of a chat and 
then a moonlight swim. Won’t you come too?” © 

“T want to, of course,” John Quincy replied. 
there’s Cousin Dan a 

Her eyes flashed. 

“T’ll say it, even if he was your relative. Ten minutes 
of mourning for Cousin Dan is ample. I'll be looking for 
you.” John Quincy laughed. 

“T’ll come.” 

“Do,” she answered. ‘‘And bring your Aunt Minerva. 
Tell her I said she might as well be dead as hog-tied by con- 
vention.” 

John Quincy went out to the corner of Fort and King 
Streets, near which he had parked the car. As he was 
about to climb into it he paused. A familiar figure was 
jauntily crossing the street—the figure of Bowker, the 
steward, and with him was Willie Chan, demon backstop 
of the Pacific. 

“Hello, Bowker,” John Quincy called. Mr. Bowker 
came blithely to join him. 

“Well, well, well! My old friend, Mr. Winterslip. Shake 
hands with William Chan, the local Ty Cobb.” 

“Mr. Chan and I have met before,’’ John Quincy said. 

“Know all the celebrities, eh? That’s good. Well, we 
missed you on the President Tyler.” Bowker was evi- 
dently quite sober. 

“Just got in, I take it,” John Quincy remarked. 

“A few minutes ago. How about joining us?”” He came 
closer and lowered his voice. ‘‘This intelligent young man 
tells me he knows a taxi stand out near the beach where 
one may obtain a superior brand of fusel oil with a very 
pretty label on the bottle.” 

“Sorry,”’ John Quincy answered. “My cousin’s coming 
in shortly on an interisland boat and I’m elected to meet 
her.” 

“I’m sorry too,” said the graduate of Dublin*Univer- 
sity. “If my strength holds out I’m aiming to stage quite 
a little party, and I’d like to have you in on it. Yes, a 
rather large affair—in memory of Tim and as a last long 
lingering farewell to the seven seas.”’ 

“What? You’re pau?” 

“Pau itis. When I sail out of here tonight at nine on the 
old P. T. I’m through forever. You don’t happen to know 
a good country newspaper that can be bought for—well, 
say, ten grand?” 

“This is rather sudden, isn’t it?’’ John Quincy inquired. 

“This is sudden country out here, sir. Well, we must roll 
along. Sorry you can’t join us. If the going’s not too 
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rough and I can find a nice smooth table top, I intend to . 


turn down an empty glass—for poor old Tim. So long, sir, 
and happy days.” 


He nodded to Willie Chan and they went, 
street. John Quincy stood staring after thi, 
expression on his face. ks 

Barbara seemed paler and thinner than ie 
announced that her visit had been an enjoy} 
on the ride to the beach seemed to be makg 
effort to be gay and sprightly. When their 
house John Quincy repeated to his aunt M. ] 
invitation. ; 

“Better come along,’’ he urged. 

“Perhaps I will,” she answered. “T'l] ser 

The day passed quietly, and it was not} 
that the monotony was broken. Leaving tl'qj 
with his aunt and Barbara, John Quincy 4s 
cablegram. He hastily opened it. It had lx 
Boston; evidently Agatha Parker, overwh'n 
crude impossibility of the West, had fled hce 
John Quincy’s brief “San Francisco or notn, 
lowed her there. Hence the delay. 

The cablegram said simply, “‘Nothing. /aj 
Quincy crushed it in his hand; he tried touf 
but it was no use. He was a mighty happy a 
of aromance—no. There had never been a7; 
that kind between them; just an affectio 
slight to stand the strain of parting. Agathw 
than he; she would marry some nice propedc 
no desire to roam. And John Quincy Wije 
read of her wedding—in the San Francisco a; 

He found Miss Minerva alone in the livir 1 

“‘Tt’s none of my business,” she said, “but m 
what was in your eablegram.”’ 

“Nothing,’’ he answered truthfully. 

“All the same, you were very pleased tg 
nodded. 

“Yes; I imagine nobody was ever so hapy 0 
before.” ' 

“‘Good heavens!” she cried. “Have you ve 
mar too?” 7 

“I’m thinking of it. How about going éwr 
with me?” She shook her head. 

“Someone is coming to look at the house-: | 
yer, I believe he is. He’s thinking of buyi, ; 
should be here to show him about. Barbia 
listless and disinterested. Tell Sally Maynd 
in later.” 

At a quarter to eight John Quincy took ’1 
and wandered down Kalia Road. It was a)t! 
nights; a bright moon was riding high; ne 
buried under purple alamander came thiso 

Hawaiian music. Through the hedges of fm 
he caught again the exquisite odors of th'e 

Mrs. Maynard’s big house was a particar 
type of New England architecture, but a hu 
vines did much to conceal that fact. JohiQu 
his hostess enthroned in her great airy dravng 
rounded by a handsome, laughing group of le 
pleasant people too. As she introduced h | 
wonder if he hadn’t been missing a great dl 
companionship. | 

“T dragged him here against his will,” 1? « 
plained. ‘I felt I owed it to Hawaii. He’s/en 
with the riffraff long enough.” 

They insisted that he take an enormouch 
cigarettes upon him, showered him with hpi 
tions. As he sat down and the chatter 4. 
reflected that here was as civilized a comin 
itself could offer. And why not? Most ¢th 
came originally from New England and hi k 
exile the old ideals of culture and caste. 

“Tt might interest Beacon Street to knc,” 
nard said, “that long before the days of tl 
California were sending their children overe? 
cated in the missionary schools, and impor)é 
from here too.” 

“Go on, tell him the other one, Aunt SY, 
pretty girl in blue. “That about the first jin 
San Francisco being brought over from Hol 
Maynard shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Oh, what’s the use? We’re so far awayN' 
will never get us straight.” 

John Quincy looked up, to see Carlota Bin 
way. A moment later Lieutenant Bootho 

appeared at her side. It occurred to the yun 
Boston that the fleet was rather overddg 
Honolulu. Mrs. Maynard rose to 

“Come in, my dear. You know most ¢ 
She turned to the others. ‘This is Miss 1#” 
of mine on the beach.” 

It was amusing to note that most of the} 
Carlota too. John Quincy smiled—the Bus 


ciousness that led John Quincy to reflect © 
at home in England—if she went there. | | 

Carlota sat down on a sofa, and while 4 
was busily arranging a cushion at her bai 
dropped down beside her. The sofa Ww as? 
small for three. (Continued on Page 106 — 
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Books That Never Die 
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I Read All Sorts of Books 


accommodate a library of only ten or twelve books, and 
the top shelves would usually stand six to eight feet above 
the floor, with only the most uncertain and perilous toe 
holds intervening. There is a life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
that I shall never forget for the simple reason that the 
Corsican and I tumbled off the shelf together, landing 
upon our several heads. I was spanked, quite appropri- 
ately, with a large flat volume containing pictures of British 
ships of the line. Majestic, towering vessels they were; 
and, combined with the influence of pictures of clipper 
ships, they later contributed to a chapter of my life. 

I have dwelt at some length on my early adventures with 
books to point out that they were not thrust upon me. 
I was merely exposed to books and the reading habit. 
A new book was always a temptation—and still is. I am 
particularly glad that I found most of the classics in this 
way and read them without knowing that they were 
classics. People resent having books thrust upon them. 
Almost without realizing it, they bristle at the word 
“classic,” forgetting that these are simply books that 
refused to die—people continued to enjoy them through 
succeeding generations. A great many of the classics were 
extremely popular when new; but people, I think, are 
under the impression that classics resulted entirely from 
the labors of gloomy-minded men out of touch with their 
own generations. 

Within my own brief time I have seen several new writers 
appear in popular magazines, later in books, and finally 
become merchandise—to use a publisher’s term. I mean 
that they are already classics. They may not endure for- 
ever, but their works are now staples of the publishing 
business, while the writers are either still living or dead at 
untimely ages. Unquestionably most of us have read one 
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or more of the classics of 
1950 and gossiped about 
the author, just as the Globe 
Theater patrons probably 
commented that Bill Shaks- 
pere was acquiring fat and 
a bald spot, without realiz- 
ing that three centuries later 
solemn bronze representa- 
tions of his head would be 
found in high schools all 
over the world. 

Well, you must pardon 
these little excursions away 
from the plot of my narra- 
tive. Ientered college early, 
and with no very definite 
idea as to the purpose of my 
education. In those days 
more men went to school 
in search of culture than 
asked equipment to earn a 
living. The whole idea of 
vocational training — out- 
side of the three professions 
of law, medicine and the 
ministry—is of fairly recent 
growth. A boy going to col- 
lege at that time did not 
necessarily feel that he had 
to have a definite purpose 
in mind. I had none. 
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Genius Incognito 


ia are, as you have 
observed, teachers who 
merely teach, and others 
who inspire. I encountered 
one of the latter type in 
the English course, and he 
reached the heights when 
dealing with Elizabethan 
‘literature, much of which 
relates to the theater, I de- 
cided that I would be an 
actor—a great actor. So tre- 
mendous was this enthusi- 
asm that I interpreted it as 
a call of genius and did not 
remain to graduate. A di- 
ploma, it seemed to me, 
would be of very little value 
in the lofty realms of art to 
which I now aspired. 

Having some well-grounded suspicions that genius would 
again suffer mayhem at the hands of an outraged family 
if my purpose were disclosed, I departed for New York 
secretly, and took only booking agents, theater managers 
and actors into my confidence. Though my funds were 
extremely limited, I suffered no hardships beyond the 
usual pain inflicted by callous persons who cannot recog- 
nize genius at a glance and therefore mistake it for a young 
man without experience looking for a job. How that word 
grated on my sensitive ears! A job! Why, gentlemen, I 
wanted no job! All I asked was an opportunity to spread 
my wings and lead the way to Elysian fields. It was clear 
to me that virtually all human problems would easily be 
solved if the beauty and wisdom of the poets could be 
imparted to the multitude. Well, that isn’t so far from the 
truth even now, but at that time I was the instrument 
selected by destiny to perform the task of imparting. By 
the grace and charm of my reading, the poets’ lines were to 
become comprehensible to all. A noble ambition. Tam not 
sorry to have cherished it. 

Unfortunately for me, the American drama of that 
period was not in its golden age. Perhaps if I had spent a 
little more time in the theater and less with my dreams, 
this fact would have penetrated. But I had never been a 
theatergoer. That habit did not run in the family. So, as I 
said, I spent my time seeking a place behind the footlights 
without having peered over them to any considerable 
extent. No classics that I recall were being presented that 
season. Quite a number of old homesteads were being 
saved from heartless mortgage holders. Beautiful ladies 
were rescued from villains with mustaches. Cossacks were 
balked and pirates swooped. The Count of Monte Cristo 
still led his adventurous life. Plays in blank verse, I fear, 
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were out of fashion. Anyway, the best I could do was to 
associate myself with a road company. 

My principal function was to enter a drawing-room 
during Act I and say, ‘‘A letter, sir.’ I was also under- 
study to another man who had two parts. In one he said, 
“Aye, aye, captain.’”’ In the other he wore a uniform and 
fell down when shot. He had to fall just so, and took a 
great deal of pride in his technic. Under his direction I 
worked much harder on that fall than on learning the lines 
“Aye, aye, captain.” He said he had mastered the art of 
falling when shot and could not endure seeing it bungled. 
This actor was understudy to other members of the com- 
pany. Thus in the event that villain or hero perished, and 
he also, I would have a chance at a major réle. But if this 
good fortune came to me there would not be enough sur- 
vivors to make a company. All together the prospect ap- 
peared somewhat clouded with obstacles. And in the latter 
category I classed poor hotels and train schedules that 
were not devised to accommodate actors. A large part of 
the time I was sleepy. 

Despite all the hardships, however, we were a merry 
company and possessed remarkable resources for devising 
entertainment. We had our own jokes and managed to 
turn many a distressing situation into revelry. People who 
are face to face with real suffering usually do that, a much 
more notable example being the behavior of the soldiers 
during the World War. 

If I had really possessed the natural talent for writing 
which I later thought was mine I would have kept a note- 
book during that very interesting period. Or at any rate, 
I certainly would not have let so many delightful incidents 
escape my memory, leaving only a blurred recollection of 
youthful buoyance overcoming difficulties. 

At the close of this tour I realized that I had very little 
talent for the histrionic art. I was not reéngaged by the 
manager, nor was I sorry. I totally lacked the will to over- 
come the horde of obstacles between a beginner and the 
sort of success I had been dreaming about. Moreover, I had 
not even seen the country over which I had traveled. 
Actors don’t. The urge to write was beginning to make 
itself felt, but not very strongly. I wanted to write a play, 
but I had not the remotest idea of its setting, theme or plot. 
In short, it had merely occurred to me that writing plays 
would be a better form of association with the theater than 
acting; but along with the idea came a certain measure of 
confidence that I could write a play. Other men have not 
escaped this idea, but it was my misfortune to take it seri- 
ously. In addition to plays I thought I would also write 
other things. Just what they would be I didn’t know. 

As nearly as I can now pass judgment upon those dreams 
they seemed to spring from a love of books. Any man who 
is very fond of books may cherish the hope that he will 
some day make one. In most instances, however, the man 
who writes a book is spurred on by the determination to 
say something. The book is merely a means to his end. 
I didn’t know that at the time. I thought men wrote in 
order to make a book. Indeed, I thought every sane per- 
son adored books. 


A Search for Local Color 


Bax no pressing business in New York on my return, 
I spent several days strolling along the water front. It 
was pleasant to be home again—New York becomes home 
to an actor—and I needed rest. During this pleasant time 
a wonderful idea emerged from the realm of the unconscious 
into my conscious mind—I’ve been reading a little psy chol- 
ogy lately. This remarkable invention—and proof of 
originality—was nothing less than the thought that a ship 
would make an excellent setting for a drama. I would have 
the whole ship on the stage, sails and all, and the third act 
would present a battle extending from the deck clear up 
into the complicated rigging and down into the hold. It 
was a wonderful idea, springing full-fledged from that 
book with which I was spanked the day Napoleon and I 
met our joint Waterloo by falling off the bookcase. The 
principal difficulty confronting realization of this dream 
was that I didn’t know just how sailors talked. I would 
have to meet a few of them in order to write the dialogue. 
It was necessary to have a fairly complete knowledge of 
their vocabularies, because I intended to write my play in 
blank verse. All great plays, I thought, were written in 
verse. One could write a fair sort of play in ordinary prose, 
but not a classic. J 
I now look back to that period of my life with great 
amusement, because the plain truth of the matter is that 
I wanted to take a sea voyage. If I had possessed the nec- 
essary cash I would have gone abroad, traveling first class 
without debating the matter more than five minutes. 
I love the sea. When I travel it is for the pleasure of the 
trip and not to reach a destination. So far as scenery and 
countries are concerned, I vastly prefer my own. If Nature 
permitted, I should like nothing better than to spend a 
considerable portion of my time sailing back and forth 
between New York and the Grand Cafion. But at that 
particular time there was no other way to sea travel open 
to me than working on a boat, so I invented elaborate rea- 
sons to justify my course. The most amusing phase of it is 
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that I had just proved to myself that I didn’t relish the 
physical discomforts of even sécond or third rate hotels; 
but off I went again into the identical difficulties—or 
worse—that had so recently forced me to abandon hope of 
a career on the stage. 

I managed after considerable effort to become an unim- 
portant part of the crew of a steamer sailing from New 
York to Galveston. This romantic adventure may be sum- 
marized in the brief statement that I peeled potatoes just 
as steadily and uneventfully as the ship plowed through 
the Gulf Stream. The men I met were taciturn, and, so far 
as I could discover, rather lacking in both wit and imagina- 
tion. By the time I arrived in Galveston my verdict was 
that this ship simply couldn’t be dramatized. Realism of 
the dull, drab type, with an overtone of the futility of life, 
was still confined to Russia in those days. I needed some- 
thing entirely different for my purposes. Nobody had said 
what ho or odds blood; they merely grunted. 

The Boer War was then in progress and American mules 
were being shipped to the British Army in South Africa. 
This glad news made my blood tingle. Here, said I, is 
exactly what I am looking for—a war and the sea and a 
ship in the sea, riding gallantly toward an embattled army. 
Could anything be finer for a dramatist? Nothing, said I. 
Coastwise travel had proved a net loss to the drama, but 
foreign travel would provide plays, novels, adventure and 
life at concert pitch. In the words of Monte Cristo, I said, 
“The world is mine,” and shipped with a motley crew in a 
recently reconditioned old tub. Off we went, accompanied 
by as stubborn and quarrelsome a collection of animals as 
ever I care to encounter. 


Bookselling in New Orleans 


I SERVED asnurse, companion, waiter and general flunky 
to those brutes until the only pleasure life held for me 
was seeing the carcass of one dropped overboard after it had 
ended its miserable existence. The boat was smelly and 
the quarters cramped, dark and ill ventilated. A consid- 
erable part of the men on board were landsmen like myself. 
During the latter part of the journey I found comfort in 
making plans to get through the British lines and join the 
Boers. Several of the men on board had shipped with pre- 
cisely that purpose in mind and two of them eventually 
carried it into effect. However, they wanted to shoot Brit- 
ishers; my idea was to shoot those pesky mules. 

When our cargo was delivered I had an opportunity to 
see a military camp and to make some observations as to 
the conditions under which soldiers in the field lived. These 
observations were made, of course, at points where hard- 
ships barely existed—from the military point of view. 
I realized for the first time that I was simply not cut out 
for that sort of life. Without a feeling of physical well- 
being I couldn’t work at all. I had brought some books 
along on the ship, but I didn’t read them, which is an un- 
failing sign, with me, that my condition is not normal. 

The return voyage was decidedly more pleasant and I 
read daily; I also made elaborate notes for future use in 
writing. All these notes related to books. There I was, 
surrounded by new scenes, strange people and with fresh 
impressions of foreign lands, but making notes for essays 
on literature. I might just as well have remained in New 
York so far as progress toward writing was concerned. My 
notes related largely to deductions about the influence cer- 
tain writers had exerted upon their successors, as evidenced 
by their works. This is a favorite topic with critics, but not 
extremely interesting to the public. Personally, I find great 
pleasure in ferreting out an author’s literary lineage and 
reaching a conclusion that he stems from this or that 
predecessor. 

By the time I arrived in the United States—the ship 
landed at New Orleans—my plans and purposes had under- 
gone a complete change. The drama was put aside for the 
realities of life. I felt oppressed by the thought that I had 
been wasting my time and associating with people who 
meant less than nothing to me, for we had no common 
interests. New England ancestry was at work; also I’m 
afraid that I was just a trifle snobbish. However, I had 
saved my money, which was more than some of the others 
had done. A great desire to settle down and be very re- 
spectable took possession of me. This was the manner in 
which I expressed disgust for the dirt and stench of the boat 
on which I had been so wretchedly cooped. I now desired 
to be the founder of a business, and to have a home and 
neighbors with whom I could discuss literature. With these 
purposes in mind, I began exploring New Orleans. 

On the subject of that charming city, gentlemen, I should 
like to spend the remainder of the evening. It becomes 
dearer to me as the years pass. Our cities, as you know, are 
becoming standardized; they even take great pride in 
being duplicates of one another. Instead of deploring our 
growing traffic congestion, one city boasts that it is just as 
congested as any other. New Orleans, however, is still 
unspoiled. It is one of the very few remaining American 
cities that one can truly say is unlike any other upon the 
earth. And it is beautiful. Moreover, the visitor does not 
have to whip up his imagination in order to invest its his- 
toric buildings with interest. They are not lost among 


skyscrapers. They arrest your attention no nj 
you find them, and regardless of your lack 
knowledge. I was charmed with New Orle: 
and decided to make it my home. The next 
was to find some sort of business or employtin: 
ferred a business. ‘ 

Wandering over the city and reveling in its 
the way, it is still without equal in the cula) 
noticed several bookstores: Immediately I \y 
novel and brilliant idea. I would open a Ip) 
knew books and liked them; therefore I cons 
probably the best-qualified man on earth to } ; 
of a bookstore. This harmless bit of egotism 
encouragement when I entered a bookstore an 
copy of Washington Irving’s Sketchbook. 
clerk directed me to the stationery counter 
wave of her thumb and continued giving h 
tion to her chewing gum. By that innocen 
started me on the road to ruin. If she could: 
thought I should make a fortune. a 

I picked out the most unlikely location foi | 
that New Orleans had to offer and plunged ir); 
about which I knew precisely nothing at all. 1) 
of my stock was obtained by purchasing evy 
list of books I had made while at sea; t 
had determined to read as soon as I co 
over to her majesty’s army in South 
lected these books, which I was sure I y 
the dealers to advise me as to others. I 
I have given you sufficient clews to n 
suggest that there was no best seller o 

The shop drew just enough trade to 
reading in the most absorbing chap 
school near by, so I sold quite a few pe 
neighboring photographer favored me v 
of library paste. I might have built 
ledgers and cash books which other trad 
borhood required, but my stock did not 
utilitarian. Several sets of books wel 
owners in distress at such low prices 
criminal when buying them. The netr 
was that I bought more books than I 
eventually to go into voluntary, inform 
bankruptcy while still in possession of 
back to New York. 

I haven’t the remotest idea now wh 
be pleasanter to starve in New York 
but I did. I was afraid, and I wanted 
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An Amateur Shadow | 


N THE ship coming up there was al 
contemplation of my outlook. It 
not yet found a place in life for which 
and talent. If I had known any tr 
lowed it gladly. The writing urge re’ l 
guised as a sail for my wrecked craft. I deci 
not a seller of books, but a writer of book 
error and failure were diagnosed as a mista 
had launched into the wrong end of 
fore the thing to do was begin writit 
arrange my forces, I thought it woul 
position where I could acquire practi 
expense of someone better supplied witl 
self. That meant newspaper work. Not 3e 
simple and logical. With my wide knowlec? ‘ 
felt sure that the profession of journalism vu! 
me with open arms. 7 
In New York I went on very short r ins 
weather was cold and I had no overcoat. Lith 
other unqualified men who have butt theite: 
newspaper Offices, I adopted the shortest po bl 
failure by offering to do book reviews and 'e. 
As soon as I had made this horrible admis col 
no one wanted me. One day when I was alos 
cold and weak from scanty meals, a kind-he is 
to a Sunday editor advised me to quit wai tin 
apply for a position as reporter. Out of chary, 
me in evasion on the subject of my lack 
said he thought he could get me a positi 
require much experience. His guess proved" 
was a sensational criminal case on trial. at tl 
usually is in New York—and a man was Wa as 
one of the attorneys. It was not detectiv 
structed to follow this lawyer everywhere 
telephone anything in the nature of a¢ 
Men from ot 


any developed. We were paid by the ig id 

we we| 
followed him, and accepted us with a it 
time in the office; consequently I le 


newspaper work than I had hoped, 
(Continued on Page 
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yard a beautiful train at the Pennsylvania 
51S an orange-yellow train, the kind of 


scatters sunshine where it goes. You 
wrote about it—Pollyanna Passes. Peo- 
‘to Trenton stop shaving, not under the 
‘ain is coming in through the window, but 
retty to look at. Riding in it, you feel how 
ashing by in this manner, brightening the 
uare. It is lettered with a poem in two 
tke and Ohio, and a neat monogram of 
3 pertinent to boned turkey, biscuits as is, 
sters Fredericksburg and other essentials 
y of the nation. 
he Old Dominion, and southward, people 
»art of boning turkey. For this and other 
ble many perforce have taken to their own 
2 most of the miracle-working mammies 
tlers sweet chariot has swung low and their 
ave gone North to have charge of the 
in the great day of our theater. A dark 
eal dark, but not gloomy. 
Mans who have revived tradition at its 
Criple Carter and his spherical uncle, old 
', they live about two hours beyond 
lich place is notable in the map of viands 
Toilers fried whole in batter and of a qual- 
2 attention of the entire train for thirty 
CO cooks lean fatly from the dining 
tisand jingling cash for a morsel, in tribute 
no less than surrounded, circum- 
With tempting edibles, have never- 
the way from Manhattan. 
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Later, toiling indeed through 
mountains and the night, the train 
concedes a slowing down for our 
benefit at a station it would other- 
wise disdain to notice. The brake- 
man insists upon our jumping, if 
jump we must, from the rear ves- 
tibule, which will leave nothing 
to go over us when we mingle with the landscape. We ride 
behind a skittish mare in a high-hung buggy, not because 
Triple is without an auto, but because the swollen waters 
of the Upper Fork have swept away a bridge and we have 
to ford the stream. Strange it is that a general swelling and 
sweeping of Nature always precedes our arrival in a moun- 
tainous region, exactly as they always fix up the coldest 
spell in sixteen years when we go to Florida. We have yet 
to bring on a landslide or a blizzard. Through deep water 
we put our feet on the dashboard and our suitcase on our 
head. y 
Virginia Comfort 


A Piers regrets the one inch lacking to his height that 
would make him as tall as George Washington, to whom, 
through a certain Bushrod, he is related, although he 
traces three separate courses of descent right along the 
valley from his dooryard to the James River and the Car- 
ters of the Grove and Shirley, so that I call him Triple to 
sum up the whole matter once and for all and relieve him 
of the necessity of dragging the family tree, roots and all, 
into the sitting room every time the subject gets around 
to trees and orchards, which frequently happens, since the 
Albemarle pippin is the basis of his fortune. His other 
business is queer. He arranges personally conducted tours 
to Europe for—Texas steers. Hundreds of deluded crea- 
tures arrive yearly upon his acres, happy to meet their 
future guide and mentor, complacent to take on flesh and 
enjoy the clover of his pastures until, every arrangement 
for a pleasant voyage effected, he accompanies them as far 
as Norfolk, where to their utter dismay he suddenly re- 
members an errand back home, leaves them cold and they 
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Court Took Recess Instantly, Came Running With its 
Mouth Cpen, There Was a Stampede as the Ladies 
Opened the Door of Their Temporary Waidorf 


discover that their tickets do not read the way they thought 
they did and that they are booked second cabin. Or—wait 
a minute, it’s the steers that make the steerage, isn’t it? 
It is. Don’t argue. Go on. 

Triple’s knees in the buggy practically join the horse in 
a forward urge; by moonlight his face is hatchety and 
gaunt. He illustrates, anyway, that tendency of the Amer- 
ican to take on the Indian physiognomy. His spherical 
uncle, Doce Culpepper, however, who has to enter a door 
with a quarter turn to clear the walls, and who has been 
practicing medicine, eating and philosophy through three 
counties these thirty years, has the blue-eyed air of the fat 
boy grown up which makes the fat people all over the 
world a genial nationality of their own. 

It is he who bones the turkey; it is Triple who cooks it; 
also the latter who does the oysters and other delicacies 
under discussion. 

Life for them, whatever romances legion and cherished 
there have been, has settled to riding around all day, 
punching cattle, feeling pulses, orcharding, dosing calo- 
mel, and settling down to lamplit evenings in a big room in 
the high basement of Triple’s roomy mansion. 

The mansion is a house in that foursquare style that 
came after the Greek revival, without the portico beloved 
of the novelists; but with high steps to a front door just 
like a city entrance, and four rooms over a high, thick-walled 
basement dining room. 

Very queer to live in the middle of pastures and gardens, 
and breakfast in a basement that might be in New York 
or London. But many houses like it were erected in Vir- 
ginia, and they are fifty times as comfortable as the truly 
Colonial. Flag steps and paths and the bricked purlieus of 
outer kitchen close the window view on one side. In the 
middle of that intimate area is a spring house with a 
pepper-pot roof, a low door, and stone steps down to a 
channeled floor through which runs a diverted brook, cool- 
ing crocks of milk and cream. Butter in chunks and cream 
in buckets twenty paces from the gurgling brook to the 
table! 

I can see old Quintus Horatius sit down by that spring- 
house door under the dappled shade of grape and trumpet 
vine and ery with joy. When Soracte’s peak is white with 
snow, or the Peaks of Otter, this fortressed room is a snug 
berth. Four morris chairs for comfort, others of claw and 
ball, with old cupboards and tables, somewhat jam the 
floor space. Furniture goes bouncing out of the way when 
Doc Culpepper’s in a hurry. 

It was still more crowded as long as Triple kept an af- 
frighting contrivance called a rest-easy hair grower, a 
thing to all appearance for electrocution, being an arm- 
chair with a headrest bracketed under a terrible metal 
bowl that claps down on your head and is rigged with 
pipes and cranks and gears. Reposing in this, cranking 
for dear life, the machine moaning, wheezing, sucking for 
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the better part of an evening, Triple would pretend to be 
unaware of anything unusual. 

Now and then he would turn from a book held in his 
other hand to say, ‘“‘Hope this doesn’t disturb you.” 

‘““Not more than a coffee mill, a banshee, a dying cow 
and a westerly gale off the Ridge,’’ Doc would reply. 

Finally he put an end to the business by telling Triple the 
method was based on a too sanguine theory—that of pull- 
ing out all the hair he had to make room for what he hoped 
to acquire. The machine was bundled off to the woodpile. 
That presumably ended romance, for about a hundred 
photographs on the walls of a chill upper bedroom around 
that time went into obscurity and Triple had long spells of 
retiring up there, reading and destroying letters. 

It is amazing what an abettor of all human desires to 
comfort is the big fire which in this basement room draws 
into its throat the excess of tobacco smoke, doubly serving 
to ventilate and cheer an evening. It has burned down to 
embers that fret and gossip to themselves by the time we 
arrive. The doctor and two dogs, a pointer and Llewellyn, 
are taking naps, each of them in his own morris chair, the 
dogs being the more honest, as they do not try to keep their 
spectacles on or hold the Louisa Gazette open at county 
jottings. It is late. Roosters crow and tom turkeys gargle 
the midnight watch as we enter. But there is a supper 
which has been warming its toes at the oven door, way out 
yonder in a building called the real kitchen and connected 
to this room by a roofed passage where a lantern casts 
yellow shafts through grotesque shadows. 

Triple considers his crimped oysters—the usual escallop 
interpreted in a manner which must please the oysters so 
intuitively treated—as his property. I consider them mine. 
He has the trick, because Liza Mallory, his mother’s cook, 
practiced it. I paid for the esoteric facts by arduous re- 
search. There was a church in the county which didn’t 
want a steeple any more than I want a plug hat, but the 
people who owned it did. To this end they—that is, the 
ladies—set up a lunch room at the courthouse every first 
Monday of the month, when the circuit-riding gavel, with 
the judge behind it, held session, and the place reeked with 
horse traders, lawyers and onlookers, who, getting their 
fill of bargains and oratory, would appreciate a feast of 
the best that the best cooks of the region could offer. 


The Secret of Crimped Oysters 


ee crimped oysters were always sold out in ten min- 
utes from the time that a hunchback darky rang a dinner 
bell up and down the street. Court took recess instantly, 
camerunning with its mouth open; there was a stampede as 
the ladies opened the door of their temporary Waldorf. The 
fund grew so fast and the steeple was like to be so high that 
the whole thing was called off in the interests of publicsafety. 

But I met a terrible rebuff, one of the few in my career. 
They would not divulge the source of information regard- 
ing those pans of curled up, crimped up, sort of gummy, 
very crackly oysters in crumbs, with candied sea water. 
They no more resembled the bread poultice with oysters 
in it, to which you and I are accustomed, than skim milk 
resembles the ocean. The study of Colonial charters, mere 
pettifogging in the literature of our liberties, was of no 
moment, how- 
ever, compared 
to unearthing 
what foods it 
was that made 
us great; and I 
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diligently poked into kitchens and collected cookbooks 
and—down through the Wilderness and in Fredericksburg 
I saw their preparation. 

Triple does it au grand seigneur. There is Sally Hipps, in 
the first place—a regal negress, in outstanding skirt, and 
starched, shaping her like the great bell of the Kremlin— 
who does a slow dance with a broom through all the rooms, 
pinks the hearth with red clay and water, makes beds and 
churns cream. He summons her to the preliminaries. She 
toasts light bread in thin slices, puts the oysters over to 
draw, and strains them, saving every drop of the liquor. 
Beyond this, she, who esteems herself a laundress, not a 
cook, does not venture. She leaves the big-beamed kitchen 
to gather umber shadows and stalks home, and two hours 
before supper Triple comes to the helm. He whangs a 
great fry pan on the stove, heaves a chunk of butter into 
it, and when it sizzles, lays toast thereon and spoons oyster 
liquor over it with discretion—not so fast but what the 
slices hold their shape and send up an odor as of seaweed 
on hot stones. Then comes his mother’s escallop pan into 
play. It is shallow, oblong; it stands in a corner close to a 
mouse hole perpetually watched by a yellow cat begirt 
with kittens. 

He butters and lays the bars of toast crosswise of the 
pan and an inch apart. A bowl of fine crumbs stands 
ready to his hand, and a bowl of cream; also the remaining 
oyster liquor. He dips each oyster in the cream, then in 
the crumbs and leans it gently against the toast. In the 
angle of this pretty pattern he puts thin slices of butter, 
wide as the knife. It goes not into the oven but on the hot- 
test part of the stove, and as it protests and sputters he 
spoons oyster liquor over it until bubbles, brown and sticky, 
begin to enmass the whole surface with something suggest- 
ing candy about to scorch. 

Cream now covers the whole thing, with a last dust of 
crumbs, and the final heat is the high temperature just 
under the oven roof. In a hotel 
kitchen, he would finish it under a 
gas broiler. Cooked, it is left to 
settle down and keep warm and do 
its shrinking, oysters and toast 
equally concentrating each to itself 
the zest of the Chesapeake. By 
midnight they have 
become the essence 
of remembered voy- 
ages and exploits by 
sea and strand. Not 
so the common es- 
callop, which betrays 
old bread, gets soggy 
and slumps. 

No home or res- 
taurant, however, be 
it in the East Fifties 
or Mayfair, should 
attempt anything to 
accompany this dish 
but what Triple and 
all his forbears have 
served with it—bat- 
ter bread—and on its 
own plate. Here one 
comes upon thin ice. 
Spoon bread, batter 


Tete 


bread, whichever you call it, is almost a 
war between Virginia and her sister s 
iny—grits—into it, cooked or raw; 0 
whole thing comes down tothis: When 
to your plate, is it like an omelet wi 
which holds the shape of the big spoo: 
so that you break it apart to butter it, ors: 
splashy? In the latter case, it is not what 
For it must have a soothing degree of bod 
go by fork and not by spoon on its last jour. 
Fourteen recipes—gathered between Hie 
Savannah—sum themselves up into just a 
that Triple insists is the only one. He pot 
he doesn’t measure it, but it should be a 
heaping tablespoonfuls of meal and boils \ti 
witch in the play called thick and slab. He it: 
spoonful of butter, a cupful of milk, a dasof 
beaten eggs, and bakes it in an iron pan in 
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Doc Culpepper Bones the Tek 


N SUMMARIZING this for a chef ands 
brary, one had to be very exact. The mem 
actly one-half a cupful. Of course, it is the i 
old water mills. Sometimes in its primitivel 
think it has the miller’s whiskers in it, but ae 
Strange itis to think that heaven lies so closet30 
lives even here and now that they ride horsete 
bags slung across the saddle to where an 'él 
toils under live oak and tulip tree, and a milf, 
millers always have been, by the earnest 
ured splash of their so laborious home, shiein 
hand, stands in his cavernous door. Thei¥ 
oaks at the mill on Crooked Run. I am ¢ 
scene as it is set in the farther South, w 
more geologically blessed than Triple dwe)b 
sea and the quartzite break from Roanok 
nah, where bottom lands, bordering canebr2 
swamp give to the meal its utmost richnes) 
Sun streaks through the bricked yard, Vé 
and evonymus hedge, through whitewashe)2 
chicken run into the raftered kitchen wh 
and time-polished firkins, old crocks and 0 
transfigures. One wishes the ancient firepli2, 
for cooks to walk in under the lintel and pe 
margins of its bonfire, were not bricked | t 
kitchen stove. But for the sake of the boned! 
is now in its initial stage, and in respect to * 
are slaveless, almost cookless, one can forgl t 
Doc Culpepper is operating. The huge k 
and dressed and delivered over to him by 8: 
a certain finality, as though she had done hi 
glad to transfer the incorrigible thing to t! 
is prone upon its breast on the wide oak tak. 
that table with its stretchers and its cannc® 
wonder what millionaire dining room it wou 8 
some people knew where it was. 
Doc begins with something that is a st 
He nails the turkey’s wing tips to the table.” 
struggles we always have to hold the re 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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The New Coach #1215 


vheel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V. V. wind: 
Duco finish, balloon tires, disc wheels, full automatic 
‘control, unit instrument panel, driving controls on steer- 
heel, automatic windshield cleaner, permanent visor, 
few mirror, transmission lock, dome light, extra-wide 
with invisible door checks, and luxurious upholstery. 


dand will never be content merely to keep abreast 
he times. It strives through unremitting betterment 
ays to keep the Oakland Six in advance—worthy 
vinning and holding the good will of all who buy it. 


195; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Coach $1215; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; Landau Sedan $1645. At Factory. 
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AJOR MOR- 
GAN felt out 
of sorts. He 


was about to lose his 
mother. Not that 
she wasill—for an old 
lady of seventy-odd, 
she was, in fact, sin- 
gularly hearty—but 
she was going to Port 
Jervis to spend a 
week. 

His whole horizon 
darkened, he had cut 
himself in shaving; 
and he swore at the 
cat as she clawed 
playfully at the news- 
paper from which he 
was tearing a piece 
upon which to wipe 
his razor. No safety 
razors for the major, 
and— Port Jervis was 
twenty miles from 
here if it was a rod. 
While it lasted, the 
separation promised 
to be as complete as 
that between the 
earth and Mars. 

When he sat down 
at the table, shaved 
and physically com- 
fortable at last, the 
ends of his mustache 
drooped without 
spirit, and the flesh 
of his handsome 
cheeks hung in sag- 
ging folds from which 
the puckering strings 
of hope had been re- 
moved. There was 
sausage for break- 
fast— beef sausage, 
the homemade kind, 
which is packed in a 
stocking leg and 
yields, when fried in 
slices, a delectable 
sort of gravy un- 
known to average 
mortals. Itwas prob- 
ably the only sau- 
sage of its species which had succeeded in pro- 
jecting itself outside of a New England farm- 
house and into the twentieth century. There 
were also homemade bread, homemade butter, 
coffee which looked like amber and midnight 
mixed, and tasted like—well, like coffee. And 
there were griddle cakes with maple sirup. 

But these only deepened his gloom. 

“Y ou’ll be quite comfortable,” said Mrs. Morgan briskly, 
scraping the last spoonful of batter out of its crock and 
dumping it upon the griddle. 

There was a musical hiss, such a sound as might ensue if 
righteousness and peace were indeed to kiss each other, and 
arising cloud of aromatic smoke. For an instant the major 
forgot his woes, and even the old lady had to pause and 
breathe before she went on. 

“Perfectly comfortable while I’m gone. The Blauvelts 
are to have black Diana in to help, and they say she’s an 
excellent cook. Don’t forget to warm your socks before 
you put them on. And look for me Saturday morning.” 

The major tore his eyes from a stick of firewood reposing 
in the cookstove’s open oven—the very stick upon which 
the socks now incasing his feet had been found toasting 
when he first got out of bed half an hour before. His sniff 
of contentment became one of contempt. 

“Diana’ll be like all Southern darkies. They can cook 
corn bread and boil sweet potatoes. That’s their limit.” 

“She’s better than Cora Blauvelt,” said Mrs. Morgan. 

Major Morgan groaned. He had never eaten a meal pre- 
pared by Cora Blauvelt. He had never been hanged, for 
that matter, yet felt himself able to imagine the experience. 
Cora was young—not much more than thirty-five, matri- 
monially unattached, pretty, with a dark suggestion of 
strength underlying a languishing and flattering manner. 

A final cup of coffee, poured scalding hot from a tin 
coffeepot on the back of the stove, dispelled this vision and 
somewhat restored his tone. He felt strong enough to kick 
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“I Suppose You are Glad Your Mother is Coming Back Today,’’ Said Cora 


off his carpet slippers and to put on his shoes—substantial 
and commodious affairs which his mother brought from 
their warm retreat beneath the hearth. It was a difficult 
operation, stooping to lace them up. But he felt better for 
it, and for the thought that a less virtuous man might have 
let his mother do it. 

In a wrinkled white nightshirt stuck into a pair of old 
blue pants, the major still presented a somewhat inhar- 
monious picture. But when he had retired behind a cur- 
tain and put on a starched upper garment and a pair of 
blue pants that were properly pressed, the harmony grew. 
With the brushing of his graying but abundant hair, the 
adjustment of a collar and a sober red tie, and the donning 
of a coat and vest of a color patriotically on a par with the 
pants, the harmony stood forth, completed—rather amply 
completed. He was a veteran of the Spanish War, but since 
then his lines had obviously been cast in pleasant places. 
No wife had ever dimmed or custom staled his infinite fe- 
licity. Nevertheless, his mother had to go. The Port Jervis 
folks were the source of that homemade butter and farm- 
killed beef which had helped to give a touch of heaven to 
breakfast. It would have been madness to neglect them. 


The Blauvelts lived in the other half of the roomy Mor- 
gan house, so taking one’s meals there did not involve the 
torture of an extensive moving. Yet it was a wrench to 
ring at their front door instead of descending to the warm 
and familiar basement where he was accustomed to pass 
the more sedentary portions of his existence. 


By Marvey 
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would not be yet. 
sary to banish all 


times to toast either socks or feet as the ocei 
Cora appeared, and received him wi 
mixture of delight and panic. AS F 
“Oh, Major Morgan, I’m so glad to see yl 


That was all she said, but she said it 
schoolgirl whirled by chance into momer 
with the president of the board of educatio 

She was wearing a blue-and-white-cheek gi! 
the kind with an extra flap which pins up ov ¢ 
and her hair was caught low and with seem 
in the nape of her neck. The arrangement}? 
harmless, and did much to put the major #t 
ease. Evidently Cora didn’t intend to bore hi 
talk. The only thing to be dreaded now ¥ 
that did not especially matter. He was nev \ 
in the middle of the day. ; 

A log fire blazed in an open fireplace it 
dining room; and before it, awaiting his easlc 
was an authentic exemplar of that particut! 
of easy-chair inadequately termed the Bost! 

The major stared. An open fire was the | 
to him which his mother persistently denie( ' 
were too dirty, she said. As to the Bost : 
here came the shock—it was his own. \” 
couldn’t be two chairs in the world, both 
that one pattern of faded chintz. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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« Diana steal it for you,” said Cora. 


he settled himself in the familiar embrace of 
j wooden arms became spontaneous. This 
| like. If they would only leave him alone 
al was ready. But of course the whole fam- 
‘come trooping in. There would have to be 
eetings of all sorts carefully graded to the 
of respect due to the elder Mrs. Blauvelt, 
 toyoung Miss Minnie, who was spry; and 
- himself. He did not like old Blauvelt— 
_a loafer who hung too much about the 
iged on his womenfolk. Besides, he never 
iblican ticket. Conversation with Blauvelt 
’s own roof promised to be difficult. 

Minnie are away today,” said Cora, with 
: pologizing for bad news. 
I’m sure,” said the major. 
ess comfortable already. In the first place, 
aappy remark, though he had only meant 
y mother would be ample company. Then 
) have something on her mind. Her eyes 
toward the kitchen door, which had already 
t once or twice, moved by invisible means 
what were certainly reassuring whiffs. But 
able, and now there were sounds as of alter- 
ccused herself, and returned a few minutes 
ry red face. 
a!” she panted. “You know what colored 
nd since prohibition 4 


0.” 

ous!” 

ad not touched more than three cocktails 
nd felt soberly indignant. 

to get luncheon,”’ Cora continued. ‘I had 
yself. And now she refuses to serve it.” 

it to his feet. 

mry—can’t forgive myself for having put 
heonvenience. But, of course, I’ll go to a 
ouldn’t think of further % 
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“If you do!”” Cora Blauvelt dropped to a chair and 
clasped her hands in her lap, as if that were the only way 
she could keep them from flying to her face and hiding it. 
“Tf you do, mother and I will never hold up our heads 
again. Of course it will be very disagreeable for you—a 
wretched meal with nobody to wait on thetable. But———”’ 

“I wasn’t thinking of that,’ the major cut in. “Nothing 
could be pleasanter than ——”’ 

“Then you'll stay. But no! It is asking too much.” 

Naturally, he would stay. Since she put it that way there 
was nothing else to do. So, suppressing a groan, he walked 
to the table and stood behind his chair till Mrs. Blauvelt, 
much flustered, hobbled in, half supported by her cane. 
The two sat down. Cora disappeared, breathing blessings 
upon his goodness of heart. 

From the kitchen rose a final burst of colored language, 
terminating in a fall of crockery. The back door slammed. 
Black Diana was gone. 

“She is new to this neighborhood,” remarked Mrs. Blau- 
velt, with an air of having heard nothing. ‘And when we 
suggested that something more than her usual simple cook- 
ery might not be amiss, she was quite indignant.” 

“T know,” said the major. 

He stopped. Cora had slipped in, deposited a plate of 
soup in front of him, another in front of her mother, and 
slipped away again. He had not expected soup. After 
what he had just been listening to he had hardly expected 
much of anything. And there was about this offering an 
odor, an aroma, a bouquet 

He lifted a cautious spoonful to his mouth. Potato soup. 
Onions and potatoes had been sweated together in butter, 
then boiled to a pulp and passed through a sieve. Milk had 
been added, with salt, plenty of pepper and a sprinkling of 
semolina. This made a rich granular mixture, upon which 
floated an argosy of bread dice fried to a golden brown. 
He knew how dishes were made, and could retrace the 
delectable process step by step. 

“Evidently,”’ he ruminated, “black Diana didn’t go on 
strike till the soup was well under way—and she must be 
a wonder.”’ 

“Cora didn’t have very good luck today,” he heard his 
hostess let fall. “Diana had just put in her sweet potatoes 
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to bake. She always boils them a little first, and they were 
in the oven. Cora forgot all about them till she was making 
the soup.” 

“Till who was making the soup?” 

“Why, Cora. That’s the reason it isn’t so smooth as 
usual. She was all cut up about the potatoes, which were 
burned to a crisp.” 

The major murmured the proper words of sympathy. 
His question, he felt, had been a little abrupt. But his 
dominant feeling was relief. Thanks to a certain degree of 
innocence which he had managed to preserve in spite of 
years and some experience, he was able to concentrate 
upon the thought of Cora’s unexpected talent. He felt 
safe, as if a plank had been thrown him in troubled waters. 

And after the soup came trout. It was crisp, well done, 
neither dry and wooden as to outside nor soggy as to mid- 
dle. Reverently he took a tail between his thumb and 
finger and lifted it, backbone and all, clean and smooth 
from its nonadhering environment. 

“Where did you get ’em?” he demanded, almost hu- 
manly rude, as Cora came in with a second plateful and 
seated herself to nibble at one of the more tiny specimens. 

“I’m afraid that’s a secret,’ she smiled. “At least you 
mustn’t tell, for my brother—the married one, you know— 
caught them in Smith’s brook this morning. It was a god- 
send—they’re so easy to cook.” 

“T shouldn’t think that would make any difference.” 

“How you talk! I’ve had so little experience. But I must 
eat just one of them in honor of the occasion.”’ 

“It’s a close season, or something,”’ supplemented Mrs. 
Blauvelt. 

“Smith’s brook has been stocked. There is no open 
season there for the next two years,” chuckled the major. 

“Oh!” gasped Cora. “Do you mind?” 

He didn’t. Being a perfectly normal citizen, there were 
few things which he enjoyed more than minor infringe- 
ments of the law. But he was beginning to be troubled 
about the rest of the lunch. Nothing could properly follow 
trout save coffee—and that in excellent quality and riotous 
abundance was already before him. To proceed now in 
courses, after the French manner, would be a comedown, 

(Continued on Page 80) 


He Had Always Thought of Blauvelt as Hard:Shelled, Hopetess. 


Really, it Was Cruel to Spring Such Surprises on One 


of the Jim Crow car with the hope of 
detecting a friendly gleam in the eyes of 
Mr. 


S' MORE MASHBY stared across the aisle 
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Lawyer Evans Chew. Mashby was 
strangely alone in the 
midst of revelry and 
mirth. At Birming- 
ham a dozen beam- 
ing colored men had 
boarded the accom- 
modation for Mont- 
gomery. Theyswept 
breezily into the car 
and appropriated it 
to their own enjoy- 
ment. They were 
gentlemen upon a 
holiday, temporarily 
bereft of care and 
trouble and family 
ties; they were the 
members of the Su- 
preme Degree Team 
of Birmingham 
Lodge No. 17, The 
Sons & Daughters of 
I Will Arise, and they 
trekked Montgom- 
eryward to install a 
new lodge in that ex- 
tensive order. 

Chief among the 
merrymakers was 
Isaac Gethers, Grand 
Magnificent High 
Potentate; but the 
mantle of actual au- 
thority bedecked the 
broad and somewhat 
fleshy shoulders of 
Lawyer Evans 
Chew—Most Regal 
and Exalted High 
Counselor. Lawyer 
Chew gave ear to the 
festive jocularity of 
his fellow travelers 
and permitted an in- 
dulgent smile to 
crease his lips. But 
Chew himself was 
possessed of too vast 
a dignity to do more 
than signify his aloof 
and impersonal ap- 
proval. 

And so he sat in 
solitary state on one 
side of the aisle while little Semore Mashby—thin and 
hungry-looking and garbed in shiny clothes which had long 
since seen their best days—huddled opposite and hoped 
against hope that his eager glance might cause the sug- 
gestion of a friendly nod to agitate the Chew cranium. 

Semore was not an unimportant member of the degree 
team and—ostensibly—was making the pilgrimage to 
Montgomery for the sole purpose of assisting a new lodge 
to take its place within the sacred confines of the order. 
The brethren who held this belief, however, were sadly in 
error. Not for the sake of fellow lodge members did Se- 
more desert his musty little money-lending office on 
Eighteenth Street; business beckoned him to Montgom- 
ery, a rare opportunity to make ten dollars grow where 
but one flourished before; and the installation of the new 
lodge had presented to him an opportunity for free trans- 
portation. 

Ever since their departure from the dingy station in 
Birmingham, Semore had been attempting to summon the 
nerve to join Lawyer Chew. Twice he actually had risen 
with that object in view, and each time lost his nerve and 
swayed uncertainly down the aisle to the water cooler. 
Now, however, he was becoming desperate; and despera- 
tion begot an idea. 

From an inner pocket he took a sheet of salmon-pink 
paper, liberally sprinkled with black type. Then he drew 
himself to a full five-two of height, crossed the car and 
boldly plumped himself alongside the ponderous and gog- 
gled dean of Birmingham’s colored legal brotherhood. 

An expression of frank distaste settled upon the Chevian 
countenance. He moved as though to rise, but Semore 
placed a gently restraining hand upon his arm. 

‘Just a minute,-Brother Chew. I craves to make talk 
with you.” ie ote 
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““All Right, Old Burn:Pants! You Wait!’’ 


Chew favored him with a frosty look. “I assuah you, 
Mistuh Mashby, that yo’ craving is not mutual.” 

““Aw! now listen—they ain’t no need of us fussin’ at 
each other all the time, is there?”’ 

“H’m! I don’t know as I see any objection to said fuss- 
ing hereinbefore mentioned. Frankly, Mistuh Mashby, 
the happiest I am in yo’ sassiety is when you happen to be 
somewhere else.” 

_ “T just wanted to ’scuss some business.” He unfolded 
the sheet of salmon pink. .‘‘By the way, has you sawn this 
yet, Lawyer Chew?” 

The vivid color attracted the eye of the attorney. The 
big black type riveted his attention. He read: 


Do You WANT TO WIN $250 CAsH MoNnEyY? 
WRITE A SCENARIO 
No BRAINS REQUIRED—THIS MEANS You! 
MIDNIGHT PICTURES CORPORATION, INC. 


Birmingham’s Own Colored Picture Producing Company offers 

a cash prize of $250 for the best two-reel comedy synopsis fur- 
nished by a boney fide resident of this city by May first. Just 
outline your story. Grammer don’t count. We want ideas and 
we pays for same. $250 in solid gold money will be publicly paid 
to the winner. Come one—come all. No entrance fee required. 
The judges will be: 

ORIFICE R, LATIMER—President of Midnight. 

J. Cassar CLumMp—Our Able Picture Director. 

SremMorRE Masuspy—Birmingham Financial Wizzid. 


Semore bent forward eagerly as Chew perused the docu- 
ment to its bitter conclusion. The little man placed a 
skinny forefinger upon the words “‘financial wizzid” and 
his thin voice tremoloed with pride. 

“That,” he proclaimed, “‘is I!” 
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Chew was both impressed ; 
“What you know ’bout scenay 
“Huh! I guess I know a lot of 
“‘T guess you guess youdo. But 


what a hole they is in right now an’ IW 
7em out.” S| 
“What hole who is in?” | 
“Midnight Pitchers Corporation, Inc. 
“Who says they is in a hole?” 
cei. (oops 
“How come?” j 
“Well, as legal counsel fo’ that cop 
ought to know that their lease on th) 
which they is usin’ fo’ a studjo ain't g’ ° 
months to run. Ain’t that so?” 
Chew nodded, but said nothing. 
slightly and his ears tilted the least bit. he 


had made Lawyer Evans Chew a forem*t | 
mingham’s colored civic life was func) 


speed. | 
Of course he knew about the dire anc 
lem by which Midnight was confronted 
“T don’t know much ’bout their | 
“Maybe not. Anyway, at the end 0/0 
they has got to git out of that warehous?! é 
rible big rent which the ol’ barn ain’t WwW 
remains where they is at they is gwine 
yeah lease; an’ that, Brother Chew, W 
short of plumb foolishment.” 
“Why you think that?” 
“T don’t think it, I knows it. 
wizzid fo’ nothin’.” 
“You said it, brother!’’ J 
‘An’ I guess I know a thing or two 
Midnight is gittin’ to be. Pretty near 
fust-run pitcher houses all over the ¢0 
night comedies, an’ they a’ready 
(Continued on P ge 6, 
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ONLY 


PACKARD 


CAN 


BUILD A PACKARD 


—of a distinguished family 


| ANY a Packard owner, as a 

little boy, stood on the corner 
watching a Packard roll by and 
wished that he too might some 
day have a Packard car. 


Perhaps a “24”, a “30” or an “18”. 
What memories the names recall! 


And later, the “38's” and “48's” 


and then, the mighty Twin Six, 
which reigned for eight years— 
truly a distinguished family. 


And now, today, the finest and 
greatest Packards of them all— 
the Packard Six and the Packard 
Eight—alike in distinction, in 
beauty, and in quality. 


Packard Six and Eight both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard’s extremely liberal monthly 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard, purchasing out of income instead of capital. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
pitchers a yeah fo’ two more yeahs after the next fo’ 
months is ended. Ain’t that all true?” 

“Yeh. You, bein’ a stockholder, are acquainted with all 
that, so it ain’t no use fo’ me to tell you diff’ent.” 

“Well, now, just look how fast they has grew in the last 
eight months. Stahtin’ with nothin’, they has mo’ than 
doubled themse’ves; an’ they is gittin’ richer an’ pros- 
perouser ev’y day. Inside a yeah they is gwine have out- 
grew that ol’ warehouse; it ain’t hahdly big enough fo’ ’em 
now. An’ they hahdly got no yard a-tall. What Midnight 
needs, Lawyer Chew, is expansion.” 

“Uh-huh. You suttinly ’pears to be pronunciating wis- 
dom, Semore.’’ Chew was adroitly drawing the little man 
out. ‘‘Now s’pose you ’splain to me what swell ideas you 
has got fo’ the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc.” 

“This: What that comp’ny needs is to find some real, 
ginuwine financial wizzid—like me, fo’ instance—which is 
willin’ to lease ’em a big lot fo’ ’bout five yeahs at a small 
rental, an’ build ’em a big studjo on same ’cawdin’ to their 
own specifications. Then they will have ev’ything like 
they want it an’ nothin’ to worry about.” 

‘‘Fumadiddles! Was they cravin’ that kind of a plant, 
Semore, why woul’n’t they build it theirownse’ves?”’ 

“Two reasons,’’ snapped Mr. Mashby triumphantly. 
“One is that they ain’t got the money. Oh, I know. They 
ain’t declared no dividends yet ’cause they ain’t paid 
themse’ves back fo’ the money which was inwested original 
an’ which was all borried. An’ also, they ain’t crazy to sink 
how much capital it would take to build the right sort of 
a studjo. Of course if they could wait a yeah, what you 
argues hol’s good an’ they would build their own; but right 
now they ain’t got the money n’r neither the enthusiasm. 
Ain’t that a fact?” 

Chew inclined his head slightly. ‘I ain’t sayin’ ’tis or 
’tain’t. But it does listen reasomble. Now s’pose you tell 
me why you informs me of all this?” 

“‘Because,’”’ replied Mashby candidly, “‘you is their legal 
adwiser, an’ what you says pretty well goes. An’ I was 
figgerin’ that did I conwince you, you would make them 
see that the best they could do would be to leave me build 
’em a studjo on my lot out near Tittisville.” 

An’ you propose that I elucidate to them that they 
should enter into this deal with you. Is that it?” 

“°Tain’t nothin’ else.” 

**An’ the rent you would charge?” 


“‘Ruint!’’ He Moaned. 


“We-e-ell ”” Semore hedged. ‘‘I’d have to look 
after myself. Now look heah ——” 

He produced from an inner pocket an elaborate set of 
figures. With grimy forefinger he indicated certain salient 
totals to Lawyer Evans Chew, that erudite gentleman giv- 
ing him close attention. And then, when Semore had 
thoroughly aroused Chew’s attention, he casually men- 
tioned the rental which he would accept. 

For an instant Lawyer Evans Chew sat in stunned 
silence. Then he turned upon his companion eyes in which 
amazement vied with disbelief. ‘‘Goodness Goshness Miss 
Agnes, Semore Mashby—has you gone plumb crazy in yo’ 
haid?”’ 

“What you mean—crazy?”’ 

“Them rentals! You must think I is non compos mental 
does you believe I would adwise Midnight to sign any such 
of a lease.” 

“They got to have a new studjo,” persisted Semore 
stubbornly, ‘an’ they ain’t in no position to put out the 
cash it would take to build.” 

“Also they ain’t in no position to han’ you no mint. 
What you ain’t got in yo’ haid, Semore, is no brains— 
tryin’ to stick folks thataway. Now s’posin’ we see what 
you really will assept.”’ 

“Them’s my figgers!’”’ snapped Mr. Mashby. “An’ time 
ain’t gwine make ’em grow no smaller.” 

He rose, gathered up his.papers and returned to his seat. 
Semore did not do business in an impulsive manner and 
had not anticipated immediate indorsement of his scheme. 
But he knew that he had planted seed in fertile ground. 
Of course he wouldn’t get the very figure he asked, but it 
was not beyond possibility that he would receive some- 
thing very close to it. In a year, at the outside, Midnight 
would require larger quarters; they were already too large 
for the warehouse which sheltered them, and Semore had 
it on good authority that the owners of that warehouse 
were contemplating a bit of high and mighty profiteering 
when the date for renewing the lease rolled around. 

The far-flung outskirts of Montgomery came into view; 
the train screeched for occasional crossings. Passengers, 
somewhat worn by the journey, commenced collecting 
baggage for the exodus—and the dozen members of the 
degree team prepared to be received in state. 

At length the train groaned to a protesting halt under 
the smoke-grimed shed. Headed by Isaae Gethers and 
Lawyer Evans Chew, the delegation alighted and passed 


“An’ I Ain’t Got One Other Single Pant Closer Than Bumminham!"’ 


through the colored waiting room. At} 
awaited a large and very brass band which 
fierce cacophony the welcoming strains ¢ 
The delegation was completely i 
in state toward the modest hostelry wher 
engaged. 
Arrangements were made to call for th 
7:30 that night. In the meantime plans fi, 
of the visiting dignitaries had been ma( | 
Montgomery Afro-Americans. All these \; 
accepted save the one extended to Law): 
That gentleman clipped the end from jf, 
waved an important hand and announy 
some legal business to attend to. “Settn 
tate,’’ he proclaimed majestically. “Tesi; 
left a last will an’ testimony which I hase 
adjust fo’ some time. I aims to go out ¢ 
of the heirs which live here. ’Pawtantn 
*pawtant.” 
Fifteen minutes later the attorney wai 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lijah Whittle, cole 
in the tonneau of a taxicab and viewed Mn 
benign approval. Nor was he unconscioup! 
he was regarded with. considerable inte: 
members of the colored feminine gender wr 
to pass. | 
He was a not unimposing figure as he | 
upholstery. His tailored clothes were in 
In color they were a delicate pearl gray—it 
knitted tie to match. He wore tan shoes n 
and carried in his gloved left hand the cie 
heavy cane. Connecting horn-rimmed la 
right ear was a heavy black cord, and * 


pocket of his pearly coat peeped the lavid 
silk handkerchief. | 

The distance was greater than Chew a 
but the afternoon was balmy and the dri) § 
car swung out of the main residential seic 
toward the country. It eventually cameo 
the gaping gate of an unpainted cotta’ 
behind a group of spreading oaks. 

Chew alighted, ordered the driver ty 
proached the house. He employed his io 
stride, his mammoth figure moving grid 
the dilapidated veranda which spannedh« 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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For TEN YEARS -DEPENDABLE 


Exceptional dependability has been a 
characteristic of Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car since the day the first of these sturdy 
cars was marketed. 


Not once in a decade has it failed to 
uphold and enhance its reputation for 
faithful performance. 


The reason for its consistent goodness 
and continued betterment points directly 
back to the ideals of the founders. 


Instead of fluctuating between an endless 
series of annual models, they determined 

; to concentrate on the perfection of a 
Single chassis. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car today is the 
embodiment of that ideal—an ideal that 
will endure as long as the institution itself, 


Donse BrotnHeRS Detroit 


Dovce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Wao lleane 
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whose specialty is ice. He knows more about ice, 

probably, than anybody else alive, and his inventions 
have rendered a repetition of the Titanic disaster highly 
unlikely. But what he talked about was the marvelous 
color, the opalescent mystery in icebergs, not their specific 
gravity; and then he added, ‘‘Do you know what I wish 
I could do? I wish I could make something fine or beau- 
tiful with my hands. I find myself constantly wanting to 
make something with my hands, even something crude and 
rough. If I lived in the country I could at least lay up a 
stone wall.” 

And not long ago I visited an old friend of mine who is 
now a noted doctor, for whose treatment men and women 
come from all over the country. He looked drawn and 
weary after a day of unbroken consultations and led me 
out of his office and up two flights of stairs to the attic of 
his house. Here was a big room fitted up with a bewilder- 
ing assortment of tools and benches, even a tiny forge, and 
on the central bench, shining with new brass and copper 
and varnished mahogany, a five-foot-long model of a steam 
yacht complete in every detail, even to her engines. The 
small boy in me gave a gasp of joy. 

‘Will she go?” I cried. 

‘Sure, she’ll go. I had her on the pond two days ago. 
Isn’t she a’dandy?”’ 

His eyes shone with pride; and suddenly I saw that his 
face no longer looked weary. I 

“Did you really make it all?”’ I demanded. “How long 
did it take you?” 

“‘Bvery bit, even to the boilers. I’ve been at it, off and 
on, for three years. My patients interfere a lot.” 

‘T suppose you’re prouder of this ship than of being able 
to cure a diseased mind?” 

“Certainly,” he smiled. 

I remember, too, from many years ago—a quarter of a 
century—a famous district attorney who was fighting the 
forces of evil and seemed to us then Saint George against 
the dragons. Worn with the battle, he fled for rest to his 
summer home, and reporters, following him there, found 
him in a little shop behind the house, making a clock! The 
shop was full of clocks he had made. One reporter stood 
with mouth agape for a moment, listening intently, and 
then exclaimed ‘‘ Why—they go!” 


[ voc talking the other day with a famous scientist 


Busy Men’s Hobbies 


ype I recall going to see an actor in his dressing 
room—this was during the New Yorkrun of asuccessful 
play, so his dressing room was more than a temporary 
abode—and found him busily at work at a little bench in 
one corner, making a driver! It was, he informed me, the 
fourteenth he had made, chiefly while waiting for his cues. 
He had been to a golf shop and taken a lesson or two, pur- 
chased the necessary tools, glue, shellac, thread, rough- 
hewn heads, shafts, and so on, and then set to work. I tried 
one of his products, and it didn’t perform very well; but as 
none of my wooden clubs ever perform very well I did not 
blame his handicraft. 

Still again, I remember an evening spent at the house of 
a lawyer who was also a public man of some repute. While 
the rest of us talked he sat at a desk with an odd assort- 
ment of material before him, busily tying minute bits of 
feathers, sheared off with tiny scissors, upon fish hooks. 
Now and then he took part in the conversation, but as 
often he became engrossed in his occupation. His brows 
puckered, his fingers handled with delicate care the tiny 
bits of feathers and the minute thread, and suddenly he 
would interrupt with a triumphant ‘‘There! How’s that 
for a Parmachenee Belle?” 

Less surprising, I suppose, since the owner is a painter 
and so employs his hands technically, so to speak, in his 
profession, is the house of a famous artist in the New 
Hampshire hills, where the flood of electrie light that 
illumines the lovely rooms through silk shades of a rich 
blue characteristic of nearly all his pictures, is generated 
in a shop at the rear by machinery built entirely by him- 
self. I’m not sure that he didn’t also install the plumbing. 

And farther north, where the New Hampshire hills are 
granite mountains, there are miles upon miles of trails cut 
with sweat and toil through virgin forest, through steel- 
strong timber-line spruce, up rocky inclines, laid with 
stones along jagged ledges, ignoring the easiest ways and 
hitting straight for the high spots. These trails were not 
built for the most part by hired labor or by boys. They 
were built by college professors, by a leather manufac- 
turer, by a banker, by a librarian, by an auctioneer, by 
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scores of grown men from all walks of life, who thought 
they were doing it to develop the recreational possibilities 
of the White Mountains, but actually were doing it be- 
cause they had to break loose into the open once a year at 
least and employ their hands in primitive labor. They had 
to make something, and with them it took the form of a 
trail chopped through the timber-line spruce and a log 


lean-to in the Gulf. It wasn’t that they were being boyish’ 


when they erected that log shelter. It is that boys are 
being mannish when they first take an ax and go out into 
the woods to build a hut. 


Learning to Make Things 


HAT can you do with your hands? If anybody had 
asked your great-grandfather, ormine, that question, he 
would probably have answered ‘‘Why, most everything,” 
and then, after a pause, have added, “‘’cept, maybe, paint 
a picture.” And great-grandfather would have been right. 
He could. He had to. The pioneer was his own carpenter, 
blacksmith, wheelwright, tinker, and what he didn’t make 
his wife did. There were no machines in those days; no 
mail-order catalogues either. Ordinary folk, like our 
great-grandfathers, not only on the frontier but back in 
the old country, were still craftsmen, just as in the Middle 
Ages everybody was a craftsman. They knew how to use 
their hands. It is generally assumed they were happier 
on that account. At any rate, they evidently made better 
stuff than the machines do, or why would we pay seven 
times as much for it today? The old hooked rug that 
grandma made has no price competitor except a Persian 
carpet—and that, of course, is handmade too. 
Unfortunately none of my ancestors wrote an autobiog- 
raphy, so I don’t know whether my great-grandfather was 
happy or not because he could and did forge his own horse- 
shoe nails. But I do know this—that I, his great-grandson, 
learned in early years, and of necessity, to: use my hands, 
and I am a whole lot happier as a result. Sometimes I am 
so happy that I feel like bursting out in a plea to all parents 
in this machine-driven, city-apartment-house, everything- 
done-for-you age to teach their children how to use their 
hands, to give them a manual hobby for solace in their 
later years. This is one of those times. If you area parent 
please consider yourself pleaded with. Sooner or later to 
every man comes the primal urge, the deep racial instinct, 
to do something with his hands. If all he knows how to do 
is to grab one with the other, or fiddle with the keys in his 
pocket, a deep creative impulse within him is thwarted, 
cannot find expression, and at the least he is bored. If he 
does know how to do something he goes ahead and does it; 


he is creative, he is happy, for a brief hour he is a god, and © 


looking upon his handiwork, sees that it is good. It might 
not, perhaps, strike you as entirely so, but he is not creat- 
ing itfor you. Youdon’t count. He is creating it to satisfy 
some inner urge of his own nature. 

My father was a school-teacher, and therefore able to 
give me excellent advice, but no canoes or ice boats or other 
necessities which cost money. He could, and did, how- 
ever, inspire me with the belief that I could make them, 
which I now see was a far better thing for me than if he 
had been a sausage king and bought me what I begged for. 
The first canoe I made, paddles and all, was carted to the 
pond on a wheelbarrow before the ice was all out, and I 
wore an overcoat and rubber boots. It tipped over im- 
mediately, nearly ending my career. The keel was a large 
oak plank, laid flat, and tapering at each end. As I 
weighed about one hundred pounds—before I fell into the 
pond—it was impossible to make the tub draw more than 
an inch of water. When it didn’t tip over, it spun. My 
father then mildly suggested that I go somewhere and 
observe the process of boat building. 

I was apprenticed on Saturdays, without pay, to a car- 
penter who made various types of craft in his shop. He set 
me to shingling his henhouse! The result is that I can still 
shingle a roof, with accuracy and some speed. But ulti- 
mately I learned the use of various tools, and especially 
I learned that sticking two pieces of wood together and 
driving a nail through them isn’t carpentry. I built, later, 
in my own shop, a canoe that would float and an ice boat 
that would answer her rudder. To be sure, I didn’t know 
a thing about navigation, and when, on her trial trip, in a 
thirty-knot blow, I came about not into the wind, but 
out of it, my mast and sail were carried away, stays and 
all. I had to run special-delivery letters for a month to 
earn a new piece of canvas. SS a 

Boys in those days didn’t have. flivvers to tinker with, 
and their natural love of machinery found outlet in many 


‘alter Pricharal 


‘two boys of thirteen years, I assure y 


odd ways. One friend of mine spent hows 
railroad crossing collecting in a notebook t} 
the locomotives which went by, They we’ 
numbered, in those days. When he wasn’ 
was in the roundhouse, learning 
profanity. A few boys, of whom I) 
printing presses. Again I was app 
at the same rate of wages, this time t 
local weekly paper and job press. Th 
hand set, and printed on Friday. O1 
together with two village girls, dis 
into the cases. After a month of this 


try setting type, and finally to pr 


it well—the weekly calendar for the 
Later, ingrate that I was, having see 
and the Unitarian printing, I took 


local job printer didn’t go out of b 


hard filling their orders, and were kept 
mischief. Perhaps I should add the 
father confessed he got me the press 
teach me how to spell. It didn’t. 
The house we lived in was separated fro} 
a picket fence, and there was a gravel patl 
to the front door, and also a driveway to tk 
the house my mother had a garden. Part 
boy was to keep the weeds out of the pathr 
the edges trimmed with a line and edge 
voluntary duty was to help my mother w 
I had learned the technic of a hotbed and 
rhinums when I was ten; and to this da 
path edge cause me acute anguish. Son 
things I had to learn to do—and daae | 
I liked to work in the garden—were to saw)o 
it in the shed properly, so it wouldn’t fall 
in the center; take care of a furnace; ctp 
roof valley without chopping holes in the t; 
re-lay straw matting; sift ashes; tap sugr 
lawn mower; take down and clean stov)i 
cistern pump; make, steam and bend my 
a bobsled, or double runner, as we calle 
and roll a piece of rough lawn into a tell 
numerous other things I’ve now forgotti. 
grandfather would probably have turnedir 
the tennis court, but he could understandh 
were all in the day’s work. >. ae 


- 
An Old House and Wooco' 


HEN, for many years, I lived and world 

Everything there was done forme, Idiit 
walk upstairs. The kindlings for my irep te 
little bundles, and a porter brought theru 
gardening I could do was to look in Mik 
Once I asked to set a stick of type at myi@ 
the union wouldn’t let me. When my af/t! 
decorated I wanted to show the 2 leged ai 
paint a window sash without also pair i t 
he wouldn’t let me either. I had no shot 
only thing I could do with my hands Ww 
and play squash. Neither pastime 
inner urge. Pa 

Then, one happy day, I was bow 
Most men live under a kind of per 
I did. I 


you to new and often different endea\ 
really much smarter than you thought y) 
Having no job, at any rate, I couldn 
stay in a city where I couldn’t use my 
the earth, so I went away from ther » and @ 

It grew into rather a nice garden, 
somnia. Then I couldn’t see why I 
of my own, with up-and-down st 
paneled rooms, and a woodlot, and 
these many years!—a shop. Accor 
house which sits under a mount 
went a generous chunk of the mountain 
a single newspaper being sued for P 4 
tax return, but that old house is—s 
becoming rather nice. It has ag 
(Continued on Pa: 
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you can see why it is absolutely essen- 
the efficient and economical operation 
ir engine to replace spark plugs after 
to 10,000 miles. 


first picture you see the hot, intense spark 
y a new spark plug which causes complete 
tion as shown in the second picture, leaving 
» burned gas to escape through the exhaust— 
cture No. 3. ; 


spark and such combustion mean that you 
imum power from the fuel used; that your 
§ running as it was designed to run. 


dk at the other pictures. In No. 4 you see the 
vark delivered by a spark plug in use for a year 
» The fifth picture shows that combustion 
\ere near complete; in the final view, a large 
he gas, still unburned is being ejected through 
aust. 


t words, good power is being shot away into 
There is sluggishness in your engine, slower 
nd an actual loss in fuel. 


why it is real economy to install a complete 
ew spark plugs at least once a year. They 
y for themselves in oil and gas saved. 


you do put in new plugs, be sure to install 
able Champions. 


mpion has proved to millions of motorists that 
better spark plug, and today Champion is out- 


llother makes combined throughout the world. 


tion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 75 
Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) More than 95,000 dealers 
‘ampions. You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed core. 


pion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, O. 


ampion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


The pictures shown 
here are from the film 
“The Story of a Spark 
Plug’’, produced un- 
der the auspices of the 
Bureau of Mines as a 
part of a movement 
for the conservation of 
gasoline. 


Universities, colleges, 
schools, lodges and 
societies interested in 
exhibiting this inter- 
esting educational 
motion picture should 
address the Bureau 
of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, 
Pittsburg. 
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made. It has a garden pool and a fountain face. It has a 
sundial pedestal, made by pouring white cement into a 
drainpipe lined with lard and then cracking the pipe away. 
It has a white-paneled dining room with a somewhat 
elaborate wooden cornice. It has a large library with a 
somewhat more elaborate wooden cornice and a Georgian 
mantel and pilastered bookcases to the ceiling. In this 
library is a carved oak Jacobean table eleven feet long. 
There is also a large oak kitchen table, on which I eat my 
breakfast. By next spring there will be four carved oak 
stools to place around it. I made the garden myself, with 
no aid except a wheelbarrow. I carved the wall fountain 
face from a piece of broken tombstone, with chisels lent 
me by the local gravestone maker. One carpenter—who 
does not belong to a union—and I made the pool. The 
same carpenter and IJ paneled the dining room and sawed 
out the cornices. I built the Georgian mantel in my 
library nearly all myself. My oak tables were made in my 
own shop from a tree I cut down up the mountain and 
had a portable mill in the neighborhood rip into planks. 
The carpenter really framed it, in the style he learned in 
Europe years ago, but I did all the carving—breaking four 
chisels on the job. 
When I was 
through, I had a 
new respect for 
the craftsmen 
who carved those 
oak rood screens 
and stalls in the 
cathedrals of 
France and Eng- 
land! 


Painting 


HEN there 

is painting 
to be done—un- 
less, of course, 
I’ve a golf match 
on!—I get a pot 
of paint and doit. 
There is no nicer 
work in the world 
than painting— 
the soothing 
sweep of the 
brush, the pleas- 
ure of the color, 
the joy of seeing 
the wood cover 
smooth and 
bright, the de- 
lightful odor! If 
my hands are 
ever idle it is not 
for lack of things 
to do. I’ve been 
at this house and 
farm and garden 
now for seven 
years, andmerely 
to hold what I’ve 
got can keep me 
out of mischief. 
Today, for in- 
stance, my wat- 
tle fence fell 
down in a gale, 
and one part of 
the rose trellis, 
rotted at the 


mystical. Can I explain it, I wonder; explain the deep 
happiness it brings? Not, perhaps, to those readers who 
all their lives have had to cut their own wood, who live on 


farms and frontiers where nothing is or ever has been done 


for them. But won’t the city dwellers, the sons and grand- 
sons of these men, understand? Do you, whose exercise is 
a walk to the subway from your office, and whose efforts 
to keep the flat warm are confined to cursing the janitor, 
never feel deep down in your muscles the urge to swing an 
ax? You must, if you ever did swing an ax, if you ever did 
know that rhythmic codrdination of eye and muscle, that 
sense that each well-aimed blow buries your effort into the 
wood, that stinging intake of cold air to your lungs and 
the way it sends your blood racing. But it is more than the 
exercise, this happiness of chopping wood. It is the sense 
that with your own hands you are standing between your 
loved ones and the elements—not with your brain, not 
buying them protection, but hewing it for them with your 
two hands. Somehow you find a mystic joy in feeling that, 
after all, you are as good a man as your ancestors were, 
that your naked hands, as well as theirs, can give you 
shelter and warmth. It is, I suppose, a kind of pride. How 
universal it is I don’t know, though I suspect that most 


men have it. At any rate, that’s h 
wood, and it makes me far happier t 
‘down the tube at the janitor. It als giv) 
appetite. ; - 
A favorite device of the humorists is to 
working business man spending all day St 
at his automobile. The humorists seem to 
ble thing would be to ride in it, instead, ay 
lunch boxes in the landscape. But that 
hours are probably when he is tinkering | 
doing his soul more good than a ride would, 
chance to use his hands. He is answering a 
nature. He is being, so far as he ean, phy 


Boys Denied Their Birthrh 


H® IS communing—though he doesn’t ky 
ancestors. Every schoolmasterin these 
that a score of parents a week inform him 
a decided bent for science, because they kn) 
car. ‘‘Why,” I heard one say the other da 
a genius for mechanics. He bought an old f 
dollars, and he’s taken it all apart, and 


ground, snapped 
off. 

Then there 
are two or three 
garden benches 
to make and 
paint this winter, 
not to mention 
the oak stools, 
and Windsor 
chairs—a whole 
attic full—to 
mend, and a 
bathroom to re- 
paint, and the 
old orchard trees 
to prune, and the 
next year’s sup- 
ply of wood to 
cut 

But that is 
something — 
cutting the 
wood—which is 


fies S is the land that we love, where our fathers found 
refuge, 
Here are the grooves of their plows and the mounds of 
their graves; 
These are the hills that they knew and the forests and waters, 
Glorious rivers and seas of rejuvenant waves. 


Fruitful and broad are the billowing plains that they left us, 
Mossy and cool are the trails that we tread as they trod, 

Grand are the ranges and deep are the echoing cafions, 
Holy and pure are the peaks as the altars of God. 


This is our heritage, this that our fathers bequeathed us, 
Ours in our time, but in trust for the ages to be; 

Wasting or husbanding, building, destroying or shielding, 
Faithful or faithless—possessors and stewards are we. 


What of our stewardship? What do we leave to our chil- 
dren? , 
Crystalline, health-giving fountains, or gutters of shame? 


Fields that are fertile, or barrens exhausted of vigor ? 
Burgeoning woodlands, or solitudes blasted by flame? 


Madly we squander the bounty and beauty around us, 
Wrecking, not using, the treasure and splendor of earth; 
Only in grief unavailing for glory departed— 
Only in want do we count what the glory is worth. 


Now let us heal and restore where we trample and plunder, 
Cleansing and saving our shallowing rivers and rills, 
Lending new life to the fields we have ravaged and beggared, 

Calling new forests to gladden the desolate hills. 


Then though we pass from the land that our fathers be- 
queathed us, 
Mountain and river and wood shall our message 
renew: 
“This is the land that we loved; oh, be faithful, our chil- 
dren! 
Fair was it left to us; fairer we leave it to you!” 


yer anyone would talk. 
, L was given an assign- 
metrivial event that I have 
[recognized the order asmy 
sy and rushed out of the 
tate of excitement. There 
-in getting the news, so I 
‘ly. Writing it presented 
nity and I was determined 
masterly. 
4 have been reading news- 
¢reater part of your lives; 
fferences in the quality of 
rhaps you think you could 
te one in newspaper style. 
| ve to one that you cannot. 
a thing by doing it and not 
| truism whose merit is not 
he way back to the office 
tle verse from Wordsworth 
» precisely the right intro- 
. In order to avoid 
rectly to the library and 
, consuming not more than 
Then I wrote my story. 
ypewriter, but was not ac- 
yposing at the same time; 
‘s at once made progress 
new that the copy did not 
t, so I used a soft pencil to 
/ographical errors. There 
rs marking sentences that 
or discarded. At the end 
proudly placed upon the 
sk three pages that must 
either a Chinese laundry 
le done with an instrument 
iting. 
meantime had written the 
1 it in more than an hour 
the facts out of another 
y story was presented the 
y desk glanced at it and 
‘eets into a wastebasket. 
vand fished them out again. 
was pasted on the bulletin 
yone was kind enough not 
veason in my presence. 


hristmas Job 


‘ound the office for a week 
gling with an unhappy im- 
‘as not a complete success. 
ne. Finally it occurred to 
yer Maneuver, under such 
yould be to do something 
tiative that would quite 
editor and thus restore me 
at what to do? After ma- 
I decided upon a literary 
produced after ten hours of 
ated by frequent trips to 
ag a pencil, I found it much 
3e, though I have always 
The essay was about two 
‘h—or would have been if 
In’t think of parting with 
made a typewritten copy 
) the city editor in person. 
e that literature was not 
1¢e hands of the copy reader 
my other offering into the 
lis stroke of cleverness on 
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pted the slip with a polite 
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work questioned me about my experience 
and was delighted when I informed him 
that I had formerly owned and operated a 
bookstore. He considered my advent al- 
most too good to be true. I was assigned 
to a post at once. I dare say that there are 
clerks who donot welcome the pre-Christmas 
rush; but I was certainly not one of them. 
As a book dealer I had once suffered from a 
dearth of customers and my point of view 
was radically influenced by the experience. 
To have books to sell and hordes of cus- 
tomers to buy them was as near heaven as 
I could hope to arrive on this planet. I not 
only sold the books people asked for but I 
begged them to buy more. I pleaded and 
cajoled. What was money for if not to buy 
books? And where can you get more for 
your money than publishers offer? I im- 
plored people to buy nothing but books. 
And quite a few of them were influenced by 
these fervid prayers, I am happy to say, for 
my opinion has not changed in the least. 
Whether we like it or not, the life of a human 
being is circumscribed by his mental limita- 
tions. In no other way can he widen his 
horizon and enrich his daily life so pleas- 
antly and so cheaply as by reading. I some- 
times wonder if the purveyors of this great 
blessing have not made it too easy. Per- 
haps if people found it vastly more difficult 
to possess literature they would be more 
eager to obtain it. 


A Try at Publishing 


After the Christmas rush was over I re- 
mained, having won a place as a salesman 
by making a record that I have since been 
told was very commendable. That experi- 
ence behind the counter has been of tre- 
mendous value to me ever since. It still 
seems strange to me that I did not think of 
seeking employment in a bookstore much 
earlier. However, I have noticed that 
many men do not find themselves until 
they are figuratively flat on their backs and 
desperate. One would be more likely to 
evolve the theory that a man would find 
himself and his work by leisurely self- 
examination during a period of financial 
comfort, but observation leads me to quite 
the opposite conclusion. 

As long as a dissatisfied man is making a 
living and keeping his head above water, he 
fears to make a change; let circumstances 
hurl him into the ditch, and instead of be- 
ing dazed, he sees with remarkable clarity. 
Perfectly illogical, but true. I could cite 
you half a dozen instances of men who date 
the beginning of: their success by sudden 
loss of employment or even physical mis- 
haps that appeared to be unalloyed tragedy 
at the time. Because of my own experi- 
ence and these observations, the thought 
always comes into my mind that a man who 
has been unceremoniously fired when he 
lacks money to protect him from the immi- 
nent danger of hunger is more probably on 
the highroad to success than starvation. 

Surely I am not the only person who has 
observed this ever-recurring phenomenon 
of our clumsy struggle to keep on doing the 
things we don’t want to do until necessity 
makes our real choice for us. Who has not 
heard a dozen men say that they must hang 
onto the jobs they don’t want in order to 
achieve their goals? We humans are a queer 
lot who give infinite thought to subjects of 
no great consequence to ourselves, reserving 
our choicest stupidity for vital, personal 
problems. But that is preaching, and again 
I beg your pardon. I must go on with the 
story and let it disclose its own morals. 

Selling books suited my tastes and abili- 
ties so well that I had no desire to do any- 
thing else. That I ever left such happy 
employment was due to necessity arising 
in another direction. I wished to marry. 
There was no very alluring prospect of pro- 
motion, and even twice the salary I was 
earning would not have been adequate for 
the standard of living that I desired. By 
making inquiry I came in touch with the 
representatives of publishing houses and 
discovered that I had many qualifications 
for serving them. Not the least of these 
was a willingness to begin at the bottom 
and study the business. I Had always been 
eager to do that wherever I sought work. 
There is a great deal of plain, hard labor to 
be done in a publishing establishment— 
among other things, packing books for ship- 
ment—but I was willing to do the work. 

My experience in journalism had given 
me a never-to-be-forgotten lesson about 


the dangers of a golden opportunity picked 
prematurely. I wanted to proceed with 
greater care this time. The establishment 
in which I found employment was rather 
large and divided into departments. This 
gave me an opportunity to see more of the 
machinery than would have been visible in 
an office where one man was czar. Some of 
the most successful publishing businesses 
are operated on the latter plan, however, 
and it has my enthusiastic approval. Usu- 
ally one man builds a business; many carry 
on his work. 

One of the most successful publishers I 
know passes upon everything himself, even 
to the advertisements sent out. I envy 
that man because he is so thoroughly the 
opposite of myself. He was formerly a 
stockbroker who loved good books just as I 
did. Although he was very successful in 
the brokerage business, he decided that he 
would prefer to be a publisher, and without 
more ado he became a publisher. The 
change apparently gave him no more qualms 
than drinking a glass of water. He selected 
the sort of books he wished to publish and 
launched his enterprise—a success from the 
first day. . 

His judgment must be good, for he ac- 
cepts or rejects a manuscript largely upon 
the basis of whether he likes it or doesn’t. 
If he likes it, he assumes others will. A man 
of that sort has a rare gift. I am informed 
that he now does a business of upward of a 
million dollars a year on not much more 
than two hundred thousand dollars of capi- 
tal, which means that he turns his capital 
five times annually. That is quite a feat in 
the publishing business, especially when 
one’s imprint means quality, as his does. 

The book-publishing business in this 
country is growing steadily better at an 
amazing rate. Public taste is reflecting the 
thousand beneficial effects of our numerous 
magazines and the better lot in life of the 
average man. The outlook for publishing 
isnothing lessthan wonderful. Iam tempted 
to deliver you an oration on the subject of 
the books now read by school children as 
supplementary to their texts. Standards 
climb overnight. In this country there is 
no ground for pessimism about the masses 
of our population. I realize, of course, that 
a great many millions of people still read 
trash, and I take it as an excellent forecast 
for the future. If they can acquire the 
habit of reading, I care very little about 
the means employed. I know their taste 
will improve. 


Genius Irrepressible 


But I wander from the plot of my story. 
You must forgive me for that, because I am 
not a great publisher, nor even the head of 
my firm, as you know. My first great op- 
portunity in the publishing business came 
in a queer way. I discovered that I could 
estimate the merits and demerits of a manu- 
script just as easily as I could pass upon a 
book. It may interest you to know that 
some of the very best-informed critics of 
literature cannot do that. With a printed 
book before them, they bring to bear all 
their critical faculties, but a manuscript 
baffles them. They are not certain whether 
it is good, bad or indifferent. For the most 
part such men lean to the opinion that it is 
no good. I think this peculiarity has ac- 
counted for the rejection of certain book 
manuscripts that were so excellent the 
whole world has since wondered how any 
publisher ever could have refused them. 
Our office had such a man and his unfor- 
tunate failure gave me my opportunity. 
However, his requested resignation sent 
him to success. He was really a writer and 
not an editor. Unusual ability in both 
fields is rare; the one talent absorbs the 
other, as a rule, though there are notable 
exceptions. 

For several years I continued under the 
delusion that I would eventually write; but 
now I know that I never shall, unless per- 
haps something unimportant. Mine is not 
the creative genius. 1 was always about to 
write; conditions were never quite propi- 
tious. Reasons for postponement of the 
effort were legion. The true creative genius 
cares almost nothing for conditions. He 
writes as the plants bear their fruit, by a 
law of Nature. Some work slowly and very 
painfully, driving themselves to the task, 
but they work. Others work with ease. I 
have in mind one man who required more 
than two years to produce a book. He gave 
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it all his time and sent in the manuscript 
eight or ten or twenty pages in each letter, 
at intervals of a week or a month, according 
to his rate of production. He probably 
worked harder than another writer I know 
who produced two better books and a num- 
ber of short stories in the same period of 
time. But the point is that writing men do 
not forever postpone; they can’t; it isn’t 
their nature. 

There are a lot of ridiculous traditions 
about writers. Most of the publishers I 
know regard their pleasant associations with 
these men and women as the most valuable 
return of their businesses, for publishing 
makes few millionaires. The disappointed 
man or woman who is out of his element, or 
has not yet found the means to give his 
genius expression, is much more likely to be 
the eccentric person pictured by the public 
as an author than the man whose work they 
read. Writers—especially Americans—are 
frequently very versatile; a number of them 
are successful professional or business men 
as well as authors. I do not find their per- 
sonalities as a class marked by more eccen- 
tricity than exists among men in other 
occupations. Some of them, of course, are a 
three-ring circus, but I’ve been told just as 
amusing things about brick masons and 
sea captains. 


The Back List 


Again I beg pardon for wandering afield. 
I have devoted most of my time as a pub- 
lisher to building up what we call the back 
list—that is to say, books which will con- 
tinue to sell for many years. All of us try 
to do that. Only a very few houses, in spite 
of their efforts in that direction, could go on 
profitably for several years without pub- 
lishing anything new. That condition, how- 
ever, is the goal we set for ourselves as the 
ultimate success—a back list standing 
alone. But sometimes I wonder if it really 
would mean success. Might it not, on the 
other hand, be a sign of old age? The an- 
swer would depend, of course, upon how 
such security was used. 

Only very rarely do we make an unex- 
pected ten-strike, such as bringing out five 
thousand copies with fear and trembling, 
and then continuing on and on until total 
sales reach a hundred thousand or more. 
Most of the surprises in the publishing busi- 
ness are on the other side of the ledger. 
With painful frequency we prepare ourselves 
to handle a best seller, a volume that has 
qualities calculated to make it a staple ar- 
ticle of our trade for at least a decade, only 
to discover that we can’t sell it at all. I 
could name several wonderful books whose 
utter failure leaves me completely baffled. 

There is no boredom in the publishing 
business, I can assure you. It is touch and 
go for a wild gamble against odds every 
time a manuscript is sent to press. We know 
the perils of the business and few of us dare 
to publish very much that we don’t think 
will sell, yet the final count is about four to 
one against us. For me the most pleasant 
surprise this business affords is the experi- 
ence of seeing a book that registered com- 
parative failure at first slowly pick up, year 
after year, and finally enter the merchan- 
dise class. I can name several books in that 
classification which will eventually make 
their authors and publishers more money 
than a brief popular success earns. 

No matter how long you remain in the 
publishing business you are bound to feel 
like a novice. Times and taste, world events 
and educational advancement move so rap- 
idly that the best any of us can do is to 
make a very human guess, though at the 
time of making it we feel conviction. Not 
one of my firm’s great successes astonished 
me in the slightest. I was confident of every 
one of them—also I was sure of success for 
the failures. | 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I urge all of 
you to drop everything and be publishers. 
There is nothing else worth doing, by com- 
parison. If you will heed my call we can 
achieve an absolutely perfect world in 
which everyone is interested in books. We 
will each buy the others’ output and thus 
none of us will fail. I stumbled halfway 
around the world trying to find this busi- 
ness, and I am now somewhat enthusiastic 
about it, for a man appreciates his work in 
proportion to the number and severity of 
his previous failures. The harder they hit 
him the more certain it is that his place 
awaits him. 
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and what we have heard a French chef 
say when the bird escaped his grasp and 
slithered across the kitchen floor, we won- 
der why nailing the patient to the table 
has never been mentioned in the treatises. 
For I have pored over a German folio, of 
the sort that a librarian spreads out on a 
cleared acre of reference table, and observed 
that boning turkey was a matter of scalpel, 
forceps, compass, tailor’s chalk, a theodo- 
lite and logarithms, but not of hammer and 
nails. 

Doe Culpepper disclaims the credit. 
Your physician always does that—mod- 
estly shoves the credit of his best tricks 
onto some previous operator. In this case 
it was a famous colored cook who presided 
for years at Murphy’s. 

“Used to poke into the kitchen and watch 
that boy every time I went to Richmond. 
Had an interest in him,” he declares; “‘his 
father was my grandfather’s butler down 
on the York for fifty years.”’ 

Doc has the habit of talking to himself. 
I am not sure whether he is diverting the 
turkey— physicians so often seek to distract 
the patient—or is addressing me, until he 
turns and points across the yard to a lane 
ending in a field of winter wheat, now finger 
high and vivid as a green carpet. 

““You see the old iron gate is gone,’’ he 
remarks. I had missed it. It used to swing, 
a curious piece of old cast iron, between the 
stable and a great brick barn. “‘Gave it to 
a man who wanted it for his garden gate.” 

“Did you tell him about it—the circum- 
stances?”’ 

“No; all he wanted was the gate. Had 
a fondness for old castings.” 

That gate, together with a portrait of 
Cousin Adelbert, a young man in sporty 
riding clothes, which hangs in the east par- 
lor upstairs, is a clew to a bit of family 
history, the essential factors in which are 
two mineral springs down there where 
pasture and woodland merge into a cedar 
glen. Adelbert owned these springs. They 
were, you might say, Nature’s supreme ol- 
factory offense. You can smell them at a 
distance never achieved by a soap factory 
or a boiled dinner, and once upon a time 
they were to have been a great cure. Ball- 
room, roulette wheels, tiddledywinks— 
everything that makes a cure—were ready 
when suddenly Adelbert, the finest racing 
rector ever produced outside the British 
Isles, a man 

But here I ask a question. 

“‘Adelbert’s downfall was very sudden, 
wasn’t it, doctor?” 

“Took place in three hours. Went to bed 
with that book at ten. Came rushing down- 
stairs at one, ran to the river, jumped in 
and baptized himself by moonlight.” 


High-Grade Surgery 


And the book? Only a surveyor’s chart, 
with copious marginal notes, showing all 
the entrances and none of the exits of hell, 
with an appendix on the Certainty of Our 
Damnation, and was written by a Mr. Ed- 
wards, of New Jersey, an author who was 
the best heller of his own or any other day. 
The gate—and I suspect Doc Culpepper is 
glad to be rid of it and of the necessity of 
explaining its story—was a masterpiece. 
It showed Apollo and Aphrodite in kilt and 
camisole, telling Christopher Columbus 
that a mere continent was of no conse- 
quence except as it revealed these potent 
waters. 

It is gone, but some things are more last- 
ing than bronze; and the backsliding of 
Adelbert, I have no doubt, will remain as 
an awful example forever. 

Thedoctorisdrawingthetendons. Hehas, 
with but one incision—two less than even 
a chef allows—and that an incision down 
the length of the backbone, worked every 
bit of the edible bird loose from its skeleton 
and has clipped the tendons. And all this 
with just a limber kitchen knife, to follow 
between tissue and bone, and a pair of 
scissors that have clipped the cords. He 
slides both hands between flesh and bone, 
gives a quick wrench, grasps the second 
joint on the inside, pulls the creature’s legs 
on the outside, and the whole comes off 
like a glove, inside out. o 

Triple is adamant in his conviction as to 
what shall stuff the boned turkey. More 
turkey or else chicken is the creed of his 
family. After that, a concession to tradi- 
tions of the Eastern Shore permits chopped 
oysters. He fills the chinks and crannies 
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where the bones came out with fillets of 
chicken for this occasion, and bundling the 
whole business neatly together, skewers it 
and rolls it in a white cloth, bandaging un- 
til it is a package of curious shape and pro- 
portion. 

Sally Hipps has put on an enormous pot 
to boil, and Triple sees that the tide of 
ebullition shall not mount higher than the 
platform of two bricks upon which the bird 
is to rest in a primitive steam chamber. It 
may be a notion, but it seems to me those 
honest old bricks play their part in this 
business. The pressure steam cooker in the 
hotel, which would, of course, do the job in 
one hour, is to my thinking too impersonal. 
In this time-honored contrivance a dull 
bubbling goes on all day. The kitchen is in 
an umber twilight long before the turkey is 
lifted out, put in a great pan, under the 
pressure of two clock weights and as many 
sadirons as Triple can pile one upon an- 
other. 

The bones have stewed along with onions 
in a covered pan in the oven. They make 
a powerful gravy. And such is your Vir- 
ginian’s fidelity to tradition that the same 
will be passed, piping hot, for use with 
the cold bird. 


A Feast for the Gods 


Tomorrow turns out a blustery day. For 
the party in the evening the parlors are 
warmed by log fires, built early in the day, 
that roar, burn down and are rebuilt. The 
doors are kept shut to confine the heat. 
Master of ceremonies is the old Llewellyn, 
Powhatan by name, Old Hat for short. All 
day yesterday he watched the turkey boil 
to see that it didn’t go dry, and today he 
trails Sally Hipps as she sweeps and dusts 
and brushes the notable green rep curtains 
at the long windows, draperies that, bow- 
ing together at the top, recede, bustle back 
over a great glass knob and trail a volumi- 
nous skirt on the floor. Silhouettes of ten- 
foot ladies doing the Grecian bend, so 
exactly pictured in Godey’s Book right 
there on the center table. 

No one, indeed, is ever so anxious for the 
success of a party as the all-around dog. 
Old Hat grows more and more solemn as 
the day goes on; like Triple, whose culinary 
earnestness shuts off all trivial concerns 
and culminates in the relaying of hot bis- 
cuits to the supper table. This is the big 
responsibility at a Virginia supper. It 
means successive pans from which fiery hot 
ones can be sent to replace those whose 
fever has subsided. They are the trained 
biscuits, a logical descendant of the beaten 
biscuit, and are the outstanding point of 
difference between North and South. 
Trained to yawn open slightly, they exhibit 
a certain cleavage, like a thirsty clam, and 
cry out to be immediately buttered. There 
is a trick in their making. Triple says there 
are two: 

‘“Knead the dough, just like light bread. 
Then go away and let it alone. Smoke a 
pipeful. Read a book. Do anything. Then 
roll them and fold them and roll them 
again.” 

Southerners deplore the excessive bunch- 
iness—be it ever so light—of the soda 
biscuit of the North, or as it figures in ho- 
tels to suit the Northerner in the South. It 
is on the plantations and in the citadels of 
tradition such as Richmond and Charleston 
that one gets their exquisite biscuit in its 
true delicacy. Most everybody at supper 
tonight butters six or seven and puts them 
on the edge of the plate for handy refer- 
ence, where they make one of the hand- 
somest decorations I have ever noted on 
any china. 

There are lots of things besides the tur- 
key; ham, cakes, pastry and endless pick- 
les—all exemplifying treasured recipes that 
Triple has harbored from cousinly cook- 
books of Garnetts, Twymans and Willises, 
Majors, Gordons or Taliaferros, contin- 
gents of whom are on hand, sponsors of 
their tribal treasures. 

But the boned turkey’s the thing. It has 
in its entirety that quality intact which the 
cold bird used to have somewhat, when, 
without conscience, we purloined it at mid- 
night after the Thanksgiving dinner, and 
picked away at choice bits, surprised to 
find how much finer it had become. In 
these present slices—areas of light and dark 
in melting mosaic—it is far, far removed 
from turkey touched with herbs, or in pdté 
with truffles and the forty kinds of tripe 


that princes and principalities have de- 
clared the thing in sophisticated Europe. 

To leave a lamplit room and friends 
takes character. Didn’t know we had so 
much. The doctor drives us down and it 
is worth noting that starlight and the open 
do not quell his flow of spirit. They shut 
most people up like a clam. But he spills a 
bit of news. Triple’s solemn calm, did I 
notice it? Well, he’s going to be married. 
And I wonder if his wife will let him go on 
cooking boned turkey. I rather think he 
won’t ask her permission. 

It is the untutored cook that makes the 
big hit with the globe trotters. The Sicilian 
peasant who fries blue-shelled mussels in 
oil with garlic, throws in brown rice, saffron 
and red wine, and then deliberately tosses 
the whole thing on a heap of chopped let- 
tuce and cress and serves it—a bastard 
salad or a stew gone wrong; does it all with 
a sleepy instinct, a devil-may-care heed- 


lessness that is half of what hypnotizes the - 


tourist. It has a greenery-yallery, juicy, 
salty quality, with a sea tang and an onion 
tang, that penetrates his skull, lingers 
around under his dome and tries to get out 
through his eyes. 

That peasant never worked with a chef, 
knows nothing of cookbooks. Yet we could 
draw the portrait of his ancestor, a statu- 
esque antiquity, who stood at the banked 
charcoal ranges of a villa in Pompeii, ex- 
empt from punishment, favored, a tyrant 
under a tyrant, because he could cook this 
very dish. 

These intuitive cooks intrigue investiga- 
tion. For though home cooking is 90 per 
cent of it the very worst cooking, the other 
10 per cent, particularly where it is a prod- 
uct of local things and no sophistication at 
all, is something that outclasses the efforts 


of the most exact graduate of the cooking ° 


schools. If it gets back to something half 
barbaric, still better. 

For instance, consider terrapin stewed 
down thick, returned to the shell and smoth- 
ered under seaweed. That’s a new one— 
even to Philadelphians and Baltimoreans, 
who, with a tradition of terrapin in a veal 
broth with Madeira wine, long ago pat- 
ented a dish of high but too variegated 
flavor. A turtle has in his fragile steaks 
and elfin fat a taste that his own native 
elements can alone rejuvenate. 


A Cook Inspired 


I'll bet two crullers and a prune that if 
you could go back to the Congo, where 
Rosa Rosette Poshay’s ancestresses cooked 
turtles, you’d find that mud and aquatic 
plants covered the meat in the shell, and 
that it was all buried in a hole under the 
embers. At any rate, Rosa Rosette, in my 
gallery of cooks, occupies a unique posi- 
tion, equally as do her surroundings. She 
is barbaric, a huge, black efflorescence of 
tropical lineage, tropical indeed as a py- 
thon, whose easy-going dead weight of 
power she suggests. She cooks turtle—both 
kinds—in that way, and cooks other things 
with a magnificence of intuition and a dead- 
or-alive air of slumbering volcanic force 
that make her a prime example of Amer- 
ica’s most singular and almost vanished 
artists. 

One cannot think of her out of her en- 
vironment, any more than of palmettos in 
Central Park. Where Nature has actually 
conspired against the frantic hegira to the 
North, some few of her kind—huge ones 
like her who must go, if at all, by freight— 
have stayed monumentally fixed where, to 
say one thing, they will live the longest. No 
one knows what she weighs, as she consist- 
ently avoids the hay scales. But the kitchen 
where she cooks for the Delaignes down at 
St. Hyacinth’s has a tendency to collapse 
sou’westwards, at which corner she and 
the cookstove keep weighty company, and 
it would wrench entirely free of the con- 
necting lean-to of the mansion did not 
perpetual washings require her with her 
washtubs at an opposite corner. This is a 
happy counterstrain and has preserved that 
portion of the estate. 

Huge washings, meals for from ten to 
twenty people are her day’s work; for the 
Delaignes, spare people of elegance and 
fragility, with a distinctly Gallic bias in 
their preferences, being four in all, two of 
each sex, and apparently of the same age to 
the minute, long ago opened their sixteen- 
room house to the accommodation of any- 
body—onre. 
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Above— 
Doris Kenyon in 
“I Want My Man” 


“e Sally ” 


OX the right is Colleen 
Moore, charmingly cast in 

one of those romances that 

keep your heart young. It is 

“Sally,” from Flo Ziegfeld’s 

musical comedy, and Colleen 

plays the plucky little girl 

whose twinkling toes take her 

from a cheap cafe’s 

dishpan to the daz- 

zling footlights of 

Broadway. Quite ap- 

propriately Leon Er- 

rol (right) appears 

in the réle which 

brought him such 

success on the stage. 

Lloyd Hughes has the 

leading masculine 

role. 
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That Sunday Morning Feeling 


NLY the soothing arms of Mary Hay are preventing 
Dick Barthelmess (on the left) from completely anni- 
hilating a demoniacal alarm clock which has just ruined a 
perfectly good Sunday morning. The scene is from “‘ New 
Toys,” a John S. Robertson production, in which Barthel- 
mess and Mary Hay (Mrs. Barthelmess) prove that newly- 
wed troubles are uproariously funny to everyone except the 
newlyweds themselves. 
“New Toys” differs from other Barthelmess pic- 
tures in theme, but like every photoplay he has ever 
made, it is clean and wholesome entertainment. 


“T Want My Man” 


“T WANT MY MAN,’’ the new 
First National picture in which 
Milton Sills and Doris Kenyon are 
featured, has already started a lot of 
talk—and a lot of thinking. 
It is a story of a man blinded for 
eight years and opening his eyes 


again upon this modern jazz age. 
From then on his heart is fair prey. 
And the hunters are: the type of girl 
he used to know in 1916 and a 1925 
flapper model. The picture can tell 
you who won—and set you wonder- 
ing why. 

“T Want My Man’”’ is the 
screen version of Struthers 
Burt’s novel, ‘‘The Interpre- 
ter’s House.’’ It has been re- 
viewed as the outstanding soci- 
ety drama of the year. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
kitchen. Dogs barked, the gate slammed, 
scuffing feet sounded on the gravel. 

Uncles Vergil and Lucius rushed to the 
dining room, opened the rear door. A ti- 
rade of roaring gullah—that language of 
Carib, French, English and Senegambian, 
lingo of the Sea Islands blacks—was issuing 
from Rosa Rosette’s throat. A vocal ma- 
chine gun of monosyllabic bullets. Through 
the trellis of the porch and beyond the 
woodpile the paling fence was punctuated 
by black faces and—horrible vision—face 
downward on the steps lay a mulatto boy, 
the boy hired yesterday to wait on table. 
Expostulations and explanations were in 
gullah and molten English. In effect, Rosa 
Rosette, worshiping white folks, admiring 
black folks, despised, disdained and for- 
bade to enter her premises one of an in- 
between shade—say, chrome yellow, like 
the present victim. 

“T knew this would happen,”’ whispered 
Uncle Lucius. 

“‘T thought maybe she’d overlook it just 
for a day or two.” And Vergil shook his 
head apologetically. He had hired the boy. 

“‘She’s killed him!” 

‘Let him lie there. The coroner. You’d 
better step over to Mr. Pipper’s. Tell him 
to come at once.” 

And Lucius hurried down the gallery to 
the front gate. 

And what was Rosa Rosette doing? 
Daintily arranging split fresh figs on a dish 
and pouring jelly of scuppernong grapes 
over them. Also she was ululating one of 
her favorite songs, ‘‘Hang high, Haman, 
on the galler tree.’’ No impertinence to 
anybody this, just a huge defiance of men 
and gods. There was a wicked roll to her 
eye. She lightly kicked the drafts of the 
stove, bowled a bowl of roll dough to 
the table, hurtled firewood, toyed with the 
rolling pin—a lioness licking her chops. 
Vergil closed the door. 

‘She isn’t drunk, but she’s dangerous. 
She says the boy kept pestering her to 
hurry up breakfast. I hope Mr. Pipper 
doesn’t arrive too soon—not till she quiets 
down. She’s likely to throttle him.”’ 

“Not with his gun pointed at her she 
won't.” 

She heard what they said and the timbers 
rocked with her laughter. 

‘Please, Mist’ Lushe, yo-all ast ’at she’iff 
man t’ set hisse’f on de back po’ch an’ mek 
hisse’f t?’ home. Ah ain’t no time be pro- 
jeckin eroun’ with no jails. Ah’s got cookin’ 
t? do. Come two erclock, Ah’s ready an’ 
willin’ to escote mahse’f t’de jug.” 


house. And as he approached, his eye 
missed no single. detail of the confusion 
which was evident within. 

It was quite plain that the occupants of 
the house were preparing to depart for 
somewhere—and to do it soon and com- 
pletely. Packing cases were here, there and 
everywhere; excelsior was scattered about 
and old newspapers were present in profu- 
sion. Chew nodded contentedly; if Mr. 
and Mrs. Lijah Whittle were positively 
leaving, then the chances were they would 
settle for the slightly smaller amount Chew 
had decided to offer. 

But first he wanted to be sure. Keeping 
his eyes focused on a window he started to 
circle the house. He walked proudly, pur- 
posefully and sturdily. And because of his 
prideful manner he did not see the old wa- 
tering trough which lay directly across his 
path. His first intimation that there was 
any such obstacle came when his right 
ankle hooked very neatly on the edge of the 
trough. The pain was instant and sharp. 
Chew jerked away, and the other foot 
caught. 

For a split second he fought to maintain 
a balance. He teetered uncertainly, and 
then, quite without warning, seated him- 
self squshily in the very middle of the 
trough. 

Whooooosh! Goggles tumbled off, cane 
danced away. Chew struggled wildly, con- 
scious only of the fact that his trousers— 
and that portion of him which the trousers 
concealed—were very, very wet. And then, 
to make his dilemma more embarrassing, 
there appeared on the back porch a not 
uncomely young lady of mahogany com- 
plexion. 

This person stared wide-eyed at the tab- 
leau. Then she placed ample hands on 
rounded hips and gave way to a paroxysm 
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Mr. Pipper arrived, looked around, sat 
down behind the gourd vines of the kitchen 
porch, chair tilted back against the cistern. 
He seemed a drowsy impersonation of the 
law and very accommodating. When he 
casually remarked that he would like to see 
the body, a shocking realization dawned 
that the essential exhibit had been missing 
for some time. And Rosa Rosette spoke 
with horrifying composure. 

“Ah’s gwine perduce de corp at de 
proper time. An’ Ah ain’ say no mo’. Ah 
aon AE damage mah standin’ befo’ de 
aw.” 

The household, awe-struck, scandalized, 
but—shall we admit it?—secretly enter- 
tained, could only stand from under and 
listen to the thunderings as she cut loose 
with the cooking. 

Bowls of turtle meat went into a skillet— 
butter, nutmeg, lemon, grated egg yolks. 
Hallowed egg whites, filled with cubes of 
turtle fat, she assembled for the garnish. 
Turtle shells filled with the mixture were 
set in a pan, upon them strands of a lettuce- 
green seaweed were laid lovingly over, an- 
other pan inverted on top and the oven 
door banged upon them. Not-until re- 
warmed and ready to serve were they di- 
vested of the seaweed, which here gave the 
essential. whiff that it also imparts to the 
time-honored clambake of New England. 


Rosa Rosette’s Ultimatum 


On this occasion she was. using steaks 
from flapper and rump of the big leather- 
back turtle. But later in the year, with 
terrapin fattened upon fiddler crabs in the 
pens, she would pursue the same method, 
and terrapin, baked both in this style and 
in the highly wined stew, would be on the 
table. 

If you try, as I have often done, to trace 
the origin of this dish, you inquire in vain. 
The truth must be that the unsophisticated 
negro of the Sea Islands, harking back to 
jungle traditions, has been cooking turtle 
in this ultimately delicious manner—we 
might call it the way ordained by Nature— 
ever since he left the deltas of the Congo. 
Cooking it for himself, while the white 
folks, sunk in the rut of their own ideas, 
have gone on drowning it in veal broth and 
amontillado. Even Marion Harland’s 
classic recipe abounds in much besides 
turtle meat. 

It was now that Rosa Rosette began to 
ply the law and pack the jury and placate 
the court. She offered viands and Pipper 
fell. After a bowl of turtle, he declared that 
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to hang such a cook was but to add a 
greater crime to the first offense. 

‘An’ does yo’ tek yo’ coffee black or 
white, Mist’? Pipper?’’ she demanded. 
“Yas-sir. Black. So Ah does.” 

The gumbo soup was conceived in fury 
and brought forth in wrath. Swashings of 
okra pods, tomatoes and chives, with venge- 
ful choppings, were succeeded by a thun- 
derous rearrangement of pots and pans on 
a trembling stove. 

“Yo’-all’s gotta lemme outen jail long 
ernuf t’dish mah gombo,”’ she protested to 
the now-sleeping Pipper. ‘‘’Twon’t be 
right lessen Ah’s on han’.” 

She hung over it affectionately, putting 
in herbs by the speck. Then she settled 
down to the enforced quiet of peeling shrimp 
from their shells; for the finished gumbo, 
based on chicken, hinted vegetables and 
floated okra. It would have a hearty, lus- 
cious meatiness of shrimp and a suave 
cloudiness of rice. 

Stone crabs—that is, their giant claws— 
came, flaming red, out of an iron pot, steam- 
ing forth a tonic vapor. She tackled them 
with a sadiron. Their flaky meat was piled 
into a salad bowl and hustled into oblivion 
to cool. She took a flight in the direction 
of a béarnaise dressing by flinging butter 
and cream together with punishing blows, 


- converting them to a sauce with a scalding 


hot gill of vinegar. She beat and seasoned 
and sang; and behold, it was salad dressing, 
unctuous and aromatic, and left you to 
guess—merely guess—of a garlic bud. 

Artists with a flair depart from slavish 
imitation. Rosa Rosette then went ahead 
of the original idea with her apricot gdteau. 
She had a terrible-looking iron, a wafer 
iron with long handles, and two flat plates 
that closed viselike upon each other, for 
the baking of a cake in paper thinness, a 
mere, melting crust. Something as rich as a 
poundeake went between those heated 
jaws, turned back and forth over the coals, 
was withdrawn on a fork and deftly wound 
around to form a cornucopia of edible gold. 

To be met with pretty generally on the 
old plantations, these wafers of rich cake 
are always distinctive, but employed to 
carry a bavaroise of cream and fresh apri- 
cots they became horns of plenty, not more 
delicious than beautifully adapted to de- 
sign, and a design they made in framing 
the mold of figs in jelly. 

Her work was done—very much earlier 
under this potent stimulus of circumstance. 
She and Mr. Pipper departed, dramati- 
cally, attended by a swarm of gullah- 
chattering negroes. In front of the old 
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of mirth. Her merriment beat upon Chew’s 
eardrums like direst insult, and he raised 
his voice. 

“Who you laughin’ at, woman?” 

““You—tha’s who! Oh, my golly! How 
come you ever to pick out that ol’ trough 
to sit down in?” 

“T di’n’t pick it out. I di’n’t even know 
it was there.” 

He elevated himself with considerable 
effort and stood regarding her angrily. 
Then he glanced down at the wreck of his 
pearl-gray trousers. They were in a sad 
condition, the water running from them in 
little rivulets. A groan escaped from be- 
tween the learned lips. 

“Ruint!’? he moaned. ‘‘An’ I ain’t got 
one other single pant closer than Bum- 
minham!”’ 

Mrs. Whittle came closer. 
you mentioned?” 

“Bumminham.” 

“Ts you fum there?” 

“T is; an’ my name is Lawyer Evans 
Chew.” 

For a moment she stared, a twinkle still 
lurking in her eyes. “Golly!’’ she mur- 
mured at length. ‘“‘I never espected you 
would look like this.” 

“Nor neither didI. An’ now’’—helooked 
down upon the wreck of his raiment— 
“‘what is I gwine do? Heah I isin astrange 
town an’ ain’t got ary garment to take the 
place of these wet ones. An’ bein’ gray 

“‘S’posin’ I lend you one of my husban’s 
pants?”’ 

‘‘Leave me see ’em.”’ 

The pants were disclosed. Chew politely 
tried to conceal the extent of his distaste. 
“Reckon them woul’n’t blend with my 
coat awful good, Mis’ Whittle.” 

The eyes of the dusky lady brightened. 
“Tell you what I’ll do, Lawyer Chew. You 


“What town 


go into the spare room an’ han’ them pants 
out to me. I dries ’em off an’ presses ’em 
good an’ they woul’n’t hahdly nobody 
know anything was wrong.” 

Chew agreed with alacrity, and while the 
good housewife busied herself in the drying 
process Chew discussed matters with her 
through the doorway. 

Ge uallleavin’ Mon’gomery, Mis’ Whit- 
tle?” 

“Yassuh; an’ I don’t mean maybe.” 

“Where to is you goin’?” 

“St. Looey.” 

“All packed up, ain’t you?” 

“Pretty near. We was aimin’ to depaht 
as soon as we gotten that money offen you.” 
She glanced through the front door.‘ Heah 
comes Lijah. I bet he’s gwine be s’prised.” 

Lawyer Evans Chew gazed upon the 
massive figure of the approaching husband 
and then at his own condition of pronounced 
dishabille. 

He was inclined to agree that Lijah 
would be surprised, and for an instant fear 
twitched his heart. But Lijah accepted 
his wife’s explanation without question and 
immediately entered the room and intro- 
duced himself. 

To Lijah, Lawyer Chew explained cer- 
tain circumstances. From his wallet he ex- 
tracted a number of yellow-backed twenty- 
dollar bills, which he spread enticingly on 
the table. 

“Tha’s two hund’ed dollars less than us 
ought to get,’’ growled Lijah. 

“Nossuh.’’ Chew was prepared to argue. 
“Tt’s on’y two hund’ed dollars less than 
you thought you was gwine get. Anyhow, 
tha’s all what the zecutors authorize an’ 
empower me to offer yo’se’f an’ legally 
wedded wife, an’ if you don’t take same 
now—why, I reckon it means a lawsuit in 
the co’ts of this noble an’ sov’eign state, 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
could hope to conceal it. The erudite attor- 
ney from Birmingham expressed his opin- 
ion of Mrs. Lijah Whittle in no uncertain 
terms, and that lady tearfully indorsed 
everything he said. 

“An’ now,” groaned Lawyer Chew, 
“what can a pantless man do when he has 
got to ’stall a lodge?” 

It was a poser. Again Lijah’s trousers 
were offered, and again declined. ‘Better 
my own with a hole in ’em than Lijah’s 
without nothin’. I ain’t so crazy *bout 
Mistuh Whittle’s style.” 

At length it was decided that Mrs. Whit- 
tle would do her best at patching the 
damage. 

And while she was laboring industriously 
the couple accepted the money which 
Lawyer Chew had brought, a release was 
signed and the deal closed definitely and 
finally. 

“Us removes ourse’ves away fum Mon’- 
gom’ry mighty soon,” vouchsafed Mr. 
Whittle. ‘We craves to see what the Nawth 
looks like.” 

Thedusky lady handed the pants through 
the door. Her work as a seamstress was not 
bad, but pants and patch did not blend. 
Chew grumbled. 

““Secon’ in command of that degree team, 
an’ Ise got to conduc’ all them ceremonies 
sittin? down. Else git laughed at. Ain’t 
never gwine travel again ’thout carryin’ 
some spare pants. It’s gwine be all right 
when I comes on the stage, but what hap- 
pens when I walks off?” 

He said his good-bys and joined his taxi 
driver. All the way back into the center of 
the city he was racking his brain for a solu- 
tion to the problem. 

The cool gray of evening was turned 
swiftly into velvet night. Lawyer Chew 
consulted his watch and uttered an ex- 
clamation of horror; thirty minutes before 
lodge meetin’. He reached the hotel, or- 
dered sandwiches sent up to his room, and 
while making ready was visited by Poten- 
tate Isaac Gethers, Semore Mashby and 
Dr. Brutus Herring. They demanded to 
know where he had been and why he was 
keeping them waiting. Chew hemmed and 
hawed and tried to evade the issue, but the 
keen eyes of Semore Mashby detected the 
ravages of fire.and water upon the pearl- 
gray pants. 

“Great sufferin’ tripe!’’ he ejaculated. 
“What has yo’ pants been doin’, Lawyer 
Chew?” 

“What you mean—doin’?” 

Semore circled Chew, and motioned the 
others to join him. ‘All blacked up like you 
gotten ’em wet—an’ a big hole sort of 
burned in.” 

“Well,’’ snarled Chew, ‘they wasburnt!”’ 

““An’ was you in them pants at the 
time?” 

“No, foolish. Co’se I wasn’t. You 
reckon I would leave somebody come along 
an’ burn me like that?” 

Semore was persistence itself. ‘‘Where’d 
you go this afternoon?”’ 

“ Drivin’.” 

“How come you to take yo’ pants off?” 

Chew’s brain worked swiftly. This would 
never do; best thing for him was to make a 
clean breast of it, confess that the joke was 
on him, and let the others have a good time. 
So he smiled ruefully and retailed the story 
of his disastrous visit to the Whittles’ home; 
of the swim in the watering trough and the 
subsequent scorching of his trousers. He 
made it as funny as he could and they 
laughed heartily, and then he pledged them 
all to secrecy. 

““You-all is my frien’s,”’ he pleaded, “‘an’ 
you has had yo’ fun offen me. Suttinly 
there ain’t no use making me ridiculum be- 
fo’ ev’ybody in Bumminham,, is there?” 


“No suh!” Brutus Herring was very 
positive. 
“They shuah ain’t!’’ echoed Isaac 


Gethers. 

They turned upon Semore Mashby. 
“How ’bout you?” 

“Me? Golly, I woul’n’t go ’barrassing 
Lawyer Chew fo’ nothin’.” 

Chew thanked them with tears in his 
eyes, and it was agreed that he would ex- 
plain the hole in his trousers by blaming it 
on the hotel pressing shop. 

The Montgomery officers swallowed the 
story without a wink. They not only did 
not make it a subject for jocularity but 
were exceedingly regretful that a visiting 
lodge officer should have been treated so 
disrespectfully by any local pants presser. 
They assured him that they would be de- 
lighted to make good his loss, but he waved 
an insouciant hand. 
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“Shucks, no! Wha’s one pair of pants 
more or less between lodge brothers?”’ 

The new Sons & Daughters of I Will 
Arise lodge was installed amid much revelry 
and enthusiasm. Immediately after the 
ceremony a large and earnest dance was 
held, a band furnishing the music. Early 
the following morning the Birmingham 
delegation returned to the Magic City, 
where Lawyer Chew’s car was waiting at 
the train and he was driven home in the 
privacy of its tonneau. 

Meanwhile in Chew’s brief absence from 
the city a new sensation had shaken colored 
society to its foundations. Throwaways 
similar to that which had been shown to 
Chew by Semore Mashby on the train had 
been generally distributed, and the itch for 
authorship had infected slightly more than 
one hundred per cent of the dusky populace. 

The Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., 
had agreed not only to pay two hundred 
and fifty dollars in gold to the author of the 
best two-reel comedy synopsis but had 
contracted further to make an actual pro- 
duction of that picture with the author’s 
name displayed in large letters. There ap- 
peared to be not a man, woman or child in 
the city who didn’t know at least one good 
situation, and from the second day of the 
contest the judges were swamped with 
manuscripts of more or less startling degrees 
of impossibility. 

Stories, stories, stories, some of them 
bad and some terrible; they came with 
letters assuring the judges that they must 
be good because they were taken from real 
life. Orifice R. Latimer and J. Cesar 
Clump gazed at each other across the stacks 
of mail and wondered whether, after all, 
they had not been a bit hasty in bringing 
this deluge of labor upon themselves. 

As for Semore Mashby, that gentleman 
was taking things easy. His presence on 
the board of judges had been for the sole 
and simple purpose of representing the 
general public as a guaranty of genuine- 
ness. So the skinny little man strutted 
through the excitement, preening himself 
on his newly acquired dignity and permit- 
ting all and sundry to fawn upon him in 
the attempt to cause him to become more 
favorably inclined to their particular manu- 
script. 

Since returning from Montgomery, Se- 


“more had again tried to interest the Mid- 


night officials in his proposition for the 
erection of anew studio. They referred him 
to Lawyer Evans Chew. 

‘‘He’s our legal counsel, an’ does he say 
it is a good thing, us considers it. Other- 
wise—not.” 

Chew proved no more responsive than 
he had been on the Montgomery-bound 
train. He agreed that the proposition was 
basically sound, but impossible of consid- 
eration at the rent suggested by the atten- 
uated financier. And Semore refused to 
lower his asking price by so much as a 
single copper cent. 

But his stubbornness masked a consider- 
able worry. He regarded the proposition 
as excellent from his standpoint, and he 
knew that the hour was imminent when 
Midnight must make definite arrangements 
for another year’s housing. He retired into 
his musty, dingy office and gave himself 
over to a protracted period of intensive 
thought. He emerged from this brief con- 
finement with his lean face crinkled into a 
grin, and made his way immediately and 
triumphantly to the offices of Lawyer Evans 
Chew on the seventh floor of the Penny 
Prudential Bank Building. 

The chocolate-cream stenographer in- 
formed the visitor that Lawyer Chew was, 
at the moment, in conference, but would be 
free in a half hour. Semore elected to wait. 
And forty minutes later he greeted the 
ponderous and portly attorney as that 
gentleman looked up from the pages of a 
volume of American and English Anno- 
tated Cases and informed Semore that he 
was busy on matters of importance. 

Chew exuded learning and dignity, but 
for once Mr. Mashby was not impressed. 

“‘T has come to make talk with you,”’ he 
started. 

Chew frowned. “Ise busy an’ my time 
is vallible. I is gatherin’ data on a replevin 
case which has been brought to me, which 
the facts of same i 

“This is a pussonal matter,’ 
Semore mildly. 

“Tf it’s some more about that Midnight 
lease, then you might’s well not th’ow good 
breff after bad.” 

“?Tain’t about that, Lawyer Chew. It’s 
about this heah scenario contest which I is 
a judge of.” 


’ 


suggested 
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Chew straightened; a lavender flush of 
anger crossed his forehead. ‘“‘How come 
you to bother me with yo’ scenario con- 
test? I ain’t got no time to truck with such 
as that.” 

“T asks yo’ legal ’pinion. It’s about me 
writin’ a story fo’ that contes’.’’ 

“You cain’t do it. You is a judge.” 

“But s’pose I signs a friend’s name 
to it?” 

“T reckon if you done that 

“This is the swellest story yet!” Se- 
more waxed enthusiastic. ‘It stahts this- 
away 2 

The lawyer rose and pounded a fleshy 
fist upon the near-mahogany desk top. “I 
ain’t gwine listen to no stories.” 

“You is interested in this one, Lawyer 
Chew. An’ I mean positivel.” 

Chew detected the fire gleam in Semore’s 
eyes, and instinct prompted him to be 
seated. ‘‘Shoot!’’ he commanded. 

Semore’s thin high-pitched voice cut 
through the room. 

“Tt’s a story "bout a big fat lawyer all 
dressed up in a gray suit which gits to a 
town where he don’t live, an’ goes to see a 
swell-lookin’ gal on business. This heah 
lawyer in the story is gwine have an awful 
jealous wife. Now, when he gits to see this 
noble-lookin’ lady client, he trips an’ falls 
into a waterin’ trough an’ pretty near ruins 
his nice gray pants.” 

Chew was leaning forward tensely. There 
was no doubting that his attention was 
caught. 

A murderous light was in his eyes as he 
murmured a harsh ‘‘Go on!”’ 

“Well,” continued Semore smoothly, 
“this lady puts the fat lawyer into another 
room an’ takes his pants th’oo the door an’ 
starts pressin’ ’em, an’ while doin’ so she 
burns a hole in ’em with a flatiron, an’ then 
the pants is ruint sho’ nuff.”” Mr. Mashby 
paused for a moment; then he went on, 
checking off salient details on his fingers: 
“Now this lady has got a jealous husban’ 
which is libel to kill any feller which even 
looks cross-eyed at his good-lookin’ wife, an’ 
this husband ain’t home. But he’s comin’ 
home dH 

“Tha’s a lie!’”’ snapped Chew. ‘“ Mistuh 
Lijah Whittle an’ me is good frien’s.”’ 

“Who said somethin’ ’bout you? I don’t 
even know yet what is the name of the 
lawyer in the story. Anyway, this husban’ 
comes in the door an’ sees them pants, an’ 
he says to his wife, ‘ Wife,’ he says, ‘what is 
you doin’ with whose pants?’ Well, she 
esplains to him, an’ the lawyer is listenin’ 
th’oo the do’, an’ all of a sudden the husban’ 
grabs them pants an’ lets out a yell, an’ as 
he goes bustin’ in the door the lawyer grabs 
him a bedspread an’ flies out the winder.”’ 

Semore’s voice trailed off. He allowed 
himself a broad happy grin. Chew was 
staring in transfixed horror; the cunning of 
the little man’s scheme was beginning to 
strike home. 

“Cain’t you see how funny that is gwine 
look in movin’ pitchers?’’? murmured Mr. 
Mashby. “That fat, dignifried lawyer 
scootin’ ’cross lots an’ th’oo valleys with a 
bedspread wropped aroun’ his laigs, an’ the 
husban’ chasin’ after him wavin’ them 
pants? Man, it’s gwine make ev’ybody 
which sees it just bust themse’ves laughin’! 

‘An’ now comes the paht that makes it a 
swell story—see? The lawyer in the pitcher 
is seared to death an’ he falls in ditches an’ 
gits stuck on fences an’ all like that, an’ 
fin’ly when he cain’t run no mo’ on account 
he has lost his breff, he falls down on the 
grass an’ waits fo’ the husban’ to come up 
an’ sterminate him. There he lies, an’ up 
comes the husban’; an’ the lawyer looks up 
at him an’ says, ‘ Mister,’ he says, ‘you is 
about to make a terrible mistake—but you 
better go ahead an’ kill me now an’ git it 
done with.’ The husban’ looks down at 
him. ‘Kill you?’ he asks. ‘Whaffo’?’ With 
that the lawyer kinder groans, an’ I con- 
ten’s that this is funny-pitcher stuff: ‘Well, 
if you ain’t gwine kill me, what has you 
been chasin’ me fo’?’ Fo’ a minute the 
husban’ looks at him an’ then he busts out 
laughin’. ‘What has I been chasin’ you 
fo’?’ he questions. ‘Why, what do you 
think? I wanted to give you back yo’ 
pants!’” 

The voice of the little man trailed off, 
and for a few moments the office was filled 
with silence. It was Semore who resumed 
the conversation. 

‘‘Now I has sawn a heap of the stories 
which has been submitted, Lawyer Chew, 
an’ they ain’t ary one of ’em which would 
make as good a two-reel pitcher as that one. 
It’s a puffec’ly wonderful plot, an’ it has 
got a big laugh on the end, which is what 
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UURIFYING SYSTEM 


When new and clean, 
the PuroLator filter ele- 
ment weighs approxi- 
mately two pounds, ac- 
cording to the size and 
type of the PuRoLATOR. 


eping Costly Dirt 
itt of Your Engine 
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Note that the filter ele- 
ment here weighs a 
trifle over four pounds, 
after about 10,000 miles 
of use. The contamina- 
tion which it has taken 
out of the oil accounts 
for the additional two 
pounds. 


dirt, constantly carrying grit to every 
lubricated part of the engine. 


There is no way of avoiding the expense 
and the waste of dirty oil, except by 
means of PUROLATOR. 


With it, every drop of oil is perfectly 
and automatically cleaned as it circu- 
lates, all the time, as your car runs. 


Get PUROLATOR on your car, truck, 
tractor or bus today. Be through with 
the needless trouble and expense which 
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dirty oil inflicts. 
2600 PUROLATOR 


Sales and Service Stations 


Throughout the country there are 2600 
PUROLATOR sales and service stations, 
all equipped to install PUROLATOR 


Typical 
Installation 


without delay. 


Take your car to the nearest PUROLATOR 
station today and have PUROLATOR 


Passenger Cars 
Small Fours and Sixes - $15 
Large Foursand Medium Sixes20 
Large Sixes,EightsandTwelves 30 
Ford - - - - 
Purolator for Ford, installed in 


installed. The attachment will take not 
more than two hours, and you will be 
free from the dangers and expense of 
using dirty oil. 


marine engine 
according to size of engine. 


MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INc. 
1801 Fisk Building, Broadway and 57th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Send complete information about PUROLATOR. 
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20 minutes with only a wrench. 
For Trucks . - - $50 


West of Rocky Mountains prices 
slightly higher; in Camada, 
$22.50, $30, $45 and $70. 


Cars without force feed systems or exposed oil lines, re- 
quiring auxiliary pump, and special fittings, $5 additional. 


For Motor Boats 


PUROLATOR can also be installed on practically any type of 
having force feed lubrication, Priced as above 
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Chew spoke crisply. ‘‘Don’t do nothin’ 
*bout that story until you heah fum me 
ag’in, Semore.”’ 

“T don’t see —— 

“Well, I do. Promise?”’ 

“Allright. Until Chuesday. But remem- 
ber, I ain’t tryin’ to hol’ you up.” 

“No—you ain't. You woul’n’t dream of 
doin’ nothin’ like that.” 

Mashby departed, leaving the attorney 
in a ferment of doubt and unrest. A great 
soggy cloud of gloom was drifting across 
his horizon, headed straight in his direction. 

The more he dwelt upon the potentiali- 
ties of Semore’s scheme the more certain he 
became that he would be forced to accept 
Mr. Mashby’s terms. It was a straight 
holdup, of course, but Semore’s lack of 
ethics made his own dilemma none the less 
embarrassing. 

“Golly Moses!’’ he muttered. “If on’y 
I had tol’ that story on myse’f, ’stead of un- 
truthing about it—nobody would of thought 
nothin’. Now if it gits loose, ev’ybody is 
gwine to think the whole business is true!”’ 

For the balance of the day Lawyer Chew 
abandoned business in favor of speculation 
on his own situation. - He realized that he 
was strictly up against it, and the prospect 
was far from alluring. 

He took his problem home with him and 
spent the evening in tall and fancy think- 
ing. At 9:30 he crawled between the 
sheets, still pondering, and when he dozed 
off an hour later the problem remained un- 
solved. 

At two o’clock he waked suddenly and 
sat up straight in bed. His teeth gleamed 
through the darkness. His lips framed 
words of exultation. 

“Hot diggity dawg!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Ise 
got it!” 

Mrs. Chew questioned drowsily, ‘‘What 
you got, Evans?” 

The brain of the attorney was working at 
top speed. Determination crystallized and 
he.crawled out of bed and into his bath robe. 
He disappeared into the kitchen and twenty 
minutes later returned to the bedroom with 
a cup of steaming coffee. 

He roused his wife. ‘Drink this,’ he 
commanded. 

‘“Whaffo’ I should drink coffee at ha’f 
pas’ two o’clock in the mawnin’?”’ 

“T craves to git you wide awake. 
an idea to talk over.” 

The coffee effectively drove sleep from 
the wifely eyes. She sat up while Chew, in- 
eased in his gloriously hued dressing gown, 
paced the floor and told her the true story 
of his Montgomery disaster. She gave close 
attention. 

“You b’lieve me, don’t you, honey?”’ 

Mrs. Chew nodded; she was a woman of 
considerable wisdom and sensed that some- 
thing vital was transpiring. Also she had 
been married to Evans Chew a sufficient 
number of years to know when he spoke 
truthfully and when he did not. Of course 
this was a golden opportunity to become 
caustic, but instinct warned her that great 
events were about to occur. 

“Yeh, I b’lieve you, Evans. Preceed.”’ 

He proceeded. He told of Semore Mash- 
by’s Machiavellian scheme to use him 
against The Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Ine., and of the Damoclean sword 
suspended above his dignified head. 

“But, Evans,.what you got to worry 
about? You has tol’ me, an’ I know Se- 
more’s scenario ain’t true, so 38 

“‘Tha’s fine about you, honey chile, but 
I has got a position in Bumminham which 
has got to be maintained. Folks has got to 
know that I is a he-wife of Cesar, which 
means that they mustn’t suspec’ me of 
nothin’ which ain’t open an’ above the 
board. Now you know, good as me, that 
does Semore’s scenario win the prize, folks 
is gwine be glad to think that it is all true, 
specially when they knows that half of it is 
true. An’ the minute they git the idea 
that when I goes away on business trips I 
gallivants aroun’ an’ gits into trouble with 
ladies’ husban’s—Ise ruint. Plumb, abso- 
tively ruint! Ain’t that a fack?”’ 

Mrs. Chew inclined her head in agree- 
ment. “‘You shuah does speak wisdom, 
Evans. But what can us do? You sholy 
ain’t gwine let Semore Mashby git away 
with that contrack, is you?” 

“No, ma’am. Tha’s one thing I woul’n’t 
never do. What Lawyer Evans Chew has 
got is ethics, an’ lots of ’em. Also I detests 
to git helt up. Now heah’s my idea: 
Minute this scenario gits chose, folks is 
gwine think terrible things about me an’ 
Montgomery—unless.”’ 

“Unless which?”’ 


I got 
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“Unless we does somethin’ to prove that 
they coul’n’t be right, even if they was. 
Now it just struck me that Mistuh an’ 
Mis’ Whittle is about due to be leavin’ 
Mon’gom’ry fo’ St. Louis, an’ if they was to 
stop in Bumminham en root an’ be the 
house gues’s of Lawyer an’ Mis’ Evans 
Chew, an’ if we was all to go to the 
’nouncement together, I reckon there 
coul’n’t nobody say nothing had ever been 
wrong between us, could they?”’ 

Mrs. Chew nodded sagely. ‘‘Tha’s right, 
Evans; that shuah is right. You suttinly 
does use yo’ haid fo’ somethin’ more than 
just to give yo’ hat a rest.” ; 

Bright and early the following morning 
Lawyer Chew journeyed to Montgomery. 
When he returned it was with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lijah Whittle. They were both dazed and 
delighted at this signal attention, and they 
fairly reveled in the luxury of the Chews’ 
guest room. 

“Heah they is,’’ announced Chew to his 
wife in the privacy of their room. ‘An’ 
now we’ll leave Mistuh Mashby do hi 
durndest.”’ 

“We suttinly will. An’, Evans—they 
ain’t so bad either.”’ 

“Not a bit,’ agreed Evans heartily. 
“Only a li’l’ bit dumb.” 

News that there were visitors at the 


Chew residence reached Semore through ° 


Florian Slappey. 

““Swell-lookin’ gal an’ her husban’ visitin’ 
the Chews,’”’ announced Florian. 

“What their name is?” 

“Whittle.” 

“That don’t mean nothin’ to me. Where 
at is they fum?”’ 

“T dunno. But she sholy ain’t hard to 
look at, I’m tellin’ you. Pussonally, I wisht 
she wan’t ma’ied.”’ 

Semore gave the matter scant attention 
at the moment. But the day following he 
received a summons from Lawyer Chew. 
He visited the attorney at the latter’s office 
and stood meekly while Evans Chew hurled 
anathema upon his head for daring to think 
that he might, even for one single instant, 
contemplate double-crossing The Midnight 
Pictures Corporation, Inc. Semore was 
dazed. 

“‘Jus’ a minute, Lawyer Chew; just one 
li'l’ teeny minute. Does I correc’ly under- 
stan’ that you ain’t gwine adwise Midnight 
to assept my offer?”’ 

““Yo’ comprehension is imminently cor- 
rect. An’ fu’thermo’ sy 

Mr. Mashby was enormously crestfallen. 
“Nemmin’ no furthermo’s, Lawyer Chew.” 
Slow anger was mounting within his bosom. 
He raised to the face of the attorney beady 
eyes which were glittering with anger. 
“Tha’s all right fo’ you. I reckon there 
ain’t nothin’ fo’ me to do but go out an’ 
author me a story about a feller gittin’ his 
pants burned, an’ chased by a jealous hus- 
ban’ because.” 

“Go ahaid,’ counseled Chew airily. 
“Make it two pants if you like. Trousers 
ain’t nothin’ in my young life.” 

“‘Tha’s what you think. But when folks 
gits to understan’ that this means you 3 

“Git out of my office, Semore Mashby, 
befo’ I th’ows you out!” 

Semore paused at the door for a Parthian 
shot: ‘‘All right, Old Burn-Pants! You 
wait! Unless you comes to me pretty quick 
with yo’ mind all changed, that story is 
gwine win fust prize.” 

Mr. Mashby was considerably perturbed 
as he descended to the ground floor of the 
all-negro skyscraper. It had not been be- 
yond the realm of possibility that Lawyer 
Chew would advise Midnight against deal- 
ing with him at his price, but he most cer- 
tainly could not understand the ebony 
barrister’s aggressive independence. That 
betokened an indifference which Brother 
Mashby could not understand. 

Semore knew what havoc his scenario 
would play should it win first prize, and he 
knew that Lawyer Chew knew it. There- 
fore, by all the rules, Lawyer Chew should 
be apprehensive; and this he most cer- 
tainly was not. 

It occurred to Mr. Mashby that there 
was a colored brother concealed in the cord- 
wood, and he set his small but agile brain 
to work. Lawyer Chew had a plan. Per- 
haps —— 

Semore’s memory flashed back to Flor- 
ian’s casual mention of visitors at the Chew 
home. Instantly he turned his steps in the 
direction of Sis Callie Flukers’ respectable 
boarding house. 

Sis Callie was very much at home. Thin 
and eager and acid tongued, she was quite 
excited over Semore’s visit. Mr. Mashby 
did not mince words. 
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“Folks named Whittle visitin’ over at 
the Chewses, Sis Callie.” 

“Ain’t it so?” 

“Seems kind of queer to me nobody 
knows nothin’ ’bout who they is or where 


um. 
“Shuh!’’ Sis Callie was all a-flutter. 
“You talks foolishment with yo’ mouf, 
Brother Mashby. I know who they is an’ 
where ny come fum.” 
“e e 227 


“Their names is Mistuh an’ Mis’ Lijah 
Whittle, an’ they comes fum Mon’gom’ry, 
an’ is on their way to St. Louis, an’ just 
recent Lawyer Chew was down there to 
see ’em ’bout settlin’ up an estate, an’ 
I has heard that they burned his pants fo’ 
him an’ “ 

Unquestionably Sis Callie was worthy of 
her reputation. Semore departed marvel- 
ing at her acquisitive powers, and himself 
doing some high-speed thinking. 

Of course Chew’s plan was now clear as 
crystal. Here at his home were the gentle- 
man and lady directly involved in the 
scorched-trousers episode. It was obvious 
that they would accompany Lawyer Chew 
and his wife to the public meeting whereat 
the winner of the scenario contest was to be 
announced. There would be a great hulla- 
baloo when Lawyer Chew was recognized as 
the original of the unfortunate attorney in 
the story; and then he, as a magnificent 
gesture, would laugh as heartily as the 
others and very flagrantly introduce to all 
and sundry the lady and her husband. 

“One thing is certain shuah,” admitted 
Semore grudgingly—‘“‘what Lawyer Chew 
has got in his haid is brains.” 

The plan was magnificently simple and 
superbly sound. It appeared to Semore 
that he had been outwitted, that Lawyer 
Chew had proved too adroit for him. But 
he had a job to do, and it was no part of 
Semore’s scheme to leave a stone unturned. 
His immediate task was to enter his sce- 
nario and see that it won first prize. The 
Whittles could be attended to later. 

He sought Christopher P. 8. Shoots, edi- 
tor of the local colored weekly newspaper, 
and offered to split fifty-fifty with that 
gentleman for authoring the scenario under 
his own name. Christopher P. S. Shoots 
was excessively agreeable and immediately 
commenced hammering his battered old 
typewriter. 

The following morning he delivered the 
script at the studio of The Midnight Pic- 
tures Corporation, Inc. Semore arrived a 
half hour later to find the Messrs. Orifice 
R. Latimer and J. Cesar Clump completely 
snowed under by a last-minute avalanche 
of manuscripts. 

They were laboring earnestly and sin- 
cerely—and with a last forlorn hope flick- 
ering sadly. Semore located the Shoots 
manuscript and labeled it with the numer- 
als 837, immersed himself in it for a few 
moments, and then flashed to his feet with 
a loud whoop. 

“Hot diggity dawg!”’ he howled. “Ise 
got it!” 

“Got which?” 

“The winnin’ scenario! A whamdoodler! 
The dawg-gondest slickest story Midnight 
ever trifled with. Listen!’ 

Mr. Mashby struck an attitude. And 
then with impassioned dramatic fervor he 
read Mr. Shoots’ graphic story of Lawyer 
Chew’s searing experience. Before he was 
finished the harried officials were smiling, 
and when the tag was announced they 
fairly shrieked with glee. 

“Sufferin’ tripe!’ chuckled Cesar Clump, 
his eye twinkling professionally. “‘That 
wins all the fust prizes we has got. Think 
of that wind-up fo’ a pitcher: Husban’ 
chasin’ the fat lawyer, an’ then ’splainin’ 
that all he was doin’ it fo’ was to return 
back his pants. Eat my shirt if that ain’t 
a whingbuzzer!”’ 

The prize was awarded instantly, enthu- 
siastically and unanimously. There was 
only one objection. 

‘Seems like to me,”’ hazarded President 
Latimer, “‘that I has heard rumors ’bout 
Lawyer Evans Chew having been th’oo 
somethin’ like that.”’ 

“Heard! Piff! Ise heard a heap of 
things. But I don’t know ’em, do I?” 

“Tha’s right, Semore; you shuah don’t. 
But if this really was Lawyer Chew ——”’ 

“Us don’t know nothin’, tha’s all. What 
you think, Cesar?”’ 

Mr. Clump was first, last and always a 
director, and the picture possibilities of the 
script made an appeal which was irre- 
sistible. 

“I votes for,” he said positively. ‘An’ 
I don’t mean maybe.” 


Semore was buoyed by a q, 
he stepped into the striae bn 
the putting across of his sto; 4 
winner was not by any my 
concern, but it was at least +i 
“All I has got to do now, }, 
“is to fix things so them \yj 
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the spirit of revenge flame ‘ 
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about them, but he did learn 
Sis Callie Flukers’ informa: 
in every detail. i 


Suddenly his eye brighten ; 
twitched the corners of his ‘sg, 
“‘T b’lieve,” he informed | 
I is about to have an idea.” 
He was not wrong. Thid 
come for several days, but ye 
it was complete in every de 
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Part of a Billion 
Dollar Distribution 


In the case of many a good tire, 

’ its handling between the maker and 

, your car costs more than it cost to 
. produce the tire itself. 


Obviously what you pay to get 
the tire from the factory to your 
car does not deliver tire mileage, 
which is what you try to buy. 


The great Hardware Merchants 
of the country told us they wanted 
to deliver tire mileage at low cost 
to the consumer—not cheap tires 
but low cost mileage, and there is 
a vast difference in your favor. 


They told us that they could 
handle tires at very low cost as 
part of their billion dollar annual 
distribution of hardware, and give 
us super-powers as manufacturers. 


The great 
hardware merchants of 
the country told us they 
wanted to deliver tire 
mileage at low cost to 
i the consumer-not cheap 
on tires but low cost mile- 
age, and there is a vast 
difference in your favor 


Unless you understand these 
facts, it would be natural for you 
__ to doubt the truth of the tales you 
| hear of remarkable performance of 
| Mansfield Tires. 


Manufacturers Extraordinary to the Hardware Trade 
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Watch This 


Column 


VIRGINIA VALLI 


All the world loves mystery 
and detective stories, has always 
loved them and always will, because 
there is a thrill in them that no other 
form of story can create. Lately I have 
been besieged with letters asking for 
more of them in pictures. Consequently 
I am in the market for them and will 
pay liberally for those we accept. But 
they must be high-class, intelligent and 
well thought out. They must be origi- 
nal and have the dramatic punch—in a 
word, ‘“‘something new under the sun.” 
Let me hear from you well-known au- 
thors and from new and aspiring writers. 


VIRGINIA VALLI has 


an excellent picture in ‘‘Up the 
Ladder.’’ It is an adaptation of Owen 
Davis’ stage success. See it this week 
and write me what you think of it. In 
this fine play, a woman is loved by her 
millionaire employer and one of his 
salesmen. She marries the latter and 
then the employer tries to tempt her to 
leave her husband. In the supporting 
cast are Forrest Stanley, Holmes Her- 
bert, George Fawcett, Margaret Liv- 
ingston and Priscilla Moran. Directed 
by Edward Sloman. 


Please write and tell me 
whether ‘‘ The Hunchback of 


Notre Dame’’ has been shown in your 
town. If it has not been, I will try to get 
it in one or more of your good theatres. 
But write. I want something to work on. 


In the masked ball which is 


one of the countless big scenes in 
“The Phantom of the Opera,’’ 5,000 
people appear and the ball is photo- 
graphed in color. The settings of Uni- 
versal’s magnificent mystery spectacle 
will amaze you. Not only is the vast 
Paris Opera House reproduced, but also 
the grand staircase and thousands of 
seats on the main floor, together with the 
subterranean vaults and waterways where 
the Phantom hides. LON CHANEY 
plays the ‘‘Phantom”’” and MARY 
PHILBIN and NORMAN KERRY play 


the lovers. 
(arl faemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
Beautifully illustrated Universal Pictures 
booklet sent you on request 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
unanimously that this was an offer too 
golden to be rejected. 

“Us accepts, Mistuh Mashby. An’ what 
we feels fo’ you is grachitude.”’ 

“Fine! Always glad to he’p out folks 
fum Mon’gom’ry. But listen’’—he lowered 
his voice and glanced around as though 
fearful of eavesdroppers—‘‘you got to 
gimme yo’ word an’ honor that you don’t 
say nothin’ to nobody ’bout this; specially 
Lawyer an’ Mis’ Chew.” 

“But, Mistuh Mashby ——” 

“Don’t but me, folks. You has got to 
promise positivel. You see, it’s thisaway: 
What I was goin’ to St. Louis fo’ was a busi- 


| ness trip, an’ Ise goin’ later anyway. But 


if local folks—an’ specially Lawyer Chew— 
was to learn about that, they’d ruin the 
deal I got on foot. So you got to gimme yo’ 
secrecy.” ; 

The promise was given. ‘‘Jus’ leave the 
Chews a letter,’’ prompted Semore. ‘‘A 
nice polite letter splainin’ that you nachelly 
coul’n’t wait a minute longer an’ you hope 
they has a good time at the meetin’ to- 
night.” He grinned. “I suttinly woul’n’t 
forget that part ’bout enjoyin’ the meetin’ 
either. Us all wants Lawyer Chew to have 
a puffec’ly swell time.” 

They took a long walk together; and 


throughout its course Semore used all his. 


persuasive powers to impress upon them the 
importance of keeping their exodus a secret 
until they were safely aboard the north- 
bound train. 

He left them to hustle downtown to the 
ticket office, where, with only slight reluc- 
tance, he parted with $35.96 for two tickets 
from Birmingham to St. Louis. Semore was 
not oyerly fond of separating himself from 
money, but, after all, this was a trivial item 
in the debit column. The credit list showed 
one large gob of sweet vengeance and his 
half of the two hundred and fifty dollar 
prize money which was to be divided 
between himself and Christopher P. S. 
Shoots. Of course his pet scheme—the 
five-year lease with Midnight—had been 
thwarted, but this comeback was _ suffi- 
ciently tasty to make up for many things. 

Just before noon Semore delivered the 
two tickets to Mr. and Mrs. Whittle. Lijah 
stared pop-eyed, and even now the Whittles 
refused to believe this miracle possible. 

Semore once again impressed upon them 
the importance of secrecy, and that after- 
noon, when Mrs. Chew went shopping, they 
departed quietly. Semore met them down- 
town and they intrusted to him a note ad- 
dressed to Lawyer and Mrs. Chew, wherein 
their regrets were vividly expressed. 

“You'll give that to him, shuah, Mistuh 
Mashby?”’ 

Semore chuckled. ‘I ain’t gwine do 
nothin’ else. In pusson—tha’s how I de- 
livers these kind of ’pawtant letters.” 

Until train time Mr. Mashby did not 
desert his post. He was fearful lest some 
last-minute disaster disrupt his beautiful 
scheme. But at length he saw them safely 
aboard the train, they waved good-bys at 
each other—and the train pulled out. Mr. 
Mashby fled to the sanctuary of a near-by 
alley, where he executed his own grotesque 
interpretation of a Greek dance. 

“Hot diggity dawg! Hot diggity dig! 
They’s gone—gone—gone! Oh, Lawsy! Oh, 
sweet patootie! What Lawyer Chew is 
gwine say!”’ 

It was perhaps the supreme moment of 
Brother Mashby’s misanthropic life. Re- 
venge—sweet, dainty revenge—conceived 
in his very own brain and executed pus- 
sonal. Glorious! And more glorious when 
one paused to consider that the person 
against whom his cunning was directed was 
that dusky dignitary who was reputed to 
possess the vastest intelligence in all colored 
Birmingham. 

Anticipation of Chew’s supreme con- 
foundment fairly dazzled Semore Mashby. 
His attenuated frame quivered with eager- 
ness for the meeting that night. He 
wanted to see Lawyer Chew when that 
gentleman entered the hall—worried, har- 
assed, perhaps terrified. Mr. Mashby 
walked into Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch 
Room & Billiard Parlor and consumed a 
large bowl of Brunswick stew, two pieces of 
pie and a cup of steaming coffee. Rank 
extravagance, of course, but Semore was in 
a celebrating humor. 

Announcement of the prize winner was 
to be made at eight o’clock. An hour before 
that time the lodge rooms of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise were crowded to 
suffocation. There was an atmosphere of 
tense expectancy; each person present 
nourished a fierce hope that he or she was 
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the lucky contestant. Some one of them 
was to be crowned with the laurel wreath 
of successful literary achievement. A mi- 
asma of eager gossip and frantic conjecture 
hung over the gathering. Eyes were focused 
with painful earnestness upon the three 
judges, who posed importantly on the 
rostrum. 

At ten minutes before eight o’clock there 
was a stir as Lawyer and Mrs. Evans Chew 
shouldered through the crowd to their re- 
served seats. Much to Semore’s delight 
Chew appeared rather bewildered, scanning 
the room with anxious eyes. Immediately 
the little money lender descended from the 
platform. 

“Lawyer Chew,” he grinned, ‘‘I has got 


a letter fo’ you.” 


Chew ripped it open and read: 


“dere mrs & Lawyer Chew: we sure hate 
to beat it this way specially after you hav 
treated us so good but a feller give us 2 free 
tickets to saint louis good this afternoon 
only and what coud we do with thanks an’ 
all good wishes we are 

“MRS. & MR. LIJAH WHITTLE.” 


An emotion which was not pleasure was 
plainly reflected upon the face of the attor- 
ney. Once or twice his lips opened and 
closed again, then his voice came in gut- 
tural accusal. 

“Semore Mashby—you done this!”’ 

“Well, hush my mouf! Listen at the big 


feller talk.” 
“But I ain’t su’prised. I figured all 


along that somebody would make it easy _ 


for them to leave town.” 

“Sweet Shades of Niter! 
would do somethin’ like that!”’ 

“You has played me dirty fum the fust 
off,” growled Chew. “‘Sometime I gits even 
with you.” 

“Yah! Breeze which you wastes. Lemme 
tell you somethin’, Ol’ Burn-Pants—right 
heah in Bumminham is a feller which his 
middle name is Bad Medicine, an’ his other 
two names is Semore Mashby.”’ 

Semore swung on his heel and strutted 
proudly back to the platform. The evening 
promised to be large, and he was drinking 
deep from the chalice of happiness. There 
was no mistaking Chew’s discomfiture. 
Semore saw the big man fall into earnest 
conversation with his wife. 

“Reckon what they is sayin’ bout me 
ain’t so complimentin’—but a man which 
fools with a buzz saw is suttinly libel to git 
burnt. Guess they di’n’t call me a financial 
wizzid fo’ nothin’.” 

At eight o’clock sharp the meeting was 
called to order. President Orifice R. Lati- 
mer waddled to the front of the stage and 
emitted a flowery peroration which pre- 
sumed to trace the course of literature’s 
development from a rather pallid beginning 
to this present high-water mark of Mid- 
night’s two hundred and fifty dollar 
scenario contest. He exhibited twenty-five 
new ten-dollar gold pieces. He detailed the 
travail of the three judges and their inde- 
fatigable labors, and announced that even 
yet the name of the winner was unknown. 

He explained that he was about to read 
the winning scenario so that each and every 
person present could see that it had been 
selected solely on merit. At the conclusion 
of the reading the name of the winner 
would be taken from the envelope bearing 
the same number as that which appeared 
at the head of the winning synopsis. 

And then, quite impressively, he began: 
“This heah story is entitled The Fatal 
Orange. It goes thisaway: ‘Once upon a 
time there was a gal which her father run a 
fruit stand and she was crazy about oranges, 
all the time eating them, which ruint his 
profits, and she had a lover which owned a 
flivver and hated oranges, so it di’n’t seem 
like they could ever be happy, an’ ——”’ 

Semore’s muscles became taut. He 
blinked rapidly several times and cocked 
his head on one side. It occurred to him 
that something was wrong. Certainly Mr. 
Christopher P. 8. Shoots had not presumed 
to make fruitful the episode of Lawyer 
Chew’s cremated pants! Surely there had 
been an error. He gave ear to the further 
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The Greatest Success 
in Ten Years of Succeeding 


HE instant success of the Coach Imperial 
outshines any previous page of Chandler 
history. Admiringly studied by crowds at all 
the shows, this car scored a national triumph. 


Every seeker for quality was eager to inspect 


a new model which offers, at touring car price, 


the supremacy of Chandler performance and the 
luxury of Fisher body craftsmanship. 3 


To drive this roomy luxurious Coach, to feel 
the power of the Pikes Peak Motor, to change 
motor speeds flawlessly, silently, with the Trafhc 
Transmission, is personal proof that this car de- 
serves its extraordinary reception by the public. 


(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents.) 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY * CLEVELAND 
Export Dept., 1819 Broadway, New York City . Cable Address, ‘“Chanmotor”’ 


All Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


Made in Sold only 
our own through our 
factories own stores 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe. 
FIVE DOLLARS 


We want every man in 
America to know, what 
thousands already know, 
that to wear Hanover 
Shoes means walking in 
comfort, being in style, 
getting longer wear and 
paying less money. Write 
for style catalog giving 
location of Hanover 
Stores. 


The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


Style 381 
Black Calfskin 
Oxford $5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style 288 
Light Shade Russia 
\ Calfskin Oxford $5 
i‘ Winegfoot 

rubber heels 


Style B203L 
Boys’ Light Shade 
Russia Lace Shoe—$3.50 


Hanover Shoes tor Boys and 
Little Men are built of finest 
‘ leathers, well put together, 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50 
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like leaving an oasis for endless stretches 
of sand. He would much prefer to sit and 
gorge trout, if only there were more of it. 

There was more of it. Cora again had 
disappeared, but it was only to come back 
after an interval bearing a third plate of the 
same. 

“You won’t get much of anything else,” 
she apologized. ‘‘We’re old-fashioned, and 
without Diana I’m almost helpless.”’ 

Major Morgan didn’t answer. His jaws 
swung through a wider parabola, accom- 
panied by a slightly increased grinding 
sound, something like the mills of the gods, 
something like the purring of a cat. A 
dreamy, introspective expression deepened 
in his face. Not for nothing has the East 
made of Buddha a figure chiefly stomach. 
It was a moment beyond words and too 
profound for thought. 

At dinner the major came to the table 
less eagerly than might have been expected. 
Cornbread and sweet potatoes steamed a 
welcome, and it looked as if black Diana 
had relented. But it wasn’t this which 
weighed his spirits down. He had eaten 
rather heartily in the middle of the day; 
appetite was at a low ebb and homesickness 
arising tide. But it wasn’t that either. No, 
nor the presence of Blauvelt and Minnie, 
nor the circumstance that it had seemed 
necessary to dress with particular care in a 
white vest which was a shade too tight. 

Cora made for the kitchen as soon as 
grace was said. Diana, then, had not re- 
lented. The major tilted his nose and 
breathed in distinctly favorable omens. Yet 
for once he failed whole-heartedly to wel- 
come the watering of his mouth. He re- 
sisted—why or what he couldn’t have said. 
An inhibition had been born in the depths 
of his unexplored subconscious mind. 

“We must be going to have chicken,” 
cackled Miss Minnie. 

He nodded, his nostrils having told him 
the same thing. It would be roasted, and 
stuffed no doubt with chestnuts or oysters. 
He much preferred bread crumbs. Then, 
too, it would either be old and tough or 
young and tasteless. Roast fowls that one 
got away from home were inevitably one or 
the other. Still, if there were celery, mashed 
potatoes, mashed turnips and cranberry 
sauce, the latter well sweetened and cooked 
just long enough for half of the berries to 
have burst 

He glanced around. There was no sign of 
cranberries or of turnips, nor even of pota- 
toes, save the dish of sweet ones already 
noted. Somehow he wasn’t sorry, and he 
told himself it was because a light repast 
would be good for him after that debauch 
of trout. He couldn’t yet realize that the 
new feeling in the profound of his soul was 
fear—of anything, at least, but indigestion. 
And—what was that plate of biscuits for? 
There were two kinds of bread without it. 

The chicken proved to be fricasseed. 
The biscuits on the table were to supple- 
ment those already cut in halves and soak- 
ing in the hot, thick, yellow gravy in which 
the great offering was presented. Only an 
old hen, with ingots of fat beneath her ribs 
and stewed for long hours in her own juices 
could be the origin of gravy like that. 
Spring birds were for novices. But he was 
an idolater when it came to old-hen fricassee, 
and he soon forgot all else in the thought 
that the white vest was going to prove to be 
a curse. 

“Unbutton! Unbutton!” cried the hos- 
pitable Blauvelt. ‘‘We don’t stand on cere- 
mony here. Unbutton your vest, major, 
and set to.” 

Unquestionably a coarse fellow, Blau- 
velt. But, by heaven, he was setting the 
example! What if, for once, even though 
away from home, one were to 

When it was over, Major Morgan stag- 
gered to his chair by the fire. He had meant 
to go home at once, but there had been 
mince pie, and only fools and dyspeptics 
take no thought of apoplexy once they are 
past forty. In addition, there was Blauvelt 
offering a cigar. 

“This Weberly, now,” he began. “I see 
you’re going to run him for mayor. I half 
believe I’ll scratch a ticket for once and 
vote for him.” 

The major turned upon the speaker an 
eye which the strain sustained by another 
organ had for the moment slightly dulled. 
He had always thought of Blauvelt as hard- 
shelled, hopeless, useless to labor with. 
Really, it was cruel to spring such surprises 
on one. Nevertheless, he roused himself 
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(Continued from Page 59) 


to his Republican duty, conscientiously 
setting out the strong points not only of 
Weberly but of the whole ticket, until Miss 
Minnie broke in with another surprise. 

“Pa,” she said, “don’t forget that you 
promised to take me to a movie tonight. 
Ma is going, too, so it’s time we started.” 

“Yes, but here is Major Morgan, and— 
or will you accompany us, major?” 

“No, no; don’t stop for me. I must be 
getting home directly.” 

That vague feeling of alarm was taking 
shape, and he tried to struggle to his feet. 
But a hand detained him. 

“You’re not going yet,’’ said Cora. 

She was carrying a large glass pitcher 
filled with an amber-colored liquid whose 
odor proclaimed it to be the juice of apples, 
and whose foam suggested that it had been 
allowed to stand forgotten until its innate 
depravity, ravaging unchecked, had fer- 
mented a flagrant defiance to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The major 
accepted the proffered glass, but his eye 
gleamed savagely. So, she meant to vamp 
him, did she? And the others were going 
to leave him in the lurch. Well, he would 
show them! a 

Yet cider was notoriously good for the 
arteries. A generous drink, and that illu- 
sion of the nerves which sometimes almost 
made one think that one had eaten too 
much, immediately disappeared, giving 
place to the much more pleasant illusion 
that the stomach contained less than it had 
before. 

“Tt’s the best thing after dinner,” said 
Cora, taking aseat at the other corner of the 
fire in the now lonely dining room; ‘‘Cider— 
and a pipe, for men. Don’t you want to 
throw away that horrid cigar?” 

“A very good cigar,” he said firmly. 
“But I do prefer a pipe. So now I’ll be go- 
ing across.” 

“What for?” 

“That’s where my pipes are.” 

“Try this one.” 

She was filling an old brier out. of an old 
tin. What could she be thinking of? A new 
pipe would have been bad enough, but an 
old one belonging to another man 

The major’s heart gave an alarming start. 
Something familiar about the tin, followed 
by something unmistakably familiar about 
the brier, impinged upon his consciousness 
like two successive bullets fired at point- 
blank range. 

“Oh, I know about you and your mother,” 
came distinctly out of the whirligig of room 
and furniture which now surrounded him. 
“You always keep the door key under the 
mat. That’s how I got your Boston rocker 
too. Is this your favorite? It looked the 
most dilapidated. And you needn’t stare 
so. It’s nothing. I’m used to having a man 
about the house.” 

So that was it. Cora was used to having 
aman about the house—undoubtedly. And 
she still had on her kitchen apron and was 
beginning to knit at a blue woolen sock 
which must be for her father. She couldn’t 
be trying to vamp him, after all. 

As the cider got in its work upon his di- 
gestion this comforting conviction deep- 
ened. Also the pipe, which was drawing 
well, soon began to have a soothing effect 
upon his heart. It was, when all was said 
and done, an essentially sound organ, 
merely fluttering occasionally when denied 
its accustomed doses of nicotine. He felt 
that he could rely upon it in more ways 
than one. Moreover, now that Cora had 
settled down to work she no longer looked 
so alarmingly skittish. Her conversation 
was solid and sensible. It must be that, for 
a moment there, he had wronged her. 

The major always bought roomy and 
comfortable shoes, yet they always pinched. 
No matter what care he took, corns would 
form, now on one toe, now on another. The 
habit of toasting his feet in a kitchen stove 
every night before going to bed did nothing 
to correct this tendency, and when rain 
threatened he often found himself walking 
on barometers of an agonizing accuracy. 

Rain threatened the next evening, and 
the major would have jumped at the chance 
of changing places with one of the damned. 

Blauvelt came in, pulled off his boots and 
incased his little Billies in soft felt Pris- 
cillas. 

“Better follow my example,” he driv- 
eled. ‘‘Here you are.” 

He kicked out something from under the 
table. The major looked down, dumb, 
regarding his own slippers. Hisownslippers 
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Nash Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


A Brand of Performance 


That Will Amaze You 


S-P-E-E-D! 60 flashing miles per hour 
when you want it. That’s the result of 
the new-type engineering C. W. Nash 
has incorporated in the design of this 
perfected valve-in-head Special Six motor. 


R-O-A-D-A-B-I-L-I-T-Y ! Extremely 
low-swung and beautifully balanced, this 
car seems literally to drive closer to the 
road at high speed. 

C-O-N-T-R-O-L! Nash engineered the 
steering mechanism especially for use 
with balloon tire equipment and 4-wheel 
brakes. So the Sedan handles with the 
most pleasing ease and lightness. 
B-R-A-K-I-N-G ! Unquestionably Nash 
has set the pace for the industry with 


these special 4-wheel brakes. They are 
fully equalized on all four wheels, never 
affected by climatic changes, and they 
pull the car down smoothly to a dead- 
stop in record-breaking time, without 
lurching or skidding. Their design is a 
model of clean-cut simplicity and it has 
fewer points requiring lubrication than 
any other mechanical system. 


V-A-L-U-E! At the price, $1225 f. 0. b. 
factory, with this brilliant performance, 
superb body craftsmanship, and with 
Nash-design 4-wheel brakes, full bal- 
loon tires, and 5 disc wheels included at 
no extra cost, the Special Six Sedan is far 
and away the greatest value of its field. 
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F. O. B. Factory 
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Sealridght 


Liguid~Tight 
Paper Container 


Serve ice cream 
this easy way 


Everybody likes ice cream 
served the Sealright Way—in 
attractive round slices— 
Dainty, tasteful; quick and 
easy. 


Order your ice cream or carry 
it home in 100% leak-proof 
Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper 
Containers. To serve, merely 
remove container top and 
press evenly on container 
bottom with both thumbs— 
then cut in delicious, smooth, 
appetizing round slices to suit ! 


Eat more ice cream. It’s good for all 
the family. Many dealers, confec- 
tioners and druggists can furnish 
your favorite flavor or flavors all 
packed and ready for you in con- 
venient, sanitary Sealright Con- 
tainers. 


Sealright Co., Inc., 
Dept. R-12 Fulton, N. Y. 


Also makers of Sealright Pouring-Pull and 
Regular Flat Milk Bottle Caps. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
the chiropodist all around him, he began to 
take a less tragic view of the events of the 
night before. 

Might as well go for breakfast as if noth- 
ing had happened, and put off the illness 
for lunch, or maybe dinner. 

It was Minnie who let himin. She looked 
perfectly unconcerned. Yes, breakfast was 
the best policy. No use bringing the shoes 
into prominence by refusing to have an- 
other errand. 

The same policy suggested itself at noon 
and at dinnertime. There are some things 
which are easier to put off than to put on, 
and shoes seemed to be among them. Be- 
sides, if he said nothing Cora might carry 
them across without being asked. Her man- 
ner today, he thought, seemed very sub- 
dued. 

What drew him back again, after an eve- 
ning when the presence of the entire family 
had afforded him an easy escape, was par- 
tially this sense of Cora being subdued, and 
partially corn dodgers. Cora had declared 
that she made them from canned corn. If 
such flakes of succulent tenderness, like ker- 
nels of honey oozing milk, could come from 
corn that was canned, what wouldn’t she 
have done with fresh? He went back, hop- 
ing for more. 

This very fact, however, showed that he 
was no longer quite himself. He knew now 
exactly what risk he was running. He might 
have overlooked the significance of a sort 
of pity which he felt at the sight of Cora 
subdued, but when he had caught himself 
once or twice regarding Cora’s rounded 
cheeks, and even noticing that her lips were 
full, red and not unkissable, there was little 
further room for doubt. 

He had a horror of another téte-a-téte. 
He took to carrying his key in his pocket 
for fear she would actually take possession 
of it, as once she pretended to have done. 
But panic wasn’t quite sufficient to over- 
come his faith in himself, and he continued 
to venture—disregarding the fable of the 
pitcher carried to the fountain once too 
often. 

And so came the morning of the final 
breakfast. When he came in, the Blau- 
velts—all excepting Cora—were already 
standing around the table grabbing at food 
in hasty mouthfuls. They were, they ex- 
plained, going away to spend the day, and 
had to catch a train. The major sat down. 

He had been leaning heavily of late upon 
Cora’s breakfasts, not so much for suste- 
nanceasfor protection. They were her weak 
point, so to speak. She always gave him 
chops—lamb chops, pork chops, veal chops, 
but always chops—and for morning meat 
he preferred sausage. True, there was also 
sometimes a plate of griddle cakes, but they 
made him think of his mother—in the same 
way that an oyster shell makes one think 
of pearls. For griddle cakes, unless they 
are to lack a glorious somewhat, must be 
born of the union of wheat flour and buck- 
wheat, blessed by the leavening remains of 
the previous day’s batch. Their lineage 
should extend from the first cool morning 
of the fall to the last cool morning of the 
spring. 

Those that Cora served, while good 
enough of their kind, enabled him to begin 
each day with his feet firmly planted upon 
earthly discontent, and assured him, what- 
ever happened, of a realistic unglamored 
outlook upon life for the next twelve hours. 
He was not risking much, he felt, in risking 
another breakfast. 

Black Diana appeared, bringing him a 
cup of coffee, lukewarm and of a muddy 
green tinge. The wench was really back, 
then, at last. This was safety with a ven- 
geance. He tasted the noisome mixture as 
he would have tasted medicine, and felt 
immediately strengthened for a clean and 
final get-away. 

But at the second swallow Cora came 
flying into the room. 

“Oh, major! You’re not to eat yet. This 
is just a pick-up for the others. As soon as 
they are gone we are going to have break- 
fast—just you and I—if you don’t mind 
eating in the kitchen while Diana is sweep- 
ing the dining room.” 

He adored eating in kitchens, where one 
could sit beside a cookstove and receive 
things hot, directly from fire to plate; and 
that of the Blauvelts proved to be deli- 
ciously comfortable—much like his mother’s 
basement. He smiled fatuously as he took 
his place. The others had gone. Black 
Diana was at her sweeping. And an odor 
so laden with ecstasy that he could not im- 
mediately place it was insinuating itself 
into his nostrils. Could it be —— 
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Of course it couldn’t—yet there it was— 
a plate of buckwheat cakes, large, brown, 
waiting to be separated, buttered, reunited 
and deluged with maple sirup. 


‘I’ve had the batter going for two days ~ 


as an experiment,” said Cora. ‘‘ Would you 
like to bake for yourself, or shall I?’ 

The major liked to bake for himself. He 
could sit in his place, reach out with a ladle- 
ful of batter, dump it, reach out again with 
a turner, and finally flop the finished mor- 
sel upon his plate at exactly the psycholog- 
ical, crusted moment. Long practice had 
made him so adept that he could go through 
the performance without his jaws once 
breaking step. He began it now, but his 
hand trembled. 

“I suppose you are glad your mother is 
coming back today,” said Cora. ‘You 
must have missed her terribly. She’s a won- 
derful old lady, I think—for her years.” 

Yes, that was it. His mother was won- 
derful, but she was old. She must in the 
natural course of things be getting feeble 
soon. Did not ordinary prudence demand 
that some provision be made for the fu- 
ture—now, before it was too late? 

The major swallowed. Only a word was 
needed—and there were Cora’s rounded 
cheeks, her red lips, inviting, tempting, and 
not a yard away. He swallowed again, this 
time from a cup of new and excellent cof- 
fee—and then he opened his mouth. 


Mrs. Morgan was worried about her son. 
She had worried about him all during her 
Port Jervis visit. Was he getting proper 
food? The answer seemed more than 
doubtful. When Friday came she decided 
that:on the morrow she would, instead of 
the train she had intended, take an earlier 
one. She wanted to surprise him. If only 
she could think of something to make the 
surprise memorable. 

She had been making griddle cakes for 
the Port Jervis folks all the week. The bat- 
ter was prime. All that lacked was some 
way of getting a lot of it home. The idea 
looked chimerical, like that of carrying a 
naked newborn baby unharmed through a 
blizzard. There was no blizzard, but batter 
is somewhat more delicate than the human 
infant. Its virtue would be chilled. One 
would have to make a new batch, certain 
not to arrive at perfection till after several 
days. 

But the Port Jervis folks were given to 
junketing, and possessed two enormous 
vacuum bottles. Just the thing. Mrs. Mor- 
gan set out on her homeward journey in the 
comfortless hour preceding daylight, but 
she was happy. 

Arrived at her own blessed door, she 
stooped to take the key from under the mat. 
The major naturally wouldn’t be up yet. 
No matter. She stooped for the key—in 
vain. It wasn’t there. 

She turned to the Blauvelt door, which 
was promptly opened by Cora. 

“Dear Mrs. Morgan! I’m so glad to see 
I thought you might come early, 


“Yes, yes; here I am, and glad to be 
home. But I can’t get in. That son of mine 
has forgotten to put out the key. Maybe 
you would let me rest here a bit till it’s time 
for him to get up. I’ve got some pancake 
batter,” continued the old lady, pointing 
with pardonable pride to the vacuum bot- 
tles. ‘If you wouldn’t mind warming a 
crock i 

“‘Here’s the very thing! But why not 
stay and bake them over our fire? That 
will be better than starting a new one in a 
cold room. He’s been grouching about his 
meals all the week. Very polite, you know, 
but just pining for you. Now’s your chance 
to make him comfortable.” 

The scheme did not please Mrs. Morgan, 
but she acceded to it. Certainly it would be 
a great advantage not to have to start a 
new fire. 


y wife }; 
letter from Howell’s Corners, 
body has opened your mail yj 
away. 

“No. What’s the matter |) 
“Aunt Martha is sick, If }, 
to take you there, I’m just) 
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some sweet corn.” 4 
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which—but I must do what 
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good-by.” 
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THE NEW MARMON 


(oupe De Luxe 
on the standard —Marmon 
36-inch wheelbase chassis, 


THE reception given the New Marmon 
De Luxe Models in exclusive circles more 
than confirms our belief that no finer cars 


a MARMON are available today, regardless of price. 


we MODELS 


The body lines are new, but the famous 
six-cylinder Marmon chassis is the same 
mechanism on which Marmon has con- 
centrated for so many years. 


Among the many models you will find 
just the particular and distinct type for 
your particular and personal needs—a 
coupe that will be the talk of the country 
club or the polo field, five and seven pas- 
senger sedans and five and seven passenger 
enclosed drive limousines of stately beauty. 


“Tes a Great Automobile.” 


© 


Open cars, $3165. Closed cars, $3295 to $3975 at Indianapolis 


Cars may be purchased on convenient deferred payment plan if desired. 


he NEW MARMON 


omer 
cAllso —the same Marmon 


chassis and engine with the New 
Marmon Standard Four- Door 
Closed Cars at practically the 
price of the open car. Varicus 
models from which to choose. 
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Is your 
heatin 
plant like 

a ship - 
without J 


Keep it under 
control with 


Tie 


INNEAPOLIS 


HEAT REGULATOR 


THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 


Provides uniform 
temperature, « 
true heating 
comfort + + + 


FREE! 


Every home, whether 
heated with coal, oil, 
gas, or district steam, 
should have Auto- 
matic Heat Regulation. 
It is fully explained 
and 40 ways of saving 
fuel are described in 
the booklet, ““The Pro- 
per Operation of the 
Home Heating Plant.” 
Sent free. Address 
Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co., 2803 
Fourth Avenue, So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Installed by branch 
offices in principal 
cities—or by your 
local heating man. 


The New 
Model 77 


8-Day Clock 


_ left for Sacramento. 
_ noon in Sacramento with a colony of his 


| country in the California hills. 
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the clatter of thy tongue.”’ Jim Sin served 
thesandwich to Doctor Allan. With the doc- 
tor at this moment was Mrs. Allan. To this 
audience Jim Sin delivered himself of two 
or three phrases of criticism which were 
boiling within him. 

‘““New boy tell me he brave man. Kill 
people in war. I think he lie. He all time 
go way church. No stay home work. Bet- 
ter aie keep key wine cellar all time while 
Ig 


He handed the dangling keys to Mrs. 
Allan. She returned them. 

“Give them to Yut. He will take care of 
the wine cellar. He is a good boy. You 
would be better, too, if you went to church 
instead of spending all your spare time 
gambling.’ 

All TL gamble, lilly bit,” Jim Sin re- 
turned. ‘‘Lose’em fitty cent. You lose ’em 
mebbe twenty-five dollah. Better you go 
church. No more gamble China game. 
Lady gamble no good.” 

Mrs. Allan dismissed her critic with a 
reminder of historic days when his fifty- 
cent losses necessitated his borrowing sums 
from her ranging up to a hundred dollars. 


Jim Sin, defeated, retired to his room. He . 


stopped in his kitchen long enough to give 
Yut the keys to the wine cellar. 

“You look out nobody come steal ’em 
whisky. All time bad man come Jackson 
Street. Steal mebbe two barrel whisky. 
Steal mebbe all wine. Better all time you 
sleep easy. Listen bad man. He come you 


| shoot.” 


Jim Sin went to his room and within ten 
minutes he was in bed and asleep. 

Early on the following day he awakened 
and dressed for his journey into the high 
hills. His white costume was put aside for 
a ready-made suit of rusty black, and at 
eight o’clock, wearing the old felt hat and 
shuffling along i in his number twelve shoes, 
with the rusty-black suit flapping about his 


| skinny frame, he rode to the Ferry Build- 
| ing. In a little while he embarked for the 


Oakland shore. At Oakland, being safely 
early, he waited three hours until his train 
He spent the after- 


countrymen in a laundry, embarking later 
that evening on another train for the gold 
With him 
in a sack he carried three blankets, six pack- 
ages of cigarettes, a cake of soap, a tin 
bucket, a package of salt and a pair of chop- 
sticks, a stick of Chinese matches and a 
sack of rice. In the rice, protected against 
breakage, there was stored a blue China 
bowl. 

This was all his equipment for a two 
weeks’ trip of exploration in the mountains. 
He got off the train at Gold Run and 
headed north toward Cafion Creek. He 
crossed Cafion Creek and on the western 
slope of Moody Ridge he made his camp. 

Thereafter for a week he searched in vain 
for the site of the tragedy which had cost 
his countrymen their lives in 1865. Five or 
six times during this week, without know- 
ing it, he passed directly over the uneven 
mounds which marked their resting place. 
A forest fire during the previous year, 
creeping down the slope of the hills, had 
taken all the underbrush and had killed the 
larger trees in the vicinity of the impromptu 
burying ground. 

On the canvas of his memory he at- 
tempted to paint the topography of the 
scene of the long-distant event, and, defin- 
ing it mentally with reasonable clearness, 
he resolved to withdraw a little from the 
immediate theater until he could include in 
his view a wider scope of the terrain about 
him. He climbed the slopes of Moody 
Ridge and from this distant vantage point 
each feature of the old scene came back to 
him, and with it a clear vision of the course 
of the avalanche. 

Now he returned as quickly as he could 
to the bed of Cafion Creek. It was evening 
when he arrived at his camp. He rolled 
himself in his blankets after he had eaten 
his evening rice and went to sleep. In the 
morning, scratching around with a pointed 
stick, within ten minutes after he had begun 
his search he found the skull of one of the 
men who had labored with him in the rail- 
road camp nearly three score years before. 

Ten inches from the buried skull Jim Sin 
uncovered two fifty-dollar slugs of Califor- 
nia gold, octagonal coins that were current 
after the first years of the gold rush. 

In the first excitement of his discovery he 
was silent; and then, realizing its potential 
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MINTED GOLD 


(Continued from Page 40) 


import, a furious energy marked his labors, 
which were interrupted, that day, only by 
momentary halts devoted to a singsong 
tribute of gratitude addressed to Milo Fo 
and the other deities of fortune who were 
associated with that mythical chieftain of 
good luck. 

Thereafter for a week the work of ex- 
ploration was expedited by the use of better 
tools. The resurrection engineer made a 
quick trip to Gold Run and returned with 
a pick and shovel. 

‘Desire is the father of all motives. Who 
am I to question a deed of the gods if they 
wish to reward an act of virtue with gold?” 

At the end of the week the harvest of 
gold coin amounted to more than seven 
thousand dollars. From one of his blankets 
Jim Sin made a wide knotted belt in which 
he stored his accumulating treasure. When 
his working field had ended abruptly 
against a high bank of cemented gravel he 
realized that the ground had been covered; 
and, accordingly, carrying his burden of 
wealth wrapped about him, he rolled up his 
two remaining blankets and boarded the 
west-bound train. He arrived in San Fran- 
cisco early the following morning and pro- 
ceeded directly to Doctor Allan’s house with- 
out stopping to visit the Cavern of Wisdom, 
which at that hour. would have been de- 
igen except for Hoy Quah, the somnolent 

at cat. 


It was eight o’clock when Jim Sin ar- 
rived at Doctor Allan’s house, and in the 
kitchen Yut, the substitute cook, was busy 
arranging Mrs. Allan’s breakfast tray. Jim 
Sin greeted his companion with a brevity 
whose harshness was tempered by a realiza- 
tion of the good fortune which had attended 
his expedition. He went from the kitchen 
directly to his room and from under his iron 
bedstead he hauled the vermilion chest. 
Failing at the moment to remember where 
he had hidden the key to the pendant lock, 
he substituted for the key a piece of bent 
wire, which worked equally as well as the 
key. He undressed, and folding his rusty- 
black suit into compact dimensions, he 
stored it in the bottom of the chest. From 
about his waist he removed the knotted 
blanket containing his heavy burden of 
gold coin. He put this blanket with its con- 
tents on top of the folded black suit and, 
locking the vermilion chest, he shoved it 
back into its place under his bed. He dressed 
quickly in his morning uniform of white, 
substituting for his heavy black shoes the 
more comfortable slippers which he nor- 
mally wore, and returned to his kitchen in 
time to see Yut starting out with the break- 
fast tray for the doctor’s wife. 

“You come back. I carry Mis’ Allan 
tray,” he ordered. 

The substitute cook, sensing superior 
authority, surrendered the tray to Jim 
Sin’s hands. The old man walked up the 
back stairway with the breakfast tray and 
knocked at the door of Mrs. Allan’s room. 
When he had been answered he walked in. 

“Glad to see you. Long time go way.” 

“T am glad to see you, Jim Sin. Did you 
have a good trip?” 

“Why you glad? 
mebbe?” 

In the old cook’s question there was 
something of a challenge. 

Mrs. Allan was quick to respond. 

“The new cook is a very good cook. He 
is a good boy and deeply religious.” 

“You say him good cook. I think mebbe 
you crazy. Yut no good.” 

Jim Sin withdrew without further cere- 
mony and sought his master in the dining 
room, where Doctor Allan was finishing his 
own breakfast. The doctor looked up from 
his morning paper to find Jim Sin standing 
beside him. 

“When did you come back?” 

“T come back this morning.” Jim Sin 
looked down at the doctor’s plate, on which 
remained two or three burned fragments of 
bacon. “Why you no eat bacon? New boy 
no good? [all time tell him how cook bacon 
for you. All time tell him how cook epry- 
thing. All time he make mistake. Better 
you tell him go away now.’ 

With Jim Sin back, there was no further 
necessity for the service of Yut, and Doctor 
Allan sought to gratify his old servant by 
sharing with him the authority normally 
enjoyed by the master of the house. 

“You tell him to go away if you don’t 
want him around. Fire him. He is a good 
Chink, though, Jim Sin. He goes to church 


New cook no good, 
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“Why he look see y 
come home from church 
drink whisky.” 

“T tell you he has be 
always looked around ¢ 
he went to bed.” 

A quick thought cam 
If Yut was to be ret 
observation, now was 
discharge him. 
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Yut good boy. keep | ¢ 
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-LJERE is a new model of Frigidaire. It is complete,—the 

standard Frigidaire mechanism built into a standard Frig- 
idaire cabinet. It requires very little space—yet is large enough 
for the average family. It is simply attached to an electric 
socket. There are no water connections to make. It can be 
very easily moved—if you move to another home. 


Frigidaire—convenient and dependable electric refrigeration— 
brings new delight to housekeeping. It will free you from the 
possible annoyance of outside ice supply. It keeps foods 
perfectly,—preserves the richness of meats, the fresh juiciness 
of fruits, the crispness of lettuce, the sweetness of milk, cream 
and butter. It safeguards health. It makes ice cubes and 
delicious frozen desserts. Its operation costs less than ice in 
most localities. It is at once a luxury and an economy. 


Frigidaire is a product of the General Motors Corporation, is made by the Delco-Light Com- 
pany, and is backed by a nation-wide organization of trained sales and service representatives, 
whose business it is to see that your Frigidaire always gives you the kind of service you expect. 
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or 


make your 
own ice box 
a Frigidaire 


190 


f.o.b. Dayton 


Perhaps you have a good 
ice box—one of the standard 
makes. If so, you can easily 
convert it into a Frigidaire as 
follows: 


1. The frost coil, shown above, is 
placed in the ice compartment 
of your refrigerator. 


. The compressor is placed in 
the basement or other con- 
venient location. 


. The frost coil and the com- 
pressor are connected by two 
small copper tubes, and a con- 
nection made to your electric 
wires. 


That's all. Your refrigerator becomes 
cold and stays cold. You have Frigid- 
aire electric refrigeration. 


Write for Booklet 


There are thirty models of Frigidaire 
for household use—eleven complete with 
cabinet and nineteen designed for use 
in converting present refrigerators into 
Frigidaire. 

Write today for our catalog which 
describes the various Frigidaire models in 
detail. Then consult the local Frigidaire 
representative. He will show you Frigid- 
aire in actual operation. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. B-12, DAYTON, OHIO 


Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, fork 
Pumps, Electric Washing Machines an 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 
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Come along to Asheville 


Bring your chattels with you. Let us call 
you Neighbor—companion-exponent of . 
Southern dawns and twilights. 


Build your home on the side of a towering 
mountain half way to Heaven. Your front 
door a brooding valley. All Nature your 
miles-around garden. 


Live in the shadow of Mt. Mitchell, high- 
est of the mighty Eastern peaks that 
scrape the clouds from the sky. Be a per- 
manent and part owner of the finest and 
healthiest climate on the Continent. 


Asheville has a stabilized population that 
thrives as it strives and waxes rich on its 
collective investments. Here are enter- 
prise and industry that do Justice to the 
South, not more than twenty-four hours 
from the great Metropolitan centers of 
the East. 
For its 1925 program of development, 
Asheville is expending $3,000,000 for 
civic improvements, comprising anew 
$750,000 City Hall with an auditorium 
of 5000 capacity —a new municipal golf 
course—facilities for storing and con- 
veving the marvelously soft mountain 
water to the residents—$650,000 ap- 
propriation for paving of streets and 
highways—$550,000 for additional 
schools—a building to house the George 
Pack Memorial Library and O. Henry 
Memorial Library. An amusement 
park containing a fifty-acre lake has 
been constructed on the Swannanoa 
River. 
Be a fellow greeter with us all to convey 
to the pleasure-bound tourist the delights 
of this sky-high Vacationland, the excel- 
lence of its great hotels and the snug com- 
fort of hillside inns—the thrills of real 
sport at all seasons, golf, swimming, tennis, 
hunting and motoring—the spice and 
whirl of the bright social life. 


But first come yourself and let us show you. 


The Southern Railway carries you into 
Asheville, with through pullman serv- 
ice from all large cities. You may 
motor down over well-traveled high- 
ways. 

Handsome booklet and information upon request. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Asheville, N. C. 


| HEARTor THe BLUE RIDGE 
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will of heaven. The story I shall tell to my 
friends cannot be embellished with the 
golden reward that came as a result of our 
following the Perfect Way.” 

Before he left the house he sought Doctor 
Allan, who was seated in the living room. 

“T tell you new boy no good—tonight he 
cook good supper. I think better you keep 
him all time.” 

Doctor Allan was pleased with what he 


took to be Jim Sin’s surrender to his own. 


superior judgment. 

“T told youso. Yut is good boy. We will 
keep him all the time.” 

Jim Sin nodded his approval and walked 
out of the living room. He went directly to 
the Cavern of Wisdom, where he found his 
six associates playing poker. After he had 
greeted them the gravity of his demeanor 
suggested to them the importance of the 
story which he begged permission to relate. 

““My uneventful journey to the scene of 
our labors on the white man’s railroad 
ended on the day after I left you. For a 
week I searched in vain for the remains of 
our dead countrymen. Like a fly on a 
painting, I was too close to their resting 
place to enjoy comprehensive vision. I 
withdrew to a more distant point and 
viewed the scene from there. The gods 
gave memory to my eyes and the details of 
that day of tragedy came back to me. I re- 
turned to my camp and within an hour I 
had found the skull of one of our dead 
comrades. The other bodies are gone, but 
there are two barrelfuls of skulls to be 
transferred to the quiet sleeping place in 
the wide plains beyond the city of our 
birth.” 

Jim Sin paused, and his hearers sensed 
the fact that the simple story was to be 
complicated with further revelations. The 
old Chinaman moistened his throat with 
a cup of cold tea and continued his narra- 


tive. 

“Within a foot of the first skull I found 
two coins of gold which had been carried, 
no doubt, in a little sack hung about our 
cousin’s neck. Almost without exception, 
each time I found a skull there were one or 
more of these fifty-dollar gold coins beside 
it. I returned to San Francisco carrying 
more than seven thousand dollars. I went 
to my master’s house, where, during my 
absence, a north countryman whose name 
is Yut has served in my place. I hid the 
gold in my locked chest which rests beneath 
my sleeping couch. I sought my master to 
tell him of my return. When I found him 
we were delighted to see each other. He 
told me that two barrels of whisky had 
been stolen from his wine cellar while I was 
away. Tonight when dinner was done I 
opened the pigskin treasure chest wherein 
IT had stored the gold coins. They were 
gone. I intended to bring them down here 
so that we might divide them equally be- 
tween us. I sought my master and told him 
that Yut might well be retained in his 
service.”’ Jim Sin’s eyes narrowed and he 
looked for an instant directly at each of his 
auditors. ‘It is better that Yut be retained 
in my master’s service until we can attempt 
to solve the problem of the stolen whisky 
and the gold.” 

Jim Sin sat down and for three minutes, 
while each of the old men summarized in 
his mind the elements of the problem, there 
was silence in the Cavern of Wisdom. Then 
Hong Ling spoke: 

““We must send two stout barrels to the 
town near where our companions are 
buried. We can send two men up there 
to collect the bones and pack them for 
shipment.”’ 

Sang Lung spoke then, and his words 
were directed toward Jim Sin: 

“Invite your associate cook to be our 
guest here at the Cavern tomorrow night. 
Perhaps beneath an exterior as sleek as that 
of yonder fat cat is concealed the soul of a 
thief and a hypocrite.” 

A third member spoke for the defense: 

“Painted water may be deep or shallow. 
Conscience is heavier than gold. If Yut is 
a follower of the Perfect Way, we shall tell 
from the look in his eyes. Men of earth 
speak a thousand tongues; their hearts 
know one language. When we speak with 
Yut he will reveal his guilt or his inno- 
cence.” 

“The silent man is never strangled by 
his own tongue. Perhaps he will not talk.” 

“He will talk when his tongue is flexed 
with wine.” 

Accepting Jim Sin’s invitation, flattered 
not a little by the older Chinaman’s atten- 
tion, Yut accompanied his host to the Cav- 
ern of Wisdom on the following night, 
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where, after the ceremony of introduction 
was done, the guest found a feast prepared 
for him the like of which he had not tasted 
in many a long day. A steady stream of 
waiters and dish carriers marched from the 
Chow Low restaurant on Grant Avenue to 
the Cavern of Wisdom, and from some 
guarded source the seven hosts. produced 
enough alcoholic refreshment to float the 
place. At first Yut’s demeanor was one of 
humility, but warming with his liquor and 
his food, he became a boastfully agreeable 
companion. The old men of the Cavern 
crew looked from one to another, smiling 
their indorsement of the suspected man. 

By midnight Yut was drunk and his 
tongue was loose enough to entertain an as- 
semblage ten times as large as the one 
which he addressed. 

“In China I was a fighting man,’ he 
boasted. ‘While the American Armies 
were in France I served with them. With 
knives and swords and guns I killed dozens 
of the enemy.” 

Here at least was entertainment. Yut, 
enjoying the delusion of grandeur and labor- 
ing under some mental complex which 
transformed him, enlarged upon his mur- 
derous adventures until the last jug of 
Chinese gin had been emptied. At three 
o’clock in the morning his story was done 
and he had established himself in the re- 
spect, if not in the affection, of the seven 
old men. 

In leaving the Cavern of Wisdom Yut 
bowed with elaborate ceremony to each of 
his seven companions. He turned toward 
the door. Leaning against the wall near 
the door stood Hoy Quah, the fat cat. The 
departing guest stooped down and touched 
Hoy Quah with his finger tips. The cat, 
normally enjoying whatever caress or pet- 
ting might be offered, snarled and leaped 
away in his effort to escape from Yut’s ex- 
tended fingers. 

The incident was trivial enough to be 
ignored, but each of the seven old men 
marked it on the tablets of his mind. When 
Yut had gone Jim Sin was the first to speak: 

“The winds of chance dispose of the 
mantle of honesty. Swimming minnows 
may laugh at a stranded whale. A man is 
not born with knowledge. The eyes of age 
cannot pierce the curtain of circumstance. 
Justice is the seventh jewel. Heaven is 
above, earth below. We who reside on the 
imperfect plane are imperfect.” 

“Nevertheless, in spite of this defense of 
Yut, Hoy Quahsought toescape his clutches. 
Until the fat cat testified with action I, too, 
believed in Yut. Now, when I can do so, I 
shall follow him and study him.” 

“Heisa devout worshiper at the Four Bell 
Church, where the Americans give presents 
once a year on Christmas.” 

“He said that he intends to become a 
great general in China. How can this am- 
bition to spill blood square with his philos- 
ophy of peace on earth?” 

Nodding heads, pondering over the prob- 
lem, bore witness to its complexity. 

At four o’clock Jim Sin reached for one 
of thescattered pack of cards which lay on 
the poker table. 

“No man can read the mysteries of this 
card, let alone see the pictures in the shad- 
ows of Yut’s mind.” 

He laid the card on the table face down. 

One of his companions spoke up: 

“T have not seen the face of the card, but 
it is the seven of spades.”’ 

Jim Sin turned the card over. It was the 
seven of spades. 

“The card is marked, and even as it can 
be read, so can I read the soul of Yut. He is 
a thief and a coward and a liar.” 

When the tumult of defense had quieted 
the card reader spoke quickly: 

“Hoy Quah welcomes the affection of 
honest men. He is a good cat, although, I 
grant you, lazy. He is a moral cat, given 
to staying at home in preference to prowl- 
ing. We are honest men. Every honest 
man who has entered this sanctuary has 
been welcomed by Hoy Quah. The cat 
hates Yut. That is enough for me. Yut is 
a thief and a liar.” 

Jim Sin, fatigued with the events of the 
day and the mental stress to which he had 
been subjected, indulged in a wide yawn: 

“The coming pages in the Book of Life 
will reveal the truth. The night has been 
filled with enemies of tranquillity. Now I 
shall seek my rest.” 

He had led the retreat from the Cavern 
of Wisdom and within the hour he was 
sound asleep in his room. Toward morn- 
ing, when the filtering sunlight disturbed 
the profundity of his slumbers, he dreamed 
of a heroic warrior clad in armor, swinging 
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dream. 
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agitates our minds. 
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vironment. } 
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HE old caravans and pack trains on which 
the world once depended for its goods were 
merchandising units. Transportation was an in- 
tegral part of their business. They were their own 
best advertising. They were forever moving into 


’ new markets. Selling and distribution were hand- 


in-hand matters. 

The old caravans have vanished. Merchandis- 
ing has been split into its elements. Each is now 
a separate business. And yet the old caravans live 


_ again in the nation’s newspapers and periodicals. 


For through these, advertising sweeps a great and 
endless stream of varied merchandise day after day 
into millions of homes. 


Shimmering rugs from Kerman. Golden oranges 
from California. Exquisite silver from New Eng- 
land. A magnificent and glittering motor. A 
marvelous fabric swept into a frock by the un- 
erring hand of a great couturier. Pearls and 
canned peaches, books and washing machines; fur- 
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niture, furs and fire insurance—each starting a 
train of thought, arousing a desire, satisfying 
a want. 


For modern advertising does more than appeal 
to the old, simple instinct of possession. It opens 
new roads to freedom and leisure. It points out 
labor-saving short cuts. It sets new standards of 
good taste and appreciation. And it is studied for 
what it may add to the pleasure of living by a 
public whose resources are incalculable. Whose 
buying power is inexhaustible. Whose ability to 
absorb tremendous quantities of merchandise is 
little short of miraculous. 


Advertising to this public requires more than 
a knowledge of manufacturing methods, sizes and 
specifications. It requires a knowledge of what 
people are doing and thinking. It requires a 
familiarity with customs and markets, sectional 
preferences and prejudices. It requires the 
experience that comes only with years. 
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MUG 
= The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 
= Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
= kraut asa Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 


Send for this 


Interesting 


Through This Book 

of Health Facts 

Come Better Bodies 
and Richer Minds 


ROMINENT scientific, medical 
and food authorities tell us, in 
no uncertain terms, that Sauerkraut 
is one of the most healthful of all 


foods. 


They say that it is really more than 
ordinary diet because it is unusually 
rich in the vitamines so necessary 
in building strong bodies and active 
minds. They emphasize the fact that 
Sauerkraut is even more than nour- 
ishment because its juices contain 
abundance of lactic ferments which 
cleanse and disinfect the intestinal 
tract from impurities and toxins. 
They tell us that it not only has a 
stimulating effect upon the appetite 


but that it is easy to digest. 


These facts are indisputable. The 
remarkable benefits derived from 
eating Sauerkraut are thoroughly 
substantiated by the words and 
works of such famed men as Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director of the 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health, conducted by Good House- 
keeping; Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, 
Superintendent of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium; Dr. William S. Sadler 
of the Chicago Institute of Research 
and Diagnosis; Dr. Arnold Lorand 
of Carlsbad; Metchnikoff, famous 
director of the Pasteur Institute, 
and many others whose reputations 


cannot be questioned. 


We would like to send you our in- 
teresting booklet, “Sauerkraut asa 
Health Food,” which gives exact 
quotations from these and other 
leading authorities. This booklet 
also gives many new recipes for 
serving healthful, delicious, eco- 
nomical Sauerkraut. It will be sent 
free upon request. Use the coupon 


below. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

and converse not on the principles of justice 
but delight in little crafty schemes, it is 
difficult for such to become virtuous.” 

“True enough,” Jim Sin replied. “I am 
delighted with your knowledge of the Four 
Books. You recall the Master’s words 
wherein justice must be the foundation of 
conduct and that life must be built according 
to propriety and adorned with humility.” 

“yen so, and further, that although the 
multitude create opinion still the superior 
man must investigate before he forms his 
own opinion.” 

Jim Sin realized that for the moment he 
was defeated. 

“Maintain virtue and yield it not,’’ he 
advised. ‘‘Pour for me another cup of tea.” 

Yut made haste to comply with Jim Sin’s 
demands. 

“Tt is a delight to serve one versed in the 
philosophy of the Master.” 

The day had brought its problems and 


| it had complicated the problems with half a 


dozen complex events. 

At four o’clock, discussing that evening’s 
dinner with her cook, Mrs. Allan told Jim 
Sin that the menu would be borrowed from 
Italy. 

“Fill two decanters with the claret from 
the last year’s barrel. The wine must be 
sharp.” 

Jim Sin nodded in quiet agreement. 

“No catchum good old wine for bad 
young man,” he offered. 

Mrs. Allan smiled. Jim Sin left her, and 
in accordance with her orders he went down 
into the wine cellar, passing through the 
basement where prowled the fat Hoy Quah. 
From the barrel of new claret Jim Sin 
siphoned enough for the evening’s dinner. 
He returned to his kitchen. 

‘This wine is from the new barrel. It is 
to be served with dinner tonight,” he said 
to Yut, who was decorating a cake with 
useless ornaments. 

Yut looked at the wine and Jim Sin 
thought that he saw an unwarranted quiver 
of his assistant’s eyelids. 

Ten minutes later, from the vicinity of 
the wine cellar, the old cook heard Hoy 
Quah yowling with an enthusiasm which 
could have resulted only from some tre- 
mendous mental excitement. 

“Perhaps he has caught a rat!” 

He called loudly for his assistant, but 
Yut did not answer. The old cook seized 
a broom and shuffled down into the base- 
ment. 

Sufficient daylight filtered through the 
lower windows of the house to make ex- 
ploration feasible, but Jim Sin snapped 
the electric switches of the lighting system 
as he went along. 

When he arrived at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the basement he looked about 
him. Near the open door of the wine cellar 
he saw Hoy Quah tumbling about at the 
heels of the assistant cook. Hoy Quah 
seemed to be having a fit. In Yut’s hand 
was a piece of wire two feet long, at the end 
of which a crude hook had been bent. 

“T remembered that I had left the door 
of the wine cellar open,”’ Jim Sin explained. 
“Close it.” 

He returned directly to his kitchen, where 
he was followed a moment or two later by 
Yut, who had with difficulty elvded the 
persistent attentions of the fat Hoy Quah. 

“The cat has developed a quick affection 
for you. A man who enjoys the confidence 
of animals is one to be trusted,”’ Jim Sin 
volunteered. 

“Children and animals cannot be de- 
ceived,” Yut agreed. 

To himself Jim Sin repeated the suppli- 
cation of the deliberate liar seeking the 
gods’ forgiveness. 

Throughout the early evening Jim Sin’s 
eyelids veiled a look wherein were mingled 
triumph and disgust. 

At his first opportunity, while Yut was 
busy in the house that evening, Jim Sin 
secured his assistant’s street shoes and 
subjected them to the same operation as 
the silk house slippers had undergone. Be- 
tween the leather layers of each heel of 
Yut’s shoes he inserted a liberal quantity 
of the pungent herb which he had beught 
at the apothecary shop in Chinatown. 

Addressing Yut across their own dinner 
table in the kitchen, Jim Sin volunteered 
to take care of the dinner dishes. 

“This is Wednesday night and it is late. 
No doubt you wish to attend services at 
the Four Bell Church, as is your custom.” 

“Kindly deeds mark the pathway of the 
great,”’ Yut returned. 

Jim Sin bowed a quiet acknowledgment 
of Yut’s expression, and to himself: “Fate 
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pints for a fool. I shall help Fate as best 
can.” 

After Yut had left, and before Jim Sin 
departed for his evening’s diversion at the 
Cavern of Wisdom, the old man sought 
Doctor Allan. 

“You catchum two barrel whisky?”’ he 
asked. 

“Not yet and never,” the doctor re- 
turned. ‘Some junk dealer or some hop 
patient or some grocery boy’s confederate 
has that stored away safely. Not a chance, 
Jim Sin.” 

“Better you buy more whisky. Every- 
body come here all time drink your whisky.” 

‘*T will look around.” 

Doctor Allan dismissed his adviser by 
diving abruptly into the monotonous pages 
of a so-called humorous book wherein 
were related the adventures of a black- 
complexioned favorite of fortune. 

Jim Sin withdrew, and after he had 
dressed for the street he gathered the fat 
Hoy Quah under his left arm and started 
for the Cavern of Wisdom. Entering into 
the presence of his aged companions, he 
spoke sharply after appropriate salutation 
had been exchanged: 

“Tt is advisable that two of you attend 
services this night at the Four Bell Christian 
Church. With you, transport this intelli- 


.gent cat. When you arrive at the church, 


before you enter, store this four-legged rat 
catcher in the basement of the church. 
There is a windowpane missing three or 
four feet above the floor of the basement in 
the third window from the corner of the 
building. That would be a good point of 
entrance for Hoy Quah. Take your places 
in the congregation and should this rat 
catcher exercise his voice at any time dur- 
ing the evening mark well in your minds the 
point whence comes his song.” 

After a little grumbling two members of 
the Cavern crew left the assemblage as Jim 
Sin had directed. With them they carried 
Hoy Quah. Two hours later they returned 
to the Cavern. 

“The cat is in the possession of Yut, 
your assistant,’’ they reported. ‘‘He began 
a fiendish yowling against the west wall of 
the basement about forty feet from the 
southwest corner of the building. Beyond 
that we know nothing.” 

“You have done well,” Jim Sin returned. 
“No doubt Yut will bring the cat to us 
after his devotions are complete at the 
Four Bell Church.” 

In this surmise Jim Sin proved to be cor- 
rect. At half past ten, answering a sum- 
mons on the portals of the door, Yut was 
admitted to the Cavern. He carried the 
squirming Hoy Quah. 

“Knowing the residence of this noisy 
demon,’’ Yut announced, ‘“‘I favored him 
with transportation. I consign him to your 
care, and with appropriate felicitations I 
bid you good night.” 

Jim Sin’s assistant left abruptly. After 
he had gone Jim Sin looked about him, 
fixing for an instant the eyes of each of his 
companions with his own. 

“Only the knife of wisdom can penetrate 

the armor of mystery. When knowledge 
comes mystery vanishes. At the moment 
I but seek suspected truth. Early tomorrow 
morning arrange it so that two of you bor- 
row the junk dealer’s wagon. Come with 
it ve my master’s house. I bid you good 
night.” 
At breakfast time, remembering the next 
detail of his plan, Jim Sin addressed his 
master: “I think better we catchum bottle 
for wine. You leave him in barrel next moon 
he be sour.” 

The wine was common wine and its loss 
meant nothing much in Doctor Allan’s 
young life, and so he dismissed the subject 
with a brief approval. 

“All right, have it bottled.” 

“T fix ’em, mebbe all right. I take old 
barrel. I give him my cousin.” 

“What does your cousin want with old 
wine barrels?”’ 

“He catchum bones old men long time 
dead. Send him back China. Box he break 
on boat.” 

“ All right, take the barrel if you want it.”’ 

That was that. Smiling inwardly at 
his easy victory, Jim Sin returned to his 
kitchen. He called a number over the tele- 
phone through the Chinatown exchange 
and cackled half a dozen cryptic phrases 
over the wire. When this detail of his plan 
was complete he sought his assistant. Yut 
was in the front room of the house, busy 
with a vacuum sweeper. 

““When you get this room fixed and the 
breakfast dishes taken care of, come down- 
stairs to the wine cellar.”’ 


Yut looked at Jim Sin 
then, “I will do as yor 
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Low-cost Transportation 
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NEW STAR 2-DOOR SEDAN 
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Twenty Percent More Power 


from the 


Million Dollar Motor 


Automobiles are power vehicles for transportation. Power is the essence of an automobile. 
Power means not only the ability to pull heavy loads but means also minimized gear shifting, 
| ease of handling in traffic, on hills and in difficult going. All of these advantages characterize 
| the Star Car and emphasize its quality leadership in the low-priced field. 


Coupled with the incomparable Star chassis and the modern roomy and comfortable bodies 
Star Cars offer a total value per dollar of cost that warrants first consideration by all of the 
millions who seek up-to-date low-cost transportation. 


Call upon the nearest Star Dealer. Decide which model best fits your need and request a demon- 
stration ride. We will then be content to leave the decision with you. 


| Outstanding Points of Star Superiority 
toned Cylinders Bronze Bushed Rods Double Adjustment Carburetor Hot Spot Manifold 


‘zapped Piston Pins Mirror Finished Bearings Vacuum Fuel Feed Removable Valve Guides 
Silent Chain Drive Forced Feed Lubrication Gas Tank at Rear 100% Machined Fly Wheel 
Aluminum Alloy Pistons Fitted to one ten-thousandth of an inch 


STAR CAR PRICES 


| f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 
Touring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-Door Sedan $750 4-Door Sedan $820 Commercial Chassis $445 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
ELIZABETH, N. J. : LANSING, MICH. - OAKLAND, CAL. : TORONTO, ONT. 
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Spares discomfort: 
prevents eye-strain- 
saves expense 


You needn’t be troubled by 
spectacle frames that are 
always getting out of kilter. 
By distracting wobbling that 
puts glasses out of focus and 
means dangerous eye-strain. 
By thesudden snap that sends 
them out of commission, in- 
terrupts your day, encourages 
a headache. By the 
annoyance of having petty 
repairs made, expense that 
mounts up. 


Twintex Shur-ons save you 
all these worries and anxie- 
ties. The patented end-piece 
of these spectacles definitely 
prevents wobbling and pro- 
tects your vision. Look at 
the diagram of it again. It 
means double strength at the 
“danger point.” It won't 
work loose—once fitted, your 
spectacles stay adjusted. Ask 
your optical specialist about 
the many new styles in Twin- 
tex Shur-ons, the best spec- 
tacle made. 

Send for authoritative book- 
let, “ Style. in Glasses.” 
SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc. 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

At that moment through the door of the 
wine cellar there emerged the two old mem- 
bers of the Cavern crew, carrying between 
them the empty barrel. They carried it so 
that Yut could not see the caved-in seg- 
ment of the barrel head. 

An hour later the two old men came 
back. Seated between them on the front 
seat of the wagon sat Yut. On its first trip 
to Doctor Allan’s house the junk wagon had 
been empty. Now it held a heavy cargo 
concealed under a tumbled heap of sacks 
and newspapers and canvas. The old man 
who drove the wagon steered the ancient 
horse into the entrance of the runway lead- 
ing to Doctor Allan’s garage. Near the 
basement door opening from the runway 
they stopped. Jim Sin, waiting expect- 
antly, opened the door of the basement. 
He lifted one end of a long timber and 
dragged it through the door beside him. 
When it was set in place, with one end rest- 
ing on the wagon bed and the other on the 
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And this shows in his appearance. The 
spirit of free men who lived in hardship and 


peril to build an industrial empire still © 


breathes in the American laborer, and he 
looks and feels something of the heroic. 

Industry marched westward in great 
strides after the Civil War; and such writers 
as Mark Twain and Bret Harte have given 
us true pictures of America’s great effort of 
expansion. The main figures in the vital 
literature produced by these writers are 
workers who wear a rough, coarsely vivid 
dress of toil, a dress that was natural to the 
vast, unpeopled plains, lonely mountains 
and primeval forests. Even in the Hast 
most of the towns had little but the life of 
industry and agricultural trade. The re- 
finements of social and cultural life were 
left for the cities. In the evenings the 
streets would be filled with men whose dress 
showed them to be workers in various occu- 
pations. 

I have a vivid memory of the Saturday 
nights in the little town where I spent my 
early boyhood, of the farm hands, coal 
miners and railroaders who paraded be- 
tween livery barn, stores and saloons, in 
overalls, sateen shirts and boots. Store 
clothes were worn only on Sunday. 


Hardrock Etiquette 


But times had already changed when I 
became a workingman myself at fifteen. I 
was in the West then; and my first work 
for man’s wages was driving mules on the 
construction of irrigation ditches in Idaho. 
There the frontier life survived in many of 
the towns, especially in the regions that 
still offered free range for cattle. All the 
dressing up the cowboy did for a town visit 
was to take off his chaps and spurs at the 
hitching rack. If he was young and sporty 
he might pull the bandanna from around 
his neck and twist on a necktie. The 
miners put their pants legs outside their 
boots. The loggers changed their calked 
shoes for lighter footgear—sometimes. The 
muleteers, when they came in from the 
grade, rubbed the grease spots from their 
round-topped curly-rimmed hats and re- 
versed pants. 

This needs explaining. Muleteers and 
hardrock men worked and traveled, as a 
rule, in two outfits of clothes. One was over- 
alls and jumper; the other was a cheap 
store suit, usually blue serge. On a job and 
on the road, the overall suit was worn over 
the dress suit; in town, this mode was re- 
versed and the overalls were worn under- 
neath. 

I, being a young muleteer, could not 
bring myself to agree with this custom. I 
wore two suits, but they were both of the 
overall variety. One would be an elderly 
suit of worn and patched appearance; the 
other would show a new bright blue and a 
glitter of untarnished brass buttons. I re- 
versed these according to custom, but for a 
long time I could not think of paying ten or 
twelve dollars for a suit of store clothes. 
But in Los Angeles, in the winter of 1910, I 
yielded to the new order in the life of Amer- 
ican labor. By that time I had worked in 
six Western states; and experiences in such 
cities as Seattle and San Francisco had 
ede me conscious of the change to a new 

ife. 

In those cities I discovered that many 
laborers no longer arrayed themselves in 
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floor of the runway, he brought another 
similar timber. The sacks and the news- 
papers and the torn canvas covering were 
removed from the cargo which they con- 
cealed. The junk wagon was loaded with 
two barrels of whisky, and presently these 
were skidded down the timbers and were 
again stored in their place in Doctor Allan’s 
wine cellar. 

When this work was done Jim Sin 
brought a pair of pliers and began cutting 
the wire bonds which confined Yut to his 
central place on the wagon seat. 

One of the old men spoke to him: 

“Tf I bruised thy ribs with the muzzle of 
the pistol which I held against them I re- 
gret it.” 

“A soldier and a hero would not notice 
a little thing like that,’ Jim Sin inter- 
rupted, and then, to Yut, “A piece of ad- 
vice, hero. A band of recruits are leaving 
next week for China to join the armies 
of the north. A wise man understands a 
nod. We have no place for heroes on our 
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store clothes only on Sunday. The old- 
timers, of course, held to the old fashion; 
but the younger generation would not go 
out on the streets after supper in clothes 


that marked their occupation. Some sort of 


store suit, a stiff collar, a necktie and a 
shine were necessary for the evenings of 
every respectable young workingman. 

During the last summer and first autumn 
months of 1910 I drove mules in Southern 
Oregon on a railroad job. At the first No- 
vember freeze five of us younger muleteers, 
all in overalls, rambled to San Francisco. 
In the Golden Gate City we lingered for 
two weeks, wasting our substance. The 
time came when we had to think of work. 
We caught a boat to Los Angeles. There we 
found crowds of men idling before the 
boards of employment offices. Few jobs 
were in sight. We wasted no time with the 
idlers, but struck out, looking for work. 
For ten days we could not find an employer 
who needed even one man. Then fortune 
smiled—laughed uproariously, rather; for 
all five of us got jobs with a contracting 
firm that had just begun work on a new sub- 
division. We were all set for the winter, at 
jobs of driving dump wagons for $2.25 per 
ten-hour day. We were happy workingmen. 

The contractors had bunk tents and a 
boarding house, and for two weeks we did 
not go downtown. Most of the muleteers 
there were home guards, men who had 
worked steadily for this firm over a period 
of years; and we being good hobo laborers, 
my comrades and I should have despised 
them. But in a few days we were silently 
envying them instead. 

These young men had store clothes which 
they never wore under their overalls; in- 
stead, they kept them pressed and neat in 
locked closets in the bunk tents. Several 
nights a week each of the young home 
guards would don his fancy rig and go 
downtown to a show or to call on some girl. 
They talked with a sound of deep knowl- 
edge about actors, plays, theaters and 
places of amusement which I had supposed 
were only for the lofty rich. My comrades 
and I ceased to boast about our hobo ex- 
periences; we lost the faith that our rovings 
surpassed the gay, sophisticated life fa- 
miliar to these steady city workers. And 
each one of us, without confiding in the 
others, resolved to follow the example of 
the despised home guards. 


Indiana Takes the Plunge 


Two weeks passed. Each of the five had 
fifteen dollars in his pocket. We were silent 
as we rode in the street car that carried us 
to our first Saturday night in the city, and 
we did not look at one another. We knew 
our ethics demanded that we should go to 
the saloons where the hobo muleteers gath- 
ered, and then buy beer for the gang and 
pass out eating money to the ones who were 
broke. But when we alighted from the car 
we hesitated and were lost. 

“T’ll see you guys later, I guess— 
maybe,” stammered Indiana, the youngest 
of the gang excepting myself. ‘‘I got to see 
a fellow over—er—down here.” 

The last words were spoken over his 
shoulder. The rest of us tramped silently, 
slowly, reluctantly on toward the hang- 
outs. It was Smitty who halted us. He was 
the oldster of the five, nearly thirty, a power- 
ful, black, bewhiskered man, our leader. 
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‘TRODUCING 
EW DESIGNS Jy de Causse 


ye New Franklin, as styled by de Causse, is a 
jilliant and enduring conception of beauty. Cor- 
fashioned, richly appointed, completely equipped, 
jigh-powered, it is a striking ensemble of every- 
| that makes ownership a delight. Leading in com- 
Yeliability, economy and road ability, it is fitting 
jhe Franklin should also lead in style. All seven 
are lower-slung with longer wheelbase. Special 
jits at all Franklin showrooms are now ready. 
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“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM" 


“HOOKED” 


a new comedy star- 
ring Lloyd Hamil- 
ton, and “Step Fast”, 
a Christie Comedy, 
are two fine exam- 
ples of thesortof Short 
Subject that lifts the 
level of quality of the 
Whole Program at 
your favorite theatre. 


Don’t fail to see these 
splendid comedies, 
or to watch for the 
EDUCATIONAL 
PICTURES trade- 
mark whenever you 
are planning a trip 
to the movies. 


President u 


Educational Pictures 
make every program a 
better program 


LARRY SEMON 
SPECIAL COMEDIES 


HAMILT ON COMEDIES 
BOBBY VERNON COMEDIES 
WALTER HIERS COMEDIES 

MERMAID COMEDIES 

CHRISTIE COMEDIES 

JUVENILE COMEDIES 

TUXEDO COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 
JUDG E’S 
CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


PARIS CREATIONS 
IN COLORS 
DISPLAYED BY HOPE HAMPTON 


LYMAN H. HOWE’S 
HODGE-PODGE 


EARL HURD 
CARTOON COMEDIES 


KINOGRAMS 
The NEWS REEL 


Built Like a Newspaper 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES 
INCORPORATED 


Executive Offices 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
think you got any leckshurin’ or preachin’ 
around to do at me, why just say so an’ we'll 
fight it out right here! Wrong or not, I’m 
goin’ to live my own life an’ go my own 
way.” 

He was all steamed up by then and 
orating like a politician, waving his hands 
and roaring out his words. Everyone in the 
saloon was staring at him. 

“Whoa, Ned,” said Smitty in a sooth- 
ing voice. “‘ Whoa, an’ back up. You'll have 
the bulls in here if you keep on. Shut your 
blab an’ then tell me this: Where an’ how’d 
you get them clothes?”’ 

“T__J—why, I bought ’em, of course!’’ 
answered Indiana, wilting down suddenly. 
“T just—just bought ’em, that’s all.” 

“You mean to stand there an’ try to tell 
me you bought that outfit with fourteen 
dollars? G’wan!”’ 

“Tt’s my own business anyway,” de- 
clared Indiana, getting his wind again. 
“You lemme alone. You go your way an’ 
I'll go mine.” 

“You ain’t got me at all,” said Smitty. 
“T want to go your way too. I want to doll 
up like that myself. An’ I agree with you 
perfec’ly, ol’-timer, that we don’t care what 
these other stiffs thinks.” 

Well, we were all lost. City life had got 


its poison into our blood; and we all swore. 


we'd dress up with Indiana and travel with 
him, in spite of all the hobo muleteers in 
California. That made him happy and we 
shook hands all around. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘‘Foller me.” 

He led us down a side street and into a 
big-secondhand store. 

“TI got my suit here for six dollars,” he 
said proudly. ‘‘The shoes was a dollar and 
a half and the hat cost me one buck. The 
ol’ Jew’s a pretty good feller, an’ he’ll make 
it cheap if you all buy.” 

In a short time we were all arrayed in 
real store suits, hats, shiny shoes and bril- 
liant neckties, at an average cost of eight 
dollars apiece. And there we were, five 
hobo laborers dressed up like home guards, 
and we wanted some place to go. 

“We're goin’ to that big swell theater,” 
said Smitty. ‘‘That’s the only place for us 
now. Come on, gang.” 

He was the leader again, and he headed 
the parade to the box office. It was about 
time for the play to begin, and we could not 
get five good seats together in the orchestra. 


The Witchery of the Play 


“Five box seats then,” said Smitty, 
twisting his mustache in a careless fashion, 
as though buytng box seats was nothing at 
all for him. The rest of us were doubtful 
and embarrassed; but we gave him the 
money for our seats without protest. 

Never shall I forget the awful self- 
consciousness of my first five minutes in 
that box. It was a lower front one, and I 
was shoved into a chair next to the rail. I 
was sure that all eyes in the theater were on 
me, and I could feel my face burn and per- 
spire. The indomitable Smitty sat next to 
me. His eyes glowing, he leaned over to 
whisper. 

“Know what?’’ he said. “I bet every- 
body out there thinks we’re wealthy cattle- 
men from the desert country!’ 

Glorious thought! I looked at the tanned 
faces of my companions and decided it 
might be so. Surely! We were in overalls 
no longer; we were dressed for any position 
in life. I felt sure that my brown suit with 
its brilliant red stripes was a true sign of 
prosperity. Now when I stared into the 
audience it was with a brazen look of scorn. 

The lights went out. The curtain rose 
on an English play. I was enchanted with 
the rich scenes, the ladies in sparkling 
gowns, the fantastic story. The hero was 
a man who had descended from Mars to 
make a selfish knight deal more kindly with 
his tenants. I forgot my bright clothes, my 
friends, the audience—everything but the 
play and its actors. I lived in a new and 
marvelous world. I wasin England and see- 
ing the intimate life of the aristocracy there; 
I saw a man really come down from Mars, 
and I heard him utter sermons in a manner 
that made them seem not sermons but spon- 
taneous human speech. In another act the 
English poor were on the stage, in their 
wretched work clothes. I saw them, too, as 
realities; and again I thought of my new 
suit—it was new to me—and I felt how 
lucky I was to be even a poor American 
muleteer, for I could dress up and go to the 
theater; while in England—England out 
there on the stage—wretched, ragged la- 
borers were starving before my eyes. So 
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strong an impression did I get of this, my 
first play, that even today when I think of 
England I see it in the scenes that charmed 
me that night. And the play’s preachment 
had a powerful moral effect on me also. 
For the first time I wondered if it was the 
thing, the right thing, for a youth to hobo 
about the country, even though he worked 
honestly, and to drink beer and chew to- 
bacco and play seven-up. 

The others, as I remember, were not so 
profoundly affected; but we all went di- 
rectly back to the grading camp after the 
show and were as decorous as any of the 
home guards on Sunday, the next day. 

I did not realize it then, but I had entered 
into a new age of the American laborer, had 
breathed in his new spirit. From now on he 
was to be a laborer only on the job; he had 
shed finally all the aspects of peasantry, 
even as generations of American laborers 
before him had fought down the peasant’s 
inherent servility, dependence on a master 
and meekness of thought and demeanor. In 
certain occupations he was to keep his 
original, picturesque and distinctively mas- 
culine fashions of dress when he worked; 
but off the job he was to be simply an Amer- 
ican man, wearing a dress that would allow 
him unself-consciously to enter any of the 
places where Americans may spend their 
leisure; presenting there not the appear- 
ance of a laborer but the appearance of a 
typical American individual. Not that he 
was to be ashamed of making his living by 
manual labor and attempt to hide the fact. 
By no means. He was to attain a position 
of individual freedom in his laborer’s life 
that would make him feel the equal of any- 
one; not to be pitied or wept over or gaped 
at as a picturesque peasant, but to be re- 
garded as a free and independent man, per- 
fectly able to appear anywhere and to take 
care of himself under any circumstances. 
His new clothes were a symbol of this con- 
sciousness. 

I worked in Los Angeles for nearly two 
years, and during that time I purchased 
three new suits—really new ones. A good 
suit could be bought for fifteen dollars then, 
and I never paid more. I had hats, shoes, 
dress shirts and neckties in profusion. I 
was a new man—or youth, rather. 

The call of the road took me away again. 
I packed a suitcase and left it in a rooming 
house to await my order for it. I was aston- 
ished to discover how much company it 
had. The hobo laborer had become a man 
who owned a suitcase! He no longer wore 
his suit under his overalls; at least the 
younger man did not. He packed it in a 
grip when he went hoboing and left the grip 
in a hotel. And today, in any workingman’s 
hotel or rooming house, there is a room with 
stacks of suitcases in it, waiting for their 
owners to send for them. A laborer wearies 
of a town and leaves without any particular 
destination. He knows he is apt to wander 
a long way before he settles again or he may 
return. He travels in his work clothes. 
When he finds a place that pleases him he 
sends for his store suits. 


American Traits 


I have noticed every year since then that 
the American laborer becomes more and 
more of a dressed-up man. This certainly 
means that he is ever placing a higher value 
on his individuality by presenting it in a 
better appearance. The raiment he wears 
today in his hours of leisure more often 
than not merits the name of royal; his 
shoulders are adorned by weaves a prince 
need not be ashamed to wear. 

It is a terrible spectacle for the college 
sociologists to contemplate; they have been 
inspired to spend years at arduous study by 
the hope that they could save the oppressed 
American masses from starvation and rags; 
then they discover that the man of the 
masses eats what he wills, he motors over 
the highway instead of reading their “‘liter- 
ature,” and arrayed in regally tailored suits, 
he goes to parties and balls, or takes his 
family to the movies. It is heartbreaking. 
The college sociologist in America is as 
wretched as a movie hero with a boil on his 
Grecian nose. 

No less wretched is the art-smitten Amer- 
ican who is enamored of the folk songs, the 
folk dances and the folk dress of European 
peasants—who is as much enamored, very 
likely, of the knuckling and scraping which 
American tourists receive overseas. The 
tailored and barbered laborer of today, like 
the burly, rough-clad laborer of yesterday, 
simply ignores the impudent school whose 
main business is to pry into his affairs. He 
may listen to some of the politicians of the 
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WHEY PACKEY 


‘ag beans in real ovens is a slow, expen- 
‘Pfocess—but oh! the difference in taste. 
\z Beans are really oven-baked. The 
! Says so—the beans prove it, in nour- 


WITH PORK AND ff) 
TOMATO SAUCE ft} 


HEINZ 


PURE Foon propucTS 


Heinz Beans-Are Baked In Real Ovens 


ishment, in digestibility. Oven-baked, then 
combined with Heinz Tomato Sauce—what 
could be more delicious? wz. j. HEINZ comPANY 
When you come to Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens 
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Turn cap, at bottom 
of ‘Yankee’? Push 
Drill, to get exact 
tension forevery job. 


Adjustable 

‘Tensions 
at the 
turn of 
the cap 


Want to bore a M6 hole 
in brittle wood? ‘Turn 
cap on handle to left and 
get an easy, light tension. 


Next you may need to 
drive a %2 drill into 
toughtimber. Thatneeds 
a powerful tension. You 
get it by turning cap to 
the right. 


“YANKEE” 
» Automatic 
Push Drill 
No. 44 


Is the only push drill 
that can be regulated to 
suit each job. Seven dif- 
ferent tensions. Saves 
time. Saves effort. Saves 
expense by saving drill 
points. 

Eight drill points “6 
in. to 1%4 in., held con- 
veniently in magazine 
handle that opens UP 
toward chuck, as shown 
in illustration. 

““Yankee’’ No. 41 is 
another automatic push 
drill without adjustable 
tension, made for those 
who do not need this 


feature. 

Some other ‘‘Yankee”’ Tools 
Spiral Screw-drivers 
Ratchet Screw-drivers 
Ratchet Hand Drills 
Ratchet Breast Drills 


FREE 
to 
those 
who 
love 
good 
tools. 


The “Yankee’’ Tool Book de- 
lights every tool lover. Write for 
a copy of your own. 
“Yankee’’on the tool you 
buy means the utmost in 
quality, efficiency, and 
durability. 


Dealers everywhere sell ‘“Yankee’’ Tools. 
Nortu Bros. Merc. Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


“YANKEE 
TOOLS 


Make Betliv Mechanicy 
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ORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


success the dark- 
blue blues number, 
entitled: 


My SuGAR POPPER 

ISN’T WORTH A 

PINCH OF SALT TO 
MBE 


I’ve got those melan- 
choly, weeping 
blues ; 

And the only thing I 
can accuse 

Is just my scarred 
luck, 

TIll-starred luck, 

Moanin’-in-the- 
gloamin’ kinda 
hard luck. 

My Lolly-popper left 
Sweet Me! 

And the reason why 
is plain to see. 

He sold me down the 
rier, and 

My menu now is liver- 
and, 

Where filet mignon 
once it used to be. 


When Little Willie Let Go of His Mother’s Hand a Second 


Gee! 
DRAWN BY R. 8, FULLER 
REFRAIN 
I come an awful cropper since I lost my sugar 
popper, 


Now he isn’t worth a pinch of salt to me. 
And the way it had to happen 
Was a hold-up caught me nappin’, 
And he gypped me of my jew-el-ry. 
Diabetic Dad, he got mad; left me sad, and 
since has stayed away; 
Packed his tent, then he went, and did that 
gentle Arab fade-away. 
He’s gone to tour up 
And down in Europe 
Until he gets more reconciled. 
But I’m betting he'll be back to petting again, 
If only I can get to him and warble that 
strain: 
(Close harmony) 
OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD! 
—Harry G. Smith. 


Its treatment and theme are in a manner 
Lost-Chordic; 
A wonderful song to make a new Nation 


Nordic: 
ONLY A Poor CHORUS GIRLIE. 


Ask for Bill Jones 


HIS I have learned, though the clever folk 
stimulate, 
Tickle and titillate all of my brain, 
Spilling the wisdom they have—or they simu- 
late, 


DRAWN BY NATE Catan 
Director: “‘Phyllis Has Just Spurned Your 
Love and You Decide to End it All. Now 


Step Off That Thousand-Foot Precipice.’’ 


mj SMITH 
& SON Ce 


(Continued from Page 36) 
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Nevertheless, when I need to obtain 
Print of the mint, if I want to negotiate 
Something resembling a loan when I’m 
broke, 
Then I discover it pays to associate 
Rather with plain mid-Victorian folk! 


Somehow the scintillant crowd intellectual 
Tends to grow cold when you're down in 
the dumps; 
Somehow their brilliancy seems ineffectual 
When you need succor in bumping the 
bumps; 
All of the wit and the humor they glory in 
Hasn’t so much of a generous trend; 
Go with your woe to some dull, mid- 
Victorian, 
Loyal and faithful dependable friend. 


Sulphites for cleverness, smartness and gay- 


ety, 
But when the shades of calamity fall, 
Bromides and sordidly commonplace laity 
Prove the best people at heart, after all! 
—Berton Braley. 


Housemaids in Overalls 


N DAYS of long ago, 

Days that are dead forever, 
To cook, to clean, to sew, 

Was all a maid’s endeavor ; 


Director: “‘That’s Fine! Cut!’’ 


Jumps for Me Un 
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And be an e 
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The cook of ye 
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New (ars 
The following manufacturers 


are using Genuine Duco as 
standard on all models: 


Buick Maxwell 
Chevrolet Meteor 

Chrysler Moon 

Gardner Nash 

Hupmobile Oakland 

Jewett Oldsmobile 
Marmon Premier Taxicabs 


The manufacturers below are 


using Duco on some models: 


Cadillac (all standard models 
and obtainable on all custom 
models) 

Chandler (standard) 

Cleveland (optional, all models) 

Franklin (optional, all models) 

Kissel (standardon nine models) 

Lexington (optional, all models) 

Rollin (standard on Coach) 


‘Duco Polish, No. 7 

We now have ready for distri- 
bution a polish for Duco-finished 
automobiles. Full information 
will be given to interested 


jobbers and dealers. 


Refinishing 


Genuine Duco dries almost in- 
stantly. It cannot be hand- 
brushed but must beapplied bya 
spray gun. In refinishing cars, 
care must be taken to remove the 
paint down to the metal, as only 
then will Genuine Duco have its 
characteristic durability. Duco 


automobile refinishing stations 
; are being established rapidly 

everywhere. Name of nearest 
authorized refinishing station on 
request. Schools are equipped 


) ‘ to provide instructions in appli- 
cation or supply properly 

| ; Ghia trained men. 

| Other Uses 


Genuine Duco is adaptable to 

almost any product requiring a 

F i ; lasting finishin color. Due to its 

OU need not beware the Ides of March, with their sulky quick-drying qualities, it saves 
gusts, and the patter of distant hail. materially in finishing time, stor- 


age space and investment in fin- 


Ride blithely through the storm, your DUCO finished car richly ignes produces) Dewastraton 


on request of any manufacturer, 


gleaming in the murk ... long months of ice and snow behind It is being successfully used on: 
nf it, and the silvered gleam of spring just around the corner. pages eae 
*% ruck Od1es 
Genuine DUCO on your car makes it come up smiling through Automobile Accessories 
A Wood Furniture 
all temperatures and weathers. The hottest summer sun blazing Nba Bacninere 
on its surface will not cause it to crack or check. Sand and mud, ee 
; ens, Pencils, etc. 
or the alkali of the desert spaces, may be removed without a mark. Washing Machines 
‘ A Lamps 
Ordinary washing, with the occasional.use of Duco Polish No. 7, Handientortaoles 
° . ° ‘ooms Br sl 2S, CTC. 
will keep your car looking its best through many seasons. ae ee 
ovelties Toys 


Ele ric Pz dl Pi: Oo A io S 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., Inc. ectri pk Wei ction 
Chemical Products Division Railroad and Street Railway 

PARLIN, N. J. FLINT, MICH. Rolling Stock 


Canadian Distributors: Flint Varnish & Color Works, Toronto Umbrella and Cane Handles 


Radio Cabinets, Radio Parts 
Gasoline and Oil Pumps 
Bath Fixtures and Accessories 
Medicine Cabinets, etc. 
Toilet Seats 
Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaners 


"Finished with 
SCT 3 
D UCO_ JA 
eit Look for the DUCO 
Nameplate 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ) il 


Ts many Offices, expensive floor space 
is wasted and priceless eyesight 
injured because of incorrect lighting. 
Daylight is the best working light be- 
cause Nature made it right for eyes. 


With Emeralite every desk and ma- 
chine can have daylite in any location. 
An exclusive feature is the special 
device which eliminates glare and 
changes ordinary electric light into 
soft, eye-saving daylite—a friendly 
window for dark corners. 

Under the restful glow of Emeralite, 
eyes work contentedly and feel as 
fresh at night as in the morning. 


Give your business this inexpensive 
eye-insurance—promote comfort and 
efficiency—reduce upkeep by stand- 
ardizing on these good looking sight- 
savers—Emeralite your office—pro- 
tect the eyes that serve you. 


Ideal for reading, writing orsewing at home. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded and are 
the only lamps having the Daylite Attach- 
ment. Look for trade mark. It is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Buy them by name. 


Sold by office supply and electrical 

dealers. Booklet illustrating over 50 

patterns in color sent upon receipt 
of coupon with dealer’s name. 


+ 


Emerald 
Glass 
Shade 
This exclusive 
Emeralite 
Attachment 
changes electric 
light into soft, 
eye-saving day- 
lite that elimi- 
Model No. jf nates glare and 
” if improves visi- 
areiaie | bility. Use 50 
oe watt Type B 


top desk. Mazda lamp 


| 
MERALITE 


KIND TO THE EYES 


JIOSEN 


—— — — —courpon—————— 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 37 Warren St., N. Y. 
Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 Years 


Send free Emeralite Booklet. (P-10) 
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OUT AND BACK WITH OLD WHIT 


“Got you in dead storage, eh?”’ says I. 

He nods and goes on. ‘It’s worse than 
that—almost as if I was a prisoner in my 
own home. I—I don’t like it. Especially 
having nothing todo. I’m not used to that. 
If I could only go down to the office again 
and see how things are getting on. But 
they say I mustn’t, and that fool doctor 
backs ’em up. The boys don’t tell me a 
thing about the business, and I’m afraid 
they’re making some bad mistakes. I’d 
just started a big advertising campaign 
when I was taken ill, and Milton thought 
we were spending too much that way, 
wanted to cut it down and send out more 
agents. Absolutely the wrong policy. I 
suppose he’s carrying it out though. It’s 
going to hurt our sales.” 

‘Well, you can still tell him what’s what, 
can’t you?’’ I asks. 

“He’d just say ‘There, there. Don’t 
worry, dad,’ and keep right on,” says the 
old boy. ‘“‘I—I seem to be shelved, Rusty; 
on the shelf at sixty. It’s kind of tough. 
And to be ordered around, too, like a child. 
I wish they wouldn’t.”’ 

Say, he nearly had me leaky in the eyes. 
For he wasn’t stretchin’ ita bit. His young 
folks was usin’ him rough. I don’t mean 
they didn’t try to be nice to him at times, 
and likely they thought they was doin’ 
what was best for him. But they didn’t 
hide the fact that they had him rated a 
down-and-outer, and sometimes they acted 
as if he was a good deal in the way. 

’Course they was a busy bunch; Milton 
carryin’ out his schemes at the office and 
posin’ as a heavy business man; young 
Whitney mostly tied up with his golf 
matches in the club tournament and only 
makin’ a bluff at work; and Miss Isabel 
butterflyin’ around havin’ a good time 
kiddin’ three different young hicks along. 
She’d stop long enough to give her old 
daddy a hug now and then and tell him he 
must take care of himself, but with her 
dated up weeks ahead she didn’t have much 
time to waste on somebody that didn’t 
count. She’d pass on tothe old Great Dane 
watchdog that was crippled up with rheu- 
matism, give him a pat on the head, and go 
skippin’ off. 

Then there was these long fam’ly debates 
that had to be attended to. Somehow they 
was always croppin’ up, for if it wasn’t one 
thing it was another; whose turn it was to 
have week-end guests, whether Isabel 
should thump out jazz on the piano while 
little Sallie was taking her nap or not; 
who changed around the furniture in the 
livin’ room and why; what was the idea of 
havin’ tomato bisque for dinner when Mar- 
jorie knew very well that Isabel simply 
hated that kind of soup, and so on and so 
forth. 

Oh, they didn’t actually throw things at 
each other, or chew the rag common, but 
they could make cuttin’ and sarcastic re- 
marks. I’ll say they could. 

But the constant, nonstop argument 
came about usin’ me and the cars. That 
was always on tap. It bobbed up at least 
three times a day and generally oftener. 
Sometimes it was only a duet, then again it 
would be a foursome, with all parties de- 
mandin’ to go in different directions at the 
same time. I’ll admit I kinda favored Miss 
Isabel when I could, but as a rule there 
wasn’t much to do except wait until they’d 
thrashed it out, unless someone sneaked 
away and rushed the limousine while the 
others was still exchangin’ snappy repartee. 

And after a couple of weeks of that hectic 
stuff it kinda got on my nerves. I hardly 
knew whether I was goin’ or comin’, and all 
I was sure of was that if I did what one 
wanted me to I’d get bawled out by the 
others. It was no cinch job either. Why, 
say, if I had half an hour off for meals I was 
in luck, and an evenin’ to myself was some- 
thing I only dreamed about. I could see 
where Aline was right when she told me I’d 
find no time for joy ridin’. Huh! I had to 
shift tires and fill the batteries and change 
the oilon my own time. Honest, I might as 
well have been workin’ double tricks on a 
Subway local. I hate to jump a place, 
though, just because it ain’t any soft snap, 
so I kept pluggin’ away. 

I did get kind of a jolt when the first of 
the month came along and instead of either 
Milton or Junior handin’ me my pay I finds 
it’s Old Whit that comes across with the 
green money. 

“Oh!” saysI. “They let you finance the 
outfit, do they?” 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“Yes,” says he. “I am still useful in 
that way.” 

And it ain’t an hour later when I hears 
Mrs. Whitney breakin’ the news to him that 
she’s havin’ his things moved up to that 
nice little room on the third floor. ‘You 
see, daddy,” she explains, ‘‘we are having 
our suite redecorated, and while the paint- 
ers and paper hangers are in it we shall 
need your room for the children. You'll be 
quite as comfy up there, you know.” 

He stares at her sort of dazed. “‘I—I’ve 
been sleeping in that room for thirty years, 
Marjorie,” he protests. ‘‘It’s where Isabel 
was born and—and where her mother died. 
All the other rooms have been changed ex- 
cept that one. It’s the only place in this 
house where I really feel at home. I don’t 
think I could get used to another.” 

“Oh, yes, you could,” says she careless. 
“Anyway, there’s nothing else to be done.” 

“Well, if that’s the way of it,” says he, 
lettin’ his shoulders sag. 

About then, though, young Milton 
drifts along and catches the tail end of the 
discussion.” ‘‘Eh?’’ sayshe. ‘‘ Moving dad 
up to the third floor? What’s the big idea?” 

Mrs. Whitney Spooner tells him about 
the decorators. 

“Really!” says he. ‘Your’ suite! But 
Whitney knew we were planning to have 
ours done over first. Trying to beat me to 
it, ishe? That is quite like Whit. Dad, you 
needn’t move yet. This matter is going to 
be talked over.”’: 

And it sure was. Aline tells me the de- 
bate got well under way durin’ dinner, when 
Mrs. Whitney left the table sobbin’. There 
was Miss Isabel to take her place though. 
She wasn’t for havin’ either suite decorated, 
and she thought it was a mighty raw deal to 
shove dear old daddy into the attic. At 
which young Whitney reminds Isabel how 
she’d spent over a thousand dollars having 
a tiled bath put in her room while he and 
his wife had been gettin’ along with old- 
fashioned plumbin’ and furniture that came 
out of the Ark. 

So it developed into a lively three- 
cornered scrap with Old Whit sittin’ there 
with his chin on his wishbone. It didn’t end 
with the finish of the meal, either, but raged 
on and on while the table was bein’ cleared 
and the dishes put away. The last Aline 
heard, Marjorie had come back downstairs 
to add a few remarks she’d forgot, and 
Isabel was gettin’ almost personal. 

Anyhow, by mornin’ hardly any of ’em 
was speakin’ to the others, but they had 
plenty to say to me. Wow! I did get it, 
crisp and snappy. For nothing at all, too, 
except that I couldn’t go three ways at 
once. 

And when I’d finally got ’em all landed 
at different places—the Juniors off for 
an over-Sunday visit, Milton headed for 
town, Mrs. Milton dropped for a bridge 
luncheon, Isabel at the country club—I 
sighs relieved. 

Out at the garage I finds Old Whit sittin’ 
with his head in his hands lookin’ as dis- 
couraged as if he’d been towed in by a 
wreckin’ car with a front wheel smashed 
and a cracked crank case. 

“Cheer up, Mr. Spooner,” says I. ‘‘The 
battle’s all over for today.” 

He shakes his head. ‘‘It will start again 
when they get together once more,” says he. 
“T know them.” 

“Yes, I guess you’re right, at that,”’ I ad- 
mits. “Some merry little battle they staged 
around you, eh?” 

He says he don’t see anything merry 
about it. ‘I wish I could have a little 
peace,”’ he goes on. ‘‘Seems to me I de- 
serve it, for I’ve done my fighting, years 
ago. Yes. I fought my way up from a 
machine-shop bench; I fought tricky patent 
lawyers who tried to get my sweeper plans 
away from me; then I fought stupid part- 
ners, infringing competitors, greedy stock- 
holders. I fought through hard times— 
panics, when I had my back against the 
wall. And I won, Rusty, I won against 
odds. I put the business on a solid basis. I 
built my home here, laid out the grounds, 
settled back to enjoy it. That is what I 
fought for, what I’d always looked forward 
to. Peace. But these young people ——” 
His voice trails off. 

“They do keep things pretty well stirred 
up,” I agrees. 

“T__J wish I could get out of it all for a 
while,” says he. 

“Well, why not?” says I. 

“Eh?” says he, starin’. 


“They ain’t got any leg i 
cuffs on you, have they? Eat 
see what’s to stop you from | 
tion a you ee one.” 

““But—but how could 
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“Listen, Mr. Spooner,” | 
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come back and stop us. - 
things together. I'll be reay 
utes.” 
‘“‘That’s talkin’!” says I. 
I take?” 
“The old roadster, perh)s 
‘No one uses that now, buit 
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Yes, take the roadster.” | 
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mind where we are. 
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(Continued on Pi 
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most of ’em was registerin’ hate for some 
party that didn’t seem to be present. Also 
they was disagreein’ emphatic with each 
other. 

“Almost like home, ain’t it?”’ I whispers 
to Mr. Spooner. 

He nods. ‘‘What’sit all about?” he asks. 

“They ain’t makin’ any secret of it,” says 
I. “Stranded, no funds, and a deputy 
sheriff sittin’ on their trunks. And likely 
it’s them that are hoggin’ the best rooms 
in the house.” 

“T see,’ says Old Whit. 

I don’t think he meant to horn in. He 
was just sittin’ there quiet with his chin 
down, watchin’ ’em curious and listenin’ to 
the clatter. Then all of a sudden one of the 
little blondes drops in a chair next to his 
and without any other openin’ remarks, 
“Well, it’s a cold world; eh, Uncle Eben?” 

““What’s the matter, young lady?” he 
asks. 

“What ain’t? you better say,” says she. 
“We've been up against a string of flops, 
and now we’re on therocks. Gee, but we’re 
a long ways from Times Square too! Why 
couldn’t this have come in Newark, now?” 

“Where’s your manager?” asks Old Whit. 

“Say, uncle, I wisht I knew,” says she. 
“Oh, if I could only get my fingers on his 
neck once! The cheap crook! Leavin’ us 
in a dump like this!” 

“Your show wasn’t a success, I take it?”’ 

says he. 
“Don’t go blamin’ it on the show,” says 
she. ‘‘Honest, uncle, we was givin’ the 
best Broadway revue on tour. Why, we had 
*em cockeyed all the way from Altoona. 
Oh, we’re good, we are, and if we’d had any- 
body but a dead one makin’ our bookings 
we’d been in on big time long ago. But 
that stiff of a Max Bloomer, he takes us on 
long jumps out in the sticks, makes us play 
against two circuses, an Elks carnival and 
Gawd knows what, and then when he sees 
another washout comin’ he stalls off a pay 
day and does a sneaky exit. Wouldn’t that 
curdle most any disposition, uncle? I ask 
you.” 

“But—er—what are your plans?” he 
goes on. 

“Plans!” says she, lettin’ out a hard little 
cackle. ‘Say, that’s the only thing we’re 
long on. But none of ’em is any good ex- 
cept mine. I say we ought to dig up another 
manager somewhere, coax that deputy off’n 
the trunks, and play our dates here while 
the races are on. Ought to be good money 
in this crowd, and two full houses would be 
enough to get us all back to Broadway. If 
we could only find a manager!”’ 

I noticed Old Whit workin’ up an eye 
twinkle, but he sure got a gasp out of me 
with his next crack. 

“How do you think I would do?” he asks. 

Little Blondy stares at him for a minute 
before she gives way to a fit of tee-hees. 
“You!” says she. ‘Oh, what a comic old 
sport you are! Who’d have thought it was 
in you? Say, folks! Listen to this one.” 

And it ain’t long before the troupers stop 
their jawfest to gather grinnin’ around Old 
Whit, askin’ him if he’s willin’ to unbuckle 
the old leather wallet to the tune of three 
hundred and sixty, and suggestin’ that he’d 
be about as useful as a traffic cop at a 
christenin’. He lets’em kid him along until 
they’ve pulled all the funny stuff they can 
think of, and then he turns to me. 

“Shall I show them how much of a joke 
I am Rusty,” he asks, ‘‘or shouldn’t I try 
it ” 


“Hop to it, Mr. Spooner,” says I. ‘Man- 
agin’ a stray bunch of burlesquers wouldn’t 
be my idea of a vacation pastime, but it 
might be good practice for you.” 

“See here, old sport,” breaks in one of the 
nifty dressers that had been tryin’ to mes- 
merize the clerk, “you’re not taking this 
seriously, I hope.’’ 

“At least,”’ says Old Whit, in that quiet 
way of his, “I shall not take you seriously. 
I’ve been listening to you talk, but I haven’t 
heard yousay much. Now this attachment 
on your baggage—it’s been made on a le- 
gally issued writ, has it?” 

The guy don’t know. None of ’em does. 

“Then tell that deputy to step in here a 
moment,’”’ says Mr. Spooner. “‘You may 
say that your new manager wishes to dis- 
charge the obligation if it is a just one.” 

They gawped at him for a minute without 
stirrin’, and then three of ’em made a dash 
for the baggage room. Somehow the slump 
had gone from Old Whit’s shoulders and 
there was a different look around the chin. 
I expect you can’t get to be boss over a 
thousand men and a ten-million-dollar busi- 
ness and have a case of jumpy nerves knock 
all the knack out of you‘in a few months. 
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Anyway, after he’s looked over the paper 
careful he seems to know how to make out a 
check that sends the deputy away satisfied. 

They wanted to pat him on the back for 
that, and some of the girls starts to hug him, 
but he fends ’em off. “Just remember, 
please,” says he, “that I am your business 
manager and that our relations are to be 
kept on a strict business basis. Now you 
say this revue of yours is a good show. It 
may be, but before I invest any more money 
I prefer to judge for myself. We will have 
a—what do you call it? Oh, yes! A re- 
hearsal tomorrow morning at nine o’clock.” 

Say, you’d thought he’d ordered ’em all 
shot at sunrise, to hear the howls that went 
up, and half a dozen protests that nine is an 
ungodly hour for a rehearsal. They just 
couldn’t make it. 

“Those who can’t may have the privilege 
of walking back to New York,” says Old 
Whit, cuttin’ the end off a fresh cigar. 

That changed their minds mighty quick. 
Oh, sure they could. They’d go right to bed 
so they could wake up early enough. 

“Just a moment,” says he, signalin’ to 
two of the men. ‘Have you each com- 
fortable rooms here?”’ 

They said they had. 

“Good!” says he. ‘I shall need them 
for myself and Mr. Gillan. The clerk will 
fix you up with something or other. The 
keys, please.’ 

Say, he got away withit. I can’t say how 
it was done, but just in that short time he 
had the same crowd that had been kiddin’ 
him almost jumpin’ through the hoops. 
And by the next evenin’ they was the meek- 
est lot of troupers that ever got pulled off 
the rocks. 

For that’s what Old Whit did. I expect 
when he began he didn’t know any more 
about the theatrical game than I did, but 
before the curtain went up he’d settled two 
rows about dressin’ rooms, soothed a balky 
orchestra leader, told the local manager 
where he got off, and was in the box office 
checkin’ up on the receipts. We had a fair- 
sized house that night, but it wasn’t big 
enough to suit him, so he buys half a page 
space in the evenin’ paper, sends out a band 
in a banner-draped truck and has every 
billboard _in town plastered with single 
sheets. The second night we had ’em 
standin’ eight deep behind the orchestra 
rail, and for the third performance he 
jacked the prices up to Broadway rates and 
had every seat sold before we opened the 
doors. 

Were they anxious to get back to New 
York after that? They were not. They 
wanted him to wire a big booking firm and 
take the company on a tour out to the 
Coast. 

“No, thank you,” says he. “I have 
rather enjoyed straightening out your tan- 
gle and I’m glad you seem to like me as 
manager. But I have some matters of my 
own which I must get back to—business and 
domestic affairs.” With that he steps into 
the roadster that I had waitin’. ‘““Home, 
Rusty,” says he. 

That left me with my mouth open, I ad- 
mit. 

“Do you mean ”’ T begins. 

“Ridge Hall,” says he, ‘as quickly as you 
can get there.” 

And say, we didn’t do any loafin’ on that 
trip. Once I got the old bus warmed up I 
kept her rollin’, sometimes for ten hours at 
a stretch and where we’d been more’n a 
week comin’ down we made the return in 
three days flat, pullin’ up at the side door 
just before dark. 

The reception committee was right on 
hand. IT'll say it was. Both Whitney, 
Junior, and Milton came rushin’ out as we 
drove up, with their wives not far behind. 
It was Junior that opened the act. 

“Oh, you’re back, are you?” he asks. 
“May I ask just where you have been—and 
why?” 

But before he could answer, Isabel shows 
up. “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, 
daddy?” she demands. “Running away 
from your own family!’ 

“A perfectly silly performance,’’ adds 
Milton. 

Then the daughters-in-law had to chime 
in, and after that nobody waited for their 
turn but proceeded to roast him in chorus, 
sayin’ what a hole he’d put ’em in with the 
neighbors, and how he’d probably set him- 
self back months from gettin’ well, and that 
the doctors ought to be called right in to 
look him over, and so on. 

Meanwhile Old Whit sits there chewin’ 
his cigar placid, so maybe they didn’t notice 
that the droop had gone from his shoulders 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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“Tt was too dark. Inky, 
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fis at his pipe before 
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my room,” he orders. 
derstand?” 

“But—but the children are in there,” 
protests Mrs. Whitney. 

“Then take them out and put them where 
they belong,’”’ says the old boy. 

He shoots it over low and quiet enough, 
but for all that it sounds kind of final. 
They begin to get him. 

“But, daddy,” pleads Mrs. Whitney. 
““Won’t tomorrow do?” 

“No,” says he. ‘‘There’s a lot of moving 
out to be done tomorrow, but this change 
we'll make tonight. And, Isabel! Run in 
and tell Aline to serve dinner right away.” 

For less’n a minute they all stood there, 
starin’ pop-eyed. Then the procession 
starts to move, only holdin’ up long enough 
for ’em to stretch an ear as he calls to me. 

“Oh, Rusty!” says he. 

“Yes, Mr. Spooner,” says I. 

“That will be all for tonight,” says he. 
“T shall be leaving for the office at .7:30 in 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


“Ed Peters went up there last night after 
supper to get an old tube from the sawmill,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and he saw the cattle on the bridge 
then. He knew Johnny had been repairing 
his dam, and he didn’t think anything 
queer about it. Johnny is the dead man,” 
he explained, eying Roddy again. Roddy 
nodded. “Ed and his brothers were eeling 
last night,” went on Orlo. ‘They got up 
there about one o’clock—just after you 
came through, according to your tell. The 
cattle were still there. They found Johnny 
in the water. It looked as if the cattle had 
pushed him off the bridge—fighting flies or 
something. And he had fallen head first 
and been pinned between those two rocks. 
There wan’t enough water to drown a cat. 
It was them rocks that held him. Must 
have been stunned.”’ 

Orlo paused and smoked absently. An 
observer would have detected no tension in 
the group— Roddy listening quietly; Jason 
resting his elbows on his knees, idly tearing 
at the straw again; and Orlo, for the mo- 
ment, intent on a crazy kingfisher under 
the river bank. 

“The Peters boys looked around with 
their lanterns,’’ resumed Orlo. ‘“‘They found 
your heel tracks on the bridge.’’ There was 
a barely perceptible tightening of the ac- 
tion. ‘Rubber heels,” said Orlo; “with 
cups in them.” He looked down at Roddy’s 
shoes. ‘‘Then they began to wonder if it 
was an accident. They came down and 
roused me up.”’ 

He stopped abruptly. 

“You are the sheriff?’ said Roddy, half 
question, half statement of fact. 

“The constable—yes.”’ 

“You trailed me here by my wheel 
tracks?”’ 


“My old room. Un- 
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“Good work!”’ 

“Rot!” exclaimed Jason, springing to 
his feet; he was completely sold on Roddy— 
more so now than he had been over the 
bacon and eggs, or even snug Flora. ‘This 
man didn’t have any more to do with it 
than ——” 

“Tt isn’t rot!”’ exclaimed Roddy. ‘It’s 
nice work! Sit down, Jason,” he com- 
manded; and he drew Jason down again. 
“Johnny Boag either jumped or was thrown 
over that rail.’’ 

“He didn’t jump,” said Orlo quietly. 

“All right—then he was thrown. I was 
there just before the body was found. 
You’ve got my heel tracks and my wheel 
tracks to show for it. That’s not rot, 
Jason, by a long shot.” 

“It was the cattle!’”’ cried Jason. 
“Johnny was always filled up to the neck 
with cider. He was a rotten sort anyway. 
He put a charge of birdshot into Shep 
once!” 

“No. It wasn’t the cattle,” said Roddy. 
“Tt couldn’t have been. That rail wasn’t 
broken—he couldn’t have fallen through.” 

Orlo turned slowly, his mouth falling 
open. 

“Tt wasn’t broken?” he repeated, almost 
in a whisper. “Are you sure?” 

“Absolutely. I worked my way along it. 
I was holding on, because I was afraid of 
the cattle getting up and pinching me 
against it. A team of cattle is pretty clumsy 
getting up, yoked.” 

“Tt was broken when I got there,’’ said 
Orlo. He lowered his voice again instinc- 
tively. ‘‘It had been smashed with a 
sledge!” he said. 
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the morning. Take the limousine. We will 
drive in.” 

And an hour later, as I’m finishin’ my 
dinner, I’m still wearin’ a grin. So is Aline. 

“Any big debate in the front dinin’ 
room?” I asks. 

“Debate!” says she. ‘Say, you could 
hear the clock tickin’. Why, he’s got ’em 
seared stiff. Honest, when Pa Spooner 
went away ie 

“T know,” says I. “He was just Pa 
Spooner. But now he’s the big boss. Don’t 
ask me how it happened, for I ain’t sure. All 
I know is that somehow he’s staged a come- 
back that’s gonna be the real thing. Yeauh. 
I’ll admit I helped some.” 

“Rusty,” says she, “I believe you are a 
wonder.”’ 

“Late,” says I, “but correct. Abso- 
lutely.”’ 

Editor’s Note—This is the eleventh of a series of 


stories by Mr. Ford. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


There was a long tense silence. It was 
Jason who broke it. 

He cried again impetuously, “I tell you, 
Orlo, this man had nothing to do with it! 
Johnny wasselling apple-jack—dealing with 
all sorts of thugs. He had a lot of cash 
around all the time.”’ 

“Wait a minute, son,” interposed Roddy. 
“This thing is pretty. Let’s keep cool. 
Let’s eliminate without prejudice. ‘Thanks 
for clearing me without a trial,’’ he said 
with a queer smile at Orlo, “but just re- 
member that confidence is the stock in 
trade of crooks. Don’t bank on confi- 
dence.’”’ He turned sharply to Orlo. 

“You aren’t so sure that I didn’t throw 
Johnny over that rail—and then smash the 
rail—to put it on the cattle—are you?” 

“No. You didn’t do it,” said Orlo. 
“Johnny weighed a hundred and eighty.” 

“Y ou don’t believe I can throw a hundred- 
and-eighty-pound man over my head?” 
Roddy’s question was casual. 

“No,” replied the verbally thrifty Orlo. 

“Well, let’s separate the milk, so we can 
go up there,” suggested Roddy. ‘Your 
et are getting querulous, Jason,” he 
said. 

He got up and started the separator. The 


opening whine of the gears fetched a peal of | | 


thanksgiving from the porcine group crowd- 
ing about the skim-milk trough. They 
turned out the cattle; and Shep, first count- 
ing them and getting them into line, started 


off to the back pasture. The last pail of | 


milk had gone through the skimming when 
Shep came bounding back. He reported in 
person to Roddy, 

“You know when I thought Orlo had 
come for you,’ confessed Jason, “it was 
Shep who told me Orlo was on the wrong 
track. I don’t know how he happened to 
let you in last night!” 

Roddy laughed. 

“Now you are talking about something 
entirely different,’ he said. ‘The best 
one-man dog I ever knew belonged to a cut- 
throat. Don’t bank too much on Shep’s 
snap judgment.” Shep looked conscious. 
“He doesn’t answer for me to the world— 
he answers for me to himself.” His hand 
fell softly on the upturned head. 

Orlo was looking out the barn door. 
There was the sound of a flivver coming to 
a stop in the dooryard, with a sudden snort. 

“Hd Peters and his brothers,” said Orlo. 
Hesmiled. “TI guess they think I need help 
handling you, Roddy.” 

There were three of them, of a size, six- 
foot men, with blond curls and round thick 
necks that bulged under their collar bands. 
They halted to look over Roddy’s flivver at 
the barway. 

One of them seeing Orlo regarding them 
said quickly ‘“‘Come on,’’ to his brothers, 
and they started, with a sense of haste to 
get away from something that their curi- 
osity impelled them to examine. 

“Which one is Ed?” asked Roddy. 

“The one with the blue shirt,” said Ja- 
son. “Wait—watch this! It’ll be good!” 

What “this” was, was immediately to 
transpire. Jason’s black Tom, the barn 
cat, was dancing across the velvety turf, 
shadow-boxing a bit of thistledown floating 
on the light air. The man in the blue shirt 
stopped short in his tracks, his eyes on the 
cat. A sudden fear distorted his unshaven 
features. 

“Seat! Scat!” he cried, his voice husky 
with terror. He dashed at the creature, 
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kicking at it viciously; but the nimble Tom 
bounded away like a streak. 

“He hates black cats,’’ explained Jason, 
chuckling. ‘‘I guess he was marked for 
them—leastwise he’d sooner take a licking 
than have one cross his path.” 

The three stalwart brothers cameon. At 
sight of Roddy they stiffened perceptibly. 
They went to Orlo, who had seated himself 
in the doorway again. 

“T see you got him,” said Ed in a low 
tone to Orlo, while his brothers bestowed 
glassy stares on the stranger. “Want any 
help?” 

Orlo shook his head. 

There was an awkward pause; and Ja- 
son, to bridge it over, said, indicating 
Roddy, ‘‘This is my new hard man,” by 
way of introduction, and using the local 
‘hard’ for “‘hired.’’ “‘He blew in this morn- 
ing looking for a job, and I tried him out on 
that trick cow you sold me last spring, Ed. 
He’s all right!’’ exclaimed Jason, and he 
patted Roddy on the back. ‘Roddy, 
shake hands with Ed, Jim and Joe Peters. 
They are the biggest men in town. There 
ain’t five pounds to give and take among 
them. These are the three that found 
Johnny Boag up the river last night.” 

Roddy offered his hand, and Ed was the 
first to take it. The big fellow put his great 
strength into the grip and stared malig- 
nantly down on the smaller man. He 
didn’t release his viselike hold. 

“You came down the river road last 
night,’ said Ed darkly, his fierce eyes 
gleaming under his ragged brows. 

“Don’t damage that hand—that’s a 
good milking hand,” laughed Jason, and he 
reached between the two men and broke 
their grip. ‘‘Ed tries that grip on every 
stranger,” he said. ‘He thinks he can lick 
any man he can crunch.” 

The two combatants of the grip didn’t 
take their eyes from each other. So in- 
tense was their gaze that it seemed momen- 
tarily they would spring at each other’s 
throats. 

“Yes,” said Roddy. ‘I was up the 
river last night, Ed. About midnight.” 
They continued to stare at each other. 

“Bd!’’ cautioned Orlo in a low tone; 
and Ed, with a sneer, turned away. 

Roddy turned to the second brother. 
For an instant they stood as if galvanized; 
then their right hands gripped each other 
with a movement as swift as a snake’s 
thrust. A straining of biceps, then Jim, his 
face wrinkled with pain, went down on his 
knees. Roddy released him. 

“T can lick you,” laughed Roddy. 

“You got the jump on me!” cried Jim in 
arage. “Try it again.” 

Roddy shook his head and went on to the 
third brother. Joe turned away and spat 
contemptuously as he put his own horny 
right hand into a pocket. 

“You’re mighty fresh for a man that’s 
left his tracks all over the town!’’ Ed was 
bursting out, turning fiercely on Roddy, 
when Orlo’s quiet voice again interposed 
“Ed!” and Ed subsided, sitting down by 
Orlo, but with dark looks at Roddy. 

They all ranged themselves in the broad 
doorway. Another awkward silence, and 
this time Jason made no attempt to ease 
the tension. 

Ed leaned toward Orlo and asked out of 
the corner of his mouth, ‘You going to 
take him to Barrington, Orlo?” 

Orlo nodded assent. 

“Want I should come along?” 

Orlo shook his head. 

“‘T don’t reckon I need any help handling 
him,” he said modestly. 

There was silence again. Jim, the second 
brother, broke it this time; as usual with 
these people when something important 
impends, he felt it necessary to make talk 
on trivialities. 

“Jim Benson says Scotty O’Brien sold 
his place,”’ he said. 

“Go on!”’ said Orlo, with stark disbelief. 

“Yep. City people,” said Jim. 

“No?” insisted Orlo. 

“Yep. He had ’em out yesterday; he 
gave ’em a meal in his kitchen.” 

“Give city folks a meal! In his kitchen!” 
Orlo guffawed. “‘ Why, I wouldn’t eat there 
myself!” 

The three brothers and Orlo and Jason 
fell excitedly to discussing the unthinkable 
occurrence, as if it were much more impor- 
tant than the fact that they had a murder 
on their hands with the three brothers 
standing by to help take the suspect to 

Barrington. 

General Konchakoff, the Rhode Island 
rooster, came strutting across the grass and 
paused within a few paces of the multitude, 
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men off their feet. But the two desperadoes 
were finally downed and thrown, badly 
mauled, beside Ed. 

Then the floodgates opened. The broth- 
ers were damning each other. No need to 
question now. It all came out, through blur- 
ring expletives. Johnny Boag had bilked 
them—he had held out on them—they were 
all in it together, the rum business. He had 
squealed on them—he was in on the game- 
club raid! And sitting there, under the 
bridge, their eel spears dangling in the 
shallow water, he had laughed at them, 
dared them. 

The picture was vivid—it was simple 
enough to see it all. The cattle, a happy 
chance—so it had seemed to them. Ed, al- 
ways the foremost, had struck. Then the 
momentary terror, the crafty planning. 
Johnny had started to work on his dam 
late in the afternoon, but had gone down 
the river on some secret errand and for- 
gotten all about the patient yoked beasts 
standing there. When the quarrel came, 
with its tragic ending, the solution of the 
dead body was ready at hand. It was not 
until they had jammed the body down be- 
tween the stones and smashed the rail that 
they came on Roddy’s footprints. To their 
dulled brains this seemed even a better 
alibi—and Ed, the only level-headed one 
among them, went for Orlo to discover the 
telltale heel marks. 

The doctor came. 

“TI don’t get this at all,’ said Jason. 
“What is this about the spear?” 

“They lost a spear going by here last 
night, the four of them,’ said Roddy. ‘An 
eel twisted it out of their hands. They let it 
go, promising each other that they would 
find it downstream today. I took a chance 
and said I found it. They thought I had 
seen the whole thing then. That broke 
their back. It was simple enough.” 

“Say, what do you do for a living?” de- 
manded Jason. 

“Me? Why, I teach school winters,” 
said Roddy. 

Jason gave him one long look. He thrust 
his hands into his pockets and wandered off 
in a dazed sort of way. He came on Gen- 
eral Konchakofi, who paused, with uplifted 
toe, and cocking his head on one side re- 
garded him with an air of polite incredulity. 

“T know just how you feel about it, old 
man,” said Jason. ‘I feel the same way 
myself. I feel as if—asif I had been through 
a barrel turn!”’ 
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For those rosy cheeks 


try hot breakfasts 
QUICK QUAKER-~luscious and strength 


building, cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


OR sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks —“hot oats and 
milk,” say authorities on child feeding. 


Because of limited cooking time, many mothers were 
serving less nourishing breakfasts. So Quaker Oats ex- 


perts perfected QUICK QUAKER. 


Savory, flavory and delicious, it’s cooked and ready 
in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s quicker than toast, quicker 
than coffee! Why not have richer, more nourishing 
breakfasts then? 


Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. You will be 


delighted. 


All that rich Quaker flavor; all its smooth delicious- 
ness, are retained. The grains are cut before flaking and 
rolled very thin. They cook faster. That’s the only 
difference. 

Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker 
Oats—the kind you have always known and 


Quick Quaker. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 
always known 


 < 


Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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AMERICAN + BUSINESS 


No overstocks ~no understocks 


but that delicate balance which means 
good service, yet active capital 


HERE is no record in your 

business of greater importance 

than your stock record. Upon 
it depends that delicate balance 
between overstocking and under- 
stocking—the freeing of idle, unpro- 
ductive capital, due to overstocks; 
and the saving of sales otherwise lost 
because of “out of stocks”. 


The profitable operation of your 
business demands an efficient, up-to- 
the-minute stock record system—one 
that daily meets the specific needs of 
your individual business. 


Because there is no single type of rec- 
ord that will solve every 
stock record problem, 
Library Bureau makes 
three distinct types of 
stock record files. 


L.B. Speedac —the 
perfected visible record 
file—which sets new 
scandards of speed and 
accuracy in stock rec- 
ord card filing. 


L.B. Card record desk 
—which holds as high 
as 24,000 stock record 
cards of 5 x 8 size 
within easy reach 
of a seated operator. 


Bank, 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Six Big Divisions of 
L.B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 


Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 


2. Filing Systems 
L.B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 


betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject and the Russell Index. 


3. Equipment, wood and steel 


Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes, 


4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 
5. Specialized Departments 


Insurance, 
ords, Library and Educational. 


6. Special Services 
Analysis, Indexing, Statistical. 


L.B. Card files—which have long 
been the standard card files for hous- 
ing stock record cards. 


For each of these Library Bureau 
supplies many different systems of 
filing stock record cards— including 
every system standard in business 
practice today. Therefore, we can 
and do recommend impartially the 
best system for the particular needs 
of each business. 


We have successfully solved stock 
record problems in every line of busi- 
ness. To-these thousands of firms L.B. 
stock records are invaluable because 
they are the means of 
preserving that level 
balance of stock on 
hand sovital to good ser- 
vice and active capital. 


To any business exec- 
utive interested in the 
more efficient operation 
of his stock record de- 
partment, we will gladly 
send detailed informa- 
tion on L.B. Stock rec- 
ord systems. 


Better still, stop at the 
nearest of our 52 sales- 
rooms for an actual 
demonstration. Con- 
sult your phone book. 


Public Rec- 


Salesrooms: 52 principal cities of United States, France 


and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, England 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 
Stock records for every business 
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“T rather expected to see you,” he said in 
a low voice. ‘I was brought here to meet 
the best people of Honolulu, and the way I 
see it, you’re the best of all.” 

She smiled at him, and again the chatter 
of small talk filled the room. Presently the 
voice of a tall young man with glasses rose 
above the general hubbub. 

“They got a cable from Joe Clark out at 
the country club this afternoon,” he an- 
nounced. The din ceased and everyone 
listened with interest. ‘‘Clark’s our pro- 
fessional,’ explained the young man to 
John Quincy. ‘‘He went over a month ago 
to play in the British Open.” 

“Did he win?” asked the girl in blue. 

“He was put out by Hagen in the semi- 
finals,” the young man said. “But he had 
the distinction of driving the longest ball 
ever seen on the St. Andrews course.” 

“‘Why shouldn’t he?” asked an older 
man. ‘‘He’s got the strongest wrists I ever 
saw on anybody.” John Quincy sat up, 
suddenly interested. 

“How do you account for that?” he 
asked. The older man smiled. 

“We've all got pretty big wrists out 
here,” he answered. ‘Surf boarding— 
that’s what does it. Joe Clark was cham- 
pion at one time—body surfing and board 
surfing too. He used to disappear for hours 
in the rollers out by the reef. The result was 
a marvelous wrist development. I’ve seen 
him drive a golf ball three hundred and 
eighty yards. Yes, sir, I’ll bet he made 
those Englishmen sit up and take notice.” 

While John Quincy was thinking this 
over, someone suggested that it was time 
for the swim, and confusion reigned. A 
Chinese servant led the way to the dressing 
rooms, which opened off the lanai, and the 
young people trouped joyously after him. 

“T’ll be waiting for you on the beach,” 
John Quincy said to Carlota Egan. 

“T came with Johnny, you know,” she 
reminded him. 

“T know all about it,” he answered. “But 
it was the week-end you promised to the 
Navy. People who try to stretch their 
week-end through the following Wednesday 
night deserve all they get.” She laughed. 

“T’ll look for you,” she agreed. 

He donned his bathing suit hastily in a 
room filled with flying clothes and great 
waving brown arms. Lieutenant Booth, he 
noted with satisfaction, was proceeding at a 
leisurely pace. Hurrying through a door 
that opened directly on the beach, he 
waited under a near-by hau tree. Presently 
Carlota came, slender and fragile-looking in 
the moonlight. 

“Ah, here you are,” John Quincy cried. 
“The farthest float.” 

“The farthest float it is,” she answered. 

They dashed into the warm silvery water 
and swam gayly off. Five minutes later 
they sat on the float together. The light on 
Diamond Head was winking, the lanterns of 
sampans twinkled out beyond the reef, the 
shore line of Honolulu was outlined by a 
procession of blinking stars controlled by 
dynamos. In the bright heavens hung a 
lunar rainbow, one colorful end in the Pa- 
cific and the other tumbling into the foliage 
ashore. 

A gorgeous setting in which to be young 
and in love, and free to speak at last. John 
Quincy moved closer to the girl’s side. 

“Great night, isn’t it?’’ he said. 

““Wonderful,’”’ she answered softly. 

“Cary, I want to tell you something, and 
that’s why I brought you out here away 
from the others.” 

“Somehow,” she interrupted, “it doesn’t 
seem quite fair to Johnny.” 

“Never mind him. Has it ever occurred 
to you that my name’s Johnny too?” She 
laughed. 

“Oh, but it couldn’t be.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I simply couldn’t call you that. 
You’re too dignified and—and remote. 
John Quincy—I believe I could call you 
John Quincy.” 

“Well, make up your mind. You'll have 
to call me something, because I’m going to 
be hanging round pretty constantly in the 
future. Yes, my dear, I’ll probably turn out 
to be about the least remote person in the 
world. That is, if I can make you see the 


future the way I see it. Cary dearest 72 
A gurgle sounded behind them and they 
turned around. Lieutenant Booth was 
climbing onto the raft. 
“Swam the last fifty yards under water 
to surprise you,” he sputtered. 
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A serene, ivory-colored face appeared 
suddenly at the broken window. An arm 
with a weapon was extended through the 
jagged opening. 

“ Relinquish the firearms, Mr. Jennison,”’ 
commanded Charlie Chan, ‘‘or I am forced 
to make fatal insertion in vital organ be- 
longing to you.” 

Jennison’s pistol dropped to the floor and 
John Quincy staggered back against the 
berth. At that instant the door opened and 
Hallet, followed by Detective Spencer, 
came in. 

“Hello, Winterslip, what are you doing 


here?”’ the captain said. He thrust a paper ° 


into one of the pockets of the green ulster. 
“Come along, Jennison,” he said. ‘‘We 
want you.” 

Limply John Quincy followed them from 
the stateroom. Outside they were joined 
by Chan. At the top of the gangplank Hal- 
let paused. 

“We'll wait a minute for Hepworth,” he 
said. 


John Quincy put his hand on Chan’s | 


shoulder. 

“Charlie, how can I ever thank you? You 
saved my life.” Chan bowed. 

“My own pleasure is not to be worded. 
I have saved a life here and there, but never 
before one that had beginning in cultured 
city of Boston. Always a happy item on 
the golden scroll of memory.” 

Hepworth came up. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. ‘The captain 
has agreed to delay our sailing one hour. 
I'll go to the station with you.” 

On the way down the gangplank Chan 
turned to John Quincy. 

“Speaking heartily for myself, I con- 
gratulate your bravery. It is clear you 
leaped upon this Jennison with vigorous 
and triumphant mood of heart. But he 
would have pushed you down. He would 
have conquered. And why? The answer is, 
such powerful wrists.’ 

“A great surf boarder, eh?’”’ John Quincy 
said. Chan looked at him keenly. 

“You are no person’s fool. Ten years ago 
this Harry Jennison are champion swimmer 
in all Hawaii. I extract that news from an- 
cient sporting pages of Honolulu journal. 
But he have not been in the water much 
here lately. Pursuing the truth further, 
not since the night he killed Dan Winter- 
slip.” 

XXII 
pee moved on through the pier shed to 
the street, where Hepworth, Jennison 
and the three policemen got into Hallet’s 
car. The captain turned to John Quincy. 

“You coming, Mr. Winterslip?’’ he in- 


quired. 
“T’ve got my own car,” the boy ex- 
plained. “‘I’ll follow you in that.” 


The roadster was not performing at its 
best and he reached the station house a 
good five minutes after the policemen. He 
noted Dan Winterslip’s big limousine 
parked in the street outside. 

In Hallet’s room he found the captain 
and Chan closeted with a third man. It 
took a second glance at the latter to iden- 
tify him as Mr. Saladine, for the little man 
of the lost teeth now appeared a great deal 
younger than John Quincy had thought 
him. 

“Ah, Mr. Winterslip,”’ remarked Hallet. 
He turned to Saladine. ‘Say, Larry, 
you’ve got me into a heap of trouble with 
this boy. He accused me of trying to shield 
you. I wish you’d loosen up for him.” 
Saladine smiled. 

“Why, I don’t mind. My job out here is 
about finished. Of course, Mr. Winterslip 
will keep what I tell him under his hat?’’ 

“Naturally,” replied John Quincy. He 
noticed that the man spoke with no trace of 
a lisp. ‘I perceive you’ve found your 
teeth,” he added. 

“Oh, yes—I found them in my trunk, 
where I put them the day I arrived at 
Waikiki,” answered Saladine. ‘When my 
teeth were knocked out twenty years ago 
in a football game I was brokenhearted, 
but the loss has been a great help to me in 
my work. A man hunting his bridge work 
in the water is a figure of ridicule and mirth. 
No one ever thinks of connecting him with 
serious affairs. He can prowl about a beach 
to his heart’s content. Mr. Winterslip, I 
am a special agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment sent out here to break up the opium 
ring. My name, of course, is not Saladine.”’ 

“Oh,” said John Quincy, “I understand 
at last.’ 

“T’m glad you do,’’ remarked Hallet. ‘I 
don’t know whether you’re familiar with 
the way our opium smugglers work. The 
dope is brought in from the Orient on tramp 
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Keep your teeth shining 


and safe—with Pebeco 


WHEN your Mouth Glands 
dry up teeth inevitably decay 


The only way to protect the teeth 


successfully vs to 


keep the mouth 


glands flowing normally 


| Bates say that practi- 
cally no mouth today is 
normally moist and safe for teeth. 


Modern cooked foods, too soft, 
too quickly swallowed, do not re- 
quire enough chewing. From sheer 
lack of exercise your mouth glands 
dry up. Instead of protecting your 

ee mg teeth with 
their alka- 
line fluids as 
nature in- 
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tended, these 
glands leave 
your whole 
mouthdry— & i 
your teeth defenseless against the 
acids that cause decay. 


By harsh scouring thousands 
of men and women today suc- 
ceed in keeping their teeth white. 
But never safe from decay. Five 
minutes after brushing the acids 
form again. 


Free Offer 


Dentists now recognize that there 
is a way to keep teeth both white 
and safe. Today you can success- 
fully counteract the acids of decay 
with a tooth-paste that restores 
the normal flow of the mouth 


glands. 
* * * 


Pebeco is the simple natural way to pre- 
vent tooth decay. It acts directly on the 
salivary glands. As soon as it enters your 
mouth it starts a full, normal flow of 
alkaline saliva. 

With constant daily use Pebeco com- 
pletely restores the natural, protective ac- 
tion of your glands. Their alkaline fluids 
again bathe your teeth day and night. 
The acids of decay are neutralized as fast 
as they form. 

Pebeco leaves 
your gums clean 
and soothed— 
your whole 
mouth normal 
and healthy. 
| And in this 
healthy mouth 
your teeth are 
kept not only white and shining, but safe. 


Start today. Send for a trial tube of 
Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc., New 
York. Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, 
Inc. Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto, 
Ont. At all druggists’. 


Send coupon for Free Generous Tube 
i LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. E-23 i 
: 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. H 
; Send me free your new large sized sample tube } 
: of Pebeco. H 
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wert i eT RET ITT 


You need 
a headset 


— to get distant stations — both 
domestic and foreign 


— to listen-in without disturbing 
others 


— to shut out the noise inthe room 
—and get all the radio fun 


— to get the truest and clearest 
reception—always 


No one realizes these facts more forcibly than 
the makers of the famous RadiolallI[A. They 
include Brandes as standard equipment. 


Be sure yout set 2s Brandes equipped 
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steamers—the Mary S. Allison, for exam- 
ple. When they arrive off Waikiki they 
knock together a few small rafts and load 
’em with tins of the stuff. A fleet of little 
boats, supposedly out there for the fishing, 
pick up these rafts and bring the dope 
ashore. It’s taken downtown and hidden 
on ships bound for Frisco—usually those 
that ply only between here and the main- 
land, because they’re not so closely watched 
at the otherend. But it just happened that 
the quartermaster of the President Tyler is 
one of their go-betweens. We searched his 
cabin this evening and found it packed with 
‘the stuff.” 

“The quartermaster of the President 
Tyler,’ repeated John Quincy. ‘‘That’s 
Dick Kaohla’s friend.” 

“Yeah, I’m coming to Dick. He’s been 
in charge of the pick-up fleet here. He was 
out on that business the night of the mur- 
der. Saladine saw him and told me all 
about it in that note, which was my reason 
for letting the boy go.” 

“T owe you an apology,” John Quincy 
said. 

“Oh, that’s all right.” Hallet was in 
great good humor. ‘‘Larry here has got 
some of the higher-ups, too. For instance, 
he’s discovered that Jennison is the lawyer 
for the ring, defending any of them who are 
caught and brought before the commis- 
sioner. The fact has no bearing on Dan 
Winterslip’s murder—unless Winterslip 
knew about it, and that-was one of the 
reasons he didn’t want Jennison to marry 
his girl.” 

Saladine stood up. 

“T’l]l turn the quartermaster over to you,” 
he said. “In view of this other charge, you 
can, of course, have Jennison too. That’s 
all for me. I’ll go along.” 

“See you tomorrow, Larry,’ Hallet an- 
swered. Saladine went out and the captain 
turned to John Quincy. ‘‘ Well, my boy, 
this is our big night. I don’t know what 
you were doing in Jennison’s cabin, but if 
you’d picked him for the murderer, I'll say 
you're good.” 

“That’s just what I’d done,” John 
Quincy told him. “By the way, have you 
seen my aunt? She’s got hold of a rather 
interesting bit of information.” 

“T’ve seen her,’ Hallet said. ‘“She’s 
with the prosecutor now, telling it to him. 
By the way, Greene’s waiting for us. Come 
along.” 

They went into the prosecutor’s office. 
Greene was alert and eager, a stenographer 
was at his elbow, and Miss Minerva sat 
near his desk. 

“Hello, Mr. Winterslip,’”’ he said. ““What 
do you think of our police force now? 
Pretty good, eh, pretty good? Sit down, 
won’t you?” He glanced through some pa- 
pers on his desk, while John Quincy, Hallet 
and Chan found chairs. ‘I don’t mind 
telling you, this thing has knocked me all in 
a heap. Harry Jennison and I are old 
friends; I had lunch with him at the club 
only yesterday. I’m going to proceed a lit- 
tle differently than I would with an ordi- 
nary criminal.’’ John Quincy half rose 
from his chair. ‘Don’t get excited,” 
Greene smiled. ‘Jennison will get all that’s 
coming to him, friendship or no friendship. 
What I mean is that if I can save the terri- 
tory the expense of a long trial by dragging 
a confession out of him at once, I intend to 
do it. He’s coming in here in a moment, 
and I propose to reveal my whole hand to 
him, from start to finish. That may seem 
foolish, but it isn’t. For I hold aces, all 
aces, and he’ll know it as quickly as 
anyone.” 

The door opened. Spencer ushered Jen- 
nison into the room and then withdrew. 
The accused man stood there, proud, 
haughty, defiant, a viking of the tropics, a 
blond giant at bay but unafraid. 

“Hello, Jennison,’’ Greene said. “I’m 
mighty sorry about this.” 

“You ought to be,” Jennison replied. 
“You’re making an awful fool of yourself. 
What is this damned nonsense, anyhow?”’ 

““Sit down,” said the prosecutor sharply. 
He indicated a chair on the opposite side of 
the desk. He had already turned the shade 

on his desk lamp so the light would shine 
full in the face of anyone sitting there. 
“That lamp bother you, Harry?” he asked. 

“Why should it?’’ Jennison demanded. 

“‘Good!’’ smiled Greene. ‘I believe 
Captain Hallet served you with a warrant 
on the boat. Have you looked at it, by any 
chance?” 

“T have.” 

The prosecutor leaned across the desk. 

“Murder, Jennison!’”’ Jennison’s expres- 
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Why Barreled Sunlight can 
be washed like tile 


iW you can have it throughout your house—white 
yiwork as easy to keep spotless as tile or porcelain! 
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San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. i 
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6 things to know 
about Barreled Sunlight 


1. Washes like tile 
2. Easy to apply 


3. Requires fewer coats than 
enamel 


4. Possesses a soft lustre peculiar 
to itself 


5. Can be tinted any color 


eed Sunlight 
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6. Guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, ap- 
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surface is smooth, even and 
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WASHABLE 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
26-A Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


Enclosed find ten cents for sample 
Barreled Sunlight to be mailed postpaid. 
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No. 7 Improved— 


single wheel; easy grip 
handle, enameled red. 


Millers Falls 
Improved 


Glass Cutters 


with the new long- 
life, fine-cutting 
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steel wheels; hard- 
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a, No. 300 Improved— 

a six perfect wheels in tur- 
ret flush with frame. 
Wheels protected from 
injury by patented fea- 
ture of cutting arbor in- 
tegral with turret. Easy 
grip handle, enameled 
hardwood. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


28 Warren St. 
New York 


9 So. Clinton St. 
Chicago 


Manufacturers of Mechanics’ Tools, Hack 
Saws and Automobile Tools 


MILLERS FALLS 
TO OLS 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
naturally into the most worn of the holes 
on the strap.” 

“What of that?”’ asked Jennison. 

“Oh, coincidence, probably. You have 
abnormally large wrists, however. Surf 
boarding, swimming, eh? But that’s some- 
thing else I’ll speak of later.”” He turned 
to Miss Minerva. ‘Will you please come 
over here, Miss Winterslip?”’ 

She came, and as she reached his side the 
prosecutor suddenly bent over and switched 
off the light on his desk. Save for a faint 
glimmer through a transom, the room was 
in darkness. 

Miss Minerva was conscious of dim hud- 
dled figures, a circle of white faces, a tense 
silence. The prosecutor was lifting some- 
thing slowly toward her startled eyes. A 
watch, worn on a human wrist—a watch 
with an illuminated dial on which the figure 
2 was almost obliterated. 

“Look at that and tell me,’’ came the 
prosecutor’s voice. “‘You have seen it be- 
fore?” 

“T have,” she answered firmly. 

“Where?” 

“In the dark in Dan Winterslip’s living 
room just after midnight the thirtieth of 
June.’ Greene flashed on the light. 

“Thank you, Miss Winterslip.” He re- 
tired behind his desk and pressed a button. 
“You identify it by some distinguishing 
mark, I presume?” 

“T do. The numeral 2, which is pretty 
well obscured.” 

Spencer appeared at the door. 

“Send the Spaniard in,’”’ Greene ordered. 
ct is all for the present, Miss Winter- 
slip.’ 

Cabrera entered, and his eyes were fright- 
ened as they looked at Jennison. At anod 
from the prosecutor, Chan removed the 
wrist watch and handed it to the Spaniard. 

“You know that watch, José?’’ Greene 
asked. 

““T_J—yes,”” answered the boy. 

“Don’t be afraid,’’ Greene urged. ‘‘No- 
body’s going to hurt you. I want you to 
repeat the story you told me this afternoon. 
You have no regular job. You're a sort of 
confidential errand boy for Mr. Jennison 
here.”’ 

“ce gu 

“Yes, that’s all over now. You can speak 
out. On the morning of Wednesday, July 
second, you were in Mr. Jennison’s office. 
He gave you this wrist watch and told you 
to take it out and get it repaired. Some- 
thing was the matter with it. It wasn’t 
running. You took it to a big jewelry store. 
What happened?” 

“The man said it is very badly hurt. To 
fix it would cost more than a new watch. I 
go back and tell Mr. Jennison. He laugh 
and say it is mine as a gift.” 

“Precisely.”’ Greene referred to a paper 
on his desk. ‘“‘Late in the afternoon of 
Thursday, July third, you sold the watch. 
To whom?” 

“To Lau Ho, Chinese jeweler in Mau- 
nakea Street. On Saturday evening maybe 
six o’clock Mr. Jennison telephone my 
home, much excited. Must have watch 
again and will pay any price. I speed to 
Lau Ho’s store. Watch is sold once more, 
now to unknown Japanese. Late at night 
I see Mr. Jennison and he curse me with 
anger. Get the watch, he says. I have 
been hunting, but I could not find it.” 

Greene turned to Jennison. 

“You were a little careless with that 
watch, Harry. But no doubt you figured 
you were pretty safe—you had your alibi. 
Then, too, when Hallet detailed the clews 
to you on Winterslip’s lanai the morning 
after the crime, he forgot to mention that 
someone had seen the watch. It was one of 
those happy accidents that are all we have 
to count on in this work. By Saturday 
night you realized your danger. Just how 
you discovered it I don’t know.” 

“T do,” John Quincy interrupted. 

“What? What’s that?” said Greene. 

“On Saturday afternoon,” John Quincy 
told him, ‘‘I played golf with Mr. Jennison. 
On our way back to town we talked over 
the clews in this case, and I happened to 
mention the wrist watch. I can see now it 
was the first he had heard of it. He was to 
dine with us at the beach, but he asked to 
be put down at his office to sign a few let- 
ters. I waited below. It must have been 
then that he called up this young man in an 
effort to locate the watch.” 

“Great stuff!’’ said Greene enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘That finishes the watch, Jennison. 
I’m surprised you wore it, but you probably 
knew that it would be vital to you to keep 
track of the time, and you figured, rightly, 
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that it would not be immediately affected 
by the salt water.” 

“What the devil are you talking about?” 
demanded Jennison. 

Again Greene pressed a button on his 
desk. Spencer appeared at once. 

“Take this Spaniard,’’ the prosecutor 
directed, “and bring in Hepworth and the 
quartermaster.”’ He turned again to: Jen- 
nison. ‘“I’ll show you what I’m talking 
about in just a minute. On the night of 
June thirtieth you were a passenger on the 
President Tyler, which was lying by until 
dawn out near the channel entrance?” 

“T was.” 

““No passengers were landed from that 
ship until the following morning?” 

“That’s a matter of record.” 

“Very well.” 

The second officer of the President Tyler 
came in, followed by a big hulking sailor- 
man John Quincy recognized as the quarter- 
master of that vessel. He was interested to 
note a ring on the man’s right hand and his 
mind went back to that encounter in the 
San Francisco attic. : 

“Mr. Hepworth,” the prosecutor began, 
“on the night of June thirtieth your ship 
reached this port too late to dock. You an- 
chored off Waikiki. On such an occasion, 
who is on deck—say, from midnight on?” 

“The second officer,”” Hepworth told him. 
“Tn this case, myself. 
master.” 

“The accommodation ladder is let down 
the night before?”’ 
“Usually, yes. 

night.” 

‘‘Who is stationed near it?” 

“The quartermaster.” 

“Ah, yes. You were in charge then on 
the night of June thirtieth. Did you notice 
anything unusual on that oceasion?’’ Hep- 
worth nodded. 

“T did. The quartermaster appeared to 
be under the influence of liquor. At three 
o’clock I found him dozing near the accom- 
modation ladder. I roused him. When I 
came back from checking up the anchor 
bearings before turning in at dawn—about 
4:30—he was dead to the world. I put him 
in his cabin, and the following morning I of 
course reported him.” — 

“You noticed nothing else out of the 
ordinary?” 

“Nothing, sir,” Hepworth replied. 

“Thank you very much. Now, you.” 
Greene turned to the quartermaster. ‘‘ You 
were drunk on duty the night of June thir- 
tieth. Where did you get the booze?”’ The 
man hesitated. ‘‘ Before you say anything, 
let me give you a bit of advice. The truth, 
my man. You're in pretty bad already. 
I’m not making any promises, but if you 
talk straight here it may help you in that 
other matter. If you lie, it will go that much 
harder with you.” 

“T ain’t going to lie,’ promised the quar- 
termaster. 

“All right. Where did you get your 
liquor?’ The man nodded toward Jennison. 

“He gave it to me.” 

‘He did, eh? Tell me all about it.” 

“T met him on deck just after midnight— 
we was still moving. I knew him before. 
Him and me a 

“Tn the opium game, both of you. I un- 
derstand that. You met him on deck ——” 

“T did; and he says, ‘You’re on watch 
tonight, eh?’ AndI says lam. So heslips 
me a little bottle an’ says, ‘This will help 
you pass the time.’ I ain’t a drinking man, 
so help me I ain’t, an’ I took just a nip; but 
there was something in that whisky, I’ll 
swear toit. My head was all funny-like, an’ 
the next I knew I was waked up in my cabin 
with the bad news I was wanted above.” 

“What became of that bottle?”’ 

“T dropped it overboard on my way to 
see the captain. I didn’t want nobody to 
find it.” 

“Did you see anything the night of June 
thirtieth—anything peculiar?” 

“‘T seen plenty, sir—but it was that drink. 
Nothink you would want to hear about.” 

“All right.’”? The prosecutor turned to 
Jennison. ‘‘ Well, Harry, you drugged him, 
didn’t you? Why? Because you were 
going ashore, eh? Because you knew he’d 
be on duty at that ladder when you re- 
turned, and you didn’t want him to see 
you. So you dropped something into that 
whisky——_”’ 

“Guesswork,’’ cut in Jennison, still un- 
ruffled. ‘I used to have some respect for 
you'as a lawyer, but it’s all gone now. If 
this is the best you can offer ve 

“But it isn’t,’ said Greene pleasantly. 
Again he pushed the button. ‘I’ve some- 
thing much better, Harry, if you'll only 
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under his coat. He saw Jennison spring 
forward and snatch the gun. With a cry, 
John Quincy moved nearer, but Greene 
seized his arm and held him. Charlie Chan 
seemed unaccountably oblivious of what 
was going on. 

Jennison put the muzzle of the pistol to 
his forehead and pulled the trigger. A 
sharp click—and that was all. The pistol 
fell from his hand. 

“That’s it!’’ cried Greene triumphantly. 
“That’s my confession, and not a word 
spoken. I’ve witnesses, Jennison—they all 
saw you—you couldn’t stand the disgrace— 
a man in your position—you tried to kill 
yourself—with an empty gun.’”’ He went 
over and patted Chan on the shoulder. “A 
great idea, Charlie,’ he said. “Chan 
thought of it,”’ he added to Jennison. “The 
Oriental mind, Harry. Rather subtle, isn’t 
it ” 


may yet be mine. I shall look forward to | 

the day when I may call upon you in your 

home and shake a healthy hand.” 

John Quincy started the car and, slipping 
away, they left Charlie Chan standing like 
a great Buddha on the curb. 

“Poor Barbara!” said Miss Minerva 
presently. “I dread to face her with this 
news. But then it’s not altogether news at 
that. She told me she’d been conscious of 
something wrong between her and Jennison 
ever since they landed. She didn’t think he 
killed her father, but she believed he was in- 
volved in it somehow. She is planning to 
settle with Brade tomorrow and leave the 
next day, probably forever. I’ve persuaded 
her to come to Boston for a long visit. 
You'll see her there.” John Quincy shook 
his head. 

“No, Ishan’t. But thanks for reminding 
me. I must go to the cable office at once.” 

When he emerged from the office and 
Been entered the car he was smiling hap- 
pily. 

“In San Francisco,” 
“Roger accused me of being a Puritan sur- 
vival. He ran over a little list of adven- 
tures he said had never happened to me. 
Well, most of them have happened now, 
and I cabled to tell him so. I also said I’d 
take that job with him.” Miss Minerva 
frowned. 

“Think it over carefully,” she warned. 
“San Francisco isn’t Boston. The cultural 
standard is, I fancy, much lower. You'll be 
lonely there.”’ 

“Oh, no, I shan’t. Someone will be there 
with me. At least, I hope she will.” 

“Agatha?” 

“No, not Agatha. The cultural standard 
was too low for her. She’s broken our en- 
gagement.”’ 

“Barbara, then?” 

“Not Barbara either.” 

“But I have sometimes thought 

“You thought Barbara sent Jennison | 
packing because of me. Jennison thought 
so too; it’sallclearnow. That was why he 
tried to frighten me into leaving Honolulu | 
and set his opium-running friends on me 
when I wouldn’t go. But Barbara is not 
in love with me. We understand now why | 
she broke her engagement.” 

“Neither Agatha nor Barbara,” repeated 
Miss Minerva. ‘Then who se 

“You haven’t met her yet, but that 
happy privilege will be yours before you 
sleep. The sweetest girl in the islands, or 
in the world. The daughter of Jim Egan, 
whom you have been heard to refer to as a 
glorified beach comber.” Again Miss 
Minerva frowned. 

“Tt’s a great risk, John Quincey. She 
hasn’t our background.” 

“No, and that’s a pleasant change. She’s 
the niece of your old friend—you knew 
that?” 

“T did,’”’ answered Miss Minerva softly. 

“Your dear friend of the 80’s. What was 
it you said to me? ‘If your chance ever 
comes ——’”’ 

“T hope you will be very happy,” his 
aunt said. ‘‘When you write it to your 
mother, be sure to mention Captain Cope, 
of the British Admiralty. Poor Grace! 
That will be all she’ll have to cling to— 
after the wreck.” 

“What wreck?” 

“The wreck of all her hopes for you.” 

“Nonsense! Mother will understand. 
She knows I’m a roaming Winterslip, and 
when we roam, we roam.” 

They found Mrs. Maynard seated in her 
living room with a few of her more elderly 
guests. From the beach came the sound of 
youthful revelry. 

“Well, my boy,’ the old woman cried, 
“jt appears you couldn’t stay away from 
your policemen friends one single evening, 
after all. I give you up.” John Quincy 
laughed. 

“I’m pau now. By the way, Carlota 
Egan—is she iy 

“They’re all out there somewhere,”’ the 
hostess said. ‘They came in for a bit of 
supper. By the way, there are sandwiches 
in the dining room and HY 

“No time for sandwiches,” said John 
Quincy. “Thank you so much. I’ll see you 


But Jennison had dropped back into his 
chair and buried his face in his hands. 
“T’m sorry,” said Greene gently. “But 
we’ve got you. Maybe you'll talk now.” 
Jennison looked up slowly. The defiance 
was gone from his face; it was lined and old. 
“Maybe I will,” he said hoarsely. 


he explained, 
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‘bees filed out, leaving Jennison with 
Greene and the stenographer. In the 
anteroom Chan approached John Quincy. 
“You go home decked in the shining gar- 
ments of success,” he said. ‘One thought 
are tantilizing me. At simultaneous mo- 
ment you arrive at same conclusion we do. 
To reach there you must have leaped across 
considerable cavity.” John Quincy laughed. 
“T’ll say I did! It came to me tonight. 
First, someone mentioned a golf profes- 
sional with big wrists who drove a long ball. 
I had a quick flash of Jennison on the links 
here, and his terrific drives. Big wrists, 
they told me, meant that a man was profi- 
cient in the water. Then someone else—a 
young woman—spoke of a champion swim- 
mer who left a ship off Waikiki. That was 
the first time the idea of such a thing had 
occurred to me. I was pretty warm then, 
and I felt Bowker was the man who could 
verify my suspicion. When I rushed aboard 
the President Tyler to find him, I saw Jen- 
nison about to sail, and that confirmed my 
theory. I went after him.” 

“A. brave performance,’”’ commented 
Chan. 

“But as you can see, Charlie, I didn’t 
have an iota of real evidence. Just guess- 
work. You were the one who furnished the 
proof.’ 

“Proof are essential 
Chan replied. 

“I’m tantalized, too, Charlie. I remem- 
ber you in the library. You were on the 
track long before I was. How come?” 
Chan grinned. 

“Seated at our ease in All-American 
Restaurant that first night, you will recall 
I spoke of Chinese people as sensitives, like 
camera film. A look, a laugh, a gesture, 
something go click. Bowker enters and hov- 
ering above, says with alcoholic accent, 
‘!’m my own mashter, ain’t I?’ In my 
mind, the click. He is not own master. 
I follow to dock, behold when Spaniard pre- 
sent envelope. But for days I am fogged. 
I can only learn Cabrera and Jennison are 
very close. Clews continue to burst in our 
countenance. The occasion remains sus- 
pensive. At the library I read of Jennison, 
the fine swimmer. After that, the watch 
and triumph.”’ Miss Minerva moved on 
toward the door. ‘May I have great honor 
to accompany you to car?” asked Chan. 

Outside, John Quincy directed the chauf- 
feur to return alone to Waikiki with the 
limousine. 

“You're riding out with me,” he told his 
aunt. “I want to talk with you.” She 
turned to Charlie Chan. 

“T congratulate you. You’ve got brains, 
and they count.”’ He bowed low. 

“From you that compliment glows rosy 
red. At this moment of parting, my heart 
droops. My final wish—the snowy, chilling 
days of winter and the scorching, windless 
days of summer—may they all be the 
springtime for you.” 


” 


in this business,” 


“You're very kind,” she said softly. John again, of course.”’ 
Quiney took his hand. He dashed out onto the sand. A group of 
“Tt’s been great fun knowing you, Char- young people under the hau tree informed 
lie,” he remarked. him that Carlota Egan was on the farthest 
“You will go again to the mainland,” float. Alone? Well, no; that naval lieu- 
Chan said. “The angry ocean rolling be- tenant —— 
tween us. Still, I shall carry the memory He was, he reflected as he hurried on to- 


of your friendship like a flower in my 
heart.”” John Quincy climbed into the car. 
“And the parting may not be eternal,’’ 
Chan added cheerfully. “The joy of travel 


ward the water, a bit fed up with the Navy. 

That was hardly the attitude he should 

have taken, considering all the Navy had 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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“Just as I hit the water,” he remarked, 
“I thought I heard you say something 
about my dive. Didn’t you like it?” 

“Tt was rotten,” replied the lieutenant 
amiably. 

“You offered to show me what was wrong 
with it, I believe?” 

“Sure, if you want me to.” 

“By all means,” said John Quincy. 
“Learn one thing every day. That’s my 
motto.” 

Lieuteriant Booth went to the end of the 
springboard. 

“In the first place, always keep your 
ankles close together—like this.” 

“T’ve got you,”’ answered John Quincy. 

“And hold your arms tight against your 
ears.”’ 

“The tighter the better, as far as I’m con- 
cerned.”’ 

“Then double up like a jackknife,” con- 
tinued the instructor. 

He doubled up like a jackknife and rose 
into the air. At the same instant John 
Quincy seized the girl’s hands. 

“Listen to me! I can’t wait another sec- 
ond. I want to tell you that I love you.” 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and the name ‘“‘Christy’s Minstrels” came 
to be almost a generic term in that country. 
For years all minstrel companies there were 
called Christy’s. 

It is rather curious that minstrel shows 
attained real popularity only in English- 
speaking countries. Some of the American 
companies essayed Continental tours, and 
several English performers, emboldened by 
the success of the Americans in England, 
got together and tried their luck in France 
and Germany, the ludicrousness of their 
cockney accent trying to sound like Amer- 
ican negroes apparently never occurring to 
them. The French never took very kindly 
to minstrelsy; and as for the Germans, it 
seems that they somehow got the impres- 
sion that they were being imposed upon; 
that these men with blackened faces were 
trying to pass themselves off as genuine ne- 
groes, a supposed fact which their Teu- 
tonic minds deeply resented. 

In England, though, minstrelsy gained 
almost as strong a foothold as it did in the 
United States. Gladstone proclaimed it his 
favorite form of entertainment and used to 
attend minstrel shows as an antidote for 
the cares of state, just as Woodrow Wilson, 
when he was President, attended vaudeville 
shows every week as a relief from the pres- 
sure of the war administration. 

Thackeray, too, admitted himself under 
the spell of the minstrel man, and once 
penned a brief but eloquent tribute to his 
art. 

“T have gazed at thousands of tragedy 
queens dying on the stage and expiring in 
appropriate blank verse,’’ he wrote, ‘and I 
have never wanted to wipe my spectacles. 
Behold, a vagabond with a corked face and 
a banjo sings a little song, strikes a wild 
note and sets the heart thrilling with happy 
pity.” 

Those few words of Thackeray’s conjure 
up an authentic picture of the old-time 
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“You’re mad!”’ she cried. 

“Mad about you, ever since that day on 
the ferry.” 

“But your people?”’ 

“What about my people? It’s just you 
and I. We'll live in San Francisco—that is, 
if you love me.” 

Well; b=” 

“In heaven’s name be quick! That hu- 
man submarine is floating around here un- 
der us. You love me, don’t you? You'll 
marry me?” 

“ec Yes.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. 
Only the wandering Winterslips could kiss 
like that. The stay-at-homes had always 
secretly begrudged them the accomplish- 
ment. The girl broke away, breathless. 

“Johnny!” she cried. 

A sputter beside them, and Lieutenant 
Booth climbed onto the float, moist and 
panting. 

“Wha’s that?’’ he gurgled. 

“She was speaking to me,” cried John 
Quincy triumphantly. 


(THE END) 


OF THE LAST MINSTRELS 


minstrels, who presented not caricatures 
but genuine character studies, real por- 
traits of the plantation negro of the South. 

This type of minstrel began to disappear 
around the time of the Civil War; and it 
was as early as that, some of the very old 
reminiscers—dead now, almost all of them— 
claimed, that minstrelsy began to disinte- 
grate, although there are many to dispute 
that claim, as some of the most illustrious 
minstrel troupes and minstrel men did not 
begin to flourish until after the war. Col. 
Jack Haverly, for instance, who organized 
the first big minstrel troupe, one of the best 
known in the world, and who developed 
some of the greatest of all minstrels, did not 
begin his minstrel career until 1864, and his 
troupe of Mastodons was not organized 
until 1878. McIntyre & Heath, among the 
few old-time minstrels active today—they 
are still impersonating the Georgia Min- 
strels in vaudeville, and last year cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
partnership—joined forces in 1874, but it 
was four years later when they organized 
their own minstrel company. Lew Dock- 
stader made his debut in 1873; Al G. Fields, 
who at the time of writing has a minstrel 
show on tour, began his minstrel career in 
1871. Billy Emerson, Big Sunflower, the 
idol of a whole nation during the heyday 
of his career, flourished all through the 
latter half of the nineteenth century; while 
George Primrose, William H. West, George 
Thatcher, Honey Boy Evans, Eddie Leon- 
ard, Neil O’Brien—still conducting his own 
show around the country—kept minstrelsy 
an important factor in American life for at 
least the first ten years of this century, and 
even a little longer. 


Billy Birch’s Minstrels 


It was, however, during the years ap- 
proximately between 1850 and 1870 that 
minstrelsy secured its strong hold on the 
imagination of the American public. The 
names of minstrels who rose to popularity 
during that time are legion, and there were 
a number of permanent minstrel theaters 
as widely known throughout the country as 
the Hippodrome is today. There was Hoo- 
ley’s, in Brooklyn, for instance, founded in 
1861 by R. M. Hooley, who had been or- 
chestra leader with the original Christy’s 
Minstrels. After several years’ wide experi- 
ence in minstrelsy, including a tour of 
Kurope, the Brooklyn company was organ- 
ized, and there it stayed ten years. There 
are still a scattering of very, very old men in 
Brooklyn who can remember attending 
Hooley’s when they were boys. Some of 
the greatest minstrels of that day trod the 
boards of Hooley’s. 

The San Francisco Minstrels in New 
York were also a famous troupe, organized, 
as the name indicates, in California by 
Billy Birch, an alumnus of Wood and 
Christy’s Minstrels, together with Dave 
Wambold, Charles Backus and William H. 
Bernard. This company, after many vicis- 
situdes, opened shop at 585 Broadway, 
New York, in May of 1865, and continued 
there for seven years. Their name was a 
household word in the city. 

The minstrel theater of Philadelphia, 
founded by John L. Carncross, famous as 
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one of the sweetest singers in minstrelsy, 
and E. Freeman Dixey, is still active, and is 
today the only permanent minstrel theater 
in the world. Carncross and Dixey’s orig- 
inal company was situated in the old Elev- 
enth Street Opera House, which was torn 
down not so many years ago to make room 
for a business building. In 1896 it went 
under the management of Frank Dumont 
and continued its career, becoming a tradi- 
tion to Philadelphians. For the past few 
years it has been under the guidance of 
Emmett Welch, and occupies the old Ninth 
and Arch Streets Museum, and is now known 
as the Emmett Welch Minstrels. 
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To give a comprehensive list of the emi- 
nent minstrels of that early era would be 
impossible; but a few names come insist- 
ently to the mind—names that meant as 
much in their day as the biggest stars of 
the legitimate and vaudeville stage do 
today. There was Dave Reed, for in- 
stance, one of the earliest and best known 
of minstrels, who made famous and was 
made famous by two old songs, Shoo Fly 
and Sally Come Up. He was known, asa 
matter of fact, as the Sally-Come-Up 
Man. 

Reed, like many other minstrels of his 
time, played in Mississippi River boat 
shows. There were Kelly and Leon, fa- 
mous in their own show, and later as part of 
Haverly’s, Leon being particularly noted as 
a female impersonator. Here is another 
branch of theatricals which most people are 
under the impression is a fairly recent inno- 
vation; but female impersonations were 
among the earliest manifestations of min- 
strelsy, which for some reason was never a 
successful medium for women, although 
there were one or two attempts to send out 
all-feminine minstrel troupes; and at least 
two well-known actresses, Trixie Friganza, 
now a vaudeville star, and Lotta, the fa- 
mous soubrette who died recently and left 
a large fortune to charity, were known to 
black up and play in real minstrel shows on 
infrequent occasions. 


Forty—Count ’Em—Forty 


There was Matt Peel, a very talented 
performer-manager, whose show, after his 
death, was managed by his widow, the first 
and practically the only woman minstrel 
manager. There was Charley White, who 
was regarded as a really great actor and a 
profound student of negro dialect; G. W. 
H. Griffin, one of the greatest interlocutors 
in the business; the Guy Brothers, one of 
whom, George, is still active; Fox & Ward, 
partners since 1868, also still active; Joe 
Murphy, Kerry Gow, who died a million- 
aire; James Unsworth and scores of others. 
The air of the country seemed to breed 
minstrels, and under their influence min- 
strelsy developed into an always more and 
more specialized form of entertainment, 
secure in its supremacy in the hearts and 
minds of the American public. 

The original semicircle idea, begun by 
Edwin Christy, was not abandoned. The 
interlocutor, who played straight to the end 
men, became more and more polished in his 
manner; the number of end men with each 
show was increased. At first there was but 
one Tambo and one Bones; later each show 
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had two and sometimes three interchange- 
able comedians for each end. The costumes 
became increasingly magnificent, the scen- 
ery increasingly elaborate, the productions 
increasingly ambitious. The vogue for bur- 
lesque opera came in, likewise the fashion 
for travesties on dramatic productions and 
take-offs of celebrities of the stage and pub- 
lic life. William Henry Rice, already a 
popular minstrel, won undying fame by his 
burlesque impersonation of Sarah Bern- 
hardt in a travesty called, none too 
subtly—but then minstrelsy didn’t try to 
be subtle—Sarah Heartburn. The Divine 
Sarah, then touring the United States, at- 
tended a special performance of this bur- 
lesque, and according to all accounts, 
enjoyed it hugely, laughing until the 
tears streamed down her face at some of 
the scenes mocking her performance in 
Camille. 

Thus the minstrel show grew and grew, 
and waxed bigger and bigger, until there 
emerged the first example of what, for a 
better name, must be called modern min- 
strelsy—Haverly’s Mastodons. With the 
Mastodons a new era in that form of en- 
tertainment was instituted, and it was 
with the Mastodons that most people 
who recall minstrelsy today began their 
minstrel education. 


William H. West 


Col. Jack Haverly, it is generally con- 
ceded, did more for modern minstrelsy 
than any other man; and certainly the 
majority of minstrels within the memory 
of the current publicserved an apprentice- 
ship with him. Billy Emerson, George 
Thatcher, Willis P. Sweatnam, George 
Evans, Eddie Leonard and Lew Dock- 
stader, the real minstrel stars of the last 
generation, all were associated at some 
time in their careers with Jack Haverly. 
There were many others, to be sure, but 
these are the most prominent names. 

Haverly was not a performer. He con- 
tented himself with the managerial end of 
the game and the development of stars. 
He was to minstrels what Ziegfeld is to 
chorus girls. Before beginning his career asa 
minstrel magnate, he was the owner of a va- 
riety theater in Toledo, Ohio. Later he was 
associated with several other men in min- 
strel ventures, but in the end he always 
stood alone. He owned and controlled a 
great many theaters. He was a man of 
great daring and imagination, a plunger, 
who won fortunes and lost them and won 
them again with an air of convincing un- 
concern. He was characteristically gen- 
erous and deeply loved by all who knew 
him. 

Probably he would have been a good ad- 
vertising man, with his aptitude for slogans. 
When he organized Haverly’s Mastodons 
in Chicago, in 1878, he coined a slogan 
which swept like wildfire over the country, 
a simple slogan, but it had a punch. 
“Forty—count ’em—forty!”’ it was, and it 
helped as much as any other single element 
to make the Mastodons the huge success 
they became. It was the first time such a 
large number of men had been used in any 
single show, and playing up the number 
brought a great deal of business. The 
name, too, was a drawing card, as several 
other minstrel managers must have re- 
alized, for soon there sprang up similar large 
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minstrel organizations, entitled the Gigan- 
teans, the Megatherians, and the like. But 
Haverly’s Mastodons continued to be pre- 
eminent, and won as much fame in the 
British Isles as they did here at home. 

It was a member of the Mastodons in 
fact who had to his credit the amazing fact 
that he successfully kidded Queen Victoria. 
That man was J. W. McAndrews, known as 
the Watermelon Man, and noted as the 
singer of the famous old song, Jim Along 
Josie. It is one thing for performers of the 
current stage to joke with the young and 
democratic Prince of Wales, and it is said 
to have been just as easy to spoof his grand- 
father, King Edward VII, when he was still 
heir to the British throne. But to jest at 
the expense of Her Royal Majesty Queen 
Victoria as though she were a mere mor- 
tal—such a thing was undreamed of. Yet 
the Watermelon Man did it, and what is 
more, he got away with it. It happened 
this way: 

Reports of his success with the Masto- 
dons had reached the queen’s ears, and she 
commanded him to give a performance at 
Buckingham Palace. He came, of course, 
and as he walked on the stage of the theater 
in the palace, he noticed that the queen was 
sitting in a stage box. He did his monologue 
and started to gointoasong. It was part of 

the stage business of that song to remove 

his painfully ragged coat, fold it up care- 
fully as though it were something infi- 
nitely valuable and lay it down on the 
floor. He shuffled over to the side of the 
stage under the queen’s box, took off 
the coat, folded it with painstaking ex- 
actness and laid it down with the utmost 
gentleness directly under the box and en- 
tirely within the royal reach. He started 
away, then looked back at the queen, an 
expression of great suspicion crossing his 
face. Then he returned to the coat, 
picked it up tenderly, carried it across 
the stage, indicating by every line of his 
face and body that it was far too precious 
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to be left within her grasp, and put it 
down in a remote part of the stage. 

The court was aghast. Such effrontery 
had never before been witnessed. They 
expected the outraged queen to rise and 
smite him. But she didn’t. Instead she 
broke the horrified silence with one of her 
rare bursts of laughter. The tension re- 
lieved, the entire assemblage became 
hysterical. And McAndrews, when he 
returned to America, was the proud pos- 
sessor of a watch and a ring, gifts of her 
royal majesty. 

Billy Emerson, it is said by all who re- 
member him, was one of the greatest fig- 
ures in minstrelsy, with a following as 
large and loyal as that of any modern idol. 
He occupied in his day the sort of place now 
filled by Babe Ruth. There is nobody on 
the stage, the old-timers insist, who is wor- 
shiped by the public as he was. When he 
walked on the street crowds followed him. 
Small boys besieged him for autographs and 
souvenirs. Women gave him the idolatry 
they now squander on Rudolph Valentino. 

He appeared with a number of minstrel 
troupes, including Haverly’s and the Mega- 
therians, as well as heading his own com- 
pany in several tours of this country, 
England and Australia. He was popular 
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comedian in the world, who now, still under 
forty, has his own theater in New York, 
owns a percentage of every show he plays in 
and gets a royalty on every song he sings, 
because if he sings it the song is made, was 
discovered by Lew Dockstader when he was 
playing burlesque or small-time vaudeville. 
That was in 1908. Dockstader engaged him 
for his minstrel show, and the youth’s suc- 
cess as a minstrel was instantaneous. Big- 
time vaudeville followed, then stardom in 
his own shows. 

Unlike most of the modern black-face 
comedians, Jolson really plays negro char- 
acters. Most of the funny men who work 
under cork today, in spite of their sable hue, 
are not negro comedians. They are Irish 
comedians, Italian comedians, Jewish come- 
dians—anything but negro comedians. 
They make no attempt to live up to their 
makeup. But Al Jolson is a direct de- 
scendant of the minstrel of the days before 
the Civil War in the authenticity of his 
characterization. He has, too, a fine sym- 
pathetic voice; and though there is a great 
deal of fun poked at his exaggerated 
mammy songs, they seem at least to be the 
offspring, even if illegitimate, of the senti- 
mental ballads sung by the early negro 
minstrels. 

Eddie Leonard is still very active and 
popular. He is headlining in vaudeville 
with an act built along minstrel lines, and 
still employs with great effect the curious 
wha-wha method of singing that was identi- 
fied with him during his minstrel days. He 
began his career with Haverly’s Minstrels, 
and was featured with Dockstader’s, Prim- 
rose & West’s, Cohan & Harris’, as well as 
heading his own troupe. 

The Cohan & Harris referred to are 
George M. Cohan and Sam H. Harris, who, 
during the years of their partnership as 
theatrical managers, sent out an excellent 
minstrel company. 

Incidentally there are scores of actors, 
prominent today in the legitimate and 
musical-comedy stage, and even in the 
movies, who either got their start in min- 
strel shows or played in them at some time 
during their careers. 

First of all, there is Francis Wilson, the 
dean of American actors. With a partner, 
Jimmy Mackin, the eminent actor was once 
a song-and-dance boy with the minstrel 
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shows, among them, of course, Haverly’s. 
After about ten years of minstrelsy he de- 
cided that he wanted to widen his scope as a 
performer, so at a salary about one-quarter 
as large as his minstrel pay, he joined a 
Philadelphia stock company and was 
started on his acting career. 

Casting about at random, I find the 
names of Raymond Hitchcock, who substi- 
tuted for George Evans in the Cohan & 
Harris Minstrels in 1909; the late Nat C. 
Goodwin, who was with Haverly’s for a 
short time; Fred Stone, who first entered 
into partnership with Dave Montgomery 
in Haverly’s Minstrels; Sam Bernard, Joe 
Cawthorne, George Beban—he began his 
career as a minstrel, although nobody 
would suspect it now; Jerry Cohan, who 
was noted as a black-face dancer and tam- 
bourine player before he achieved fame as 
the father of Georgie; Andrew Mack, who, 
with Haverly’s, sang that pathetic ballad, A 
Violet From Mother’s Grave. 


The Frohmans’ Minstrel Days 


Julius Witmark, the music publisher, be- 
gan his professional career at the age of 
twelve as a boy soprano in a minstrel show. 
It was Mr. Witmark who first introduced 
such priceless gems of balladry as The Letter 
That Never Came and The Picture That 
Was Turned Toward the Wall. 

Few people know or remember that the 
Frohmans, Daniel and the late Charles, who 
together developed so many of America’s 
greatest theatrical personages, were min- 
strel managers early in their careers—in 
fact owned a troupe at one time. There is 
even a rumor, although he has never sub- 
stantiated it, that David Belasco, when he 
was a young man, appeared in black-face 
several times. 

Paul Dresser; brother of Theodore 
Dreiser and author of the famous song, On 
the Banks of the Wabash, was once a min- 
strel for a short time; sowereJ.K. Emmett, 
Jeff DeAngelis and Corse Payton, the idol 
of the ten-twenty-thirty. 

There are dozens more that most people 
would never dream of. For instance, it 
seems inappropriate, but it is true, that 
Chauncey Olcott, the famous Irish come- 
dian and singer, was for many years a 
minstrel. And Harrigan & Hart worked in 
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black-face before they became musical- 
comedy stars. Denman Thompson, of The 
Old Homestead fame, was a minstrel end 
man sixty-five years ago. Bert Williams, 
one of the few negroes ever to play in a 
minstrel show, blacked up his already dusky 
features; so did his partner George Walker. 

Julian Eltinge was once a minstrel, and 
James J. Corbett, once champion of the 
ring and now regarded as one of the best 
straight men in the theatrical business, was 
an interlocutor with George Evans’ Min- 
strels for a time. Eddie Foy, parent of the 
sO numerous young Foys, was once a min- 
strel. Now he would like to wear a black 
suit instead of a black face, for it is a tradi- 
tion along Broadway that the comical 
Eddie has a consuming desire to play 
Hamlet. 

All these people, and many others, were 
minstrels once—once, but no more. The 
day is dead. If further proof were needed, 
I found it when I journeyed to a little Con- 
necticut town where I learned that a troupe 
of old-timers, headed by a man whose name 
was once a famous one, were playing a sin- 
gle performance. Here would be a real 
minstrel show, with all its old-time flavor. 
The program was promising enough, with 
its note, which read, ‘‘presenting all that is 
near and dear to traditional minstrelsy,”’ 
and its long array of “comic ditties, ballads 
and songs of sentiment.” 

Alas! This minstrel show was like the 
proverbial Hamlet without the melancholy 
Dane. Every tradition of minstrelsy was 
broken. The men sat in a semicircle, but 
that was all. They were in white-face and 
they wore powdered wigs. There was no 
trace of the familiar chord, or the com- 
mand, ‘‘Gentlemen, be seated!’’ Not once 
did the interlocutor address the end men as 
““Mistah Tambo” or ‘“‘Mistah Bones.” 
They sang and danced and told stories pur- 
porting to befunny, but they did not give a 
minstrel show. Later, when questioned 
about the omissions, the leader of the 
troupe explained. They have to keep up to 
date, he said, and the show is so long that 
they have to leave out all unnecessary 
things. 

And this is one of four well-known min- 
strel shows still alive in the United States. 
So much, then, for the American minstrel 
boy. In the ranks of death you’ll find him. 
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OUR car is part of your daily life. 
To lose it, even for a week, is a 
nuisance For three weeks—a calamity. 
It interferes with business, throws you 
off your golf game, spoils a lot of fun. 
Drive your car into the Murcote 
painter’s shop and it will take him 
much less time to put on Murcote— 
probably not more than a week. 
Murcote is a new kind of finish— 
not a varnish—the finish you have been 
looking for. This new kind ox finish 
dries almost instantly. The painter will 
put on all finishing coats in one day. 


Moreover, Murcote possesses amazing 
durability, hardness, toughness and im- 
perviousness. Nothing seems to harm 
it—dried mud, biting sleet, baking sun. 

Every time you wash the car, Mur- 
cote is actually brighter than it was 
before. It is not sparkling at the start. 
It has a dull glow like the rubbed 
finish of fine furniture. But becomes 
steadily more brilliant. 

We are constantly asked, “Will 
Mutrcote take the place of the elegant 
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coach finish to which we are accu 
tomed?” It certainly will not. Notl 
ing finer than a perfect Murphy Coac 
Finish will ever go on a car. Alwa' 
providing you give it reasonable car 

But if you daily abuse your car- 


‘drive it in all weather and on eve! 


kind of road, allow mud to dry on 3 
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and steadily improving beauty wi 
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“Tm here,’ 
reply; she knew he was displeased. 
mother didn’t tell me not to, so I came,” 
she said then. 

“T’m sorry, 

“Oh, piffle!” 

“Why did you do it, Sally?” 

“Don’t be a goose! 
slept a wink, and you know it.” 

“You can’t go, and that’s the truth.” 

“T heard you the first time. You’ve laid 
down the law. I can’t go, you say. That 


going, but I went anyhow.” 

He debated whether to turn back, but 
Sarah told him she meant to hunt ants 
whether he did or not. 

“TI promised my little finger,”’ she said. 
“We'd like to have you along, but suit 


“Alone at night in the mountains?” 

“Why not? You were going.”’ 

He made a swift change in his plans. He 
and Sarah would hunt for night ants in a 
spot he knew, then they would return home. 
Later he would steal off by himself upon 
his widely different route to see what he 


They had been talking in low tones; as 
they began walking up the cafion they fell 
After a while they came to 
the side cafion leading to King Tyler’s 
place. His road struck through the brush 
crossed the wash, then wound 
up this steep cafion. Rodney hurried past, 
although there was no occasion, 
house stood nearly three-quarters of a mile 
from the junction. 

“Here we leave the road,”’ 


Softly parting the brush, he began edging 
his way through its dust-laden foliage. He 
might have crushed it back, but the silence 
of the cafion forbade. A little later he came 
to the edge of the wash. The next moment 
he had emerged upon the open sand under 

Their ants lay just beyond. 
were destined not to reach. 
“What is it?” she whispered at his shoul- 


She slipped past him to look for herself. 
Blocking their path, so close that either 
could have reached forth and touched it, 
stood a high-powered touring car, headed 
upstream. King Tyler’s car was a roadster. 
The car seemed unoccupied: but its pres- 
ence, combined with the circumstances of 
the finding, struck Rodney sober. 

“They may be booze runners,’’ whis- 
pered Sarah, sharing his sense of danger 
without knowing why. 

“I think not. Wait for me in the brush 


“Where do you hunt?” she asked then. 


do; simply can’t be done.”’ 


“If I’m to ask my mother, I have to 
know, don’t I? You can’t get very far on 
foot in an hour. 
desert, because we’ve been all over the part 
you could reach. Keep your secret. I know 
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“In the morning I’ll show you what I’ve 


The moon, being new, had set early. 
Overhead stretched 
ert sky, pin-pricked by uncounted stars, 
from which streamed soft, shadowless light, 
until that which was darkness became a 
dim visibility peopled with forms without 
line. Photographers make use of this desert 
starlight to load their plate holders, some- 
times a little nervously. The kangaroo rat 
fills his cheek pouches by its aid. 
enemies, the kit fox 
Moths use it. 
catching them. 

Rodney waited until the sounds of eve- 
ning were displaced by those of middle 
night, then softly rose. 


the tight fabric of des- 
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In the distance 
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p_the cafion a mountain fox burst forth. 


preparations to make. Steal- 


ing noiselessly down to the wash, he crossed 
it, then softly struck out along the road to 
the right. Few people walking alone in the 
mountains at night do so with shouting 
and song. Rodney did not. 

He found Sarah a quarter of a mile far- 
ther on. She stood in the road, but because 
she wore dark clothing he did not see her 
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But Sarah believed he meant to return 
later, and would not have it so. 

“T intend to stay,’ she whispered, al- 
though her knees even as she spoke were 
shaking until she could hardly control her 
movements. 

“Then be quick and careful.” 

Rodney ought never to have rested until 
Sarah was back where she belonged; but 
not knowing how to get her there, he let her 
join him. A swift survey told them that 
the car was a new Sommers. Its radiator 
was still warm, indicating use within an 
hour. Both license plates were missing. 

It was when they came to look inside, 
however, that their adventure showed its 
teeth. On the rear seat stood a picnickers’ 
lunch chest; it meant nothing just then. 
But in the pit beneath lay two objects, 
gray with dust, that both instantly recog- 
nized. Rodney turned his flash on them to 
make sure. 

“They beat me to it,” he thought. 
“Come away quick!” Sarah whispered, 
cold with fear. 

“You go; I’ll follow. I have to mark the 
are 

“T’ll stay and light you,” she made her- 
self say. 
“Did you see?” 
“Yes; registered mail.” 
“Two sacks filled with money,” he said. 
“Toot from the Moreno Cafion hold-up.” 
“Listen!” 
A breath of air brought the sound of low 
voices from Rylie’s Road; then it was not 
heard. 
“Into the brush! I’ll join you.” 
“We'll go together,’ she repeated. 
They bent down over the front: of the 


ood. 

“Parallel lines across a triangle,” she 

heard him whisper. ‘‘ Remember it, for we 
may have to identify the car.” 
He had already drawn and opened his 
knife. With its point he now swiftly etched 
in his design across one of the curves in 
front, but so low as not to be seen unless 
sought. Sarah shaded the torch while he 
worked. The voices drew nearer. 

“Run!” she whispered, snapping off the 
light. 

Their danger was increased by Rodney’s 
loss of his knife. He was trying to close it 
without noise, holding the handle in one 
hand and the blade in the other, when 
somehow it oozed from his grasp, his frantic 
snatch for it merely sending it farther into 
the darkness. If the knife were found he 
saw that their footprints would be noticed. 
In that case no one could foretell the out- 
come. The thought of Sarah tightened his 
muscles. 

They slipped softly across the sand, 
parted the bushes, pressed in among them; 
but because they had to move cautiously, 
making no noise, they could not penetrate 
their tangle far. 

“Crouch against the ground,” he whis- 
pered, with a gleam of Mullen’s own good 
common sense. ‘Keep face and hands 
covered. They may turn their light this 


ay. 

He himself drew his pistol. If they were 
discovered he meant to send Sarah down 
the road while he made a diversion from 
the brush above. 

As it happened, Sarah came near to be- 
traying their presence in advance of dis- 
covery. One of the party stood so near she 
| could smell the odor of tobacco mingled 
with perfumery from his clothing. Had she 
extended her hand she could have touched 
him. She held her breath; if she could have 
done so she would have stopped the beating 
of her heart. When she again began to 
breathe he had pressed against a bough of 
deer brush, sweeping a spray of leaves too 
close to her nostrils, and the dust on them 
almost strangled her. She made no noise, 
but it was only her terror that saved her. 

But the lights were not turned on. No 
one stepped on the truant knife. The driver 
began backing the car down the wash in 
the darkness. The man who stood nearest 
moved away. A moment later a door was 
heard to click as he climbed into his seat, 
then another door, and a moment later 
stillanother. The car departed so smoothly 
those listening could not be sure it had 
gone until its gears clashed faintly in falling 
into second at the junction. 

““They went down the cafion on compres- 
sion, without lights,” whispered Sarah. 
“That driver knows the road.” 

‘‘Four men,” replied Rodney. 

“Yes. From King Tyler’s cafion.” 

He stole back with the torch, recovered 
his knife, smoothed out their footprints; 


and Sarah did not insist on helping him. 
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Then they edged through the brush to the 
road and he disguised their tracks there. 

“The wind in the morning might scrub 
our floors for us, but we don’t dare take 
chances. We haven’t any to spare.” 

““T wish you’d tell my father about this, 
Rodney. Never mind about me. Tell him 
just how it happened, and what we saw. 
I think he ought to know.” 

Rodney’s manner became stern almost 
to harshness. Barrett himself could not 
have spoken more impressively. Almost 
she did not know him. 

“That would be murder,” he said. ‘‘If 
you love him, never so much as hint to your 
father what you have seen this night.” 

“Why not, if they’re bandits?” 

“He carries his thoughts in his face. 
Your father couldn’t hide his knowledge 
that a man was a rascal if his life were at 
stake. They’d shoot him down. You, too, 
and your mother, if they suspected you of 
knowing. You’re such a bully little actress 
yourself, you don’t understand that other 
people may not be. These men are killers. 
If they’re caught they’ll be hanged. Doyou 
suppose they’d stick at another murder?”’ 

Sarah looked at him wonderingly, but 
the soft starlight showed her only that he 
was standing by her side. : 

“T don’t believe you’re out here just to 
study ants,” she said at last. 

“ fe) ” 


“Tl do exactly as you say,” she added. 


mr 


uae distance in narrow direction across 
the Cholla basin is nearly forty miles, 
and the slope is such that from the rim 
every foot of the floor seems visible. In the 
foreground the soil is dotted with bunches 
of stipa and fescue, tarweed, greasewood, 
and the artemisia that tourists know as 
sagebrush. Farther down, these give way 
to the tree-yucca, cactus, bush juniper and 
associated forms, compacted into a forest- 
like black central jungle, the sharp edges of 
which can be traced almost to the horizon. 

This yucca belt is neither so dense nor so 
smooth of surface as it looks. It includes 
dunes, ridges, weathered knolls. In its 
siltlike soil the floods of winter have started 
coulees, or, spreading wider, have strewed 
the floor with deadwood and rubbish. As 
the germs of decay act slowly on the desert, 
some of these tangles are black-old. 

None of this can be seen from Mullen’s; 
but from the knoll above, a narrow view of 
some of it may be had through the open 
gate of the cafion. 

Rodney rose after sunrise, as was the 
Sunday custom. When he had dressed he 
found Mullen waiting for him. 

“Get together your stuff,” said the stage 
driver. ‘‘You’re going to town with me. 
I decided it last night.” 

It was King Tyler who had decided it. 
Mullen merely wished to be obliging to a 
respected neighbor. Tyler had called the 
night before in a fighting mood, with his 
wrists and hands badly stung by ants. The 
stings were comparable only to those that 
Rodney and Sarah had suffered the day of 
the sand storm. He showed his wounds 
openly, but he made his charge in private 
to Mullen. A band of Rodney’s cutthroats, 
ne said, had escaped to his place and stung 

im. 

“A man is entitled to notice,” protested 
Rodney. 

“Thisis yournotice. Weleaveat eleven.” 

“T’ve paid in advance, you know, up to 
Wednesday.” 

“You'll get a refund,’”’ Mullen told him. 

Rodney met his eyes. 

“T’ll tell you, dad. Take me down to 
that nest of fire ants on the way to town 
and I'll let it go. I need eight more red 
ants.” 

He did not say that he wished to see 
whether Tyler had found this nest or an- 
other, nor that he wished to see what he had 
done to it to rouse its occupants. Mullen 
agreed to make the detour. He would have 
agreed at that moment to dig out the ants 
himself, and bottle them too. He knew 
that Rodney liked him. His own dislike, 

never deep-seated, had nearly faded out, 
and he did not find this dismissal of him 
pleasant. 

Sarah received the news with disturbing 
calmness. Mullen had expected her, as he 
phrased it, to throw a cat fit. She did not 
even plead with him to reconsider. When 
he brought the car to the door, however, he 
learned that she and her mother intended 
to go along. 

“Tt’s Sunday,” said Sarah; ‘‘and besides, 
I want mother to see the fire ants.” 

Rodney quietly vetoed the side excursion. 


“For two men, yes; but not wi! 
along.” 

“Oh, piffle!’’ cried Sarah. 

She threatened to seek out th 
herself; but as she saw, the dis 
too great, and the heat, and the 
rough. When Rodney would not 
subsided. 

The sun grew hotter, the glax 
caked gray soil more blinding. 
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tically, like flawed window glay 
clump of greasewood became; 
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background of yuccas and juni} 
into stretches of dancing water. ' 
at noon is always shimmering yj 
mirages. 

After a while they entered \e 
forest. Time passed. Pro ? 


ed 


the bunch grass had respected ity 
mained a road. 

Mullen, seated beside Rodney 
dering what he would do if he hi 
this road on a schedule, when s\ 


heard that young man cry out i 


stop. 
““What’s loose?” he asked; 
down the brake. [ 
“Ants,” said Rodney. 
Mullen did not see them aj 
Sarah saw them. She had explie 
mother that all desert ants rete 
nests between eleven and two, 


l, 
“Fire ants!’ she cried. Tin 
other examined them—“Are ie 


as soon. 


which she did not say would has 
him had he known what it was I 
consisted of worshipful admirayn 
That which he did not say iig 
surprised her, likewise, had she 
she had told him, he had not jm 
Cholla just for ants. At first tly 
most of his interest, but moreat 
had held little of it. Yet suddely 
she watched, he forgot the car|t 
the four men, his own grave wail 
Tyler’s dreadful stings, and bal 
the authority on ants. She sy 
on his face, had seen it before1 
yet did not understand. Ins C 
lieved he had known of these a8: 
and had come straight to the! 
“You and mother stay in bi 
told Mullen softly. 
The nest, like that earlier 0}. 
of craterlike mounds coals | . 
at the center. The larger of thie 
disturbed recently, but not t) ¢ 
surrounding it, and in a circa 
inches across. The injury id 
paired. | 
Rodney paid no attention ith 
ing a vial in the first of, th ct 
thrust it down the opening jt 
pencil until its edge came ¥€ 
until-a few ants tumbled in, 
cotton, then flipped it out fin 
all in usual manner. When 
such there were, understood 
pened it was too late. 
“4 nest variety, I think,” !* 
The ants continued at worl 0! 
bringing in fresh cargo, the ott 
empty-handed for another 1¢ 
followed them back to the 
with his eye into the yuce 
they carried did not m 
treasure of the ant is 


in the glow of field re 
Suddenly he strode 
and bent low over @ I 
gray sand. Sarah was 
Neither had to look 
at once rise. 
“Odd thing, that,” 
as if to himself. 
“Odd,” said Sarah. 
The human signifi 
had seen expanded, an¢ 
terest in the ants aim 
were back in the starlit 
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in his eyes that he was 
-jat he wished her away. 

« she said. 

9” 

sharply into the yuccas 
asked her if she could fetch 
ut alarming him. 

jaard. It’s probably noth- 
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‘yer her shoulder. Rodney 
jaside his opened kit case. 
, saw him transfer his black 
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father he was again on his 
n the yuccas ahead. He 
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‘hat’s only a piece of bread 
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thought. 
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ves. If you hear shooting 
for help.” 
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“What do you make of this?” he asked. 

“Bologna sausage,’ replied Sarah. ‘‘The 
kink at the end of the link.” 

All began talking in whispers, if only 
from a sense of mystery. Again they moved 
forward, making no noise. The ants led 
them past a dead juniper bush, then a mes- 
quite. A little farther on they came to a 
tangle of drift in a minor wash between two 
ancient dunes. The ants disappeared into 
this, and as far as they could see, did not 
emerge on the farther side. 

“Why don’t you shoot?” asked Mullen. 

Sarah silenced him with a look. Rodney 
began softly taking down the drift, stick 
by stick; and after a moment the others 
gingerly helped him. The stuff was loosely 
laid. They dragged forth a limb of weath- 
ered yucca, then a splintered shaft of oak, 
blackened into charcoal by the sun during 
the years of its journey from the moun- 
tains. 

Suddenly Rodney darted forward upon 
an empty glass jar, inside which ants were 
clinging. 

“There’s for your trouble, Mrs. Mullen.” 

“The mystery is solved,’’ replied the 
lady. “King Tyler left this; he must have, 
because I gave it to him only Thursday 
night. The erust of bread, of course, came 
from one of his sandwiches. I think he may 
have been looking for a water hole for his 
cattle, when he brings them in.” 

“‘Let me take it, mother,”’ said Sarah. 

““Wonderful!’”’ mocked her father. 

Rodney went on lifting away the drift, 
‘Mullen, amused, assisting. Entombed with 
the glass jar lay the remains of a luncheon— 
fragments of cake and sandwiches, peach 
stones, waxed-paper wrappings. The re- 
moval of a great matted juniper bush fol- 
lowed. 

When the dust died down, Mullen’s tol- 
erant chuckle died with it, for suddenly he 
saw. Protruding from beneath what was 
left of the drift, unmistakable, needing no 
comment, peeped the twin tops of two fat 
United States mail pouches, their registry 
tabs still attached. 

“*Go to the ant,’’’ said Rodney softly. 
“The rest you will find in your cow shed, 
beneath a pile of lumber.” 

“T knew it!” cried Sarah. 

“King Tyler!’’ said her mother. 

Rodney’s voice again became stern al- 
most to harshness, and at the same time 
he threw open his coat, displaying the badge 
of his authority. 

“T take charge of this thieves’ plunder on 
behalf of the Government,’’ he announced. 

But Mullen could only stare at them 
with open mouth, like a man struck dumb. 


Iv 


HEY were visiting on the station plat- 

form with the Pogonomyrmex family— 
namely, of ants, whose place was near the 
tracks in the best part of town. At their 
right stood the Crest Road stage. Two and 
one-half million dollars is a good deal of 
money to leave lying under the seat, but 
Mullen had thrown a robe over the pouches 
to keep off the sun, and when the agent 
came a wire would be sent so as to catch 
Number 3. 

For a while nothing happened, except 
that a Pogonomyrmex fell over the edge 
and had its head bitten off by an Aphzeno- 
gaster. 

Then everything began happening at 
once. The plaster-of-Paris nest fell apart 


at a hidden crack. Before the flaw was no- 
ticed the rest of the Pogonomyrmex cap- 
tives were following the first ant over the 
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edge, as ants will do. Other Aphzenogasters 
came up in support. Everybody began 
stridulating, as an ant would say, to every- 
body else. When the fray ended the Pogo- 
nomyrmex strangers were in flight, the 
Aphznogasters in possession of the field, 
the murderer was dead—and Rodney was 
the poorer by three ounces of ants. 

But although he had followed these 


bloody events with attention, he was not | 


thinking of them. Neither was he thinking 
especially of the tight bundles of yellow- 
backs under the seat of the stage. He was 
thinking how pretty Sarah looked. He was 
remembering her quick interest, her pride 
in the stings of the fire ants, her independ- 
ence, the intelligence of her, the trembling 
courage of her that night in the cafion. 

“Interest in life by the pound, but not 
the smallest sign of interest in her own 
kind”’ he would have said, had he phrased 
the deeper thought that kept him from 
feeling happy about any of it. 

She was a sensible girl. It might have 
been King Tyler. It might have been him- 
self, a stamp clerk on his vacation. 

Sarah was not thinking of ants either, 
nor of the bank notes. She was thinking of 
the thick letters to Miss Mary Faristune, 
general delivery; thinking of them not 
regretfully, but as a friend. Rodney had 
never told her about Mary. She had hoped 
that he would. 

She hoped that Mary was as fine a girl 
as he deserved. Probably she was not. 
For she had long noticed that although 
Rodney wrote thick letters, he did not re- 
ceive them, nor even thin ones, daily. 

“The worst of it is,’ said Rodney, speak- 
ing aloud to himself, ‘‘there’s nothing I can 
do about it.” 

“You ought to stop writing to her for 
one thing; at least not write every mail.” 

“Stop writing to whom?” 

“That girl in the city,” said Sarah. 
“Mary Faristune.” 

Rodney stopped talking to himself long 
enough to weigh the statement. He found 
he did not understand it. 

“Why, what about her, Sally?” 

“You care too much for her for your own 
good. I mean, you show you care. You’re 
going to lose her, writing so often.” 

Ober hers 

“But you are! If she really cared—I 
mean as much as you do—she’d show it; 
I mean, if she cared already. She can’t 
help caring after you go back—I mean, 
writing so often before, while you’re sepa- 
rated. Now I’ve said it! Just the same, 
it’s true.” 

“But, Sally!” 

poe Faristune ought to be given a 
jolt.” 

“You have this all wrong, Sally. Mary 
Faristune a 

“Thick letters, and you never missed 
a mail.”’ 

“But, Sally!” 

“Do you think I’d ever take flour by the 
sack and give it back by the cup? Do you 
think I’d ever let a man write me thick 
letters until I could write thick letters 
back?” 

“‘T’ve never told you about Mary Faris- 
tune,” began Rodney. 

“You never have.” 

“But I’m going to tell you now.”’ 

“T don’t ask it. I don’t want to know.”’ 

‘“Mary Faristune is a little old lady in 
black who works for a man in the post 
office. I only met her once. She’s inter- 
ested in ants; in people too. That’s how 
we came to write.” 
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“How old do you call old?”’ asked Sarah. 

“Her age? ° Sixty-two or sixty-three, 
I should say.” 

She looked at him much as she had done 
after seeing the knot of ants against the 
sand. 

Their eyes met; 
that what he wished was impossible. 
she did not tell him she would not go. 

“Honest, Rodney?’’ 

“You ought to marry a man like my 
boss,” he told her. “I’m only a clerk, 
I earn my living by selling postage stamps.” 

“Ts that all?’ 

“Now and then a postal.” 

“We're getting to be a real post-office 
family,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘You sell them, dad 
carries them and mother cancels them.” 

“Family, Sally?” 

“Tf you mean it wasn’t a proposal 

“But a stamp clerk!” 

“Then that’s settled. I’ll be proud to. 
Honest, Rodney, I never was so happy in 
my life!” 


she read in his eyes 
But 


” 


I got back to the hotel about midnight, for 
it was after nine when we finally sat down 
at the Pagets’ todinner. In this far north it 
is still very light at that hour. It was rather 
a trying day as far as the tact required to ex- 
plain our ambassador and our general was 
concerned, but otherwise a very delightful 
one. 


LONDON, June 15, 1917. 

HE general lunched with King George 

and Queen Mary on Monday, the only 
other guests being the American ambassa- 
dor and his lady. That evening the am- 
bassador gave a dinner to the general, to 
which half a dozen of us were invited; while 
at the embassy offices the remainder of the 
principal staff officers were invited to din- 
ner by lesser officials of the embassy, all 
coming to the house of the ambassador 
later for a reception. The dinner at the 
embassy was served at two tables. General 
Pershing and myself were the only mem- 
bers of our party at the head table, and we 
sat down with an aggregation rarely equaled 
in the English-speaking world—or perhaps 
in any other part of the world—in its type 
of men. 

The American ambassador, of course, 
headed his own table, if any one can head 
a round table. On his right sat David 
Lloyd George, the little Welshman, promi- 
nent before the war as a Radical, almost a 
red Radical, and now as Prime Minister, 
the practical dictator of the British Em- 
pire. To the right sat the cultured and ele- 
gant Arthur James Balfour, kinsman of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, under whom he ob- 
tained his first training in statesmanship, 
for many years Prime Minister of the Brit- 
ish Empire, cultured in every art and science 
that makes a gentleman in the rank to 
which this one was born. An aristocrat by 
birth and a Tory by training and education, 
he is now in his late sixties. 

General Pershing sat opposite the am- 
bassador. On his right was Monsieur 
Cambon, the French ambassador, and on 
his left the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Derby, the 
British Secretary of State for War. Cam- 
bon was the only foreigner present, assum- 
ing that Americans and British represent 
the same blood. He is one of the world’s 
able diplomats. To the right of the Prime 
Minister sat Field Marshal Viscount French, 
and I was on his right. On my right was 
Major General Sir Francis Lloyd, who 
commands the London district, a very 
distinguished-looking officer. On his right 
was Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, the little 
chap who commanded the British Navy 
at the beginning of. the war. Our own 
American Vice Admiral Sims was to the 
right of the French ambassador, then Sir 
W. Robertson, the former stable boy, 
who is now the chief of staff of the British 


rmy. 
We had called on him in the afternoon, 
and the general had a very satisfactory 
half hour with him. While he was with 
him I was sitting at the feet, so to speak, of 
General Maurice, the chief of operations. 
Robertson is a rather unpolished man in 
the fifties. He is undoubtedly a strong man, 
else he could not have attained his place 
and held it, even in a country presided over 
by the radical Lloyd George. Robertson 
served eleven years in the ranks of the 
British cavalry, it is said, and then began 
his rise as an instructor in one of their 
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Mullen told me they were to be married 
as soon as Rodney was free to return to his 
work. When that would be nobody yet 
knew; for Number 3, with Barrett and his 
squad, was not due until near midnight. 
Barrett was in charge of the hunt. I had 
reached Cholla earlier through doubling 
back from Hillcrest on Number 9. 

I had seen the pouches aboard the train, 
then had joined Mullen to wait for Barrett. 
We were talking in the rear of the post 
office. 

‘He’s a good boy,’ said Mullen. ‘‘He 
sees better than you might think, consider- 
ing the thick glasses. I have nothing against 
him at all, except I wish he had good eyes.” 

‘‘Glasses?’’ I asked, although he had 
spoken of them before. 

“Didn’t you see? Saucers they are, and 
half an inch through at the edge.” 

I walked up to the stamp window. Rod- 
ney and Sarah were visiting with the post- 
master behind the partition. 

“Mr. Brooks,” I said. 
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Rodney came over; whereupon, know- 
ing him well enough, and besides being in 
the registry division, I winked at him. 

“Yes, Mr. Hughes?”’ 

“Let me see your glasses.” 

He took them off—and instantly he be- 
came the stamp clerk I had known in Chi- 
cago. Yet tonight he was in vastly higher 
spirits; and he had about him something 
of the authority I remembered in the 
field—something of Barrett’s quality. Had 
he sold you one postal card you would have 
remembered him forever. 

It was that which I wished to see; but 
I looked through the glasses at the lamp, 
moving them from side to side across the 
line of sight. 

“T thought as much, ” I said, returning 
them, for the lenses were nothing but plate 
glass. 

When next I saw Mullen the bandits 
were under arrest. He himself had captured 
Tyler. The others were nabbed in the city 
through the marked Sommers. 


LEAVES FROM IDIKUR 
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schools in the Indian Army. As an instance 
of his lack of diplomacy, it is said that he 
was designated to notify General Sir Hor- 
ace Smith-Dorrien of his relief from com- 
mand. 

Smith-Dorrien was a man who deserved 
well, perhaps, of his country, but one of the 
early commanders in France whom it was 
thought wise to replace after the retreat 
from Mons. It was desired to break the 
news to him with tact. This was Sir W. 
Robertson’s task, and he performed it by 
going to Smith-Dorrien’s room and saying, 
“Horace, you for ’ome!”’ 

To the right of Robertson sat General 
Cowans, the quartermaster-general of the 
British Army, and to his right the Boer 
General Smuts, now a British lieutenant 
general, a graduate of Cambridge, and one 
of the fiercest of the Boer generals while 
still a youth in his early twenties. At Cam- 
bridge the other day in a speech he is re- 
ported to have said that in his youth he 
loved the British people, spending his school 
days among them, and could never have 
believed that he would ever fight them, but 
that later he did it; that at the end of the 
Boer War he could never have believed 
that he would fight for the British, but that 
he had done it. He reminds one a little of 
General Funston. 


Paris, June 17, 1917. 

N THE evening of our last day in ‘England 

there was a state dinner at which the 
Prime Minister was to preside, at Lancaster 
House, where Lord Brooke said he used to 
play as a boy, it then belonging to his 
uncle. It is now an addition to the British 
Museum. We were invited “at 7:45 for 
8:00 o’clock.’’ There were six tables. The 
Prime Minister was fifteen minutes late— 
he can do that sort of thing, you know, and 
our general is no mean imitator. 

After the dinner had reached late middle 
life, a flunky in knee breeches and silver 
buckles stood behind Lloyd George and 
craved silence for the Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George, Prime Minister, who rose 
and said with gravity “The King,” and 
we all rose and looked down our noses into 
some valuable champagne and murmured, 
“The King.’”’ All resumed their seats, and 
ten minutes later, when the dinner was ap- 
proaching doddering old age, the knee 
breeches again craved silence for the Rt. 
Hon. David Lloyd George, who rose and 
said, ‘‘The President.’”’ We all rose and did 
as before, substituting ‘‘The President”’ for 
“The King.’”’ A few minutes later the 
diners rose and strolled about the rooms 
under ceilings that reached toward the sky. 
The Prime Minister signified a desire to 
meet all the American officers at the dinner, 
and we were maneuvered into line and pre- 
sented. 

I parted with General Brooke and Major 
Kersey with much regret. They gave their 
entire time most unselfishly to making our 
stay in England pleasant, and accompanied 
us to Folkestone on the 5:40 train—a great 
deal for Englishmen who are never at their 
offices even in wartime until nearly ten 
o’clock, and who might stop a battle to take 
afternoon tea and toast. The trip to the sea 
was through lovely rural England—more 
trips with wife after the war. At Folkestone 
we went on board and said good-by to 
Brooke and Kersey, and with a convoy of 
destroyers steamed for Boulogne, where we 


arrived in about two hours, after a smooth 
voyage. At the Boulogne wharf we were met 
by a drove of French officers, a few British- 
ers—for Boulogne is a British debarkation 
port—and scores of newspapermen, and a 
regiment of French soldiers with their funny 
little steel helmets and whiskers of various 


types. 

The band blared out The Star-Spangled 
Banner, and we stood to attention for sev- 
eral days, it seemed to me, while they 
played it over and over. Even the general, 
who stands like a statue, growled over the 
number of times they played it. Then we 
had the Marseillaise several times, and 
then, our hands having broken off at the 
wrist, we stood up to the gangway while a 
dozen fuzzy little Frenchmen came up. 
Each saluted the general and made a little 
speech, then side-stepped and was replaced 
by another until each little man had said 
his speech. The last was a big man with a 
sweeping mustache and the two stars on 
his sleeve which mark the French brigadier. 
His right hand was gone below the elbow; 
his chin and forehead were scarred, 

This was General Pelletier, who once 
lived two years in San Francisco and knows 
English very well. He reported to General 
Pershing. He is a brave, simple-minded, 
gallant old fellow, now rapidly becoming a 
nuisance to us, his rank having to be con- 
stantly considered among us, and it being 
impossible to do business with the chief in 
his presence without telling him all of it. 
He has a bunch of attachés, for, like the 
British cousins, many French officers are 
keen to serve with the Americans. Colonel 
de Chambrun, great-grandson of Lafayette 
and husband of Nicholas Longworth’s sis- 
ter, is one of them. He is an artilleryman 
oe speaks good English and a great deal 
of it. 

We were nearly two hours getting off 
from Boulogne. Representatives of all the 
branches of the French high command were 
down there, and the band played The Star- 
Spangled Banner and the Marseillaise. 
Nobody kissed us, though, and no one 
cried, though Sir Arthur Paget had said we 
were sure to be kissed and cried over. Lord 
French told me that when the French lost 
a trench, it seemed irretrievably, they 
would wait a day or two; then generals 
would come up and pull a lot of ‘‘ Mes en- 
fants”’ stuff, kiss a few men and ery about 
it, and then sally forth and take back the 
trench, adding that the first time he ever 
saw Joffre he found him in a tent weeping co- 
piously over the first German flag captured. 

We started by rail at eleven, passed 
through much lovely country and saw sey- 
eral large British camps. Much politics is 
played here, and the plan of who should go 
with whom in what carriage from the Gare 
du Nord was changed several times; possi- 
bly to divide the honors; several men rode 
with me on assignment cards who never 
actually got in the carriage. The last 
change was made after we got in the sta- 
tion; and Joffre, who, it appears, is now on 
the shelf but still strong with the people, 
was relegated from the first carriage, where 
he was to have ridden with the general, to 
the very outer rim of respectability by rid- 
ing in the fourth car—behind even me. 

Many thousands of our Gallic allies 
crowded the station and the streets. My 
car was slow in getting out due to the 
crowd, and I speedily lost sight of any in 
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hese batteries are specially 
esigned to bring you better 
radio reception 


Gx radio set is one of the most delicate instru recharge. They are sturdily built, and will, with 
-s man has ever devised. Prest-O-Lite Batteries proper care, give you years of unfaltering service. 
(made expressly to furnish the even, unvarying Handsomely finished, they are in keeping with the 
yznt absolutely necessary for the best reception. most beautiful sets. Best of all, they offer truly 
lies of special structure and unusually porous remarkable savings. Though standard in every re- 
| ‘ators insure its unhampered flow. Its con- spect, they are priced as low as $4.75 and up. 


1:tion and careful inspection are assurance against Ask your dealer to show you the Prest-O-Lite 
it nal current leaks and short circuits. 


| Batteries that the chart guarantees are scientifically 
yooth, sure and uninterrupted, the current correct for your set. Or write us for a free copy of 
Zies your tubes. Signals take on the sharpness our interesting and informative booklet, “How to fit 
1 uniform current can supply. Amplification is a radio battery to your set—and how to charge it.” 
¢. Volume good. Plenty of unfluctuating, easily 
jolled power helps to bring out the finest, purest 
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radio set. So, when it’s 
time to replace your 
present battery—and 
that may be right now 
—get a Prest-O-Lite. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 
est-O-Lite Radio Storage Batteries are easy to In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Prest-O-Lite Starting 
and Lighting Batteries 
are sturdy, dependable 
sources of unfailing 
power. Snappy, peppy, 
vigorous, they add to 
your driving pleasure. 
They are dependable 
ahd long lasting—initial 
equipment on an ever- 
growing list of Amer- 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
Marine, a dried-up-looking little man, who 
looked as if eating one frog leg would make 
him look corpulent. At eight we dined 
with the Minister of War, Monsieur Pain- 
levé, a very attractive little Frenchman of 
some forty years. The long dining room 
was specially decorated for General Per- 
shing; priceless Gobelin tapestries on every 
wall; the corners filled with American and 
French flags in the proportion of four to 
one, stacks of cuirasses and sabers—now, I 
fear me, lining up with David’s sling and 
chain armor. The minister made a speech 
in French so good that I could almost 
understand him, and the general replied in 
a few extremely well-chosen words. 

Next day we called on a dozen or so 
French generals, including Marshal Joffre, 
and later had luncheon with him and his 
lady at the Military Club. The crowds 
follow us everywhere, and Joffre and 
Pershing had to show themselves on the 
baleony repeatedly. At the Chamber of 
Deputies the afternoon before, after the 
luncheon with the Poincarés, the Chamber 
nearly went amuck over General Pershing, 
rising to their feet and cheering for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and time and again break- 
ing into speeches, to go off in hysterics 
again. After the Joffre luncheon a request 
came for him to visit the Senate, and as 
politics is so evenly balanced here and per- 
meates everything, he had to go. Here the 
scenes of the day before were repeated and 
he received another long ovation. I have 
told him I am sure he could be elected king 
of France. After the Senate we went to lay 
thirty dollars’ worth of flowers on the tomb 
of Lafayette, where the Marquis de Cham- 
brun, elder brother of the colonel, seized 
the opportunity to make a speech and 
nearly wept at his own eloquence. 

Yesterday morning we made a hasty call 
on the Minister of Aviation, and then 
motored to the headquarters of the real sol- 
dier—General Pétain. As Chambrun re- 
marked the day before when we were weary, 
dragging through the round of calls, “These 
are all great men, but they are great men 
of the past. Wait until you see Pétain.” 
Pétain was a colonel when the war broke 
out. He is only a major general now, for 
the French have no grade above that except 
marshal. 

Pétain is an erect soldierly-looking man, 
bald, but originally with blond hair, wears 
a heavy mustache, walks briskly, and I 
should estimate him to be about fifty-seven, 
the age of our chief. With Pershing, the 
luncheon included seven generals. General 
Pelletier was along, of course. Pétain had 
an engagement for the afternoon and we 
left soon after noon. He spoke of his satis- 
faction at our coming into the war and said 
very seriously, ‘“‘I hope it is not too late.” 

One hears many rumors of French regi- 
ments that have recently refused to go over 
the top, as they call leaving the trenches to 
advance against the Germans. Twelve 
men were shot recently, for example, and 
there is no doubt that the French morale is 
waning, as are their numbers. A people of 
about 40,000,000 have lost 2,000,000 men, 
and mourning is everywhere. It will be 
their fourth winter in the trenches. Coal is 
almost at a famine price. At the Crillon 
there is hot water two mornings a week, 
meat two days a week. We shall do well to 
increase as fast as the French are waning, 
and America may yet fight the Germans to 
the finish on French soil. 

Night found us at the Crillon. After a 
hasty dinner we went as guests of the gov- 
ernment to the Opéra Comique. Masses of 
people filled the big streets in front; every 
seat had been sold, and how they did cheer 
the general! We had the President’s box, 
a balcony box in the center. As we entered 
it every person in the immense audience 
stood up. On the stage, in front of a marine 
view, with American ships flying our flag 
in the foreground, stood a guard of marines 
and crippled soldiers. A very handsome 
woman in white, with a large American 
flag, and a pretty French girl in the tricolor 
stood under the mourning bonnet of Alsace 
in front of the guard. The American sang 
The Star-Spangled Banner and it made 
tears come to your eyes and the little chills 
run up and down your spine. She had a 
superb voice, and took the high notes with- 
out a miss. She was encored time and 
again, and the big crowd stood and cheered 
to the echo. 

The French girl then sang La Marse- 
illaise, and did it well. Knowing it, the 
crowd joined in the chorus. It is certainly 
a stirring thing. At the chorus the little 
girl drew an arme blanche and waved it 
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while everybody sang, ‘‘Aux armes, cito- 
yens! Formez vos bataillons! Marchons!” 
and so on. The singing and cheering must 
have taken fifteen minutes, and the crowd 
stood and eyed the Americans in the box. 
It was something never to be forgotten. 
We are all living history. Nothing like it 
has ever been seen; perhaps it may never 
occur again. This country is well-nigh bled 
white, as our enemies put it, and our com- 
ing is hailed as the coming of the Lord. 
God grant that there may be no reaction 
in the months that must pass before Amer- 
ican flags fly in the trenches. 


Paris, June 19, 1917. 

UR American people are not, in my 

judgment, very keen for the war. They 
do not realize its perils. Losses in battle that 
also cost German lives they would under- 
stand; but if a troop ship or two is tor- 
pedoed and a thousand or two American 
boys are drowned like rats, I doubt if the 
President could hold them in line. 

It is almost impossible to keep things 
quiet. Three days ago I was handed a paper 
which told the date of sailing of our first 
convoy. I showed it to the chief and to no 
one else, and locked it in my safe. Yester- 
day Major L, my office assistant, came in 
from a visit to the French War Office, 
where he is on very good terms, and said 
they told him that the convoy had sailed 
such a time—exactly the information I had 
so carefully put in my safe. One of the 
things the chief is strongest on is silence on 
official matters. 

We paid a visit to Marshal Joffre this 
morning. Ten thousand currents and coun- 
tercurrents of politics are flowing through 
this capital. It isin the French blood. Some 
say a coup d’état would not be a very sur- 
prising thing, and that Poincaré is bound 
to go before long. Joffre is practically 
shelved. He has an honorable position as 
Marshal of France, the only one created 
since the Second Empire, but is shorn of 
any power except in an advisory capacity. 
Many things are sent to him for advice, 
and when he gives it, it is advice, not orders, 
and is not always taken. Since his visit to 
America he has had a recrudescence, so to 
speak, and to play up to the American idea 
of his prominence he was named to col- 
laborate with General Pershing. That 
meant that if Pershing sought his advice 
he would give it, but be practically power- 
less to insure any actual codperation on the 
French side, which, boiled down, left him 
a sort of adviser to our chief—who has no 
thought of engaging any nurse for himself, 
not even so eminent a one as Joffre. He is 
anxious to show all possible respect for the 
marshal, and feels it, too, but is disposed to 
take his own time about it. 

The staff of the marshal are, of course, 
anxious to play up the old soldier’s im- 
portance and to make as much as possible 
out of the connection. His chef d’état-major 
approached me the evening of the dinner 
given by Monsieur Painlevé and asked 
when I would talk with him on our coép- 
eration. I stood him off by saying it was 
not proper for us to take matters up be- 
tween us until our respective chiefs had had 
their initial conference. Next day he ap- 
proached Bacon, whom he had known as am- 
bassador, and buzzed in his ear, sending 
Bacon to me. Next day he talked to Logan, 
and the following day approached Palmer, 
and lastly the “‘Cabinet du Maréchal Jof- 
fre’”’ invited us all to luncheon at the Cercle 
Militaire. 

Today the general and I went over to see 
the old gentleman, which apparently pleased 
him very much, and we shall doubtless go 
again. Joffre is very strong with the French 
people. The politicians fear him as a pos- 
sible president. Pétain, who commands the 
armies and the military zone of a certain 
width behind the actual lines, is the strong 
man of the hour, feared by the politicians, 
the idol of the soldiers. He scarcely con- 
ceals his contempt for the civil powers. 
During our luncheon our general’s visit to 
the French Chamber of Deputies was 
spoken of, and Pétain remarked with a smile 
that he had never seen the inside of the 
Chamber. General Pershing replied that 
he only went by invitation, and Pétain 
said, “‘ Well, they would never invite me.” 

Almost every day some different Amer- 
ican mission turns up. Never in all history 
was there an opportunity for junkets so ex- 
ploited by our busy people. Engineers of all 
sorts, railroads, foresters, scientific missions 
concerning standards, chemistry; every 
variety of charitable activity, and all with- 
out codrdination and in chaos, and adding 
to the heavy burdens of the gallant French. 
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Apparently there is no one who applies to 
the powers who is not sent over, unless he 
be a soldier wishing to join an expedition. 

Everybody finds it easy except the sol- 
diers— charitable organizations insisting on 
tending the wounded, while hundreds of 
widows and orphans are in need of aid; 
misguided enthusiasts cabling for motor 
cars 2000 at a time, when the French have 
not gasoline enough to operate those they 
have; people bringing things to France 
that take up shipping room, when the most 
important thing in the world now, and that 
on which the victory will turn, is shipping. 
Two more missions blew in today. 

Weare gathering in and trying to control 
all those that wear uniform, and they are 
quite numerous, of the O. R. C. kind. The 
honorable uniform of the United States is 
the cover for many varied motives and ac- 
tivities in la belle France. How sick of it all 
the fighting generals are! It looks to me, 
however, that, as the heroine remarked in 
If I Were King, “A man has come to court.”’ 
I think these various agencies will find 
themselves doing business soon under the 
headquarters of the American Expedition- 


Paris, June 22, 1917. 

(heees tell an affecting little story of 

French soldiers. It seemed that some one 
of the various headless—or rather hydra- 
headed—charitable organizations operat- 
ing from our great country got its donations 
mixed, and a French regiment just out of 
the trenches, in place of some boxes of 
warm underclothing expected, got some 
children’s clothes. There was some idle 
jesting, some growling; but in the end that 
regiment built an altar, enshrined upon it 
the little garments designed for children 
whom they might never see again, and the 
whole regiment passed before it, and one at 
a time knelt and renewed their oath of alle- 
giance to fair France and the vow to expel 
the invader from her soil. 


Paris, June 24, 1917. 
LETTER came over from the War 
Office yesterday inviting the general to 
send several staff officers to a certain army 
headquarters, as work of interest was to take 
-place there. He designated Palmer, Collins 
and me, and we are leaving this noon by 
rail for a four-hour and a forty-kilometer 
motor trip to headquarters Second Army at 
Souilly, where an attack is being prepared 
on Verdun. We are to witness the prepara- 
tion and the actual work, and may be gone 
two or three weeks. It is an inconvenient 
time for me—troops just about to arrive; 
just getting my office organized; Chauncey 
Baker and his crowd just arriving; but I 
suppose it would be unreasonable to ask 
Pétain to postpone even a small offensive 

because I am not yet ready. So we go. 

I am picking up a little French slowly, 
and since the Hyde dinner last night I real- 
ize the meaning of ‘‘décolleté.”” The necks 
were well selected, neither fat nor scrawny. 
I sat by Princess Lucinge, who, it appears, 
comes of the Terry family of Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, but was born in New York, though 
raised a Frenchwoman. She was nursing 
at Compiégne when the Germans occupied 
it in 1914, and when they marched back on 
the retreat after the Marne. She talked 
very interestingly of her experiences, but 
was subjected to no rudeness. The officers 
were polite to her then, though soldiers were 
even then beginning to enter private houses 
and demand food. 

I most enjoyed my talk with Mr. James 
Stillman, who is an extremely interesting 
old man. His father was a great financier 
before him. He himself happens to have 
been born at Brownsville, Texas, though of 
Connecticut people. His people owned the 
site of Fort Brown, which was condemned 
to be bought by the Government in 1852 and 
finally paid for in 1904, The price of $50,000 
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_ was protested by the owners as too little, 


and the courts finally awarded $60,000, after 
$150,000 had been spent in lawyers’ fees. 
Weare a dashing and businesslike people in 
our government transactions. Witness also 
the plaintive howls from the capital city to 
know what we are going to do with an 
officer when the general cables that he needs 
at least one more successfully to beat the 
Germans. Mr. Stillman says he knows the 
French well—he should, after fifty years. 
He says the Latin mind has kinks and 
turns in it unknown to ours, and the poli- 
tics, politics, politics! He says no great sol- 
dier can become commander in chief of the 
French Army. The politicians fear the 
Man on Horseback, and After the War is 
ever present in their minds. The soldiers 
are fighters, their methods differing from 
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a big paved inclosure perhaps 400 feet on a 
side, with galleries all around it. All the 
galleries were full, even to the rounded 
windows away above them; people in 
every possible corner and hanging out of 
crevices. 

I had sent Mrs. Cameron two tickets 
which had been given to me, but did not 
know until later that she was there. On 
three sides of this big Cour d’Honneur were 
lined up the big upstanding men of the 16th 
Infantry, the missing side being that of the 
entrance. In the center of the square stood 
the little group with the flags, an officer or 
two of staff and some orderlies, and a few 
officials of the War Office. In the center of 
the gallery opposite the entrance, midway 
between the latter and the great gilded 
dome at the back under which rests the 
tomb of Napoleon, looking down, as it were, 
on the stirring scene to be enacted before 
him, stood a life-size figure of the Little 
Corporal in the familiar cocked hat and 
chasseur coat. 

The whole atmosphere was redolent of 
the great days of France, the old Bourbon 
Church with its memories of the Grand 
Monarch; the tomb which we all know to 
be at the back and which makes it a shrine 
for the world; the little groups of old 
broken soldiers who find a home here since 
the days of Napoleon. After waiting a few 
minutes a band was heard, and in swung a 
small battalion of French infantry in the 
now familiar steel trench helmet, long 
gray-blue coats and putties. They looked 
very businesslike, though small compared 
to our tall Americans, and, of course, were 
cheered loudly. 

Then great cheering outside marked the 
entrance of Marshal Joffre, who may be 
and doubtless is a great soldier, but looks 
like a simple old peasant or prosperous 
banker or butcher from the back districts. 
In came the marshal, followed by his staff, 
amid the plaudits of thousands. A moment 
later the shouts outside and the stirring of 
the crowd told that the American was ap- 
proaching, and in came Pershing, followed 
by asingle aide. He was cheered to the echo. 

It is early to say what the general will do 
in the war. It might end before he has a 
chance. There is always a possible tragedy 
in the career of every general who starts to 
serve our hysterical, inefficient people, 
whose thousand activities at this very mo- 
ment seem to be moving along parallel lines 
instead of being converged on the one ob- 
ject, and whose idea of conducting the war 
seems to be to send clouds of individuals 
and commissions of every description to 
visit France, and to talk, talk, talk. But 
whatever the future holds for him, General 
Pershing certainly looks his part since he 
came here. 

He is a fine figure of a man; carries him- 
self well, holds himself on every occasion 
with proper dignity; is easy in manner, 
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knows how to enter a crowded room and is 
fast developing into a world figure. He has 
captured the fickle Paris crowd, at any rate, 
and could be elected king of France to- 
morrow if it depended on Paris. He has a 
fine sense of the dramatic—as, for example, 
the day he first visited the tomb of Napo- 
leon, when in the museum on the other side 
the tottering old soldier attendant took out 
the sword of Napoleon and offered to let 
him take it. Ninety-nine men of any hun- 
dred of military men would have taken it 
and handled it with reverence, but not so 
our hundredth man. He bowed from the 
hips without a second’s hesitation, his 
hands at his side, and reverently kissed the 
sword of the great soldier, and it made a 
tremendous impression not only on French 
officers but on our own. 

The president of the republic, as they 
always style him over here, came in, the 
group in the center was completed. The 
president, accompanied by General Per- 
shing, walked our lines, the big American 
striding along and dwarfing the little 
bourgeois president. Then the flags were 
presented. To the general a small red two- 
starred flag of a major general and a small 
United States flag of the same size, both 
beautifully embroidered on very heavy 
silk, and mounted on true lances, each 
bearing a small silver plate appropriate to 
the occasion in its inscription. Then the 
lace-edged flag from Puy, also on heavy 
double silk and embroidered on both sides. 
Then the tottering old veterans, a little 
group who came out to receive for custody 
the flag of the American Volunteers, which, 
its field work over, would appear no more 
on the battle line, but hang, as Francois 
Villon put it in If I Were King, in the 
arches of the old church, “‘until the king’s 
name is but a golden line in chronicles gray 
with age.” 

It was a tremendously moving scene. 
Perhaps twice in her history foreign troops 
have entered that old Cour d’Honneur— 
once in 1815, after Waterloo, again in 1870, 
after Sedan—and violated that inner shrine 
of French history; but never before has an 
ally penetrated with its armed men that 
holy of French holies. It certainly meant 
much for France, much for Germany, and, 
I believe, a new era for America. And no 
American could look on it without a thrill 
and the tears starting to his eyes. 

The presentation over, the 16th Infantry 
Band came into the court, and the rollick- 
ing strains of a good American marching 
air pealed forth. The little French bat- 
talion marched out, followed by the Amer- 
icans, who looked very tall and marched 
with that swing which we are proud to be- 
lieve characterizes our regulars. The presi- 
dent and Pershing were reviewing them; 
the geography of the court had been worked 
outso that each company appeared to march 
from the back, directly under the statue of 
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Napoleon, the full length of the court, with 
time to straighten out in column. Fine big 
companies of more than 200 men each, 
under our new provisional organization. It 
was plain to us who have known the Amer- 
ican regulars for years that they were not 
up to the standard, say of ’98, for there 
were so very many recruits; but neverthe- 
less they looked well and swung along, and 
kept their eyes to the front. How the thou- 
sands did cheer to the echo as the head of 
the column passed under the arch and out 
into the outer court! 


Paris, July 10, 1917. 

SB days glide by and a month has gone 

since we landed at Liverpool. We are 
getting our wants before the War Depart- 
ment by cable, but are getting but little 
action. Inefficiency is inseparable from 
democracy. General Pershing represents 
his Government in Europe and is expected 
to fight its battles when we get some troops 
over. He no doubt had the complete con- 
fidence of those over him or he would not 
be here. But he gets little attention. The 
system is to blame. Much is tied up in the 
President; much in the Secretary of War; 
and there is no follow-up system in the War 
Department to get things done promptly 
or to get them done at all. Our relations 
with the French are eontinually embar- 
rassed by delays. Matters come up which 
God 
knows we cable nothing that we can settle 
ourselves, but there are some things that 
are necessarily settled there. 

The French call on us for such matters. 
We say we have not yet heard from the 
War Department. They then cable their 
embassy and they send down the attaché 
to the War Department, and he finds out 
things, and wires his people, so that re- 
peatedly we get news affecting us through 
the French War Office before we get it from 
our own War Department, and some things 
we get only through the French. No cable 
ever reached us about the sailing of our 
first convoy. Four transports sail tomor- 
row, according to the French, but we know 
nothing of them. General Biddle, with 
some engineers, has sailed; but we know 
of it only through the French War Office. 
They know at this moment more about the 
number of troops we expect to get over 
here by Christmas than we know ourselves. 
I fancy they do not think much of our 
codrdination system. 


Paris, July 12, 1917. 

Abs Baker mission left last night for 

America via England. We shall breathe 
much freer, now that they are gone; but 
though they have been of some bother, 
I am sure their visit will make things easier 
for us after they return with the knowledge 
they have gained. 

A visitor today was Thomas Nelson Page, 
our ambassador to Italy and the author of 
Marse Chan. He is a very pleasant man. 
The Duke of Connaught is also in town, the 
uncle of King George. King George and 
Queen Mary are up at the British front. 

I dined tonight where the guest was one 
of the Philadelphia Drexels—the only non- 
military guest, I mean. I sat next to him 
by arrangement of the host, and our con- 
versation ran to the German secret serv- 
ice, and how its agents seem to know all 
that goes on in France. 


Paris, July 14, 1917. 

HE new brigadier general, Peyton C. 

March, who is to command our First 
Artillery Brigade, gave us at dinner tonight 
a very graphic account of the way things 
are going in the War Department. It must 
be well-nigh hopeless from the story he 
tells. ‘He says the Mail and Record Room 
of the A. G. O. is piled six feet deep with 
papers not yet recorded, and that knowing 
there was a cable there from General Per- 
shing asking for him, it took six days to get 
it from the A. G. O. to the chief of staff. He 
says—and the statement was confirmed by 
others who were present—that the chief of 
staff writes everything out in longhand and 
does not use a stenographer at all; uses a 
stub of a pencil and spends hours over 
things that ought to be handled in seconds. 
He predicts the roll of the big steam roller 
about the date Major General Scott retires. 
He thinks it will be a clean sweep—if a 
steam roller can be said to sweep. 


Paris, July 17, 1917. 
HERE is a trio of ambassadors in Paris 
just now. Our own Sharp; Ambassa- 
dor Thomas Nelson Page from Rome; 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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The frame of the Lincoln Motor is 
practically unbreakable because it is 
made of rolled steel, “Linc-Welded” 
into a single piece. The “‘Linc-Weld” 
process is used at 14 different points 
in each Lincoln Motor. Even the 
feet are “Linc-Welded”’ to the frame. 
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inc-Weld” 


or the first time, steel actually replaces 
ast iron in the making of electric 
lotors—and with amazing results! 


Oa IRON boilers replaced by 
steel; automobile castings re- 
placed by steel; and just as cast iron in- 
evitably gives way to stronger, tougher 
steel, so it now is replaced by steel 
in the making of electric motors. 


Steel makes possible great bridges. It 
is the skeleton of the modern build- 
ing. Without it the automobile, the 
railroad and hundreds of other pres- 
ent-day necessities never would have 
been perfected. 


Yet, only engineers know what an 
achievement it is to replace bulky, 
heavy cast iron in electric motors 
with modern, more efficient steel. 


Everyone who knows motors, long has 
tealized the tremendous advantage of 
substituting steel for cast iron in the 
frame of the motor and in certain 
parts within the outer shell.: 


It had to come—the steel motor. 


But it remained for the discovery of 
the “Linc-Weld” process to make this 
forward step a reality. And this pro- 
cess is applied exclusively to the manu- 


facture of Lincoln Electric Motors. 


“Linc-Weld” used at fourteen dif- 
ferent points in each Lincoln Motor 
as well as in the frame, gives you 
advantages that are astounding. And 
there are definite improvements in 
the rotor, the oiling system, the lami- 
nations—improvements possible only 


with “Linc-Weld.”’ 


Lighter weight—greater strength— 
longer life—lower maintenance cost— 
these things are obvious. So is better 
cooling and the consequent ability 
to handle even extreme overloads. 


With “Linc-Weld” the motor becomes 
a homogeneous whole that is practi- 
cally unbreakable. In addition, each 
Lincoln Motor is so immune from 
water that it can operate for months 
at a time completely immersed. 


And remember this—you can’t pos- 
sibly know modern motors until you 
understand fully the sensational ad- 
vantages of this patented “Linc-Weld” 
process. Mail the coupon for com- 
plete information on “Linc-Weld.’ 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


ss 


The Lincoln Electric Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


I am interested in knowing more about 
your Lincoln “Linc-Welded”’ Motors. 
Send me your booklet—“A Striking Ad- 
vance in Electric Motor Construction.” 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
Ambassador Henry Morgenthau, our am- 
bassador to Constantinople. Last night I 
was invited to dine with the Pages at the 
Hotel de Crillon, of expensive memory. It 
was a big dinner party. McCoy, Collins 
and I were the only military guests. There 
were two nurses; Minister John W. Gar- 
rett, Ambassador and Mrs. Sharp, Miss 
Sharp, young Mr. Sharp, his father’s secre- 
tary; Miss Stanton, a granddaughter of 
Edwin M. Stanton; Colonel and Madame 
de Chambrun, and one or two others, in- 
cluding the President’s son-in-law, F. B. 
Sayre, over here with the Y. M.C.A. The 
dinner was very nice. Isat between Madame 
de Chambrun and Miss Sharp. Madame de 
Chambrun is a sister of Congressman Long- 
worth and therefore a sister-in-law of the 
only Princess Alice. After dinner I sat 
down to talk to the two ambassadresses, 
Mesdames Sharp and Page. Mrs. Pageisa 
lovely white-haired woman, a Southerner, 
interested and interesting. Madame Sharp 
is a nice billowy type, kindly as can be; no 
doubt in her youth one of the belles of 
Elyria, Ohio, from which city the Sharps 
hail. 

It developed in the conversation that 
Mrs. Page had seen our general order on 
the duty of soldiers to respect Frenchwomen, 
French property, and so on, and she thought 
it was a good order. Mrs. Sharp also was 
interested. Mrs. Page said that she had 
seen my name signed to it and supposed 
that probably I wrote it. Before I could 
deny it, good old Mrs. Sharp bubbled forth, 
“‘Oh, so you are the press agent, are you?”’ 
That’s the idea our ambassador’s wife has 
of what a chef-d’état major does. 


Paris, August 18, 1917. 

E HAVE recently been returning some 

of the hospitality received by us in our 
first days here. One night General Pétain, 
who is the French commander in the zone 
of the armies, came in alone to dinner. He 
is said to be known as Pétain the Brief 
among his own countrymen. He was a 
lieutenant colonel of, infantry before the 
war, and taught inthe Hole de Guerre, an in- 
stitution for the higher training of French 
officers similar to that revered institution 
on the banks of the Potomac where I spent 
so many long hours last winter. He is a 
man about fifty-seven, I should judge, 
blue eyed, blond mustached, bald to the 
ears, erect in his carriage, and gives the 
impression of alertness and energy. 

He is extremely direct in his conversation, 
frank to the point of brusqueness. Though 
known to his own people as the Brief, he 
did not seem to me to find the sound of his 
own voice at all disagreeable or to be par- 
ticularly brief in getting through what he 
had to say. Perhaps “‘brief’’ would be bet- 
ter translated as ‘“‘brusque.’”’ He launched 
forth a stream of terse, concise talk that 
practically held the center of the stage 
during the entire dinner, pausing occasion- 
ally for the interpreter, our Major Frank 
Parker, who is on duty at French General 
Headquarters and speaks French and was 
present, to render him in English. Parker 
would get about half of it, and would some- 
times forget his subordinate role as inter- 
preter for General Pershing and reply on 
his own to General Pétain. The latter’s 
French was so distinct that I was able to 
follow his conversation very well. 

Pétain seems very frank and direct in his 
dealing with General Pershing, but I have 
not full faith that he regards these exchanges 
on official matters at social events quite so 
seriously as we are apt todo. Letters that 
come from his staff to ours, or that are 
written by them for his signature, are not 
always in accord with his expressions at 
the table. This whole question of our re- 
lations with the French high command is 
going to be maneuvered by them to rush our 
general off his feet if he is not extremely 
careful. 

When the French Mission was in Wash- 
ington the so-called Plan de Nivelle was 
spoken of, which was no less than an out- 
spoken attitude that the French wished 
our participation in the war to take the 
form: 

1. Of sending thousands of laborers, 
railroad and otherwise, carpenters, miners, 
chauffeurs, foresters, and the like, to work 
for them; but no fighting troops. 

2. That such fighting troops as we sent, 
if we really thought we had to send some to 
save our national face, come in the shape of 
recruits, to be fed into their depleted bat- 
talions to serve under the French officers, 
losing their identity as Americans as far as 
any control of them by other than French 
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officers was concerned. It is fair to say that 
General Bridges, of the British Army, ex- 
pressed the same idea, except that he 
wished the British Army to get its part of 
our men. 

I doubt if the Allies were very enthusi- 
astic about our coming into the war as we 
have until they found that was the only 
way we would come. But even our peace- 
loving people would hardly stand that sort 
of participation in which we merely fur- 
nished men as food for powder to replace 
Frenchmen and Englishmen in their own 
battalions. The French seem to me still to 
be working as near that plan, however, as 
they can, and I am satisfied will not scruple 
to force General Pershing, if they can, to 
put his troops in the line in driblets—a regi- 
ment here, a battalion there, a little artillery 
somewhere else—instead of giving him in 
time his own sector of the front line in 
which America may exert the power of her 
then trained legions. 

There seems to me already an inevitable 
reaction from the first enthusiasm over our 
arrival, due to misconception of our state of 
preparedness and an idea of theirs that the 
arrival of our division meant an immediate 
appearance of our men in the front line. It 
was sure to come, for the most exaggerated 
stories have been current among the lower 
and middle classes of the numbers in which 
American troops have been arriving. Our 
appearance in the front lines, except for an 
occasional day there for training pugposes, 
is still months away. Troops can remain 
in the trenches only a few days, and there 
has to be a force of the same size resting to 
relieve them. For each of two such units 
there must be practically 100 per cent 
of replacement troops, because a divi- 
sion sometimes loses three-quarters of its 
strength in a day. 

Practically, then, our participation or 
first appearance in the line with a force of a 
division, say, means that we must have at 
least four trained divisions in hand—one in 
the line, its relief immediately behind and 
two others to replace losses in extreme 
cases for the other two. That period will 
not be reached with us until at least Feb- 
ruary. That will be midwinter in a severe 
climate; so much participation from Amer- 
ica cannot be expected before spring. 

When this finally is borne in on the 
French I shall not be surprised to see ex- 
traordinary pressure brought to bear to 
force us in before we are ready. To this will 
be added some misguided clamor from our 
press at home, which will not understand 
the long delay and will begin a howl of ‘‘On 
to Richmond!” as they did in 1862. Sup- 
plement this with the adroit representa- 
tions to the President made by. a skillful 
French ambassador anda high commissioner 
on the ground, and I can see that one J. J. 
Pershing will have to set hard his projecting 
under jaw and stand firmly braced. 

General Pershing is a very strong char- 
acter. He has a good many peculiarities, 
such I suppose as every strong man accus- 
tomed to command is apt to develop. He is 
very patient and philosophical under trying 
delays from the War Department. He is 
playing for high stakes and does not intend 
to jeopardize his winning by wasting his 
standing with the War Department over 
small things, relatively unimportant, though 
very annoying as they occur. He is ex- 
tremely cautious, very cautious, does noth- 
ing hastily or carelessly. He spends much 
time rewriting the cables and other papers 
I prepare for him, putting his own indi- 
viduality into them. He is the first officer 
for whom I have prepared papers who did 
not generally accept what I wrote for him, 
but it is very seldom I get anything past 
him without some alteration. I am obliged 
to say I do not always consider that he im- 
proves them, though often he does. . 

He edits everything he signs, even the 
most trivial things. It is a good precaution, 
but one which can easily be carried to a 
point where it will waste time that might 
better be employed on bigger things; but 
he is probably justified in the preliminary 
stages in which we are. He thinks very 
clearly and directly; goes to his conclu- 
sions directly when matters call for deci- 
sion. He can talk straighter to people 
when calling them down than anyone I 
have seen—I have not yet experienced it, 
though. 

He has naturally a good disposition and 
a keen sense of humor. He loses his temper 
occasionally, and stupidity and vagueness 
irritate him more than anything else. He 
can stand plain talk, but the staff officer 
who goes in with only vagueness where he 
ought to have certainty, who does not know 
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what he wants and fumbles around, has lost 
time and generally gained some straight 
talk. He develops great fondness for people 
whom he likes and is indulgent toward their 
faults, but at the same time is relentless 
when convinced of inefficiency. 

Personal loyalty to friends is strong with 
him, I should say, but does not blind him 
tothetruth. He doesnot fear responsibility, 
with all his caution. He decides big things 
much quicker than he does trivial ones. 
Two weeks ago, without any authority 
from Washington, he placed an order one 
afternoon for $50,000,000 worth of aéro- 
planes because he thought Washington too 
slow, and did not cable the fact until too 
late for Washington to countermand it, had 
they been so disposed—which they were 
not. He did it without winking an eye, as 
easily as though ordering a postage stamp— 
and it involved the sum which Congress 
voted for national defense at the beginning 
of 1898 just after the Maine was blown up, 
and which we all then considered a very 
large transaction. 

His great fault is his utter lack of any 
idea of time. He is without it, as utterly 
without it as a color-blind person is without 
a sense of color or a deaf man is without the 
sound of music. He is most trying in that 
respect. An American untried major gen- 
eral cannot keep a field marshal waiting, or 
miss an appointment with a prime min- 
ister, or be an hour late to an ambassador’s 
dinner; and those of us immediately around 
him are forever his guardians and trying to 
get him over the line on time. He has a 
similar lack of comprehension as to guests, 
and with dinner prepared for ten may bring 
home sixteen. 

Last Sunday we gave a dinner to some 
people who have been kind to us. Saturday 
the number, including ourselves, was four- 
teen. Sunday noon he was away from 
luncheon; but casting together the number 
we knew he had invited, it developed that 
nineteen were coming. French chefs count 
numbers very closely. Fourteen people 
means for them fourteen small fish in one 
course, for example, and everything care- 
fully measured out in proportion. It was 
Sunday and everything closed, and dinner 
but five or six hours away, when we learned 
the cold facts. It took a census of half the 
hotels in town to square us up for the meal 
that evening, and half an hour before the 
dinner the general came in smiling and 
said, ‘‘I saw So-and-So this afternoon and 
tried to get him to come in to dinner to- 
night, but he couldn’t come. I did ask that 
stepdaughter of So-and-So, though. She 
said she would come.”’ And twenty people 
did turn up. Life was probably shortened a 
bit for the officer who runs the mess, how- 


ever. 
Paris, August 21, 1917. 

HE general returned today from his 

journey with General Pétain. He saw 
the victorious French offensive on both 
banks of the Meuse yesterday, and the 
preparation for it the day before. The 
French took a strip about twelve miles 
long and from one to three miles wide, in- 
cluding several villages, and a ridge that 
they have long wanted. They did it splen- 
didly. The artillery preparation was thor- 
ough and efficacious and flattened out the 
German trenches completely. The French 
infantry advanced and took between 4000 
and 5000 prisoners, and there were a con- 
siderable number of dead. Commanding 
one of the French divisions was a general 
who as a field officer was with General 
Pershing in Manchuria in Kuroki’s army. 
Standing together yesterday, they recalled 
a German officer there at the same time, 
and our general asked the Frenchman if he 
knew where Von Etzel was. The French 
general said, pointing dramatically to the 
front, ‘‘He is commanding one of the Ger- 
man divisions on our front.’’ The prepara- 
tion for the fighting has taken some time 
and some casualties have occurred every 
day. 

Three days ago a young French nurse 
was wounded by a fragment of shell strik- 
ing her between the eyes and on the fore- 
head. The general, Pétain, had been in- 
formed of it and took General Pershing to 
the hospital where she was lying in a room, 
her face bandaged so she could not see. The 
French do these things well; and General 
Pétain decorated the girl for her bravery, 
giving her the Croix de Guerre. With us, 
Congress would have debated the merits 
of the case until the nurse’s grandchildren 
were doddering old men and women before 
allowing the decoration to be given. Here 
the general confers the coveted cross while 
the memory of the deed is fresh in men’s 
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Yet I felt oddly old and depressed during 
the rest of my hurried stay in New York. 
The city once more dwarfed me into in- 
significance, and the light-heartedness of 
my fellow officials left me moody and 
morose. I seemed older in spirit than my 
kind. And this more than ever came home 
to me when, on my last day, I met Small- 
wood, of the Central. My visit to him was 
a routine one, but the impression I carried 
away was exceptional, and it helped me 
along in that belated handmade education 
of mine. 

I’d heard a good deal of Smallwood for a 
year or two, and when I got into his office 
I expected to see a grizzled veteran with 
three chins over his collar and a bay window 
under his vest. Instead of that, I found 
myself face to face with a stripling of about 
twenty-six or twenty-seven. He had a 
smooth face and a clear eye and he was at 
the phone, talking over long distance, when 
I was shown into an office without a cuspi- 
dor on the Chinese rug. Smallwood smiled 
and good-naturedly waved me into a seat 
and kept me waiting there for exactly 
twenty-two minutes. 

But I didn’t regret that wait. I learned 
something. For Smallwood stopped long 
enough to explain that he was calling up a 
yardmaster on the Ashburton branch, five 
hundred miles away. Then the general su- 
perintendent was called up. I could see 
Smallwood jotting down data as to load- 
ings and deliveries, figures as to car move- 
ments, facts that came in to him over five 
hundred miles of wire, and I was naturally 
interested. When he got through I asked 
him, man to man, why he used that direct, 
personal-contact method instead of having 
the usual formal reports coming in through 
the usual organized channels; for it was, of 
course, a new trick at running the old game. 

He laughed in a boyish sort of way and 
said he’d always worked it in that fashion 
since he was a yard clerk. And what was 
more, it was still standing the acid test of 
the more extended operations. He used the 
same method, in fact, with each of his di- 
visions. He’d had the acumen and the 
energy to go over each one of his terminals, 
mile by mile and point by point. He’d 
walked every foot of the yards and faced 
every yardmaster and official and made 
himself acquainted with every physical pe- 
culiarity of every district. That meant he 
carried back with him a first-hand knowl- 
edge of what lay out there on the firing line. 
The result was that he could take a report 
and at once visualize the territory to which 
it applied. His camera eye at once painted 
every detail of the full picture those figures 
suggested, and that gave him a chance to 
understand conditions and estimate results. 
What was more, his crisp morning talk with 
each of his officials kept his contacts human- 
ized, kept his fighting line alert and re- 
sponsive, and gave him what he wanted 
without the loss of precious time. 

I stowed away that information for fu- 
ture use. I also got the figures—which I 
later put up to Big Sam—of the saving in 
small-wheeled Sante Fes for hill hauling 
out of our coal mines. We’d been botching 
along with older and lighter engines and 
breaking our trains at the foot of the grades 
and doubling over, instead of making a 
straightaway haul. And still another thing 
I carried back with me and got a pat on the 
back for was a new grass seed from Hol- 
land, a long-rooted grass especially adapted 
as a soil binder for our cuts. It may sound 
trivial enough, but that Dutch grass was a 
godsend to the old D. & B. where the wind 
had once blown the sand dunes over our 
rails and the water had once washed our 
culverts full of silt. We eventually deco- 
rated our slopes and cut banks with living 
green and at the same time were able to 
anchor Mother Earth where we wanted her 
anchored. 

VII 
T WAS about this time that Big Sam 
began to show his first signs of a 

break-up. People liked to say that his 
great brain had burned up a body that was 
too frail for it; but much as I respected the 
big boss, I was never able to take that 
brain-burning business very seriously. I 
always felt that Sam Callard’s troubles 
were largely due to the foolish way he 
treated his own stomach. Many a time, in 
the old days, I’ve seen him buy a five-cent 
bag of peanuts and make his lunch of that, 
munching them as he worked. And even 
after he had a private car and a chef of his 
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own, some strange kink in his make-up 
kept him to his earlier breakfast rule of 
buttermilk and oatmeal, which, I always 
felt, as I was forced to share the morning 
meal with him, was not fit fuel to pour into 
the human engine. 

Frugality, I suppose, was at the root of 
it. For with all his astuteness, Big Sam, 
toward the last, developed some strange 
habits of saving. He was always hoarding 
string—string of any kind or size, string 
from a gunny sack or string from a store 
parcel, tucking it away in his pigeonholes 
and his vest pockets until he couldn’t pull 
out a watch or a train master’s report with- 
out trailing with it a mouse nest of soiled 
cord loops. He would have stopped a 
train, I think, to pick up a ball of twine 
along his right of way. He got a bit queer, 
too, in the matter of saving paper. Instead 
of using letterheads or department pads, 
he’d carefully cut open old envelopes and 
store them in a pile for inscribing his nota- 
tions on. He could never be persuaded 
that the time he lost in this was worth a 
great deal more than the paper he saved. 
He’d even dig down into my waste-paper 
basket and go back to his office happy with 
a handful of used envelopes, protesting as 
he went that times were hard and the boys 
must learn to economize. 

It was childish, of course, and it de- 
pressed me more and more to realize that 
the big boss was getting snow on his head- 
light. But as Big Sam’s health grew worse 
and his always withered body withered up 
until it looked a good deal like a mummy’s, 
I learned not to resent his little peccadillos. 
He was still shrewd enough in the bigger 
movements of our system, and he was tak- 
ing me more and more into his confidence 
as we fought for our place in the sun. When 
the specialist from Chicago diagnosed his 
case as one of pernicious anemia and put 
him to bed, I was instructed to make a daily 
report to the patient. The road still came 
first. He understood everything we told 
him, but we could see him drying up before 
our very eyes. 

It was the day after I gave Big Sam a 
pint of warm blood out of my own veins 
that I was officially made general manager 
of the D.& B. Blood transfusion was new 
in those days and the operation was not so 
successful as the specialist from Chicago 
had hoped to see it, and it wasn’t so easy as 
I expected, though I kept that part to my- 
self. A sorehead or two even said I bought 
my position with that pint of blood. But 
Big Sam knew better. He even liked me, I 
know, in his own grim way. And since he 
had no one of his own to follow after him, 
he turned to me to see to it that his unfin- 
ished work was carried out. 

“Tt’s a crusade, man!” he said, in his 
thinned voice, that last day I talked with 
him. ‘It’s the bigness of the thing that 
saves you, Rusk, when the little things 
would break you. Remember that! And 
link us up, lad, from seaboard to seaboard. 
That’s worth living for and fighting for, no 
matter what it costs.” 

His bony hand pressed mine. I could feel 
an odd thrill go up and down my spine. 

“We'll go from coast to coast!”’ I said, 
and I said it with my jaw clamped. 

The faded old eyes studied my face. 
Then the mummylike head moved slowly 
up and down. 

“You'll do that!” he said with a sigh of 
contentment. 

And those were about the last words 
that passed between us. Sam Callard died 
that night, a little after midnight, before I 
could get to him when they sent for me. 
But I’ve never forgotten that last talk we 
had together. And as I remember it, 
strangely enough, I remember another 
scene in another place, a good many years 
later. It was the night my own son Newt 
happened to be up in the offices above our 
terminal yards. It was a clear and frosty 
evening and the yard lamps shone ruby and 
emerald and amber through the still air. 
They shone through a wash of steel-blue 
dusk cut by an occasional headlight and 
threaded by an occasional train with win- 
dows of serried gold, moving slow, like a 
snake with golden scales. Newt stared at it 
for quite a long time. 

“Why, there’s poetry in that!’’ the 
damned pinhead had the presumption to 
tell me, as though I hadn’t made that dis- 
covery before he was knee-high to a grass- 
hopper, even though I didn’t carry a 
volume of free-verse around in my pocket! 


I was a pretty busy man during those 
earlier years of my operating work, and I’m 
afraid I didn’t give as much time to my 
family as I ought to have done. Aggie was 
a good wife, and I guess she worked about 
as hard in building up our home as I did at 
building up our road. This is the period 
when some touch of softness should have 
shown in my make-up, I suppose, for it was 
about this time my children began to ap- 
pear on the scene. But those earlier fight- 
ing years didn’t give me much chance for 
softness. And when my first-born, New- 
ton, came to us he came after such a hard 
struggle that we thought we were going to 
lose his mother. 

He was fragile from the first, and worry 
over him and Aggie seemed to swallow up 
the joy of having a son and heir. Newt, in 
fact, gave no signs of being a Rusk. He 
belonged to the other side of the family. 
Even as a little tike he had the power of 
disturbing me by his feebleness and nettling 
me by his finickiness, just as my oldest 
girl, Natalie, who came along a year and’a 
half later, annoyed me with her tantrums 
and temper. 

Tassie, my younger girl, was all right, 
with enough Rusk in her to make her know 
what she wanted when she wanted it; but 
I found it hard to forgive her for not being 
a boy. Tassie and I cleared up that little 
trouble, however, when the next baby 
came. For the next was a boy. That was 
my last son, Kenneth. He was a Rusk 
from ear to instep, was Kennie, and we 
took to each other and understood each 
other from the first crack out of the box. 
Husky, thick-shouldered, strong-willed, but 
loyal to his likes and dislikes and loving 
everything with wheels, Kennie was my 
first child who taught me the meaning of 
fatherhood. Before he was two years old 
he had learned to love a locomotive, and 
“‘choo-choo”’ was the first word he said. 
Newt took to picture books and prettiness, 
but Kennie loved power. I began to feel 
that I had someone to follow in my steps, to 
take up the big job when I laid it down. 

Aggie used to complain about me being a 
stranger to my own family, but most of my 
time and energy had to go to my work. A 
lot of the time I couldn’t even sleep home, 
and a job that keeps a man on the wing 
seems to puzzle and pique a woman. 

So Aggie did what many another woman 
has done. She made up a little world of her 
own, without counting me in it. She went 
her way and I went mine. It was a mis- 
take, though I didn’t realize it until it was 
too late. I can’t even quite make out when 
the switch was turned and we first began 
heading in different ways. All I know is 
that we were both a little lonelier than we 
ought to have been. Aggie had the chil- 
dren, of course, in her younger days; and 
when they slipped out of her reach she had 
her Christian Science. That was the big 
hook that came down the line to lift her 
wrecked hope back on the rails. 

Yet it was the children that made the 
first big difference with Aggie. They 
seemed to stir in her some first faint craving 
for position. She wanted the coming gen- 
eration to better itself. She gave more 
thought to those things that would move 
the family up a peg. And when the salary 
I pulled down grew bigger and bigger, she 
became more and more set on establishing 
herself in society. That meant nothing to 
me, of course, for it’s not where you come 
from but where you’re going that counts in 
my world; though Aggie, I noticed, re- 
ferred less and less to the fact that she’d 
once lived on afarm. She wanted a better 
house on a better street. She wanted better 
clothes and better furniture. And although 
she’d seen the day when she sat on a three- 
legged stool and milked a brindled cow, she 
soon grew to feel that people in our position 
couldn’t do themselves justice without a 
second maid who’d be willing to wear a 
muslin cap and apron and push a tea wagon 
into the parlor when the whist game was 
over. 

Another thing Aggie wanted, as we moved 
up in the world, was a summer place. That 
was a more or less new movement in Amer- 
ican life, in our part of the country—the 
owning of an auxiliary home somewhere on 
the water front, where the family could play 
and rest and keep cool during the dog days. 
I’d encouraged that sort of thing along the 
D. & B., for it brought us a new brand of 
traffic; but I’d never thought of it seriously 
as a personal venture. It wasn’t until after 
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unreasoning enemy; and when you’ye an 
enemy of that kind, I’ve found, he has got 
to be eliminated. You’ve got to get rid of 
him the same as you’d get rid of a copper- 
head that’s crawled into your cellar. 
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1 WAS about this time, as I remember 
it, that the D. & B. began to show a 
profit. It had taken a long time, but at last 
the ball was started rolling. A change had 
come over the Middle West. In a genera- 
tion, almost, a wilderness had been turned 
into a dominion of industry. The timber 
melted away like snow under an April sun, 
the swamps and sloughs were drained off, 
the valleys and slopes and plains were 
taken up and fenced off and checkerboarded 
into farmlands. Indian trails became roads 
and roads became highways, and along 
them appeared hamlets clustering about 
church spires or false-fronted saloons. The 
hamlets grew into villages and the villages 
expanded into towns, and the towns, here 
and there, turned into cities, and our feeder 
lines that tapped them ran thick with the 
corpuscles of commerce. We began to 
prosper. 

But prosperity brought its new prob- 
lems. We were too big a system by this 
time to cling to the old family-circle idea. 
No one man could keep contact with all our 
officers and employes. I was no longer able 
to call the yard boys by their first names 
and ask after the families of a train crew. 


The easy and off-handed old personal rela- - 


tionship became impossible. And Hosmer, 
as chairman of the labor organization, was 
more and more able to show his hand. The 
brotherhood grew stronger, and as it did so 
it was able to demand both better wages 
and a different method of treatment for its 
members. Their newer schedules, it is true, 
bit into our earnings and reduced our net 
income. But I’d been a fireman and engi- 
neer myself, and though as an official I was 
compelled to oppose each new exaction, I 
couldn’t get rid of a secret sympathy for 
the man in the overalls. I never opposed 
the honest worker. What I hated was the 
walking delegate. 

The growth of our system, too, demanded 
a more rigorous code of discipline. I was 
averse, at first, to keeping a card index on a 
man; but the call for record discipline of 
some sort prompted me to adopt a modified 
form of the Brown System. This, of course, 
could not be applied to officers or the per- 
sonal staffs of operating officers, for they 
were close enough under my eye to let me 
know about what per cent they were func- 
tioning. But in every great mass of men 
there are some either hopelessly incompe- 
tent or maliciously destructive, just as 
there are others not sufficiently responsive 
to educational effort. And these have to be 
eliminated. 

It also seemed more like all-round fair- 
ness to have a personal record of an em- 
ploye, a record which could be consulted 
and considered before discipline was as- 
sessed, and I made it a rule that discipline 
letters should be definite. Such a letter 
had to describe the offense and describe it 
exactly. 

One of my minor clashes with Hosmer 
arose out of an employe being assessed de- 
merits for delaying a passenger train, the 
offense being a failure to clear the time of a 
first-class train, as required by rule. The 
real cause was poor coal, producing insuf- 
ficient steam. This, of course, was grossly 
improper, featuring as it did the employe’s 
phase of the offense and ignoring the ele- 
ment of the company’s contributory negli- 
gence. We had to watch our step, for the 
union mouthpieces were trained men and 
knew not only their rules and their rights 
but also were conscious enough of the fact 
that they could force a tie-up if they had a 
cause substantial enough for a strike order. 
And I had a little discipline of my own to 
absorb. I began to see the wisdom of cut- 
ting out the clenched fist and made it an 
axiom in wage negotiations and discipline 
disputes never to show temper. For the 
foxy committee loves to get your goat. 
They have you at a disadvantage, once 
they’ve riled you, about the same as an 
opposing attorney has a witness on the hip 
when he can get that witness hot under the 
collar. 

I remember once when I forgot myself 
because the chairman of the committee of 
the trainmen’s organization demanding big- 
ger wages happened to be Andy Gordon, 
who’d once worked on an engine with me. 
That, I suppose, prompted me into forget- 
ting my official position. I let anger take 
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hold of me as I turned on 
Andy. 

“Then when, in the name of God,” I de- 
manded, ‘‘are you going to know when your 
men are getting enough for their work?” 

Andy never flickered an eyelash. 

“When our poorest paid conductor, Mr. 
Rusk, gets as much as your best paid super- 
intendent,” was his answer; and the busi- 
ness end of that bee lies in the sting that it 
was partly true or blamed soon about to 
become partly true. 

I don’t need to point out that under the 
Chicago Award certain members of a train 
crew under certain conditions did draw bet- 
ter wages than the road paid its superin- 
tendents. And I’m not kicking about it 
either, no matter if equal pay for the super- 
visor and the supervised is sound econom- 
ics or not. But equal chances and equal 
freedom and equal respect for one’s fel- 
lows—those strike me as the things that 
have made American railroading what it is. 

We had to have discipline, of course; but 
I never was a believer in the long-distance, 
mail-order brand of discipline, and I never 
was strong for complaints on paper. The 
organization schedules which insisted on 
the accused receiving a personal investiga- 
tion in the presence of a supporting member 
were fair and sensible agreements. Cut- 
ting off an accused man’s chance of a come- 
back never impressed me as coinciding with 
an American sense of fair play. But once 
the infraction was established, punishment 
had to be adequate and had to be certain. 
The trouble was in establishing the in- 
fraction. 

For instance, I remember a yard con- 
ductor, pushing cars up an elevated yard 
track on the river bank, failed to send his 
helper to the farther end of the cut of cars 
already on that track to insure against 
shoving them off at the other end. That 
oversight was costly, for three cars went 
over the end and completely out of sight 
into the river. It was some time before the 
loss of the cars was discovered by the yard- 
master and still longer before the responsi- 
bility could be fixed and discipline meted 
out, in spite of the denials and the protests 
of the accused. The affair, to me, meant 
pretty bad railroading. So I stuck to my 
assessment of twenty demerits, even though 
a committee fought me tooth and nail for 
three months. You can’t trifle with funda- 
mentals. You’re a fool to weaken when you 
know you're right. 

Big Sam had made me strong for econ- 
omy; but my passion for discipline, I think, 
was personal. They tell me it took some 
odd turns. I always insisted on brief wires. 
I demanded conciseness in a report. And 
they used to call me a martinet in the mat- 
ter of whistling. Now about the only time 
a locomotive is vocal is when it talks 
through its whistle, and when it talks it 
ought to talk with authority, and not slob- 
ber steam across the landscape. Let me 
listen to his blast, a clear-cut second and a 
half for his short and an equally clear-cut 
three seconds for his long, properly timed 
and cut off and timed again, and I’ll tell 
you if there’s a proper breed of throttle 
puller on the kettle. 

But all that, of course, is minor; and the 
wider field brought me wider problems. I 
may have fought for.economy, and raised 
hell when I saw a drip from a water tank or 
a stack of ties being hidden in ragweed, for 
that meant shiftlessness, and shiftlessness 
meant waste. I may have stormed at a 
twister throwing away a lantern and raved 
at finding a water barrel only half full on a 
wooden trestle; but when I fought for sery- 
ice and saving, I also fought for good will. 
I wanted loyalty. 

We didn’t make such a parade of the 
words “welfare” and ‘‘efficiency’’ in those 
earlier days. We didn’t father baseball 
teams and tennis courts and recreation cen- 
ters for our men, nor did we overburden 
ourselves with statistical details. But per- 
sonal force and direct personal relationships 
were made to count. We watched the man 
with initiative and rewarded the man who 
was loyal. 

When I inaugurated the system of nam- 
ing new towns after our officials, Javan 
Page sneered at the honor I had passed out 
to him, protesting that his name was suffi- 
ciently established without havingit painted 
on a wooden sign in front of a water tower 
flanked by a section house and a freight 
shed. So I promptly changed that name to 
Centerville—and today Centerville is a 
city of sixty thousand souls with a univer- 
sity and a Carnegie library and seventy 
miles of paved streets. When I hit on the 
plan of rewarding our faithful old engineers 


the cool-eyed 
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by naming locomotives after them, and 
painting that name in gold text on the pilot 
sides, Hosmer said it was a cheap trick to 
‘make up for cheap pay. But I’ve seen a 
hogger’s wife with tears of pride running 
down her cheeks during one of our christen- 
ing ceremonies, and I’ve seen men work 
and wait for that gold star until the pepper 
and salt over their ears turned altogether 
to salt. And I’ve seen a better spirit creep 
through the service because the man at the 
throttle realized the man in the office was 
ready to crown his faithful work with a 
crown that could be seen and understood 
by his fellows. 

I remember an agent we had who was so 
proud of keeping his station yard spick 
and span that in his off time he went to a 
near-by lake and brought in a peculiar red- 
stone gravel for a right-of-way top dressing. 
There was no other gravel like it, and it stood 
out like a raspberry stain on a white linen 
tablecloth. And that was one of the many 
things Javan Page laughed at, proclaiming 
the man an advertiser and protesting that 
a prettified yard never added a pound of 
freight to a road. But it added something 
else. I watched that man. He was more 
than a window dresser, for his love of 
thoroughness went right to the core. And 
inside of twelve years I had the satisfaction 
of seeing him made train master and super- 
intendent. 

Nowadays, of course, conditions are dif- 
ferent. Labor has a proprietary interest in 
its job and that rather complicates the 
simple old business of firing a man once he 
falls short of his work. And the politicians 
have a proprietary interest in your road, 
and that also cramps your style in the wider 
movements. The only safe game there, I’ve 
about concluded, is to yield gracefully in 
the little things and remain as hard as iron 
in the big things. They’ve got to make a 
showing. So give ’em the trivialities to 
stick in their hat. That still leaves ’em a 
chance to strut around to their constituents 
and show what they’re doing for the 
country. 

But whatever happens, you’ve got to 
give ’em the glad hand. Prune juice has 
superseded the raspberry. Jolly along the 
grand-stand critics and nurse along your 
local forces—that’s the slogan of today. As 
I’ve said before, a G. M. of the old dispen- 
sation considered it the proper thing to rant 
and cuss and pound the table with a clenched 
fist. He raved and swore around like a 
negro mule driver flinging blasphemy over 
his long-eared team. But raving can’t get 
you far when there’s a schedule and a book 
of rules to show you’re wrong. And even in 
operating, the old Missouri way, the fine 
old way of having a new boss come in and 
bring his gang with him and throw out as 
incompetent every former officer of the old 
régime, is not so fashionable as it used to 
be; for a job can show a lot of blood when 
it’s murdered, and murder seems to be go- 
ing out of style. 

Only last summer, when labor trouble 
was leaving us with a shortage of hands for 
our road work, I had a sample of the chang- 
ing spirit of the times. A shipment of eggs 
for one construction camp went astray and 
the bohunks in the board cars promptly 
went on strike because the cook couldn’t 
give them fried eggs with their bacon. And 
on another branch another gang went on 
strike because a tub of strong butter got 
shipped in to them. And what made me 
open my eyes still wider was the discovery 
that we’d been feeding those roughneck 
navvies ice cream for every Saturday and 
Sunday dinner. 

When I worked an engine in the gravel 
pits I’ve eaten muskrat and rabbit stew, 
and knocked my dinner over with my own 
hands before I put it in the pot. And be- 
sides taking care of my engine, I ran a forge 
and did enough blacksmithing to keep the 
work-train cars in repair when Big Sam was 
canny enough to see that a pit forge could 
do away with many a long tie-up on the 
road. Those were the days when a work- 
train engineer could keep his iron horse in 
shape for two or three weeks at a stretch, 
without once sticking its nose into a round- 
house, and a pit foreman was as ready to 
work all night as all day. 

Yet the last time I went up to look at 
some new gravel pits my business car hap- 
pened to be sidetracked beside a gang of tie 
tampers. I sat at my car window and 
looked them over. They made me think of 


‘that slow-camera work you sometimes see 


in the movies. There was one overalled 

Tarzan in particular who stopped to roll a 

cigarette and study the landscape. He bit 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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Exit all old ideas about furniture: enter lasting beauty and stret 


Taught by sad experience, people have always 
expected furniture to become rickety with use. They 
resigned themselves to the havoc climate plays with 
cabinet work, to swelling drawers and panels and to 
loosened joints. They took ugly scars for granted 
when perfume, medicine or even water was spilled. 


All these old worries and heartaches are out of date. 
Simmons Steel Bedroom Furniture has established 
wonderful new standards of value and enduring beauty. 


Eight complete suites, built entirely of steel, come 
unchanged through the dampest or driest, coldest or 
hottest weather. The frames of steel tubing are un- 
breakable. The joints cannot be wrenched apart. The 


Suite 112, shown 
here in soft gray, 
green and black, 
modern in design. 
Thirteen pieces, 
sold separately. 


Let the forgotten 
cigarette burn. 
Its slow fire can- 
not mar the finish 
or damage the 
metal beneath. 
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Drawers cannot 
swell or shrink; 
they slide freely 
and fit snugly, 


barring out dust. 


Wipe up spilled 
perfume like so 
much water, Al- 
cohol, medicine 
a or ink leaves no 
blemish behind. 
MAKE THESE TESTS YOURSELF 


SIMMONS 
ofteel Bedroom Fumiture 


and BEDS: MATTRESSES ‘SPRINGS Built forcSleep 


finishes, baked on in super-heated ovens, at’ 
against any accident likely to happen in you 


To appreciate the beauty of Simmons Steel 
ture, you must study the fine lines and propor 
its period and modern designs. See and test! 
finishes, too—smoke blue, coral, jade, Veneti 
lacquer red or the soft gray (Scheme M) in whit 
112 is shown here. American and French 
mahogany and antique walnut are also rept 


Is it any wonder that American home-make 
welcomed this amazing new furniture which 5: 
a lifetime? Your merchant can supply you. 
The Simmons Co., 666 Lake Shore Drive, 


ao 


Be sure you find this 
label on the bedroom 
furniture you buy. is 
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pointed logs and keeping them from broom- 
ing under the pound of the driver. I hit on 
the staggering of joint bolts to prevent 
wheel flanges cutting the rail ends free in 
case of accidental derailments, and among 
other things they liked to laugh at at first, 
but later took more seriously, was my port- 
able headlight for night track inspection. It 
was merely a good big electric lantern with 
a diffusing reflector that I could stand on 
the rear platform of my business car, with 
the beam spread over my roadbed from 
shoulder to shoulder. That made them call 
me Hawkeye Rusk for a while. But it 
gave me a chance to inspect many a mile of 
track after nightfall and tossed another five 
hours into my official day. 

These things seemed revolutionary at 
the time, but they were just that brand of 
so-called common sense that is uncommon 
enough until someone else puts it under our 
nose. For example, with us, as with every 
other road, a pay car had always gone lum- 
bering up and down the line to pay out to 
the men the money they had earned. Now 
it costs money to move and guard and op- 
erate a pay car, but it had always been 
done. When I broke that system and inau- 
gurated the simpler plan of paying by 
check, a howl went up that could be heard 
from the Susquehanna to the Cheyenne. 
But it seemed only common sense, once 
they got used to it. It justified itself and 
survived. 

I can’t expect any medals to be pinned 
on me for what was equally common sense 
along the other side of the counter. I was 
making pretty good money by this time, 
and I was saving it. I believed in the 
D. & B. and knew what it was going to 
grow into. So I quietly picked up every 
batch of its low-priced common stock that 
I could get my hands on. I capitalized my 
knowledge, as any other sensible man 
would do; and knowing from the inside 
what our reports were going to be, I specu- 
lated in that stock and carried over my 
earnings and picked up enough shares to 
feel respectably fortified in my managerial 
position. For they can cut off a head in the 
railway world about as quick as Robes- 
pierre’s guillotine got ’em off in the days of 
the Revolution. And when I knew our 
right of way was going in a certain direc- 
tion, I invested in land before the sub- 
divider stepped in to shave the profits. 

It was about this time that ‘something 
happened to fortify me in another line of 
action. 

I don’t think I was unduly inflated by 
any sense of my own moderate success. I 
knew that I was making money, and I knew 
that I was making good, and all I asked was 
to keep on growing as our system grew. I 
never claimed to be a climber in a social 
way. I’m made of too hard a metal to be 
socially malleable. I still feel a bit of a fool 
in a dress suit, though I’ve reached the 
stage where I can tell the difference be- 
tween a sherbet glass and a finger bowl. 

For about seventeen years, as I remem- 
ber it, Aggie did her best to come between 
me and my alpaca coat—and the comfort- 
able old alpaca won out in the end. It took 
almost as long to make me discard the good 
old nightgown for the pesky pajamas that 
never cover the small of a man’s back. My 
girl, Tassie, it’s true, now attends to all my 
clothes. She orders them new and sees 
they are kept in shape, and when she decks 
me out with a scarfpin that’s too nifty for 
an old roundhouser I quietly pass it over to 
one of the office boys. 

But when the projected reorganization 
of the board—after we’d absorbed the 
bankrupt C. M. & T. before the world at 
large even knew it was on the market— 
took me to Boston, Aggie was anxious that 
Mrs. Javan Page should receive us with a 
friendly hand. Aggie began to sense the 
fact that New York was going to be our 
eventual headquarters, and like any other 
woman of ambition she wanted to link up 
with a social leader or two. Aurelia Page, 
of course, knew about all the older families 
in those older cities. And Aggie, coming 
out of her customary quietness, pegged 
away at her point until I put my pride in 
my pocket and went to Javan Page and 
suggested that my wife would like to call on 
his wife during our Boston visit. 

I watched Javan Page with a shrewd eye 
as I put that suggestion to him. He appar- 
ently knew that I had power enough to 
make it more than a suggestion. But he at 
once sat down and wrote the required letter 
of introduction. He did so without enthu- 
siasm on the one hand, but without com- 
ment on the other. Aggie outfitted herself 
in Detroit and hid away my black alpaca 
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work coat and we landed in Boston on a 
raw April day that struck a chill to the 
marrow and took the joy out of the half- 
hearted spring sunshine. I was busy with 
my meetings and conferences and paid 
little attention to Aggie’s discovery that 
her Detroit togs weren’t turning out to be 
so up to date as she’d expected. But when 
she armed herself with her letter of intro- 
duction and called a cab, I took enough 
time off to go with her to the Page home on 
Beacon Street, wondering why that visit 
seemed to mean as much to her as my whole 
merger conference meant to me. 

The Page home was a poorer looking 
place than we’d expected to see and two 
peeks at it showed that it needed either a 
sand blast or a paint pot. It looked gray 
and dull and slightly run down, and I 
wasn’t sorry when the Page butler returned 
with the information that Mrs. Javan Page 
was not at home. 

Aggie seemed to understand better than 
I did, for her face suddenly lost all its color. 
I don’t think she said six words to me on 
the ride back to the hotel. But I’d left the 
letter of introduction and insisted that we 
could have another try in a day or two. 

I was still too thick-skulled to under- 
stand the situation. I was a busy man that 
week, and every ounce of my energy was 
going to the work of pounding through my 
merger as I’d planned it. That planning 
went a trifle farther back than some of the 
old dunderheads about the mahogany 
table dreamed. Nearly a year before, for 
instance, when the bank had sent its rail- 
way expert West to investigate us, I’d 
showed that expert three weeks of the hap- 
piest trout fishing he’d ever had. His 
camps were outfitted with everything from 
the best Canadian rye to the best diner 
chef on the road, and he traveled East as 
mellow as a golden pippin in August. He 
believed in us and our future, and he said 
so in his report. 

But things weren’t going so well that 
week in my own home circle. Aggie’s con- 
tinued quietness began to puzzle me. Then 
it began to worry me. She wasn’t inter- 
ested in the Back Bay and wouldn’t even 
go over to see the new public library. When 
I finally came back from the board room of 
the bank, pretty well primed up with my 
own importance over the way I’d been able 
to swing things, I found my pale-faced 
better half pining alone in the hotel room. 
I was flushed with victory, as the papers 
put it; but Aggie didn’t even seem inter- 
ested in the news I’d brought back to her. 
And it was a good two hours before I could 
get the truth out of her. 

She told me then, with a foolishly stricken 
light in her eyes, that Mrs. Javan Page had 
snubbed her. I told her, knowing what I 
knew, that Mrs. Javan Page would never 
dare to snub her. Whereupon Aggie ex- 
plained that the lady’s silence, after our 
letter of introduction had been presented, 
could be accepted only as a deliberate cut. 
She didn’t want to know us. 

I could afford to laugh at that, for I was 
still feeling pretty sure of myself. But I 
could neither jolly Aggie along nor change 
her mind, and that got my Irish up. I de- 
cided to take the bull by the horns. I told 
my wife that I was going over to see Aurelia 
Page and get her stand on the matter. 

Aggie tried to stop me. But she couldn’t 
have stopped me any more than she could 
have stopped Niagara. She looked at me 
in almost a pitying way as I ordered a cab 


“and started out. Women, as I understood 


later on, have little battlefields of their 
own, where they snipe with firearms too 
small for the male eye. 

It didn’t smooth my feathers any, when 
I got to the Page house, to find Miss Vinnie 
stepping down the steps. She was in riding 
togs and a groom was waiting for her at 
the curb, where a plump black pony was 
biting at the bark of a chestnut tree. She’d 
shot up like a bad weed since I’d seen her 
last, but I remembered her well enough. 
When I spoke to her, however, she lifted 
her pointed chin a little higher in the air, 
looked me over with a cool green eye and 
pursued her way to the fat black pony 
without so much as a word in return. 

I was irritated, but I wasn’t upset. I was 
calm enough when I rang the bell and asked 
for Mrs. Page. The older generation were 
wiser than the younger. They had less to 
learn about one’s chickens coming home to 
roost—in more ways than one. So I wasn’t 
surprised when the blank-eyed butler re- 
turned with the information that Mrs. 
Page would be down in a moment. 

But it was a mighty long moment. I 
amused myself, however, by looking about 
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| CNow You May Have | 
a Brick Home 


HERE is no cost obstacle. 
The fallacy that brick is 


expensive has been smashed! 


Your added investment for a 
brick home amounts to only a 
few dollars more than for a 
well-built house of less endur- 
ing materials. 


Your savings in upkeep and 
painting will more than equal 
the slight difference in only a 
few years. You have the added 
advantage that brick homes 
have highest resale value. 


Your architect or experienced 
masonry contractor will agree 
with these statements. 


Send 35c for these books 


Thousands have found in these books 
the home they want at the price they 
can afford. They’ve all been built and 
lived in—practical and attractive. 


“Skintled Brick Work’’ (15c). Newest effects. 
“The Home You Can Afford” (10c). Sixty-two 


homes in picture and plan foraverage families. 


“Your Next Home” (10c). Sixty entirely differ- 
ent homes. Floor plans and exterior views. 


Complete working drawings at nominal cost. 
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Wrigley is as beneficial 
as itis pleasant and lasting. 


Regular use of it will aid the 
teeth appetite anddigestion. 


It cleanses the tecth removing 
food particles that cause decay. 


Good gun is good for you - 
doctors and dentists affirm this. 


Let the children have Wrigleys 
for lasting pleasure and benefit, 


Eat wisely, chew your food well and 
use Wrigleys - after every meal, 


& 


You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits, 


Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter with 
Wr igleys : rss 


after every meal”~ #19 ¢/avor lasts | 
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that room, by inspecting it with a little 

more interest than I showed in most rooms. 

It was a gloomier looking place than Td 

expected, with a lot of sullen-looking mul- 

berry drapes and a lot of old walnut that 

might have come out of the ark and a lot of 

banged-up old brass that must have be- 

longed to the harder fisted of the Pilgrim 

Fathers. Even the rugs looked faded and 

neutral, though I could see they had once 

been genuine Oriental, before the moths 

and the tea drinkers of Beacon Hill had 

got at them. Everything in that room in 

fact looked as if it had come out of the past, 

the remote but remembered past that some- 

body was foolishly trying to keep alive a 

century or two after it had given up the 

ghost. 

And Aurelia Page gave me lots of time to 

think this over, for after inspecting the 

room for full twenty minutes and looking 

at my watch for the fourth time, I picked . 
up a volume of Henry James and nearly 

went crazy trying to find out what his first 

page of mental tanglefoot meant to a plain- 

minded man. It was like working out a 

time-table to work out one of his sentences. 

And I was still struggling with one of Mr. 

James’ verbal way freights traveling on 

smoke orders when Aurelia Page came into 

the room. 

She still struck me as rather handsome, 

in a cold and thin-blooded way, and I could 

see a light in her eye that had never been 

there before. But she fooled me from the 

first, for her unruffled quietness of manner 

had the trick of making me feel more at 

home than I ought to have been. I felt so 

at home in fact that I didn’t stop to do any 
beating about the bush. . 

“‘“Your husband,” I solemnly explained, 

“gave my wife a letter of introduction to 
you.” 

She closed her eyes on the ghost of a 
smile. But beyond that, I think, she didn’t 
move. 

“Which was altogether unnecessary,” 

she said with a silvery sort of evenness, “as 
I’d already met both you and your wife.” 

I found that to be true enough, when I 
came to think it over, but there was a 
shadowy sort of contempt in her tone which 
wasn’t exactly to my liking. 

“We were hoping you would call on us,” 
I said as I let my glance meet and lock 
with hers. 

It wasn’t exactly a reminder and it 
wasn’t exactly an ultimatum. But I wanted 
her to see that that arctic eye of hers 
couldn’t intimidate me as it probably did 
the small fry who came to the back door 
with parcels. 

She gave a ghostlike shrug of one thin 
shoulder as she sank into a chair. She was 
even able to smile. But it reminded me of 
winter sunlight on a convent icicle. And 
as she sat there I don’t think the hands on 
her lap moved once. 

“That small-town practice of calling on 
people doesn’t seem to be so sedulously ob- 
served in the larger cities,” she gently re- 
minded me, and she smiled again. But I 
caught the malice buried in those folds of 
gentleness. It was like an open razor blade 
wrapped in gray flannel. 

“Do you feel you don’t care to call?” 
I was foolish enough to demand, and I 
could see her face harden under my hostile 
eyes. But she both puzzled and disap- 
pointed me by breaking into a laugh. 

“You funny man!” she said as imper- 
sonally as though she were speaking of a 
double-tailed tree toad. I could feel a 
quick tingle of anger go through my body, 
but I held myself in. I sat and watched her 
| as she crossed the room and placed a taper- 

ite Baget tip over the bell button on the 
wall. 

“Why funny?” I asked, as quietly as I 
was able; and it took an effort, for I was 
boiling inside like a kettle on a caboose 
stove. 

She sighed, almost plaintively, as she 
turned and looked at me from under her 
prettily wrinkled brows. 

“It’s funny, of course, because you 
haven’t the slightest inkling of its funni- 
ness,’ she was gracious enough to explain 
to me; and it was maddening, because it 
'was so coolly meditative, that speech of 
| hers. 

“You mean you prefer not knowing us?”’ 
I said as I got up out of her rickety old 
Windsor chair, where at least six genera- 
tions of New England ‘snobs must once 
have rested themselves. I was shaking 
a little by this time. I was doubling up my 
fists, without knowing it. And she smiled 
again as she glanced at. my big-knuckled 
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hand knotted together like a prize fighter’s. 
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“Td scarcely phrase it quite so naively,” 
she corrected me; but I knew what she was 
driving at. I got it like a knife thrust, 
right up to the hilt, and I had to stand 
there for a full moment to recover some 
sort of control over myself. 

“Of course, you know what this means?” 
I said at last, doing my best to speak as 
calmly as she had spoken. 

“That’s a matter of indifference to me,” 
she said with a smiling unconcern that took 
all the blood from my face and left me in a 
cold sweat of indignation; for it was a 
challenge, and we both knew it. 

We stood there facing each other like 
two animals facing each other in the quiet- 
ness of the jungle. 

There was nothing more to be said. 
There was nothing to do. The only thing 
left, of course, was for me to take up my hat 
and walk out over the worn rugs and out 
through the door which the blank-eyed 
butler had opened for me. 

The newsboys were calling out the after- 
noon papers, with my merger featured on 
the front page and a two-columned cut of 
me looking pompous and important above 
a single-column cut of their great Boston 
banker. But there was little room for 
pride in my heart as I pushed through the 
group of reporters waiting for me in the 
hotel lobby. It was full of hate, of foolish 
and bitter hate, caused by a foolish and 
bitter woman. 

And the thing that hurt, oddly enough, 
was that with all her hardness, Aurelia 
Page was a beautiful woman. I can still 
remember that face of hers as I stared into 
it across the shadows of her mulberry- 
draped library, finely cut and proudly held, 
sharpened into a diamondlike coldness by 
the quiet enmity that had taken all the 
color from her slightly hollowed cheeks. 
She had been born to the purple, but I 
couldn’t see that it had made her especially 
happy. All her life, apparently, she had 
walked proudly between purple ribbons. 
She was a proud and haughty lady, happy 
in the circumstances of her birth and her 
being. But I knew that she wasn’t happy 
in spirit. And though I was never strong 
for the double-dyed stupidity of fighting 
against a woman, I intended to see that she 
didn’t become any happier through what 
she had done to me. She knew what my 
position was and she must have had an 
inkling of my power. Yet she had the cour- 
age to cross me. What was more, she had 
laughed softly and called me ‘“‘that funny 
man!” 

And when you humble a self-made man, 
I’ve found, that man may have a short 
pedigree, but he’s got a long memory. 
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jee. first thing I did when I got back 
from Boston was to have Javan Page in- 
vestigated. When you have an enemy it’s 
always rather worth while knowing where 
the weak links of his life happen to lie. And 
we all have them. 

So I called in Bob Wambaugh, the chief 
of our investigation department, who’d just 
done some uncommonly clever detective 
work in tracing up the source of three car- 
loads of our scrap which had been crookedly 
sold and shipped to Chicago. Wambaugh 
was a character who’d been first brought to 
me by my now staunch friend McMun. He 
looked sleepy and inoffensive and acted 
like the feeder out of a comedy vaudeville 
team. But that was merely a mask behind 
which he concealed the guile of the serpent 
and the will of a bulldog. So he quietly set 
to work, at my bidding, to see what he 
could get on Javan Page. 

Wambaugh’s work, as a whole, was a dis- 
appointment to me. There was very little 
that was useful to be attached to my friend 
the enemy. There were apparently no 
women in his life. He was the thin-blooded 
type, I concluded, who would never make 
a misstep in that direction. There were no 
decipherable family skeletons in his closets 
and no grave professional errors in his 
record. But we discovered that financially 
the Pages weren’t so well-to-do as the world 
imagined. They were keeping up their 
pace, but they were doing it rather pant- 
ingly. They were putting on a big front, in 
other words, but there wasn’t much behind 
that front. Aurelia Page apparently in- 
sisted on spending her money before it ar- 
rived in her hand. She maintained an 
unquestioned social position, but she was 
harassed all the while by debts which her 
husband seemed in no hurry to liquidate. 
Her hope for final relief, as I had already 
surmised, lay in her father, old Marcus 
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dig out the special. That plow, as I antici- 
pated, jumped the track before it could 
buck halfway through to the marooned in- 
quiry board. So we sent another engine and 
plow and hook through to the relief of the 
first expedition of relief. They, too, got off 
the rails. I hadn’t intended that, for this 
was pulling the thing a bit strong. So I 
blew up before a circle of wide-eyed re- 
porters and announced that if I didn’t 
have a crew who could take an engine 
through I’d take one myself. 

I ordered out my plow and climbed 
aboard and off we started. It made a good 
story, and the wires were already humming 
with different versions of the little drama. 
But the drifting was heavier than I’d ex- 
pected. When my little goat was doing its 
best to buck one of the bigger drifts, it 
suddenly bucked itself off the steel. And 
there we lay, the third tie-up on the line, 
with the big boss himself eating crow and 
sending back for a wrecking train. ° 

It was too good a story to kill, or to try 
to kill, even if I wanted it killed. It went 
over the wires in a dozen different forms, 
and before our wheels were back on the 
rails most of North America, I guess, was 
giving me the laugh. I let ’em laugh, 
though, for they were laughing a new link 
into my system. That half-starved inquiry 
board put in a report that made the Penin- 
sular and Northern semaphore arms blush 
for shame. The newly organized stock- 
holders’ protective committee brought suit 
against the D. & B. for alleged conspiracy 
to despoil and injure the Peninsular and 
Northern Railroad and to defraud its stock- 
holders. But that was a gesture of despair 
and nothing more, since it was easily es- 
tablished that the rigors of Nature could 
not be laid at my door. Snow had para- 
lyzed them—and paralyzed men can’t fight. 
They were down and out. And before they 
could get on their feet we’d formally taken 
over their property at a court order, at a 
court valuation to fit the prevailing condi- 
tions. They were too weak to resist and 
we swallowed them up. 

We never found out how much Javan 
Page and Delane lost in that transaction, 
but it must have totaled up to a couple of 
millions. And the odd part of it was, I don’t 
believe Page ever realized just how it had 
happened. If he did, he was a better actor 
than I ever gave him credit for. Aurelia 
Page didn’t go to Europe the next summer, 
as she had counted on doing. She sold her 
summer cottage at Narragansett, in fact, 
and came West and rented a cheap bun- 
galow at Old Willow Beach and went perch 
fishing in a flat-bottomed punt. It was the 
same bungalow I’d sold the year after my 
boy Kennie was drowned there. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 


Good 


Sim 


“My dear—this hardware 
is simply perfect” 


T CERTAINLY should be. French Doors are notoriously 


fussy about their hardware—in fact, nearly all doors are. 


To suit their ideas of how hardware should work and yours 
of how it should look is no small responsibility. But how 
completely it is met by Good Hardware—Corbin. 


Both in service and sightliness Corbin Hardware seems to 
sense one’s slightest whim. Graciously, Corbin Hinges 
swing doors open for the breeze — Corbin Door Checks 
close them tightly against storm— Corbin Locks secure 
them firmly against intrusion. 


Good Hardware does these things wherever used. Capable 
in office buildings, beautiful and useful in homes, impres- 
sive in public buildings and hotels, serviceable in factory, 
school and store, Good Hardware —Corbin—belongs on 
every good building and will be found on tens of thousands 
of them. It is a joy to live with. 


A word from you will bring two booklets—“Locksets for French Doors” 
and ‘‘Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware”’—both extremely helpful. 


P & F CORBIN SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
. ° 1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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Choose Shoes for Style—and Health 


When youcan get the latest style 
effects—plustruehealth protection 
—bothat regular prices—why not 
buy them for your boys and girls? 


Buster Brown Shoes are the 
only shoes made upon the Brown 
Shaping Lasts, that give true health 
protection to growing feet by giv- 
ing the correct anatomical shape 
to these shoes. 


Made only from good leathers, 
andinmodishstyles, Buster Brown 
Shoes give perfect satisfaction to 
two million parents. Good stores 
everywhere sell them at $3 to $5, 
according to size and style. 


Buster’s Picture 
in every pair 


Brownktt Shoes 


For Women — for Men 


Women who desire smart shoes at modest 
prices look for the name Brownbit. This 
name guarantees their getting correct style 
and enduring service at $6 to $10 the pair. 
And it guarantees these qualities in Men’s 
Shoes at these same prices. Ask your dealer 
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smell a little fame and favorable publicity, 
why, he’d be as proud of her as he is con- 
temptuous now! Oh, Gran, I loathe myself 
when I look at her proud pinched little face! 
I wish to heaven I’d married him myself 
and saved her from him!” 

““Wh-at?”? Madame Eaton’s voice ex- 
pressed a degree of surprise that was quite 
remarkable. Nancy laughed. 

“Oh, yes, I had the first chance to endow 
him. You were abroad that summer he ap- 
peared on the horizon and married Doris; 
but he began his speculations with me and 
I was quite intrigued for a few weeks. One 
night he had an engagement for a ball down 
on Long Island; but Preston asked me 
later, and of course when Preston whistled, 
I followed. I broke the engagement with 
Rich. My word, what a time! He acted 
like the village ruffian. He actually threw 
furniture. And he swore if I went with 
Preston that he’d marry Doris the next 
week—which he did.” She sprang up with 
an irritated, restless gesture. 

“Ah! I’ve always felt that your cham- 
pionship of Doris went deeper than friend- 
ship,’ said Madame Eaton, after the manner 
of a spinner satisfiedly adding another skein 
to her pattern. 

“Oh, not so much so,” said Nancy dis- 
missingly. ‘‘But it was certainly one time 
when doing what I wanted to made a merry 
mess all around. Did Preston telephone 
this afternoon?’’ Preston Davis was her 
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“Yes; he can’t come this evening. 
There’s a tangle in the office that he has to 
work late on, he said. He’ll come round 
some evening next week. He said there 
was no hurry about signing those papers.” 

“Oh, I knew there wasn’t. Why can’t I 
leave that man alone?” It was a question 
that asked no answer, but her grandmother 
almost eagerly gave it one. 

“Why, because you love him, Nancy— 
for the same reason that Doris goes on lov- 
ing Richard in spite of his indifference and 
that Jimmy MacDowell continues in mis- 
ery because of you. It’s futile to try to ar- 
range love. It’s the one thing you may 
want to do that you can’t.” 

Nancy smiled slowly, sat down again and 
put her hands on her grandmother’s knees. 

“Well, Gran, I’m going to make a mighty 
effort to arrange some of its manifestations; 
and perhaps I’m actually going to do some- 
thing I don’t want to.” She laughed and 
stood quickly. “‘ And if it opens the gates to 
Nirvana for me, I’ll let you know. I’ll have 
you and Sally in for a members-only cup 
of tea.” 

“You'll have to have cocktails for Sally,” 
was Madame Eaton’s unperturbed com- 
ment; but she changed hastily to her 
distance glasses and watched her tall head- 
strong granddaughter with bewildered eyes 
as Nancy brusquely sent Mu Lan trotting 
for her hat and clanged the elevator door 
behind her. * 


N LESS than ten minutes—for she took 

the car nearest the door and drove it 
herself—Nancy rang the bell of the Temple 
apartment on Washington Square and, dis- 
regarding the hushful attitude of the maid, 
sent a penetrating “‘Hoo-hoo!”’ reverberat- 
ing through the long drawing-room. It 
brought a hurrying Doris into the far door- 
way, asilencing finger on her lips. She had 
changed into a soft chiffon tea gown which, 
failing its purpose, made her more wistful 
than provocative. 

“Well, Doris’—Nancy’s voice defied 
partitions—‘“‘so both you and Norah have 
to use the deaf-and-dumb language now, do 
you? Can’t your financial giant endure the 
sound of a human voice?” 

Doris hurried to her entreatingly. 

“Oh, Nancy, do be a dear and go home! 
I was just afraid you were going to do this. 
But please don’t say anything to Richard 
about the play. I—I—don’t want him to 
know about it. He’s all tired out and he 
really isn’t himself and—and fe 

“Well, anything that isn’t himself must 
be an improvement. But you needn’t 
worry. If you like to obey him body and 
soul, it’s none of my affairs. I’m bent on 
big business. Where is he?”’ 
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“Oh, Nancy, [knowyou’relying. You’ve 
somehow got the idea into your head that I 
wanted to take that part, when—when— 
well, I just thought it might amuse me while 
Richard’s away, and I’m relieved now that 
I’ve made up my mind not to. And Rich- 
ard’s trying to get a little sleep.” 
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“Didn’t expect you to at all. Don’t you 
suppose I know you better than that? I 
came fully prepared to bribe you. Isn’t it 
true that you need some more money for 
this airplane project?” 

“We-ell, I don’t need it that badly. Where 
did you get your information? You said 
from Davis, but I know very well that he 
couldn’t have told you.” 

“No, of course he didn’t,’’ she admitted 
pleasantly. ‘I lied about it because I 
wanted Doris to believe I was really im- 
er with your financial genius; which 
ie, I may say, was as nothing compared to 
the classics I invented after you went out to 
dress. Rich, I’m not going to let you out 
this car alive until you give in.” 

““A-h!”’ He reached for his cigarettes. 
“Paradise enow.’”’ 

“But there’ll be no bread: or verses; and 
my singing is very bad.” 

“You haven’t any other bribe to offer?”’ 
His voice was as quiet as her own, but 
effortfully so. 

Faces to offer; yours to suggest,’ she 
said. 

For an instant he stared silently at her 
straight-nosed profile, the long lovely eye- 
lashes, the firm set chin, the curve of her 
throat a line of beauty. ‘His sensitive, 
selfish mouth twitched slightly. 

“You know as well as I do that I’ll do 
anything on God’s earth if I may begin 
seeing you again the way—the way things 
were before you threw me over.” 

She made no pretense of surprise. 

“Then I’ll stop at the station. We can 
telephone Doris from the hotel—tell her we 
ran into Gerda Alverson—I’ll be in another 
booth making that part of it all right—and 
that she was so emphatic that you’ve 
changed your mind. It’s got to be settled 
tonight before Sally and Janet get too 
active. There’s heaps of time before your 
train.” : 

“There certainly is. Since miracles have 
been made for me here, I’ll change my 
ticket for one of the early morning trains.” 

“Very good. Shall we have dinner some 
place as is, or would you like me to go home 
and dress?” 

“Oh, what a flawless machine you are! 
Any game that’s going is a good game to 
you; but I have to play it, knowing you 
hate me.” 

“T’ve never hated you less,” she said. 
“Ah, look who comes!”’ 

He laughed. 

“Lord, this is good! Blessed, indeed, be 
Doris, who has made this come to pass.” 

But nothing could have seemed less good 
to Nancy Caldwell. The serene green light 
in the bronze obelisk was the eye of an 
enemy, trapping her. 

“Hello, you two!” called a friendly ac- 
costing voice. ‘‘Aren’t eloping, are you?” 
And Preston Davis made his way through 
the stream of pedestrians to the edge of the 
pavement. He was big and blond and 
undisturbedly leaving youth behind. The 
careless way he wore his careful clothes 
made him a target of envy for all men to 
the manner aspiring rather than born. He 
was so sincerely at ease with himself that, 
though far less handsome, he struck a sharp 
and favorable contrast to the nerve-driven 
ambitious man in the ear. ‘‘ You know I’ve 
always suspected you two,’”’ he went on with 
unwitting aptness. “Such perfection of 
enmity as you’ve outwardly maintained 
isn’t a human manifestation.” 

Nancy’s burr-brown eyes gave him back 
his straight, bantering gaze. 

“You've always told me I’m inhuman, so 
your argument doesn’t hold.” 

“T’m not so sure, with Rich, here, look- 
ing as elated as a cadet out with a million- 
aire s daughter. Does Doris know you’re 
out?” 


“Does she?’”’ said Temple. ‘Why, this 
woman dragged me off from right under her 
eyes! I thought for a while, myself, that I 
had reason to be elated; but I find it was 
only an armistice cessation for procuring 
some shares in my sure-to-succeed propo- 
sition.” 

Davis looked unconcernedly surprised. 

“Why, Rich, I thought all your stock 
was well disposed of.’ 

“Tt—is,”’ said Temple with obvious satis- 
faction; ‘‘but ——” 

“But the cunning thing didn’t tell me 
so,” Nancy determinedly took the con- 
versation, “‘until he’d got well started on a 
free ride to the station. You don’t look 
haggard with overwork, Preston. From 
what Gran said, I thought you must be 
sleeping and eating at your desk these days.” 

“Well, not exactly; and by the way, 
Nancy, Jim took that case I was bothering 
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with off my hands, so I’ll drop round with 
those deeds about 8:30 if you like.” 

“Sorry,” said Nancy, flushing a little, at 
which rare occurrence Davis’ manner of 
mild surprise politely retreated; ‘but I’ve 
another engagement, and Gran’s going to 
the opera. I’ll run up to the office and sign 
the things some morning next week. 
Good-by.” 

Never before had she said good-by to this 
man so gladly. At last the welcome scarlet 
signal had commanded north-and-south 
traffic. 

“T’ve never reflected with greater convic- 
tion on the law of emotional equilibrium,” 
commented Temple as the roadster swam 
noiselessly on in the turbulent stream. ‘I 
doubt if life could go on just now except 
that my delight balances your disappoint- 
ment.” 

She laughed—her infrequent laugh that 
always gave one a sense of triumph for 
having roused it. 

“T hate to add to your conceit, Rich; but 
have you ever known me to do very many 
things that I didn’t want to?” 

Again the situation seemed for an instant 
to baffle him. Eagerness flamed into his 
gray eyes and burned out their bewilder- 
ment. 

“That’s what stumps me, Nancy; I’ll 
not be putty in your fingers—again. I won- 
der where your bargain will bria,; us.’’ 

“T wonder, myself,”’ said Nancy, serpen- 
tining briskly through the Grand Central 
traffic jams. ‘I’m going to park here; I 
know this policeman. And we’ll do our 
telephoning, to begin the bargain.” 


qr 


Ww WAS an epochal midnight in Nancy 
Caldwell’s loft. Irregularity was run- 
ning riot. Mu Lan was out—an extraor- 
dinary lateness; gone to welcome a 
twenty-seventh cousin from Canton whom 
someone had ransomed in for atmosphere. 
Usually the loft lived in light, but tonight 
it was dark except for the dying glow shim- 
mering from the long low fireplace. Ma- 
dame Eaton was not in her big chair in the 
alcove as it was her habit to be at that hour, 
for she liked watching the lighted windows 
of the park wink out into darkness. She 
had gone, for informative purposes only, to 
hear an opera as modern as her grand- 
daughter—something sung in consonants to 
jazz music about a shopgirl and a plumber. 

And most phenomenal of all, Nancy Cald- 
well sat alone, hands idle, black eyes closed, 
profiled against the glow of the fire. Her 
hair, unchained from its customary im- 
prisoning braids and massed about her head 
with inadequate hairpins, was a glory of 
disorder. She wore a sleeveless white gown, 
girdled with amber. Her hair and the 
amber caught kindred lights from the thin- 
ning flames. 

She did not move when the elevator 
clickingly announced the return of her 
grandmother. That Madame Eaton should 
appear at all was another violation of rou- 
tine; she usually went directly to her own 
apartment on the floor below when she had 
been out in the evening. 

The thud and tap of her ebony cane 
sounded a definite determination as she 
crossed the long rug-strewn floor. When 
she was quite near, Nancy spoke. 

“Well, Gran, how was the opera? I sup- 
posed you were home an hour ago.”’ 

“Tt was as long as it was terrible,”’ said 
Madame Eaton briefly. ‘Nancy, what has 
been going on here? You look like a di- 
sheveled corpse.’ 

She sat down with dignified caution in a 
chair that swallowed her into its giant soft- 
ness until it drew her feet a little off the 
floor, so that with perceptible effort she 
kept herself erect by a firm anchoring of her 
cane. Nancy smiled. 

“T, too, have been spending a musical 
evening—with Rich,” she said. ‘‘Didn’t 
you meet each other at the door?” 

“We did,’”’ said Madame Eaton; ‘but 
from your appearance, I should surmise 
that you’ve been spending an evening of — 
of wrestling.” 

Seldom, indeed, had Madame Eaton 
needed to find expression for such a situa- 
tion. Nancy gravely shook her head in 
denial. 

““N-o, Gran, ‘wrestling’ is too inclusive; 
it suggests resistance, and I offered none. 
It didn’t seem hospitable to deny so in- 
frequent a guest the privilege of mussing 
my hair.” 

“Nancy! You’re revolting! 
gone quite mad?”’ 

“Why, not at all. I’m bounding along on 
the highway to happiness that you and 
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Sally recommended, enjoying the remark- 
able satisfaction that I’ve missed all these 
thirty years. Wasn’t she pleasingly accu- 
rate about my age?”’ 

“Oh, Nancy, I knew when you left this 
evening that you were possessed of the 
devil. But how you can have lowered your- 
self to a—a thing like this is—is—is tt 
Her vocabulary failed her. 

ss is very exhausting, Gran, and 
there’s an end to it.” Nancy’s tone with- 
drew all companionableness and suggested 
a frank desire to be left alone. ‘“‘There’s no 
way that I know of to have kept this dis- 
grace from you, Gran, and it may continue 
for some little time. You’ll simply have to 
bear up under it, that’s all, on the strength 
of the family loyalty that has been such a 
strong word in our family annals.” 

“You mean that you intend to continue 
in this scandalous fashion with the husband 
of your best friend?” 

“Until he loses interest,’’ said Nancy; 

adding with frigid nonchalance: ‘Which 
he showed no signs of doing this evening. 
He is indeed a great lover.” 
_ “If you are trying to nauseate me into 
indifference, Nancy, you may as well spare 
yourself such remarks. For I tell you, 
Nancy Caldwell, that I’m going to put a 
stop to this preposterous thing if I have to 
go to Doris herself in the morning!” 

“Oh, no, you won’t, Gran,” said Nancy, 
yawning. 

“Tndeed I will, my child! Don’t think 
because I seldom comment on your reck- 
less, headstrong actions that I’m in the 
least intimidated by you. Just remember 
that you inherit that red head of yours from 
my family. And I certainly am going to 
take matters into my own hands, regardless 
of whatever retaliation you will undoubt- 
edly make. For of all the monstrous in- 
eae ever conceived, it’s surely 

nts lind 

“Surely what, Gran?” asked Nancy, with 
a bored air of resignation. “I’m afraid 
you're taking this too seriously.” 

“Not so seriously as poor little Doris 
would if she knew she were realizing her 
absurd ambition by her husband’s making 
love to her closest friend, who must have 
exercised—and willfully—an unspeakable 
infatuation over him for almost ten years.” 

“Gran, I'll admit you’re almost a psychic 
about other people’s affairs; but occasion- 
ally you miss a vibration or two. In the 
first place there’s nothing in it for Doris but 
bliss, according to the good old formula. 
And in the second, there’s little of love or 
even infatuation in Rich’s regard for me. 
It’s merely that I once hurt his superb 
vanity, and his conceit has chafed into what 
he for the moment considers an undying 
desire for my companionship.” 

“Oh, oh!”” Madame Eaton’s lips moved 
wordlessly, all serenity shaken from her 
tired old face. ‘‘And I suppose you expect 
his undying desire to rest content with— 
mussing your hair, like a love-touched 
schoolboy?” 

Nancy sat erect, her low voice betraying 
plainly the effort that controlled it. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what I expect, Gran. 
Now will you please go to bed, or do you 
prefer to remain here alone?” 

“Oh, I will go.’”’ She rose slowly and un- 
assisted. ‘But I shan’t change my course— 
in the morning, be sure of that.” 

“Then just as surely I shall tie you in 
bed and keep you there.” 

For a moment her grandmother stared 
straight before her in a seemingly helpless 
grip of sheer futility. Then she said in a 
queer pinched voice, but quietly, “‘ You will 
have to do just that, my child, coward’s 
method though it would be.” 

“Tam not a coward, grandmother, what- 
ever else I am; and you know it. And it’s 
a nasty trick for you to take advantage of 
your age to shield your interference in a 
matter that in no way concerns you.” 

“You forget, Nancy’’— Madame Eaton’s 
voice softened surprisingly to a shy deep 
tenderness from which the hottest angers 
often flame—‘“‘you forget that you are very 
dear to me.”’ 

“Oh, Gran!”’ Nancy’s voice broke. She 
reached up her hand and her grandmother 
took it tightly. In an instant the proud 
voice came steadily again. ‘Then be a 
sport, Gran, and forget all about this. I 
thought you were safe at the opera or I 
wouldn’t have had him here. It’s a weird 
mess, I know; but if you could have heard 
Doris’ voice about two hours ago when she 
telephoned me that Rich had happened to 
meet Gerda Alverson and he was anxious— 
anxious for her to go ahead with the 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Te ALL of the PLAN 


A bee studio of Chopin is always thought of 
as a shrine of music. For on numerous 
occasions great musicians — Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer—met there and played from their 
own compositions. 


Now, you can have in your home far more 
great music and many more great musicians 
than Chopin had in his studio. 


For, instead of a few great artists, you may 
hear the playing of hundreds. You may hear 
the music that was known in Chopin’s day 
—plus the masterpieces that have been written 
in the years between his generation and ours— 
played on your own piano by the greatest 
artists of the pianoforte. And you can com- 
mand these riches whenever you like and as 
often as you choose. 


| 
} 
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In this painting by Balestrieri the artist shows Chopin in his studio playing for George 
Liszt, Heine, and Meyerbeer. Chopin often played for his friends— intimately and gens 


More than Chopin had in his studt 
you can have in your home 


The secret of this new golden age of music 
lies in a miraculous invention called the Ampico. 
Concealed within the case of a fine piano, the 
Ampico makes the strings of that instrument 
sing under the touch of such artists as Rach- 
maninoff, Lhévinne, Ornstein—and hundreds 
more who make up today’s aristocracy of music. 


Far more than a player piano 


The Ampico goes far beyond the player 
piano and invests the piano with a soul of a 
myriad personalities. One moment the keys 
may dance under the fingers of Levitzki to the 
measute of a Chopin nocturne. Another mo- 
ment Rachmaninoff may touch them into chords 
eloquent of tragedy and heartbreak. Every 
phrase, every emotional shading, every delicate 
gradation of volume is heard exactly as the great 


man played it. And this is living? 
music, actually produced on you‘ 
in your own home. To evety | 
sight, the master musician is seate'| 
playing graciously at your request 


| 
Beautiful music played’ 
beautiful instrumer 


Through the Ampico you cam hi 

of music you like—sonatas, no 

nades and fantasies; piano affay 
symphonies and operas; hymns,” 
marches; and dance music played|} 
are teaching the world what sy- 
its best can be. With an Ampico !! 
room you can grow to understan’ 
way you never dreamed possible. 
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hoarsely, from a choked throat; but was 
quickly unafraid. The intimacy that lived 
always in her heart for the man who sat 
there made him known to her instantly, 
despite the incredibility of his presence. 

“Nancy,” he said, low and slowly, in a 
voice shaken by its own control, ‘‘now that 
you’ve found me here, I beg of you to 
be—just.”’ 

She fought off bewilderment and lost it in 
a swift shamed fury. 

“Oh, how could you, Preston Davis? 
How could you? What a despicable, cow- 
ardly Oh, let me go, you sneak, let 
me go!” 

He loosed her hands, stood quickly, faced 
her and came close, talking desperately 
against her furious words, neither of them 
listening, neither hearing. It was a conflict 
of accusation and defense, of shame and 
pride, of love and passionate anger. She 
backed away from him, a swaying white 
fury; he slowly followed, his head doggedly 
outthrust—a tall broad blotch of darkness 
against the light of the windows. She 
struck against a table, stumbled, and he 
caught her to him, to be flung aside by an 
unnatural strength as great as his own. 
Their mingling voices battled in discord 
through the soft light of the room. She was 
nearing the door when he reached out and 
caught her; again she tore away from him. 
Finally, flamed by her devouring fury, he 
grasped her wrists, bent them back against 
her shoulders and held her to the wall under 
a fine soft-toned old portrait of her grand- 
mother—a slender girl with curls of burn- 
ished bronze. 

“You will listen, you tigress!’’ he mut- 
tered, and shook her. ‘‘Be still! I tell you, 
be still!” 

She stood suddenly quiet, her face lumi- 
nous with pallor. 

“Now, Nancy, you’ve to believe this. I 
had a late dinner over at the Players, and 
when I came out I saw your lights up here 
going strong, so I thought I’d run up a 
minute. Mu Lan yy 

“You had forgotten I had told you I was 
engaged?” she asked derisively, but in a 
voice as quiet as his own. 

“Not at all. I thought you were merely 
retaliating because I’d been obliged to say 
I could not come. Mu Lan was just going 
out. She said you would return soon. 
sat down there to wait for you, thinking 
you’d come in any minute. I was thor- 
oughly tired and I went to sleep. Damn it, 
I did, I tell you! And what’s more, I didn’t 
wake up until Temple must have been here 
some little time. That’s the truth, I swear 
it! Then—then ik 

“Then, being a common sneak, you en- 
joyed a perfect evening.” 

“Being well trapped, I endured purga- 
tory. What could I do? A pretty mess if 
I’d crawled out and declared myself! If I'd 
wakened in hell I’d have believed myself 
saner. What a thing for you to do, Nancy 
Caldwell, what a thing to do! If your 
grandmother hadn’t come I’d have lost 
faith in all human decency and loyalty and 
honor. I'll admit I went under. You’ll 
have to forgive me that. But, even so, I 
couldn’t humiliate you. And now that I’ve 
heard you say you love me—heard you— 
we'll be married tomorrow afternoon.” 

Her expression did not change; she did 
not move under his tight hands. 

“Charming; thoroughly noble and Pres- 
tonesque. I was waiting for it. But may I 
sit down to hear the rest of your organized- 
charity plan? This position is a trifle tiring.” 

He tightened his tight hold of her help- 
less wrists. 

“Nancy, that sort of stuff is useless— 
useless, I tell you. We’re going to be married 
tomorrow afternoon, right here, under your 
grandmother’s picture. She’s a great old 
girl and I thank God for her. I’ll arrange 
Temple’s funeral when he gets back from 
Philadelphia. Of all the con 4 

“Oh, let me go! I’d rather die of any 
torture than marry you. Just because I 
caught you hiding there doesn’t make me 
an object of your mercy.” 

“T tell you that sort of stuff is futile. You 
know I love you!”’ 

“Oh, great heaven!’’ Her laughter 
shrilled out so sharply that he started a 
little. ‘How should I know it—how?” 

“Why, Nancy, because it’s true. Have 
I ever looked at any other woman? Haven’t 
I endured your social condescension for 
years? Have you ever permitted me to talk 
anything but business to you at dances, 
dinners—anywhere? I’ve asked you to go 
out with me as seldom as I could make my- 
self, for you’ve always made me mighty 
well feel that your acceptance was only a 
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gracious return for my interest in your busi- 
ness affairs. You’ve never treated me as 
anything except a superior servant. Why, 
Nancy’’—as he drew slowly closer to her 
she closed her eyes against his nearing 
gaze—“‘why, Nancy, I’ve loved you so 
long, silently, that I—I don’t know how to 
express it!” : 

The blood flushed her face so hotly that 
he felt it warm her cheeks, and he drew 
back, leaving her lips untouched. 

“Nothing could make me believe,” she 
finally said, ‘‘that if I hadn’t come to that 
chair and found you, you wouldn’t have 
sneaked out like a housebreaker—and have 
escaped. Why didn’t you rush out to de- 
clare this love of yours before Gran came— 
after Rich left?” 

She smiled scornfully, with lips that 
trembled a little as he hesitated. 

“Nancy, I told you you’d have to forgive 
me for failing my faith in you there for a 
while. Now I can see where I might have 
figured out what was back of it all from 
some of the things he said; but it was 
simply too much for human understanding, 
and I ached so to wring his neck . 

“Please! Let’s end this sheik scene, Pres- 
ton. If you keep me here pinned to the wall 
much longer the situation will grow 
humorous.” 

“You shan’t stir until you promise me, 
on the honor of all your red-headed an- 
cestors, that you’ll marry me tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I'll never marry you! Never! 
Never! Never!” 

Her voice suddenly broke from its control 
like a released spring, each word shrilling 
out in separate discordance. As the silence 
cleared itself of the echoing vibrations a 
new sound possessed it—a sound that in- 
stantly established its sovereignty over 
their own flayed emotions. It came from 
the elevator door. Someone was moaning, 
unevenly, heavily; moaning in dire distress. 

Together, wordless, they were at the 
elevator door. The little car refused to an- 
swer his summons. It was stuck, as so 
often it was; but never before had Madame 
Eaton, with her dignified terror of it, been 
its victim. 

“Oh, dear God,”’ whispered Nancy, “help 
us! Help us!’ 

Together, wordless, but hand in hand, 
they ran for the stairway. At the door on 
the lower floor the moans were slightly 
louder; undoubtedly Madame Eaton had 
crumpled to the floor of the car. The 
electric button was unavailing. 

“It’s nearer the other floor,” said Davis, 
and again hand in hand they fled upstairs, 
Nancy’s hair flying like a flame behind her. 
Again they faced each other blankly, help- 
lessly, before the stubborn oak door that 
would not open. 

““Oh, Preston, get her out!’’ she said in a 
hollow voice, and with a choked cry of utter 
desperation went closely into his arms. 

It was only an instant that love left them 
so, transcended in that planeless realm 
which touches heaven and is called ecstasy; 
but it was an infinite instant and could 
know no ending. 

“We must wake Smithson up quick,” he 
began to say, his lips triumphant with the 
surrender of her trembling ones, “and you 
telephone your electrician and There, 
there, beloved, it’ll be all right.” 

His prophecy blossomed into prompt ful- 
fillment. The oaken door quietly opened 
and Madame Eaton stepped cautiously 
over the sill to the safe solid floor, survey- 
ing them serenely. 

“Well,” she said brightly, ‘heaven 
knows I never expected any good to come 
of this elevator but the wretched thing’s 
done very nicely.” 

They stared at her, forgetfully em- 
braced. 

“Gran! what—what terrible—why 4 
Nancy’s voice lost itself in stammering in- 
coherence. 

Madame Eaton raised her cane—a ges- 
ture that had silenced Nancy since days of 
smallest girlhood. 

“My child, you continually forget that 
my hair was as red as your own. I saw 
Preston sitting in my chair when I was 
talking to you, and I left how he got there 
to the Lord; but I determined to have 
something to do with the way he got out. 
So I entered whole-heartedly into the beau- 
tiful spirit of this eavesdropping evening 
and I waited in the elevator to see if you 
would recognize the ‘nice thing that God 
thought up’ for you. And when I saw you 
were blind to it, I tried a little strategy 
with the stop button and a few good groans. 
I judge that I was successful.”’ 

They went to her, together. 
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j Eventually it will 
# become a lost art— 
y this shaking of to- 
, bacco from the tin can 
into the pipe, and on 
to the floor. For the 
rf wise woman is buying 
a Locktite for every 
pipe-smoking man in 
i the house—and 
Pd throwing her dust pan 
out of the window. 
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f sTILLSO! 


yam ee 


STILLSON* (like Wal- 
worth) is atrade mark and 
registered by its owner— 
the Walworth Manufac- 
turing Company—in the 
U.S. Patent Office, in the 
several states and in for- 
eign countries. 


As useful as 


an extra hand, and 
10 times as strong 


ROUBLE knows it’s licked when 

you walk up to it with a 
Stillson. Anything that’s hard to 
turn is going to let go. Anything 
that sticks is going to change its 
mind. 


A Stillson gives you a grip of 
steel that locks tight as you pull, 
and that releases without jamming 
when you want to take a fresh hold. 


You will find all kinds of uses 
for one (or two) of these wrenches 
—odd jobs round the house that no 
other tool can do so easily for you. 
(The 10-inch size is generally the 
handiest for household use. Hard- 
ware dealers sell all sizes of these 
wrenches, from 6 to 48 inches.) 


A HANDY HOUSEHOLD USE 


When a glass stopper sticks in a bottle, put a 
piece of cloth over the stopper, give it an easy 
turn with a STILLSON—and out it comes. 


ALWORTH 
STILLSON’ 


“‘The Handy Helper in Every Home’’ 
WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Plants at Boston, and Kewanee, II]. Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 
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the wheels of industry, that can lift its dis- 
coverers from poverty to millions overnight. 

Leeper was quite an important figure 
amid the surging mobs. Lease hounds 
pointed him out to prospects as an example 
of success; he was cultivated by drillers 
and production men who hoped to get busy 
on his stuff; and the idlers who always trail 
ready money furnished Bog a retinue. They 
found him a dry hole, however. 

‘“‘He’s tighter’n the bark on a tree,”’ they 
declared in disgust. 

“That woman of his don’t look like it.” 

‘Oh, well—a guy always falls in some 
direction.” 

The big production company men pro- 
nounced Bog a tough proposition to trade 
with. Leeper had a shrewd sense of values, 
and when he named a price or set a basis of 
trade it shut off any fat profits. 

‘“‘He’s got his sights a mile high,” they 
reported to headquarters. 

So they abandoned efforts to buy his 
acreage, figuring that it would finally come 
to them on their own terms if they let him 
stew a while. Bog waited a few weeks to 
see whether they would take the bait, and 
then determined to drill on his own account. 
Circumstances drove him to the step for 
his own protection. On one side of the tract 
of eighty acres he chose for the test was a 
seven-thousand-barrel well; on the other 
side a young Jew, who had come to the 
fields as a peddler, had brought in a gusher 
with a production of twelve thousand bar- 
rels a day, which he promptly sold to one of 
the Standard subsidiaries. Leeper feared 
they would drain his oil before he could get 
down to it, and so the work of drilling was 
rushed at top speed. 

The test proved a duster. Not a sign of 
oil did he get. He put down another. It 
also turned out a dry hole. Concluding 
that the wells offsetting his tract had 
drained a pool, or there was a fault some- 
where, he went far over to another corner 
of his acreage and drilled. 

They got a showing of oil, but shortly 
after the well came in it began to flow salt 
water. Within a fortnight the big gushers 
were all salt, and the production companies 
were pulling their pipe and tools. The field 
was ruined. 

So was Bog. He was busted—cleaned. 
His acreage was worthless, all the money he 
had brought with him was spent, and he 
owed thirty-seven thousand dollars which 
it was extremely unlikely he would ever be 
able to pay. His creditors descended on 
him in a cloud, stripped him of motor cars 
and everything else they could seize, and 
Bog sneaked out of the abandoned town, 
now almost tenantless, with nine dollars in 
his pockets and a diamond ring he had 
managed to hold out. 

He went alone. Of course Fay didn’t 
leave Bog because he was broke, but.on ac- 
count of the quarrels they had over the 
foolish way he handled his business. You 
know how it is—there are finer things in 
this world than money, and if a woman 
can’t get love—and Bog acted so mean and 
ugly at the least little thing she said—well, 
Fay just couldn’t stand such treatment, 
and she went away with the youthful ped- 
dler for a trip to California. Bog made a 
gallant effort to get back the diamonds and 
emeralds and the pearl necklace, but it was 
unavailing. 

Once an oil man, always—there is a fas- 
cination about the game that grips stronger 
than gambling. When Bog cast about in 
his mind for something to do, any other 
business seemed impossible. He could not 
settle down to the grind of an office, even 
were he qualified; he swore he would bump 
himself off before he ever went back to 
farming; and no business opportunities 
offered. There were, however, numerous 
activities connected with the oil industry 
that did not require capital, and he care- 
fully weighed the prospects in each. 

The promotion field struck him as the 
most likely, perhaps because it offered the 
largest returns for the least effort. He had 
the brains and the experience; the other 
fellow ‘could put up the money. But how to 
start? A’ promoter must have something 
to capitalize—at least Bog thought so in 
those days of his fresh innocence. 

The requests he had received from his old 
friends in’ Larrup to be taken in on the 
ground floor recurred. to him. He still 
owned a suitcase of leases. True enough, 
they seemed worthless as things stood, but 
one could never tell whether the field might 
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everybody regarded him as a pest. He had 
reached the depths. 

However, now and again his wife would 
send Bog out as a scout when a new field 
came in. He had no authority to spend any 
money or make any commitments, his mis- 
sion being limited to sizing up the situation 
and wiring her a report. If the prospect 
looked bright she would join him and start 
a lease business, for she had now reached 
the point of handling only stuff that had 
been proved up. This required capital and 
sound judgment, and Mrs. Leeper had 
both. Bog enjoyed these trips and never 
lost hope that some fine day he would make 
a killing on his own account. 

One day in early summer, while winding 
up some business in Houston, Mrs. Leeper 
read in a newspaper of a strike in Larrup 
County. She laughed to herself, deliber- 
ated a moment, then sent for Bog. 

“Where is the Clear Fork of the Blanco?” 
she demanded. 

“Bout ten miles from my home town.” 

“Grab a train and go there.” 

“T got to get me a new suit then,’ he 
protested. 

“What for? That suit’s plenty good 
enough. It looks fine.” 

“Yeh, of course—anything is good 
enough for me. You don’t care a damn if 
your husband does look like a bum. But 
I ain’t going back where people know me, 
and my folks amount to something. No, 
ma’am, I ain’t going back there looking 
like a drifter.” 

“All righty,” said the lady good- 
humoredly. ‘‘Here’s forty dollars, baby. 
Go and get yourself a new suit. But catch 
that early train, mind.” 

Bog took the money and some more she 
gave him for traveling expenses, and 
started out. But on the way to the store 
he began to think over the possibilities. 
Forty dollars was more than he had had at 
one time for his own use in three years. He 
could do something with forty dollars! Bog 
decided the suit he had on would do, if he 
had it pressed and cut the frayed edges of 
the trousers with a scissors. Consequently 
he boarded the train for Larrup a few hours 
later with his suit in the same condition, a 
bottle of corn liquor on his hip, and thirty- 
two dollars above expense money in his 
pocket. 

He did not engage a berth—Mrs. Leeper 
had pronounced ideas of economy and they 
did not embrace the pampering of a de- 
pendent husband. Consequently he did 
not see Fay, who had the drawing-room of 
the Pullman, until he entered the diner for 
supper. And there she was, at table with a 
portly man of mature years. 

‘*She’ll assay a hundred thousand dollars 
on the hoof, right now,’”’ he murmured, and 
tried to efface himself. But Fay spotted 
him at once and crooked a finger in beckon- 
ing. Very reluctantly and shamefacedly, 
Bog got up and went over to her table. 

“Lan’s sakes, Bog,’ she exclaimed, 
“what’s come over you?” 

“Nothing’s come over me. Why?’’ 

“Why, you look so old, Bog! And fat!” 

He knew that she meant he looked seedy, 
too, but he could think of no retort except 
‘Well, you sure enough don’t.”’” And then 
he stood and glared at her. The situation 
delighted Fay. 

“What’re you doing now?”’ 

“T been out in the fields,”’ he said sullenly. 

“Married?” 

“No. That is—why—yes, of course.” 

She laughed and began again on her food. 

“Well, glad to have seen you,” she said 
gayly, and that was all. 

Bog turned and walked back to his seat, 
raging. As he went he heard Fay’s com- 
panion ask, ‘“‘ Who on earth is that fellow?” 

“Oh, somebody I used to know.” 

““What’s his name?”’ 

“Tt used to be Bog. But I guess it’s Mud 
now.” And the big man chuckled. 

Bog grew scarlet. Why hadn’t he bought 
that new suit? Also, he might have shaved 
and slicked up a little. He glanced down at 
his hands, and for the first time in months 
realized that they were rough and ingrained 
with dirt; and he remembered that it was 
while getting a manicure that he had met 
Fay. A manicure! He hadn’t had one in 
five years, 

The train was late next morning, and it 
was nearly noon before they pulled into 
Larrup. Bog was dubious of this return to 
his birthplace, of the attention he would 
attract, of the sharp eyes that would note 
every detail of his dress and manner, and 
translate it into terms of his condition. It 
was one thing to go back as the Boy Mil- 
lionaire, but what would be their attitude 
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toward a busted lease hound? A town 
which had time to spot a new salesman off 
the 9:07 and mentally register every fea- 
ture of his dress and manner would pounce 
on Bog Leeper at the depot platform and 
have him dissected before he reached the 
Kandy Kitchen. 

‘Gee, I hate to face it,’ he muttered as 
the engineer whistled for the crossing. 

But every apprehension vanished when 
he descended the car steps. There was a 
mob at the depot, and it was not a mob of 
home folks. In place of the placid county 
seat he had known, where everybody had 
time to stop to exchange neighborly greet- 
ings and gossip, he found a roaring, churn- 
ing oil town. Strangers from the four 
corners of the earth overran the slow- 
moving citizens in the streets and in the 
square, jammed the hotel lobbies and eating 
houses, turned the bank and the drug stores 
and real-estate offices into exchanges, and 
churned the dust of the Clear Fork road 
into a cloud by day and a stream of flame 
by night. Nobody gave Bog a glance. 

This was a relief, yet he felt oddly disap- 
pointed, too. Some sentiment, deep down, 
resented the presence of these interlopers, 
who brusquely took possession where he 
felt he had well-defined, conceded rights. 
Even the landlady of the Alamo could 
hardly find a moment to welcome him back, 
and when he asked for a room she threw up 
her hands and hooted in derision. How- 
ever, for old time’s sake and six dollars a 
day she did manage to secure him a bed at 
her sister’s house, and after leaving his 
suitcase there Bog got a shave at Jim’s 
place and issued forth on business. 

First he must find out the exact location 
of the discovery well. He felt exultant over 
the prospects. If ever there was a field 
that offered him a chance, this was the one. 
He knew every foot of this old county, and 
his wide acquaintance would stand him in 
good stead. Maybe he’d best drop in at the 
Red Front Drug Store and spy out the lay 
of things before going anywhere. 

As he was passing the First State Bank, 
glancing vainly among the throngs of men 
and women for a familiar face, a big shining 
sedan drew up at the curb and a man 
stepped out. It was Sam. He turned to 
help a woman from the car—Paulula. A 
sort of panic seized upon Bog. He couldn’t 
face them. He would have sneaked away, 
but they had already seen him and he had 


heartily by the hand. 

There was nothing lacking in Paulula’s 
greeting, either. Yet he flushed to the roots 
of his hair and could not find a word to say. 
An abysmal gulf separated them. It was 
his own brother and his old sweetheart, but 
Bog felt shyer with the pair than he would 
with any stranger. 

And Sam? He was almost as embar- 
rassed. A glance was sufficient to tell him 
Bog’s story, and his face betrayed distress, 
but for the life of him he could not voice 
anything. He merely clung to his brother’s 
hand.and looked anywhere but at him. 

“Well, how’s everything?” he asked 
lamely. 

“Fine,” said Bog. 

“Just got in?” 

“Yeh. But I got to leave again tonight.” 

“‘Oh, surely you’re coming to us!’’ ex- 
claimed Paulula. ‘‘You’ll want to see the 
children, and Sam—you’re his only 
brother—why, you might have let us know 
you were coming, Bog!” 

“Yes, ma’am, but it was so sudden. I— 
she—I rh 

“Ts your wife with you?” inquired Sam. 

“No, she couldn’t come. But maybe 
she’ll be along if this field 4: 

And then somebody interrupted and 
claimed Mr. Leeper’s attention. He was 
wanted inside the bank. Yes, important— 
very. He turned back to Bog and said, 
“Say, this is sure-enough bad luck. Paulula 
and I have got to catch that two o’clock 
train for the East and we won’t be back 


looks like.” 

“But, Sam, he simply must come out and 
see the children before they go. You go on 
and finish up at the bank, while I drive him 

“No, thank you, ma’am,”’ replied Bog 
hurriedly. “I just can’t make it today. 
Thank you all the same. I got a lot of 
things to do, and if they ain’t done right 
now it’ll be too late. I’m awful sorry— 
maybe some other time ——” 

“Well, this is a mix-up!’ exclaimed Sam. 
Then he shook Bog’s hand again, looked 
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“Say, I got to get me a flivver!’’ cried 
Bog desperately, seizing hold of a loping 
citizen he knew. 

The man did not recognize him. His 
eyes were glittering, his mouth was open, 
and he was panting. 

“Seven thousand bar’ls and 

“Say, where can I hire me a flivver, 
Reb?” 

“And I own a quarter section not half a 
mile Say, leave me go! Hear?” 

‘Where is this gusher, anyhow, Reb?” 

“On Clem Williams’ farm. Right back 
of his barn, too.” 

Bog let go of his arm as though it were a 
hot poker. For a moment the square reeled 
around him and black specks danced before 
his eyes. Then he shook himself and started 
back toward the Red Front. He felt weak; 
he wanted to crawl off somewhere and think 
this thing out; right now his brain was 
numb. 

The Red Front was empty, and he col- 
lapsed into Mount’s cane-bottomed chair. 
So Clem Williams had brought in a gusher— 
seven thousand barrels a day! 

“And I sold him that land for forty dol- 
lars an acre!”’ he muttered. ‘‘Here I’ve 
been chasing a fortune all over the conti- 
nent for twelve years—and all the time it 
was right in my own back yard!” 
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it would take two years to get two such 
men into the ring, and then only for a few 
rounds, fought for an enormous sum. 

By all this I do not mean to imply that 
brawls started in saloons are desirable. I 
am not in favor of mix-ups either at the 
bar or in the gutter. The prime object of 
boxing is not revenge or satisfaction of 
hate, but skill. Still, such incidents show 
that the men of old had a proper pride in 
their manhood, their ability; and money, 
though always important, was a secondary 
consideration. I may here be accused—and 
justly—of dickering for money myself and 
refusing to take off my coat and take on 
any and all comers on occasion. However, 
I was by practice rather controlled and 
avoided such places as a rule; which makes 
me think—I did have one row in a saloon, 
but only one; and a strange and not very 
creditable affair it turned out to be. 


A Quarrelsome Nuisance 


Some years ago an old-time boxer named 
McGlade kept a café in Cleveland, not a 
saloon exactly, but a first-class restaurant 
with an adjoining bar. He was a wonder- 
fully preserved man and a most interesting 
character, and I had always admired him; 
and when playing in Cleveland I used to 


drop around at least once during my stay- 


to shake his hand and chat over old times. 

On one visit—it was during the time 
I held the title—he got up a little supper 
for me and invited as guests a few friends 
from among the actors playing on the same 
vaudeville bill. The affair was held in a 
room over the bar, 

While upstairs with the group we heard 
some disturbance downstairs, but paid little 
attention, as it seemed at first merely like 
the noise of a blusterer making a nuisance 
of himself. But we found out afterward 
that it was more like real trouble than we 
thought. It seems that a football player, 
a big husky chap, and pretty well known, 
had thrown a few drinks into his big carcass 
and was aching for a fight. He issued one 
of those general invitations to everyone in 
the room, but all were back-stepping it ex- 
cept one smaller fellow, who wore a white 
felt hat—a sort of tin-horn or hick gam- 
bler—who rather fancied himself as a boxer. 

Before the little man in the white hat 
had taken up the challenge, however, the 
bartender, with a wink at the bystanders, 
remarked to the trouble-maker: ‘Jim Cor- 
bett is upstairs. Stick around a while, and 
you can take him on, if ye’re wantin’ a fight 
that bad.” 

“Bring on the ” [I won’t give details 
here] said the noisy one. ‘‘He never could 
fight anyway.” 

This seemed to amuse the rest of the 
crowd, all but the little fellow in the white 
hat who had just screwed his nerve up to 
the point of taking on the football player. 
Now he felt all his courage oozing away. 

“Gee!” he muttered to a friend. ‘‘I’d 
better keep my trap shut. That fellow 
would take on Corbett. He’d murder me!”’ 
Of all this, of course, I was told later. 
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PISTON RINGS 


See that groove 


f 


The slot-and-groove combination is 
fully covered by PERFECT CIRCLE pat- 
ents—no other ring can have this com- 
bination. The continuous groove makes 
it possible to scientifically locate the 
slots in PERFECT CIRCLES, so that the 
cylinder wall never is scraped dry, and 
yet excessive oil consumption and oil- 
pumping are avoided. Always enough 
oil on the cylinder walls—never too 
much. 


Almost Every Car Needs 


PERFECT CIRCLES 


N/APEEIONS of cars in service today use too 
much oil. They foul plugs and valves and eat 
holes in the pocketbooks of their owners. 


That is why the automotive industry gave such 
cordial welcome to PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-Regulating 
piston rings, which now are standard equipment 
in more than 100 motor cars and trucks. 


You can stop excessive oil consumption in your 
car—just as leading car manufacturers are stop- 
ping it—by installing one PERFECT CircLE Oil-Reg- 
ulating ring on each piston. They seldom fail to 
give 1000 or more miles to the gallon of oil and 
they increase the life of your cylinder walls 
through proper lubrication. 


PERFECT CircLeE Oil-Regulating rings are sold and 
installed by progressive car dealers and repairmen 
everywhere. Insist on them for your car. 

PRICE 60c EACH 


Up to and including 4 inches in diameter 
ne to a Piston) 


DEALERS and GARAGEMEN: A valuable book of piston ring infor- 
mation, useful every day, will be mailed you on request. Write for it. 


PERFECT 


INDIANA PISTON RING COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
J. H. TEETOR, President C. N. TEETOR, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Yes! this is it- 


“The liquid floor covering 
that everyone is talkin 
about - applied with a brush 
Easiest to clean - Resists hardest wear 


_forany floor: 


OVERFLOR is entirely different 
from anything you’ve ever used. 


It beautifies and protects all floors, 
creating a fresh, wholesome surface— 
tile-like in appearance—which is eas- 
ily cleaned with a mop. It resists the 
most rugged wear and tear and is im- 
pervious to water, weather, oil and 
grease. 


It prevents the elements of decay 
from attacking the flooring material. 
If your cement floors dust, Koverflor 
will stop it. It will also enhance their 
beauty and add to their value. 


WOOD ORCEMENT 
INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 


Koverflor is supplied in solid colors 
for any floor—wood or cement—in- 
side or outside. Ideal for the porch. 
Also for cellars, garages, factories, 
stores, industrial and commercial 
buildings, steamships, yachts, boats, 
etc. Particularly effective for old floors. 

Economical. Easily applied with a 
brush—just like paint. Hardware and 
paint dealers sellit. If unable to ob- 
tain it conveniently, we will supply 
it direct. 

Fora practical booklet on Koverflor, 
clip the coupon. 


STANDARD VARNISH WoRKS—443 Fourth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 


STANDARD VARNISH Co. of Illinois—2600 Federal Street, Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


FREE for the asking — 


This booklet explains what this re- 
markable product is and does. Clip 
this coupon and mail to our nearest 
office. S.E.P.1 
Name 


Address 


bi) a 


CHECK here if you want us to in- 
clude information about other famous 
Standard Varnish Works products. 


SATINETTE ENAMEL lanl 
—the china-like enamel 


ELASTICA VARNISHES 
—specific varnishes for all purposes 


KWICKWORK AUTO ENAMEL 
—Apply today—Drive tomorrow 
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Meanwhile, the abuse on the part of the 
big boy kept up for some time. Finally we 
finished our supper upstairs, my friends 
filed out, and I came down with McGlade, 
intending to pass through the bar to the 
street and so make my way to the hotel. 

As soon as I entered I saw the crowd 
standing there looking rather funny—sort 
of half scared and yet eager, you know, the 
way harmless people do when they expect 
to be treated to a free scrap. Still, I didn’t 
expect trouble then, not knowing anything 
of what had gone on before. I just thought 
that it was a strange way to act, but that 
these people must be pretty green to think 
I was one of those brawling champions 
who like to intimidate whole roomfuls of 
people, when I was nothing of the sort. 

But the bartender, who saw a chance to 
have some fun with the fellow, called out 
to me, ‘“‘Here’s a guy wants to meet you, 
Mr. Corbett’’—with the emphasis on the 
“meet.’’ So I went up to the bar, facing 
the man who had caused all the trouble, 
and innocently held out my hand. I could 
see that he had been drinking a little and 
looked surly, but I wasn’t at all prepared 
for what was to follow. 

With a sneer he said, ‘‘ You’re Corbett, 
are you? You never could lick anybody”; 
and butting me with his shoulder as I stood 
off guard—he was pretty strong—he shot 
me up against the wall. 

I felt foolish, of course, with all that 
crowd looking on, but I figured that the 
fellow was just feeling a little too good, also 
that he was some friend of McGlade’s and 
was probably all right when he was sober. 
So I pulled myself together and looked at 
McGlade. ‘‘Friend of yours?” I asked. 

McGlade glanced at me significantly. 

“No,” he replied slowly, ‘‘he’s no friend 
of mine.” 


The Saving Sense of Humor 


I did not, of course, know at the time 
that the fellow had often been in the place, 
making himself conspicuous and disagree- 
able, once or twice actually knocking a man 
cold. But I did know that McGlade was 
trying to tip me off that he didn’t care 
what I did to the fellow. 

Actually I grew cold all over then, so 
little did I relish the prospect. I had al- 
ways hated such mix-ups, and feared the 
publicity. There were one or two news- 
papermen present, and such things would 
be sure to get into the papers. And while 
I had always tried to live as an orderly 
citizen, the reputation I had for that 
wouldn’t help me any. People would not 
figure I had been resenting an insult, but 
would ask, ‘‘What was he doing in that 
place, anyway? He was probably pickled”; 
and I would be set down as a nasty- 
dispositioned bully. Thinking of these 
chances I really got a bad case of cold feet, 
such as I never had had in the ring. 

So I said to the chap, trying to smooth 
things over, ‘‘What’s the matter? Feeling 
sort of playful tonight, aren’t you?”” And 
in saying it I was almost as playful as I had 
accused him of being. 

But again he got surly and sneered, 
“You're a big stiff!’’ and repeated, ““You 
never could lick anybody!” 

And still I tried to calm him down, but 
he kept butting me with his shoulder and 
there was strength behind it, for he had 
not taken enough to weaken himself, just 
sufficient to make him pugnacious and, if 
anything, stronger. 

“You don’t want to go around getting 
into rows,” I continued, ignoring the butts. 
“Why, I know you don’t mean anything 
by it. Here’”—and I put my hand on his 
shoulder, friendly enough—‘“‘take a lemon 
and seltzer, and brace up.” 

It all sounds kind of foolish to repeat, but 
all I was trying to do was to avoid a real 
row. Meanwhile, I was not any too well 
pleased with myself, or with the appearance 
I made, for while all the people still stood 
spellbound, and figured that pretty soon I 
would show the man up, I felt that they 
were already beginning to wonder why I 
stood for so much. It certainly didn’t add 
to their respect for me or to my prestige. 

There was only one thing to relieve the 
situation—my sense of humor, which I 
usually have, even at critical times. This 
was appealed to somehow by the sight of 
the cocky little fellow in the white hat, 
whom I now observed for the first time. He 
had a peculiar pitying expression on his 
face—I did not know why, but found out 
afterward—also a look of relief that he 
hadn’t taken on this terrible fellow who was 
bulldozing the champion. 
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enemy to teeth 


‘| it with your tongue 


: 


L 
pp Housanbs of people unconsciously handicap them- 

& selves in domestic and social life with cloudy teeth— 
absolutely without reason. 

Scientists now prove that most people have pretty, 
clear teeth. And that dingy, dull teeth simply indicate a 
condition that can easily be corrected. 
__ You may be one of those people. 
ing teeth and yet not know it. 

_ Now a test is being offered which will enable you to 


find out. The coupon brings it without charge. So it is 
folly not to make it. 


Have really charm- 


‘ ¢ . 

8 
re It’s simply a film—a stubborn film that 
a you can easily remove 

et 


Run your tongue across your teeth. You will feel a film. 
A film that absorbs discolorations and hides the natural 
color and luster of your teeth. 


¥ Many former methods failed to combat that film. That is 
why, regardless of all the care you took, your teeth remained 
“off color”, dingy looking, unattractive. 


hy Remove it, and you, like millions before you, will be sur- 
‘Prised to find that your own teeth are as pretty as anyone's. 
— 


a What it is—how it invites tooth troubles and decay 


“Modern dental practice urges the constant fighting of 
that film. Urges it on grounds of beauty and, more impor- 
tantly, of health. For it is charged with most tooth 
troubles of today. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. It holds 
4 substance which ferments and causes acid. In con- 
ct with teeth, this acid fosters decay. 


_ Germs by the million breed in it and multiply. They, 
With tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


a 


So that same film that hides your pretty teeth is too 
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are gloriously clear 


| —simply clouded with a film coat 
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Send coupon for 10-day test 


Find out by making this unique test. Thousands who 
go through life wishing for beautiful teeth already have 
: them .. . yet never reveal them —or know they have them! 


the great enemy of healthy, sound teeth—an ever-present 
danger in your mouth. 

‘ou must remove it three times daily. It is ever form- 
ing, ever present. Harsh, gritty substances are dangerous 
to enamel. 


New methods 


Now modern science has discovered new and _ radically 
different methods. A. dentifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 


.ferent in formula, action and effect from any you have 


ever known. 


Its action is to curdle that film. Then harmlessly to 
remove it. A new way that is changing the tooth cleansing 
habits of the world. 


Make this test 


To millions this new way has proved the folly of having 
ugly teeth. The folly of inviting tooth troubles and the 
poor health that results. 
It will give you the lustrous teeth you want— quickly. 
Results will surprise you. Mail the coupon now. Why 
not follow new methods which the world’s leading dental 
authorities urge? 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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FREE 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
San Francisco—an argument over the old 
bout was started, and Peter resented some- 
thing a bystander said that implied I was 
Peter’s superior. Not quite himself that 
night, Peter came back with something 
that was worse, when another friend of 
mine—I wouldn’t have had him do it for 
the world—stretched this once great and 
glorious fighter out on the floor—with one 
blow too. Strange to say, the one that de- 
livered the blow had never had a boxing 
glove on in his life. It should not have 
happened—particularly since it was Peter’s 
last fight and not long afterward he passed 
away, from consumption, in a hospital in 
Australia. 

No, I haven’t much use for saloons, and 
though I have always been in favor of tem- 
perance or moderation rather than of ab- 
stinence, I am glad that the 
saloon has gone. But in spite of 
these incidents, and my own con- 
duct as illustrated in the story, I 
rather like those old fighters who 
would fight at the drop of the hat. 
While a little too pugnacious 
sometimes, they are more to be 
respected than the modern “‘scrap- 
pers’? who won’t fight under any 
circumstances unless they hear the 
chink of the coin. And there is 
something rather fine, too, about 
the man who has enough confi- 
dence in his skill and ability and 
courage to enter a fight where the 
winner takes all. They don’t do 
that today, the sporting chance 
that makes any sport worth while 
has been so largely eliminated. 


Poor Sport 


Perhaps it is conditions of the 
world now, and not the fighters 
themselves that are to blame. For 
everything seems to have been 
more or less commercialized in 
every walk of life. But it is sad 
to see, for it means that much of 
the picturesqueness, the color, as 
some of my playwright friends 
would say, has gone. Gone, too, 
are the old fighters with personal- 
ity; and there are few, if any, to 
take their place. And rough and 
blustering swaggerers as those old 
boys often were, and full of faults, 
they were human, not mere ma- 
chines going through more or less— 
chiefly less—skillful motions for the sake of 
the dough. For all the big audiences now- 
adays, the stage is poorer that the old giants 
have made their exits. 

Another drawback to progress is the 
presence of three judges in the ring, thus 
distributing the blame for unfair decisions. 
One man alone should have the responsi- 
bility of declaring the winner. With three, 
he always has a perfect alibi, can shift the 
blame; and, should there be an inclination 
to fixing a fight, there is more chance for 
such crookedness, I think, under the pres- 
ent arrangement. 

Still more serious is the leniency shown 
by the boxing commission toward boxers. 
They do not make fighters open up. This is 
an expression that all who have attended a 
bout and who have seen a fighter come out 
from his corner, immediately wrap his arms 
around his head, stall and go in his shell, 
from the very start, will understand. It is 
a proper course to take, and shows head- 
work, if a fighter is in trouble or hurt and is 
trying to weather a round. Too few boxers 
understand the art then. But to goin one’s 
shell when one is fresh, to be afraid to try 
one’s skill and equipment of blows then, is 
to defeat the purpose of boxing. Further, 
the boxer who acts in this way prevents 
a willing opponent from making a fight of 
it. If he is tough and can stand a little 
punishment he knows he can weather the 
few rounds of the limited bouts permitted 
these days by sticking in his shell, and stall- 
ing and clinching at every opportunity. No 
science is shown—in fact, more would be 
displayed in running away, as that might 
take some fancy footwork. None of the 
spectators can learn anything of the art, 
and do not get either action or a run for 
their money; they just see one of those 
petting parties that are so popular, they 
say, and which can be witnessed in a parlor 
or an automobile without paying good 
money for the sight. 

Such practice is really so common that 
people hailed the Firpo-Dempsey bout as 
one of the wonder fights of history. Here 
they saw that action that they always want 
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and which is so unusual to witness now- 
adays that they figured they were seeing 
something marvelous. Such spirited bouts 
were the rule in the old days. Fighters 
would have been ashamed not to mix it, 
and referees saw to it that they did; and 
the newer officials might take a leaf out of 
the old book to good advantage. 

Perhaps the real reason for the evil and 
the loss in fighting spirit and skill is that 
fighters do not serve the right apprentice- 
ship. It is the same as in other trades. 
Many a fighter who is tough and sturdy 
can, after a year or so of fighting in which 
he has learned but little, pose as a con- 
tender for some championship. They do 
not go through the grueling grind of many- 
round and finish fights; and many cham- 
pions dodge stiff return matches whenever 
they can. 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C. 
James J. Corbett in His Box at the Yankee Stadium 
Watching the Third Game of the World’s Series 


Another cause, too, is the lack of good 
boxing instructors. Thirty and more years 
ago there were many skilled teachers. Why 
the ranks have been so depleted I don’t 
know, and I have often wondered about it. 
Is it because the majority of people no 
longer care for the art of self-defense—that 
is, of themselves—and prefer to pay to see 
people practice it, from nice seats and at a 
safe distance? Come to think of it, one 
does not see so many fistic settlements of 
arguments on the street these days. 
man usually accepts an insult or a blow, or 
else tells it to the judge. Even the old gang 
fights of boys are practically a thing of the 
past. A good thing, too; I have never my- 
self indulged in indiscriminate rowing, nor 
do I like to see others constantly looking for 
trouble. Still, it might be a good thing if 
the men who follow golf should devote just 


a little of their time to learning how to de-: 


fend themselves, as so many who called 
themselves gentlemen used to do in the 
nineties. It would keep them fit at fifty, 
and I do not believe it would make them 
much more blood-thirsty and dangerous. 
You couldn’t call Theodore Roosevelt 
exactly that, or Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
who loved to put on the gloves, or that 
prince of gentlemen, Maurice Barrymore. 


Football Accidents 


And, speaking of brutality, there is not 
so much in the game as many think; cer- 
tainly not more than football has for me, 
though in that sport one does not aim di- 
rectly to hurt the opposing players—that 
is, as a rule. Anyone who has witnessed 
many games will make that exception. And 
people who flock to these games, stand for 
its roughness. Why, at the last I attended 
I saw an old gentleman, who was the picture 
of what a dear old gentleman should be, and 
a girl who would make any man look twice, 
and both shouted themselves hoarse when 
a member of the rival team was carried 
with a broken ankle off the field. And they 
would have been insulted had you given 
them tickets to see a bout. 
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Now it is true that many fighters are 
killers, as they say, and quite savage in ac- 
tion; but it isn’t that they delight in hurt- 
ingaman. There’s a job on hand, and they 
want to make a quick finish of it. And usu- 
ally these very men when out of the ring are 
kindly enough. It is perhaps the onlookers 
who have the real lust for blood, but most 
of those who are accustomed to the ring are 
more interested in the science and skill. I 
know that I in my fights took no delight in 
inflicting damage. I did what I had to, but 
my head was working all the time—plan- 
ning what I would do, watching my man, 
trying this trick and that, as much almost 
as in a game of checkers or chess. I wasn’t 
just a wild Irishman heaving a brick or 
brandishing a bloody shillalah. Quickness 
of hand, of eye, of foot, science and strat- 
egy were what I was thinking of, excepting 
in rare instances when I lost my 
temper; and I couldn’t afford to 
do that often, though I did once— 
when I fought Charlie Mitchell. 

I was tempted to on another 
occasion—this time in a bout with 
my sparring partner when a crowd 
was watching us spar. He was a 
big burly fellow; and the funny 
part of the whole incident is that 
he had always been a devoted 
friend of mine. 


Friends Again 


Even in sparring for practice, 
one occasionally gets a clip that 
hurts, and he got one from me that 
morning. He had often had them 
before, but now for the first time 
in his life he suddenly lost his 
temper. 

He grabbed me, tried to kick 
me and then throw me down; in 
short, to engage in a rough and 
tumble like those informal but 
bloody bouts the lumbermen like 
to stage up in Canada. 

At first I couldn’t understand it, 
thought he was just playing a 
trick, was off his feed or else had 
gone loco. 

But no! There was fire in his 
eye. He meant business. Quickly 
I managed to secure an inside 
hold, held out both his arms 
and prevented him from kneeing 
me, then whispered in his ear so 
that the amazed spectators 
couldn’t hear, ‘“‘Come, what’s the 
matter? Pull yourself together.”’ But all 
he did was to let out a roar like a wounded 
lion, wrench himself away, and in doing 
that he tried to elbow me in the eye. 

I was helpless. I didn’t want to hurt him, 
yet he had turned a friendly sparring bout 
into a fierce and foul fight, and I was in 
danger. I was tired, too, from trying to off- 
set this bigger man’s wrestling and throw- 
ing. And his rage, it seemed, had added 
another hundred to his two-twenty pounds. 
But I had to lick him. There was no other 
way out, unless I wanted to be licked in- 
stead. At once I saw my opportunity. 
Having hold of one of his arms, I quickly 
rushed him off balance, shot him against 
the wall, held him there with my forearm 
jammed against his chin, and yelled, “Do 
you want to be friends or to fight?” 

At this a villainous look came into the 
eyes of the usually kindly man. Brady 
jumped between us, but I yelled, “Keep 
out of this!’’ And the crowd stood around, 
petrified. Then I jumped back and as he 
lunged at me, swinging wild haymakers, I 
danced and ducked out of his way, then hit 
him on the chin. He went down, pretty 
groggy. Then up he came, roaring. I 
knocked him down again, this time almost 
out. He was helpless. , 

Seeing him so, I seized him, pulled him to 
his feet, shook him, and still holding both 
his arms, told him, “I don’t want these 
people to go out, thinking I’ve been ill- 
treating you and that you hate me. Apolo- 
gize to me, quick. Did I ever hurt you 
willingly or insult you? Come, I want you 
to square me now.” 

The tears now came into his eyes, he put 
his arms around me and said, “Jim, I’m 
just a plain damn fool.” 

After that, if anything, we were even 
better friends. 

But the point I am trying to make is 
that the fighter does not necessarily feel 
like some man-eating lion, wanting to kill 
his man. 

Why, in that professional bout with 
Dominick McCaffrey, in Brooklyn, years 
ago, when I hit Dominick three or four 
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Frank Slavin, and many others it would 
take too long to mention, you will not think 
this an absurd claim. 

When he first entered an American ring, 
Griffo was ridiculed, but soon the laugh was 
on the other side. For how he could fight! 
He was not a beauty to look at—until the 
gong rang. Then you would rub your eyes. 

Still his very build helped him. Short 
and compact in body, he had a heavy- 
weight’s neck, head and shoulders, sort of 
tapering down to his feet. His style com- 
bined the best of a more modern school with 
something of the tactics of old Jem Mace, 
who, by the way, came decades before 
Sullivan and Jake Kilrain, and was a better 
boxer than either. After Mace, for a while, 
boxing declined, slugging prevailing, until 
in the early nineties the art looked up 
again. 

Now one of Jem’s best tricks was duck- 
ing and riding the blows—that is, swinging 
his head to left or right with his opponent’s 
blows so that he was not hit full force. 
Griffo carried these tricks to even greater 
perfection. I spent years of study and 
application at the art, and have been cred- 
ited with some skill, but I never could equal 
Young Griffo. Of course, a heavyweight 
with a long rangy back has not the natural 
advantage for these tricks possessed by a 
short-coupled man, but even allowing for 
that handicap, he was my superior. Where 
the modern heavy, who pays little atten- 
tion to such things, ducks, say five or ten 
per cent of the blows aimed at him, I trained 
myself thus to escape say twenty per cent, 
but Young Griffo could avoid altogether or 
so that they merely shaved him, fully fifty 
per cent. That will give you some little 
idea of the marvel he was. He did not show 
flashy footwork, perhaps, but then, he 
didn’t need to. He could stand on a dime 
and duck or ride half the blows the clever- 
est man could start for him. Now there is 
one method that will beat such tactics—a 
rally of right and left uppercuts, but few 
boxers understand this, and, anyway, 
Young Griffo was clever enough to stand 
off even such an offense. 


Young Griffo’s Career 


And he could hit hard enough for all 
practical purposes. By this I mean to im- 
ply that no really clever scientific man hits, 
as a rule, as hard as a slugger. This is not 
due to inability. The clever man deliber- 
ately makes of himself a fast-moving target, 
and, being continuously on the move, does 
not set himself to deliver his own blows as 
does the slower-moying slugger. He hits, 
on the move, short quick punches with 
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enough dynamite in them to wear down his 
man. Later, when he has his opponent 
groggy, then he can set himself with all the 
deliberateness he wants, to put over the 
knock-out blow. 

Such was Young Griffo’s style. He would 
duck and ride the blows, making the other 
man look positively ridiculous, meanwhile 
tiring his man out and ultimately wearing 
him down until he would be an easy victim; 
and he would so show up any featherweight 
of today. 

But Young Griffo had one fault, not in 


boxing equipment but of judgment outside: 


the ring. It was the only thing that kept 
this cleverest of all fighters from becoming 
champion after he reached these shores. 
He loved the bright lights far too well. Not 
long after his first appearances here, in 
which he excited so much admiration, he 
refused to train properly, and grew careless. 
He was soon forced to fight out of the 
feather and in the lightweight class—not 
because of natural growth or development, 
but by sheer fat! And soon he started fast 
to decline. 

A tragedy, yes, but too common among 
fighters. Too often they write their own 
epitaph: “‘He defeated himself !’’ 


A Look at the Lightweights 


But to turn to the lightweights: There 
was a sweet bunch of them scrapping their 
way through, in the nineties and in the new 
century up to 1907—Jack McAuliffe, Frank 
Erne, George Dawson, of Australia; and 
George, better known as Elbows, McFad- 
den; the two Kids, Lavigne and McPart- 
land; Dal Hawkins, English Jimmy Carroll, 
and little black Joe Gans. And since that 
last-named year we have had Jimmy Britt 
and Ad Wolgast, then, to name just those 
of first-class, Ritchie and Welsh, and finally 
your own Benny Leonard. 

Now all had their points, but many their 
weaknesses, too, which in some cases pre- 
vented their being ranked quite at the top. 

For instance, Kid McPartland, who was 
clever and fast, was not a real scrapper, just 
a showy boxer; and on the other hand, Dal 
Hawkins, who packed the heaviest punch 
of any that ever fought in the lightweight 
class—a statement that goes also for the 
present generation—showed no judgment 
at all in the ring. 

English Jimmy Carroll could fight and 
was game, but he was defeated by Jack 
McAuliffe in forty rounds when both were 
in their prime. And Erne, a marvel for 
science, has his black mark—a defeat by a 
feather, which cannot be explained away 
entirely by his making the weight. 
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Among the more modern men, Freddie 
Welsh, like McPartland, was .fast and 
clever, but spent too much time in merely 
cuffing his man; and Jimmy Britt, though 
one of the most intelligent of all boxers, as 
a hitter was never deadly enough. Willie 
Ritchie was too open, though he was noted 
for his courage; and as for Ad Wolgast, a 
veritable sponge for punishment and a man 
of superb stamina, he never picked up more 
than the first rudiments of science in his 
years in the ring. And, going back to El- 
bows McFadden, a capable and great fighter, 
he never showed quite enough to be hailed 
the champion of champions, as one calls 
the long roll. 

Ruling these out, then, from consider- 
ation for the very first place, Dawson, 
McAuliffe, Leonard, Lavigne and Joe Gans 
alone are left. 

Dawson would be a wonderful candidate 
in a finish fight, but since under present 
laws only short bouts are permitted, he 
must be waved out. In ten to fifteen rounds 
he would surely be outpointed by Leonard 
today. 

Gans and McAuliffe were, I should say, 
about on a par; the former, a fast, aggres- 
sive and extremely courageous fighter, and 
Jack, one of the craftiest, hardest-hitting 
and quickest of foot that ever stepped into 
a ring. 

What a personality McAuliffe was! In- 
spiring awe when in the ring, for one never 
knew what he would do next, and com- 
pelling admiration when on parade—he was 
such a picture, the perfect Beau Brummell 
of the nineties with that high hat and cut- 
away, and his gentlemanly—as they used 
to put it—predilection for the ponies and 
wine. This last affection he carried a bit 
too far, though, sometimes choosing as one 
of his seconds, in important fights; a cham- 
pagne bottle! And this sort of second has 
a big advantage over the usual choice—it 
can stay in the ring all the time, and can be 
consulted quite as frequently in the inter- 
missions. 


High Place for Lavigne 


How much this sort of thing hurt him I 
don’t know. He stayed pretty well at the 
top during the years he fought, but on the 
whole, I should be inclined to think Lavigne 
shaded him, partly on the count of condi- 
tion, more because Lavigne possessed in 
such an amazing degree all the qualities 
that go to make up the fighter. He was as 
aggressive and quick as any—marvelously 
so for one of his short stocky build—quite 
as game as Wolgast or Battling Nelson, and 
far cooler than most. And he could stand 
more punishment than any little man I 
have seen—as much as a big heavyweight, 
in fact, which is considerable of a tribute, 
don’t you think, when one remembers 
Sharkey and Jeff? He never fought a better 
battle than the memorable thirteen-round 
fray with the famous Joe Walcott. Though 
the latter was a welterweight who could 
take on heavies, the Kid carried the fight 
to him all the way. 

So, all things considered, Lavigne should 
come first, unless it be the present holder 
of the title, as some insist. To see how they 
compare, let’s study Benny for a moment 
and look over his record, analyze some of his 
battles before we match him with Lavigne 
and McAuliffe in these mythical battles 
between present champions and those of 
long ago. 

When he first came out of the amateur 
class, he did, I must admit, impress me at 
once. He showed speed of hand and foot 
and a fighting brain. He was still a little 
amateurish, though, showing his nervous- 
ness by forgetting every once in a while to 
clench his hands—hit too often with the 
open glove, merely slapping his man, And 
he was fidgety and a little too anxious to hit 
and get away, and his legs appeared not 
flexible, but too tense—all faults natural 
to a man when first fighting as a pro. 

After that debut I saw him on a number 
of occasions, and he was improving by leaps 
and bounds. Up, up he went until he fought 
Freddie Welsh the last time and gained the 
championship. And I said to myself, ‘“‘ Here 
is one great lightweight. He shows more 
class than any fighter I have seen in many 
years. Of all, he comes nearest to filling 
my eye.” 

A few years ago I saw his first fight with 
Lew Tendler, and I was disappointed but 
not surprised to see the champion’s bad 


‘showing. I say “not surprised,” for Lew 


was a southpaw—a left-hander. And these 
are always hard, even for a clever man, to 
diagnose, Right foot, right hand out—the 
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Instant Heat Means 
Constant Comfort 


This Time of Year \\\ 


ARCH comes in like a lamb—and goes out 
like one—for the home equipped with 
Welsbach Radiant Heat. However cold the 
weather outside, however sudden the changes 
in temperature, comfortable warmth is always 
within immediate reach with this unequalled 
form of auxiliary heat at hand. At a twist of 
its self-lighter, clay glowers ignite to red hot ra- 
diance and flood your room with high-powered, 
penetrating warmth and bright, open-fire glow. 
Chill and dampness vanish like magic in the 
charmed circle of its radiant warmth. 


The instantaneous response and high heating 
efficiency of Welsbach Radiant Heat, and its 
trouble-free, odorless, economical operation 
explain its ever-increasing popularity. More 
people every day are coming to realize that it 
is the only sensible method of getting the 
warmth that comfort demands through change- 
able spring weather when a furnace fire is a 
troublesome extravagance. Its splendid use- 
fulness helping out the furnace in icy mid- 
winter, too, is causing thousands to wonder 
how they ever got along without it. 


Welsbach Radiant Heaters are specially 
equipped to give long-lasting service, as well 
as quick, generous warmth. Features like a 
wire screen protecting the burner opening 
from lint and dust, and rust-proof burner caps 
—exclusive with Welsbach—are of the utmost 
importance to satisfactory operation of a gas 
heater. In every detail of materials and work- 
manship, Welsbach Heaters can be depended 
upon to give you, year after year, the full 
heating value of every foot of gas consumed. 


See your dealer or gas company about the 
model best suited to your individual needs. 
Prices $8 to $94.50, east of the Mississippi 
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Nine exclusive fea- 
tures are nine rea- 
sons for the excep- 
tional efficiency 
and service of 
Welsbach Radiant 
Heaters—nine 
reasons why you 
should insist upon 
the Welsbach name 
if you want the 
most heat for the 
least money. 
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Heater illustrated is No. 
29 with andirons. Eight 
glowers. Equipped with 
Finish, ox- 
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awkwardness of it throws a man off unless 
he has fought other left-handers before. 

And Tendler, a slam-bang, hard-hitting 
fighter, had a world of confidence and was 
also dead game. The referee declared the 
bout a draw, following the usual custom, 
when the fight is at all close, of favoring the 
champion. But I would have given the de- 
cision to Tendler that night, for he won the 
majority of rounds on points and twice had 
Leonard so groggy that he was almost out. 
However, I was pleased at the way Benny 
fought toward the finish, and remarked to 
a friend who was disappointed in the fight, 
‘Wait for the return match. If Leonard is 
as good as I think he is, he will show up 
differently then.’’ You see, I knew Tendler 
wouldn’t change either style or tactics, and 
I believed Leonard was keen enough to 
change his and also to have learned how to 
beat his rival next time: In fact, I.had no- 
ticed that during the last two periods. of 
this first fight he was doing that very thing— 
solving Lew’s style, carrying the. fight. to 
him, and frequently beating him to the 
punch. - Jepcs Lusi 

Toward the end he. was using straight 
lefts on his man—and a southpaw is always 
easy for a straight left followed by a quick 
right. Also. he was frequently feinting 
Tendler out of position, and was confusing 
him. by varying his attack, suddenly slug- 
ging when least expected, or starting little 
rallies of quick punches that rattled off 
Tendler’s body in a swift tattoo. — - 

Well, Benny had solved Tendler very 
thoroughly the next time they met. He did 
all the things, showed all.the stuff he had 
displayed in the last two rounds of the first 
fight—and more. All the way through he 
had his opponent practically tied up in 
knots, and deservedly earned the decision 
which he now won. ait 

So I like almost all of Leonard, who is one 
of the very worthiest of champions. About 
him I am doubtful of only, one thing—his 
ability to go the distance.’ Probably he can; 
or could have when at his best; it has just 
been his luck that he has had no chance to 
show his heart and stamina over a long 
route. 

And right there, I think, you have one of 
the reasons why fighters are less sturdy to- 
day, as a class. Leonard has been fighting 
twelve-round and shorter bouts most of the 
time since he eased into the picture; and it 
is so with most fighters under our present 
laws. The old twenty-five-round and finish 
fights not only took more out of a man, but 
put more into him—of sturdiness and tough- 
ness—and were a sure test of a man’s 
stamina and last-ditch courage.’ 

That test is psychological as well as phy- 
sical. If a man is smart, knows all the 
tricks, and is matched with one of his 
weight, he is-sure he can weather a-limited 
number of rounds, barring an accident. But 
when he shakes hands with a tough antag- 
onist whom he must fight to the finish or 
the end of a long twenty-five rounds, he is 
not so sure of himself. And confidence is so 
much of the game, the lack of it a big handi- 
cap. And many a man has had the best of 
it and badly outpointed his man for the 
first twelve or fifteen rounds of a long fight, 
and then been knocked out by a sturdier 
though less skillful opponent. 

And there is a great difference in the 
make-up of men who are apparently equal 
in ability and who seem, even to the ex- 
perts, to be very fairly matched. As the 
long battle goes on, some lose heart as they 


tire, others become but. the more deter-» 


mined. It is then that a man’s full 
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change could be impressed on me; and then 
the dark Howat Penny, the early blast fur- 
naces of Pennsylvania. 

It would seem, then, that the Dower 
House was the actual author of my books 
and success; more than this—I firmly be- 
lieve that it kept me alive. It became my 
hackground and gave me my being. Ex- 
cept for the periods of ingratitude that over- 
took me in the fall, rebellions against the 
inevitable, it rested me; the only place 
which had accomplished that difficult if 
perhaps unimportant end. When I walked 
into the Dower House the clamor in my 
head practically, comparatively, stopped; 
I’dsit in the front room, before the blackened 
eave of the fireplace, and the accumu- 
lated decades of stillness would touch, en- 
velop, calm, me; after a little, if it were late 
afternoon, I would recover from the three 
thousand words written that day. When I 
was away, in the dark crises of mental 
dread which added nothing to the pleasure 
of existence, merely to think of the long 
stone facade set so squarely against its hill 
was to find an enormous relief. 

With my mind full of this I had watched 
Dorothy seated on the floor and drawing 
over milk-white legs the sheerest of stock- 
ings—what different women, with that 
same movement in that same room, had 
put on what different stockings, thick and 
homemade! What different men, in the 
dimmest morning, had hurried into stout 
breeches there! Farmers and the wives of 
farmers with the generations of their chil- 
dren . . . and now, in their place, were a 
childless writer and his wife. But the older 
lives and days had laid their beneficent 
tyranny on the present, and I was to con- 
tinue to the finish of my books in the tradi- 
tions of their house. 


x 


t 


It was soon after my return from the 
West that I first realized the sensations of 
a proprietorship in the soil: I had walked 
down the hill from West Chester and, in 
place of keeping on to the lower entrance of 
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Pleasant because it is pure 


THE more often you use a product the more im- 
portant are its purity and palatability. The reasons 
are obvious. 


Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate (bicarbonate of 
soda) is a highly purified, clean, 
It is entirely free from impurities which 


snow-white 
powder. 
impart the bitter, alkaline taste to ordinary 
bicarbonate of soda. It will not irritate the most 
sensitive stomach. 


You will prefer Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda, 
not only because it is pure and pleasant to take, 
but because of its high medicinal value. 


Here is a product for your medicine cabinet 
that will have your physician’s approval, for he 
himself uses and recommends Squibb Products 
because of their purity. In the higher develop- 
ment of chemistry, as applied to medical service, 
Squibb has taken an important part for more 
than sixty years. 


Insist on Squibb Household Products for your 
medicine cabinet. . . Squibb’s Castor Oil (Taste- 
less), Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil (palatable—vitamin 
tested), Squibb’s Epsom Salt Special (bitterless, 
palatable), Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Your 
druggist has them. 
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- E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 
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What is 
Culture y 


Perfect manners? Education? 
Poise? Finished taste in dress? 


All play a part. Yet there is 
another quality you instinctively 
look for in people of genuine re- 
finement—perhaps one might call 
it the gift of hospitality. 


Go into their homes and somehow 
every detail that could possibly 
contribute to your pleasure and 
comfort seems to have been 
provided. 


They are not rich homes always, 
but always they are thoughtful 


homes. And in such homes you 
will almost invariably find our 
product. For A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
Toilet Paper, with its exquisite 
texture and pure wood pulp con- 
tent, insures that perfect standard 
of quality which gentlefolk insist 
upon in all the personal accessories. 


Four rolls of A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue are a year’s supply 


A.P.W. PAPER CO. | 


AEB AINING N. 


The rolls of Toilet Paper listed below 
Paws 


are now identified by the A. 
checker doll wrapper. 


A.P. W.Satin Tissue 
—Pure White—Fort 
Orange—Cross Cut 
—Bob White and 
Onliwon toilet paper 
and paper towels. 


Send for a Rag Doll 
Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute three color 
cloth doll, 12 inches high (ready to’ be cut out and 
stuffed). 
Get a Doll’s House Free 

$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll’s house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name. 


S..E. P. 3 Dealer's Name 


StopFoot Pains 


INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 

Non-Skid Arch Support is the improved typeof arch saver, 
perfected through our 35 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of all types of body braces. Elastic and light-weight. 
The adjustable, Non-skid cushion pad conforms to every 
movement of instep muscles and corrects fallen arches and 
foot strain. Overcomes pain in ball of foot and heel. Corrects 
other foot troubles by supporting and strengthening muscles. 

Positive Relief for Corns, Callouses, Bunions 

Eliminates use of metal plates and leather liners. Worn 
by men, women and children with any style shoes and no 
larger size required. 


NON-SKID 


ARCH 


SUPPORT 


Made in pink or black to fit every 
foot. Guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. Thousands in use. 
Endorsed by physicians. 

State size of shoe when ordering. 
With a pad $2.00 pair; regular 
pad $1.50; without pad $1.00. If 
your druggist, chiropodist or dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Sentin 
plain package. C. O. D. if desired. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO. 
Founded 1893 
Dept. L 


Specialty salesmen wanted for the trade 
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| it, for the town 


| press shingles, could 
| be laid across the 
| blackened walls. 


| had a clearer per- 


| saw it in its instinc- 


| love of land was 
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my lawn, I went up the short steep rough 
ascent of land that I was planning for an 
apple orchard. I stopped, for some for- 
gotten reason, midway of the path just per- 
ceptible through the weeds; and suddenly I 
said to myself that I was on my own place. 
This slope, the weeds, the earth, were mine; 
it was my ground. I stamped a foot into 
the earth, and it seemed to me that a sense 
of security, of power, of affection, came up 
through my shoes in response. 

I looked about with a new gaze, a fresh 
attention: the rain had cut a deep gully on 
the right . . . the hill would have to be dif- 
ferently drained. Some upper limbs in the 
maple trees must be cut out. Pride filled 
me. It was exactly as though, like the 
maples, but of another fiber, I had roots in 
the ground. Now it would be more useless 
than ever to long, in October, for a complete 
freedom—the intangible roots of a love and 
a responsibility, made infinitely stronger by 
realization, bound me to some acres of land 
and a house. 

The land foremost; I had not expected 
that. Then I understood that the Dower 
House might be de- 
stroyed, but the 
ground never. Un- 
desirable surround- 
ings couldn’t debase 


would never reach 
beyond it in my life, 
the orchard on the 
town side would 
protect me there, 
and across the road 
was the perpetual 
open fairway of a 
golf course. 

Yes, the house 
might be burned, 
but another roof, 
not necessarily 
of hand-drawn cy- 


Then, as well, I 


ception of the word 
patriotism; I 


tive, its beginning 
and best, sense. The 


purely local, it came 
from long attach- 
ment to a locality, 
to a field, no matter 
how obdurate, to a 
line of trees against 
the sky, a spring in 
a hollow. When 
men fought against 
civil tyranny or in- 
vasion it was to pre- 
serve the integrity 
of their image of 
those associations 
and of a separate 
spot. And, when 
villages and farms 
and provinces were 
gathered into great 
governments, men’s 
feelings for a defi- 
nite place became 
widespread and di- 
luted and inexact; 
their patriotism was 
symbolized by a 
flag. 

It was at that. time, I have no doubt, I 
wrote, in a paper on Chicago, that people in 
the high dark traps of city tenements must 
lose all their sense of the reality, of any 
good, in a country. They scarcely ever, 
except in electrically lighted parks of cheap 
mechanical entertainment, in the swift pas- 
sage of machines over roads paved and 
black like the streets of the cities, saw the 
land. And what they did see wasn’t theirs; 
more than that, they didn’t want it. Their 
ideas, their ideals, had changed. I wasn’t, 
here, complaining, attempting the vain as- 
sertion that there must be a return to the 
country; the motion was almost wholly in 
the opposite direction; I was simply in- 
terested in the fact that patriotism was 
becoming an artificial quality, a word sur- 
rendered to the politicians. 

There were so many people now in Amer- 
ica to whom its past meant nothing; the 
present and future naturally were their sole 
concern; it was the business of the past to 
hold itself in the eyes and hearts of the 
present; and when it failed to do that 


“neither books nor instruction could keep it © 
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important or alive. The tradition, the feel- 
ing, the affection, must be carried in an 
unextinguished spark. The melancholy 
truth was that a land of freedom and justice, 
for which all the oppressed of the earth 
would gloriously fight, didn’t in America 
exist. Whoever came here with that opti- 
mistic conviction, burning beforehand with 
gratitude, lost it soon. He endured a great 
deal for a long or short period, and then 
proceeded to make the United States over 
in his own image. The trouble was that 
there wereso many and such diverse images. 

Against that the Dower House still main- 
tained inviolate its memories; and, with 
my feet on its soil, I felt that strength of 
continuity, of attachment to something 
beautifully tangible, tangibly beautiful. It 
was the only absolute security in my imper- 
fect grasp of the material world. I forget 
what followed, or if I spoke to Dorothy 
about the realization that had so suddenly 
possessed me; I must have walked on into 
the house, preserving for a little at least my 
emotion. It sank, of course: when I next 
went up the path from the highway I would 


A Doorway 


have been entirely oblivious of the fact that 
the ground was mine. Life at that eleva- 
tion would soon become too rare to endure. 
But the recognition that I was a proprietor 
in the earth of Pennsylvania became part 
of me to color what I thought and wrote. 

I began to wonder who would live in the 
Dower House after us; I could think of no 
one in our immediate families who could be 
certain of coming to West Chester for life. 
But whoever it was through all his years 
there he would be conscious of us; he 
would be, in a special but very valid sense, 
our legatee. Old people would say to him, 
I remember your house when Joseph Her- 
gesheimer lived there. The writer, I mean. 
The old are very explicit, afraid of being 
misunderstood. And the aged speaker 
would, I hope, in the manner. of dwellers in 
the past, express in his voice the conviction 
that things had been better then. I could 
still hear him: 

I can recollect, as plain as yesterday, 
when he pulled the house down; it was 
nineteen twenty one or two, about there. 
And he was particular. Nobody today is as 


particular as he was. 
and he had a carpenter 
wouldn’t see a carpent 
either. It was in the fall 
And whoever then own 
had been mine would fe | 
and half interested, precis 
listened to tales of what had | 
on my ground. ii 
I had become, too, one wit 
my countryside; the years 
Chester County had rema 
substance. I was a peculiar 
ure; my successes and my 
its tongues, local tongues ; 
sparing and affectionate. 
watched me, as I grew old 
come into the town in them 
appear into the simple and ¢ 
way of the building where 1} 
watched me walk from the), 
and then ride, driven by Do 
Masterson, who was also 
could tell that it was comny 
taste for baggy knickerbo, 


had been laid before me # 


cutting my hair; heha' 
covering, printed with hi 
ers pale from many was 
my neck, and I had be 
thought. I hardly hea 

clicking of the scissors, 1 
and mirror before me 


colorful brown of my you! 
Mr. Miller, that cant 
he assured me that it 
cally into his mirror, an 
in a fleet clarity of visio) 
palled me: I had pai 
writing, in approxim 
perhaps seventeen be 
papers and stories. M 
my first years in the Di 
different, an actually y 
(Continued on F¢ 
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{ Dorothy and Hazleton 
1, John Hemphill, and I. 
| would have then, as often 
j g with us, was beginning 
jaw in the city. This was 
4, informal Clarence, and I 
i orothy would get up in the 
iter mornings—it couldn’t 
cafter six o’clock—to make 
f:. She’d light a lamp and, 
jpped hastily in whatever 
sappear downstairs. Soon 
Mm: as I stirred him into 
eye of the utmost malig- 
pear above the blankets, 
er monosyllable, muffled 
ij2, it would be drawn back 
wouldn’t begin to get up 
4Dorothy called a warning 
dave to force him out of bed. 
hen this wasn’t necessary, 
2 very late in the morning, 
lressed and morose, and 
f{ the open fire, regarding 
sfavor anyone who might 
(led. He was such a precise 
as early as those years, it 
uld be successful. Once, 
1, he brought us a new and 
1opener. It was primarily 
‘it there were many other 
1: toit. We went at once to 
three of us, and Hazleton 
(acan; after that he ex- 
nent’s added capabilities. 
ty soon returned to an older 
di variety. We kept it for 
0, washed the dishes and 
/dinner—until, finally, he 
hot entirely by accident I 


y three or four years; and 
vas not long out of his uni- 
boy with stiffly brushed 
ind a new mustache. He 
) many parties and repre- 
‘its special polite aspect to 


a lawyer, and sometime, 
‘to offices with Hazleton. 
but different—it was later 
‘the Fossil and the Crab— 
with him into town, in his 
| bag, the admirable lunch 
and wrapped in paper by 
‘no force on earth, I was 
| have induced a sandwich 
orief case. 
\e practice of law together, 
appropriate moment, the 
‘o their rooms was locked 
lhat they had gone to war. 
ie both gradually and sud- 
‘County: there had been, 
'd States was actually in- 
of local internal menace, 
. Was kept in uniformed 
2 spring, in May, on warm 
ung volunteers, each with 
il down High Street, past 
use into the gathering 
dusk. Often they would 
bank of my lawn, where 
dclear stream in the deep 
ablue haze of violets, and 
£ Voices, the faint tone of 
ited masculine assurances 
‘re was drilling across the 
‘course; the harsh clipped 
hag of angry impatience 
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would come across the green to our porch. 
Chester County, West Chester, were pe- 
culiarly, in an older sense, American; the 
heritage of the soil, of the long establish- 
ment in Pennsylvania, was articulate and 
undiluted by later arrival, and the town was 
bright with flags and ringing with bugles. 
How long ago it seemed! Only last week 
there was a memorial service on the street 
in front of the building where I was writing, 
volleys of firing and the bugle. 


The bugle calls and gunfire were like the 
echoes from a past incredibly, dramatically, 
romantic. It might have been one of the 
operas to which, then, Hazleton went with- 
out missing a performance. They made up, 
for him, precisely the harmony which life 
lacked. Correct from the bows on his pumps 
to the crisp airy trifle of his tie, to the con- 
tinental flavor of his collapsible opera hat, 
he would frequent a box of the Opera Club 
and lose a not too seductive reality in the 
lyrical rhapsodies of Louise. He came to 
know every individual performance and 
performer minutely; and, in his customary 
place before the open fire—whether it was 
lighted or not—he would bring to the 
Dower House the gossip of singers and com- 
posers and songs. However, the war brought 
that to an end: 

Hazleton went into the air service and 
was dispatched to Florida; John became 
an infantryman and went, immediately 
upon his marriage, to Chattanooga. They 
came back, temporarily, in the uniforms of 
junior officers, but their careless and charm- 
ing youth had gone. The tranquillity of the 
Dower House was interrupted. The whole 
security and fiber of social existence was 
disrupted, emotions were as visible and un- 
steady as the waving flags. A disintegra- 
tion of personal fidelities, of familiar obli- 
gations, set in. There was a pressure of 
hysteria under the most common place acts. 

Patriots! The heatless days in the week 
drove the old men, for the first time in its 
history, out of the West Chester Club, and 
gathered us close around one of our fire- 
places. I went to New York, in a wartime 
employment supposed to be fitted to my 
special capabilities and wrote papers which, 
above every other wish, I want never to see 
again. A period, an occupation, it seemed 
to me, wholly useless; and when I had ac- 
knowledged the draft in an undertaker’s 
office off Sixth Avenue I returned to the 
Dower House. John had gone to France, 
with the Forty-seventh Infantry, and was 
fighting continuously, and Hazleton had 
been kept suspended in the air over the 
peninsula of Florida. 

The pressure, the danger to the United 
States, lessened, without checking the social 
disintegration; but the first, the old, do- 
mestic period of our life was finished. I 
had, after so much doubt, succeeded! That 
was, in itself, a happy and reassuring fact. 
My books had multiplied, it seemed—the 
labor and anxiety instantly forgotten— 
overnight; and we were discussing, exactly 
as a little later we discussed the remote re- 
building of the Dower House, the eventual 
possibility of an automobile. 

It came while I was away, and at once— 
the only accident she had in thousands of 
miles driving—Dorothy crumpled a rear 
mud guard on the stable door and wept. I 
drove, too, but not for long—I was fast and 
inattentive, a precarious combination. 
Backing, I lifted an impressive Lancaster 
County chicken house from its concrete 
foundations; and, at that crash of glass and 
flying of demented hens, I surrendered for 
life the seat of driver. 
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This was a circuitous narrative; always, 
it appeared, returning to the point of its de- 
parture . . . in the past. But that was 
the way it recurred to me, not in the order 
and progress of a story, but as my memory 
was captured and held less by chronolog- 
ical happenings than by emotions. As Isat 
down each morning to write, a rush of such 
memories would clamor to be heard, to be 
lingered over and recorded. Yet out of 
them, for me, a concrete picture emerged— 
the procession of events that resulted in the 
rebuilding of its older aspects into the 
Dower House. That culmination, as I had 
made clear, was not the result of a logical 
determination, of a foreknowledge of what 
I’d do. I wasn’t like that. No, the years 
went so quickly, so much seemed to come 
upon me unexpected, suddenly, as though 
from around a corner, that it all flowed in- 
explicably together. It was more surprising 
than consciously deserved or waited for. 

I didn’t particularly, the truth was, ad- 
mire my own character; I should not—ex- 
cept for the ability to work—have chosen 
it. I liked calmness and I wasn’t calm; I 
liked fidelity and, except to my writing, I 
wasn’t conspicuous for it; I liked hardness 
of body, a condition I hadn’t the perse- 
verance to keep; I liked, for myself in vain, 
a distinguished resolution in bearing and 
mind. But, because of these contradictions, 
a not unfortunate result at least gave me 
the qualities I admired to dealin. Lacking 
them, paying dearly for their absence, 
they seemed even more real, more desirable 
to me, than ever; and I was stirred by 
them, I could write about them, they went 
into my books: they made Richard Bale 
and Tao Yuen and composed the blood of 
the Pennys; John Woolfolk, in his forty- 
foot ketch, navigated the hurricanes of 
Southern waters. I’d rather have done that 
than written any of my books. Well, per- 
haps not; but almost. Whatever was in me, 
in money and gained knowledge and in pref- 
erences, I was as well putting into the Dower 
House. I was repaying it for what it had 
given me, securing for it its own and proper 
and lasting fame. It might well be that it 
would hold my memory, the impression of 
my existence, long after my books had been 
forgotten, ceased to beread. I didn’t, in the 
saving conceit which, rightly and wrongly, 
keeps humanity to its unasked engagement, 
altogether believe this. A book or two, I 
thought, or perhaps only a short story or 
paper, would survive to help the Dower 
House in identifying me. A page or so of 
manuscript, yellow and very brittle, the ink 
faded, might be kept in one of the drawers. 
Certainly I wouldn’t know, the critics who 
thought that my writing was no more than 
the ink and paper it incommoded, and those 
who were more courageous, couldn’t guess. 
That wasn’t our concern: 

But no one could help supporting, wholly 
agreeing with, what I was doing for my 
house. Its beauty and utility would be ob- 
vious as long as stone stood on stone, as 
long as the colony, the beginnings of Penn- 
sylvania, were remembered. It would bea 
memento of a time, before me, when women 
were a part of their dwellings and men of 
their fields, of a healthy and unrealized 
hardsnip. The town was reaching out, 
down the hill, toward the Dower House 
now; but the tide of raw brick and orna- 
mentally cut stone and plate glass would 
never, if the faintest trace of county pride 
remained, obliterate it. It would remain to 
show men, deafened by what they had 
gained, a simplicity of quiet forever lost. 
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They Stay New! 


Because — 


They are woven in one 
piece 


They have no seam to rip 


They have no lining to 
wrinkle or get displaced 


They slide easily under the 
collar 


They keep their shape. 


Plain colors, stripes and novelties 
65 cents to $1.50 each 
Look for the name in the neckband 


(CHENEY 


SS 


All silk or silk mixtures 
Four-in-hands and Bats 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
4th Ave. at 18th St., New York 


MANUFACTURED Me 
R CENEN 
OY Se 

STORK CHIC SANFRAN 
MIREAL LONDON PARIS BEM 


COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage’s? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
is mended for keeps and that it won’t 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage’s. 
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PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644GSt., Washington, D.C. 
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BEAUTIFUL # 
ENGLISH 
ASEMENTS y 


C With All Their Bon 
They 


uly 
Cost No More 
Than Wood Windows 


ODAY you can enjoy the beauty, the 

greater light, the better ventilation, as 
well as the many other conveniences of 
English Casements at no greater cost than 
that of wood windows. That’s why you 
see so many homes completely equipped 
with steel windows. 

It’s simply a matter of progressiveness in American 
home building. Greater beauty and greater useful- 
ness have been built into Fenestra Steel Windows— 
at a low cost—in exactly the same way that other 
building materials have been improved and costs 
reduced. 


Fenestra 
Basement Windows 


If you’ve ever seen a Fenestra 
basement with its extra light, 
extra ventilation, extra “‘all 
around” usefulness, you'll want 
one under your new home. 
Think, too, of having steel win- 
dows that are more secufe against 
fire and intruders, and that last 
as long as the building. 


Fenestra 


Garage Windows This is largely because Fenestra men are steel sash 


specialists. They have made thousands of beautiful 
steel windows for homes, apartments, schools and 
public buildings, and many more thousands of 
practical and sturdy windowalls for industrial build- 
ings of every type. By serving architects, engineers 
contractors and building owners everywhere— 
Fenestra methods have created the largest steel 
window organization in the world. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A-2240 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd. 
160 River St., Toronto 


There’s always danger from gases 
in the garage. And frequently 
you'll want more light when 
you’re working on the car. Fen- 
estra Utility Windows minimize 
the danger by providing better 
ventilation and their larger area 
of glass lets in an astonishing 
amount of daylight. 


fenestra 


commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 


Oia es and apartments 
schools and institutions 
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REMAKING THE RAILRO 


(Continued from Page 27) i! 


doughty antagonist in the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, already a sizable system of 
some 6000 miles and likely to be consider- 
ably enlarged within the very near future. 
The Frisco, as it is generally known, has 
achieved a rather remarkable comeback. 
Cast off by Ripley in his radical reorganiza- 
tion of the Santa Fe nearly thirty years 
ago, it long was regarded as something of a 
Cinderella among railroads. Four years 
ago a real railroader came to it—an old 
Santa Fe operator by the name of Kurn. 
This last autumn he astonished the railroad 
world and even some of his own stockhold- 
ers by putting the road on a dividend basis. 

Kurn coveted the International and Great 
Northern—for many years past a notori- 
ously unsuccessful property, but of real 
strategic location and possessing a short 
direct route to the important gateway of 
Laredo on the Mexican border. This was 
one of the few cases where the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has said no. It 
looked into the thing impartially and ruled 
that the I. & G. N. was fundamentally as 
well as historically a part of the old Iron 
Mountain and Texas and Pacific system, 
and this is how the Missouri Pacific even- 
tually gets it, even though by indirect 
process. 

The president of the Frisco is far more apt 
to add the scalp of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas—generally known as the Katy—to 
his belt before he is done. And with a 
direct line into Chicago—either the Alton 
or the Chicago and Eastern Illinois—with 
perhaps the Orient to carry him into the 
rich productive hills of Northern Mexico, 
he is apt to find himself in a strong posi- 
tion, and without a road of overpowering 
mileage and a host of duplicate and un- 
profitable side lines. Of this question of 
excess mileage, more in a moment. For 
the present, still consider the consolida- 
tions as they are in progress—informally, 
but certainly. 

One other important step already has 
been accomplished in the West—the defi- 
nite acquisition of the El Paso and South- 
western by the Southern Pacific on the first 
day of November last. This property, ex- 
tending from an obscure junction point 
with the Rock Island in New Mexico 
through the international border at El 
Paso and thence along it to Douglas, 
Arizona, and up to Tucson, was originally 
built by Phelps-Dodge interests as an in- 
dustrial servant to their copper mines in 
Southern Arizona. The EK. P. &S. W. car- 
ried ore north and east from the mine 
heads, fuel south and west from Northern 
New Mexico to the power houses— balanced 
traffic, no empty-car movements, an ideal 
railroad condition. No wonder that the 
little road prospered and presently became 
the pride of the entire Southwest. It erected 
a magnificent passenger station in Tucson 
and announced its intention of some day 
continuing on through to the Pacific Coast. 
Upon that promise, even though somewhat 
vaguely given, many towns built high 
hopes indeed. 


Southern Pacific and Rock Island 


These were shattered by the announce- 
ment last fall that the little El] Paso road 
was about to be taken over by the big 
Southern Pacific. Tucson and San Diego 
and Los Angeles waxed wroth in conse- 
quence. How about that sacred fetish of 
competition that the Transportation Act 
had promised to preserve? They began 
saying some rather tart things. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
came in upon the situation as a pourer of 
oil upon troubled waters. It gave its ap- 
proval of the merger, but said that it had so 
done because the territory was too thin to 
support another competitive railroad. Bet- 
ter far, it argued, that the Southern Pacific 
should be given enough traffic to make it- 
self into a high-grade road than that two 
low-grade lines should have to be strug- 
gling eternally for a traffic which was hardly 
more than a good meal for either one of 
them. 

This was good economics, for in the last 
analysis no public utility is ever really com- 
petitive. Whether it is good polities or 
not remains to be seen. But the S. P. al- 
ready has the smaller road and “El Paso 
and Southwestern” is rapidly being painted 
off the equipment. The next logical step 
for the Southern Pacific is the acquisition 
of the Rock Island, which would bring it 
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UR young lady is writing her 
social correspondence on 
Corona. Is this good etiquette? 


Lillian Eichler, author of the 
“Book of Etiquette,’ after telling 
how she wrote this famous book 
entirely with Corona, says: 
“My ‘Book of Etiquette’ encour- 
ages the use of the typewriter for 
social correspondence.” 


* * * * 


It is a breach of etiquette to allow letters 
to go unanswered for weeks, but a busy 
man or woman finds plenty of excuses 
for postponing the tiresome task. With 
Corona at your elbow, letter-writing 
acquires a new interest, and that is why 
many people of social prominence use 
Corona for all their correspondence. 
Coronatyping is easier, faster and more 
legible than handwriting. 


The new Corona Four, with standard 
single-shift keyboard, costs only $60. 
Easy terms if desired. Look for Corona 
in your phone book, or write Corona 
Typewriter Co., Inc., 117 Main Street, 
Groton, N. Y. 


An ideal bag for traveling men, or 
short overnight trips. Ample room & 
for. papers, clothing and samples. § 
Light and sturdy, with or without § 
adjustable pockets. 
The Perfect Sample Case 
Made of genuine 5 oz. sole leather. § 
Colors— Brown—Black § 
Dimensions Price 


16"long] 1 "high 6"wide 17.50 
188 20S 7 818.00 
20M S13") Stee 19.00 


If your leather goods dealer, 
your department or station- 
ery store cannot supply you, 
write to us direct. 
Max Damm Company, Inc. 
88-98 St. Francis St. 
Newark, N. J. 
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“with the strong tool-tempered steel point.” [irq 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
huge New York Central family. That there 
is a community of interest between it and 
the larger road many believe. This was 
clearly shown in the Cleveland passenger 
station, where the Nickel Plate and the 
New York Central were the only two large 
roads to come into the plan for the creation 
of an elaborate new terminal there. The 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio 
have refused to join in that scheme. 

The official name of the Nickel Plate is 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 
though it never reached New York nor, un- 
til very recently, St. Louis. For many 
years it was content to be a short direct line 
between Buffalo and Chicago. Without 
many curves or grades, and without en- 
cumbering side lines or branches of any sort 
whatsoever, it was an easy road to operate. 
This fact, combined with that that the Van 
Sweringens brought needed capital to the 
property, enabled them to make an ex- 
tremely good record with it; to place them- 
selves in a strong position for making the 
Nickel Plate the backbone of a huge East- 
ern system. As a preliminary to their larger 
plans, the former Lake Erie and Western— 
another Cinderella of the Vanderbilt fam- 
ily—this time was taken over from the New 
York Central, and the independent Clover 
Leaf route, running from Toledo down to 
St. Louis, was also acquired two or three 
years ago. 

Within the twelvemonth the larger plan 
of the Van Sweringens was first disclosed. 
This time some really important lines were 
to be added to the property—chief among 
them, the Chesapeake and Ohio, reaching 
from Chicago, Louisville, Columbus and 
Cincinnati, down to the Atlantic Seaboard 
at Newport News, Virginia. This gave the 
Van Sweringens tidewater connection of the 
best possible sort. 

The acquisition of the Hocking Valley, 
from Columbus to Toledo, tied the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio in well with their parent 
line. After which came a scheme for a far 
more dramatic step—the merging of the 
historic Erie into the property along with 
the Pere Marquette. 


The Line-Up of the Future 


That this merger fell into line anywhere 
with the tentative plans set down both by 
Professor Ripley and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission no one has maintained 
for a moment. The proposed Nickel Plate 
merger is not a railroad system, but rather 
an aggregation. In other words, lines have 
been chosen for it for their strategic and 
traffic worth rather than because of any de- 
sire to serve a large portion of territory 
evenly or conscientiously. This in business 
is logical and consistent. It is tood busi- 
ness. No man is anxious to add unprofitable 
properties to his holdings. But it is not 
the purport or the idea of the Transporta- 
tion Act, which aims first of all to provide 
the entire nation with a group of well- 
balanced competitive railroads capable of 
rendering the largest service to every far 
corner of the land. 

The Van Sweringen system as now 
planned represents the compromise be- 
tween idealism and practicability that we 
are apt to find almost everywhere in case 
the nation-wide consolidation of our roads 
ever actually does come fully into effect. 
For it is by no means a certainty that this 
thing, in largest measure, will actually come 
to pass in this decade or the next. 

The effect of the announcement of the 
Van Sweringens’ full plans was to force the 
other railroads of the Eastern territory— 
north of the Ohio and east of Chicago and 
St. Louis—into a consideration of the en- 
tire merger problem as it might affect them. 
Some of the roads had already been doing a 
deal of thinking along this line. The New 
York Central for some time past had coy- 
eted the rich little Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, ostensibly and logically in order to 
connect with a line it had long held from 
the shores of Lake Erie into and through 
the northwestern part of Pennsylvania. So 
doing, it would possess a route from New. 
York to Chicago not only many miles 
shorter than its present main line through 
Albany and Buffalo but comparable with 
the shortest routes of its competitors. 

Really, it wanted the Jersey Central for 
other reasons—chiefly to keep the Balti- 
more and Ohio from owning its own tracks 
into the harbor side of New York, and inci- 
dentally to hamper and harass its greatest 
rival, the Pennsylvania. Forty years ago 
the historic Baltimore and Ohio sought to 
extend its lines east from its home town of 
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Baltimore to both Philadelphia and New 
York. It achieved Philadelphia, but failed 
to get into New York, even though entrance 
rights were finally arranged for its trains 
over the lines of the Reading and of the 
Jersey Central. 

In the proposed rearrangement and con- 
solidation of lines the Baltimore and Ohio 
has sought to rectify this weakness in its 
structure. Possession of the Reading and 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey proper- 
ties would not only give it the great Eastern 
terminal that it desires, and that it really 
should have, but also valuable cut-off lines 
to the West, both through Allentown and 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, and across Northern Penn- 
sylvania, almost along the precise route 
that the late A. H. Smith, the gifted and 
far-visioned president of New York Cen- 
tral, had laid down for his line prior to his 
tragic death last spring. 

Here were sharply opposing factors. Yet 
even before his passing, Smith had shown a 
willingness to compromise the issue. The 
New York Central and Baltimore and Ohio 
were not so far apart after all in their 
strategy. Daniel Willard, the president of 
the latter road, has no little fame as a real 
arbitrator and diplomat. A conference was 
arranged between him, P. E. Crowley, Mr. 
Smith’s successor, the Van Sweringens and 
Samuel Rea, the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In all this situation, what was the posi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania? For a long time 
it was one of dignified aloofness. The Penn- 
sylvania had done its real consolidating a 
good many years before, when things were 
easier. Very wisely, it had foreseen the 
economic conditions of today. For nearly 
half a century it has been in a tremendously 
strong strategic position, with its great 
main lines reaching from New York and 
Philadelphia through Pittsburgh to Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis—a 
dozen minor gateways as well. It had its 
strong lines into Baltimore and Washington 
and more than twenty years ago it came 
into the great gateway city of Buffalo. 
More recently it thrust its own line into 
Detroit. It is the chief owner of the Nor- 
folk and Western, a coal hauler of vast 
traffic. At one time it was also the owner 
of control of the Baltimore and Ohio, but 
the Sherman Act forced it out of this last 
position. 

How about the Pennsylvania? 

In the hotly competitive Eastern terri- 
tory whose limits I have just laid down, 
there are, roughly speaking, some 55,000 
route miles of rail lines. The Pennsylvania, 
outside of the Norfolk and Western, pos- 
sesses already more than 12,000 of these. 

‘Therefore,’ said some of its competi- 
tors, “if we set up four great competitive 
systems in Eastern territory, the Pennsyl- 
vania already has its fair share. Let us 
build up the three other lines to an equal 
point with it.” 


How to Cut the Cake 


To help do this the plan was brought for- 
ward that to the Baltimore and Ohio should 
be allocated the Western Maryland, the 
Monon and the Wabash, as well as some 
lesser lines—about 9000 or 10,000 miles in 
all. The Van Sweringen properties would 
have about 16,000 miles. The New York 
Central, including the Michigan Central 
and the Big Four, already has about 12,000. 

The problem that still stood was how to 
cut the cake of the remaining lines, for up 
to the present moment we have given but 
little consideration to the important an- 
thracite group. The original consolidation 
plans of the I. C. C. provided for five, not 
four, groups in Eastern territory; the first 
three of these the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio. 
With the Erie was to go the Lackawanna 
and some lesser roads. The fifth group was 
to consist primarily of the Nickel Plate and 
the Lehigh Valley. It was this last arrange- 
ment that the Van Sweringens and their 
backers have calmly shattered, and the fat 
is in the fire. 

The hard-coal roads are, for the most 
part, rich, aristocratic; in their own way, 
well satisfied. Most of them would very 
much prefer not to be consolidated at all. 
To be let alone is their desire. Yet one of 
the group—the Erie, in its mileage the 
largest of all—already has fallen into the 
meshes. And a scheme has been put for- 
ward by the executives of the larger of the 
roads of trunk-line territory for the alloca- 
tion of the rest. The Reading and Jersey 
Central, as we have just seen, are to go to 
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As a bait toward consolidation certain 
obvious advantages, such as the joint use 
of cars and terminals, are urged. But these 
can be accomplished without actual rail 
consolidation. Here is not the urgent rea- 
son for radical change. 

And now another important thing. 

We have an example before us—Great 
Britain, which three years ago consolidated 
her fifty-four separate railways into four 
reasonably large systems. In thirty-six 
months the United Kingdom has begun to 
have a fair opportunity to test the bene- 
fits—or the defects—of consolidation. So 
far the benefits have not been conspicuous. 
Mr. T. C. Powell, a vice president of the 
Erie, who recently has been making an in- 
spection of the workings of consolidation 
over there, writes to the Railway Age here, 
saying: 


“Tt is very evident that the railway con- 
solidation plans have not turned out as well 
as the government anticipated. In the 
first place there has not only been a de- 
moralization of the forces, but the fact that 
the groupings of the English railways move 
competition to the background has estab- 
lished a condition in the minds of the em- 
ployes and the staff of each of the consoli- 
dated groups that always results from 
monopoly, and the reaction from this is 
now shown in the adverse criticisms pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

“Apparently every effort to reduce ex- 
penses by reducing train service met with 
opposition, and the very purpose of the 
consolidations has therefore failed to such 
an extent that while I was in England there 
was an Official statement from the railway 
side to the effect that so far from there be- 
ing an immediate reduction in the expenses, 
such a result could not be looked for for 
years. By this they probably meant they 
could not dispense with a great many men 
on their pay rolls except by converting 
them into pensioners, and, of course, the 
pensions would cost a great deal of money.” 


Sir Henry Thornton’s Views 


“Again, there has been delay in adopting 
common standards in each of the consolida- 
tions probably because each group wants to 
continue the long-established colors and 
other designations upon which the individ- 
uality of each road has been built up.” 


A practical railroader who has had a very 
large experience in operating both in Eng- 
land and in the United States is Sir Henry 
W. Thornton, now at the head of the Cana- 
dian National system. He says: 


“Personally, I question from an admin- 
istrative point of view the wisdom of en- 
larging any of the great railway systems of 
the United States, such as the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania, because I 
doubt the ability of any railway president 
efficiently and effectively to administer any 
larger mileage than that of the railways 
Ihave mentioned, having in mind the den- 
sity of traffic. Railway consolidation in the 
United States, in my judgment, should 
extend merely to the mopping up of smaller 
lines in the immediate territory of each 
large trunk line where the welfare of the 
community will be served by so doing, and 
I deprecate the formation of systems so 
large as to pass beyond the administrative 
scope of the head of the system.” 


This expresses, in a few words, a very 
large thought. Unquestionably this Cana- 
dian railroader has forecast the very thing 
that is come to pass—a gradual and logical 
mopping up of lines rather than any more 
sweeping and radical attempts at nation- 
wide consolidation by prearranged plan. 

Nor is the hope of economy so often given 
by enthusiastic proponents of national con- 
solidation so bright as it was at one time. 
The big railroaders are now standing from 
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under all promises of large savings to be 
accomplished. They have had their own 
scouts in England. And they do not pro- 
pose, in case that further consolidation is 
accomplished here in any high degree, to 
accept responsibility for any failure to gain 
huge economies by it. 

Their chief lawyer—Mr. A. P. Thom, 
counsel for the American Railway Associa- 
tion—speaking the other day before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, made this clear. He said that ex- 
pert opinion among our railroaders now 
felt that the idea of economies to result 
from consolidation could be greatly exag- 
gerated. Perhaps in some departments 
savings could be effected, but, in Mr. 
Thom’s opinion, comparatively little could 
be done to reduce the labor cost of manage- 
ment. To which he might have added in all 
truth that the supervision cost of our rail- 
roads eventually will be raised rather than 
lowered, and this without reference to 
consolidation. Today the roads are as a 
rule considerably understaffed, which ought 
to be something of a consolation to many 
and many an officer of a minor railroad who 
at this very moment is wondering what is to 
become of his head in the new order of things. 


No Work for Dabblers 


That further railroad consolidation, to a 
very considerable extent, will come here in 
the United States seems now to be estab- 
lished beyond a shadow of a doubt. Legis- 
lation to that end will soon pass in Congress. 
And even if no additional mergers were to 
be provided for, legislation is needed to 
provide for that which has recently been 
accomplished. The joining of the El Paso 
and Southwestern to the Southern Pacific, 
although made as closely as present stat- 
utes permit, is not so well-knit as was the 
purpose of the framers of the Transporta- 
tion Act. It represents as close an operat- 
ing merger as can now be provided, but no 
corporate consolidation. 

What many farsighted railroad experts 
are seeking at this moment to do is to wipe 
out the vast number of separate railroad 
corporations that now go toward the mak- 
ing of a single large system. A property 
like the Pennsylvania or the New York 
Central will consist of from 125 to 150 
separate railroad corporations. The holding 
of annual meetings for all these companies 
is no small chore. With three minutes 
allotted to the holding of each annual 
meeting of its subsidiary corporations, it 
takes the Illinois Central a long business 
day to get through with the minutiz of the 
thing. The expense of the thing is not a 
matter of guesswork. 

When the Pennsylvania not so very long 
ago completely absorbed—from an operat- 
ing point of view—the Vandalia, the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana, the Cumberland Val- 
ley and some other properties which it long 
had owned but had operated as separate 
units, it found itself quite unable to merge 
the corporate existence of these companies; 
and up to the present time it has been 
forced to continue them separately, even 
though at a considerable expense. 

That these things will be worked out no 
one who is in touch with the situation now 
doubts. And further rail consolidation, 
along the lines which have just been in- 
dicated, will come to pass—as much as will 
come logically. But not to the extent that 
some of the dabblers with paste pot and 
shears and general railroad map have indica- 
ted. In other words, the whole matter be- 
comes one of evolution—and common sense 
—rather than of elaborate preplanning, of 
theorism gone mad, of experts going round 
and round. Wall Street will continue to 
hold control over the paste pot. In the 
meantime boys will be boys; theorists, theo- 
rists, and the gay sport of railroad mah- 
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hands. Her own fault! And you couldn’t 
blame Joe Gutch. 

Joe wasn’t hurt a particle. He was up 
and running, and cussing a blue streak as 
he run, ten seconds after he lit. Then he 
realized that he couldn’t run no better than 
twenty miles an hour, which was about the 
gait the team was hitting, taking the wagon 
pole and part of the hounds with ’em; so 
he gave them permission to go, with all 
trimmings, and turned back and found 
John stretched out with his head against a 
stump, dead as dried codfish to all practical 
purposes, for the time being. 

There was a ugly-looking gash in the 
boy’s head and Joe done the best he could 
for it with his handkerchief and then hot- 
footed to Fenwick’s house, which wasn’t 
far away. 

Billy was in, and went back with him to 
where the wreck was, and between them 
they packed John to the house and laid 
him down on the setting-room sofy. Ma 
Fenwick, who was just naturally squeam- 
ish about the sight of human gore, come 
mighty nigh fainting, and flopped down in 
a rocker; so it fell to Ada to take a-holt, 
which she done as if she had worked in a 
hospital all her life. The cut wasn’t so bad 
as it looked at first, and she got it fixed in 
jig time, and just as she was pinning the 
last bandage John come to and opened his 
eyes. 

“Where am I?” he asks. 

“VY ou’re in heaven, Gladsome,”’ says Joe 
Gutch. ‘The boss of all the little angels is 
a-measuring you for a golden crown. You 
are certainly in luck, Sunshine. I’d break 
my darned neck any day, cheerful and 
willing, to get the particular attention 
you’re getting from the person who’s 
a-giving it. Don’t he look happy, Miss 
Ada?”’ 

“You get right out of here, Joe Gutch,” 
says Ada, flashing at him. ‘I’m s’prised at 
you! Pa, take him away. You lay quiet 
and don’t try to talk, Mr. ——” 

“‘“Merry’s his name,”’ says Joe, grinning. 

“Pa,” says Ada, “I wish’t you’d take 
Joe Gutch out of here if he ain’t got no 
sense and can’t behave.” 

She said it as if she meant it, too, and 
then turned and eased John’s head down 
on a sofy cushion. 

“Come on out, Joe,’ says Billy. “We 
can’t do no good in here now; the old lady 
and Ada’ll take care of him and he’ll be all 
right. I’ll let you take my wagon and team 
and you can go on to Rapid and do your 
business and I’ll ride over to the ranch in 
the morning and get the wagon back. I’ve 
got business with Sanders, anyway. If 
you’d have gone the straight road ’stid of 
coming this roundabout way, you’d have 
been in Rapid by this time, the both of 
you.” 

“That’s true, Mr. Fenwick,” Joe says, 
speaking low, like he was at a funeral. 
“But you was a-looking mighty sort of 
peaked the last time I happened along here, 
and I allowed I’d have to drop in and see 
how you was getting along.” 

“T’m a heap obliged to you, Joe,” says 
Billy. ‘I’m feeling right peart, thank you 
most to pieces. And now we’ll go and hitch 
up a pair of nice quiet plugs that you'll be 
able to hold in easy.” 

“Me go off and leave pore Merry this- 
away?” says Joe. ‘No, sir-ree; I wouldn’t 
have the heart to. Me, I don’t leave no 
friend in sickness nor in health, and I’ll 
sure be able to help with the nursing. 
You'll have to put me out, Mr. Fenwick, 
if you want me to go.” 

“Then for the land’s sake put him out, 
pa,” says Ada, real vicious, a-looking 
around from her patient. ‘‘And tell ma to 
bring a glass of water.” 

“Come on out, Joe,’ says Fenwick, 
tightening on his arm. 

“Can’t I help you none whatever, Miss 
Ada?” Joe begs. 

But all he got was a look, so he had to let 
pa lead him out to the barn. 

“What is that boy’s name, Joe?” asks 
pa as they went. ‘‘Gladsome, did you call 
him? It surely ain’t that!’ 

“Honest to Moses and hope to die, his 
name’s Merry,” says Joe. 

Ain’t this here world the limit? Here 
was this six-foot-odd of misery, with no 
looks to speak of favorable, no education, 
no brains and no money; and here was Ada 
with her folks well fixed and nobody to 
leave it to but her and a brother that was 
high up in the Burlington offices in Chicago 
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and didn’t need it, and having the unmar- 
ried and widowed cream of the country 
only waiting for a crook of her finger, and 
by godfrey if she didn’t up and take the 
strongest kind of a notion to the coot right 
away! It was just a notion; that was what 
it was. Everybody said it was just a no- 
tion. She felt sorry for the feller and that 
was all there was to it, and she’d get 
bravely over it before it come to anything 
serious. Billy Fenwick took that view of it, 
and so did ma and everybody else. 

It wasn’t no long lingering sickness John 
had. Come suppertime, he was able to set 
up to the table and give an exhibition of his 
Adam’s apple working up and down as he 
swallered his vittles. He didn’t indulge in 
no conversation to speak of. “Thank you, 
ma’am,” and “I don’t know but what I 
could, thank you kindly, ma’am,” and 
“Yes, please, ma’am,” in that hark-from- 
the-tomb voice of hisn. It was a devil of a 
while before he got to “‘I wouldn’t choose 
any more, thank you, ma’am.” And the 
next morning he was down to breakfast 
bright and early—and Ada baked the cakes. 

Now you boys may think that you know 
what buckwheat cakes is. They’re round 
brown objects made by spooning a dob of 
batter onto a hot soapstone griddle or a 
plain iron griddle, ain’t they? You make 
the batter out of buckwheat flour and water 
or milk as the case may be, and a pinch of 
salt and an egg or two and baking powder 
into it, and you eat ’em hot, with butter and 
maple sirup or honey or sausage gravy. 
That about covers the ground, don’t it? 
Well, you just think it does. If you had 
ever tasted Ada Fenwick’s buckwheat 
cakes you’d have changed your idees en- 
tirely concerning them articles of nourish- 
ment. 

No use talking, she had a real gift for 
’em, and it goes to show how them as has 
gets. A homely girl has got a good right to 
a number-one cooking talent; it’s only fair 
and no more than fair that she should have; 
but it was like spreading molasses on top 
of honeycomb to sweeten it, to make Ada 
the cook she was and didn’t need to be, and 
specially with cakes. Boys, they was light 
as thistledown floating over a field of clover 
in bloom, and yet as satisfying as inch-and- 
a-half steak. The smell of ’em made you 
open your quivering nostrils as wide as 
they’d stretch to get all of it that they 
could, and they had a flavor that made you 
roll up your eyes like a dying duck in a 
thunderstorm, as the saying is. They was 
a rich, even mulatto brown, shading off 
some lighter at the edges and without speck 
or flaw. With slabs of ma’s butter in be- 
tween melting into ’em and flooded with 
sirup atop No, gentlemen, your idees 
of cakes can’t help but be limited. 

John A. Merry’s Adam’s apple was a sight 
to behold as soon as he begun on them 
cakes. Billy Fenwick couldn’t hardly eat 
his own breakfast for watching it. John 
was looking pretty steady at his plate most 
of the time, but once in a while he spared 
time for a sideways slant at Ada as she 
stood by the stove, bare-armed and pink- 
cheeked, ladling and turning to the exact 
fraction of a second. Now and then she’d 
show the glutton a line of the whitest little 
teeth that ever helped the smile of red lips, 
and John must have caught that smile more 
than once. But it only seemed to make him 
feel sadder. 

Presently ma got up and looked out of 
the window. 

“TI thought I heard him,” she says. 
“Here’s Fosdick a-coming down the road 
now. Shall I holler for him to stop?” 

‘Save your breath,” says pa. ‘‘He’ll stop 
all right without no hollering.’’ He pushed 
back his chair, without removing his gaze 
from John’s undulating throat. “I reckon 
I’ll have to go out to the bars and see if I 
can’t keep him a-setting in the wagon,” he 
says; ‘‘onless you’d wish to have a visit 
with him, Ada.” 

“T would not,” says Ada. “He’s a 
nuisance, and I wish you’d tell him so 
from me.” E 

“T’ll let you ’tend to your own knitting, 
gal,’’ says the old man. “ Mr. Merry, I hate 
to leave you, and I hope you'll excuse me, 
but I’ve got to stop this young man before 
he drives apast us. He’s headed for Rapid 
and he’ll let you ride in with him—even if 
he didn’t have intentions to drive that way. 
Don’t hurry through eating. He’ll wait.” 

“Maybe he won’t want to put himself 
out of the way,” says John. 


“He’ll do it as a favor to me,” says 
Billy. ‘‘He’d do anything for me, Henry 
Fosdick would—except stay away from 
this here ranch. Give Mr. Merry some 
more cakes, Ada. He seems to like ’em, and 
this is his last chance.” 

He hurried out to the bars and got there 
just as a young man pulled up his horses 
and wropped the lines round his whipstock. 
Ma drifted out of the kitchen and Ada and 
John was left alone. John got up. 

“Why, you’re not through yet, are you?” 
says Ada. “I guess pa was wrong; you 
don’t like my cakes.”’ 

“T_T never et nothing so good in all my 
days,’”’ says John, gulping. ‘‘Your pa was 
right, ma’am. But I—I got to go now.” 

““Well, next time you come, maybe I’ll 
give you some more,”’ says she. 

“T don’t know how there’s going to be 
any next time,” says John. “I'll be in 
Rapid and you'll be here.”’ It was like he 
said, ‘‘The emblems of mortality we see 
around us reminds us of our iney’table 
doom.” 

Ada gave him another smile. 

“Tt’s an easy ride from Rapid on a good 
horse,”’ she says, encouraging. 

“No horseback riding is easy for me,” 
John tells her. ‘‘I can’t ride for shucks. 
I’ve tried right often, but I always get 
shook off.’’ 

“Well, you’ve got legs, and what’s a 
twelve-mile walk?’”’ Ada reminds him. 
“But I was only joking. Of course you 
won’t want to come. Good-by then.” 

She held out her hand and John made out 
to take it. 

“Good-by,”’ says he. 

“Wait a moment,” says Ada. “I guess 
that bandage has shifted. You’ve got to be 
careful of that.’”’ She drew up close to him 
and reached up to the bandage. ‘“‘You’re 
so tall,’’-says she. “It strains my arms.” 

John bent his head down. 

How it happened exactly is hard to say. 
It had never happened to Ada before—take 
her word for it—and it’s a cinch nothing like 
it had ever happened to John. Next moment 
Ada started back, her cheeks pinker than 
the stove had made ’em, and Billy Fen- 
wick’s voice come loud and clear through 
his cupped hands: 

‘* All ab-o-o-a-ard for Rapid!” 

About one month after this happening, 
Israel Putnam Wakefield walked into the 
bunk room of the Z-Bell ranch with strange 
tidings for the private and confidential ear 
of Joseph Prendergast Gutch. Joe didn’t 
believe ’em at first, and furthermore he 
allowed that there was subjects that was 
too sacred to lie about. Even when Wake- 
field convinced him that the news was true 
he didn’t believe it, although he let on that 
he did. Sometimes appearances was de- 
ceiving, and while Israel no doubt had some 
excuse for jumping to a wrong conclusion, 
it was likely that there was some simple ex- 
planation of the circumstances—if a feller 
could get at it. 

“‘What did old Billy say?” 

“Didn’t say nothing. Just laughed.” 

“There you are!” said Joe. ‘He 
wouldn’t laugh if he didn’t know it wasn’t 
no more’n a joke. You mean to say that 
glum, dismal strip of wet blanket legged it 
over there from Rapid?”’ 

“‘A-Sunday. That’s what. And if you’d 
have seen and heard Ada you wouldn’t have 
no doubt about his being welcome. He’s 
been there two Sundays in time for break- 
fast, and it’s a cinch he’ll be there a third.” 

“We'll ride over there, you and me to- 
gether, next Sunday,” Joe proposes. “‘She’s 
just having sport with him, I’ll bet. You 
never did understand Ada, Is, while I’ve 
made a careful study of her; and this ain’t 
to be took offense at, you and me having 
agreed to play fair, turn about and friendly; 
but my theery is that she’s just stringing 
Rejoiceful to make me jealous and bring 
me to time. We’d had a sort of lovers’ tiff, 
her and me. We'll take Sunday off if the 
Old Man’s willing, and if he ain’t; you and 
me together.” 

“You may, but I won’t,’”’ says Wake- 
field. ‘‘It’s no treat to me to watch them 
two lallygagging.”’ 

“Tf I thought it was so,’ says Joe, 
a-frowning, ‘‘I’d pound that poor-mouthed 
pelican into pulp. I’d sure give him some- 
thing to look lamentatious about. Why, 
Is, don’t you know that I’m sort of respon- 
sible for this here?—if there’s anything to 
be responsible for, which there ain’t; and 
I ain’t sorry I introduced him to the 
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much of this here conglomerate. Gravel, 
for the most part, and scours dry and clean 
off your shovel; and new ground, too; not 
like these old graveyards where the space is 
limited and has to be used over and over 
again, so’s you’re all the time throwing out 
old bones and skulls and the like.” 

“Now you are here, I’m a-going to run 
over to the store,’’ says Ada. “‘I won’t be 
gone but about ten or fifteen minutes, but 
that will give you time to tell Mr. Stegg all 
about how I abuse you. Good-by. Have a 
nice visit.’’ 

She kissed him good-by, with no sense of 
shame. 

“Don’t be gone no longer,” says John, 
and then turns to me. “As I was a-saying, 
in these crowded graveyards where the soil 
is wet and a heap of clay, the corpses wy 

“Get much carpenter work to do?” I 
asked him. 

**A considerable,” says John. “‘ You see, 
when I was a young one I used to go down 
tothegraveyardright oftenand watch 3 

“T reckon the lawn-mowing season is 
about over,’ I observes. 

“Just about,’’ says John. ‘‘The sexton 
boarded with our folks and ee 

“So you got somebody to love you, after 
all, didn’t you?” I remarked, and that 
worked. 

I reckon it was about the only subject 
that would have dragged him out of that 
gol-darned, overpopulated old-bony acre- 
age. The nearest thing to a smile that I 
ever saw on John A. Merry’s face come 
over it then. But it went away about as 
quick as it come. 

“Yes,” says he, solemn and _ sober; 
“‘vou’re right; I have. It don’t seem rea- 
sonable, I know; but it’s a fact—a blessed 
fact. Ada certainly loves me. I don’t 
know how come she was took thataway. It 
may have been pity, which they say brings 
it on, but I don’t care what it was. I sure 
got proof that it’s so.” 

“Hot cakes for breakfast every morning, 
I s’pose,”’ I says. 

His eyes lightened a little and his Adam’s 
apple jumped to’rds his chin and fell again. 

““Hivery morning, rain or shine,” he 
says. ‘‘She knows I’m real partial to ’em, 
and loving me like she does, she don’t think 
nothing of the trouble of mixing the batter 
and standing and baking ’em so’s I get ’em 
hot from the griddle. It gives me heart for 
my work.”’ 

Then all of a sudden he shakes his head 
slow and sad and drops his chin in his 
hands and humps over, staring at the floor, 
the picture of misery. I asked him if he’d 
got a spell or something. 

“Sam,” says he, straightening up, thump- 
ing his knee with his fist and looking wild, 
“T couldn’t stand it if it didn’t last. The 
question is, how long will it last—or will it 
keep right on? I just naturally couldn’t 
bear to see her love grow cold—like her 
cakes, if she bakes too many. No, sir, I 
couldn’t stand it. I’d—I don’t know what 
I’d do. Something desp’rate, I reckon. To 
be with her, day by day and week by 
week—if she was cooling off—I couldn’t 
stand it. I often think of it. It might 
come.” 

‘And pigs might fly; there’s no telling,” 
Isays. ‘Some of these days a grave might 
fall in on you and cover you up and the 
party it was intended for might come out 
of his trance and his friends not trouble no 
further, and then where would you be? 
There might be a good-looking Omaha 
drummer down to the store where Ada’s 
gone and he might steal her and g 

John started up and rushed to the win- 
dow. 

“‘She’s a-coming now,” he says. ‘‘Thank 
the Lord!”’ 

The next time I got around John was 
still a-getting his griddle cakes, rain or 
shine, and the goose was hanging high as 
ever; Ada a-singing at her work and 
a-singing John’s praises while she visited. 
I’d got into town with my new bull- 
freighting outfit overnight and I kept my 
word and went to the shack for breakfast. 
John went for them cakes as if he’d never 
tasted one before, and he told me afterward 
that it seemed thataway to him. 

I don’t know how long it was before my 
next trip, but it was a matter of years, and 
I didn’t stay long, account of Ma Fenwick 
being there and both the women busy 
a-sewing. I was glad to see that, too; but 
there was more to come. When I dropped 
into Pat Lynch’s there was Billy Fenwick 
and John a-standing at the bar together. 
Being tackful, I didn’t express no surprise, 
but accepted Billy’s invite to join them; 
and when Billy raised his glass and says, 
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“‘Here’s to him!” I didn’t ask no questions 
about who we was drinking to; but I heard 
later that circumstances had arose in the 
Merry fam’ly that had brought the old 
folks round. So that was all right, although 
I couldn’t never imagine Billy taking any 
real shine to John. 

It was the next time after that I seen 
slight clouds on the horryzon. Even so, 
they wasn’t no bigger than a man’s hand, 
if that big. Ada still talked John, and 
mostly favorable; but she talked more and 
a heap more enthusiastic on the merits and 
accomplishments of Emmeline-Ann Merry. 
I couldn’t see no difference in John except 
that he was well along with the mustache 
he’d started. It was one of them droopy 
kind, as it naturally would be; and it 
seems foolish to say that it made him look 
unhappier than ever, but it done so as far 
as was humanly possible. 

“Two somebodies to love you now, 
John,’’ I remarks as we walked uptown to- 
gether. 

“‘T hope so,”’ says he, as if he didn’t look 
for it. ‘Children, though, is mostly think- 
ing about themselves, I guess; and when 
they get older But Ada’s all a man 
could ask for in a wife,’’ he adds quickly; 
“all a man could ask or wish for.” 

“And that’s all a man could reasonably 
ask,”’ I says. 

“That’s right,”’ he says; “all aman could 
ask—reasonably. That’s what I always 
say.” ‘ 

“*Prospering?”’ 

“‘So-so,”” he answers. ‘‘ We’re poor folks 
still, and I don’t expect we’ll ever be other- 
wise; but I’ve got all the work I can 
tend to.” 

I told him that true happiness wasn’t in 
riches and pretty soon I said a fond farewell 
and we parted. A year or two later I met 
up with Is Wakefield in Custer and got the 
news that Billy and Ma Fenwick had both 
passed on; ma first and Billy a month or 
two after, while he was on a visit to his son 
in Chicago. He’d sold the ranch and made 
his will, leaving the heft of his money to 
Ada’s kids, Ada to have a life intrust in the 
intrust, or some such arrangement. Any- 
way, it was fixed so’s Merry couldn’t touch 
none of it, so Ada wouldn’t touch none of 
it either and it went piling up for the young 
ones. 

Well, I was mighty sorry to hear about 
Billy and ma; they were mighty fine peo- 
ple. And I was sorry that Billy had tied up 
the money thataway, account of the slight 
on John and on account of Ada getting 
spunky and cutting off her nose to spite her 
face. The money she might have used 
wouldn’t have been riches, but it would 
have helped some in getting her some of 
the pretties she had been accustomed to as 
a girl and which she must have missed. 

I was freighting from Sydney then and 
mostly didn’t get beyond Custer; but 
finally, along in the late fall, I made Rapid 
one evening with George Hove and Elmer 
Davis and three wagons with six yoke toa 
wagon of mixed freight; and as we was too 
late to unload, I allowed I’d make an early 
start the next morning by eating my break- 
fast with the Merry fam’ly, like I’d prom- 
ised Ada. I had a few little tricks along for 
the young ones, anyway; but I don’t deny 
that I had Ada’s cakes in mind too. 
There was a fine buckwheaty snap in the 
air when I got up. 

But I got fooled. As I walked through 
the front yard to the door I heard a strange 
voice inside. It was Ada’s voice—and it 
wasn’t. It was high-pitched and unpleasant- 
sounding, and it wanted to know what some- 
body expected, for the land’s sake, and 
didn’t somebody think she had something 
else to do and aplenty, and here she was 
a-toiling and slaving and a-going without 
things that every woman had, and 

I knocked at the door and the voice shut 
right off. Then after a dead silence the 
door opened and there was Ada, fleshier 
than when I saw her last, I thought, and 
red-faced and, until she seen who it was, 
looking madder than hops. Then she 
smiled; but the smile was reely worse than 
the mad look. 

“Why, come right in, Mr. Stegg,” says 
she, in a welcoming tone that had got no 
welcome in it. ‘‘ Well, this is a surprise!’ 

John was a-setting over by the stove 
with Emmeline-Ann between his knees. It 
seemed like he’d been buttoning her little 
waist up the back for her. He didn’t get 
up, but he took my hand, or let me take his, 
and it was like a slab of dead fish. I looked 
around. Everything as neat as a pin, in- 
cluding Ada. The table was set for break- 
fast, the coffeepot and skillet on the stove; 
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but I didn’t see nothing of the griddle nor 
the big yaller bowl that held the batter. 
I tried to kiss Emmeline-Ann, but she bur- 
rowed her curly head in between John’s 
knees. 

““Where’s the rest of ’em?’’ I asked him. 

“Still abed,” says John, gulping and 
pulling at a length of his mustache, which 
by this time was an inch below his chin. He 
didn’t meet my eye, but stared reproachful 
at the coffeepot. I turned to Ada. 

“In time for hot cakes, ain’t I?’ I says, 
loud and cheerful. ‘I got my mouth all 
fixed for ’em too.” 

She colored redder than the geraniums 
on the sill, but before she could say a word, 
Emmeline-Ann piped up, ‘‘ We ain’t going 
to have no buckwheat cakes. Ma says 
she’s never going to bake another cake as 
long as she lives; not even the boughten 
flour ones. She says if pa wants cakes so 
bad he can go to the rest’rant and get ’em.”’ 

There was another few seconds of silence. 
John sat hauling at the other end of his 
mustache without taking his eyes off the 


coffeepot. Ada wasn’t no paler than she 
had been; but she made a stagger at a 
laugh. 


“That’s just a joke,’ she says. ‘‘The 
child doesn’t understand.” 

All of a sudden John got up, upsetting 
his chair with a crash. He turned and 
picked it up again and set it on its legs as 
soft and careful as if it had been made of 
glass. Then he spoke, and I’d say that his 
voice was a little more than usual heart- 
rending, but I couldn’t be sure. His face 
was twitching, though. 

“T cain’t stand it!” he says. “I cain’t 
stand it no more! ’Tain’t the cakes so 
much as ” He gave a final gulp and 
took down his hat from a peg. “I’m 
a-going,” he says. ‘‘Good-by!”’ 

“You’d better go!”’ cries Ada, flashing 
out at him. “‘And you don’t need to come 
back unless you want to, either. You cer- 
iar are awful put upon, I think! If 


She stopped because the door was closed 
and John A. Merry was on the other side 
of it, out in the cold world, with nobody to 
love him. 

Along in the afternoon, when we had 
about finished unloading and cleaned up 
our business, a boy comes and asks if I’m 
Mr. Stegg, because if I am and I’m still in 
town, Mrs. Merry wanted to know if I’d be 
so kind as to come to the house. It was 
very particular. Of course I went. When a 
woman who once kept you awake nights 
thinking of her wants you to do something, 
you kind of feel like putting yourself out a 
little, even if she hain’t as slender quite as 
she used to be and has a husband and a raft 
of children. I found her tolerable ca’m and 
apparently reasonable, although her eyes 
was all puffed out and her voice wasn’t 
steady. The thing was that John hadn’t 
come back and hadn’t been at the place 
where he was a-working, nor at no other 
place. He wasn’t nowheres, and she needed 
somebody to talk to about it and advise 
her, and I was the only person she knew 
well enough, and what, what in the world 
would she do? 

“Shucks!”’ I says. ‘Don’t do nothing, 
my dear. Just get out your darning and set 
down and quit worrying. I’ve knowed him 
to go away like this at the ranch lots of 
times, but he always come back again right 
side up. He’s just gone off some place 
where it’s quiet, to grieve, and when he 
gets through grieving he’ll feel a heap bet- 
ter and only be sorry for the way he’s 
acted.” 

“The way he’s acted,’’ she repeats. 
“The way I’ve acted, you mean. It would 
serve me right if he never did come back 
again. The kindest, gentlest, lovingest and 
most patient man that ever a mean, ugly- 
dispositioned woman mistreated! You 
don’t know him. Maybe you know him 
better than most, but nobody can’t know 
any man but his own woman, and John’s 
not like most men—thank God! I know 
that he’s misjudged by fools that can’t see 
no further than their noses, but the first 
time I seen him I knew. I had that much 
sense, anyway, if I hadn’t the sense nor the 
decency to treat him the way he deserves. 
But I will! I will! This will be a lesson to 
me as long as [I live, and if he’ll only come 
back and forgive me a 

She throwed her arms on the table and 
leaned her head on them and begun to sob. 
I tried to talk her out of it, but it wasn’t 
until Emmeline-Ann begun to holler and 
the two others joined in that she quit and 
started to comfort them. I stayed around 
the best part of an hour, waiting to see if 
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Adjustable 
Practical 


Adaptable 


RINNELL Pipe Hangers are adjustable 

because 70 years’ experience proved that 
adjustability after erection is an absolute neces- 
sity to 100% piping systems. 

They are practical because they grew out of 
the suggestions of 200 installation foremen 
whose field problems they had to solve. 

They are adaptable because our mechanical 
department designed them to take care of all 
possible structural conditions. 

You can now buy any of too kinds of Grinnell 
Hangers. Send for our free 78-page catalogue. 
If your jobber doesn’t stock them, ask us for 
the name of the nearest distributor. Address 


Grinnell Co., Inc., 302 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. 


Adjustable 
PIPE HANGERS 
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Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off. Your druggist sells a tiny 
bottle of “Freezone”’ for a few cents, suffi- 
cient to remove every hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the foot 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. 
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John wouldn’t come back, and enduring 
that time she told me enough so’s I could 
give a good guess at how things stood. 

It was just that the devil seemed to have 
got into her, she said, after her mother 
died. Poor ma had been sick quite a spell, 
and Ada was up to Beaver a good part of 
the time nursing her, taking the two young 
ones along with her to give her something 
to do in spare moments. Poor John had to 
shift for himself while she was gone, and 
though he done the very best he could to 
keep the house in order, what with his 
work—for he worked like a dog, faithful 
and hard, always—and then about six 
weeks after the funeral little Levi was 
born. And if you had just seen John then! 
All the angels in heaven rolled into one 
wouldn’t have made not half the angel that 
dear man was. And working whenever he 
could at his jobs. But he always was that- 
away. Only sometimes you had to be 
careful how you spoke to him, account of 
hurting his feelings, him being so sensitive. 
And a person wasn’t careful. There was a 
heap to do with the baby now, and a person 
had got lazy being waited on so much, and 
she used this here boughten flour in pack- 
ages for the cakes sometimes to save herself 
trouble. John never complained, but a per- 
son knew that he felt it, and was ugly all 
the more because he was so patient. 

And after pa died, there was the money. 
John had always took a pride in being a 
good provider and getting a person every- 
thing in the world that he thought she 
wanted or needed, though he wasn’t never 
able to earn much, hard as he worked. And 
he would always have the doctor for any 
little sickness, and it all counted up. She 
knew that it would hurt John’s feelings if 
she used money he didn’t earn for her, and 
specially the way pa had fixed it as if he 
didn’t trust John. But all the same, John 
told her he wouldn’t mind, and to go right 
ahead. But she wouldn’t, and she was mad 
at herself and mad at him because she 
wouldn’t—ugly and contrary because he 
was so good, she guessed. 

“What do you think of a woman like that, 
Sam?” she asks. 

“You’ve had a good deal to try you, and 
I don’t blame you a particle,” I says. 

“Then you haven’t the sense I sup- 
posed,’’ says she. ‘‘I had everything in the 
world to be thankful and grateful for, what 
not one woman in a thousand gets, and all 
I could do was take a streak of pitying my- 
self for not having what didn’t amount to 
nothing, come right down to it. I had 
everything when I had John.” 

“You mean you have,’ I says. ‘‘John 
will be back to supper all right, and you 
can give him cakes for breakfast and be 
happy ever after. I’ll go hunt him up for 
you and hurry him home right now.”’ 

“You won’t find him,” she predicts. 
“Looks like I’d got conviction of sin right 
sudden, don’t it? I guess that’s because I 
know you won’t find him. But whether or 
no, there won’t ever be another breakfast 
for me without cakes as long as I live.”’ 

I went uptown and saw Hove and Davis 
and told them to hire a man to take my 
place on the Hills trip. Then I went to 
the graveyard, having a hunch that John 
would be there. But he wasn’t; and he 
didn’t get back for supper, nor yet for break- 
fast. I went through the country with a fine- 
tooth comb, inquiring and a-leaving word. 
I thought of Uncle Levi and wrote to Walt 
Pingree at Belle Fourche; but Walt wrote 
back that Uncle Levi was dead and none of 
the Nodaway County outfit had seen hide 
nor hair of John. But about a month later 
Ada got a letter from him, inclosing four- 
teen dollars in bills. That woman nearly 
went crazy with joy. 

It wasn’t much of a letter, I thought. It 
was mailed in Chicago, but he said that he 
was giving it to a man who was going there 
to mail for him; and that he figured he’d do 
thataway all the time, this man being a 
friend of his, and honest, so that Ada 
wouldn’t think it was her duty to ask him 
to come back. All was, he knew she didn’t 
love him no more, and he didn’t blame her; 
but he had got so used to being loved that 
he couldn’t stay around no longer, reelizing 
that she sort of despised him. He begged 
her pardon, humble, for the way he’d spoiled 
her life, but he had hoped different. And he 
would keep right on sending her all he 
could earn and was her loving and faithful 
husband. Words to that effect. 

But I never seen a woman happier. 

“He still loves me! He still loves me!”’ 
She just sang it. “He still loves his mean 
wife! He’ll come back! He loves me and 
he’s coming back!”’ 
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But he didn’t come. The next time I 
went to see her I seen she reelized that 
John didn’t have no present intentions of 
coming. She hadn’t got no more letters 
from him—only money, which meant that 
he was working, and consequently alive 
and well—prob’ly just keeping enough to 
hold body and soul together out of what he 
earned and sending her the rest. She seemed 
to think that was real noble of him; but it 
made me sick. If I could have laid my 
hands on John A. Merry about that time, 
I’d sure, as Joe Gutch put it, have give 
him something to be lamentatious about. 

For nigh onto five years that noble, sen- 
sitive, self-sacrificing son of a gun kept that 
poor woman on the anxious seat, neither 
wife nor widow, sending her his measly 
wages, and I don’t know but what she got 
to be handsomer as a woman than she was 
as a girl. Talking about Joe Gutch, Joe 
thought so, because he told me that he did. 
Joe had never married, but had turned his 
talents to buying stock and had got wealthy 
at it. He gave Ada a pretty hard run of it 
about the second year after John had gone 
away broken-hearted. 

“What ails her?’”’ says Joe to me the 
night he gave up the chase. 

‘“‘There’s just one thing the matter with 
Ada, and I don’t think she’ll ever get over 
it,” I answered him. “It explains every- 
thing. She’s a woman.”’ 

“Hiven so, she can’t want that water- 
soaked, woeful, affliction-sore-long-time- 
he-bore, stricken-deer, dumb fool back 
again,’ says he. “Not reelly; admitting 
that he’s a good two-fisted scrapper and 
licked me oncet in his heyday. Sam, do you 
remember the cakes she used to bake?”’ 

“She bakes ’em still,” I told him; “‘every 
night and morning. All John Merry has to 
do is come back and eat ’em.”’ 

“That settles it,’ says Joe, slapping his 
leg. ‘I’m a-going to light right out for 
Chicago and hire me a good detecative and 
trail back on them letters. When I find the 
weeping willow tree Merry’s a-setting 
under I’m a-going to kill him, final and be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. That gal is 
a-going to do her cake baking for me yet. 
I’m one of these faithful lovers, Iam. So 
long, Sam. I’ll have some good news for 
you soon.” 

He went away; but either it was a bluff 
or him and his sleuth couldn’t trail John. 
Anyway, I’ve never seen him since. Of 
course, I was a-joking about Ada keeping 
me awake nights. I was twice her age, 
a’most; but if I had entertained hopes, I 
know that I’d have give ’em up then. Ada 
wasn’t worrying no more; she laughed and 
sang at her work as much as ever; but John 
wasn’t never so far out of her mind that he 
couldn’t be easy called to it. She was just 
taking life and making the best of it with- 
out the limp-lipped lunatic, when lo and 
behold! he has to come busting into the 
family circle again and spoil everything. 

Yes, sir, John A. Merry, b’gosh! John A. 
Merry back again! Last Thursday morn- 
ing it was—and I reckon he means to stay. 


“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the old bull- 
whacker, when sufficiently urged. ‘‘It was 
thisaway: I got into Rapid a Friday after- 
noon and went straight to the bank before 
I showed up at the land office. Uncle 
Jimmy Wood was out, but expected back 
any minute, George Smith said; so I went 
into his private room and sat down with a 
Deadwood Pioneer to wait for him. If I had 
picked a Rapid Journal I’d have been some 
prepared and braced for the shock when I 
heard a well-remembered deep-mourning 
voice asking for Uncle Jimmy. 

““He’s out just now, Mr. Merry,’ says 
Smith, ‘but we expect him back soon. 
Would you like to walk into his room and 
wait for him? Mr. Stegg is in there.’ 

“So here comes Mister Man, and my 
gracious! All togged up like OVE 
ain’t nothing to him! Gold watch chain 
that you could have hauled logs with, 
broadcloth suit and a gold-headed cane, 
b’gosh! Yes, sir! But he looked doleful as 
ever and the ends of his mustache hung a 
inch or two lower. 

““My pretty pink petticoat!’ I exclaims. 
‘Where did you resurrect from?’ 

““T been up in the Coeur d’Alene,’ he 
says, looking at me out of hollow-set eyes. 

“““Mining?’ I looked at his watch chain. 
“You must have a good week’s clean-up 
from a forty-stamp on that joolry.’ 

“He looked down at the chain as if he’d 
noticed it for the first time and it didn’t 
particularly interest him. 

“*Odd-jobbing,’ he says. ‘Much the 
same as here, How are you, Sam?’ 


““Never mind me,’ I g 


about yourself. What for did. 
and why did you come back?'! 
““*T didn’t aim to come be: 
‘I’m glad I did now, but I did 
more’n make a sneak and lo 
window and then go off ab 
But ” He gave a big gu 
“Go on, you two yards of ¢ 
‘I want to hear about this, Y 
at the window, did you?’ — 
““Yes,’ he says. ‘Sa 
I was mistook, after all 
“T told him that di 
“Nor to me neither 
so. It was yesterday 
around there—still 4 
thought they wouldn’t 
she had out the old ys 
a-baking cakes!’ 
““And as soon as yol 
smelt ’em you couldn’t cor 
rushed in and grabbed a p 
““No,’ says he, solemn 
‘It was them rushed out a 
She catched a sight of 
couldn’t help but speak h 
young ones was right out 
Emmeline-Ann knowed n 
Billy knowed me after ; 
Levi he hung onto my lai 
Emmy pulled him off, 
love me now—four!’ 
“*Tf you go away and 
years you may have seven o: 
you come back. Better _ 
might get to love you myself.’ 
““PIl never leave Ada age, 
firm. ‘But just think of all] 
might have had all the time I 
and miserable. You know 
away. But Ada’s forgave me. 
says, in tones of deep regret, ' 
happiest and the luckiest ma’ 
is—excepting for one thing.’ | 
““Did Ada buy you them] 
the watch chain and cane?’ ; 
was on my mind. ‘Just like he!’ 
“““No,’ he answers, ‘I boug 
self, before I started. You see 
to be digging of a grave ——’ 
““*That was just like you,’ ] 
““And—you remember tel} 
time that a grave might fal 
That was what this one do, 
mighty nigh covered me up wi’ 
pay dirt ever found in the whi 
Kind o’ cur’ous, wasn’t it? As 
my laigs free I staked me out 


‘IT called it the Ada,’ he 
ner’s running it now. So 
come down here and— 
never before spare the 
ing sending off money 
that I allowed she need 

“T studied on that a vy 
the one thing you wasn’t ha 
about?’ I asked him. © 


don’t know; but it make 
at ’em, and they don’t s 
nohow. I’ve et two br 
ready, and I figured on se 
as soon’s I got through ¥ 
Do you reckon a doctor 1 
bid me to eat ’em, Sam—so’s 
Ada’s feelings, she being a m 

““*Vou’re a thus-and-so if y! 
on Ada’s cakes for any reas 
whats’ever,’ I told him, emp} 
eat ’em just as long as she’s W 
’em if it kills you. You sure 0” 

“*T reckon you're right, an! 
will,’ he says, heaving a two-t | 
then, after I’d staved off his int 
to the house with him, Unele ! 
in, and the way he shook har 
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mine. So that’s the story.” | 

“Why didn’t you go up to}f 
inquired the stocktender. | 

“Oh, dog-gone these sensi 
said Mr. Stegg with unwontell 
“They make three parts of fi 
that there is in this world. Hik 
cow hanging around your 
and image of John A. 
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RIM WIND — RIM SET 


Rees | 4 UTOMOBILE 
CLOCK 
that runs for 


12 DAYS 
on one 
winding 


O* that fine new car of yours, an accurate clock is as 
necessary as the speedometer, ammeter and oil gauge. 
It should be handsome; but so strongly built that it can 
stand the severest picker of the roads. 


The new Phinney-Walker Clock has several exclusive 
features: 


1, It is the only automobile clock guaranteed 4. It is accurate. 
to run 12 days on a winding. It elim- 


THE inates the nuisance of daily winding. 5, It ee et Y every detail and 
“DETROIT” 2. It can be easily regulated without remov- finished in polished nickel, 
Rim-wind Rim-set ing from the instrument board. 


6. It is the production of “specialists in fine 
$ 115° 3. Itis wound and set by turning the rim. automobile clocks’’. 
Phinney-Walker clocks are standard equipment on 
many of America’s finest cars. For 15 years Phinney- 
Walker Clocks have been recognized as leaders in the field. 


THE They may be obtained in various models each an accurate 
HATTAN”’ “10 time-keeper. If one is not on the new car you buy or on 
ind Rim-set 79 


the car you are now driving, your dealer will install a 
Phinney-Walker in a few minutes. 


PHINNEY-WALKER COMPANY 
250 West 57th Street 7” New York City 
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for Upkeep 


RAYBESTOS RAPID CHANGE 
BANDS for Ford cars can be installed 
in HALF AN HOUR and—relined in 
20 minutes. Merely remove trans- 
mission cover: band is then quickly 
and easily installed. Think of the sav- 
ing in cost for labor and time—a real 
economy, which greatly lowers cost 
for upkeep, adds a new factor of safety 
and increases efficiency. 


Get these bands for your Ford. Insist 
upon having them. Ask your dealer 
or repairman. If he ' 
cannot supply you, 
write us. 


THE 
RAYBESTOS 
COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT,CONN. 


The Canadian 
Raybestos Co., Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


Where er the smiling 
stream may beckon 


Get an “Old Town” 
joy of a truly fine canoe. 


this summer and realize the 
“Old Towns” are beauti- 
ful canoes. They are patterned after real Indian 
thodels. 


Invest in an “Old Town” today and you will re- 


THE 
SIN 


“Tm sorry.” Simon’s voice was crammed 
full of dejection. ‘I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings. Outside of your heels being 
too high, I’ve always thought you were the 
most perfect girl in the world.” 

Simon’s shyness settled heavily upon 
him and he appeared very wistful. 

Letitia House turned her back to the 
speaker and digested this last. She took out 
her key, opened and prepared the inner 
door for a sudden entrance, spun around 
and, looking him full in the eye for a mo- 
ment, flashed the tip of a very pink tongue 
at Simon and slammed into the house. 

That young man shivered, replaced his 
hat and concentrated, cross-eyed, on the 
spot where she had stood. The unconquer- 
able spirit of the crusader, which was strong 
in Simon, tried hopefully to draw a little 
honey from the bane. 

“Well, I will say she’s the prettiest girl 
who ever stuck her tongue out at me for 
telling them what’s wrong with their 
clothes.” 

Until late that night Simon walked the 
streets, putting question after question to 
his soul. Of one thing only was he certain. 
No amount of self-examination lured him 
from belief in his original premise that most 
folk aim at all times to resemble the smart 
advertisements, and just so far as they fail 
to equal that perfection they fail to be sat- 
isfied with their appearance. 

“Puppy,” he mused disconsolately. 
“Bare-faced puppy. Do you suppose any- 
thing is the matter with my face that makes 
them all say the same thing?” 

He paused at a corner drug store and 

ordered a chocolate soda so he might have 
the benefit of the mirror behind the foun- 
tain. He experimented with all his reper- 
toire of expressions from devil-may-care 
scorn to that sweetly sad glance which he 
had always fancied himself wearing when 
forced to reject the prayers of beautiful and 
infatuated women. Such pathos had al- 
most brought tears to his eyes, when the 
attendant suggested that the prescription 
counter where pain killer might be had was 
to the rear of the store. Simon gave him a 
dirty look and went out into the friendly 
night. 
“No,” he told himself with dignity, 
“there’s certainly nothing wrong with my 
face. I guess it’s any face which tells them 
what’s the matter.” 

This conclusion must have been the ses- 
ame which freed Simon’s big idea and kept 
him rushing day and night for the next 
eighty-three hours. At the end of that time 
he sat, dazed yet hopeful, in his own tiny 
box of an office, and read with heart- 
stirring thrill his own small advertisement 
in the morning news print: 


WouLp You LikE To Buy THE TRUTH? 


Do you wonder why the clothes you buy 
never look so well as you hoped? Do people 
often seem to try to look interested when you 
are telling really big ideas, as though they 
thought your intelligence on a par with your 
appearance, which you realize somehow isn’t 
just right? Do you wonder why people can’t 
remember your name? Appointments by tele- 

hone only. Baxter 7390. Room 819 Brindell 
ldg. Smon Hott. 


NoTHING TO SELL BuT THE TRUTH. 


Simon gazed wistfully out of the single 
window and repeated the comforting sen- 
tence jerked up from the memory of his 
not-so-far distant copy-book days. 


ceive dividends in happiness for years to come. 
“Old Town Canoes” are low in price. $64 up. 
From dealer or factory. 
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The 1925 catalog shows all models in full colors. 
It is free. Write for your copy today. OLD TOWN 
CANOE Co., 503 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, 
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Klutch 


holds False Teeth tight 


Klutch forms an adhesive cushion between the 
plate and gums; holds the plate so snug that it can’t 
rock, can’t drop, can’t chafe, can’t be “played with”’, 
and not a seed can get under it. You can eat, talk, 
laugh or sing just as well as you ever did with your 
natural teeth, A box of Klutch is three months of 
joy. Postpaid 60 cts; 2 boxes $1.00. (Send $1 bill at 
our risk.) Use a whole box. If not more than satis- 
fied, all your money back. 


HART & CO., Box 5019, Elmira, N. Y. 

SAMPLE QUART EAGLE INK SENT G2tivery2coots: 

BiueE-BLack, RoyaL BLUE, RED, PURPLE OR GREEN. 
EAGLE INK COMPANY 

Station B NEW YORK CITY 


“T have but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of experi- 
ence. I know no way of judging of the 
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future but by the past. Patrick Henry, 
1775. 

“And,” added the young man, “I know 
I’m right, because people are pretty much 
the same; and if I had ten dollars and felt 
something was the matter with my looks, 
I’d pay five dollars to find what it was.” 

The newly rented office, which at best 
had been a wee affair, had been partitioned 
by Simon into three compartments. The 
hall door entered into a ten-by-six waiting 
room, and from that space two doors led, 
one into a little six-by-six cubby, which 
possessed the only window, and the other 
into a small dark cupboard. Yet this dark 
cupboard was the basis of Simon Holt’s 
plan, on which he had gambled the major 
part of his savings-bank account and his 
faith in his own judgment, for in the parti- 
tion between the cupboard and the small 
room with the window was a three-inch 
opening through which the person in the 
cupboard might survey whoever was in the 
other small room, and yet not be seen. And 
in the waiting room sat his assistant, a 
young woman whose wholesome lack of 
prettiness assured the complete respecta- 
bility of the place. 

At quarter to ten the hall-door handle 
turned and Simon slid into his dark ob- 
servation room. 

He heard a heavy voice growling, 
““What’s this all about? What’s it about?” 

Cheerful Annie, the assistant, vindicated 
her sensible appearance. 

“Good morning, sir. Mr. Holt isn’t en- 
gaged at the moment, so I’m sure he’ll see 
you, although you didn’t telephone. The 
fee is five dollars, sir.” 

The caller spoke with such earnestness 
that Simon felt sure he sensed a tremor of 
the entire building. 

“Five dollars! From me! Dick Bren- 
nan! Listen, girl I never laugh before noon. 
Where’s this guy Holt?” 

Simon spoke quickly. 

“Never mind about the charge, Annie. 
T’ll see him for practice.” 

Mr. Brennan, head sideways like a parrot 
hearing a fresh and appealing word, looked 
at Annie, who urged him into the light 
room and closed the door. 

“Oh,” said Simon, observing through the 
peephole. ‘You’rea detective, aren’tyou?”’ 


“Huh?” Mr. Brennan glared at the 
loophole in the wall. “How’d you know 
that?” 


““Detectives are always made up like you 
in the movies—I mean, the comedies.”’ 

“Say ”? began the plain-clothes man. 

“Wait a minute,” begged Simon. “T’ll 
tell you just what’s the matter with you. 
In the first place, you shouldn’t roach your 
hair like that. You’ve really got a distin- 
guished face, but that barkeeper curl on 
your forehead kills it. Part your hair in the 
middle and brush it straight back.” 

Mr. Brennan, dumb and strong, peered 
into the full-length mirror on the wall. 

“And then your trousers are too small at 
the bottom and big at the top. Your coat’s 
fitted at the waist and your pockets are cut 
in at an angle. Big men never have any 
phony stunts like that in their clothes, and 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t be a 
big man if you give yourself a chance.” 

The stricken bloodhound of the law put a 
supporting hand against the wall and 
breathed heavily. Simon proceeded with 
his missionary duties. 

“‘And look at your shoes! Is there any 
reason why your big toe should have a 
dome like an observatory built over it? 
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Get some plain black shoes \ 
little narrower at the toe thay 
of your foot.” | 
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“Why, certainly I will if1y 
will improve her appearance, 
you to understand that I cai 
I sell only the truth.” | 
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A PLEASANT ‘THOUGHT 
FOR THE MODERN HOUSEWIFE 


N the kitchen and at the table, isn’t it a pleasant 
thought to know that MAZOLA is a pure whole- 
some oil, pressed from the hearts of ripe golden corn? 


MAZOLA is not a grease, but a palatable, easily 
digested fat. MAZOLA fried foods are easy to digest 
and always free from grease. 


Realizing the health and food value of MAZOLA, 


many mothers regularly give a spoonful or two to 
their growing children. 


Once you use MAZOLA you will never go back to 
the old-fashioned greasy methods of frying. 
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Tee: The NEW Corn Products Cook Book 

* is now ready. We will gladly send you 
your copy. Please write to the Corn Products 
Refining Company, Department 11, Argo, Ill. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. U.S.A. 


Users everywhere report Miraco Tuned | Agents—Dealers 
Radio Frequency sets get programs coast | 5,,- proposition'’a 
to coast; outperform sets 3 times as |. winner, Write 
costly. Send for proof they are radio’s : _ 


most amazing values. One tube guar- i ioegene 
MIRACO| 


anteed, completely assembled long dis- 
tance outfit, only $14.35. Three tube 


(above), $29.50, Five tube $75. “RADIO 
Send postal today for latest bulletins and GET re M 
special offer. It will interest you. SE 
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One Secret of Beaut 
Is Foot Comfort 


Frequently you hear people say, “ My 
feet perspire winter and summer when 
I put on rubbers or heavier foot-wear— 
then, when I remove my shoes my feet 
chill quickly, and often my hose seem wet 
through’’—in every community thousands 
now use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE in the foot-bath 
daily, and then dust the feet and shake into 
the shoes this antiseptic, healing powder. 
Full directions on box at all Drug Stores. 
Trial Package and a Foot=Ease Walking 
Doll sent FREE, address 

ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


———— 


q A Earnings 200% higher than 
mee 3 b-8 ordinary stenography. Also 
Shorthand; Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Secretarial 
Courses taught by our improved home-study method, 
makes you efficient in short time. Few minutes’ study 
daily in spare time enables many to double salary. Enor- 
mous demand for graduates. Free employment service. 
Money Back Guaranty. Don’t start any business course 
until you get our free scholarship plan. Send for book today. 
NATIONAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. 117,3902 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
a See eae eater ee 
ATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK" 
Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
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them become the totally acceptable people 
they could be. 

The great majority of his callers were 
women, some obviously of rank and for- 
tune; and though a few of them flared up 
hotly at his frankness, the bulk left his 
office with a more hopeful assurance in the 
tilt of their heads. 

Now there was scarcely a woman client 
of her general type and figure which Simon 
did not gauge alongside the perfection of 
Letitia House, and in this comparison he 
was quite open. 

“But, madam,” he would suggest, ““you 
don’t understand what I mean about not 
wearing a toque so far down on your fore- 
head that it looks like the Death’s Head 
Hussars on parade. Take this last picture 
of Miss House in Peacock Walk.” And 
Simon would pass the magazine through 
the hole in the wall. ‘‘You see, Letitia 
House wears a toque; but it sets further 
back on her head, and there’s a flicker of 
hair shown between her face and the brim. 
That’s what I mean.” 

Letitia House! Letitia House! At least 
ten times a day he spoke in praise of her 
flawlessness. And in time many scores of 
women went out into the world cognizant 
of Letitia House’s perfection and carrying 
a very natural grudge toward this paragon 
among women. 

One day when Simon Holt had finished 
his comparative discourse on Letitia House 
his client replied, ‘“‘ Yes, I know her.” 

“Oh,” said Simon in awe and envy. 

“She’s a remarkably nice girl, and has a 
real brain; but she dresses so wonderfully 
that people can’t believe she’s anything but 
a beautiful clotheshorse. It’s too bad!” 

“Oh!”’ was all Simon could add to such 


_ profanation of his temple of worship. 


Now in time it came to the ears of Miss 


| Letitia House that a curtained expert on 


beauty and style held her up to the female 
half of the world as the epitome of what a 
woman’s appearance should be. Although 
much lovelier than the average, Miss 
House had the universal attitude of her sex 
toward appreciation of herself. She, too, 
loved it. After many emphatic statements 
that she would never, never visit the studio 
of such as Simon Holt, she straightway 
clapped on her fetchingest hat and hailed a 
taxi to hurry her visit. Luckily she arrived 
at the office at the end of the last interview 
before the lunch hour, and cheerful Annie 
pushed her into the observation room be- 
fore Simon had left his post. 

Simon looked through the peephole and 
trembled. Words, which had become the 
facile tools of his business, walked out on 
him and left him flat. There was complete 
silence for a long moment, while Letitia 
gazed at the opening in the wall. 

“Am Iso very hopeless then?”’ she asked 


“oe No, 
you're all right, except there’s sort of a 
little sad, wistful twirk at the corners of 
your mouth that keeps you from looking 
happy, and you shouldn’t ever be anything 
but happy.” 

Letitia House looked slowly back from 
the mirror as Simon went on. 

“Girls like you aren’t made very often— 
all sunlight and gold, and wild flowers and 
white teeth, and everything. You never 
ought to be sad.”’ 

Simon suddenly recalled how unprofes- 
sional he was being, and stopped—to the 
not altogether concealed disappointment of 
Miss House. She spoke earnestly: 

“Tell me, do you think my heels are too 
high?” 

Simon shivered at the memory of his 
former barefaced audacity and gave thanks 
for his sheltering screen. 

“No, of course not. You're perfect. 
What put that into your head?” 

Letitia sighed heavily and tenderly. 

“Oh, I don’t know; but a man once told 
me they were, so I had them all lowered. 
He was the only man who ever dared tell 
me the truth.” 

Simon started to get up and proclaim his 
merit, but his New England caution urged 
him to question further in this matter. 

“But aren’t you engaged?” 

“No,” said Letitia wistfully. “I can’t be, 
for the only men who ever ask me to marry 
are regular tailors’ dummies.” 

“Oh!” gasped Simon. 

“But this man I spoke of was wonderful. 
He wore a plain white collar. I sort of think 
I could love any man who doesn’t wear 
colored collars and funny pants.” 

Simon Holt reached out his hand and 
fastened the lock to his dark cupboard. He 
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was determined that by no chance should 
this girl ever see the glory of his newly pur- 
chased wardrobe. He spoke sharply: 

“Say, listen! I’ll tell you what’s the 
matter with you—why you've got that un- 
happy look to your mouth. You're so per- 
fect that you scare people away. They 
think you’re nothing but a beautiful clothes- 
horse with nothing in your head, and I’ll bet 
you know a lot.” 

Letitia looked up quickly. 

““That’s it. I do know a lot. But no one 
with brains enough to know whether I do 
ae ever comes near me. But honestly 
I do.” 

“T’ll bet you do,” agreed Simon. “What 
are the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment?” 

Letitia House beamed as she poured out 
her answer in a flood of names. 

“Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, First 
Samuel 1 

“Whoa!” laughed Simon. ‘‘Can’t stop 
when you get going, can you? That’s the 
way with me too.” 

The girl gazed earnestly at the wall 
which screened Simon, and flashed it her 
most bewitching smile. 

“You sound very nice. Won’t you come 
out and let me see you?” 

This shared memory of a Sunday-school 
accomplishment was better than a year of 
haphazard acquaintance to her. 

Simon Holt, mercifully hidden, examined 
the cuffs of his trousers, fingered the soft- 
ness of his Nile-green silk handkerchief and 
blushed at the thought of his lavender shirt 
and collar, which up to this hour had been 
the goal of his life, but which now made a 
prisoner of him. 

“T will not come out,”’ he said huskily. 

“All right. I’m sorry. But thank you 
very much.’”’ And Miss House stood up to 
take her leave. 

“Wait a minute,” said Simon hurriedly. 
“T’m not through helping you. When— 
when’s your next dance?”’ 

“Well, I can’t see what that has to do 
with it; but as a matter of fact, I’m dancing 
tonight at the Balloon Room.” 

“Good! Now you do what I say. You 
wear a dress a couple of years behind the 
styles and fluff up your hair, and I’ll bet 
at least one man, the kind of a man you 
like, whose clothes don’t fit, and who'll love 
you for what you know, will propose to you 
before eleven o’clock.’’ Simon paused and 
then added emphatically, ‘‘ Believe me, this 
is my business, and I know human nature. 
The kind of a man you like may admire 
your perfection, but it scares him away.” 

“‘Humph!” said the girl, turning from 
the doorway. ‘‘ Youevidently know women, 
but I wonder if you know men.” 

Letitia House was wise in her time, and 
understood that any girl who admits to a 
man his complete understanding of her sex 
may rest assured that that man will follow 
her up to the bitter death to exhibit his 
masterly comprehension of her. 

When the outer door had clicked, Simon 
eased his head out of the cupboard. 

“Annie,’”’ said he to the cheerful assist- 
ant, “you'll have to call off all my appoint- 
ments this afternoon. I’m going out to 
buy some ready-made dinner clothes that 
don’t fit, and the kind of a collar that no 
one but hicks and men who have a future 
instead of a past wear.” 

At 10:45 that evening Simon Holt pushed 
into the milling crowd before the door to 
the Balloon Room, where the fashion of the 

city danced that spring. Unhampered by 
having to draw a woman along with him, 
he reached the front rank and was stopped 
by a man flashing a police badge at him. 

“The place is pinched,’”’ he exclaimed; 
“they didn’t have any sense about serving 
their liquor.” 

“But I want to get to my girl,” urged 
Simon, looking around the room frantically. 

‘All right; come down to the station and 
pick her out. They’re all going down there. 
Stand back, I tell you!” 

Against the opposite wall Simon saw Le- 
titia standing, scared and white, and al- 
most shabby in the flutter of ultra-gowned 
customers of the place. All of a sudden 
she appeared to him as no longer cold and 
icily perfect, but little and sweet, and so 
unbelievably lovable. As he realized how 
much he wanted to protect her he found 
himself unable to call ‘her name in this 
flash place. 

“Hey!” he shouted. ‘‘Hey, Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, here I am!”’ 

Letitia raised her head hopefully and 
saw Simon being crowded by the detective, 
who also was beckoning the sergeant. 
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the sitting one is at a psychological disad- 
vantage, that the standing man can better 
impress—and even oppress—a sitting man. 
Then, too, he reasoned, sitting indicates an 
intention to remain, while standing indi- 
cates a desire, however real, to save the 
time of the man interviewed. 

I called on a very wealthy banker. The 
college that sought funds was within fifty 
miles of one of his large Western invest- 
ments, and was the missionary effort in 
education of the church of which he was a 
pillar. The banker was in appearance a 
Gorgon, in nationality and tendency 
Scotch, and of speech economical. En- 
trance to his office was encouragingly easy. 
I tried to have him listen to a rapid state- 
ment and to talk enough for acquaintance 
to develop. I knew his Western associates; 
I knew the romance of his property’s de- 
velopment. But no word of mine elicited a 
response more expressive than a monosylla- 
ble, and the vocal utterance was a grunt 
oftener than a word. 

His telephone rang within five minutes. 
Somehow I suspected that a movement of 
his hand had something to do with that bell. 
Into the telephone he spoke with parsimony 
of words, ‘Yes, yes, for the present—about 
through—oh, two minutes.”’ I determined 
not to do the obvious thing. I did not rise. 
I did not betray nervousness. I sat; I 
talked—more than the two minutes. His 
hand strayed along the desk end; his bell 
rang again. I excused myself and went 
away wondering how devious would be the 
ways of finance in a bank where the presi- 
dent had no honest, straightforward way of 
terminating an interview. He said he’d 
think about it and said good day. I didn’t 
believe he meant ever to think about it. 
Why didn’t he say an honest negative? 


Typical Experiences 


I learned afterward from one of his busi- 
ness associates that he did himself control 
one bell that helped him rid himself of 
callers. Where was the strength of this 
strong man who had to operate a lying tele- 
phone? Could he not employ his banker’s 
first gesture—that of moving the head from 
right to left and from left to right? 

From the metropolis one week to the 
sagebrush among sheepherders two weeks 
later is a considerable journey, and means 
a change from tiled restaurants to the in- 
evitable ham and bacon of stage stations 
far removed, from taxicabs to Concord 
stage coaches. It was fifteen years ago, be- 
fore the last Concord coaches had given 
way to automobile stages. 

At the end of the railroad, a day’s ride by 
rail over, the college president chose to ride 
up in front with the driver, feet extended to 
the foot rest, behind and below which were 
piled numerous mail sacks. Nine passen- 
gers were inside, all homesteaders about to 
locate on new dry farms of three hundred 
and twenty acres each. 

Sam Smith was the terminus of the jour- 
ney planned. It may seem to the reader 
that I should have written Sam Smith’s, 
but Sam had three houses and as many as a 
dozen places where he might be. His horses 
ranged over six counties; his sheep were 
counted by thousands; his acres were as 
many as his sheep, and were shrewdly 
chosen to lie along streams so that water 
would be controlled over a great area. 

It was dark on a night early in May. 
Altitudes were such that the president’s 
overcoat was welcome. Over Bear Moun- 
tain—nine miles—the stage ran through 
several inches of snow. Ice was to be ob- 
served in the water barrel at the corner of 
the stage house where we ate at midnight. 
Four times we exchanged our four horses 
for anew team. We arrived at the terminus, 
an inland town, at seven o’clock in the 
morning. 

The hotel was cold, due to broken steam 
pipes. The every-other-day stage left to- 
morrow morning at five o’clock. I could 
sleep under the comfort in the stuffy bed- 
room or enjoy the heat of the red-hot stove 
in the barroom. At dinner an engineer 
from an irrigation project miles away an- 
swered my surprised remark that he had 
come a long way to eat dinner with the re- 
mark that “there aren’t any distances in 
this country under forty miles.” 

Up at four, I forced myself to eat impos- 
sible rolls and drink improbable coffee in 
time to be off on an open two-horse stage, a 
clergyman, a horse buyer and a reaping 
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machine taking all the rest of the room not 
occupied by the driver. Eighty-five miles 
we rode that day, exchanging the clergy- 
man for a sheepherder, just back from a 
year’s sojourn in a coast metropolis. After 
twenty miles a homesteader’s cabin or a 
farm was an event. Four changes, one at 
noon, gave us fresh horses. The second 
meal came after arrival at the stage station 
at 9:30. We were off again at 4:30 next 
morning, and I was off the stage at the forks 
of a sandy trail called a road at 7 :30, the 
horse buyer being company. 

During the days before, I had inquired 
concerning Sam Smith. Where was his 
place? His place was anywhere from twenty 
miles out of town to one hundred and fifty 
miles. He might be at any sheep camp at 
one of three ranch houses; not likely on 
any road, because “‘Roads are too slow; 
he takes across the sagebrush.” I learned 
that he was crazy—he had given ten thou- 
sand dollars to a school somewhere. He 
was a fool—he lived in the sagebrush al- 
though he was worth half a million dollars. 
He had always been a fool—he had turned 
out into the brush stallions that had cost 
three thousand dollars, to run with the 
range horses, anywhere in a territory as 
large as New Jersey. He ate strychnine, 
had got into the habit of it because he al- 
ways had it with him to poison coyotes. 
I learned later that he tested strychnine by 
touching it to his tongue to make sure it 
had not lost its virtue. He was a bachelor; 
reports had come a dozen times that he was 
to marry, but he had passed fifty-five with- 
out succumbing to matrimony. 

The stage driver was full of gossip about 
Sam Smith. He didn’t need to be ques- 
tioned. Smith was evidently known to all, 
and absorbing in interest wherever known. 

The horse buyer had no baggage but a 
six-shooter in a holster under his coat. He 
wore the boots with high narrow heels and 
the broad felt hat that belonged to his clan. 
He hoped he was to buy a thousand horses. 
Sam Smith knew that his firm was sending 
him this week or next. I had little baggage 
and wore the flannel shirt of the plains and 
a sturdy suit of clothes, my heavy shoes be- 
ing better for walking than my companion’s. 

We walked two miles to the first ranch 
house, where Sam might be but wasn’t. 
The next one was thirty miles away. His 
nephew thought he might be lambing at a 
sheep camp seven miles through the sage; 
he had left the house two hours before. So 
across the sage we went on foot, the buyer 
of horses fluently cursing walking and high- 
heeled boots alternately. At the sheep 
camp I learned that the Scotch herder did 
not know where Sam might be; he might 
be in any one of a dozen places or in Tophet. 
I learned what deterioration comes to a 
man’s vocabulary when he lives for four 
months at a time with fifteen hundred sheep. 
I learned that lambing means caring for 
lambs, hundreds of them being born within 
two weeks in such a camp. And acting on 
advice of the miraculously profane herder 
we retraced our steps. ‘“I’d pick out the 
best place to wait, and I’d stay still till he 
gets there. He’s everywhere in a week. 
The best place’s the house you came from.” 
We retraced the seven miles, a total of over 
sixteen for the morning. 


Not Interested 


Sam Smith had had several letters sent 
him preparing him for my visit. But when 
he came that night he did not know that 
my college was on the earth or that such a 
person as I existed. Upstairs in rough but 
good beds in an unpartitioned attic he slept 
with the horse buyer, and I slept alone, 
listening to the brief bargaining for this 
year’s geldings. He would sell no mares. 
There ought to be nine hundred four-year- 
old geldings and the price would be seventy 
dollars, and the buyers drive them away. 
The bargain closed, we all slept. 

Next morning I walked out to the mail 
box with Sam Smith, a mile and a half or 
two miles to the road. He had, in the 
stretch of one hundred miles, six such boxes. 
He rummaged amongst an accumulation of 
written and printed matter in the box, tak- 
ing perhaps a third of it and leaving two- 
thirds. He was too busy just now for mail; 
it would keep, And I understood why my 
letters had never been read—the envelopes 
hadn’t interested him. 

I cotld do little. He had no cash, he 
said, and he never gave out notes. But a 
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Wherever there is 
a Split Bearin 


LAMINUM lowers costs, reduces 
labor, cuts time in half. 


It is a significant fact that during 
1924, millions of LAMINATED 
SHIMS were built and used—saving 
countless hours of costly labor. 


If you build a product having a split 
bearing include LAMINATED 
SHIMS. LAMINUM makes the prod- 
uct better, and assures satisfaction to 
the purchaser. 


If there are split bearings in your plant, 
LAMINUM enables you to adjust 
those bearings easily, reducing over- 
head and contributing much to the 
life of the bearings. 


LAMINUM is not only labor-saving 
material, but develops efficiency 
wherever and whenever it is used. 


WHAT LAMINUM IS 


LAMINUM is made up of strips of shim brass 
.003 inch thick, joined by a metallic binder into 
a solid piece. Just PEEL off these strips with 
a pocket knife and the job is done. No filing; 
no fussing; no irritating delay and annoyance. 


SHIMS IN SMALL OR LARGE QUAN- 
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Inform us as to your requirements and we shall 
be glad to quote prices and supply complete 
information. 


CAR OWNERS— REPAIRMEN 


Save those engine bearings. LAMINUM 
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LAMINUM 


is used in a wide range 
of industries : 
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POWER PLANTS 
RAILROADS 

MARINE REPAIR 
MILLING MACHINES 
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AUTOMOBILE REPAIR 
SHAFT HANGERS 
PRINTING PRESSES 
CIGARETTE MACHINERY 
MARINE CONSTRUCTION 


AUTOMOBILECONSTRUC- 
TION 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINES 


AGRICULTURAL __IMPLE- 
MENTS 
Use LAMINUM in 
your own business, in 
your own product, in 
your own plant. 


Send for Sample Shim 
and 
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few months later I had a check on a city 
bank, written out in full on three inches off 
the bottom of a sheet of paper torn from a 
pencil tablet. I had heard that he used 
meat paper ordinarily for checks, and that 
more than once a check written on a smooth 
chip of wood had gone through satisfactorily 
to pay a bill or help a church. 

Six days after I left home I was at the 
college again, with no more money and 
with an expense account of nearly seventy- 
five dollars for railroad and stage fare. 

There is more of Sam Smith. At one 
time for three days I helped him hay along 
a creek bottom, going from time to time to 
see that seventeen hundred sheep grazing 
near by were not straying. I did the cook- 
ing in the open, the provender being from 
cans carrying the best brands. I slept under 
millions of stars on a tarpaulin spread over 
two feet of hay, hearing once or twice at 
night the bleating of seventeen hundred 
sheep startled by coyotes. 

I saw him each morning rise and look at 
the sheep on the hillsides and count, ““One— 


two — three — four — five —sixteen. Yes, 
they’re all there.” 
I could not hold my curiosity. “You 


can’t count seventeen hundred sheep, can 
99? 


“No,” was his response; ‘I count the 
black ones. If I see all the black ones 
they’re all there. No considerable bunch 
ever moves away from the flock without a 
black one. You simply count the black 
ones.” 

What a philosophy for churchmen who 
ask why black sheep are in every large 
flock! 

In several years Sam Smith sent such 
checks that the aggregate grew to five fig- 
ures, and he made a will providing that 
half his property should go to education. 
He is still alive, and so far as I know still in 
the sagebrush, where he had been nearly 
thirty years when I knew him—a wonderful 
man with a big brain and a great heart. 

I remember the philanthropist who or- 
dered me out of his office. He had an ear 
trumpet on the end of a tube. One hand 
held the trumpet end out to the speaker; 
the other hand kept the tube in his ear. 
When he spoke he kept the tube away from 
his ear. When I spoke he put the tube into 
his ear—if he wanted to. 


A Trying Interview 


At his office one afternoon he said he was 
too busy to talk to me, and he kept his 
trumpet and tube in his own hand away 
from his ear. I maneuvered to ask to see 
him that night. But it was prayer-meeting 
night. I said I would be going to prayer 
meeting, and, to his surprise, I would be at 
his church. He reluctantly agreed that we 
would walk to his room after prayer meet- 
ing, our visit later to be brief, because he 
always went early to bed. And so it worked 
out. : 

I stayed with him in his cramped room 
till midnight, hoping that he would keep 
the tube in his ear long enough for me to 
tell him what I wanted, and why. 

But he preferred to show me pictures of 
mission stations all over the world; Y. M. 
C. A. buildings in several states; hospitals; 
a library or two; in all of them he had 
invested money. When I left he seemed 
to agree that I come to his office in the 
morning. 

The next morning he was at his desk, and 
I began to pour into his tube what he had 
not listened to the night before. He gave 
me a pamphlet such as would go into an 
envelope. It had pages of Christmas scrip- 
ture, pages of statistics on temperance, 
arguments against liquor and cigarettes. He 
waved to a group of girls addressing these 
to thousands of missionaries, ministers, and 
workers in Christian causes the world over. 
Every Christian worker in the world whose 
name was to be secured was to receive a 
pamphlet. It was costing several thousand 
ee ayear. He put me on his Christmas 

ist. 

Whether it was the thought of the cost 
I never knew, but of a sudden he lost him- 
self in anger. 

“You’re not a Christian!”’ he shouted. 
“Here I’m trying to get these greetings to 
these poor missionaries, and you're keeping 
me from it. They’ll be disappointed if 1 fail 
them. These people represent God’s work 
all over the world, and you think your col- 
lege is bigger than them all. Get out of my 
office!”’ 

His trumpet was thrown on the desk. I 
picked up one end to pour question and per- 
haps apology into it, but he tore it out of 


desk to say to his secretary) 
know what I’ve done or how | 
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never bother him again.” — 
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knocked over with a feather. He held to 
the side of the desk. ‘Yes,’ he said; ‘buy 
me a cup of coffee. I’m hungry!’” 

This president had the personal confi- 
dence and intimate friendship of an unusual 
number of wealthy men and women. Fric- 
tion, however, and jealousies developed in 
the college; the fact that his own bank ac- 
count sometimes held amounts given to the 
college was discovered. One deposit, in his 
name, of twenty thousand was discovered. 
Only part of it had been used for the college. 
His enemies made a long railroad journey 
to discover from the giver the facts, and to 
secure in writing the statement that the en- 
tire sum was given for the institution. 

The giver listened to their statement and 
rose in wrath. “I gave that money to L to 
use for himself. He’s one of the greatest 
men I know. If any part of it has been 
used by the college the trustees must re- 
place it or I’ll make trouble.” 

The malcontents returned, and a new 
meeting of the board of trustees was called. 
The chief incident of the board meeting was 
the receipt of more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars “to be invested, and the in- 
come paid annually to President L so long 
as he lives.”” The donor was the individual 
who had made the personal gift. 


Old Man Swartz 


L insists that the following story is a gross 
exaggeration. Perhaps it is, but it is so 
capital a tale, known to only a few, that I 
dare to recount it. At any rate L has never 
told just where the exaggeration lies and 
where lies the truth. 

Old man Swartz was a typical small- 
town man. He had much land and con- 
siderable ready cash. His wife was dead; 
he had no children. He was a loyal Bap- 
tist, a pillar of the church. He believed 
that God made known his will to men; fre- 
quently he was known to hope that he was 
“doing God’s will” in ordinary transac- 
tions. His gifts were large in proportion to 
others of his fellow churchmen, but small 
considering his wealth. His only vice was 
smoking, his purchases of tobacco being 
small and his choice being mild cigars of 
domestic production. He had once or twice 
given small sums to L’s college. According 
to the president’s experience, old man 
Swartz was a good prospect for a consider- 
able gift, and should make it while he lived. 
The difficulty was to persuade him to sur- 
render the money, to let it go out of his 
hands. His money was so much a part of 
him that he suffered when it departed from 
him as if from an amputation. He had al- 
ready expressed his intention to give a 
goodly sum, but had postponed action 
again and again. 

Obviously strategy was required. And 
his one indulgence furnished the plan of 
campaign. L provided himself abundantly 
with cigars—two kinds of cigars: One sort 
black and authoritative, for old man 
Swartz; one kind as mild as purchasable, 
for the president himself. When evening 
came the two settled down to talk beside 
the fire in old man Swartz’s solitary home, 
the cigars were lighted, and the campaign 
was under way. 

Was Mr. Swartz still inclined to do some- 
thing for the college, something substan- 
tial? Good! God had prospered him, he 
had no family dependent on him, as an old 
man who had worked hard he was entitled 
to the satisfaction that comes from the do- 
ing of righteous deeds. Was five thousand 
dollars about what Mr. Swartz meant to 
give? 

The general outline of how the money 
would be employed lasted well into the sec- 
ond cigar. Mr. Swartz had never been 
known to refuse to smoke a given cigar. 
But five thousand was a large sum of 
money. He might give five hundred, or he 
might even, if he found next day that his 
bank account would stand it, give a thou- 
sand, but he couldn’t give five thousand. 
He believed God meant him to help this 
college, and he would. 

But the president was sure that God 
meant Swartz to give five thousand! The 
talk went on. The mild cigars of the presi- 
dent were almost gone. Old man Swartz 
was puffing, a little slowly, on his fifth black 
stogy; the hour was midnight. Swartz was 
trying to make out a check for five hun- 
dred; the president was holding out for five 
thousand. : 

Past midnight, President L rose, took the 
hand of old man Swartz in his and held his 
eye while he said: “‘Now, Mr. Swartz, the 
Lord means you to give that five thousand 
dollars. You’ve admitted that you’ve got 
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Engineers Decide 


Almost universal is the preference for Square 
D among highly trained technical men. Plant 
engineers, for example, almost invariably 
select this pioneer safety switch for indus- 
trial installations. This definite preference on 
the part of men who know electrical equip- 
ment is the basis of Square D’s well estab- 
lished leadership. Over 3,000,000 satisfactory 
installations confirm their judgment. 

SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT; U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. (69) 
BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis 


SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


BRANCH OFFICES; Toronto. Montreal 
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Section of 
unstropped 
blade magnified 


A Razor edge is composed of tiny sensitive teeth invisible to 
the naked eye. Shaving gets them out of line. Temperature 
changes also affect them. That’s why even new blades pull. 
Stropping smooths these teeth back into line and restores a 
keen cutting edge. A new blade if stropped before using is 
improved 100%. If stropped regularly it will last indefinitely. 


Treat Your Face Right— 
Strop Your Blades 


(THE skin tissue of your face is thin and 
sensitive. What do you put against 
it when you shave? Is the cutting edge 
of your razor smooth and even, or do 
you use unstropped blades with edges 
like the illustration above? 


A Twinplex Stropper will improve new 
blades 100% by smoothing out their in- 
visible tiny teeth, affected by shipping 
conditions and temperature changes. 


A Twinplex Stropper will prolong the 
life of new blades and keep their cutting 
edges constantly ready for luxurious 
velvet shaves. 

A Twinplex Stropper is simplicity itself. 
A few simple turns and ten seconds a 
day will insure permanent shaving com- 
fort—blade economy and a healthy skin. 


Treat your face right. Add Twinplex to 
your shaving kit! You wouldn’t sell it 
for ten times its cost if you couldn’t 
replace it. 


Send For FREE Stropped Blade 


Name your razor and we will send you a brand 
new blade stropped on Twinplex. Your shave 
with it will be a revelation. 


Stop in at your favorite store—ask about 

Twinplex—it’s a daily habit of over a 

million people. Sold with a long service 
guarantee. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1603 Locust St., St. Louis 


New York 
Montreal 


Chicago 
London 
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it in the bank, that you will not need a frac- 
tion of what you have to support you, that 
maybe you ought to give it. I’ll go to the 
hotel. ‘It’s past one o’clock. You'll not 
sleep tonight. You’ve tried all your life to 
do God’s will, and you know that you can’t 
be happy refusing now. Your conscience 
will worry you. You'll not sleep tonight, or 
tomorrow night, or till the thing’s done. 
T’ll wait till noon tomorrow, and I hope 
you'll not make yourself miserable for 
months by refusing to do what you ought 
todo. God will not give you peace. You'll 
not sleep a wink.’”’ The president left. 
Something didn’t give old man Swartz 
peace that night. Was it God or the black 
cigars? Canan old man, used to one or two 
mild five-centers and a retiring hour of 
nine, keep smoking at five or six heavy 
black cigars till nearly two o’clock without 
his conscience hurting him? 

At six o’clock in the morning L heard a 
pounding on his door. He arose sleepily, 
and there was Swartz. 

“Fere’s the check. You were right; I 
couldn’t sleep. It’stoomuch! I never had 
such a night. I thought about it all night. 
I couldn’t get a wink. It’s too much! But 
an old man like me would be in his grave 
with many such nights. God bless you— 
but it’s too much.”’ And old man Swartz 
went home—to sleep. The check was the 
first one cashed when the bank opened. 
There is a mystic quality about some of 
these money-getting presidents. Many are 
the stories that could be told that seem im- 
possible. When a solicitor reaches an office 
or a house to plead his cause, and finds his 
friends thinking about him, and even think- 
ing of doing exactly the thing he is propos- 
ing, what shall he say in explanation? One 
president is known to have received a fifty- 
thousand-dollar check toward a building 
for the total cost of which he had asked 
twice that sum. His wife knows that he 
walked twenty-five miles in cornfields that 
day, without food, without speaking to a 
human being. At night he came in, physi- 
cally exhausted, but before he ate or drank 
he wrote and mailed a special-delivery let- 
ter returning the check and pleading for the 
full one hundred thousand. As he ate sup- 
per he announced that the hundred thou- 
sand dollars would come, and began to plan 
the building. He slept like a child. Before 
noon he had a telegram, from the city 
twelve hours distant, informing him that 
the full amount desired was on its way. 
Sublime gambling that—or was it? 


At Man With a Hunch 


An old man who died very recently used 
to go to New York on a fund-raising mis- 
sion. More than once he would go to his 
hotel room, sit broodingly for a while, and 
then telegraph his wife, “‘ Leaving at noon. 
Things not looking right.’ He had not 
looked at things, he had not seen a man he 
knew, he had not used the telephone. He 
had, as he called it, a hunch. 

How he followed hunches! When every- 
one was having influenza a few years ago, 
he was a victim. He was far from well, but 
suddenly he showed up one late afternoon 
at the college office with his traveling bag. 
He announced that he was going to a town 
three hundred miles away. He hada hunch 
that a man would give him ten thousand 
dollars. Henamed the man. He could not 
be dissuaded. Sick as he was, he arrived in 
the town to which his hunch took him at 
two o’clock in the morning. Train connec- 
tions were such that on his return he made 
two changes in the night, catching cat naps 
in day coaches, and came direct to the col- 
lege office early the second morning—to 
leave the ten thousand dollars. It was a 
week before he was ready to do any other 
work. 

A board of trustees sat planning a cam- 
paign. Our man who had hunches sat with 
them. One of their number was absent, re- 
gretfully; he had a national convention of 
salesmen in his headquarters factory in 
town. The trustees, at luncheon, were ad- 
mitting that they must start the giving. 
There seemed danger that three men there 
would give about half of what was needed 
from each to make them leaders in ‘a suc- 
cessful enterprise. At least fifty thousand 
was needed from each. 

Of a sudden, the man with a hunch was 
on his feet. ‘“‘Don’t do anything,” he 
whispered to the chairman of the board, 

“till I come back. I’ve got a hunch.” 
Furiously he drove to the convention of 
salesmen and called for the absent trustee. 
The gentleman sent word he could not 


leave the luncheon table. But no one was 


M gen 


to deny the hunch man. He , 
dining-room door just back of the | 
of the company and said, ‘‘I must 
No one could have imagined any’j 
than death or disaster. The | 
emerged. 

There was conversation for two} 
and back to the trustees’ meeting), 
hunch man, announcing his fifty-t> 
dollar gift. 

When the other leaders had m 
subscriptions there was curiosity | 
first promised gift. They discoy\ 
the important meeting had be) 
rupted. ‘How did he persua( 
they asked. 

“Persuade me? He didn’t per; 
He said he had a hunch I had a 
thousand. I said I hadn’t any ; 
was busy. Then I remembered: 
hunches never failed and that I { 


losing time. What can you do 
other fellow’s got a hunch and you) 
I said I’d give it.” 


Doctor Wheelock’s Sam 


Do these college presidents 0 
sixty years think of themselves asi 
What a lesson some of them havi 
from President Wheelock, of t} 
school which later became Dartn\ 
lege, who, in the decade before thl 
tion of Independence, sent oe 
England for his college, who ca‘ 
ples. At least he was accompanj 
sample, a picturesque sample in | 
of one Occum, a full-blooded In, 

Reverend Morgan Edwards | 
ica’s shores for Great Britain in/ 
was gone well over a year, solicir 
for the Rhode Island College vi 
became Brown University. He) 
so successful as the man who « 
sample, but a letter of his survi> 
so like many letters that have gor 
from men who have come back Ky 
funds that it deserves requoting 

“Tf I were to stay in London e: 
I believe I should get money, bi 
so slowly and by such small si 
cannot spare the time. ... 

““Your newspapers, and letter 
government, published in oth 
have hurt me much. You boast «t 
yards of cloth you manufacture 
raises the indignation of the me) 
manufacturers. I have been n 
nied by hundreds, but also abu 
score. My patience, my feet, 
ance are much impaired. I ti 
November which stuck to me 
owing to my trampoosing the s? 
weathers.”’ 

Can college presidents who he: 
the East for their institutions 2 
record without a sad, sympathi 
standing? ‘My patience, my ? 
surance are much impaired!” 
that later success repaired hi: 
and his patience, and that hi: 
would be normal again as soojé 

coming in would allow him t 
home and cease ‘‘trampoosing 
in all weathers.” 

S 


Lonesome days! Treasurers’ 1 


many gentlemen and gentlewo' 

All over America today are } 
still needy, but comparatively} 
future, because these men le 
weeks and months on journe}) 
to pride and wearing on shoe 
people realize how few of th 
beggars have survived; the a? 
of office in Western college pre 
been about three years. Se 
capable of every part of the wo 
dency except the one describ}, 
fused to perform such service, 
have known how these colleg¢ 
built are fairly divided betw 
pity the men who have stay¢ 
enough to do the building, 
who have unbounded admire 
members of this Fraternity 
Mendicants. 


ed, grimacing at me like a 
d. “Sure! That’s what I al- 
‘Why not?” 

think by now you’d begin to 
ot. Let’s take C—— Motors. 
hat at prices to yield you from 
cent. Fine! Remarkable op- 
But what happened? The di- 
and cut the dividends in two. 
dropped twenty points. 
after all! For they nicked off 
f of your dividend but they 
your investment as well. 
xperience shows that in the 
stors can make more profit by 
fe securities with a normal re- 
rushing off to buy high-yield 
k or unscrupulous companies 
large glittering promises they 
dly fulfill.” 

van one tell which from which?”’ 
‘ary investor can’t. That’s a 
xpert.- It’s as complicated as 
rdoctoring or thelaw. All the 
»stor has to do is to recognize 
‘tes are red-light danger sig- 
ver off. Or, if you have a gam- 
in your blood and must risk 
at least investigate. Go to 
investment house—if you live 
y your local banker will do— 
with him, get his advice. A 
iker told me the other day that 
‘re constantly applying to him 
bout buying worthless secu- 
{around from door to door by 
<salesmen using high-pressure 
it despite the fact that these 
nown him for years as an up- 
orthy man, he was a prophet 
in his own country, for his 
ere also his friends would come 
vice, listen—and in nine cases 
ey would go out and buy the 
ck anyway. 

t condemning all high-yield 
1 only saying they should be 
st of a thoroughgoing investi- 
lable nonpartisan experts who 
b. The honest companies may 
t; the dishonest or weak ones 
w what are some of the reasons 
s must sell on an abnormally 
sis in order to find a market? 
Jl, as I said, it may bea crooked 
it does not intend to fulfill its 
But even reliable, first-class 
metimes find themselves in a 
e they have to borrow at high 
y be a period when money is 
gh, and in order to obtain the 
to carry on their enterprises 
jes are forced to sell their se- 
and give high returns. This 
bear market in which most 
re down and the yields conse- 


3 


riod of depression like that is 
1 season for bargain hunters 
rplus cash on hand. At such 
n pick up wonderful bargains; 
y excellent stock dirt cheap, 
ra rise.” 


fting Investments 


Md idea for a person to shift 
vestments from time to time, 
when the market is high and 
lake advantage of low prices 
| of business stagnation begins 
the horizon rim. That’s what 
oresighted investor does; he 
operation of what is known as 
. In times of prosperity 

n proportion of his common 

sh or its equivalent, and as 
off he shifts this cash back 
cks, which can then be had 
and waits for them to appre- 
mess picks up again. Thus, 
‘ig a constant ebb and flow of 
tide which the wise investor 
to increase his own principal. 
the does not go it blind. He 
8, investigates. In choosing 
tock he does not risk his good 
wardous wildcat promotion 
contrary he picks out a 
dustries which underlie the 
entire country—perhaps 
- Railways, water and 
service companies, elec- 
er companies and indus- 
oil, steel or textiles. Then 
Up in turn and scrutinizes 


will fail. Their attitude is like that of a 
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it with care, in order to select the best com- 
pany for his purposes—the one which is 
healthy and strong and gives promise of 
growth and prosperity. 

“But he does not stop even there. Hav- 
ing chosen his individual company in each 
group, with which he intends to enter into 
partnership by buying their common 
stock—for that’s what buying common 
stock means, partnership, taking your share 
in the profits and losses of the company— 
the investor then studies his particular 
company with reference to three factors: 
First, has it a good management? It is 
estimated that three-fourths of the success 
of any enterprise depends upon its leader- 
ship. Second, is the company in a good 
healthy financial condition? And lastly, has 
it a good earning capacity? When he has 
satisfied himself on these major points, the 
investor is ready to buy. But here again 
he shows caution. For these are common 
stocks, and all common stocks are more or 
less speculative. So he risks only a small 
and carefully determined proportion of his 
money, diversifying it, so that what he loses 
in one group he may make up in another. 
And finally he assures himself by compe- 
tent advice that these companies are strong 
enough to ride out a reaction and are worth 
holding for a long pull.” 


Farsighted Buying 


“To give youaspecific example of shrewd, 
farsighted buying in a period of depression: 
In 1921 a group of men bought. Liberty 
Bonds very low; they were betting, you 
see, on a dead-sure certainty—the United 
States, Liberty Bonds went up, and the 
men made millions. You get the idea? 
Buy reliable securities upon advice when 
the market is low, and hold them for a rise. 

“That’s one sound cause for high yields— 
hard times, a general depression which casts 
doubt upon the ability of corporations to 
maintain accustomed dividends. Before 
election, when the railroads couldn’t tell 
what kind of socialistic legislation they 
might be up against if a radical Congress 
came in, rails were depressed; the stocks 
were low and the yields consequently high. 
But with Coolidge in the saddle and the sit- 
uation more reassuring, rails began to soar. 
And since the election the most salient fea- 
ture of the market for weeks has been the 
leadership of rails. Now,” I added, “‘if you 
had wanted to make some money, when 
should you have bought rails?” 

“Before election?” 

“Yes, or just after, at the bottom of the 
market, when prices began to soar. There, 
you see, was a big opportunity. And men 
who believed that the voters of this coun- 
try had too much hard common sense to 
elect radical leaders who would throw a 
monkey wrench into our present govern- 
mental machinery, and who backed up that 
belief in the sanity of the people by buying 
rails before election, cleaned up a lot of 
money. The late J. P. Morgan once said 
that no man who wasn’t a bull on the 
United States could survive—by which he 
meant that no American who didn’t believe 
in this country, in the stability and perma- 
nence of its institutions and the future of its 
industries, could survive as a business man. 
For success in business is predicated on sta- 
bility in government and faith in our insti- 
tutions. That is why so few socialists make 
outstanding business successes; they’re 
bears on the United States; they don’t 
believe in our present system of government 
or industry; they are betting that these 


man who goes into a fight betting that his 
opponent is a better man than he is—he’s 
licked at the start. On the other hand, 


those persons who bought rails before elec- 
tion were bulls on the American people; 
they were betting that when the real show- 
down came at election, the voters would 
demonstrate their hardy common sense and 
heave out the radicals and troublemakers. 
The event proved they were right. 
“Another reason why a stock may afford 
a high yield is because it is new, unsea- 
soned, unknown; or it may have had bad 
management, now overcome but which 
must nevertheless be lived down. But in 
any or all of these cases thorough investiga- 
tion beforehand is necessary in order to re- 
veal which is a real market opportunity and 
which is a gold brick. If the inexperienced 
investor will take my advice he will let the 
entire field of high-yield securities strictly 


OU are going to use that car 
more with the advent of good 
weather. 


More use means more frequent 
exposure to the operations of the 
tire and parts thief. 


The loss of tires, tools and ac- 
cessories is not covered by any 
ordinary automobile insurance 
policy. Yet these can generally be 
protected from theft by the use 
of a secure padlock. 


You cannot get better insurance 
for your tires, for your tool box 
or for many other articles than 
the use of a Miller Padlock, 
because you cannot buy more 
security, dollar for dollar, than 
you can in Miller Locks. 


Buy yourself a good, well-made and 
secure padlock from the Miller display 
panel or counter case at your dealer. 
Buy it and then use it. You’ll have more 
than mere insurance, you'll have pre- 
vention of loss. 


‘“MILLER LOCK COMPANY 
Established 1871 
Padlocks — Night Latches — Cabinet Locks 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


ro 
scanner 


This six secure lever lock is known 
as No. 5440 Miller Padlock. Brass, 
interior parts, case and shackle. 
Nothing to rust. Can be obtained 
with chain. One of a number of 
locks specially adapted to automobile 
or other outdoor use. 
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at $350 ever 
produced! 


ONE 
PAIR OR A 
THOUSAND 


$350 
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NEWARK 
Shoe Stores 
—of which 
there are 
over 400 
in the 
United 
States 


Order by No. 9316. Tan Goodyear 
welt, U. S. Army style, in the famous 
U. S. Army last, with soft toe; heavy 
damp-resisting TUFHIDE soles; Man-O- 
War rubber heels. Soft, pliable uppers 
with large tongue sewed on both sides to 


keep out dirt and grit. . . . . $3.50 
Also in Black with Hooks and Box Toe wear 
Order No. 9515 bya 
Baltimore 
[The Most %sm 
Shows the 
A ¥ l sole still 
mazing Value scion 
through. 


For the Money 
Ever Known! 


The ideal shoe for Policemen, Postmen, 
Firemen, Street Car Men, Railroad Men, 
Mechanics, Truckmen, Farmers, Sales- 
men and men in all walks of life who 
are “‘hard’”’ on shoes. A SHOE FOR DRESS, 
EVERY DAY AND SUNDAY. 


making has a shoe been produced with 
soles so amazingly durable as those 
used in NEWARK TufHide-Soled Shoes. 
Even under the hardest and roughest kind 
of usage, where the average shoe lasts only 
a short time, NEWARK TufHide-Soled Shoes 
wear and wear until one begins to wonder 
if the soles are ever going to wear through! 
Selling a shoe of such wonderful wear- 
ing quality as this for only $3.50 is a reve- 
lation in value giving on account of the 
extraordinary wear. 
We can give you such an amazing value 
for $3.50 because we produce over 5 mil- 
lion pairs of shoes annually, and sell our 


GS eakiew if ever in the history of shoe- 


We want Field Men and Women to sell 


NEWARK TUFHIDE-soled Shoes for 
men wherever we have no stores. Big 
demand, liberal commission, fine oppor- 
tunity to make money. Write for details. 


Stores in all principal cities 
General Offices: 
727 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Give Double 
the Wear! 


The greatest value 


After 9 


months’ 
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Slit shows thick- 
ness of sole after 
daily wear for 
ninemonths,cov- 
ering ten miles 
each day! 

THEY DO WEAR! 


entire output direct to the public through 
our own nation-wide chain of stores. 

NEWARK shoes are made in all leathers 
that are in popular demand, and in all 
styles and lasts—from the sturdiest work 
shoe, to the smartest styles of the hour 
for young men. 

If there isn’t a NEWARK SHOE STORE in 
your city, we will be glad to fill your order 
by mail. Buy a pair NOW and experience 
for yourself the marvelous wear NEWARK 
TufHide-Soled Shoes give. Descriptive 
folder mailed on request. 


ORDER YOUR PAIR TODAY! 
Include 10 cents Parcel Post Cost 


Order by No. 9150 


Rich Gun Metal Oxford. New ¥ 
Swagger perforations. Nobby 4 

Square pinking on tip, 
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Long-wearing Tuf- 
Hide Soles. Man- 
O-War rubber 
heels. 
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color No. 9350 


Order by No. 9341 
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alone. And that’’—I shook my head at 
her—‘‘includes you!”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” she replied with mock 
gravity. She smiled, sighed, then burst out 
impulsively. ‘Look here. You know me. 
I—I hate all this old safety-first stuff. It 
cramps my style. It’s not good enough. 
And, speaking frankly, I think you people 
down here run it into the ground. Anyway, 
my nature craves a little excitement. I 
must have it. Stop shaking your head at 


| me! It’s true. At the same time I don’t 


want to lose all my money—and I don’t 
want to put it in trust. I had some money 


| in trust once, with aset of old grannies who 


treated me like the bad child in a boarding 
school that’s always getting sent up to the 
principal. I was in hot water all the time. 
But I’d like to make a bargain with you. 
If I keep the broad highroad on the major 
proposition of safety, will you let me play a 
bit on the side? And teach me how?” 
I studied her a moment in silence. Reck- 
lessness—yes, that was her keynote. And 
yet she was intelligent too. 
“All right,” I said finally. “I'll do it— 
under certain conditions.” 
“What?” 
“That you let me know exactly how you 
stand—the full bill of particulars.’ She 
nodded assent. ‘‘Send me your entire list 
of holdings and I’ll analyze it and work out 
an investment plan. Bonds for safety and 
steady income; stocks for profit and turn- 
over; 80 per cent of your investments in 
bonds; 20 per cent in stocks. On that basis 
and no other I’ll teach you how to go fish- 
ing without losing your bait and fishing 
line.” 

“Only 20 per cent in stocks? Phew!” 


‘She looked startled. 


“That is right. Twenty per cent and no 
more of all your holdings. That means if 
your total par holdings amounted to one 
hundred thousand dollars, you might invest 
twenty thousand dollars in stocks, properly 
diversified. If your holdings amounted to 
ten thousand dollars, that would mean two 
thousand dollars in stocks, broken up in 
small blocks and scattered for safety 
through several groups. Be the holdings 
large or small, the fundamental principle 
remains the same.” 

She was still regarding me, wide-eyed. 
“But I’ve more than 20 per cent in stocks. 
I should say that it ran up to 50 or 60 per 
cent at the very least.” 

“T bet it does,” I assured her cheerfully— 
‘you being you! I’ll venture your financial 
structure, as it stands right now, is like 
the leaning Tower of Pisa—clean out of 
plumb. That’s not so dangerous in fair 
weather—though it’s hazardous even then. 
But wait until a period of depression, when 
the big winds of adversity begin to blow, 
when some companies begin to pass their 
dividends and others go on the rocks—then 
mark how your financial edifice built on 
those shifting sands, begins to crumple and 
cave. And those business cycles are bound 
to come.” 


Like the Tower of Pisa 


Thoughtfully she reached for her hat; 
thoughtfully she crowded it down over one 
eye, regarding me the while. 

“You’re trying to scare‘me,”’ she stated. 

I laughed. “It’s the baldheaded truth— 
and that often scares people. But stay 
away if you.don’t believe me. Go on with 
your present program. Buy stocks simply 
because the yield is high—the riskier the 
better. Buy more and more. Make your 
financial Tower of Pisa lean and lean and 
lean. Throw your whole financial weight 
on one foot—stocks—so that the other 
foot—bonds—is away up in the air. Like 
Mademoiselle Lenglen playing tennis. You 
ean do it! But I wouldn’t like to say for 
how long. It’s a hard pose to hold. Hspe- 
cially in the constantly shifting financial 
world. And then come back to me—at the 
end, say, of two years. I’d be interested to 
learn the state of your financial health.” 

“Bluffer! I’m coming down with that 
list tomorrow.” 

Laughing, she made a final grimace at 
me and closed the door. She’ll be down! 

My next client was one whose financial 
house I had set in order two years ago. She 
was investing methodically and wisely along 
the lines we had carefully laid down. She 
had dropped in to ask advice on buying 
stock in a certain company, new but relia- 
ble, to hold for appreciation. 

“That’s all right,” I said, “‘but don’t get 
excited if this wavers up and down a bit, 
and don’t sell just when it’s beginning to 


soar. You’re holding it for an investment, 


_ thing interferes 


March 


you know, and not to take advan! 
five or ten point or twenty point r 
new; it’s not yet so high that it’s w 
call a rich man’s stock; so just he 
it and watch it forge ahead.” 

“Tell me something,” she qd 
after we had settled the details, “ 
actly what do people mean wh 
speak of the sinister influence 
Street? That’s the phrase they ¢ 
sinister influence.” 

“Who use it?”’ I interrupted. 

“Oh, well, politicians.” 

“T’m afraid you’ve been readij, 
tor ’s recent speech in the Se 
laughed. ‘‘He doesn’t love Wall Sik 

“T did! He talks—a lot of thei+ 
as if these sinister influences of W; 
controlled all America as a little | 
trols a toy balloon on a string, pul! 
and down at will. They imply, w 
don’t explicitly state, that a smal 
group—a kind of financial Big Fe. 
together down here and controls 
ket, pushes prices up and down on 
York Stock Exchange, squeezes ° 
bosses the Government at Wai 
runs the railroads, the banks, theby 
service corporations, and in fact |g 
the whole show. How much of th; 
and how much is bunk? Do they,) 
control the market, shove prices 
down? I used to believe that—a 
when I first came down here to sei 
course I knew you were honest, oh 
and you believed your firm was hc 
I thought that maybe ——” } 


A Grand Old Myth 


“T see! You thought you were: 
into an ogre’s den! I was just a lil 
cog in a vast, complicated and« 
machine operated by a bunch ()) 
old Bluebeards sitting up aloft 1f 
heads together in a kind of six 
chamber, the whole world strel 
helpless beneath their scheming, ‘2 
old eyes; punching a button to 2 
market move up and down at yi 
bing off millions of poor folks’ ¢ 
ning the public alive—horrifie ol¢ 
spouting smoke and flame and bly 
the politicians were the brave 
were going to put the dragons 01\ 
ness with their flashing swords. 1) 
myth! But not strictly origina 
politicians. It was invented lon; 

“There isn’t any one man on 
men powerful enough to egeeroly 
conditions and put prices up or » 
manently on the New York $9 
change, any more than there 1 
man or group of men powerful 
control the tides of the ocean ori 
that blow round the earth.” 

“Then what makes the marke 
and down?” y 

“Beonomic conditions. Pri 
when there are wars, revolutions: 
a group of congressmen attemp't 
taxes so high that rich men ch 
their money in tax-exempt se 
stead of investing it in busines‘) 
result that industry, which has 
with a constant golden stream, vl 
droops and many promising y/! 
die of sheer malnourishment; 
when radical legislators set out 
the present form of governm 
stifle private initiative in @ SP 
bureaucratic laws. : 

“Prices drop when crops fail < 
are hard up; when European g(€ 
go on the warpath instead of 
bills; or when junkers and hothi 
country try to drag us into wa’ | 
business ‘begins to waver whe 
with the stabili 
perity of the millions of people * 
units, the: little drops of wate!’ 
to make up this vast industrial | 

“No man or group of men 
those great economic forces; 
do is to record them; and the 
Stock Exchange, with its tick 
constantly fluctuating market, 
nant, now dropping, now soar! 
sence a kind of ship’s baro 
records the state of the econo 
in the country at large or in spe‘! 
thereof. It records the s 
rails weather, the mining 
foreign-governments weather, 
And the experts down in Wall ¢ 
so-called sinister influences, St 
barometer, analyze conditions 
to forecast the weather. At 
good forecasters; at wo 

(Continued on Page 2) 


. 


ued from Page 214) 
and all, good and bad, are 
T, as is any weather man who 
zreat invisible forces flowing 
rorld. Some of them get to be 
ariners, and through constant 
arn how to shape their course 
, advantage of favoring winds 
| to scud out of the track of an 
orm. And that’s about what 
agic sums up to—an ability to 
signs and to plan accordingly. 
ike a specific example of how 
ic forces work. Take the great 
g of the market after Cool- 
n. What caused such a great 
mstration of financial enthusi- 


such bunk. Great world-wide 
wide economic forces were in 
ing inevitably toward prosper- 
quote from one of these expert 
‘the economic weather. 

be safely asserted,’ he says, 
fore the election, the elements 
‘make up a sound substratum 
x American prosperity were in 
a shape and on a scale which 
1 since wartime.’ He names, 
f these economic factors. ‘It 
‘um up these considerations. 
mows what they were’—save, 
‘e politicians with their bogy 
ms! ‘They included an ex- 
rong banking and credit situa- 
ordinary and wholly unpre- 
Itural results which had trans- 
npoverished West into a rich 
strict and had changed a dead- 
2 trade into a going industry; 
tion industry which had now 
n solid ground and could read 
confidently’—he means now 
‘tic theories of government 
‘railroads is in the discard— 
{ and economic settlement in 
h had healed the three years’ 
in that part of the financial 
‘eferring, of course, to the 
—‘and, back of all, American 
consumers with more money 
on hand and therefore in a 
buy freely when confidence in 
ould be restored.” : 


y the Market Rose 


uu have a glimpse of the va- 
sated economic factors moving 
ral prosperity—but moving 
ald in check before the election 
‘tainty lest the people might, 
‘t a radical government which 
he economic beans. But the 
3; they showed common sense, 
ized, to a much greater extent 
iticians gave them credit for, 
business prosperity is tied up 
ment stability. Accordingly, 
bility was assured by the elec- 
arket began to soar. And it 
cause any Wall Street wizards 
button, but because the whole 
88 public went over the top. 
‘mind the politicians; they 
e your bread and butter; you 
rs; and that jack-o’-lantern 
8s is old, old stuff. Demon- 
l out in modern guise.” 

t came to see me in behalf 


through the machinations 
e stock salesman, one of 
oodsuckers who fatten on 

ty and greed. These cases 
g as frequent as automobile 
ind I have yet to hear, even 
gues were caught, of a single 
ch the victim got his money 
ticular victim, it seems, had 
At least she had not been 
Once; it required two op- 
kk salesman had breezed 
her name on his sucker list, 
ly to inquire about some 
in the course of conversa- 


ave you two or three hun- 
could lay your hands on 

nted to? ” 

"I put in, “is where she 

mistake. What she should 


THE SATURDAY 


have replied at that juncture was a brief, 
emphatic ‘No!’ If he persisted and ques- 
tioned, ‘What? No money? Well, then, 
perhaps you have some securities?’ she 
should have repeated, ‘No! No cash, no 
bonds, no stocks, mortgages or wealth of 
any kind. I’m a poor woman and I’m 
suing my husband for nonsupport. I live 
in a rented house and I hate to see the first 
of the month come around for fear of being 
dispossessed. Could you lend me twenty 
dollars to help pay my rent? It would bea 
godsend.’ That’s the idea, you see—start 
a brisk counter attack and get them out of 
the house.”’ 

This unfortunate woman, however, ad- 
mitted she had some money in the bank— 
hut she explained that she usually con- 
sulted her banker before making invest- 
ments. 

“What!” exclaimed the stock salesman. 
“Can’t you spend your money as you 
please? Do you have to get permission 
from your banker every time you take some 
out? Well, whose money is it, anyhow? 
Of course he’ll advise you to leave it in! 
Will a dog give up a bone? He’s coining 
money hand over fist on just such women 
as you; he gives you a paltry 8 or 4 per 
cent interest, and then he turns around and 
invests your cash at 10 and 15 per cent. 
Huh. That’s a fine kind of adviser! By 
the way, what’s his name? I sold a banker 
some of this stock yesterday—but on the 
quiet, you see. He didn’t want it to get 
around.”’ 


The Fly and the Spider 


Unsuspectingly the woman gave the 
banker’s name. 

“Sure! That’s the man! He took a hun- 
dred shares! I guess if the proposition is 
good enough for him it’s good enough for 
you.” 

So the poor fly walked into the spider’s 
web and he pulled off her wings one by one. 
First she bought twenty-two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of securities. Then, a few days 
later, he called again and suggested she 
purchase some more while the price was 
still low. Having discovered she had three 
thousand dollars in valuable railway bonds 
bought at par, he agreed as a great personal 
favor to take them—telling her they had 
depreciated in value—at nine hundred dol- 
lars each, a total of twenty-seven hundred 
dollars. At the same time he learned that 
the poor struggling fly had assmall deposit, 
amounting to about a thousand dollars, in a 
building-and-loan association. He took her 
railway bonds, sold them, and returning the 
next morning explained that as he had been 
able to obtain only six hundred dollars 
apiece on them, a total of eighteen hundred 
dollars, she therefore still owed him nine 
hundred dollars, and demanded her building- 
and-loan deposit to make up the deficit. 
So menacing was his attitude—he threat- 
ened to have her thrown into jail for taking 
his valuable securities on false pretenses 
and palming off in return those deterio- 
rated railway bonds!—that the poor, ter- 
rified creature, her wits in a maze, made 
haste to hand over to him her deposit in 
the building-and-loan association. 

_ After which, she went to her banker! 

“Ts there nothing we can do?” implored 
the niece, finishing the sorry tale. 

I shook my head. “Of course you can 
turn over the case for prosecution—but 
you must first catch your hare. And that 
won’t bring back youraunt’smoney. That’s 
gone. What the public must realize is that 
stock peddled from door to door is usually 
not worth the paper it’s printed upon. If 
people will buy it, without investigation, 
without taking expert advice, they must 
simply pay for their ignorance through the 
nose. Fools will be fools—and not all the 
protective laws on earth can save them 
from disaster. Why did your aunt trust 
that stranger before she trusted her own 
banker? Why didn’t she, at least, check 
up his statements before she handed over 
her fortune? No, I can’t help her; but I’d 
like to broadcast her story by radio and 
tell all the investing public to stay on the 
air, for among these same radio fans are 
thousands who will be victimized in a like 
brutal fashion before the year is up.” 

“But about my aunt—you can’t help 
her?’”’ 

“No. I can’t provide her with common 
sense.’’ But the last comment I did not 
make aloud. 

“And she won’t get her money back?” 

I shook my head. 

“You haven’t any suggestion at all to 
offer?”” She pressed her hands together in 
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Attractive, Healthy Men and Women 
—know the value of Internal Cleanliness 


HOSE whom we all admire— 

for their good looks and ener- 
getic health—are the men and 
women who keep themselves fit: 
not merely free from sickness, but 
abundantly and vigorously well. 
The spirit of youth lives in them. 


To have good looks and perfect 
health you must preserve internal 
cleanliness. Lack of internal clean- 
liness—faulty elimination—is often 
the cause of sallowness. and un- 
sightly skin blemishes. And intes- 
tinal specialists have found that a 
clogged intestinal system creates 
poisons which are responsible for 
more than 75% of human ailments. 
In fact, says the Health Commis- 


sioner of one of our largest cities, 


not only serious bodily diseases but 
many nervous and mental ills are 
founded on clogged intestines. 


Too many people are miserable, he 
states, due to this condition. They 
are too tired to begin the day, nerv- 
ous, gloomy and apprehensive. In 
time the continual absorption of 
poisons from sluggish intestines 
may cause the breakdown of the 
entire system and the early waning 
of youth. 


REG..U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness 


You can prevent illness and add 
immeasurably to your health and 
good looks by maintaining internal 
cleanliness through the regular use 
of Nujol. Nujol prevents intestinal 
clogging by lubrication, the method 
now employed by medical author- 
ities. throughout the world. The 
gentle lubricant, Nujol, softens the 
food waste, thus hastening its pas- 
sage through the intestines. 


Laxatives and cathartics do not 
overcome intestinal clogging, says a 
noted authority, but by their con- 
tinued use tend only to aggravate 
the condition and often lead to per- 
manent injury. Nujol is not a laxa- 
tive or medicine and cannot cause 
distress. Like pure water it is harm- 
less. Nujol is prescribed by physi- 
cians and is used by leading hospi- 
tals all over the world. 


Keep healthy by adopting the habit 
of internal cleanliness. Take Nujol 
as regularly as you brush your teeth 
or wash your face. For sale by all 
druggists. Made by the Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 


Tested and approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health. 


re le Ne tS 


4-DAY TRIAL FREE! I 
Nujol, Room 831-U, 7 Hanover Sq., N. Y. | 


I For this coupon and 10c (stamps or coin) to cover | 
packing and postage, send trial bottle and 16-page | 

] booklet, ‘Internal Cleanliness”. (For booklet 

‘ only, check here D0 and send without money.) | 

Il 

| 
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Any shoe 


is a better shoe 
if its made with 
BARBOURWELT 

now making shoes 


250 with Barbourwelt. 


The list reads like a “Who’s Who” of 
the best-known shoemakers in America. 


manufacturers are 


They have made their new Barbour 
Dresswelt models for spring in many differ- 
ent styles. You will find them wherever 
good shoes are sold. 


Barbourwelt does a double job in 
making good shoes better. Built into the 
inseam, clinched tight against the upper, 
Barbourwelt shuts out moisture and helps 
to hold the shoe in shape. Its solid sole- 
leather rib is a vital protection against the 
natural tendency to “tread over” and dis- 
tort the lines of ashoe that is made in light- 
weight leather for spring and summer wear. 


Ask to see the new Barbour Dresswelt 
styles of whatever make of shoes you 
usually buy. 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 years 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


Nothing takes the place of leather 


ge ca 
HE 
Vek ee 
A 
5 
Tey BARBOUR 
( “DRESSWELT” 


adds a style and finish 
of its own to this 
finely made Russia 
calf oxford. 


BARBOURWELT 


‘STORMWELI" for winter + “‘DRESSWELI" or summer | 
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sudden emotion. ‘‘You see, I—we—my 
mother will have to make up the deficit. 
And it’s going to be hard 4 

I had already guessed as much. That is 
the tragic part of such situations; the in- 
nocent, the sturdy, the intelligent and re-. 
liable members of society are always the 
ones who foot the bills when the weak 
make fools of themselves. By her anxiety, 
by a certain vibration of her voice, a trem- 
bling of her lips, I surmised that this disas- 
ter spelled stressful times ahead for them 
all: Her eyes still clung to mine. 

I shook my head. ‘“There’s nothing to 
be done,” I repeated. “The horse has been 
stolen from the stable. If I were to give 
you any advice it would be simply this: 


| Don’t let your family repeat that error. 
| Always investigate.” 


She left me then, and I know she thought 
I was hard. Hard because I could not undo 
what was done, and get back what had 
been lost through a lack of plain common 
sense. 

There is no doubt that a big boom in 
worthless securities and fake promotion 
schemes is on its way, following the recent 
upward swing of the market. A wave of 


_ swindling operations has been predicted in 


legitimate investment circles, and the New 


| York Stock Exchange has warned all in- 


vestors, large and small, to be on their 
guard. Partly this wave is due to the 
business revival with its consequent in- 
crease in investment and speculation, and 
partly it is due to the operation of the 
income-tax-publicity laws. New sucker 
lists have already been compiled from the 
published income-tax payments by crooked 
brokers and investment sharks, who are 
now swarming like locusts over the land. 

A client of mine, Mrs. B , vice presi- 
dent of a large and flourishing public-service 
corporation, recently encountered one of 
these high-pressure stock salesmen, who, 
armed with her tax-income payment copied 
from the newspaper, had forced his way 
into her apartment, getting around the 
maid with the fiction of an important busi- 
ness engagement. It took Mrs. B sev- 
eral minutes to discover what type of ani- 
mal her visitor was, for he adroitly evaded 
direct questions, fetched a wide compass 
and then began to pour out a flood of his 
special patter which looked, Mrs. B 
declared, laughing, as if it might keep up 


| forty days and nights without a pause. 


Having Fun With a Salesman 


Already in possession of the essential 
data concerning her income, he did not 
have to assure himself on that head, and 
his eloquence rolled on and on. Mrs. B—— 
listened enthusiastically. She confided to 
me later that the man’s patter fascinated 
her; it was like watching a conjurer pro- 


| duce a rabbit out of his hat. Finally, how- 
| ever, she tossed a question on the flood tide 


of his patter which abruptly checked the 
stream. 

“Who do you think I am?” she asked, 
smiling broadly. 

He stared at her. ‘‘You’re Mrs. B——.” 
Still smiling, she shook her head an 
lied, ‘“‘Oh, no; Mrs. B is a connection 
of mine; I’m just visiting here. A kind of 
poor relation, so to speak. I come to the 


city about once a year and Mrs 
takes me in; otherwise I couldn’t 
the expense. But go on, please! Thi, 
interesting!’ - a » i 
ae salesman glared at her, then: 
is time was too precious to 
re : fool aw) 
“How did you get my friend’s nay 
inquired Mrs. B—— genial mh 
He growled out something about hi} 
being given him by his superiors—} 
probably was true. i 
“T thought,’ said Mrs, B—— } 
might have got it from the publish! 
returns. I read them myself just in} 
to see how rich my friends were!” | 
He glanced at her with a certain s 
approval. : i 
“So did I,” he confided with af 
“And not only my friends, either,’ 
honest truth is, publication of the’ 
turns was a godsend to us stock sales’ 
“ ow 2” Y i 
“Well, you see it’s this way: A) 
ances are deceiving. It’s hard to tell’ 
man from a poor one by his looks, | 
put everything they make on their ) 
and some lock everything away. Ij 
be going to see a rich man in his off 
on my way brush past a shabby litt! 
who could buy out the other fellow } 
dred times. And how am I to tell?\ 
since this law. came in, we don’t ky 
waste so much time on bum leads. 1) 
look up the tax returns and nies 


Just by Accident 


tit 
“T see,” murmured Mrs. B—|’ 
never thought of that angle before, 
“You don’t have to think, sist) 
grinned jovially. ‘‘That’s our job. 
have to dois to sign on the dott! 
But we’ve got the straight dope on’ 
birds now; the law helped us out the 
next problem is to fix some way to gé 
their offices.” Le 
‘Maybe the congressmen will h 
out again,’ suggested Mrs. B— 
cally. ‘‘They might pass a law mili 
compulsory for all rich men to kei 
office once a week and listen oe 
‘‘Not a chance!” said the man se 
“Those birds down in Washington 
even thinking of us stock salesme't 
they made that law. We just got 
by accident, so to speak.” 
Just so. And now, having got inn 
hasty and ill-judged piece of 0 
accident, so to speak, these Seat 
ers are making hay while the sun 
Nor is it practicable to protect thp 
against them by piling up more leg! 
We have plenty of protective lay 
now. And, important as they 
punishment of swindlers, they cal 0 
store the lost money to the victa 
make. good the damage which th 
fabric of the business world sustal| 
its standards are lowered by cro's 
confidence men. The cure for thei 
situation is not more legislation—t 
education. And the first primer ldo 
that education which the people mt. 
are those of self-protection and 
common sense. 4 h 
But they won’t! Not until after 
been stung. ae 


| 
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‘ a 


uacey said to the buyer, a 
and a father, with the senti- 
ad, ‘I’ve a notion to tell little 
1 don’t want every mirror re- 
has had three brought back 
. Did she ever sell anywhere 


‘ had noticed mirrors being 
now he also remembered that 

10 was it?—had reported Miss 
ring. He might as well let her 
rasting any more time on her 
is-not too difficult for an old- 

sredit a new employe. But 
snot the only rift in the lute. 

retty little package wrappers 
msiderable annoyance. Mr. 
nuch too willing to-lift boxes 
to hand them twine or tissue 
. a wrapped parcel to a cus- 


7 knew her Hoyle. She real- 
ag wrappers were employed to 
‘to gossip. So she sent stock 
2rous errands to the wrapping 
ch frequency that every time 
adent passed through the sec- 
the girls chatting. To make 
ably sure, a couple of bottles 
sre found nesting in their sales 
wrapping counters before the 
ned. This could have but one 
e articles were left unwrapped 
little wrappers. For this 
are no extenuating circum- 
customers who do not receive 
promptly may become lost 
he question of the little wrap- 
i satisfactorily settled. I had 
sistible urge to march into the 
it’s office and say: 
ood morning and listen to me. 
u feel you require Miss Lacey 
is, send only wallflowers and 
stopped-the-clock as replace- 
aakes a spectacle of herself on 
-. Vernon and she is jealous of 
9 is young or pretty. She 
al sand down there and causes 
urbance.”’ 
sterrent to this philanthropic 
picture of the superintendent 
asses more firmly on his nose 
“Are you sure that you are 
by personal motives? Mr. 
very personable young man 


f at that stage I would crash 
is head, thus ending my busi- 
not my outside-of-jail exist- 
without regret that I left the 
rowns for further experience 
sition. 


Good to be True 


ary different spirit in the sec- 
nent. Everyone was talking 
and loyalty and courtesy and 
Even the buyer summoned us 
one evening after the last 
departed and spoke of our 
jortance to the firm and the 
ntinued splendid coéperation. 
with these words: 
ry one of you to feel a sense 
1 dependence. You are close 
ind consequently close to the 
department. I am not so 
am compelled by the exigen- 
Isiness to be absent at the 
engaged as I am in buying 
or you to sell. When you— 
r ‘you’ I mean everyone from 
stant buyer to the youngest 
en you see any way in which 
t might be improved, I want 
the suggestion in writing to 
refer to the kind of stock in 
t or to the general display or 
‘higher sales. Whatever it is, 


> 
ept the thirty-odd men and 
ne, looking for one to start 
‘I saw stolid faces and ex- 
es and stiff bodies, waiting 
e conclusion. A wave of 
engulfed me, as I, too, 
_ And then I saw the new 
r. His eyes were alight with 
» 


a said approvingly. “I 
e would be a postwar filler 
hile I did a bit of looking 
am not sosure. With aman 
ef, I may find outlet for 
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my ambition right here. 
think?” 

Perversely enough, his words, instead of 
doubling my enthusiasm, had a cooling 
effect. 

“What do I think?” I repeated. “It is 
rather early to decide. I have been won- 
dering whether those others are dull clods 
or merely wise babies. That buyer seems 
too good to be true.”’ 

He was. But it was Mr. Omer who staged 
the demonstration. He, with youthful 
vim, studied draperies as if he were pre- 
paring for a college entrance examination. 
He showed an untiring interest in even the 
stodgiest, most unprofitable customers. He 
kept his weather eye open for possible 
improvements in the department—and he 
got an eyeful. He showed me his first list 
of suggestions. It looked like the stenog- 
rapher’s report of an involved murder trial. 
I scanned Page One. 


What do you 


Smart, But Dangerous 


“Let me take this home,” I suggested. 
“T would not have time to read it all before 
closing time.”’ 

In the privacy of my own room that 
night, I conned the improvements that 
lurked as advisable possibilities in the brain 
of Mr. Omer. It was good reading: 

“1. I would have Miss Anott and Miss 
Bean at different counters. They are un- 
sympathetic toward each other and they 
squabble before customers. 

“2. I would let every salesman have a 
half-hour for recreation in the middle of the 
afternoon. This could be arranged by a 
simple relief system and would more than 
double the efficiency of the department as 
a whole. 

“3. I would put Miss Geyle or someone 
else with fair hair in the velvets, because a 
blonde is a better foil for dark, rich materials. 

“4. I would not display brocades and 
voiles so close together. The brocades make 
the voiles look cheap and the voiles make 
the brocades look clumsy and heavy. 

“5. Many customers ask for a medium- 
priced hanging. Weseem to be well stocked 
in the costly and in the inexpensive goods. 
It might be advisable to consider a wider 
range of the moderately priced. This is 
only a personal opinion. 

“6. Our measuring machines are out of 
date and cut from one to two inches over or 
under measurement. This is an important 
item if the material is twenty or thirty 
dollars a yard.’”’ And so on. 

He had the department sized to a T, but 
the ice seemed thin to me. 

“T would not let a buyer have any such 
document with my name attached,” I told 
him the next day. ‘He may thirst for 
assistance, but I would never release a 
philippic like this. No one has escaped— 
sales persons, decorators, the supply de- 
partment and even the buyer himself. 
You’d better temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb.”’ 

“But there is nothing personal in this 
paper,” he protested. ‘I am not blaming 
or praising anyone. I have given the whole 
matter careful thought, and you read the 
result.” 

“When I spoke of the shorn lamb, I 
meant you,” I elucidated gently. “I 

thought you might want to spare not others 
but yourself. Of course, your ideas are 
clever. If you can sell them, I am for you.”’ 

In this case I stood alone. Through some 
mischance or miscarriage everyone in the 
department either read or heard the con- 
tents of the Omer declaration. No one put 
poison in his soup, because no one knew 
how to obtain the poison. But a Gila mon- 
ster would have been more kindly received. 
He for his part carried his ill usage as a 
wrongly accused knight, awaiting his op- 
portunity to demonstrate his innocence in 
the wager of battle. But his eyes, as well 
as those of everyone else in the department, 
were fixed upon Gilton, the buyer. His 
first acknowledgement was terse. 

“T have your remarkable communication 
on my desk, Mr. Omer,” was all that he 
said. Yet everyone seemed satisfied. 
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Th 
Alliance Agen 


often lowers the cost of 
one’s fire protection 


NA JA EROUT affecting the extent or value of the in- 

surance, the Alliance Agent often is able to reduce 
premiums. This he accomplishes by more accurate 
classification, or by detecting easily corrected conditions 
that materially increase hazards. 


Fire Insurance rates are calculated in the light of long 
and varied experience. And they are made as equitable 
as is humanly possible. 


The rate of premium paid is proportionate to the 
probabilities of fire damage, based on the evident haz- 
ards involved. The principle being that each insured 
property shall pay its proper share, according to the 
individual circumstances. 


Sometimes, owners of properties on which insurance 
has been taken without expert advice pay too much 
for their insurance. 


Consult with the Alliance Agent regarding protection 
as you would with your banker about finance. 
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Insurance 


“That is Mr. Omer’s death knell,”’ whis- 
pered Miss Anott to me. “And it serves 
him right. Mr. Gilton doubtless has his 
points. But he hates people to criticize him 
or his department. I think it takes a nerve 
myself.’ 

I did not debate the buyer’s qualities, 
but I did wait with curious detachment to 
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Scours like 
a scrub-brush 


~ where a scrub- 
brush won't reach 


Bath tub bright and 
shiny—kitchen sink 
spick and span— ~ 
but what about the 

drains, where your scrub-brush wouldn’t reach? 

Drano will clean them out—give them a thorough 
scrubbing—purify them—sterilize them. 

Just pour in Drano—add water according to direc- 
tions on the can. Watch it bubble and boil—as it 
dissolves grease, hair, lint and soapy refuse. It’s a 
regular scrub-brush in powder form. Now flush out 
with water, and—swoosh—the drain is free-flowing, 
clean and sanitary. There’s nothing like Drano for 
opening clogged drains and keeping them open. 

Housewives everywhere use Drano regularly to 
prevent drain stoppages in bathroom, kitchen and 
laundry. Use it every week—save plumbing bills 
and the nuisance of slow-moving drains. 

And remember—Drano positively will not 
harm porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 

If not at your grocery, drug or hardware store, 
send 25c for a full sized can. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano 
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Cleans and 
Opens Drains 
a¢ 


Barber shops and beauty shops use Drano 
to keep drains free-flowing—for Drano dis- 
solves hair and soapy waste. 

Restaurants, apartment houses, hotels and 
office buildings use Drano regularly to keep 
drains openand prevent expensive stoppages. 
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see the fate of Mr. Omer. I was all the 
more interested, because his verve. and 
dash had attracted favorable attention 
from two members of the management as 
well as from several other sections. But 
for three weeks the work of the day fol- 
lowed its usual routine, and then the semi- 
annual sale of draperies arrived. It was 
heralded by the arrival of large quantities 
of specially priced stock, by feverish con- 
sultations among the division decorators 
and by detailed reminiscences on the part 
of the salesmen that covered the previous 
sales as to peak days, heavy-buying cus- 
tomers, noteworthy incidents and commis- 
sions earned. The department was astir 
with new life. Everyone begrudged a min- 
ute’s absence from customers. I was so 
pleasantly rushed that I did not miss Mr. 
Omer for more than a week. Then quite 
suddenly I realized that I had not talked 
with him for days. I referred myself to the 
local news center, Miss Anott. 

“Oh, Omer,” she said with a superior 
smile. ‘Yes, he is here all right. But he is 
so busy putting price tags on goods that he 
scarcely has time to sell. Too bad, isn’t it, 
for him to be behind the scenes when he 
loves the spotlight so well?” 

“T thought that everyone took turns in 
marking stock, three hours at a time.” 

“They do,” was her answer. “But Omer 
is such a glutton for work that Mr. Gilton 
has to keep him occupied.” 

At the end of the month there was a gen- 
eral résumé of the results of the sale, and at 
the same time the three salesmen who had 
made the lowest totals in selling were auto- 
matically released. So Mr. Omer left, with 
his record the lowest of all. 

I had learned from him how not to con- 
duct myself. But, like him, I had seen many 
opportunities for department improve- 
ment. Yet, unlike him, I had an elemen- 
tary understanding of the manner in which 
human wheels go round. And I knew that 
Mr. Gilton’s required a bit of oiling. By 
dint of a series of carefully planned but ap- 
parently casual conversations, Mr. Gilton 
presently came to me with a suggestion 
that I had taken six weeks to implant in his 
mind. I hailed it with such enthusiasm and 
joy—why not, since it was my own?—that 
he intrusted me with the details of its ad- 
justment. Other conversations brought 
other suggestions, until, in the fullness of 
time—and not too much time, at that—I 
found myself a head of stock in full charge 
of voiles and scrims. 

I had scarcely opportunity to acclimate 
myself to the duties and responsibilities be- 
fore another store offered me a position as 
assistant buyer, which I accepted. 


A Frontal Attack 


The new organization was a women’s 
shop, although the personnel was by no 
means limited to women. Of the forty 
buyers, twenty-seven were men, . while 
thirty-two of the hundred-odd assistant 
buyers were likewise men. My activities 
were limited to the gowns, which section 
was controlled by a buyer and four assist- 
ants, three other women and myself. The 
buyer, Mr. Rood, was a pompous individual 
who ruled the department with an auto- 
cratic hand. His assistants were all in awe 


of him and in deathly fear of a temper which 
they had never seen unleashed. I caught a 
hint of this my second morning. Mr. Rood 
was pacing the aisle when he passed near 
me. I called him. 

“T can’t find our secret mark on this 
gown,” Isaid. “I thought it was either be- 
low the collar or belt.’ 

His glance held a note of surprise, but he 
took the frock from my hands and quickly 
found for me the letters I had been seeking. 

“How easy after one knows,” I mur- 
mured. 

“Yes,”’ he answered, with a slight smile, 
as he continued his morning exercise. 

But without being psychic, I had felt 
something amiss. I saw Miss Roke and 
Mrs. Noltan, two of my associates, in the 
offing, making cabalistic signs to me. And 
as soon as Mr. Rood had passed beyond 
hearing distance, they bore down upon me. 

“You were lucky not to have yourself 
dismissed,’’ said Mrs. Noltan. 

“T have just come,’ I replied a bit 
sharply. ‘‘And I fancy that I will have a 
tryout before anyone talks dismissal.” 

“But _you don’t know Mr. Rood,” ex- 
plained Miss Roke. “When he treks around 
like this, he is wearing off a grouch, and he 
does not want to be annoyed. Besides, he 
does not expect anyone to address him un- 
less he opens the conversation.” 
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“Do you mean that a perso) 
to our buyer until he has signi 
approval? How charming!” 

The two exchanged ann 
But I left them and crossed agai 
Rood, who was nearing the import, 

“Sometime today when you. 
busy,”’ I halted him, “I wish you y 
me a little about the foreign my. 
gowns.” a 

He gave me a straight look befc, 
swered, ‘‘I will tell Miss Roke ¢j 
the details. She is as well informe: 
far more patient.” cy 

“T don’t require patience,” 


expert. I will await your leisure.’ 
I knew that I would not in| 


my point clear at the beginnin 
smiled at Mr. Rood, but my eyes \ 
determination. He laughed light 
“T don’t know how good a teac 
but suppose we start now.” 
But if I had gained a friend 

T had lost ground with the assista‘s 
table in the lunch room I overhea ; 
discussion. me 
The persons were as unknown 
to them, but their words interest j 
Interference 

The first said, ‘‘ Yes, she just ‘3s 
head and said, ‘If I want any acle 
you, Miss Roke, I will send : 
would have you know that I am 
Mr. Rood.’” veh) 
“And then what happened?” ik 
second. aa 


he put his hand on her shouldert 
‘My dear, I hope you like your } 
us.’ Of course, it is all cut and ii 

“Tt is,” L interrupted. “But al 
person about whom you are talkiy, 
be glad to enlighten you.” | 

T had had very little traffie wit} 
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We assistants had about seven 
ing under each one of us; theyv 
well lined up on the side of their 
assistant. One morning Numbei 
my little salesgirls, came to me. 
“Will you O. K. this trans 
me?” she asked. “Mrs. Mich 
yesterday afternoon.” ; 
Mrs. Micher is one of the best 
ers who always insists upon 1V 
‘merchandise delivered within ¥ 
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sales slips and saw my nameia 
signed. ee 
““Who did this?” I asked angly 
“1” faltered little 18. “Iw 
Enders and she would not 
Rood was out, and Mrs. Nolta 
Roke both said to tell Mr. Roc! 
were away when you were net 
I did not want to lose the sale ai: 
it myself.” | 
“My dear child”—and I p\? 
around her—‘‘never do such a t? 
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I walked into Mr. Rood’s of. 
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had in the transaction, I tol¢ 
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buying commission and of N 
panic and the result. I made 
strong that he immediatel hy 
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were letting anyone sign youl 
guess this was the case in mine 
“It must be, since it is the 
But there was other interle 
found it a custom for the sal 
trail customers from the mom! 
tered the shop until they left. 
present myself when an 
tomer had shouted, “I will 
this section again. 12 
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4! want anything. I do! I 
jt alone!” So, disregarding 
éthe others, I instructed my 
Jt customers know that they 
stance, but to allow them to 
‘wn satisfaction. I even put 
sir mouths, such as, “Yes, 
» are the half-priced French 
/‘That frock is the color of 
‘not, madame?’’ But I most 
yasisted that they not annoy 
¥ tinually asking them if they 
erved. 

ae day I was summoned in 
J yer’s office. I found in addi- 
ood a woman who was trem- 
jme powerful emotion. I did 
but I had seen her several 
{2 stopped to take Miss Roke 


rs. Silver,” said Mr. Rood. 
#it we have treated her very 


interrupted in a voice hoarse 
‘I do! I am a busy woman 
ont the last half hour in your 
to be waited on. The sales- 
id laugh and have ignored me 


iave attention now,” he said 


! I am through with such a 
‘”. And she flounced out. 

nderstand,” said Mr. Rood. 
owns she mentioned I know 
in your section. Suppose we 
vith all the assistants. You 


‘ase without localizing it, con- 
‘'e have adequate help and 
Jarly we are not busy. It is 
; We must see that our clients 


sant,”’ I said quietly, and I 
se as I saw it; but for once 
\s not friendly. 

you take me into your confi- 
“you make any more innova- 
.d, ‘and perhaps we can avoid 
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5, Miss Roke lingered and I 
‘gin: “You know that I told 
‘trying to run the department. 
ing that you know bie 
yt in decency further prolong 
2, but I knew that I was miss- 
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| had won Mr. Rood’s liking 
‘but I was not sure that they 
‘than his pride. I walked into 
ng room and sat down, putting 
‘my arms. 


he Buyers’ Meeting 
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| you from the department,” 
and I looked up into the eyes 


2not friendly, but they were no 
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‘my chance. I had kept per- 
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| But I snatched at any straw. 
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i. friendly and so were the 
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have, for it was through his 
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e firm. The men and women 

gust and important that they 
etty mundane affairs. 

ought with a thrill—‘‘this is 
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I resolved to be worthy of the high trust. 
Mr. Rood, in the chair at my side, gave me 
a measure of comfort. Only once did he 
address me. 

“See that white-haired man? No, not 
there—in the front row, the third seat. 
Yes, there. Remind me to tell you about 
him after we leave.’”’ I did speedily enough. 
“That is Mr. Grimes,’’ he explained. ‘‘ His 
wife is the second cousin of the president. 
He stands pretty high with the firm. You 
better cultivate him.” 

“Tf I can. But why should he be in- 
terested in me?”’ 

“He isn’t. But he could gum your trip 
to Europe, perhaps by suggesting that I 
could handle both lines abroad. Or he 
might have some friend in mind who could 
use your place. You better find a way to 
enlist his interest.” 

Already the idols were toppling. 

“Oh, I will,” I assured him. ‘But have 
you any suggestion?” 

“Several. Mrs. Grimes shops with us 
often. The next time she leaves us I will 
steer her to you, and I will tip you off when 
she is on the way. Give her the keys of the 
city. Meanwhile, Mr. Grimes, as_ the 
buyer of men and boys’ clothing, has been 
to Europe many times. You might get 
some pointers from him.” 


A Ruined Dinner 


I convinced Mr. Grimes that I could 
never have negotiated the Paris and Lon- 
don and Vienna shops if it had not been for 
his advice. And before I left I had several 
talks with Mrs. Grimes in regard to the 
selection of an evening and afternoon wrap 
for her. They were both many years older 
than I, and I had it in mind to become a 
sort of protégée of theirs. The wraps that 
I brought for Mrs. Grimes were eminently 
satisfactory, and they had no duplicates in 
America. On the strength of them, I was 
invited to dine with the Grimeses one 
evening. I wanted to refuse, for I feared 
that I should be cast in the réle of fly in the 
spider-and-fly scene. But I had no legit- 
imate excuse, so I went. Besides, they 
had both said it would be a business din- 
ner, with other representatives of the store 
present. 

There were. The head of the firm, his 
private secretary, three other buyers and I 
constituted the guests. I went to dinner 
on the arm of the secretary, whom I in- 
stinctively disliked. As the affair was 
neither entirely social nor entirely business 
I was not sure whether I should talk shop 
or limit myself to pleasant amenities. But 
the secretary quickly decided that point. 

“Has the chief talked to you yet?” he 
asked. 

“A number of times,’ I replied. ‘“‘Do 
you mean any one time in particular?” 

“Yes; I was referring to the store policy. 
Has he discussed that with you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T see that he has not,”’ he said. “Then 
take a friendly tip. Don’t spend your 
next six weeks in Europe buying wraps for 
a few personal friends.” 

“But I did not. Whoever says that I 
did lies. Who said so?” I demanded. 

“Hat your fish,’ he muttered. ‘‘ People 
are looking at you. It is common gossip 
that you did a lot of special buying on the 
side. And someone reported it to the 
chief.” 

My dinner was ruined. I had made the 
two selections for Mrs. Grimes, but they 
had been entered and marked in the rou- 
tine way. The only concession that I had 
made was to let Mrs. Grimes see them first. 
Nearly all the buyers let their best cus- 
tomers have a preliminary exhibit. But 
my hands were tied. One does not say to 
the head, “I know what you are thinking 
about me, and it is not so.” I hoped that 
he would send for me and open the ques- 
tion. But he never did. 

Meanwhile I was sensing other undercur- 
rents. There was a strong group opposed to 
the Grimes element, and there was many an 
exchange of hostilities. But the warfare 
was not open. Half a dozen buyers of one 
contingent would not meet another half 
dozen and break yardsticks over one an- 
other’s knuckles, or throw bolts of material 
or hats or shoes. Not at all. But three or 
four buyers might say to the chief in the 
course of a week, “‘It is a pity how poor old 
Crags is breaking.””’ Maybe Crags was not 
breaking any more than his personally se- 
lected gloves were. Yet he might respond 
in kind to the chief’s “‘A little under the 
weather, Crags?’’ He might, if he were not 
on the qui vive. But a good business person 
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“Rider” Back. 
One of the most 
popular Bicy- 
cle designs. Stand- 
ard or French ( nar- 
TOW) size. 


Dut cards ~ ~ 


Your partner deals and bids one No- 
hand bids two Clubs; 
you hold: Clubs—7, 4, 2; Diamonds— 
A, 4, 3; 2; Hearts—A, K, 2; Spades—Q, 
4, 2. What cards should your partner 
hold to justify his original bid of one 
No-trump? Are you justified in raising 
to two No-trump—or what should you 


Should your paring hold? 


Includes directions for be- 
ginners, bidding, doubling, 
overbids, supporting bids, 
take-outs, defensive bids, 


redoubling, language of 
Bridge, leading, discarding, 
informatory doubles, busi- 
ness doubles, methods of 
play, etc., etc., etc. 


Congress Cards are the most 
artistic cards that can be made. 
Especially designed for parties, 
gifts, and prizes. Exquisite pic- 
torial and decorative backs in 
color; gold edges; handsome 
telescope cases. 


Buy either Bicycle or Congress 
Cards in single packs or in the 
new two-pack cases holding 
two decks with contrasting 
backs, especially convenient for 

all games requiring 
===> two packs of cards. 


Check The Official Rules of Card Games rat dsm che ape ings ee 
the books —300 games, 250 pages ee cv 20c Six Popuiar: Dard Gaines ncoust 
you want Fortune Telling—withregularcards 6c plete, concise rules of Auction, 

Card Tricks—feats of magic for Cribbage, Pitch, Five Hundred, 
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The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. A-5, Cincinnati, U.S. A., or Windsor, Canada. 
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Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 
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Address.......:... 


T is easy to bea prize winner at Auction 
Bridge if you know how to bid. Our 
booklet, 


‘‘Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge,” 


tells how to value your cards and let your 
partner know in the language of Bridge 
what you hold. Written by an Auction 
Bridge expert who is famous for his abil- 
ity to make the fine points of the game 
clear and simple. 10 cents postpaid. 


But, equally important, is to use cards 
that do not distract the mind. No one 
can get the utmost pleasure from any 
card game if the cards are soiled or if 
they stick together and their indexes are 
hard to read. 


The best way is to always have on hand 
a fresh, clean pack of Bicycle Cards. 
Their splendid finish and big indexes 
speed up the play and give it the spon- 
taneity that makes for real recreation. 
Their remarkable quality enables them 
to go through game after game without 
losing the snappy liveliness of a new deck. 


You can’t get Bicycle superi- 
ority for less than Bicycle price. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
Dept. A-5, Cincinnati, U.S. A.,or Windsor, Canada 
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FLORSHEIM SHoEs are famous for 

their fine style. Well-dressed men 

find in Florsheims just what they 

want—smart lasts, correct design- 
ing, quality materials. 
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Most Styles 1O 


Booklet ‘‘Styles of the 
Times”’ on Request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers — CaicAco 
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A corn isn’t just a pain—it’s a 
drain. A tax on the whole nervous 
system. A blight, not alone on the 
toe, but on the spirits and the dis- 
position. . . . Doctors know that a 
corn can darkena man’s whole view- 
point on life. Headache, fatigue, ir- 
ritability and indigestion are often 
reflexes of a throbbing corn . . . 
“Pain-messages” shoot to every 
nerve center, when a corn starts 


Life will 
taste 
_sweeter 


When that 


Corn is gone 


broadcasting. . . If you would know 
blissful relief, apply Blue=jay to 
that burning corn. In ten seconds, 
the world will seem a better place to 
live in. . . . A tiny cushion—cool 
as velvet—fits over the corn and 
stops the pain at once. You wear it 
two days in solid comfort. When 
you take it off, the corn comes with 
it—gently removed by the little 
brown disc of magic medication. 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


© 1925 
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never mentions health, and is likely to be 
suspicious when he is being commiserated. 
Even if Crags responded that he’d never felt 
better, he might leave in the mind of the 
chief merely a small tribute to his gameness. 
In either event, attention was focused on 
the Crags department, and if there was any 
actual slump the case was indeed serious. 

Or the alcoves might be under discussion. 
They were on the main floor, three in num- 
ber and in plain sight of the big entrance. 
They did not belong to any section, but 
were used by the different ones as the sea- 
son and sales demanded. 

Every buyer coveted one for himself. 
Naturally. People often bought what was 
within reach, when they were unwilling to 
take an elevator to the department. More- 
over, the alcoves lent themselves charm- 
ingly to decoration and were an attracting 
card. 

I made three efforts to obtain them for a 
display. The first time I was told that they 
were already promised. The second time 
I made my request earlier, only to find that 
the present plan was to use only acces- 
sories—scarfs, laces, gloves, neckware and 
the like. The third time I met with a 
definite refusal, which convinced me of the 
nigger in the woodpile. I did a bit of scout- 
ing. Mr. Rood was puzzled and somewhat 
disconcerted. 

“Have you talked to Mr. Grimes?”’ he 
asked. I had not. ‘It is imperative that 
you have one of the alcoves at least once a 
week with the fashion season approaching 
its height. If you lose out, you would cut 
your sales 30 per cent.”’ 

This information only 
strengthen my determination. 

“T have been nice to everybody,” I 
added, and I enumerated a long list. 

e and Mr. Lorey,’”’ Mr. Rood ended 


served to 


for me. 

“Oh, yes, to him too.” 

“By the way, whom did you ask for the 
alcoves?” 

I mentioned the name of the sales man- 
ager, and Mr. Rood made a hopeless 
gesture. 

“He has nothing to do with them. They 
are part of the advertising, and only Mr. 
Lorey, the advertising manager, can dis- 
pose of them.” 

“But everyone asks the sales manager,” 
I protested. “I have heard them.”’ 

“Of course,’’ was the response. “That is 
policy. But Mr. Lorey can give or with- 
hold his consent, and he is extremely 
jealous of his authority. Still, you might 
try him, even now.”’ 

I did, and encountered a stonewall. He 
was grievously offended and his manner 
showed it. 

“You did come to me at last,”’ he said. 
“Tf you had just talked this over with me 
last week before the final arrangements 
were made, I could have helped you. It is 
a pity.” 

““Tf someone would tell me the procedure, 
I would have less difficulty,’’ I answered. 
“T have been wanting an alcove the worst 
kind and I heard the sales manager dis- 
cussing it 4p 

“Just so,” interrupted Mr. Lorey, and 
I saw that I had said the wrong thing. 
“Well, perhaps he can help you, since I 
cannot this season.” 


Diplomacy Wins 


Just so, indeed! Thirty per cent of my 
sales lost before the sales began! No use to 
talk to Mr. Grimes. He was not interested 
in poor generalship. And the chief cared 
only for results, not alibis. Well, he should 
have them! I bought ten dollars’ worth of 
stamps out of personal funds and I wrote 
to every person whom I had ever met, tell- 
ing them about our new stock. I got my 
salesgirls so keen about the merchandise 
that they could not help but sell it. And I 
sold like a novice whose bread and butter 
depended on the day’s showing. But I took 
occasion to compliment and to thank Mr. 
Lorey for every ad that he gave us in the 
press. 

One day I added, not without courage, 
“We hardly need an alcove. Your ads 
would lure customers to any floor.” 

I fled before he could give a response. 
But three days later we were given an 
alcove—a blessing that was thankfully re- 
ceived, although we had already topped the 
sales of the previous year. And I made 
every one of my force stop by the advertis- 
ing office and personally thank Mr. Lorey. 
They were not keen about the chore, but it 
brought us results—several of them. The 
last was a new position. 


[had had no intention of leayi;, 
buying success had added to my cj 
So when I learned th 
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different organizations and T dicho 
my season’s work a secret. Ih) < 
offers. But the one I acceptel y 
supervisory buyer in a departnnt 
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There was a buyer for every sejo 
most establishments. But ever 
ten or twenty sections had a 
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with the president. My superyio, 
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gloves, shoes, hats, furs and hose. 
awe at my small introductory meijp 
the other supervisors and the ‘a, 
only a deep gratification. There ¢ 
men. besides the chief, and I 4 
second woman. 
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Competitors’ Merchanis 


Our responsibilities were , 
Surely we could work togethew 
jealousies and recriminations, Sir 
problems in a big way. I was im} 
the scope and variety of our ace 
I had been presented to the oths. 
invited to listen to the discussior|s 
liminary to assuming my ow 
Everyone had a sheaf of papers 
discovered to be the day’s adyei 
of every store of importance in } 
and Brooklyn, as well as unusual je 
other large cities—Chicago, Philde 
Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Los 
The supervisors and buyers unr 
kept in close touch with every allil s 
in the city. They were aided by 10 
two of whom were attached to eviy; 
visor. The shoppers were eyes ai € 
the supervisors. They scouted : 
find how much business was beir di 
other departments similar to theiiw 
given day or hour. They compari o! 
prices with the ones asked by '. 
checked up on the response Jonesiot 
his 10 per cent discount sale. Whi 
tain discretionary limits, they nid 
chases, and to good effect. Mr. Bil 
who included furniture in his judi 
illustrated that point. ? 
“‘T had one of the Smith chairs ov 
he said. ‘‘And they are not haifil! 
advertised. When it was taken p: 
disclosed a cotton-hair mixture ai 
would not carry.” 
“Do you mean the ones they 
ing today?” asked the chief. 
“Yes; I had a report on theid 
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“Speaking of sales,” said MiP 
“Blanks are cutting us in the 1 
overcoats, I understand. I plan 
Ryte, the buyer, this morning ando 
of revising. We should be just: 
small three or four day cut sale of 
I believe.”’ 

“Arrange it then, Mr. Peters,” 
the chief. ‘I want to speak ano 
about the silk situation. The di 
Japan and the uncertain political 
in China are going to force silk ur 4 
merchants’ luncheon last Wednila 
all agreed to investigate our 0 
needs with a view to keeping @ 
stable until June. Mr. Corton, tty 
come pretty well within your sco), ¥ 
it not?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. M 
you a report in ten days, or W 
weeks at the outside.” 

“T have some data,” 
Peters. ‘‘They bear on the sulict 
might be of use. Stop at my «ec 
morning, Corton, and look them (er 

““A friendly, dignified spirit, 1” 
to myself. “But we will defer 
ment.” £94 the 

At the end of the meeting th 


of them before and I knew @ 
name, but this was my offici uy 
After my escort left me, ® 
little informal session of my OW " 
deepened the first pleasant impres)! 

I made no effort at big constr 
the first weeks. I must first? 
the organization. I studie 

(Cantinued on Pa 


sjys. I learned not only the 
vers’ names but the salesmen’s 
tried to see the departments 
t} buyers’ eyes, a feat not diffi- 
mplishment, since I had so 
the ranks. My policy was to 
buyers that I was intending 
ee with their plans, unless such 
‘or the aggrandizement of one 
nat the expense of the business 
' 
mlay along pleasant lines. The 
4 ‘riendly, the departments’ per- 
4 d contented and there was the 
‘im of industry. Many little 
same my way, which touched 
h our personal kinship. Pink- 
Va Bright, in suits, brought me 
my desk from her mother’s 
arden—valley lilies, violets, 
«8, sweet William. The buyer 
‘ought me a small cherry pie 
1d made herself. For the first 
y ife I did not have to concern 
¢ clothes. When the new stock 
} buyers saw that half a dozen 
.cted gowns were charged and 
«several becoming hats, proper 
j0es. Everybody was kind to 
say thoughtful. Easy days, 
js, “lulled by a false sense of 
eek in May marked the end of 
; months and the close of the 
P| 
4;eaming noon with the asphalt 
7 hot. The store was crowded 
ars who were irritable and im- 
slow service, and manned by 
o were keeping one eye on the 
nd the other closed for sheer 
| n my office I was going over a 
| tion for the third time in an 
ike my vision and my braifi 
had about decided that I was 
| nimpossibility, when in swept 
ied and furious. 
)nks that she can gyp me out of 
:acation, she has another think 
i I told her so!”’ 
|, Miss Bright,”’ I urged. ‘‘But 
he door. Now what are you 
Yt ’”) 


ine. She tried to fire me, and I 


was becoming shrill and out of 
‘here,”” I told her. “What were 
; the time?”’ 


\The Showdown 
in Branch’s fault. I had had 
vers this last hour and she had 
\nold woman came and looked 
a pop-eyed cow, and I said, 
er. And she said, ‘Take her 
mbusy.’ But she wasn’t. And 
aid, “Miss Bright, here, please.’ 
itanswer. And when she came 
dn’t go. I guess that I have 
inthis place. I guess I have!” 
‘of them is to obey your su- 
+,’ LT interpolated. 

te broke down. 

at you liked me,” she sobbed. 
aght you flowers every day. I 


f iss Rane any.” 


| 
| 
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ndeed! Flowers! 

‘lass of water,” I retorted. “I 
| shortly.” 

Miss Rane. 


appened to Myra Bright?” I 


e turned to me. 

1e of your favorites,’’ she said. 
tell you all about it?” 

writes?” The words hung in the 
2zated them, vibrating between 
\vorites?”’ 

wcher’s pet. Flowers, soft talk, 
lice,”’ 


I could be emphatic when I 
d you think those few simple 
d have any possible bearing 


What I think,’ answered Miss 
- “It is what she thinks. She 
4 good saleswoman. But the 
mths she has been getting in- 
Indolent and careless. She 
loss tous. Just now she defied 
1 your name as a whip.” 

it] me,” I said, and led the way 
2. ““Myra”—I stopped at the 
§s Rane is as ashamed of you as 
‘she is willing to listen to an 
0u can think of one sufficiently 
ss Rane, whatever you decide 
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in regard to Miss Bright will be final. I 
shall not be using my office for half an 
hour.”’” And I left them. 

My purpose was to find a quiet spot and 
to do some quick planning, if I could plan 
with a hundred thoughts crowding my 
mind and clamoring for a hearing. But the 
end was not yet. In front of an elevator I 
saw the chief. I did not want to talk to 
him then and turned to flee under the im- 
pression that I had glimpsed him first. 
But I was in error, for he halted my steps 
by calling my name. 

““You were in my mind this minute,”’ he 
said. 

“You compliment me,’’ I answered in an 
effort at lightness. 

“Not entirely,’’ he replied, with such 
seriousness that a cold finger pressed my 
heart. ‘‘Of course, the final reports of the 
year are not ready yet. But the tentative 
ones from your division are not so encour- 
aging as we had hoped. There are signs of 
progress, of course.’”’ He paused. 

Progress? Was he saying “progress” to 
me, the word which he used when he had 
no definite encouragement to offer? I 
heard a very small voice, my own, speak: 

““My resignation is on the table.” 

“Resignation!’’ he boomed. ‘‘What do 
you mean by resignation? We want your 
intelligent codéperation, not your stupid 
resignation.” 

If the blood had been drained from my 
brain, it now flooded back, a warm, crimson 
tide. And every wave carried a picture— 
me accepting favors from saleswomen, as- 
sistants, buyers—me listening to tales of 
commendation and of flattery—me relying 
on others’ judgment because they were 
skilled sycophants and I was easy. Me— 
me! I lifted my head. 

“You only think that I am intelligent 
now,” I answered quietly. ‘‘ You will know 
before another two months has passed.” 


The New Rule 


Without waiting for an elevator, I hur- 
ried to the first floor and out into the street. 
I hailed a taxi. ‘Drive me in the park for 
an hour.” 

When I returned, clear-headed and pur- 
poseful, my little office girl said, “‘ Miss 
Rane is very anxious to see you.” 

“Tell her that I am waiting for her now.” 

Miss Rane had made herself very ac- 
cessible, for in a moment she was with me. 

“Awfully good of you to back me up 
about Miss Bright.’”’ Her voice rang sin- 
cere. “The girl is all right. She needed a 
show-down and I anticipate no further 
trouble.” 

“Good!” And then—‘“I would like a 
little conference with our division buyers. 


Suppose you wait with me until I send for | 


the others.’ 

They came quickly and willingly enough. 
We had whiled many a dull hour away by 
conferences. But I waved aside the friendly 
interchange and spoke with terse precision: 

“T want to cover an important point 
with you all quickly. When I finish, we can 
have a brief discussion if necessary. 

“We have been a little lax about accept- 
ing courtesies from one another and from 
our subordinates. We can set the good 
example ourselves by ceasing them toward 
one another and we can pass the word along 
by holding a short meeting in every depart- 
ment. We had better not mince words with 
the sales people. Tell them if they make 
one overture it will be repulsed. A second 
will bring dismissal. We want them to 
advance themselves by effort, not by boxes 
of candy. You might make it clear at the 
same time that any appeal to me over your 
head is as unpopular a step as a girl could 


e. 

“We shall be in conference only at rare 
intervals hereafter. I shall be with you in 
your sections in turn, two days at a time, 
and we can handle our problems indi- 
vidually better than collectively.” 

I had finished, and there was no discus- 
sion. But neither was there any laughing 
badinage as the conference closed. 

As I consider the years that have elapsed 
since that day, I can see mistakes, some of 
omission, others of commission. But I can 
pass them over for the greater satisfaction 
of feeling that my division is the only one 
that has tripled its profits, the only one that 
has an 8 per cent turnover in help. There is 
a spirit of frankness among the employes 
that is far better than a hollow fabric of 
flattery, and they like their jobs. 

But then so do I. And nobody searches 
me out to tell me that I show “ progress.” 
It is not necessary. I know it! 


“When the 
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THE NEW DEMOCRACIES 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Liberty and equality as labels mean 
wicked lies to a good many minds. They 
are painful lies in cases where a measured 
oppression is snatched away from an em- 
peror or a czar and is replaced by a vast, 
ruthless, bloody oppression, dealt out by 
men without a country who have seized the 
power of a soviet. They are painful lies 
when they are used to stimulate weak peo- 
ples to throw off imperialism merely to 
jump from the frying pan of colonial goy- 
ernment into the fires of disorder, anarchy 
and the exploitation by those very agi- 
tators who have clamored the loudest for 
freedom and autonomy. 

So, likewise, democracy as a label is 
capable of vast and destructive deceptions. 
I am not much interested in it as a slogan; 
as a hard-earned blessing, as a practice and 
a performance it is my greatest interest and 
it is my hope. It was wholly in this spirit 
that I have taken a first-hand look at the 
new democracies in Europe. 

A few days before this was written I 
talked with the man who among these new 
democracies has done more since the war 


nations. Instead of this I haye j| 
the unexpected fact that about 
experience has hit them all, 
down the factors which haye 
large rdles in the new constitutioj} 
mentary governments: Czechol 
Hungary, Austria, Rumania, Ju 
Bulgaria, Turkey and Compa 
First there are the economia 
secondly there are the political { 
ternal, but more important stil] 
Before the war something rese 
economic plan had keen built fc 
Kurope. The imperial organizati| 
as Austria-Hungary had built 
agricultural and manufacturi 
Vienna and Budapest as cities of 
exchange had grown up as finan) 
mercial and transportation cen{ 
producing power of the middle 
in Prague, the rich agricultural | 
Southern Hungary and of Ay 
Serbia had found outlets at 
Triest and Fiume promised to bec 
distributing ports. The unity 
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reach at the very seat of decay—in between, on the 
uneven grinding surfaces, and the backs of the back teeth. 


More than 20,000 dentists now endorse the Albright 
Tooth Brush—different in design, different in results. 


and the pursuits of peace had 
than any other to push his own nation to- bring Central and Eastern Haro! 
ward prosperity and advancement. He an effective economic whole. | 
understands fully that I may quote his 
ideas, just as he understands also that I am The Plight of Austri 
not an interviewer. Men who are inter- ( 
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wish or dare to say, and pour forth accord- 
ing to the measure of their conscience 
everything they desire the world to believe 
at the moment. Interviewing is a process 
by which one is locked out of the inside of 
a man. 

This statesman was moved. He opened 
his intellectual front door, and what he 
said summed up the evidence I have been 
gathering. 

He said: ‘“‘I cannot deny that the new 
laboratories of democracy are disappoint- 
ing. Some of us had high expectations. We 
did not count upon many of the difficulties. 
Someone has said that people always get 
the kind of government they deserve. I 
would change that to read that people get 
the kind of government for which they are 
prepared. Good will is not enough for 
democratic self-government; intelligence is 
required.”’ 


Constructive Genius Lacking 


“You ask me whether I expect more dic- 
tatorships in one form or another. Perhaps 
in one or two places, which you may iden- 
tify, such a result is inevitable. But it is 
deplorable. You Americans have a great 
distaste for monarchies, but today you will 
find a substantial opinion in favor of return 
to monarchies so long as they are accom- 
panied by constitutional and parliamentary 
government. You will hear much more in 
America about the oppression of the Ho- 
henzollerns than you can hear in Germany. 
You will hear as much in America about 
imaginary tyranny of the Hapsburgs as you 
will hear whispered in Hungary and Austria 
about a desire that monarchy may some 
day return. I am not in favor of it. But 
monarchy may be needed to hold a people 
together in times of emergency, and it is at 
least a self-perpetuating institution. There 
is a succession based on the accident of 
birth. Dictators often are succeeded by 
anarchy and chaos because there is no 
succession.” 

He went on: “I cannot publicly admit 
that any of the new democracies have 
failed. Some of them have given horribly 
weak government. Some are vexed because 
their own parliaments are becoming instru- 
ments for personal scramble for political 
power, for mere wordy dissension, decid- 
ing nothing, building nothing, but bowing 
to special groups and releasing the public 
resources to minority interests. But I can- 
not admit to myself privately that democ- 
racy will fail, that parliamentary govern- 
ment will fail. I can only say that we must 
struggle to remold it and rebuild it in some 
more workable form, because democracy 
is the result of centuries of striving to get 
away from all the other known forms, 
which are even worse. Certainly the new 
form, sovietism, is worse. What is left for 
us if parliamentary government fails?”’ 

In half a dozen of the new democracies 
I have talked to statesmen whose patriot- 
ism is unquestioned. I had felt that I 
should find a great deal of difference be- 
tween the problems of one country and 
those of another of these handmade new 


result in breaking the United St: 
dis-United States it is possible to 
idea of what the peacemakers in 
in the creation of the new dem¢:: 
Europe. Call the old system in 
if one will, nevertheless there w; 
tral Europe something like an 
federation. If the economic fed 
the states of our own union were 
denly smashed by setting up eac 
an independent and selfish natio: 
be an exaggerated form of the 
treaty of peace did to Central an] 
Europe. Imagine, for instan 
lated independency of Illinois. 11 
imagine!—is asked to supportt 
longer as the distributing cent) 
Middle West but merely as the cl: 
Illinois. Imagine it with its own 
boundaries, and its tariffs erecti 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri, I 
tucky, just as these states | 
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state of facts Chicago would be 
like a parallel with Vienna and 11 
Pared down to the bone, these eth 
Austria and Hungary are eachi 
support their respective Chicagos, 
it is the punishment of two crei 
and courageous civilizations fi 
been on the wrong side in the 

they are in the hands of som 

benevolent receiverships. | 

At the same time, new territors, 
resources, agriculture and manu 
have been awarded to Rumar 
Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia, buta 
marked degree of isolation in the) 
also. In some instances those I 
pened to be on the right side it 
have no particular skill or traing 
management of the riches which ! 
conferred upon them. In some 's 
must deal with resident populatit 
acquired territories which by r 
tion and sentiment give them n 
In some cases economic resour' 
taken out of skilled hands and pt 
skilled hands. New boundaries! 4 
nomic barriers! New disconte: 
minorities! 

Three years ago I went to tl’ 
Triest—the outlet for a vast tei 
was taken by the local authoritie! 
bor launch along the water frot) 
great warehouses, elaborate loadit 
loading machinery, huge : 
cranes. But they were idle. Rit 
ships in the harbor were idle. It¥ 
symbol of the terrible economic 
Central Europe. A territo: whil 
have been an economic W ole | 
checkerboard of economic jealous’ 
nomic boundaries, of economic # 
hates, of tariffs, isolations, 
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y more than anything else it 
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political interests, some of them religious. 
The majority is a bloc. It holds its groups 
together less because of similarity of politi- 
cal principles‘and policies than because it is 
expedient to hold them together for the 
mere purposes of political power. From 
such blocs it is absurd to expect great na- 
tional policies to arise. 

“Coalition?” said Karnebeek, Holland’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who by insight 
and strength helped to take Holland’s neu- 
trality through the very center of the war. 
“Coalition implies compromise.’ 

We had been discussing the two-party 
system of democracy in America, by which 
clear responsibility for policy, and even re- 
sponsibility for strong policy, is carried by 
one or the other of the two party units. 
And Karnebeek had put his finger on one of 
the primary weaknesses of the European 
parliamentary systems; blocs to hold 
power are made up of party groups which 
are forced to compromise principle to hold 
together at all, while opposition blocs 
created to destroy ministries are held to- 
gether even more loosely and by even 
greater compromises of principle. There- 
fore aside from a tendency of parliamentary 
representation to deteriorate, aside from 
the subserviency of ministries and coali- 
tions to every organized minority which 
supports or threatens to attack, aside from 
the lack of fitness and training in the citi- 
zenship of new democracies, the very fact 
that under the European parliamentary 
systems coalition means compromise takes 
away from parliaments the capacity to pro- 
duce any strong farseeing national policies. 

“Benes walks forward and it is his par- 
liament which is a pack of poodles snapping 
at his heels,’”’ said the editor of one of the 
best of the journals in Central Europe. 
“But the poodles never dare to go in front 
of these administrative leaders. They 
would lose the way!”’ 


A Multiplicity of Parties 


In Czecho-Slovakia the opposition group 
is made up of racial groups—the Slovaks 
and others who contest the domination of 
the more industrial Bohemian West. The 
map shows a country shaped like a tadpole 
swimming westward. The head is the terri- 
tory of the Czechs, the Bohemians, and the 
tail runs far out eastward. Prague is nearer 
Paris than the uttermost eastern frontier of 
the nation of which Prague is the capital. 
But if the opposition is largely racial it is 
none the less true that the parliamentary 
politics of the nation is typically European, 
especially typical of the new democracies. 

I asked one of the ministers of govern- 
ment in Czecho-Slovakia how many parties 
there were. He began to count on his fin- 
gers. He arrived, I believe, at fifteen, and 
then gave up the job. 

I asked Count Bethlen in Budapest how 
many parties there were in the Hungarian 
parliament. We were sitting in his office in 
the Homes of Parliament overlooking the 
Danube. This was the building occupied 
by the communist régime under Bela Kun, 
and for all I knew I was sitting in a room 
where three or four years ago some of the 
victims of the communists were condemned 
to death in wholesale lots. 

Bethlen is the strong man in Hungary. 
He comes from Transylvania, from terri- 
tory now torn off and attached to Rumania. 
He is slight and lean. There is no swank in 
him. He has the color of a soldier and a 
sportsman, the eyes of a kindly philosopher, 
the thin lips of restraint and devotion. He 
had just come from a stormy scene in the 
Hungarian parliamentary chamber. The 
Hungarian parliament having no closure 
rule talks around the year on one subject, if 
it so desires. Just now the opposition was 
whirling its verbal protest against an at- 
tempt to adopt rules limiting talk. I looked 
at Bethlen and thought that an enlightened 
Hungarian might receive the news that the 
parliament would not meet again for the 
two years with a laugh, but would regard 
the news that Bethlen was going away with 
a sense of disquiet or even terror. 

I asked the Premier how many parties 
there were in Hungary. The number is 
shocking; no one can say without checking 
it off on the fingers of both hands and then 
around again and again. As usual they ap- 
pear in parliament arranged in groups, the 
same old game of compromise to obtain nu- 
merical strength and hence either power or 
the balance of power—the right to black- 
mail, 

There is something about Bethlen, just 
as there is in several cases of the strong sin- 
gle figures of leadership now undertaking 
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In buying a new home, make 
sure that the toilet tank is 
equipped with the Mushroom 
Parabal. 


VERYBODY knows the symptoms. That ugly 
gurgle, gr-r-r-r, swish and gush. It’s a leaking 
closet tank. No other home trouble is more 
common. And few things so annoying, so em- 
barrassing. Expensive, too, for in some metered 
cities the water wasted by a leaking closet tank 
costs $25 a year. 


A faulty, old-style tank ball is the cause. Tin- 
kering at best can only stop it temporarily. 


What you need is a Mushroom Parabal. The 
patented shape of this tank bulb makes it fit per- 


fectly into the valve seat—no matter how fre- x 
quently the tank is flushed. Made of one piece of SATVAr 
pure, live gum, it cannot break, leak, collapse or NY yr 


swell. Guaranteed 3 years—but lasts indefinitely. 
At Master Plumbers’ only, 


Have your plumber put one in for you 
$1.25—Guaranteed 3 years 


Rerabal == 


Radio Booklet, 
“What to Build’”’ 


—mail coupon. 


Made by 


WooDWaARD-WANGER Co. 
1106-1114 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia 


Quality Plumbing Specialties 
Since 1906 


furs important thing is to have clean, perfect contact 
between tubes and sockets. Otherwise disturbing 
noises will continue. 

In order to insure clean contact at all times, use 
Na-Ald De Luxe Sockets with their special clean-easy 
feature. Corrosion, the arch enemy of perfect contact, 
is easily removed without taking out the tubes, by 
simply twisting them back and forth in the sockets two 
or three times. 

Lowest loss and highest insulating qualities are in- 
sured in Alden Sockets by using Alden Processed gen- 
uine Bakelite. Laboratory test proves their efficiency. 


Use Na-Ald Sockets not only in the set you build but also install 
them in the set you buy, if not already adopted by the manufac- 
turer. Sockets for all tubes. De Luxe 75c.; others 35c., 50c., 75c. 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Also makers of the famous Na-Ald Dials 
Dept. E-4, Springfield, Mass. 


ges the 
OnE 


Alden Processed 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. E-4, Willow Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Please send free copy of booklet ‘‘What to 
Build,’’ showing tested and selected circuits. 


Sockets and Dials 
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A training 
your boy should have 


OU take an interest in your boy’s studies. Do 

you take the same interest in seeing that your 
boy has a training in clean, manly sport? Many of 
life’s most important lessons are learned on the 
playground rather than in the schoolroom. 


Millions of men have learned how to shoot and handle 
a gun when they were boys, with a Daisy Air Rifle. 
Today they look back on the sport they had, but most 
of them will also tell you that it meant more to them 
than just fun. Marksmanship is a sport that makes 
for character, manliness and self-reliance. 


Your boy wants a rifle of his own. Why not start 
him with a safe gun—a Daisy Air Rifle? 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 
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THE most popular Daisy 
is the Pump Gun shown in 
the illustration—a 50-shot 
repeater for $5.00. Other 
Daisy models priced from 
$7.00 to $5.00. Ask your 
hardware or sporting goods 
dealer to show them to you; 
or any model sent direct 
from factory, if your dealer 
does not have it, on receipt 
of price. Descriptive cir- 
cular free. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 
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oA N investment now 
in the Shawknit 10s 
numbers of heavy silk 
combines protection 
against weeks of 
changeable weather, 
and the early spring 
need for trim-appearing 
hose. Its reasonable cost 
makes it always worth 
while to ask for 
Shawknit. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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the administrative functions of nations in 
Europe; it carries the conviction that in 
distinction to the dominant spirit in the 
parliaments of sacrificing service to the 
hunger for power there still remain strong 
men who will if need be sacrifice power for 
the sake of service. 

When I asked Bethlen how many parties 
there were in Hungary he smiled. The 
question was quite sufficient to inform him 
that I wanted to diseuss the future of par- 
liamentary democracy in the world. 

In Berlin I asked Chancellor Marx how 
many parties had appeared in the recent 
elections in Germany. If a great sculptor 
could reproduce Marx with his stocky figure 
seated in a firm chair, if the artist could in- 
dicate something also of the man’s eyes, 
there would be a statue of the learned and 
kindly Marx, law judge and chancellor. 
The blocked-out stone would represent also 
curious magic depths of mysticism and the 
calm, unafraid quality which even most re- 
ligious men seldom attain. A newspaper 
correspondent in Berlin said to me in seri- 
ous and somewhat perplexed voice, ‘‘ There 
is a respectability about him, but there is 
something else; I am afraid of a man who 
secretly believes that if he does his best he 
will have God’s support but yet never says 
anything about it!” 

Nevertheless, my question about the 
number of parties in Germany disconcerted 
the Chancellor. In the last election there 
were more than eighty. When I talked 
with the German statesman in Berlin it was 
during a period when the parties in the 
Reichstag, forming into groups and blocs, 
coalescing and uncoalescing, flirting for 
power, jockeying, compromising, were un- 
able to present any coherent grouping upon 
which a new ministry could be built. 
takes a man with the persistence and faith 
of Marx to hold the opinion that such a 
system of parliamentary democracy is a 
success; I met no other statesman in Ku- 
rope who would commit himself to the be- 
lief as well as the hope that some day a 
two-party system of politics would grow 
out of this Babel. I learned that one must 
weigh the fact that the Germans are nat- 
ural individualists, that release from 
regimentation creates a passion for inde- 
pendence. But that is the same old story; 
every nation claims its citizens are strong 
individualists, and all the new democracies 
are finding out that devices to recognize the 
will of small minorities—such as the now 
discredited device of proportional repre- 
sentation electoral system—only result in 
putting a bit of every color in the paint box 
into a mixture which is thick and muddy 
and expresses nothing. 


Structural Weaknesses 


It is true that in the new democracies 
there may be a lack of training and poise in 
a citizenship which has been obliged to take 
a position toward the state quite different 
from the traditions and sentiments of the 
citizenship of yesterday. It is true that il- 
literacy or poverty or uncertainty brings 
instability into the electorate. But impor- 
tant as these factors may be, they are over- 
shadowed by the structural weakness in 
the machines of parliamentary democracy 
which so many nations, particularly the 
new ones, are trying to tolerate today. 

The multiplication of parties is an at- 
tempt to represent everybody; it results in 
representing nobody. It is a menace to the 
continuity of administrative leadership. It 
may gather strength enough through de- 
structive coalitions of opposition to push 
down a strong ministry or hobble a good 
leader, but not strength enough to supply a 
successor of even equal quality. The result 
is a progressive disease of decrepitude. 
This, and much talk, much discussion, 
much scramble for power by little politi- 
cians constitute the principal achievement 
of the new parliamentary democracies and 
of several of the old ones. 

In Austria these weaknesses of the par- 
liamentary system have begun to produce 
a decentralization of governing authority. 
The political subdivisions and municipali- 
ties have begun to undertake a form of local 
autonomy in policies and in the application 
of taxation which may leave the national 
government out on a limb. 

I regard this trend in Austria as having 
an alarming significance. If localities, act- 
ing independently of national government, 
may put into practice communistic poli- 
cies; if they may, as in cases in Austria, tax 
property so high that it results in confisca- 
tion; if owners abandon properties to com- 
munal ownership Bolshevism is offered a 
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super-committees, compared with minis- 
tries, like our own cabinet officers, who are 
almost isolated from Congress? Who 
knows? What scientific compilation can be 
found on the subject of the results of tax- 
ing by levy on capital? None. 

The King of Italy not many years ago 
became the patron of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. This center in Rome 
is an exchange for scientific information 
and discovery. A great number of member 
nations can here obtain crop statistics, 
price statistics, and guidance for their ac- 
tion as to the world’s food supply and as to 
new scientific progress. 

When I was in Rome I often thought 
I should like to press upon the King the 
suggestion that he become a-patron of an 
International Institute of Government, an 
institute which in some world center, with 
a membership of all nations so inclined, 
might accumulate and formulate informa- 
tion on the machinery of government. The 
repetition of error in experiments of gov- 
ernment is costly and goes on without limit, 
because no one political leader nor even one 
political group can gather the information 
to prove such experiments futile and ri- 
diculous. False labels and false hopes re- 
peat. themselves endlessly in government 
experiments. The waste is prodigious; the 
reaction from these excursions after glitter- 
ing hopes up blind alleys leads mankind 
into other wild chases after new schemes 
like that of Bolshevism. 

The idea of such an institute, with na- 
tions as members, I gladly present to Amer- 
ican millionaires. Such an institute might 
have done much to save these new parlia- 
mentary democracies of Central and Eastern 
Europe from the false labels of democ- 
racy. Such an institute might now furnish 
the scientific fact and analysis which would 
result in rebuilding and remodeling parlia- 
mentary systems in preference to trying 
dictators or communistic experiments. We 
know from books and institutions of engi- 
neering how to make machines go. The 
only machine we. know nothing about. and 
can never seem to make go under the slight- 
est adverse condition is the machinery of 
government. 


Turkey in Difficulties 
Such an institute might be of great help 


‘to Turkey today. Turkey is the latest of 


the new democracies. I had a peculiar 
interest in Turkey because of my experi- 
ence at the Conference of Lausanne with 
Turkey’s rather large but, on the whole, 
admirable aspiration. 

J have found today that Turkey is an- 
other new democracy approaching grave 
difficulties. I have recalled before what a 
Chinese statesman once said to me when 
on the eve of the siege the parliament had 
fled from Peking; I repeat it now. He said, 
“Democracy is like tight-rope walking; it 
requires practice!” 

Turkey will probably discover this. She 
has come almost to the end of her honey- 
moon with her newly married democracy. 
She has a capital at Angora. It rises in an 
isolated country out of mud and malaria. 
Deputies and ministers go there without 
any encouragement from _ life-insurance 
companies. Angora is isolated and muddy, 
however, as Washington, D. C., was origi- 
nally isolated and muddy. Like Washing- 
ton, it is one of the two capitals in the 
world somewhat removed from the centers 
of finance and trade, although Angora is 
much more removed than Washington. 
Turkey has a great center, Constantinople; 
it is a historical center of trade and barter, 
a great and aged center of concentrated 
temporal and religious power. Palaces and 
fortresses, mosques and Venetian walls and 
Genoese coats of arms and a picturesque 
and ancient bazaar are relics of a powerful 
dynasty of sultans, of Islamic tradition and 
of centuries of international barter. But, 
though the crowds of the supposedly eternal 
Orient still go in endless, colorful stream 
across the bridges over the Golden Horn, 
and although the ‘liberated’ Turkish 
women, unveiled and in Paris fashion, 
whirl about at. thés dansants in time to 
Irving Berlin—there is a gloom and stag- 
nation in Constantinople; Stamboul ap- 
pears like something left by the retreat of 
persons, the lapse of customs and the wither- 
ing of. prosperity. 

The same nationalistic ecstasy which put 


“up the government at Angora has driven 


thousands upon thousands of foreigners 
out of Constantinople. 

To Halide Edib Haroum, wife of Aduan 
Bey, and the “Joan of Are of Turkey,” 


Equipment 
for Ford Cars 


APCO Electric 
Windshield Cleaner 
O° 


APCO Oiling System 
—$1.50 


APCO Dash Oil 
Gauge—$2.50 
APCO Steering Wheel 
Horn Button—50c. 
APCO Crank Case 

rm—75c. 
APCO “Wireless” 
Foot Accelerator 
—$1.50 
APCO Rear Wheel 
Brake—$12.50 
APCO Throttle 
Extension Horn 
Button—$1.00 
APCO Anti-Rattlers 
Radius Rod—35c. ea. 
Steering Rod—35c. pr. 
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Perfect> 
Firin 
Synchronism 


There’s a world of difference between the APCO— 
and what you get when you ask for “‘a timer.” 
The APCO rotor revolves evenly against spring con- 
tacts, no matter how wobbly the timer shaft. No 
vibration ! 
Your Ford runs with clock-like smoothness, each 
cylinder receiving a white-hot spark at the correct 
instant and at the right degree. The APCO Timer 
operates dry. Requires no oil or grease now—or 
ever. The case is of genuine Bakelite—not a chance 
of a “short.” 

Be rid of timer troubles this season. 

Just stop at the next accessory shop 

and specify ““APCO Timer.” 

—Price $2.00 


APCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Providence Rhode Island 


—APCO BRANCHES— 
New York—Chicago— Kansas City— Montreal 


Whatever Your Job, You 
Can Make More Money 


HATEVER your job, your age, or wher- 

ever you live—with exceptions so few we 
could almost count "em on one hand—you can 
make extra money! There’s E. D. Timms of 
Ohio, a machinist; James Senior of Missouri, a 
minister of the gospel; George Hedtke of Min- 
nesota, a gardener; Russell Wright of Massa- 
chusetts, a Normal School senior—their “jobs” 
in no way interfere with extra dollars easily 
earned in odd hours. 


In Spare Time 


These men, and hundreds of others engaged in a hun- 
dred different lines of work, are local subscription 
representatives for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies Home fournal and The Country Gentleman. 
They have found that selling Curtis Publications is 
easy, pleasant and profitable—just as you will find it 
if you will but try. You need no previous experience, 
no capital. Profits from the very start. An odd hour 
should easily be worth up to $1.50—or more. But for 
all the interesting details send this coupon, now. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
443 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Please tell me, but without obligation, all about your 
cash offer. 
EN 


Name 


Street 


City 
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If $50.00 


Interests 


You 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
444Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me all about your cash 


offer, though of course I assume no 
obligation in asking. 


a eee ey 


You oe 
Ca Bor) ‘ . 
In Your 


So you see, we can’t set the limit as 
to the amount of money which you 
may make, 17 your spare time, as our 
subscription representative for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. 


Perhaps you are too busy to devote 
as much time to our plan as Mr. 


in One Month 


There is one person whom this state- 
ment will not 
Charles F. Johnston of Pennsylvania. 
And the reason is that Mr. Johnston has 
made more than $75.00 in one month— 
half as much again as the modest figure 
we purposely used. 
good many men and women workers 
who earn more extra money than Mr. 
Johnston, our average representative is 


< tree 


ee City 
Spare Time May oS 
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interest—that’s Mr. 


While we have a 


too busy to find the time to earn 
that much. Scores more are 
in the “$50.008clasisn 
than in the higher 

grades. 


Johnston. 
Well, that’s all 

right. You can still profit in pro- 
portion to the amount of time you 
can spare, morning, afternoon or 
evening. $1.50 or more an hour is 
not at all uncommon. Best of all 


You Need no Experience 


CLUB PINS~MEDALS ~ (se 
CUPS ax@ TROPHIES 


Special New Catalog 
ad 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 6 
2590 Uni. Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. XO; 


“Chemistry in Industry” 
Distributed at Cost by 
The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 


In order to ‘‘advance chemical and allied science 
and industry in the United States,’’ we are 
publishing the last word from the greatest 
authorities in the following industries: 


Abrasives, Alcohol, Coal and Coke, 
Cotton, Electricity, Fertilizers, Gas, 
Glass,’ Tron’ ‘and Steel, Leather, Non- 
Ferrous Metallurgy, Packing House, 
Paper and Pulp, Perfumes and 
Flavors, Petroleum, Photography, 
Resin, Rubber and Textiles. 

All the 21 chapters were donated by men too big 

and too busy to write for money. The edition is 

large, so the publishing cost is small. 

No profit is figured in, as The Foundation can seek 

no profit—you pay only for paper, ink, type- 

setting, binding and postage. 

If you are not satisfied with every one of the 362 

pages—we return your dollar. 

Factory owners, managers, superintendents, buy- 

ers, foremen, workmen, chemists and students— 

this book is worth $5 to you. 


Send $1.00 to Dept. 20 


The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 


85 Beaver Street New York 


CLASS RINGS & PINS Games 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE S(RHS)y 
Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to YI7I57S\ee 


$8.00 each. No order for class, society, club 
emblems too large or too small. Special designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc., ~ 7725 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY 1, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
“LANCASTRIA"; 53 DAYS, $550 UP. 
1926 ROUND THE WORLD, JAN. 20, SUPERB SS “LACONIA,” 
128 DAYS INCLUDING PEKING, $1250 UP. 
MEDITERRANEAN, JAN. 28, 62 DAYS, $600 UP. 

GOOD SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


[POs in personal appearance de- 
mands clean, well-trimmed nails. 
Gem is the ideal manicure for men in 
all walks of life. Trims, files, cleans. 


Fits the pocket. 50c at all drug and cutlery stores 
or sent postpaid. Made and guaranteed by 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 
Nail Clipper Headquarters 
Ansonia, Conn. . 
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lopped them off; if strong n 
proached him he has shut his doi 
Pasha, my old acquaintance, the 
tenant whom Kemal appeared 
trust with orders, is now a sick } 
out by war and by peace. 

Turkey is discovering that a 
system cannot last forever, Tt 
purpose here to list the strong 
cast off by Kemal, are forminae th} 
opposition. At least five of the 
tary generals of conspicuous 
the opposition. rs 

“And what are the principle 
opposition?” I asked. fy, 

“The principle is that — 
not have all the power.” 

That may sound like the anstr 
mocracy, but it is the answer 
Statecraft ought to be a se 
for centuries has made it a 
And though the label “demoe 
the door the game which is 
begin in Turkey may be thes 

Democracy is earned; it is; 
gods. From this aspect, there g! 
disappointment if it must be | 


I could talk with intense interest, because 
she is not only well informed as to new 
democracies but her intelligence leaps for- 
ward to understandings before sentences 
can be finished. 

I spoke of the dangers of the multi-party 
systems of democracy. 

She said, ‘‘What about a one-party sys- 
tem?” 

She was describing in a phrase some- 
thing of the form of government which the 
new Nationalist Government has carried 
on. Some international statesmen have 
called the new Turkey a government by 
fanaticism. Under the leadership of Kemal 
Pasha, under the inspiration of the National 
Pact, the new democracy was founded. It 
came into being in constitutional form a 
good deal as our own Constitution was 
founded upon the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

A people badly prepared for democratic 
government have torn away sultan, cal- 
iphate and have bravely cast out foreign ex- 
ploitation and intrigue. Gone are centuries 
of traditional authority, gone is foreign 
interference, gone are the old intrigues of 
aliens using minority races as cat’s-paws. 
A new nation with shoe-string resources 
was able to tell the whole of a disunited 
Europe what Turkey must have and what 
Turkey would take! 

This was under the leadership of a 
spirited man and the following of a people 
almost intoxicated by patriotism. But 
leadership grows feverish and weary and 
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And each time there 
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them in the kitchen. 
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€ get more silverware! 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


HAVE YOU ENOUGH SILVERWARE FOR THE ENTERTAINING YOU DO? 


Enough for the usual family meal and enough when you wish to give a 
luncheon or dinner for your friends? Or does a scant equipment of silverware 
often cramp the serving of your meals? 

Possibly you have decided already that you ought to have more silverware, 
but have delayed its purchase because you fear the trouble and expense. 
You need hesitate no longer. To provide all that you need in 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate is easier and less expensive than you supposed. You will 
find every piece you need—bouillon spoons, coffee spoons, salad forks, ice 
cream forks, serving pieces. Thus you may build, a little at a time, an 1847 
Rogers Bros. silver service not only equal to your needs, but rich in beauty 
and durability. 

Leading dealers always carry the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 

Send for booklet C-90, Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense. You will find 
it full of suggestions for successful entertaining. It’s free. Write for your 
copy today. INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 
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ANNIVERSARY 
SALAD FORK 


Anniversary Centerpiece 
and Candlesticks 


Decorative silverware adding its happy 

gleam to every table setting! You may 

buy pieces like these and serving dishes, 

like the vegetable dish or meat platter, 

to match 1847 Rogers Bros. knives, 
forks and spoons. 
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Victor Artist 


The names that eve rybody knows 


are found on Victor Records | 


from the greatest music of the world to the 
e unequalled Victor repertoire of artists and 
d it shows it is worth having. The 
ly a fraction in number, of the great 
est is yours to command at any hour you 
a—the one instrument worthy to re- 


The names that really count, 
dance, or the comic song, are in th 
entertainment. If it is on a Victor Recor 
three famous artists above represent on 
host of musical celebrities whose b 
choose to hear them on the Victrol 


produce their art. 


Nothing short of perfection satisfies this dis- 
tinguished artist, whose Victor Records are an 
epitome of great piano music. They are made with 
his own piano, a precaution by which Paderewski 
recognizes that his Victor Records reproduce 
minutely, tone, technique, and individual artistry. 
That was the origin of these records: 


Minuet in G (Paderewski) 
Nocturne in B Flat (Paderewski) 


Polonaise Militaire 
Waltz in C Sharp Minor (Chopin) 


t 6232 $2.00 


‘ 6234 2.00 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—Part I 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—Part Il 


‘ 6235 2.00 


Victrola No. 410 
Mahogany, $300 
Victrola No. S 410 (Special) 
Mahogany, $315 
Specially designed to accommodate 
radio receiving sets 
Catalog sent on request 


To hear these Victor Records by Jeritza is to 
understand at once how, given the necessary tal- 
ent, a prima donna may today take by storm audi- 
ences long used to perfection of performance. Her 
Tosca, Elizabeth, Elsa are triumphs, and her Victor 
Records in these roles are no less considerable 
triumphs for the prima donna and for the Victor. 


Tannhauser—Dich, teure Halle 

Die Tote Stadt—Lautenlied der Marietta ' 688 $1.50 
Alceste—Divinités du Styx 

Gioconda—Suicidio } 6375 2.00 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete 

Tosca—Vissi d’arte } 6574 3-50 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor 


Are there points of artistry, of voice, @ 


nation, or interpretation, which disti 
Martinelli from other tenors? Assure 
that of itself is less remarkable than th 
subtle differences should be contained in a 
That they are contained in Victor Re 
evidenced by these: 


Lucia—Fra poco a me ricovero i 618° i 


Lucia—Tu che a Dio spiegasti l’ali! 


Serenata (Mascagni) ; 
Zaza—O mio piccolo tavolo ingombrato 


Rigoletto—La donna é mobile 
Tosca—E lucevan le stelle 
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Look for these Victor trade marks ‘e 


Victro. 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Mont z | 


Canadian price-list on request 
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“Best in the Long Run” 


Stand Up Under Heavy 
Loads. ..‘Equipped our 6% 
ton Pierce Arrow Truck with 
four 40 x 7 Goodrich Tractor 
TypeTruck Tires about a year 
ago..Service rendered satisfac- 
tory...T ruck hauls a trailer... 
When both are loaded weight 
is about 14 tons...... Tires 
have gone nearly 14,000 
miles, and still going strong 
.... Best nonskid solid, tires 
we ever used... No occasion 
to use chains.” 

.. Essex Foundry, Newark, N. J. 


Heavy Hauler Recommends Trac- 
tors. “It has been our experience 
over a period of fourteen years as 
the heaviest haulers in this state that 
the Goodrich Tire is better able to 
carry a heavy load over all kinds of 
roads than any other tire we have 
been able to get hold of. We find 
the Tractor Type even more satis- 
factory. Since using same we have 
never had a road delay, which is so 
vital to the cost of heavy transporta- 
tion, and we heartily recommend 
the use of this type of tire.” ..... 
We sceo kes Allen Bros., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hold in Snow.... | 


“One of the first se’ 
Goodrich Tractors on 
of our heavy trucks has 
through fifteen mont] 
steady service ... Thij 
very good record in { 
vating work .. . Little; 
sign of uneven wea’ 
Have found the) 
very satisfactory non 
tire through snow. 
mud.” 

T. N. White Co., Chicag, 
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ERFORMANCE has proved De Luxe Cushions 
Tractor Type} are the tires for heavy service 
and long hauls « « « Their outstanding economy is not an 


opinion, but a fact established in actual work, and recorded in the words 
of men who have seen and done the proving to their profit. ... Any 
truck owner who has traction problems in excavating, or on steep grades 
and long hauls, should read how others have solved the same problems 
with Goodrich Tractors. There is profit in the reading. 


To round out economical and efficient service in the operation of trucks and buses, Goodrich also provides the 
famous De Luxe solid smooth type, Goodrich Semi-Pneumatics and Goodrich Silvertown Heavy Duty Cords. 


TH ESB ear GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: The BzF. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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e first time since his 
ie Marshall found 
fagain in Vancouver, 
gain strolling idly 
ekbone of the penin- 
that fortunate city is 
vas the case two years 
y was crisp with early 
Harbor gleamed blue 
and on the other the 
of English Bay twin- 
singing breeze. Lion 
high and snow-clad 
iy, and the masts of 
lven the same birds 
ade the same cheer- 
) him from the shrub- 
tiny park through 
9s led him. 
flected, the situation 
iderably altered since 
seasion. Then he had 
the death of a pro- 
ence; unable either to 
th any satisfaction to 
loose ends with the 
h no future, with no 
cared to remember, 
nt gray. Now he was 
ed to a woman whose 
ne felt, would suffice 
ations of several life- 
of his days rose with 
nvitation and each 
yeal to him new ener- 
he would never have 
elf capable. The be- 
2 change, of the cure 
ad taken place in this 


he looked about him, 
lf it must have been 
street. Yes; yonder 
re brick house where 
let that queer, humorous, wise, human . 
d called himself the healer of souls, and 
him forth into the series of adventures 
minated in a complete cure and an 
lete wife. After which the magician had 
or foreign parts, leaving his sister and 

ind to the manifold devices possible to youth and wealth. 
rossed the street. He knew that the square brick house 
y a temporary abode—in fact rented for the week; but 
al interest for it was strong. As he drew nearer he could 
ation. It was one of those houses ageless with common- 
ket fence, its bit of lawn, its hydrangeas and geraniums, 
reness, its cupola atop, its wooden veranda, its prim lace 
i not changed, would never change until the whole fabric 
twhelmed by a commercial expansion that, in this quiet 
not take place for many years. Even the corner where 
souls had displayed his fantastic business plate was now 
h a similar brass sign; probably, Marshall supposed, of 
r millinery or some kindred respectable calling. Nothing 

It might have been two years agone. 


ptly he stopped short, his eyes starting from his head. He shut the said 
n opened them again to see if they insisted on the same report. They did. 
doubt of it. The sign was of brass; it had been recently and sedulously 
ANAXAGORAS, HEALER OF SOULS, was the inscription it carried. 

It was unbelievable! He pushed open the gate, strode 
rked at the old-fashioned bell pull. Apparently the same maid admitted 
1¢ Interior, ushered him into the same banal commonplace parlor. She took 
appeared. It seemed to him that her manner, even, was that of two years 

to be suppressing an amusement for the sake of that rigid propriety 
-trained maids. Thesame echo of a closing door. The same breathless 


‘tood electrified. 


“Goodness, Plutarch!’’ Cried Betsy. 


BY Al fic. 


didn’t you let us know? Betsy is here. 
She’ll be crazy to see you.” 
But the healer of souls did not abate his extreme formality. 
“T am, of course, aware of those facts,” said he. 
matter of this consultation.’ 
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‘“‘How Do You Do it? You 


Always Give Me Jumps Appearing Suddenly Like That’’ 
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CLINTON 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
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SHEPHERD 


silence should have been broken by 
the ticking of the ormolu clock, 
which, however, continued fatu- 
ously to believe that it was twenty 
minutes past eight. These things 
could not be! They were of the 
past. Their elements had been long 
scattered. The house, after its 
week’s tenancy, should have passed 
into other hands which must some- 
where have left their impress. The 
maid should have quit domestic 
service to sell things in some shop 
in Granville Street. Somebody 
should have wound or repaired the 
ormolu clock or chucked it dis- 
gustedly into an ash bin. A van- 
ished episode that should live only 
in memory seemed to have been 
reconstructed from the invisible 
where memories dwell. An absurd 
wave of panic swept through the 
young man. He was seized with a 
sudden impulse to escape, to rush 
forth to assure himself that the 
Spindrift actually lay at anchor in 
Coal Harbor; that Betsy existed 
and was aboard her; that the past 
two years were realities, and that 
he was not in very truth back in 
that other May morning. 

The maid reappeared. He arose 
and followed her to the same small 
consulting room at the back with 
the blue walls and the blue glass in 
the windows and the flat-topped 
desk and the two chairs. He seated 
himself in one of the latter and 
stared at the ornamental door oppo- 
site. After an interval, he felt im- 
pelled to address the emptiness; 
and, strangely enough, after he had 
done so, he realized that he had used 
about the same words as before. 

“‘T’m sufficiently impressed,” he 
said. ‘‘Come in.’’ Then he added 
on his own account, ‘‘Don’t be 
absurd, Sid. Explain yourself.’ 

But he obtained no response. 
With a shrug, he settled back to 
wait. The eerie feeling was passing. 
Another of his brother-in-law’s ec- 
centricities. Useless to try to force 
the issue. 

At the end of five minutes the 
ornamental door opened to admit a 
young man clad in the white of a 
hospital surgeon. He entered 
briskly, and ignoring Marshall’s 
eager start of welcome, seated him- 
self on the opposite side of the desk. 

“Sit down, Mr. Marshall,” he 
commanded authoritatively. ‘I 
am pleased to see you here again.” 


“What in the world areyou doing here?”’ cried Marshall. ‘“‘I thought you were in India!” 
“T recently returned.” 
“But what in the world is all this flummery? And how are you, anyway? And why 
We have the Spindrift down in the harbor. 


“But let us first of all attend to the 


He drew a pad of paper toward him and poised his pencil. 
“Good Lord, Sid, drop it!”’ cried Marshall, vexed. “I’m not consulting you. There’s 
nothing the matter with me.” 
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X. Anaxagoras listened impersonally and made a note 
on his pad. 

“Ah!’’ he remarked cryptically. ‘‘And then?” 

“And then what?” demanded Marshall. ‘Come, be 
human!”’ 

“You have stated that you are unaware of the fact that 
you require treatment,” stated the healer of souls. “Then 
what, in your mind, is the reason for consulting me?”’ 

Marshall surveyed him disgustedly. 

“‘Well,” he remarked at last with elaborate sarcasm, 
“as you happen to be my brother-in-law, not to speak of 
being what I consider a 
pretty good friend; and as 
I haven’t seen you for two 
years; and as I find you here 
when you’re supposed to be 
consorting with mahatmas 
somewhere in the Himalayas, 
I naturally come in to clasp 
your manly hand and invite 
you to have a drink. Then, 
too, you have a sister with 
whom, as far as I know, you 
are still on terms, and whom 
also you have not seen for two 
years. Anything significant 
and pathological in that? 
You old idiot!’’ he added. 

Again Anaxagoras made 
notes. 

“‘T must ask you some ques- 
tions,” he announced briskly, 
then. ‘‘Please reply as ac- 
curately as possible.”’ 

Marshall looked at him 
with affectionate amusement, 
then shrugged his shoulders. 

“Shoot!”’ said he resign- 
edly. Useless to combat Sid 
in one of his freakish moods; 
might as well play up. 

‘“‘No trace of the old 
trouble?”’ 

“e Eh?” 

“The soul numbness—the 
complete indifference. Feel a 
normal interest in life? Look 
forward to the future? Fully 
alive?”’ 

Marshall laughed. 

“Oh, that! No trouble in 
that respect. As you pointed 
out once, Betsy is capable of 
supplying that to a dead 
man, and I’m far from dead. 
Why, Sid ——” 

X. Anaxagoras cut him 
short. 

“The treatment in that 
respect seems to be perma- 
nently successful. Happy?” 

“Asa clam!” 

“Well, what are you going 
to do with it?” 

““What?’’ asked Marshall 
blankly. 

“Your happiness—your 
aliveness.”’ 

“‘T don’t believe I get you.” 

“What are your plans for 
a future?” 

“‘We’re cruising up the 
coast toward Alaska.” 

“And then—after that?” 

“No plans.” 

“Does that satisfy you as a permanent prospect?” 

“There’s always plenty to do,”’ rejoined Marshall slowly. 

‘And after that?” 

“T_T hadn’t thought.” 

“You have wealth; you have energy; you have hap- 
piness. Are you going to allow them to devour one an- 
other?” 

Marshall’s air of amusement had faded; but the strug- 
gle against taking a serious attitude toward an absurdity 
resulted in a suppressed irritation. Nevertheless, a door 
that had been closed seemed to have opened, disclosing 
new things. 

‘Shall you continue to be happy in that?” X. Anax- 
agoras allowed a pause. ‘‘And then what?’’ he repeated. 
The young man did not reply. ‘‘Business?”’ 

“Tt does not interest me. I have sufficient money. 
There are enough people making things.” 

“Art? Literature? Music?” 

“‘T have no taste or knowledge.” 

“Philanthropy? Politics?’’ Marshall made a gesture 
of distaste. “‘The pursuit of knowledge?” 

“T’m a regular bonehead and you know it!”’ cried the 
young man resentfully. 
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X. Anaxagoras leaned back in his chair. “But—but ” stammered Marshall, wayin: : 
“The case, as you see, is sufficiently ser'ou ,’ he enun-_ feebly at the house. 
ciated crisply. ‘Unused tools tarnish, | ued decay. “Oh, that’s all right. I just rented it for th 
You have wealth, energy and happiness. Tey «re worth The maid was only in for the day. All finished,’ 


preserving. Your soul is not in disorder as it was before, 
but it soon will be. Preventive therapeutics is wiser than 
cures. Your position is dangerous. You have done well to 
seek this consultation at just this time.” 

“But I tell you I did not seek it!”’ rejoined Marshall 
with a return of his exasperation. “It was pure chance 
that brought me here!” _ 


“‘The Fortune Has Always Been Here,’’ Said X. Anaxagoras Dryly; “fand I Don’t Know That the 
World Actually Needs More Gold”’ 


“In the web of life, if one looks deeply enough, there is 
no pure chance. A hunger of the spirit orients it unerringly 
toward its need, can we but recognize that fact.”’ He arose. 
“‘Wait one minute,” he abruptly finished and disappeared 
through the ornamental door. 

He was gone not one minute, but five. At the end of 
that period he reappeared. He was now tweed-clad and 
carried a suitcase. His professional manner had vanished 
with his white hospital clothes. 

“Hiyu tillicum!’ he cried, clasping his visitor’s hand. 
“That’s Chinook for ‘heap big friend.’ How are you, any- 
way? And how have you been? And is Betsy flourishing? 
Have you room for me aboard the Spindrift?” 

He led the way through the hall. Marshall, bewildered 
by this sudden change, followed him. At the front door he 
turned the key and pocketed it. 

“Just a moment.” 

He halted Marshall. 

From his coat pocket he produced a screw driver with 
which he proceeded carefully to detach the brass sign from 
the corner of the house. He tucked it under his arm and 
picked up the suitcase. 

‘All ready!’ he cried cheerfully. . 


“But ”” repeated Marshall inanely, } 
“T knew you’d be along,” said X. Anaxagoras 


II 


HEY strolled together down toward Granyi) 

in search of a taxi, X. Anaxagoras chatting ¢ 
upon diverse but utterly irrelevant topics, Marsh’ 
silent when he fj 
could pin his yvola) 
panion down to, 
profitable in the w:! 
sonal informatic. 
healer of souls sey 
discover of suprem) 
and importance g] 
jects as liquor coni\ 
in thunder there shy 
bounty on the 4 
eagles; how ling ¢ 
swallow rock eo) 
spines and all; ys 
senator or a rep 
is the lowest form ¢) 
appeared to ded 
could be no merit ir} 


going to do about | 
the exchange of iy 
personal gossip th) 
absorb those two y 
rated. 

“Betsy will a 
to see you,” Mars] 
a last attempts 
stepped into the ti. 

“Oh, not so yy 
Anaxagoras replies 

They drove ar 
beautiful curve of ; 
bor and through t/1 
lawns and giant x 
Stanley Park, untih 
reached the quarts 
Royal Vancouy| 
Club. a 

Here they stood) 
ment on the eleve 
form before 


dozens of 
schooners, 


shape. . 
They swu 
as though d 
the vagrant 
the breeze 
over the tre 
On the floa 
decks of 
were young | 


schooner longer than the rest. She, to 
zling white. Her spars twinkled in thes 
twinkled below her; brasswork heliogra 
and running rigging stood taut as bo 
this distance it was evident that the can 
been drawn and laced smooth and tight 
and that such gadgets as the hand ropes 0 
overside and the covered rails of the a 
freshly whitened. Altogether a craft to 
man’s eye. 

X. Anaxagoras lingered over her detai 
the ensign; the truck on the foremast fl 
the mainmast a device which was evi 
private signal. At the main starboard 
hoisted a small square blue flag, indica 
absence. All was as correct as a New 10 
church. : 

“The Spindrift,” said Marshall, who ha 
his companion with pride; “seagoing; 
power auxiliary.” , 

“‘She’s a pretty craft,” 

Marshall produced a whistle from 
blew shrilly thrice. Three white figures 


agreed the healer of 
his pock W 
almo 


ped into a small boat tethered at the end 
ing boom. One took its place at the stern. 
‘ers seized long oars which they simultaneously 
erpendicular, and then, as one man, dropped 
er. 

tical precision,” commented X. Anaxagoras. 
nodded in satisfaction, and the slight trace of 
a which he had watched these proceedings 
ris eyes. 

my men were trained in the Navy,” said he. 
ws know the proper thing when they see it.” 
soward the dungaree-clad Royal members. 
vended the incline to the float, against which 
de a smart landing. X. Anaxagoras searched 
ets and finally produced a bundle of claim 
m these he selected one. 

rif your quartermaster, or bos’n, or. chief 
hief hereditary manipulator of the royal wash- 
vever you call him there in the stern sheets, 
getting this steamer trunk down for me. It’s 
The rest of my plunder can stay in storage.” 
of the three men remained wooden. 

nton, see to it,”” commanded Marshall crisply. 
ie man’s place in the stern sheets at the tiller 
\axagoras seated himself alongside. The boat 
ross the frosted silver of the bay toward the 


cht two more white-clad figures first caught 
wwith a boat hook, then steadied her while the 
isembarked, then stood at attention while the 
ed the short companion. At the instant Mar- 
ouched the deck the little blue absence flag 
m from the starboard spreader. ““Congratu- 
rmured X. Anaxagoras. ‘‘Never’ve seen it 
even on the stage.” 

{up and down the deck. It was a beautiful 
rom scrubbing and holystoning. The coils of 
rigging were laid down Bristol fashion. 

the single modest pearl in the cravat,”’ mur- 
axagoras cryptically. 
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Marshall had advanced eagerly to the companionway 
down which he was calling, ‘Betsy! Betsy! Come on 
deck! We have a visitor!” 

He stood aside dramatically to give full scope to the ex- 
pected surprise. 

A young woman appeared. She was a slender, vivid- 
looking and daintily built creature, dressed all in white, 
with a mop of bobbed hair glowing with bronze glints, wide 
apart humorous black eyes and a whimsical mouth, She 
glanced toward X. Anaxagoras. 

“Why, hullo, Sid,” said she calmly. ‘Where did you 
pop from? Are you visiting, or just calling?” 

She threw her arms around him with a quick pressure 
that belied the casual tone of her greeting, and kissed him. 

“T thought I’d visit a while, if you’ll invite me.” 

She appeared to consider for a minute. 

“Can I invite you? You see, I have to stop and think 
about these things so as not to make any horrible mistakes. 
It’s terrible to make mistakes aboard a yacht; much more 
terrible than on shore. But now I remember; he’s the su- 
preme boss only when we are under way. When we’re at 
anchor I can be boss. So I ean invite you. I do.” 

“Don’t be absurd!” ejaculated Marshall. 

“Oh, I’m trying not to be; indeed Iam!” she protested 
humbly. “Even now I’m uncertain. Isn’t there some sort 
of flag we should hoist, now we have a visitor? Or do we 
shoot the little brass cannon? There must be something; 
there always is something.” 

Marshall laughed in spite of himself. 

“Tn ease of a visitor you splice the main brace,”’ he re- 
minded her. 

“Well, I know what that is!”’ she said gratefully, and 
withdrew her head down the companionway in which she 
had been standing. 

The men followed her into the main cabin. It was, how- 
ever, more like a room than a cabin. At one end was a 
practicable fireplace in which apparently glowed a genuine 
fire. 

“It’s warm and it’s cheerful””—she followed X. Anaxa- 
goras’ eye—‘‘but it’s a fake. It burns electricity.” 
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Fresh and dainty cretonne curtains shaped the ports into 
windows. LEasy-chairs fronted the fire. Books stood on 
racked shelves. Bright sofa cushions strewed the transoms. 
In whatever direction one looked one was impressed anew 
with the feeling of a small but cheerful room in some bun- 
galow by the sea. 
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Wi isdee eet dispensed the common hospitality that 
had to do with the main brace, then excused himself 
in order to see to the reception and stowage of certain stores 
which were reported to him as having arrived. 

“I’m my own skipper,” he said; ‘“‘wouldn’t have much 
fun if I weren’t. Benton’s my mate, but he’s uptown. 
Make yourself at home.” 

He departed, smiling indulgently to himself over the 
solved mystery of X. Anaxagoras’ appearance. The rented 
house and the temporary mounting of the brass plate and 
the little drama of the consultation were so exactly what 
one might expect of his erratic brother-in-law. But when 
thought over, the affair required no great perspicacity. 
Given his knowledge that the Spindrift had dropped an- 
chor in Vancouver, what more certain than that Marshall 
would, for the sake of old sentiment, be led to wander back 
up the street where he had first drifted into the current of 
events that had brought him to a charming wife? And if 
he did enter that street, he could not fail to see the brass 
sign. Of course, the healer of souls might quite well simply 
have announced himself aboard, sure of a hearty welcome; 
but-that simple procedure would have deprived him of his 
little comedy. The only mystery in the whole procedure— 
how did he know the Spindrift was due in Vancouver at 
all?—seemed to Marshall adequately cleaned up by the 
casualness of the greeting when he and his beloved sister 
had met, presumably after an almost complete silence of 
a year. Evidently the silence had not been so complete 


as Betsy had led him to believe. She, in connivance with 
her brother, had been arranging for him this pretty and 
typical little surprise. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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This old Biblical quo- 
tation is more appli- 
cable to the development of aviation and air power than to 
any other undertaking. We are at the turning of the ways 
in the development of our air power, and the people, who 
are the judges of what should be done, should weigh the 
evidence on the subject carefully. In order to be success- 
ful in anything it is necessary to concentrate one’s mind, 
one’s time and one’s money on it in such a way as to get 
the greatest good with the least effort. In doing this with 
aviation, vision is a most important matter, because its 
great possibilities lie ahead and not behind us. At this 


OFFICIAL PHOTOS. U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 

A Series of Photographs Showing the Bombing of 

One of the Strongest Battleships Ever Built. The 

Bomb Hitting the Ostfriesland, Raising Her Bow 
and Depressing Her Stern 


juncture the United States is faced with the 
alternative of progressing in its aéronautical 
organization and consolidating its air activities 
under one responsible head, or going on with 
its effort split up between other services that 
have a major function apart from aéronautics. 

Aviation is very different from either armies 
or savies in its economic aspect. Every mili- 
tary Yirplane can be used in time of peace for 
some wseful undertaking not necessarily con- 
nected with war. Every pilot employed in 
civil aviation can be used in case of war, and is 
90 per cent efficient, at least, in time of peace. 
Every mechanic used in civil aviation is 100 
per cent efficient in time of war. In time of 
peace the bulk of the effort and thought of a 
nation in an aéronautical way may be applied 
to civil and commercial development of aéro- 
nautics, and this same effort and thought can 
be shifted at once to military purposes. There 
is no reason, for instance, why the air forces in time of 
peace should not be employed in mapping the country, 
patrolling the forests to prevent forest fires, carrying the 
mail, eliminating insect pests from cotton, fruit trees and 
other vegetation, and in making an aéronautical commer- 
cial transportation survey of the country to determine 
what can be carried economically and at a profit through 
the air instead of on boats, railroads and by automobiles, 
and in working out new commercial air routes. 
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distanced by their rivals. So far as national defense is 
concerned, they have carefully studied the whole problem 
as affected by aviation, so that they will get a maximum 
benefit from each dollar of money expended and from 
each man hour of work put in. From a military standpoint 
the airmen have to study the effect that air power has on 
avies and what their future will be. They know that 
[within the radius of air power’s activities it can completely 
destroy any surface vessels or warships. They know that 
in the last war, surface ships—battleships, cruisers and 
other seacraft—took comparatively 
little active part except as transporta- 
tion and patrol vessels. No battle- 
ship sank another battleship, and of 
the 134 warships sunk or destroyed 
during the war, the submarines sank 
sixty-two British warships and eight 
large French and Italian ships. ‘ No 
American battleship saw any fighting 
in the last war, not even those in 
European waters. Aircraft have great 
difficulty in attacking and destroying 
submarines at sea. They are very 
hard to detect, dive with great rapid- 
ity and are very difficult to see under 
water. The effect of air power on 
submarines is probably less than on 
any other target, whether on water or 
on land. The best offense against 
them is to destroy their bases and fuel 
stations. Direct offense is very diffi- 
cult, for though aircraft are able to 


attack, disable and sink surface ves- 
sels, they have great difficulty in see- 
ing and destroying submarines. It is 
necessary to consult the best available 
information about them, as they will 
be the future means of operating on 
the seas. 

Existing records show that sub- 
marines sank, either by torpedoes or 
mines, the battleship, Audacious; they 
sank the cruiser, Hampshire, with 
Lord Kitchener on board; they sank 
the cruisers, Cressy, Aboukir and 
Hogue in a few minutes. From that 
time on, the British battleships were 
either tied up in their ports behind 
torpedo nets and screens of destroyers 
and submarines or they were zig- 
zagging their course at great speed for 
a few hours on the high seas. It is 
stated that the submarines sank two 
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A modern battleship, according to the old | 
naval thought, may cost somewhere between $/) 
and $70,000,000; it may require, on 
cruiser costing between $20,000,000 and 
destroyers costing $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 each 
marines, a certain amount of air power, a . 
in addition to this, great stores for maintainin't 
sonnel of more than 1000 men, and dock yards 
facilities to keep them up. {So that every tim 
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is built, the nation constructing it is binding 


000 or more of expenditure and 
a year to keep it up. Battleships have 1 
fore complete replacement every four yi 
their becoming obsolete. 7? 
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BATTLESHIPS and surface eraft ar 
aircraft unless they themselves 2 
power, and as their influence on the d 
trade is secondary to that of the subm 
gradually abandoning battleship cons 
keeping it up—England, Japan and t 

England is entirely dependent for 
borne trade; Japan, also, is dependen 
her sea-borne trade. Whereas Engl 
have to protect their commerce in th 


she had to, and continue to exist 
Where, therefore, a nation might hay 
mendous amount of effort 
maintenance of its sea-b 
distances from home, it wo 
not so dependent on sea-bo: 
national-defense money and 
offensive equipment designed 
feat the enemy instead of dissip: 
in an indecisive theater. 4 
The airman looks at the develo! 
country’s military effort as llow:| 
defense consists roughly of four ph 
First, the maintenance of do 
quillity in the country itself so th 
aration of active fighting matériel: 
unhindered. An army on the grou! 
tranquillity and an air force in the 
vent hostile air raids can take care I 
Second, the protection of the 0 
frontiers. An air force can do th 
any hostile aircraft or destroy host? 
while its home country is policed ar P 
on the ground by a land force. 
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control of sea communications. This can be 
ft within their radius of action and otherwise 
Surface craft have a secondary value for 


je prosecution of offensive war across or be- 
ys. This may be carried out primarily under 
on of air power, assisted by submarines and 
on of land bases held by land troops must be 
ithe enemy must be attacked directly through 
jating bases or aircraft carriers cannot compete 
acting from land bases. So, in future, surface 
scorted by war vessels, such as carried the 
oops to Europe, cannot exist in the face of a 
force. Only when complete dominion of the 
| established can a war of invasion across the 
;ecuted under present conditions. Air power, 
is to be employed as a major instrument of 
ver whether a land force or a sea force is acting 
se of the earth: 

3s have proved themselves to be the great de- 
pmmerce. Existing records show that during 
Germans maintained only about thirty sub- 
‘a. They started the war with a total of about 
‘rines, counting all sizes. That was a small 
, they had a good start in their design and 
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work. As they increased the 
y improved their characteristics, 
‘were occasioned several surprises. 
of action and the periods that 
narines kept the sea, even early in 
»not previously believed possible. 
ch they installed on deck like any 
and with which they fought in 
seas constituted a novel idea. 
submarines was entirely a sur- 
very disagreeable one. The Ger- 
little or nothing on the British 
coasts with surface vessels, but. 
1 mine layers, of which the 

had no inkling until they be- 


ance, and were at it for years. 
ined a great many ships but 
emies into employing an enor- 
ne sweepers. Large areas off 
French coasts are mining wa- 
used by the extensive shipping, 
wept continually. Many sweeping details 
mine for months, but since a mine layer 
int a few of her eggs any night, the sweep- 
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ans built or had building when the war 
marines. They lost, either by the Allies’ 
h accident while operating, 180, and they 
fifteen and twenty in Belgian and Aus- 
signing the istice or while en route 
They surrendered about 170, many of 
“operating condition, either not com- 
d; and, at the end of the war, had build- 
thers. There was also a large additional 
by Admiral Scheer soon after he was put 
entire navy near the end of the war. The 
mall submarine force which accomplished 
eight boats during the war. The whole 


men. The Allies employed more than 1,000,000 men in an 
attempt to counteract these thirty vessels. 

Very few of all who crossed the Atlantic in our trans- 
ports experienced a real attack or even knew of the pres- 
ence of enemy submarines, and there is still wonder why 
attacks were not more frequent. No one of our transports 
was successfully attacked while going east, and our only 
considerable loss of troops en route was in one British ship, 
the Tuscania. The question is why we did not suffer losses 
of troops at sea. The rather common supposition is that 
it was plain lack of nerve to face the risks entailed in 
attacking vessels escorted by destroyers plentifully sup- 
plied with depth charges. Undoubtedly this was so to a 
limited extent. It is not safe, however, to count on lack of 
courage in Germans, and there were skillful German sub- 
marine captains who did have the necessary nerve. It is 
therefore necessary to look further for the cause of their 
failure against our loaded troop ships. 

It has been learned from captured instructions, from 
quizzing prisoners from German submarines, and from evi- 
dence procured since the Armistice, that the criterion of 
efficiency held up to them was the amount of tonnage put 
on the bottom. All the promotions, decorations, and so 
on, were based on that. They were told what kind of ships 
counted most from their standpoint. At the head of 
their list stood tankers. Warships did not stand high. 
Incidentally, although torpedoes from 
German submarines accounted for 
sixty-two of the 134 surface ships that 
the British Navy lost and eight large 
French and Italian ships, they seem 
rarely to have gone out of their way to 
make such attacks. It was all a mat- 
ter of estimate; they reasoned that 
they would win the war by the de- 
struction of merchant tonnage. Their 
submarines having run the gantlet to 
their operating grounds, strove to put 
down a ship with every torpedo; they 
could hope to do that only with easy 
shots, and found they could stay out 
long enough to get an easy shot for 
each torpedo. A transport coming 
west was an easier shot than while go- 
ing east because she was not strongly 
escorted, and they estimated that in 
the long run it wouldn’t make much 
difference whether she was loaded or 
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not, at least not enough difference to 
make it profitable to face extra risk. 
The submarines sank 11,153,506 tons 
of Allied shipping, of which 6,692,642 
tons were British. 

In 1918 England lost 1,668,972 tons 
by submarines. 

The losses were about 40 per cent 
of her total merchant marine. They 
brought England to the verge of 
starvation. 

The Germans sent five submarines, 
two of which were probably mine lay- 
ers, to the United States. These sank 
fifty ships of all classes immediately 
along oux coast. A mine layer caused 
the loss of the armored cruiser San 
Diego, off Fire Island. The battle- 
ship. Minnesota narrowly escaped 
being sunk by a mine near the Dela- 
ware Capes. The Germans built a 
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total of 420 submarines, of which about 146 were sunk, 
as follows: 


By anchored mines, including those in nets. .......... 42 
By depth charges, from all classes of vessels ......... . 35 
By gunfire, including those on decoy ships. .......... 24 
By torpedoes of submarines ................. 20 
By ramming, including all instances. .°. .. 2. 2... 18 
Bysain ahhachy6) fete ait oi 2 Gedie-s 2. . x: th. deaeenre Le (if 
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In the past, the first cost of all classes of surface ships 
and of submarines has been approximately the same per 
ton. Submarines wear fully as well as capital ships and 
have much longer life than light, fast vessels. Their 
maintenance, fuel, personnel and other running costs are 
much lower than anything else—whether reckoned per 
ton or for potential war value. 

The submarine’s defensive power does not get out of 
date; the oldest boats are defensively as strong as the 
newest ones. Their defense depends upon neither speed 
nor the offensive power of self or other vessels. This 
unique defense by simple concealment is inherent in the 
type, and is the quality which makes the submarine able 
to act unsupported and to play a lone hand. No other 
ship can, unless with long-sustained speed sufficient to get 
away from everything that is stronger. 


Just as Formidable as Ever 


ihe IS no doubt believed by many that hydrophones or 
kindred devices have entirely compromised the subma- 
rine’s defense. These devices are as extensively used in 
submarines as in anything else. They are at their best in 
a submerged submarine, and such use is most favorable for 
estimating their value. While diving, they do hear and 
locate each other at some distance if the conditions are 
favorable; otherwise they don’t. When it comes to de- 
pendence upon hearing an extremely faint noise through 
hydrophones used amid the loud and numerous noises 
of a formation of surface ships running at usual speed, 
it’s quite another matter. It is true that some German 
submarines were followed and destroyed by use of hydro- 
phones, but the average was not high, and it is said that 
the captain of any well-conditioned submarine will bet 
you to his last dollar, and give you big odds, that he can 
get away from any hydrophone pursuit which can now 
be organized. Possibly the listening devices will improve, 
but no advance since the Armistice nor. any projected 
device threatens the submarine very much. It 
is to be remembered that since the submarine 
is the ideal listening vessel, its use of those de- 
vices is a great aid in outmaneuvering anti- 
submarine craft. 

The fuel radius of submarines is higher than 
in any other class of vessels. Even small ones 
run long distances, and a large one could make 
a nonstop run around the earth. Their Diesel 
engines are more than twice as economical as 
any steam plant. Their fuel and ballast tanks 
hold large stocks of fuel, which are carried with- 
out sacrifice other than sluggishness in a sea- 
way and some reduction in speed. Since their 
defense is independent of speed, it is entirely 
safe to load them down thus with fuel. 

By sea endurance is meant habitability and 
capacity for consumable supplies, including 
ammunition. Long periods of living in a sub- 
marine are none too pleasant, but have been 
and can be endured. In fact, if a boat is 
(Continued on Page 214) 
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between Mrs. Eustace Rawlins and that notorious 

John Henderson whose Wall Street name is Johnny. 
The popular theory, however, holds otherwise. It insists 
that hereafter Eustace Rawlins will be gathering only his 
proper reward for long and loyal service when he draws his 
fat little salary for doing barely more than wearing his fine 
new title—secretary of the Deepwater and Western Rail- 
road. And doubtless that notion will endure. Eustace 
himself believes it and uses a combination of smile and 
shrug to register confirmation when it is mentioned in his 
presence. Surely one could not ask higher authority. 

Yet it is less than a year since this same Eustace Rawlins 
came tardily home to his untroubled family one night with 
all vigor gone from his stride. Worry was newly marked in 
gray on his pale face, and fear weighed heavily somewhere 
within him. Through dinner he sat coated in gloom and 
found no savor in his food. His monosyllables dripped 
despair and self-pity when they were called for to disprove 
the quick suspicion of appendicitis or worse voiced by the 
plump, gray-eyed little woman who is Mrs. Eustace; and 
all the cheerfulness she feigned thereafter failed to stir him 
where he slouched and stared. At last, when the children 
had gone, she reached out to catch his hand. 

“What is it, Stace, dear?”’ she asked softly. “What’s 
wrong?” 

He shook his head hopelessly. ‘‘It’s come, Kate,’’ he 
said dully. ‘I’m looking for a job.” 

“Job!” she gasped with sudden wide-eyed alarm. 
“Stace! What’s happened? What is it?” 

Eustace answered with a quick sneer. ‘Oh, it’s not 
that. They’re not after me—yet. But my job’s gone—or 
goon will be. That’s enough, isn’t it? They’re going to 
close the office. The Seaboard is going to take over Deep- 
water—going to swallow the whole thing. How does that 
hit you? No more Deepwater and no more job. I’m out. 
We're all out. My luck, eh?” 


\ TE FEW who know, divide the credit in true halves 


Parish Said Thickly, ‘‘You are Threatening Me. 


“But I don’t understand, Stace.” Her voice was un- 
steady and she clung to his hand. “When—when will 
this be?”’ 

Eustace showed irritation. ‘‘How do I know? Maybe 
in amonth; maybe in two. But I’ve got to get busy now, 
haven’t I? I’ve got to look for another place. And I’m 
past forty, Kate—past forty; and I don’t know anything 
but Deepwater. And there are no more Deepwaters. How 
many five-thousand-dollar jobs do you think there’ll be for 
a man past forty who knows nothing but Deepwater? Can 
you think of as many as one?”’ 

She choked down what might have been a sob and 
smiled with lips that would tremble. 

“There will be one somewhere, Stace,”’ she said bravely, 
“and we'll find it.” 

At that he flared, suddenly angry; and his anger was 
hysterical. 

“‘Now don’t start talking rot!”’ he cried, glaring. ‘Don’t 
be a fool! I can’t stand any of that Pollyanna thing now. 
My God! Can’t you see what it means, Kate—how serious 
it is?” He beat his clenched fist on the table. ‘What are 
we going to do? Tell me that. There’s nothing to fall back 
on, and you know it. If I’m outa month we'll be in debt. 
There’s no chance of another place at five thousand—no, 
nor half that. What about the children? Oh, Kate, don’t 
you see what it means? What are we going to do? What 
am I going to do?” 

He covered his working face with his hands and groaned; 
and Kate Rawlins stroked his head tenderly. He could not 
see how frightened her eyes were. 

“Wait, Stace. Wait a minute, dear. Don’t—don’t go to 
pieces like this. Tell me more about this—this thing. How 
do you know? Have they told you? Has Mr. Parish told 
you?” 

He mumbled sullenly, ‘‘Why would he tell me? Who am 
I to the president of Deepwater and Western? I found it 
out myself. I’ve seen the letters, I tell you. One that came 
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to me by mistake this morning gave me the ) 
I managed to get into Parish’s private file this :} 
I’m not supposed to know how to open it, but }j 
whole story was there. They’ve been dickering f}, 
on the quiet, and now they’ve come to terms. Q}j 
enough, Kate.” He tapped his pocket. “TI eopi¢, 
the letters.” 

“But once before, Stace—don’t you 
several years ago, you thought the same thing, br} 
come. Maybe this time it I > 

His anger reared again. ‘‘Don’t I tell you it’s) 
demanded fiercely, hammering the table. “ 
maybe—none. Get that out of your head. I] 
yes. Then the thing was blocked by a crowd) 
holders—by the big ones of the minority. They 
commerce commission and to court, and prever 

“Well, then, why won’t they ay Par 

“No, they won’t do it this time. Now 5 al 
ones are in the deal themselves. Parish has line 
up, and the Seaboard and Lake Michigan — 
finally agreed to pay 75 for all the Deepwater sti] 
doesn’t own already. And that means Seaboa 
every share of it, for it’s a big price. The st 
going up, but it’s only a little above 50 now.” 

Kate asked, ‘‘Do you mean fifty dollars a she 

“Certainly. That’s about what it is now, bu 
board will pay 75 to get it allin. First, theyaret 
for the block that Chesapeake Northwe y 
then offer the same for the balance that is | 
hands. And everybody will be glad to sell o 
board will get every share of it. Parish has p 
thing, hasn’t he? A good thing for his dea 
and for himself. You can bet that he’ll get 
it won’t be a thin slice either. But what 
What about me? Where do I come in? t 
working for them, and what now? Why, 2 
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ai. ‘“‘And Will You Tell Me, Miss McElvaney, Why in the World You Have Been Going Around Disguised as a Tomboy?” 


shee 
APS their names had something to do with 
fair. Agnes McElvaney and Archie Mac- 
Scotch-Irish? Of course. Only a girl . 
ding of Scotch and Irish blood could have 
lue eyes with such black lashes, such yellow hair, 
thin angular little body as Agnes had, and still 
look upon. And only a lad predominatingly 
ld have been as lean and sandy and freckled and 
Archie, and still possess a certain attractive- 
eyes were dark blue like the girl’s; his fortune a 
2 and ready wit that won for him unquestioning 
1 whatever range he rode. 
ch a lad as Archie and such a girl as Agnes 
Sweethearts, or even friends? Or would they 
ave been bound to fight? I’m asking you. Be- 
itt had, in her own mind, definitely settled the 
atrimony for herself and her two sisters be- 
ared on their horizon. At that, it was only 
‘ore he appeared. 
ling in search of a wild horse that day when 
r mind the time had come for her to marry. 
cision was more or less incidental to the oc- 
reaction to her unexpected encounter with 
The horse was her immediate interest—a 
buckskin, fleet and crafty beyond belief. 
tim as her own. The Lorens claimed him as 
id not blame them. In fact there were times 
smore than half convinced they had a better 
an she had. But she had no intention of re- 
claim until the horse was captured—time 
tor a show-down. And believing possession 
titute the best title, she intended to capture him 
¢ had commenced her ride that morning secure 
f that they would both be busy with their grain 
ad scarcely reached the open range when 
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she met them. She was leading two of her father’s ranch 
mares, and Jim Loren made pointed reference to the fact. 

“Well, see what little sister is doing now!’’ he jested. 
“She’s going to turn the mares loose, thinking the buckskin 
will follow them right back to her daddy’s corrals.”’ 

John Loren, the elder and graver, continued the jest. 

“Tell you what I’ll do, Babe,”’ he said, without smiling: 
“Tf you’ll square thifgs for me with one of your sisters, 
either one of them—matrimony intended, you under- 
stand—the day one of them, either one of them, promises 
to be mine I’ll ride out and rope the horse and bring him in 
to you as a gift.” 

“Thanks,’”’ she replied rather indignantly. They had 
keen teasing her this way ever since she could remember, 
and her long-harbored resentment was revealed in her tone. 
“Tf I find I can’t snare him myself I’ll try to fix things for 
you with one of the girls—maybe with both of them—see- 
ing you’re not smart enough to fix things for yourself. 


_And, oh, yes, I’m supposed to stop at your pa’s ranch and 


leave word there’s to be a dance at the Community Hall 
this coming Saturday night—a harvest dance. You're in- 
vited to attend.”” Then she added this curse: ‘‘Hope your 
horses throw you and break your legs or necks or some- 
thing so you won’t be able to go.” 

She could hear them chuckling as she rode away, and 
this peeved her to the exploding point. Speaking softly to 
herself, she began to call them bad names—shockingly bad 
names to be voiced by such apparently sweet and sensitive 
young lips. Long before she had exhausted her vocabulary 
of uncomplimentary adjectives the big idea presented it- 
self. She’d marry one of them, that’s what she’d do. 
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She’d marry one of them and move over to the Loren 
ranch. Then if they didn’t quit picking on her she’d 
be in a position to keep hell a-popping under their 
feet all the time. 
By those who knew the families it was tacitly understood 
that the two Loren brothers would some day marry the two 
older McElvaney girls. The only question that seemed un- 
decided was which one of the boys would marry which one 
of the girls. The Lorens seemed quite impartial, escorting 
one of the sisters one time and the other the next time. The 
sisters, too, seemed equally impartial with their favors. It 
was into this apparently indecisive courting arrangement 
that Agnes decided to precipitate herself. She was still 
pondering the advantages and disadvantages of this new 
idea of hers when she came to the rim of a narrow, steep- 
walled cafion—a cafion that cut like a deep wound from 
beneath one of the lava flows of the high Cascades down 
through the timbered foothills, and opened finally into a 
narrow fertile valley where the Loren ranch lay. 

The cafion, stratum upon alternating stratum of red 
basalt and black lava superimposed upon a bed of bowlders 
and gravel and sand that had once been the shore line of a 
prehistoric lake, was an open record of the geology of the 
district. 

But the girl had no interest in geological records that 
morning, nor conscious appreciation of the eafion’s bold 
and barbaric coloring. She was too engrossed in this new 
idea of hers. Riding along the cafion’s rim, she led the 
mares up and still farther up until she came to the edge of 
the grim forbidding lava flows beyond which were neither 
trees nor grass nor living creature. Here she removed the 
halters and turned the mares loose. Then she led her sad- 
dle horse up a rough and jagged face of lava that reared its 
black porous crest high above its surroundings. Indifferent 
to the sharp unweathered surfaces of the lava, she stretched 
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herself full length in the sunlight and lay 
with her chin pillowed in her palms, star- 
ing out across the hills. There, revealed in 
clear detail, was her range and her world. 
Beyond and almost at right angles to the 
cafion along which she had ridden, she 
could see the deeper, more magnificent 
cafion of the Deschutes. To the south, 
near the point where the river left the tim- 
bered hills to enter its cafion, she could 
discern the haze that lifted above the lum- 
ber mills of Bend. To the north, on the 
plateau beyond the Deschutes, was Red- 
mond, with its surrounding checkerboard 
of green and golden irrigated fields; still 
farther north, Terrebonne, Culver, Ma- 
dras. On the eastern horizon she could see 
where Prineville lay in the valley of the 
Crooked River. But it was no lesson in 
geography she was conning as she basked 
in the warm sunlight. Her active young 
mind was busy tabulating and classify- 
ing the masculine possibilities of that 
Oregon range. Now she had had time to 
consider the matter, she wasn’t so sure that she wanted 
to marry either of the Loren boys. There were many other 
men to choose from—men who made a much stronger ap- 
peal to her fancy. 

The sun was far past its high meridian before she 
mounted her horse and turned homeward, this time follow- 
ing a seldom-used cattle trail that led angling down 
through the hills to her father’s ranch. 

Archie MacLeod, on his way down from one of the high 
passes in the Cascades, came into that same trail ahead of 
her. A calculating sort of lad was Archie; not one of the 
kind who think chance is a deciding factor in the affairs of 
life. He was a materialist, predicating his philosophy on 
the premise that action controlled by cold logic was the in- 
fallible high card in every deal. He would have scoffed 
had he been told that chance and a girl were to be the de- 
ciding factors in a career he had been at some pains to plan 
for himself; would have hooted derisively had he been 
told the girl would be able to persuade him to go riding 
after a wild horse, that most profitless of all pursuits. Not 
that he had never ridden after wild horses. Indeed, that 
was about all he ever had done. But for him those days 
were past forever. He had recently made up his mind to 
that effect. In fact, he had recently formulated very defi- 
nite plans for his future. In carrying out those plans he 
was on his way to find a new range where his record as an 
idler, a ne’er-do-well hunter of horses, would be unknown. 
He was in search of a hay ranch that could be rented or 
purchased on contract. 

Later he would begin accumulating cattle. Then, when 
he was well established, he would marry. He had even 
made up his mind regarding the kind of lady he was going 
to select. But that was all for thefuture. His first con- 
cern was to find a suitable ranch. 


“Glad to Meet You, 
Mr. MacLeod. I'll 
Call You Archie So 
You’ll Feel Right 

at Home”’ 


MacLeod had camped the preceding night in a nat- 
ural meadow far back in the mountains. That morn- 
ing he had found the body of his saddle horse stretched 
out under some jack pines that grew at the meadow’s 
edge. Near by, in some swampy ground, he discov- 
ered a patch of poison camas. Fortunately for him, 
his pack pony had strayed into the timber and was 
unharmed. The easy thing for him to have done 
would have been to ride the pack horse and to cache 
his blankets and supplies. But that would have 
meant a long return ride. He decided the practical 
thing to do would be to walk until he came to a ranch- 
ing district where another saddle horse could he 
purchased. After a hasty breakfast, he packed his 
outfit, balanced his saddle on top the pack, then with 
a deftly thrown hitch lashed everything securely in 
place. 

He had known of other riders being left afoot, 
and he recalled that invariably they returned with 
their feet in bad shape due to the punishment inflicted 
by their high-heeled, narrow-toed boots. Recalling 
this fact, he took off his own boots, tied them to his 
saddle and was on his way. He found the going 
wasn’t so unpleasant as he had expected. 

Late that afternoon, his feet somewhat blistered but 
still going nicely, he saw a rider coming down out of the hills 
to his right. He stopped to pass the time of day and to 
inquire regarding the range that lay ahead of him. 

“Howdy,” he greeted when the rider drew up beside him. 
“Where am I, and where am I going, and how long will it 
take to get there?” 

“You're here, mister,’ Agnes told him gravely, ‘And 
how can I tell where you are going or how long it will take 
you to get there? But wherever you’re going would be a 
long way for me if I were afoot.’’ 

MacLeod was more interested in her horse than in the 
rider. His indifferent glance revealed merely a slim youth- 
ful figure garbed in faded, well-worn overalls. Then he 
observed a shock of yellow curls that hung almost to her 
narrow shoulders. Finally he became aware of amused 
blue eyes that appraised him from under the wide brim of 
a high-crowned hat; observed, too, the suggestion of an 
impish, calculating smile that lifted the corners of firm 
full lips. 

‘A likable kid, and wise, too,” he decided, assuming 
without conscious thought that this rider was a boy. Then 
he asked another question: “If a fellow kept on going, 
would he reach a good camping place before dark? Or are 
there ranches close by where a fellow might buy a fair-to- 
middling saddle horse—and stay for the night?”’ 

Agnes pointed down the trail. : 

“Our ranch is down yonder just a few miles. But why 
should you spend good money for a horse when there are 
still some wild ones running in the timber?” 

MacLeod did not tell her he was off that sort of thing for 
life, nor did he enumerate the many and excellent reasons 
why he had quit riding for wild horses. Why hurt a kid’s 
feelings? So he made the obvious reply: 

“No chance to run down a wild one on foot.” 

Then he asked a personal question, just by way of 
abruptly changing the subject: 

“Why the long hair? Has no one told you that style 
went out with the passing of Buffalo Bill and the rest of the 
old-timers?” 

Agnes did not take offense. 

“?’Tain’t so short as I’d like to have it,”’ she explained. 
“But pa says he’ll trek the first one of us girls who bobs 
her hair.” 
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eae Two Lorens He 
Rial oF: the Smait Corral’ 
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With quick self-consciousness Archie 
and removed his hat. 

“Why—why,”’ he stammered, “I didn’t 
were a girl!” 

“You couldn’t have been expected to—th 
him dryly. ‘And there’s no sense trying to hi 
foot by stepping on it. ’Tain’t no barer nor dirt) 
one on top.” — 

Archie planted both his unbooted sockl 
the dust of the trail and looked up and 
hard for a girl to look at when he smiled li 

“Meet Archie MacLeod,” he said, te ; 
“Barefooted and both of them blistered. Had 2 
luck last night. Horse ate some poison 

Agnes shook her head. 

‘Camas isn’t poison to horses or cattle—jus'0 
she said positively. 

MacLeod refused to argue. 

“Well, the horse died. Maybe it was wil 
larkspur that he ate. Anyhow, I have 
riding horse.” 4. 

“If you feel you must buy one,” the sa) 
of the buckskin, “I have a good horse back 
timber I’ll deal off to you if you’ll help me 
coursé he’s a wild one,” she added artfully 
find you can’t ride him, why, pa has some § 
can choose from. Anyhow, you’d better co x 
Pa wouldn’t like for any of your good money té 
the family if you’re aiming to buy a horse. Wy 
vahey is my father,” she added by way of intra 
self. “And I’m McElvaney’s Third One.” 

“McElvaney’s Third One?” he quest nec 
quite get you.’ ; 

“You wouldn’t, being a stranger on this - 
see, it was this way: Pa’s a big hell-twister of 
when he married ma he bragged around that I" 
to raise him a threshing crew—all boys, i 
That’s what could be expected of a m 
when the first one came he acknowledg 
extent of calling her Lucy, and the neighbo 
ding pa by calling her McElvaney’s First | 

“You'll like Lucy,” she continued reflecti 
big, docile girl, and a housekeeper—I’ll 1 
Tolerably good looking too. Yes, you'll mosi 
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ost of the boys do. But maybe you'll like Belle 

st of the boys do. She’s McElvaney’s Second 

a big girl too. But not so docile. I’ll tell the 

,0t! Not much of a housekeeper either. But 

, and she has a way about her. You’ll under- 

you meet her. 

McElvaney’s Third One. There weren’t any 
arrived. So that’s that,’’ she concluded, fin- 

ymal introduction of the McElvaney family. 

yack horse follow without being led? Then hop 

y saddle and we’ll be on our way.” 

did not accept her invitation immediately. 

studied her horse more closely. He had had 

rith wall-eyed, rawboned roans before. 

sarry double?” he asked tentatively. 

hat I want to find out,” said she. 

took astep closer. Theroan flopped a dejected- 

r, then lashed out with one hind foot, sidewise, 
MacLeod stepped nimbly out of reach and 

yaxing hand. 

sie,” he commented. 

ittle son of a gun,” the Third One agreed. 

mpooing reptile.’’ She gave the long sound to 

ae on and climb up behind me—if you’re not 


til I get my boots,’”’ Archie said with a slight 
evishness. 

the second time she had insinuated he might 
of arider. It took him but a moment to untie 
m his pack and put them on. With tightened 
ured heel, the girl forced the roan to stand 
$ swinging up be- 


'sheasked. “Then 
thoy!” 

oan, refusing to ac- 
It of a double load, 
; back and went 
bawling and buck- 
trail. Old stuff for 
at the horse easily, 
the girl’s shoulder, 
pping a loose sad- 


e—sitting—in a 
air,’ he told her 


ps. 

e apologized; ‘‘he 
I—much action— 
ble—like this.” 
the roan stopped 
od for a moment 
eyes and distended 
iword from the girl 
ngerly forward, his 
ig nervously from 


ridden for perhaps 
| Agnes began to 
thoughts. 

d you happened 
Idhim. ‘“I’ll have 
a job. And I want 
up to Lucy—that’s 
ie. She’s easy to 
ne’d be easy to live 
rou, being a man, 
vill want to corral 
One—that’s Belle. 
it doesn’t matter. 
id, I’m glad you 
mg.” 

' Archie said po- 
uld see it wouldn’t 
t before he would 
w this take-it-for- 
vhere to head in at. 
tinued speaking 
20usly. ‘I’m sure 
are both fine girls. 
afford a wife yet. 
2tofor—oh, maybe 
years,”’ 

ned in the saddle 
thim, smiling as a 
her might smile at 
of a favorite child. 
” This was her only 
she was thinking 
wide difference be- 
he couldn’t afford 
2 was planning for 
2future. After that 
t until the trail led 
sheltered valley. 
eek,” she told him. 
just ahead. And 
& a horse—don’t 
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talk to pa until you’ve had a look at that brone of mine 
I was telling you about. We’ll ride for him tomorrow. If 
you like his looks we'll make a deal. And as I said, if you 
find you can’t ride him we’ll select one of pa’s gentle 
horses for you.” 

MacLeod’s habitual smile and studied politeness sud- 
denly failed him. 

“That’s twice you’ve made that crack,’’ he told her. 
“What’s the idea anyhow? Does your pa usually have 
to gentle the fuzz-tails for his riders? Or are you just being 
fresh because you don’t know any better?”’ 

A slight flush showed in his cheeks. If this kid had been 
a boy he would have been tempted to give her a proper 
bawling out. He was not in the least mollified by her next 
comment. 

“But this horse of mine was getting a reputation for 
being something of an outlaw,” she said mildly. ‘I reckon 
he’ll put up a great battle when he’s ridden for the first 
time. I wasn’t intending to hurt your feelings by what I 
said. But it’s something of a trick to bring in an outlaw— 
much more of a trick to ride him the first time.” 

“Well, I could bring him in, and I’d take a chance on 
riding him,” he said bluntly. ‘‘But I’m off of that kind of 
stuff for life—see?”’ 

The Third One shrugged her shoulders. 

“We'll see, all right,’”’ she retorted. ‘‘We’ll see tomor- 
row morning. And the way you're acting,” she added, 
almost pathetically, “‘it seems that we are destined to fight 
instead of being friends.”’ 

“Huh!” was MacLeod’s only comment. 
boiled where girls were concerned. 


He was hard- 


“‘Why, Bless Your Heart, Honey,’’ He Answered Softly, ‘‘Didn’t You Keep Count? 
That Was Our Third Dance”’ 


A few minutes later they turned into a lane that led to 
the McElvaney ranch. Agnes took him directly to the 
men’s bunk house, waited until he had unpacked his out- 
fit. Then they went to the barn and she showed him where 
to put his pack pony for the night. Her father came in 
while they were unsaddling. 

“Pa, come here,’’ she called. ‘‘Pa, meet Archie Mac- 
Leod. Pa, here’s a fellow who thinks it is poor business to 
spend time riding after wild horses. And he’s not a marry- 
ing man. I take it he’s that cautious he thinks a fellow 
shouldn’t hitch double until he has a stake made—the kind 
of fellow you’ll appreciate having around.” 

Mr. McElvaney laughed and held out his hand. 

“Tl bet,” he said, “‘you didn’t tell her anything like 
that.” 

Now when Archie smiled, it was a quick, warm, 
friendship-winning smile. But sometimes he grinned—a 
slow, thin, dry grin. This time he grinned, partly because 
he had allowed this snip of a girl to peeve him so and 
partly because he was beginning to believe he would enjoy 
cultivating her acquaintance for the fun he would have 
scrapping with her. 

“You are going to need a man to take the place of that 
rider you fired a few days ago,’ Agnes told her father. “I 
reckon Mr. MacLeod will do as well as anybody—but we'll 
talk about that after supper.” 

The rest of the men were joining them, and they went in 
a group to the house. Agnes walked beside Archie, giving 
him his first definite instructions. 

“You make your play to the First One—that’s Lucy,” 
she said, speaking in an undertone. ‘‘She’ll be in the 
kitchen helping ma, and Belle 
will be in the dining room. 
Belle’s all right, but Jim Loren 
is tagging around after Belle, 
and she’s good enough for him. 
Besides, she’d make a darned 
poor wife for a man like you. 
Come on in and meet ’em.”’ 

MacLeod followed unwill- 
ingly into the kitchen. 

“Ma,” said Agnes, ‘‘here’s 
a new man pa has just hired— 
Archie MacLeod. I reckon he’ll 
sort of look after the ranching 
end of the outfit so pa will have 
more time with the stock.” 

Mrs. McElvaney offered a 
welcoming hand. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Mac- 
Leod. I'll call you Archie so 
you'll feel right at home. And 
now meet the First One. Lucy, 
this is Mr. MacLeod.” 

Archie turned to greet a tall, 
buxom, tranquil-appearing 
young woman, who acknowl- 
edged the introduction with a 
slow, placid smile and a firm, 
deliberate handclasp. Like most 
unmarried men of his age, Archie 
had long since created a mental 
image of the woman he wanted 
to marry. Of course, he had 
never expected to find his ideal. 
But here, materialized in the 
flesh, was the living woman of 
his dreams; a calm, clear-eyed 
woman; one who would know 
how to journey along through 
life with a man leisurely, com- 
fortably. So impressed was 
MacLeod by his discovery that 
he failed to respond immediately 
to her words of welcome; failed, 
even, to release her hand until 
she tried to disengage it. 

“‘Oh, excuse me,’’ hesaid then, 
recovering to a degree his usual 
poise and self-assurance; “but 
it isn’t every day that I meet a 
woman who is the living im- 
age 2 Senso 

“Easy!” cautioned Agnes, 
speaking with callous indiffer- 
ence to his feelings. ‘‘ Don’t 
start your roping exhibition un- 
til you’ve seen the Second One. 
Come on and meet her.” 

Again MacLeod followed un- 
willingly. He believed he wasn’t 
going to be interested in the Sec- 
ond One. That was because he 
hadn’tseen her yet. They found 
her seated at a piano in the 
living room. She was gazing 
thoughtfully through a window 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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sees on the surface, whether the pursuit or business 

be bird hunting, landscape painting, grocery-store 
keeping, the application of rouge to the face or ordering a 
dinner. 

In the business of bird hunting, for example, one must 
consider the training of the dogs which are used in that 
activity; shall the dogs be rebuked for transgressions of 
the hunting code by the Montessori method—with a few 
severe words, that is to say; or shall they be kicked briskly 
in the short ribs; or shall they be corrected. by means of a 
spiked collar or a charge of No. 10 shot? This is only one 
of many problems that do not occur to the person who goes 
hunting for the first time. 

Of recent years the collecting of antique furniture, 
baubles and antique whim-whams of various sorts has 
reached a high position among American pursuits, and at 
the present time it is estimated that at least one out 
of every twelve people in the United States has had 
traffic with an antique dealer who claims to be collecting 
for Henry Ford. 

It might be added at this point that if all the antique 
dealers who claim to have sold one or more antiques 
to Mr. Ford are telling the truth, Mr. Ford will be able to 
furnish as many housesas there are in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, with highboys, lowboys, carboys, wrought- 
iron skillets, Carver chairs, Franklin stoves, four-poster 
beds, Sheraton hatracks, Chippendale coat hangers, 
Adam andirons, Nebuchadnezzar whatnots, rare old New 
England carriage seats decorated with the original to- 
bacco juice, fine old saddle bottles, graceful old Haig & 
Haig bottles, and thousands of other things that are 
dear to collectors’ hearts for reasons that will always 
be a mystery, even to the collectors themselves. 


[Tees is more to any business or pursuit than one 


Anatomy for Young Antiquers 


T MIGHT also be remarked in passing that if Mr. 

Ford had paid the prices that the garrulous antique 
dealers claim he paid for these objects of art, the vast 
earnings of his automobile factories would long ago have 
vanished away where the mournful cry of the bulbul 
is heard in the land, and he would have been obliged 
to touch President Coolidge for seven dollars at the same 
time that he relieved him of the old Coolidgesap bucket. 

But in spite of the wide popularity of antique collecting, 
there are certain fine points to the pursuit that can only be 
learned by constant contact with antiques and antique 
collectors, just as one can only become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with seasickness by personal contact with several 
storms at sea. 

One must know whether it is more desirable for the 
moldings on a chest of drawers to consist of a cyma reversa 
and a wide fillet, or of a quarter-round, a fillet, a cove and 
a fillet. One should even be able to argue in favor of hav- 
ing the moldings consist of a fillet, a cove, an astragal, a 
fillet and a small cove. One should have a comprehensive 


“Everything in it for Sale,’’ Said He 
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As for Mr. Lamar, His Determination 

to Outdistance Mr. Herkimer in the 

Race Led Him to Leap From the Ops 

posite Side of the Automobile Without 
Opening the Door 


grasp of what it is that an astragal does to the base mold- 
ings, if any; and if one lacks that comprehensive grasp, 
one should be able to simulate comprehension with such 
assurance as to confound any other person who thinks 
that he knows all about it. 

One should know all about feet and legs and knees and 
block fronts and swell fronts, and so on; not human legs 
and knees and swell fronts, of course, but the brand—fre- 
quently, but not always, the only brand—in which antique 
collectors take such a passionate interest. 

If an antique dealer offers a chest for sale it is almost 
essential that one should know whether it has straight 

bracket feet, bird’s-claw-and- 
ball bracket feet, or ogee 
bracket feet with a scroll fin- 
ish, such aswas characteristic 
of the Rhode Island type. 

The embarrassment of the 
amateur antiquer who pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that 
a chest of drawers has just 
plain feet, and is discovered 
in his ignorance, can be com- 

. pared only to the embarrass- 
ment of the person who 
inquires solicitously for a 
friend’s wife and learns that 
she obtained a divorce a few 
weeks previous, or to that of 
the furniture enthusiast who 

' doesn’t know the difference 
between a Rhode Island type 
chest and a Minnesota or 
South Dakota or Michigan 
type chest. 

Since Iam an antique col- 
lector of the sort who knows 
that in examining or purchas- 
ing an antique chair one must 
always turn the chair upside 
down and scrutinize all its 
concealed features with an 
absolute lack of delicacy and 
restraint, but has never been 
able tofathom the reason for 
this scrutiny —unless it is for 

’ the purpuse of warning the 
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owner of the chair that he would do well j 
mislead, overcharge or otherwise hornswoggle | 
purchaser; since, I say, I am that sort of antiqu 
I recently leaped at the opportunity of joining t 
leading amateur antiquers of America in one of 
ical raids that they make on the antique shops 
ginia, where, if the antique dealers can be bel’ 
they almost always cannot—two-thirds of the’ 
the suburban districts have reared their broo’ 
half a century in rare old Hepplewhite sidebc’ 
nificent old cabriole-legged scrutoires or ex! 
block-front chests-on-chests that were long ag! 
to the old barn along with the old hair trunk ai) 
old gray shawl that old Aunt Callista used to) 

The raid was led by Mr. John A. Lamar, 
guished editor whose collection of Georgian sily) 
large enough for all the Georges east of the [ 
River to dine from at any given moment; ar 
branch raids were conducted from time to time 
other raiders, Mr. Conrad Herkimer, the popu! 
and Mr. Harry Beronol, the talented artist, bo: 
admit that they know more about early Ame 
ture than anyone else, including each other. | 


{ 


Ungallant Behavior of the Raia! 


ie raiding party was further complicated / 
ence of the wife of one of the raiders. Hav3 
customed to the normal amenities and nicet 
civilization, she had failed to realize that ther 
petition between genuine antique-ferrets frequt 
them to thrust frail women rudely from theiP 
crush the fairest flowers beneath their feet | 
termination to have the first chance at a Six- 
boy with skirt and stretchers cut in a double 2 
She realized it fully, however, at the first st) 
the raiders; for, in his anxiety to enter the anil 
rium ahead of his friend, Mr. Lamar, Mr. Herln 
her heartily in the knee while descending from 
bile. As for Mr. Lamar, his determination tol 
Mr. Herkimer in the race led him to leap fro|t 
site side of the automobile without opening th@ 
in the take-off he was unfortunate enough to & 
on her hand bag and mash her lipstick into 
powder, mirror, street-car tokens, keys, snl 
cooking recipes, pencil stubs and one-dollar |* 
She was, it is true, assisted from the auton®) 
more gentlemanly Mr. Beronol; but because |’ 
Mr. Beronol was done out of an opportunity? 
beautiful pewter slop bowl, and was later hea 4 
openly that women were all the time | 
rights, and that thereafter any woman who a 
ing with him could have all the equal rights in¥* 
far as he was concerned, - 


-yawping interminably about them. The sen- 
’s to speak on the fertilizer industry or the ne- 
restigating the prevalence of hair bobbing will 
tably dwell heavily on such matters as early 
ms, the philosophy of Benjamin Franklin, the 
mer, the silent man in the White House, tung- 
‘the Isle of Pines, the contemptible political 
e distinguished senators on the opposite side 
, Oleomargarine, stamp collecting, European 
pride of the Japanese people, the approaching 
e lesson of the last elections, the Prohibition 
onstitution, the outstretched hands of little 
‘unborn, the voice of the American people and 
publics to the south. 


re Dealers Drip With Sentiment 


IGTON real-estate dealers, when they came 
ith the disease, were not content merely to try to 
uses, but became obsessed with the idea of rent- 
icial and political atmosphere that surrounded 
1 the prospective tenant asked “‘How much is 
’ the real-estate dealer said, ‘‘ Wait a minute. 
ird floor of this house you can see over into the 
i Mrs. J. Fingle Munk, who entertains once a 
Jongress is in session and twice on holidays. 
ep your automobile in the same garage with 
and a cabinet officer. The children of the rich- 
man from New England will wake you 
T squalling at half past six every morn- 
he darling little kiddies. Two retired 
x wealthy widows and a justice of the 
urt buy their lamb chops at the meat 
around the corner. 
the most desirable 
Washington.” He 
“ld the price, which 
—twice as much as 
uld be asked to pay. 
ique dealers suffer 
ae trouble. One en- 
ngton antique shop 
ks up a small piece 
© inches high and 
wide. Not knowing 
is intended to be 
iquarium ornament 
at the cat, one says 
ue dealer, “‘ What is 


Says the antique 
galong breath and 
T onto his strong 
belonged for many 
’s. Hebron M. Fir- 
ife of Senator Fir- 
Ow. She brought it 
If. Senator Firbolg 
id of it, because it 
0 him by Admiral 
the admiral got it 
Privateering off the 
nee. It is a genuine 

Staffordshire. 
Son it! Aren’t they 
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Into This Room Instantly Squeezed the Eager Messrs. Lamar, Herkimer and Beronol, the Lady Wife of One 


of the Antiquers, the Skeptical But Interested Student 


lovely? It’s a museum piece, you know; yes, it really 
belongs in the museum, but they haven’t enough money, 
poor things.” 

Many antique dealers, not only in Washington but else- 
where, persist in attempting to sell the associations that 
cluster around their antiques as well as the antiques them- 
selves; and some of them are unusually talented at making 
up associations for antiques that have none of their own. 
If one furnished a three-room apartment with antiques 
purchased in these antique shops, he would be more than 
likely to have about three hundred dollars’ worth of fur- 
niture and objects of art and about thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of association—which may be all very well for the 
sentimental owner, but which holds less interest for his vis- 
itors, who like to sit in chairs because they are comfortable, 
and not because they are the ones in which the boy, Millard 
Fillmore, was accustomed to sit when roasting apples in the 
kitchen stove. 

For this reason the true antique weasel usually refused 
to linger long amid historic old paper weights and cooking 
utensils and kitchen chairs and britannia ware, and has- 
tens as rapidly as possible to less sophisticated antiquaries. 


The Skeptical Student Stood Firmly and Uncompromisingly in the Middle of a Large Flock of Hens and 
Emitted a Flow of Language on the General Subject of Antiques 
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Consequently 
the three greatam- 
ateur antiquers, 
Mr. Lamar, Mr. 
Herkimer and Mr. 
Beronol hurriedly 
crossed the Po- 
tomac and fared 
into Virginia with 
all possible speed, 
accompanied by 
one unsuspecting 
‘ya wife and one eager 
i wo but somewhat sus- 
? picious student of 
the antique. 

The cardinal 
maxim of all gen- 
uine antique hunt- 
ers is “Get there 
in a hurry; some- 
body might beat 
youtoit’’; so they 
passed through 
the ancient town 
of Alexandria 
without a flicker 
of their eyelids, 
evinced nointerest 
at all when they 
whizzed past the 
turn-off to Mount 
Vernon, and 
roared by the beautiful church at Pohick with a casual 
speculation as to whether one would have much difficulty 
in stealing the hardware from the front door on a dark 
night. 

The Patter of the Wise Ones 


i ioe SPITE of the speed with which they rushed through 
these historic spots, however, it was apparent from their 
conversation that their devotion to the loveliest products 
of America’s early craftsmen might almost be regarded as 
the ruling passion of their lives. 

“Tl tell you right now,” declared Mr. Lamar in an 
arbitrary manner, “‘if there’s a Windsor writing chair down 
at Lily Stirrup’s place in Oakland, it’s mine. I speak for it.” 

“It’s yours if you get to it first,’ said Mr. Herkimer with 
apparent indifference. 

“I’ve got one of those,” said Mr. Beronol happily. “I got 
it for fifty dollars. The man that owned it didn’t know what 
he had. We were driving by and saw it sitting out on the 
porch, so we went up and asked for a glass of water. I’d 
have paid two hundred for it. Fifty dollars, it was. I said 
to him ‘What’s that?’ and he said, ‘That’sa chair.’ It’s one 
of the finest specimens ever discovered. 
Fifty dollars was what ——” 

“Where do you date it?” interrupted Mr. 
Lamar with a cold look. 

“Seventeen thirty,” said Mr. Beronol with 
a pleased smile. 

“What do you mean, 1730?” asked Mr. 
Herkimer savagely. ‘I’ve seen that chair, 
and it’s 1790 and not earlier. It might even 
be 1795.” 

“How do you know, Herkie?’’ demanded 
Mr. Lamar, pretending indifference. 

“Why, because I can tell,’’ shouted Mr. 
Herkimer. ‘I can tell by looking at it. 
Anybody who knows anything about fur- 
niture can tell.” 

“Well, I know something 
about furniture,’’ said Mr. 
Beronol joyously, “‘and I say 
it’s 1730. Itmight even be 1725. 
It’s right between 1725 and 
1730.” 

“Grape jelly!” exclaimed the 
great author in a contemptuous 
manner. “Anyway, writing 
Windsors don’t interest me. I 
get no reaction from them. 
The thing I care most about 

is a good sideboard. There 

is nothing so adorable as a 

Hepplewhite sideboard 
Ne with a serpentine center 
Sy - and concave ends. There is 
something so adorably fem- 
inine about them, especially 
when they have eight ador- 
able little legs. You know 
that adorable little side- 
board that I have, don’t 
you, Lamar, with the satin- 
wood shells and oval panels 
on the stiles?” 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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h J rire-seve Everything has its price. Offer him 
thirty-seven-five, with twelve-five cash; but make 
him name his price,”’ I said, and I hung up. 

I’d been trying to buy a twenty-five-footer double flat 
on West Sixty-fifth Street to round out a plot for a building 
operation. The owner was a tough customer, not a drop 
of speculative blood in him, 
one of the kind that buys a 
piece of property and sits down 
on it for a generation. The 
broker said he wouldn’t name 
a price, wasn’t interested in 
taking a profit. Such people 
hold back building and make 
builders pay insane prices for 
plots, and that’s why rents go 
up. If any operator had had 
that house, he’d have sold it to 
me for thirty-two, and been 
glad to turn it and take a short 
profit and grab something else. 
I was still all right at thirty- 
seven-five. I had sixty feet 
alongside, and that extra 
twenty-five feet,was worth fifty 
thousand to me; but the profit 
on the plottage was mine and 
I wasn’t going to give it away 
to this Dave Dibble. I wrote 
“Dave Dibble” in my desk 
book under a date a few days 
farther on. 

Pethick came into the of- 
fice—Horace T. Pethick. He 
was selling me inside brick for 
an operation I was putting up 
in the Bronx. His concern had 
sent mea lot of softs and swells, 
and I’d sent for Pethick to reg- Peay 
ister a kick. I always get after - 
the man whosells me, and don’t ‘ 
bother with his office; I get 
better service that way, and 
help out the salesman, too, by 
making his concern think he’s 
got me in his vest pocket. 
Pethick came in, looking in 
the pink, as usual—fur collar, 
Malacca cane, gray chin 
whisker, six feet and two hun- 
dred pounds, and all salesman. 

“‘Good morning to Mr. Con- 
way,” he said in his pleasant 
and leisurely voice, running 
his eye over my desk to see what 
information he could snap up. 
I say “‘his eye.”” Pethick has two eyes, but they codperate 
like a couple of good dogs; one keeps straight ahead and 
the other roves. It was the straightforward eye that 
picked up something to ease Pethick into a conversation 
about his bad brick. 

““Dave Dibble!” he said. ‘‘And how’s my old friend 
Dave Dibble these latter days?” 

“Know him, do you, Pethick?’”’ Pethick knows more 
people. ‘‘Maybe you can tell me something about him, 
help me to locate his soft spot. If you’re a friend of 
his a 

“T did business with him, Conway, in the old days.” 

ee Oh ! ” 

Pethick has been in a variety of businesses, and if he 
went back over his trail now it wouldn’t be all a glad re- 
union. That’s all I care to say about him. He’s selling 
brick now, and his brick are all right, and when they’re 
not all right he make them all right. I take people as 
I find them, and I’ve got no kick on Pethick. I like him, 
but I can believe there are slews of people who don’t. 

“Good old Dave Dibble,” said Pethick, hanging up his 
coat and finding a cigar for me. There’d been a big snow- 
storm, and the job in the Bronx was stuck for brick and 
standing still, so I had nothing much to do but sit and 
scheme. Missionary work. ‘‘I know the man well and 
think the world of him; a fine, dependable type of man.” 

‘Ts he a little sawed-off and hammered-down, with a 
lumpy nose, and wearing a hand-me-down suit that’s 
away too big for him?” 

“Yes, that’s Dave; and he’d wear something he picked 
up at a February sale. But a most reliable sort of man, 
Conway. If you’re doing business with him, I felicitate 
you; I do, indeed. There’s no one I’d prefer to do business 
with rather than with him.” 

“He doesn’t impress me that way.” 

“How’s that?” 
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“If You Insist on Gambling and Ending in the 
Gutter, Go to It’’ 


“T mean ” Well, what I had meant was that this 
Dave Dibble didn’t impress me as a come-on and a live 
prospect for any get-rich-quick proposition; that’s all I 
care to say, and it’s strictly between us. Pethick’s past is 
past. “‘I mean he’s a poor gambler.” 

“Now will you believe me, Conway, when I tell you that 
Dave Dibble was a very good gambler in his time? Indeed, 
the man who sold him on sound investment and peace of 
mind was none other than I. Did I ever tell you about the 
time I was in the real-estate business, Conway? Yes, I was 
in the real-estate business for quite a while some fifteen 
years ago. That’s why I can appreciate your difficulties, 
and perhaps be of more assistance to you than the average 
salesman who knows only his product. 

“‘In those days I was president of the North American 
Improvement Company, with an office on Thirty-fourth 
Street. I never figured prominently in the real-estate af- 
fairs of the city. It was my habit to look about in the 
outlying sections and to settle on some acreage that was 
badly in need of improvement and to proceed to put that 
acreage on the map. 

““Sometimes I had to make the map myself, to be per- 
fectly candid with you. That was the fact with Montauk 
Heights, a development of mine. It wasn’t even on the tax 
maps, and when property is not even on the tax maps it 
is high time to improve it. I picked up two hundred acres 
out there toward Montauk for twelve dollars an acre. 
There was no survey, and there was a question as to 
whether the acreage was not greater; but the seller was 
contented, and said that if there were ten or fifteen more 
acres in the tract I could have them and welcome. I gave 
him back a mortgage, five years standing, for twenty-two 
hundred dollars, paying the balance in cash. 


By Thomas 
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_ Point in the midst of the factories and ware 
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bilts are sitting pi 
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way, I had vision for Montauk; I could see : 
ahead. That’s why I didn’t bother buying ( 


were coming; I picked a high-class and desir) 
where the fine residences would be built some: 
“T had my map made, and it set me back ¢ 
dollars and dangerously lowered my cash re 
Conway, it was a stem-winder. The streets w: 
dred feet wide and parked down the middle ¢ 
vent traffic accidents; and every block 
fording a maximum of air and sunshine. 
flowers—every house should look out 
thoroughfare and back up on a vast gar 
the garden type of apartment which is 
extensively about New York; I foresaw 
ago. And Montauk Extension was zoned 
only nine years ago a pirate could sail intoa 
district right here on Manhattan and sla 
garage; but he couldn’t have done that! 
tension. He’d be collared like a shot a1 
belonged. And there in the very center 
city hall, on Pethick Place, at the jun 
Boulevard and Telfair Crossway.” . 
“What was your city hall built of, Pet 
“‘Marble?”’ Pethick makes me smile. _ 
“Well, no, Conway; one of the lot b 
cutter, and he advised me against th 
Marble had been my first thought, to h 
with you. The stonecutter thought mar 
up so well; it’s the devil to keep clean 
use of Indiana limestone, which was then ¢ 
York, and I let him have his way. ca 
“T procured my buyers through newspaper? 
One ad that used to draw well offered a free lct 


advertising values of different newspapers, Wi : 
concentrating upon the one which brought 1 
can readily see that if we had contemplated s! 
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= 
it in dead space if we did not choose our 
th care. The information we sought was worth 
to us than were the lots we gave away to get 
jides, we sought to save expenses. We required 
nes to pay for the cost of drawing the deeds— 
per—and then when it was explained to them 
ning regulations of Montauk Extension would 
the erection of a dwelling on less than two lots, 
xtremely hard-bitten if they refused to buy one 
+ from seventy-nine dollars to one hundred and 
ty for Crossway lots, and from one hundred 
ae thousand dollars for Boulevard lots and cor- 


sre are seventeen lots in an acre,” I said, think- 
d. “And you paid twelve dollars an acre— 
2 cents of it in cash. Those lots stood you 
2kel apiece.” 

‘get the cost of improving, Conway. Sharpen 
and figure what it would have cost us to sewer 
ir water, and to pave and sidewalk and light. 
vacant stuff costs about two hundred and fifty 
tit? Well, to be quite candid with you, I was 
, plan to float improvement bonds on city 
d when we came to it; but that’s by the by. 

| the shrewd ones who guessed the missing let- 
in-a-k E-t-n-i-n |-ts are the world’s best bet. 
nissing letters and get a free lot at Montauk 
was this Dave Dibble. He had seen the ad- 

‘in The Railbird, a sporting sheet devoted to 
th yielded us the highest average of clients. He 
down to collect, and after a great deal of pains- 
anation—he was abysmally ignorant of real- 
ers—he paid down ten dollars for his deed and 
atract to purchase the two lots adjoining for a 
m of three hundred dollars, payable in install- 
ro dollars a month. 
he litt:e fellow right away. In spite of an ap- 
listication, he was of a confiding and credulous 
is large and slightly inflamed blue eyes were as 
dog’s. 

a small man, young, pinched and starved in 
and dressed in a way that had inclined me on 
‘e to tell him that he was just too late, being 
ty-one. You say that he wears clothes that are 
*him. When I saw him first, he wore garments 
is he was, were yet too small for him. He wore 
l-white-check suit that had been very smart 
te upon a time; his red wrists protruded from 


the skimpy sleeves and his naked red heels showed through 
the holes in the socks that bridged the intervals between 
the frayed bottoms of his trousers legs and the tops of his 
broken patent leather shoes. He was unshaven and dirty. 
I took his money, but I doubted that he’d keep up his 
payments. He dallied about for a time, watching the win- 
ners rush in, and ther he said, ‘I’ve got a dollar that says 
the next one will be a woman.’ 

“*T never bet, sir,’ I said. 

““T'll lay you three to two,’ he said. ‘Come on, you 
can’t pass up that. I’ve got to hang around here till those 
papers are wrote up, and I don’t want to lose no time. 
Three to two on his nose and two to three on his tail, what 
do you say? Anything to get a bet down!’ 

**T assure you,’ I said, ‘that I don’t care for anything 
of a speculative nature.’ 

“He tried to inveigle me into betting on various con- 
tingencies, and showed such a lack of attachment to his 
money and such an apparent plethora of available capital 
that I decided I had underestimated him. ‘Come here, 
young man,’ I said, rising and taking my stick and going 
to the map. ‘You have funds to invest. Why don’t you 
buy that hotel site at the corner of Beverley Boulevard 
and Kensington Crossway? You could put up a twenty- 
story hotel there under our zoning regulation which will 
permit you to go up three hundred feet into the air. You 
would draw a terrific income from it, and you can have 
the site today for only two thousand dollars, twenty dollars 
down and twenty dollars a month. You can build im- 
mediately, or you can hold the site for speculation, though 
we rather frown on that. You should be able to sell that 
plot a few years hence for fifty thousand dollars; you are 
as likely to make fifty thousand dollars there as you are 
to make a cent.’ 

““Only twenty dollars a month?’ he said. ‘I could do 
that on my head.’ I saw him measuring the distance to the 
city hall and to the community center; I had told him 
fairly that those public buildings and the others shown 
were merely projected. 

““* And interest, of course,’ I said; ‘six per cent interest.’ 

““What’s that for?’ said he. 

“*On the deferred balance. If you want to buy that site 
now without putting up the cash, you can t expect this 
company to carry it for you during several years for noth- 
ing. Fair is fair, you know. The interest on che deferred 
balance will be about nine dollars a month during the first 
year—say, twenty-nine dollars in all. Can you meet those 
terms without undue hardship?’ | 
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“Easy, if I make a winner once in a while,’ he said, 
eying the site covetously. 

“*Young man,’ I said, with a solemnity that the oc- 
casion fairly warranted, ‘pardon me for speaking a plain 
truth to you, but it would be the office of your best friend 
to advise you that nothing but eventual misery and pov- 
erty await you if you insist on betting on horse races. Do 
you know anybody who ever beat the races in the long 
run? Unless I have you wrong, and I don’t want to do you 
an injustice, you’re a race follower. If you had put into 
some sound investment the money you have lost on horse 
races, you would be independently rich today, or on the 
road to it. And if you are one of those rare birds who can 
say that the ponies owe them nothing, ask yourself what 
you have got beyond the barest subsistence. Your win- 
nings have flown, and you’re right back where you started 
from, having to make a winner tomorrow to live, conning 
the dope sheets, buying bum steers, chills and fever, abas- 
ing yourself to some bookie to get credit for a two-dollar 
bet. Are you wiser than the racing association that makes 
the odds? Then why do you lose time trying to study out 
a winner? They’re all equalized by the odds; think that 
one out. What would you give to have every dollar you 
ever socked up on a horse, and then a profit on it? That’s 
what we’re offering you here. If you insist on gambling 
and ending in the gutter, go to it; Montauk Extension is 
no gamble. It’s real estate, the world’s best security, al- 
ways going up and up. Look at the Astors and the Van- 
derbilts!’ 

““*You know, mister,’ he said sincerely, ‘what you just 
said ain’t no more than every gambling man has said to 
himself. It’s a bum game. I’m only sticking along till 
I make a great big winner, and then I’m through. When 
I get five or six grand I’m going to start a book, then no 
more betting for mine.’ 

“*You’re kidding yourself, young man,’ I said; ‘but don’t 
let me tell you your business. Buy that hotel site and 
it’ll make you rich; do you want it?’ 

““Tt'll be a real killing when it comes through, won’t 
it?’ he said. ‘No chance of a scratch, hey?’ 

““*Here,’ I said, slapping him on the shoulder so he 
shook, ‘scratch your name on that contract and watch your 
money grow. Buy a piece of the U.S. A.! You'll be the 
first man ever went wrong doing it.’ 

“Well, Conway, things turned out just as I had feared; 
Dibble came through with two installments, and then 
he fell down, and all he had when he came down to see 

(Continued on Page 178) 


**No Reason Why I Should Lose a Day and Spend Seven Dollars Fare to See a Place That I’d Only Bought to Selt’’ 
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corner of Oleander Street and 

Mullens Avenue. He was not 
certain whether he had ever seen her 
before or not, but there was no doubt 
in her mind that she was having her 
first view of him. Not the slightest. 
For there was keen vision in those 
calm eyes, and at sixteen the memory 
is good. Besides, when one comes to 
town no oftener than three or four 
times a year one’s impressions are 
apt to be vivid and lasting. At least, 
Cilla May’s were. Anyway, she was 
positive that on none of her previous 
trips into Sandspur had she encoun- 
tered anyone quite like the sorry 
specimen who had come out of Greb’s 
grocery and nowstood staring uncer- 
tainly in her direction. 

“‘Sorry’”’ was her word. It was the 
unspoken epithet which registered, 
somewhere under the sunburned 
mass of her tawny hair, her complete 
description of him. And as she felt 
neither fear of him nor was much 
moved by pity, she returned the stare 
with a look that was casually curious. 
Being as uninformed we might have 
done the same. Possibly some of us 
would have been satisfied with a 
glance, probably a few would have 
turned away in disgust. It all de- 
pends on what we are used to. 

For the human specimen to whom 
Cilla May fitted the word “sorry” 
was not, at that particular moment, 
an eye-pleasing object. Avoiding 
sordid details let us say that he was 
unshaven, unkempt, far from clean, 
and not wholly sober. One moment, 
though. While you might picture the 
grease-splotched riding breeches, the 
rusty leather leggings tied with cord 
where buckles were missing, the col- 
larless shirt with sleeves which had 
been shortened to elbow length by 
the simple process of hacking with a 
dull jackknife—the hat should not 
be left to the imagination. No._ It 
was not that sort of hat. As for 
the rest of the costume, while per- 
haps it could not have been exactly 
duplicated by any male resident of 
Sandspur, it might have been 
matched in general untidiness by at 
least a score of them. But not one 
would have worn that hat. It had 
been originally an aristocratic straw, 
a finely braided sennit, with a silken 
lining on which was stamped the coat 
of arms which was used, with or with- 
out the sanction of Burke’s, as the 
trade-mark of a well-known Fifth 
Avenue shop. So much as remained 
of the band still bore the colors of 
a great university. 

But the top of the crown had loos- 
ened about the edges until it hung like 
the cover of a hastily opened tin can, 
and the brim had been sheared away, from the ears back, 
leaving only a kind of visor in front. So it had become a 
nondescript head covering; an ignoble, a degraded thing, 
almost a ribald hat. If it was any true index to the charac- 
ter of the wearer, as a man’s hat is said to be, then it was 
flaunting for him a lack of decent pride, almost a total loss 
of shame. Yet it was precisely the kind of hat which Coots 
Avery was satisfied to wear. 

Not that Cilla May was being analytical about the 
shameless sennit. Her casual interest was chiefly devoted 
to guessing at the contents of the various parcels pyramided 
so precariously in the crook of the fellow’s left arm. The 
can of tomatoes, the flat tins of sardines, and the loaf of 
bread were obvious. The brown-paper wrapping of another 
suggested meat. Greb did sell fresh beef, at times. Or it 
might be pork or lamb. At any rate this staring stranger 
was one who could afford to eat heartily as well as drink 
deeply, bearing out what her Honey Pap so often said, 
“Seems jess thisaway, Cilla—that money don’t care who 
gits it.”” Evidently money did not. 

How much the wavering stare of Coots Avery revealed 
to him would be too vague a speculation. Probably no 


[ecm first meeting was at the 


_ Looking Over His Shoulder He Saw the Lank Figure of Lon Peete, Half Crouched in the 
Path, a Rifle in His Hands 


more than the blurred image of a bare-headed, bare-legged 
girl in a faded cotton dress. Still, there must have been, 
too, some hint of the easy grace of her lithe figure; a sug- 
gestion, at least, of early flowering womanhood; or was it 
the cool indifference of her wide-set eyes? Anyway, some 
sensory call rang up a clouded brain cell, muscles moti- 
vated, and with his free hand Coots Avery lifted the igno- 
ble straw in a mocking salute. 

“Hail, daughter of Diana, loveliest of the—the ’Phe- 
sians! Hail!’ 

His tongue was as yet in moderate control, even if his 
legs were not wholly dependable, but he should not have 
attempted Ephesians. Nor the bow. Down rolled the can 
of tomatoes, down clattered the sardine tins. The bread he 
saved by a desperate clutch and stood swaying as he 
planned how best to retrieve the fallen articles. 

In one willowy swoop Cilla May picked up the can that 
had rolled almost to her feet, and in another she recovered 
the sardines. Then she tucked them all securely in among 
the other articles on his arm and stepped back to her post 
beside the entrance to Landers’ hardware store. ‘‘Thanks, 
gracious maid; many and shin-shincere thanks.”’ 
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’ Something in the leering 
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girl followed. 

“Huh!” observed Coc 
blinking after them over 
of provisions. Then, solen 
cupied with problems of e( 
he rounded the corner 
tacking up Mullens Aver 
the straggling outskirts of 
If it had been a fateful | 
had been a brief on 
worthy of recording. © 

Two chips, bits 0} 
whirled together for 
eddy of life. 


familiar figure on thes 
spur the fact that h 
there from some 4 
clear to all; save, pe 
est of winter touris 
for one thing, mark 
lander. Riding bre 
were unsuited for either 
or the purse of Sand 
born. His speech for another. Allusions t¢ 
Greek mythology were not commonly emp! 
citizen of that part of Florida spoke to hist 
in certain moods Mr. Avery drew liberally 
always accurately from the classics. So, 
indolence and general untidiness might ha’ 
merge him with the ill-favored group of lo 
haunt was the public dock, he was generally 
who somehow did not quite belong. 1 
Had such drifters been rare in the commt 
mystery might have spurred local curiosit} 
was, where he had come from, and why her 
if the Gulf Coast beaches are practically ba: 
in its usual sense, the human variety is by 
common. 
No one asked of Coots who or where oF 
volunteered nothing on any point. 4 
When he had first appeared in Sand 
heralded, and without baggage, he had cal. 
yon Avery. The doeskins were then unspe 
fat, the sennit brim unshorn. His encounte™ 
May Peete had not occurred until nearly ay 
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e he had become known as Coots Avery, for 
e reason which the water-front idlers might or 
ave been able to explain. Anyway, it was into 
_ranks that he unerringly gravitated. To be 
owever, this fringe of men and half-grown boys 
_the stringpieces, sprawled luxuriously in the 
jed into the scant shade of the fish house, ac- 
he temperature, was less of a blot on the fair 
dspur than a fastidious stranger might guess. 
were not useful citizens, neither did they con- 
jal menace. Few were given over to more than 
‘ces, in some might have been found traces of 
virtues. 

ey practiced the fine art of leisure-and, barring 
ipses, who can deny their success? For the 
ey sat in sunny comfort, grouped congenially 
| threes, about the dock. Between dangling 
sxred down through the still green water at the 
life below—gayly spotted sea trout nosing 
almetto piling, goggle-eyed blowfish wiggling 
+ the muddy bottom, a school of minnows 
he surface, now and then a stingaree flapping 
ne submarine errand. Or they watched the 
aeeling high against white masses of cumulus, 
ntics of pelicans paddling in sedate rows along 
edge. Their big moments came when infre- 
rboats chugged in through the Pass with 
tullet and they gathered in the fish house to 
il, learn where it had been made, guess the 
, and watch the process of icing and packing 
‘or most of them were fishermen themselves, 
unimpaired amateur standing. They caught 
im the pierhead or ventured out in dinghies 
nd sheepshead along the bay channels. But 
spirit moved or when empty larders urged. 
when low tide came at a reasonable hour, 
; the flats with gunny sacks and long iron 
_the elusive stone crab from his hole. 

they spun not; at least, with no regularity. 
th as boat painting, seine mending, fish clean- 
apted at times. Some, during the rush season, 
axed into the packing houses, where they 


wrapped and boxed oranges and grapefruit, but these 
renegades were few. How they managed to exist might 
have mystified others, but the problem seemed to give 
them no anxious moments. When there was food they ate, 
while their tobacco lasted they smoked and chewed, and if 
strong liquor came their way they drank according to their 
capacities. Still, they seldom broke the peace or violated 
the criminal code. Oh, there were exceptions. Recruits of 
any character, or without character, might be added to 
their number at any time. Theirs was not an exclusive 
company, a close corporation. And it would be unsafe to 
generalize about them. They were of all sorts, from far 
and near. ; 

They accepted Coots Avery just as they did any drifter, 
not knowing whether he was to be with them for a day or 
a year, and not caring. He was asked for no credentials, 
there was no ceremony of initiation. He merely edged in 
among them on the dock, found it to be a natural loafing 
place, joined their fragmentary discussion of this and that, 
came to know most of them by their familiar names, was 
dubbed with one of his own, and slipped easily into his 
niche. 

In due course he became a pal of Uncle Benny, and an 
oddly mated pair they made: Coots, in his early twenties, 
tall, dark, full-blooded, muscular; Uncle Benny, a slim, 
stoop-shouldered old fellow, well on in the sixties, with 
thin, graying hair and heat-thinned blood. But they 
managed to find a common bond between them, perhaps 
several. For one item, each had a certain facile gift of 
expression which set him aside from the other dock loafers, 
whose vocabularies were limited, for the most part, to 
trite phrases and time-worn oaths. Coots Avery was fond 
of saying odd, unexpected things and of dressing his freaky, 
trivial notions in high-sounding words. And always there 
would be an answering gleam in the faded blue eyes of 
Uncle Benny, a responsive twitching of the thin, whimsical 
lips. They were both Northerners, neither seemed to have 
hindering attachments in the shape of families or relatives, 
and each was in the habit of indulging in periodic drinking 
sprees. 

So, after their friendship had lasted for a month or two, 
Coots gave up his quarters in the cheap rooming house 


How Could the Daughter of Lon Peete be Like Thut? 


where a slatternly landlady looked upon him with dis- 
favor, and moved out to Uncle Benny’s shack on the town’s 
southerly edge. An unpainted, one-story, two-room affair 
it was, with a leaky shingled roof and in a general state 
of unrepair. Evidently it had been built by someone who 
had set out half a hundred orange trees and had expected 
Nature to do the rest, as promised in the gaudily printed 
land-booming pamphlets. But there had been a slip some- 
where. Anyway, the would-be citrus magnate had aban- 
doned his rosy project and gone away. Nature had done 
her best with the unpruned, uncultivated grove. A sparse 
crop of golden fruit hung from the overwooded trees. The 
sandy clearing had been partly covered with high-waving 
plumes of dog fennel. Also one of the stiltlike corner posts 
had rotted and left the building sagging dejectedly. 

It was in that state when Uncle Benny had bought it 
for a small sum from a tax-deed owner, and he had made 
no improvements. One reached the place by plodding a 
quarter of a mile over a sandy lane running west from the 
rock road, and about an equal distance farther on the lane 
ended at the shore of the bay. There Uncle Benny kept 
moored a leaky old motorboat equipped with a wheezy, 
one-cylinder engine on which he lavished much picturesque 
profanity. In the lean-to kitchen was a two-burner oil 
stove which was also a trial to the soul of Uncle Benny, but 
when he could persuade it to give out nothing but smoke 
he could always take his frying pan and coffeepot to the 
open fireplace in the main room of the house where, as a 
matter of fact, most of the cooking was done. At the rick- 
ety pine table he ate, on an equally rickety corner cot he 
slept. 

Such was the home which Coots Avery had derisively 
described to Cilla May as a lyrical joke. And it was 
toward this abode that he tacked uncertainly after their 
brief interview. Aside from his unsteady gait he was mak- 
ing slow progress, for at intervals he halted, leaned against 
whatever support was handiest, and seemed to ponder. 
Then he would shake his head, as if beaten in his attempt 
to solve some enigma, and resume his course. 

Eventually he reached the shack, mounted the shaky 
steps to the sagged veranda, entered the littered room 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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The Voice, Low and Soft, Had Dropped Down From the Darkness Overhead 


his mind sometime during the fresh gold 

April afternoon and he kept repeating them 
to himself over and over: ‘‘Love in the night; 
love in the night.’’ He tried them in three languages— 
Russian, French and English—and decided that they were 
best in English. In each language they meant a different 
sort of love and a different sort of night—the English 
night seemed the warmest and softest with a thinnest and 
most crystalline sprinkling of stars. The English love 
seemed the most fragile and romantic—a white dress and 
a dim face above it and eyes that were pools of light. And 
when I add that it was a French night he was thinking 
about, after all, I see I must go back and begin over. 

Val was half Russian and half American. His mother 
was the daughter of that Morris Hasylton who helped 
finance the Chicago World’s Fair in 1892, and his father 
was—see the Almanach de Gotha, issue of 1910—Prince 
Paul Serge Boris Rostoff, son of Prince Vladimir Rostoff, 
grandson of a grand duke—‘“‘Jimber-jawed Serge”—and 
third-cousin-once-removed to the czar. It was all very 
impressive, you see, on that side—house in St. Petersburg, 
shooting lodge near Riga, and swollen villa, more like a 
palace, overlooking the Mediterranean. It was at this villa 
in Cannes that the Rostoffs passed the winter—and it 
wasn’t at all the thing to remind Princess Rostoff that this 
Riviera villa, from the marble fountain—after Bernini—to 
the gold cordial glasses—after dinner—was paid for with 
American gold. 

The Russians, of course, were gay people on the Conti- 
nent in the gala days before the war. Of the three races 
that used Southern France for a pleasure ground they were 
easily the most adept at the grand manner. The English 
were too practical, and the Americans, though they spent 
freely, had no tradition of romantic conduct. But the Rus- 
sians—there was a people as gallant as the Latins, and rich 


[hss words thrilled Val. They had come into 


By I, s Scott ile sez ger aie 


ILLUS TRATED 


besides! When the Rostoffs arrived at Cannes late in 
January the restaurateurs telegraphed north for the Prince’s 
favorite labels to paste on their champagne, and the 
jewelers put incredibly gorgeous articles aside to show to 
him—but not to the princess—and the Russian Church 
was swept and garnished for the season that the Prince 
might beg orthodox forgiveness for his sins. Even the 
Mediterranean turned obligingly to a deep wine color in 
the spring evenings, and fishing boats with robin-breasted 
sails loitered exquisitely offshore. 

In a vague way young Val realized that this was all for 
the benefit of him and his family. It was a privileged para- 
dise, this white little city on the water, in which he was free 
to do what he liked because he was rich and young and the 
blood of Peter the Great ran indigo in his veins. He was 
only seventeen in 1914, when this history begins, but he 
had already fought a duel with a young man four years his 
senior, and he had a small hairless sear to show for it on top 
of his handsome head. 

But the question of love in the night was the thing near- 
est his heart. It was a vague pleasant dream he had, some- 
thing that was going to happen to him some day that 
would be unique and incomparable. He could have told no 
more about it than that there was a lovely unknown girl 
concerned in it; and that it ought to take place beneath 
the Riviera moon. 

The odd thing about all this was not that he had this 
excited and yet almost spiritual hope of romance, for all 
boys of any imagination have just such hopes, but that it 
actually came true. And when it happened, it happened so 
unexpectedly; it was sucha jumble of impressions‘and emo- 
tions, of curious phrases that sprang to his lips, of sights 


MOWAT all. 


lost, were past, that he scarcely 
Perhaps its very vaguenes 
his heart and made him forever 

There was an atmosphere of love all 
spring—his father’s loves, for instance, 
and indiscreet, and which Val became a 
from overhearing the gossip of servan’ 
from coming on his American mother 
afternoon, to find her storming hysteri 
picture on the salon wall. In the picture i 
white uniform with a furred dolman and | 
passively at his wife as if to say “‘Were y 
pression, my dear, that you were marryil 
clergymen?” 

Val tiptoed away, surprised, Sonfusedl 
didn’t shock him as it would have shi 
boy of his age. He had known for 
among the Continental rich, and he conden 
only for making his mother cry. 

Love went on around him—reproachh 
love alike. As he strolled along the seas 
nine o’clock, when the stars were bright 
with the bright lamps, he was aware of 
From the open-air cafés, vivid with d 
Paris, came a sweet pungent odor of flo 
and fresh black coffee and cigarettes 
them all he caught another scent, the m 
scent of love. Hands touched jewel-sp: 
the white tables. Gay dresses and” 
swayed together, and matches were held, 
for slow-lighting cigarettes. On the oth 
vard lovers less fashionable, young Fren 
in the stores of Cannes, sauntered with 


the dim trees, but Val’s young eyes” nye p 
way. The luxury of music and bright co™ 


and soinds and moments that we 
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were all part of his dream. They were the 
»pings of Love in the night. 

eas he might the rather fierce expression that 
from a young Russian gentleman who walked 
one, Val was beginning to be unhappy. April 
sueceeded March twilight, the season was 
and he had found no use to make of the warm 
gs. The girls of sixteen and seventeen whom 
re chaperoned with care between dusk and 
s, remember, was before the war—and the 
tight gladly have walked beside him were an 
; romantic desire. So April passed by—one 
eks, three weeks 
ayed tennis until seven and loitered at the 
other hour, so it was half-past eight when a 
ie accomplished the hill on which gleamed the 
> Rostoff villa. The lights of his mother’s 
*e yellow in the drive, and the princess, but- 
oves, was just coming out the glowing door. 
‘o frances to the cabman and went to kiss her 


ach me,” she said quickly. ‘‘You’ve been 
ey.” 

my mouth, mother,” heprotested humorously. 
looked at him impatiently. 

7,” she said. ‘“Why must you be so late to- 
dining on a yacht and you were to have come 


sht?”’ 

s.’ There was always a faint irony in her 
ae mentioned the land of her nativity. Her 
‘the Chicago of the nineties which she still 
the vast upstairs to a butcher shop. Even the 
of Prince Paul were not too high a price to 
her escape. 

its,” she continued; ‘“‘in fact we don’t know 
[he note was very indefinite. Very careless 


Val’s mother had taught him to look down 
, but she hadn’t succeeded in making him dis- 
‘merican men noticed you, even if you were 


It Made Her Hetpless Before the Fate That Had Thrown Them Together 


.bosom into a polished dancing floor. 


seventeen. He liked Americans. Although he was thor- 
oughly Russian he wasn’t immaculately so—the exact 
proportion, like that of a celebrated soap, was about ninety- 
nine and three-quarters per cent. 

“T want to come,” he said, “I’ll hurry up, mother. 
I'l] ——” 

“We're late now.”’ The princess turned as her husband 
appeared in the door. ‘‘Now Val says he wants to come.” 

“He can’t,” said Prince Paul shortly. ‘“He’s too out- 
rageously late.” 

Val nodded. Russian aristocrats, however indulgent 
about themselves, were always admirably Spartan with 
their children. There were no arguments. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. 

Prince Paul grunted. The footman, in red and silver 
livery, opened the limousine door. But the grunt decided 
the matter for Val, because Princess Rostoff at that day 
and hour had certain grievances against her husband 
which gave her command of the domestic situation. 

“On second thought you’d better come, Val,” she an- 
nounced coolly. ‘‘It’s too late now, but come after dinner. 
The yacht is either the Minnehaha or the Privateer.’’ She 
got into the limousine. “‘The one to come to will be the 
gayer one, I suppose—the Jacksons’ yacht ——”’ 

“Find got sense,’’ muttered the Prince cryptically, con- 
veying that Val would find it if he had any sense. ‘‘Have 
my man.take a look at you ’fore you start. Wear tie of 
mine’stead of that outrageous string you affected in Vienna. 
Grow up. High time.” 

As the limousine crawled crackling down the pebbled 
drive Val’s face was burning. 


II 


T WAS dark in Cannes harbor, rather it seemed dark 

after the brightness of the promenade that Val had just 
left behind. Three frail dock lights glittered dimly upon 
innumerable fishing boats heaped like shells along the 
beach. Farther out in the water there were other lights 
where a fleet of slender yachts rode the tide with slow dig- 
nity, and farther still a full ripe moon made the water 
Occasionally there 


was a swish! creak! drip! as a rowboat moved about in 
the shallows, and its blurred shapé threaded the labyrinth 
of hobbled fishing skiffs and launches. Val, descending the 
velvet slope of sand, stumbled over a sleeping boatman 
and caught the rank savor of garlic and plain wine. Taking 
the man by the shoulders he shook open his startled eyes. 

““Do you know where the Minnehaha is anchored, and 
the Privateer?”’ 

As they slid out into the bay he lay back in the stern and 
stared with vague discontent at the Riviera moon. That 
was the right moon, all right. Frequently, five nights out 
of seven, there was the right moon. And here was the soft 
air, aching with enchantment, and here was the music, 
many strains of music from many orchestras, drifting out 
from.the shore. Eastward lay the dark Cape of Antibes, 
and then Nice, and beyond that Monte Carlo, where the 
night rang chinking full of gold. Some day he would enjoy 
all that, too, know its every pleasure and success—when he 
was too old and wise to care. 

But tonight—tonight, that stream of silver that waved 
like a wide strand of curly hair toward the moon; those 
soft romantic lights of Cannes behind him, the irresistible 
ineffable love in this air—that was to be wasted forever. 

“Which one?” asked the boatman suddenly. 

“Which what?” demanded Val, sitting up. 

“Which boat?”’ 

He pointed. Valturned; above hovered the gray, sword- 
like prow of a yacht. During the sustained longing of his 
wish they had covered half a mile. 

He read the brass letters over his head. It was the Pri- 
vateer, but there were only dim lights on board, and no 
music and no voices, only a murmurous k-plash at intervals 
as the small waves leaped at the sides. 

“The other one,” said Val; ‘‘the Minnehaha.’ 

“Don’t go yet.” 

Val started. The voice, low and soft, had dropped down 
from the darkness overhead. 

““What’s the hurry?” said the soft voice. ‘‘Thought 
maybe somebody was coming to see me, and have suffered 
terrible disappointment.” 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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One Day I Got a Chance to View My First Americans at Close Range 


sert and had crumbed the tablecloth and placed the 

two small cups which Pietro, whose omnibus or commis 
I was in the grillroom of a fashionable London hotel, was 
to fill with coffee, and had turned back toward the pantry 
when I discovered the passageway leading from the room 
was blocked by waiters and omnibuses. What I heard 
them say was responsible for changing my whole life. 

“Tt is true,” said Luigi, ‘‘for my brother works in 
America, in the great New York, and he so wrote me.” 

““Yes,’”’ echoed Hans, ‘‘my uncle, who has a saloon in 
Sixth Avenue in New York, was at our home in Stuttgart 
last summer and he told us all about it.” 

“But,” objected Auguste, ‘“‘it cannot be possible, for 
that is the very important M. Fischoff, son-in-law of the 
great milliardaire art dealer of the Place Vendéme, who is 
with him. When I was at the Café de Paris, I used to 
attend M. Fischoff. You know he owns race horses, and 
while of the bourgeoisie, he is homme du monde, and I can- 
not imagine that he would associate a 

But a warning gesture from Boriani, head waiter of the 
grillroom, dissolved the gathering, and I did not hear the 
rest. They had been gazing through the cracks in the 
screen at the table I had been serving. Seated at it were 
two men, one of whom I knew to be the Frenchman men- 
tioned by Auguste. The other was a handsome man with 
florid countenance, gray hair and full mustache, the latter 
worn, in the fashion of that day, with the ends curled up. 
I had known he was not English, though they spoke that 
language. When I had set the dishes on the table from 
which they were to be removed by the pantry boys, and 
turned to go back to the grillroom, I found a portion of the 
group had reassembled. 

“My faith!” I heard Auguste say. “That man a 
waiter? It is unbelievable.” 

“He was,” said Hans, “and he is now the owner of the 
most fashionable restaurant in New York. You see he is 
not one of us; he is of Ireland, or his family went from 


| HAD just removed the remains of the cheese and des- 


Treland, so they say, and my Uncle Herman knew him 
when he was a waiter in a little café in that Sixth Avenue 
where is my uncle’s saloon. He was a very good waiter, 
said my uncle, and he attracted attention. Wealthy 
patrons of the place sometimes hired him to serve dinners 
in their homes. 

“Then, so said my Uncle Herman, having obtained the 
interest and backing of some rich persons, he set up as a 
caterer. That, of course, was many years ago, but now 
he has a magnificent establishment of his own, and what my 
uncle calls the Four Hundred—which he says comprises 
the élite of New York—are his patrons, and their patronage 
attracts a great following.” 

“Tt shows what one can do in America,” said Louis, 
whom I knew as a native of the Austrian Tyrol, although 
we whose badge was the apron and the napkin considered 
ourselves internationals. ‘‘Have you not heard of the 
famous Oscar? His name is a byword in my part of 
Switzerland; for did not Oscar go to America years ago 
and start as an omnibus in a restaurant, later becoming 
head waiter in the establishment of the great Delmonico, 
and is he not today fabulously wealthy, being the maitre 
d’hotel of the Waldorf-Astoria, the largest hotel in the 
world? And some say,” he continued, in a tone which was 
lowered in awe, “‘that each year he makes more than one 
hundred thousand franes, and that his wealthy patrons 
give him tips on stock shares, and he has become a great 
landholder.”’ 

“Tt is not the Swiss who have accomplished everything 
in America,’”’ rejoined Hans. ‘‘When you speak of Oscar, 
it reminds one of the great Boldt. It is his story that 
reveals what opportunities lie ahead of a waiter in America. 
My uncle was fond of telling it to us. He said that the 
great Boldt, who was German born, himself told him that 
he was once an omnibus in a little restaurant, also in that 
Sixth Avenue, and now he is the best-known hotel man in 
the world. And he is at the head of the biggest hotel. He 
is very, very rich. He owns a whole island in a great river 


, 


some distance from New York and th 
castle. My uncle says he has a won 
and ——” * 
But by this time the conversation 
many waiters and omnibuses from the g 
ice had been seriously interfered with, 
pened which I had not known to occur 
The swinging door was flung violent 
stood there, his eyes flashing. 
“Cochons! Canailles!’’ It was alwa) 
to use French when addressing his erev 
would ruin the business of this grillroot 
tion? Back to your work!” 
But I had heard enough to make Am 
ised Land loom large in my thoughts. 
I decided I, too, some day would go to 
And I believe what Hans said that ¢ 
of those who heard, an impulsein thes 
easily name half a dozen of my form 
grillroom who are now heads of sue 
over here, and while I cannot claim 
group which was neglecting work to 
were. Yes, there are more than half a 
and Auguste and Louis are over here, 
them. f 
Before going further I must tell 
position of a waiter in Europe in those 
somewhat improved, but even today the 
room at the top over there. It is not 
the country of my nativity, as that n 
identity. I did not come from a rat 
father was a small tradesman. He kep 
he sold curios. There were eight ch 
were boys. The curio shop might be ¢ 
furnish a living for one, or possibly two Ol” 
vided business grew. The girls, if fortunate, =f 
otherwise they must go into service. I was ?!° 


(Continued on Page 198 
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HREE-FIVE. Not today.” 
¢-three-six. Next week.” 
e-five-nine. About July first.” 
wo-eight. Not interested.” 
yen-one. Miss Kopka will see you.” 
ards a gate and reads the numbers and sen- 
4:a handful of slips. Half a hundred men, with 
al woman, lounge upon benches like patients in 
4m of a hospital clinic. 
sorner of a New York department store, a corner 
dot seen unless you are a salesman. It houses the 
4 ple rooms, and the lounging men and occasional 
seeking to sell the store bills of goods. 
}-e-five, four-three-six, three-five-nine and three- 
Hick up brief cases and sample cases and go 
jyord. Two-seven-one grabs his baggage and is 
ough the guarded gate. As many as a thousand 
ay call at one New York department store ina 
‘ated the list of buyers in one store sample room 
‘here were a hundred and sixty of them. Obvi- 
(housand salesmen, many accompanied by por- 
) gsample cases, cannot be permitted to wander 
ugh a store seeking one hundred and sixty 
a floor or a part of a floor, usually an upper 
aside for buyers’ offices, sample rooms and a 
jm. Often a special door and elevator are as- 
exclusive use of these salesmen that they may 
with the shopping streams and the store’s 
salesmen who ignore these provisions and 
aisles will be asked to leave. 
into a New York department store to buy a 
| or to run some shopping errand for my wife, 
jzetic and prepared to defend my presence. If I 
hing some store executive, I slip down another 
th an explain that I am in need of a new pair of 
not trailing a buyer at the moment. There are 
do not permit a salesman with whom they do 
| buy from them. 


i 
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I and my fellow salesmen, entering by the special door 
and being discharged at an upper floor by our special 
elevator, fill out numbered slips. We state our names, the 
names of our firms, the names of the buyers whom we wish 
to see, and in a space provided for remarks we jot down 
any selling argument that may occur to us. The slips are 
handed to the man at the gate, who is in charge of the sam- 
ple room, and in most instances are noted upon the records. 

If the buyer named is not seeing salesmen this day the 
man at the gate says so, turning the applicant away. 
Otherwise the slips are dispatched by messengers to the 
designated buyers, and the salesmen take séats. The buyer 
being too busy to see the salesman or not interested in the 
line writes ‘“Not today,” “See me next week,” “Next 
month,” or better yet, ‘‘Wait.’’ The messenger carries the 
slip back to the man at the gate. Two minutes or two hours 
may have elapsed. The message is shouted out. 

“Not interested”’ is not a wreath of laurel to any of us, 
particularly disheartening to the young fellow when called 
out loudly in the presence of a roomful of his fellows, some 
his direct competitors. We older men take it as all in the 
day’s work. The cub occasionally attempts to carry it off 
with “Well, I saw her yesterday anyway,” or “He is com- 
ing to our showrooms Monday.”’ It saves his self-respect 
and deceives no one. 


Some of the stores, appreciating the needless publicity of * 


this sample-room routine, have instructed the men at the 
gates to show the returned slip to the salesman and permit 
him to read his fate privately. 

The man on my left, as we wait on the benches, may be 
the twenty-thousand-dollar-a-year New York sales man- 
ager of a manufacturer doing several times as much business 
as the store. The man on my right, not improbably, is a 
collarless immigrant speaking fifty words of broken English 
and peddling some novelty or notion made by his own and 
his family’s hands in a Jersey City tenement. The young 
fellow across the way may be on his first job and not earn- 
ing car fare. All of us are treated alike. 


oe 
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The twenty-thousand-dollar-a-year man selling for a 
widely known house is more apt to get through the gate, 
however, particularly if the buyer is busy or dislikes garlic 
at close range. He is ushered into a corridor of numbered 
booths, each containing a rough table and standing room. 
Miss Kopka, of cretonnes, is waiting in the door of Booth 17. 
She buys or she does not buy or she makes an engagement 
to call at the salesman’s own sample rooms to inspect the 
line in more detail. 

The store sells goods from nine in the morning until five 
or five-thirty in the evening. Not so its buying. The 
usual sample-room hours are nine to twelve, five days a 
week; in one New York store from nine until eleven only, 
If a salesman arriving at nine o’clock at this store has not 
been seen by the buyer when the clock points to eleven, he 
has thrown his morning away. “That is all today, gentle- 
men,” the man in charge calls sharply on the hour, and 
snaps out the lights. Not only is buying restricted to two 
to three hours generally, but few buyers see salesmen on 
every business day. Most of them are in the sample rooms 
on alternate days, some one day a week only. A schedule 
is posted upon the wall for the salesman’s guidance, but 
the schedule frequently is out of date. Mr. Quisenberry, of 
sheetings and pillow cases, may have changed his buying 
days from Tuesdays and Thursdays to Mondays and Fri- 
days without notation on the board. It is the salesman’s 
job to know these things. If he is a good salesman he will. 

Again the exceptions. Two stores I think of buy during 
the same hours that they sell. Buyers will not look at sam- 
ples on Mondays or Fridays, unless the circumstances are 
unusual, but they will see salesmen at any time between 
nine and five. Special efforts have been made to make their 
sample rooms convenient. Any seller with a grievance is 
invited to write it and drop it in a complaint and sugges- 
tion box. The store’s two highest executives carry the only 
keys to the box. “‘These sample rooms have been designed 
to give vendors prompt service,” a notice reads. “‘ Please 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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“Ise Crazy ’Bout That Gal, Lawyer Chew; Just Simply Wile About Her’’ J 


large and musty tome which bore the passionate title 

of Chitty on Bills. His dark-brown forehead was 
corrugated with thought, the well-manicured fingers of his 
right hand beat a light tattoo on the near-mahogany desk 
top, and so far as Achilles Grimes could discern, the eru- 
dite attorney had no thought nearer than the archaic vol- 
ume which riveted his attention. 

Achilles stood first on one foot and then on the other. 
He inspected with awed interest the flaming lithograph 
which was supposed to represent the members of the 
United States Supreme Court. He studied the framed 
document which proclaimed to the world that Lawyer 
Evans Chew had been admitted to practice law in the 
highest courts of the state of Alabama.. And then, in sheer 
desperation, he coughed. 

Lawyer Chew raised his head slowly. An expression of 
severe pain was reflected through the large horn-rimmed 
goggles behind which his countenance was intrenched. 
Reluctantly, regretfully, he closed the volume; sighed 
enormously and inquired the nature of his visitor’s mission. 

““Y-y-you sent fo’ me, di’n’t you?”’ 

“1? H’m!” Lawyer Chew gave this phase of the mat- 
ter careful consideration. “‘Then you must be Achilles 
Grimes.” 

“Tha’s the only pusson I ain’t nobody else but.”’ 

“‘T see, I see.’’ The foremost legal light of Birmingham’s 
extensive Darktown lighted a gold-banded cigar. ‘“‘I have 
a desire to conwerse with you, Brother Grimes.”’ 

“Tha’s mutual also with me, Lawyer Chew.” It was 
plain that Achilles was vastly impressed by the other’s 
culture. ‘‘What you craves to make talk with me about?” 

Chew gestured with a well-fleshed arm. 

“T believe you are ma’ied?” 

“T suttinly is, Lawyer Chew.” 

““Well’’—the attorney broke the news gently and with 
exquisite tact—‘“‘you is about to become unwed.” 

; The face of the skinny little negro turned lavender with 
ear. 

“*S-s-s-says which?” 

“Yo’ ma’iage to Azalea Grimes is about to be termi- 
nated, ended, concluded an’ of none effect. In brief, 


AWYER EVANS CHEW appeared to be immersed in a 


Brother Grimes, yo’ wife has placed in my hands a suit fo’ 
divorce against you, which action shall be started at once 
in the manner made an’ provided by the statutes of this 
noble an’ sov’eign state of Alabama, unless ? 

“Huh?” The large head poked forward to the very end 
of an amazingly thin neck. ‘‘Unless which?”’ 

“Unless something is done to the cont’ary.”’ 

“Yeh; to the cont’ary of what?” 

“Of gittin’ a divorce.” 

“Golly! Words what you utters, Lawyer Chew, an’ the 
understandin’ which I ain’t got.” 

Chew snapped his fingers disdainfully. 

‘All what you needs is one mouf an’ two ears to do busi- 
ness with me, Mistuh Grimes. I has the brains fo’ both of 
us. I asks you a few questions. Does you crave to let 
Azalea git this heah divorce?” 

“Nos-suh!”’ Achilles’ thin little voice pierced the digni- 
fied quiet of the room. ‘‘Ise crazy ‘bout that gal, Lawyer 
Chew; just simply wile about her, an’ I aims to remain 
ma’ied with her as long as she’s willin’.”’ 

“Crazy about her, eh?’”’ The lawyer fixed his eyes se- 
verely upon the diminutive client. ‘‘Then how come you 
ain’t livin’ with her?” 

“Tis. But she ain’t livin’ with me!” 

‘“‘A-a-ah! That puts a diff’ent aspect on the viewpoint. 
Am I correct in deducting fum that statement that yo’ 
wife has deserted you?”’ 

“Nos-suh. Azalea woul’n’t do nothin’ like that, Lawyer 
Chew; ’deed she woul’n’t. She jus’ lef? home an’ forgot to 
come back.” 

“‘Desertion—abandonment—six of one an’ a dozen of 
t’other. But wifes don’t emigrate fum their husban’s 
without good an’ sufficient cause. I ask you now, plain an’ 
straightforward, why did Azalea depaht away fum yo’ 
domicile?” 

‘‘We-e-ell’’—the answer came slowly and with convinc- 
ing honesty—‘‘I reckon that she just soht of got tired 
of me.” 

“Quite so. But were there not other contributary 
succumstances?”’ 

“‘Nos-suh; I never noticed nothin’ aroun’ our house 
which sounded like that.’ 


“‘T mean other things which might have 
disgustful with you?” 

Achilles pondered. 

“Well,” he admitted finally, “I guess I 
partial to work.”’ i 

Chew beamed. ; 

“At last we are approaching the crux 
That statement dovetails nicely with wh 
has been telling me. How long since you ha 
a job?” 

‘Fo’ —five—mebbe six months. I been 
Lawyer Chew. Seems like I coul’n’t never do nm 
a job but lose it. But I splained over 4 yh 
Azalea that when folks is ma’ied what one 
she ought to share an’ share alike. She 
good money, her bein’ a manicurist in Ob 
ber shop—dawg-gone his mis’able hide! 

“Just a minute.’”’ Chew put out a restrai? 
““What have you got against Obese Foste Pads 

“Nothin’; nothin’ a-tall, ’cept that if I 
taller an’ th’ee foots wider I’d meet him 
some night an’ bust him in the nose an’ sq 
his th’oat an’ tromple all over him, an’ the 
up in a bucket an’ th’ow him in the creek 
about that feller, Lawyer Chew, is poso 
He was born no good an’ he’s been gittin’ 
an’ on’y that heain’t wuth bein’ tried fo’ m 

“T judge that you are rather resentful of. 

“Man, resentful don’t half say it. He gi 
annoyed.” waa. 

“‘An’ yo’ wife is wukkin’ as a manicurist 1% 
shop?” q 

“She ain’t doin’ nothin’ else. An’ was 
I’d say that it ain’t unlikely he adwised hel 
away fum my home.” : 

“Then he is most prob’ly the tertium 

“Lawyer Chew’’—earnestly—“he’s € 
hate ays 

Chew rose and paced the room slowly, } ass 
behind his back, head bent forward in deep 
thought. He presented a large and dignified : 
frightened eyes of little Achilles Grimes. 


eartass re 
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is best jury manner, flinging out one arm in 
a gesture. 
‘up ab initio,” he rumbled, ‘“‘the condition in 
s about this way: You is crazy ’bout yo’ wife, 
4 was non compos workis, as you might say, 
3 that you craved to remain at home an’ let 
gort you. Also, there was a cullud gemmun fo’ 
orked which ’preciated her mo’n you did, an’ 
hat he persuaded her to desert yo’ domestic 
jaratory to gittin’ divorced away fum you, with 
at she come to me yestiddy an’ retained me fo’ 
institute proceedings against you ipso facto.” 
ty, I knowed I never should of fooled aroun’ 
- 0) a? 
joment, Brother Grimes. In dealing with me 
ately transactin’ business with a legal genius 
ot a heart as well as a head. I hates to see 
ried couples git busted up. Effectin’ recon- 
ust about the fondest thing I is of. An’ I has 
unch that Mis’ Grimes is really kind of foolish 
bout you, which if that is the case I is willin’ 
some good adwice ’bout how to keep ma’ied 

*stead of gittin’ divorced.” 
id dam! Lawyer Chew, you is certain’y 
ey words now.” 
u, Mistuh Grimes, yo’ wife ain’t to know 
my conversation with you on this ’pawtant 
ct when I suggested same she tol’ me mos’ 
ite that I was not to mention nothin’ to you 
ter filin’ the summons an’ complaint. She 
hless an’ no ’count an’ tha’s all they is to it.” 
meat an’ good man, Lawyer Chew. Now if 
2in to Azalea ———”’ 
ain’t got in yo’ haid is no brains. Ain’t I 
'cain’t even let her know that I has ’scussed 
h you? Whatever gits done, you has got to 
ou does had better be to foller my advice.” 
wyer Chew, I suttinly craves to do that.” 
what I counsels out of the vast dep’s of 
with domestic infelicitude is this: You go 
jo na? 
ed for an instant, then straightened his 
heroic determination. 
h. An’ what next?’ 

tell Mis’ Grimes that you is gwine work 
ard. Splain to her that you know all she lef’ 
ause you didn’t hol’ no job regalar, but fum 
gwine do nothin’ else. Tell her a 


“Hey! Pause a minute, Lawyer Chew. How is I gwine 
tell her all this?” 

“With yo’ mouf, foolish.’ 

Mr. Grimes shook his head sorrowfully, 

“°Tain’t possible.” 

“How come not?” 

“T cain’t git near her. I has tried an’ tried an’ tried, an’ 
finely she said did I come pesterin’ her ag’in she’d have me 
rested.” 

“Fumadiddles! Sometimes I gits plumb agonized with 
you, Mistuh Grimes. You ain’t got no mo’ backbone than 
a broiled wienie. Well, all I has got to say is that if you is 
half as crazy about yo’ lawfully wedded wife as you claims 
to be, you'll git out an’ fin’ you a job an’ splain things to 
her an’ beg her to come back to you. An’ if you ain’t man 
enough to do that, I hope she gits her divorce—plus ali- 
mony.” 

Achilles slumped dejectedly. 

“That alimony thing don’t worry me none, Lawyer 
Chew, ’cause even if they took all what I is got they 
woul’n’t git nothin’. But I shuah does ambition to remain 
ma’ied with Azalea.” He started for the door. ‘Ise 
obliged to you fo’ all what you has tried to do, an’ when 
you see Azalea nex’ time you tell her I said ——” 

“Cain’t tell her nothin’ ’bout seein’ you,’”’ snapped the 
attorney. ‘All the tellin’ which gits done fum now hence- 
forward you does yo’ ownse’f. Good mawnin’.” 

Achilles stepped into an elevator and followed his feel- 
ings to the ground floor. The tidings imparted by the 
colored attorney filled him with dismay. Heretofore his 
wife’s absence had caused him to be despondent and 
gloomy, but somehow he had never considered that she 
would carry it as far as the divorce courts. The very pros- 
pect of divorce gave him a tremor of horrid fear. He knew 
very well what the sequel would be—her marriage to the 
powerful and lantern-jawed and excessively pugnacious 
Obese Foster, the barberous gentleman in whose shop 

Azalea labored. 

Obese had been a candidate for Azalea’s chocolate- 
cream hand since before her marriage to Achilles. The day 
she agreed to marry him Mr. Grimes was dumfounded. 
It had never occurred to him that he could possibly be 
successful against the affluent Obese; and it seemed that 
the same thought had been present in Mr. Foster’s mind, 
for he was too dazed immediately to annihilate the success- 
ful suitor. 

Somehow, even in the depths of his humble modesty, 
Achilles could not help but agree with Lawyer Chew’s 
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opinion that there yet flourished in the wifely bosom a bit 
of love for him. Her very refusal to permit Chew to dis- 
cuss matters with Achilles indicated a lack of confidence in 
her own decision. If she really despised him she’d take a 
keen delight in seeing him personally. 

“What I got to git me,”’ proclaimed Achilles to himself, 
“is a job—an’ a good one.” 

Whereupon he embarked fiercely upon his first serious 
quest for work. He started off by inserting an ad in the 
News: 


“JOB WANTED, by contepent colored feller who can do 
gardening, chaffering, buttling, portering, elevating or any- 
thing else in reason. Want job which will last forever or 
longer.” 


He awaited the flood of answers which never came. An 
expression of dank gloom settled upon his ebony coun- 
tenance and remained there. He took to scanning the 
want columns of the three daily papers, hoping against 
hope that a miracle might happen. 

It did. 

According to the ad, a family on Cliff Road desired a 
general handy man and a maid. Achilles had his pants 
pressed on credit and spent seven of his last twenty cents 
on a Highland Avenue car. A half hour later he was in 
deep and earnest conversation with the lady on Cliff Road. 

“Can you run a car?” 

“Run a car? Ma’am, I must of been born in a car, I 
runs ’em so good.”’ 

“Understand gardening?” 

Achilles rolled his eyes expressively. 

“Garden of Eden would of been there yet was I the 
gard’ner.” 

“Ever wait on table?” 

““Mis’ Fosdick, Ise waited an’ waited an’ waited.” 

The lady smiled. She liked Achilles instinctively and 
was impressed by his eagerness. 

“Are you married?” 

“Yas-sum, I sho’ly is.” 

“What does your wife do?” 

That was a subject upon which Achilles could dilate 
with enthusiasm. 

““Ma’am, she just nachelly does anything. But mos’ 
specially she’s a manicurist an’ beauty specialist. What 
that gal don’t know ’bout makin’ ladies an’ insides of 
houses pretty ain’t never been wrote. Ma’am, my Azalea 
is the most marvelousest gal what is.” 

(Continued on Page 209) 


° “Hush Talkin’ So Much With Yo’ Mouf,’’ Growled Obese. “‘You Gits Me Nervous” 
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“Stick Up for Your Name, Hod! Don’t Let Nobody Bluff You!t’’ Cried the. Shrili Voice From the Unseen Lady Within 


National Bank—hereinafter referred to as Good 
Huckaby—sat in his private office, opening his mail. 
Horatio Huckaby, hunter, trapper and man of leisure— 
hereinafter referred to as Bad Huckaby—sat in his shack 
on the mountain side, oiling a shotgun and hearing advice 
from his wife. 

The strange part of it was that neither Horatio Huckaby, 
at that moment, knew of the other’s existence. In actual 
linear distance, they were only seven miles apart. Socially, 
they were farther removed. Good Huckaby had lived in 
Williamsville all his life. Bad Huckaby had recently entered 
Williamsville from parts unknown, had found a vacant 
lumberman’s shanty on West Mountain and had taken 
possession without formality of lease. 

Bad Huckaby had probably invaded Williamsville at 
night. Ripe experience had taught him that this was the 
ideal time to move. The constables of several towns pos- 
sessed warrants for his arrest. They were not anxious to 
serve these warrants, however, because Bad Huckaby was 
the sort of philosopher who had no squeamish objection to 
a rural jail, provided it was accompanied by three meals a 
day, and provided his wife and two children were cared for 
sumptuously by the town. 

Nor was Bad Huckaby hampered, in his locomotion, by 
an excess of property. After his personal effects had been 
loaded on a wagon with palsied wheels, drawn by a horse 
whose feet were astonishingly large and whose ribs were 
amazingly Gothic, there was plenty of room for Bad Huck- 
aby and Mrs. Bad Huckaby and the two little Bad Huck- 
abys, and nothing stuck out behind. 

Bad Huckaby was the kind of man Good Huckaby 
would instinctively dislike. He was destined to abhor him 
later on. 

Good Huckaby was a rich man, an industrious man 
and a proper man. It was just as incredible to Good 
Huckaby that a human being should spend his time hunt- 
ing and trapping and chewing dark plug tobacco and spit- 
ting freely and carelessly as it was inconceivable to Bad 
Huckaby that a human being should prefer to sit at a desk 


HL sitions HUCKABY, president of the Williamsville 


pica? 
aaa 


and make long columns of figures, and be forever talking 
through a telephone and jumping up to greet people who 
wanted to borrow money or talk about the stock market. 

The good Horatio Huckaby was opening his mail with 
that pleasant expectancy of a business man who greets 
each envelope with the feeling of proximate advantage. He 
slit one envelope, opened the inclosure and read the con- 
tents. Having read the contents not once but a second and 
third time, he became angry and pounded his fist. on the 
desk, crying, ‘“‘Confounded impudence!. What do they 
take me for?”’ 

The subdued stenographer, who had been waiting beside 
Good Huckaby’s desk, notebook in hand, trembled at this 
outburst. ; 

“Read that!’’ bawled the bank president, shoving the 
offending letter into her hands. The’stenographer read: 


“Dear Sir: We have written you five times about that 
money you owe us for the shotgun bought of us on our 
generous deferred-payment plan last March. You have 
not answered our letters, nor have you made payments as 
agreed. AT Gat i 

“Are you a man? 2 

““When we sent you this shotgun and accepted your word 
that you would pay for same, we thought you were a gen- 
tleman of your word. Even now we are loath to believe 
that you are one of those slimy creatures known as dead 
beats. But your conduct is gradually leading us to believe 


that we shall have to take stern measures with you. You - 
move from place to place without giving us the notice » 


called for in our generous contract. You try to conceal 
your whereabouts from us. Do you not realize that we have 
means of finding you, wherever you may go? 

“Tf we do not hear from you immediately, with the pay- 
ments now due on the shotgun, we shall take measures 
which will be disagreeable to you. Please give us some sign 
that you are a man of honor and not a disreputable skulker. 

“Yours very truly, 
“SLATER MFG. AND SALES CORPORATION. 
“Per E. G. M.” 
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“‘Is—is it addressed to you, Mr. Huckaby?”2 
stenographer. . 

“You see!” snarled the bank president, sli 
evidential envelope down on the desk. “Co1 
insolence! Shotgun! Why, it’s an insult tos 
would have anything to do with a cursed : 
beat, am I? I’llshow them! Take this lett 


“SLATER MFG. AND SALES CORPORATI 
“New YorK CIty. : 
“Gentlemen: I am in receipt of your o 
the twentieth instant. I don’t know whetl 
heads or blackguards, but I shall turn this lett¢0 
lawyers to find out which. I shall find out W 
send out insulting letters to responsible busin’ 
never heard of you, nor ever desire to hear oy 
the only Horatio Huckaby in this town, an 
know, in this part of the country ——” 
“‘May—may I interrupt you?” asked the 2 
timidly. 
“Well?” growled the enraged business ma 
““Ey—I think there is another man of that 


Mr. Huckaby.” 7 
Good Huckaby glared. a 
“‘Nonsense! What do you mean?” 


“Really, I think there is, Mr. Huckaby. FI 
saying so. But father and I were speaking ot 
This other Mr. Huckaby was in father’s store 
cartridges. He said his name was Horatio F@ 
when father said your name was Horatio Ft 
man said he’d never heard of you.” 

‘‘He never heard of me, eh? Well, the impo® 
of me before long! Trading on my name, is hi 
of a cutthroat is he?” 

“Father said he was a rough sort of man—}t 
you, Mr. Huckaby.” 

“And where does this fellow live? Did he 

“T think he lives up on West Mountans® 
Judging from father’s description of him, # I 
probably meant for him, sir, wasn’t it?” 


‘those notes,” commanded the bank president. 
told me this, Miss Salisbury. I was barking 
ly tree evidently. I’ll look after this scoundrel 
ling under my name. This sort of thing must 
lick. Call up my house and tell Jones to come 
‘the car at once.” 
our later Good Huckaby’s motor car stopped at 
she log road which wound its way up to the 
ling place of Bad Huckaby. 
if we could make that log road in the ear, Mr. 
said the chauffeur. “I shouldn’t want to try 


have to walk. You leave the car here, Jones, 
mg with me. This fellow is a rough customer, 
{nd with much puffing and blowing, the irate 
ent toiled up the rutted, stone-filled road. 
jile he stopped for breath, and then defeated 
of his pause by breaking out into denunciation 
tor. “Trading on my name! Likely running 
ty name! We'll see about that! How much 
* does this vagabond live, anyway?” 

et behind you and push a little, sir?”’ asked 
ig sympathetically at the flabby figure of the 
nt. 

ifound it, do you think I’m a wheelbarrow?” 
a) 

4y came to the deserted lumberman’s hut. A 
f clothing stuffed into the gaping holes which 
n the windows of this rude structure indicated 
comers were tastefully remodeling the struc- 
bluish smoke, proceeding from the sheet-iron 
ested that the family was at home. 

‘kaby pounded on the door. A woman’s face 
red out the window. After a moment the door 
, thin man, with drooping yellow mustaches, a 
le nose and boyish gray eyes, opened the door. 
If-skinned woodchuck in one hand. 

yesaid. ‘‘How be ye?” 

kaby glanced at the woodchuck and snorted. 
he kind of people who ate woodchucks! 
letter this morning,” said Good Huckaby for 
jing the letter into the thin man’s hands. 
ays it’s intended for you. Is it?” 

man received the letter reverently, put down 
ek and scrutinized the paper. 

v I’ve mislaid my specs,” he began. 
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“Tell ’em the truth, Hod!” came the shrill voice of a 
woman. “Don’t barleyfuggle with the gentlemen. Own 
up you can’t read!” 

The thin man admitted diffidently that his education 
had been neglected. But he added defensively, “I’m a 
pretty fair shot with a gun.” 

“Tl read it to you then,’’ cried Good Huckaby; and he 
did so, laying due emphasis on the least flattering sentences. 
Having finished, he asked, ‘‘ Now would you say that letter 
was intended for you?” 

Bad Huckaby grinned. 

“T allow it was. But the shotgun warn’t no good,”’ he 
explained. “TI had hard work to sell it to anybody. Lucky 
enough, I found a barber who warn’t all right in his head. 
He bought it. It’ll probably bust and kill him.” 

“The point is,” cried Good Huckaby, “I don’t care a 
continental about the shotgun or the people that sent this 
letter or the barber. What I want to know, sir, is what right 
you have to tell people your name is Horatio Huckaby. 
You know that isn’t your name.” 

The thin man looked surprised. He was not the kind, 
evidently, to become excited about trifles, or to be dog- 
matic. 

He merely said quietly, “I allus supposed it was.” 

“You always supposed it was? Oh, you did? And why 
did you suppose that?”’ 

“My father kind of let on to that effeck,” replied Bad 
Huckaby. 

“Stick up for your name, Hod! Don’t let nobody bluff 
you!” cried the shrill voice from the unseen lady within. 

“That’s my name,” said Bad Huckaby, with more 
certainty. 

Good Huckaby was clearly nonplused. He looked at the 
chauffeur, but got no assistance there. There was some- 
thing about the manner of Bad Huckaby which was not the 
way of a pilferer of names. Besides, even while he stood at 
the door, an important thought had occurred to the banker. 
This man, impostor or not, must have been bearing the 
name Horatio Huckaby as long ago as last March, when he 
got the shotgun. And he was not in Williamsville last 
March. 

“Look here, sir,’’ began the banker more diplomatically, 
“who were your folks, anyway YY 

“Tell him it’s none of his business, Hod,” ordered the 
lady within. 

“It’s my affair,” said Bad Huckaby stiffly. 
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Good Huckaby began to fear this unseen voice more 
than he feared or dreaded the seen Huckaby. His manner 
straightway became oleaginous. 

“I merely ask in a friendly way,” the banker went on, 
“because my name is—about the same. Of course, you 
can see I would naturally be interested. I see you are in— 
not the best circumstances, and I’m sorry. Christmas is 
not faraway. Would you accept this little token of good 
will, and perhaps buy your wife some little gift with it?” 

The banker had produced a five-dollar bill. 

“How much is it, Hod?’ asked the shrill voice within 
the house. 

“Five dollars, Hannah.” 

“Tell him all about your fambly, Hod.” 

Hod proceeded so to do. He had not gone far before 
Good Huckaby interrupted him hastily, pawed at his 
watch, hemmed and hawed, and finally said that he had an 
important engagement. The men shook hands and the 
banker lumbered down the mountain silently. The chauf- 
feur waited for some disclosure, but not a word came from 
Good Huckaby. 

The truth was, Good Huckaby had found all he wanted 
to know, and enough more to fill a pail. Grandfathers have 
a way of having brothers; brothers have a way of having 
sons; some sons prosper and some do not; and Christian 
names have a way of being recklessly dealt out without 
considering what the effect may be. Good Huckaby went 
back to his office with the heavy impression that Bad 
Huckaby was undoubtedly a distant relative of his; a col- 
lateral liability out of the careless generative past. 

The stenographer naturally expected a revelation of 
some sort, but she was disappointed. The banker merely 
began to dictate some routine correspondence. Now and 
again he paused and lost the thread of his dictation while 
mooning out of the window. Good Huckaby was clearly 
worried, more worried than usual. He was a man greatly 
given to worries, especially to small worries, such as the 
visits of the Federal bank examiner, or sharp rises and falls 
in unlisted stocks. 

The reason for the immediate worry of Good Huckaby 
was not far to seek. The reason was, indeed, contained 
within that lumberman’s shanty on West Mountain. It 
was an annihilating thought that a person bearing the 
identical name of himself, a person given to chewing dark 
plug tobacco, uneducated, and an eater of woodchucks, 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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IVE new inventions a minute! 
Who can say that his job is safe? 
Who can be sure that his business 
is permanent? Right now, someone, 
somewhere, is engaged in perfecting a 
method or a device that will mate- 
rially affect the work we are doing as 
a regular vocation. The developments of 
each day open fresh paths to travel. The 
unexpected discovery of a new material may 
mean the passing of an old industry and the 
creation of a new one. Too many of us are 
like the lightning bug that has a torch on the 
rear end. He can see where he has been, but 
not where he is going. 
No longer is it possible for anyone to con- 


_tinue on his way sheltered from the effects of 


scientific advances and independent of the 
variations in the fortunes of others. For 
example, the failure of the corn crop in one 
state last fall caused the postponement of 
silo building. This forced a curtailment of 
production in several cement plants, which, 
in turn, hurt the sales of a large firm produc- 
ing leather belting for near-by mills. The 
interrelationships of business are now such 
that a depression in one place or class soon 
affects the prosperity of all. 

It is also a mistake to believe that the 
methods and problems in one industry are 
wholly different from those employed in other 
lines of business. Several of the same 
chemical-engineering processes are used in 
making printing ink, condensed milk, cement, 
sugar, nitroglycerin and salad dressing. But 
how many people engaged in manufacturing 
condensed milk or salad dressing have ever 
made any effort to get a new thought from 
companies producing explosives, ink or 
sugar? 

Labor Better Paid 


O IT follows that to reach and hold suc- 

cess today one must not confine his at- 
tention solely to the limited field of his own 
activities. Take a few recent inventions. 
There is an alloy of copper and tin which 
is very hard and yet so porous it will ab- 
sorb oil like a sponge. This may provide 
the first step to a revolution in motor instal- 
lations that have heretofore lent themselves 
with difficulty to lubrication. There is a 
product being procured from fusing ordinary 
quartz rock, which has less expansion than 
platinum, a higher melting point, greater 
hardness, and electrical properties equally 
valuable. The high cost of platinum re- 
stricts its use. This cheap substitute may 
have unmeasured possibilities in electrical 
manufacture. 

We talk of the high cost of living without 
taking into account the full extent of the 
rise that has taken place in the standards 
that now govern everyday life. The laborer of 
today enjoys advantages that the successful 
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ries of Today- 


The First Sewing Machine, Patented 1846 


business man could not afford only a compa 
years ago. Weaccept this situation without ree 
it is chiefly science which has created these 
benefits for mankind. Let us examine the oper 
of our greatest corporations. In 1909 the Unitec| 
Corporation’s average wage per man was $' 
year just ended it ran close to $2000. Noty; 
this large increase in the pay of the workers) 
advanced only 50 per cent and the cost of liy; 
100 per cent. 

Similar results appear in the case of the F 
Railroad. Though the pay of employes conti; 
the top figure, the operating ratio has decli) 
until it is now averaging slightly less than 80 j 
1920, under government control, it was 103.58 » 
the present time, with a record business, only 
ployes are needed successfully to handle operat) 
a few years ago it required 279,787 employes 
of the job. The wages are now 53.83 per cnt 
as compared with 70.81 per cent in the earliey 


Important Railroad Econom 


AREFUL economic management must * 
a share of the credit for corporate success; | 
factor that makes possible such favorable resi 
ventive genius responsible for the creation of |] 
devices, better practices and improved materi 
ment operation evidently added to the losse| 
portant carriers. Nevertheless, while being } 
management, we must keep in mind that the 
executive can do no more than merely admin 
have. The real progress we are witnessing iti 
largely a result of the use of new knowledge a: 
The reason that science is not fully appre 
cause the savings it effects are not considered 
gate. It is interesting to know that our 1 
locomotive is capable of replacing two of thost] 
service only a comparatively few years ago; ik 
most recent machines burn the fuel of only 
that were replaced. The life of boiler tubes i 
engine has been extended from seven months 
months, while the life of fire boxes has been 1 
three. 
One heavy expense of the railroads has bet 
accidents. At present, with an automatic ': 
system, the human factor is being rapidly dor’ 
When new devices now available are widely |s 
lives of passengers will be safeguarded even if 
tive engineer or the switch-tower operator shd 
drop dead. More than 5000 miles of Ame 
tracks are already equipped with automatic 
Such savings are hardly noticed, and yet t 
listed by the hundred. 
John Smith says, ‘‘That’s all very well, b 
this mean to me in my home and my work? 
It means that the fellows who invented non 
and nonrust steel cut down the labor nec 
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the Laborato- 


k hen. The vacuum cleaner largely eliminated 
_'d sweeping. The discovery of a certain yeast 
slit the cost of bread $40,000 a day. This discov- 
ts a baker to manufacture twelve pounds more 
yarrel of flour. It saves 20 per cent of the sugar 
» the bread, one-half the yeast content, and pro- 
_ad of a better quality, flavor, texture and uni- 
- ince we buy most of our bread from bakers, our 
jirepresents a considerable figure. 
eome of John Smith and millions of other house- 
~senious devices too numerous to mention have 
h vork of our women more or less a series of auto- 
rit requiring a minimum of human labor. 


‘ice at which electricity is sold has made it pos- 
/yvide mechanical energy for a vast army of citi- 
Vg only modest incomes. But the people respon- 
r is great boon are the engineers who increased the 

yf our big central power plants 33 per cent in the 
ie In 1919 a ton of coal produced 625 kilowatt 
{ ectricity; now a ton of coal produces 840 kilo- 
ys. 

1 nufacture of artificial silk has cut the cost of 
‘lothes. The introduction of radio has made edu- 
recreation easily available in the home and less 
\ The higher development of ethyl gas and simi- 
tsshould materially reduce the cost of motoring 
i to the mileage we get per gallon of fuel. 
/me get away from the things that are so self- 
- dtouch on scientific developments that may not 
be affecting us directly, but that nevertheless are 
responsible for the advantages we enjoy and for 
im we occupy among the nations of the world. 
1, let us take life’s chief essential, our supply of 

_ A large part of what we consume comes from 

. As a matter of fact, the sea now yields us 

1,000 worth of products yearly. There are 19,000 
ecies of salt-water fish. Of our total-sea crop, 
‘nk first. Research is making this business more 
‘ing operation than a fishery. Oysters are now 

m the artificially fertilized egg to the setting 

very likely it will not be long before seed oysters 
veloped in a hatchery much as trout are now 


id. 
| 

Economies in Food Production 
science cut the cost of meat by showing the packers 
“recover all the animal by-products, so this same 
rgely responsible for the success of our fisheries 
omparatively low price of sea foods. The fish we 
,are not edible no longer represent wasted effort, 
‘re made into oil, fertilizer and meal. Fish oil is 
anning leather and serves as a substitute for lin- 
paints. The skins and waste of certain fishes 
‘iquid glue. Some fish skins make excellent 
Air bladders give us a supply of isinglass, while 
‘of the herring are manufactured into imitation 
‘he ambergris obtained from diseased whales is 


used as a fixative in valuable perfumes 
and is generally worth its weight in gold. 
The oil used to lubricate watches and 
other fine machinery is obtained from the 
jaws of porpoises and dolphins. Such facts 
completely dissipate the idea common to 
many that the sea is a barren waste. 
As to the production of food from the land, 
here again we find a story of amazing tech- 
nical progress. In practically all our great 
universities agricultural research is going on 
constantly. In Illinois scientific studies dis- 
closed that peat soil lacked potassium, and 
that by supplying this deficiency the corn 
yield on such land could be increased an 
average of twenty-eight bushels to the acre. 
Other investigations showed that an ex- 
penditure of twenty-five dollars an acre for 
labor and fertilizers would increase the 
yield of peach trees 130 bushels an acre an- 
nually. It was proved that the fertilization 
of apple trees would result in an increase of 
twenty-seven barrels an acre, and that land 
given a sweet-clover-lime treatment would 
produce thirty-one bushels of corn as com- 
pared with fourteen bushels from untreated 
land. While thousands of farmers are not 
availing themselves of the knowledge science 
is developing, other thousands are using this 
new information tothe great benefit of them- 
selves and the public at large. 


Farm Machinery 


N HUNDREDS of ways and places scien- 

tific research is adding so largely to agri- 
cultural efficiency that, notwithstanding the 
rapid growth of our population, food is 
abundant and prices remain comparatively 
low. Machines are now available that will 
seed a row sixty feet wide at the rate of three 
miles an hour. This means that one machine 
will seed 150 acres a day. Other machines 
provide no less astonishing results in plowing, 
harvesting, binding and threshing. Many 
Western farms use wagon trains, each hav- 
ing a hauling capacity of 2000 bushels of 
wheat and pulled by a single tractor. Ma- 
chinery is commencing to do for farming 
what it has already done for manufacturing. 
True, the revolution has barely commenced, 
for out of 86,000,000 horse power used on 
American farms, only 3,000,000 of it is pro- 
duced by machinery. 

There is a real need for inventive genius 
to find a way to automatize truck farming. 
We already have cotton-picking machinery, 
but none is available to pick such things as 
peas and beans and to get crops like the sugar 
beet out of the handicraft stage. We are 
already using some of the carbon-dioxide 
waste from our steel plants and cement mills 
for fertilizing purposes, and experiments 
have shown that plants exposed to electric 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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““T Was 


to Riverside, after five years in Hollywood, he cer- 

tainly got a royal reception. Atlanta couldn’t 
have done any better. The Rotary Club, the Kiwanis 
Club, the Lions Club, all got right together, agreed to bury 
the hatchet not in each other for the time being, and 
coéperated in the greatest Welcome Home banquet the 
Ralston Hotel ever prepared. There was seventeen 
speeches alone, not counting any of the drunks that rose 
and said a word or two hundred and fifty. 

As the boss had asked me to stick around until closing 
time and lock up the store, I got there late, and missed— 
hot dog!—all the oratory except Mayor John T. Stone’s 
introduction of the guest of honor as “‘the local boy of 
whom Riverside is proudest of, a great actor, a credit to 
the screen, a world-wide favorite, and the star of such 
super-extra-ultra productions as Fires of Passion, Flames 
of Passion, Blazes of Passion, Conflagrations of Passion, 
Holocausts of Passion, and Ignited Youth, and many 
others too; and, ladies and gentlemen—I might say 
especially ladies—last but, I must say, not least, a young 
man who has not proved unattractive to ladies of the fair 
sex.’”’ And with that he glanced roguishly at some of them 
in front of him and then to a girl sitting at Jack’s right. 

Janet! Janet Wood, by all that was holy! My Janet, 
the only female at the guest table, sitting next to Jack 
Merrill! 

And let me say now, when I say “‘my Janet,’’ I don’t 
have to swear to it. I don’t have to swear to anything. 
My word’s good. “‘Bascom McNutt’s word,” people used 
to say, “‘is as good as some men’s bond.”” And anybody in 
Riverside’ll tell you that all I’d have had to do was snap 
my fingers and Janet would have broke a ulna getting 
to me. 

But did I take advantage of her like that? No, sir, 
I didn’t, and I’ll tell you why. Janet was a fine girl—still 
is, as likely as not. But, somehow, during the past year, 
my taste had changed. It had gone, to put it brutally, 
from brunet to blond. 

In other words, when I started going with her I had an 
ideal. I’d been keeping my eyes open for one for some 
time, studying the whole field, Mary Fuller, Ethel Clayton, 
Blanche Sweet, Anna Q. Nilsson, Florence Lawrence, and 


\ X y ELL, sir, when Jack Merrill finally did come back 


'» “A Hero," She Interrupted. 


finally I’d spotted mine— Miss Anita Stewart. Then Janet 
came along, and Janet looked like Miss Stewart. 

And there never was a man truer to an ideal than I was 
to Miss Stewart, and Janet, too, for that matter, until last 
year I saw Miss Gloria Love in that masterpiece of the 
silver sheet, Where Are My Uncles? And Miss Love was 
blond. 

Now Janet of course couldn’t look like Miss Stewart 
and Miss Love at the same time, but I wasn’t the kind of 
fellow that would hold that against her. Say she didn’t 
look like Miss Love—and still she was a mighty nice girl. 
I could. have shook her if I’d wanted to, but what would 
have been the use of being narrow-minded about the 
thing? To put it bluntly, I’d have married her anyway. 

And now there she was, the only woman up there, sitting 
at Jack Merrill’s side. 

Jack, as I don’t have to tell anybody who read in the 
Cinema Magazine that he got fifteen thousand berries a 
week from the Dandy Art Films, Inc., got seven thousand 
five hundred berries a week from the Dandy Art Films, 
Inec., not counting the quarters that girls like Janet sent 
to him for autographed photographs. 

Another thing about Jack, which few movie fans are 
aware of, is that Jack and me are buddies, and have been 
ever since we delivered Enquirer-Suns together every 
morning. But our paths through life separated when we 
was about nineteen. Jack went into the movies. and I into 
the retail drug business, beginning at the bottom as soda 
jerker. Jack made good, became a leading man, a star, 
and finally had his picture took shaking hands with Jackie 
Coogan. And I, for my part, have not failed altogether 
either. No longer ago than yesterday there was a rumor 
about the store that any week now might see me promoted 
to the cigar counter. It wouldn’t surprise me at all. 

Well, after the banquet that night there was a dance. 
I saw Jack do the first fox trot with Janet, and then, while 
the flower of Riverside ganged him for the next, I got 
Janet. 

‘““What’s this?”’ I said. ‘How was the error made?”’ 

“What error?”’ she demanded. 

“You up there,”’ I explained, ‘‘with the leading grocers, 
bankers, fish merchants, secretaries of good-roads com- 
mittees, and bootleggers.”’ 


‘““Jack, You Were Wonderful!"’ 


Ah, but she looked lovely then! Blackbit 
diamonds in her eyes, roses in her cheeks. If 
to myself sadly, she looked a little like Miss Le 
girl she’d be! : 

“‘T won the place next to him,” she said. 

“Won it! How? One throw, high man, 

“‘Tdiot!’’ she come back. I used to let h 
a lot of things like that. ‘‘I won it in a con 
“‘T was the only girl in town that answe 
tions right—what was the color of his hair, | 
his eyes, his height, his weight, his birth date, | 
song, his favorite flower, his favorite color, his} 
most important rédles, and one other thi 
member.” 

“‘Could it have been his temperature?” I 
master mind run this contest?” om 

“The Ledger,” she said. ‘‘Don’t you ever 

““Why should I?” I answered. And I ha 
She couldn’t say a word. => 

“Well,”’ I went on, ‘“‘how’d you like hit 

She turned her nose very much upt 
sary,” she asked, “‘that I should tell you ¥ 
cinema actor is?”’ a 

‘“‘Come, come, little girl,’ I rebuked h 
be happy together we certainly mustn’t sta 
important secrets from each other.” 

“You presume, Mr. McNutt,” she reto 
may not be aware of it, being the goof t 
there are some things too sacred to tell a 

“Yes,” I flashed right back at her, ‘‘a sod 
right, but one that’s liable to be the cigar ¢ 
now—and then I reckon you’ll sing an 

That shot must have staggered her, » 
without another word. I could have sna 
then and there if I’d wanted to, but w 
I wasn’t in any hurry. 

However, it was always like that betwe 
just give and take, that’s all—and I wasn’ 

Then, snatching the opportunity, I we 
howdy to good old Jack. All I had to do to 
trip up three choir singers—two contraltos an 
four blondes, twelve members of the First Ba 
Women’s Bible Study Class, and one autogr? 


» x country-club members, three professional 
girls who thought they looked like Nita 
who thought Nita Naldi looked like her. 
jvas in front of him. 

arst time I’d seen Jack in five years. About 
< d always said to myself, them sheiks! Out 
qrwood, flinging wild parties every night, 
sid jack like it was water, racing around the 
somobiles, and putting over the old flowery 
ihe femmes—they were the sheiks, all right! 
s/ed to me that Jack mightn’t be one of them, 
Hnot be in the gang, you know, all just a lot 
» her. 

Jiw him, surrounded there by the créme de la 
(ot the biggest surprise of my life. I never 
sred-looking bird! To be sure, he never was 
yepper when he was in Riverside. I could 
y girl he ever had away from him by just 
singers—but did I do it? No, sir! I had all 
4 ted, without taking my buddy’s. 

}; was now, just the same. ‘‘Bascom,”’ he 
niy ear when I got to him, “help me get out 
+t stand it.”” He was desperate. 

jne has got to call for help but once. ‘“‘ Leave 
J,” I said. “All-we’ll have to do is walk 


‘he Riverside expeditionary force. ‘‘ Ladies,”’ 
'w you'll excuse Mr. Merrill for the evening 
(to you that his gray-haired old mother has 
| At this very minute she is up in his suite 
in, waiting for her boy, waiting to kiss him, 
her arms, to congratulate him on his won- 
in Catastrophes of Passion, Debacles of 
thaos of Passion, his latest pictures. Think, 
. gray-haired old mother. I know you'll 
{tis a mother’s wish.” 
fon the verge of tears they said they would, 
‘our way to the elevator. 
im,” he said as the car started up, ‘‘I forgot 
Sout my mother. She isn’t exactly gray- 
‘is, she’s in the movies now. She’s ——” 
er word, Jack,’ I said. “It was my error; 
re won’t say anything else about it. We’ll 
ject drop.” 
ed to say —— 


” 


“Jack,” I said, “‘I’ll be offended if you say any more. 
I admit the error. Isn’t that enough?” 
He shrugged his shoulders. 


II 


HEN we reached his suite we found two fellows 

lounging in the easy-chairs, reading movie maga- 
zines. They didn’t look up when we came in, and Jack 
seemed at a loss as to what to do first. 

Finally he spoke hesitatingly: ‘‘Charlie—Henry—this 
is Mr. MeNutt.”’ 

They sprang up and shook hands athletically. ‘‘Glad to 
meet anybody named MeNutt,’’ Charlie said. 

“And now,” Jack went on after a pause, “‘would you 
boys mind sitting in another room for a while? Mr. Mc- 
Nutt and I want to talk.” 

“No trouble at all, boss,” Charlie said heartily, and they 
went out. 

Jack waited until they were out of earshot. ‘‘They’re 
my valets,’”’ he explained in a low voice, “both of them.” 

“Where’s the third relief?’’ I asked. 

“Well,” he said doubtfully, “I got two because Doug 
Fairbanks came to me and said if I was any kind of star at 
all I’d have two valets, not just one, like any ham actor. 
He said Tom Meighan had five and Charlie Chaplin 
twelve.” He shook his head. “‘They’re a lot of worry, al- 
ways hanging around and wanting things to do. In the 
big towns I send them to all the six-day bicycle races. Now 
I’ve bought them a lot of movie magazines and they read a 
lot.” 

He dropped into a chair and stretched out, closing his 
eyes. 

Finally he come around to speaking, and it was with a 
suddenness that made me jump. 

“Bascom,” he shot it out, ‘I’m in love.” 

Well, I had to laugh. ‘‘You old sheik, you!’’ I said. 
“In love! I know you actors—all the time sheiking! 
Love!”’ I haw-hawed. 

He jumped to his feet and began pacing up and down. 
“Don’t be silly,” he said. “I’m in love, really.’ 

“Well,” I said, “why get fussed? You're the great lover, 
ain’t you? The Cinema Magazine said so. All you got to 
do is go right out and knock her cold.” 

“That rot!’”? He sat down again. ‘‘And, Bascom, she’s 
in love with another man too.” 
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“Gee, Jack,’’ I sympathized, 
I know her? It isn’t Miss 


That was another angle. 
“that’s tough. Who’s she? 
Gloria Love, is it?”’ 

He laughed. ‘No,’ he said, “‘it isn’t Miss Love. It’sa 
Riverside girl I met tonight. Miss Wood, her name is— 
Janet Wood.” 

Well, for a minute you could have knocked me over with 
ahammer. “Janet Wood, eh?’’ I said finally, when I got 
my voice back. ‘‘And she said she was in love with another 
man?’’ He nodded. I certainly felt sorry for my old pal 
at that minute. I went over and patted him on the back. 
“Jack,” I said, “‘you’re right; you ain’t got a Chinaman’s 
chance. I happen to know she’s in love—and who with.” 

“T know, I know.”’” He was impatient. ‘I was talking 
with her at dinner. She don’t like my type. Too effete— 
that’s what she said. What she wants is a hero, a fellow 
who’s brave and strong and all that—the kind of fellow 
she’s int love with.” 

“‘Did she tell you,” I asked casually, ‘‘the name of this 
fellow?”’ 

“Of course.”’ 

“And ;” 

“Tom Mix!” 
he-men.” 

Well, if you think I was astonished at the first news, you 
ought to have seen me then! Tom Mix! Her—in love 
with a cowboy! And me—where, I wondered, did she 
think I was going to get off? 

I was so shook that I got up with him and we paced the 
floor together. For a while all I could do was wish I could 
choke her a little—just enough—not too much. And then, 
when I’d seethed for a few minutes, I said to myself, what 
the blazes! Too good, eh! Not only too good for Jack 
Merrill but too good for me also! Who’d she think she 
was—Gloria Love? 

And then, the very second that name hit me I got a idea. 
Gloria Love! I’m that way, you know—get a idea and go 
after it. Why should I worry over Janet Wood when there 
was Gloria Love? If she could aim for Tom Mix, why 
shouldn’t I 

I grabbed Jack by the shoulder. ‘“‘Old man,’ I said, 
“‘we’re pals, aren’t we?’’ He put out his hand and we 
shook. “Allright, then, Jack, we’re together on this thing. 
You’d be pretty grateful to me if I fixed it so’s you could 

(Continued on Page 153) 


He ground out the name. ‘She likes 


“If at the End of Two Years it Hasn’t Leaked Out You Can Touch Me for Another Five Hundred, Understand?"' 
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ATE on the 
afternoon 
before 


Christmas Day I 
found, at the tem- 
porary blocked 
doors in theragged 
walls of what had 
been the Dower 
House, bright 
wreaths of holly; 
holly with its brit- 
tle enameled 
leaves and burn- 
ing red berries. 
They were shaken 
by a bleak wind; 
but, dark green in 
the rapidly fading 
light, they pre- 
served intact, 
through the 
wreckage, the con- 
tinuity of a spirit 
of Christmas. 
Dorothy. or 
course, had hung 
the wreaths there. 
That was her affair 
almost entirely: 
she had been born 
on Christmas, and 
it had given her a 
special sense of re- 
sponsibility and 
pleasure in her 
birthday. After 
childhood I had 
lost practically all 
interest in what 
became purely a 
material occasion 
of presents and 
turkey; and, 
through a long pe- : 
riod of years, there PHOTOS. BY PHILIP 8. WALLACE, PHILADELPHIA 

were very few to 

give me presents or to whom I wished, or even had, to give. 
I got out of the habit of it, adopting the attitude that holi- 
days were no more than a nuisance. 

But Dorothy, as I have intimated, quickly changed that. 
She simply wouldn’t have it: for a month before, she took 
on an air of great superiority and mystery; there were 
numerous drawers—even when we had less than nomoney— 
into which I was expressly forbidden to look; and, as 
December advanced, there was hardly a level surface 
of the house, save the floors, that wasn’t heaped with 
small bundles tied up in white tissue paper and marked 
with the cheerfulest of labels and familiar names. She 
would drive out into the woods with John Hemphill, 
and, returning with a wagonload of laurel, we’d put it 
over the mantels, around the pictures and twist it 
along the handrails of the stairs. Then she would buy 
as big a branch of mistletoe as we could afford, and as 
many holly wreaths, hang the mistletoe over a door- 
way and the wreaths in the windows, and sit down, 
for a moment, exhausted and contented in her heart. 

But it wasn’t only with greens that she bedecked 
the Dower House—she filled it with the pictorial 
glamour of a Christmas card, one of those cards with 
church windows shining over snow in an aureate eve- 
ning light musical with earols. And, rising as early 
and as eagerly as any child, she would watch me open 
the presents she had succeeded in getting for me. 
Through the last few years, with only ourselves in the 
dining room, the kitchen, with a turkey of its own, had 
held a confusion of young excited voices—Martha’s 
children and William’s boy, Devere, and some, I sus- 
pected, who belonged to neither, were gathered there 
for gifts and dinner. They’d come in to see us, small 
dark ingratiating figures in fantastic paper caps or gilt 
crowns, blowing on wooden horns with appropriate 
trifles clasped in damp hands; they would inspect the 
little Christmas tree on a side table, glittering with 
spun glass and a powdered silver; and then Martha 
would urge them back into the region of the kitchen. 

This Dorothy managed as wellas possible ina rented 
house; but it was the holly on the deserted walls that 
expressed most of her feeling. The succession of 
Christmas Days in the Dower House I couldn’t wholly 
recapture: certainly through the last years of his life 
we went for dinner to Judge Hemphill’s—he was 


Dorothy’s uncle—where there was champagne and the 
noblest plum puddings imaginable. That, at least, wasn’t 
an illusion created by a special sentiment for the past—no 
puddings like Lily Hemphill’s were made now. Who, to- 
day, owned the patience for their long preparation? Where 
were such spices, such brandy, to lend their flavor to life? 
And I doubted if a man comparable to the exceedingly 
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Following that it had been our habit 
at the Dower House; and, with the pr 
tables against the wall, at every hanc 
kind or better we moved in concert to’ 
We played with Moses Worth, han 
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\the fact that Channing Way, sitting equably 
4 very often could fill a flush with a two-card 
Aid draw three jacks to a single jack he had 
I thought, played romantically; she won, 
} than the others, and, like Dorothy, had in- 
(luck. Dorothy shuffled a rabbit’s foot, un- 
red and tied with a blue ribbon, as much as 
¢ds; while I accompanied the bad luck which 
| a bitter half-audible undertone. 
lasting without variation through a reach of 
n to stop, to become, with so much else, a 
zot, the truth was, a little tired of it; as we 
m afraid, some of our geniality evaporated. 
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figures. There, as well, a heroic bowl of punch was 
mixed with ceremony and consumed with a large 
disregard for consequences. In the West Chester of 
that day women, beyond a seasonable glass of apple 
toddy, a single cup of eggnog, like a fragrant double 
cream, didn’t, in such a sense, drink. 

I waited aside, in a scene that, before it ended, 
was to become my own, wishing that the verbal sal- 
lies, the friendliness, might include me; and I re- 
called it, it was re-created for me, while I stood in 
the bitter wind, the lowering dusk, gazing at the 
holly on* the temporary nailed doors of what was 
left of my house. 

The doors were covered to make it as com- 
fortable as possible, through the winter, for the 
workmen within. A blaze was kept up in the 
open fire of what had been the hall; whoever was 
passing fed it with the ends of newly sawed planks 
and broken sections of old moldings; it cast an 
agreeable radiance over the dusty bare interior 
and, like the holly wreaths, preserved through a 
scene and period of desolation a sense of unin- 
terrupted vital warmth. Usually, somesmall kegs 
of nails were near; they were admirable seats; 
and, in our overcoats and gloves, Dorothy and | 
would sit and smoke and wonder what, currently, 
was going forward. 

The excavation for the cellar immediately fol- 
lowed the destruction of the existing house; a 
concrete floor was to take the place of a tramped 
earth undisturbed since the footfalls of 1712; and, 
under the kitchen, there had been no cellar at all. 
We were adding, as well, to the back of the house, 
carrying it out in the severe line of the original, 
and that had to be dug for. Through the day 
there were the sustained sounds of picks and the 
ringing of shovels; the earth mounted in brown 
piles outside and was carried away by a melancholy 
patient white horse in a two-wheeled cart. 

In the light of the sun that hole—for the moment it 
was nothing more—unprotected by any floors or roof, 
seemed small and purely casual. Its beams—the trunks 
of trees from which the bark had never been removed— 
appeared inadequate to the task, the weight, they had 
so long and so stoutly supported. But now two cen- 
turies, two and some odd years, had shredded away their 
bark, changing the fibers into a rotted dust—they might 
have been made of a compressed fine dust. Yet the 
stone arches that upheld the fireplaces above, the half- 

circular recesses like other but flueless hearths, were as 
solid as Roman masonry. They were not to be disturbed 
and I was glad; it was my feeling that the foundations of 
the Dower House must not be troubled. 

The workmen descended to their digging by ladder, 
carrying up the dirt in hods padded to their shoulders: 
there was nothing distinctly modern in the operations, no 
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machinery filling the places of men. It was all admirably 
local, traditional to the trades involved and the neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Okie’s passion for detail was as inexhaustible 
as mine, but his took a practical direction: nothing was 
taken out of the house or put in that he wasn’t aware of. 
Ultra serious, he watched every proceeding; and when he 
wasn’t satisfied, when there was the slightest discrepancy 
between a specification and materials or labor, it was all 
to be done again. But he was fortunate in Mr. Farra, the 
contractor. There was no hurry or impatience, and not a 
trace of substitution, in Mr. Farra’s person. He was so 
anxious to be completely honest that getting an opinion 
from him was not easy; he’d think they might reach a 
certain stage by a time indicated; there was no reason, he 
could then see, why they shouldn’t—if the weather stayed 
as it was, and the millwork, or the stone, was promptly 
delivered. 

He, too, was a serious man—I never had the pleasure of 
seeing him in the parades, the regalia, of the Redmen of the 
World—and heseemed, 
in what he did, to be 
well—deliberate. But 
that, I came to the con- 
clusion, was more ap- 
parent than real, at 
least where his own 
highly trained hands 
were concerned—what- 
ever he did looked so 
simple as to present no 
difficulty. Saws obeyed 
him _perfectly—bring- 
ing back to me the early 
plank walk and inef- 
fectual ax—and planes 
took off to the thick- 
ness of paper what 
wood he meant to re- 
move. 

Yes, Mr. Okie could 
have found no better 
instrument for the re- 
alization of his plans, 
his multitudinous blue 
prints. He had a fa- 
natical honesty of his 
own; and, like Mr. 
Farra, he held speed to 
bea lesser quality than 
infinite care. He 
equally wasn’t given to 
hasty pronouncements. 
The truth about him, I 
suspected, was that, 
like me, he lived almost 
wholly in an immate- 
rial world, not of words 
but of regretted old 
Pennsylvania houses; 

(Continued on 
Page 134) 
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AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS, 
Sept. 4, 1917. 
UR last days in Paris " 
() were full ones. On 
August twenty-ninth 
the lieutenant colonel of the 
engineer regimentstationed 
at St.-Nazaire appeared at 
headquarters. He is 
Charles G. Dawes, of 
Illinois, a very old friend of 
General Pershing, their ac- 
quaintance dating back to 
Lincoln, Nebraska, where 
Pershing was a cavalry lieu- 
tenant on college duty in 
the early nineties, and 
Dawes a struggling young 
lawyer. I remember meet- 
ing him in 1901 when I was 
assistant chief of the In- 
sular Bureau of the War 
Department, and he was 
President McKinley’s 
Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. He came in to see 
the general one day just 
before we left Washington 
to*come over here, and from 
their conversation it rather 
struck me at the time that 
weshould see him over here 
fairly soon. 

The general has a plan 
for coérdinating the pur- 
chase of our several supply 
departments, which, 
strangely enough, seems 
never to have been at- 
tempted before. Each sup- 
ply department has its own 
purchasing officers. When 
supplies are needed they go into the market for bids, with- 
out regard for other branches of the Army or other depart- 
ments of the Government. They bid against each other, 
they pay different prices for the same things, and often 
one supply department will be out for articles which are on 
hand, surplus and unneeded, in some other. It is bad 
enough in peacetime at home, but in the theater of war, 
three thousand miles from America, where prices are high, 
and not only ourselves but our Allies are in the market for 
every conceivable kind of munitions of war and army sup- 
plies, it would mean ruinous prices, inevitable shortages in 
certain commodities, and equally inevitable friction with 
our friends. He has confidence in Dawes’ business ability, 
for in the years since he first knew him Dawes has become a 
great banker and amassed a fortune, and he has implicit 
faith in his integrity and patriotism. 

From what little I have seen of his friend I share the 
chief’s feeling. He is organizing a general purchasing 
board, and intends placing Colonel Dawes in charge of it 
as general purchasing agent. The title is really inaccurate, 
for it is not desired that Dawes shall do any actual buying 
or have any money accountability. The several supply de- 
partments are each to name a purchasing officer, and these 
men are to constitute the purchasing board, reporting to 
Dawes. He will codrdinate their efforts, prevent competi- 
tive bidding against each other or our Allies. Incidentally, 
his activities are not to be confined to France and Great 
Britain, but are to extend to neutral countries as well. It 
ought to relieve our shipping of a tremendous task in get- 
ting supplies to us. Dawes is to organize the liaison with 
our Allies in the same activities, and is to be given a very 
free hand as to men and methods. 

My own contacts with him have been agreeable. He is 
very much under the shadow of the popular opinion as to 
army red tape, and like most civilians fails to see that it is 
largely due to treasury and accounting-department rules 
made by civilians themselves. His own department prob- 
ably did its share when he was comptroller. I think our 
conversations have convinced him that no obstacles will 
be laid in his way by me and that no red tape will be wound 
around him by my people. 

The constant air of tutelage which our French friends 
practice toward us grows more marked as the day 
approaches when we shall shift from the city to the army 
zone, from the zone of the politicians to the zone of the 
soldiers. With them the commanding general is the su- 
preme power in the army zone, a strip of country of varying 
width which roughly parallels the front lines where troops 
are facing each other. The lines of authority areas distinctly 
divided as the frontier lines of France and Switzerland. 
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There came much talk about missions. Two things have 
developed in this war, and have crept into military nomen- 
clature—mission and liaison. When the war came and 
the British entered France, the French at once established 
a mission with them; when Joffre and Viviani went to 
America, it was a mission; and thither also came the mis- 
sion of Balfour; the mission of Udine; and the Japanese 
mission is now there; those from Liberia, Brazil, China, 
Cuba and other allies of ours may yet appear with out- 
stretched hand. 

When we landed at Boulogne the French mission with 
the American Headquarters met us on the pier, traveled 
with us to Paris, and has clung closer than a brother ever 
since. It has some elaborate letterheads; demands office 
room; interrupts work at times; is much in the way much 
of the time; and sometimes performs some very genuine 
service by its knowledge of who is who and what is what in 
France. It may be a mission militaire or a mission de 
liaison. The former is a body whose title conveys to 
French military minds the idea of some concentrated mili- 
tary authority, a body with some authority to act on ques- 
tions and to represent something or somebody. The latter 
is a mission to link up French and Americans, to smooth 
out difficulties arising from difference of language and or- 


‘ganization; to keep one commander informed of what the 


other is doing; to aid in codperation; to carry special cor- 
respondence, and to interpret and straighten out mis- 
understandings. There is hardly a British or an American 
office which has not its special liaison with a corresponding 
office in the French service and with each, other. Our 
engineer, for example, in doing business with the French 
War Office gradually does business with the same individ- 
ual each time, and generally sends the same man to 
transact its affairs. It may be that an American officer is 
sent to stay in the French office and a French officer to re- 
main with the corresponding American office. That is 
liaison in the new military sense. We have had a mission 
de liaison which frequently tried to develop into a mission 
militaire, but it linked us only to the War Office. 

The commanding general in the zone des armées had no 
representative with us, and as the day drew near in which 
we were to be transferred to his sphere there were many 
rumors of what he would do to the mission we had had; of 
what generals and colonels he intended to send us, and 
generally of added complications in which we bade fair to 
keep the dapper-looking Frenchmen we had and to acquire 
a dozen more. Much rank on a mission is an embarrass- 
ment where the chief of staff of the headquarters to which 
it is accredited is a-mere lieutenant colonel, for when a 
general comes in the former feels inclined to bob up and 
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General March, in command, is a live energetic man, full 
of energy and aggressiveness, and I think will go far in the 
war if he gets achance. We had a very interesting after- 
noon. Some very efficient French officers are instructing 
our people and giving them French artillery methods. 

At luncheon, three hundred officers in one hall, the air- 
craft alarm sounded, and the telephone said German air- 
craft were flying over Besancon. At the alarm all go inside, 
and all people in buildings of more than one story go into 
the lowest. Nothing happened. For me the sounding of the 
alarm was coincident with the arrival of a waiter with 
some very good dessert, and for a moment I was really 
“alarmed,’’ but I lost nothing through it. 

We had a full afternoon, and left about four. We ran to 
Gray and had dinner, and then came home by midnight. 
At Gray we lingered over our coffee while De Chambrun 
gave his views on many things. He is one of our French 
liaison officers, a brother-in-law of Nick Longworth, and a 
great-grandson of Lafayette. Heisa good artilleryman, it 
is said, and is a rather likable fellow. If you happen to 
be a general, he thinks the general speaks the most per- 
fect French; and generally says the polite things which 
people are supposed always to like to hear. He passed 
two years and a half in Africa, going in at Algiers and 
coming out at the French Congo, was wounded, and so on. 
General Pétain says he has no superior as a field artillery- 
man for division artillery, which is very high praise. He 
talks very interestingly of Pétain, whom he knew as a major 
in their war college. He says Pétain despises politicians, 
and has risen in spite of them. We have that same idea, 
though there are not wanting signs that the general is look- 
ing on the politicians with a less severe eye than formerly. 

De Chambrun told of the last fight at Douaumont, some 
eight or nine months ago. The little president and Joffre, 
then already fallen from power, were out in the Verdun re- 
gion, and had reached Bar-le-Duc on their way back to 
Paris. Pétain had an officer there, to whom he telephoned 
the news that the French had won. Pétain was second in 
command, and Nivelle, later superseded by him, was first. 
The little president rubbed his hands with satisfaction at 
the news of victory and said to Joffre, ‘‘This has been a 
great day. It has consecrated Nivelle.’’ To which Joffre 
added, ‘‘And killed Pétain.’”’ The officer to whom Pétain 
had sent the news heard these remarks and repeated them 
to Pétain. 

After the fall of Nivelle, Pétain for four days was chief of 
staff and was then sent to succeed to his present command. 
In that four days, De Chambrun recounts that one night 
Pétain was in his office waiting for news, when a liaison 
officer from the president came in and asked for news for 
the president, to which Pétain replied: ‘Tell the president 
I have no news for him, and that if I had I should send it 
by one of my officers and not by you.”’ After his succession 
to the chief command, De Chambrun says one of Pétain’s 
officers called and said he had come to pay his respects and 
to congratulate him. He graciously replied to him in sub- 
stance: “Of course, you pay your respects, for they are due 
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from you. As for your congratulations, I do not care a 
damn for them.” 
This all madé interesting after-dinner talk, but sounds 
like romance to me. 
Sept. 30, 1917. 
HEN De Chambrun and I were motoring to Nancy 
yesterday we lost an hour through tire trouble in a 
small village where there was a French battery billeted. 
While there we observed the French soldiers in various 
attitudes of rest. It was time for their supper and they 
were eating on window sills, steps, tail gates of Lorraine 
chariots, the latter being the universal vehicle of the coun- 
try. It was a battery with which De Chambrun had 
served, he said, and he called up one of the men who was 
just through his supper, and was subjecting his teeth to 
a vacuum-cleaning process assisted by a straw, and began 
to talk to him. The contrast in this soldier’s demeanor 
to his superior officer, who was, of course, in uniform, as all of 
us are over here at all times, as compared to that of a British 
or American soldier under similar conditions, was very 
great. He was in a half-standing position, made no effort 
to stand up or to get his heels together, continued to pick 
his teeth, where an American or British soldier would have 
cracked his heels together and stood rigidly to attention. 
We hear much of the democracy which prevails between 
French officer and soldier, and perhaps this was an example 
of it. There is much ‘“‘ Mon colonel,” the familiar possessive 
form of address which is also used by all Spanish-speaking 
soldiers as “Mi coronel.”’ I take it to be of Latin origin, 
since the soldiers of all the Romance races use it. The 
British lay great stress on the standing to attention and 
saluting, claiming it as the very foundation of all discipline, 
the visible evidence of the complete submission of the will 
of the soldier to that of his superior. The attitude says to 
the onlooking world, “I am a soldier, and ready for serv- 
ice,’”’ his mind, will and body being in a position for instant 
response to superior demands. I am inclined naturally to 
accept the British and American view of it, and do not be- 
lieve in the French method. It lies at the basis of the 
offensive spirit which the British are showing on the Flan- 
ders front, and the absence of it underlies the defensive 
spirit which reigns at most portions of the French lines. 
Yet, the French are superb soldiers. They followed Na- 
poleon to the capitals of twenty European countries, and 
died for the empire by hundreds of thousands, and they 
stopped the German onrush at the Marne and at Verdun. 
The Commander in Chief has decreed that hereafter, ex- 
cept in case of emergency, all offices shall close on Sunday, 
and officers go out for the needed exercise, combining with 
exercise visits to neighboring points of interest. It may 
not last more than one Sunday, and of course it will end 
when operations begin, but come what may, I shall have 
had my hour. 
Oct. 10, 1917. 
E HAVE had a very interesting guest in the house for 
two nights—the military correspondent of the London 
Times, Colonel Repington. Perhaps most people who 
have read the Times— 
as I have in various 
parts of the world, in- 
cluding the Orient— 
have noted that its 
special military cor- 
respondent is evi- 
dently a man of 
military training. I 
remember some strik- 
ing things one used 
to read in it a few 
years ago—one par- 
ticularly interesting 
summary of Field 
Marshal Lord Wolse- 
ley’s career, at the 
time of his death, in 
which Repington 
pointed out that all 
Wolseley’s career, had 
been fought under the 
brilliant skies of Africa 
and Asia and that in 
his long active mili- 
tary life he had never 
led troops against a 
civilized foe. The 
Times accounts of the 
present war are all 
worth’ keeping, and 
Colonel Repington by 
his propaganda has 
contributed much to 
the success of the war. 
He is called colonel, 
wears the uniform of 
a British lieutenant 
colonel, and belongs to 
(Continued on 
Page 116) 
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American Wheat Abroad 


HE British have a way of testing out the political ef- 

fect of a proposition that is completely beyond the 
best practices in the United States. Once Baldwin lost out 
on a proposition akin to protection. Returned to power, 
Impire preference is to be tested out on public opinion. 
It is hard to devise a preference for the products of the 
Dominions that will not look like a food tax to the con- 
sumer in the United Kingdom. The price of bread is 
already too high, the working classes feel; so the new gov- 
ernment proceeds to try out public sentiment on meats and 
fruits. It is suggested that a million pounds sterling be 
used to facilitate the movement of meats and fruits from 
the Dominions to Great Britain. This may be in the nature 
of a freight subsidy, or something else. It is not the means 
but the idea that counts just at present. While the people 
of Great Britain are looking the proposition over, the sev- 
eral Dominions are trying to figure out where they would 
get on or get off. 

In calories, the Empire is more than self-sustaining. The 
Empire is an exporter of wheat; an importer of corn, flax- 
seed and oil seeds. Also an importer of sugar and meat. 
To make the Empire self-sustaining in all foodstuffs, Can- 
ada, Australia and New Zealand must replace the United 
States, Argentina and Denmark in the markets of the 
United Kingdom with supplies of chilled and frozen meat, 
cured pork, lard and dairy products. It is hoped that with 
a little central aid these Dominions could be placed in 
position to provide these supplies at prices as low as are now 
being paid to the United States, Argentina and Denmark, 


or lower; in other words, Empire unity without increase: 


in the prices of the foods, without a direct or indirect food 
tax. According to British opinion, the words are those of 
Baldwin, but the voice is that of Churchill. 

An excellent illustration of trade unity within the Empire 
is furnished by the arrangement between the Codpera- 
tive Wholesale Society of Great Britain and the Codpera- 
tive Wheat Pool of Western Australia. The former is an 
old-established society with large financial resources. The 
Western Australian wheat pool is a voluntary pool under 
governmental auspices, but without state financial aid, 
holding some twenty million bushels of wheat. The Brit- 
ish society is to finance the wheat pool. An advance 
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payment of three and a half shillings a bushel is to be made 
before the wheat leaves the farm. The importing society 
handles the shipping. Up to the present, wheat pools in 
the Dominions have operated under financial difficulties. 
But if large financial concerns in Great Britain ally them- 
selves with the Dominion wheat pools, the wheat growers 
of the United States and Argentina may face a bearish 
atmosphere when they offer their next crop of wheat on the 
markets of Europe. 


“Consumption Cured”’ 


HE Executive Committee of the Association of Na- 
f be Advertisers lately performed a useful public 
service in adopting and circulating strong resolutions de- 
ploring the recent increase in published advertisements of 
patent medicines offered as remedies for such ailments as 
tuberculosis and cancer, diseases which are at present 
regarded by the best minds of the medical profession as 
being incurable by drugs alone. 

These resolutions declare that inasmuch as statis- 
tics seem to indicate that the spreading of proper in- 
formation on the subject of tuberculosis has reduced 
deaths from this cause fifty per cent in the past ten years, to 
spread misinformation upon such a vital subject is to turn 
back the hands of the clock and to commit a social crime. 

Very much stronger language might have been employed 
without overstating the case. Taking money from the poor 
and suffering is not the worst offense of which nostrum 
venders and the publishers who print their advertising 
stand accused. The most harmful phase of the whole 
business is the stalling along of ignorant victims until it 
is too late for proper treatment to be effective. 

A large proportion of cases of both tuberculosis and 
cancer are completely curable if taken in time. Every day 
of delay in securing competent medical advice lessens the 
patient’s chances of recovery. Procrastination for even a 
few weeks, due to a desire to try out a course of patent 
medicine, may mean death instead of life. These diseases 
sometimes progress with great rapidity, and a month of 
shilly-shallying may make a light case grave or a curable 
case hopeless. 

Thanks to the tireless efforts of the better sort of adver- 
tisers and publishers, American advertising is by all odds 
the cleanest in the world. Some of the smaller newspapers 
furnish outstanding exceptions to the general rule. Even 
they in time will learn that dirty business drives away 
clean business. In the long run, it is clean business that 
pays. 

The Dominions Follow Suit 


HEN the United States refused tc become embroiled 
in the ugly tangles of nations who were showing 
little or no tendency to straighten things out for them- 
selves, the eager faultfinders at home and abroad seized 
upon that fact as just the ammunition needed for their per- 
sistent salvos of critical shrapnel. It was never quite clear 
what we were expected to do, except, of course, to write off 
the war loans and extend further credit. The fact that we 
elected to go about our own business until the time came 
when we could help to straighten out things was sufficient 
for the chorus of critics. It is interesting now to note that 
our policy of nonparticipation in Europe’s endless quarrels 
is being adopted elsewhere, even in quarters where it for- 
merly won the sharpest measure of reproof. 
Nonparticipation seems to be the keynote of the present 
attitude of the British Overseas Dominions. They are dis- 
playing a degree of independence, in fact, which rather 
hampers Downing Street. When Lloyd George considered 
a resort to arms as the remedy for his Near East blunders 
the Overseas Governments made it very clear that they 
would not support any such undertaking. They are now 
demanding the right to be consulted on the measures to 
guarantee French security if they are to be expected to par- 
ticipate in any consequences thereof. This attitude, how- 
ever, evidences a reluctance to accept anything that goes 
beyond the original covenant. 
The British Colonies have every reason to steer clear of 
Continental complications. They are situated geographi- 
cally so far away from Europe that they can have no direct 


M ath 


interest in European problems. They aren 
with Continental ideas or ideals. They do busir 
ferent lines and believe in democratic forms of eo 
which do not seem to work in Europe. They play 
nificent part in the war, with no racial axes to 
nothing to gain but the vindication of a cause. 
fered heavy losses in men and money and are stil] 
from the economic aftermath of the conflict, 
wonder that they now refuse to put themselves \ 
in any position where the murder of an archduk 
pute over a Balkan border line might inyoly 
another catastrophe? 

The Overseas Dominions are beginning to re 
of the truths which impelled the United State 
clear of entanglements after the supreme duty of 
tion in the war had been attended to. Occupy: 
tion that closely parallels our own, they are com; 
to the only logical and sane stand. That they a 
should serve as an effective answer to our own fe 


The American River’s Real 


HERE is much talk of the navigable riy 

United States. In truth we have, with the e: 
such tidal estuaries as the lower stretches of th 
the Delaware and the Columbia, few or no str 
gable in the commercial rather than in the tech 
of the word. The Ohio and the Mississippi, ther 
so, are carrying less traffic than they did fifty 
despite continuous artificial stimulation. 

Of all the streams that have figured in Rive 
bors bills, the Mississippi from St. Louis to Ni 
possibly is the most promising. After private al 
pal enterprise, with Federal aid, had failed 
to establish a profitable and dependable frei 
from St. Louis to the Gulf, the Federal Governm 
in directly. First as the Railroad Administrat 
the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, 
by enactment of the Sixty-eighth Congress, as 
Waterways Corporation, the United States (\ 
has operated a continuous freight service on thel 
since the war. The Inland Waterways Corpo: 
adjunct of the War Department, but it funl 
private transportation agency under the directi«( 
river-shipping men. Powerful twin-screw tugs) 
barges carrying a ten-freight-train load downsté 
miles an hour and upstream at half that spec 
steamers make the down trip to New Orleansh 
and the upstream pull in nine days. | 

The last line of defense of those who si 
rivers and barge canals can meet the rai 
ways in free competition for freight has bee 
that the selfishness of the railroads in 
change traffic with the inland waterways 
mental obstacle. But in the case of the Ink 
Corporation the United States Governm 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
compel 165 railroads to enter into inte’ 
with the Mississippi-Warrior rivers wate 
ments for the equitable division of accru 
joint hauls have been made with the two 
competitors, the Illinois Central on the € 
river and the Missouri Pacific on the we 
ment being the judge of the equity. 

The service still is not paying its way, bi 
canned goods from California by an all-water 
the Panama Canal more cheaply than tl 
haul them overland; cotton is shipped fr m 
Vicksburg to New England mills at a saving 


it may justify itself permanently. 

Whether success or failure, the Father of 
longer loaf his way from Lake Itasca to 
has been generating electricity at Keok 
and now a $35,000,000 power plant whi 
times the year-round capacity of Muscle S| 


barges. 


E and Germany, as I see B 
today, are working out a VY 
‘armistice. If the observa- 
{have taken with some pains in Germany and 
orrect, new forces for peace are at work, a new 
| liberalism is beginning to prove itself more 
n the attitude of two strange bulldogs bris- 
ye wrong kind of nationalism and excitable 
eedless phobias. 
chief actors in the codperation of the United 
: Britain and France at the London Conference 
tive. He is the kind of man who looks with 
‘action upon the conservative victories in the 
American elections. Nevertheless, he said to 
; that you will not go to Germany and France 
ng note of the fact that the hope of success 
| of codperative economic measures like the 
rests upon the continuance of French and 
valism. A strong swing to the Right in either 
many might bring back an extremism which 
) first from one side, then from the other, all 
istrusts, uncertainties, discouragements and 
res which now have begun to cool. Whatever 
esult of the Left tendencies upon the internal 
2 two countries, the governments of Herriot 
and the liberal spirit behind them are respon- 
ew willingness of the German masses to pay 
for the new willingness of the French people 
germans to do it.” 
much-quoted expression, originating, I believe, 
ical and facile mentality of Lloyd George. At 
e first time I ever heard it was during the 
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Genoa Conference when, during an informal conversation, 
he said: ‘‘The world must make up its mind what it is 
going to have from Germany. It is impossible to have both 
things, so the world must decide whether it will take beef 
or butter.” 

Few are the statesmen in Europe today who in private 
deny that the Poincaré policy was a policy of taking beef. 
The repeated denials of those who were carrying it for- 
ward that it was an imperialistic policy, the constant as- 
sertions that it was only a firm insistence on technical and 
other rights under the treaty of peace, never made a deep 
impression on European observers. To most of them it 
appeared that the Poincaré policy was a logical, clever, 
consistent, admirably realistic and coldly metallic policy, al- 
together adapted to obtain the maximum of gain to France, 
not only in the possession of new resources, not only in 
military and diplomatic domination of the Continent, not 
only in the elimination and isolation of Great Britain, but 
also in terms of obtaining the maximum of security, first 
from possibility of Germany’s recovery of her fighting 
capacity, and second from next-door competition in in- 
tense industrialism for which 
France and the French have 
a deeply rooted temperamental 
and philosophical distaste. 

The beef-taking policy to- 
ward Germany—the policy of 
dismembering the victim 
rather than putting her on her 
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way to recovering so that she could give 
reparations milk—is one which the aver- 
age statesman in neutral countries of 
Europe has no difficulty in outlining. Whatever the 
Poincaré policy may have been, a policy which France 
might well have adopted would be built upon definite aims, 
definite means and definite facts. 

It is not necessary for me to outline these elements as if 
they constitute a collection of data and a set of conclusions 
of my own. The outline of policy has been discussed be- 
hind the closed doors in Europe ever since the initiative 
of the Clemenceau style of peacemaking, but more par- 
ticularly after the National Bloc took power in French 
politics and Briand was forced out. 

Let us imagine a French adherent of the beef-taking 
policy instructing his lieutenants; let us imagine a theo- 
retical premier of France talking to the inner circle. He 
might say with some wisdom as follows: 

“Not since the zenith of Napoleon’s power has France 
had the possibility of unobstructed domination of the 
Continent which is now open to her. The ancient enemy, 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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Yesterday 


Sweet are the Uses of Advertising 


What the Dramatic Critics 
Write 


“A fair play, not as enjoy- 
able and stimulating as some 
wonderful ones I have seen.” 


“Good plot, but lacking in 
genuine thrills and interpreted 
half-heartedly.” 


“Magnificent hokum. Bril- 
liant audience was half asleep.” 


What the Theaters Print 


“a2. ENJOYABLE AND 
STIMULATING. .. WONDERFUL.” 
“GOOD PLOT 


“MEAGNURTCHING RMR, (os 5 oe sis 
BRILLIANT AUDIENCE.” 


—Arthur L. Lippman. 
Cold 


HE Ark sprang a leak when the storm was the worst. 
The Monkey, observing the accident first, 


Inserted his tail through 


the break in the wood, 


Averting the danger as long as he could. 


But cold was the 
water and cold 
was the blast; 

The Monkey was 
forced to give 
over at last, 

Withdrawing the 
tail, which, 
young Monkeys 
are told, 

Because of his gal- 
lantry always is 
cold. 


The Dog to the 
peril sublimely 
arose, 

Defending the 
breach with a 
resolute nose, 

Till, even too frigid 
to bark at a cat, 

He sank with a 
frostbitten muz- 
zle; and that 

Is why, as all 
friends of the 
Dogunderstand, 

His nose is so cold 
on the back of 
your hand. 


They aroused Mrs. 
Noah with cries 
of alarm. 

She plugged up the 
hole with a lily- 
white arm; 


(Gy 
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Omnes 
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DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


An Intimate Outline of History, No. 5. Ca@sar Bridges the Rhine 


But cold grew the brine as a Logical Fact, 
Obliging the skipper’s good mate to retract 
A limb so enduringly frigid, that still 
The feminine elbow is pointedly chill. 


Now came Captain Noah; ’twas time that he 
came, 

For big was the aperture, wide was the same, 

And bigger and broader and wider it grew, 

And Noah sat down where the water surged 
through. 


He sat while his cattle ship wallowed and luffed 

Where porpoises gamboled or grampuses puffed. 

He sat through the tempest when billows ran high 

And navies of icebergs rode glittering by. 

Through all of the cruise he enduringly sat, 

Until the Ark grounded on Mount Ararat. 

He sat in the wet—so you needn’t inquire 

Why Men always stand with their backs to the fire. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Conscript Fathers, 

17 Appian Way, Rome, It, 
Gentlemen, Regarding the 
Conversation I had with your 
Mr, Cassivs about your 


hall I put 
a lot of Swell 


ae aol var Rye ecncth) chr we dictation is a lot 
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Only a Chorus Girl 


DO not possess one of those proud aloof na} 

take no interest in the affairs of others. | 
trary, if there is any talk about one of my frie 
money, I want to be informed. So when I; 
blossoming out a bit recently in the form of a1j 
fur overcoat, and a more than usually exper) 
breath, I wanted to know. 

“Tt’s a secret,’’ Bill told me when he was qt 
were alone. ‘“‘I wouldn’t let my wife in on it f} 
She thinks I have been speculating, but the tr] 

i 


have been making a bit as an author.” 
“But you can’t write a letter in decent E 
jected. j; 
“Don’t have to,” Bill said. “Listen!” Ani 
to explain the confession type of fiction. 
There are, it seems, many magazines which ji 
edly genuine life stories written by the peopleh 
“You begin something like this; hit them) 
right off,” Bill said. ‘‘‘I am only a chorus r 
: hearts 


Elegant One Story Apts. : 
To be Erectea Toe 


mister Caesars 


Snappier Since he took 
that Correspondence 
4 Business Course 
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ing back over those busy 

years, to find how little 
of my time and thought had 
been going to my children. 
It wasn’t that I willfully shut 
myself away from them; it 
wasn’t that they deliberately 
cut themselves off from my 
company. But my son and at 
least one of my daughters, the 
two beings who should have 
stood closer to me than any- 
thing else in the world, seemed 
to become fretful shadows 
who couldn’t understand 
their father any more than I 
could understand them. They 
were either always wanting 
things or always losing things. 
Ithink Iwas impatient of some 
vague incompetency about 
them. They couldn’t be or- 
ganized and systematized and 
held down to any sort of 
schedule. I nursed the delu- 
sion that their mother was 
managing them, but there 
were times when I could see 
that her control over them 
was a soothing piece of fiction, 
and little more. 

Newton, for some reason, 
stands a more phantasmal 
figure than does his sister 
Natalie. Newt and I, forsome 
reason, never jibed from the 
first. Even when he was a 
child, I guess I was too rough 
in my play with him. He was 
delicate and fussy as a young- 
ster, and those were two things 
I hadn’t much patience with. 
He was more of a critic than 
a creator, though he had a 
will of his own. Even in his 
teens he acquired the trick of 
saying cutting things about 
characters he didn’t sympa- 
thize with and resorting to a 
sort of verbal fencing to jus- 
tify his position. There was 
a feminine streak in him, 
though his mother always 
claimed this stood the evi- 
dence of some finer nature. 
Perhaps so; I want to be fair 
with my own flesh and blood. 
I’ve always been ready to step aside and help poor old 
Newt over a bit of rough going. Perhaps he’d be a stronger 
man today if he hadn’t been helped so much. God knows I 
wanted him to be strong. But I didn’t seem to have much 
to work with. 

Newt was strong for Beauty—which he always seemed 
to be spelling with a capital B—and my claim is that 
power always gets you farther than prettiness. There was 
a time, in fact, when Newt accused me of glorying in his 
weakness. He got worked up enough to turn on me and 
say that I deliberately kept him weak and used him as a 
foil toshow off my ownstrength. AndIJ even had asneaking 
admiration for the boy in that momentary mood of passion. 
It made him seem more of aman. Yet he liked power the 
same as the rest of us, only he had to take it secondhand. 

He liked to sit behind the wheel of a big racing car 
someone else had built for him. He liked to run a hydro- 
plane someone else had put together for him. He liked to 
make a splash with money that someone else had ac- 
cumulated for him. And, oddly enough, he liked women. 
He had a peculiar affinity for them and a peculiar under- 
standing of them. I never had much time in my life for 
philandering around with females, and I couldn’t under- 
stand a man, a real he man, being tangled up with a 
petticoat and putting his hunger for ladies before his 
natural hunger for success. 

Newt couldn’t even understand how, if you’re going to 
make the big grade, you’ve got to save every ounce of 
steam for the haul. I can still see the wonder in his eye, 
after we’d established our own parcel express company, 
when I landed on him like a ton of bricks for shipping a 
box of books over our rival’s line. That was giving traffic 
to the enemy. It never even occurred to him to be loyal 
to the old man’s road. He apparently couldn’t see it, 


[i DISTURBS me, in look- 
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“‘what Have You Done?’’ I Inquired, With a Ghost of a Smile 


even after I’d bluntly pointed out to him that it was the 
old man’s road that was buying his bread and butter for 
him—and also his Chinese prints and champagne. He 
tried to get even by protesting he wished he’d been born 
poor, claiming that money didn’t mean much to him 
anyway. Perhaps it didn’t. But he let his mother connive 
often enough to get a thousand or two out of me for one 
of those little European excursions of his that were sup- 
posed to make young America strong for culture. 

My Natalie was another hard nut to crack. I used to 
look at her sometimes and wonder if she was really the 
child of my loins, for Natalie had something which didn’t 
come from either her mother or me. She had a fearless 
and cold-eyed finish that is supposed to belong only to the 
patricians. She preferred to draw a curtain over the fact 
that instead of coming out of a chateau she came out of a 
snake-fence state in the Middle West. She always wanted 
to be the right thing; but I can’t say she was equally 
anxious to do the right thing. She could be conscienceless 
to gain her own end; but after pulling an especially raw 
deal on you, she could look so much like Newt’s statue of 
Victory with wings on that you felt you were rather 
honored to be the object of even her oblique attention. 

Nattie was always a pretty girl, but she was not always 
an approachable one. She was moody and languid and 
petulant, and when she was crossed she could be as spiteful 
as a ball of she copperheads. 

I don’t think even her own mother understood her. 
Newt did, I think, possibly because they belonged to the 
same generation. I remember once how she’d defended 
Newt by claiming he was high strung; and when I barked 
back, ‘“‘ Yes, high strung on his mother’s apron strings,” 
she eyed me with a cool scorn that made me feel as though 
I'd kicked a cripple. 
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My Nattie’s gre 
it seems to me, wa 
expected life to give 
thing for nothing, | 
willing to pay as 
She reminded me 
those penny weigh 
used to keep on o 
platforms, which p 
give your correct y 
your fortune and t 
musical air, all for 
Nattie thought lif 
be that way. She 
a grand opera, a ti 
mance that read lil 
bers novel anday 
that said 126 pou 
time she dropped a 
slot. But it was, 
too good to be true. 
and sadder dogs ki 
promised a defied 
much to be credibl 
learned the grim o) 
that the more yo! 
more you get. 

If I didn’t alwa 
ber that Nattie we 
generation remove! 
mother’s three-leg 
ing stool, I’dexplai; 
saying she was sup¢, 
too highly deve; 
refined, like som 
doll-like bungaloy| 
Pasadena that are 
onously prettifiedi 
only way you canj 
distinction is to rot 
up with burned 
embedded in thé 
stucco, 

-I tried being 
Nattie often e 
never worked. 


developed a sort 
difference, going 


to feed off thes 

I was:a lone 
days, but I 
off to think a 
would have kept 
lonely man if it hadn’t been for Tassie, my 
Tassie and I rather cottoned to each other. } 
something more in my own mold. I don’t likt 
wasn’t so pretty a child as Natalie, but at any # 
more positive in her coloring. Natalie had 
that was like a Stop-Look-and-Listen sign, 4 
haughtiness that you weren’t apt to questio 
had inherited it from a faded family portrait.] 

Tassie, as she emerged from a pussy-willow [ 
into a warm-blooded young woman, acq 
radiance that seemed to make her face a 
letter to the whole wide world. And I u 
“warm”? advisedly, for warmth was what I 
and found in my daughter Tacita. Not 
merely a soft and passive cuddler. For Tase 
gray eye of shrewdness, the gray eye with tal 
in it that went well with the golden brown 
And for a time, they tell me, she was known t@ 
as Bunty. For with all her warm softne 
quietly and secretly bold. She could ev 
arrogant and on occasions a trifle defiant—oft 
in her youth that she had not been born a 

To be frank, she bossed me and still 
takes me in tow like a harbor tug and bunts @ 
into my proper berth, showing more force 
suspect behind her bow mattress of smi 
She takes me in hand when I’m off duty an 
in her leisured way, the same as a raci 
through city streets when it’s geared too h 
traffic. For Tassie always tried to help. § 
me trouble, outside of worrying over just wh “i 
she might be driving at when she occasionly 
have my own way. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
sie first member of my family to realize how I 
Jussy and dreary little functions of the body— 
‘changing clothes and buttoning collars and 
‘kties and eating course dinners and keeping 
f upholstered chairs. She knew those were 
a preoccupied man’s life and she tried to make 
lightly as she could on the shoulders that had 
ns to carry. She kept the home nest habitable. 
iat day by day I went out into a world where 
jie lost to reason and ground to dust. She 
/ f see the light, but she saw the face that saw 
dthat was enough. She believed in her dad. 
,a time when I thought that she was like the 
Lf this laughing and chattering younger gen- 
}» them i in at least one thing. I thought that 
/hout romance, that she’d curl her misty red 
h old-fashioned stuff as sentiment and prob- 
oN or talk about slopping over. That didn’t 
‘in with her natural warmth, that veneer of 
yout the halibut of feeling. But I’ve come to 
} it was nothing more than a protective coating, 
‘coat to protect her anxious young bosom from 
| uess if I’ve any lingering doubt about that I 
jiraight by a young man named Wallie Enman. 
‘6 so quick on my feet as I was ten years ago, 
jothing much wrong with my visual acuity, as 
ong the line. In other words, my eyesight is 
And I’ve seen what I’ve seen, though this isn’t 
1 place that I’m going to stop to talk about it. 
ant to talk about now is Javan Page, for it was 
| who was looming up more in my thoughts 
ve been willing to acknowledge. He gave mea 
ve to work and a new ambition in life. We 
against each other since that fateful day in 
tl sooner or later it must be decided who was 
aan. 
‘en he was letting off steam once about what he 
‘esarism, accused me of hamstringing Lavinia 
ar, He said that I broke the man, smashed 


him, because he happened to stand in my way. But Javan 
Page wasn’t smashed by anybody. He just died of in- 
anition. He didn’t fit, and so he was eradicated. His 
ancestors may have come over in the Mayflower, and he 
may have been a persuasive talker over a cup of tea anda 
brilliant putter on a golf green. But he wasn’t strong 
enough for the railway game as it’s played today. He 
didn’t stand in my way, because he wasn’t big enough. And 
I didn’t put him down. It was the system did that and 
saved me the trouble. It was merely that he was elimi- 
nated when he couldn’t stand up against stronger fighters. 

When it was first proposed, after the rope-laying by the 
Boston crowd, that Page should be given a vice presidency, 
I didn’t even oppose that suggestion. I advocated it, in 
fact, though I didn’t explain my reasons for doing so. I 
could foresee, however, about what was going to happen. 
It wasn’t the work that Page craved; it was the position. 
And a machine that runs hard and fast hasn’t much use for 
ornaments. They just naturally get shaken off. 

When Page stepped into his new office at headquarters 
he sold his Boston home and moved West, bringing his 
family with him. He enjoyed his jump in salary and 
bought a couple of automobiles and had a hand in laying 
out the new country-club grounds. I myself had neither 
the time nor the will for social diversions, so it gave me a 
bit of a shock when I eventually saw Vinnie Page dropping 
my boy Newt at our door on the way home from an after- 
noon dance at their precious clubhouse. 

When Page complained that he hadn’t time to get over 
his work unless he had more help, I sent him Al Gillies, 
the hungriest climber on my staff, a lad I’d been watching 
and grooming for better things. Page told me a couple of 
months later that Gillies had been a godsend to him. That 
new secretary waded right into the work, getting hold of a 
new line every week or so and giving his new chief a little 
more time for his golf and club and ears. I noticed, not 
altogether with regret, that Page was sauntering down to 
his office a little later every morning and leaving a little 
earlier every afternoon. He even seemed vaguely grateful 
to me for solving so many of his department problems. 


By Moonlight She Must Have Struck Him as Pretty Wonderful 


When I went a step further and suggested switching a 
routine burden or two from his shoulders to the head of 
some other department, he invariably and smilingly agreed 
to the change. 

I rather imagine that first year at our Western head- 
quarters was about the happiest year in Javan Page’s 
career. He had no inkling, of course, of what was eventu- 
ally going to happen to him; for with all his schooling and 
all his sophistication, he seemed oddly without imagi- 
nation—without railway imagination. I’ve a sneaking 
idea, when I come to look over the situation in cool blood, 
that it was really his selfishness that kept him blind to the 
true state of things. The one thing he was living for was 
Javan Page. And it was only natural, under the circum- 
stances, that his eye should not travel far beyond Javan 
Page. 

When he got a telegram from a Florida friend of his 
blithely announcing, ‘‘The tarpon are running in Charlot’s 
Inlet,”’ he appropriated a two weeks’ leave of absence and 
flurried southward with his family. He went at a time 
when every official of our lusty young road was laboring 
to the limit of his strength. And the discovery that 
Aurelia Page had condescended to carry our Newton along 
with her was more of a pleasure to Newton’s mother than 
it was to me. It rather tangled up the issue. 

I couldn’t even explain things to my deluded young 
offspring. 

I liked fishing myself, but I never bit off two weeks of it 
at once. I couldn’t afford to. I had other things to think 
of, and one of the other things was that my son Newt was 
a good deal like Javan Page. He was always the amateur 
at life, impatient of the things that loomed up important 
to me, slightly scornful of the rougher hand that had 
feathered his nest for him, expressing no gratitude for the 
years of toil that permitted him to prance off to an Eastern 
college and acquire an accent that seemed a hot-potato 
echo of Aurelia Page’s. 

When Newt brought a couple of his lackadaisical fra- 
ternity friends West for a shooting trip, I was foolish 
enough to let them go up one of our new branch lines still 
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under construction. There was, of course, no regular 
schedule for train service along that branch, but the work 
trains handled any traffic they could pick up. Newt, in 
his own imperious way, decided to move out to the end of 
the line and back on a Sunday. Being the day of rest for 
real workers, nothing was moving along that stretch of 
track. 

But a material train was made up and the private car 
hitched on and Newt’s train given right of track to the 
end of the branch and return. As there was no inter- 
mediate telegraph office open, the day being Sunday, no 
news of the movement of the extra was expected until the 
return of the train. 

But it did not return on Sunday. On Monday morning 
the terminal office reported no news of the extra. The 
intermediate office reported the same. That meant every 
work train on the branch was tied up and three hundred 
men stood around spitting at their shadows, until I got an 
inkling of the situation and wired up to send a motor 
car out ahead of the wrecking crew to flag that missing 
extra. About nightfall, however, the missing extra wan- 
dered in. Tim Kelley, its conductor, explained that as he 
was under orders to stop wherever and as long as the 
young gentleman wanted, and as the young gentleman 
had found some pretty good shooting up between the 
stations, he had carried out his instructions. The fact that 
the whole works were tied up never bothered Newt and his 
friends. But when Newt got on my system after that I 
made it a point to see that my instructions were more 
explicit. 

Perhaps I oughtn’t to be telling these things on Newt. 
On thinking it over in cold blood, it even looks to me as 
though I was belittling my own offspring. But God knows 
Newt was always willing and ready to belittle his dad. 
And I guess that must have hurt more than I pretended, 
for Newt, after all, was my own son, and I wanted to love 
him. I hungered fcr just a warm human personal contact 
with him. 

Many a time I’ve had the impulse to put an arm around 
him and draw him close to me and try to break down thatice 
wall of reserve he kept building up between us. But I was 
afraid of that cool young eye of his and that sharp young 
tongue that could strike like a rattler gone mad. And by 
the time Newt had started to college he’d pretty well 
packed his personality in the refrigerator car of his own 
pride. I could see, in a dim sort of way, that he wasn’t 
headed in the right direction. But I seemed without the 
power to influence him. I suppose I still nursed the foolish 
belief that if I gave him his head he’d eventually work out 
his own salvation. I expected to see him get a jolt or two 
before he learned that even a rich man’s son has to keep 
the ledger of life balanced. But I never expected to see 
him get off the rails the way he did. 

I’d been noticing two things that summer. One was that 
Newt had been trailing around a good deal with Vinnie 
Page. Another was that he looked ill and nervous. His 
mother, in her usual mild and ineffectual way, scolded him 
for his late hours and his cigarettes; but busy as I was I 
could see that Newt and his inner soul weren’t on the best 
of terms. 

It surprised me, however, when he walked into my office 
one afternoon and waited with unexpected meekness until 
my secretary had taken his departure. He stood staring 
out the window until we were alone. Then he came and 
sat down in the chair at the end of my desk. For once in 
his life he was ill at ease. He looked so hollow-eyed and 
blue around the gills that I didn’t have the heart to be 
flippant with him. 

“‘What’s the trouble, son?’”’ I asked as I handed him 
over one of my cigars. 

I meant that act to be a fraternal one, but Newt looked 
at the cigar, smelled it and put it back on the desk end. 
He preferred the kind that Sir William used to smoke, the 
kind that come from Cuba in a sealed glass tube and cost a 
dollar and forty cents apiece by the hundred. And once 
when he asked why I stuck to my cabbage-and-hemp 
brand, I told him I didn’t happen to have a wealthy father 
to buy them for me. 

““What’s the trouble, son?’’ I managed to repeat, over- 
looking the offense in connection with the proffered smoke. 

“T’m afraid I’ve made an awful mess of things,” he said 
as his haggard eye met mine. 

“Gambling?” I asked, feeling closer to him at that mo- 
ment than I had for many a day. 

“No,” he answered, looking down; ‘‘worse’n that.” 

“Women?” I suggested. 

And he moved his head up and down in assent. 

“You haven’t married one of ’em?” I promptly in- 
quired, and he didn’t even have the spirit to resent my 
brusqueness. 

“That’s just the trouble,” he cried out, with his thin 
hands clenched together. ‘I can’t!” 

“D’ you mean you want to?’”’ I demanded. 

“Yes,” he said as he let his eye meet mine, and the 
harder look on his face didn’t escape me. 

“Who is it?” I asked, trying to get over the shock of 
finding I possessed a son old enough to talk about such a 
thing as taking a wife. 
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“T want to marry Lavinia Page,’’ was the little bomb- 
shell he tossed into my lap; and I had to sit there for a full 
minute, trying to digest my shock. 

“Does she want to marry you?” I asked, as I got around 
to speech; and my son and heir once more looked down at 
his shoes. 

“She won’t—after what’s happened,” he finally acknowl- 
edged. 

“What have you done?” I inquired, with a ghost of a 
smile, for what was bad news to him looked rather like the 
reverse to me. 

““T’m being blackmailed.” 

He said it quietly enough, but it took an effort for him to 
get it out. 

“Then supposing we get right down to brass tacks,” 
I retorted in the most matter-of-fact tone I could muster, 
as I reached for a memo pad. ‘‘Who’s the lady?” 

Newt sat looking at me for a moment or two with a stare 
that may have had an infinitesimal fraction of admiration 
init. It was the sort of man-to-man look I’d been waiting 
half a lifetime to see on his face. It was like a window cur- 
tain going up above a wintry sill and showing a room warm 
with firelight. But it went down again, that curtain, as 
soon as the harried lad could collect himself. 

“Tt’s a woman called Irma Swickard,’’ he told me in a 
slightly strangled voice. But the name, at the time, meant 
nothing to me. 

“Then let’s have the story,’’ I said as I busied myself 
making a note on my pad. 

There’s no use my repeating the story as Newt told it to 
me. It was, on the whole, merely a slightly amended ver- 
sion of the threadbare old narrative of an empty-headed 
young weakling and a designing lady of the half-world 
who’d pulled the wool over his eyes. They’d met at a 
cabaret and motored out to a road house. When the car 
broke down on the way back they sat in the moonlight 
until morning. Newt acknowledged that he’d kissed her. 
By moonlight, in fact, she must have struck him as pretty 
wonderful. They usually do—after joy water and jazz 
music and a clinging-vine ride home in the dark. She’d 
led him on and, being of a frugal turn of mind, had care- 
fully saved all his letters. 

“What kind of letters?” I interrupted at this point. 

“T suppose they’re the usual kind,” he acknowledged as 
his eye evaded mine. ‘‘The kind she knows we wouldn’t 
want read in a court room. And unless I marry her, ac- 
cording to her rotten attorney, they’re going to be read.” 

“Has she or her lawyer mentioned a price?” 

“T can buy them back,” said Newt, as his haggard eye 
met mine, ‘‘for fifty thousand dollars.” 

I made a note of the amount, doing my best not to look 
startled. 

“Have you ever said anything about this to Aurelia 
Page?” was my next question. 

“T haven’t, naturally. But Irma intends to if I don’t 
come across.” 

“Are you seeing Irma nowadays?” 

“T have to see her as often as I dare, just to hold her off,” 
explained my none too happy Newt. 

““And how do you feel about her now?” I asked. “Are 
you still fond of her?” 

“Good God, no!” was Newt’s retort. ‘“‘She’s a black- 
mailer. She’s even pulled in a pious old mother who pre- 
tends to be heartbroken. Between them they’ve nearly 
driven me crazy.” ; 

“They would!” I ejaculated as I looked at the fragile 
figure sunk down in the wide-armed chair. Then I turned 
back to my pad. ‘‘Now give me all the details you can 
about the lady—names and addresses and actual data.’ 

He gave them to me and I took them down as calmly as 
though I was taking down the figures of a new freight 
schedule. 

“The fair Irma of course,’ I said, as I continued to 
write, “‘naturally understands that she’s targeting at me 
and not at you. I want you to see her and tell her that if 
you’re given more time there’s every chance of a settle- 
ment. But you’d better not let her know you’ve been 
talking to me.” 

Newt got up from his chair and stood at the desk end, 
haggard and almost humbled. 

‘What can you do about it?”’ he asked, with’ a move- 
ment that impressed me as one of despair, and I forced a 
laugh, just to bring his nerve back to him. 

“Son,” I said, “‘does this strike you as a pretty black 
mix-up?” 

That question seemed to puzzle him. 

“Tt’s awful!”’ he said, as he sat down and slumped back 
in his chair. 

And still again I could afford to laugh, though the boy’s 
face-hardened at what he accepted as my heartlessness. 

“Well, I’ll tell you something, Newt,’’ was my slow and 
deliberate retort. ‘‘This may loom up as a pretty big 
problem to you. But in my work here I’m faeing problems 
as big as that every day in the week. I know you haven’t 
any too much respect for that work, but we needn’t go into 
that now. Let’s just see what an old roughneck can do in 
this case. There are a lot of things I could say about you 
and your actions at the present moment. You’ve been a 


fool, in your way, and I guess I’ve been a fool in 
announcing that doesn’t get us anywhere. § 
this over to me and let’s see if we can’t get - 
Irma to listen to reason. Go back to your 
Newt, and don’t let this get on your nerves, 
to it.” 

“But what are you going to do?” asked ™} 
started to fumble with the eight-cent cigar } 
dainfully put back on my desk. ' 

“Leave that to me,” I said, as I took the 
from him before he could break the wrapper, 


XI 


HA an hour after Newt had left my office 
Bob Wambaugh, the head of our inyest 
partment. He was down the line looking into 
derailment of two grain cars by an overplay 
boys—boys whom I eventually kept out of j 
way, on condition that they were all soundly ; 
their respective parents. But when I got back | 
that night Bob was waiting for me. 
He listened without a word as I told him the: 
of Newt’s entanglement. He merely gave a; 
Id finished, as though to imply, “‘Boys will be] 
that, of course, was only Bob’s way of letting me 
““We’ve no record,” I went on, “of any Irm 
in our gallery. But that doesn’t mean much, 
the type who bothers us in our business. Ar 
have another name or two up her sleeve. What 
to do, Bob, is to get on her trail and run her doy 
care where it takes you. But I want to eid 
been and what she’s done. When we get that y 
to judge about what her little bunch of letters ; 
Wambaugh reported to me from time to ti 
first reports were anything but encouraging. Ii 
ard woman was an adventuress, she had left. 
adventures behind her. There was no trace of 
an indictment, and no evidence of any evil inte: 
unfortunate meeting with Newt. She had on 
herself in New York by selling gloves in a } 
store. Then she had studied stenography and 
private secretary of a Cuban shipping agent 
Green. The Cuban in question had wanted to 
but, apparently because of his unwelcome att 
left his office and went to Boston, where she w: 
a drug store. From the drug store she moved | 
Bay home, where she acted as companion toa 
eccentric old lady who took her to Eur 
There she must have learned a little about the ») 
and enjoyed life to the full. But, unfortunat 
lady died of acute appendicitis from swallows 
stone which decided, halfway down, to stay wit! 
end. And then Miss Swickard returned to « 
where all trace of her, for the time being, was): 
It wasn’t until Bob Wambaugh started 
girl’s so-called mother that we stumbled on 
importance. And that lay figure of a parent, wic 
once been the wife of an ambulance chaser n 
She’d been arrested once for being active in ¢r 
insurance-claim case, but was later discharge 
evidence. As Ida Gilliard, she’d also figured in 
dubious claim cases against railways, had wo 
Tenderloin wire tapper, and had even been i 0 
jewel robbery, in which she’d used a girl n 
LeMarsh as a come-on. Ps 
So Wambaugh switched his atten 
; 


earthing a picture of her in the files of a 
ning paper, where she was reported as a cores) 
pretty unsavory Germantown divorce case. w 
portant thing was that Mazie and Irma loce 
alike to be twin sisters. They weren’t twin jit 
ever, for Wambaugh soon found they were ie 
same person. ‘ 
By this time the trail was clearly enouglm 
follow the lady across the continent and baek.| 
different aliases against her, to say nothing ¢a 
named Frank Forgan, whom she had cast ji¢ 


accumulation of Irma’s activities. And thafir 
showed that she’d been a pretty busy little 

garden of the gullible. It showed, among othe! 
the fair Irma had been an unfortunate tra/le 
quite a number of cases where she honored a ‘IV 
her presence she later took action against tha/al 
injuries sustained during transit. Once it waé | 
a wet platform step; another time it was bie 
going through to the diner; and still anotherim 
being thrown against the plate mirror of a sta! 
when the driver up front stopped too abritl 
station—and each time Irma had cost the r!W 
money. y 
When I’d checked up on Wambaugh’s Tepi~ 
my ropes all laid, I told Newt to inform his ky’ 
I was willing to listen to reason. Newt came bi 
news that Miss Swickard would be quite w 
(Continued on Page 77) — 
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lax and rest as vou s seem to float along 
the Hupmobile Eight. Free your mind 
m thoughts of machinery; and your 
dy from the tense strain of ordinary driv- 

For here is a car engineered, powered 


| built for a mew kind of motoring. 


“You don’t hold it in the road. It 
stays there, almost of its own accord. 


You will want to spurt ahead—to fly 
‘faster and faster—and the Eight so 
quickly answers that it seems to 
seize on your desire half-formed. 


Four body types, not excelled within aka, of thei n beauty, finish a 

and Roadster, $7075. Prices eke . Detroit; oe Pp ibe added. Bewitbi 
lock, automatic wi ends hi eld cleaner, rear view mirror. OQ, Hupmobile Nel 
the outstanding value in their fre id. 


There is a new exhilaration in such 
motoring, even the most jaded of 
us will agree. And it 1s yours to 


enjoy and to revel in from the 


day and hour when you become 
the possessor of a Hupmobile Eight. 


Nee atti ate ose cis nate 


Fiv er ie 
rl geen 2 tires, bumper. and 7 win lng snubbers, 
inder 


s fron Binh 
nye line Ue pty ‘Bike iy types cas ces wht oh lake them 


nec OUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. HE IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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PEAKING 
of hobbies, 


what about 
the thrill of them! 
You who have 
never done any 
junk snupping do 
not know what a 
thrill isis. You 
think you have 
got it when you 
land that five- 
pound bass; you 
think you have 
got it when you 
score below par on 
your golf links; or 
strike oil; or hold 
a royal flush. 

But say, the 
real thrill is the 
thrill that comes 
to you when you 
discover an old 
Staffordshire 
platter up in a 
farmhouse in Ver- 
mont, and yousay 
in a manner as 
though slightly 
interested, 
~ Dhat's ‘a. nice 
platter you have 
there, ma’am. 
Good color, isn’t 
it? I’d like to buy 
it if you want to 
sell.” 

And she says, 
“Oh, I don’t want 
to sell it particu- 
larly; but I might; 
I don’t know. It 
ought to be worth 
$5, hadn’t it?” 

And you say, “Well, I suppose it had. I will pay $5 
for it.” And you hand her over the money, take the plat- 
ter and get out of the house with all possible haste, com- 
patible with dignity, all a-tremble because you recognize 
in that platter the identical Castle Garden pattern that cost 
$1000 at the Uptown Auction Galleries, bought by asnupper 
who had taken up the collecting of old Staffordshire as a 
side line to the manufacture of breakfast food. He didn’t 
care anything about Warwick Castle or Versailles or the 
Lakes of Killarney or Como or any European scenes. What 
he was looking for was blue Staffordshire in American 
scenes, the sort of thing that the British made for the 
American trade immediately following the Revolutionary 
War—West Point, Valley Forge, Washington Crossing 
the Delaware—good old patriotic subjects. 

Talk about thrills. 

Why, the whole audience got in on it. The platter 
started off at $10. It went to $20, $30, $50, $100, $200. By 
that time folks began to sit up and take notice. It went to 
$500, $600, $700, $800, $900. Not many in the audience 
knew the difference between Staffordshire paste and an- 
chovy paste, but they craned their necks, and their hearts 
went thumping. Somebody bid $950 and it hung there for 
a minute; then the gentleman of the breakfast food nodded 
his head and the auctioneer’s gavel came down with a bang 
on $1000, and the whole crowd burst into applause, as 
though for a star in a big show. 


Tricks of the Trade in Buying 


RS I had picked up the duplicate of that same platter 
and pattern for $5. 
Wouldn’t that thrill you? 

: That’s the kind of experience that is the dream of every 
junk snupper. It is the anticipation that keeps him snup- 
ping. We all have dreams; but the most beautiful dream 
I ever have is where I find myself in an old abandoned barn 
where there are barrels and barrels and barrels of truck, 
apparently worthless, that I had just bought for a mere 
nothing. And the first barrel I investigate is full of old 
Worcester ware, old animal figures in white Chelsea, cream 
jugs from Derby, beautiful Spode plates with wonderful 


Chinese decoration, luster jugs, Mason jugs, and bottles, 
bottles and bottles. 


And then I wake up. 
It was a dream, sure enough, because nowadays it is be- 
coming pretty difficult even for dealers to pick up bargains. 


A Lithograph That Sold for $800 


Even the people way out in the dirt-road sections, twenty 
miles from the town and the railroad, are getting edu- 
cated. 

“T don’t know how it is,” said a dealer recently, ‘‘but 
when I go into a town now I feel like going in disguise. 
There is such an awful prejudice against us. There was a 
time we’d visit a farmhouse and be received quite cordially 
because they didn’t have many callers, and most anybody, 
including peddlers and tax collectors, was welcome; but now 
the lady says, ‘Are you an antique dealer? If you are I 
don’t want to talk to you.’ It’s terrible the way they treat 
Sof . 
And I don’t blame them. It used to be an old trick of the 
dealer to get into a house and after locating a few pieces 
that he wanted and knew he would have to pay a good price 
for, if he got them at all, he would express no great in- 
terest in them, but would get the woman’s price on a lot 
of other stuff to which neither he nor she attached any 
importance. 

He’d offer her $300 for a broken-down suit of mid- 
Victorian furniture; he’d offer her $50 for a couple of old 
chromos; and before he got through, the woman would be 
half crazy at getting rid of a lot of plunder at big prices, 
and at this psychological moment he’d pause at the pieces 
he really wanted, and would dicker over the price. For a 
lot of Wistarburg glass which ought to have brought $200 
he’d offer $50, and the poor woman would acquiesce in view 
of the fact that he was already paying so much for the 
other junk. 

Then he would say to her, ‘‘ Well, I will send my truck 
around for all this stuff tomorrow, and the driver will have 
the money for it, but I will take the glassware with me in 
my car as it might be broken in the moving, and I will pay 
for it in cash and get that much out of the way.” 

And he took away his $200. worth of glassware for $50, 
but he never did send for the balance of the goods. 

There has been many a sharp deal like this practiced 
on the farmers through the country, and as a consequence 
dealers have got a black eye. 

Time was when you could drop in almost anywhere and 
find some splendid old stuff, but today the search for it 
has become so systematized that even the plumbers and 
paper hangers in a town are canvassed for what they know 
of the furnishings of the houses they are working in. 

And the mere labor of collecting has become so arduous 
that many antique men have given up following the trail 
and depend entirely on agents who canvass the territory 
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new paper of your own selection and will paint 
work in the bargain and leave everything spich 
“Well, that sounded pretty good to me, espea 
parlor hadn’t been papered for twenty years, ||, 
but I said to myself, ‘He is paying somethin: 
just ideas in designs’; and to this very day I ear | 
that he didn’t get the best of the bargain, beea‘e 
had been papered and repapered five or six : 


the last hundred years, and he had an awful jot 
the accumulation of eight layers. But he did ii 
it carefully, cutting out solid masses three-quit 
inch thick clean down to the plaster, and he }cl 
an I 
r 


up and took it away, Lord knows where, an 
room done over beautifully according to = 
| 


this day I can’t help but wonder what p 
could make of that wall paper.” 


Collectors of Old Houses 


Bet I knew. I knew of a very capable woa! 
York who probably got that paper, and by/p 
delicate as the restoration of old paintings she sia! 
six or seven layers without damaging the! | 
enough material to panel a half dozen rooms s(hi 
thing in them would be antique, even to the ]P¢ 
wall. You'll see rooms like this with the origi | 
them and the original doors and cornices and Wo 
up in the Metropolitan Museum; and especia/t 
are rooms in the antique spirit if they have 
paper. 

But the most unusual junk snupping I evehe 
the actual collecting of old houses. I knew 2 
collected old doorways, stair rails, banisters, Fi 
things that they rescue as wreckers in the dt 
colonial buildings, but I never heard of colle 
before. 

There is a woman who makes a business o}0! 
she buys up old houses intact, takes them apars! 
elsewhere, reassembles, reconstructs, and 
complete in a new environment. 

I saw one of these houses in Great Neck, Lo! 


dred and thirty-five years way up in Rindge, 
shire, the old homestead of Colonel Gardner. 
Still another snupper that I know of has in?! 
years made a wonderful accumulation of old w f 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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habits of youth make or mar 
happiness of the after years 


am earliest childhood the individual should be taught 
: importance of regular habits. 


if the human body is to function normally, if health is 
be enjoyed in its fullest measure, digestive waste must 
eliminated with clock-like regularity. 


To neglect this simple law of nature is to open wide 
- door to sickness and disease. 


[oo little exercise—too much of the wrong kind of food 
ve inflicted faulty elimination upon all civilized peoples. 
we desire health and happiness we must, all of us, fight 

this unnatural condition. We must take a daily 
junce of Prevention” against sickness. 


| A natural prevention food 


i 


le proper way to combat faulty elimination is not by 
ans of drugs or laxatives but with the food we eat. 


t. . ‘ : . 
‘f there is need for cathartics your doctor will prescribe 
m. To take them indiscriminately is dangerous. 


?ost’s Bran Flakes, eaten every day, will bring about 
ular eliminative habits; prevent future troubles. 


3ran in this form provides du/k for the intestines and 
yplies the body with such vital food elements as phos- 
dus, iron, proteins, carbohydrates and the essential 
amin B. 

Zaten with milk or cream, just as you would eat Post 
asties or Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes is a delicious 


eal. It is equally effective when baked into muffins 
bread. 


3ran in this form is splendid for children as well as 
ilts. And it is particularly well suited to elderly men 
d women who should never take habit-forming drugs. 


form the sensible habit of eating Post’s Bran Flakes 
sry day, and banish the dangers of faulty elimination. 
ke a daily “Ounce of Prevention” against sickness. 


| Send for “dn Ounce of Prevention” = . “4 domme Niwot Howie tr 


ee trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our folder showing different LEAL TH, the mos PERG TENS Hla Pate 
‘ : ves W d a - 
s of serving bran. Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 3-14, Battle Creek, 4 De a if aay pigs aor pa on 
yhigan. Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn yy ip CEI hide y hap ohte ed Tae tha 
tes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts. COBY AEA LARG AA RC LIME OLE LE 


. . 4 —th; 0), , 7 
ou live in Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front ete eit ie ithe iH aie! nth 
et, E., Toronto, Ont. et how easily a little carelessness in the 


springtime of life may mar the happiness of the 
after years. 


YING baryy 
Haanieoy MEN Amey 


RAN FLAKES fg" 


_ as an ounce of prevention = 


crossed the road in order to reach the other 
side was at least. a fundamentalist. He 
knew two things: First, that it crossed either 
because the other side looked good to it or because the side 
it was on looked poor to it; also, that he would never know 
more about the proposition unless the chicken told him. 

He, too, is of that brand who humbly comprehends that 
men, including himself and his assigns forever, will con- 
tinue to quit jobs until they reach that bourn from which 
there is no other place to go, and that lame words here or 
elsewhere accomplish nothing more enduring than to make 
men think. 

I have seen thousands quit their jobs. They have told 
me their reasons. If they do not know them no one does. 
Stripped of time-consuming exceptions the reasons the 
vast majority gave were but two—the hope for something 
better across the street or discontent with what they had. 
If we doubt this let us ask ourselves why we quit our last 
job. 

A year or two this side of thirty many of them are, at 
that age when men begin to think as well as talk about 
hitting their stride, finding themselves or settling down. 
Serious-minded and introspective, they furrow their brows 
and focus their eyes upon a shoe lace or a distant cloud as 
they tell you of the years they think they have wasted. 

“Tt was the salary they offered me that first caught my 
eye,’’ one of them told me not long ago as he bemoaned the 
loss of the new job which had beckoned to him when a few 
months before he had sat secure and reasonably content 
in the service department of a long-established automobile 
agency. “I was sitting pretty with as good a chance as the 
next man for something better, when along came the op- 
portunity I had always nursed in the back of my head— 
a chance to get in on the ground floor with a young con- 
cern, and grow with it. They offered me twenty-five a 
month more than I was getting to run the installation-and- 
repair department. They had a cracking good specialty; 
everyone who used it or saw it was keen about their pros- 
pects. They closed down last week. Perhaps you read 
about it?” 

“Yes, butnoreasons were given. What wasthetrouble?”’ 
I asked. 

“They ran out of gas. Like so many concerns that get 
stalled, they are kidding themselves into believing that all 
they need to save them is more capital. Business men at 
the top is what they really need. They couldn’t show a 
profit with all the capital in town. They simply don’t 
know the game. But what riles me most about the whole 
thing is that I could have learned in one hour by inquiries 
in the trade just how much license they had to set up in the 
manufacturing business. Doubt of their ability to make 
and market the device successfully never even crossed my 
mind. All I could think about was the job and their prod- 
uct. I couldn’t resign quick enough.” 


he man who first remarked that a chicken 


Merchandising Trouble 


HE ROVED off into retrospect for a moment and then 
went on with a resigned, let’s-get-it-over-with expres- 
sion: “Who were they? One wasa first-class city salesman 
and the other a man with money. If you can tell the story 
in fewer words, go to it. The salesman didn’t know any 
more about problems of distribution on a large scale or 
advertising mediums than I do. They had a sales force of 
fifteen and about a hundred men in the shops when they 
closed down last week. Most of the salesmen came from 
accessory houses; some were bond men and there were 
three or four office-equipment or specialty men. Practically 
all of them had quit jobs elsewhere. The sales force fell for 
the appliance stronger even than I did. The moment new 
salesmen looked at it they said it would sell itself. It got 
to be a stock phrase. It sold itself all right, but it didn’t 
make itself. 

“The first three or four months they had trouble turning 
out the device mechanically perfect. They didn’t realize 
they had to go through the experimental stage that every 
new product undergoes. Then there was the usual amount 
of rejected material. They were so anxious to get going 
on a big scale they couldn’t wait until they had ironed out 
the manufacturing kinks. Perhaps they needed the money 
then; I don’t know. Finally they got going in good shape 
and, before they knew it, had reached the stage where the 
shop and assembling rooms were producing faster than the 
sales force could distribute. The device still sold itself 
when they could reach the buyer, but they didn’t have 
enough money left to reach the big distributors and jobbers 
over the country. They had to call in their road men on 
account of the traveling expenses, which took hard cash. 
Their last gasp was a letter-and-circular campaign through 
the mail, which helped a little but couldn’t save them. 
Now their stockrooms are jammed to the ceiling and there 
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are about a hundred salesmen, mechanics, shipping clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, foremen, truck drivers, watch- 
men and one whole office boy looking for jobs, and razzing 
the company or what’s left of it for having made them quit 
their old jobs. Every man for himself, but the only person 
I blame for my giving up that one in the service depart- 
ment up on Automobile Row is myself. I know now what 
the district manager meant the day I gave him two weeks’ 
notice when he said, ‘All right; I wish you luck. It’s a 
good device, but it will never be worth more than the men 
back of it.’” 

How often are jobs worth more than the men who under- 
write them? For a week, a month, a year or two per- 
haps, they may carry higher wages or salaries, offer more 
congenial working hours and living conditions, and mirror 
more glittering prospects of quick advancement than do 
similar positions across the street or the continent, but 
their ultimate value to the men who hold them depends 
upon who offers them. 


The World’s Prime Collateral 


NE employer can make a thousand jobs or a thousand 

jobless. How or why he does either is as far from the 
point as the fact that often one employe, although he may 
never have created a single job, can cause a thousand of his 
fellow workers to lose theirs. 

Certain interesting figures recently came to my notice 
which have to do with the little-traversed field of employer 
turnover. They were obtained from an organization a part 
of whose business it is to list the commercial births and 
deaths in every city and hamlet of the country. A study of 
them discloses the fact that in 1919 there were 37,572 con- 
cerns actively engaged in business in the city of Phila- 
delphia, which because of its wide diversity of manufacture 
and commercial interests might be conceded as presenting 
a pretty fair cross-section of industry on a national scope. 
Five years later, in July, 1924, there were 45,919, an in- 
crease of more than 8,000. During these five years, how- 
ever, the names of 26,398 business houses were removed 
from the records as no longer existent. 

Although only a fraction more than 6 per cent of this 
number that did not survive the harrowing storms and 
bewildering calms which suffuse the seas of business were 
classified as financial failures, the gross figures carry their 
own story. And they suggest the query: How many em- 
ployes then and thus lost their means of livelihood? We 
cannot answer the question; we can only ask it. 

A great banker, who talked little and whose thoughts 
were digested and therefore digestible, once said that 
character was ever the prime collateral in the world of 
business credits. It takes that attribute and quite a few 
more to make the ghost amble fifty-two times the year. 
And yet each year he treads new fields and thousands fol- 
low him to kinder fortune or assured success. 

For as large new enterprises attract men, so in like de- 
gree do big and successful men draw to themselves, uncon- 
sciously or with intent, those who cross their paths, read 
about them or who have worked for them before. Men 
always have and always will quit jobs to cast their lot with 
men, and the more substantial the reputation of the em- 
ployer the larger is the number and more worthwhile the 
quality of those who enlist with him. 

Ask men who have quit their jobs where their next ones 
await them, and the majority will mention a specific plant 
or construction operation, a commercial house or banking 
institution, or perhaps nothing more definite than a city or 
street address. But others will tell you and the micro- 
phone that they are going back to work for Old Man Stark 
on the city desk, with Leyden in the shipbuilding game, or 
under Moseley in foreign sales, or for Morgan over at the 
Omega Life, for Tower on the new bridge, or for Tony 
Donato on that Front Street paving job. 

Industry presents no more outstanding example of this 
age-old human trait than in the development of the auto- 
mobile during the past two decades. Each year new- 
comers smile ingratiatingly at us from the advertising page 
or tolerantly from our neighbors’ curbstones. 

When one of our recent shortages of labor hovered over 
the automobile belt the business news columns carried a 
paragraph one morning to the effect that a man who had 
contributed a quarter century of maximum working hours 
to the development of that industry had severed his 
existing manufacturing connections and would shortly 
place on the market a new car which would bear his own 
name. Between five and six thousand men, it went on to 
state, would ultimately be employed when the new plant 
started on a production basis. 


I still recall the impression that rat] 
item then made upon me, for at the 
scouts from the cradle of precedent-by 
presidents were scouring the industr 
of the East for mechanics and semi-skilled labo 
their plants back home to keep pace with the may 
widening demand for automobiles. Where wo 
the men? Certainly the statistics were array 
him, for, only the week before, government ri 
shown an apparent shortage in man power of n 
sands in the territory in which his new plant 
located. “‘It simply isn’t in the wood,” a labor. 
told me. 

Months later a member of the scouting frat, 
was shipping his daily dozen westward was in 

“That fellow? Where did he get them?” } 
his heels on the quartered oak. ‘He got th 
Roosevelt got his votes—from the other party, 
ever see one of those loading magnets in action‘ 
ment the juice is turned on, every piece of iron j 
distance hops up to meet it. The big stuff and th 
climb aboard wherever they can get a hold. Thai 
the labor market. | 

“When I got back to the plant after that n 
about him putting his own name on the radiator 
have thought Detroit and Cleveland were rur 
and neck for World Series’ money. Everybody 
ployment offices and the bunch that hangs aro 
paper offices to get their fangs on the first editio 
to look for better jobs were asking when he wz 
start hiring. Asa matter of fact, he didn’t em) 
for over a month except for the engineering anc: 
staffs. The ones he took for those positions simp 
the positions they had under him in the old cor) 
went along with him. 

“Tf he’d wanted to play the game the way sor 
do he could have crippled a number of the 
in the drafting and engineering departments. i 
department heads time and again refused re 


men who were working for other manufacturers 
lived up to that policy when the time came to tz 
for the shops. I know because I tried to hook 1. 
employment department to round up comfon 
them, but they knew where I was working 
wouldn’t touch me. All the satisfaction I oh 
pleasant look and the statement that they would 
consider me if and when I quit the job I then Ic 


The Line They Looked For 


“T DON’T say,” he continued, “they kept a bl) 
census of the unemployed, but they did maku 
attempt to do what they felt was best for the w)l 
try. They went so far as to have the question 
you now employed?’ on their applications for en 
If a man couldn’t come reasonably clean the’ 
handle him. If they had had to boost wages id 
labor auction in order to get the men they nd 
might have done it; I’m not saying; I’m only'll 
it wasn’t necessary. Any grown man, they reasié 
right to throw up a job anywhere and take ajt 
wherever he could get it, but they never to myn 
encouraged him to do it on their account. 
“Occasionally they ran an ad in the papers fore 
in certain trades where there was a shortage, jv): 
employers do, but it was mainly to attract me 
unemployed for the moment and who happi 
passing through the city; there’s always a supy 
kind. But whether they advertised or not, m¢ 4 
went with them because he was the skipper. _ 
“I don’t know what it is he packs around with 
concluded, ‘‘but everywhere he goes men bi ] 
jobs. The fact that they already have them cuili 
It must be his reputation, the rep of always fini: 
first division. That’s as near as I can come to it! 
to be close to a winner whether they are paid ) | 
batting order or warm the bench.” : 
“Good camp and commissary. Transporta)n 
A million eyes scan the want-ad columns for thi li 
year’s time. To thousands it conveys nothing) 
the bare words import; a place to sleep and eal 
ing scenery. To many others, however, it spel J¢ 
carried that message not long ago to Trainer|W) 
Stance and Small and to forty-odd others whe» 
have before me. es 
The gears of the business cycle had been s 
they were out of luck. Some were ironworkers 
riggers and structural painters, hatchet and 
stonecutters, house carpenters, with here and the® 
a steeplejack, a sand hog or a powder monk!. 
dence, poets and third parties may claim the 
(Continued on Page 62) — 
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e edge 
of work and worry and nonsuccess when the 
sh of early youth has passed. 
, was bound for a backwater of Delaware Bay. 
lm Newport thither was in the nature of a sen- 
imey, or one might say a votive pilgrimage. 
1e e interval of some few busy and successful 
t wish to revisit the scenes of what have 
a Bence. episodes fraught with high en- 
or Belleau Wood or Chateau-Thierry— 
Morgan, late lieutenant U. S. N. R., 
in at the one-hundred-and-ten-foot sub- 
he had commanded during the war. 
2 he had said the day before to his host and 
ate, Thomas Van Rensselaer Duane, “If you 
our new boat, Tom, let’s take a run down 
nd look at my old tub. I’ve managed to 
She was bought a couple of years ago at 
vy Department sales by a man named 
, he said. Healy died about six months 
en she’s been tied up to an old fish wharf 
Crab Cove. I might buy her for a few 


en his head at this. “Better get a new 
bet the tide rises and falls in her by this 
le Same, we’ll go if you like. We might stop 
Dick Winston. He’s just gone down to 
spend a week with his folks.” 
put into execution. Dick Winston, also 
U.S. N. R., was rejoiced to make a little 
Ous seventy-foot cabin cruiser. During 
sting occupation had been to assist in the 
orth Sea barrage, and after its conclusion 
to his position of chemical engineer in the 
rt Works. 
tauk that Tom’s yacht sighted the first 
rhood, a tarnished steamer of the tramp 
ving slowly down the coast in a parallel direc- 


ssed her close aboard. She was deep laden 
ishly in the long greasy swell. 
W ul to think of the number of potential 
Otor-car smashes and other forms of slow 
th that old coffin holds,’ Harry said. 

on't know,”” Tom demurred. “She looks like 
hard Voyage, so the chances are she’s brought 
ay across,”’ 


| 


“Made it in her own cellar, more likely. It doesn’t 

* matter anyhow. You can get poisoned in an American club 

in London just as easily as in an un-American club in New 

York. The B. W. I. colonies are even worse. All raw 
paraldehyde.”’ 

““Well, perhaps you’re right. As a drinking prohibition- 
ist I must admit that a chap has got to mind his step. 
A friend of mine bought a little pocket analyzing set some 
time ago, but he says you might just as well go on the 
wagon and be done with it as to go by the results you get. 
He chucked it finally, and went on his carefree way. So 
far, he’s still able to see and walk.” 

The two friends stopped for Dick, who came blithely 
aboard. One of his valises was very heavy, and when the 
quartermastér set it down on deek it gurgled. 

“T’m a second vice president of the B. Y. O. L. Club, 
Tom,’’ Diek said with an apologetic grin. ‘“ Didn’t know 
just how you might be found in joy water, or if you 
mightn’t have turned renegade. So many of my old pals 
have.” 

“Count me in that Haass? Harry said. “It’s good-by, 
booze, forevermore. And it’s not on the grounds of health 
or patriotism or love of my fellow men, or women.” 

“What then, old grouse? Seems to me you’ve got ’em all 
pretty well coppered. Civic Virtue?” 

“God forbid! I never trampled any girls. Call it in- 
come tax and the soldiers’ bonus, plus several times what 
that sets us back, handed over to a mob of nose-thumbing 
foreigners.” 

“Well, then let ’em repeal the blasted act.” 

“That’s all right when they do. Or, to be more exact, 
when we do. But that’s not going to happen so long as 
we're all shot up with drinking prohibitionists, like you and 
Tom. You wouldn’t have a drinking man in your powder 
plant, and Tom wouldn’t have one in the crews of the 
trains and coastwise steamships he’s inherited. Yet you 
both cheerfully shell out ten times what a case of real 
liquor is worth to guzzle yourselves, and it goes into the 
maw of such filthy foreign brutes as the one we just passed. 
But as you’re both rotten rich, it doesn’t matter—to you.” 
Harry spat over the side, then walked forward. 

Dick looked at Tom. “ How long has he been that way?”’ 

“Byer since his test well down in Texas showed a dry 
hole. Poor old Harry’s in a bit of a jam, I should say, and 
it’s got on his nerves. Just what have you got in that 
valise, Dick? I’m notsosure about my own. This morning 
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when I woke up I 
seemed to detect a 
curious flavor inmy 
mouth. Something 
suggestive of the 
corpse of an un- 
identified murderer 
that had been bur- 
ied in quicklime.”’ 
“Well, mine 
came ashore last 
night. Three of us 
tested everything 
but the label, and 
we are still merry 
and bright.” 
“Too bad we 
can’t inject a little 
into Harry. Might 
make him forget 
his money troubles 
and feel rich for an 
hour anyhow. 
That’s worth some- 
thing. He’s been 
too long out in the 
wild and woolly, 
watching the drill 
ram the old hole. 
He’s just come East 
to try to finance a 
new one that he 
says is a grand bet, 
but he’s finding it 
rough sledding, 
I’m afraid. Well, 
here’s the sun over 
the yardarm. 
Quartermaster, 
just take that bag 
of hand grenades 
. down into the mag- 
azine.” 


It Was Off Montauk That Tom’s Yacht Sighted the First of the Bleak Sisterhood, a Tarnished Steamer of the 
Tramp Variety, Moving Slowly Down the Coast 


Some hours later 
another of the si- 
lently waiting sisterhood was sighted, a three-masted 
schooner this time, hailing, as Harry pronounced from the 
type of hull and rig, from St. Pierre de Miquelon. Then 
came another of these loiterers, a steamer of about four 
thousand tons, British, and a little farther on, as if grouped 
for protection against the advances of mere roughs with 
no money to pay their pleasure, three trim-looking auxil- 
iary schooners of the Gloucester fishing type. From Ber- 
muda or Nassau, probably, in the opinion of the yacht’s 
captain. 

The sight of these vampires seemed to infuriate Harry. 
The day was very clear, with a long range of visibility, so 
that these rum-station boats were more in evidence than 
under ordinary meteorologieal conditions. There they lay, 
blatant if still, charged with potent possibilities of mischief 
such as were not contained in the most fiery beverages of 
our ancestors’ days. Drunkenness was not the word for 
what they were prepared to disseminate throughout a fool- 
ish and resentful commonwealth. It was poison. Brain 
and body poison, and of a sort to pervert the moral sense. 

Harry leaned on the rail and stared at them, a good deal 
as a kenneled wolfhound might stare at a line of lupine 
piekets stationed round his master’s flocks. 

“Look at the brutes! At one time I was pretty rabid on 
Germans, but the good old Hun was a gentleman compared 
to these hyenas. He risked his life. He took a chance. 
He rotted in the trenches for an ideal. A wrong one, but an 
ideal. These slinkin’ reptiles don’t take any chance. The 
freedom of the seas protects "em. It’s bound always to 
protect ’em. And our good money is running out into their 
filthy pockets full bore. As if some sneak had waited until 
you brought in a thirty-thousand-barrel oil well and then 
by some legislative trick tapped your pool on the edge of 
your acreage and drained it. Some alien, who didn’t even 
have to pay a tax.” 

“Oh, forget it, Harry.”” Tom, pleasantly jingled, spoke 
soothingly. 

“How can I forget it when I’m helping pay for it? Not 
as you are, thank God, but in taxes to keep the stuff from 
getting ashore, and then to nab it after it’s landed. Look 
at the budget. The rum-chasing appropriations. Enough 
to pay the war tax and soldiers’ bonus in no time. I 
wouldn’t eare a whoop if the whole bloomin’ country got 
soused and stayed soused indefinitely if it did that thing 
on its own product and got the profit of the excise tax. 
It’s the drain, cutting both ways—first to lose it and then 
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pay for trying to stop it—that gets my goat. And all into 
the paunches of foreign swine.” 

And as if to taunt him further, they cut close to three 
big steamships anchored about a mile apart, wallowing as 
one might say in their iniquity. One of them was the 
vessel they had passed off Montauk the day before. 
“Come and git it, guv’nor,’’ one man hailed. Harry cursed 
him. 

‘““We’ll get you one of these days.’ 

That brought a torrent of abuse. Harry shook his fist 
at them. Tom, glancing at Dick, laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Come, pipe down, old chap. It can’t be helped.’ He 
glanced at Dick. 

Harry seemed to quiet suddenly. 
muttered and went below. 

Tom and Dick, by this time loquacious, confidential and 
commiserating the nervously irritable condition of their 
good friend, discussed him. The sea was still, the sun 
bright and warm. It was pleasant under the awning of the 
quarter-deck. 

“Poor old Harry’s in bad shape. Worse than.I get after 
a wet night,’’ Tom said. 

“A drink or two would do him good,’ Dick opined. 
“ Disappointment, I should say. Dry hole and nobody 
crazy to back his next bet.” 

““FHe’s never been the same since he was let down by his 
best girl and his best friend.’”’ The “twenty-year-old”’ 
Three Star gold label brought aboard by Dick had shaken 
loose a confidence in Tom. Dick leaned forward. 

“What’s that?” 

Tom straightened with a little jerk, looked owlishly 
regretful, then nodded. “’S right. Maybe I ought not to 
spill it, but ’t’s a fact. Ever meet Ed Kelly? Philadelphia 
chap, second in command aboard Harry’s old C-boat we’re 
bound down to see.”’ 

“Met him once in Queenstown. Lawyer, wasn’t he?” 

“That’s the bird. He was second in command to Harry, 
and they got pretty thick. Harry swore by him. Well, 
poor old Harry met a Red Cross nurse over there, and fell 


“Oh, can’t it?” he 


hard for her. He introduced Kelly. T’ make a long story 
short’”’—Tom gulped a little— “this Kelly bird came home 
first and looked up the girl in Philadelphia and married 
her before Harry got home. She hailed from the City of 
Brotherly Love too. That’s the bro-therly love—uh.” 

“The swine!”’ 

“So I said, but Harry didn’t seem to see it that way. 
Said he wasn’t actually engaged, and love was an open 
game, and all that bunk. Just because this thug of a 
Kelly was a bearcat after subs and a snappy watch officer 
and navigator, poor old Harry forgave him a little pec-pec- 
adillo like grabbin’ off his in-in-namorata—uh.” 

“Like him,’’ Dick affirmed solemnly. 

“T’ll say it is. Not only forgave him but three years 
later when K-k-kelly got into a jam for some shenanigan 
about getting spirits out of bond, and disbarred, Harry 
loaned him twenty-five hundred dollars to go West and 
start fresh some place where he wasn’t known. Kelly 
never went, though. About a year ago Harry got a letter 
from Mrs. Kelly saying that he’d been shot and killed in 
some sort of drunken row.” 

“When did poor old Harry tell you all this?” 

“Just the other night. Said he wanted to lo-lo-cate 
her—uh. I advised him to call it a bad bet, and lay off. 
Funny part is, he still has a good word for Kelly. Says 
there are a lot of good men like that, ca-can’t stand the 
let-down after war. He claims Kelly was the best ship- 
mate ever, but full of hot crazy Irish blood.” 

“Well, Harry’s the salt of the earth, I’ll tell the thirsty 
world. Say, Tom, there isn’t anything I wouldn’t do for 
old Harry.” 

“Same here, Dick. Harry was always my best friend, 
and I’m proud to call myself his. We roomed together four 
gug-gug-glorious years at good old Ya-yale, and I love 
him like a brother. There ain’t a thing I wouldn’t do for 
him.” 

“Nor I, Tom. Trouble is, his sort don’t go to their 
friends.” 

“You said it, Dick. Take this oil game of his, f’r in- 
stance. I’d back him like a shot if he asked me to. But 


* 


Mar 


no, just because I am his best friend he shies ; 
had asked me to back his new project —” 

“Or me, Tom. I’d do anything in this wor 
I'd S SB 4 

A harsh voice alarmingly close at hand int 
love feast. To the pair by this time so wel] 
their cups as to proclaim indiscreetly their. 
limitless devotion to a friend, that one’s yoi 
come from between their knees. As a matter, 
Tom, not yet habituated to his new yacht, h 
that the room assigned to Harry was directly 
and that the steward had set the tray with 
glasses, charged water and Three-Star Cog 
raised skylight that gave light and air to these 
quarters. 

So that now, when Harry’s vibrant tones 
suddenly in their laps, “I’ll just hold you | 
that,’’ the pair was startled, to say the least, 

Tom gave a gasp that stopped his hiccups. 
fell with a crash. Staring down wildly, the 
Harry’s face glaring at them through the apert 
the teak frame with its clouded glass protec! 
rods, and the low box trunk of the skylight. Ij 
time a hard grin, but there was a gleam in th 
eyes. 

“Lord, Harry, but you gave me a jolt.” 

Tom remembered with dismay the confid 
just divulged. 

Dick cackled. ‘“‘Speaking of the old Harry 

“Rather more than that, Dick,” Harry said 
were good enough friends to say what you st, 
do for me. You stated in so many words th 
nothing that you would balk at doing for me 
ask. Now I want to know if you mean that 
just rummy slush.”’ 

Tom gulped. ‘‘ Mine stands, Harry.” 

“‘Same here, old boy,” said Dick. 

Harry thrust out a sinewy hand. He had) 
his bunk, which was high to make room fc 
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Watch This 


Column 


In “The Phan- 
tom of the Op- 


era,’’ Universal’s 
impressive produc- 
tion of Gaston 
Leroux’ famous mystery story, there 
are 50 principals and 5,000 others in 
the cast, including the great orchestra, 
chorus and ballet in ‘‘Faust,’’ which is 
being produced on the night the action 
occurs. 


LON CHANEY plays the 
Phantom, MARY PHILBIN the 
leading female réle, and NORMAN 
KERRY the part of her lover. Among 
others assisting are: Gibson Gowland, 
Arthur Edmund Carewe, Virginia 
Pearson, Anton Vaverka, Bernard 
Siegel, John Sainpolis, Olive Ann Al- 
corn, Snitz Edwards, Edward Cecil, 
John Miljaun, Grace Marvin, George 
B. Williams, Bruce Covington, Edith 
Yorke, Alexander Bevani and Cesare 
Gravina. 


The story is laid in and 


around the magnificent Paris 
Opera House, and to secure realism 
Universal reproduced parts of the struc- 
ture at its Universal City, Cal., studios, 
including ,the foyer, grand staircase, 
auditorium and the six tiers of subter- 
ranean vaults. So massive is this theatre 
that it was necessary to reproduce it in 
structural steel instead of the customary 
wooden settings. 


In these vaults the Phan- 


tom has his secret hiding place and 
mystery chamber where many of the ex- 
citing scenes take place. During the 
French revolution these cellars were used 
as prisons and contained torture cham- 
bers, fateful traps and secret passages. 


On the night of the action, 


Gounod’s “Faust” is being sung, 
and we have reproduced the most im- 
portant parts of the opera, including all 
the principals, a trained ballet of 250 
dancers, a chorus of 80 and an orchestra 
of 100, led by celebrated artists. 


I sincerely believe this will 


be the finest and most thrilling 
picture that has ever been made by any 
producer. 


MARY PHILBIN 


Why not buy the Leroux 


novel, or get it at your library and 
read the story in advance? 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
space beneath it, and the skylight was on a 
vertical line with the edge. 

“All right, boys. Shake.” 

They shook, smitten with a sudden si- 
lence as their minds cleared to fasten on 
the blue-sky nature of their pledge. Harry 
laughed. 

“Tm not going to ask for any money. 
There’s still a little in the toe of the old 
stocking; and, besides, my close friends 
are immune from that. All I want is a bit 
of service. I’ll come up.” 

Tom touched the steward’s bell. ‘‘Take 
it away,”’ he said. The shock had sobered 
him. 

He was smitten with self-disgust at the 
confidence so garrulously betrayed. More- 
over, his knowledge of Harry’s methods 
made him uneasily aware that there would 
be a reckoning of sorts. Dick, though the 
heir apparent to one of the biggest explosive 
plants in the world, was still a bit relieved 
at Harry’s assurance. 

“Well, you got us with the goods that 
time, old scout. What’s the fine?”’ 

Harry seated himself on the skylight. 
“First, I want to make it plain that I 
wasn’t eavesdropping. It’s hardly that 
when a pair of guzzling guys holler their 
praises of you through your window.” 

“T’ll remember that,’’ Tom muttered. 
“What if I’d had my mother-in-law down 
there, and we’d been swapping new ones. 
It’s worth it.” 

“In the second place,’ Harry went on, 
‘“‘T want you to get the straight about Ed 
Kelly. He didn’t let me down. Neither 
did Mary. I took too much for granted. 
I cared such a lot that I thought they must 
both know how things were with me. They 
didn’t. Hadn’t an idea I was in earnest 
and only waiting to see where I stood after 
the war to go through with it. Just as well 
I didn’t, maybe. The war played hell with 
the suburban realty business I was just 
putting the roof on. Everybody feeling 
poor, no building nor buying. That’s why 
I went West. Started oil scouting. And 
that’s been a flivver too. So much for that. 
Kelly’s dead. Mary learned the truth 
about how I felt after she was married. 
But not from me. She’s only written once, 
to tell me of his death. There was some- 
thing raw about that, but I don’t know 


what. I don’t know where she is. She and 
her boy.”’ 

“Her boy?” 

“Yes. He must be quite a kid now. 


They were married by special license in 
London a week after the Armistice. Not 
over here. You got that wrong, Tom. 
Kelly left us at Queenstown. They went 
back to Philadelphia together. Ed Kelly 
was a fine chap, rest his soul. I may have 
some score to settle on his account. I’m 
going to find out. But that’s neither here 
nor there. Unless you see fit to say that 
your statements just now about sticking at 
nothing I might ask were mere drunken 
drivel, I’m here to ask you to make good.” 

“Shoot, Harry,” Tom said in a slightly 
hollow voice. 

“Tt stands, bo,’”’ Dick said. 

“Well, then, Tom, I want you to hold 
yourself and this boat at my disposition for 
twenty-four hours at any time I may want 
to requisition both within the next week.” 

Tom looked relieved. ‘‘Can do, Harry.” 

“Dick, I’ll tell you what I want of you 
sometime tomorrow. You’ve got a pretty 
good half nelson on the Navy Department, 
I take it. The brass hats of the high- 
explosive branch.”’ 

“T’m one of ’em, Harry. U.S. N. R. 
The exact date for the unveiling of my 
statue hasn’t yet been fixed, but give me 
time.” 

“Then that’s all right. I went below to 
stretch out on my bunk and haye a little 
think. I’d pretty well doped out something 
when you two loosed your jaw tackle up 
here. That gave me what I wanted.” 

““What’s that? To start another war?” 

“No. To make the country safe for 
Americans.” 

11 
Sin lay there rotting at the rotting wharf, 
the gallant old submarine chaser that 
had done more than her quota to cut down 
the overhead of the enemy toll on trans- 
ports, and on innocent lives aboard noncom- 
batant vessels. 

Regarded from this slant there was a 
grace and dignity and heroism to her long, 
lean, soiled and battered wooden hulk. 
one-time sleek mongoose of the sea of which 
the mission had been the destruction of 
eae Harry’s throat swelled at sight 
of her. 
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A crabber had told them where she lay, 
so that Tom, Dick and Harry had no 
trouble in finding her. The yacht dropped 
anchor and they made their way up the 
winding creek in the launch. It was a 
desolate place, now that the summer season 
was over—a little colony of cottages closed 
for the winter, down near the shore, and 
farther back some others of local people, 
with a schoolhouse and a little church. 

The party in the launch was composed of 
the three pals, the yacht’s captain and 
engineer, with a quartermaster who had 
been for some years carpenter of sailing 
ships. They ran up the winding creek with 
the first of the flood tide, finding water 
enough in midchannel, and off the dilapi- 
dated old jetty where the sub-chaser was 
moored, at a fork of two creeks. She 
showed a band of barnacles and weed along 
her water line. 

As the launch slid alongside, the captain 
opened his clasp knife and jabbed at the 
run of the S. C. with the big blade, then 
looked at Harry and shook his head. 

“Like stabbing a honeycomb, sir. You 
could punch a hole in her with a boiled 
turnip.” 

Harry tried for himself, the same spot. 
The captain, he found, had not greatly ex- 
aggerated. The worm was in the planking, 
of course, but it would be the worst right 
here, at the contact of air and water. Try- 
ing in other spots he found the timber in 
better preservation. But it was evident 
that while the neglected vessel might be 
patched and calked enough to run about 
for still some years, she would provea costly 
luxury in repairs alone, even if accepted as 
a gift. 

They climbed aboard her. Though never 
approaching the smartness of a yacht or 
destroyer, the chaser had been kept trim 
and tidy under Harry’s command, and the 
contrast was now pitiful. A wreck is a 
wreck, to be accepted as such, but a neg- 
lected boat is woebegone, like a neglected 
woman. Harry, always a good ship’s hus- 
band, regretted having come to visit his 
ci-devant command. Tom’s prediction that 
the tide rose and fell in her would probably 
be right, he thought. At any rate, a man 
would have to be far richer than was 
Harry, now trimmed to his last five thou- 
sand dollars and nothing sure in sight, were 
he to indulge the sentiment of rehabilitat- 


ing this sad craft for pleasure cruising or for 


commerce. 

“Wonder if she’s still got her old engines 
aboard,”’ Tom said. 

Harry shook his head. “Not likely. 
These boats were over-powered for every- 
thing but sub-chasing, where the prime 
object was to make a quick jump and get 
going topnotch from a standstill. Our 
game on sighting a periscope was to get 
over it about the time it submerged. If 
this man Healy bought her for fishing he 
probably took out at least two of her four 
engines.” 

“Well, anyhow, she’s no good to you, 
Harry. You can do something with a 
decrepit house or even a car, but not a 
boat. At least the house or car can’t sink 
if you turn your back on it for a few 
minutes. Better lay a wreath on her and 
we'll go back aboard. This bright sun is 
doing things to my eyes.” 

“Same here,” Dick grunted. 

“Don’t blame good old Charley Sun,” 
Harry said. ‘Put it where it belongs, on 
the Three Stars. I want to take a look 
below. You two go out aboard, if you like, 
and send the launch for me in about an 
hour. I’m going to try to locate the 
present owner and get the key to the 
companion.” 

“All right. Let’s go off, Dick. A little 
hair of the dog.” 

Harry had another reason for waiting. 
He had noticed that there was no seepage 
from such upper seams as were exposed, 
and from this fact he hoped that his old 
craft might, after all, be fairly tight. 
Otherwise the water would be well up in 
her, nobody bothering to pump her out. 

He looked round about him. It was 
eleven o’clock of a beautiful October day, a 
Saturday. He saw then coming toward the 
landing, on a deeply rutted trail to the 
village, a young woman and a little boy. 
Hoping to get some information about the 
present ownership of the chaser, Harry 
walked toward them. Then, within twenty 
paces, the woman stopped, raised both 
hands to her cheeks and stared in the 
fashion of one who sees a daytime specter. 

Harry stopped, too, his heart whirring 
off like a flushed grouse. If he had indulged 
in the “‘twenty-year-old” he would have 


been sure that his eyes also y 
tricks on him. But there cou] 
take. The image of that sy 
figure, a little more full than 
bered, but graceful as ever, and 
oval boyish face with its long g 
sweet mouth, were etched as , 
vision as in his heart. Here | 
Mary Kelly. To meet her 

places—and now, of all times! 

He. pulled himself together 
up to her, half wondering if s} 
vanish. 

He remembered that there 
baby boy. The child anchor 
reality. No reason to have a | 
about the boy. ‘4 

“Mary!” Harry held out 
Mary took them in the small ; 
remembered. The proper h 
nurse—or mother—with the ful 
arms, bare and finely white, - 

“What’s it all about, 


really alive? Or a ghost ha 
old command?” | 
“Very much alive. I cam 


last look at her. But you, in: 
of nowhere?” gy 
““We came down here when 
all that trouble and was disbar 
worse than you knew, Harry, 
Rit 


missed a prison sentence. 
us. We had quite a lot 


thought we’d better change o 


“Healy. Then Ed_bougl 
chaser?” t 
Mary nodded. 


blame Ed, though. It w 
ba-black sheep.’ 
as much as anything. He hi 
best to the country, and ther 
the country had turned and p} 
out of all proportion to his ¢ 
war record seemed less in his; 
against him.” 
Harry nodded. “Another | 
gonerank. ‘Tommy this, an’ 
an’ “Tommy go away.’ 
right.” 
“Tommy go to jail, in Ed’s ce 
in from the very first a 
Bimini, a long-range bullet 
the fog and got him in the chi. 
been drinking. I gave it out 
been shot in a quarrel on thir 
died in a few hours, and that wea 
“And you stayed on here?”) 
“Yes. There seemed no pla/ 
I’d broken with my fam | 
count. We had taken o 
winter, and there was my 
Harry, whose eyes had di 
down at the little chap wh 
so handicapped. A small sy 
Mary’s gray steady eyes. 
down, picked up the child 
Recalling then that kisses he 
value to little boys, he put | 
tached a compass set in a mia 
steering wheel from his fob, al 
that. 
“There’s a present for 
What’s your name?”’. ‘ 
“Henry Morgan Healy.” | 
““Mary—why didn’t you le 
had a namesake?” ‘ 
“‘[—I—wasn’t very prouc 
“Well, I am. How do 
live?” > au 
“T teach the district school. 
have been kind.” 
“Then you own the old 
“T should say that y 
Harry. That loan has never bi 
“Well, upon my —— Thei 
tried to sell her?” | 
“No; I thought that if yo 
money in oil you might like to 1 
day, and rebuild her.” 
“Are the old engines in he 
“Yes, but Ed said the 
mauled. Navy recruits had 
her round. They wouldn’ 
I’m afraid.” ' 
“Does she float at high 
“Oh, yes. She’s fairly ti 
bought her he rigged a hand 
the engine bilge pump did 


i 
} 


schoolboys like to play 
they keep her from filling 
“Let’s take a look below 
you got the key?” 
(Continued on Pag 
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ok it from her pocket. Harry 
t her more closely, and his heart 
9 bursting. Aside from the love 
elt for her, this sad little couple 
ye got under his ribs. Mary was 
jty, he reflected, and Henry Morgan 
ve. The boy, delighted with his 
looked up at him with a winning 


bg heart went out to him as if 
wn little son. Mary, he thought, 


/ of reckless exuberance that he re- 
od when she had been twenty-four. 
/ was now the pathos of them that 
(his eyes. They seemed so helpless, 
47 and aloof from all close ties of 
ive kinship. As if struck adrift in 
/<water of life. Ed, the measure of 
or all his hot-headed faults, and 
‘as gone, leaving them desolate. 
‘rs would be kind to Mary, but 
zhbors are not enough. Pretty and 
ashe might be, but this fact might 
“e entirely a blessing to a woman of 
. They seemed, Mary and her 
7, like a sweet big child and a little 
|; in a dim world that was not 


ye 
‘e on,” Harry said gruffly, and 
yack and aboard the chaser, un- 
‘he companionway hatch and slid 
‘Another stab went through him at 
| liar contact of his hand on the rim 
jatch, as if it fitted there. How 
jmes had that motion been per- 
‘with the boat threshing madly 
m, her engines pulsing with furious 


was a destiny in all this. Several 
3,infact. Harry felt that his course 
a directed by some invisible guide 
‘a definite purpose back to his old 
id,and to Mary. Like most sailors, 
iot without superstition. In sucha 
of emotion as chasing submarines 
er roused in him, he looked about 
There was the familiar cubby-hole 
‘ehad so often sat in the interludes 
ito smoke and think of Mary anda 
‘future. And now it glowed out 
thasofter and more tempered light. 
had followed him below. The 
ly lingered on deck to play with his 
,make it oscillate and glitter in the 
un. Harry turned to Mary. 
‘take over the old boat here and 
= don’t mind. I’ve got a use 
i 


glad of that, Harry. The people 
in this property and the wharf have 
‘me that I must have her taken 


1, I'll take her away. Now listen, 
‘You are not to tell anybody that 
r saw me before. Say that I’m a 
t whom you found looking the boat 
id that you decided to let him have 
‘the sake of saving trouble and ex- 
‘Don’t let anybody know that I 


tae yacht.” 

' looked distressed. ‘‘Oh, Harry, 
1ot going to—to ——”’ 

her as Ed meant to? Well, no. 
tly. Listen.” 

‘turned a little pale as she listened, 
ie a gleam in her gray eyes. The 


ime back when Harry had finished 
He leaned forward and took 
t hands in his. 
1 then, we are going to forget the 
y_dear, and turn our faces to the 
_You and I and our little boy. 
ith 
* 111 
Tun, sir,’ pronounced the 
meer. “I wouldn’t care to say how 
20 long, but with a little adjusting 
Ke her go. Those Navy boys 
ough, but there is no serious 
he wear and tear is distributed 
. But her engines are not worth 
t would cost to put them right.” 


i 
1 


Say “Requiescat in 
“T’ve got a use 
She wasn’t fated to rot 
mud flat. When she goes 
® way she lived.” 
have you got in your bean 
ck demanded. 
you when we get back aboard. 
to make good that promise of 
You'll do anything in this world 
ry, will you? Well, you’re going 
thance to do it, and quick.” 
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“Look here, Harry,” Tom demanded, 
“you surely haven’t been ass enough to buy 
the old crip from this Mrs. Healy?”’ 

“Didn’t have to, Tom. Before we 
finished our talk she made me a handsome 
present of the boat. The owners of the 
shore property where she’s lying have di- 
rected that she be removed, and Mrs. 
Healy says it would cost more to have her 
towed off somewhere than she can get for 
her. What price a wormed old hulk with 
badly racked engines that are out of date? 
If they take obsolete cruisers offshore and 
sink ’em because they don’t pay the break- 
ing up, what can you expect?”’ 

“Well, what do you want of her, any- 
how?” 

“‘T want to give her a stylish finish. She’s 
loaded to the scuppers with all my finest 
memories. Remember Kipling’s rime of 
The Mary Gloster? The old shipowner 
that has his corpse freighted halfway round 
the world and sunk in state aboard the 
same ship from which his wife’s body was 
slid into the sea, and over the same spot? 
‘By the Little Paternosters.’ Grand idea, 
what?” 

“Good Lord!” Tom glanced anxiously 
at Harry. ‘‘You’re not planning any such 
hecatomb as that, I hope.”’ 

“Not for myself. No bloomin’ fear. I’ve 
got a whole lot of joy living to do yet. But 
I like the sentiment.” 

“Damn it all, Harry, you can’t afford it.”’ 

“T should worry. It’s not costing me 
anything,” Harry grinned. ‘‘That’s where 
you and Dick come in. Teach you to lay 
off rash promises. Not that it’s going to 
set either of you back such a lot. Your 
engineer and the quartermaster can get her 
going, and Dick can get me what little I’ll 
need to send her off in style. He’s got 
plenty of trucks and other accessories, and 
a drag with the Navy.” 

‘“What’s that got to do with it?’”’ Dick 
demanded. 

“You'll see. Come on, let’s get off 
aboard. It’s time to eat.” 

The luncheon was a gay one. Harry, 
touching no spirits, would have impressed 
a casual observer as the overexhilarated 
member. The old-time joyousness of which 
his two friends had deplored the passing 
seemed now to have returned, not only in 
full measure but augmented by a spon- 
taneous rush of wit and humor and crisp 
crackling repartee. 

They began presently to look at him 
askance. This crescendo was abnormal, 
alarming. 

The flood of high spirits smacked of mad- 
ness, or the dazzling glare of an electric 
light before the plug fuses. Was Harry go- 
ing off his chump? Were they not entirely 
wrong to take seriously their half-drunken 
promises? 

Harry perceived their misgivings. It 
struck him then that he might be in danger 
of spoiling all by this uncanny rush of 
gayety. Besides, they were really staunch 
friends and no quitters. Both had passed 
the age of irresponsible pranks, but what 
he had in mind was anything but such. He 
therefore told them the story of Mary and 
Ed Kelly, and before they could recover 
from their surprise, described his plan. 

This was on deck, where they could not 
be overheard. Tom and Dick listened in 
amazement, stupefaction, and last of all in 
a sort of angry and outraged horror. As 
Harry concluded, Dick struck his knee 
with his fist. 

“No! Not on your life! Who’s drunk 
now—or crazy?”’ 

“Not thismalcontent,” Harry said. “‘It’s 
the only way. Here is a national disgrace, 
our shame and humiliation, to say nothing 
of the cost. What I propose would put a 
crimp into these foreign harpies they’d 
never get over. It would wipe the busi- 
ness out.” 

“But what you propose is outside every 
sort of law—national, international and of 
the high seas. It’s piracy.’ 

“It’s nothing of the sort. We don’t steal 
anything or hurt anybody. You don’t 
understand, Tom, but Dick can tell you 
that what I propose will merely give a jar 
to start their plates, if it does as much as 
that. These ships aren’t submarines, down 
under water, and I don’t intend to torp 
?em. Nobody aboard can possibly get hurt, 
let alone killed. If they sink at all it will 
be a matter of hours. All hands will have 
plenty of time to pack their kits and take a 
final drink and kiss their ’appy floatin’ 
?ome good-by and get ashore. The plan is 
to make them believe our democratic waters 
unsafe for their breed. To stop once for all 
this costly disgrace and insult to our dignity 
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and to our flag. So they won’t sit out here 
and spit at us through their teeth.” 

“We would get found out and soaked for 
years and years,’”’ Tom said gloomily. 

“We would not. If it ever was proved 
on us, which it needn’t be if we work it 
right, we’d get the thanks of the nation and 
of the Administration. But we shan’t ask 
as much as that.” 

“But it’s too unlawful.” 

“Yes. Gorgeously so. It wouldn’t be 
the first time that a situation leading to 
unlawful practice has had to be met by 
unlawful measures on the part of outraged 
private citizens. Or exorbitantly unjust 
and costly ones. There’s the Boston Tea 
Party, the Ku Klux Klan, justified when it 
was started. The Vigilantes of the Far 
West, as it was called in those days. Oh, 
there’s precedent enough.” 

“But it’s too infernally risky,’ Tom 
protested. 

“It’s not. I understand the technic, and 
so does Dick. All you’ll have to do is to 
steer the boat. She’ll get out from over. 
Old, old stuff, forme. And look here, Tom. 
I dislike to say it, but you both owe your 
country one big lot. The war enriched you 
both. Made you the multi-millionaires you 
both are today. It was legitimate profiteer- 
ing, I'll admit, but profiteering.” 

“Oh, I say!” 

“He’s right, Tom,” Dick growled. ‘‘You 
hauled it in with your coasting steamers, 
and mine came rolling in with big round 
puffs. Ships and powder and shells—and 
these infernal things that Harry wants me 
to get hold of and smuggle down here in a 
truck. Lord, if anybody gets wise!” 

“They needn’t, if we work it right. Get 
a trusted pair of hands to roll ’em out and 
load ’em, and I’ll look after the rest. We 
three could manage by ourselves, for that 
matter. Don’t need the usual gear aboard. 
Draw a knife across the lashing; splash; 
and there she goes.” 

“Pass the Three Star, Dick,” Tom said, 
“T’m getting chilblains in the toes. Never 
guessed I was entertaining a Bolshevik.” 

“T’m the natural physiological antidote 
for that thing.”’ Harry smote the skylight. 

“Some antidote. You’re sure nobody 
would be killed?” 

“Not unless he dies of fright. Or jumps 
overboard or falls out of a boat or some- 
thing. I don’t want to kill anybody. I 
suppose there may be a few Ed Kellys in 
that crowd. Three of the good old eggs will 
be enough. It’s the moral effect I’m 
bankin’ on. The frousse, fright, scare, 
crimp and general wholesome fear of God 
and some American who’s still got the nerve 
to take private measures against being 
wallowed on. You two ought to feel that 
way about it. I gave the best I had, and it 
ruined me financially. My business was 
wiped out. On the contrary, what you 
chaps gave brought in enormous profits. 
Well, here’s your chance to square up.” 

The burst of oratory did not fail of its 
effect. ‘‘You’ve said the most of it, Harry. 
I’ll try to get the makings,” Dick said. 

Tom nodded. “After all, it’s really up to 
somebody, since there’s no law to cover it. 
Count me in, Harry.” 

“Good lads. I counted you in before we 
started. Now here’s the lay. I have come 
here a stranger to Mrs. Healy. She does 
not know even that I came on the yacht. 
We're not in sight from the village. Mrs. 
Healy will tell her neighbors that when she 
went down with her little boy this morning 
to do a trick at the pump she found a man 
looking over the chaser. He asked some 
questions about her, and the upshot of it 
was that since she has been told by the 
owner of the property where the boat is 
lying that it must be removed, she engaged 
this man to tow her down and beach her at 
the mouth of the creek. That is all that 
Mrs. Healy knows about the business.” 

Dick nodded. ‘‘Good enough. When do 
we start? The sooner the better.” 

“You had better start now. Tom can 
run you up to Wilmington, then drop back 
here after dark. I’ll go over and lend the 
machinist a hand. McQuade says that he 
can get the engines going. If you can get 
back to the wharf with your truck day 
after tomorrow just after dark, we will put 
aboard the fuel and the eggs, and go.” 

“Can do,” said Dick. ‘At least, I hope 
so. If I don’t show up, then you’ll know 
I’ve struck a snag. But I think I see my 
way. Well, maybe some day there’ll be 
three statues unveiled down on the old 
Potomac.” 

At dusk that evening with the tide start- 
ing to ebb, the chaser lines were cast off 
the rotting wharf, when the yacht’s launch 
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‘The Pullman 
Philosopher 


‘“C\HERMAN’S remark applies to 
hair as well as war,” said the 
Pullman Philosopher. 


“What’s the idea of stealing 
Dante’s stuff?” I mildly inquired. 


“Hair is the meanest substance 
in the world,” quoth the P.P. 
“Here on my bald spot where I 
want it, I can’t raise it. Whereas 
on my face I have no use for it, 
but it grows there like weeds. I 
haven’t shaved today because pity 
for my suffering face stays my 
razor hand.” 


“Tn the words of Munyon,”’ said 
I, ‘‘there is hope!’”’ And I made a 
dive for my sample case. 


In two minutes I had him stand- 
ing in front of a wash-bowl—coat 
and collar off and sleeves rolled up. 


“It’s no use,” he groaned, ‘“‘the 
water’s cold and this razor is 
dull.”’ “Forget it,’’ was my brutal 
comeback. ‘‘ Work that half-inch 
of Mennen Shaving Cream into 
lather. Use plenty of Mr. Pull- 
man’s arctic aqua. Don’t bother 
with towels or finger rubbing.” 


As the diminutive dab of cream 
began to swell into mountainous 
lather, I saw amazement in his eye. 


“Now it’s all over but the shav- 
ing,” Iexplained. ‘‘ That slather of 
lather has changed your bristling 
whiskers into soft pinfeathers. 
Scientists call this Mennen action 
‘dermutation.’ You’ll call it a 
miracle.” 


After a few easy razor strokes 
his face was as smooth as a girl’s. 
The Philosopher wrung my hand 
in gratitude. 


“Just rub a little of this Mennen 
Skin Balm into your hide,” I di- 
rected. “‘It disappears right away 
—no grease, a pleasant odor, and 
it makes your face feel great.” 


“Don’t thank me,” I interrupted 
his hymn of praise, “thank the 
Mennen chemists who have cre- 
ated a Shaving Cream that makes 
whiskers surrender and a Skin 
Balm that makes faces smile.” 


Your druggist has 50c tubes of 
Mennen Shaving Cream—and 
tubes of Mennen Skin Balm at the 
same price. A word to the wise— 


in 


(Mennen Salesman) a 


MSNANASN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Five cents for 
five luscious 


PETER’S 


CROQUETTES 


A BRAND new Peter’s five-cent 
package! 

Five croquettes of smooth rich 
chocolate, each one sealed in its 
own separate wrapping of silvery 
foil—kept fresh until you want 
to eat it. 


And in every one the famous 
Peter’s blend of rich milk and 
choice cocoa beans—perfected by 
Daniel Peter over half a century 
ago and kept secret from that day 
to this. That is why only in Peter’s 
will you find this perfect blend. 


Try Peter’s today—plain bars, 
almond bars or croquettes. The 
fine rare flavor will delight you. 
Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choc- 
olates Co., Inc., 129 Hudson St., 
New York. 


\ in Vevey, Switzerland. To- 
y= day the famous Peter's blend 
is sold all over the world. 


Peter's 


Milk Chocolate 
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towed her down to the mouth of the creek, 
where she was grounded on a hard patch 
of muddy sand. 

Dick had set off on his delicate mission. 
The Winston Powder Works were not 
very far away. Harry did not anticipate 
any difficulty in running a truck to the old 
wharf. He had observed some deep and 
recent ruts in the muck of the trail that 
ran down to it. Some heavy trucking had 
gone on here, he perceived, and not so very 
long ago. But what was there to haul in 
this obscure little community? The old 
wharf had been built many years past to 
unload small lumber schooners for the 
building of a colony that had not thrived. 
It was one of those places that had failed 
to justify the sanguine hopes of its pro- 
moters. Even the corner-lot signs had 
toppled over, their legends empty ones. 
Bayside Drive, Delaware Avenue, Cedar 
Street and other such prospective names 
had drawn blank, and were now indicated 
only by parallel furrows that reached out 
toward infinity with no houses to cheer their 
departure. 

The place seemed one of those bad bets 
in realty that never become realities. But 
the trail showed that heavy trucking had 
been going through. The inference was 
obvious. This would be a “grease line,” 
Harry thought, and chuckled. All the 
better for his plans. Dick Winston’s pow- 
der truck would not be challenged. It was 
amusing to reflect that after its passage 
there might be no more trucks to be 
challenged. 

Noon of the next day brought a more 
complete report from the yacht’s engineer. 

“It’s like I thought, sir. Those Navy 
lads have racked her engines something 
shameful. No doubt they reckoned that 
since she must soon be scrapped it did not 
matter. But they will drive her, if she 
holds together and keeps afloat. With her 
big bilge pump repaired you could take her 
to City Island, in smooth water. But 
Olesen has been over her underbody and 
says that she is badly wormed.”’ 

“The woman who owns her says that 
she will give her to me if I take her away,” 
Harry said. 

‘Better to let her lie where she is, sir. It 
would be a pure waste of money to try to 
patch her up.” 

Harry nodded. ‘So it would if it weren’t 
that I’ve got a sentiment about her, Mr. 
McQuade. As if she were my old race 
horse, or wolfhound. You see, I com- 
manded her during the war, and I’d rather 
like to keep her afloat a while longer. So 
if you and your assistant will patch up the 
old machine the best you can and get the 
bilge pump to sucking, I’ll run her back up 
the beach.” : 

This accordingly was done, and a rough 
cleaning given to as much of the underbody 
as could be reached with shovels. Kelp and 
weed and big barnacles scraped off at the 
risk of opening seams. Then, grinding and 
hammering a little, the S. C. nosed back 
up to the old wharf and was made fast 
alongside. This was a little after dark, 
when the engineer and his assistant returned 
aboard the yacht. 

They had not been gone long when a big 
truck came bumping down oyer the ruts of 
the grease line. Dick himself was driving, 
with a trusty man beside him to take the 
wagon home. Harry and Tom had re- 
ceived his wire and were waiting. With 
skids and tackles they took off the drums 
of fuel and other accessories, and loaded 
them aboard the chaser. Then, slipping 
their lines, Harry piloted her down the 
creek with the ebbing tide. 


Iv 


ike WAS between dog and wolf, as the 
French say—the dusk, with the promise 
of a fine clear night. The chaser was mov- 
ing out at half speed, the Breakwater 
abeam. “‘Give the yacht time to get well on 
her course for Newport,” Tom had advised. 
He had told his skipper that Mrs. Tom had 
been promised the yacht for the following 
day for the entertainment of a party of 
guests, which was indeed the case. 

Once they had undertaken the business, 
Harry had found himself in the hands of 
his friends. They were not the sort of men 
who nibble with long teeth at an enterprise 
of any sort, lawful or unlawful. Tom had 
turned his crew at work on the chaser. 
Dick had fetched fuel with other accessories. 

Harry examined the chart. “I took 
bearings on the three biggest of those junks. 
I doubt they’ll be doing any business 
tonight. Too still and clear. But we’ve 
got to keep an eye lifting for patrol boats.” 
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“Yes,” Tom agreed; ‘‘those birds might 
not care for the prospect of losing their 
jobs.” 
A little later the speed was raised. True 
to the chief’s prediction, the engines ran 
more smoothly as she warmed to her work. 
Harry took his course protractor and de- 
termined the position of the nearest of the 
three largest rum ships to be visited. This 
was off Absecon Inlet, Atlantic City, about 
fifty miles up the beach. The next two 
were a little farther along, anchored at 
intervals of about a mile. 

“Open her up, Dick,” he said. 

“Aye, aye, sir. She’ll do that for herself 
when we start to drive her.” 

“Well, let’s see. I’ve got a hunch she'll 
muddle through.”’ 

Tom looked thoughtfully at one of his 
yacht’s boats, the dinghy with a detachable 
motor. Well, it was jolly boating weather. 
He was glad of that as Dick gave the chaser 
full speed ahead. The chaser responded 
with a shudder of anticipation. Perhaps she 
knew that she was bound out on her last 
run. Perhaps old memories revived in her 
ship soul, and she was glad for this final 
slash at a more insidious enemy to the flag 
she had so bravely flown than even the 
stealthy submarine had been. 

She cut a long gash in the still sea. To 
Harry, at the wheel, this seemed more real 
than the long interval since he had listened 
to the familiar thrumming under him which 
though now sadly altered still spoke the 
same language as of old. Time fled along 
with them. The night was dark but still 
except for a little riffle on the water from 
a new draft out of the southeast. It 
brought with it a thin haze that did not 
interfere. 

The powerful bilge pumps had been re- 
paired and were now working steadily as 
the chaser tore along. Dick inspected 
them solicitously from time to time. 

“‘Leakin’ like a bait car,’’ he said to Tom. 
“What d’ye know about this for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment? I like it.” 

“Tl like it better when we’re safely 
ashore,’ Tom stated. ‘‘All the same, old 
Harry’s right. Some Tom, Dick and Harry 
had to do it, if only to keep our national 
self-respect, so it might as well be us.” 

“Yes, we had all the makings. But 
you’d have thought Harry would have 
chucked it when he found his old flame.” 

“The more reason to carry on, as he saw 
it. He’s superstitious, like all natural-born 
sailors. Had it in his old bean from the 
start, and now he swears that’s. what’s 
changed his luck. He says to stop now 
would be to kill his fair breeze, douse his 
star just when it’s rising. Well, let’s hope 
it doesn’t douse us all.’ 

“No fear. The worst that could happen 
is that they may stand the jar. But even 
if they do, the scare is bound to be worth 
an awful lot. Make ’em hard to find on 
these hospitable shores.”” Dick chuckled, 
then glanced at four big drums tilted out- 
board and nicely poised, held only by a 
few turns of fifteen-thread manila. 

Onward they sped, the badly treated 
engines giving of their best. Light as she 
was, the chaser’s speed was nearly up to its 
wartime normal. Then suddenly a hail 
came from the wheel. 

“All ready?” 

“All ready, sir.”” Dick drew his knife 
and stepped to the depth charge on the 
port quarter. 

The chaser took a sheer. A big dark 
mass bulked up ahead, over it the flicker of 
a riding light. The chaser foamed down on 
it, as if for a side wipe at full speed. Then 
from the deck of the rum ship there rose a 
wild startled yell. 

“Hi! Hi! Sheer orf, ye blighter.” 

Tearing past close aboard so that the 
reverberations of the exhaust echoed from 
the drab side of the steamship, Harry’s 
voice rang out: ‘“‘Let go!” 

Dick drew his keen-edged knife across 
the lashings. The splash was lost in the 
wash of the bow wave against the iron hull. 
Down went the depth bomb, in thirteen 
fathoms water, so close abeam that Tom 
could have tossed his cap aboard. Then 
the chaser swept past and plunged into the 
swimming murk. On she flew, and still on. 
The effort had failed, Tom feared, when 
there came from the water all about a deep, 
heavy detonation. The chaser shuddered, 
but did not falter in her forward rush. 

“One,” Harry bawled. ‘Bad eggs, 
Dickie.” 

The next rum ship, a steamer of about 
four thousand tons, was less than a mile 
ahead. With the speed:of the chaser nearly 
twenty knots there would scarcely be time 
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for any defensive action, Ha 
even if the radio operator of th 
racked by a depth bomb almog 
were to broadcast an immed 
But from the third it was possib 
might be hawking at a fowl wit 
talons prepared to strike—a 
sorts. The first deep concussion w 
roused her people to a sense of g 
rushing out of the murk, and at 
news of what had happened they 
her on the alert. i 
So here it was, the old war g 
and played in earnest. Harry 
ter so. Even to achieve his p 
against the grain to strike at an 
ingenemy. Retaliation dignifie 
gave it that difference to be fow 
the sinking of a defenseless sg) 
fighting of one in some measur 
Another swoop, a soaring 
ried them perilously close to t 
ing side, and another depth b: 
this time by Tom. More yells o 


‘Look out for this next brute, 
might be ready for us. Duck f 
second you let go.” { 
It was a warning of no great 
scarcely any cover ‘and no tin 
under it. Then, as the ship loo 
almost dead ahead, there came 
flash from her forecastle head an 
explosion against the side of 
The small shell had got her 
the waist. The chaser shivered 
check. Machine-gun fire was y 
had anticipated with some fo 
this did not come. A rattle of 
flew wild for an instant, then 
startled crew, not knowing wha 
coming next, surged back awe 
rail. Once more that skim 
ship’s black hull, this last the closes) 
and a third depth bomb let go. — 
Before it detonated to send an 
shudder through the chaser, Har 
back and saw Tom and Dick hum 


ward. 
“All right, boys?” 
“No casualties. But that th 
must have got her, Harry.” 
“Yes, I felt her lurch. ook | 
second ship. Getting busy witha 
The haze had thickened, so 
sel was invisible, but in that 
murk was pierced by success 
dashes in a signal for help: .. 

A pause, then: J... 
“‘She’s going, Harry.” a 
“Hope so; take a look below. 

feel a lurch.” { 
The S. C. was running dar 

haze that was rapidly thi 
seemed now to lag a little, as 

work accomplished, there was n 

such heroic effort. 
“‘Listen!’’ Tom raised his 

came from below the sound 
swirling waters. Dick came on det 
‘‘It’s pouring into her, Harry. Ut 
engine bed.” } 
“So much the better. Thi 
ought to go. How any good 
to go. We better chuck the 
and beat it. There goes a st 

And here’s this last beggar bl 
“All right. She’s filling fast, 

fill faster when the pump quits. 
Suddenly the engine coughed 

and stopped. The chaser lurch 


Seizing the dinghy they slid it 
then tumbled into it. The ¢ 
most awash astern. Tom pi 
paddled clear. A long swell 
water forward, when like a 
submarine the trim hull dippe 
ward, then slid away with scar 
to mark its peaceful passage t 
ing place. t 


In the gray misty dawn a yacht 
from which all marks of iden 
erased, sputtered into Little 
and ran up to the end of a sp 
where its three passengers 
They did not loiter about the 
made their way directly to the 
tion, where they were so for 
find a market train about to lea 
City. 

Three hours later found th 
ing largely at the New York 
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WARNER.-PATTERSON CO. — 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


You can make it start 
and stop 100% better— 
guaranteed or money 
back. Stop that de- 
structive vibration 
every time you press a 
pedal. Softens and pro- 
longs bands—saves cost 


of new ones. At your 
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WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
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me one can of Warner Chatter Cure. 
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joints, 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
Forty-fourth Street. Extras had been cried 
on the streets as they arrived, so they were 
able to inform themselves about the sensa- 
tion of the hour. 

“Rum Fleet Bombed. One Liquor-Laden 
Steamship Already Sunk and Two Others 
Going Down. Millions of Dollars’ Worth of 
Booze Consigned to Davy Jones’ Locker. 
Chiefs of Federal Government and Navy 
Department Disclaim Any Knowledge of 
ah Act. May be the Work of Rival Liquor 

ing.” 

And in another paper: 

‘‘May be the Act of Private Individ- 
uals Disgusted With the Situation. Method 
of Using Depth Bombs to Open Seams of 
Ships With no Risk to Crews Indicates 
Perpetrators to be Those of Naval Experi- 
ence. Crews Had Ample Time to Abandon 
Ships.”’ 

“That bird is getting on the target,” 
Dick said. 

“So is this one. Listen: ‘Destroying 
Vessel Alleged to be of 110-Foot Submarine 
Chaser Class Built Early in the War. 
Many Bought by Private Individuals for 
Yachting and Commercial Use Two Years 
Ago at Navy Yard Sales.’”’ 

““They’ll get onto us,’’ Tom said gloomily; 
‘‘and the bill—oh, Lor’.”’ 

“They can’t prove anything,” Harry 
stated. ‘‘The old 8. C. went down under us 


Safety 


HERE were two warriors who went to 


Sight, 
The first with courage armed, the last, with 


fright. 
The first strode, bold, to where the battle broke, 
And took, unharmed, the foemen’s fiercest 
stroke ; 
The second, far from where the havoc reeled, 
Oe as he deemed, behind his saving 
shield. 


But, victory coming at the edge of day, 
It was the first who strode, unscathed, away ; 
While he who crouched, safe, from the tram- 
pling rout— 
Fear, with her single arrow, found him out! 
—Harry Kemp. 


California 


NDER the drift of the rills, 
Under the crags of the glen, 
God put the gold in the hills, 
And where the gold was, came men. 


Armor-clad the Spaniard came, russet-robed 
the priest; . 
Jingling spur and clinking hoof, sinewy 
and brown, 
Rode the clans of Mexico, spreading north and 
east— 
Mission, fort, adobe hut, cattle range and 
town. 


Then the Gringo riflemen, few but strong of 


and, 
Raised their flag of clustered stars, vowed 
to take and hold; 
Still in happy drowsyhead dreamed the pleas- 
ant land 
When, to call a hungry world, thrilled the 
ery of “Gold!” 


How the eager myriads, casting all aside, 
Hurried thither, horse and foot, wagon, 
steam and sail, 
Pressing on a thousand more where a hundred 


ied, 
Crossed the Isthmus, looped the Horn, 
trudged the Desert Trail! 


Oh, how young and brave they were! Generous 
and gay, 
Sons of Thor and Hercules, rude but half 
divine, 
Jostling mountains, bending streams, tossing 
hills away, 
Laughing Titans, reckless boys, lads of 
Forty-nine! 


Cation, gulch and furrowed bar, drift of pre- 
cious ore, 
Yellow-dusted river bed, mountainstreasure- 
veined, 
Pitted ridge and shafted cliff yielded wp their 
store; 
Then the madness ebbed and died; but the 
men remained, 
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in fifteen fathoms, and that dinghy is like 
about ten thousand others.” 

““My yacht crowd might guess the truth 
and spill something.” 

“Let ’em. They can’t prove anything. 
Besides, nobody this side will want to prove 
anything, and I don’t believe our late allies 
will have the nerve to make a fuss. Listen 
to what this paper says about it editorially: 

“““The application of so radical a cure to 
a national parasitic pest, for which there 
seemed to be no remedy, should prove as 
efficient of result as it is daring of concep- 
tion. 

“<The only wonder is that some self- 
respecting American, or Americans, did not 
take such action long ago. We have gone 
too many months with our national dignity 
flouted, the laughingstock of Europe, and a 
source of enormous profit to citizens and 
subjects of the very nations for whom in 
their danger and distress we made and are 
still making enormous sacrifices. 

“When one pauses to think, our rela- 
tions with these late allies of ours have been 
of the most absurd and inconsistent sort. 
We receive their propagandists politely, 
listen to their pleas and in many cases sup- 
port them. We absorb their loans. Their 
grateful acknowledgment of this has been 
to permit vessels of their registries to lie off 
our twelve-mile limit for the purpose of 
plying a commerce that they know us to be 
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Graver grown, the men remained ; toil-inured, 
they raised 
Prideful towns upon the plain, ports beside 
the sea, 
Driving roads of stone and steel where the bison 
grazed, 
ed for the day they knew and the day 
to be. 


Over mangled mountainsides grow the vine- 
yards now— 
Waves of bloom of orchard boughs toss their 
tinted foams; 
Riven slope and blasted swale know the quick- 
ening plow; 
Where the miner pitched his camp rise a 
million homes. 


Grandly the Purpose fulfills, 
Hid though the How and the When; 

God put the gold in the hills, 
And where the gold was, came men. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


The Triumph 


SIT in a palace of ease, 
Where men never hunger nor freeze; 
Outside the wide window the human tide 
flows ; 
Around me bright silver and napery glows, 
While I drink things that tickle me clear to 
my toes. 


But oh, for a drink from the river that ran 
By the Trinity Diggins, when I was a 
nm! 


an! 
And oh, for the smack of the friendly flap- 
jack, 
As it fell in the old frying pan! 


No labor oppresses me here; 

Rest deadens the sick atmosphere; 

The sycophant smile and the noiseless foot- 
all 


Come gliding to me at my negligent call, 
But—God of Old Days, I am sick of it all! 


And oh, for the days when the sweat in a 
flood 
Poured over my face, to the click and the 
hud 


thu 
Of the hammer and drill! But the 
music is still, 
And a mildew has thickened my blood. 


Men sing of the sweetness of Rest, 
But Work is the soul of the West. 
Ah, that was the life, when each day was a 


JOY; 
When I camped on the Trail like a wild 


pagan boy 
And ie blood bounded free with no hateful 
alloy. 


(Wine here! 
ing bright 

On the Trinity River tonight?) 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Ts the moon shin- 
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expending huge sums to preyey 
be scarcely less reasonable for 
dreadnoughts to lie outside the 
limit off Sandy Hook, elevat 
sixteen-inch guns to an ang] 
degrees and let fly a shell in 
direction, disclaiming all resp: 
this same shell after it had ent 
ritorial zone. And the damage 
us would be less. 

““*We hope that our late al 
show the bad taste to dema) 
bizarre affair be investigated by 
Government of the United St: 
committers of it penalized if 
To begin with, the act was no 
in American waters, nor for ar 
pose, probably, than to abat 
nuisance and disgrace. If our] 
sire protection for their rum sh 
send government vessels of t 
patrol them on their stations 
case we might all perceive a 
where we stand.’”’ 

“T’d like to shake hands wit 
Tom said. 

“You’d be apt to get a so 
started in to shake hands wit 
that’s going to feel the same w 
Harry asserted. “This whole 
get a good laugh, then be quic 
so far as any investigation i 
You wait and see.”’ | 


The Bones of Boece 


(“Bones Found in Italian Villa 
of Boceaccio.’’—Newspaper Hea! 


I 
{yee of Boccaccio! Con 
Sounds like an oath—wi 
piece of news! 
Found by some workmen—de? 
ence— = 
Gently, O delvers—dear son ( 


Yorick! Poor Yorick! 
fellow! 3 
So here those old merry talesn 
ome— 
Who knows, one is left im si 
crann 4 


Or some tragical love tale Bor 
cio! al 
Moonlight and gardens, al 


dawn, 
Hunchbacked _ old husban 
laddered lover, . 
Face at the window blancll 
lawn. 


Lady, no more shall his lute:i 
light 
Plead at your lattice blest 
win, 
For red as your lips, and lv 
smock is, 
His wounds, and the sheet thy 
him in. 


Petrarch’s own brother, schol} ¢ 

Here housed the learning tu 

star : 

Lighted Dan Chaucer in far-aly 

Spoils for the sexton, pooisk 
are. | 


Fair Fiammetta’s delicate asis, 
Did they not stir at the net tl 
bring? 
Blown dust thine hair is, «d 
thine eyelids, ; 
Blown dust the bosom thir 
sing. , 
Bones of Boccaccio! Brows | th 
Gather them softly and fine 
Where cypresses wave in his 


en, ; 
Leave him to dream of her "i 


i 


And I in the lamplight tak d 
volume, 5 
The merry old tales of th 


cace.’ 
And I think of those worhen 


- het 


Florence, 
A skull on their By a 
“Alas!” ( 
—Richard 
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LDSMOBIL 


Quite the finest tribute to Oldsmobile’s Sedan is found in the increasing number 
owned by families that could well afford a car of much higher price. What a tribute 
also to the sound common sense of motorists! For frankly, why should one pay 
more, when for only $1285 he can get a car as beautiful, as comfortable and as ca- 
pable as this? No more graceful lines could delight the eye than those fashioned by 
Fisher craftsmen for its Duco-finished body. No occasion could ever demand greater 
power or smoothness than that afforded by its L-Head, six-cylinder, Delco-equipped 
engine. Women praise its Balloon-tired comfort, its deep cushions, and its charming 
fittings. Before you spend more, first see how fully this Sedan measures up to 
Oldsmobile’s continual endeavor to build the best light-six in the industry. And 
remember, you can buy any Oldsmobile on General Motors’ liberal time-payment plan! 


All Oldsmobile prices f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD., OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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This settles | 
the question 


Where's that key? 


LIP a Buxton Keytainer in your 
pocket or handbag—it will hold 
every key you own, compactly, securely 
—and the one you want is always 
there when you need it. Then, too— 


PA sone a oti Cee yaa 


Eacu Keyratner pocket contains a 
numbered card. It offers a reward for 
return to Buxton Headquarters, where 
a card filled out with your name and 
address is always on file. When a lost 
Keytainer is sent in Buxton looks up 
the owner’s number, forwards his 
missing keys, and mails the finder his 
reward—all free of cost. 

Your choice of 2, 4, 6, and 8 hook 
models—and each hook holds two 
keys. Dozens of types and leathers. 
A wide assortment at one dollar. 

Leading jewelers, department and leather 
goods stores and others carry Buxton Keytain- 
ers. Drop in and examine them—or let us send 
you the Book of Buxton Keytainers—free. 


BUXTON, Inc., 160 Chestnut St., Springfield, 
Mass., or 844 Marbridge Bldg., New Morky Nex. 


BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 
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WHEN MEN QUIT JOBS 


since Time was christened they and their ilk 
have built the cities. But regardless of their 
trades or pride of trade, all were willing and 
anxious to take the jobs as common laborers 
which the advertisement offered. 

At the end of a day’s run they detrained 
at a flag station where a company truck 
waited—not for them but for a consign- 


| ment of picks and shovels. . 
“That camp they talked about,” one of 


them, who headed the delegation, told mea 
week or so later, ‘‘it was three miles and a 


| piece from the station, mostly piece. We 


slopped it with our baggage through the 
rain and slush. About eight o’clock we got 
to the camp—ceall it that if you don’t mind 
what you say. Three army headquarters 
tents with no floors or sidings. They were 
flat on the ground and wet inside and out. 
We rustled poles out of the timber and put 
7?em up. The hail and the wind bowled ’em 
over three times. Not a bunk or a cot in 
sight. There were blankets though; a dog 
might lay on ’em, but he wouldn’t sleep.” 


Coffee or Oatmeal? 


“Hats? The cook? Say, why go to Africa 
for ivory? He’d set up in the commissary 
business overnight and had a contract to 
feed us at so much a head. All he had on 
hand for fifty-one men was twenty tin cups 
and spoons, a bucket of coffee sweepings 
and oatmeal. You could take your choice— 
coffee or oatmeal one at a time or all to- 
gether in the same cup; no sugar, not even 
milk. The super on the job told us he’d be 
back in the morning and beat it in his car. 
The foreman who took us up gave us a line 
about a shipment of stuff that was down at 
the freight station or had been lost on the 
road and was due in the morning. It never 
came while I was there, and I stuck it out 
three days till this cold and rheumatism got 
tome. Twenty-six of the bunch hiked back 
to the station and slept on the floor the rest 
of the night. Eight of us beat it across 
country to a farm and slept in one of the 
outhouses; slept is good. We bought some 
cold-storage eggs and bread from a farmer 
in the morning and went back to camp. 
There were eight others still there. They’d 
stood up all night around a fire the cook 
left. The foreman was there. He stood the 
gaff with the rest of us. Ill say that for 
him. 

“We went to work digging base holes for 
their towers. It was a power-transmission 
job. The super wore the only pair of rubber 
boots in the outfit. He said they had some 
coming. He and the cook rode back and 
forth to town with the engineer in charge of 
the operation. They put up some place 
near the station. The boots never came 
back while I was there. They’re still on 
their way, I guess. Neither did the grub, 
although the foreman trucked some canned 
stuff from a general store. We had that at 
night. There were six of us left by that 
time. We wanted to quit, but they wouldn’t 
pay us off until we had worked out the rail- 
road fare. The foreman put up a howl for 
us, but it didn’t help. There wasn’t money 
enough in the bunch to get us back home, 
so we stuck together. Three quit when I 
jacked her up. One’s home sick now and 
another’s in the hospital up the line. 

“When we got to the station the agent 
said ours was the second shipment the com- 
pany had made a mess of. The first one 
came from the other end of the state.” 

Others, singly or in straggling groups, 
came in to tell the same story, and how, 
along the retreat, locals of unions in which 
some held cards saw them through, where 
and for what they pawned their personal 
effects, worked out a night’s lodging and 
breakfast at farmhouses, rode the blind 
baggage or hopped a freight, or walked the 
bleak two hundred miles back to the homes 
they had left. ‘‘Even the railroaders on 
the main line were wise to that camp,” 
grinned another. ‘‘A brakeman on a side- 
tracked freight who highballed me through 
said he never knew that branch could hold 
so many empties.” 

How many men each year pull stakes 
and quit construction jobs because of con- 
ditions even remotely like these can only be 
surmised. Although the total is high it 
mounts less with each succeeding year, for 
what Napoleon observed about an army 
and its stomach the construction industry 
of America knows is equally true of men 
who build. Men may take jobs on empty 
stomachs, but they never quit because of 
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full ones. The aproned gent with the ladle 
and the cleaver may not stack up very high 
on the old pay roll, but he generates more 
labor watts than ever trickle out of a home- 
office conference. 

Again many others daily list themselves 
among the Monday morning casualties 
because their trades, like the old gray mare, 
are not what they once were. Hourly or 
weekly rates of pay, they tell you, have 
given way to piecework, a tonnage basis, or 
a production-and-bonus system of com- 
puting the contents of Saturday’s envelope. 
Quantity production has come as the in- 
evitable answer to the economic need for 
lower manufacturing costs and wider dis- 
tribution. A single article which a lone 
mechanic once made in a week or a ten- 
hour shift is today the combined handiwork 
of five or hundreds and the quantity is 
increased a thousandfold. 

The statement or the indictment is prob- 
ably true. Were it not, the mechanic of 
today could only view and take pride in the 
finished product of his working hours. 
Largely because it is true, he is able to do 
more than make and gaze upon a six- 
cylinder sedan and a six-tube set. He 
owns them. 

Or employment. in certain trades, they 
contend, as the result of limitless produc- 
tive ability and limited consumption, and 
changing popular needs and fancies, has 
become so seasonal and intermittent that 
men who remain in them must, like the 
summer hotel, make sufficient when busi- 
ness is good to carry them over theinevitable 
weeks and months of unemployment. 
“Six months of hurry and six of worry,” 
is the way one recently described his trade 
to me. 

All this and more, men tell you. Whether 
in their own particular cases speech squares 
with fact matters little. Because they be- 
lieve it does, they quit jobs in an iron 
foundry, a silk or hosiery mill, a shipyard 
or cooperage, a cigar factory, a sawmill or 
an engine room. 

Line them up, face on, ten thousand or a 
million, open and close the shutter, and a 
moment later out of the darkroom Smith 
would emerge. 

About forty, with a family of three and a 
trade which twenty years ago Americans 
entered eagerly. Today it belongs to ma- 
chinery and to men who talk glibly of first 
papers, yet read the foreign-language press. 


Wanderer’s Luck 


“T don’t know just why I ever got into 
that trade,” said Smith. ‘‘When I try to 
dope it out I think of that story about the 
doughboy. You mind it, don’t you? His 
officer told him to zigzag when he charged 
a machine-gun nest. He zigzagged all 
right, but he zigged when he oughter zagged. 
That’s me, I guess; I learned a trade others 
told me to learn, and that looked good 
to me. 

“But I’m done with her just as soon as I 
can lay my hands on something else I can 
do that will see me through. I want a job 
I know I’m going to work at tomorrow. 
In that trade a man never knows where he 
is going to draw his next pay. One month 
you’re in Lynn or Pittsburgh, and the next 
you're handing a week’s wages through a 
window for railroad fare to Des Moines or 
St. Louis; and when you get there it’s an 
even break on having more than six months’ 
work ahead. 

“That means leaving the family and 
paying rent at one end and board and 
lodging at another, or selling your furni- 
ture and maybe getting enough to pay their 
car fare. I’ve paid enough railroad fare 
browsing around the country the last 
eighteen years looking for jobs in my line to 
buy a home. I had one once, but she slipped 
away. A home ain’t much of a stake unless 
you’ve got a job to go with it; you’re al- 
most better off in my trade if you don’t 
own one, because it’s cheaper to travel light 
when you’re on the wing a lot of the time. 

“But it ain’t the trade so much I’m sick 
of, for there’s still fair money in it when you 
can find jobs at it where you’re living, but 
the trouble is it ain’t like hunting a job asa 
watchman or a truck driver or a day laborer 
or on the force; you can find them jobs in 
almost any city if you look hard enough. 
But the trouble with some of these trade 
propositions is if your plant is slack or shut 
down the chances are the other plants in 
town in the same line are up against it too. 


Then you got to choose bet 
what you can get where you ar 
money, and hitting the road a) 
what little you’ve saved. 
“Tt’s fine dope maybe to ha 
it means a steady job, but wha 
living. I'll swap my card in t 
all I know about the game for. 
will show me where the rent a 
are coming from, dress the 
leave a little something for m 
won’t even ask for smoking to 
They comprise a baker’s le 
and his fellow veterans of the 
somewhere between the ha 
quarter-of mark, find they hay 
wrong road or believe they 
chosen a smoother one—me; 
them, who have given to their t 
their past employers a measy 
gence and loyalty equal in the 
that of others whom we aceoy) 
found their grooves. A decad 
they, like us, did what their p 
friends or their common sens 
to do. § 
Yet the years have show 
zigged when they should hi 
And so without doubt did m 
ployer who gave them jobs. | 


The Fat-Salary B 


How keenly anxious many | 
obtain employment which will 
a definite monthly or yearly i 
which they can budget their 
matter of frequent observati 
engaged in private and public 
work. 3 

Not long ago the superi 
an interurban traction compa 
necessary, because of con 
sions and improvements, t 
of linemen. As he was una 
them in the communities alor 
way he decided to take his ¢ 
of the large Eastern cities. 

When he lodked over the » 
columns to see if his advert» 
been properly classified he it 
some apprehension two adyert« 
linemen directly above his ¥ 
offered such an attractive houy 
he feared his own, which gav1 
rate, would fail to bring met 
interview. I have his advertisa 
me. Except for instructing ‘ 

1 


and when to meet him it co 
this clause: ‘‘ Permanent wor! 
salary basis.” 
To his surprise nineteen fir 
men, together with the a 
war’s by-products, called upc | 
rect response to his advertiser 
these, for the moment unem)) 
during the day, and were hi 
structions to meet him tl 
morning at his hotel ready tl 
him for his destination. TI) 
thirteen, who called either dun 
or in the evening at his hotel, e 
locally employed. As he had 
but twelve in all, he hired six 
the understanding that they @ 
their present employers fair 1ti 
expiration of which they co 
their own railroad fares, whi 
refunded to them after they | 
month on their new jobs. 
Within three weeks therealr 
the original twelve were sho 
along his right of way. Th | 
wrote that he was thinking itv 
“What hit most of the bun: 4 
fellow’s proposition,” the laer 
afterward when he called to * 
tion official’s address, which e 
laid, ‘‘was the flat salary he [le 
every month in the year, r 
When you figured it out on ari0! 
and laid it alongside the hourat 
getting it didn’t look so good B 
it to us different. Instead of 
us about the money we’d ma) ° 
overtime he admitted right 0 th 
were better off where we were)r< 
worked full time every mont 
“Then he got down to br 
asked everybody I talked wi ; 
gone how much they’d drawn }¢ 
He let each man work it oulol 


0! 
t 
el 


their guesses, 
it by twelve. He had us 
heads. (Continued on P ei 
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ng Folks Will 
- Learn That 
Beauty Is as Beauty Does 


ze Hatch’s Jewett beating Billy’s 
vill! When the old man said, 
as beauty does,’’ he was talking 
ir performance. 
beauty all right when he got the 
All the boys admit that. But he 
hig else, too, that you want in your 
power—for performance. Power 
1 use freely without fear of wear- 
» car. 
jist a part of the story. What 
1t engineers have done to these 
ould fill a book. Ask the Paige- 
x to show you the results. 


‘ 
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al Power / 


~ Economically Produced to Last! 


Power is the thing that makes an automo- 
bile go. More power more go. The thing 
that makes power is tiny drops of gaso- 
line. More gas—more power. 

You can get power in two ways. A 
small motor worked to the limit or an 
ample-size motor that is never even taxed. 
Both will use the same gas if they produce 
the same power. But the small, over- 
worked motor will wear out sooner. 


Engineering for Permanence 


Paige-Jewett engineers have produced in 
the New Paige and the New Jewett, cars 
of new ability, new smoothness with costly 
balanced crankshafts and other refine- 
ments. Few cars can match—none outdo 
them. All this is done with motors that 
are never taxed, because of ample size. 


These new perfected motors are typical 
of what you find in the New Paige and the 
New Jewett. Redesigning at every point 
—to make a better performing, longer- 
lived automobile, yet retaining features 
proved satisfactory. The result is Perma- 
nent Perfected Performance! 


Many Proved Features 


The New Paige and New Jewett have a 
silent chain with an automatic take-up to 
drive pump and timing shafts. In two 
years’ use of this chain in the Paige we 
have yet to be asked for one replacement. 
So now it’s in the Jewett. 

We have a saw-blade steel clutch and 
transmission which are the delight of lazy 
men and delicate women. You don’t have 
to treat them gently. 100,000 of our cars 


have served so well with this clutch and 
transmission that we can find no way to 
better them. 

There are twelve new bodies in new color 
combinations, with new appointments and 
equipment. Balloon tires with redesigned 
springs and steering add still further to 
your ease. 


Extra Values 


Scores of other improvements have added 
much to the cost of these fine cars. Added 
quality means better value than ever be- 
fore. Compared with other cars they are 
actually underpriced from $150 to $200. 
Remember, Paige and Jewett are now 
alike indesign, alike in quality. Jewett gives 
you convenienceand moderate price. Paige 
a larger car of greater power and comfort. 
(520) 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes (Lockheed type) optional on all models at slight extra cost 
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. 
MPORTANT decisions in every 
business are now forced upon 
executives. These men must decide 
according to their particular situation 

and after analyzing general fundamental 
conditions. 


@ 


Executives today realize more and 
more that it pays in the biggest way 
to give the time toward knowing every 
possible fact that influences this ever- 
changing fundamental trend. 


Unbiased Facts 


To help successful business men 
make more accurate forecasts, the serv- 
ices of the Babson Statistical Organi- 
zation were inaugurated more than 
twenty years ago. From all over the 
world are gathered facts, figures, and 
opinions on every subject that has any 
relation to business. These data are in 
turn compiled, studied, and digested 
by a corps of expert statisticians, ana- 
lysts and business authorities. 


Their findings are sent to you in the 
form of brief but thorough and un- 
biased reports, which take but a few 
moments to read. In a single para- 
graph may be an idea—secured at a 
cost of thousands of dollars—that you 
might apply in deciding what course 
to pursue in your production plan or 
selling campaigns. 


A Statistical Department 


In Babson’s Reports you have at your 
elbow one of the largest staffs of 
statisticians and business advisors in the 
world—all at a cost of a mere fraction 
of a clerk’s salary. Thus, you are con- 
stantly supplied with facts and figures 
that enable you to proceed on a sure- 
footed basis instead of on guess and 
speculation. It means an easier and 
more profitable way of leading your 
business life. 


‘Details on ‘Request 


Why not investigate? Sample reports 
and booklet explaining the Babson 
Service will be gladly sent without cost 
or obligation. 


Merely clip the memo below and 
have your secretary type the request. 


The 
BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park., Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical Organ- 
ization, Babson Park, Mass., as fol- 
lows: Please send me samples of 
Babson’s Reports and a copy of 
Booklet P-59, giving full details of 
the Babson Service. 


aerquecoceseresereectsveseens 


| ten cents more an hour; 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“In most cases the salary he offered 
wasn’t much better than we figured we’d 
been averaging, maybe five or ten dollars, 
but not enough to get excited over. The 
thing that got under your skin was the 
salary idea. When I told the missus what 
he’d put up to me she looked for the lease and 
wanted to take the first train. It listened 
good to me from the start, but I wanted 
to let the other fellows try it out first. 

“‘ Anyway, she flagged me last night when 
I was digging for a meeting where we were 
going to thrash out a demand for a higher 
rate. She’d been running one of those 
books with a lot of lines in them that she 
got at her bank. I never understood the 
thing. All it ever told me was I was still in 
the hole. 

“*Guess she figured I’d played Mr. Dumb 
long enough. Anyway, she caught me. 
‘All right,’ she said, ‘suppose you do get 
that’s no sign 
you're going to draw it on pay day, is it? 
You can talk rates; I’m talking money.’ 
You might have thought I’d been holding 
out on her. ‘What 1 want to know is how 
much we’re going to have Saturday night 
to pay what we’ve got to pay.’ She got out 


| the book—budget, that’s what she called it. 


‘Outside of doctor’s bills and repairs to the 
car, I know ahead just what it’s going to 
cost us to live each month. I know what the 


| rent and the gas and the electric bill’s going 
| to be, and your dues at the local and over 


at the lodge, and I know inside of a dollar 
what the food’s going to cost. The only 


Lille JUNK SNUPPIER 


sides of old barns. Thereisa charming house 
on Raquette Lake with an antique room, the 
walls of which are completely paneled with 
closely matched boards that are weather- 
worn and gray, and covered in many places 
with a lichen moss. It made a beau- 


| tiful room, and the old farmer whose barn 


was stripped of its north side thought 


| the fellow was crazy who took away the 


old wood and replaced it with first-class 
lumber. 

“T am expecting,”’ says he, ‘‘that one of 
these days some darn fool will come along 
and want to build a concrete wall around 
my farm in exchange for the fence rails.” 

The thought often occurs to one—where 
do all the antiques come from? Well, you 
can figure it out for yourself. 


A Census of Old Furniture 


In 1790, immediately following the Revo- 
jutionary War, there were 3,930,000 people 
in the United States, about 700,000 fam- 
ilies. Now figure six chairs to a family and 
we have about 4,000,000 chairs. With little 
tables and big tables there were about 
2,000,000 tables in the United States. It 
may be interesting to get your pencil and 
estimate the pewter, glassware, pottery 
and the rest of it, bearing in mind that from 
time to time as families grew and scattered, 
and immigration extended, old pieces were 
relegated to the barn and new pieces 
bought. A good deal of the old stuff became 
broken and was burned as kindling wood, 
but things that escaped destruction are 
now invaluable. 

I saw a Carver chair the other day— 
sometimes called a Brewster chair—that 
was popular in England during the time of 
James I. It was found in an old farmhouse 
in New Jersey. Price, $300. Isaw a butter- 
fly table that a private collector in Trenton 


| had. Pine wood. Price, $400. But unless 


you are an expert you had better not pay 
these prices. 
Only an expert can tell whether or not 


| they are genuine. 


I recall once being shown a fragment of 


| what the rug man called a _ sixteenth- 


century Ispahan, and of course very valu- 
able. He told me where he got it, what he 
paid for it, and that he aspired to place it in 
one of the great museums of the country. 


| When I left him I found that in fingering 


the piece I had come away with an inch and 
a half of yarn; and I was still fingering it 
when I discovered that it was a three-ply 
twisted yarn. They never made any twisted 
yarn in the sixteenth, seventeenth or eight- 
eenth century; this machine-made yarn 
was the product of the nineteenth century. 
The rug was a reproduction; probably 
made in a town near Constantinople, 
where they specialize in antiquing the mod- 
ern pieces. 
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figure I’ve got to guess at is what your 
wages are going to amount to. And I’m 
tired guessing.’ 

“Then she showed me how she’d kept 
inside the budget one month and then 
maybe for two or three months running 
she’d be over, not because we’d spent more 
money, but because I’d lost time through 
being sick or work being slack. When she 
finally called it a day I promised to come 
up here and get his address and find out if 
he still had a job for me.” 

Two other factors played minor but 
nevertheless supporting réles in inducing 
these men to quit their jobs two years ago. 
Nine of the original eleven, the superin- 
tendent told me in the early fall of this 
year, were then with him. 

““My offer to help finance them in the 
purchase of homes in case they stuck with 
us carried some weight,’ he remarked; 
“that, and knowing what they could de- 
pend on if they hit the ball. But I’m not so 
sure, the more I think it over and run across 
them, that the psychology of being classed 
as salaried employes didn’t play a big part 
in attracting and keeping them. I remem- 
ber hearing one of them, on the train, ask- 
ing another if he thought they would be 
paid by check. I gave no special thought 
to the remark at the time, but I have since 
concluded it held a certain significance. 
And a couple had asked me when I first 
talked with them if they would be paid for 
Sundays and holidays whether they worked 
or not. When I told them that they would 
be paid on the same basis that I was, on the 
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The museums are full of reproductions— 
paintings, sculpture, even good United 
States money is counterfeited. And it is not 
this generation alone that is guilty of repro- 
ductions. The Martha Washington china 
presented by Van Brandt and in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington was liber- 
ally copied, and some of the copies are so 
old that they of themselves are antiques. 

Tableware made one hundred years ago 
with American scenes of Spuyten Duyvil, 
Faneuil Hall, Fort Hamilton, Bowling 
Green and similar subjects, originally by 
Clews, was copied by other Staffordshire 
potters and no less a man than Josiah 
Wedgwood made reproductions of the 
Portland vase in the eighteenth century; 
he made a few replicas at £50 apiece, and 
in 1892 one of these authenticated early 
copies sold for $1000. Hundreds have since 
been made and sold at prices ranging from 
$10 upward. 

Folks are going crazy nowadays over the 
old lithographs that were made by Currier 
& Ives. It seems incredible, but a recent 
auction sale offered a collection of 290 of 
these prints and drew an audience of 400 
people, and at this sale a winter scene, 
Thanksgiving Day, only nineteen by 
twenty-five inches, brought $800. It was 
the sort of thing that was probably put out 
originally to sell at $3 or $4 and you ask 
yourself and your neighbors “‘Why such a 
price? Where’s the value?’”’ To be sure, all 
these Currier & Ives lithographs are inter- 
esting examples of a distinctive American 
art. It was crude art; but then, the old 
Beadle dime novel was crude work, and 
yet as typical literature of the age a collec- 
tion was sold two years ago for $20,000, 
and a minor collection of these novels occu- 
pies a place of distinction in the New York 
Public Library. Still, $800 is a lot of money 
for a farmhouse lithograph, even as an ex- 
ample of typical art. 
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} Dopnse BROTHERS | 
TYPE-B SEDAN 


Popular with women because the seats and springs 
are restful and because the lines of the car have 
| genuine distinction. 


Popular with men because the body is all-steel, the 
finish Dodge Brothers enduring black enamel, the 
upholstery genuine leather — factors which make 
for long life at lower first and after cost. 
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T, rim, Snappy 
Style 


Seve: fautetit! = Trim 
ankles! Sparkling style 
that is the essence of good 
taste. 


Monito Socks! And Style 
505 is especially good for 
dress wear. 


Socks to depend on for long 
wear and little mending. Re- 
member the name—Monito! 


Pronounce it— 


“Mo—Knit—Toe.” 


© M. K. Co. 1925 


Look for the golden 
Moor’s head on 
each pair 
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MOORHEAD KNITTING 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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The work of these early illustrators is still 
to be found in every attic. They didn’t do 
any big work, but they did the sort of things 
you find in old gift books and magazines, 
especially around 1830. 

When next in an old attic, look around 
and search at the bottom of the prints for 
the names of Isaiah Thomas, G. Love, 
Peter Maverick, W. Ralph, Alexander An- 
derson, John Cheney, S. P. Avery, A. B. 
Durand, A. Willard, John Sartain, B. J. 
Lossing and H. W. Smith. 

Of course we know about the Chews col- 
lection, where 460 books were laid aside as 
worth $100,000. And we have heard of the 
Henry E. Huntington sale, where Milton’s 
Comus sold for $9200 and later sold for $14,- 
250, but the collectors of Americana are not 
so much interested in Comus or first editions 
of Gulliver’s Travels, Robinson Crusoe or 
Paradise Lost. 

They are looking for Colonial authors 
or early Colonial literature. 

The poorest thing that Poe ever wrote, 
Tamerlane, published anonymously as a 
potboiler, recently brought $11,600. It 
seems that Poe had distributed 700 copies 
among the New York dealers, hoping for 
quick sales and ready cash. A month after- 
ward he went the rounds and found that 
not a dozen books had been sold, so he 
gathered up the re- 
mainder and in a fit of 
rage burned them in 
front of his house. One 
of the dozen copies that 
were sold turned up last 
year; hence the price— 
nearly $12,000. 

The most hazardous 
risk in collecting is old 
glass. 

Nobody should go 
in for glass without a 
very deep study of the 
subject. You get around 
among the shops in the 
big cities and the small- 
est villages and you find 
that everybody is offer- 
ing Sandwich glass. The 
Sandwich industry from 
1825 to 1888 had forty- 
seven competitors in 
America besides enor- 
mousimports from Cork, 
Waterford, Bristol, and 
from all over Europe. So 
I venture to say that not 
one-half of one per cent 
of all the old glassware 
in the market, offered as 
Sandwich glass, ever 
came from Sandwich. 

There is only one kind 
of glass that you are safe 
in collecting as American 
glass, and that is bottles. 
Historic American bot- 
tles were not made in 
Europe. I have failed to 
find one of the 250 exam- 
ples that I own that was 
made abroad, and I have failed to find one 
that is reproduced. They are essentially 
an American product. 


American Bottles 


They cannot sell anywhere else because 
most of them bear a distinctive political, 
patriotic or sentimental symbol—the Amer- 
ican eagle, the log cabin, the Baltimore 
Monument, flags, figures of Indians, Con- 
tinental soldiers, and the innumerable por- 
traits of our heroes— Washington, Taylor, 
Franklin, Jackson and Bragg; or inscrip- 
tions such as For Pike’s Peak, E Pluribus 
Unum, A Little More Grape Captain 
Bragg, I Have Endeavored to Do My 
Duty, The Father of His Country, and so 
on; and you find yourself frequently much 
interested in trying to solve the symbolism 
employed by these bottle designers. 

I myself wrote to the secretaries of all 
the Western states and to the Agricultural 
Department in Washington in a vain effort 
to discover the meaning of the phrase Corn 
for the World, which was blown into the 
side of one of these old flasks. 

At the museum they do not attempt dis- 
tinctive nomenclature. They call a rug 
simply North Persian or South Persian, or 
Turkish or Caucasian. And that is as far as 
they go. Certainly you can go no farther 
with glassware. 

All this effort at precise terminology is 
absurd. We have a chair that we call a 
Hancock chair because it happened to 
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belong to Governor Hancock, but the same 
chair in another part of New England 
owned by some other dignitary takes an- 
other name. The Carver chair is also called 


the Brewster chair. In fact, any piece of - 


furniture is likely to have a dozen different 
names, according to original ownership. 

Of course there are snuppers and snup- 
pers. Some of them rise to the dignity of 
antiquarians and become curators of mu- 
seums, but many of them will be always 
just snuppers. My old friend, Bill Lovell, is 
one of this kind. I dropped in to see him 
the other day. He had just opened up a 
big apple barrel full of plunder that he had 
bought sight unseen at a farm auction, and 
he was all joy. 

“T tell you,” said Bill, “that if you want 
to get along in this business you have got to 
take a chance. I paid $1 for this stuff; no- 
body else had the nerve to bid on it; and 
when I opened it up I found a three-mold 
Sandwich dish in turquoise, two old Jack- 
son bottles, eight sleigh-shaped salt cellars, 
and a fine ironstone platter with the mark 
of Miles Mason on it, and if it means a thing 
it means it was made in 1780 and is in a per- 
fect state of preservation. All the rest was 
rubbish; but the family must have thought 
a good deal of that platter because they had 
it carefully padded and wrapped up. What 
do you think of it?”’ 


The Chintz That Cost Me Nothing 


“Pretty fair,’ said I. It doesn’t do to 
enthuse much over anything you expect to 
buy. ‘I could use it myself, Bill. It would 
fit in with the rest of my stuff. How much?” 

“Well, seeing it’s you, I’ll make it $10.” 

“Have a heart, Bill.’”’ 

“Heart, nothing! You have to be heart- 
less in this business if you want to get 
along.” 

“But you only paid a dollar for the bar- 
relful.”’ 

“Say, it’s taken me twenty years study- 
ing furniture, bottles, old pewter, china, 
rugs, book values, copperware, lithographs, 
lusterware. Ain’t I entitled to cash in on 
my superior knowledge? What’s the good 
of an education if you can’t profit by it?” 

Well, I bought the platter. Bill wrapped 
it in the same old rags that came with it 
and I took it home and laid it on the porch 
while I went in to wash up. And when I 
came out again, there was the missus look- 
ing over the purchase. 

“What did you pay for. the platter?” 
said she. 

“Ten dollars,” said I. 

“What did you pay for the Jouy print? 
You never got that for $10.” 

And then I perceived what I hadn’t no- 
ticed before, and I shook out the old rag 
that the platter had been wrapped in. It 
was only about a yard and a half long and 
not more than twenty-seven inches wide. 
It was about big enough to frame; but the 
pattern —— Oh, boy, I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes! It was historic. It was 
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America Triumphant. It shoy 
Washington being crowned by 
a beautiful thing. So I hurried 
phone and I called up Bill, 
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Jouy Chintzes 
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proved Gabriel Balloon-Type 
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of Tires and Springs 
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snubber in direct proportion to the 
force of the rebound. 


Free play means that Gabriel exerts 
no force at all on the little ridges and 
bumps which you cannot see, leaving 
the tires and springs free to ride you 
over these without constant tremor 
and jiggle. 

Both actions are absolutely necessary 
if you want your car to ride with all 
possible ease. 


Clearly, you need improved Gabriel 
Balloon-Type Snubbers—just as 
much on city paving as on the rougher 
country roads. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| 1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, aN Ont. 
WwW Sales & Service Everywhere 


Gabriel__ 


Improved Balloon ~lype 


nubbers 


Best for All Tires Carrying Low Air Pressure 


Boas Seely Sa a a 


Gabriel is the only spring con- 
trol device officially, by patent 
and copyright, entitled to the 
name Snubber.To make certain 
that you have genuine Gabriel 
Snubbers installed on your car, 
go to the authorized Gabriel 
Snubber Sales and Service Sta- 
tions which are maintained in 
2600 cities and towns. Motor 
car dealers who are desirous of 
assuring their customers of 
greatestsatisfactionrecommend 
Gabriel Snubbers and many 
install them as well. 
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A Monvoe Business Arith- 
metic Expert will be glad 
to call, analyze your figure- 
wark and leave a machine 
with you far a few weeks 
without charge in order 
that you may prove its value 
on your own wovk — 

Ask fora Free Trial 


Monroe CALCULATING MACHINE Co- 
Woolworth Building 4 


‘Monroe Machines and 
Service ave available in 
all Principal Cities of 
the U.S. Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe “and 

throughout the World 
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LOVE IN THE NIGHT 


The boatman lifted his oars and looked 
hesitatingly at Val. But Val was silent, so 
the man let the blades fall into the water 
and swept the boat out into the moonlight. 

“Wait a minute!” cried Val sharply. 

““Good-by,” said the voice. ‘‘Come 
again when you can stay longer.” 

“But I am going to stay now,” he an- 

swered breathlessly. 
_ He gave the necessary order and the 
rowboat swung back to the foot of the small 
companionway. Someone young, someone 
in a misty white dress, someone with a 
lovely low voice, had actually called to him 
out of the velvet dark. ‘‘If she has eyes!” 
Val murmured to himself. He liked the ro- 
mantic sound of it and repeated it under his 
breath—‘‘If she has eyes.” 

“What are you?” She was directly 
above him now; she was looking down and 
he was looking up as he climbed the ladder, 
and as their eyes met they both began to 
laugh. 

She was very young, slim, almost frail, 
with a dress that accentuated her youth by 
its blanched simplicity. Two wan dark spots 
on her cheeks marked where the color was 
by day. 

“What are you?”’ she repeated, moving 
back and laughing again as his head ap- 
peared on the level of the deck. “I’m 
frightened now and I want to know.” 

““T am a gentleman,”’ said Val, bowing. 

“What sort of a gentleman? There are 
all sorts of gentlemen. There was a—there 
was a colored gentleman at the table next 
to ours in Paris, and so ” She broke 
off. ‘‘You’re not American, are you?” 

“T’m Russian,” he said, as he might have 
announced himself to be an archangel. He 
thought quickly and then added, “‘And I 
am the most fortunate of Russians. All this 
day, all this spring I have dreamed of fall- 
ing in love on such a night, and now I see 
that heaven has sent me to you.” 

“Just one moment!”’ she said, with a 
little gasp. ‘I’m sure now that this visit is 
a mistake. I don’t go in for anything like 
that. Please!” 

“T beg your pardon.” He looked at her 
in bewilderment, unaware that he had 
taken too much for granted. Then he drew 
himself up formally. 

“‘T have made an error. If you will ex- 
cuse me I will say good night.” 

He turned away. His hand was on the 
rail. 

“Don’t go,’’ she said, pushing a strand of 
indefinite hair out of her eyes. ‘‘On second 
thoughts you can talk any nonsense you 
like if you’ll only not go. I’m miserable and 
I don’t want to be left alone.” 

Val hesitated; there was some element in 
this that he failed to understand. He had 
taken it for granted that a girl who called 
to a strange man at night, even from the 
deck of a yacht, was certainly in a mood for 
romance. And he wanted intensely to stay. 
Then he remembered that this was one of 
the two yachts he had been seeking. 

“‘T imagine that the dinner’s on the other 


| boat,” he said. 


“The dinner? Oh, yes, it’s on the Minne- 


. , 


haha. Were you going there?’ 


“T was going there—a long time ago.” 

““What’s your name?” 

He was on the point of telling her when 
something made him ask a question instead. 

“And you? Why are you not at the 
party?” 

“Because I preferred to stay here. Mrs. 
Jackson said there would be some Russians 
there—I suppose that’s you.’’ She looked 


| at him with interest. ‘“‘ You’re a very young 


man, aren’t you?”’ 

“‘T am much older than I look,” said Val 
stiffly. ‘‘People always comment on it. It’s 
consider rather a remarkable thing.”’ 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-one,” he lied. 

She laughed. 

“What nonsense! You’re not more than 
nineteen.” 

His annoyance was so perceptible that 
she hastened to reassure him. ‘Cheer up! 
I’m only seventeen myself. I might have 
gone to the party if I’d thought there’d be 
anyone under fifty there.” 

He welcomed the change of subject. 

“You preferred to sit and dream here be- 
neath the moon.” 

“T’ve been thinking of mistakes.’”’ They 
sat down side by side in two canvas deck 
chairs. “It’s a most engrossing subject— 
the subject of mistakes. Women very sel- 
dom brood about mistakes—they’re much 
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more willing to forget than men are. But 
when they do brood i 


“You have made a mistake?” inquired 


Val. 

She nodded. 

“Ts it something that cannot be re- 
paired?” 

“T think so,’ she answered. “I can’t be 
sure. That’s what I was considering when 
you came along.” 

‘Perhaps I can help in some way,” said 
Val. ‘‘Perhaps your mistake is not irrepar- 
able, after all.” 

“You can’t,’ she said unhappily. ‘‘So 
let’s not think about it. I’m very tired of 
my mistake and I’d much rather you'd tell 
me about all the gay, cheerful things that 
are going on in Cannes tonight.” 

They glanced shoreward at the line of 
mysterious and alluring lights, the big toy 
banks with candles inside that were really 
the great fashionable hotels, the lighted 
clock in the old town, the blurred glow of 
the Café de Paris, the pricked-out points of 
villa windows rising on slow hills toward 
the dark sky. 

“What is everyone doing there?” she 
whispered. “It looks as though something 
gorgeous was going on, but what it is I 
can’t quite tell.” 

‘Everyone there is making love,” said 
Val quietly. 

“Ts that it?’”’ She looked for a long time, 
with a strange expression in her eyes. 


“Then I want to go home to America,”’ she - 


said. ‘‘There is too much love here. I 
want to go home tomorrow.” 

“You are afraid of being in love then?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s just because—there 
is no love here for me.” 

“Or for me either,’”’ added Val quietly. 
“Tt is sad that we two should be at such a 
lovely place on such a lovely night and 
have—nothing.”’ 

He was leaning toward her intently, with 
a sort of inspired and chaste romance in his 
eyes—and she drew back. 

“Tell me more about yourself,’”’ she in- 


quired quickly. “If you are Russian where 


did you learn to speak such excellent Eng- 
lish?” 

“My mother was American,” he admit- 
ted. ‘‘My grandfather was American also, 
so she had no choice in the matter.” 

“Then you’re American too!” 

“T am Russian,” said Val with dignity. 

She looked at him closely, smiled and de- 
cided not to argue. ‘‘ Well then,” she said 
diplomatically, ‘“‘I suppose you must have 
a Russian name.” 

But he had no intention now of telling 
her his name. A name, even the Rostoff 
name, would be a desecration of the night. 
They were their own low voices, their two 
white faces—and that was enough. He 
was sure, without any reason for being sure 
but with a sort of instinct that sang tri- 
umphantly through his mind, that in a lit- 
tle while, a minute or an hour, he was going 
to undergo an initiation into the life of ro- 
mance. His name had no reality beside 
what was stirring in his heart. 

“You are beautiful,’ he said suddenly. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because for women moonlight is the 
hardest light of all.’ 

“Am I nice in the moonlight?” 

“You are the loveliest thing that I have 
ever known.” 

“Oh.” She thought this over. “Of 
course I had no business to let you come on 
board. I might have known what we'd talk 
about—in this moon. But I can’t sit here 
and look at the shore—forever. I’m too 
young for that. Don’t you think I’m too 
young for that?” 

“Much too young,” he agreed solemnly. 

Suddenly they both became aware of new 
music that was close at hand, music that 
seemed to come out of the water not a hun- 
dred yards away. 

“Listen!”” she cried. “It’s from the 
Minnehaha. They’ve finished dinner.” 

For a moment they listened in silence. 

“Thank you,” said Val suddenly. 

“For what?” 

He hardly knew he had spoken. He was 
thanking the deep low horns for singing in 
the breeze, the sea for its warm murmurous 
complaint against the bow, the milk of the 
stars for washing over them until he felt 
buoyed up in a substance more taut than 
air. 

“*So lovely,’’ she whispered. 

~ “What are we going to do about it?” 


March 


“Do we have to do something 
I thought we could just sit and ey 

“You didn’t think that,” he i 
quietly. “You know that we mus 
thing about it. I am going to m: 
you—and you are going to be gl 

“T can’t,” she said very low. § 
to laugh now, to make some lig] 
mark that would bring the situ: 
into the safe waters of a casual 
But it was too late now. Val kne 
music had completed what the 


begun. 

“‘T will tell you the truth,” hes 
are my first love. I am sever 
same age as you, no more.” 

There was something utterly 
about the fact that they were the 
It made her helpless before the fat 
thrown them together. The d 
creaked and he was conscious of 
lusive perfume as they swayed 
and childishly together. 


qr 


HETHER he kissed her onex 

times he could not afterwa 
ber, though it must have been ar 
they sat there close together ar 
her hand. What surprised him r 
making love was that it seemed 
element of wild passion—regr 
despair—but a delirious promi; 
happiness in the world, in living 
never known. First love—this; 
first love! What must love itself 
ness, its perfection be. He did 
that what he was experiencing | 
unreal, undesirous medley of 


peace, would be unrecapturable 

The music had ceased for some 
presently the murmurous si 
broken by the sound of a rowbo 
ing the quiet waves. She spran 
to her feet and her eyes straine 
the bay. 

“Listen!” she said quickly. “; 
to tell me your name.” | 


“‘Please,” she begged him. ‘| 
away tomorrow.” | 
He didn’t answer. | 
“T don’t want you to forge! 
said. ‘‘My name is ——” 
“T won’t forget you. I will : 
remember you always. Whoet 
love I will always compare her 
first love. So long as I live youi 
have that much freshness in mit 
“T want you to remember,’s 
mured brokenly. ‘‘Oh, this k 
more to me than it has to jl 
more.” 7: 
She was standing so close to In 
felt her warm young breath ¢ | 
Once again they swayed to; 
pressed her hands and wrists | 
as it seemed right to do, and kis; 
It was the right kiss, he though’ 
tic kiss—not too little or too 
there was a sort of promise in! 
kisses he might have had, and ity 
slight sinking of his heart that lh 
rowboat close to the yacht and 1 
her family had returned. The 


over. ; 
“‘And this is only the begin’ 
himself. “All my life will be like 
She was saying something in | 
voice and he was listening ng 


“You must know one thing- 
ried. Three months ago. That 
take that I was thinking abou¥ 
moon brought you ‘out here. tip 
you will understand.” ‘ 

She broke off as the boat swig 
the companionway and a rn 
floated up out of the darkness. 

“Ts that you, my dear?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“What is this other rowboaW' 


me for an hour.” ‘ 

A moment later the thin w 
weary face of a man of sixty ap 
the level of the deck. And tl 
and realized too late how mu( bh 


Iv 
\ K J HEN the Riviera season e ed 
the Rostoffs and all thejth 
sians closed their villas and we’ = 
the summer. The Russiar 9 
Church was locked up and so 
(Continued on Page ) 
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For Ten Years 


The World’s Greatest Buy 


Hudson is not called ‘“‘the World’s Greatest Buy’’ for today alone. That is 
acknowledgment of ten years’ constant refinement of a great car around the 


famous patented Super-Six principle. 


The reasons for that position affect all motorcar buying. They cannot be ignored. 


A supreme and exclusive motor principle, adding power, smoothness, 
performance, without added weight, cylinders or cost. 


The largest production of 6-cylinder closed cars in the world—and the 


value advantages of that position. 


Actual proof of greatest value—which is SALES. 
And now the greatest price advantage with the finest quality Hudson 


ever offered. 


It is only as you find the real comparisons for Hudson 
qualities among the costliest cars that the enormous 
difference in price is so astonishing. 


All now know that higher price can buy no smoother 
performance than Hudson’s. It cannot buy more brilliant 
results in pick-up, power or speed. It cannot buy greater 
reliability or endurance. 


And with all this capacity and flexibility Hudson keeps the 


° ais . a ven ? 
economy, simplicity and easy maintenance of the © Six. 


Hudsons are noted for high resale value. They remain 
sound mechanically for years. Old models are not made 
obsolete by sweeping chassis or body changes. After ten 
years no advancement has been found to displace Super- 
Six leadership based on its patented, exclusive principle. 


At today’s prices need you own a lesser car? Can a 
costlier car satisfy you more? 


DSON MOTOR CAR CIORMSP Aa Nj Viaig sani Da BelaR <O eT, ; MICHIGAN 
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| For Shaving 
without 


’ Apply with the 
_ FINGER TIPS 


pra” 


Simply dampen the 
face, spread Mollé, 
like a fragrant cold 
cream, over the | 
beard, then use 
your favorite razor. 
Insures a shave of 
incomparable 
smoothness with 
entire freedom 
from smart, burn, 
or soreness of the 
faceui | ae | 
Lotions or talcum 
are never needed — 
lléshave. 


lé shav 


-aftera Mo 

A whaleofa cubafor a 
50 cents 

at yours() 2 
druggist 


Generous Trial Tube Free 


Name 
Address 


Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
of rarer wine, and the fashionable spring 
moonlight was put away, so to speak, to 
wait for their return. 

“We'll be back next season,” they said 
as a matter of course. 

But this was premature, for they were 
never coming back any more. Those few 
who straggled south again after five tragic 
years were glad to get work as chamber- 
maids or valets de chambre in the great hotels 
where they had once dined. Many of them, 


| of course, were killed in the war or in the 


revolution; many of them faded out as 
spongers and small cheats in the big capi- 
tals, and not a few ended their lives in a sort 
of stupefied despair. 

Whenthe Kerensky government collapsed 
in 1917, Val was a lieutenant on the eastern 
front, trying desperately to enforce au- 
thority in his company long after any ves- 
tige of it remained. He was still trying 
when Prince Paul Rostoff and his wife gave 
up their lives one rainy morning to atone 
for the blunders of the Romanoffs—and the 
enviable career of Morris Hasylton’s daugh- 
ter ended in a city that bore even more re- 
semblance to a butcher shop than had 
Chicago in 1892. f 

After that Val fought with Denikin’s 


' army for a while until he realized that he 


was participating in a hollow farce and the 
glory of Imperial Russia was over. Then he 
went to France and was suddenly con- 
fronted with the astounding problem of 
keeping his body and soul together. 

It was, of course, natural that he should 
think of going to America. Two vague 
aunts with whom his mother had quarreled 
many years ago still lived there in compara- 
tive affluence. But the idea was repugnant 
to the prejudices his mother had implanted 
in him, and besides he hadn’t sufficient 
money left to pay for his passage over. Un- 
til a possible counter-revolution should re- 
store to him the Rostoff properties in 
Russia he must somehow keep alive in 
France. 

So he went to the little city he knew best 
of all. He went to Cannes. His last two 
hundred franes bought him a third-class 
ticket and when he arrived he gave his dress 
suit to an obliging party who dealt in such 
things and received in return money for 
food and bed. He was sorry afterward 
that he had sold the dress suit, because it 
might have helped him to a position as a 
waiter. But he obtained work as a taxi 
driver instead and was quite as happy, or 
rather quite as miserable, at that. 

Sometimes he carried Americans to look 
at villas for rent, and when the front glass 
of the automobile was up, curious frag- 
ments of conversation drifted out to him 
from within. 

fi heard this fellow was a Russian 
princes Seale Oe “No, this 
one right here.” . . .. “Be quiet, 
Esther!’’—followed by subdued laughter. 

When the car stopped, his passengers 
would edge around to have a look at him. 
At first he was desperately unhappy when 
girls did this; after a while he didn’t mind 
any more. Once a cheerfully intoxicated 
American asked him if it were true and 
invited him to lunch, and another time an 
elderly woman seized his hand as she got 
out of the taxi, shook it violently and then 
pressed a hundred-franc note into his hand. 

“Well, Florence, now I can tel] ’em back 
home I shook hands with a Russian prince.” 

Theinebriated American who had invited 
him to lunch thought at first that Val was a 
son of the czar, and it had to be explained 
to him that a prince in Russia was simply 
the equivalent of a British courtesy lord. 
But he was puzzled that a man of Val’s per- 
sonality didn’t go out and make some real 
money. 

“This is Europe,’ said Val gravely. 
“Here money is not made. It is inherited 
or else it is slowly saved over a period of 
many years and maybe in three generations 
a family moves up into a higher class.” 

“Think of something people want—like 
we do.” 

“That is because there is more money to 
want with in America. Everything that 
people want here has been thought of long 
ago.” 

But after a year and with the help of a 
young Englishman he had played tennis 
with before the war, Val managed to get 
into the Cannes branch of an English bank. 
He forwarded mail and bought railroad 
tickets and arranged tours for impatient 
sight-seers. Sometimes afamiliar face came 
to his window; if Val was recognized he 
shook hands; if not he kept silence. After 
two years he was no longer pointed out as a 
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former prince, for the Russians were an old 
story now—the splendor of the Rostoffs 
and their friends was forgotten. 

He mixed with people very little. In the 
evenings he walked for a while on the 
promenade, took a slow glass of beer in a 
café, and went early to bed. He was seldom 
invited anywhere because people thought 
that his sad, intent face was depressing— 
and he never accepted anyhow. He wore 
cheap French clothes now instead of the 
rich tweeds and flannels that had been or- 
dered with his father’s from England. As 
for women, he knew none at all. Of the 
many things he had been certain about at 
seventeen, he had been most certain about 
this—that his life would be full of romance. 
Now after eight years he knew that it was 
not to be. Somehow he had never had time 
for loye—the war, the revolution and now 
his poverty had conspired against his ex- 
pectant heart. The springs of his emotion 
which had first poured forth one April night 
had dried up immediately and only a faint 
trickle remained. 

His happy youth had ended almost be- 
foreit began. Hesaw himself growing older 
and more shabby, and living always more 
and more in the memories of his gorgeous 
boyhood. Eventually he would become ab- 
surd, pulling out an old heirloom of a watch 
and showing it to amused young fellow 
clerks who would listen with winks to his 
tales of the Rostoff name. 

. He was thinking these gloomy thoughts 

one April evening in 1922 as he walked be- 
side the sea and watched the never-changing 
magic of the awakening lights. It was no 
longer for his benefit, that magic, but it 
went on, and he was somehow glad. To- 
morrow he was going away on his vacation, 
to a cheap hotel farther down the shore 
where he could bathe and rest and read; 
then he would come back and work some 
more. Every year for three years he had 
taken his vacation during the last two 
weeks in April, perhaps because it was then 
that he felt the most need for remembering. 
It was in April that what was destined to be 
the best part of his life had come to a cul- 
mination under a romantic moonlight. It 
was sacred to him—for what he had 
thought of as an initiation and a beginning 
had turned out to be the end. 
. He paused now in front of the Café des 
Etrangers and after a moment crossed the 
street on an impulse and sauntered down to 
the shore. A dozen yachts, already turned 
to a beautiful silver color, rode at anchor in 
the bay. He had seen them that afternoon, 
and read the names painted on their bows— 
but only from habit. He had done it for 
three years now, and it was almost a nat- 
ural function of his eye. 

“Un beau soir,” remarked a French voice 
at his elbow. It was a boatman who had 
often seen Val here before. ‘‘ Monsieur 
finds the sea beautiful?” 

“Very beautiful.” 

“T too. But a bad living except in the 
season. Next week, though, I earn some- 
thing special. I am paid well for simply 
waiting here and doing nothing more from 
eight o’clock until midnight.” 

““That’s very nice,” said Val politely. 

“A widowed lady, very beautiful, from 
America, whose yacht always anchors in 
the harbor for the last two weeks in April. 
If the Privateer comes tomorrow it will 
make three years.” 


Vv 


AE night Val didn’t sleep—not because 
there was any question in his mind as 
to what he should do, but because his long 
stupefied emotions were suddenly awake 
and alive. Of course he must not see her— 
not he, a poor failure with a name that was 
now only a shadow—but it would make 
him a little happier always to know that she 
remembered. It gave his own memory an- 
other dimension, raised it like those stereop- 
ticon glasses that bring out a picture from 
the flat paper. It made him sure that he 
had not deceived himself—he had been 
charming once upon a time to a lovely 
woman, and she did not forget. 

An hour before train time next day he 
was at the railway station with his grip, so 
as to avoid any chance encounter in the 
street.. He found himself a place in a third- 
class carriage of the waiting train. 


Ma 


Somehow as he sat there he 
ently about life—a sort of hope 
illusory, that he hadn’t felt ¢ 
hours before. Perhaps there wa: 
in these next few years in whic 
make it possible to meet her onc 
he worked hard, threw himself p 
into whatever was at hand. He 
least two Russians in Cannes 
started over again with noth 
good manners and ingenuity an 
doing surprisingly well. The ble 
ris Hasylton began to throb a lit 
temples and made him remen 
thing he had never before cared 
ber—that Morris Hasylton, wh: 
his daughter a palace in St. Pete; 
also started from nothing at all 

-Simultaneously another em 
sessed him, less strange, less dy 
equally American—the emotio 
osity. In case he did—well, j 
should ever make it possible for |} 
her out, he should at least know 

He jumped to his feet, fumble 
at the carriage handle and jumps 
train. Tossing his valise into 
room he started at a run for the 
consulate. 

‘A yacht came in this mornin 
hurriedly to a clerk, “an Americ 
the Privateer. I want to know 
ate? .., 

“Just a minute,” e cle 
at him oddly. “‘I’ll try to find | 
After what seemed to Val ¢ 
nable time he returned. . 

“Why, just a minute,” he re 
tantly. ‘‘We’re—it seems we 
out.” 
“Did the yacht come?” | 

“Oh, yes—it’s here all right. 
think so. If you’ll just wait int 

After another ten minutes Val 
patiently at his watch. If they d 
he’d probably miss his train. — 
nervous movement as if to get 
chair. 4 

“Please sit still,” said the cle 
at him quickly from his desk. ' 
Just sit down in that chair.” 

Val stared at him. How coulct 
matter to the clerk whether | 
waited? 

“‘T’ll miss my train,” he said ii 
“I’m sorry to have given 4 
bother 4 

‘Please sit still! We're glad 


our hands. You see, we’ve been 
your inquiry for—ah—three ye 
Val jumped to his feet and } 
hat on his head. 
“Why didn’t you tell me thi? 
manded angrily. | 
“Because we had to get wo 
our client. Please don’t go! I)- 
too late.” | 
Val turned. Someone slim <¢ 
with dark frightened eyes was sr 
hind him, framed against the |r 
the doorway. 


” 


: 
. 
; 


af 

Val’s lips parted, but no vr 
through. She took a step towa 

“T ——”’ She looked at hime 
her eyes filling with tears. “Ist 
to say hello,’ she murmured. [’ 
back for three years just becau) | 
to say hello.” 

Still Val was silent. He 

“You might answer,” she i 
tiently. “You might answer ht 
when I’d just about begun to ° 
been killed in the war.’’ She tue 
clerk. ‘Please introduce te 
“You see, I can’t say hello to hi 
don’t even know each other’s rm 


» 

It’s the thing to distrust the 
tional marriages, of course. It’s¢A 
tradition that they always turiu 
and we are accustomed to such I 
‘Would Trade Coronet for TrvA 
Love, Says Duchess,” and “Clim 
Mendicant Tortured Toledo 
other sort of headlines are nel 
for who would want to read:) | 
Love Nest, Asserts Former Gecl 
or “ Duke and Packer’s Daught\C 
Golden Honeymoon.” — 

So far there have been no hea 

about the young Rostoffs. P. 
much too absorbed in thatst 
moonlight-blue taxicabs which ?! 
lates with such unusual efficielys 
out interviews. He and his wif?! 
New York once a year—but thie 
boatman who rejoices when t 


night. 
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our Hair Appears Iwice as 
Beautiful—when Shampooed this 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands now use. See the 
difference it makes in the appearance of your hair. 


Note how it gives new life and lustre, how it brings out all the wave 
and color. See how soft and silky, bright and glossy your hair will look. 


E alluring thing about beautiful hair 
n't the way it is worn. 

he real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is 
nd lustre the hair itself contains. 

ately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
f luck. 

90, can have beautiful hair if you sham- 
operly. 

‘shampooing is what makes it soft and 
- brings out all the real life and lustre, 
tural wave and color and leaves it fresh- 
glossy and bright. : 

your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
f and gummy, and the strands cling 
and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
1, it is because your hair has not been 
ed properly. 

your hair must have frequent and 
vashing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
*harsh effect of free alkali which is com- 
tdinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries 
» makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


s why thousands of women, everywhere, 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
re and entirely greaseless product brings 
he real beauty of the hair and cannot 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or 


make the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 


method. 
A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 
tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small 
particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp 
in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage. Cait 


You can sget 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Splendid for children 
—fine for men. 


Mulsifiec 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
Conductor of SightsSeeing Bus: 
be Alarmed, Folks! 


“Don’t 
You’ll Find Life 
Preservers Under the Seats’’ 


joy of living, and wonderif it were really me,’ 
and I am not sure what it should be, I put a 
bracket and go on: ‘[Should that be I and 
not me? I am no experienced writer, but 
just an unhappy girl!]’ Looks more genu- 
ine and saves no end of trouble. As a rule, 
they like a happy ending. When I have 
married the titled villain and been di- 
vorced, then I generally come back to the 
clean youth of my earlier days—a plumber 
or a policeman or something. I settle down 
happily with him, and ——” 

But I would listen to no more; I was 
choking with envy. That Bill, who can’t 
put three words together grammatically, 
should make money this way was too much. 
Bill, with his girth line and tobacco ash all 
down his vest, writing: “I am only a 
chorus girl—only a young girl with a 
flowerlike face.’ —Thomas Edgelow. 


The Cross:Word Puzzler to His Love 


Ae UW’RE my (five-letter product of flowers), 

I’m your (five-letter word meaning beau), 

And my (four-letter word for affection) 
Continues to grow and to grow. 


I (four-letter word meaning beg) you 
To hark to my fond invocation. 

And I hope you won't use in replying, 
A (two-letter word of negation) ! 


My (five-letter cardiac organ) 
Is (pronoun—possessive of “you’’) 
And a (three-letter word of agreement ) 
Will thrill me with joy through and through. 


’ 


Oh, be my (new wife in five letters) 
And maybe, if fortune shall smile, 
A (four-letter word meaning sunshine) 

Will gladden us after a while! 


—Berton Braley. 


Who Put the “‘Sin’’ in Cinema? 


(A Ballad to be Sung to the Tune, Bring 
the Wagon Home, John) 

(NEws Item: The Chinese bandits, who kidnaped 

many prominent American and European passengers, 


said they learned how to wreck the train by watching 
an American motion picture.) 


eA ee T bold was captured in the 

wilds of Far Cathay. 

He’d wrecked and robbed a train, and kid- 
naped people just for pay! 
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SHORT TURNS AIND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 36) 


They brought him into court. He sobbed, 
and, shamefaced, hung his head. 
“T couldn’t help it, judge!” he cried in 
Chinese. Then he said! 


CHORUS: 
“Tt was the movies learned me! 

I wasn’t born this way! 

Them pitchers from America 
Are why I’m here today! 

Oh, give me one more chance, judge, 
And I will all explain! 

It was the movies learned me 
How I could wreck a train!”’ 


Ir 

A soldier of the legion lay dying in Al- 
giers. 

There was dearth of woman’s nursing, 
there was dearth of woman’s tears. 

The soldier moaned. I went to him, and 
ere he passed away 

He fixed on me his glazing eye, and to 
me he did say: 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
Our Discussion Club—Gerald B. Smart, (Our 
Best Talker): “Science Will Yet Discover a 
Synthetic Process .by Which All Power of 
Thought Will be Reduced to a Maximum 
Quota Per Capita, Equalizing, But at the 
Same Time Raising the Individual Standard. 
Once This is Accomplished There Will be 
Such an Impact of Collective Wisdom as to 
Penetrate Far Out and Beyond the Vast 
Void of the Unknowable’’ 
Dr. Sneezinski (Our Radical Member, in the 


“e 


Foreground, Speaking in Rebuttal): ‘‘The 
Previous Speaker is All Right as Far as 
He Goes”’ 

CHORUS: 


“Tt was the movies learned me! 

I wasn’t born this way! 

Them pitchers from America 
Are why I’m here today. 

I found I was that Spanish type, 
With Valentino dome. 

It was the movies learned me 
How I could wreck a home!”’ 


qr 
ENCORE 


In Africa I sawaman, attracted by his cries. 

His vest was stained with yellow, he was 
blind in both his eyes. 

I stopped and spoke to him in kindly tones. 
Said I, ‘Well, well! 

How came you thus?” 


To me, then, this 
sad story he did tell! 


CHORUS: 


“Tt was the movies learned me! 

I wasn’t born this way! 

Them pitchers from America 
Are why I’m here today! 

If I had never looked at them 
I might have had an eye! 

It was the movies learned me 
To throw a custard pie!”’ 

—Katharine Dayton. 


An Impression of the Rules Regard: 
ing Dimming on the Highway by 
One Who Has Never Read Them 


Te: THE dimmers on an approaching car 
do not meet with your unqualified appro- 
bation you may show your disapproval by 
any of the following means: (a) throwing 
your spotlight directly in the eyes of the 
approaching driver in an effort to put him 
off the road; (b) throwing on your brights 


DRAWN BY G., B. INWOOD 


Mother: “‘Now, Remember, Mary, No Pastry for the Children! I’m Very 
What Goes Into Their Little Tummies”’ 


when he will be the most readi} 
them; (c) giving him as thoroug 
out as thirty miles per hour wij 

Don’t waste your energy di 
cars whose brights are too we: 
you. What’s the use? 


yourself, simply keep behind a} 
is dimming for all approaching « 
ing dimmed for by them. | 
The approaching drivers will ; 
pretty mad at you, but what « 
about it? 
The safest and easiest way is; 
yourself with a powerful Spc 
leave it, together with your din. 
times. Thus you have the adya) 
same blinding light that your bra 
give you, and should the drive 
proaching car signal you to dimz 
a position to flash the spotlight 
by way of reminding him that, {| 
—E. M( 


The Astigmatic Ba! 


Dyes if you care for me 
You'll let down your hair fom 


sake, you are-on dims! 


Daphne, if you love me you wil 
golden tresses. 
Oh, the joy that lingers through, 
When I run my fingers through 
As the gentle autumn wind an a; 
caresses. 


Twine those ringlets aureate 

Round your poet laureate! 

Sweeter than the bays they'll lie " 
fevered forehead! 

Famed in verse and story, dear, 

Is your crowning glory, dear! 

So untie those silken strands or ei ] 
you’re horrid! | 


You thrill every bit o’ me! ! 
You are the epitome | 
Of Diana’s grace and Aphrodite'be 
mingled! { 
What! You won’t wndo your he? 
Why, what’s happened to your hr! 
What a chump I am! I clean foot 
had it shingled! —! 


Poles 


A. 


t that she preferred I should 
id of her coming to me. 

ce and nervy of her, but it 
er fit in with my plans. So 
xe and declined to visit the 
yartment hotel where she’d 
ted herself. She became 
her decision not to make the 
But she began to sniff the 
e, and, as I had foreseen, 
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POWER 


(Continued from Page 42) 


“Are you trying to tell me that you care 
for him?’ I demanded. 

“T have loved him,”’ she answered back, 
and she said it with such a quiet dignity 
that I had to remember Wambaugh’s 
official reports in my desk drawer before I 
could persuade myself that pious meekness 
was alla part of the carefully planned game. 

“And you still love him?”’ I asked. 

“T don’t want him to marry that other 
woman,” she repeated in a sort of tearful 
stubbornness. 

“No more do I!” I echoed, without 
knowing I’d said it. For when I thought 
of Lavinia Page with her pale green eyes 
fringed with amber and her exacting hard 
mouth and her finicky pale fingers that 
couldn’t handle anything heavier than a 
water-color brush, I began to feel rather 
sorry for Newt. He seemed to be standing 
halfway between a wildcat and a water 
moccasin. 

“Then what’s the matter with you 
marrying him?”’ I suddenly suggested; and 
I thought at first it was my speech that had 
caused the quick hardening of her curved 
and tremulous lips. 

“Newt says he’ll never marry me,” was 
the girl’s altogether unlooked for answer, 
and for the second time my estimate of 
Newt’s character went up a peg or two. 

“Then what are we to do about it?” I 
asked. 

The girl stopped, before answering that 
question, to dry her eyes. 

“He says he wants these letters back,”’ 
she explained, producing a neatly arranged 
package tied with blue ribbon. 

“Might I look at them?”’ I ventured. 

““They’re far too personal for that,’’ was 
her firm but-quiet retort, and for the first 
time I was able to see the claws beneath the 
velvet. 

“Then what do you intend doing with 
them?’’ was my next inquiry. 

“That’s for you to decide,’ she an- 
nounced, as she let her gaze meet mine. 

“T don’t quite follow you,” I parried. 

“You’re a wealthy man,” was her answer, 
“and I’m a poor girl. Through your son, 
I’ve been hurt and humiliated. I accepted 
his attentions as honorable. I gave him 
everything I had to give. I believed in him 
and thought he was going to < 

“Were you willing to marry him?” I 
interrupted. 

“Yes,” she said, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “Yes, of course I wanted to marry 

: ” 


“Would you have married him?” I in- 
sisted. 

“Yes,’”’ she acknowledged. 

“And you were free to do so?” I de- 
manded. ‘You were a girl of good char- 
acter, with a name clean enough to be 
linked with that of my son?” 

““Of course,’”’ was her somewhat indignant 
response, though her face, as she spoke, 
was a trifle paler than before. “And a good 
deal cleaner, now I’ve come to see things 
as they are.” 

“Then let’s get this straight,’”’ I went on. 
“My son Newt, who seems to want to 
marry another woman, wrote you those 
letters which you hold in your hand. 
They’re of such a nature that they could 
either stop this intended marriage or hu- 
miliate him and the other lady if made 
public. But for a certain consideration 
you’re willing to return those letters, hold 
your peace and retire discreetly from the 
scene. What is that consideration?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” announced the 
quiet little thing with a throat hke a swan’s. 

“That’s a large sum of money,’ I 
objected; and more than ever I noticed the 
hardening of the misty red mouth in front 
of me. 

“Tt’s the smallest sum I would consider 
in this case,” she coolly proclaimed as she 
tucked away her handkerchief. 

“ Are you quite fixed on that?”’ I exacted. 

“‘Quite!”’ she announced, without blink- 
ing an eye; and for all her pose of quietness, 
I could see a certain anticipatory eagerness 
creep into her face as I got up from my 
chair and fell to pacing back and forth 
across my Office floor. 

“Ts there no other way of settling this?” 
I asked as [I stopped and faced her. 

“T know of none,” she said, without even 
looking up. 

“And you still demand that fifty thou- 
sand?” I repeated. 

“T’m not demanding it,” she had the 
effrontery to explain. “It’s you and your 
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son who are demanding something from 
me.” And this time when her gaze met 
mine there was steel in it. 

“Then may I make one small demand of 
you?” I said, out of the silence that had 
fallen over us. 

“What demand?” she asked, as her eye 
followed my movement where I touched 
the buzzer button that sounded the signal 
for Wambaugh to send Forgan in. 

I thought I had control of my features, 
put I must have been mistaken in this, for 
something in my face brought the swan- 
necked woman slowly up out of her chair, 
with her narrowed eyes on mine and her 
breathing quickening as she stood across 
the desk from me, staring into my eyes. 

“T want you to meet a mutual friend of 
ours,’ I announced, as I saw Wambaugh 
swing back the door, for I knew well enough 
that Bob was ushering the pasty-faced 
Frank Forgan into the office. 

The woman, who had been watching me, 
let her eyes slue around to the figure that 
had come to a stop at the edge of the rug. 
There was, as far as I could see, no change 
in her expression. She merely stared at 
that fatal figure for ten or twelve seconds 
of silence, knowing of course exactly what 
Forgan’s presence there meant to her care- 
fully planned coup. 

But she must have done a good deal of 
thinking in that ten or twelve seconds. She 
was even able to laugh as she turned back 
to my desk, where I already had Wam- 
baugh’s report on her well-spattered past 
spread out for her inspection. But there 
wasn’t much mirth in the laugh. 

“Send him away,’ she said in an ab- 
stracted and tired sort of voice, with a 
head nod toward her ex-husband. ‘‘Gum- 
ming the game was about all he was ever 
good for anyway.” 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

“T want to talk to you,”’ was her answer. 

“On the contrary,” I said, as I motioned 
for Wambaugh to lead off his man, “I’ve 
considerable data right here that I’m going 
to nand out to you.” 

“Oh, that stuff!”’ she cried, with a con- 
temptuous, quick glance down at my docu- 
ments in evidence. ‘‘What’s the use of 
trotting that old story out at this stage of 
the game? I’m not a blockhead.” 

‘“‘T agree with you,” I acknowledged, try- 
ing not to smile. 

““And I’ve sense enough to know when 
the cards have gone against me,”’ she went 
on, as she sat listlessly down in her chair 
again. She leaned forward and pushed her 
package of letters across the end of the desk. 
I don’t think her eyes were even on me as I 
took the package, untied it and looked 
through the letters to make sure I was 
getting what I expected. 

I could see pertness and defiance and 
frustration on her face as I opened the 
drawer on my right and dropped the pack- 
age into it. She was about the color of a 
calla lily by this time; but out of that 
pallor her eyes shone with an odd sort of 
light, like that of a cat’s in the dark. And 
the strange part of it was she struck me as 
being a perversely attractive young woman, 
a young woman with an incongruous sort 
of flowerlike softness that made me realize 
Newt wasn’t such an empty-headed rabbit 
as I’d at first thought him. 

““You’re rather a clever old boy,” she 
soliloquized aloud as she continued to re- 
gard me with an insolently estimative eye. 

“Not so old,’” I objected, feeling a little 
awkward under that frank stare of hers. 

“But hard as nails,” she continued, with 
her brooding and rebellious eyes still fixed 


on me. 

Al Gillies’ head in the doorway at the 
same time reminded me I had other prob- 
lems besides talking with pretty women. 

“Supposing we get down to hardpan,” I 
suggested, a trifle tired of her flippancies. 

She glanced at the Wambaugh report I’d 
taken up. It surprised me a little to 
discover that her under lip was trembling. 
Her clowning, after all, had been merely a 
bit of play acting to mask a badly troubled 
soul. She knew I had her exactly where I 
wanted her, and she was afraid of me. 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
she finally asked, as she got up from her 
chair and stood close to my shoulder, ap- 
parently reading the opening lines of the 
report in front of me. ' 

I even repeated that question to myself, 
scarcely conscious of the fact that she had 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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Bon Voyage! 


F you can’t go, too— 

what are you going to 
do about it? 

You can send along a lot 
of thoughts in a box of 
Romance Selections—that’s 
what they’re made for! 


Not simply chocolates— 
but gift chocolates—that is 
the idea back of every 
Romance package. That’s 
why such care is taken in the 
choice of their ingredients 
—why their coatings are so 
rich and smooth—why each 
box contains such a wide 
variety of delicious pieces. 

Cox Confectionery Co. 

Boston, Mass. 
© 


Romance Selections come in 
1,2 and 5 lb. packages. 
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HOCOLATES 


Will your new floors be 
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as beautiful as these? 


These new floors of color will replace your old floors 


with beauty that lasts for a lifetime 


VERY home, old or new, can now have 
beautiful floors—floors that smile through 
years of wear with beauty that is modern. 


The growing vogue for pattern floors 
brings this new beauty to your home. For 
today, interior decorators, prominent archi- 
tects, and thoughtful home planners see 
happy inspiration in the latest floor designs 
created by Armstrong’s. 


Your floors need no longer be cold and 
colorless—just something to walk on. Rather, 
you can now make them the foundation, the 
basis, for lively color schemes for every room 
in your home. 


Does your sun porch need reflooring? The 
quaint inset tile effect in the sun room you 
see here is just one suggestion for making 
the floors as cheerful and sunny as the rest of 
the room. 


Maybe you prefer one of the new hand- 
craft tiles that come in rich reds, greens, 
blues, or grays. Perhaps a plain block pat- 
tern or a soft carpet effect will better suit 
the color scheme you have in mind. 


Let your imagination have full sway. The 
variety of new colorings 
and new designs in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 
will amaze you—and 
delight you. 


The smart charm of this new gray 
and black design will add a note of 
welcome to your entrance hall or 
breakfast-room. It is Pattern 
No. 20/. 


There is quiet restfulness in the 
Soft coloring of this new carpet 
effect—an ideal floor for bedroom 
or sewing-room (Pattern No. 3520). 


Armstrong’s Linoleum forevery floor in thel 


The many new patterns of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, pat- 
terns designed to bring cor- 
rect touches of color to any 
room you may be redecorat- 
ing,arenowon display at good 
furniture and department 
stores. Go to see them. Ask 
the merchant to show you 
how fine fabric rugs look 
when spread on one of these 
new Armstrong floors. Then imagine such a 
floorin yourown home— firmly cemented over a 
warm lining of heavy builders’ deadening felt— 
a smooth, soft-gleaming background for your 
own pretty rugs and furniture. Best of all, 

think of that floor as one that keeps its beauty 
for a lifetime of hard wear. 

To help you give your home interiors the correct 
decorative touch, not only in floor colors but also in 
draperies and other home furnishings, we maintain a 
Bureau of Interior Decoration. Write to this Bureau 
for advice on your particular problems of decoration. 
Color schemes and other helpful suggestions will be 
sent you for any room you describe. ‘There is no 
charge for this personal service. 


The whole color scheme of this sunshiny Forks is iabed on aithe Inset Marble Tile floor Se 
No. M6#) with its border of gray Jaspé (Pattern No. 15). At the top is shown another suggeo 
for a sun-porch or living-room floor (Moulded Inlaid Pattern No. 5056). 


A new book for home plane 
By Agnes Foster Wright 


In her new book, “‘Floors, Furniture, a 
Mrs. Wright gives many useful ideas forle 
different rooms. She is an authority on in 
rating and a writer for House and Garde 
magazines you read. This new book wil 
anyone in the United States for 25 cents. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMP 


Linoleum Division 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trademark on 


the burlap back 


In this new print- 
ed design, quaint 
tiles are repro- 
duced in all their 
Spick-and-span at- 
tractiveness. (Pat- 


tern No. 7100.) 
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But I didn’t say. If the lady came to her 
own conclusions, however, it was no fault 
of mine. I had work enough running a 
railroad without playing shepherd dog to 
officials who nibble themselves astray the 
same as the unwatched sheep nibbles itself 
astray. And I was busy two minutes later 
conferring with Haskins, the head of the 
First National, on the transfer of our 
fourteen-million-dollar block of preferred 
to the Moskowitz-VanVorst Syndicate. 


xIIr 


SOON had bigger movements than the 

entangling and untangling of petticoats 
to take up my attention. I’d been groom- 
ing my system, as a jockey grooms his 
horse, to face its big jump to the Atlantic 
seaboard. From the very beginning, in 
fact, I’d planned and worked for that move- 
ment. I’d nursed my resources and built 
up my reserves. I’d waited in weakness 
and advanced when I had the strength to 
advance and waited again until new power 
came to hand. By drastic and skillful 
operating we had been able to show a con- 
tinuously increasing net income, and in- 
stead of cropping our soil we were quietly 
putting back into it considerably more than 
we were taking out. We did not rank high 
on the stock exchange. That, indeed, was 
the one thing I did my best to guard 
against, for the time was not yet ripe for 
us to show our power. And I never cared 
to have my proof of power take the form 
of a naval parade. But we were stronger 
than either our friends claimed or our 
enemies surmised. 

By keeping our whole gangling system 
under my eagle eye and by operating in a 
manner which would have brought a smile 
to Big Sam Callard in his grave, I was able 
to push my average trainload of revenue 
freight up to five hundred and twenty-nine 
tons, an increase of sixty-four tons as com- 
pared with the year when we took over the 
C.M.&T. Our loaded freight-car mileage 
was increased by 125¢ per cent and our 
empty freight-car mileage was decreased by 
well over 13 per cent. In spite of adverse 
legislation and labor exactions and _in- 
creased competition, our average revenue 
per ton mile rose as high as 6.88 mills, and 
our average revenue per passenger mile 
came to within a mill or two of two cents, a 
little tidal wave of triumph sweeping 
through our home offices when we’d passed 
the old New York Central by several mills 
for the same year. 

But we were like the mountains that 
looked on Marathon while Marathon looked 
on the sea. We could go eastward only as 
far as the Morris and Mideastern. Where 
we ended there the Morris and Mid- 
eastern began, lapping its happy feet in 
the waters of the upper bay where it 
narrows into the Hudson. It had a tide- 
water outlet, but this gift of the gods was 
sternly discounted by its paucity of feeders 
and a halfway inland terminal that stood 
as firmly anchored as our own halfway 
Eastern terminal. Fur we blocked them 
on the west as inexorably as they blocked 
us on the east; and when you’ve an enemy 
holding you down, you’ve either got to 
beat him or be beaten by him. 

But we weren’t strong enough to swallow 
the ‘Morris and Mideastern. It would 
take six or seven years of careful campaign- 
ing, as I’d figured it, to build up for any- 
thing like that anaconda act, even with 
luck still on our side and no crop failure or 
business depression to retard our natural 
growth. And many things, unforeseen 
things, from the hand of Providence or an 
Interstate Commerce Commission, can 
happen in that time. Labor, too, was 
getting more and more organized and arbi- 
trary, and I was none too satisfied with the 
prospect in general. 

The investing public, in fact, was with me 
in that feeling of uneasiness. There was a 
definite withdrawal of funds from railway 
enterprises, and when M. & M. ran true 
to form and reacted to this sentiment, I 
made it a point personally to pick up every 
loose share that I could get at a sufficiently 
low figure. I knew what I was working 
toward, but my aim wasn’t selfish and my 
attention wasn’t primarily directed toward 
the financial phase of a consolidation. It 
was manifest destiny. It was the spirit of 
the times crying for amalgamation. 

What I wanted to see was a linking up of 
short lines for the betterment of transpor- 
tation, one unified system under one efficient 
management and the whole haul from 
coast to coast going into the coffers of one 
company. It was not to thwart our bigger 
rivals and it was not to strangle our smaller 
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ones; it was for the public service. It was | 
not for gain and it was not for glory, as I | 
made plain in that pretty well-known | 
speech of mine to the commission, when it 
first convened to consider the merger— | 
though it was my own daughter Natalie 
who read that same speech in the evening 
paper, and when her cool, amber eye had 
got to the end, murmured ‘“Claptrap!”’ 
and marched out of the room with a careless 
smile on her lips. 

I was going to give the history of that 
merger, step by step, but the sagacious 
Wallie says to cut it short. It’s only of | 
interest, he contends, to the railway world, 
and the railway world already knows it 
from A to Z. 

Perhaps it does. But when Holston, of 
the M. & M., suggested that I go on 
their board he had no inkling of the M. & 
M. stock I owned or controlled. When I 
was offered the general managership of his 
half-moribund Eastern road, and promptly 
declined it, they interpreted my stand as 
mere loyalty to the old D. & B. And, ina 
way, it was loyalty to my old home road, 
loyalty to a plan that was bigger and older 
than my own personal ambition. Instead 
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of going as a commander, I went as a | 


hostage to the M. M. personnel. 
There, I knew, I could eventually swing 
the rest of the board to my way of seeing 
things. 

It took a year of carefully guarded home 
operating to let them finally anchor their 
hope in me. But our water-level route in 
the lake region, our fattening feeders and 
our interchanging record at all gateway 
cities, our big Twin City cut-off and the 
ironing out of grades and elimination of 
strangle curves, our roadbed as clean as a 
billiard table, and our rolling stock that 
functioned to the last inch of its ability— _ 
all these combined to bring light to the. 
doubtful. 

The American Railway Association had 
set thirty miles a day as the average distance 
a freight car should travel, and most of the 
roads had trouble in attaining that oper- 
ating goal. But once I’d broken Ninety- | 
Car Nelson in to my needs, that grim-jawed 
adjutant of mine ran his record up to 
forty-three and then to forty-four and a 
half miles a day. We had no competitor 
who could get more out of a ton of coal. | 
We nursed no sluggards and we had no 
natural advantages that stood neglected. | 

By expedited service and intensive utili- | 
zation of equipment, by strenuous solici- 
tation of business, by continued improve- 
ment in train loading and by rigid economies 
in fuel and wages and maintenance expenses, 
we finally made them sit up and take 
notice. And that record of earnings and | 
expansion, they knew, was not due to luck. 
It was due to the activity and ability of a 
carefully selected corps of workers. domi- 
nated by the personality of one man—one 
man both determined on success and willing | 
to render service to the last ounce of his 
energy. 

I happened to be that man. And when 
the Wall Street group who controlled the | 
M. & M. wanted to share in that suc- 
cess, when they knew a natural-enough 
craving to savor the taste of triumph, I 
explained to them that they could do so 
only at a price. They could do so only by | 
merging with my Western line and making 
me overlord of the new system. 

They hesitated to listen to reason, it’s | 
true, but when it came to a test vote I held | 
enough stock and’ proxies to save them | 
from committing commercial suicide. And 
Big Sam must have smiled once more in 
his grave, for when I walked out of that 
board room that looked like a battlefield 
with its strewn papers and its stale air and | 
its drifting cloud of cigar smoke, when I | 
walked out of that room into the arms of | 
twenty waiting reporters who crowded | 
around me like wolves around a lamb, the 
old D. & B. fulfilled its destiny and reached 
the Atlantic. At one jump it had broken 
through to the seaboard. 

There were details to be worked out, of 
course, such as a deposit agreement and an 
equitable exchange of the older shares for 
the newer and the obtaining of Federal 
sanction for the amalgamation. But that 
was merely a matter of routine, for the 
holders of those shares had already regis- 
tered their approval by their votes, and the 
governmental agency reputed to be super- 
vising the merger had already duly reported: 

“The tentative consolidation plan of the 
commission and the showing made in this 
proceeding support the conclusion that con- 
solidation of the two properties and cor- 
porations here involved so serves the public 


on a fender! 


If you are skeptical about your 


ability to paint your car with Effecto 
Auto Enamel, just touch up some of 
those rusty spots on a fender. Then 
you ll begin to realize the possibili- 
ties in one or two coats of Effecto, 
the original automobile enamel that 
has delighted several million car 
owners during the ten years it has 
been on the market. 

A few dollars’ worth of Effecto, 
several hours of interesting work 
and twenty-four hours for drying 
will make your old car look like 
Effecto is free-flowing and 
self-leveling. It dries without runs, 


new. 


laps or brush marks. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish; it is made in eight popular 
enamel colors, Finishing (clear var- 
nish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 
Sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Senda dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 
If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 
Pratt & LamsBert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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The BULLS EYE 


Proprietor MR.ROGERS Circulg 


HE fourth of March 

is jay Relitician’s”un- 
certain day. He is either 
coming in or going out. 
If he is staying in it’s be- 
cause they haven’t got 
wise to him yet. I have 
always said Office-holders 
should be elected for life 
(subject, of course, to 1m- 
peachment for neglect or 
dishonesty). Then they 


could give their work all 


of their time, instead of 


worrying about how to 
stay in, and that would do 
away entirely with the big- 
gest social problem we have 
to face in this Country. 
And that is the thousands 
of Individuals who go 
through life just trying to 
get in office. If we could 
just get their minds off of- 
fices, and get em to work- 
ing at something useful! 
But what’s the use talking 


about a Heaven on earth? 


SSS RS 


Published every Now and Then 


Another ‘Bull’ Durham ad- 
vertisement byWill Rogers, 
Ziegfeld Follies and screen 
star, and leading American 
humorist. More coming. 
Watch for them. 


We got to die to get rid of 
the Office-seeker, and then 
I bet you we will find them, 
either wanting to have 
Saint Peter impeached, or 
to get a job as Superin- 
tendent of the Furnace. 
Oh Yes, I like to forgot 
‘Bul? Durham. It will be 
on sale in both places, no 


advance in prices. 


leit, Rigen 


P.S., There will be another piece here 
two weeks from now. Look for it.° 


MORE OF EVERYTHING 


for a lot less money. 
That’s the net of 
this ‘Bull’ Durham 
proposition. More 
flavor—more enjoy- 
ment and a lot more 
money left in the 
bankroll at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 


TWO BAGS for 15 cents 


Guaranteed by 


Ube Besar, Jobucer&. asiraliess 


Editor Witt RoGERS 
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interest that impediment would be a mis- 
fortune.” 

The important part was that the di- 
rectorate of the M. & M. went away from 
that meeting with the satisfied feeling that 
they had absorbed me. It was expedient, 
of course, to let them nurse that illusion. 
But I knew, in my own soul and behind all 
the solemnly polite phrasing, that I had 
absorbed them. The one gesture of sur- 
render on the part of the D. & B. was the 
shift of the controlling offices. It was 
agreed, with my final reluctant consent, 
that the headquarters of the merged roads 
should be in New York. This meant the 
elimination of the old D. & B. headquarters 
and a shift of me and my staff to the 
Eastern terminal. 

It was a move to which, personally, I 
could see many objections. But it per- 
mitted the M. & M. directorate to save 
its face. It gave an impression, which I 
knew could be only temporary, that the 
Eastern division had swallowed the West- 
ern. It deluded certain Wall Street finan- 
ciers into the belief that the tail could swing 
the dog instead of the dog swinging the 
tail. But that was as trivial, I foresaw, as 
the first dispute of a bride and groom over 
who’s going to be boss of the family. It’s 
only nature that the stronger should rule, 
though gallantry, of course, sometimes 
allows the weaker a pretense at governing. 
So I let them have their little parade of 
triumph. All I wanted was possession. 
They’d know me better, I remembered, 
when I’d been with them a little longer. 

Up to this time, I must acknowledge, I 
wasn’t much of a figure in either the general 
railway world or the world at large. I was 
known to my fellow workers and my rivals, 
but my name meant little to the man in the 
street, and I’d never asked for his attention. 

But the M. & M. merger made a 
difference. I became a personage. As I’ve 
already said, the newspaper boys were 
waiting for me when I came out of that 
board room. They followed me and photo- 
graphed me and harried me with questions 
while I stared at them with a hard eye and 
kept my mouth shut. But I realized I had 
something they wanted, and I guess I 
enjoyed keeping it away from them. It 
was a new taste of power to me, the headier 
kind that comes from front-page stories 
and display type and line cuts that make 
you wonder why a sane woman ever 
married you. 

From that day on, however, I became 
rather a public character. When I walked 
into a hotel lobby men would whisper, 
“That’s John Rusk!’ When my business 
ear rolled into a station yard, there was 
usually an interviewer outside the brass 
railing to ask my views on cigarette smok- 
ing or the prevailing export situation. 
When I announced that I’d fire Bayne 
Purvis quicker’n hell could scorch a feather 
if he had another congestion and embargo 
at our new terminal, the New York papers 
used that homely phrase in their headlines. 
They spoke of me as the strong man out of 
the West. 

But if they’d had a little closer look into 
my family life they might have wavered 
about calling me the Cesar Augustus of 
the cinder pit, for there I still carried the 
ashes of defeat on my tongue. My son 
Newt was a failure, idling away the best 
part of his life, out of touch with me and 
my work, tangled up with the good-for- 
nothing daughter of a man I despised and 
a woman I abhorred. My wife seemed lost 
in a vapid little world of her own, too pre- 
occupied with the tepid problems of her 
mental therapy to be interested in the 


Ma 


conflicts of my grosser worl 
testing that she was too tired t¢ 
the responsibility for our Eastern } 
and leaving that matter ] 
hands of our amber-eyed Natalie, 
once in her life, emerged from he 
disdain and showed a febrile sort ¢ 
in our new fortunes. Se 

It was Natalie, indeed, who pj 
passive family through the deyi 
that migration. It was Nate 
on to New York and looked 0) 
with a coldly calculating eye 
on the graystone Fifth Avenu 
I was fool enough to lease 
years. It was Natalie who 
the elk tooth off my watch | 
sisted that Tassie should be tran 
a Tarrytown boarding school, 
equally firm on a butler and | 
footman and a chauffeur for the ' 
which she personally selected fro: 
the more expensive of the ney 
makes. And it was Natalie who 
queer-looking woman claiming | 
interior decorator and turning ou 


pastel-loving nincompoop moi 
C 


new home look more like a mo 
than a place to eat and sleep ¢ 
fortable in. Natalie’s smile wa 
quiet scorn when I complained ¢ 
strangeness of those new surround 
silenced me by saying she knew al 
things, and I didn’t. . yi 
So I let her go her own way. 1y 
man, and home, after all, had ney 
a great deal to me. i 
But there was, to me, somethir 
lacking about that graystone hou 
Avenue. I missed the old brow 
morris chair where I used to sr 
read my paper. I missed the ol 
oak dining-room set that Aggie ; 
picked out right in the Gran: 
factory where it had been made. 
the old black-walnut hatrael 
bevel mirror and the stag-horn h| 
the marble-topped table where - 
keep a model of our first D. GB. } 
under a glass dome. ; 
The best I could do was to eo 
the third-floor billiard room and + 
the convertible pool table and da 
and, after taking possession, i 
me my road maps and blue pi 
profile charts and files and hook; 
telegraph key connecting me 
wire with the office across | 
And on top of my new books, 
grim defiance of Natalie and the s 
family, I placed the model of my 
ferry and the silver loving cup tl) 
the home office had given me th 
their farewell dinner. | 
Natalie once spoke of th thy 
scribed cup as‘an atrocity in nt 
it may not have been a thing of » 
the casual eye. But to me it \ 
much as the fillet’ they used to gle 
those old Greek athletes after 
that meant a lifetime of prepaiil 
meant about what a first love letir 
to a woman or what a baby shoeh 
a mother who has seen the foot (¢ 
ing it wander off to far and lone] 
the earth. For when I crossed th! 
I in some way crossed my Rubicc| 
were never the same again. Sa 
sense of freedom slipped away im 
wasn’t allowed to put my fe 
chair, and we no longer 
biscuits when company 
We were personages, and we 
to our parts. pe | 
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e the advent of the Chrysler Six the better 
ere on fairly even footing—with practically 


ng to distinguish them but price. The 


sler organization knew that, of course, and 
knew that the public was not satisfied with 
ng types. Public dissatisfaction centered, 
n individual cars, but on all cars. Chrysler 
eers recognized that the uses of the car had 
tipped the cars themselves, and that new 
resh enthusiasm would come only when the 
¢ was offered a car designed for the purposes 
e present. Thus the Chrysler organization 
ne the pioneer of the new order of things in 
nobile design and manufacture. It created 
itirely new standard which has had the most 
yund influence not only upon motor car 
n, but upon motor car sales. Starting from 
th, Chrysler engineers were free from all 
ations as to materials, methods and equip- 
« They were to produce the ideally serviceable 
‘egardless of traditions. The Chrysler thus 
‘into being entirely new in the sense that it 
iled possibilities of performance, comfort, 
> and economy which were never even 
ated before. New shop equipment was 
ed and completed. With it the Chrysler 
lization gave to motordom refinements that 
and are impossible with old methods and 
squipment. In the meantime the public 
mse to the Chrysler Six was piling up a 
endous demand. Where people had seemed 
warm, they became enthusiastic. Where 
had been hesitant about other cars, they 
ager to own the Chrysler. The Chrysler 
“seen and examined, there was born the 
e to possess and drive this fleet, facile, eager, 
esome creation. Beyond the slightest doubt, 
you experience the thrill of driving a Chrysler, 
mill never again be satisfied with anything less. 


SLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
= Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
CHRYSLER MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


Present 


The Touring Car, $1395; The 
Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, 
$1625; The Sedan, $1825; 
The Brougham, $1965; The 
Imperial, $2065; The Crown- 
Imperial, $2195; The Royal 
Coupe, $1895. All prices 
f.o.b. Detroit, subject to current 
government tax. 


All Chrysler Six models are 
equipped with special design 
six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


CHRYSLER 
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How DoYou _ 
Buy Safety? 
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o) oe owners drive to an ordinary repair 
shop. They accept cheap brake lining 
and inefficient methods. Yet, brake lining 
and brake service sold on the basis of the 
dollar sign cahnot be safe, dependable 
or economical. Thousands of acci- 


dents are traceable to‘‘cheap” brake 
lining incorrectly applied. 
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Careful owners seek the ~ 
Raybestos Brake Service Sta- \. 
tion where relining brakes is an im- 
portant branch of automotive repair. Se 
Silver Edge Raybestos is used and ap- ~ 
plied to brake bands by modern, electrically-“\. 
driven machines. ‘‘Price” is subordinated \ ? 
to “safety”. 

The Raybestos Service Station sign is far more essential 
to safety than the dollar sign. When you have the brakes \\ 
relined, go to the Raybestos garage man in your vicinity. 
We will send you his name. ' 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY tai 
Bridgeport, Conn. ee 
The Canadian Raybestos Company, Limited 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, England 
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COOTS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


through the open door, and looked around. 
Uncle Benny was out on the bay, as usual. 
Dumping his purchases on the table, Coots 
slumped into a chair, extricated from his hip 
pocket a half-emptied flask that was fanci- 
fullylabeled Five Roses, and placed it with 
the provisions. Thus he continued, shaking 
his head solemnly at intervals, until at dusk 
Uncle Benny came in with a bag of crab 
claws. 

First, the old man glanced at Coots, then 
lifted the flask and viewed it with an ap- 
praising eye. 

“That all?’’ he demanded. 

“Tnough, for the kind.” 

“Huh!” said Uncle Benny. ‘‘Got ahead 
start on me, eh? Well, here’s luck.” 

“And con-confusion to all Pharisees,’ 
added Coots. 

Uncle Benny chuckled, recognizing that 
his friend had arrived at the stage where his 
language was apt to be Biblical. Then, 
without more comment, he went about the 
business of building a fatwood fire, filling 
an iron kettle with water, hanging it over 
the blaze, and selecting a dozen crab claws 
for dropping into the water when it should 
boil. This done he kicked off his rubber 
boots, leaned back in the other chair, and 
allowed the flask to remain gurglingly and 
long at his lips. Then he lighted his pipe. 

“Pay up at Greb’s?”’ he asked. 

Coots nodded. 

“Didn’t meet up with any Pharisees, did 
you?”’ 

“No,” said Coots. ‘‘Nor Sadducees, nor 
Shulamites, nor any of the tribe of Bildad. 
But I—I have been scorned—scorned, 
Uncle Benny—by the loveliest of ’Phe- 
sians.”’ 

“Don’t know the lady.” 

“Yes, you do. Must. 
Cap’n Lonzo Peete.” 

“Oh! Lon’s girl, eh? The towhead that 
lives over on the key with him. What 
about the brat?”’ 

“Pardon me, Uncle Benny. Should 
speak more respectful about young Diana, 
daughter of goddess. Might bring down 
wrath from Olympus.”’ 

They discussed the point at length, but 
without heat and with no impairment of 
the friendly tolerance on which their fellow- 
ship was based. Uncle Benny insisted that 
Lon Peete’s daughter could have no Olym- 
pian attributes, whatever those were. 

“Just another one of them hookwormy 
Cracker girls. Woods are full of ’em.” 

“Then why,” asked Coots, “should she 
look on me with such high scorn? Why?’’ 

“Well, why not? You ain’t so much, are 
you? Specially when you're half soused, as 
I expect you was. And what if she did give 
you the cold eye? What’s the odds, any- 
way? Let’s have some supper.” 

By noon of the following day they were 
both sober; Uncle Benny remorsefully 
so from strictly physical reasons, Coots 
Avery unregretful but in a quieter, more 
thoughtful mood than usual. He was still 
trying to account for the cold scorn in the 
eyes of that bare-legged girl who had so 
casually snubbed him in front of Landers’ 
store. During the afternoon, as he helped 
Uncle Benny bend lead sinkers about a new 
cast net, he tried to shake off all thought of 
her, but without success. Somewhat vague 
and blurred as it was, the image of that 
tawny-haired young person in the faded 
calico dress persisted. If anything, it grew 
clearer. And for many days afterward it 
recurred to puzzle and perplex him. 

Finally he reopened the subject with 
Uncle Benny. ‘‘What’s your idea, now? 
Was it because I’d been drinking that this 
Peete girl was so uppish with me?” 

“Her?” Uncle Benny sniffed in disdain. 
“Why, she’s seen more souses than both of 
us put together. Look at the crew Lon 
Peete generally has with him over on the 
key, specially in the mullet season. And 
Lon ain’t no teetotaler himself. She’s been 
brought up on it.” 

“Then it must have been something 
I said to her.” 

“Might,” assented Uncle Benny. ‘Tell 
her she was one of them ’Phesians, did 
you? Huh! That’s it, then. Thought you 
was makin’ fun of her. Andallthem Crackers 
are mighty proud feelin’, even brats like 
her. Nothin’ to fuss over, though. What 
do you care?”’ 

Coots shook his head. “I can hardly lay 
claim to being either a useful or an orna- 
mental member of society, but at least I 
can be inoffensive. If I have sown seeds of 


Offshpring of 


bitterness in the heart of one huma 
even the lowliest, I must make my, 
I’m going to hunt that girl up and 
if possible, that my reference to hy 
daughter of Diana was intended a 
pliment.”’ 

“How you goin’ to say it—in ¢ 
Eye-talian?”’ 

“In plain, Anglo-Saxon English 
Benny.”’ 

“You can’t. You'll go usin’ ; 
fancy language, and first thing yo 
you'll git her more muddled up tha 

“In that case I shall apologize fo 
ing to her at all. She will unc 
that, surely.” 

“Tf you take my advice, Coots 
stay away from anywhere near Lon 
island, or his girl.’ 

“I don’t see why I should, wi 
thing troubles me as it does.” 

And that very evening, having e 
himself with two pounds of somewl 
chocolates in an ornate box, Coot; 
borrowed the wheezy motorboat aj 
chug-chugging across the bay to tl 
of a low-lying key where a dim lig} 
from the open door of Lon Peete’s 
home. As he shut off the motor } 
hear distant voices, so he guessed 
and his crew were busy up at the n 
making ready the seines for an earl, 
ing venture. Good! He might find 
alone. 

He did. By the light of a large 
lamp she was washing dishes at 
sink in the shantylike kitchen. 
footsteps made no sound in th 
path she was unaware of his app) 
that he stood looking at her. Heno 
she wore the same faded dress y 
addition of a canvas apron, eyide 
from an old sail. Also that the mo 
of her bare rounded arms were li 
graceful. j 

‘“Miss Peete, I presume?” he oy) 

She turned and shielded her eyes, 
at the form in the doorway. 

““Who’s that?”’ she demanded 
note of alarm in her tone. 

‘Please don’t be startled,” hes 
her. ‘‘It’s Avery—Coots Avery—\ 
you were talking to in front of | 
last Wednesday.” | 

“What you-all want here?” a 
her voice was, there was aggresy 


in it. 


ay) 


“T was afraid you might have mu 
stood what I said the other day‘ 
Diana, of the Ephesians. In my'l 
way I was merely paying you a 
ment. She was a Greek goddess, y¢ 
and a very beautiful one. Lovelie\ 
Ephesians, they called her. And wle 
not sure that Diana had a daughti i 
had been so blessed I am sure that - 

“‘ Aw, shet yer yap. I done heercn 
of that the first time.” | 

“But, my dear girl, I am onl t 
to pet td 
“Say, you 
gittin’s good.’ 

She had turned to face him, lid 
hips, a smoldering hate glowing in ; 


better git, mister, wil 


a tense vigor revealed in the firm 
her full young figure. With bow : 
cent she would have been almost D 
indeed. The wild beauty of her } 
not lost on Avery, nor the me 
words. With a shrug of his shoul 
bowed. 
“IT am sorry I can’t make yolll! 
stand. I offer my apologies.” 
“Huh!”’ was her only response. 
“T am going, as you wish. Atm 
you insist. I should like first, thig! 
ask you one question.” 
“Well?” 


“Why do you feel this way tovd 
Miss Peete?”’ ; 
= I don’t want any truck with ys # 
a BAe 

“T see. And you are quite witn 
rights too. Then I suppose you 
care to accept this small peaceylit 
which I took a chance on bringin — 
held out the ornate box. mf. 

She peered at it suspiciously, bite 
smothered a little gasp. 

“Choc’let candy?” she asked. | 

““As a token of my regret.” — 

She was still peering. “‘Some 
into ’em?”’ 1 

“T believe so.” He held out th 
with its bow of pink satin. 


(Continued on ae 4 
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IKE so many thousands 
N.) of others, her break- 
down traced its source to in- 
fected and abscessed teeth— 
abscessed teeth neglected! 


r 
| As pioneers in the field of oral hygiene, 
we believe that the makers of Listerine 
| are logically qualified to introduce this 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


new and drastic note into dentifrice ad- 
vertising. And we believe that a very 
definite public benefit will result from this 
endeavor to make the nation properly 
conscious of the disease dangers that may 
result from tooth abscesses. 

—Lambert Pharmacal Company 


They brought on serious 
internal disorders that 
wrecked her health within 
a few short years. 
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CL YOU BE ALIVE FIVE YEARS FROM NOW? 


HOW ABOUT YOURSELF? 
Have you seen your dentist lately? 
Are you aware of the fact that 
many, many grave diseases trace 
their origin directly to neglected, 
abscessed teeth? Your doctor 
and dentist will tell you so. 

One eminent authority in this 
field estimates that 78 out of 
every 100 adults today suffer 
from tooth abscesses— many 
totally unaware of the dangers 
lurking in such infections. 

Among the troubles traced to 
these hidden wells of poison in 
your mouth are rheumatism and 
joint diseases; heart and kidney 
trouble; stomach and intestinal 
derangements ; to say nothing of 
more minor ailments ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 

The age to which you are going 
to live may depend very largely 
upon the kind of attention you 
give your teeth. 


tt Pharmacal Co. 


* 
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Don’t neglect seeing 
your dentist 


In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


The right dentifrice and faithful tooth 
brushing can, of course, do much to 
keep the teeth clean and the gums ex- 
ercised and healthy. But when ab- 
scesses have developed, only a dentist 
and the X-ray can cope with the trouble. 


Choose carefully 


However, it becomes very important 
to choose the right dentifrice because 
clean teeth will not decay and cause 
trouble. For this reason more and more 
dentists are today recommending Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. 


Listerine Tooth Paste, and this tooth 
paste only, contains all of the antisep- 
tic essential oils of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. These healing, antiseptic 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste 1s 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 


Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet ot hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 


Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste 1s 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


Y r r 


If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our denti- 
frice, you may have both of these by 
addressing a postal to the Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis. 
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He says his beard is a 
music-box cylinder 


“* Mine iswt a beard. Its an ola- 
fashioned music-box cylinder. 
Worse, my skin is as tender as a 
mother’s love. Then I tried 
Williams Cream. Now, don’t ex- 
pect me to say that it makes shav- 
ing a joy. It doesn’t. But it comes 
closer to it than anything I ever 
expected to find. I can now shave 
with comparative comfort. And 
my face is in better condition than 
it has been in years.’’ 

—NAME ON R E QUEST 


Thetube with j 
the unlosable | 
Hinge-Cap 


| 


Send me free sam- 
ple of your shaving 
cream. (Sample does not 
have expensive Hinge-Cap) 


S.E-P. 3-14-25 


LL THAT a perfect shaving 
cream can do 1s done—when 


your face has been lathered with 
Wiliams. 


The first time you squeeze a bit 
out on your brush and apply it to 
your face, you realize how incom- 
parably efficient it is: 

ib The lather is dense—it piles upon the face. 

2. The lather is wet—holds its moisture 

to the end of the shave. 

3. It lifts and scatters the oil film on the 

beard almost magically. 

4. It is precisely suited to its work—so 
does it efficiently with speed. 

5. It is absolutely mild—leaves the skin 
in perfect condition. Its purity is indicated 
by its whiteness. 

We ought to know how to make 
the best shaving cream. We made 


the first high grade shaving soap in 


America. If your beard is wiry, your 
skin tender—you especially need 
Williams lather. 

Let us send you FREE a trial tube of 
Williams, enough for a week’s comfort- 
shaving. Use coupon below or a post card. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 43-A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


(If you live in Canada address 
The J. B. Williams Co., Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montrea/) 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph— 
a scientific after-shaving preparation. 
Trial bottle free—Write Dept. 43-A. 
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Watching her sober quiet eyes he was 
conscious that some inward struggle was 
ruffling the depths of her nature, was com- 
ing near to marring her exquisite poise. A 
moment more and she had made her deci- 
sion. With easy dignity she nodded toward 
the table on which blazed the nickeled 
lamp. 

“Set it there—and git.” 

Coots obeyed. As he plowed through the 
sand toward the little wharf he thought he 
saw something slip from the shadow of a 
mangrove bush. He went on, head down, 
rearranging his confused impressions. While 
stooping to lift the boat’s painter from a 
wharf stake he heard behind him a scuffling, 
a muttered oath. Looking over his shoul- 
der he saw the lank figure of Lon Peete, half 
crouched in the path, a rifle in his hands. 
Beside him was the girl, one arm around his 
neck. With the other hand she was holding 
the gun barrel so that it pointed in the gen- 
eral direction of Orion. 

From sheer nervousness Coots did the 
right, almost the heroic thing. Dropping 
the painter over the bow of the boat and 
pretending to ignore the presence of the 
man and girl, he fished a package of ciga- 
rettes from his pocket, lighted one, stepped 
into the launch, and shoved off. After two 
or three preliminary coughs the motor was 
started and bore him wheezingly back to 
the mainland. 

“Any luck?” asked Uncle Benny. 

“Yes and no.” Coots dropped into a 
creaking chair and, with fingers which were 
somewhat shaky, lighted another ciga- 
rette. “‘I couldn’t make her understand 
about Diana, but she did take the candy— 
and she persuaded her father not to shoot 
me in the back. The high gods frowned a 
little, they smiled a little, and I’m alive to 
tell the tale.” 

“You got off easy. Them Crackers are 
mighty treacherous.” 

“They have no monopoly of the vice. Oh, 
well! I hope there were some cherries 
among those chocolates.” 

In Sandspur, as elsewhere, life went on. 
The mullet season closed and opened again; 
the snow birds, otherwise known as winter 
tourists, came and went; the balmy per- 
fection of Florida’s spring simmered off into 
the hot mugginess of summer; a bond issue 
which staggered the more conservative tax- 
payers was voted to pave Mullens Avenue 
with brick; and once Coots Avery caught 
sight of the Peete girl wearing quite obvi- 
ously new shoes and stockings, 

She was standing on the dock, waiting 
while Lon loaded cans of gasoline on the 
forward deck of his fish boat, and she 
seemed as unconscious of the addition to 
her wardrobe as she had previously been of 
its absence. It was this flawless poise of 
hers which appealed to Avery; more, per- 
haps, than the symmetry of her figure. It 
was not just a grace of limb, a balance 
maintained, a native dignity in repose and 
action. Beyond that, directing, controlling, 
was a sureness of look, a placid mind, a 
serenity of well-being, as of one born to a 
high station. How could the daughter of 
Lon Peete be like that? She ignored his 
steady gaze as completely as she did the 
glances of the other dock loafers, and when 
she finally sailed off across the bay it was 
without one backward look. 

“Ain’t felt like tryin’ any more apolo- 
gizin’ to her, eh?”’ chuckled Uncle Benny. 

“T always feel like it when I see her,”’ 
said Coots. 

“Don’t mean to say you’re gettin’ soft 
on a—a girl like that?”’ 

“What would be the use, Uncle Benny, 
with a girl like that?” 

There the discussion ended. For while 
these two spent most of their time together 
and had come to understand well each 
other’s moods and traits, their talk seldom 
verged on intimate and personal affairs. 
Aside from the facts of their present status 
neither knew much of the other. About 
Uncle Benny, Coots understood that he 


had come from somewhere in New York 
state, that he had been a small-town store- 
keeper—groceries, he belieyed—and that 
when his wife had died and his creditors 
had closed him out, both in the same month, 
he had saved what he could out of the wreck 
and come to Florida, broken, discouraged, 
but not altogether robbed of a genial nature 
and a whimsical outlook on life. From 
some source or other he had a small income 
which came to him quarterly. When a 


check arrived it had been his custom to 
cash it, pay his small account at Greb’s, and 
go on a two or three days’ spree. Lacking a 
system which could neutralize alcoholic 


poisoning, he paid for each ing 
a week of acute suffering, 
embark on a new one eve 
He had no illusions about 
“One of ’em’s goin’ to fi 
these days,’’ he often told 
Avery, too, received regular 1 
from the North. They came mo 
at first he observed the arrival ¢ 
the same manner as did Un 
minus the days of remorse, F 
ruptly, after his second inte 
Cilla May Peete, he stopped, d 
refused absolutely to join Uncle 
glass or so on rare occasions, but 
no more sprees. ‘ 
“In the kind of stuff you 
he told Uncle Benny, “the 
for sorrow. You only pickh 
a Ber know thatab 
oots, but you can ¢ 
Here’s luck.” pe 
Twice during the followin 
encountered the girl from 
more than a look passed 
if there was to be any rom: 
fair of theirs it was movi 
feet. And if anyone had 
being an unenterprising adj 
not have denied the fact, To 
should he be otherwise? What] 
with romance? Chance z 
Roses had brought about 
views. Well, chance must 
As with other matters, he 
one drift. It was the simp 
which he had adopted. 
himself in the sun, fished 
seemed best to fish, watch 
and the white clouds, tho 
thoughts. Sometimes Un 
dered about him, but he asked 
It was part of their unspoker 
not to ask. 
Summer again, sizzling, ste 
splashed. The sprawling 
spread over the sagging roof a: 
tinted trumpetlike blooms, ey 
branches across the shan 
thick they had to be loppe 
And with Avery’s Septem 
letter. He sat reading it on 
of the veranda one afte 
Benny squatted near by, 
Having scanned the content; 
typewritten page. Then he 
and mirthlessly. 
Uncle Benny looked up, — 
“Got your check?” he ventuil 
“Yes. Anda summons.” 
SLO courie. 
“No. To come home.” i 
““Somebody dead?” askeg| 
carelessly. ' 
“Father. Two months ago.” 
“Left you something, eh?” | 
“Nothing tangible. Advic 
This is from Uncle Edwin. H 
give me another chance—a thr 
tryout in the bank. There’s a; 
of course. I must prove that I’y 
If I can do that I am to have y 
the estate.” i 
“How much?” . |i 
“T don’t know. Quite a lot, 's 
Father owned most of the bank, 
win the rest. The gas and elt 
plant, business blocks, other th’3s 
“Then you'd be rich?” 
“Comparatively so.” ; 
“You could make the 9:10,’; 
Uncle Benny. a 
Coots smiled. “In a hurry tge 
me, aren’t you?” 7 


ke Sa ae 


I may not. 4 
“But that’s jest plumb silly, [ 
Uncle Benny. ‘‘Don’t mean t(a! 
want to chuck all that up and sy 
to—to get like me?” 

Coots folded the letter, stu 
pocket, stared out toward the b 
kicked me out, you know. - (a 
but it amounted to that.” 

“Some scrape you got into?” 

Avery hesitated. He seemeit0 
viewing something, considerin , 


gan while I was in college, 
first big spree.” 
“Got liquored up, eh?” 
Benny nodded understandi 
(Continued on Pa 
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Beauty, Comfort and Flexible Power for $1190 
HE Durant 5-Passenger Sedan illustrated above, of- 


fers exceptional value at the new low price of $1190, 
f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


Note its substantial beauty and refinement of line and 
finish. The suggestion of reliability 1s realized in the 
remarkable flexibility and hill-climbing power of the 
motor. 


DURANT CAR PRICES 
f.o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


ani cee eS. G850 ; 7 
$1050 If you have never ridden in a Durant, your first ex- 


perience will be a revelation—it is so much car, and 
so much better car, than the price would lead you to 
expect. 


Couche. see 
4 Passenger Coupe . $1160 
Berane. 6 betes M2 HSTI9O 


Ask any Durant dealer to show and demonstrate the 
Sedan or any other Durant model you prefer, and learn 
for yourself the reason for his enthusiasm. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Broadway at 57th Street 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


-FOUR GREAT PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. ~ LANSING, MICH. +» OAKLAND, GAL TORONTO; ONT. 
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It’s a delight to drive a Durant 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

“It happens to most of ,them,” said 
Coots. “Generally they start when they’re 
freshmen. I managed to put off my heavy 
spreeing until I was a junior. You see, I 
had no inherited taste for the stuff. I drank 
because I thought it was the thing to do, 
afterwards because I liked the kick I got 
out of it. Helped me to break through my 
shell, to get rid of the supersensitiveness 
that had always been my hardest handicap. 
I broke through, all right. I must have 
been traveling free and wide and wild that 
night. Anyway, they tell me I finished by 
wrecking a quick-lunch café, throwing the 
pancake chef through the door, and taking 
over his job and his white cap and his place 
in the front window. I was browning buck- 
wheats free for all comers when they phoned 
the university authorities, and a member of 
the faculty arrived to order me to my room. 
I wasn’t ready to go to my room. Besides, 
I didn’t like the way this poddy little man 
glared at me through his glasses. I dimly 
remembered he had glared at me in that 


Your first look at a 
lifetime friend 


OU’VE seen good-looking 
shoes before, but have you 
ever seen a better-looking shoe 
than this? Never mind the pat- 
tern, for you can get any style you 


want in Walk-Overs. 
Just look at the 
smartness, the tex- 
ture, the atmosphere 
of quality. Don’t you 
get that “ there’s-the- 
best-shoe-I-ever-saw” 
feeling? 

You are right, for 
this is a Walk-Over. 


This photo- 
graph shows 
the contour 
of the heel in 
an ordinary 
shoe, 


It is as good as it looks. It has the 
famous Walk-Over pear-shaped 
heel that is extra-wide where your 
foot is extra-thick. When your 
foot settles down into a Walk- 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Campello, Brockton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Over shoe, it can make itself at 
home. It can stretch out and be 
comfortable. 

Ordinary shoes gape at the 
ankle because they are so wide 
at the top. The pear- 
shaped heel slopes in 
at the top and is nar- 
row. It grips without 
pressure, and makes 
the Walk-Over shoe 
fit. 

Stop in at the next 
Walk-Over store you 
see, and make a new 
friend for life in the Walk-Over 
shoe that fits your foot. It is 
smart, long-wearing, and the 
most comfortably fitting shoe you 
ever took a proud step in. 

© 1925, G. E. K. Co. 


This photo- 
graph shows 
the famous 
Walk-Over 
pear - shaped 
neel, 


manner before. So I emptied about two 
quarts of pancake batter over his head.” 

Uncle Benny slapped his knee. “I bet 
that squelched him.” 

“Only for the time being. The poddy 
little man, as I recalled when he appeared 
in police court next morning, happened to 
be the dean. Rather an important person- 
age, you know. The justice let me off on a 
suspended sentence, but the dean lost no 
time in busting me. I was fired, sent home, 
and a full account of my iniquities was re- 
layed to my father, who had already seen a 
version of the affair in the newspapers. Of 
course it was rough on him and on Uncle 
Edwin. Leading citizens, pillars of the 
church, all that. But Brother Willard took 
the blow hardest. Yes, the Reverend Wil- 
lard certainly was bitter about it.” 

“Minister?”’ asked Uncle Benny. 

Coots nodded. ‘‘He’d just been called 
to the First Congregational Church. You 
could hardly blame him. And we’d never 
been able to get along very well anyway. 
Perhaps you know how critical an elder 
brother can be. Well, Willard wasn’t spar- 
ing. He told me I had brought disgrace on 
the family, ruined his career, and was on 
the way to the dogs myself. He was elo- 
quent about it. He made me believe it was 
so. But it was what I got from Ruth that 
hit me hardest.” 

“Sister?” 

“Sweetheart,’’ said Coots, after a pause. 
““We were engaged. I tried to tell her how 
it had all happened, that I wasn’t much 
used to drinking, and so on. She wouldn’t 
listen. Said I was a low, disgusting person, 
and that she never wanted to see me again. 
I didn’t dream she could be so hard. Well, 
that did discourage me. And I found that 
the rest of that strait-laced, narrow-minded 
little New England town agreed with her 
and Willard. All except the gang that hung 
around the Palace Pool Parlors, down by 
the station. There I was almost a hero. So 
there I went. It was about the only place 
I could go. I kept on drinking, partly to 
forget, partly out of spite. If my family 
and my old friends were going to insist that 
I was no more than a drunken bum I meant 
to be one. And I was, nearly.” 

“Too bad,” said Uncle Benny, shaking 
his head. 

“After a few months of this they called a 
family conference. I must get out. The 
Reverend Willard was strong for South 
America. Uncle Edwin would have been 
satisfied with California. I told ’em they 
needn’t bother to pick a place. I’d go— 
somewhere. And I landed here. Their 
offer was fifty a month if I’d stay away, and 
I accepted. Now Uncle Edwin asks me to 
come back and make another try. There 
was a clause in father’s will, I believe, A 
job in the bank.”’ 

“You'll take it, all right.’ 

“He gives me a month to make up my 
mind. J’ll see.’ 

But Uncle Benny had no doubts. That 
Coots would soon be going North to become 
a banker, a reputable and a respected citi- 
zen, was an established fact. Every day he 
made suggestions to that end. Coots must 
get himself slicked up, buy a new suit, shave 
every morning, get used once more to wear- 
ing white collars. He was as earnest and as 
excited over the prospect as if it had been 
himself who had been called back. And 
Avery did go so far as to discard the shame- 
less sennit and to bring home from the 
store a blue serge that almost fitted him. 
But he still delayed his reply. 

“Tf it wasn’t for the Reverend Willard,” 
he confided to Uncle Benny. “Having him 


That was the status of the aff: 
October, when the long summer : 
ing the first signs of waning. For 
calm, cloudless, perfect day had 
another; night after night a gent 
breeze rose with the fast waxing Th 
Out beyond the keys the placid 4 


( 


burnished mirror in the sunlight, 
silent sea under the brilliant star 

Then, late one afternoon, a bat) 
gray clouds rolled up far out on | 
and into this murky screen the su 
ingloriously, to be snuffed out as (j 
one snuffs a candle. The southwe 
bringer of fair weather while it b)y 
as suddenly. A flat calm fell onh 
water. The air was heavy, life; 
tween the glassy bay and the gl 
the sandy palmetto-set keys stoo) 
lifting to meet some unseen me\, 
the sickly greenish light the do 
stirred uneasily. Some gathered 
aneroid hung on the fish-house ert 

“She sure is fallin’!” announce , 

““Must be dirty weather out the 
another. 

And as they shook their heads ¢] 
to their ears the low growl of the ( 
fled, distant, threatening. It iy 
came nearer. No need for them tie 
other what that meant. The greas 
sea was grumbling on its bars ar 
It had shifted to one of its most trie 
moods. 

“Guess I better go see about al 
said Uncle Benny, and started fory, 

Coots elected to stay on the 
there was to be a storm he want! 
the whole show. He had heard aby: 
had often watched their distant a 
they swept impressively past, ne 
along the course of the Stream. Tt 
he had seen the coast only flicke } 
tail of one. | 

He was not kept waiting long. / 
warning a dank, warm, =waets| 
came puffingly from the northea; 
another, stronger. And another. |} 
ruffled, whitened. The murky 2. 
ened. The growl rose to a roar, ‘ne 
cloud bank swallowed the keys. A 
before they knew it the wind was 11 
shrilly through the rigging of t) 
craft tied up in the lee of the docla 
shore it was thrashing wildly e 
fronds of the swaying palmettos. 

Few words passed among the lit> 
huddled behind the fish house. Ty 
awed if not frightened. For the e 
were loose and none knew whi: 
come out of that noisome murk. A 
hour passed, but to Coots it sen 
though he had been listening foa 
time to that ever-swelling roar. | 

Then a tall lank figure, bent to 1 
gale, came running out toward tle 
the dock. It was Lon Peete, nearhot 

less, his face drawn, his sallow Is 
pressed. 

“Lucky you ain’t out on the ki 1 

someone shouted at him. 
He stood in the doorway, gazir é 
the raging bay. ‘‘I been to th 
a-prunin’,” he said, after a momer 
Cilla May, she’s over thur.” 
“Your girl!” 
They stared at him. ; 
His big bony hands clenched; is 
arms stiffened. “I got to git ovet 
he announced simply. “I need ani 
help.” 
No one stirred. | 
“You, Jeff,” he said, looking a0 
his fishing crew, a brawny bronzeife 
Jeff shrank back. “Aw, Lon!”e 
tested. ‘‘How long you reckon /) 
last in that sea? Couldn’t make ie 
channel stake ’fore she’d fill.” 
Others indorsed this verdict. Ti 
Lon not to be a fool. It would beul 
“You yeller swine!’ snarle 
“Think I’m gointer stand here anle 
girl drown? I’ll go alone.” 
He had started for his boat, ae 
0 


five-foot, skifflike craft, which was 
ing against the dock piling. Ina @ 
Coots Avery was by his side, shoill 
his ear. : 

“Tl help. But not in that sh , 
dish of yours. See. She’s half fl: 
There’s that sponge boat of old Fn 
though. Might make it in her.” | 

Peete gave him one quick, ap’ 
glance, then turned to stare at the 01 ' 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Wide Open the First Mile 


HE buyer of a Lincoln is astonished by the 
information that he may drive his car at any 
speed his first mile behind the wheel. Yet he 
would find nothing surprising in this had he 
watched the building of the car and observed the 
exhaustive tests to which it has been submitted. 


Many hours of block tests at both low and high 
speeds, followed by searching inspections are con- 
ducted after the motor is completely assembled. 
Asa further inspection, the engine is partially dis- 
assembled and the adjustments of all working 
parts carefully checked. Then it is cleaned and 
reassembled. 


Specially trained drivers test the Lincoln chassis 


around a track at the Lincoln Plant at a wide 
range of speed to insure perfect operation. Then 
the chassis is again gone over, experts on the va- 
rious parts—valves, pumps, transmissions, etc. — 
scrupulously checking every detail of performance. 


Therefore, there is no “breaking in” to be done 
on the Lincoln after you get it. It has already 
been tested for several hundred miles under 
severe conditions by highly skilled mechanicians. 


Built with a precision that knows no parallel, 
powered with a superbly designed eight cylinder 
motor, the Lincoln comes to you ready to respond 
instantly to any demand you may make of it; and 
capable of delivering many years of reliable service. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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The new Sonora Radio Speaker can be plugged 
into any radio set — no extra batteries needed 


De Luxe Model $30 
Standard Model $20 


A NEw 


all-wood Radio S 


-without mechanical noise 


In all Sonora instruments the “horn” or 
tone chamber is made of many thicknesses 
of wafer-thin veneer — laid with alternating 
grain to neutralize vibration 


iG took long years of experiment to develop the 
phonograph from a squeaky talking machine to the 
beautiful instrument of today. 

Now the very tone chamber of the Sonora Phono- 
graph, famous for years for its clear tone, has been built 
into a separate unit as a radio speaker. 


Now you can have the same refinement of tone in 
radio that Sonora has made possible in the phonograph. 


Every Sonora tone chamber is made of many plies 
of wafer-thin wood, set at cross-grain to one another. 
Vibration is neutralized—overtones are eliminated. The 
most delicate shading of tone comes to you unchanged 
in all its original beauty. With this perfectly designed 
tone chamber the radio takes its place among great 


musical instruments. 


Stop in at your dealer’s and hear this instrument for your- 
self, or write for a booklet fully describing this new Radio 
Speaker. 


Sonora now makes possible 
for Radio, as it did for the 
Phonograph, beauty of form 
and clarity of tone 


At first the “‘Talking Machine’”’ 
like Radio had an ugly harsh 


hom 


Sonora Phonograph Co., Dept. D, 279 Broad- 


way, New York, N. Y. 


7 7 


You will also find a complete 
selection of Sonora Phonographs 
and Radio-Phonographs, in- 
cluding many exquisite de luxe 
period models—in each a beauty 
of tone you never dreamed of 


before. 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


Radio Speaker 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
which was even now dragging her mooring 
toward shore. A bluff-bowed, high-sided, 
clumsy affair, built by a Tarpon Springs 
Greek after a model which had been little 
changed since the proud fleets of Athens 
ruled the Algean, since Ulysses fared forth 
past Scylla and Charybdis. Hansen, the 


‘| Swede who now owned her, had unshipped 


the long boom from the stumpy mast, 
decked over the midship well where the 
sponge divers had kept their air pump, 
calked the spreading seams, tinkered the 
powerful marine motor. Lon Peete nodded. 

“Might,” he said. ‘But you’re takin’ a 
chancet, Yank.” 

“TIT know. Here’s a dinghy.” 

No more was said. They climbed down 
into the bobbing skiff, each grabbed an oar, 
and paddled toward the drifting sponger. 
Barely did they have their fingers on the 
rail before the dinghy sank under them. 
After fumbling for the switch and priming 
the cylinders Coots got the engine going. 
Scrambling forward Lon cast off the moor- 
ing, then wriggled back to the tiller. 

For a few anxious moments the boat still 
drifted shoreward. Then she held, gained 
headway, went laboring, plunging, bucking 
into the white ridges, her crudely carved 
figurehead pointed squarely into the eye of 
the wind. At her helm was the best boat- 
man, probably, between Cedar Keys and 
Sanibel Light; and while Coots Avery 
could not have qualified as a first-class en- 
gineer he knew enough to keep the bearings 
sluiced with oil, the connections tight, and 
the batteries covered. 

Out across the bay they thrashed, slowly, 
fighting for every foot. Crouched over the 
tiller, hatless, coatless, shielding with one 
hand his eyes from the flying spume that 
hurtled over the bluff bows, Lon Peete was 
like a figure done in bronze. But when the 
moment came for action his movements 
were swift, catlike. At Number One stake 
he must veer south along the edge of the 
big flat and put the boat into the trough of 
the sea. He did it just an instant before 
her keel grazed the mud. Rolling gunwale 
under the sturdy craft staggered along, 
pounded fiercely by the waves. But 
though her deck was awash she careened no 
farther. At Double Stakes, where the tor- 
tuous channel bulkheads, another and still 
more daring maneuver was called for. Lon 
met it with such reckless skill that Coots, 
watching through the cabin door, shouted 
approval, but the wind tore his words from 
his lips and hurled them aft. 

The gale was increasing, each gust whirl- 
ing down on them stronger than the last. 
The throbbing engine seemed to groan as it 
labored to drive the heavy boat on. At 
times they appeared to be making no head- 
way, to be about to be blown on the shoal, 
where in a few moments the old craft would 
be battered to pieces. Then they forged 
ahead. At last they were under the lee of 
North Point, where they could see the green 
rollers tumbling through the Pass. Some- 
thing else they saw. That the seas were 
breaking across the low key just where 
Peete’s fishing shanty should be. The Gulf 
was pouring into the bay. 

No word from Lon, father of Cilla May. 
Speech was useless then. The roar had 
doubled, trebled. No human voice could 
carry against that pandemonium of whis- 
tling, screeching, crashing sound. There 
was neither rain nor lightning nor thunder. 
Just wind, and the tumult of tumbling 
waters. - 

As they edged in closer to the key they 
saw the roof of the shanty sweep past them. 
Glancing at it, Lon’s wide mouth straight- 
ened to a grim line. On he pressed. Coots 
wondered why. Could anyone live in the 
path of those roaring breakers? Why, the 
tough mangrove bushes were bent almost 
flat by the fury of wind and wave. 

It was on one of these that at last they 
saw something white, something that clung 
to a branch and was tossed about. Coots 
noted that Lon Peete’s lips moved. He 
guessed that he was saying the white object 
might be Cilla. He pointed, nosing the 
boat toward it. And Cilla May it proved 
to be, still alive, gripping desperately the 
slender branch, battling against the racing 
torrent which was trying to sweep her into 
the bay. 

Craftily Lon jockeyed the boat up to the 
bush, signaling Coots to the bow. He un- 
derstood. As he came within reach he 
leaned over the rail, slipped an arm about 
her waist, hauled her aboard. She was al- 
most nude, nearly exhausted, hardly con- 
scious. So he half dragged, half carried her 
into the little cabin. As he tried to put her 


down she clung to him in weak fre 
unlocked her arms from around } 
pushed her free. There was still wi, 

one. 


quarter of a mile or so south fror 
the island was higher. There 
shelter of a sort, if they could get 
without being blown into the 
hand over hand, bush by bush, 
raging cut-through behind. 4A 
were able to get out ropes, to 
and stern. But it was with blee¢ 
tired muscles and fagged brains t. 
were finally free to drop on the ¢} 
listen to the horrid din raging ak 
around them. 

Somewhere about midnight, 3 
wind had worked almost around 4 
pass, with one brief vicious blast j 
went wherever a snorter goes whe’ 
is done. The three who had g 
its blind sport and who had | 
slept as they were lying. At dz 
Peete roused, went into the cabin. | 
hour later the grateful aroma of a 
fee and frying bacon caused Avery 
stretch his stiffened muscles. §c, 
sunrise they were chugging acro; 
that was once more a mirror for t] 
less blue of an empty sky. Only tl; 
ishing growl of the Gulf reminded} 
the terror that had passed. 

Clothed in a paint-splashed pair 
alls and a moldy oilskin coat Gilla[ 
on the trunk slide of the little cab 
her Honey Pap, her gaze hardly lei 
sallow face. At times Lon Peete g) 
her and his stern look softened. | 
was all. And Coots, equally silent; 
new estimate of them both. | 

It was only as the boat reached \ 
and Avery was about to leave that 
prised him by a detaining gesture. f 
holding out a scarred, sinewy han 
in his low, soft drawl, he spoke. 
' “T ain’t never set much by you 
likes before,” he said, “‘but I reck) 
wrong. You’re a man, you are.” 

It was, perhaps, the most embr 
moment Coots had ever known): 
what huskily he made reply, ‘'} 
Lon. And—and if I’m one, the: 
another.’”’ They shook hands. 

Then he walked ashore, made i 
through the wind-stricken litt) 
Here was a house partly unroofedir 
which had escaped by a foot “Se 
crash of a great live oak whe 
stretched helplessly into the brit 
shine. He saw tall pines whose tril 
been twisted as by a maniac giant 
where the water fronts of building2 
with salt, trees and shrubs from vi 
ery leaf had been stripped. All ‘e 
wreckage which marked the pat ( 
snorter. 

But the frail shack which he eald 
he found almost untouched. A f¢ 
gone from the chimney, some rotd 
gles from the roof. Within, limp i 
was Uncle Benny in soggy shirt : 
sers. He greeted Coots with a wi | 
sical smile. 

“Had a time tryin’ to save theo! 
he said, speaking almost in a th 
“Had to give up. All tuckered outL 
how I got here. Crawled, I guess / 
wan't it?” 

The effort left him gasping fob 
Avery saw the dry, parched lips, !e 
on his cheeks, felt of his hot forehid 


ly t 
( 


went for a doctor. It was near 
later that he was able to return wi 
the shanty. 3 
“No use,” said the physiciaie 
“Pneumonia. Both lungs. All1 
ease him along.” 
Uncle Benny had heard. “ 


gasped. ‘“‘I—want to fix it so 
goes to Coots. Nobody else, 
you ” He waved a thin han) 


On a prescription blank the docr 
bled a few lines, and Uncle Ben); 
moning all his waning strength, 
his signature. At dusk, with his J¢ 
his side, he gave up the vain strié 
breath. The snorter had se 
one victim. 7. 

Of course the sane and sensi 
which Coots Avery should have 
is clear. He should have left Flora: 
back to his own people, accepte 
in the bank, lived down his past. 2 
he wrote a crisp and not altoge 

(Continued on Page 90), 
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L leveland 


‘ication System 


USANDs of enthusiastic 
veland Six owners testify to 
Nvenience and economy of 
ine-Shot”’ Lubrication Sys- 


pape the high cost, this 


ive feature has been incor- 
din the chassis of the new 
ard Six. You step on the 
*randoilevery chassis part. 
ease guns. No oil cans. 
n 


ot” Lubrication System is 
Bowen Products Co. patents.) 
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A Companion to the 
Famous “43” Cleveland Six 


A Lighter Six of Finest Quality 


Inaugurating its sixth successful year, Cleveland announces a 
sensational new car, to be known as the Standard Six Model. 


A quality product in the strictest interpretation of that word, 
it ranks as a fit companion to the famous Cleveland Six “43.” 


This new car embodies exactly 
and explicitly the engineering funda- 
mentals that have been winning all 
America to the Cleveland Six. 


It is designed to the principles that 
made possible the electrifying victo- 
ries on Mount Wilson, Mount Diablo, 
Mount Baldy; and the unparalleled 
exhibition of traveling 1,000 miles in 
745 minutes—an average of over 80 
miles an hour from dawn to sunset! 


With a good name to protect, 
with a priceless reputation to sustain, 
Cleveland Six has built this new car 
to standards that definitely insure 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


~CLEVELA 


long life and low maintenance costs. 


In it is incorporated every recent 
automotive development. It has the 
famous ‘‘One-Shot’’ Lubrication 
System. The smart, attractively 
upholstered metal bodies are finished 
in grey Duco. Balloon tires are 
standard, four-wheel brakes optional 
equipment at a slight extra cost. 


To see this new car—to experience 
its uncanny performance, its superb 
comfort, its amazing roadability is to 
experience a genuine revelation—no 
matter what size or type of car 
you are accustomed to driving! 


CLEVELAND 
Cable Address, ‘‘C/eveauto’’ 


SIX 


New Standard Six 


Four-Door Sedan 


$1195 


f. 0. b. Cleveland 
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A bottle of milk is a bottle of health 


“The best 
between meals food’ 


The right food between meals is never harmful. Health 
authorities everywhere, are agreed that the best ‘“‘ Be- 
tween-Meals” food, for young and old alike, is milk. 
Pure bottled milk both refreshes and nourishes, with- 
out overloading or overtaxing the digestive system. 


Drink more bottled milk—at mealtime and between 
meals, too. Bottled milk is clean and protected. Be 
sure it’s bottled in Thatcher Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles—your guarantee of 
full measure, and good evidence that your 


milkman is progressive and gives good 
service. 


\ THATCHER Manuracturinc Company 
4 
\ ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles. 


\* Thousands of progressive dairymen 
\) use our famous Poster on their 
wagons, windows and btllboards. 
Look for it. It identifies a dealer 
with honest-measure service. 


A Bottle of Milk 
A Bottle of Health 


Look for. the Thatcher imprint on 
the bottle’s lower edge. It's your 
milkman's guarantee of Honest Weiowen 

Measure—always. Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


* Tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


THATCHER 


Superior QualityMilk Bottles 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
note to Uncle Edwin declining his offer. 
Just why he did this he did not trouble to 
make lucid, even to himself. He had no 
definite plans, no program. 

He was conscious of certain confused 
emotions, vague desires, half-formed long- 
ings. Also distinct repulsions. Among 
the latter figured the Reverend Willard and 
Ruth; connected in some way with the 
former was Cilla May. What there was 
about this strange, proud, crude-spoken 
girl that should arouse and hold his interest 
he could not say. He only knew that there 
was grace in her every motion, mystery in 
her calm wide eyes. And her attitude to- 
ward him was puzzling. Was she as scorn- 
ful as she seemed? And why? Did she 
know how tightly she had clung to him that 
night of the storm? Yet afterward she 
had spoken no word of gratitude, hardly 
given him a look. What was back of that 
cold indifference? Had she no warm, hu- 
man impulses; did she never smile, sing, 
laugh lightly? Suppose one should come 
to know her better, win her confidence, gain 
her friendship? What then would she be like? 

He was not deeply versed in the ways of 
womankind, Coots Avery. Few and trivial 
had been his affairs. That with Ruth had 
taught him little, except wariness. They 
had grown up together, neighbors, school- 
mates; and their engagement had been 
largely a matter arranged by her ambitious 
mother, its abrupt breaking off a hurt 
chiefly to his self-love. Her marriage to 
Willard he resented, in the main, as an- 
other sneer at his unworthiness. He could 
easily forget Ruth. And it was pleasant to 
speculate about Cilla May. The unmated 
male is often a most ingenuous animal. Yet 
he is usually blundering along toward some 
goal or other. 

Coots was much surer in his reactions to- 
ward Lon Peete. He was touched by the 
frank honesty of the lanky native, per- 
ceived that under the rough manners lay 
unsuspected courage, other sterling traits. 
And when Lon suggested that he join his 
fishing crew Avery promptly agreed. He 
helped build another shack on the tip of the 
key, now a small island, learned to pay out 
and haul in the heavy seine, shared cheer- 
fully the toil and discomforts of the life, 
discovered that seining could be a rather 
well-paid occupation. When Uncle Edwin 
wrote regretting that the executors con- 
sidered it unwise to continue his allowance 
he merely grinned at the canting phrase and 
tossed the letter into the Gulf. 

Cilla May no longer lived on the key. 
Lon had a grove just beyond the outskirts 
of the town, with a house on it, and there he 
established a home. That the girl might 
not be too much alone he sent for a widowed 
sister and her two small children to join 
them. For a while it was Coots who did 
most of the cooking and dishwashing, such 
as it was, for the crew. But as he acquired 
skill in boat handling, in sighting schools of 
mullet, and in rounding up the silvery- 
scaled prey, he was promoted. It was at 
his instance that another boat was bought, 
and he was put in charge of it. From his 
savings he supplied some of the capital. He 
became a partner of Lon Peete. They made 
some lucky catches, hundred-barrel hauls. 
The firm prospered. And his liking and 
respect for this gaunt silent man increased. 

Naturally he found his way, now and 
then, to the grove. At first Cilla May tried 
to ignore his presence, but after a few visits 
she seemed to accept his intrusion with 
grave, shy dignity. He brought chocolates 
with cherries in them. Once he found her 
reading a book, oddly enough an English 
translation of the Aineid, lost by some care- 
less school-teacher on the beach, where Lon 
picked it up. 

“Vergil, the old pest, eh?” said Coots, 
looking over her shoulder. ‘‘Still singing of 
arms and the man. Got me into lots of 
trouble at prep school, Vergil did. Where 
are you in him? The walls of Troy, eh? 
Do you mind if I see how it goes once 
more?”’ 

He sat down beside her on the bench and 
read a page or two, catching the swinging 
meter of the lines, booming out in mock elo- 
quence the stirring verses of the immortal 
epic. Cilla May listened, fascinated. 

“Why, you can make sense of it, can’t 
you?” 

“You should have heard what hash I 
made of the original.” 

“Read some more,” she urged. 
sounds nice.” 

From that day he was a welcome guest. 
Tiring of Vergil he brought other books— 
modern fiction of a not too realistic school, 


“It—it 


March 


Shaw’s earlier plays, Kipling’; 
Room Ballads. He found himsel 
explain just what Candida really , 
the poet, to tell what the Burma 4 
like, and where was Mandalay, |. 
he became aware that he was d 
a young person of keen mind, 
ceptions and sure instincts. He \,, 


She was }j 
illiterate as her speech suggest 
lacking in humor as her graye 
cated. They could lighten with 
hazel eyes, even flicker with mis 
schooling had been little, but ‘ 
father she had learned much, }, 
Peete was a man of wide intelle 
deep understanding, and by no 1 
read. He had done his best, as ¢ 
of a motherless girl, to neutraliz}j 
rough life they had led in the fish p 
Quite as much as Cilla May, } 
joyed his visits to the wid 
jasmine-covered house set in t 
midst of Peete’s seedling oran, 
They became more or less regul . 
He was asked to stay for Sunda, 
supper, when in his honor there 
hot biscuits and chicken pilau anc\¢ 
honey. He was learning what (|| 
could be like when she smiled,}} 
could laugh ripplingly. Also thata 
much more to learn about her. Aj 
all else, that her mental poise yg 
thing which lasted, endured. Hy 
however, an impetuous admirer,|] 
acquired the drifting habit. 
Still, in a manner, he was shorn 
of enterprise. During the clo 
while the mullet were being ay 
spawn he reshingled the shack wht 
Benny had left him, set concrete’ 
place of the rotting veranda y 
painted the weather-beaten lib 
He had the neglected grove culti't 
hungry trees fertilized and prunec . 
gave him a satisfaction, almost p 
ownership. When he found thati 
buy the waste tract between his» 
and the bay for a small sum he ai 
his holdings, although somewhaiis 
to admit to his partner that hea 
money in such a profitless manne | 
relieved when Lon confessed to ly: 
same weakness. | 
“That’s how most of my cash 5» 
Lon. “Jess can’t seem to stop It 
unload land on me—timber tic’ 
groves, anything. Like to know ': 
though what I’ll ever do with ano 
Lord knows.” 
There must have been mome 
Coots Avery, sitting alone on his n 
veranda or steering a mullet-ladi! 
through the Pass, asked himself 
never to do anything better 11 
Chance had tossed him carelessl)n 
drowsy, shabby little town whii 
found a place on the map. Was ht 
no effort to get out of it? Or wai 
cept his fate, grin, and make the s 
What would the best of it be? § 
if they were lucky, he and Lon rz 
the fish house. How the Reverer|| 
would appreciate getting that bio! 
And Ruth! fi 
Yet in Sandspur he remained . 
passed, almost two. Anotherg 
April—oleanders and magnolias | 
quail whistling in the fields, a gr 
moon lifting up over the tall pines 
met Cilla May in town, where sh¢a 
shopping, and they were walking 
gether, out to the grove. J 
reached the house they sto 
live oak about whose gnarled 
one had built a seat. Mocking 


listened he looked at Cilla M 
light making radiant her ta 
houetting the clear beauty of 
Suddenly he knew that the girl 
a woman, and that he loved 
other moment he had told her 
she would marry him. " 

She hung her head. ‘Oh, 
me?” ' 

‘Precisely you and no one 

“But I—I’m nobody.” j 

“Then we're a pair.” ay 

“You know what I mean. I-17 
poor Cracker.” 

“You’re not half so poor as 
Coots, ‘and as for being a Craé 
know very well you’ve always pi 
of that, are now, and always willé 

(Continued on Page 92, 
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Studebaker 
announces 
i NEW COACH 
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| 


A very fine car at an excep- 
tionally low price. There’s a 
Studebaker dealer near you— 
ask him to show you this car. 
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cAn Opportunity toTravel 
to and from 


in Comfort and 
Congenial Company 


That European trip! Now you can 
take it at hardly more than the cost 
of staying at home. The Cunard 
Vacation Specials have made the 
dreams of hundreds of teachers, stu- 
dents, professional people, college men 
and women and kindred spirits 

over and back—two delight- 


5 ful ocean voyages. 
pays all transportation and 
$926 hotel charges on a trip of 


aboutthree weeksto London 


come true. 


pays the transatlantic fare 


and Paris and back. 


pays for a brief tour of 
Great Britain, Ireland and 
parts of the Continent; a 
wide choice of itineraries. 


Longer tours arranged 
at correspondingly 
reasonable rates. 


were established 

by reserving for this 
particular service the Third 

Cabin accommodations on a num- 
ber of Sailings of our leading steamers. 


The accommodations consist of comfortable,well-ventilated 
private staterooms for two or three persons; many baths; 
large dining halls; lounges and libraries; plenty of deck 
‘space for exercise and recreation; excellent,abundant menus. 


Last year some 4000 passengers went abroad in this 
comfortable, inexpensive way. So many enthusiastically 
appreciative letters were received from them that the 
Company offered prizes to the amount of $600.— 
for the three best descriptions of the actualvoyages. 


Read the 
Prize Winni ng Stories 


They will be mailed to you in the form of an attractive 


booklet and will tell you all about the Cunard Vacation 
Specials; just what kind of accommodations, service, 
cuisine and fellow passengers you will find. 


Full information and sailing schedules on request. 
Reservations may be made now. 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
PASSENGER SERVICE DE LUXE 


CUNARD 


and AN CHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“T reckon I shouldn’t be.” 

“Why not? You see, I’ve been getting 
posted. Got to wondering exactly what 
Crackers were and where they came from. 
Lon gave me most of the facts. His grand- 
father, for instance, came from North Caro- 
lina, moved down here after the Seminoles 
were driven out. Others came from Ala- 
bama, Georgia. They were the grandsons, 
or great-grandsons, of the early Colonists; 
and if there is any better blood in the coun- 
try I don’t know where it’s to be found. 
Even if I wasn’t sure what a Cracker was, 
Cilla, I’d love you just the same.”’ 

She glanced shyly up at him. “Would 
you be proud of me too?” 

“Proud as a peacock.” 

“Then I—I reckon uy 

He did not wait to hear the last of the 
sentence, for he had taken her in his arms. 
Then they went in and told Lon. 

“‘T been kinda hopin’ to hear somethin’ 
like that the last year or so,’’ said Lon. 
“There’s goin’ to be an awful lot of useless 
land in the fam’ly though,” he added, 
chuckling. 

In such casual, offhand fashion did their 
humble romance drift to an unimpressive 
climax. But what could you expect of any- 
thing that started in front of Landers’ 
store? Besides, Coots Avery was not one 
of those who mastered fate. Rather he was 
mastered by it. A chip on the stream. Now 
floating aimlessly in some calm eddy, now 
whirled out into tumbling, tossing rapids 
from which he would somehow emerge 
later, more or less battered, a puzzled look 
in his eyes, but with the same mocking, 
good-natured smile on his lips. 

Early in May they were married and went 
to live in the refurbished little house on the 
sandy lane. With so meager an outfit they 
seemed absurdly happy. 

And it was about then that things began 
to happen to Sandspur. Just what started 
it is still in debate, some giving credit to the 
new brick roads which replaced the sand- 
rutted snake trails and the worn-out shell- 
surfaced highways throughout the county; 
others pointing to the two-mile bridge flung 
across the bay and making accessible the 
long white beaches of the Gulf. Anyway, 
the drowsy little town awoke, began to 
stretch itself. 

The first indication came soon after New 
Year’s Day, when Sandspur found that its 
third-rate hotels and all its boarding houses 
were filled to overflowing. Furnished cot- 
tages were at a premium. There were no 
more rooms to be let. Still the people 
poured in. They came by train, they strag- 
gled in by motor. They crowded the dozen 
tables of the Crescent Café, they stood 
three deep before the counter of Joe’s lunch 
room. Some wandered on to other points, 
some stuck up tents and stayed. A 

Sandspur didn’t know quite what to do 
about it. A Mr. Metzler, from Central 
Illinois, did. He had sold out his dairy farm 
in November, retired, taken himself and 
his family to Florida for the winter. He 
had idle capital in the bank. And he was 
unsatisfied with the quarters he could find. 
So he bought some vacant lots on Mullens 
Avenue and started to build a bungalow. 
From the same plans he built two more, 
which he sold before they were finished. 

Grebs, the grocer, saw and knew. He 
owned some weed-grown lots. He per- 
suaded his banker to lend him.a few thou- 
sand, and he, too, built some bungalows. 
They were sold and occupied before the 
paint was dry. 

During the succeeding summer the rasp 
of saw, the whack of hammer was heard 
throughout the town. Flimsy cottages 
went up, hotels were enlarged, boarding 
houses tacked on additions. Sandspur was 
getting ready for another tourist flood. It 
came, bigger than ever, bringing check 
books, letters of credit, fat wallets. It 
found many of the sandy streets neatly 
paved, the old fish dock replaced by a 
pavilioned pier, a recreation park laid out, 
two glaringly white new churches, a half- 
million-dollar courthouse going up. Also 
an Elks Club, a Board of Trade, and a 
Kiwanis chapter. Oh, yes! A gaudily 
stuccoed movie palace, and a cafeteria 
where Joe’s hot-dog dispensary had been. 

It was all very strange for the old citi- 
zens of Sandspur, although precisely the 
same thing had happened or was happening 
to a hundred other cities and towns up and 
down the thousand or so miles of Florida’s 
varied coast line, not to mention spots in 
the middle. Times were flush; wheat, cotton 
and pork selling high, factories running 
double shifts, merchandising brisk. Of 


i 
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course there were a few dull ;¥ 
people were complaining. Theg 
home. The others, who had prof 
who had reached the age wher 
creet to dodge blizzards, flocly 
fortunate peninsula. which tla 
the curve of the Gulf Stream ‘d 
attains a subtropical climate, ‘je 
curiously at Lon Peete and Coc ; 
they chugged past the pierhead, i 
full of mullet, red snapper x 
mackerel. 
“Aren’t some of these nati 
esque?” asked the fat wife of y 
grocer. 
Coots heard and grinned. Ip 
them utterly. Fish had risen {\p 
six cents the pound, wholesal ; 
week the firm had split more th; | 
dred dollars. Still, as Coots so 
Landers’ new store to order fifty, 
half-inch manila sent down, hel 
what abashed among so many fu| 
plaid-stockinged sports who yr 
tarpon rods and golf clubs. Fy 
randa of his modest home he c\i 
being erected the first holloyti 
story mansion in a brand-newe 
park. He had heard that Non 
talists were coming in, had seen it] 
town show windows the vivid i 
their dreams. 
In March the Board of Trai 
was succeeded by the Chamb). 
merce, and the first act of that | 
set afoot the necessary measu) 
the pride-lacerating name of Sais 
map, time-table and postal guic, 
contest was inaugurated, with c> 
dollars cash as a reward for the» 
gesting a name which the 
should deem most suitable. 
with Paradise in it nearly got t) 
but as that had already been cli 
least two other Florida townsh 
fell on another appellation. ¢ 
forthwith became Glory a 
editorial wits of the state pr 
many paragraphs about “goingo 
penned many caustic gibes. But 
the-Gulf won much free public 
content. | 
The real boom, however, got 
late the next summer. A dozen 
prises were launched about the sh 
a million-dollar hotel with an eit 
golf course, a monster bathing 1 
the beach, a concrete causewaji 
bay to reach the same, a row | 
three room apartments with lx 
and disappearing beds, a stueccl 
block with an arcade through 
Then the new subdivisions bega! 
For miles around you could see \ 
white stakes where building plo) 
out. Land in the business secti 
be sold by the front foot—tw 
two fifty, three hundred. Reee 
fices sprang up. Local capita't 
among themselves, buying on a! 
swapping mortgages, scraping u 


t 
est somehow, figuring their pa” 

They waylaid Coots Avery, ué 
smoke their cigars, asked what‘ 
for his water frontage. Coots 
declined to name a price. The’ 
Lon Peete, with no more succes: 
been watching, listening. He w\ 
flattering offers. | 

“Tf it’s worth that much tol 
told Coots, “somebody else’ll ' 
Let’s hold on.”’ 2 

They did. The town spread, ‘ 
the sandy lane, out toward the te 
Stuccoed houses of near-Spanisl! 
grilled windows and orange-co 
ings went up almost as if by ma; 
week the ranks of the real-est 
increased. They became licer 


brokers. Grebs had quit ‘ 


goods and sugar and coffee. He 
plate-glass front in his store, fil 


potted palms and rattan chair) 
dealing only in Buena Vista lot, 
urb beautiful, 50-foot-front ho 
$2200 up. Doctor Bucks, de 
doned his white coat and chair 
forceps into a drawer, and laun 
real estate. Morfey, the exp! 
went in with him. Drew, wl 
laundry, followed suit. Mascoml, 
master, resigned and opened an ¢ 
seemed prosperous, drove arour 
new automobiles, talked in sev 
-“Time we was edgin’ in on 
Lon. ‘If them fellers can do it 
we?” ' 
“T’m game,” said Coots. 
we tackle first?” = 
(Continued on Page 9 
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Dod y by PierceArrow 


OU cannot mistake a Pierce-Arrow for any other car... . Those who 
take pride in their motor cars value this distinction... . It is wrought 
into Serzes 80 bodies by craftsmen who have devoted years in the Pierce- Arrow 
plant tothe creation of fine coachwork .. . Each of the seven beautiful Series 
80 body types is now offered in a wide range of new colors and upholsteries 


Pierce-Arrow representatives are displaying the lates Series 80 body Styles 
Demonstrations are made at any time. A complete catalog will be sent upon request 


(i Era iC ROR O WeeMOTOR CAR. COMPANY) Baifgio? N.Y 


Financing arrangements are offered by the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a banking institution 


Runabout 


U $9805 


at Buffalo plus lax 
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“Sorry, Sir, 


But Those Brakes are 
Slipping Again!” 


F the gentleman is wise, he will postpone his 

engagement, however important—and send 

the car to the shop. With traffic growing thicker 
every day, poor brakes are a positive menace! 


Also, if the gentleman is wise, his brakes will be 
He will insist on 
having a lining of known and proven reliability. .A 
lining which has behind it the prestige of a pioneer 
manufacturer of automotive products. He will be 


lined with Thermoid this time. 
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through with brakes that are constantly in need 
of adjustment—and unreliable between times. 


A loose-woven lining needs frequent adjustment 
because the lining is continually swelling or being 


squeezed thin. 
‘“give’’ out of it. 


it wears slower than time! 


There is the economy of Thermoid to be 
The 40 per cent. extra 
material we put into Thermoid insures at 


considered, too. 


least 4o per cent. 
longer service. 


are right. 


THERMOID 
RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Factories and Main 
ffices 
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But the hydraulic compression 
which Thermoid gets at the factory takes all the 
A Thermoid-lined brake needs 


adjustment only as the lining wears. And 


Look for this 
Sign for the 
Best Brake 
Lining Service 
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“‘For Short Stops and Long Service”’ 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

“How about layin’ out your bay frontage 
as a subdivision?” 

Avery agreed. Presently a landscape en- 
gineer arrived, grubbing gangs were set to 
work, concrete sidewalks were laid, a sea 
wall thrown up, streets appeared. An of- 
fice in the new arcade was hired, a sales 
force engaged. 

“Tet’s do it in style—the grand openin’,’”’ 
said Lon. 

And it was done in style—a free fish fry, 
a brass band, and two leather-lunged auc- 
tioneers. Motor cars choked the lane, now 
a paved city street, banners waved, brasses 
brayed, and corner lots went as high as 
thirty-five hundred dollars. Someone else 
could haul the mullet seines. The firm of 
Peete & Avery had gone into another line. 

“T reckon suckers pay better’n mullet,” 
chuckled Lon as they counted up the first 
day’s receipts. 

“Think I’ll hold out the homesite,” said 
Coots. ‘Cilla likes it there, and I might 
build one of those Spanish houses for her.’ 

It was finished in February. They man- 
aged to save some of the old seedlings, and 
the allamanda vine was trained over the 
new walls and across the patio. 

One sunny March day, as Coots and Lon 
were looking over the blue prints of a new 
subdivision they were to open, Miss Krist, 
the secretary, stepped into the private of- 
fice to announce that a lady was out front 
asking if they had a moderate-priced fur- 
nished cottage for rent. 

“Tell her we don’t Never mind. 
Maybe she’d like a lot,”’ said Coots. 

He stepped out to find a slim, primly 
dressed lady waiting for him. 

“Ruth!” he gasped. 

“Kenyon!” 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


give us your codperation and suggestions to 
save both your time and ours.” 

In contrast, consider another store, one 
of a large city’s most famous. My house, 
which ranks among the first three in Amer- 
ica in its line, never had succeeded in selling 
this store. None of our salesmen had won 
even a hearing from the buyer. It was an 
important account and we went after it 
patiently and doggedly. For six months 
one of our men called religiously every 
Tuesday at nine o’clock, sent in a slip, got 
it back with a refusal or still was waiting 
for an answer when the lights were snapped 
off. There was no personal ill feeling in- 
volved, so far as we knew. The buyer, a 
woman, was a stranger to all our staff, but 
through no fault of our own. 

After six months we gave the assignment 
to a second salesman. At the end of three 
months he had no idea what the buyer 
looked like. A third salesman tried for two 
months more. Then the sales manager 
himself took up the siege. When a year 
ended during which fifty-two calls had been 
made and recorded, and fifty-two refusals 
to see the salesman received, the sales man- 
ager felt justified in telephoning the buyer. 
A petulant voice asked the nature of the 
pressing business that demanded her at- 
tention by telephone. 

“One of our salesmen has called on you 
each Tuesday morning for one year without 
having seen you,” we explained. ‘We 
should like very much to talk over our 
merchandise with you, possibly submitting 
samples.” 

“Call next Tuesday at nine,”’ she replied 
curtly. 

The sales manager was there promptly 
and got back his slip with “‘Not today” 
written across it in the buyer’s hand. This 
time the dismissal was not accepted until 
the man at the gate was informed that the 
sales manager was there by appointment. 
He took the appeal to the buyer, whose 
reply was that she needed no aid from us in 
running her department. 

Returning to the office, the sales manager 
again telephoned the buyer and protested. 
The conversation ended in a definite ap- 
pointment for the following Tuesday and 
an assurance that she would see him. But 
we called ‘‘Keno”’ too quickly. The slip 
came back ‘‘ Not today,’ as usual. 

The sales manager did not return to the 
office, nor did he use the telephone. He 
sent in his card to the general manager of 
the store and was received at once. Briefly 
he told his story. 

The store manager was incredulous. 
“Surely there has been some misunder- 


Later she explained that onef 
dren had been ill, she was wo , 
nursing, the doctor had ordere,} 
South. 

“So this is what you’ve be 
she asked, looking around the 
its gay maps. x 

“When I wasn’t fishing,” gaia, 
loafing around the dock.” 

She was smiling at the obvior j 
paring to make some reply, wl 
car glided up to the curb, and fr; 
desslike young person in sum 
stepped across the walk and 
doorway. : 

There was grace and strengtly 
fectly poised figure, a happy 4 
wide-set eyes. 

“Busy, Coots?” she asked, ‘j 
in half an hour for you.” Aj 


one. 
“What a superb young wor, 
mured Ruth. rn 
“Thank you for agreeing wit); 
Coots Avery. “She is my wife 
“I—I must tell Willard abouk 
Ruth. ‘Just think, he doesn’t, 
that he has a sister-in-law!” 
“Perhaps he’d rather not ren) 
he had a brother,” said Coo 
didn’t quite mean that. 
means. Now let me see wh 
about a cottage for you.” 
So, eventually, Willard did ¢ 


yon Avery were touring in 
Mountains. 

Chips in aneddy. Buto 
get carried out on the broa 
Or, as you might put it, if the 
glory, glory comes to them, — 


standing here,” he said. 
should be seeing your line. 
button and asked his caller {) 
another room. Fifteen minut 
door of the general manager’s ¢\ 
again. Sitting opposite him y 
woman red of face. ; 
“‘Miss Curt denies that she 
to see your salesmen or to | 
line,’ the executive said. “Me 
to repeat in her presence jt 
have told me?” 4 
With scrupulous care not to / 
the story was retold. Miss Cui 
to deny. b 
“This much is clear, Miss C 
perior declared: ‘‘In one year 
glanced at the line of one of th 
manufacturers of the a 
handle. You will please make 
ment with this gentleman at: 
rooms tomorrow and see his sal! 
after whenever they call in buy 
With every justification wi 
over the buyer’s head, and w. 
She came to the sample room| 
grace, but she came. She ‘ 
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line and left an eighteen-hui 
order. But the victories that s 
by going over the heads of buye 
victories only, and moral victor: 
hard winters. No wise salesmai 
move until he is convinced th 
ness is lost hopelessly anywa} 
buyer is the salesman’s, and t) 
jobber’s and the manufacturer’: 
of contact with a store. 
Offend the buyer and you hi 
out your right eye. . 
Merchandise cannot be ship} 
order is confirmed by the buye 
the merchandise manager. C1 
of this order never came. Nor 
that store a bill of goods as |! 
buyer remained. We no longer! 
self-respect would not permit U 
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room keyholes. 
matter, once the buyer , 4 
called and given an order. It 
fault of the merchandise man 
he never heard of it. The buye 
tossed the order into the wasti 
smiled. = 
The buyer passed on in tim: 
do. The war came, with a sho 
(Continued on Page 
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the Kodak history of the home. And the Kodak album 
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copy of “At Home with the Kodak’ 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

and materials. May first of a war year saw 
every manufacturer sold out, his line off the 
market. Shoe-string speculators who picked 
up odd lots of stock cared for the residue of 
the demand after a fashion. One such, a 
former salesman, had taken an order in 
April from this store for holiday goods. 
Early in October he confided in me that he 
had no source of supply and could not de- 
liver. 

The factory was turning down new busi- 
ness every day, but I persuaded the firm 
that this was an opportunity to ingratiate 
the house with an important store we never 
had sold. We accepted the defaulted order, 
accepted it at our April price, which was 
twelve per cent less than the October mar- 
ket, rushed it through the factory and de- 
livered it in ample time for the holiday rush. 

On December ninth the store buyer 
called me by phone. Their supply of a two- 
dollar-and-seventy-five-cent article was 
exhausted. Could we give them four hun- 
dred more at once? I asked him to give me 
half an hour, and got the factory on the 
wire. They balked. It would be necessary 
to turn the plant upside down to make the 
goods. 

“We have this account now; here’s our 
chance to nail it down,’ I argued. 

The chief weakened. By taking an en- 
tire floor off the important work it was 
doing, and by working extra shifts, they 
were able to fill the order and ship it out the 
following night by motortruck, delivering 
the merchandise at the New York store at 
nine o’clock the next morning, ordinarily a 
three weeks’ job. 

Three days later the store buyer tele- 
phoned that he had seen nothing of the 
promised shipment. We investigated and 
learned that the store’s receiving room, act- 
ing on general instructions to accept no 
merchandise bearing a manufacturer’s im- 
print, had returned the goods, express 
collect. The buyer had made no such speci- 
fications to us about the factory imprint 
and had not notified the receiving room to 
waive the rule. The store lost sales of one 
thousand dollars in Christmas week, and so 
many satisfied customers. We lost heavily 
all along the line. They gave us no oppor- 
tunity to sell the goods elsewhere in New 
York, which in those flush times we could 
have done instantly. We were not even 
asked for shipping instructions, in which 
case we would have specified freight of 
course. 

Incidentally, in six years no buyer for 
this store ever has put foot in a sample 
room in our line, ours or our competitors’, 
yet it would be impossible to carry a holi- 
day display to the store sample rooms if it 
should be permitted. 


Inconsiderate Buyers 


The buyer blundered in this instance. 
At times there is bad blood between buyers 
and receiving rooms, in which case we again 
have the precarious réles of mnocent by- 
standers. I once got an order from a store 
where this condition existed, for one hun- 
dred of a small commodity that is packed 
six to the unit. It is a trade custom never 
to break a package, so we shipped one 
hundred and two. The receiving clerk, 
standing on the letter of the order and say- 
ing nothing to the buyer, returned the two 
extra packages, express collect. The value 
of the returned merchandise was twenty-six 
cents, the express charges thirty-two cents. 
A brash youngster at the factory, who 
handled credit returns, wrote the store on 
his own initiative. ‘If you ever have oc- 
casion to do this again,’’ he advised, “just 
throw the goods away, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll give you credit.” 

In theory the buyer examines every lot 
and line of merchandise in the market and 
selects shrewdly and impersonally, guided 
only by his judgment of price, quality, 
style, seasonal demand and the state of his 
stock and departmental appropriation. In 
practice the buyer frequently performs as 
did the young woman upon whom we called 
for one year without seeing her. Hers is no 
isolated case. Neither am I voicing a per- 
sonal grievance. It is notorious that the 
toughest trade a legitimate salesman for a 
standard line can draw for his sins are some 
of the department stores of New York and 
vicinity. Here buyeritis, perhaps only a 
rash in Cincinnati or Oklahoma City, rages 
in its most malignant forms. 

Buyers are men and women, young and 
old, wise and otherwise, inexperienced and 
experienced. Good and bad bridge play- 
ers, even as salesmen, school-teachers and 
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senators. Neither does human nature vary 
with state lines. 

Why, then, buyers? Why, in particular, 
New York buyers? 

I make these observations out of thirty 
years of selling, the first fifteen on the road, 
the second in New York. I was born in 
New England and reared in New York. Be- 
fore I had my third pair of long trousers I 
went on the road with a sample case in a 
day when a salesman by reputation was a 
gay fellow. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said my aunt 
to my father, “that you intend to let that 
boy of eighteen be a salesman?”’ 

“T suppose,” said my father, “that there 
is no devilment in New York for him to get 
into.” 

I traveled Texas and Arkansas on my 
first job. Before I returned to take charge 
of the New York office of my second firm 
I had sold goods in every state west of the 
Hudson. I am still in charge in New York, 
a vice president of the company, and my 
income is proportionate. I think I know 
something of salesmen and buyers, and I 
know I know New York and the rest of the 
country. 

I met my first variety of crab buyer some 
twenty-five years ago in Michigan, and 
I have encountered all varieties since. 
This Michigan town was off the beaten 
trail and drew the younger traveling men. 
It had one large house, the senior buyer 
for which was notorious in the Chicago 
territory. His first rule was that sales- 
men must appear before nine o’clock or 
wait until the following day. Fifteen of us 
were lined up this morning when the hour 
struck. One of us, a good-natured giant, 
was traveling out of New York for a tea- 
and-coffee house. 

“T’m going to open up my stuff and have 
it ready,” he confided to the rest. “It will 
save the buyer’s time and mine.” 


A Well: Deserved Licking 


There were forty, perhaps fifty, small 
compartments in his sample-case trays, 
each containing a grade of tea, coffee or 
spice. The buyer walked in at nine-thirty, 
glared at the open sample case and barked, 
“Who told you to open that up?” 

With a sweep of his hand he knocked the 
trays over, pieing, as a printer would say, 
the contents into a scrambled heap. That 
meant a week’s wait while new samples 
were sent for and shipped from New York. 

The big fellow cried for rage and gave 
that buyer as sweet a thrashing as fourteen 
young salesmen ever had the pleasure of 
watching. He sobbed like a schoolboy, and 
every time he sobbed he smashed that 
buyer. None of us sold any goods in 
that town on that trip, but we left smiling. 

This buyer would have been a bully, 
no doubt, as a bushelman, a sheep herder, 
as far as he dared. He was a tyrant by 
nature. But as a buyer he could dare 
all. Some of us are born to courtesy 
and consideration of others, some of us 
achieve them by training, but a lot of us 
have them thrust down our throats by ne- 
cessity. We don’t dare to be otherwise be- 
cause we are at a physical, an economic or 
a moral disadvantage to the persons with 
whom we are dealing. 

A buyer has no such leashes upon the old 
Adam. That marble group in City Hall 
Park, New York, depicting a proud young 
man with his feet upon the necks of two 
prostrate and symbolical figures, always 
has seemed misnamed and mislocated to 
me. It is called Civic Virtue. Had I been 
consulted the group would have been set up 
in Madison Square or Greeley Square, and 
labeled Buyer and Salesmen. 

By the nature of things the salesman’s 
neck always is bowed to the buyer’s foot. 
Whether the buyer steps on it or not is 
a matter of personal option purely. The 
salesman is a supplicant; the buyer, by 
virtue of office, a despot, benevolent or 
malevolent. And as long as the sparks fly 
upward it will remain so. The clerk in a 
chain tobacco store or a hotel system who 
stands beneath a framed motto reading 
“The customer always is right,’”’ envies the 
independence of the man who sells loco- 
motives to railroads, but the difference is 
one of degree only. 

That is all part of the game. I ask no 
sighs, tears or public tongue clucking. If 
my neck is sore from the imprint of many 
heels, I can get a job tomorrow as buyer. I 
shall continue to sell. I make more money 
and I like the job. The case against the ob- 
jectionable buyer is that he or she is costing 
the public money and is tripping up the 
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stores in the race with competition. If a 
grande dame bullies a shopgirl or a male 
martinet insults a hotel or cigar-store clerk, 
that is deplorable; but if a store buyer 
abuses his similar advantage over a job- 
ber’s or manufacturer’s salesman, some- 
thing more than the salesman’s feelings is 
lacerated. 

The peculiarity of the department-store 
buyer’s job is that it often combines 
large and often sudden authority with low 
pay, small responsibility and little business 
training. A typical store in an average 
American city has six or so large-volume 
departments whose buyers are experts 
drawing from six to ten thousand dollars 
a year, and upward. The innumerable 
minor departments pay from forty to sev- 
enty dollars a week. The buyers are in 
immediate charge of the selling in their divi- 
sions and responsible for the purchase of 
goods valued at ten to twenty or more 
times their wage. They are sought after, 
flattered and deferred to by suave salesmen 
of much longer business experience and far 
greater earnings. 

The buyer’s job is the dream of every 
girl and man behind a store counter. Even 
forty dollars a week is money to a sales 
clerk, but more—infinitely more—the 
buyer makes an annual or semiannual buy- 
ing trip to New York. That is both a social 
and an economic distinction. And when at 
home they are dined and danced by New 
York salesmen. 

And frequently the girls and men behind 
the counters are so promoted through the 
intermediate stages of stock keeper and, 
perhaps, assistant buyer. The head office 
is crying turnover, turnover, and there is no 
turnover, for example, in the stationery de- 
partment. The merchandise man is on the 
carpet. Off goes the buyer’s head. Little 
Nellie Kelly is promoted from head of stock. 
Either that or a new buyer is hired from 
another store or advertised for in a trade 
paper. Nellie must be a level-headed young 
woman if she does not come down with 
buyeritis. A little while back she called it 
a big day that saw a total of seventy-five 
dollars on her sales book. Now she is 
spending the company’s money in the thou- 
sands of dollars. She can crack the whip 
over the sample-case luggers. They have 
something to sell and Nellie is the girl to 
whom they have to sell it. Like sweet Alice, 
they weep with delight when she gives them 
a smile and tremble with fear at her frown. 
And Nellie, being young and human and a 
bit jingled with her first sniff of power, more 
often than not finds her bob a bit tight for 
her head. 

A store’s buying staff changes only less 
rapidly than its sales force. Here is turn- 
over anyway. If Nellie does not produce 
turnover she is not demoted back to stock 
or transferred to another department. She 
is fired, and joins the parade of buyers from 
store to store and city to city, almost jour- 
neymen of trade. We salesmen may never 
see her again or she may turn up unex- 
pectedly and with ironical results as sta- 
tionery buyer in Rochester. 


Failings of Merchandise Men 


Nellie’s successor, like Nellie before her, 
usually condemns the stock on hand and 
the ability of the person who bought it, 
marks it down, clears it out at a sale, and 
buys new stock from the same or a dif- 
ferent manufacturer. As a salesman this 
may be my loss or my gain, but it is the 
store’s loss always. Merchandise men 
might prevent this if they had a better 
knowledge of values and materials, but 
they frequently have half a dozen depart- 
ments as different as carpets and hardware. 
They know department-store methods, sell- 
ing costs, and the like, but they seldom have 
a working knowledge of the intrinsic values 
of the things they sell. So they trust in 
Providence and the judgment of their 
buyers. 

Because Nellie and her fellow sales clerks 
and stock keepers always are potential 
buyers, it is the salesman’s job to know by 
name and have a smile for everyone in the 
department. Curiously, too, when a store 
changes buyers, salesmen in the interested 
lines often are asked to suggest candidates, 
and their judgment asked on applicants. I 
have cause to remember a case illustrating 
both points. 

The merchandise man in my line in a 
store in a city to the westward of New York 
is an old friend. I dropped in to see him 
one day and was told that he had dis- 
Biot Se the buyer for the department which 

sell. 


“T have taken a girl out of stocl, 
going to let her try it,” he said, « 
you would give her any help you 

The girl’s name and face wer 
miliar to me. I hunted her up aj 
duced myself. ; 

“T know you quite well, Mr, By 
she said, “and, incidentally, I ; 
capable of running this depa 
out your help.” 

I was badly taken aback. In py 
out I came to the conclusion th 
have slighted or seemed t6 slight jy 
time when she was a sales clerk.) 
only was capable of running thi 
ment without my aid but wit) 
goods, it developed. I soon ceaser' 
do business with her, but one d) 
her by chance on the main flo! 
store. i) 

I bowed and would have passe|c 
she stopped me. 

“‘T never see salesmen except ir 
ple rooms,’’ she informed me, “bj: 
as you are here I have something) 
you. There are two salesmen in 
whom I detest, and you are one. } 
to add, however, that my personif 
will have no influence upon my bij 

It so happened that the mercha’ 
had just told me that the y 
was not succeeding and that she' 
let out at the end of the holiday 
could afford to be superior to h 
But I was curious. 

“Would you mind telling m 
other object of your dislike is?'] 
lightly. 

She named a man with whom‘ 
care to be bracketed. A salesm 
save his temper for his family, 
was a body thrust, and I wa: 
mad. ss 

“Whether you do or do not li 
merchandise is a matter of con 
ference to me,” I snapped, “ 
many buyers come and go, 
larly as I happen to know + 
going.” 3 

She went. Three years later I) 
moned to the office of the merchal 

of my line in a great New York 
was changing buyers and asked) 
ment on a list of candidates. Fou] 
list was the young woman who de 
“‘T wouldn’t give her six dolla 
I commented. ; 
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A Born Merchant 


My opinion appears not to hav) 
heavily. She got the job. Today 
garded as the most successful de 
store buyer in her line, she has b! 
largest department-store b 
country, and she doesn’t use ou’ 
paid high for that momentary 
More humiliating, I had pern 
judgment of her ability to be }, 
prejudice. 

Usually a buyer whose head is 
authority is a failure. Pettiness a 
rarely are bedfellows in any ende 
haps this young woman had 
grievance, perhaps my personal} 
irritated her beyond control. Th 
sonalities that do that tome. B 
exceptions to the rule, one fam 
trade. 

Coming over from Europe a 
became interested in an imm 
in the steerage and gave the bi 
job in his store. He rose in a ye 
mand of the book-and-statione} 
ment. He was insufferable it 
authority, and time has not me 
greatly. I never knew another 
seemed as direly ignorant of th 
was purchasing. Once he prot 
salesman that there was 
much middleman’s profit in the 
and announced, in, utter seriou! 
he intended buying books direct! 
authors if the publishers did not 
from their high horses. Not long 
in New York on a buying ME 
my competitors’ places the | 
firm himself waited upon him. 
no doubt appreciates that all 
first-class house are fixed and 8 
to the usual trade discounts. 

“How much are_ these 
sevens?’’ the buyer asked. 

“Thirty dollars.” » 4 

“Tl give you twenty-two, _ 

“You will not,” the publish 

“Too much; won’t have the 
buyer. “What are you asking f 
day number?” 
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ight dollars.” 


u're ready to buy.” 
¢rned from lunch and the 
jt at regular prices a stand- 
1h he knew he must have and 
Jnanufacturer knew he must 
|, is man has been signally suc- 
| department sells more books 
ry supplies than any other 
,part of the country that I 
le still knows precious little 
}chandise, but he is an instinc- 


he press. ¢ 
i.e how you find time to do it!” 


‘claimed. 

2” the publisher asked. 

| these books,” the buyer mar- 
iwas only six weeks ago that 
before, and now you are 


her thought she was kidding. 
|, however, that she actually 
|, to be the sole author of his 


true of Nellie of Toledo, to re- 
young woman, is triply opera- 
se of Sonia, her sister buyer for 
. store. The latter has much 
‘ation to abuse her position, 
ded provocation of boredom. 
re as low as Nellie’s and there 
York trips for her. She already 
it is an old story. The city is 
eadquarters and the merchan- 
g ground of America, overrun 
m. Being in the heart of sup- 
's can and do buy from day to 
of tying up their capital in a 
ck, as must a Western store. 
mportant to her store than a 
or because her errors of judg- 
caught more quickly and cor- 
‘easily. 


ers’ Responsibilities 


Toledo sees relatively few sales- 
eir visits are something of an 
er business routine, however 
may choose to receive them. 
jandise is on display at hotel 
as, where she may call at any 
» day or evening at her con- 
3onia’s days are one salesman 
x. She can purchase only the 
etion of all that is offered, and 
allowed only four to eight hours 
ouying. What is one salesman 
ito her if she chooses to be in- 
‘snippy? What if he is offering 
hat she could sell to advantage? 
lan and another will be right 
. The New York department- 
iis the sum of the conditions of 
he conditions are peculiar and 
are peculiar. 
res paid their buyers better they 
ict better buyers presumably, 
es believe they cannot afford to 
or the service performed, and 
‘Seem to prove the contention. 
$ quota is fixed at the beginning 
_ hat is, the store names a sum 
ch the buyer may not spend for 
normally based upon the pre- 
sales. Patently, if the buyer 
tillion dollars’ worth of goods a 
ore could afford to pay a much 
— it can for seventy-five 
sin purchases, but the store 
million dollars’ worth of in- 
- It sold only seventy-thousand 
year; it willbe happy if the turn- 
hea dollars this year. 
sit always follow that they do 
when they can afford to. I know 
house that pays its buyer in 
ur thousand dollars. He 
n dollars in a normal year. 
d be 5 per cent wrong in his se- 
would cost the firm one hundred 


ork salesman, the chain stores 

ent stores are my cus- 
ie chain systems with hun- 
cases, thousands— of stores 
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scattered over the country, have central 
buying offices in New York. Already they 
are doing 8 per cent of the nation’s retail 
business, and they are increasing competi- 
tors of the department stores. They do buy 
in the millions when the department stores 
purchase in the thousands, they can afford 
to pay their buyers accordingly, and they 
avoid this fundamental defect in depart- 
ment-store organization. 

The buying offices of one such chain oc- 
eupy the twenty-fourth floor of a building 
that is world-famous. The salesman’s re- 
ception room has the look of a lounge in a 
first-class hotel. There are deep-napped 
carpets and overstuffed divans. You hear 
no raised voices, no shouting out of “Not 
interested’’ or ‘‘Not today.’’ There is no 
confusion. The buying offices are open 
from nine to five, and open to anyone with 
something to sell. Salesmen are seen 
promptly in the order in which they reg- 
ister. 

The buyers are paid upward of twenty 
thousand dollars a year and devote their 
entire attention to buying. All have come 
up through the business—washed windows, 
dressed windows, opened packing cases and 
managed stores. They change rarely; when 
one does go the firm does not advertise in 
the trade papers or hire a successor from a 
rival; another man is promoted from the 
organization. 

The individual chain-store manager has 
no voice in the selection of the merchandise 
he sells. That is left entirely to the judg- 
ment of the buyer in New York, and that 
buyer must know his stores as a baseball 
fanatie knows batting averages. 


Meeting Competition 


The buyer for this chain, with whom I 
deal and who sees every salesman who calls, 
without exception, tells me that only once 
in fifteen years has he had to ask an over- 
insistent seller out of his office. 

Enormous buying power and outlet, cash 
and carry, if the chief, are not the only 
advantages the chain systems have over 
competitors. 

If tomorrow you find a belt in a chain 
store for eleven cents less than your favor- 
ite department store is asking for a similar 
one, it will be due partly to the fact that 
the chain-store buyer is a better paid and 
more competent judge of merchandise, and 
that he made his selections from a wider 
offering. 

I can’t conceive of a chain system dupli- 
cating an experience I had with a great New 
York store. This store sold fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of a certain article a year. It 
was a standard piece of goods, made by 
every manufacturer in the line. The store 
was buying from a competitor of ours, and 
my mouth watered for the business, which 
I suspected we could supply at a price less 
than they were paying. 

When a buyer left to go to another store 
he confided in me that the store was paying 
eighteen cents for the article. I sent a sam- 
ple to the factory. It was put through the 
laboratory and I got back word that we 
could duplicate the item in quantities at 
sixteen cents. 

The new buyer was indifferent and finally 
I wrote to the firm. 

“For six months I have been in a posi- 
tion to save Merchants & Sons four thou- 
sand dollars a year,’ my letter read. 
“Don’t you want to save it?” 

I was hardly in my office the next morn- 
ing when the store’s merchandise office tele- 
phoned, asking me to call. I told my story 
to the merchandise man and showed my 
sample. 

“This will bear looking into,’ he said. 
“T’ll get after it at once.” 

Nothing happened. After nearly a year 
of dilly-dally I went direct to the store 
executive. “‘You are paying your buyer 
two thousand dollars a year; I am offering 
to save you twice that on one item,” I told 
him. 

“The fact of the matter, Mr. Brundage, 
is that we have not liked to hurt your feel- 
ings,’ he replied. ‘This is an important 
business with us. We have been doing it 
for years and we don’t like to risk cheapen- 
ing the quality of an article for which we 
have built up a special demand. Your sam- 
ple is all right, but frankly we haven’t faith 
in the ability of your house to provide what 
you specify at the price you quote. We are 
satisfied that we already are getting a rock- 
bottom price.”’ 

The president and the general sales man- 
ager of my firm both happened to be in 
New York. I told the store executive so, 
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and asked if he would believe what they 
told him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I couldn’t 
do anything else.” 

I took both to the store. The big chief is 
a profane man. “I don’t give a damn what 
Brundage told you,” he swore. ‘‘If he said 
it, we will do it.” 

The result of that visit was an order from 
the store to make a sample run of four 
tons. When we had gone to the mill orig- 
inally for the base stock, we had taken the 
precaution to remove all identifying marks 
from the sample obtained from Merchants 
& Sons. 

The mill had failed to recognize its own 

product. But when the four-ton order 
reached the mill someone awoke. 
_ “Good Lord,” they telephoned us. “This 
is such and such. We have been making it 
for years for your competitor, and quoted 
you a cent less on the pound without recog- 
nizing the goods. We’re sorry, but we can’t 
take the business. Your competitor is too 
old and good a customer.” 

We took the sample to another mill. The 
four tons came through splendidly. When 
we were about to deliver, the store asked 
that the shipment be held up for thirty 
days. Meanwhile, we learned afterward, 
the store’s merchandise men had put their 
heads together. ‘‘Evidently we have been 
paying too much for this number,” they 
reasoned. “If Brundage’s house can beat 
Etcetera’s terms, isn’t it likely that some- 
body can beat Brundage’s price?” 

As an experiment they went to a third 
manufacturer, who quoted them fourteen 
cents. 

When the stuff was delivered it was bad. 
The store refused to accept it, finally took 
it off the manufacturer’s hands at ten cents, 
mixed it with our sixteen-cent goods and the 
eighteen-cent stock on hand, and sold it all 
over the counter. 

“No more cut prices for us,’ they an- 
nounced when the stock was disposed of, 
and returned to the eighteen-cent manufac- 
turer. Seven years passed, and half a dozen 
buyers. One day I asked the most recent 
buyer what he was paying for the article in 
qusaMior He overruled the question as un- 

air. 

“Well, are you paying thirty cents?” 

“Can you produce a better piece of goods 
at thirty; or as good at twenty-five?” he 
parried. 

I told him I would see. The factory, in 
due time, sent me a superior sample at 
thirty cents, and one as good at twenty-five. 
When I called again on the buyer a letter 
from our competitor lay on top of his desk. 

“From this date the price on such and 
such is reduced from thirty to twenty-five 
cents,’ the letter read. 

The mill from which each of us obtained 
the stock had tipped the other manufac- 
turer off to the fact that we were about to 
underbid him. 

But the store continued to do business 
with our rival rather than risk a change 
in a sure-selling commodity. 


Charged to Goodwill 


It was a buyer for this store who came to 
us between Christmas week and New Year’s 
asking if we had any factory left-overs which 
they could sell as remnants. The two of us 
caught a train for the factory, where we 
rounded up some twenty thousand dollars 
in odds and ends which I classified into 
three piles to retail at thirty-five, fifty 
cents and one dollar, the most of it at the 
lower figure. We asked twenty-two cents 
for that lot. The buyer began to trade with 
us, seeking an assortment he could retail at 
twenty-five cents. We rearranged the stuff 
and grouped a quantity at eighteen and a 
half cents. This was not enough margin, he 
argued. If we could make it seventeen 
cents, he would take it. Eighteen and a 
half cents represented absolute cost. He 
was taking an unfair advantage, asking us 
to cut our price below cost and expecting 
the usual margin of profit for the store. 
This is an abuse from which all manufac- 
turers suffer. 

We ended the bargaining by saying that 
we would leave the price to him, to show 
how we appreciated his business. He had no 
authority to place the order. He conferred 
back with his merchandise man and wrote 
us that he was sorry, but that seventeen 
cents was the best he could offer. We 
shipped the goods and charged the loss to 
goodwill. 

The seventeen-cent merchandise went on 
salein thestore, not at twenty-five cents, but 
at thirty-five cents. When I called on the 
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They 


mate your feet 


Twenty miles back to the camp after 
you've made your kill—that’s the 
kind of work feet were built for— 
not stepping on the gas or slither- 
ing over waxen floors. 


Feet that know the crunch of snow 
shoes, the tug of a mountain torrent, the 
velvet of moccasins on pine needles or 
the tilt of an uneasy deck—feet with 
springs for tendons and muscles that en- 
dure — such feet ask for shoes of substance 
and generous girth. 


Packards are smart—none more so— 
with the spirit of youth in every line—but 
their style is v/gorous rather than girlish. 

It’s the style of choice calfskin, mel- 
lowed by slow tanning to the pliancy of 
a woolen hose; the style that only crafts- 
men of old-fashioned skill can build into 
a shoe; the style of modeling so true that 
months of wear will not distort a single 
curve. 


Somewhere in your city is a dealer who 
would rather sell you one pair of shoes 
that are right than three pairs that are 
cheap. He carries Packards. They will 
cost you from $8 to $10. A few styles 
higher. If you don’t know him, let us 
send you his name. 


THE NORFOLK 


Tan Calf, Brewster 
Lace Oxford 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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A Tom WYE 
For Every Man 


For every day in the year, 
for every sport, for every 
demand for extra warmth, 
you need a Tom Wye. 
Jackets, vests and pull- 
overs in the greatest vari- 
ety of styles and colorings. 
The best fit and style, the 
longest service—look for 


the Tom Wye Label. 


“Ye Tourist” a popular priced 
jacket also made by 


TOM WYE, Inc. 


Winchendon, Mass. 


KNIT WEAR 
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buyer he grinned as if he had done a clever 
day’s work. ‘You know, when I opened 
that stuff up it looked so good that I didn’t 
have the heart to sell it at a quarter,” he 
laughed. 

For fifteen years the best account we had 
in one Eastern city was a department store 
which I shall call Trade & Barter’s. No 
matter how often the store changed buyers 
we continued to sell it the bulk of its busi- 
ness in our line. Returning from Europe, 
our president met a merchant of another 
large Eastern city. The latter asked if our 
firm was selling his store. The chief told 
him that he thought not. 

“Send down some samples of your lead- 
ers,’ the merchant said. ‘‘Perhaps we can 
do business.”’ 

We sent the samples and got back a 
healthy order. The next we knew the buyer 
in our line at that store lost her place. We 
never have known what weight, if any, this 
incident played in her discharge. In the 
shake of the dice she turned up on the job 
at Trade & Barter’s. It was a war year, 
stock was short, and all of us could sit in 
our office and sell our output twice over. 

Early in December this buyer came to 
New York in the hope of picking up addi- 
tional holiday goods. Not until she had 
failed at every other sample room did she 
try ours. Just at quitting time one evening 
she telephoned to ask if we could help her. 
I never had met her and knew nothing of 
the incident in the other city, which was out 
of my territory. 

“Certainly,” I told her. ‘‘We’ll do any- 
thing for Trade & Barter. I doh’t know 
where I’ll get it, but I’ll get it somehow,, 
load it on a motortruck and deliver it at 
your store by day after tomorrow at nine 
o'clock.” 

The merchandise, twenty-five hundred 
dollars of it, was delivered as promised, and 
fattened the holiday profits of her depart- 
ment. She was profusely grateful and gave 
us a handsome order in the spring. The 
slump hit the country the following year. 
When she had not ordered by April, I 
looked her up. She explained that she was 
moving cautiously and would not come into 
the market until late. When I saw her next 
in July she suggested a trip to the factory, 
which happens to lie in a charming summer 
countryside. 

“By all means,” I concurred. ‘Run up 
to New York and we’ll make up a motor 
party and drive through.’ She accepted, 
bringing two women relatives with her. As 
a commission salesman, I paid all expenses, 
of course. The house made it pleasant for 
her at the plant and she left a ten thousand- 
dollar order, which included three thousand 
dollars of close-out merchandise at a very 
special price, given her in appreciation of 
the large regular order and our exception- 


ally cordial relations with Trade & Barter. . 


The confirmation of the close-out consign- 
ment arrived by return mail. The major 
order hung fire and was only half confirmed 
eventually, her excuse being that she had 
spent more than her departmental appro- 
priation. 


Getting the Worst of It 


The following year I was in her city with 
twelve sample trunks, requiring three sam- 
ple rooms at eight dollars a day each, and 
three assistants. The other local buyers 
dropped in as usual. She made an appoint- 
ment to look at the line on Wednesday, 
postponed it until Thursday, then until 
Friday. That day she did not come to the 
store, and we learned that she was moving. 
Meanwhile all other local business had been 
cleaned up and the four of us were com- 
pelled to stay on at heavy expense, waiting 
for her. She came in Saturday and gave us 
an order for nine thousand dollars. It was 
not confirmed, and as long as she remained 
a buyer we never sold her another bill of 
goods. 

In thinking it over it occurred to me 
that she once had seen me talking to an- 
other Trade & Barter buyer of a closely 
associated line. 

There was a rumor, of which she prob- 
ably was cognizant, that he was to take over 
her department, and much later he did. 
But the excuse she gave me was that the 
buyer at another local store was an old 
friend of mine and that I would be certain 
to give him the best of it. 

If a buyer’s blunder can be covered up he 
knows he may depend on the salesman and 
manufacturer to do the covering. Good or 
bad, buyers, as I have said, are our only 
approach to the stores. In placing a sizable 
order with me several seasons back, a New 
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York buyer called my attention to the fact 
that our delivery was late the previous year. 

“T want absolute July fifteenth deliv- 
ery,’”’ she demanded. 

“You shall have it,” I guaranteed. The 
order was so made out, I followed it up with 
a letter to the factory for emphasis, and on 
July first I checked up and found they were 
all ready for delivery. On July fifteenth a 
much exercised young woman telephoned. 
It was the buyer. 

“Your factory delivered sixty-five cases 
of goods here this morning, with me in the 
midst of inventory. What are you think- 
ing of?” 

“You ordered delivery for today,” I re- 
minded her. 

“T did not; I asked for August fifteenth 
delivery,”’ she insisted. 

I said I was sorry and told her to accept 
the goods and date it on her books as of 
August fifteenth. She protested that she 
could not. She was taking inventory and 
any goods in the building must be included 
in the inventory. It would ruin her depart- 
ment’s showing. 

“In that case,” I offered, ‘‘deliver the 
cases to a warehouse.” She said she would, 
but called back to inform me that it was a 
store rule that their trucks would deliver 
only to a railroad or to the manufacturer’s 
local office. So I had to hire trucks and send 
the stuff to warehouse at an expense of 
seventy-five dollars to us. Meanwhile I 
asked headquarters for the official confirma- 
tion of the order. It read July fifteenth. 
Thereupon I sent the bill for seventy-five 
dollars trucking and storage to the store. 
The buyer came to my office in tears. 

“Tf the management should see this bill 
I don’t know what would happen,” she 
eried. “It would be horribly embarrassing 
to me.” 

“Tf my boss should see that bill it might 
be horribly embarrassing to me, too,” I told 
her. But I paid the bill. She was an old 
friend and customer, and she was the 
buyer—my only entrée to the store. 


Grafting Buyers Rare 


In the midst of these animadversions I 
should like to say this to the credit of 
buyers: Despite a fairly prevalent report 
to the contrary, there is very little graft in 
the business. It never was a considerable 
evil and it is virtually nonexistent today. 
I never have encountered but one buyer 
who demanded a percentage on an order. 
When one acts unaccountably no salesman 
assumes that he is being shaken down. We 
put it down to buyeritis. 

The belief in the existence of graft per- 
sists however. Among my acquaintances is 
a knit-goods manufacturer who always has 
dealt exclusively with jobbers. He was con- 
sidering going to the larger New York 
stores and offering his surplus output at 
what would have been very pretty terms, 
but he heard so much of the inaccessibility 
of buyers and of the personal-graft bugaboo 
that he abandoned the idea. I heard of his 
decision and the reasons, and it was a mat- 
ter of pleasure to set him right, showing 
him how he might do business fairly and 
pleasantly with the New York stores. 

The borrowing buyer is encountered now 
and then. He has a life-insurance payment 
coming due and no ready cash with which 
to meet it. Could the salesman let him have 
eighty dollars until his next visit? This is a 
favor one is not inclined to refuse a man 
who has just bought a bill of goods. The 
money rarely is repaid. Buyers do accept 
entertainment and other petty favors, of 
course, but that is all in the game. 

The first of these favors today is liquor. 
Some selling houses in New York carry it 
in the vaults for the stimulation of trade 
and the buyer. In houses that do not carry 
it, the salesmen frequently supply their cus- 
tomers upon their own initiative, and the 
visiting buyer may perhaps find several bot- 
tles from as many different houses delivered 
to his hotel the day of his arrival. Liquor 
is not as easily had away from the coast as 
it is in such a port as New York, and it is 
not easily accessible in New York to a 
stranger. More than that, many a man and 
woman who drink rarely if ever at home 
are more receptive away from home. Many 
of them look to the selling houses for a 
bottle on arrival, a bottle to put in their 
grip when they start home, and a drink or 
two in the sample rooms while they are 
buying. 

There are two sides, naturally, to this 
buyer-salesman issue. As a salesman it is 
my opinion that there is more incom- 
petence in my business than in any two 
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Further inquiry developed the fact that 
the salesman represented a factory mak- 
ing casters and metal furniture fixtures, 
that he happened to be in New York, 
and that the firm had suggested that 
he drop in on the chain stores and see what 
he could do with the book ends. 

Although he did not say so, it was evident 
that the book ends had been made as an 
experimental side line. The factory then 
sent a man to call on corporations doing an 
annual business as high as three hundred 
million dollars without equipping him with 
the faintest knowledge of his potential cus- 
tomers’ needs, of the seasonal nature of the 
merchandise, of its retail value—of any- 
thing beyond the fact that the factory 
would like to sell some book ends. 


A Shoestring Operator 


Number Four, speaking the most meager 
English, unwrapped three sample numbers 
of imitation-leather belts. 

“What is this material?’ the buyer 
asked. 

““Near-leather.”’ 

“You mean painted canvas?”’ 

“No, mister; near-leather, that is.”’ 

“What is near-leather?”’ 

“Well, a kind of cloth ——”’ 

“Bxactly. Painted canvas. How much?” 

‘Sixteen dollars a gross.” 

The buyer threw up his hands. ‘Let me 
give you a friendly tip,” he said. “‘Thisisn’t 
a good ten-cent value, and you are asking 
a quarter price for it. You are just wasting 
your time. You haven’t sold any of these, 
and you never will.’’ 

When the door closed my friend ex- 
plained that the belt man was a familiar 
type. ‘He knows just as much about belts 
as he does about tea at the Ritz,” the buyer 
said. ‘‘What has happened is that he has 
accumulated two or three hundred dollars, 
probably by peddling, and a desire to be- 
come a manufacturer—any kind of manu- 
facturer. He has fallen into the hands of 
some East Side curbstone belt operator who 
has painted some such picture as this: 

“There is big money in belts. I’ll make 
you up three sample numbers. You go out 
and get orders. Then with your capital 
we'll make the belts and have a fine busi- 
ness going.” 

. Number Five carried two enormous 
paper sacks, out of which he fished a table- 
ful of women’s cheap hats to retail at 
$2.99. They were a decidedly brave line of 
hats at such a price—black, trim, smart 
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tailor-mades, so called. To my eye they 
looked like much larger money, and 
thought of my wife. The man piled his hats 
upon the table without comment. 

“‘Good-looking hats, those,’’ the buyer 
commented. ‘But sample hats always are. 
I'll drop into your place tomorrow morning 
and see how they look on the rack.” 

Number Six was selling nothing. He had 
a complaint. He had sold the company a 
bill of leather goods delivered on October 
twenty-fifth. It now was November eighth 
and he had not been paid. He needed his 
money, adding that he had been forced to 
cease doing business with another chain 
system because they tied up his money so 
long. 

“You know we pay all bills on the 
tenth,” the buyer replied. “If you are not 
big enough to take care of us on the usual 
terms, we shall have to buy elsewhere. I'll 
fix you up this time.’’ And he sent the 
man away with a note to the accounting 
office. 

“There,” said the buyer, “‘is another 
type. He is an alert manufacturer with 
good values. He may be worth a million in 
a few years. I’ve seen many like him move 
out of East Grand Street or Williamsburg 
onto the Drive in a few years. Not long ago 
he went into business on a shoestring and 
no credit. When he gets an order it requires 
every cent of his capital to fill it. Until the 
bill is paid he is out of business. He knew 
our terms all along, but if he can wheedle 
the money out of us one day short of the 
tenth he is back in business that much 
sooner.” 

Numbers Seven and Hight were showing 
lines of glass vases and cheap hand bags for 
children, respectively. Their salesmanship 
was as bad, or as nonexistent, as that of the 
others. ‘“‘These fellows were not a repre- 
sentative slice from the day’s job,” the 
buyer apologized. ‘I didn’t like to call the 
better men in while you were here. They 
would have spotted you at once and been 
self-conscious or suspicious. But I do see 
numbers of salesmen as hopeless as these 
were every business day, and it pays me. A 
man may know nothing about selling and 
still have a good article, so we see all 
comers.” 

The success of this chain-store policy and 
a growing awareness of it on the part of the 
department stores has led to concerted 
action by a large number of stores to group 
their purchasing. The progress of these and 
other group-buying enterprises will be 
recited in another article. 


“The Storm:Beaten Sentinel,’’ Rainier National Park 
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The Signal That 
Opens the Road 


The pleasant request of the Aermore 
gets ready compliance from the 
driver ahead, who often refuses the 
harsh demand of ordinary signals. 
Flexible, its organ tone can be heard far and 
clear above other sounds on noisy roads, or 
reduced to a gentle warning, loud or soft, al- 
ways a friendly tone, always a courteous 
request that gets results. 
Dependable. Easily installed. Guaranteed. 
At your dealer's, or write us direct, giving 
make and model of car. 
Price complete with Valve and Hand Control 
No. 000 Extra deep tone......... $16 
Five No. 00 22 in. length, for large cars 14 
A No. 0 17in.length,for medium cars 12 
Sizes No. 1 15 in. length, for small cars 10 
Ford Special, 13 in. length........ 7 


Fulton Accelerator for Fords 


Positive power control. 
Added safety—4!/2 in. 
to right of brake pedal. | 


applying brake, 
Easily attached to right] 
side of motor—direct 
action to carburetor. 


Nickel plated $] 50 


Price only.. 


THE § : 
732 -75% Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Automotive Equipment 

‘Pace Setters of Quality 
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ls health worth 


a two cent stamp? 


ERFECT cleanliness in milk 

leads to health; uncovered 
milk, or a bottle of milk carelessly 
opened, may mean the absorbing 
of countless harmful germs... . 
Learn about the health-protecting 
way—it will cost you only a two 
cent stamp. 


This pull and hinge cap opens 
the milk-bottle easily, without 
forks, thumbs, or ice-picks. When 
you put the bottle away, after 
you have used what you need, 
you can be sure that the milk is 
securely covered. And it will be 
easy to open the bottle again. 


School-children drink milk 
through a straw with these handy 
hinged caps. Get some today—a 
full month’s supply free if you will 
just send in the coupon. 


Tell your milkman you want 
these caps on your milk bottles. 
And mail the coupon now. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE neem 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Without obligation please 


fe, send me a month’s supply 
te of Perfection Caps. 
a Name 
Rj 
& 
Address 


Canadian Representatives: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada) Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 
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“Wait now, Stace. Wait now. Don’t get 
so worked up. It can’t be as bad as you 
think. Why won’t—don’t glare at me like 
that—why won’t the Seaboard want you 
too? Why won’t they take you into their 
office?” 

“Take me? Ha! What for? What will 
they want with me? Haven’t they men of 
their own?” 

“But they’ll need more, taking the Deep- 
water.’ 

“No, they won’t. I tell you they won’t. 
There'll be no more Deepwater. They’ll 
sink it into that Seaboard organization and 
there won’t be a bubble to show where it 
went. And I’ll be walking around showing 
people a sweet little letter from Parish and 
asking for ten dollars a week on the strength 
of it. That’s where I’ll land. Why, I tell 


“Wait now, Stace. Wait now. Don’t 
shout so.”’ Kate had both his hands, draw- 
ing them to her. “You must be quiet, 
Stace. The children will hear you. Let’s 
talk it over, dear. We’ll—we’ll go for a 


walk, you and I. The children will be all” 


right for a while. We can talk it over, 


| Stace—think it out. Come.” 


They walked through quiet streets and 
out to the town’s edge before they turned 
back. Eustace was calmer then and feared 
to be overheard; but he strove to show her 
how wholly unreasonable and futile it was 
for either of them to be other than discon- 
solate. For a time she thought to cheer 
him with light hopefulness and confidence; 
but that irritated him, and he angrily de- 
manded that she face the facts and see 
things as they surely must be soon. This, 
he told her, was no time to be hopeful. So 
she skillfully led him to talk of Deepwater 
and Western, and to tell her, more quietly, 
how this disaster for themselves had come 
about. And although much of it was what 
she already knew well enough, she was con- 
tent to listen while he went back to the be- 
ginning to make it all clear. 

He told her how, years ago, a famous 
stock-market battle raged for control of this 
Deepwater and Western property. Two 
great railroads, rivals, fought to keep each 
other from gaining ownership of this smaller 
one which connected them, and each bid so 
aggressively for its stock that the price rose 
spectacularly. But before either secured 
enough for its purpose, sane men raised 
their voices and showed that if the two 
would cease fighting and strike hands they 
could jointly control Deepwater there- 
after, since their combined holdings would 
be a majority of its shares. Thus little 
Deepwater long ago became the vassal of 
two great lords—Seaboard and Lake Michi- 
gan, and Chesapeake Northwestern—and 
these two used it thereafter for their own 
profit, judiciously limited its earnings so 
that no dividends could be paid to hun- 
dreds of smaller shareholders who were left 
to be a voiceless, powerless minority. 

Once, however, when hard times were 
crippling all but the richest of railroads, 
Chesapeake Northwestern, needing money 
badly, was moved to sell its interest in 
Deepwater to its wealthier ancient enemy; 
and Seaboard and Lake Michigan seized 
the opportunity to drive a hard bargain. 
But here the submerged minority reared its 
head and called wily men of law to prove 
that, in one way or another, such concen- 
tration of the majority stock would violate 
statute or equity or what not. And the 
wily men prevailed, so that all had to re- 
main as before, with Deepwater and West- 
ern preserving the identity that would have 
disappeared, and with Eustace Rawlins 
going on in his groove leading from a clerk’s 
high stool to an ultimate mahogany desk 
neatly labeléd Asst. Secretary. 

All this Eustace explained in detail as 
they walked through the quiet streets; and 
Kate clung to his arm and gave it little re- 
assuring squeezes and said, “‘Now, now,” 
whenever she heard the hysteria rise again 
in his voice. 

“And now it all blows up,” he said at 
last plaintively. “Seaboard buys not only 
Chesapeake’s stock but everybody’s. It 
swallows the whole thing. They’!] have to 
keep Deepwater alive legally, but they’ll 
do that by giving it a room or a desk some- 
where in their own offices. Parish and all 
our officers and directors will drop out, and 
Seaboard men will take their places. It was 
all mapped out in the letters I read today. 
Some Seaboard pet will get the easy job of 
being Deepwater’s secretary. One will be 
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BLIND SPOTS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


enough to take care of what little there will 
be to do. Great luck for him, eh? And for 
years I’ve been counting on being secretary 
of Deepwater and Western some day.”’ 

“Now, now,’’ soothed Kate. They were 
not far from home then. ‘“‘We won’t talk 
any more about it tonight, Stace. Things 
may be different tomorrow.” 

“Bunk!”’ declared Eustace angrily, and 
they walked on in silence. Presently he 
stopped and caught her arm. “Mind, 
now,” he commanded severely, ‘‘you’re not’ 
to breathe a word about this—not to any- 
one.’ 

She was promptly indignant, and said 
sharply, ‘‘Of course I shan’t. Do you think 
I want to advertise that we're in trouble?”’ 

“T don’t mean that,” he returned. “I 
mean that you’re not to say anything about 
Deepwater going into Seaboard. That 
mustn’t get out yet.” 

Kate was puzzled. ‘‘Why not?” she 
asked. ‘‘What difference would it make? 
What would happen if it got out?”’ 

“What would happen?’’ he echoed in 
astonishment. ‘‘That’s a foolish question. 
I’d be thrown out, of course. I’d be thrown 
out if they found I had leaked.”’ 

“But you’re to be thrown out anyhow. 
What difference does it make?”’ 

He looked down at her with disgust. 
“You’re a good deal of a fool about some 
things, Kate,’’ he said sourly. “‘Don’t you 
suppose I have a little honor?” 

““Honor!’’ She seemed surprised. ‘But 
I don’t see 

“Well, then, you can see that I can’t 
afford to lose my reputation, can’t you? 
Do you think I’d get another place with 
that hung on me—kicked out of the Deep- 
water office after twenty-two years, for 
telling what I dug out of the president’s 
file? You’re like all women—no sense 
about things of that kind. The need of 
honor in business is your blind spot.” 

“Honor!” Kate said, as if to herself. 

“‘T said honor,’ Eustace declared dis- 
agreeably, ‘‘and I don’t want a word said. 
Understand?” 

“T suppose so,”” she answered. 

All night, as she lay awake with her 
worry while Eustace slept heavily, her. 
mind would return to that. Again and 
again it puzzled her. It was curious, she 
thought. With one breath he could blame 
them, snarl at them, damn them; and with 
the next, fight to have their secret kept for 
them. Why should he care so much? She 
could see how it might hurt if they dis- 
charged him, smirched; but why would 
they do that? Why should the telling be 
such a crime? Why was it such a secret? 
Wouldn’t everyone soon know—the stock- 
holders, the newspapers, Wall Street, every- 
one? 

And Eustace’s care for his honor! Wasn’t 
he exaggerating a little? Wasn’t his idea of 
his honor somewhat warped? Of course, 
men were queer about such things; she 
had noticed that. But wasn’t it dishonor- 
able to pry into that file, to read those 
letters? Was Eustace’s honor still un- 
tarnished because no one would know he 
had read them? She would know. Didn’t 
that matter? Was this the business code? 
Did men do dishonorable things in business 
and consider themselves honorable so long 
as no one knew—that is, no one but their 
wives, who didn’t seem to count if they 
kept quiet? At such a time as this, it 
seemed to her, Eustace might well be 
thinking more of them, of the children, 
than of honor like that. In his place, she 
knew she would be thinking more of the 
children. She doubted that she would be 
thinking of anything else—except, of 
course, Eustace. 

In the morning again, when Eustace had 
slept late and was in high fever to catch his 
usual train, he paused to call from the door 
as he was rushing away: ‘‘Don’t forget, 
Kate. Not a peep about that to anyone.” 

If she could she would have held him 
there until he had answered the question in 
her mind. Why was it all such a secret? 
She couldn’t understand, and she wanted to 
know. Secrets always had to do with some- 
thing that was somehow valued—a treasure 
of sorts or a reputation or a patent or some- 
thing like that. Well, then? 

Eustace was less gloomy that night, and 
was not without appetite. He even told of 
a gibe that had passed in his smoking car, 
and laughed over it; and Kate was loath to 
speak of what might bring him to fretting 
again. 


But later, when they we 
and he was restless with his ney 
asked quietly, “Did you hea 
more in the office today, 

He answered curtly, “No 
After a time he added, “TI 
about it. He’s a decent 
good friends. He’ll be ina 
thought he should know.” 

“But won’t he tell?” é 
ingly intent upon her need 

“Of course not. Why sho 
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He turned again to his reg 
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himself. How will he do 
Instantly Eustace sat 
his voice excitedly. 
“How will he do it? 
the old army game. He’ll 
stock before the news comes 4 
his fine little scheme!” 
Now, now,” said Kate scl 
doesn’t matter. I only wanted ) 
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amination of the work she was di; 
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“Oh, yes, I can see now. 
that’s why you must keep t 
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patiently. 
“But, Stace, where will he buy, 
Who will he buy it from?” 
“From stockholders, of cours 
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A recalcitrant thread was bil 
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THIS HAPPENED TO MR. C. B. 
—and then he got his Philco! 
What experiences—embarrassing or 
dangerous—have you had with 
ordinary batteries? Please tell us. 
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Philco Drynamic 
means super-power 


Our tests indicate that, plate for 
Plate, the new Drynamic Philco Bat- 
tery is the most powerful battery ever 
built, surpassing in this regard even 


our own former Philco types. 
di 
Furthermore, you are sure to get the 


full life of the battery because the life 
‘of a Philco Drynamic Battery does 
not start till the acid is poured in by 
the dealer just before installing in your 
car. 


ay 

_ Ask for a Philco Drynamic—see the 
acid poured in—and you can’t get a 
meee battery. 
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— and then he got his Philco! 


No matter when or where you drive—make certain you have a 
strong, rugged, high-powered Drynamic Philco in your car. Your 
own safety —and the safety of those with you—may dependon thebattery. 


Philco has tremendous surplus power in reserve—ready to whirl 
your motor at a touch of the starter. This means no more hand- 
cranking in traffic or on railway crossings—no more risk of being 
stranded miles from a service station. 


Philco’s OVER-SIZE capacity and strong, shock-proof construction are addi- 
tional factors of safety—your assurance of steady white-hot ignition and brilliant 
road-flooding lights throughout the long and vigorous life of the battery. 


Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries with Philco Retainers are guaranteed for two 
years—the lowest-cost-per-year-of-service battery built. Philco makes a full- 
powered, full-size battery for as low as $14.50 exchange. 


Philco’s new Drynamic construction is a further step in advance. 
ment under the Diamond on the left. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
Farm Lighting Industrial Tractors Auxiliary Power 
PHILCO Radio . Passenger Cars hatine BATTERIES 


Electric Truck Mine Locomotives Isolated Plant 


DIAMOND GRIP 


BATTERIES 


See state- 
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“T haven’t said anything of the kind. 
Parish isn’t telling anybody about it as I’d 
be doing. He’s using his own money to buy 
the stock—not selling what he knows to a 
Wall Street gambler. Can’t you see the 
difference? You’re thick about these things, 
Kate. As I told you, it’s a blind spot with 
you. If I did that I’d be selling office 
secrets that I stole and haven’t any right 
to know.” 

“Then, although Mr. Parish is taking 
advantage of what he knows, you won’t— 
is that it, Stace?”’ 

“‘Confound it, Kate, can’t you see the 
difference? Parish is president of Deep- 
water. He’s made this deal. He can do as 
he likes. What I know I got by being a 
burglar. I’d be a criminal to sell it, or even 
to tell it.” 

“You told Mr. Thornton,’ Kate said. 

“That was only 
because he’s a 
good friend of 
mine and I want 
to help him.” 

“But to help 
yourself ——”’ 

“There’s no use 
talking to you, 
Kate. You can’t 
see ——” 

“No, I can’t 
see, Stace. I sup- 
pose you’re 
right —it’s my 
blind spot. I can 
only see that a 
great man like 
Mire Parish) 1s 
keeping quiet 
about what he 
knows so that 
people will sell 
him their stock 
for less than he 
knows it is worth, 
and you think 
that is all right. 
But you won’t use 
what you know to 
make what you 
call good money 
when the children 
and you and I are 
going to need it 
badly, although 
you wouldn’t be 
harming any- 
body—except Mr. 
Parish.” 

“Now, look 
here ——”’ began 
Eustace angrily. 

But Kate went 
on deliberately: 
““You have a 
blind spot of your 
own, Stace. It 
keeps you from 
seeing why it is 
that we are sit- 
ting here tonight 
worrying over the future—not only our own 
but the children’s, too. Do you think Mr. 
Parish is worrying like that tonight, Stace?”’ 

He was glaring at her. ‘But you can’t 
see that there’s a big difference between 
Parish and me,”’ he shouted. 

““Oh, yes, Stace,’’ she said with tight lips, 
“that’s Just what I can see.” 
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OHNNY HENDERSON glanced me- 

chanically at the white tape which fell 
jerkily from the stock ticker at his elbow, 
and rapidly drew a yard of its slimness 
through his fingers before he turned again 
to the plump gray-eyed little woman who 
faced him across the clean-topped desk. 

“And now tell me how you come to know 
all this,” he said briskly. ‘‘Where do you 
get your information?” 

“But I can’t tell you,’’ Kate Rawlins 
objected doubtfully. She expected that 
question, and had planned to resist it; yet 
now, somehow, her determination was not 
so strong. In fact, much of her planning 
had miscarried; for this casual, human 
Henderson person, who had been so ready 
to hear her, so promptly frank and friendly 
and patient with her stumbling story, was 
not at all the ogre she had set up to talk to. 
Already she had told him much that was to 
have been kept back, answering his courte- 
ously put, sudden questions before she saw 
where they led, and yet with no misgivings. 
Surely here was no such bandit as she had 
confronted last night while she lay open- 
eyed in the dark, steeling herself for this 
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incredible venture, building courage, fixing 
what she would say anddo. Astonishingly, 
she was comfortable, actually comfortable 
now, pouring out Eustace’s embargoed 
secret to this unsurprised, keenly attentive 
man who plowed his gray-brindled hair into 
untidy peaks while he listened. Still, she 
must consider Eustace. 

“T can’t tell you,” she said. “It’s all 
true, Mr. Henderson. It’s all certain to 
happen, just as I have explained. But I 
can’t tell you how I heard about it.” 

Johnny Henderson smiled cheerfully. 
“T’m afraid that won’t do at all,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘You’ll have to trust me with the 
whole thing. I don’t doubt you, Mrs. 
Rawlins, but you may have been misled; 
and I must be able to judge that. What 
you tell me should be valuable to both of 
us if it is sound, but I can’t make use of it 
unless I know how and where and why you 


Kate Was Puzzled. 


got it. You have my word that I shall tell 
no one, but I must know.” 

“And if not—then you won’t let me buy 
any of the stock?” 

“Tf not, I won’t buy any of the stock for 
you,” he corrected; ‘‘nor for myself either, 
unless I can get confirmation somewhere 
else.” 

The gray eyes were uncertain until they 
showed sudden resolve. Then she breathed 
deeply and plunged; and the shame that 
flooded her when she first named Eustace 
ebbed away surprisingly as she sensed in 
Johnny Henderson quick understanding 
and sympathy. If he recognized the 
treachery in what she was doing he gave 
no sign of it; and she was grateful for that. 
Yet she did not tell how Eustace had gone 
snooping in a letter file. 

“You can see now how true it is,’’ Kate 
said finally; and added with a touch of 
defiance, “‘“Of course, my husband doesn’t 
know, mustn’t know; and it’s very wrong 
of me to come to you with it. But that’s 
my affair.” 

Henderson, regarding her intently, said 
quietly, “I can’t see that it’s so very 
wrong.” 

“You don’t understand,’ she argued 
positively; and she was talking no less to 
herself than to him. “I’m betraying my 
husband’s confidence. You can’t deny that. 
I am doing what he thinks is dishonest, and 
I suppose everyone would think the same. 
And I know I am risking his reputation. Oh, 
it’s very, very wrong, Mr. Henderson, and 
I know it. But I’ve thought it all out. All 


“‘Why Not?’ She Asked. 
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last night I thought of nothing else. And 
I am doing what I believe best.” 

Johnny Henderson’s smile was very 
friendly as he said, “‘I’m quite sure of that, 
Mrs. Rawlins. You have some very good 
reasons there at home, haven’t you? How 
many of them are there?” 

The surprise that flashed in her face 
changed quickly to gratitude. 

“You do understand,”’ she said slowly, 
as if she herself had not understood before. 
“Tt’s the children, of course. How did you 
know?” 

“Could it be anything else?’’ he asked. 

Kate answered thoughtfully, “‘I suppose 
it couldn’t’’; and then, with sudden desire 
to make it clear, to justify herself, she went 
on, ‘Oh, don’t you see, Mr. Henderson? 
I realize what this means, this loss of my 
husband’s position. He’s not a fighter, like 
so many men. He’sa plodder. He’s never 


“‘What Difference Would it Make?’ 


had to meet anything like this before, and 
he’s frightened, badly frightened. I must 
hold him up if I can. Unless he has some- 
thing to make him confident, something to 
drive out the fear that is in him, he’ll lose 
all the grip, all the backbone, he has. And 
that will mean the end of the things we’ve 
counted on—the things I’ve lived for. It’s 
the children, of course. I’m ambitious for 
them—not for myself. I can see that I am 
thinking more of them than of Hustace. 
And I'll fight for them, Mr. Henderson— 
fight in every way I can to keep them from 
slipping back, from dropping behind.” 

“You’re fighting now—and with your- 
self,” Henderson said. 

“That’s what I did all last night, before 
I made up my mind to come here today. 
I won’t pretend it’s honest, Mr. Henderson, 
but I don’t care. If I can go to my husband 
and say, ‘Here’s money to tide us over. 
Now we needn’t worry, for we can keep our 
heads up’—if I can go to him and say that, 
then I won’t care whether I’ve done wrong 
or not.” 

“Because in your heart you'll believe 
you’ve done right,’’ amended Henderson. 

“T shall,’’ Kate Rawlins declared defi- 
antly. “I shall know it.’”’ But imme- 
diately she weakened again. ‘‘ Yet I know 
I shouldn’t see my husband’s weakness so 
clearly, nor even see it at all. That should 
be my blind spot, shouldn’t it?” 

“Blind spot?” 

“Yes. A woman shouldn’t be able to see 
incapacity in her husband, should she? But 
most of them do, you know; and in one 
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ever when he took Kate’s kiss per 
and dropped wearily into a chair. 
“You'll hear the news in a dé 
now,” hesaid. “‘The stock showec 
Jumped. to above 60.” He stare 
through the window and did not 
startled gasp. | 
“Sixty! Today!’’ she echoed. 
“T said 60 today,” he answs 
“They bought eight or nine 


shares and put it up more than 
with a rush. That means they? 
tell the world.” 

“Who?” Kate asked. “Who 
mean by. ‘they’?” 

“Parish ‘and his crowd, of y 
else would it be? He has some 0 
board people in with him, and sol 
Chesapeake outfit too. But Pari 
whole thing. He wasn’t in the offi 
but what the stock did tells the st 
plain enough to me.” f 

Kate dared to say, “But itt 
been somebody else buying.” | 

“Yes?” inquired Eustace with f 
‘Maybe it was Henry Ford or th 
Maybe the Prince of Wales is tryi 
the road, and that’ll make me a ¢ 
duke, won’t it? Don’t you suppos 
what I’m talking about? I told y 
would be worked, didn’t I?_ 
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it stock they want, and now 
string and out will go that 
ace Rawlins. Listen to me, 


you ——” ‘ 

‘ow, Stace. Don’t get into a 
e to lunch, dear. Don’t spoil 
{all of us.” 


say ‘‘ Now, now, Stace,” many 

k-end; and she had to hide 
ilty cheerfulness when it bub- 
r it irritated Eustace, rousing 


it she did hear. 

J,one he told her, ‘‘ Everything is 
y nicely, Mrs. Rawlins. I sup- 
ls seen what the stock has been 
‘ave bought a thousand shares 
-eost an average of 55 or about 
price is 62 this morning. Be 
say anything to anyone—not to 


ind—until you hear from me 


nny Henderson 
9 
} she answered hastily, ‘but I 
£ 
*he exclaimed. “Kiss ’em all 
me. Good-by.” 
y was hope’s own until Eustace 
, greatly excited and nervous. 
; a big row on,” he told Kate. 
4s in the air all day. Somebody 
about the Seaboard deal, and 
ecusing one another. The stock 
e 63 before the market closed. 
do you. think has been putting 
é Kate asked faintly. ‘‘ Wasn’t it 
. not,” declared Eustace. “It 
y Henderson!”’ 
‘o you know?” 
jody knows. He’s been buying 
He was the man who made that 
aturday, and he kept on buying 
arish is all wild. I heard him 
jeone on the phone that he’! find 
fenderson got the tip if it takes 
his life.” After a pause Eustace 
fow do you see why I told you to 
; about the thing?” 
awlins did not sleep well that 
quilt fought with great new 
But the difference between 55 
is 8—eight dollars a share! One 
sshares—eight thousand dollars! 
possible so soon? And Seaboard 
| Michigan would pay 75. That 
twenty thousand dollars. Could 
ossible? But it must be. Then 
y about Mr. Parish? 
ures danced before her all next 
tht thousand already! Twenty 
in the end! Eustace would have 
our years for that. Why worry? 
shousand dollars! The children 
;step down. Why worry? 
iat night Eustace showed new 
Kate, they’ve started an investi- 
the office,” he said. ‘‘ Parish says 
was there. He’s had somebody 
Johnny Henderson and he says 
nknows some things that couldn’t 
ie from anywhere else. I was the 
he grilled this afternoon. Of 
didn’t let him see that I know. 


what?” Kate asked quickly. 
there’s Thornton. I told him, you 
nd if Henderson’s information did 
n our office, it was Thornton who 
»him. I didn’t tell anybody else. 
ave been Thornton. Suppose they 
chat he was the man, and suppose 
me away?” 

resupposing too much,” said Kate 
« Twenty thousand dollars! 
ty? “You didn’t go to Mr. Hen- 
You're not to blame.” 

@ shook his head doubtfully. 

Yt trust Thornton,”’ he mumbled. 
2 to save himself. He might drag 


d try to pin it all on me.” 


ton did. When Eustace 
ne again he was whimpering. 
e called before the door had 
d him. She came hurriedly, 
her into the little library and 
sin a convulsive grip. ‘‘Kate,”’ 
staring at her with frightened 
ve sacked me! They’ve thrown 
tornton gave me away, and 
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Parish says I went to Henderson. He 
wouldn’t listen to me, Kate. He kept me 
waiting there until the others had gone, and 
then he called me every name he could 
think of. Told me that he’ll mark me so 
that no one will ever want me in any office 
again. Even talked about the police. Oh, 
Kate, I begged him fe 

“You begged him!” 

“T begged him not to do it, Kate. I told 
him how it would ruin me, and he said 
that’s what he wants to do. And it does 
ruin me, Kate. There’s no use trying to go 
on now.” 

Kate took his face between her hands 
and kissed him. ‘You’re not yourself, 
Stace,” she said anxiously. ‘‘ You can show 
Mr. Parish that he’s wrong. Mr. Hender- 
son will tell him that you didn’t do it.” 

“They wouldn’t believe him,’’ Eustace 
cried. ‘‘They’d think he was trying to 
shield me—lie for me. He couldn’t help. 
Nobody can help. Parish’s word is final, 
and I’m done, Kate. I’m all through. 
There’s just one thing left for me to do.” 

“‘Eustace!”’ 

“Well, why not? What good am I going 
to be now—to you or anybody?”’ 

“T won’t have you talk that way,’’ Kate 
cried passionately, angrily. ‘‘I won’t listen 
to you. I won’t have the children hear 
you.” 

He turned away mumbling and climbed 
the stairs with dragging feet. 

Later, when he was calmer, Kate said to 
him, ‘‘Stace, would you feel the way you do 
about this if we had some money back of 
us—enough money to take care of us and to 
start you in business of some kind?” 

“Tt would only last so long,” he answered 
sullenly. “‘What business could I go into? 
My reputation’s gone, I tell you. Every- 
body will hear this thing. I’m a criminal.” 

“But I mean plenty of money, Stace— 
ten, or even twenty thousand dollars.” 

“As long as you’re dreaming, why not 
make it a million?’ he sneered. 

“But suppose we had that much?” Kate 
persisted. 

“T tell you it isn’t money that matters 
now,” Eustace declared angrily. “It’s my 
good name. I’ve been caught stealing. 
After twenty-two years I am thrown out 
for being a thief, and nobody will believe 
me when I try to explain. I’m done, Kate. 
Ym marked—branded—and I might as 
well be a jailbird so far as the rest of my 
life is concerned. I’m done, Kate. Tm 
down and out. And Kate, Kate, my heart’s 
broken.” 


qr 


NCE more John Henderson sat making 

hills and hollows of his hair while Kate 

Rawlins talked earnestly. This time her 
gray eyes were moist and afraid. 

“T’m frightened, Mr. Henderson,” she 
said desperately. ‘“‘He’s not sane. I can’t 
reason with him and he frightens me. I tell 
myself that he’ll get over it, but he may— 
may do something—foolish, and I would be 
to blame. It is all my fault that this has 
happened. I wouldn’t touch that money 
now. I couldn’t.” 

Henderson was frowning, but he said 
nothing. Kate went on: 

“T must do something to change him— 
to make him see that he’s not a criminal 
in everyone’s eyes. He actually believes it 
himself. He must get back his self-respect. 
Won’t you help me, Mr. Henderson? 
Won’t you go to Mr. Parish and make him 
believe that Eustace didn’t a 

“Wait!’’ commanded Johnny Hender- 
son. 

He leaped to his feet and strode across 
the room to the big window, where, looking 
down on Broadway and its wriggling life, 
he had worked out so many of his problems. 
With his back turned upon her he stood 
there unmoving while Kate, waiting nerv- 
ously, dried her eyes and wept a little and 
dried them again. When he turned at last 
his face held a grim little smile. 

“You and I are going calling,’ Hen- 
derson said with decision, and reached for 
a telephone. 

“Get the Deepwater and Western office, 
and say that I will be there to see Mr. 
Luther Parish within the next ten minutes,”’ 
he ordered. ‘Say it is important and so 
urgent that I must see him immediately or 
not at all. If he’s not there find where he 
can be reached.” 

Presently the telephone rang, and when 
he heard its brief message he uttered a satis- 
fied “Good!” To Kate he said, “Come 
along, Mrs. Rawlins. It’s just around the 
corner.” 

As they walked through Wall Street 
Henderson instructed her: 
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“You must let me do the talking, and 
you mustn’t be surprised if you hear things 
you didn’t know before. We'll have to be 
diplomatic with Friend Parish, and that 
means we may be more interesting than 
accurate. And don’t try to make peace if 
Parish and I seem to quarrel. We both will 
get over it.” 

He gave Kate no opportunity to ask the 
questions that crowded her mind, and her 
heart was beating fast when they were 
shown into a room where an austere man, 
bald and eye-glassed and fiercely mus- 
tached, sat impressively stiff behind a 
broad desk. 

The man scowled when his glance met 
hers and he turned a look of indignant in- 
quiry upon Henderson. 

“Good morning, Mr. Parish,’”’ said the 
latter pleasantly. “I have brought with 


me another Deepwater stockholder— Mrs. 
Eustace Rawlins.” 

“Rawlins!’’ Luther Parish echoed in- 
credulously, reddening a little. 

“Quite so.’ Johnny Henderson made 
such pretense of beaming as was in his 
power. “‘ You know the name, of course, as 
Mrs. Rawlins’ husband is one of your 
trusted lieutenants.” 

“He is not!’ Parish declared angrily. 
‘He is a discharged employe.” 

“But that was yesterday,” said Johnny 
lightly. ‘“‘In this part of the town, Mr. 
Parish, yesterday is a thousand years ago. 
With your permission I will ask Mrs. Raw- 
lins to sit down.” 

He placed a chair for her and turned 
again in time to note the other’s flush. 

“* Apropos of that,’’ he went on, taking a 
chair for himself, ‘‘the proper way to men- 
tion the Rawlins incident in my letter is 
one of the matters I want to discuss with 
you.” 

“petter? © Parish repeated. ‘‘ What let- 
ter?” 

“T came in to tell you about it,” an- 
swered Henderson. “It’s a letter I have 
written to all Deepwater stockholders. 
Mrs. Rawlins has helped me prepare it, and 
now it is ready for the printer. But I want 
to avoid saying anything that might con- 
flict with what you are about to announce 
officially, and I would like to talk it over 
with you before I give it to the advertising 
agency.” 

“‘ Advertising agency?”’ The aloofness of 
Deepwater and Western’s president seemed 
somewhat shaken. 

He leaned forward and his heavy white 
eyebrows were drawn together in an un- 
pleasant frown. 

“Quite so,’ said Henderson again, evi- 
dently enjoying the phrase. ‘I am doubt- 
ful about my list of stockholders. You see, 
it is rather an old one and may be badly out 
of date. So I shall publish my letter in 
newspapers here and through the country. 
I want it to be widely read.” 

Luther Parish’s frown deepened and the 
upturned points of his white mustache were 
fiercer than ever. 

“And what is the purpose of this letter, 
Mr. Henderson?’’ he asked coldly. 

‘To give my fellow shareholders in Deep- 
water the important information they 
haven’t got,” Johnny replied promptly, 
still smiling. ‘‘It seems to me very unfair 
that they shouldn’t know what I know. 
Being in ignorance of what you have ar- 
ranged, some of them may be tempted to 
sell their stock for less than the seventy- 
five dollars a share which Seaboard and 
Lake Michigan has agreed to pay for it.” 

“How do you know that?” Parish de- 
manded aggressively. 

‘“‘T learned it first from Mrs. Rawlins,” 
Henderson said blandly, and if he heard 
Kate’s gasp of dismay he ignored it, for he 
went on: ‘She, of course, had it from her 
husband; and he, I feel sure, will get a vote 
of thanks from Deepwater stockholders for 
having given out the information. He is 
the one man among all those who take their 
pay who has made it possible for them to 
know what they should know, since it 
bears so much on the value of their stock. 
I point that out in my letter, Mr. Parish, 
and ask for something substantial for Mr. 
Rawlins. I explain just why he is entitled 
to every shareholder’s gratitude.” 

There was silence until Parish asked, 
“And what else have you put in this im- 
aginary letter, Mr. Henderson?” 

“Not very much more,” Johnny replied, 
cheerfully deaf to the sneer. He elabo- 
rately checked his points on one finger after 
another. ‘‘There’s the Seaboard agreement 
to pay 75 for everybody’s stock and the 
foolishness of selling any for less. There’s 
the way the information came to me and 
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ANSONIA 


SqQuUAR 
FAMILY 


T’S a jolly, hard-working, good-looking 
alarm-clock family, from the big Ten- 
Day Simplex to the little Square Rascal. All 
as square as their name—even the Pirate is 
square—and all anxious to please and to serve. 


They’re the new alarms that every one is 
talking about. Smooth, satiny, gray, plati- 
num-like finish. Won’t tip over. No pro- 
jecting feet to mar furniture. Pick out the 
one you like. It will be mighty welcome in 
your home. 


; The only 10-day auto- 

Square Simplex. matic alarm clock; 
51” high x 4” wide. Alarm stops 

and automatically resets . . $6.00 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra, 


Time, alarm and gong 
Square Racket. strike; 51highx4}/’wide. 


The only alarm-clock striking the 
hour and half hour. Runs 30 hours $5.00 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


: Intermittent alarm. Silver 
Square Service. dial with Jade hands and 


numerals; 51’ high x 44” wide. $3 50 
ae Ae te We . 


Runs 30 hours 


Siiver dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra, 


Square Rascal 


Square Pirate 


; Continuous alarm; 41” high 
Square Pirate. x 31”"wide. Runs $2 50 
30 hours 5 ae eee ae, M 
Continuous or intermit- 
Square Rascal. tent alarm; Dar 
high x 23’’ wide. Runs 30 hours. $3.25 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


99 John St. Dept. P New York 
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Give them a seashore treat 


URPRISE your guests. When they attend your 
St. Patrick’s Day party. Give them that famous 
Atlantic City confection, FRALINGER’s Original Salt 
Water Taffy—just the right touch of originality to 
make your party a truly remembered event. 
But FRALINGER’s fits any time or occasion. It’s so 
good, so pure—just the right amount of sweet the 


system needs, and just chewy enough to be interest- i a 
ing. Won’t cloy your appetite nor harm your com’ East of 
plexion. Children can eat all they want—it actually the Rocky 
stimulates digestion. aS ; 
ains 


FRALINGER’s Original Salt Water Taffy —the super- 
quality long kind—made on the Boardwalk by 
FRALINGER’s and no one else! Sea air and sunshine 
sealed in every box. 

You can buy FRALINGER’s most everywhere. If. 
your favorite candy counter does not have it, send 
us sixty cents and the name of your dealer and we will 
mail you postpaid a full pound box of FRALINGER’s 
—25 pure, tempting flavors. 


FRALINGER’S, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Five Stores on the Boardwalk 


The . 
Super-Quality f 
Long Kind 


* ? ,- 
“a be To ‘4 b* 
FRALINGER'S “Sau. “iq 
Atlantic City, N. J. “ta, ~ 
Please send me a taster pack- KD 
age containing ten full-size pieces aa 
of Fralinger’s Original Salt Water 
Taffy, for which I enclose ten cents. 
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the justice of providing liberally for Raw- 
lins. There’s the—oh, yes—there’s the ex- 
cuse for the management.” 

“The what?”’ Parish demanded. 

“The excuse for the management. I 
advise the stockholders not to blame you 
and the other officers too greatly, because it 
is such a common fault of corporation presi- 
dents and directors to consider themselves 
privileged in matters of this kind. As I 
state, they frequently regard it as their 
right to profit at the expense of their share- 
holders when it can be done through the 
stock market. That’s quite true, you know.” 

Luther Parish struck both palms vio- 
lently upon his desk and craned across it, 
glaring. 

“How dare you ——”’ he began. 

But Johnny Henderson went onsmoothly: 
“Mrs. Rawlins reminded me a few days ago 
that most of us are afflicted with a blind 
spot or two. I have made use of that idea 
in my letter. I point out that this particu- 
lar blind spot is the misfortune of many 
corporation officers. Because of.it they 
don’t see that it is wrong—that it is unfair 
and indecent if it isn’t illegal, which it will 
be some day—for them to deceive the real 
owners of their companies by secreting facts 
until they themselves have taken advantage 
of their power to profit by using the stock 
market. 

“In the present instance, Mr. Parish, 
some of your stockholders might become 
dangerously indignant if something wasn’t 
said to soften them toward you. So I am 
mentioning the common imperfection—the 
blind spot—as an excuse for you.” 

Parish said thickly, “‘ Henderson, I want 
no more of this nonsense. Your only in- 
terest in Deepwater is the price of the stock 
you have just bought because one of my 
employes sold you information which he 
stole from this office. You are trying to 
force me to do something that will put that 
price up immediately. You are threatening 
me. How dare you, sir? How dare you 
come here to my office and talk this way 
to me?”’ 

The Johnny Henderson smile dis- 
appeared and the Johnny Henderson voice 
became disagreeable. 

“You’reright about my interest, Parish,” 
he said insolently. “I bought my Deep- 


water after I discovered your scheme, and’ 


I bought it to sell again—at 75. I want 
that price as soon as I can get it. But 
otherwise you’re wrong. 

“T’m not threatening you, Parish. I am 
telling you what to do. As a stockholder 
of Deepwater and Western I am demand- 
ing that you tell all other stockholders the 
truth. If you don’t I’ll tell them. Which 
is it to be? Either you or I will make a 
public statement within the next twenty- 
four hours. Which?” 

It was the president of Deepwater and 
Western who first lowered his eyes. 

“That has been arranged already,” he 
said at last, and Kate Rawlins failed to hold 
back a little squeak of unbelief which 
caused Henderson to turn upon her a look 
of surprise and reproof. 

Parish continued, ‘‘ The official announce- 
ment of the Seaboard purchase and offer for 
the minority stock will be in—in the news- 
papers tomorrow—tomorrow morning, I 
think.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Johnny Henderson, 
and the smile returned. ‘‘Now, what about 
Rawlins? That is what interests Mrs. Raw- 
lins most. Did I tell you she owns a thou- 
sand shares of Deepwater?”’ 

“‘T will have nothing to do with Rawlins,”’ 
Luther Parish declared angrily. 

“But that isn’t at all satisfactory,’’ Hen- 
derson said quickly. ‘‘ From the viewpoint 
of the stockholders now present he is very 
important and must be rewarded.” 

“Rewarded? For disloyalty?” 
Deepwater’s outraged president. 

“Disloyalty to whom?” asked Hender- 
son sharply. ‘‘To the stockholders? Or to 
the president whose personal profits have 
been cut down? Didn’t you understand me 
when I talked about your blind spot, Mr. 
Parish? Do you really want to raise a 
question of disloyalty for your stockholders 
to answer?” 
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Parish sat scowling at the 
ting sheet before him. At 
hoarsely, ‘“What do you wa 
Rawlins?” 

Henderson used a new tone, 
circumstances, Mr. Parish, de 
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“Change that program 
Rawlins in the place,” 
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“T tell you I have nothing 
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by the new note in her 
erect, bristling. 
“‘T am very sure those 
will do exactly as you y 
when you explain to them 
pleasant it may be for you 
she said, speaking very distin 
ing very steadily into the 
water’s president. 
So Eustace Rawlins now 
water and Western Railroa 
secretary, as he always felt s 
come to be. He has little to do, { 
water has been well swallowed: 
scarcely more than a name; but > 
tidy fat salary and a gorgeous n} 
dignity and quite enough proud} 
tion to keep his rather narrow c| 
expanded. ‘ 
Eustace thinks it was very 
Luther Parish to admit his mi 
frankly and so promptly, and to | 
it so handsomely. He a 
Parish immensely and is very | 
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confidence in himself as to give 
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ged nerves brought about by o 
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and she is very stubborn at time 
doesn’t understand her. Only a 
two ago, for instance, she looked 
something she was sewing a 
stace, which name do you like be: 
or Joan? Of course, J ohanna is imp 
““Why worry?” asked Eustace. 
not going to have use for any girl’s 
“Then,” said Kate placidly 
him John.” 
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“T like John.” 

“Well,” said Eustace, b 
John he’s to be called Jack from tl 
ning. That’s an order. I don’ a 
body to start calling him Johnny. 

Kate looked up in surprise. ~£ 
not?” she asked. 


through their lives,” 
““Can’t you see what a si 
grown man Johnny would be 

“No,” said Kate, smiling 
can’t see that at all. It must 
my blind spots.” S 
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There’s a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York 
a Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Ww 
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Radiola III-a 


A four-tube Radiola, noted for dis- 
tance, simplicity, clearness—at very 
moderate cost. With four Radio- 
trons WD-11 and UZ-1325 Radiola 
Loudspeaker sempcuucyenererete $83 


Radiola III 


A two-tube Radiola that actually 
costs less than you could build it 
for yourself. Gets distance on the 
headphones and near stations on a 
loudspeaker. With two Radiotrons 
WD-11 and headphones . . . $35 
You can always add a Radiola 
Balanced Amplifier, later, to get 
distance on a loudspeaker. 


’Ladiola 
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Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne 


Known from coast to 
coast—the ‘“Super- 
Het” that needs no 
antenna, and no 
ground connections 
—gets thestation you 
want always at the 
same marked spot on 
the dials. Famous for 
rare tone quality! With 
six Radiotrons UV- 
199 and UZ-1325 
Radiola Loudspeaker 

$256 


The external loop is 
extra and means 
further distance 
records, with battery 
economy. Model 


AG-814 ... . $12 


Radiola 
Loudspeaker 


$18 


Known for its wide 
tone range—its faith- 


fulness—its mellow- 
ness. It has contrib- 
uted to the fame of 
the best known Ra- 
diolas—and gets the 
best out of any set. 


This symbol is your 
of quality protection 
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6 Materials InI 


Labor, not materials, is the big item in building 
construction. 
By using P-214 Steel Fabric Reinforced Stucco 


for the exterior walls of your house, you save 
four-fifths (4/5) of the labor. 


Here's how— Sheathing 


Both the American 
Concrete Institute and the U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards recommend this construction for stucco. 


Building Paper 


We use (integrally fastened to the wire of P-214 
Steel Fabric) a heavy, extremely tough, water- 
proof paper backing, or “form,” which is neither 
oiled nor tarred and therefore will never disinte- 
grate. 


Of themselves, plaster and stucco willnever crack 
or loosen. Lath is probably the principal cause 
of cracks and falling. P-214 Steel Fabric elimi- 


nates lath. E ~ ° 
urring Strips 
e-— 3 es 


Furring strips are expensive. We eliminate 
them by making “self-furring-crimps” a part of 
the wire fabric. This makes it possible to save 
from 10% to 25% of the plaster or stucco that 
ordinarily would be required. 
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force concrete dams, roads, bridges, etc. Isn’t it 
probably more logical and economical for YOU 
to reinforce thin plaster and stucco ceilings and 
walls? 


CAR 
With P-214 Steel Fabric we furnish special, 
galvanized ‘Fabric Nails.” 


Before you build, remodel, 
or rebuild any structure \ 
which ordinarily would re- 
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LEA FROM DIKUR Y 


the British military establishment. Those 
who have read his writing, as I say, have 
long recognized him as a man of military 


| training. 


The present great war has brought back 
into uniform many sons of Britain who once 
wore it, and Repington among them. He 
has been visiting General Pétain and now 
comes for a day or two with the Americans. 
We sent him today to one of the divisional 
training areas and are giving him every 
opportunity. He is very keen, very much 


| interested in everything, and very quick to 


grasp anything told him. He seems quite 
familiar with our Civil War history—al- 
ways flattering to an army officer—and was 
a Sandhurst classmate of Colonel Hender- 
son, whose Life of Stonewall Jackson is one 
of the great contributions to the history of 
that conflict. 

Repington and Bacon were talking to- 
night of the terrifying days of 1914 in Paris 
when the Germans were approaching. The 


French Government left the capital, believ-. 


ing its capture certain—a move which, in 
the light of the later success on the Marne, 
has left the members of that government 
politically explaining all the remainder of 
their lives. Our American Ambassador Her- 
rick seems to have risen in those troubled 


| days to a full appreciation of his oppor- 


tunity to be of use, and his memory is very 
popular among the French of all classes— 
as indeed is that of our own Major Robert 
Bacon. 

Herrick was in a sense given charge of 
Paris by Poincaré at the time the govern- 
ment left the city, and was the representa- 
tive of the only power whose ambassador 
could probably command the attention and 
respect of the Germans if they entered the 
city—as everybody thought they were sure 
to do. This has given rise to a story, 
alluded to by Repington tonight, that 
Poincaré and Deleassé asked the American 
ambassador and the Swedish minister of 
the day to go out and negotiate the sur- 
render of Paris with the Germans. Paris 
and her art treasures in the hands of the 
Germans is a fearful thing to contemplate 
in the light of three years’ history of Ger- 
man war methods. They had, it is said, 
announced an intention to burn Paris one 
fourth at a time to compel the surrender of 
the French armies in the field. General 
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Gallieni, a gallant old soldier in command 
of the antiquated defenses of Paris, fully 
appreciated the situation, and was prepared 
to do all that could humanly be done with 
the insufficient force at his command. No 
small number of the guns of the defenses of 
Paris lay unmounted in their emplace- 
ments—which sounds like the history of 
the defense of Washington instead of old 
Paris. Gallieni and his command were 
ready to turn the defense guns toward the 
city if the Germans forced their way past 
them. All this was happily averted by the 
Battle of the Marne, and Paris was saved. 
Bacon and Repington doubt if the story 
is true. 


CHAUMONT, October 14, 1917. 

ODAY at high noon we gathered in 

the old hétel de ville to witness the pres- 
entation of an American flag made by the 
ladies of Chaumont, to General Pershing. 
The city building and the adjacent streets 
were full of people, though I am told that 
admission to the hétel de ville was by card. 
The flag was a beauty. A French soldier 
stood a little apart and above us holding 
the flag by its lance staff and letting its 
silken folds fall forward just enough to show 
the splendid heaviness of its embroidery, 
the massive gold of its border and the solid 
silver of its stars. In the lower corner near- 
est the staff are embroidered the arms of 
Chaumont—the triple arms of Champagne, 
Lorraine and Burgundy, I fancy, sur- 
mounted with a crown. The gold fleur-de- 
lis, the crenelations that border the sinister 
bar of Lorraine—the arms of Chaumont are 
no mushroom creation, for it has borne 
them for nearly or quite a thousand years, 
so long that their exact origin is lost in 
antiquity. 

The hétel de ville was crowded with peo- 
ple. All we French were much emotionnés 
and excités, and twisted our necks awry to 
see the good-looking American general. 
The mayor of Chaumont, M. Lévy- 
Alphandéry, a captain of French reserves 
assigned as an officer to the duty to which 
he was elected as a civilian before the war, 
is fiercely bearded. Masculine French can 
really only be properly spoken when strained 
through hair. He is an orator, and pro- 
prietor of the glove factory, the principal 
industry of our city. He made quite a 


speech in behalf of the ladies, and | 
the general with a silken scroll] w;) 
dress on it from the ladies, but we! 
and made a speech of hisown, | 
Our chief was thus faced witit 
cessity of making a speech, and he, 
extremely good one. I could hard 
it impromptu, but he assures me 
really rose to heights, showed gre; 
but well restrained as it shoul bel 
really quite a notable effort. I ai 
how he could make such a speech # 
three things go to make it possible) 
be afraid; talk as though you w ; 
ing to just one person instead | 
have something to say. The spe 
then butchered in the translatic ; 
English-speaking member of the Fi\, 
sion, who was scared and gaye ay 
inadequate idea of what the ge 
said. The flag was then tulnech 
our orderlies and preceded us do: 
to the mayor’s house, where wey 
déjeuner. 


for the grand functions in Paris ga}, 
idea of ordinary French home life,4 
get no better idea of it by livi 
combination bazaar and museum ¢ 
history known as the Chateau Qui 
this was a French home of the y 
class, with a nice little garden, ag 
the door, a hostess who came forwd 
you were shown in and was 
pleasant. She was unmistakably J 
though as French as Poincaré himsf 
same time, a little gray-eyed, bla 
lady, with quite an easy manner, 2 
vivacity and readiness of speech. 
her in the neighborhood of thirty: 
she told us that of her two sons ir 
one is a prisoner of war in Germy 
the other at the French front. Sh 
a bit older than thirty-five. He 
was quite plain and easily underst 
as I say, she talked very readi 
father was brought in and presi 
very nice-looking little old ” 
white hair and bright dark eyes. 
The luncheon was delicious. T]) 
room was quite dark, with good f 
including a very handsome old elo) 
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) rather low ceiling from the 
e end of the meal drew near, 


ates these French functions— 
nerally served in another room 
aing room—was cut short at 
phandéry’s by the expected 
eld Marshal Joffre. In one of 
ats of emotion and exuberance 
eneral Pershing once expressed 
/t when he was duly installed in 
énéral out of Paris, the marshal 
-and visit him. Personally I 
ne kindly old soul would prefer 
some to think of the triumphs of 
ivisit; but the staff can see him 
xf the public mind, completely 
cially, without influence and 
only for a moment regaining 
t in the occasional exchange of 
}General Pershing. They keep 
up; possibly really believe in 
rofess to think that he will yet 
. recalled in some important 
military capacity. 
ae to pass a fortnight ago we 
led that the marshal was about 
rus the visit, and he was at once 
me down. 
in that manner, however, was 
what was wanted. It developed 
rshal thought he could not come 
eight days’ notice. It was ona 
o he was at once asked for the 
inday, an exact eight days away, 
ted, and he was duejust after the 
indéry luncheon this afternoon. 
at that luncheon at the coffee 
stage was devoted to one of the 
of which the French are so fond, 
ther or not the civil or the 
aght to handle the marshal’s 
e part the prefect should play; 
ayor ought to do; the rdle to be 
» the little assistant mayor with 
*hin whiskers; General Wirbel’s 
ice rising high in the discussion; 
rkalert little General Ragueneau 
mself aloof with a quiet smile; 
cans just adding an occasional 
ep the discussion going. It was 
with all the elaborateness of 
probably characterized the 
14, that the marshal on arrival 
t once to the French mission 
thence to the residence of 
g, where he would in effect 
ican soil and have nothing 
do with prefects, mayors, and 
they would be permitted to 
him if they wished. 
as a sentry over it; 
tay of the marshal to have a 
ry on the other side of the gate. 
ut a guard of an officer and a 
d ten men to present arms at 
s motor car arriving. It was 
the French should bring a 
to face ours on the other side 
he trumpeters to blow in turn. 
e the marshal arrived the 
to gather and we had quite 
gathering at our gates, which 
@ general éclat of the proceed- 
Marshal and his two aides and 
about 5:30. They went to 
sion as planned, where the 
ed and acted exactly as though 
it he was still helping the ma- 
wve. He drifted over to the prin- 
n the office, settled down over a 
ked if there were any papers. 
one to be acted upon by him. 
d as to the organization of the 
, and was handed a sheet 
ps our headquarters staff. 
e over it for a second, handed 
the inevitable “Bon,” and his 
French mission were concluded. 
ame down to our crowd at the 
ne double guard, and was re- 
h all the ceremony which we were 
After tea he was shown to 


servants over the presence 
shal, but matters went through 


ahitch. He really is a kindly old 
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man, no doubt of great common sense, and 
singularly unspoiled by the adoration which 
is undoubtedly given him by a majority of 
the common people and soldiers of France, 
to whom he is “Papa Joffre.” After dinner, 
and we had said the usual banal things 
which people who are trying to learn each 
other’s language say to each other, Boyd 
was told to tell the old marshal that he was 
no doubt fatigued and wished to retire. 
And he was and he did. 


CHAUMONT, October 15, 1917. 

f hte. morning the marshal and suite 

were shown through our headquarters 
offices and met the different staff officers. 
They seemed to be pleased, and the staff 
officers of Marshal Joffre told us he had 
much enjoyed his visit. We showed him the 
first soldiers he has seen for eight months, 
he said. 

The situation of Marshal Joffre is pe- 
culiarly French. He is quite adored by the 
soldiers and the people. History will bear 
him on its pages as the victor of the Marne, 
and that he was in command those days 
when the German high tide was stopped 
and rolled back at the Marne is beyond dis- 
pute. Whatever the impression the marshal 
may make on us now, he cannot be robbed 
of the historic fact that on the days of the 
Marne he commanded the French armies, 
and they were successful. But whatever 
his place in history, and whatever the emo- 
tions he stirred in America last spring, the 
cold fact is that he is now on a shelf, with 
nothing to do, no responsibility, no power. 
The politicians have no idea of letting him 
come back if they can help it, though some 
ministry may have to avail itself of his 
popularity and include him; or it is even 
possible that if he lives and says nothing 
foolish he may become president. The 
Painlevé Ministry is doomed to a short life. 
It does not include the all-powerful social- 
ists. Painlevé himself has not shown up 
well under questions in the Chambre. His 
ministry cannot, it is said, survive much 
longer. There is talk of Briand, Viviani, 
and a possible combination which might in- 
clude Joffre as Minister of War. Beyond 
doubt the visit of the marshal here will help 
him. It keeps him in the limelight a little. 


PARIS, October 22, 1917. 

if HAD a day at the office and between 

four and five we started on a journey to 
gee the French offensive, which had been 
postponed twenty-four hours on account of 
the foggy rainy weather. Battles cannot be 
well fought under western-front conditions 
without sufficient clearness to enable the 
aviators to fly and to locate and guide in- 
fantry and artillery. 

General Pershing, Colonel de Chambrun, 
Colonel Boyd, A.D.C., Major Logan and 
myself were the party. We were to run out 
to Vic-sur-Aisne, have dinner with General 
Franchet d’Esperey—who commands a 
group of French armies—talk over the plan 
for the offensive, and return to Compiegne 
for the night at the quarters of Col. Frank 
Parker, our liaison officer at French G.H.Q. 

We had no sooner started and were leav- 
ing Paris when a heavy fog descended and 
we were obliged to go so slowly that it was 
after eight when we arrived at the head- 
quarters of General Franchet d’Esperey, 
where we had dinner. After dinner—which 
was the usual thing—we adjourned to his 
office and studied the map for the battle in 
the morning. General Franchet d’Esperey 
explained his plans very much in detail. 
Late this afternoon a German wireless was 
intercepted saying the French would attack 
at 5:30 tomorrow morning. 


Paris, October 28, 1917. 
FTER the little general’s explanation of 
his plans last night we motored to 
Compiégne. Franchet d’Esperey is a short 
active little man who looks like a fighter. 
He is a French général de division, which in 
reality corresponds most closely to our 
lieutenant generalcy, though a division is 
what our major generals are supposed to 
command. He told me his life had been 
passed in Asia and Africa, in the colonies of 
France. He was in command in Peking a 
while in General Chaffee’s time, that sum- 
mer of 1900, being then a colonel on some 
duty analogous to our provost duty. He 
was commanding an army corps when the 
war broke out. The French had nine armies 
then, each with several corps. Of all who 
commanded armies, groups of armies and 
corps, only Franchet d’Esperey and Castel- 
nau are still commanding. It is very sug- 
gestive of what will happen with our general 
officers, I fear. 
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We had breakfasted and were on the road 
by seven this morning. At Vic-sur-Aisne at 
eight we picked up our little general, and 
were told that the early attack had suc- 
ceeded all along the line; that the German 
losses had been heavy, and that columns of 
prisoners were marching in from the front. 
We then motored through Soissons to the 
old fort of Condé, where we had a view of 
the later battle that began about nine. The 
fort is on top of a hill; was partly destroyed 
by the Germans last spring when they fell 
back from it, but affords the best location for 
a general view of the attack that was made. 

The roar of the guns was continuous. 
There was an intermittent but almost con- 
stant line of flashes of the guns across our 
entire field of view, with corresponding 
bursts of smoke on the ridges ahead. An 
occasional German shell came_ over. 
Through glasses, the infantry could be seen 
advancing. The airplanes were working, 
though it was cloudy and getting worse 
each minute. Soon it began to rain. Little 
Franchet d’Esperey had us in a little cov- 
ered lookout with a tripod telescope, and a 
telephone. An aide sat at the phone, which 
was ringing very frequently, and reports 
were being made over it. The number of 
different telephone wires stretched along 
the ground or buried, in an attack like this, 
runs into hundreds for artillery control 
alone. A little group of Americans—not of 
our party—was gathered in a little bastion 
near us, comprising Major Generals O’Ryan 
and Clements and their chiefs of staff, 
Bandholtz and King. I shook hands with 
them all in the rain as we passed, but did 
not see them again. The morning dragged 
along, it getting harder and harder to see at 
any distance. The reports by telephone 
were all favorable, and at 11:45 General 
Franchet d’Esperey proposed luncheon, 
which we had in an old arched room of the 
half-ruined fort. 

After luncheon we drove to headquarters 
of the Twenty-first Army Corps, passing on 
the way several hundred Germans being 
marchedin. The headquarters were ina dug- 
out, and the officers were at luncheon. All 
stood up when we came in. There was one, 
a nice-looking blond, in a uniform which 
was strange to me and to the others. I whis- 
pered to Boyd, and he to Logan, and he to 
De Chambrun, and the whisper came back: 
“That’s a German staff officer, brought in 
to be questioned.”’ I noticed he had a clean 
collar on, his hair nicely brushed; that he 
had evidently not been much mussed up in 
the capture; and that he seemed rather at 
ease. He stepped aside for General Per- 
shing, and when General Franchet d’Esperey 
went up to a wall map to make some ex- 
planation he rolled up the curtain, all of 
which seemed to me to be queer conduct for 
a prisoner. Then he caught Boyd’s eye, and 
bowed and smiled. It developed that he 
was the Italian attaché instead of a Boche 
prisoner. Boyd had met him and had for- 
gotten it. 


St. NAZAIRE, October 27, 1917. 

E LEFT Paris amid great excitement 

on the evening of the twenty-fourth at 
7:10. We spent the afternoon at work at 
the offices, expecting to leave the office 
about six, run up to Rue de Varenne, secure 
our baggage and go to the train without 
hurry for the seven-o’clock train. About 
six I inquired as to the state of our plans 
and detected signs of perturbation in the 
General of the Army. I asked if he was 
about ready to close his office. It developed 
that a little Russian girl artist who has been 
painting his picture with sittings at inter- 
vals all summer is hurrying it for the Salon, 
where it is to be exhibited. She had not had 
an opportunity to get the details of his 
campaign hat and belt, which were not 
worn by us in the summer, and the general 
had sent her his hat and belt to copy while 
at work at the office. At five he had sent 
his chauffeur and car to get them, and at six 
they had not returned. 

Our offices are a good twenty minutes 
from 73 Rue de Varenne; the A.D.C.’s 
house, where his baggage was, ten minutes 
farther; and it is ten to fifteen minutes 
from the house to the Gare du Quai d’Orsay, 
from which we were to start. Time went 
on, but no chauffeur appeared. Colonel de 
Chambrun was to meet us at the station; 
the orderlies were at 73 Rue de Varenne. At 
6:30 the general was still hatless and belt- 
less. It was then decided that I should take 
another car and run for his baggage and 
meet him at the gare; the general to come 
direct to the station in the car which would 
bring back his hat and belt if it came. 
Otherwise, if the general did not appear at 
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the station, the special car must be cut out 
of the train and our departure would be 
postponed. 

I started for the house with a French 
chauffeur and the stenographer. The chauf- 
feur had not been informed of the emergency 
and I had continually to admonish him to 
“Allez plus vite,’ which developed a state of 
agitation in him, and rounding a corner he 
choked down his engine and consumed 
three or four good minutes starting it again. 
The streets he selected were the busiest in 
Paris, and it was his first trip to Rue de 
Varenne. Finally though, like Christmas, 
I did arrive. The orderlies stepped lively 
and we filled the car with four of us and a 
multiplicity of bags, and scurried for the 
station. De Chambrun and two chauffeurs 
whose cars had been loaded in the after- 
noon were waiting at the curb, the Count in 
much agitation, very much excité. It was 
exactly the hour for the train to start—and 
Pershing twenty blocks away. No general, 
no A.D.C. 

I hurried De Chambrun to see the con- 
ductor to implore him to hold the train if 
possible. Our car was not the last in the 
train, and to cut it off with our baggage 
meant that it could only be done when 
the train reached the Gare d’Auster- 
litz, in another part of the city, and with 
the customs of our Allies so different from 
though not necessarily inferior to our own, 
to let the car go with the baggage meant 
possibly several disagreeable eventuali- 
ties—it might go to St.-Nazaire; it might 
go some place else; at the best it would be 
across Paris several miles away. 

We strung ourselves along the curb at 
the different points where automobiles dis- 
charge passengers, and prayed for delay. 
At eight minutes after the train was 
supposed to leave, the general and A.D.C. 
arrived together, with one hat and one belt 
between them. It transpired that after I 
left, the A.D.C. stood by to assist his chief 
instead of going for his own baggage. After 
waiting a few minutes longer the concierge 
located the chauffeur who was supposed to 
have gone for the hat and belt, waiting at 
the corner. He had not gone for them at 
all—getting the idea in some way that the 
directions given him minutely by the gen- 
eral that afternoon were only intended to 
be acted upon when office was closed and 
that he was to drive the chief around that 
way to get his property after he left the 
office. The general took the A.D.C.’s hat 
and belt, and we got away, leaving the 
latter to get his baggage and follow by the 
train next day. 

From an American standpoint, this is as 
much a land of mafiana as ever were Spain, 
Mexico or the Islands of the East. Things 
are very much specialized in construction 
matters, very much worked out in detail on 
paper, beautiful maps and plans, which 
when completed and submitted seem very 
often to be regarded as the latter end of a 
building project rather than its first. 
Several independent agencies work in the 
same place with apparently no central con- 
trol. No one of them knows anything of 
the progress of any of the others or in any 
way controls it, even though his own 
problem may be so interwoven with the 
others as to be interdependent. Add to 
this that the officers now engaged on these 
projects far to the rear are generally those 
Limoged from the front for various reasons. 
Limoges at the beginning of the war was 
the station to which many generals were 
sent on waiting-orders status without com- 
mand, and it has now furnished a respect- 
able verb, ‘‘Limoger.”’ For example, at one 
camp a member of our party said he had 
seen a lieutenant colonel of artillery each 
year or oftener since the war, each time a 
little farther south. He is now between 
Bordeaux and the Pyrenees, looking run 
down, a little seedy and unkempt, working 
on a camp for the amusing and exacting 
Americans. Nevertheless our Allies are 
most kind and are spending their resources 
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freely to help us, and these remarks lightly 
made as to their peculiarities are made with 
full consciousness of our own racial and 
national shortcomings, and knowledge that 
everything that differs from our own prac- 
tice is not necessarily inferior. 


BORDEAUX, Oct. 28, 1917. 

ODAY we ran out about forty miles 

from Bordeaux to a camp where we are 
thinking of putting one of our divisions if 
they get to coming fast. It is now occupied 
by asmall French garrison and a brigade of 
Russians. When the Russian Empire fell 
Russia had a division of soldiers on the 
western front—good soldiers, too, it is 
said—but they raised the red flag, murdered 
some of their officers, and started the same 
idea of military command and admin- 
istration by committees that has ruined 
their army at home, and had to be with- 
drawn from the lines. Withdrawn, they 
began to murder, burn and plunder the 
surrounding country, and’ General Pétain 
told General Pershing that he had sent 
them away from the zone of the armies. 
We later heard of them as having been 
divided in two classes, the good and the 
bad. The former were sent to where we 
saw them today. The French officer in 
command has black Senegalese troops. We 
asked something about the Russians not 
working, the camp being in rather a low 
place with the drains stopped up and over- 
flowing. He said they would not work, and 
could not be made to work. Starving them 
was suggested, which he said would not 
bring them toterms. It was then suggested 
that lining them up and shooting every 
hundredth man would probably bring the 
remainder to their senses. We visited the 
stables, for the Russian brigade has nine 
hundred horses with it, and found the 
horses poor and uncared for, standing in 
mud to their fetlocks. 

I never saw a dirtier place than that 
camp. Finally in our conversation it de- 
veloped quite incidentally in speaking of 
them that they still have their rifles and 
ammunition, and that the French have 
never disarmed them. That put a different 
phase on why they will not work. No 
wonder, when they outnumber their guards 
and are armed with rifles, that they do as 
they please. It had never occurred to us, 
General Pershing or myself, that they had 
not been disarmed when they were sent 
away from the zone of the armies. It is 
something we cannot now understand. 
They are not only armed and refuse to 
work, but the French are paying them 
wages—their usual pay. We certainly do 
not see things from the French standpoint. 

As we left the camp two Russian colonels 
approached and introduced themselves, one 
being the chief of staff and the other a regi- 
mental commander. Both wore decorations 
given them by the empire, and the regimen- 
tal colonel a Croix de Guerre bestowed by 
the French. The general, the staff officer 
said, had gone to Paris to see when they 
were going to be allowed to go to the front. 
Our general asked if he thought they had 
discipline enough to be allowed to take over 
a sector of the front, to which he replied 
yes. J. J. P. then delivered him a few re- 
marks on a state of discipline which per- 
mitted a camp as filthy as that, and the 
reply was that it was just like that when 
they took it over from the French. They 
have committees to run the administration 
of the companies, dictate how much work, 
if any, shall be done, how much drill there 
shall be—the function of the officer being 
to command at drill, purely a tactical réle. 
Drunk, absolutely drunk with liberty. 

We returned to Arcachon, a very attrac- 
tive little summer-resort city on an arm of 
the sea, and had luncheon. Several Russian 
officers, well-dressed and prosperous-look- 
ing, and wearing empire decorations, were 
in the dining room. We had a fine luncheon 
and were about to go when the proprietor, 
with much groveling and apologizing, asked 


% 


the general to write in his Gold 
Then a very nice-looking girl w) 
English and said her mother wags 
asked if he would not write in her. 
did: ‘‘To my fair ally!!!17 


PaRIs, October 29 
Necaiedane morning Gene} 
shing said General Bliss, on 4 
called the first evening, had expres, 
sire to see me, and that I was te, 
with him to the Crillon Hotel, we 
House party is being given or en} 
or held—or whatever it is that is « 
House party. The House party cor 
clusive of stenographers, secretari: 
soldiers, Roman citizens, ete., of} 
and Mrs. House, Mr. Auchinelos: 
law and special secretary to this 
ambassador; Admiral Benson; } 
Bliss; Messrs. Oscar T. Crosby 
of the U. S. M. A., explorer of 
of Eden, Bagdad and Mesopota: 
now assistant Secretary of the 1 
Paul D. Cravath, legal adviser; Ve) 
Cormick, an editor and late ¢ 
of the Democratic National Go 
Bainbridge Colby, Professor Tayl\, 
University of Pennsylvania, : 
to us at the War College last winter 
ditions in Germany; Thom 
kins, of Boston, cousin of Ca: 
representing the Munitions Boar 
statisticians, “experts” and a dij 
agent. A very numerous and De 
aggregation. We reached the( 
hour, and after a few mome’ 
Bliss’ room went to the salon, 
was to be an informal meeting | 
party. I met the great little m 
who can be silent in several 
close friend of Woodrow Wils 
the few men without much chin who} 
ever met who were considered f 
upper part of his face and bre 
His eyes are quite good, and 
very pleasant and affable. 

He called the committee to 
in substance: ‘‘ We are goin 
morning. Nothing will bedone 
go through the form of an orgai 
speeches. It will be our busin 
ant and sympathetic with the 
Listen to what they say. Do 
them anything. Do not tell 
about tonnage. Be pleasant 
to smile. Just circulate around ani 
little fellows and listen to their ste: 
kind and agreeable.” 

Then we drove over to the 
istry of Foreign Affairs, the 
d’Orsay. A very large ro 
tables with place ecards, each ¢ 
itself. Seventeen Allied nations: 
States, Great Britain, Brazil, Li 
Japan, France, Serbia, Monte 
Russia, Rumania, Argentina, | 
so on, from chrome yellow thi 
and black back to clear whit 
perfect polyglot of tongues, t 
Babel without the tower. 1 
little hopeful of unity, so pro 
sension and disagreement th 
ment I suspect the hard-hea 
would have willingly paid th 
it. A very historic gathering 
great names. 

The meeting was called to 
Clemenceau, the venerable 
France, once a New En 
teacher; by his side sat Ste] 
the French Minister of For 
Down the table a little far 
British delegation—the se 
tocratic Arthur Balfour, a 
ister of England, an aristocera 
English type, on his mother’s 
by his side General Sir Willian 
chief of the Imperial General 
Northcliffe, the great editor, § 
and cleanshaven; Lloyd Geor; 
Welshman so radical that 
shudder at what he may d 
(Continued on Page 1 
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ntinued from Page 120) 
s if he brings the war to a victori- 
and now in the initiation of this 
j2 supposed to be making a wild 
‘vilian control of the armies to the 
of Haig and Robertson; then our 
ration with little Colonel House 
the edge of his chair, nervously 
yout; the rather good-looking 
dVance McCormick, the sonorous 
enerals Bliss and Pershing, each 
ur-starred shoulders; Benson and 
the Navy. 
ours at the next row of tables sat 
ttle Oriental Allies, the Japanese, 
yver by Viscount Chinda, whose 
ss sat across the table from me as 
yme on the Chiyo Maru in 1914. 
xem, immersed in swarthy whis- 
e the Portuguese, the various 
antine and Mediterranean Allies. 
Jadorna, of Italy, who has just 
mmand through the German ad- 
ward the Piave, was in plain 
vere various assorted Allies from 
bia and the Southern Seas. As 
Jouse said, nothing was done. 
‘ed to some committees, and vari- 
nen arose and gave the names of 
bers appointed to them; and the 
re as diverse as the men them- 
watched it for an hour and then 
ny chief. 

awes, with whom I have many 
‘common, and I had decided to 
cheon together at the Tour 
‘eating Duck No. 48921, I believe, 
to to Brentano’s and pore over the 
_ Dawes is fond of Napoleonana, 
eg He is a man of wealth—and 
; what he saw that he liked. He 
yapile book values that would have 
umest subject of prayerful deliber- 
‘me for half a year, left a hundred 
th Brentano for the afternoon’s 
‘gave me about half the books he 
id rare editions, History of the 
Martyrs of the Bastille, and so on. 
ohis room at the Ritz and gloated 
its, and then attended Mrs. Am- 
Sharp’s tea for the Army. For 
went to the nice little cozy apart- 
tolonel and Mrs. Boyd, and after 
went to a circus and saw a very 
sperformance—two good acts with 
rab horses, especially. 


G. H. Q., Dec. 18, 1917. 

st few days have been interesting 
as filled with potentialities for the 
Expeditionary Forces. The visit 
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of the first seventeen major generals called 
for perhaps more comment from our British 
and French Allies than any other event that 
has happened. 

There is no general officer on duty with 
the British Expeditionary Force who is 
sixty years of age. There are few so old in 
the French service, and of the French it is 
said that no less than one hundred and 
thirty-eight general officers were sent to 
Limoges the first year of the war. It be- 
came the custom to order such officers to 
Limoges for duty, where there were no 
troops and nothing to do, and the exiles 
formed an excited and disheartened little 
community, no doubt gesticulating indus- 
triously and shrugging shoulders until their 
uniform tunics were worn out between the 
shoulder blades. 

We have decided to adopt Cannes as the 
place to which we shall send our disabled 
ones. The adjutant general is already there 
recuperating, and John Palmer spent two 
months there. ; 

It sounds much more American, though 
doubtless less elegant, to say that a man 
has been “canned” than to say that he has 
been ‘‘limoged.”’ 

Our first detachment of generals returned 
to our own country, but the aftermath of 
their visit in the glimpse of physical inef- 
ficiency which would be fatal to our arms, 
lingered in its effects. The commander in 
chief frankly stated his views to the War 
Department. General Biddle, who had 
witnessed their inability to get around and 
to endure hardships, went back to Wash- 
ington full of it. 

The round of visitors is fast becoming a 
regular thing with us now. We have them 
regularly met; divide them into classes ac- 
cording to importance or the accident of 
acquaintance, and each class has a set 
program. 

For example, this week we have had 
seven gentlemen sent over by Hoover to 
get material for lectures throughout the 
country. They were brought to the house 
for luncheon, and that afternoon sent to 
training areas, where they have been mixing 
with the boys for four days. Yesterday 
they returned here. I sent them to each 
general-staff section and had its purpose 
explained to them, and at the end gave 
them ten minutes’ talk on the general or- 
ganization, and then sent them to their 
train. 

The down train from Paris arrives at 
luncheon time, and the up train leaves 
here at 5:30 P.M., which is rather conven- 
ient. 
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Today the Commander in Chief returned, 
bringing with him M. André Tardieu, High 
Commissioner from France to the United 
States, chief of the mission to Washing- 
ton—the inevitable mission, we can’t get 
away from it. Tardieu is a clever, keen, 
attractive Frenchman, who has’ been 
short-cutting in the War Department all 
summer, doing business for his govern- 
ment, to our confusion and embarrassment 
here. We had three hours this afternoon to 
try to bring him into camp so that when he 
returns to the United States next week he 
may bother us less. 

There is considerable sensitiveness among 
the French about our not adopting in toto 
their methods of training, to the exclusion 
of and even complete abandonment of our 
own. Yet, the war can never be won by 
acting on the defensive, and they now 
teach nothing but defensive warfare. They 
wished to make us French in teaching, took 
charge of our programs, and had to be 
resisted with considerable moral force to 
prevent it. So, too, with the staff organi- 
zation, they sent us instructions as to how 
to organize our staff, ignoring our former 
organization, our history, our peculiarities, 
our laws, and are a bit sad that in training 
and organization we have insisted in re- 
maining American. We asked for four 
officers as advisers in our new staff college, 
but they detailed the senior as director, and 
we talked for a month to get them to 
realize that he was not asked for as a 
director but an adviser. The result of all 
this is that when the House party was here 
General Pétain, asked about the Americans 
when General Bliss was lunching with him, 
gave one of those nice little shrugs of the 
shoulder and nods of the head which indi- 
cated that in his opinion there was much to 
be desired—in the matter of training. 

One gets these things settled, apparently, 
and a week later the same old idée fixée bobs 
up, indicating that the intervening talks 
and conferences have had no effect and our 
polite Allies have never changed their minds 
a moment. Yet we admire them and they 
collectively do wonderful things. No one 
who knows history can question the esprit, 
the valor or the organization of the race 
that stopped the German onrush at Verdun, 
at the Marne; whose trumpet calls a 
hundred years ago had sounded in twenty 
European capitals; whose Napoleon fills 
more pages of the world’s history than any 
other man or monarch. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
five articles by General Harbord. The next will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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A Wonderful Suit 
for $13 


It will stand the hardest 
wear—in factory or ware- 
house, on truck or farm. 
Yet the wearer always looks 
neat and well dressed. 


No need for two suits, 
one to wear to work and 
one to work in. 


Noyar 
Extra-wear Suits 


are the ideal all-round suits for 
working men and working suits 
for business men. 


NOGAR Suits and Topcoats 
are made of a specially proc- 
essed, hard surface cloth of 
amazing strength. Almost tear- 
proof and neither sparks nor 
water hurt it. Prices, $12.50 
to $13.35. 


Write for folder showing styles. 


Do you want to make 
good money? 


Agents easily make $10 to 
$30 a day—sometimes more— 


selling NOGAR Clothes, in 


spare time or regularly. 


A real opportunity for high 
grade men to earn high pay, 
wherever territory is open. 
Write now. 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. S-10, Reading, Pa. 
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A bathroom of refinement 
reflects your good taste 


Cthis beautifully 
illustrated free 
book will help 
you to have a 
charming and | 
modern bathroom } 


IMPORTANT 

THE Guarantee Certificate definitely in- 
sures the permanence of Fairfacts acces- 
sories as long as your building stands, 


F you are building or remodeling a bath- 
[ room, be sure to secure Fairfacts ac- 
cessories—the kind that make 
bathroom permanently beautiful. 


your 


Fairfacts 
Toothbrush Holder 
An example of a bath- 


room convenience you 
will always appreciate 


Your architect will tell you that Fair- 
facts accessories are what you should 
have. They may be installed in walls 
of any kind—tile, cement or plaster. 
With Fairfacts accessories, your bath- 
room will bea constant delight and their 
convenience will make a fresh appeal 
every day you live in your home. 

Fairfacts accessories are widely im1- 
tated and many of these imitations are of 
extremely poor quality. Fairfacts acces- 
sories are made by a special process that 
enables them to withstand temperature 
changes. Our Guarantee Certificate defi- 
nitely guarantees to you that the 
Fairfacts accessory it accompanies will 
preserve its gorgeous snow-white luster 
and remain free from cracks and stains 
as long as your house lasts. 


Fairfacts 
Sponge Holder 


Fairfacts accessories are 
firmly imbedded in the 
walls of your bathroom 


Send the coupon below for your free copy of 
“Permanent Beauty in Modern Bathroom Ac- 
cessories.’’ Its intriguing pictures and practical 
information will inspire you to have a bathroom 
that will be an enduring joy. The Fairfacts 
Company, Inc., Manufacturers, Dept. Q2, 
234-236 West 14th Street, New York City. 


Jairlacts 


Fairfacts Roll Paper 
Holder 
Fairfacts accessories 


have a beautiful snow- 
white glistening surface 


Permanently Bathroom bt 
B ea utiful ot f CCeSSOrVIES ro ee 


The convenience of 
Fairfacts accessories 
THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, Inc. ae ae 
Dept. Q2, 234-236 West 14th St., New York City. 

Please send me my Free Copy of “Permanent Beauty in Modern Bathroom 
Accessories’’ and special information about the Fairfacts Process which enables 
you to guarantee the lasting beauty of bathroom accessories as long as my 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
Ir witt aid you in 


creating a bathroom 
of lasting beauty. 


house stands. 
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BAD AUCKABY 


(Continued from Page 25) - 


should be a resident of Williamsville. What 
would Mrs. Horatio Huckaby—that is, 
Mrs. Good Huckaby—say? This Mrs. 
Huckaby, after many years of subordinate 
social activity, had risen to leadership im- 
mediately after her husband bought a 
motor car which had the front seat sep- 
arated from the rear seats by a glass parti- 
tion. Williamsville, which had great powers 
of resistance, could not withstand that at- 
tack. 

And now—to have Mrs. Good Huck- 
aby confused, even by strangers, with that 
shrill unseen harpy on the mountain! Good 
Huckaby shuddered, and he was a man 
who shuddered exclusively for himself. 

Good Huckaby foresaw, with that clarity 
of vision which distinguishes country bank- 
ers, that he would never have another 
hour’s peace of mind as long as this new 
Huckaby remained in the town. The dan- 
ger of getting their postal matter mixed was 
not important. Very likely Bad Huckaby’s 
mail was limited, and the postmaster would 
surely be good enough to deliver all mail to 
the bank for preliminary examination. But 
Bad Huckaby could trade on such a good 
name as the one he bore. It was a name 
that would get groceries and provisions 
anywhere in the county. Aman who would 
buy a shotgun on credit and then sell it to 
a deluded barber would not be likely to stop 
with shotguns. He might cultivate a taste 
for automobiles, real estate or objects of 
virtu. He might even There was 
nothing the vagabond could not do with such 
a name! 

At home that night, Good Huckaby 
found that Mrs. Huckaby agreed with him 
as to the extent and menace of this disaster. 
The bruit of catastrophe travels fast, and 
Mrs. Good Huckaby had already heard of 
the coming of another member of the 
Huckaby clan. Both were equally dis- 
tressed, both were equally fearful, both saw 
that something had to be done about it. 
They disagreed on only one point. Mrs. 
Good Huckaby said that the Huckabys 
were a family logically capable of producing 
a sample like Bad Huckaby and she had 
always suspected it. This assertion was 
vigorously denied. 

‘When it comes to that,’ said Good 
Huckaby, ‘‘everybody is related to every- 
body else. I dare say we’re all descended 
from Adam, aren’t we?”’ 

“Without a doubt,’’ admitted the lady. 
“But why go so far back? Your mother’s 
brother was a no-account. I’ve heard you 
say so yourself.’ 

““When it comes to that,’’ replied Good 
Huckaby testily, “‘the last I heard of your 
Uncle George was that he got into Mani- 
toba just as the officers arrived on the 
North Dakota state line.” 

Bad Huckaby, without having made a 
single overt motion, had already got his 
namesake into trouble. 

“Anyway, Annie,’ remarked Good 
Huckaby more modestly, after he had been 
put where he belonged, ‘‘we’ve got to move 
in this matter, and mighty gingerly too. If 
this man and his wife and brats ever get the 
notion that we’re trying to force them out 
of town, they’ll stick like beggar lice on a 
long-haired dog. It’s true we could have 
’em ejected from that shanty, but they 
might move down in the center of the town. 
Whereas, a little soft soap and kind treat- 
ment may do the business. Leave it to me.” 

Had there been any other way, Mrs. 
Good Huckaby would certainly not have 
left it to her husband. But there was no 
other way. 

Next day, just before noon, Bad Huckaby 
came into the bank. He did not enter the 
bank like a man used to entering banks. 
Watching him from behind the half-closed 
shutters, Good Huckaby saw his namesake 
pause on the marble steps and inspect the 
entrance with primitive caution, noting 
the great iron gates swung back against the 
walls and running his fingers contempla- 
tively along the brass plates which bore the 
name of the institution. Then Bad Huck- 
aby retreated to the edge of the sidewalk, 
and Good Huckaby had a sinking feeling 
that his visitor was retiring. But Bad 
Huckaby had only gone to spit. No human 
being is without his pride. Having shown 
that he had the instincts of a gentleman by 
not spitting on the marble steps, Bad Huck- 
aby came in. 

“Let him right in here, George,” said 
Good Huckaby quickly. ‘And get a cuspi- 
dor—a large one.” 


, 


e 


Having sat down and put his bro 
on the floor, Bad Huckaby approve; 
furnishings with an easy sweep of } 
and smiled receptively. : 

“T sent up for you, my friend, to 
little talk,’ began Good Huckaby 
was very good of you to come.” 

“T was coming down anyway,” } 
the other man cheerily. “I und 
there’s a feller down here that wan 
skins. Or maybe you buy skins and 

Good Huckaby, without knowi; 
actly why, resented the ugly word “ 
And he consciously resented this } 
familiarity. But he kept his 
admirably, and went on: \ 

“‘ After I left your little home yes; 
friend Huckaby, I began to think} 


ought to do something for si : 


you’re a man of independent spirit 
Huckabys are that—and I don’t n} 
insinuate that you can’t do for y} 
But my way of looking at things is i; 
should help each other. Now i 
be frightfully cold up there this 
I dread the idea of the health o 


worry about them.” a 
“T do worry about them. I can’ 
‘Now,’ I said to myself, ‘if I wer 
tied up with business affairs, where 
like to spend this coming winter? 
then I said, ‘Why, I’d like nothing) 
than to go to California.’ Inf 
younger man, I’d stay in Califo 
you, friend Huckaby, it’s a land o 
trees, of sparkling blue w; 
beautiful mountain peaks, g 
gardens—really almost a parad 
I was wondering now if you and 
were to—were to have ticke 
to you 
“T been there,” was the sudd 
“Tt ain’t so much.” 
Good Huckaby’s countenar 
perceptibly. He had been 2 
screwing up his courage to t 
this expense—three whole ti 
fornia, with pin money besides. It 
palling to think that the places 
away cost the most to get to, t 
course it is only natural, on anal 
to have this badly dressed man wi 
yellow mustaches decline to enjoy th 
painted picture and the free exeursil 
to decline with such quiet * 


was maddening. | 
However, Good Huckaby 
persuasive form. He flitted 
the Pacific Coast to the Gulf. 
and in a sense he was glad to 
the railway fare was so much 
“Some people don’t care for 
renewed the banker tactfully. * 
it’s a matter of taste. Nowa 
are going to Florida this win 
in Florida, and I can say fran 
had a fine little family like yo 
body were to offer me the chance t¢ 
there free of expense, and ma 
means 
“T don’t like Florida,” in 
guest. ‘“‘We been there.” 
Good Huckaby grew red ani 
ward a bit dizzily. He had no 
having to speak of Florida at. 
regarded California as the set 
Bad Huckaby and family hene 
fornia being thrust disdainfully | 
way and Florida being scrappe 
of old boots, Good Huckaby f 
waning powers. The next place tl 
occurred to him was Bermuda; | 
who brushed California off the 
you would swat a fly would 
stop at sinking Bermuda 
directed shot of what he was chewll 
sides, this vagabond had no doubt 
Bermuda, and didn’t care for It. 
“But—but may I ask, friend H 
why—why you don’t care ian 3 
and Florida, the way most people | 
“The climate is against a man 0! 
and gumption,” responded Bad H 


simply. a. 
The clock ticked awkwardly belo 
man spoke again. Then Bad Hucka 
up the word: 7 
“T tell you, Mr. Huckaby, whe 
eyes on that little shack up on” 
tain, I knew we’d struck what we 
looking for at last. Say, did you ne 
view from there yesterday? Grant 


(Continued on Page 129) 


tontinued from Page 126) 
duckaby had been so preoccupied 
gad not observed this asset of the 
fe groaned inwardly at the in- 
of paupers thinking about views. 
juckaby had become enthusiastic. 
sparkled with the fervor of youth, 
ie was nearly Good Huckaby’s 
\ut fifty. He proceeded: 
3 to Hannah, ‘Hannah, you can’t 
}. much’—said it just like that, 
¢, you can’t beat this much.’” 

hat did Hannah say?” asked 
ekaby, not that he cared, but to 


ian’t say anything.” Then, after 
the visitor added, ‘‘But she liked 
i Be you married?” 


are hell,’’ commented the guest, 
mally. ““T suppose our wives 
the same most ways, likely.”’ 
sduckaby was too stout, too un- 
a man, to invite much more of 
had an uneasy feeling about his 


ssure. 
jabout that matter of me going to 
or Floridy or somewhere,’”’ con- 
id Huckaby, easing one of his long 
the edge of the chair, ‘‘I was onto 
ze right away, friend Huckaby. 
« because my name is the same as 


‘eis our motter. We don’t pay no 
ls, nor have no pink teas at our 
wnybody is welcome to our grub 
jot any, but they can come or stay 
sI. I’m a man that has always 
not bothering nobody. I wouldn’t 
‘passing myself off for you. It’s 
both got the same name, but that 
ult, be it? If I get any letters or 
meant for you, I’ll send them 
g, and we won’t let the children 
over neither. Any time you want 
ishing or hunting, you come along 
and bring any friends you want.” 
is a long talk for the thin Huck- 
‘ently, for his voice broke and 
‘toward the end. Before Good 
‘could collect his spilled senses, 
‘r had picked up his: hat, glided 
he door and was gone. 

ord!” said Good Huckaby, press- 
i hands against his forehead. “I 
id this in addition to my other 

hat’ll Annie say now?” 

oved, Good Huckaby’s fears were 
lustified. Bad Huckaby, in spite 
ld, inoffensive exterior, had his 
’s. For one thing, he had the 
¢meeption of the system of private 
|. He had never generalized about 
yas not an intellectual communist. 
2 was only reminded of it by see- 
of poultry which had strayed out 
f the owner, or a ham left un- 
utside a butcher shop, or a likely 
ig. He had great magnetic power 


* weakness had to do with alco- 
lant. There were not supposed 
such stimulants in Williamsville. 
reeful nephews of the devil had 
# converting shellac, hair tonic, 
‘remedies and stewed shavings 
tages which brought the pave- 
er to the eye of the potator. 
week after his arrival in Williams- 
'Huckaby strolled down to the 
%~ acquainted with the knot of 
ho hung around the Gem Eating 
Pool Parlor, drank something 
brown bottle, and started for 
4 billiard cue, an apple pie and 
_At the corner of Maple Street 
he gave the apple pie to an utter 
vho happened to be the Method- 


He woke up hungry and: 
wondering what sort of man 
strate might be. Bad Huck- 
ate with three kinds of local 
who said ten days; those 
ollars or ten days, and those 
ollars and ten days. 
time Bad Huckaby had 
Kfast, Good Huckaby had 
4pprised of the sad mischance 
nesake. The distressed banker 
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deserted a stack of wheat cakes and a 
steaming cup of coffee, and moved to his 
own rescue, or, more truly, toward the 
salvage of his honored name. He swore 
feebly as he went. 

“Now look here, Mr. Huckaby,’’ sug- 
gested the constablesagely, when the banker 
had burst in upon him and unburdened his 
mind, “if I was you I’d let the law take its 
course. I know just how you feel about 
this feller, on account of him bearing your 
name; but nobody around town would ever 
think of your getting pickled and wearing 
two hats. A few jail sentences will push 
this feller out of town sort of automatically.” 

It was good counsel; but Good Huckaby 
was not in the mood to receive it. He wasa 
worried man. A reputation, in the country, 
sits always on the edge of a volcanic crater. 
Gossips and facetious buffoons, thought 
Good Huckaby, never tire of clacking over 
such incidents. Good tidings have only 
pinfeathers, but evil news has a spread of 
wings like the albatross. The local news- 
paper would print: 

“Horatio Huckaby—not the well-known 
and respected banker, but a shiftless person 
of the same name—was arrested last Thurs- 
day, charged with drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct.”’ 

That would be all very good. But people 
have a way of not digesting what they read. 
They get a splatter of words and put them 
together as it suits their whimsey. In 
Bennet Mills, ten miles away, the report 
would probably be that Horatio Huckaby, 
the well-known banker of Williamsville, 
was found throwing a billiard cue at street 
lamps and was taken into custody. At the 
county seat, a distance of thirty miles, the 
news would be to the effect that Horatio 
Huckaby, the well-known banker, after 
murderously assaulting several innocent 
bystanders, set fire to the town hall and 
Jumped into Papoosie Lake. Good Huck- 
aby had observed how news reports fatten 
in transit. He wanted no publicity what- 
ever for his name. 

“This thing has got to be fixed up,” he 
said confidentially. “This vagabond is 
nothing to me, but my good name is. 
*Tisn’t as though he had committed any 
high crime anyway. Turn him loose with a 
good lecture. He hasn’t got a penny and 
his family would only suffer.” 

It was done. And thereby began a 
habit—a habit on the part of Good Huck- 
aby of protecting Bad Huckaby from the 
results of his disorders, and a habit on the 
part of Bad Huckaby to expect to be so 
protected. 

Good Huckaby grew plainly thinner, and 
his hair began to gray at a rapid rate. He 
talked strangely and jerkily in his sleep—a 
curious medley in which appeared fre- 
quently the name of “that feller,”’ meaning 
the thin Huckaby, and also of oil wells, 
green sand and domes—the latter refer- 
ences not being clear to Mrs. Huckaby, who 
heard the nocturnal monologues. 

Sometimes Bad Huckaby was merely in- 
toxicated and horizontal. Sometimes he 
was intoxicated and abusive to the police. 
Sometimes he varied his activities by catch- 
ing trout out of season or potting a deer in 
the forbidden months. 

The constable got into the habit of tele- 
phoning to Good Huckaby before the 
distant relative was arrested. For example: 

“Hello, is that you, Mr. Huckaby? Well, 
this is Constable Barrows My 

““What’s he done now?” 

“Stole a pig. I thought I’d better let 
you know.” 

“How do you know he stole it?””? Good 
Huckaby would ask wearily. 

“Well, the pig is missing.” 

“T suppose that’s good enough evidence,” 
the banker would answer. ‘‘ Well, Jules, 
find out about it, but don’t bring the case 
into court. You know. Find out about it 
and let me know. I’ll see what I can do. 
I can’t have any publicity.” 

All this began to have a distinctly evil 
effect upon Bad Huckaby. He had been a 
humble man, a self-reliant man, a man who 
always did his own running away from the 
sheriffs. Now he began to be proud and 
haughty. He began to fall.in love with 
himself, so to speak. He adopted a manner 
of contumacy toward the constable and 
toward the victims of his depredations. 
Whereas he had always had a decent con- 
cealment of his violations of the game laws, 
as respectable poachers should, now he was 
likely to fish a brook in September in plain 
view of the road. The mounting pride was 
contagious. Mrs. Bad Huckaby took in a 
few washings—and kept the lingerie and 
handkerchiefs. The Bad Huckaby children 
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ranged through the country, despoiling it 
as the Assyrians plundered helpless do- 
minions. 

You could perceive the unpleasant 
change in the very face of Bad Huckaby. 
Formerly his yellow mustaches had drooped, 
as becomes a man of no property and little 
furniture. He now began twisting them on 
the ends to make them point sidewise— 
worse, it was even as though he intended to 
make them curl upward. His eyes, which 
had been as free from malice as those of a 
stray dog, took on a touch of guile. He put 
on conversational airs. He began to utter 
such blasphemies as, “Go and complain to 
the police if you want to. I got influential 
friends, I have.” 

But the worst sign of degeneration, taking 
Bad Huckaby for what he was, lay in his 
assumption of a brisk and businesslike man- 
ner. In former times he could travel all 
day without giving any annoying impres- 
sion of doing anything or going anywhere. 
He was a man gifted by Nature in the art 
of idling so artistically and spontaneously 
that he seemed a part of the landscape. 
Nowadays, under the protection of Good 
Huckaby, he was as offensively active as a 
house fly in late summer. He was even 
seen walking fast. 

The truth was, Bad Huckaby was now- 
adays making moonshine, and selling it. 
He bought a new hat. This made Williams- 
ville suspicious. The smell of hot mash 
floated down the mountainside on lazy 
breezes. Ata certain spot not far from the 
Huckaby homestead smoke was seen to 
rise day after day. Then it became gen- 
erally known that Bad Huckaby was boot- 
legging. 

The more moonshine Bad Huckaby 
made, the less he drank. The less he drank, 
the more he made. Mrs. Bad Huckaby 
appeared on the streets of Williamsville 
with a purple parasol and suéde shoes. The 
Bad Huckaby children attended the drug- 
store soda fountain and had elaborate con- 
fections with chopped nuts and sliced 
bananas on them. They intimated that pop 
was doing well. 

Pop was doing very well, but he had lost 
his soul. His shotgun rusted on the wall. His 
rifle became clogged with dust. His fishing 
tackle no longer knew the loving grip and 
the swish and the thrill that came with 
hooking a scrappy two-pounder. The pic- 
turesque shirts and underwear which had 
stuffed the window holes of the shack gave 
way to conventional panes. Ina fit of mad 
pride, Bad Huckaby was even heard to say 
that he intended to buy the shack—or at 
least to pay somebody rent for it. He had 
lost his soul. He was no better than any 
other lawbreaker. And it was because he 
was being protected, covered, upheld and 
otherwise demoralized by Good Huckaby. 

Of course, the moonshining operations 
brought Bad Huckaby into conflict with 
the prohibition authorities. Hitherto he 
had merely flouted the town, the county 
and the state. But this was a Federal mat- 
ter. That did not bother Bad Huckaby. 
But it bothered Good Huckaby greatly. 
For the banker was not sure of his power in 
such an instance. 

“Can’t you stop him, Horatio?” asked 
Mrs. Good Huckaby, with a touch of nerv- 
ous shrillness which reminded the banker 
of the female voice he had heard within the 
shack that first day he saw his namesake. 
“You must stop him, Horatio. Just think, 
if the city newspapers should print about 
‘Horatio Huckaby’ being arrested for boot- 
legging.” 

“Tt’s awful, Annie,” moaned Good Huck- 
aby dismally.- “I’ve tried to stop him. 
He’s hopeless. He’s got no sense of de- 
cency, and don’t know how to tell the 
truth. He keeps saying he’s quit and 
broken his still, and then we find that he’s 
simply moved it to some other place on the 
mountain. Good Lord, haven’t I thought 
of it, Annie? ‘Huckaby the bootlegger!’ 
Don’t I see those headlines every time I try 
to go to sleep at night? I tell you I can’t 
stand this, along with my other worries.”’ 

But Good Huckaby was capable of stand- 
ing much more than he himself suspected. 
He soon had the opportunity of finding this 
out. 

A pair of unimposing men ranged across 
West Mountain one day, climbed to a good 
eminence and squinted around. One of the 
men had a pair of field glasses, with which 
he swept the mountainside. A bouquet of 
flesh-colored smoke curled upward into the 
vision of the glasses. 

“T guess he’s over there,” said the pros- 
pector to his companion. ‘‘Take a look!” 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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¢ that’s it, I expect. Is he the kind 

i who will put up a fight?” 

rsay not. If he does get gay, we’ll 
» 


‘uckaby hadn’t the least intention 
ggay. He had achieved too great 
wf his important immunity to en- 
a brawl with prohibition officers. 
why should he? He was a pro- 
Jan. He had influential friends, as 
arned to proclaim. When the two 
-injected themselves suddenly into 
‘ishing atmosphere of distiller’s 
nd cautiously made ready for a 
mergency, Bad Huckaby merely 
jp from his work and saluted, 
ow be ye?”’ 
e all right,’”’ responded one of the 
icetiously. ‘‘Hoping you are the 
‘remain yours truly. Nice little 
1 got here. What’s your capacity, 
kaby?”’ 
7s my’ what?” asked Bad Huck- 


’s your capacity? I mean, how 
1 you make in a day?” 
joout five gallons.” 
little still. Made it yourself, I 
| Color it?” 


with bark.”’ 
» interested in such work. Ever 
ff these things?”’ The officer ex- 
ilver shield attached to one of his 
‘My friend here has one of them 
re prohibition officers. Take this 
friend—we don’t get rough unless 
30.” 
ackaby scrutinized the metal em- 
authority. 
a he commented admiringly. 
drink?” 
e just want your company,” was 
“Can you come now, or had we 
it till you get the still ready to go 
tself?”’ 
ickaby grinned. “’Course I’ll go 
h ye,’ he acknowledged. “But 
now, flat, it won’t do ye no good. 
iential friends, I have.” 
tbody has,’’ admitted the other 
dly. “And sometimes they make 
sometimes they don’t. You’ve got 
ance to find out. If you're pack- 
lay it on the ground, will you?” 
I ain’t that kind,” said Bad 
' “T got a shotgun in the corner 
lus bring it along for a chance on 
da'tridge or so. - We'll stop 
10use and see ma. I just want to 
m arrested. She likes to know. 
worry a lot.” 
we'll stop at the house with you. 
ple of kids, haven’t you? That’s 
y for that, Huckaby.” 
ou needn’t be,” responded Bad 
' “Tt’ll be all right.” 
the great surprise of the two pro- 
ifficers, it so developed. They 
d Huckaby in the local lockup, 
eturned to the mountainside and 
oe of the appointments and fur- 
of the small distillery there. 
sjointed, dismembered and other- 
d the efficiency of Bad Huckaby’s 
and having collected several jugs 
johns of 
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this is Wardwell. .. . Yes. . . . Iun- 
derstand you took that Huckaby feller today. 
Didn’t have any trouble with him, I sup- 
pose. No, I thought you wouldn’t. Where 
is he? Uh-huh, I see. Well now, George, a 
little information has come in that makes it 
seem—ah—inadvisable to push this case. 
I'll tell you frankly how it stands. It seems 
that this Huckaby feller has got the same 
identical name as the leading banker in 
the town there—Horatio Huckaby. It’s a 
name just queer enough so that the banker 
is afraid that it will do him a lot of damage. 
He says this bootlegger is no relation of his, 
except that away back somewhere in the 
family they had the same great-grandfather 
or something like that. He’s been a regular 
pest to this other Horatio Huckaby, I take 
it, and the banker is almost out of his head. 
I’ve been with him all the afternoon, and 
the poor man is almost in a nervous col- 
lapse. He’s a most respectable man, and 
I’m inclined to see his angle on the affair. 
You know how the newspapers get names 
and people balled up sometimes. I can 
see it might do the other Huckaby a lot of 
damage. 

“We don’t want to get respectable, decent 
people into trouble. The banker assures 
me that he can take means to keep this 
bootlegger out of further mischief. At least, 
he wants us to lay off until somehow he 
can get the bootlegger out of his town and 
into some other place far enough so that 
it won’t hurt him—and then he says he 
hopes we'll put him away for life. Do you 
get this? All right. 

“Now I’ll tell you what you and Henry 
better do. You crate up that evidence and 
send it in to the office with a full report, and 
we'll keep it hanging over that Huckaby 
feller’s head. If he shows any signs of slip- 
ping, we’ll send him away for a stretch that 
will make Rip Van Winkle’s sleep look like 
acat nap. Get that? Well, I’ll take the 
responsibility. You boys done good. 
Bye-bye.”’ 

Bad Huckaby’s only comment, when 
they opened the door of the lockup and 
pushed him out, was, ‘‘I tried to save you 
men all that trouble. I told ye how it 
would be, didn’t I?” 

“You go home to your wife and kids and 
keep away from this moonshine or you'll 
land in Atlanta or somewhere,” suggested 
one of the officers, not unkindly. “The only 
safe place for a poor man in the bootlegging 
business is on the drinking end. If it kills 
them, they get a lot of sympathy. If they 
only go blind, they can sell lead pencils or 
pick up a living with an accordion.” 

The warning fell upon a pair of proud, 
unhearing ears. Bad Huckaby strutted. 
He had flouted the local authorities and the 
state authorities, and now he had whipped 
the United States Government. There was 
only the League of Nations left—and Bad 
Huckaby had not heard of it. He, who had 
been so modest, so timid, so inoffensive in 
his primitive uselessness, was so blown with 
vanity that he began to talk back to his 
wife. When Good Huckaby approached 
him with a generous plan to settle Bad 
Huckaby somewhere in the Middle West, 
the latter replied with rudeness and inso- 
lence. He bought himself a suit with a 
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Norfolk jacket, with leather buttons on the 
pockets, and began to be shaved at the 
barber shop. He saw a buck deer grazing 
near the house one day and did not even rise 
from his seat. 


Again the two prohibition officers ranged 
across West Mountain, and spied a curl of 
smoke rising from the trees. 

“Yes, he’s at it again, Henry,” said the 
one with the field glass. “Our tip was 
right. When was it we pinched Huckaby 
before?” 

Henry consulted a memorandum book. 

“Last October—the twentieth—about 
six months ago.” 

“Watch his right hand when we go in, 
Henry. These birds get funny ideas about 
things the longer they stay in the business.” 

“Hello,” said Bad Huckaby shortly, 
when the men entered the wooden shack. 
“You here again bothering around?” 

His voice no longer had the old friendly 
timbre. He was like a hardware dealer 
interrupted by an unwelcome salesman. 

““Come on now, and no vaudeville,’’ re- 
plied one of the officers. 

Prohibition officers, too, grow callous and 
unimaginative in the course of their work. 

“Tt won’t do ye no good,” persisted Bad 
Huckaby. 

“Leave that to us. Step lively now.” 

They went to the village lockup. 

“T demand the right to telephone a friend 
of mine,’’ blathered Bad Huckaby bellig- 
erently. 

“All right, you can. Who do you want 
to telephone to?”’ 

“My friend Horatio Huckaby, president 
of the Williamsville National Bank,” said 
Bad Huckaby with a leer. 

“Tf you can get him on the telephone, 
you’ve got a chance to earn a fat reward 
offered by a detective agency,” replied the 
officer Henry with a grin. “Your friend 
Horatio, the banker, oozed out of town yes- 
terday morning, after making the assets of 
the bank look like Russian rubles. He was 
interested in oil wells in Texas. Everybody 
that had money in the bank was interested 
in oil wells too—only they didn’t know it. 
Funny nobody ever thought of the real 
reason why your friend banker didn’t want 
any publicity by having your name get 
mixed with his. He didn’t want any at- 
tention called to himself at all! The bank 
examiner was due to call today, so Horatio 
mit yesterday. Want to telephone anybody 
else?”’ 

“We—stole money from the bank?” 
faltered Bad Huckaby dizzily. “You say— 
he’s run away?” 

“That’s it.” 

“Gosh, what a crook!’’ went on Bad 
Huckaby after a while. ‘I never did have 
much use for that feller—thought there was 
something shady about him. And now he’s 
run away with the bank’s money! Lord, 
you can’t trust anybody these days!” 


Two newspaper men, who had come to 
Williamsville to report the defalcation and 
flight of the recently respected banker, Ho- 
ratio Huckaby, heard that anotherman of the 
same name was in the town lockup, charged 
with violating the prohibition amendment. 

“That’s funny,” 
said one of them. 
“Same name— 
same day. Let’s go 
over and talk with 
him. It’ll make a 
good story.” 

Being inter- 
viewed, Bad Huck- 
aby said—a good 
deal. It was the 
first time he had 
ever been inter- 
viewed and he liked 
the sensation. In 
conclusion he im- 
pressed earnestly 
upon thenewspaper 
men this wish: 

“Boys, don’t for 
goodness’ sake get 
me mixed up with 
the other Horatio 
Huckaby, the one 
that stole money 
from the bank. We 
got the same name, 
but we’re no rela- 
tion. I. got a wife 
and two children, 
and I wouldn’t for 
the world have ’em 
dragged into such a 
mess as that,” 
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FROM AN OLD HOUSE 
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he walked, I was certain, not on the floors 
of today so much as on the wide oak boards 
he was putting into the Dower House. 
Spoken to he would come slowly out of the 
abstractions I understood so well. He’d ar- 
rive from the station in a hired automobile, 
in a black overcoat and uncompromising 
derby hat; and, his face smooth and con- 
cerned, go over every detail of our opera- 
tions. When he conferred with Mr. Farra 
the two grave low voices would sound in a 
careful harmony of agreement never, any- 
how on the surface, broken. 

Wooden horses supported a door laid to 
form a table and the layers of plans they 
studied and discussed. They would go 
away together for a supplementary meas- 
urement and return with Mr. Okie embel- 
lished by his thoughtful frown and Mr. 
Farra plunged in a mental arithmetic. The 
fireplace in the hallroom, it had been de- 
cided, was to be swung out at an angle to 
the wall. It was still set in its original 
paneling; some of that, an inch or two, 
must be sacrificed for the changed entrance 
to the dining room; and the question of 
what would be lost, what might be retained, 
was as momentous to them, to Dorothy 
and me, as the probabilities of the fortunes 
of the war. We, of course, were opposed to 
any loss of the first simple woodwork; but, 
bringing out their steel tapes to the pro- 
posed line, they showed us that here it was 
inescapable. 


Probably, when they had gone, we con- 
tinued to sit on the kegs before the re- 
plenished fire, the activity of our interest 
and questions, our half-voiced protests, 
sunk in reflection. I remember that Dor- 
othy asked me why the fireplace had to be 
moved at all, and my own doubt of the 
necessity; but without the assistance of 
memory I’m certain that I explained it to 
both her and myself very fully. I was in the 
position of a man who had invited a com- 
pany on an excursion which promised to 
have been ill-considered and who was 
forced to uphold it by manufactured as- 
surances. Whenever I most happily felt 
that what we were doing was entirely jus- 
tified such a question as the shifting of the 
fireplace occurred to attack my peace of 
mind. 

Dorothy, who had to an extraordinary 
degree the power of attachment to a place, 
never lost her regret at seeing go, one after 
the other, the familiar aspects of her house. 
She actually suffered, as though it were an 
operation upon herself, when the chair rail 
in the dining room was ripped away; and 
now, with the Dower House a lovely unity, 
when a piece of that railing went into a fire 
she spoke of it with a personal affection. 
For her it was too much like infidelity, or 
even murder, to be enjoyed: she would 
love a wall and keep a window of sunlight 
in her thoughts for life. She regarded the 
things she owned, her clothes and the chairs 
and baskets and jars of preserves and vases, 
as having individuality; if they had be- 
longed to her they were welded into the in- 
divisible whole of her existence; and she 
insisted, when it was possible, in saving 
them from the common fate that destined 
inanimate objects to be, sooner or later, 
débris. 

I was never very adroit on high ladders 
or on single planks laid over space; an 
through this period, when the house was 
almost wholly an affair of ladders and ex- 
posed depths, I was mainly confined to the 
solider places. If Mr. Okie demanded my 
attention in the airy region of the second 
story, and it couldn’t be avoided, I’d awk- 
wardly ascend, give a hurried glance at 
what concerned us, and then scramble 
down, undignified and annoyed, to the 
earth. Dorothy was better at this; and, 
while I stayed by the fire, she would explore 
above and call down to me, in clear excited 
tones, her momentous discoveries. Then 
leaving, perhaps with the new moon sharp 
like a curved gold wire in the cold green 
ether over the darkened golf course, we’d 
lock the one door that was practicable 

and hide the key under a triangular board 
out of public knowledge and reach. 

Every afternoon I went out and watched 
a labor going forward, it seemed to me, 
without a sign of progress or accomplish- 
ment. There was literally nothing that I 
could realize being done; and at times the 
workmen wouldn’t appear at all—they 
were waiting for material, Mr. Farra would 
explain; or I’d see carpenters who had 
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grown familiar to me engaged first } 
Episcopalian and then the other ct; 
in West Chester. At this, totally y 
rienced in the problems of labor ar| 


and, calling Mr. Farra from a high si 
ing on a green stone wall, ask why 1 
had been taken away from me. 

His answers, in a voice slightly ¢ 
choly, were always reasonable; by: 
didn’t affect my arbitrary impatien) 
call his attention to the need for hui; 


then occupying would soon expire 
have to hunt for another; a search sje 
difficult in West Chester, where dill 
convenient for us, at the north endl 
town, were greatly desired. “Why 
would demand, “do you think we 
back our place? Will it be early ne), 
mer?” But Mr. Farra couldn’t 
that—it must depend, he’d repeat, n 
millwork, on the weather, on the 1} 
on the plastering. He was very pa 
in his replies and in his patience, ar't 
was nothing in the world to be ga’a 
anger. The anger would evapora, 
grown pleasant and hopeful, I’dasli 
he would be at work on the Dowel 
again the following Monday. Thata 
plan, he’d admit; yes, Monday wod 
about see them back—if the fn 
come. 
__ When, in the morning, the work: 
rived they deposited a row of til 
boxes beside their coats hung fro 
and got judiciously into overall 
carpenters, I soon learned, had th 
boxes of tools, which they carefully 
every afternoon on leaving; and 
ning work, they’d slip the implemi 
quired next into the pockets and 
overalls. 
This was my first experience wil) 
bers of a trade: I had been familt 
the fact, the existence, of carpenter) 
seen them vaguely, in the distan} 
never before had I known one by | 
name; never had I watched them 
tering. It seemed to me, for mé¢ 
appropriate exact temperament, i 
calling: they dealt in a tangible, at 
able, material—wood, relatively 
fashion and work, and to a purpos} 


plotted so securely, they were 
an ultimate responsibility. ! 
I watched a carpenter take off t) 
molding of the paneling around | 
place that was to be moved, and, a 
leverage that was too sharp, too su 
such old white pine, he split anc 
ruined it. In a painful annoyan 
that, with the molding in his hand! 
regarding it with a profound and 
tachment, a gentle questioning 
When, recovering some of my equ 
I spoke, impatient of his carelessne 
plain he thought me to be sligl 
tional. 1 
He showed me, illustrated in pal 
how the accident had happened, | 
returned to his occupation, phil! 
and silent, his jaw working rhythn 
a section of tobacco twisted frot 
that, projecting from his bé 
showed the consistency of molass 
Fully aware of what profanely ! 
of him I began to be interested in 
able attitude toward me, his opin! 
I couldn’t imagine that it was 
He regarded me, most likely, as a 
living in a great and undeserved I 
writing he’d put on the plane of 
medicine by the sale of which ane 
would have become fabulously ri¢ 


For a great many years I had he 
unions and the actions, under 
workmen bitterly assailed; but 
nothing in my experience to JUS 
condemnation. We had, 
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¥f labor, only the slightest sugges- 
strike—the carpenters demanded 
crease in their hourly rate based 
ion they could get more than 
by. It seemed reasonable, I told 
a, and the raised scale of payment 
But the interpretation of 
urs, of an eight-hour day, I could 
iderstand; the preparations for 
work, for example, which were 
rried, formed a part of the time 
or labor; and fifteen minutes’ work 
left on Friday afternoon to make 
y Saturday. 
lways worked for myself, a day— 
nights—without hours, ceaselessly 
d I couldn’! accustom myself to 
ytaneous release of an appointed, 
ad, time. However, the men I was 
1 were not, in the same sense, 
{or themselves. Their part in the 
‘ouse was the time they put into 
,e ultimate value, to them, of what 
| ay in a measurable application of 
jas. Their unique abilities and in- 
ere more implied than essential. 
sonal, signed, pride they had in 
le I couldn’t determine; to me 
ly did was usually more skillful, 
utifully cut and joined, than not. 
scinating to watch the swift un- 
xecuracy with which nails were 
, preliminary fixing tap and then 
‘rive of the hammer swung loosely 
wrist. 
ad this about them, though, that 
‘given to a sustained pessimism— 
red what they were engaged on, 
Jd meet them tomorrow, and the 
t large, without approval. They 
‘taken advantage of, they hinted 
a thousand ways, by contractors 
ry stores and the weather. I was 
tolearn that carpentry was a very 
r occupation, because of the ex- 
variations of heat and cold. Saw- 
men consumption. They told me 
ry cold days when I was deep in 
with a casual sweater under the 
veralls, they were obviously the 


th I often tried I was never suc- 
getting from them any admiration 
ad dignity and simplicity of my 
‘e most they managed was an ex- 
{tempered surprise at the sum of 
’ Two hundred, that’s old! I ex- 
urther ‘that I wanted what we 
ast as well for another two cen- 
continue the same integrity of 
ship and materials, but they heard 
gut responding interest. Their 
on, it was clear, gave them no 


th they were mainly silent, eating 
es of bread and meat, squares of 
ke, and drinking prepared coffee 
uum bottles; after 
ttitudes of perfected 
ey smoked pipes and 
4 pipes and never, 
rare instances, ciga- 
fa cigar made its ap- 
twas lighted, smoked 
ninutes and then laid 
a workbench or con- 
sdge, where it stayed 
aeglected for an hour 
It was started again 
iside, very often until 
day. Or else, practi- 
onsumed, it accom- 
: Owner home in his 
ie. 
lan one of the carpen- 
utomobiles, and they 
1¢ hill into West Ches- 
vith the less fortunate. 
Tie-looking open car, 
red, had come from 
it was the home, the 
the man who pos- 
ie went from city to 
Ing nowhere longer 
gle piece of work or 
‘mood dictated. 
later that I came to 
‘Masons, the stone- 
1d to learn that they 
now, Italians. They 
mpler than the car- 
tally different in dis- 
by comparison they 
ne, Tony— 
er, I found, in the 
T Italian colony— 
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notable moustache. He carried his dusty 
working garb with an infallible dignity 
and gave impressive attention to what- 
ever I said. He kept from the country of 
his birth its respect for the landowners; 
and, in consequence, his manner was scru- 
pulously polite and assured; he knew what 
to give, in a social sense, and what to expect. 
He had his place in life, his profession of 
stonecutting; they were fixed, just as my su- 
perior position was fixed; and, in that way 
freed from petty envy or vain rebellion, he 
took it for granted that my qualities were as 
admirable, my understanding as just, as his. 
There was, in him, none of the restless dis- 
content of the more American workmen, 
the restlessness which was held.to be so 
nationally invaluable and to lead possibly 
to the Presidency. At least, there was none 
I could see. He had left Italy before the 
present reforms, the ascendancy of the 
people; his heritage was purely feudal; 
and for a tranquil space of years he had 
lived undisturbed, with his own nationality, 
in a pastoral town. 

He was prodigiously serious at his work, 
and got an endless pleasure from his situa- 
tion of authority: he measured and selected 
stones dramatically and set them with an 
air of tremendous importance, with large 
gestures and half-audible computations, as 
though an audience, critical but apprecia- 
tive, were about him. When I appeared in 
the afternoon he raised his hat; it was in 
his hand when I talked to him; and his face, 
illuminated by both earnestness and a 
smile, gave me a stronger reassurance than 
the familiar faces of friendship or even of 
love. It was so apparent that his nature 
was utterly candid. 

Frank, equally capable and a master ma- 
son, was more distant with me. When I 
consulted him he listened with an air that 
anything which took him from his labor was 
an error to be endured in silence. He was 
small and very brown, and never, even at 
lunch, talkative. He stayed longer at the 
Dower House than Tony, he was one of the 
last workmen there; and, fitting the flag- 
stones wheeled to him from where they were 
shaped by his assistant—a Herculean figure 
in a mold wholly classic—he looked as 
though he had been left, forgotten, from an 
operation long ago at an end. Yes, he was 
like a ghost lingering out of the confusion, 
which had once seemed so hopeless, of my 
house. 

There were other Italians, under the su- 
pervision of one or the other of the two Mr. 
McCormicks, but they have gone from 
memory. The McCormicks, resembling 
Mr. Farra, had a way of vanishing tempo- 
rarily for other work; but when Tony 
didn’t appear I'd hurry into West Chester 
and protest, demand hisreturn. I thought 
perhaps without a shadow of reason, that 
Tony, too, wanted to stay with me; that, 
as long as possible, he regarded me as the, 
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_as his, boss. A piece of vanity fanned in me 
by Tony’s attitude which I accepted and 
expanded into the réle, in steel and velvet, 
of a feudal patron. 


However, the house, against my illogical 
but disturbing fears, did progress; an order 
began to appear out of the piles of earth and 
stone and lumber; the building was visibly 
advanced. The floors had a solid if un- 
finished covering, there were informal but 
practicable stairways, and the roof of cy- 
press shingles was on; it was on and already 
white with a fall of snow—it had settled 
into the first of the seasons which would 
darken, weather, the wood. Cypress lasted 
a great many years, it was spoken of as 
eternal; and, gazing upward, at where the 
snow lay in a clear frozen rim on the roof’s 
edge, I was glad that I hadn’t compromised 
ie more economical and common shin- 
gles. 

The little square building back of the 
dwelling itself, where the garden tools and 
firewood were to be kept, went up layer by 
layer, identical in color and pattern with 
the main wall; and an exterior doorway at 
the other end of the house was filled in, the 
edges broken irregularly into the surround- 
ing stonework. It was a door with wide 
steps, facing the west; and we had sat 
there often, watching the day retreat down 
the road between the maple trees and wil- 
lows. But the week after it was gone, 
when the steps had been moved, I could 
scarcely believe it had existed. I examined 
the wall for traces of its presence, but none 
remained: the light, the air, from it were 
being restored by a widening of the win- 
dows. 

That had happened in every room—the 
windows made a light wider; and at once 
the interior was different. The Dower 
House had been dark in winter—except 
when the snow threw up against the ceil- 
ings its intensified reflected whiteness— 
and on rainy days, and the first change we 
planned was in the correction of that. But 
I had been unprepared for the flood of win- | 
ter sunlight that gave the rooms a greater | 
luminosity and apparent size. Some of the 
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—the Basis of the 
Lewis Leadership 


LEWIS leadership was not built in 
a day. It is founded upon nearly 
a third of a century of craftsman- 
ship ideals and steadfast thinking 
in quality terms; building those 
ideals and quality into (not on) 
Lewis Homes; building that lasting 
satisfaction behind the siding, shin- 
gles and plaster where it isn’t seen 
but where it expresses itself in the 
unabated comfort and sturdiness 
you get during the second 20 years 
—free from the usual creaks and 
sags. 


past, the years settled like dust, had been | 
driven away. The house wasn’t as thought- | 
ful, as peacefully brooding, as formerly. | 
The memories, the influence, of the other, | 
the farness of the past, retreated with the | 
shadows. It was all more active now, 
brighter and less calm. 

In the beginning, for a century almost, 
what heat the house had was as scant as it 
was valuable—a warmth around the open 
fires, but none elsewhere. Going to bed 
then, and getting up, was a frigid business. 
Glass was scarce, the panes small; and al- 
together little windows were a practical 
necessity. There was a limited need for 
light through the day—the rooms were 
cooler shut against the summer than 
opened~-and small knowledge 
of the sheer value of air. At 
night, with tallow dips, the tal- 
low in minute hanging betty 
lamps, and the unsteady flicker 
of burning logs, the Dower 
House must have held a fine 
gloom. But not, in those eve- 
nings, for long—sleep soon fol- 
lowed the setting of the sun. 
There were no diversions, no 
books, no casual conversations, 
after dark. The dark itself, the 
dimness of the wavering flames, 
attended to that. And outside 
there were, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, no roads. 

When the pins were thrust 
home above the latches, the 
doors, the house, was fastened 
upon a forest hardly broken by 
the settlement on the Delaware 
River; it was closed against 
Indians, the Lenni-Lenape, not, 
in spite of Penn, always benev- 
olent; slipping into the night 
it was absorbed in a silence 
that, emphasized by the wind 
in the trees, the nocturnal ani- 
mals, reached across the conti- 
nent from ocean to ocean, and 
from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It’s impossible now 
to conceive of such a silence, 
such a deep resonant hush. 
How soon it vanished! 

Some of it, as late as the im- 
mediate present, I was driving | 
back into lost times by making | 
the windows of my house larger. 
And we were, I’m afraid, very 

(Continued on Page 141) | 


If this super-quality cost you 
more, you might hesitate — but it 
doesn’t. Our factory-direct prices 
and factory cutting plus our help- 
ful service, guarantee you four dis- 
tinct savings. 


The beautiful Book of Homes, 
1925 Edition, showing photo- 
graphs and floor plans of 100 dis- 
tinctive designs, Colonials, English 
types, Bungalows, Cottages, etc., 
tells all about the famous Lewis 
money-saving plan and personal 
service. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING Co, 
Established 1894 Bay City, Mich. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CoO. 

Dept. B, Bay City, Mich. 
Please send me your Book of Lewis Homes 
showing over 100 beautiful photographic 
views of Lewis Homes with floor plans, for 
which I enclose 25¢ (stamps or coin). 


Name 
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“Let's see what there is to this tes: 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON. OHIO 


She HOOVER 


It BEATS--. as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


+ The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


In many a home the man of the family is learning, for 
the first time, why his rugs wear out years too soon. 
And his wife has discovered, to her chagrin, that 
despite the time and hard work she has devoted to 
sweeping, her rugs are far from clean. 

She has seen dirt—an embarrassing amount of it— 
tapped out of one of her “clean” rugs with the 
handle of an ordinary table-knife in the hands of 
her husband. 

How did it happen? He had been reading a Hoover 
advertisement. Suddenly, he jumped up with the 
remark, “Let’s see what there is to this test.” And 
they both saw! 

In her heart she welcomed the outcome. For had 
she not done her utmost with the cleaning utensils 
provided her? . 

But they were woefully inadequate—as they both 
now realized for the first time. Without a doubt, 
rugs must be beaten regularly to be kept clean. 


You, too, can make this test. It is very simple. Read the small 

paragraph at the bottom of the opposite page. Lay down this mag- 

azine now, and see if your rugs are as clean as you thought they 

were. Even though you now use a vacuum cleaner, try this test on your 

rugs. You may be surprised! And for the first time you'll understand 
how great is the need for a Hoover in your home, 


$A\25 down 


Complete with 
air- cleaning 
tools 


March i 


+ The Hoover is also made in Canada at Hamilton, 


| 
| 


(ntinued from Page 137) 
o.y that priceformoreairand light. 
viod Mr. Okie-had expressed his 
the electricity and plumbing, the 
nm and gas stove, going into our 
. ut, agreeing with him in princi- 
hi been cheerfully reconciled to a 
q2incongruity; my regret for the 
was a mere sentimentality. We 
_|th pleasure of low white bath- 
wide rims—Hazleton Mirkil in- 
h| they must be porcelain—and a 
ch, with a single pressure of the 
y ld illuminate the entire house. 
s solid porcelain, so characteristic 
1, were dispensed with; but Mr. 
dhe problem of making a shower 
am to his rigid requirements for 
y neof the whole. He provided it 
» door in the earliest paneling, 
J inges and an old latch; but still 
¢him steal toward it a bothered 
gdglance. 
eiat the sleeping porch Dorothy 
si on gave him an undesired ob- 
tainly nothing than a sleeping 
yl have been more inappropriate. 
rwas our demand and his unfor- 
1 to meet it; and the result was 
}ole tribute to his fundamental 
f and ingenuity—he had the satis- 
) 2eing that the sleeping porch was 
iceable. It lay at the back, along 
<of the second story, at once ade- 
i lisguised by the simplicity of its 
(sand the manner in which it was 
| the roof and field-stone walls. 
yause of it, the gable it broke into 
‘nade of a wide boarding painted 
}ilthen the entire house had been 
| , standing on the higher ground 
{: vegetable garden, gazing down 
41d of the solid habitable pile, I 
jense reluctance to the exterior 
»nof wood. Yet it would only be 
isop, from the line of the sleeping 
Ihe peak of the roof, and stone 
io0bviously clumsy. Again I was 
+ by a necessity that I agreed to 
\proving. However, like the ob- 
jf the door, when it was finished 
jnstantly accustomed to it. 
‘as an obvious danger in that, the 
orgetfulness and readjustment: 
jo quickly hardened to the altera- 
jails I might, realizing it too late, 
: of the spirit of my house. No 
\lecide where such a spirit lay, on 
oteney depended. That one rea- 
t of enlarging the windows had 
'z effect; all that I was so jeal- 
ding and counted on might have 
‘muished by those rays of sunlight 
(ng in places softened and de- 
the centuries of shadow. But 
\ yet happened; and in the end, 
fuse of our own extraordinary 
Mr. Okie’s patient knowledge, 
‘gable character, we preserved 
ot alone invaluable but essential 


nto be increasingly impatient of 
ases—the remarkable fact was 
ime that our plans for the Dower 
Id prob- 
ealized, 
changes 
accom- 
nd that 
ne in it 
iar life. 
tat pre- 
went, a 
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stairs or to the separate characters of slightly 
different doors; pegs were indicated, or the 
hand-wrought nails; yet, when the load 
was delivered, there were the improper, the 
unthinkable, screws. Then the mill must 
be communicated with and a tardy collec- 
tion made of the wrongly performed work. 
Mr. Farra went in person to see about his 
doors; and, after a wait which almost 
seemed the result of deliberate neglect, I 
drove up into the country and talked to the 
mill owner himself. 

He was delightful—a Mennonite, I 
think—anyhow, a member of one of the old 
Pennsylvania German religions that culti- 
vated a soft beard framing the smooth com- 
posed faces of its men. He was as 
appropriate to the building of the Dower 
House as Mr. Okie or Mr. Farra; and I 
left, with the redolent tang of sawdust in 
my nose, my head filled with the humming 
of circular saws, entirely satisfied with what, 
I had been assured, would be done. Yet the 
time dragged insuperably—the sensational 
things, the paneling and shell closet, the 
beaufatt, in the dining room, above all, the 
plastering, that would bring the house to 
its final appearance, came last. 

When the time did arrive for the plaster- 
ing no plasterers were to be secured. If 
I had been ignorant of carpenters what I 
didn’t know of plasterers would have defied 
measurement. They got, what was it, ten 
or twelve dollars a day?—and, in addition 
to lathers—youths who, with incredible 
rapidity and their mouths full of thin 
wicked-looking nails, put on the laths— 
each had his assistant. The local plasterer, 
it seemed, who had made a qualified agree- 
ment to work for us, couldn’t, when we 
needed him, exactly manage it. I found 
him Jate in the afternoon in the frame of a 
house beyond Gallows Hill; and to all my 
importunities he replied, simply, that it 
didn’t suit him. 

With a large and idiotic hastiness char- 
acteristic of me I offered an absurd pre- 
mium for his immediate service, but it 
didn’t suit him, he repeated. Mr. Farra, 
it emerged, had several times changed the 
date for the plastering; and so now, he be- 
gan to turn away, it didn’t —— 

The end, the repetition, of that sentence 
I sacrificed; I was in a really bad temper. 
No plasterers, it was declared, were avail- 
able; and I wondered why, at ten or twelve 
dollars a day, with an assistant, America, 
every town, wasn’t full of them. Perhaps it 
was one of the secrets of labor unions. Yet 
the plasterers who existed couldn’t, it was 
plain, get around to the work waiting for 
them; and certainly a few more, at sixty 
dollars or better a week, would not have 
been fatal to the hopes, the survival, of or- 
ganized labor. 

I could think of a number of young men 
whose troubles would have been notably 
lightened by the resources of plastering. 
How much did a clerk in a grocery store 
get? There were a great many writers who 
could, by plastering, enormously increase 
their usefulness and returns. 

However, there weren’t any, I was as- 
sured, who could be counted on until late in 
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the next summer; and then, natural to the 
hazards of building, plasterers appeared. 
They were not as communicative as the 
carpenters or masons; in overalls preserved 
spotlessly white by their trade they main- 
tained an aloofness in keeping with the ele- 
vation, the monopoly, of their calling. I 
never got to know one; though an assist- 
ant, gathering on a trowel the smooth cold 
substance he was mixing, stopped to inform 
me that his occupation was very un- 
healthy—the dampness of the plaster often 
brought on consumption. 

During this operation the bills at the end 
of the weeks became memorable; and the 
money I had put aside for the Dower House 
I again—for the third time—enlarged. But, 
forgetting the stairs, never dreaming of the 
furniture and garden, I told myself, and 
Dorothy, that the worst was over. How 
weed she demanded, had we spent. I told 
ner. 

It couldn’t be helped, she said after a 
little, and then, regaining her courage, 
added, “‘It’s so perfect.’’ That raised me 
at once above the dejection gathering 
around me; I told her a plan of mine, over 
which Mr. Okie was hesitating, to put can- 
vas—like the treatment of the decks of 
yachts—on the bathroom floors. ‘It will 
save a lot of money,”’ I went on, “‘and tiles 
would never have been right in the Dower 
House.” 

That wasn’t a bad idea, she admitted; 
leaving with me the feeling that all the un- 
calculated, the excessive, cost had been ab- 
sorbed. Following that, the stairs, together 
with a statement, arrived; and Mr. Okie 
showed me his drawings for the walnut 
rails—a beautiful design like a narcotic for 
pain. 

Then he indicated to Dorothy several 
more closets he had been able to work into 
spaces and corners; closets—over doors 
and under nearly everything—were his 
specialty; and Dorothy, faithful to a do- 
mestic tradition, welcomed them all with an 
inexhaustible pleasure. Their usefulness 
was her opiate. 

Every day, nearly, there were practical 
or zsthetic questions brought up by the 
exigencies of building and space and ma- 
terials; often apparently very small indeed, 


they were, however, all important to the ef- | 


fect, the success, of the whole restoration; 
in the Dower House the esthetic, too, was 
almost invariably the practical. Mr. Okie, 
for example, liked to cover certain stone 
walls thinly with plaster and then rub it 
away to show an occasional stone. He tried 
it in a fireplace, but I had the plaster re- 
moved; it disturbed me. Here a principle 
was involved—I wanted my house to be 
built in the manner original to it, but I did 
not want to imitate the processes of time; 
and, though a few exposed stones did pleas- 
antly vary the surface, the result as well had 
the appearance of old plaster gone in places 
from the wall. 


I didn’t want a beamed | 


ceiling painted to represent the smoking of | 
countless fires and years; but I was obliged, | 


against my inclination, to have the oak 
floors stained; I couldn’t wait for the cen- 
tury or more that would give them the inim- 


itable texture and | 


color of use. The 
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The Brink of Lucifer Falls, Enfield Falls State Park, Near Ithaca, New York 


new oak was al- 
most white. 

This was the 
same objection I 


in imaginative 
books laid back in 
point of time, of 
antique forms of 
expressions and 
spelling. It seemed 
to me to be mere 
imitation in place 
of a creative act. 
No, it was neces- 
sary to use con- 
temporary mate- 
rials, a living man- 
ner, even in the 
re-creation of old 
houses and days. 
Anyhow, as I had 
said, the passage of 
the years couldn’t 
be copied in wood 
stains and wax and 
treatments of plas- 
ter; the felicity of 
that accomplish- 
ment wasn’t to be 
gained hy facile 
mechanics. 


had to the writing, | 
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STRONGEST 
Therefore 
Safest 


Here are the main reasons why § 
most householders, mechanics 
and farmers demand the TRIMO 
PIPE WRENCH and will accept 


no other. 


Having a rugged steel frame that 
WILL NOT BREAK, the brutal 


strength of the TRIMO guaran- 
tees your personal safety when 
hazardous or tough jobs have to 
be done. 

You can make a TRIMO last for 
many years because its INSERT 
jaw in the handle can be renewed 
at small cost when worn. Handy 
NUT GUARDS that keep the 
wrench adjusted, make the 


TRIMO an ideal tool for working 


# in close quarters. 


STEEL handles in eight sizes, 6, 8, 10, 
14, 18, 24, 36 and 48 ins.; WOOD 
handles in four sizes, 6, 8, 10 & 14 ins. 
At most hardware, plumbing and mill 
supply stores. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


America’s Leading Wrench Makers for 
nearly 40 years. 
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‘ R.C.Iddings, 


res. 


ready for 


100 Men * 


who can earn 


$300 tos600 
th 


a mon 


We have, right now, open territory in 
which we want to appoint 100 additional 
Fyr-Fyter Salesmen. We have positions 
open that will pay from $300 to $600 a 
month—$3,600 to $7,200 a year. Previous 
selling experience will be valuable but is 
not essential as we conduct our own course 
of expert training. This offer will appeal 
to the man who really wants to enter the 
selling field with the assurance of building 
up a steady and permanent business that 
will pay him an excellent income. 


Big Earnings Possible 


Fyr-Fyter Salesmen make unusually large 


earnings from the start of their work. ° 


L. R. Graham, of Illinois, made $180 dur- 
ing his first week, and makes $100 or more 
a week steadily. A. H. Robey, of W. Va., 
makes around $350 a month. L. D. Paine, 
of Iowa, earned $159 in his first three days, 
$4,507 in 217 days, and has had any num- 
ber of days in which he has made $50 


to $60. 
Unlimited Market 


Fyr-Fyter is a device which means Fire Preven- 
tion. It is not to be confused with the ordinary 
“fire extinguisher”. It has the approval of the 
(Fire) Underwriters. Our products are used by 
Standard Oil, Ford Motor, International Har- 
vester and many other of the largest concerns in 
the world. Thousands are in use today in fac- 
tories, stores, schools, hotels, hospitals, thea- 
tres, garages, warehouses, private homes— 
wherever fire may start. This means that there 
is an unlimited market for Fyr-Fyter in every 
community —a market that offers unlimited 
prospects to our Salesmen. 


Do You Want This Opportunity? 


We want 100 more Fyr-Fyter Salesmen now to 
take open territory. It is a real opportunity 
that will appeal immediately to the man who 
wants to earn a steady income that will amount 
to from $3,600 to $7,200 or more a year. It isa 
distinctly high-grade proposition that will ap- 
peal to men who want to succeed in a big way. 
If you are interested in an opportunity that can 
easily pay you $5,000 during the first year, fill 
out the coupon below and mail it to us imme- 
diately for the details of our offer. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
726 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


726 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. | 
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THE SATURDAY 


His complacency in this simple and 
obvious explanation would have been dissi- 
pated, however, could he have assisted un- 
seen at the conversation which followed his 
departure. 

“Now tell me,”’ Betsy broke out at once; 
‘what are you doing here—and how do you 
happen to be here? I thought you were ex 
communicado in Northern India.” 

“T am here to meet you, of course. I 
came to meet you because I am needed.” 

She took up the first point. 

“But how in the world did you know we 
would be here? Lower California and big- 
game fishing was intended. We made up 
our minds for the north positively at the 
last minute.” 

‘“‘Perhaps,” said X. Anaxagoras. 

She stared at him. 

“What do you mean?” 

‘Oh, anything you please. You see, I’ve 
been consorting with mahatmas, as you 
eall it, and perhaps I have my little meth- 
ods.’’ He smiled at her mischievously. “Or 
then again,” he added after a moment, “‘it 
is barely possible that a weary voyager 
from the Orient, landing prosaically in San 
Francisco, learned on his arrival of the 
clearance of the yacht Spindrift for Cana- 
dian waters and at once took a swift train 
in pursuit. Who knows?” 

She still stared at him with knit brows. 

“Why didn’t you come to us at once?”’ 
she demanded after a moment. “Why all 
the old silly play-acting?”’ 

“That was part of it,’’ he replied enig- 
matically. 

“Part of what? Your usual impishness?”’ 

“That I am needed.” 

“Do you know, Sid,” she said abruptly, 
after another pause, ‘‘there are moments— 
just moments—when you almost frighten 
me. At times you are so obviously the small 
boy playing with his toys, and dressing up 
in mysteries to delight yourself and annoy 
or impress silly people. And yet oe 

“And yet you do not quite know, do 
you, little sister? In other words, I’ve got 
you going too!” 

He laughed delightedly. She did not 
respond to his amusement, but remained 
staring at him with puzzled eyes. . 

“What did you mean by that?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“By what?” 

“That you were needed. Of course we 
always need you, Sid darling; but I gather 
from your tone that you meant something 
more definite.” 

“Oh, quite. I find I am badly needed. 
I have already had a professional consulta- 
tion with your husband and have satisfac- 
torily diagnosed his case.’’ 

““My husband—Jerry?”’ she cried amaz- 
edly. ‘‘What is wrong with him?” 

“This’?—X. Anaxagoras waved his hand 
about him—‘‘what this stands for.” 

“The yacht? I don’t believe I under- 
stand you.” 

X. Anaxagoras looked at her keenly. 

“ Are you, too, affected? Do you, too, need 
my professional care? But no; you are 
merely a little dulled. Don’t you see that 
this yacht is the epitome, the symbol, of the 
proper thing?”’ 

‘““Why, of course! Yachts should be.” 

“Not Jerry’s yacht. To have your 
yacht entirely the proper thing is a very 
desirable game to play, and may be played 
very seriously by the good player. But in 
this case it is a dangerous symbol of an 
inner state.” 

“‘Blucidate, wise one,” she begged dryly. 
“Do you mean we are going to get stupid 
and important-minded?”’ 

“Jerry,” the healer of souls obliged, 
stretching his legs out leisurely, “is a re- 
markably fine chap. He has all the natural 
aptitudes of heart and disposition to en- 
dear him to his fellows. He has good 
looks. He has energy. He has wealth in 
abundance. He has few or none of the 
deterrences. He has even good intentions. 
Altogether he is a valuable and lovable 
character. I love him.” 

“So do I,” said Betsy, a trifle danger- 
ously. 

Anaxagoras turned upon her and leveled 
an accusatory forefinger. 

“You are in love with him,” said he; 
“but if I know my sister, you cannot be 
blindly in love. You are capable of being 
clear-eyed when once your eyes are opened 
for you. Be honest. Are you satisfied? 
Here is a young man with all the best in- 
gredients of life ready to his hand. Yet he 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


is doing nothing with them. Are you going 
to cruise about on the Spindrift forever?” 

“What do you want him to do? What 
should he do?”’ inquired Betsy defensively. 

“Something of his own.” 

“What?” 

“T don’t know; something of his own, 
I tell you; and he can’t do anything of his 
own while he is completely occupied and 
busily engaged in the details of doing the 
proper thing by that station of life to which 
he has been called—whether it is aboard 
this yacht or in social life, or even in some 
form of active life. Are you being honest, 
sis? Do you see it?” 

She hesitated, looked to right and left, 
then burst out, ‘‘“You are right, Sid, as 
usual in these matters. I suppose I’ve sim- 
ply refused to face it; but deep down I 
must have been wondering about it. He is 
such a dear. It seems almost disloyal to 
admit it, but ——”’ 

“You don’t want a tailor’s dummy for a 
husband!”’ cried X. Anaxagoras trium- 
phantly. 

“He’d never be that!” cried: Betsy, at 
once in arms. 

“Figuratively, my dear. Deny it if you 
can. Not naturally, I agree; but by force 
of training, by pressure of all the habits of 
early life, which now are in danger of re- 
turning upon him, and filming over his 
consciousness and hardening and forming 
an impermeable crust over his soul.” 

“Yes,”’ agreed Betsy thoughtfully, ‘he 
ought to do something. We have talked 
that over. But what?” 

“Lord, I don’t know! We haven’t to 
decide that. That’ll come along naturally 
enough once the crust is broken up to ad- 
mit of its entrance. That isn’t our job; 


that’s his. What we’ve got to do is to 
break the surface.” 
“How?” 


“Expose him to life.” 

“Do, for once, be practical and definite. 
What, precisely, do you intend to do? 
What do you want me to do?” 

“That’s the spirit!’”’ cried the healer of 
souls heartily. ‘‘We’ll pull him out, never 
fear!”’ 

“You talk as though he had the small- 
pox.” 

“Worse; much worse. But as long as 
we are agreed and work together, every- 
thing will come out all right.” 

She surveyed him thoughtfully. 

“T never can quite make you out, Sid. 
You always talk such moonshine; and yet 
somehow you always make me believe in 
it. Yet when I stop to think of it clearly, 
I can’t put my finger on it.” 

“Don’t think of it clearly. Just go ahead. 
It's always worked out pretty well, hasn’t 
renee 

“Yes, it has always worked out. And 
why it has, I couldn’t tell you.” 

“Then it is agreed—good!”’ 

“T don’t even know what is agreed!” 
she cried, throwing out her hands in mock 
despair. ‘“‘What are we going to do? Do 
you want me to talk to him?” 

“Heaven forbid! We'll just go cruising 
and look for adventure. Life is adventure, 
you know.” 

She laughed skeptically. 

“Adventure! Where? We’ve been cruis- 
ing all over the world now for more than 
a year, and not the littlest thing has hap- 
pened except a good time—oh, a very good 
time. I’m afraid if you depend on that we 
shall wait a long while.” 

“Tt’s all in the expectation. 
for adventure and it comes.” 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

““Remember, I’ve been consorting with 
the mahatmas,”’ he reminded her with a 
mocking inflection. 

“Tell me honestly,’ 
sudden seriousness; 
you were needed 

X. Anaxagoras surveyed his sister with 
dancing eyes. 

“Across the world the call might have 
come to me,” said he. “‘ For each deep need 
of the soul somewhere in cosmos a com- 
plement exists, could we but touch it, could 
we but summon it. Or,” he added briskly, 
“it might be that I knew both you and 
Jerry even better than you know your- 
selves; and that I reflected to myself, 
‘Lo! two years have passed. Certain ac- 
tions and reactions must by now have taken 
place, and such and such a condition must 
by now have ripened. I think it’s about 
time I went to see about it.’” 


Be ready 


, 


she begged with a 
: you said you knew 


“T never have been sure,” §} g 
the point in despair. “Sometins 
happen that fully persuade meq 
powers I cannot understand; 
times 

“Sometimes I’m a pretty gcj_ 
tunist. Never mind me; think 7 

“The results have always be) 
she acknowledged. 

“Well, there we are! Now,|p 
X. Anaxagoras, settling back 
comfortably, ‘‘though our exact \e 
necessarily obscure, the immijg 
jects are sufficiently plain. Tha 
I see it, four prerequisite things), 
plish. First, destroy the symbo! 

“The yacht!’’ she cried aghas 

“You are quick-witted,” he ajrc 

“Destroy the yacht!” | 

“Oh, no; destroy the symbolm 
yacht. Make her not at all (2 
thing in yachts. Muss her all ujt; 
wooden backbones out of lh 
that sort of thing. That’s the fit, 

“How do you intend to do th? 

“I don’t intend to do it. Circn 
must do it. We will simply and 


go forth to meet the circumstanc 
where they exist. I know it. ‘le 
exist, because we need them. 1e 
thing to accomplish is to make Jeiy! 
“‘T don’t believe 2 
“You’ve got to believe,” said 
agoras authoritatively. “The th] 
that Jerry must commit a crim|s 
fourth thing is that he must lik¢t. 
‘A crime!” cried Betsy, agha), 
“Oh, not a criminal crime, 
just a nice tidy crime. I think tit 
it can be arranged. In fact Ih 
one all picked out.” 
“Tf you would not object tox 
in me ”” murmured Betsy. | 
“Oh, not at all. I thought of i 
a Los Angeles real-estate man.” 
“Would you mind telling meth 
“Oh, it seems a good sort f 
Ought to make a lot of people Ip 
all that sort of thing. Kidnapir i 
lieve, discouraged by the law; a 
rooning.”’ | 
“He is to be marooned then? 
“Of course. We should not 4 
[ 


a Los Angeles real-estate man 01 
long.” 
““But why? There’s no sense -- 
“There is plenty of sense,” is 
X. Anaxagoras blandly; “that 1 
in the narrative.” 
“We should get into all sorts oi 
“No trouble,’”? X. Anaxagor; 
out dreamily, “‘is too great to tie 
dear Jerry.” 
“You can’t be serious! It’s! 
prenosterig thing I ever hearc) 
ife.”’ 
“T am entirely serious. And nj 
out that the preposterous is the 
of the unconventional. But the! 
future. Our first two objects are 
attained. Let us fare forth hope 
the event may offer us.” 


Iv 


of course. She’s adequate, seaj 
provisioned and all that. Alls 
the Jolly Roger at her gaff. Hov 
ne Any good helpful crim 
ot?” ; 

Betsy considered, her eyes 
had entered wholly into the sf 
game. | 

“There are,” she announced ¢ 
far as I personally have been 4) 
cover, three human beings and | 
go by clockwork. At least they 
work when I am around. I 
is a magic in the forecastle that | 
into human beings as soon as 
its precincts. I have heard hun 
issuing therefrom. But I do not 
magic myself.” ‘ 

“If you do not possess it, on 


« 


yet. We will omit the automa 
at least for the moment. No 
three.” 
“T’ll show you one.” 
She leaned sidewise to touch 
button. After an instant a door 
admit an individual dressed 1m 
starched clothes of a cabin § 
(Continued on Page 1 
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\ew — the Richardson opal root 


__ Lacoloring especially effective on a house of creamy SIUCCO 


°AL—a roof with the coloring of brown Octo- 
ber leaves silhouetted against a deep blue sky. 


2te is a note that’s new in roofing beauty. To 
st any home it would add attractiveness. 


nd if that house of yours is a trim-lined stucco 
zamy tan, it is the roof. 


sa roof that sits comfortably on such a house. 
: enough in tone so as not to make it look top- 
y; yet so distinct in coloring that it isn’t lost 
sta background of sky and trees. It is cool 
restful in color; yet neither cold nor monot- 


brown in tone, and patterned like a rare tapestry in 
soft tile red and jade green mixtures. It is unusually 
rich looking on a brick house of almost any color. 


And for a white Colonial home nothing could be 
more attractive than the onyx roof, where opal and 
bronze mosaic shingles (similarly formed with weath- 
ered brown and tile red slate flakes) add interest- 
ing touches of color to a jade green background. 


Before you build, before you re-roof, by all means 
see these new roof colorings. One of them can give 
your home just the distinction and charm you 


s. Interesting in its endless 
ty of softly blending pat- 
, It is never obtrusive. 


is unusual Richardson Mul- 
ne Roof is formed of shin- 
on each of which are blended 
flakes of jade green and 
atdson’s rare weathered 
n. The opal effect is secured 
pplying them just as they 
from the bundle. No sort- 
X special work in laying is 


sary. 


Other rich blends 
of color 


, however, is but one exam- 
{the beauty secured in Rich- 
m Multicrome Roofs. There 

new colorings, likewise 
d to different types of homes. 


1€ tabestry tan roof for exam- 
predominately weathered 


5, The Richardson Company 


50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built 
of Richardson Super-Giant Shin- 
gles—extra large, extra heavy. 
Its 507% greater thickness adds 
both beauty of texture and years 
of endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. Its 
waterproofing is Viskalt—99.8% 


pure bitumen, especially vacuum- 
processed. Its surface is slate 
in close, overlapping flakes— 
further protection against 
weather and fire hazards. 


The Richardson Multicrome 
Roof represents the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. 
It is economical to lay and 
equally good for new or over-the- 


old-roof jobs. 


have always wanted. 


To help you choose 


With these new colors you can 
make the roof one of the most 
effective units of your decorative 
scheme. It is all-important, of 
course, that the coloring of the 
roof be in harmony with the rest 
of the house. Only then can it 
contribute its full share of beauty 
to your home. 


To help you choose the roof 
which will make the most of this 
opportunity we have prepared an 
authoritative booklet fully illus- 
trated in color. It shows page 
after page of beautiful homes in 
different architectural styles. 
And with the Richardson Har- 
monizer which it contains you 
can see the complete effect of 54 
different combinations of body, 
trim and roof colors. 


3 


The booklet also gives valuable information on 
the principles of any harmonious color scheme. It 
is called What Color for the Roof? The price is 25c. 
If you are planning on building or re-roofing, this 
booklet will be worth many times its cost. Write 
for your copy today. Or perhaps you will be inter- 
ested in our booklet, A Richardson Product for Every 
Roofing Need; sent free. 


See the new colors at your dealer's 


Meanwhile, go to your nearest dealer in lumber, 
hardware or building materials. Ask him to show 
you these and other beautiful Richardson color ef- 
fects, in solid as well as blended tones. Ask him, 
too, why the points mentioned in the panel at the 
left make their beauty lasting. 


Deaters: There is a Richardson product for every 
roofing need. Perhaps you can secure the Richardson 
franchise for your territory. Write us. 


CYke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
Chicago New York City (1008 Fisk Bldg.) 
Atlanta New Orleans Dallas 
63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) Mass. 


The Richardson Company 
Dept. 86-C, Lockland, Ohio 


Enclosed find 25c(stamps or coin). Send me 
your new booklet, What Color for the Roof? 


Check here if you want the free booklet, A 
Richardson Product for Every Roofing Need 


ICHARDSON ROOFING 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
was slender, moderately young, with the 
most impassive countenance in the world, 
holding himself with ramrod correctness, 
but with alert eyes. 

“Madam rang,” he stated. 

“What time is it?’’ asked Betsy. 

“Tt is just gone five bells of the middle 
watch, madam.” 

“Thank you, Plutarch. Will you send 
Ramsey to me, please?”’ 

“Very good, madam.” He disappeared. 

““That’s one of them,” said Betsy. 

“H’m,” commented X. Anaxagoras. He 
ruminated. “Why didn’t he say half past 
two and be done with it?” 

“You are on shipboard,’’ Betsy reminded 
him. “It isn’t proper to mention a clock on 
shipboard.” 

“And did I understand you to call him 
Plutarch?” 

“Precisely.” 

“ec Why? ” 

“He says that is his name. It is the only 
name he will give. I couldn’t make it out 
myself for some time; not until I’d found 
he was human. Then he told me a former 
shipowner had called him that, and he 
liked it, so he adopted it. I think myself it’s 
because he has had so many lives—most of 
them in his imagination. He’s told me 
about a great many of them. Plutarch is 
very talkative to me off duty. I haven’t 
discovered anything yet he hasn’t been or 
done, so I am sure he must have included a 
life of crime among the others. Here’s 
Ramsey.”’ 

The door admitted a huge negro, dressed 
also in white, with a white apron and a 
cook’s white cap. His face was round as 
the full moon. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he announced himself in 
a rich comfortable voice. 

“This is my brother, Ram. The Ram is 
our cook. He is a living testimonial of his 
own skill. He is an artist too. His poems 
are the things he sends to table. You'll see. 
He is known as the Ram. Why, I do not 
know.” 

“Yes, sir!’”’ The Ram acknowledged this 
introduction. 

“Now listen, Ram, for dinner tonight 
I want you to serve some fried salt pork 
with molasses poured over it, and some 
plain boiled potatoes. For dessert we will 
have sweet pickles.” 

An expression of pain crossed the Ram’s 
broad countenance. 

“Chick’n So’thern style,” he murmured, 
“an’ co’n fritters, an’ some nice fresh as- 

a’gus : 

‘“What is that?’ inquired Betsy. 

“T was jest a-mentionin’.”’ 

“But you understand?” 

“Are you-all suah you wants them 
things?” urged the Ram anxiously. 

“Certainly.” 

“Jus’s you say, ma’am.”” 

The light behind his moon face seemed 
to have been withdrawn, leaving it in its 
natural darkness. He stood dejected, 
awaiting further orders. 

“You see,’ Betsy pointed out to X. An- 
axagoras, “I told you he’d commit a 
crime.” 

“But not cheerfully,” objected X. Anax- 
agoras doubtfully. 

“That is too much to expect. I told you 
he is an artist.’’ She surveyed the subdued 
Ram with open amusement. ‘On second 
thought,” she said at length, ‘‘I believe 
we'll have the chicken. Somebody told me 
pork was good that way, but I don’t think 
I’ll try it after all.” 

The full moon sailed from behind the 
clouds in all its glory. 

“Thank you, ma’am!”’ cried the Ram 
fervently. ‘‘And don’t you go fo’ to believe 
nosuch pussons. They don’t know nothin’.”’ 

“That’s all then, Ram. See if you can 
find Rogg.” 

“Rogg’s done gone ashore, ma’am, with 
Cap’n Marshall.” 

“That’s two of them,’ said Betsy after 
he had withdrawn. ‘The third is Rogg. 
Rogg is a dear.” 

“Why Rogg? That’s a queer name.” 

“Tt isn’t his name. It’s what the men 
call him.” 

“ce Why? ” 

“T’ll show you.” 

She uttered a shrill whistle. Almost in- 
stantly from some niche in the cabin a cat 
appeared, a tiger cat with jade-green eyes, a 
Pompeian-red grosgrain nose and a re- 
markably short tail. 

“Why, it’s Noah!” cried X. Anaxagoras, 
greeting an old friend. 

“P_p-r-t!’? remarked Noah, and leaped 
into his lap. 
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But now was heard a light scrambling on 
deck. At the top of the companionway ma- 
terialized a small monkey. It did not de- 
scend into the cabin, but sat humped up on 
the top step, gazing down on them with its 
puckered wise old eyes. Its countenance 
was broad and lined, incredibly ancient and 
superlatively ugly. 

“He is called Roggsy,”’ supplied Betsy, 
‘because he’s the spit ’n’ image of Rogg.”’ 

X. Anaxagoras examined Roggsy atten- 
tively. 

“Fe is certainly ill endowed with pul- 
chritude; but if his prototype is like him, 
he does not look like a criminal,” he offered. 
“He -wever, if you say so 4 

“He’s the kindest person in the world,” 
cried Betsy warmly. “He’s almost pathet- 
ically kind. He’s my favorite. He’ll do 
anything I tell him.” 

* Accepted,” said X. Anaxagoras to this 
last. “That is sufficient. Enrolled. And 
the rest, you say, are hopeless for high 
emprise?”’ 

“T did not say that. I only said they are 
not human so far as I have been able yet to 
discover—except perhaps in the magic of 
the forecastle.”’ 

“Let me tell you something out of my 
occult Eastern lore,” proffered X. Anaxa- 
goras. “That magic is a very subtle and 
peculiar magic. You will find that it can 
be released and spread all over the place. 
That’s part of our job.” 

“Tye tried to release it,’’ confessed 
Betsy. 

“Tt is terribly afraid of the proper 
thing,” stated X. Anaxagoras. 


v 


| hee following morning the Spindrift 
weighed anchor and departed. The skies 
were agleam with great piled masses of 
dazzling light made manifest against a deep 
blue. From the open gulf a clean clear 
breeze sang through the’ great cedars of 
Stanley Park, fluttered gayly the pennons 
at the mastheads of the innumerable yachts 
and frosted the smooth waters of the har- 
bor with cat’s-paws. Across the way, in the 
distance of Vancouver’s pile of buildings, 
the flag atop the high structure of the Van- 
couver Hotel stood out in brave display. 

On deck, the sail covers had been re- 
moved and neatly stowed, the stops thrown 
off. The mainsail, peak-slackened, had been 
hoisted, and shivered in the wind. Below, 
the hum of the engines vibrated. With a 
rattle of chains the anchor came apeak. 
The yacht’s head swung. Under her counter 
the screw churned the water. She gathered 
way and headed down the narrow channel 
past the old Coal Hulk, and so out into the 
swift tideway of the First Narrows. At the 
instant of getting under way the staff and 
ensign mysteriously vanished from the 
stern; another ensign fluttered to the 
main peak. 

Once outside the Narrows, and beyond 
the influence of the heavy current, the 
Spindrift spread her white wings. Below, 
the hum of the engine died. A subtle 
vibration, unnoticed before, now made it- 
self evident by its cessation. Gracefully 
the Spindrift heeled over on the starboard 
tack and began to slip through the water 
with that hissing, effortless, buoyant yet 
restrained live smoothness to be experi- 
enced only under sail. 

“Tike to feel her?’’ Marshall asked 
X. Anaxagoras. 

During all these maneuvers the young 
yachtsman had stood alertly at the wheel, 
a pipe gripped in his teeth, a keen eye on 
all details, occasionally barking out an order. 

The other took the wheel, glancing aloft 
at the telltale. He turned the spokes now 
this way, now that, trying her response, 
then brought her to a course that held the 
luff of the foresail only just without the 
shaking point. 

““She’s a sweet thing,”’ said he. 

“She foots it within four points of the 
wind,” replied Marshall with pride. 

“She’s a sweet thing,’ repeated the 
healer of souls, ‘‘and she’s sweetly kept. 
A fine craft and a fine crew, Jerry; and 
you’ve a right to be proud of her. She’d 
take you anywhere.” 

Marshall made no reply, but his face 
showed his gratification. Forward, a sailor- 
man, in whom X. Anaxagoras had no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing Rogg, was slowly 
ascending the windward ratlines of the 
mainmast. Roggsy perched on his shoulder, 
experiencing apparently no difficulty either 
in maintaining his own position or in avoid- 
ing interference with his master. The two 
were, indeed, almost ludicrously alike ex- 
cept in the matter of vivacity. Roggsy was 
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of a nervous, quick-moving, suddenty leap- 
ing habit. Rogg moved deliberately and 
with gravity, as beseemed his thick round 
body, his broad shoulders, his long arms 
and his huge hands. X. Anaxagoras com- 
mented on this amusedly. 

“Yes,” Betsy agreed anxiously, “and it 
has always seemed to me that Roggsy has 
a great responsibility. I hope he appreci- 
ates it and will keep up his spirits. If he 
should happen to get solemn, then I’m con- 
vinced Rogg would have to get flighty; to 
keep the balance, you know, like the old 
man and the old woman in the tin barome- 
ter. It would be dreadful if Rogg suddenly 
took to leaping about the rigging or sitting 
on the rail and chattering. I don’t think 
I could stand it.”’ 

At this moment Plutarch, having appar- 
ently accumulated enough ectoplasm at 
this particular spot, suddenly and mysteri- 
ously materialized his personality into it. 

“Goodness, Plutarch!’ cried Betsy. 
‘How do you do it? You always give me 
jumps appearing suddenly like that.” 

“Sorry, madam; luncheon is served.” 

From the depths of the vessel somewhere 
came two soft silvery notes. Instantly 
from the foremast foot came the clang of a 
bell struck twice. 

“Two bells, and a-a-l-l’s well!” 
an unseen sailor. 

The mate came aft and took the wheel. 
The three descended to the cabin. The 
table now had been provided with racks in 
little compartments. 

“Do you like to reach up for your food 
or down for your food?” asked Betsy 
gayly. “I told you we lived on a slant.” 

“Ho, for a sailor’s life, a free sheet and 
a flowing sea!’’ cried the healer of souls. 
“And the great adventure that always 
awaits the seeker!”’ 

“Tt’s the life!’? chimed in Marshall. 
“But this adventure stuff—lay off it. Ad- 
venture on a boat, in my experience, gen- 
erally means trouble. We haven’t had any 
yet, and we don’t want any.” 

“Adventure waits around the corner,” 
insisted Anaxagoras; “I can hear the rus- 
tle of her wings!” 
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UT if adventure awaited around the 

corner, the corner appeared to be a long 
way off. They cruised happily, to be sure, 
but quite uneventfully, for many days; 
passing in turn one by one old landmarks 
and memories, greeting old friends and ac- 
quaintances made on their former voy- 
age together to this northern country. The 
landmarks were the same as before, but 
some subtle difference of reserve on the 
part of the inhabitants puzzled Marshall. 
They were not quite as he remembered 
them. He was whole-heartedly glad to see 
them once more, and they in turn dis- 
played a proper cordiality; but it was 
a cordiality overlaid with something. 

“Difference between the Kittiwake and 
the Spindrift,” X. Anaxagoras commented, 
“No, let him find it out for himself.” 

Nor did the healer of souls again, even 
remotely, refer to the professional inter- 
view with which this narrative opened. 
Indeed, he appeared to have forgotten that 
aspect of himself entirely, and consumed 
his days in an alternation of reading, sit- 
ting on deck with a pipe and wandering 
about the yacht, interestedly making her 
acquaintance in all details, and talking to 
the men. Marshall made one or two ap- 
proaches toward the subject, was met by 
the fantastic bafflement his brother-in-law 
knew so well how to command, and with 
relief himself set aside that aspect of their 
relations. 

vir 

IKE a falcon that has been questing al- 
most aimlessly, now in one direction, 
now in another, but at last catches sight of 
its quarry, the Spindrift suddenly ceased 
her short idle wanderings and shot straight 
for the north. X. Anaxagoras it was who 
directed this; X. Anaxagoras set her course; 
X. Anaxagoras took charge of the necessary 
direction as to watches and the necessary 
arrangements for day-and-night sailing. 
He did this, in the manner of speaking, 
with deference to Marshall’s permission; 
but he more or less assumed that permis- 

sion. Nor would he define his objective. 

“The appropriate interim has elapsed,” 
he stated; “it is now time to seek further 
adventure.” 

Where? they asked him. He professed 
himself unable to say. Adventure was to 
be had, that was all he knew; but it was 
only to be had by those who go forth to 
seek it with adventure in their hearts. 
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The three were seated in the cal 
lights going, while the Spindrift 
easily into a long roll from the nor 
X. Anaxagoras knocked the ashes f 
pipe and laid it aside. 

“You can’t expect me to sit wit! 
in my mouth forever,” said he, “ 
on the whole I’ve done pretty well | 
it there so long. Adventure, ha; 
live living—synonymous and inter’ 
able terms. People seem to think tli, 
happen to a man. They don’t. Tw 
not gratuitous, beggable from life,’ 
don’t drift to you the way people 
them to. They must be met; ay } 
must be met with something, son | 
germ at least, of the same quality iy 
selves. Otherwise, how can you kno ¢ 
when you see them? It is only iil 
recognizes like.” - 

“But that doesn’t explain where 
heading for or what you expect 
there,’ Marshall pointed out. t 

“That is unimportant.” 

“Then why strike out all of a sudin 
way?” 

“Tt’s the vigorous gesture. ]; 
bolizes the desire—the living des: 
must attract. It is the decisive eff; 
indicates a liveness and an pe ae 
a willingness to search. It’s the doir 
thing aroused that must bring 1 
Adventure, happiness, live living)’ 
are composable things, like musie. 1] 
free, they are everywhere. All you x 
do is to-help yourself.” 

“Why not stay home then?’ 
Marshall sensibly. 

“Why not, indeed, if one kne'| 
But people don’t know how. They 
make the necessary excursion of tl ; 
without a corresponding excursioi 
pody. So you go to the South Seash 
effort arouses the spark of adveil 
you, and adventure itself answer t 
call. Adventure, life, happiness i 
fixed and definite habitation wh¢ 
can be encountered as one enco! 
shopkeeper in his shop. Their abi 
the searching. They lie in almost 1 
can by kitchen doors and peoplit 
them away because they do not unir 
the magic of transmuting them. V 
all of us tiresome in that respect, 1 
hard to keep patient with the aver 
piness perceptions of men. 
prudish, penurial 

“Took out, you’ll run out of 
Betsy. , 

“Stodgy stoics immune to imaga 
magic! Everything within them is} 
and contracted and dissocia 
intelligence and technic of 
life and adventure should 
What molishness! Adventu 
is to take drab-colored steps 1 
episodes. Think they’re hu 
unhappy and commonplace b 
can’t get away. Pooh! P. 

“Sic ’em, Sid!” laughed Betsy 

X. Anaxagoras grinned and rea 


, 
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penurious stodgy stoicism is to | 
ured?” inquired Betsy sweetly. 
X. Anaxagoras laughed. _ 
“Good hit!’’ he cried. “Wé 
weak creatures unable to mee 
perfection. But whatever anc 
is, 1t’s waiting, and we'll me 
shooting, and we’ll know it if 
reflection in our hearts.” _ 
With that masterly evasion 
went on deck. 
All of one night and the su 
and the following night the § 
north under a breeze that Ju 
her a started sheet on the port 
watches succeeded one anol 
customed regularity. X. Ana 
his turn at command, so now 
hours was divided among 
pened to fall that on the seco 
run the first morning watch 
so that the others received their | 
mation of an arrival from the fl’ 
the sails as the yacht rounded) 
wind and the hoarse rattle of cha 
anchor let go. It was still ve 
themorning. Betsy raised herself t 
of her porthole. She reported to 
the glimpse of a curved shore an 
mountain. The voice of the healt 
was heard outside the stateroom ' 
“All snug!” he called. “Pret 
Better get another nap. I’m g0 
in for a while.” cil 
(Continued on Page 14° 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 144) 
“Where are we?” asked Marshall. 
“Don’t know its name; but it looks like 

a good place.” 

“Good place for what?” commented 
Marshall, sleepily sinking back on his pillow. 

The peaceful lap-lapping of tiny waves 
against the yacht’s side alone answered him. 

Two hours later they came on deck. 
Around them curved the points of a narrow 
bay with wide, projecting, protecting arms. 
Dense forest came close to the water’s edge, 
save along one considerable stretch, and 
rose behind in a series of wooded hills that 
culminated in a rugged black range of 
mountains capped with white. This forest 
was again broken by one of those long 
nearly perpendicular alleylike gashes pe- 
culiar to this country, extending nearly to 
the top of the mountain and marking the 
path of the avalanche. The débris from 
it, jumbled and jagged, but already partly 
overgrown, lay like a low wall dividing the 
cleared area from the woods beyond. Im- 
mediately in the foreground was what 
looked like an old clearing. The firs and 
cedars lacked, but their places had been 
taken by a dense growth of willows and 
aspens and vines and nettles. 

“Looks like one of those miserable old 
abandoned attempts at farming an impos- 
sible country,” observed Marshall. “Why 
do they do it?” 

But from X. Anaxagoras, when he ap- 
peared for breakfast, they obtained little 
satisfaction. He was in one of his Puckish 
moods. 

“Tooks like a good place,” he repeated. 
“After breakfast we’ll go ashore and ex- 
plore. It looks to me as though it might 
be the haunt of the great northern golly- 
wog. That would be interesting, wouldn’t 
it? There are none in captivity. The great 
northern gollywog,”’ he explained expan- 
sively as he buttered himself some toast, 
‘is distinguished from all others, first of all 
by its prehensile ears and its habit of in- 
visibility.” 

They gave him up in disgust. 

After breakfast the three, accoutered 
for tramping, went ashore. They picked 
their path gingerly through the nettles and 
other growth, and with considerable diffi- 
culty forced a way to the top of the wall- 
like rock slide from the mountain. 

“Tt’s easier going as soon aS we cross 
that,’’ panted X. Anaxagoras, stopping to 
get his wind and indicating a hundred 
yards or so of old clearing that yet inter- 
vened. ‘We'll follow up the stream.” 

Shortly they reached the point at which 
it emerged from the timber. The heat and 
dryness of the old clearing fell away. The 
water was clear and white on the granite; 
little green stringers of grass and flowers 
bordered the stream and a fringe of salmon- 
berries masked the woods. Through these 
they passed, and found themselves in the 
forest. 

It was a cool and mossy and shady forest, 
with a softness of feel and contour to be 
found only in this rain-drenched northland. 
Fallen trees did not long retain their stark 
and solid nakedness here. They softened 
quickly with decay and veiled their out- 
lines with upspringing velvet growths. And 
the shadows were still and blurred and 
seemed to settle slowly down from above 

‘in a precipitation of mossy covering for 
every tiniest twig and stone earth bit of the 
forest floor. They did not twinkle and 
dance as do shadows in other forests, but 
weaved slowly and gracefully like the shad- 
ows of kelp on the sea floor. And in the air 
was a chill coolness like the coolness of 
water. One might play mermaid in these 
forests, so deep are they in mysterious, 
cool, lucid greenness held in suspense and 
only revealed by passing shifting shafts of 
yellow from a world above. But this was 
no place one might linger in safety. A 
warm-blooded creature must pass on, paus- 
ing only briefly, or the enchantment might 
be laid upon him, the green chill might 
claim him for an aquarium life. 

They pushed on silently and so came out 
again to the stream and a sunny stringer of 
coarse tufts of warmed grasses and a buzzi- 
ness and a cheerful song sparrow. Here 
they paused to shake off the chill and to 


bask under the life-giving sun. There were 
blackberries here, and wild strawberries for 
the hunting. The stream itself was quiet 
and friendly; no big shoutings and tur- 
moils of struggle; only quaint tiny water 
trials, bits of fall, and triumphs of clean 
open spaces, and a miniature struggle 
through brush or reed. Grasshoppers were 
here, and bumblebees rich and portly, and 
long-legged water bugs skating atop the 


stream—all of a nice little humdi 
mate life. It was a good place | 
while and warm up; and they did: 
pushed on, following the creek be) 
The stream emerged from a ravi, 
were the measures of its need for pj 
rest. Here were the big shoutingsy 
turmoils, the struggle and the confi 
ravine was the scene of battle. The ¢} 
trees had hurled themselves rik 
starkly, wildly, striving to hold \¢ 
force that eats at their roots, sna 
futilely attempting to dam back t 
that nevertheless overcame them 4) 
ened their bones. The going was hid 
Rocks were slippery, log jams Th 
straws, pools and cataracts and rai 
and treacherous and swift. It was|¢; 
scramble where they could, with ejg 
apparent impasse just ahead. Nevt] 
X. Anaxagoras led on confidenth\g 
last they emerged. i 
Below them, down a gentle fir- 4 
lay a sun-cupped lake starred wi! y 
rocked islands, each lying peaceful 
perfect reflection, content in its lite, 
nentship, bearing sufficingly its biof 
or shrub or stunted tree. Here ys 
spirit of utter peace and calm any 
ness where, one felt, time must ha: 
its wings, where in all the years |< 
centuries the only happenings woul! 
gossip of riffling breezes or the rard 
ate splash of a fish grown large ilth 
portance of its isolation. They Ge 
to its level and sat on a windil. 
reflected mountains, which ha 
themselves widely, seemed to witir 
contract in order to make them rin 
The surface of the water was <« 
still. Its mirror was clear and pole 
above it was the faint wavering nk 
of clouds of tiny flies; and sin} 
honeymooning couples cruised thoi 
dragon flies. e ii 
Near the opposite shore float 
black polish of the half shadows 
resident loons. They drifted, nk 
discernible motion, but evidentlyh 
caught sight of the intruders, for. 
one of them lifted up its voice in ke 
moniac peal of derisive laughter. ! 
laughed back in an echo of agree: 
“There always seem to be jujt 
each lake,” observed Betsy. “ 
where the young ones of each yi 
It must be quite a responsibility) 
loons to have to find new unoccue 
to settle the children in. Or does |¢ 
gentleman loon have to find I 
proper lake before he can sugg 
mony?” 
The loon laughed again. — 
telling. 
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FTER a short rest in enjoy! 
retraced their steps. When | 
they had passed through the lo? 
and had climbed the long ridge oft 
was the débris of the avalanches 
agoras stopped, seated himself ont 
lighted his pipe. “ 
“Like it?” he asked. ¥ 
“Tt’s the most beautiful walk § 
yet,” asserted Betsy fervent: he 
“Tt is more than that,”’ said th 
souls. ‘It is at once the most be: 
valuable monument to a great le 
“There’s a story!’’ cried Be 
herself ecstatically to listen. — 
“Yes, there’s a story. You hi 
bly looked on all this’’—he wa’ 
toward the shore—‘“‘as a busted 
of the numberless failures of its) 
tered all along the coast. It is nt: 
farm; on the contrary, it is oF }) 
very rich mine, indeed; nobo 
how rich; but it is possibly ¥ 
dreds of thousands of dollars. I 
country we have been throug) 
part—is owned by a woman Wi 
exactly living in poverty, m 
said to be living in very red 
stances. By saying the wore 
come wealthy. She does not sa 
“Why?” asked Betsy and 


He puffed at his pipe a m 
went on. z 
“T knew them many years ag! 
“No, you did not know them, 
was before you came West. 
young and beautiful and radiant 
think I had never seen two peoP 
shone more glowingly the mos 
outward-reaching spirit of yo 
dent eagerness and trust in life. 
(Continued on Pag 1S 


(atinued from Page 148) 
pessimistic about the human 
‘¢ get pessimistic in those days,” 
sated with a faint and detached 
y ntonation; “I used to think of 
ind so possessed myself of a pro- 
hat might be. He was a mining 
1d they possessed nothing much 
ves, which was amply sufficient. 
they had at times literally not 
teat, but that didn’t particularly 
‘the did her own cooking and 
;and mending and laundering, 
them graciously and not as one 
. I thought them very lucky 
¢ldren of fortune.’”’ He smiled 
r, “In that opinion,” he added 
longed to a select minority of 
man went into one thing after 
deach of his yentures not only 
yequeathed him debts which he 
sonsider himself honor bound to 
He was ill for a long and ex- 
jod. A child came. The thing 
ie quite complete, as near as any 
juld judge. As a matter of fact, 
gonly not complete but it hadn’t 
astart. You see, they retained 
luable possessions quite intact. 
‘the young man’s calling failed 
Jeame a prospector; just a com- 
actor, with flour and bacon and 
sugar and an ax and a pick and 
‘aragged shirt or so. He worked 
this coast. The woman and child 
i him. They shared their hard- 
hardships. If it hadn’t been 
ne grubstaked them from time 
'game might have become quite 
_I don’t know, though; when 
h possessions, no game ever be- 
e impcssible.”’ 
You did it!” interposed Betsy 


agoras paid no attention what- 
3remark. 
‘he hit it,” he continued. ‘I 
ryery much about mines, but I 
(zh to realize that this was a very 
tt of proposition. Perhaps no- 
this particular man could have 
‘ion or the steadfastness. I shall 
vag" a little about it so you can 
Lit. 
le this is not really a gold coun- 
| is to say, the formation here- 
the character of the rock are not 
so gold. This man found some 
k on the mountain and pains- 
‘ollowed it down, bit by bit. 
told Betsy, ‘‘is isolated pieces of 
e rock lying on top of the 
+ is supposed to mark the route 
i the original ledge by the gold- 
atum. It has been broken off in 
-and been carried slowly down 
ainside. The prospector finds it 
nd follows it up, until he comes 
2from which it originated. Then 
‘mine. That’s the usual way. 
isman reversed the process. The 
/ which it had come was only a 
‘Temnant. Some of the float, 
was pretty good. He figured 
hat the real value of the original 
‘been disintegrated and carried 
mountain in that creek we went 
Norning, or rather its gigantic 
imeestor. Little by little, by dis- 
1 and because of the fact that 
‘avy, it should have been sep- 
1 sunk to the bottom to rest on 
abed rock. If the bed rock were 
apron it would of course wash 
te sea—there’s gold in sea water, 
3 you know. But if there were 
‘ps in the bed rock, then the gold 
tle in them and accumulate. 
® way placer gold comes into 
Understand?” 
eble intellect manages to follow 
, Sid dear,” Betsy reassured him 
Fray go on. Perhaps my well- 
ninine intuition may be able to 
= your narrative becomes 


tan found enough in the small 
encountered in the course of the 
| convince him that there had 
been a great deal of gold in that 
dge. But a little above where we 
2€came evident that the primeval 
at had carried it down had fallen 
€¢ in a waterfall. This the dis- 
© of the bed rock indicated, al- 
4g Since the country had filled up 
9U Now see it, and the stream—or 
or eoput pedis e 
ne, argued to himself that i 
true, then below the old waterfall 
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there might very well have hollowed out a 
basin of considerable size ———”’ 

“In which would be accumulated all the 
gold!” cried Betsy, sitting up excitedly. 

“Correct. By sinking a shaft straight 
down ‘he could reach it. All this he did 
single-handed. In the meantime the little 
family lived down there’’—he waved his 
hand toward the clearing—‘‘mainly on 
hope, but with some slight assistance from 
a vegetable garden, a young orchard, a few 
chickens and such things. You see, the man 
had to clear land and make a farm as a side 
issue. It was hard work. He could not bor- 
row on so uncertain a prospect as he pos- 
sessed—at least not at first. Finally he 
managed to borrow a little and could give 
more time to sinking his shaft. That was 
slow business, too, for one man. It proved 
to be a very deep shaft. The man had to 
timber it and make long ladders and hoist 
out all the débris with a hand winch. It got 
to be very hard work, indeed, when he had 
dug and blasted below a certain depth, but 
that only encouraged him. You see, the 
higher the old waterfall had been, the more 
certainty of a basin at its foot, and the 
larger the basin would be. It took faith as 
well as works. The man supplied much of 
both, but the woman did her share; believe 
me, she did her share!”’ 

X. Anaxagoras paused as his mind swept 
clear the willows and vines and nettles and 
reéstablished an old scene that had gone. 

“The basin was even richer than he 
thought it was going to be,” he continued 
at length. “‘Sometimes,’’ he observed par- 
enthetically, “‘these pockets are very rich 
indeed. Near Custer City, in the Black 
Hills, I saw a miner’s bucket come up carry- 
ing more than five thousand dollars. The 
man began to take out almost pure metal. 
I believe in a few days he took out enough 
to pay off his borrowings and a little more. 
Then this thing we’re sitting on slid down 
off the mountain.””’ X. Anaxagoras stared 
contemplatively up the wide gash which 
marked the path of the avalanche. “‘ There 
are, as you see, a considerable number of 
tons of it.’”” He paused and knocked out his 
pipe. “The man,”’ he said quietly, ‘‘was in 
its way. He lies under it now. 

“T know of only one other monument 
as beautiful as the one I have shown you 
today,’”’ went on X. Anaxagoras after a 
moment. “I refer to the Taj Mahal.” He 
puffed at his pipe thoughtfully. “It is 
only fair to say,” he concluded, “‘that this 
preservation intact, this dedication not 
only of a wonderful and still and age-old 
beauty, of this treasure house of untold 
wealth, is more instinctive than considered. 
It is none the less real. The woman con- 
ceived a great horror of it all. She fled from 
it to save her réason, and has tried to shut 
it out from her life. She will not have it 
mentioned to her. Its value means nothing 
to her in comparison with a self-preserving 
recoil that would erase it all from the world 
of her consciousness. I suppose the mod- 
ern psychologist would call it a complex. 
ht is a very deep-seated one. There you 
are!” 

“Tt is a very touching story,’’ said 
Marshall. ‘‘But somehow it seems an aw- 
ful waste. A fortune here—and idle “g 

“The fortune has always been here,” 
said X. Anaxagoras dryly; ‘‘and I don’t 
know that the world actually needs more 
gold.” 

He arose and led the way into the thick 
and screening undergrowth. Instead of 
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following the path they had made coming 
up, he bore more to the right, breaking 
somewhat painfully a new path. After a 
time they came to the remains of a split 
picket fence inclosing a dooryard. The 
house within it was a small affair built of 
poles. It had, however, rather more com- 
modious windows than is usual in such 
structures, and had been graced by a ve- 
randa whose rails were built in rustic pat- 
terns. Two short sections of logs had been 
set on end either side the steps and hol- 
lowed to form bowl-like receptacles for 
earth. In them evidently at one time had 
been planted ferns or flowers; but now 
they were choked with weeds and nettles, 
as indeed was the whole dooryard. Never- 
theless, here and there, half hidden, half 
crowded aside, showed a bloom of sweet 
William, of foxglove, of poppy, survivors 
scattered and dispersed from their orginal 
tended beds, keeping barely alive an old 
tradition of care. The young firs. and cedars 
were already springing up, crowding the 
forest in; three or four unkempt apple 
trees struggled to retain a place among 
them. 

X. Anaxagoras slipped through a gap in 
the palings. The others followed him to 
the sagging decrepit veranda and looked 
through the windows to the interior. 

“She fled from the catastrophe almost 
without a word, nor with a backward look,” 
said he. “They had a small gas boat. She 
navigated it, with the child, all alone. For- 
tunately the man had sent out the gold he 
had already procured. His first thought, 
before going on with it, was to pay his 
debts. I don’t believe she would have 
touched it. See, there are garments hang- 
ing, and a book open on the table. I have 
often wondered what it is and what the 
message of its open page. Time has dealt 
gently here. I remind myself that the door 
is locked and the windows tight, and that 
in the immense toil of his labor the man 
found time to build well. See, he rounded 
the ends of the shakes below the windows 
into a sort of pattern. Nothing much, but 
it took time for a very tired man. But in 
spite of that common-sense view of it, 
I still think time has here been compas- 
sionate and has touched lightly.” 

He gently turned the knob of the door, 
but exerted no pressure. 

“Still locked and tight,’”’ said he, “and 
all along the coast, as you know, you will 
find other cabins like this, and all looted 
to the bone. Why not? It is a far harsh 
country, and when a man needs a door or 
a window or a gear wheel or a stove that is 
no longer useful to someone else, he takes 
it with a free conscience. The abandon- 
ment was definite, instantaneous, com- 
plete. It was like the flight of a routed 
army. The woman was mad to get away, 
to put the horror behind her.” 

He stretched out his hand and raised.a 
tiny square of oilcloth that hung like a flap 
on the upper part of the door. A piece of 
paper was disclosed on which was writing 
done in ink. The ink was faded, the words 
almost illegible; but they could still be 
deciphered. 

“Please do not break in,” it read, ‘this 
is the property of a poor woman who has 
lost all she had.”’ 

““Some compassionate soul,” said X. An- 
axagoras; “someone who knew of their 
struggle, but not of their final success; 
someone who understood and who here 
left his understanding on this bit of paper 
so that its very simplicity has protected 
it as though by an armed guard. I do not 
doubt,”’ said he, “‘that men have warmed 
themselves by driftwood to whom that 
stove there would have given much com- 
ROLL 

“‘T suppose,” observed Marshall, ‘that 
the whole country was staked out in claims 
after that. Did they find anything more?”’ 

“No; as far as I know, no one knew of 
it, or ever heard of it, except myself.”’ 

“Where is the woman now?” asked 
Betsy. 

‘She is in San Francisco, I believe. She 
has a little income from what was saved, 
but she works in an office as a stenographer 
and is reasonably comfortable and fairly 
contented. She educates the child.” 

“T should think she’d see that for the 
sake of the child ” began Marshall. 

‘She sees nothing. There her mind is 
closed.” 

“Some day 

“Yes, that’s it—some day,” said X. 
Anaxagoras cheerfully. ‘One can but 
await the turn of the wheel.” 


” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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ARTHUR L. LEE 
Managing Director 


_ Hotel McAlpin 


Hotel 
Martinique 


Whether You Like 


New York or Not 
depends on 


The Hotel You Select 


A MESSAGE TO THE NEW YORK VISITOR 
FROM ARTHUR L. LEE 


HE impressions, good or bad, that 
visitors get about a city often 
depend upon the treatment they 
receive from the hotel at which they stop. 


I know this to bea fact. I have traveled 
the country over. I know the obligations 
a hotel assumes, or should assume, not 
only to the guest but to the municipality 
in which it is located. A visitor doesn’t 
live in an intangible place called “a city” 
—he lives in a very tangible thing—a 
building—called a Hore. Many good 
towns get bad names merely because of 
poor hotel service. 

Realizing this, I cheerfully assume full 
obligations and all responsibilities to the 
City of New York—to make every guest 
at the McAlpin one of the greatest friends 
of the World’s Greatest City. 

After years of hotel experience, I know 
there’s only one way to accomplish this: 

To make you feel there’s no place like 
home—except the McAlpin— 


To make you wish you had a McAlpin 
in your own home town— 

To make your New York visit comfort- 
able, care-free, interesting and pleasant— 

To give you unusually cheerful rooms, 
the world’s best cuisine, the best musical 
features and the most bewitching music 
that ever invited you to dance. 

To make you feel New York at the 
McAlpin is an inexpensive City— 

And finally, always to establish with 
you personally an interest in you as a 
friend—a host instead of a landlord. 


I am sincere in this message and hope I’ve 
succeeded in convincing you that Iam. I 
want you to think good things of my great 
City. In order to do this, I must make you 
think well of the McAlpin. Wire, phone or 
write—and let us show you that our creed 
in promise is our deed in practice. With 


all good wishes, WEF E, 


Managing Director 
IMPORTANT—When making your reserva- 


tion, be sure to request the handy, colored service 
map of New York City, which shows clearly and 
simply all subway, ““L’’ and other stations—an 
exclusive McAlpin feature, of course. Ask for 


Map F. P. 


Hotel MEAlpin 
Broadway, af 342 Streck 
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HIS Spring, It Wil 
Pay You To Pay © 
A Fair Price For A 
Fine Hat—A M allor 


"Tue hat which graces the face 
confers character. The wrong 
hat may be, as you well know, 
a veritable caricature. Mallory 
Hats are designed for men wha 
want something inherently and 
incontestably fine with a flexi 
bility that permits manipula. 
tion and expression, according 
to the whim of the wearer. In 
to Mallory Hats go the pick of 
felts; extra-gifted handiwork: 
the most recent dictates of 
American and European style 
in shapes, shades, bands, bind 


ings aswell as luxurious linings 


The Silk-Lined Mallory Aristocrat 


(Portrayed Below) 


SEVEN DOLLARS. 
The Mallory Cravenette, $6 
Other Mallory Hats, $5 To $10 


QMatnory Hats for Spring 1925 are offered in all 
weights, blocks, colors and dimensions, as We 

as in shades of our exclusive presentation, such 
as London (Lavender-Gray); Jade (Green-Gray); 
Cloud (Blue-Gray); Saddle (Reddish-Brown). 


Where To Buy Find The Lab« 
Matory Soft Hats and Mattory Soft Hats | 
Derbies are on sale today at  Derbies bear the Mal, 
better hat shops throughout — Label stamped in the cr¢ 
the United States. Watch and upon the sweatdeat 
the Newspapers for an- It is very important, 
nouncements of Merchants your sake, that you fi 
who feature Mallory Hats Mallory Label in the. 
and ask for them by name. _— Hat or Straw Hat youl 


C e Hats Of 


Unexampled Smartness (EX# peer 


At The Head For Over One Hundred Years 


The Mallory Hat Company, 234 Fifth Avenue, New York f; 
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j(d again. : 

t!0, Bascom,” he said sadly. “‘You 
eidof Tom Mix. Why, Bascom’’— 
a was even sadder—‘‘I haven’t 


i Janet Wood, wouldn’t you?” 


, horse!” 

od to get this straight though. 
j2 grateful enough to do me a fa- 
9 in’t you?”’ He swore he would. 
t can’t make love!”’ he cried. ‘“‘I 

” 


yaot? I seen you in the movies 

; at.” 

ttered something that sounded 

ui. ‘“That’s something else,’ he 

< “Can’t you understand, there’s 
' there telling me what to do. 

4, if I had to go through in real 
senes as those I did in Shambles of 

,’d die!” 

‘fication, eh?” 

{ bout.” , 

i you fight if someone told you 
0? 

3m, I never had a fight in my life. 
, I’m afraid. I’m a coward. I’m 

4ly what Janet doesn’t want—a 
coward. I never had to fight, I 
ned how. If I was struck 22 
you knew it was a frame-up and 

(tier fellow was just acting, could 

}rough with it, just like it was a 

: same as you go through those 

” 


s? 
nean—you mean—we might fool 
‘ut over a trick fight?” 


Jught it over for a few seconds. 
’t sound right,’”’ he said finally. 
‘in but—I could do it.’’ Then he 
Be “T will do it, Bascom. It 


1e for quibbling over trifles. The 
‘of love has struck me. Anything’s 
eee. 


e 
great deal like the soda-jerking 
’ I said. 

» saw a fellow so perked up, all 
‘t Wood, a small-town kid, and a 
fat that! Well, each man to his 
ine like brunettes, and some don’t. 
ok hands on it. 


| 


wing Rudolph Valentino, Tom 
luglas Fairbanks, and Tommie 
around to choose from, Janet was 
o letting Bascom McNutt see her 
in the way up Second Avenue I did 
ospecting. 
} my friend and all that,’’ I said, 
over saw such a swell-headed bird 
». Honestly, he ——’”’ 
Merrill swell-headed!”’ 
_ He thinks right now he’s the 
actor on the silver sheet. Why, 
es he think some of those real guys 
Tom Mix, get off? Tom Mix 
~boo and make Jack Merrill run 
bit. Me, I like regular fellows in 
2s, not no perfect lovers.” 
tinute I thought maybe I’d guessed 
‘And then she spilled the beans. 
der you’re a soda jerker,”’ she said 
ly and very deliberately and very 
Yowonder they call you McNutt!” 
da little silently. “‘A fine friend 
f Mr. Merrill’s!” 
dn’t say anything else until we 
ter gate, and then she shot out 
st have been the sum and total of 
p thinking. She turned and let 
it square in the face. 
Mix!” 
ninute I thought she was going to 
hen, without another word, she 
he house. 
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4, Whatever your interpretation of 
May be, mine was all I could ask. 
/ anything at all about girls—and 
hink it ought to be necessary to 
 do—the signs were that the field 
narrowed down to Jack, Monte 
w Cody, and maybe John Barry- 


0) big winners of the West! 

Udn't have been, you know, the 
2 a girl had lied to the man she 
ndeed, I could cite a dozen per- 
*s if I wanted to, but I don’t want 


satisfied, then, that barring some- 
eaking his neck everything ought 
Jake. And by the next morning 
up the plot slick as a whistle. It 
Jack’s telephoning to Janet for a 
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date, to take her to the Associated Chari- 
ties Bazaar on the First Baptist Church 
lawn the next night. 

She said yes, of course, and if I’m any 
judge of voices over the telephone—and 
people say that I am—this particular girl 
nearly swallowed the transmitter in her 
eagerness to say yes before he could hang 
up. But you couldn’t tell Jack that! 

““What’s the use!”’ he kept wailing. “It’s 
going to be a bust, whatever this is you are 
doing. You know what she said to me last 
night?” 

He didn’t give me a chance to say yes. 
‘She said,”’ he went on, “‘that she loved the 
way Tom Mix was a poor boy, or a poor 
son, or a poor husband, or something. She 
said, ‘Mr. Merrill, I admire that man. Al- 
ways when he’s poor, his wife or his sister 
or sweetheart or his mother or his grand- 
mother, a good woman, is being sought ky 
a rich man who tries to blind her, with gold 
and dress suits, to Mr. Mix’s true worth. 
And every time, Mr. Merrill, Mr. Mix wins 
by something finer than gold. In one pic- 
ture he threw the man over a cliff. In an- 
other he shot four men. In another he 
killed seven. Always in some fine, manly 
way he shows how truer he is than a rich 
profligate with a silk hat on.’ 

“Tt looks,”’ Jack said, “‘as if she expected 
me to kill some people.” 

““Where,”’ I asked, “‘are the valets?”’ 

He looked up quickly. ‘‘That’s a good 
idea, Bascom,” he declared. ‘‘I’ll go right 
now! IJ’ll kill ——” 

Then he caught himself. His head 
dropped, but he caught it in his hands. 
“T’m losing control of myself,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘What did you want—the valets? 
I let them go see Rudolph Valentino’s new 
picture. Ruddy,” he added, ‘‘has always 
been very decent to me.” 

I went in the next room and got his hat 
and stick. ‘‘Come with me,” I said. ‘“We 
got to make some arrangements.’’ We 
boarded Hep Methvin’s taxicab, the only 
one in Riverside, and hauled up presently 
in front of the Grand Theater. Charlie and 
Henry were standing at the curb. Charlie 
had his watch in his hand. 

“Look here, Mr. Merrill,’ he said, ‘‘we 
been here fifteen minutes waiting for you. 
You said you’d be here for us exactly on the 
hour. And here it is ——” 

“I’m sorry, Charlie,’ Jack apologized. 
“But I’ve been a little upset. You and 
Henry get in.”” Heturned to me. ‘‘Where 
now?” 

I called to the driver, “‘Out to East High- 
lands, Hep, to Doe Huckabee’s house.”’ 

‘“What!”’ Hep exclaimed. ‘To that 
bum’s!”’ 

A fifteen-minute drive brought us to the 
worst-looking house in the world, and Doc 
Huckabee, who can’t possibly be very much 
dingier than his home, came out to meet 
us. I introduced him to Jack and the 
valets. 

“Doe,” I explained, ‘‘is as familiar as 
any man living with the underworld of 
Riverside.”’ 

“T’m in it,”” Doe said with modest pride. 
“T been in it for goin’ on ten years. What 
can I do for you, gents?” 

He led the way to the porch, where I got 
down to business. “Doc,” I said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Merrill is a movie actor. Tonight we want 
to arrange a little surprise for the River- 
side folks. It’s to be a moving picture of a 
holdup at the Associated Charities Bazaar 
on the First Baptist lawn. But we don’t 
want the crowd there to realize it’s just 
movies. 

“Tf they think it’s real,’’ I explained, 
“‘we’ll get more expression, more realism. 
There’s going to be a lot of jack in the head- 
quarters hut, a couple of hundred feet from 
the booths, near the Second Avenue side- 
walk.” 

“T get you,” Doc horned in. ‘‘It ought 
to be a pipe to put over. A couple of the 
boys around here’’—he jerked his head 
toward the underworld of Riverside— 
“have been sticking up places during the 
last week. Charlie Phelps, forone. Oughtn’t 
to be hard to fool ’em now.” 

“That’s the ticket,’”’ I went on. “You 
see, we got the stage set. All you’ll have to 
do is to get a pistol and mask on 

“T got a gun,” Doc interrupted, “but no 
bullets.” 

“You don’t need any bullets,” Jack said 
quickly. “If you got any bullets you don’t 
get the job. Too many chances of acci- 
dents.” 
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Ask any Reach dealer 
in your City for the 
Official ball as sup- 
plied to the Ameri- 
can League since its 
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Baseball Equipment 


of Official Major 
League Quality 


T'S the hardest thing on earth to judge the wear- & 
ing and catching qualities of a glove or mitt by 


looking at it in the store. Ba 
But this is one way to play safe! ui 
Buy of the local Reach dealer. He carries exactly # 
the same equipment which we supply to the major * 


leagues and the individual players who are making 
baseball history. 


Reach equipment costs no more than the less well 
known makes. But Reach quality and Reach de- 
signs are the standard wherever the game is played. 


And you'll find Reach standards are the same in golf 
and tennis goods as well. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
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Patternin 
Silver Plate 


Silverware that 
might well have 
graced the table 
of a King of France 


Ler the delicate grace of this rare pat- 
tern Carry you, in imagination’s wan- 
derings, to Versailles in the days 
when art and beauty held sway in a 
pleasure-loving court. 


Is it not easy to think of the Louis XVI 
Pattern gracing the table of Louis XVI? 
For it IS his oti you know, quite 
as much as if it had been produced in 
the Eighteenth Century instead of the 
Twentieth. 


It is authenticity of design quite as 
much as Reed & Barton's century-old 
reputation for quality that impels 
many purchasers to INSIST upon Reed 
& Barton ware. The same two con- 
siderations should sway YOU. Your 
jeweler will be glad to show you the 
Louis XVI as well as many other pat- 
terns in Reed & Barton ware. 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
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“No bullets,’ I told Doc. “But be there 
at exactly 10:30. Hold up the people in the 
hut. Mr. Merrill will be there with a 
black-haired girl. Maybe you better get a 
little fresh with the girl—in a refined way 
of course. Everybody else in the place will 
be seared stiff. Merrill’s part then will be 
to foil the robbery by struggling with you, 
taking the gun, and then—then throw you 
out the window, so’s you can make your 
get-away. Clear?” 

“You ain’t referred to money, gents,” 
replied Doc. “What-a I get out-a this?”’ 

Jack fished a moving-picture actor’s sal- 
ary out of his pocket. ‘‘How about five 
hundred now and five hundred as soon as it 
turns out all right?’’ he suggested. 

“You could just as well give it all to me 
now,” Doc said confidently; “‘it’s going to 
come out so well.” 

“Another thing,’ Jack went on. “This 
is a very private matter. You’re never to 
tell a soul about it—never. If at the end of 
two years it hasn’t leaked out you can 
touch me for another five hundred. Under- 
stand?” 

“Tf I was to get lockjaw tonight, secrets 
couldn’t be any safer with me than they are 
now,” Doc bragged. 

Werose to go. ‘‘Ten-thirty,’’ I said for a 
last word. ‘‘And just fake a fight. Take 
what Jack gives you.” 

As Hep’s taxi left I looked back. Doc 
was counting the five hundred. 
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HAD a last talk with Jack just before he 

went to get Janet to take her to supper 
before the Charities Bazaar. 

“Jack,” I said, ‘‘you got to get your 
gizzard up. Just imagine the director’s 
telling you what to do. First, when you 
get with her, show her money. Let her 
look at it in the bulk. Sneer at it a little. 
Give her a idea of what she could spend if 
she was Mrs. Merrill.” 

He protested. ‘‘This isn’t the kind of 
girl that would marry me for money, Bas- 
com,” he said. 

I pooh-poohed the idea. ‘‘Pooh-pooh!” 
I said. 

Jack flared up. ‘‘Don’t you pooh-pooh 
Janet,’ he said sharply. 

“T wasn’t pooh-poohing Janet,” I said, 
“T was pooh-poohing your idea about 
money. Jack, take it from me, I seen girls 
come and I seen girls go, and a little flash of 
the old jack never yet sent one home mad. 
Tonight,” I said, ‘‘this very night, if when 
you take her into the dining room for din- 
ner you should put your arm right on top 
of the prices on the bill of fare, so she could 
see you wasn’t looking at ’em, why, man, 
you advance fifty per cent with her. I 
know girls, Jack.” 

He said he’d try; and to give him credit, 
he did. I was already at the bazaar when 
he and Janet come. Jack had hired a ear, 
at my suggestion, and when they stepped 
out of it everybody looked at them, at the 
great movie star and this brunette he was 
with. 

It was a nice night and the lawn looked 
swell. The little booths and wheels of for- 
tune and other gambling devices authorized 
for church use was all lighted, and Japanese 
lanterns, red and yellow and blue, was 
strung on wires stretched between the 
trees and posts. The girls all in soft white 
summer stuff and the bloods of the town in 
blue coats and white flannel trousers— 
everything was jake. 

A big crowd, the biggest crowd that ever 
come to a Riverside charity fair, pretty 
nearly swamped the place, and the news 
that Jack was going to be there probably 
had as much to do with that as any enthu- 
silastic desire on their part to give money 
toward a new wing for the Bethesda Home 
for the Aged. 

It was after nine when he and Janet got 
there, and during the hour or so before he 
was due to seek a little rest in the head- 
quarters hut he took my advice and spent. 
Alone and single-handed he let loose enough 
bills to net thirty-five new beds for the 
Methodist Hospital, a wing and a new roof 
for the orphan asylum, a year’s funds for 
the Helping Hand Society, two-thirds of an 
athletic stadium for the boys’ high school, 
and a school annual for the Riverside Girls’ 
Academy, all of which had booths in the 
bazaar. 

And every time he let go one of these 
bills he apologized to Janet. ‘‘I just want 
to do something for the hospital,’ he’d 
explain. “Poor, sick people, you know.” 
That man was ashamed to spend money! 
All I can say is I just wish I’d had the 
chance to spend a seventy-five-hundred 


dollar pay envelope. I’d’a’ toreu 
hundred in front of them rubes 
shown them! 

I tried to figure from Janet’s 
she was taking all this, but not a 
she turn! Took it like she was. 
Once she put her hand on his 
“Jack—Mr. Merrill, it’s mighty 
you to help the charities so much. 

Finally I went over to them. “ 
said, ‘‘aren’t you and Janet { 
Don’t you want to shake this ero; 
few minutes and knock off a little . 
in the headquarters hut?” _ 

It was Janet that answered, 
she exclaimed. And to me: ‘ 
right—I mean, to go in the hea¢c 
hut?” 

“All I got to do,” I said, “is; 
word.” ; 

We dodged out of the push a 
tered across the stretch of lawn} 
down to the sidewalk. I glance) 
church clock. Ten-twenty-five. Ij 
hut we found old Mr. Gaffney, t} 
tary of the Associated Charities, | 
ladies who’d been set aside to ]| 
check up the receipts. \ 

As I'd figured, they nearly froth| 
mouth out of delight when Jacl 
himself visited them. It was jusi, 
building thrown up by workmen, j 
safe, a kitchen table, and four or 
from the Sunday-school room. Or¢ 
light hung from the ceiling. Mr, 
practically walked over his lady 
in his haste to get chairs for « 
Janet. Being a soda jerker, I cov 

We certainly wasn’t none toc 
getting there, for we hadn’t hard 
talking before, like a snap, the liy 
off, leaving us in only the gra 
that came through the one ¥ 
the street-corner lamps. Mr, 
hopped up and opened the door—) 
he stepped back in suddenly. — 

The black barrel of a pistol w 
middle of his vest and a man Dre 
backward into the hut was sayi’: 
with ’em. Everybody up with 


door shot a fierce whisper at her 
scream!’’ Mrs. Wilson fainted. | 
We was all on our feet. J 
grabbed Jack’s arm, and Jack wt 
ing heavy. " 
All I could make out of the oth 
dark was that Mrs. Wilson was 
Gaffney was leaning against a wa) 
cally out, and the other lady had 
to her mouth. The light through! 
dow flashed on Doc’s pistol ast 
slowly back and forth around 1 
Then Jack was speaking, nervis 
loud enough. 5 
“‘And so,” he said, ‘‘you are 
He lowered his hands casually, “S 
I may smoke?” 
There was no reply and Ja 
pulled out cigarette and mates 
might have been playing in Déb 
sion, it was so smooth, so nonchar 
swept the match through the ai 
it by nicking it with his finger na/ 
a second the flare lighted the hu 
what I saw I nearly dropped! 
Jack didn’t notice—of this I wi¢ 
At the instance of the flare he'd le 
ing at Janet, and she at him. - 
It wasn’t Doc at all! ¥ 
Doc had told somebody! He’tt 
of his egg friends. It was the oy 
nation. And this egg was lopinj! 
easy thing! I couldn’t moy 
say anything—there was now 
do but let ’er rip and see what’ 
“Basy, dear, easy,” Jack was} 
Janet. ‘This gentleman” —glancg 
robber—‘‘would not harm a lad) 
“Pretty boy,” the man at the? 
“if you don’t put them hands bay 
gonna get daylight blowed thro hb 
“Why, my dear fellow —— 4 
in a swell subtitle line, when - 
stand it any more. I dropped 
My knees was too weak. mf 
The robber looked at me and !¢ 
“Well, is there any more that’s! 
I don’t care myselt 2 yi 


does.” = 
“T ain’t fainted,” I replied wet 
“Shut up!” ‘ 
As innocent as a newbaal 
went right on with his Leo Dit 
“T presume,” he said, “‘it isthe)? 
you are after. The ladies then, ?” 
(Continued on Page |: 5h 


tinued from Page 154) 
+} harmed. You have the drop on 
‘ack-hearted scoundrel, but if I 
in with me ¥ 
» minute I’d give ten weeks of 
ry to been able to tell him to soft- 
# stuff. I glanced at that man’s 
ing, sweeping around, like the 
sath. I’d’a’ give fifteen weeks of 
to’ve been somewheres else. 
own,” the man said. ‘‘ Where’s 
oy 


+k was insistent on provoking 
personal to Janet, so’s he could 
her own defender. ‘I presume 
Jot annoy the ladies,’’ he repeated 


/zun at us to move to the left, so’s 
dass around to the safe behind us, 
3 covered all the time—and at 
te Jack glanced at the window, 
ich the man was moving, and I 
yw what he saw there, but he 
‘could see it as the light struck his 
} 
1n had got just in front of the 
‘hen Jack shouted, “Grab him, 


hha pretty dirty word the robber 
t at the window. 

‘ollowed fast then. At the same 
shouted Jack sprang forward, 
(itchen table a heave and shot it 
floor. The robber had flashed 
the shove, and tried to jump, but 
Che edge hit him in the stomach, 
/m against the wall, and saying 
'; the wind was driven from his 
‘buckled over. 

‘s on him, across the table, claw- 
e pistol hand—and at that in- 
gun went off. The glass in a 
hotograph of Jefferson Davis 
ythe floor. Mr. Gaffney and the 
y followed Mrs. Wilson into 


| 
‘ out-a the chair I’d fell down 


‘en I heard Jack gasp, “It’s 
| He was panting as he hung onto 
» hand, and his words come be- 
paths. “Careful! Careful, you 
jhen the gun cracked again, and 
| framed photograph of Robert E. 
fedust. At that Jack sobbed. 

as rolling on the table together, 
ad of moving, and Jack was cry- 
she gets hit, if you touch her, if 
her, I’ll kill you, I’ll kill you, I’ll 
' He was shrieking, and Janet had 
‘ail. Jack must’a’ heard that, too, 
tmad. I’d’a’ joinedinina minute 
“t been that I thought I ought 
yy and tackle the fellow if he got 
a Jack, but it didn’t turn out to 
iry. Jack went mad. 

ot need any director then! I 
Ww whether he cared if it was Doc 
azy at them shots, he just heaved, 
d the gun-shooting bandit clean 
sable. He hardly touched it, he 
so fast through the air, and then, 
jonished, landed on the floor. 
*t went out and cracked his gun 
2at that the pistol shot across the 


ck was still sobbing, talking to 
“Tf she’s hurt! If you hurt her! 
ou! I say I’ll kill you!” And 
»emed to me, he tried to kill him 
ust out of whim, for he lifted that 
y from the floor, raised him above 
and hurled him back across the 


as enough for the king of the ban- 
was through for the evening. He 
) like a cat, made one leap, and 
d foremost through the window 
awn. Jack started after him, and 
ged. The fellow was hot-footing it 
‘street like a dog-goned antelope. 
1 the crowd had come, clamoring 
‘eshanty. Mr. Gaffney was back 
y then, and I shoved him to the 
ell them what’s happened,” I 
1 keep them outside. We got to 
ladies around.” He ducked out 


have been a minute that I stood 
ang, while old Gaffney talked out- 
‘k, his collar tore off and his face 
», Was babbling something to 
‘ing her was she hurt, and Janet’s 
ating him Sages ins the door 

, against Mr. Gaffney’s pro- 
Phe men walked in—Charlie 
y and Doe. And Doc was mad! 
Sthis?” he started. “What’s the 
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“Get out of here!’’ I 
Get 


I hopped at him. 
shouted. ‘‘You can’t come in here. 
out!” 

He give me a push and I set down. “I 
can’t, eh?” he declared, while Jack looked 
like he was going to faint with the rest of 
them, and Janet, bewildered, looked from 
Doc to Jack tome. ‘I can’t, eh? So, you 
double-crossed me, did you? Hired some- 
one else, eh? I wasn’t good enough to bea 
holdup man, eh?”’ 

Charlie was explaining to Jack. ‘‘We 
went around to a movie, boss,’”’ he was say- 
ing. ‘‘Swanson’s new picture—it’s great.”’ 

Doc didn’t stop. ‘‘Ten minutes late,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘and I get sloughed. Want to 
cheat me out of my five hundred, I suppose. 
Well, the town’ll hear of this, all right, all 
right!” 

I finally got up nerve enough to catch 
him by thearm. ‘‘Come outside,” I hissed, 
“you'll get your money. But shut up!” 
He looked mollified. I opened the door and 
whispered to him. ‘‘Come over to Mr. 
Merrill’s room at the Ralston in an hour,”’ I 
said. ‘‘He isn’t double-crossing you. An- 
other fellow come. Who’d you tell?” 

“Nobody! I wouldn’t tell after I prom- 
ised Yes, I did too. I told a guy over 
to McFadden’s place. He was going out of 
town tonight.” 

“Well, he’s gone,’’ I said. ‘‘He’s gone on 
foot—and he ought to be well past Birming- 
ham by now. Now keep your mouth shut!”’ 

He slipped away, and I shut the door be- 
hind him. Jack was in a chair, his head in 
his arms on the table. The two ladies were 
giggling nervously and looking at Jack. 
Janet stood straight and stiff, her face 
flaming. I went over and leaned against 
the window. 

I lighted a cigarette and looked out into 
Second Avenue. I heard the door open and 
shut, the ladies had gone. And then I heard 
laughing outside the door. The ladies were 


telling. 
Then, softly: ‘Jack.’’ I pulled on my 
cigarette. . . pC Ki tag He 


raised his head. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘go on 
and laugh—like the rest.’ It was bitter, 
weary, the way he spoke. Nothing left 
now—no courage, no bravery—just a joke. 

“Jack—darling!”’ 

It was none of my business, of course, so 
I kept on smoking. 

“T don’t reckon Tom Mix hires them to 
fake fights,’ he laughed sadly. “‘Go on— 
laugh!”’ 

“But, Jack,’”’ she said hurriedly, “‘don’t 
you see? You were brave! You did fight! 
You—you nearly killed him!”’ 

Then there was surprise in his voice, as 
if he’d just looked at it that way. ‘‘The 
pistol was loaded,”’ he said. A long pause, 
and then, “‘I did fight him.’”’ He seemed to 
be discovering things. ‘I didn’t—I did— 
I was if 

“A hero,” she interrupted. 
were wonderful!”’ 

I wouldn’t turn around to see what hap- 
pened then, but it must have been a pretty 
good example of understanding each other. 
I took a last drag on my smoke. 

“And, Jack,” I heard Janet say, ‘‘we’ll 
go to Hollywood to live, won’t we?’”’ He 
nodded. ‘And I’ll meet—I’ll meet Doug- 
las Fairbanks?’’ He nodded again. ‘And 
Pola Negri, and Charlie Chaplin, and 
Gloria Swanson, and ¥ 

I threw the cigarette out of the window 
and turned around. ‘And, Jack,’’ I horned 
in, “‘now that we’re on the subject, you 
think I might ask you a little favor you 
know you said you’d do for me?” 

They had their arms around each other 
and Janet was brushing his hair back. 

“You bet, Bascom,”’ he said. 

“Well,” I said, “‘I been thinking I might 
take a run out to Hollywood.” 

“You'll visit us,’”’ Jack declared. 

“T thought maybe I might do that,’’ I 
said. “TI sort of thought I’d like to meet a 
girl out there, a girl I been admiring on the 
silver sheet. I might be able to—well, I 
was going to ask you, would you introduce 
me to Gloria Love?” 

““Why, Bascom,”’ he said heartily, “I’ve 
wanted to. I wanted to tell you last night. 
I wanted to tell you last night I wanted you 
to meet her. She’s my mother. She had 
her face lifted and He 

Oh, well, what the blazes! What did I 
want to go all the way out to Hollywood for 
a girl for? One of them tricky movie 
queens! What the blazes! I could stick 
around here. I’m liable to get that cigar- 
stand job any time now. And there’s 
plenty of girls around Riverside that all I 
got to do is wave at. Why should I go out 
to Hollywood? 


“Jack, you 
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Feet that 
always feel young 


ARNOLD Glove-Grip Shoes are smarter looking 
than many shoes that have nothing but modish 
appearance to recommend them. Yet in addition 
they bring a snugness and comfort that no other 
shoe can equal. 

It is the Glove-Grip construction—a feature 
patented and exclusive in Arnold Glove-Grip 
Shoes—that enables them to give that firm, brac- 
ing support to the feet. When you lace a Glove- 
Grip Shoe, you /ift up the arch, you don’t force 
it down. The result is a surprisingly smooth, 
easy fit—a new snap and pleasure in walking. 

Try on a pair of Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. 
Made in all the latest styles and leathers for men 
and women. Prices $10 to $12. If you do not 
know your Arnold dealer, let us send you his 
address and book of shoe styles. M. N. Arnold 
Shoe Co., North Abington, Massachusetts. Deal- 
ers write for catalog P-18. 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE-GRIP SHOES 


This comfortable, 
long-wearing shoe 
has a certain 
atmosphere of 
youth and smart- 
ness that appeals 
particularly to 
men. It is called 
the Dundee. 


Look for this 
trade-mark, It 
is inside and on 
the sole of 
every Arnold 
Glove-Grip 
Shoe. 
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The McCray Refrigerator Display 
Case, enabling tempting display of food 
products while it keeps them pure, fresh 
and wholesome, is a favorite in grocery 
stores, delicatessen shops and marketst— 
efficient, sanitary, economical in oper- 
ation. 


ese 


ia 4 


2 


Grocers 


Youll find the 
M'Cray Keeping 
Pure Foods Pure 


Ae current of pure, fresh air 
—the result of patented construc- 
tion—sweeps through the McCray re- 
frigerator, cooler, display case, keeping 
perishable foods tempting and health- 
ful in their original freshness. 


With spoilage loss cut, operating costs 
lower, the McCray-equipped store gives 
better food service, and attracts more 
trade. Staunch, in-built quality in every 
hidden detail of the McCray assures that 
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Grocers favor this McCray model, for 
its convenience in serving customers, effi- 
cient operation, low operating cost and 
handsome appearance. 


efficient service which protects the cus- 
tomer’s health and the dealer’s profits. 


All McCray models are easily adapted 
for use with any type of mechanical re- 
frigeration. We build refrigerators for 
every purpose—for markets, grocery 
stores, hotels, restaurants, clubs, hos- 
pitals, institutions, florists and homes. 
Residence models from $35 up. Send 
for catalog, Free, and suggestions for 
equipment to meet your needs. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 2513 Lake Street, Kendallville, Indiana 


- a profits. 


Look for mo 


M‘Cray Nameplate 


On the refrigerator equipment 

in the better stores, markets, ho- 

tels, hospitals, restaurants, florist 

shops and in homes, this nameplate 

gives positive assurance of foods kept 

pure, fresh and wholesome. wd 


f 
This McCray Cooler, a A ; 
favorite market model, af- ‘SS Ni ae ey 
«i fords ample storage room, Cee = \ 
enables convenient service f Pi 
to customers, cuts spoilage 
loss, increases trade and 


For Homes the same sanitary, 
efficient, economical McCray service is 
available in models of various sizes, at 
prices to suit all purses. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
See Telephone Directory 


REFRIGERATORS - 


——— for all purposes 
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that framed a glimpse of the valley and the 
high hills beyond. MacLeod was not aware 
that she had hurried from the dining room 
to the piano when she first heard his voice 
in the kitchen—had hurried to the piano 
and had assumed the pose she so carefully 
held, thus making herself an integral part 
of the picture. MacLeod was not aware of 
this; was not even aware of the haunting 
minor chords her smooth white fingers 
found as they moved slowly over the keys. 
But he was acutely aware that here, mate- 
rialized in the flesh, was another living in- 
carnation of his dreams—a calm, clear-eyed 
woman. Perhaps not so tranquil or clear- 
eyed as the one he had met in the kitchen a 
moment earlier, but doubtless more inter- 
esting. 

Agnes took charge of the situation. 

“Cut out the movie stuff,’ she said, 
speaking to her sister; ‘‘or—no, don’t can 
it. Hold it, girl, hold it! And meet the 
hero of this fillum, Archie MacLeod, the 
barefooted buckaroo, bold and handsome, 
but wary about women. So be warned by 
me. And I'll bet a cigarette to a chocolate 
that right now he’s getting ready to say you 
are the living image of his dream woman.” 

Archie smiled agreeably, looking straight 
into the Second One’s eyes. 

“Tt’s a habit I have,’’ he explained, “‘tell- 
ing them they are the living image and all 
that sort of thing. But usually I don’t re- 
cite my piece until along about the third 
dance.”’ 

He continued smiling as he told her this, 
but his steady gaze was narrowed, calcu- 
lating. He was trying to analyze the emo- 
tions she awakened; was trying to decide if 
his impression of her was more pleasing 
than the impression he had received of her 
sister. This was a matter he would have to 
decide later, for now she was speaking. 

“So you begin telling them along about 
the third dance,’’ she said. ‘‘A girl loves to 
be told about that time.’”’ She rose and 
moved slowly away from the piano. In the 
dining-room doorway she paused and fa- 
vored him with a studied, inviting smile. 
““There’s to be a dance at our Community 
Hall this week-end. I wonder if you are 
planning to go.” 

“You bet I am,’ he said emphatically. 
The Second One smiled again, then closed 
the door behind her. 

Agnes slipped down on the piano bench 
and crossed her knees. Her eyes were 
twinkling and the corners of her lips quirked 
up impishly. 

““Well, mister,’ she asked, “‘which one 
do you think you’ll favor?” 

Archie meditated a moment. 

“T guess I’ll be able to tell more definitely 
after the third dance.” 

“With which one?’’ Agnes persisted. 

“T’m a bit dusty after my day’s hike,” 
he said, ignoring her question. ‘‘I’ll goand 
freshen up a bit before the dinner bell 
rings.” 

As new man on the job—guest of honor, 
as it were—MacLeod was seated at Mrs. 
McElvaney’s right that evening. Beside 
him sat Belle. Across from him was Lucy. 
The Third One sat at the other end of the 
table beside her father. Conversation lan- 
guished at first. The men were too occu- 
pied with the important business of the 
moment and the women were too busy see- 
ing that they were well supplied to waste 
time in idle talk. Unexpectedly, Mr. Mc- 
Elvaney began to laugh. 

“I place you now,” he said, nodding to 
MacLeod. ‘‘You rode at the Pendleton 
round-up last year.” Remembrance of the 
occasion caused him to laugh again. “‘How 
come that big bay filly to spill you? She 
didn’t buck. She just humped up a little 
and shook herself.’’ 

A friendly rider intervened in MacLeod’s 
behalf. 

“Don’t let him kid you,” he said. “I’ve 
seen many a good man unloaded because he 
wasn’t expecting the thing that happened.” 

MacLeod smiled. 

“So far as that bay filly is concerned, I 
haven’t any alibi,’ he admitted. ‘Just as 
Mr. McElvaney says, all she did was r’ar up 
and shake herself. And there I was, spilled 
and eliminated in the preliminaries. Not 
that I ever ride in the finals,’’ he added 
hastily. “I just enter the event to keep in 
practice, and to ride in the parade and all 


that sort of thing.” 

Conversation became general then; and 
Belle, speaking in an undertone meant for 
MacLeod alone, began to entertain him. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Did he enjoy the pictures, or did he 
them a bore? And did 


sionally. But really, the j 
seldom traveled west of Chicee 
when one went East one was toy 
with shopping to have time for thy 
while things. a 

Yes, Archie knew just how it w. 
while he listened to Belle he was 
Lucy. A quiet girl, Lucy—quiet ; 
quil; but it was easy to see she toc 
derstanding interest in what ° 
around her. But Belle was the on 
trigued him. She had a wise, inyj; 
about her. He had met her kin 
and he had learned they were wise, 


had he to be considering either 
from a matrimonial point of view? 
years would elapse before he woul 
to afford a wife, and such girls 
wouldn’t wait long for a fellow. | 
such was life! In the morning he y 
a horse from McElvaney and be o 
again. | 
MacLeod had decided he woul 
with the Third One in search of « 
she had told him about. He wa; 
riding after the wild ones, and he |; 


of the men. He was tired after | 


walk. 


was awakened by the Third On 
the door. He flopped over in his 
groaned. Why in heaven’s name 
thought to tell her he wasn’t goii 
with her? Now there was nothin 


He couldn’t very well expl 1 
a houseful of men who were als 
piesaige their disapproval of sucli 
call. } 


girl had disappeared, so he dit! 
steps toward the barn. He feared 
for an unpleasant few minutes. 4} 
impressed him as a young person 
it might be hard to explain n 
had yet to learn she was a persd 
fused to accept explanations. 
“The horse I told you about ‘ 
in the timber up near the lavas, 
teen miles from here,’’ she told n 
entered the barn. “Put your 
that sorrel mare in the end stallr 
we'll go to the house for a bite! 
fast.’”’ She made an impatient) 
gesture as he started to speak. 
know,” she said. ‘You had rathih 
that has been handled some. 4 
think you are going to be trave 
as soon as you get a new horse. 
not.” ai 
For one instant Archie’s tem'r 
Then he laughed. Di 
“Little sister,’’ he said, “if youn 
how good you are y ee 
Agnes stepped close in front ¢ 
shook a threatening finger undep 
“Don’t you ‘little sister’ & 
stormed. ‘“‘I’ve been ‘little sisted 
life, and if you y 
Archie caught the 
so close to his nose. 
““Now look here, girlie,”’ he ec! 
she jerked her hand away from 7 
nantly. eS |. 
“Don’t ‘girlie’ me, either!” s)) 
“Keep that line of talk for Belle. 
get your saddle on the sorrel mie 
we'll eat breakfast.’ FF 
MacLeod made a last 
to assert himself. . me 
“How much are you asking fou 
you want me to buy?” 
Again the girl gestured impa’ tnt 
“Wait until you see him, th) 
bid.” e iy 
He shrugged his shoulders ‘@ 
audibly. He believed it was 8? 
easier to ride with her than)? 
Meekly he saddled the sorrel; } 
followed her to the house for bré 
occurred to him that he had 
(Continued on Page 6 


} 
desp A 


“ tinued from Page 158) 
4d meekly ever since he had met 
spose such a girl should make up 
to marry a fellow. What chance 
have? He was glad she was try- 
y him off to one of her sisters in- 
yanting him for herself. She had 
ething about two Loren brothers 
> paying attention to her older 
ai, they could have them and 
+ For himself, he would stay long 
nh) dance once or twice with Belle, 
vould be on his way. 
hs pet theory was that logic took 
‘cks in this game of life. The hur- 
rkfast he enjoyed with Agnes that 
/should have been sufficient to con- 
jn that emotion, unanalyzed, in- 
triumphs over logic. But because 
it analyze his emotions, he failed to 
» at no unmarried man can sit in a 
y te kitchen and watch a lady cook 
for his especial benefit without 
zie urge of matrimony. His par- 
‘action, aside from his appreciation 
, spatch with which Agnes served 
ye and bacon and eggs, and then 
Jie flapjacks, was to wonder if the 
iey could do as well. Somehow he 
feature Belle displaying any par- 
‘kill over a cookstove. Belle, he 
} would be at her best much later in 


JA good horse under him, an open 
‘hunt on—that was his element. 
Je from the ranch up through the 
| to the broken spurs and ridges 
the snow line. They rode the pale 
¢. of the sky; saw the white moon 
she dawn brightened; watched in 
som the rim of the cafion as the sun 
japtly, thrusting through its cover- 
xecy clouds, magnificently golden 
jison. Such appreciation as theirs 


(ss there, to the south, is a smaller 
‘at leads down into this one. If we 
|horse up there in the wash, one of 
lave to ride across to the head of the 
cafion to keep him from breaking 
io the timber. If we can hold him 
the main cafion, he’s ours.” 

'e later they came to a point where 
ie down inte the wash she had 


«!” she exclaimed. She had no 
k, for MacLeod was already 
zhisrope. ‘‘Stay here!” she com- 
, spurring away from him and rid- 
dy along the high wall of the wash. 
‘om a band of horses that had been 
below them a buckskin was com- 
ming as a race horse runs, with nos- 
‘e, head stretched straight and tail 
ig—a tawny streak of golden life 
shed along in the warming light. 
yas no uncertainty in the wild fel- 
ght. Like all things often hunted, 
‘earned the wisdom of running first 
ikingasheran. He sensed the trap 
in, and he intended to leave it as 
as his fleet limbs would carry him. 
valls of the place were too steep for 
to climb, but two trails led out of 
th and he fled toward the one he 
, unguarded. But the girl had 
he started, and she had the 
being much closer. MacLeod 
‘this at a glance, and he rode part 
wn into the wash, his rope uncoiled 
dy. He half stood in his stirrups as 
hed; nodded and settled back when 
skin swerved suddenly, hesitated 
ant, then turned swiftly back. He 
ae girl had won to the head of that 
i trail; knew, too—or thought he 
that the horse was theirs. 
the girl came into view, riding like 
| , her rope whirling, her short 
ind-blown and streaming. She saw 
d waved for him to come. Soon he 
ing parallel to her, the buckskin be- 
hem, but far ahead. Again the dap- 
iden outlaw was running for his 
1, Straight down that dry dusty 
raced, nor did he pause where the 
roke through the cafion’s rim. But 
pulled to a sliding stop and his 
a trifle as he glimpsed the 
slope that dropped away in 
sly sheer reaches to the narrow bed 
ion, For an instant he sat there 
th, expecting to see the wild 
and perish among those 
bowlders; marveled as he 
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watched the loose-kneed, easy-pacing step 
that made the buckskin as sure-footed as 
any mountain sheep. 

Then the Third One flashed past him. 
When her horse faltered at the brink she 
drove ruthlessly on with spurred heels. 

“The south cafion!” she called as her 
horse gathered himself for the perilous de- 
scent. 

MacLeod recalled his instructions re- 
garding that cafion; recalled that she had 
told him it was a runway leading back into 
the timber. He whirled his horse and rode 
swiftly out ot the wash and turned into a 
dim trail that led across the hills. Now 
a faint flush suffused his cheeks—a slip of a 
girl had ridden fearlessly where he had not 
dared to ride, and the memory of that fact 
was a rankling humiliation. But he had 
short time for regret. 


speed a dim trail with which he was un- 
familiar. 

Such men as MacLeod, long accustomed 
to open, unfenced ranges and hills, develop 
an acute sixth sense—a sense of direction 
that in time becomes as unerring as the in- 
stinct of a bird of passage. With quirt and 
spurs, he urged his horse to its utmost 
speed; came without difficulty to the head 
of the smaller cafion. As he rode down 
along its narrow bed the buckskin ap- 
peared at one of the abrupt turns ahead. 
The wild fellow was running easily now, his 
head high, his tail flaunting. MacLeod 
nodded, as if to a friend; but he was nod- 
ding in appreciation of the girl’s wisdom. 
A lesser rider would have hurried the buck- 
skin, but she had lagged behind until the 
outlaw, feeling secure in his own speed, had 
slackened his pace. Now, perceiving Mac- 
Leod, he stopped, shrilled one indignant 
challenge, then turned and fled back over 
the trail he had just come. At the main 
cafion the girl sat, blocking the upper trail; 
and MacLeod rode, yelling, at his flank. 
Checking his mad flight almost in mid 
career, the buckskin stopped as if to offer 
battle; then turned again and raced on 
down the bed of the main cafion—a cafion 
he had learned to fear and avoid. Instinct 
or acquired wisdom had taught him this 
was a natural trap. 

MacLeod noticed, as the girl joined him, 
that her rope was coiled, and he caught a 
suggestion of her mocking, impish smile. 
He knew she was amused at his eagerness; 
realized this was to be a long chase—no 
chance for rope work yet. As he coiled his 
rope he studied her with swift, covert 
glances. Odd, he thought, he had not no- 
ticed before that her short fair hair, wind- 
blown now, and tangled, made exactly the 
right sort of frame for her tanned features— 
remarkably well-balanced features, he de- 
cided, as he noticed for the first time her 
low well-developed forehead, the slightly 
arched nose, the firm full lips, the firm 
rounded chin. Strange he had ever mis- 
taken her for a boy! 

‘““Where do we go from here?” he asked 
when the trail permitted them to ride side 
by side for a moment. 

“Straight to the Lorens’ corrals,’’ she an- 
swered, and there was a note of spiteful 
gloating in the tone. “‘They’ve fenced a 
lane from the cafion to their place—a wide 
lane, at this upper end. We'll have to be at 
this horse’s heels, fanning him, or he’ll turn 
back the minute he finds there is room for 
doubling. Let’s begin crowding him.” 

Little by little they tried to lessen the 
distance between them and the outlaw, but 
he seemed with almost effortless ease to 
keep always the same distance between 
them. As the race continued, a desire to 
possess and conquer the fierce spirit of the 
wild buckskin began to dominate MacLeod. 
He was a born hunter; and now that the 
hunt was on, he knew he would have no 
peace or rest until the horse was his; knew 
that if by mischance the buckskin should 
win back to the hills he would have to fol- 
low. In repose, MacLeod’s expression 
seemed always somewhat hard, unemo- 
tional. Now as he rode, the lines of his face 
were etched with an unlovely, corroding 
passion that made his features appear old 
and worn and bleak. 

When the trail permitted him to ride at 
the girl’s side again he voiced a thought 
that seemed to bother him. He couldn’t 
conceive of anyone being willing to yield 
title to such a horse. : 

“Do you mean to say this is the horse 
you're aiming to sell me?” 

She nodded, and favored him with a teas- 
ing, mocking smile. 

“Tf you want him, I’ll deal with you,”’ she 
answered evasively. 


Every faculty was | 
alert to the task of following at breakneck | 
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‘Set a price,” he said. ‘‘I may have to 
give a mortgage on the balance of my life,” 
he added, ‘“‘but that horse is sure going to 
be mine.” 

“You may have to do just that—mort- 


| gage the balance of your life to pay for 


him,” she said, still smiling her mocking 
Mona Lisa smile. 

The cafion was opening, fanlike, now; 
converging from the steep walls toward the 
corrals and building. On each side of them 
rose a high fence built of heavy close-laid 
poles. At sight of those converging bar- 
riers the buckskin faltered in his stride, 
then swerved and raced directly toward the 
nearest. MacLeod and the girl whirled 
with him. Agnes rode ahead now, her rope 
uncoiled and ready. Scarcely a hundred 
feet from the fence the buckskin realized 
the futility of trying to jump it. In the 
same instant he turned and started back, 
this time angling toward the cafion, risking 
his freedom in one frantic burst of speed. 
The riders turned with him, but an instant 
slower. For fifty yards the horse raced side 
by side with MacLeod, just out of rope 
reach. Then the girl, with spurs and voice 
and tightened reins, lifted her mount to a 
flash of speed that put her at the buck- 
skin’s flank. Her rope, swift and true, 
dropped in a strangling noose about his 
neck. The buckskin, confused by the 
strangling cord about his neck, turned 
again up the narrowing high-fenced lane— 
turned and fled so swiftly she had no time 
to twist the rope around her saddle horn— 
a twist that would have held him captive. 
Her own mount was spent with that final 
effort and had no speed with which to fol- 
low; but still she clung grimly to the taut 
rope—clung until it seemed the buckskin in 
his unchecked flight must pull her from her 
saddle. 

“Drop it!’? Macl.eod screamed. 
it before you burn your hand!” 

He had had his own hands burned to the 
bleeding quick by trying to hold a rope 
when it was being pulled away from him. 

Agnes cast the rope away from her then, 
but still spurred her jaded horse after the 
outlaw. Ahead of them an open space 
showed, and toward this opening the buck- 
skin sped. It was a trap—he knew it must 
be a trap. But from his neck trailed a 
clinging, jerking rope and at his flanks rode 
two screaming relentless hunters. Ahead 
of him he sensed a confusion of human 
sights and smells—that slender opening 
seemed his only hope. Yet he knew he 
should turn back toward the hills, and for a 
moment he faltered and slowed in his 
mighty stride. MacLeod, almost at his 
flank, used his shortened rope as a lash, and 
leaning far out in his saddle cut the buck- 
skin a stinging blow across the back. Mad 
with fear, the outlaw leaped forward 
again—came to a sliding stop against the 
farther side of a corral. A gate swung shut 
behind him and he was trapped. 

Before MacLeod and the Third One 
could dismount two men came across the 
barn lot. 

“Howdy, boys,”’ Agnes greeted cheerily. 
She could afford to be pleasant, now that 
the horse was corralled. ‘Meet a new 
rider of pa’s. Mr. MacLeod, shake hands 
with Jim Loren, and with John.” 

Archie leaned down and shook hands as 
instructed. Not mean-appearing lads, 
these Lorens; tall, upstanding men, with 
clear, shrewd eyes and humorous, generous 
lips. Archie felt a quick liking for the one 
named Jim; liked the way he smiled and 
liked his firm, impulsive handclasp. Rather 
liked the older one, also; believed John was 
the better business man of the two. 

A woman appeared in the doorway of the 
house and called a greeting to the Third 
One. Agnes waved her hand in response, 
then spoke to MacLeod. 

“Archie,” she said briskly, ‘‘you may 
rope him and begin breaking him to lead, if 
you want to, while I’m gossiping with Mrs. 
Loren. If he puts up much of a battle, call 
me. I don’t want to miss any of the fun.” 

As she finished speaking, MacLeod saw 
a veiled glance exchanged between the 
brothers—a message telepathed from one 
mind to the other. He wondered at the im- 
port of it. But he had received his orders, 
so he dismounted and began to uncoil his 
rope again. 

“T reckon he’ll put up a battle,’’ John 
Loren said gravely. ‘‘ Perhaps you’d better 
wait until we get our ropes. Sometimes 
it’s mighty convenient to have an extra 
rope handy.” 

“T guess I’ll stick around,” Agnes said, 
changing her mind about going to the 
house. 


“Drop 


She gestured, and Mrs. Loren eg 
to the corral. The two women slip 
arms around each other affection: 

‘Come to the house,” the elde 
“T hate horses. You will too whe 
seen as many men hurt by them as 

Agnes scarcely heard the wor 
slender body had become tense, ale 
For MacLeod, not waiting for t 
the two brothers, had stepped 
ral. The buckskin watched wit 
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(Continued on Page 164. ' 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

“No hurry about roping the brute,’’ he 
said, after the two Lorens had entered the 
small corral with him. ‘Let’s get ac- 
quainted first. Like the young lady told 
you, my name is MacLeod. Just hired out 
to the McElvaney outfit—a good outfit.” 

The Lorens nodded in agreement. 

““Three fine girls.” 

Again the brothers nodded. 

“But the Third One,’’ Archie continued 
reflectively—‘‘quite a girl for arriving at 
conclusions and all that sort of thing.” 

Jim and John both grinned, but re- 
mained silent. The burden of proof seemed 
to fall upon Archie. 

“Now consider my case,’’ he went on, 
explaining. “A couple of nights ago I 
camped in a meadow back in the mountains. 
Lots of poison camas in that meadow. 
Found my saddle horse dead the next morn- 
ing. Maybe it wasn’t the poison camas 
that killed him. No matter, he was quite 
dead. A good horse too. Well, that same 
day I met this girl, this Third One, on the 
trail. Told her I was aiming to buy an- 
other horse. And see what’s happened to 
me! Been riding after a wild one, and I 
laid off that stuff for life a long time ago— 
maybe three-four months ago. Anyhow, 
like I told the girl, I was aiming to buy a 
horse. I’m still aiming to, providing I can 
get one reasonable. Take this buckskin, 
for instance. Looks like he would make a 
good cow horse, once he was broke to the 
work. A right good forty-dollar horse, so 
far as size goes. Worth a bit more than 
that, considering looks and action. Now 
suppose the girl holds out for top price de 

“Are you sure she’ll sell him to you?” 
Jim interrupted. 

“She told me she would. And as I was 
saying, suppose she holds out for top 
price—fifty dollars, say. Seeing she’s a 
real nice girl, and me being sort of timid 
with that kind, why, I’d just naturally have 
to pay her price. Then suppose somebody 
should come along—oh, say the Loren 
boys—and claim the horse belonged to 
them. Suppose they also held out for top 
price. What would you do in that case?” 

“What would you do?” John asked. 

“Why, I just made my bid—fifty dol- 
lars,’’ Archie answered mildly. ‘‘Now that 
I’ve brought him this far, I want to go the 
whole route with him. And I’m curious as 
Kipling’s little elephant. Had my nose 
pulled out of joint several times on account 
of my curiosity. Maybe I’ll get it tweaked 
again for asking; but if my bid should be 
accepted, I’d like to know how come those 
two brands on that fellow.” 

“All right, I’ll tell you,’’ John replied 
slowly, choosing his words deliberately. 
“First, if you can break that fellow without 
getting killed, he’ll be worth three or four 
times the price of an ordinary horse. We 
had sort of figured we’d make a deal with 
Miss McElvaney and keep him ourselves. 
But if she has offered to sell him to you, 
why, we'll not interfere. Haven’t any idea 
what her price will be, and it wouldn’t be 
fair to her for us to name a figure. So I'll 
tell you what we’ll do: Seeing the horse is 
worth more than average, we’ll let the 
Third One set a price for her interest in 
him, and our price will be the same as hers.” 

“Fair enough,’’ Archie agreed promptly. 
“And about those two brands?” 

“Don’t blame you for being curious,’”’ 
John continued evenly. ‘‘I always like to 
know about such things myself. Now 
about that buckskin: Four or five years 
ago—must be five years—we bought a 
bunch of mares from Mr. McElvaney. 
This fellow, along with some other suckling 
colts, was included with the mares. So, 
you see, he belongs to us legally. A day or 
so after we had made the deal, but before 
we had put our brand on the stuff, the 
Third One—she was just a little kid then; 
maybe fourteen or fifteen—came r’aring 
over here with blood in her eye; said we 
had a colt that belonged to her person- 
ally—one she had traded her dad a calf 
for—and she wanted it back that very 
minute. Yes, sir, right now. 

“We didn’t know which one of the colts 
she was claiming; and besides, they had 
been turned out with the mares in one of our 
bunch-grass pastures. So we just kidded 
her along—had so much fun teasing her 
that we never did aim to let her round him 
up; figured we’d bring him in some day 
and give him to her for a present—or buy 
him from her. Didn’t even know she had 
branded him. She must have done that be- 
fore her dad sold him to us with the mares. 
Anyhow, he’s your horse now. What are 
you going to do with him?” 
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““Watch me,” said Archie. He uncoiled 
his rope and opened the gate of a branding 
chute that led into the corral where they 
were. The other end of the chute opened 
into the larger corral. ‘‘If one of you will 
reach in from the outside and open that 
other gate,’”’ he suggested. 

Without further words, the Lorens left 
the breaking corral. One of them opened 
the chute gate and the other picked up a 
clod. The buckskin looked at that narrow 
open chute with curiosity. Such an open- 
ing might by chance lead to freedom. Then 
a clod struck him and he snorted, whirled 
and raced through the narrow passage. 
MacLeod, partly concealed by the farther 
gate, stood waiting in the corral. As the 
horse entered, his rope lifted in an opening 
circle from his side. So swift was the throw 
that while the horse was still in mid-leap 
the noose was fast about his forelegs. In 
the same instant MacLeod threw his 
weight against the rope and the battle had 
begun. The buckskin’s front legs were 
jerked from under him and the momentum 
gained in his short swift flight through the 
chute was sufficient to throw him end for 
end across the corral. For a moment he 
lay stunned and gasping before he began to 
struggle, but with his front feet held high 
above the ground he was helpless for all his 
magnificent strength. MacLeod did not 


hog-tie him. Instead, he called the Lorens - 


to his assistance. The buckskin’s hind feet 
were roped and for a brief interval he was 
given the use of his front feet—just long 
enough to permit him partly to rise from 
the ground. 

It’s surprising what a skilled worker can 
do with a single rope. So quickly that one 
could not follow the movements of his 
hands, MacLeod rigged a loop around the 
wild horse’s body, knotted the rope between 
the forelegs close up under the deep chest, 
fastened a halterlike arrangement about 
the head and had two free ends left of ample 
length to be used as lead ropes. A pull on 
either of these free ends served to tighten 
the halter and body loop simultaneously. 

“TI got the idea from a picture I once 
saw,” Archie explained modestly—‘“‘a pic- 
ture of two old-timers leading a tiger. And 
I reckon this buckskin will be some tiger 
cat to handle. Most likely it will take two 
riders to lead him anywhere at all.’ 

And that was the way they led him back 
to the McElvaney ranch—the Third One 
on one side and MacLeod on'the other, with 
a lead rope looped securely around each 
saddle horn. 

“You be riding him soon?” Jim asked as 
they led the horse out of the corral. 

“Tomorrow morning,’’ MacLeod an- 
swered promptly. 

“Tomorrow will be Saturday, and you 
are going to the dance,’’ Agnes reminded 
him. “Better wait until Sunday.” 

“She is intimating that I wouldn’t be 
able to dance after riding this horse,” 
Archie told the Lorens in an aggrieved tone. 
*Can’t let her bawl me out thataway before 
strangers. So, as I said a moment ago, I’ll 
be riding him tomorrow morning.” 

“T’d be pleased to ride herd for you,’ 
Jim said quickly. 

“T’d be pleased to have you,” Archie re- 
turned courteously. 

“We'll both be there,’’ John said. 

Nor were the Loren brothers the only 
riders on that range who wanted to see the 
buckskin ridden. Early the next morning, 
by ones and twos, they began to come, un- 
til, as Mrs. McElvaney said, a body would 
ha’ thought it was election day, or a fight, 
maybe. 

To MacLeod it was to be a fight—a grim, 
desperate battle. He prepared himself not 
as a fighter prepares, physically; rather, 
his was a mental preparation, and he con- 
centrated on the thing he was to do to the 
exclusion of all other thoughts. From time 
to time he went down to the corral where 
the buckskin had been kept during the 
night and studied him as if trying to mea- 
sure the animal’s strength, as if trying to 
understand this brute adversary’s mental 
processes. And from time to time he found 
himself growing impatient, irritable, be- 
cause the Lorens delayed their arrival. 
When they rode into the barn lot he waved 
a brief greeting and immediately went into 
the barn and got his saddle. 

Willing riders led the buckskin out into 
an alfalfa field—a newly mowed field of 
smooth resilient sod some two hundred 
acres in extent. The Third One rode out 
with the men, carrying MacLeod’s saddle 
behind her own. Swiftly the horse was 
blindfolded and saddled. MacLeod swung 
into the saddle, the blindfold was removed. 
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started, weaving and sunfish 
with a forward leap, his body 
wise at a sharp angle, he pulle|} 
up under him, fell with frigh 
his shoulder and rolled over. 

Later, no two of the watch's 
to just what happened next. w 
know that an instant later thei 
its feet again and MacLeod wi: 
dle, evidently unharmed. We 
the horse’s fall threw him foryr 
saddle horn, that his body hit 
neck instead of the ground, ty 
and cantle of the saddle savedi 
ing crushed when the horse roi 
rest was merely a matter of gti 
in the saddle. Just that. — 

A moment later, while Mac 
riding hard and riding for 1} 
came a touch of comedy. Thee 
by a wide shallow irrigatingli 
this ditch the wild horse plus 
liberately lay down and rolled 
wet to the waist, mounted % 
horse rose and bucked its wa‘ 
ground. There the outlaw pare 
lifted head sent forth a ringi 
MacLeod answered by reacn 
and raking a spur along tl)’ 
neck. It seemed the horse w 
for a moment as he tried to unja 

The Third One noticed Jol] 
ing in with a revolver in hih 
spurred over to his side. | 

““What’s the big idea?” sl ¢ 

“T want to be close enoug{t 
screaming devil when he thri’s 
otherwise the horse will do tt/k 

“Put up your gun, b 
tartly. ‘‘There’s going to | 
either way. That horse is as |i 
right now.” i My 

“Ts he?” John exclaimed. 

Straight out across the 
had started again, wea 
Again came the wicked, 
frightful fall and roll. s t 
staggered as he rose, himself 
dazed by the force with whl! 
the ground. Again MacLeod it 
dle. His face was blanched ai} é 
blood came from his nostrils ‘4 
his lips were drawn in a é 
his eyes were clear and coldi? 
Like little knives his spurs rip? 
horse’s neck and sides. Hew ¢ 
buckskin now, urging him to P 
But the buckskin was done. } 
fear was past and his fightin: 
had been of no avail. Now ®. 
telligence was guiding him # 
stood awaiting some 
Again and again the sp 
ering muscles, but still he s 
Then MacLeod emitted 2 
command and he steppe¢ 
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ontinued from Page 164) 
horse! ” the Third One cried de- 
4) “Oh, you buckaroo!”’ 

ren rode in and took MacLeod’s 
julled the buckskin’s head up 


yetween the two others and with 
round MacLeod’s waist helped 
¥1e wild horse and onto hers. 

esto be a habit I’m acquiring—rid- 
e with you,” Archie said, forcing 


juch a bad habit, at that,’’ she as- 
) calmly. She turned in the saddle 
41 wiping the blood from his upper 
jer handkerchief. He drew back, 
jarrassed, and took her handker- 
self 


ily he gave me a shaking. Some 
ell me, how much is he going to 
ap Pig 


l’s eyes twinkled. 

h I’m dealing off a horse I gener- 
ye terms—along about the third 
Me 


ca at her blankly for a mo- 


«ee here, young lady,” he said fi- 
jat are you trying to frame up any- 
\idn’t you tell me you had a horse 
?And didn’t I ride out with you and 
ig him in? Well, then, why don’t 
| price on him?”’ 

the third dance,’ Agnes said 


the third dance!’’ Archie repeated 
ry. “It’s after the third dance I’m 
o make a little speech to Belle— 
ucy I’m to make that speech? 
ime any price you set on the horse 
fair to me. Have a heart, girl. 
ow the worst now.” 

smiled. 

31!” she said in an undertone, be- 
/aer riders had come up to con- 
3 MacLeod on the ride he had just 
The Loren boys will be taking my 
| the dance tonight, and you are to 
{ car with pa and ma and me.”’ 


| had been making a jest of that 
jice business—continued to con- 
st until the moment the Lorens 
to the house that night. Belle 
came down the stairs together. 
over to where he was sitting and 
minviting, questioning undertone: 
said once, didn’t you, that you’ve 
ce for some certain dance?”’ 

the third,” Archie told her 


—calm, tranquil, honest Lucy— 
‘the doorway where the Loren 


od waiting. 
t forget that I’m going to save one 


ances for you,” she reminded him. 
Pe all you’ll let me have,” he 


:and went out on the porch with 
vatehed thoughtfully as the car 
at to the roadway. Calm, tranquil, 
ue at a wife she would make 
ow! Archie began to wonder if he 
ig in thinking a woman would be a 
Hoa young fellow just starting out 
; wondered, also, if Lucy was 
‘to one of the Lorens; decided he 
'a heart-to-heart talk with her 
out the third dance. 
arted back into the house and 
at the foot of the stairway. A few 
ove him Agnes stood. The Agnes 
Aceustomed to was a thin boyish 
‘ad usually in worn and faded over- 
harp-tongued little person who had 
antagonizing him almost beyond 
Agnes who stood before him 
a demure slender little body whose 
ward tangled curls had somehow 
‘an In a most becoming style, 
hes soft silk gown somehow seemed 
i s angles into pleasing girlish 


mister,” she said briskly, “did 
to admire me?” 

Archie told her frankly, hon- 
will you tell me, Miss McE]- 
in the world you have been 
disguised as a tomboy? You 
a fellow to realize how good- 
e that way.” 


lipstick make? I’m glad you 
Herence. A man who notices 

£s, and who is smart enough 
* has noticed, is—well, promis- 
a girl to work with. And 
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now let’s go to the garage and get the car. 
Pa and ma will be down in just a moment.” 

The dancing had commenced when they 
reached the hall. Archie stood with Agnes 
for a moment, sizing up the crowd. A 
young fellow who had watched the breaking 
of the buckskin that morning hailed him 
from the far end of the hall. 

“Oh, you ridin’ buckaroo!”’ 

Archie smiled and lifted a hand in greet- 
ing. A murmur ran through the hall as men 
pointed him out to their companions. He 
looked down at Agnes and winked. 

“Hail-the-conquering-hero stuff,’”’ he 
whispered. 

“Huh!” she sniffed. “Just like a man to 
try to grab the spotlight. Can’t you see 
that is meant for me and my new dress?” 

Archie smiled again and held out his 
arms. He didn’t want to miss the rest of 
that waltz. 

Oh, the vitality of youth! That morning 
he had endured punishment which would 
have left an older man’s muscles aching and 
lame for days. Now he was ready, eager 
and untired, to dance the night away. 
Agnes danced with him, yet away from 
him, her lithesome young body responding 
reflexively to every pulse of the music. She 
danced as one who dances alone, for the 
very love of rhythmic physical expression. 
MacLeod, himself a good dancer, made no 
effort at conversation. Why spoil perfect 
melody by chattering? 

When the music stopped it chanced they 
were near Belle and her partner. 

“Mine next,’’ Archie said, and she nod- 
ded affirmatively. 

He found that Belle danced as he had 
thought she would—provokingly, tempt- 
ingly. But he had danced with girls like 
Belle before, so he acted rather diffident, as 
if he were lacking in sophistication. He 
had long since learned to let girls like Belle 
do all the leading. 

Then he danced with Lucy—calm, tran- 
quil, honest Lucy! She didn’t dance so 
lightly as Agnes or as well as Belle. But 
she was a good dancer none the less. And 
such a woman! Archie made up his mind 
to ask her, during their third dance, if she 
believed in long engagements, and if not, 
how long she thought a girl should be will- 
ing to wait for a man to make—oh, a rea- 
sonably fair start in a business way. 

He danced a second time with the Third 
One, a second time with Belle and a second 
time with Lucy. Then he went outside and 
lighted a cigarette. In the career he had 
planned for himself he had considered the 
taking of a wife as a reward for successful 
achievement—a luxury to be indulged in as 
such. He was not the man to kid himself 
into considering a wife as a necessity. But 
there was another question to be considered. 
When a man meets the living woman of his 
dreams, would he be tempting fate if he 
hesitated? Archie tossed away his half- 
smoked cigarette and went back into the 
hall, his mind fully made up. This would 
be the third dance and he intended to talk 
to Lucy. 

As he entered he saw Lucy and John 
Loren waiting for the music to commence 
again, and in another part of the hall Belle 
stood beside Jim. His questing glance re- 
vealed Agnes, surrounded by a group of the 
younger men. To all appearances they 
were arguing over who was to dance with 
her next. She met his glance and smiled. 
A good-looking kid when she was dolled up, 
he thought—just the right sort for a little 
sister-in-law. He went across the hall to 
her. 

“Mine next,”’ he said, thus ending the 
argument being waged by the other men. 

They danced in silence as before, with 
only an occasional word and answering nod 
and smile. When the music ceased they 
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were near one of the doors and by common 
impulse they went outside. In a sheltered 
corner of the wide veranda Archie leaned 
against one of the pillars and reached for 
the ubiquitous cigarette. Agnes stood be- 
side him, close beside him, with finger tips 
resting lightly on the veranda railing. She 
looked up at him sidewise, and a suggestion 
of a smile trembled on her lips. He paused 
with the cigarette halfway to his mouth. 

“Do you know,” he said, rather surprised 
at the discovery he had just made, ‘I’ve 
always thought your smile was a mean little 
smile. But it isn’t; it’s a wistful smile. 
Now who would have thought anything 
like that?” 

Had Archie been of a really logical, ana- 
lytical turn of mind he would have realized 
the next thing he did was not of his own 
volition. He tossed away his cigarette, 
patted her upturned cheek and brushed 
back and caressed her willful yellow curls. 
She reached and caught his hand away as if 
wounded by his caress. 

“You'll be dancing with Lucy next—or 
will it be with Belle?” she said, and there 
was a bit of a catch in her voice. 

“Why, bless your heart, honey,” he an- 
swered softly, ‘‘didn’t you keep count? 
That was our third dance, and so I brought 
you out here to tell you that you are the 
living woman of my dreams.” 

“No,” she told him, ‘you would want a 
woman like Lucy, even-tempered and 
sweet.” 

“T want just you. Can you believe me?” 

““Of course,”’ she said simply—but not so 
simply as he thought. 

Even in that moment, MacLeod’s domi- 
nating passion was uppermost in his mind. 

“About the buckskin,” he said when a 
little later she rested her head against his 
shoulder. ‘“‘Even though he’ll be yours as 
Mh as mine, I’d like you to set a price on 

im.” 

“Why?” she demanded. 

Rather reluctantly he told of the deal he 
had made with the Lorens. 

*“‘And so, you see, in order to square my- 
self with them, you’ll have to set a price so 
that I can pay them for their interest in the 
horse.”’ 

“So that’s the kind of deal you made 
with them, is it?’’ Her eyes lighted up 
with mischievous triumph and her impish 
smile returned. ‘Well, old blessed, you 
stay right here a moment.” She slipped 
out of his arms and went dancing back into 
the hall. Almost immediately she returned, 
followed by the Loren brothers and her sis- 
ters. She snuggled brazenly into the pro- 
tecting circle of Archie’s arm and stood 
smiling at them. 

“Well?”’ John queried. 

“Well, old meanies!”’ she gloated. ‘“Now 
I’m even with you for the way you’ve 
picked on me and teased me ever since I 
was a little kid.” 

“Yes?”’ Jim said. ‘‘How come?’’ 

“That buckskin horse. My man here 
tells me you are to receive the same amount 
for your so-called interest as I ask for 
mine.”’ 

“Yes,” John said. ‘‘What of it?” 

“Just this’’—her laughter rang out in a 
carol of glee—“I’m giving him my interest 
in the horse as an engagement gift.’ 

For an instant the three men exchanged 
puzzled glances. What was the girl driving 
at anyhow? Jim Loren saw the joke first 
and began to laugh. 

“We Lorens always stand pat on any 
deal we make,” he told Archie. ‘‘We’ll be 
glad to have you accept any interest we 
may have had in the horse as an engage- 
ment gift.” 

The Third One stood on tiptoe and took 
Archie’s cheeks between her little brown 
hands. 

“‘See!’’ she said. “I knew the first time 
I saw you that you needed a woman to look 
after your business interests.’’ She pulled 
his head down and kissed him possessively. 
“‘Now let’s beat it back into the hall before 
we miss the next dance.” 

Jim and Belle didn’t even see them go. 
Jim was holding both of Belle’s hands and 
in no uncertain tones was demanding a 
definite answer to an oft-asked question. 
But John, his arm comfortably around 
Lucy’s waist, watched Agnes as she entered 
the hall with Archie. 

“Fast work!’”’ he commented. ‘‘ Roped 
and halter broke between two dances. Fast 
work, even for the Third One.” 

““That’s all you men know about such 
things,”’ Lucy told him sagely. ‘‘Agnes got 
her rope on that lad the first time she saw 
him, and she’s been gentling him ever 
since.” 
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of Blue Label Ketchup's 
popularity with men. 


MOST MEN 
like tomato flavoreand 
in this old-fashioned 
ketchup the flavor is 
all there ~not smothered 
with over-spicing or 
Strong acid. 

Try a.dash 
on some broiled fish 
ora slice ofrare roast beef 
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Mullins Steel Launch for as little 
as $290 00 


Perhaps you never stopped to 
reflect that in these days of 15,- 
000,000 automobiles, the water 
is the logical retreat from detours, 
dust and din, and that Mullins 
makes this possible for you by 
quantity production of family size 
steel boats. 


75,000 Satisfied Users 


75,000 others already endorse and enjoy the 
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7 Models to Suit Your Needs 


The ‘‘Out-board Special,’” another Mullins 
steel boat, is built expressly for the use of a 
detachable out-board motor. Seven passenger 
capacity—several exclusive features 
and priced at $85.00. 


Space prevents telling you about all the 
Mullins models, but we have provided the 
convenient coupon below, which will bring 
you the new Mullins catalog. 


Fill in the vacant lines now. 
Dealers 
Write for Mullins 1925 Sales Plan 


It states an interesting proposition with terms 
and discounts to authorized Mullins Agents, 


VLLINS 


STEEL BOATS 


‘at? <4 
Mullins Body Corporation, 
900 Depot Street, 


Salem, Ohio 
Please send me your 1925 Catalog, 
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THE WORLD DOES MOVE 


light at night grow to twice the size of those 
subjected to daylight alone. However, the 
field for discovery in this line of activity is 
mostly virgin, so that we may expect to see 
a rapid advance toward the inauguration 


| of factory methods on most of our Amer- 


ican farms. 

The value to agriculture of the work of 
men like Luther Burbank is beyond calcu- 
lation. Each year this man evolves a dozen 
or more varieties of fruit, flowers or vege- 
table. From a single seed he grew one po- 
tato plant that has become the ancestor of 
a long and famous line. When a wealthy 
client gave him a hurry-up order for 20,000 
prune trees, Mr. Burbank showed the 
depth of his ingenuity. 

Prune trees could not be grown quickly, 
but almonds sprout as rapidly as corn, so 
he planted 30,000 almonds, which speedily 
grew into sturdy little trees that were set 
into nursery rows. 

A short time later a crew of workers were 
turned loose gathering buds in a near-by 
prune orchard, and within a few days the 
prune buds had been grafted into the little 
almond stalks. The result was that 20,000 
prune trees were delivered on time and an- 
other astonishing achievement was added 
to the long list of Burbank accomplish- 
ments. 

Even our deadly tropical jungles are be- 
ing converted into safe and profitable farm 
land. As a matter of fact, the bans of 
disease are being rapidly lifted from man- 
kind in all parts of the world. Antitoxins 
are eliminating such diseases as scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. A study of our endo- 
crine glands promises to give us mastery 
over many human ills. 

Slowly but surely we are conquering the 
diseases that are chiefly responsible for pre- 
mature death. Just as the discovery of in- 
sulin helps to control diabetes, so other 
scientific disclosures are serving effectively 
to extend the span of human life. In 1816 
the average expectancy of life at birth was 
only twenty-four years, due, of course, to 
the very high rate of infant mortality. Now 
it is nearly sixty years, and in another 
quarter of a century it is quite possible 
that man will achieve the span of life al- 
lotted to him by the Scriptures—three 


| score and ten. 


Electricity of the Body 


Some diseases, such as cancer, remain 
unconquered. A recent report shows that 
500,000 people die of cancer each year in 
civilized lands. The annual increase of 2.5 
per cent is not an actual rise in cancer cases, 
but is due to the increase in the average 
length of life which makes more people live 
to the cancer age. 

The further we go in science, the more it 
becomes evident that the basic something 
which lies beyond the edge of our present 
understanding is 
electrical in nature. 
It is possibly along 
this road we must 
travel to acquire a 
better understand- 
ing of the mind. 

The human body 
is quite similar to a 
generating station. 
Every muscular ac- 
tion is accompan- 
ied by an electrical 
manifestation. Ev- 
ery beat of the 
human heart gener- 
ates a degree of volt- 
age that supplies 
valuable evidence 
to the expert. We 
now consider that 
an accidental shock 
from 110 volts is a 
matter of small con- 
sequence. How 
wonderful it is then 
to realize that we 
have developed in- 
struments that will 
make visible the 
minute electrical 
manifestations of 
the human heart. 
Even the antenna 
of the ordinary 
radio receiving set 
now handles elec- 
trical impulses that 
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amount to less than a microvolt, or one- 
millionth of a volt. In this amazing realm 
of vibrations wonderful results are being 
obtained in the field of medicine through 
the use of such agencies as the X-ray and 
ultra-violet rays. 

New knowledge is coming fast as a result 
of diligent research. 

For years it was assumed that the effi- 
cacy of cod-liver oil in the treatment of 
rickets was due solely to this oil’s high con- 
tent of fat-soluble vitamin. Recently, how- 
ever, it was discovered that people suffering 
from rickets can be cured by exposure to 
ultra-violet light produced from a mercury- 
vapor quartz lamp. The question arose 
immediately as to the possibility of there 
being a relationship between sunshine and 
substances curative of rickets. The mys- 
tery was dispelled a short time ago when 
research disclosed that cod-liver oil itself 
gives off ultra-violet light sufficiently strong 
to cloud a photographie plate in a dark 
room. Additional investigative work proved 
that sunlight so acts on various foods that 
it creates within the food a vitamin or sim- 
ilar factor which has antirachitie proper- 
ties. It is the effect of these properties that 
makes it possible for the body to utilize 
mineral salts and convert them into bone 
material. 

In other words, we are getting a much 
clearer idea of the influence of solar energy 
on the physiology of the human body, as well 
as on plant life. 

On every hand we are witnessing a strong 
offensive movement against the strongholds 
of disease. Of course, many of the new 
remedies announced fail to qualify. Chlo- 
rine treatment for colds has not succeeded 
in getting universal approval. However, 
for each proposal rejected a dozen new 
remedies are suggested. In London the 
most recent plan for treating bronchitis and 
similar ailments is to keep the patients in a 
glass case or room filled with air containing 
double the amount of oxygen present in 
normal atmosphere. 

It may be some time before the span of 
life of the average man will reach figures 
extending far beyond the century mark, as 
is predicted by optimistic investigators. 
Likewise we may not realize the forecast of 
Doctor Nichols, who sees disease conquered 
in fifty years. But if we accept the present 
rate of progress as a criterion of what is 
coming, then the future is bright with hope, 
notwithstanding the neglect of the medical 
fraternity to give more attention to pre- 
ventive measures and less thought to cures. 

The fact that stands out in all this is the 
warfare that science is waging against 
waste. We hear a lot of talk about.the 
factors that bring us success and prosperity. 
The truth is that most of the benefits and 
advantages we possess can be traced di- 
rectly to scientific developments. If we go 
on depleting our forests at the present rate 


we shall be without a timber supply) 
years. The chemist steps in and ga’. 

“You are using 7000 tons of ney. 
daily in the United States. Surveys: 
that half this paper can be collect 
following out such a plan and & 
your old newspapers, it is possible {| 
a saving equal to the cut each year (; 
sands of acres carrying crops that } 
100 years to grow.” 

We take this advice and are er 
various methods of de-inking a 1a; 
of our newspaper tonnage. On 
scheme employs bentonite as the p, 
ing agent in conjunction with ali 
the results have been so successful t 
likely we have here a practice of 4 
portance as to influence our entire ; 


problem. iv, 

Artificial rot-proof woods are bei 
ufactured largely from former was 
one scheme a mixture of 50 per c«; 
dust and 50 per cent chalk and cher 
made and then subjected to heavy ; 
The product of this process is like 
can be planed, sawed, nailed, pa 
varnished. It only burns at a i 
ature and will not deteriorate in wat 
thetic woods closely resembling pas! 
are being produced from leaves 
sawdust and other wood waste. 

Another proved plan is to use cy 
which process gives us a product ia 
be shaved, nailed, glued or turned ir) 
One large automobile company mi‘ 
bodies from a converted wood, ¥ 
other concern uses products of t! 
and-paper industry to manufactur ; 
canized fiber, which is hard as iron | 
aluminum, easy to work and imper 
water. This latter substance te» 
place of many metals, leather al 
rubber articles. 


Uses for Corncobs 


A few years ago we were wastil 
United States about 20,000,000 o 
corncobs each year. Our cheintetl 
into the matter and now a large tou: 
cobs is being used to produce fu 
substitute for formaldehyde. Fi 
ago all the furfural was being u 
laboratory reagent and its price w|' 
dollars a pound. Now we get Me 
furfural each day by treating fift; 
cobs, and the price is twenty-fivex 
pound. This accomplishment w\ 
great benefit to industry generally 
furfural is useful as a fungicide, g 
preservative and varnish remover, h 
resins should find a ready market 
manufacturers of electrical insti 
radio equipment and phonographe 

A few years ago the average fa! 
lieved corncobs were without val 
there is one Western district thai 
certain kind of Indian corn f 
reason th 
large cobs 
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—its true significance 


Song and Speech in the wonderful stellar programme now 


of the mere “loud speaker.” For it transformed the 
radio receiving set into a musical instrument—a 
triumph of re-creative art. 


Tee advent of Music Master sounded the death knell 


Two years ago Music Master’s full-voiced volume and 
characteristic tone qualities heralded the New Era of Radio 
Art. It made possible the re-creation of Supreme Music, 


an established feature of American nation-wide broadcasting. 


Music Master does more than reproduce—it interprets, 
it re-creates—it transforms mere radio receiving into artistic 
enjoyment. Music Master has been inadequately imitated, 
but never equaled. Music Master remains the supreme 
musical instrument of radio—and there IS no substitute. 


MUSIC MASTER—The Ultimate of Artistic Radio Re-creation 


Music Master's manufacturers hold that 
every purchase of their product carries with it 
an implicit pledge of unreserved and uncon- 
ditional protection. Back of your dealer's full 
and unfailing service stands the Music Master 
Corporation to guarantee its products direct, 
to anyone, anywhere, at any time. 


Music Master’s precision instrument is the 
acme of scientific perfection. Music Master’s 
tone chamber of heavy cast aluminum is a mar’ 
velous mold of sound without distortion. Music 
Master’s amplifying bell of resonant wood gives 
to every sound its full, vibrant qualities and its 
natural and lifelike characteristics. 


{usic Master Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
Tenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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What 
Mrs. Gould 


wrote to 
Jane Curran 


“T was fast earning my heritage of the grey 
Stedmans’ and also the baldness of another 
line. That I have escaped both is due to 
your splendid remedies.” 

Mrs. Laura STEDMAN GouLD 


ARELY indeed does a woman like 
Mrs. Gould write sucha letter. And 
this is even more remarkable because its 
indorsement was wholly unsolicited. Yet 
Mrs. Gould's letter is but one of hundreds 
written to Jane Curran because of keen 
appreciation of what her methods and 
preparations do for hair. 


Who is Jane Curran? 


For more than forty years, Jane Curran 
has cared for the hair of New York’s most 
prominent men and women. And so suc- 
cessfully—so thick, gleaming and attrac- 
tive does hair become under Miss Cur- 
rans methods—that her patrons are 
asked constantly for her name and address. 

Now, so insistent is the demand, Miss 
Curran makes her treatments available to 
you and has put into a little book, “The 
Secret of Beautiful Hair,” a full descrip- 
tion of her preparations, and methods for 
their use. If you would have beautiful 
hair—lustrous and abundant—a thick and 
gleaming mass—write for Miss Curran’s 
book today. Send no postage. Just your 
name and address in the coupon (below) 
or write on your regular stationery. 

But—please do not write for Miss Curran’s 
book unless you realize fully that, to have fine hair, 
you must give it attention—regular, steady, con- 
tinuous. Your scalp is part of your skin. And must 
be so treated. Your scalp and hair must have as 
much attention as you give to face and hands—to 
caring for your teeth, your nails or your complexion. 

If all scalps were exactly alike, it would be com- 
paratively easy to prescribe treatments for hair 
difficulties. But—as scalps and hair differ widely, 
it is necessary to have different remedies for differ- 
ent ailments in order to restore natural conditions. 

And this is exactly what Jane Curran does. 


Modern Methods 
of Hair-dressing 


The increasingly popular “bob” and all the at- 
tractive wave effects put upon the hair ard scalp un- 
usual requirements. And effects of heat and irons 
cannot be successfully withstood without unusual 
care. It isnmowmore than ever necessary to give your 
hair and scalp attention —regular, steady, habitual. 
Only in this way may you expect your scalp to 
keep its vigor, and your hair to retain its natural 
beauty—the sheen and softness of perfect health. 

If your hair is coming out, or getting prematurely 
grey—if it is dull and lifeless, or the ends are 
split—if you have dandruff (a parasitic disease) or 
other scalp irritation—if your scalp is too oily, or 
too dry—or, if your hair is, in any way, unnatural, 
then this is of interest to you. For it leads to hair 
health and beauty. 

Write for Miss Curran’s book today. It is yours 
for the asking. Send no postage. Use the coupon. 


Jane Curran, 1032 Curran Laboratories 
130 William Street, New York 


Please send your book, 
“The Secret of Beautiful Hair,” to— 


Name. 
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(Continued from Page 170) 

last year was in excess of $200,000,000. 
Instead of being a nuisance, the seed 
now represents a large part of the total 
value of the entire cotton crop. Mat- 
tresses are stuffed with cottonseed lin- 
ters. Eggs are fried in cottonseed oil, 
or fats derived from the seed. Soaps, 
paints and washing compounds contain 
a percentage of this same oil, while 
other products of the same seed go into 
combs, artificial silks, writing paper, 
artificial leather, explosives and salad 
dressing. We pack fish in cottonseed 
oil and fatten cattle on cottonseed hulls 
and meal. The latest move has been to 
take the oil out of the soap kettle, 
remove its odor and taste and convert 
it into an edible product. The perfec- 
tion of the hydrogenation process has 
provided a market that will soon be 
utilizing practically all the cottonseed- 
oil production. 

On every hand the benefits of science 
reach us unrecognized. A way was 
found recently to fuse old and new rub- 
ber, and this accomplishment, though 
scarcely noticed, will doubtless save 
dollars for automobile owners. The 
metallurgist has given us an improved 
mild steel that will enable us to use 
thinner ship plates so that we can ship 
heavier cargoes with the same engine 
horse power. He has given us a new 
process that extends the use of iron to 
temperatures where it could not be employed 
before, and we have a new alloy of iron and 
nickel that makes it possible to increase 
greatly the speed of sending cablegrams. 

On the heels of the discovery of a way to 
transmit photographs by telephone and 
radio comes news of a proved process to 
send the finger prints of criminals by tele- 
phone. This development will cut costs 
through making it unnecessary to hold 
suspects several days in jail. While we are 
meeting with only mediocre success in try- 
ing to reduce crime by education, science is 
busy making it impossible for anyone to 
dispose of a body or hide a crime. Traces 
and trails that seem of no importance to the 
layman, in the hands of the scientist fre- 
quently tell the whole sordid story of an 
unlawful act. The microscope magnifies 
evidence 900 times; and if this is not suffi- 
cient, the expert calls into service the more 
delicate microspectroscope. Often a scrap 
of bone will tell the age, sex, height and 
other important facts relating to the vic- 
tim. In several instances a piece of skin 
has sufficed to establish identity, while a 
hand will generally disclose a considerable 
part of an entire life story. 


Shaking Out the Facts 


One expert in crime detection devotes his 
attention entirely to dust. Recently he 
was confronted with three prisoners whose 
occupations he had to ascertain. The 
clothes of each man were placed in separate 
paper bags, then shaken, and the dust col- 
lected and analyzed. As a result it was 
clearly shown that one man was a mason, 
another a carpenter and the third a coal 
dealer. 

Science is revolutionizing old industries 
and creating new ones. Just as the micro- 
scope gave us startling disclosures, new and 
highly developed microphones are open- 
ing a sound realm of vast possibility. The 
range of the human ear covers sounds run- 
ning from forty vibrations a second to 
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PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. GC. 
A New German “‘Subsea Armor’’ For Sal« 
vaging Sunken Treasure 


20,000. The field now being opened will 
very likely go up to 1,000,000 vibrations a 
second. The value of such a discovery may 
be surmised by considering an allied field. 
For years we knew only two kinds of ether 
vibrations—heat that we could feel and 
visible light that we could see. Then came 
X-rays, electric waves, ultra-violet, or ac- 
tinic, rays and radio waves. 

Certain lines of manufacture can only be 
carried on with success under certain cli- 
matic conditions. It was England’s cli- 
mate that first made that country a leader 
in the production of textiles. Industries 
then were forced to go to the climate; now 
we bring the climate to the industry. For 
instance, in the manufacture of sanitary 
ware, the practice had been to keep the 
green ware in racks from two to eight weeks 
until it became bone-dry, so that it might 
be baked. Now, with a proper kind of arti- 
ficial weather inside the plant, the green 
ware is dried in a few hours, ready for the 
firing process. The introduction of this 
plan alone increased the productive capac- 
ity of one company 126 per cent. 

A few years ago the sole source of basic 
materials for the yeast business was the 
American brewer. Almost before we knew 
it, prohibition had come and the brewer 
was put out of business. Fortunately a few 
of the yeast companies had been farsighted 
enough to engage in research, so that when 
the problem arose they were ready to meet 
it by quickly devising a method to make 
yeast out of molasses. As is so often the 
case, this yeast was better than that pro- 
duced by the old process, and cost less. 

Sometimes it is no less important to find 
ways to widen the uses of the things we 
have than it is to discover means to save 
time and material. The curse of the rubber 
industry was the fact that the product was 
employed for so few purposes. Not even 
the tremendous development of the auto- 
mobile was sufficient to provide a market 
for the increasing output of rubber. Science 
was appealed to, and now the milk, or 
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Accidental Discoverii 


The chief source of sugar has b’ 
cane. Now one large American co 
is turning out approximately 6 
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effects more than exceeded his fcd 
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Barney Oldfield Tuning Up for a Race 
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ago the biggest helium plant in Texas re- 
covered only 61 per cent of the available 
helium at a cost of more than five cents a 
cubic foot. The new process is said to re- 
cover 95 per cent of the helium at a cost 
below three cents a cubic foot. This means 
that there may soon be an excess of helium 
over the Government’s requirements and 
this excess will be available for commercial 
dirigibles. 

Furthermore, the Navy will probably 
build large airships and lease them to com- 
mercial companies, for investigations al- 
ready made show that these vessels can oper- 
ate profitably with three-cent helium. It is 
also safe to say that our natural-gas com- 
panies could supply and maintain helium for 
more than 100 ships having capacities up to 
10,000,000 cubic feet, or four times the size 
of the ZR-3. Equipped with mercury-vapor 
turbines and other modern devices, we may 
expect to see advances in aérial transporta- 
tion surpassing our greatest expectations. 
Folks will cross the ocean free of grime, 
dirt and seasickness, and will travel with 
safety over routes that the crow flies. 

As a matter of fact, no one possesses an 
imagination sufficient to portray the mar- 
vels of a near tomorrow. Already the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is using a new method of marine surveying 
that employs both radio and sound waves. 
Some of the Berlin police use portable radio 
sets to obtain assistance when needed. In 
Vienna they have installed transmitters at 
fire headquarters and receivers on fire en- 
gines and other apparatus. This not only 
makes it possible for headquarters to keep 
in touch by radio with the men en route to 
a fire but enables the chief to transmit 
orders recalling apparatus or redirecting it 
to other places. The possibilities of radio 
are without end, and none is more impor- 
tant than the likelihood that this invention 
will do more than all else to bring civilized 
peoples to use a common language. 


Traffic on Three Levels 


The coming American city will be a mod- 
ern Venice, with flowing tides of motors 
instead of water. There will be three levels 
for traffic—the lowest for rail, the middle 
for wheeled vehicles and the top level for 
pedestrians. Surface cars will go out of 
business. The sidewalks will be arcaded 
under the buildings and people will go 
about free of rain, snow and the heat of the 
sun. Devices will be installed so that earth- 
quakes can be predicted with more accu- 
racy than we now forecast the weather. In 
some earthquake zones these disasters will 
be robbed of their terrors by builders fol- 
lowing the suggestion of architects and us- 
ing a combination of bearings, springs and 
shock! absorbers in the foundations of 
their structures. 

The scientific advances that will be made 
during the next few decades will represent 
more progress than had previously been 
made.in all recorded history. We shall 
probably see the $150 airplane. Ocean- 
going vessels fitted with gyroscopes will 
double the speed of transatlantic travel. 
New and far more sensitive films will make 
it possible to record the natural tints and 
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colors when a motion picture is being pho- 
tographed. Then the color of a woman’s 
eyes and hair, the tint of the sea and the 
hues of the rainbow itself will be a natural 
part of every motion-picture play. Radio 
will be a permanent fixture on all through 
trains, and hundreds of arts, such as refrig- 
eration, insulation and illumination, will be 
developed to an extraordinary degree. 


Floods will be forecast so far in advance | 


and with such accuracy that property losses 
from this cause will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. And as for the infant art of long- 
range weather forecasting, we shall likely 
find this branch of science developed into a 
practical service of great value to every line 
of business. The present solar-constant 
system that is giving such interesting re- 
sults will doubtless be strengthened by 
making Mars a stable and reliable ther- 
mometer from which to get useful readings. 
Mars has such a thin atmosphere that our 
observers here on earth may be able to 
record with reasonable accuracy the abnor- 
mal advance and retreat of the Martian 
polar caps. Wé have available photographs 
of Mars extending back sixty years. Our 
solar-constant curve dates back to 1905, so 
the first step doubtless will be a comparison 
of this latter curve with the Martian photo- 
graphs. If the two curves agree, the foun- 
dation will be laid for the development of 
useful laws dealing with sun-spot cycles and 
having a direct bearing on our barometrical 
pressures and rainfall. 


The Marvels of the Future 


The current plan of the Army to transmit 
maps by radio would have been laughed at 
by people a few years ago. So would folks 
have ridiculed the present process of giving 
a perfume to hitherto odorless plants; the 
method of pouring houses into shapes in- 
stead of building them; the conveyance of 
sound by means of light; the use of va- 
rious rays in bloodless surgery; the em- 
ployment of a machine to count atoms; the 
determination of the heat of celestial bodies 
by means of a remarkable vacuum thermo- 
couple; and a loud speaker having a voice 
range of five miles. 

If these and hundreds of other dreams 
can be made realities, why should we doubt 
the materialization of power transmission 
without wires, or many other proposals, 
such as the elimination of insect pests by 
controlling heredity and developing a sex 
situation that produces a vast majority of 
males, thus causing an early extinction of 
the species? 

We are only in the dawn of a day of 
startling discoveries. This means that life 
and industry will ever become more com- 
plex and our habits and customs less perma- 
nent. The great need is for open and recep- 
tive minds, and for the banishment of 
superstition and skepticism. Our future de- 
pends almost entirely on what will come 
out of the laboratories of the present day. 
No business or individual has the power to 
control the moment of every crisis. To act 
any time, the leaders of an industry must 
be ready all the time. On every side are the 
graves of the dead hopes and wasted efforts 
of skeptics who said ‘‘It can’t be done.” 


Sunset From Chuckanut Drive, Bellingham, Washington 
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HINK of it—with 
this Holton New 
Revelation Saxo- 

phone you play a mel- 

ody in an hour. At our 
expense you prove this, 

Vand by anamazing new 

method, called the 

“Holton Talent-Test.”’ 


Just an easy step, then, to 
playing many of your favorite 
melodies the first day and ac- 
companyinga friendatthe piano 
within a week. Soon you’re win- 
ning your way into band and or- 
chestra—earning as you learn! 


WE LOAN YOU A 


tiolton 


New Revelation 


SAXOPHONE 


You can take the ‘“‘Talent-Test’”’ wherever you 
live. Without charge or obligation we send 
you a genuine Holton Saxophone, or supply 
one from your local Holton dealer’s stock. 
Same model exactly as played by such famous 
artistsas Frank Trumbauer, talkof Chicago when 
with Benson’s Victor Recording Orchestra, 
Ben Vereecken, (soloist with Herbert Clarke’s 
Band), Larry Shields (former Paul Whiteman 
star), and Eddie Copeland of Sousa’s Band. 


This Famous Holton Talent-Test 
Record — FREE! 


With the saxophone comes 
a phonograph record on 
which the Talent-Test is 
recorded. Just put it on 
your phonograph—listen 
to it talk and play for you. 
Hear it tell you how to 
place your fingers, how to 
produce that clear, mellow 
one, how to swing from simple notes 
to complete melodies — how to play the saxo- 
phone! You hear the record produce a tone, 
play the scale, and play a melody—and then, 
under its note for note guidance, you actually 
accompany it with your Holton saxophone. 
Tone for tone, melody for melody, you match 
the record — true to pitch from the very start! 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 
409 CHURCH ST. ELKHORN, WIS. 
“America’s Greatest Band Instruments” 


Tells you how 

free you can take the 

K Talent-Test at 

Boe $ once, Pictures 

famous artists 

and describes entire family of 

Holton Saxophones. Profusely 

illustrated; 48 pages in colors. 
Mail the coupon today! 


Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, LS, 


Without cost or obligation, kindly prove that I can 
play a melody in an hour. Also send me free 48- 
page Talent-Test book. (Check if interested in any 
other instrument): 

Cornet () Trombone ( ) Baritone ( ) Trumpet () 


Street Address 


VEN in acute conditions 
vou gain instant relief. The 
ACTUAL CAUSE is removed. 
Enjoy all forms of exercise 
You really get a pair of NEW 


without a trace of pain. 
FEET. Dr. Simm's Arch and Ankle supporters replace 
disorganized bones, hold the arch in position, immediately 
relieving painful pressure, and as you walk the weakened 
muscles are strengthened and foot troubles corrected. 


Physicians and Surgeons recommend them. AT YOUR 
DEALERS or sent postpaid, $1.50 each; $2.75 a pair. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money refunded. 
State shoe size. FREE descriptive circular on request. 


CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. Est. 66 Years 


Suite 201, Quenzer Bldg. 79 Reade St., N. ¥.C. 
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* Why 
I Recommend 


MASON 
TIRES 


Riding Comfort 
Plus Long Wear 


Because riding comfort and dura- 
bility depend largely on a tire’s 
cord structure, a long-staple cot- 
ton of high tensile strength is used 
in the better tires. 


But Mason goes a step further. 


The Mason cotton mills select a 
cotton having not only great ten- 
sile strength, but having in addi- 
tion a tough and sinewy fibre of 
great flexibility. 


This cotton gives to Mason Cord 
tires an extra pliability—a dura- 
ble flexing quality — enabling the 
motorist to enjoy the riding com- 
fort of reasonably low air pres- 
sure. And the extra cord strength 
assures long wear. 


That’s why I sell Masons. 


*K 


It will pay you to buy 
your tires from a respon- 
sible tire merchant—one 
who is building a per- 
manent business on the 
firm foundation of satis- 
fied customers—a mer- 
chant who will sell you 
only the kind of tire that 
will merit your contin- 
ued patronage. Ask the 
Mason dealer to show 
you the tire most suitable 
for your needs. 


ASO 
IRE 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


me and beg off was a sad story and not 
a dollar in the kick. 

«And it was one of the hottest things 
I ever got a hold of, Mr. Pethick,’ he said, 
sitting there and twisting his old hat in his 
chapped hands. ‘A cigar-store man— 
friend of mine—pays fifty dollars for wires 
from a Chicago fellow that’s in the know, 
and he got a wire last Tuesday telling him 
to go down on a goat that hadn’t won a 
start out of the last eighteen tries, and was 
now right to take the blanket off. Twenty- 
eight to one! I seen the wire with my own 
eyes, and I rushed out and put the bank 
roll on his nose; I could just see myself 
going around to the book and opening the 
satchel and telling him to pack it in with 
eare. Mr. Pethick, that goat carried one 
hundred and fifty-seven smackers of mine. 
But he didn’t break his string; that 
Tuesday race made just nineteen. He’ll be 
as due as sunset on the day he starts next, 
and he ought to be forty to one, but no 
dough of mine will ride. But, listen, Mr. 
Pethick, I can scare up a five spot for a long 
shot in tomorrow’s : 

“*Can you scare up twenty-nine dollars 
today?’ I said. ‘No? Then put on your 
hat, young man, and depart quietly. 
You’ve got no more business in this office. 
No, it’s no use weeping. I’m not going to 
have to buy the sporting extra to know if 
I’m going to get my money. I don’t do 
business that way. I’m going to close you 
out. There are altogether too many re- 
spectable citizens with jobs and salaries 
I can garnishee for me to bother with you. 
Good day.’ 

“«FHavea heart, Mr. Pethick,’ he pleaded. 
‘That ninety dollars I paid you is all I got 
in the world. Give me a chance, will you? 
I promise you I'll make it up. I’ll put the 
money aside for you out of my cut every 
week, and I won’t ride it if they give me a 
ten to one shot on yesterday’s race. Oh, 
please, Mr. Pethick!’ 

““Now, Conway, if there’s one thing I can 
blame especially for the fact that I’m not 
sitting pretty today it’s the fact that I’m 
naturally soft-hearted. It’s made me pass 
up many a good thing; but there you are, 
and none of us can help the way we’re 
made. I looked at this fellow, and he was 
pitiful; he touched something in me. 

“«What do you mean by your cut?’ 
I said sternly. 

“¢T’m running for a book,’ he said. ‘I go 
around and pick up small bets—ten dol- 
lars, five dollars, a dollar. And I’m honest, 
Mr. Pethick. All the other runners got to 
telephone their bets in before the race, 
but the book takes my memo—unless, of 
course, it is a big bet, and then I will tele- 
phone it. I get 5 per cent, and it runs 
around forty and fifty a week.’ 

««Mhat’s a mighty nice salary,’ I said. 
And so it was, Conway, fifteen years ago; 
it was big money. 

“*Tt’s more than I could make doing any- 
thing else,’ said he. 

**Ts it?’ I said, rounding on him. ‘Par- 
don me, young man, but that’s where they 
put the warm flatiron against your head in- 
stead of against your feet when you were a 
baby. You want to figure in terms of what 
you get for your money; that tells the story. 
And do you know anybody that works at a 
regular job and draws down even twenty- 
five dollars a week, and goes around looking 
like a little tramp? You don’t. And you 
don’t know anybody with fifteen dollars a 
week that doesn’t eat every day. You 
haven’t masticated a mouthful this morn- 
ing, young man, or I miss my guess. For 
the Lord’s sake, take that apple and stop 
making faces at it. Now I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do for you, and you’re getting my very 
best the first crack out of the box. Go out 
and hustle a regular job that I can depend 
on, and I'll let you hang me up till next 
Saturday on your back interest. Don’t do 
it if you don’t want to; go on and bea 
sport. Only I’m telling you, and you can 
write it in your hat, you’ve got till next 
Saturday to come clean with me; and if you 
don’t do it, out you go—out like a match!’ 

“He went away with that, after making 
all sorts of promises, as a gambler will when 
he is on the nut; he hated to lose the 
money he had paid me, for which I didn’t 
blame him, and he could see that I was a 
man of my word. He came in the following 
Saturday and showed me his envelope; he 
was getting twelve dollars as porter in a big 
shoe store up on One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street, one of a chain system. I could 


probably have taken the whole 
from him if I wanted to, but I wa 
fellow and took only six of it, telliy 
come in next Saturday. With six < 
blow in at his own sweet will, he 
mind taken off good things. 

“I got mine every week like ¢] 
time, but it was like pulling teeth, 
it shouldn’t hurt him so much, 
him out by suggesting that he ou; 
able to work in as an extra gale 
Saturday afternoons and eyenin 
would get that patch sewed back 
trousers. That would net him thr 
a week, which is very nice mo) 
would enable him to start payme 
suit of clothes. I was nursing hi 
hoping to get him paying in regula 
out further trouble. I wouldn’t hz 
ered with him, only he had that i; 
thing that we call character, som 
nail to, and not all mush. 

“And sure enough, inside of a 
months he had caught up on his p; 
and then I told him he’d have to 
money and bring it to me oneeam 
everybody else. y 

“T saw him off and on during 
year and a half, and then he f 
again. He came in and asked met 
hang me up for a couple of month; 
he was thinking of getting marrie 

““‘Nothing doing on that, Dibb] 
decidedly. One must be firm with 
of people, no matter how it goes ag 
grain; they twist and they wriggle 
lie like sixty. ‘This is a real-estate: 
no matrimonial bureau. If you get 
it’s going to be your funeral andn 

“But then I got a sudden noti 
said to him, ‘What in thunder are 
ting married on?’ 

““P'm getting more money r 
Pethick,’ he said. ‘I’m on the floo} 
and I’m pulling down twenty-eigl 
a week.’ 

“*Ts that so, Mr. Dibble?’ said | 
up to shake hands. ‘Well, well, 
that’s a very nice salary. I thir 
wise to think of settling down; tl 
is the backbone of this country 
cornerstone of our prosperity. Yo! 
a little house to live in now, won’{; 

““*We were thinking of startin 
furnished room,’ he said. 

““«Pshaw,’ I said, ‘drop that id 
You can’t make a home out of a 
room, and don’t you think it. } 
room to get away from each other! 
be living like two cats in a bag. i 
the life out of each other in a’ 
room. This is how it’ll work o 

1 


can’t cook on the premises, and t 
housework to do, so the wife willl 
day to sit around and think up | 
And if she takes a job to haves 
to do, it’s worse; she’s independe 
at once. And I want to tell you, yo 
if I may speak familiarly to you | 
ment, that economic dependence , 
to peace and prosperity in the h 

and don’t let any flathead tell you f 
The husband wants somebody to 
the wife wants somebody to look) 
her lots to do, but see she doesn’t 
for it. Bethe boss. Inside of fe 
years, if you’re resolute about it, 
able to walk in to supper five mi 
without getting your head taken 
ha —— But I felicitate you, M 
I really do.’ 

“Oh, it wouldn’t be like thaty 
Mr. Pethick,’ he said, smiling | 
dreamily. ‘And anyways, we ha? 
the money to buy no house—a\ 
mean.’ | 

“With twenty-eight dollars a 
said, squeezing his knee. ‘You » 
have, with a little financing ft 
Uncle Horace Telfair Pethic 
a day or two and I'll havea’ 

ou.’ 
“The next time I was 
had a ear and chauffeur in 
they weren’t going for a ¢ : 
took a ride through Jersey. Leo 
sade, Grantwood, Morsemere, 1? 
Park—those flourishing centers CP 
tion weren’t more than frontier se" 
in those days; all around w: 
primeval, and here and there in 
ings would be five or six rooms 
built on speculation, with a 
woman peering from a kitchen 
clasping a babe to her breast. Mor? 
(Continued on Page ag 
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{This red stripe» 
positively stops 
all garter runs. 
Really, my dear, 
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_ \, you must try them.” 
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allins Runstop economy makes it practical 
to wear fine silk stockings every day 


— 
we 
a 
.. 
‘. 
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label is on every pair of Rollins 
top hosiery. It is yellow and 
and is attached on the stocking 
at the runstop so that the red 
* shows through it. It-is for 
protection—assuring you against 
tion—and readily identifies this 
st stocking. 


Rollins Runstop has taken the extravagance 
out of fine silk stockings by putting long wear 
into them. It has made the style and beauty 
of silk hose practical for every day. Women no 
longer have to discard an otherwise good pair 
of stockings because of garter runs. 


Only a few months ago Rollins Runstop stock- 
ings were perfected and announced. Today 
they are worn and sought after by women 
everywhere. 


The Runstop is a red stripe knit into the 
stocking at the knee, the point of greatest 
strain. It positively stops all garter runs, no 
matter how many runs the garter may start. 
Tested in turn by manufacturers, merchants 
and wearers, it has been acclaimed the greatest 
improvement in full-fashioned silk hosiery in a 
decade. 


Success invites imitation. But you cannot 
mistake the Rollins Runstop. It is always red, 
no matter what color the stocking is, and it 
is always at the knee. Look for the Rollins 


Runstop and enjoy freedom from the annoy- 
ance, embarrassment and expense of garter 
runs. You will find it in beautiful, sheer, all- 
silk chiffons, in light and heavy weight silks 
and in a really wonderful service stocking of 
silk with lisle top, toe and heel. All the desired 
colors. 


All Rollins Hosiery—for men, women and 
children—has long been known for its perfect 
fit and lasting beauty. Thirty-three years of 
manufacturing experience goes into every pair. 
Thousands of women, discovering Rollins 
quality in Rollins styles for themselves, are 


insisting on Rollins for their husbands and their 
children. 


Sold only by reliable dealers—never by house- 
to-house canvassers. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Factories, Des Moines and Boone, Iowa 
Chicago Office, 904 Medinah Building, 237 South Wells Street 
Denver Office, 1759 Lawrence Street 
Export Department, 549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
Cable Address: Willpotter—Chicago 


For Men,Women and Children 
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wa NIVERSAL. PLAT] FRescavivere 


For “Better Bathrooms” 


Get the Home Lovers’ Booklet. Shows 
Platter Cabinet features—first aid com- 
partment, porceliron extension dress- 
ing table—beauty section, drug safe, 
laundry basket, shaving 
box, linen drawer, secret 
vault, 29 inch mirror, etc. 
A “Platter” makes any 
room a beauty parlor, 
first aid hospital and 
home drug store. At 
Furniture and plumbing 
dealers’. 

Dealers’ catalog of com- 
plete line gives merchan- 
dising plans. 
Architects’ “‘built-in”’ 
specification book. 


Platter Furniture Co., 
North Vernon, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send Free 
book I have checked. 
Architects’ Book 
Dealers’ Catalog 
Home Lovers’ Book D 
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Post Office 


Positively 
Guaranteed 


Cut Your 
Own 
Hair 

Any Style / 


f HE a Over 
af 1 # 100,000 
SH “2 In Use 
4} Easy as combing your 


hair—saves time and 
f money for men, women 
* and children. Gives a 
quick, clean, stylish hair 
cut. Featheredgeif you wish. 
FREE TRIAL— Use it 30 


y days—if not satisfied, the trial 
won’t cost you a cent, 


“1 Use It” 


\-7~—-MAIL THIS-—— 
Cowan Hair Cutter 


Dealers Wanted 
Sells on sight. Write to- 


Dept. 84 
D day for profit plan. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send me your Free Trial 
Plan on the Cowan Hair Cutter. No obligation to me. | 


Street 


City..... 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
evenings you’d see the hardy settlers plod- 
ding on their way to and from the trolley, 
pulling one foot at a time out of that red 
Jersey mud. My car bogged down ten min- 
utes after leaving the ferry, but luckily 
there was a house with a sign on it at hand, 
and I waded into it and looked it over and 
liked it and bought it. That sounds like 
sharp work; but, you know, you could get 
a house anywhere in the suburbs in those 
days on a minute’s notice. And not a bad 
house either; a better house than they’ll 
sell you today for three or four times the 
price. This house I’d picked on had five 
nice rooms and tiled bath, gas range, steam 
heat,. hardwood floors, mirror doors and all, 
and I got it for thirty-five hundred dollars, 
with five hundred cash. And the builder 
wrote the mortgage for ten years, with an 
amortization of one hundred a year, and 
then he wanted to buy me a bottle of wine 
out of the ten-dollar bill I paid him down! 
That would be rather a pick-up today, eh, 
Conway? I wish I had kept it, even as 
against the terms I sold it on. 

“T sold this little gem to Dave Dibble, 
letting him into it for nothing, but taking 
back a second mortgage for five years in the 
sum of thirty-five hundred dollars, with two 
hundred paid off each year. I didn’t get my 
cash out right away, but still a mortgage 
for thirty-five hundred with a good bond is 
cheap at five hundred. I thought so. I held 
it for a year; and then, being pressed for 
cash, I sold it for eighteen hundred and let 
somebody else devil Dibble for the pay- 
ments. I didn’t lose five hours over the 
whole transaction. 

“Tt must have been quite a load for Dib- 
ble to carry, come to think of it now. One 
hundred and two hundred and three hun- 
dred or so on-his hotel site—say, six hun- 
dred a year, and then he could begin to pay 
to live. He turned up as regularly as a col- 
lector during the next three years. He’d 
come in and take a look at the map to see 
if his lots were still there, and after feasting 
his eyes on them, he’d plank down his in- 
stallment like a little major. I guess he 
sweated to get it some months. He used to 
walk all the way down from Harlem to my 
office so as to save the car fare—false 
economy, of course, but you can’t talk peo- 
ple into seeing the wisdom of spending a 
little for comfort and pleasure when they’re 
agonizing over every nickel. But perhaps 
the economy wasn’t so false in Dibble’s 
case; he got his shoes for nothing, drawing 
a pair from the discard. He told me that 
when I tried to get him to take on a few 
more lots. And I suppose that he walked 
all the way back to Harlem and the Fort 
Lee Ferry, though I never thought of that, 
always worrying about him coming.” 

Pethick stopped to relight his cigar and 
I put in a word. 

“*Montauk Heights,’’”’ I said. ‘Since 
when were there any heights around Mon- 
tauk, Pethick?”’ 

“Why, the Montauk Mountains, Con- 
way. You’ve heard of the Montauk Moun- 
tains, haven’t you? I have. Or—or was 
it the Watchung Mountains? But they’re 
over in Jersey somewhere.” 

“‘Didn’t you ever see the place, Pethick?”’ 

“No, I didn’t, 
Conway, to be per- 
fectly candid. No 
reason why I should 
lose a day and 
spend seven dollars 
fare to see a place 
that lO sony, 
bought to sell. But 
it was there, or 
thereabouts, fast 


enough. 
“But to con- 
tinue. Dibble 


asked me to drop 
out to see him some 
time, saying the 
wife would be 
mightily obliged to 
me for a chance to 
look me over; so one 
day while I was 
running out to 
Hackensack, I 
stopped off. 
“They had the 
little place fixed up 
to kill. It was 
painted white, with 
green blinds, and 
there was nice green 
grass in front, and 
a flower bed of 
Joseph’s-coat and 


PHOTO, FROM WALTER SHAW 
Index and Pilot Peaks as Seen From Cooke City, Montana, Beartooth National Forest 
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Wandering Jew and a real geranium; and 
out in back was a truck garden; a milch 
goat was browsing in the neighboring for- 
est. Mrs. Dibble was treating the family 
geranium, and she rose up and rubbed her 
hands on her apron and shook hands with 
me. I tried to put her at her ease, but she 
was evidently unused to strangers from the 
great world outside. She was a nice little 
body, but rather thin and stringy, with 
round brown eyes and hard little hands. 
They couldn’t make enough of me, taking 
me through the house and showing me all 
the improvements they’d made, and just 
bursting with pride. Dibble had made the 
dining-room set out of saplings and a dol- 
lar’s worth of lumber, and he hadn’t made 
a bad fist of it. The curtains were dyed 
burlap and stood them in just eight cents 
for the dye. In the living room were two 
good chairs and a settee that they’d bought 
for fourteen dollars in an Eighth Avenue 
secondhand store. There were no rugs on 
the floors, but they said that was best for 
the baby, as rugs hold germs. 

“They had a baby, a fine boy, that was 
nearly as heavy as his father or mother, and 
with a voice like an auctioneer. He had 
one look at me and he let out a yell that 
made the goat leap in the forest. A real 
happy little home, Conway; something 
that can’t be bought for money or shipped 
f. o. b. Grand Rapids. Small triumphs, 
hard won, but so dear. There was a broken 
teapot on the mantel, where the clock would 
stand some day, and it was their best sport 
to drop nickels into it toward the purchase 
of chickens. The goat had come out of that 
teapot, and the geranium, and the living- 
room set of furniture; it was one magic pot. 

“Mrs. Dibble insisted on my trying the 
cookies she made out of corn meal. Having 
nothing to do after taking care of the house 
and the truck patch and the goat and the 
baby, she used to make goodies for the 
neighbors. There was nearly a cord of 
wood in the back yard, and more coming 
when Dibble could jump out to fetch a few 
swipes at a tree. Making steam with wood 
isn’t so good, but it can be done if one never 
forgets the fire and the steam gauge. 

“They were living mighty close—I 
couldn’t see room to edge in another Mon- 
tauk Extension lot—but they were young 
and eager, and I’ll gamble they look back 
now and say that those were the happy 
days. There was the baby’s bank that was 
getting its dime a week, rain or shine; but 
pshaw, I wasn’t taking money from ba- 
bies—not dimes anyway. 

“What do you do when you're doing 
nothing, mother—of evenings, forinstance?’ 
I asked. 

“*You mean while I’m baking?’ she 
said. ‘Dave reads to me pieces out of the 
papers, and we guess puzzles.’ 

*** And very forehanded too,’ I said com- 
mendingly. ‘Time is one thing we can’t 
afford to waste; we have just so much of 
it, and we'll never have any more. If there 
is anything in particular to which I can 
attribute such modest success as I have 
made, it is to my habit of unremitting in- 
dustry. While crossing on the ferry just 
now, I employed my spare moments in 
meditating schemes whereby the time I was 


going to spend with you could bet 
the advantage of us all, and I ge, 
worthy suggestion from the newsy 
I could offer you an opportunity 
twelve thousand dollars easily ay 
antly and in the privacy of your oy 
and without interrupting in any 
even tenor of your life, would you} 
half of it? Would you, in other w 
cept me as a partner in this enter 
“Oh, surely, Mr. Pethick!? ~ 
““*T have always had a fertile 
ventive mind,’ I said, pulling out t 
paper, ‘and solving puzzles is my 
dish. But three heads are better 1, 
as the saying goes. Have you g; 
moving picture, No Name, which is 
down here at the trolley stop? y 
go to see it as my guests, if you wig 
I see by the newspaper that a 
twelve thousand dollars in ald | 
offered by the producers to any) 
can supply an appropriate title 
picture after seeing it at his local 
Why shouldn’t we three try fort 
cellent money?’ 
“*T don’t know,’ said Dibble, si 
his shoulders. | 
“Oh, but we must!’ cried Mn] 
with sparkling eyes. ‘It will be 
Dave! And suppose we won! Let) 
what it says, Mr. Pethick.’ 
“*T Jeave it with you,’ I said, s 
depart. | 
“T had seen this thing in the pce 
like I told them; but naturally | 
figured on it for myself. To be 
candid, the thought that had en 
my head was, ‘What a sucker am 
be to spend his time on such a pro's 
Anybody who had brains enougl; 
twelve thousand dollars had ti 
brains to fall for such an advertisii| 
On the other hand, thought I, | 
will not be won by people who ; 
it; it will go to someone who n 
twelve thousand dollars, even in 
some fellow who is willing to ga 
precious time on a fifty-thousar 
shot. Contemplating such a p 
sport brought me by easy stages 
ing of Dave Dibble, whom I waso 
see. } 
“That’s all the thought I gay ' 
matter, until Mrs. Dibble mentice 
she liked to study out puzzles. \c 
urally, I wanted a piece of anyth 
was going for nothing, so I presei 
her that way. 
“‘T thought no more of the ma 
like a person thinks no more of thili 
risks on a five-dollar gold piece in 
raffle; he is not going to go arin 
make the dominie roll up his slee's 
he is pulling the papers from thea 
“You've probably forgotten tho 
Conway. There was a sea fight 
tween two Coney Island excursit 
made up as old-time ine 
but the picture had been going 0 
except so far as the prize contest | 
it the needle. People weren’t sif 
pirates then as they are now, : 
é 
iu 
u 
a 
t 
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verisimilitude was destroyed for 
cause they could still recognize 1 
on the grim gun decks where the 
get up anc 
the battle 
and then/ 
to a clincl| 
girl on thia 
home fro’ ( 
Thename 
the twel? 
sand dolls: 
was Strive 
Action. | 
stand that! 
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“Travelkit’’ contains a 
selection of dressings for 
first aid and emergency. 
Useful for travelers, 
motorists, campers, Boy 
Scouts, sportsmen. Made 
by Johnson & Johnson, 
makers of over 400. 
other products. 
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Bealtins YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE THAN A MERCHANT 


potent 
The confidence you so rightly place in his careful prescription work, obligates him to high standards of 
___ quality.and responsibility in every branch of his business. For your own good advantage, 


Try the Drug Store first 
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This valuable 
book contains 
many helpful 
suggestions for 
the care and 
treatment of 
dogs in sickness 
and in health. 
A copy will be 
sent upan re- 
ceipt of a 2c. 
stamp. Ask for 
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“Bet there’s a party at his 
house, and he’s hurrying home 
with the dinner. Look, they’re 
going to have SPRATT’S! Wish 
we were invited.” . 

The fine thing about SPRATT’S is 
that it isa complete dog food, contain- 
ing all the ingredients needed to build 
bone, body arid health. No additional 
food is required. SPRATT’S is econom- 
ical and not troublesome or mussy to 
feed. Dogs love it and never tire of 
eating it. 

SPRATT’S Ovals, the pocket biscuit 
for all sizes and breeds of dogs, make 
a rare treat for your pet as a change 


from the regular diet of SPRATT’S Dog 
Cakes and Puppy Biscuits. 


Don’t keep your. dog waiting any 
longer. Get him a box of SPRATT’S 
today — at your grocer’s or pet shop. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Newark, New Jersey 


San. Francisco St. Louis 


SPRATTS OVALS 


THE POCKET DOG BISCUIT 


LookAt That Pup Go! 
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seven names, and one of them was right. 
Can you imagine such dumb luck? So soon 
as I saw the news in the paper I rushed 
right over to congratulate them and to 
protect my interest; but they were very 
honorable about it. They didn’t try to 
hedge on our agreement. The Dibbles ap- 
peared on the screens of three hundred 
theaters that week as shot in the act of 
receiving twelve thousand dollars in gold 
and a hearty handshake; and I waited 
around unobtrusively until they’d been es- 
corted to the bank, and then I collected 
Check Number 1 out of the new book in 
the sum of six thousand dollars. 

“Now, Conway, six thousand dollars 
isn’t such a much. I’d been making twenty 
and twenty-five thousand dollars right 
along, say two thousand a month. But I’d 
been getting it as I wanted it, like a rich 
young man who only has.to ask father. 
I had put an ad in the papers each week, 
and people had sent me in their money, 
stacked and counted. There was no point 
in saving any of it, as there was always 
more where the last came from, so I’d 
been living up to my income. I had a 
nicely furnished apartment off Broadway, 
with a Jap valet, and the entrée to every- 
thing that was going on; but I was thor- 
oughly judgment-proof. I had never had 
more than a thousand dollars at once in all 
those years, and at the sight of six thousand 
dollars I simply lost my self-command and 
broke down, strong man that I was. 

“T left the office flat and went forth to 
see the sights. The lights of Broadway 
burned a whole lot brighter for the next 
two months; and then I found myself 
sitting on the curb outside the Pink Poodle 
cabaret, with an opera hat collapsed over 
my ears and with my feet pulled up under 
me to save them from the wheels of the 
milk trucks. I can still hear those iron 
wheels going over the cobbles, and all the 
cans knocking. If there’s one thing needing 
reform in New York it’s the noise made by 
milk trucks at half past three in the morn- 
ing. To a man going home at that hour— 
sick, sore, busted and disgusted—there’s 
something very annoying about the rattle 
and roar of a milk truck. 

“T got up at one o’clock in the afternoon 
and started down to the office to resume 
work on the foundations of my fortune 
where I had left off. But I found that 
things had been happening. The interest 
on that purchase-money mortgage for 
twenty-two hundred dollars that I’d given 
back when buying the Montauk Extension 
acreage had been overdue for some weeks 
and I’d been stalling as a matter of prin- 
ciple—it never does to pay a debt on the 


| minute, because you may not have the 


money another time, and then when you 
wish to stall them they’ll know why—and 
the fellow had taken this time of all times 
to lose his temper and get nasty. He’d gone 
ahead and foreclosed and wiped me out. I 
didn’t mind my own loss so much, figuring 
that I’d merely have to change the name 
of the map and buy in somewhere else— 
I had had my eye on a nice plot in the 
Jersey pine belt that could be had for two 
dollars an acre—but I was worried at the 
thought of the raft of clients of mine that 
had been wiped out too. They’d raise 
hail Columbia. I had been absolutely 
within the law, as the law was at that time; 
but the people I’d been selling to didn’t 
know much about the law, and they’d be 
likely to take the law into their own hands 
and fit it around my neck. When I heard 
the news I called an expressman and had 
the office furniture hauled off to storage, 
and then I sat back and lit a good cigar 
and went to studying where I was at. 

“T had to make a borrow; that was ap- 
parent. I’d need some ready money, if 
only a little, to buy the site of Pine Lakes— 
that was going to be the name of the new 
development. A fellow had been peddling 
a thousand acres of pine barren for thirty- 
five hundred dollars—it was about twenty 
miles from Lakewood, the winter resort, 
but similarly situated—and I was going to 
ask him to cut a slice off it for me. He 
would be unlikely to give it to me for noth- 
ing, though I could show him where it 
would be well worth his while; he’d want 
to see a couple of bills. 

“There was a good chance that Dave 
Dibble had some of that prize money left. 
I knew he was an awful spendthrift, throw- 
ing his money away as fast as he got it, but 
I didn’t need so much. It was eight o’clock 
in the evening by then, but time was 
precious. I called the car, and I was talking 
to the Dibbles at a quarter to nine. 


i 


March 


“By clinching-and covering up, 
figuratively, I weathered the first 
enthusiasm; and then I sat dow 
gruelling task of talking Dibble Jo 
a thousand dollars, or even five hy 

““*T tell you it’s all gone, every | 
of it,’ he said. ‘You’ 


weren’t there, Abby? You haye, 
a wonderful nerve to come here. 
thick, after what happened; butif: 
to know, it is all gone. We spent t 
thing inside of one week.’ be! 

“““The ponies!’ I said, 
guess. ‘Cleaned you, did they 
I’m sorry to hear it; I am, positiy, 
that’s the force of old habits { 
habits are a mighty hard thing to} 

“““No, it wasn’t the ponies,’ he ; 
fellow I used to know turned up h 
the rest, and wanted me to go 
with him in a book; but I couldn 
I’m assistant manager of the stc 
and I’d have to give that up; and 
the way the game is around New 
day, a bookmaker can’t get play 
to balance his book, and he ha; 
whether he wants to or not. An 
bet; my nerve is gone. If I lost tw 
I'd lie awake all night. Two dol 
buy an awful lot, and I’m the fel] 
knows it now. 

“So, Mr. Pethick, with that 
sand dollars we paid off the mort; 
this place—we learned a lesson abo 
gages from you—and right there 
about six hundred a year in inte 
installments. And adding the th; 
dred or so we used to pay to you a) 
any more, we feel we can afford tho; 
ens and save buying eggs. They're 
tomorrow.’ 

““Why, that’s fine,’ I said, ee 
and feeling around for his hand. | 
have nearly a thousand a year t’ 
now, won’t you? Let me talk to 
Dibble. You’ve heard of Lakewood; 
you? Now let me show you some’ 
the way of a development that w 
Lakewood howling in the wilderne 
see here before you ——’ ! 

“*No, no, Abby,’ he said, holdi: 
hand against Mrs. Dibble. Don't 
that; he’ll go quietly. Here’s 4 


Mr. Pethick.’”’ 
Pethick sucked on his dead ci 
laid it aside. 
“Speaking about those brick, Ci 
he said, “I had the XL Company oil 
straw on the long-distance, ar 
say i 


And did you quit the real-estz 
ness then, Pethick?”’ I asked. ! 
“Just about then, Conway. 
been a few too many of those fore 
on lot developments, and they f 
new law up in Albany that took \ 

the fun out of the business. F 

“So my old friend Dave Dibb 
flat houses in New York nowada 
he, Conway? I can’t imagine wher! 
the money. When I knew him lasii 
nothing but this little house out thé 
didn’t buy anything with his profit 
lots at Montauk Extension; he lo 
dollar he paid in.” 

“Sitting tight and making peop) 
to him seems to be the best thing h 
I grumbled. ‘He’s as close and | 
as a clam at low water. I suppose! 
to pay him thousands more than 
rookery is worth.” 

“Where do they get it?” m 
Pethick. “‘Doesn’t it beat everyth 
they do it? When I saw that fel 
he couldn’t buy a ham sandwich. / 
look at him, and look at me! Tell n) 
way, how do they do it?” { 

That made me smile. 

“Pethick,” I said, “I’m sorry, } 
sake, that you never bought | NV 
Extension lots on the deferred-pz 


ee ae 


be mighty well fixed today—a man! 
ability.” 

“How so, Conway?” A 
“Why, Dave Dibble made a ki 
those lots. That hotel site was W 
he paid for it, and then some. It } 

best buy he ever made.” 

“Oh, no!”’ said Pethick, and h 
laugh at the idea. ‘It was worth 
Well, now, Conway, that is to Ss 
value was largely speculative. Dibb? 
nothing on it. Oh, no, not a rap: 
out right where he went in. 
I told you that.” 
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Germany, has been crushed perhaps, but 
now is the time to dismember her, take away 
her coal and iron resources in the Ruhr and 
the Saar, work through Poland to make the 
Upper Silesia resources unusable, foment in- 
dustrial disorders within Germany, plant 
seeds of separatist movements, intrigue to 
break Bavaria away by setting up monarchy 
movements already sprouted in favor of 
Rupprecht. Gentlemen, there may be those 
who say that payment of indemnity by Ger- 
many will thus be lost. What of it? The 
beef is worth more than the butter! Not 
only is it worth more in the end but it is 
obtainable, and who can say that the in- 
demnity—butter—will ever be obtainable? 
Not only is the beef worth more in the end 
but by taking beef we kill two birds with one 
stone—first we enrich our national resource 
and our economic power; second, more effec- 
tively than any other way, we obtain our 
security against the resurrection of a united, 
powerful and vindictive Germany, armed 
and ready toinvade, and against the creation 
next door to us of a vast economic power 
which may swamp us by its proximity and 
its industrial competition. | Remember, 
please, that if we may milk her we may get 
the milk, but are certain to have helped the 
recovery of a creature which may charge us 
with its horns. What shortsighted folly!” 

The imaginary statesman might con- 
tinue: ‘‘To strengthen and make sure our 
policy it may be necessary for us to form a 
more or less formal Continental Bloc of 
allies. The most important parts of such a 
Continental Bloc are the states on Ger- 
many’s flanks and those which also form a 
corridor separating Germany from Russia 
and from her old allies in the southeast. We 
must assist in arming Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania and Jugo-Slavia, loaning 
them money and resource, and maintain- 
ing with them a diplomatic supremacy of 
the Continent by the force of unified or- 
ganized efforts.”’ 


Anglo-French Relations 


“You ask now about Great Britain. 
Well, gentlemen, to be frank about it, it 
cannot be supposed that we shall have, or 
by any pretext can obtain the support of 
Great Britain for our project. As you know, 
the Continental policy of Great Britain has 
always been to maintain a balance of power 
on the Continent, which will leave Great 
Britain free to throw herself on one side 
or the other as she pleases. She will not 
consent to treating Germany by the beef- 
taking method. All her political and eco- 
nomic reasons are against it. Therefore, 
though unnecessary friction is to be 
avoided, I beg you to realize that there is 
small hope for any fundamental codpera- 
tion. And what of it? Well, it is said that 
Great Britain can furnish us with a meas- 
ure of security or of aid in case we are at- 
tacked. If you adopt my policy and if in 
addition France maintains her military 
power and creates the proper military alli- 
ances already formulated, there will be no 
one to attack France! We shall have ob- 
tained our own security! As for Great 
Britain, I remind you that Great Britain 
is no longer a tight little island, defended 
by an impregnable navy. War has now 
gone under navies and over them, into the 
hidden Channel depths and above the 
Channel mists. And furthermore Great 
Britain is not without her troubles. She 
has them in Turkey, in India, in Egypt, 
which protects her way to India, and in the 
Sudan. Is she therefore able to interfere 
with our taking and perhaps keeping pos- 
session of the Ruhr? Can she protest 
against our encouraging naval power for 
Poland? Fortunately, messieurs, the Brit- 
ish need the codperation of France even 
more than the French need any codpera- 
tion of Great Britain. What more is to be 
said?’ 

Well, there is this to be said—if anyone 
ever laid that policy out for France there 
was one question which was not asked. The 
question was What will it cost? 

On a war basis the current expense of 
such a wise and hard-boiled policy might 
perhaps be borne by the French. For four 
years I have received from statesmen and 
bankers who have the bookkeeping mind, 
statistics to show that French financial 
affairs were in a condition to create any- 
thing but assurance. There was a tremen- 
dous floating indebtedness—most difficult 
to refund. Interest rates could be pared 


down only by saying to the domestic hold- | 


ers, ‘Well, your grandfather took 4 per 
cent; why can’t you?” But this would re- 
quire the agitation of the public by the 
ecstasy and patriotism of imperialism car- 
ried on by active war. 

“France is a long way from profound 
financial difficulty,” said a financier to me. 


“But it is difficult for us to reach the real | 
resources by taxation. There is, however, | 


no suffering and no unemployment in 


France. Let me show you. Here is an ad- | 


vertisement of the tram companies in 
Paris. They cannot get enough native 
French to be conductors because every 
Frenchman has a job. Here also is a report 
of the organization which looks after the 
unemployed. You see, it shows that in No- 
vember they were able to discover in the 
whole of Paris only four persons seeking 
work! Moreover, nearly 90 per cent of 
French are not employes. Nearly 90 per 
cent, including those in agricultural pur- 
suits, are their own bosses of their own 
farms or establishments. The resource of 
the French is not shown in the bookkeep- 
ing of the state; the resource of the French 
is in—how do you say in America?—the old 
sock or sewed up in the mattress! It is in- 
vested in small holdings. It is the kind of 
wealth and income most difficult to reach 
by taxation, but it is there!”’ 


Forces That Make for Peace 


It is there, but it will not come forth to 
invest in the kind of French imperialism 
of the nature I have outlined in the imag- 
inary policy stated by the imaginary pre- 
mier of France. If such a policy of beef 
instead of butter is to be pursued against 
Germany it will require a much greater 
willingness of the French people to engage 


in military service and pay the costly bill | 


necessary for France to gain that Con- 
tinental domination which some leaders 
might wish her to take. Such an imperial- 
istic policy might in the end put France at 
the unquestioned top of the European heap. 
As one great leader of another power said 
to me once, “If France chooses to go ahead 
with that policy nothing can stop her. No- 
body is ready to fight her off, and if her peo- 
ple had tasted the blood of gain perhaps we 
could not buy her off. If Napoleon rose out 
of the tomb and strode forth today from 
the cannon-decorated courtyard of the 
Hotel des Invalides he and the French peo- 
ple might see an unparalleled imperial 
dream. But there is no Napoleon in France, 
and the French people have no stomach for 
military service, for higher taxes, and no 
unrestrained taste for power. Some of their 
fears of a resurrection of their ancient 
enemy have subsided and today have been 
superseded by the fear that the franc may 
go to pieces. Times have changed. Im- 
perial, movements, even those the most 
alluring, no longer can be depended upon 


to intoxicate the multitudes of mankind. | 


Even if the vision of dominant France were 
presented in all its glitter I believe the 
French would say today, ‘Pardon! We do 
not ask for the world. We only ask for 
safety and a stable currency!’”’ 

This feeling is the chief factor on the side 
of France which has swung France toward 
the second armistice—toward a new un- 
written compact of peace. 

The contributions made by events, the 
forces, social and economic, which have 
swung the French toward the disposition 
to take steps toward the unwritten peace 
are quite clear to one who, being today in 
France, searches for these forces. 

By all means, the first of these forces is 
to be found in the fact that the frane began 
to go to pieces. Whatever may have been 
the detailed and surface causes of the fall 
of the redoubtable Poincaré, the inability of 
the Poincaré government to carry on its 
policies and at the same time keep the cur- 
rency sound was the fundamental cause. 

“Took around you at the world,” said 
an ex-minister of France to me. “Every- 
where you will see that peoples no longer 
will bear willingly the expense of armies. 
Just as it is the very prosperous or very des- 
perately impoverished workman who will 
strike, so it is only the very rich or very des- 
perate peoples who are willing to invest in 
war. Today in Italy, Spain, Sweden, Den- 
mark, France—everywhere the tendency 
is to rebel against conscription, against long 
military training, against large standing 
armies. The whole trend is toward small 
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compact professional forces. So the aver- 
age Frenchman says, ‘Why is my franc 
going to pieces? It is because of the pres- 
sure on the government to meet its swollen 
debts, eh? Well, then, how account for 
these debts? Expenditure, is it? On what? 
On the army perhaps. Well, these are not 
wartimes. I feel no enthusiasm to spend on 
armies. I prefer a good value in my 
franes!’”’ 

The truth is that the French people, 
whatever may be the world policies of their 
government, are not militaristic. My re- 
cent visit to France has satisfied me that 
the maximum of the armed state of France 
has passed. It has passed not only because 
France cannot afford to maintain that 
weight of military power but because no 
government can resist the demand for a 
measure of disarmament which rises di- 
rectly from the people. The demand for 
reduction of military service from the three- 
year span in effect before the war is now 
followed by a reduction from eighteen 
months’ service to twelve. In a country 
where in both agriculture and industry so 
much of the undertaking is not a corporate 
but rather a family matter there is increased 
pressure to ‘‘get our boys back at work as 
soon as possible.” 

The plain fact is that France, which main- 
tained an army of nearly three-quarters 
of a million men before the war, will, be- 
cause of decreased birth rate and decreased 
length of service, bring the army down 
to less than two-thirds of its former man 
power. It is true that there is no reduc- 
tion in the mechanical strength. There are, 
for instance, one hundred and forty-four 
companies of tanks and more than two 
hundred squadrons of airplanes. The sub- 
marine- program has not been neglected. 
But France is only following in this regard 
the trend of armaments in the world; that 
trend is toward elaborate and powerful 
technical equipment, and is away from 
large armies. Extreme pacificists may find 
in this an opportunity to bemoan the ruth- 
less character of mechanical and chemical 
devices for war, but I see in it a reduced 
number of human beings who are carrying 
an education for war about in their heads. 
Germany is forbidden by treaty from main- 
taining a great army. France finds that 
though no treaty binds her, her own 
finances, her own national conditions and 
sentiment bind her. And these conditions 
in France and in Germany are bound to 
have an effect upon the psychology of the 
people; they are two considerable factors 
in the beginning of this second armistice. 

I believe that I should place next among 
the forces operating for liberalism and for 
peace in France and Germany the increas- 
ing sense in both countries that there would 
be more profit for both in economic codp- 
eration than there is in a struggle for the 
mere possession of inert resources. 


France in the Ruhr 


There has been nothing much for France 
in taking possession of the Ruhr under sanc- 
tions based on technical legal grounds; there 
has been nothing of conspicuous success 
in the German policy of passive resist- 
ance. The first policy fails because its book- 
keeping indicates that the Ruhr industries 
cannot be run at a profit without the codp- 
eration of German nationals; the second 
policy fails because it has been shown that 
passive resistance is a policy which fails not 
only because human nature remains passive 
for a time and then breaks out in violent 
protest, but also because there is something 
in it of biting off one’s nose to spite the face. 

Broadly speaking, the experiments of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the French experi- 
ments in taking sanctions to collect their 
debt, the policy in the Ruhr, and in all the 
coal and iron, the steel ‘and metallurgical 
districts which formerly were the backbone 
of German industrial life, including Upper 
Silesia, have been experiments of stagna- 
tion or in overproduction. When I was in 
Rotterdam, in Holland, I found idle ship- 
ping and urlemployed seamen, because that 
port has been, along with others, the drain- 
age port for districts in Germany which in- 
ternational discord has paralyzed. 

One may trust the industrial forces and 
the industrial leadership in France and in 
Germany to formulate plans to replace dis- 
cord by agreement. And this agreement be- 
tween French and German industrialists is 
in process. It may find its articulation in 
commercial treaties made by politicians, 
but its foundation is the codperation of 
bankers and industrial managers of the two 
countries, whose negotiations create the 


ground for international politica] \ 
ward economic coéperation, parti, 
steel, ae 

I was told in Germany that | 
been an agreement among the G 


tional trade consortium which wil! 
not only involve France and ¢ 
Great Britain as well, will a i 
even before this prophecy hag ¢, 
into print. . 

An American industrialist, in 
tensely in the European steel sity 
just said to me in Paris: “There is| 
for peace between Germany an 


. 


which exceeds all other fae’ 


a certain extent would be aimed at 
because with active home ma¥ 
metals the American industry 
care of costs, make a profit, and} 
its surplus to Europe at figures wi 
not be met by German, French (| 
industries acting, as they are ni 
rately and competing with each ¢ 
In other words, forces are at) 
weaken the political boundaries |, 
and Germany by breaking them \ 
economic boundaries. 
2? 


Effects of the Dawes P 


No small consideration in this nj 
is the situation in Lorraine, for ifs 
ores can be admitted and accepti 
Ruhr it will mean another s 
toward restoration of normality i 
inces newly acquired by France. 
dition of these provinces has beeir 
Accustomed as Alsace and Lorre 
become to a degree of local self-goy 
they are now resisting the measus 
the French would enforce to mie 
provinces more dependent on ft 
government, more under the thun | 
tral authority. It cannot be saidk 
populations of these provinces anch 
ernment of France have been gi 
well together. Anything which w 
to give a boom period to these ( 
would, no doubt, ease this strain. 

Of course it is impossible to spe: 
economic factors leading toward t): 
armistice without speaking of th) 
Report and its new provisions fop 
Germany on her feet so that sheila 
reparations. ie | 

A banker of one of the norther 
countries said to me, ‘‘The Dawes 
swung the policy from beef to but 

I replied, ““You may be quite ih 
I am inclined to think that it wai 
the policy of the French people hag 
swung from beef to butter that t]! 
Plan was possible.’ It was only fi 
world heard the French hen cluckiz 
the declining france that anyone 
believed that anything like the Dae 
could be put into the nest with a !@ 
being hatched rather than pecked ’] 

In other words, the Dawes Pla/a 
acceptance by the London Confen 
not only forces which will probab 
part in the development of this 
armistice but the very existence! ¢ 
Dawes Plan could not have bee 
public opinion of France, Germ 


=" 


Great Britain had not already le 
create the second armistice. | 

It would be foolish to den 
France there is some opinion 4 
Dawes Plan. I had no difficulty 
men of political color and even 
color who will say, ‘‘ We are no 
to the real purpose of Gern 


(Continued on Page 18 


ontinued from Page 186) 
; Plan, Germany has not only 
Jes of a moratorium but she has 
wan instrumentality to give her 
‘nd a means to regain strength. 
# are realities. They are time and 
ying power. The Dawes Plan 
jited to France the privilege to 
<2 and fear.” 
‘many it is not difficult to find 
t opinion, particularly among the 
stant spirits, which says, “Our 
shave been able to put us into a 
ip to enforce promises which 
ayer have been made. These 
ware of a definite economic nature. 
. they are immediately discovered 
ynathematical terms. In exchange 
se received political promises such 
jation of our territories. At the 
yrtunity the promise to evacuate 
area is broken and a flimsy 
ven on the trumped-up charge 
ire not living up to our disarma- 
gations! When political promises 
wan the world never can see the 


aot a simple affair like the failure 
¥. note when it is due. It is an 
argue over and evade forever. It 
t to charges and countercharges, 
. faith is difficult to demonstrate 


| the main not only French but also 
public opinion today not only sup- 
: Dawes Plan but I believe may be 
-ave made that plan feasible before 
‘ggested publicly. 

1 the Dawes Plan is an excellent 
of the kind of healthy measures 
xst not upon invention but upon 
as. It promises success in the midst 
irld filled by the wrecks of plans 
1xpected to succeed by twisting 
‘and conditions and attempting to 
'e the normal courses of human 
(nd trying to block the operation of - 
,claws. The Dawes Plan swam with 


am. 

(alue of the steps of conciliation are 
rerlooked; the mere advantages of 
‘3 are too readily forgotten. The 
| Conference which adopted the 
‘Plan was in itself a proof of the 
.e of the spirit of the second ar- 
| and at the same time, apart from 
ite accomplishments, an encourage- 
or the growth of that spirit. 

‘of the leading English reviewers of 
| events says after half a year has 
‘since that conference: “It owed 
‘its success to the readiness of the 
Premier Herriot and to Herr Marx, 
) make allowance for the particular 
ties of the other.”” What were these 
dies? They were the difficulties of 
ining the confidence of the French 
tman people in the awakening spirit 
‘second armistice. That they were 
shown by Herriot’s success in obtain- 
® ratification of the London agree- 
by the French Parliament and by 
ind Stresemann’s obtaining from the 
tag the needed legislation. 


‘Marx on Foreign Policy 


ner Chancellor Marx is a man who 
‘ses one with an extraordinary qual- 
directness and honesty. Just before 
him in Berlin he had made a speech 
was then brought to my attention. 
de foreign policy of the government 
carried on without turning this 
nd that,”’ he said. ‘It must be based 
nplete understanding shared by Ger- 
and other nations. No one can avoid 
tizing the plain fact that though Ger- 
‘might thump the table, rattle the 
‘and grow apoplectic with rhetorical 
the other nations are strong in 
and Germany is disarmed. So the one 
0 eeeom is through calm negotia- 
thing could express more clearly the 
of the second armistice from the Ger- 
doint of view, and nothing in my opin- 
ould be said which represents more 
‘are average German opinion of 
ound no evidence against the resigned 
settled willingness of German labor to 
work. It is German labor which must 
out of its own hide the reparations 
nts under the Dawes Plan, and un- 
is too great a speeding up to be 
, unless German industrialists take 
of the spirit of resignation of the 
erman worker, and above all, un- 
lents of violence or apparent bad 
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faith occur in the evacuation of the occu- 
pied regions, I can see the second armistice 
with its feet well planted in Germany. 

The danger, if one exists, is clearly the 
danger that if a reactionary or tactless pol- 
icy is set up by newcomers in French or 
British governments which will lead the 
Germans to take a view of cynicism rather 
than hope, the second armistice may be 
cracked. No one needs to be much of a 
politician to know that only a small meas- 
ure of bad faith or persecution on technical 
grounds, only some swashbuckling by some 
Allied officer or some lordly and pompous 
lecturing of Germany, would be needed to 
strengthen the hands of the German reac- 
tionaries. 

There is still a good deal of a noisy minor- 
ity of those whom Marx calls saber rattlers. 
Sometime in November, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Kressmann, speaking to a meeting of 
volunteers, said, ‘The Reichswehr has been 
the great creation brought about since the 
revolution. Its spirit is nationalist and pa- 
triotic. It needs reserves and recruits for 
use when the day of liberation comes. 
Many persons are saying, ‘No more war!’ 
How foolish! Through war alone may we 
break our fetters. Our young men should 
be educated for the future and the day of 
our decision.” 

But the average German of common 
sense regards that day as being a long, long 
way off. With encouragement and some 
measure of sympathetic policy in France, 
the average German will stand with men 
like Marx in favor of the second armistice. 
While the German believes that his enemies 
want butter he will stand with liberal lead- 
ership; the moment he believes that beef 
is wanted he will go off the ranges of liber- 
alism, and it is difficult to blame him. 


The German Military Situation 


An instance of the kind of unfortunate 
influence which affects adversely the second 
armistice happened while I was in Berlin 
and just before I saw Marx. Indications 
had been given from British sources, par- 
ticularly through a speech made by Lord 
Curzon, who, whatever his abilities, is not 
considered in Europe either as a sedative 
or a tonic personality in international af- 
fairs, that the French and the British had 
some arrangement by which there would be 
no evacuation of the Cologne area as 
planned and as expected by Germany. It 
was assumed that this delay in fulfillment 
would be based upon a report by the Allied 
Military Control Commission that Ger- 
many had failed to live up to her disarma- 
ment undertakings. I have no desire to 
criticize that report or challenge its find- 
ings. The stir which it occasioned may have 
grown cold before this is read. But here are 
some facts which everyone who is on the 
inside of the German military situation 
knows full well: 

First, the consent of Germany to the 
extension of allied military inspection was 
obtained as a by-product of the London 
Conference. 

Second, this inspection has resulted in 
between fifteen hundred and two thousand 
control visits, and it would be remarkable 
indeed if a foreign inspection of this magni- 
tude failed to produce irritations and accu- 
gations between the inspecting officers and 
the native, inspected and interrogated offi- 
cers. 

Third, while there is military control it 
is impossible for Germany to arm. 

Briefly stated, everyone knows that Ger- 
many is now substantially unarmed; 
equally, all the insiders know that, when 
unobstructed, Germany could arm herself 
for a first go at war in about eight months. 

These facts one can use as one likes, to 
justify or to criticize any failure to evacu- 
ate occupied regions. But the leaders of 
liberal policies in Germany will always find 
that the chief misfortune in such instances 
lies in the fact that their support of the 
spirit of the second armistice is made to 
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appear as a failure. Marx, with whom I 
talked, would probably say that the Allies 
and every nation concerned in the London 
agreements and in the Dawes Plan, that 
all the people of the world who wish peace 
and a restabilization in Europe, ought to 
desire that the liberal policies in Germany, 
upon which the second armistice must. de- 
pend, should live and grow. Marx was not 
so much concerned with the prolongation of 
the occupation of Cologne as with the effect 
of such prolongation upon the people of 
Germany. If Allied diplomacy would re- 
gard with disfavor a nationalist govern- 
ment in Germany, why take a course which, 
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In the Spring”’ 


Do it yourself — 
with Kyanize 


Then all nature is blooming anew 

with bright, fresh colors, it is a good 
time to think about your automobile. 
Motor O. K., comfortable, plenty of pep, 
but just a little shabby looking—is that 
the case? Then you need KYANIZE Motor 
Car Enamels. Thousands have refinished 
their cars with these easy-flowing motor 
car enamels with absolutely satisfactory re- 
sults. And you can, too. Total outlay 
for sandpaper, brushes, enamel and every- 
thing less than a $5. bill. 
KYANIZE Motor Car Enamels paint and varnish in 
one single operation. Ten distinctive colors to 
select from, in addition to black and white. As 
they dry, brush marks, ridges and laps level out 
to a perfectly smooth, highly brilliant, water- 
proof surface that will not crack, peel or chip. 
Send for the book “How to Paint Your Auto- 


mobile”. Don’t decide it can’t be done till you’ve 
read it. It’s FREE to you. 


Special $1. Offer 


Write for our new FREE book “‘How to Paint Your Auto- 
mobile’’ together with name of your nearest dealer. Or, send us 
$1. and we will send you full pint can of KYANIZE Top and 
Seat Dressing, a water-proof elastic finish that makes leather 
and imitation leather seats and tops like new—with it a 
good brush to apply it, and the book. 
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Why Wasn't This 
Thought of Before 


A cushion and an armor to make the 
rough going easier for your feet 


OU can now have sport shoe comfort in your everyday 
shoes without the thick sport sole. 


This is possible because of the introduction of a wonder- 
ful raw rubber called Natural Crepe Rubber (Plantation 
Finished). 

This is Rubber in its most resilient and toughest form. 
A thin layer on the soles of your shoes gives all the 
springiness of a rubber sole. . 


This walking shoe by Endizod 

Johnson, Model 1438, shows 

how attractive are shoes soled 

with Natural Crepe Rubber for 

Everybody's Everyday Wear. 

You will now be able to find your regular shoes at your 
regular shoe store equipped with this cushion-armor of 
Natural Crepe Rubber. Your favorite style clad with 
Crepe will look just the same as it always did—the sole no 
thicker—but it will wear longer, absorb all shocks and 
seemingly pave the streets with velvet for every step 
you take. 


Crepe-clad Soles 
For Everybody’s Everyday Wear 


Shoes for men, women and children in all styles made by all 
the leading shoe manufacturers may be had with these 
soles. See them at your favorite shoe store and be sure to 
get them for the children. This tough durable rubber will 
increase the wear of their shoes and cut down the shoe bills. 


Cost No More 


Your favorite shoes in your favorite styles with the wear 
and comfort increased—at the same price you always 


pay. 
RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


of London 
New York Office: 13th Floor, 244 Madison Ave., New York City 


Le 
NATURAL CREPE RUBBER 
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more than anything which could happen 
within Germany, is likely to push Germany 
toward the kind of internal politics wholly 
out of tune with the second armistice? 
This, I believe, is the style of thinking 
which Marx with his extraordinary close- 
to-the-ground sense of justice acquired by 
him when he was a judge, and with his al- 
most mystical religious faith in righteous- 
ness, would apply to those menaces which 
perhaps military men and statesmen of the 
old imperial stamp may put in the way of 
peace between two peoples. 

‘Peace between these two peoples is going 
to be difficult; it is going to be difficult 
even when political policies are turned from 
the beef plan to the more moderate butter 


plan. It is going to be difficult in spite of: 


the economic forces, which, for the time 
being at least, are suggesting more codp- 
eration than competition, more contact and 
less conflict. Anyone who visits France and 
Germany today would be a fool who did 
not recognize that the French with a dimin- 
ishing birth rate and a currency which has 
caused shudders by its fluctuations, are still 
in dread of invasion, still afraid of their 
neighbor. Anyone would bea fool who can- 
not sense in Germany the inevitable but per- 
haps dying sparks of hate and revenge, and 
the hope for a day of retribution. And yet 
anyone would be a fool who could not see 
that in the one case fear and in the other 
case hate are impotent. The tether of 
France’s fear is, after all, a somewhat short 
tether. The hate in Germany, almost 
equally human and natural, is now on a 
short chain and one leap means strangula- 
tion. I have come to the conclusion that 
Americans who see in the desire of France 
for security a militaristic and imperial pol- 
icy, and Americans who go about the world 
preaching the doctrine that Germany will 
fight back at the earliest moment, not only 
serve badly the cause of peace but fail to 
estimate properly not only the possibilities 
in this second. armistice but fail also to 
estimate at all the shortness and the power 
of the shackles now holding in restraint 
both fear and hate in the two countries. 

I find on returning to Europe after being 
away from the diplomats’ gossip for nearly 
a year, a mass of testimony indicating 
changes for the better not only in the 
change from the beef policy to the butter 
policy but also in the release or coming re- 
lease of the economic forces which may tie 
the two countries together. 


A Sensible French View 


Above all, perhaps, more than political 
change, more than economic change, I am 
certain that there has been a wholly new 
turn in the minds of the people themselves. 

A French statesman had said that the 
German people are still unrepentant. 

“What nonsense!’’ said a large French 
landowner to me. ‘“‘ Whoever heard of a 
people who love their country and are filled 
with faith in it, and are willing to fight and 
die for it and lose their sons for it, being 
asked by any serious mind to be repentant? 
I, as one who fought them, do not ask that 
absurdity—repentance. I would much pre- 
fer that they forget!”’ 

A man who from a neutral position has 
had a great deal to do with the reparations 
question, told me that he had attended a 
dinner in one of the university cities of Ger- 
many where there were assembled a num- 
ber of distinguished scientists. Most of 
these men were old. Some of them are liy- 
ing or have lived since the war in silent poy- 
erty. One of them mentioned the fact that 
there was not a single man present who had 
not lost a boy in the war. ‘Tell me,” said 
this visitor in Germany to me, “what kind 
of man would have risen among these fine 
old characters and asked them if they were 
repentant?’”’ ; 

The last thing I ever want to do is to 
create unreality. I do not believe I am 
doing it when I say that today one cannot 
go into Germany and in any one of the more 
developed centers stop the first man in the 
street and ask, ‘“‘Can’t you see why the 
French are apprehensive?” without having 
an excellent chance of getting the answer, 
“Certainly I can see; I understand.” 

It is this gradually growing social under- 
standing upon which the second armistice 
he rest more securely than upon anything 
else. 

I cannot believe that war-prophesying 
Americans or that part of the American 
press which feeds the old fears and hates 
does much of a service to peace. I have 
encountered in France, in Germany and in 
various quarters of Hurope, Americans who 
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are impressed because they have me: 
Riviera, in Rome or in some other , 
German tourists who are prospero’ 
are spending lavishly. Of course th, 
such! There is always the tiny mj 
the inconsiderable froth at the top 
liquid of mankind which by spe 
and the twists of fortune will haye 
to spend. I have met Americans, wh 
spent Christmas in Berlin, as I dj 
who say, “Ha, ha! Germany is prog 
The restaurants were full. The depai 
stores were full. The windows of th 
were full of luxuries! These Huns 
pay their reparations if they would, 
Have they seen in Berlin—eyen j 
lin—that widow of the lawyer who ; 
her when he went away to war, “: 
left it so if aaything happens to n 
will be safe. I have put my mone 
mortgages’? Have they any ide; 
these mortgages were paid off in a cy 
so depreciated that this widowed w 
prematurely old, has nothing? 


Fevers Cooling | 


They see nothing of the millions 0 
cases; they only see a few hundred 
eer tourists; they only see a few do; 
lucky Germans sitting in cafés. But 
all, there is probably seldom an: 
vicious in this point of view; itis onl; 
rant and childish. But it cannot be; 
serve the cause of conciliation and j 

After all, if anyone has harbored a 
hate against Germany it should hay, 
satisfied. It is conceivable that } 
might wish to dismember German: 
tear her into shreds, but mere pass 
desire to see her suffer should havehad 
Humiliation, poverty, torture, conf 
Not even an extremist in France wouk 
that these had been Germany’s lot. 

Recently—a few weeks ago—I as 
man who has had more experience the 


-other in the intricacies of European a 


what had impressed him more thar 
thing else in his experience. His answ 
quite clear and decisive. He said: 
one great force is not economic. TI 
great force is not religion. The gr 
force in the world is race!” \ 

I do not doubt the vigor of this for 
is impossible to pass from the Frer 
the German civilization without feeli 
marked cleavage between the two. 
impossible for a sensitive person to g¢ 
Germany into France without a sens 
differentiation which no assurance 
ethnologists that the races are not 
tinct as one would suppose can effai 
is impossible to step over the boun 
without a sense that one is stepping 
future battlefields on which is to be de 
the issue between the individualis 
France and the industrialism of Gen 
On one side is the self-contained, 
breeding, artistic, cultural unit, and 
other the unit of bursting population, 
flexible, serious, regimented though 
regimented action, living in the midst 
atrocious pompous absence of a full 
ure of subtlety and beauty. 

But nevertheless, there is today on 
sides of that boundary the sign | 
awakening to the fact that somehow t 
dividuals on one side and those 0 
other have been made victims of a vas 
horrible illusion. There is an awaken 
the fact that conflict does not pay. 
fevers are cooling. There is a searehit 
for the interests which can be built u 
preserved by a common effort. There 
increasing sense that whatever differ 
there may be in national ideals anc 
characteristics, there is something 
vital in the human understanding ¢ 
great body of human beings with an 
great body of human beings than 1 
whole of a Napoleonic aspiration 0! 
Bismarckian concept. f 

The game used to be played with ht 
ity in the form of checkers moved 
on the board by some great hand. 1 
the checkers have a disposition to 
themselves and perhaps move mor 
manely. I cannot.say with complete : 
ance, but nevertheless I believe 
coming again to these two civilizations 
defeated victors and the defeated 
quished—that the second armistict 
been or will be created. It will be et 
somewhat because of the circumst 
which limit imperialism and reveng' 
fear and hate, and somewhat becat 
economic forces. But perhaps first of 
will be created because two people 
awakening to mutual understanding 
they have a common interest in liber: 
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snow that one,’”’ said Lamar. 
o) just like that in my kitchen.” 
!’? howled Herkimer. “‘ Kitch- 
se calmed himself with an effort 
eappealingly at Lamar. “Now 
eamar,” he continued persua- 
s{rou’ll let my sideboards alone 
Windsors alone. Come on, 
that’s all I want; nothing but 
Of course, if I could find one of 
nerchiefs printed with Mexican 
I’d want that. Those are be- 
rare, Lamar.” 

y they’re becoming rare,” said 
‘4t was only a month ago that 
ne a sucker for paying thirty 
yne, though. A month ago you 
wag all over Pennsylvania that 
||’t have one of them in your 
now you come around and tell 
tly’re becoming rare.” ; 
ve studied them seriously since 
ithe great novelist and amateur 


{i have,” said the distinguished 
actor and editor; ‘‘you’ve given 
ous study to the way I handed 

yiollars for one of them.” 

I] right,’”” declared Herkimer in 

ty manner. “I notice that you 

| you never would have any 
nd your house; but as soon as 

2 picking up all the pewter in 

ent to that Pennsylvania place 

is busy somewhere else, and 
pewter cups that I had been 

1 two or three months.” 

so!’”’ said Lamar. 

aid Herkimer, ‘‘and the cup 

- good, either.” 

ly they were good,”’ said Lamar. 

2 early American.” 

ay have been early American,” 

derkimer smugly, “but they 
-any touch marks.” 
narks rot,” said Lamar. ‘‘They 
American, and the pewter was 
ithey were beautiful. What do 
t touch marks!” 
you know as much about pewter 
laid Herkimer, ‘‘you will refuse 
‘ything to do with any pewter 
stamped with the name of an 
iewterer or with one of Kerfoot’s 
itified eagles.”’ 
so!” said Lamar in a coldly 
oice. ‘‘I suppose I might as well 
ix cups, then.” 
| so?”’ exclaimed Herkimer ea- 
sw much do you want for them?”’ 
bstilities between the great editor 
eat novelist were prevented by 
uished artist Mr. Beronol, who 
lat this point to ask whether 
‘Herkimer or Mr. Lamar was in- 
‘ hutch tables, and to remark 
jat if they were not he would be 
liged if they would permit him 
te for any hutch tables that 
deated in Miss Lily Stirrup’s an- 
drium at Oakland. 


Crowded Quarters 


ipparent from all this that Miss 
mtique shop—which was one of 
lef objectives of the entire trip— 
le repository of millions of beau- 
yeces of furniture—a huge and 
structure, evidently, into which 
fuer would rush and preémpt a 
that as he discovered a piece that 
0 him he could separate it from 
and drag it noisily into his own 
‘ithin an hour or so after the an- 
d entered the place, one readily 
ich one would be crouched like a 
sty spider over his private pile of 
srowling at the others and trying 
whether or not to buy. The buy- 
realized, would be terrific. <A 
‘or at least a large motor truck 
required to transport the booty. 
len the town of Oakland was 
id the antique emporium of Miss 
lp was discovered on a street that 
n paved since the adolescence of 
Davis, if at all, it was apparent 
should never form an opinion on 

cravings of an antique hound. 
ise seemed to be large enough to 
ving quarters for a family; but 
nveterate optimist would have 
; with being large enough for two 
ndadog. Miss Stirrup’s entire 
ntiques, moreover, was gathered 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


together in her front hall and in her living 
room. The bulk of them were assembled in 
the living room; and into this instantly 
squeezed the eager Messrs. Lamar, Her- 
kimer and Beronol, the lady wife of one 
of the antiquers, theskeptical but interested 
student, and Miss Stirrup. 

Miss Stirrup explained optimistically 
that as soon as she sold her sideboard for 
one thousand dollars she hoped to enlarge 
her stock of antiques, inasmuch asthe profit 
that she would derive from the sale would 
enable her to buy a flivver and give her 
enough capital to lay in some really choice 
pieces in addition. She then looked hope- 
fully at Mr. Herkimer, whose passion for 
adorable sideboards had long been the sub- 
ject of conversation in antique circles. 

Mr. Herkimer’s only expression of opin- 
ion concerning the sideboard, however, was 
that he thought Mr. Lamar ought to buy 
it; whereupon Mr. Lamar gazed at the 
sideboard with evident admiration and 
said that he thought it was exactly what 
Mr. Herkimer ought to have. 

Mr. Herkimer then stated that if the 
party expected to reach Richwood in time 
to get anything to eat, it had better be on 
its way, while Mr. Lamar glared absent- 
mindedly at the bottom of a cracked plate 
and murmured something about a good 
thick steak. 

Mr. Beronol ruminatingly removed a 
pewter bowl from a pile of old books on the 
table in order to examine the books; and 
Mr. Herkimer, preparing to leave the room, 
placed the pewter bow] on the sideboard so 
that he wouldn’t knock it to the floor. Mr. 
Lamar, following Mr. Herkimer, replaced 
the pewter bowl on the table, whereupon 
the skeptical but interested student picked 
it up and asked Miss Stirrup the price. He 
was told fifteen dollars, and immediately 
purchased it. 


More Adorable Junk 


Mr. Herkimer then examined the bowl, 
asked why it hadn’t been shown to him, 
and pointed out that the touch marks were 
not clear. Mr. Lamar took it from Mr. 
Herkimer and clearly intimated that the 
skeptical student had hidden it from the 
others on entering the room. Mr. Beronol 
took it from Mr. Lamar with a venomous 
glance at its new owner, and stated that if 
he had not waited to assist a lady from the 
automobile he would have been the first to 
enter the room and would have bought 
the bowl for himself. 

Mr. Lamar, with a defiant air, then pur- 
chased a millefiori paper weight and the 
entire party left Miss Stirrup’s antique 
emporium in an aura of suspicion verging 
on downright dislike for each other. 

The beautiful city of Richwood, which 
was next on the list of the antique raiders, 
is a mere seventy or eighty miles beyond 
Oakland; and as soon as the little group of 
raiders had settled themselves in the auto- 
mobile once more and were tearing past 
Virginia’s historic battlegrounds and an- 
cient mansions, their spirits quickly rose at 
the thought of the gems of early Americana 
that awaited them at a favorite dealer’s. 

“We can get all we want at Brush’s,” 
declared Mr. Herkimer confidently. ‘Brush 
is a great connoisseur, and has men picking 
up the best things for him all over Virginia. 
Twelve rooms full of things, he has—fine 
old pieces; adorable little sideboards, fas- 
cinating gateleg tables, adorable cellar- 
ettes, adorable pie crusts. Remarkable 
character, Brush.” 

“Has he got any hutch tables?”’ asked 
Mr. Beronol anxiously. ‘‘I hope nobody 
else here cares anything about hutch tables.”’ 

“Has hegot any Windsor writing chairs?” 
asked Mr. Lamar. ‘And if he has a good 
corner cupboard with chamfered sides and 


inlaid medallions and that sort of thing, it’s 


mine. I speak for it.” 

“Oh, is that so!’’ said Mr. Herkimer 
coldly. ‘‘ Well, before you get hoarse speak- 
ing for it, I’d like to take a look at it 
myself.” 

Chattering thus in the manner of con- 
firmed antiquers, the party swept briskly 
into Richwood and past the statues of Con- 
federate heroes, whose only effect on the 
raiders was to lead one of them to remark 
that if Brush had a decent hutch table for 
sale he deserved to have a statue of his own 
in Richwood. 

Pausing only long enough to permit the 
individual members to wrap themselves 
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THE CAPITOL AT NIGHT— ONE OF THE EVER- 4 
CHANGING ASPECTS OF THIS MAJESTIC EDIFICE. 


ASHI 


ITUATED on the brow of a hill 
S in a sixty-acre park, and visible 
from every direction, the Capitol 
is by far the most impressive pub- 
lic building in Washington. Its 
beauty and symmetry make an in- 
delible impression on the beholder; 
and so well chosen is its position 
that no matter from what point of 
vantage one views it, its majesty is 
never lessened. 

Although you could linger for 
days within the Capitol, and not 
lose interest in the varied and fas- 
cinating spectacle that it affords, 
yet this wonderful building is only 
one of the many interesting places 
to be visited when in Washington. 
Equally worthy of your attention 
are the historic White House, the 
Treasury, the National Museum, 
the Lincoln Memorial, the Wash- 
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ington Monument—to say nothing 
of the numerous art treasures and 
relics of the past housed in Wash- 
ington’s art galleries and museums. 


But far more significant than what you 
see is what you feel. For now you are 
indeed in the historic center of the United 
States—in the very spirit and soul of what 
America is, has been and always will be. 

You will return home refreshed, up- 
lifted, more loyal to your country and its 
institutions, more deeply appreciative of 
its democratic ideals. 

In order that you may have a better 
conception of the wonders of this great 
city, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
has prepared an attractive “Book About 
Washington,” which tells the story of the 
Capitol City from its beginning to the 
present day. A copy will be mailed to you 
on receipt of coupon below. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is the 
only route between New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis passing directly through Wash- 
ington, where liberal stop-over privilege 
is accorded. 


altimore & Ohio 
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W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the new 64-page ‘Book About 


Washington” issued by your Company. 
Name_. 
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Protects Your: 


K. V. P. stands first for cleanliness and quality 
in food. Its use by hundreds of food manu 
facturers of cereals, meat, bread and dairy 
products as an inner lining for cartons or as an 
outside wrapper, is a distinctive mark of supe- 
riority of the products themselves. 


K. V. P. makes hygienic, dust-proof, germ-proof, 
sealed-tight packaging possible. The fact that 
America’s foremost food manufacturers use 
K.V. P. in ever increasing quantities is impor- 
tant to every food purchaser. 


K.V. P. isa standard for quality on these papers: 


Pure, Genuine 
Vegetable Parchment 
—A perfect protection for packaging dairy, meat, fish and vegetable products, 


The only paper that is and can be washed after being manufactured. Genuine 
Vegetable Parchment never goes to pieces in water. 


Waxed Paper 


Scientifically made for protection against deterioration and contamination. 
Widely used for bread wrappers, and for covering or lining cartons containing 
cereals, candies, soap chips, tobacco, coffee, drugs, etc. It keeps quality intact. 


Ledger, Bond and 
Writing Papers 
Three grades of bond papers—K. V. P. Water-marked, Glendale, Flivver—to 


meet all needs and prices. Ideal for letterheads, statements, typewriting, etc. 
Quality Ledger and Writing Papers for every requirement. 


Household Essentials 

Shelf and Lining Paper, Household Waxed Paper, Household Parchment Paper: 
all are economical, convenient and essential in every home. Parchment Bond 
Writing Paper in 2%4-lb. and 5-lb. packages for school, home and office. 


A request for further information on any or all 
of these papers will receive our prompt attention 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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around a thick and juicy steak, the party 
hastened on to Brush’s, where Brush him- 
self awaited his visitors with his face 
wreathed in smiles. 

Heartily passing the time of day and the 
compliments of the season with Mr. Brush, 
the little party hastened toward the house. 
On the porch stood a very ancient and 
mildewed table that had, from time to time, 
apparently been assaulted by its former 
owners with blunt instruments. It was the 
type of table known as a tavern table, with 
an oval top about the size of atea tray. It 
was so disreputable looking that any well- 
brought-up horse would have felt some dis- 
tress if forced to occupy the same stable 
with it. 

“How much is this table, Brush?” asked 
one of the party, evidently thinking that it 
might be worth mending if it could be 
bought for fifteen dollars or less. 

““One hundred and seventy-five dollars,” 
replied Brush, enveloping the questioner in 
a benevolent smile. 

A rich silence immediately enveloped the 
party, which pressed on into the house in 
deep meditation and with a noticeable 
lowering of the spirits. 

‘“Haven’t I seen this chest of drawers 
before?”’ asked Mr. Herkimer, pausing be- 
fore a piece of furniture from which bits of 
wood were peeling. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Brush cheerfully. 
“That’s the chest that belonged to Thomas 
Jefferson’s grandmother, and I got the 
papers to prove it.” 

‘Still the same price?”’ asked Mr. Lamar 
in a voice similar to that in which one asks 
whether the murderer is to be electrocuted 
or hanged. 

“Yep,” said Mr. Brush. ‘‘Still five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Mr. Lamar loosened his collar with a 
prehensile forefinger. 

“How much do you have to get for that 
table, Mr. Brush?’’ asked Mr. Herkimer. 

“Seven hundred dollars,” said Mr. Brush 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

Mr. Herkimer threw back his heavy 
coonskin coat and sighed noisily. 

“How much do you have to get for these 
chairs, Mr. Brush?”’ asked Mr. Lamar. 

“T have to get twenty-two hundred for 
those six chairs, Mr. Lamar,’”’ said Mr. 
Brush. 

Mr. Lamar removed his hat and wiped 
the moisture from the brim. 


Ten-Dollar Trifles 


Led by Mr. Brush the little party wan- 
dered slowly from unheated room to un- 
heated room,- shivering noticeably when- 
ever a price was asked or given—possibly 
from the chill in the rooms, and possibly 
from something else. 

Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Lamar scrutin- 
ized a sofa carefully. 

“Nice sofa,’ said Mr. Brush, looking 
affectionately at it. 

“How much do you have to get for that 
sofa?’’ asked Mr. Herkimer. 

“T have to get five hundred for that 
sofa, Mr. Herkimer,” said Mr. Brush. 

The party resumed its silent inspection 
of the tomblike rooms. 

“How much for that old pine chest with 
the broken lid and the feet knocked off?” 
asked the skeptical student. 

‘“One hundred and twenty-five,” said 
Mr. Brush happily. 

Some time later the little party, with the 
exception of Mr. Beronol, straggled shiver- 
ing from the house and looked at one an- 
other with cold gray faces. 
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“Come over to the shed and g 
anything that appeals to you 
Brush genially. . 

“Got anything under a thous 
over there?”’ asked the skeptic 
morosely. 

Mr. Beronol emerged from 
with a frayed sampler one foot 
which was set forth in silk emb 
reactions of Minnie May H 
aged 11, to the wonders of naty 
much is this sampler, Mr, B 
asked. 

“Ten dollars,” said Mr. Bry 
looking at it. 

Mr. Beronol promptly produc 
lars and then sat down on ¢] 
board of the automobile to bro: 
over his purchase. The rest of 
continued onward to the shed, 
skeptical student discovered { 
wrought-iron trivets with reyol; 
each plate being pierced in an y 
beautiful manner. 

A tag on each one stated th: 
was ten dollars. : 

“Tl take these,” said the sk 
dent, assembling all three of the 
and reaching for his money, 


Delicate Dating 


“Yes, those are nice ones,” 
Brush, looking at them with dee 
““They’resold,”’ he added asan aft 

“Can’t I have ’em?”’ asked tk 
student hoarsely. 

“No, they’re sold,”’ said Mr. 

The skeptical student went 
back yard, stood firmly and 
misingly in the middle of a lar 
hens and emitted a flow of lang 
general subject of antiques, anti 
and antique prices that would | 
blisters on an elephant’s back. 
utes later the remainder of 
emerged, glum and empty-hande 
shed, aroused Mr. Beronol, wh 
deep in admiring contemplation 
dollar sampler, entered the auto 
left Mr. Brush smiling an enigi 
in front of his historic five-thou 
chest. a 

As soon as the automobile 
headed at full speed toward 
third great objective of the 
Beronol drew his sampler ram 
exhibited it proudly to each me 
expedition in turn, and dwelt i 
tail on the exact spot where h 
it, the thoughts that had pass’ 
his mind while he was thinking 
ing it, and his plans for its ulti 
nation. It was evident, how 
interest in the sampler migh 
keener. bs 

“Where do you date it, Mr. 


Mr. Herkimer wearily. 
“Why, I date it 1792, Mr. 1 
Mr. Beronol. & 


“Nonsense,” said Mr. A 
lessly, ‘‘it is obviously betwee 
1825.” q 
“But it is dated 1792 right 
broidery, Mr. H.,’’ protested 
earnestly. 
“Probably a mistake on the! 
embroiderer, Mr. B.,’’ said M 
coldly, ‘‘or a deliberate attem 
to increase the value of the | 
tedating it about thirty year 
Chattering thus lightheartet 
tiquers quickly covered the | 
between Richwood and Peters 


(Continued on Page 
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Continued from Page 194) 
ile drew up before the Petersville 
shop, that hidden sixth sense that 
| true antiquers of the presence of 
> antiques led the three antique 
to eject themselves so vivaciously 
sir seats that they arrived simul- 
yy at the door of the shop. 
jig effected an entry after some 
ig, each one of the three swooped 
, and hid behind his back an article 
ng which he conferred privily with 
sp owner. In each instance the 
y fter examining the article in ques- 
h care, loudly replied “Five dol- 


the money had passed it was dis- 
‘that no hutch tables or Windsor 
chairs or adorable sideboards or 
z of the sort had changed hands, 
+ Mr. Beronol had purchased a light 
, ottle, evidently intended at one 
hold whisky, that Mr. Herkimer 
y2hased a dark blue bottle, evidently 
<1 to hold bitters, and that Mr. 
had purchased a rich dark brown 
¢ evidently “intended originally to 
n. 
h this transaction had been com- 
-and the three persons had carefully 
t their bottles on their persons, they 
» inquired of the skeptical but eager 
» whether he had found anything, 
etold that he had found a fine pair 
Colonial andirons with brass tops 
ity dollars. They at once demanded 
he andirons; and they then stated 
or any reason the skeptical student 
) wish to take the andirons himself, 
uld be willing to take them off his 
It seemed to the skeptical student 
ey felt he ought to say that he 
‘really wanted the andirons, and 
would be glad to be relieved of 
}out he possibly may have been mis- 


‘All the Thing Needed 


skeptical student further stated to 
(s that he had been considering the 
se of a large slant-top scrutoire with 
doored cabinet top. On viewing this 
1 three of his hosts enthusiastically 
jiended that he purchase it. They 
‘out that the price asked for it—two 
4 and fifty dollars—was not un- 

le; that only seven panes of glass 
’m broken out of the cabinet doors; 
e doors could be rehung with new 
imd made to look all right; that only 
pieces of wood needed to be let 
2 slant-top desk lid; that it needed 
ne new brass handles and keyhole 
eons, which could probably be pur- 
‘for twenty dollars or so; that its 
i feet could be replaced compara- 
easily with carved ogee brackets; 
at after it had been gently scraped, 
idown with pumice, carefully var- 
‘rubbed with pumice once more and 
y waxed, it would be a piece well 
having. So the skeptical student 
‘ne purchase and the party moved on 


“What a Sense of Security These Fours:Wheel Brakes Give One"’ 
Indeed Yes, Hortense. One Never Needs to Lose One’s Dignity”’ 
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rejoicing toward its last and greatest 
objective. ' 

‘As the automobile sped onward Mr. 
Beronol fondled his light green bottle and 
called on each member of the party to ad- 
mire it. 

Mr. Lamar, however, was too busy ad- 
miring his own rich dark brown bottle, 
just as Mr. Herkimer was too much ab- 
sorbed in the lights and shadows which 
played across the surface of his dark blue 
bottle; while the skeptical student was too 
deeply engrossed in picturing the beauty of 
his new secretary when it should have been 
supplied with new ogee bracket feet and 
beautiful new imported brass handles. 


The Thrift of Mr. Beronol 


When the raiders arrived at the final 
objective of the trip, whose whereabouts 
cannot be revealed because of a solemn 
oath sworn between them, their determina- 
tion to be first through the door resulted 
in some damage to their own garments as 
well as to the cushions of the automobile, 
from which two of them jumped headlong 
instead of waiting to open the automobile 
doors. ; 

At this happy hunting ground Mr. Her- 
kimer obtained an adorable six-legged 
table. This and his.dark blue bottle were, 
of course, the finest things obtained on the 
entire trip. 

Mr. Lamar purchased an early American 
sideboard and a corner -cupboard. Mr. 
Beronol, it might be remarked in passing, 
placed the date of the sideboard around 
1660, Mr. Herkimer placed it around 1780, 
and Mr. Lamar placed it around 1750. 
These two pieces, with his dark brown 
bottle and his glass paper weight, it scarcely 
need be said, were the rarest gems of the 
many fine things unearthed by these three 
great amateur collectors. 

Mr. Beronol was so fortunate as to get 
three early American bedspreads on which 
he was able to save shipping charges by 
absent-mindedly slipping them into Mr. 
Lamar’s early. American sideboard; and 
these three bedspreads, together with Mr. 
Beronol’s other purchases—the light green 
bottle and the 1792 sampler—were without 
question the rarest and loveliest pieces that 
were found on the entire trip. 

The skeptical but eager student discov- 
ered an early American chest of drawers 
with nothing but four feet and three handles 
missing; and this piece, the pewter bowl, 
the Colonial andirons and the cabinet- 
topped scrutoire were by far the loveliest 
and most worthwhile discoveries of the 
expedition. : 

All this must be true, for each member 
of the expedition frankly admitted it in 
setting forth his:claims. 

And that, presumably, is the reason why 
antique dealers are impelled to demand the 
price of a seashore bungalow for one pedi- 
greed piece; they know that every victim 
of antiquamania is convinced by the fires of 
his disease that whatever he buys is worth 
more than he pays for it. 
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Give Your Family 


A Summer They’ll Always Remember 


Take them to a different summerland. To 
rest, to play, to see and do new things. To get 
a great, rejuvenating change. To really recre- 
ate them and yourself. It pays big dividends. 


This great trip pays in health 
and pleasure—and in education, for 
youll see a strange part of your 
country. 


Southern California—it may sur- 
prise you to learn this—is one of 
the coolest spots in 
summer in the United 
States. , 


47 Junes have av- 
eraged 66 degrees; 47 
Julys,'70; 47 Augusts, 
71; 47 Septembers, 69 
—U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau average mean 
temperature records 
for 47 years in a cen- 
tral (inland) city in this section. 
You'll sleep under blankets nine 
nights out of ten in this glorious 
summertime. 

Then why not spend your sum- 
mer gloriously in it? 

Here are 5,000 miles of paved 
motor roads to take you to a 
thousand-and-one interesting places. 

Old missions, a desert like Sahara, 
groves of olives, oranges and figs, sea 
beaches, mountains, mountain lakes, 
5,000 feet above the sea, great mov- 
ing picture plants, costumed actors 
going on location. Camping parties 
with their loaded cars, hikers, golf- 
ers, tennis players, sailors, bathers 
everywhere. 


All-Year Club 

of . 
Southern 
California 


% Name... 


AvYear Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

Dept. 113, 2601 S. Ficueroa Street, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
I am planning to visit Southern California this summer. 

send me your free booklet “Southern California All The Year.’ Also 

booklets’ telling especially of the attractions and opportunities in 

the counties which I have checked. 

(© Los Angeles City and County 

0 Orange County 

0 Riverside County 


Great cities and picturesque re- 
sorts. A fine sunshine. No rain. 


A different climate and a differ- 
ent atmosphere. You feel it and 
you thrill. There's something unique 
in it—a new. tang and zest. 


The whole family 
will respond, spiritu- 
ally, mentally and 
physically. Men, 
women and little 
folk—all are enchant- 
ed, for this land has 
~, something for 
each one. 


A family trip 
that no one ever 
can forget. What 


courses 


Pern better time than 
outhern 3 
California now or in the 


visitors 


3 summer. 


Plan it now at any rate—tell her 
and the boys and girls what you're 
going to do, and hear their approval. 

Special low-cost, round- 
trip fares on all railroads 
from May 15 until October 31. 

Southern California is the new 
and interesting gateway to Hawaii. 

Ask any ticket agent to tell you 
all about this trip. Or mail coupon 
below to us for full information. 

Do it now. 


0 San Bernardino County 
| Santa Barbara County 
0 Ventura County 
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To EUROPE 
155: 


Jourist Third Cabin 


Tourist Specials—Entire Third Cabin accommodation 
reserved exclusively for students, teachers, professional and 
business men and women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good table and service. 
Broad decks for games and lounging. Commodious, well- 
appointed public rooms. 


More than 25 sailings from New York, Boston and Mont- 
real to England, France and Belgium, with direct connec- 
tion for all other European countries. Complete choice ot 
dates for departure and return. 


Yd 


Bright, glowing days. Sports 
and energetic tramping. The 
glorious idleness of a sun- 


drenched deck chair. 


Regular Sailings from New York 


Majestic 
World’s Largest Ship 


Homeric 
The Ship of Splendor 


To Cherbourg and Southampton 


Belgenland 


Pittsburgh 
To Plymouth, Cherbourg, Antwerp 


Minnekahda 
Only ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin. No other 
passengers carried. You have 
free run of all decks. 


A glimmer of moonlight—a 
dim swish of water. Stars, 
laughter and music. 


To Boulogne and London 


All-Expense Inclusive 
Tours 
From New York regularly during 
Spring and Early Summer 
Upward from 
$215 for 24 days 


‘ ; Ee s) ec | ie 
i) 
Wily. - MAJESTIC 
Wy |i ; World’s Largest Ship 
ji / hs XN 


a 


From Montreal via the short, 
scenic St. Lawrence route 


36 days - $330 


= ao 


For booklets and help- 
ful information apply 
ly to No. 1 Broadway, 

lies New York; 127 So. 
i MZ State St.,. Chicago; 
WN | McGill Bldg., Mont- 

y me} real; our offices else- 
: where, or any author- 
ized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE-RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Regina Doric 
/\\ Megantic Canada 
Dee aes 
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WHOSE BUSINESS IS TO SER) 


‘(Continued from Page 20) 


Ours was a very small town and it boasted 
two tiny inns. When I was sixteen my 
father’s friendship with the keeper of one 
of them was strong enough to have me ap- 
prenticed in the kitchen of his establish- 
ment asascullery boy. My job was to wash 
dishes, peel potatoes, and do anything the 
cook or anybody else ordered me to do. 
Sometimes I had to help the one chamber- 
maid make beds and do the sweeping, and 
there were still more menial tasks which fell 
to my lot. 

I was eighteen before there was a chance 
for promotion. The regular staff of the inn’s 
restaurant consisted of the head waiter and 
an assistant. The latter was really a com- 
mis, though he resented the term. In the 
summer of that year occurred an unusual 
rush of tourists. Our town lay on the route 
of a diligence, and as the place was very 
picturesque, more and more travelers got 
into the habit of making it a stopping place. 
For the first time in my memory our little 
hotel was filled up and business in the din- 
ing room was too large for the head waiter 
and his assistant to handle properly. The 
chambermaid was put on duty as’waitress, 
but she revolted. The wife of the proprietor 
volunteered for service, but her offices as 
cashier and accountant seriously interfered 


‘with waiting upon table. The proprietor 


of the establishment might have stepped 
into the breach, but what time he did not 
devote to discussion of the affairs of the day 
was given up to presiding in the tiny café of 
the establishment, for the man who as- 
sisted him there had to act as porter and 
concierge part of the time. And so I was 
pressed into service as omnibus. This gave 
me an opportunity to hear many languages 
spoken. By listening when I approached a 
table, I could hear French, Italian, English, 
German and, occasionally, Spanish and 
Russian, for that summer our travelers 
were thoroughly cosmopolitan. 

Toward the end of the season the head 
waiter’s assistant was tempted away to a 
near-by city, and I was put in his place. Up 
to this time I had been fulfilling my regular 
duties as well as acting as omnibus at meal- 
times, but now I was relieved from most of 
my scullion’s work and I began to find out 
what tips meant. In those days, however, 
and particularly in that hotel, fees were in- 
finitesimal. On the average, if I served a 
native, I might expect the equivalent of 
two cents—three or four if the patron was 
particularly generous. Englishmen and 
Frenchmen in the matter of tips followed 
the custom of the country. Occasionally 
a prosperous German might hand me the 
equivalent of five cents. I liked the Rus- 
sians because their tips were apt to be 
bigger than those of other nationalities. 


The Waiter and His Caste 


Then one day I got a chance to view my 
first Americans at close range. Their arrival 
at our little hotel was an event. A man and 
his wife, an elderly couple, got off the dili- 
gence on its downward trip. Their luggage 
was different from any I had ever beheld. 
It was composed for the most part of what 
I afterward came to know as suitcases, in- 
stead of the boxes and bags and valises and 
tin tubs common in Europe, the tin tub in 
those days being the badge of an English 
traveler. 

Any waiter of European origin will bear 
me out when I say that at that time the 
man who wore an apron in a dining reom— 
as practically all waiters did at that time, 
with the possible exception of the head 
waiter and his captains, when there were 
such—was often lower than a servant in the 
estimation of the patron, and however suc- 
cessful he might later become, he could 
never get away from the stigma of servility. 
He belonged to a caste. He was a pariah, 
as much so as if he had been a low-class 
Hindu in India. One did not expect to be 
treated by a patron with common civility; 
and, of course, the most discourteous cus- 
tomers were the bourgeoisie, or else persons 
of humble origin who had achieved some 
measure of success, and shopkeepers. To 
those of the aristocracy we were objects to 
be commanded and then ignored, though 
held strictly to account if we made mis- 
takes, and we had to accustom ourselves to 
that attitude. We must always be con- 
scious that we were inferior creatures, and 
so conduct ourselves, and it was not so 
difficult perhaps, because many of us knew 
From others than real 


aristocrats we could never count up 
scantiest kind of civility. Such wer 
unfair and it was no use attempting t¢ 
up for one’s rights—if there was 
thing—for the proprietor, as a mat 
policy, always assumed that the gue 
right, no matter how wrong. 

I had seen the new arrivals from t} 
dow of the restaurant. The proj 
rushed out of the front door and stoo 
ing and rubbing his hands. The bart 
concierge-porter hurried in his wal 
busied himself with their luggage. 
proprietor’s wife joined the group, 
head waiter followed her and, as the 
eon hour was over by this time, I r; 
behind him, and everybody sprang te 
the man whose job it was to b: ng 
luggage. At a peremptory commanc 
the head waiter, I backed again in 
restaurant, but I could hear the conver 
in the bureau. 

No, the proprietor was very, very 
but his was only a very small hot 
there was not such a thing as a privat 
However, there was a bathroom ar 
tub could be filled with hot or eold 
from the kitchen as soon as monsj 
madame desired. Meanwhile, perhap 
would like déjewner. And go the 
waiter went upstairs after the cou 
take the order for the meal, and go 
chef was bustling about the kitcher 
under the personal supervision of th 
waiter I was laying a fresh cloth on; 
by the window. 


Liberal Americans 


The head waiter had known other. 
icans, and when our new guests came 
stairs he personally attended them, 1 
ing back the chairs, and himself passi 
hors d’ceuvres and even laying the 
for each course and doing the othe 
offices usually left to his assistant, so 
had no chance to approach nearer th 
little serving table on which I deposit 
dishes of food from the kitchen an¢ 
which I removed the used plates. / 
ently the travelers were not dispo; 
linger long in our town, for I heard th 
tleman inquire whether it were not pi 
to hire a carriage and pair of hors 
thus journey on to the city instead o! 
ing over for the diligence the next ( 

And when he learned that it wasa 
little more than three hours he said 
wife, ‘‘Well, I guess a couple of hou 
give us all we want of this place, 
simply got to get where there is a goo¢ 
tub. Two nights of this washbowl ¢ 
modation put a strain on the tem 
know it’s very old and _ picturesqu 
dear, and some day, no doubt, there’ 
hotel here with all the modern ci 
iences, but I can’t wait twenty years 
George,”’ he said to the head waiter, 
name was not in the least like that, “ 
and tell ’em at the desk to have a c 
with a pair of the best horses in tow 
sharp in half an hour.”’ ~ 

And when the head waiter left 0 
errand I continued the service. | 

“Bill,” said the American to me,’ 
name is also not in the least like Bill, * 
have you been keeping yourself? Yo 
to be having your share of the wor 
you don’t get near enough to give 
chance to look at you. Married?” 

“No, monsieur,’’ I replied, start 
the query. It was the first time any } 
had ever asked me a personal quest 

“Got a girl?” 

I did not understand, and stood } 

“‘Sweetheart—girl you like?” |) 
plained. ; 

“No, monsieur.” % 

“Pay you well here?” & 

‘Monsieur, the proprietor pays 
he affords,”’ I replied with a bow. — 

“Bet that’s not much... If it’s not 
civil question, how much do you dra: 

I was unused to idiomatic Englisht 
gathered he wished to know my 
and I replied, “Ten francs a week 


two-frane pieces and a one-frane. 
that in your jeans before your b 
back,” he said. 2 
The head waiter almost caught ?? 
uncomprehending, I fumbled in fi 
pocket. The idea of anybody givin 
(Continued on Page 201) | 


inued from Page 198) 
ey—half a whole week’s wages— 


n. The head waiter saw to that. 
after they had come back from 
e about the town, and their bag- 
.yeen put into their carriage for the 
J9 the city, I stationed myself at 
-room window and, managing to 
j eye of my patron as the carriage 
ling to start off, I bowed and tried 
4,my thanks by a look. He winked 
“en he whispered something to his 

she bowed and smiled. And that 
, rst encounter with anybody from 
“ed country. And it was the little 
(of the kindly spirit of those people, 
an the generous tip, that gave me 
ww of life and its possibilities. 


that a waiter must have the gift 
3 ge in order to get a good job; and 
and I believe my theory will find 
n higher quarters, that a man who 
J) speak in half a dozen tongues is 
;Lof more than the rudiments of an 
to. 
(cans are not a polylingual people. 
them are not even bilingual. That 
‘ut twenty-seven years ago, and 
no recollect could tell you that in 
(ys not one American in fifty, when 
| o expressing himself, could use any 
guage than English, and many of 
nine employed what the English 
ves considered a travesty on the 
of Shakspere. It is unnecessary 
asize that in the last quarter of a 
ithe spread of education has been 
is, and the study of foreign lan- 
,over here has tremendously in- 
; But I am talking of the past. 
ig the next three years I worked in 
‘laces. In the late spring of 1900, 
of the Paris Exposition and the 
er of travelers of all nationalities 
ito attend it, proprietors of old and 
aurants in the French capital 
Western Europe for staffs, and 
aiters, good, bad and indifferent, 
embled from almost every country. 


) 
] 


r 
t 


BB 


Pd 
Vork Along the Riviera 


‘rt had got about everywhere that 
yas to be an unusual number of 
ans particularly in Paris, and the 
vy of these people in rewarding serv- 
_a theme of conversation in, Vil 
» to say, every spot where two or 
yaiters were gathered together. I 
d employment in a small hotel in a 
just off the Avenue des Champs 
. Unfortunately, it was not a hotel 
own to Americans, and it was with 
at I wanted to obtain contact. In 
umn I moved toa café on the Boule- 
vhich was not a wise move, for my 
onsisted principally of handling a 
ot, and I did not present the checks 
e collections. 

‘winter I went to Monte Carlo, but 
not obtain a position with the Hotel 
‘is or the Café de Paris, as I had 
-and after working for a time in a 
notel across the French border I 
. for Nice. There I made the ac- 
ance of an omnibus who had worked 
don, and who told me of the great 
which was to take place there during 
nmer of 1902, the coronation of King 
d VII, which, he said, would attract 
y American visitors as had the Paris 


ad now become familiar with the 
of the great César Ritz, who at this 
vas the best-known hotel man in Eu- 
and whose fame has endured to this 


Page powuated not only by a num- 
hotels in great cities in Europe with 
he was actively connected during his 
ie, but by numerous others in this 
‘y and elsewhere which have been 


m. At that time his name 
the highest and best in hotel and 


b Service. 

veryone knew, had begun life as 
td boy in Switzerland. He was 
2 general manager of a hotel in 
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London and one in Paris, and was supposed 
to be wealthy. But his story also illus- 
trates what was true of Europe in those 
days—that a man who started life as a 
waiter remained such until the end of his 
days; and while Ritz was a master of hotel 
keeping and of waiters, and a martinet in 
discipline, and while he commanded the 
renee of his patrons, to Europeans he was 
still a servitor. However, his hotels at- 
tracted the fashionable and the wealthy. 
He gave them what they demanded in 
cooking and in service. I found that his 
hotel in Paris was too small to offer any 
chance for me. To obtain a position as 
waiter was impossible. I tried to get work | 
as a commis, but was told that even the 
omnibuses in the establishment were all 
men of experience; that no one ever left a 
job there unless removed by death, and 
that as I could not show that I had worked 
in a hotel de luxe, as it was called, or a 
hotel of the first rank, I had better look 
elsewhere. 

The hotel which Ritz managed in Lon- 
don was much bigger, and to London I 
went in the early spring of 1902, timing my 
arrival just at the period when I knew the 
staff of the hotel would probably be en- 
larged to take care of the increased amount 
of business. Through my old acquaintance 
of Nice, I managed to get a job in the grill- 
room of the Carlton Hotel, and there I was 
when the incident narrated at the begin- 
ning took place. That was in May, 1902. 


On to New York 


That summer I was made a waiter, and 
it fell to my lot to wait upon many Amer- 
icans, and few there were that did not in 
some way remind me of those I had first 
seen. Of course most of them seemed to 
expect prompt attention and good service. 
The trone system, which required the de- 
posit of-all gratuities in a common fund, to 
be divided later, was in vogue at the Carl- 
ton, but there was always a way of beating 
it, especially when the grillroom contained 
a majority of visitors from overseas. The 
average of tips was so much higher than 
ordinarily that I venture to say a good 
many besides myself took an occasional 
opportunity to cut a tip in half before we 
deposited what we were expected to put in 
the chest. I had begun to save from the 
day I heard the conversation that really 
opened my eyes. 

But I was not in a hurry. Where I was 
born a year or two did not make much 
difference. I asked all the questions about 
America I could when I could get hold of 
an American customer in particularly good 
humor, and willing to chat. I inquired 
about the restaurants of New York, and 
the cost of living over there. Of course this 
was insignificant compared with what it is 
now, but it was so much more than in Lon- 
don in those days that it made me reflect. 
I made up my mind that I would come over 
here some late autumn, when I was in- 
formed that the hotels and restaurants 
would begin their busy season, and I was 
determined that I would not start until I 
had saved fifty pounds over and above the 
cost of my passage. So that it was in the 
autumn of 1904 that I bought a steerage 
ticket, packed my few belongings, and em- 
barked on a steamer from Liverpool. 

Ten days later I was landed from a 
tender on Ellis Island. Getting past the 
immigration officials was then a compara- 
tively easy matter for one in good health 
and able to show as much money as I had 
saved up. 

I did not apply anywhere immediately 
for a job. As a matter of fact I was deter- 
mined to do some investigating on my own 
account before looking for work. I figured 
out that I could spend two or three weeks | 
in looking about. I wanted to get into the 
right establishment. I had no thought of 
going farther than New York. Several new 
hotels were going up here at the time, and 
one I discovered was to begin engaging its 
staff within a fortnight. I studied its pos- 
sibilities, through inquiry among waiters at 
various establishments with whom I was 
able to become acquainted, and became 
convinced that it would attract a class of 
good spenders. The wages of a waiter, even 
in New York, I knew would not support 
me comfortably. What interested me most 
in getting a job was what it promised in 
gratuities. I had been surprised to learn 
that in the better hotels over here there 
was no such institution as the tronc. I am 
not speaking of the hat-check department, 
which even then it was getting to be the 
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This beautifully illustrat- 
ed booklet shown at the 
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exteriors and floor plans 
of fifty attractive small 
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galows. Send today for 
this useful building help. 
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ERE isa beautiful and durable wood, which 
lends distinctiveness and charm to inte- 
riors, in large homes and small. 


Its natural beauty of grain, its fine texture, 
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perfectly, enamels, paints, stains and varnishes, 
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For flooring, too, Southern Pine is a wood of 
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modern home-building, 
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Address 


home built of Southern 
Pine. Sold by lumber deal- 
ers everywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains, South- 
ern Pine has for years 
been the most extensively 
used wood in the world, 
which fact is a testimonial 
to its great and lasting pop- 
ularity. 
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or to some veteran employe. Whatever 
tips a waiter took he was expected to pocket 
himself, making a certain allowance, how- 
ever, to his omnibus or, in some establish- 
ments, paying the latter’s whole wages. 

So I applied for a job at this new hotel, 
armed with a record of my service in Lon- 
don and a letter from the head waiter of the 
Carlton grillroom. They looked me over 
and took me on at once, with the full rank 
of waiter. That was two weeks before the 
hotel opened, and of course for that time 
I drew only my wages. We had to work a 
lot over the linen and the dishes, and prac- 
tice laying tables and serving foodless meals, 
and the experienced men had to do a lot of 
teaching to the crew, a good part of which 
was very raw and knew nothing about serv- 
ing meals after the fashion of the better 
class of European hotels and restaurants. 

We opened the place with a big dinner, 
at so much per cover. I believe the charge 
was not more than three~ dollars—cer- 
tainly not more than four. Today such a 
hotel would demand and get at least ten 
dollars for a dinner such as we served that 


| night. But that was in the days when a 


good part of the revenue of a New York 
hotel came from the. ‘service of alcoholic 
liquors. And that night I was so fortunate 
as to serve one of my old patrons, a man 


SONG W.FRANIK 
MILLION and more masculine Americans 
know the seven-letter word, ending in ‘‘o”, 
that means comfort, fit, style and wnusual dura- 
bility. Tey know it—because they wear ‘travelo’”’! 
PECK HAM FO REE MOAN: “Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every type, style and price for every fuel 


The standard of quality in ranges is de- 
noted by the trademark “Alcazar.” | 

The style shown above is the celebrated 
3-fuel Alcazar, ‘which burns gas and coal 
or wood—singly or together. 

You.can get an Alcazar also for gas only 
or for kerosene oil, or for coal or wood 
and kerosene. Many styles to choose from. 
Ask any Alcazar dealer or write to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
436 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


I had often attended in London. 

“Why, what are you doing here?” he 
asked. He was at a table with three other 
men. “Say, fellows, here’s a man who used 
to wait on me at the Carlton.” 

I bowed, and the others smiled, and two 
of them shook my hand. I discovered 
afterward they were from the West. That 
reminds me that since then American 
travelers who come to New York have not 
all got above shaking hands with a favorite 
waiter. Many always shake hands with the 
head waiter. That used to be a favorite 
method of leaving a bank note with the 
latter at departure. You know the head 
waiter does not always like to be seen tak- 
ing a tip. Nowadays, particularly, when 
he has become a man of considerable im- 
portance in his line, he does not enjoy hav- 
ing a third person discover him in the act. 
I do not mean that he is now above tips. 
But some tell me they prefer to receive 
what is coming to them in an envelope, or 
in the form of a check. I have even known 
captains, the lieutenants of the head waiter, 
to become embarrassed when a tip was prof- 
fered them baldly. 


Tactful Tipping 


The method some tactful persons em- 
ploy in the bestowal of a gratuity upon a 
restaurant captain is to hand the same un- 
obtrusively when passing back the carte 
du jour from which they have ordered. In 
well-regulated restaurants it is always a 
captain who takes the patron’s order, and 
many who tip the captain know that it 
insures good service if he gets his before 
the meal. And of course the proper way to 
tip the waiter is to leave it on the tray with 
the bill after paying. I have known certain 
American travelers in Europe to proffer 
tips in an offensive fashion, and that was 
before I had come to lay such stress upon 
the term, for it is true that some things 
would not have offended me then which 
I would consider almost an insult now. It’s 
the result of living over here. 

But this man was not only rich; he con- 
sidered his importance was measured by 
his money. Arriving in a restaurant—he 
never lunched or dined alone, and in Eu- 
rope such is not necessary if one has means— 
he would seat himself with such a bustle 
that it would attract the attention of every- 
body; but he did not know that the com- 
ment of the Europeans, if they said 
anything at all, would almost invariably be, 
“Only another of those vulgarly rich Yan- 
kees!”” The waiter would bustle up to see 
that the table was in order, and the cap- 
t2in would follow him and supply the mem- 
bers of the party with the cartes du jour. 

n them the host would turn disdainful 
eyes, issuing the command, in a tone that 
could be heard for yards around, “Send 
me the head waiter!’’ To the latter only 
would he give his order. <a 123 5 

After that dignitary arrived, however, 
there was a certain ritual to be observed 
before the customer made his choice of 
foods. First he must reach into his trousers 
pocket and bring up a purse. Holding this 
well ‘above the table, where nobody inter- 
ested could fail to see the operation, he 
would take out between thumb and fore- 
finger a golden sovereign and dangle it be- 
fore the head waiter in such a position as 
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to force the other’s discreet but 
itching palm to appear above the 
the table, and then drop it with ag 
but meaning smile. And the effect | 
head waiter—I often noticed it— 
traordinary. He would realize tha 
cident must be under observation 
of his staff. He couldn’t afford to r 
tip; he was embarrassed by the 
which it was given. And invariab] 
effort to appear otherwise, he woulc 
with his menu card and his pencil 
order pad just as awkwardly as if 
taken something that he did not kn 
to do with. I used sometimes to th 
the American was willing to spend 
eign just for the pleasure of humb 
head waiter. But perhaps he Teall; 
well. He was liberal, but he wante: 
body else to see how liberal he wa 
naturally, the sight of that gold piec 
excite the acquisitive nerves of the 
the waiter and the omnibus in att 
upon him; but the chances were 
them only the waiter would receiy 
and that not on an unusual scale, 
However, it was all in a day’s wor 
was glad to get the money. Hay 
cepted the lot of a waiter, one’s | 
been subjected to a process of har 
It may surprise some to learn that ; 
of living in America often softens th 
cle very appreciably. ; 


A Slippery Customer 


The hotel where I got my first Ar 
job did an excellent business from th 
I am not going to give as many deta 
now on, but I might mention that y 
year I was a captain, and as such | 
hotel-after two years to go to anotl 
opening, where the pickings promise 
better. Two or three years later Ic 
to still another for the same reason 

By this time I had acquired a fair! 
circle of acquaintances. Some persc 
got into the habit of demanding 
served by me when they entered the 
room. Men from out of town impres 
into service for identification whe 
wanted a check cashed. That was 
the hotels had instituted the sys 
credit and identification that many « 
now consider their mainstays. An 
sib that one rather cruel lesson fell 
ot. | 

An American I had served often i 
don came in one night for dinner. 
not seen him since I had been on this 
the Atlantic. But I recognized hi 
when I spoke his name he shook han 
seemed very glad to see me. 
young lady with him. When I pr 
the check he looked into his pocke 
He beckoned to me. ‘I am ina ve 
barrassing position,’ he whispered. 
got to go to the bank today, and invi 
friend to have dinner with me ¥ 
thinking. I am not stopping here, a 
don’t know me at the office.” 


That.be all right?” 
“Surely,” I replied, though I had 
qualm.: 
He filled out a check with a founte 
I brought him, and I took the same 
head waiter. 

“You know this man? You're su 
all right?’’ he demanded. “ 

I was now not quite so positive as 
been, but I said I was. 

The head waiter grunted. Heh 
experiences that had not fallen so far 
lot. However, he made me put my 
on the check, and then he wrote h 
initials on it, and I carried back 
table a pile of bills. - | 

The diner left two one-dollar bills 


“Know anything about this ch 

demanded, passing it over. 
I explained. 

(Continued on Page 205) 


you fork over the fifty now, or shall 
out of your wages for the month? 
eame from upstairs to give you 
| fy) ag 

tested, but it was of no use. That 
ad been returned marked ‘‘No 
My wages from the hotel were 
y dollars per month. That was a 
xperience. Of course, since I have 
- own establishment I have taken 
chance. That is a part of the game. 
ost on checks made out for several 
gity dollars. But in those days fifty 
vas almost fifty times what it means 


ow. 
+ I had been a year in this third 
_ really big opportunity came my 
| fashionable new hotel was opening. 
yorked under the man who was its 
hotel, and was made head waiter, 
ts main restaurant, but of its two 
There I remained during the war. 
1) became head waiter in the main 


yint of another hotel, this time not a 
¢ablishment, but one which its new 
ment desired to build up. By this 
jd a good following, and that is a 
-iluable asset for a head waiter. My 
lneat thrived. Business grew to such 
na than I was getting. Besides, I 
r Tried after I had been in this coun- 
ttle more than two years—not an 
f been brought here as a small child, 
not originally of the same nation- 
) myself. She was very ambitious, 
f the driving force that has urged 
1 At the time I speak of, my children 
| of school age, and their future be- 
d to a suburb easy to reach at all 
and after a few months bought a 
(giving a mortgage on it for the 
4s thrifty, and soon after I landed 
lly good job in the last hotel, we 
he last payment. 
jion had begun to be of concern to 
dren. There are snobs among the 
ad girls, even of our public schools, 
h the fact that their father was a 
¢ It was just about this time that 


had acquired a large acquaintance 
at that I soon felt I was worth much 
an by birth, but an excellent woman 
‘ankly admit that she has furnished 
concern me. As soon as I was able 
part of the purchase price. But my 
iris time the matter of their father’s 
e of these would taunt my young- 
% ehance came along. 


| A Pleasant Proposal 


nany years a patron of mine at the 
' restaurants in which I had been 
ed was a man who seemed to be 
‘money fast. He hadn’t so much 
| first knew him, but he was in a 
3 business, and I could tell as the 


aracter of the men he brought to 
m, from the orders he gave, from 
{ that he was very frequently called 
telephone when eating—and, of 
from what I heard or read in the 

It seems he was a very shrewd 


r. 

night several years ago, contrary to 
le was dining alone. He ordered an 
lly expensive dinner and, also con- 
0 his wont, lingered over his coffee, 
g. Apparently he had no engage- 
or the evening. Most of the diners 
{ the room when he beckoned to me. 
‘some general remarks he suddenly 
eae, think of running your own 


oad for some time I had thought 
Ve come to the conclusion that the 
lan can make money in that line,’ 


m sure of it,” I replied. 
you consider yourself the right 
le pursued, with a half smile. 


1 me why.” 

ve him my reasons, which modesty 
\Mentioning. But at the end he 
Well, you are as good as a lawyer. 
glace picked out?”’ 

1, and I told him its location. 

at site looks pretty good. Conven- 
Ops; not too far from theaters; 
be good for luncheon, dinner and 
- Do you know what it can be 


“up for? 
d him I had made inquiries. 
-_ money could you put into a 
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I answered that by selling or mortgaging 
my house I could manage to raise almost 
$25,000. 

“Saved that much since you have been 
over here?”’ 

I replied that I had accumulated that 
much, partly through fortunate invest- 
ments. Then I told him-about my family. 

“Come to my office tomorrow at ten 
o’clock,”’ he said. 

When I showed up there he informed me 
that a representative of his had that morn- 
ing obtained an option on the property 
named, but at a price ten thousand dollars 
less than I had figured upon. 

“Now I’ll tell you what I’ll do,”’ he went 
on. “TI’ll buy that place and have it reno- 
vated. I must not appear as the owner of 
anything but the building. But you put up 
ten thousand dollars of your capital, and 
I’ll match it, and if that isn’t enough to 
swing the business, we’ll each put in five 
thousand dollars at a time until we get it 
going. If you make money, and in a few 
years wish to swing the thing alone or take 
in a working partner, I’ll sell out at a fair 
price.” 

My wife was very much excited over the 
prospect. I had told her nothing of the 
conversation the night before. ‘‘As soon as 
you open the new place we’ll move,’ she 
said. ‘I know just where we will go.” 


Building Up the Business 


I knew exactly what was in her mind. 
She was not ashamed of me or my work; 
she had no reason to be. But being a pro- 
prietor of a restaurant would make a 
difference in our whole social status, pro- 
vided we got away from the neighborhood 
where we were now fairly well known. The 
children could then go to school and hold 
up their heads with the best of them. 
Being a proprietor would give my father- 
hood a dignity which in the eyes of other 
youngsters was often lacking. You can say 
what you please, but no matter how callous 
a man grows, he can be subjected to indig- 
nities through his children which cannot 
reach him in any other way. I wanted 
mine to have every advantage that had 
been closed to me in Europe, and for their 
sake we must get new surroundings for our 
home and our private life. Even if among 
our new neighbors my story should become 
known, it would be excused by my pro- 
prietorship and evidences of my present 
prosperity. 

And so it proved. For the business was 
successful almost from the start. One rea- 
son was that my patron’s idea of renovation 
included not only structural alterations but 
fitting and furnishing as well, consequently 
I had to put up only five thousand dollars 
over the original ten thousand dollars. I 
was able to select and employ just the crew 
I wanted, including the chef and head 
waiter, and down to omnibuses and pantry 
boys and even scrubmen. I knew them and 
they all knew me. We were able to attract 
a prosperous class of patrons and to get 
away with a good couvert charge, and we 
put our prices at those altitudes which in 
New York are sufficient to cause curses, but 
also often necessary to bring the most 
productive sort of patronage. We soon had 
people crowding our rooms, and for three 
meals—luncheon, dinner and supper. 

For a time I closely supervised every- 
thing. It took only two years for us to get 
on the map in large letters. At the end of 
that time, in addition to having paid for a 
nice little place in the country, I had saved 
up sufficient to justify me in approaching 
my patron with a proposition. I knew a 
man I could trust, one who had grown up 
in the business, and who had some money. 
I wanted him for an active partner; for one 
reason, because I could then put a good deal 
of my work on him. I was getting in- 
terested in other things. I had established 
a little importing business which was be- 
ginning to flourish. I wanted time for it; 
I wanted to spend more time in the coun- 
try, and to enjoy myself. 

As I was willing to pay him a good profit 
on his investment, except for the building, 
which he preferred to retain, and which 
I did not want to buy, my patron was quite 
ready to sell. He said his main purpose, 
anyhow, had been to see that I got the right 
sort of start; I had made him money and, 
better than that, had made good, and some 
other nice things; and so he is now our 
landlord. Our business is increasing and it 
is possible that I may soon ask him to build 
me an entirely new restaurant, or at least 
put one into a new and fashionable apart- 
ment house. My children are doing very 
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protection. 


The telephone has well been likened to 
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well in school, and I am enjoying my own 
life and speculating over the possibilities 
life may hold for them. 

Had I remained in Europe I might some 
day have risen to be the head waiter in a 
good or even a fashionable restaurant, but 
there was no certainty. Such positions 
were fairly scarce. Or, in time, had I so 
desired and been able to save enough 
money—or perhaps have married the 
daughter of a hotel proprietor, as frequently 
happens over there—I might have become 
the owner of a small hotel. But that is as 
far as I could have hoped to get. I should 
always have been looked down upon by my 
patrons and possibly by many in my com- 
munity; and had I married over there my 
children would have followed in my foot- 
steps. I am very, very glad that I did not 
marry until after I had left Europe. 

Perhaps you will say—and I admit that 
it is more or less true—that even over here 
people look down upon waiters. Many do, 
but their attitude is quite different from 
what it isin Europe; and after all, with the 
majority of Americans a man is what he 
makes himself. In Europe, so far as the 
generality of people is concerned, a man is 
what his father made him. 

I recall one day many years ago when I 
was serving luncheon in London to a well- 
known, Englishman, a theatrical manager, 
whose rise is a part of the theatrical history 
of his country during the last thirty years. 
Success apparently robbed him of anything 
like courtesy toward or consideration for 
those of an inferior station, though his own 
beginnings were comparatively humble. 
He used to come in often for a late break- 
fast. Invariably he was in a bad temper, 
and the Scotch and soda that always ac- 
companied the meal never served to im- 
prove his mood, so far as I was concerned. 

On this particular day I was having quite 
a bit of trouble with him. Nothing pleased. 
I took back two omelets to the kitchen, and 
the lamb chop I brought as a substitute he 
swore was burned. While he was fussing 
and fuming an American acquaintance 
came over to his table and sat down, after 
a pleasant enough greeting. But the good 
humor was solely for the American, for no 
sooner had the other seated himself than 
the Englishman turned to me. 


A Lesson in Manners 


“Damn you, take that away and get me 
a decent chop,” he said. As I stooped over 
to pick up the dish I accidentally touched 
his sleeve. He drew back with another 
oath. ‘‘You blank-blanked swine!’’ he 
shouted. ‘“‘Don’t you dare touch me!”’ 

I apologized. Then to my astonishment 
and joy the American expostulated. 

“Come, come! The man did not mean 
to touch you,” he said. ‘‘ You raised your 
arm at the moment he bent over.”’ 

“‘T don’t give a damn,” was the reply. 
“They should teach these dirty block- 
heads their business.”’ 

“Well,” rejoined the other, “it was not 
the man’s fault. In my country we con- 
sider even waiters human. I was going to 
talk business to you, but I guess I’ll wait 
until you have got over that grouch. Good 
day!’’ And he rose and left the table. 

The Englishman sat back in his chair 
looking after the other. ‘Bally idiot!’’ he 
muttered. 
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However,‘ it gave hin a lesson 
made no further complaint durin 
meal, and at the end he left a half ey 
the plate, whereas I had never knoy 
to hand out more than a sixpence, 

Of course there are Americans wh 
just as bad manners as that Engli 
but most of them seem to keep suc 
ners for exhibition when they go ; 
Once in a while some patron is over} 
or peremptory, but usually the faul 
in the heart or the head, but with 
gestion. It is true that Americans a: 
have not learned to give plenty of 
a luncheon or dinner. Few are wi! 
order in advance, unless they are 
a dinner party. They forget that i 
to do his best the chef should have 
of time for the preparation of a meg 
principal requirement, so far as me 
sons is concerned, is speed. Prompt 
often excuses a lot of faults. 


Waiters’ Luxuries 


But the attitude of the patrons 
American restaurant, I repeat, is 
that of the run of patrons of Europ 
tablishments. Over here it is not 1 
for a patron to discuss the weathe 
tics and questions of the day, parti 
if he is dining alone, and often he y 
the waiter about his family. He is 
and kindly. The average Europea; 
alone at his meals would rather not 
all than converse with the waiter. 

Of course I do not say that wait 
received into society, although it is 
frequently the case that the man wh« 
a meal is much better educated ar 
sessed of more of what constitute the 
of a gentleman than the man whoi 
served. Few waiters would be am 
for a social position for themselves 
such obtainable. We have our clu 
some of us belong to clubs not comp 
our kind. Some of us enjoy a sum 
our country places perhaps quite 
as some of our patrons, and even gi 
more out of it. 

But here, in my opinion, is t 
important thing: Our children hay 
tically every chance for success in |} 
is open to the offspring of the we; 
parents or those of the most ancie 
age. | 
That is one reason why I am gla 
not marry until I came to Americ: 
children were born American citizer 
of my boys is in college, and as hisf 
proprietor of a fashionable restauré 
is known to be in receipt of a fair. 
income it is not held against him t 
immediate ancestor came to this ‘ 
in the steerage and began his Ar 
career with an apron tied about h’ 
and took tips. 

And so, after all is said and Gon 
lieve it is not what has happened 
self, but what it has meant for his ¢ 
that has proved the greatest of 
vantages garnered in by any wall) 
came over here years ago to seek his 
and who has achieved real indepe! 
It is one thing that probably he kne| 
ing about beforehand, as I did n¢ 
sons have a chance open to no lad: 
Europe. | 

You see, there’s the White Hous: 

Stranger things have happened! 


A Badger on His Native Heath 


<Fosdick’s eyes lighted. Here, in- 


a find. 
terested. If I like your wife as 
do you, I believe I can offer you 
yd permanent positions. Your sal- 
pe fifteen dollars a week. Your 
receive ten dollars as maid. I will 
jneals and a steam-heated room on 
j. You will have every Sunday 
n off and an additional afternoon 
cond week.” 
es experienced a sudden all-gone 
Here was the position for which he 
syed. A nice steam-heated room for 
ind Azalea, three good meals a day, 
{ time off and a net total salary of 
jve dollars a week! It was music 


16. 
1 sin? Azalea don’t care to leave off 
where she is at, Mis’ Fosdick?”’ 
sience her. Surely you can do that.” 
yas-sum, I reckon I ought to could. 
‘n a feller never can tell positive 
” 


) wifes. 
«Posdick smiled. 
hold the position open until day 
ymorrow, Achilles. My present 
r leaves tomorrow evening, and I 
+[’d like to have you and Azalea.” 
4327? 
both. I’lllook for you Thursday.” 
‘sum, tha’s right; you look fo’ us.” 
es stumbled down the steps in a 
excitement and forlorn hope. In 
eway was a shiny new car and be- 
iin elongated colored gentleman in 
diliments of chauffeur. 
work heah?”’ inquired Mr. Grimes. 
uh. But Ise leavin’ tomorrow 
-y Toledo, where I gits me a job 
,” 


” 


1! Ise thinkin’ of comin’ heah 
yes of the present incumbent shone 
thusiasm. 
‘ud boy, you suttinly woul’n’t be 
jno mistake. These is the swellest 
) Mountain Terrace to work fo’. 
they is givin’ you extra money an’ 
3an’ things, an’ does you git kind of 
nyo’ lodge dues or somethin’, they 
to lend you. If you craves a real 
yf job, you has got it when Mis’ 
i. hires you, an’ that ain’t no lie.” 
12 were two good and sufficient rea- 
\y Achilles did not board a street car 
return trip to town. The first was 
| greatly desired to save the seven 
ir fare that he might eat more ade- 
; the second was that he yearned to 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


large oak, shifted nervously and invoked 
misery upon the head of the mammoth Mr. 
Foster. At length Obese turned away. He 
strutted proudly, and as the gloom swal- 
lowed his immense figure Achilles scurried 
across the street and accosted Azalea. 

““Mis’ Grimes?”’ 

The lady did not immediately recognize 
the voice of her-husband. Wherefore she 
turned and waited inquiringly. Achilles 
insinuated himself beside her and placed an 
affectionate hand upon her arm. 

“Azalea, honey 

Mrs. Azalea Grimes stiffened. 

“Mistuh Grimes,’ she remarked frig- 
idly, “‘I advises that you keep yo’ han’s 
offen me.” i 

“But, sugarfoots 

“T ain’t yo’ sugarfoots, an’ I ain’t never 
gwine be.” 

“‘T craves to make talk with you.” 

‘An’ all I craves fum you is yo’ absence 
fum my presence: Good night.” 

She turned and swept into the house with 
gelid hauteur, leaving a very small and de- 
jected husband limp against the veranda 
railing. His eyes were popped wide and his 
jaw sagged. j 

“Misery suttinly swatted me in the eye,”’ 
groaned Achilles. “‘I sho’ly never thought 
ge the day when Azalea woul’n’t even 
talk!” : 


ey 


He oozed down ‘the steps and into the 
His cosmic scheme was all awry | 


street. 
and the future appeared a drab and impos- 
sible thing. Gloom settled upon him in 
great clammy gobs and for perhaps ten 
minutes he seriously debated the advisabil- 
ity of suicide. 

There had been an air of finality about 
Azalea’s manner which struck terror to the 
gentle and affectionate heart. 


good-by. He thought of her, of the job on 
Cliff Road, of the pending divorce. 

‘All I has got is hahd luck,”’ he moaned, 
‘an’ I don’t know what to do with that.” 

He walked slowly homeward. Once 
there, he wallowed for an hour or so in the 
very deepest slough of despond, from which 
he emerged to borrow a sheet of writing 
paper, a misused envelope and a new two- 
cent stamp. Until after midnight he la- 
bored mightily upon a letter: 


“My honey Azalea: i have got a good 
job for i an you bofe with steam heat an 
nice folks. pleas take this job insted of 
divorsing me an we will be very happy and 
i will be wating outside bro. Fosters shop at 


No hint of | 
weakness there; just a final and definite | 
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SIMPSON Clothes 


Made and Sold a Better Way 


The kind of clothes you want to wear 
—for $31.50? Yes! All wool? Certainly! 
Tailored to measure? Naturally! 


If you knew how Simpson clothes are 
made and how they are sold, we are 
confident you would choose to-wear no 

other kind. To pay less cannot 
give you clothes in this class. 
Paying more is unnecessary. 


A Simpson suit or overcoat 
is first of all, good style. No 
“freaks” of fashion, but plenty 

* of individuality: With the per- 
fection of fit which a _ less 
scientific. method of measur- 
ing and cutting is unable 


to duplicate once’in a dozen times, 
Entire satisfaction is assured. 


Let us send you our booklet, How to 
Tell Wool. It gives you much valuable 
information and explains why we can 
save you an important amount on your 
clothes bill. Your request on a postal 
will bring you this interesting book. 


A Business Opportunity 


There is no more profitable work 
than this old established tailoring house 
offers men in every community. Few 
lines pay as well for your efforts. Our 
new book, The Simpson Plan, tells all 
about it. 


J. B. SIMPSON, Jic., CH1caco 


Representatives Everywhere 


Branch Offices—New York 


Detroit Boston Milwaukee 


Your Set Is No Better 


Than Its Parts~ SAWAL 
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Like the weakest link in a chain, your radio set will 
perform no better than the most inefhicient part in it. 
For years—long before radio “caught on’’—Signal 
engineers were designing, experimenting and perfect- 
ing radio parts of quality. To serve well, continuously, 
was their daily creed. It is the keynote of their ac- 
tivities today. A steady and increasing stream of 


noon to make talk with you. ilove you and 
this job is sure swell for bofe of us. 
“Yrs respt. . . ‘‘ACHILLES GRIMES.” 


He posted the letter in the huge white 
marble edifice on Fifth Avenue, and the 
following morning he witnessed its delivery 
to his beloved wife. From the safe side of 
the street he watched her long slender fin- 


problem presented to him was not 
solution. The plaudits of the de- 
| chauffeur, the enticing prospect of 
a company with Azalea, the immi- 
f winter and the comfort of a steam- 
room on the yard of the Fosdick 
shment 


'e,” soliloquized Achilles, “if you is 
back to yo’ husban’, now is the 


yin his heart Achilles believed that 
(s love for him had not entirely fled. 
ly shortcoming had been his antip- 
‘work, and now He knew that 
it get word to her, immediately and 
‘on. But Azalea was not easily ap- 
ed. He set his jaw and stationed 
: across the street from Obese Fos- 
er shop. 
rwas drawing toaclose. Already 
was merging into blackest 
he shop across the way shone 
_ Through the plate glass 
uld discern the Gargantuan figure 
er moving here and there as he 
aself with the last customer of the 
small table near the front door 
immaculate in her uniform of 
illes’ heart missed a beat at 
; his own Azalea, the wife of his 


ved the exodus of the last cus- 
hed the lights go out save for a 
bin the rear; and then his heart 
Ww Obese accompany Azalea on 
dway. Discreetly in the rear, 
ed them. He tried to con- 
ent nerve to accost Azalea then 
d lay before her the proposition 
dick; but courage was not one 


stood at the door of the lat- 
ng house. They appeared much 
Lin each other. Achilles, watch- 
y trom the protecting shadow of a 


gers tear it into tiny bits.’ 

His heart sank; then rose again. Perhaps 
that had been mere discretion, a natural de- 
sire that the large and jealous Obese Foster 
should not see a letter from him. But even 
at that, she might have read it. The very 
thought of the surveillance which Mr. 
Foster was exerting over his wife made him 
angry. ; 

“Dawg-gone his ornery hide!” anathe- 
matized Achilles. - “If a man cain’t write 


letters to his own wife, whose wife can he’ 


write to?” 

From 11:30 he was at his post.. But he 
was not destined for success. When Azalea 
emerged it was upon the muscular and 
shielding arm of Obese. Achilles knew that 
she saw him, and he knew also that her lip 
curled disdainfully and her head tossed 
with a gesture of dismissal. 

He followed them to the Gold Crown Ice 
Cream Parlor, where—also from outside— 
he hungrily saw them partake of many 
luscious sandwiches and much ice cream 
before returning to the scene of their di- 
urnal labors. Achilles turned miserably 
away. 

He was confident that Azalea had not 
fully understood the import of his letter. 
Perhaps she fancied that he merely had 
secured a job for her. No, he had made 
that quite plain. There was something 


stand that he had seen the error of his ways 
and changed his mode of life! 

Tomorrow morning the golden oppor- 
tunity would be forever gone. The job on 


Loop Aérial _ 
Sets a new standard. Con- 
tains 110 feet of silk covered 


wire. Folds like an umbrel- 
la. $8.50.* 


Signal Low Loss 
V. V. Condenser 


Has brass plates, unique 
clock hand dial, etc. $3.10 
to $3.50. Without clock 
hand dial and vernier, for 
use with standard dials, 
$2.60 to $3.00.* _ 


Signal V. T. 
Socket 


Made in 1, 2 and 3 gangs. 
Improved contact springs. 


a free copy today. 


of Denver and in 


Our latest illustrated book, 
“Signal Sense,”’ should be 
in the hands of every radio 
user. Send the coupon for 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC 


SIGNAL 


Radio Apparatus 


leaves our big plant every day. Over 250,000 con- 
densers alone were sold last season. And every unit : 
has made good because it had to measure up to the 
Signal standard of efficiency—a standard unchal- 
lenged in the radio industry. The Signal mark on a 
radio accessory means that you may 


Buy With Confidence— 
Use With Satisfaction 


Signal radio apparatus includes several types of con- 
densers, portable loop aérials, tube sockets, tube 
adapters, rheostats, tuning coils, radio tables, desks 
and cabinets in various woods, styles and designs, 
etc., etc. Whether you build or buy your set, you 
can insure maximum results by insisting on Signal ac- 
cessories—the choice of radioengineersevery where. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 
Dept. 1C, Menominee, Mich. 


les’ most prominent qualities. radically wrong somewhere. If only he Soe MFG. Co. of “'Signal Sense.” 
ps ten minutes Mr. Foster and could talk to her, could make her under- *Slightly “higher west os a Lomein rene Nam 
ranches in @ rinct pal cities 


Address 


My Dealer's Name and Address are 


i 
| 
| Without obligation to me, send me a copy 
| 
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THE FEET of young men are always a 
step ahead in looks and comfort in— 


De Sosstnen 


$7 t0 $10 


MADE BY THE COMMONWEALTH SHOE AND LEATHER CO., BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 
ee ee a 


THE CURTIS 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 

459 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


> What is 


Here’s the coupon. Now tell me how 


the extra dollars can be mine. 


“%, Your Age? 
Name our e 
Beet, > j It doesn’t matter whether 
City you are this side of twenty or 

hie beyond fifty, you have an op- 
State ; 


fae portunity to make money as a represent- 
ative of this Company—extra money, 
which you can easily earn even though 
you have never had previous experience. 


Cash for Odd Hours or Full Time 


If you want a spare-time posi- 
tion, our proposition offers you a 
chance to earn up to $1.50 an hour. 
If you want a regular full-time job, 
we have one waiting with fifty or 
sixty dollars a week as the reward 
to the right person. 

These next few months several 
hundred thousand orders for our 


three publications will be placed. 
You can share in this business— 
and in the profits! The men on this 
page, and hundreds like them, are 
making good with us. Whatever 
your age or position, if you want 
more money, let us tell you about 
our plan for making it. Just tear 
out and mail the coupon above. 


i Re.) 


John H. Porterfield 
$4.00 in one day 


O. W. Hendee 
$175 a month 


N. W. Anderson 
$1.50 an hour 


Floyd Parks 
$200 in one month 
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Cliff Road would have been turned: over 
to someone else. His brow corrugated with 
intensive thought and from. somewhere 
a vestige of courage came to him. 

It was a very desperate Achilles who de- 
termined to beard the lion in his den; to 
enter the shop of his hated rival and de- 
mand a shave—and manicure. Azalea 
could not refuse to wait on him, and while 
she busied herself about his finger tips he 
could manage in some way to get his mes- 
sage across. 

It was a daring scheme and one which 
caused him to tremble to the soles of his 
huge splay feet. But there appeared to be 
no other course. He must do it. Then he 
shook his head. The ever-present question 
of finance now presented itself. He was 
excruciatingly broke, and entering the Fos- 
ter shop without money would be like giy- 
ing death an engraved invitation to visit 
him. 

He set out on an earnest quest for money. 
Bud Peaglar refused firmly and rather un- 
kindly. Semore Mashby was even more 
abrupt. 

“Yo’ credick ain’t wuth nothin’,” he siz- 
zled, ‘‘an’ I woul’n’t loaned you that with- 
out gilt-edge security.”’: 

As a last resort he called upon Lawyer 
Evans Chew. The shades of night were 
preparing to fall and Lawyer Chew was 
making ready to close his office. He listened 
with some impatience to Achilles’ ram- 
bling tale and eventually gave him a silver 
dollar. : 

“Tf that ain’t enough, Brother Grimes, 
you is plumb out of luck. An’ fu’thermo’, 
if I don’t heah fum you to the cont’ary 
notwithstanding by tomorrow evenin’, I 
files said suit fo’ divorce against you.” 

Fortified by the large silver coin, Achilles 
turned doubtful steps toward the shop of 
Obese Foster. On the threshold of this 
desperate adventure nothing but the spur 
of absolute necessity could have impelled 
him to go ahead. He regretted now that 
he had ever conceived the scheme; he 
stood in mortal dread of Obese. 

He approached the shop. It was empty 
of customers. Obese was chatting with the 
vivacious Azalea; the two other barbers 
sat hopelessly in their chairs. Achilles 
braced himself, closed his eyes prayerfully, 
took a deep breath and entered the shop. 
He made for the nearest chair and settled 
himself therein. 

“Shave,” he ordered. 

The barber languidly arranged his pa- 
tient. He tilted the chair backward, daubed 
some lather on the ebony countenance, ap- 
plied a hot towel and commenced stropping 
his razor. 

Achilles’ heart was pounding; but now 
that the die was definitely cast, he was 
breathing more easily. Here he was, for 
better or worse, and thus far nothing had 
happened. He could hear the hum of street 
noises from outside and the rhythmical 
strop-stropping of the razor. All quite sim- 
ple and natural; and then, thundering in 
his ears, came a deep, rumbling voice: 

“‘T’ll shave this feller!”’ 

For a few moments Mr. Grimes’ heart 
ceased to function. It came to him quite 
illuminatingly that he had made a ghastly 
mistake. He wiggled his nose until the hot 
towel moved a bit and his wide, startled 
eyes met the baleful glare of Mr. Obese 
Foster. There was nothing about Mr. Fos- 
ter which was reassuring. The ponderous 
proprietor of the barber shop hovered over 
his victim, brandishing his razor trium- 
phantly. He said nothing, but his very 
silence was fraught with lethal menace. 
Mr. Grimes’ Adam’s apple danced fren- 
ziedly. 

“TI got a hunch,” communed Achilles, 
“that I is about to git accidented.” 

Obese looked down at him and smiled. 
It was a terrible smile, a forbidding leer, a 
promise of early and painful demise. But 
Obese did not speak. With professional 
precision he whipped off the towel and ap- 
plied more soap. For an instant he held the 
gleaming razor poised over the unprotected 
throat, and then with care-free abandon 
he commenced the task of shaving the quiv- 
ering face. 

Achilles’ body was stretched rigidly in 
the chair. From out of the corner of his 
eye he glimpsed the fair Azalea, staring at 
him with amazed bewilderment. It was 
evident that she had been surprised by this 
display of reckless daring. For that matter, 
Mr. Grimes himself was even more sur- 
prised. Never before had he exhibited any 
marked degree of courage, and it was small 
wonder that amazement was writ large 
upon the fair features of Mrs. Grimes. 


Mare 


That he should court disaster by 
himself in the razor-wielding hands 
Foster was a startling and jp 
thing, and the thoroughly interestg 
could not know that he heartily 
himself out of it. 

Not only did he wish. himself ¢ 
but with Obese hovering over him 
not demand a manicure from Aza] 
savored too greatly of flaunting z 
in the face of a he cow. He’d let M 
complete the shaving job, pay h 
He allowed one hand to probe int¢ 
sers pocket in search of that lar. 
dollar which Lawyer Chew had loa 
He quested earnestly for it, but - 
greeted his fingers. Instead, one 
continued to travel through the pla 
nothing but pocket should have h 

The extent of this disaster did n 
Achilles all in one moment. It pe 
slowly and with horrid force. 
was gone! Thoroughly and compl 
irrecoverably gone! 

“Oh, lawsy!’’ he moaned to 
“Why coul’n’t the dollar have st: 
the hole have went?” 

Here, indeed, was a predicament 
his most torturous nightmares, H. 
one eye up at the grim-visaged cou 
of his béle noire. It was plain th: 
was excessively peeved and that h 
only slight excuse to commence a « 
job of mayhem. Achilles visioned { 
itable scene: 

“Tse sorry, Mistuh Foster, but 
got no money to pay you with.” 

“‘Says which?” 

“Tse broke. Done lost my cash,’ 

Zowie!. Crrrrrash! Soft music an 
smelling flowers! 

No doubt about it, it’d be that 
It didn’t seem possible that the dol! 
actually have slipped away. Tha 
too unkind stroke of fate. Mr. 
fingers searched madly for the mis: 
of silver. Obese grimaced with di 
the squirmings of his customer. 

“What you wiggilin’ around fo’: 

Achilles gulped. . 

““T—Ise got the itch.” 

One thought—and one alone—p 
itself to the little unfortunate in tl 
The moment for payment must be. 
indefinitely. No matter what he 
Obese must never learn that he w 
less. The last towel was applied to 
and Mr. Foster voiced the prot 
languid barberian inquiry: 

“‘ Anything else?”’ 

The words were out before Achill 
what he was saying: 

“Yas-suh; I craves a massage.” 

“Pfft!” Obese made a gesture of 
“Kinder handsomin’ yo’se’f up, ail 
I reckon you desires a mud pack tc 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Achilles eager! 
ing for time and plenty of it; “I 
does.” 

He glimpsed the start of surpri 
which Azalea greeted this announ 
But he was not interested in her. T 
and sinewy Mr. Foster snorted viol 
he uncovered the jar of mud witl 
Achilles’ complexion was to be ¢ 
Only one idea came to console the 
man in the chair. : ey 

“When I does die,” he reflec 
sho’ly is gwine make one han’some : 

The mud pack and massage too! 
riously long time. Achilles found p 
opportunity to think, but his thoug] 
not reassuring. Here was a dilem’ 
offered no hope; he was merely’ d 
the inevitable to the ultimate mome 
brain worked in circles. No matter |! 
perately he schemed, it always car 
to the same thing—Obese’s dem 
payment, his inability to pay, and 
tant wail of the funeral march. — 

The job was finished. Achille 
racked eyes looked up into the fac 
captor. 

‘“‘Gimme a face steam,’’ he dema 

Obese shook his head in puzzleme 
turned to obey. It occurred to h 
Mr. Grimes was in the process of 
fully operating a deep-laid scheme 
and surly, he proceeded with the s' 
process, nor heeded the agonized g) 
the other man when the towels hap} 
contain entirely too much heat. 

“You ast fo’ steam,” grated Mr. 
“‘an’ what this shop gives is servic 

At length even that task was C0) 
and the chair tilted upright. 
scanned the elaborate program 0 
which hung on the wall. 

“T craves a haircut, Mistuh Fost, 


(Continued on Page 212) 
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This engine died twenty thousand 


Here Is AN AUTOMOBILE ENGINE. Its days of usefulness are over. 
Yet it is only a young engine and it bears a proud and famous name. 
It should be at the height of its power. It should be purring sweetly 
on the highway. It should be laughing at the hills. But it is scrapped! 
Poor oil has made its fine mechanism a valueless pile of junk. 


+ * * * + 


major repairs—with loss of time—sometimes, with the car itself. 


miles too soon! 


Poor lubrication has probably sent more cars to the scrap heap 
than any other single cause. Yet the average American motorist 
is surprisingly unconcerned about the kind of oil that goes into his 
crankcase. And he pays for this lack of interest with minor and 
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now that your motor is lubricated ~~ not merely oiled. 
et 1000 miles of super-lubrication without changing the 
lin your crankcase..Buy oil refined from pure Pennsylvania 
ude..which oil men know as‘the highest grade oil in the world’ 


Super-LusricATING QUALITIEs must be 
inherent in the crude if you are to find them 
in the refined oil. That is why oil refined 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania is different. 
Nature made it of different materials. Na- 
ture gave it the greatest ability to withstand 
heat, wear and dilution without breaking 
down. It is so good that—under normal con- 
ditions—you need change it only each 1000 
miles. Many motorists get greater mileage. 
Of course, the oil level must be maintained. 


There isn’t enough Pennsylvania oil to 
supply everyone. But there are discriminat- 
ing motorists in this country who love a 
smooth-running motor—who know that re- 
pair bills mean an abused machine, as well as 
an abused pocketbook. For their protection, 


7 
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the producers, refiners and marketers of 
Pennsylvania oil have created the Pennsyl- 
vaniaemblem shown above. All oil marketed 
under it is guaranteed to be refined from 
100% Pennsylvania crude. 


Pennsylvania is not the name of a brand, 
but of a superior grade (or kind) of crude oil, 
found only in the Appalachian Field. Find 
the man near you who displays the Penn- 
sylvania emblem. Then drain your crankcase 
and fill it with pure Pennsylvania oil. You 


won't have to drain it again for 1000 miles— 
and if your motor is in good condition at 
the start, this will be the sweetest thousand 
miles you ve ever driven! OES. AR 


SEND THE COUPON FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOKLET OF OIL WISDOM 


PENNSYLVANIA Grape Crupe Ort AssocrATION 
208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 
Please send me the booklet, “Systematic Lubri- 
cation,” worth money to every oil user. 
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Beautiful Cyclone Fence enclosing home ~< 
premises adds to enjoyment of home 


ownership. Enhances beauty, increases 
value of property. Provides a safe, private place 
for children to play. Ends annoyance from tres- 
Cyclone Fence includes 
attractive styles of fabric only, for erection on 
wood posts; “Complete Fence” with steel 
frame work, fabric, posts and fittings ready 
for erection; also Wrought Iron Fence in 


passers and vandals. 
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many attractive styles. 


FENCE 
AND PRODUCTS 
Q | 
The Mark of Quality 


tom 


PRYUPS ARTY 


Halt Fire 


and E”’ Fire Wall Steel 
Files will hold your rec- 
ords and protect them, too. 


Two walls of steel with 
double asbestos lining, 
surround all papers. 


Upset this file! Play a 
fire hose on it! Safety 
latches keep drawers 
shut tight! 


Phone your “Y and E”’ store 
or write Yawman and Erbe 
Mfg. Co., 332 Jay Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Canada: 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


See your dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE VEEN CES COWHER ASN ty: 


Factories & Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 


Western Distributors 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works 
Portland, Ore. 


Sage eat recency 


PRY aes 


equieees 
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(Continued from Page 210) 

And now Obese was thoroughly peeved. 
He dismissed his two assistants and in- 
formed Azalea that she might go. Terror 
struck at Mr. Grimes’ faint heart. His 
wife’s departure would leave him alone in 
the shop with his Nemesis, which was a 
situation he did not crave. It was the fierce 
desperation begotten of this possibility 
that gave him the courage he had thereto- 


| fore lacked. 


“T want a manicure!” 

He closed his eyes and waited for the 
blow which was to start him flying toward 
the hereafter. But Obese was too amazed. 
And before the monster barber could find 
words and arguments with which to keep 
Azalea from manicuring her husband, that 
young woman had suspended her little 
bowl of warm water from the arm of the 
chair and was busying herself with the 
instruments. 

Azalea was not only interested but pro- 
foundly impressed. She regarded her hus- 
bandthroughneweyes. Herewasastranger, 
a dauntless male whom she did not know at 
all. And she welcomed the opportunity of 
closer contact without in any way lessening 
the severity of her position as regarded their 
pending divorce. 

Her proximity loaned further strength to 
the smaller man. But even yet he dared not 
address her direct. An idea came to him in 
an illuminating flash—he spoke to Obese. 

“Mistuh Foster,” he said ingratiatingly, 
“‘Tse got me a good job.” 

He caught the flicker of interest in Aza- 
lea’s eyes, but Mrs. Grimes spoke no words. 
Obese merely growled. 

“You never could hol’ no job. You ain’t 
nothin’ but plumb wuthless.”’ 

“Tha’s right.”” Conversation seemed to 
lighten the tension. Achilles spoke desper- 
ately at his wife. “‘I never was wuth much; 
but Ise gwine be fum now on, ’cause this is 
a swell job chauffeurin’ an’ buttlin’, an’ it’s 
got a room which has steam heat.” 

“Hmph!” 

“Fifteen dollars a week sal’ry,’’ ambled 
on Achilles. ‘But the lady says she wants a 
chauffeur which has got a wife so they can 
work there together an’ live also. She’s 
willin’ to pay a good maid ten dollars a 
week.” 

Mr. Foster’s brain did not work with 
lightning speed, but even he was beginning 
to see what Achilles was doing, and with 
that knowledge a great fury welled up in 
his bosom. He gave a violent dig with the 
clippers and Achilles emitted a startled 
**Q-o-och!”’ 

“Hush talkin’ so much with yo’ mouf,” 
growled Obese. “‘ You gits me nervous. Ise 
libel to slip wuss next time.” 

The thinly veiled threat did not escape 
Mr. Grimes, but at the moment he was ex- 
alted by the supreme cunning of his strat- 
egy. Azalea had not missed a word, nor 
the significance of his conversation; and 
Achilles was not minded to hesitate now, 
particularly since the immediate future was 
so unrelievably drab. 

“T just got to talk,’”’ he confessed to his 
barber. “Always I has wanted a place like 
this. But it sho’ly is a shame I ain’t got no 
wife to go there with me an’ take that 
maid’s job. Us two could earn twenty-five 
dollars a week doin’ easy work an’ livin’ 
in steam heat. I reckon tha’s somethin’ 
pretty good, ain’t it?” 

“Tf you don’t leave off speakin’ so many 
words you is gwine live in heat which ain’t 
steam.” 

Their eyes met. Obese’s orbs flamed with 
bitter hostility and Achilles wisely took 
counsel from the glance. Better not tempt 
the large gentleman too far. In fact Achilles 
was not at all certain that he had not al- 
ready overstepped the bounds. 

The haircut was rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. Achilles did some slow and painful 


calculation. His bill totaled more than ° 


three dollars. He possessed five copper 
cents and a forlorn hope. The moment of 
final reckoning could not be forever post- 
poned. 

His brain functioned rapidly. One wild 
thought occurred to him as Obese produced 
a razor and commenced shaving the rear 
of Mr. Grimes’ neck. It struck Achilles 
that he might give a sudden jump and so 
cause the razor to slice him a bit. Follow- 
ing that he could roll out of the chair as 
though exterminated, and in the excite- 
ment attendant on considerable red blood 
probably make his escape. 

It was an excellent idea; quite the best 
that had come to lighten Achilles’ gloom 
since the beginning of this horrific situa- 
tion. He decided to do it; just a little 


cut—certainly that was )better tha 
annihilation. But when/the time , 
make the jump, his muScles refuse 
spond to the dictates of his will. T; 
might, he could not make his nex 
against that blade. His inhibitions 
incisions were too strong. 

And then the manicure was con 
much lavender water sprayed yy 
shining countenance and he was on 
again. He stood there trembling yj 
Opposite was the Brobdingnagian f 
Obese Foster glowering upon him: 
who waited grimly and menacingly 
money. Wildly, Achilles’ eyes ro 
shop—and suddenly they lighted y 
thusiasm. 

“One mo’ thing,’”’ he announced, 

“What?” Mr. Foster was visil 
pleased. 

Achilles’ eyes were focused on 
gilt sign over the door leading fr 
rear of the shop. 

“‘T craves a bath,” he proclaime 

A gasp from Obese Foster. A 
startled inquiry from Azalea Grime 
indeed, seemed to be adding insult t 
liness. 

““Wh-what you want with a 
queried the proprietor angrily. 

“‘T aims to git ’maculate fo’ tl 
job I was infohming you about.” 

Obese was conscious of the fa 
something was being done to him 
yet he was undetermined what the 
thing might be. He selected a tow 
he tossed at his spendthrift custon 

“Make it snappy, Achilles. It’s 
suppertime.” 

Achilles strutted rearward. T 
device had been a stroke of genius 
only offered a reprieve but preser 
possibility of complete escape. T] 
room was beyond the rear of the 
the end of a dreary hallway. T 
itself backed on an alley. Undoubt 
bathroom contained a window. Wh 
be simpler than to slip through th 
ture and vanish temporarily from 1 
of Obese Foster? Mr. Grimes alloy 
self the luxury of a deep chuckle. | 

“Hot dam!” said he to himself, ' 
Obese be plumb s’prised when I ne 
return?”’ i 

He entered the room and his ey; 
upon the window over the bathtu! 
then much of his enthusiasm vi 
The window was barred! | 

Once again Mr. Grimes plu 
nadir of despair. He slipped th 
his vest and tapped his fingers 
tively against his anatomy. The? 
ger of his right hand touched sor 
something round and hard. f 
Achilles slipped his hand into tk 
pocket of his trousers. It emerge: 
ing the missing dollar. Achilles ; 
horrified amazement. 

“Hot ziggity dam!”’ he ejacule} 
had it all the time!”’ 

The coin leered at him and moc} 


more than three dollars; a sing 
was not of the slightest use. Bi 
cated that Achilles’ present pret 


seem doubly bitter. 2 
Mr. Grimes was convinced 


miding of the barber bill, the fin 
coin when it was too late, the re 
neck to get cut, the fact that 1 
of the bathroom was barred. ItW 
bination of adverse circumstal 
mere mortal could not hope to 
But life was very sweet to the 
little man in the gloomy bath 
not the slightest craving to be the 
guest at a funeral. His was the del 
of the cornered rat, the fury of # 
that has turned. | 
Thought of his scheme concoct! 
chair recurred. It had been his ic 
come a casualty, and as such to be? 
from the barberous confines. ? 
even Obese Foster would not de 
ment from a person being aml 
away. That then offered the onlf 
escape. Achilles arrived at his dés 
a process of elimination. He mit 
a casualty of himself, else Obese ? 
the job for him. 
His eye roved the bathroom, |! 
quite suddenly he threw back his? 
chuckled. An idea—a glorious. 
cent, superb idea—had come to} 
panoplied. He crossed the roomars 
the polished sides of the insti! 
water heater with a deep personal 
y 


Jeater,”’ he murmured beatifically, 
where you an’ Achilles goes part- 
“ cher.” 

mple it was after all!) He would 
y1e gas and leave the door slightly 
at the fumes would penetrate the 
‘en he would stretch comfortably 
yor and pretend to be overcome. 
vild rush back to see what was the 
« ad there he would be on the floor— 
» lack in the face, tha’s what.’’ He 
4s he visioned the excitement; the 
for an ambulance, the crowds. 
Heah’s where I corpses 


eparations for his temporary de- 
> beautifully simple. He divested 
4f one collar and one coat, turned 
<9 the least little bit and placed his 
7 full length on the floor. Now, in- 
}was at peace with the world. He 
| 3 eyes happily and waited. Here 
| supreme after the mental agonies 
-y had undergone in the chair of 
, yster. 
t) lie around and wait for nothing 
pn! A smile of pleasurable antici- 
: eased his lips. Mentally, he patted 
nm the back. He was a genius, no 
yout it. The average man would 
aelessly reconciled himself to the 
‘eand made a date with his favor- 
taker. Not so Achilles. He was a 
jin of resource. 
jmdered why his wife and her em- 
‘id not come to investigate. It 
mpossible that they could not smell 
i The pungent fumes assailed his 
‘trils most flagrantly. In fact he 
that his head was spinning a trifle. 
red to him that perhaps he had 
, ttooartistic—had carried verisimil- 
1) far. He decided to diminish the 


‘as. 
edtorise. But as he lifted his head 
¢: floor it spun crazily and the walls 
eathroom did a jazz dance. He at- 
t{. to move an arm; he commanded 
‘to move, but the arm refused to 
| I 
zed at his own helpless limbs. The 
ke of terror came when he opened 
‘o shriek for help and found that he 
i ble to call. 


) se,” she announced, “I smell gas.” 
oster sniffed. 


Je crossed his lips. 

afraid you is right, I hope.” 

struck her and she darted toward 
«’ of the shop, Obese in hot pursuit. 
*, gal, where is you goin’?”’ 

see what's happened to my hus- 


¥ER aie 
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“Ain’t nothin’ happened to that feller. 
An’ if it had, it woul’n’t of happened to no- 
body.” 

She whirled on him. 


“You lay off of Achilles. He’s my hus- | 
ban’ an’ I reckon I can save him fum bein’ | 


gassed to death if I want.” 

As they approached the bathroom there 
was no mistaking that the situation was 
serious. Both felt faint, and Azalea flung 
open the bathroom door. The foul air 
smote her forcibly. Slowly the air of the 
little room cleared. Azalea, frantic with 
fear at sight of her husband’s limp form, 
assumed charge of thesituation and snapped 
her orders so imperiously that Mr. Foster 
obeyed without question. 

They dragged the semiconscious figure to 
the front of the shop and propped him up 
by the open door, where the inrush of fresh 
air served to clear his head somewhat. 
There was no question that he was genu- 
inely overcome. Even Obese was frightened. 

‘““R-r-reckon us better call a ambulance,” 
he suggested. 

The keen wifely eyes of Azalea saw that Mr. 
Grimes was on the road to rapid recovery. 

“Never min’ no ambulance. Git me a 
taxi fum Acey Upshaw.” Achilles nodded 
heavy thick-tongued assent. 

“Uh-huh, taxi.” 

By the time the cab arrived Achilles was 
sufficiently recovered to understand that 
he had been on the threshold of the here- 
after. He understood also that all thought 
of his indebtedness to the massive barber 
had slipped temporarily from the mind of 
that individual. 

He allowed Obese to help him into the 
cab. Azalea climbed in beside him and 
ordered the driver to make the circle of 
Highland Avenue before carrying Achilles 
to his home. 

“Fresh air is what you needs, honey.” 

The cab turned southward, threaded 
through the maze of traffic on Highteenth 
Street, bumped across the L. & N. tracks 
and swung eventually by Five Points onto 
the long winding pavement of the city’s 
chief residential thoroughfare. 

The night was quiet and peaceful; the 
cool fresh air circulated through the cab 
and drove the final vestige of gas from the 
lungs of Mr. Achilles Grimes. That gentle- 
man lay blissfully in the arms of his wife. 
He feared to move or speak lest the magic 
spell be broken. It was only when she bent 
her face to his in token of surrender that he 
knew all was well. 

“Honey boy,” she crooned, “I suttinly 
thought yo’ life insurance was about to 
become due an’ payable.” 

An’ you is glad it ain’t, Azalea?” 

“Oh, Achilles ee 

A long silence, and then —— 

“‘Azalea!”’ 

“cc Yeh?” 

“Does us take that job together?” 

“We sho’ly does, sugarfoot.”’ 

“ An’ we ain’t never gwine git separated 
fum each other no mo’?” 


Insomnia Victim: “‘Couldn’t Do It! The Dang Fence Was Too High, the Sheep 


Couldn't Jump It!’’ 
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REEDOM from repairs or the need 

of sharpening makes PENNSYL- 
VANIA Quality Lawn Mowers the 
most economical in the long run. Their 
clean-cut work and ease of operation 
make it a pleasure to use them. 

Their unrivaled efficiency and dura- 
bility are due to self-sharpening, tool 
steel knife and blades and other structural 
features not found in any other mower. 

You can identify any PENNSYL- 
VANIA Quality Lawn Mower by the 
new STAYTITE Handle—“The Mark 
of a Good Mower.” 


At Hardware and Seed Stores 
Send for booklet 
“ How to Have a Fine Lawn”’ 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
1661 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia 


STAYTITE 
HANDLE _ 


— — = 


The new 


STAYTITE 
Handle 
identifies 
<P OvE 

quality 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Quality 
LAWN MOWERS 


You Never Know 
How Much Money You Can Make 


Until You Try! 


HERE’S an old saying —you’ve doubtless heard it— 
that ‘‘the more you have to do, the more you can 


do ” 


If you’ll think back a moment, you will recall 


many instances when it has proven true. You always 
seem able to do a little more. When that “‘little more”’ 
is easy, pleasant work which brings in many an extra 
dollar—well, there you have the reason why so many of 
our subscription representatives—busy men and women 
—are able to profit so easily with The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 


Country Gentleman. 
interest you? 


Doesn’t such an opportunity 
Of course it does. 


So Clip and Mail the Coupon 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me, without obligation, all the details of your cash offer. 


Name en 


Street or R. F. D. 


&, Town 


State 


Mr. Wilbur B. Chalmers of Canada works eight 
hours a day as a clerk, three hours a day as a 
musician in a theatre, and yet has made $5.50 ex- 
tra in one day as our representative. Of our plan, 
Mr. Chalmers says, ‘‘I have surprised myself in 
that it takes so little time to profit.” 
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Thermo 


KNITTE 


COATS & VESTS 


For work 
or play — 
indoors 
or 
outdoors 


Buy it now and wear 
it the year ’round. 


Thermo 
popularized 
the knitted 
coat in this 
country. 


You can 
get a snap- 
py, sporty 
looking 
Thermo or a conservative 
style in plain heather color. 


Thermocoatscontain noshoddy, 
they are made of virgin wool which 
insures added comfort and longer 
wearing qualities. 

Thermo coats are as fine as can 
be made here or abroad—wear one 
and see. They wash beautifully. 


Thermo.coats and vests are 
made right and priced right. If 
your retailer cannot supply you, 
write us. 

THERMO MILLS, Inc. 

345 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 


‘From Sheep's Back To Yours” 


For hiking 
golf 


motoring 


traveling 
radio 
work 
house coat 


No more coaxing 
unruly hair— 


LICWEVER dry and straggly your 
hair may be—however hard to 
control after washing—Stacomb will 
hold it just as you want it all day Jong. 


Without making your hair sticky, or 
drying it out, this delicate cream keeps 
it naturally smooth and lustrous—in 
place. 


Use Stacomb freely. It is actually ben- 
eficial, and tends to prevent dandruff. 
In jars and tubes (or the new Liquid 


Stacomb) at all drug and department 
stores. 


acc usear ore 


FREE OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-54 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free, a sample tube of Stacomb. 
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“Not never again.” 

“Golly!” 

Achilles was superlatively happy. He 
was pleased with life in general and himself 
in particular. Most especially was he de- 
lighted with the manner in which he had 
outwitted Obese Foster. 
chuckle agitated his slight frame. 

Azalea questioned, “What you laughin’ 
at, Achilles?” 

“*Somethin’.”’ 

“What?” 

Briefly and graphically Mr. Grimes 
sketched for her his recent predicament. He 
was laughing aloud by the:time he was 
finished, but on the wifely countenance was 
an expression of wide-eyed horror. 

“Y-you turned on that gas yo’ ownse’f?”’ 

“Yeh, sho’ly I did. I was desprit, not 
havin’ no money or nothin’ an’ Obese 
cravin’ to carve me.” He raised his head 
slightly and turned inquiring eyes upon 


A deep throaty , 
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her. “It’s funny, Azalea. Why don’t you 
laugh?” 

“Because there ain’t nothin’ to laugh at. 
You acted foolish an’ unnecessary, an’ you 
*’most died for doin’ it.’’ Pay 

“What you mean—foolish an’ unneces- 
sary? I di’n’t have no money an’ I owed 
Obese three dollars.’ 

She shook her head. 

“Tha’s the thing, Achilles. When you 
turned on that gas you didn’t owe Mistuh 
Foster nothin’.”’ : 

“Says which?” ‘ 

“You didn’t owe him a cent. Because I 
knowed when you went to take that bath 
somethin’ was wrong, an’ havin’ been yo’ 
wife fo’ sev’al yeahs, I guessed that you 
was broke.”’ 

Achilles experienced a sinking sensation. 

““An’ then?’’ he prompted. 

“Well, I didn’t want to see nothin’ hap- 
pen, sol paid Obese all what you owed him.” 


HOW SHOULD WE GANIZE 
OUR TIONAL AIR POWER? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


properly designed, particularly with a view 
to minimum requirements in number of per- 
sonnel, it is not so bad. It is possible to 


work out the capacity for supplies without | 


difficulty and it can be safely said that if 
properly designed, a sea endurance can be 
obtained which balances the fuel radius. 
These factors give a vessel which can keep 
the sea for long periods, cover long dis- 
tances and operate unsupported. 

Any valid criticism of war value seems to 
question the submarine’s powers of offense 
against surface war vessels. At present de- 
velopment we have seen. that they were 
powerful enough to lay mines secretly and 
where they liked; their guns, which during 
the war were only patched on, did effective 
work; while their torpedoes, husbanded for 
safe shots only, caused heavy losses in men- 
of-war. Aside from the direct results were 
the restrictions that their menace placed 
upon the Allies. It was a nuisance to have 
to zigzag, and so on. Escorting vessels used 
up a lot of our resources and energy; for in- 
stance, destroyers had to be specialized in 
armament and tactics at the expense of 
their value in the missions for which they 
were built. What the German submarines 
did against Allied men-of-war alone amply 
repaid them for their total effort. 

The direct offensive power of the sub- 
marine is still developing. A British boat 
carries a twelve-inch gun which operates 
successfully. It is easy to mount powerful 
guns up to eight inches or more and to pro- 
vide ammunition supply and fire control. 
Guns on submarines probably are only 
auxiliary weapons,.and underwater attack 
is still their main job. There are also said 
to be weapons other than torpedoes for at- 
tacking under water. These new weapons 
are mainly in the paper stage only; if suc- 
cessful they will surely destroy any ship 
built or building. It seems that a vast im- 
provement in offensive power—certainly 
all that needs to be added to present-day 
submarines—is practicable. 

Submarine officers think our next na- 
tional emergency will find them fighting on 


our most advanced front from the day hos- 
tilities begin. It is conceivable and proba- 
ble that there will be a long period of 
hostilities before any surface fleets come 
into action. The weaker surface fleet would 
certainly retreat to the protection of its air 
power in the radius of aircraft action of its 
own coast. The superior fleet menaced by 
submarines and long-distance aircraft could 
not long exist on the high seas and would be 
of little service there under such conditions. 
A fleet action in the old sense may never 
occur again. Undoubtedly submarines will 
be developed into aircraft carriers in addi- 
tion to their other uses. 

A modern organization of a country’s 
military power, therefore, indicates that 
aircraft will be used over both land and sea 
for combating hostile air forces, demolish- 
ing ships on the sea and important targets 
on the land. Submarines will be used in 
and on the seas for controlling sea lanes of 
communication and assisting air power. 
Armies will be used on land for insuring 
domestic tranquillity, holding operating 
bases for aircraft and seacraft and, in a last 
analysis, together with air power against 
hostile armies. What might be termed bat- 
tleship sea power is fading away. Only a 
few nations still maintain it. If an attempt 
is made to use it in future it will be so 
menaced by aircraft from above and sub- 
marines from underneath that it will be 
much more of a military liability than an 
asset. To this extent have the advent of 
air power and the use of submarines 
wrought a change in methods of war. In 
the future, therefore, surface navies based 
on battleships cannot be the arbiters of the 
communications over the ocean. 

The tremendous cost of these craft and 
their upkeep will be applied to more effi- 
cient and more modern methods of defense. 
Fighting airplanes can be built in produc- 
tion with their engines for $15,000 to 
$75,000; at an average of about $25,000. 
Therefore, so far as construction is con- 
cerned, at the price of a battleship and its 

(Continued on Page 216) 
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SHARPENS BLUNT BACK OF BLADE AS DEMONSTI| 


SELF -SHARPE 
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Turn thumb-screw a 
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On the day you 
write your /as rent check 


jy Gg you are counting the 
hours. Or maybe it is still 
just beyond reality. But some day 
your last rent check will have been 
written. You will be a landlord—a 
home owner. Then real life will 
begin—out where the grass is 
greener—where the air is sweeter 
—where there is space for a garden 
—where a glorious evening breeze 
a blows the curtains straight out, and - 
( Bull Frog Quartette sings you off to sleep. 
there are many things to be done first. There isa 
{n to select. There are plans to be made. 
\1 do not forget the charming entrance that 
1 so much—the graceful stairway, at omce a 
i and a beauty spot—the bookcases, 
i's, china closet, cupboard, cozy nook, to 
ithing of the doors and trim. These are 
ings in your plans—vital to the beauty 
mfort of your home; vital to your hap- 
Vital to your bank account. 
t let just “woodwork” creep into your 
ations. Be careful. Remember that 
a fixture. It cannot be easily 
nade over. Once in place, it is 
sostly to change. And whether 
dearer to you each day de- 


pends upon how careful you are in your selection. 
There is one safe way—one simple way—one way 
that gives you every assurance. Just specify “Morgan- 
Quality.” Insist that the woodwork in YOUR home 
bear the famous Morgan mark, like this MORGAN, on 
every piece. 2 
- Three generations have made 
‘woodwork a lifetime study. 

Morgan produces thousands of 

items for many thousands of 

home owners and builders. 

Morgan stands for “quality.” 

Morgan also stands for great 

factories, wonderful machinery, 

vast forests of timber and 
standardized” manufacturing methods which cut cost 
to a minimum. 

That is why Morgan Quality is so inex- 
pensive. 

Give attention to this item of woodwork. 
It often is the deciding factor in the ultimate 
beautyandcomfort of the home. Let the Morgan 
dealer help you. In the meantime it will pay 
you and maybe save you hundreds of dollars 
to have a copy of our famous book, “Building 
with Assurance.” Many thousands of home 
lovers recommend it. Read the description 
to the right and send for the prospectus. 
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Home Keeping Hearts 
are Hoppiest~MORGAN 
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~MORGAN~ QUALITY ~ 


y 
f STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


Morcan WoopvworKkK ORGANIZATION 
Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wis., New YorkCity 
Morcan Sasi & Door Company, Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio 
orcAN Mittwork Company, Baltimore, Md., Jersey City, N. J., Greensboro, N.C 


Look for this mark on every 
Morgan P. 
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Morgan Linen Case 
M575 


Before you 
build your 
new homeget 


SI's AAO page 
Master Book on Home 
Building 


“Building with Assurance,’ Second Edition, 
contains the information you need to help 
you cut costs, save time’ and avoid mistakes. 


“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE” 
indorsed by over 15,000 authorities 


This great book shows page after page of homes of all types in 
colors—with floor plans. The home illustrated above, for exam- 
ple, with complete floor plans, will be found on page 48. In 
addition, you get help on room arrangement, interior decoration, 
floor coverings, lighting, heating, plumbing, landscaping, etc. 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


“Building with Assurance” is not for general distribution. It is 
for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus tells all about it— 
shows beautiful homes in color, with floor plans. The prospectus 


is gladly sent to those who mail the coupon. 
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A. ha 
Address nearest office, Dept. N-3 
Morean Sasu & Door Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Morcan Mitwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Iama home lover, so please send me at once, copy 
of your beautiful prospectus which describes “Building with 
Assurance.” 


Name 


Address. 


Town == State— 
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T WILL PAY YOU to look for the 
Everlastik stamp, because a Garter 
‘Mnade With this webbing gives better 
service. * 
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grade’ fihe para tubber threads and\ 
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(Continued from Page 214) 
accessories—that is, $100,000,000—an ay- 
erage of 4000 airplanes can be built for the 
price of a battleship. The United States is 
now allowed a fleet of eighteen battleships. 
On this basis, 72,000 airplanes could be 
built. In any national emergency that we 
can visualize, the country certainly does 
not need more than 3000 or 4000 airplanes 
at the decisive point; these can be built 
and maintained for a relatively small pro- 
portional cost and still have great use in 
civil and commercial aviation in peacetime. 
The cost of the battleships and their acces- 
sories is not all. The navy yards cost tre- 
mendous amounts. In the United States 
and possessions there are about nineteen of 
these, whose value aggregates $1,300,000,- 
000.. The cost of upkeep and depreciation 
of these amounts to a vast annual sum. 
Into many of these navy yards a wounded 
battleship drawing forty feet of water cannot 
go, as there is not enough water on the sills 
of the dry docks. 

If the defense of the coast is intrusted to 
aircraft and the Navy’s coast-defense func- 
tions are modified, many of these stations 
can be dispensed with or changed. 

In order to carry on offensive operations 
a surface navy has to have tremendous 
naval stations and bases, thousands of 
miles away from their own country in some 
cases. These take the form of dry docks, 
fuel stations, oil and ammunition depots 
and shops which cost millions of dollars and 
are quite vulnerable to air attack. The 
amount of money and effort put into these 
might be applied to better use for aircraft 
and submarines. 


Constant Development Needed 


So far as land forces are concerned, air- 
planes will reduce the cost of coast fortifi- 
cations. As they are able to attack seacraft 
at long distances from the coast they not 
only will keep surface seacraft entirely 
away from cannon range of the coast but 
they will eliminate the necessity for many 
of the great seacoast cannon. Every time a 
large seacoast cannon is installed on its 
concrete foundation it costs half a million 
dollars. In the ten years preceding 1920, 
the United States expended about $1,800,- 
000,000 on coast defenses of different kinds. 
The present land system of fortifications 
has changed little from the system em- 
ployed during the Revolutionary War, 
which was to have all estuaries, ports or 
harbor entrances garnished with cannon so 
as to keep away all hostile surface ships. 
Part of the money and effort saved from 
some of these expenditures could be put 
into more mobile cannon to be used with an 
active army or into aircraft to keep the 
enemy away from the coast and frontiers. 
With a well-organized air force it is hard to 


| visualize how an enemy could gain a footing 


on land in a country such as the United 
States. 

Constant development must be kept up 
in civil and commercial aviation as well as 
in military aviation, and again accurate 
vision is required to see what will take place 
several years hence. The older services, 
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such as the Army and Navy, to which avia- 
tion was attached at first, were entirely in- 
capable of visualizing aviation’s progress, 
particularly in its civil and commercial ap- 
plication, which must work hand in hand 
with its military use. 

Another very important consideration is 
the budget. So long as the budget for the 
development of aircraft is prepared by the 
Army, Navy or other agency of the Govern- 
ment, aviation will be considered as an 
auxiliary and the requisite amount of 
money, as compared with the older serv- 
ices, will be subject to the final decision of 
personnel whose main duty is not aviation. 
This has resulted in an incomplete, ineffi- 
cient, and ultimately expensive system of 
appropriating money. 


Centralized Authority 


Of equal importance is the question of 
the personnél, of the people who have to 
act and actually fly in aviation. We now 
have an airgoing personnel as distinguished 
from a seagoing and landgoing class. In 
military aviation, in time of peace, the 
Air Service in the United States loses 
nearly half of the total number of deaths in 
the Army per year; in time of war the num- 
ber of casualties among the flying officers 
is proportionally great. We therefore need 
a system of training, education, reserves 
and replacements entirely different from 
that of the other services. 

As important as anything else is the plac- 
ing of one man in charge of aviation who 
can be held directly responsible for the 
aéronautical development of the whole 
country and, next, an air respresentative 
on councils of national defense who has 
equal power with that of the representatives 
of the Army and of the Navy. Not only 
does this give proper weight to aéronautics, 
both in peace and in war, but the Army and 
Navy have always, and will always, dead- 
lock upon certain issues where they have 
equal representation. The introduction of 
a third service would tend to break this. 
Eventually all military power of the Gov- 
ernment should be concentrated under a 
single department which would have con- 
trol over all national defense, no matter 
whether it be on land, on the sea or in the 
air. In this way overhead might be cut 
down, definite and complete missions as- 
signed to air, land and water forces, and a 
more thorough understanding of the na- 
tion’s needs would result. 

When the great nations considered these 
things and many others, they gradually be- 
gan changing their governmental organiza- 
tion to keep step with the progress of the 
time. England created\a separate air minis- 
try equal with the army and navy. This 
department handles all aviation matters— 
the central air force, the aviation assigned 
to the army and navy, civil aviation and 
commercial aviation. It maintains its air- 
ways, weather services, radia-control sta- 
tions, and subsidizes its passenger and 
cargo planes. One air man has charge of all 
of England’s air defenses. An air man sits 
in the Council of Imperial Defense. He has 
an equal voice with the representatives 
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from the army and the navy. It is probable 
that both the army and the navy will be 
under the air commander’s orders for the 
defense of the islands; certainly in the 
beginning of a campaign, as the paramount 
interest of the services in the event of an 
attack on the British Isles resides in the 
air. Later, if a campaign or war develops 
so that the army or the navy has the para- 
mount role, the supreme command would 
pass to the one which is the more interested. 
Wherever the air force can administer an 
occupied territory more economically and 
better than the army, such territory is 
turned over to it. For several years, now, 
England’s air force has had control and the 
complete administration of Mesopotamia. 

The British air force is composed of men 
who have complete confidence in the future 
of aviation and who can visualize what is 
going to happen and what aviation can do 
and should do, instead of what it cannot do 
and should not do, as the armies and navies 
were inclined to do when aviation was 
under them. The British air force has 
given excellent service to the army and has 
greatly improved the aéronautical equip- 
ment for the British navy. Its influence 
on the design of the latest capital ships of 
the British service has been marked. These 
are really great armored airplane carriers; 
their guns and their planes can probably 
destroy any other surface ships that now 
exist. It appears that they have made all 
the present battleships as obsolete as when 
the original Dreadnought appeared and 
made all the others obsolete. It is a matter 
of discussion now whether it would not be 
better to wipe out every battleship and 
begin all over again, putting one’s faith in 
entirely new developments which can com- 
pete with and be more efficient than these 
new carriers on the high seas. 


Aviation on the Continent 


France has preened her wings also. She 
has abandoned the construction of battle- 
ships, has constructed submarines and has 
developed the greatest air force in the 
world. She has a separate department of 
aviation. The actual fighting part of the 
air force still remains under the army, but 
the development of aviation is now in- 
trusted to a department. It is better than 
the old arrangement, but not so good as 
England’s organization, and there is strong 
agitation for an air ministry to control all 
air matters. 

Italy is organizing a separate department 
of aéronautics similar to that of England. 
Germany had a separate air service in 1916. 
Denmark has abandoned her army and 
navy and relies for protection on her air 
force and police. Sweden has a separate air 
service and is concentrating her power on the 
development of the air. Japan is diving 
into the aviation pool as deeply as possible. 
She still hes an inefficient organization but 
is consolidating her aviation activities more 
and more. Russia is developing her air 
power uud has a single department of na- 
tional defense. 
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America still hesitates to consolidate her 
aéronautical activities, but the question is 
becoming more important every day, and 
the’ more it is investigated the more ap- 
parent is its necessity. The only American 
mission consisting of representatives from 
civil life, the Army, the Navy, the Council 
of National Defense, leaders in the aéronau- 
tical industry and headed by the Assistant 
Secretary of War, that ever made a careful 
study of this matter, reported as follows to 
the Secretary of War on July 19, 1919: 


“To the Secretary of War. 

_ “Sir: In accordance with your instruc- 
tions, the American Aviation Mission 
visited France, Italy and England. It was 
able to confer with various ministers of 
these Governments, ranking Army and 
Navy commanders, and the foremost air- 
craft manufacturers.” 


Recommendations 


“A thorough study and investigation 
were made by your Mission of all forms of 
organization, production and development. 
As a result of these studies your Mission 
desires to emphasize the universal opinion 
of its members that immediate action is 
necessary to safeguard the air interests of 
the United States, to preserve for the Gov- 
ernment some benefit of the great aviation 
expenditures made during the period of the 
war, and to prevent a vitally necessary in- 
dustry from entirely disappearing. Ninety 
per cent of the industry created during the 
war has been liquidated. Unless some defi- 
nite policy is adopted by the Government, 
it is Inevitable that the remaining ten per 
cent will also disappear. 

“Tn placing this matter before you the 
subject falls into three important heads: 


“1. General organization; 
“2. Development, commercial; 
“*3. Development, technical. 


“1. GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


“The findings of the American Aviation | 
Mission and its recommendations are sub- | 
mitted after a careful review of the situa- | 


tion in the allied countries mentioned, but 
always keeping in mind the situation in the 
United States. Under the above sub-heads 
the results of these investigations are pre- 
sented to you, which, in the opinion of the 


Mission, demand the most earnest and | 


immediate consideration along the broadest 
lines, with a view to establishing some fixed 
policy which will save the aircraft situation 


in the United States and give the United | 


States an equal place with the great powers 
of Europe in this great new commercial 
development. 

“The American Aviation Mission there- 
fore recommends the concentration of the 
air activities of the United States, military, 
naval and civilian, within the direction of a 
single Government agency created for the 
purpose, co-equal in importance with the 
Departments of War, Navy and of Com- 
merce, to be called in this report, for the 
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purposes of identification, the National Air 
Service. 

“Tn making the above recommendations, 
the following views and data of the Mission 
are presented: 

“Visits were made by the Mission to 
England, France, Italy, and conferences 
have been held with those largely respon- 
sible for the successful prosecution of the 
war and especially with those men most 
experienced in the aérial development 
within those countries. Among others, in- 
terviews have been had with: 

“FRANCE: Maréchal Foch, Com- 
mandant-en-Chef des Armées Alliées; An- 
dré Tardieu, Ministre des Affaires Franco- 
Américaines; Général M. Duval, Chef de 
Service de |’Aéronautique; Jacques Du- 
mesnil, Député, formerly Sous-Secrétaire 
de l’Aéronautique; M. Loucheur, Président 
du Conseil de Guerre, now Minister of Re- 
construction; Daniel Vincent, Député, 
formerly Sous-Secrétaire de l’Aviation; 
Gaston Minier, Député, Chef du Comité 
Aéronautique au Sénat; and Major d’Ai- 
guillon, of the Commission Interminis- 
terielle de l’Aviation Civile. 

“ENGLAND: Honorable Winston 
Churchill, M.P., Secretary of State for War 
and Secretary of State for Air; Field Mar- 
shal Sir Douglas Haig, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army; Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, R.N., Admiral of the Fleet; 
Major General Right Hon. J. E. B. Seely, 
Under Secretary of State for Air; Major 
General Hugh M. Trenchard, Chief of Air 
Staff, Royal Air Force; Major General 
EK. L. Ellington, Director General, Supply 
and Research, Royal Air Force; Major 
General Sir Frederick H. Sykes, Controller 
General Civil Aviation, Royal Air Force; 
Sir W.A. Robinson, Secretary, Air Ministry; 
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and Major General Sir W. S. Brancker, 
Royal Air Force, now with the Aircraft 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

“ITALY: G. Grassi, Chief of the Italian 
Aviation in Paris; Colonel Guidoni, Italian 
Foreign Aéronautical Mission; Admiral 
Orsini, Chief of Italian Naval Aviation; 
Colonel Crocco, Chief of the Technical Bu- 
reau; and Signor Conti, Secretary of State 
for Aviation. 

“In all countries visited, and in the 
minds of all persons met in conference, ap- 
pears an extraordinary similarity in con- 
dition and in conclusions drawn from the 
experiences of the five difficult years of 
mistake and achievement in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Perhaps no stronger or 
more simple presentation of the regard in 
which the future of aviation is held in 
allied countries can be given than by quota- 
tion from two letters of M. Clemenceau, 
copies of which were obtained in France. 
The first is addressed to the President of 
the United States, urging upon him the 
immediate consideration of matters aéro- 
nautical and in connection with the Peace 
Conference. The second is addressed to the 
President of the Republic of France, sub- 
mitting the draft of a decree creating a 
separate department of Aéronautics placed 
transitorily under the Ministry of War—an 
intermediate step possible without legisla- 
tion and looking to the early creation of an 
Independent Ministry of the Air.” 

Those interested in the future of the 
country, not only from a national-defense 
standpoint but from a civil, commercial 
and economic one as well, should study this 
matter carefully, because air power has not 
only come to stay but is, and will be, a 
dominating factor in the world’s develop- 
ment. 
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THE middle of 1920 Terrance Hobbs 
n to understand women. He knew 
t would happen when he got home. 
hough he had a good job in a box factory 
d in his money regularly, he knew it 
€ no difference. Terrance was scarcely more than a boy then, but he had 
eady that nothing made any difference when it came to women. 

d all go around and around again. There would be words, so quick that he 
rer follow. His head would buzz with them. They would grate across his 
ce, and then they would reach the point where reproaches always ended— 
A, school days, wasted opportunities. Terrance had discovered, though he had 
long ago, he had never really left it. Try as he might, it was always cropping 
Mories and reproaches, and there were always women, and women were 
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tting dark. There was a dusky haze over New York’s East Side, and lights 
he in the windows of endless blocklike tenements. Terrance knew that his 

would have the light on above the kitchen stove, and Terrance guessed 
unt Bridget would guess. It required no jig-saw puzzle artist to put two and 
, for Terrance’s face was its own journal of current history. The stormy 

ms of his red thatched hair, the bulbous appearance of his nose, the partial 
#t One eye and the baleful gleam in the other, each suggested that Terrance had 
1 nailing boxes all the afternoon. 
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oe cal 
and Where Men are Lost Like Driftwood and Wander From Tide to Tide 


“Ah, now, you lazy young swipe!” said Aunt 
Bridget, stepping from beside the kitchen stove. 
“Terrance, have you been fightin’ again?”’ 

It was like women. They always jumped at 
things before Terrance could get his breath. The 
explanation he had thought of—the story of a board snapping into his eye as he worked, 
and glancing off his nose—had seemed all right until Aunt Bridget spoke, but it crumpled 
beneath Aunt Bridget’s glance and vanished into sickly awkwardness. 

“You win,” said Terrance gloomily. ‘Sure, I’ve been fightin’ again.” 

“Not with Martin McCloy!” 

Terrance pulled off his cap and twisted it between his heavy fingers. 

“Sure,” said Terrance with a deep sigh. ‘Don’t you ever know without askin’? 
Who should I be fightin’ with now but Martin McCloy?” 

He had grown six inches in the past two years. Though he was young still, he could 
chin himself with one hand, but it did not help him then. Nothing helped when it came 
to women. They kept at him just the same, asking questions, getting his mind mixed 
up—young sharp ones like Minnie and old sour ones like Aunt Bridget. It made no 
difference which. 

“You and Martin fightin’ right in the middle of the week, you say?” shrieked Aunt 
Bridget. ‘‘Where’s your sense of decency? Answer me, where is it?” 

That was the way with women, always shooting questions that never had an answer. 
Once it used to be the capital of Peru they asked about, and what was the population 
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of Augusta, Maine; but it made no difference what they 
asked. It was always something to tax the mind. 

“Haven’t I always been tellin’ you?” expostulated Ter- 
rance. “There’s just some things that happens. When I 
see Martin and Martin sees me, the same thing always 
happens. It always has happened. Why shouldn’t a feller 
fight when he wants to?” 

“Wants to?’ cried Aunt Bridget shrilly. ‘“Ain’t you 
always wantin’ to and always been wantin’ to? Now who’d 
of thought, with your father a little timid man, like, and 
your mother gentle just like me Ah, they should be 
thankful they’re in heaven, like, and not here to see the 
likes of you!” 

“Tt just happens,” expostulated Terrance. 
go startin’ yellin’.” 

“And all the neighbors talkin’,”’ 
Bridget. ‘Ah, the scandal of it!” 

“Then why don’t Martin keep out of my way then?” 
demanded Terrance. ‘‘That’s all he’s got to do!” 

‘“‘They’re sayin’,”’ wailed Aunt Bridget, ‘that boys must 
be boys, but you two boys was divils! Haven’t I done 
right by you?—after strugglin’ for you—that’s 
been me—after givin’ you clothes! After sendin’ 
you to school!” 

“Don’t!” cried Terrance. ‘‘For the love of 
Mike, don’t go talkin’ school again, when it’s 
been years since I was chucked out of school!’ 

““School!’’ shrieked Aunt Bridget. ‘‘Educa- 
tion! Look what comes of education!” 

Terrance’s single eye grew round. His shoul- 
ders strained at his battered working coat. 

‘““There’s one thing!’’ he cried back. “‘I may 
be a bonehead, but you remember this— Martin 
was a bonehead too!” 

“So!” cried Aunt Bridget. ‘‘That’s what 
comes! That’s your gratitude! Now you listen 
to me—listen!”’ 

Up to then it had been like all other scenes, 
but that evening Terrance saw a difference. 

“You come back here lookin’ like this again— 
you and Martin have one more fight—an’ 

I throw you out of here for good, if you are 
your mother’s son!”’ 

Terrance put a heavy hand against his 
forehead. Something told him he was at 
the parting of the ways that night. He 
could see the road he had traveled, and 
curiously enough, it led, like other roads, 
back to the schoolhouse door. 

“‘Aunt,’”’ said Terrance sadly, ‘it’s too 
late to stop us now. When I see Martin 
and Martin sees me, we'll both be at it. 
Don’t you see? We’ve been fighting too 
long to stop.” Terrance rubbed his fore- 
head again ina puzzled sort of way. “‘Fight- 
ing? Why, we started fighting in the eighth 
grade! And say, maybe we’ve forgotten 
all we learned, but there’s one thing we 
haven’t forgot!” 

Terrance wasright. Though his feet had 
changed from sixes to twelves and the eighth 
grade was years back, he remembered how 
it started. 


“Now don’t 


continued Aunt 


II 


TILL, like a ragged beggar sunning, 

School 37A sits by its road to the world, 
staring through its fire escapes at the drays 
and the trucks that roll by it. It is old, as 
New York buildings go. It was old when 
Terrance went there. Yet though the drays and trucks roll 
by and the East Side shoulders past, hastening toward a 
million mortal endings, a vague sense of beginnings sur- 
rounds School 37A, as it stands in its polyglot battered 
street—thousands of beginnings, and never yet an end. 

Doubtless of a morning, up on the third floor, the eighth- 
grade grammar class still begins, and the teacher still picks 
up her book and arranges the boys and girls in a straggling, 
restless row, just as she did when Terrance’s troubles 
started. The children, the faces, the shuffling feet have 
been wholly unaltered by time. At first glance there seems 
only a single difference from the way it used to be. Minnie 
Katsfuss is no longer with the class, and neither is Ter- 
rance Hobbs, nor young Martin McCloy. 

But back in 1910 they were there, standing in that row. 
It was graven in Terrance’s memory. Minnie was a lissom 
little girl in those days, with pretty dark eyes, as soft as the 
eyes of some furtive creature that wanders in the dark, and 
with a long braid of shiny black hair that dangled across 
her shoulder. Terrance and Martin were growing fast, so 
that their wrists hung far out of their jackets and their 
shoulders made gaps in the seams. As they stood side by 
side, Terrance’s red head and Martin’s dark one were ex- 
actly of a height. When each cast sideward glances at the 
other, Martin’s gray eyes were in absolute line with Ter- 
rance’s blue ones. They were almost exactly alike, both in 
build and in mental stamina. 

Terrance and Martin stared at their teacher with frank 
distaste on that long-distant day. She was going through 
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one of those sissy rites, designed to make the strongest 
awkward. Teacher was reading a poem, a sentimental 
school-child poem: 


“ Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sleeping i 


Teacher read the lines without great enthusiasm, for he 
had been through them many times. Each March the 
eighth grade reached Whittier’s verses in The Mother 
Tongue, absorbed them, and turned the page: 


“ Around it still the sumacs grow 
And blackberry vines are creeping —— 


” 


“Is That So?’’? Terrance Thrust His Head Forward, 


Stirred by Another Passion. ‘‘He Said That, Did He?”’ 

The teacher’s name was Miss Fewkes, and some of the 
children, not including Terrance, loved their teacher, but 
only temporarily. Her memory soon was to fade away, 
like the memories of all the Miss Fewkeses we all of us used 
to know. 

“Terrance, 
that poem?” 

That was the way with women, always asking questions. 
Terrance’s lips parted and his blue eyes grew blank. Then, 
as always, his mind gave a goaded jump and trembled in 
its persecution. All that he could do was thrust a slightly 
abraded knuckle against his left eye, in the hope, ap- 
parently, that the displacement of his eyeball might cause 
his brain to function. 

“There,” said Miss Fewkes wearily, yet with a gleam of 
scholastic justice in her eye, ‘‘that will do. It won’t help 
you to put out your eye, Terrance. Go to the foot of the 
class.” 

There was a subdued tittering, and Terrance’s cheeks 
grew red beneath the sound. He felt a violent jab at his 
ribs. It was Martin McCloy, and Martin McCloy was 


” 


said Miss Fewkes, ‘‘can you paraphrase 


snickering with the rest. Terrance would not have minded” 


ordinarily, but it was the climax of many things. 


March 21, 
“Terrance, did you hear me?”’ chimed in Miss Fe 
““Go to the foot of the class. Let all the children ge 
go. Now, Martin, it’s your turn. Can you paray 
that poem? I mean, can you tell us what it’s about 

The injustice of a heartless world made Terrance r 
eye again. It was like women, he often thought 
ward. Because Martin had gray eyes and handsome 
she gave him an extra chance. “ Martin,” said MissF 
gently, ‘“you mustn’t be frightened.” 

Terrance’s eyes smarted and his breath came fast, 
back in those days all the girls liked Martin McCloy 
way Martin smiled at Miss Fewkes, carelessly, debor 
was like a prince who takes his due. 

“Me frightened?” said Martin. 
no; but how’s a feller to know w 
poem’s about anything?” 

For one happy second Terrance th 
that Martin would catch it after ; 
such a thing, but Terrance was wror 
was the feminine equation again. 

“Oh, Martin!” said Miss Fewke 
told you I’d always explain the lesson 
came to me after school. Now liste 
fully, Martin, and Minnie will tel 
won’t you, Minnie?” 

She did not send Martin to the f 
the class, nor did she even look in tl 
rection. She never guessed what sk 
wrought; she never saw the pain an 
in Terrance’s wide eyes. She saw } 
Katsfuss hesitate, and that was all 
Fewkes ever knew of the beginnin 
human comedy. 

“‘Minnie,” said Miss Fewkes, “yt 
you waiting for?” 4 

“Nothing, ma’am,” said Minnie, 
one knew that Minnie was waiting b 
she saw an old poem in the present. 
school is by the road, see? That's wi 
poem says.’ Minnie’s high soft 
soared upward, almost like a living 
above the group in the eighth-grade 
“The school’s still there, but the kid 
go there no more.’ 

“Any more,” said Miss Fewke 

“Any more, but the kids ust 
there was one feller who hac 
see?” 

“He didn’t have a girl, Mini 
was just a boy and girl—not “g 

“Well,” said Minnie, “if he 
ought to of had, because she 
see?” 7 

“Not ‘fell for him,’” said 
“Was fond of him, you mean.’ 

“Sure,” agreed Minnie gently, 
of the guy.’ 

“The boy,” 

“The boy. An’ when this 
and the teacher handed him 
him down, and the goil got th 
why, after school was out, 
up to him, see? And she 


gested. a ae Minnie, it 
a long time ago—and ‘girl,’ not 
“She said to him ——” said Minnie, and 
that she was telling what the poem was about 
into the poem itself: 


“«T’m sorry that I spelt th’ wwoid 
“The ‘word,’ Minnie,” said Miss Fewkes. a 


“*T hate to go above you, q 
Because’—the brown eyes lower fell- 
‘Because, you see, I love you.’” ~~ 


As Minnie finished there came a pause. 
concerting. Minnie was actually blushing so 
boneheads in the class could notice. Ma 
consciously at his toes and Terrance rubbed 

“You told it very nicely, Minnie,” saic 
““You can move up one place. Are there an 

Down at the foot of the class Terrance’s 
a warrior’s arm above a stricken field. 

“T got a question.!” His voice was choked, 
““Why don’t you send that other bonehead toll : 
me? Don’t‘he belong here too?” 

“Terrance!’”? cried Miss Fewkes. 

“Why should I get all the rough stuff? | 
pick on me?” 

But Miss Fewkes’ voice, like the voice o 
umphant above the storm. ’ 

“Be quiet, Terrance! Stop it, Terrance, or 
superintendent in!”’ ae 

And Terrance stopped it. The silence 0 oy 
eighth grade made him also silent. He was 4 
hostile place where justice would never be done. | 


n the granite steps, out into the street with its 
jr sounds and smells, the children came that after- 
yave after wave of children. School 37A let out, as 
‘lit technically. It let out energy; it let out noise; 
ut pent-up words and feelings; and it let out Ter- 
n its own good time, but Terrance did not know 
7 he was out or in. Anger had caught him in its 
d swayed his soul in a savage dance, until a soft 
yice beside him brought him to the world again. 
srance!”’ 
is Minnie. She had been running after him and she 
up with him at last. 
‘rance, ain’t you goin’ to speak to me? Terrance, 
ry that I answered right, an’ that you got sent down.” 
dity and sympathy answering sympathy reddened 
ze’s cheeks so that it was an effort to speak to her 
r, as one should speak to little girls. 
what’s the good in you bein’ sorry? It don’t help.” 
; just the same, I’m sorry.’’ Minnie hesitated and 
at the muddy street. ‘‘Because—because it’s like 
m Bees = 292 
y, you: 
icous and discordant voice interrupted them. Yet 
‘ance it was a welcome sound. 
' Martin, you frighten me!” cried Minnie, and 
_tittered nervously, as schoolgirls will. 
» was who it was, Martin McCloy, with his cap 
over his eyes. 
y!” said Martin, disregarding Minnie, as one should 
rd a little girl. ‘“‘What are you talkin’ to her for? 
she sayin’?”’ 
ance took a step nearer Martin and looked him in 
. “And what’s that to you, what’s she sayin’? She 
e’s sorry she answered right when I didn’t, and it’s 
‘your business, see?”’ 
in McCloy moved closer to Terrance. 
ry for you?” he said. ‘Don’t make me laugh! 
wry for me—that’s who!” 
at!” cried Minnie. “Don’t! I’m sorry for you 


en I say she’s sorry for me,” said Terrance, ‘I 
” 


hat so?”’ said Martin. 
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And then, in a frank burst of mutual accord, Terrance 
and Martin both cast aside the subtleties of speech and left 
the devious channels of articulation. Terrance poked 
Martin a swift one in the eye and for once that day Martin 
knew the answer. Martin tossed over a left cross to the 
nose and both the boys were at it. They might have been 
boneheads up the steps at school, but they looked like 
infant prodigies out there on the sidewalk. 

“Cheese it! The cop!” went up the cry; but what were 
cops to them? They were at a beginning which no cop 
could ever end, a beginning of dancing feet and flying 
hands which continued through the years. It was nine 
years back, but Terrance could recall each word and blow, 
even while he sat in his Aunt Bridget’s kitchen. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘We started in the eighth grade, aunt, 
and we’ve been going ever since.” 


qr 


fers he was right. He and Martin had fought too 
often to stop at Aunt Bridget’s word. There was Ter- 
rance, sitting in a chair that creaked beneath his weight, 
his body growing fourfold since School 37A and his hands 
the size of sledges, and yet it did not seem so long ago. 

“Sure, it’s you who keeps on fighting.’’ Aunt Bridget’s 
voice brought him to the present. ‘‘ Martin has more sense 
now, he’s such a handsome boy.” 

In the warped mirror in front of him Terrance could see 
his face, and it was the same face still, freckled and square 
of jaw, and Minnie was just the same, as slender as a lamp- 
post on the Avenue, with hair that shone like asphalt on a 
rainy night. And Martin McCloy—what was it Aunt 
Bridget was saying ?—that he was such a handsome boy! 

“Such a handsome boy!” Aunt Bridget continued. 
“You should be ashamed of puttin’ your ugly face into his 
affairs. You fightin’ for a girl! What’s the sense in you 
fightin’ for a girl after she sees Martin?” 

Terrance blinked his one good eye and got slowly to his 
feet. It was like women again, talking without reason, al- 
ways going on. Though he had heard it often before, it got 
peculiarly on his nerves that night. 

“And what would she see in Martin?” he demanded. 
““Ain’t he a bonehead too? He never did better’n me in 
school—nor since.” 
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“‘ Aw, shut up, will you?’’ Aunt Bridget’s voice was shrill 
again. ‘‘No girl would look at the likes of you when there’s 
a handsome boy like Martin!” 

Terrance snatched up his hat and jammed it on his head. 
His head was whirling as it always did when he spoke to 
women, but more rapidly. Something in Aunt Bridget at 
last had worn his patience thin. 

“Take off your hat!” shrieked Aunt Bridget. 
think I’m finished talking?’ 

“Finished?” Terrance stepped toward the door, and for 
the first time in his life forgot who he was and who Aunt 
Bridget was. ‘“‘Yes, you have finished. I’m getting 
through—I’m going.” 

“Goin’?”’ echoed Aunt Bridget. ‘Goin’ where?” 

Terrance turned from the door to answer, and the elec- 
tric light above the stove made the shadow of his shoulders 
dance fitfully against the panels. 

“T’ve been listening to you. I’m ugly, am I? Well, I’m 
going to ask Minnie. I can’t stand this any longer. I’llask 
her now which of us she likes best—me or Martin McCloy. 
I’m tired—I’m through! She—she’s as good as said she 
loved me once. I’m goin’ to ask her now!” 

“And what if it’s Martin she likes?’’ demanded Aunt 
Bridget. ‘Sure it will be Martin!” 

“Then I’ll go out and find Martin.”” Terrance clenched 
his fist and threw back his head. 

“Ah!” cried Aunt Bridget. ‘‘Now there’s the noble 
boy! Find him, then, and shake his hand!”’ 

“Shake his hand!”’ The incredulity in Terrance’s voice 
made it sound like distant thunder. ‘‘Shake his hand? 
Shake the teeth out of him, you mean!”’ 

For once Aunt Bridget herself lost her voice. It dropped 
and wavered. 

“Ah, you young devil!’’ she whispered. ‘“‘You young, 
indecent devil!” 

“Yes, shake the teeth out of him!’”’ Terrance had not 
heard her. ‘‘I always fought everyone who loved Minnie 
since I was nine years old, and I’ll keep right on fightin’ 
”em now. No matter whether she loves me or not—what do 
I care? A feller can always fight.” 

‘An’ you won’t be livin’ here when you do it!”’ Aunt 
Bridget’s voice was clear again. ‘‘Don’t you be forgettin’!”’ 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Terrance Stepped Forward. 


It Was the Life Once More to See Martin Standing There 


HE United 
States is tech- 
nically su- 


preme in the air. 
Aviation was born 
here and we hold 
more than two- 
thirds of the 
world’s air rec- 
ords. American 
pilots first flew 
across the Atlantic 
on American wings 
driven by Amer- 
ican motors. Other 
American pilots in 
American planes 
first flew around 
the world, and the 
performance of 
these planes never 
has been remotely 
approached by the 
machines of an- 
other country. 

The United 
States Post Office 
Department is op- 
erating much the 
longest and most 
successful air serv- 
ice in the world 
between New York 
and San Francisco, 
and the first and 
only regularly 
flown night airway 
in history. 

The American 
eagle screams, but 
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in the words of Mr. Goldberg, “‘it doesn’t mean anything.” 

When the French undersecretary of state for air was 
told that an American pilot in an American plane again 
had set a new world’s speed record with a gait of nearly 
five miles a minute, he said, “‘Records? Yes, but they are 
a mere facade; back of them there is nothing.” 


All Front and No Back? 


E HAVE the records, but we can’t fight with records. 
We haven’t the planes, nor the men to fly, build and 
groom them, nor have we the means of getting these 


things quickly in case of war. 


Technically supreme, we actually are fourth or fifth— 
sixth, Admiral Moffett estimates. We have an inadequate 
air defense. We have a sickly aircraft industry. Of com- 
mercial aviation, upon which all serious wartime effort 
must be grounded, we have precisely nothing. 


Yet the Government, as few out- 
side of Washington realize, has spent 
on aviation since July 1, 1919, $433,- 
000,000 and some odd hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. This is not far 
from being as much as we spent for 
aircraft during the war. That war- 
time effort popularly is supposed to 
have been a scandal and admittedly 
was a muddle, yet for our war money 
we got nearly 14,000 planes, 42,000 
engines, an industry that on an eight- 
hour day was turning out planes at 
the rate of 12,000 a year and motors 
at 24,000 a year, as of Armistice Day; 
and finally a great fighting organiza- 
tion that would have swept Germany 
out of the air in another year. We 
could not recover this position in less 
then eighteen months. 

We have to show for the $86,000,- 
000 a year we have spent on aviation 
since the war a relative handful of 
aircraft—and records. We can well 
be proud of those records, but in 
themselves they have no more sub- 
stance than a movie set on a Holly- 
wood lot. 

Our postwar aviation millions have 
been spent honestly, if not always in- 
telligently. For this no one and every- 
one is to blame. Partly it has been 
due to the fact that the airplane has 
been changing and improving almost 
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as rapidly as radio during the same six years. Principally, 
it has been due to our lack of a national air policy. 

Without exception, civil or military, here or abroad, 
everyone is agreed that until aircraft are put to work to 
earn their daily bread there ean be no aircraft industry, 
and without an industry there can be no genuine pre- 
paredness for war. 

What sort of air defense we should make in war would 
depend entirely upon the reserves of machines, pilots, 
ground personnel and factories maintained in peace by com- 
mercial flying. We have no such reserve except the air 
mail and a few manufacturers, most of whom are literally 
hanging on by their eyelids. Nor shall we have under the 
present state of affairs. 

Having no air policy, we have turned all but a few mil- 
lions of this $483,000,000 over to the Army and Navy. 
Both services subscribe heartily to the theory that air 
power is grounded upon commercial aviation, but as their 
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in the Prairie Country 


As for records, we should have them. We have the 
wealth, the man power, the inventive genius and the tech- 
nical resources. What is more, we are at an enormous 
geographical advantage over Europe. Invasion by air still 
is asort of H. G. Wells pseudoscientific shocker for Sunday 
afternoon reading with us. Europe, with most of its capi- 
tals within a few hours’ air dash of one another, hasn’t 
dared to give much time or money to the experimentation 
that brings records. Not knowing when the storm might 
break, nor from what quarter, the nations across the At- 
lantic have built planes—as many and rapidly as they 
could for the money they had. Only one—France—has 
achieved such a supremacy that it could afford to joust 
with us at records. Recently she has retaken the altitude 
and several speed marks from us. 

Having the planes, Europe has endeavored to put as 
many as possible to work for their daily bread. That con- 
tinent is a checkerboard of commercial airways, all sub- 
sidized, all thinly disguised war auxiliaries, and none, at 
latest reports, making money. There are nine services 
daily across the Channel from London, conducted by Brit- 
ish, French, Dutch and German companies—and patron- 
ized chiefly by Americans. But here, again, Europe is at 
a great geographical disadvantage. The airplane thrives 
on distance. The original postal service between New York 
and Washington was suspended because the advantage of 
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the plane over the railway was not impor- 
tant for a distance of 200-odd miles. Air 
ports usually lie at some distance from 
the cities they serve, and the time lost in 
traveling to and from the points of em- 
barkation may offset the saving over the 
railroad schedule on ashort run. Except 
in Russia, an airplane in Europe cannot 
travel much farther than 200 miles on a 
line without leaving its homeland and get- 
ting into a tangle of customhouses and 
other international annoyances. The fact 
that the subsidized services of Europe 
have not paid dividends is no criterion of 
what commercial aircraft can do in this 
nation of magnificent distances and time 
worshipers. 


Costly Methods 


Wns layman has been hopelessly be- 
fogged about aviation since the war, if 
he has thought of it at all except when he 
has read a new casualty report in his 
newspaper. Even Congress, after much 
painstaking, intelligent study by com- 
mittees, has not yet been able to make 
up its mind. And so, under the leader- 
ship of the Army and Navy, we have gone 
on thinking of aircraft as instruments of 
war rather than as the newest vehicles of 
commerce, and of the aircraft industry as of so many muni- 
tion plants. Our policy, as far as we have had one, has been 
that of making it profitable for the manufacturer to build 
aircraft instead of making it profitable for the public to 
use aircraft. We. have put our transmission on our front 
wheels and our steering rod on the hind wheels. 

The industry, having to look to the Army and Navy for 
its living, has come to think of itself as a munitions enter- 
prise. It was war-born. When the war ended, the auto- 
mobile, furniture and like plants that had joined in the 
emergency effort withdrew and took their profits with 
them. Of the real manufacturers, many have failed and 
liquidated. The eighteen-odd plants existing today live 
from government contract to government contract, with - 
two possible exceptions, usually shutting down between 
hand-outs. Contracts are let by the ruinous competitive 
bidding method, with no recognition of property rights in 
design. Both services maintain plants of their own, the 
Army at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio; the Navy at League 
Island, Philadelphia, and compete directly with the private 
manufacturers. Designs are revised freely during construc- 
tion. The manufacturer must equip himself with costly 
and intricate jigs and tools for special military engineering. 
His plant is overrun with government inspectors, and the 
costs mount up. Forty to fifty thousand dollars is no price 
to pay for an army or navy plane, even after it gets into 

production, while 
original costs for 
specimen ships 
have run far be- 
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PaRIs, Jan. 28, 1918. 

VER since we arrived 

r | in France there has 

been the constant de- 

sire of the French to mother us in the matter of training. 

Our First Division suffered from this for months, absorbing 

nothing but defensive warfare from them, whereas only 

offensive warfare ever wins a war. Conference after confer- 

ence has been held with various French authorities. Time 

after time the matter has been considered settled by us, 
only to reappear in some other form. 

The question was thought to be settled before the House 
party came over, but after they left it developed that 
General Pétain still adhered to his original ideas, notwith- 
standing his apparent acquiescence in General Pershing’s 
views, and that he had not thought it improper to give 
Colonel House the impres- 
sion that according to his 
ideas our training was not 
proceeding as it should. 
Thiswas carried toAmerica 
asan evidence that we were 
not in accord with our 
Allies; and synchronizing 
as it did with all the flub- 
dub about the Supreme 
Interallied Council, it was 
made to appear as but an- 
other evidence that sol- 
diers cannot get along with 
one another, and thence to 
the easy Lloyd George rea- 
soning that politicians 
ought to run the war. 

The French Prime Min- 
ister, Monsieur Clemen- 
ceau, now a very old man, 
but yet vigorous in mind, 
was once a school-teacher 
in New England, and is 
supposed to know the pe- 
culiar but amusing and 
sometimes efficient ways of 
the Americans. His per- 
sonal manner is described 
as very direct and frank. 
Some months of perfectly 
direct and frank inter- 
course with some French- 
men, however, has shown 
us that when most direct 
and frank they are some- 
times making mental res- 
ervations differing fromthe 
openness turned out for 
American consumption. 
So it probably was with the 
old Prime Minister. After 
the most frank and open 
conference with General Pershing, he listened to General 
Pétain’s accounts of their differing opinions, and with no 
warrant of military knowledge to justify him in taking sides, 
he sent a cablegram to Jusserand in Washington to the 
effect that Pershing and Pétain could not get along. 

The question just then at issue was Pétain’s insistence 
that. we should take our regiments and incorporate them in 
French divisions, speaking, of course, a different language, 
with no opportunity thereby to train the brigade and 
division commanders; and incidentally to be in said 
French divisions if by chance our friends the Germans 
should suddenly launch their long-advertised heavy offen- 
sive on the western front. A French officer assured me 
that though ostensibly training was the object in General 
Pétain’s mind, what he really wished to do was to reén- 
force his depleted divisions with American regiments. The 
loss of our national identity in the war, the absence of 
training to our higher command meant nothing to him. 
Incidentally, a cablegram from the War Department indi- 
cated a visit from Jusserand and that he had imparted 
Clemenceau’s view as to the incompatibility of Pétain and 
Pershing. 

General Pershing, direct, simple and frank, addressed a 
note to the Prime Minister telling him that he had given 
a wrong impression in Washington, and he suggested 
that differences had better be fought out here. It was a 
rather daring note from a foreign general to the head of the 
French Government, and it brought a hot reply to the 
effect that the head of the French Government had been 
within his rights in addressing his ambassador, but denying 
that he had expected the ambassador to report the cable 
to the War Department, though why else he sent it, it is 
hard to conceive. 


Major General James G. Harbord 
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General Pershing was en route to Paris when he sent the 
note to Clemenceau; and when the reply came they 
had another frank conference, before which Pershing had 
again seen Pétain and had a definite understanding with 
him that our regiments, with future divisions coming, 
would be sent for a month on arrival to serve with a 
French division for the purely French features of their 
training, thereafter to be united as a division under our own 
officers—the program while with the French to be of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s suggestion. With this information he was 
able to assure Monsieur le Ministre that they were in sweet 
harmony, he and Pétain; and the Prime Minister seemed 
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much gratified and relieved, and exhibited a very apolo- 
getic note from the petit Jusserand denying that he had 
ever shown the first cable to the War Department. 

About this time, so suspiciously synchronous with it that 
it suggests the possibility of accord between French and 
British on the policy of extinguishing the American iden- 
tity in the front lines—those two agreeable Allies seldom 
being in accord on matters in general—the British came up 
with a proposition also to train our battalions in British 
divisions, also with the possibility of using them there in 
event of the expected German offensive being pulled off 
before they were graduated. Their proposition was to 
allow us to land our troops at Channel ports, put them into 
billets already prepared, supply them for us, train them— 
and no doubt use them. It was a more attractive propo- 
sition than that of the French, because of the offer to put 
them into prepared billets, to supply them, thus saving 
much tonnage, and because most of us speak English 
better than we do French. 

In fact, the Commander in Chief, though insisting that 
our men when they finally went into the line must go in un- 
der their own officers, must be trained according to Amer- 
ican methods and must preserve our national identity—we 
being here to settle our own row with the Germans, not 
merely to help in one started by our Allies—had always held 
that if an emergency arose demanding the use of our divi- 
sions before they were properly trained he would neverthe- 
less put them in, had also held that if it was necessary to 
split them up in battalions for absorption in foreign di- 
visions he would put them with the British. 

This determination generally caused the French to soft- 
pedal on the separate-battalion idea when he advanced it. 
This proposition from the British brought out a further 
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Perhaps the most encouraging circumstance of 
times of talk about the necessity of Allied unity, 1 
wild-eyed council sitting at Versailles, the wily 
George and Northcliffe instituting a campaign t 
Robertson and Haig and the old school of British 
sional soldiers, is the fact that for the first time in’ 
months Haig, Pétain and Pershing have held two ¢ 
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situation, and I am back at headquarters. Gene ‘a 
apparently was so moved by the entente with our I 
friends that he embraced their view on the matter { 
American troops to be brought over. iz 

Their proposition was to bring over 150 battalions, 
should for all practical intents and purposes become 
ish troops, being merged into British brigades” 
British officers, be controlled by British staffs, and‘ 
looking little to the time when, after the complet 
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General Pershing’s idea was that if they have thé 
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plete divisions, not only infantry but the other ar? 
well; which, as soon as we could get the vehicles an¢ 
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te when we shall have a substantial force in the front 
ng under its own officers and in its own sector. 
) matter would perhaps have been handled with little 
{ty but for the arrival and intervention of General 
Arriving just at that time in England, the Secretary 
reabled him to take the matter up with the British, 
\th General Pershing to reach a conclusion and cable 
mendations. Bliss reached Paris with his mind made 
{prepared to line up with the British chorus, leaving 
ng to sing a solo. He prepared a cable yesterday, 
consultation with Pershing, accepting the British 
‘ition. When the latter went to talk to him he ex- 
‘i this cable and asked if the general concurred, to 
the latter said he did not. General Pershing then 
ted that they were the only sources of information the 
ent and Secretary would have, and that it not only 
bad for them to disagree on the first matter to come 
+ Bliss’ arrival but that it was their positive duty to 
ether. So it was agreed that the cable should go over 
cussion to the following day. That is today, and that 
reason the Commander in Chief remains in Paris. 
_is no doubt of the fine ability of General Bliss, of 
riotism, and his earnest desire to be genuinely help- 
t there cannot be two heads to military operations. 
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Watching the Effect of Shell Fire From a Ruined Stable in a Destroyed Town 


General Harbord Standing in Center 


France and the near- 
ness of the fighting to 
the center of life in 
France, with the neces- 
sity of being able to 
make frequent shifts of 
personnel, individuals 
and in units, led the 
clever French long be- 
fore this war to estab- 
lish regulating stations 
at many strategic 
points throughout the - 
country and to work 
out the problems of 
troop supply on many 
parts of their frontier. 

At acertain distance 
behind the frontier, in 
this case the front-line 
trenches, a regulating 
station, with numer- 
ous sidetracks and 
switches, and some- 
times storehouses, is 
established, with a 
régulaieur in charge. 
Every man going from 
the interior to the 
front, every ounce of 
supply comes through 
a regulating station. 
Each day the regulat- 
ing officer gets tele- 
phone information, 
from all parts of the 
front that his station is supposed to supply, of any changes 
of units, and he has at all times exact information of where 
all such units are. 

Supplies arrive from the rear and are switched about and 
made up into trains by divisions and sent out with correct 
destination. Soldiers going on leave come back through 
the station, deposit their rifles and other equipment and 
go to their homes. Their division may shift half a dozen 
times during their absence, but when they return the 
régulateur gives them back their equipment and sends them 
straight to the proper place. It is one of the necessary 
institutions of the war, and the French say it is almost the 
only one of their War College teachings that has worked 
practically without a change as they taught it before the 
war. 

At this one of ours the French also have one, and the two 
régulateurs work in harmony. Ours is our old friend Hil- 
gard, of Camp John Hay, and just as efficient as when 
building flower beds and little Japanese bronze or concrete 
lanterns along the drives of Baguio, of blessed memory. 
I found him managing his important duty with the same 
quiet efficiency that he used to show up there, and said I 
was quite surprised to find that he had not started some 
flowers among the perfect wilderness of railroad tracks. He 
has a score of fine storehouses, each 500 feet long. Instead 
of putting all his meat in one, his flour in another and the 
beans in a third, where if a Boche dropped a bomb on one 
he might put the whole command out of beans or meat, he 
has each storehouse in complete units, a certain end being 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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UDLEY FINCH heaved a plaintive sigh. With 
D the glazing eye of a starving man, he looked once 
more at his watch. Five minutes past two was 
the time it registered, and Roberta Wickham had 
promised to meet him for lunch in 
the lobby of Claridge’s at 1:30 
sharp. A faint sense of grievance 
began to steal over Dudley. Impi- 
ous though it was to feel that that 
angelic girl had any faults, there 
was no denying that this tendency 
of hers to keep a fellow waiting for 
his grub amounted to something 
very like a flaw in an otherwise 
perfect nature. Herose, and having 
dragged his emaciated form to the 
door, tottered out into Brook Street 
and stood gazing up and down it 
like a male Lady of Shalott. 

He made a singularly impressive 
picture in the weak sunlight. He 
was—sartorially—so absolutely 
right in every respect. From his 
brilliantined hair to his gleaming 
shoes, from his fawn-colored spats 
to his Old Etonian tie, he left no 
loophole to the sternest critic. You 
felt as you saw him that if this was 
the sort of chap who lunched at 
Claridge’s, old man Claridge was in 
luck. 

It was not admiration, however, 
that caused the earnest-looking 
young man in the soft hat to stop as 
he hurried by. It was surprise. He 
stared wide-eyed at Dudley. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. 
“T thought you were on your way 
to Australia.” 

“No,” said Dudley Finch, “‘not on 
my way to Australia.’’ His smooth 
forehead wrinkled in a frown. 
“Rolie, old thing,” he said with 
gentle reproach, “‘you oughtn’t to go 
about London in a hat like that.” 
Roland Attwater was his cousin, and 
a man does not like to see his rel- 
atives eareering all over the 
metropolis looking like tramp cy- 
clists. ‘‘And your tie doesn’t match 
your socks.” 

He shook his head sorrowfully. 
Roland was a literary man, and, 
worse, had been educated at an 
inferior school—Harrow, or some 
such name, Dudley understood that 
it was called; but even so, he ought 
to have more proper feeling about 
the vital things of life. 

“Never mind my hat,” said Ro- 
land. ‘“‘Why aren’t you on your 
way to Australia?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Broadhurst had a cable and isn’t 
sailing till the fifteenth.” 

Roland Attwater looked relieved. Like all the more 
serious-minded members of the family, he was deeply con- 
cerned about his cousin’s future. With regard to this, there 
had been for some time past a little friction, a little diffi- 
culty in reconciling two sharply conflicting points of view. 
The family had wanted Dudley to go into his Uncle John’s 
business in the City; whereas what Dudley desired was 
that some broad-minded sportsman should slip him a few 
hundred quid and enable him to start a new dance club. 
A compromise had been effected when his godfather, Mr. 
Sampson Broadhurst, arriving suddenly from Australia, 
had offered to take the young man back with him and 
teach him sheep farming. It fortunately happening that 
he was a great reader of the type of novel in which everyone 
who goes to Australia automatically amasses a large for- 
tune and leaves it to the hero, Dudley had formally an- 
nounced at a family council that, taking it by and large, 
Australia seemed to him a pretty good egg and that he had 
no objection to having a pop at it. 

“Thank goodness,” said Roland. “I thought you might 
have backed out of going at the last moment.” 

Dudley smiled. 

“Funny you should have said that, old man. A coinci- 
dence, I mean. Because that’s just exactly what I’ve half 
made up my mind to do.”’ 

“What?” 

“Absolutely. The fact is, Rolie,” said Dudley confiden- 
tially, ‘‘I’vejust met the most topping girl. And sometimes 
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when I think of buzzing off on the fifteenth and being sepa- 
rated from her by all those leagues of water I could howl 
like a dog. I’vea jolly good mind to let the old man sail by 
himself and stick here on my native heath.” 

“This is appalling! You mustn’t dream 

“She’s the most wonderful girl. Knows you too. 
Roberta Wickham’s her name. She lets me call her Bobbie. 
She ——” 

He broke off abruptly. His eyes, gazing past Roland, 
were shining with a holy light of devotion. His lips had 
parted in a brilliant smile. 

“Yo-ho!”’ he cried. 

Roland turned. 

A girl was crossing the road; aslim, boyish-looking girl 
with shingled hair of a glorious red. She came tripping 
along with all the gay abandon of a woman who is forty 
minutes late for lunch and doesn’t give a hoot. 

““Yo-ho!”? yowled young Mr. Finch. ‘Yo frightfully 
ho!” 

The girl came up, smiling and debonair. 

“T’m not late, am I?” she said. 

_ “Rather not,’ cooed the lovesick Dudley. ‘“‘Not a bit. 
Only just got here myself.” 

“That’s good,” said Miss Wickham. 
Roland?”’ 

“Very well, thanks,” replied Roland Attwater stiffly. 

“T must congratulate you, mustn’t I?” 

“What on?” asked Dudley, puzzled. 

“His engagement, of course.” 

“Oh, that!” said Dudley..: 


” 


“How are you, 


- make a dash for the train. Fortunately, he had 


¥ 


March 21, 


He knew that his cousin had recently becom 
gaged to Lucy Moresby, and he had frequently 
veled at the lack of soul which could have le 
acquainted with the divine Roberta to go and 
himself onto any inferior fe 
He put it down to Roland h 
been at Harrow. 

“T hope you will be very ha 

“Thank you,” said Rolar 
dately. ‘‘Well, I must be | 
Good-by. Glad to have seen 

He stalked off toward Gros 
Square. It seemed to Dudley 
his manner was peculiar. — 

“Not a very cordial birc 
Rolie,” he said, returning t 
pointatthetable. ‘‘Biffed off; 
abruptly, didn’t it strike you 

Miss Wickham sighed. 
afraid Roland doesn’t like me 

“Not like you!’’ Dudley 
lowed a potato which in a ¢ 
moment he would have rea 
was some eighty degrees Fahri 
too warm for mastication. 
like you!”’ he repeated, with 1 
ing eyes. “‘Theman must bear 

““We were great friends a 
time,” said Roberta sadly. 
ever since that snake business 

“Snake business?”’ , 

“Roland had a snake, and 
it with me when he came do 
Hertfordshire for the weel 
And I put it in a man’s bed, a 
mater got the impression the 
land had done it, and he | 
sneak away on a milk train. 
never quite forgiven me, I’maf 

“But what else could you 
done?’’ demanded Dudley w: 
“T mean to say, if a fellow’s 
snake, naturally you put itir 
other fellow’s bed.” - 

“That’s just what I felt.” 

“Only once in a blue m 
mean, you get hold of a 
When you do, you can’t be ex 
to waste it.” ey 

“Exactly. Roland couldr 
that, though. Nor, for the 1 
of that,” continued Miss Wi 
dreamily, “‘could mother.” 

“T say,’ said Dudley, “tl 
minds me. I’d like to mee 
mother.”’ 3 

“Well, I’m going down 
evening. Why don’t you com 

“No, I say, really? May 

“Of course.” ia 
“Rather short notice, t! 
isnibibiae 

“Oh, that’s all right. I’ll send the mater a wire. 
be awfully glad to see you.” £ 

““You’re sure?”’ 4 

“Oh, rather! Awfully glad.” 

‘Well, that’s fine. Thanks ever so much.” 

“T’ll motor you down.” a | 

Dudley hesitated. Something of the brightness d! 
of his fair young face. He had had experience ¢ 
Wickham as a chauffeuse and had died half a dozen 
in the extremely brief space of time which it had 
to thread her way through half a mile of traffic. — 

“Tf it’s all the same,” he said nervously, “I think. 
down by train.” p 

“Just as you like. The best one’s the 6:15. G 
there in time for dinner.” 

“‘Six-fifteen? Right. Liverpool Street, of course) 
bring a suitcase, I suppose? Fine! I say, you 
sure your mother won’t think I’m butting in?” 

“Of course not. She’ll be awfully glad to see y 

“Splendid!” said Dudley. oe 


The 6:15 train was just about to draw out oti 
Street station when Dudley flung himself and su: 

it that evening. He had rather imprudently stopp! 
the Drones Club on his way, and while having @ 

fresher at the bar had got into an interesting ary 
with a couple of the lads. There had only just 
for him to race to the cloakroom, retrieve his suite 


upon an excellent taxi, and here he was, a littl 


rom the final sprint down the platform, but in every 
ct absolutely all righto. He leaned back against 
lions and gave himself up to thought. 

thinking of Bobbie, he drifted shortly into medita- 
her mother. If all went well, he felt, this up-to- 
‘sent unmet mater was destined to be an important 
nhis life. It was to her that he would have to go, 
/obbie, hiding her face shyly on his waistcoat, had 
that she had loved him from the moment they 


it. 

ly Wickham,”’ he would say. “No, not Lady 
{ym—mother!”’ 
‘that was undoubtedly the way to start. After that 
d be easy. Providing, of course, that the mater 
out to be one of the better class of maters and took 
from the-beginning. He tried to picture Lady 
im, and had evolved a mental portrait of a gentle 
woman of latish middle age, when the train 
up at a station and a lucky glimpse of a name on 
‘the lamps told Dudley that this was where he 
5 

2 twenty minutes later he was being relieved of his 
2 and shown into a room that looked like a study. 
2 gentleman, m’lady,’”’ boomed the butler. 

israther a rummy way of announcing the handsome 
felt Dudley; but he was not able to give much 
‘t to the matter, for from a chair behind the desk at 
she had been writing there now rose a most for- 
2 person, at the sight of whom his heart missed a 
30 vivid had been that image of sweet-faced woman- 
hich he had fashioned that his hostess in the flesh 
2 effect of being a changeling. 
ose amiable, gossipy memoirs of the late Bingley 
‘sq., Sixty Years of Society: Cook & Butterfield; 
ouwill find it recorded that the widow of theeminent 
‘an and master of hounds, Sir Apsley Wickham, was 
shree beautiful Miss Debenhams. But beauty, as it 
‘n well said, is largely in the eye of the beholder; and 
‘be stated at once that Lady Wickham’s partic- 
‘pe did not appeal to Dudley. He preferred the 
eye to bea ; 
eal less like 
yination of 
‘and X-ray, 
s taste in 
was some- 
little softer 
it quite so 
‘cent of a 
hip going 
tion. Bob- 
ater might, 
die had pre- 
be awfully 
9 see him; 
e did not 
_ And sud- 
shere came 
‘im like a 
he realiza- 
it the check 
‘ich he had 
1 so care- 
asmuch too 


he tailor’s, 
bsequently 
2 Drones 
it had had 
edly pleas- 
id cheery 
but here in 
m study he 
at it made 
ok like an 
ding book- 


u are very 
said Lady 
im, 
te?” qua- 
Dudley. 
Tain had 
to him to 
Ing more or 
dd going. 
supposed 
e be here 
1e after- 
Br per- 
rou have 
t a flash- 
atus?’’ 
Shlight 
” 
ve you not 
it a flash- 
Pparatus?” 


i 


Dudley shook his head. He prided himself on being some= 
thing of an authority on what the young visitor should take 
with him on country-house visits, but this was a new one. 

“No,” he said, ‘“‘no flashlight apparatus.” 

“Then how,” demanded Lady Wickham with some heat, 
“do you imagine that you can take photographs at this 
time of night?” 

“Ah!” said Dudley vaguely. “See what you mean, of 
course. Take a bit of doing, what?”’ 

Lady Wickham seemed to become moderately resigned. 

“Oh, well, I suppose they can send someone down to- 
morrow.” 

“That’s right,” said Dudley, brightening. 

“Tn the meantime —— This is where I work.” 

“No, really?” said Dudley. 

“Yes. All my books have been written at this desk.’ 

“Fancy that!’’ said Dudley. 

He remembered having heard Bobbie mention that Lady 
Wickham wrote novels. 

“T get my inspirations, however, in the garden for the 
most part; generally the rose garden. I like to sit there in 
the mornings and think.”’ 

“And what,” agreed Dudley ‘‘could be sweeter?”’ 

His hostess regarded him curiously. A sense of some- 
thing wrong seemed to come upon her. 

“You are from Milady’s Boudoir?” she asked suddenly. 

“From what was that once again?” asked Dudley. 

“Are you the man the editor of Milady’s Boudoir was 
sending down to interview me?’’ 

Dudley could answer this one. 

“No,” he said. 

“No?” echoed Lady Wickham. 

“Most absolutely not-o,”’ said Dudley firmly. 

“Then who,” demanded Lady Wickham, ‘are you?” 

“My name’s Dudley Finch.” 

“And to what,’ asked his hostess in a manner so ex- 
traordinarily like that of his late grandmother that Dud- 
ley’s toes curled in their shoes, ‘‘am I to attribute the 
honor of this visit?’? Dudley blinked. 

“Why, I thought you knew all about it!” 


“Il am Possibly Biased, However, by the Fact That George Masterman is the Name I Write Under” 
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“T know nothing whatever about it.” 

“Didn’t Bobbie send you a wire?’”’ 

“He did not. Nor do I know who Bobbie may be.” 

“Miss Wickham, I mean; your daughter Roberta. She 
told me to buzz down here for the night and said she would 
send you a wire paving the way, so to speak. Oh, I say, 
this is a bit thick! Fancy her forgetting!’ 

For the second time that day a disagreeable feeling that 
his idol was after all not entirely perfect stole upon Dudley. 
A girl, he meant, oughtn’t to lure a bloke down to her 
mater’s house and then forget to send a wire tipping the old 
girl off. No, he meant to say! Pretty dashed casual, he 
meant! 

“Oh,” said Lady Wickham, ‘‘you are a friend of my 
daughter?”’ 

“Absolutely.” 

“T see. And where is Roberta?” 

“‘She’s tooling down in the car.”’ 

Lady Wickham clicked her tongue. ‘‘ Roberta is becom- 
ing too erratic for endurance,”’ she said. 

“T say, you know,” said Dudley awkwardly, “‘if I’m in 
the way, you know, just speak the word and I’ll race off to 
the local pub. I mean to say, don’t want to butt in, I 
mean.” 

“Not at all, Mr. ——” 

oH Finch.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Finch. I am only too delighted,” said 
Lady Wickham, looking at him as if he were a particularly 
loathsome slug which had interrupted some beautiful 
reverie of hers in the rose garden, ‘‘that you were able to 
come.”” She touched the bell. ‘‘Oh, Simmons,” she said 
as the butler appeared, ‘‘in which room did you put Mr. 
Finch’s luggage?”’ 

“Tn the Blue Room, m’lady.”’ 

“Then perhaps you will show him the way there. He 
will wish to dress. Dinner,’ she added to Dudley, ‘‘will be 
at eight o’clock.”’ 

“Right-ho!” said Dudiey. 

He was feeling a little happier now. Formidable old 
bird as this old bird undoubtedly was, he was pretty con- 
fident that she 
would melt a bit 
when once he had 
got the good old 
dress clothes 
draped about his ° 
person. He was 
prepared to stand 
or fall by his dress 
clothes. There are 
a number of tai- 
lors in London 
who can hack up 
a bit of broadcloth 
and sew it together 
in some sort of 
shape; but there 
is only one who 
can construct a 
dress suit so that 
it blends with the 
figure and seems 
as beautiful as a 
summer’s dawn. 
It was this tailor 
who enjoyed the 
benefit of Dudley’s 
patronage. Yes, 
Dudley felt, as he 
entered the Blue 
Room, in about 
twenty minutes 
old Madame De- 
farge was due to 
get her eye 
knocked out. 

In the brief in- 
stant before he 
turned on the light 
he could dimly see 
that perfect suit 
laid out upon the 
bed, and it was 
with something of 
the feeling of a 
wanderer return- 
ing home that he 
pressed the switch. 

Light flooded 
theroom and Dud- 
ley stood there 
blinking. But no 
matter how much 
he blinked, the aw- 
ful sight which had 
met his eyes 

(Continued on 
Page 174) 


S I ALWAYS say, any 
IN virtue is a good thing 
for aman to-indulge 
in, provided that he in- 
dulges moderately; but 
when a virtue is run plumb 
jam into the ground, so to 
speak, it is more than likely 
to come sprouting up in a 
form hardly distinguishable 
from a vice. Naturally 
a pious fellow lets himself 
go—gives piety her head, 
as it were, and is presently 
making himself and his 
family miserable, and har- 
assing the community with 
his bigotry. Or he may set 
out to be thrifty, and be- 
fore he is aware of it he is 
acquiring a well-deserved 
reputation as a tightwad. 
His courage rushes across 
the hair-thin dividing line 
and becomes foolhardiness, 
or his benevolence blunders 
blindly over its own proper 
boundary and is straight- 
way squashy damnfoolish- 
ness. 

I could go on for pages 
like this, multiplying in- 
stances, were it necessary, 
which itshould notbe; but 
let it goat that. The won- 
der to me is that, in the face 
of so obvious a need, mor- 
alists have laid so little 
stress upon the advisability 
of controlling our virtuous 
impulses. 

But controlling, you un- 
derstand. A virtue should 
not be too sternly repressed 
or it may get discouraged 
and curl up and die. 

You would hardly have called Petie Barstow a moralist; 
but he had a good deal of horse sense, and he did his best 
to check Benjamin Ackerman’s unbridled contentment, 
seeing clearly where it was likely to spill the poor fish. The 
two young men were quite closely associated for a period of 
several months, working for the same conscienceless cor- 
poration and occupying nearly adjoining rooms in Mrs. 
Motherwell’s—the South Carolina Motherwells—high- 
class boarding establishment on West Ninth for ladies and 
gentlemen, employed. Ackerman was in entire agreement 
with Mrs. Motherwell’s advertised description of her 
dump, which goes to show. The old dame had a high 
opinion of Ben, too, he being neat and orderly, regular in 
his habits and weekly payments, delicately sensible of the 
feelings of a Southern gentlewoman in reduced circum- 
stances, and giving no trouble—which was more than she 
could say for the rest of her ladies and gentlemen, em- 
ployed, and far, far more than she could say for Mr. 
Barstow. 

‘Listen, feller,’ said Petie to Ben, “if you call that a 
good dinner, you’d call this a good, comfortable bed, adapt- 
able to the human frame in all respects and affording no 
opportunity whatever for entomological research; and 
you’d describe this room as luxuriously and expensively 
furnished in the best possible taste. If those potatoes were 
all right, then mother doesn’t make a cent on our board and 
wouldn’t if she could, and she’s an old dear with a big 
warm heart of pure gold and malice toward none and 
charity for all. Me, myself, I’m fed up with underfeeding. 
In this great city, brutal, wicked and avaricious as it is, 
there must surely be some place, some hole or corner, some 
joint where a poor lad can get a bite and a sup before and 
after work that have nourishment enough to sustain life, 
and I’m going to look for it.” 

“You don’t seem to me to be losing flesh,” remarked 
Ackerman placidly. 


He was, at that time, a decidedly placid young man, 


inclined to stoutness, slow of speech and movement. A 
little under the average height, his appearance was rather 
insignificant, just as his eyes and hair were indeterminate 
in color—eyes somewhere between gray and blue, and 
hair—well, ‘‘sandy”’ describes it about as nearly as any- 
thing. Not a vivid personality. In the company’s offices 
he was considered fairly efficient. At least he got by. 
Petie explained to him that the reason that flesh re- 
mained on his bones was that he blew himself at lunch. 


ILLUSTRATED 


“‘Here I am,’’ Answered Petie Cheerfully. 


““All I ask,” said Petie, “‘is real food, genuine grub— 
chuck, scoffin, chow, cakes or victuals worthy of the 
name—together with a mattress that isn’t stuffed with 
door knobs for my nightly repose. Question is, Will you 
join me in a search for these?”’ 

Ackerman laughed. 

“TI know you don’t mean it,’”’ he said. “The potatoes 
were good enough for anybody. All you had to do was to 
cut out the bad spots. And I thought the steak was a nice 
change. Not that the table lacks variety, in my opinion; 
and I think that if you really had to eat a section of rubber 
tire you would soon see the difference. Personally, I like a 
steak that gives my teeth something to do. You ought to 
consult a dentist, Pete.” 

“Yeah?” Pete snapped his jaws together with a clack 
like a sprung trap. “If I did that on a tenpenny nail I 
wouldn’t much more than bite it in two—what?” 

He filled his pipe, clamped its stem with a more moder- 
ate pressure, lit it and grinned amiably at his friend. 

“As to the bed,’’ Ackerman continued, ‘‘I sleep soundly 
on it and hate to get out of it when the alarm goes off; I 
haven’t seen any signs of what you hint at, and I don’t 
believe there are any.” 

“You daren’t look,” Pete jeered. ‘I'll bet you ——” 

“‘And I see nothing wrong with the furnishings of the 
room. They may not be the last word in interior decora- 
tion, but they’re good enough for me. The drawers are big 
enough to hold my shirts, and room to spare, and the rug 
has a rather pretty pattern, if it is faded. One doesn’t 
want a lot of glaring color on the floor, and you don’t have 
to stick your foot in the hole if you watch your step. Lots 
worse chairs than the one you're sitting in too.” 

““There’s one at Sing Sing, I’ve heard,”’ Petie admitted. 
‘This isn’t immediately fatal; it just cripples a man, that’s 
all.”’ 

“The trouble with you is that you’re too hard to please,”’ 
said Ackerman. ‘‘I don’t expect a Pazaza suite for what 
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Ai I’m paying, and J 
wantone. Thisismo 
venient to the office 
answers my purpose? 
well. What’s the 
wanting what you 
get? I take things a: 
them and make the 
them. It’s foolish to 
satisfied.” 
Petie denied that. 
“You'll never ge 
thing better than 
got if you’re satisfie 
argued. . 
Ackerman disagre 
had been far worse o 
he then was, had 
harder and mad 
money. He coulc 
around anywhere a 
people who must en 
his prosperity, men 
greater ability than | 
right in the same ¢ 
Sanborn, for instan: 
would consider hims 
grateful to be anythi 
--* than contented. Ifar 
had told him that 
two years of leavin; 
bury he would be d 
down forty dollars < 
in New York he wou! 
considered it a crazy 
tion. His own fath 
raised the entire fan 
half that, and saved 
Of course it cost m 
live now; but even 
was ahead of daddy 
way, and might gof 
“Of course I don’ 
about that,’’ he con 
“T may have gone a 
my ability will tal 
Probably have. I'll 
kick coming, at that 
He smiled—conte! 
“Bla-a-a!”’ sa 
“Apple sauce! — 
mean it. How cor 
left Danbury? Wer 
isfied, were you? 
a better job, did 
“Certainly not,’’ Ackerman replied, with 
cerity. ‘“‘I couldn’t ask for a better job than 
The man I worked for was the easiest kind t 
with. He didn’t pay any big salaries because t 
couldn’t stand it; but, on the other hand, he di 
his help to death. I’d have been with him to 
hadn’t failed.” : 
“One of these easy-going guys. Conservative 
bet a hoss. As long as the books showed he’d abo 
even and the bank wasn’t crowding him, he wa 
to go on the same old way at the same old pa 
“‘T suppose he was. Anyway, he was a good n 
for, and there isn’t a better city in the United St 
Danbury. The only thing that brought me to} 
was my Uncle Asa went to school with old Krat 
Canaan, and he happened to mention me to 
time I was looking for another job, and the old 
he’d give me atrial. That’s how come. And that 
two years ago!” e 
**And you had that suit pressed about that 
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“You hadn’t worn it more than two years then. | 
member your first appearance in our midst, it § 
recent, if not in the latest mode.” a 
‘It’s been a good, serviceable suit so far,” 
man complacently; “‘but I only bought it a yea 
June, and it isn’t three weeks since I had the pat 
Sorry you don’t like it, but if I never have to wé 
worse clothes than these I’ll consider myself in k 
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Petie gave him up; but only for the time bein 


Even if you never boarded at Mother Motherwe 
can perhaps imagine, from the foregoing dial 
breadth and depth of Ben Ackerman’s contentm 
length of it is another matter. Naturally, it w 
who cut it short, or at least gave it what I call 
grace. You guessed that, no doubt, But it is pret 


stie Barstow’s urgings and arguments had their influ- 
{t irked Petie, as I have intimated, to see a man he 
unk in this bog of blissful inertia, with little likeli- 
f getting anywhere unless somebody came along 
rope and a pull. Petie liked Ackerman. He liked 
eople, for that matter; and though he was a climber 
ure, he would always rather give a hand to the man 
shan kick him in the face. I suppose that was why 
who knew him at all well called him Petie. Good- 
Jad, too, with a smile worth a million dollars, prop- 
irked, and steam enough to run him all day and the 
part of the night whenever duty called or pleasure 
‘ed. Twenty-three, and looked younger. 
last debate that Petie and Ben Ackerman had on the 
-oecurred about a week before the former left Mrs. 
rwell’s for a comparatively sumptuous room and 
ast in the West Eighties, with a wide choice of mod- 
priced restaurants in a radius of a few blocks. He 
10w afford this, having demanded and received a 
sion with a substantial raise of salary, and he made 
‘cumstance the text of his homily. 
aus gave me the glacially glittering eye. ‘So you’re 
iisfied with your present position, Mr. Barstow?’ 
:polariously. ‘Sir,’ says I, firmly yet kindly, ‘I am 
OT! I am keenly dissatisfied; I am even what 
ght call disgruntled, with the accent on the grunt. 
whear me grunting. I canrun that department like 
valve, twelve-cylinder, magnetic gear-shift engine, 
quick get-away and oodles of reserve speed when- 
affic conditions permit. I can do that for five thou- 
ones and a bonus the first year, for a quick deal. 
rise ——’ I made a gesture of indifference.”’ 
Pe you did!” said Ackerman. ‘“‘ Well, I congratulate 
at I don’t envy you. You’ll have to work like the 
You were doing mighty well where you were, I think, 
ting well enough alone isn’t bad policy.” 
vou ——’”’ Petie began. 
had the nerve to brace Kraus for a raise he’d prob- 
eme. As it is, I’m doing my work about as well as 
d expect anybody to do it, and it’s about my size 
m getting enough to put aside for a rainy day—and 
ing else; I’ve got food to eat, raiment to wear and a 
‘shelter me. What more than that does a Rocke- 
et?” 
tmuch, maybe; but still something,” Petie replied. 
hat isn’t the question. If contentment is a virtue 
‘contend 
’t it?”’ demanded Ackerman quickly. ‘‘Content- 
qeans happiness. ‘A mind content both crown and 
mis.’ ‘Man wants but little here below, nor wants 
tle long.’ You’re trying to make me grunt, and you 
o it, my dear sir.” 


“Shut up and listen tome!” Petieroared. ‘You never let 
me finish. Iwas going tosay that if contentment isa virtue— 
which it isn’t, because if it was we’d stagnate—but if it 
was, I can tell you about the most virtuous old geeser on 
record, bar none. I saw him once. That was in the days 
when I was a merry farmer lad that jocund drove his team 
afield. I heard still more of him, and it was that stirred my 
latent ambition and brought me hither. Feller, when I 
graduated from high school I’d have probably considered 
Danbury a metropolis. Wouldn’t think it, to look at me 
now, that I was ever anything but a white-collar man, 
would you? 

“But about Uncle Bill Tumley. He wasn’t my uncle or 
anybody else’s, but folks always called him Uncle Bill. He 
was simply the most contentedest guy ever. Satisfied with 
everything. Every cloud had a solid sterling silver lining 
for him, and what he had was better than most and plenty 
good enough for him. Considered he had a right to be 
thankful; and anyway, it might have been a heap worse, 
and why not let well enough alone? He was poorer than 
skimmed vinegar, the way the neighbors looked at it; but 
he didn’t think so. Used to drive into town in a one-horse 
wagon that was held together by baling wire, which he said 
saved the wear and tear on the tires and made it stronger 
than new; besides which, a new wagon always drew hard 
and a person had to be careful about spoiling the paint 
when he was loading. This of his was limbered up good.” 

“Some truth in that,’’ Ackerman commented. 

“As to the old blind rack of bones he drove, Uncle Bill 
allowed that being blind was a big advantage. A blind 
horse wouldn’t scare and jump and smash things up every 
time he passed a white gatepost; and one horse was better 
than a team, because it wasn’t more than half the trouble 
to hitch and unhitch; and if you’ve got two horses and one 
balks on you the other has to pull against his balky mate.” 

“That sounds like sense too,’’ remarked Ackerman ap- 
provingly. 

“T guess you’d have found him a kindred spirit, all 
right,” said Petie. ‘‘Where was I at? Yes, his horse and 
wagon. He generally had eggs to trade in the wagon and 
they had been laid by genuine Black Spanish hens. There 
might have been a dash of Cochin China in some of ’em, 
with maybe a trace of Dorking and a suspicion of Plymouth 
Rock and Bantam, and he thought there were points that 
indicated Brown Leghorn and Brahma—the best qualities 
of each breed. You could call ’em barnyard if you liked; 
but the point was that they laid eggs, and eggs was eggs; 
you couldn’t get around that.” 

“You can’t,’’ said Ackerman. 

“Sometimes he killed an old rooster for the family eat- 
ing, but not often. Couldn’t afford it. The family lived on 
buttermilk and corn bread and what little garden truck 
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they raised and couldn’t sell. He had the finest kind of a 
family. The boys were kind of runty and sickly and didn’t 
have much pep, only the oldest one that went to the re- 
form school; but as Uncle Bill pointed out, Julius Cesar 
was sickly and they say that Roosevelt was, too, when he 
was young; and as for Alvin, a boy never amounted to 
much if he didn’t ever get into a little devilment, and if 
there had been anybody at home when he set fire to Milt 
Canby’s house it ain’t likely that the boy would have done 
it. Anyway, he was learning a good trade at the school, so 
everything was for the best. As for Uncle Bill’s wife, you 
could say what you pleased about her, but she was the first 
Baptist lady immersed in Hoop Pole Township.” 

“Oh, let up!”” Ackerman groaned. 

“Even the weather suited him,’’ Petie went on remorse- 
lessly. ‘‘When anybody complained of the rotten roads in 
Hoop Pole, Uncle Bill said they were good enough for him— 
kept people at home where they belonged instead of 
traipsin’ to town over this here concrete every time the dust 
got into their throat from digging taters, or such, or the 
women saw what they was presenting at the pitcher show. 
You’d have loved him, Ben.’’ 

“Yd certainly have liked to meet him,’ Ackerman 
replied doggedly. ‘‘A pity there aren’t more like him.” 

“Tf he’s still alive, the superintendent of the poorhouse 
would be glad to introduce you,” said Petie. ‘‘They used 
to be rather proud of him and trot him out whenever 
visitors came. He was always satisfied. Never made any 
kick and gave no trouble.” 

Ackerman smiled, and suddenly got up and unlocked a 
bureau drawer from which he took something and handed 
it to Petie. 

“Would you be discontented and feel poor if a girl like 
that had promised to wait for you?” he asked simply. 

Well, Petie was as touched as he was surprised. He 
wouldn’t for the world have had Ackerman suppose that 
he thought the original of the photograph anything but a 
paragon, but He looked at the thing quite a long 
while, trying to pick out a feature that he could commend 
and wondering what he could say that would not be too 
obviously flattering. 

“Some girl!” he said at last, as fervently as he could. 

“T’ll broadcast it to Betelgeuse she is,’”’ said Ackerman. 
“Boy,” he continued, glowing, ‘“‘she’s a wonder! I mean 
in every way. It isn’t only that she’s beautiful; she’s . 
accomplished as well. You ought to hear her play on the 
piano and sing! If you heard her sing that one about the 
rosary. And she’s domestic too. She makes all her own 
dresses’’—Petie had surmised that—‘‘and trims her own 
hats—has a natural gift for it—and she can cook too. If 
you could only ——’”’ 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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INCE writing 
S Handmade 

Adventures, 
which appeared in 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post in 
November, I have 
experienced an- 
other and perhaps 
the most interest- 
ing adventure of 
all—the response 
to that article 
which has brought 
me into sudden 
touch, almost si- 
multaneously,with 
people from all 
parts of the coun- 
try, as a sort of 
reversed broad- 
easting. From 
hundreds of letters 
certain human ele- 
ments stand out; 
their psychology is 
arresting. Ques- 
tions arise and 
stare one in the 
face. 

I have written 
my answers in 
many cases almost 
praying for guid- 
ance to use the 
right word and say 
the right thing, for 
here I had no phys- 
ical guide. A few 
of my correspond- 
ents sent me 
drawings of their hands, one or two sent ink 
impressions, three offered to send me plaster 
casts, if I would read them. It made me real- 
ize the importance I have come to attach 
to flexibility, texture and resilience. Casts 
would, of course, give one more dimension than ink im- 
pressions. One might read conformation and lines and gain 
further proof of the all-important type; but in both these 
cases the elements of adaptability, perception, spiritual 
courage and similar attributes would be lacking, or only 
partially indicated; and how important these character- 
istics are in life! 


Questions Clients Ask 


T HAS been my experience heretofore, in the personal 

contact of hand reading, that people generally center their 
interest first on the heart line, with fate for second choice, 
life a poor third, and the all-important head line an also 
ran. Of course, conventionally, we expect to find heart 
interest in the young and susceptible damsels who are 
hoping to be distressful enough to interest the questing 
knights; but they are no more insistent than their more 
mature sisters or those same roving cavaliers. Men are 
every bit as sentimental as women, though they hate to 
admit it. 

‘Shall I live long?” 

“‘What of my health?” 

These are the natural questions that lie in the back of 
everyone’s mind, and are usually to be anticipated. But 
now comes an avalanche of letters in which questions as 
to head and fate dominate. Not that these queries are 
put in that form, but they are all along these lines, so to 
speak. 

Perhaps there is a feeling of taking one’s affairs before 
the world when replying to a published article. The in- 
timacy of the curtained corner is lacking. Also one must 
set pen to paper in order to reach the author. Heart 
questions prefer the unrecording air to the permanence of 
black and white. 

The letters run about 60-40—40 per cent being from 
men. Of that 40 male per cent, fully 60 per cent are from 
men in the more responsible walks of life, men who em- 
ploy other men—bankers, brokers, presidents and vice 
presidents of everything from railroads to hardware and 
toy factories. The professionals are well represented— 
headed by the lawyers. They must see logic in palmistry 
or they wouldn’t inquire concerning it. They do not ask 
for advice. They want to investigate palmistry. They 
want their hands analyzed and want to know how and 
when. They want to take up the study of palmistry and 
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Just Then I Reached for Ali the Language at My Command and Got the Drop on Him 
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wish to obtain the best works on the subject. Many have 
already gone to their public libraries and been unable to 
gratify their thirst for knowledge. They go after their 
object in a straightforward and businesslike manner; very 
few with the approach I am so accustomed to, as one who 
said, ‘I’m just taking up this little foolishness for fun. 
Of course, you understand a sensible business man like me 
couldn’t be bunked with that sort of guff.” 

But I wish I knew how they intend to apply their future 
knowledge. My impression is that it is for the purpose of 
better judging their employes. A very large proportion of 
the remaining 40 per cent of my male correspondents are 
the unfortunate square pegs in round holes, though a few 
are just entering upon a new business or enterprise and are 
anxious to know whether they are suited to it. They want 
to know: 

“What work am I fitted for?” 

“Could I be an artist—writer—musician?” 

‘Is it too late for me to study architecture?” 

““Would I have a chance to break into the play-writing 
game?” 

“Should I be justified in moving my whole family to 
another state, when they don’t want to go and my business 
demands it?” 

The letters from women tell me a very different story 
from those I have just been analyzing. Many of them 
complain of their leisure and suggest the possibility of 
taking up palmistry as an outlet. 

Now, of course, the study of palmistry is interesting; 
but it isn’t just a pastime or a stop-gap, by any means. 
One assumes a very real responsibility. Not that I’m dis- 
couraging anyone from undertaking it. What I mean is 
that there is little gained in approaching anything in the 
spirit of boredom. Real interest is a very different thing 
and a fine spur. Moreover, I’ll guarantee that interest in 
hands will never flag. It begins with the first lesson if one 
is honestly fascinated by people, all people, just because 
they are people. But just to kill time—ah, no, never do 
that. After all, that is what time is doing to all of us quite 
mercilessly. 

I have dwelt at length on character analysis as distinct 
from fortune telling, so-called. But here comes a very 
strange thing and I do not pretend to explain it. I am 
constantly asked, ‘‘But doesn’t the hand foretell?” 
Frankly, lam puzzled. There are future indications in the 
hand, even at birth. There has always been a line in my 
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own right h 
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happened, 
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perfectly ¢] 
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Have yc 
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of a newbo 
or of a littl 
Lo andbeh 
will find ; 
and marke 
likely th 
hands will] 
different, y 
is as yet n 
bility of 
ence; but 
under the 
scope one may see the perfect futur 
in the heart of a bulb, here we | 
miniature what the developed har 
be. Unfortunately we have inst 
data. 

I have often wished that a complete set of record 
hands of many children from babyhood to maturit 
be collected for reference. There seems, however, 
very noticeable period between, say, seven and fc 
when the majority of hands are more indefinite i 
acter than they are either earlier or later, possibly 
at this period the average growing boy or girl is in 
of physical development. Character is temporarily 
jellying, to use a homely simile, only in spots. 
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Studies of Children’s Hands 


OT that you can’t read a lot from children’s 

even from an infant’s, and there is the marv 
Where does that mysterious thing that is individua. 
personality come from? What determines that? . 
in a million years can you predict a child’s hands f 
parents, any more than you can its personality. 1 
never a fifty-fifty split, feminine and masculine inhe 
and in nearly every family lurks 2 Great-Aunt I 
Grandpa Dudley who crops up once in every gen 
or so, and usually it is a determined individual ¢ 
hated by everyone. 

Children’s hands are tremendously interesting. 0 
guess the direction of change. In infancy the lines a 
and type is not, though I have seen an infant’s han 
had all the completeness of an adult palm. Thea 
diversity of the hand is indicated by a fact that t 
Chinese long ago recognized—that no two are eve 
a finger print is the final test of the individual. | 
hospitals the practice now obtains of recording th 
and foot print of the newborn. The Gilbertian co 
of ‘‘I mixed those babies up’’ then becomes imp 
The extreme fineness of an infant’s skin permits fil 
of lines to be plainly seen that later will be almost 
ated. Under a glass their number is astonishing. 

I have often wondered if no two rose leaves 4 
exactly alike, if the immense diversity of the hume 
holds true in all the world of matter under whatevé 
That heredity is not so strong as environment, 4! 
both can be modified and changed by will, palmist 
clusively proves—at least, to me it seems proved 
changes that I have watched take place in hands 
been able to observe from time to time, including 
I have always with me. 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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7O men sat in the observation car of the De 
uxe Special Express, which was shooting west- 
vard through the night, a gleaming arrow. That 
‘u the train, they had had baths, had been bar- 
extensively, and manicured, had dictated a letter or 
the train stenographer, had eaten an excellent din- 
ad now, in an expansive mood, they were enjoying 
ent cigars and the pleasures of conversation. 
lesmanship today is a question of psychology,” an- 
2d Edgar Gorton. 
had a deep voice that invested his most common- 
remarks with an air of authority, and he had the 
id manner of a senator. 
agree with you absolutely, Mr. Gorton,’ said the 
man. ‘“‘The day of the old-fashioned type of sales- 
past; I mean the fellow who was little more than a 
r. Don’t you think so, Mr. Gorton?” 
zed Prince had a voice less deep than Edgar Gorton’s, 
face and manner less imposing; he suggested a con- 
ian. One saw at sight that he was a good fellow, who 
d heartily at other men’s anecdotes, and told some 
nes himself. There was something subtly flattering 
way he leaned toward the other attentively, as if to 
2not to miss a word of the impending reply. 
lo,” said Edgar Gorton. ‘Emphatically. We have 
2d the era of the higher salesmanship.” 
excellent phrase,” murmured Prince ; then repeated 
“The higher salesmanship!” 
mean,” went on Mr. Gorton, “that men like you 
e——” J. Fred Prince bowed slightly. 
—that men like us,” repeated Mr. Gorton, “can no 
‘be called simply salesmen. We are that, but we are 
than that. There really should be a new name for 
ofession.’’ 
s, agree. There should be. What do you suggest?” 
‘ave sometimes thought,’’ stated Mr. Gorton, “that 
» ambassadors 
ness.”” 
1 excellent 
, said J. Fred h) 
.and repeated, rape 
cellent phrase, i 
sadors of busi- 
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“Now take our present mission,’ Edgar Gorton went on 
to say. ‘‘Certainly Adam Featherstone is a bigger man 
than any king of one of those one-horse monarchies Uncle 
Sam sends ambassadors to. And consider what is at 
stake!” 

“A ten-million-dollar order,”’ said J. Fred Prince soberly. 

“T don’t like that word ‘order,’” declared Edgar Gorton. 
“I don’t consider that we are mere order takers, do you, 
Fred?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Gorton; indeed no. But,’ Mr. Prince 
added, “I certainly intend to get that order, just the 
same.” 

Edgar Gorton smiled blandly. 

“As we sit here,” he said, ‘‘you and I are living examples 
of what the higher salesmanship means.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, look at this situation. Would it have been possi- 
ble twenty or even ten years ago? I doubtit.” Mr. Gorton 
knocked the ash from his cigar. ‘Here we sit,’”’ he con- 
tinued, “talking like gentlemen, about the higher salesman- 
ship; and yet we are supposed to be bitter rivals, engaged 
in a duel to the death.” 

“It’s a sign of the new spirit in business today,” said 
Mr. Prince. ‘Don’t you think so?” 

He bent forward and gave Mr. Gorton to understand 
that he hung on the words that would presently issue from 
that gentleman. 

“I do,” said Edgar Gorton. “Emphatically! Here we 
sit—you, J. Fred Prince, the ambassador for the Ultima 
Locomotive Works; and I, Edgar Gorton, representing 
the Metzger-Lane Locomotive Corporation. We are both 
on our way to see Adam Featherstone, because we know he 

is going to buy ten million dol- 
lars’ worth of locomotives from 
one or the other of us, for the 
Sacramento, San Antonio and 
Seattle System. You want to sell 
him those locomotives. So dol. 
I have my plan of campaign. 
So, no doubt, have you.” 

“Yes, [have.” J. Fred Prince 
extended his hand. ‘‘ Mr. Gor- 
ton,” he said, ‘‘may the better 
man win!” 
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Edgar Gorton shook the proffered hand vigorously. 
““That’s the way I feel about it too,”’ he said. 
They puffed their cigars for a time, each wrapped 
in thought and smoke. 
“By the way,” remarked Mr. Prince with a smile, “do 
you know that we are going to have a little competition?” 

The brow of Edgar Gorton darkened. 

“Competition? What do you mean?” 

“Old Dan Hawley is aboard this train,” said Mr. Prince. 

The brow of Edgar Gorton became smooth again. 

“T thought you said competition,” laughed Mr. Gorton 
from deep down in his abundant chest. Mr. Prince laughed 
too. 

“Old Dan’s all right—in his way,” said Mr. Prince. “He 
still makes pretty good locomotives.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ conceded Edgar Gorton; ‘‘the Hawley en- 
gine is all right. It’s old Dan’s salesmanship that’s all 
wrong. To begin with, he’s a locomotive builder, not a 
salesman. He doesn’t know the first thing about psychol- 
ogy. He just marches into an office and expects to sell the 
president of a big road locomotives the same way a sales- 
man tries to sell a small-town shopkeeper a dozen cases of 
shaving soap. What he should do, of course, is engage a 
couple of high-caliber men who understand the science of 
selling.” 

“Oh, you can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” said Mr. 
Prince. ‘‘Daniel Hawley is as far behind the times as the 
side whiskers and congress gaiters he wears; and he’ll 
never catch up. Look at what happened only last month— 
in the case of the Scranton-Canton people.” 

“What happened?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Prince, ‘it was only a small six- 
locomotive proposition. When I got wind of it I got on the 
long-distance telephone and called up Johnny Lewis, the 
president of the road. ‘Come down to Broadway,’ I said, 
‘and have a party. There’s a new girl show in town you 
mustn’t miss.’ ‘Can’t do it today,’ Johnny said. ‘Old Dan 
Hawley is going to call on me tomorrow.’ ‘Oh, he’ll keep,’ 
Isaid. ‘But this party won’t. Anyhow, you can get back 
to Scranton late tomorrow afternoon.’ Well, Johnny can’t © 
resist a good time, and he came. We certainly did hit the 
high spots that night. I had some of the real old stuff, and 
I gave Johnny a lot of it. Also, I told him he was the 
smartest railroad man in the game. By two A.M. he wanted 
to adopt me, and by three I had promised to move to 
Scranton to be near him. Well, he got back home next 
day, with a terrible head—and there sat old Dan, waiting 
for him. ‘What?’ says Johnny. ‘Buy your locomotives? 
Nothing doing. I’ve already signed a contract with my 
friend, Fred Prince.’ Get that, Mr. Gorton—‘my friend.’ 
That’s what does the trick every time. Don’t you 
think so?” (Continued on Page 189) 


“I Walked Into Mr. Featherstone’s 

Office and I Said, ‘I’m Daniel 

Hawley. I Build the Hawley 
Engine’’’ 
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merly mayor and still principal haberdasher of 

the town of Sauzédon, department of the Gard, 
greeted Monsieur Joseph Desmarail, commercial trav- 
eler, with that cautious pleas- 
ure with which a prudent mer- 
chant welcomes a salesman 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 
sieur Clochette kissed Mon- 
sieur Desmarail on each cheek, 
but lightly. 

“T am no longer selling the 
renowned gloves of that excel- 
lent Croupil et Cie,” explained 
Monsieur Desmarail. “I am 
in business for myself—effec- 
tively! Place Four-des- 
Flammes, 34 bis, twelfth 
arrondissement, Paris. Thisis, 
indeed, a visit of friendship.” 

“That is perfect!” cried 
Monsieur Clochette. “‘And so 
that is why we have not seen 
you these—can it be?—four 
years.” 

“Decidedly, my friend.” 

‘‘Ah, in business for your- 
self! Wholesale or retail?” 

“Retail, understood.” 

Monsieur Clochette seized 
his good friend warmly, em- 
braced him and patted him first 
on one shoulder and then on 
the other. They went across 
to the Purring Cat and played 
backgammon fiercely until 
nearly five o’clock. 

“You will dine with us, my 
dear friend,’ insisted Monsieur 
Clochette. 

“With pleasure, thousand 
thanks. I am on my way to 
Cagnes. There is a train from 
Tarascon at ten o’clock, lack- 
ing eighteen.” 

“Perfectly, my friend. Let 
us pass outside and take our 
apéritif where we may see the 
world. Much changes 
with the years,” sighed Mon- 
sieur Clochette, a little sadly. 

“That is certain.” 

“‘T well remember, my dear 
friend, but a few years ago, 
how charmed we were to sit 
here and glimpse a well-turned 
ankle twinkling for a moment like a star, surrounded by a 
Milky Way of lace. Mon Dieu! Now how is it? It is 
equally seldom we observe the ankles, but for a different 
reason. There is an embarrassment of riches!” 

“Philosopher always!’ laughed Monsieur Desmarail 
admiringly. 

While they sipped their appetizers, the two men talked 
frankly of these important things which renovate and 
quicken the hearts of virtuous men of late middle age. 
Gradually the conversation sheered off to politics. 

“What do you think of Herriot?” 

“Parbleu! A softy! He will never do.” 

“Exactly! I am of that mind.” 

““And the war debt ——’” 

“Those Americans! They are simpletons. Simpletons, 
I say!’’ added Monsieur Desmarail warmly. 

Monsieur Clochette twitched uneasily. He coughed. 
Then he said, reflectively, ‘‘As for that, no! I once thought 
them simpletons. But no longer. In effect, my eldest 
daughter, Marie, is married to an American.” 

“Tmpossible!”’ 

“Possible! Effectively! More than that, I am grand- 
father twice. Such sweet children! I am very happy, my 
dear friend.” 

Monsieur Clochette rang on the flagstones with the 
ferrule of his stick and ordered two more drinks. When 
they came, he raised his glass. 

““To my little grandchildren! You shall see them, dear 
friend.” 

Monsieur Clochette fished up a fat watch, opened the 
case with an air and studied the time for a moment. 

“Pierre will close the shop. Let us stay here. I will tell 
you the story. 

“Tt was in April, 1919, I well remember,” began Mon- 
sieur Clochette, ‘‘that the young American entered our 
town. I connect the date with a great freshet of the 
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‘‘Monsieur Thrasher Looked at Me Intently From His GraysBlue Eyes and Said Coolly: 


That You Have So Much Confidence in Me’’’ 


river’’— Monsieur Clockette referred, of course, to the 


Rhone, for to a citizen of Sauzédon there is only one river * 


in the world worth mentioning—‘“‘ which did great damage, 
besides alarming our folk uncommonly. Télémaque Du- 
froc, a hard-working citizen, suffered a great misfortune 
that day, when his sow with eleven pigs, wildly screaming, 
were swept away in that turbulent stream. Moreover, his 
wife presented him that same evening with twins. I my- 
self, in that notable flood, lost my beautiful pleasure boat, 
Levrette, which was torn from her moorings. Peste! These 
visitations do not come singly, for that very morning the 
boy Pierre had been defrauded with a counterfeit ten-franc 
note; and though I, of course, deducted it from his wages, 
still it made me greatly depressed to ruminate on human 
rascality. 

“‘Well, then, as I have said, this young American entered 
our town that morning, coming from Avignon, as we after- 
ward learned. It was the honor of Gossip Hugues first to 
observe the stranger as he walked up from the railway 
station, carrying his portmanteau and chewing upon that 
substance which the Americans delight in—a viscous ma- 
terial which they do not swallow, but continue to masticate 
until their jaws are tired, when they usually stick it be- 
neath a chair or table. My eldest daughter has become a 
great devotee of this chewing pastime. The noise proves 
sometimes annoying to me, in the evening when I am read- 
ing Le Temps; but as they are both charming youngsters 
and have sweetened my advancing years with two grand- 
children, I say nothing. What wish you? 

“Figure well, my dear friend, that in our little town the 
advent of an American was interesting in the extreme. 
When the abandoned wretches in control of our govern- 
ment put through the Route Nationale, they avoided 
Sauzédon by at least two leagues, so that the strangers who 
visit us are not many. It is true that during the war many 
American soldiers, called by themselves do-bois, used to 
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come here, greatly to our profit, though perhs 
somuch to the increased modesty of our youngy 
Without exception, they all masticated upc 
viscous substance. It is an American fashion 
“Brief, the town in 
minutes was quite agog 
creetly we passed the y 
one another and watche 
what the young Am 
would do first. Ia 
ashamed to say, my} 
friend, that I ordered P 
dress up our windows, 
the gayest colored era’ 
plainer view. ErnestLa 
at the Cerf Blessé, pr 
his best room and went 
diately to the cellar to: 
his stock of fine liqu 
looked, indeed, like ay 
for our town. We are 
people, you understa 
cringe and fawn upon 
ers, like the dirty G 
yet we are not without 
to the main chance. 
“Nor could we helpr 
what the do-bois had 
with us during the wa 
recall that period clea 
was not uncommon | 
American soldiers to 
handful of paper currer 
the air to see the ¢i 
scramble for it. Andy 
have my word for it th: 
strange young men, whi 
themselves Americans 
truly, I knownot—wou 
ashop and buy great qu 
of this and that, and th 
out a handful of mon 
cry, ‘Here, take!’ TI 
not the way of intellig 
ings; but of course t 
was sadly demoralizing 
“Ah, wild young me 
were, my dear friend. 
to them was nothing. 
danced and sang and ¢ 
us on the backs like A 
One mere boy, wit! 
semblance of hair to h 
actually chucked m 
wife under the chin an¢ 
her—and then threw 
fifty-franc note. Poor Anastasie! She was greatly 
at her age. In the manner of motherliness, gladl} 
she have kissed the young rascal a hundred times, f 
all, he was fighting for France. But it was their m 
Well, let us not blame them, my dear friend. W 
them now sleep in our soil—may the good God tak 
to His bosom! Still, the matter of it is, you Co’ 
blame us for thinking that Americans were a rich a 
shallow people. Simpletons we called them whe 
were not about. But let us return to our sheep. 
“T shall first describe to you this young Americé 
was of a figure enough tall, and slender, and he 
brown suit, rather furry, in the English fashion. I 
was freckled; he had a prominent nose, of the typ 
the phrenologists call philogéniture, if I mistal 
though as for that, I have a small nose myself, andy 
the father of eleven, all living. In sum, his eyes we 
and pleasing, his mouth squarish, as of great det 
tion, and his ears stuck out prominently at the s 
remember my father’s ears did thus. | 
““We marveled greatly that, instead of going tot 
Blessé, this stranger walked about, grasping his p 
teau and chewing upon his cud, until he came to th 
restaurant of Madame Polduze, into which he w 
was thought that the stranger had become confused; 
aforesaid restaurant, though respectable, is not a P 
rich Americans. The truth was, however, that bef 
young man had emerged, he had entered into a trea 
madame for one of her best rooms, fronting upon the 
Place, intimating to her that he would stay in Sa 
not less than a week and perhaps longer. This 
strange, for though we who live in Sauzédon know it 
delightful town, still, it lacks those things which 
naturally attract Americans—especially rich on 
have no ruins, except for the abandoned brickkiln 
our church, though respectable, has not yet got its 


‘Iam Delighted 


to it by will of the deceased Monsieur Paul 
ein 1902, the legacy being in litigation. 

what do you wish, my dear friend? We were over- 
ibsolutely by the report which Madame Polduze 
‘of the extraordinary conduct of this young Amer- 


msieur,’ she told me, ‘this American is so original! 
30 upset me that I do not know a feather bed from 


eed, I was greatly surprised to learn that this young 
jm had succeeded in getting the best room of 
e Polduze for two francs the day, with café complet 
1. Two franes a day! My dear friend, a French- 
uld pay that! Madame had begun by asking ten 
, day for the room and five frances for breakfast. 
re-nosed stranger had laughed gayly into her teeth. 
‘believe that she rather overdid the thing by asking 
es. The mirror in the room was cracked and one of 
dosts is rigged with rope to keep it erect. Perhaps 
i have been just to ask seven francs first, of an 
in. 

the American was imperturbable. He would pay 
ies for the room, breakfast comprised, or he would 
there. Madame shrieked. The American laughed. 
e forgot herself. She told him he must be the devil 
' Aman who would offer her two franes a day for 
perfect boudoir of a room would be the sort who 
arrote her in her sleep. The American, who spoke 
‘ extraordinary French, but somehow was under- 
ontinued to laugh banteringly. Finally, however, 
sd up his portmanteau. That ended it. Madame 
and agreed upon the price. Little wonder that 
“upset. 
you think, monsieur,’ she asked me that night, 
3 the stranger is an eccentric, a kind of joker, who 
wished to ascertain my good nature and benevo- 
id will possibly at the end of the week fling me a 
franc note, as the do-bois used to do?’ 
to that, the good Lord knows,’ I replied; yet I was 
at of her mind myself. 
ever, as the week progressed and madame dis- 
that the American was washing his own hosiery in 
4, She began to lose heart in the matter of the fling- 
‘ehundred-franc note. Yet the American was well 
and apparently prosperous. But notably, he flung 
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“Monsieur Bosanquet, the tobacconist, reported to me 
during that week that he had twice tried to give the Amer- 
ican some regional paper currency, good only in the Alpes- 
Maritimes, but that the American—I use the words of 
Monsieur Bosanquet—had the perception of twelve devils 
and threw the lamentable paper currency back upon the 
counter and asked for good money. Whereupon the towns- 
people became more respectful toward this strange young 
man. He carried with him sundry trick material with 
which he loved to entertain the children by the hour, such 
as making a snake emerge from a handkerchief and taking 
a sou piece from the nose of a gamin, and that kind of 
legerdemain. The children shouted with joy to see him. 
But, of course, the shopkeepers were sad. He was a great 
disappointment. I confess, my dear friend, my own defeat 
at the hands of this young American. It was in the matter 
of a cravat. I asked him nineteen francs fifty for it, which 
was not extortionate, you understand, he being an Amer- 
ican; but at last I was induced to sell it to him for nine 
franes. I could not cope with him. Many of us were thus 
roughly handled by the young American in a business way.” 

“What was his name?” asked Monsieur Desmarail, who 
had followed the tale with much interest. 

“Hiram Thrasher.” 

“Hein? ”? 

“Tt cannot be spelled, and you must practice a long time 
to say it,” admitted Monsieur Clochette. 

“Itisnotaname! It is more like a savage imprecation,” 
commented Monsieur Desmarail. 

“As for that, I like it, comme-ci, comme-ca. Hiram 
Thrasher was his name, and he said that he came from 
Montpellier, in the commune of Vermont, Etats-Unis.” 

“But Montpellier is not in the United States. It is in 
the Hérault, near by, in France.” 

“That is what we told him. But he insisted. Still, he 
was generally taken to be a great liar by my concitizens, 
especially when he said that he had once seen twelve thou- 
sand horned cattle all upon one piece of ground.” 

“That is épatant, indeed,” remarked Monsieur Desma- 
rail, shooting his unattached cuffs. 

“Truly. In effect, the young American became a great 
mystery to all Sauzédon, including myself not less. The 
young women peered at him curiously, but modestly. Iam 
glad to say that all 
our young women 
are sage, as we are 
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not a garrison town. My own Marie was clearly much 
affected by the stranger, though of course she had not 
spoken to him, nor he to her. We thought nothing of this 
at the time, for young marriageable women are prone to 
take notice of strange young men. Little did we think 
But I go too fast. 

“The mystery of it was, first, that the young American 
should have chosen to come to Sauzédon at all; and second, 
that he should spend less money than a Nimois or an 
Armenian rug merchant. We had been led to believe that 
all Americans held out their fists full of bank notes and 
cried ‘Take!’ Whereas this young man from Montpellier, 
in the commune of Vermont, kept all his money in a 
leathern wallet and blew upon his paper money lest two 
franc notes should be stuck together. It was a genuine 
education to us frugal Sauzédonnais to observe the rever- 
ential spirit in which the young man dispensed fifteen 
centimes and upward. He was truly not a do-boi. I know 
nothing of Montpellier, in the commune of Vermont, but I 
wager that it must have been settled by people from the 
Midi. 

“Alors, after the young American had been in Sauzédon 
for ten days and had spent less than the income of a 
leather merchant in Brittany, and the shopkeepers were 
beginning to study his methods, one day there arrived by 
express from Paris a large box, plainly marked with the 
name of Hiram Thrasher. Imagine the interest it awak- 
ened in our concitizens! Some fancied that it might con- 
tain money—though that was a fantastic idea, because the 
young stranger could carry enough in his leathern wallet to 
last the rest of his life at the rate he was going—and others 
spoke darkly of witchcraft, for I may tell you we are not 
without our superstitious folks who believe in black magic 
and the evil eye. As for me, I am a man of experience, 
having been many years mayor; and I cautioned our 
people not to be too forward, but to wait till the stranger 
exposed the contents of his box. And this was good advice, 
for within a few days we all knew what the box contained. 

“Pardieu! What should it be but a machine the like of 
which had never been viewed by any of us! Now I must 
tell you that though this young American spoke French 
not well, yet he spoke it with such fluent good will and 

(Continued on Page 138) 


““‘Allons Donec!’ Say I. ‘This is 

Rascally Business. It Explodes 

Nothing. Nothing is Effected in 
Two Hours’"’ 
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as the French so deftly put it, a dame 

of a certain age. She was handsomely 
dressed and she had the assurance that goes 
with real pearls, perfectly matched, not too 
large and of arresting luster. Govan had not 
caught her name, so he stole a glance at her 
place card. Of course she saw him doing it. 

“T’m Miss Payne,” she told him briskly; 
“Annabel Payne. Such a la-de-dah name, 
Annabel, isn’t it, for these days? But it was 
my grandmother’s. Are you 
married?”’ 

He knew her now. One of 
the exclusive hill-top set that 
led all the other cliques of this 
cliquy little city. 

Govan Coursey’s eyes flew 
down the table to where Irene 
sat, serene, smiling. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
I’m married. That’s my wife 
down there, the one in blue. 
I’ve been married five years.” 

“Don’t be alarmed at my 
sudden question,’ went on 
Miss Payne. ‘I have no mat- 
rimonial designs on any man, 
thank God. I came io this 
public luncheon thinking I 
might find new unattached 
men for my parties. It is in- 
credible how few, how dread- 
fully few men there are who 
are reasonably young and 
good-looking and well man- i 
nered who are unmarried. 
When I saw you I hoped I’d 
found one.” 

“T will modestly lay claim 
to all of your attributes except 
the vital one of being unmar- 
ried. Perhaps theman on your 
other side ——” 

“He won’t do—look at his 
tie. Itisn’t human. Ah, well, 
life is full of disappointments. 
After this ghastly affair is over 
you must introduce your wife to me, and 
I’ll put you on my young-married-couple 
list. Your wife is pretty with those misty 
blue eyes and that delicate mouth. Don’t 
eat that fish or you'll have ptomaine. You 
see, this city is just a size too small to in- 
vite men without their wives or wives with- 
out their husbands, and besides I’ve always 
stood for the old-fashioned proprieties, and 
I always will, even if they are dull. Early 
training, environment. Oh, hang it, that stupid Tom Las- 
siter is going to speak first. He’ll drool along for an hour.” 

“Don’t be too hard on him—he’s my boss, Miss Payne.” 

“‘Good heavens, not only married, but working for 
Tommy Lassiter! Yet you don’t look actively unhappy.” 

“T’m not.’”’ He started to add ‘‘I’m very happy,” but 
he found curiously enough that the words wouldn’t say. 
It didn’t matter, because Mr. Thomas Lassiter’s rough 
commanding barytone was gathering headway and people 
had to listen, it beat so hard upon them—even Miss 
Annabel Payne, who, it was obvious, rarely did anything 
for which she didn’t have a whole-hearted inclination. 

Only Govan Coursey did not listen. He had the appear- 
ance of it. His eyes were on Thomas Lassiter in seeming 
attention. His head was inclined toward him. He did not 
wriggle or fidget or play with his coffee spoon. He did not 
even smoke. But his absorption was for himself alone. 
He was thinking of why wasn’t he able to answer Miss 
Payne’s amusing impertinence with the assurance that he 
was very happy. 

Certainly his outward circumstances had every assur- 
ance of happiness. He had come back to Mancaster City 
from college as cheerfully irresponsible as any man in his 
class, but without the green complacence that mars so 
much of youth. He knew that he didn’t know much, which 
is a rare advantage at twenty-two. He meant to go slowly, 
to feel his way, to shape his life definitely, make it many- 
sided, rich in interests. A little streak of careful observa- 
tion had warned him that if he hunted for money alone, he 
might get nothing but money, and that money is a hard 

and meager support for mind and soul. He had a quick 
sensitiveness to beauty, he knew it, and he wished to keep 
it because it gave him such generous escapes to realms 
where nothing sordid or small could touch him. So much 
he knew of himself; so far he projected his intentions. 


[es lady on Govan Coursey’s right was, 
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She Looked Up at Him, Her Eyes Amazed. He Saw the Familiar Mist Stealing 


Over Their Blueness 


But there were practical things to be considered. Bread 
and butter, a roof over his head, clothes. The little sum he 
had been left by his parents was down to three figures when 
his last year at college was through. He must go to work 
at once.. And he wanted to goto work. He felt immensely 
active and exuberant; he seethed with young energy that 
was not wholly physical. His mind missed the drill, the 
concentration of study. It needed to be used, and summer 
in Mancaster City offered it no outlet beyond the concen- 
tration put into tennis, the self-control needed in the 
crowded dances of the country club, the very slight wit 
and intelligence required for conversation with the younger 
set. He could play around with parties and sports if he 
wanted to—men and girls both welcomed him—but it 
wasn’t good enough. Two weeks, and he knew the whole 
routine, and found it, as a steady diet, very boring. 

So he went downtown and hunted a job. He had worked 
before, during his vacations, but temporary, seasonal 
things. Now he must locate. He thought of reporting, but 
neither of the two big papers of Mancaster City could use 
him. Their refusals made him unsure of himself—he 
hadn’t any very clear idea of what he was fitted for; he 
merely had an instinctive drawing toward type and ink; 
he couldn’t call it more than that. He had walked aimlessly 
down the street, wondering what he could do, what he 
would like to do, what was best for him, and he had 
reached, presently, the clean new many-windowed building 
which housed the commercial printing establishment of 
Thomas March Lassiter. Young Govan Coursey’s eyes 
approved its look of efficiency, success, smartness; so with- 
out knowing what commercial printing might be, he went 
inside and asked for work. 

Among the many personal qualifications in which Tom 
Lassiter took pride was his ability to pick men. He liked 
Govan Coursey, liked his frank ignorance, his willingness 
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to listen, his lack of eo 
liked his boyish good] 
slim height with str 
the shoulders, his 

: regular features. “T 
ie a: make a dandy salesn 

: thought, andstraighty 
him, at a fair salary | 
ginner. Lassiter bell 
good pay. > 

Yet Mr. Lassiter w. 
nevolent Santa G] 
Govan Coursey soon 
ered. One of his sy 
was bawling out any 
with a rough thorough 
exactness of epithet th 
fied. Also his great d 
Results. Which, int 
meant that hehadnoy 
scrupulosity as to me 

The Lassiter busi 
large for the size of M 
City and it was built 
on the industries of t 
which comprised an 
number of manuf 
whose products dé 
direct-by-mail ady 
This necessitated a 
supply of circulars, | 
catalogues—and there was where 
siter printing presses came in. 
in larger cities—not so far aw 
tried to compete for this steady: 
business, but Lassiter had alw: 
able to outbid them. His sole’ 
was in a lack of original ideas, 
greatest fear was that his custom 
be enticed away from him by the 
salesmen who could offer novel 
originalities that were beyond 
low price, he knew very well, isn 
thing. Frequently a customer i 
to spend extravagantly to get si 
unique. 

The Lassiter salesmen—there | 
two—were expected to supply t 
usual and salable ideas. They s 
shapes, type, text matter, illustra 
do this necessitated something n 
a superficial knowledge of the vs 
dustries whose products they pr 
sell, and the two men, James Bre 
Holland Evans, who were on the 
pay roll when Govan Coursey’s 1 
added to it, had both settled 
inelastic groove.. They knew their work, they | 
their ideas, but they had worked too long at o 
Their imaginations seemed to have atrophied, 
tomers, especially those where new blood had c 
the management, were beginning to be restless, 
complaints to Lassiter. 

Under these two men, Bradley and Evans 
Coursey had served his apprenticeship, and, as 
ployer had foreseen, he supplied the freshness a 
that they needed. In one year he was selling 
important firms, though nominally still an under 
two years Bradley had been shifted into the office 
an expert on estimates, and Evans and Coursey 
the work alone; and in three years Evans, who f 
a little money by a lucky deal in real estate, deter 
resign and go to California. This had left Gova 
age of twenty-five, in sole command. . 

He had been enormously elated. Lassiter had1 
salary, year by year, with generosity. As a Tisit 
business man he was liked and respected all thr 
town. When he wasn’t working he was having a! 
good time, with more invitations than he could 
accept. He was much too busy and too well en 
to think seriously about marriage. Besides, awa 
his head he had, like most young men, dreams of 
girl, a girl who would be graceful and gracious ar 
standing, loving and clever and laughing; a gu 
with, to walk with, to work with, to play with; a! 
the heart, the eyes, the mind. None of the girls 
caster City, jolly good fun though they were, @ 
crowd, he thought, as girls go, filled these specific 

Then Irene Tailer came to visit her cousins, the] 
It was the most natural thing in the world tl 
Bradley, who was very fond of Govan, should as 
meet her and, further, to be nice to her during 
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e to dine and stayed to fallin love. Irene, with 
ght yellow hair, her clear profile, her fair, fine- 
skin, her shy blue-eyed smile, was exactly the girl 
'd been waiting for, been longing for. He knew it in- 
ly. He flung himself into selling her love and mar- 
as he had never flung himself into selling printing to 
ter’s toughest customer. And he succeeded. 

t since his mother’s death, when he was a boy of fif- 
had he possessed a confidante for the deeps of his 
. Irene was an admirable listener, and she had never 
, young man who thought and felt such thoughts and 
gs as Govan’s. It was not until they had been mar- 
some weeks that she began to disclose thoughts and 
gs of her own. And wants. And tastes. They did 
esemble Govan’s. 

was of great importance to Irene that they should 
a smart house, in a good location, smartly furnished. 
alt that a car of expensive make was a necessity. She 
have a maid, and extra help on occasions of enter- 
ag. She loved to adorn her pretty person with pretty 
3 and real jewels. People who wore imitation stones 
‘onsidered lacking in true refinement. She adored 
and playing cards, and country-club verandas and 
er. If Thomas Lassiter’s deity was Results, hers, 
devoutly and seriously, was Appearance. ‘‘People 
t position” was a phrase constantly on her lips. 
without quite knowing why or how it came about, 
» was much in love and filled with his illusions of his 
‘Govan Coursey found himself harnessed to an estab- 
ent that kept him scrambling to maintain. And if he 
ed, and expostulated, and urged on Irene that people 
care for what you have but only for what you are, 
idn’t argue, or grow angry, or sulk—no, she just 
dat him, and over her big blue eyes came a slow haze 
rs of disappointment. Her chin would quiver like a 
and grieving child’s. Round pearly drops ran out to 
ads of her long lashes, trembled there for an effective 
d of space, and splashed down on her smooth pinky 
s. She did not weep as some women do, violently, 
squared ugly mouth and reddening nose, and violent 
ng sobs. But she made of her tears a picture that 
‘save a brutal abandoned wretch could have disre- 
d. She invariably. won her point, and Govan went 
etermined to find the money somehow to indulge her. 
her the credit to admit that she was not just a clever 
actress staging a scene for her own benefit. No, she 
3 sincere in her beliefs of what 

he proper and fitting life for 

ing married couple of the 
ys’ position as was Govan. 
hewasefficient. She arranged 
ouse beautifully, she kept it 
cally, and no servant who 
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came to her but received an excellent and thorough train- 
ing. Their one child, Govan Junior, was a model baby in 
health and behavior, owing to her wise care. She was a 
truly loving wife, even-tempered, solicitous for Govan’s 
physical needs, only blind to his mental comfort, for she 
saw her own standards as the final word. And having found 
her power, unconsciously she wielded it without mercy. 

Swiftly, surely, depressingly all this passed through 
Govan Coursey’s mind as he sat pretending to listen to 
Mr. Thomas Lassiter’s commercial bromides. Scenes. 
A scene about the new car. A scene about the diamond 
bar pin. A scene about the Oriental rug. A scene about 
the silver vegetable dishes. A scene about joining the 
country club. A scene about Irene’s series of at-homes, 
her weekly bridge parties. And ever and always those 
lifted wet blue eyes, that pathetic babylike chin had van- 
quished him. He had found the money somehow, clam- 
bered over one pile of bills only to find himself before 
another mountain of them. And just now she was agitat- 
ing a new and larger house! 

The worst of it was that all the things he cared about 
had receded from him—books, for instance. He never had 
a chance to read. Pictures—when had he run up to New 
York to go through the galleries? Music—unless it was a 
concert where it might benefit them socially to be seen! 
He had liked to play with tools, putter about at his work- 
bench, wield a paintbrush. He could think things out 
when he had work of this sort in his hands, and it rested 
him. But his tools had rusted, and his workbench was 
pushed into the only available corner of the cellar—where 
there was no light of any kind whatsoever. 

He had come thus far when Mr. Lassiter finished his 
speech, and sat down, mopping his forehead, and beaming 
with satisfaction at the applause. Miss Annabel Payne 
was gathering up her scarf, her bag, her handkerchief, her 
jingling gold vanity. 

“There'll be more of such stuff, I suppose,” she said to 
Govan Coursey, ‘‘but I’m certainly not a strong enough 
woman to endure it. I’m going to fly. I’m sorry I can’t 
stay and meet your wife—do you think she’d be willing to 
waive introductions and accept an invitation over the 
telephone some day?’’ 

Govan Coursey smiled as he thought of the rapture that 
recognition in any form by the up-on-the-hill set would 
bring to Irene. 

“She'll be tickled to death,” he said dryly. 
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“How about yourself, John Alden?” demanded Miss 
Payne. 

“But do I need to say it after meeting you, Miss Payne?”’ 

She liked that. ‘‘You’ll do. Good-by.” 

After she had gone the man who had sat at her other 
side looked round quizzically at Govan. ‘These rich old 
girls think they own the earth,” he said. “She nearly bit 
my head off.’’ 

The rise of the next speaker prevented Govan’s answer, 
and he lapsed back to his own thoughts. He took a deep 
breath of resolution. He would talk to Irene, make her 
see. This new-house scheme must be abandoned. He 
couldn’t load himself down with another bigger mortgage 
when he was barely able to meet the interest and amortiza- 
tion of the lien on their present home, even though the 
former grew smaller every year. With so much that was 
sweet and good and dear and sensible in her, why must she 
have this implacable will which always rode his down? 
Hadn’t he the stuff in him to do what he knew was right? 
Was he so weak? How could a man deal with the resist- 
ance that was always gentle but never ending, resilient, 
impervious to all save its own purpose? 

The luncheon was ending. It was his duty to go and 
find Irene and take her to the car, and this irked him. 
He did not want to see her or speak to her until he had 
strengthened his determination. An imp of memory kept 
casually telling him how often he had tried before to reason 
with her, to put the truth of his own mind before her, and 
how often she had floated him aside on the tide of her soft 
blue eyes. 

However, he went. He had the habit of good manners 
toward his wife. She was the center of a group of men and 
women, smiling, talking, giving each a bit of that charm of 
hers which she knew so well how to use. She liked to be 
popular, and she was, the more so because she didn’t con- 
fine her efforts to men alone. She saw Govan and came 
toward him. 

“T know you're in a hurry to get back to work, darling,” 
she said. “And I’m all ready to go. I’m going to give 
Mrs. Henderson a lift.’ 

Unerringly she had chosen to do a favor to the one in- 
fluential woman in the group with whom she was not well 
acquainted. Mrs. Henderson was a power in the women’s 
clubs of Mancaster City, a vast robustious dame with a 
jovial face forever topped by picture hats set ever so little 
askew. She joined Irene, and the two ladies and Govan 
went out to the car. Govan was glad for Mrs. Henderson. 
She talked a constant stream of nothings in a voice so 
important that one had the illusion of listening to great 
wisdom. So there was no chance for Irene and Govan to do 
anything but listen. This gave him more time. He was 

(Continued on Page 56) 


from Europe after spending a summer supposed to 
supply the finishing touches to his education. 

“Of course you went through the Louvre,” a friend 
observed. 

“You bet,’’ was the reply. ‘Did it in an hour and 
twenty minutes, but if I’d had my spiked shoes along I 
could have made it in one hour flat.” 

The story may not be true, but it indicates a spirit 
scarcely less preposterous than that in which the under- 
graduate of today races through college toward his degree 
of A. B. It might open the eyes of some fathers to turn to 
the official register of Harvard University, and making due 
allowance for the unethical tendency of figures, compute 
just how much time a boy has in which to complete seven- 
teen and a half courses of study. The academic year for 
1924 runs from September twenty-second to the first week 
in June, 1925, when the final examinations begin. 

Taking out holidays and vacations, this consists of only 
two hundred and twenty-nine days, or, roughly, seven and 

a half months. If Sundays and half holi- 
days are clipped off, as in most cases they 
are by the undergraduate himself, another 
month disappears. However, not to be nig- 
gardly, one may call the school year seven 
fullmonths. On this basis a four-year course 
covers twenty-eight working months, or a 
little more than two years—two years and a 
third, to be accurate. A three-year course— 
and between 15 and 20 per cent of the stu- 
dents cut it down to this—includes twenty- 
one working months, or a year and three- 
quarters. Even making the extravagant 
assumption that the average normal young 
man improves each shining hour and studies 
consistently throughout this elapsed time, 
it is difficult to understand how he can finish 
with anything in the nature of a thorough 
or permanent education. 


\ GRADUATE of an American college had returned 


College for General Effect 


ET, the answer comes, somehow five 
hundred or so Harvard men manage to 
cover this ground every year and are awarded 
their degrees—degrees which, as the proud 
parents may hear for themselves on com- 
mencement day, solemnly admit them to 


The Butk of Their Interests Lie Outside the Classroom— 
in Social or Club Life; on the Athletic Field 
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the fellowship of edu- 
cated men. 

Yes, that is the an- 
swer; but it is also 
something more; a 
concise and instructive 
commentary on the 
modern system as well 
as, incidentally, a trib- 
ute to the alertness 
and cleverness of mod- 
ern youth. It must not 
be supposed, however, 
that modern youth is 
dissatisfied either with 
the system or with the 
result as embodied in 
himself. On the con- 
trary he is very well 
satisfied, particularly 
with himself. Here is 
his confession of faith 
as it appeared in the 
college daily, the Crim- 
son, in reply to a simi- 
lar comment of mine 
in THE SATURDAY ° 
EVENING Post: 

“Tt is not the ability 
to summon up a cata- 
logue of facts, as from 
a bottomless well, that 
marks the educated 
man from the unedu- 
cated. It is the capa- 
city to use facts and 
see their relations. 
Thus, among Harvard 
undergraduates who 
are keenly alive to the 
present, those events 
in the past which bee> 
on the present interest 
them in proportion to 
this relation. When Tottel’s Miscellany appeared, or who 
the first Merovingian king was, may be required in a 
course, but after the examination it is so much deadwood, 
and as such is speedily forgotten. Four years of ploughing 
through courses and sifting of facts, however, bring out 
certain significant relations, and the earnest student begins 
to see more clearly some of the outstanding problems which 
face his generation. Already he may have trends of thought 
which suggest possible solutions. If he gets this much out 
of his college course, he has got all that may be expected of 
him, for, by the strength of his vision, he is an educated 
man. Upon him will fall the burden of the world’s affairs, 
and in so far as he leaves them better than he found them, 
by so much has he justified his education.” 

As a generalization this sounds fair enough, but that the 
apologia is in the form of a generalization is in itself sig- 
nificant. Specific facts are counted as deadwood and as 
such are to be speedily forgotten. A man “‘ploughs through 
courses”? and comes out with “trends of thought”? which 
is all that can be expected of him. With these, unbacked 
by much in the way of factual knowledge, he intends to 
assume the burden of the world’s affairs. 

Certainly nothing in the nature of the courses themselves 
or in the requirements demanded in the final examinations 
suggests that the faculty has any such vague objective in 
view. Yet I firmly believe that, judged by actual results, 
the Crimson is nearer correct than the faculty as to what 
remains in the undergraduate mind six months after he has 
won his degree. Indeed, it is only the unusual man who 
comes through even with a vision—and a vision, at that, 
considerably blurred. 

Youth today is so cocksure of itself! With bland self- 
assurance it monopolizes not only the present but the 
future. Only condescendingly does it listen to another 
generation. 

“So you’re the Old Dog,” said an undergraduate, meet- 
ing me in the corridor before a class. 

“Yes,” I admitted, feeling suddenly somewhat abashed. 

““You’re all wrong in what you say about the need of a 
knowledge of detail in college work,” he declared. 

“I’m sorry,” I apologized. 

“Oh, I get the point you’re trying to make,” he an- 
swered, as though politely anxious not to be too severe; 
“‘but I didn’t come here to get facts.” 

“No? Then just what?” 

“‘A sort of general effect.” 

“The general effect of a college education?” I inquired. 

He looked doubtful for a moment. 
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To Win Even a Foothold in the Teaching Profession Today They Must Secure an A.} 
and Then Plod on Two Years More 


‘Well, something like that,” he admitted. 

“I’m afraid you'll get more in this subject—if yo 
I ventured. 

I was referring to History 7, one of three cours 
taking this year; a unique course, and one which s 
me to mark a distinct step forward in method. - 
scribed briefly in the register as ‘‘ The Renaissance 
Reformation.” The course embraces a period 0 
few hundred years and because of these limits co 
subjects with a thoroughness impossible in the 
stretches. The attack is made not from one angle, I 
a dozen angles; not through one professor al 
through a staff of professors; and covers not on 
alone, but every nation in Europe. 


Congestion and Indigestion 


TRE attempt is made to take what is one of thet 
nificant and dramatic periods in all history and 
late the details that a student will see it as a who 
almost a liberal education in itself, and might bej 
literally, if a man had an opportunity to work it ( 
oughl.. But here, as in every other department 
vard, the practical plays havoc with the ideal. The 
staff is allowed only three one-hour lectures a wet 
as a matter of fact, because on the days of big gam« 
the football season a lecture is omitted—over 2 ] 
seven months fer the presentation of this big subje 
the average undergraduate allots to it only one-q 
his ‘study time over this same brief period. Tl 
inevitably is congestion and indigestion, altho 
course is intended primarily for seniors, who are 
to have acquired a background. Such a suppositi 
ever, is always dangerous. 

In spirit and practice the subject is presen 
fashion. There are no tests and no hour examinati 
until midyears, the marks are based upon two t 
which original thought and independent thinkin 
couraged. 

From the beginning this point is emphasized; 
however, to the exclusion of facts. Free opinion: 
sired, but they must be based on evidence. For: 
my first thesis was upon the subject What Hap 
Anagni September 7, 1303—a date marking a cr! 
relation between king and church. Here is the « 
I received when it was returned: é 

“The essay is excellent as far as it goes, but the 
primarily was to pick the truth out of half a dozer 


. 


g accounts—e. g,, Holtzmann, Villari, Duruy, 
‘et, Sedgwick, Gregorovius, etc., to say nothing of 
{porary accounts.” 

}e is a world of meaning in that ‘“‘ete.” 

! responsibility for the incidental reading which is 
, out in what the professor rightly describes as gen- 
‘hunks is up to the individual, or would be if there 
j,ough hours in the day and he had no other college 
¢) hand. I should say that at least a hundred vol- 
sre upon the reserved section at Widener and not 
shese would an intelligent student choose to neglect. 
onsider a moment the ground thatis covered. First, 
) the political history of Italy, of Germany, of France, 
iand of England, mixed up with that of the restless 
‘from the East. This includes, of course, the events 
cies which during this period led to the gradual 
m of national consciousness and of centralized 
nent. Interwoven with this is the history of the 
as related to the church, and again as related to 
iporal rulers; a titanic struggle centering around 
personalities. Included also is a study of the phil- 
s of the period which played so important a part, 
th these another group of strong and complex 
lities. Interacting again is the development of lan- 
roups and with that the literatures of the new na- 
from the thirteenth century on, the fine arts become 
increasingly important factor, until by the fif- 
century the student is utterly overwhelmed by the 
ames. Simply to chart them as we are asked to do 
tin itself. It might be interesting to list the collec- 
mpiled from my notes, collected during the first 
nths alone. I give them without any attempt to 
hem intelligently. 


Who Knows Them All? 


JERICK II of Germany, Louis IX of France, 
ry II of England, Gregory IX, Boniface VIII, Saint 
, Thomas Aquinas, Cimabue, Giotto, Duccio, Simone 
, Cavallini, Niccola Pisano, Giovanni Pisano, Esch- 
Layamon, Dante, Jacapone da Todi, Celano, Pietro 
igna, Folgore da Sangeonignano, Colonna, Orsini, 
t, Enzio, Ciullo d’Alcamo, Leo Pilatus, Chrysoloras, 
. Bonagiunta, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Philip IV, 
III, Charles VIII, Edward IV, Charles the Bold, 
‘Burgundy, Henry VII, Gower, Langland, Wyclif, 
‘of Occam, Marsiglio of Padua, Froissart, La Salle, 
‘douin, Joinville, Deschamps, Chartier, Christine 
n, Philippe de Comines, Pathelin de Machant, 
‘@Orleans, Francois Villon, John XXII, Clement 
gory XI, Urban VI, Boniface IX, Innocent VIII, 
* XII, Clement VII, Benedict XIII, John KOGA. 
Sylvius Piccolomini, Radbertus, Maurus, Huss, 
licholas V, Sigismund of Germany, Bruni, Poggio, 
Valla, Niccolo da Uz- 
alyestro dei Medici, 
‘dei Medici, Lorenzo 
gnificent, Michelozzo, 
Niccoli, Pazzi, Riario, 
, Luca Pitti, Parentu- 
ero il Gottose, Flavio 
_ Saechetti, Uberti, 
i, Alberti, Eugenius IV, 
3 V, Sixtus IV, Vit- 
a Feltre, Guarino da 
Andrea Barberini, 
0, Giostra, Simonetta 
i, Sannazaro, Pulci 
to, Andrea Orcagna, 
ck, Van der Weyden, 
da Fabriano, Brunel- 
Rossellino, Masolino, 
0, Fra Angelico, Goz- 
ppino Lippi, 
lella Quercia, 
i, Donatello 
obbia, Piero 
iceschi, Pisa- 


ist is by no 
nelusive, for 
side reading 
imnish many 
~- Moreover, ° 


at deal, rep- 
1g often a 
‘Period or a 
Ovement, 
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their time. They must also be identified geographically, 
and this introduces the names of a large number of cities. 
They are to be known also by their works—their books, if 
writers; their poems, if poets; their buildings, if archi- 
tects; their paintings, if painters. The latter must be 
further identified from slides. 

And we are yet only halfway to midyears, with a second 
theme due before then! 

Nor is that the worst of the difficulty. This is only one 
course, while many men are taking four, five and even six. 
I myself have only two other courses—Continental history 
from 1815 to the present, and Anthropology I, which em- 
braces the study of primitive man, or our contemporary 
ancestor as he is sometimes called, and his works. At the 
point where I become thoroughly interested in following 
the fortunes of the clever, the frank and the adventurous 
Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, who, after leading the life of a 
keen man of the world, became a thoroughly orthodox and 
pious Pope, I am obliged to lay down the book and leap 
forward four hundred years to the Congress of Vienna. 
Here I am introduced to that amazing four, Metternich, 
Alexander I, Castlereagh and Talleyrand—men with 
whom one could profitably spend a year. Here, inciden- 
tally, I am required to do rather intensive reading, because 
this subject has been assigned to me for a thesis of five 
thousand words. This calls for bibliography of twenty 
volumes, which means that I must consult that number of 
books for material. 

But no sooner am I fairly embarked upon this enterprise 
than I must turn aside to read Marett and Boasin anthro- 
pology in pursuit of the fascinating problems of origins—the 
origins of the utilitarian arts, including food, domestication 
of animals, agriculture, habitations, dress, weapons; the 
origins of the industrial arts, including textiles, ceramics, 
record and communication, writing; origins of the esthetic 
arts, including graphic and plastic arts, music, the dance 
and poetry. And that is only one subdivision of the subject. 

It was like getting into a new world to connect through 
this course with this particular department. For years I 
had known of the Peabody and Semitic museums and had 
always encouraged the children to visit the former as an 
instructive way to spend a rainy afternoon. Personally, 
however, I had avoided them as musty places rather off 
the beaten track. Furthermore, I had associated the sub- 
ject in my mind with the type of academic scientist who is 
half a fossil himself and as dusty dry as the volumes over 
which he bends until nearsighted and round-shouldered. 

The first day I went there to read I saw one such. He 
was white-haired and wore heavy spectacles and had be- 
fore him a dozen opened volumes upon which he was work- 
ing; odd-looking books containing distorted drawings 

discovered on the monuments of some ancient civilization. 


These Young Men are Willing to Learn, But They are Also Eager to Live 
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As I sat on, another old man entered and interrupted him 
with more drawings and with photographs which were go- 
ing into a book he was making. Among the latter the 
visitor came upon a photograph of a jaguar standing at bay 
with an ugly set of teeth very much in evidence. 

“That’s a fine specimen, eh?” said the visitor. 

The older man nodded and then smiled reminiscently. 

“T shot four of those beggars in Central America,”’ he 
observed. 

I came to attention. In a sleepy, matter-of-fact voice 
the old scholar went on to relate the details; as hair-raising 
an adventure as one would ask to hear. He had been in the 
field for years, traveling the jungle alone except for the 
black men of his expedition. From this source and not 
from the library volumes had he gained the material which 
made him an acknowledged authority in his branch of this 
work. 

This was invariably true of all these men. 

I was talking with a friend about another man of this 
department, who on the surface did not look as though he 
had ever ventured a day’s journey from Cambridge. 


Venturesome Highbrows 


ale LIKE to tell those boys of some of the things he has 
done,” he observed. “For example, he was on an expe- 
dition once in the tropics with a band of savages as escort 
when he came to a point where the expedition balked. 
There was only one road to take and over this they refused 
to move. The trouble, as he learned, was due to the fact 
that some ten days before an Indian had been killed there 
and buried in the road. They were too superstitious to 
pass over the grave. As the road could not be moved and 
there was no way around, the only thing left was to move 
the dead Indian. But not one of the expedition would have 
a hand in the job. Whereupon this same professor rolled 
up his sleeves, dug a fresh grave and, unaided, resurrected 
the dead Indian and transferred him to a new resting 
place. It was not a pleasant job, nor one for anyone at all 
squeamish; but it had to be done and he did it, and then 
went on his way.” 

The young men in this department are all of that sort, 
for it is the one field where academic work is combined with 
the hardiest kind of outdoor adventure. I met two of them 
who were just back from the field to prepare their reports. © 
One was a tall, quiet-spoken, polished fellow who liked to 
discuss music and educational theories and the current 
drama. But for the two years previous he and his bride, a 
college woman, had been spending most of their time on 
one of the more remote South Sea Islands. They had lived 
in the bush and with painstaking care had learned the lan- 
guage, although this meant sitting at the feet of an old 

native hour after hour for six 
months and making their own 
grammar and dictionary. 

With this done, they had 
lived as much according to na- 
tive style as possible while 
studying the unknown tribes— 
their customs, their speech, 
their religion. They did this 
month after month, separated 

by thousands of miles 
from their friends and 
all the interests of 
civilization. Some 
day, probably, he will 
teach, and the young 
men who sit before 
him will never know 
of those years and the 
risks he ran in order, 
partly, to prepare 
himself for the task of 
disturbing their lei- 
sure with lectures on 
the customs of prim- 
itive man. 

The other student 
was unmarried and of 
an even more adven- 
turous type. He was 
a graduate of a foreign 
university and had 
drifted across the 
ocean to become an 
oil prospector in Cen- 
tral America. There, 
in the course of his 
wanderings in the 

2“ jungle, he ran across 

Some the ruins of an ancient 
civilization, one of the 
oldest and most ad- 
vanced and most 
powerful on this 
(Continued on 
Page 93) 
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“There He is Now! Grab Him, Mackenzie! I’ll Swear to the Charge!”’ if 


flush and a voice that tightened and thinned as it 

rose, Mr. Jonathan Beard became less formidable, 
even to the impressed, admiring eye of Deputy Sheriff Sim 
Cole. It was no longer the personification of Summerhills 
that stood before Sheriff Dan Mackenzie’s shabby desk, a 
figure mysteriously identified with money and success and 
power, but only a red-faced, sputtering little man, too 
warmly clad in his fur-lined coat, so that beads of sweat 
gathered on his shining scalp, a man whose wrath made 
him ridiculous, almost pathetic. 

By contrast, Dan Mackenzie’s quiet patience gained in 
dignity; and Sim helped himself, mentally, to a share in it, 
although at the beginning of the interview he had tried 
to feel identified with Jonathan Beard and had resented 
Mackenzie’s failure to greet him with anything more than 
the placid courtesy he gave to every caller. 

Now as Beard fumed and fretted his temper to a cherry 
heat, Sim edged along the wall until he stood beside the 
old sheriff, discovering, for once, a kind of pride in the 
association. 

“‘T never swallowed much of the sickening bunk about 
the South,” rasped Beard, ‘but I did believe it was a white 
man’s country till I ran up against your musical-comedy 
court and found that I couldn’t get an even break against a 
nigger thief. The way that old butternut on the bench 
talked to me, I might have been defending the case instead 
of prosecuting it!” 

“Reckon it’s bound to look sort of funny to you, sir.” 
Mackenzie’s thinly mellow voice was restfully musical 
after the scrape and bite of Beard’s tone. ‘‘Folks that’s 
raised different are right liable to look at a sight of things 
different ways, and maybe we ain’t as quick about changin’ 
our notions down here in Hewitt County as we’d ought to 
be. This here one, anyhow.” 

“T guess I ought to know better than to expect anything 
up-to-date in a backwoods, poor-white-trash county like 
Hewitt,’’ snapped Beard. ‘‘But you don’t have to be very 
civilized to have a law against theft and to make at least a 
bluff of enforcing it.” 


AN HIS anger mounted, revealing itself in a deepening 


Sim leaned slightly forward. He entertained a certain 
contempt for Hewitt County, as became a native of the 
progressive Cray; but for some reason Beard’s epithet 
inclined him, for the first time in his experience, to align 
himself with Hewitt people. Mackenzie’s quiet gesture 
checked the angry retort unuttered. 

“Last time you was in here you looked at it right differ- 
ent, Mr. Beard. Figured then ’t they was too much law in 
the state and that Sim and me was kind of old-fashioned 
because we aimed to enfo’ce the most of it.” 

The sheriff’s tone was good-natured and there was a 
gentle grin to confirm it, but Beard’s anger flamed as if 
under shrewd provocation. 

“Yes, that’s the very point! I come down here to this 
God-forsaken hole with a scheme that would make the 
whole county rich, and money enough to go through with 
it, and you treat me like a crook because of some fool blue 
law against playing golf on Sunday! You're too holy to 
stand for a bit of harmless gambling in a private club, but 
you'll back up any pilfering nigger that wants to help him- 
self to ie 

“Tt ain’t a question of law, sir. Tried to tell you so that 
other time, only you was too busy to listen at me. It’s how 
folks looks at law. Sim and me ain’t numerous enough to 
frighten all the rest of Hewitt County; we can’t only en- 
fo’ce what laws most folks believes in and wants enfo’ced. 
Reckon it’s the same every place. Most Hewitt folks is 
right old-fashioned about most everything. Figure it’s 
wrong to play games and race hosses on Sunday, and figure 
it ain’t no great matter if a nigra takes and cuts him a mite 
of stovewood off’n waste land ’t he don’t own. Sim and me 
can’t only arrest that nigra; it’s the county—the folks— 
’t tries him. Told you the jury’d turn Eli loose, didn’t I, 
when you wanted I should arrest him.” 

“Yes, and I ought to have believed you. I ought to have 
known that a jury of backwoods sneak thieves would 
acquit another sneak thief, black or white! I——” 

“Don’t reckon they was many thieves on that there 
jury, sir. Reason they turned Eli loose was because they 
knowed he didn’t figure he was stealin’ that there-load of 


‘ a) 
wood offen your land. You was raised No’th, whe 
wasn’t never nothin’ only nigras; they’s a sight 0 
Hewitt ’t remembers when they was slaves. A 
sixty years since a nigra was property, stead ¢ 
we don’t figure it’s fair to treat him the same as 
a property owner always. Ain’t had time to ge 
notion. Slave days, he looked to a white man: 
and food and firewood, same as a hoss might loo 
and stablin’. Ain’t got over it yet, not altogether. 
’t it ain’t stealin’ to go cut him wood when he’s co 
rustle him up a mite of co’n if he’s hungry.” 

“Yes, and as long as he’s allowed to help hims 
ever he feels like it he’ll keep right on thinking th 
Beard’s voice was like a hound’s yap, Sim thou 
you shellbarks want to support every shiftless nig 
rather steal than work, that’s your ‘obec 


I bought this Hewitt County land just to be sure 
firewood we need down at Summerhills, and I 
protect it myself if the county won’t. I’m serving 
you and everybody else in your run-down bailis 
it’s unhealthy to steal anything from J. 8. Bé 
I mean it!” — 
“Sim and me wasn’t figurin’ on tryin’ it,” s: 
kenzie. Gb. 
His voice was still gentle, but Sim had heard th: 
in it before, and, in Jonathan Beard’s place, w¢ 
held his tongue. ws 
“Tf you can’t or won’t teach your niggers to let 
alone, I’ll do it for you.’ Beard’s teeth snappé 
words. ‘‘You’ll see!”’ f 
Mackenzie seemed to gather his self-restraint 
braces his muscles for a test of strength. f 
“Mr. Beard, I reckon you taught us folks al 
way and another, since you come down here; bi 
know can we take a sight more teachin’ yet a wi 
here thing goes down deeper ’n what you think, al 
going to be easy changed. Always had a notion 
right smart man ’t figured out that there say. 
doin’ like the Romans if you was a stranger 
County. Yes, sir.” ry 


done that I'd be living in a log shack and eating 
ns in pork grease!’’ Beard laughed nastily. 
2 got your proverb twisted; when a Roman went 
(he backwoods he took Roman ways and Roman 
ht in his toga pocket; he rammed them down the 
throats and made them like it. You admit that 
’t and won’t protect my property. All right, I’ll 
u how it’s done—in Rome!”’ 

(ight int’rested, Sim and me.”’ Mackenzie drew a 
ix blanks toward him and dipped his pen. “Obliged 
or leavin’ us know ahead of time, sir.’’ 

laughed again as he went out, but to Sim Cole it 
that he was still only a rather stubby little man, 
as little men were apt to do, and as the negroes 
iggety. 

.med to Mackenzie with a chuckle and was puz- 
the sober trouble in the lean old face. 

( ain’t leavin’ that there blow-hard chat worry you, 
con so, Sim—some, anyhow. Beard, he does a 
talkin’ with his mouth, sure enough, but it don’t 
give him no relief. He’s right apt to go ahead and 
/s, same as if hadn’t blowed off all that there steam 


t you figure he can do?” 

$ figured on it, Sim; but I reckon ’t when a man 
went to Rome County in the old days he either 
id learned the Romans his notions or else they 
id learned him theirn. Either way, I figure they 
ions, and likely a sight of work f’r whoever was 
,; fore they got it settled up.” 

inned skeptically at the cloud of dust that followed 
snorting car down the Summerhills road. There 
ething comic in the idea of that fuming little man 
‘rouble for a sheriff like Dan Mackenzie, but Sim 
joke to himself. He had not learned to see things 
enzie saw them, but experience had taught him 
nhe disagreed it was just as well to hold his tongue 


I 


WING Dishek along the wagon track that wa- 
| erazily through the straggling scrub, Sim Cole 
ted to overcome a persistent, reasonless dislike. 
iimself impatiently that it was only natural for an 

like Dan Mackenzie to distrust an up-to-date 
brought into the sand hills on purpose to show up 
ff for a mossbacked old fool; but there was no 
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good excuse for Sim Cole’s sharing that attitude. Looking 
at it the right way, Beard was playing Sim’s game for him 
by fetching in this fellow and getting him appointed a 
deputy sheriff in Cray County, where the owner of Sum- 
merhills could have anything he wanted. One of these days, 
when Mackenzie quit, Sim Cole would be logical candidate 
for his office. He’d always foreseen this. There had been a 
good many times when he’d tried to discredit Mackenzie so 
as to shorten his time of waiting; and yet, now that Beard 
was doing his best to bring this about, Sim was foolish 
enough to resent it, to take Mackenzie’s side so stoutly 
that he found himself frowning at Dishek’s neatly dressed 
back and regretting that he’d accepted that casual invita- 
tion to trail along and see what Dishek described as speed. 

It was silly to be prejudiced against a man just because 
he wore good clothes even in the woods, or because his 
hands were soft and nicely kempt, like a woman’s, or be- 
cause his eyes made you think of shaded windows, with 
somebody looking out through a chink, or because he talked 
without moving his lips. That was just Mackenzie’s no- 
tion—the idea that these signs meant something. 

“Seen six-seven men ’t looked like that,” Mackenzie’s 
voice seemed to be reminding Sim. “Four of ’em was hung, 
andneededit. They’sfolks’t kills f’r the fun of it. Wouldn’t 
wonder if this here Dishek was that kind. Got the face 
Me ahs 

Dishek stopped and lifted his hand, turning his face so 
that Sim saw its profile silhouetted against a smoke-blue 
sky, the thin lips drawn back from short, gold-mended 
teeth. 

“With the goods!”” He chuckled in the same whispering 
key. Sim could hear the far-away ring of an ax on dead 
pine. “Guess he’s over on my side of the county line, after 
all, by the sound of it.’’ 

Sim nodded. He knew where the line crossed Beard’s 
newly bought tract; the woodcutter was well beyond it. 

““Won’t need me then, I reckon.” 

He seemed to speak against his wish, at once eager to 
turn back and hopeful that Dishek would urge him to goon. 

“Stick around—stick around, kid. This is going to be 
good.” 

Dishek’s gesture was imperative and Cole let it decide 
him. They came presently upon a forlorn ruin of a light 
wagon, a dejected mule drooping sullenly between shafts 
mended with wire and twine, the wheels canted in four 
different directions, grotesquely like the spread legs of the 
mule, the box half full of twisted pine knots, black with old 
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fires and gleaming yellow where the ax had struck. The 
negro who turned from the fallen tree greeted them with a 
flash of teeth; something in the grin made Sim think of a 
friendly dog. 

“Put ’em up, smoke!” 

Dishek’s hands were in the pockets of his coat. He spoke 
in a conversational pitch, and Sim Cole was angry at him- 
self for a funny little tingle that ran along his spine, as if he 
had something to be afraid of. He nodded eurtly to Eli 
Coomber as if to reassure him; a good nigra, Eli, as nigras 
went. No sense scaring him any more than you had to. 

“What ’d you say, boss? I didn’t hear you good.” 

Again Sim thought of a dog, eagerly appeasing. 

“Put ’em up! You’re pinched!” Dishek’s voice was still 
casual. “Stealing wood B 

Eli grinned delightedly. 

“Yas-suh, yas-suh!” He laughed, a high, giggling sound. 
“Sho’ nuff stealin’ me a-plenty, too. Heap o’ berries onnuh 
holly—col’ weatheh waitin’ roun’ uh co’neh. Yas-suh!” 

“Can it! You’re pinched, see? Arrested! Hop up on that 
wagon and drive back—slow, or you might not get to jail 
alive, get me?” 

Dishek jerked his head, his hands still in his pockets. 
Eli laughed again, but there was no confidence in the sound 
now, and his eyeballs showed white as they twisted toward 
Sim Cole. 

“Reckon ol’ Eli c’n tell when a white gempman funnin’, 
yas-suh. Ain’ goin’ was’e ’ey time takin’ ol’ Eli clean down 
yonnuh to Tyre when ’ey know uh judge goin’ tu’n him 
loose anyhow. Nah-suh!” 

“He ain’t funnin’, Eli.” Sim wagged his head soberly. 
“This here’s Cray County. Reckon you got to do like 
he says.” 

“Tl say so!’”’ Dishek laughed. ‘Hop to it, smoke! 
Be lucky if you don’t get hung up to a telegraph pole when 
I get you down where you’re going.” 

Eli consulted Sim’s glance again. 

“Reckon you-all jes’ funnin’ me, Mist’ Cole.” The voice 
was less amiable. Sim knew that Eli was puzzled, beginning 
to be frightened, and experience had taught him that any 
black man might be dangerous in such a state of mind. 
“Ain’t got no time to go foolin’ roun’ no jail. Got to git 
me thish-yere fi’wood ——” 

He turned to the fallen tree and reached slowly toward 
the ax helve. Dishek’s hand came out of his pocket, a mo- 
tion as rapid as the lash of a striking snake; Sim saw the 
gleam of bright metal at his hip. There was a double jet of 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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S THE comple- ° : X in hf coat or eve 
Ay ten otehat Winter—By Joseph Mlergesneimer for thea 
I was doing i — faces. Hoy 
drew nearer, the ing, how t 
Dower House once : it was! I 
more assumed its then, recog 
significance, its en- iS beauty of 1 
tity, for me. That, ae dad when I g; 
really, had been in- wooden | 
creased rather than my unfi 
lessened. The blue house with 
prints, notes for a a high ste 
magical transfor- painting th 
mation not evident the beams 
in themselves, had front lowe 
been entirely justi- blue. 
fied; Ihadn’t begun That bl 
torealizethe power, had insiste 
the extent, of the Mr. Okie | 
magic. Our eyes in ferred a» 
the past had been ing—and, 
shut, by custom was put it 
and affection, to so and I mi 
much! Once Hazle- mixed the 
ton Mirkil had trying th 
disapproved a spe- on a shing 
cially ugly door- ingadayv 
knob of brown were dry. 
china: ‘I couldn’t was satis! 
live with it there,”’ had made 
he said. We ad- blue in wh 
mitted that he was was a tone 
right, and found the shade, 
him a little hyper- mately, of 
critical. ‘‘We’ll egg, and 
change it some- ered the « 
time,’’ I replied; once. M 
the vague con- that, we 1 
sciousness of such it—to our 
a possibility hardly approval. 
formed. And now fect was a 
the china knob was in the des 
actually gone; its correct Pt 
place was to be nia sense, 
taken by a fine be manag 
wrought-iron latch ; PHOTOS. BY PHILIP B. WALLACE, PHILADELPHIA It had 
and double doors, : ; Cypress and Boxwood intention 
in the place of the the walls 
one we had found so inconvenient, swung on the clover-leaf With Ben Thorn there was a second painter, as skillful, room with the glazed paintings of old mariners’ ch: 
hinges handsomely showing their black silhouette on the I thought, as Ben; and the principal subject of our con- designs in pale vermilion, the vermilion of sealing 
whiteness of the paint. versation, when he wasn’t present, was Thorn himself, his thin lavender, in blackened green and a brown tk 


Ben Thorn was already, at the stable, painting the individuality and sayings. I never grew tired of following have been dissolved in sugar. But, with the | 
doors of closets and of rooms, the window frames and _ the precision of their brushes, the evenness with which the built, there were, literally, no walls: a side of 
whatever else was detachable; and he was keeping up, as_ paint was applied, sinking instantaneously, if it were a was wholly occupied by the fireplace; there 1 
easily as he moved his brushes, a flow of shrewd amusing first coat, into freshly cut white pine. We'd discuss, doors, three windows—and the books. Their v 
comment: his comment covered the surface of local events. throughout an afternoon, the probable necessity of afourth bindings were depended on for the decoration ¥ 
and people with the skillful impartiality of his paint to have been supplied by Hakluyt’s Princip 
on wood. But he liked to talk no better than I liked gations. But, of the two, I’d have rather had 
to listen to him. Whenever he had a chance he fished, As I grew older books took a decreasing pl 
and he explained to me the intricacy of baiting a hook thoughts; I had almost entirely lost the ha 
for carp; a sluggish fish, I asserted, not worth an effort it had formed my existence—of reading. Ist 
to catch. them, filling out the shelves of a very few o! 

His slow answering smile was untroubled by my temporaries and adding to the histories 0 
opinion, and it’s probable that we turned, or rather America and the early United States, 
returned, to the subject of Charles Oat. Ben had an American furniture and silver, pewter and 
unlimited admiration for Doctor Oat which he ex- Knopf sent me the beautiful results of all th 
pressed in carefully selected derogatory remarks; and print signified; but aside from those and t 
the painting of the Dower House was enlivened by my Dorothy enjoyed—mainly propped up in b 
repeating to Charlie Oat what Ben Thorn had said switching off the lights for the night—none W 
about him and carrying back the appropriate replies. in the Dower House. Books, novels specia 
I’d see Oat in front of the bank or by the steps of the me restless: I was forever putting them aw: 
Assembly Building, and call to him always with the sider again how I’d meet the difficulties wait: 
same preliminary speech, ‘‘Ben says i in my own writing tomorrow. And if theno 

Then Charlie would stop and, if it were winter, rest to engage me, the endless printed papers on 
a booted foot, fresh with the marks of fox-hunting, on reviews and interviews, overcame me with al 
the running board of my car, indicating dryly what mental dejection. I wasn’t intelligent eno 
he pretended to think of Ben Thorn. They, too, were world made up entirely of intelligence—I co 
men of humor; and their remarks, their deliberate low finely spun critical argument; I didn’t k 
voices and picturesque figures of speech, never failed most of the words meant, their derivations! 
to linger with a tonic delight in my mind. Theyounger my ignorance of what more admirable boys hi 
men were not so entertaining or so rich in imagery; in school. I couldn’t, for example, discov 
they hadn’t a comparable stamina. The young had ence between a romantic and a realistic 
been diluted by borrowed ideas, borrowed from the supposed to be a romantic writer; yet, th 
cities by telephone and automobile and radio; they fully begged everyone who called me th 
were no longer local in character or in wit; it was diffi- it for me, the obscurity, in my mind, rem 
cult to discover what their character was. I re- Certainly—together with the revers 
member clearly the day Doctor Oat appeared in an paragraphs had been printed about mé, | 

automobile; he had, long after they were universal in them with a glow of pleasure, an added se 
Chester County, still driven about in a Kentucky justification of my efforts; but that feelin 
breaking cart; his public opinion of motors was cele- peculiar to the profession of letters; it was tl 
brated; and then, without warning, the yellow cart, response of a fanned self-esteem. Fortunatel 
followed by my regret, was lost to view. The Serpentine Chest of Drawers under the simple obligation to write “flatter 
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had been subjected to even that insidious counter- 
ge, there were men for whom, publicly support- 
own integrity of statement was immeasurably 
ant than any favorable attitude toward me. 
prove me, my not insignificant friends on the 
jal plane where I was at such a resigned loss. 


f end of a section of writing—the December day 
) warm, windows were up and, in my garden, there 
s on the lilacs—wandering about the room, it oc- 
| me that my opinion of what, after all, I was my- 
in was highly illogical, improper. But it 
‘be helped; I was unable to go back and blot out 
that I was more indifferent to books than not. 
,my case was special—I was, for a sufficient rea- 
{ng to be tired of them. Only the impulse to create 
Jived the drudgery of creation. In addition I had 
}d that the conversation of men who had read only 
f at all, was infinitely more vivid and arresting 
rary—I had nearly written literate—discussion. 
aint individual forms of speech, the speech of the 
n Mobile and of the cowmen, the few that were 
fontana; I could listen with enjoyment to the 
ibermen in the Douglas fir, to the conchs south of 
rida and the workmen at the Dower House. 

hem I got something vigorous, living, native; an 
ation in its own terms of the actual, of a life, an 
manda scene. In the conversations with those 
yraries whose books I valued, the books were 
ever mentioned—a curt phrase of approval, al- 
oarrassed, would sound, and then we’d hurriedly 
a topic usually the reverse 

s—the good looks of a girl 
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of the Old French 
Opera House, 
and then the re- 
frains of those 
fragile airs would 
withdraw from 
me, like the clos- 
ing lid of a music 
box, 
mantic melodies. 

To regard a 
lecture as sheer 
pleasure seemed 
too absurd for 
belief, the enjoy- 
ment of being 
pedantically im- 
proved was be- 
yond my com- 
prehension. And 
it was this feel- 
ing, in! part, 
which debarred 
me from the 
happy superior- 
ity of literary 
conversation; 
the solemnity 
was beyond me. 
Aside from the 
dark question of 


their ro- . 
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d-slashed label on the bot- 
arte d’Oro Bacardi! We’d 
'ot the degeneration of let- 
of cigars. And for an asso- 
ason I had succeeded in 
some complimentary, and 
'y advantageous, chances to 
Personally, I hated lectures, 
or worse they occupied 
ome interminable; the mo- 
or dramatized voices com- 
vith information drove me 
ceptible exasperated rude- 
didn’t want to find knowl- 
ibly in a herd. 
nowledge I did need was 
eral but always particular, 
ediate: I’d require the ap- 
of a local Virginia election 
ar 1800, and, dropping the 
‘is Dallett had given me, a 
‘burning on its tray, within 
‘had boarded the Havana 
at Wilmington, bound for 
ty at Richmond. In three 
iat would have been utterly 
my mind; I had no interest 
sefor it, except in its appli- 
ater I’d be absorbed in the 


rré of New Orleans, bother- 
npsons for the programs 
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The Cloudy Canopy 


The Chippendale Sofa 


of was by them to stir others. That 
pinching of the heart—a phrase I 
couldn’t get away from—any warm- 
ing and quickening of the imagina- 
tion, I took to be an especially 
admirable form of pleasure. 

But that time—when I could find 
within the covers of a novel the com- 
pensations that opera once offered 
Hazleton Mirkil—had, except in rare 
instances, gone from me. I resem- 
bled a cook who, surfeited with tast- 
ing, was now only interested in the 
ingredients and compounding of even 
the lightest souffiés. And so, al- 
though I was particular about the 
arrangement, the condition, of the 
relatively few books I owned, they 
were hardly more than a harmoni- 
ous design, in which blue predomi- 
nated, on the walls. Yes, I would 
have been more engaged by the 
painted maps, following them in far 
voyages of the mind. 

My books, however, were still in 
boxes, and Ben was painting the 
bookcases. They were soon up, in- 
closing the door overlooking a nar- 
row stone terrace and the lower 
lawn, and rising above a side win- 


why I wrote 
them, my stories 
existed to give 
certain people— 
one small public 
among the many 
largeandsmall— 
pleasure. I 
didn’t, in The 
Three Black 
Pennys, plan to 
increase any- 
one’s under- 
standing of early 
iron smelting by 
a single blast of 
an obsolete bel- 
lows; Java Head 
wasn’t designed 
to extend, by a 
nautical mile, a 
knowledge of the 
early salt passage 
to the fabulous 
East. They 
seemed to me to 
be heroic facts, 
to recall them 
stirred me with 
a fine revivifying 
emotion, and 
what I had hopes 


dow. The door we had put back; 
years ago it had been turned into a 
window; and it took the place of the 
entrance we had filled in. Directly under it we had found 
the marks of another—a front way into the cellar; and 
that, too, we broke out and framed in oak, returned to its 
first estate. It was below the level of the ground, and steps 
of flagstone were laid down to it, with a lip of stone set 
against what, later, would be sod. The flags had stayed 
piled for weeks before they were cut and lowered, fitted, 
into position; and when they were placed an enormous ad- 
vance, I thought, was effected. 

The result of this was a very agreeable variation in the 
front wall: in the peak of the gable there was a small 
window; below, but not exactly below, was the widened 
window on the second floor, the two doors held to the 
stone terrace and the ground; and, again higher, there 
was the oval perpetual iron sign of the Green Tree Fire 
Insurance Company. The paint had gone from it, the de- 
sign was indistinguishable, and it was my intention to re- 
place its colors; I discussed it with Ben Thorn; but 
nothing was done. And I became certain that, in my life, 
it wouldn’t be painted. Its blackness, sharp if the detail 
were lost against the freshly pointed stones, might have 
been protected by an influence, a spell, as potent as it was 
aged. Gazing up past it, with Mr. Okie, we were concerned 
about the cornice: a number of patterns, nailed up tem- 
porarily in short sections, had been discarded; journeys 
over the countryside to a score of old houses had given us 
no assistance; and we had almost reached the mental 
fatigue that resulted in disagreement. 

For once Mr. Okie’s inventiveness, it appeared to me, 
had failed; when, quite suddenly, he suggested a boxlike 
simplicity that was acceptable to both of us. It excluded 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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HEY returned, thought- 
[i and silent, to the 

shore where the boat 
awaited them. The two men 
in charge jumped up from the 
shade of the brush where they 
had been lying and ran her 
into the water. No one had 
anything to say. Betsy and 
Marshall ruminated over the 
story they had just heard and 
X. Anaxagoras was lost in 
thought. Finally Marshall 
aroused himself as though 
with an effort. 

“Where next, Sid?” he 
asked. ‘‘If it’s all the same 
to you, I wouldn’t mind hit- 
ting a post officesoon. Ihave 
some letters to mail that I 
don’t want to get too stale.” 

Before his brother-in-law 
could answer, one of the 
sailors spoke up. 

‘“‘There’s a cannery or 
something around the next 
point, sir,’’ he suggested. 
“They’d be sending out mail 
from time to time.” 

X. Anaxagoras sat up as 
though electrified. 

“What’s that you say? 
Where?” 

“Around that point there,” 
the sailor affirmed, indicating 
by a motion of his head. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Well, I thought it might 
be a cannery, but of course I 
don’t know. There’s some 
buildings, anyway; and I saw 
smoke coming out of them.” 

“How could you see that? 
There’s nothing but a blind 
passage there, and you can’t 
see that until you're fairly 
atop it.” 

“While we were waiting 
I clumb that ridge there, sir,”’ 
explained the man, ‘‘and I 
could see over into the cove.” 

‘“‘Buildings, you say? 
Many?” 

““Well, there’s three or 
four, anyway. I didn’t pay 
much attention.” 

“T’m glad to know of it,” 
said Anaxagoras after a brief 
pause. “‘We’ll drop around 
there after lunch, Jerry, and 
seeif wecan mail your letters.” 

Nothing more was said until they had reached the deck. 
Then both Betsy and Marshall asked eager questions. 
Anaxagoras shook his head. 

“T know nothing about it,’’ he disclaimed. “It’s some- 
thing new; probably a cannery, as Perkins surmises. 
Must be a cannery. There’s good water in there, and a 
safe harbor, but they certainly picked a hard place to get 
in. You say you draw ten feet, Jerry?” 

“Ten feet four through the bulb on the fin.” 

“T can take her in at high tide,” said X. Anaxagoras, 
“but it’ll be close work and smart work.” 

“Why not just go around in the kicker?” suggested 
Marshall. “It can’t be very far.” 

“‘Oh, let’s goin. If it’s a cannery, there’ll be water in a 
hose. We can water up. Let’s take a look at them.” 

After lunch proved that X. Anaxagoras had not ex- 
aggerated when he described the place as hard to get in. 
Under reduced throttle the Spindrift twisted and turned 
and doubled, avoiding sunken reefs and bowlders, worming 
her way through the intricacies of a double channel. The 
chart here was of no help. It showed merely one of those 
complicated wriggles in the coast line by which the 
cartographer conceals his ignorance but gratifies his 
artistic proclivities untrammeled by facts. 

At length, however, she pushed her graceful bows 
past the last fir-clad point to emerge into a long, narrow, 
lagoonlike body of water, apparently completely inclosed 
by land. 

“All right, let go!” commanded X. Anaxagoras with a 
sigh of relief. The anchor slid into the water with a 
rattling of chains. 


“Well, Well, Well!’? He Roared at Them Heartily. 
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The cannery proved to be no cannery, though the sailor 
had been right in describing the place as inhabited. Two 
large log structures occupied the immediate foreground. 
To the right of them, and slightly withdrawn, were two 
smaller houses. The latter were neatly and tastefully 
constructed. One of them possessed a wide veranda and 
gave evidence of some attempt at civilized comfort. From 
one of the larger buildings smoke issued. No one was in 
sight, except that on the veranda of the smaller building 
two figures could be discerned staring intently in their 
direction. 

“A short fat man and a tall lean man,’ reported 
Anaxagoras, who had possession of the glasses. 

“Logging camp?”’ inquired Marshall, puzzled. 

“Mine,” said X. Anaxagoras briefly. “If you look up 
beyond that big cedar you’ll see their dump.” 

He took the glasses from his eyes and remained for a 
moment in deep thought. Then he drew Betsy and 
Marshall one side. 

“Tf you will be so good as to let me take command here 
for a little,’ he said crisply, ‘‘and if you will please do just 
as I say, without question ——”’ 

“‘Certainly,’’ agreed Marshall promptly, impressed by 
his brother-in-law’s unwonted seriousness. “‘But why? 
What is it?”’ 

“T don’t know,’ said X. Anaxagoras. ‘I want to find 
out. In the first place, I don’t want any of the men to go 
ashore until I give the word. Nobody. Understand?” 

“All right. But what = 

“In the second place, in case anybody comes off to the 
yacht I don’t want any of them to talk. Have them say 


‘Welcome to Our City! This is a 
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simply the truth, ¢ 
are cruising aroundt 
Let them give yourn 
not mine.” 

“They don’t kn 
name,” Marshall poi 
“It’s X. Anaxag 
them.” \ 

The latter laughe 

“True!”’ he cried 
helps! Perhaps, o1 
thought, you don’t 
tell them not to talk. 
tell the truth, as fa 
know it.” 

“But what’s th 
Sid? What’s wrong 

“T don’t know, I 
He smiled at them, 
ousness dropping f 
and his old whin 
taking its place. “N 
wrong that I can 
But my psychic ser 
ting on all four, and 
do as I say.” 

“Good, O chi 
then?” 

“Yachting cap 
signia for you, Jerry 
briskly; “‘blue coat 
buttons; white duc 
shoes. White thing 
Betsy. And the pe 
no account forget t 
Sunshade also, if yo 
a thing aboard.” 

‘They’ reall pack 
she protested, “anc 
abother. Just tog 
of old miners ——’ 

“T want you tc 
part,” insisted X. 
oras, ‘‘and what’s 
want you to actafy 
lines. are not wri 
you’re both clever li 
and you can imprc 
nicely, I’m sure. O 
step out of the part: 

“But what part 
Betsy exasperatedl 
wish a 

“Model yoursel 
me, children. Isha 
lead. You have no 
ural qualifications fc 
I’ll admit, but doy 

“But what réle? 
so trying. At least 
hint.” 

“The yachting and utter damn fool,” X. A 
told her blandly. ‘‘You know how Willy-off- 
ought to act. Go to it, and be breezy and bonel 
want some information we can only get if they 
can’t understand it. And if you allow a glimm« 
to belie your get-up I’ll brain you. On the job 
the dressing room!” 

Had he known it, at least a verbal groundwork 
already established by one of the two men ont 
veranda. The lean man spat forth a cigar heh 
half in two. L 

‘What the devil?”’ he snarled to his red and 
companion. “How did that boat get in here? 
that parcel of fools want to nose in here i: 


Sight for Sore Eyest’’ 
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HEY went overside into the small boat 

accordance with the instructions of X 
Betsy had dug up a flaming red parasol and hat 
on the idea by using an inordinate amount of } 
lipstick; and she had already slipped on thi 
considered appropriate to the part, to the 
interest and astonishment of the men who 
them ashore, and who knew her well in h 
phases. She teetered and stepped gingerly al 
the masculine hand of assistance and caugh 
with little cries. Marshall and the healer of 
appropriate rig, but had not yet begun acting. 

“Have the men do their stuff!” hissed A 
as they took their seats. 

Marshall looked his inquiry. 


- 


up and absence flag and all that tommy rot.” 
‘all stood up and issued rapid orders. Fortunately, 
.; and discipline counted, so that the formalities 

yell, for of late they had been much in abeyance. 
jtted in the stern sheets, the trio looked one 
over. 

‘is disguise, who would know him?” murmured 
Jazing with admiration upon her immaculate 
7 “Look a little blanker, Jerry darling—only a 
‘at will be enough. I don’t know about you, 
}Sid. You’re not handsome enough to disguise 
jiligence. Hard to dim those piercing eyes, hard 
2 that look of native intelligence.” 
axagoras turned partly away from them, did 
tg, then faced them again. His back was toward 
1 Gone were his comfortable shell-rimmed glasses. 
| ightly in his eye socket was a monocle. The sight 
tsy from her mincing calm. 
she cried. ‘‘ Where in the world—I didn’t know 
yed such a thing! Do you have to keep your 
jpen to see through the thing?’’ She went off 
‘riek of laughter. 

i!” warned Marshall nervously. 

jier burble,”’ said X. Anaxagoras, beaming on 
ekleheadedly. ‘‘Even to a critical ear her mirth 
everberation of an empty brain. It will add to 

a 


known peal of silvery laughter,” added Betsy, 
ously wiping her eyes. ‘But it’s unfair to spring 
g suddenly, without warning like this.’’ 

ition!” commanded X. Anaxagoras in a low voice 
ow grated on the pebbles. 

t man met them as they landed. It would be 
e to write of this fat man without being accused 
iture for the very simple reason that he was a 
2in the flesh. A large fat man is imposing and 
ked upon with awe; a small fat man is chubby 
2 looked upon with affection. This was a small 
-not more than five feet tall—but he was not 
His shape was that of a peanut kernel, the oval 
na smooth outward curve to the equator and 
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then in a smooth inward curve to his small feet. His head 
also was ovoid rather than circular, the small end of the 
egg being uppermost. He was a rather compact fat man 
in that he looked as though he did himself very well, 
indeed, but had not run to flabbiness in the process. He 
was dressed very neatly in dark blue, with a light blue 
silk shirt and a belt with a silver buckle smoothly defining 
his meridian. 

In manner he was large and jovial, with a gauge pres- 
sure of about a hundred and sixty. 

“Well, well, well!’’ he roared at them heartily. ‘“Wel- 
come to our city! This is a sight for sore eyes! Come 
right ashore! How are you? Glad to see you!” 

He helped the teetering Betsy gallantly over the bow 
and clasped the men successively in a huge grip as they 
stepped ashore. 

“T was saying only this morning to my partner,’’ he con- 
tinued to boom on, “that we had everything heart could 
desire here—a fine climate, a beautiful outlook, the beauties 
of God’s Nature all about us, all the creature comforts, 
far from the madding crowd—but that there was one 
thing lacking, and that was the sight of new faces, the 
sound of new voices, and above all the presence of lovely 
woman to make our paradise complete. And here you are 
to do that very little thing! My name’s Barker.” He 
paused in expectation. 

“This is Mr. and Mrs. Marshall,” X. Anaxagoras inter- 
posed quickly, ‘“‘and I am Tomlinson.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” Barker completed these ameni- 
ties. “Come up to the house and meet my partner’’—he 
winked at them heavily—‘“‘and help us bust the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Some of the best!’ 

“Charmed, I’m sure,’’ murmured Marshall in his best 
society manner. 

Being utter damn fools had to be conveyed through per- 
sonal appearance solely, for they had no chance to say any- 
thing. Barker boomed on without intermission as he led the 
way. Hiswhole portly being radiated cordiality, hospitality. 
He told jokes, rather feeble in themselves, but given 
power by his hearty laugh. His face was a living expression 
of joviality. With difficulty, the others saw him as he was. 
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Irresistibly the invisible materialized about him, furnish- 
ing forth almost tangibly his proper environment. They 
saw him in a pre-Volstead crowd, a little glass in his hand, 
and on his peaked head the red fez and strange insignia 
of the blatant mixer. 

On the veranda, the tall lean one awaited them. He 
proved to be the other’s distinct antithesis; gray-faced, 
tight-lipped, as silent as his partner was voluble. He, too, 
was neatly dressed, but in a regulation suit of business 
gray with a dark shirt. He chewed ona cigar and acknowl- 
edged the civilities with a brief nod and a briefer word, 
seeming to watch and appraise them from a distance. It 
seemed his name was Maxon. 

The party settled themselves in chairs and on the railing 
of the veranda. Barker disappeared boisterously within 
to procure the ammunition for the proposed law busting. 
X. Anaxagoras mounted his monocle. 

“Charming place you have here,” he remarked. “Those 
seem to be very good trees. Are you logging?”’ 

Maxon looked at him a second before replying. 

“Mining,” -he said briefly at last. “That’s our dump, 
there.” 

Betsy clasped her hands vivaciously. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I’ve always wanted to see a mine! 
I never have! You must take me down; won’t you, Mr. 
Maxon?” 

“You can’t possibly go down a mine in those clothes,” 
objected Marshall fatuously. 

Maxon transferred his gaze to her. 

“There’s nothing to see; a hole in the ground,” he said 
after his customary pause. 

“But I’ve always longed to go down into a mine,” she 
insisted. “It’s so romantic! I’ve read so much about 
them. They are very dangerous, aren’t they? You're 
always seeing in the papers about miners being entombed, 
and striking, and all that. Do you have much trouble 
with your men?” 

““T’ve never seen a mine either,” struck in X. Anaxagoras. 
“T’d like to go down too. Do arrange it, old chap. And 
those poor chaps who work down in a hole! My word, 

(Continued on Page 116) 


“This,”’ Said He Stiffly, ‘‘is Rather an Especial Thing That Happens to Mean a Great Deal to a Very Few Men”’ 


Old Whit listed as a nervous prostrater! Huh! 

Say, if I had half of what he’s got left in the way 
of speed and control I’d be almost as good as I some- 
times think I am. 

Lemmesee, I was 
tellin’ you about 
this old suction- 
sweeper plute with te 
the mixed fam’ly 
that had camped 
down on him at 
Ridge Hall and had 
almost crowded 
him into the attic. 
Yes, and how he got 
so sick of their 
wranglin’ that he 
had me run him off 
on a two weeks 
tour thatends down 
in Kentucky, where 
he got mixed up 
with a troupe of 
stranded burlesqu- 
ers and came out 
of his trance long 
enough to pull ’em 
off therocks. Well, 
that was where Old 
Whit turned the 
corner and started 
to stage his come- 
back. 

I'll say it was a 
comeback too. If 
Matty had stepped 
from the press 
stand into the 
pitcher’s box durin’ 
the last world’s 
series he wouldn’t 
have had me with 
my mouth open any 
wider. I expect I 
broke off about 
where I’d landed 
him back home and 
he’d suggested to 
his various sons and 
stepsons and their 
wives that tomor- 
row would be movin’ day for them. It was. 
And about the chirkiest trips I ever made 
was when I drove the Whitney Juniors and 
the Milton Spooners, with bags, baggage and 
kids, to different trains. If I grinned all the 
rest of the day you can hardly blame me. I 
was shippin’ off just se many bosses and I was 
relievin’ the home life of Ridge Hall from a 
lot of static that couldn’t have been tuned 
out any other way. ‘‘There!”’ says I to Aline, 
the second girl with the highest cheek tints 
in captivity. “Now I guess the boss is due for a spell of 
peace and quiet. Eh?” 

“T dunno, Rusty,” says she, shakin’ her head. ‘‘There’s 
Miss Isabel yet.” 

How these women know each other! ’Course, there was 
Isabel. But without the other members of the Happy 
Home Debatin’ Club I didn’t see how she could do much 
peace shatterin’ all by herself. 

Kind of a nice kid, Miss Isabel; one that’s just gettin’ 
through the flapper stage but ain’t quite decided whether 
she’s a young lady or an understudy for Pola Negri. And if 
you ask me she’s got the looks and the patter for either 
part. Yeauh. I’d back her to make the ritzy set any- 
where, from Peachtree Street to the Fenway, or to vamp 
her way into any lot in Hollywood. 

Just now, though, she seems to be fairly well satisfied 
with Westchester County. ‘Specially since her older 
brothers, step and half, have been shooed out, and she’s 
left with the run of the big house and only her old daddy to 
interfere. As a matter of fact Old Whit don’t cramp her 
style much. He’s too busy daytimes at the general offices 
of the sweeper works, gettin’ back the business that the 
boys lets go of while he was sick, and evenin’s he sits in the 
libr’y playin’ Canfield until he gets yawny and pokes off to 
bed about ten o’clock. Which is just when Isabel is usually 
startin’ to feel real peppy. 

So they don’t see so much of each other, them two. But, 
as Aline says, what else would you expect? Isabel is a sec- 
ond cropper, and late at that, not arrivin’ until Pa Spooner 


ANS. when I first signed on with the Spooners they had 
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The Next I Hear is That 

He’s Begun Puttin’ on His 

Soup and Fish for Dinner, 

and Has Taken to Havin’ 

Coffee in the Drawin’: 

Room With Isabel and 
Mrs. Doreen 


was forty or so, and it’s natural that he’s always been just 
Old Whit to her. Then, havin’ no mother to check up on 
her these last few years, she’s sort of set her own pace. The 
only wonder is, accordin’ to Aline, that it ain’t been a lot 
speedier. 

“Still and all,” she adds, “I shouldn’t say Miss Isabel 
was blocking traffic any, at that.” 

But I couldn’t see any harm in most of her moves. She’s 
havin’ a good time in her own way, and at nineteen you 
wouldn’t look for her to be doin’ crochet work on the other 
side of the libr’y table, or tellin’ the young hicks they 
mustn’t come around. Not with them flickery eyes or the 
pouty kind of lips she has. Hardly. 

And I’ll admit that the young fellers do flock about kinda 
thick. Also a few not so young. I noticed a couple of 
sporty bachelors and one elegant gent that Aline says has a 
wife and a couple of kids somewhere in the discards. 

“That Stew Norton bird!” sputters Aline. “ What’s he 
hanging around here for, I’d like to know?” 

“Maybe that’s his specialty—pickin’ ’em young,” I 
suggests. 

“Tf Twas Mr. Spooner I’drun him out,” says she, shakin’ 
a dust cloth vicious. 

But Pa Spooner don’t seem to pay much attention to 
who comes or goes, so long as none of ’em crash in on him, 
and with the house so big, there ain’t much danger of that. 
Besides, I expect he’s too deep in his plans for doublin’ next 
year’s sweeper sales to worry over what Isabel’s up to. 
Anyway, from the time I bring him home from the 6:10 to 


the finish of his last sclitaire game, he appears 
joyin’ just havin’ a quiet comfortable place to re 
in. Sometimes Miss Isabel shows up for dinner 
again she don’t, but when I bring in the late even’ 
I always finds him puffin’ away placid at a big! 
as he lays out the cards or goes over the ie 
accounts, or now and then reads one of them luri 
books that he grabs off the railroad news 
them are some yarns Old Whit picks to while | 
evenin’s. He passes one on to me occasionally 
either be about detectives and crooks, or some J 
thriller that would near curdle your blood. Is 
all gotta get our excitement someway though, : 
where he collects his. 

Meanwhile Isabel is steppin’ on the gas. Oh, nc 
wild so far as I can see, but there’s plenty of act 
program. You know how it goes, out in these 
suburban joints. There’s a few old boys like P. 
that tucks themselves in the hay early and re 
don’t count except to keep the dividends comin 
there’s the middle-aged married crowd that g 
dinner parties and bridge orgies; and next ther 
the speedy young set, married and otherwise, thé 
to get a kick out of life no matter how much it ec 
how late they have to stay up to do it. It’s 1 
strings the country-club dinner dances out until 
and makes bootleggin’ one of t 
industries, and pulls stunts that g 
and Olga something to write hor 
land about. hd 

This is the bunch that Miss Ise 
gettin’ in with strong. Seems 1 
the fam’ly was all here they sort 
brakes on her, as much as tk 
They’d want to know what time 
and who was with her, and whilet 
always find out she didn’t have q 
rein. And of course all her ¢ 
looked over and commented on. 

But now they’d all been sh 
Isabel was havin’ her head. She 
thing either 
into high an 
throttle. — 
any gay de 
the Ridge o1 
club or do 
village, yo 
that Isabel 
the thick o} 
she wants 
the front ¢ 
the time th 
is stoppin’ ¢ 
there’s ae 
her a call. . 
seldom has 


can be persuaded to go. So me and Aline 
dances and movie shows and goes joy ridin 
Aline is a little huskier than I usually tags 
trainin’ her to be quite a fancy stepper, and 
poor company, at that. Nor one a feller’d b 
get his meals for, either. I’m just as satisfied s 
seein’ what poor simps Miss Isabel can make 
chaps that probably was promisin’ bond sal 
bitious junior partners before she put the sp 
Say, ain’t it a crime the way a sweet yol 
that will kid along half a dozen men at a tin 
against another, cuddlin’ up to this party e« 
minute and flutterin’ away to a new one th 
I’ve watched her do her stuff, and believe met 
of class to it. Why, just by usin’ her eyes s! 
comin’ towards her on the run or send ’em é 
their heels. A perky, pouty, shifty little jan 
ought to be made to wear a “‘ Danger’”’ sign day’ 
red lantern at night. ' 
She just can’t seem to stop them vampy mo 
there’s a male around. Even uses ’em on me. 
myself for bein’ kinda hard boiled when it comes 
but I find that a smile from Isabel sets me t 
fool errand she can think of and makes a fr 
almost sunshiny. It’s the same with that 
over at the country club when she’s havin 
He has the rep. of usin’ ’em rough, cussin 
something fierce and even gettin’ some of th 


upper lips. But I’ve noticed that with Isabel he’s 
tand gentle as if he was tryin’ to teach tricks to a 
in. And her swingin’ a mashie clear round her 
/a thirty-yard pitch and run shot! 

nong some of them buddin’ young bankers and 
though, that her work is deadliest. Say, there’s 
ree of her victims that acts like their whole future 
whether Miss Isabel was gonna be nice to ’em this 
rnot. Honest, to see the mushy way they gaze at 
ot around at her heels, you’d think she was the 
mg female in the world with puckered lips and 
es. ‘Course that Waldo Cutler is a good deal of a 
rally and you can understand how a few kind 
mm Isabel would be apt to go to his head. One of 
py, yellow-haired, biscuit-tinted kids, Waldo is, 
ely be kinda useful at passin’ the sugar and lemon 
afternoon tea fight, and maybe is a clever spieler. 
ymeat for such a man-eater as Isabel. But Ben 
ind Johnny Warner are a couple of full-blooded 
isks that you’d expect would have better sense. 
‘s Big Ben party is an ex-football hero, I under- 
ad ought to be vamp proof; while his friend 
ives less’n a mile from Ridge Hall and has known 
ice he used to see nursie drivin’ her by ina pony 
t they seem to have almost as bad a case of it as 


ty, this trio stick around pretty reg’lar and it’s an 
when some of ’em ain’t among those present. For 
ner place has suddenly come to be a favorite ral- 
it for a certain crowd of the young-setters. I ex- 
because they’re always sure of havin’ the big 
‘oom to themselves; and the dinin’ room and the 
ind the wine cellar, for that matter; with no an- 
idy in sight and no in-laws sittin’ around playin’ 
es as shock absorbers. 

e, these ain’t stag parties altogether. There’s gen- 
sprinklin’ of girls and gay young married women 
flappers themselves not so long ago. But none of 
s to be special chums of Miss Isabel’s, for she’s the 
t's more popular with the males. She’s too busy 
ein boardin’-school crushes, but she’s a fair mixer, 


_bunch gathers here at almost any old time—on 
to a dinner dance at the club, or to finish out the 
rer the orchestra’s played Home, Sweet Home. 
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They drift in when there’s nothin’ particular scheduled 
anywhere else, and ’specially of a Sunday evenin’. They 
never seem to have any set program, but generally some 
bright intellect suggests how to keep ’em from bein’ bored 
with existence. Sometimes an enterprisin’ young hick will 
collect part of a jazz band and turn ’em loose in the con- 
servatory, or they’ll stage a masquerade offhand, with cos- 
tumes borrowed from trunks in the attic; or they’ll roast 
wienies in the fireplace, or cook up a welsh rarebit on the 
gas range. And I don’t have to mention that any time the 
party threatens to get dull somebody comes to the rescue 
by shakin’ up another round. 

That’s how I come to edge in on some of the doin’s. One 
night when they was all busy dancin’ Isabel rushes out to 
the kitchen and finds me helpin’ Aline spread caviar and 
anchovy on the sandwiches. 

“Oh, Rusty!’ saysshe. ‘‘Couldn’t you mix something? 
You know how, don’t you?” 

“T ought to, Miss Isabel,” says I. 
among the Shakers.” 

She takes it as a josh, of course, but she hands over the 
keys and I starts Aline squeezin’ limes while I cracks the 
ice and uncorks what’s labeled as Cuba’s best. Maybe it 
was reg’lar prewar stuff, or maybe it wasn’t. Anyway, I 
touches it up with brown sugar, just as I used to for Mr. 
Slabs Buell, my sportiest boss; and if he didn’t know how 
to build a Daiquiri, then there ain’t nothin’ in practice. 
Well, it seems to go over big. Next thing I know there’s 
shouts of ‘Author! Author!” and I’m dragged in to be 
stood on the grand piano and introduced to the comp’ny 
while Johnny Warner organizes a cheerin’ section. After 
I'd obliged with an encore I got hugged and patted on the 
back, and this Stewart Norton guy pins a blue ribbon on 
my shoulder. 

From then on I was as good as elected a life member, and 
whenever four or five thirsty ones got together at Ridge 
Hall there was always a call for Rusty Gillan. Say, I’ve 
had ’em come poundin’ on the garage door as late as three 
in the mornin’, beggin’ me to come in and do the stir act. 
I might just as well have been drivin’ a hook-and-ladder 
truck. Yeauh. I can see where there might be drawbacks 
to bein’ famous, ’specially when you got a followin’ that’s 
all taken the A.M. degree. But I didn’t hate it, at that. All 
that worried me was wonderin’ at times just how far Miss 


“JT was brought up 


Isabel was gonna get along on this line without stubbin’ 


29 


razzy young lady. 

So far as I could see, we was the only ones that was 
troubled in our mind. Old Whit shows no signs of bein’ 
anxious about her. But he never saw Isabel and her 
friends in action like we did. For one thing he was gen- 
erally shut up in his libr’y, and for another most of these 
parties was staged at an hour when he was poundin’ his 
ear, which meant that a lot went on he never knew about. 
Anyhow, I couldn’t feature him tellin’ Isabel what was 
what. 

He might have crashed in again at the general offices 
of the sweeper works and come to be the big noise once 
more, but socially he’s as much of a dud as ever. Just a 
lonesome old boy playin’ solitaire until it was time to toddle 
off to bed. I couldn’t help feelin’ sorry for him. 

And then one mornin’ he surprises me by sayin’ he won’t 
be out until the late train that night. ‘One of those fool 
anniversary dinners that some of the heads of departments 
have gotten up,” he explains. “I shall try to make the 
12:15, but I may not get away until the 1:10. If Miss 
Isabel asks for me you may tell her, but don’t bother unless 
she does.” 

Well, she don’t, for this is a busy day for her too; startin’ 
with a golf luncheon and ladies’ team match at the country 
club, then an hour of horseback ridin’ with Johnny Warner, 
a 7:30 dinner party at the Gerrishes’, after which she tells 
me she’s due at a meetin’ of the Dramatic Society so I 
needn’t wait around, as Mr. Norton or somebody will bring 
her home. 

So Aline and me takes in The Loves of Lulu at a New 
Rochelle picture house, stops to call at her aunt’s in Bronx- 
ville, and I still has more’n an hour to kill before meetin’ 
the midnight local. All was dark and quiet at the house 
when I dropped Aline. And no Old Whit on the first 
theater train, so I curls up in the back of the limousine to 
wait for the next. Judgin’ by the chirky way he hails me 
when he does come I guessed that the big banquet hadn’t 
been such a dry one, or else he’d made a speech that had 
been something of a wow. Anyway, he seems to have en- 
joyed his first night out in over a year. 

“T’m still alive, Rusty,” says he. “‘Very muchso. And 
you didn’t think I would be, did you?” 

“Well, I didn’t bring down any stretcher, Mr. Spooner,” 


says I. (Continued on Page 64) 


We Was Kinda Tiptoein’ in the Main Hall When We Runs Across This Tableau Posed in Front of a Big Pier Glass 


her toe. Me and Aline swapped a few head shakes over our J 
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The Box Office 


ENDENCIES that have been apparent on the New 

York stage for several years are working toward their 
logical conclusion—censorship. It is useless for managers 
to insist that some of this season’s plays are being produced 
in the name of art and realism. There is more than a suspi- 
cion that their only reason for being is a thirst for the quick 
dollar—and that is always the shortsighted dollar. 

From the purely commercial standpoint, and these man- 
agers are purely commercial, they are losing many and 
much larger future dollars and preparing the way for the 
imposition of a handicap on the legitimate stage. For these 
indecent plays will just as surely lead to censorship as 
the saloon and the abuses that grew up around it led to 
prohibition. 

These commercial managers overlook one of the lessons 
of stage history. Glance over the list of big commercial 
and, for that matter, artistic successes, the plays that 
have come down from year to year and even from genera- 
tion to generation. They are not plays that have depended 
on salacious situations or dirty dialogue. The big successes 
“clean plays.” 

The dirty play is often a temporary money-maker for 
the author and the producer. All that is needed is a hint of 
police interference or a ministerial resolution of condemna- 
tion and the queues promptly form in front of the box office. 
But the lure of the salacious is not lasting. None of the 
pornographic productions has enjoyed a run, even in the 
present day of extreme latitude, to compare with the runs of 
the “‘clean plays.’”’ They seldom get on the road and they 
are never revived. The reason is that people do not go back 
to see a “‘rough”’ show. They may take it in once and, if 
they happen to be that kind, retail the malodorous lines 
with gusto; but they never feel any desire to sit through 
the same performance twice. And the great American 
public, the public on which the theater must depend for its 
continued support, will not sit through it once. 

The fact of the matter is that the public taste is pretty 
sound. Like a swift-running river, it tends to purify itself 
and to cast off the unclean and the diseased in books, in 
poetry and in art. But whenever really virulent germs be- 
gin to appear in that stream, the public is apt to resort to 
strong measures in an effort to purify it. 


have been 


If the theater wants censorship it is making a bid for it 
that is bound to succeed. But if it wants to continue as a 
factor and an influence in American life it will rid itself of its 
dramas of dirt that are produced in the name of realism 
and of its spectacles of nude women that are produced 
in the name of art. Nor does this mean that the hero- 
ines of our plays must be Pollyannas and the heroes 
Little Lord Fauntleroys, or that the chorus must wear 
flannel petticoats. The public knows just what is the in- 
tention in a play, and so does its producer. The line be- 
tween realism and dirt, pandering and art, is not hard to 
find. If the managers keep on stepping too far over the 
line, censorship willin the end push them far back of it. 


The Splendid, Idle Canal 


O ONE is so foolish as to manufacture horse cars to- 

day, but the attempt to operate barge canals and 
canalized rivers goes on stubbornly with the taxpayer’s 
money in the face of an overwhelming accumulation of 
adverse experience. 

Governor Smith recently invited the attention of the 
New York legislature to the apparent failure of the newest 
and most modern inland waterway of any length in Amer- 
ica, the New York State Barge Canal. 

One hundred years ago, in spite of its possession of the 
finest harbor on the Atlantic, New York was second to 
Philadelphia in population, and was outranked by Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Baltimore as a port. 

Governor De Witt Clinton forced the building of the 
Erie Canal, and New York City at once leaped into a su- 
premacy among American ports which never since has 
been challenged. 

There were no railroads in 1825. In 1876 for the first 
time more than half of the agricultural products moving 
from west to east were carried by rail, and from that year 
the disparity between rail and slack-water transportation 
has widened constantly. Between 1873 and 1876 the water 
rate on a bushel of wheat, under pressure of rail competi- 
tion, fell from 19.2 cents to 9.5 cents. Lower it could not go 
under the canal tolls in force, so in 1883 New York State 
abolished all tolls. It had collected $42,000,000 more than 
the total cost of building and maintaining the canal. Few 
public enterprises ever more handsomely justified their 
being. 

But its usefulness largely was done. Despite freedom 
from tolls, the traffic continued to diminish steadily. 
Partisans of inland waterways argued that the old ditch 
merely was inadequate. On this theory New York began 
in 1905 to rebuild the canal. It was deepened from six feet 
to twelve feet, widened to forty feet, locks were lengthened 
and made adequate to carry some 20,000,000 tons annu- 
ally. 

Modern terminals and grain elevators were provided. 
The state maintains a traffic bureau which drums up busi- 
ness and spends considerable in paid advertising. News- 
papers and magazines have given much free publicity. 

The enterprise has cost New York State to date $230,- 
000,000, a sum with which it could have built and fully 
equipped a double-track railway with a tonnage capacity 
greater than the canal, from New York to Buffalo. Essen- 
tial repairs and improvements soon will call for an addi- 
tional appropriation of $16,000,000. To what result? 

In the years from 1877 to 1883, under tolls and when 
the country’s commerce was a fraction of what it is today, 
the old canal, already in eclipse, carried an average of more 
than 5,000,000 tons annually. In the six years since the 
new, toll-free canal was opened it has averaged 1,640,000 
tons annually. 

All this in the face of the fact that, thanks to the tax- 
payer’s providing and maintaining the canal free, water 
rates generally are lower than railroad tariffs. It costs only 
$3.25 to ship a ton of pig iron from Buffalo to New York by 
barge, against $4.91 by rail; $3 for a ton of flour, com- 
pared to $4.30 by rail; $4.76 for steel rails, against $5.30 by 
rail. These are bulk commodities, most advantageously 
handled by water. 

These and all other commodities continue to move 
largely by rail, however, because rehandling charges, slow- 
ness and irregularity of service, preponderance of one-way 


Mare. 


traffic, seasonal shutdowns and other more or les: 
drawbacks of inland-waterway transportation usu: 
more than offset the lower first cost. . 


f 
Blood Will Tell 


ONE of the younger sciences has establis] 

more firmly during a short span of years the 
eugenics. Within the memory of those still in mic 
was the target of every joke writer. The idea t] 
will tell has been so long and so generally acceptec 
very phrase which expresses it is embedded in e 
guage. } 

Racing men, stock breeders, dog fanciers and t 
make a profession of improving plants and floy 
always been guided by it just as fully as their kno 
basic principles enabled them to be, and there y 
a laugh; but the moment a lot of solemn profe; 
posed to apply the idea to the improvement of t] 
race, and invented a new name for the process, 1 
civilized world began to titter. 

If he who laughs last laughs best, there can be 
that the biologists and the students of heredity 
genics will outlaugh the world, and at the same ti 
certain definite and stupendous benefits upon it. 
present powers of scientific men to better the hu 
are exerted within the narrowest limits is not th 
nor the fault of their science. They can tell us the 
racial degeneration and how to prevent it; but th 
compel us to take the steps that they urge. En 
public opinion will eventually see the force of 
ommendations, and by putting them into effec! 
complish reforms of the highest importance; but 
may not come for a long time. 

Thanks to the activities of these scientists, we 
more than we did fifty years ago, or even ten jy 
about the laws of heredity and how they actually 
in the great laboratory of human life. No one, pre 
disputes the inestimable value of the labors of 
Mr. Burbank, who have taken every grain, fruit, 1 
berry used by man for food and by application of 
of heredity and artificial selection have improv 
one and all, in quality, quantity, suitability f 
needs and adaptation to local climatic and soil e 
If, then, we have gained so much by bettering an 
more abundant the food supply of man, what mi 
gain by making man himself a healthier and 
animal? i 

This is just what the eugenic experts are di 
They approach their problem from a dozen cae 
but their objective is the same. One group—suc 
Doctor Harry H. Laughlin, of the Eugenics Rec 
of the Carnegie Institute, and the physicians 
to the laboratory maintained under the supervisio1 
Olson, chief justice of the Municipal Court of ¢ 
studies man in his wretchedness and degradation 
to learn what streaks of racial and social viciousnes 
him to his low estate and, by applying this knov 
prevent other men from coming to the same sodc 

Another group specializes in American man 
womanhood at their best. Dr. Wilhelmine 
careful and important studies were freely 
Mr. Lothrop Stoddard in preparing his re 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post on Worthwh 
has investigated our great men—our state 
soldiers and others in those gifted families 
hundred years have been continuously makin 
tributions to all that is best and finest in our 
She has proved conclusively that the good and t 
transmitted through succeeding generations of a1 
certainly as the bad and the criminal. ; 

Many startling facts have been brought to 
vestigators like Doctor Key; and it is sa 
that their practical value will some day pro 
than their scientific interest. Now that the wor 
ics’’ no longer makes us titter, it may be to ou 
to find out precisely what it means and whi 
along the lines of social reform. The longer ’ 
knowledge, the less effective use we can make 0 
wake up to its importance. 
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‘RE is no question as to Eu- 
’s fear of its war germs. So 
there is not the slightest ques- 


cal science made its greatest stride it devel- 
mosis. Diagnosis was the basis for cure. It was 
{iesis of old methods. The old methods were first 
ons against disease. Medicine men endeavored to 
ty a sickness by reciting phrases. Later on, ex- 
;were tried in administering drugs. The failure to 
id what was the matter with the patient made 
‘od only a little better than the methods of incan- 
Diagnosis was the basis of scientific sense. 
; the trouble, Europe is now thinking, with the 
_eampaigns against maladies of war. The medi- 
have made a great clamor against war. They 
ten tom-toms, shouted imprecations and made 
‘nd slogans. If war is hysterical and unreasonable 
int it surely is no more unreasonable and hyster- 
. many of the outpourings which have been made 
iw doctors. It is ridiculous to attempt to drive out 


By Richard Washburn Child 


Europe’s doubts as to the efforts of the peace 


one hysteria with another. Last year I remember there 
were printed signs pasted up on the automobiles which 
passed my place in the country. They said, ‘Stop War, 
Coéperate.” I took one of these signs abroad with me and 
I showed it to men and women in several nations of Eu- 
rope. Their comment was always this: “Stop war? Yes, 
but how? Codperate? Of course, but in what way?” 

I said to them, “Perhaps such slogans may make people 
think. Perhaps they have an educational value.” 

Statesmen and peasants, it made no difference, replied 
in substance, “It is absurd to make people think that war 
can be abolished by phrases. Stop War has been a slogan 
in Europe for hundreds of years, but it has never achieved 
any results. In fact, the more the mere phrases gain 
ground the less emphasis there is on the necessity to study 
the causes of war.” 


Then I asked, “What about outlawing war?” 
Many answers to this gave an admission that this might 
have some value of an educational nature, but almost all 
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the answers given me pointed out that 
to outlaw war required a law of war 
prohibition, and that a law which has 
no instrumentality by which it can be enforced is no law. 
The moment there is an international movement to de- 
clare that war is illegal, good sense begins to clamor that 
some war—war for defense against wanton aggression, for 
instance—cannot be included. Some war might be legal. 
But all nations, whether aggressors or defenders, always 
claim that they are acting to defend themselves against 
wanton aggression. No one can find an instance where an 
aggressor nation believes that it is the aggressor and 
admits it. So an international body of some kind would be 
necessary to say who is the aggressor and to stop the 
aggression in the face of prejudice, partisanship and fever 
of righteousness which all peoples feel when they are about 
to go to war. Either the consent of the nation decided to 
be an outlaw must be obtained at the time to make the de- 
cision effective or there must be an international force 
which will punish the outlaw. 

So the general current of European thought is that out- 
lawry of war is more of a slogan than a plan. The volun- 
tary consent of a nation to cease a war merely because 
it is called a bad name is not to be expected. And the 
creation of a supergovernment, armed and powerful, 
although it might stop war might also result in the 
existence of a terrible machine, usable by some great 
powers or bloc of powers to work oppression, to per- 
petuate situations unjust and intolerable, to bar ex- 
pansion and progress of the most fit and meritorious 
nations and races, or to act as an influence which tends 
to bring the expression and activities of various nations 
down to the level of a common mediocrity. The 

machinery of a supergovernment might be 
magnificent if there were any assurance that 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 


“Don’t ‘But Madam’ Me! I Know Your 


“No! We Have Nothing for You” 


AA Sort 
But, Madam" 


Me 


The Income-Tax Inspector 


(Which is—as Discerning Readers Will Doubtless Discover— 
Faintly Reminiscent of Little Orphant Annie) 


HE income-tax inspector came to our house today 
To make sure daddy’s tax return was right in every way ; 
And try and get the truth about that flier in spring wheat, 
And find what trading he had done in Am. Ex. and Mex. Pete. 
And along late in the evening when the checking up was 
done 
We gathered round the hearthfire and had the mostest fun 
A-listening to the tax tales the inspector told about ; 
And the Gover’munt’ll get you, if you don’t watch out. 


Once they was a business man, a multimillionaire, 
Who thought the money that he made was merely his affair. 


MOTT 
2 2 
We ee 


Bee 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


Wife of Orchestra Leader: 
He Stays Indoors All the Time and Gets No Exercise Whatever’ 


\ 


a. \ 


If You Persist in Annoying 


” “Yes, But Madam”’ 


And when the forms and folders came he heaved ’em in the hall 

And totally refused to file a tax return at all. 

And then one day he disappeared and didn’t leave a trace, 

And his family couldn’t find him, though they searched most 
every place, 

*Cause he’d landed in Atlanta, for ten years or thereabout ; 

And the Gover’munt’ll get you, if you don’t watch out. 


And once they was another man, as sharp as any pin, 

Who said that Uncle Samuel’d get nothing out of him. 

He’d buy bum stocks at sixteen cents and charge ’em off at 
par, 

And he didn’t pay sufficient tax to buy a good cigar. 

But someone heard about it, and ’fore he could run and 
hide 

They was two big secret-service men a-standin’ by his side ; 


DRAWN BY A. S, FOSTER 


“You Know Sometimes I Fear for Heinie’s Health. 


“Here Comes My Husband —I’llt Let Him 
Alttend to Your Case’’ 


“Vi, Dear, I Want You to Meet M 
Friend, Dr. Wooley, the Distingu 
Authority on the Psychology of th 

cus Dog. He is Dining With U 


And they jerked him to the jail house ’fore he kn 
he’s about; 
And the Gover’munt’ll get you, if you don’t wateh 


And the income-tax inspector says the proper thin 
Ts not to try to cover up your gains from any cou; 
And you shouldn’t keep two sets of books or fe 
pay 
Or issue fake stock dividends or cheat in any way 
You'd better make complete returns of every blesse 
And itemize with care the place where 
went. 
For if you don’t you can be sure, without a bit 
The Gover’munt’ll get you, if you don’t watch o 
—Chauncey McGarr 
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| made Americans eager 
o eat Soup! 


The full-ripe, glowing-red tomatoes 
you see on this page are the kind we use 
in Campbell's Tomato Soup. They are 
strained to a fine puree, blended with 
golden butter, seasoned by Campbell’s 
famous chefs and then placed right at 
the elbow of every woman in America! 


Its irresistible flavor has made people 
eager for soup. It has shown them how 
delicious soup tastes, how nourishing 
it is, how tonic and wholesome for 
everybody. 


Soup gives a real sparkle to the 
meal—a fresh charm and attractiveness 
to the daily menu. 


And Cream of Tomato never tastes 
quite so good as when you prepare it 
with Campbell’s. 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


6 CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY fe Ls 


CAMDEN, N-J., U.S. 
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Our Last Through Freight Had Been Wrecked and Our Roadbed Strewn With Smoked Hams and Flour and Poultry 
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EN pride themselves on their power and get swollen 

| \/ | up with their own importance, but about half their 

triumphs are accidents and about half their moves 

are blind. In 1858 New York State held public meetings 

protesting against railways carrying freight in competition 
with the Erie Canal. 

The standard gauge of our roads is fifty-six and one-half 
inches, and that extra half inch was due to a mistake in the 
first locomotive ordered from England. When engines 
started to burn coal instead of wood, train hands revolted 
against what they called the change from clean wood to 
dirty coal, though a capacity train for one of the old wood 
burners was twenty-four or twenty-five little cars. The 
first locomotive built in America was blown up because the 
escaping steam annoyed its engineer and he proceeded to 
bolt down the safety valve. When Stephenson’s Rocket at- 
tained a speed of twenty-nine miles an hour, the English 
press attacked the crazy new method of travel, protesting 
that people might as well trust themselves to be fired off on 
one of Congreve’s rockets, and declaring that railways 
and their noise would stop hens from laying and cattle from 
grazing and kill song birds and game with their smoke and 
bring ruin and destruction to the world. 

That was a long time ago, and cattle still graze in the 
fields and song birds still sing in the trees and the lonely 
stretches of the world are threaded with shimmering steel. 
We go adventuring on, leaving the croakers in the cut 
pools. 

We pioneer into the unknown, straightening our sur- 
veys and correcting our mistakes as we advance, making 
the grade and giving the laugh to the skeptics and wring- 
ing our solemn joy out of the sheer glory of going on. We 
don’t know what we’re headed for. We’ve no inkling of 
what awaits us at the end of the run. But we’ve a feeling, 
in our more lucid moments, that when we face our final 
lights those terminal lamps will be white. 


~ \ 


No one, I think, rejoiced more over the moving of our 
operating offices than did Javan Page and his wife. 
Aurelia Page, like her husband, had been merely an exile 
marking time in the West. She had accommodated herself 
to the prevailing crudities of life there, it is true; but once 
all doubts had been settled as to her husband going on to 
the Eastern offices, she was open in her expressions of 
gratitude at getting away from an environment that dis- 
satisfied her with its rawness. She was as happy as a 
princess at the end of her banishment. She seemed to lose 
more than a little of her hardness. She even thanked me 
for my good offices in seeing that her precious Javan was 
retained on the staff. 

When, looking into her slightly barricaded eyes, I re- 
minded her of one of my old wall mottoes, Serve, to Sur- 
vive! she glanced quickly up into my face and her lips 
hardened at some trace of irony which she must have de- 
tected there. 

“Ts that a threat?” she asked, though she was able to 
smile as she put the question to me. 

“No, it’s merely a law of life,’’ was my retort. 

“IT wish I was sure of that,’’ she said, after a moment. 

“Why aren’t you?”’ I asked, nettled a trifle by the close- 
ness with which she was studying my face. 

“T was thinking of Newton,’’ she had the courage to re- 
ply, and she was generous enough to look away: when a 
tinge of color came creeping up over my collar. There was, 
I knew, a double stab in that allusion to Newt, and I had to 
marvel at her audacity. But she went on again after a mo- 
ment or two of silence. “Javan gives his best,” she pro- 
ceeded to assure me, “‘but he has to do it in his own way.” 
And she quoted something from Nietzsche about every- 
thing divine running with light feet. 

It was her turn to color a little, at my laugh. 

“Then I’m afraid I’m just common clay,’ I protested, 
“for I’m as heavy-footed as they make them.” 


“Tt hasn’t kept you from climbing,” she ge 
minded me. But the deadly nightshade, I 1 
was a very graceful flower. 

“T’ve done that with my head and not my 
my turn to remind her, and whatever she was 
in answer to that I never knew. She stopped 
shrug, and looked down at the rings on her 
There was a time, I remembered, when an 
control would have been beyond her. 

One of the first things I did, as soon asI¥ 
my new office, was to pass out to Al Gillies tk 
he so richly deserved. I took him away from 
and shifted him to the operating department 
pected a protest from Page, knowing that 
shouldered a good two-thirds of his chief’s wi 
complaint came from Aurelia Page’s husban¢ 
however, that for the next few weeks he retur 
night to his office. I waited, to see how lo 
seurry of activity would survive. And my gut 
when his trivial bonfire of desperation burned: 
his evenings were spent on the lighter and br 
the river. Wambaugh, in fact, brought me in 
Page had twice been seen in a Broadway res 
Irma Swickard. I made no comment on that 
tucked it away for future reference. Lt 

A few weeks later Aurelia Page herself call 
the phone. ae 

“Could you dine with us next Friday night 
in the suavest of tones; and it struck me, as 
those words, that life was not without its litt 

“‘T’m too busy,’’ was my answer. * 

I said it, I’m afraid, both curtly and prom 
suppose I ought to be ashamed to admit it, | 
saying it. I knew it was the crude act of a half 
plug-ugly, but I couldn’t go against my is 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Prospective purchasers of V-63 Cadillac cars find 
a pleasingly wide range of selection. 


The V-63 line includes ten standard open and 
enclosed body-types, five exquisite Custom- 
Built models and a new Coach of true Cadillac 
quality at the same price as the Touring Car. 


Each of these models combines superb road- 
ability and riding comfort with unmatched 


GEG SateS 


handling ease and the positive safety of built-in 


Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes. 


Each shares the wonderful performance 
qualities, absolute dependability and rugged 
endurance of the V-63 Cadillac chassis, which 
is recognized as being without equal in fine 
car manufacture. 

Each in its separate way appeals irresistibly to 
the human desire to own the best. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN: Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
wasn’t so swamped with work that I didn’t keep turning 
that invitation over and over in my own mind. It had 
come too late, of course, like so many of this world’s 
crowns; but it had come. When I got home that night I 
went up to Aggie’s room and passed on the good word to 
her. She listened with a far-away look in her eye. 

“You shouldn’t have been rude to Aurelia Page,” pro- 
tested Aggie, from her armchair by the window. Her voice 
was thick with a slight attack of bronchitis which didn’t 
seem to leave as it ought. Aggie had already fallen into the 
habit of asserting that the East didn’t agree with her. 

“Chickens usually come home to roost,” I retorted, with 
my thoughts going back to a certain raw spring day in 
Boston when I’d had a crimp put in my pride and suddenly 
learned that I wasn’t so socially acceptable as I’d imagined. 
And it annoyed me to think that the Page family could 
usurp so much of my attention. Yet it annoyed me still 
more to discover that Newt and Vinnie Page had figured 
together in an automobile accident between Montclair and 
Morristown a few days later. 

Natalie, I found, shared in my aversion to the Pages. 
She openly derided Newt for dangling around with what 
she called pale-faced snobs and proceeded to fashion her 
life without counting on their friendship. For that girl of 
mine, I soon realized, was doing a little climbing of her own. 
I had never thought of her as a mixer, and I imagine her ac- 
quaintances derived little from her friendship but a fas- 
cinated sense of loss. But circle by circle she seemed to 
establish connections in that new world of hers. 

She spent an incredible amount of money on clothes and 
was manicured and massaged and permanent-waved with 
the rest of her kind. She joined a dancing club which she 
soon discarded as rowdy and moved on to a Long Island 
golf club in which she detected a chance for better contacts. 
She formed the habit of dodging down to Lakewood for a 
week-end or to Pinehurst for a tournament, and com- 
plained that we could never hope to get anywhere unless we 
had a country place somewhere in the Piping Rock district. 

I found my home invaded by rather flippant-eyed youths 
who trilled their r’s and trailed a clond of cigarette smoke 
around with them. Natalie even toted home one night to 
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dinner a lackadaisical Italian count, whorather startled me 
out of my antipathy, over the coffee cups, by explaining 
that he was an electrical engineer and prophesying that 
within twenty years more than half our railways would be 
electrified. 

But on the whole I didn’t care much for the young men 
my Natalie gathered around her. They never seemed to 
last long, however, and they never seemed greatly at- 
tracted to her. She always seemed to stand before them, 
ice-cold and smooth and glittering, like a freshly frozen 
pond where they couldn’t be sure it was safe to tread. And 
more than once, when they never dreamed it, I sat watch- 
ing them—watching them as they tested her exactly as 
boys test a frozen pool with their experimental brick and 
stone. Only the interrogative missiles, in this case, were 
slightly off-colored smartnesses and doubtful jokes. These 
never seemed to break the sheet ice of her impersonality, 
even though they seemed to mottle and make ugly the 
crystal surface of her girlhood. 

When I spoke to her about the bunch of young idlers she 
was wasting her time over she merely shrugged a languid 
shoulder and observed that beggars can’t always be choos- 
ers. She was building a road of her own, she reminded me, 
and until she got her survey through it was bound to be 
rough going. But she wasn’t a fool and she wasn’t going 
to be satisfied forever with fools. 

So once more I had to modify my opinion of Natalie. 
She, too, was working toward an end of her own and doing 
so with a will of her own. And once more I had to acknowl- 
edge to myself that people can seldom be divided into the 
all white and the all black, but stand a mixture of good and 
bad, a muddle of strength and weakness. I was lonely in 
those days, for all my hard work, with Tassie away at 
school and my roots not striking so deep in the big new city 
as I’d expected. So I weakened enough toward Natalie to 
let her drag me off to sit through a performance of Tristan 
and Isolde at the Metropolitan. 

It seemed very foolish to me, though I was too proud to 
admit it to.the intent-eyed Natalie. Those fat men in 
whiskers may have been singing real music, and that hard- 
working orchestra may have been pounding out real har- 
mony, but it wasn’t the kind that I could understand. And 


March 


the story, as I remember it, was about as crazy a 
that went with it. It told of how Tristan wa 
Isolde to the King of Cornwall to marry the latte 
lady, who seemed to have had a weakness for Ty 
self, drugs him with a love potion and they b 
home and mother. But in spite of this she p 
marry her long-bearded king and continues to p 
by secretly meeting her lover. They are caught 
and, as I remember it, Tristan gets a well-deser 
blade through his slats and is carried away only: 
lady friend follow him, and tears the bandage 
wounds before they both finally die to slow mu 

It may be a great story, but it doesn’t get next 
may be all right for half-dressed ladies to sigh oy 
not about the kind of people we'd like to see pla: 
ery county of our country and put on our sch 
And I hate to have to acknowledge it, but wh 
made me share a box with her and her friends a 
Hall, where some sort of philharmonic was pet 
fell asleep in my chair and dreamed I was tryii 
wrecked locomotive with a steam crane that k 
into a riveting machine that clapped its hands, u 
up and found the audience applauding the ta 
symphony. 

It rather puzzled and depressed me to see half. 
people wringing joy out of something that left r 
made me wonder if I hadn’t missed something 
So on the way home I put the question up to: 
eyed daughter. 

“Honest, Nattie,’”’ I said to the young woman 
close to me in the auto seat and yet seemed 
“did that music back there mean anything to; 

Her laugh was short and it was slightly tor 
bitterness. 

“Of course it meant something to me,” was I 
retort. 

“How much?” I demanded. 

“Just enough to make me ashamed of how litt 
acknowledged Natalie, with a note of humility t 
new toher. “But I’m going to understand the 
before I get through with it or know the reasor 

(Continued on Page 81) 


When a Mob Formed 1 


Ordered the Fire Hose Manned and Had Them Swept Out of the Yards 
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25 Miles 


25 Miles ##: Gallon 
58 Miles per Hour 
525 Miles « 8 Seconds 


Never before has there been an organization 
and the necessary manufacturing facilities 
capable of producing at anywhere near the 
low Maxwell price such speed and power, 
economy and absence of vibration in a 
4-cylinder car. 


Chrysler engineers designed and Maxwell 
craftsmen have built into the good Maxwell 
a smoothness and flexibility heretofore 
thought impossible with four cylinders. 


They have combined with this unprece- 
dented smoothness a speed of 58 miles per 
hour and a flashing acceleration of 5 to 25 
miles in 8 seconds. 


They have engineered into this motor a gaso- 
line economy of 25 miles to the gallon, and 
an upkeep economy which brings replace- 
ment and repair costs close to the zero mark. 


The new good Maxwell immediately raises the 
standard of motor car performance for new 
tens of thousands who can now enjoy these 
great Maxwell results at the low Maxwell cost. 


Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Club Sedan, 
$1045; Standard Four-Door Sedan, $1095; Special Four- 
Door Sedan, $1245. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra. 


There are Maxwell dealers and superior Maxwell service 
everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the conven- 
ience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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“I'm Tired, an’ I Dunno Much ’Bout the Game," He Objected. 


topping the Shawangunk range are bush-bound 
barrens. During the other six weeks they are car- 
peted with blue gold. 

Blue gold—blue as the wide July sky above it—peeps in 
myriad little spheres from the far-flung low bush. To 
pampered city dwellers it would be merely a mass of 
berries. To the lean-living people of the hills, however, and 
to the traders in the valleys it is treasure. And from near 
and far they come to gather it into bucket and box and 
exchange it for bank notes and silver. 

Some of these gold gleaners are straightforward, kindly 
folk, intent only on gaining what they honestly may. Some 
are hard-eyed, hard-fisted men or hard-faced, hard- 
tongued women, ever ready to make a dollar by hook or by 
crook—preferably the latter. And some are furtive beings 
who, at the approach of a stranger, glide into cover with 
the sinister stealth of copperheads. It is a wild land, that 
expanse from Shingle Gully to Fly Brook, wherein stands 
no human habitation save the temporary shanty dwellings 
of the berry pickers; and, in its blue-gold season, no wilder 
than certain of the creatures that drift into it. So it has 
been for many a year, and so it is today. 


\ORTY-SIX weeks in every year the harsh uplands 


Tobe Boggs, of The Traps, looked up from his whirling 
grindstone as a shadow came sliding across the grass. For 
a moment, holding the half-sharpened scythe just clear of 
the smooth grit, he peered beneath his hat brim at the 
approaching visitor. Then he straightened up, a smile 
lightening his rugged face. 

“Sim Cox, if I ain’t mistook,” he said. ‘Little Sim, 
kind o’ growed up sence he moved outen the hills.”’ 

The slim, high-cheek-boned young fellow with dusty 
shoes smiled back at him and squirted tobacco juice 
expertly from a corner of his thin mouth. 

“Yup, I’m him an’ he’s me—Sim Cox,” he answered. 
“Pretty nigh four year sence I seen ye, Tobe. How’s 
things goin’?”’ 


“Oh, tol’rable.”’ Tobe cast a contented glance over his 
prosperous little farm. ‘Crops is good an’ the folks is 
well, an’ I manage to make a good livin’ How’s it goin’ 
with you? An’ where ye livin’ now?” 

“Pretty good. Down ’long the river,’ was the rather 
vague answer. “But I’ve got kind o’ sick o’ towns. So 
I’m a-goin’ over onto the berry grounds to make some 
easy money. Want to come ’long?”’ 

“Me? Naw. I ain’t got my hayin’ all done yit. An’ 
what berries we want for eatin’ an’ cannin’ we can git 
right round here.” 

Sim let his gaze rove over the fields. Most of the tall 
grass had been shorn. The corn and potatoes looked vigor- 
ous and evidently needed very little hoeing. 

“Wal, o’ course, if ye’d ruther putter round like an ol’ 
man, ’stead 0’ makin’ a lot o’ money, ’tain’t none o’ my 
business,”” he commented. “But that ain’t my way 0’ 
doin’ things. Guess I better be pushin’ my feet along, too, 
’cause every day I lose now means dollars outen my 
pocket.” 

“Whoa! Hold yer hosses! What ye mean by lots 0’ 
money?” 

The other eyed him a bit oddly. 

“ Ain’t ye never picked bloob’ries for money, Tobe?”’ 

“Nope; I’ve allus had somethin’ else to do. ’Course, 
I’ve heard tell ’bout folks gittin’ good pay outen it; but I 
never see nobody that had much money to show for it, an’ 
I don’t b’lieve all I hear. An’ it’s a long ways over to 
them pickin’ grounds.” 

Sim chewed slowly, his eyes resting speculatively on the 
farmer. An unreadable smile flitted across his mouth and 
was gone. 

“Wal, I dunno what sounds like real money to you, 
Tobe. But to a feller like me twenty dollars a week for 
six weeks is wuth goin’ after. An’ if a feller’s real fast he 
can make more’n that.” 

Tobe stared. At that time and place a hard-working 
man counted himself well paid at a wage of a dollar a day. 


, 


“Ill Jest Set an’ Watch Awhile”’ 


“T don’t b’lieve it,’’ was his blunt rejoinder. 

“Some folks wouldn’t b’lieve a gold watch 
retorted Sim. “‘They’d say ’twas brass, jest t 
smart they was. But figger it out yerself. 
berries is so thick over yender that ye can claw 
the dozen. I was into there last year, an’ I kno 
talkin’ ’bout. A feller that tends right to b 
average round forty quarts a day. Second plac 
kind o’ high this year down into the towns. ( 
feller don’t git the town price up here; he tal 
can git from the buyers that comes round; but 
to git’’—he hesitated a moment, his lids 
shrewdly—‘“‘wal, prob’ly ’bout eight cents a q 

The Traps man’s brows furrowed in calculat 
times four, thirty-two; times six, a hundred : 
two; adding the cipher, $19.20. Ten quarts | 
bring the weekly total to a flat twenty dollars. 

‘A feller picks onto Sundays too, 0’ course, ” 
fool,” added Sim. “Seven days a week. Got 
can while it’s there to git.” 

Tobe nodded slowly and added another fe 
Then he tried to multiply the weekly aggrega 
reach the season’s grand total, and found hims¢ 
ing in a cloud of figures. 

“Umph! It’ll take pencil an’ paper to stra 
out,” he admitted. “But it must be more’n 
dollars. Gorry!’’ 

Sim grinned. 

“*Bout a hundred an’ thutty for six weeks 
can make more’n that a-hoein’ corn an’ squi 
bugs?” 

The farmer threw another look about his d 
this time it was not so contented. After a mi 
down the scythe. 

“Kind o’ hot. Le’s go git us a drink o’ cid 

He led the way into the house. Behind h 
curly-haired youth from the river towns gril 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Few, if any, other food products have won such widespread favor as 
| Swift’s Premium Ham. Its leadership is generally granted. But its pop- 
ularity is also envied. 
Those, therefore, who would make sure of getting ham mild in flavor 
and very tender; those who desire Premium Ham, will find it advisable 
t when buying to look for these marks—the word Swift on the wrapper, 
the words Swift’s Premium on the blue tag, on the label and on the rind 
. of the ham itself.* 
Swift & Company 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
perhaps because of the opportunity to wet his throat, per- 
haps because of some even more pleasing prospect. 

“Womenfolks has gone a-visitin’,’”’ Tobe explained, as 
he poured the tart drink. ‘Ol’ Mis’ Rhodes, she’s a-gittin’ 
ready to make a die of it, so mom an’ my wife has gone 
down to set a spell with her. Drink hearty. Ah-h-h! Jest 
hits the spot onto a hot day, don’t it? Wal, now I’m 
a-goin’ to git me a pencil an’ figger up them bloob’ry 
quarts an’ dollars. I’m a-gittin’ kind of interested.” 

He sat and deliberately worked out the problem. Mean- 
while Sim’s gaze flitted over the room, rested on its master, 
darted out of the window and down the road, came back 
and dwelt once more on the plodding mathematician. A 
square, strong but somewhat slow fellow was Tobe, both 
physically and mentally; and his corrugated forehead 
indicated considerable toil in reaching the desired solution. 
Sim’s lips once more curved into a thin smile. 

“Hundred an’ thutty-four dollars an’ forty cents,’’ an- 
nounced Tobe at length. ‘‘ For six weeks’ work, averagin’ 
forty quarts at eight cents. By gorry, that’s good 
money! But d’ye know that’s what they’re a-payin’? An’ 
how much is berries a-sellin’ for into the towns?” 

His tempter’s reply was prompt, though a trifle evasive. 

“Why, I can’t tell ye sure ’bout the price onto the 
grounds, but it’d ought to be round eight cents, I’d say. 
The town price depends onto who sells ’em an’ when; one 
shop charges more’n another sometimes, an’ it ain’t the 
same from one day to another neither. But I bet ye can 
git eight cents right through the season. An’ if yer 
womenfolks comes along an’ works stiddy ye’ll git three 
times as much berries an’ three times as much money. 
That'll be jest about four hundred dollars for ye.” 
Tobe’s mouth opened, closed. He poured two more 
drinks. ‘Some fellers bring their hull families, women an’ 
kids an’ all,’’ pursued Sim, “‘an’ I tell ye they make a big 
jag o’ money outen it. Wal, here goes.” The cider van- 
ished. Tobe frowned a minute at his glass. 

“Nope, I ain’t a-goin’ to do that,” he refused. “‘Mom, 
she ain’t strong enough, an’ my wife has to run the house, 
an’ I’ve heard tell it ain’t a good place for a respectable 
woman over there anyway. No, they cam’t go. But mebbe 
I might tromp over an’ try my luck after hayin’s done, if ye 
want to wait.” 

“Huh! I ain’t waitin’ for nobody. An’ if ye wait to git 
in that little mess o’ grass an’ do chores like that ye’d 
better not come. Fellers is a-travelin’ right now, an’ them 
that gits into there fust gits the best grounds. It’s every 
man for himself an’ devil take the slow poke.”’ 

Tobe frowned again, contemplating the alluring sum set 
down on the paper. Sim watched him keenly. 

“Tell ye what I’ll do, though,” he added. ‘If ye’ll 
come over inside o’ three days I’ll try to hold some ground 
for ye. I know some fellers over there—leastways I 
knowed ’em last year, an’ they said they’d be back—an’ 
they ain’t softies; nobody walks onto ’em. We can git 
together an’ hold down what we want till ye come, if ye 
come quick. What d’ye say?” 

“Tl go ye!” 

“Awright. Come to Litchfield Ledge, ’bout a mile east 
o’ Long Pond. Bring ’long a wood box that’ll hold bout 
ten quarts, with a strap onto it; it’s handier’n a pail. 
Never mind ’bout vittles. We'll git the berry buyer to 
fetch up what we want. Wal, that’s ’bout all, ’ceptin’ a 

He hesitated, again glancing down the road. 

“Wait an’ have some dinner,” invited Tobe, mis- 
interpreting his pause. “The women’ll be back pretty 
soon.” 

“Nope; I aim to git to the Ledge by tonight. An’ I’ve 
got other reasons. I—I’m a-travelin’ cross-lots, like.” 

The hillman’s eyes sharpened. For a few seconds he 
plumbed the embarrassed grin on the not unhandsome 
face before him. Then he grinned in response. 

““What ye been up to, ye scalawag?”’ he quizzed. 

“Neothin’. But I Wal, there’s a widder woman 
down b’low that got mad at me ’cause I wouldn’t git 
married to her, an’ she’s kind o’ sicked some fellers onto 
me. I’m a-fadin’ away till things quiets down a mite. She’s 
a lot older’n me, an’ got a temper like a meat ax, an’—I 
jest had to git out!” 

Tobe hit the table a resounding thwack and roared with 
mirth. Sim, fidgeting with his hat, looked sheepish. 

**An’ I jest wanted to ask ye, if anybody should drive up 
an’ want to know if ye’ve seen me, to tell ’em no,’ he 
mumbled. 

“Haw-haw-haw! So that’s why ye come back to the 
hills so sudden! Wal, mebbe ye’re wise. What was it the 
feller said—hell ain’t got nothin’ as furious as a widder 
woman that’s been throwed down? I read it somewheres, 
an’ it must be true. Haw-haw! Sure, Sim, I’ll jest forgit 
about seein’ ye. An’ I’ll be with ye Monday, ’less’n the 
widder gits ye this side o’ the Ledge.” 

“Not if I see her a-comin’, she won’t. G’-by.” 

The screen door slammed. Sim trudged away across 
Tobe’s land, to vanish in a forest path. Tobe continued to 
laugh. When his unexpected caller had disappeared he 
went forth and resumed his grinding. Thereafter he at- 
tacked his remaining grass with redoubled vigor. 
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To his wife and his mother, on their return, he said 
nothing of his visitor. To a pair of sharp-eyed men who 
drove up the next day and asked for information regarding 
one Simeon Cox he gave none. Nor, in response to his 
counter questions, did he receive any. They clucked to 
their horse and rolled away, following the road on its 
meandering course into the northwest, and thereby draw- 
ing steadily farther away from the berry country at the 
southwest. Tobe chuckled derisively at their receding 
backs. They might possibly be officers sent out to arrest 
the fugitive youth on some charge trumped up by the 
vindictive widow, or they might be seeking a private 
vengeance. In either case, the hillman had no sympathy 
for them or their quest. 

Ideal haying weather and unremitting industry com- 
pleted Tobe’s task within the allotted three days. On the 
fourth he followed the path taken by Sim, plodding away 
through the forest, clambering up the stern heights rim- 
ming his homeland at the south, and then swinging along 
crooked trails which squirmed across the uplands toward 
the region of blue gold. Afternoon found him traversing 
virtually treeless land, nearing Litchfield Ledge, and ex- 
ultantly viewing the expanse of azure berries. Sim had not 
exaggerated their profusion. Yet, oddly enough, no pickers 
were in sight. 

When Tobe stopped and unslung his box from his 
shoulders, however, a bush in the middle distance moved 
slightly. And when he began picking, a hoarse voice 
yelled, ‘‘Hey, you! Git out o’ that!” 

From a little hollow arose a heavy-set man, from behind 
a clump of greenery appeared another, both advancing 
belligerently. The bush which had first moved gave 
another quiver, but from it no figure emerged. 

“These yore grounds?’’ demanded Tobe. 

“Yuh’re right it’s ourn, an’ the quicker yuh git off the 
healthier for yuh,” asserted one of the approaching pair. 
“Who are you?” 

“Name’s Boggs. What’s yourn?”’ 

“Oh, Boggs? H’m!” The pair slowed. ‘‘Where from?” 

el rasa 

Thereupon one mumbled to the other and both turned 
back. 

“All right. Pick away. Sim’s down to the camp un- 
loadin’. When yuh git a load bring ’er over.” 

And both returned straightway to their work. Then, 
and not until then, the third man stepped from behind his 
screen of leaves, took one long keen look at Tobe and slid 
again from sight. The Traps man saw only that he was a 
lean creature with hat pulled low. After a survey of his 
surroundings which revealed no others, the recruit resumed 
picking. Obviously these were Sim’s partners. 

Plentiful though the berries were, they did not fill the 
ten-quart box as soon as the new man had expected. His 
fingers, accustomed of late to scythe and fork handle, 
lacked the speed and flexibility requisite for this finer work. 
His back began to ache, too, from constant stooping. The 
container was only two-thirds full when he ceased and 
joined the others. He had not meant to do much today 
anyway. 

The camp, he found, was in a small tree clump near a 
spring, and consisted of a rough shack, roofed with tarred 
paper, and an outdoor fireplace. The house lacked a 
window, save for a single small pane at the peak; its door 
was heavy, with a strong hasp and staple outside and a 
massive padlock. As he was soon to learn, this barrier 
was kept locked while the pickers were out, the key being 
hidden in a crotch of a certain tree. Thus each man could 
enter at will, but any outsider would have little chance of 
sneaking in and stealing. Sim and his crowd evidently put 
no faith in the honesty of others. 

Sim, the two stocky men, the lank one and Tobe made 
up the gang. Brown, Hanson and Frazer were the names 
used by the three hitherto unknown to Tobe; the first 
rough-spoken, the second sour and silent, the third preda- 
tory of visage and nervous of movement. All three looked 
cornerwise at their new mate and said extremely little. 
Only Sim talked freely and easily. 

“Ye see, Tobe, it’s a good idee for a few fellers to kind o’ 
hang together up here,” he pointed out. “It gives ye a 
better chance to hold what ye got an’ to git a fair price 
offen the dealers when they come round. These fellers 
ain’t the ones I was expectin’ to meet up with, but they’re 
jest as good or better. There won’t nobody run no bluff 
onto this crowd.” 

“Uh-huh.” Tobe filled his pipe and looked casually 
from man to man. “I guess we’ll git along awright. Do 
we pick onto shares, or everybody for himself? An’ what’s 
the price?” 

“‘Ryvery man for himself, Tobe. ’Course, we don’t make 


five lots outen the berries; we lump ’em an’ sell the hull lot © 


to once. But every feller keeps tally o’ what he brings in 
an’ he gits paid accordin’. The buyer comes Wednesday 
an’ Sat’day, mostly. I dunno the price yit, but I know the 
feller that covers this here section, an’ he’ll use us right.” 

The Traps man nodded, yawned and changed the sub- 
ject. 

“Couple o’ snoopers come through the Traps t’other day 
a-lookin’ for somebody. Didn’t say what they wanted him 
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7 
for, but they acted like they meant to git him.” 
and blew smoke. Sim looked serious; but he w 
only one. Brown’s pugnacious jaw shut tight. 
black brows drew down. Frazer’s greenish ey 
pin points. ‘‘They didn’t find out nothin’,” 
tinued, ‘‘an’ the last I see of ’em they was a-hea 
west.” 

Four men relaxed. None spoke. Tobe rm 
smile. After a while he turned in on a narrow 

Days of steady picking ensued. It was dog 
work, each toiling where and how he chose. 
little fellowship among them, although Sim 
usually kept fairly near together, as did Brown 
son. The watchful Frazer played a lone han¢ 
secluded spots. At night each narrowly scannec 
of the others, posted on the wall. Sim and Fraz 
lead, with Tobe last. Soon, however, the 7 
achieved more dexterity, and on the third day 
the forty quarts predicted by Sim. 

““Wha’d I tell ye?”’ crowed the latter. “Fo 
I says, an’ forty ye’re a-gittin’. Next thing ye 
fifty, like me an’ Frazer. Now don’t ye wish y 
to home an’ picked tater bugs?” 

Tobe chuckled. 

““Much ’bliged to ye, Simmy, for tellin’ me 
gold mine. Mebbe I can do as much for you 
But say’’—he glanced around to make sure 
overheard—‘“‘I don’t jest like this gang o’ your 
I’m awful mistook, they’re all a-hidin’ out fro 
or so.”’ 

““Aw, they’re awright, Tobe. Mebbe they” 
sons for bein’ up here, but as long’s they play sc 
do we care? An’ I know they’ll play square, } 
make ’em. I’m the feller that talks to the buye 

ethe money, see? So they ain’t got no chance t 
us if they want to. I’ll git mine an’ you'll git 
then they’ll git theirn, fair an’ square.”’ 

“Uh-huh. Good ’nough. What ye a-goin’ to 
yer own money when the season’s over, Sim? 
yer widder woman?” 

“Ha! Yas, I guess so! I’ll spend it all a-gi 
away from her as I can travel.” 

They laughed in chorus; then, as Frazer a 
said no more. 

The next day came the buyer. Sim, knockir 
about midforenoon, went to the road, a couple 
yards from the camp, and there waited. Ret 
brought with him a ferret-faced individual 1 
masticated tobacco with the mechanical regula 
chinery. Tobe, at work, but keeping an eye 
road, suspended picking and walked to the shae 
Hanson and Frazer, although watching from : 
tance, remained aloof, with hats pulled low. | 
gave the berries an expert survey, expectorated, 
bled, ‘“‘Awright. Eight cents. But ye gotta tote 
waggin.” 

“Ye used to drive right up here last year,’ 
Sim. 

“Eyah. Last year. Got a span o’ green 
year. Dasn’t trust ’em off the road. Ye’ll haf 
An’ next time I come, have yer pick ready b; 
Saves time.” 

After a bit of argument Sim capitulated an 
his cautious trio of partners, who came grudg' 
buyer gave them only a casual glance. Bus! 
were loaded. 

““What yuh payin’?”’ demanded Brown. 

Ferret-Face slid a glance toward Tobe, anot 
Sim, and replied, ‘‘Hight,’’ As Tobe shoulderec 
and plodded away the buyer made motions with 
Simultaneous grins shot across bristle-bearded 
the remaining quartet moved with alacrity t 
road. Several trips up and down, and the blu 
changed ownership. The buyer passed payme 
who promptly pocketed it. Thereupon both m 
wagon seat. 

“T got a little private business with this fell 
safed Sim, one eyelid fluttering. ‘‘Be back pre 

They drove off. Tobe frowned, but the other 
and turned toward the shack. 

“Come on, Boggs; it’s all right,’’ said Fraz 
tryin’ to git a quart o’ licker off this feller on th 

“Oh.” Tobe’s face relaxed. ‘‘That ain’t z 
neither.” 

They plodded up the hill. Within ten minu 
joined them and produced a bottle from within 

“Fust pay day!’ he exulted. ‘All hands 
good stiff snort, an’ then comes the whack-up. 

The stiff snort was imbibed with due avidity 
of earnings ensued. Sim took out his own m 
then Tobe’s, afterward passing to the others the 
splits. Thereupon all resumed work. 

That night the slim-fingered Frazer produce 
cards, which he shuffled with a dexterity bespe 
mate knowledge of their use. The liquor was 
corked and appreciably lowered, and on an up 
began a four-handed game of poker, with mate. 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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;. Tobe, although urgently and unanimously invited 
n, declined. 
ed, an’ I dunno much ’bout the game,” he ob- 
I jest set an’ watch awhile. Mebbe some other 
{l take a hand.” 
ng mirth left him unmoved, so the four proceeded 
. Sitting back in the shadow, virtually for- 
he watched through half-closed lids. He knew the 
auch better than he had led them to believe, and 
(half an hour he was not only well satisfied to have 
out of it but determined not to get into it in the 
ry one of them was a tricky player and a fast 
sharp and too swift for Tobe to compete with. 
1 inwardly as he noted their cutthroat tactics, but 
what thoughtful as well. 
t feller Frazer, he needs watchin’ all o’ the time— 
’ night, cards or no cards,” he told himself. ‘Or 
a feller’ s money needs watchin’ when he’s round. 
er I'll put mine into a bank.” 
on the morrow he did so. A discarded pickle bottle 
‘his depository. Unseen, he dug a small hole beside 
hemany bowlders in the vicinity, inserted the bottle 
vefully covered it. That day two more bottles disap- 
from the trash pile, and thereafter very little money 
ibited. 
evening poker game became a fixture, but debts 
‘ttled only on pay days. The Traps man was not 
gee suspicious of light fingers. 
t for four more weeks; days of harvesting, 
t the buyer, Sim’s ride down the road and return 
ae. a drink and division of profits. The price re- 
dy at eight cents, and Tobe’s deposits in his 
averaged better than twenty dollars a week. 

ant a day of thundershowers temporarily cur- 
sarmings, but faster toil on the sunny ones brought 
jregate to normal. The work had become machine- 
ad he found that he could speed it up whenever 
ry. He did not try, however, to equal the record of 
d eezer. On the other hand, what he made he 


“can outsmart each other all ye want to with yer 
ticks,” he once told the gamblers, ‘‘but ye don’t git 
out o’ me.’ 

er’s eyes fastened on his, and in them grew an un- 
le, mocking glint. Hanson suddenly had a coughing 
Brown’s heavy visage set as if he were struggling to 
ey sneeze—or a guffaw. Sim scowled at all three; 
shed carelessly. 


ut ye are, Tobe,’’ he approved. ‘Us fellers from 
3 was born with our eyes open, hey? Don’t let 
skin ye.” 
e aimin’ to.” 


gamesters fixed their gaze on their cards, but a sup- 

| titter came from Frazer. Then Brown raised the 

id the Traps man was forgotten. For a minute or 

: watched them suspiciously. Was there a trick 

here i in their relations with him? Impossible, he 

in Sim had forestalled any chance of that. 

sty sharp little feller, Sim is,’’ he 

a “They ain’t outsmartin’ him 
7 

ss only two days later when his eyes 

to open to the fact that the young- 
even sharper 

e had suspected. 

_ gone to the 

there found 

Frazer simi- 


3; so he began 
his steps. 
open door 


roar when the 
mes! And 
ily knew how 

n ied him 


3 “He won't be as bad off as them other two, 
n’t lose as much. I’m kind-hearted, I am.” 
h little devil! He won’t lose it ’cause he lost 
ever gotit. Ha-ha! Yuh’resmooth, Sim. But 
we split even on his pickle bottle. What yuh’ve 
out of is yourn, but f 

But have ye found Hanson’s pile yit? I 

Brown keeps hisn.” 
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“Ney’ mind. He buries it, same as Tobe, an’ I’ll git it. 
But the Dutchman 

“He’s sly. I ain’t located it, but it must be outdoors. 
I’ll smell it out when he gits his next pay. Then we’d better 
clean up and jump. Come on, let’s git back to work.” 

Tobe, standing astounded, came to life as he heard the 
pair move outward. In two strides he was out of sight be- 
hind the shack. The padlock snapped and footsteps re- 
ceded toward the left. For minutes after the schemers had 
gone he stood glowering at nothing in particular. Then, 
following hollows and bush clumps, he traveled unseen to 
his cache. 

Swiftly he dug up his bank, finding its contents intact. 
With the money safely stowed in a pocket, he resumed 
work, his fingers picking automatically while his mind 
wrestled with surmises and nebulous stratagems. A big ox, 
was he? Wal, an ox had horns. 

He did not flourish those horns, however, in the faces of 
his partners. Throughout the rest of the day he remained 
as expressionless, and almost as wordless, as any true ox. 
After supper, smoking his pipe and moving with apparent 
aimlessness, he strolled away toward the road. Once out of 
sight, he struck off at a purposeful gait. Before long he 
reached another berry camp. 

There he was received without cordiality, for he was 
known as one of that hostile Litchfield Ledge gang which 
had nothing to do with outsiders. Under the pretext of 
buying some tobacco, however, he tarried there for some 
time, absorbing various bits of gold-field gossip. When he 
returned shantyward his forehead was cleft by a scowl. 

The scowl bit still deeper as he stood once more beside 
the house and eavesdropped. Darkness now had settled 
thick and a stealthy approach had brought him within 
earshot unheard. Brown, ugly voiced, was talking. 

“J crack him one an’ take it away from him if we 
can’t git it no other way,’’ he growled. ‘‘Wha’d’ya think, 
I’m goin’ to let that thick-wit walk off wit’ a cold hun- 
dred?” 

“*T tell ye to leave him ’lone!’’ snapped Sim. 
want nobody a-chasin’ us. 
earnt, an’ ihe 

“Yah-ha!’’ Brown laughed nastily. ‘“‘Yo’re a good ’un 
to talk like that! What he’s earnt, huh? Blah! Lemme 
tell yuh somethin’, kid. That goat 0’ yourn is goin’ to give 
milk to somebody besides you! We been keepin’ hands off 
your private graft, but we git ourn one way or another. 
Either yuh lift his baby bank an’ split four ways, or me an’ 
Hanson lay him out when he’s got it all on him an’ split 
between us, an’ you two weak sisters git nothin’. How 
about it, Hans?” 

“Yuh,”’ came Hanson’s grunted agreement. 

A pause. Then Sim dodged: 

“Wal, le’s not have no trou- 
ble now. There’s a week more 
0’ pickin’, an’ we all want all 
we can git. Leave things lay 


“We don’t 
Leave him go with what he’s 


“Wal, Wha'd’ya Want?’ Blustered 
« Brown. “‘Who D’yuh Think Yuh 
are, Hornin’ in on Our Grounds?"’ 
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till the finish, an’ shut up. 
minute now.” 

“‘Aw, we'll hear him comin’, with them big feet stumpin’ 
through the brush. An’ talkin’ about the finish, don’t git 
no idea yuh can trim us by gittin’ to him first an’ then 
doin’ a quick hop, or it’ll be your finish. I bet yuh’re layin’ 
to work some game like that, yuh mealy-mouthed eel, but 
don’t try it.” 

“Say, come on, deal the cards,”’ Frazer prompted impa- 
tiently. “Yuh’ve wore ’em half out shufflin’. Spin ’em 
around.” 

A sour grunt, followed by the tiny impacts of cards drop- 
ping around the table. As noiselessly as he had come, 
Tobe stole away. For a few minutes after reaching the 
right distance he stood grinning at the house—a down- 
curved grin devoid of mirth. Then, once more bovine of 
expression, he advanced carelessly and noisily. 

“Wal, here’s our nighthawk back again!” hailed Frazer 
as he entered. ‘‘Where yuh been? Settin’ up a while with 
some other feller’s wife?” 

“Nope.” The hillman’s tone was casual. ‘‘Couldn’t 
find no other feller’s wife. So I jest walked round an’ 
smoked. Ho-hum. Guess I’ll tear off some snores.”’ 

And before the game ended he was enjoying peaceful 
sleep. The safety of his money gave him no concern, for he 
had deposited it in a new bank known to none but himself — 
a crevice in a rock some distance down the road. As for the 
other things which had just been bothering him—well, 
sufficient unto the day was its evil. Tomorrow would be 
another day. Moreover, it would be another pay day, and 
he had a quite definite and coolly resolute idea as to his 
procedure when payment should be made. 

It had become the custom to transport the berries to the 
roadside on the morning of the buyer’s regular visits, and 
to leave the smart Sim there on guard until the rumble of 
wheels and the thump of hoofs on the ledgy ground heralded 
the approach of the wagon. Thereupon Tobe joined Sim, 
while the three others loitered not far away but not un- 
comfortably near. Thus there would be nothing strange in 
Tobe’s presence at the berry pile on the morrow. At the 
right moment, and not until then, he purposed to use his 
horns; first on the dealer and then on anybody else who 
got in his way. 

Day came. Berries journeyed roadward. Sim took his. 
post. At length sounded the deep-toned mutter of smitten 
stone growling in the earth. Tobe betook himself rapidly 
to the road. Sim, with his facile smile, voiced some jest, to 
which he gave no response. Both watched down the sandy 
track, which gave a straightaway view for nearly an eighth 
of amile. Around a bend appeared the buyer’s team, with 
the familiar figure slouching on the seat above. But this 


He might be comin’ back any 
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time he journeyed not alone. Behind his 
wagon became visible the heads of another 
horse and two more men. 

Both the berry guards squinted; Tobe 
wonderingly, Sim warily. Step by step, un- 
hurried but unhesitating, the vehicles ad- 
vanced. Presently one of the men in the 
rear stood up and peered ahead. Tobe 
broke into a short hard laugh. 

‘*Here’s yer friends, Sim,”’ he said. “‘The 
fellers that was a-lookin’ for ye.” 

The fugitive paled to a sickly gray under 
his tan. For a second his eyes darted about 
like those of a cornered rat. Then he bolted 
for the shack. 

To the three waiting in the background 
he gasped something as he fled. Frazer 
flinched as if struck. Brown and Hanson 
stood rigid. Tobe gave them one look, then 
acted on a sudden impulse. He, too, ran 
houseward. 

“Git under cover!’’ he commanded. 
“Tnside an’ lay quiet! Git quick!” 

Unreasoning, they obeyed the prompting 
of panic. Frazer sped like a lost soul 
harried by demons, and the heavy pair 
were not far behind. Tobe himse!f pounded 
along at their heels. As the lumbering 
Hanson plunged through the opening the 
Traps man yanked the stout door shut, 
jammed the hasp home and snapped the 
padlock in the staple. 

“Now hammer an’ kick an’ beller, if ye 
want to tell them fellers jest where ye be!”’ 
he deere and he strode away toward the 
road. 

Behind him sounded an inarticulate growl 
of rising rage in the tones of Brown, si- 
lenced by a frantic hiss from either Sim or 
Frazer. Tobe snickered. 

“That’s one time when the pore thick- 
wit warn’t so thick, I reckon,”’ he muttered. 
“An’ now, ol’ Rat-Face, I’ve got ye all to 
myself, without no interference or no 
monkey business. I guess ye’ll pay full 
price this trip!” 

The mad dash for cover apparently had 
been unseen from the brush-lined road, for 
the wagon and the buggy still were coming 
on at the same unconcerned pace. The team 
stopped at its accustomed spot and the 
trailers perforce halted behind. The buyer’s 
jaws seemed to be working at a slightly 
accelerated speed, and his eyes shifted 
about in evident search for Sim; but he 
said nothing. The pair at the rear likewise 
held their peace, though their chill gaze 
dwelt on the berry picker. Tobe now was 
sporting a month’s growth of black beard, 
so that he presented a face differing con- 
siderably from that which he had last 
exhibited to these hunters. He gave them 
one cool look, then turned a colder one on 
the trader. 

“T’m doin’ the business today, an’ I’m 
chargin’ full price. Git what I mean?” 

Ferret-Face batted his lids and spat. 
After a moment he countered, ‘“Sech as 
which?” 

“Sech as fifteen cents a quart, ye blood- 
suckin’ spider! Sech as ye’ve been a-payin’ 
the fellers down the road all season when 
ye was a-givin’ me eight.”’ 

The other chewed at terrific speed; sized 
up the berry pile, and likewise sized up its 
bleak-visaged guard; darted another futile 
look around in search for Sim. 

““Awright,”’ he mumbled. 

““An’ what’s more,’’ Tobe pursued re- 
lentlessly, “‘ye’re a-goin’ to gimme the back 
pay onto all o’ my berries ye’ve took outen 
here. Seven cents a quart, mister, onto 
twelve hundred an’ sixty quarts up to 
today. Figger it up an’ fork it over.’ 

The lank jaw dropped. Sweat began to 
glisten on the leathery cheeks. 

“Ye’re crazy!” 

““Mebbe. Crazy like a fox. An’ I can 
bite like one. Folks that gits bit by a 
crazy fox gin’rally dies, mister.” 

The other twitched nervously. 

“Lookit here!’’ he blurted. “I don’t 
owe ye nothin’. I’ve been a-payin’ fifteen 
cents right along. I’ve been handin’ over 
eight here, an’ seven more down the road, 
to yer pardner there, the young feller. He 
seen me before ye got here, an’ he says ye 
owe him money, an’ the only way he can 
git it out o’ ye is to make ye pay up without 
knowin’ it. So he fixed up this eight-an’- 
seven rate with me. One o’ the other 
fellers, he says it’s all right to pay that way 
an’ the young feller will give ’em all they 
got comin’. So there warn’t no objection 
nowheres, an’ ye never said nothin’ yerself, 
an’ Wal, I’ve paid full price for all 
I got, an’ ye can fight it out with yer 
pardners, not with me.”’ 

For once his eyes held steady and his 
tones rang true. Tobe’s fists shut and he 
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cast an ominous glance in the general 
direction of the shack. 

“So that’s the way of it,’’ he rasped. 
“Wal, awright. I’m paymaster today, an’ 
ye can gimme the hull pay onto this here 
lot an’ git along about yer business.” 

“ Awright!’’ With a windy sigh of relief 
the buyer descended from his perch. In 
the heat of argument both had forgotten 
the quiet riders at the rear, who had been 
absorbing every word. Now they, too, 
slid out of their seat and approached. But 
still they said nothing—nothing, that is, 
until the day’s deal was consummated. 

Then one drawled, ‘Looks like you’d 
tied up with a slippery crowd, sport. 
Specially that young feller. We’ll have a 
look at him, if you don’t mind, and the rest 
of ’em too. Where are they?” 

The hillman’s face clouded. 

“T can skin my own skunks, mister, 
without no help. This ain’t none o’ your 
business.” 

“That’s what you say. Maybe we think 
different, and our think is better than 
yours. Take a slant at this.”” Opening his 
light coat, he showed a badge affixed to his 
suspenders. ‘‘We’re the law. Now who’s 
this young friend o’ yours?” 

“Who d’ye want, an’ what for?”’ parried 
Tobe. 

“That’s our business. 
where’s your pardners?”’ 

The hillman’s mouth shut obstinately. 
Then up spoke Ferret-Face: 

“The camp’s right up back there, fellers. 
I dunno nothin’ about who they are or 
where they come from or nothin’, but if ye 
want to look round mebbe ye’d better try 
the house fust, an’ then Ye 

“We'll do that. Both of you fellers can 
come along too. You there, hill-billy, 
don’t try obstructin’ us or you’ll git a job 
workin’ for the state without pay. Walk in 
front. On your way!” 

They followed the faint footpath. As 
they neared the shack out broke a violent 
commotion. Somebody evidently had 
watched through a crack. Now came 
thumps at the boards, ax blows, oaths as 
the penned four fought to break from their 
trap. 

The officers grunted and their right hands 
slid within their coats. 

““Hey, you!”’ snapped one. ‘Take it 
easy! If yuh’ve got any guns, don’t use 


Come on now, 


7em. Come out here with your hands in . 


front of yuh and nothin’ in ’em. Hey, 
hill-billy, is there any winder?’’ 

“Nope,” grunted Tobe. 

“Well, you unlock that door and let ’°em 
out. Got the key, ain’t yuh?” 

eVupis 

Grudgingly he fished up the key and 
loosed the lock; then stepped aside. One 
of the officers promptly booted the door 
open and likewise slipped aside. He barely 
evaded a thrown ax. 

“That'll do,’ coolly commented the 
other, revolver now covering the opening. 
“Outside!” 

A tense pause. Then, aggressive as ever, 
appeared Brown, jaw out and fists clenched. 
Behind him slouched the stolid Hanson. 
Third, feet dragging and shoulders slumped, 
came Frazer. Last of all, pallid and quiv- 
ering, slunk Sim. 

“Wal, wha’d’ya want?”  blustered 
Brown. “Who d’yuh think yuh are, hornin’ 
in on our grounds? Yuh can’t run no bluff 
here. Git out before yuh’re t’rown out.’ 

Another pause. Then a light laugh from 
one of the officers. 

“Well, what a sweet line-up! T’row- 
*Em-Out Malloy and his side kick, Square- 
head Ansel! If you’d kept your mouth 
shut you might have slid clear, Malloy. 
Three months, ain’t it, since you and 
Squarehead made your get-away? We all 
thought you’d got across the border, and 
the Canadian police have been watchin’ 
the construction gangs to locate yuh. And 
here you’ve been playin’ fox and stickin’ 
close to home. The warden’ll be glad to see 
you boys back. And here’s Slippy Tracy, 
too, and our little friend Sim Cox, the 
angel-faced kid. Cox, you’re the lad we 
were lookin’ for, and we’re right glad to 
find yuh. Now be good boys, you and 
Slippy, and put some bracelets on your 
tough pals. Here’s the jewelry.” 

With his left hand he flung handcuffs. 
His mate did likewise. Unspeaking, Frazer 
and Sim picked them up and moved toward 
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their burly partners. A savage snarl broke 
from Malloy, alias Brown; but the men- 
acing muzzle of the officer’s gun dominated 
him. Ansel, erstwhile Hanson, dumbly 
held his wrists forward. A few swift clicks 
and the pair stood fettered. 

“We ain’t got hardware for you lads 
too,’’ went on the officer, ‘‘but I guess it 
ain’t necessary. If you make any breaks 
you'll stop sudden and stay down. Now, 
hill-billy, just to git this case complete, who 
might you be?” 

“Tobe Boggs. I live into The Traps, an’ 
there ain’t no crimes ag’inst me nowheres.”’ 

““Oh, sure! I knew I’d seen you some- 
where. You're the feller that was so dumb 
about Cox here. Looks to me like you’d 
conspired to defeat the law. How about 
that?”’ 

‘“Ye never said nothin’ to me ’bout the 
law. Ye come a-nosin’ round an’ askin’ 
*bout a friend o’ mine—leastways I thought 
he was—an’ Ba 

“All right. You’ve found out how good 
a friend he is, ain’t yuh? So have some 
other folks. That poor old woman that you 
skinned after she’d been so good to yuh, 
Cox—that was pretty raw. You won’t git 
much sympathy from the judge.” 

Sim, downcast and miserable, made no 
answer. 

“Let me git this thing straight, mister,” 
requested Tobe. ‘I’ve asked ye twice an’ 
I ask ye ag’in—what’s Sim done down 
b’low?”’ 

“He’s done about everybody. Got an 
idea he was too smart to work, so he tried 
livin’ on his face. Between a little thievin’ 
and a little gamblin’ and a lot of swindlin’, 
he got along pretty well. But when he 
trimmed an old woman that wanted to 
adopt him out of three hundred dollars and 
then lost it all gamblin’, folks got mad. 
There’s enough counts against him now to 
keep him workin’ for a good long while.”’ 

The hillman turned on his quondam 
companion a gaze of shriveling contempt, 
which Sim refused to meet. 

“So that was yer widder woman, hey?’ 
jarred Tobe. ‘‘No wonder ye dasn’t look 
her into the face no more. Who is this here 
woman, mister?”’ 

The officer eyed him curiously. 

“Mrs. James R. Potter, Poughkeepsie. 
Why?” 

“Oh, nothin’. Where’bouts into P’kipsy 
does she live?”’ 

“TY dunno. The police might tell yuh, or 
the post office.” 

“Wal, she might git a Christmas present 
or somethin’ ’fore long. Where d’ye hide 
yer berry money, Sim?” 

“‘None yer business!’’ snapped the youth. 
“‘Gimme my share out 0’ today’s sale.” 

“Huh! Ye ain’t got no share. I’m 
a-collectin’ back pay. An’ the hull pack o’ 
ye might like to know a big ox—a pore 
thick-wit, ye might say—was a-listenin’ 
outside here yesterday an’ last night, an’ 
he heard a lot.” 

Four baleful glares answered; but no- 
body spoke a word. Then Sim’s gaze 
fastened on the berry buyer. 

“Damn ye, Hawkins, ye squealed onto 
us, didn’t ye? Wal, I’ll pay ye back!”’ He 
wheeled toward his captors. ‘‘When ye git 
to the road look into the box seat this 
copperhead squats onto an’ ye’ll find a 

“T never!’’ squalled Ferret-Face. ‘I 
never said a word! These fellers jest tailed 
onto me this mornin’ an’ follered me into 
every camp, an’ I couldn’t shake ’em.” 

“That’s right,’’ chuckled a sleuth. ‘‘But 
I guess we’ll look into Cox’s tip. Come on, 
do a two-step down to the road—or a lock 
step, if it comes more natural. On your 
way!” 

The sullen procession filed down the 
slope, Ferret-Face now looking sick. At 
the wagon one of the trailers lifted the seat 
top and peered downward. 

“M-m. Peddlin’ rotgut booze, hey, 
Hawkins? Got a license?” 

“TT lost it,’”’? mumbled the buyer. 

“Never had it, you mean. Well, the 
more the merrier. We'll take you along 
with the rest and use your wagon for a 
van. Now, you boys, what about your 
money? Got it on yuh, or is it planted?”’ 

“None yer business!” came a sour 
chorus. To which Malloy-Brown added, 
“‘Mine’s where you bulls never’ll git it.” 

“Suit yourselves,” was the sardonic re- 
tort. “You ain’t any of yuh goin’ where 
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you can use it for booze or women, 
for board and lodgin’. Git aboa 
Hawkins, you drive, and don’t g 
runaway. Pat and me will be 
your tail all the way. So long 
Keep your eyes peeled and stay ox 
company. It’s healthier.’ : 
The wagon backed, swung ab 
headed toward the Rondout valley 
with glum humanity. The buggy 
close. Steadily, inexorably, th 
away in a thin haze of dust, reac 
bend and faded from sight. Tol 
alone. ‘’ 
After a minute or so he dre 
breath, looked around and bega; 
along the road. A quarter mile 
stepped aside, located his new de 
and from its cleft drew his recent]; 
Returning to the shack, he 
and smoked a pipe, feeling somew 
loss as to what to do. 1 


a bit mixed. iz 

“Wal, le’s see”’ he ruminate 
season’s "bout over, an’ ol’ Rat-Fa 
be buyin’ no more berries, that’s g 
I’m sick an’ tired o’ pickin’ an 
this happy home is all busted up, ar 
body gone but me, an’ I[ guess I 
But still an’ all, there’s som 
to do yit. Them fellers left things 
onfinished. Sim an’ Frazer, tk 
a-goin’ to swipe my bank an’ 
an’ Hanson’s; an’ Brown an’ Han 
a-goin to git my money too, if the 
knock me onsensible. So the h 
was outsmartin’ me right along. 
good turn deserves another, as f 
says, an’ the last laugh is the best 
laughs last that gathers up the mo 

With which he began a method 
croscopic search of the shack itsell 
immediate environs. It consume 
waking time for the next forty-eigt 
At the end of that period he had foi 
different hoards. Two were virtuall 
cal with his own—bottles buried - 
beneath stones. One was a tin ¢ 
cealed in a bush. The fourth 
paper-rolled wad in a small hollow ¢ 
None bore any mark of identifica 

In the seclusion of the shack the 
hunter counted and recounted 
Then he sat back and chuckled. — 

‘Nine hundred an’ seven dolle 
exulted. ‘An’ my own is a hunc 
ninety, makin’ jest short of eleven h 
Gorry! Addin’ onto that what we) 
for groceries an’ so on, an’ the fey 
them fellers always had into their | 
we must of earnt close to twelve h 
No wonder Sim an’ Frazer wanted 
the other fellers’ banks an’ jump o 
I bet if they’d waited an’ played 
Brown an’ Hanson would of lay-wa 
somewheres, an’ me too. An’ here’s 
pore faithful slave that only wante 
back what b’longed to me, a-hol 
hull caboodle into my hands. 
funny?” 

From the thick wad of bills he 
out three hundred; then laid the re: 
in a separate pile. 

“For Mrs. James R. Potter, a por 
hearted ol’ widder woman down to! 
Compliments o’ Sim Cox an’ Con 
He nodded toward the three h 
““Tomorrer I’ll hitch me up a hoss : 
a ride to the river. An’ this he 
hundred might come in kind o’ hanc 
to Tobe Boggs’ house. Anyway 
where it’s goin’. Findin’s is keepin’ 
feller says.” 

With another chuckle, he swept | 
piles and stowed the whole carefull 
pockets. A quick meal followed. “ 
went out, shut and locked the d 
threw away the key. With one gl 
the sun, he strode away. 4 

Up over hummocks and down i 
lows he trudged, passing bushes 1 
still hung clusters of tempting bh 
ules. After a while he came into a fo 
and along it he coursed with freer 
Crossing a knoll, he let his gaze ro 
more about the erstwhile vacan' 
which soon would again be empty of 
life. 

“Gold kentry, sure ’nough,” hb 
mured. ‘Blue gold, that’s what ’t 
there’s snakes an’ other p’ison thing 
that gold too. An’ I guess next } 
stay to home an’ pick my tater b 
feller can’t be lucky all o’ the time. 

Tranquilly smoking his pipe, he 
down the other side of the knoll, 
behind him the land of deceitful t 
and heading homeward into the 
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ITH the excep- 
tions of polo, 
cricket, tennis, 


racing, bridge, a 30 per 
cent duty on auto- 
mobiles, the price of 
gasoline, the arbi- 
contrariness of the 
French, the gold-plated 
meanness of the United 
States and other peo- 
ples’ manners and mor- 
als, about the only thing 
any Englishman in 
India ever talks about 
is the Indian political 
situation. 

What with its ex- 
traordinary history; its 
spectacular back- 
ground; its infinite 
complications and in- 
numerable ramifica- 
tions, this situation is 
more interesting, per- 
haps, than the average 
in a world beset with 
situations; but assome- 
thing to investigate in 
detail; as something to 
work at fourteen hours 
a day seven days in the 
week; as something to 
talk about and read 
about for along period, 
to the practical exclu- 
sion of all things else, it 
is somewhat fatiguing; 
and I do not mind say- 
ing that at the end of 
two months spent in 
the midst of it I was 
pretty well fed up and 
in a mood to regard a 
temporary escape from 


India as greatly to be Beautiful Nishat Bagh Brilliant With Flowers and Marvelous Fountains and Shaded With 


desired. That was just 

about the time I got within striking distance of Kashmir, 
and said I to myself, “‘Scenery! Romance! The pictur- 
esque! The gypsy trail and a rest for the weary! I know 
what I shall do! I shall go to Kashmir!” 

I had with me an old map which provided the country 
with boundaries on all four sides, thus making it look quite 
shut in and secluded, and a sense of seclusion was what 
I most ardently wished to realize. The later map makers 
hardly ever bother even to indicate a southern boundary. 
They merely sprawl the name of the little principality 
over an indefinite area within the limits of India and let 
it go at that. But this only serves to remind one that 
in getting out of the British Empire from almost any 
given point one is likely to have to go a long way. 


Under the Drooping Chinar 


Y PRINCIPAL idea of Kashmir was expressed in 

the musically measured phrase, “a houseboat 
moored in the wide-branched shade of a drooping chinar 
tree.”’ I have forgotten where or under what circum- 
stances this phrase fastened itself in my memory, but it 
made an appeal to my imagination and created for me 
a mental picture which was altogether alluring. It sang 
itself into my inner consciousness—whether in form ex- 
actly correct I do not know—and I never afterward 
thought of it without wishing that I might sometime 
find myself in the only country on earth in which one 
may see ‘‘a houseboat moored in the wide-branched 
shade of a drooping chinar tree.” 

Incidentally, I wanted very much to know what a 
chinar tree looked like. The cryptomeria, the deodar— 
splendid first cousin of the Lebanon cedar—the pipal, 
the tamarisk, the banyan, the bamboo and various other 
trees with names that recall to memory pictures of the 
East were all familiar to me; but I had never met the 
chinar, nor had I ever read a description of it except a 
description which described it simply and quite solemnly 
as the most beautiful tree on earth. 

I knew about Kashmir shawls. I was brought up with 
one for which I had a very great respect. It figured in 
my young life as an heirloom and was always kept care- 
fully folded away in a cedar chest upstairs in the front 
hall. But so far as I was concerned it had no geograph- 
ical significance. That was before I got into Asiatic 


geography in my reluctant endeavor to acquire the rudi- 
ments of an education, and if anyone had asked me why it 
was called a Kashmir shawl I should havesaid it was called a 
Kashmir shawl because it was made of Cashmere, which was 
the way most people spelled—as many still do—the name 
not only of the country but also of the material, which was 
succeeded, I believe, by nuns’ veiling as a fashionable fab- 
ric. Out in my congressional district we called this ma- 
terial ‘‘cashmer,”’ with a strong nasal accent on the “‘cash,”’ 
and though it was an American product made of ordinary 
sheep’s wool, as I remember it in the light of a more mature 
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experience, it w 
good imitatior 
genuine East 
article. 

And since I 
have launcher 
brief and not ; 
rious résumé o 
once knew abo 
mir, I may go 
haps and say t] 
also heard abo 
mir carved we 
in my early you 
ever. But of t 
try and its p 
actual fact, o 
mir and the } 
I had only the 
notion ever, ar 
therefore that 
for the celebra 
with a kind of 
Wonderland s¢ 
Though this s 
was somewhat 
and modified a 
of predictions 
part of Britis! 
that I would 
journey all by 
bit stiff. 


Risks 


HE British 

Rawalpi 
whom I firs 
known my wis! 
this journey sa 
“But see her 
pose you kn 
getting into K: 
a good deal o 
raising job?” 
Magnificent Chinar Trees ‘‘No,”’ sai 

don’t know : 

about it; but I’m not particularly timid, so you 
worry about that. Just what hair-raising thii 
one do?” 

‘Sure you aren’t nervous?”’ he persisted. 

“Not that way.” 

“Got a heart of any kind?” 

“What do you mean—heart of any kind?” 

“‘ Anything the matter with your heart? You k 


‘have to climb to perfectly terrific heights, and ify 


go over a precipice you are as likely as not to be « 
an avalanche.” 

I said, ‘‘Oh, nonsense!’”’ Then side-steppec 
of possible doubt when I assured him that sc 
knew my heart was perfectly sound. 

‘“Well, mine isn’t!’ he exclaimed. ‘I nearl 
in on that road myself once. I got a palpitati 
wheeze that made me think I had a fife-and-dr 
in my chest. I had to drive a car the whole 2 
in one day, and I give you my word that ji 
heaving it round the curves I was a cripple for 

He then went on to tell me as many stor 
could think of about accidents and fatalities, 
that a great many persons got violently ill in 
altitudes, while a great many others had to } 
folded for the better part of the trip. Presen' 
ever, he cheered up and proceeded to do every 
could to help me. The principal thing I wante 
do, besides advising me as to the established p1 
was to engage a motor car for me. I knew I hac 
a motor car, and I knew that if I engaged it 
should probably pay a price for it that woul 
entitle me to permanent ownership. 

The American traveler in India is everybod 
factor. He is expected to pay a good deal : 
everything he buys and for everything he d 
anybody else would think of paying, and if hi 
do it cheerfully he soon finds himself in an un 
able position. The Indians are adept in the g 
of boycott, and in their different communities 
est they are capable of an extraordinary unit 
pose when it comes to maintaining a system | 
they all profit. 

For instance, a friend of mine not long ago’ 
cotted in a hotel because she had the temerity 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

visiting fellow countryman that he was feeing the servants 
too extravagantly. He was giving them without protest 
what they demanded, as so many Americans do; but when 
he was leaving he said to them that Mrs. So-and-So, who 
had lived in India for years and knew what she was talking 
about, had told him what to give them and that he would 
give them just that much and no more. After which Mrs. 
So-and-So found that she could get no attention or service 
of any kind. She was greatly puzzled, not knowing that 
she had been betrayed; and after a day or two she went to 
the manager about it. He made an inquiry, told her what 
the situation was and said that he could do nothing but ad- 
vise her to go to another hotel. And he added that it was 
not at all certain that she could get service in any hotel in 
that city. Which would seem to me to suggest the exist- 
ence of a rather sound if somewhat reprehensible organiza- 
tion. 

There is no question that throughout India there are 
three prices for everything. One price is for Americans, and 
especially for American tourists; one price is for the sahibs 
and the mem-sahibs—in other words, the resident British— 
while there is a third price for the native populations, this 
being generally very low from a white man’s viewpoint, 
but in keeping with the average Indian earning capacity 
and standard of living. And, mind you, I am thinking in 
terms of identical articles and identical services. 


Methodical Fleecing of Visitors 


le A CERTAIN city one day I was wandering around 
among temples and tombs with a very interesting Hindu 
guide who happened to berather.unusually welleducated and 
who was a good deal of a gentleman. When we started out 
in the early morning to see the sun rise on the bathing and 
burning ghats, and to catch the multitudes in their devo- 
tional ablutions and in their sacrifices and prostrations be- 
fore the gods, I said to him that I did not want to go that 
day into any shops. I was familiar with the facts that all 
travelers’ trails in India lead to shops; that to keep from 
being guided into shops calls for the exercise of considerable 
determination, and that the traveler must know what he 
wants to see and insist upon having it shown to him by the 
person he engages for that purpose. 

I had a wonderful morning on a wonderful river, behold- 
ing wonders of human devotion to conceptions of life 
beyond my casual comprehension, and was wholly preoc- 
cupied with wondering at it all, when my guide conducted 
me through a maze of narrow streets and dingy courtyards 
and up a long flight of rickety stairs into a room which was 
like nothing I had ever seen before. It was a silk shop. The 
walls were hung with silks; shelves were piled with silks, 
while the floor was strewn knee deep with rolls of silk un- 
rolled in shimmering heaps of gorgeous color. 

Not being a person of very firm character, I overlooked 
for the moment the failure of my guide to obey me and 
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succumbed without a struggle to the temptation into which 
he had led me. I sank into the depths of a soft couch—oh, 
so seductively soft, so restful after hours spent under a 
white-hot sun tramping round over cobblestones, climbing 
up and down steep ghats and templed cliffs and absorbing 
unabsorbable impressions! I sank into the depths of this 
couch and permitted myself to be waited upon by at least 
five most ingratiating young Indians. The silks were nearly 
all in the form of saris, a sari being that with which an 
Indian woman drapes herself from head to feet in folds of 
such grace as no Western woman could ever hope to imi- 
tate. 

There was one piece which found its way into my lap and 
stayed there. It was a heap of gossamer gold. I caressed 
its loveliness and thought of the beautiful evening gown it 
was going to make for me. I knew just the shade of rose 
against which it would shimmer with the most perfect 
effect. I assured the young men that I was not buying 
silks, but that I greatly appreciated the privilege of seeing 
the exquisite things they had to show me. Then holding 
up the gold sari, I asked, “‘How much is this?” 

One of them gathered it up and folded it with loving 
hands; then placing it upon my knee, with a bow indica- 
tive of hopeless resignation to all but unbearable sacrifice, 
he said, ‘‘ You may have that for $900.” 

My heart missed a beat or two, but I maintained an out- 
ward calm. 

“Oh,” said I, “it is a very old piece, is it? It must be 
quite historic to be worth so much.” 

“No,” he said, with pardonable pride, ‘‘it is a product of 
our own mills.” 

“You mean it was made day before yesterday?”’ 

“Tt is of recent date.” 

“Then,” said I, “‘it cannot be worth any such fantastic 
price. More than $100 a yard! And incidentally,” I con- 
tinued, “‘will you tell me why you quote prices in dollars 
instead of rupees?” 

“Tt is to save our American customers the trouble of 
reckoning,” said he. 

I laughed and answered, “‘ Well, that’s the only thing it 
saves your American customers.” 

After which I carefully laid the expensive bit of’silk on 
the soft and seductive sofa and walked out. I was merely 
amused at the moment, but as I went down the steep and 
rickety stairway I began to reflect, with the result that by 
the time I got out again on the white-hot cobblestones 
somebody was due to get the benefit of my wrath. 

I said to my guide, “‘ Didn’t I tell you I would not do any 
shopping today? Why did you lead me into that den of 
iniquity?” 

He answered: 

““A thousand pardons, mem-sahib! I had to do it. A 
man must live. A good many of the better silk-and-curio 
shops are owned by the hotel companies, and those that 
are not—even the little ones—arrange to pay commissions 
to the hotels on sales to guests. I am a hotel guide, and all 
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guides are instructed to give as little time as p 
sightseeing and to take the visitors to the shops. 
to do this I would lose my place and could get n 
ment as a guide anywhere in India, and it is the, 
I know how to do. I didn’t want to take you to 
but how could I explain to the manager why | 
done so? I am telling you something I should. 
think you will not betray me.” 

I assured him that he need have no apprehensic 
regard, and I assure all and sundry that from th 
tion of him he could not be identified. 

I asked him, ‘‘How much was that piece of sil 
worth?” 

“Tt is a very beautiful sari,” said he; “but I 
it for about 300 rupees.”’ Less than $100! 

Later, in Caleutta, an Englishwoman entert 
for an entire evening with uproariously funny | 
on American tourists in general and on what she 
“‘kiyorious”’ behavior of a shipload of them wh 
rived the day before. 


High Prices for Americans 


ND she said, ‘‘I suppose you know, my dear 

tain shops actually send notices to their regul: 

ers advising them to postpone any shopping they 

to do until the invasion is over, because while 1 
icans are here the prices are all much higher.” 

I grinned without mirth, and answered, “Oh, is 

It is not the fault of the British authorities, 
that Americans for the most part are “‘done in 
as the British say, nearly everywhere they go, 
cannot believe that the fact that they are would k 
plated by any Britisher with grave concern. Taki 
from the Americans seems to be a game which ¢ 
enjoys, and whoever is not in a position to play 
likes to see it played. Nevertheless, at practica 
portant points in India small booklets are to be o 
official guidebooks often enough—in which one 
lists of prices of nearly everything in the way of ] 
ucts’ and scales of correct charges for all kinds « 
ances and other traveling services. 

These booklets are admirable as an indication 
mindedness on the part of their authors or spo 
they are not much use in the hands of a haples 
who has no Hindustani and who finds that in an 
almost any Indian tradesman can silence him wi 
flow of broken but very serviceable English. 

In another city one day I faced with one of th 
a seller of a peculiar and interesting kind of n 
manufacture, only to be assured by him with g 
that the book was issued before the war, when € 
in India was much cheaper. I opened it at the 
and showed him that it was issued in 1922, whe 
talked a bright blue streak in an effort to convin 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

the rugs described and listed at such prices 
were so inferior in quality that he would not 
think of showing them to “‘a distinguished 
American.’”” However monosyllabic and 
fragmentary the usual tradesman’s English 
may be, he knows the value of that flattering 
designation, because he has had occasion 
often enough to see it getting in its subtle 
work. Thereisa widespread belief among all 
peoples that all Americans are rich, and espe- 
cially all Americans who travel; while there 
is a widespread inclination on the part of 
Americans who travel to encourage this be- 
lief. They like it. The kind of American 
who would rather go broke than be regarded 
as a cheap skate is a numerous pest in the 
highways and byways of the world, and it 
is he really who is at least partly responsi- 
ble for the difficulties of the other kind of 
American, who has less by way of a financial 
margin upon which to indulge his vanity. 

However, one lives and sometimes learns. 
I had a little Tourist’s Guide to Kashmir 
which contained a brief statement with re- 
gard to legitimate charges for various ne- 
cessities; but rather than encounter an 
inevitable argument with a Rajput brigand 
in the garage business and run a risk of get- 
ting the worst car in his shop in case I re- 
fused to pay what he would be sure to call 
a special price for special service, I asked 
the British captain to do the negotiating 
for me. 

Rawalpindi is headquarters for the Army 
of the North and one of the largest mili- 
tary stations in India. It lies in the path 
and shadow of the never-ending menace 
on the northwest frontier and has a his- 
tory which is largely a record of invasions 
and ruthless devastations; so in spite of all 
the budding ambitions and newly acquired 
liberties of the Indian populations, in spite 
of the sinister agitations and incitements to 
violence against the British raj in all parts 
of the empire, the Rawalpindian, in common 
with most other citizens in these northwest 
regions, still has a certain self-interested re- 
gard for the British officer of whatever rank. 
I knew my luck in having some army offi- 
cers for friends, and I knew the captain sahib 
would get me a motor car for exactly what 
he would have to pay for it himself. 

He did, too, and everything was emi- 
nently satisfactory. My driver looked as 
though he had a fair amount of human in- 
telligence, and he had with him the queer- 
est little bunch of dirt and dust by way of 
a helper that could possibly be imagined. 
No Indian chauffeur could ever be ex- 
pected to take a car out by himself, of 
course; at any rate, not for a long drive. 
Indeed, no Indian ever seems to do any- 
thing by himself. Your Number One Man, 
in whatever capacity, if he happens to be a 
Hindu, may be a Brahman for all you 
know; but his helper, who is referred to 
always asa sweeper, is invariably of the low- 
est caste. There is nobody in Hindu India 
except the untouchables to perform the 
menial tasks; and it is a fact that a high- 
caste Hindu would wallow in filth before he 
would touch a broom or make any kind of 
effort to clean up his own surroundings. 
However, since there are some 50,000,000 
menials to depend upon, this is probably 
not to be wondered at. One of the explana- 
tions as to why Indian cities are so terribly 
dirty is probably that the sweepers are so 
poorly paid for the work they do that they 
don’t care in the least how they do it or 
whether they do it at all. 


A Jewel of Purest Ray 


I subsequently learned that my two men 
were Mohammedans; but a Mohammedan 
Indian in any kind of responsible position is 
just like any other Indian; he must have 
his helper and maintain his dignity. A car 
has to be cleaned sometimes, and sometimes 
cranked; it has to be supplied with water 
and oil and gasoline, and if you happen to 
be out of luck, a tire must occasionally be 
changed, and none of these things could 
possibly be done by a driver. His job is to 
drive and to inspect from his lofty eleva- 
tion of superior social standing the work of 
his slave. 

When I first saw the lad I was fascinated. 
He really was extraordinary even for India. 
He was dirt-brown from his dirty-brown 
puggree to his dusty bare brown feet, while 
his baggy muslin trousers and baggy muslin 
shirt were as brown as the rest of him, 
though they showed streaky signs of having 
been originally white. But he had a pecul- 
iarly attractive face and very nice manners, 
and when he touched his forehead and said, 
“Salaam, Lady Sahib,” I said, “Salaam,”’ 
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and restrained a desire to ask Lahori to 
keep him away from my bedding and tiffin 
basket. 

Lahori was my new bearer, the one-eyed 
son of Beelzebub from Bombay who had 
traveled with me nearly all over India, 
having finally brought upon himself the 
ignominy of summary dismissal. And just 
as I was making my preparations to go to 
Kashmir too! I was left in a most unpleas- 
ant predicament, and might have been de- 
layed indefinitely but for the fact that an 
unsuccessful picture palace had recently 
closed its doors and in doing so had thrown 
out of employment a number of desirable 
citizens, among whom was Lahori. He was 
a Rajput, and turned out to be one of those 
jewels of purest ray serene that you some- 
times read about and often hear other peo- 
ple bragging about, but seldom have the 
good fortune to secure for your own service. 

The morning we started they were pack- 
ing in the duffel when I arrived on the 
scene, the duffel consisting of two rolls of 
bedding and two tins of gasoline on the 
running boards, and my own bedding roll, 
coats, suitcase, dressing bag and food 
basket piled in behind where I was to sit. 
The two rolls on the running boards be- 
longed to Lahori and the chauffeur, but it 
seemed that the boy was not supposed to 
require anything in the way of luggage. It 
was not until afterward that I learned this, 
and I then wondered how the poor little 
wretch had managed to live without suffer- 
ing, as I never would permit anyone to suf- 
fer in my immediate vicinity if I could help 
it. We ran into temperatures that froze 
the marrow in my bones, and there was no 
night when I was comfortable under less 
than two blankets and my heavy overcoat. 
Yet so far as I could see, this interesting 
representative of Indian civilization had 
nothing between himself and what the ther- 
mometer told us we were up against except 
his thin muslin draperies designed for ap- 
proximate comfort in a temperature of 110. 


Protective Coloration 


With me duly established in the space 
which was left for me, it was all quite snug 
and cozy, and after he had hovered about 
long enough to be sure there was, nothing 
more he could do for me, Lahori climbed in 
beside the driver. Whereupon the smiling 
little bunch of uncleanliness proceeded to 
bestow itself on the fender alongside the 
hood with its back against Lahori’s roll of 
bedding. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. ‘‘That 
boy can’t ride on a perch like that for 200 
miles!” 

Lahori assured me that he could, while 
the driver, who also understood English, 
glanced back at me with a patient and in- 
dulgent smile. : 

“Oh, very well,” said I to myself, this 
being the phrase I ordinarily employ to ex- 
press my whole attitude toward customs 
with which I am not familiar. If it is el 
costumbre del pais—the custom of the coun- 
try—as we say in the Philippines, I merely 
accept it as a thing unchanging and un- 
changeable, which it usually is. Anyhow, I 
soon forgot all about the boy, because we 
were off in a cloud of dust with which he 
blended so perfectly that he was practically 
invisible. This explained to a certain ex- 
tent his general color scheme, and I may 
add that as regarded his invisibility on this 
account it was not very long before he had 
nothing on me. 

One usually travels on the plains of 
India either in a cloud of dust or in a 
slough of mud, and there are only occa- 
sional patches of anything in the nature of 
a happy medium between these two ex- 
tremes. During the dry season the dust 


almost everywhere is very deep and very’ 


fine, and the air one breathes is constantly 
filled with it. Vehicles kick it up in the 
roads and in the streets of cities and towns, 
while the slightest breeze will lift clouds of 
it that no following breeze ever seems to 
blow away. It is hardly necessary to de- 
scribe the kind of mud such dust turns into 
when the rains begin. 

On my way into Kashmir I was fated to 
encounter almost every kind of going that 
a motor car ever ran into, but it was the 
kind of road upon which one can be bliss- 
fully oblivious to both danger and discom- 
fort unless one is a fit subject for nothing 
but a sanitarium. 

Getting out of Rawalpindi it was also 
very hot, so I had to wear a pith helmet 
and have the top up. I didn’t much care 
for this on a trip I was making largely for 
the purpose of seeing the scenery, but it is 
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better to crane one’s neck a little in order 
to see scenery than to be knocked on the 
head by an Indian sun. It was early spring; 
but the hot season on the plains had already 
begun, and already the annual British 
migration to the hills was well under way. 

To be perfectly honest about it, and to 
minimize all the thrills so far as I may, I 
shall have to admit that going to Kashmir 
is a very simple matter. Everybody in 
India goes to Kashmir. At any rate, every- 
body talks about it until one gets an im- 
pression that it is India’s most easily 


accessible playground. But one eventually 


recognizes the somewhat amusing fact that 
as a subject of conversation it serves almost 
as well for those who have never seen the 
country as for those who know it well. 

In a Calcutta newspaper one morning I 
read a letter in the correspondence column 
the last line of which caused me to smile in 
sympathetic understanding. It was signed 
Pro Bono Publico, and I think maybe old 
Pro Bono had been having some discour- 
aging encounters. He sounded annoyed 
and rather disgusted. He went on to say 
that he was writing in the interest of an 
elderly European married couple of limited 
means and would regard it as a favor if 
some recent visitor to Kashmir or a British 
resident of that country would furnish him 
with particulars as to the approximate cost 
of living per month per head in a hotel, 
boarding house or house boat for a period of 
a month or two at Srinagar or elsewhere; 
the best time of year to visit Kashmir and 
the most suitable kind of clothing to be 
taken along. Then he added, “‘In fact any 
information will be appreciated from those 
who have had experience, as there are 
many contrary opinions expressed by those 
who claim to have been there.” : 

I could have told him that many con- 
trary opinions are expressed by those who 
actually have been there. In these circles 
there are no two opinions as regards sea- 
sons of the year, but as regards material 
considerations there are as many differ- 
ences of opinion as there are differences in 
tastes and in individual means or inclina- 
tion to indulge them. Also, strangely 
enough, there are a few differences of opin- 
ion as to the unique desirability of making 
a trip to Kashmir in the first place. 

A few days before I set out on my little 
journey the wife of a British army officer 
did what she could to dampen my ardor by 
assuring me that it was the most overrated 
country on earth. She said she couldn’t 
imagine how it had ever acquired its repu- 
tation for being so beautiful and so fasci- 
nating. She thought maybe one person had 
simply followed another’s lead in enthus- 
ing over it until enthusing over it had be- 
come an established custom from which 
nobody dared to deviate for fear of being 
regarded as eccentric. 


Happy Hunting Grounds 


Nevertheless, there are many who have 
succumbed completely to the charm of the 


.country and who go back year after year to 


drowse away the spring or autumn in their 
house boats—yes, moored in the wide- 
branched shade of drooping chinar trees— 
to climb surpassing mountains or to go on 
long expeditions after big game in and out 
of themarvelous Himalayan and Karakoram 


valleys. The guidebook says that the bear, . 


the leopard, the stag and the ibex are still 
to be had in considerable numbers, while 
foxes and monkeys of different varieties 
are quite plentiful, and it adds in a humor- 
ous vein ill befitting the dignity of a guide- 
book that flies, mosquitoes and parasitic 
insects are a specialty. To the truth of this 
I myself can testify, although I probably 
met only the vanguard of the annual buz- 
zing host of occupation. For a week or 
more after I returned to the plains I con- 
tinued to nurse poisonous wounds on my 
arms and face that disfigured me and tor- 
tured me most horribly. Then one day 
Lahori said to me that at any rate I knew 
they were not fleabites, and that with 
plague raging all over India as it had not 
done in years, that was something to be 
thankful for. I was in such misery at the 
moment, applying a lotion and resisting a 
desire to scratch, that I hardly knew 
whether to feel comforted or to scare my- 
self out of India by the first available trans- 
portation. 

Kashmir is also a happy hunting ground 
for scientists of various kinds. These are 
mostly botanists and geologists, who have 
an almost unlimited field for their labors; 
but there is an occasional archeologist also 
who thinks maybe the ancient ruins of the 
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country—of which there are yer 
may reveal something the world ; 
know. Most of these seasoned old 
outers are curiously reticent abo; 
Kashmir has to offer to the ordina 
eler, and will just reluctantly admi 
inquiring stranger that in making 
he will not be wasting his time. | 
them, as a matter of fact, will not 
that far. 

One such said to me one day, “0) 
mir is utterly ruined! Everybody gi 
nowadays. It makes me ill.” 

A geological mountain climber, 
a lank man who specializes in glae 
who goes about chipping bits off ¢ 
scape and analyzing them. I gaj 
thing about the generosity of his dis 
and came to the conclusion that 
those who resemble him are all 
that they would like to turn the \ 
its surrounding grandeurs into a | 
for themselves; a scientific pres 
game preserve; a charm preserve; 
preserve; a good hunting presey 
only in huntings for wild creat 
the wild wonderful rim of the va 
huntings as well for still plentiful ; 
rare treasures in the arts and craft 
people. 

There are a good many rout 
Kashmir; but there is only one mot 
and until very recently even ft 
wholly unfit for motor traffic. It 
referred to as a cart road, and many 
still prefer to travel over it by tong 
than endure the nerve shocks in 
incidental to the trip by automol 
tonga being the universal vehicle of 
ern India; a two-wheeled pony | 
drawn contraption with two seats 
back, a buggylike fore-and-aft h 
rangement and a motion that wou 
camel with envy and discourageme 


British Road Building 


It takes from three to four days t 
trip by tonga, and even this me; 
going when you consider the tren 
heights to be climbed and the win 
scents that have to be taken at 
slower pace than the upgrades. T 
persons who, like my friend the | 
make the whole distance from Ray 
to Srinagar by automobile in one d: 
I cannot imagine the worst spee 
alive doing this for pleasure. Mak 
two days is much too fast from m 
point, and I think if I ever go a 
Kashmir I shall either walk or org 
donkey caravan, and, selecting on 
byways through the mountain fas 
go in the guise of a botanist or son 
variety of scientist with a permit fi 
British raj to wander at will. 

Needless to say that the moto 
such as it is, is due entirely to the ar 
initiative, energy, enterprise and i 
necessity of the British. And nee 
say that it was built and is maiz 
improved and policed solely at the: 
of the country it was ostensibly d 
to benefit. Moreover, this may tr 
be said of almost everything of | 
value and utility throughout the 
and breadth of India. 

The British have also contempla 
construction of a railroad into K 
and a number of surveys have been: 
at the expense of the Kashmir Gover 
to be sure, and in the face of the cus 
political protest against British 
sion—but no railroad has yet been 
nor is there a railroad of any kind ir 
maharaja’s dominions, of which 
is but one province and which com’ 
territory of approximately 84,000 


mules. ra 

In the old days—the old days ol 
mir being within the easy memory 
of my own generation—there wel 
foot and camel trails for the most Pp 
through the marvelous passes, am 
were used by the Kashmiri merchz 
their caravans laden with sumptuou 
ures in jewels and furs, in carved 
intricate in design and delicately ¥ 
beyond comparison, in fine-woven 
and more finely embroidered fabrics, 
vessels of copper and silver minutel 
and in forms to lure the mind of th 
eastward in dreams of a rich and | 
East. Now the Murree route, a 
called—otherwise the soon-to-be 
motor highway—is used by bull ¢: 
donkey or camel caravans to cart 0 
out of Kashmir anything the K: 
merchants can put over on an unsus} 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Watch This 


Column 


JACK MULHALL 


Public opinion has the right 
of way in my thoughts and in all 
of Universal’s activities. If the public 
says I have made a good picture, it’s 
good, no matter what anybody else 
says. If the public says it is bad, it is 
bad, no matter how good I may have 
thought it was. It is Public Opinion 
that concerns me, and that’s why I am 
seeking it, listening for it and asking 
you to write your comments and sug- 
gestions. Public Opinion is responsible 
for many of Universal’s productions. 
It is practically running Universal, and 
I am satisfied. 


Some of the best stories of 
newspaper life have been laid in 
small towns. That’s why I have ap- 
pealed to Country Editors to write me 
some stories along that line. I will pay 
liberally for such stories if acceptable. 


“The Mad Whirl,” featur- 
ing MAY McAVOY, has an un- 
usual and very dramatic plot in which a 
charming young woman, seeing her lover 
going astray, lashes him with a whip 
and turns him away from the “mad 
whirl.” It is from the story, ‘‘Here’s 
How,” by Richard Washburn Child. 
In the cast are such excellent players 
as JACK MULHALL, BARBARA 
BEDFORD, MYRTLE STEDMAN 
and GEORGE FAWCETT. 


In Universal’s magnificent 
production, ‘*‘The Phantom of 
the Opera,’? LON CHANEY plays the 
phantom who hovers in and around 
the great Paris Opera House and 
seeks to control its destiny. I believe 


this picture will be even greater than 
‘‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame,’’ 


and the volume of mystery will ap- 
peal to old and young. 


Dramatic critics are a unit 


in praising ‘‘The Last Laugh.’’ 
Keep watch for it, because it is far 
out of the ordinary. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Beautifully illustrated Universal Pictures 
booklet sent you on request 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
and greatly extended market which is un- 
deniably cheap in its tastes. 

These caravans are met at frequent in- 
tervals, and no matter how narrow and how 
difficult the road may be, one observes that 
room is provided for them within every so 
many miles into which they may turn for 
the hours of midday or in which they may 
make camp for the night. These spaces are 
either cut out of the face of the cliff on the 
inner side of the road, or they are in the 
form of wide embankments on the outer 
edge, one of which every now and then 
hangs over an abyss that would make a 
mountain goat dizzy to look into. 

Incidentally, practically every village 
has its caravanserai—a walled and open- 
chambered shelter—in addition to the wide 
spaces by the roadside, for the accommoda- 
tion of wayfarers; and since these, as well 
as the camping spaces, are nearly always 
fully occupied, while innumerable trains 
are to be met on the move, one gets an im- 
pression that a large part of the population 
lives on the highway. 

The carts, with their two heavily studded 
wheels and tentlike canopies of canvas, 
are picturesque enough; while the placidity 
of the animals, to say nothing of the men, 
might surely be described as the kind of 
thing that should never be disturbed by 
the honk of the horn of a motor. And I 
might say that the placidity of the animals 
hardly ever is. The average bull seems to 
like above all things to lie in the dust either 
in the middle of the road or sufficiently 
near the middle of the road to make of 
himself an impassable obstacle, and if he 
has settled down for his midday siesta a 
motor horn means nothing to him. Your 
car must stop and you must wait until his 
usually terrified driver can induce him to 
remove himself in his own leisurely and 
lumbering fashion. After which, round the 
next curve likely as not you will meet a 
goatherd transferring his frolicsome flock 
across the roadway from one precipitous 
grazing ground to another, or a train of 
heavily laden donkeys will be coming along 
doing the usual donkey act of scattering all 
over the road in the utmost disorder. The 
donkeys will be in charge of two or three 
men who will be paying not the slightest 
attention to them, and who, the moment 
they see your car, will run for dear life 
either up one slope or down the other; or if 
the slopes are too steep to negotiate, they 
will flatten themselves in abject terror 
against the bank, leaving their frisky beasts 
to look out for themselves or your chauf- 
feur to look out for them; which, having 
due regard for his own well-being perhaps, 
he does with a painstaking patience that 
you cannot fail to admire. 


Mountain Traffic 


One wonders what the poor benighted 
heathen expect a motor car to do. Do they 
think it is likely to run amuck like a wild 
carabao and come right after them? In the 
minds of most of them no doubt it does 
figure as a kind of uncontrollable monster, 
and I am told that in some districts, even in 
the most advanced sections of British India, 
it is still regarded by the more densely ig- 
norant as something supernatural to be 
propitiated with prayers and offerings. I 
am sure a good many car owners in India 
would want to encourage this superstition 
if they could induce the superstitious to 
offer the monster gasoline. The price of 
gasoline in India for some inexplicable 
reason is nearly seventy-five cents a gallon! 

All of which, however, is getting some- 
what ahead of myself when my whole in- 
tention is to linger along. But not to be too 
leisurely, I might say that by now I am out 
of the cloud of dust, having covered thirty- 
eight miles from Rawalpindi to Murree 
and climbed 7500 feet in the last eighteen 
miles of it. Some road! I will say that for 
it. Though in long stretches of it the mate- 
rial with which it is metaled could hardly 
be thought of as being on its surface, while 
it boasts precipitous bends that would 
make me feel rather prayerful if I were 
driving a big motortruck round them on a 
rainy day. 

We passed innumerable motor trucks as 
well as cart and camel trains, and I ob- 
served that most of them were laden with 
military and domestic duffel, a fact I ac- 
cepted as evidence that Rawalpindi was 
moving up to summer quarters at Murree, 
the hill station for all this part of the Pun- 
jab. The trucks were all making the usual 
motortruck racket which prevents the 
usual motortruck driver from hearing the 
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appealing or peremptory little honk of a 
humble or haughty little horn on a passen- 
ger car behind him; many camels that nor- 
mally would have been ambling along in 
disdainful silence were grumbling and com- 
plaining; while the bull carts squeaked 
with an awful squeak, and the men, seem- 
ing for some reason to resent the passing of 
a motor car, shouted what sounded like 
violent imprecations and withering male- 
dictions in a really terrible language. You 
see, it was fearfully hot and the dust we 
were leaving behind us was a good deal 
thicker than anybody else’s dust. It was 
probably very irritating. 

But none of these things, nor the some- 
what too numerous blind and narrow curves 
in the road, disturbed my serenity. I was 
disturbed only when the dust became thick 
enough to shut out the view; at which 
times, while I wiped my burning eyes, I 
wondered why I had imagined it would be 
restful to go to Kashmir. Yet truth to tell, 
and disregarding all the drawbacks, it was 
wonderful! By degrees as we climbed, the 
view became positively stupendous. Per- 
haps you don’t care for descriptions of 
scenery? Well, neither do I. 


The Seasons in India 


The only descriptions of scenery from 
which I ever derived any real enjoyment 
are to be found in Japanese and Chinese 
poetry. I am not able to quote any ex- 
amples from memory, but I am able to say 
that the chief charm of such descriptions 
lies in their brevity. But, as I have said, I 
made this trip largely for the purpose of 
seeing the scenery, and there it was! First, 
the plain you are leaving behind you, seen 
through the wide mouth of the broad valley 
up which you climb, spreads itself out in 
illimitable reaches and you think you must 
be getting a kind of airplane view of the 
whole Punjab. You might be up about 
3000 feet by that time, then little by little 
the winding valley narrows and you get 
only an occasional glimpse of the vast flat 
distance through what has become a peak- 
guarded gateway. After which the hills 
close in and you are among the hills. More- 
over, you are then only on your way to 
Kashmir; and though you have been quite 
sufficiently thrilled, you have not yet be- 
gun to see real scenery. You have not 
yet beheld the opalescent splendor of a 
far-flung and fully exposed range of the 
Himalayas. 

You stop in Murree for a brief interval 
at a rest house called Sunnybank. And it is 
a sunny bank sure enough. It lies at an 
angle in the hills which catches the sun 
from late morning until there is no sun, and 
when I came upon it I breathed a sigh of 
complete enjoyment in that I found it em- 
bowered in fruit trees in full bloom and 
graced by a little garden aglow with neatly 
bordered beds of pansies and daffodils, 
hyacinths, tulips and other flowers that 
have to do with one’s whole life’s memories 
of spring. 

On the plains of India the seasons are not 
referred to as spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, but only as the dry season, the wet 
season, the cool season and the hot season; 
and none of them is ever very dependable 
or very pleasant. But in the hills the de- 
lightful round of the year is more or less the 
same delightful round we are permitted to 
enjoy in temperate climates. Winter 
comes and snow falls; then follows spring 
with its fresh delicacy of new leaves and 
fruit blossoms, a profusion of wild flowers 
and the joy of gardens filled with the year’s 
first offerings. The summer may be hot, 
but only normally so; and it is succeeded 
by the unequaled loveliness of a richly col- 
orful autumn, when the leaves fall, as leaves 
should, and when there is the tang in the 
air that is good for the white man. 

Ordinarily seasons mean nothing to me 
in connection with any work I may set out 
to do, and it seems to have been my fate to 
blunder into such regions as Russia and 
North China in midwinter and to find my- 
self spending the dog days somewhere in 
the immediate vicinity of the equator. But 
for once in my life I was in the right place 
at the right time, and was happily alive to 
the pleasing prospect of seeing spring in the 
country above all others in which spring 
has a reputation for being superlatively 
spring. 

We left Sunnybank, with a Kashmir vil- 
lage called Domel—forty-seven miles fur- 
ther on—as our day’s objective. At Domel 
we should get accommodation for the night 
in a dak bungalow. We plunged into the 
deep gloom of a close-grown forest of deodar 
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and on round the shady side of th 
tain, where the snow still lay in th 
and under the ledges in deep but di 
discolored banks. Then round a wij 
and out into the sun once more. It: 
that my principal reason for going’ 
mir was revealed to me. I had hac 
put down at Sunnybank, because 
the sun was strong enough in sun 
to bring blossoms into bloom, it 
strong enough at such an elevati 
dangerous. 

If there had been anything th 
with my heart I probably should 
alized it when we turned the sharp et 
the great down grade. We were 70( 
the air at a point where the road w; 
wide enough for our wheels. On o 
perpendicuiar cliff of shaly rock an 
other a steep drop into a vast ¢ 
magnificent depth. With a bit of 
I smiled happily and thought to my 
if anything should happen and wi 
go over the side there would be n¢ 
stop us until we struck sea level. 

But there was no time to be e¢ 
with dreadful possibilities, and I ey 
myself able to resist an almost im 
impulse to keep on looking down. ' 
was steep and narrow and dusty an 
and at frequent intervals there we 
in the form of a bright red triangle 
a picture of a hairpin, each of whic 
that that was the kind of bend i 
diate prospect. My driver was 
unbearably addicted to the use of 
in fact he hardly ever touched it; 
slipped along down at a fairly e 
and took all the chances. But I 
saying anything, because in the fi 
I never keep my foot on the brake 
rear seat, and in the second place 
was spread out before me was prok 
most amazing landscape into whi 
ever found my way. Z 

The immediate hills, rolling up a 
every direction, were nearly all wor 
terraced almost to their very tops, : 
agleam in the sun in a wide-fluny 
patchwork green brilliance of you 
Densely forested mountains rose 
them to form a vast somber base 
white majesty of Himalayan rang 
range behind range in the blue « 
It was overwhelming! There wa 
anything banked against the hori 
was less than 12,000 feet high, whil 
up behind the lesser ranges wel 


. reaching up to peaks from 15,000 t 


to 17,000 feet! To the northward 
Parbat, failing to dominate becaus 
noble company, was nevertheless 
identify in a soaring magnificence 
than 26,000 feet. To the southeast 
tremendous range of the Pir Panjal 
me to regret that I was not making 
into Kashmir by one of the 15,000 « 
foot Pir Panjal passes about wl 
mountaineers talk in such a super 
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In a short time, only a few mil 
the grade after you leave the Mur 
you turn into the valley of th 
Jhelum, and after that, while yo 
Kashmir, the River Jhelum does 1 
to play a most interesting part in y 
life. It isa wonderful river and exc 
important, being one of the great { 
rise in the western Himalayas, fic 
across the Punjab and empty thei 
in the mighty flood of the Indus, si 
on the way a vast system of ¢ 
means of which millions of acres of 
arid land have been made to yield 
vests and great wealth to a. 
chronically famine-stricken populat 
from where I caught a first glim 
on a ledge of road about 4000 | 
it, it looked like nothing but a I 
ribbon thrown by a giant hand in’ 
curls down the far-winding bed 
ley. I knew it was a roaring torre 
theless, and as we slipped on | 
down I listened to catch the first ' 
its voice. 

From the point where you win 
the mountain at Sunnybank and 
volplane, so to speak, you travel 
seven miles to cover a distance of | 
ten miles in a direct line, and y 
nearly 6000 feet to reach the riv 
Then unless you are bound and bli 
in the bottom of your car, or are P' 
from nervousness, you should be 1 
lightfully excited, because that 1 
you leave the Punjab and cross 0 
Kashmir. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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They oe You Only 60 and 75 Cents 


Champion spark plugs outsell all other makes combined 
throughout the world because Champion is the better 
spark plug. 


Yet the price of Champion X for Ford Cars and Trucks 
and Fordson Tractors is only 60 cents; and the Blue Box 
for all other cars 75 cents, in the United States. 


These low prices for what is recognized by millions of 
motorists as the finest spark plug produced are only 
made possible by the tremendous Champion produc- 


You can buy,Champions from 95,000 dealers. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. . Blue Box for other cars, 
75 cents (Canadian prices 80 and. 90 cents). You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable tor Every Engine 


tion of more than 40,000,000 spark plugs per year. 


The manufacturing economies resulting from this huge 
volume are passed on directly to the car owner. 


Motorists everywhere now know that Champion 
provides a correctly-designed spark plug for every 
engine, which gives better service for a longer time; but 
that a full set of new Champions at least once a year 
means much better engine performance and more 
economical operation. 
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Do not risk your life with 
“cheap,” or unknown trans- 
mission linings. Safety de- 
pends upon ability to STOP 
quickly. Linings produced 
by The Raybestos Company 
are Quality products, built 
for safety, service and eco- 
nomical operation. 
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CHATTERLESS is sturdy and 
solidly woven containing 50% 
asbestos and 50% cotton yarn. 
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Raybestos except wire is 

omitted. Price per set $2.00. 


OVERSIZE RAYBESTOS: woven 
*4e" thick, otherwise same as 
Raybestos. For heavy-duty ser- 
vice in hilly country, or Ford 


Trucks. Price per set $2.25. 


Ask your Repairman or send 
coupon for information 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Canadian Raybestos Company, Limited 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, England 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

I felt as though I had dropped down out 
of a rather austere silence into a most 
friendly sounding noise. The River Jhelum 
was leaping in the sun over high-piled glit- 
tering rocks; swirling in swift eddies along 
steep shaly banks hung with spring dra- 
peries of tender green vines and dainty wild 
flowers, and forcing its way with a mighty 
roar through its channel under the long and 
very modern bridge. We crossed the bridge 
and ran round a sharp curve into the main 
street of Kohala, which was blocked with 
such traffic as may be seen on this road and 
on no other anywhere. There were bull 
carts and camels and donkeys innumerable, 
each with its cumbersome load and all 
waiting, as I learned at once, for the cus- 
toms inspection and leave to cross the 
frontier. 

The men in charge of the caravans— 
nearly all of them making the grimy little 
slave on my mudguard look like a fairly 
clean and_ well-dressed youth—were 
squatted in groups here and there along the 
house walls or wherever there was a bit of 
shade, drawing solemnly at the long tubes 
of their hookahs, placed before them on the 
ground, or drowsing away in the usual 
Eastern contemplation of nothing whatso- 
ever. 

We stopped in front of the little custom- 
house and a courteous Kashmiri gentleman 
came out to talk with me. He was dressed 
in ordinary European clothes, spoke excel- 
lent English and was pleased to tell me that 
his highness the maharaja had issued orders 
to the effect that all foreign visitors were to 
be permitted to cross the border without 
examination. Wise man, the maharaja. 
His purpose is to make Kashmir the 
Switzerland of the East, and he realizes 
that among the country’s most valuable 
assets are the features of it that attract the 
foreign traveler with money to spend. I 
talked a while with the pleasant gentleman; 
then we went along, making slow progress 
through the dense throng, and passing on 
the way a row of open sheds in one of which 
I observed some men undergoing the indig- 
nity of being stripped and shaken down 
with scant ceremony while they made loud 
sounds of violent protest. They were out- 
going camel wallahs and bull and donkey 
drivers being searched for jewels and other 
small trifles of large value upon which there 
is a heavy export duty, and which camel 
wallahs and bull and donkey drivers steal, 
or come by in various other ways, and 
smuggle out of the country in considerable 
quantities, thereby realizing for themselves 
easy profits in the bazaars of India. 


On the Banks of the Roaring Jhelum 


But am I too leisurely in getting to where 
Iam going? The getting there is sometimes 
more interesting than the being there, 
though in this instance it would be difficult 
to choose. The Vale of Kashmir is a vale of 
color, and to linger in it is a joy beyond de- 
scription. It is a valley of appealing gentle- 
ness rimmed round with rugged austerity; 
a valley of flowers hidden deep in Hima- 
layan grandeurs. The fruit trees were in 
bloom, and there are fruit trees everywhere. 
They line the roadway; they are planted 
in orderly orchards on the floor of the 
valley; they embower quaint homesteads 
and straggling villages; they are massed in 
groups on the hill slopes, sometimes away 
up against the snow line of the overwhelm- 
ingly mountainous horizon; and the colors 
of them in late April and early May are 
pink and white and softly purple. And 
there are wild flowers of innumerable varie- 
ties in unbelievable profusion—a vast car- 
pet of wild flowers; little tender things 
loving the sun and looking askance at the 
frozen peaks in the glorious far away. I 
think I must dissent from anybody’s ex- 
pressed opinion that Kashmir is not the 
loveliest country in the world to get to in 
the springtime. 

At the dak bungalow in Domel—a quaint 
cottage in a flowery garden on the bank of 
the roaring Jhelum—I had a strange en- 
counter, and since I cannot get to Srinagar 
before tomorrow, anyhow, I may as well 
tell about it. When I arrived the shadows 
of evening were lying deep in the valley, 
while the light of a vanishing sun was turn- 
ing the snows on the peaks and the ranges 


| into crests of rose color and gold. Oh, it was 


very beautiful! But I was tired. My nerves 


_had withstood as severe a strain as any 


somewhat clumsily strung and amateurish 
set of nerves should ever be called upon to 
endure, and I was ready for the dark, for a 
bit of supper and then a million dollars’ 
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worth of sleep under my steamer rugs on 
the hard little cot which posed as a bed in 
the room which was assigned to me by the 
smiling khansamah, who said he had eggs 
and would make me an omelet. 

But there were sounds of revelry. They 
came from a room not far from mine up 
along the low veranda upon which the 
rooms all opened. I listened for a moment 
to shrieks of laughter; then, breathing a 
hope that these shrieks would not be too 
long drawn out in the advancing night, I 
removed from my person, in a bath which 
Lahori had prepared for me, a few layers 
of road-surfacing material, put on fresh 
clothes and a few layers of powder and 
emerged in quest of the omelet. In the 
meantime my noisy fellow guests had made 
a festive arrangement for the bungalow 
dinner, and I found the table laid on the 
upper tier of the terrace which led, tier on 
tier, with rocky steps on either side, down 
to the frothing torrent. It was a delightful 
scene. The air was cold, but not too cold, 
and it was with a pleasurable appreciation 
of the unusual that I accepted the place at 
the table which the khansamah offered me, 
the khansamah being chief cook and general 
manager. 


A Lady of Mystery 


My fellow guests were British. There 
were a Lord and Lady Somebody who did 
not seem to belong to the rest of the party, 
but who were amiable enough; there were 
two good-looking young chaps who had got 
themselves up in white flannels for the oc- 
casion; a colonel in uniform and a Mrs. 
Colonel. They seemed to be having oodles 
to drink and were as blithe and gay as so 
many bubbling bottles of vintage cham- 
pagne. 

Mrs. Colonel sat next to me and lost no 
time in making herself most curiously 
agreeable. Ordinarily one would expect to 
sit down with such a company in profound 
silence. One might venture a softly modu- 
lated good evening just by way of being 
not too utterly unhuman, but to go further 
than that with strange Britishers would 
hardly occur to the initiated. Mrs. Colonel, 
however, was out to be expansive. She 
asked me right away who I was. I told her. 
Then she introduced me to everybody and 
offered me a glass of wine. I said it was not 
a suitable beverage for a supper of nothing 
much except an omelet; but she insisted 
upon my having it, and also upon my shar- 
ing their very nice dinner of broiled squabs 
and hominy, which they had brought with 
them from Murree. We made a convivial 
hour of it and talked about many things; 
after which I announced, with sincere 
thanks for their hospitality, that I was 
bruised with fatigue and was going to bed. 

I had not been in my room more than 
two minutes, however, when there came a 
knock at my door and I opened it to find 
Mrs. Colonel, with a bright smile on her 
face, standing on my threshold. She had 
followed me almost immediately. Without 
waiting for an invitation, she came in, and 
gently closing the door behind her, she 
lowered her voice to a dramatic whisper 
and said, “D’you know, I like you. Would 
you mind shaking hands?” 

I thought what an extraordinary thing 
that was for an Englishwoman to do; but 
of course I laughed and said, ‘Certainly 
not!’’ Then I came to the conclusion that 
she was either intoxicated or slightly off her 
head—maybe a little bit of both. She 
gripped my hand with a peculiar pressure 
and with her index finger tapped out on the 
back of it something which might have been 
in the Morse code, while she eyed me with a 
knowing look that made me distinctly un- 
comfortable. It may be that I withdrew my 
hand somewhat hastily, because she broke 
into a peal of laughter, then whispered, 
“Oh, I say, aren’t you going to reveal your- 
self to a colleague?” 

“What do you mean—colleague?”’ 

“Oh, come now!” she exclaimed. “You 
are strict, aren’t you?” 

“Strict about what?” 

“About keeping up the incog.”’ 

“T don’t know in the least what you are 
talking about. I am exactly what I purport 
to be, an American writer neglecting what 
I probably ought to be doing just now and 
making a trip to Kashmir for the purposes 
principally of catching the spring and see- 
ing the scenery.” 

“Well, it’s a good layout, right enough. 
It must make it easy for you to get nearly 
anywhere. You were in Russia last year, 
weren’t you? I couldn’t get into Russia 
with a shoehorn! But you actually do some 
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writing, don’t you? Doesn’t it bor 
tears? I say, you certainly are an 
ing person.” 3 

“My dear lady, I do nothing | 
write! Would you mind telling 
you think I am?” 

“Tt isn’t a case of thinking; it’s; 
knowing. We know who you are 
about you!” . 

“Oh, you do, do you?” T ex 
then with a sudden inspiration ] 
and added, ‘“‘In that case I may 
give up!” 

“Surely!” said she. 
me what you are on!” 

Thad to think very fast, and was, 
for time when I answered, “I like y 
of secret service.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said sh 
harm in talking if you know whon 
talking to!” ‘ 

“No, I suppose not.” 4 

“But what are you after?” 

“Tshan’t be able to answer that ¢ 
until I get to Srinagar.” 

“Do you report to X. Z.?” 

“No, I report to the maharaja.’ 

“The deuce you do! By Jove, ti 
teresting!” 

I wondered if I had made a mist, 
I hazarded the remark, “Well, o 
you know he is perfectly loyal.” — 

“Perhaps,” said she, with a grae 
ture of doubt. 

I imagined that she was spoofing 
I was, but I watched her to see wh: 
come of it. She looked a bit worr 
she drew in a lungful of cigarette 
blew it out through her nose. 0} 
she really was very beautiful, ands 
nated me. But I was groping in t 
and had to be cautious. : 

In the meantime I had invited h 
down on my one and only chair, 
had bestowed myself among the r 
pillows on the cot. al 

“What’s your lay?” I asked, a 
with some misgiving the language 
penny thriller. 


“And noy 


Mum’s the Word 


“Oh, we’re out after that bunch 
sheviks!’’ 

“Which bunch?” I asked, as tl 
was familiar with at least a dozen, 
told me. 

She stayed in my room until nea 
night, and though her assumption 
knew what she was talking about 
me in a position somewhat disadvan 
I learned a good deal about the 
situation and the efforts that wer 
made by the Bolsheviki—with he 
ters in Moscow—to undermine thi 
estate of Kashmir and all Northwes 
Later on, when Lord Curzon made! 
lic announcement to the effect t 
Bolsheviki would have to call off t 
tivities in those regions if they wi 
enjoy any kind of recognition fr 
British Government, I remembered 
counter and wondered what the lad 
was trying to get at. In a limited se 
probably was genuine. In any ¢ 
amused me. 

Indeed, I was tremendously amus 
by nothing so much as her final rem: 
she stretched herself up to go awa 
oh, how I wanted her by that tim 
away !—she said, “I will say for y 
you know something about the art ¢ 
ing everything to yourself!” 

I laughed and answered, “I’m 
that’s more than I can say for you. 

“Oh, don’t be too sure,” she | 
“One can talk an awful lot withou 
saying anything.” fe 

“T told you the truth when you fir 
in,” said I. “I never did an hour’ 
service work in my life, either for x 
country or for yours.” . 

She regarded me with a quizzical 
entire unbelief. 5 

“Well, never mind,” said she. “S 
in Srinagar, I hope. Good night.” 
night,” said I, and, “Good night!” 
to myself as I closed the door behi 
and turned wearily toward my af 
but downy couch. 1 

The next morning I was up betim 
visited the river bank, wandered | 
down the village street and by 
eight was packed in my car and proc 
on my way to Srinagar. Srinagar, the 
of Kashmir, is like no other city on 
It is weird and wonderful. Sight-s 
shopping in Srinagar are uniquee ) 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth 
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Here Comes “Sally” 


| 
} 


gfeld’s Stage Success is Picturized 
with Colleen Moore in 


the Title Réle 
WALLY” is here—making 


an appropriate entrance 
» the country’s theatres in 
first days of Spring. It’s like 
isposing a lilting and gay 
2 into pictures. 

Yolleen Moore plays the title 
the little waif who starts 
cing to the strains of an East 
+ hurdy gurdy and never 
ys until the spotlight of 
adway’s smartest musical 
w floods her elfin and lis- 
efigure. And zest and gay- 
-and romance follow those 
ikling toes. 

loyd Hughes plays opposite 
s Moore in this picture, and 
n Errol repeats in the com- 
role which he played on the 


es 


Above: Colleen Moore 
in the title réle 
of ‘“Sally.”’ 


‘bove—Anna Q. Nilsson and 
en Lyon. 


elow, onthe right—a dramatic 
‘ene from the London society 
tama “One Way Street’. 


“One Way Street” 


AE traffic rules of life are rigid—there is no turning back 

mits one way street when the days of youth are past. 

@ Way Street’’ eludes the artificialities of many screen 

sand unearths the poignant drama of a woman who de- 

the years. But youth is not a matter of face and figure 
$@ spirit, an urge, an understanding, and the cry of her 

Eto the young man she loves is a false, discordant cry 

néver can be answered. 

m Lyon plays the young American with whom London 
society falls in love. Anna Q. Nilsson is the 
woman whom science made young, and Marjorie 
Daw is the youthful sweetheart. John Francis 
Dillon directed. 


players will be answered by John Lincoln, 
editor, First National Pictures, Inc., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Milton Sills and 
Doris Kenyon in 
“I Want My Man,” 


“T Want My Man” 


E married her because he was grate- 
ful. She married him because she 

pitied him so—his sightless eyes and his 
utter helplessness. But then when his 
sight was restored it was all different. 
No man wants to be married for pity, 
and no woman out of gratitude. So the 
wife he had never seen disappeared and 
came back unknown into his life to fight 
for his love against dangerous competi- 
tors—the sophisticated youth of today. 

“T Want My Man”’ is built upon a 
foundation of strong drama, and of 
course Milton Sills and Doris Kenyon 
see that it is forcefully acted. It is an 
adaptation of Struthers Burt’s novel, 
“The Interpreter’s House.” ; 

Lambert Hillyer directed, and others 
in the cast are Phyllis Haver and May 
Allison. 


“One Year to Live” 


OTS of things can happen when a 
pretty young girl decides to crowd the 
experiences of a lifetime into the single 
year that doctors have given her to live. 
Little Elise, maid in a Parisian theatre, 
starts to conquer Paris from behind the 
footlights and make her final bow from 
Life when the whole mad, gay city is sing- 
ing her praises. 

Above are Antonio Moreno and Rose- 
mary Theby in a scene from M. C. Levee’s 
production, ‘“‘One Year to Live.” Aileen 
Pringle plays Elise, and Dorothy MacKaill 
has an important réle. The picture is of 
special interest because of the glimpses of 
Parisian theatrical life it affords. The 
story, by John Hunter, was a popular news- 
paper serial last year. 
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You rinse off 
the lather 
— then what? 


HERE’S the place where men’s 

spirits used to droop—after the 
shave. Dry preparations and lini- 
ments don’t fill the bill. Fine for 
some things but not for after shav- 
ing. No wonder most men dashed 
on cold water and let it go at that. 


Then came Aqua Velva—created ex- 
pressly for after shaving. Little wonder 
men seized upon it as a long-lost friend. 


Because it helps conserve the natural 
moisture of the skin, Aqua Velva keeps 
your face like velvet all day long. It keeps 
the skin pliable and flexible—just as 
Williams Shaving Soap leaves it. 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 

—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from cold and wind 
—it prevents face shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


Tone up your face with Aqua Velva. 
Keep it in perfect condition. A 150-drop 
test bottle FREE. Use coupon below or 
postcard. 


The large 5-ounce bottle at your deal- 
er’s is 50c. (60c in Canada.) Costs almost 
nothing a day—only a few drops needed. 
By mail postpaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer is out of it. 


Williams 


for use 
after shaving 


By the makers of 
Williams Shaving 
Cream 


For free test bottle 


Address : 
The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. 43-B, Glaston- 
bury,Conn. (Ifyoulive | 
in Canada,addressThe © he 
J. B. Williams Co., St. |B 
Patrick St., Montreal) 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva 
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relieved when the two women drove away 
and Irene had said nothing more personal 
to him than ‘‘Don’t be late to dinner to- 
night.” 

He went back to the Lassiter plant, 
looked in at the boss’ office to say a word 
of congratulation and compliment—he 
knew it was expected—and retreated to his 
own. There was nothing but routine work 
on hand for the moment, and he gladly 
went at the looking over of layouts already 
in the works, reading proof, considering 
illustrations. -He had long ago mastered 
the fact—which is still neglected in some 
quarters—that a selling proposition may be 
ever so good in actual value, but if it is to 
be sold by mail the descriptive matter must 
tease and tickle and allure the eye of the 
prospective buyer so that he reads in spite 
of himself. Mere prettiness and artistic 
quality of layout must be subordinated to 
easy-to-read, always was part of Govan’s 
creed. Simplicity was another; and how to 
make that simplicity look ornate and ex- 
pensive without sacrificing its essentials 
was one of his greatest problems. 

Today, though he had attacked his work 
with the desire to be lost in it, he found 
himself absent and stale. He hated every 
variety of direct-by-mail approach. He 
left his desk and walked to the window, 
looking down absently on the hardware 
shop across the street. There was a grind- 
stone in the window, and he seemed to feel 
his own nose pressed against its ruthless 
grittiness. Yes, that was where it was, and 
the more he tried to get away the harder it 
was pushed down on it. He wondered with 
bitter whimsey what would happen when 
the grindstone wore away his nose com- 
pletely. 

It was Miss Payne’s question that had 
started him off so strangely. Up until to- 
day he had been, if not exactly content, 
only vaguely discontented, like a man with 
a toothache that threatens but hasn’t quite 
materialized. But that chance word had 
been enormous in its effect. Suddenly he 
saw himself, his situation. He wasn’t hap- 
pily married. Good Lord, he wasn’t mar- 
ried at all. This wasn’t marriage, this 
haggling, harassed battle of his and Irene’s. 
He recalled with irony how often Irene had 
told him he was the best husband in the 
world—after she had won what she wanted 
at the expense of his honest judgment. 
Other wives, she said, envied her. He 
walked back slowly to his desk and dropped 
his head down on it. His lost dreams, his 
vanished future! 

A noise at his door made him sit up sud- 
denly and snatch at the first paper that 
came to hand, giving the appearance of 
working. It was Lassiter. 

“Say, Govan,” he began breezily, “I’ve 
just heard that Barry & Walls are going to 
let all their Christmas printing contracts by 
competition. They’ve written to firms in 
three cities to submit ideas. D’you know 
anything about it?”’ 

“No, but I’m not surprised. Ever since 
young Walls came into the business he’s 
been crazy to try a competition. The only 
reason he hasn’t done it before is because 
Jordan stopped it. Jordan told me so. I 
suppose he couldn’t stand out any longer.” 

‘“Well, I’m glad you’re hep to what’s go- 
ing on. Funny, how every young chap has 
to get rid of just so much fluff before he 
settles down to real sense. I just happened 
to hear about it—m/’ wife’s niece Elinor’s a 
chum of the girl who’s old man Barry’s sec- 
retary, and I tell Elinor to keep her ears 
open, and find out everything she can. She 
just stopped by the house and told m’ wife, 
and m’ wife she telephoned. Nothing like 
keeping tabs on the customers, hey? You 
got any ideas ready?”’ 

“T’ve got a couple of things, but they’re 
not in final shape. I’ll see Jordan and find 
out when the announcement is to be made, 
the terms and the time limit. I’ll be ready.” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying.’”’ He breezed out 
again as violently as he had come in. 

Govan made an irritated gesture. This 
habit of Lassiter’s of maintaining a sort of 
petty espionage on his customers always 
annoyed him in its manifestations. It 
wasn’t decent business procedure. And it 
was growing on the man. The more con- 
cealed connections he could make with 
those firms where he should be most open 
and honorable, the greater was his satisfac- 
tion. Now, in this case, he knew that Jor- 
dan, of Barry & Walls, was their staunch 


| advocate and that between him and Govan 
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there existed a real friendship based on a 
series of dealings satisfactory on both sides. 
If Jordan should discover that the Lassiter 
Press maintained a grapevine telegraph in 
the Barry & Walls domain he’d be angry 
and offended, and rightly. On the other 
hand, if Govan took it upon himself to ex- 
postulate with Lassiter he’d get no more 
than ridicule. But it was just one of the 
things that contributed to his, Govan’s 
discontent. Must he divide his life between 
uncomfortable environments? He was 
thirty-two years old, time to take stock of 
himself, to see definitely where he was go- 
ing. Ah, well—he must begin by talking 
with Irene. From that talk he could go on. 

There was an excellent dinner that eve- 
ning, a dinner so excellent, so timed to his 
tastes that he could not help an unworthy 
suspicion. As they reached his favorite des- 
sert Irene, who had been very amusing and 
full of gay comment about the luncheon, 
Mrs. Henderson, and all the doings of her 
day, revealed her purpose. 

“T looked at the sweetest house today— 
that lovely place of the Tallmans’—you 
know—out toward the hill. They don’t 
want to keep it, now that all the children 
have grown up and married, and I think 
they’d let it go cheap. It would be ideal 
for us.” 

The taste of the pudding was spoiled for 
Govan. “We can’t afford a place that big. 
It must have twenty rooms.” 

“Oh, no, dear; only sixteen. And it’s so 
beautifully arranged. And the interior fin- 
ish is simply lovely. Absolutely modern, 
not the old-fashioned gloomy style at all. 
Mrs. Tallman told me they’d had it all done 
over only two years ago.” 

“Trene,”’ said Govan slowly, ‘‘we’ve got 
to come to an understanding. I can’t go on 
like this. I’m carrying as heavy a load, fi- 
nancially, as I can manage. I won’t take on 
anything more.” 

“Youdon’t understand, dear. Itwouldn’t 
be any more costly; or very little. I could 
get along with two servants—a man and his 
wife for a while—and we wouldn’t try to 
use all the rooms, or even to furnish them 
at first. We could sell this place and put 
that money into it. And it’s such a chance, 
a real bargain.” 

Govan pushed his plate aside. ‘‘Let’s go 
into the living room,” he said. “‘I want to 
talk to you—to show you ” Heleft the 
sentence unfinished. 

They went in slowly, and Irene sat down 
on her favorite sofa and clasped her slim 
white hands. Govan did not look at her. 
He knew that attitude too well. It was one 
of the preliminaries of tears. He hoped des- 
perately that this once, just this one time, 
she would not cry, that she would under- 
stand, that she would help him. 

“You see, it’s this way,” he began awk- 
wardly. He did not sit down, but walked 
back and forth, trying to arrange and pre- 
sent the scrambling chaos of his thoughts 
in order. “I hate the life we’re living. I 
hate it. I hate it.” 

He hadn’t meant to say that, yet it was 
true, now that it was said. He hurried on, 
feeling her unspoken astonishment and in- 
dignation. ‘It’s a good place, Lassiter’s, in 
lots of ways, Irene. He’s been generous 
with me in salary and he’s honest about his 
bonuses. I’ve made a lot more money there 
than anyone before me, I know. But it 
isn’t enough, ever. The minute I get one 
big thing paid for, it’s something else. And 
that means that I’ve got to keep at a ten- 
sion. I’ve got to watch every bit of the local 
field and not let the least thing get away 
from me. I can’t play a long game, I can’t 
follow my best judgment, I can’t look 
ahead, because I’m saddled with so much 
stuff. Stuff, that’s what it is, chairs and 
tables and servants and a car and bridge 
parties, and all the rest of it. And now you 
want a bigger house; you want to put a 
heavier pack on my back. We can’t do it, 
Irene. I can’t make the grade. It’ll break 
me.” > 

He stopped, conscious that he was pre- 
senting his case badly, and as he stopped 
Irene began to speak, with that little break- 
ing quaver in her voice that he so dreaded. 

“Govan, darling, things aren’t so bad as 
all that. You’re tired, you’re nervous. I’m 
sure nobody could be more economical 
thanI am. Everyone says that what I do 
with the limited space in this house, and 
our one maid, is simply marvelous. There 
isn’t a woman I know who does as much. 
I don’t think you realize, Govan, how many 
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of our friendships and how much of 
social position we owe to my efforts, 
there’s Junior. His future’s got to be 
sidered. I think it’s a wife’s duty to 
after those things, and when a mar 
dear careless boy like you, who'd stie 
nose in a book in the evening and ney. 
out—and you look so handsome in eye 
clothes—and I try so hard—I want yi 
be happy and successful ——” The» 
trailed off into a half sob. 

Govan had the exasperated sense of 
ing to talk to a deaf woman. Also h 
brutal and mean. ‘Oh, Irene, don 
into trivialities, don’t. This mean 
much. It’s so vital. If you’d only le 
read more, instead of forcing me intoa 
suit and dragging me out to play brid 
dance with a lot of stereotyped people, ; 
after night, I might have a better hea 
business, might have bigger ideas, ar 
time get a lot more money—to p 
your own grounds. You say you wa 
to be happy and successful — we 
neither.” — 

The little lace handkerchief ; 


everything, Govan. 
that’s what ails you. If you don’t ge 
and make social contacts and see 
and talk and be agreeable, if we d 
decently, you’ll amount to nothing 
aside my own personal feeling abo 
accused of extravagance and waste 
and—and—snobbishness, for that’ 
it means, what you’ve said. I dor 
for your sake, and for your sake 
you don’t understand, you don’t a 
ciate, you don’t care, you don’t | 
any more.” * 
She looked so little, so pretty, sop 
with the tears streaming out of tk 
ness of her eyes and twinkling — 
lashes; she spoke in such a broken-h 
voice that Govan felt his protests di 
lips. He knew he was beaten again, 
flung up his hands. 
“Well, I won’t buy the Tallman h 
i “‘Let’s get one thing 
we're clear of debt on January first 1 
lucky. Oh, Lord—there’s the bell. 
one coming this evening?”’ 
“Only the Bradleys—Cousin 
telephoned, and I forgot to tell 
Govan, kiss me, darling, quick 
come, and say you didn’t mean 
dreadful things you said. I’d want 
if you did.” 
She put her arms around him, lea 
golden head confidingly against his 
der, and he was struck with rem 
having dealt harshly with a 
frail,sotender. Hekissed her,s 


up his cards as Socrates might have 
up the poisoned bowl. Bridge—w 
was in such a turmoil of spirit! 
when he wanted, when he needed 
and self-communion to pull hi 
gether! His plea to Irene had t 
upside down. As he played—with 
siderable correction and admonition 
Mrs. Bradley, who was his partne 
kept thinking constantly of how he 
bungled it, of the excellent moving p 
ful things he might have said. And 
hopelessness would sweep over him. 

‘‘What is the matter with you, Gov 
demanded Kitty Bradley at last. ‘ 
literally threw away that last hand.” 

He muttered an excuse about a | 
ache—so bad that he could hardly sé 
cards. 

“There’s no use playing then—unle 
play three-handed,”’ said Mrs. Bre 
“You ought to be in bed. Why didn’ 
tell me, you poor boy? You go along 
we'll excuse you.” | 

So he was released. Two hours 
when Irene came up, he was appa! 
asleep. She looked at him gently ands 
her head. What a good husband he \ 
he only didn’t get these moody, dissat 
spells! Ah, well, she’d do her duty by 
as a wife should, no matter how hard 1 
for her. She brushed and braided he 
and tied it with a bewitching pink 
slipped on her pink nightgown and kn 
say her prayers. Govan wat 
through slits of eyes. Suddenly he ws 
very much to laugh, grim with irony! 
that laughter might be, imagining 
manner of petition to heaven if 
presenting. ‘Show my dear h 

(Continued on Page 58 
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LYSEEEXIBLE -@ORD 


the Peregrinations of the Pecks 


As the ferryboat churns across the Hudson 
toward the New Jersey shore, the Pecks take 


their last look at the Manhattan skyline and ee ae Ere , . Jett ; A 
BM for ths ios! time: that their tony. HE KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD is the best tire Kelly-Springfield has 
planned trip to the Coast actually has begun. ever built. This statement is meant to be taken literally and not as a 
With fine weather, a good car, plenty of time, mere advertising catch-phrase. : 


and last but not least, a full complement of 
Kelly-Springfield Tires, the prospects for the 


Bourney look bright. Jim has never yet been The construction of the Flexible Cord is different from that of any 


able to get enough golf, and if the family runs other tire. The bead is built in as an integral part of the carcass, making 
across any good courses a little further south, “a OY arenes (sel SERS a) (58 YER ‘ Py PEt 3 bp Ce ae tae ¥ 
the trip may be somewhat delayed. In fact, a stronger and yet less rigid construction which also makes possible the use 
we should have no hesitancy whatever in ad- of a flexible tread. The Flexible Cord is sturdier than the former Kelly 


dressing the Pecks’ mail to Pinehurst, N.C., 


Sor a few days. Cord and at the same time is more pliable. To the car-owner this means a 


combination of mileage and easy riding that hitherto never has been 
equaled, either by our own tires, or so far as we know, by any. others. 


ELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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The pipe-tobacco 
case is closed 


for Mr. G. E. M. 


He is no longer open 
to “tips on good 
tobacco” 


An open mind is all very well—up to a 
certain point. But there comes a time 
when. a man tires of experimenting with 
tobaccos. Particularly, it seems, if he has 
once known the pipe satisfaction of ‘good 
old Edgeworth.” 


So G. E. M., as he writes, has reached 
the stage where he is willing to let others 
do the experimenting while he sticks to his 
tried and true favorite. 


Here is his deposition: 


Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

After reading some of the letters in the 
different magazines, written by Edgeworth 
boosters, I have decided to sing a few 
words of praise for Edgeworth also. 


I find it to be the only tobacco giving me 
complete satisfaction. It certainly is a 
pleasure to smoke a tobacco with a pleas- 
ant taste, which at the same time does 
not bite the tongue. I have tried many 
brands of tobacco recommended by friends, 
but have only been able to enjoy one to- 
bacco thoroughly, Edgeworth. Now, I take 
tips on good tobaccos from no one, as I am 
satisfied in my own mind that there is no 
better tobacco sold than Edgeworth. 


Please put me down as an Edgeworth 
booster. It’s a smoke fit for a king. 
Yours sincerely, 
G. E. M 


Los Angeles, California 


Which proves again that tobacco taste 
is an individual matter. Two friends may 
agree on the merits of a book, a play, or 
almost anything—and at the same time 
be as far apart as the north and the south 
poles on their opinions of a tobacco. 

That’s why we don’t guarantee you will 
like Edgeworth—assuming that you have 
not as yet tried it. Perhaps you'll like 
Edgeworth. Perhaps you won't. 

At any rate, our standing invitation 
to try Edgeworth at 
our expense makes it 
a’ simple matter for 
you to form an opin- 
ion one way or the 
other. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
‘y ples, you’ll like 
| Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 13 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed ‘for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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error of his ways; make him buy the Tall- 
man house” would undoubtedly be part of 
it. He turned his face into his pillow, 
stifling his mirth. And then it left him as 
suddenly as it had come, and his depression 
returned. What a mess—what a double- 
dyed hopeless mess he was in. He went to 
sleep at last, still deep in trouble. 

The Coursey household was in a state of 
armed neutrality for the ensuing days. On 
the surface all was as before. There was no 
further direct reference to buying a new 
house—to buying a new anything. Irene 
ostentatiously wore her oldest frocks and 
presented curtailed menus at dinner and 
breakfast. If thrift was so needed, as 
Govan had said, it was clear that she was 
doing her part in full. 

Yet the Tallman house, though unmen- 
tioned, was vividly in the air. Govan 
could feel Irene silently bringing every 
atom of her will to bear on him. And there 
were also subtle spoken pressures. She 
found the furnace inadequate, couldn’t find 
a chore man who didn’t revile it. The bed- 
rooms needed new paper. The roof was 
about ready to be renewed. She had little 
doubts as to the hygiene of the plumbing. 
And the neighborhood was changing—her 
friends were all moving away. Soon they 
would be isolated by business buildings. 

“That,” said Govan, setting his teeth, 
‘will increase the value of the property.” 

She brightened. ‘“‘Oh, then we could 
sell to good advantage,” she cried artlessly. 

“Tf we wanted to—which we don’t,”’ he 
said, and got out of the house before he 
said more, but not before he had seen that 
soft mist of the tears he dreaded glazing her 
blue eyes, and had caught her stricken, 
piteous look. 

“Oh, damn!’”’ he remarked as he trod 
the way to his office, and all the way he 
kept time to that: ‘‘Oh-damn, oh-damn, 
oh-damn, oh-damn!’”’ It made a good 
marching tune. 

A few days later he met Mrs. Tallman on 
the street, and the lovely old lady stopped 
him smilingly. ‘‘ Your wife says you think 
our house is too big and costly for you, Mr. 
Coursey,” she said. “‘But if you do decide 
to take it, I only want to tell you that there’s 
nobody I’d rather see in it—and everyone 
knows how much I love the place. And it’s 
in such good repair, it’s surprisingly cheap 
to run.” 

He felt Irene’s hidden hand—she had 
primed Mrs. Tallman to tell him this, he 
was certain. He answered as gently as he 
could, ‘‘What’s surprisingly cheap for you 
and Mr. Tallman would be all out of pro- 
portion to what I make, I’m afraid.” 

“Of course,’ said the old lady. “I real- 
ize that, and it’s the right way for young 
people to look at any purchase. But you 
must look ahead, too, to the years to come. 
A chance to get a house like ours at its build- 
ing cost—and we built before the war sent 
things so high—doesn’t come along every 
day. I’m afraid I sound like a real-estate 
agent, Mr. Coursey, but your wife admires 
the house so much, and appreciates it— 
your wife is such a dear girl !—she’ll be very 
disappointed, I know, if you don’t take it. 
A home woman loves a pretty home, I al- 
ways say. And there areso few home women 
left these days.” 

Govan got himself away as best he could. 
Irene! Irene! To his own amazement he 
went back to the office and examined his 
bank book, totaled his assets. He had two 
Liberty Bonds—two only. His equity in 
their present house he could sell for twelve 
thousand dollars—or maybe ten—or maybe 
only eight. He was paying off his mortgage 
of twenty thousand at the rate of a thou- 
sand a year, but property values in their 
neighborhood had increased a little. So, 
though he had paid but two thousand cash 
when he bought it, and five thousand since, 
he would make a profit. But even if he got 
twelve thousand, which wasn’t likely—and 
turned it over as a first payment to Tall- 
man—he would have a much heavier mort- 
gage, and enormously increased household 
expenses. He didn’t know what price Tall- 
man was asking, but it couldn’t be less than 
fifty or sixty thousand, and that was impos- 
sible. Up until now, by dint of superhuman 
effort, he had always been able to finance 
Trene’s imperative wishes—but this one was 
out of the question. It would stretch him 
on the rack for years to come. 

And yet—wasn’t she making him con- 
sider ways and means? He tore up his fig- 
ures and threw the paper in the wastebasket. 
He put his bank book into the drawer and 
pushed it under a pile of envelopes. He 
couldn’t—he couldn’t. 
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But how could he continue to live in this 
atmosphere of unshed but ready-to-fall 
tears, this sweet and patient martyrdom? 
How could he endure it? Wasn’t the other 
thing better, more peaceful—to submit and 
fit his back to the burden? 

He knew that such reflections weakened 
him, but he could not help that. And when 
Irene a few days later told him that before 
the cold of winter actually set in they must 
have all the windows weatherstripped and 
ealked, because they were so open and 
rattly and let in such gales, and added that 
it would be very expensive, she supposed, 


_ and it was hardly worth while to try to re- 


pair a place in such hopeless condition as 
theirs, Govan asked her wearily if she knew 
how much Tallman wanted for his house. 

“Only sixty-five thousand—such a bar- 
gain, with all that land!’’ Irene glowed 
with delight. “It couldn’t be duplicated 
for twice that, at the present high cost of 
building. They had the lot in the family 
and got it cheap years ago.” 

“The taxes must be terrible,”’ said Govan. 

“But, Govan—I was. thinking—we 
wouldn’t need all that land—why shouldn’t 
we sell the far corner as a building lot to 
someone nice, someone we know, and share 
the grounds, like a little private park, you 
know? I went up there and looked at it all 
again this afternoon, and it’s perfectly 
possible. The houses would be quite a dis- 
tance apart—we could both use the same 
garage to cut the cost of maintaining that. 
Oh, if you would only go and see it.” 

Govan made an attempt to retrieve his 
blunder. ‘My dear child, I only asked you 
the question out of idle curiosity, not be- 
cause there is the slightest possibility that 
we can buy it. Don’t let’s talk about it any 
more.” 

She turned away, the brightness fading 
from her face. Her hand sought her hand- 
kerchief. In two minutes more—Govan got 
up and fled out into the night. He couldn’t 
stand it. He spent the rest of the evening 
in a movie. 

But in his morning’s mail, two days later, 
there was a letter from Mr. Tallman. It 
recited terms, liberal terms. Govan might 
make as small a first payment as he liked, 
take his time thereafter. Mr. Tallman 
would gladly take back a purchase-money 
mortgage at 514 per cent. In short, from 
the terms and the tone of the letter it was 
clear that Irene had done a wonderful job 
on Mr. Tallman. Probably, thought Go- 
van, very probably her eyes had misted and 
her chin quivered when she told the old chap 
how she longed for his house. 

But even so, this didn’t mitigate the cold 
fact that the price of the house was, even as 
Irene had told him, sixty-five thousand. 
Load an incubus like that debt on himself 
at thirty-two, with the upkeep? No, he 
couldn’t. He repeated it—he couldn’t. And 
all the time he felt himself being drawn 
nearer and nearer, to do exactly that, just 
as aman whom a great height dizzies draws, 
fascinated, ever nearer and nearer to the 
edge of a precipice. 

He was so unhappy that he was glad 
when Lassiter called him into his office and 
shouted at him. Lassiter had been watch- 
ing him, as he watched everyone in his em- 
ploy. ‘“‘What’s the matter with you, 
Coursey?”’ bawled Lassiter. “You sick?” 

“No,” said Govan. ‘I’m perfectly well.” 

“Well, something’s the matter with you. 
Your work’s going to pot. You haven’t 
been really on the job for more than a 
month. Anything on your mind?” 

“No,” lied Govan. He wasn’t going to 
let Lassiter know what a poor thing he was 
in his domestic life. Lassiter would make a 
joke of it, laugh it all over town. 

“Then you better get a hump on you. 
You don’t seem to realize that if you lose 
that Barry & Walls contract for us you’re 
going to be shy a big lump of real money the 
first of the year when your bonus comes 
due. I’m saying nothing at all about how 
I'll feel about it, or what a loss it’ll mean to 
the business, or how everybody’ll know we 
fell down on this, and that some whipper- 
snapper slicky fella from out of town got 
our best customer away from us. It’ll be 
nuts for a lot of loafers who like to get a 
knife into any firm that’s successful. And 
it’ll be more than that, by a damsite. It’ll 
start a lot of our other customers to playing 
round with out-of-town printers. I shouldn’t 
think I’d have to point out all this to you, 
but you’ve been acting lately as if you 
weren’t more than half awake. If you’re 
sick go see a doctor, two of ’em if you need 
?em, and send the bill to me. But if you’re 
not sick, for heaven’s sake snap out of it, 
get busy, let’s see something doing in your 
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office. You got to produce gom 
pretty nifty to get that Barry & We 
ness this year, and if you don’t kno 
telling you. And I don’t—want- 
lose—that—business! Get me? 
let’s go!”’ 

Back in his own office Govan reg 
the justice of these rough reproaches 
hadn’t been busy. He’d been so enta; 
in the devilish mesh of this Tallman-} 
affair that he had been going throug’ 
motions of work and little more 
thing that Lassiter had said was try 
he didn’t get the Barry & Walls eo 
he’d be so shy in his bonus that he wo 
be able even to meet his regular 
bills, let alone consider any other 
agance. 

Likewise, his natural pride rehe 
the picture Lassiter had drawn of 
would happen in case the Barry &) 
holiday printing went out of town. 
mustn’t let that happen; no, he must: 
a mighty effort, he must do his very b 
prevent it. J 

All the same—he didn’t have a ; 
idea. Not one. He got out the Ba 
Walls file, he looked at everything th 
had done for them, from his first year 
Lassiter. There was plenty of good st 
it—novelties, fresh twists to dullest 
Govan reflected, somewhat wryly, th 
had been prodigal in those days, that h 
sometimes used two ideas where one y 
have served, and thus saved the oth 
arid spaces like today. Not that he ha 
ticipated any arid spaces! \ 

Hetook out his sheaf of notes and ske 
thumbing it through to see if he 
dig up something. Fumble and 
he would there wasn’t a thing t 
him. It was all dreary and flat, 
unprofitable. 

Then he went over the terms of th 
& Walls competitive offer. The 
leaped at him—it was within th 
He’d have to sweat if he turn 
sort of complete dummy by that ti 
had forgotten; Irene, with that 
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It was more than likel 
lose the Barry & Walls contra 
what effort he made. Oh, why ec 
man work at peace, serene, maste 
self, untroubled by anything so ur 
unfair as Irene’s insistent will? — 
He knew, he felt sickeningly su 
he gave in on this Tallman ho 
loser forever, that she would al 
to command him, that he m 
lesser position and stay in it— 
chafing in silence. This w 
tion of all that had gone bef: 
married life. They had always 
onists—and in five out of e 
flicts she had won. There 
blinking it. Each time she ha 
this silent pressure of her { 
knew perfectly that he. could ‘ta 
tears; that so long as he loved — 
strangely enough he did love 
but to use this weapon of her we 
conquer him. 3 
Ever since this last big contes 
them had begun there had bee 
when he had not dreaded to gi 
left his office and walked all th 
He did not use the car—that 
There was a trolley line that ran 
near, if he was in a hurry. But 
would have liked the distance 
as great. : 
He knew Irene was going to 
directly—about Tallman’s letter 
were halfway through dinner. He 
self in with burglar-like precat 
silence, and started upstairs. __ 
But Irene came running out of t 
room, smiling—eager. 5 
“Oh, Govan—what do you think 
cried. “‘That old Miss Payne, thet 
who lives up on the hill, has asked 
dinner. She called today! She says 
met you, and thinks you ever so nice. 
she wants us for next Thursday. I'd: 
the Barders here, but I called them 
put them off. Why didn’t you tell m 
knew Miss Payne?” . 
“T’ve had other things to think ab 
said Govan. Pa 
“Hurry and wash and come down t 
ner. I’m crazy to talk about it.” 
Miss Annabel Payne had done h 
good turn, Govan perceived. ‘2 
glad to see that understanding SP! 
again. And he knew what super-b 
entrance into one of the most exclusiy 
homes would bring to Irene. 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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assenger Cars 20 minutes with only a wrench. 
‘and Sixes - - $15 For Truck piney oh 
‘and Medium Sixes 20 ac cig rae A us 
Eights and Twelves 30 West of Rocky Mountains prices 
. |= c = > ds slightly higher; in Canada, $22.50, 
for Ford, installed in $30, $45 and $70. 


irs without force feed systems or exposed oil lines, re- 
g auxiliary pump, and special fittings, $5 additional. 


For Motor Boats 
OR can also be installed on practically any type of marine engine 
€ feed lubrication. Priced as above according to size of engine. 
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For engine repairs, especially of lubricated parts, 
are due more to dirty oil than to any other one 


PUROLATOR keeps your engine oil clean as 
your car runs, by a microscopic process of fil- 


There is no way—no care—to keep this damag- 
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Saves. 


It keeps out of the oil the dirt and contamina- 
tion—the grit and sand, the carbon and metal 
powder—that wear away bearing surfaces and 
pistons, piston rings and cylinder walls, long 


before their time. Installation takes not more than two hours—in 


many cases less—and interferes in no way with 
ing mixture from getting info the oil. the engine’s operation. Then your engine will 
be safe from any damage which dirty, contam- 
But there is a positive, automatic, constant proc- inated oil can do. 


LATOR 
PURIFYING SYSTEM 


MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INc. 


for my car 


sales and service 


{ Jama dealer for 
(name of) 
Name 
Address _ 


7¢shOil.All the Time, 
as your Car runs 


LATOR 
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ForAny Motor, 
In any CarJruck*Tractor | 


Ends the Nuisance of Lega 
Crank Case Drawing ai 


Appi “sand Adopted by Leadiny 
aa or Caren ingers "8 


Get PurQiator on Your Motor Now 


Costs Mone 


When you have to pay a big bill 
for engine repairs and replacements, put it 
down for a fact that PUROLATOR would have 
saved most if not all of that expense. 


ess of taking it out of the oil as the oil circu- 
lates, and that is PUROLATOR. 


On any car, truck, bus, or tractor, PUROLATOR 
pays for itself over and over again by the oil it 
saves in lengthening the time between the in- 
convenience and waste of crank-case drainings, 
let alone the damage and the repair expense it 


2600 PUROLATOR 
Sales and Service Stations 
Get PUROLATOR today at the nearest of the 


2600 sales and service stations of the PUROLATOR 
organization throughout the country. 


1801 Fisk Building, Broadway and 57th St., NEW YORK,IN. ¥ 
Send complete information about PUROLATOR. 


I am interested in Purotacr| (make and model) 
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Office Easy Chairs 


PHITADELPHY 


Cast Your Eye 
Over Your 


Office Today 


If you were a stranger visiting this office 
for the first time, what would be your 
first impression? Would the furnishings 
reflect that quiet elegance and dignity 
which we associate with the prosperous 
and successful business enterprise? Or 
would you be oppressed by that flavor 
of penury and slipshod methods which 
seems to hang about the ill-furnished 
or shabby office? 


The difference between those two types 
of offices is more a matter of care and 
thought than of expense. And for the 
past 60 years the Sikes Company has 
given that care and thought to the pro- 
duction of office chairs. 


Today the Sikes Office Easy Chair not only 
represents the last word in comfort, but its 
massive dignity of outline and beauty of finish 
add distinction to any office. 


Let the nearest Sikes dealer (name on request) 
show you Sikes Office Easy Chairs for every use 
from the chief’s sanctum to the reception room 
—in a wide variety of woods, models, finishes 


and prices. 
F 


SIKES COMPANY 


CHAIRMAKERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


FOR GO YEARS 


In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

She was very animated during dinner. 
She cross-examined Govan as to what Miss 
Payne had said to him at the luncheon 
where they had met, and also as to why he 
hadn’t told her, Irene, about it long ago. 

“T didn’t think it was so important,” he 
confessed. 

“Not important! Good heavens, Govan, 
you go through the world with your eyes 
tight shut, I do believe. Miss Payne is the 
last, final word in social affairs here. She’s 
very eccentric and very exclusive, and 
doesn’t mix up at all with new people or 
people who aren’t anybody. Oh, I’d rather 
have her call and invite us to dinner than 
anything I can think of. She was beauti- 
fully dressed—very quiet clothes, but ex- 
quisite. She said some queer things, 
though.” 

“‘What did she say that was queer?”’ 

“Oh, she looked around the room and 
said that she felt you had chosen the pic- 
tures. And she told me I was even prettier 
near to than far away, and that she knew I 
must play an excellent game of bridge. 
Personal things like that I call queer. But 
she was sweet too—it was just a harmless 
eccentricity, I know.” 

‘‘When did you say we’re to go up there 
to dinner?’”’ Govan thus dodged the issue 
of Miss Payne’s queerness. 

“Thursday. I wish I had a new frock. 
I’d like to have something really smart and 
distinguished; everything I’ve got is so 
obvious.” 

““That’s more than the clothes of most 
women are nowadays. They’re at the vanish- 
ing point, I should say. The awful middle- 
aged legs that are exposed! If I’m ever 
President all women with thick ankles must 
have them concealed or they’ll be shot at 
sunrise, and all women with ugly necks will 
be absolutely forbidden décolleté dresses.” 

“Tf I had some silver lace,’’ went on 
Irene, “I could fix my green crépe in a 
lovely new way. I believe I’ll try it. A 
silver camellia on the shoulder, and the 
fullness in front.’ 

Govan felt a respite. 
do,” he urged. 

With Irene absorbed in making over 
clothes she might let up on the house proj- 
ect and he might yet have a chance to 
evolve in comparative peace an idea which 
would be worth while offering to Barry & 
Walls. It was five days until Thursday, 
and in five days he could do much—if 
unworried. 

He found that this‘was not to be. The 
Tallman letter must be answered. And no 
sooner was that done, in what he hoped was 
a grateful but conclusive negative, than he 
began to receive telephone messages and 
calls from various real-estate men who 
urged him to permit them to list his own 
house for sale. One and all said they had 
heard he wanted to dispose of his property, 
but how, none of them disclosed. He knew 
Irene had sent them, knew it as well as if 
they had worn placards advertising it. One 
man even brought him a good offer. His 
denials that he intended to sell were greeted 
as legitimate efforts to boost the price. 

He had to move warily. He couldn’t 
blurt out the truth that his wife was deter- 
mined to force him to sell, and to buy a 
place he couldn’t afford—though at times 
he was tempted to this frankness. But the 
upshot of the matter was that when Thurs- 
day came he had made several dozen efforts 
to shape up some sort of new material for 
Barry & Walls, and everything he had done 
was bad. He avoided seeing Lassiter, but 
he knew he was waiting impatiently, and 
that added to his unease. The five days he 
had hoped would bring him peaceful con- 
centration were the most unhappily chaotic 
he had yet experienced. He had reached 
the state of mind when he wondered if it 
was not the wisest thing to do to give in to 
everything, hang the millstone of the Tall- 
man place around his neck, and settle him- 
self resignedly to a life of drudgery. At 
least he would be spared any more tears or 
subterranean suggestions from Irene—for a 
while. 

It was in the gloomy mood of near- 
surrender that he went with her to Miss 
Payne’s dinner. Irene was an Undine, a 
sea sprite in her renovated green and silver. 
The excitement lent her color and anima- 
tion, deepened the blue in her eyes, curved 
her smile into something a little more 
seraphic. She drooped a bit when, as they 
drove toward the hill, they passed the 
house of her desire, and leaned forward to 
look at its dark outline wistfully, but 
Govan pretended not to see, though he 
wanted to growl and gnash his teeth. 


“By all means, 
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He entered the long drawing-room, con- 
fused and miserable. Even Miss Payne’s 
friendliness did not lift him, and he let the 
necessary introductions sweep mumblingly 
past him, though he was aware that the 
other guests were those whom Irene would 
all but have laid down her life to know. 
She was radiant. Govan felt a little sorry 
for her—that this should mean so much. 
He withdrew into a corner by the fire and 
watched her triumphant ecstasy for the few 
minutes that passed before dinner was an- 
nounced. The lady assigned. to him, a 
stately hill matron, had to force herself on 
him to gain his escort to the dining room. 

Once there, he found that he was on the 
left of his hostess. The stately matron 
turned her attention to the man at the 
other side, an old friend. And Miss Payne 
turned to ‘him. 

“What is the matter?”’ she demanded. 
“You’ve lost pounds and gained gloom 
since I saw you. I don’t like it.” 

“T like it even less,’’ said Govan. 

““What are you doing about it?”’ 

“‘Nothing—there’s nothing to do.” 

Miss Payne leaned toward him. ‘‘ You’re 
a perfect idiot! There’s always something 
to do. You young people hypnotize your- 
selves, I believe. You can’t see yourselves 
as free agents in a world filled with every 
chance to do as you like, so long as you 
don’t slambang into the laws and conven- 
tions. Of course I’m talking in the dark. 
You may have gambled away the pennies 
in your child’s bank, or you may be in love 
with some other woman than your wife, in 
which case you have a perfect right to look 
gloomy. There, forgive my joke—it was 


bad taste. I know that it’s not either of 
those follies.” 
“No, it isn’t. It’s something much 


harder to—to—handle. What a gorgeous 
still-life that is over the mantel. Carlsen, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes—but don’t change the subject. 
People interest me more than pictures, 
though you’re almost the only person here 
except myself who knows a Carlsen from a 
chromo. What is the matter with you? 
What has happened? Can you tell me? 
I’m asking both as an inquisitive old woman 
and as a friend. I like you.” 

“Oh, I can tell you in effect. I find my- 
self constantly doing things I do not like, or 
want to do, and shaping my life toward 
material ends that do not interest me. I 
do not know how to stop.” 

“T never heard anything so ridiculous. 
Don’t know how to stop. There’s only one 
way. Stop.” 

“T suppose,”’ said Govan with bitterness, 
“that I’m the victim of that self-hypnosis 
you find so plentiful among the young. I 
cannot stop. I’m not strong enough.” 

“‘Oh, yes, you are. But perhaps your 
release hasn’t come yet. You see, I believe 
that all of us who are in your case—and I’ve 
been there, I assure you—have a moment, 
an opportunity, a realization that forever 
frees us, if we will only recognize it. It’s 
a sort of test, sometimes a very hard one. 
If we come through, we win ourselves, our 
entity, our integrity, and can hold it 
against anything. If we fail—thumbs 
down—we’re gone. Maybe your test hasn’t 
come yet.” 

“Tt’s a fine theory. I think my test has 
come, and I’ve failed. So it’s thumbs down 
for me.” 

“Don’t be too sure. We deceive our- 
selves so. We think we must do thus-and- 
thus, while all the time we wouldn’t need 
to at all if we didn’t think we must. I 
know. I had my big test and you needn’t 
prick up your ears, for I won’t tell you what 
it was. Anyway, I was released. And as 
you see, I became a perfectly happy, nosey 
old maid, doing exactly as I like, saying 
what I please, having a wonderful time.” 

““My envious felicitations, Miss Payne.”’ 

“‘Go thou and do likewise, you imperti- 
nent young man; remembering my words 
of wisdom. And now I must talk to the 
man at my right—he’s been reproaching 
me silently for five minutes. And you’d 
better make yourself agreeable to Mrs. 
Cardayne. Ask her about her collection of 
old bottles, and she’ll love you.” 

It had been a relief to tell Miss Payne, 
even indirectly, of the burden of indecision 
and conflict he was carrying. Quite natu- 
rally he turned to Mrs. Cardayne, quite 
easily he began, ‘‘I hear you have a wonder- 
ful collection of old bottles,’ and almost 
cheerfully listened to the monologue on 
Stiegel, Wistar, Kensington and Dyott- 
ville, and so on, which she instantly began, 
as if his question had touched a spring re- 
leasing some inner graphophone record. 
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After dinner there was m 
drawing-room, bridge in the library 
was drafted for the latter, but @ 
fused. The woman who played the) 
gaunt Scandinavian type, gave her 
sorbedly to Grieg, and Govan Cou: 
down in the shadows and listen 
sharp pleasure. At half past ten 
began going home, the non-card. 
first. At eleven the last rubber w 
Irene made charmed farewells, and 
lowed her. He had not had anoth 
with his hostess, but she gave him. 
ingful look, understanding, but ir 
questioning, as if she bade him » 
himself too seriously. ; 

Irene chattered all the way home 
a perfect dinner, what a gorgeou: 
what delightful people—the whole 
crowd, or the cream of it! Whatas 
hostess was Miss Payne! How bez 
she managed everything! How k 
cordial everyone had been—she y 
she had made a real impression in m 
one direction! She wouldn’t be sur 
this was the beginning of their rea 
in Mancaster City! She adored 
every bit! 

Then, after a thoughtful silen 
means that we simply must have t 
man place if we’re to be anybody at 
this set, Govan. I suppose even - 
see that now.” 

Oh, he had felt it coming. But] 
his protest. ‘‘I don’t see it at all. 
met these people without the ‘ 
place, and if they liked us it was 
selves alone, and personally I can’t 
one of them caring a snap how ory 
live, if they do like us. And if the 
sort of people who judge by pos 
alone—why, then they’d better 
right off quick, for they’re not wort 


“You don’t think of me and my 
at all, Govan,” said Irene gently. 
tainly have too much pride and sel 
to go among people like these as : 
poor relation or hanger-on. I wi 
them into our horrible little house : 
them a three-course dinner that I’y 
cook most of myself. If I can’t beo 
ity with them I’ll have to give t 
that’s all.’ The little soft break in! 
that he feared, had come with the la 
In a moment the everlasting hand 
would be in evidence. 

Govan felt hopelessness close ¢ 
him again. He took the easy ref 
temporized. ‘‘We don’t have to d 
night anyway,” he said with si 
cheerfulness. 

“We'll have to decide pretty soc 
Irene, still a little quavery. “ 
many people are after that house. 

“I wish to the Lord one of thet 
get it,’” murmured Govan. 

“What did you say, dear?” — 

“Nothing.” 

The domestic colloquy being 01 
went to bed. Govan lay awake, t 
It was all nouse. He might just as 
in, write to Tallman and ask to re 
his decision, get at the real-estate 
had made him the offer, sell his two 
Bonds and prepare to spend the re 
life a serf to the God of Thing 
Payne’s moment-of-release theory} 
joke, a whimsey of someone who hi 
been in any such trap as this. 
Irene—she had so many fine qua 
much that was dear and good and 
If only he could defeat her, mak 
his way this once, she might come! 
his point of view. Oh, gradually, 0 
but after a while —— But he 
defeat tears. She had him there 
couldn’t he steel himself against h 
Why did they always get him, ma 
in spite of himself? 

He reverted to more practical « 
ations. If he was going to buy the 
place he must wring every cent pos 
of his work, and that meant that he 
lose the Barry & Walls contract. - 
have it. That was the first, mostim 
need. He tried to summon his imag 
and when he slept, at last, his drea 
haunted by a medley of types an 
cutouts, folders, stipples, Ben 
cesses and offset—while two d 
carried on a battle with shields a 
paper and daggers of sixty-poin 
as they stabbed each other the 
blood, nor ink, but round blu 
fearsome flood of them! a 

In the morning he woke with tl 
taste of capitulation on his li 
ready to tell Irene that she hac 

(Continued on Page 
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_ _ Finda way to distribute it at 
lower cost and you can build 
more of service into it. Nothing 
could possibly be simpler 
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It Succeeded~~of course 


Business, with all its boasted efficiency, is often billion dollar distribution of hardware, at very low cost. 
mystified by a success which seems miraculous even 
though it is based on the simplest fundamentals of 
sound economics. 
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Their farsighted policy was, not to undersell, but 
to overserve. 
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perfect color 


cAll the beauty of bright, 
clear, lustrous color comes 
back to faded shoes that 
have been touched with 
CDyanshine.. 


The same application by 
which you shine them re- 
stores the beauty of their 
color. Each succeeding appli- 
cation protects them against 
fading again. 


Scuffs disappear. Oils pre- 
serve the leather and keep 
it soft and glove-like. 


There are more than fif- 
ty shines in every fifty cent 
bottle — more than fifty ap- 
plications to protect and pre- 
serve the beauty of your 
fa@twear. 


Available in the colors listed 
below and in white canvas 
and white kid. Ten popular 
colors for suedes “O “O 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHIN 


TRADE MARK peg, US:PAT OFF 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Send for This — 


Dyanshine’s famous “Dry 

Dauber Demonstrator.”’ Dem- 

onstrate on your own shoes 

how quickly-color is reftored, 

scuffs concealed and shoes 

a NSH shined. 4c in stamps for 
~ packing and postage. 
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“Barton MANuFAcTuRING Co. 
WACO, TEXAS 


Please send me a “Dry Dauber Demonstrator”. 


I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the quality of a 
DYANSHINE shine. 4c in stamps enclosed. F 


Send me the color checked below: 
Datack Daxdww 
Mi? en ee ee 
STREET. 
CITY. 


STATE 
Copyright 1925—Barton Mfg. Co, 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

the chance that breakfast was late and 
Govan Junior unwontedly fractious pre- 
vented him from doing it before he left for 
the office. As it was, he had no opportu- 
nity to say a word. However, he knew he 
would tell her that night. Again he damned 
himself for a fool, but he didn’t see any way 
out of it. 

On the way downtown it occurred to him 
that he’d better go round and see Jordan, 
at Barry & Walls’, and make soundings for 
an extension of the time limit. He could 
say that he had something particularly 
splendid and didn’t want to spoil it by 
showing it in anything less than perfection. 
That would get him another week maybe. 
And he’d need it if he was to make good. 
Lassiter was waiting for him as he came 
. ‘How’s everything?’’ he demanded. 
“All right,’’ said Govan, going straight 
past. 

Lassiter took a following step, but recon- 
sidered. One bawling-out often brought re- 
sults, but two were not so good, in Lassiter’s 
opinion. He’d have Govan on the carpet 
seriously if he really fell down on this Barry 
& Walls thing, but it was only fair to wait 
and see. Lassiter was always fair, in a hard 
way. 

Govan went at the work on his desk with 
impatient energy. He found himself being 
very meticulous as to details which he usu- 
ally left to his subordinate, and he knew 
that this was so to fill the time that he could 
put off writing Tallman until tomorrow. 
Then it occurred to him that there was no 
use writing until he had told Irene, and 
after that he was able to concentrate more 
easily. The day wore away as usual, and at 
four o’clock he was ready to go. Now he 
stopped at Lassiter’s door. 

“I’m going to drop over to see Jordan,” 
he said, and went on, pursued by Lassiter’s 
relieved boisterous ‘‘Attaboy!”’ 

Jordan greeted him cordially. “‘Just the 
man I wanted to see—I was going to phone 
you to come over first thing tomorrow 
morning. Say, Coursey, I’m in a mess.”’ 

“So am I,”’ said Govan. ‘Go on, let’s 
hear yours.” 

Jordan addressed his secretary. ‘“‘ You 
run along, Miss Duval, and shut the door 
behind you, and don’t let anybody in here. 
I’m in conference.” 

Miss Duval primly retreated. ‘‘Now, 
Coursey, listen. Say—you didn’t bring 
your dummies with you, did you? No! I’m 
glad of it. The fact is, this competition 
isn’t going to be any sort of a competition 
at all unless you and I can get together. 
Young Walls has made up his mind about 
who’s going to get the work. The Resolute 
Press sent a smart lad down here last week 
with a set of dummies that look like an art 
exhibition, and young Walls is sold for fair. 
He ate it up. See here.” 

He opened a case and took from it a big 
portfolio, opened it and put it in Govan’s 
hands. ‘‘Did you ever see prettier stuff? 
Swell, hey? Mighty swell. Looks like a 
million dollars.” 

Govan’s heart gave a leap, and for a mo- 
ment he made as if to push it away. Then 
his practiced eyes involuntarily took in ev- 
ery detail. ‘‘But, Jordan—that’ll take five 
printings—and look at the gold, man! 
Why, that’ll fairly eat money.” 

“Exactly. It’ll eat money. And that 
pig-headed kid’s determined that the cost 
shan’t make any difference. I’ve talked to 
him till I’m blue in the face, showing him 
where the line comes between necessary ex- 
pense and unnecessary, but you can’t talk 
sense into him. Look at the letter of esti- 
mate—look at that, will you? Why, if we 
give that fellow the contract it’ll make a 
clear one per cent difference on our net this 
year. I got an interest in this business 
and I’m not going to lose that one per cent 
without a struggle, believe me.” 

Govan had been staring at the dummies 
in the portfolio. Now he closed it hastily. 

“T must have been crazy to look at this 
stuff, Jordan. I never did such a thing be- 
fore in all my life. Take it away. This 
isn’t fair. I’m going to enter my own stuff 
in the competition, you know.” 

“You keep right on looking. Maybe 
what I’ve doped out isn’t fair and ethical, 
but there’s times when ethics are better 
forgot than remembered too hard. You 
listen to me—I’m talking business, not 
competitions, which are fool things at best. 
I want you to take that portfolio home with 
you, go through every bit of it, and work it 
over into a form of your own. Take the 
idea, change it enough so’s it won’t be ob- 
vious copying, plan it for three colors, and 
come back to me with it, and an estimate 
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that’s right. You’ve done our work for too 
long not to know what we ought to have. 
Then I’ll take it and talk turkey to young 
Walls.” 

“But, Jordan ——” 

“‘Never mind whether it’s right or not. 
I want you to save Barry & Walls from a 
big fool expense. Oh, cripes, Govan, that’s 
the main thing. If you came in here to- 
morrow with your own dummies and ideas, 
which it’s dollars to doughnuts won’t be 
along the same lines, you’d find the cards 
stacked up against you. Young Walls 
is bent on having this stuff and this stuff 
only, and he’s got the old man over half 
persuaded. But—I know the old man well 
enough to be perfectly sure that if I can 
show him the same stuff at the right price, 
even if it’s without some of the fancy trim- 
mings, I can swing him all right. Merciful 
jew’s-harps, why should I lose my rightful 
profit because of the notion this young 
dumb-bell’s got that he’s a swell picker 
when it comes to printing? Not me! Be- 
sides, I got a local pride in having our 
printing done here in Mancaster City. I 
don’t want to see our money going out of 
town. Look at it that way, if you want to. 
And look at it from your slant. You'll 
catch hell from Tom Lassiter if you don’t 
get this business.” 

“Yes, I know that.”’ 

“Well, then. Now you know me, Govan. 
I’m not for dirty work. But this isn’t a 
decent, honest-to-goodness competition, 
with everything fair and square, and every- 
body with the same chance. It’s that 
conceited little snotty Sam Walls’ own 
personal and private show. If he gets away 
with this there’s no telling what he’ll go 
after next. You see what I mean?” 

“Yes, I see. All the same, this is another 
man’s work. If I take it and—I don’t like 
it, Jordan.” 

“Maybe you think I like it. Maybe you 
think it’s pleasant for me to have Sam 
Walls yap-yapping around this business as 
if he owned it, and having to watch him 
every minute for fear he’ll pull a boner. 
Maybe you think I enjoy hearing him 
spring his peanut ideas as if he was old Mr. 
Napoleon himself. What I’ve been through 
since that boy got out of college! No wonder 
my hair’s getting gray. It feels snow-white. 
Most of his bright thoughts I can sidetrack 
by getting him to write them out. Then I 
file’em away, and forget ’em. Orelse I man- 
age to divert him onto some real work, 
though he’s not capable of much beyond 
licking stamps. But this time he’s got away 
from me. You listen to what I say, Govan. 
This is self-preservation, for you and me 
too. Now don’t argue with me, for I’m in 
no state to listen. You put that portfolio 
under your arm, and get out of here and be 
back in the next two-three days with what 
I want. I’ll do the rest, I guarantee it.” 

Govan found himself fairly pushed out of 
the door with the portfolio. He walked 
slowly down the street, his mind in a curious 
turmoil. He recognized fully the danger. 
If he didn’t do Jordan’s bidding he’d lose 
the Barry & Walls business, and with it a 
substantial amount of money for himself. 
Likewise, he would get a fearful hiding from 
Thomas Lassiter and maybe lose his job— 
yes, even that, if Lassiter discovered that 
he’d had the chance of winning it and 
turned it down, even though that chance 
meant deliberately stealing another man’s 
work. 

As for what Irene would say when he told 
her that not only had the Tallman house 
gone glimmering but he wouldn’t be able 
to meet their year’s expenses unless he sold 
those two measly Liberty Bonds, well—in- 
stead of a rain of tears, there’d be a deluge. 
He’d live in a mighty damp and unhealth- 
ful climate for a good many months. A 
loathsome prospect. 

And this would be such an easy thing to 
do, such a quick sure way out. He had 
seen, even in his casual forced inspection, 
how very, very simple a task it would be to 
change this interloper’s stuff over to the 
usual Barry & Walls style, and yet keep its 
unique quality. It wouldn’t take him more 
than three or four hours of work to revamp 
the text, and, with some rough sketches— 
a cinch! 

Then something plain and ugly and hard 
tore through his arguments. If he did this 
thing he’d be a thief, a dirty, low, mean 
thief. He’d never be able to think of him- 
self as a decent man again. He’d never be 
able to feel clean again—he wouldn’t be 
clean—he’d be a thief. Suddenly he turned 
round—he ran—he ran as fast as he could, 
retracing his steps, panting hard, knocking 
into people, careless of everything but that 
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he must get this thing out of his a 
of his conscience, out of his soul. 
Jordan had gone. “Left just a e¢ 
minutes after you did, Mr. Coursey, 
ported Miss Duval. ‘ 
‘‘Will you please tell him in the mo; 
then, that I brought this back and. 
that I’ll be in to see him very soon— 
the matter we talked of tonight?” 

Miss Duval took the portfolio and 
a shorthand note of the message. Wit 
actual giving up of his burden a y 
rolled off Govan Coursey, and a swif 
unexpected exaltation came upon 
Why, it was true—what Miss Payn 
said! He needn’t do anything he , 
want to! All he had to do was—not 
it! He was free—it was his moment! 
the taking back of that portfolio, a 
denial of that temptation, he had we 
release—his release from himself. _ 

He walked home in a strange uplifte 
In spite of Jordan, in spite of Lassiter, ir 
of his need of money, the Tallman 
Irene—he had kept faith with himsel 

For the first time in weeks he wen 
his own home without apprehension. 
was the final test, and he must not | 
He found Irene in the living room, w 
for him. by 

“T was beginning to worry, you wi 
late,’”’ she said. ™ 

“I’m afraid I’ll be late for a week o 
he answered. “I’ve got a whale of aj 
hand, to get out something new and 
lutely different for one of our custc 
And, Irene—you’ll have to give up al 
of the Tallman house. I mean it. I 
yond us. I can’t swing it. I won’ 
You’re suffering, my dear, from a b: 
tack of a disease very prevalent am 
women—namely, the gimmes. | 
have to get over it if we’re going to 
any sort of life together. For, beliey 
I’m through with catering to it.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes an 
and shocked and hurt. Hesaw the fa 
mist stealing over their blueness. Fi 
first time he discovered that he didn’t 
it a bit. No, not a bit. 

‘And you needn’t ery. It won’t ha 
least effect. If you do, I’ll just go out 
I can’t see you—maybe hunt up 
woman who doesn’t ery, to console mé 
going to readjust our domestic life « 
basis of equal rights for husbands, anc 
and pathos simply don’t belong. 
sport, Irene—give mea chance. I’my 
to go fifty-fifty on the things each 
wants, but no more.” He was smilir 
most laughing, quite cool and caln 
absolutely masterful. He sat dow 
the sofa and put his arms arounc 
““Wouldn’t you rather be a working p: 
in our concern than a little weepin 
low?” he said. “‘You’ve got the st 
you—but I’ve spoiled you. Well, it’s 
no more, Mrs. Coursey. This is the 
laration of Independence, Magna C 
Bill of Rights, Statement of Oppresse 
tions, and all the rest of it. The little 
in the voice, the pearly tear, the sob 
so forth, are all very well for an exp 
little gimme, but they’re out of place 
real woman. There, give me a kiss, 
I’ll rush upstairs and wash and bru 
ambrosial curls, and we'll have d 
And after dinner I’m going to sit dow 
read—and if anyone’s coming to 
bridge, telephone ’em it’s off, while I’ 
stairs, for 1 won’t play bridge or dc 
thing, ever again, that I don’t want | 

He tipped up Irene’s chin, kissed h 
ingly. Then he got up and delibe 
started for the stairs. Once in the hi 
stole a glance back at her. What wou 
do? How would she take it? Iren 
slowly but certainly drying her eyes. 

He went upstairs, whistling. He'd 
it. He’d turned the trick. That old 
Payne was a wizard, a true wizard. 
knew. And he’d show Jordan, and La 
and all the rest of ’em. He’d go do 
his office tomorrow and lock his doc 
turn out the smartest piece of copy th 
ever come out of the Lassiter Press. 
Barry & Walls would grab it and bet 
to death with it. And it wouldn’t I 
single snitch of that portfolio’s conte 
it anywhere. He came downstairs 
whistling. “What is that tune?” he 
Irene. “It’s been ringing in my head: 
way home.” Y 

Irene looked at him oddly. “I 
Ain’t a-Gonna Rain No Mo’,” she 82 

He could not help it, he burst out 
roar of laughter. After a moment of 
gle and biting her lips, Irene Join' 
Giggling like children, their peace cem 
by their mirth, they went out tod 
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ster than Air Mail! 
E Transcontinental Air Mail leaves 
€w York at 10 A. M. Eastern time 
aches San Francisco the following 
t€5:45 P. M. Pacific time. Time 34 
45 minutes. Distance by air 2,722 
. Average speed 78.33 miles an hour. 
Is the fastest mail schedule in the 
\—and the Chandler’s average speed 
16.96 miles per hour! 

HANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., CLEVELAND 


Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
~ Cable Address, ““Chanmotor” 
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(An actual unretouched photograph made during the record run.) 


S §6The Fastest 1000 Miles 
in Automobile History! 


ock Chandler Makes Distance in 689 Minutes, Aver- 
ung 86.96 Miles per Hour—a New World’s Record 


©), February 4th, at Culver City, Cal., a stock Chandler sped 
1000 miles in the elapsed time of 689 minutes, 54 sec. 


According to all available records, this stands as the fast- 
est thousand miles ever made by any automobile — including 
racing cars. 


From start to finish, there were no tire changes nor me- 
chanical adjustments, the only stops being for fuel and oil 
replenishments. 


At the end of its heroic exhibition, the car was turned 
over to Harry Miller, the noted racing car builder. He has 
certified it as being a stock model in every respect except for 
its higher gear ratio. 


This electrifying feat — unequalled in all automobile his- 
tory—represents the culmination of Chandler’s notable series 
of performance victories. Built to master a mountain, the 
Pikes Peak Motor has now shown itself a master in every 
phase of performance. 


You may never subject your Chandler to the gruelling, 
searching, heart-breaking test of answering the wide open 
throttle from dawn to dusk at such a speed. 


But any car that can survive such a terrific test must be 
a marvel of engineering and construction—must carry an 
assurance of long life and low maintenance costs along with 
its dominant performance! 
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“As you 
would like it done 
for you” 


The finest thought you can 
carry with you, after a great 
sorrow, is that you fulfilled 
your trust to a dear one just 
as you would like it done for 
you. 


In providing protection for 
the remains only the utmost 
of protection is worth while. 
Only positive and permanent 
protection can comfort the 
heart. 


It seems a big thing to do. 
Certainly, it is an important 
thing. Yet, itissimple. Merely 
to insist on the Clark Grave 
Vault, to refuse substitutes or 
vaults of inferior quality, in- 
sures the utmost of burial pro- 
tection. 

Never yet hasa Clark Vault 
failed. Never shall a Clark 
Vault fail, because into every 
one is built Clark uncompro- 
mising quality. 


Being made of metal, this 
vault is not porous. Keystone 
copper-steel isused for greatest 
rust resistance. 

Leading funeral directors 
gladly furnish the Clark 
Vault, and give with it a fifty- 
year guaranty. 


_ Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


<2ZF~"_— GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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RUSTY 


That gets a chuckle out of him, and he 
indulges in another when he suggests that 
maybe he ought to sneak into the house in 
his stockin’ feet, so’s not to wake anybody 
up. We don’t either of us realize how good 
the joke is until we drive in and find Ridge 
Hall as well lighted as the front of a movie 
palace. 

“Ah!” says he. “Isabel must be giving 
aparty. Bring that kit bag of mine, Rusty, 
and we will slip in the side door.” 

I thought I knew about what kind of a 
party it would be, and was just figurin’ how 
I could get him upstairs without his seein’ 
too much, when all of a sudden it struck me 
that the place was too still for a reg’lar 
gatherin’ of the bunch. No jazz comin’ 
from the big drawin’-room, no giggles or 
chatter floatin’ out from the corners, not 
even the tinkle of ice in tall glasses. Yet 
there was all them lights turned on and I 
was sure I’d seen two or three cars parked 
outside. Old Whit notices how quiet it is, 
too. 

“The young folks must be holding a 
Quaker meeting,”’ says he. 

“Tt ain’t like ’em,’”’ says I, openin’ the 
side door easy. 

We was kinda tiptoein’ in the main hall 
when we runs across this tableau posed in 
front of a big pier glass. In the center of 
the group and backed up against the mirror 
is Stew Norton, lookin’ sorta slit-eyed and 
sneery, and with a purplish swellin’ under 
his right eye. Standin’ right close to him, 
his fingers bunched and his chin stuck out, 
is Big Ben Gerrish. Behind him is Waldo 
Cutler, whiter faced than ever, but with his 
eyes blazin’, his yellow hair all mussed up, 
and one end of his collar draped over his 
left. ear. Also, in the drawin’-room door 
and almost out of the picture stands Miss 
Isabel, bitin’ her under lip nervous. A hall 
chair that’s been tipped over and a vase 
knocked off a stand and smashed completes 
the setting. 

It don’t take any seventh-son stuff to 
guess that a mix-up is being staged, but 
whether we’ve missed out on the decidin’ 
round or have come just in time for the big- 
punch scene is another question. Hither 
the referee has called for time out or our 
crashin’ in has disturbed the act. Anyhow, 
it looks like a perfectly good muss, and a 
swell-costumed one, at that, with the men 
all in dinner coats and Miss Isabel wearin’ 
one of her dizziest dresses. I was all for 
backin’ off and waitin’ to see who swung on 
who, and kinda hopin’ it might be Big Ben’s 
turn to land one. But I was lookin’ for Mr. 
Spooner to blow a gasket. 

Not him, though. He gives me the stop 
signal and only steps into the hallway a 
couple of feet, gazin’ around curious. “ Par- 
don me,” says he, “‘but I hope I’m not in- 
terrupting anything important?” 

Young Gerrish uncurls his fingers and 
looks around sorta foolish. Stew Norton 
stares at the boss a second and then hunches 
his shoulders. Waldo lets out a little gasp. 
But nobody says a word. 

“‘T gather that there has been a misunder- 
standing of some sort,’’ says Old Whit, 
glancin’ at the busted vase and the over- 
turned chair. 

That don’t start anybody explainin’, 
either. They look from one to another but 
that’s as far as they get. 

“Perhaps I have come at just the wrong 
moment,” goes on Old Whit. “If the affair 
is one that should be finished here and now 
I trust you will say so. Eh? No volunteers. 
Come, Mr. Norton, you seem to be one of 
the sufferers. Any complaint to make?” 

Stew shakes his head. 

Then the boss turns to Big Ben. “Well, 
Gerrish,”’ says he, ‘“‘how about you? Your 
attitude was rather menacing as I arrived. 
Do you consider my intrusion untimely? 
In other words, do you claim the right to 
punch Norton again?” 

“T haven’t hit him—yet,” says Ben. 

“T did, though,’ breaks in Waldo, ex- 
cited. ‘‘I’d give him another, too, if Ger- 
rish would only keep his big paws off me. 
May I, Mr. Spooner? Just one?”’ 

“Shut up, you little simp,”’ says Big Ben, 
pushin’ Waldo back. ‘‘He could break you 
in two. I'll attend to Norton.’’ 

“But it’s my affair,’’ whines Waldo. “I’m 
the one who caught him at it. The slimy 
old rip!” 

“Hm-m!”’ says the boss, fingerin’ his 
chin. ‘‘Sounds rather complicated. But I 
understand, Norton, that you were at- 
tacked because you were doing something 


- head!” says she. 
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to which this young man seriously objected. 
May I ask if he was in any way—er— 
justified?” 

Stew shifts his weight from one foot to 
the other, shoots a quick look over at Isa- 
bel, and stiffens his neck. “It is a matter 
J can’t discuss, sir,”’ says he. 

“Very well,’ says Old Whit. ‘Perhaps 
Waldo will tell me just what he found # 

“T think he’d rather not, sir,” breaks in 
Gerrish. 

“TJ will, I will!’’ shouts Waldo. ‘‘Nor- 
ton’s a rotter and everyone’s going to know 
it. I’ve told Isabel before, and now I guess 
she believes it. Oh, I saw him when he was 
dancing with her, and I suspected what he 
was up to. Then when he led her out here 
I followed. I saw him grab her. He had 
her in his arms, the beast! He—he was 
kissing her! Then I rushed at him. I'll 
kill him for it, too; I swear I will. I— 


He was almost frothin’ at the mouth 
when Isabel glides up to him, takes him by 
the collar and gives him a shake. “‘Sap- 
“How do you knowl 
didn’t like it? And making a scene like 
this! ‘Please, somebody, send him home. 
I wish you’d all go.” ‘ 

-“Tt is getting a bit late,” adds Old Whit. 
“T indorse the suggestion. And if you 
young men have any further differences to 
settle I trust that you can wait until you 
get off the premises, unless you promise to 
be more careful of the shrubbery than you 
have been of the furniture. Rusty, open 
the front door.” 

And it was a sheepish-lookin’ trio that 
files past me, for between what they’d got 
from Isabel and what the boss handed ’em 
most-of their fightin’ blood had got cooled 
down. Old Whit don’t have much to say to 
daughter, either. In fact, he stands lookin’ 
at her so long without makin’ any remark 
that she gets fidgety. 

“Well, why the stern parental stare?” 
she demands. “You don’t think I’m to 
blame for this silly mess, do you?” 

“Oh, yes,” says he, quiet. ‘“‘But I don’t 
see what I am to do about it. I should ad- 
vise, though, that you pick out some fairly 
decent young chap, tell him you’ll marry 
him about the fifteenth of next month, and 
so put all the others out of their misery.” 

Isabel leans ‘against the door draperies 
and smothers a yawn. ‘Old stuff,’ says 
she. ‘‘Sounds like a line from Dolly Mix’s 
column on advice to young lovers. But life 
isn’t quite so simple as that.” 

“Tt needn’t be quite so intricate as you 
make it, Isabel,’’ says he. 

“My dear, antiquated old dad!” she 
comes back at him. “‘What you don’t know 
about such affairs is perfectly amazing. It’s 
been such a long time since they meant any- 
thing to you, yousee. Something you’ve— 
well, outgrown, I suppose.”’ 

That gets a blink out of the old boy. He 
may have guessed just how she had him 
listed, but I expect he hadn’t heard the case 
stated quite so blunt before, and it seems to 
get to him. : 

He lets his chin sag as the full force of her 
idea sinks in. Then, after a second or so, he 
shrugs his shoulders. 

“You may be right, Isabel,”’ says he. 
“And then again you may be somewhat 
mistaken. All right, Rusty. I’ll take the 
bag up.” 

We watched him swing off toward the 
stairs, heard him take ’em firm and easy, 
after which I helps Isabel pick things up 
and turn out the lights. I was scrapin’ up 
the last pieces of the busted vase when she 
gives a hard little laugh. 

“Well, I’ve been fought over, anyway,” 
saysshe. “Just as they doin plays. I sup- 
pose you have seen such acts on the stage, 
Rusty?” 

‘“‘Sure!’’ says I. ‘And on the Coney Is- 
land boats and in Third Avenue dance 
halls.” 

“Oh!” says she, kinda choky. Then she 
changes the subject. ‘‘How did dad hap- 
pen to come home so late?” 

“Banquet,” says I. ‘I thought he’d be 
o in, but he seems to have got a kick out 
Ole ite 

“‘He was rather immense with the boys, 
wasn’t he?’’ she goes on. “Funny old dad! 
I wonder what he meant about my being 
mistaken?” 

“Check!”’ says I. ‘‘He’s a shifty old 
sport. I never can tell where he’s gonna 
break loose next. Is that all? Good night, 
miss.”’ 
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I take it there wasn’t any more 
spilled after the trio left here, for 
mornin’ as I delivered Old Whit at th 
I noticed both Big Ben Gerrish and4 
Cutler on the platform, and on th 
home I saw Stew Norton drivin’ doy 
the 8:25. Also durin’ the next few 
Miss Isabel seems to have sobered a b’ 
midnight parties, and two evenin’s s 
tually stays home alone. Aline te 
she’s studyin’ up her piece for the play 
gonna be in. 

Then here one afternoon she clim} 
the limousine as I’m startin’ to colle 
boss from the 6:10. ‘Course, he’s sur 
to see her. 

“This is so sudden, Isabel,” says | 

“Don’t flatter yourself, old dear, 
she. ‘I’m expecting our dramatic 
I’ve asked her to stay with me for 
days. She’ll probably be in on th 
train. If you don’t care to wait 
can 2 E 

B 


ut Old Whit says he’ll wait. 

“Thanks, dad,’’ says Isabel. ‘ 
you'll not mind having her aroun¢ 
an ex-actress, you know.” 

“Well, what of it?”’ he asks. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ goes on - 
“But she’s probably not just the 
you're used to—smokes, I suppos 
talks rather free. She’s a dear, th 

“And I’m such an old fossil th: 
liable to be shocked, eh?”’ says he. ‘ 
ever, I shall try to stand her.” _ 

Isabel tells him he’s a good old seon 
while he settles back to wait she g 
and exercises up and down the pla 
But it ain’t long before she’s signal 
to come help with a couple of heay 
cases and. a- hatbox the size of a 
packin’ case. What she tows over 
car, though, is a quiet-dressed littl 
all in brown and with brown hair a1 
brown eyes. Nothin’ wild or dashin’ 
her at all, and she’s got one of the 
cooin’ voices that’s soothin’ to lisi 
I couldn’t object, either, to the frien 
tle smile she slips me as I takes theb 
and follows ’em over. 

‘My father, Mrs. Doreen,” says 
sort of casual. 

“Oh, yes!’”’ says the lady, stretch 
arm into the dark limousine whe 
Whit’s cigar glows-in the corner. 
Spooner, isn’t it? So sweet of your 
ter to ‘: ; 

Which was where I snaps on the 
light and gave her a good view. She 
off, starin’, and the next I know she’s 
out a cute little squeal. 

“Why, it’s Whitney !”’ says she. “ 
7?em-up Whit! Isn’t it?” 

“Della!” says he, gaspy. “Della 
or I’m dreaming!”’ 

“A pleasant dream, I hope?” sa 

“Do I have to tell, right out?” h 
““Come in here and whisper in my go 
you scandalous woman.” 

With that he helps the little lady 
side him, leavin’ me and Isabel wi 
mouths open. 

“Why, you—you know each othet 
you?” says Isabel. 

“Well, we ought to. Eh, Della?” 
les Old Whit. 

“Rather,” she agrees. ‘‘We did 
time, anyway.” 

“Let’s see,”’ says he, “it must be 

“Don’t, Whitney!’’ says she, patt 
playful. ‘‘No statistics, please.” 

Well, by that time I’d stowed allt 
gage and had to quit stallin’ arow 
start the motor, so the rest of this1 
chatter I missed out on. Not that] 
of them nosey birds who has to know 
thing that goes on, but a fam’ly shui 
some rights, ain’t he? How you gon 
grade-A service unless you get wisec 
who’s who and why? So before she 
servin’ dinner I has a few words with 

“Keep an ear stretched,” says | 
I’ve sketched out all I’ve heard so fa 
’specially for any more details as tot 
ever havin’ been known as Wake- 
Whit. That part must be a josh.” 

And I will admit that Aline, as th 
fans would say, has good reception. _ 
they thought she and the other maid 
busy changin’ the plates and pass 
broiled chicken and peas and serv 
baked Alaska that they didn’t catch 
the table talk, or maybe they didn 
Anyway, by 8:30 I was makin’ a I 
helpin’ with the silver and glasses, W 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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R-E-S-P-O-N-S-I-V-E-N-E-S-S! A 
touch of your toe to the acceler- 
ator —and this Advanced Six 4-Door 
Coupé is in full flight. 

From standstill it flashes to 60 miles 
per hour in a few swift seconds— 
and does it with magnificent ease 
and smoothness. 


S-E-C-U-R-I-T-Y! Sweeping around 
corners, traveling rapidly over slip- 
pery streets, or going downhill, the 
car is always under the absolute con- 


trol of Nash-design 4-wheel brakes. 


They are the greatest brakes ever 
engineered—fully equalized on all 
four wheels, never affected by cli- 
mate, have fewer points to lubricate 


127-inch Wheelbase 
Five Passengers 


DVANCED SIX 4-DOOR COUPE — $2190 


ASH 


F Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
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than any other mechanical system, 
and exert in application, the final 
measure of positive, perfectly dis- 
tributed pressure. 


T-R-A-V-E-L L-U-X-U-R-Y! With 
its weight poised and balanced with 
scientific accuracy, and cradled by 
special spring construction designed 
by Nash, the 4-Door Coupé gives 
you a new degree of smooth, buoy- 
ant motoring. 


R-E-M-E-M-B-E-R! Doors are wide. 
Upholstery is of choice mohair. 
Fittings of rare good taste. And the 
price, $2190, f.o. b. factory, includes 
the 4-wheel brakes, full balloon 


tires, and 5 disc wheels. 
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The written word cannot describe the 
delights, the complete satisfaction of a 
permanent residence in this mid-South 
metropolis a half-mile higher than your 
accustomed haunts. 


Here is health in the mountains. Here, 
too, is industrial progress with splendid 
investment opportunities. Magnificent 
tourist hotels, whose towering heights are 
dwarfed by surrounding mountain giants. 
Snug inns that put warmth and color into 
the green hillsides. 


A $3,000,000 civic improvement program 
for 1925 includes a new City Hall and 
auditorium seating 5000—new municipal 
golf course—extension of a wonderful 
soft water system, supplied by a munict- 
pally-owned watershed of 20,000 acres— 
$650,000 for additions to the extensive 
system of paved streets—George Pack 
& O. Henry Memorial Libraries— 
$550,000 augmentation of the excellent 
school system—numerous other civic 
developments. 


But Asheville isn’t all—for hundreds of 
miles unspoiled Nature displays her 
charms. Mt. Mitchell, for instance, rears 
its peak 6711 feet over the valleys. Pisgah 
National Forest and Game Preserve. Riv- 
ers. Lakes. Waterfalls. 

Sports at all seasons. Golf at the Ashe- 
ville and Biltmore Forest Country Clubs. 
Two additional courses being constructed. 
Hunting. Tennis. Trapshooting. Water 
Sports. Camping. Bridle trails and con- 
crete motor roads winding deep into the 
mountains. Parks and playgrounds. Mc- 
Cormick Field. Social life with the true 
Southern background. Prominent musical 
events. Midsummer Grand Opera. 


Daily through Pullman service from all 
leading cities via Southern Railway. Fin- 
est of motor roads converge in Asheville. 
For handsome illustrated booklet and in- 
formation, address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Asheville, N. C. 
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the dimples in Aline’s elbows, and gettin’ 
a full report. 


And I finds I’ve made another poor guess 


on Old Whit. There had been a time in his 
/ career when he woke ’em up; 


and on 
Broadway, at that. Seems it was durin’ the 
five or six years that he was a widower and 
before he hooked up with the lady that was 
Isabel’s mother. And accordin’ to what 
Aline doped out he must have been quite a 


| rounder. 


At least, he got fairly well acquainted 
with Miss Della Jarvis when she was doin’ 


/ a song-and-dance specialty with the old 


Weber and Fields bunch. 

“But listen,” I breaks in. ‘“‘How could 
that be? Why, she wouldn’t have been 
more’n ten years old.” 

“Tf she wasn’t,” says Aline, “‘then I ain’t 
been born yet. ’Course, she does make up 
well, and I expect she ain’t got to the point 
where she needs to have her face lifted, but 
my guess is she’s so near forty-five she could 
reach out and touch it.” 

“Miaouw!”’ says I. 

“All right!” says she. ‘‘Play her for a 
chicken, if you like. But I seen what her 
hair looks like down where the henna didn’t 
take hold.”’ 

And there’s no use debatin’ with an ex- 
pert. I had to pass the point. 

“So her and Old Whit was playmates?” 
I goes on. ‘Think of that!” 

“Well, he might have been quite a sheik 
twenty years ago,” says Aline. ‘‘There’s no 
tellin’.”’ 

“‘And the sweeper business was havin’ its 
first boom,” I adds. ‘‘I can feature him as 
a free spender too. How torrid do you 
figure this romance of theirs got?”’ 

“Say, you don’t think they went into 
that, with Miss Isabel right at the table?” 
says Aline. “But from little hints, and 
looks I saw pass, I expect he must have 
been crazy about her. Probably they bust 
up because she wouldn’t quit the stage. 
That’s generally the case.” 

“But when did she get to be Mrs. 
Doreen?”’ I asks. 

“Quite a spell back, I take it,” says 
Aline. ‘‘He was a manager and seems to 
have faded out. She ain’t a reg’lar actress 
now either. Just does this coachin’ act for 
amateurs, and it was only by chance she 
drifted out here. Funny break, eh? Them 
two gettin’ together again after so long. 
Say, I never knew the boss could talk so 
much. Got off some good lines too.” 

“How about Isabel?” says I. 

“Just sat with her eyes bugged,” says 
Aline. ‘‘For once, that young lady got 
handed something herself, I guess.” 

I’ll say she did. For a couple of days 
there she goes around actin’ like she was in 
a trance, and when Old Whit is present she 
can’t seem to keep her eyes off him, studyin’ 
him as if he was some kind of freak. Well, 
you could hardly blame her, seein’ how 
she’d always billed him as kind of a crabby 
old antique that had never shown any signs 
of life since she could remember. And then 
all of a sudden this hectic page is dug out of 
his past. Probably she was tryin’ to screen 
a picture of him flutterin’ around the stage 
door and drinkin’ champagne out of a silver 
slipper. I don’t deny I did a little guessin’ 
along that line myself, but I didn’t get any- 
where. 

As I says to Aline, “I can’t make it seem 
natural. Not for Old Whit.’’ 

“Well, he’s dead enough now, all right,” 
says she, ‘‘even if he is wigglin’ his toes a 
bit.” 

It was only the next day, too, that he 
comes home all barbered up like an auto- 
mobile salesman, wearin’ a sporty new 
English coat, a new hat and a pair of yellow 
gloves. 

“‘Gee, Mr. Spooner!’’ says I as I opens 
the limousine door for him. “First off I 
thought it must be Mr. Junior.” 

“Huh!” says he, eyin’ me flickery. 
“Since you’re making an inventory, what 
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about the bow tie? A bit too giddy; eh, 
Rusty?” 

“Not for you, sir,’’ says I, and we swaps 
grins. 

The next I hear is that he’s begun puttin’ 
on his soup and fish for dinner, and instead 
of shuttin’ himself up in the lib’ry with his 
solitaire game has taken to havin’ coffee in 
the drawin’-room with Isabel and Mrs. 
Doreen. 

“Say,” I tells Aline, “he’s doin’ more’n 
wiggle his toes.” 

“yen so,’”’ says she, ‘‘a hot lot of good 
it’s gonna do him.” 

’Course, I expect there was a good deal of 
his work we missed, for him and the little 
lady was together an hour or so every eve- 
nin’ before she had to go take charge of the 
rehearsal. True, Daughter Isabel was 
there, too, which couldn’t have helped 
much. But I never accused Old Whit of 
bein’ thick in the head. He can make clever 
moves when he wants to. And before long 
he pulls one. 

“Rusty,” says he, ‘‘Mrs. Doreen might 
like to drive down to the station when you 
come for me tonight. Perhaps you’d better 
stop and see.” 

“Yes, sir,” says I, holdin’ back a wink. 

Mrs. Doreen said she would like it very 
much and that she wouldn’t disturb Isabel. 

Uh-huh. I heard the start of it. 

“Well, Whitney,’ says she, “how do you 
find yourself?” 

“T’ve just woke up to the fact, Della,” 
says he, “that I’m rather a lonely old man.” 

“Not really old!” she protests. 

“Thank you, Della,’ says he. “And 
you?” 

“Me?” says she. “Oh, I’m just one of 
those homeless, middle-aged women that no 
one even bothers to be pathetic about. 
They will, though, in a few years.” 

“Della!” I hears him say, and after that 
all I caught was mumbles. Honest, the 
acoustics of some of these closed cars is 
mighty bum. 

Well, the play was pulled off Thursday 
night, down at the Community Club in the 
village, and Aline and me drew two seats in 
the gallery. You know how them amateur 
things go. There was a swell-dressed audi- 
ence, lots of polite applause, heaps of flow- 
ers for everybody, and only one or two 
forgot their lines. But if they call that 
actin’, then the Barrymores have been doin’ 
it all wrong. Miss Isabel, who can glide 
around home as graceful as a tiger at play, 
went through her scenes like she had both 
hips in plaster casts, and what she had to 
say never got beyond the fifth row. Stew 
Norton wasn’t so bad, ’specially when he 
was supposed to be makin’ love to Isabel. 
The others was just as frisky as a row of 
wooden soldiers. But after the show quite 
a bunch came to the house to tell Isabel and 

Mrs. Doreen how good everybody was, and 
when I’d been called in to mix a round of 
my famous Daiquiris they got real enthusi- 
astic. - Stew Norton nor young Waldo 
wasn’t among those present. Gerrish was 
though. Hewalks right up to Old Whit and 
feeds him some guff about what a wonderful 
daughter he has, just as though nothing had 
ever happened. I was pourin’ out divi- 
dends when he did it. 

Old Whit shakes his head, not at me, but 
at Big Ben. “Don’t waste all that on me, 
young man,” says he. “Save some of it for 
Isabel.” 

“That’s a good idea, sir,” says Big Ben, 
and chases right over to where Isabel is 
pretendin’ not to notice that he’s come in. 

The last I saw of ’em they was settled in 
a corner and she was paintin’ a mustache on 
him with her eyebrow pencil. In another 

corner Della Doreen was sittin’ at the 
piano hummin’ over some old songs of 
about the 1905 vintage and Mr. Spooner 
was helpin’ her remember the words.’ He 
was usin’ the touch system, with one hand 
on her shoulder. The old fox! 

Accordin’ to schedule Mrs: Doreen was 
leavin’ the day after the play. But somehow 
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she don’t. Nor the next day. H 
Isabel seem to be chummier than ey¢ 
every night she drives down with 
meet Old Whit. They had a lot to 
each other, them two, but I near st 
my hearin’ tryin’ to catch what it | 
about. 

Then Sunday afternoon they start 
jaunt up around the reservoir anc 
through Scarsdale. Mrs. Doreen 
Isabel to go along, too, and lets on tc 
most sore when she renigs. 

“‘Sorry,”’ says Isabel, “but I we 
enough to promise Ben Gerrish I'd} 
at four. Don’t let dad bore you w 
plans for Spoonerizing the homes 
nation.” 

If that’s why she thought Old WI 
gonna make me drive over all th 
roads of Westchester County that aft 
she’d missed by a mile. For three h 
so a big discussion went on in the } 
the limousine, and while I didn’t get 
it at all, I’m givin’ odds of one hun 
one that the sweeper industry 
touched on. As we gets to the g 
Ridge Hall, along about dusk, ’m 
stop and let’em out. So when Isal 
young Gerrish holds me up on my 
the garage I’ve got an empty car. 

“Why, where’s dad?” she de 


Then, as an afterthought: “An 
Doreen?” 
“They’re walkin’ up _ throug 


grounds,” says I. 

“How absurd!” says Isabel. “Bu 
pose it will keep for a few minut 
Ben?” 

By the sappy grin on his face I de 
was something that wouldn’t go soi 
away. i 

Well, there was the bus to be dus 
and the gas tank to be filled, and I 
wash up and change, so it was nea 
o’clock before I reports at the he 
chow. And I finds Aline almost 
with big news. 

““What do you guess, Rusty?” s 

“Lemme think,” saysI. “‘Oh,y 
Ben Gerrish is stayin’ for supper.” 

“How did you know that?” she 

“Came to me in a dream,” saysI 
his roadster’s still outside.” 

“Anything else, Mr. Wiseheime 
demands. ' 

“Uh-huh!” says I. “‘They’re g 
hooked up between now and sprinj 

“You oughta be playin’ the ponie 
she. ‘‘But that ain’t half. Now wl 
rest?” 

I didn’t have the heart to crab he 
landin’ another wild one. 

“T give up,” says I. ‘Spill it.” 

“The boss!”’ says she, almost br 
“And Mrs. Doreen!” 

“Not honest?”’ says I. 

Aline crosses her throat. “Th 
there now, drinkin’ each other’s h 
prewar champagne,” says she. “‘Al 
?em. And there’ll be a new mistres 
the hall inside of two weeks.” 

“Well, the old pirate!”’ says I. 
certain little party I knows of ws 
me not long ago how he was dead f 
neck down. Him! Why, he’d ma 
of these young hicks who plays th 
for fast workers look like they had] 
nailed to the floor. You didn’t 
hear him breakin’ the news to Is 


you?” 


“No,” says she. ‘But when I 
everybody was shakin’ hands an 
kissed.” , 

“You, too?” I asks. 

“Sap!” says she. ‘’Course I di 
kissed.”’ 

“They overlooked a bet then,’ 
“Ah, pucker ’em up.” ; 

And say, she ain’t such an am 
when I first came. I wouldn’t lik 
why, but she ain’t. 

Editor’s Note—This is the twelfth of 
stories by Mr. Ford. The next will apt 
early issue. ' 
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THE FINEST ESSEX 
EVER BUILT *895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


You Cannot Get Equal Style, Performance and 
Reliability Within Hundreds of Dollars of its Price 


Essex is a totally different type. Its advantages are exclusive 
because patented. It gives results never before attained in any car: 


Low price, without disappointment in looks or reliability. 
Economy without sacrifice of performance. 
Stability and highest roadability without unnecessary weight. 


The riding ease of large, costly cars. The handling ease of a 
bicycle. Utter simplicity in design. 


The lowest maintenance cost, we believe, of any carin the world. 


vw These qualities make it the most wanted ever built. And the price, because of volume, 
~ and largest selling car of its class in the world. is the lowest at which Essex ever sold. 
st It is the finest Essex ever built. It is the smooth- Surely you cannot be satisfied with less than 
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flame and a reduplicated crash drummed 
away in a rolling echo across the sand. 
Coomber swayed; his eyes showed white in 
a face that was still puzzled; he crumpled 
down beside the log, bent double, moaning, 
his hands clasped across his stomach. 

“Got him right.’”’ Dishek spoke care- 
lessly. “‘See him go for that ax?” He pock- 
eted the gun. ‘“‘Brained the two of us if I 
hadn’t got him in the guts. That stops ’em 
every time.” 

Sim discovered that his own gun was 
pressing tight against the flat vest; he 
could hear his voice as if it belonged to 
somebody else: 

“Stan’ right still till I git that gun, 
Dishek.”’ 

He felt for it in the pocket, drew it out. 
Dishek didn’t move, and his hands, as if by 
instinct, were lifted, palms outward, to the 
level of his shoulders. 

““What’s eating you, sap? You saw him 
go after his ax.” 

“Seen aplenty,’”’ said Sim. 
lily wrists together.”’ 

His free hand snapped the old-fashioned 
handcuffs shut about the plump soft arms. 

“Now you he’p me lift him into the 
wagon—no, hold on! First off, you git in 
and throw out them pine knots so’s he e’n 
ride easy. Reckon you c’n use your hands 
good enough f’r that.” 

Coomber stopped moaning. 

‘“‘Nemmine ’at, Mist’ Cole. Clean outen 
fi'wood. Col’ weatheh waitin’ right roun’ 
uh co’neh x 

The voice sounded sleepy as it stopped. 
Cole leaned down and discovered that there 
wasn’t any need of throwing out those pine 
knots, after all. He straightened. 

“‘He’s daid. He’p me lift him in, you.” 

Dishek obeyed. Meeting his glance as 
they hoisted the awkward weight over the 
wheel, Sim thought again of eyes that were 
like blinded windows, of Dan Mackenzie’s 
notion that if a man was a killer his face 
would have this look. 

“Come. on, unlock the bracelets and 
gimme my gat, simp. What’s the big idea?” 

“Hangin’ mostly,” said Sim, ‘without 
you give me a good excuse to save the 
state’s money and make a hole through 
them pretty store clothes. If ever I seen a 
mean col’-blooded killin’ di 

“Get wise—get wise!’’ Dishek gestured 
impatiently with both hands. “‘You saw 
the smoke reach for the ax. Had to plug 
him, didn’t I? Even if I didn’t, it’s none of 
your business. This is Cray County.” 

“Reckon it don’t matter a heap which 
county tries you,” said Sim. “Send you 
down to Raleigh to git executed, anyhow.” 

Dishek made a contemptuous sound be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Why, sucker, I’ll draw down a bonus 
for this trick! Think the main squeeze 
brought me down here to slap these niggers 
on the wrist and tell ’em naughty-naughty, 
the way you tarheel bulls do? Told me to 
treat ’em rough—‘make an example of the 
first one you catch,’ he says. Bump me 
off?’? The voice grated scornfully. ‘Try 
to do it!” 

‘‘Aim to,” said Sim. “Shin up on that 
there seat and sit away from me.” 

He drove the cart back along the ram- 
bling trail between old pine stumps and 
clumped scrub oak, trying not to be influ- 
enced by Dishek’s unconcern, by the cheer- 
ful, tuneless whistle with which, between 
his gold-faced teeth, he beguiled the inter- 
vals between his arguments. It was true 
enough that the case would have to be 
handled over in Cray, where this man was a 
deputy and where his employer could cer- 
tainly pull a lot of wires. There wouldn’t be 
any witness against him except Sim Cole, 
and Sim would have to swear that Eli had 
reached for that ax. Probably the jury 
would turn Dishek loose in the end; but in 
the meantime he’d be in jail and worried, 
no matter how much he might try to bluff 
about it. Sim set his jaws obstinately. He’d 
see that Dishek got that much, anyhow. 

He had begun to dread the ugly business 
of bringing the dead man into the little 
pine-pole cabin by the branch, explaining to 
his woman and kids, when two negroes 
crossed the track a little before the cart. 
Sim hailed them and overbore their fright- 
ened reluctance to undertake that errand. 
He watched them well on the way toward 
the cabin with the wagon before he led his 
prisoner down the fork to the highway 
where Dishek’s car had been left. A thin, 
keening wail came through the scrub from 


“Put them 
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far away and Dishek tilted his head to 
listen. 

““What’s that? Wildcat or something?” 

“Bli’s woman,” said Sim shortly. The 
sound bit into his ears; it would have given 
him that queer, creepy sensation in his 
spine, he thought, even if he didn’t know 
what it meant. ‘“‘Wish’t I dast give her a 
chance to settle up with you right now! 
Save the state a sight of good money, she 
would.” 

Dishek managed to light a cigarette. He 
chuckled as he flicked the burning match 
into the grass, where Sim trod out the puff- 
ing flame that leaped up from it, a new 
anger and contempt rising in him for the 
ignorant folly of the act. A little wind and 
that match would have cost Jonathan Beard 
more than all the firewood that Eli Coomber 
could have cut in a lifetime. He thrust his 
prisoner roughly into the seat and climbed 
past him to the wheel. On the long drive 
into Tyre his confidence steadily lessened, 
and when he stopped before the dingy brick 
jail and saw Dan Mackenzie sitting on the 
plank steps there was a welcome sense of 
relief from responsibility. Mackenzie would 
know how this thing ought to be handled. 
He might be a mossback some ways, 
but 

“‘Reckon we’ll hold him, anyhow,” said 
the sheriff, when he had heard Sim’s charge 
and Dishek’s jaunty explanation. ‘‘ Take 
and lock him up, Sim, while I get Sheriff 
McRimmon on the telephone and see how 
soon e’n he send over after him.” 

His glance moved slowly to Dishek’s con- 
temptuously defiant face, and Sim saw the 
lines tighten at the corners of his mouth; 
but he spoke even more gently than his 
habit: 

“Right obliged to you for doin’ your 
killin’ other side of the line. Reckon you 
better keep on doin’ it over yonder, long as 
you started thataway.” 

He was just turning away from the old- 
fashioned wall telephone in the office when 
Sim found him after locking Dishek in the 
sorriest of the six cells. 

“‘Reckon we’ll be shet of him this eve- 
nin’, Sim. McRimmon wanted we should 
turn him loose and leave him drive over by 
himself. Only for the law, I’d admire to do 
it. Kind of hate to have him in that there 
jail where you and me got to sleep.” 

“‘It was murder, sheriff !’’ Sim’s anger ex- 
ploded. ‘‘Mean, col’-blooded murder. He 
had it all figured out beforehand, same as 


told me so. Aimed to make an example 
outen Eli, he let on, so’s the others 
wouldn’t ——” 


“Reckon he don’t look at it thataway,”’ 
said Mackenzieslowly. ‘‘ Right likely that’s 
how they handle the sheriffin’ business up 
yonder where he was raised, and he ain’t 
smart enough to see ’t things is different 
down here, same as Beard couldn’t see it.”’ 

“He’s smart ’s they make ’em,”’ said 
Sim. ‘‘He knowed what he was up to. 
Didn’t figure you’d go standin’ up f’r him.” 

“T ain’t, Sim. Wasn’t only f’r the law, 
I’d kind of admire to get me a nice rope and 
go hang him before dinner. But he ain’t 
smart, Sim; not the way I look at it, any- 
how. Don’t reckon you’d say I was smart, 
but I ain’t dumb enough to try the sheriffin’ 
business where I don’t know the law nor 
understand the folks. No, sir; it don’t 
matter whether you aim to enfo’ce the law 
or to commit you a murder, if you got good 
sense you'll stay home to doit. Le’s go get 
dinner. Wouldn’t wonder if Beard was over 
here this evenin’ on this here case, and time 
I get through listenin’ at his chat I don’t 
know will I want no supper.” 


qr 


Y NINE o’clock the evening group in 
the hotel office had begun to dwindle. 
Some of the lodgers had yawned themselves 
upstairs to bed, and Dan Mackenzie had 
taken Bruce McKim and his two ungainly 
dogs across the square to share the sleeping 
quarters at the front of the empty jail. 
Ordinarily Sim would have gone along; but 
he didn’t care for McKim or his dogs, and 
tonight he held back, so that the sheriff and 
his other deputy would be asleep before he 
turned in. He protested mildly against the 
significant action of Uncle Jimmy Drew, 
the proprietor, who rather pointedly 
switched off the lights of the front porch 
and the hall and slammed the cover of the 
cigar case with needless emphasis. 
“‘Hadn’t ought to shet up shop so early, 
Uncle Jimmy. Must lose a sight of business 


thataway—heap of folks travels later’n 
this here.” 

Uncle Jimmy yawned. 

“ Ain’t lookin’ f’r no all-night trade,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Aim to git mea decent night’s sleep 
even if I am in the hotel business.” 

His manner, as he wound the cheap 
alarm clock on the desk, displayed so much 
determination that Sim got to his feet and 
the other idlers embarked upon the yawns 
and shuffles preliminary to reluctant de- 
parture. The noise of an approaching car 
drew them to the windows in time to re- 
ceive the brief glare of its lamps as it 
turned into the alley that led back to the 
hotel sheds. Sim recognized that long hood. 

‘Guess that shows!” he cried. “If you’d 
got shet up a minute quicker Beard ’d ’ve 
went right on home ’stead of stayin’ here 
in the best room you got.” 

Uncle Jimmy grunted without enthu- 
siasm. 

“Reckon I e’d make out to stand it if he 
had,” he said gloomily. ‘‘ Best ain’t never 
good enough f’r Beard.” 

“Reckon he’s fetchin’ home a sight of 
money again,’ said one of the loungers. 
“Must ’ve went clean up to Raleigh after 
it. Heard ’t three-four times they wasn’t 
enough cash in the bank over to Rayford to 
suit him. Lish Rannett’s boy ’t works to 
the bank let on ’t Beard ’d come in after ten 
thousand like it was dirt.” 

“Heard tell they’s times when that there 
gamblin’ house over to Summerhills loses 
that much all on one deal,” said another. 

They fell silent as Jonathan Beard came 
in, aggressive and dominant in the big fur 
coat; their eyes watched him attentively, 
but their faces were blank of expression. 

““Got my room for me, Drew?”’ 

He spoke abruptly. Sim noticed that he 
carried a small black-leather bag in his left 
hand as he signed the cheap copy book that 
served Uncle Jimmy for register; and al- 
though the loose sleeve concealed the hand, 
there was a glint of light and a faint clink of 
metal that Sim’s reading enabled him to in- 
terpret. The satchel was chained to Beard’s 
wrist, just as it was done up North, where 
bank messengers carried millions about the 
streets. The precaution, in the sleepy back- 
woods of Hewitt County, amused Cole, 
stirred his contemptuous dislike for Beard, 
an antipathy that had been deepened and 
embittered by Beard’s successful champion- 
ing of Dishek after what, after all these 
months, Sim still considered and declared a 
murder. The deputy yielded to an impulse 
that nudged him to sarcastic speech. 

“Reckon you won’t sleep right good with 
all that there money hitched to your wrist, 
Mr. Beard.”’ He chuckled as Beard whirled 
belligerently from the desk. ‘‘Looks like 
you was scared of bein’ robbed. Uncle 
Jimmy ain’t got no safe in the hotel, but 
the sheriff’d admire to lock that there valise 
in ourn so’s to keep you from frettin’ in 
your sleep.” 

“Been drinking some of your cheap 
moonshine?” Beard snarled. ‘‘ Where’d you 
get the idea that I’d carry money through a 
county where the sheriff can’t even keep 
niggers from stealing anything they want?” 

Sim’s anger rose. 

“‘Reckon I’m sober enough to know what 
everybody in the county knows. Figure 
folks in Hewitt’s so dog-gone simple ’t they 
can’t see when you drive up to Raleigh and 
sleep here in Tyre ’stead of carryin’ that 
there valise over yonder to Summerhills at 
night? Figure we don’t know ’t when you 
only want a mite of cash you go to Rayford 
after it? Made out to keep our nigras from 
robbin’ it off you so far too.” 

Beard controlled his temper with a visible 
effort. He spoke in a fair counterfeit of 
careless amusement: 

“‘Never had any great opinion of you as 
a sheriff’s deputy, Cole, but I didn’t think 
you were such an absolute fool as this. Sup- 
pose I did happen to be carrying some cash, 
it’s a grand, sensible thing for you to ad- 
vertise it, isn’t it, so that it’ll be nice and 
convenient for anybody who’d rather cut a 
throat than work? Some sheriff!” 

He laughed and followed Uncle Jimmy 
toward the stairway. There was a little 
silence before one of the idlers spoke in the 
thin, gentle drawl of the country: 

“Don’t reckon it’d be fittin’ f’r a dep’ty 
to go cuttin’ no throats, Sim, but any time 
you got a notion to git you a stub an’ wear 
this here Beard down you got my lief.” 

The approving nods of the others com- 
forted Cole against a reluctant conviction 


that Beard had been right. It woy 
been better to keep his mouth shy 
that satchel; not that it matte 
course—all the men in the room had 
about it—but it hadn’t been wi 
same. Mackenzie wouldn’t have 
He moved out to the porch, puzz 
vaguely displeased by the discoye 
this reflection seemed to carry an a 
proach for that thoughtless talk, as 
all, even a smart young fellow fro, 
County could afford to pattern hi 
some matters on an old hillbilly in 
Glancing over his shoulder as he 
the square, he frowned at the three 
windows that opened on the rickety 
along the second floor of the hotel, 
showing off, he told himself sourly; 
wasn’t satisfied with paying extra 
biggest room in the hotel, as if he y 
a great man that he needed two dou 
to sleep in; he always insisted on 
the bathroom to himself, besides, 
Cole carried an envious contem 
the dark bedroom at the jail, wher 
threw off his clothes, he was r 
aware of rather more snoring than 
be expected even from Bruce MeKi 
matter was explained, when he { 
with his blanket, by the discovery { 
two dogs had curled themselves on’ 
He woke McKim rather than attem 
removal unaided. The other deput; 
bled sleepily as he pulled the do, 
the cot. 
“Ought to know by now ’t th 
harm in a good-bred dawg.” _ 
Sim lay awake listening to el 
snores, troubled by the accusing me 
that needless scene at the hotel. He 
hardly to have shut his eyes when 
tugged at his shoulder and Bruce 
came unpleasantly across the be 
sleep. 
“Git up, Cole. Sheriff wants yor 
come down to the hotel soon’s you 
Cole saw that the sky was faintly 
ening beyond the eastward wind 
pulled himself wearily out of bed. 
‘“What is it—a fire?” 
“Reckon it’s ’most as bad. Unel 
he come up to git the sheriff. Clain 
body taken an’ busted in Beard’s r 
night an’ robbed a sight of money 0 
Kind of wore him down, too, Unel 


ays. 
Cole fumbled with his clothes. 
almost dressed, regarded him gray 
“Reckon Beard’s haid’s kind of| 
Uncle Jimmy says he claims it wé, 
done it.” | 
“cc Me? ” 
Cole stared helplessly, facing t 
zation that Beard could make a }} 
case of it after last night’s aff’ 
snatched up his coat and stumble 
the door, fastening buttons as hea 
shoe laces whisking about his ari 
frame-up, a put-up job of Beard’ 
even with him for charging Disk 
murder that time last fall! Pret 
he’d been robbed and claim that 
must have had a hand in it! 
He found the front door of the he! 
and led by voices, took the stairs | 


past him, Cole saw Mackenzie a 
beside a disordered bed on which Ei 
propped up on rumpled pillows, { 
stained towel held against his be 
Strips of torn sheets littered the I? 
floor. The black satchel was still! 
to Beard’s left wrist and, as Sim} 
he was displaying the long knife s 
side of it. 
“There he is now!” e ani 
rose and a stubby finger pointe 
“Grab him, Mackenzie! I'll swe) 
charge!” 
Mackenzie’s glance met Cole’ 
and one eyelid drooped, invisib’ 
man on the bed. 
“Reckon Sim’ll stand without # 
he said. ‘‘Don’t act like he was? 


adequate denial of Beard’s chai 
even managed a brief laugh. | 


won’t work. I e’n prove where p 
night.” (Continued on Page 73) 


e you?” Beard’s voice was almost 
1. “I suppose there’s fifteen thou- 
iden somewhere in the room! I 
I broke into my own room and 
myself on the head and tied my- 
in my own sheets, and gagged 
o that my head was about cut off 
rew heard me kicking against the 
came in to —-~” 
don’t know nothing about that, 
} Mackenzie interrupted gently. 
he’s kind of guessin’ in the dark, 
you—hittin’ out at the first haid he 
He turned to Sim. “Somebody 
ure enough, Sim. Man might take 
imself up f’r a joke, maybe, but he 
. go cuttin’ his haid open like 


ance moved back to Beard, who 
he towel that he held against his 
{revealed an ugly discolored swell- 
ed gash, in the midst of the 
strip of scalp. Sim gave over his 
t the sight of it; Beard certainly 
have wounded himself like this to 
spite. 

‘on you better swap them two no- 
aid Mackenzie. “Neither of you 
s here thing. Get to the bottom 
+ you quit guessin’ and go after 


zot all the facts I need right now,” 
rd. ‘This man knew I was carry- 
2y. Told me so when I came in, 
ugh for all the gang of loafers in the 
hear it. Tried to get me to let him 
p in his safe, where he could help 
vithout any risk at all. Nobody 
v1 had a penny on me.” 
ig there, Beard. I knowed it, for 
‘eckon most folks knows why you 
an up to Raleigh, ’stead of dealin’ 
: Rayford bank. Things sort of 
a this here country. It ain’t like 
1 been used to, where a man don’t 
now his neighbors by sight.” 
ght. I expected you’d back him,” 
apped. ‘‘Backed up every nigger 
e my wood; be likely to do as 
your own deputy, especially when 
fifteen thousand in cold cash to 
among his friends. I don’t expect 
from you; but if you think I’m 
let it go at that, you’re kidding 
odeath. I’ll take this case straight 
wernor if I have to; Ill bring in 
detectives that money can hire.” 
on I wouldn’t do that, anyhow,” 
skenzie. Sim would have heeded 
e courtesy of his look and tone 
amily than rage. “No use hirin’ 
sto do a job ’f sheriffin’ out in the 
Wouldn’t wonder could Sim and 
le this here bus’ness so’s to satisfy 
m’t set up to be no great detec- 
twe kind of know the country and 
folks acts.” 
py doctor entered and distracted 
attention as he ministered to the 
ead. Mackenzie beckoned Sim to 
of the bathroom and pointed at 
f the open window. 
dit up from outside on the gall’ry,” 
“You c’n see the mark.” He 
the sash a little. ‘“Reckon them 
led loose without much noise, 
‘'d he says the door was shet, any- 
im’ up the post and went down the 
y. Must ’ve knowed consid’ble 
2 hotel, looks like. Knowed where 
be sleepin’, anyhow, and ’t he’d be 
im this here bathroom.” 
tured toward the road. “Didn’t 
drive through here, neither, not 
ard turned offen the highway. 
mertows up right plain in that 


editated. 

figure it was one of the boys ’t was 
hight when I got to talkin’ with 
wh? Wasn’t only McDow an’ Bill 
Y Neil Barton ——” 

t reckon any of them boys done 
ckenzie shook his head. ‘Don’t 
ettin’ about that there talkin’ you 
1. Ain’t claimin’ it was smart, but 
Whoever done this here robb’ry 
id out nothin’ offen you.” 

ned away. Beard called out fret- 
er the doctor’s hands: 

-aren’t you even going to make a 
etting on the job? Going to hang 
lere while somebody gets away 


ght you figured you knowed who 
Said Mackenzie. ‘“Ain’t no special 
they, if it was Sim?” 


t be somebody else,” 


snapped 
fight be mistaken, mightn’t I? 
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If it was, he’s burning up the road while 
you dawdle around here instead of getting 
the wires busy.” 

“Reckon he ain’t got over two-three 
hours head start on us.”” Mackenzie rubbed 
his chin. ‘‘ Might be more, of course. You 
can’t be sure how long it was ’fore you come 
to and found yourself tied up.” 

“Know I was kicking at the wall all night 
before I could get Drew awake.” 

“Right liable to seem longer ’n it was, 
tied up thataway. It don’t matter, any- 
how. If he was ina car, he’s a long ways off 
by now; and if he was afoot, we e’n ketch 
up with him quick an’ easy. Sim’s goin’ 
after the car right now, while I go hunt f’r 
tracks. Time you get dressed we’ll be 
ready to start, I wouldn’t wonder. Kind of 
admire to have you ride along, if you’re fit 
to travel.” 

He did not wait for an answer. Sim, 
moving across the square to the shed be- 
hind the jail where he kept his car, saw him 
shambling down the road toward Summer- 
hills, little puffs of dust lifting before his 
feet, his head slanted forward so that he 
seemed older and wearier than ever. 

Bruce McKim and his dogs followed Cole 
to the shed. The shabby old fellow always 
irritated Sim; it seemed a reflection on 
himself, as a deputy, that this hill billy 
should have an equal right to badge and 
title just because he had a knack of training 
bloodhounds. Always, too, Sim had re- 
sented the dogs themselves as a token that 
Hewitt County was hopelessly behind the 
times; no modern community would have 
wasted money feeding bloodhounds in these 
days when even a cheap thief wouldn’t 
travel on foot. Now, however, there was a 
dim reassurance in the presence of McKim 
and his young hounds; maybe, if they 
couldn’t do anything else, they could prove 
that it hadn’t been Sim Cole who had 
clambered up that gallery pillar last night. 
He explained the case to McKim almost 
pleasantly, and suggested his idea of prov- 
ing an alibi by means of the dogs. 

“Reckon they’d ought to be a sight more 
use ’n that,’’ said Bruce. ‘If the feller ’t 
done it was afoot, we’d ought to track him 
easy. Scent ’d lay right good last night.” 

They crossed the square in Sim’s car, with 
the two hounds loping along behind, and 
overtook Mackenzie on the edge of the 
town. 

“Nobody turned in the road so far,” he 
announced. ‘‘Reckon we better run out a 
ways further and make sure.” He glanced 
at the dogs. “Right glad you was in town 
with them there dawgs, Bruce. Might 
come in kind of handy on this here case.” 

“Track a man clean to Jericho an’ back 
if you give ’em the scent,” said McKim. 
“Never raised no better-nosed hounds, I 
didn’t.” 

“Reckon we c’n maybe make out to give 
7em a start, too,’’ said Mackenzie. 

Sim took his eye from the road for a 
quick side glance at the lean old face. 
There was a quality in the voice that re- 
minded him of other adventures in Mac- 
kenzie’s company, adventures in which Sim 
had heard that tone without giving it the 
attention he paid it now. Somehow it made 
him imagine some common attribute be- 
tween the great hounds that kept abreast 
of the car and the thin, weathered old man 
beside him, as if Mackenzie had caught a 
scent that he could follow, like the dogs, to 
Jericho and back. 

“Reckon you better turn, Sim. No use 
goin’ no further.’””? Mackenzie touched his 
sleeve. ‘Figure ’t the man we want was 
on foot ’r he’d have druy in closer ’n this.” 

Sim turned skillfully and stepped on the 
gas as he straightened out toward town. 
The hounds kept pace as easily, he thought, 
as on the deliberate outward run. It 
wouldn’t take them long to run down a man 
on foot, even if he had miles of head start 
on them. Cole’s spirits rose; unless the 
thief had found somebody to give him.a lift 
in a car or had reached a railroad in time to 
catch a train, those dogs would get him and 
settle Beard’s story once for all. 

He stopped the car at the hotel steps and 
Mackenzie climbed down on the far side as 
Beard came out on the porch. The pro- 
prietor of Summerhills had regained a meas- 
ure of his importance with his clothes; 
except for his pallor and the hollows under 
his eyes and the red wale where the gag had 
bitten into his cheeks, he was almost himself. 

“Hold on there!” He shouted per- 
emptorily as Mackenzie started across the 
square toward the jail. ‘‘Come back here 
and tell me : 

“Aim to’’— Mackenzie turned—‘‘soon’s 
I saddle me a hoss,” 


Beard made a rasping sound in his throat. 

“A horse? When there’s a car right here 
that can do sixty an hour even on your 
cattle-track roads! What’s the matter? 
Isn’t it legal in this county to go after a 
crook unless you ride a horse?”’ 

Mackenzie did not answer; he shambled 
on across the road and Cole saw him go into 
the jail, instead of keeping straight on to 
the shed where he stabled his horses. 
Beard wagged his head and repeated the 
rasping noise. Cole turned to him. 

“Reckon they e’n chase a man through 
the woods in a car where you was raised,” 
he said. He realized that he had spoken 
almost in Mackenzie’s manner, and its 
effect on Beard inclined him to continue in 
the same mild key. ‘“ Ain’t got our woods 
so civilized down thisaway.” 

Mackenzie rounded the jail and vanished 
in the direction of the sheds; he reappeared 
presently, leading a saddled horse, and 
crossed the square to the waiting group at 
the hotel steps. 

“Aim to give Bruce’s dawgs a chance to 
track this here thief, Beard. Reckon you 
ain’t never seen no bloodhounds work. 
Admire to have you ride along with Sim.” 

Beard stared, broke into a short laugh. 

“Bloodhounds! Those flop-eared mon- 
grels! Say, what do you think I am?” 

“Done heard they use bigger dawgs in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin shows up No’th,”’ said 
Mackenzie. ‘These here ain’t so much to 
look at, but Bruce here e’n tell you they got 
right good bloodhound noses. Here, Bruce, 
leave ’em smell this here mitten.” 

He pulled a glove from his coat pocket. 
As McKim whistled for his dogs Mackenzie 
spoke again to Beard. 

“Of course they ain’t no way to be sure ’t 
whoever lost this here mitten is the one ’t 
got your money, but it’s a chance wuth 
takin’, I reckon. Wouldn’t wonder if the 
man ’t prized up that there window had on 
mittens—wasn’t no finger marks on the 
glass.” He smiled. ‘‘ You’d think ’t anyone 
’t was smart enough to think about finger 
marks ’d be too smart to leave a mitten be- 
hind f’r the dawgs to track him. Reckon, 
maybe, he didn’t figure on them dawgs no 
more ’n you, sir.” 

Bruce McKim held the glove to the eager 
muzzles of the hounds. They sniffed at it 
attentively, manifestly delighted at the pros- 
pect of a hunt, their tails furiously active, 
their whole bodies visibly nerved and alert. 
McKim incited them in a language of his 
own, queer, wordless sounds that seemed 
intelligible to them. They moved in swift, 
short circuits, their noses close to the trod- 
den sand before the porch. One of them 
reared to his hind legs, a forepaw braced 
against the pillar that supported one end of 
the upper gallery. His throat straightened 
and swelled; a mournful, wailing note sent 
a shiver along Cole’s spine. The other dog 
joined him, adding his voice in confirma- 
tion. McKim nodded. 

“Mitten belonged to somebody ’t shinned 
up that there post,” he said. 

Again he addressed the dogs in their 
secret language and, noses to ground, they 
raced down the Summerhills road. He 
called after them and they wheeled about 
as if a cord had checked them; a whistle 
brought them bounding back. 

“Broke pretty good,’ said McKim. 
“Don’t need no leash on them there dawgs. 
Work ’em by voice.’’ 

Mackenzie swung into his saddle. 

“Reckon we better get started. Sim, 
you fetch Bruce and Mr. Beard in the car. 
Reckon we c’n keep to the road a ways, 
anyhow.” 

He cantered. off as McKim’s command 
returned the hounds to their task. Beard 
scrambled into the back seat, Sim started 
his engine and the car gathered speed in 
pursuit. 

Presently one of the hounds paused, 
turned and sped back toward the town; the 
other, after a yelp in which Sim fancied 
there was a quality of rebuke, held.forward 
as before. 

“Two-way trail,” said McKim. “’Poleon 
he knows he’s on the freshest scent, but 
Jerry’s got fooled by the track tow’ds town. 
Looks like the feller walked in an’ back on 
the same side of the road.”’ 

Evidently persuaded of error, Jerry 
whirled again and raced after the leader. 
Still keeping to the weedy grass beside the 
road, the pair ran on, Mackenzie’s un- 
kempt colt almost abreast of them, the car 
only alittlein therear. After perhapsa mile, 
both dogs paused at a break in the low 
tangle of scrub oaks where an overgrown 
wood road joined the highway. After a mo- 
ment the impulsive Jerry gave tongue and 
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dashed into the gap. ’Poleon delayed, seem- 
ingly in doubt. Mackenzie slid down from 
the saddle and as Cole stopped the car 
McKim joined him. Both bent over the 
brown tufts of bunch grass that scantily 
covered the sand. 

“Car went up that there road not a great 
ways back,” said McKim, straightening. 
““Ain’t come back, neither—not here, any- 
how. Way the dawgs acts, I wouldn’t won- 
der if the feller walked out this here road. 
If the scent laid the other way, ’Poleon he’d 
be in yonder sooner ’n Jerry.” 

Mackenzie reflected. 

“Reckon we’ll go see, anyhow.” He 
climbed back to the saddle and Sim turned 
the car neatly into the lane after him. 
Beard grumbled in the back seat. 

“That’s right, give him all the chance 
you can to get away. Go poking up every 
wood road you find fe 

He stopped as the car topped a low rise 
and he saw the little tin runabout that 
stood in the scrub, invisible from the high- 
way only a few rods behind. Jerry, erect on 
his hind legs, sniffed at the door. Behind, 
at the highway, ’Poleon’s deep throat note 
seemed once more to express impatience. 
At McKim’s whistle, however, the older dog 
approached and joined in a perfunctory ex- 
amination of the running board and door. 

“Right funny.’”’ Mackenzie inspected the 
runabout, a line between his white brows. 
“Whose car is it and what’s it hid up this- 
away for? Make anything outen it, 
Bruce?”’ 

McKim scratched his straggling beard. 

“‘Looks like the feller we’re trailin’ was 
into it,” he said. “Druv in here an’ hid it 
an’ then walked up to town. Reckon he 
ain’t be’n back, not the way ’Poleon acts.” 

“Fix it so it won’t run, Sim.” Mac- 
kenzie spoke abruptly. ‘‘Ain’t aimin’ to 
give him no chance to use it till we know a 
sight more about this here case.”’ 

Cole let the gas drain from the tank and 
resumed his place. McKim’s word sent the 
two dogs bounding back as they had come. 
At the main road they paused, and ’Poleon, - 
after a brief reconnoiter in each direction, 
lifted his voice and ran on down the road, 
away from Tyre. 

“Walked spang past it!”’ said McKim, 
with conviction. ‘‘Looks like we was 
trackin’ a crazy man, sure enough! What 
’d he walk for, when he had a ear right 
handy? Looks like he aimed to make it 
easy f’r the dawgs to track him.” 

Sim shook his head. He had learned a 
little of backwoods ways during his stay in 
Hewitt County, and knew that even simple- 
minded people like McKim could make re- 
markably accurate guesses from signs that 
were invisible or meaningless to his eye; 
but his mind had not acquired any knack 
of reasoning from these observations, even 
when they were pointed out to him. Al- 
ways, till now, he had been inclined to grin 
at such out-of-date police methods, even to 
resent them as a reflection on himself; but 
as he frowned at the problem a certain en- 
vious respect woke in him for old Bruce 
McKim, who could not only use his dogs to 
follow an invisible foot track through the 
scrub but could make their behavior tell 
him something about what had been in the 
mind of the man he was following. Perhaps, 
as McKim suggested, whoever had left 
these tracks meant them to lead the dogs on 
a false trail. There were plenty of people in 
Hewitt who knew almost as much about 
hounds as Bruce did; perhaps 

“Look at that there!”’ 

McKim’s touch on his sleeve told Sim to 
check his speed. As the car slowed he saw 
both dogs turn and speed back toward him, 
pass the car, and, fifty yards behind it, turn 
again and hesitate. Then suddenly they 
seemed to find a fresher scent and both 
sped past the car once more and raced on 
ahead. 

“Tryin’ to throw ’em off the scent,” said 
McKim. ‘Doubled back and went ahead 
again. Takes a right good dawg to ontangle 
a mix-up thataway. Look at ’em go! Ain’t 
foolin’ them there noses! Prettiest dawgs 
ever I raised!” 

Twice more in the next mile the dogs re- 
peated themaneuver. Thesecond time they 
had difficulty in picking up the scent, and 
Mackenzie drew his colt close to the car. 

“You c’n quit worryin’ about that there 
money, Beard. Liable to get it back f’r you 
"most any minute now. Wasn’t only f’r 
them dawgs, I’d leave Sim drive ahead 
without waitin’ f’r them to make up their 
minds.”’ 

Beard grunted. 

“No extra charge for wise talk like that, 
is there? I'll just call your bluff. We'll 
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drive on and if we overtake the man that’s 
got my money I’ll listen to a reward propo- 
sition. Go on, Cole, let her out!”’ 

““Reckon you better wait, Sim.’”’ Mac- 
kenzie spoke gently. “Sort of figure we 
might need them there dawgs f’r witnesses, 
you might say. You an’ me couldn’t tell if 
we’d ketched up with the man’t made 
them tracks, but the dawgs’ll know, sure 
enough.’”’ He paused. ‘‘Don’t need to fret 
about that there reward neither. Wouldn’t 
wonder if Sim an’ me’d be right glad to do 
this here job ’f sheriffin’ free.”’ 

“Mystery stuff, eh?’’ Beard chuckled 
harshly. ‘‘ Know all about it, don’t you? 
Regular Sherlock Holmes brain 4 

“Reckon it don’t need much brains to 
figure it out now,”’ said Mackenzie. “‘ Right 
easy to see ’t the man ’t got your money hid 
up his car back yonder and then, when he 
come walkin’ back, couldn’t find where he’d 
left it. Right hard‘to find a wood road in 
the dark, Beard. Reckon it’d bother even 
folks ’t knowed the country a sight better ’n 
this here man we’re after. See that there 


| break in the scrub easy enough with the 


headlights shinin’ on it, but it’d need right 
good eyesight to find it when they was out. 


| Walked right past it, this feller did; been 


huntin’ f’r it ’most all night—walkin’ back 
and goin’ ahead again every little ways and 
gettin’ farther off all the time. Wouldn’t 
wonder if he was a-runnin’ by now; must 
worry him, knowin’ ’t somebody’s liable to 


| find that there car any minute an’ trace him 


by it, maybe. If it was me, I’d be makin’ 
tracks all I knowed to get home, so’s I 
could claim the car’d been stole, but maybe 
this feller stole it hisself, so he don’t need to 
worry so much. Find out pretty soon 
anyhow.” 

McKim slapped his thigh. 

*Reckon you got the rights of it, sheriff. 
Had me plumb fooled, all that there doublin’ 


| back. Figured he was tryin’ to throw the 


dawegs off.” 

Mackenzie shook his head. 

“‘Ain’t figurin’ on no dawgs, this feller 
ain’t. Made f’r a branch, if he was, so’s he 
could wade a ways. Yonder they go. 
Reckon we'll ketch up, this time. Must ’ve 
be’n walkin’ three-four hours, anyhow, by 
my guess.”’ 

He sent the colt on after the racing dogs. 
They gave tongue now as if they knew they 
were within earshot of their quarry and 


| sought to take the fight out of him before 


they overtook him. Cole wondered whether 
the man they followed was hearing those 
long-drawn-out sounds, whether he was 
afraid, as Sim would have been afraid in his 
place. He was taken by surprise when, 
twisting about a sharp angle in the road, he 
nearly overran Mackenzie, sitting motion- 
less on his colt, his old gun covering a man 
who stood with his back against a tree, the 
two hounds caper- 
ing at his feet. 

sbDishek ta lt 
was Beard who 
spoke, before Cole 
had recognized the 
face. ‘‘ This is bet- 
ter than I thought! 
The whole county 
police force turns 
out to catch a 
crook andthe drag- 
net gathers in the 
only real police- 
man in the state! 
Good work, Mac- 
kenzie! I. didn’t 
think anything 
could make me 
laugh today, but 
you win! This is 
better than the 
movies!”’ 

“‘Reckon you 
could afford to 
laugh f’r fifteen 
thousand dollars, 
Beard?’’ Mac- 
kenzie did not 
move his eyes from 
Dishek. ‘‘ Keep 
them hands right 
where they are, 
Dishek. Sim, see 
can you find any 
money in them 
pockets. Don’t get 
in front of this here 
gun. That’s right— 
figured it’d be on 
him.” 

Sim stared un- 
believingly at the 
thick taped 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
Cowpuncher (to Pardner Caught in Stampede): ‘‘Good Lord, Bill! You'll be 


Squeezed to Death!"’ 
Pardner: “‘Huh! This is Nothin’! I Used to be a New York Subway Rider”’ 


sheaves of bills in his hand as it came away 
from Dishek’s pocket. Mechanically he 
emptied the other, dropping the money 
to take the flat gun from the hip and to 
snap his handcuffs, for the second time, 
about the soft flesh above the neat gloves. 

“Well, I'll be ” Words manifestly 
failed Jonathan Beard. He fingered the 
bills, counted the packets, thrust them into 
the pockets of his great fur coat. ‘‘You 
dirty, double-crossing yellow-belly! I'll 
send you up for this if I spend the rest of 
my life doing it! I’ll ——” 

“Go on and squawk!”’ Dishek regained 
a measure of assurance. ‘‘ You haven’t lost 
a jitney. Squeal your head off.” 

“Better get started back.”” Mackenzie 
spared Beard the need of answer. ‘‘ Reckon 
T’ll go back with you-all and leave Bruce 
bring the colt in with the dawgs. Done 
earned an easy trip home, they have. Right 
obliged to you, Bruce. Come in handy, 
sure enough—right pretty-nosed dawgs. 
Handle pretty too.” 

He touched Dishek’s arm and led him to 
the car, where the prisoner was given the 
seat beside Sim, with Beard and Mackenzie 
behind. Sim turned and stepped happily on 
the gas, waving his hand to Bruce McKim 
already jogging homeward with the hounds. 
He could hear Mackenzie’s voice clearly 
enough. 

“Don’t need to go thankin’ me, Beard. 
Wasn’t aimin’ to do you no favors, Sim an’ 
me wasn’t. Reckon the both of us was 
right pleased to do this here piece of sher- 
iffin’. Kind of hated to turn this here 
Dishek loose last time we had him locked 
up back yonder to the jail.’ 

‘Wish I’d let him stay there,” snapped 
Beard. ‘‘Got to own up that you were 
right. My hat’s off to you for the way you 
handled this job too. Never saw any- 
thing so rd 

““Wasn’t only f’r some pretty luck we 
couldn’t ’ve made out to do it so quick.” 
Mackenzie’s tone caught Sim’s ear; when 
the old man spoke in that key, he knew, it 
was just as well to listen closely. ‘‘ Might 
’ve had to send out after Bruce an’ them 
dawgs if Bruce hadn’t be’n stayin’ over to 
the jail, f’r one thing. And they wouldn’t 
’ve be’n much good, neither, if Dishek 
hadn’t taken an’ left us that there glove 
so’s we could give ’em his scent.” 

Cole felt Dishek move in the seat, and his 
glance shifted from the road to the mana- 
cled wrists. 

“Why, say, sheriff,’ he called back ex- 
citedly, “‘he’s got gloves on both hands! 
You reckon he He 

“One I used was left behind that other 
time we had him locked up, Sim. Found it 
in his cell after we turned him loose and 
sort of kep’ it. Couldn’t make out to try 
him that time, but I took a kind of notion 


March 
Tas 


’*t we'd maybe get another chance, 
killers before him. Most always keer 
I notice.” 

Beard’s voice rose to shrillness, 

“You mean to say that you didn’ 
that glove in the road? You mean yo 
guessed that it was Dishek?” 

“Kind of figured it might be him,’ 
Mackenzie. ‘‘Didn’t do no harm t 
that there glove on the dawgs—kn 
that if it wasn’t him they’d tell us so 
to the start. Soon’s they picked y 
scent of course I knowed it was 
Likely stole that car and figured on | 
it in the road soon’s he was back yon¢ 
Summerhills.” : 

“But what made you even guess t} 
might be him?’”’ Beard spoke almost p 
ively. 

““Wasn’t so much guessin’ as it ] 
Whoever done it must ’ve knowed 
you was carryin’ home from Raleig 
knowed you’d stay overnight to the 
yonder. Had to bea feller ’t knowed » 
hire that there bathroom, so’s he 
break in through the window wi 
wakin’ you. Figured they wasn’t so | 
strangers around here ’t knowed all 
things. Looked over Uncle Jimmy's 
and see you had this here Dishek along 
you one time you stayed to the hotel, 
of looked like it’d be him, long as i 
bound to be a stranger.” 

“Oh, come!’’ Beard protested. ‘ 
can’t tell me that no native ever does 
thing crooked in your county, Mack 
iM admit you guessed right this 

ut pees 

“Might maybe remember how we ; 
talkin’ about that there old sayin’- 
you wanted Sim an’ me should ja 
Coomber f’r stealin’ your wood? E 
feller ’t was a stranger up to Rome C: 
’d ought to do like the Romans done 

“T don’t see what that’s got to dowit 

““Aim to show you. Reckon H 
County folks act about like folks anyy 
else, most ways; but they’s some diff’, 
all the same. Sight ’f still-runnin’ gc 
in Hewitt, an’ Sat’d’y nights they’s : 
be fights; but I ain’t never had to ha. 
bu’glary case till this here one; not a 
degree case, I mean. Figured ’t it j 
apt to be nobody from Hewitt, n’ 
whole state of No’th C’lina, neither, 
take an’ commit him a first-degret! 
glary—breakin’ an’ enterin’ by nig| 
occupied room customar’ly occupieci 
sleepin’ place an’ there doin’ robb’ry\ 
violence. No, sir, knowed it was ’mo 
tain to be some stranger ’t was too sm! 
do like the Romans an’ wasn’t smart e} 
to take an’ study him up some Roman; 

“IT don’t get you. I don’t see —| 

“You’d ought to. Stopped the | 
from he’pin’ the’selfs to your wor 

takin’ an’. 
one fr a kj 
example. 
old-fashione| 
tion, but it w 
as good fr ycé 
works f’r the 


steal; ( 
another reas | 
State law i 
whoever get ¢ 
victed by du 


cess of law 


these days. 
heard tell wi 
an’ copied 10! 
them the 
Romans.” 
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Crisp Corn Flakes 


When you put down your book for 
the night, go out to the kitchen and 
fix a heaping bowl of Post Toasties, 
Double- Thick Corn Flakes, and 
‘ream. These Double- Mick Corn 
Flakes are crisper, better flavored. 
Seasoned expertly and toasted by 


\ 


special process to crisp, golden 
brown, Post Toasties are the most 
delicious Corn Flakes you ever 
tasted. Ask your grocer for Post 
Toasties. Insist on the genuine. 
The original Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes come only in the and 
; wax-wrapped package. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, rnc., Dept. 3-107 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Makers of—Post Health Products: Postum Cereal, 


Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
) Post’s Bran Flakes, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts. 


Make the milk or cream test 
Jor corn flakes crispness. Send 
_ now for free test package. 


| 


‘ 
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DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 
The Crowd Wasn't Looking for the Patients to Get So Excited When a Little Fire 


Broke Out in the Pest House 


Deep-Sea Etiquette 


NE day when Father Neptune swam 
about his salty realm, 
He saw a little battleship not answering her 
helm. 
She dallied on the crests of waves, her 
anchor had its weigh. 
Coquettish was her course despite her garb 
of Quaker gray. 
She whistled most seductively and dropped 
a signal flag 
And manifested willingness to answer hail 
or tag. 
Said Neptune, ‘It is certain that a battle- 
ship’s a she, 
And it follows from her actions that she’s 
out to flirt with me.” 


So Neptune spoke her softly, and the battle- 
ship without 
Any needless coy maneuvering came prettily 
about. 
Enamored with her modern lines, the old 
sea god besought, 
“ Pray elevate your downcast guns. Increase 
your range. You ought.” 
Al that the little battleship beneath her gray- 
ness paled, 
And wirelessing these words of last farewell 
away she sailed: 
“T cannot raise my downcast guns. It may 
be 5-5-3, 
But my papa, Mr. Coolidge, doubts the 
move’s propriety.” 
—Fairfax Downey. 


All Right if You Don’t Weaken 


“TF WE start at 6:30 we should get parked 
and be in line by 7:15,’’ Mrs. Dewey 
Smith explained to her house guest from 
Peoria. ‘“‘Dewey and I have timed our- 
selves, and we usually get into the lobby of 
any of the leading picture theaters twenty 
minutes after joining the line. 
“The New Paradise seats four thousand. 
It’s farther from the back row of the second 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


ramp to the screen than in any other theater 
between Cleveland and Omaha. At least, 
that’s what the secretary of the chamber of 
commerce says. Dewey knows him well. 

“Tf you’re lucky getting parked—say 
within twelve blocks of the theater—you 
can usually see the news reel, the comedy, 
the animated cartoon and the feature film 
and be in bed by 1:30. 

“But a person enjoys the New Paradise, 
even if unable to get in far enough to see 
the screen. 

“The Florentine Gardens are just grand, 
and they’ve got a goldfish pool with more 
than a thousand fish in it. The manager 
made a speech at the Kiwanis Club and 
Dewey heard all about it. 

““We were the first city in Indiana to 
have usherettes in fancy-dress costumes. 
You'll enjoy it if you can stay awake long 
enough and don’t tire standing.” 

—McCready Huston. 


Nature Study 
(D’Apres Henri Fabre) 


HERE dwelt within a silken web 
A maiden-lady spider. 
Her Christian name was Juliet, 
Her surname Arachnider. 
Her heart as yet was fancy-free, 
Her hand was still wnsought, 
Her gentle thoughts were on no gent, 
But on the flies she caught. 
Now when she'd lived in solitude 
About a month or so, 
There came within her canny ken 
A burning Romeo. 
This spider suitor on her ears 
Torrential love he lavished; 
So eloquent the words he spoke 
Her maiden heart was ravished. 


“Be mine! Be mine!”’ he fondly breathed. 


“Your love I’d die to win!” 

The lady looked and coyly smiled 
And said, “‘ Pray, sir, come in.” 
He came, nor knew how true he spake, 

For without hem or haw, 


Fair Juliet she leapt at him 
And hooked him in the jaw. 

And while he struggled in amaze 
Her purpose she pursued ; 

With deadly calm upon his met- 
Atarsal bones she chewed. 

She crunched his floating ribs; she ate 
His heart (a fiery crater) 

She gobbled up his trachea and 
Meduller oblongater ; 

She munched upon his pancreas 
Voraciously a-tremble, 

And, recking not the ruin wrought, 
She wrecked his tout ensemble. 

In point of fact, in quicker time 
Than it can be narrated, 

Poor Romeo’s interior 
She left undecorated. 

She started at his toes, nor ceased 
Until she reached his head, 

And when she finished there remained 
Of Romy not a shred. 

—Blanche Goodman. 


Drab Ballads 
xI 


pee night, at the Sorghum Corners Opera 
House down here, WHALEN JONAH 
(SEVEN JUGGLING JONAHS IN FEATS OF 
HANDS) sang with great success the sensa- 
tional sob-song entitled: 


I SHALL TELL ALL! 


Aboard the liner was a great French actress, 
Who'd led a life of intrigue and of spice. 
’Twas she who stabbed her royal benefac- 
tress, 
And broke the Bank at Monte Carlo 
twice. 
The Archduke of Anemia was her lover ; 
The a of Pilsen perished for her 
sake ; 
The throne of Burgundy, it toppled over— 
Revolt and Romance followed in her 
wake. 
She sat upon a steamer trunk and showed 
her silken knees, 
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Excited Traveler (to Baggage Master): ‘‘Quick! I’ve Got to Get Into My 
I Packed My Ticket and the Train’s Due Now!" 


March 2 


And gave this interview im answer t, 


porters’ pleas: 4 


REFRAIN 


“T shall tell all. .. isha 
Till ease my mind though the tale 
Call me accurst! I'll tell the 
Blame if you must, but oh, pity 
Tense the excitement that held them: 
Three newspapermen in the crowd swe 

away. 

With breathing bated, they anticipated 
A story of scandal compiled. — 
With a sob that awoke ; 
All their pity, she spoke: ’ 

(Close harmony ) 
“OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MYC 
—RHarry 
‘«The song that made me a better 
A chorus girl’s testimonial 
ONLY A Poor CHORUS GI 


To a Bit of March Wea 


OU can bluster all you want to. 
and be blowy, blowy, blowy, 
With your stinging gales and blizz 
that are snowy, snowy, snowy; 
For my grate is blazing brightly 
and it’s glowy, glowy, glowy, 
And I ain’t a-going out in you a-tall. 


Though you’re slushy, though you 
though you’re sleety, sleety, s 
Though your torrents flood the gut 
of the streety, streety, streety, 
I will wear no crude galoshes 
on my feety, feety, feety, 
For I ain’t a-going out in you a-t 


In my cozy chimney corner 
with its crackle, crackle, crackle, — 
I will put my rod in order 
and my tackle, tackle, tackle, 
And I’ll watch you through the win 
while I cackle, cackle, cackle 
That I ain’t a-going out in you 
—Arthur Gu 


id it with a sort of fierceness that 
2 more than ever puzzled. 
t good will it do you?” I asked. 
wouldn’t understand,’ she re- 
after a moment of slightly con- 
silence. And more than ever I 
the gulf that yawned between that 
ved daughter of the younger genera- 
her roughneck old dad, who seemed 
ij more to belong to the past. 
en having the same sort of feeling 
ard to Newt. He, too, seemed to 
move in a world strangely his own. 
disturbingly little of him since 
0 the big city, and even during our 
mtacts I was repeatedly teased by 
of frustration, a feeling that he was 
‘ely building an eight-rail fence be- 
mself and the rest of his family. 
ere moods and moments when I 
a dull ache to shut myself up with 
of mine and have it out with him— 
ionest and straight-from-the-shoul- 
with my own offspring that would 
wn a little of the ice wall that was 
ip between us. But Newt hada way 
ig these impulses in the bud. He 
of silently reminding people that 
Renan being in his own right and 
rished his privacy of life respected. 
1 seen him look at me with an eye 


¢n I was just finishing up giving the 
jident of the United Trainmen a 
my mind. I let that underling of 
mer know what I thought of him, 
neertain language, and what I 
of his master, and what I thought 
w breed of hoggers who wanted to 
lifeblood out of our system. I 
ra minute or two to cool down and 
earings again. And when I looked 
‘Newt standing there with his nar- 
rather colorless, studying me with 
; and plainly hostile eye, yet im- 
|me as something prematurely 
like windfall fruit that softens be- 
eetens. 

son, what can I do for you?” I 
ind I suppose I did it with the 
Id smile of condescension showing 
I could hold it back. 

stead of answering my question, 
ced me one of his own. 

d you mind telling me why you 
Pages?” he rather startled me by 


i take up for any failure there,” I 
mettled by the absurd belligerency 


“t know whether I do or not,” he 
1 an unmistakable curl of the lip. 
Te’s one thing I do know,” he went 
ilowly mounting anger. “I know 
emptible trick of a contemptible 
to fight a man through an un- 
1S woman, to try to cheapen La- 
se and her father and her mother 
‘their name witha dirty scandal.” 
; quite follow you, son,” I said, 
t I could to hold myself in. 
that you deliberately set that 
man after Javan Page,’ was 
med and unexpected retort. 
an’s been in this office three 
Jhree weeks and she’s been acting 
jool of yours to smirch a decent 


van Page man enough to take 
elf?”’ I inquired, still making 
keep up my parade of indiffer- 


not the point,’’ was Newt’s an- 
's the kind of man you are! You 
an of power and let them call 
leon of the new age; but you’re 
e behind a petticoat and ham- 
n whose family doesn’t happen 
you. You preach about fair play 
8 and about the road to success 
ed with cobblestones of considera- 
| 1a man stands in your way and 
» use him, you blow him up the 
u’d blow up rock.” 
otmy goat, and I let the unsteady- 
jung man confronting me know it. 
t like your language,”’ I thundered 


t expect you to like it,” cried 
ently elated at that show of 
™me. “And what’s more, you’re 
some more of the same lan- 
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It was my own son, I remembered, who 
stood there talking to the man who had 
kept him fed and clothed from the hour he 
had first come wailing into the world, and 
I made a renewed effort to keep myself un- 
der control. 

“T don’t approve of this,” I cried out as 
I swung back to my desk. But my own 
hand, I noticed, was shaking as I took up 
a paper columned with figures that wavered 
before my eyes. 

“T don’t give a damn whether you ap- 
prove of it or not,” said Newt, in a high- 
pitched voice which suddenly made me feel 
sorry for him. “But while I’m here I want 
to tell you that if you’re the man of iron 
they like to call you, the iron’s in just one 
place, and that’s where your heart ought to 
be. You like to stand up and preach about 
the mere accumulation of money and power 
meaning nothing, when all the time it’s the 
only game you can play and the only game 
you ever learned to play. Your own chil- 
dren are only shadows to you. You’ve shut 
mother out of your life and you don’t even 
seem to know or care that she’s a sick 
woman and that her only chance of keeping 
alive is to stay somewhere in a warmer cli- 
mate. You don’t even see that she’s an in- 
valid, that her body’s breaking now as her 
spirit was broken before. All you think 
about is railroad. All you dream of is rail- 
road. All you live for is railroad. You 
aren’t even interested enough in your own 
children to see whether they’re living de- 
cently or making fools of themselves. You 
haven’t pS 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted, realizing 
that the whole thing had gone far enough. 
“This may sound pretty persuasive to your 
soured young soul, son, but who was suffi- 
ciently interested in you when you were 
tangled up with this same tainted and 
tainting lady yourself? Who got busy and 
lifted you out of her clutches when you 
hadn’t the manhood to fight your own way 
out? And how is that going to sound to 
your precious Page family when the story 
gets out and your fair Lavinia finds she’s 
only got a second mortgage on you?” 

But that didn’t hold him as I thought it 
would. He stood facing me with a forlorn 
sort of recklessness on his narrow face. 

“T don’t care how it sounds,” he pro- 
claimed, “for I’m going to Lavinia Page 
and I’m going to te!l her the whole thing. 
Then her father will know what he’s got to 
fight against. I fancy I owe them that 
much.” 

“And then what are you going to do?” 
I asked, with a quietness which seemed to 
take some of the wind out of Newt’s sails. 
He looked tired and frail in the light that 
streamed in through the high window be- 
hind him. 

“I’m going to get out of here,” he said, 


. after a moment of silence. 


“Where?” I asked, with a coolness which 
I didn’t feel. For the lad, after all, was the 
son of my loins, blood of my blood and flesh 
of my flesh. 

“T want to go back to Europe,” was his 
somewhat lackadaisical reply. 

“What for?”’ I demanded. 

“To work at my art,” he said, with a re- 
turn of his earlier hostility. 

“Your art?” I barked, in spite of myself. 

“Tt may not sound so big as running a 
railway,” cried Newt, ‘“‘but if I can express 
myself that way I’m the one to be satisfied. 
I want to get out of here, and I’m going to!” 

I made a pretense of turning this over, 
impersonally and calmly. But my heart 
was heavy. 

“That’s just as well,” I observed, “re- 
membering your record for the last year or 


“TI can’t say you’ve helped me much,” 
was his unlooked-for retort. 

“You haven’t given me the chance,’’ I 
reminded him. “I’ve waited to see you do 
something more than play around with the 
flabby wasters you’ve run with. I’ve 
watched you turn that play into work and 
busy yourself with piffling little pursuits 
that never got you anywhere and never 
could get you anywhere. I kept hoping 
that somewhere behind all the weakness I’d 
see a little strength. But I can’t put my 
hand on it. I can’t even dig out a promise 
of it. And you never seemed weaker to me 
than you do at this moment, standing there 
and snarling at the hand that fed you.” 

“That only shows,” said Newt, with a 
heavy sort of quietness, ‘‘how far we are 
apart.” 
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He looked oddly frail and friendless to 
me as he stood there in the paling light, 
with that isolating smile of contempt on his 
pallid face. Yet a faint touch of color came 
into his cheeks as I got slowly up from my 
chair. I thought at first that he had sensed 
some inkling of the love and sadness that 
lurked at the core of my unwieldy rough- 
ness, that he at last understood something 
of the strange hunger that was eating at my 
heart. 

_But he shrank back as I stepped over to 
him. And when I reached out and put a 
hand on his shoulder he drew away with 
a feminine sort of fierceness and twisted 
aside from my touch. 

It was my turn, I imagine, to color up a 
little, for that hurt me more than I could 
have made clear to him. So, after a silent 
moment, I put my hands in my pockets and 
walked over to the window, where I stood 
looking down at the never-ending parade 
of North River shipping. 

“T guess you’re right, Newt,” I said over 
my shoulder, for I didn’t want him to see 
my face working. ‘‘We can’t help each 
other. We’ve just got to muddle along in 
our own worlds and work our way out to 
our own ends. You seem to want to paint 
pictures or write things, and I want to run 
arailroad. Your game’s not my game, and 
it calls for a different equipment. So if you 
think you’re going to be happier over in the 
Old World, why, hop to it. If you want to 
express yourself through your art, as you 
put it, it’s not for me to stand in your way.” 

It impressed me as one of life’s little 
mockeries that my son should seem closest 
to me at the very moment I was delivering 
myself of that divorcing speech. I waited 
for him to say something. But he merely 
took out a cigarette, which he held in his 
fingers without lighting. 

“And I want to make this Page situation 
a little clearer to you,’’ I continued, as I 
went back to my desk. ‘‘ You’ve taken the 
trouble to tell me more than once that 
Javan Page is a gentleman. I’m not quite 
sure what that means, but I’m willing to 
take your word for it. So, if he’s a gentle- 
man, I guess one of his first aims in life is to 
live clean and keep his own name unsullied. 
If he’s weakling enough to make himself 
ridiculous with women of doubtful charac- 
ter, that’s something for his family and not 
mine to correct. Like you yourself, he has 
his own salvation to work out—and it’s a 
poor coot who tries to blame his failings on 
somebody else. 

“Whether I approve of Page or whether 
I don’t approve of him isn’t very important 
in this. But there’s one thing I want to tell 
you, since you feel your life’s linked up 
with that particular family and since you 
traveled all the way over here to defend its 
line fences. From now on I’m not going to 
raise a hand against Javan Page. All I ask 
of him is that he function as an official 
ought to function. He’s probably com- 
plained to you about his work being hard 
since we came East. Well, I’ll see that it 
doesn’t get any harder. In fact, whenever 
and wherever it is humanly possible, I’m 
going to try to make it easier for him. 
That’s all I can do. This is a hard game, 
and if he’s unfit he’ll be eliminated from it. 
But it’ll be his own hand that puts him out, 
remember, and not mine.” 

Newt stood studying me with cynically 
discerning eyes. His smile said clearly 
enough that he didn’t quite believe me. He 
seemed about to say something. But when 
my chief clerk opened the door for the 
second time Newt apparently awakened to 
a suspicion that he was holding up the 
works. So he withdrew, with a hostile 
frown at the newcomer who could so defer- 
entially place a sheaf of papers in front of 
me yet so curtly cut me off from the rest of 
the world. Time, in that office, was money. 
But I noticed that Newt, on his way out, 
stopped in the doorway to light his ciga- 
rette. That, of course, was to save his face. 
It was a gesture of unconcern, without 
much of an audience to give it thought. 

I must have given considerable thought, 
though, to what had passed between us 
that afternoon. For when I got home in 
the evening I went straight up to Aggie’s 
room, where she sat in a chaise longue 
watching the traffic on the Avenue, ghost- 
like in the gathering dusk. She never 
seemed to tire of watching that traffic. 

“Aggie, let’s go to a show tonight,” I 
said, as I sat down beside her. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Louring<Ars] 
Milk Bottle Caps 


At last your milkman can supply bot- 
tled milk with a sane bottle cap — the 


Sealright Pouring Pull Cap—three 
times more useful: 


1—A safe, clean way of removing cap 
—just lift tab and pull. 


2—A safe, clean way of pouring with- 
out spilling, through opening in cap. 
3—A more healthful way of drinking 


milk by inserting straw through cap 
opening. 


Clean _ Safe — Quick 


Ask your milkman to use Sealright 
Pouring Pull Milk Bottle Caps. 
SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 

Dept. C-3 Fulton, N. Y. 
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Heats Quickly and Stays Hot Because Its 
Heating Unit Extends All Over 


And Hours of Over-Heating Will Not Harm It 


OWelectrical engineering does through the 
Sunbeam Iron much of the work that wo- 
man has hitherto had to do with her ironing arm. 
This creation relieves her of arm-aching pres- 
sure because it heats quickly to ironing tempera- 
ture and holds its heat, even when she irons large 
damp linens and starched pieces. And does so even 
after it has been over-heated, as irons become if a 
woman forgets to turn off the current while she 
answers the telephone or entertains a caller. 
When this accident happens to old-time elec- 
tric irons they don’t heat up as before nor hold 
the heat. That’s the trouble with 70% of the 
ordinary irons that women take back for repair, 
according to the records of one large Public Service 
Company. What an iron fails to supply in heat a 
woman must furnish in pressure. Either that, or 
havea new heating unit installed for $2 or $2.50. 
In the Sunbeam Iron, electrical engineers have 
built a heating unit that hours of over-heating will 
not harm. The nickel may discolor but the iron 
will heat as before. 


Avoids Scorching 
It’s a unit that covers practically the whole iron- 
ing surface. That’s why it heats quickly and heats 
the sole-plate all over—not in certain spots alone. 
Thus there is more heating area—more heated 
mass. And thus too the Sunbeam stays hot longer. 


Yet the engineers regulate its heating capacity 
to prevent a rush of violent heat. For that’s what 
causes irons.to scorch your clothes. 

It cost us double to produce an All-Over 
Heating Unit like this. For no machine can 
make it. It must be built by hand. 

But isn’t that better than taking all day for a 
half-day’s ironing? Or having to have new units 
installed at $2 or $2.50? 


Tapered to Iron Into Gathers 


Notonly easy ironing but beautifullyironed pieces! 
For this Sunbeam is gracefully tapered to nose in- 
to gathers and pleats, and between embroidery. 

An iron that glides with equal ease im any di- 
rection because its sole-plate is of double-nickeled 
and double-polished smoothness. And because 
this iron is balanced precisely in the middle, not- 
withstanding its tapered shape. 


Sold on Approval—Guaranteed 


No iron but Sunbeam has these engineering ad- 
vancements. So accept nothing else, if your deal- 
er’s Sunbeams have all been sold. Hand him this 
coupon and he’ll get it. Let nothing prevent you 
—for this new creation is sold on 30 days’ ap- 
proval and is guaranteed, Detach the coupon 
now and take it with you. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5542 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois - 


35 Years Making Quality Products - 


349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


A Day aW eek for Ironing Means a 
Month a Year at the Ironing Board 


_ Irons, this beautiful, practical case 
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THE tne IRON 


_IN qothiigel (eee STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE fi ‘EXTRA 


She Gave 3 Sunbeams to” a 
Friends After Owning 3 Others 


Thad 3 different irons in a very — 
- short time, butnowI havea Sun- | 
beam, and I don’t think I will 
- ever have to buy another iron. 
Already IhavegivenSunbeam — 
Irons to three of my Salona: an ih 
they are delighted. ee 
I think there is ‘nothing nicer 
for a gift—not only because the 
Sunbeamis such a fine iron itself, 
but because of the attractive fire- 
proof case in which a woman can 
put away her iron without wait- 
_ ing for it to cool. ; 
Mrs, Frep W, Race 
1115 N, Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Delft-Blue All-Steel 
Fireproof Case, $1 : | 


To help introduce the Sunbeam 


at less than cost. A $2.50 value _ 
for $1, but only when bought in 
combination with the Sunbeam. 
Enables youtoput away iron hot 
—no waiting whileit cools. Keeps 
iron, cord and stand clean and 
safe. And always ready, always 
together when you want them. 


THE ee FLEXIBLE ‘SHAFT co. 
5542 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
I should like to try the Sunbeam Iron, and wi 


if | give notice within 30 days and return the i 


My Dealer's Name 
Address 


NOTICE: If you age sant ihe AllSteel 1 Fireproof 
- Delft-Blue Enamel at $1 extra make a cross ix i 


March 2}, | 


livery provided my money will be promptly and cheerful i 
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as her own. But it seemed, when I got 
through, like the pirouetting of a homesick 
elephant. So I went to the window that 
overlooked the North River and stared 
down at the pageant between me and the 
smoke-crowned city. The river was a 
ruffed blue under a clear sky, and along 
that fretted waterway I could see a huge 
passenger ship with three funnels swinging 
out from her pier and heading on the heels 
of Newt’s liner for the bay and the Atlantic 
and other lands and other climes. I could 
see the ferryboats threading their way back 
and forth, and tugs edging along the shore 
line, lashed to car floats, and a rusty Amer- 
ican freighter, home-bound, forging high- 
nosed up out of the mists of the upper bay. 
I could see a coaster nosing down toward 
the Narrows, and a tanker with its engine 
room almost over its rudder forge past a 
weathered schooner laden to the very water 
line with lumber. I could see them come 
and go, touching the heart with a foolish 
sadness as they spoke of the far-off ends of 
man’s activity, and yet warming the blood 
with a thought of man’s power and man’s 
daring. And some day, I decided as I 
looked down at them, the John Rusk sys- 
tem would have to have a fleet of its own 
ocean-going steamers to pick up the freight 
that the longer haul would turn into a 
longer purse. 

And while the thought was still warm I 
sent for our confidential report on the 
C. P. R.’s operation of seagoing vessels and 
shut out my desolation by a close study of 


its pages. 
] WAS a busy man during the ensuing 
months of struggle with a still balky 
board and an underequipped Eastern divi- 
sion, but I at least found time to keep an 
eye on Javan Page. I first cleared myself 
of Newt’s accusation by calling Irma Swick- 
ard into my office and explaining that I had 
a new assignment for her on my Western 
division, where the news of Wat Hosmer’s 
activities was anything but reassuring. 
Hosmer in an open meeting of his Red and 
I. W. W. adherents had publicly boasted 
that he was going to nail the hide of John 
Rusk to the roundhouse door, where I still 
ought to be the wiper I once was. He pro- 
claimed me a bloodless climber who’d made 
myself a millionaire by denying my workers 
a living wage. He described me, according 
to Wambaugh’s report, as a road builder 
who'd used the bodies of his opponents for 
crossties and oiled his engines with the 
blood of the unions. And I realized that 
Wat Hosmer, the one-time freight handler, 
had developed into quite a talker. 

So I told the Swickard woman that I 
wanted her to go out and do a little quiet 
detective work for me. I instructed her to 
investigate Wat Hosmer. If she could get 
under his guard, and do her investigating 
from the inside, so much the better. But 
Hosmer, before long, was going to cause 
trouble to me and my road, and if there was 
a hole in his armor I wanted to find out 
about it before the hour of the final show- 
down. 

Irma was an intelligent woman. I didn’t 
need to go. into any further explanations. 
Before the week-end she was on her way 
West, togged out in her quiet-toned Fifth 
Avenue clothes and as quietly determined 
to get Mr. Hosmer’s number before the 
robins flew North again. She intended to 
get his number, she explained, in more ways 
than one; and as I looked her over, with 
that beguiling female softness of hers, with 
that misty red mouth that could speak so 
plaintively and could smile so provoca- 
tively, I felt that I had an ally who wasn’t 
to be altogether despised. 

So along with my other work I didn’t fail 
to give due and proper attention to Javan 
Page’s case. When he complained that be- 
cause of the inadequacy of his help he found 
it hard to supervise the maintenance ex- 
penditures, I relieved him of that task and 
transferred the duty to a new track super- 
intendent. When he, a little later, pointed 
out that he couldn’t look after the building 
of our new Western bridges and at the same 
time oversee the reconstruction of our 
North River terminal, I eventually light- 
ened his official burden by delegating Brad- 
ford, of the old D. & B., to look after the 
bridge work along his territory. And when 
Page quarreled with his new office assist- 
ants—which he’d never have done, I sup- 
pose, if he hadn’t been smarting under a 
feeling of his own failing powers—he found 
so much trouble in getting a satisfactory 
new man that the board was compelled to 
shift a further section of his official duties 
to the third vice president and his staff. 
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For, jauntily indifferent as he may have 
appeared, Javan Page must have slowly 
awakened to what was happening to him. 
He seemed happy at first at the greater 
amount of time that was given to him for 
his motoring and golf and polo playing out 
at Westbury and yachting along the Sound. 
But he must eventually have understood 
what the curtailment of one prerogative 
after another meant to him. He may not 
have been a man of vision, but he must 
have had some vague inkling of what was 
finally to happen to him. He must have 
suspected that some day he was to wake up 
and find himself a mere time-server, a deco- 
rative figure with nothing to do, in a deco- 
rative office no longer essential to the 
system. It may have been pride on his 
part, or it may have been a knowledge of 
enmities better kept under cover; but 
Javan Page never openly discussed the 
situation with me. It was something that 
went too deep to be bandied about with 
words. 

It was, in fact, Aurelia Page who came to 
my house one night when I was up in my 
study, busy at the wire getting the last of 
Wambaugh’s reports on the labor reaction 
to our new wage-reduction edict. And those 
reports were anything but assuring. Wat 
Hosmer had called a second meeting of the 
Western Running Trades and had pro- 
claimed that the bones of labor were no 
longer to be picked by the bloated capital- 
ists who denied the workingman a right to 
breathe. 

And the time had come, he proclaimed, 
for a show-down. 

I heard Natalie’s repeated knock on the 
door, but I didn’t answer it. She had swung 
that door open and stepped into the room 
before I really knew she was there. I 
noticed, when I looked up, an odd glitter in 
her eyes, though she was quiet-voiced 
enough when she spoke to me. 

“Mrs. Page is waiting downstairs to see 
you,”’ she coolly announced as I switched 
off the key. . 

“Send her up,” I said, after a moment of 
thought. 

“Don’t you think it would be nicer to 
go down to her?”’ suggested the girl, with 
ae odd smile about her slightly hardened 
ips. 

I stared around the room with its litter 
of papers and pamphlets, its charts and 
maps, its crowded table and its filing cabi- 
net with the blue drift of cigar smoke float- 
ing about its glazed metal top. 

“This ought to be good enough for her,”’ 
I announced. 

And Natalie, after another silent survey 
of my face, seemed to understand my mood. 
She turned and walked out of the room, 
with the same odd glint still in her amber- 
colored eyes. 

I threw away my cigar end and brushed 
the ashes off my vest. I had an impulse to 
open the windows and let in a little fresh 
air and straighten up the disorderly chairs. 
But on second thought I checked that im- 
pulse. 

It made me think of a prize fighter trying 
to scent himself up with an atomizer. 

I was stooping over my old D. & B. train 
model when Aurelia Page came into the 
room. I proposed to make my first glance 
at her a preoccupied one, for I resented the 
thought, all things considered, of possibly 
having to shake hands with her. 

But she saved me that trouble. She 
stopped just inside the door, which the foot- 
man closed noiselessly behind her, and 
stood regarding me with a coldly analytical 
eye. The half-puzzled and half-quizzical 
frown on her forehead made a small horse- 
shoe just above her faintly arched eye- 
brows. She was in dark furs that came 
close up around her neck, giving her an air 
of luxury and making her face look paler 
than it really was. She stood there, pulling 
rather nervously at one of her gloves. I 
noticed, when she’d got it off, the sparkle 
of the rings on her thin fingers. They, too, 
added to the sense of luxury she seemed to 
carry about with her. 

“Don’t you think you’ve pounded us 
enough?” she startled me by suddenly yet 
quietly inquiring. 

I motioned her into a chair as I sat down, 
but she preferred to remain standing. 

“Tf I’ve been pounding you, ma’am,” I 
said, as I reached for a match, “‘I’ve cer- 
tainly got a short memory.”’ 

She shook her head at that, with what 
seemed to be both impatience and bit- 
terness. ; 

“On the contrary,” she retorted, “your 
memory is tragically long. You are still 
refusing to forget things.” 
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all tied for you 
O« 


This is the 
H-shaped 
Innerform, 
patented 
and found 
only in the | 
Spur Tie. | 


Here are three styles of Spur Ties—the 
square end, the butterfly bow, and the 
French pointed end. Each has the patented 
H-shaped Innerform, which keeps the 
Spur Tie from curling, rolling, or wrinkling 
and makes it keep the shape you give it. 


Stays put at putt 
or drive 
—golf or motor! 


Sink a putt at sixty feet, or 
purr down the asphalt at sixty 
per—your Spur Tie stays put. 
The patented H-shaped Inner- 
form, found only in the Spur 
Tie, makes it look more like a 
hand-tied tie than a hand-tied 
tie. Look for Spur Ties dis- 
played on smart shop counters, 
and know them by the red 
Spur label on the back. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Bull Dog suspenders, belts and garters, 


and of Spur Sport Stripes (for hat bands) and Spur 
Safety Signals 


The smart, correct, good- 
looking tie for dress wear 
is the Spur. You may have 
it in black or white, either 
at 50c or $1. 
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O you this sign carries two definite 
guarantees —one of tire performance 
and one of tire service. 
You can be sure of performance because 


the Federal name has meant the most com- 
plete kind of satisfaction for many years. 


/AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCY 


‘EDERAL 
EXTRA ak 


SERVICE 


Service you will receive because the mer- 
chant selling Federals realizes that he 
makes new customers by keeping his pres- 
ent ones pleased. 
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“There’s so much I can’t afford to for- 
get,’ I explained, ‘‘in this business of 
mine.” 

If that speech reached her, she gave no 
sign of it. She moved a little farther into 
the room and came to a stop. The look on 
her face seemed one of frustration, of an- 
noyance almost, at the thought that we 
were merely trifling with side issues. 

““You’ve pretty well got us with our back 
to the wall,’’ she said, with her repeated 
wintry smile that would have been pathetic 
in a face less sophisticated than Aurelia 
Page’s. But I had to acknowledge, as she 
stood there with her luminous gaze fixed on 
mine, that she was still a remarkably hand- 
some woman. 

“T’m afraid you’re attributing more 
power to me than I could rightly lay claim 
to,’ I countered. 

“But that’s what you love—power!”’ she 
meditatively observed. 

“Only when it can be translated into 
service,’ I promptly reminded her. 

“That’s not how you are using it with 
my husband,” she cried, in a slightly sharp- 
ened voice. 

“Did he send you here?”’ I demanded, in 
a voice equally sharp. 

Her lip curled at that. She didn’t even 
condescend to answer my question. It was 
so absurd, apparently, that it should never 
have been asked. 

“‘Can’t we at least be honest with each 
other?’”’ she cried out, with a little hand 
movement that seemed as much helpless- 
ness as anything else. Then she took a 
deeper breath and faced me. “Is it going 
to do you any good—any good in the end— 
to go on like this?”’ 

“How ‘on like this’?”’ I parried. 

“Crushing a man you don’t happen to 
like,’ she protested, with a slight shake in 
her voice. 

She wasn’t, after all, so cool as she pre- 
tended to be; and realizing that, I felt the 
need of keeping doubly composed. 

“T think, all things considered, that I’ve 
been remarkably patient with your hus- 
band,” I reminded her, as I struck my 
match and lighted my cigar. ‘I’ve been 
doing for him about all that conditions 
here allowed me to do.” 

“That’s not true,’ she cried, brushing 
aside the smoke cloud that eddied slowly 
before her eyes. She glanced at the nearest 
window, as though she wanted it opened. 
But I wasn’t in the mood just then to run 
errands for her. 

“Wasn’t he kept on and brought East 
with the rest of us?’’ I demanded. ‘“‘ And in 
the board records you might possibly find 
my personal recommendation that he be 
retained.” 

She smiled at that, but there wasn’t a 
trace of mirth in it. 

“Oh, he was brought along all right,’’ she 
admitted. ‘‘But you brought him along 
about the same as a head-hunter carries an 
enemy’s skull home on his spear point.” 

“Your language may be picturesque,” I 
objected, ‘‘but it isn’t quite plain to me.” 

“Then I’ll make it plainer,’’ she said, 
with unexpected heat. ‘‘I mean that you’re 
making a deliberate and coldly planned 
parade of my husband’s incompetence. 
You’re resorting to a sort of Chinese tor- 
ture, by keeping him officially alive until 
you’re in a mood for the final stroke, by 
prolonging the misery until you’ve had all 
the joy out of his failure that you can feed 
on. You’ve $f 

But I stopped her with a gesture. 

“‘T’m afraid we’re not on common ground 
here,’ I reminded her, speaking as evenly 
and impersonally as I was able to. ‘I’m 
trying to run a railway system that takes 
about all the time and brains I can give it. 
It’s a big system, and that means it’s a 
chaotic system, since they have to be cha- 
otic, apparently, because of their very big- 
ness. God knows, I’d like to have it as 
simple and clean as a chessboard. I’d like 
to see it as orderly and systematized as a 
cash register. But it’s not that, ma’am. 
It’s more like a frantic battlefield where we 
haven’t much time to look after our 
wounded and can’t always stop to bury our 
dead. We’ve got to go on—or go back, 
beaten.” 

“And you prefer to go on, at any price,’’ 
Aurelia Page interrupted, as I paused for 
breath. But I disregarded that’ inter- 
ruption. 

“Right at this moment a labor agitator 
called Hosmer is after me,’’ I continued, 
“and I’ve got to fight for my position here 
tooth and nail. I’ve got to guard my road 
from both its inside and its outside enemies. 
I’ve got to make good at my job or I’ll soon 


a 
> 
see a better man in my place, An 
make good at it unless every man 
with me or working under me ea) 
pended on to do his part. He’s pa 
big machine, and the big rae 
function unless each unit function 
“T know all that,” said the wor 
fronting me, almost curtly. 

“Then you must also know,” J: 
“that I’m a passive factor in any fi 
ment as to who makes good g 
doesn’t. A man’s own record sho 
And if Javan Page’s record shows 
hasn’t been strong enough for his 
neither just nor reasonable to aecy 
bringing about what his own ine 
has brought about; and that’s ¢] 
matter in a nutshell.” 

She made no reply to that. Ingj 
stood regarding me with a rumina 

‘‘T wonder,”’ she startled me by 
“if you ever realize how you a 
blackmailed?” 

‘“Blackmailed?” I echoed, sli 
senting the look of commiseration 
crept into her face. : 

“Yes, blackmailed,” she insiste 
pride yourself on being a practical; 
every day and every hour of your li 
paying tribute to a sentimentalize 
your own strength; you’re maki 
concessions to what in your pridey 
of as vision. But it isn’t and can’t] 
for you haven’t any more vision 
of your big locomotives has. You 
an idol of animal force, and you’ 
ficed about everything in life for: 
regard as success. But you’re not 
ing, John Rusk, and you're 1 
happy.” ee... i 

‘“Are you?”’ I inquired, after a 
of silence. j 

‘Oh, I’ve something to take it 
she said, with a shrug of one 
“‘T haven’t put all my eggs in on 
you see. And that’s what give 
courage to stand here and talk toy 
way I have been talking. We, on 
have backgrounds you’d seareel 
stand. And if we have friends, i 
not so important as the further 
make and hold friends. And whi 
lose, thank God, we’ve still got 
all failures aren’t grubby and sma 
people. Sometimes they’re so mt 
cess in their own little he 
really wish old Mr. Barnum had | 
other way round; not ‘Nothing 
like success’ but ‘Nothing can 
success!’”’ 

‘‘Tt’s nice to have your sympat 
torted, when the full intent of | 
had filtered through to my small ar 
mind. ‘But some years ago I ¢ 
motto which came from a stro 
than me, Mrs. Page. Napoleon B| 
I believe, once said, ‘Never com 
never explain.’ You are doing bi 
tend to do neither. To do that wi 
be an advertisement of weakness 
busy a man to philosophize abo 
If you can find consolation in the 
your husband is of too fine a fib 
position he tried to fill, that make! 
move considerably easier for me. 
assure you ——”’ 

Aurelia Page stepped forward’ 
hand raised, as though to interru} 
I permitted no interruptions. 

“T can assure you, ma’am, tha 
will not remain much longer on 
point, as you have had the di 
put it.” | 

She retreated again, with her hit 
at her side. Her face was very ¥J 

“T understood that from the } 
said, in a voice so small it seem 
whisper. 

“Then that pretty well puts ! 
this interview,” I announced, a 
on my feet. 

I was a little tired of being bi 
and bobweasled. I’d had about 
being told what I was and what 
There were half a thousand men | 
line waiting to give me battle an’ 
to get back on the wire and find 
the wind blew. 

Aurelia Page stiffened a little # 
mistakable sign of dismissal. B 
of taking her departure, as 4 @? 
she stood there still studying 
narrowed eye. | 

“Ts there anything more you 
know?” I asked in my heavy 
voice; but she didn’t seem to 
much thought to my question. | 

“T was wondering about my 1) 
she said, with a tired sort of al 

(Continued on Page & 
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ioneering a Path thru 


Showing the Packard in the 
Cascade Mountains of Canada 


he Canadian Northwest 


This medal was awarded to the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company in recognition 
of the Packard Six being the first car 
ever driven under its own power from 
Winnipeg to Victoria on Canadian 
soil. This award, made by the Can- 
adian Highway Association, had been 
waiting 12 years for someone to ac- 
complish the feat. 


Last summer, for the first time, an automobile 
was driven under its own power from 
Winnipeg to Victoria over the mountains, 
without leaving Canadian soil. 


The trip was made by Austin F. Bement 
and Edward S. Evans of Detroit in a Delco- 
equipped Packard car. 


It was truly a pioneering trip, over un- 
graveled earth roads, black gumbo that any 
light shower would turn into a bog, over 
difficult mountain trails —and for miles over 
country where there were no roads at all. 


To quote Mr. Bement, ‘Our original inten- 
tion had been to find old logging trails or 
pack trails between outlying mining camps. 
But this was virgin country. There were 
no lumber trails. There were no mining 
camps connected with rough paths such as 
freighters follow. 


“We were assured that no possible trail 
ran down the mighty Fraser Canyon. To 
get through we must run the rails of either 
the Canadian National or the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


“To accomplish this trip over the rail bed 
the car was first equipped with steel wheels 
such as are used on hand cars. It was found, 
however, that it was impossible to use these 
and it became necessary to go back to 
standard wheels with rubber tires. 


“Progress was very slow. The heavily 
loaded car was forced to climb each tie as 
a separate obstacle and drop with a racking 
thud between it and the next one. Culverts 
had to be bridged with pieces of board. 
Long trestles, over streams hundreds of feet 
below, had to be crossed—and on these 
many ties had been removed to permit the 
dropping of crushed rock to form fills. 
These spaces also had to be bridged over. 
Long tunnels had to be traversed.” 


But the trip was finally accomplished, with 
a perfect functioning of the motor and 
faithful performance of its Delco equip- 
ment—still another extreme test, added 
to many others that have proved Delco 
to be the world’s finest automotive 
Starting, lighting and ignition system. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO., DAYTON, OHIO, Ui Sahn 


Delco 


STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION 
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A strength in a bank of\in a business. 
A surplus of strength in\a machine or 
ina structure is just as important evi- 
dence of soundness and valve. 


surplus of strength has been onéof the 


In American Steel Split en one that. 


several characteristics that have dis*.\\ 
tinguished these pulleys for aban 
thirty years and which have made 

“Americans” the most extensively used, 


the leaders in their line. 


This and other important characteris- 
tics, found only in “American” Pulleys, 
are describedin special literature which 
is yours for the asking. 


To equip with “American” Pulleys 
is to make sure of the utmost in 
pulley efficiency. In MacRae’s Blue 
Book, you will find the name and 
address of the nearest dealer carry- 
ing stock. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Trans- 
mission Pulleys, Pressed Steel 
Shaft Hangers, and Pressed 
Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Ave. 


M 
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e same character- 
istics of strength, 
efficiency in power 
transmission, and 
grace of outline 
are found in the 
American Pressed 
Steel Shaft Hanger. 


(Continued from Page 84) 
“She happens to be going abroad next 
week.” 

“That is interesting,’ I perfunctorily 
acknowledged. 

“‘T knew it would be, to you,” she agreed, 
as her gaze met mine again. “‘It will be 
hard, of course, if she has to go as a poor 
man’s daughter. But it will be consider- 
ably harder if she has to go as a disgraced 
man’s daughter.” 

“Harder for whom?” I asked, not get- 
ting her drift. 

“For the man she’s going to marry,”’ she 
reminded me, and for the first time the 
thought of Newt came into my mind. 

I even remembered that the things Au- 
relia Page had been telling me werestrangely 
reminiscent of the things Newt himself had 
once told me. Neither of them had dis- 
turbed me much, it’s true, but I wanted to 
understand them. I wanted to get an ink- 
ling of what they were driving at. I won- 
dered why, since they could never know the 
poise of supremacy, they should be so ready 
to assume a pose of superiority. And in my 
dilemma my eye happened to wander onto 
one of my old wall mottoes, hanging above 
the model of the first engine I’d ever driven: 
Never Underrate Yourself—The World 
Will Do That For You! 

That stiffened my spirit in some way. I 
felt surer of myself as I glanced at the eight- 
foot map of my road with its blood-red 
main line and its thin red fibers of feeders, 
with its cities and towns and ports and 
terminals. 

That, I remembered, was my work, and 
work had a way of justifying itself. It 
loomed bigger than this petty intriguing 
for favor, this petticoat warfare of weak- 
lings for rewards they’d done mighty little 
to earn. 3 

“‘Newt’s my son, of course,’’ I said to the 
woman who seemed to be waiting for me to 
speak; ‘‘but I’m rather tired trying to keep 
him from making a fool of himself.” 

I could see the color go up above the dark 
line of her furs, but her voice was controlled 
enough when she spoke again. 

“And you’re not interested in his hap- 
piness?” she quietly inquired. 

“That’s something we’ve all got to work 
out for. ourselves,’ was my answer, as I 
stepped over to the telegraph key at the far 
side of the room. 

I didn’t actually see her when she left 
the room. But when I knew I was alone I 
opened the key and called until I got Wam- 
baugh again and asked him in code, ‘‘ What 
does the Swickard woman report on Hos- 
mer?’ And in due time my key ticked out 
the somewhat enigmatic but not altogether 
unsatisfactory answer: 

“The lady reports him as tub butter sim- 
ply waiting to be worked.” 
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FOUND it impossible to go West with 

Aggie, as I had counted on doing, for at 
the last moment I had to cut out the San 
Francisco convention and give all my time 
to marshaling our forces for the coming 
fight with Hosmer. She went off comfort- 
ably enough in a private car, however, 
though I was kept late at a conference at 
the Bankers’ Club and arrived at the sta- 
tion eight minutes after Aggie’s train had 
pulled out. Natalie was not home for din- 
ner that night and the house seemed 
depressingly silent and empty. We were a 
family of five, I remembered. Yet not one 
of us, I also remembered, was within hail- 
ing distance of another. 

So I was surprised when Natalie ap- 
peared early for breakfast the next morn- 
ing. She looked tired and her face was 
thoughtful, but I had no idea of what was 
on her mind. 

“T’ve a chance’ to go down to Palm 
Beach with the Lathrops,’”’ she suddenly 
announced. 

“Why with the Lathrops?” I asked, ar- 
rested by the firm lines about her bony chin. 

‘““Because they’re not outsiders,” she re- 
torted. “And I don’t think I ought to 
miss it.” 

I felt a foolish little tug of loneliness at 
my heart, a tug that I’d not often felt there 
before. 

“We'll be pretty well scattered,” I ven- 
tured. 

“T don’t seem to be doing much good 
here,” she said, with her slightly embittered 
smile. ‘‘And I can get in down there where 
I couldn’t get. in up here.’ 

“In what?” I demanded. 

“In with the right sort of people,” she 
said, as she reached over and lifted the 
spoon out of my coffee cup. 


March 


“What sort are they?” I deman 
fighting against my old tendency to be: 
pant in the face of Nattie’s solemnj 
But, as usual, it was a losing fight, ar 
guess my heavy laugh didn’t add to 
happiness. 

“They’re the .sort who’ve had me 
long enough not to smell of it,” she 
nounced by way of revenge, and that { 
me congas to think about. : 

“*Y ou mean it’s worth more if yor 
father made it than if you made itty 
self?” 

I was conscious of my daughter’s gl; 
amber eye surveying my person. 

“T suppose it sounds as foolish as Y 
ner to you,” she observed. “And y 
probably find it about as hard to uy 
stand, even if they tried to explain ; 
you.” 

‘““You mean they don’t even speak 
language?” 

“It amounts to that,” admitted my 
spring. ry 

“Well, look here, Nattie ——’ 
with a hot box developing on my 

“Please don’t call me Natti 
rupted the haughty young lady 
amber eyes. ; 

“T’ll call you what I like,” I in 
her; ‘and what’s more, I’ll 
there’s two sides to that question, | 
don’t speak my language—the langua) 
honest workers who haul your eake-e; 
cinder snappers around the country in 
nished cars. Just supposing I said 5 
thing to them about ‘taking her by 
nec og ‘ pus her om in the co 
and ‘making her pop’ and ‘plugging 
and ‘giving ’em the wind’? How mu 
that would get through to their | 
plated intelligence? Would they kn 
‘taking her by the neck’ is perfectly 
railroad language for making a locom 
pull a heavy drag of rattlers up a hi 
that ‘making her pop’ means that 
diamond pusher beside the old th 
puller is keeping hot enough a fire i 
engine so that the moment she stop 
blows off? And would they understan¢ 
‘plugging her’ is pretty good and 
English for closing the engine throttle 
a quick jerk of the left hand while the 
hand throws back the reverse lever— 
same doesn’t do any more good to a 
gine frame and cylinders than getting 
at your own daughter? And when wi 
about ‘giving ’em the wind’ we meat 
air has been thrown into the train | 
which same you’ve also heard often e1 
as you sat in your cinder buggy wait: 
be pulled out. 

“That’s living language; languagt 
means something, that paints a pictu! 
keeps alive on lively tongues. That’: 
frontier American that makes the di 
ary words wake up and wonder how? 

dust got into the house. Why, girl, 
member the day a hungry ov 
stepped up to a hash slinger in one | 
old railroad chow houses and anno! 
that he wanted a battleship coveret! 
cinders, a pair of fogged switchlights! 
string of flats smothered in Canada ‘| 
And what did that hasher do? Why, 
out a quaver he handed out a steak 
ered in onions and two fried eggs 
bacon fat poured over them and a sti! 
wheat cakes swimming in maple siru_ 

My Natalie inspected her father *! 
far-away eye. 

“That’s very interesting,” she lan) 
acknowledged, “but I don’t see that, 
much connection with my proposed 1! 
Palm Beach.” | 

“Perhaps it hasn’t,” I retorted; ‘ 
merely mention it, my dear, to remit. 
that your father and your Palm ? 
friends live in two entirely different 
and that their ideas are about as fall 
as the language they use. I’m going! 
the road myself, and I guess youd 
happy down among the beach com!’ 
you'd be in this empty house, so ho) 
Tunnel in with the old-timers W 
tunneling is good!” 

She didn’t even thank me. She s! 
me with the same sort of half-exaspé 
and half-pitying eye you turn on @ 
child who openly defies home and nf 

“There’s one thing I’m beginn 
learn about those old-timers you sné 
she quietly reminded me. H 
they’ve somehow acquired the art 0} 
urbane. 
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In the Nov. 29th issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post, I told the story of the discovery of Real Silk 
Super-Service Socks—the first silk socks I ever 
saw that you didn’t seem able to kick through at 
the toes and heels. Thé advertisement is repro- 
duced in miniature above. 


| 


Since then I have been fairly swamped with letters 
—friendly, interested inquiries from regular fellows 
everywhere—eager to have us solve their silk sock 
problem. Here’s one that put us on our mettle: 


Reat Sitk Hostery Mis, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sirs: 


I’ve just had the unexpected pleasure of reading about something I 
have often wondered and cussed about, but never dreamed would happen 
—namely, the advent of a silk sock that our toes won’t crawl out of. 


I feel like the farmer at the circus who saw for the first time a giraffe 
and remarked, “There ain’t no such animal’’. 


Although I am doing business in a small town—that’s no sign I wear 


felt boots and red woolen underwear—and haven’t ever seen anything 
but “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’. 


To make a short story long, I’d like to get hold of some of these 
non-crackable socks of yours. How about it? 


Very truly yours, 
Guenn E, Dennis, Bloomdale, Ohio. 


When I saw how many men were interested in 
these Super-Service Silk Socks I determined to find 
out if these new users were as well satisfied as those 
we have been supplying for the last two years. 


I was particularly interested in what the writer 
of the above letter would say after he had worn 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


g He-Men 
Ona Silk Footing 


Real Silk Super-Service Socks. His experience 
typifies that of thousands of users. Here’s his reply: 
W. C. Kosin, 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hail, King of Sockland: 

Your letter received, asking about the socks . . . 

Usually I wear out a pair of ordinary silk socks in about three or four 
times afoot, but I’ve been doing a tremendous amount of kicking around 
in the Real Silk Super-Service ones and they are still defying my best 
efforts to knock the ends out of them. 

They certainly have spoiled my pet illusion that there wasn’t a silk sock 
that could keep my toes from having their fling at the world unclothed. 

Count on me as a loyal supporter of Real Silk Super-Service Socks. 

Yours for a super sock business, 


Guenn E. Dewnnts, Bloomdale, Ohio. 


Socks of beautiful, soft, lustrous silk where the 
fetlocks show—but tough as a sow’s nose where 
the rub comes—Real Silk Super-Service Socks 
have doubly reinforced soles and heels, extra dura- 
ble lisle where the garter tugs, and the famous 
Real Silk friction-tested lisle toe. 


They carry an unconditional guarantee and are 
obtained direct from our mills at mill prices. 

Sooner or later you are sure to be numbered 
among the he-men we are putting on a sound silk 
footing; so why wait? Drop mea line and I’ll have 
a representative come right around and see you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Bee AO Kobe 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager. 


* INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


There is a Branch Office in your City, Consult ’Phone Directory, 


REAL SILK 


Guaranteed 


HOSTERY 


This gold button identifies the 
authorized Real Silk Represen- 
tative when he calls at your 
home or office. 


Through Representatives Who 
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Why coax children 


to eat what’s “good for them”? 


Here are the vital grain foods 
they need in a form that they love 


HE modern mother considers her child’s ap- 

petite, knows it is quite as easy to tempt the 
palate with a needed food as another. Coaxing 
children to eat what is good for them is un- 
necessary. Forcing them to eat foods that don’t 
appeal now can be avoided. 


2k * of 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice 
are grain foods with the temptation of confec- 
tions — with the flavor of nutmeats, steam ex- 
ploded to eight times their normal size — every 
food cell broken to make digestion easy. 

Served with milk or cream you have the body 
building elements children need, the minerals 
and vitamines in luscious combination—a food, 
a breakfast adventure in one! 

Serve, too, as a night-time dish beyond com- 
pare. Serve with cooked or fresh fruits, as a 
garnishment with ice cream, as 
a between meal tid-bit (with 
melted butter) to supplant 
sweets. The ways to serve are 
many, each one a new delight. 


Today, order a package 
each of Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice of your grocer, 
then alternate to avoid 
chance of monotony. 


ded 
al Si 


‘The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

promptly proclaimed, remembering what 
lay ahead of me. 
“Tt seems important to you, of course,” 
conceded Natalie. ‘But I wonder if the 
world wouldn’t go along about the same 
even if one of its railways stopped running.” 
“Would it now?’ I flared back. “I’m 
going out this day to keep our line open, 
and if it’s not kept open, it’s going to mean 
considerable to you and the rest of your 
world. For that line carries in your food to 
you, your milk and meat and vegetables 
and flour and fruit, every night, rain or 
shine, when you’re safely asleep in your 
downy. It feeds your city and keeps your 
country alive and carries men on machines 
of steel to serve you on their bigger ma- 
chines of steel. And once it stops that life 
flow of steel on steel, everything stops. Re- 
member that! 

‘““What’s more, if it stops for any length 
of time it puts us out of business, for you 
can check off a loss of about a thousand dol- 
lars a minute when a road like ours once 
gets blocked. But it’s up to me and every 
Joyal man under me to see that that road’s 
kept open. 

‘And let me tell you something more 
about that, young lady, about the spirit 
that operates in this little world of ours. 
It was a rotten winter night up on our old 
D. & B. line and one of our signalmen was 
alone in his tower. His wife was in bed 
with double pneumonia, in a frame cottage 
not more than two hundred yards away 
from the tower. She’d been there for three 
or four days and the strain had nearly 
driven that signalman crazy. But he stuck 
to his job. He’d only a young girl, eight 
years old, so they’d had to call in a neighbor 
to help nurse the sick woman. 

“When that sick woman died at eleven 
o’clock at night the eight-year-old girl was 
so terrified she broke away from the nurse 
and ran sobbing with the news to the man 
up in the tower. When it broke on him, 
that way, he wasn’t strong enough to stand 
up under it. He keeled over in a dead faint. 
And two minutes later, when the dispatcher 
called him he got no answer. Five minutes 
later the tower on either side of his had re- 
ceived orders to stop all trains. And while 
the trainmen were climbing down from the 
crum boxes, and before that unconscious 
signalman came to, we’d another operator 
up in his tower working on the wires and 
letting those trains move on again through 
the driving sleet and snow. The line had to 
be kept open. Death and sickness and sor- 
row—those were accidents to the men who 
kept the traffic moving. And I’ve wasted 
twenty good minutes of my time talking 
shop to you when I ought to have been 
heading for the dog house!” 

The flippancy had gone out of my Nattie’s 
face as I stood up. 

“Those are the things you ought to have 
told us more about,” she said, as she fol- 
lowed me out to the hall and held my over- 
coat forme. A faint tinge of color came to 
her face as I turned on her, for it was the 
first time in all her life, I imagine, that the 
stately Natalie had held a coat for her 
father. 

“T’ll tell ’em some day,’ I announced, as 
I clapped on my hat, “‘and then they’ll all 
stand up and call me a windjammer!”’ 

I headed west that day, with a none too 
soothing bunch of wires from the division 
where Hosmer had been doing his dirty 
work. I knew what was coming, in a way, 
but I never knew the soreheads were so well 
organized as Hosmer had them. I’d sniffed 
the trouble that was upwind, however, from 
the number of times the service brother- 
hoods had become deadlocked with the 
managers’ committee, by the sharper note 
that had crept into disputes over rules and 
wages, and from the sullen opposition of 
our men to the rulings of the Railroad La- 
bor Board. Our Central Managers’ Con- 
ference Committee had the nominal backing 
of the Department of Justice, and I’d even 


'|'| een in touch with Washington, urging that 


the rail board assume jurisdiction without 
the further waste of time and dignity on 
self-defeating and futile negotiations. But 
you can’t make workers work by legislation. 
You can’t force twisters and throttle pullers 
and diamond pushers to stick to their job by 
law. If your yard men, from the big switch 
hog down to the youngest number grabber, 
are fed on red fire, they’re not going to la- 
bor for the love of laboring; and Hosmer 
nae been feeding them on the hot stuff, all 
right. 

I was a little late in seeing the storm com- 
ing, but I got busy enough, once I knew it 
couldn’t be escaped. For the best way to 
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break a revolution, I’ve found, is to ste 
before it starts. One of the sore poin 
tween our road operators and our emp; 
had been my recent liberal use of gag 
cars both on the highways and on som 
our feeder lines. This, of course, did a 
with the full train crew demanded by 
rules and gave us a chance to run in} 
union men and still move short-haul fre 
with a fighting chance of a profit. 
So I at once ordered a double amow 
auto trucks, for any roughneck, I kj 
could run a gas car. Then I found the’ 
organizers had their ropes so well laid 
they already had a legal committee 
appointed and a press and lecture con 
tee in the field and a relief committe 
ready to handle strike benefits. Unma 
strikers, I found through Wambaugh 
his workers, were to be served free 1 
codperative buying had already bee 
ranged for, and children of strikers we 
be billeted in the homes of workme 
affected by the walkout. The 
ganized picketing corps, I fo 
made up mostly of strong-arm 
gave no promise of being easi 
So I got busy on my side of 
Every big city has agents or padro! 
function it is to supply strike br 
short notice. And when our ca 
for reserves these agents began 1 
their forces. They were, I m 
knowledge, a sorry lot. Hobos 
and ex-boomers from the West, 
ers from the flop joints of t 
slums, bandits and soldiers of f 
of a job, anarchists and b 
socialists and disgruntled union 
pulled the pin, ex-miners all t 
the bull pens of Coeur d’A 
roustabouts from the Missi 
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they did about honest labor—th 
gathered together in one piebal 
drilled and tutored and lectured 
eventually began to realize that ¢ 
wasn’t something to drink, and fi 
derstood that to “bend a rail” | 
throw a switch. = 

They were herded together a 
rangued and crowded into day coach 
hurried out to the firing line. e] 
almost, they were turned into railroa’ 
I don’t need to enlarge on the par 
brand of railroad men they made, fo 
urally, you can’t plant a tree in them 
and expect to saw planks from it at! 
And you can’t afford to be too se 
when you’re fighting an unscru 
enemy. For in one of his circulars H 
the ex-freight handler, had already | 
declared: ; 

“We aim to use any and all tacti) 
will get the results sought and get t 
the quickest way, for we no longer} 
the day of the long strike. The tacti! 
will be determined only by our pe: 
make good by their use. No term 
with an employer are final, for nothi 
be conceded by those employers ‘ 
what we have the strength to ta 


and claimed that it had been planted} 
by his enemies. But the violen 
sabotage that accompanied even th 
ning of the strike seemed to diser! 
claim. For it was not long before ( 
shipment of gas cars went through ¢ 
drawbridge. A train of supplies | 
strike breakers was mysteriously } 
and finally lost in the shuffle. / 
string of reefers, which means refri 
cars, were broken into and rifled, a 
Chicago beef was left to rot along #) 
of way. Switches and engines we} 
pered with and the lives of our ee 
passengers endangered. yk 

But we kept the line open! Thes 
continued and the big talk went 
skeleton trains bristling with arme¢ 
still moved up and down the rails. 
in the meantime, brass-banded 


~ 


the king pin of the union wreckers! 
true obstructor of interstate comme* 
as he always stubbornly designa® 
state troopers stationed to guard 0 
erty as Cossacks. The cry of “Sea, 
hurled at our strike breakers. WAG 
formed about our Nagisaw , 
0 
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| and began breaking windows I ordered the 


fire hose manned and had them swept out 
of the yards. When they began stoning our 
train crews I wired the governor for military 
protection—and instead of militia, we were 
finally given the promise of an official state 
investigation. 

But in some way or another we kept the 
line open. We housed and fed those fright- 
ened rabbits of strike breakers, who had to 
get down and creep along the towpath on 
our box-car decks and sometimes hide in 
the gons and whale-bellies and reefers to 
avoid the shower of scrap that greeted them 
when they crawled through a station yard 
or stopped to freeze a hub where some 
languid-moving ex-gangster had overlooked 
putting a little oil in the journal box. They 
derailed my business car and burned a sig- 
nal tower and won over the shopmen. But 
we didn’t give up. We still kept the line 
open. We merely fought ’em a little harder, 
for all warfare, from Grant right back to 
old Joshua, had taught me that when once 
in the fight the harder you hit ’em the 
shorter the campaign. 

It was in the midst of this fight that a 
telegram came to me over our crippled 
wires. It was from Aurelia Page and it said: 

“Newt seriously ill of pneumonia in 
Paris. Someone should go.” 

It was a shock to me, that message, and 
it was a second shock to me to realize how 
helpless I stood, for I was needed there at 
the front. So I telegraphed at once to 
Natalie, and while I waited for an answer 
from her I arranged through Bassler, of our 
home office, to cable a couple of thousand 
dollars to Newt’s Paris bankers. 

The wire from Palm Beach was two days 
late in reaching me. It said, ‘‘Couldn’t 
sail in time to do any good one way or 
other’’—which was characteristically can- 
did of Nattie. SoI sent a second message 
down to her, ‘‘Go anyway!’’ And to that 
she as laconically responded, ‘‘Quite im- 
possible!” 

But while I stewed in the juice of that 
frank ingratitude I got a telegram from 
Bassler stating, ‘‘Mrs. Javan Page and her 
daughter sailed for Paris on Saturday.” 

I hadn’t much time to meditate over that 
new turn to the situation. It brought mea 
sense of relief, in a way, but it was relief 
tinged with humiliation. And when, nine 
days later, I received a relayed cable stating 
that Newt had passed his crisis and was 
presumptively out of danger, I knew a still 
stronger sense of relief, which was, never- 
theless, colored by a still stronger feeling of 
humiliation. 

Wambaugh, in the meantime, was keep- 
ing in touch with the Swickard woman and 
in turn making his daily reports to me. 
They weren’t very consoling reports. For, 
as the days strung along, we had to face the 
grim fact that our fight was a losing one. 
The strikers, on the other hand, weren’t 
getting any too much fun out of the situa- 
tion. The weather, by this time, had 
turned rough and wintry. There was hun- 
ger, 1 know,inmanyahome. But Hosmer, 
to give the devil his due, had his men well 


| in hand. And he managed to hold his line 


by proclaiming that the next charge would 
surely break our morale and win the day. 

Our last through freight had been wrecked 
and our roadbed strewn with smoked hams 
and flour and poultry, to say nothing of 
other equally precious edibles—all of which 
were promptly commandeered by the 
white-faced workers’ wives from the nearest 
town. And asmall per cent of our smaller 
salaried operating men, anzemic individuals 
with no love for their superiors except as we 
represented the source of their salaries, be- 
gan to betray a certain oblique but dis- 
turbing fellow feeling for the walk-out 
heroes they were there to oppose. 

So when the day still known along the 
line as Red Sunday arrived, we saw that it 
was expedient to have a couple of wrecking 
trains manned and ready for emergencies— 
wrecking trains with our best available en- 
gines hooked onto the front, and tool cars 
with everything in wrecking devices from 
replacers and differential blocks to spare 
parts for car trucks, and the Big Hooks 
folded down snug enough to clear bridges 
and tunnel tops, and cook ears rigged out 
with rough berths and kitchens to take care 
of the workers. The crazy charge that I had 
these cars crowded with carbineers and 
sharpshooters was merely a proof of the 
momentary scum boiling up on that huge 
pot of hate. Instead of rounding up snip- 
ers, I was sufficiently busy rounding up doc- 
tors and nurses for the hospital train I held 
at the lower divisional headquarters, for I 
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could see that the bad blood which had been 
brewing was going to break out like a flood 
river breaking through its dikes. 

And it came, all right. It came with that 
same Red Sunday, when they began the day 
by dynamiting our Weeks River bridge. 
They sent one span crashing down through 
the river ice, and in doing so they broke our 
line. The troopers fired and killed the man 
who had laid the charge, and a stray bullet 
brought down a boy who apparently had 
taken no part in it. But the damage was 
already done. The line was no longer open 
on our side, and the tales of Cossack murder 
that went down the road, growing as they 
went, were enough to unkennel the waiting 
dogs of hate. 

Yet in all the excitement, when I knew 
the Weeks River bridge was down, I re- 
mained cool-headed enough to wire to our 
home office to have Javan Page, as chief 
engineer, sent out at once to the scene of 
the disaster. A message came back ex- 
plaining that Mr. Page had left on Friday 
evening for a five-day rest at Pinehurst. 

I sat down and reread that message for 
the third time. Then I realized it was time 
to put the lid on the coffin. I wired a mes- 
sage to headquarters requesting the resig- 
nation of Javan Page, to take effect im- 
mediately. Then I sent instructions to my 
chief clerk to prepare and issue the neces- 
sary circulars governing the situation. And 
in doing so I felt a good deal like a Big Hook 
lifting a battered and useless box car off our 
right of way. The man didn’t even count 
any more. What counted was to get the 
débris out of the way and the wreckage off 
the tracks. 

Then I went back to my field work. I 
threw twenty armed guards around the 
Weeks River position and put sixty men to 
work on the new span. And while they 
were hoisting and lashing and trussing a 
temporary bridge over the break, with the 
snow beating on them as they worked, I got 
word the strikers were burning the car 
barns where I’d been housing almost one- 
half my scabs. The strike breakers still in- 
side those barns resented being burned out 
on a cold and frosty morning. Just where 
they got their firearms is one of those 
mysteries that never get satisfactorily an- 
swered. But a pitched battle began there 
beside the burning ear barns and a good 
many splotches of red marked the trodden 
snow. 

The mob spirit by this time had taken 
possession of the men and they decided, 
apparently, to make it a day. 

When word got through to me at the 
broken drawbridge that they’d sent a string 
of flats down Nippon Hill slam-banging 
into two dozen loaded gondolas, and the 
line was blocked to Detroit, I mounted a 
track speeder and decided to fight my way 
through and do something to stop further 
wanton destruction of good equipment. I 
had two guards on the motor car with me, 
but I wasn’t thinking of them there for 
police duty. I wanted them more to help 
get my car across breaks in case a rail was 
torn up and to shovel snow if we hit a drift 
we couldn’t bunt through. For by this 
time the weather was thicker and the drift- 
ing was getting to be something to worry 
about. 

We were sniped at twice as we went 
through the nearest town, but I ordered the 
huskies beside me not to fire back, for the 
simple reason that there was nothing to fire 
at. A little later, in fact, a bullet came 
splintering into the wet woodwork at my 
feet, without a sign of the coward taking 
that pot shot at us. But we sailed on, 
with the snow plastering against our faces 
and a cold wind cutting through to our 
bones and a heavy plume of black begin- 
ning to show over the nearing hills where 
they were letting God knows what go up in 
smoke. 

My two guards tried to stop me from 
going into the yards, but they might as 
well have tried to stop a mother going into 
a burning house to get her baby. For I 
could see the men straggling about the 
freight shed and swarming about the equip- 
ment on the sidetrack. They saw me com- 
ing and they stepped to one side of the steel 
to let me through. It wasn’t until I 
mounted the shed platform and faced them 
that they understood who and what they 
had in their midst, and then they hooted 
and shouted until I couldn’t even make my- 
self heard. 

I wasn’t afraid of them. I wanted to 
talk to those men. I wanted to bring them 
back to reason. I wanted to show them 
that they couldn’t shoot and burn their 
way through to victory, not if they burned 
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the last box culvert on the line and, 
the last signal lamp on the system 

But they wouldn’t listen to me 
minds had been poisoned against 
man who could have stepped to ¢} 
that morning. Thanks to Hosm 
hated me, and they soon began to 
They started off by slinging snoy 
me. That, of course, only hurt m 
But when I heard the vicious ; 
stones and scrap iron against the 
shed door directly behind me I } 
realize that I wasn’t so popular y 
band of excited hot-heads as I hg 
to be. And my two guards, whon 
to be armed, had discreetly melted 
the excitement. Yet it wasn’t unti 
a shriller cry of “Kill the dog!” 
the blue barrel of a pistol in the h 
man not twenty paces away fromr 
woke up to what those human hye 
capable of doing—probably intend 

Life is sweet, and I never did r 
thought of throwing it away. But 
some absurd reason, will face ; 
plume before they’!l show a white 
that is, most men—the men worth 
ing with. And that’s the spark of 
the common clay of which we're | 
would never have backed away fi 
army of upturned faces with hate 
narrowed eye even if I’d been le 
agent. But I wasn’t. 

And this is the point where M 
Enman first entered my long and 
life. Wallie, who, of course, neyvei 
never will amount to much, was 
headed young man from the frin 
Michigan sand barrens, a young1 
aremarkably blue eye and a will of 
He happened to be station agen’ 
jerk-water town at the time, and h 
of the few in the neighborhood | 
remained loyal to the administrat 
he had the brains to know wh 
boss was cornered. i 

It was at the precise moment 


shot, he ran the door back on 
wheels, jerked me inside, and | 
shut and locked the sliding panel 
seemed very simple, once it was ( 

“Quick!’’ he said, without g 
time to get my breath. “‘They’llb 
there in three minutes, and if th 
you in here they’! kill you!” 

I didn’t stop to argue with him 
evidence in fact seemed to stand 0 
for by this time we could hear t. 
going through the woodwork and 
on the door and the shouts of the 
we ran down the full length of the 
freight shed. 

“‘There’s a mikado and a rotars 
the siding here,” explained Walli 
took it away from a train crew, 
keep the Pittsdown branch open |! 
ing. Can you run an engine?” | 

“‘T sure can!’’ I gasped, as wes. 
at the back of the station and ¢! 
the cattle pen. } 

“Then we can fool ’em!” pI 
Wallie. “There’s still steam u) 
mikado and we can buck their lit’ 
through before they know their? 
aren’t aboard, and if they try t0 
I'll give them the nozzle as we g 

I knew what he meant even be 
our mikado, carrying the whit 
where a thin plume of dry steal! 
from the pop, showing the st 
worked her hard coming down t} 
line and hadn’t even bothered t} 
draw her fires. And I thanked 
that negligence as we climbed ali 

A rotary plow, I must explain,} 
ting wheel about the width of asi} 
in diameter. It’s able to bore | 


man in the rotary lookout can ' 
stream to the right or the left of! 
the same as a fireman can direct § 
from his hose nozzle, and with) 
bury a horse and sleigh fifty feet 

So I thanked God for Wallie! 
rotary as we got under way and? 
on the main line, gathering sP* 
went. They saw us coming as } 
the accumulated drifts and 4 V 
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them as they surged toward 
But Wallie gave them the noz- 
ng from side to side with a 
hite shower of the beautiful that 
stunned and gasping and fighting 


got through. We got through to 
thout so much as a broken pane 
There was, of course, no triumph 
vas a flight, a retreat. It wasn’t 
¢, for it failed to achieve any good 
t save the scalp of the big boss. 
oad still had use for the brains 
;same scalp. And when we got 
Weeks River and our own line I 
russet-headed young man down 
dokout and asked him his name, 
{me it was Wallie Enman. Then 
m why he’d done just what he 


It had been roughly explored, 
nd temple after temple and’ city 
which had never been reported. 
}o make maps and take measure~ 
tred on by increasing interest in 
‘tal discoveries. 

Tan across a member of a large 
stitute to whom he showed his 

The latter appreciated their 
realized that here was someone 
by the true scientific spirit. He 
‘him to turn from oil to ruins and 
m on the spot to give all his time 
ion. This man has just finished 
'and while in Cambridge took 
rses toward the degree of A.M. 
ther two months, however, he 
in in the jungle. 
wf finding myself in a musty mu- 
‘in contact with high adventure. 
| those irregular-shaped bits of 
ae dry bones and the old inscrip- 
ae Peabody Museum there is 
story of a man. 
as not possible for me to spend 
ime here, because in the mean- 
res and reading were accumu- 
ie other courses. I was obliged 
yack to the fifteenth century 
shen on to the nineteenth and to 
‘sreserved in Widener. When I 
en who are carrying not three 
' five, all proceeding at this same 
hd aghast at the presumptuous 
enterprise. 

y. Also it is an absurdity. The 
'y cannot be done intelligently. 
weaving out the exceptionally 
ident, gifted with a rare memory 
‘eed read a page only once to re- 
ground can be covered in only 

y hard continued plugging and 
ng. Neither method produces 
|; should. 


lain Pothunters 


ilugger—men I have heard de- 
wade A men with Grade D in- 
is work is a profession and they 
‘that spirit. High marks are a 
sset leading to scholarships, 
quite as important as scholar- 
lead also to better jobs at grad- 
th the exception of those few 
usually endowed, these marks 
only after extraordinary effort 
i narrowing of interests not al- 
tolesome. Many of these stu- 
plain pothunters, taking this 
jet on in the world. Others are 
uirement which shows them no 
| to win even a foothold in the 
*fession today they must secure 
i then plod on two years more, 
mation growing all the while 
lore narrow and intense, to a 


ger men are rebelling. They 
in many cases this takes out of 
| ung a great deal more valuable 

ip, but the old guard is in 
So far has stood pat. Many a 
urns aside, unwiling to make 
‘unless forced by circumstance 
jmd many a good man sees it 
to come out less of a man. It 
to say, however, that a few 
thed. Again it may be well to 
ee of the most influential and 
‘olessors in Harvard today are 
Of the older system which did 
| 88 a sine qua non this degree. 
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“For the good of the service, sir,’’ he 
said without a flicker. 

I looked him over, as he stood there in 
the snow, and liked his coolness and the 
look of that blazing blue eye of his. 

“You're all right, Wallie,” I said, as I 
shook hands with him. 

“You say you’re agent up there? Well, 
you strike me as the kind of man we’re in 
need of down at headquarters. So from 
today forward consider yourself attached 
to my personal staff, and as soon as I get 
this mess cleared up I’ll be able to make 
that more definite.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Wallie, as cool as 
a cucumber, casually inquiring if he could 
cut in on our wire and send a message back 
to his boarding-house mistress not to wait 
Sunday dinner for him but to pack his 
things in his old horsehide trunk and send 
them through as soon as the line was open. 
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A fairly intelligent man can secure high 
marks and a degree of any sort he wishes by 
sheer perseverance and industry. It is 
possible for one in good health to study 
from eight to twelve hours a day with fair 
consistency, and upon such a schedule 
much is certain to be accomplished in the 
way of absorption of that detail which 
counts so much, necessarily, in an examina- 
tion paper. But much, also, is certain to be 
lost in the way of all-round development. 
The faculty recognizes this and does not 
encourage any such system, although of 
course it cannot prevent it. 

“We'd rather see one man like So-and-So 
than a dozen mark hunters,’”’ said a member 
of the staff. 

He was referring to an extraordinary 
young chap who while at the head of many 
college interests maintained his scholarship 
standing. During his senior year, and in the 
course of routine work, he presented a thesis 
of such merit and originality that it was 
quite up to the standard demanded of a 
doctorate. I met him and was astonished 
at the vigor and maturity of his mind, 
although he looked to be of only average 
undergraduate age. But he was alive to his 
finger tips and had reached what the late 
Professor James called his ‘‘ vital reserves.”’ 

“The plain fact remains,” wrote Professor 
James, “that men the world over possess 
amounts of resource which only very few 
exceptional individuals push to their ex- 
tremes of use. But the very same individual, 
pushing his energies to their extreme, may 
in a vast number of cases keep the pace up 
day after day, and find no ‘reaction’ of a 
bad sort, so long as decent hygienic condi- 
tions are preserved. His more active rate of 
energization does not wreck him; for the 
organism adapts itself, and as the rate of 
waste augments, augments correspondingly 
the rate of repair.” 

And again he says: 

“Stating the thing broadly, the human 
individual thus lives usually far within his 
limits; he possesses powers of various sorts 
which he habitually fails to use. He ener- 
gizes below his maximum and he behaves 
below his optimum. In elementary faculty, 
in codrdination, in power of inhibition and 
control, in every conceivable way, his life 
is contracted like the field of vision of an 
hysteric subject—but with less excuse, for 
the poor hysteric is diseased, while in the 
rest of us it is only an inveterate habit—the 
habit of inferiority to our full self—that is 
bad.” 

The quality which carries the unusual 
young man over the dam’ is ‘‘excitements, 
ideas and efforts’’—the quality, in other 
words, of being fully alive or of being, as we 
say commonly, on his toes. This particular 
fellow was decidedly of that type. To talk 
with him five minutes was to feel his alert- 
ness and his intense interest in every phase 
of life. There was nothing slouchy in his 
bearing; nothing cynical in his outlook. 

If college were made up wholly of men of 
that class, it might be possible to acquire a 
genuine education even upon the present 
schedule. But that is not true, of course. 
With the exception of those stirred either 
by necessity or by some definite ambition, 
most undergraduates are, in their ordinary 
attitude toward their work, rather an in- 
different lot. The bulk of their interests lie 
outside the classroom—in social or club 
life; on the athletic field; or often in some 
even more indefinite region. They are 
neither stupid nor lazy, nor altogether in- 
different to their academic work; but 
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And that’s how Wallieand I first bumped 
together. It’s some time back. But it’s 
seldom that I’m mistaken in my man. I 
guess I’ve never greatly regretted having 
Wallie flung at my head that way. And if 
he’s regretted the same, he’s an ungrateful 
young hound, for step by step I’ve made it 
a point to push that boy ahead wherever 
and whenever it could be done without in- 
terfering with the good of the service. And 
the strange part of it is that Wallie seems 
satisfied to hang around. I’m a hard man 
to work for, but he’s been with me ever 
since. And some day, before they shunt 
me into the roundhouse, I’m going to find 
out why. I’ve got a suspicion or two at the 
back of my cynical old bean, but to say it 
out in cold type wouldn’t be fair to either 
party concerned. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


their dominant interest, perhaps naturally 
enough, is elsewhere. Within certain limits 
they are eager to know, willing even to 
study, but with only these relatively few 
months at their disposal—a period the like 
of which they will never see again—they do 
not propose to sacrifice too much time to 
grinding. In this determination they have, 
often enough, the sympathy of their par- 
ents. The college office is receiving com- 
plaints all the time from anxious fathers 
and mothers who protest that their sons 
are not left with sufficient leisure in which 
to indulge in outside activities. But par- 
ents need not worry. This result does not 
check up. 

If anything, outside activities have mul- 
tiplied in the college world during the past 
few years faster than they have in the post- 
graduate social world. In addition to a 
multiplication of sports and the number 
participating in them, there is an increase in 
other undergraduate organizations. He is 
a pretty dead boy who cannot make some- 
thing or other. But in addition to all these 
there are the automobile, the radio, the 
movie. It would be difficult to convince 
anyone in everyday contact with these 
young men that they are suffering from 
lack of entertainment or that they are 
breaking down under the strain of over- 
work. How then do they manage it? 


Higher Standards of Honor 


Trust youth to find a way out. Perhaps 
just that is youth. That they have met the 
enemy and conquered him is proved by the 
fact that they graduate, not knowing, when 
they choose, more than graduates of other 
days. They have been forced by the time 
element to develop a system of their own. 
The fact that their actual period of residence 
is not four years, as is popularly supposed, 
but only from twenty-one to twenty-eight 
months, has driven them to it. With life 
buzzing all around them and pressed by a 
stiffer schedule, they are left with no al- 
ternative but to devise short-cut methods 
and to use their wits. 

And this is just what they do, although 
by honest means. On the whole, I think 
they are fairer in the way they meet the 
challenge than some of their fathers were. 
A Harvard graduate out some forty years 
told me frankly that in his day there was a 
regular traffic in examination papers. The 
printing then was done in another city, and 
the printer, so tradition runs, received one 
thousand dollars for supplying advance 
sheets to students. The only condition he 
made was that no man should pass a test 
with a higher mark than seventy. A gradu- 
ate from another college added that in his 
time flagrant methods of cheating such as 
the time-worn ruse of cuff-writing and the 
use of small rolls of paper easily concealed 
in the palm were commonly practiced. 

I have seen nothing of that sort in the 
present-day Harvard and doubt very much 
if any but the usual percentage of the 
utterly unprincipled to be found in every 
large group would stoop to this. The stand- 
ard of honor on this point is undoubtedly 
higher. Furthermore, such devices are not 
necessary. 

The well-to-do have access to private 
tutors and to seminars, old refuges, but 
now developed like everything modern to a 
high degree of efficiency. An expert coach 
can do wonders in a week. It is significant 
that most of these men are high-grade 
scholars, and in the postals they send to 
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‘Wonderful? 


“Just look at her dance. It seems to 
me that Pavlowa grows younger 
and more graceful each year. She 
surely is the very spirit of the har- 
mony of youth. Wouldn’t you 
think that she'd get all tired out 
sometimes? It seems to me when 
one gets blue and discouraged about 
the humdrum details of life, noth- 
ing is more refreshing than to 
watch a beautiful dancer. There is 
harmony, grace and poetry in every 
move she makes. Did you ever 
hear more applause? Everybody 
just seems to adore her.”’ 


* * * 


Did you ever think, Madam, how careful 
a professional dancer must be in her choice 
Bethe shoes she wears ? She knows that to 
keep the energy, grace and enthusiasm of 
youth, its buoyant step, its springy elas- 
ticity, she must wear flexible shoes which 
permit the network of foot muscles, upon 
which the strength of the arch depends, to 
exercise naturally. 


Many professional dancers, and women 
who have chosen other careers demanding 
hours of standing, wear Cantilever Shoes 
and find them comfortable, helpful and 
stylish. 

The Cantilever Shoe with its flexible 
arch, its natural lines and scientifically 
placed heel will help you keep the springy 
step of youth. The Cantilever Shoe is fine 
for the comfort and health of your foot. 
There are conservatively smart styles for 
Spring, in tan calf, brown or black kid, 
suede, satin and white shoes for Summer. 
Get your pair today. 


antilever 
Shoe 


JorMen and “Women 


Cantilever Shoes are sold in a Cantilever Shoe 
Shop or by acarefully selected store in practically 
every city. Only one store in each city sells 
Cantilevers, (except in New York and Chi- 
cago). If you do not know the address of a Can- 
tilever dealer who is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 408 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. A postcard will do. 
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members of the course just before an exam- 
ination advertise the fact that they are 
honor men. Their charges are stiff; but 
given anyone short of a moron, it is almost 


| certain that they will jam him through a 
| crisis. The seminars which handle groups of 
| thirty or forty men cost only from ten to 
| fifteen dollars a person. In a single period 


of from four to five hours the night before 
an examination they will review an entire 
course, placing the emphasis upon those 
points which a careful study of past papers 
shows to have been favorites. 

Anyone would think offhand that a pro- 
fessor could always beat this game by chang- 
ing the nature of his questions. But this is 
almost impossible. After all, a subject con- 
tains only so many important points, and 
the personality of the lecturer is sure to 
lead him to focus on a certain angle of these. 
A still cheaper way, although less ethical, is 
to buy a digest of the course. As a matter 
of fact, these are issued illegally, because 
they are a violation of the copyright law; 
but they are still sold regularly. These, 
too, though unsigned, give every evidence 
of being prepared by scholars. 

But the more usual and the more legiti- 
mate method is for the student to make his 
own digest. It is surprising how much of a 
subject can be condensed into a few pages, 
and in how few hours enough of this can 
be memorized with practice to assure a 
passing grade, if it is presented cleverly and 
filled in with the other loose material which 
is picked up from a routine attendance upon 
lectures. For even the laziest are bound to 
remember something as they go along, 
without any especial effort on their part. 
Nor are they opposed to this, for a great 
deal of the subject matter really interests 
them. The only difficulty is that with the 
time at their disposal they cannot do all 
the other things they wish to do and also 
master these details—the details upon which 
the examinations are based and the details 
upon which, it seems to me, all sound and 
permanent knowledge is based. Therefore 
they cram. 

A young fellow came out of an hour ex- 
amination behind me and asked, “‘ Did you 
do the assigned reading?” 

Twice a month certain books are re- 
served on the library shelves covering spe- 
cial topics for the course. The average men 
seldom get around to look at these until the 
night before, and then naturally there is a 
congestion. 

“Yes,”’ I answered. 

“Gosh, you were lucky! I never had a 
look-in!”’ 

““You must have been hit hard then on 
this paper,” I suggested. 


A Streak of Bull Luck 


The leading question was upon a subject 
which had never been mentioned in the 
lectures; a somewhat intricate theory on 
the evolution of the alphabet worked out 
after years of toil by a French scholar. 

“Guess I wiggled through,” he replied 
without much concern. 

“But you couldn’t have known R’s 
theory?” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“How did you get around that?” 

“Oh, I took a chance and made up a 
theory.”’ 

I don’t know whether he got away with 
it or not, but I doubt if an older man, 
granted he had the nerve to try, would 
be able to devise an extempore theory. 

Then plain bull luck sometimes helps. I 
am personally indebted to this Great God 
Chance for a good turn he recently did me. 
I in my turn had not done the assigned 
reading. My impulse under these circum- 
stances was to cut the examination, but I 


did not like to take an E and figured that it 
was a better sporting proposition to go up 
and see it through anyway. Twenty min- 
utes before the test I picked up a book coy- 
ering eighteen pages of a detailed study of 
Ifugaon law. I saw that it embraced a 
hopeless amount of technical matters, but 
running through it I fixed upon one word 
“Monkalun”’ and got hold of that and its 
meaning. Then on the way to class I 
dropped into the library and by good luck 
found the second book. In this we were 
supposed to read and digest two chapters. 
I picked up just one phrase which someone 
had underlined, “‘Social institutions among 
primitive people are based upon exogamy, 
lineage and totemism.”’ I knew the mean- 
ing of those three words from my lectures. 
As I took my seat, and before the exam- 
ination was on, the young man next to me 
said, “Do you know where Ifugao is?” 
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“No,” I admitted. 

‘Last year they raised the mark 
point for all those who could locate 
darned thing isn’t in the book andj 
me a half hour to run it down. Tt? 
island of Luzon in the Philippine 
volunteered. | 

The two questions put upon the 
were: ‘Define a ‘Monkalun’ and sh 
part he played in Ifugaon law,” and 
what Marett considers to be the four 
of social institutions.” | 

As the examiner took his seat 
marked, ‘“‘I’ll add a half point to th 
of anyone who has shown that he, 
reading with enough intelligent int 
find out where Ifugao is.” 

I have not yet received back my 
but whatever my mark, if it’s high 
BE, I don’t deserve it. 

I asked a member of the teachij 
why a simple way to beat this er 
system would not be to hold unanr 
examinations and so force men to ke 
with their work. -He shook his hea 

“You'd have the whole student} 
in arms,” he declared. 


| 


Learning and Living 


Furthermore, he was not sure 
would be fair to the student to dep) 
of an opportunity for intensive worl 
ees members would prefer to ¢ 
altogether with any but final exam 
and throw the entire responsibility | 
effort upon each individual, un 
guidance of a tutor. This would b 
tension of the present tutorial sys 
would involve a large added cost. | 
more, good tutors are as difficult t 
good professors. | 

Most of these young men are no 
ing to learn, even though they 1 
accept this as the chief end of thi 
ence. The subject matter and the 
of presentation are much more in 
than they used tobe. Heisa dull te: 
deed, who cannot win and hold thee 
of a class for at least fifty minut 
seems to be the limit for even tl 
fessors liked by the undergradual 
ringing of the chapel bell on the | 
psy chological dead line, and woeto 
attempts to cross it. He had mu 
sacrifice the chief point of his lect 

One professor is so popular tha 
of everything he can do to prever 
to his constant embarrassment, hei 
with spontaneous and enthusiastic 
at the end of every hour. This is 
of his own sustained interest in | 
and a rare quality of being able 
municate it. But never does hi 
to trespass the legal limit. On 
hand, he has sometimes announ 
lectures for Saturdays, explaining | 
were purely optional, and filled 
room. 

These young men are willing) 
but they are also eager to live. | 
present system there is not time é! 
both, and so it is education whict 
the board. The survey course in {ff 
limited to two hundred and fifty | 
so at least one quarter of each ( 


only what they are able to pic! 
single mad dash through a gallery 
ing the highest creative effort of g} 
duced in the past five thousand } 

“T’d like to take it,’ a youn}! 
claimed to me. 

“Why don’t you?” A 

“My father is in the mill busin 
wants me to join him as soon as § 
answered. f 

Not always, however, can the! 
blamed for this haste. The te 
rush through is in the air we bret! 
the American notion of getting? 
brass tacks. 

I talked recently with a soph¢ 
ranks far above the general avi 
student. Yet this year he is takir 
subject not directly in line with! 
he intends to pursue as a profes 
explanation—that he cannot 
time for the other subjects, altht 
not yet twenty years old. 

“You'll probably waste a 8) 
months, if not years, before you 
I observed. ‘Why not anticipat} 
that loss and put it in here on ¥ 
never have another opportunity 

But he only smiled at na 
will receive his degree of A.B. W 
but a prep-school knowledge of # 

(Continued on Page ot 
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Automobiles are power vehicles for transportation. Power is the essence of an automobile. 
Power means not only the ability to pull heavy loads but means also minimized gear shifting, 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
without any but freshman history, with 
only one course in English literature, and 
without any real knowledge of philosophy 
at all. 

Youth is eager—too eager at times for its 
own good. In this matter of an educa- 
tion—admitting that the cultural feature 
as expressed in the humanities is something 
worth acquiring—he needs not spiked shoes 
but weights on his feet. With this in mind, 
someone will appear some day and put 
through radical changes that will shake the 
whole system to its foundation. He will add 
another year to the period of preparatory- 
school training which will cover most of the 
present freshman studies and bring the boy 
into college one year older; he will then de- 
mand a compulsory four-year course on 
top of this; finally he will clip annually 
two months from the present vacation 
periods and so add another full year to the 


it would not be manipulated. The experi- 
ence of the world with such organs is that 
they are manipulated. 

An old diplomat from the Far East, who 
has acted as his nation’s representative at 
the League of Nations, said to me: ‘These 
international organizations produce an ex- 
cellent prospectus. Learned men, bookish 
men, and men of good sentiment see in the 
glowing promise of the plan only the plan. 
But practical men know that even the goy- 
ernment of a village goes wrong—right 
under the eyes of the people. Governments 
of nations have greater opportunity to go 
wrong because they are farther away. In- 
ternational government gives the best 
chance for the intriguer; it would be, per- 
haps, of vast benefit if it were not so easy to 
stack the cards.” 

Already, so far as the political activity of 
the League is concerned, there are, in 
Europe, growing suspicions. These are not 
the suspicions of irresponsible persons. A 
few weeks ago Karnebeek, an outstanding 
figure in Europe, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Holland, a representative of his 
country at the League, made a most sig- 
nificant statement. He said: ‘I, myself, 
have always preferred that the League of 
Nations should develop in a direction in 
which the element of military compulsion 
would ultimately cease to be the center of 
gravity of the system. In the system as it is 
now developing the tendency is toward the 
mailed fist.” 

There is an increasing feeling in Europe 
that any organization like the League, if it 
goes beyond the function of offering good 
offices of administration, trusteeship and 
voluntary arbitration, and undertakes to 
meddle, to be a busybody, to interpose its 
will against the will of any nation, will be- 
come subject to domination by one great 
power or another. Its voting power is open 
to the same logrolling which goes on in 
smaller units of government within na- 
tions. I have heard over and over again 
st&esmen in Europe who represent smaller 
neutral nations raise objections to the op- 
portunity a large power would have to 
round up by threats and promises a group 
of smaller nations to support a program of 
selfish imperialism concealed under the 
cloak of idealism or of a peace movement. 


A Pessimistic Opinion 


“Did we not have the Quadruple Alli- 
ance with Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and 
later France after the fall of the Napoleonic 
imperialism?’’ I was asked by an English 
diplomat. ‘This alliance was in effect a 
League of Nations, calling for the same 
periodic conferences and councils. It was a 
machine of idealism, but we had to leave it 
because that machine was captured by the 
clever diplomacy of Metternich and was 
turned to the purposes of upholding special 
rather than general interests.”’ 

One statesman, who had refused to sup- 
port the British view in a political matter 
which the League of Nations had touched, 
was berated in thé English press. 

“Of course,” said he to me. ‘‘ Why not? 
The League may appear to you Americans 
as a body of democracy and a harbinger 
of peace, but I can tell you briefly that the 
League as a political body will become an- 
other instrumentality of the scramble for 
power. Is it not natural that I am attacked 
by the British propaganda? I have stepped 
on the tail of their pet cat.” 
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course. Give our present-day colleges some 
such opportunity as this and they would 
turn out educated men; men not only with 
vision but with their feet solidly on the 
ground. 

To use the phrase of one of the younger 
administrative officers, such men would not 
only know history but they would practice 
it. They would be so thoroughly schooled 
that the permanent values of each course 
would be an integral part of them; some- 
thing not onlyto dream about but something 
to use in the interpretation of everyday 
life. 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
wrote Pope in a couplet that has become a 
platitude. ‘‘Drink deep, or taste not the 
Pierian spring.” 

Seventeen courses in from twenty-one to 
twenty-eight months, or some six weeks to 
a course! 

This is not drinking deep. 
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“But,” said a teacher to whom I sug- 
gested a time extension, “‘if the student ob- 
jects to the present régime, what would he 
say to a proposition which would double bis 
term of residence?” 

I believe that most students—at least the 
only type which ought to be in college— 
would feel, with time enough in which 
really to master their subjects, a satisfac- 
tion coming from sound knowledge that 
would spur them on. This is indicated by 
the awakened interest on the part of many 
seniors who, until the final year, look upon 
their work as drudgery. They then gain 
confidence to a point where they are about 
qualified to begin their college career—and 
then they are graduated. The professional 
schools reap the benefit of this and take full 
advantage of it. But too often they bear so 
heavily upon the fragile cultural base that 
it cannot bear the weight and crashes to 
earth. 
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Now, a year and a half later, a man who 
has deep insight into European politics 
says tome: “The scene has shifted. Sud- 
denly the League has become the plaything 
of France. The Geneva protocol to outlaw 
war was the great opportunity of France. 
If Great Britain adheres to this protocol 
France gains what is tantamount to a se- 
curity guaranty. If Great Britain refuses to 
adhere France.will use this protocol to sign 
up various small nations, and through this 
means create a Continental bloc—an alli- 
ance with a group of nations under the 
title of a peace movement, but which is in 
effect a military alliance. What France is 
hesitant about doing independently will be- 
come possible under cover of the League.” 


The Future of the League 


The attribution of motives is always a 
hazardous and sometimes a destructive 
contribution. I do not cite these instances 
of European opinion to increase the supply 
of suspicion in the world. The opinions 
which I have quoted are put forth to prove 
that old imperialistic villainy and intrigue 
are at work. Everyone is entitled to his own 
judgment about that. My emphasis is that 
in circles well versed in European practices, 
in the age-old strategy and hanky-panky of 
European politics, there is already a great 
deal of suspicion of the League, not so 
much because the League of Nations has 
failed signally to put its teeth into subjects 
or situations when the veto of either France 
or Great Britain was presented behind the 
scenes, but because the League is regarded 
as an instrument with a label of idealism 
but which may be perverted and dominated 
by the same old play of imperial diplomacy 
and, if so perverted and dominated, might 
become a much more dangerous factor than 
the system of balance of power which it has 
attempted to replace. 

It is quite possible to hold the opinion 
that the League of Nations can have a 
great and useful future not by extension of 
its activities but by a contraction of its ac- 
tivities. An American who is residing 
temporarily in England, and who is a 
recognized student of history, has been 
writing letters to the English newspapers 
holding forth the idea that American partic- 
ipation in the League will be brought about 
only when the League does something ‘‘to 
appeal to the imagination of the American 
people.”’ Various statesmen who have the 
interest of the League at heart have asked 
me whether I believe this to be good ad- 
vice. 

I believe it to be the worst possible 
advice. If there is any hope of full partici- 
pation of the United States in the League, 
it will rest, not upon American imagination 
but on American good sense. That good 
sense would respond today if the League 
gave up once and for all the aspiration to 
become a supergovernment, an uninvited 
meddler, or a body which pretends to im- 
partial political action against war while 
inevitable forces threaten to make it, be- 
hind the scenes, a dangerous playground of 
diplomatic push and pull, and international 
logrolling. 

Good sense, I believe, would respond to- 
day if the League could be remade so that 
its functions would be confined to offering 
its good offices: 

First, as custodian of the World Court 
for the service of those who voluntarily sub- 
mit disputes for settlement; 


Second, as a trustee of international loans 
and receiverships; 

Third, as an international manager which 
could act in cases where temporary direc- 
tion of backward or disturbed peoples and 
territories is called for by everyone; 

Fourth, as a clearing house for all emer- 
gency relief so that good information and 
good relief administration could be available 
and also to make a more equitable moral 
assessment among nations for their respec- 
tive money contributions for charitable 
purposes; 

Fifth, as an international administrator 
of world sanitation, quarantine, standard- 
ization of regulations, equipment, customs 
practices in all matters pertaining to trans- 
port by land, sea and air, the adjustment 
of the rights of foreign residents, the stand- 
ardization of citizenship, the suppression of 
crime by joint agreements as to extradition 
and police practices, and a wide range of 
similar useful activities; 

Sixth, as a compiler, custodian and pub- 
lisher of necessary needed international in- 
formation. : 

This would make the League solely an 
institution of good offices. It would be an 
institution which would have, as it has had 
already, a splendid performance in a field 
of maximum usefulness and of minimum 
danger to the world’s disillusionment. It 
can put off its vestments of a dictatorial 
peacemaker. Peace is not made by dicta- 
torial methods; it may be induced, but it is 
not often commanded. 

Today the League of Nations may be 
said to be two Leagues. One is that which 
has begun to perform rather well as an ad- 
ministrator of international good offices; 
the other League is the League which at- 
tempts international government. This 
latter is the League which has proposed to 
stop war and has not stopped war. This 
latter is the League which proposes to take 
settlements out of the hands of secret diplo- 
macy and imperialism, but has not suc- 
ceeded in keeping the hands of imperialism 
and secret diplomacy out of its own nest. 


An Important Distinction 


Where it has forbidden it has not been 
obeyed, where it has intruded it has been 
forced to withdraw. In its réle as a servant 
it has had conspicuous success; in its réle 
as a master it has had dismal failure. 

I have often wondered at the simplicity 
of American audiences listening to lecturers 
who are telling of the undoubted accom- 
plishments of the League. I have often 
wondered why someone did not arise and 
say to the speaker: ‘“‘My friend, you are 
confining your examples of the successes of 
the League to those cases where the League 
was asked to do something. But we had 
supposed that the League was created so 
that it might tell someone else to do some- 
thing. Can you give an example of the 
League telling any unwilling nation to do 
anything, and if so, was the League 
obeyed?”’ 

I find that in Europe today this distine- 
tion between a League for good offices and 
a League for political interference is becom- 
ing more and more recognized; that the 
success of the League in the first réle has 
met with general approval, but that the 
failure of the League for political inter- 
ference has been accompanied by wide 
suspicion and sometimes the presence of 
more irritability rather than less. 
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The undergraduate of today 
small proportion of what he ou 
ceive—of what he needs even mo: 
generation which preceded him 
what impresses the older man in 
to appreciate the opportunities 
such a college as Harvard. P 
time, the average student sets | 
against those of the faculty— 
The more sophisticated argue th 
ply knowledge is one of the minor 
of a college. 

“The true end of knowledge 
use,”’ said the Crimson in a recent 
on this subject. : 

But before knowledge can be 
would seem to be obvious that it 
be acquired. 

The difficulty comes when the 
made to harvest the crop before t 
The result of this is not an edu 
only the general effect of an edu 


A friend of mind, a diploma’ 
been at Geneva, says to me: “I 
times, when attending sessions, pi 
serious question. I have wonde 
our discussion or debate as to 
ment of disputes softened, or, on 
hand, aroused the spirit of confli¢ 
bate ended in actual settlement 
would be made, but if no se 
reached, or if it is reached and 
enforced, all that we have done h 
act as a sounding board which s 
wider the talk about war. Weh 
tised war. We have made peop 
about war and read about the 
war. It is exactly as if we were 
competitive business men who ha 
a Monday luncheon club where 
meeting the assembled compan 
horted to talk about the confli 
ousies or quarrels in the trade. I 
wonder if that kind of club is 
I sometimes wonder if we shoul 
done better to begin with an intern: 
club which dealt only with the in 
which we all have in common, which 
act upon and build up and expar 
common interests.” 
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The Indirect “J 


At any rate, the history of th 
tends to show that the line of demai 
between the League for good offic 
the League for political interference 
ready a sharp line between achiey 
and bafflement. The indirect appro 
peace—that is, the developmen 
national codperation—has already } 
a good means to kill out the war gern 
direct method of compulsion and d 
rial interference has already indica’ 
the bug may, in its unpreparedne 
innocence, not only fail but becoi 
victim of old and evilforces. 

In its work of giving internation? 
offices the League has taken custody 
World Court and has made pos 
method of choosing judges whick 
ized nations did not have. Ith 
directly or indirectly arbitratio 
cases—the Memel dispute, the I 
ary question, and many others 
parties assented to this method 
ment. It has been trustee for 
Memel, Dantzic, Upper Silesi 
been trustee for the financial re 
plans in Austria and Hungary 
tain factors in the German repal 
tlement. It has been or will b 
military control in enforcing d 
obligations in Germany, Austria, B 
and Bulgaria. It has furnished 
visers and assistant administrato 
tries desiring assistance, such 
It had assisted nations desiring 
boundaries. It has engaged 
measure of success in internatior 
tarian work, in study and cont 
gious disease, and of quarantine su] 
of opium and white-slave traffic, am 
refugee relief, although the co 
exchange of population betwee 
and Greece suggested by th 
agent, Doctor Nansen, has bee 
imposition of hardship and mi 
certain extent a method by w 
peoples in foreign territories 
other, as I have seen them on th 
Constantinople, going forward tt 
homeland only to die as they ar 
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t used internationally, in develop- 
niences of international traffic by 
msent, such as telegraph,{weather 
ignals, lighthouses, landing fields 
. It has, no doubt, assisted inter- 
zood will and understanding by 
on and exchange of information 
lication. Finally, the League is 
deure in special cases the free serv- 
greatest experts in the world. 


League for political interference, 
how well-intentioned its activity 
» been, the record is quite dif- 
is difficult to defend that record 
und that it has been effective, on 
d that it has followed the moral 
f democracy, or self-determina- 
srotection of weak peoples, or on 
i that it has been free from the 
the strings by so-called imperial- 
; behind the scenes. 


dlish war. 
‘ke Seventh, the 
Vilna by Poland. Eighth, dis- 


‘for the United States to play 
tole than that of a possible ally 
@ or the other in the Franco- 
iggle for diplomatic domination 
| But in any case, just examine 
of the League on the important 
) peace in Europe.” 


‘omacy to the Rescue 


tately the League as a League to 
ice or as a League for political 
2 presents, as I have said, a dis- 


‘Mory under a claim of treaty 


to interfere in the quarrel 
ly and Greece, but finding the 
4 gracefully allowed the Con- 
assadors and old-fashioned 
bring the business back to a 
ature. The claim that the 
uenced the result takes on a 
r when one realizes that the 
an by calling Italy to account 
“erence of Ambassadors ended 
} every dollar of indemnity 
sure of apologies as Italy 
. 


iiiet between Poland and Rus- 
ue allowed one of its own mem- 
the prohibition against 
without first resorting to arbi- 
a ew of the action or non- 
gue shows a complete 
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paralysis of several other fundamental ar- 
ticles in the League’s Covenant. Appar- 
ently this was not an occasion when the 
powers behind the scenes cared to give the 
League any leash. 

The war between Turkey and Greece, so 
far as anyone has been able to discover, 
went on without the slightest intervention 
of the League, although Greece was a mem- 
ber. The common European answer to this 
mystery is, ‘Neither France nor Great 
Britain desired the League to act.” 

In the invasion of Vilna by Poland there 
was a direct instance of a member and 
even a smaller member nation being able 
to break across most of the text of the whole 
Covenant without a rebuke, probably be- 
cause a large power was able to suppress 
action by the League. 

When the League was asked to settle the 
question of the Aaland Islands the result 
was to turn over the population of these 
islands to an alien rule—a direct upset 
by the League of all principles of self- 
determination in favor of adjudication 
based on the respective interests of two 
dominant powers in a military and naval 
question. 


Mr. Churchill on the League 


In instances where there has been op- 
portunity to urge judicial settlement of dis- 
putes the League has allowed the settlement 
to remain in its own hands, where adjust- 
ment is on a political rather than on a 
juridical basis. It requires no special study 
for-anyone to see that a World Court or a 
board of arbitration is more free from the 
give and take of politics than such a body 
as the Council of the League, and that the 
more the Council undertakes in settlement 
the more it becomes a playground for the 
trades, deals or differences between strong 
powers of the highest imperialistic develop- 
ment. 

The League has recited a purpose to re- 
duce armaments, but it was the Washing- 
ton Conference and not the League which 
has taken the one appreciable step toward 
that end. 

Winston Churchill, defending and plead- 
ing for the League, is driven to say: “Its 
structure, airy and unsubstantial, framed 
of shining but too often visionary idealism, 
is in its present form incapable of guarding 
the world from its dangers and of protect- 
ing mankind from itself.” He might have 
added that it isnot impossible for the League 
as a league for political interference to be- 
come the plaything of those very forces of 
imperial diplomacy which it was aimed to 
throttle. 

These are the considerations which have 
brought Europe to the point of believing 
that the League will require remodeling. [ 
have formed no opinion in any one of twelve 
capitals which I have visited that the League 
has failed in so large a measure that its 
existence is no longer desirable. Indeed 
I believe that there is no opinion that the 
League should be abolished. But there is 
a strong sentiment forming in favor of limit- 
ing the League to the function of a League 
of good offices—a League which offers its 
services to all who come to knock on the 
door and ask for the development of their 
mutual interests whether this be by the 
machinery of a World Court or by neutral 
arbitration of disputes, by joint agreements 
and joint boards to codrdinate the inter- 
national activities of peace, suchas transpor- 
tation and sanitation and the suppression 
of evils, or by the services of a trustee for 
financial and economic action either for the 
restoration of lame nations or the saving of 
peoples suffering under some emergency 
affliction. 

These are the functions of the League 
which, whatever the theories may be, have 
worked in practice. 

The functions of the League as an inter- 
loper, even in the affairs of the nations 
already signatories of the Covenant, what- 
ever the theories may have been, cannot 
be said to have worked in practice. 

I found plenty of good minds in Europe 
who have begun to fear that the League in 
its most pretentious aspirations—that of 
political interference—may fail and carry 
down with it the successful and practical 
and useful functions of the League as a 
League of good offices. 

I have no doubt that many supporters of 
the League from its inception will admit to- 
day that the world was a little hasty in be- 
lieving that the way to end war was by an 
attempt to prohibit war. The machinery 
for that purpose has always either died of 
stagnation and impotence or been defied by 
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independent action or been captured by 
the powers which would use it for their own 
purposes. 

The world is beginning to realize that the 
worst phrase it ever coined to obtain peace 
is “war to end war.”’ It should have been 
“peace to end war.” 

It is possible to suppress differences. 

It is possible to build common interests. 

It is impossible to prohibit. 

But it is possible to replace war ideas 
with peace ideas. 

It is impossible to create a body to issue 
decrees, which is not also strong enough to 
bully the weak and put the dictatorship of 
the world in the hands of those who can so 
easily seize the power or sneak away with 
the power. 

_ But it is possible to build an interna- 
tional codperation which is inviting rather 
than commanding, and to maintain inter- 
national machinery for the purpose. 

It is often said that cold is the absence of 
heat. It is often thought that peace is the 
absence of war. But thinking in that way of 
peace and war only emphasizes the psy- 
chological error of attacking war, and 
neglects the historical failures made to pro- 
hibit war. What the world needs is to 
think of war as being the’absence of peace. 

It is impossible for me to feel, after a 
fairly intimate experience with Huropean 
diplomacy and European conditions and 
after spending most of my time since the 
war in Europe, that war is prohibitable. 
But I do feel that peace is buildable. We 
often speak of the unfortified boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada. It 
remains unfortified not because of any 
treaty pledging no war, not because of any 
decree of a supergovernment. It does not 
remain unfortified because there is no war; 
it remains unfortified because there is so 
much peace. 

It is impossible for me to feel, as I look 
about and listen about Europe today, that 
this is not the cue. The contract not 
founded upon a common interest is no 
good; the law which attempts to remold 
human nature is no good, and the psychol- 
ogy of “Thou shalt not” is no good com- 
pared with the psychology of a more posi- 
tive inspiration. 

To build peace, to build common inter- 
ests, and to remove in the process the 
causes for war, requires, I am ready to ad- 
mit, not only the practice through the 
League, through liberal policies and through 
understandings and agreements, of the com- 
mon interests, but requires also diagnosis 
of the diseases which attack common inter- 
ests. 

Probably the one predominant enemy of 
common interests is fear. Fear makes mur- 
derers. Fear makes wars. So prominent 
is fear as an enemy of common interest that 
the leaders of any war movement invariably 
place their greatest emphasis on fear to stir 
up the war will. 


Fear at Any Cost 


I talked with a writer on political sub- 
jects in Vienna. He is an Austrian whose 
work is published widely in the world. He 
expressed my feelings when he said: “It is 
not the death and destruction of life and 
property in war which is the summit of 
horror in war. The most sickening feature 
of war is the destruction of truth and the 
poisoning of human minds.” 

The one best dependence of the war move- 
ment is the cry ‘They are trying to crush 
us!” In war each nation says it; the other 
is always the aggressor, the other is always 
the intriguer, the beast, the perpetrator of 
atrocities. We show ourselves the picture 
of a creature with a bristle beard; our 
youngest child is seized by that enemy who 
is eating off its leg. The proof that fear is 
the emotional basis for war is found in the 
fact that if we want each other to go to war 
or if leaders with either a good or a bad 
cause want us to go to war, the strongest 
appeal chosen, the last word in propaganda, 
is the appeal to fear. If the enemy is too far 
away we are told to look in the dog house 
for a spy! Fear at any cost! Buckets of 
fear! 

I occupied one summer during the time 
I was in Italy, a villa by the sea which had 
belonged to a German. When the war 
came the German fled and the property 
was taken by the Italians. The natives of 
the seaside village were sure that this villa 
had been built for military purposes. They 
looked about for emplacements, for wire- 
less stations, for hidden machine guns. 
They found nothing until they came to a 
cabinet in the living room. It was very 
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heavy. It was locked by huge bolts and 
strange devices. On it was a card saying 
“Warning! Do not move or shake this 
cabinet.” 

At last! They had found the storage place 
for high explosives! The bravest of them 
gingerly bore the cabinet out onto the 
beach and carried it out into the sea, where 
it was lowered beneath the water. Then 
it was brought back to the beach, and while 
two or three hundred villagers stood at a 
discreet distance the lid was pried off. The 
case contained a collection of butterflies! 

This true story represents the needless 
fears which create or maintain wars, but it 
would be folly to say that war is caused 
solely by needless fears. I have seen the 
needless fears in war and in diplomacy, but 
I cannot believe that they will persist in a 
world where Russia is learning to read and 
write, and there is a radio in a village in 
Tibet, and an aeroplane drops a copy of 
yesterday’s Manchester Guardian among a 
herd of elephants in Africa. 


More Nonsense Than Science 


It is necessary to go deeper than fear and 
ask what may cause well-founded fears in 
the world. If we can isolate and distinguish 
the causes of the well-founded fears in the 
world we shall have come fairly close to the 
real war germs. And any peace bug that 
is worth much as an antitoxin against war 
must not be directed at war, but at the 
causes for war. What we need more than 
an impotent attempt to prevent an irre- 
pressible war from coming to a head is the 
scientific study which will diagnose the 
disease and deal with it in its incipient 
stages. 

This is not a one-man job. It is not my 
job. So far as I can find out after a good 
deal of search in Europe, nothing much has 
been done on that job, even by individuals 
who wish to write a book about it. In one 
place you can find a psychologist who tells 
you that war is caused by people becoming 
tired of the monotony of peace—that war 
is an adventure. In another place you can 
find a neurologist who says it is an instinct 
for pugnacity. In other places you can find 
psychoanalysts who say it is the desire for 
power growing out of the sex instinct. 
Books have been written to show that war 
is always hatched in the directors’ meetings 
of munition manufacturers, and pamphlets 
published to prove that diplomats whose 
obvious success is in the prevention of wars 
are in some mysterious way the very per- 
sons who seek to fail in their efforts. Here 
you can find a man who will tell you that 
religious differences and religious intrigue 
are responsible, and there is a man who has 
devoted his life to show that wars are 
created by secret societies and cabals which 
expect to profit by keeping the world dis- 
organized. 

The fact is that today there is more non- 
sense than science applied to the diagnosis 
and to isolation of war germs—to the real 
causes of war and to the prevention of war 
by nipping the buds rather than attempting 
to prevent the bursting of the full blossoms. 
There is too much attention paid to those 
persons who hope vainly to break up bound- 
aries, smash national feeling, suppress the 
instincts of race pride and create a per- 
manent international unification, long be- 
fore—hundreds or thousands of years be- 
fore—the world is ready for it. There is too 
little attention paid to the recognition of 
the living fact that humanity is able at this 
stage of development to give its loyalty and 
herd instinct and power to organize only in 
units no larger than nations, and that the 
surest way to avoid war is to recognize this 
and to maintain peace between these units, 
not only by building up common free-will 
interests but by scientific analysis of ‘the 
causes for conflict. 

The impossibility of setting forth in one 
number of a magazine the fundamental 
causes for modern war is apparent to every- 
one. I have talked with hundreds of men 
in Europe who have given the subject 
thought, and I have sought books and 
documents for five years, but it would be 
absurd to expect from me or from any other 
such person a completed opinion as to these 
causes. 

No doubt a preliminary survey would re- 
veal certain apparent causes, and these in 
themselves are valuable considerations. 

For instance, it is becoming pretty clear 
to observers, whether statesmen or not, 
that the psychological causes for war are 
now slight indeed. The psychological effects 
of war are realities. No one doubts that 
once the impulse is given and war is really 
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Such a composite voice—the voice’ 
heard so long in Europe—would go on 
to sketch out the political causes for y 

Probably the first. dangerous po} 
element to be watched would be the y 
kind of nationalism. I am an intens 
tionalist, but I recognize that eI 


on its way a hundred psychological changes 
take place. There is pugnacity, pride, in- 
stinct for conflict, desire for adventure, hero 
worship, avarice. When the herd goes to 
running all this flares up. But none of the 
psychological causes start the herd to run- 
ning. 

Tf I could assemble all the opinion I have 
gathered, and strike its average, it would 
speak like this: ‘‘The real causes of war— 
the causes behind the fears and other emo- 
tions which whip up people to consent to 
war—are economic or political. Of the eco- 
nomic causes—those causes which have 
nothing to do with leadership, but affect a 
whole people—there are two. One is the 
lack of enough food and material comforts 
to go around that number of people. The 
other is a surplus of production which must 
be sold to other peoples.” 

The voice would continue: “Really one 
of these economic causes is the production 
by a nation of too many human beings, and 
the other is the production of too many 
things. One is the need of more room and 
more resource; the other is the hunger for 
more markets. 

“For instance, a truly wise world would 
regard with serious consideration all the 
overpopulated countries, particularly those 
not supported or supplied by dominions as 
is Great Britain. Population is the deto- 
nator of war. When the war bursts it may 
be because someone has shot the Duke of 
Skat who has been a royal guest of Volabia, 
or it may be that war may start because the 
battle cruiser of the Elka Free States, when 
she has raised anchor, has pulled up the 
city gas main of Bandoo; but the real 
cause is that the country of which Bandoo 
is the capital has forty million inhabitants 
instead of twenty million. The populations 
of Japan, of Italy, of Germany have been 
or will be something to reckon with when 
one is studying how to remove the causes 
for war. It can be set down as a lesson in 
the first reader that no people ever stay on 
a territory which will not support them. 
The explosive force, if not relieved in some 
peaceful process, will result in a bursting 
somewhere. If we had watch towers for 
wars, like watch towers for forest fires, the 
watchman on the turret would keep his 
eyes fixed on the places where the growth 
was densest.” 

The composite voice would goon: “Over- 
population may be relieved either by limi- 
tation or by a transformation of an agri- 
cultural nation into a manufacturing na- 
tion which can make goods enough and 
sell enough to buy food, or by war in which 
territory for settlement of the excess popu- 
lation or territory yielding the necessary 
resources is acquired.” 


may easily go wrong. A survey 
world would show nationalistic 
a most dangerous kind present in the 
Germany, present among certain & . 
in Italy, present in the milita 
perialistic group in Japan, prese 
places. Such elements are alwa 
by a steadier and slower-growi 
of liberalism. It ought to be th 
the world to strengthen the hands 
party which at home opposes the 

rattling political forces. I havea 
lieved that no folly could equal t] 
treating nations which have a noisy 
rattling minority as if such nation; 
wholly characterized by these = 
Of course, to do so tends to insu 
irritate the peoples of such nations 
the very treatment calculated to ple 
the hands of the military or chauy 
party. When the Allies are pomp 
needlessly brusque with Germ 
goes a liberal Marx while the st 
vengeful fire-eater goes up man 
the home market. When Cong 
that there are not many Japané 
its constituency, needlessly rubs 
wrong way, years of gain of li 
Japan may be wiped out. All th 
sary, when two nations have 
kind of nationalistic elements, | 
two nations to war is a process 
ing which first gives the teeth-gnas 
one side of the boundary a chance’ 
a protest, and then gives occasion f 
ply or a reprisal from the other sid 


Dangerous Leaders 


A second political element whi 
cause war is the desire of a ruler o1) 
ministration to hold power. If the) 
watching the causes for war, it wil) 
watch all powerful political figures 
on the wane. The temptation of| 
man to save his place by arousing 
ous patriotic zeal for a conflict wi 
may precipitate is always present. 

A third political element, loomi: 
today, is the fetish of backward pe 
autonomy. This restiveness in the 
possessions all over the world fed 
lions spent in Bolshevist propaga: 
had a tremendous push from the ‘ 
of self-determination preached jv 
the war. If the revolt against ford 
were a revolt of the mass and foi 
end possible of attainment, non) 
would mind. But usually these re’ 
among people incapable of self-govel 
They are often—indeed almost : 
conducted by a minority against} 
and welfare of the many. Usu; 
minority, while voicing noble senti 
freedom and liberation, is led by sels 


The New Imperialism 


“You ask whether this is imperialism? 
Of course it is. But it is not the imperial- 
ism which strong and adventurous people 
undertook before this economic era. It is 
not the imperialism which made the East 
Indies, Dutch; or India, British; or the 
Philippines, Spanish. Those were the days 
of imperialism to get rich; these are the 
days of imperialism to live. Germany 
fought in order to support an overpopula- 
tion she had pyramided on an industrial 
system, and that system to live required 
either a free guaranteed continuous outlet 
to far-away overseas markets or an outlet 
in the production of war materials. The 
case was one of economic imperialism—the 
only imperialism which is now in good 
fashion. The old political imperialism had 
its day because the expenses of adminis- 
tration were low, the margin of intelligence 
of the foreign rulers over the backwardness 
of natives was high, the improvement in 
conditions made a great showing and im- 
pressed a conquered people, and rich un- 
tapped resources paid the costs many times 
over. Today the cost of holding and ad- 
ministrating a subject people of a different 
civilization which has become restive has 
mounted high; it is much cheaper to go 
into such places as a trader and investor 
and take one’s chances of closing the open 
door to one’s competitors either because of 
political skill, proximity or special fitness to 
deal with a particular market or a particu- 
lar kind of natural resources. This com- 
petition will not result in war until the 
door is closed in the face of some nation 
which must either send its excess popula- 
tion to these less developed territories or 
maintain its excess population at home by 
exporting cheap goods to these less de- 
veloped territories. And then there is 
trouble!” 


The best advocate I ever heard fos 
independence was a Korean I met Il 
who was under indictment in 5; 
cheating the Korean peasants: | 
In the next period of the world! 
such revolts and their conseq | 
most certain to keep the peace of 
on the edge of the precipice. ¢ 
The disposition of the world to! 
ward peace. This generation will 1V 
get the pains of war or the punist! 
readjustment. Victory gain’ [di 
than defeat. The chances for ed: 
progress so that the next genera) 
hold peace dear are great indeed—' 
They will be missed if we P ut 
slogans. They will be missed if wi 
international supergovernment, W? 
after a six-year trial, sprawls out} 
rise to fears that international supé 
ment may become only a new V 
the hands of the imperialists anv 
builders. They will be missed if? 
catch war and tie it down. | | 
If I have learned anything 1 / 
is that we need international orgr 
not to engage in the pretense of! 
war but in the more positive labe 
ing all assistance needed in buil 
If I have learned anything 1 
that the next generation, ¥ 
about suppressing war, Wl 
how war may be put out wh 
in the cellar rather than barke 
roof is falling in. 
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Your heating man will 
show you the difference 


between ordinary pipe cover- 
ing and Improved Asbestocel 


Ordinary heating pipe covering is com- 
posed of long flutings open at both ends. Air, 
circulating through these long corridors 
cools off your pipe lines and steals your heat. 


In Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel 
the flutings are closed every few inches so 
that free circulation of air and resulting heat 
loss is impossible. 


Get in touch with a plumber or heating 
man. Have him examine your heating system. 
He can save dollars that you may now be 
losing in wasted heat. 


__ 
____ 
_—_— 


Cells open like this Cells closed like this are 
are bad. efficient—Asbestocel. 
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Save fuel 
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with Improved Asbestocel 


HE heat from each lump of coal that goes into your 

furnace has to run a triple hazard before it can get to 
your radiators. Some may be lost from the surfaces of the 
furnace. Some may stray from the heating pipes in your 
cellar out through the masonry and windows. And 
some may be stolen from the heating pipes in your outer 
house-walls. 


Insulate your furnace and heating pipes—and you will 
have more comfort and spend less money for fuel. 

You can depend upon Improved Asbestocel safely to 
conduct your heat to the radiators where you want and 
need it. 

Why it does this particular job better than any other 
pipe covering is explained at your left. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 


Branches in 62 Large Cities For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
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BUILDING TRADES 
NEED TRAINED MEN 


Thousands of good positions 
at good salaries 


HE building trades 

are still booming. 
Trained men are in de- 
mand at good salaries. 
Government experts 
estimate that 
billions of 


. ee 
dollars will < 7) 
be spent for “*" T = 
construction 


this year. 

Today the most vital need of this great 
building program is men—/rained men— 
men who can step right in and do the skilled 
work that building construction requires. 

There is a simple, easy, practical way 
by which you can prepare for a better posi- 
tion, at a bigger salary. You can do it 
right at home, in spare time, no matter 
where you live, through the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

A recent investigation of 13,928 students en- 
rolled in I. C. S. Building Trades Courses 
showed that 1921 had become Architects; 246 
had become Designers; 494 had become Chief 
Draftsmen; 2827 had become Draftsmen; 1845 
had become Contractors; 211 had 
become Assistant Foremen; 4030 
had become Foremen; 2354 had 
become Superintendents. 

You, too, can have the position 
you want in the work you like 
best; an income that will give 
you and your family the home, 
the comforts, the luxuries you 
would like them to have. 


Mail the Coupon for 
Free Booklet 


-_— eee ee TEAR OUT HERE—= — — — — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4025 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


OARCHITECT 
(Architectural Draftsman 
Architects’ Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Building Foreman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Structural Draftsman 
(JPlumber and Steam Fitter 
Heating and Ventilation 
Plumbing Inspector 
Foreman Plumber 


IDOL 


O00 


(Navigation 

[JSALES MANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 

Show Card and Sign Painting 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Higher Accounting 
COMMERCIAL LAW 


OOOO 


fis O 
c o 
(JSheet Metal Worker (JCommon School Subjects 
CJCIVIL ENGINEER (]Mathematics 
(JSurveying and Mapping (JGOOD ENGLISH 
(JELECTRICAL ENGINEER CJILLUSTRATING 
(jElectric Lighting and Rys. (JRailway Mail Clerk 
(jElectric Wiring CICIVIL SERVICE 
(jTelegraph Engineer ()Mining Engineer 
LJTelephone ork [|Gas Engine Operating 
(JMECHANICAL ENGINEER STATIONARY ENGINEER 
(|Mechanical Draftsman Textile Overseer or Supt. 
jToolmaker (ITRAFFIC MANAGER 
()Machine Shop Practice (JAUTOMOBILES Spanish 
(JCHEMIST [JAGRICULTURE§ (French 
Pharmacy (JPoultry Raising § JRADIO 
Name 
Occupation Business 3-6-24 
& Employer Address as 
Street 
and No._ 
City State 


Canadians may send this coupon to International Corre- 
5 tdi 


sponden 


| Stops 


hools Canadia 


Limit ntreal, Canada 


Rattle ae = Rend erat . 


Don't let your fenders bend and sag. 


Most of the 


rattle on Fords comes from the fenders. Put on an 
ARG Fender Brace and drive in peace. It will hold 
and strengthen fenders. Will keep them from sag- 
ging out of shape and cutting tires. Also improve 
the appearance of your Ford. 

It’s easy to put on; fastens to the steel plates under the fen- 
ders, Strong enough to brace the whole body; lasts for years 
without breaking; used successfully the country over. 

If your dealer can't supply you, send $2.50 and brace 
will be sent direct from the factory. Money back if you 
don't like it. Sold by the recognized jobbers of automotive 


$250 


Dealers: Write for our liberal Sales Plan. 
ARG AUXILIARY SPRING COMPANY 
Dept. P, 

l 


For Fairs or Exhibitions 


Display all the decorations and 
the pictures and novelties with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Easy to use; won’t injure walls 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the war a great ordnance plant at Midvale. 
Since the war it has not turned a wheel, and 
has been carried by the company at a dead 
loss. There is no peacetime work for a gun 
factory. If the directors should decide to 
dismantle the plant, we should be back 
where we began in 1917 as far as the pro- 
duction of field and heavy artillery is con- 
cerned. The Bethlehem Steel Company is a 
wealthy corporation. If it were poor the 
War Department might be doling it out 
just enough artillery orders to keep it from 
bankruptcy. That is what the services have 
been doing to the aircraft industry. But 
aircraft plants, unlike gun factories, can 
adjust themselves to peace. The manufac- 
turers themselves have failed to do so be- 
cause the army and navy bread line has 
been the lesser of two evils. 

Primarily, the industry is not building 
commercial planes because there is no de- 
mand for them. There is no demand be- 
cause of these four major reasons: 

1. Most persons are afraid to ride in 
them. 

2. The airplane has no legal status in the 
United States. There is no legally compul- 
sory inspection or registry of planes, or li- 
censing of pilots. No one may drive a motor 
car without a license. Every ship must pass 
the scrutiny of steamship and insurance in- 
spectors before it puts to sea, and the men 
on the bridge and in the engine room must 
have served years and have met rigid tests. 
But anyone may call himself an air pilot, 
patch together a rotten old hulk with baling 
wire and take up passengers at so much a 
flight. Because of this, insurance premiums 
are prohibitive, and without insurance there 
is no business today. 

3. Commercial flying requires proper air- 
ways, including regular and emergency 
landing fields, navigation lights and supply 
stations, just as the motor car demands 
good roads, well marked, and frequent gas 
and service stations; or as the merchant 
marine requires piers, dredged channels, 
navigation lights, accurate charts and me- 
teorological reports. We have no airways 
except the postal route across the continent 
and some army flight lanes, existing princi- 
pally upon army air service maps. 

4. Existing airplanes are expensive and 
sometimes dangerous, and the public has 
no way of distinguishing between the safe 
and the unsafe. 


Slow to Take to Wings 


When the motor car was young there 
was no crying demand for it from the pub- 
lic. The manufacturers created the de- 
mand progressively. Roads were poor, the 
machines crude, undependable and costly. 
They had no legal status to begin with, 
and many conservative citizens swore that 
they would never, no, never, risk their lives 
and dignities in them. In mechanical effi- 
ciency the airplane today is roughly where 
the automobile 
was in 1908, yet 
the automobile 
was in rather gen- 
eral use by that 
year. The public 
is demanding of 
the airplane a de- 
gree of efficiency 
unparalleled in 
any other inven- 
tion before adopt- 
ing it for general 
use, because the 
public is afraid of 
the plane. Thatis 
partly due, of 
course, to the fact 
that aircraft are a 
much more revo- 
lutionary inven- 
tion. Strange as 
the motor car 
seemed in the year 
1899, it moved on 
the same plane 
and over the same 
highways as the 
family carriage. A 
breakdown was 
exasperating, but 
rarely fatal. A me- 
chanical failure in 
the early airplane 
usually was fatal, 
though it is by no 
means so today. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


Then the airplane had the great mis- 
fortune to be plunged into a world war in 
its most formative years. It became the 
most spectacular weapon in the modern ar- 
mory, and like many an animate fighter, 
four years of war stimulation nearly dis- 
qualified it for civil life. In the public mind 
it came to be associated with death and 
destruction. It was something as if the 
Great War had broken out in 1904 and 
forced the early evolution of the automo- 
bile in the direction of the tank. 

So the American aircraft industry, lack- 
ing the capital and resources necessary to 
overcome all these deterrents, surrendered 
to circumstance after a few abortive efforts 
and submitted to the army and navy doles. 

The laying out and equipping of a com- 
mercial airway today is comparable to the 
building of a railroad fifty years ago. Few 
American railroads were built without Fed- 
eral, state, county, and even municipal aid. 
Enormous grants of public land, free rights 
of way, and money raised by bond issues, 
sometimes totaling a sum larger than the 
cost of the completed line, were given the 
promoters and builders. Transportation 
was so essential that the benefited com- 
munities were willing to pay large bonuses. 


Nowhere to Land 


The American community which is alive 
to the advantages of air transportation to- 
day also may have to pay a bonus for it, 
but not so heavy a one. The air mail has 
learned by experience that ground costs are 
two-thirds of its expense. Commercial fly- 
ing has done nothing as yet to attract the 
capital that would be needed to link our 
cities with modern airways. But the initial 
expense of an airway can be so distributed 
among the communities it serves that the 
burden will be inconsiderable; possibly 
less than the cost of attracting a through 
automobile highway. Every town large 
enough to support a movie theater can af- 
ford to buy or lease enough level, unused 
ground on its outskirts to enable an_air- 
plane to land and take off in safety. When 
American towns begin to do this the air- 
planes will follow. The operating compan- 
ies will be able to tke care of the division 
point terminals with their repair shops, 
hangars and supply stations, where the 
planes will refuel and change pilots, if the 
emergency fields every few miles are taken 
care of for them. 

Benjamin F. Castle, banker and lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Air Service during 
the war, told the Congressional Aircraft 
Investigating Committee of flying from 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, to a point in 
Connecticut in the summer of 1924. The 
distance is sixty-five miles and he covered 
it in twenty-five minutes, a saving of several 
hours over the next most rapid transpor- 
tation. But he lost an hour and twenty- 
five minutes after landing in Connecticut. 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Latest Congressional Committee to Investigate Aircraft. Representatives 


Randolph Perkins, Albert Hestal, Clarence F. Lea, Chairman Florian Lampert, 
A. S. Pratl, C. L. Faust and Frank R. Reid 


Before he could leave the field he h; 
to find a man to guard the machine, gj 
him how to secure it in case the wind, 
make sure of a gasoline supply for t 
turn trip, and locate a telephone in 
to notify Mitchel Field of his whereabo 
Long Island and Connecticut are di 
by the Sound, and the airplane has a: 
initial advantage over train or motor 
most of it lost by the lack of gro 
ties at the Connecticut end. Th 
ence is typical of any departure fr 
few and meager established airways. — 
An aerial photographer told the 
committee that on a recent mapping 
tract in West Virginia he was unable 
cate a spot suitable for landing wi 
miles of where he was working. 
other contract in Eastern Pennsyh 
preliminary-survey flight failed to 
place within fifty miles where he co’ 
safely. 
The word “‘subsidy’’ has become 
ema in American ears. We will } 
none of it, and no subsidy is necessary 
American aviation. Indirect aid 
eral and local governments in cre 
ways, as in creating highways, w 
and railways, is, however, sound 
practice. It may also be advisable in 
early years of commercial flying 
limited franchises over certain r 
street-car companies, telephone 
public utilities are given preferen 
today in the interest of better se 
the prevention of destructive comp 
The pioneering necessary to launch 
ine commercial flying now is being dor 
the air mail. The proof that the airpla 
a safe, reliable and profitable mea 
transportation and can rapidly be 
more so has been provided daily since 
1, 1924. Since that date, winter and 
mer, night and day, in blizzard, fog, 
derstorm and prairie heat, postal p 
have been flying both ways daily from 
York to San Francisco in an avera 
thirty-two hours, and approximatin 
reliability of transcontinental train se! 
The only night-lighted airway in they 
with 500,000,000 candle-power beacor 
ery 250 miles, throwing their beam 
miles into the night; 5,000,000 cz 
power lights every twenty-five mile 
5000 candle-power lamps every three 
is functioning between Cleveland, Ohi 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, and is beit. 
tended eastward to New York. — 


Air Mail Figures 


In its first six months the enlar 
mail flew 1,200,000 miles and carried 4f 
000 pieces of mail, with a safety r 
impressive that the insurance com 
lowered their premiums to a pati 
ship and rail transportation. 

By early summer the air mail will 
ing both ways between New Yor 
Chicago by 
and a tremé 
increase 1 
ume of 
follow. 1] 
men then 
enabled t¢ 
their le 
close ins 
middle 
as now to 
the twen 
trains, 
them d 
the two citit 
the foll 
morning. 


of the pat 
on the trar 
nental rou 


Continued from Page 104) 
* commercial flying appeals most 
*, and in the order named, to bank- 
»kers and other financial houses; 
pand export firms; transportation 
tions, particularly railway, steam- 
d express; manufacturers selling 
dy; newspapers and advertising 
4; and, finally, the general public. 
ost Office Department is being put 
rong pressure to extend the service; 
mgressional authority is given, this 
done, probably by extending the 
terminus to Boston; installing a 
loop service between Chicago, St. 
‘ansas City and Omaha, feeding the 
1e; and splitting the Western end 
xe sections instead of one, as at pres- 
ie branch would leave the main line 
‘Lake City and terminate at Los 
A second would spur at Elko, 
and operate to Pasco, Washington, 
delivér to mail trains for Portland, 
>, Seattle, Spokane and Vancouver. 
‘aoment the air mail has convinced 
‘capital that it is a sound business 
) that can earn its daily bread with a 
reading of butter, the Post Office 
yaent is ready to surrender the sery- 
‘the hands of private enterprise. It 
ope of Lt. Col. Paul Henderson, 
| Assistant Postmaster-General, in 
f transportation, that such convic- 
j follow closely on the opening of the 
irvice between New York and Chi- 
“he contract for carrying the mail by 
would be let by bid just as the rail- 
ow contract to transport the mail by 
The Post Office Department then 
‘urn over its transcontinental air- 
iferably at cost, to some responsible 
} ion, retire from the air itself and let 
€lopment of commercial flying pro- 
‘the same business basis by which 
road and the motor car grew to 
d. Legislation permitting the de- 
t to do this has been signed by the 
it, and the department has asked 
und of $1,000,000 be set up in the 
iy to make this legislation effective. 
W. Newlean, vice president and 
tof the American Railway Express 
y, told the Congressional Select 
; Committee that his company was 
to consider contractual arrange- 
jr an air-express service as soon as 
/endable and strongly financed or- 
/on is prepared to furnish theservice, 
ly beginning with a night-flying 
‘tween New York and Chicago.” 


i 
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_ Safety for the Mail 


iss matter leaving New York one 
mow is scheduled to arrive in Chi- 
@ second morning. Twenty-four 
puld be saved by air delivery; and 
ace of transportation, Mr. Newlean 
‘out, is speed. For such speed the 
fice Department now is spending 
tely $500,000 a year for one sixty- 
coach each day each way on the 
aty-hour trains between New York 
zago. Only one-third of this costly 
occupied by first-class mail, parcel 
unting for the bulk. Insistent de- 
om the business world for greater 
“communication forces the expendi- 


‘ost Office Department, first of our 
ental agencies to recognize that 
(must be put to daily work, has done 
‘fh war-surplus De Haviland ma- 
ebuilt both in structure and motor, 
‘unsuited to its purpose. All the 
‘seeks as a carrier is a simple, inex- 
plane that will pack a useful load of 
inds, have a cruising speed of 100 
i hour and a landing velocity of 
‘ifty miles. Such a machine, once 
+d, should be produced for not more 
000. Colonel Henderson has called 
industry to design and construct 
ong these lines. 
ear of fire in the air has no basis 
tough the layman may have con- 
t had from occasional reports of 
tothe old military machines, which 
tea large per cent of all the flying 
nt still possessed by all the govern- 
artments. 
| in three full years of transcon- 
flying, during which 2050 tons of 
ve been carried in planes and only 
ds lost by fire or any other agency, 
Occurred, spectacular enough to 
the attention of bankers, whose 
ndations for safer equipment have 
rably acted upon by the depart- 
Spirit of the air mail is “Safety 
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for the Mail.” In this instance a mail plane 
caught fire over Great Salt Lake. The pilot 
made a safe landing on the shore, fought the 
fire with his hand chemical pump, then 
threw the mail pouches out of the cockpit. 
To his dismay, he saw that, though the en- 
gine fire was out, the greasewood which 
grows densely on this soil had caught. He 
carried the heavy pouches to one side, but 
the wind changed and the fire circled the 
spot on which the pouches rested. One by 
one, the pilot shouldered the pouches and 
carried them through the brush fire to a 
burned-over space. It was a torrid day and 
he was near exhaustion. As he straightened 
his back and wiped his singed and stream- 
ing face, he saw the gas tank expand, burst 
along a seam and a thin jet of burning gaso- 
line spurt ninety feet and directly upon the 
thrice-salvaged mail. A fourth attempt to 
save the pouches failed. 


Useful Research 


Bankers who had remittances in the 
burned pouches did not cease using the air 
mail, but they did insist that the fire hazard 
be reduced. In a statement to the Congres- 
sional Select Aircraft Committee, Raymond 
E. Jones, first vice president of the Bank of 
Manhattan Company, New York, said: 

“Tt is my opinion that banks are all com- 
pletely aware of the enormous saving now 
made possible by air mail. But the Post 
Office Department should develop a special 
plane which will meet the requirements of 
the service. Banks must use due diligence 
with property intrusted to their care. They 
desire to take advantage of the high speed 
which airplanes offer, and for this reason I 
have suggested to Colonel Henderson that 
what is necessary is to provide a separate 
fireproof container for the mail itself, which 
can be released and dropped by the pilot in 
case of danger and drift easily and safely to 
ground by parachute.”’ 

Had aircraft manufacturers been think- 
ing in terms of commercial rather than 
military flying, they would have worked 
out so simple a solution of so fundamental 
and vexatious a problem long before, and 
of their own volition, instead of waiting for 
a layman to suggest it. Such a device not 
only would save the mail, but the plane, re- 
leased from this added burden, would be 
enabled to land at a lower and safer speed. 
There is every reason to believe, from the 
results in American military aircraft since 
the war, that the same ingenuity and tech- 
nical skill devoted to the commercial as- 
pects of aviation would have produced by 
now a transport plane relatively as safe, 
inexpensive and peaceably useful as the 
motortruck, and an aircraft industry busy 
producing such craft. 

Fortunately, some of the research and ex- 
perimentation given to military aircraft 
promises equivalent results to commercial 
flying. The present airplane motor, a water- 
cooled, reciprocating, internal-combustion 
gasoline engine, is anything but ideal. It is 
complicated, only relatively efficient, its 
life is short and its fire hazard is very high. 
Engineers here and abroad are working on 
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air-cooling systems, rotating motors and a 
fuel-injection engine of the Diesel type, 
using a heavy oil injected into the cylinders 
from a high compression chamber in a fine 
spray. Such a motor would make the air- 
plane less of a fire risk than the automobile. 
So far all designs have proved too heavy for 
air use, but success may be expected, and 
may have a profound effect on the motor 
car. Success would come faster if engineers 
were thinking more of safety and economy 
and less of five-miles-a-minute speed. 

_ The airplane cockpit of today is a primi- 
tive structure designed to minimize weight 
and resistance, with too little thought of 
safety. It seems to be assumed by designers 
that if a plane is to crash, crash it will, and 
God save the occupants. The impact of an 
airplane falling out of control is something 
like that of the recoil of a heavy gun. Ord- 
nance engineers have counteracted gun 
recoil. A steel shell mounted on shock ab- 
sorbers would do much to protect the oecu- 
pants of a crashing plane. 

The automobile balloon tire is an out- 
growth of air-mail experimentation with 
oversized tires for safer landing on soggy 
fields. One parachute to an occupant now 
is standard air-mail equipment, and the 
parachutes work over land. They are of 
less service to the naval aviator, however, 
for landing in water by parachute is accom- 
panied by danger of being drowned by the 
silken folds and cords settling on top of the 
user and enmeshing him. 

The dirigible is not expected to be a fac- 
tor in commercial flying in the United 
States, for years to come at any rate. The 
lighter-than-air ship can carry many more 
passengers than the largest airplane, in 
greater comfort, and, with the use of 
helium gas, upon which we have a natural 
monopoly, greater safety. Even with 
highly inflammable hydrogen, the Zeppelin 
Company has carried tens of thousands of 
passengers without fatality and lost only 
56 out of 136 ships in the war, of which 
sixteen were shot down by airplane, seven- 
teen wrecked by Allied anti-aircraft guns, 
seventeen destroyed by fire in sheds and 
six burned in flight from causes within. 


Plane Versus Dirigible 


For transocean service the dirigible is in- 
finitely superior to the heavier-than-air 
machine today. Great Britain is building 
two ships twice the size of the Shenandoah, 
intended to fly between London and Mel- 
bourne in eight days in times of peace and 
attack an enemy nation in war. The best 
steamer time to Australia from England is 
twenty-two days. 

But the dirigible, the normal maximum 
speed of which is only sixty miles an hour 
and which has difficulty crossing mountain 
ranges, has no such advantages in land serv- 
ice. The time of the Shenandoah between 
Lakewood and San Diego was little faster 
than the transcontinental trains, while a 
plane has crossed the continent between 
dawn and dusk. Speed being the essence of 
transportation, the dirigible is out of the 
picture on the American Continent. 
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The Newest Ship in the Army Hangars, the Loening Metal Amphibian, 
Which Lands On and Takes Off From Water and Land Alike. The Retract: 
able Wheel Landing Gear Here is Drawn Up for Quer:Water Flight 
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Neither this country nor Europe has yet 
developed an efficient transport plane with 
a high-pay load for the horse power in- 
stalled. Such a machine should have a 
large and comfortable inclosed cabin, a 
high cruising air speed to combat adverse 
winds, low landing speed for safety, and a 
good rate of climb and take-off. So far 
these have not been combined, and the 
tendency has been to sacrifice air speed 
and climb to large cabins and high-pay 
loads. In one instance these were obtained 
at a cost of a poor climb and an air speed of 
only seventy miles an hour, resulting in the 
crash of the plane at the London airdrome, 
and the death of the eight passengers, the 
plane failing to get off the ground properly. 
The problem is one of patience and every- 
day skill only; but meanwhile the first de- 
velopment of commercial flying in America 
probably will be the haulage of package 
freight, express and mail. 

The old hazards of fog and clouds have 
retreated before the radio beacon and the 
earth inductor compass, developed jointly 
by McCook Field, the Bureau of Standards 
and the Pioneer Instrument Company. 
These devices permit a pilot.to fly a marked 
course in the thickest fog or above the 
clouds.. McCook Field also has to its credit 
some armament refinements, the wabble 
pump, and jointly with the General Blec- 
tric Company the supercharger, which has 
greatly increased the ceiling of the airplane. 
The navy plant, after building 292 sea- 
planes and flying boats, now is largely given 
over to repair and rebuilding. 


A Decisive Victory 


In 1917 the War Department adopted a 
policy “contemplating that McCook Field 
shall be and continue indefinitely to be the 
designer of all types of airplanes to be used 
by the Army.” Eight years have elapsed 
and only three types—the training, pursuit 
and observation planes—have been stand- 
ardized by the Army. They are the prod- 
ucts of the W. E. Boeing Company, of ' 
Seattle, the Curtiss Company, and Donald 
Douglas, of Santa Monica, California, re- 
spectively. The ships flown around the 
world by army pilots were designed and 
built by Douglas. Glenn Martin designed 
the army bomber. The amphibian plane, 
the newest thing in the army hangars, was 
evolved and built by Grover Cleveland 
Loening. All the air records held by our 
services were made in machines designed 
and built by the commercial aircraft in- 
dustry. 

It was the decisive victory of the Curtiss- 
built navy planes over the army McCook 
Field-built ships in the air races of 1921 
that led to the first weakening of the 1917 
policy. The following year the Army went 
to the manufacturers of the navy racer for 
its entries and recaptured the speed records 
from the Navy. From that day on, under 
General Patrick, there has been a gradual 
shifting of policy at McCook Field and a 
minimizing of its activities. But McCook 
Field still is there and absorbing much of 
our aviation money. It is easy to start a 
government pay roll, impossible to stop one 
with anything less persuasive than an ax. 

McCook Field is staffed principally with 
young men fresh from technical schools, for 
the industry, weak as it is, can and does 
outbid the Government as fast as men show 
promise. Here and there is an able engi- 
neer who, through a single-minded devotion 
to his work, is content with a government 
salary, but he is hinged about with the 
obstructions inherent in government serv- 
ice. Excessive caution is the mark of gov- 
ernment work. If a McCook Field engineer 
makes a mistake it goes down on his record 
as a black mark. Aeronautical engineering, 
in common with life, is a process of learning 
by mistakes, and the industry recognizes 
that truth. Again, McCook Field is the 
natural target of all the crack-brained 
near-and-far inventors and eccentrics of 
America, and a coldness toward anything 
new and unusual has been the inevitable 
reaction from the deluge of crack-pot de- 
signs and patents. 

The British Government, in contrast, 
scrupulously avoids competing with its pri- 
vate aircraft manufacturers. The govern- 
ment factory at Farnborough was closed 
after the war and all manuf acturing, repair, 
reconditioning and design turned over to 
the industry. The government continues to 
do extensive engineering research, passing 
on the results to the industry at once. It 
assumes that honest work is as much to the 
manufacturer’s self-interest in this case as 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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ment’s, maintains few inspec- 
factories, and those trained tech- 
not officers assigned from the 
‘4; a result there has been no fail- 
itish aircraft constructor in the 
/months, the most critical period 
y has undergone everywhere. 
le eighteen aircraft manufactur- 
/t Britain who have qualified for 
t manufacture. These form the 
}eraft industry. All government 
tire distributed among them in 
to their capacities. The object 
; being to establish the industry 
jin it on a reasonably profitable 
oes not recognize competitive 
| t pays a fixed profit on each ma- 
,uced. The Imperial Airways, 
ting the British commercial serv- 
overnment corporation, all em- 
equipment a war reserve. 
ompetitive bidding the low bid- 
will be the manufacturer with 
_ overhead, and he will be the 
no engineering or research or- 
to maintain. The manufacturer 
tributing to the progress of the 
gorting a staff of experimenters 
‘alized accordingly. If the low 
d upon poor business judgment 
culation, the army or navy will 
esa bit more cheaply; but when 
t is filled there will be one less 
rer in the industry. 

y and Navy appreciate the evils 
ive bidding, but their hands have 
‘Instances of how the system 
practice were cited by Secretary 
General Patrick in testimony 
Lampert committee recently. 

ny asked for bids on Martin 
Che L. W. F. Company, then in 
9, was the low bidder. Before 
ct was completed the Army 
te Martin bombers. TheL. W. F. 
being in the midst of production, 
sition again to outbid the rest of 
ly. To give them the second con- 
id have been equivalent to be- 


‘i. that particular field. Despite 
t bid, Secretary Weeks, after 
with the President and his fellow 
iecers, awarded the second con- 
1other bidder. The Army paid 
s bombers, but the country and 
‘y's best interests were served. 


+actical Objections 


' Patrick, gradually abandoning 
‘Cook Field policy, asked for de- 
the industry for an observation 
se Liberty motors. Sixteen de- 
sested and one designated as the 
ted. Its adoption as the stand- 
observation plane to replace the 
‘was ordered, and General Pat- 
eted to put the plane into con- 
duction in the largest quantities 


ay had obtained a far superior 
| plane and one enabling it to use 
je 10,000 Liberty motors 
prfromthe war. Although 
y has not been manufac- 
the war, paradoxically it 
0 greatly improved that 
the same motor that in- 
‘housand-Roads-to-Berlin 
As the motors are with- 
h stock all the improve- 
le in the design since the 
are incorporated and the 
alt. Some authorities hold 
verted Liberty is the best 
otor in the world today. 
Patrick had approxi- 
000,000 available for the 
yation planes, a sum suffi- 
ly about seventy-five ships. 
‘sful design was the work 
(Douglas. When bids were 
(zlas’ was much the lowest. 
pier of the competition and 
didder, he was doubly en- 
Nes to the entire contract. 
|ly, however, there were 
tions. The $1,000,000 was 
ithe money the Army Air 
}@ remaining to spend on 
that year. To give Doug- 
lr would be to concentrate 
) Patronage for the balance 
/f In one plant. Douglas’ 
se0ver, is a small one. He 
@ able to turn out a plane 
ye he got under way, but it 
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would take him six weeks to two months to 
get going. Wanting the planes in a hurry, 
the Army better could afford to split the 
order up among various manufacturers; 
but here further difficulties presented them- 
selves. Up to now no property rights have 
existed in airplane designs. The Govern- 
ment can, if it chooses, accept the design 
of one manufacturer and turn it over to 
others to produce, free of royalties. Though 
not bound by law, the Army endeavored to 
avoid thisinjustice to Douglas. Itsuggested 
that he sublet part of his contract to other 
makers, thereby speeding up production 
and distributing the business. Douglas was 
agreeable, but the other bidders were unan- 
imous that he had underestimated his costs 
and would lose money on the contract. 
They declined, therefore, to accept subcon- 
tracts except at an advance over Douglas’ 
price. 

A more glaring case is that of the Navy 
and the C.S.-2. The Navy needed a good 
long-distance observation, scouting and 
general-utility plane. Going tothe firm that 
designed and built the planes that brought 
the world speed records to the United States, 
the Navy Department said, in effect: 

“You set your engineers to work, turn 
out the best job you can, and we will pay 
you so much and keep the design rights.” 


The Attitude of the Navy 


The company—the Curtiss—demurred, 
but, being hungry for business, surrendered 
and put its engineering staff to work. They 
produced a design designated as the C.S.-2, 
and did a good job of it, as the Navy will 
agree. In doing it the company spent 
$180,000 more than the experimental con- 
tract called for, hoping to recoup this dead 
loss when they got a quantity order from 
the Navy. When the time for the produc- 
tion order came the manufacturer submitted 
a bid taking into account a fair contract 
and his engineering investment. The Navy’s 
reply, in effect, was: 

“No, you don’t. We have an aircraft 
factory and can check costs.” 

So the Navy put the C.S.-2 out at com- 
petitive bids. The low bidder was a manu- 
facturer who had not spent a dollar on 
engineering this type. The designer lost his 
design, his time and most of the money 
put into the task. 

No government plant, where neither 
overhead, depreciation, insurance nor other 
commercial factors weigh seriously, can 
provide a fair comparison of cost with pri- 
vate industry. The best it can do is to 
function as a club to prevent private in- 
dustry from overcharging. In a similar in- 
stance the Army has declined to pay the 
engineering costs of the Loening amphibian 
plane. It took the plane, paid Loening a 
production price for it and left him to re- 
cover his engineering costs as best he could. 

These and other instances cited by offi- 
cers responsible for the letting of contracts 
have convinced members of the Congres- 
sional Select Committee that the only solu- 
tion—until such time as the industry is 
thoroughly on its feet at least—is to leave 
the price and distribution of army and 
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navy aircraft work to the discretion of 
those responsible for results, and to rec- 
ognize in law the proprietary rights of a 
designer to his designs. 

_ Before this can be printed the prelim- 
inary findings of the Congressional Select 
Committee will have been presented to the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, the tenth report on 
the American aircraft situation since 1918. 
This committee began work last August 
and elected at once to concern itself with 
the present and future of American avia- 
tion rather than our past blunders. It has 
listened for seven months to the testimony 
of high army and navy officers, the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, the heads of the 
two air services and of the air mail, manu- 
facturers, engineers, military and civil 
pilots, transportation men, bankers, insur- 
ance officials and virtually everyone in the 
country interested enough in flying to offer 
an opinion. Its investigators went to 
Europe and brought back a detailed report 
of foreign air strengths and policies. 

The minds of the members of the com- 
mittee were pretty well made up late in 
February, when this was written, and they 
were in general agreement. What their re- 
port was to be was foreshadowed by state- 
ments of Representative Florian Lampert, 
of Wisconsin, the chairman, and Repre- 
sentative Randolph Perkins, of New Jersey, 
the chief examiner and chairman of the 
subcommittee on procedure. 

“T am impressed with the fact that we 
have spent an enormous sum since the war 
on aviation and have not got our money’s 
worth,’’ Congressman Lampert said then. 
“This has been due to scattered appropria- 
tions, diverse authority and emphasis on 
the military rather than the commercial. 
I shall recommend that an aviation budget 
be set up at once and the Director of the 
Budget instructed to assign a competent 
man to scrutinize‘all requests, direct and 
indirect, for aviation money. I shall rec- 
ommend that the Army and Navy cease 
competing with the industry and that all 
aircraft work be distributed among an ap- 
proved list of civilian constructors accord- 
ing to their engineering talent, production 
facilities and financial responsibility.” 


Commercial Aviation 


“Without detracting from the necessities 
of air defense, we must spend more for com- 
mercial aviation directly. We must put 
planes to work carrying passengers, mail, 
express and freight, resume patrolling our 
forests against fire, patrol our coast line 
and boundaries against liquor and alien 
running, perform commercial mapping, 
spray our crops and capture the interest of 
the amateur flyer. 

“‘IT have been impressed with the argu- 
ments for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of the Air. We may not be quite 
ready to go that far, but I am convinced 
that unless the advocates of big ships and 
big guns open their minds to the revolution- 
ary nature of aircraft as a military weapon, 
they will force such a separate air service.” 

Congressman Perkins agreed substan- 
tially. 
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“Having found that we are almost de- 
fenseless in the air,’’ he said, ‘‘our commit- 
tee has striven to learn what is to be done 
about it. We have found virtually unani- 
mous agreement among witnesses that com- 
mercial aviation supplies the answer. How 
to develop commercial aviation is the ques- 
tion. Certainly we shall not do so as long 
as we continue to regard the aircraft indus- 
try as a munitions industry. 

“Eventually we are going to have a De- 
partment of the Air under a civilian, who 
should be a member of the President’s cabi- 
net. The department might have three 
divisions: one having to do with regulation 
and operation; a second with procurement 
for all government needs, military and 
civil; the third concerned with the mobiliz- 
ing of all our resources with a view to 
creating an air force distinct from the Army 
and Navy. Purely naval and army avia- 
tion would be preserved to each, but the 
two services would not be permitted to sub- 
ordinate a new arm operating independ- 
ently in an element all its own.” 


Looking Ahead 


““A Department of the Air and a separate 
air force may not be immediately practi- 
cable politically. Meanwhile we must take 
immediate steps upon which Congress, the 
services and the industry can agree. I be- 
lieve that with budget control we could save 
from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 of the 
$86,000,000 we have been spending annu- 
ally on aviation. The savings should go to 
the Agriculture, Post Office, Treasury, Com- 
merce and Interior Departments to buy 
commercial planes and put them to work, 
and to build, equip and light national air- 
ways. 

“The Army and Navy should be required 
to limit their factory operations to field re- 
pairs and reasonable experimental engi- 
neering, and all aircraft orders distributed 
without competitive bidding among an ap- 
proved list of manufacturers in proportion 
to their engineering, plant and financial 
equipment. 

“The Winslow Bill establishing a Bureau 
of Aeronautics in the Department of Com- 
merce, setting up a basic law for the reg- 
ulation of civil flying, licensing of pilots, 
inspection of aircraft and certification of 
landing fields and terminals, should be 
passed at once.” 

The quarrel over the value of aviation 
and the desirability of a separate air force 
which has been going on within the ranks 
of the Army and Navy ever since the war 
now has become a public controversy, forced 
into the open by the demand of the Secre- 
tary of War upon General Mitchell for an 
explanation of portions of his testimony 
before the Congressional Select Committee. 

General Mitchell is capable of taking care 
of himself in the dispute, and already has 
stated his case for a separate air force and 
the supremacy of air power over sea power 
in a recent series of articles in THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post. What the expressed 
attitude of the senior officers of the Army 
and Navy is toward aviation, however, is 
highly pertinent to the question in hand: 
Why, after spending $433,000,000 in 
six years of peace, have we a weak 
air defense, a beggarly industry and 
no commercial flying. 

The air forces of the Army and 
Navy are under the immediate com- 
mand of officers in sympathy with 
aviation; but over them, and con- 
trolling the air policies of the two 
services, are other and’ superior 
officers; and finally the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, whose points of view 
must necessarily be guided largely 
by what they are told by the Chief 
of Staff, the Naval Chief of Opera- 
tions and other senior officers. 

The contest for control was offi- 
cially joined shortly after the war, 
when General Mitchell told a Senate 
investigating committee that battle- 
ships opposed by aircraft shortly 
would be almost as obsolete as plumed 
knights after the invention of gun- 
powder. 

In reply, a Secretary of the Navy 
offered to stand upon the bridge of 
the first warship to be bombarded by 
aircraft—a bad guess that threatens 
to go down in American history with 
that of Zedekiah Kidwell, a repre- 
sentative from Virginia, whose report 
to Congress in 1857 on the utter im- 
practicability of a Pacific railroad is 
embalmed ina government document. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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AN ACHIEVEMEN 


A vast new field for printing, and tremendous saving 
postage are made possible by Thintext—Warren’s thin p, 
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A trend toward light, 
compact, convenient form 
has been going on for years 
in the making of books. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 
massive two-volume dic- 
tionary of the 18th Cen- 
tury is shown in the ac- 
companying picture. Con- 
trast it with the volume 
on its immediate right—a 
modern unabridged dic- 
tionary of the present day 

more compact but still 
usable only when on a spe- 
cial stand or library refer- 
ence table. 

Note the compactness, 
however, of the complete 
dictionary on the extreme 
right. It is printed on 
Warren’s Thintext, mak- 
ing it possible to include 
just as many words and 
still keeping its weight and 
dimensions within the de- 
mands of convenience and 
easy portability. 

This same saving in 
weight and bulk is now 
being achieved by adver- 
tisers through the use of 
Warren’s Thintext for 
many forms of commercial 
printing. 


S. D. Warren Company, makers of 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, 
gave to America its first coated 
book paper. Warren’s Cameo was 
the first dull-coated book paper. 
Now Warren’s Thintext, an ex- 
tremely light, thin paper, offers fine 
printing quality in a sheet of paper 
one-third as thick and one-third 
as heavy as an average catalog page 
on coated paper. 


Some of the great savings this new 
thin paper makes possible 


Economy of weight and bulk is welcomed in 
every field of life. Warren’s Thintext brings 
to the field of books, printing, and advertising 
the same opportunities for avoiding useless 
size and weight that are notable in architec- 
ture, in fashion, and in engineering. 


Lighter, thinner books 


There are certain types of books for which 
there has long been a need for an extremely 
light-weight paper of strong texture and high 
printing quality. The dictionary is an ex- 
ample of this class of books. 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary, published 
in 1755, required two heavy volumes, each 
weighing more than twelve pounds and too 
cumbersome even to be held on the knees and 
consulted. It contained about 50,000 words. 
Modern unabridged dictionaries printed on 
Warren’s Thintext are complete in one volume 
and contain over 2500 pages and more than 
400,000 words; and the single volume, binding 
and all, weighs only 734 pounds. 


More advertising for the same postage 


Booklets, data books, reports, statements and 
circulars printed on Warren’s Thintext can 
now be mailed with a regular letter in an 
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This folder is almost as long and one-third as wide as a business 
letterhead. It carries 1300 words in easily read type, and two 
pictures. Yet it weighs actually less than the clip, and folds to 
the size pictured above, 
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The need or desire for the sam| 
pactness and dismissal of worthless | 
which has brought about the use 
tionaries printed on Warren’s Thi 
resulting in slim booklets, and fol¢ 
that shown in the picture above, | 
and advertisers, while maintainin 
ing quality, are making big says 
postage by the use of Warren’s T 


envelope for two cents postage when 
paper for the printing would double ¢ 
the postage. With third-class mail or 
advertising, a one-cent stamp will 
booklet or a broadside or a folder prit 
Warren’s Thintext that otherwise mi} 
two or three cents. 


The money saved on the reduced! 
cost can provide more mailings, me} 
plete mailings, better printed mailini 
larger mailing list. | 


Small booklets in small packet 


In nearly every package that is mat) 
be sold it is desirable to include sol 
of printing—useful to buyer and sell’ 


This may be directions for using, 
or a description of other kinds of goo 
same line. The printing qualities of 
Thintext are far above those of paper 
considered for this purpose. Not 
halftones be used, but halftone 1m 
on Warren’s Thintext are not impi 
the close folding usually necessary 
of the limited package space. 


Warren’s Thintext is so light and q 
a folder of eight or ten pages can be! 
around a perfumery vial or placed } 
box on top of the pills. A folder usé 
Odorono Company is illustrated att 


size and held by an ordinary paper clip. 
per weighs less than the clip. 


rge sheets fold to fit the pocket 


aaps, travel circulars, data sheets and 
orms of printing that have to be car- 
sout and frequently consulted, when 
n Warren’s Thintext fold into very 
pace and yet can unfold into almost 
esired 
alesmen 
specially 
to carry 
leavy, or 
ficuous 


will be 


that formerly took up 
90m than any pocket could afford. 


pocket data’”’ 


ag qualities of Warren’s Thintext 


rinting qualities of Warren’s Thintext 
been carefully developed by S. D. 
1 Company for a number of years, in 
al mill. 


paper will print type and line cuts 
‘ully, is well adapted to simple color 
ig, and prints half-tones up to 120-line 
excellently. It has remarkable opacity 
thin a sheet, and is in fact sufficiently 
= for all practical purposes. It is a 
‘durable paper, with surprising tensile 
th. It lies flat, binds well, and does 
idily puncture. 
ters who have worked with it report 
uly low pressroom spoilage. We have 
onials as to the pressroom performance, 
of which we shall be glad to send to 
> interested. 


Your printer will know when 
to use Warren’s Thintext 


d printer is in a better position than 
“anyone else to recognize those occa- 
where Warren’s Thintext can be profit- 
ind satisfactorily used. It is not ex- 
| that Thintext will supplant other 
so much as it will create new uses for 
ng and new forms in which printing 
: used. 
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To printers, merchants, manufacturers, and buyers of printing 


If you would care to read booklets descriptive of Warren’s Thintext, or of 
any other Warren paper, you may obtain them on application to any paper 
merchant in or near your city who sells Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 
In addition S. D. Warren Company is issuing, through these merchants, 
books dealing with preparation, production and profitable use of direct 


advertising. 


These books may be obtained, without charge, from paper 


merchants selling Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, or direct from us. 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are 
sold to printers by the following leading paper merchants 


Warren Papers are sold by representative paper merchants, so located in 
the larger cities as to be able to serve any printer in any town in the country. 
These firms carry Warren’s Standard Printing Papers in: stock and are 
prepared to give prompt and efficient service to printers: 


Albanys NawY Rmee tet oe: 
Atlanta, Ga... 
Baltimore, Md........ 


.Hudson Valley Paper Company 

BST... AA Lh. .Sloan Paper Company 

.The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 

Birmingham, Ala.......The Diem & Wing Paper Company 

Boston, Mass............-......Storrs & Bement Company 

Buffalo, N. Y................ The Alling & Cory Company 


Clrarlotte aN: GadevuaS. sya vel os Caskie-Dillard Company, Inc. 
he Chicago Paper Company 
Chea, ee ttt |The Paper Mills’ Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ The Diem & Wing Paper Company 


Cleveland, Ohio...........The Petrequin Paper Company 
Columbus, Ohio........The Central Ohio Paper Company 
Dallas exase eta temcr oe. ai 5 ae Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Denver, Colo.n ase ne Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines, lowa..... _.Western Newspaper Union 
Detroited Vici. member teed serge: =4 Beecher, Peck & Lewis 


Hresnom@al SRp eva ttieit. «sc 2 Zellerbach Paper Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich........ Quimby-Kain Paper Company 
Harttords @onttaiewercien . nn: Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Encianapolss Ladera: eek Crescent Paper Company 


Jacksonville, Fla...........Antietam Paper Company, Inc, 
Keansasi it yeuvl Oceeran lacie... .Midwestern Paper Company 
MigtlenRockwALkKois. aiebel. - _. Western Newspaper Union 


ost AngelessGaliee sohjca>.- we: Zellerbach Paper Company 
Louisville, Ky...........-...-Miller Paper Company, Inc. 
eynchburgs) Mata edenei 2... 22 Caskie- es Company, Inc. 
Memphis, Tenn...... Tayloe Paper Gaatpaat 
Milwaukee, Wis........ nT he’ W. F. Nackie Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minn....... The John Leslie Paper Company 
Nashville sD entivnrs a. 0). Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
. Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Newark, N. J............-5-- {ren & eta. Inc. 
New Haven Conttasa cena ane): Storrs & Bement Company 
New Orleans: aera tc: S The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
( Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
INews works Citysen. ses.) Le asher & Lathrop, Inc. 


The Alling & Cory Company 
Onklanda Galiue stacy: esas Zellerbach Paper Company 


Oklahoma City, Okla....... .Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha, Neb..............Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co, 
Site a § D. L. Ward Company 

Biitadelpntasp indice es - 1 Charles Beck Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa...............The Alling & Cory Company 


Portland: Mera manta. tee C. M. Rice Paper Compazy 
Poreland;:Oremeanr cera. <i ee: Zellerbach Paper Company 
Richmond Was. sen ae B. W. Wilson Paper Company 


Rochester Nien 0. feuee ttl: 


Sacramento, Cal......... 
Sta Louisa iVlosn ase 
St PauleivMiinnene ss 


.The Alling & Cory Company - 

..Zellerbach Paper Company 
{ Beacon Paper Company 
( Mack-Elliott Paper Company 
Reet keen Nassau Paper Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... .Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Diego. Calera: oe Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco, Cal.............Zellerbach Paper Company 
Seattles Wash... seme... - Soe Zellerbach Paper Company 
Spokane, Wash...... .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Springfield, Mass........The Paper House of New England 
Toledo, Ohio..... .....lThe Central Ohio Paper Company 
plitisaa@) lay ee pete ok ee Tayloe Paper Company 
Washington, D. C................Stanford Paper Company 
Wichita, Kansas..... ee eee Western Newspaper Union 


Export and Foreign 


New York City (Export). . National Paper & Type Company 
Australia (Brisbane, Melbourne, Sydney). ..B. J. Ball, Ltd. 
New Zealand (Auckland)................. B. J. Ball, Bed: 
Hawaiian Islands. . ..Zellerbach Paper Company 
Argentine (Buenos Aires). National Paper & Type Company 
Some (NOSALIO) fly: National Paper & Type Company 
Cuba (Havana)..........National Paper & Type Company 
Mexico (Guaymas, Gua- 
aca era Rieger Paper & Type Company 
Mexieo Gity)iz.8.<3.5.0. 
Pertiietma),. 4p. att eet National Paper & Type Company 
Uruguay (Montevideo)... National Paper & Type Company 


f better paper \S better printing 
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between acts 


HEN he’s not amusing folks 

on the stage of The Follies, 
Will Rogers has other ways of 
turning minutes into money. 


With his Corona, in his dressing 
room, he turned out his famous 
book, ‘‘The Illiterate Digest’’— 
the best selling book of humor 
of the year. 

* * * aK 


That’s the advantage of owning a 
Corona. You can use it any- 
where, any time—make some- 
thing of the spare moments most 
people squander. 


By the way, have you seen the 
New Corona Four? It has a full- 
size standard keyboard, the same 
as big office machines, yet it is 
portable. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy terms 
if desired. Look for Corona in your 
phone book or write Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 117 Main St., Groton, N. Y 


“© RASTER 
3 EGG 


YES 


The Children’s Delight 


ASTER Egg Rolling on the White House 
Lawn draws thousands of children. Encour- 
age this Easter spirit. Great harmless fun for 
them and you, too. Color eggs the CHICK- 
CHICK way. These improved dyes are 
SAFE, CLEANLY,SIMPLEtouse. In- 
sist on CHICK-CHICK—not the *‘just 
as good.” 6 beautiful, brilliant colors, 
handsome transfer pic- a 
tures, ‘‘Kiddy-Kut-Outs” Ys : 
andasurpriseforGrown- 3 
Ups. All Drug, Grocery, 2 
Stationery, 5 &10cStores. % 
If your dealer hasn’t 
CHICK-CHICK, send us 
his name and 10c. We 
will mail you a package. 
FRED FEAR & CO. 
Foot of Joralemon St. P 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the 
postage. Standard authors, fine edi- 
tions, new books, all at biggest sav- 
ings. Be sure to send postcard for 
Clarkson's catalog. 
FREE Write for our great book cat- 
alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used by 
some of America’s leading universities; 
300,000 bookloversbuyfromit. Freeif you writenow. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON skowver 


BROKER 
303 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Navy did turn over from time to 
time various vessels for bombardment from 
the air, beginning with an ex-German sub- 
marine in June, 1921, followed by major 
ex-German warships, and finally with the 
uncompleted Washington. The first craft 
was split in two and sunk by the Navy’s 
own aircraft, and succeeding targets were 
disabled or sunk by air bombs. 

The Army General Staff was so impressed 
by the initial trial that the Lassiter Board 
was appointed to study the results. The 
board’s report, with a verdict for the air 
service, was kept secret by the War Depart- 
ment for more than two years and no action 
taken upon the recommendations it con- 
tained. The official findings on the bomb- 
ing of the Washington still were secret when 
this was written. 

The results have not altered the Navy’s 
attitude toward air power. As late as 
December, Secretary Wilbur told the Con- 
gressional Select Committee that “the 
range of aircraft is comparatively short, and 
always willbe. . . . Sporadic raids will be 
carried on, of course; for instance, as the 
raids over London in the last war; but they 
were innocuous, except for the psychologi- 
cal factor, probably. . . . The activity of 
aircraft in the World War was a trifling 
contribution to the actual fighting. I re- 
gard the statement that the next war will 
be in the air as an absurdity, partaking of 
the Jules Verne type of literature.” 

Secretary Wilbur expressed the view of 
the higher ranks of the Navy perfectly. 

Secretary Wilbur’s classification of air- 
planes in these days of 300-mile-an-hour 
speeds and round-the-world flights found 
sympathy in the testimony of Brig. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum, of the Army General Staff, 
before the same committee. General Drum 
appeared as the official representative of 
the War Department to scotch General 
Mitchell’s heresy. 


What Marshal Foch Said 


Congressman Perkins said to him, “I 
would like to get your opinion as to the 
credibility of this statement: ‘The poten- 
tialities of aircraft attack on a large scale 
are almost incalculable, but it is clear that 
such attack, owing to its crushing moral 
effect on a nation, may impress public opin- 
ion to the point of disarming the govern- 
ment and thus become decisive.’ Do you 
agree with that, general?”’ 

“T do not,”’ said General Drum. 

“Those, General Drum, are the views of 
Marshal Foch,”’ Mr. Perkins added. 

Several days later, when General Drum 
again was on the stand, Mr. Perkins read 
this quotation into the record: 

“An attacking force of very small size, a 
few thousand men, with an adequate ac- 
companiment of bombing planes and air- 
sh'ps, could reach our shores within forty 
hours, could hold our Atlantie seaboard at 
their mercy, strike a terrific blow at our 
whole industrial district from Pittsburgh 
east, striking at the very heart of the na- 
tion. That is physically possible unless we 
have an air force capable of meeting them 
and beating them down.” 

““What do you think of the credibility of 
that, general?’’ the examiner asked. 
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“T think it is rot,’’” General Drum replied. 

““T have just quoted the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Col. Dwight Davis,’”’ Mr. Per- 
kins declared. 

Some of the facts about the progress of 
aviation since the war, fortunately, are 
mathematically demonstrable. The Ger- 
mans dropped a total of twelve tons of 
bombs on London during the entire war. 
Upward of 1000 tons of high explosives 
could be launched at London today by one 
Continental power almost before the Brit- 
ish citizen could know a war was on. How 
much of this would reach its mark would 
depend solely upon the number and effi- 
ciency of the aircraft the British could send 
aloft to intercept the invaders. Nothing 
the British army or navy could do would 
hinder the attack in the slightest. This is 
demonstrably true, because the bombs and 
the bombing planes exist. 

The United States Army Air Service al- 
ready has made and exploded from airplanes, 
with 100 per cent results, bombs weighing 
two tons each. We and every other first- 
class power have bombing planes entirely 
capable of carrying and discharging these 
loads today, and one power has a great 
fleet of them. 

As for expert testimony, the report of the 
Joint Army and Navy Department Board 
in 1921, of which General Pershing was 
senior member and which bore the indorse- 
ment of Secretary Weeks and Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy Roosevelt, said: 

“Aircraft, carrying high-capacity, high- 
explosive bombs of sufficient size, have ade- 
quate offensive power to sink or seriously 
damage any naval vessel at present con- 
structed, provided such projectile be placed 
in the water close alongside the vessel.” 

That was four years ago; and while the 
battleship has stood still, the airplane has 
moved in seven-league boots. 

It is true that New York is in no such 
present jeopardy as London. The ability 
of any given plane to fly the Atlantic today 
is problematical, and to do so the last 
ounce of its carrying power would have to 
be devoted to fuel. Not enough margin 
would remain to pack a firecracker to drop 
on Broadway. But it would be a bold 
prophet who would say how long this im- 
munity will last. 

Unfortunately, it would not be necessary 
to fly the Atlantic in order to bombard 
New York. Planes are launched from the 
decks of warships and aircraft carriers to- 
day, and the American Navy would have 
to control the entire North Atlantic and 
North Pacific Oceans for hundreds of miles 
from our shores to prevent hostile ships from 
approaching within the range from which 
they could discharge bombing planes at our 
cities today. 

And if no airplane can fly the Atlantic or 
Pacific with a bomb today, the same disa- 
bility does not apply to the dirigible. As it 
exists in our own Shenandoah and Los 
Angeles, the Zeppelin type of rigid airship 
is quite capable of carrying a quantity of 
high explosives from the nearest European 
shore to New York, and such giant airships 
as Great Britain now is building could pene- 
trate far inland with a devastating load of 
bombs if our own aircraft should be unable 
to stop them. Again,'the Navy and Army 
would be helpless to prevent. 
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The Secretary of War, testifying | 
the Congressional Select Committee 
ened a separate air force to separatiy 
cavalry from the rest of the r | 
is no analogy between aircraft an ca 
Cavalry merely is mounted jnf; 
mounted for superior maneuverabilit 
operates upon exactly the same plane 
allied arms, infantry and artillery, Aj 
operates in a medium as distinct fron 
and from water as they are from oy 
other. \ 

Aviation has its purely naval ay 
uses, which should remain under nay: 
trol. In creating a separate air for 
British probably erred in taking all a 
from navy jurisdiction. Aircraft ij 
have their purely army uses, as a 
corps auxiliary instrument, which 
continue under army direction. 


Mr. Perkins’ Retort — 


But the combating of an invasion ¢ 
tile aircraft in force by American airp 
as nearly certain a contingency of ay 
major war as is humanly predictable, 
be a maneuver as utterly independ 
either the Army or Navy as they are 
another. Our planes would rise fron 
fields, bearing no relation either t 
Navy or Army, battle in the air 
neither the Army or Navy could folloy 
return to the flying fields. 4 

The combating of an attack of ] 
seacraft in force would be a job bothf 
Navy and our air forces; but there 
more reason why both efforts shou 
under the control of the Navy than f] 
for the Navy controlling our coast-d 
guns, which are Army bossed. Close] 
would unquestionably be desirable be 
the Navy and the air force; so is close) 
desirable between the Army and Ni 
the event of war. 

General Drum, asked by Congre 
Perkins to explain the deficiencies of ( 
defense, gave it as his opinion thi 
enough money had been appropriated 
Perkins called his attention to the fac 
we have spent $433,000,000 on ay 
since the war. General Drum’s rep] 
that we spent even more during th 
and got only 600 airplanes, by wh’ 
meant, presumably, airplanes delive 
France before the fighting ended. 

“T should like to see even 600 air 
to show for the $433,800,000 we have 
since 1919,’’ Mr. Perkins retorted. 

It was General Mitchell’s decla 
that plenty of money had been apy 
ated by Congress for aviation if it hai 
wisely and economically spent that 
the official demand on him for an ex 
tion. 

These, then, are the official views 
Army and Navy, in whose hands the 
of American aviation has been sin 
war, and, in the absence of a natio! 
policy, continues today. The publ 
the Sixty-Ninth Congress will have} 
cide whether two guardians who hi 
peatedly admitted that they don’t 
much of their ward are proper pers! 
be intrusted with the youngster’s uj! 
ing—and whether he is to spend the 
his youth in barracks, or is to be 
work to earn his daily bread. 


Star Lake, on the Grasshopper Glacier Trail, Bear Tooth National Forest, Montana 
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what a life! Is there much tuberculosis 
among them?” 

“None,” replied Maxon shortly. 

“How about explosions,’’ pursued X. 
Anaxagoras, with rising interest, “fire damp 
and all that sort of thing? Have much 
trouble with that?” 

He had the air of attempting sophistica- 
tion, of speaking as one man to another. 
Maxon permitted himself a brief smile of 
contempt. 

“This is a gold mine,”’ he said succinctly. 

“Of course, to be sure!’’ agreed X. An- 
axagoras. 

““There’s no fire damp in a gold mine,” 
vouchsafed Maxon with some relish. 
“That’s coal mines.” 

“To be sure, how stupid of me!”’’ re- 
peated X. Anaxagoras vaguely as though 
abashed. 

“But you will take me down, won’t you, 
Mr. Maxon?” pleaded Betsy. ‘‘I’ll put on 
my tramping clothes. Tomorrow? When 
would it be most convenient?”’ 

“T wouldn’t take the risk of taking a 
woman,” replied Maxon shortly. He was 
evidently with difficulty holding in a bad 
temper. 

“Then it is dangerous!” stated Betsy 
with conviction. ‘I think mines are dread- 
ful. Think of the poor men! I wonder how 
many of the brave fellows lose their lives 
for every ton of ore taken out.”’ 

“My dear young lady,’’ Maxon re- 
sponded to this, “you exaggerate. It’s no 
more , dangerous than any other occupa- 
tion.’ 

“Then why can’t I go?” 

Maxon threw away his badly chewed 
cigar, seemed about to be rude, thought 
better of it. 

““A woman is different,’ he managed at 
last. 

Betsy apparently gave up the point with 
reluctance. 

“‘T think it’s mean,” she pouted. ‘‘But 
Jerry and—and Clarence can tell me about 
it, anyway.’ 

Barker at this point bustled out bearing 
drinks. At once Maxon fell into a silent 
background. He was effaced, it seemed 
gladly, by the effervescence of his partner. 
The occasion frothed over. Barker shouted 
cordiality, hospitality; he exuded good 
fellowship; he was overwhelming. Betsy, 
too, seemed to withdraw a little as though 
piqued, the spoiled woman thwarted in a 
whim. From time to time she threw in a 
remark, but it was always on the same 
theme, voicing her disappointment, half 
hopefully repeating the suggestion, accept- 
ing only slowly Maxon’s adamantine de- 
cision that she should not go down the 
mine, finally transferring her gadfly per- 
sistence to the detailing of just what the 
men were to see and report to her when 
they went down the mine. 

“When ean they go, Mr. Maxon?” she 
insisted. ‘‘When will it be most con- 
venient? Tomorrow?” 

Maxon threw away another chewed cigar 
with an explosive gesture. 

“Day after, if you must have it!’’ he 
snapped. “‘There’s some ticklish work on 
now. Day after.” 

Barker at this suddenly stopped booming 
and for the briefest instant the joviality 
faded from his face. Then he went ahead 
again full blast. It was a click, a check, a 
thing hardly noticeable, like a single miss 
in a many-cylindered engine. But X. 
Anaxagoras noticed. 

The afternoon was drawing toward a 
close. Barker expanded on. He evidently 
was a social creature. One thing reminded 
him of another. He was full of anecdotes 
and jokes, which he detailed with great 
relish and much heartiness. Maxon sat 
back, tight-lipped, and smoked silently at a 
cigar, which this time he had lighted. Only 
thrice did he take any part in the con- 
versation. Then he cut in ruthlessly and 
unapropos across the current of his part- 
ner’s narrative. 

“How did you happen to come in here?”’ 
he asked abruptly on the first occasion. 

“We were anchored over the hill there,’ 
said Anaxagoras truthfully so far, “ooking 
for water. And one of our men saw your 
houses from the hill. So we came in to see 
if we could mail some letters. By the way, 
Jerry, got them with you?” 

Jove, now! I forgot them! Silly 
ass!” cried Marshall blankly. 

But the fat man gave them to under- 
stand that this was no place to mail 
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letters. They brought in their season’s 
supplies and they had no communication 
with the outside world until the season had 
closed. 

“World forgetting, by the world for- 
got,’’’ he quoted unexpectedly with one of 
his jovial laughs. ‘‘ Never see a newspaper; 
don’t want to; no mail to bother with. 
Doesn’t worry me. I hate letters!” 

Maxon made no comment, but fell silent 
again. 

Then for the second time he abruptly 
interrupted the flow of amenities. 

“How did you get in?’”’ he demanded. 

Marshall looked at him blankly. 

“‘Came in in the yacht,”’ said he at last. 

“Yes, I know; but the channel is diffi- 
cult. How did you know how to get in?” 

“Oh, that?’’ Marshall laughed emptily. 
“T leave all that to Benton. He’s my 
sailing master, you know; and a deuced 
good man too. I don’t know what I’d do 
without him. He’s got a nose like a hound 
for rocks and reefs and all those things.” 

The third question came a little later, 
and in the same manner. This time it was 
X. Anaxagoras who took it upon himself 
to reply. 

‘“Where are you from and where are you 
going?’’ demanded Maxon. 

“Around the world,’ was his answer. 
“‘Sportin’ thing to do, what? Started from 
New York and goin’ right up the coast and 
across to China. Great trip!” 

The visit prolonged itself. Several times 
Betsy shot a surreptitious glance of inquiry 
at her brother, but each time he made an 
almost imperceptible gesture of negation. 
They continued to sit on. 

Then at last the empty landscape showed 
its first signs of life. At the top of the dump, 
which was plainly in view, a human figure 
appeared, then others. Shortly a small 
group had gathered, which, single file, 
descended the short trail to the houses. 
There were eight of them all told, dressed 
in the usual blue overalls and wearing the 
regulation miners’ caps. But as their 
features became distinguishable, X. Anax- 
agoras sat up with unconcealed surprise and 
mounted his monocle. 

“By Jove!” he cried. “Japs!” 

“‘Chinese,’”’ corrected Barker. “Yes, sir, 
we find them the best miners in the world. 
Industrious, honest, do what you tell them, 
don’t cost much to feed, low wages. Great 
people!” 

“T didn’t know Chinese ever were 
miners,’’ observed Marshall; ‘‘laundries 
and curio shops and domestic service and 
all that sort of thing, but not miners.” 

Another figure now emerged from the 
unseen shaft and came toward them. It 
stopped a moment, looking in the direction 
of the Spindrift, then descended the trail 
with long, swinging, energetic strides. The 
man passed below the veranda, glanced up, 
lifted his cap and passed on to the other 
small building. The visitors saw a spare 
whipcord sort of young man, tall and wiry, 
dressed in khaki, with high laced boots 
and a brown flannel shirt. His face was 
clear cut and aquiline, his cheeks lean; he 
wore a small mustache and his eyes as he 
looked up at them were seen to be of a 
clear steadfast blue. 


‘*Nice-lookin’ chap,’”’ observed X. Anax- 


agoras. ‘‘He a partner too?” 
‘‘Engineer—sort of foreman,” explained 
Barker. 
‘Looks like an Englishman,”’ said Betsy. 


“‘T just dote on Englishmen when they’re 
nice, don’t you?”’ 

“Pretty cushy job, you chaps have,” 
drawled Marshall; ‘“‘just sit here and keep 
cool and let the gold roll in. I could do 
with a little of that myself. By Jove, that’s 
an idea! The governor’s always ragging me 
to do something.” 

“Provided the gold rolls in, young man,” 
Maxon struck in shortly. 

Barker glanced in his direction, then took 
up the lead. 

“Yes, that’s right,’’ he boomed. ‘But 
we have great hopes. That’s what you 
must have—faith and hope; otherwise you 
may be looking for little old charity.” He 
chuckled at his joke. 

Betsy caught her brother’s glance and 
arose. 

“Tt’s been too delightful meeting you 
both,” she gushed, “‘and I think it’s quite 
too romantic for words. You must come 
out to see us on the Spindrift. Can’t you 
dine with us, say, tomorrow? Do! At 
eight o’clock. You really must.” 


“Delighted, dear lady!” cried Barker. 

Maxon made no reply. 

“And we'll have the mine expedition the 
day after,’’ she reminded the latter, ‘‘and 
I shall put on my horridest old clothes, and 
you must be sure to change your mind.” 
She smiled at him fascinatingly and turned 
to go. 

“There’s one thing I meant to ask, Mr. 
Maxon,” said Marshall with owlish so- 
lemnity. “About the men now—do you 
find it your experience that miners die off 
much earlier in life than in other pro- 
fessions?”’ 

Maxon stared at him a moment with a 
contempt he made no effort to disguise. 

“T couldn’t say. I haven’t had them 
long enough to have any of them die off,”’ 
he answered at length. 

He turned and went into the house with- 
out waiting for them to complete the 
departure that had already been officially 
taken a half dozen times. Barker ac- 
companied them profusely to their boat. 

“A fine man, Maxon,” he felt it in- 
cumbent to say. “A little brief in his 
manner, perhaps, but a fine man of great 
ability. He takes his responsibilities very 
seriously.”’ 

“T just dote on these strong silent men,” 
Betsy responded. “You just feel they are 
strong and grim.” 

Barker handed her into the boat and 
watched the little craft skim its way 
toward the yacht. At last he turned and 
made his way rather ponderously and 
thoughtfully back to the veranda of the 
house. Maxon had returned to it and was 
staring out at the Spindrift. Barker poured 
himself another drink. Neither spoke. 

“T wonder what the devil we had to be 
inflicted with this for?’’ growled Maxon 
at last. 

“They seem harmless enough,” 
Barker. 

“Harmless! They haven’t an ounce of 
brains among them. But I can’t be 
bothered.” 

“T’ll take care of them,’ Barker re- 
assured him. He sipped his drink. “But, 
R. K.,”’ he ventured after a moment, “‘do 
you think it’s quite wise taking them down 
the shaft? I was a little surprised at that.” 

“Oh, the fools can do no harm,” re- 
joined Maxon contemptuously; ‘“‘let ’em 
go down. What difference does it make? 
I can’t be pestered with that idiot woman 
another minute. And I’m not going out to 
that boat to dinner, either. Dinner—at 
eight o’clock!”’ 

“But, Rik ”” expostulated Barker. 

“T’m not going to doit,” repeated Maxon, 
‘and that’s flat. You do it. You’re good 
at that. That’s what you are good for, 
isn’t it?’’ he sneered savagely. ‘‘I don’t 
doubt that gang will have plenty to drink. 
By the way, put away those bottles and 
don’t get them out again while they’re 
here. We’ve done enough and we haven’t 
any too much of it.’ He glanced across at 
the other house. ‘“‘Look out, here comes 
the other fool,’’ he said in a warning tone, 
and seated himself in a deep chair far back 
on the veranda. 

The young English-looking chap was ap- 
proaching. He had cleaned up and was 
now bareheaded, his hair sleeked back and 
shining with water. As he mounted the 
half dozen steps he straightened his 
shoulders and into his frank blue eyes came 
a peculiar expression of frigid formality. 
Barker, all joviality again, stepped forward 
to meet him. 

“Well, Arbuthnot, my boy, how goes it 
today? Good news, I hope? Ought to be 
getting close to good news by now.” 

“Total of fifteen feet; same formation,” 
responded Arbuthnot in crisp tones. “It 


observed 


_ will be necessary to continue the timbering.”’ 


He did not respond in any degree to the 
other’s manner. 

“Well, what do you think of it? Ought 
to be something doing before long. Still 
think you’re on the right track, eh?” 

“T think so.” 

Maxon suddenly spoke up from the 
background. 

“You've thought so before, and put in 
fifty feet of uselesstunnel,’’ hesaid grumpily. 

The engineer said nothing, but Barker 
interposed with his jolliest manner: 

‘“To be sure, to be sure; but we’ve been 
over all that. Had to find out the way 
things went underground, didn’t we, boy? 
Sort of exploratory operation on old 
Mother Nature, eh? But now we know 


how she fixed her ledges, we’ve g 
this time, eh?”’ * 
“T think so,” 
steadily. a 
“How much farther we got to go? 
mean ‘about,’ of course. ay 
to an inch, can we?”’ 
The young man seemed about to 
hesitated. 
“T can’t tell yet,’”’ he answered fin 
“Well, keep at it, keep at i 
Barker. iy 
The engineer waited for a m ' 
turned and went back toward the 
building from which smoke i 
Both men stared after him. 
“Humph!” grunted Maxon at 


said the young 


privacy of their cabin. Then 
out in a flood of hilarity, co 
finally questions. ; 
“Satisfactory performance, Sid dar 
demanded Betsy. 
““Masterly,”’ be replied. ‘I becam 
tively ashamed of you at times, 
almost overdid it. If at any peric 
exhibited a trace of intelligence, I fz 
remark the fact.’ 
“T don’t know,” she count 
placently; ‘‘I think myself I was 
bright child. Did you notice how 
a chance to go down the mine? 7 
especially want to go down 
didn’t you, Sid dear? And 
want us to go. Did you see little 
look at old Eats-’Em-Alive when 
us we could?” 
“T did, and it was well done. 
back about the intelligence. I n 
telligence apparent to the ou side 
are a bright child. As for Jerry — 
last speech about the men dying - 
priceless!” 
“You were no Herbert Spencer: 
struck in Marshall a trifle defer 
“Your use of that monocle and you 
loss of the final g were enorgh to! a 
in any alert home for the feeble-mi 
“In short, we can all “congratul 
selves on a good job,” summed 
Anaxagoras. “I think I ae safe i in 
that they consider us quite harmle 
a nuisance. That was exactly, j 
wanted.” é 
Betsy crossed her pretty ankle 
fortably and leaned back to listen. 
“But, Sid dear, brilliant as 
conspirators undoubtedly are, t 
a few obscure points. In fact the: 2 
obscure. Won’t you explain? WI 
you find out? What were you afte 
“Well, I found out i 
rather I’ noticed several things 
first place, the material on at 
granite—nothing but granite ] 
larly noticed that.” 
“That was clever of you,” ‘. 
Betsy. ‘‘But what of it?” 
“Furthermore,” continued her 
without pausing to answer thi 
“the whole formation of this 
granite. There is no sign of 
quartzite; and the granite itsel 
place—that’s a mining term meat 
it is the country rock, the solid mat 
which the earth hereabouts is mad 
“Tf I am willing to despise gr 
you please tell me why I sho Id Gi 
begged Betsy meekly. - 
“Granite is not a favorable g¢ 
formation. I could at a ¢ 
make out no indication or, 
locating a mine in this place.” a 
“Nevertheless, there it is,” \ 
pointed out. ‘Perhaps there mi 
indications you did not see.’ e | 
“Perhaps. I do not consider m 
observations of first importance. 
merely mentioning what I saw. 
“Go on,” urged Betsy. j 
“Obvious and unusual reluctanc! 
down the shaft,’’ X. Anaxago 
off, “anxiety to size us up, and 
know whence and whither and 
“Why did you tell them we 
from New York and were going tc 
struck in Marshall. 


as possible. 
honest miner who had not p 
(Continued on Page 1? 
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You’d want to keep it dark, 
-ou, until you were sure? Other- 
| have a lot of outsiders in here 
ims you might want for yourself 
o well. Well, my statement as- 
a that they were safe from our 


‘nonest miner,’’’ observed 
w dly 


aid 
‘agoras paid no attention. 


ots explained that very nicely,” 
sinded him. 

ye said was true. He might have 
vever, other points of Mongolian 
; The Chinaman is all that he 
jis also keen to get into the coun- 
‘yen to talking, almost unidenti- 
ecially if he happens to be a 
| Chinaman—and when his job is 
2 disappears and is never found 
30 his testimony in a court of law 
sie. In short, if one were to en- 
, undertaking in which labor is 
ble, but with which one did not 
identified, either now or in the 
jmese would be the very men to 


sis it you suspect? Tell me!” 
y impatiently. 

} we go on to that, let’s take up 
vint of observation—the psycho- 
‘ow do you size up our friends?”’ 
nsidered a moment thoughtfully. 
the first to speak. 

sfm-Alive is bad-tempered,’’ she 
y, “and I think he takes it out 
ttle Fleshpots. It strikes me a 
{of his bad temper is impatience. 
\ng against something.” 

}good feminine intuition,” ap- 
lr brother, ‘‘and absolutely accu- 
\y opinion; but not the essential, 
yw about you, Jerry?” 

\ psychologist,’’ replied the latter, 
tuldn’t trust either of them as far 
throw a cow, if that’s what you 


actly what I mean. And I'll add 
‘n account that they are both a 
d—well, not scared, but uneasy.” 
about that engineer person?’’ 
4y. “Somehow I liked his looks.” 
5 quite see myself how he comes 
lery,” confessed X. Anaxagoras. 
anomaly. There are several 
»and they need explanation.” 

iat’s the plot? Don’t beso round- 
exasperating. You haven’t told 
letsy reminded him. “‘ We’re be- 


/man and the woman and the 
il, it’s a long way around there by 
‘ecame, but the point between the 
‘ou will observe, a bulbous sort of 
ty connected with the mainland 
narrow contracted wasp’s-waist 
2k. It’s a long way around, but 
rer that rim there it’s a very short 
We are at this moment actually 
uarter mile from the exact spot 
‘sat while I told you that story.” 
‘o others sat forward as they 
2 drift. 

ill now have to construct a hy- 
‘continued X. Anaxagoras. ‘Let 
Hlesupposing. Supposing the de- 
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here, and then to run a tunnel under the 
narrow neck—to drift, as miners call it— 
and into the pocket would be a very simple 
matter.” 

“That’s it! Of course it is!’’ cried Betsy 
excitedly. “I’m certain of it!” 

“‘Tt’s a hypothesis; perhaps even a prob- 
able hypothesis. But it’s not a certainty. 
It is possible this may be quite an independ- 
ent enterprise and that the knowledge of the 
man’s mine is still unique to two people 
only. But the facts I have mentioned all 
have their significance; also the whole 
layout. It is extremely unlikely that this 
place would ever be found by anybody. 
The coast is unfrequented and there is 
nothing on earth to bring anybody in here.” 

“They must have been pleased to see the 
Spindrift!’’ chuckled Marshall. 

“But that is not enough. Not only must 
they escape detection while the work is go- 
ing on but in case of future attempts at de- 
velopment of the man’s mine—which are 
entirely possible—the tunnel must in- 
evitably be discovered and the looting laid 
bare. This work must never be traceable to 
the looters. Hence the Chinese labor. 
And hence, what is of course obvious, the 
assumed names. Whatever the real iden- 
tity of these men, I will wager they are not 
really Maxon and Barker.” 

“Tt’s a certainty,’ affirmed Marshall 
with conviction. 

“Not quite, but pretty nearly. I don’t 
know much about mines, but when I get 
underground I can tell something by the 
direction the work is taking.” 

“Tt’s astonishing that they let us under- 
ground,” marveled Marshall. 

‘“Not very. We played our parts well. 
They have no reason to suspect we would 
know anything about all this even if we 
actually belonged in the country. But don’t 
forget we are passing through—and are ut- 
ter damn fools. Besides, it takes a very 
experienced man even to guess offhand di- 
rections underground. I shall carry a 
compass and you must see I get a chance 
to use it. We’ll soon know something, any- 
way. It looks to me very probable. You 
see, once the tunnel is completed, it would 
not take very long to clean out the pocket, 
or pockets. It’s accumulated there for them 
in the easiest possible form.” 

“What a splendid adventure!’ cried 
Marshall. 

“JT wouldn’t miss a bit of it for worlds!” 
cried Betsy. 

“‘T’m afraid you'll have to, little sister,” 
said X. Anaxagoras gravely. “The day 
after tomorrow is the critical time. If 
what we suspect is true, we cannot afford to 
make a slip. You have a revolver, I sup- 
pose?”’ he asked Marshall. 

“Oh!” cried Betsy, taken aback. 

“T don’t think there will be the slightest 
difficulty,” her brother reassured her; ‘‘nor 
if there were, do I anticipate any violence. 
But we must foresee everything, and we 
must see it through.” 

“Most certainly,” agreed Marshall em- 
phatically. ‘‘Be a sport, Betsy.” 

“Oh, I’m a sport,” said Betsy rather 
faintly. ‘“‘But can’t you take one of the 
men—Rogg, for instance? He’s as strong 
as a bull.” 

“The worst thing in the world. And we 
shall be quite all right. There are only three 
of them, and Fleshpots, as you call him, 
would count very little. The Chinese would 
not take part. But there’ll be no trouble. 
The chance is of the remotest.”’ 

Betsy almost instantly recovered her 
spirits. 

“T shall charm Fleshpots,”’ she stated de- 
cisively, “tomorrow evening. And if I 
don’t engage him to attend on my bright 
eyes while you are underground, I’ll go into 
a nunnery.” 

“Good idea,” approved her brother. 
“You see? That leaves only two, if the 
worst happens.” 

“Somehow I’m not afraid of that young 
engineer,’”’ she said thoughtfully. 

“There is one further fact I have not yet 
mentioned,’”’ pursued the healer of souls. 
“Tt is, in my mind, not the least significant. 
Eats-’Em-Alive, as you call him, says his 
name is Maxon. Maxon happens to be the 
name of the man who found the mine and 
who now lies beneath the avalanche.” 

Betsy’s quick mind caught an inference; 
and truth to tell, she looked rather disap- 
pointed. 

“But, Sid, dear,’ she said, ‘‘isn’t it possi- 
ble then that everything is all right, after 
all—that Mrs. Maxon’s people are taking 
this method of getting around her in spite of 
herself? Eats-’Em-Alive might be her 
brother-in-law or some other connection.” 
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“T happen to know,” stated X. Anaxag- 
oras quietly, “that my friend had not a 
relative in the world.” 

xII 


I pee following day was ostentatiously 


spent in what Betsy called inane pur- | 


suits. 


ings. For example, she sat in the stern of 


the dinghy under her red parasol, sur- | 


rounded by cushions, and was rowed aim- 
lessly back and forth in the cove by the two 
men in white flannels. Later she sat on 
deck under an awning stretched across the 
main boom, half reclining in a deck chair, a 
book open but unread in her lap, a table 
with long cool drinks at her side, the men 
reclining on cushions at her feet. Still 
later, by a brilliant inspiration, she went 
ashore on the beach and took Roggsy for a 
walk on the end of a pink ribbon, to the vast 
astonishment and indignation of that vola- 
tile creature who knew himself quite capa- 
ble of accompanying any known expedition 
foot-free, and who associated tethers only 
with a consciousness of guilt. 

“T think,” said she, “if I can manage it, 
I'll have Roggsy in to dinner. Surely every 
living American by now associates idle and 
brainless wealth with monkey dinners.” 

She entered into all this with histrionic 
gusto, which the men did not share in equal 
measure. They would have much preferred 
a rational life, and were frankly bored. Not 
so the crew. They watched these develop- 


ments with a rising curiosity. The depar- | 


ture from the normal was so radical that 
even the dullest caught the spirit of mys- 
tery. Shore leave was still denied. Some- 
thing was in the air; and somehow they 
were encouraged to hope not only for inter- 
esting developments but also some degree 
of participation therein. The Ram re- 
ceived Plutarch’s order for an eight o’clock 
dinner with open incredulity. The meal 
hours of the Spindrift’s after cabin usually 
coincided with those of the crew, which 
were simple, easily remembered and early. 

““You-all are crazy,” he told Plutarch 
majestically, and went in person for cor- 
roboration. He returned from his inter- 
view shaking his huge head. “‘You-all 
ain’t crazy,” he voiced his apology to 
Plutarch; ‘“‘but somebody sure am.” 

The Ram had cooked late snacks when 
the fishing demanded, but never before had 
he been called upon to do a course dinner 
“long ’bout time to go to baid,’”’ as he 
grumbled. 

At quarter before eight the longboat, 
with a full crew all in white, was rowed to 
the beach to bring off the guests. 

“There’s only one of them,’’ observed 
Betsy as it pushed off. ‘“‘Hats-’Em-Alive 
isn’t there. Stupid! We ought to have 
asked the engineer!” 

But X. Anaxagoras shook his head. 

“We've got to get hold of him sepa- 
rately,”’ said he. 

Fleshpots came aboard robustiously. He 
presented Maxon’s apologies. At the last 
moment some work had come up that had 
to be done at once. But he did not linger 
over this point. It was evident that he had 
come to enjoy himself, and his little eyes 
lighted up at the sight of the small square 
table and the cocktail materials standing 
ready. 

“Tee!” he cried. ‘“‘Well, well! I haven’t 
seen any since last winter! Think of an ice 
machine! This certainly is some boat!”’ 

““Won’t you mix them?”’ inquired Mar- 
shall. “I’ll wager you can make a good 
cocktail.” 

Barker’s eyes brightened again and he 
advanced without hesitation on the table. 

““My son, I’ll mix you something better 
than a cocktail,’ he stated impressively — 
“a Trinidad swizzle. Down where I come 


from I am known as the swizzle king. | 


Lord-e-e! Angostura! Let’s see what 
we’ve got here.” 

“Tf there’s anything else you need, pray 
ask for it,’ urged Marshall. “I’m sure my 
man can find it.” 

Barker went into executive session with 
Plutarch. Under direction, the latter dis- 
appeared, to return bearing various things. 
Barker, his back to them, mixed and 
measured with meticulous anxiety. He had 
dropped his hilarious manner. He was 
busy, grave, serious, preoccupied. This was 
a serious business. At last he turned to- 
ward them, the shaker in his two hands, his 
face reillumined with his jolly smile. ° 

“No swizzle,’ he uttered his dictum, 
“can possibly be any good unless it is 
shaken up to the swizzle song.” 


(Continued on Page 123) 


She allowed herself to become the | 
central figure in a series of helpless happen- | 
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in persuading him that the black smooth 
water was ill adapted to pedestrianism. 

“Well,” sighed Marshall, once he had 
safely departed, ‘‘I must say you’re a good 
little siren, Betsy; but I can’t say you ac- 
complished much except to make one large 
gaping deficit in the ship’s supplies.” He 
examined her contemplatively. “Ye gods!” 
he said fervently at last. ‘‘ Imagine being 
tied for life to a woman like that!’’ 

“T know how to make you appreciate 
me, darling,’’ replied Betsy. ‘‘I sort of like 
little Fleshpots, in a sneaking kind of way,” 
she submitted. ‘‘He’s probably a rascal, 
but he’s an engaging rascal.” 

‘“‘He’s no fool,”’ said Marshall; ‘I notice 
nobody got anything out of him.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said X. Anaxagoras, 
“that I got quite a good deal out of his 
reticences.”’ 

‘And anyway, I have him tied up for to- 
morrow,’’ Betsy reminded them. 

“Hope you'll enjoy yourself,’’ said Mar- 
shall; ‘‘but he’ll be sober by then. And 
that’s absolutely the last bottle of bene- 
dictine!”’ 

“Tet’s turn in,” yawned X. Anaxagoras. 
“By tomorrow night we ought to know 
more.” 

XIII 

lire the following afternoon Betsy met 

them on their return from the under- 
ground expedition. For this they had care- 
fully dressed the part, not as practical men 
about to go down ashaft, but as what utter 
damn fools might conceive to be the proper 
thing. This was alittle difficult, but was ac- 
complished. Marshall had Plutarch put a 
dazzling polish on two pairs of brown out- 
ing boots, which, he sadly remarked, would 
probably ruin them as proper recipients for 
wholesome water-resisting grease. He also 
unpacked from a stored box two pairs of 
white polo trousers. A Norfolk jacket over 
a silk shirt, with a lilac tie, seemed satis- 
factory in his own case; but of Norfolk 
jackets, unfortunately he possessed only 
one. He generously offered the rig to X. 
Anaxagoras, but the latter declined. 

“T’ve no right to that,’’ he said, touching 
a ribbon sewed to the lapel, ‘‘and there’s 
one case where I won’t sail under false 
colors.” 

Marshall looked at the bit.of color al- 
most shamefacedly. 

“Do unsew it, won’t you, Betsy?” he 
begged. ‘“‘I feel rather silly with it myself.” 

“Tndeed I will not!’’ she cried indig- 
nantly. “I’m proud of it!” 

“T’ll have another silk shirt, if you don’t 
mind,” X. Anaxagoras settled it; “‘but I’ll 
not wear a coat. Sleeves rolled up, you 
know; brawny-miner stuff.” 

Seized by a sudden inspiration, Betsy 
disappeared to return with two white sun 
helmets. 

‘“We had them in the tropics,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘They’ll be just too sweet!” 

Marshall looked doubtful. 

“Oh, I say!” he protested. “‘Isn’t that 
a little too thick? Sun helmets—down a 
mine!” 

“Well, perhaps it is,’ conceded Betsy 
regretfully; “but they would have looked 
so—so sort of explory and out-of-doors. 
And anyway, I don’t think they’re any 
worse than the white breeches.” 

“T shall explain very carefully that they 
seemed useful because they’ll launder,” 
said Marshall loftily. 

At the last moment the men quietly 
tucked their revolvers under their belts and 
inside their shirts, and X. Anaxagoras de- 
posited a compass in his breeches pocket. 

“T shall make this clam thing short,’ 
were Betsy’s last words to them. “‘I shall 
be dying to hear.” 

They returned toward sundown to find 
her eagerly awaiting them. At first she got 
very little satisfaction from them, for they 
were overflowing with mischievous self- 
admiration over the part they had_been 
playing and its effect on Maxon. Betsy 
found she had to be patient and let the 
effervescence spend itself. When they had 
mutually and satisfactorily agreed that 
they were the undoubted chief nuts of the 
universe, she began to press for details. 

“Trouble?” X. Anaxagoras sobered 
enough to answer her at last. “Not a 
breath of it.” He laid aside his revolver 

with a fantastic gesture. ‘‘Avaunt, oh, 
symbol of self-distrust! We descended the 
mine under the grumpy guidance of our 
amiable friend, who had the air of wanting 
to get it over with, to cut it short, to get rid 
of us. We were full of animation and by 
Joves. Also full of questions calculated to 
drive a technical man to an avoidance of 
homicide only by recourse to strong drink. 
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By the way,” he interpolated, ‘‘that’s one 
thing we did find out. Old Eats-’Em-Alive 
is no technical man. He doesn’t know the 
first principles not only of mines but of 
mechanics of any sort. Our engineer friend 
is the boy who tends to all that.’’ He 
chuckled. “The engineer friend was much 
affected by us. Old Eats-’Em-Alive was 
bitter with savage contempt, but the engi- 
neer looked on us as wholly incredible. 
‘They wan’t no sich animile.’ He seemed 
especially concerned about Jerry.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the latter de- 
fensively. 

“Well, I do. He couldn’t keep his eyes 
off you. He’s a well-brought-up youth. He 
has thoroughly learned that important in- 
fantile admonition that one should not 
speak until spoken to. And then his replies 
were admirable for their economy of ex- 
pression.” 

“But what did you see? What did you 
find out?’’ demanded Betsy. 

“They have put down a shaft,” said X. 
Anaxagoras, sobering, “‘and have made two 
drifts. The first, which Eats-’Em-Alive 
took us into to the end, was only about 
fifty feet long and ended in country rock. 
He showed us this quite volubly, and evi- 
dently had the idea that this should satisfy 
us and that he might now be able to show 
us out. He tried to make us think the 
other was just like it, and that now we’d 
seen all there really was to be seen.” 

“‘T sprung some more of my interest in 
the dear brave miners,”’ struck in Marshall, 
‘and after a little he let us follow out the 
other.” 

“This had penetrated some distance,” 
X. Anaxagoras took up the story. “It was 
difficult to tell just how far, but I made it 
about five hundred paces. The coolies were 
working there. They had a little track and 
a car pushed by hand to carry out the rock, 
and we had to stoop and dodge and keep 
out of the way. Here we found the engi- 
neer. It was interesting to see his face 
when he finally took us all in. They have 
acetylene torches, so there was a pretty 
good light. Eats-’Em-Alive, apparently 
with considerable relief, turned the stream 
of our interrogative asininity in his direc- 
tion. As I said, he answered us with really 
admirable brevity.” 

“All this,” said Betsy, “‘is in itself of 
thrilling interest and as local color leaves 
nothing to be desired. But suppose you 
come to the point.” 

“The drift,” said Anaxagoras, “‘heads 
precisely as I thought it would. The dis- 
tance is, at a guess, almost right. The end 
of the tunnel must by now be quite close to 
the old waterfall’s basin.” 

“Then you were right?” cried Betsy. 

“T have no doubt of it whatever.” 

“‘And these men are oe 

“‘____engaged in nefarious enterprises— 
precisely.” 

“‘Oh, what are we going to do about it?” 

“Stop them, of course.” 

‘“‘But what are you going to do?” 

X. Anaxagoras produced a cigarette, 
which he lighted carefully before replying. 

“The obvious thing,”’ he supplied at last, 
‘‘would be to return with proper authority 
and force. But I am not so sure. There’s 
some element in the situation. I don’t 
know what it is. I just have a hunch I 
feel it.” 

““Mahatma stuff,” interjected Betsy mis- 
chievously. ‘‘You ought to have thought 
of it yourself.” 

“‘Something like that,’’ agreed Anaxag- 
oras soberly. ‘‘I don’t want to suggest a 
move until I find out what it is. I’d like to 
settle that engineer in my own mind. I 
wish we could get hold of him.” 

“Why don’t you then?” inquired Betsy 
with some sense. ‘‘Invite him aboard.” 

X. Anaxagoras chuckled. 

“Tt’s been tried. Jerry asked him. He 
answered that he was too busy for us.” 

“T should describe his manner as curt,’’ 
supplied Marshall. 

“But we’ve got to get hold of him,” con- 
tinued the healer of souls, ‘‘and we must 
seriously put our heads together to deter- 
mine how. What would you suggest, 
Betsy? You're the social agitator.” 

“Well,” returned Betsy, with an air of 
profound deliberation, “in my opinion, 
since you are so good as to ask it, the very 
best thing to do would be to advance to the 
starboard rail and take the painter of his 
boat as he comes alongside.” 

They followed the direction of her ges- 
ture. The engineer was approaching in a 
small boat. So blank an expression of 
amazement overspread the face of X. 
Anaxagoras that both the others laughed. 
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“Our little mahatma can’t claim to know 
about this, anyway!” chortled Betsy. 
“‘Caught him napping this time!” 

But the healer of souls recovered himself 
instantly. 

“No funny business,’’ he warned rapidly. 
“Drop the monkeyshines.”’ 

He had no time to say more. The boat 
was already alongside. The engineer had 
evidently not paused to clean up, for he was 
still dusty from the mine. He had, how- 
ever, put on a coat. Marshall advanced to 
the rail. 

“Come aboard,’’ he invited hospitably. 
“Let me take your painter.” 

The engineer did not reply, nor did he 
accede to Marshall’s request. Shipping his 
oars, he stood up in the small boat to face 
them. So seen from above, he was a very 
attractive young man. His face was serious 
and a trifle flushed, and his blue eyes looked 
steadily and with a decided hostility up 
into those of his would-be host. He had 
the air of a man who had come on a dis- 
agreeable business which nevertheless he 
would see through. Indeed, his first words 
indicated as much. 

“This,” said he stiffly, touching a medal 
which he had fastened to his coat, ‘is 
rather an especial thing that happens to 
mean a great deal to a very few men. I be- 
lieve only some half score are privileged to 
wear it.”’ 

He lowered his eyes significantly to the 
ribbon on Marshall’s Norfolk jacket and 
stood waiting uncompromisingly. Marshall 
flushed violently; then, as comprehension 
came to him, his mouth twitched. He made 
no direct reply, but raised his voice to call 
for Benton. The latter, a burly square 
figure, emerged from the forward hatch and 
came down the deck. An expression of 
fierce contempt swept the countenance of 
the young man in the small boat alongside 
and his muscles tightened; but he still 
waited. 

“Please get me the ship’s papers,’”’ re- 
quested Marshall, and his mouth twitched 
again at the brief but guarded bewilder- 
ment that flashed into the young man’s 
eyes. 

They waited in silence while the errand 
was being performed. 

“Thank you,” said Marshall quietly, 
when the mate had returned with the 
documents. “‘That will be all, Benton.” 
He turned courteously to the young man 
alongside. ‘I do not believe we have been 
formally introduced,” he said courteously. 
“Permit me. My name is Marshall.” 

He held out the ship’s papers, on the 
outside of which, of course, his full name 
was plainly printed. The engineer stared 
at them, the blood slowly mounting to his 
forehead. 

“Sorry,” he managed at last; “I’ve 
made an ass of myself. There’s nothing to 
say.” He made as though to take up his 
oars. Then the stiffness melted from his 
manner and a new and attractive boyish- 
ness cast an appeal into his voice. “‘ You 
must think me an awful rotter!”’ he cried. 
“T don’t know what to say.” 

“Come aboard, man; come aboard!” 
urged Marshall heartily. “We ought to 
have an awful lot to say to each other. I 
don’t even know which one of us you are.” 

“I’m Arbuthnot,” jerked out the latter. 
“T’m ashamed to say I thought 2 

“—__ that I was a fake. Forget it; I 
don’t blameyou. Ribbon’s cheap,” grinned 
Marshall. ‘‘ You’re the Aussie who cleaned 
out the pill box. Come aboard.” 

Betsy and X. Anaxagoras came to the 
rail, looking down on the very embarrassed 
young man. 

“Yes, do, Mr. Arbuthnot,” she begged. 
“Maybe we aren’t such idiots as we 
looked.” 

All three burst into a shout of laughter. 

Arbuthnot hesitated, then handed up his 
painter and slowly clambered aboard. He 
was very much embarrassed and ill at ease, 
started once more to express his regrets, 
but was cut short by Marshall’s eager and 
genuine cordiality. He bustled about, 
making his visitor comfortable, bringing 
out cigarettes and cigars and drinks, ar- 
ranging the chairs. 

“Do you know,” he told the Australian 
when they had finally settled down, “ you’re 
the first of us I’ve seen since the well- 
known dust-up. I’ve kept track of our 
men, of course; but beyond your names I 
never saw one of yours. Lord, we were a 
well-scattered lot when they got through 
with us that day!” 

“You took a piece of H E, as I remember 
the reports,” said Arbuthnot. “Take you 
long to get over it?” 
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“Tt didn’t touch me,” corrected Marshall. 
‘Just blew me off the face of the earth and 
left me there for a while. I wasn’t really 
scratched up much. I went on with the 
show and saw it through.” 

Arbuthnot glanced at him understand- 
ingly. 

“T know,’ he commented. 
jumpy, though, what?” 

“No, just dead. Couldn’t get up any 
interest. Lasted me until about a year ago. 
Had a good doctor.’”’ He glanced at X. 
Anaxagoras. 

The two others, having fulfilled the 
amenities, retired to the background and 
let them talk war. This they did eagerly, 
boyishly, in short, elliptical, almost in- 
comprehensible references. 

“We don’t ordinarily chatter war like 
this, Mrs. Marshall,” Arbuthnot apolo- 
gized; ‘but this is an unusual occasion.” 

“T quite understand,” Betsy reassured 
him, “‘and I want to seize the moment to 
say that it was I who sewed that ribbon on 
his Norfolk jacket. I was so proud of his 
right to wear it—when finally I found it 
out—that I sewed it on everything in 
sight, including, I believe, the dog’s collar. 
I was soon instructed, and then I had a job 
taking them all off again from all but the 
proper garments. The Norfolk got over- 
looked. I tell you this because Jerry never 
will, and later he’d probably die of morti- 
fication.” 

Arbuthnot, even as he laughed, looked 
toward her with a faint surprise, seeming 
really to see her for the first time. As 
Betsy had, since coming in, changed from 
her stage clothes, what he saw appeared to 
puzzle him a little. But his attention was 
distracted only for the moment. Marshall 
was asking him his adventures since the war. 

“‘And how did you find things back 
home?” he inquired. ‘As rotten there as 
they are here?” 

“To tell you the truth,” replied Arbuth- 
not, ““I don’t know. I’ve been going home 
ever since I was demobed, and this is as 
far as I’ve got. I took my discharge in 
London, like a fool, went stony, and have 
been working my passage ever since. 
Thought there’d be some good jobs in my 
line—bad times. Then, too, I’ve not had 
too good luck with my health. Went 
blighty in San Francisco in fact. When I 
came out I was worse than stony. Then 
I ran into this job, and hereI am. I’ll get 
enough out of this, and a little better, to 
get me home.”’ 

They chattered on for nearly an hour, all 
reticences of age, of race and of tempera- 
ment swept away by this backwash of 
heroic moments from the past. Betsy and 
her brother sat silent, watching. At 
length Arbuthnot glanced at the lowering 
sun, 

“By Jove,” he cried, “I’d no idea! I 
must be getting back. I’ve my day’s 
report to write up. I told Maxon I’d just 
run out to see if I could borrow some 
fishin’ tackle.” 


“Left you 
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“Why, certainly !’”’ cried Marshall heart- 
ily. “We’ve any amount!” 

Arbuthnot looked embarrassed again. 

“It was an excuse, really,” said he. “I 
wouldn’t have the cheek gu 

“Nonsense!’’ Marshall grinned at the 
recollection of what had been the other’s 
real errand. ‘‘Do you really want some? 
What sort? Are there any trout?” 

“Trout!’”’ almost shouted Arbuthnot. 
“There’s a lake back here about two miles 
that’s full of them. And big ones! With 
proper tackle, a man could have the 
grandest sport in the world!” His eyes 
were shining. “I’ve cut a way up there in 
my time off, but I haven’t a thing but a few 
old fishhooks and a piece of cuttyhunk. I 
tie it onto a willow pole. It’s criminal!” 
He laughed. “I tried to make me some 
flies on those old hooks, but I couldn’t do 
anything with them. The only thing was 
to use the garden hackle and drag them out 
by main strength. It was criminal. Ex- 
cept a fish occasionally to eat, I’ve given 
it up.” 

“Haven’t they any tackle at all?” 
queried Marshall. 

“They!”’ ejaculated the other contemp- 
tuously. 

“Well, I should think you might send 
out for some.” 

“We never send out; we have our sup- 
plies for the season.”’ 

“Garden hackle?” queried Betsy, catch- 
ing back at an unfamiliar term. 

“Worms, Mrs. Marshall,” grinned Ar- 
buthnot. ‘Why, if you really like fishin’,’”’ 
he returned instantly to Marshall, “T’ll 
show you some sport fit for a king!”’ 

“T’ve never had much luck with a fly on 
these lakes so late in the season,” said 
Marshall doubtfully. 

“This one is very cold. And there’s a 
trick—possibly you know it—a wee little 
spinner, no larger than a threepence.”’ 

“T don’t fancy spinner fishing much. If 
they don’t come to a fly, I generally let 
them alone,”’ submitted Marshall. 

“Same here. But this is what I mean: 
You tie on your drop fly, and then in the tail 
loop you tie your little spinner. The spin- 
ner gets their attention and then they take 
the fly. You don’t want a big spinner; just 
a flick of metal that won’t interfere with 
your cast in the least.” 

“T never heard of that,” said Marshall, 
interested. “I'd like to try that.” 

He jumped up. 

“T want to show you something pretty,” 
said he. “Wait a minute.” 

He popped below and popped back again, 
carrying a round fiber case a trifle more 
than a foot in length. 

“Great thing for the brush,” he explained 
as he opened it. “‘ You can wear it on your 
belt where it’s out of the way.” 

“A belt rod?” said Arbuthnot. “They 
may be all right, but I don’t quite fancy 
them. Bad action.” 

“Wait until you see this one,” urged 
Marshall. “Look here!’’ He produced one 
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of the lengths. “See how it’s m; 
bamboo is bulged ever so slightly 
the ferrules. That compensates 
metal, and the result is, she spri 
the whole length.”” He rapidly 
pieces together and triumphanth 
the rod to the other. “Four ar 
ounces,” said he, ‘‘and if you ey 
sweeter acting three-piece—or ¢ 
for that matter—in your hands, ] 
it overboard!” 

Arbuthnot whipped the slend 
back and forth, watching criti 
curve of its bend. He rested the 
cately against the yacht’s rail and 
an are. r! 

“Wait until I string her up!” 
shall. “Give her here.”’ He sett 
place and ran the lines out thr 
guides. ‘Try her,” he urged. “} 
can get room for a cast over this: 

He started for the port side fo 
the awning. X. Anaxagoras ip 
quietly. 

“Pardon me,” he suggested; “ 
going to try that thing, would y 
doing it on the other side of the h 

“Certainly; but why?” asked ] 
staring at him, puzzled. | 

“There’s a better view.” 

“View?” 

“Yes—from the shore,” said X, 
oras blandly. “I understood Mr. 
not that he had told Maxon he k 
off to borrow fishing tackle. J 
gratify that worthy gentleman b; 
him see him doing it?” | 

Neither enthusiast paid attenti: 
proper purport of this remark. The 
moved abstractedly to the starbo 

“Mind your back cast with ther 
warned Marshall. 2 

Arbuthnot began to manipulate 
lengthening the line in the air befo 
it on the water. It was instantly 
that he knew the business. The 
taken up by a strong flick of the y 
exactly the moment its flying we 
bent the rod backward to its m; 
the wrist flicked forward again. ‘ 
describing a graceful loop, came 
straightened out. Arbuthnot che 
motion of the rod with a delicate ty 
line’s end settled softly as a this 
upon the water. Farther and fi 
reached out, until it was falling a g 
feet from the yacht’s side. i 

“By Jove, you can cast!” e 
Marshall admiringly. 

“Four and a half ounces, yo) 
sighed the Australian at last, re 
“It’s a wonder! And wouldn’t one 
three-pounders give you a time 01 

“Three pounders! Do they 1 
big?” 

“T’ve caught them. And some 
larger.” 

“By Jove, we must have an expe 
cried Marshall. ; 

“By Jove, we must!” cried Arl 

They gazed into each other's 
statically. r 

“Now I must be going,” said Ar 
after a moment. 

“But you’re going to stay for di 
course,’’ struck in Betsy. 1] 

Arbuthnot glanced down at him) 

“T’m all amuck,” he objected. 
you, but I’d better not.” m4 

“We shall not dine for a half hi 
and change. We shan’t let you of 

“Well, thank you, I will.’ He 
toward his small boat. mf 

X. Anaxagoras stepped forward. 

“Here,” said he, ‘don’t forget tl 

He thrust toward the other a1 
case and a handful of miscellaneo! 
lines and nets. | 

“But what does he want of that 
Marshall. ‘‘Good Lord, Sid, that’s 
tackle!” eI 

“Tt’s the first I saw,’’ expla 
Anaxagoras firmly. “I didn’t take! 
look. He came to borrow fishingé 
and fishing tackle he’s going to bo! 
don’t believe the revered Maxon 
fishing rod from a gill net; and I be? 
ways in fulfilling one’s promises, es? 
to stern parents or employers. Tt 
one of our great statesmen once sal( 
of verisimilitude to an otherwise bf 
unconvincing narrative.” : 

Arbuthnot looked up as though *) 
For an instant he and the healer | 
looked deep into each other’s eyes 
he took the tackle. Di 

“Thanks awfully,” he muttered! 
rassedly, and leaped into his boat. | 
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(TO BE CONTINUED) 


ee opened the door and stepped 

across the threshold. 

w,” he said. “I won’t forget. 

ys were made for schoolin’ and 
made for fightin’. I’m goin’ 

good. Good-by, aunt.” 

ysed the door behind him and 

down the dirty dim-lit stairs, one 

Oo flights, before he heard Aunt 


was too late. The stairs were be- 
. The street outside seemed like a 
treet. The crowd was likea strange 
The breeze from the harbor was 
dsalt, as it sometimes is on a New 
ht. 
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TE was at home with the Katsfuss 
ily, two blocks away. She must 
m listening, and she must have 
)errance’s step, for she was on the 
jing beneath the gaslight to meet 
estair landing was the only place 
nie had to meet the boys. She was 
orward, the better to see down the 
‘airs. She was slender and dark, 
; in a cheap silk dress with black 
spots on it; but her dress seemed 
utiful, the way all things some- 
‘m on the sex that rocks the world. 


on the stairs that night. Her voice, 
‘1 as it was in school, was sweet to 
’s ears as the sweetest note that 
has played. 

you got a noive ——”’ began Min- 
‘then she paused in a startled way, 
ashe guessed life was on the march 


” said Terrance, “‘I want to ask 


rin’ cats!” said Minnie. “So 
een fightin’ again, just like Mar- 
me!’’ Without replying, Terrance 
‘up to the landing beside her. 
id you got a black eye, too!”’ said 
“Ouch! Now, Terrance—now you 
‘my hand!”’ 

” said Terrance brokenly, for his 
‘as coming fast, “‘do you remember 


* demanded Minnie, “do I look 
losing my mind? Terrance, now 
jostop. Somebody might see you! 
‘how black your eye is!” 
1 mind my eye.”’ Terrance’s face 
. “Won’t you listen tome? Min- 
t you hold still? Minnie, do you 
or the guy who missed the word? 
do you love me?” 
id asked her. It was all in the 
_ Minnie looked at him, and she 
|S genuinely surprised as though she 
T guessed, and her answer was like 
: ’s answer, without point or reason. 
you beat it?” she murmured. 
’s Martin, and now it’s you.’ 
the asked you? 
ace dropped Minnie’s hand as 
t was uninsulated wire. For some 
Tinnie seemed strangely shaken. 
two of you at once,” said Minnie. 
Martin was here tonight 
vashere?”’ Terrance’s one good eye 
id. “Here?—after me beatin’ him 
‘dthe power | house—here tonight? 23 
, Terrance,” retorted Minnie, ‘‘you 
at him. It was you Martin said he 
jJ—and Martin asked me just, what 
’d me, just before you came.’ 
tat so?”’ Terrance thrust his head 
stirred by another passion. ‘‘He 
i, did he? And he had the face, did 
ey here and ask—and ask do you 


1!” cried Minnie. ‘Let go of me!” 
Tance had seized her shoulders. 
Y, he’s got more face than you.’ 

nie,” ee Terrance, “‘you tell me 
uu told him. Minnie, don’t you 


Was a moment’s silence, and the 
of other inmates of the building 
to their ears, the raucous voices 
\-ups, the thin voices of children. 
him,” began Minnie—and she 
t Terrance i in a frightened way, and 
3, woo looked frightened—‘‘I told 
t know. Honest, Terrance, 
go! Ouch! Your fingers hurt!” 
ace bent his head close to hers, and 
k and red spots on her dress swam 
eyes, 
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“And what about me?” he asked. ‘‘ Min- 
nie, won’t you tell me?” 

There was another silence. Minnie looked 
up at him and stood very still, and all the 
wheels of justice seemed to stop. Destiny 
itself was pausing on the stairs while Minnie 
paused to think. 

“T don’t know,” she said at last; ‘‘honest, 
I don’t know. How can a girl make up her 
mind with two boys like you around?” 

Minnie’s voice had a catch in it. Tears 
came into her eyes, her fingers pulled aim- 
lessly at her dress, and then she began to cry. 

“Don’t you see?’’ sobbed Minnie. “‘How 
can I think, when I see Martin an’ then I 
see you? First it’s you and then it’s Martin. 
Honest, I’ve tried and tried! I used to be 
glad that two of the biggest fellows was 
sweet on me. I used to be proud to have 
you fighting, like any girl would, but it gets 
me frightened now. I don’t know which of 
you I like. Sometimes it’s you and some- 
times it’s Martin. If only one of you was 
away, I know I’d like the other—if only one 
of you was away.” 

Terrance blinked his eye. He was no 
longer holding Minnie’s shoulders. He was 
too busy holding his thoughts in check, and 
Minnie’s sobs kept breaking on his thoughts. 

“Tf one of us was away,’ murmured Ter- 
rance. ‘If one of us was away.” 

Minnie was still sobbing. It was like 
women. He never could get anything out 
of them or understand what they meant. 
Only one thing that Minnie said was clear. 

“Tf one of us was away,’ repeated Ter- 
rance. 

“Oh, don’t!” sobbed Minnie. “It’s just 
what Martin said.” . 

“He did, did he?”’ said Terrance. ‘And 
where is he now?”’ Minnie snatched at his 
arm, but Terrance shook free with a swing 
of his shoulder that came near carrying 
Minnie off her feet. “‘So Martin’s thinking 
about it too, is he?”’ Terrance squinted his 
eye and raised his voice. “Is that so? Well, 
I know where he is—down at the pool 
parlor, where he always is.” 

“Terrance ’”? began Minnie. Her call 
was tremulous and her face was pale, but 
Terrance was leaving 

“Wait for me, ed, ” called Terrance. 
“T’m the boy who missed the word. Don’t 
worry. I’ll be back.” 

“Terrance!” called Minnie. “‘Terrance!”’ 

But her voice soared into emptiness and 
mingled with her sobs. Terrance was al- 
ready gone along the new road he had taken, 
whose ending he never guessed. 
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OE GARRITY, who ran the Bijou Pool 
Room, had led a varied career and knew 

life better than he knew the use of words. 
There was nothing bijou remotely con- 
nected with his pool room. It was a low- 
studded, tobacco-filled place close to the 
river downtown; nor was there a bijou in- 
fluence in Joe Garrity’s thoughts and deeds. 

He was fat and bald, with a face that ran 
to creases and loose skin. He seldom moved 
from his chair near the door, but once he 
had seen the world. He had been a sailor 
first, and then a light-heavyweight, back in 
Jeffries’ time, which made his place a ro- 
mantic place, and made him a man’s man, 
capable of understanding men. Ships’ offi- 
cers came to talk to him, and callow youth 
listened to his wisdom and admired his 
hardened features. 

The Bijou was better than the Boys’ 
Settlement Club or any of those places. 
There was a solace in the cigar smoke and in 
the sight of clumsy-handed men who spoke of 
ships. There was a freedom from restraint 
and a lack of embarrassing questions. 

When Terrance arrived at the Bijou, it 
was early still; but Martin was there al- 
ready, knocking the balls at one of the 
tables. Despite a swollen spot on Martin’s 
jaw and an abrasion on his cheek, he was 
handsome. He was washed and brushed, 
and his black hair was slick and shining. 
Sprawled on the benches by the tables were 
several other boys, puny and weak com- 
pared with Martin, who followed his mo- 
tions with an adoring, wondering gaze. Joe 
Garrity was sitting a little apart, talking to 
a corpulent gray-jowled old man who wore 
a greasy visor cap. 

“Now fancy that, captain,’? Mr. Gar- 
rity was saying. ‘‘These social workers 
complaining of my place! Ain’t it orderly? 
Ain’t it quiet? Boys will be boys—that’s 
what I told ’em. How can I help a little 
noise?”’ 


Terrance saw it allina flash as he slammed 
the door behind him. He saw the old man 
in the visor cap look up, and he saw Joe 
Garrity hitch himself out of his seat. 


“Easy!’’ began Mr. Garrity. ‘Easy 
there!’ 
Terrance, however, did not listen. He 


had seen Martin McCloy, and Martin’s 
slick hair, Martin’s white collar and Mar- 
tin’s cynical grin obscured all other sights. 

“Martin,” said Terrance, ‘come out be- 
hind that table!” 

Martin was not the boy to wait. Elec- 
tricity was in the air. There was a clatter 
as Martin’s billiard cue hit the floor, and a 
shout and a scuffle of feet. 

“Hold him !” roared Joe Garrity. “‘Hold 
him, boys!” 

They caught him just in time. Joe Gar- 
rity, puffing and spluttering, thrust his 
shoulders between them. 

“At it again!”’ he bellowed. ‘Can you 
beat it? They’re at it again! Break away 
now! Break, I tell you, or I’ll call in the 
cops!’ 

Arms and bodies were all that kept Ter- 
rance and Martin separated. They faced 
each other, half a yard apart, straining to 
get closer. 

“Push ’em apart, boys!’”’ panted Mr. 
Garrity. “Captain! Captain! Won’t you 
give us a hand?” 

He was addressing the old man in the 
visor cap, who still leaned against the wall. 

“Hell’s bells!” replied the captain in a 
rumbling voice. ‘“‘Hell’s bells, why stop 

’em? They look even. What’s the matter, 
Joe? Lock the door and let’em have it out.” 

“Man,” replied Mr. Garrity with frantic 
gesture, "ey can’t stand more complaints. 
I’ve been letting them have it out ever 
since they wore short pants. It’s gettin’ 
tiresome lettin’ ’em fight. I can ua afford it. 
They’re givin’ the place a name.’ 

“A name, eh?” 

It was the captain again; at least he had 
been called so. Terrance twisted about and 
stared at him curiously. In the back of 
Terrance’s mind a new thought was whirl- 
ing, as bright as inspiration. 

“Say,” he demanded, “‘are you the cap- 
tain of a ship?” 

“T am, boy,” the other answered. ‘‘ Mas- 
ter of the H. H. Ennis, leavin’ tonight for 
Java. What’s that to you?” 

What was it to him? Terrance looked at 
Martin and Martin stared straight back. 
Though Martin did not speak, Terrance 
knew he understood. 

“Captain,” said Terrance, “‘could you 
take another one along? You see that feller 
over there? One of us has got to leave this 
town—one of us, tonight.” 

The captain pulled a cigar from his vest 
pocket and bit off the end. 

“T could,” he said. ‘‘I need deck hands.”’ 

“Terrance,’’ cried Martin, “‘you’ve been 
seein’ Minnie!”’ 

“So it’s a girl, isit?’’ It was the captain 
again. At last he was on his feet, moving 
ponderously toward them. ‘I might have 
known. I used to be young once. Joe, go 
and lock the door.” 

““What’s that?” said Mr. Garrity. 

“Don’t you see?”’ The captain’s voice 
was louder. ‘“‘Lock the door, and the one 
who gets licked goes away on the H. H. 
Ennis.” 

Mr. Garrity put his hand to his head. 
Things were going too fast for him to grasp 
them, but Terrance understood and Martin 
understood. Martin’s eyes flashed and he 
nodded violently. 

“Terrance,”’ he cried, ‘‘you’re wise to- 
night! I’m on if you’re on! The one who 
gets licked goes!”’ 

“You mean,” said Joe Garrity slowly, 
‘one of you wants to goaway? What for?” 

“Tt’s a girl,” growled the captain, ‘‘and I 
need a deck hand. That’s what for.” 

“This town ain’t big enough to hold us 
both,”’ said Terrance. ‘“‘You know what’s 
been happening. We can’t go fighting all 
the time.” 

“‘Can’t you be friends?”’ remonstrated 
Mr. Garrity. ‘‘Come now, you’re both 
good boys. Can’t you make up?” 

“No!” cried Terrance. 

“No!” roared Martin. 

Joe oe scratched his head and pursed 
his li 

“Well, ” he said, ‘‘I don’t like it. Ter- 
rance can’t fight with a bad eye.” 

“Just you watch!” said Terrance. 

“T don’t want to get into trouble,” 
Mr. Garrity. 


said 
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“There won’t be no trouble,’”’ said Mar- 
tin. “The one who gets licked will go sure. 
Terrance, ain’t that so?” 

Mr. Garrity took off his coat and rolled 
back his sleeves. 

“Move back the tables,” he said. “‘Cap- 
tain, I don’t like it, but I will. Jim, put the 
Closed For the Night sign on the door. Let 
the boys go and let ’em take off their coats.”’ 

No bungling marked the preparations. 
The tables were pushed back so that there 
was a space beneath a hanging electric lamp. 

“Just one more fight,” said Mr. Garrity 
with a sigh. “It’s kind of comical, when 
you two have punched each other here so 
often.” 

Martin and Terrance had removed their 
coats, their shirts and their shoes. It wasa 
pretty sight to see their muscles ripple 

across their shoulders. Mr. Garrity looked 
sadly at them both. 

“T always thought you’d get over it if I 
just kept lettin’ you come here and have it 
out. I wonder, will you miss it, boys?” 

The creases in his face grew deeper and 
he paused to clear his throat. 

“Fighting over a girl,’”’ he said. “Just 
like I used to fight, and girls ain’t every- 
thing—I know. You’re just kids or you’d 
know it too. Can’t you make it up, boys?” 

“No!” said Terrance. 

“No!” said Martin. 

“Step out here then,” said Mr. Garrity, 

‘‘and see you remember what I taught you. 
Shake hands! Shake hands, I tell you!” 

Their hands moved forward reluctantly 
and touched. ‘For a moment they stood 
beneath the light in a friendly attitude, 
their heads exactly on a level, their faces 
close. 

“Good-by, old bozo,”’ said Martin. 

“Good-by, you bum,” said Terrance. 

“T hope you don’t get seasick, kid.” 
Martin’s teeth flashed in a smile. 

“Don’t worry about the waves,” said . 
Terrance pleasantly. ‘‘You won’t wake up, 
buddy, till you’re across the water.” 

““Any message for Minnie?” asked Mar- 
tin politely. 

“‘T’ll tell her,’ said Terrance, “to send 
you a picture card and a roll of stickin’ 
plaster.” 

Mr. Garrity stepped hastily between 
them. 

“Break when I tell you,’’ he directed. 
“Don’t hit coming out of clinches. Go to 
it, boys!” 

Martin’s face was all that Terrance saw. 
His world was Martin’s eyes. They were at 
it again, forgetful of past and present, like 
artists with their art. They were a pretty 
sight, for practice had made them nearly 
perfect. They ducked and slipped and 
countered. Their feet went pad-pad on the 
floor in time with the intake of their breath. 
They exchanged rights to the head which 
only youth could give and take. Their fists 
went smash against each other’s ribs. For 
two minutes, for three minutes, they were a 
beautiful sight to see, and there was magic 
in their motions. If Terrance had not had 
a black eye, it might have gone on much 
longer. 

His spirit was willing. He bounded back 
and forth, lithe as a willow in spite of his 
weight. But he was done for. At the end 
of three minutes Martin opened a cut above 
the one eye which Terrance had left to use. 
Terrance drew a sharp breath and shook 
his head. A trickle of blood down his face 
was beginning to blind him. His arm shot 
out in a panic. His motions grew less sure, 
almost groping. 

“Good-by, old bozo,” 
tween his teeth. 

Terrance felt his heart pounding and his 
mouth was dry. He stepped backward and 
raised his hand to wipe the blood away. 
Martin McCloy laughed, and there was 
triumph in his laughter, which shook Ter- 
rance worse than blows. 

“Break!”’ cried Mr. Garrity. 
wipe his eye.” 

‘Nothin’ doin’,’’ answered Martin breath- 
lessly. ‘‘It’s tough, but it’s him or me.” 

His fist shot to Terrance’s head and Ter- 
rance reeled. Martin struck again and 
his voice sounded far away. 

““Good-by, kid. It’s tough you’re not 
yourself, but you’re the one who started it. 
Good- pol 


said Martin be- 


“Let him 


“Any message for Minnie?”’ 

It was Martin’s voice he first heard, more 
invigorating than the cold water that some- 
one splashed upon his face. Terrance could 
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see again. Martin McCloy was bending 
over him and Joe Garrity held his head. 
Terrance sat up, but the room was moving 
dizzily. 

“You hit me,” he said, ‘“‘when I went to 
wipe my eye.” F 

“Here.” It was the captain speaking. 
Terrance saw him dimly, a cloudy, formless 
shape. ‘Give him a swallow of this. I’ve 
been looking for a deck hand. Drink it, 
boy. You'll be all right.”” A tumbler was 
at his lips. ‘‘He’ll be quiet now. Calla 
taxicab.” 

Terrance looked at Martin. Whatever it 
was he had taken made him feel no better, 
and his voice was dreamy and weak. 

“TI stopped to wipe my eye,” he said. 
“You wait till I get back! You wait!” 

““Any message for Minnie?’’ repeated 
Martin. 

“Tell her I’ll be there.’’ Terrance’s voice 
fell sleepily. ‘‘Tell her—I’m the boy—who 
missed the word.’”’ And he sank backward 
on the floor. Terrance was going away. 


vi 


“TPNIME for us to go, 
An’ then it seemed to all of us 
’Twas time for us to go.” 


A heavy voice was ringing through the 
unconsciousness that held him, and Ter- 
rance struggled upward toward the voice 
like a swimmer struggling upward from the 
bottom: 


“Time for us to go, 
Time for us to go; 
An’ then it came to all of us 
’Twas time for us to go.’ 


He knew he was going somewhere. The 
recollection floated through his aching head. 
A fetid smell of close air and unwashed 
hodies came to his nostrils and sickened 

im. 

He opened his eye—the only eye that 
seemed to function. He was up in the air, 
suspended seemingly in dim, evil space. A 
heavy leather-like face was level with his 
and a hand was pulling at his matted hair. 
And Terrance’s thoughts still struggled in a 
mesh of the past. 

“Teacher,” he mumbled, “‘what is it 
you’re teachin’ me now?” 

“Hey!” roared the face. “Tumble out, 
you bucko! It’s time for us to go!” 

A pungent aura of whisky was wafted 
across Terrance and it made him sicker still. 
He pulled himself into a sitting posture. 
His head struck something above him and 
he fell sideways. He staggered uncertainly 
to his feet, but his memory was coming 
back, confused and slow. 

“Minnie,” he said. ‘‘ Minnie.” 

He was in a dark smelling place that spun 
like a merry-go-round. He could see rows 
of bunks along the wall. A bull-necked man 
in a jersey stood in front of him, grasping 
him by the collar. 

“Minnie, is it? To with the Min- 
nies, bucko! There ain’t no Minnies here, 
and there won’t be no Minnies till we coal 
at Said, and then they’ll be all black.”’ 

“Who are you?” asked Terrance. ‘Let 
go my collar!” 

“Who am I?”’ The man in front of Ter- 
rance grinned. “I’m boson of the H. H. 
Ennis, leaving New York Harbor, that’s 
who I am.” 

Terrance’s memory returned and left him 
sick and weak. The smells, the vibration of 
the floor beneath him, had a sudden 
meaning. 

“Tt ain’t fair,” said Terrance. ‘“‘He—he 
hit me when I went to wipe my eye.” 

“Come off with you and shut your 
mouth,” replied the other. ‘‘The Old Man 
wants to sign you. Break out an’ get the 
air!” 

Terrance crawled up an iron ladder, pain- 
fully, step by step. The light above daz- 
zled him. The air whipped at his blood. He 
paused and stared about him, and several 
men with paintbrushes looked in curiously 
at his blood-smeared, sallow face: 


“*Time for us to go,’ the boson sang, 
And then it came to all of us 
’Twas time for us to go.” 


Terrance did not speak; only his mind 
was speaking. 

“‘Minnie!”’ it kept saying. ‘Minnie!’ 

He was onaship. He could see a stumpy 
mast above his head, and a funnel pouring 
smoke, and everything quivered and shook 
like a slow, vibrating pulse. Slowly he 
looked aft where the smoke was blowing, 
and gave a frightened gasp. There, far in 
the distance, so far that it was almost a 
vision, a cloudy mass of buildings was rising 
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from a mist, and he knew them, thou 
had never been so far away. 

“Minnie!” he whispered. “ Minnie 

And though his whisper was blow 
the wind before he heard it, he found 
self hoping she could hear. 

Aft by the chart-house door, the ca: 
stood with a long cigar in his teeth, st 
at the sky. Terrance remembered hj 
his bulky shoulders and by the rough 
stubble on his jaw. 

The captain looked at Terrance and 
ded almost kindly. 

“Tt wasn’t fair!” cried Terrance, 
hit me when I stopped ne 

“Steady!’’ The captain’s voice wa 
a parent’s speaking to a wayward , 
“No wild talk here, my boy! He y 
clean quick-fighting lad, as nice as J 
see.” 

“Clean and quick!” Terrance forg. 
aching head. “Is that so? You turr 
ship around, Mister.” Terrance rais 
battered fist and swayed weakly, by 
voice carried above the noises on the | 
“Won’t you—won’t you turn the 
around?” 

“Take him to the cabin,” said the 
tain. ‘‘He’s feeling better now. Take 
down and sign him on.” 

‘Yes, sir, feelin’ better,’’ said the b 
and snatched at Terrance’s arm. “St 
bucko! There’ll be other Minnies—ar 
time for us to go.” 

“How’’—Terrance’s words stumb! 
“how far is it we’re going?”’ 

“How far?’’ The boson chuckled, 
hell and gone, my boy.” 

The vastness of it swayed him, fo 
boson’s words rang true. To Terran 
was speaking of the infinite, of vague 
unknown places, but Terrance hac 
spirit back. 

“Hell and gone!” he cried. “It ain 
enough. I may be beat, but wait till 
back! You wait! Just wait!” 

“Steady! Steady!’’ The boson’s ’ 
was sad and steady as the wind. “It 
so far by land, boy, but it’s a long, long 
by sea. A long, long way by water, 
and it’s time for us to go.” . | 
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ND it was a long, long way by 
routes around the world and back. 
rance lived a song of Homer before : 


New York again, for other Uly: 
make their voyages to other Ithacas 
other sirens, nymphs and Cyclops sti 
along the surf, and other Penelopes 
wait and weave and ravel. 

It was May at Coney Island, and | 
the afternoon. The air was cool as yet 
full of promise of genial times to com 
band was playing near the boardwalk 
further inland came shouts and rattles 
huge machines of mechanical ami 
The boys and girls contrived to sit o: 
sand, two by two, and watch the sv 
spite of the cool weather. And Minni 
there that afternoon, with Martin Md 
beside her. Martin had on a blue 
neatly creased, and a gray fuzzy hat. | 
nie wore a dress that was much too} 
Her hands were clasped about her k' 
slightly pudgy hands which moval 
now and then, but her eyes were sofi 
tranquil. | 

“Kid,” said Martin, ‘‘are you hap’ 

“Yes,” said Minnie, “I guess so.” 

She was looking toward the horizon 
and not at Martin’s square, cool face, 

“Say,” said Martin, ‘“haven’t I b) 
myself takin’ you up and down the ¢! 
the-chutes and on the steeplechase, ar’ 
to the moon, and down to the center «t 
earth? Ain’t that enough to make any 
happy?” 4 

Minnie stirred uneasily and shi 
slightly, for her dress was very thin. 

“Martin,” she said, ‘“‘I wonder wha 
doing now?”’ ; 

Shall we sing a song of Homer? Isiit 
that thoughts fly around the world? Is 
noon at Port Said just then. Noon w) 
the sand and noon glowed from low 
walls. Terrance was hurrying along 
row alley. The sun made his hair like 
and reddened his nose and cheeks. 
light of relief was in his eye. Before 
above a narrow doorway, was a To! 
painted sign: BAR 


AMERICA SPOKE HERE 


It was a low dark room with ch 
tables. A thin foreign-looking old ma 
inside. He looked with narrow ey! 
Terrance’s torn coat and cracked shoes? 
was a queer man, but everything was 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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‘ontinued from Page 130) 

ft you want?” he asked suspi- 

,in a curious, foreign voice. 

‘ k a question,” said Ter- 

Where’s New York?” 

dman looked at Terrance’s tousled 

| broad chest and sloping shoulders 

-onished way. 

jre’s your ship?” he asked. “You 

slor, yes?” 

ell with my ship!” answered Ter- 

‘*T jumped my ship. I want to 

here’s New York?” 

: York?”’ The old man blinked and 

[thin hand vaguely. ‘New York is 
ea ” 


.’ said Terrance more loudly; “but 
ye hell’s America?”’ 

»' The old man smiled thought- 
Ah! The gentleman wishes to go 
All right, I get you there, 


‘oped quickly to a shelf and brought 
sottle and a glass. 


©; song of Homer we are singing. 
jwoke Terrance. Again his head 
‘ag. He opened his eyes and started 
%. He was back again in the fore- 
a ship, minus his coat and shoes. 


1 tiers of bunks. 

she called. “What ship is this?” 
ly! Steady, boy!’’ someone said. 
on the Mary Runkley, bound for 
aa ” 


yhama!’’ Terrance shook his head. 
‘it near New York?” 

‘of laughter was his only answer— 
_ puzzling laughter. 

irs,’ said Terrance, “‘what’s the use 
a boy who don’t know where he 


said someone. ‘“‘New 
Why, New York’s away to hell and 


ie more everyone was laughing. 
vir 
_and gone, the boson had said, is 
11g, long way by sea, where time and 
an nothing, and where men are lost 
wood and wander from tide to tide. 
‘ong time before Terrance saw New 
in, though he tried his best to get 
d always kept on trying. 

‘et it did not seem so long in the 
y of months and years, for he knew 
i get back. He was on a rust- 
forward deck when he saw New 
in. He was older and wiser, though 
; leaped and his head grew light 
isaw it. 

it!” cried Terrance. ‘There it is! 
all right, all right!” 

zh vague wreaths of mist and 
‘errance saw the sight he had longed 
all buildings rising like castles of 
stant, yet drawing nearer. They 
‘same, and it did not seem long 
iad seen them last. He stood with 
h half open, a towering, wide-eyed 


"he said; ‘‘yes, it’s New York all 


‘hand beside him spat a stream of 
luice over the rail. 
it’s New York,” he said. “What 


in’,” said Terrance. “But it’s a 
ce to get to once you get away. 
1 tryin’ to get here—if you knew 
been tryin’ !—and the luck always 
Tye been to Capetown tryin’, and 
ind I’ve been to London once. I 
ow where I’ve been, but I always 
tin’ away the wrong way—you 
W 


nek hand nodded and appeared to 
ni 


iw,” he said. “I’ve been trying to 
2 twenty years and haven’t got 
Things keep on interferin’ one 
nother.” 
nate,” said Terrance. ‘But now 
2 in. . What’s the matter 
? Why are we slackin’ down?” 
Ings were growing clearer. It 
like an interlude, a wild, fan- 
?am, now that it was behind him. 
ces, red faces, yellow faces—the 
closing them out. Spars and decks, 
ndwater, wild, outlandish voices— 
only been visions on the road, and 
in his life. He was no longer an 
ndering in vastness now that he 
ng home. Terrance looked at his 
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scarred and calloused hands, and his muscles 
moved heavily across his shoulders, and all 
the while his mind was speaking the word 
it had often spoken. 

“Minnie!” it kept saying. ‘‘Minnie!”’ 

“Ay,” said Terrance Hobbs. ‘They 
drugged me in Lima and beat me up in 
Melbourne, and I got the fever in Manila 
and a broken leg at sea; but I’m coming 
back all right.” 

They were going down the Narrows, and 
the land was closing it out as wakening 
closes out a dream. He felt that nothing 
had been real. It could not have been real, 
for he was just the same. 

He felt his heart beat faster. It was 
pounding like the engines on a stormy watch 
offshore. Niggers and white men, water as 
blue as bluing, black girls and white girls— 
they were nothing; all he had seen was 
nothing. 

““Mate,”’ said Terrance, and a wistful 
note in his voice that was almost like ti- 
midity made the deck hand stare at him, 
“will you tell me somethin’? What year is 
it, mate?”’ 

“Huh?” Terrance saw the deck hand’s 
eyes grow wide. ‘“‘What’s that? What 
year?” 

“T know,” said Terrance diffidently. ‘I 
know it sounds nutty, but I sorta been 
afraid to find out. I gave up askin’ about 
it quite a while ago. I haven’t liked to 
think about it, see?”’ 

“Afraid to find out?”’ Incredulity made 
the other’s answer loud. ‘“‘Why, damme 
pink, you’re loony! It’s 1924.” 

Terrance took a step backward and 
passed his hand dazedly across his forehead. 

“Tt’s 1924!” he gasped, and the deck 
hand knew he was loony. Vaguely, Ter- 
rance was counting back. 

“You’re kiddin’ me!” he cried hoarsely. 
“Tt can’t be so long as that. Why, say, it 
couldn’t have taken me that long to find 
New York! I couldn’t have left four years 
ago!”’ 

He saw the deck hand staring at him, and 
still he could not understand it. For a 
while he stood looking at his hands, and his 
mind cast gropingly about on distant 
courses, and everything ran together— 
faces, words and deeds. Time itself seemed 
compressed to Terrance, down to a mere 
blank pause; and then his eyes were bright 
again and his feet moved restlessly. 

“Hey!” cried Terrance. ‘“‘Why don’t the 
Old Man push her in full speed? I’ve got 
to get ashore!” 

Four years—it was not like four years. 
Aunt Bridget, the pool room—everything 
was fresh as yesterday, and his purpose held 
him still. Everything he was living for was 
beneath the haze among the buildings. A 
shout of laughter behind him made Ter- 
rance turn. 

“Lookit!”’ cried someone. “The big red 
bozo’s in a hurry, and he don’t know what 
year it is—not what year!”’ 

But Terrance was back at the rail again, 
staring down the harbor. 

‘An’ what difference does it make,’’ he 
cried, ““when I’m coming just the same?”’ 

They thought he was raving mad. Even 
the captain and the pilot on the bridge 
heard him and looked down amazed. 

“Martin McCloy!”’ everyone heard Ter- 
rance’s shout. “‘You’re the one who did it, 
but I’m coming! I’m on my way!” 

“Belay that noise!’? The second mate 
snatched Terrance’s collar. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, man?” 

‘Nothin’, mister,’’ answered Terrance 
hoarsely. ‘‘But there’s a guy I want to 
fight. He hit me when I went to wipe my 
eye.” And Terrance looked so strangely 
that the second mate stepped back. ‘An’ 
I’ve been tryin’ four years to get at him, an’ 
I’m in a hurry now.” 


Ix 


HE Seven Seas meant nothing and the 

mystery of watery space had done no 
good. Terrance was Terrance still, hopeful 
and firm as ever. 

It was evening when Terrance got ashore. 
The street lights were on, and a halo of light 
was in the sky. After the motion of decks, 
the sidewalk was unsteady, causing Ter- 
rance to move with the rolling gait which is 
a legacy of salt water. Yet at every stride 
he felt new life surge through him, for he 
was on his way. To Terrance the smell of 
the streets was the smell he had always 
known. An Elevated train rattled above 
him with the same old restless sound. It 
seemed to him that he must have been 
dreaming, for nothing he saw was altered. 
He was moving through the streets he knew. 
The same crowd was pushing through them. 
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The same shops were alight, and the push- 
carts were still lined against the sidewalks. 
He turned the corner, and there was School 
37A staring down at him through darkened 
windows, and it made the illusion complete. 
Memories of pain and toil dropped from 
him and he felt absurdly young. He never 
thought of himself or of how he must have 
looked—a hatless, red-haired boy hurrying 
down the street. People stared after him, 
and someone called after him in an insult- 
ing voice, but Terrance did not care. He 
was on his way and that was all he knew, 
out of an interlude of nightmare and beyond 
all looks and calls. Suddenly Terrance gave 
a low cry and broke into a run. He was 
running toward a row of lighted windows. 
The Bijou Pool Room was still open. 

Joe Garrity knew him. Joe Garrity had 
grown stouter, and the patch of hair that 
bordered his bald crown was gray, but it 
was evident that Mr. Garrity remembered. 

“Terrance!”’ he cried, pushing himself 
out of his chair. ‘By the livin’ spittin’ 
Santa Claus, when did you get back?” 

Then his voice failed him, as he stared at 
Terrance’s wind-seared face and Terrance 
glared at him in a strange, fixed way. 

“The boy’s gone mad!” Mr. Garrity’s 
speech ended in a whisper. 

“Where’s Martin?’”’ The way Terrance 
spoke gave Mr. Garrity a creepy feeling. 
“Where’s Martin McCloy?” 

The whole room heard his call. Players 
at the tables turned toward him, and con- 
versation was stilled automatically through 
that human prescience which foretells the 
approach of drama. 

“Oh, my stars!”” Mr. Garrity clutched 
at Terrance’s arm. “Terrance, Terrance, 
you're not wantin’ to fight again?” 

“T asked you,” cried Terrance, ‘‘where is 
he? Where’s Martin McCloy?” 

“Terrance,” expostulated Mr. Garrity, 
“it’s all over and done with. Can’t you 
forget?”’ 

“Forget?” 

People were moving nearer, as fascinated 
as though some ferocious apparition had 
been conjured out of space. Some of them 
knew him, and some of them remembered. 
Terrance could see they remembered. He 
heard excited whispering and exclamations. 

“Do I look like I’m forgettin’? What 
d’youthink I’mherefor?” Terranceswayed 
them, held them spellbound; yet he felt 
something queer in their silence. ‘‘Won’t 
somebody answer me? Where’s Martin 
McCloy?” 

No one answered. Only a ring of curious 
faces stared at Terrance. Someone began 
to laugh, and someone else, until everyone 
was laughing. Terrance caught his breath. 
Beads of perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head. He was home again, but nothing was 
right. Why were they all laughing? 

“There, there!”” Mr. Garrity was pat- 
ting his shoulder soothingly. ‘There, boy! 
Don’t make them all laugh at you. We’re 
having a sort of a reception here tonight, 
and I’m glad you’ve come, but you can’t 
fight Martin, boy. Why, Martin’s a 

“‘He’s not dead, is he?” : 

Terrance’s face was drawn with horror. 
But again everyone was laughing. It was 
sinister, the way they laughed. Surprise 
and weariness shook him. 

“Fellers,’’ he cried, “‘what’s the use in 
laughing at a poor boy like me? Why do I 
always get the rough stuff? Have any of 
you ” 

His voice failed him for a second, and 
they must have seen the pathos and loneli- 
ness in his eyes. 

“Have any of you been shipped away 
without a penny, without a friend? Ah, 
you think it’s funny, do you? It ain’t so 
funny as all that. Suppose you try it and 
try to get back home. Oh, it ain’t funny, it 
ain’t funny!” 

“There, there!’ interrupted Mr. Gar- 
rity. “It’s done you good, it has. Boys 
ought to see the world, and you’re a fine boy 
still. The boys aren’t laughing at that. It’s 
only to see you in here lookin’ for Martin, 
when Martin’s # 

He paused and stared at Terrance in- 


- eredulously. 


“By thunder,” he cried suddenly, ‘‘the 
boy don’t know! Here, listen, boy!’”’ Mr. 
Garrity was very kind. His heavy wrinkled 
hand was back again on Terrance’s shoul- 
der. 

“‘Ain’t you read the papers? No? Well, 
then you ‘get this straight! You.can’t be 
looking .for an argument with Martin.” 

But Terrance did not stop to listen. His 
heart had returned to its old savage beat. 

“Ts that so?’’ he said, with a warrior’s 
rising inflection. ‘“‘I can’t, can’t I? After 
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runnin’ all over the world to get at him? 
You show him to me and see if I can’t!” 

And just then there was a hush, a 
strange excited silence. Terrance moved 
a step forward, as everyone instinctively 
looked where he was looking. 

“Martin!” cried Terrance hoarsely. 
“Martin McCloy!” 

Out of a back room two men were com- 
ing, one a stranger to Terrance, a short 
prosperous-looking man, but Terrance 
knew the other. He was tall, and clad in a 
handsome new checked suit. A diamond 
stick pin glittered in his cravat and a stone 
ring was sparkling on his finger. His low 
tan shoes shone opulently and his black 
hair shone also. A gaudy sight, he was, a 
regal sight; but Terrance knew him in spite 
of all the glitter. It was Martin; it was 
Martin McCloy. 

Everyone was stepping back as Martin 
approached, though Terrance could not see 
why, while Martin moved down the room 
with a regal smile, just as though he was the 
captain of a ship. 

“Hey!” said Martin, and even his voice 
was superior. “‘What’s all this? What’s all 
the row in here?” 

Then he saw Terrance, and stopped with 
one shining foot before the other. His hand 
gave a convulsive movement so that his 
ring sparkled like water. 

“Terrance!” was all he said. 

“You big stiff!’’ answered Terrance. 
“Don’t look at me like that!’’ 

“Are you trying to get fresh with me?” 
Martin moved nearer. ‘‘Don’t you know 
what I am?” 

“And what do I care what you are?” 
roared Terrance. ‘‘Now that I’ve got 
back!”’ 

A confusion of sound interrupted them. 
Everyone was talking. 

“Oh, my stars!”’ groaned: Mr. Garrity. 
“Tt’s just the same! Get ready to stop ’em, 
boys!”’ 

““Martin!”’ cried the short man in a 
high voice. “Are you crazy! Think of 
what you’re doing!” 

But Martin McCloy still looked at Ter- . 
rance and raised his hand with a lordly 
gesture. 

“Shut up, the whole bunch of you! I 
can paddle my boat.” 

He threw back his head and expanded his 
chest. 

“So you’re back, are you?’ he ended, 
with a light bantering laugh. “Well, that’s 
all the good it does you, boy. You’ve not 
made much of yourself, but do you know 
pee Iam? Shut up, all of you, an’ let him 

el’ 

There they stood in the smoky room, 
Martin glistening in his splendor, and Ter- 
rance in his ragged coat, each staring at the 
other, forgetful of where they were. And 
Martin smiled happily. 

“Martin,” said Terrance, “get that smile 
off your face and tell me quick, where’s 
Minnie?” 

Martin stopped smiling and looked quite 
sour. 

“Minnie?”’ he answered. ‘‘ Minnie? 
What’s Minnie to you now? Not that she 
was ever anything—oh, no!”’ 

“Hold him!” cried Mr. Garrity. A 
dozen hands stretched toward Terrance, 
but Martin laughed again. 

“Leave him go,” he said. “‘Do you hear 
me? Leave him go! I’m not afraid of him— 
never was afraid. Always was better than 
he was. I was always better.” 

“Martin,” cried the short man—‘‘ Mar- 
tin, you got to stop! You owe it to the 
public ——’”’ 

“Shut up, you!”’ roared Martin. ‘It’s 
gonna be allright. Now, listen’’—he turned 
back to Terrance—“‘don’t you try to get 
funny with me, old doggo, or I’ll knock you 
into next week. I can lick you with one 
hand tied behind me any time. Oh, I’ve 
been hoping you’d ease in so I could tell 
you. Who do you think you’re talkin’ to? 
Who do you think lam? Why, buddy, I’m 
light-heavyweight champion of the world!”’ 

“You—you’re what?” 

Terrance stared at Martin in bewilder- 
ment. He felt numb and queer, and his 
knees were weak. He looked at Martin’s 
diamond stick pin and lowered his eyes to- 
ward Martin’s shoes. 

“You’re what?’ he repeated, and the 
whole room seemed unsteady. For a mo- 
ment he was unable to cope with thought. 

“Aha!”? Martin was laughing again. “I 
guess that slows you up!’’». 

“Yes, Terrance,” said Mr. Garrity, ‘‘it’s 
right. He’s champion of the world. I got 
him in the ring myself after you went 
away.” (Continued on Page 137) 
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(Continued from Page 133) 

4] furthermore,” said Martin, “I’m 
our class, see? But I’ll do you a 
‘ll give you a chance to find it out. 
viting.”’ 

;Terrance did not move, and every- 
3 laughing. 

\ re wise!”’ cried Martin. “I thought 
¢now when to stop.” 

‘ly and uncertainly Terrance’s lips 
/oving. 

[2 champion of the world!’’ he mur- 
» “The champion of the world! 
not kiddin’ me? You the champion 
iworld? You—couldn’t be!” 

pid not seem to grasp it, but Martin 
; clear. 

f1 don’t believe it? Can’t you read? 
jve you been? You ask any of the 
} I’m not champion of the world.” 


that so?’’ he said. “‘What do you 
bout fightin’? I’ll show you. You 
» champion of the world when I’m 
you bum, but not when I come 


‘ything was clear again and straight. 
ie shouted a warning, but it was too 
Verrance’s hand went upward with a 
fd Martin leaped back. 

*p ’em!” cried Mr. Garrity. “Oh, 
They’re at it again!”’ 

tin McCloy wiped a trickle of blood 
sis lips and snatched off his coat. 
ce stepped forward. It was the life 
‘ore to see Martin standing there. 
ampion of the world!” cried Ter- 
« “Not when I come home!” 

wtin!’’ shrieked the short man. “I’m 


t 


falm. ‘“‘I’m an artist, see? I don’t 
) want the money. Keep back! Don’t 
[stop it! Who wants a free exhibit? 
latch me show him up! It ain’t busi- 
,ut I’m ready to oblige!” 
i ” said Terrance. 
0 keep me waiting?”’ 

tin McCloy was never the boy for 


“Are you 


pas 

(, Lord!”’ groaned Mr. Garrity. 
Yre just the same! Somebody lock 
jr! They’re at it again!” 

ti the boys were at it. An ocean voy- 
d done one of them no good, and for 
ier the passage of time was a failure. 
4 came in with a snappy one-two, 
) the body and crack to the jaw, but 
‘slow in his get-away. The short man 
frantic shout. 

»p them!”’ he cried. 

he might as well have tried to stop 
e, for both the boys were at it. 

ut up your noise!”’ gasped Martin. 
‘blood was running from his nose and 
tt was smeared with crimson. They 
i that his face had a puzzled look, 
artin was not the boy to stop. 
Ainute later the outer world itself 
a curious piece of news. Officer Mc- 
ay, the patrolman on the beat out- 
he Bijou Pool Room, was rudely 
upted by a short man tuggirg at his 
md Mr. McSweeney was naturally 
ant. 

hat d’ye mean disturbin’ me?” he 
ded harshly. “Run along with you 
Tun you in.”’ 

\ere’s a fight down in the pool room,” 
ithe short man. “A fight!” 

id what’s that to me?’’ demanded 
[eSweeney. 

% a regular fight,’’ gasped the short 
“It’s worse!” 

McSweeney unlimbered his night 


‘Snot a killing, now?” 

S worse!’’ cried the short man des- 
ly. “There’s a boy in the Bijou Pool 
‘licking the champion of the world!” 
‘It was stopped when they got there, 
‘atically finished. A knot of men 
‘unbelievingly at the figure prostrate 
floor. It was Martin McCloy. Mar- 
ted dreamily through glazed eyes and 
ed something through lacerated lips 
noved his arms as though he still 
ghting. Standing above him stood a 
dred boy with a grinning, battered 
enance, whose shoulders swayed un- 


*jabers!” cried Mr. McSweeney, sud- 
forgetting conventional English. “It’s 
ace home again!” 

,_ +€rrance was speaking to Martin, 
f that a champion was lying on the 
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“Any message for Minnie?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, Lord!” sighed Mr. Garrity. ‘‘He 
ain’t forgetting anything at all!” 

Martin raised himself painfully on his 
elbow, still dazed and slow of thought. 

““Minnie?”’ he said.- “‘ Who said Minnie? 
She was a nice kid. We useter go to school. 
Minnie—yes, her name was Minnie—and— 
we—useter—go to school.” 

His eyes closed wearily, as though it was 
hard for him to think, and there he lay, 
shorn and battered, but back at the school- 


house door, oblivious while the world moved | 


on. The short man was speaking wildly. 

“Tt’s assault!”’ he cried. ‘“‘It’s felonious 
assault! We came here to a friendly recep- 
tion, and Martin was assaulted with intent 
to kill. There’s law here, isn’t there? I 
want the man arrested. Everybody saw it. 
It’s assault all right.” 

** Assault nothing!” 

Joe Garrity moved forward ponderously 
and grasped the short man’s arm. 

“Tt was a nice clean fight, that’s all. 
What’s the matter with you, anyway? 
Don’t you know fighting form? Why, man, 
you’re ahead of the game! You’ve got an- 
other champion!”’ 

Mr. Garrity pointed a thumb at Ter- 
rance’s heaving chest, and as he did so the 
short man’s expression changed. Terrance, 
who had turned away, was putting on his 
coat. 

“‘Here!”’ cried the short man. ‘ Wait! 
Don’t go!” 

But Terrance did not hear or heed. All 
words ran together in the one word. And 
his head rang with music of its own, and 
the world was beautiful fulfillment not to 
be disturbed by talk. 


x 


os INNIE,” his mind kept 
“Minnie.” 

The words kept time with the beat of his 
shoes as he hurried along the street, and 
with the beat of his heart, and his quick- 
ened breath. He scarcely noticed where he 
was going, but his instinct led him on up a 
side street to the right, and down another. 
The noises about him scarcely reached his 
ears, for his mind knew perfect peace. He 
felt no smart or ache, for they were lost in 
innate justice as he neared his journey’s 
end: 

It occurred to him that he had never 
asked where Minnie lived, but he did not 
worry. The road was too straight toward 
the ultimate to have a turning. He knew 
the Katsfuss family would be where they 
were always, and that Minnie would be 
with them. The dingy flights of tenement 
stairs were before him, and the gaslights. 
He hurried up them, slightly out of breath, 
and pounded on the door. 

There was a moment of fleeting doubt as 
he listened, and then his doubts were over 
and all was at an end. Minnie had rounded 
out dramatic exigency. The Katsfuss door 
had.opened and it was Minnie who had 
turned the knob. 

It was the age of legend over again, for 
it is still the age of legend. It was Jason 
with the Golden Fleece and Ulysses home 
from Troy. Minnie stood with the gaslight 
hard upon her, as though she saw a shade. 
Nevertheless there was something wrong in 
spite of the perfection. Terrance stared at 
Minnie in an awkward, stupid manner, and 
began to rub one eye. It was Minnie. He 
knew her eyes and hair, but her hair was not 
glossy as he remembered. It was loose and 
straggling, with bits of curl paper going 
through it. He gazed at her dress. It was 
dirty and too small. He had crossed the 
world for her, and he was there. Yet he for- 
got what he wanted to say. 

“Oh, my,”’ said Minnie, ‘but you give 
me a start!” 

Thoughit was Minnie’s voice, again some- 
thing was wrong. He had heard it in the 
waves and wind, but never so loud and 
shrill, and the sound bewildered him and 
tripped his tongue. 

“Minnie, I’m back,” he said, and his 
hands moved nervously. 

“Do I look crazy?” said Minnie. ‘‘Can’t 
I see? Well, what have you been doing? 
What’s been keeping you so long?” 

Terrance gave a slight start. He looked 
at her still, but not with a hero’s look. A 
dull uneasiness crept over him, linked with 
memories of the past which he had nearly 
forgotten. It was women again, and ques- 
tions. His mind gave a panicky jump. He 
was entrapped and impaled again. 

“Come back, have you?”’ Her voice was 
breaking up his thoughts. Women—his 
thoughts plunged blindly. It was not Min- 
nie he was thinking of, for somehow, she 
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on the car, Sentry Three-bar 


The Etiquette 


of Bumping 


‘Prevalence of bumps in modern traffic 
calls for a few rules of conduct — not 
to mention suggestions for equipment 


First, players with naked cars should 
be barred. They suffer heavy losses 
themselves and cause their opponents 
unnecessary embarrassmentinhaving 
to apologize for the serious damage. 


Hooking is a serious offense, as in 
golf. This can be prevented by choos- 
ing WEEDS (see Weed Sturdy Spring 
Bar or Sentry D shown below). 
Note the correct length bars with 
properly curved ends. This makes 
hooking practically impossible. 


Here's a double-bar bumper much 
like the Three-bar shown on the 
car above. It’s both correct and 
handsome for medium weight cars. 


Light car drivers who overplay 
the bumper on the car 
ahead should be shown no 
mercy. They can easily stop 
this by asking for WEEDS 
with the new Right-height 
fittings which raise or 
lower all WEED bars on 
light cars to the proper 


height. This makes their game 
fair and gives them some protection 
themselves. 


The diagram below shows the cor- 
rect form for bumping equipment, 
front and rear. Note the compact- 
ness of WEEDS for close work, or 
ease in parking. Mark those deep 
spring bars and their correct curves. 


If you must bump—and you must, 
statistics prove 1t—be cour- 
teous, bump with WEEDS. 
They are the best protection 
you can get for your car. 
Sold by Dealers, Garages 
and Accessory Stores every- 
where. Ask for booklet, 
“The Etiquette of Bumping.” 
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Paying For First Class Mail 
—$1000 a ton or $640? 


VERY hour of every day in 
the year an average of 
1,500,000 pieces of first class 
mail are posted. The majority 
carry only half the weight that 
a 2c stamp permits. Because of 
half-filled envelopes many busi- 
nesses pay $1,000.00 a ton for 
postage instead of the Govern- 
ment price of $640.00 a ton. 


Half-empty envelopes are waste. 
Make every postage stamp do 
its full duty by enclosing good 
advertising blotters. The un- 
used margin employed this way 


makes every letter a salesman. 


Just as the good magazines are 
part reading—part advertising, 
so are blotters part utility and 
part advertising. They stay be- 
fore the prospect longer—are 
read oftener—give more mental 
impressions from each printing 
impression. 

Printers, lithographers and ad- 
vertising organizations prepare 
blotter campaigns that avoid the 
waste of “half-empty”’ envelopes. 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


Always Specify INK THIRSTY 
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Blottings” 


“More Mental Impressions from each printing impression” 


Sold by leading paper houses in the U. §. and Canada 


| back, ain’t- 1? 


: do it—did you do it because 
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was not Minnie any longer, but the epitome 
of women. ‘Well, why did you come back 
Atal 

He could not answer. He could never 
answer questions, and he asked a question 
himself instead of answering. 

“Minnie, is that the way to treat me 
after all I’ve gone and done? Minnie, 
what’s happened to you?” 

Something had certainly happened. He 
had crossed the world to find her, and there 
she was, but why had he crossed the world? 
Surely there was something wrong. He was 
wrong, or Minnie was. Why was her voice 
so shrill? Terrance’s head began to whirl. 
It had all been a mistake, a horrible mis- 
take. The Minnie he had thought of was 
not the Minnie standing there. 

“What’s that?” she was saying. “‘What 
d’you mean—what’s happened to me?”’ 

“T dunno,” said Terrarice. | “‘Only—I 
dunno—you don’t look the same.’’ 

It was women again. Only a woman 
could be angry at such an obvious truth. 
Her hair was in curl papers, and she was 
fat—actually growing fat, and she must 
have known it. Yet nevertheless, her face 
flushed and tears came to her eyes, and 
Terrance felt more awkward ‘than he had 
ever felt before. He felt sorry for her, and 
sorry for himself—very sorry. He even 
wished that he was steaming out of the 
harbor again, but he was not, and bleak 


, his life was; he knew he must say some- 


thing. 
“There!” he said. ‘‘There; Minnie, I’m 
I told you I’d be back.’’ 

Though everything inside him felt leaden, 
he was glad that he had said it, for it made 
matters better. 

“Terrance,’’ answered Minnie, “I know 
you did, but it’s been so long—and Ter- 
rance, you've been fighting again!’’ ~ 

It was quite as obvious that Terrance 
had been fighting as it was that Minnie had 
grown stout. Her words were like old times, 
but nothing else. Yet out of disillusion and 
disappointment Terrance saw a_ light. 
Though Minnie was not Minnie, Martin 
was Martin still. 

“Sure,” said Terrance, squaring his shoul- 
ders; “‘fightin’ with Martin again.” 

For a moment Minnie’s eyes looked as 


he had remembered them. 


“Honest?” cried Minnie. ‘‘Honest? 
With Martin?” 

She did not have time to finish before 
Terrance answered. 

“Say,” he cried, ‘‘d’you think I’m afraid 
of him?» Was I ever afraid?”’ 


“Terrance!”’ cried Minnie. ‘Did you 
” 


She paused and the tears returned to her 
eyes. She raised a hand in an attempt to 
smooth her hair and laughed: brokenly. - 

“To think of you two fightin’ about me 
still. I know it isn’t right, but it makes me 
glad—sort of.” 

Terrance shuffled his feet nervously, and 
again he wished he was steaming out to sea 
or anywhere but there. 

Her dress was wrong, her hair—every- 
thing was wrong. 

“Terrance,’’ began Minnie softly, but 
she stopped almost as soon as she started. 
There was a footstep in the hall behind her. 
They both turned to look. A little man 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


determination that the man who could not 
understand him would be a great fool. It is 
true that he knew only the present. tense of 
our verbs, but he had a way of indicating 
the other tenses with a toss of the head, or 
by opening one eye and shutting the other, 
or by nodding over.his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the future, and so forth. And we had 
observed that he was often in the company 
of Jean Laforgue, brother of the proprietor 
of the Cerf Blessé, who keeps a small café 
near the railway station. 


“And what do you think? One day it 


‘was clear that Hiram Thrasher and Jean 


Laforgue had come to a business arrange- 
ment, because we observed that on the side- 


~ walk outside the café there was a machine 


at work, attended by Hiram Thrasher. 

“T will now describe to you this amazing 
machine. It was inclosed with glass at the 
top, and operated with essence—or, as Hiram 
called it, gazoliné—and there were many 
wheels within. -But the marvel of it was 
that into the top’ of this machine Hiram 
poured many kernels of white maize, which 
tumbled down into a basket over the flame, 


and soon afterward exploded and became 


M i 
: 


with black curly hair and a greasy fac 
peared beside her in the doorway. | 
“Minnie!” he cried. ‘What's ¢ 
hangin’ around and talking? Mj 
didn’t you hear me call? Where's 
sausage you was doing forme?” 
“Shut up with you!” said M 
sharply. “‘Ain’t I coming?” Ang 
looked at Terrance queerly. “Goo, 
Terrance, I’ve got to go.” >: 
What was it that made his heart leay 
could not have been sorrow. She must 
seen a change in him and read the que 
on his face. . 
““My husband works nights,” said. 
nie. ‘‘He’s just got in and I got to g¢ 
supper now.” “y 
“Your husband!” Terrance’s eyes 
round. ‘‘ Your husband!” : 2 
The figure he saw seemed to dan 
front of him and to elude his sight. — 
“Don’t you see him?”’ cried Minnie 
a curious sort of laugh. ‘‘Don’t you} 
him? He’s Isadore Levinski, whan 
go to school. We’ve been married 
years now.” ‘% 
“Married three years?”’ “= 
Terrance’s hand went slowly to his] 
For a moment everything was empty 
everything was queer. He stared at M 
and at the man beside her. Everythin; 
gone for nothing and his world was 
bling down. Hate and fear, bruised } 
and leaping nerves, all became lost jj 
blankness of his mind. ‘ae 
“But what about Martin?” he ¢ 
mered. % 
Minnie wrinkled her forehead. 
“‘T don’t know,” she said. ‘I don’t 
how it was, but Martin and I never di 
on right after you were gone. Terr 
don’t look like that! Terrance, didn’ 
know?” hie 
Faces, words and faces—he saw forg 
sights and heard forgotten speech. N 
theless, Terrance was recovering. A 
he was feeling better. He was surpris 
how well he felt. = | 
“T was always a bonehead,” said 
rance. ‘‘It’s like me now to miss the 
again.” eS 
Was he sorry? He did not know, b 
mind was bright with a strange new 
of reason. .He was seeing matters in a 
different from what they. had ome | 
fore. It had never been Minnie. He | 
it as well as he knew he was standit 
his feet. He knew the wiles of women 
for that little while he knew he could! 
them all to scorn. Py 
Was Minnie what he had come bac 
He knew it was not.. He had come ba 
something different and had gai 
greater glory. ; 
“But what’s the difference, a 
His voice had a new clearness. = ) 
was a bonehead too.” ba 
Martin—suddenly he felt his heart \ 
toward Martin. He saw Minnie wat! 
him in a bewildered fashion, partly! 
annoyance, partly with some emotion! 
was gentler, but Terrance did not uJ 
There was one matter that was right,| 
the rest were wrong. ef 
“What difference does it make,| 
ended, “with me and Martin champ' 
the world?” 
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fluffy white objects of large size. I al 
you that within an hour all Sauzédor) 
gathered to see this remarkable | 
nomenon.” re 

“Zut!”’ remarked Monsieur Desmé 
replacing his cufis. 

“Tt is true. The fluffy white prodi 
known in the United States as poppt 
according to Monsieur Thrasher. } 
French language is awkward in _exprél 
some of the new and strange invent! 
But you will understand when I say 
this was wne machine a faire explos 
grains de mais,” 8 

“But why should one wish to ex? 
grains of maize?” asked Monsieur Det 
rail. “It has always been eaten by his 


to be eaten by the people of Sauzédo. 
confess I spent many a sou for the a?! 
inable stuff myself. Monsieur Th 
drew off the exploded grains, placed 
in bags and salted them so heavily thi} 
were immediately forced to order C0 
glasses of wine at Jean Laforgue’s t@ 

(Continued on Page 141) — | 


a 


ntinued from Page 138) 
yas the great sagacity of Monsieur 
|. because he had entered into a 
rip with Laforgue to get a commis- 
ery glass of wine sold as the re- 
je thirst created by his popp-con. 
jf a business they did, these in- 
stlows! It seemed likely that the 
J ilable currency of Sauzédon would 
agic into the purses of Monsieur 
and Jean Laforgue. 
nly the barefoots and the shirtless 
/gtag of the town, but also the very 
le 
xplosion in grains of corn and ate 
sy product and then poured down 
jintities of wine to quench their 
Honest farmers drove into the 
¢1 miles around to buy this popp- 
it would have been a great thing 
jrchants, but unfortunately, after 
yall their sous for popp-con, how 


} es spend any money for any- 


:.ore sous that were spent for popp- 
nore the cursed machine popped 
fiore demoralized our townspeople 
snd the fatter waxed these clever 
+ call them rascals in a good sense, 
| d, for what were they but cleverer 
y selves, merely?—and the more 

ame the merchants of the town. 
smyself to have been as peevish as 


| 


>, 
} 


ig as that machine to make explo- 
‘ains of maize remained in Sauzé- 
re hands of Monsieur Thrasher, 
vould we merchants remain im- 


leur Thrasher is now my son-in- 
health to him, and I esteem him 
r his thrift and excellence. But 
ne I was angry. Painstakingly, I 
hugh the town ordinances to dis- 
yreby I could legally put an end to 
-con business. First of all, I as- 
2 cense against the machine, which 
ar. Monsieur Thrasher paid the 
fat demur. Then I found several 
iosts and taxes, long forgotten, 
i those upon the devastating maize 
2 but Monsieur Thrasher paid 
lvithout demur. Finally I was at 
md. I could think of nothing else 
sting a state of siege or invoking 
| of the mayor to expel undesirable 
ut I had the advice of Maitre 
a wise man, on this subject, and 
‘would be unwise. 

‘es,’ added Maitre Pallissais, ‘if 
ns of Sauzédon are such great 
(3 as to enrich a wealthy American 
‘exploded horse food, you would 
ithe attention of the world to our 
tellects by proceeding against 
ener.’ This was, indeed, 


ou can readily understand, my 
i, that something had to be done 


me day and night to exercise my 
mayor, and the townspeople were 
‘at a shame upon France and the 
‘as that a stranger should cozen 
of their money. Yet these same 
ole spent all their days and eve- 
late as nine o’clock, mind you— 
Monsieur Thrasher’s popp-con 
hing the wheels go around and 
Jean Laforgue’s wine, which he 
‘diluting in a rascally manner, 
cannot hold Monsieur Thrasher 
e for that. 

luckily for me, my wife and 
Ma did nothing but sing the 
this stranger, at breakfast, lunch- 
mer. I began to be very angry, 
‘man of family like myself does 
‘hear a young upstart—as I then 
Y spleen—constantly praised at 
ard. It sadly diminishes a hus- 
thority. ‘Such a man, American 
could wish to marry,’ sighed my 
ighter, rolling her eyes in a lan- 
‘fanner, ~ 
father, though a worthy man, is 
at making the social acquaint- 
‘such masters of affairs,’ said 
With a grimace. At this I was 
he at wish you?” 
ld have assassinated the villain 
exploded Monsieur Desmarail 


‘well, business is business,” said 
Clochette, with a smile. “But I 
at the time. We held many con- 
ve business men, and finally de- 
‘there was only one thing to be 
che silly people wished to become 
ugh eating popp-con ——” 


hovered around that machine’ 
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“How can one eat it?’’ moaned Monsieur 
Desmarail. 

“Ah, my dear friend, you must know 
that it has been eaten in parts of France 
for many hundred years. But we in Sauzé- 
don had not known of it. I think perhaps 
the Savoisiens eat it—they eat German 
dishes of many kinds. As I was saying, we 
decided that if the people were foolish 
enough to spend their money thus, it would 
be best for the merchants of Sauzédon to 
reap the reward. So we decided to form an 
anonymous society, or pool, to buy up the 
American’s machine for grilling maize and 
run it ourselves. The which delicate busi- 
ness deal I myself was deputized to carry 
through. It was thus that Monsieur 
Hiram Thrasher ——’” 

“That name hurts my ears,’ sighed 
Monsieur Desmarail. ‘‘Is there no civilized 
equivalent?” 

Monsieur Clochette smiled and con- 
tinued: 

“Tt was thus that Monsieur Thrasher 
began to come to my house, because I fore- 
saw that great tact would be necessary. He 
came to dinner several times, and I will say 
that his demeanor was entirely unlike the 
do-bois. He was dignified, cold and secre- 
tive. He did not clap me upon the back, 
nor squeeze the servants about the waist, 
nor did he call my eldest daughter bébé- 
doll, as one of the do-bois once called 
Anastasie, to her great confusion. My faith, 
I began to entertain a great regard for him. 
Still, it was my duty to drive a hard bargain. 

“T began by commenting upon the fact 
that novelties cease to entertain very long, 
and while I congratulated him upon his 
success with the machine for exploding 
horse food, I warned him that it could not 
last. This produced no impression upon the 
stranger, and my heart sagged. I noted a 
strange thing about this young man from 
the commune of Vermont. He was not 
much of a talker, and he had a face which 
would have been worth a fortune to a 
gambler in bésigue. It was as unemotional 
as that of a Chinois. 

“*Come,’ said I briskly, at last, ‘to our 
sheep! We wish to buy your machine for 
exploding horse food on the streets. It is a 
shabby affair, of no soundness as an invest- 
ment; but we will take it off your hands, as 
a duty we owe to a citizen of that country 
which helped us destroy the Boche. How 
much?’ 

““Four thousand francs,’ replied Mon- 
sieur Thrasher; and the good Lord did not 
strike him dead, either, but permitted him 
to sit and smile. 

““Tt is an imbecility you speak; either 
that or you make sport of me,’ was my 
answer. 

““Then I shall keep the machine for ex- 
ploding the delicious food of the gods,’ re- 
turned Monsieur Thrasher. 

““Trens!’ I cried. ‘Will you take two 
thousand?’ 

“Indeed, I had no authority from my con- 
fréres to offer such a prodigious figure, but 
I saw that we must stake everything upon 
a resounding blow. 

““*Four thousand franes today, five thou- 
sand tomorrow and one thousand each day 
in addition,’ said this Rothschild of the 
popp-con business. 

“What could I do? I could discern 
clearly that my very wife and eldest daugh- 
ter were secretly in league with the stranger, 
in their hearts. I was defenseless against 
this man from the Vermont: commune, 
where the males must be adamant and the 
females as rigidly virtuous as so many 
Lucréces in a convent. I paid him his four 
thousand francs, but only after he had 
carefully weeded out the paper currency 
which, though acceptable in Calvados, Car- 
cassonne and other places, was not really 
good money in the department of the Gard. 
My dear friend, I was positively thrilled by 
this American’s perception! He came from 
generations of biters of silver, without doubt. 

“Ah, you should have heard the heated 
words of my confréres when I told them I 
had bought the machine from Monsieur 
Thrasher! My faith, you would have 
thought I was in a conspiracy to rob them! 
Four thousand franes! Heated words 
passed, I assure you. But I am a man who 
has occupied a dignified office at the hands 
of my concitizens, and at last I informed 
them where they alighted, as my son-in-law, 
Monsieur Thrasher, drolly says. 

““*Messieurs,’ said I fearlessly, ‘it was by 
your commission that I dealt with this man 
of iron. Take the consequences! Besides,’ 
I added more gently, ‘at the rate this man 
has been selling the exploded horse food, 
our four thousand franes will soon be back 
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in our pockets and we shall begin to profit. 
Or, if the sale diminishes, at least the nui- 
sance will have been abated.’ 

“At last they were mollified. Lots were 
drawn to see which merchant should in- 
stall the machine outside his place of busi- 
ness. Myself, I did not draw. I am ex- 
mayor and it would not look well. The 
choice fell to Monsieur Vardan, the apothe- 
cary. The choice could hardly have been 
less happy, I assure you, my dear friend. 
Do you know Monsieur Vardan? No? 
Well, he is as dried-up and unskillful as the 
bitter herbs in his window. The profits 
were to be divided equally amongst us, 
except that Monsieur Vardan was to re- 
ceive two shares in consideration of operat- 
ing the machine. 

“Transfer of the exploding machine was 
made in due form, certainly, and Monsieur 
Jean Laforgue clenched his fists helplessly 
as he saw the end of his brisk business in 
watered wine. Many people, hearing of the 
transfer, gathered to see Monsieur Vardan 
operate the demoniacal machinery. Mon- 
sieur Vardan, I tell you again, is a bumble- 
fug. What does the idiot do but begin by 
setting the machine afire with the gazoline? 
In his effort to quench the fire, Monsieur 
Vardan was uselessly brave. He burned 
both hands badly. Somebody called the 
worthy firemen, but the firemen were not to 
be found, both being at a funeral, so it was 
necessary for us to put out the fire our- 
selves. The machine was damaged some- 
what in appearance, but it would still 
work—that is to say, the wheels would still 
revolve. 

“We, the codperative owners of the popp- 
con machine, gathered to see the first ex- 
plosion of maize. Monsieur Vardan, with 
his hands greatly swathed in bandages, 
poured the maize in at the top of the ma- 
chine and there was great excitement. He 
pressed the electric button and the ma- 
chinery began to work. Round and round 
went the griller, and the flame poured 
steadily against the maize. But it would 
not explode. An hour passed! Mon Dieu, 
it was frightful! We perspired as though 
the flame were grilling us. But nothing ex- 
ploded. Finally, in anger, Monsieur Vardan 
takes the maize from the machine and 
flings it into the street. Then he pours more 
maize, very clean and sweet maize, pro- 
cured from the miller that very morning, 
into the throat of the machine. Again the 
flame was turned on. Again we waited. 
There was noexplosion. Welistened. There 
was not even a faint sighing from the maize. 
No fluffy objects dropped out into the space 
below. The dirty rabble—Sauzédon is not 
without its undesirable citizens, my dear 
friend—set up a derisive shout. 

““Get a man of spirit! Bring on the 
American! We want popp-con!’ they 
shouted. 

““Tt is no use!’ cried Monsieur Vardan 
miserably. ‘The accursed maize will not ex- 
plode! We are pears! The rascally Amer- 
ican has swindled us. There is a secret to 
this exploding which he has not imparted 
to us.’ 

“Much angered, I turned to go in pur- 
suit of the American. It flashed across me 
that by this time, without doubt, Monsieur 
Thrasher, with our four thousand francs in 
his pocket, was well on his way toward 
Paris. But I wronged the man. Assoon as 
I cleared the rabble, whom should I see but 
Monsieur Thrasher, leaning against a tree, 
smoking a cigarette and smiling urbanely. 
He saluted me with great politeness. To 
my regret afterward, I was extremely rude. 

“Is it that you believe we are pears? 
Youhavedoneusadirtiness! That wretched 
machine you sold us will not explode maize!’ 
I said many severe things in my wrath 
which were not dignified. 

“But Monsieur Thrasher continued to 
smile and did not lose his composure. Ah, 
my friend, with thirty such men as Mon- 
sieur Thrasher, I could conquer the world! 
And at such small expense! Such poise! 
Such urbanity! Such self-control! 

““But yes, it explodes maize very well. 
You have seen with your eyes,’ replies 
Monsieur Thrasher. 

“*Allons done!’ say I. ‘This is rascally 
business. It explodes nothing. Nothing is 
effected in two hours, excepting the setting 
fire to Monsieur Vardan. Do you think 
we are pears?’ 

“*Not at all,’ replied the American. ‘I 
will look at the machine.’ 

“ Bien, he looks at the machine, and what 
think you, my dear friend?” 

“He had stuck the wheels with his chew- 
ing gum,’’ suggested Monsieur Desmarail 
cynically. 
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“No, not that. But the fool of a Vardan 
had not obtained the exploding kind of 
maize. He had bought from the miller such 
maize as the horses are content to eat un- 
exploded. It seems that the exploding sort 
is a specialty which, to tell the truth, I my- 
self had never seen. The devil take all 
maize! And the devil take all apothecaries 
too! For by the time I returned with Mon- 
sieur Thrasher, the fool Vardan had taken 
some of the wheels off the machine and 
could not restore them. Two hours of work, 
and the only exploding was done by the 
machine itself! Several complicated bits of 
mechanism lay in the bottom of the box, 
where we had expected to see fluffy white 
things. 

“Ah, it was horrible! It was bad enough 
to learn that we should have to send to a 
part of the United States called Indiane 
for the exploding kind of maize; but worse 
than that, the dunderhead of a blacksmith 
to whom we turned over the machine to be 
mended put all the wheels back in the wrong 
places. Monsieur Thrasher was extremely 
sympathetic. He said that there was only 
one man in Europe who knew how to mend 
such a machine, and this man was in Paris, 
and he would try to find his address. What 
think you? It was better to sell the ma- 
chine back to Monsieur Thrasher and take 
our loss. It cut very deeply. Monsieur 
Vigneron, the grocer, who was a member of 
the pool, was so affected by his loss that he 
took to his bed. Monsieur Thrasher gave 
us two thousand frances for the machine, 
and, my faith, I cannot find it in my heart 
to blame him, for it was severely damaged; 
and besides, what would you? The man on 
top is the man who should profit. It is the 
law of commerce.” 

“All the same, I should think you would 
thereupon have hustled this crafty Amer- 
ican out of town,’’ declaimed Monsieur 
Desmarail, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“True, I could respect the fellow, but I 
could not like him.” 

““My fellow tradesmen were not without 
having some such ideas, my dear friend. 
But figure you well that this Hiram 
Thrasher has with him a very charming 
manner, especially with the ladies, forthough 
he is not beautiful, he seems to them a 
very tower of strength. Would you believe 
it, when our sorry popp-con venture became 
known, all the women in Sauzédon took the 
part of the stranger! Besides, there was 
another matter to be considered. In Sauzé- 
don there are many young women of mar- 
riageable age, with small prospects, God 
knows, there being such a dearth of promis- 
ing men nowadays; and secretly a dozen 
fathers and mothers had laid their plans 
to capture this vigorous and skillful Amer- 
ican business man. My Anastasie, who 
knows everything which goes on, spread the 
whole affair before me. 

“Look sharp, my old pumpkin,’ she said 
to me—she calls me old pumpkin as a term 
of endearment—‘are you going to let these 
nobodies filch this estimable young man 
from our very hearth, and our daughter 
Marie being twenty-six years old this very 
January coming?’ 

“Indeed, I had been thinking along that 
line myself. For this Monsieur Thrasher 
had given such clear demonstration of his 
sagacity that, laying nationality aside, he 
would make any father-in-law proud. There 
is something—I don’t know what—about 
him which is sadly lacking even in our own 
boys of the present day. Certainly he is not 
the kind to dissipate a fortune. It was 
generally believed that he was very rich. 
How could it be otherwise? Whenever he 
passed, the mothers would shake their heads 
and nudge their daughters and whisper, 
“American, very rich.’” 

“Oh, well, if he is rich ” began Mon- 
sieur Desmarail, greatly relieved. 

“Onemoment. Youshallsee. Iam more 
conservative than Anastasie. I said to her, 
‘But Marie : 

“““Leave Marie to me,’ said my Anastasie. 
‘She is a good girl and no fool. I myself 
have brought her up, luckily.’ 

“T shook my head doubtfully, I can tell 
you. I have been a great reader, and I 
knew that among the Americans the young 
men and women are permitted to arrange 
their own marriages to suit themselves. 
They merely consult their parents in regard 
to their divorces. With us French people it 
is believed that love comes to men and 
women as a reward for living amiably to- 
gether, but the Americans believe that love 
should precede marriage—the theory being 
that it will disappear very quickly after- 
ward, I assume.” 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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Now Showing the New 
WILLS SAINTE CLAIR 
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The truth about this car is too 
strong to be told—it has to be per- 
sonally experienced. 


By starting with a new point of 
view, in the Wills Sainte Claire Six, 
C. Harold Wills has apparently 
arrived at a totally new standard of 
motor car value—priceless quality. 


This is the first time that any one 
of the great engineers has ever delib- 
erately set out to build a motor car 
that theoretically could never be worn 
out. How well he has succeeded, time 
alone will prove. 


Certainly, he has produced a car of 
such fine super-strength steels and so 
abnormally endurant that no amount 
of ordinary usage can ever materially 
affect it. 

It is C. Harold Wills’ own person- 
ally expressed opinion that one hun- 
dred thousand miles will have no 
more effect on the chassis of this car 
than a trip across the continent, and 
that here at last is an automobile 
which can be regarded as a permanent 
piece of property—an intrinsic part of 
its Owner's estate. 


As to the car’s appearance, the im- 
perial poise, matchless beauty, and 
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MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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The Recognized Achievement 


of the Year 


good taste of a Wills Sainte Clai 
now proverbial—its social leader 
established and on aaa 


But your greatest thrill will ¢ 
when you realize what the cat 
and how easily it does it. | 


When you get hold of they 
and step on the gas, you will gi 
answer that no other car at amy 
was ever before able to give yo 

Riding in this Wills Sainte 
Six is like sitting in your favorite 
chair and just letting the worl 
by you—backwards. | 


—Thirty miles an hour, omy 
seventy | 
—silently 
—smoothly 
—utterly without effort. | 
The motor car which others! 
prophesied, C. Harold Wills has’ 
produced. 


Seeing is believing. The! 
Wills Sainte Claire Six is now! 
displayed and demonstrated thre 
out America. 

The truth about this car 1 
strong to be told—it has to bq 
sonally experienced. 
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ade me so cheerful that I sang. I 
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ethrilled! You see, I am the father 
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‘ Anastasie! She had so corseted 
hat she had difficulty in breathing. 
| not exchange my Anastasie—no, 
“enus herself, but it must be allowed 
» is an outsize. Sundry feminine 
same into play, such as Anastasie 
the young man of the wonderful 
2ping ability of our daughter and 
jig strongly in just what ways she 
> superior as the wife of a clever and 
jung man. We were extremely deli- 
ionsi we are people of pride; but 


Monsieur Thrasher had not under- 
2drift of the conversation, he would 
m a great ninny, which he is not. 

wr Marie, she liked the stranger well. 
h, though she kept her eyes in 
i7 retreat most of the time, I per- 
hat sometimes she looked at him 
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| Was flattery, I. admit, but you 
atch flies with vinegar. Monsieur 
rt nodded gravely and thanked me. 
‘ve thought of marriage,’ he replied, 
a serious matter. I must not make 
We 

‘own feeling exactly!’ I cried, shak- 
and warmly. ‘You area man after 
heart. Tiens! I should like noth- 
'r than to own you as a member of 
ly. My daughter Marie is a treas- 
thave seen her. You cannot know, 
* parents know, what a treasure she 
‘ding to our custom, I take up this 
vith you, as man to man. Figure 
what admiration I have for you, 
m willing to give you our Marie in 
* without even knowing your past 
your ancestry, your previous con- 
I do not inquire whether you be 
oor. I do not ask anything of you. 
farie to you as freely as—as the 
4ive forth their perfume.’ I be- 
retical, truly. But that is the 
of a father who speaks of his 
child ” 


and what was his reply to that?” 
-onsieur Desmarail, greatly inter- 
Ww, and leaning forward. 
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“Mon Dieu! You could have knocked 
me down with a feather, my dear friend. 
Monsieur Thrasher looked at me intently 
from his gray-blue eyes and said coolly: 

“T am delighted that you have so much 
confidence in me. Your daughter pleases 
me well. I think we should be very happy 
together. She seems thrifty. But as to 
your giving her to meas freely as the flowers 
give forth perfume, I reply that we cannot 
do business on the perfume basis. I am a 
very promising young man, much desired. 
I come of a fine Vermont family distantly 
related to Georges Vashinton. One of my 
ancestors designed the beautiful dome of 
the stet haiis at Montpellier, Vermont Com- 
mune, United Stets. How much money 
goes with your daughter Marie?’ 

“Money! With my charming, my treas- 
ured daughter! Monsieur Thrasher, you 
speak a foolishness!’ 

“Tam sorry,’ replied Monsieur Thrasher; 
but I could see that he was not sorry. 

““You abuse my confidence in you!’ I 
repeated cholerically. 

“ Monsieur Thrasher bowed with frigidity 
and started to rise. Mon Dieu! There was 
a situation! 

“T am a man of dignity, formerly mayor, 
but I could not see this promising chance 
slip by. I choked out, ‘A thousand francs! 
Just to show the love I have for my 
daughter.’ 

““You shockingly underrate the value of 
that sweet and desirable girl,’ said Mon- 
sieur Thrasher. ‘I shall not remain to 
speak of the lovely Marie in such low terms.’ 

““How much then?’ I cried in despera- 
tion. 

“* Nothing less than fifty thousand frances 
would do her justice,’ replied Monsieur 
Thrasher. ‘But I realize that you have 
your responsibilities as a father of other 
female children. I shall not bear hard upon 
you. Make it twenty thousand!’ 

“T ask you, my dear friend, how can any 
one man, and an American at that, know 
so much about life and commerce? Still, 
there was this much about it—a man of 
blood and iron, like this one, would make a 
valuable addition to any family. I was will- 
ing to make sacrifices. I offered ten thou- 
sand francs, with tears in my eyes. No go! 
T rose to thirteen, fourteen, seventeen, nine- 
teen, nineteen five hundred—and the young 
man was obdurate as a doorpost. Well, 
what would you? I am a poor man, but I 
must do my best for my children. Finally 
I wept and kissed my son-in-law on both 
cheeks and shook his hands and we made 
the bargain. But another such event would 
be my death. 

“Thereupon we called in Anastasie and 
Marie. Marie was very happy to learn the 
arrangements. The young American kissed 
her respectfully. We sat and talked until it 
neared eleven o’clock. I motioned to Marie 
that she should go to bed. But this Mon- 
sieur Thrasher detained her. 

“*Tt is not so in our country,’ he said, 
with that winning smile of his. ‘The parents 
always put out the cat and leave the en- 
gaged couple to talk over their affairs. 
Essay that on your piano, papa!’ he cried, 


laughing, though I never quite understood . 


why he wanted me to attempt to render the 
statement in music. I cannot play the 
piano moreover. 

“T was not for leaving the young people 
together. It isnot customary. I doubt its 
advisability. But again Anastasie took the 
lead, as women do in such matters. She 
threw an eye at me and we departed. At 
the top of the stairs we sat and listened. 
The young American was entirely proper. 
He gave Marie some stout kisses; but my 
faith, I could not blame him, as I remember 
my own youth. 

“Anastasie surprised me very much by 
kissing me just as stoutly. There was much 
color in her cheeks. Old wedded people get 
sadly out of the habit of tendresses, more’s 
the pity! 

“And now, my dear friend, I have de- 
layed you too long. Come home and see 
the sweet little children of which Monsieur 
Thrasher is the father. I regret that Mon- 
sieur Thrasher is not to be there. He oper- 
ates the great motion-picture theater here 
in Sauzédon and cannot come to dinner. I 
wish you could meet him.” 

“Still, I do not like Americans,” said 
Monsieur Desmarail gloomily. “But—was 
he rich?” 

“It is what I do not yet know. An 
oyster makes a thunderous roaring sound 
compared with Monsieur Thrasher in ex- 
posing his private affairs. He says all 
people in the Vermont Commune, United 
Stets, are that way.” 
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The levee safeguards life and property, and thus 
prevents disaster. This is the day of prevention. 
Civil officials, as well as medical and dental au- 
thorities, are designating Danger Lines where all 
should practice prevention. 


Sensitive teeth warn 
of Acid Decay at 
THE DANGER LINE 


SENSITIVE teeth are a warning. 


Be careful. Use every means to pre- 
vent decay and infection, especially 
at that vital point, The Danger Line. 

It is at The Danger Line, in the 
tiny V-shaped crevices where gums 
meet teeth, that food particles lodge 


and ferment. Acids form which 
sooner or later destroy the tooth 
structure. Decay gradually begins. 
The gums frequently become irri- 
tated and sore. Conditions favorable 
to Pyorrhea may develop. Serious 
disease, such as rheumatism, heart 
and kidney trouble, often results 
from the infection due to decay. 


Your dentist will tell you that 
Milk of Magnesia is a safe, scien- 
tific means of counteracting acids 
which attack the teeth and gums. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 

Use it regularly and you can safe- 
guard your teeth against Acid Decay, 
allay sensitiveness, lessen the peril of 
Pyorrhea, strengthen tender gums 
and promote a hygienic condition of 

, the entire mouth. Buy Squibb’s 
Dental Cream—today. 


SQUIBBS 


cana | DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA— The Stand- 
ard of Quality —from which Squibb’s Dental Cream 
is made—is recommended by physicians everywhere. 
It may be purchased in large and small bottles from 
your druggist. . 
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This marvellous liquid floor- 

covering that everyone is 

talking about: applied with a brush 
Tile-like in appearance 
Easiest to clean-Waterproof 


orany, WOOD OR CEMENT 
floor ‘ INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 


OVERFLOR is entirely different 
from anything you’ve ever used. 


It beautifies and protects all floors, 
creating a fresh, wholesome surface— 
tile-like in appearance—which is eas- 
ily cleaned with a mop. It resists the 
most rugged wear and tear and is im- 
pervious to water, weather, oil and 
grease. 


It prevents the elements of decay 
from attacking the flooring material. 
If your cement floors dust, Koverflor 
will stop it. It will also enhance their 
beauty and add to their value. 


Koverflor is supplied in solid colors 
for any floor—wood or cement—in- 
side or outside. Ideal for the porch. 
Also for cellars, garages, factories, 
stores, industrial and commercial 
buildings, steamships, yachts, boats, 
etc. Particularly effective for old floors. 

Economical. Easily applied with a 
brush—just like paint. Hardware and 
paint dealers sell it. If unable to ob- 
tain it conveniently, we will supply 
it direct. 

For apractical booklet on Koverflor, 
clip the coupon. 


STANDARD VARNISH WoRKS— 443 Fourth Ave,, New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. | j 
STANDARD VARNISH Co. of Illinois— 2600 Federal Street, Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer ¢ 


This booklet explains what this re- 
markable product is and does. Clip 
this coupon and mail to our nearest 
office. s. E. P.2 


Name 


Address_ 


CHECK here if you want us to in- 
clude information about other famous 
Standard Varnish Works products. 


SATINETTE ENAMEL 
—the china-like enamel C] 


ELASTICA VARNISHES 
—specific varnishes for all purposes 


KWICKWORK AUTO ENAMEL 
—Apply today—Drive tomorrow 
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FROM OLD MOUSE 


_ (Continued from Page 25) 


the sparrows, it was in keeping with the tra- 
dition of a farmhouse, and it was sightly. 
When the cornice wasin place I often stopped 
to regard it from different sides of the house; 
I studied it from across the road, standing 
beside a small stone dwelling, on the fairway 
of the golf course, as old as the Dower 
House, but melancholy with long neglect. 
I looked beyond the depression of the road 
at my roof, and then, casually, glanced up- 
ward: directly above me was a reach of the 
most delicate yet appropriate cornice im- 
aginable! It was precisely what, without 
being able to realize its exact perfections, 
we had wanted. 

The Dower House, from the hill of the 
fairway, seemed to be very long, impressive 
in bulk; it had the solidity of a ship set in 
an element that was at once foreign and a 
part of its being. The lawn of close dead 
grass rose smoothly up to it like the curve 
of an enormous brown-green wave. There 
were, now, in the evening, no lights in the 
windows; but that would be mended: they 
would shine out, soon, on a night formless 
like water—with a gayety of music. 


There was, not long after, more than the 
cornice to carry our looks upward, for the 
chimneys of the Dower House had been 
capped in concrete; and the material and 
appearance of those elevated slabs worried 
me. Even in the dark, when they were in- 
visible, and when I was away from them, I 
kept reminding myself that concrete had no 
place there. I didn’t, on account of the per- 
sistence of that mental attitude, grow ac- 
customed to them. The labor of covering 
the chimneys and, incidentally, the expense, 
hadn’t been light; for once, it seemed to 
me, Mr. Okie found my care for detail ex- 
aggerated; yet, after an uncomfortable 
week, in which whatever I did was domi- 
nated by the thought of my improperly 
treated chimneys, I had to follow my tyran- 
nical need for correctness into the sky. 

They would have to be changed, I ad- 
mitted; and another delay drew out until 
the right stone was located and delivered. 
Only a variety of blue slate, I understood, 
would withstand the alternations of heat 
and cold to which chimney tops were sub- 
jected; and when, finally, they arrived I 
was as much surprised at the size of the 
stones as I was by the hard closeness of their 
texture. In the air, above the cypress roof, 
the slabs had seemed small and thin; but, 
in reality, I couldn’t move one. 


A Solecism Corrected 


A scaffolding was built against the wall of 
the house and extended diagonally to the 
chimneys; and, with a block and tackle, the 
stones were pulled up to the eaves. There 
the Italians, guided by Tony, foot by foot 
laboriously moved them into position. I 
had never seen men work harder, exert more 
sheer muscular and nervous force; and with 
a slim and precarious foothold. Watching 
them I was very uncomfortable, divided 
between the opinions that I had no right to 
make such a demand on men’s vitality, and 
that I shouldn’t be idly smoking on the 
ground, but toiling on the roof. Why, I 
wondered, didn’t they tell me to go to the 
devil or lift my own stone slabs. Their 
living, their future, was not dependent on 
that one extreme effort. But it wasn’t en- 
tirely an affair of money—they were dis- 
charging a’part of the necessity of heavy 
labor most men were born‘into. It was as 
fixed as death: .The bearing of the Italians 
was fatalistic rather than rebellious. There 
was a grim philosophy in the attitudes, the 
moments, of rest: their faces, while their 
chests heaved, were set; faces bronzed by 
the sun of Sicily that might have ‘been 
bronze. i 

* Then, when the variety of blue slate was 
in place, it very much resembled, the truth 
was, the concrete; it was ‘as smooth, as 
rigidly geometrical, against‘ the brief flare 
of a winter sunsét. But I was, as wellas 
disappointed, relieved—I had met my ob- 
ligation to the chimneys of the Dower 
House. 

There had been smoke whipped from 
them by blasting winds through even the 
most desolate stages of preliminary de- 
struction; but it had been a thin plume, 
often no denser than a gray feather shaken 
from a migrating bird; now, however, with 
the furnace built into the cellar, the chim- 
neys sent up reassuring clouds: the plumb- 


| ers were below. Yet, liking them, I found 


Mare. 


that most of the wit accumulated at 
expense was without justification, — 
were not so costly, and they were j fi 
more social, than plasterers. I lik 
blackened crucibles that held the 
brightness of solder, the torches with 
ble blue flames and a general dexterity 
pipes. They cut iron pipes with the 
chalance of carpenters at white 
spite of the obduracy of the 
worked in, the general dankne 
scope of action, they managed, 
ficient provocation, to smile. Th 
although it was admitted that 
was a trial of the health—plum’ 
went into a decline that ended in cons 
tion. z 
The furnace—it was for hot ai 
less than gigantic; it filled the cel 
such an extent that the floor had tok 
up and lowered for a passage 
block tin pipes. There was a pi 


and he agreed with me that it was a 
ample. It was usual, he said, to m 
the calculated necessary heat by ty 
that way making assurance ab 

the furnace in the Dower House wa 
times greater than that required fi 
measured area.’ No matter what j 


way of frigid weather happened, ¥ 
be kept warm. a 


The Old Furnace Lt F 


That, I replied absently, oa 
able. I was thinking of coal. This oc 


to him, too, for he began a moye 
large the bins—one for the furnace co 
another, smaller, for the hot-water | 
He marked, with a flat piece of bu 
chalk, where the main bin would 
and that part of the cellar becatay 
sequence, a mere passageway. In 
bered, but not with an unmixed affi 
the old furnace. It had been, on its 
as old as the Dower House, one of t} 
built for steam; .and at regular in! 
a dry smell of scorching would 
to us above, and we'd realize t 
again—the windmill had borne our? 
in summer storms—we had forgot 
keep the boiler supplied with water. 
we believed, might at any moment; 
in an explosion that would blow 1 
stone walls, into nothingness; al 
hurry down and repair the mistak 
sensation of heroism slightly con 
by fear. The explosion, of co 
happened; but why we didn’t @ 
boiler, turning cold water into it } 
worst possible times, I couldn’t imaji 
It was set in a pit, too deep for 4! 
comfortable step, and for ten yet 
dured the nuisance of a small block ¢ 
with a habit of turning under our ft 
did this when anyone was in a ht} 
carrying a full shovel of coal. Wit 
tice I was able to stand on a boa 
over the floor of earth and pitch t 
directly into the furnace door; bh) 
opening was hardly wider than the | 
and the least error would send a clé| 
coal into the pit and against ae 
Then I’d have to stoop, with a lamp! 
hand, and pick up singly the pieces 
haps I’d be dressed for dinner, and D' 
and a hired car waiting, not | 


patiently. ZI 


Something obstinate in my 


~ 


| 


greasy.lump, and bitterly, one | 
throw them into’ the fire. Or 
late dressing, and Dorothy, in he 
able dinner clothes, would go 
furnace, and I’d hear the faint 
the shovel on the uneven, the d 
wooden flooring of the coal bin. Sh 
come'up with her skirts under her ? 
her hair and temper disarranged, 
dust on her shoulders. a 
I knew all her dresses then—\ 
cussed them for a week before thé 
bought, and consulted for a year? 
their minor changes. A dinner | 
a thing of unique importance; an 
closet, it was covered by a shee 
did their full duty. I had a formal * 
coat out of the remote past; Dut? 
been made very much smaller alt 
long illness in Italy; and I was Tf 
(Continued on Page 149, 
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where it could only, with safety, be 
@pin; the frock coat in which I had 
arried was long ago an impossibility. 


after Dorothy came back from New 
and we were going to a party, she 
) almost strange because of her un- 
N: and new dress. There was no 
1 her bearing or appearance of the 
; years, sixteen of them, that had 
tp our life together. Her spirit was 
: gorous, her grace more flexible, than 
) had first seen her. Either the greater 
jiality or superior depth of women 
4em comparatively free from the 
{with which time and struggle dis- 
men. There was a costume she 
» dances in fancy dress—blue denim 
cposed ruffled pantalets and a red 
+h curls—and in it she was so young 
Ea to belong to another generation 
ine. 

d stopped going to such parties— 
nere I had lost most of my gayety— 
en, just before she left, we’d sit in 
jing room with two tall glasses filled 
sand a bottle of champagne—prefer- 
‘the gin she would be later offered. 
d sit and I’d regard her with a sur- 
juched with consternation, she was 
; contemporary, so much at home in 
cont set to music which exasperated 
ethan soothed me. In a word I had 
_myself—I expected music to be 


[) g: 

unt survival of a period sustained on 
2 oed waltzes of Johann Strauss! The 
|. the popular songs of my youth to- 
uld be disdained by children; those 
41 in the night clubs of New York 
{a not inconsiderable experience. 
’t, I hoped, censorious; I had said 
i that I didn’t want to correct the 
—; no, my adaptability to change 
rer. I was like a clock that had 
ji at an hour never again to return, 
arked date on a calendar of the year 
jlast. Suddenly, without noticing it, 
isticity had departed, just as, after 
‘m of use, it left rubber. 

yat to parties where there wasn’t for- 
neing, and, for a while, sufficiently 
ithem; but I soon got tired—mid- 
jad the aspect of a purely hypothet- 
tiod, never reached. I wasn’t able 
ich myself to new people, to a fresh 
| It was all forced: I’d tell myself 
@ woman to whom I was talking for 
it time was utterly engaging; I would 
1—but with mechanics where there 
‘ce been fervor—in the suggestion of 
/igagements; and then, riding nome, 
vage would fade like a scene over- 
synight. My mind held the stamp of 
\earlier, faces, the inflections of dif- 
yoices. I fought against this, I denied 
it was useless. With the door of my 
jihut, in the cool relinquishment of 
A, with a book to be read or dropped, 
ith would envelop me—silence had 
2 more valuable to me than sound, 
dre grateful than any activity. 


5 Back to Old Times 


¢ was specially true after a dinner, 
surably young dinner, in my own 
(where there was no escape from the 
S of a successful occasion. The phon- 
telentlessly ground out a most mod- 
usic with, the rugs pushed aside, 
g keeping up and up its arbitrary 
is. The mere laughter seemed to me 
ble, shattering, in force; everyone 
‘was capable of simply inexhaustible 
ey hes, finally, they were gone— 
fixed habit—I’d put the house in 
lay the rugs, and gather the glasses 
Try them to the pantry. The serv- 
would have long gone into West 
r. I would empty the ash trays and 
‘t the dogs to where, on worn steamer 
hey slept in the kitchen. 
if too, went willingly now, for they 
ld, their wheaten muzzles were gray. 
t, the tranquillity of the Dower 
' Would surge back, stepping the 
| Whirling in my head as though my 
become a phonograph; the 
rs, in winter, would let in a bath 
+ and I’d listen a moment, sub- 
) and vainly, for the slow loud 
) of the clock that used to hang on 
wall. Even if it had still been 
pantry doors would have dead- 
sound; it belonged to an era 
Me pantry, when the noises of the 
were almost equally shared with 
€ room and beyond. 
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No matter who had been present, it was 
an enormous relief to have them gone, to 
be alone, silent. This had become true in 
the face of the fact that I liked the people 
who made up our life; in particular the 
men. I welcomed them very happily, and 
it wasn’t my fondness but my vitality 
which sometimes sank before they went. 
I had been, as a child, very much alone; 
and I suppose the mental habit which this 
bred was, the energy of youth departing, 
coming back. I had begun to regard a great 
many things in a way which even I recog- 
nized was old-fashioned, the fashion of the 
time of my malleability. A trait not dis- 
couraged by my increasing habit of looking 
into the past for the subjects of my novels. 

Yes, in her red wig Dorothy was tri- 
umphantly alive; she was a part, a note, of 
the music of today. There were phases of 
her life in which I definitely took no part. 
It was a disturbing recognition that had 
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perhaps, the noise would sink to a silence 
deepened by the soft flutter of snow all 
night against the panes. 

In the morning Dorothy, who had been 
on the sleeping porch, would tell me that 
her blankets were white, and ask me to feel 
how cold her nose was. Her cheeks would 
be brilliant with color and she’d want, 
then, to dance—all day and through the 
next night. It wasn’t unheard of for me to 
be annoyed by her mere exuberance. And 
for that, I began to think, for her activity 
of spirit, the red wig was a symbol. When 
she took it out of its box for a recurling at 
the hairdresser’s, when Martha starched 
the pantalets, I knew that her unspent 
youngness was in the ascendancy; I pre- 
pared to hear the phonograph as she got 
ready; and I went for the bottle of cham- 
pagne; it was so much better than the 


present gin, lighter and the talisman of a 
more amber mood. 


The Kitchen Shelf 


overtaken me in Mr. Miller’s barber’s 
chair—that the feeling of youth I had en- 
tertained was an illusion; but it had soon 
lost the disagreeableness of its significance. 
I was pervaded by the feeling that my 
present condition was better than the one 
it had followed. I was, for one thing, freer; 
but not yet, of course, free. I didn’t long 
for a complete escape from the flesh; I 
wanted my pleasures to be at once keen 
and moderate, and to close, when I was 
tired, with the neatness of a book. Old 
age, death, I saw, were not, after all, so 
insuperable. With the thinning of the flame 
there was a lessening of the oil; the lamp, 
normally, cooled gradually to its extine- 
tion. Death was only a moment, a breath, 
on the lowered wick. 

However, I didn’t, solitary in my room, 
dwell on that, but on the night which, 
flooding through the opened windows, made 
the room one with its own profound im- 
mensity. At times it was brilliant with 
stars, and again luminous with moonlight, 
or a gale would sweep across the north 
wall of the house. Dorothy hated wind, it 
made her uncontrollably wretched, but I 
liked to hear it beating against the solid 
field stone of the Dower House; and then, 


It occurred to me that, with no prepara- 
tory phrases, I had too abruptly effected 
the transition from the rebuilding of my 
house to its occupation; yet that was how 
it happened—suddenly we were sleeping 
there. But not regularly, upstairs: two 
informal beds had been brought in from 
the stable and stood in the lower front 
room, on the brown paper that still, every- 
where, protected the floor from workmen’s 
shoes. Hob and Marlow were outside under 
the little roof that covered a part of the 
terrace; and, for the first time switching 
off the new and elaborate system of light- 
ing, we didn’t at once fall asleep. We were 
tired but mentally aroused; and thestrange- 
ness of my surrounding—for the night— 
the sense of newness, the flat smell of plas- 
ter and the pungent smells of paint and 
varnish, kept my eyes turning toward the 
invisible bookcases, the latches and leather 
latchstrings of the doors, the candid blue 
of the ceiling. 

I had the sensation of having come to the 
end of an existence: for thirteen months I 
had been closely involved in a world of 
building and builders, of carpenters and 
masons and plumbers and plasterers; Mr. 
Farra had controlled the activities of my 
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days, with Mr. Okie not entirely unlike the 
moon above the tides; I was always in 
communication with one or the other or 
searching hastily for either of the two Mr. 
McCormicks. And now that was over— 
the Dower House was restored. I had a 
strong impulse to get up and, filling the 
room with light, corroborate what I suffi- 
ciently knew; it was amazing that, with a 
pressure of the finger, so much that was 
strange would leap into being—the fash- 
ioned apron at the top of the bookcases, the 
hearth carried through the passageway to 
the room beyond, the projecting beam 
ornamentally finished with a pin above the 
fireplace. 

But Dorothy, I thought, was asleep, and 
I stayed quietly, darkly, in bed. The dogs 
were restless; I could hear them stirring 
outside. On my left was the door to a 
twisting stair leading above; we had found 
the traces of it, hidden by a familiar clumsy 
stairway, when the walls were torn down; 
and up the narrow circular steps I went— 
in imagination. I gazed at the closets with 
narrow strap hinges which terminated in 
hearts. I lingered in a bathroom, on the 
immaculate painted floor, touching the 
porcelain handles of silver spigots, examin- 
ing the silk curtain of the shower bath, the 
light set in the ceiling, like a luminous white 
sunflower with sharp petals of tin. 

It was all mine, and it was finished; it 
was an actuality. In the next room there 
was a paneling cunningly made by single 
repeated vertical boards; Mr. Okie had 
discovered it somewhere and brought a 
copy to the Dower House; opposite it a 
Franklin stove with brass finials was set in 
the wall; and the flooring of spruce, where 
the protecting paper was torn, showed sage 
green. Or perhaps it was a tone brighter 
than sage, a truer green. Beyond again, 
across a narrow landing, was the room, with 
peaked and deep-embrasured windows, 
where I was to sleep. Wide closets with 
bars for hanging clothes, and closets of long 
drawers for shirts, racks for shoes! A pas- 
sage lined with spaces for linen led to 
Dorothy’s sleeping porch. j 


Stirring Memories 


I got up and, in a guarded voice, told the 
dogs to lie still. Be quiet! The night was 
thick with cloud; and again, in my vision- 
ary journey through the Dower House, I 
was on the upper porch. The pointed roof 
of the woodhouse was directly below me; 
I could just distinguish the gleam of its 
white painted wood. Charlie, when he was 
my gardener, had had no woodhouse; he 
had wheeled the logs up from the stable; 
and I wondered what he’d have thought of 
the changes in the place he regarded as his. 
Some he would have approved of, and 
others he would have condemned, I was 
certain of that. Charlie wouldn’t have 
been carried away by any of it; he owned 
an aristocratic superiority to being im- 
pressed by worldly things. He took them 
admirably—such facts as a gallon of gin— 
for granted. 

But the first, the musical, Clarence would 
have been loud in amazement and praise; 
yet here, now, impotent. We needed a very 
different sort of servant; even William was 
skeptical of his ability to attend to all the 
woodwork Ben Thorn was painting for him. 
One man can’t do it, he had informed me, 
in his excited tone. I adopted Dorothy’s 
successful attitude and pretended that he 
hadn’t spoken. I changed the subject and 
he left, shaking his head. 

Such an imaginary excursion was well 
enough, in its way, but I wanted to be 
asleep, to drive all the stirring memories 
of the past, the surprising quality of the 
present, out of my mind. If we changed 
the Dower House every year my writing 
must go on without a break, line after line; 
a web that must hold us all up, Dorothy 
and Martha and William and Masterson 
and Miss McLeary and me; six people and 
a house of the solidest stone in no more than 
a web of words. Yes, and two dogs and as 
many automobiles! Sometimes, awake in 
the dark, it seemed more than I could hu- 
manly manage; next week, I’d assure my- 
self, we would be thrown out on the hard 
ground of a public scorn. Everyone who 
knew us would covertly point out how I 
had always spent—or was it wasted?—my 
money. There were the oak frames of the 
doors with oak pins! They would have no 
trouble in finding material for their opinion. 
Or suppose what public I had did grow 
tired of me, what I thought was moving no 
longer move it. 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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o that every family may 
by modern banking 


A story that interests everyone who has financial progress 


HE long journey to financial .inde- 

pendence is-shortened. for every man 
and woman who will take advantage of 
the help modern banking offers. That is 
the opinion of every man and woman who 
has reached thts goal. 


It can be easily and definitely proved. 


So, if you are now planning, and work- 
ing toward security and freedom from 
money-necessity, this story will be inter- 
esting and helpful. It tells of two great 
business institutions, now joined to com- 
bine thew efforts in giving you greater 
safety and efficiency in handling and using 
money. 


One is the largest manufacturer of 
bank checks in the world 


Today, throughout America, thousands of 
banks supply their depositors with checks 
that are protected against check frauds. 


These checks were the idea upon which, 
in 18 years, one of the two companies now 
joined grew to be the largest manufac- 
turer of bank checks in the world. This 
company has been known as The Bankers 
Supply Company—now a division of The 
Todd Company. 
everywhere—Super-Safety Bank Checks. 
Their purpose is to safeguard your funds 
while checks are in circulation—after they 
have left your hands, before your bank 
receives them. 


The checks are known 


And this protection opened to tens of 
thousands the tremen- 
dous advantages of han- 
dling funds by check! 


25 years’ research 


During this time another 
great institution, estab- 


The famous Todd Protectograph 
—a size and model for every use 


seriously in mind. How two great companies have joined 
—for greater safety and efficiency in handling your money 


lished 25° years ago, studied and worked 
toward the same end: . greater protection 
for your funds, wider.use of checks in 
handling money. 


This was the Todd Protectograph Com- 
pany, inventors and*: manufacturers of 
the famous Todd ° Protectograph— the 
machine that unalterably. writes the 


paper. ae 
Research laboratories, headed by. .ex- 
perts on currency and securities, worked 
constantly to find new and better ways for 
your protection. 


How this interests you 


Today the Bankers Supply Company and 
the Todd Protectograph Company join 
forces in a new and larger organization, 
international in scope, to be known as 


The Todd Company. 


To you and to every family in America 
that means a doubling of effort, of research 
and experiment—all to the end that you 
may have still greater protection in han- 
dling money. 


Where two staffs of experts labored 
separately—in ‘your behalf—today they 
will benefit by aiding each other. And 
you will benefit by that. 


How and why: 


“What has all this to do with me?” you say. 

It does concern you, does bene- 
fit you—in the same way that you 
are benefited by the unseen work, 
in laboratories and shops, that 
puts electric lights in your home, 
that gives you the telephone, 
marvelous‘ radio sets, and every 
great utility in modern life. 

All this work and effort—to 
protect your money—makes : it 


Iaving money for the comforts 
and luxuries of life! 


a 
easier, more practical than ever before 


fered you today by the banks of 3 


locality. 


And modern banking aid is very a 


very definite. It offers you many S$ 
cuts to comfort, security, financial ill 
pendence. It makes financial progress : 
sible to millions who, unaided, might 1 
find the way! - 


peme 
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Continued from Page 149) 
ight easily be that any day my 
«would show itself to have become 
ad lifeless, like the cast-off brown 
». locust left clinging emptily to the 
it live trunk of a tree. Or I could 
Isick again, this time permanently. 
ssn’t a comfortable way to wear 
sthe low hours from midnight until 
ad some of it touched me the night 
‘turn to Dower House. Dorothy 
ily continued to sleep; and it was 
jorning before, waking sharply, any 
svere swept from my mind. We 
in, very cheerful: the Dower House 
ed; it was, practically, paid for; 
were extravagantly busy. I 


ya and William, strange men and 
men for cleaning, Dorothy herself, 
q the house with an activity to 
jas only a hindrance. As I walked 
ned before me and after; if I sat 
ty chair was in the wrong place 
jas moved; if I wanted to dress, 
}S a greater need to have the 
y of the room I selected washed. 
jre piles of linen, curtain rods, bas- 
fothes, on my bed. I was told to 
books on their shelves, and 
Ht was well advanced I found that 
J: paint wasn’t dry, my books were 
jaudged, with white. I explained 
fved the damage, to both Dorothy 
Thorn, but no one listened to me. 


ys cards to the new. The former at 
me a great rarity: though we had 
\y hundreds, and I remembered 
#left over in their blank envelopes 
iver, we found, after long search, 
f It recalled the stone coal bin and 
ong roof, the iron-barred window 
Wing rose at the back, the benches 
side of the main entrance leading, 
«ently, into the dining room. On 
je benches, but reduced to infini- 
| ze, I was seated. We had an ear- 
sre still, drawn in sepia with the 
i 

while ago, I remembered, before I 
thought of marriage, I had walked 
ough and narrow lane and seen 
‘on the left the gray and retiring 
piling. It had appeared, because 
‘rrounding tangle of bushes, the 
the difficulty of the way, to be 
apart from West Chester. Then 
in the country. It hadn’t spe- 
acted me—a small obviously old 
| of repair. I wasn’t interested in 
‘Chester County and—my writing 
‘most hopeless ebb—it never oc- 
| me that I’d have a place—that 
ist of all—for myself. I couldn’t 
how I’d ever manage a wife. And 
/my mind that even then, resting 
1e descending between its wildly 
E é I said that I should like to 


| te Unsuspected Future 


‘ly it was the peacefulness which 
| promised to soothe, me; peace, 
‘within, was infrequent then. Or, 
oable still, the magic of locality 
5 later to fall under so completely 
lown and touched me, caressed 
tshidden promise. It must have 
aty years ago; and if, walking 
ty-four years old—I was ignorant 
‘aquil beauty that, so much later, 
‘velop me; I equally escaped 
2 of the intervening time, the long 
like the return of the cloud, the 
hich had lain over my childhood, 
disappointments and impossibly 
10pe. 


could now see in detail that boy 
‘four; not live with him again or 
n, like the Dower House, to that 
»; along glance would be enough. 
then would have been very low— 
‘become plain that he’d never be 
and the graciousness of a love 
carried him, rapt from actuality, 
enties, had been abruptly with- 
lot a premonition that he would 
offered him its relief; he’d have 
to ridicule such a fantastic 
g down the Goshen Road, 
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he would have turned to the left and climbed 
the long hill into West Chester that was to 
grow so familiar to him—and there he was 
lost to memory. 

The Goshen Road, but it had become 
Goshen Avenue, was cleared of its bushes; 
on one side, where it dipped into High 
Street, was the smoothly sodded bank of 
my lawn, and on the other Mr. Marshall’s 
white-fenced meadows; High Street was 
paved in concrete from West Chester to 
Pottstown, and it was never silent, never 
empty of the passage of automobiles; be- 
yond, where there had been Indian corn, 
the cut slope of the golf course rose to meet 
the sky. Houses, as though they had been 
spilled out of the town, were streaming 
down hill; 
Dower House reflected in its plate-glass 
windows the sun-brightened west; the lot 


next to my ground bore a large sign, For | 


Sale; the marks, the march, of improve- 
ment! Set squarely, immovably, in the 
path of this the Dower House kept the isola- 
tion of a different day; I had written that it 
wouldn’t be physically submerged by any 
near future I could conceive of, but what 
struck me more sharply now was the aloof- 
ness of its spirit: it might have been created 
for my special need, exactly the phenome- 
non, the stopped sun, I had no belief in and 
wouldn’t write about. 


Tenants of Other Days 


The house, moved a few miles across the 
countryside, in which the first Howat 
Penny in America had had supper before he 
started on the coon hunt with Fanny Gil- 
kan! The house in which the last Howat 
Penny died. It was strange how much 
stronger its influence was than all the loud 
disrupting pressure of the present—that 
stillness which instantly banished the echoes 
of parties. And this, too, wasn’t a property 
of my stimulated imagination: people ap- 
preciably sensitive who came there for 
dinner were soon, after an hour, aware of it. 
Free from the clamoring of champagne, the 
rasp of the phonograph, the quiet flowed 
over them. It was the white walls, they 
said, the fires in the deep blackened hearths; 
but they fell short of the truth. Sleep there 
was more refreshing than in other places, 
and the whiteness of the walls, the depths 
of fireplaces, were blotted out then. 

Yet, certainly, this didn’t always happen; 
others came to whom the house was, sim- 
ply, a house, comfortable enough and ade- 
quately—with that furnace in the cellar— 


heated. They ate and drank and danced 


with never a suspicion of what lurked, re- 


mained, about them. I hope they didn’t | 


know what I thought of them or said when 
they had gone. I held the Dower House, 


just as I regarded my writing, very highly— | 


because of what it had saved me from, what 
it had given me. It might mean nothing to 
others, but to me it was nearly everything. 
When people told me they didn’t like what 
I wrote I always had an impulse to answer, 
“Yes, but you should have seen what I 
was .. . at twenty-four.’’ However, that 
would have had no bearing, no validity, 
with them; the good that even my worst 
writing had done was primarily for myself. 


It was, again, the fourteenth of Decem- 


ber; Dorothy’s holiday preparations were 


already well advanced, I had an idea the | 


turkeys were ordered, and Miss McLeary 
was telephoning to find why the Christmas 
cards hadn’t arrived. I was reaching, I 
would reach in a very few minutes, the end 
of a part of the book under my hand; and 
then, uncomfortably late, I’d be drawn into 
city streets and stores massed with the cel- 


a detached row back of the | 
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drawer 


sections 
instead 


S/Vfek concerns have avoided moving to bigger 


quarters, or enlarging costly vault space, simply 
by installing Baker-Vawter space-saver filing cabinets. 


Five drawers instead of four is the answer; an extra 
drawer—5,000 more letters—in each section. Yet it is 
only 5” higher than the usual 4 drawer file. 


Is your office or vault now —or will it ever be—crowded 
for filing space? Then begin with SpaceSavers now. 


Of course five drawers cost more than four, but you 
will save enough in floor space at average rentals, to pay 
for the entire cost of Baker-Vawter files in a few years. 


We'd be glad to tell you why this is so. 


We have carried this revolutionary principle into 
every file we build—and there are 15 different sizes. 
Legal, ledger, document; 3x5, 4x6 and 5x8 cards: collat- 
eral; standard and large checks; deposit tickets and 
policy records—all can be filed in Space-Savers with a 


ebrants of—of—could it have been that | 


birth in the poverty of a stable? : 
After some days of rain it was cold again, 


but there was no promise of an appropriate | 
snow; snow at Christmas seemed to have 


become another property of the past. New 


sleds were hurled against meager reaches of | 


ice on pavements or in the gutters. The 
day of the fireflies, the long coasters with 
double runners and a wheel for steering, 
was over. Once High Street, a score of 
times through the winter, had been thick 
with them, slipping with a gathering ve- 
locity and long cheers down the hill and 
coming up with scarlet-cheeked youth on 
the ropes. Even with snow the automo- 
biles made that dangerous now. There had 
been none when Lewis Jones, who was 
colored and skillful, guided Horace Butler’s 
firefly, with its singing young load, on the 
swift far run into prosaic years. 

~ Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 


big saving of floor space. 


Let us send you information and prices. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 


BAKER-VAWTER 
Com - 2 ERC 


Loose Leaf Binders 


Printed Record Forms 
and Systems 


Filing Cabinets 
Unitfiles 
Storage Units 


Attach to your 
letterhead and mail 


General Offices 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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Right from the 
Cost Sheets 


EFORE recent additions to our manufac- 
turing facilities, we occasionally had to 
buy fittings and hangers from outside sources. 
Each time we found labor costs increased, and 
we always traced it to “Defective Material,” 
as shown on cost sheets kept by our installation 
foremen. “Defective Material” is part of your 
labor costs which can be reduced now that 
you can buy these hangers and superior cast- 
iron fittings—on the market—the only ones 
used by the firm that makes them. 


END today for our free 78-page hanger cata- 
logue. If your jobber doesn’t stock Grinnell 


Hangers, ask us for the name of | 


the nearest distributor. Ad- 
dress Grinnell Company, Inc., 
302 W. Exchange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


dozen 


and see why 

weve used 
|| a dozen 
y million 


ee 


Adjus table 
PIPE HANGERS 


Improve Your Steering Wheel= 


Enhance its appearance. Make f 
driving safer. Hands, gloves, 
won’t slip. All rubber. Gives 
cushion-like grip. Warmer in 
winter. Cooler in summer. Fits 

any car. State make. At your 
dealer’s, or direct. 


Black: 
$1.50 
Tan: 
$1.75 
Each 
Postpaid 


y 
Wedford 
Rid-Ged Grip 


A 


NIAGARA. 


MPROVE your home with beautiful 
Niagara Wall-papers. Highest quality at 
reasonable price. Sold by good decorators 
everywhere, 


Style Book 


Send 10 cents for book of 
decorators’ secrets and 
samples of latest styles. 
Gives history of each pat- 
tern. 


Niagara Wall Paper 
Company 


13 Walnut Avenue 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Wale TENTED SOUL 


“You're a lucky guy,” Petie interrupted. 
“T guess you’ve a right to be contented. 
When did this happen, you fat rascal?” 

“We were engaged before I left Dan- 
bury,” said Ackerman. ‘‘Sometimes I 
think I’d like to go back now and get mar- 
ried, but Evelyn’s satisfied to let things run 
along the way they are until we’re sure we 
can afford a home in easy commuting dis- 
tance of New York; and if she’s satisfied I 
certainly ought to be, and am—more than 
satisfied.” 

“T’ll say you ought to be,” observed Petie, 
and in that moment he felt that Ben Acker- 
man was hopeless. ‘‘I’ll never say another 
word calculated to disgruntle you.” And 
he never did. 

“What I can’t understand is how she 
came to accept me,” said Ackerman. “I 
feel such an unworthy worm when I think 
of what she is and who she might have if 
she chose. The school principal where she 
teaches admires her tremendously, and 
there’s another man who owns a hat fac- 
tory and is quite wealthy who would pro- 
pose to her in a moment if he had any 
encouragement, so her mother told me. And 
yet she takes a dub like me!” 

“You probably have a lot in common,” 
Petie suggested. ‘‘I judge she’s like you, 
easy to please.” 

That went over the top. 

“Kid on, kid on,’’ said the fond lover, 
chuckling fatuously. ‘‘There’s more truth 
than poetry in that, though. I guess, as 
you say, I’m just plain lucky.” 

“By the way, what did you think of 
those prunes at dinner?”’ Petie inquired. 

“Why, they were all right, I thought,” 
Ackerman answered wonderingly. ‘‘What 
about them?” 

“Nothing,” Petie said, yawning cavern- 
ously. ‘Well, I’m going to hit the door 
knobs, feller. Pleasant dreams! But you’d 
scorn to have any other kind.” 


Petie moved on a Saturday afternoon, 
when he would have plenty of time to 
pack. He was positive that he had told 
Mrs. Motherwell that in so many words, 
and when that decayed gentlewoman 
knocked loudly and sharply at his door at 
two o’clock and wanted to know when he 
was going to get out of there, he reminded 
her of the circumstance. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Barstow,” said 
the landlady in her most landladylike man- 
ner. ‘‘You—told—me—that you would be 
out of the house by Saturday afternoon, 
and I’ll thank you not to contradict me. 
That was what you said—‘out of the house 
by Saturday afternoon,’ and being accus- 
tomed to dealing with gentlemen who kept 
their words, I counted on you doing what 
you agreed to do, Mr. Barstow.” 

““My dear lady ” Petie began. 

“I’m not your dear lady, if you please,” 
she corrected. 

“True,’’? Petie murmured. ‘Well, lis- 
ten a moment, please, Mrs. Motherwell. I 
didn’t know that ? 

“Tt is now getting along for three o’clock, 
and at any moment ay 

At that very moment there came a mel- 
low long-distance call from the colored maid 
on the floor below: 

“‘Mis’ Mothahwell!”’ 

The landlady turned from the threshold 
of the door and, leaning over the banisters, 
screamed back, ‘“‘What’s wanted now?” 

“Youis. Lady with huh trunk heah.” 

“My soul!” ejaculated Mrs. Mother- 
well. Regaining her presence of mind, she 
turned venomously on Petie. “I told you 
so! Here’s the lady I rented your room to, 
and you still here and the room not made 


| aed 


“T’m awfully sorry,’’ Petie apologized. 
“Tf I had known ” He followed her to 
the stairs and had a glimpse of the new 
boarder standing in the hall. ‘I'll be 
through in about ten minutes, Mrs. Moth- 
erwell,”’ he called to that lady’s descending 
back. Then he returned to his room and 
began to jam his remaining effects into his 
trunk. Within the ten minutes he had 
forced the lid down, locked it and buckled 
the straps of his two suitcases. Then he 
went downstairs in search of Mrs. Mother- 
well and poked his head into the parlor. 

He was not at all sorry to find that Mrs. 
Motherwell was not in theroom. As he had 
hoped, the new boarder was, and she had 
taken off her hat and disclosed a perma- 
nent wave in her bobbed hair that no 
beauty-shop contraption had ever put there. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


It was hair to make a man hold his breath, 
too—a dark chestnut, clean and glossy as 
that fruit is when newly shucked from its 
prickly envelope; and her eyes matched it 
in color, but with a glint instead of a gloss, 
and nicely fringed in a darker hue. God 
had been very good to the young woman in 
the matter of eyes, as in other respects; and 
it is a reasonable theory that the devil had 
something to do with the glint in them. 

It’s odd how, merely looking at a person 
from a distance, with her face practically 
concealed by a low-set cloche, and standing 
in a gloomy hall, at that, a man may get a 
hunch that a closer inspection of her would 
be well worth time and pains. Petie had 
felt that hunch strongly. He now saw that 
with the hair and eyes that she had, the rest 
of her features might have been quite ordi- 
nary and she would still have got by un- 
challenged. But the rest of her features 
were not ordinary, exactly. I don’t say that 
they were in the strictest mold of classic 
beauty; her nose might have been a few 
hairbreadths longer and her mouth a trifle 
smaller and hurt nothing; but, all in all, 
Petie’s hunch amply justified itself. 

The smile that ought to have been worth 
a million dollars illumined the young man’s 
ingenuous countenance as he advanced and 
bowed. How in thunder did she manage to 
keep that Puritan collar and those wristlets 
so dazzlingly white for half a day in New 
York? And that spiffy little suit of snuff 
brown! Simple to severity, but class. Class, 
but not the expensive kind. Pitiably igno- 
rant as most of us men are, especially when 
we run against the simple stuff in women’s 
duds, there are a few of us who have an eye 
for the difference, and a working knowl- 
edge, picked up heaven knows how, of the 
little matter of cost. 

Petie was one of these, and when he told 
himself, “‘ Class, but not the expensive kind” 
he was right. 

“T think I owe you an apology,” Petie 
said. 

The smile must have been improperly 
worked. At least it elicited no responsive 
upcurving of lips that—glory be!—had no 
repelling smearing of cosmetic carmine. 
Clearly this girl was advanced beyond the 
Piegan squaw’s idea of personal decoration. 
No, she didn’t smile back. She raised her 
eyebrows a fraction of an inch and said, 
ee Yesr. 

“‘T believe I’ve been making you wait for 
your room,”’ Petie explained. “The fact is 
that I—I didn’t know that you were com- 
ing, you see.” 

““Tt doesn’t matter in the least,”’ said the 
girl discouragingly. 

“Tf I had, I’d have thrown my things 
out of the window sooner than have kept 
you waiting,” Petie assured her. 

“That would have been very unneces- 
sary,’ she replied, without looking at him, 
and she took Mrs. Motherwell’s copy of 
Bards of Dixie from the center table and 
opened it. 

“‘ And if I can make amends by carrying 
your trunk upstairs—or anything—I’ll be 
delighted.” 

Fair enough, wasn’t it? But before the 
young woman could accept or reject the 
offer, Mrs. Motherwell entered the room. 
She grinned amiably at the new arrival, 
and then, with a sudden sharp frost on her 
face, turned on Petie. 

““Oh, here you are!” she said, with the 
peculiarly offensive emphasis that she had 
a habit of on occasions. 

‘Here I am,”’ answered Petie cheerfully. 
“T was looking for you.” 

“Oh, were you?” She confronted him 
rigidly, her left hand clasping her right 
wrist at her waistline. ‘‘I was looking for 
you, Mr. Barstow. I wished to tell you 
that I cannot allow your baggage to be 
taken from the house until you have settled 
your account.” 

Petie actually gasped, as well he might, 
and reddened to the ears. The sanguine 
hue deepened as he observed that the new 
boarder was smiling at last—with amuse- 
ment. 

“Why—why ”’ he stammered. 

The enemy followed up her surprise 
attack. 

“T’m sorry,’’ she said malignantly, “‘but 
I will not be imposed on.” This was the 
young man who had erstwhile entertained 
her paying guests with his witty remarks— 
nothing that you could take notice of— 
concerning the wholesome, well-cooked 
food that she served; who said ‘‘May I 


March 


trouble you to pass the marge—J he 
don, butter?”” Who, on one oceasio 
her to the humiliating necessity of ap 
corrosive sublimate in three of the roe 
one time, so that there was no use , 
“You must have brought ’em with 
who was never satisfied and per 
cited rebellion and discontent. Ha 
was Mrs. Motherwell’s great momen 
“Who ’s trying to impose on you? 
do you mean?” roared Petie. “Dj 
offer to pay you last night, and didy 
say you couldn’t make change and it 
do as well today? Did I, or did Ino 
demanded. ‘‘I tell you I was lookj 
you just now.” . 
He had never before roared at a yj 
that he could recollect, but this we 
too much. 
The poor fish! Where would th 
him? It was child’s play for Mrs. M 
well to smile disdainfully and dir 
informing glance at the girl. j 
“Tt is not at all necessary to sh 
me,”’ she said. ‘‘I know what I kn 
Who could deny that? Not Petic 
furious, was fumbling for his bill } 
the wrong pocket. She knew wh 
knew. by 
Everything derogatory was imp 
that incontrovertible statement, ] 
found his money, the young man s 
bill after bill on the table to tie a 
due, and a little more, as in his agita 
mistook a five-dollar bill for a one. 
with what poor assumption of digi 
could manage, he left the room, an 
minutes later a taxi bore him and h 
gage from that unspeakable dump f 
He was sore—raw and bleeding— 
wrath was not altogether directed , 
Mrs. Motherwell. He had himself { 
What had been the matter wit 
What had become of his sang-fro 
savoir-faire, his repartee and all the 
those French things signifying a 
front and a quick comeback? WI 
dickens was it that made him blu 
stammer and yield his _hithert 
tethered goat to that old hellion’s 
phant possession? Was it the 
the new boarder, whose final sie 
still tinkled in his still crimson ears: 
some deliberation, he honestly coi 
that the new boarder did have sor 
to do with it. + 
Cogitating further, he admitte 
all his previous experience he hai 
met any female girl who had so ir) 
him. Lookers a-plenty he had encov 
and, by the way, they usually smile, 
ever he smiled, and the few excep) 
this rule he had easily thawed. Wi 
it? Might have been, and then : 
might have been something else. | 
if he had been given a little more 
might have thawed this little icicle. 
luck that she had to be coming ju) 
was going! A 
Later in the evening he began tet 
absurdity of the thing and recové 
sense of humor sufficiently to be 
laugh. But imagine a peach like) 
Motherwell’s, where the ladies, en! 
all seemed either scraggy and coll: 
or unduly—‘“‘plump” was @ “f 
word for it! Imagine the flutte 
festive board when the new board 
her first appearance thereat! Imaf! 
Walsh and Bennington and Clay! 
the rest of the fossiliferous bunch t! 
over themselves and stepping di 


other to win a kind word or a gia 
the younger. set-—Hawood, Pat} 
Wolcot—oh, boy! It would have 
worth while to stay on there . 
what happened, irrespective 
sonal interest that a man mig 
“Well, that’s that,” he said, 
his last garment in the clo 
room, closed the drawers 
Rapids highboy on his shirts ¢ 
the lid of his empty trun 
around the room with alm 
approval. It had a mantel 
tiled fireplace with a gas log; 
noble easy-chair that was abs 
although new, or nearly new 
were by no means too bad; the 
silk-shaded lamp on a bedside ta’ 
rugs were near-Daghestan and 
place in one of them. He readjl 
photographs on the mantelpiece é 
lit his pipe and subsided lux 
the easy-chair. ’ 
(Continued on Page 19 
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3 your brush hitting on all 32? 


This one reaches every tooth every time you brush 


EP a// your teeth clean and you will keep a// 
four teeth. There isn’t a part of a tooth this 
can’t reach. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada and 
all over the world in three sizes. Prices in the 
United States are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
Also made in three different bristle textures—hard, 
medium and soft. Always sold in the yellow box 
that protects from dust and handling. 


{ias a curved surface that fits the shape of your 
Tt has saw-tooth bristle-tufts that reach in be- 
« teeth. It has a large end tuft that helps clean 
Icks of front teeth and the backs of hard-to-get- 
ylars. ‘This brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


* * 4& 
i you know what makes your teeth decay? It is 

¢. Germsarealwaysinyourmouth. They col- 
}yon your teeth. ‘They create lactic acid. This 
Lys the enamel. The important thing is to keep 

} off your teeth—to remove the clinging mucin, 

| holds the germs fast against them. That re- 
- a brush scientifically designed with a saw-tooth 
figment of bristles. It requires a brush with a large 
es that can reach the backs of back teeth. There 

1a brush—the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


The interesting diagrams at the left were es- 
pecially prepared to show you the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush at work. Any brush will 
clean a flat surface—but your teeth are not 
flat. Every tooth has five sides. The saw-tooth, 
cone-shaped bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
clean between the teeth. The large end tuft 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches and cleans the 
backs of the back teeth. 


REE tooth. brushes for life to the 
reader who helps us with a new 
headline for this advertisement. The 
present headline is “Is your brush hit- 
ting on all 32?” After reading the text 
can you supply a ew headline? We 
offer to the writer of the best one 
submitted four free Pro-phy-lac-tics 
every year for life. In case of a tie, 
the same prize will be given to each. 
Your chance is as good as anyone’s. 
Mail the coupon or write a letter. 
The winning headline will be selected 
by the George Batten Company, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. This offer ex- 
pires April 18, 1925. 


you brush your gums when you brush your teeth? 
Whould. See how the center row of bristles on 
| Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush is sunk below the level of 
7o outer rows. That is to give your gums the OU can see that the mouth of this 
1:t and mild massage they need. Brush your gums. woman is not as wide as her jaws. The 
ra tooth brush has to curve around the jaw or 
will soon take ona hard and firm appearance, it won't reach the back teeth. Look at the 
i light, coral pink color which shows that they photograph of the man below. There is no 


. reason why this man should not smile often. 
ealthy. Healthy gums mean healthier teeth. He has sound teeth. By using a brush that 


se designed the Pro-phy-lac-tic to keep gums reaches every tooth he keeps all his teeth 
ly. clean and keeps all his teeth. Notice dia- 
gramstotheupperright. Seehow the curved 
| you know it is easy to get teeth clean and handle and curved bristle-surface help. 


ful? If you think it isn’t, brush 
pr twice with a Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
jorush makes the task a simple 
The curved handle, the saw- 
bristle-tufts, the large end tuft 
le tapered and beveled head 
me to make brushing amaz- 
easy. Your teeth are clean in 
me. You keep your temper 
ju save your energy. 


to one lucky 
reader of this ad- 
vertisement — free 
tooth brushes for 
the rest of his or 


her life. 


} 


nand women are better-look- 
dday. Smiles are brighter; 
zlisten. These whiter, prettier 
you see everywhere. They 
eth that are really clean. They 
1ocoating. The tell-tale marks 
caying food, of germs, are 
ig. These teeth owe 
beauty to a brush, the 
ohy-lac-tic Tooth 
+ Millions use it regu- 
to give their teeth a 
' whiteness. 


i; oa SS - 
= GUARANTEE 
“ELC - ppo-pry-tace1ic BRUSH © + 8% 


y NEVER DECAYS 


ur Pro-phy-lac-tic 
you time because it is 
tifically designed to 
‘ou time. 


Wp gee i ae! = — 2S ee eee 
ea OLY 


Pro-puy-Lac-Tic Brusu Co., Florence, Mass. Dept. I—El 


Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new headline for the advertisement 
from which this coupon was clipped: 


PRO-OHYAACTIC BRUSH 
S.A. 


2 
MADE IN US “> 
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“The new multiple movement 


Repeat 
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RERUN COOP Er OOK 


Bates 


eAutomatic 


NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


It would probably take this whole issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post to describe the dif- 
ferent uses that Bates Numbering Machines 
are actually being put to. Lawyers use them 
for numbering accounts, cases, statements, 
properties, etc. 
their prescriptions with Bates Machines—there 
can be no inaccuracy. Banks use them for pass 


Up-to-date druggists. number 


books, deposit slips, check books and customers’ lists. 


Wherever there is an office, a store or a factory, there is time 
and money saving work for one or more Bates Numbering Machines. 


And now we have perfected this new Multiple Movement Bates 


Numbering Machine. 


It numbers consecutively (1, 2, 3, 4, etc.), 
duplicate (1,132,223, 334; 4; etc.), triplicate (1,1, 1.252) 230553" 
etc.), and repeat (1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, as often as you wish). The price of 


this new Bates is $16. up. Other Bates Numbering Machines $13. up. 


The time that a Bates Numbering Machine saves and the accu- 


racy it insures pay for the machine over and over again—look into 


it for your business. 


Bates 


Telephone & 
io Indexes 


This indispensable time saver has 
taken the public by storm. By a twist 
of the knob you can find any one of 
720 names and numbers in two sec- 
Bates Telephone Indexes $2.50 


onds. 
up. 


The Bates Radio Index is a directory 
of all stations, and lists cities, stations, wave lengths, with ample 
spaces for dial readings. It is a log as well as a directory that will 
give you any station in two seconds. You can buy Bates Radio 
Indexes from your stationer, department store or radio dealer. 


Price $3.00 East of the Rockies. 


Bates Ajax 
eAutomatic Eyeleter 


You simply put the eyelets into the 
hopper and this eyeleter punches the 
hole, feeds and inserts the eyelet in one 
automatic movement. This wonderful 
eyeleter was first made for lawyers, ac- 
countants and general office work; its 
uses have rapidly expanded to industry 
for eyeleting tags, fastening pay enve- 
lopes, eyeleting cloth samples and a 
thousand and one other things. Price 


$7.50 East of the 
Rockies. 

The best station- 
ers and rubber 
stamp dealers 
everywhere sell Bates Numbering Ma. 
chines and the other Bates appliances 
and will gladly show them to you. We 
will send you descriptive folders of any 
or all of these appliances on request. 


THE BATES MANUFACTURING CO., Est. 1891 


Orange, N. J. 
New York Office, 50 Church Street 


To the hundreds of thousands of users of Bates Numbering Machines the world over: 
For permanent clear impressions be sure to get genuine Bates Ink. It does not clog the 
machine, but acts as a lubricant. 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

“‘T’m on my way,” hesaid; ‘‘on my way.” 
And when at last he knocked the ashes from 
his pipe he again spoke aloud. ‘“‘I’ll have 
to get news of her from Ben Ackerman,” he 
said. 

But it was long before he had any oppor- 
tunity for a chat with Ackerman. The de- 
partment of which he was now practically 
the head was on another floor of the big 
building that the big company occupied. 
Then Petie was out to make a record and 
became a very busy person, with his busi- 
ness very much on his mind. Once in a 
while Ben and he got into the same elevator 
and exchanged cordial greetings, and once 
or twice Petie urged his old companion to 
visit him in his new quarters; but Acker- 
man didn’t show up, and, for reasons, Petie 
couldn’t very well go to see him. You know 
how it goes. The current of affairs gets you 
and sweeps you along with a man for away, 
and then forks and carries you one way and 
him another, out of sight and hearing, and 
presently out of recollection. And then 
time well occupied dimmed the image of the 
new boarder in Petie’s mind. It receded, 
In a way, and only came forward by way 
of comparison when the boy was thrown 
into female society, which wasn’t often in 
those busy months of the new job. So the 
autumn passed quickly and the air began 
to get quite a wintry snap, and that brought 
about a rather remarkable thing. Petie 
saw the girl getting into a Fifth Avenue bus 
going northward. 

That is to say, he saw a winter coat with 
an upturned collar getting in—no more 
than the back of it, and just a wisp or lock 
of chestnut hair. In the instant that it 
took this coat to disappear, Petie expe- 
rienced a jumping sort of sensation in his 
chest and throat that was entirely new to 
him. A queer thing! But it didn’t prevent 
him from sprinting after the bus, which he 
might have overtaken in spite of its start 
but for a collision with a fool who was 
walking one way and looking the other. 
The best that Petie could then do was to 
swing on the bus next following and climb 
to the top, where from the front seat he 
could keep his quarry in sight. 

Then, after ten minutes’ watching in the 
bleak wind, his conveyance swung west on 
Fifty-seventh and the other went merrily 
on northward. 

Personally, I think that Petie was mis- 
taken. By long, long odds it wasn’t the 
girl at all; but he insists that it was. I 
think he was in big luck that he was side- 
tracked, too, for he had quite an important 
business engagement and no time to lose 
chasing girls in busses. He had forgotten 
that, I surmise. But be it as it may, the 
memory of that bad ten minutes in Mother- 
well’s parlor was galvanized into life, and 
the young woman’s image became as dis- 
tinct in Petie’s mind as it would have been 
had he caught the bus in the first place and 
occupied a seat that faced hers. In time 
that image faded again, but the incident 
strongly indicated that it took little to 
revive it. You understand, Petie had never 
seen the girl in a winter coat. 

And in the meantime another curious 
thing happened. Petie met Ben Ackerman 
coming out of Kraus’ office one day—and 
didn’t recognize him. Only when Acker- 
man spoke did Petie realize that it was 
indeed he. Had to look twice at the well- 
dressed stranger with the knife-edge crease 
in his trousers. 

“Why, hel-lo!”’ cried Petie. “You don’t 
mean to say that this is you and none 
other!” 

“All that’s left of me,” replied Ackerman, 
smiling. ‘‘I feel considerably shrunken 
since I went in to see the chief. I think 
I’ve lost weight.” 

Petie took his arm and turned him about, 
gravely inspecting him. 

‘“Where was the fire?”’ he asked at last. 

Ackerman laughed., 

“Oh, the suit? Why, I’ve had that over 
three weeks. I don’t like it so well as I did 
at first. I guess I’d better have paid a few 
dollars more and had a good tailor. This 
is a ready-made.”’ 

“Doesn’t look it,”’ said Petie. ‘Fits you 
like the devil, which is the very latest 
style.” 

“But look at the hang of the coat! It 
makes me sick!” 

“Quite all right. But what’s become of 
the Danbury creation? As I recollect, and 
judging from its past record of long and 
faithful service, it had at least two more 
years to go. Some accident happen to it?”’ 

“You're a great kidder, ain’t you?” said 
Ackerman uncomfortably. ‘‘ Well, how are 


_and would be tickled to pieces to set 


you coming along? I was talking tog 
In your department the other day—J y 
mention his name—and he told me 
seemed to be making good; but —— 

What the ‘“‘but” was Petie didn’t } 
for Kraus came out of his lair with his, 
coat and hat on, and seeing the two y 
men, stopped. 

“‘Coming to see me, Barstow?” hee 
softly. | 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Petie promptly 
Ackerman passed on. , 

“Flattered, I’m sure. I’ve been wa 
for you for the last five minutes. Cor 
and we’ll thrash that Philadelphia m 
out.” 

Petie followed him back into his ; 
and they proceeded to thrash. Peti 
his way of it, as he generally did. He 
departing when the main squeeze ¢ 
him back. 

“Do you know that man Ackermar 
were talking to?’”’ he asked. 

“Tntimately, sir,” replied Petie, wit 
hesitation. ‘We boarded at the same : 
until a few months ago, but I haven’t 
much of him lately.” j 

“What kind of a man is he?” 

Kraus turned his large, soulful eyes. 
fully on his underling. 

“Finest kind,” replied Petie war 
“Salt of the earth! One in a thousa 

“Yes, yes,” said Kraus wearily, 
doubt. I have no doubt of that at all. 
has he the qualities that would expan¢ 
higher position? In other words, is he 
bitious and progressive, in your opir 
You might be hiring him and firing y 
self—within the next twenty years, 
sibly, so I’d like you to think. Nowy 
you promote him to Dwyer’s place? 
know that Dwyer is leaving us, I sup 

“T heard so,” Petie replied absenth 

He was thinking hard. Kraus, wit 
wistful eyes fixed upon him and his w 
taker’s mug drawn down. Petie ha| 
idea that he was being tested again. }¥ 
was always feeling a man out. Wh! 
this? It was a matter of business, of ; 
ment, in which friendship or old aequ 
ance was not supposed to figure. 
about it? Then happily came the rec 
tion of Ackerman’s new suit, his dissat 
tion with the really decent cut of it| 
Ben’s general air of smartness. | 

“As to that,” Petie said coolly an| 
dicially, “‘I’d promote him. I have r 
to believe that he’s expanding now, 
progressing. I’d give him a try-out! 
keep an eye on him.” i 

“Thank you,” said Kraus. “I 
turned down his application. Peaseley' 
Dwyer’s desk. But I’ll keep your re) 
mendation in mind,’ he added. ‘We’ 
how he stands the gaff.” | 

A week or two after this, Acke) 
phoned up to Petie and asked for hi 
dress, which he had forgotten. Was ? 
likely to be home that evening? Petie/ 


old boy. Fine! | 

So Ackerman came. He was greatl| 
pressed by the splendors of Petie’s a“ 

“This,” said he, looking round the 1) 
“ig about what I ought to have. a 
I’m going to have, too, by George!” | 

“Take the big chair,” Petie invited) 
pitably, drawing the not-so-easy one t 
gas log for himself. ‘‘We’ll light uy 
good old moss-covered hickory,” het 
tinued, striking a match and suitinjl 
action to the word. “There, that’s 
cheerfuler. This is like old times. 
haven’t you been up before, feller?” | 

“Well, I’ve been pretty busy, to tel/ 
the truth,” replied Ackerman. “TI iN 
did go out much evenings, you’ll remet) 
No, I disagree. Not at all like old ti 
A big difference between this placet 
that rotten old hole where we used ts 
You were right to clear out when you 
It’s getting rottener and rottener ( 
day. I’m going to get out myself.” 

“You don’t look quite so fat and 
as of yore,” Petie admitted, looking a’ 
with particular attention. I 

It was true. Ackerman’s cheek Jf 
showed; his nose seemed somehow lig 
and sharper, Petie thought; and hadi! 
mouth always set in that grim, | 
Petie thought not. Come to notice el@ 
Ackerman was beginning to show his | 
necticut Yankee ancestry in his face. / 
tainly a few months had brought abit 
wonderful change in him. f 

“T say I’m going to get out,” Ackel 
resumed, ‘‘but I’m not sure that I'll b¢ 
to afford to. If we were working ? 


lontinued from Page 156) 

) department, at least—the less 
LF ot you. I’ve been working my 
¥ off lately; done good work, too, 
iy it; but ‘where does it get me? 
1 Oh, I know you got a boost; but 
svait and see! They’re making you 
@than they gave you, aren’t they?”’ 
+’ answered Petie, ‘‘and I’m will- 
yshould as long as they can. Some 
ine days I’ll be showing up at ten 
ad playing eighteen holes in the 


i it; but I’ll still bé more than 
| Listen, feller, as long as you’re in 
7 you'll always be getting less than 
ving. It’s one of these Mede and 
jwws. Listen some more! You take 
yrk they can pile on you and holler 
-hogit. Forget what they’re pay- 
wand play you’re drawing down a 
| llars and figure to give more than 
-eived. And do not forget, ever, 
fus’ old-dog-Tray optics take in 
¢vhat’s going on in the little shop. 
get that, feller.” «© 

said Ackerman bitterly, ‘‘and 
lent to him a week or so ago and 
| Dwyer’s job, he gave it to me with 
sig, did he not? Hedid not! And 
ore, he jumped Peaseley right over 
intoit. Pete, I’m twice as good as 
¢ I tell you I’m good. I know it, 
Bknow it; but they think I’m easy 

’ 


i| 


hat out!’’ Petie snapped. ‘‘ Kraus 
‘has a pretty good reason for what 
? but he’s not telling everybody 
{. That tip I just gave you is right 
} feed box. I’m like a lady I once 
evith—I know what I know. You 
uly what. I’ve told you and you 
”? 


| sorry. 

at really straight, Petie?’’ asked 
qa eagerly, and brightening per- 
“Has Kraus ever hinted any- 
tiyou about me?” 

ling nothing more than I’ve told 
| Petie. ‘‘And I don’t want to 
) any more. I want to know what 
seen doing with yourself these 
yons. How are all the bunch at 
‘ell’s?”’ 

it the same as when you left ’em.”’ 
new victims?” 

here’s a bank clerk; works at the 
National. Seems to be a nice 
ow, but I’m not much acquainted 
. I don’t think he intends to stay. 
x’s gone. They say she married 
| guess that’s all ——— No, there’s 
He left. Had a row with Mother- 
| quit. You remember Wolcot— 
lalking about movies and movie 


ther departures or arrivals, eh?” 
)d to let the question seem a care- 
(ae 

ae see—yes, a stenographer. She 
newhere downtown.” 

f; kind of looking girl?” 

‘girl, exactly. She must be on the 
de of forty. Yes, sir, you did 
vell to leave. That little electric 
“ve got by the bed must be great. 
/M snap it on or snap it off any time 


\ 


ight without getting up, and 
# 


Nae said Petie, who had been 
H closely. ‘‘What’s the matter 
', Ben? You’ve got something on 
‘d. You're stalling, boy. Just tell 
‘hing-—who got my room the day 
way? ” 

nan laughed noisily. 

tfool you, can I? You saw her, 
yu? She told me she saw you.” 
atly remember seeing some skirt 
vty in the parlor as I was leaving, 
herwell was taking my attention 
4’ Petie answered. ‘But who is 


as well tell you, Holmes,” said 
_“She’s Miss Mary Scott and 
ustrator. You’re fond of pic- 
you? She does quite a little 
| work—potboilers—but she’s a 
_ You just ought to see some of 
she’s done. Absolutely wonder- 
Show you some of them sometime. 


€ you’re so darned _ inter- 
e asked with a feeling of pallor. 
happens that she’s engaged to 
ed Ackerman, with something of 

Congratulations are in order, 


and getting paid quite a little 
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old top. I’ll say they are! If you knew 
what she has done for me already —— Say, 
you ought to see her, Pete! You couldn’t 
have seen her very well that day. If you 
had you’d remember her.” 

“Ye-ah?” said Petie, inspecting his 
finger nails. ‘“‘I—yes, I suppose I would.” 


Petie always played a good game of 
poker; in fact he was considerably addicted 
toitat onetime. I don’t think that anyone 
would have the least idea of the way he felt 
when Ackerman showed that royal flush, 
but he was absolutely shocked. Pained 
and shocked—by Ackerman’s fickleness, of 
course. It is always a hard blow to a man 
to discover that a friend isn’t at all what 
one supposed him to be—the finest kind, or 
the salt of the earth. But he congratulated 
the lucky man and listened with a credita- 
ble smile while Ackerman babbled on. 
Mary had had no patience with his, Acker- 
man’s, lack of ambition. She had over- 
whelmed him with ridicule, stung him with 
sarcasm, goaded him, prodded and punched 
him out of his complacent acceptance of 
things as they were; she had made him 
realize how good he was, if he only thought 
so, and so forth and so on, until the lis- 
tener’s soul sickened within him and he 
shot a question. 

“How about Evelyn, of Danbury, 
Ackerman? Did she throw you down?” 

Ackerman had the grace to look ashamed 
of himself. It was with a mighty hangdog 
air that he began his explanation of the 
Evelyn affair; but he soon warmed up to 
his work and seemed to convince himself 
that he had acted for the best interests of 
all concerned. 

“T don’t think she ever cared a great deal 
for me,” hesaid. “If she had, she wouldn’t 
have been so darned well satisfied to have 
me stay in New York away from her.” 

He went on to say that Evelyn would no 
doubt find the school principal more con- 
genial than he, and there was another 
chance for her; some old fellow who had a 
dinky little hat factory there—at least that 
might be so; he had only her mother’s 
word for it, and the old lady might have 
been lying to lure on her daughter’s younger 
suitor. But anyway, the school principal 
was a pretty sure bet. Evelyn had been 
mighty good about not holding him to his 
engagement, but then she may not have 
wanted to go on with it. And, you see, 
what a man gets in a wife is either a help- 
mate or a hindrance. Mary had helped 
him more than he could tell, whereas 
Evelyn Well, a man had to make his 
way in the world. With Mary by his side to 
stimulate, cheer and encourage him 

“Gosh!” ejaculated Petie when his visi- 
tor had departed. “If it wasn’t close to 
zero I’d feel like opening the windows to air 
him out. I’ll do that little thing anyway.” 
And he did, and chilled the room off until 
he began to shiver. 

He felt very sad—unaccountably de- 
pressed; for after all, though he had liked 
Ackerman, there had been lots of other 
fellows whom, even in the Motherwell days, 
he had found far more congenial. Still and 
all “T suppose I am to blame for it 
to some extent,’’ thought Peter. Poor 
Evelyn! She had been contented too; but 
she must have had a trust in her lover to 
sustain her. She would have her feelings, 
even if she did make her own dresses and 
hats. She had been very nice about the 
matter! The rotter! Did he think that a 
decent girl would sue him for breach of 
promise, or tell him that he had broken her 
heart? Now would she live out her days 
in lonely maidenhood, or would she take 
the faithful school principal? 

Petie kidded himself a great deal about 
poor Evelyn that night—forced himself to 
think that his disturbed mental condition 
was due to sympathy with her, made as 
much of her woes as possible. No doubt he 
was sorry for her, but mainly he was trying 
to keep from thinking of poor Mary. Poor 
Petie, too, ridiculous as that may seem. 
Somehow he had secretly cherished the idea 
of meeting Mary again sometime, and 
then—who could tell? Now he was pretty 
certain that meeting her was the very last 
thing in the world that he desired. She 
would fade out of his mind if he could stop 
thinking of her, as she had before. Mary! 
Mary Scott! 

And she was an illustrator. Petie would 
have been glad of that. He was one of that 
kind of highly capable business men who 
have an artistic streak that impels them to 
make bully collections of pictures and art 
junk generally as soon as they become rich 
enough and have time to devote to it. 
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Beauty appealed to him and he had a 
naturally good eye for line and color. He 
had often wished that he could get to know 
an artist intimately. 

But poor Evelyn! 


It was about the middle of February be- 
fore Petie, had more than a glimpse of 
Ackerman. It would not have been more 
than a glimpse then if he had glommed 
him first; but here he came, before Petie 
could have any business elsewhere, and 
seated himself familiarly on the corner of 
Petie’s desk. His air of confidence as he 
approached was most noticeable; he bore 
himself as one having authority, and he 
could hardly have had reason to complain 
of his tailor. Petie was a connoisseur of 
cravats, and in his judgment the necktie 
that Ackerman was wearing was more ex- 
pensive than his own—which was some- 
what extravagant. 

“Don’t disarrange those papers, Acker- 
man,”’ said Petie, whose greeting had been 
smileless and perfunctory. 

“T won't,” said Ackerman cheerfully, 
and pushed the papers to one side. ‘‘ Well, 
I’ve got it,” he announced, with triumph 
in his voice. ‘I’ve just seen Mr. Kraus. 
Possibly you’ve heard.” 

“TI have inferred that you were to be 
promoted,’’ Petie answered. 

“Assistant manager in the exports,’ 
chortled Ackerman. ‘‘Better than the 
Dwyer job. Pete, you gave me wise coun- 
sel the night that I was up to your place, 
and I want to thank you for it. I don’t 
think that I would have slacked up any- 
way, but you were right to caution me. 
Quite some boost, and the best of it is the 
feeling that I’ve earned it. I don’t want to 
take up your time now. I see you’re busy; 
but come around and see me. I’m in a 
fairly decent place myself. Here, I’ll write 
the address. Better give me a ring first, 
though. Glad to see you at any_time, but I 
might be out, you know.” 

“Tl give you a ring first,’’ assented 
Petie, and then for the life of him he couldn’t 
help asking a question. “I suppose you’ll 
be getting married soon now.” 

“We-ell, I don’t know about that,” 
replied Ackerman slowly. ‘‘Not soon, I 
think. You see, it takes money to marry 
properly, if you want the right kind of so- 
cial connections. A bachelor, if he’s pre- 
sentable, can go anywhere; but when a 
man’s married more is expected of him. If 
Mary had a little money it might be differ- 
ent, but she hasn’t. She’s a dear nice girl 
and all that; but she’s poor, and none of her 
relatives or connections is in more than 
very moderate circumstances. Her father 
was a college professor, and you know how 
they pay them. Perhaps if I hadn’t been a 
little precipitate Well, when a thing’s 
done, it’s done, and there’s no use crying 
overit. [hope I’m not mercenary, but ag 

Now Petie smiled. He tilted back in his 
swivel chair and looked Ackerman in the 
eye. 
““Ackerman,”’ he said, ‘‘I really am as 
busy as the deuce, but I must tell you a 
little story. It was when I was a poor 
breaker boy in a Pennsylvania coal mine. 
You know, the miners there are pretty 
rough-spoken He 

“T thought you told me you were a merry 
farmer lad,” interrupted Ackerman. 

“That was another time,’ said Petie 
coolly. “Come to think of it, it was when 
I was a cabin boy aboard a windjammer 
beating around the Horn. The first mate, 
who was a very profane man but just, had 
detected the second in some very dirty, 
mean conduct, so he called him aft—or it 
may have been forrard—and he said to the 
second, shaking his finger in his face, like 
this” —Petie got up and illustrated, so that 
Ackerman slid off the desk. 

“*Ben,’ he said, ‘my opinion of you is that 
you area ——’”’ Petie filled 
intheblanks. . . . “‘AndI don’t want,to 
hold any intercourse with any such a 
further than is necessary for the working 
of the ship.’ Get that, Ackerman?” 

Evidently Ackerman got the general 
trend, for he turned pale and his back at 
the same moment and walked out of the 
office with considerably less strut to his 
stride. Petie sat down again and went on 
with his work. And thus was terminated 
any friendship that may have existed be- 
tween these two rising young men. 


One scene more to end this strange but 
not altogether uneventful history. It fell 
upon the merry month of May, when one 
kind of sap mounts in the trees and shrubs 
and plants, sending forth tender shoots and 
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swelling buds, and another kind writes 
verses about it; also May in one or two of 
its thirty-one days is warm and sunny as 
well as merry, and then even such rural 
features as lower Central Park contains 
have their attraction. On such a day, all in 
the morning early, Petie Barstow went out 
of his way to walk through the park instead 
of taking the Subway at the Circle, as was 
his custom. It may have been the vernal 
air made him do this, or it might have been 
fate or something of that nature. At all 
events, he took the walk, and just before he 
reached the pond he saw a bench—and a 
back. The back, not the bench’s only—and 
a lock of the chestnut hair to make the thing 
absolutely certain. Honestly, that’s the 
truth! 

Petie turned right round and retraced his 
steps. The Subway for his, after all. It 
took some will power, but he was stocked 
up with that and he actually walked ten or 
fifteen paces before he stopped and recon- 
sidered. He told himself that he must be 
mistaken, although he knew perfectly well 
that he was not. Accordingly, he took a 
short cut to the path above the bench and 
walked toward it at a not too rapid pace. 
But what was his consternation when he 
distinctly saw the figure on the bench 
snatch a handkerchief from her hand bag 
and dab her eyes with it in a quite unmis- 
takable way! 

She didn’t see him at once; she couldn’t 
have heard his approaching footsteps. She 
stuffed the handkerchief into her bag and 
gave her attention to a letter that was open 
in her hand. The next moment she had 
torn that letter across and across, with 
much energy, and thrust the shreds into 
her bag also, which showed unusual con- 
sideration for the KBEP-THE-PARK-CLEAN 
sign that wasn’t there. As Petie ap- 
proached, she averted her head. Petie 
stopped before her. 

“Miss Scott,’”’ he said. 

She had no right to be indignant. Young 
women of her pulchritude have no business 
to be sitting alone on park benches. But 
her first indignant look changed swiftly to 
one of surprise when she heard her name 
and saw who addressed her. 

“‘Oh,” she said calmly, ‘‘it’s you.” 

But Petie saw the traces of quite recent 
tears. 

“T must apologize for addressing you, 
Miss Seott,” said Petie, ‘and if you tell me 
to go you won’t have to speak twice. But 
I thought—I—I imagined that something 
had distressed you, and H 

He came to a miserable halt. No savoir- 
faire whatever! 

“And you wondered if you could help 
me in any way?” she inquired, the rather 
devilish glint returning to her eyes. ‘‘You 
would gladly throw yourself out of the 
window if that would do it? Didn’t you 
offer to do that once? I know that you 
apologized. You must be of an apologetic 
disposition.” 

*“No, it was my clothes I offered to throw 
out,’’ Petie corrected. 

“What made you think I wasdistressed?’”’ 
inquired Miss Scott. ‘‘Because I was 
crying?” 

““Yes,’’ answered Petie. 
carefully. 

“A mistake. I was crying because I was 
angry—crying mad, if you must know. 
But I’m anything but distressed. I never 
felt so happy and relieved in my life as I 
do now.” 

“T’m very glad of that,” said Petie 
seriously; so seriously that she looked at 
him inquiringly; but as he was silent, she 
spoke. 

“T know who you are, of course,’”’ she 
said. ‘“‘I distinctly recollect our first and 
last meeting’’—she smiled at the recollec- 
tion, and Petie made bold to smile too— 
“and I have often heard your friend Mr. 
Ackerman speak of you.” 

“He isn’t a friend of mine.” 
had to tell her. 

“No? He said you were quite a friend 
of his.” 

“T was,” said Petie. ‘I believe you are 
engaged to him, Miss Scott. Hetold meso.” 

““T was,”’ said she. 

You never saw anything so radiant in 
your life as Petie’s smile was then. A mil- 
lion wouldn’t have nearly covered it. And 
the blessed thing was that she smiled right 
back, and then, of a sudden, they both 
laughed. 

“This grows interesting—very inter- 
esting,’ said Miss Scott. ‘“‘I believe I’ll 
consider it the equivalent of a formal intro- 
duction and invite you to sit down.” 

(Continued on Page 162) 


He was going 


He felt he 
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a7 esterday — 


Today even the simplest ho 
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Bare facts so strong they are being told 
only after three full years of proof w%. 


AR assy years ago owners of costly 
homes were enjoying a degree of 
comfort that few men could give their 
families. 

It wasn't costly furnishings—rich 
rugs, period furniture, tapestried walls. 
It was something hidden, something 
built into the house itself. 

In winter it gave every room an even, 


healthful coziness—and saved enough ° 


on fuel to run a motor car. In summer 
it kept the whole house pleasantly cool. 
It produced a restful quiet. 

And so, people in these costly homes 
were living better, sleeping better, en- 
joying a healthful comfort denied to 
most home-builders. 

Then, suddenly, this hidden source 
of greater comfort was made available 
for every home. New possibilities of 
home construction were opened up. 
New standards of comfort and health- 
fulness were established. 

The facts follow—facts so unusual 
that we have waited three full years to 
tell them. Now, backed by the accu- 
mulated proof of these years, they are 
set before you. 


The secret of greater comfort 


The secret of the greater comfort of 
costly homes is, in a word, insulation— 
heat-insulation. There is no mystery 
about it. Any architect or engineer can 
explain it to you fully. 

Insulation is a scientific means of 
stopping the passage of heat. 

In the walls of your ice-box it keeps 
heat from getting in. In the walls of 
your fireless cooker it keeps heat from 
getting out. 

Similarly, in the walls of a house, in- 
sulation keeps heat inside in winter and 
outside in summer. 

Hence, in costly homes, architects 
have for years used insulation to do 
what wood, brick, stucco and other or- 
dinary building materials cannot effec- 
tively do. 

With insulation they have prevented 
a 25 to 35 per cent heat loss. (Scientific 
tests show this much heat leakage 
through the solid walls and roof of a 
home built without insulation.) With 
insulation they have made homes that 


are delightfully cool in summer. Homes 
that are free from draughts, quieter, 
more healthful, better in every way. 
Yet, hitherto, they have been able to 
do this only at extra cost—a cost pro- 
hibitive to most home-builders. 


The most important building 
story ever told 


Then, three years ago, an amazing new 
building material was given to the world 
—a wholly new material, different from 
anything made, grown or mined. 

It was called Celotex Insulating 
Lumber. 

Celotex made it possible for the first 
time, to build a completely insulated 
house practically without extra cost. It 
brought to every home a comfort few 
had before. 

Since it was put upon the market 
Celotex has completely demonstrated 
its remarkable qualities. It has been 
built into thousands of homes. In every 
part of the United States it has revolu- 
tionized home-building ideas. 

No building story has ever been of 
such importance to home owners as this 
story of Celotex—what it is, how it is 
used, and what it does. 


What Celotex is 


Years of scientific research lie back of 
the Celotex story. They ended with the 
discovery of remarkable qualities in a 
certain semi-tropical plant. 
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Snow upon the roof of an uminsulated house 

when occupied melts rapidly due to the heat 

escaping through the materials with which the 
roof is built 


This plant was found to be an almost 
inexhaustible source of bagasse—sugar 
cane-fibre—one of the strongest and 
longest fibres known in any plant or tree. 
A way was found to fabricate these 
fibres into building lumber which con- 
tains thousands of sealed air cells—the 
most efficient form of insulation known 
to science. Today a mammoth plant in 
Louisiana is producing millions of feet 
of it a year. It comes to you in broad, 
clean boards—strong, rugged, durable, 
possessing qualities that have made it 
the sensation of the building world. 


Values never before known 
in any ONE material 


Celotex is insulation. It has insulation 
or heat-stop value equal or superior to 
that of any practical and available in- 
sulating material on the market. 

Celotex used on exterior and interior 
walls, is equal, as insulation, to three 
and one-third inches of solid wood, 
twelve inches of solid plaster, twelve 
inches of solid brick, or twenty-four 
inches of solid concrete! 

Celotex has a greater ability to pre- 
vent the transmission of sound than 
deadening felts, and eliminates the use 
of such materials. 


Celotex is a structural material. In. 


walls it has many times the structural 
strength of the wood sheathing it replaces. 
This isa quality that no other insulating 
or sound-absorbing material possesses. 

Celotex, by combining for the first 


Lane SE sa | 
Snow upon the roof of an insulated house is like 
snow upon the roof of an unoccupied house. It 
stays much longer, because there is no escaping 
heat underneath to melt it 


it 


time these three great advantage 
ables you, at practically no ext: 
to secure for your home all the 
of insulation. 


Old types of insulation were} 
materials placed between the 4 
homes—an added expense. Nots# 
Celotex. Wherever used, Celott 
places wood and any other form 
sulation, 

You use Celotex on the outside? 
of your house and under the roo: 
place of the wood lumber kno 
sheathing. Test after test by ull! 
tioned authorities has proved that 
sheathed with Celotex is many! 
stronger and more rigid than one’ 
dinarily sheathed with lumber. | 

This use of Celotex gives youl 
insulation without extra cost. 

You use Celotex in place of la 
plaster base. Plaster bonds with 
tex and produces a wall several 
strong as one made with lath and fs 
And a wall that is less likely tor’ 

This use of Celotex also gives yo 
insulation practically without extré 

Thus Celotex gives you a hor! 
is not only stronger but a home 
comfortable and healthful—yet © 
little, if anything, more than 
dinary kind. 4 
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You can have a hom 

like this 

It is easy for you to have a warm) 
ter home than any old-type, heat 
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jme in your neighborhood. Simply 
recify Celotex Insulating Lumber 
t sheathing, plaster base, interior 
aish, roof insulation. 

‘ Your home, so built, will have no 
cold rooms,” or “cold sides’’ when 
ie wind blows from certain quarters. 
: will be free from draughts. You 
fill find it easy to maintain an even, 
zalthful temperature. And your 
tel bills will be cut one-fourth to one- 
urd. 

Tf you live in a warm climate, 
‘elotex will give your home a new 
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‘ta pressure 
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2 pressure, 
amesheathed 
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asulating 
amber was 
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The residence of T. W. Griffiths, Dallas, Texas. Anton 
F. Korn, Jr., Dallas, Architect. Twenty thousand feet of 
Celotex used as sheathing, plaster base and insulation 


degree of hot-weather comfort. Dur- 
ing the whole summer your home 
will be cooler. There will be no sti- 
fling upstairs rooms at night. A rest- 
ful, nerve-relaxing quiet will pervade 
it. In it you and your family will live 
better, happier lives. 

If you are going to build your own 
home, use Celotex. If you are going 
to buy a completed home, make sure 
that Celotex has been used in its con- 
struction. If you are having a house 
built for you, insist upon Celotex be- 
ing used. Celotex is everywhere 


At 3/5 of this 
pressure, frame 
sheathed with 
wood was 
racked more 
than 11 times 
as much as 
Celotex 


a + 
lése pictures illustrate the results of a test made by the engineering laboratories of Robert W Hun & 


pmpany to determine the relative strength of Celotex and wood as sheathing. It was demonstrated that a wall 
sheathed with Celotex is several times as nigid as a wall as ordinarily sheathed with lumber 
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available. There is no reason why 
you cannot have its advantages. 

New standards of construction are 
being established by Celotex. Buyers 
of the future will be guided by them. 
Safeguard the future resale value of 
your home, as well as its present com- 
fort—with Celotex. 

Your architect, contractor or lum- 
ber dealer will be glad to talk these 
matters over with you. Write us for 
additional information on the value 
of insulation and how you can use 
Celotex Insulating Lumber to secure 
it without extra cost. Fill out and 
mail the coupon—now. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Branch ofhces: 


(See telephone book for addresses) 


New York Cleveland Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Boston Milwaukee Los Angeles 
San Francisco Minneapolis Miami 

New Orleans Indianapolis Kansas City 
Seattle St. Paul Portland,Ore 
Denver Salt Lake City Dallas 


London (Eng.) 


_“THERE IS A USE FOR CELOTEX IN EVERY BUILDING” 
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i COUPON 


FACTS about 
CELOTEX 


Celotex comes in stock sizes: Thickness, 7/16 of an 
inch; width, 4 feet; lengths, 8 to 12 feet. 

The weight of Celotex is about 60 pounds to the 
hundred square feet, making it easy to handle and 
economically applied. 

Celotex is sawed like ordinary lumber and is 
nailed directly to all framing. 

The great durability of Celotex permits it to be 
piled outside and handled just as wood lumber is 
handled. 

Any type of exterior finish—siding, clapboards, 
stucco, brick veneer, etc.—is applied over Celotex 
in the same manner as over wood sheathing. Any 
kind of roofing can be laid over it. It is used in all 
types of roofs to stop heat at the roof line. 

Standard prepared gypsum or wood fibre plas- 
ter is applied directly to the surface of Celotex. 

Celotex is waterproofed. It can be painted and 
used as an exterior finish. 


Other Celotex uses 


Celotex has many uses other than in homes. 
Mail the coupon for full information on any of 
the following: 

Interior wall finish—the interesting fabric sur- 
face texture of Celotex makes it admirably suitable 
for interior finish in many forms of beautiful wall 
treatment. It may be left in its pleasing natural 
finish, or painted, stained or stenciled. 

Industrial and commercial buildings—especially 
for roof insulation and sound quieting and to 
eliminate condensation of moisture. 

AcoustiCelotex used in auditoriums, thea- 
tres, churches, schools, offices, broadcasting studios, 
banks, etc., for acoustical correction. 

Small buildings—summer cottages, garages, 
mountain cabins, etc. 

Special farm uses—stock barns, milk houses. 
potato and perishable product warehouses, veg- 
etable and fruit storage rooms, incubators, chicken 
houses, etc. 

In homes already built—attic insulation, cool 
rooms, vegetable storage, interior wall treatment 
and all kinds of house alterations. 

Refrigerator cars—Celotex is in use as insula- 
tion by the leading railroads and car builders of the 
country in more than 13,000 refrigerator cars. 

Shipping boxes—specially manufactured Celo- 
tex, strong, light in weight, waterproofed, pilfer 
proof, thousands in use. 


A book of 25 homes for 
50 cents ee ee 


YOUR HOME 
| 
{ 
| 


“Your Home”’, a book of 25 ideal 
small homes will be invaluable to 
you if you are building. Basedon § 
plans prepared by the Northwest- | 
ern Division of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau of [BRR eimtsacerttyd 
the United States, an organiza- pa Bete 
tion of architects controlled by ; 
the American Institute of Archi- A 
tects and endorsed by the United = — 
States Department of Commerce. Contains block plans 
perspectives, descriptions, landscape suggestions. Em- 
bodies the most advanced ideals in design, economy and 
convenience. Complete working plans, specifications 
and bills of materials for any house in this book can be 
obtained at low cost. To get ““Your Home’’, enclose 50 
cents in stamps with coupon below. 


Ole 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. 63 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Put a cross in the square indicating the booklet desired. 


O) Please send me free booklet, “*The Hidden Comfort 
of Costly Homes’’, describing the general and special 
uses of Celotex Insulating Lumber. 


UO Enclosed is 50 cents in stamps for which please send 
me a copy of ‘“Your Home’”’, 


Name 
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LOOK FOR THE 


Red Handle 


WITH THE 


Black Head 


(Color Combination 
Registered as Trade 
Mark, U.S. Pat. Off.) 


EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 


This is why 


the head stays tight 


HE Plumb Take-up 

Wedge! It makes every 
Plumb tool always safe to 
swing ! 

With it you preserve the 
balance, the striking power, 
the easy swing, that make 
you want the Plumb Ham- 
mer for your own the min- 


ute you first hold it in your 
hand. 


A slight turn drives the 
wedge down, and the cone 
shape of the wedge expands 
the wood against all sides 
of the eye. Makes the red 


handle rigidly tight again 
in the black head. 


The Plumb Hammer 
works with you from the 
first blow you strike with 
it. And the Take-up Wedge, 
exclusively Plumb, keeps it 
just that way through years 
of use. 

Good hardware stores 
everywhere carry Plumb 
tools—red handles fitted 
tight into black heads— 

With the Take-up Wedge, 
Plumb exclusively, to keep 
them tight! 


FAYETTE R..PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


PLUMB 


oN BLE LIFE 
Hammers Hatchets i 
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(Continued from Page 159) 

“Tt’s a happiness that I never dared hope 
for,’ he told her, with fervid gratitude. 

And it was the truth, and he was still ex- 
ercising a tremendous amount of restraint 
and self-control and conservatism; yet she 
seemed to think that he was moving too 
swiftly, for her smile faded and she said, 
“Yes?” in the frigid tone she had used to 
say the same thing at their first and last 
meeting. But she relented, and said more 
kindly, “I am. rather surprised that you 
recognized me.’ 

“T’d know you anywhere, any time, any 
place and in full Ku-Klux regalia,” de- 
clared Petie, taking heart of grace and let- 
ting a little go. ‘‘I saw the back of your 
coat getting into a Fifth Avenue bus nearly 
six months ago. I chased the bus, but I 
failed to connect with it and missed you. 
And this time I recognized you before I 
saw you.”’ 

“How clever of you!” she remarked. 
“T wonder how you doit. But now tell me 
about B—Mr. Ackerman. Why don’t you 
keep your friends?” 

He would rather have told her how much 
lovelier he found her than he had even 
imagined; how absurdly happy he was to 
be sitting beside her, listening to that de- 
lightful voice of hers, looking at her—oh, a 
thousand things. He only said that Acker- 
man was the first friend he had ever failed 
to keep,.so far as he knew. 

“And he’s the first I’ve ——’” Mary 
Scott checked herself, and a charming 
blush—just a little one—appeared on her 
cheeks. ‘“‘I was about to get too confiden- 
tial,’ she laughed. ‘‘But he told me that 
you were always lecturing him about his 
want of ambition,’”’ she continued. “So 
was I. It exasperated me generally, and at 
times I felt awfully sorry for him. And— 
I was new to the city and rather lonely, so 
I undertook to reform him. I’m afraid we 
both made a great mistake, Mr. Barstow.” 

“*T’ve thought that too,” observed Petie. 
“T guess I understand,”’ he added gently, 
for she was looking away from him and 
fumbling in her bag again. 

“Toy balloon!’’ she exclaimed savagely. 
“Puffed up—oh!”’ 

A bewildering creature, this, with her 
sudden changes of mood. 

“‘T could almost be sorry for him,” Petie 
said grimly. ‘‘But not quite. I mean be- 
cause he’s due to pop today with a loud, 
reverberating report. I have it on very 
good authority that he isn’t quite so good 
as he thought and will have to take the 
consequences. But we won’t talk any more 
about him 

They talked of other things, and they 
left the bench and talked more as they 
walked, finding no end of things to say and 
to laugh at. A certain subject being taboo, 
Miss Scott did not mention then that the 
letter that she had torn up was from Acker- 
man, more or less delicately renouncing his 
fond hopes of happiness with her, owing to 
the unfortunate incompatibility of their 
temperaments—and this after she had been 
wondering for months if it would really 
break his heart and spoil his life should she 
confess that he had grown insufferable, 
impossible, and that it could never be! A 
really humorous situation—what? 

They proceeded in the general direction 
of the ducky little studio that Mary and.a 
woman friend had taken together. Petie 
was crazy to see her work’and couldn’t wait. 
No, he had nothing in the world to do this 
morning. It was a holiday—a day off—a 
red-letter day. She must have believed a 
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part of this, at least. By this time ghe 
quite thawed out. 

To beguile the way, Petie told } 
story of his childhood, which he saa. 
light on a queer kink in his characte 
parents were as indulgent as the p: 
an only child usually are, and as t 
pretty well to do, little Petie had a} 
all he wanted; but when he had reache 
fifth winter he wanted, very badly, a 
that he didn’t get. It wasa perf, 
yutiful sled, red, with certain decor: 
curlicues on it in orange. But alas 
alack! When Petie’s father went with 
to the store to buy it, the sled was 
Gone! Irretrievably! Other sleds 
produced, sleds that the storekeeper 
ishly and falsely asserted were better, ; 
stronger, more expensive; but, wee 
Petie would have none of them, 

aE wanted the one that I had fall 
love with,” Petie explained. ‘No gy 
tutes, no other curlicues; in brief, ry 
sled. As the old song says, there was 
one sled in the world for me, and asId 
get it, I remained all of my boyhood 
less. I’m precisely like that still “ 

“T think that you were a very s 
pig-headed child,” said Mary Svotthe 
**And besides, I don’t see the point of 
story.” 

“Fou will,” said Petie. And sheev 
ally did. | 


‘ 


(THE END) : 


I’ve just got to add to the record 
little incident, making it as snappy as 
sible. Time, a little more than three 
later; place, the Penn station; « 
persone, running redcaps, passenger, 
barking from an incoming transcontin 
train, a group of expectant people star 
about the platform gates. One of the] 
is a tall, broad-shouldered, well-dre 
perfectly "groomed man still on the vig 
side of thirty. He looks very anxious; 
with straining eyes the oncoming ti 
passengers, his head jerking this way 
that. Suddenly he rushes forwar 
million-dollar smile on his face, and 
abruptly stops, looks foolish and apolc 
to a lady. 

“Hang this mob!” he mutters w 
sort of desperation. 

Just then another and a very perso. 
lady who has been watching him froi 
hind, with a mischievous glint in her 
grabs him by the arm and says, “Pe 
He whirls. ‘‘Mary!” he cries, and 
braces her publicly, although people 
been arrested for that very thing. | 
extricates herself and laughs at him. | 

““But where were you?” he dem 
“‘T didn’t see you. Were you on te 
Where’s the kid?” 

“Right here,”’ she answers, indicat 
sturdy infant under whose weight a sr) 
nurse girl is staggering. ‘‘ You don't 
your own son either. Come! The J 
has the suitcases and I gave the ba} 
man the checks for the trunks. AI 
porter. Well, nice boy, hoy have you! 
getting along without us? 

“Having the time of my life,’ ’ he rei 
squeezing her arm. ‘But what gets 
how I missed "2 | 

“You looked right at me,” said the} 
“T passed right by you. You gave} 
glance and then rushed madly off 
another woman. All right for you, i 
man!” i 

Petie grinned. . | 

“Well, it must have been that ne! 
you’re wearing,” he said reasonably. 


f4e were burned the supplies would 
Jywn out of balance by the destruc- 
/ entire component. 

we spent the day visiting an 
division now training with the 
‘Jn our return trip, when within 
r of the city, it became evident 
ated by the full moon, the Ger- 


(he French anti-aircraft guns were 
he flashes from the hidden posi- 
jae batteries would first be seen, 
silmost instantly by the flash of 
ng shrapnel in the sky. No air- 
‘ld be seen by us, but the search- 
e playing across the sky and the 
le guns was practically constant. 
lme near, a section of the city 
D with a rosy red—the flames of 
| incendiary bombs. Fragments of 


Jyattered down on the motor-car 


imy orderly on the front seat asked 
: better put my helmet on, fearing 
; go through the limousine top. 
ove in, the firing ceased and we 
sated ourselves that the raiders 

We had telephoned for rooms 
nh in and went directly to them on 
| loor. The following is a little dia- 
fhe location with reference to the 
itation, which has long been an 
f destruction by German raiders: 
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the corner room on the sixth floor 
|GH and a bathroom led off from it 
‘at, and then came De Chambrun’s 
.bout the time we reached our 
firing began again. We opened 
‘in his room and looked out, but 
nothing except the flash of burst- 
nel, some of which was pattering 
ofs near us. ; 

to my room intending to shave 
hot bath before dinner, and went 
ithroom in my underclothing, in- 
0 shave while the hot water was 
n the tub, and turned it on. Al- 
nediately there was a tremendous 
) and the window of the bathroom 
me and filled the tub with broken 
‘he depth of four or five inches in 
water. The four windows in my 
all blew in, covering my bed and 
with glass, as well as bringing in 
ins and part of the window frames. 
hole house of concrete trembled 
ed. Every pane of glass in the 
ilding was broken. The front was 
gomposed of plate glass in the 
or and it all went in as though 
knife. Our motor was yet stand- 
of the hotel, and the blast 
ft the windshield, which was 
xplosion, and blew in the glass 
entirely. 

clothes and shut off the 
ran into De Chambrun’s room. 
he meantime gone down to the 
efore the explosion, and was 
the hotel office when it came. 
atly cut on the head by a piece 
ie whole hotel force, guests and 
the cave voiitée, as a vaulted 
called which is the place of 
bombers. The bomb struck the 
d in the diagram as B1, which 
hotel, which at once took fire, 
ie rather stirring excitement. I 
lother room and decided to cut 
h for the present. We looked 
’ voiitée and found it full of 
ing rather serious. De Cham- 
agreed that we didn’t think it 
well for us to go there, and 
dabove. The firing ceased, and 
he people came up and prepara- 
for dinner. 


a certain part for flour, and so on, 


i raiding Nancy the Beautiful. On ° 


Opsn square 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


We went into the darkened dining room; 
the lights were turned on and the room 
filled with twenty-five or thirty people, in- 
cluding ourselves and my orderly and 
chauffeur. Five minutes later, perhaps, the 
firing began again and everybody in the 
room ran for the cellar except our two 
soldiers and De Chambrun and me. Even- 
tually things quieted again and others came 
up and dinner was resumed and ended. In 
the meantime the fire department was 
pumping away down in the street on our 
burning hotel across the street. I went to 
bed, and the firing almost immediately be- 
gan again. 

My room was on the same sixth floor, 
but at the part marked J2. Within a 
moment there was another tremendous ex- 
plosion and B2 entirely demolished a build- 
ing, as we found this morning. It shook our 
hotel like an aspen. There wasn’t much 
doing in the sleep line, until finally about 
12:15 the last firing died away and the 
Boche sought his own side of the line. 
Bombs fell at B3, B4 and B5, being the big 
300-kilo bombs—660 pounds of dynamite 
and other high explosives. The firing 
would be silent a few moments, the Boche 
being apparently driven away; and then it 
would suddenly resume, and within a 
minute or two there would be a terrific ex- 
plosion somewhere and we knew another 
bomb had dropped. Then the guns would 


chase the raider away again and the same 
thing would be repeated about twice an 
hour. 

Without doubt they were aiming for the 
station and were rising to very great 
heights, then gliding down across the city 
and dropping these bombs and then getting 
away. The anti-aircraft guns only serve 
to keep them from coming too low, and 
seldom hit one. Nevertheless they serve a 
valuable purpose in keeping them up, other- 
wise they would fly as low as they pleased 
and drop their shots with accuracy. 

It was a lively night. Doubtless the 
thing to do is to get into a cellar, but how 
can a brigadier general in the national army 
do that—especially if he doesn’t do it right 
away at first? Doing it at first might look 
like a policy, but waiting awhile and then 
doing it looks like one was scared—which 
one was, but couldn’t well admit it. Then, 
too, to go to bed and then get up and hunt 
a cellar wouldn’t look well, and how would 
one in a cellar know when to come out and 
go to bed? So De Chambrun and I stayed 
in bed. But I wasn’t very sleepy for some 
time. 

This morning we visited the street. The 
bomb at B4 hit the street between buildings 
and dug a hole big enough to bury a 
limousine in. B2 and B3 completely de- 
stroyed the four-story buildings they 
struck. B65 failed to explode. As we left 
the city this morning we passed many 
other buildings that had been struck, but 
the explosions described were the ones that 
most interested us. Poor Nancy, I fear, is 
doomed as was Rheims. Hereafter I only 
visit her in the dark of the moon. 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS, 
Mar. 15, 1918. 

HE Commander in Chief is away escort- 

ing the Secretary of War through the 
line of communications, which we now call 
the services of supply. His mantle falls on 
my shoulders in the matter of offering 
hospitality to some of those that are being 
sent over now. There are two great, indefi- 
nite, easily stretched, hazy, ill-defined terms 
which can, like sweet charity, be made to 
cover a multitude of sinners if not of sins. 
One is propaganda. This is as useful a word 
as the threadbare old word “camouflage.” 


LEAVES FROM Al WAR DIARY 


It means anything or nothing. If there is 


anything that ought to be told, it will make 
good propaganda to let it out. If there is 
anything that ought not to be told, it would | 
be good enemy propaganda if it got out. 

The birth of the Third Liberty Loan is 
approaching. There must be some effort 
made to boost it. Seven L.L. orators have 
been here this week. There is among them 
one man of more than average intelligence, 
who eats with his fork, is not angry because 
the petits pois are round instead of square, 
and who seems to have heard of the places 
he is visiting before he came. The others 
are second-rate business men when they are 
not boys under age, and if the T.L.L. de- 
pends on them, our country is in straits be- 
fore they start to talking. This group is 
the most helpless we have had. I had three 
of them to lunch, but realized by the time 
we had sat down that I had overplayed 
them. Our conversation, simple enough 
though it was, went way over their heads. 
I had them in the office to try to interest 
them, but found it hard to talk down to 
their level. 

This réle of entertainer is a penalty for 
living in the mess of the Commander in 
Chief. There is much of it to be done. It 
raises the mess bills beyond any value 
received, and it throws a great strain on 
one’s temper when one is in a hurry and 
dislikes being bored. That dainty little 
thing about “suffer fools gladly”’ is surely 
one of the necessary qualifications of a 
chief of staff. Once in a while, though, an 
interesting man comes. Such was Colonel 
Repington, who visited us last fall. An- 
other is Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 

Belloc, whose articles are being syndi- 
cated in certain United States papers, is 
certainly a fascinating, clever Englishman. 
He is forty-seven years old; has served six 
years in Parliament; married an American, 
a California lady, dead since 1914; and has 
written several books and for numerous 
papers. As a youngster, he enlisted as a 
private in the French artillery and served 
up near Toul and Nancy just for the ad- 
venture. He speaks French perfectly and 
has written some of the best stuff on the 
war. 

He visited us last week and took luncheon 
with me. His conversation, a steady 
stream, was most interesting. He knows 
the prominent men of Europe, and there 
are few heroes to him. To him, Lloyd 
George, whom I very little admire myself, 
is a creature of Lord Northcliffe. He knows 
the British, the French and the German 
generals, and has Joffre high on a pedestal 
as the hero of the Marne. He recognizes 
the good in art; got down on his knees and 
examined the carpet in our sitting room, 
pronouncing it to be worth £400, and said 
our Spanish leather on the wall was painted 
and therefore modern. 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS, 
Mar. 21, 1918. 
RETURNED last night from perhaps 
the most interesting outing I have had. 


The Commander in Chief sent me with Sec- 
retary Baker in his visit to the divisions in 
the trenches. I planned the trip on Sunday 
afternoon, the day the Secretary’s party 
arrived. It was considered absolutely nec- 
essary to keep his visits a secret on account 
of the danger of the information leaking to 
the enemy and thus endangering his life 
and those of many men in the trenches, and 
that of course precluded his being accom- 
panied by a drove of newspapermen such 
as would have been keen to follow him if 
his intentions had been known. He himself 
was in the plan and did not tell even his own 
secretary or General Black, who was of his 
party. The idea was to see as much as could 
be seen in three days, or rather two days 
and a half, for we did not leave here until 
Monday afternoon. 

We breakfasted at five and started at 
5:30—still dark here with the clock ad- 
vanced an hour—and motored through the 
early dawn to the little village of Moyen, 
where a battalion from the Secretary’s own 
state was drawn up to receive us. It was 
quite a setting for his first contact with the 
troops. The stars were shining and the sun 
just beginning to redden the eastern sky 
when this battalion marched past in review. 
Very sturdy and soldierly they looked, with 
the unmistakable air of men who have had 


their experience in the trenches. Not clean 
or spick-and-span, not much like militia 
such as they were a few months ago, but 
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“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off. Your druggist sells a tiny 
bottle of “ Freezone”’ for a few cents, sufh- 
cient to remove every hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the foot 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. 
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real field soldiers swinging by at a good, 
steady step, their clothes showing signs of 
wear—and over it all the stars shining 
cone the German guns booming over the 
hills. 

The officers were called to a little group at 
the roadside and the Secretary made them 
the first of several very clever little speeches 
I was to hear that day. He is extremely 
easy in his manner, speaks with deliberation 
and without apparent embarrassment or 
effort. He told of his interest in this par- 
ticular battalion, of the interest of the whole 
country in the Rainbow Division, and bade 
them believe that he would take home the 
tale of their soldierly achievements. 

We soon arrived at an advanced head- 
quarters, where the party was to be made 
up for the visit to the trenches. The limit 
in numbers in order not to draw the enemy’s 
fire was to be three besides the Secretary. 
Palmer had to go for the press. Menoher 
was entitled to go as commanding general. 
The regimental commander also had a 
right. So I stayed behind, wishing though 
that I might go. I hunted up Lenihan, who 
was just getting up, and had a second break- 
fast with him. 

Just as we were finishing in came the 
Secretary’s party, announcing that the 
enemy was shelling the road they had to 
travel over and that it was not safe to go in 
there. De Chambrun offered then to guide 
them to the trenches over in the Badon- 
viller sector. So the colonel of the regiment 
dropped out, De Chambrun was substituted 
and the party drove off. They came back 
with glowing accounts of the visit; what 
the Secretary said to the men in the front 
line; that they tried to make him show a 
pass entitling him to be there; how a shell 
burst on the road within twenty-five yards 
of hismotor. He told the men he had come 
to follow their lives from the landing place 
to the front lines, and that now he found 
them standing on the very frontier of 
freedom. 

When the Secretary’s party returned, full 
of delight at the success in finding him the 
experiences he desired, we decided to in- 
clude in our run to Lunéville a small group 
of American graves of men fallen in action 
since the Rainbows have been in the line. 
As we arrived there a funeral procession 
came out of the streets of the little village 
near by—one of our men killed by shell fire 
the day before, Private Wilkinson of Mis- 
souri, a member of the Signal Battalion of 
the Rainbows. The body, in its plain 
wooden box draped with the flag, was borne 
on the shoulders of his comrades; the vil- 
lage priest and the chaplain of one of the 
infantry regiments led the procession be- 
hind the band; and crowding the ranks 
of his late comrades were several hundred 
French soldiers and civilians, among them 
some poor women, for a few are’ up there 
tending their crops and exacting their liv- 
ings from an ungenerous soil, clinging to 
hope doubtless that the Hun will soon be 
driven back from France by these same 
Americans, or with their help. 

The procession stopped at the end of the 
little row of graves, at a newly made grave. 
We all stood by. The usual impressive 
burial service was said, then up stepped 
to the head of the grave a French staff of- 
ficer who said, “Private Wilkinson, you 
gave your life for your country. In the 
name of the French division commander I 
confer on you the Croix de Guerre,’”’ and 
Jaid the much-prized bronze cross on the 
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end of the soldier’s coffin. Over us, 
the volleys were fired and the last ¢; 
blown, was circling a German aij 
which our anti-aircraft batteries we 
shrapnel. There was little lacking 
press the scene on the Secretary’s p 
As the band swung into the road p} 
lively air—for the living must not 
depressed by thoughts of the de 
walked along the little line of graye, 
called the Secretary’s attention to { 
that each bore at its head the St, 
Stripes, and at each foot there wa; 
tricolor of France, showing that thy 
are considered to have died not a] 
America but also for France. 

We hurried on, paying a brief vis; 
French corps commander, Genera 
laire, and then to inspect a battalio 
old 69th New York, now wearing g 
number in a greater army. The b; 
was commanded by a nice-looking fy 
named Donovan, wearing a brigh 
looking Croix de Guerre conferred 
by the French the day before. 
Menoher called the attention of thy 
tary to it, saying, “‘This officer is ) 
this without warrant of law or regu 
Mr. Secretary.” | 

The little Secretary replied, “I g 
executive authority to wear that er 
anyone questions your right to wear 
him to me.” | 


AMERICAN HEADQUAR' 
April 8, 1918, — 

HAVE had in mind for some t} 

matter of my eventual rotation 
line, for both the Commander in Chi 
believe that the staff is better w 
cruited by fresh blood from office 
come from service with troops, and 
will be improved by the arrival of ¢ 
sional officer to give them the staff j 
view. It is the basis of the detail 
which was inaugurated in the time 
retary Root. 

The Germans reach it by a better 
They select in his comparative yo’ 
officer who is to become a general ; 
ficer and do it by extremely a 
which practically insure only the s 
of the most fit. Then periodically af 
the officer serves with troops. That ¢ 
to concentrate the ambition and th 
of the staff officers—by staff offi 
speaking of the general staff officer, 
groceryman, the clerical staff, the o) 
expert, the lawyer or the doctor 
service—in the single direction of | 
staff service and eventual comma! 
their high commanders are chos 
these selected men, who have travel 
them, the same path of service and : 
tion. 

That method also furnishes the 
tion why at the beginning of war we 
retire or otherwise get rid of nun‘ 
officers who prove too stiff ment 
physically to exercise commands of 
officers—men of from fifty to sixty! 
the Germans employ officers up tos 
and some of their best are more tha 
The French sent 140 of their genera 
rear in the first year; the British hi 
put a number into the peerage or ot? 
disposed of them. It is a fact that 
dle age or more advanced age ar 
cannot adapt himself to an absolut 
environment, new responsibilities, 
pecially the exercise of command ¥ 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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before had the opportunity. On 
hand, at quite an advanced age an 
1 continue to do well those things 
has been accustomed to do all his 


'. nan high command, selected 
ass which all its professional life 
doing command work in its gen- 
_ continues in age to do well that 
as been trained from youth to do. 
rsion of our general staff from 
2 duties as such in peacetime; the 


jf some general officers toward it; 
jorary nature of the detail, we de- 
je line officer to a temporary tour 
Jeneral staff where the Germans 
1: G.S. officer to a temporary tour 
}»ps—all these things combine to 
|; the outbreak of war a lot of gen- 
{igh rank who have but trifling ex- 
in anything but administrative 
time of peace. The exercise of au- 
oly. tactical authority, can 
ry e acquired in middle life. 

| 
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nt to the foregoing ideas of rota- 
een our line and staff, I asked the 
ider in Chief to give me a brigade 
feels that my services can be 
om the staff, and he has promised 
This action is not unmixed with 
ntives, such as the actual desire for 
tience, the slavish nature of the 
«cin which I have been engaged for 
» hs, and the feeling that without a 
> must ultimately break down or 
y OW up in efficiency, and the desire 
¢,otion—easier to be earned with 
/an at a desk. 
‘unsfer of the First Division toward 
¢dy front with the plan to give it a 
n-warfare training before putting 
i attle seemed to be a good time for 
sand a few days with it and get out 
en air. I thought I should like to 
aly the routine followed under cer- 
mstances by a brigade commander 
jmduct of affairs has been good 
h2 win for him the recommendation 
jmmander in Chief for promotion 
(general. So I asked to be allowed 
veneral Duncan and accompany his 
(n the rail trip, during its billeting 
2 area and the subsequent open-air 


ace all military trains are made up 
same way. The soldiers all go in 
, and when extraordinarily well 
| ter a little straw is scattered in the 
wf the cars. On all box cars the 
of horses and the number of men it 
yare stenciled. Sometimes it car- 
ne and sometimes the other. When 
(if the noise made on the border in 
fause one or two New Jersey and 
‘ania units came down there in our 
‘coaches instead of tourist sleepers, 
‘me smile when looking at these 
-box-car sleepers. 

ficers travel in the ordinary French 
h, though sometimes in rare cases 
‘tand that 2 wagon-lit car is pro- 
fosuch luxury awaited us. The one 
is built to hold thirty-two persons. 
ere thirty officers. Nicely calcu- 
me slept sitting upright if one slept, 
lL. I took a blanket out of my bed- 
', tied a handkerchief around my 
dla Filipino-with-a-headache and 
fairly comfortable night in an erect 
'_ Six of us occupied the compart- 
‘ich, built for eight, had the two ex- 
Teferred to above. Being separate 
2 another, they added nothing to 
of the trip. The disagreeable 
he journey under such circum- 
he entire absence of any toilet 
tions of any kind whatsoever. 
ink when I have before gone 
twenty-four hours without wash- 
e and hands. 

‘made an occasional stop at the 
Of some town, and then usually 
wn itself. 

General Duncan’s staff had pre- 
enty-four hours to attend to the 
No one knew when we would ar- 
len we did we found the little 
The policeman on watch was 
p than anyone, but finally we 
n to the Chateau de Trie, owned 
ne la Marquise de Bonse, a 
se husband died six months ago, 
lew was killed the day we ar- 
. Whose son—only son—is an 
th the French. The poor little 
nd insisted on showing us our 
pt until eight A.M. Duncan 
nine for him. 


cif selection of officers for it; the, 
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After luncheon General Duncan sent 
word by the interpreter to the little mar- 
quise and asked permission to present his 
officers. She sent word that she would be 


in the drawing-room in a few minutes, and | 


we went in and were presented. She is a 


little lady of about fifty-five, I should | 


judge, in deep mourning, very bright look- 
ing, gray hair that was once brown, brown 
eyes, and a very nice, gracious manner. She 
expressed herself as glad to be of service to 
the Americans, and asked us to consider the 
chateau as our house. 

The chateau is a very old and a very cold 
one. The main tower is reputed to be 1000 
or more years old. That, of course, is by no 
means the most ancient in France or Nor- 
mandy, but it is fairly antique. In one of its 
rooms Jean Jacques Rousseau once, lived 
for a while and composed part of his Emile. 
In the drawing-room hangs a plan of the 
chateau and grounds, the plan itself 100 
years old. The walls are covered with ivy. 
When a chateau, with its grand seigneur, 


was the center of its little community it was | 
complete with its own church or chapel, its | 
own burying place and its own arrange- | 


ments for defense. The retainers lived 


around the chateau and in time of attack | 


sought refuge in it. 


From this chateau run subterranean gal- | 


leries in several directions, one especially to 
Gisors, two and a half miles distant, by 
which the retainers could gain entrance to 
the castle when it was besieged or by which 


the seigneur could sally forth and take his | 


besiegers in the rear. 

The life in a chateau is by no means ideal. 
They all have stone walls from three to six 
feet thick. It is always colder inside than 
out. The accessories of life are all either 
modern as the Victorian period or are lack- 
ing. There is much lovely old furniture. 
This region abounds in old chateaux. Near 
Lattainville, on a hill, there is a ruined one 
apparently. When we rode to it we found 
it to be by far the most picturesque that I 
have seen except the chateau of the Rohans 
at Josselin in Brittany. The top and towers 
seem to be in ruin, but actually it is in good 
repair below, is occupied, and the grounds 
are beautifully kept. The windows and the 
entire fagade are very old Gothic, having 
the pointed arches, the inverted vy. The 
mistress was ill, the domestic told us, else 
she would have been delighted to receive 
the American generals. 

I am settled here for at least a week, un- 
less the pressure for reénforcements forces 
our division into the line prematurely. The 
guns can be plainly heard to the northeast 
of Trie-Chateau. 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS, 
April 12, 1918. 


HE chief items of interest in this life of | 


mine since the last entries 
chronicle have been persons. I suppose 
those are the chief items of interest in the 
life of anyone—persons and the events and 
scenes that cluster around them. 

My tour with General Duncan’s First 
Brigade was the equivalent of a leave of 
absence for me, with its freedom from re- 
sponsibility, the opportunity to be on a 
horse half the day, and to get the contact 


in this | 


with troops and mingle in the life of active | 


outdoor command, looking to later com- 
mand in the face of an enemy. At the end 
of the sixth day, however, while still hoping 
that my address at G. H. Q. had been mis- 
laid, along came a letter from the Com- 
mander in Chief outlining something he 
wished to be done, and I felt that though 
I might stay afew days longer, my holiday, 
as far as its freedom from care and responsi- 
bility was concerned, was done. That night 
at midnight a courier came in with some 
more official letters, and before noon the 
next day I had a relayed telegram directing 
me to go to Paris to speak with the Com- 
mander in Chief over the long-distance 
telephone. 

I received the message about luncheon 
time, so finished that and then drove to 
Paris, a two hours’ journey. Meanwhile the 
Commander in Chief, with characteristic 
impatience, had handled in another way the 
matter he wished to speak to me about, and 
the official part of our 150-mile conversation 
was merely limited to telling me what he 
had done and directing me to follow it up in 
person next day with a visit to the head- 


quarters of General Foch, the new Com- | 


mander in Chief forthe Alliesin France. My 
motor car had its self-starter out of repair, so 
I had to remain in Paris for the night. 
My four hours at Sarrus, General Foch’s 
headquarters, were very dull. I betray no 
confidence in naming the place, for he has 
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changed it since. I found there Colonel 
Wells, from General Bliss. ‘‘General Foch 
is one of the glories of France,’’ according 
to my friend De Chambrun, and he is cred- 
ited with the principal part of the victory on 
the Marne in 1914. He had been a soldier 
of reputation for years before the war, and 
is the author of some military books relating 
to the art of war. He is, however, sixty- 
seven years of age, and his eyes look very 
tired tome. He has associated with him the 
keen little Weygand, a little French gen- 
eral, who is said to be a very able staff 
officer. The remainder of his staff that I 
saw I did not think much of. He keeps in 
his vicinity constantly a reserve officer 
named Captain Popier, a man, it is said, 
of considerable business importance in 
France before the war. 

Time went on, and at 6:30 Foch did not 
appear and nothing was heard of him. 
Seven and 7:30 came, and no Foch. Wells 
is not in the mess with General Foch, but 
in a staff mess near by. He asked me to 
dinner and I was inclined to accept, though 
knowing that if General Foch were there I 
should be asked to dine with him. 

Popier did some fine maneuvering, typ- 
ically French—he was apparently afraid to 
ask me to dine with General Foch without 
first seeing the latter; he was afraid to let 
me go to the other mess and risk a jumping 
from General Foch for that; and he kept 
the whole performance in suspense until 
after eight o’clock. He delayed the other 
mess; hinted at asking me and explained 
that the general might be in any moment, 
but did not ask me; but at a little after 
eight I accepted the other invitation and 
started. 

Then he ran after me and invited me to 
the general’s mess and included Wells and 
Hill, and so we went to the chateau. I ex- 


pressed my hope that they would wait until _ 


General Foch came; but once having me 
on his hands, the efficient Popier then 
seemed keen to get the dinner over with 
before Foch should get back. So we sat 
down and were hurried through a simple 
meal, in the midst of which Foch returned. 
While he was getting himself ready for din- 
ner we finished, and were escorted over to 
the headquarters office to wait, where fi- 
nally, at about 9:30, I was summoned to see 
General Foch. My business consumed about 
ten minutes of his time and then I left. I 
was at Trie-Chateau and Duncan’s head- 
quarters by 1:30 A.M. 

Tuesday afternoon I went with General 
Pershing again to the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Foch, to whom was presented our hope 
that he would shape his plans so as to per- 
mit the building up of a distinctly American 
Army in his front at the earliest date pos- 
sible, to which he acquiesced in principle. 
We were back in Paris for the evening and 
I finished a vaudeville performance rudely 
interrupted by the airplanes a few evenings 
before. 

One day back at headquarters and a tele- 
phone message summoned me to return to 
Paris to join the Commander in Chief for a 
visit to the British headquarters and Lon- 
don. Iam getting fairly fed up on motor-car 
travel, but that was all there was for it in 
getting to Paris that night, so at 8:30 we 
started, the other one being Lieutenant 
Adamson, a confidential man of the Com- 
mander in Chief. Four hours for 154 miles 
brought us to the Paris palace at 12:30, an 
average of more than thirty-eight miles 
an hour. Some going! 

The next afternoon, after a morning 
spent in talking over cablegrams and the 
general outlook, the general, Boyd, A. D. 
C., and I spent in going to Sir Douglas 
Haig’s chateau and headquarters. We were 
received by a smart British guard and were 
made welcome by Sir Douglas himself. He 
looks much as he did in the last days of 
July, 1917, when I saw him last—the gray 
hair at his temples perhaps a little more 
evident; perhaps a few lines more in his 
fine, strong Scotch face, for he has fought 
Paschendaele and Cambrai and stood a 
month of the heaviest offensive ever seen 
in war since that date. He is a smart- 
looking soldier, always well groomed and 
immaculate, trousers creased, spurs shin- 
ing, leathers well polished. His manners are 
by no means etfusive, nor should they be; 
but he is quite cordial. I sat on his left at 
dinner—to which, be it regretted, we were 
fifteen minutes late. He has about him the 
same personnel as nine months ago, except 
that the chief of staff is now General Sir H. 
A. Laurance instead of Kidgell; Butler, the 
deputy chief of staff then, is now command- 
ing a corps in the gallant Third Army; and 
the jovial Charteris, then the chief of his 
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intelligence, is now relieved by RB 
General Coxe. 

General Pershing has long desire 
a visit to the Canadian Corps, and 
there that afternoon. Lieutenant 
Sir Arthur Currie commands it, 
man big enough physically to dw: 
eral Pershing, and has the bluff 
manner which we are accustom 
sider American. Both he and 
Pershing voiced the thought th: 
understood each other’s language, 

He gave us a tea and had in ia 
staff officers to meet the general. ' 
had to submit to a photograph aff 
a group also being taken of the re 
of us. 

That night at dinner at the cha 
Earl of Derby was a guest, he bein 
way to Paris as H. B. M.’s amb 
and just relieved as Minister of W; 
British cabinet. He was on the rig! 
Douglas, and I on his right. I wasn 
by my general being late to dinr 
Douglas waited about three miny 
then took us in and we all sat dow 
eral Pershing was nearly ten minu 
and was evidently a little bit start} 
he found that Sir Douglas had noi 
for him. 

I never sat through an evening 
interesting conversation. It was’ 
Lord Derby, Haig and my own chi 
Derby was by no means guarded i 
marks, 1s witty, and quite took the 
the conversation. He alluded to 
barking on a diplomatic career at h 
he is about forty-five, I should jud, 
haps less—whether he was expe 
tell the truth or not. He said he di 
lieve in coalition governments. A 
what one needs is an autocrat. § 
remarked that it had its advan 
war. 

He said yes, and in peace, too, 
believed that the people were happ 
all under a government that was 
and firm—adding that promptni 
firmness were not characteristic ol 
ish government. 

Then he said, looking at Gene 
shing, that our President was the 
autocrat of the world today. Ifh 
be allowed a word of criticism, 
sidered that the President had m 
the best use of both parties that 
retains his peace-selected adviser: 
Democratic Party. General Persh 
there were practical difficulties j 
Roosevelt, if that was whom Lord Di 
in mind, to which the latter assent 
remarked that there was no on 
world carrying such a wealth of } 
his hands, without much advice, : 
dent Wilson. 

He remarked that our War Of! 
theirs were organized along entirel! 
ent lines; that he had considere} 
function to save the commander 
from worry in every way, and to 
what he wished where he wished) 
appealed to Sir Douglas Haig to : 
had ever bothered him with opinio 
purely military side of his duties. ; 
mediately added that he thought! 
cent of General Pershing’s respon’ 
would be saved him by a proper 4 
tration of our War Department, 
proper conception of its functions. 

He described the great War Dep 
characteristic of passing the buek, : 
he sympathized with General Per! 
Me mass of detail necessarily throy 

im. 

He turned to Sir Douglas Haig a! 
“Bad lot, these politicians, aren’t 

At which the British commander! 
laughed and said, “I don’t know. I! 
had much experience with them.” 

Then everybody laughed, for th) 
world knows how little Lloyd Ge 
hectored the British Army, driv 
William Robertson out of power a} 
ing to do the same with Haig; ai) 
Derby replied, ‘‘You are a qu 
mat yourself. We shall yet see yo? 
honored representative.” } 

After dinner the two commal? 
chief, Lord Derby and the two ¢ 
staff adjourned to Sir Douglas Ha, 
vate office and agreed on the han! 
the divisions that are coming from | 
to the British, as to their train 
mand, and the like. When we le 
Derby followed General ee | 
as ee said, - be we shall |: 
pals. en you think my govern 
myself is acting the fool, I hope} 
tell me so, and I’ll do the same i 

(Continued on Page 173)| 
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cs a bit ’eavy, but ’e isn’t, you 
ow is ’e? 


) Lonpon, April 24, 1918. 
SAME to London Sunday after- 
yn, with rather a rough passage 
fulogne to Folkestone, escorted by 
»s destroyers and an airplane, or 
> plane. General Biddle met us, 
(lionel Rethers, and escorted us to 
yand finally brought us up at the 
HHotel, where we were last year. 
iy there were the usual calls on the 
n ambassador, the admiral, or 
¢amander, as Admiral Sims is styled 
he, and luncheon at the American 
+ Club, which is in a fine old mansion 
= ver for the purpose by Lord Lecon- 
afternoon there was an interview 
§yeral Sir Henry Wilson, the chief of 
‘o succeeded Robertson some time 
‘he interview adjourned at an ap- 
s hour to the office of the Secretary 
Lord Milner, whose little book on 
tlish in Egypt, written twenty-six 
0, was a Bible to me in Philippine 
‘e is an extremely forceful and able 
e was born in Germany of British 
and seems to have acquired a little 
slood and iron. At least he is the 
(ficult person to bring over that my 
Jand I have attempted. 

jall on the question of how many 
shall go with the British and what 
ill be. He wants all infantry and 
» guns, and though protesting that 
¢ look forward to the day when we 
jve our American Army on the line 
¢ is demanding the things that will 
/at impossible, at least before 1919. 
nately, our home authorities seem 
4: committed us to it under the 
2 of that aggressive and brilliant 
ord Reading, now representing the 
in Washington. They commit us 


it 


| 


d to American, British or [French 
Vorst of all, they commit themselves 
reement and do not tell us about 
let the British spring it on us as a 
. It is a very difficult. situation in 
0 place Pershing. 

re due for another interview with 
{filmer this morning and have been 
¢ much of the night getting ready 
Great things hang on what we are 
o do now. 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS, 
May 14, 1918 
AT a busy year it has been since I 
wted to General Pershing in the 
rtment that afternoon of May 
‘7! The Amexforce in France has 
since June 13, 1917, from less than 
sons to 500,000. The Commander in 
‘as grown from a major general to 
; the chief of staff, from major of 
' to brigadier general, U.S.N.A., has 
yay to a major general and has been 
to the line, landing in command of 
brigade of Marines. 
last entry in this chronicle was in 
1, where we went the last part of 
0 redeem the bad outlook for the 
jation of a national American Army 
western front, brought about by the 
ce of Lord Reading over our home 
ities, inducing them to promise to 
othing but infantry and machine 
0 Europe for an indefinite period, 
ostponing for a much longer in- 
ene the actual organization of 
“sions, corps and field armies nec- 
if we are to ever have a national 
van Army on the line. 
-General Pershing—succeeded in 
‘cing Lord Milner of the propriety of 
ests, and a signed agreement was 
, promising infantry and machine 
‘May, and leaving to the future the 
it months. The British developed 
pping the existence of which had 
hitherto known, and claimed to be 


yoo 


tine “a 
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able to bring a much larger number of 
troops to Europe than we had been able to 
hope. The excess shipping is to be devoted 
to completing the divisions brought over, 
thus hurrying the day when our flag will 
appear on the western front with our men 
under their own generals. The agreement 
reached between Sir Douglas Haig, Lord 
Derby and ourselves on the last evening we 
were in British General Headquarters be- 
fore going to England also looks to that end. 

We returned via Boulogne, where the 
motor cars met us, and by previous ar- 
rangement hurried to headquarters, where 
we dined with Foch, General Bliss also 
being present. After dinner we discussed 
the agreement reached with Lord Milner. 
General Foch did not at first accede, the 
Commander in Chief reserving the news 
about the augmentation of British shipping 
until the last moment.. A great light broke 
over the veteran Foch and he agreed to the 
numbers and organizations of troops with- 
out further parley. 

Next morning early I caught a train back 
to headquarters and took up the grind 
again. The usual thing. Meanwhile the 
general lingered in Paris, coming home two 
days later.. He had hardly arrived when a 
message came from Monsieur Clemenceau 
asking him to a conference at Abbeville 


with the British and Italian Prime Minis- | 


ters, and the Ministers for War in those 
countries. General Bliss also was present, 
but was of no particular assistance to Gen- 
eral Pershing in the conference that fol- 
lowed, which dealt with the matters treated 
in our agreement with Lord Milner in Lon- 
don. There was much diplomatic wriggling 
and side-stepping, but General Pershing, 
with his habitual directness, brought them 
to see matters in even a more favorable 
light for us than was secured in the Milner 
agreement. But he had a hard struggle. 
Our Allies disagree on many subjects, but 
they are a unit when it comes to casting 
lots for our raiment. They seem to look on 
America as a common resource, and while 
loudly proclaiming their wish to see Amer- 
ica on the firing line as a national unit, re- 
sort to all manner of subterfuge to defeat 
and delay that eventuality, to which we 
look forward with so much hope. Eventu- 
ally an agreement was reached. Not to get 
ahead of myself in this chronicle—General 
Pershing visited me yesterday and informed 
me that no sooner had the French and 
British Prime Ministers reached the agree- 
ment with him at Abbeville than their am- 
bassadors in Washington began to besiege 
the President to abrogate its terms and 
send nothing but infantry and machine 
guns to Europe—a policy under which we 
can never build up an army of our own, un- 
der which the war can never be won, in my 
judgment, and with which America will 
carry no weight at the final peace table. 

In the interval of two days before Gen- 
eral Pershing went to Abbeville after our 
return from London we again discussed the 
advisability of my relief as chief of staff and 
going toacommand. A medical board had 
found physically incapacitated for field 
service Brigadier Generals Alvord, Bradley, 
Walsh, Murray and Doyen. The last is 
brigadier general in the Marine Corps, his 
brigade consisting of the Fifth and Sixth 
Marines. The Commander in Chief said he 
could give me no better command in France 
than to let me succeed General Doyen with 
the Marines, and I agreed with him. After 
much reminiscence of the past, and some 
dreaming of the future, it was agreed that I 
should have the Marine brigade, known in 
the American Expeditionary Forces as the 
4th Brigade, U. S. Marines, which consti- 
tutes one brigade of the Second Regular 
Division under Major General Bundy, the 
other brigade consisting of the 9th and 23d 
Infantry, in which Gen. E. M. Lewis has 
relieved Gen. Peter Murray. General 
McAndrew was selected as chief of staff. 
He is Dad McAndrew, of the class of ’88, 
and a man several years older than myself, 
with an excellent reputation as a well- 
informed officer and an authority on school 
and training matters. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by General Harbord. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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You change suits because you 
wish to wear one freshly pressed 
—to wear one of different color 
—to be dressed appropriately 
for different occupations. Sensi- 
ble enough! 


But why expect the same 
watch chain to serve on every 
occasion? Why not get a new 
one to agree with the new suit? 
Or a Simmons Belt Chain for 
sports wear? Or a chain suit- 
able for evening wear? 


You will find Simmons Chains 
e in a wide variety of styles and 
A link designs. They will suit your 

H every whim and please your 


‘ pocketbook immensely. And they 
will serve you for years. Long 
wear is wrought into every link 
by Simmons craftsmen who draw 


ate 
eS 


(i gold, green gold or Platinumgold 
4 

over stout base metal by a spe- 
cial process of manufacture. 

S 


A jeweler near you carries 
Simmons Chains, and endorses 
them. They are priced from $4 
to $15. R. F. Simmons Com- 


pany, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


| CHAINS 
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The swivel says 
it’s a Simmons 


we 3 ; 
Tuts SUBSTANTIAL SHELL oF Go 


is drawn over a core of base metal in the 
making of every Simmons Chain. From the 
original ingot (illustrated half actual size) 
until the smallest link has been wrought 
out, the ratio of gold to base metal is constant. 


In the panel below 


the links are 
twice enlarged. 
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SHOE FOR 
MEN 


Give Double 
the Wear! 


The most amazing value at $350 in America! 


Here’s the Proof: 


“T am a collector of installment accounts 
and walk all day long. I have worn a 
pair of your shoes every day ex- 
cept Sundays for the past seven 
months, and at this writing 
there is no sign of these shoes 
wearing out. In that time I 
would have worn out three 
ordinary pairs in my busi- 
ness.” 
W.K. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Name furnished 
on request) 


Sold in 
Over 400 
NEWARK 
Shoe Store 
Branches in the 
United States. 
Largest Retail 
Shoe Company 
in the World 


ONE 
PAIR ORA 
TILOUSAND 
$350 
PER 


The ideal shoe for Policemen, Postmen, 
Firemen, Street Car Men, Railroad Men, 
Mechanics, Truckmen, Farmers, Sales- 
men and men in all walks of life who 
are “hard” on shoes. A SHOE FOR DRESS, 
EVERY DAY AND SUNDAY. 


Soled Shoes give is truly astonishing. 

It is not uncommon for wearers to say 
that a pair of NEWARK TufHide-Soled 
Shoes gives them two to three times the 
wear of shoes they used to buy. It is re- 
sulting in a decided saving for hundreds of 
thousands of men in all walks of life—not 
only in fewer purchases of shoes, but in 
savings on repairs as well. 

Do not confuse NEWARK TufHide-Soled 
Shoes with the average shoe sold at $3.50 
—either in style, workmanship or dura- 
bility. Most of their wearers are men who 
have always paid considerably more than 
$3.50 for shoes. 


The NEWARK TufHide-Soled Shoe 
needs only to be put to the test to con- 
vince you that it is the most remarkable 
shoe for the money you ever wore. 

You buy them direct from the 
maker—at the manufacturer’s price. 
This, added to the econo- 
mies of quantity produc- 
tion—over 5 million 
pairs annually —is 
what makes possible 
the amazing value we 
give you for $3.50. 

They are made in 
popular leathers— 


Ts service that NEWARK TufHide- 


Order by 
No. 9316 


Tan Goodyear welt, 
U.S. Army style, in 
the famous U.S. Army last, 
with soft toe; heavy damp- 
resisting T UFHIDE soles; Man-O’- 
War rubber heels. Soft, pliable up- 
pers with large tongue sewed on both sides to 


and in favored styles keep,out dire and’grid) . F505. $3.50 
and lasts—from the smartest young men’s Also in Black with Hooks and Box Toe 
Order No. 9515 


brogue lasts to the sturdiest work shoe. 


NEWARK TufHide-Soled Shoes are sold in over 
400 NEWARK SHOE STORES all over the United 
States. If we haven’t a branch in your town, send us 
your order by mail. Buy a pair NOW and see for 
yourself what a really wonderful shoe we produce 
for only $3.50. 


ORDER YOUR PAIR TODAY! 
Include 10 cents Parcel Post Cost 


Order by No. 9150 


Rich Gun Metal Oxford. New 
Swagger perforations. Nobby 
Square pinking on tip, 
vamp and eyelet row. 
Long-wearing Tuf- 
Hide Soles. Man- 


i 
Also in 


O’-Warrubber 
enls new Toney 
tan color 


We want Field Men and Women to sell 
NEWARK TUFHIDE-Soled‘ Shoes for 


men wherever we have no stores. Big 


Order by No. 9341 
Stylish Ruskin Red Tan Bal in 
the new Broad FrenchToe Last, 
Goodyearwelt,long-wearing % 
— Tuf Hide Soles and Man. 
O’-War ee heels 
—snappy perfo- 

a 


tated effect be- % 
sesso 


demand, liberal commission, fine oppor- 
tunity to make money. Write for details. 


Slewark Shoe Stores Co 


Stores in all principal cities 


General Offices: 
728 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


tween towsof 4 
stitching, at 


$3.50 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


refused to change itself in the slightest de- 
tail. What was laid out on the bed was 
not his dress clothes, but the most ghastly 
collection of raiment he had ever beheld. 
He blinked once again as a forlorn hope, 
and then tottered forward. 

He stood looking down at the foul things, 
his heart ice within him. Reading from left 
to right, the objects on the bed were as fol- 
lows: A pair of short white woolen socks; 
a crimson made-up bow-tie of enormous 
size; a sort of middy-blouse arrangement; 
a pair of blue velvet knickerbockers; and 
finally—and it was this that seemed to 
Dudley to make it all so sad and hopeless— 
a very small sailor hat with a broad blue 
ribbon, across which in large white letters 
ran the legend H. M. S. Indefatigable. 

On the floor was a pair of brown shoes 
with strap-and-buckle attachment. They 
seemed to be roomy Number Twelves. 

Dudley sprang to the bell. A footman 
presented himself. 

“Sir?” said the footman. 

“What,’”’ demanded Dudley wildly— 
“what is all this?”’ 

“T found them in your suitcase, sir.”’ 

“But where are my dress clothes?” 

“No dress clothes in the suitcase, sir.” 

A bright light shone upon Dudley. That 
argument with those two birds at the 
Drones had, he now recalled, been on the 
subject of fancy dress. Both birds were 
dashing off to a fancy-dress ball that night, 
and one bird had appealed to Dudley to 
support him against the other bird in his 
contention that at these affairs the prudent 
man played for safety and went asa Pierrot. 
The second bird had said that he would 
sooner be dead in a ditch than don any such 
unimaginative costume. He was going asa 
small boy, he said, and with a pang Dudley 
remembered having laughed mockingly and 
prophesied that he would look the most 
priceless ass. And then he had sprinted off 
and collared the man’s bag in mistake for 
his own. 

“Look here,” he said, “‘I can’t possibly 
come down to dinner in those!”’ 

“No, sir?”’ said the footman respectfully, 
but with a really inhuman lack of interest 
and sympathy. 

“You’d better leg it to the old girl’s 
room I mean,” said Dudley, recollect- 
ing himself, ‘‘you had better go to Lady 
Wickham and inform her that Mr. Finch 
presents his compliments and I’m awfully 
sorry, but he has mislaid his dress clothes, 
so he will have to come down to dinner in 
what I’ve got on at present.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Tsay!’’ A horrid thought struck Dud- 
ley. ‘I say, we shall be alone, what? I 
mean to say, nobody else is coming to 
dinner?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the footman brightly. 
“‘A number of guests are expected, sir.”’ 

It was a sagging and demoralized Dudley 
who crawled into the dining room a quarter 
of an hour later. 

In spite of what moralists say, a good 
conscience is not enough in itself to enable 
aman to bear himself jauntily in every crisis 
of life. Dudley had had a good upbring- 
ing, and the fact that he was dining at a 
strange house in a bright check suit gave 
him a consciousness of sin which he strove 
vainly to overcome. 

The irony of it was that in a normal frame 
of mind he would have sneered loftily at the 
inferior garments which clothed the other 
male members of the party. On the left 
sleeve of the man opposite him was a dis- 
graceful wrinkle. The fellow next to the 
girl in pink might have a good heart, but 
the waistcoat which covered it did not fit by 
a mile. And as for the tie of that other 
bloke down by Lady Wickham, it was not a 
tie at all in the deeper meaning of the word; 
it was just a deplorable occurrence. Yet 
situated as he was, his heart ached with 
envy of all these tramps. 

He ate but little. As a rule his appetite 
was of the heartiest, and many a novel had 
he condemned as untrue to life on the 
ground that its hero was stated to have 
pushed his food away untasted. Until to- 
night he had never supposed that such a 
feat was possible. But as course succeeded 
course he found himself taking almost no 
practical interest in the meal. All he asked 
was to get it over so that he could edge 
away and be alone with his grief. There 


would doubtless be some sort of biz 
the drawing-room after dinner, } 
would not have the support of D 
Finch. For Dudley Finch the quiet 
sion of the Blue Room. . 
It was as he was sitting there som 
hours later that there drifted into his 
something Roberta had said about R 
Attwater leaving on the milk train. , 
time he had paid little attention to t 
mark, but now it began to be borne ip 
him more and more strongly that thi 
train was going to be of great stra 
portance in his life. This ghastly hou; 
just the sort of house that fellows di: 
urally go away from on milk trains, ; 
behooved him to be prepared. He 
the bell once more. r 
“Sir?” said the footman. 


NA 

“No!” Dudley fought down a des 
stun this man with one of the M 
Twelve shoes. ‘‘I just want to know 
time the milk train goes in the morni 
case—in—er—case I am called awa 
expectedly, I mean to say.” ; 

“T will inquire, sir.’’ 

The footman made his way to the 
ants’ hall, the bearer of great news. 

““Guess what,’”’ said the footman. » 

“Well, Thomas?”’ asked Simmon 
butler, indulgently. 

“That bloke—the Great What-l 
said Thomas, for it was by this affecti 
sobriquet that Dudley was now knoy 
low stairs, “is planning to go away ¢ 
milk train!” “ 

““What?”’ Simmons heaved his 
form out of his chair. His face didn 
flect the gay mirth of his subordinati 
must inform her ladyship. I must ii 
her ladyship at once.” y 

The last guest had taken his depa 
and Lady Wickham was preparing t 
a well-earned bed, when there en 
her Simmons, grave and concerned. 

‘Might I speak to your ladyship? 

“Well, Simmons?” 

“Might I first take the liberty 
quiring, m’lady, if the—er—the youn 
tleman in the tweed suit is a personal 
of your ladyship’s?”’ 

Lady Wickham was surprised. I 
not like Simmons to stroll in and start 
ting about her guests, and for a mome 
was inclined to say as much; then 
thing told her that by-doing so she’ 
miss information of interest. ( 

“He says he is a friend of Miss Ro 
Simmons,” she said graciously. _ 

“Says!”’ said the butler, and thi 
no eluding the sinister meaning in his? 

“What do you mean, Simmons?” | 

‘Begging your pardon, m’lady, Lar 
vinced that this person is here with 
criminal intention. Thomas report: 
his suitcase contained a complete disg! 

“Disguise! What sort of disguise!) 

“Thomas did not convey that? 
clearly, your ladyship, but I unde 
that it was of a juvenile nature. An| 
now, m’lady, the man has been maki 
quiries as to the time of departure ” 
milk train.” ae i 

“Milk train!’ 

“Thomas also states, m’lady, thi 
man was visibly took aback whe 
learned that there were guests ex[ 
here tonight. If you ask me, your lad! 
it was the man’s intention to make 
might term a quick clean-up immed 
after dinner and escape on the 9:67. + 
in that by the presence of the guests! 
going to endeavor to collect the swag) 
small hours and get away on thel 
train.” 

“Simmons!” aE J 

“That is my opinion, your ladyshi 

“Good gracious! He told me that} 
Roberta had said to him that she was 
ing down here tonight. She has not ¢ 

“A ruse, m’lady, to inspire confiait 

“Simmons,” said Lady Wickham, § 
to the crisis like the strong woman sh! 
“you must sit up tonight.” 

“With a gun, m’lady,” cried the 
with a sportsman’s enthusiasm. 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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with a gun. And if you hear him 


600 . 

.- good, your ladyship.” 

~ must be very quiet, of course.” 

j a mouse, your ladyship,’”’ said 


3. 
y, meanwhile, in his refuge in the 
had for some time past been 
g—every moment more keenly— 
roccupation with his troubles had 
ito deal so sparingly with his food 
ere in the dining room. The peace 
tue Room had soothed his nervous 
find with calm had come the realiza- 


nd he had made a singularly light 
3ince then he had had nothing but 
‘seattered mouthfuls which he had 
iimself to swallow at the dinner 
nsulted his watch. It was later 
had supposed. Much too late to 
] bell and ask for sandwiches, even 
‘ g that his standing in this poison- 
q3e had been such as to justify the 


Lt the milk train left at 3:15 and he 
ly resolved to catch it. The sooner 
wut of this place the better. Mean- 
:eraved food, any sort of food. His 
terior organism was up on its feet, 
i wildly for sustenance. 

r minutes later, Lady Wickham, 
tensely in her room, was informed 
oek on the door that the hour had 


( m’lady.” 
ty, Finch’s unwilling hostess was a 
of character and decision. From 


amore closely about her and strode 
corridor. 

‘was plenty of noise to guide her to 
. Dudley’s progress from his bed- 
‘the dining room, the fruit and bis- 
the sideboard of which formed his 
e, had been far from quiet. Once 
\tripped over a chair; and now, as 
fess and her attendant began to 
‘the stairs, he collided with and up- 
‘ge screen. He was endeavoring to 
the foot which he had inadvertently 
ough this when a quiet voice spoke 
ove. 

you see him, Simmons?”’ 

m’lady; dimly but adequately.” 
‘n shoot if he moves a step.” 

¥ good, m’lady.”’ 

2y wrenched his foot free and peered 
', appalled. 

y!” he quavered. ‘It’s only me, 
w!” Light flooded the hall. “Only 
‘peated Dudley feverishly. 

ight of the enormous gun in the but- 
ids had raised his temperature to a 


ee. 

1 demanded Lady Wickham 
“are you doing here, Mr. Finch?” 
‘creased sense of the delicacy of his 
| flooded over Dudley. He was a 
nan with the nicest respect for the 
ons, and he perceived that the 
n required careful handling. It is 
‘tful, he realized, for a guest for 
‘enefit a hostess has only a few hours 
provided a lavish banquet to an- 
to the said hostess that he has been 
ed by hunger to rove the house in 
of f For a moment he stood 
ig his lips; then something like 
ration came to him. 

‘fact is,” he said, ‘‘I couldn’t sleep, 


ibly,”* said Lady Wickham, “you 
we a better chance of doing so if 
to goto bed. Is it your intention 
about the house all night?” 

no, absolutely not. I couldn’t 
30 l—er—I thought I would pop 
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down and see if I could find something to 
read, don’t you know.” 

“Oh, you want a book?” 

“That’s right. That’s absolutely it—a 
book. You’ve put it in a nutshell.” 

“T will show you to the library.” 

In spite of her stern disapproval of this 
scoundrel who wormed his way into people’s 
houses in quest of loot, a slight diminution 
of austerity came to Lady Wickham as the 
result of this introduction of the literary 
note. She was an indefatigable novelist, 
and it pleased her to place her works in the 
hands of even the vilest. Ushering Dudley 
into the library, she switched on the light 
and made her way without hesitation to the 
third shelf from the top nearest’ the fire- 
place. Selecting one from a row of brightly 
covered volumes, she offered it to him. 

‘Perhaps this will interest you,” she said. 

Dudley eyed it dubiously. 

“Oh, I say,” he protested, “‘I don’t know, 
you know. This is one of that chap George 
Masterman’s.”’ 

“Well?” said Lady Wickham frostily. 

“He writes the most frightful bilge, I 
mean. Don’t you think so?” 

“T cannot say that I do. I am possibly 
biased, however, by the fact that George 
Masterman is the name I write under.” 

Dudley blinked. 

“Oh, do you?” he babbled. ‘‘Do you? 
You do, eh? Well, I mean ”” An im- 
perative desire to be elsewhere swept over 
him. ‘This’ll do me,” he said, grabbing 
wildly at the nearest shelf. ‘“‘This will do 
me fine. Thanks awfully. Good night. I 
mean, thanks, thanks. I mean good night, 
good night.” 

Two pairs of eyes followed him as he shot 
up the stairs. Lady Wickham’s were cold 
and hard; the expression in those of Sim- 
mons was wistful. It was seldom that the 
butler’s professional duties allowed him the 
opportunity of indulging the passion for 
sport which had been his since boyhood. 
A very occasional pop at a rabbit was about 
all the shooting he got nowadays, and the 
receding Dudley made his mouth water. He 
fought the craving down with a sigh. 

“A nasty fellow, m’lady,” he said. 

“Quick-witted,” Lady Wickham was 
forced to concede. 

‘Full of low cunning, m’lady,’’ emended 
the butler. ‘All that about wanting a 
book—a ruse.” 

“You had better continue watching, 
Simmons.”’ 

“Most decidedly, your ladyship.” 

Dudley sat on his bed, panting. Nothing 
like this had ever happened to him before, 
and for a while the desire for food left him, 
overcome by a more spiritual misery. If 
there was one thing in the world that gave 
him the pip, it was looking like a silly idiot; 
and every nerve in his body told him that 
during the recent interview he must have 
looked the most perfect silly idiot. Staring 
bleakly before him, he relived every mo- 
ment of the blighted scene, and the more he 
examined his own share in it the worse it 
looked. He quivered in an agony of shame. 
He seemed to be bathed from head to foot 
in a sort of prickly heat. 

And then, faintly at first, but growing 
stronger every moment, hunger began to 
clamor once again. 

Dudley clenched his teeth. Something 

must be done to combat this. Mind must 
somehow be enabled to triumph over mat- 
ter. He glanced at the book which he had 
snatched from the shelf, and for the first 
time that night began to feel that fate was 
with him. Out of a library which was 
probably congested with the most awful 
tosh, he had stumbled first pop upon Mark 
Twain’s Tramp Abroad, a book which he 
had not read since he was a kid, but had al- 
ways been meaning to read again; just the 
sort of book in fact which would enable a 
fellow to forget the anguish of starvation 
until that milk train went. He opened it 
at random, and found with a shock that fate 
had but been playing with him. 
- “Tt has now been many months, at the 
present writing,” read’ Dudley, “‘since I 
have had a nourishing meal, but I shall soon 
have one—a modest, private affair, all to 
myself. I have selected a few dishes and 
made out a little bill of fare, which will go 
home in the steamer that precedes me and 
be hot when I arrive, as follows es 

‘Dudley quailed. Memories of his boy- 
hood came to him, of the time when he had 
first read what came after those last two 
words. The passage had stamped itself on 
his mind, for he had happened upon it at 
school at a time when he was permanently 
obsessed by a wolfish hunger and too impe- 
cunious to purchase anything at the school 
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Write for new Great Northern calendar, a ten-color lithographic reproduction of the 
above painting by Otto Hake. Address Room 700, Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


O.. beyond the upper waters of the Mississippi, into that 


vast domain of prairie, mountain and forest which lay be- 
tween the Minnesota frontier—now the Twin Cities—and 
the shores of the far Pacific, a dauntless young pioneer of 
the middle nineteenth century looked and saw a fruitful 


empire sleeping. 


Unknown, unpeopled wilderness 
then, the Northwest has become 
what it is today because of the 
vision and faith and indomitable 
persistence of that most practical 
of dreamers, James J. Hill. 


Into pathless lands which stcod as 
the Stone Age left them, where 
never the creak of wagon wheel 
had been heard before, he broke, 
not the foot-trails of adventurer or 
explorer, but the broad, firm road- 
bed ofa great transcontinental rail- 
way, the mightiest and most daring 
construction enterprise ever under- 
taken by private initiative. 


People followed, farms followed, 
mining and lumbering projects, in 
magnitude and value greater than 
any the world has known, began. 
Cities arose out of nowhere to take 
high places alongside the historic 
civilization centers of all ages. 
These, the one-time dreams of 
James J. Hill, came to reality 
within the span of his own busi- 
ness career. 


Sixty-two years after the diminu- 
tive wood-burning locomotive, 
William Crooks, pulled the first 
trainload of passengers over the 
initial ten miles of track, the Great 
Northern Railway, now grown to 
a ten thousand mile system, put 
into service The New Oriental 
Limited, the finest train to the 
Pacific Northwest. 


An all-steel, brand new, specially 
built, Pullman equipped hotel on 
wheels, The New Oriental Limited 
provides the last and longest link 
of de luxe passenger service be- 
tween the Atlantic Seaboard and 
The Pacific Northwest. Traversing 
the distance between Chicago, Port- 
land and Puget Sound direct with- 
out change in seventy hours, cross- 
ing the Rockies by the lowest and 
easiest pass behind giant oil-burn- 
ing cinderless locomotives, the New 
Oriental Limited is the train to 
take for Glacier National Park, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Vancouver, California, 
Alaska and the Orient. 


GREAT NORTHERN RY. 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 


“See America First”’ 


THE 
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5¥% inches high. 
With white dial 
$3.25. With ra- 
dium dial $4.25. 
Prices slightly 
higher in Canada. 


WESTMINSTER CHIMES 


WILLARD. | BANJOS 


A brass-knuckled call 


for six-thirty 


f™TOM-TOM will rouse you though you sleep the sleep of the™ 
seven sleepers! Though you have but one good ear and 
bury that deep into the pillow, you can’t escape Tom-Tom’s 
twelve persistent calls. That tom-tomming on the door of 
your mind goes on for ten minutes, with half-minute inter- 
missions. You’ve got to'wake up and get up to silence him. 


But till his alarm shatters the silence, you scarcely can 
hearhim . . . his soft steady ticking’s so low. Even in 
a room with ten Tom-Toms, you hardly could hear them 
tick! Tom-Tom’s a dependable timer. Tested for accuracy 
48 hours, and ticking true for 40 hours after each winding. 
Note his thin, octagon shape and bowed glass front that 
lets you read his time at any angle of light. Special top- 
ring, cubist figures, handsome lights and shades in his 
polished case—he’s a decorative fellow for almost any room! 


Tom-Tom has a junior by the name of Tidy-Tot, dial 2% 
inches. Same octagon shape, convex front, repeating alarm 
and silent tick. Go to your dealer and ask him to show |@ 
you these distinctive clocks. The New Haven Clock Co., 1B 
= New Haven, Conn. Clock makers since 1817. i 


Tip-Top, the 
beautiful octagon 
True Time Teller 
watch. With soft 
quiet tick. White 
dial $1.75. Radi- 
um dial as illus- } 
trated $2.75. 
Prices slightly 
higherinCanada. 
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shop to keep him going till the next meal. 
It had tortured him then, and it would, he 
knew, torture him even more keenly now. 

Nothing, he resolved, should induce him 
to go on reading. So he at once went on: 

“Radishes; baked apples, with cream; 
fried oysters; stewed oysters; frogs; 
American coffee, with real cream; American 
butter; fried chicken, Southern style; por- 
terhouse steak; Saratoga potatoes; broiled 
chicken, American style 

A feeble moan escaped Dudley. He en- 
deavored to close the book, but it would not 
close. He tried to remove his eyes from the 
page, but they wandered back like homing 
pigeons. 


‘ 


brook trout, from Sierra Nevadas; 
lake trout, from Tahoe; sheepshead and 
croakers, from New Orleans; black bass, 
from the Mississippi; American roast beef; 
roast turkey, Thanksgiving style; cran- 
berry sauce; celery; roast wild turkey; 
woodcock; canvasback duck, from Balti- 


| more; prairie hens, from Illinois; Missouri 


partridges, broiled; possum; coon; Boston 
baked beans; bacon and greens, Southern 
style.” 

Dudley rose from the bed. He could en- 
dure no more. His previous experience as a 
prospector after food had not been such as 
to encourage further efforts in that direc- 
tion, but there comes a time when a man 
recks not of possible discomfort. He re- 
moved his shoes and tiptoed out of the 
room. A familiar form advanced to meet 
him along the now brightly lit corridor. 

“Well?” said Simmons the butler, shift- 
ing his gun to the ready and massaging the 
trigger with a loving forefinger. 

Dudley gazed upon him with a sinking 
heart. 

“Oh, hullo!’’ he said. 

“What do you want?” 

“‘Oh—er—oh, nothing.” 

“You get back into that room.” 

“T say, listen, laddy,’’ said Dudley, in 
desperation, flinging reticence to the winds. 
“T’m starving, absolutely starving. I wish, 
like a good old bird, you would just scud 
down to your pantry or somewhere and get 
me a sandwich or two.” 

“You get back into that room, you 
hound!”’ growled Simmons, with such in- 
tensity that sheer astonishment sent Dud- 
ley tottering back through the door. He 
had never heard a butler talk like that. He 
had not supposed that butlers could talk 
like that. 

He put on his shoes again, and, lacing 
them up, brooded tensely on this matter. 
What, he asked himself, was the idea? 
What was the big thought that lay behind 
all this? That his hostess, alarmed by 
noises in the night, should have summoned 
the butler to bring firearms to her assistance 
was intelligible. But what was the blighter 
doing, camping outside his door? After all, 
they knew he was a friend of the daughter 
of the house. 

He was still wrestling with this problem 
when a curious, sharp tapping noise at- 
tracted his attention. It came at irregular 
intervals and seemed to proceed from the 
direction of the window. He sat up, lis- 
tening. It came again. He crept to the 
window and looked out. As he did so, some- 
thing with hard edges smote him painfully 
in the face. 

“Oh, sorry!’”’ said a voice. 

Dudley started violently. Looking in the 
direction from which the voice had pro- 
ceeded, he perceived that there ran out 
from the wall immediately to the left of his 
window a small balcony. On this balcony, 
bathed in silver moonlight, Roberta Wick- 
ham was standing. She was hauling in the 
slack of a length of string, to the end of 
which was attached a buttonhook. 

“Awfully sorry,” she said. ‘I was trying 
to attract your attention.” ' 

“You did,” said Dudley. 

“T thought you might be asleep.”’ 

“Asleep!” Dudley’s face contorted itself 
in a dreadful sneer. ‘‘ Does anyone ever get 
any sleep in this house?”’ He leaned for- 
ward and lowered his voice: “I say, your 
bally butler has gone off his onion.” 

What?” 


“He’s doing sentinel duty outside my 
door with a whacking great cannon. And 
when I put my head out just now he simply 
barked at me.” 

“T’m afraid,” said Bobbie, gathering in 
the buttonhook, “he thinks you’re a bur- 


r 
“A burglar? But I told your mother dis- 
tinctly that I was a friend of yours.” 
Something akin to embarrassment seemed 
to come upon the not easily embarrassed 
Miss Wickham. 


March 2} 


“Yes, I want to talk to you about 
she said. ‘It was like this ——” 

“T say, when did you arrive, by the: 
asked Dudley, the question sudden] 
senting itself to his disordered mind 

“About half an hour ago.” 

“What?” 

“Yes; I sneaked in through the g, 
window, and the first thing I me 
mother in her dressing gown.”’ Misg 
ham shivered a little, as at some unp) 
memory. ‘‘You’ve never seen mothe 
dressing gown,” she said in a small 

“Yes, I have!”’ retorted Dudley, 
though it may be an experience whic} 
chappie ought to have, let me tell yc 
once is sufficient.”’ 

“T had an accident coming down 
proceeded Miss Wickham, absorbed 
own story and paying small attent 
his. ‘“‘An idiot of a man driving a d 
merun into him. My car was all sn 
up. I couldn’t get away for hour 
then I had to come down on a trai 
stopped at every station.” 

It is proof, if such were needed, 
strain to which Dudley Finch had beg 
jected that night, that the informatic 
this girl had been in a motor smash ¢ 
cause him that anguished concern wh 
would undoubtedly have felt twent 
hours earlier. 

It left him almost cold. | 

“Well, when you saw your mothe 
said, “didn’t you tell her that I wasa 
of yours?”’ 

Miss Wickham hesitated: 

“That’s the part I want to explai 
said. ‘“‘You see, it was like this: } 
had to break it as gently as I could 
that the car wasn’t insured. She 
frightfully pleased. And then she t; 
about you and Dudley, old 
whatever have you been doing sin 
got here? The mater seemed to thi 
had been behaving in the weirdest y 

“Vl admit that I brought the ic! 
and couldn’t dress for dinner, os 


: 


from that I’m dashed if I can see wha 
that was weird.”’ 
“Well, she seems to have become | 
fully suspicious of you almost fro} 
start.” f 
“Tf you had sent that wire, tellin; 
was coming uy ey 
Miss Wickham clicked her ta 
gretfully. | 
“T knew there was something I hi 
gotten. Oh, Dudley, I’m awfully s 
“Don’t mention it,” said Duke 
terly. “It’s probably going to lead) 
having my head blown off by a loon’ 
ler, but don’t give it another thought 
were saying ——’” } 
“Oh, yes, when I met mother. \ 
see, Dudley, dear, how terribly diffi 
was for me, don’t you? I mean, [hi 
broken it to her that the car 4 
smashed up and not insured, and t 
suddenly asked me if it was true thai 
invited you down here. I was just ga 
say I had, when she began to talk ch 


in such a bitter spirit that someh¢ 
time didn’t seem ripe. So when she 
me if you were a friend of mine, I — 

“You said I was?” 

“Well, not in'so many words.” | 

“How do you mean?” { 

“T had to be awfully tactful, you 

“Well?” 

“So I told her I had never seen yot 
life.” Dudley uttered a sound lil 
breeze sighing in the tree tops. 
all right,”” went on Miss Wickh 
suringly. i, 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Dudley. “Ir 
that 

“T’m going to go and have a tall 
Simmons and tell him he must let J 
cape. Then everything will be spill 
There’s an excellent milk train —— 

“T know all about the milk train, thi 

“T’ll go and see him now. So dor} 
worry, old thing.” 


made itself heard from the passage. 
body tapped softly on the door. 
opened it and found the amb 
standing on the mat. Farther dow’ 
corridor, tactfully withdrawn into th 
ground, Simmons the butler stood, 
ing arms. 

“Dudley,” whispered Miss Wic Q 
“have you got any money on you? 

“Yes, a certain amount.” 

“Five pounds? It’s for Simmons. 

(Continued on Page 181) 


ontinued from Page 178) 

y felt the militant spirit of the 
«surging within him. His blood 
don’t mean to say that, after what 
yened, the blighter has the crust to 
¢ie to tip him!” 

gored past her at the man behind the 
/)simpered respectfully. Evidently 
, explanations had convinced him 
had wronged Dudley, for the hos- 
ynich had been so marked a short 
ick had now gone out of his manner. 
it’s like this, you see,”’ said Bobbie; 


4jmmons is worried.” : 
) glad,” said Dudley vindictively. 
. he would worry himself into a de- 


#nons is afraid that mother may be 
ith him when she finds that you 
ne. He doesn’t want to lose his 


an who doesn’t want to get out of a 
ve this must be an ass.”’ 

/ so, in case mother does cut up 
‘nd dismiss him for not keeping a 
r atch over you, he wants to feel that 
,omething in hand. He started by 
or a tenner, but I got him down to 
> hand it over, Dudley dear, and 
( can get action.” 

xy produced a five-pound note and 
t it with a long, lingering look of 
ti, and regret. 

2 you are,” he said. “I hope the 
ands it on drink, gets tight, trips 
| feet and breaks his neck.” 

nks,” said Bobbie. ‘‘There’s just 
yer trifling condition he made, but 
ndn’t worry about that.” 

Vat was it?”’ 


12y stared. 

Sots?” he said. ‘‘In the sheets?” 

climb down by.” 

3 Dudley’s guiding rule in life never, 

ce he had got it brushed and bril- 

id and properly arranged in the 

cable back sweep, to touch his hair; 

¢ this fearful night all the rules of 

ai life were going by the board. He 

11 upward, collected a handful and 
lit about. No lesser gesture could 

pressed his consternation. 

Yi aren’t seriously suggesting that I 

wut of window and shin down a 

{| sheet?’”’ he gasped. 

imust, I’m afraid. Simmons insists 


oe 


ia 


Wey groaned. 
}aow why,” he said bitterly. 


“He’s 
ving to the movies. It’s always the 
fou give a butler an evening off and 
Viks out to a picture house and comes 
fith a diseased mind, thinking he’s 
‘a star part in the Clutching Hand 
thing. Knotted sheets, indeed!” 
was his emotion that Dudley very 


| 
: 


said ‘Forsooth!’’ 

2 man is simply a driveling im- 
!' Will you kindly inform me why in 
ime of everything infernal the poor, 
ashed fish can’t just let me out of 
ont door like an ordinary human 
iy, don’t you see?’’ reasoned Miss 
am. ‘‘How could he explain to 
‘? She must be made to think that 
| at in spite of his vigilance.” 
irdered though his faculties were, 
7 could dimly see that there was 
(ting in this. He made no further ob- 
8. Bobbie beckoned to the waiting 
‘ms. Money changed hands. The 
{passed amiably into the room to lend 
nce to the preparations. 

Hittle tighter, perhaps, sir,’’ he sug- 
( obsequiously, casting a critical eye 
Dudley’s knots. ‘‘It would never do 


\to fall and kill yourself, sir—ha-ha!’’ 
d you say ha-ha?”’ said Dudley in a 
By 


ice. 
lid venture Y 
vn’t do it again!” 
ty good, sir.’”’ The butler ambled to 


nto: 4 | 
snot till some minutes later, when 
jt come to the end of the sheet and 
i last nerved himself to let go and 
ete the journey after the fashion of a 
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parachutist whose parachute has refused to 
open, that Dudley discovered that there 
was an error in Miss Wickham’s description 
of the terrain. The lovely soft flower bed of 
which she had spoken with such pretty 
girlish enthusiasm was certainly there, but 
what she had omitted to mention was that 
along it at regular intervals were planted 
large bushes of a hard and spiky nature. It 
was in one of these that Dudley, descending 
like a shooting star, found himself entan- 
gled, and he had never supposed that any- 
thing that was not actually a cactus plant 
could possibly have so many and such sharp 
thorns. 

He scrambled out and stood in the moon- 
light, soliloquizing softly. A head pro- 
truded from the window above. 

“Are you_all right, sir?”’ inquired the 
voice of Simmons. 

Dudley did not reply. With as much dig- 
nity as a man punctured in several hundred 
places could muster, he strode off. 

He had reached the drive and was limp- 
ing up it toward the gate which led to the 
road which led to the station which led to 
the milk train which led to London, when 
the quiet of the night was suddenly shat- 
tered by the roar of a gun. Something in- 
finitely more painful than all the thorns 
which ‘had recently pierced him smote the 
fleshy part of his left leg. It seemed to be 
red-hot, and its effect on Dudley was almost 
miraculous. A moment before, he had been 
slouching slowly along, a beaten and jaded 
man. He now appeared to become electri- 
fied. With one sharp yell he lowered the 
amateur record for the standing broad 
jump; and then, starting smartly off the 
mark, proceeded to try to beat the best 
1 Nek la time for the hundred-yard 

ash. 


The telephone at the side of Dudley’s bed 
had been ringing for some time before its 
noise woke him. Returning to his rooms in 
Jermyn Street shortly before seven A.M., he 
had quelled his great hunger with breakfast 
and then slipped with a groan between the 
sheets. 

It was now, he saw from a glance at his 
watch, nearly five in the afternoon. 

“Hullo!’”’ he croaked. 

“Dudley?” 

It was a voice which twenty-four hours 
ago would have sent sharp thrills down the 
young man’sspine. Twenty-four hours ago, 
if he had heard this voice on his telephone, 
he would have squealed with rapture. 
Hearing it now, he merely frowned. The 
heart beneath that rose-pink pajama jacket 
was dead. 

“Yes?” he said coldly. 

“Oh, Dudley,” purred Miss Wickham, 
“are you all right?” 

‘As far,”’ replied Mr. Finch frigidly, ‘“‘as 
a bloke can be said to be all right whose hair 
has turned white to the roots and who has 
been starved and chucked out of windows 
into bushes with six-inch thorns and chevied 
and snootered and shot in the fleshy part of 
the leg 

An exclamation of concern broke in upon 
his eloquence. 

“Oh, Dudley, he didn’t hit you!”’ 

“He did hit me.” 

“But he promised that he wouldn’t aim 
at you.” 

“Well, next time he goes shooting visitors 
tell him to aim as carefully as he can. Then 
they may have a sporting chance.” 

“Ts there anything I can do?” 

“Outside of bringing me the blighter’s 
head on a charger, nothing, thanks.” 

“He insisted on letting off the gun. That 
was the condition I said he had made. You 
remember?” 

“TI remember. The trifling condition I 
wasn’t to worry about.” } 

“Tt was to make the thing seem all right 
to mother.” ; 

“T hope your mother was pleased,” said 
Dudley politely. : 

“Dudley, I do wish there was something 
I could do for you. I’d like to come up and 
nurse you. But I’m in disgrace about the 
car and I’m not allowed to come to London 
just yet. I’m phoning from the Wickham 
Arms. I believe I shall be able to get up, 
though, by Saturday week. Shall I come 
then?” 

“Do,” said Dudley cordially. 

“That’s splendid. It’s the seventeenth. 
All right, I’ll try to get to London latish in 
the morning. Where shall we meet?” 

“We shan’t meet,” said Dudley. “At 
lunch time on the seventeenth I shall be 
tooling off to Australia. Good-by!” 

He hung up the receiver and crawled 
back into bed, thinking imperially. 
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These Great Hotels 


Would Make cA (City Jn Chemselves! 


F ALL the United Hotels could be gathered within one 
great wall—what a complete city of comfort, pleasure and 
protection they would make! 


Because of its ideal of service based on true hospitality, the United 
Hotels chain has grown-so remarkably. Starting with a single 
hotel, each year has marked the addition of new hotels. Now 
there are twenty-three magnificent structures, extending across 
the United States and Canada from ocean to ocean—a veritable 


city in themselves. 


The Roosevelt in New York, the Benjamin Franklin in Philadel- 
phia, and the Olympic in Seattle are the three latest additions to 
the United Hotel chain. In the leading strategic cities on this 
great continent the American traveler may choose a United Hotel 
with the feeling that he will get comfort - - homelike and restful; 
service - - effective, quiet and unobtrusive; hospitality - - friendly 


and genuine. 


Any United Hotel will gladly make reservations for you in any 
other United Hotel orin any one of our fifty European connections. 


A Guest Room is waiting for you 
any hour-day or night-in any of the United Hotels 


The Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. 


The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Durant, Flint, Mich. 
The Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 
The Olympic, Seattle, Wash. 


The Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Portage, Akron, Ohio 
The Robert Treat, Newark, N. J. 
The Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Roosevelt, New York, N.Y. The Burritt, 


The Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. : The White Swan, Uniontown, Pa. 
The Stacy-Trent, Trenton, N. J. baie 3% Ages ae oe Va. Camden, N. J. Glens Falls, N. Y. 
The Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. : Lewiston, Pa. McKeesport, Pa. 
The Utica, Utica, N. Y. Suffolk, Va. Troy, N. Y 
The Clifton, Niagara Falls, Can. Virginia Beach, Va. York, Pa 


UNITED 


GeOl MBIA NAY, 


King Edward, 
Prince Edward, 
The Mount Royal, Montreal, Can. 
Royal Connaught, Hamilton, Can. 
*The Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
*The Alexander Hamilton, 
Paterson, N. J. 
The Admiral Beatty, St. John, N. B. 
* Opening in 1925 


AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 


Gardner, Mass. 
New Britain, Conn. 


The Colonial, 


Toronto, Can. 
Windsor, Can. 


H 


(formerly the Carlisle) 
Under Construction 


The Governor Clinton, 


The Hawthorne, 
The Shenandoah, 


OTELS 
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The Pontiac, Oswego, N. Y. 
The Troy, Troy, N.Y. 
The Molly Pitcher, Carlisle, Pa. 


The George Mason, Alexandria, Va. 


Kingston, N. Y. 
Salem, Mass. 


Martinsburg, W. Va. 


The Valley Forge, Norristown, Pa. 
TheVan Curler, Schenectady,N.Y. 


E|u ; 
oh i yy Paws 


European Correspondent: U. N. 1. T. I. (Unione Nazionale Industrie Touristiche Italiane) Operating fifty famous old-world hotels 
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i BROADWAY 
\ 2% PHINNEY-WALKER 
\ RIN WIKO- RIM SEY 
oe 
THE 
* BROADWAY” 


Rim-wind— Rim-set 


$1250 


s « 
THE “MANHATTAN” 


Rim-wind—Rim-set 


$15 


HE new Phinney-Walker 

is a rim-wind, rim-set auto- 
mobile clock that runs for 12 
days on one winding, hand- 
some as a piece of jewelry and 
built strong enough to with- 
stand the constant vibration 
of hard service. 


Only on the new Phinney- 
Walker 12 day clock will you 
findall these important features: 
1. Easily regulated without remov- 
ing from instrument board. 


2. Wound and set by turning the 
rim, 


THE ‘*‘ DETROIT” 


Rim-wind—Rim-set 


PHINNEY-WALKER COMPANY 
New York City 


250 West 57th Street , 


Cir 


New Idea 


in an 


Automobile Clock 


—runs 12 days on 


one winding 


3. Accurate. 


4. Beautifully made in every detail; 
finished in polished nickel. 


5. A production of “Specialists in 
fine automobile clocks.’ 


Phinney-Walker Clocks are 
standard equipment on many 
of America’s finest cars. Ask 
for a Phinney -Walker on the 
new car you buy. Put one on 
the car you are now driving. 
Your dealer will install a 
Phinney- Walker in a few min- 
utes. In various models from 
$2.50 to $15.00. 


$1150 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


And right here I find myself facing an 
oft-repeated question: 

‘Have I any luck in my hands?”’ 

It is quite useless to dismiss the whole 
matter with a bromidic ‘‘There is no such 
thing as luck,’”’ because emphatically there 
is. That slogan was invented by the suc- 
cessful man who wants to think he did it all 
himself. The biggest men I have ever 
known, the wisest, and those of the great- 
est attainments, have been the first frankly 
to admit a debt to luck. They are so well 
aware of it that they one and all treasure 
some pet superstition, as Napoleon had 
faith in his star, or they shamefacedly ad- 
mit that they attach importance to little 
tokens or pet suits of clothes—thirteens, 
Fridays, and all the rest of it. These fet- 
ishes are only so many acknowledgments of 
the existence of the element we call luck, 
for want of a better name. 

Yes, there is such a thing as luck, both 
good and bad, for it is an active principle; 
and bad luck is not just the absence of good 
luck. It shows very plainly in the hand 
when its owner has either to a marked 
degree. In the ordinary ups and downs of 
life it won’t be apparent. There is a dis- 
tinct type of lucky hand, and it isn’t re- 
markable for lack of obstacles either. It 
reveals itself in a clear evenness of line, a 
sort of unhurried, unfretted progression of 
the line of fate—the one that runs up the 
middle of the hand—and the regularity of 
the mounds. I have seen it in absolutely 
bad hands, which, by the way, are rare, 
just as really bad people are rare. 

Luck seems to have nothing whatever to 
do with values. Obviously, it is no form of 
reward for virtue. On the line of life, of 
course, its application is to health. A 
double life line is protected. Those who 
possess it can have almost anything happen 
to them, and get up and shake themselves 
and be as good as new, like a chicken run 
over by a flivver. On the other hand, the 
possessor of a double life line is not neces- 
sarily one who needs it. Its possessor may 
go placidly through life with nothing hectic 
to report, the second line being there appar- 
ently only for the purpose of declaring, ‘‘In 
ease you fall out of the fourth-story win- 
dow, somebody will be there to catch you 
in a net”’; just a nice, pleasant reassuring 
line, and by no means is it always present in 
a lucky hand. 


Signs of Spotty Luck 


Bad luck betrays its presence in the 
tangled, spotted, cluttered appearance of 
the fate line. Often, as in life, it accom- 
panies the individual for only a short 
period. Sometimes it is spotty luck, seem- 
ing to come back to plague its owner from 
time to time. 

Why is good luck? What isit? Is there 
some way we can capture and hold on to it? 
It isn’t will; will has nothing to do with it, 


though will can overcome and force its way’ 


through. I have in mind a magnificent 
hand that has been developed largely in a 
battle with bad luck, and its owner has 
licked bad luck to a standstill. He knows 


he cannot hope for an even break, so when 
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The Author’s Hands 


bad luck slips up on him it finds pn; 
of attack. Preparedness is right the 
a defensive campaign. Luck seems { 
more to do with the nervous-tho 
type of hand than with the purely p} 
Of course, here comes our old frien 
conscious mind, with all its train o} 
activities. But does the luck make { 
first, or does the line reflect the aeei 
luck, as it were? Egg, hen—hen, eg 
I sometimes wonder if physicians 
much heed to the physical revelat 
hands as I think they should. My 
ence has given me a very swift anc 
sense of diagnosis. In one of my 
ietters a young girl wrote me deserib 
hands, their contour, texture and t 
ature. I wrote her at once to go toa: 
What she told me was a sure indiea 
defective circulation. Nervousness, a 
and tubercular tendencies manifest 
selves clearly; and mental defect 
reveals itself in a lack of control, or, i 
cases, by the slowness of reaction. / 
ous hand may be either overmoist o 
dry. The pores of the skin seem t 
either way. Sensitiveness should 
confused with nervousness, though 1 
often accompany each other that tl 
mistaken for twins. ; 


A Whispered Hint 


“T’m dreadfully supersensitive,” 
and say so many. 

When I am informed of this, ’m 
to lay a little bet that the answer is 
my dear, don’t worry; you're onl; 
oughly selfish.”” Selfishness concentr; 
the ego. Therefore the ego projectsi 
every direction and gets occas 
bumped and consequently resentfu 
hurt, so it declares itself sensitive. 
nice word and covers a multitude « 
Real sensitiveness is nearly alway 
selfish, for it presupposes that qua 
imagination that identifies itself wi 
feelings of others. Such people 
think of themselves as_ sensitive 
don’t have time. i 

My statement that hands change 
to have surprised many of my reade 
course they change. — Lines fade or d 
alter balance, harden, loosen; but they 
main true to their type, nevertheless. 
istry has that element of the unex 
that is always so fascinating. Itisa 
that keeps setting doors ajar and 
strange glimpses. Of course, the s 
scious mind is something to be 
reckoned with. That submerged self 
observing. It is very likely that th 
ondary personality is aware of ten¢ 
or the reactions of others on our ow 
sonalities, when our surface mind r 
unaware of or refuses to register thi 
cause the intrusion is unpleasant. 
analysis may give us help in solving 
of these problems. | 

“T have an M inmy hand. Doesn 
mean ‘money’?”’ | 

How often I have had that questi! 
to me! No, it doesn’t mean that. | 
find that initial in nearly every baby 
(Continued on Page 185) 


(Continued from Page 182) we receive extremely vivid impressions 
early every grown-up one. It is froma handshake? Don’t we cringe from 
ni by the transit of the fate line across the touch of some people and purr at the 
ad and heart, with the life line mak- contact of others? pen x 

eright curve. If it isn’t present it is I have been surprised: to. find that the 
ge the fate line isn’t strong enough to _ sense of touch is, as a general rule, the least 
,-and that’s too bad, and means the vivid of the senses; or shall I say the least 
9 lot harder than she or he does. the order of use and appreciation; hearing 
¢allI travel?” Another question that next; taste; smell; and then a long way 
ls asked—at least by those with the behind them, touch. Of course, this order 
yoot. “How good are you at pulling _ is often shifted; but I think, as set down, 
gkes?”’ should be the answer. The it is the general rule. The fingers that show 
(will show the desire for travel, for developed touch are infrequently seen. I 
Jsness is often deep-seated; but how do not include the finger tips of musicians, 
dt is for most people to sever them- for these are concerned not so much with 
<from a past, even a distasteful one! the nature of the surfaces with which they 
 aveler’s hand is primarily the inde- come in contact as with the results of pres- 
git hand, the adaptable hand, and sure. Neither is the skillful hand of the 

‘ mechanic the hand of touch. 

Tw about my life line? How long Touch gives delight in lovely surfaces as 
] live?’”’—another of the obsessing keen as the joy of color or harmony. The 


ne a severe lesson. Asingleexample the patina of a bronze, the enameled 
tye to illustrate that tact is very smoothness of long-used furniture, the deli- 
uiry; that too much depends upon cate curve and crystalline perfection of 
eswer to that question to give an un- porcelain, the exquisite fineness of a perfect 
sred answer; that one can never tell skin, the luxurious delicacy of soft/ fur. 
tit one’s lightly said, ‘‘Thereseemsto We ought to cultivate all our senses, and 
srious break, illness perhaps, or an_ surely touch, the stepchild of them all, will 
it,” may not produce a fear complex. reward attention a hundred times over. 
ly safe to touch upon those disasters 
| in the past. It is best to be guarded 
‘ry certain that the inquirer is not ' 
f9 pigeonhole the reply for future use The finger tips that reveal the true lover 
ise. Chickens come home to roost, of surfaces are cushioned, but they differ 
¢mes not looking at all like the same from other cushioned fingers in that they 
41s that departed therefrom. terminate In tiny points, as if the tips were 
¢long ago I had occasion to argue reaching out to meet a beloved contact. 
friend who, having been advised to The high-class Chinese have more than any 
/9 a slight operation had, contrary to other people or any other nation developed 
yutation for good sense, flatly re- this sense. Particularly does the feel of 
consider it. Tomy amazement she jade appeal to them. It is customary to 
sd me that I had told her on reading keep some jade objects within reach that 
d that death should have no terrors they may be fondled—a seal, a ring, an 
(as she would never know when it object of art. They sometimes become 
Jind therefore nothing was going to addicts. The touch of jade has an almost 
her to take ether. Picture my dis- hypnotic effect, exercising a strange sopo- 
‘Chad thought I was giving a most rific influence—“ Le vice du jade,”’ as it has 
(ing assurance. Ishouldhaveknown been called in Indo-China: It is to the 
| We know too little to make such _ sense of touch what gluttony is to the sense 
ints, and that abrupt termination of of taste. _ f 
| line, anyway, was years and years There is no danger that we of the Occi- 
along, if the indication was to be dent will fall into this excess. Alas, our 
all. I had to point out the exact sense of touch has become almost atro- 
t my own words and predict a phied; not that sense which tells us the 
age, before I could erase the im- nature of a thing, but the reaction that 
i Thad unwittingly made. pleasures our inmost being, as do harmonies 
r of sound and color. It is a pity, for after 
Weary Kismet all there are very few things that are dis- 
' tinctly disagreeable to finger, and so many 
nust make very sure that what is that are capable of invoking pleasure. We 
lid is correctly understood. Some- forget that our utilitarian hands are capable 
|have changed my selection of words of serving us with a beauty all their own. 
. three times, in order to be certain The shadow of the ancient prejudice 
have not confused instead of en- against fortune tellers—even when they 
d my hearer. Some of the misap- aren’t fortune tellers at all—undeniably 
‘ions I have encountered have been _ still hangs above us; a prejudice that, a 
tlance with my meaning as the case hundred years ago, included all artists, 
tishman who, having been told that singers, painters, musicians— particularly 
meant fate, announced with all the fiddlers, gypsies, Bohemians, tinkers and 
ness of a new and large addition to surgeon-dentist-barbers. The prejudice in 
bulary, “It’s tired Iam. I walked the last case is easily understood, but the 
aet clean off’; or like the girl to other professions would seem innocuous 
once said, ““You are too tenacious and quite painless. However, the way one 
g things,’’ who answered me hotly, is occasionally and casually assumed to be 
ime isn’t Ignatius, and he’ll not a fraud is startling. 
th me.” I happened to be assisting at a bazaar in 
you ever watched hands—howthey a distant city. I merely mention this be- 
Mean? They seem to have an cause it may account somewhat for the 
nd separate existence, to do things temerity of my would-be tempter. In think- 
‘Own accord. They respond long ing it over, I have come to the conclusion 
ie mind has registered the impulse that he must have learned that my services 
iousness. Our instinctive move- had been obtained in a roundabout way; 
call them, and that old axiom that noone knew me personally; and there- 
dis quicker than the eye” hasan fore he jumped to the conclusion that I was 
g bearing on the whole matter. some sort of an entertainer obtained through 
are our most efficient and in- a vaudeville agency or an attraction bureau. 
us servants. Is it any wonder, Be that as it may, an imposing gentleman 
t their constant response both to of middle age and perfect grooming entered 
ers and outward contacts marks my tent with a let’s-get-down-to-cases ex- 
actively? pression and proceeded to state his wants 
gile servants of ours have been with a frankness that left me reeling. 
he livery of our thoughts and “I don’t suppose,” said he, “that you 
ires for years, and like many are any more averse than anyone else to 
ent servant, they can do a_ making a little money on the side.”’ 
stairs tattling. We try to con- I looked my question, not knowing 
al expression, all the way from whether he wanted to engage me for some 
oliteness to poker. We manage charity féte or to be interviewed by the 
ir features conform, unless taken local press. I was just about to explain 
ut our guard by fear or surprise. that I was not a professional, that my 
't, and very largely can’t, make services were always donated, and that 
ehave. Our hands have had to I sought no publicity for my palmistry, 
Conscious thought—catch us however much I might crave it as an au- 
defend us, care for us, snatch, thor, when he silenced me with a benign 
hit for us; caress and control; wave of his high-cushioned hand. 
te of all their contacts and myriad “There is a lady coming to see you,” he 
t ey, keep the freshness of informed me. “She is a little over middle 
ons. Don’t they whisper a lot age, hair streaked with white, brown hat, 
“fellows when they meet? Don’t blue plume, sable neck piece, brown satin 


The Touch of Jade 


)| of that difficult fate needs to work a cultivated? Sight, of course, comes first in | 


yms; and here is where experience has pleasure of caressing textures of quality, | | 
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dress, has a blue necklace and large sap- 
phire earrings. If that doesn’t spot her for 
you, you’ll know her by her rings. She 
wears so many she can hardly move her 
fingers. And there’s something in it for you 
if you slip her a strong suggestion. Tell her 
that she is in a very fortunate position with 
regard to real estate; that whatever she 
does with land will be successful, turn dirt 
to gold—you know, that sort of thing. You 
need specify nothing, detail nothing. Sim- 
ply insist that everything points to her as 
a landowner. There is absolutely no catch 
in it, and no strings. There’ll be five hun- 
dred for you, half down and half when I 


| hear you have fulfilled your part of the 


bargain.” 

I was stunned. He smiled, still with that 
benign aspect, and reached for his wallet. 
Just then I reached for all the language at 
my command and got the drop on him. 
I said a very great deal as rapidly and as 
unpleasantly as possible. It was his turn 
to be amazed. 

Then he became angry. He was furious 
with himself for having blundered, he had 
been so confident. Then his poise returned. 
He looked at me stonily. 

“T’m sure,” he said calmly, ‘I don’t 
know what you are talking about. I am at 
a loss to understand unless you are under 
the influence. I shall most certainly take 
up this matter with the committee. They 
should be more careful as to the character 
of the entertainments they provide. Good 
evening, madam.” 

In my righteous wrath I had no intention 
of letting the matter drop there. My feet 
were set upon the warpath. I emerged 
from my seclusion and went wildly search- 
ing for some member of the committee 
wherewith he was threatening me. Pres- 
ently I sighted one I knew and rushed to 
do battle, only to learn that the gentleman 
I pointed out was a pillar and a shining 
light, a model of all the virtues both private 
and civic. A glimmer of common sense 
came to me and I held my peace. I could 
not have dented that armor of his with my 
best war club. Nobody would have be- 
lieved me. I was perfectly helpless. I 
would only have been discredited, and I 
hadn’t the slightest doubt that he would 
have made good his threat and brought 
accusations against me. That sort stop at 
nothing. No wonder he had worked up such 
a flawless reputation; he needed it in his 
business. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Thwarted and fuming, I joined the mill- 
ing crowd. I was looking for a lady in a 
brown satin dress, a brown hat with a blue 
plume, sables and sapphires. That lady 
Tintended to appropriate and advise against 
land deals of any kind whatsoever. But 
I didn’t find her. My visitor had doubtless 
divined what my reactions would be. He 
had mistaken me once; the next time he 
guessed right. 

That is one instance, and perhaps the 
most glaring, but by no means the only one 
of that nature. Some of these days when 
I feel strong and keen for adventure, I am 
going to set up my tent at a street fair and 
see what happens. I’ve always wanted to. 
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M arch 


Well, we poor character an = 
have just to live this sort of thing de 


best we may. = =~ we 
Among my letters are several from 
ple who have, even as I, all their life 
been deciphering hands; in every ings 
they have assured me that their e 
ences, broadly speaking, have been 
tical with mine. It may interest my re 
to know that that deservedly popular 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, was deeply y 
in palmistry and never wearied of r 
hands, always claiming that wher 
judged a person by this method sh 
never mistaken about him, and truste 
interpretation of the palm as —_ . 
amount of other evidence. —_ | 
In conclusion I will tell of a sad bloy 
fell upon me all in the line of duty, 
came to my tent a little lady—I say “¢, 
but truth to tell, she was propelled, co 
projected and cajoled into my presen 
the combined forces of her family. §h 
small and stately, with the -_ 
stateliness of the very tiny woman, 
hair was snow white, her face ha 
transparent pallor of a skin upon whi 
sun was never suffered to shine. He 
were blue and misty, her m 
straight. She sat erect in her chair a 
luctantly extended two minute va 
around the tent were glued brother] 
sisterly, niecely and nephewly ears, 1 
mention obvious shadows that bet 
the attentive presences. She was 
aware of the audience, and became 
and more frigid as the séance progres 


A Crushing Client 4 4 


I gave her a very full delineation. 
we had a lady who, but for her Purits 
could have doubled for the Dowage 
press of China, one of those impe 
tyrants who are so hard rooted in 
that even murder, if by them comn 
becomes not only forgivable, but wo1 
stubborn by divine right and cruel by 
enly inspiration. As I talked on I we 
scious of subdued chuckles and ead 
The family was enjoying itself hugel 
spirit the members were shaking mj 
and slapping me on the back. But 
my sitter. She had come expecting 
insulted and was realizing her expecti 
She knew that “‘mountebanks” suc 
were low, and that in conferring the 
of her presence she gained nothin 
only demeaned herself. But, as st 
always right about everything, im 
proper that her worst fears should b 
ized. I could hear her “only hopi 
the family was satisfied.”” When Thai 
finished, she inclined her silver-cr 
head. 

“May I be privileged to see your 
she inquired. 

I confess I was surprised. I woul: 
wagered not a hat, but a whole mi 
shop that the Dowager Empress 
palmist. Obediently, however, I ex 
my large and serviceable hands. She’ 
at them in fastidious disgust. 

“In my day,” she said, as she rosé! 
microscopic feet—‘“‘in my day tho 
would have been considered the ha: 


lady!’’ Crushed to earth, she left 


Sailing off Newport Beach, California 


0,” replied Edgar Gorton. “Em- 
lly. Confidence! Goodwill! That’s 
sell. Not locomotives.” He ad- 

Mr. Prince in a confidential tone. 
*t mind telling you, Fred,” Edgar 
said, ‘that that is how I’m going 
Adam Featherstone. I know he’s 
nled. Any man who has fought his 
from engineer to the presidency of 
zest railroad in the world is apt to 
it he’s human too. I know. I’ve 
tting dope on him for months. He’s 
old bird, but, like all self-made men, 
st others, Adam Featherstone is not 
tas he thinks he is. He can be im- 
. I don’t want to seem to boast, 
ut I expect, inside of a week’s time, 
lam Featherstone will think I’m the 
;man on earth, and he’ll be asking 
personal favor to use my influence 
2 Metzger-Lane Corporation and try 
tade it to sell him ten million dollars’ 
f locomotives.” 
ed Prince grinned. 

1”? he said, “‘unless I beat you to it. 
ne, I fully expect that inside of five 

‘lam Featherstone will be calling me 
id playing golf with me.” 

’,” said Mr. Gorton, a shade dryly, 
¢eed you brought your sticks.”’ 

1, so did you.’ 

can have a threesome—perhaps,’’ 
I. Gorton. ‘‘By the way, Fred, how 

r game been lately?”’ 

) pretty terrible,’ said Mr. Prince 
+ “Last week I had an 83 and an 86 
i easy Green Rock course.” 

i! Call that terrible, do you? I 
(¢ that I’m going great when I break 

out 92 is my normal gait.” 

'well, I’ve been at it longer than 
‘aid Mr. Prince. “I wonder how 
eeererstone’s game is.” 

‘xorton smiled. 

: got a full report about his game in 
if case,” he said. ‘‘But I don’t mind 
fyou that Adam Featherstone and 
‘ust about the same kind of game— 
192. I’ll have to go some to beat 


5 
i 


J 
t he’ll be soft for you.” 

’, I expect he will,’”’ said Mr. Prince. 
ey doesn’t play golf, does he?” 


n't I just say he was a back num- 


orton laughed as he decapitated a 
gar, and J. Fred Prince laughed. 
ae remarked Edgar Gorton, “that 
Featherstone is as proud as the 


| has every right to be,’”’ said Mr. 
“He must have forty or fifty mil- 
'ked away in the family sock. Made 
|nself too. He’s no tightwad, though, 
f He just built a half-million-dollar 
for some little local college.” 
ppose we'll have to pay it a visit,” 
|. Gorton with a sigh. ‘I’ll never for- 
time I was selling a flock of locomo- 
| that venerable bore, Josiah Snell, 
it of the P. & K. He was a dog 
Kept about a hundred hounds—all 
t. Heactually expected me to fondle 
ites and rave about their perfect 


‘ich, of course, you did,” put in Mr. 


d not. That’s not my method. I 
n that I had a friend in Maryland 
da kennel of three hundred dogs, 
ig some Irish wolf hounds as big as 
Josiah hadn’t any Irish wolf hounds. 
tried to impress me and had failed. 
e began to make up to me; he 
to give me a thoroughbred collie 


ich you took with cries of gratitude,” 
*. Prince. 
dnot. I said I didn’t want it. He 
drised. Here wasa man who wouldn’t 
gift worth a couple of hundred dol- 
‘ell, that night I wired to the home 
‘Buy and ship me at once two Irish 
unds—no matter what they cost.’ 
ow in the office that I want what I 
en I want it, and in two days I was 
present old Josiah with the dogs. 
st the firm a thousand each, but I 
’s signature on a five-hundred- 
ollar contract.” 
*d Prince wagged his head to and fro 
lure that indicated that he was full of 
Aon, and, at the same time, puzzled. 
ve taken the collie,’ he observed. 
| psychology, Fred. Bad psychol- 


on’t see why.” 


i 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


“Look here. Do you know what an in- 
feriority complex is?”’ 

“Tt’s a—well % 

“Tl tell you,” said Edgar Gorton. “All 
except a very few men have an inferiority 
complex. That means that in their hearts 
they feel inferior to other men. They try to 
cover it up, of course. They bluster and 
they bluff. It drives them to do big things— 
to fight their way to the top of a big rail- 
road system, for example. They get to 
thinking they are pretty large frogs in the 
pond, but, all the same, the old inferiority 
complex is still inside them, so when a man 
who understands the new psychology comes 
along and lets them know that he is onto 
them, and that he won’t bow down to them, 
they respect him and the locomotive he 
represents. Get the idea, Fred?” 

“In a way, but 1 

“Take the case of Josiah Snell and me,” 
went on Edgar Gorton. ‘‘Suppose I had 
taken the pup he offered me? I’d have 
been under an obligation to him, wouldn’t 
I? It would have been just another case 
of a millionaire patronizing a poor—that 
is, comparatively poor—salesman. But I 
fooled him. I refused the pup. You see, 
I knew the history of Josiah. I knew he 
had been a poor farm boy in Vermont, 
then a station agent. Naturally he must 
have had a strong inferiority complex or he 
wouldn’t have worked his way to the top of 
the P. & K. He did it, of course, just to 
prove to the world that he wasn’t a dub. 
For years salesmen had kowtowed to him. 
Then I came along and instead of accepting 
a pup and placing myself under obligations 
to him, I gave him the Irish wolf hounds 
and placed him under obligations to me. 
He was grateful—and what is more im- 
portant still—he was impressed—and_I got 
the contract.” 

J. Fred Prince nodded a number of times, 
indicating that he, too, was impressed. 

“There’s nothing like psychology,” he 
said. ‘‘Nothing like understanding the 
personal equation. Of course, it is possi- 
ble to approach a selling problem from a 
number of different angles. Don’t you 
think so?’ 

“Yes, no doubt,” conceded Edgar Gorton. 
“T have my angle; you have yours. But 
we both employ the same immutable, un- 
derlying principles of the most advanced 
psychology.” 

Mr. Prince bowed his acquiescence. 

“After all,” Edgar Gorton went on to de- 
clare, ‘‘men of our caliber do not sell a 
tangible commodity—like locomotives, for 
example. We sell service. We sell our per- 
sonality. In effect, we sell ourselves. That 
is what I understand by the higher sales- 
manship. In a word, the higher salesman- 
ship may be defined as the projection of the 
personality of the seller into the conscious- 
ness and confidence of the buyer, by subtle 
psychological methods. I think you'll agree 
with me, Fred.” 

“Yes, indeed. That was very well put, 
Mr. Gorton. You should write a book 
on it.” 

“T am writing one,’’ announced Mr. 
Gorton—“The New Psychology and the 
Higher Salesmanship.”’ 

“Put me down for ten copies,”’ said J. 
Fred Prince. 

“Thanks; I will.’ 

The De Luxe Special Express continued 
to plunge on through the night. 

Mr. Gorton yawned. “I think I’ll turn 
in now,” he said. 

“T must too. Want to be fresh for our 
little battle tomorrow,”’ said J. Fred Prince. 

“Quite right.” 

“By the way, I’ve taken a room at the 
New Palace Hotel. You’re staying there, 
too, I suppose.”’ 

“Yes,”’ answered Edgar Gorton; “I’ve 
taken a suite.” 

“A suite?” 

“T always take a suite,’ said Edgar 
Gorton. “Or a floor.” 

“A whole floor—for yourself?’’ 

“For psychological reasons,’ explained 
Mr. Gorton. 

“Oh, I see. Say, Mr. Gorton?” 

“Well?” 

“What do you say if we—sort of get to- 
gether in the evening and—well—sort of 
compare notes on how the battle is going?” 

““Well—yes—good idea. After all, it’s in 
keeping with the new spirit in business.” 

“Good. Well, good night. Hope you get 
a good rest.” 

“Good night, Fred.” 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


SHOES 
$6.00 $Z%00 $750 


Giving more than is expected 
has been our policy for a great 
many years ~ It is causing 
thousands to change to W. L. 


Douglas shoes each year. 
Shoes at J Jy 


$429 7 $5.00 To make absolutely certain 
that every saving made in the 
manufacture of aW.L.Douglas 
shoe goes direct to the wearer, 
the retail price is stamped on 
every patr at the factory. 


W. L.Douglas Shoe Co.,Brockton,Mass. 


, Women’ Shoes 
Pretty and vavied 
enough instyleto 
please everyone, 
Theyte wonderful 

Values 


A smart model 

for Young Menin 

Light Russia Calf 
Many Others 


One type of instru- 
ment used in group 
installation. 


= ets 


[always know ~~ ¢ 
how much gas” 


Wise motorists are no longer con- 
tent to guess about their gasoline 
supply. They want to be safe; they 
want to know—all the time—the 
exact number of gallons in the tank. 
That is why you see such a rapidly 
increasing number of cars equipped 
with the new K-S Gasoline Tele- 
gage. Located on the dash, right in 
front of the driver’s eyes, its red 
column gives at a glance the infor- 
mation you need. 

Many leading cars have now 
adopted the K-S Telegage as stan- 
dard equipment. You, too, can 
have the safety it insures you, by in- 
stalling it on your car. The K-S 
Telegage not only gives you at a 


glance the exact number of gallons 
clegage 


SE 


“No car is fully equipped unless it has a Telegage.” 


in the tank, but it is so minutely ac- 
curate that many motorists Use it as 
a guide in. getting the utmost milé- 
age per gallon from their motors. 

Seven well-known cars now use 
the K-S Gasoline Telegage as stan- 
dard equipment. If your car does 
not have it, it can be quickly and 
easily installed by your garage or 
accessory dealer, price $10.00; or 
if you will give name of your car, we 
will send you the Telegage com- 
plete, with directions for installing, 
on receipt of price. Write for infor- 
mation, giving your car make, year 
and model. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


GASOLINE 


THE K-S Telegage 
is now included as 


standard equipment 
on the following well- 
known cars: 


FLINT 55 
*OAKLAND 
* OLDSMOBILE 
PAIGE 
STUDEBAKER 
WILLS STE. CLAIRE SIX 
WILLS STE, CLAIRE EIGHT 
* WILLYS-KNIGHT FOUR 
WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 


Protected by U.S. 
and Foreign 
Patents. 


Typeofinstrument 
used in individual 
installation 


* Standard equipment on 
deluxe models; optional 
equipment on other models. 
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“THE SCHOBLE FEATURE. 
Supreme quality Again the Schoble “Feature” sets the 
season’s style. It looks quality. It has 
quality. And it gives long service to the 
well-dressed young man. In the season’s 
stylish new shades of gray and green. All 
dealers in fine hats have 


SCHOBLE HATS 


forStyle for Service 
FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., Philadelphia 


18 or 80 © 


Here’s 
Cash for 


Your Spare Hours 


LN a 
4 


Cd Whatever your age, we will offer you liberal payment to care 
& for our present subscribers and enroll new readers for The Satur- % 

& day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 

a Gentleman. “Curtis work is my main source of income,’ says 6 
Mr. Charles W. Matthews, a High School boy in Wisconsin, ‘‘and I have a 
BH made about $5.00 in one'day.” Mr. W. E. Dockry, of Michigan, on the 
8 other hand, is a Civil War veteran, a college graduate and a retired 
physician, who earns extra money by our plan every month. 


You Need No Experience 


We need more men and women workers in your locality right now. You 
need only the willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant and dig- 
nified. To learn all the attractive details of our offer just send 
the coupon which is printed below. 


a 
% 
% 
e 


For Your Convenience 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
466 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I'll be glad to look over a proposition which will pay me up to, say, $1.50 an hour 
for my spare time. No obligation, of course, if I don’t like it. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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Both Mr. Gorton and Mr. Prince retired 
to their drawing-rooms, but neither went 
directly to sleep. Indeed, it was an hour or 
more before either closed his eyes. Both 
unstrapped tumid brief cases, and took out 
many papers, which they studied with fur- 
rowed brows. Each sought to steep his 
brain in information regarding the char- 
acter, habits, personality, prejudices and 
weaknesses of Adam Featherstone, the 
railroad king. 

As he switched out his light Edgar Gor- 
ton remarked to the landscape that rushed 
darkly by, ‘‘Humph! That Prince, with his 
glad-hand methods, thinks he’s pretty 
smooth. Well, so he is. But I’m going to 


teach him a few things about salesmanship - 


or my name isn’t Edgar Gorton.” 

At almost the same precise second, in his 
own drawing-room, J. Fred Prince was 
switching out his light. 

“What a pompous egg that Gorton is. 
Lord! Think of being married to a man 
like that! Well, before the week is out I'll 
take him down a peg. Him and his blather 
about the psychology of the inferiority 
complex! I’ll inferiority-complex the big 
stiff or you can safely call me a Hindu.” 


Adam Featherstone looked the part of 
railroad king. He was a locomotive of a 
man, and his eyes, behind steel-rimmed 
spectacles, had the steady stare of engine 
headlights. He had a boiler of a chest, and 
a chin like a cowcatcher, and he seemed to 
progress through life with the majestic de- 
termination of a powerful engine. And 
invariably, in business hours, he wore a top 
hat like a smokestack. . 

Edgar Gorton, who walked by his side, 
was a hardly less imposing figure. He, too, 
was top-hatted and cutaway-coated, and 
his white-spatted shoes gleamed like a 
jeweler’s window. It was four days after 
Messrs. Gorton and Prince had arrived in 
town. Mr. Gorton and the railroad mag- 
nate were deep in conversation; but it was 
not of tracks and trains and steam engines 
that they spoke; it was of architecture. 
Filed away under ‘‘Featherstone, Adam,” 
in the brief case of Edgar Gorton, which re- 
posed, in a room all to itself, in his suite at 
the hotel, was a note: ‘‘Hobbies—(a) 
Architecture. Mr. F. rather fancies himself 
poke an pp on architecture. Prefers 

othi 

“Yes, ” Edgar Gorton was saying, “Gothic 
architecture is all right—up to a certain 
point. But after that ” Mr. Gorton 
waved his hand with the gesture of a giant 
brushing aside a cathedral. 

““Give me Gothic every time,” 
Adam Featherstone. 

Mr. Gorton smiled indulgently. 

“Oh, it has its points,” he admitted, 
put; after all—it is a bit florid, I always 
think. Now, the Greek school 

“Too plain,’ said Mr. Featherstone. 
“Give me Gothic. All the new stations on 
the S. S. & S. are going to be Gothic.” 

“Tastes differ,’ stated Mr. Gorton. 
‘Give me the simplicity of the Greek tem- 


declared 


ples.” 
Mr. Featherstone shrugged weighty 
shoulders. 


“Can’t see ’em,” he declared. ‘But 
those Gothic cathedrals! They hit me hard. 
I paid my first visit to France last summer. 
Were you ever in France, Mr. Gorton?” 

“Oh, yes, often.” 

“Well, sir, I saw Notre Dame, and the 
cathedral at Chartres, and got the thrill of 
my life. Did you ever see anything to beat 
them?” 

“Good jobs,’ conceded Mr. Gorton; 
“but—did you ever see the Acropolis by 
moonlight?” 

“No, nor by daylight either.” 

““Ah!’’ said Mr. Gorton eestatically. 
“What an edifice that is! Pure Greek— 
there’s nothing like pure Greek.” 

“Well, here we are at the library,” said 
Mr. Featherstone. “Architects say that 
the Featherstone Memorial Library is a 
pretty good example of modern Gothic.” 

“Yes, pretty good,’”’ said Mr. Gorton. 
““How many volumes has it?”’ 

Mr. Featherstone inflated his chest. 

“One hundred and seventeen thousand, 
five hundred and twenty-one,”’’ he said. 

““A nice little library,’’ commented Mr. 
Gorton. “‘By the way, speaking of libraries, 
I went through the Harvard Library last 
week.” 

“Quite a place, I hear,” said Mr. Feather- 
stone. 

““Over a million volumes,” Mr. Gorton 
informed him. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Featherstone. 
“Tsn’t that Fred Prince over there—the 


fellow with the camera who is taking 
tures of the library?”’ 
“T shouldn’t Fen said Mr G 
without enthusiasm. 
They strolled toward Mr. Prinee, 
very serious of mien, was phot: 
a flying buttress with a brand-new eg 


“Hello, Fred,” Adam ra 
greeted him. . 
“Hello, Adam,” answered’ Fred, ‘ 


a second and I’ll be with you. Tho; 
don’t mind my making some sian 
your library. I want to send them t 
brother-in-law. He’s an architect, 
go crazy about them. It’s O. K, top 
graph the library, isn’t it?” — 

“Sure. Help yourself.” oe 

Mr. Prince squinted along the. sig 
the camera. Now and again he gave 
murmurs of rapture. 

““Wonderful! Such lines! So Gothi 

“There, you see,’”’ said Adam Fe; 
stone, turning to Mr. Gorton. “F 
Mr. Gorton and I were just having a 
debate on the merits of the Gothie ay 
Greek schools of architecture. Wh 
you think?” Bs 

There was a fine scorn in Mr, Pr 
voice as he pronounced his dic 

“The Greeks! Huh—all the Cre 
ever good for was to sell fruit. But 
old Goths now—they certainly we 
boys who knew how to build.” 

Mr. Prince, with great care, return) 
camera to his pocket... ag! 

“We're playing golf this after 
Adam,” he said; “‘that is, if die 
to see what a dub I am!” 

“T’m not such a world-beater m 
said Adam Featherstone. 

Mr. Prince grinned as one Polite 
credulous. 

“Oh—no!”’ he said. ‘“‘Why y, you 
strong enough to knock a ball irom § 
to China.” 

“Perhaps,”’ said Mr. Featherstone, 
Gorton would like to join us and = 
threesome.” 

“Why—yes,”’ said Mr. Gorton; “ 
pen to be free this afternoon.” 

“All right. See you at the coder 
at four.” Mr. Featherstone turned { 
Prince. ‘‘Say, Fred,” he said, chu 
“T wish you'd tell me again that: to! 
told me in the billiard room last n 
know— the one about the ae 
widow.” 

Fred laughed. “Sure,” he said. | 
you heard it, Mr. Gorton?” i 

“T think so,” said Edgar Gorton. ' 
I must be going now.’ 

He strode away, but, stealing/a : 
over his shoulder, he saw Adam F* 
stone and J. Fred Prince walking 
together, and, by the intent express! 
Mr. Featherstone’ s face, he divine 
Mr. Prince was saying, “It s 
was an Irishman named Pat, and ¢ oni 
Pat says, ‘Be jabers,’ he says ——’ 

Edgar Gorton laughed a soft, dis 
laugh. 

On the links that day Edgar. : 
played the game of his life. He playe 
grim concentration, and it was a ni 
tuck battle between him and Adam Fit 
stone. They were even on the 
Then the railroad monarch missed 
easy putt, and Edgar Gorton ho 
equally easy putt. . 

“The trouble with your puttin 
plained Mr. Gorton to Mr. Feath 
as they trudged to the clubhouse, “) 
you don’t grip the club right. ‘Loo 


“Oh, so that’s the way, is it?” tl 
road king said. “By the way, Fre 
did you come out?”’ 

“Like the rattlesnake’s rattle,” s@ 
Prince; “at the tail end. I was five*" 
behind you, Adam. Lordy! I wish } 
put my weight behind a ball the 1 wi) 


time. I wish you d tell me how y 
distance you do. ae 
“Glad to, Fred, ” said Adam] 
stone; “and he essayed to do-so. — 


It was after midnight that 
J. Fred Prince, coming into the h 
the theater, ‘stopped at the suite 0 
Gorton. He discovered Mr. Go! 
act of untying his black evenir 
divesting himself ofa superbly 
ner coat. 

“Did you see Featherstone?’ 
Gorton. 

“Featherstone? Where? Wh 

“Just now. He just left my su 

(Continued on Page 193) 


| 


Continued from Page 190) 

I didn’t see him,” said Mr. Prince. 
_ little nervously he asked, ‘‘So he 
ng on you tonight? I didn’t know 


‘mile of Mr. Gorton was urbane. 

‘m Featherstone doesn’t tell every- 
even to his closest friends,’ re- 
Mr. Gorton. ‘“‘Yes, Fred, I had 
stone here for dinner, and I don’t 
wying I did him proud—Chateau 
1906; Romanée, 1911; and Mumm, 


4 


*rince whistled. ‘ 

!t should have washed away th 

‘the beating you gave him on the 
day,’’ remarked Mr. Prince. 

dn’t notice any particular soreness 
sart,”” said Mr. Gorton. “Quite the 
seak of concern ran across the face 
?rince. j 

he sign a contract with you?” he 


‘orton let a tantalizing minute pass 
¢nswering. 


m. Man with a wide reputation for 
7 J. Fred Prince spoke with a cer- 
a erity. 


motives for the S.S. &S. until you 
‘see Adam Featherstone’s name on 
ie of a contract.” 

jiturn Edgar Gorton evidenced con- 
| 


; don’t mean to say that you “a 


no. 


),no,”’ answered Fred Prince. “Not 
) soon. For I don’t mind telling you 
ve got Adam Featherstone just 
nt him. I’ve put my personality 
hh him. He thinks I’m the best pal 
7 had. Tomorrow at four we play 
1 of golf together, and just about the 
ole he’s going to sign my contract.” 
‘’rince tapped his fountain pen. 
.ce”—Mr. Gorton spoke in the 
ice of one who is trying to keep his 
‘vel—“I’m going to tell you a thing 
I thought you were a salesman of 
‘est type, a real ambassador of busi- 
t now I know what you really are.”’ 
it?” asked Mr. Prince. 
ickster—that’s all.” 
aus that?’’ 
en to me,” went on Mr. Gorton. 
y do you some good in the future. 
tched your methods. I must say 
care for them.” 
inks. The same to you.” 
it did you do on the links today?” 
led Mr. Gorton. 
ade a 96,” answered Mr. Prince. 
- noticed. And you usually shoot 
85. Just a little off your game, I 
2” Mr. Gorton was patently ironic. 
‘went on Mr. Gorton, “‘you know 
as I do that Featherstone’s driving 
terrible. Yet you ask him to show 
7 to do it.” 
l—what of it?” 
\ing the question, Mr. Gorton went 


{ 
. 


Li 


on. 
all that hocus-pocus about photo- 
g that sick-looking library! Do you 
du fooled as shrewd a man as Adam 
stone?” 
le you put it that way—yes, I do.” 
nyou’re fooling yourself. He’s too 
an to fall for flattery.” 
\ dear Mr. Gorton,” said J. Fred 
“that’s where you're all wrong. 
ger they are the harder they fall— 
sty, if you know how to use it. And 
ee we are having this frank little 
'me rise to say a few words about 
?as On the higher salesmanship.” 
interested,”’ said Mr. Gorton. 
} yes, you are,” returned J. Fred 
You’ve got an inferiority com- 
all the rest of us. You care what 


k of you. Well, here’s what 
+ You’ve played this game all 
really?” 
e 
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“Yes. You talk a lot about psychology— 
and you forget the personal equation. You 
forgot that Adam Featherstone is a self- 
made man, and a proud man—proud of his 
trick library, proud of his golf. Every time 
he opened his mouth, you sat on him.” 

“Yes—and made him like it.” 

“We'll see. You seem to think you’ve 
sold him your personality, made him re- 
spect you. Well, I’ve played billiards with 
him, told him purple stories and had dinner 
in his house, and he likes me. And that’s 
what counts when the time comes to put 
the old signature on the dotted line.’’ 

“Humph!” was all Mr. Gorton said; 
just one disdainful ‘‘Humph!”’ 

“Humph away all you like,” said Mr. 
Prince. “But hang this motto on your 
office wall: ‘The way to win a proud 
man’s favor is not to make him think how 
big you are, but to make him think how big 
he is!’ Also: ‘A proud man prefers not 
those who do favors for him, but those he 
does favors for.’ That’s real psychology 
for you.” 

“All I will say to that is this,’’ said Mr. 
Gorton: ‘“‘Adam Featherstone accepted 
my invitation to have dinner here with me 
tonight; he came and stayed till nearly 
midnight, and he has asked me to play golf 
with him tomorrow at four.” 

“Ah, another jolly threesome.” J. Fred 
Prince rubbed his chin reflectively some 
moments, then he said, ‘Mr. Gorton— 
what do you say if we sort of forget this 
late unpleasantness? You had your say 
about my methods, and I had mine about 
yours—and that’s over with. At least we 
know where we stand.”’ 

“Yes—we do that, all right.”’ 

“Well,” pursued Mr. Prince. ‘It isn’t 
in keeping with the new spirit in business 
for two men like us to try to cut each 
other’s throats. After all, you’ve played 
your game your way; I’ve played my game 
my way. There’s no switching now, even 
if we wanted to. Tomorrow will tell which 
system is better—in the case of Adam 
Featherstone anyhow. Come now—what 
do you say?” 

Mr. Gorton considered a moment. 

“Yes,” he said at length. ‘‘ You’re right. 
After all, we are both trying to follow the 
same basic principle. Our angles of ap- 
proach differ, that’s all.” 

“Good.”’ Mr. Prince was his normal 
affable self again. “‘I suggest we flip a coin 
to see who gets first shot at him tomorrow.” 

““O. K. with me.” 

Mr. Prince flipped a quarter into the 
air. It was a tense moment. ‘Heads,’ 
called Mr. Gorton. It was heads. 


They had had a close game, and Mr. 
Gorton had won with a 91; Mr. Feather- 
stone had a 92; but ill luck seemed to pur- 
sue Mr. Prince, for the best he could do 
was 94. 

At the sixth hole Mr. Prince whispered 
to Mr. Gorton, “Wonder what happened 
to Dan Hawley.” 

“Oh, I’d forgotten all about him. Guess 
he didn’t even try to see Featherstone. 
Knew we had the market cornered, I guess.”’ 

“That’s the size of it!” 

At the eighteenth hole Mr. Prince whis- 
pered to Mr. Gorton, ‘‘Now’s your chance. 
I’m going to lose a ball. I’ll give you fifteen 
minutes. Then it’s my turn.” Mr. Prince 
moved away. 

Mr. Gorton cleared his throat. 

“Mr. Featherstone,” he began with a 
casual air, “I know I needn’t tell you about 
my locomotive. I know all you want to 
know is: Do I want the contract?”’ 

Mr. Featherstone regarded Mr. Gorton 
in a somewhat embarrassed manner. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Gorton,” he said, “but 
I’m afraid you’re a little late. I’m really 
sorry; I’ve the greatest respect for your 
firm, and for you personally—but—well— 
the fact is—the contract has been given 
elsewhere.” i 

Mr. Gorton’s eyes were as cold as the tip 
of the North Pole; but they were not fixed 
on the railroad king, but on the knicker- 
bockered figure of J. Fred Prince, who was 
giving an excellent imitation of a man hunt- 
ing for a golf ball. , 

“In that case,’ said Mr. Gorton in chill 
accents, “I will bid you good day, sir.” 

He marched away toward the club- 
house; looking back as he entered the 
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At Your Service 


The courteous girl at the switchboard speaks the first word 
in more than two million conversations an hour. Presiding 
day and night at the busy intersections of speech, she is always 
at the call of the nation’s homes, farms and offices. 


Out of sight, and most of the time out of hearing of the 
subscribers, little is known of the switchboard girl—of her 
training and supervision under careful teachers, and of her 
swift and skilful work. Likewise, little is known of the engi- 
neering problems necessary to bring the terminals of sixteen 
million telephones within the reach of a girl’s arm, or of the 
ceaseless work of maintenance which in fair weather and 


storm keeps the mechanism fit and the wires open. 


America’s millions of people must have at their command 


means of direct and instant communication, and the Bell System 


must ever be in tune with the demands of national service. 


These are the components of America’s system of teleph- 


ony: The best of engineering, of manufacture, of facilities— 


and a personnel trained and eager to serve. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


ng ae anty. Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping, Court Reporting, Secretarial 
courses taught by our improved home-study method, 
makes you efficient in short time. Few minutes’ study daily in spare 
time enables many to double salary, Enormous demand for graduates. 
Free employment service, Don’t start any business course until you 
get our Free Scholarship Plan. Send for illustrated book today. 


National Business Institute, Dept.107,3902 Sheridan Rd.,Chicago 


anta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Traditional Hospitality 
Is Kept Ever Flowering. 
Flawless Bowman Service. Per- 
fect cuisine---extremely moderate 
prices, 
600 handsome outside rooms,with 
bath, single $3.50, $4 and $5; dou- 
ble $5.50, $6, $7 and $8. 
Write for illustrated booklet P. 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 


HOLLAND B. JUDKINS 
Vice Pres.—Manager 


For Particular People 


Ask For RAPINWAX For wrapping food- 


stuffs and every household use. Keeps freshness 


2 RAPINWAX kj in—keeps odors and taints out. Fifty snowy 


white sheets, finest quality paper, coated with 
clean, pure, odorless wax, in a new improved no- 
muss, no-waste roll. Ten cents at stores, or send 
$1.00 for 10 rolls prepaid. For sample roll send 
16 centsinstamps. Minnesota Wax Paper Co., 
1828 St. Anthony Ave., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Heres 


Mr. Clarence S. West 
is a Post representative 
in Nebraska. Although 
he started without expe- 
rience he shortly secured 
12 orders in a single eve- 
ning. We are telling his 
story here not only be- 
cause of this success but 
also because his hand- 
some collie is named 
“Friendly.” Mr.. West 
also represents, as you 
may, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


465 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me, but without obligation, how I may make friends and Money. 


Name. 


Street 


Way to Make 
Money! 


MONG the best things a man or woman can 
have in this world are friends. Probably about 
thenextismoney. A way tomake both friends and 
money, then, is.worth serious thought, isn’t it? 
This is the opportunity we are offering you here. 


In Your Spare Time 


Probably no magazine in the world has so many 
friends as The Saturday Evening Post. (Approximately 
2,500,000 people will duy this week’s issue.) Of those 
who buy by subscription, many have to forward their 
orders direct—because we have no representative near 
them. Taking care of such orders has brought to liter- 
ally thousands of our representatives many, many extra 
dollars and a host of new friends. If you want all the 
details of our big cash offer— 


Clip and Mail This Coupon 
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a Friendly 


State. 


City 
Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


| ATENTS. Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Inspection and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


ADVERTISING CALENDAR 
SPECIALTY SALESMEN 


Earn $300 to $500 monthly selling BUSINESS GREETING 
CARDS. Side line; full time. Weekly payment. Samples 
Free. Selling experience unnecessary. Get details. Dept. A, 


John Hertel Co., 318 W. Washington, Chicago 


, World’s 
best makes—Under- 
wood, Remington, Oliver 
—prices smashed to almost half 
$2 and it’s yours. All late models, complete- 
ly rebuilt and refinished brand new. GUAR: fe 
ANTEED for ten YEARS. Send no money— ag 
big FREE catalog shows actual machines in" 
full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy pay- . 
ment plan and 10-day free trial offer. Limited time, so write today. 
International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept. 334, Chicago 


MARTIN TF BUILDINGS 
iis Di 


BUILT TO ENDURE” \_ / 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
WAREHOUSES - INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS - GARAGES 
Completely Fabricated - Ready to Erect 
Take advantage of our Low Overhead Cost 
and Efficient Engineering Service to obtain 
BETTER BUILDINGS AT A LOWER COST 
Write for Quotations 
THE MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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00 Envelopes 


Printed With Any Name and Address 

High grade, clear white bond paper— 

unusually smooth writing surface. 6x7 inches, enve- 
lopes to match. Name and address on every sheet and 
envelope in rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. Type is Plate 
Gothic, designed especially for clearness and good taste. 
Personal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal 
gift. SPECIAL: 3 letter monogram if preferred. 
Ccrrespondence Cards: 100 cards and 100 enve- 

lopes printed as above $1.50, Just send $1.00 

(for cards, $1.50). Add 10% west of Denver and 
outside U. S. . Postage prepaid. Prompt service, satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Order today! 


National Stationery Co., 2473 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Ill. 


ARE COIN BOOK, 50c.—SEND $2.00forold 


United States coins priorto1875, face value $1.19. 


GuTtacG Bros., 16 Exchange Place, New York. 


SAMPLE QUART EAGLE INK SENT 2f;205 f° coxe" 
BLuE-BLAcK, ROYAL BLUE, RED, PURPLE OR GREEN. 
EAGLE INK COMPANY 
Station B NEW YORK CITY 


P ATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644GSt., Washington, D.C. 


SALESMEN ALL OR PART TIME 


Celluloid, Metal, Glass Novelties for advertising. Every 
business man a prospect. 


Cruver Mfg. Co., 2460 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


SALES MAN tosell suits and topcoats tailored by 


us and direct to wearer at $23.50; 
none higher. Sold under positive guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded, with privilege of wearing one week 
and then returning if unsatisfactory. Easy to sell. Com- 
missions daily. Write for plan. 


Chain Clothing Stores, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY 1, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
“LANCASTRIA"; 53 DAYS, $550 UP. 
1926 ROUND THE WORLD, JAN. 20, SUPERB SS “*LACONIA,"” 
128 DAYS INCLUDING PEKING, $1250 UP. 
MEDITERRANEAN, JAN. 28, 62 DAYS, $600 UP. 

GOOD SUMMER _ TOURS TO EUROPE 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


A GREAT TOOL 
ic 


Adjustable UNIVERSAL 


Drop forged hardened 


teel wrench and plier. 
Meces s' plier. 


a thousand needs of $455 idi 
; prepaid insured parcel 
every motorist 1 post or from your dealer 


CLAUDE SINTZ 614 First Street Detroit, Mich. 


Users everywhere report Miraco Tuned Radio Frequency 
receivers pick up programs coast to coast; outperform 


sets three times as costly. Send for proof they are 
radio's most amazing values in powerful long distance 
sets. One tube guaranteed, completely assembled outfit, 
as illustrated, list $14.35, Three tube guaranteed 
loud speaker outfit, list $29.50. 5 tube $75. 
Send Postal Today for latest bulletins 
and special offer. It will interest you. 
MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 
438-K EE. 8th St. Cincinnati, 0. a) 
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locker room he had a glimpse of J. Fred 
Prince and the railroad magnate talking, 
their heads very close together. Automat- 
ically and furiously Mr. Gorton dressed, 
and an hour later boarded the evening ex- 
press, bound east. 

He was in the observation car, chewing 
the life out of a cigar, when J. Fred Prince 
came in. The two men regarded each other 
silently for a moment. Then Mr. Gorton 
spoke, and his voice was as warm as Christ- 
mas in Alaska. 

“Well, I suppose congratulations are in 
order,’’ said Mr. Gorton. 

The response of Mr. Prince was no less 
frigid. 

“T suppose,” he said, ‘‘they are.” 

“Of course, if a man is willing to stoop 
low enough, I suppose he can land a con- 
tract ——” Mr. Gorton started to say. 

A curious look came to the face of Mr. 
Prince. 

“‘Say—what are you talking about?” 

Mr. Gorton seemed to be struggling hard 
not to raise his voice. 

“About the way you landed the S.S. &S. 
contract, Prince,’’ he said. 

“But I didn’t land it!” 

“You—didn’t?’”’ Mr. Gorton gasped. 

“No. I thought you did!” gasped Mr. 
Prince. 

“You thought I did?” 

““Yes—Adam Featherstone said to me, 
‘Fred, old boy, I like you, but you’re too 
late, I’m afraid. The contract has just 
been signed.’ So I thought 4 

“By the heavens above,’’ suddenly cried 
Edgar Gorton—‘“‘if it wasn’t me, and it 
wasn’t you—who could it be?”’ 

“Tt looks to me,” said J. Fred Prince 
grimly, ‘‘as if it was Dan Hawley.” 

“But how did he do it?” 

“We might ask him,” said Mr. Prince. 
“He’s on this train.” 

They discovered Mr. Daniel Hawley in 
the dining car, enjoying ham and eggs, and 
a copy of Emerson’s essays, which was 
propped up against his water glass. 
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He greeted them with a friendly, 
humored smile. i 

‘‘Good evening, gentlemen,” Dan 
ley said. ‘‘How are you, Mr. G, 
How are you, Mr. Prince? Fine ey 
isn’t it?” 

““Yes—for you,” said Mr. Prince, 

Daniel Hawley shook his head ; 
fully. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “we could 
get in on it.” 

“Mr. Hawley,” said Mr. Gorton, 
you answer a question?” 

“Certainly—if I can.” 

‘Will you please tell Prince andr 
how on earth you did it?” 

“Did what?” 

“Land the S. 8. & S. contract,” sai 
Gorton. ‘‘ What we want to knowis: 
was the angle of your approach; 
psychology did you use?” 

“Why,” answered Daniel Hawle 
don’t believe I know exactly wha 
mean. I wanted the order, you see, 
didn’t think I had much chance a 
two such fine salesmen as you gent! 
Well, I said I’d try for the contrac 
how. So I had one of my new engin 
up on a siding down in the S.S. &S§. 
and today I walked into Mr. Fe 
stone’s office and I said, ‘I’m Daniel 
ley. I build the Hawley engine. Gi 
twenty minutes of your time. The 
engine down on the siding I want: 
see!’ He went down with me and. 
‘Mr. Featherstone, you know as much 
locomotives as I do. You know th; 
Ultima people, and the Metzger-Lan 
ple, and Dan Hawley all build good 
engines. But just step up there in th: 
Take hold of that throttle. Open } 
Feel the way she takes hold and g 
speed.’ Well, he did it. I fired for hi 
got out of the cab after a short run. 
all right,’ he said. ‘So is my price an 
my date of delivery,’ I said. So he 
went back to his office and signed tl 
tract. 
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Principal uses of Bon Ami— 


| @ . for cleaning and polishing 
will keep your bathroom Fine Kitchen Utensils | Windows 
| i ’ Aluminum Ware Mirrors 
I, d Glass Baking Dishes Tiling 
1 spot ess an sanitary. White Woodwork White Shoes 
Bathtubs The Hands 
; 7 ‘ Brass, Copper and Linoleum and 
Don’t stop when Bon Ami’s made the bathtub and basin glisten Nickel Ware Congoleant 


. _ with cleanliness. For it will also quickly bring back the brilliant lustre 
. to faucets, pipes and lighting fixtures. 


Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 


And even that’s not all!) Bon Ami makes mirrors and windows 
| crystal clear. It removes spots and spatters from tiled walls and 


painted woodwork. And the floor, whether linoleum, Congoleum or — «j7,,,., 
| tile, can be cleaned in a jiffy with this magic cleanser. Lede 
i ei 


You’ll never know how easy it is to clean and polish with Bon Ami 
until you’ve tried it. No scrubbing, no scouring—for Bon Ami quickly 
blots up every trace of dirt. It’s soft and gentle, never scratches. And 

& it won’t redden or roughen the hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


‘The Orange 
Habis 


is almost invariably associated 
with successful men 


SK men who have made successes— 

you will almost always find that they 

start their days with fruit—usually 
oranges or orange juice. 


For they are “‘habit men’’—those who 
follow daily the habits of success. There 
is something in it—you have but to 
observe the men. 


Their Reasons 


Their reasons for the orange are its salts 
and acids, which are natural appetizers 
and digestive aids. 


The orange thus makes all their other 
foods deliver more assimilable nutriment; 
and both body and mind power are built 
on foods that nourish well. 


Also Vitamines 


They employ also the vitamines that 
oranges provide abundantly; and oranges 
supply these elements in the most attrac- 
tive way. 


California Sunki SI Oranges 


Uniformly Good 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 


Dept. 103, Los Angeles, California 


Then, too, there is the mild laxative 
effect of orange pulp and juice. They are 
bright-eyed, clear-complexioned, well- 
regulated men. 


A Ten-Day Trial 


A ten-day trial will prove to thousands 
that this fruit-habit pays. One dish of 
fruit, one glass of juice won’t do it. But 
in nine cases out of ten repeated use will 
bring results that you can feel and see. 


What more attractive way to improve 
your diet, which means improve yourself ? 


Get a dozen Sunkist Oranges today and 
start with tomorrow’s breakfast. 


Sunkist are the selected Cali- 
fornia oranges which are uni- 
formly good. Always depend- 
able; and fresh the year ’round 
everywhere. Learn what the 
orange habit means. Sunkist 
makes it easy and attractive. 


California Oranges 


are Easy 
to Peel, Slice 
and Separate 


Look For This 
Machine 


It is being distributed by the growers 
of Sunkist Oranges and Lemons to enable 
soda fountains to more quickly and con- 
veniently make for you pure, wholesome 
orangeade and lemonade. 


The soda fountains using the Sunkist |j 
Electric Fruit Juice Extractor serve real 
orangeade and real lemonade made to 
your order from the fresh fruit. 


Watch for this machine—it is a 
your visible assurance of purity, ee | 
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The Mosque on the Bank of the Seine 


Varennes as it is Today 


N THE state of visible and audi- 
ble facts, the French people, 
who idolize reason, are suddenly 

; very difficult to comprehend. 

controls them is an event of the 

( It isnot an idea; they seem un- 

bus of it. From this arises the 

»x probability that they do not 

ehend themselves. 

» three principal physical facts are 


electrification works, thinking to make 
country life more attractive by provid- 
ing it with light, power and labor-saving 
devices. 

Nevertheless it is clear that France, 
hitherto potentially self-sustaining in 
food, with a precious economic equi- 
librium between industry and agricul- 
ture, has set her feet in a new road. If 
she pursues it, then more and more, like 
England, she will buy her food, exchang- 
ing for it the products of her fabricating 
skill and artistry. 

It is the immemorial way of em- 
pire, already old in the time of ancient 
Greece. 

Meanwhile, of course, the price of 
bread is rising, to everybody’s wonder, 
and the French parliament, in the silly 
way of parliaments, votes 100,000,000 
franes to make the price behave. 

The food imports of France now are 
{ture is owing to the scars of war. greater than before the war, amounting 
’ars are deep. Emotionally and Ps. Le ae ; 4 ae to nearly 4,500,000 tons annually; her 
ally, they are deep. Physically, SS ym — - - ; exports are correspondingly greater of 
‘ching the product of the fields, Varennes as the American Forces First Saw It. This is Where They Started in the Argonne such things as wines, perfumes, soaps, 
re not extensive. silks, cotton and woolen textiles, styles, 
2 dead—how little room they take! Here and there a few acres of wooden crosses, baubles and metallurgical products. Before the war 54 per cent of her population 
Pr-graying, so thickly planted arm to arm that they seem to be supporting one was rural; now it is less than 49 per cent, and falling. 

w. In the quiet pastoral landscape a rusty tank, lying where and as the sudden Thus a change is taking place at the base of the structure. The consequences may 
as, holding still its clumsy gesture. They have plowed around it, for that was be momentous. Another great nation added to the list of those that keep their 
than to bury it. Of the trenches, soft, blurred traces only, grasses running stomachs away from home, drawing sustenance from afar through umbilical commercial 
em. cords, and having for that reason vital trade routes to protect at any cost. 

it the loss of man power, perhaps, that hinders agriculture? If that were so, Why? Wasitintended? Does a nation cast lightly aside the economical and political 
ty had been bound to suffer from the same cause—even more. This has not — security represented by the power to produce its own food? p 
ed. No; the reason is that since the war, the drudgery of agriculture has A similar change took place long ago in the economic strueture of Great Bri 

288 esteemed. The cities are brighter, richer, more alluring. Industry offers higher — then later in that of Germany and that of Japan; but in all thrée c* +t} PASeS y 

and shorter hours. Hence the urban drift, which the state views with dismay and same reason—namely, increase of the population beyomd the i~ ; 

» not how to check. With one hand it makes grants of credit for urban housing supply. No such necessity has appeared in Fry 

€s so that the increasing city population may be more comfortable, while with stationary. Since the war she has been imy ' 

her hand it untaxes the farmer and employs the public credit to promote rural of Europe. Nor had she the incentive ‘ 


st, since the war, their ancient 
| of agriculture has declined. Yet 
yuld have expected this to be the 
dwer restored by all means. 

ond, since the war, their indus- 
vower has increased. It is now 
+ than ever before. 

id, the apparent economic pros- 
‘of France is the first wonder of 
2, 

annot be that the decline of French 
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United States—namely, 
that of increasing the 
urban population in 
order that the country 
might be able to con- 
sume its own surplus of 
food. She had no such 
surplus of food. She did 
have what was rare in 
the world—an equilib- 
rium, as has been said, 
between agriculture and 
industry; and she now 
presents the enigma of 
having spent enormous 
sums of capital to upset 
it, perhaps as shall ap- 
pear to destroy it for- 
ever. 

Yet there is that daz- 
zling result indicated in 
the premise of apparent 
facts. Her economic 
prosperity in these last 
two or three years has 
been the great rumor 
of the Old World. She 
herself says as little 
about it as possible. In 
certain situations, she 
seems even to deny it. 
She seeks an agreeable 
composition with her 
creditors, Great Britain 
and the United States. 
When was it the debtor, 
on setting forth to par- 
ley with his creditor, 
anointed himself with 
optimism and arrayed 
his person in silks? 


Revival 


UT take it from the 

British. They watch 
these things much more 
attentively than we do 
and they know whereof 
they see. A Report on 
the Economic Condi- 
tions in France, 224 
‘pages, prepared by the 
British Department of 
Overseas Trade, revised 
to June 30, 1924, and 
printed by His Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office 
in London, begins as 
follows: 

“The brilliant eco- 
nomic revival that en- 
sued in the early months 
of 1922 has yet suffered 
noeclipse. . . . The 
reconstruction of the 
devastated areas has 
been vastly accelerated, 
and for all practical pur- 
poses of industrial out- 
put it may be said to be 
terminated. The output 
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of the damaged or destroyed mines will soon excee 
prewar figure.”” This has happened. ‘Not only haye 
general plant, coal-getting equipment and power st; 
been immensely improved, but the efficiency of the ind 
has made immense strides by the increased or new I 
sion for all manner of by-products. In particular, a 
deficiency in the French raw material production 
underproduction of coke—has, under the spur of th 
ting off of the Ruhr supplies, been so far repaired 
France now produces at the rate of 5,000,000 tons a 
or nearly 2,000,000 more than in 1913. 

“Her ore-mining industry has recovered. Her p 
industry has got into its stride and is increasing its e 
to markets formerly possessed by Germany. The 
cotton, woolen and jute industries of these areas, 
which were severe sufferers in the war, have finishe 
reéquipment of their works, and have been produc 
the full extent of their labor supply. The metally 
engineering, chemical and miscellaneous industries | 
same areas have likewise completed their reconstn 
and have been unusually active, especially since all 
givings relative to the coke, and therefore of the 
supply, were dissipated.” 


Increase of Natural Resources 


“(\UTSIDE these areas the great trades have been a1 

equally prosperous. The Lyons silk trade, th 
trade at Calais and ,Caudry, the artificial silk trade 
Troyes hosiery trade, the Paris fancy-article andily 
goods trades, the motor-vehicle industry in several ce 
the watch trade at Besancon, the heavy chemical tra 
Paris, Lyons and elsewhere, the dyestuffs industry at 
Paris and elsewhere, the porcelain trade at Limoge 
bauxite production in the Var—these and other gre 
port trades all tell the same tale. 

*‘ Apart from the prosperous dynamic state of the F 
economy, it may be also noted that it has increase: 
permanent fashion its industrial capacity, which is nc 
superior, from the material and technical standpoir 
that of 1914. 

“The natural resources have been increased by t 
quisition of Alsatian ores, potash and oil. Manufacel 
power has been increased by the acquisition of | 
developed and varied textile and engineering industi 
Alsace; but far more through two main currents 
pansion—namely, the wholesale reconstruction of 1 
the entire range of textile industries, of coal and iron1 
metallurgical and engineering works, glass and ch¢ 
works, and so forth, in the devastated areas, and the 
plantation of industry from these regions during thi 
which led to the employment of old or the establis! 
of new factories in the Lyons, Grenoble, Bordeaux, 
and other localities throughout France. Moreover, 
certain other countries, employers tended to dey 
considerable portion of war profits to the extensio 
improvement of works. As a consequence, French) 
ufacturing industry as a whole.has modernized ai 
equipped its undertakings on a large scale.” | 

Current reports to our own Department of Com 
are of the same character. One comments upon th 
prising trade record. As early as 1922 French expo 
ceeded those of prewar time in weight. In her com) 
with the world in 1924 France sold goods to es 
1,333,000,000 francs more than she bought, ach 
thereby what is called a favorable balance of trade. | 
year last before the war she had bought from the ) 
goods to the value of 1,500,000,000 franes more thi 
sold, having therefore a deficit, or a balance to pay) 

Another report to our Department of Commerce} 
the singular infelicity that, owing to the prosper 
extent of the woolen-textile industry in France, ( 


Se Grand Boulevards 


« 


Demolishing the Old Ramparts to Make Room for New Dwellings 


» | 


-manufacturers were moved to propose an export 
wool to keep France from draining England of its 
pplies. And another discovers “among both agri- 
land industrial workers a markedly higher standard 
ig than existed before the war.” 
standard of living has been rising generally in Eu- 
eave perhaps only in Russia; but in France the evi- 
's positive. 
who goes directly from breakfast in London to din- 
Paris will be sensible of a startling contrast. It is 
ily that the people of Paris—the Parisian people— 
etter dressed. That may be only a matter of taste. 
hig this, you will not mistake the signs that here life 
} state of higher tension. Mass vitality is very high. 
«che word; before the war, one said “‘vivacity.”’ 
yodies are buoyant, their feet run lightly together, 
vinds are extended. There is an air of dynamic im- 
«2e about them. This isnew. An American especially 
| struck by the symptoms and shrewdly surmise the 
( the boom. It is the translated reality of that eco- 
) prosperity of France otherwise written in tables of 
¢s and exports, in statistics of production, in dull 
Jummaries. Here it touches the people; in this man- 
ty react to it. 
| spectacle is pleasing. It makes one feel very genial. 
jae asks what is wrong. Why is it said there is 
tng wrong? Is prosperity not its own witness? The 
) are better off. Therefore their new way is right. 
Jethod pays. They can afford to buy their food. 
(there is a grotesque contradiction. What is wrong is 
ble. You do not see it. 
(withstanding the material prosperity that is the 
tother countries; notwithstanding the higher stand- 
| living, the greater well-being of people, the brilliant 
(record, the increase of industrial power of which 
{nslation is what you see—despite or because—the 
fal condition of France is desperate. 
12 the war the value of the franc has fallen from 
{n cents to less than five, and although it has recov- 
‘little, nobody can imagine that it will ever go back 
ire it was. The government’s credit is low and run- 
at. Its bonds sell at a discount even among its own 


i] 


and how to balance the state budget—that is, how 


| 


‘e income equal outgo and bring the state back to a 
on of solyency—is a problem of such difficulty that 
(eems no immediate solution. The rich have been 
red trying to get their capital out of France because 
‘aink it will be safer in American dollars or Swiss 
| and the state has been hindering them by edicts 
argo. If you are caught taking money out of France, 
ja modest minimum for traveling expenses, you are 
! liable to be stopped, Frenchman or foreigner. The 
ment owes more than it knows how to pay. It keeps 
(" postponing the day, by giving new bonds for old 
y straining its credit dangerously, and no one may 
vere the breaking point is. 


More Wealth, Lower Credit 


H economic prosperity and embarrassed finance at 
e@same time. More dynamic wealth among them 
ley ever knew before, and worse credit in their public 
'y. What has brought them to this absurdity? 
wer, the invisible circumstance, or that event of the 
vhich controls them unawares. This now is to be 
ad. 

ing and since the war, the mentality of the French 
has changed. Anciently, their mentality was that 
‘ers. Suddenly it becomes the mentality of borrow- 
his is an extraordinary thing to have happened all 
®. If they had changed their religion, or embraced 
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one, the consequences 
would be less bewilder- 
ing. And this they do 
not know. At least they 
have made no effort to 
rationalize it. 

You must remember 
what they were. Always 
they had been lenders. 
Their dominant eco- 
nomic characteristic 
was thrift. Their idea 
of how to get rich was 
to save. The economic 
difference between an 
American anda French- 
man was this—that 
when an American 
wanted to get rich he 
thought only of making 
it, whereas a Frenchman 
with the same desire 
thought first and natu- 
rally of saving it. And 
as they were great sav- 
ers, so they were great 
lenders. 


Lenders 


HE British were 

notable lenders, too, 
but by another princi- 
ple. They were traders; 
they made money by 
trade and loaned away 
their gains to make 
more trade. The French 
were much less inter- 
ested in trade, being 
economically more self- 
contained; their mo- 
tive, therefore, was in- 
terest. They loaned 
their savings to people 
who were impatient, 
who wanted things im- 
mediately, who were 
willing to pledge their 
future for the present. 
The French themselves 
had none of that impa- 
tience. They knew 
almost nothing of the 
magic of credit, whereby 
one may have the thing 
first and pay for it later. 

During the war they 
discoveredit. Necessity 
revealed it to them. 
Their own resources, 
even if they had been 
able to mobilize them 
completely, would not 
have sufficed to save 
them. And as they were 
cut off immediately 
from the immense sums 
of capital they had 
loaned to Russia, 

(Continued on 
Page 142) 
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HEN the valet had un- 
y \ packed him and gone 
out, Marsh McQuentin 
looked round him, languidly at 
first, then with growing interest 
and appreciation. He perceived 
that his accommodations were 
the very last word in what 
might be described as comfort or 
luxury, depending on what a 
person requires or enjoys, and 
that their elegance was as un- 
obtrusive as Nature or the per- 
fection of an art. The bedroom, 
moderately spacious, had, de- 
spite its immaculate perfection, 
no impalpable cover glass with 
its warning, Do not touch. It 
was courteously and informally 
inviting, a sort of thoroughbred 
bedroom that, like anything of 
that class, could stand a bit of 
rumpling. 

All quite perfect, Marsh 
thought, and the more to be ap- 
preciated because his host, Sher- 
rill Dodge, and Cicely had been 
their own home decorators. One 
would expect it of Dodge, but 
scarcely of Cicely, who impressed 
one as more of a modern tkan 
as a connoisseur of periods a1.d 
objects of art. She might know 
how to furnish bedrooms 
though. 

The truth was, Marsh re- 
flected, that both father and 
daughter inherited from several 
generations of rich and cultured 
ancestors the faculties required 
to furnish and decorate a big 
house faultlessly. They did not 
have to learn it by degrees as 
some people do. 

Take his bathroom, for in- 
stance. No suggestion of anti- 
septic surgery, but relieved and 
gayed up by a pretty fresco out- 
lining, bath mats that were not 
bathmatty, face-cloths em- 
broidered in delicate colors, and 
towels that did not look as ifa 
nurse had just taken them out 
of the steam sterilizer. There 
was a framed etching after Alma- 
Tadema, pretty girls before, 
during and after their dip, anda 
small marine of the Gulf Stream. 

Well, no doubt there were a good many people who could 
do the same if they had the money. There were lots of peo- 
ple of taste and knowledge, and even more rich ones. The 
science and art of living, of how to be rich and elegant, had 
in the case of the Dodge family been mastered a great many 
years ago, when such a course did not present so many com- 
plications. The bewilderments of modern conditions that 
assail the newly rich had presented themselves to this 
household as no perplexing problems because superim- 
posed on a basis of savoir-faire, like trigonometry to the 
student whose knowledge of arithmetic and geometry is 
sound; merely an advanced course in domestic economy. 

Hot and dusty from a stifling morning in town, followed 
by the train journey, Marsh took a shower and dressed for 
golf. Cicely had said something about playing that after- 
noon. Other guests were due to arrive in the course of the 
day, Marsh understood; but not until late, probably; and 
Mrs. Williams, the other Dodge daughter, would be there 
to receive them. Like Marsh, they had been invited for a 
week. Just who they were he had not yet learned. He had 
met Mrs. Williams the winter before at Dodge’s city house 
on upper Fifth Avenue. She was young and pretty, a war 
widow; and, with her little boy, was now spending the 
summer at her father’s summer home. 

As Marsh went out and along the wide corridor to go 
down, a cheery voice hailed him from a room that looked 
on the Sound. “‘That you, Marsh? Come in.” 

Sherrill Dodge was sitting by the open window smoking a 
cigar. He was a youngish-looking man, of medium height, 
‘ean, trim of hvild and with fine clear skin and eyes that be- 

athlet* ise and temperate living. The right 
> * em st out of life, where today 
at seems to be the 


“Don’t Struggle,’’ Said a Limpid Voice. 


‘“‘Let Yourself Go. 


“Come here to the window and take a look at your hand- 
and-brain child,’ Dodge said. ‘‘Isn’t she a picture?” 

Marsh looked out across a splendid sweep of lawn that 
sloped flawlessly to the rim of rock along the shore, over the 
sparkling stretch of water to where a big three-masted 
auxiliary yacht lay in docile fashion at her moorings. This 
was the Trilby, designed by Marsh to the order of Sherrill 
Dodge and built under Marsh’s close supervision. As an 
achievement, this last creation pleased him vastly more 
than the series of cup winners that during the past few years 
had brought him into prominence, placed him high in his 
profession. <A trial run to Bermuda and back in May, when 
on the return voyage a hard southeast gale was purposely 
encountered, had enabled the Trilby to show her splendid 
qualities. Her designer was entitled to look upon his work 
and findit good. ‘‘Gaze and admire,” Dodge said. ‘‘That’s 
getting to be my favorite passive sport.” 

“A vicious habit in yachting,” Marsh said. “Lots of 
owners do that when they ought to be on the high seas. 
Sit in a rocker on the yacht-club porch and wait for some 
gal to come along and say, ‘There’s a beaut, I’ll tell the sea- 
sick world. Wonder who owns her?’’”’ Dodge laughed. 

‘When they ought really to shout, ‘Wonder who de- 
signed her,’ eh what? Well, I’ll bet you fall for it yourself.” 

“Not very often. I’d rather see ’em sail. Just the other 
day I called down Commodore Kane for that very thing. 
Told him if I’d known I was designing him a lightship I 
could have saved him some money on hisboat. . . . What 
a perfect lawn you’ve got. Like an English one. Starlings 
and everything.” 

“English colonial,’”” Dodge amended. ‘Bermuda turf. 
And I could do without the starlings. Like many old- 
country importations, it dcesn’t take much encouragement 
to make them undesirable aliens,”’ 


EVENING POST 


I’ve Got You" 


— 


Marsh, despite his disel: 
was staring at the yacht, 

“T’m not sure yet but 
an old-fashioned clippe 
mightn’t have dignified h 

“No, her face fits he 
fectly. So does her na 
think, though some of my{ 
are knocking it.”’ 

Cicely came in and } 
greeted her guest continu 
discussion. She was the; 
girl who suggests a Valky 
certain moods and a hama 
in others. 

“Never mind, daddy 
At least you didn’t name 
some people do. Nowac 
a man intends to run afl 
bar he names his boat Sol 
or if a solid loaf is wi 
wants, Industry. Wild ; 
usually take place abc 
yacht named Virtue, or: 
thing of the sort. It ¢ 
seem quite fair to the on¢ 
worked so hard to mal 
that thing of beauty that | 
be a joy forever, not on 
designer but the ship joine 
ironworkers and calkers a 
gers and sailmakers.” 

“I’m glad you get) 
Cicely,’’ Marsh said. “1 
composite soul of a boa 
makes her valiant. Kipli: 
right.” 

Luncheon was annoy 
They went down, only th 
at table, a trinity, as Cic 
served. 

“The lull before the: 
Marsh. A whole cory 
about six, but we'll be 
then. I’m afraid it w 
be a rest cure for ap 
toiler. But then, the 
thing.” f 

The fuller sense ¢ 
borne in on Marsh wl 
hours later he went 
meet his fellow guests, 
there were six. The 
of a precedence to p 
hostess, comprised ‘th 
Reverend John Sta 
emeritus; a Senator 

his wife; a young Frer 
lomat attached tothe embassy, Captain Peuplie 
Major Smith-Curran, visiting the United States ¥ 
daughter Iona. ma 

The immediate family of Sherrill Dodge was com] 
his two daughters—Mrs. Williams, the elder; 
administered the household for her father; and 
clay, now serving as an undersecretary to the A 
Embassy in London. Hes eae 

Although this was the first occasion on which hi 
tainment at the Dodge home had been of an in’ 
entirely free of any professional relationship, 
become very well acquainted with the daughter 
house. For the past two years he had met them 
in yachting channels, at Newport and Bar Harb 
Florida beaches. Cicely had attracted him m 
generic than personal way, as the type of yot 
which taken full and by he most admired. Her 
bred qualities walked hand in hand with clean-¢ 
attractions, and she possessed a sort of distin 
mon sense and level-headedness rather rare in 
epoch, something of the feudal chatelaine of an 
such as one pictures administering the high ; 
middle and the low in her domestic personnel, s 
corners that might be dusty, with a bunch of | 
girdle. ; 

This picture did not interfere with a certai 
gayety on Cicely’s part, and some of the m 
the younger set of present-day America. Her sp 
instance, was not invariably classic. Like her fa 
had on Marsh’s arrival appeared to find a cha 
friendly relations that. warranted the intimacy 
friend, where hitherto they had been semiprofessloy 

“Let’s drop the miss and mister,” she said, “and? 
a Marsh and Cicely basis.” 
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ar focus, as if when cruising down the coast he had, 
nring his prospective port, laid aside the small-scale 
t) large-scale harbor chart. 
9, ing to the bishop, this distinguished churchman and 
v Dodge had been roommates through college and 


i from this moment that Marsh began to view her 


jends in their subsequent careers, if indeed the mere 
n/ stration of the Dodge estate, with certain public 
vis of a detached inconspicuous sort, can be consid- 
d) career. Bishop Starr, on inheriting a considerable 
s, had retired from active ecclesiastical work for that 
. sion organization. A strong advocate of a celibate 

he had never married. In person he was _a portly, 
‘ome, jovial man, constitutionally righteous, as one 
! say, devout without being ascetic, liberal in his atti- 
ward human frailties and ready to forgive anything 

individual who despite lapses still remained an 

¥ and supporter of the church. 
yj bishop in fact enjoyed rubbing elbows with sinners, 
; serested i in prison reform, post-penitentiary salvage, 
na good deal of his time in penal institutions and was 
thor of an able book entitled Religion and the Public 
\( Perhaps he got a sort of vicarious satisfaction in 
¢itacts with the criminal class, appeased that lawless 
(of the cosmos that is to be found i in all strong men, 
g evil for the gusto of the fight. 
{had a deep sense of humor and no small degree of 
| on occasion. He hated a well-behaved infidel with 
ha animosity as he could never have visited on a trans- 
* of religious conviction, without much reference to 
a he sect might be. His principal weakness lay in his 
velief that had he not been called to holy orders he 
have made a brilliant criminologist. 
«itor and Mrs. Aussy impressed Marsh as being the 
(; people that an author or playwright might have 
4d had he needed such merely as background props— 
rer sort of senator and his wife; rich, worthy, cor- 
‘nd a bit dull; trite, a trifle pedantic, slow, safe and 
2 
‘ young French military attaché, Captain Peuplier, 
siarming, well-bred, tactful, young for his thirty-five 
jind distinguished military record, with a sort of spon- 
cis gayety that shells had been powerless to shock. 
jis naively wife hunting and confessed himself handi- 
ji through the lack of a title. 


“‘Officier de la Légion d’ Honneur, yes,” he said to Marsh 
with a wry smile, ‘and decorations ,enough to trim a 
Christmas tree. But thatis no good. A woman cannot eall 
herself after them. Marquise or comtesse or even baronne 
would be better.” 

And so to the couple who left Marsh entirely at sea in his 
attempt to get an observation on their altitude—Major 
Smith-Curran and his daughter Iona. The girl was placed 
opposite him at the dinner table, next to the Frenchman, 
who kept her attention on his French patter except for in- 
tervals when politeness required a few words to the sena- 
tor’s wife, who was deaf. Marsh, next to Cicely, examined 
Iona with a surreptitious interest. 

At first sight he had thought her one of those ugly-pretty 
women who repel, just as certain ill-featured ones attract. 
He changed this opinion when the attaché managed to 
make her show genuine amusement. French gentlemen, he 
knew, were infinitely discreet with young girls of position, 
but not with older ones; ‘and besides, there was something 
about Iona that suggested the grown-up hotel child. 
Marsh could visualize her as a leggy little girl with stagy 
eyes and agreat deal of hair, romping in the Peacock Alleys 
of a round-the-world belt of hotels. 

Before dinner Marsh had observed her lithe shapeliness, 
of a sort that seems unclothed in certain postures even if 
wearing heavy mourning; a sort of accent that is neither 
grave nor acute nor even circumflex over the feminine 
salients. There seemed to be vibrations coming from her, 
though she was not a wriggler. On the contrary, her thick 
lusterless red hair, and eyes that were hot and dusky, like 
scorched saddle leather, were features in which light and 
motion seemed quenched. In repose, she looked still and 
sulky; but her smile loosed thrills in the beholder, like a 
crimson ray of sunlight through a gray solid rampart of 
nimbus. 

Major Smith-Curran was baffling also to Marsh, in that 
he looked far less than the fifty-and-odd years that must 
be due Iona’s father. There was a distinct family resem- 
blance between them, however; the same straight, well- 
bridged nose; the same facial angle of ninety degrees; the 
chin on the same vertical as the plane of the forehead. 
The major was the distinct type of British Empire builder 
who sits about colonial clubs in riding breeches and 
pith helmet, talking about home and never going there. 
He looked hard as teak, ruddy as rosewood from a long 


combination of sun and whisky, and toughly yielding like 
bamboo. His eyes reminded Marsh of veined agates. A 
hard-boiled bird, Marsh thought. 

After dinner there were bridge and dancing and the sort 
of general moving about that happens in a big country 
house of a sultry evening. Marsh, in obedience to some 
compelling summons that was not entirely distasteful, 
asked Iona to dance, and discovered immediately that he 
had never encountered such light-flowing synthetic rhythm 
before in any woman he had ever danced with. It was like 
being caught up in the eddy of a swirling torrent, because 
his movements seemed to be actually in response to hers 
without his being conscious of it, as a swimmer might be 
in a vortex. 

Pausing presently, she said, ‘“‘It’s really too hot to 
dance—even the minimum physical exertion of dancing 
with you.” 

“Your compliment,’’ said Marsh, ‘‘is like your dancing.” 

“That remark,” she said, “‘is subtle too. I thought we 
should understand each other. I also am an artist like 
yourself. It seems to me that a man who has a feeling, an 
instinct for anything so elusive as the lines that go to 
make a boat swift or sluggish or stable or crank, and com- 
bines them as you do, is more than artisan or artist. He 
must have understanding, of boats and other feminine 
creatures.” 

“T know more about boats,’’ Marsh answered. 

“Well, no doubt you’ve had more experience of boats, 
and everybody admits their gender. Some drown you 
while others merely starve you.” 

““You appear to understand boats too.” 

“Yes, I’ve made long voyages on all sorts of vessels, 
some of which were yachts—other people’s yachts. My 
father is a sailor of some experience, like all West Coast of 
Ireland folk. Let’s walk down to the front.” 

A little unwillingly, Marsh allowed himself to be drifted 
along by this new current. Coming presently to one of 
those iron spring settees so indispensable to French gar- 
dens which, despite their comfort and precedent, still look 
tawdry to most Americans, Iona paused. 

“T think I’d like to rest.”’ 

They seated themselves on the yielding structure 
Marsh felt uncomfortably that this was not quite in order, 
that his first evening at the house ought properly to be. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Everton Daily Record, had a new journalistic 
idea, he tried it first on his private stenog- 
rapher, Miss Bean. 


W Everton Ds Benson Reeves, the owner of the 


He always prefaced his scheme 
with the words: “‘Now, Miss Bean, I want your 
unbiased opinion about this.’”’ And Miss Bean inva- 
riably gave her employer an opinion just as free 
from bias as the testimony of a dog owner in a bite case. 

Miss Bean was forty, lean, timid and 
gaspy. She had never fully recovered 
from a certain childish wonder that her 
services should be worth anything to any- 
body. If Benson Reeves was gruff she 
trembled, though she knew that he was 
one of the biggest waisted and hearted 
men in the world. If he had told her that 
he was one of the four original horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, or that he had taught 
Reed Smoot all he knew about politics, 
Miss Bean would have received the infor- 
mation with awe, and would have mur- 
mured, ‘“‘Yes, Mr. Reeves. I think it’s 
wonderful. How do you think of such 
things?” 

And then Benson Reeves would light 
a cigar and cock his feet on the desk slide 
and wonder how he did think of such 
things. He had to unbutton the top of 
his vest to give his heart a chance toswell. 
But being at bottom a man of intelli- 
gence, now and then Benson Reeves 
would fall to wondering whether perhaps 
Miss Bean was a wholly unprejudiced 
judge. 

On such oceasions of doubt he would 
go down to the countingroom to talk 
the matter over with Ferguson, the 
cashier. This was like moving from Palm 
Beach to Santa Barbara. 

Ferguson was the kind of cashier who 
wore a straw hat and black armlets and 
still counted paper money with a thumb- 
and-tongue movement in spite of the germ 
theory. Thirty years before Benson 
Reeves inherited the Record, Ferguson 
had made a mistake of six dollars in his 
accounts, and though the error was in 
favor of the company, he still regarded 
himself as a man with something to live 
down. Consequently he was not nearly 
so unbiased, as a critic of the boss, as 
Miss Bean was. Miss Bean was content 
to look merely paralyzed in the presence 
of so much genius. Ferguson became al- 
most a mental wreck whenever Reeves 
began to confide in him, and before the 
big point had been reached he could only 
let his head totter from side to side and 
say, ‘‘Ah, ah!” 

For a man who wanted a million dol- 
lars’ worth of applause free of charge, the 
combination of Miss Bean and Aleck 
Ferguson would have been hard to beat 
outside a convention of the Progressive 
Party. But for a man who was looking 
for valuable constructive criticism, any 
lawn party of lunatics would have served 
the purpose just as well. 

Benson Reeves knew this. But we all 
know a lot of things which we blink. We 
know our feet hurt when we place them 
in stylish lasts; we know that lobster, ice 
cream and coffee are not the signboards pointing toward 
longevity; we know that sawing wood is a heap more 
beneficial as an exercise than golf; we know that the time 
to put coal in the cellar is in April. Benson Reeves knew 
that the man. on the Record who would give him a totally 
ungarnished criticism of a scheme for improving the news- 
paper was Joe Jolliffe, the city editor. So he stayed away 
from Joe Jolliffe till all the apple sauce had lost its flavor 
and the tumult and the shouting died. i 

Besides, Joe was honest; Joe was loyal; Joe was the soul 
of honor; but Joe was so lacking in artistic appreciation. 
Hang it all, you want an audience to burst into spon- 
taneous approbation now and then. Joe consistently sat 
on his hands. Whenever the boss approached Joe with one 
of his very best ideas, Joe’s eye became like the retina of a 
cold-storage haddock. He sat back with a weary sigh, as 
though to sav “Well, spill it, boss, spill it.: I know it’s 
rare! be tte’ * ““vou’re the one that pays the 
eption can withstand the 


At the Sight of Fannie, Jolliffe Became Almost Cheerful. 
Chinaman's Chance, He Thought, That She Might Cut Loose With a Few 
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There Was a 


Ruth St. Denis Steps 


So when Benson Reeves got his great idea of the special 
edition—the most special special edition ever attempted in 
Everton—he mentioned it first to Miss Bean. 

“T want your unbiased opinion about this.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Reeves,” and Miss Bean clutched her heart 
to keep it from leaping out upon the typewriter keys. 

“Before I tell you the scheme—I suppose you read about 
that speech Mrs. Percy Sheets made the other afternoon 
lambasting the Everton newspapers?” 

Miss Bean, who had read nothing in the newspapers for 
the past ten years except the death column and the advice 


to correspondents who desired to become beautiful, nodded . 


feebly. She knew that Mrs. Percy Sheets was the president 
of the Everton Forward and Upward Society, which met 
every Friday afternoon and wrestled with current events, 
with a view to finding some way to stop it, whatever it was. 

“She didn’t mention the Record, but she put us all in the 
same category. She says we’re nothing but vulgar scandal- 
mongers, soiling the minds of the young people, as well as 
the old. She says nobody can get anything from reading 


the local newspapers but a pair of dirty hands and a 
matism. She says the average mentality of the pr 
who produce these diseased newspapers is below th 
Mexican hairless dogs. At least if she didn’t say 
in so many words, she intimated it, 
says that every householder who ha: 
best interests of his family at heart sh 
quarantine against us. She says 
Well, I guess that’s about all. Other 
those defects, I take it, we’re all righ 

“‘She’d better mind her own busi 
They say she drove her husband int 
grave by badgering him day and nig 
said Miss Bean, who was both loyal 
feminine. 

“Yeah? Well, I don’t know a 
that. But I do know that Mrs, F 
wields a whole lot of influence amon; 
women here in Everton, and among 
ministers and the upwards and the 
wards, and she’s capable of doing 
newspapers a lot of harm. Natur 
we can’t talk back to her. When shi 
vises people not to take the Record 
their homes she’s hitting pretty clo; 
the belt. It’s one of those things 
can’t just laugh at. . . . NowT’v 
an idea.” B 

“Yes, Mr. Reeves?” This was bre 
less. ; 
“I’m going to get in touch with 
Percy Sheets and ask her to edit 
Record.” | 

“Oh, Mr. Reeves!”’ | 

“Yeah; for one day. Yes, sir, t 
what I’m going to do. If she has 
thing besides a meaningless grouch ii 
head she must have some notions a 
what a good newspaper should be. 
I'll give her a chance to show us wha’ 
ideal newspaper is. She cance 
own staff, she can write her oy 
rials, she can edit the copy to suit 
and we’ll stand by and print thi 
whatever it may be. Like it?” 

Miss Bean liked it rather less t 
idea she had ever heard from thet 
did not like Mrs. Sheets, and she didn’t relish the 
that lady attaining any such Himalayan elevation, 
one day, as editing the Record. But who was she 
typist, to contend with this master journalist? 
made several ineffective sounds in her throat a 
so much collapse that the boss inferred a unanime 
So he then went down to try the idea on Ferguson 

Mr. Ferguson was annihilated with the brillianc 
scheme. He lurched against the corner of his cage: 
freedom to a merriment which was as rich as bi 
house gravy. He said he didn’t see how the idea co 
occur to anybody. Mr. Reeves himself didn’t s¢ 
could occur to anybody—else. Reeves seized 
the arm and called him a grand old man or 
that effect. Aleck was so overcome, altogether, 
an hour afterward he put his finger into the pen 
ener instead of his pencil. 

“And now,” said the boss, with a sinking feeli 
his ribs, ‘‘I’ll go up and spring the idea on 

But on the sidewalk, outside the busin 
proprietor halted and took thought. 

He paused at the separate entrance that led 
torial rooms, while the image of the stone-faced 
flitted before his eyes. ; 

“T guess I’ll go and see Mrs. Percy Sheets firs’ 
cluded Reeves. ‘‘And then I’ll tell Joe, if she al 
scheme. Joe is always more in favor of things tl 
already happened.” ‘a 

‘Therefore, instead of returning to the editori 
Mr. Reeves hailed a taxicab and was driven to 
Mrs. Sheets. 

Mrs. Percy Sheets was at home. She was 
to see Benson Reeves; particularly as up to 
moment her blistering speech, though faithful 
in the Everton newspapers, had not attracted 
tention as a second-degree assault and battery. 
large woman, who, in spite of excluding potatoes 
and butter from her diet, was still a problem for 
made departments. When she spoke, which sh 
sively, she drew in her breath at the end of. 
making a slight hissing:sound.: Thi: hissing | 
bined with a.drilling quality. of the eyes, plus 
of the more defiant sort, gave Mrs. Sheets pe: 
from any flirtatious advances on the part of stran 
She did not like men. She had said so frequently. _ 
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when Benson Reeves was shown in she glared at 
rently, held his card as disdainfully as one can 
rd, and altogether indicated that if he had come to 
sense he was in peril. But when Mrs. Sheets had 
2 proposal of the newspaper owner she softened. 
_newspaper was one of the things she felt she could 
than anything else. She thanked Mr. Reeves for 
ition and said she would consider it. 
heets proved to be Everton’s lightning cogitator, 
Benson Reeves arrived back at the office she had 
alled him on the telephone. He got in touch with 
at once. Mrs. Sheets was perfectly willing to edit 
y Record for one day, provided she could have 
control of all the editorial and news matter which 
sed on that day. She also desired the right to cen- 
elvertising; but Mr. Reeves, perspiring dreadfully, 
lneceeded in avoiding that business catastrophe. 
ld hays the right to select a staif of her own writers 
srters. She should insist, of course, on having a 
n mount of office assistance from the regular Record 
a here were technical matters concerning make-up, 
y: and proofs which her new staff were not skilled 
jas editor in chief for one day, she must be allowed 
‘ce a newspaper which was exactly her idea of the 
(rnal. In other words, her word must be final. If 
izoing to edit she was going to edit. 
41 Reeves cheerfully assented to all this and the 
liwas made. It was June. The late spring push of 
‘was dwindling, the paper was down to fourteen 
jaere had been a surprising dearth of important 
é'ly, and altogether it looked like a good time to try 
jriment. 
a see,’ said Reeves; “today is Monday, the eighth. 
vu get your staff ready to get out next Friday’s pa- 
iat would be the issue of—the twelfth; but of 
3u would do all the work on it Thursday. You un- 
that, Mrs. Sheets?” 
etly,’’ replied Mrs. Percy. 
and not until then, did Benson Reeves seek the 
1 his city editor, Joe Jolliffe. 
}0ss made what theatrical people call a good en- 
ito his city room. He opened the door and pro- 
‘mself through it as though in obedience to a mad 
swhich had just seized him. 
rToe!”” 


Mr. Jolliffe laid down his blackened corneob pipe and 
pushed back the green shade from his eyes. 

‘“What’s up, boss?” he asked. 

“Joe, I’ve got a great idea. Before I tell you, have you 
noticed any reaction from that hammering the Everton 
newspapers got from Mrs. Perey Sheets at the Forward 
and Upward Society the other day?” 

Jollifie shook his head. 

“Does one nut falling from the tree rock the universe?” 
he answered casually. ‘‘Why, boss, nobody except Mrs. 
Sheets and a few of her friends knew that she had said 
anything. We should‘worry.”’ 

Reeves scratched behind one of his ears reflectively for a 
moment. 

“‘T don’t know, Joe,” he went on slowly. “That sort of 
thing is capable of doing us a lot of harm. You might not 
get the reaction at once. Anyway, Joe, I’m going to pulla 
beauty. I’m going to give Mrs. Sheets a chance to make 
good—put up or shut up. I’m going to let her edit the 
Record for one day—next Friday’s edition. She thinks she 
knows what a good newspaper ought to be. We'll see. 
Isn’t that a bird of an idea?” 

“I’m not game for any kidding today, boss,” replied 
Jolliffe, picking up his pipe again. ‘‘I never knew a duller 
time for news. I’m trying to wangle out-some lead story 
for the first page tomorrow morning.” 

“T’m not kidding, Joe; I mean it. 
Sheets to do it and she’s taken it on.” 

Joe Jolliffe rose from his chair with a fallen jaw and 
stared at his employer with blank incredulity. Then, seeing 
affirmation written over Reeves’ countenance, the city 
editor uttered not a word, but walked slowly over to the 
locker where his hat and coat hung. He took his hat, 
jammed it on his head, slid into his coat, and then said 
with pathetic earnestness, ‘‘Boss, I’m through. You can 
fill my place. I guess there’s such a thing as working too 
long in one chair. I’ve given you, and your father before 
you, the best I had. I’m not kicking, y’understand; but 
I know when to quit.”’ 

“You poor simp, what are you talking about?—quit- 
ting! Who wants you to quit? What ails you anyway? 
You act like a prima donna,’’ bawled Reeves. ‘Just be- 
cause I want to put over a little stunt you begin to fly 
upstage; or I suppose you’ve already staked out another 
job and you think this is a good way to jump us.” 


I’ve asked Mrs. 


The city editor looked sorrowfully at the author of this 
unjust reflection and shook his head. 

“No, boss; when I leave here I’m done with the newspa- 
per game. I’ll try to get a job on the fire department. 
They can use me for a false alarm.” 

“Aw, now, Joe!” cried Reeves, melting and seizing Jol- 
liffe by the arm. ‘‘Joe, listen, will you? You know right 
well I wouldn’t let you leave the Record. Why, Joe, you 
are the Record. But have a heart, Joe. Do this for me 
just once. I’ve let myself in for it now and I can’t go back 
on my word. I wanted to do something to please the la- 
dies. See? We've got to get something into the paper to 
please the ladies.”’ 

“Please the ladies? What dy’mean—please the ladies?” 
retorted Jolliffe. “If I haven’t been aiming to please the 
wimmenfolk with my newspaper, then I’ve been getting 
money under false pretenses.”’ 

“Oh, I know you have, Joe,”’ went on the boss, getting a 
firmer grip on the city editor’s sleeve, ‘‘and I haven’t a 
kick in the world. But we do run to murders and suicides 
a little, don’t we? Maybe we have skimped on the fine 
things of life, as Mrs. Sheets says.” 

“You’re crazy!’”’ yelped Jolliffe, stung to the quick. 
“Haven’t I got a sister? Don’t I know what she likes? 
Ain’t she a regular woman? Why, my sister would rather 
read a good murder than go to see a sheik on the fillums! 
Any little unromantic murder will do—even a plain homi- 
cide, without fixin’s; but give her an ax killing, with a lot 
of love letters connected with it and blood all over the car- 
pet, and she’ll sit up all night with the newspaper and have 
the finest shudder you ever saw. ‘The finer things of life!’ 
My necktie! Here I been sittin’ for hours, hoping for a 
good murder mystery to break so’s the wimmin readers 
could have a little enjoyment—and you come in and try to 
tell me I don’t know my business. I guess no city editor 
would stand that, would they? Lemme go.” 

But it all ended in the usual manner. Jolliffe was mar- 
ried to the Record by church, state, temperament and the 
right and left ventricles of his loyal heart. Jolliffe with- 
out the Record, the Record without Jolliffe, were unthink- 
able. Little by little the wheedling tactics of the stout 
Reeves took effect. Joe began by admitting that he would 
reconsider his resignation. He wanted to go home and 
think it over. Then he admitted that he would remain in 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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AKING the 
M world safe 
for democ- 


racy was one job; 
making the streets 
and highways of 
America safe for 
human beings is 
another. Oneway 
of looking at it, 
it’s an impossible 
job, for there are 
now 17,000,000 
more automobiles 
and about 40,000,- 
000 more people in 
America than 
there were twenty- 
six years ago. Also 
every child born to 
Uncle Sam in these 
days begins to grab 
forasteering wheel 
about as soon as it 
ceases to strain for 
the nursing bottle. 
Incidentally, there 
were about 20,000 
deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents 
in 1924. The seri- 
ous automobile ac- 
cidents in 1924 
were 576,300 and 
the property dam- 
age was $510,000,- 
000. 

From another 
angle this job of 
making America’s 
streets and highways safe for her men, women and children 
is not impossible—because in the bright lexicon of the 
automobile industry there seems to be no such word as im- 
possible. Again, the ablest engineering and executive minds 
of this country are now sharply focused on this problem 
of reducing the sacrifice of human life. 
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Traffic More Deadly Than Guns 


HIS new safety job is everybody’s job; it concerns the 

sequestered tenement mother of the third-floor-back, 
who never bought or burned a gallon of gas, quite as directly 
as it does the speedy young millionaire with an extensive 
stable of high-powered motor cars. From Mr. Hoover 
down to Little Chester, we are all in on this great safety 
job, and the business of the hour is to put it over big. First 
take a look at it, fore and aft, just to get a perspective of its 
size and reach. 

I never attempt to visualize the modern miracle of an 
autoized world without thinking of a certain assignment 
given me by the editor of a Chicago newspaper back in 
1899. Captain John J, Healey— 
Western army scout, fur trader, In- 
dian fighter, frontier sheriff and pros- 
pector—had just come out of Alaska, 
bringing bags of gold nuggets. He 
spilled his yellow spoils on a ma- 
hogany desk to put a real kick into 
his talk about Alaskan gold fields. 
His steady blue eyes were of the kind 
that seemed to belong at the trigger 
end of a gun. To his interviewer he 
instantly became a type of the fron- 
tiersman to whom fear was unknown. 
After the interview he left the office 
with me. When we reached the street 
a hesitant, almost timid look passed 
over the face of this fighting plains- 
man. Pausing, he exclaimed, ‘Just 
look at that street jam! Aman takes 
his life in his hands when he attempts 
to cross. J’ll tell you, young man, 
that I’ll be glad to get back to Alaska, 
where a man is safeso long as heminds 
his own business.” 

That terrifying traffic did not con- 
tain asingle automobile! Hacks, han- 
soms, family carriages, express and 
delivery wagons and drays were the 
vehicles which had inspired this as- 
Pigs tterance—all suggesting 

*anence of the horse! 
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Trying to Beat the Train 


What would the old plainsman and Indian fighter say if he 
could today stand at the corner of Jackson Boulevard and 
Michigan Avenue at the peak hour of motor traffic of any 
week day? And I am hopelessly unqualified to guess what 
would have been his language if he had seen what I saw 
lately—a man intently reading a newspaper as he slowly 
walked across a busy traffic street which often carries 3000 
motor cars an hour. Now Chicago has 310,000 motor vehi- 
cles, and pedestrians cross the lake-front boulevard at the 
wink of an automatic stop-and-go signal. Only two horse- 
drawn hacks now survive in the city whose harness traffic 
threw such a scare into the old frontiersman. This inci- 
dent always helps me to realize the fact that the automo- 
bile has been the most revolutionary physical element that 
has yet touched the life of man. 

The recent Hoover safety conference not only set a new 
style in national conferences, but its practical results to 
the American people will, perhaps, outweigh those. of 
any other conference in this country. It was not the 
typical touch-and-go, hands-across-the-table, industrial 
good-fellowship gathering. Its actual work was begun 
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more tha 
monthsina 
of the con: 
itself. High 
mittees, cor 
of men kni 
be outste 
authorities 
special subj 
which they 
assigned, tl 
the chaff fr 
wheat in ac 
and_ presen 
Mr. Hooy 
the confere 
winnowed ¢ 
the form 
nite facts a 
ommenda 
These com 
covered ste 
traffic conti 
struction a 
gineering 
planning ar 
ing, insurar 
ucation, thi 
vehicle and 
relations, 

The nati 
ganizations 
erating wi 
United Sta 
partment c 
merce in ¢ 
ing and fir 
this histor 
ference are; 
ican Auto 
Association, American Electric Railway Association 
ican Mutual Alliance, American Railway Asso) 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, N 
Association of Taxicab Owners, National Aut¢ 
Chamber of Commerce, National Bureau of Casua 
Surety Underwriters, National Safety Council. 71 
suggests, although inadequately, the scope of the el 
and interests represented. In dismissing this rem 
meeting Secretary Hoover handed his conferees a 
practical statesmanship. - 


Mr. Hoover’s Ideas 


““T HAVE conceived this conference,’’ he declare(| 
other conferences of this character as perhaps 1 
step in the new conception of government. Notgove 
from a central authority, but government by stim 
of the local community to its responsibilities and 
cation of the local community to intelligent action 
to me, is a far wiser, a far greater solution than t} 
stant drive to centralize the Government of the! 
States. That has been the £ 
this conference and shoul 
sense of its continuing org: 
As the automobile is 
agency of decentralization ’ 
ilization has thus far dev 
utterance has the high 
keynote quality. Every 
lator will do well to p 
desk. Virtually every pr! 
traffic regulation recom) 
this conference is applied 
or another and has been 
and workable. No recon 
was more emphatic ani 
than those declaring 
licensed person should be 
to operate a motor vehicl 
every person receiving s 
should first pass a careful 
tion to “determine his p 
mental fitness and his k 
the laws’’ and should give 
demonstration of his abi 
ate a motor vehicle. 
Right here is where 
legislator is supposed to 
pound his desk in protest. 4} 
are presumed to be almost Sol} 
posed to such a law. This, h¥ 
is not true of those farmers 


uch a system and 
sadvantages at first 
Again, after the 
farmer has had a 
ication on this sub- 
d he is going to be 


lators that a small 
examination fee is 
ypest form of high- 
ety insurance ever 
and is worth fear 
an the price of ad- 
. The American 
is not so dumb! 
is he so unprogres- 
some truculent pol- 
suppose. He has 
dly demonstrated 
zy to keep pace with 
ress parade. He is 
thly sold on im- 
highways and is a 
sprospect for any- 
‘undly intended to 
n larger and safer 
tach highways. 
‘ssumption that the 
nust be opposed to 
‘uiring every driver 
evarefully examined 
jased rests upon the 
Jt the farm automo- 
meet the peculiar 
‘equirements of the 
nily and the farm itself, must be driven by every 
of the household old enough to run it with reason- 
aty. Many emergencies of farm life demand this. 


The Operator’s License Law 


‘MIT the driving privilege of the farm car to the 
rer himself would be not only an inconvenience but an 
Jardship in the average case. But the license would 
) tself, impose any such arbitrary limitation, except 
se of amember of the farm family unfitted to drive. 
yole question, then, is one of examination and license 
ne farmer put his situation in this way: 

re are six members of our family who drive the car. 
e’ve seen the emergency when we had to have 
og from town at once, and the youngest girl was 
se who could be spared to drive without serious 


; 


nce with work. But do you suppose I can afford 
se fees for the privilege of having the car make a 
(iown when it is necessary?”’ 
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“That,” I answered, ‘‘depends upon the cost of the li- 
censes and upon what the highway safety resulting directly 
from the license system is worth to you. In New Jersey, for 
example, the initial examination fee is fifty cents and the 
license three dollars. In Connecticut the examination is 
two dollars and the license three dollars.” 

“T guess,” he laughed, ‘‘we’d manage to take out the 
licenses somehow. The young folks would probably pay 
for their own rather than be denied the free use of the ear. 
But, just the same, the farmer is in a different situation 
from the town man as to the number of drivers his car 
must have in order to give full family service and pay its 
way. We can’t go anywhere without the car; it’s all the 
transportation we have.” 

A maximum family rate, with individual examinations 
and licenses, has been suggested as a means of reducing 
farmer opposition to the operator’s license law. However, 
the shortest cut to selling the Western farmers the oper- 
ator’s license law is on its merits as the most essential 
measure of highway safety known. Again, I have yet to 
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meet the first Western 
farmer who did not resent 
the suggestion that down- 
East farmers could afford 
anything that the farmers 
of the prairie states could 
not afford. Well, the farm- 
ers of New England, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and other East- 
ern states are affording this 
kind of protection, and 
wouldn’t be without it. 
“Cheap safety insurance,” 
they say. 


Driver Tests 


HAT the examination 

and license system for all 
operators of motor cars 
affords more protection 
from street and highway ac- 
cidents than can be had by 
any other means is appar- 
ently accepted as a fact by 
al] automobile, highway and 
traffic authorities. Why? 
Every other element of 
highway safety is inconse- 
quential compared with the 
human element. The road- 
bed, the curves, the warning 
signs, the signals, the police 
system and the automobile 
itself may be one hundred 
per cent perfect according to present standards, and yet 
the human element, in the form of a reckless, careless or 
physically or mentally deficient driver, will instantly re- 
duce all these safeguards to complete impotence and make 
the highway a path of peril to all who happen to share it 
with him. 

The net of all automotive and highway experience en- 
forces the conclusion that a denial of the rights of the high- 
way to all who are, for any reason, unfitted to drive on it 
with reasonable safety to themselves and others, is the 
only effective means of controlling the human element. A 
perfunctory, for-revenue-only operator’s license system is 
worthless; to be effective it must involve the careful and 
impartial examination of every applicant, a practical driv- 
ing test in traffic, and reéxamination at reasonable inter- 
vals, to guard against driving disabilities which did not 
exist when the first examination was made. 

Unfortunately, a well-earned license to operate a motor 
car is not a sure charm against deafness, failure of sight, 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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He Waited So Long That His Nerves Steadied and His Excitement Gave Way to a Cool Intent an 


trial lawyer in the city; Park Gender, by the same 

token, stood at the head of another branch of the same 
profession. He was a consultant, occasionally assisting at 
the preparation of amoreimportant case. Each manwas pre- 
eminent in his own field, and when it began to be reported 
that they would join forces to form a single firm, everyone 
was interested. First Gender and then Domes denied that 
the report was true; nevertheless, it persisted, and, as a 
matter of fact, the plan was already well developed at the 
time of their conventional denials. 

The two men had never come into contact; their paths 
had not crossed. Domes spent most of his time in court, 
and tales were told of the skill with which he handled wit- 
nesses. He had an uncanny gift for making the most of a 
man’s testimony, or the least. Some of his exploits were a 
part of the anecdotal lore of the whole profession; and, by 
the same token, the cool wisdom of Gender’s counsels had 
an equal repute among a smaller but perhaps a more select 
circle. Each was at the head of a firm; butin each case. 
the other members of the firm were inadequate, failing to 
measure up to the standard set by these two men. The 
projected union between them would bring together a com- 
bination almost invincible. 

They, as well as others, appreciated the importance and 
the public interest attaching to the step they planned; so 
they took some pains to prevent their formal announce- 
ment from being anticipated. For this reason they avoided 
meeting at either office; and their preliminary discussions, 
arising at first out of a chance conversation at the club of 
which they were both members, were carried on at first at 
the apartment where Domes lived. 

Domes was an unmarried man; a man still under fifty, 
with a vigorous body to support the strength of his mind. 
His physical presence was a considerable asset in court and 
he made the most of it. It was agreed that he was entirely 
unscrupulous as to the means he should use in dealing with 
his witnesses. He could cajole a man or threaten a man, 
seduce him, betray him or beguile him with an equal skill; 
and back of everything he did was his keen and active wit, 
waiting to seize upon the least advantage. His methods 
with women on the witness stand were sometimes criti- 
cized; he hesitated neither to frighten a woman nor to 
insult her; but he knew also how to soothe her with subtle 
flattery and deference, leading her imperceptibly into such 
a position that she found herself irretrievably lost. 

This indifference on his part to the restraints which 
bound other attorneys was supported—the fact was com- 
mon knowledge—by an equally contemptuous attitude 
toward women in his private life. He was almost defiantly 
a bachelor; and his discussions of the advantages of his 
state as compared to that of-matrimony had a frankness 
and a brutality which silenced even the most hardened 
listeners. 

He had made a great deal of money, this Domes; his in- 
come was enormous; and he was not in the habit of deny- 
ing himself anything. The fact that he had an appetite was 
for him sufficient reason to proceed to its satisfaction, and 
he drove straight ahead in such matters with a cool feroc- 
ity which had made him feared. That this was always a 
cool ferocity, that he never lost his head, and that a certain 
native sense of the limits of human toleration prevented his 
encroaching on forbidden ground alone saved him from 
being both feared and ostracized. In a different society, 


Ne DOMES was, most people agreed, the foremost 
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less trammeled by opinion and by convention, Domes 
would have been a frightful and appalling personality; as 
it was, he wore a certain glamour, wore it like a gay cloak, 
and was tolerated and even courted by those who found a 
faint exhilaration in playing with fire. 

Gender knew the man by reputation; he also knew him 
personally. The amalgamation of their offices was proposed 
by Domes; but Gender was quick to see its potential ad- 
vantages and quite willing to listen to Domes while the 
latter expounded his plan. They met once or twice at 
Domes’ apartment; and eventually, without any thought 
that it might lead to harm, Gender invited the other to 
have dinner at his home. Thus Domes first met Alice 
Gender. 

Mrs. Gender was a gracious gentlewoman, somewhat 
younger than her husband, with an aristocratic back- 
ground and a very definite personal beauty and charm. 
There were no other guests at dinner save Domes; and 
when they left the table, Mrs. Gender presently withdrew 
to leave the two men to discuss the matter which had 
brought them together. There was, during the evening, 
nothing in the demeanor of his guest which attracted 
Gender’s notice; but when Domes left the house he de- 
cided to walk to his apartment, two or three miles away, 
and he walked at a stride so swift and at the same time so 
vigorous that it had a certain ferocity about it. He walked 
home without for an instant relaxing or relenting in this 
pace of his; and his eyes blazed in their sockets, so that per- 
sons whom he met and who encountered his fixed and burn- 
ing glance felt a curious and definite alarm and were glad to 
hurry past and to depart without looking backward at this 
man. He wore the mien of one intoxicated and at the same 
time tortured, and when he arrived at his apartment he was 
wet with perspiration. 

The man who let him in, after a single glimpse of his 
master’s countenance, hurriedly effaced himself. Domes 
threw aside his hat and coat and strode into the living 
room; he sat down in a great chair before the unlighted 
fire and he stared straight ahead of him for minutes on end. 
After a time he filled a glass with whisky from a decanter 
on the table beside him, and drank it, not gulpingly, but 
with a swift appetite, savoring the burning liquid with 
each swallow; and when the glass was empty he filled it 
again. 

He was still thus sitting when dawn came through the 
windows; the decanter, which had been full, was almost 
empty and his eyes were red as embers in his head. 

Domes had neve? stifled his passions. He had, for pro- 
priety’s sake, ridden them under a mild curb, but at the 
same time he had permitted them to feed fat. Thus he had 
nurtured within himself a flame which was ready to spring 
and leap to devour fresh fuel. Half a thousand years ago 
such a man as Domes, situated as he found himself situ- 
ated tonight, would have thought first of gold and then of 
violence; and thought would quickly have fathered deed 
as he drove straight toward the goal he saw so fair. He was 
gripped and caught up and urged forward by an avid and 
overpowering determination. Such emotions as those 
which mastered him this night have been the springs of 
great dramas and appalling tragedies. In the ordinary 
man, either these emotions have become attenuated or he 
has learned to master them and has taught them a docile 
subservience to the society in which he lives. But Domes 
was not an ordinary man; he was the house in which dwelt 


3 om 
tremendous strength. It is not accurate to say that} 
sessed this strength; there were times when this st 
possessed him. He was in the grip of his own passio) 
like a man possessed of devils. " 

Yet Domes was strong enough, if not to mast 
flame within himself, at least to control it. During tl 
ceeding days, seeing Gender again and again, he a 
betraying himself by the least sign. Only when ( 
again invited him to dinner at home, Domes declin 


invitation. den 

“You can as well come to my rooms,” he re 
“T imagined it, no doubt; but it seemed to me Mrs 
der tolerated rather than welcomed my presence i} 
home.” } 

Gender showed mild surprise and disbelief. 

“‘T am quite sure that was your imagination,” he 
“She spoke of you afterward—said she was mui 
pressed with you.” ' 

Domes felt his fingers bite his palm; but his voi 
steady. nd 

“Take my word for it,”’ he replied. “I can quite 
stand her feeling. You understand that I have no 
graces, very little tolerance for the amenigies which | 
in such matters. This is common gossip, which shi 
have heard. Her attitude is natural.” r | 

He maintained his refusal, and he was able to hid 
Gender the fact that he dared not trust himself ag, 
Mrs. Gender’s presence for fear of self-betrayal 
negotiations looking toward a partnership went fi 
and approached consummation. They were in tl 
completed, and the two men united in a public ann} 
ment of their decision. This was early in Octob 
rangement was to take effect on the first of Jan 

‘In the meantime,’’ Domes suggested to Gen: 
the thing was done, ‘“‘I think you and I ought tog 
acquainted. We’ve known each other a good many\ 
but only formally. A better knowledge will do no !I 

Gender agreed with him, courteously enough 

“T look forward to our association with ple 
said. ‘I know your abilities.” 

“And I know yours,” Domes assented. “Bu 
know your disabilities.’’ He smiled. “And youl 
know mine. I think we might well expand our ?) 
understanding along these lines.” >| 

Gender said agreeably, ‘‘I see you have sometl) 
mind.” i” 

Domes nodded. 

“Yes; come up in the woods with me.” 

“The woods?” 

“T always go to Maine for a fortnight about th 
year. Tramp about, harden up, shoot a deer, ¢ 
food and burn it up with exercise, get fit for 
I want you to come along.”’ 

Gender said uncertainly, ‘‘I’m not an outdo 

‘‘Have you ever tried what I suggest?” 

“Once or twice, a good many years ago. I reme! 
killed a rather nice buck two years after I finish! 
school. But I had an idea that nowadays the woo 
overrun with gunners, the air full of bullets. I 
think of the forest as a place as deadly as a bat 

Domes laughed. 

“That is true—in some localities,’ he assented.) 


sporting camp. We won’t hear a rifle except our 
she time we’re there. But you’ll find out whether I 
pleasantly, and I’ll discover whether you’re in bad 
ill you’ve had your morning coffee; and when we 
jk we’ll know our mutual faults as well as we know 
abilities.” 

se to Gender’s reluctance, Domes amplified this 
2nd in the end Gender was persuaded to make the 
ey left by the night train for Bangor, and Mrs. 
¢drove with her husband to the station. When she 
id-by to them she clasped Domes’ hand. 

ting on you to treat him tenderly,” she said 
sical smile. “‘ He’s rather a babe in the woods.” 
§ his hand touching hers, was unable to speak for 
constriction in his throat; he nodded uncertainly 
bis hand away; and thus relieved, he managed to 
ou need have no misgivings for him, Mrs. Gender. 
yhim back to you a new man.’ 

issed her husband, and Domes had a momentary 
an unforgettable picture, of her upraised face and 
ly parted lips as Gender bent to kiss her. He was 
i at the tumult evoked within himself by this inci- 
d when he and Gender turned into the train shed, 
sfought to keep from flinging himself at the other 
~h hands clutching for a throat hold and death in 
iB But by the time they reached their compartment 
12omposed again. Gender remarked only a certain 
4 exhilaration in the other’s manner; he attributed 
“he relaxation already induced by the beginning of 
is 


» Burgin met them next day. They had reached 
(at early morning, transferred their belongings to 

1 train and continued the 
till toward noon. Bur- 
ered up as much of their 
e could carry; the two 
emselves bore the re- 
4 and they walked from 
j:ion a block or so to a 
ithe foot of the lake. A 
na and uncertain mo- 
k them the length of 

le and deposited them, 
t afternoon, at another 
if behind which, set 
| a background of tall 
ya dozen frame buildings 
ting sizes stood in an 
row. Gender saw the pit 
‘of calked boots in the 
of the wharf; and the 
nen who stood about, 
yng their arrival, im- 
him as belonging in 
emote surroundings. 
vere for the most part 
youngsters or men past 
iddle years, and when he 
mes were alone, Gender 
ied upon this circum- 
Domes nodded indiffer- 


st of the lumbermen are 
doys or old-timers,” he 
'“They’re getting a crew 
to cut spruce up that 
tin back of the landing 
ater.” 

- isn’t where we stay?” 
suggested. 

aight here,”” Domes re- 
“Tt will take us all day 
ow. Can you walk ten 


the only exercise I’m 
med to take,’’ Gender 


dd enough,’’ Domes said 
‘tedly; and then Burgin 
2 show them the room in 
they would sleep, and 
llowed him and found an 
‘chamber in one of the 
buildings, with a single 
+ bed. 

uldn’t get two rooms for 
Burgin said apologeti- 
was a lean, gray-haired 
a0 habitually chewed to- 
/@man with quiet blue 
a impassive counte- 


— down the cov- 
he bed 


van, anyway,” he said to 
*, and Gender nodded. 


i 


& 


Domes Became Possessed of an Increasing Exultation, 


“We can manage it for one night,” he agreed, hiding his 
distaste under a determination to play his part fittingly. 
“After all, itisa bed. I trust you’re not an uneasy sleeper.” 

A certain saturninity was revealed by the other man. 

“Tf I am, you’ll know it before morning,” he replied; 
and Gender, a little surprised at his tone, looked at him for 
a moment and then turned away. He thought Domes had 
been quite right in predicting that they would each see new 
aspects of the other. 

Burgin said mildly, ‘“‘Supper’s ready now any time you 
want,” and left them to wash hands and faces in the heavy 
bowl in one corner of the room. 

After supper, they sat in the office downstairs, where 
half a dozen of the woodsmen also congregated. Burgin 
and three of the others played cribbage, their usual stoic 
poise occasionally broken by an exclamation of satisfaction 
or disgust. Gender thought Domes showed a desire to 
avoid his company; he was faintly regretful that he had 
come, then attributed the other’s manner to the discomfort 
attaching to their lodging for the night. They went early 
to bed, and Gender fell asleep. 

Domes, rigid and still as stone, lay for hours with his 
eyes wide open, his elbow almost touching the other’s 
body; and once Gender stirred in his sleep, and as he 
turned, his hand encountered the other’s shoulder. Gender, 
without awakening, patted Domes’ shoulder softly with 
his hand; and Domes, unable to endure this, bounded out 
of bed. Gender did not rouse, and thereafter Domes stood 
by one of the open windows till the night air chilled him; 
then got heavy garments from his luggage and clothed 
himself in them and sat down in a chair. Daylight came 
and found him so; he perceived the possibility of awkward 
questioning, so he undressed and once more got into bed. 


Matters Were Going So Exactly as He Planned 
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Gender was awakened, opened his eyes, asked drowsily, 
“Morning?” 

“Yes,”’ said Domes, through a choking throat. 

‘Sleep well?” 

‘Bad night,’”’ Domes confessed. “‘I have them now and 
then. Guess I’ll get up. We want to get an early start 
anyway.” 

So the two men dressed, and Gender was pleasant and 
courteous; and Domes, his nerves tormented by his sleep- 
less night, was irascible and curt. Gender, perceiving this, 
fell silent. They went downstairs together and found 
Burgin waiting for them and breakfast already hot on the 
table, which showed by the disorder of the plates that other 
men had already eaten and departed. 

“T’ve got the stuff in the canoe,” 
“all but what’s in your room.” 

““Get that,’’ Domes said curtly. ‘‘We’ll be ready as soon 
as we’re through here.” 

He ate in silence, drinking cup after cup of the strong 
coffee; and his manner began to change, so that by the 
time they left the table he was, Gender thought, more 
nearly normal again. Gender attributed the other’s manner 
to his sleepless night and felt a decent sympathy. 

After breakfast, he asked, ‘‘Won’t be any chance to send 
out mail, I suppose?” 

Domes shook his head, grinned. 

‘‘Man, you’re going into the woods,”’ he explained. 

“T’ll take time then for a line to Alice,’’ Gender ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Five minutes?” 

“Go ahead,’ Domes assented, and his tone had hard- 
ened. 

Gender heard, but decided this must have been his 
imagination. He wrote a few lines to Mrs. Gender and 
committed them to Burgin to 
be mailed. Then the three men 
went down to the canoe together. 

The journey that day was a 
long one. A motorboat towed 
the loaded canoe—the three 
men making this part of the trip 
in the motorboat—two or three 
miles along the lake shore, and 
then some two miles up the 
stream which flowed into it, till 
the water became so shoal the 
motorboat could go no farther. 
Then Domes took the bow pad- 
dle and Burgin the stern, Gen- 
der bestowing himself amidships, 
and they continued upstream. 
Almost at once Domes pointed 
out a group of cabins on the 
shore, where two or three men 
waved to them. 

“That’s the last camp you'll 
see,” he explained. 

Gender asked, ‘‘Shouldn’t we 
have another canoe? This one’s 
well loaded.” 

“That’s the usual thing,’ 
Domes said, over his shoulder; 
“two guides and a cook and 
three canoes. But I prefer to 
take mine stiff, do my share of 
the work. And I know this 
country as well as any guide.” 

“‘T’ll take the paddle any time 
you say,’ Gender offered. 

“This is a part of my pleas- 
ure,” Domes replied. ‘Take it 
easy. You'll be tired by night.’’ 

Burgin, from the stern, said, 
“T’ve packed the stuff in, all 
but what there is here. We can 
take some of this, the bulk of it, 
and I’ll come out and get the 
rest tomorrow.” 

Thereafter they all fell silent, 
and there was no sound except 
the dip and the hissing stroke of 
the paddles through the water. 
The canoe surged ahead, paused 
between strokes, and surged 
forward again. The stream nar- 
rowed; they avoided an occa- 
sional rock; and now and then 
in shallow water Burgin stood 
erect and took his pole. On 
either side, the banks were clad 
in hardwood; tall elms rose from 
the water’s edge; younger birch, 
with an undergrowth of spruce 
and cedar, backed the elms. 
Onee Domes saw a deer ahead as 
they rounded a bend; but, al- 
though he pointed it out to Gen- 
der, he did not shoot. 

(Continued on Page 171) 


Burgin told Domes; 
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In Which the Senator From Texafornia, Mr. Firbolg, 
Alddresses the Senate in His Usual Manner on the 
Menace of the Cross:Word Puzzle Craze 


R. FIRBOLG: Mr. President and senators, I de- 
Mi sire to call the attention of the Senate for a very 
few moments to a well-organized and liberally 
financed movement on the part of certain newspapers, 
magazines and publishing houses to encourage the people 
of the United States in a form of activity that threatens to 
destroy the sanctity of the American home and imperil the 
very foundations of the Republic. The activity to which 
I refer, Mr. President and senators, is the cross-word puz- 
zle, which constitutes as grave a menace, if we have but 
the vision to see it, as the Big Fog which caused such griev- 
ous suffering among the noble farmers of our great Western 
commonwealths during the early years of our nation’s his- 
tory, or as any of the terrible scourges that cast consterna- 
tion and misery into the hearts of the honest but ignorant 
inhabitants of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

You are all familiar, senators, with the works of the 
great historian Lecky, and the vivid and terrifying picture 
that Lecky has drawn of the manner in which the great 
epidemic of croup swept across the Himalayas in the year 
485—that terrible epidemic which caused all Europe to live 
in darkness for sixteen months, because whenever a candle 
or arush light was lighted a sufferer from the croup would 
cough and blow it out. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. MusHHEART: Mr. President 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gashwin in the chair): 
Does the senator from Texafornia yield to the senator from 
Idazona? 

Mr. FIRBOLG: I yield. 

Mr. MUSHHEART: I have not heard all the senator’s 
speech; but did he point out that one of the chief causes 
for the distress of the farmers in my state was due to the 
tremendous increase of operating expenses on the part of 
the railroads after the railroads had been turned over from 
government operation to private operation, and that the 
increase thus pushed upon the back of the honest and long- 
suffering farmer, Mr. President, by operators who were 
members of the Republican Party, Mr. President, was five 
billion, nine hundred and eighty-six million, four hundred 
and thirty-two dollars and nine cents? 

Mr. HopswortH: The senator is only five billion dollars 
out of the way. 


S 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the senator from Texa- 
fornia yield to the senator from New Jersaware? 

Mr. Firpouc: I decline to yield. It has come to be 
almost impossible, Mr. President, for a senator to deliver 
a serious speech without being subject to innumerable and 
petty delays at the hands of those who are seeking to further 
their own ends by the playing of party politics. 

In my state, Mr. President, the great state of Texa- 
fornia, home of that great statesman and scholar, Jeremiah 


wy we re. 


CARTOONS BY 
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T. Whistleberry, and seat of those two great univel 
Fiddleback University and the University of A: 
named after that great public-spirited on 
Ashagash Canning Company—in that state, Mr. P 
men meet men face to face, eye to eye, foot tal 
nose to nose, tooth to tooth. Frankness and openne) 
square dealing are the only actions with whic 
men of Texafornia are familiar, Mr. President 
petty, roundabout attack, Mr. President, ma 
the purpose of playing party politics, is unkno}| 
If we do not like each other, Mr. Presider 
openly stand up, man to man, and take a hi 
healthy, manly swing at the person W 
like. We do not quibble and argue the ) 
Mr. President. We hit him first, and) 
if he is able to talk about it, he is at |i 
to do so. = 
Or if we dislike him enough we step up! 
and shoot him or hit him over the head w 
umbrella; but we do not make mean i 
handed remarks to him of the sort that tl, 
tinguished senator from New Jersawart! 
Hodsworth), for whom I entertain the dif 
respect, attempted to make to my fi rie 
senator from Idazona (Mr. Mushheatt). | 
What he attempted to do, Mr. President, was to dit’ 
the figures of the senator from Idazona (Mr. Musht 
Oh, I know, Mr. President, that the railroad comyi 
those great, corrupt, ruthless corporations, claim 
senator from Idazona (Mr. Mushheart) misquotes ‘1 
concerning the railroads on the floor of this chamber; } 
between the word of the senator from Idazona (Mr. 
heart) and the word of all the certified accountants 
world, Mr. President, I prefer to take the word of thesé 
We know that the senator gets no money from th) 
roads, and we know that the public accountants 
money from the railroads—a fact which speaks for it 
Now, Mr. President, I am glad that the disting 
junior senator from Idazona (Mr. Mushheart) ask 
question that he did ask about the distress of the ft 
in his state, because I yield to no man in my adm 
and respect for the American farmer, whether he 
earth and enriches it with the products of the fel 
trust in Idazona or in the state of the distinguish 
from Michikota or in my own glorious state of Texa! 
Mr. President, that vast empire of mountain pea 
fertile valleys, where the very birds are so full of he 
and the joy of living that they sing in their slee 
Yes, Mr. President, I love the farmer, and I 
say that I understand the problems of the fa 
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y blood boil, Mr. President, when I see the farmer 
ife and his little, helpless children crushed down 
uel and ruthless hand of that giant octopus, that 
¢rupt Frankenstein, the fertilizer trust. 

fr. President, I see the farmer and his innocent, 
ed wife and his beautiful little kiddies stretching 
¢ hands to this legislative body for relief from the 
(that afflict them and from the cruel, slavering 
he trusts that are trampling on them. But what 
e give them? What relief have we given them? 
we doing for the farmer? Ask yourselves, sen- 
at are you doing for the farmer. “Oh, Mr. Presi- 


KEED: Will the senator yield? 

} RESIDING OFFICER: Will the senator from Texa- 
sld to the senator from Delavania (Mr. Skeed)? 
{RBOLG: I do not wish to take up too much of the 
stime, and I therefore decline to yield. 

KEED: If the senator would stop talking for a 
*s0, maybe we could do something for the farmer. 
IRBOLG: I decline to yield. 

KEED: I beg the senator’s pardon. I thought he 


IRBOLG: I decline to yield. 

KEED:- The senator only yields to Democratic 
who are willing to place anti-Republican remarks 
uth. 
iRBows: Mr. President, I decline to yield. 
{RESIDING OFFICER: The senator declines to yield. 
JiRBOLG: Yes, Mr. President, I decline to yield in 
{furnish petty political ammunition to the petty 
of party politics on the other side of the aisle, and 
eto gratify these senators’ love of filibustering and 
iting. | 
» nator from Delavania has accused me of delib- 
yworking against the interests of the farmer, to 
| yield to no man in the interests of whom, or that 


11am for, and then he has accused me of being un- 
(ormulate my own thoughts. It is such 
.KEED: The senator quotes me with more accuracy 
h quotes most people. 
.IRBOLG:- I decline to yield to the senator. Yes, 
»sident, the distinguished senator thus casts mis- 
rion and aspersion and incomprehension on my 
(with the usual fair-mindedness that is found on the 
le of the aisle, and attempts to hide behind the 
1 skirts; but he cannot hide, Mr. President and 
; no, he cannot hide, for he will be found out 
‘ted out with the finger of contempt and scorn and 
‘ly and disgust, just as that silent, vindictive man 
"hite House will be found out and pointed out for 
(t efforts to influence the votes of members of this 
‘for bills which he doesn’t care anything for except 
weening pride for which. 
(r. President, I know there are people in this coun- 
}' think that the President of the United States is 
‘an like all 


ilent man 
1+ White 
decause he 
strong 
or silent 


tbreakfast 
‘an eat, or 
‘her man 
€ glorious 
of Texa- 
of which I 
e honor to 
, and there 


ad incon- : 
e determi- NLA QHAaH 
to defend RES 

th and to i ; 
the great 


s’, in whose interests there is no other man than . 


Mr. GRILL: I hope that the senator, in the course of his 
speech on the trusts, will —— 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Will the senator from Texa- 
fornia yield to the senator from Orekota (Mr. Grill) ? 

Mr. FirBoucG: I decline to yield, and I will say to the 
distinguished senator, for whose mental attainments and 
delightful person I have the ut- 
most affection and regard, that if 
he spent as much time on the floor 
of the Senate as he does in the 
cloakroom listening to stories, he 
would know that I was addressing 
the Senate on the menace of the 
cross-word-puzzle craze, and not 
on the trusts. My mention of the 
trusts is purely incidental. 

Oh, Mr. President and sena- 
tors, look back over the history 
of this nation and search your 
own hearts, and then say to your- 
self, if you are willing to counte- 
nance such an untruth, that there 
has ever been any great disaster 
in this country that has not been 
due entirely to the insane desire 
for power and pelf on the part 
of some great, corrupt, ruthless 
trust. 

Everybody knows, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Revolutionary 
War was caused entirely by the 
tea trust. The War of 1812, if 
you will search the secret docu- 
ments in the archives of the State 
Depzertment, was due to the cu- 
pidity of the shipping trust. 
Then came the Mexican War, 
Mr. President, which was brought 
on by the hemp trust. The Civil 
War, at bottom, was caused by 
the cotton trust, and the Spanish- 
American War was caused by the 
sugar trust, working in conjunc- 
tion with the tobacco trust. Fi- 
nally, Mr. President, came the 
World War, brought on solely by S 
the international bankers and the *e 
munitions trust. 

Hand in hand with the trusts, 
Mr. President, walks Wall Street, 
and it is scarcely necessary for me to remind the senators 
of the terrific cataclysms that Wall Street has brought 
upon the farmers of America and the long-suffering world 
at large. Look, senators! Look at the terrible potato famine 
in that lovely little gem of the Eastern Atlantic, Ireland; 
poor suffering Ireland! Look at that famine, senators, all 
due to the cupidity and greed of Wall Street. 
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If there had been no Wall Street, there would have been 
no Chicago fire, no San Francisco earthquake, no loss of life 
at Messina, no sinking of the Titanic, no sudden drops in 
the price of wheat and cotton, no sudden rises in the price 
of gasoline and bread and meat and shoes and rents and 
theater tickets and books. In the stricken countries of 

Europe there would have been no 

pale-faced women and children 

starving to death because of de- 
: preciated currency. 


Sols Yes, Mr. President, these are 


the facts in the case, in spite of 


the conspiracy on the part of the 
writers for the press, the great, 
corrupt press, and the great cor- 
rupt editors to keep the true facts 
from reaching the people. 

And why, Mr. President, why 
is there a conspiracy on the part 
of the writers and the editors to 
keep the facts from the public? 
It is because, Mr. President, Wall 
Street controls and owns every 
newspaper and magazine in the 
country that champions the cause 
of the capitalist and the political 
candidates for high office that are 
sponsored by Wall Street. 

Look, Mr. President and sena- 
tors, look at the evil conspiracy 
that caused a nation-wide outcry 
in favor of adopting the Mellon 
plan of taxation—that foul and 
nefarious plan that would have 
lightened the taxes of the capi- 
talists and left the great middle 
class of people in the United 
States to bear the fruit of the na- 
tion’s cruel taxes. Like parrots, 
mouthing the jungle sounds of 
the upper Amazon and chatter- 
ing an imitation of the monkeys 
that swing in the Amazonian 
tree tops, the newspapers and 
magazines of this country echoed 
the shrieks of the capitalists and 
the bankers and Wall Street in 
favor of the Mellon plan. 

It was the best plan, they said, 
senators! The best plan! How 
did they know it was the best plan? Oh, senators, they 
knew it was the best plan because the bankers and the 
political economists told them that it was the best plan! 

Was there ever a more flagrant evidence of conspiracy? 
When they wanted to find out about the merits of a tax 
plan, they took the advice of the men who were going to be 
benefited by that plan, instead of taking the advice of peo- 
ple who paid no 
taxes at all. Why? 

Senators, the 
person who would 
in all seriousness 
take the advice of 
a banker on Mel- 
lon’s tax plans 
would take the ad- 
vice of an engineer 
on engineering 
problems, and 
would probably go 
to a doctor to be 
cured of sickness. 
It must be appar- 
ent to any think- 
ing man, Mr. 
President, that it 
isto the advantage 
of any doctor to 
keep any sick per- 
son from getting 
well, for if the 
person gets well 
the doctor will 
cease to receive 
fees. So there is a 
conspiracy among 
doctors to keep 
sick persons from 
getting well; and 
there was a con- 
spiracy on the part 
of Wall Street and 
the bankers to per- 
suade this nation 
that the Mellon 
core 5 tax plan was a 
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URING several 
D years’ residence 
abroad, in the 
diplomatic atmos- 
phere in Rome as well 
as in other capitals 
and other environ- 
ments, nothing has in- 
terested me more than 
the observation of the 
effect of Europe upon 
Americans. 

A recent trip to 
many European capi- 
tals has confirmed my 
belief that the star- 
tling increase in the 
numbers of transat- 
lantiec affiliations, of 
marriage, business and 
personal ties, presents 
a totally new set of 
secial problems. 

The more one sees 
of the great number of 
our countrymen, and 
especially our country- 
women, who are at 
home abroad, the more 
one realizes the exist- 
ence of subtle and 
elusive, but neverthe- 
less vital, contrasts be- 
tween the old and the 
new worlds. 

In no relationship is 
this gulf deeper or 
more uncharted than 
in the courtship of the 
American girl by the 
European man. 

Take the case of 
Susan. 

Susan’s mother tel- 
ephoned me at the 
embassy in Rome one 
day, and expressed 
such an urgent desire 
to see me alone that I 
asked her to come to 
tea that afternoon. 
Just as she was an- 
nounced, however, an 
Italian friend of ours 
appeared, and theserv- 
ant showed them 
both into the drawing- 
room together. 

The Italian was a delightful man nearing sixty, whom 
we may call the Count di R As his wife, who was 
now dead, had been an American, he was always very much 
at home with her compatriots. 

On this occasion Susan’s mother plied him with ques- 
tions regarding the European social structure. She listened 
attentively to his penetrating and witty comments on 
some of the differences between the two sides of the At- 
lantic, and finally put one significant question. 

“Except for the army, the navy or diplomacy,” she 
said, ‘‘are there any professions open to young men of the 
aristocracy?” 


These Hand:Kissing Charmers 


IS eyes twinkled. “There is always that charming 
profession of courting the rich American girl.” 

“Oh, but seriously ” she protested. 

““Madame, I am very serious.”” He put an expressive 
hand on his heart. ‘“‘And who should know better than I? 
Not from my own experience, for my dear wife was not 
rich—though, of course she had a comfortable income— 
nor had J a great title. When I was a young man, you see, 
it was customary for the big titles to get the big fortunes. 
Nowadays this is not always true. However, I have seen, 
year after year, my wife’s friends, and, in time, their 
daughters, who have come abroad. For some years I was 
honorary attaché at various capitals, so I have had many 
opportunities for observing other Europeans court the 
American girl or the American widow.” 

“And you call it a profession?’? There was shocked 
surprise in her voice. 

“But yes. Courtship is a profession, a fine art, and 
what you call a skilled trade, all combined.” 


by Maude Parker Child 


Molly Chose a Restaurant With Dancing Rather Than an Art Gallery 


“Good gracious! I never thought of it that way. My 
husband never gave it a thought when he courted me.” 

“Pardon, madame, but your husband he is American, 
is he not? Neither the American nor the Englishman ever 
does give it a thought. That is what makes it so much 
easier for the Continental!” 

“Oh!”’ She remained silent for sometime, while he and 
I chatted of mutual friends, and he repeated an amusing 
bit of gossip about the faux pas of a newly arrived diplo- 
mat. 

When he rose to go he of course bent over and kissed my 
hand and then kissed the hand of Mrs. Smith. 

Now she was a woman of almost fifty, who, without 
belonging to the ultra-rich international group, has trav- 
eled extensively and in her own native city is noted for her 
executive ability and poise. She is the sort of woman who 
can get up on a platform and make an excellent extem- 
poraneous speech introducing the new senator or the visit- 
ing novelist. But this perfunctory act of kissing her hand, 
done, to be sure, with the grace and charm in which the well- 
bred Italian excels, brought to her rather severe cheeks 
a faint flush of pleased self-consciousness. 

She had let her tea get cold and as I poured a fresh cup 
for her she sighed. 

“Goodness, how attractive they are! Now at home can 
you imagine a man going to tea with two women and 
being so thoroughly entertaining as this man, and so in- 
terested in all they had to say?” 

The combination of a brightly burning wood fire and 
the China tea made me too pleasantly lazy to go deeply 
into a subject so controversial. But her next words 
roused me. 

““T asked to come here today to talk to you about my 
daughter, Susan. I’ve been so worried about her. You 


may remem} 
came with me 
reception last 

I recalled h 
She was an 4 
tall girl, abo 
teen, with 
brown eyes bez 
placed in her 
broad face, } 
was so shy a 
conscious that 
peared twice 
she really was, 

“Susan el: 
come over her! 
winter rather ; 
stay at home a’ 
out,” her a 
on. 

“She’s 4 
fast that the) 
didn’t want hi 
to college this 3 
I had hoped s}. 
be frivolous al 
But she’s ney; 
very populg| 
young men. 
least,’’ she J 
“with America 
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HIS gave | 

first clew tc 
ficulties o} 
Susan. 

“Then she Is 
more popul' 
here?” 

“Yes! It’s t 
extraordinart 
but just after 
rived she met} 
three young 0? 
our hotel aft 
one night, an 
danced with 
of them was 1 
ately attractec 
Immediatel 
never seen 


ous forms th 
came alarmed 
it’s not serious, is it? She told me the other day 2 
intended to go home and finish college.’ ue 

“She did intend to when she came,” her mothe 
“But last night she said that she thought higher ea 
for women was absurd. She said, too, that Ame 
so crude and young and lacking in true culture 
couldn’t bear the thought of ever going back ther: 

“You don’t want her to marry over here?” | 

“T don’t know. I’ve always been opposed to jt 
tional marriages, but he is such a charming boy 
such beautiful manners that I can see why she 
happier. I wouldn’t stand in her way. But hell 
would be furious! He’s the best man in the world) 
point of view about foreigners is hopelessly ins 
won’t even come abroad if he can help it.” 

“Have you written him about it?” ; 

““N-no. You see, Francesco hasn’t actually pp 
He has told me that he had never seen anyone 
about until he saw. Susan, that the moment she cae 
the hotel dining room he felt that destiny | had 
that they should meet.” 

“Yes, yes.’ I could supply the other phrases 
who is he? Where does he come from?” 

“Why, he’s—well, he’s obviously an. aristocr 
comes from a very old family in Sicily. The famil¢ 
was near Messina.”’ c 

‘Destroyed in the earthquake, ne doubt?” ~ 

“Yes, it was.. Do you know him?” 

I wanted to say ‘I know. a hundred of him,” t 
moment was not auspicious. I did say, “Have ae I 
his story, or would you like to?” 

“Oh, I don’t think that’s at all necessaii 
tested. ‘‘He has no pretenses; that’s one of thet 
(Continued on Page 83) 
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RE was nothing positive about the person of Mr. 
rman Petty. Age did not mar him. Youth appar- 
ly had never glorified him. He appeared neat and 
elligent and innocuous. The atmosphere of a room 
fected by his entrance or exit. Like a sand-colored 
ie blended with almost every scheme. 

forty minutes of waiting, Mr. Petty found himself 
2ad of the line of salesmen leading into the private 
the drapery buyer for the great department store 
es, Inc. It had been forty minutes of nervous 
for Mr. Petty, a strain evidenced in frequent bird- 
ices behind him to discover whether anyone was 
»at him. 

self-conscious dread of being the butt was not 
+ the absence of amusement on the masks of the 
4 he was convinced that they restrained them- 
rough politeness or respect for the commercial 
ess of the place. 

{ight hard not to eavesdrop the sounds coming over 
‘ition from the buyer’s sanctum. Fifty times ‘he 
veyed the shape of his hat, trying to figure what 
‘s about it he didn’t like, and fifty times had sighed 
a as he heard the chuckles and whisperings 


at 


hin. 

ted cackle and a suppressed “‘That’s a hot one” 
er the glass-and-mahogany wall. Then the full- 
i convivial voice of the buyer himself: 

, Jerry, sure. Come in any time. Don’t think 
Pm not buying that I don’t want to see you.” 

7 large and oozing personality, strode out of the 
ice past the waiting salesmen. The smile on his 
tare just how he would, for his own boss, trans- 


Vailure to sell into an asset of greater value than a 
rehandice order: 
¢ sir, it’s Jerry and Joe between me and old Mc- 
y Believe me, I’ve made some impression there. Of 
¢1e’s not buying now; but when he does, oh, boy!’’ 


Aaron Davis 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE E. WOLFE 

Mr. Petty looked yearningly toward the departing 
Jerry. Realization of his total lack of hail-fellow ability 
made him covet that quality the more. 

Out of such envious considerations he was brought by 
the “‘ Next gentleman, please” of Mr. McHenry’s assistant. 

Herman Petty clapped his hat on his head, grabbed it 
off again, skidded embarrassedly on the rug and arrived 
breathlessly disconcerted before the buyer’s desk. 

“Petty?” Mr. McHenry seemed to question the very 
legality of the name. “‘What’s your line?” 

“No, sir, I don’t sell. I should like to secure a position 
in your department.” 

Mr. McHenry raised one eybrow and lowered the other 
simultaneously. 

“See the employment manager. Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, nine to eleven.” 

His raised voice snapped, ‘‘ Next.” 

Herman Petty seemed to gulp in a couple of quarts of air 
for his explanation. 

“T thought you might take me on, sir, because I think I 
can get the roller-shade contract for the new Hammersley 
Building.” 

Joseph McHenry was quick on the uptake. 

“The Hammersley Building?” 

“Yes, sir. There are ten thousand six hundred and sev- 
enty windows involved and I believe I know how to land 
the job.” 

The buyer was pleased to show his complete understand- 
ing of all the tricks in his trade. He spoke wearily: 

““What’s your game?”’ 

“Game, sir? I don’t understand.” 

Mr. McHenry grew even more patient. 
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“T mean, what have you got? An inside pull with the 
architect in charge of the job? He’s a surly crutch from 
what I hear.” 

Mr. Petty’s face lightened with interest. 

“Did you ever stop to think, Mr. McHenry, about that 
word ‘surly?’ It’s quite intriguing.” 

“Huh? What’s the matter? Didn’t I say it right?” 

“Perfectly. But I mean the original sense of the word. 
In earlier years it was spelled s-i-r-l-y and referred to the 
haughty manner of a noble or any knight bearing the title 
of sir.” 

Herman Petty, blushing, paused to think up an apology 
for his untimely interruption. Mr. McHenry ceased his 
efforts to be patient and leaned forward on his desk. 

“T want to know. S-i-r-l-y, eh?” 

“Yes, sir. But about this Hammersley contract. I 
think I know how to sell the job. If I succeed, you pay me 
the regular salesman’s commission; and if I don’t, it costs 
you nothing—not even a salary.” 

The buyer nodded intelligently. 

“T see what you mean. It referred to the snooty manner 
that aristocrats had. That’s darned interesting.’ 

“Yes, sir. Now about this Hammersley 

Again the buyer’s attitude became charitable. 

“Yes, yes, I heard all that. But you realize I can’t 
jeopardize the good name of this store by having you pull 
any unethical tricks.” Joseph McHenry looked carefully 
at the inoffensive little man. ‘‘Surly, eh? Yes, you seem 
honest. All right, I’ll give you a chance.”’ To himself he 
grunted, ‘‘Darned if I know why. The little squirt!” 

Mr. Petty, although merely a gray addition to the de- 
partment, was punctilious in checking in and out and 
other items of store discipline. On a large contract job 
of the roller-shade variety much of his activity was beyond 
the walls of the institution, so few persons were aware that 
he was employed at all. 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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T HAPPENED the other night that I 
if had been to a lecture by a psychoana- 

lyst—the first to visit our town—and I 
was strolling homeward with my old friend, 
Doctor Will, when we came to the small 
gray house on the south side of the square, 
where Ethan and Alvira Pell had played 
out their curious small drama. 

“That fellow would have got a lot of 
fun out of Alvira Pell,’’ chuckled the doc- 
tor, coming to a meditative standstill in 
front of the dark house. 

I knew that he referred to the lecturer, 
but I-searcely heard his remark, for as I 
gazed at the house I had all at once re- 
verted to my childhood. Although I had 
been away from our town for years I saw 
myself again as a child coming home from 
school and passing that house. I saw my- 
self stealing a glance at the left-hand 
window and then averting my head with 
a strange sensation. 

I felt again the curious quality of that 
sensation. For behind those windowpanes, 
looking out between the looped-back mus- 
lin curtains, I had seen, during all my 
childhood, the face of bedridden Alvira 
Pell. Some of the children always waved 
their hands at the face behind the window- 
panes, but I could never bring myself to 
do so. There was something about the 
white pillow, the white cap ruffles, the white 
face, dimly discerned, that frightened me 
I was reminded of the white distorted 
shoots growing up out of our potato bin in 
the cellar; of the blanched whiteness of 
toadstools under our barn. Something 
unnatural and awesome about Alvira Pell 
at once fascinated and chilled my heart. 

When my mother took me to see her 
frequently, as was the custom, I could 
scarcely bring myself to meet her out- 
stretched hand. Its cold softness was some- 
how shocking tome. Its pale limpness was 
so at variance, as I later observed, with its 
size and shape. For Alvira had the hand of 
dominance, a strong hand, full of will. 

It was the same with her face. Sur- 
rounded by a halo of white starched ruffle, 
flour-white it lay upon the pillow. And 
in it there was none of the resignation, of 
the conscious patience or the weary en- 
durance of the long-time invalid. Instead, 
there was an odd masklike stillness that 
was rather watchful. Sometimes there was 
an ironic quiver at the corner of her 
mouth. Sometimes there was furious im- 
patience. And sometimes—this always 
puzzled me most of all—there would come 
a curious brief flash of triumph, as if that passionate will 
of hers was assuaged, fed, satisfied. 

This expression I noticed first on a Saturday morning 
when all the little house was full of the energetic sounds of 
Ethan Pell’s weekly housecleaning. Above these sounds 
there broke a slight crash, followed by a masculine impre- 
cation. 

“Ethan!’’ The invalid’s voice carried well. 

In a moment or two Ethan Pell came to the door. He 
wore one of his wife’s gingham aprons tied about his thin 
waist, and an old hat on his head. Under its brim his 
bright blue eyes were irascible, but when he spoke hig tone 
proved that he kept a fair check on his ready temper. 
“What you want, Alvira?”’ 

“You’ve broken another of the blue-willow saucers!”’ 
It was not a question, but an accusing statement. 

He took off the old hat and scratched his head. It was 
curious to see the struggle that went on within him be- 
tween his nature and his acquired patience. He was like a 
lean fierce eagle chained by the leg to teach it manners. 
The chain fairly bit into the soul of him. You could see 
that he wanted to gnash his teeth and shout ‘‘Woman, 
be quiet!” 

But instead he smiled patiently. 
just put the soap in it and ——” 

“And knocked it off the table with the mop stick. How 
many times have I told you not to use the blue-willow 
saucers like that? Well! It’s time to put the bread in the 
oven. Your fire’s too hot. Close the damper and leave the 
oven door open a few minutes. That’s all, Ethan.” 

Ethan opened his mouth spiritedly, but he closed it 
again and departed. My mother exclaimed at the marvel 
of Alvira’s knowing everything that went on in the house. 


“Now, Alvira, I only 


*“‘and What are You?’ She Shritled. 


How, for instance, could she know that Ethan had broken 
a blue-willow saucer? 

‘‘ My ears are as good as ever.’”’ The corner of her mouth 
twisted ironically. ‘‘I know every time a cupboard door 
opens in this house. And I know Ethan.” 

‘“He’s a wonderful housekeeper,” said my mother. “So 
clean and neat. Very few men could manage as he does.” 

“He does very well,” said Alvira evenly. Then, after a 
pause, she added, her gaze on the ceiling, “T never broke 
things, or swore.’ 

My mother ae to say something further in Ethan’s 
praise, but Alvira had withdrawn herself as effectively as if 
she had risen from that bed and walked out of the room. 

It was probably this way she had of shutting a door in 
one’s face that divided our town into two camps, those 
that believed in Alvira Pell and those that did not. De- 
plorable are differences between neighbors, theoretically, 
but as a matter of fact the Alvira Pell mystery was to our 
town, socially speaking, meat and drink, it was theater and 
novel, it kept conversation alive in many an endless winter 
evening, it made husbands and wives quarrel, and caused 
them to make up. Around the small commonplace house 
on the south side of the square lively currents of specula- 
tion and of pity swirled and clashed. 

Moreover, to its threshold in the course of the years 
came many fascinating figures from the world beyond our 
hills—hypnotists and healers, Indian medicine men, herb 
doctors, bone doctors, the fervent of many cults, from Holy 
Rollers to an outlandish figure in a turban with incanta- 
tions at his finger tips—all called there by Ethan Pell to 
cure his*wife of her mysterious malady. 

And Alvira Pell regarded the procession from her pil- 
lows. Although with many spells and devices.they bade 
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**You Poor Little Henpecked Poodle! 
Just a Tame House Cat, That’s What You Are!’’ 


her arise and walk, she remained § 
She remained inscrutable, as if hel 
spell stronger and darker than any s 
science or quackery. But why didgs 
to her bed, and why remain there al] 
years, was what I demanded to kr 
my old friend as we walked on agai 
It was generally agreed, the doct 
me, that no better-looking or more 
spirited couple in our town 
hands and started out on the difficul 
of matrimony than Alvira and Etha 
To be sure, a greater variety in type 
have been desirable from the standp 
the eugenist. In certain features the 
noticeably alike—the same high don 
ing nose, the same spirited lift of the 
the same self-willed jaw. They wer 
exactly of the same height, Ethan 
rather small for a man, and i 
And though Ethan’s eyes were ani 
blue and Alvira’s black, in shapeand¢ 
sion they were much alike, lively, ir; 
and youthfully intolerant. Scorn of 
fection was in Ethan’s eye; impatie 
interference in Alvira’s. &; 
The impetuosity and fervor off 
courtship stirred the town. They! 
love within a month after Ethan a 
our town to set up his law office, a s) 
handsome, quick-tongued young r| 
tight mulberry-colored trousers. T 
came engaged. Within a fortnigh 
quarreled and passed each other 
street with glassy eyes and pinched 
They suffered and visibly pined. | 
But one day at a Sunday school 
with Ethan pretending at being i 
the girls on one side of the long tak} 
Alvira flirting with Milton Hayes 
other, their glances suddenly met. # 
spot came on either side of Ethan’) 
The bright color drained out of 4; 
cheeks. Both at the same instantro; 
the table, their glances interlock¢ 
unyielding. 
Alvira, picking up her cup, walke 
pavilion where the coffeepot stoor 
camp stove. Ethan with his cup fo) 
Then one of them, no one ever knew 
must have lowered a lash or lifted at: 
For the next instant the woods beh‘ 
pavilion had swallowed them. Whe 
rejoined the others later there was! 
stasy in their eyes so shining and so 
ous of earth that tke others teach 
from it and withheld their commer, 
They loved each other, there coi 
no doubt. In a shut-in community 
mating was too likely to be a matter of propa 
marriage of Ethan and Alvira Pell was diffe 
loved each other fiercely, in a tight-lipped, high! 
intolerant way. But their young egos were as 
diamonds. Within a few months their frank andi 
quarrels diverted and scandalized the town. In thi 
store circle bets began to be placed as to which wou | 
the final mastery. It was evident that if the househ!! 
to stand, one or the other would have to bow t he 
usual, some blamed Ethan and some Alvira. 
Doctor Will, who was their contemporary an\¢ 
friend, said that he rather sided with Alvira, thou) 
mitting that a trifle of wifely submission would 
the machinery. Ethan was certainly trying. Just 
peaceful as a little gamecock. He had the temper 
a fiery schoolmaster. He loved to instruct, anc 
to instruct Alvira. To be fair, there seemed ni 
could not do well. 
The circumstances of their life gave him excellent 
tunity to remodel Alvira, and he set about it with] 
overbearing vitality. He had set up his law ‘offi 
building that backed up to his own garden. One 
office windows overlooked the lettuce bed and 
kitchen door. If the tea towels were not drying on ?? 
by nine o’clock in the morning he knew that Alvi, 
left the soap in the dishwater and gone out to moon” 
her flower beds in the front yard. He could not 
irregularity. As he so often said to Alvira, there wast 
way and a wrong way, even in washing dishe s. il 
would prance across the garden, rescue the 
and deliver a lecture on system. Then back he’ w 
his own work, refreshed and sure of his own Tg; 
leaving Alvira quite reasonably enraged. 


vy quickly became the sort of husband that runs a 
er the furniture, detects the least scrap of lint on 
;ware, and the one moldy crumb in the breadbox. 
Iso a natural-born cook, which is undesirable in a 
And he had violent antipathies to universal and 
things like cinnamon, coconut, soft beds, curl 
s certain colors, upholstered furniture and red 
(i 

48than disliked he insisted that Alvira should have 
: what Alvira liked she defended and nourished 
‘ 


A 


illy their life was not peaceful, and it became less 
Hie went on. Which was a great pity, for each of 
y3 splendid human material. And they loved each 
<]. When their first child, a girl, was born Ethan’s 
f Ivira was exquisite, and his tenderness was a fine 
¢see. He even managed to curb his temper and his 
n tative tongue. And Alvira was her best self, sweet 
-eciative. 

nen she was well again, the baby proved only one 
ect for them to disagree about. Any mother be- 
tit she knows best how to take care of her own child. 
y she knows more than that inconsiderable per- 
child’s father. But Ethan, his avid and lively 
mulated by fatherhood, had also a great many 
lerived from extensive reading about child culture. 
21e was really more dogmatic and interfering than 
was plain that he maddened Alvira. Her eyes 
{have the sort of nervous shine in them that any 
7, would do well to consider. 

t than, maturing, becoming more and more perva- 
1 cocksure, with a growing law practice and plenty 
y-al vitality, read no danger signs. He was always 
{manage anything and to instruct anyone, from his 
} ughter to the judge on the bench. Even those who 
'|m overbearing had to admit that he was a remark- 
ng man, a man with a future. He had an eye on 
2 of district attorney, and undoubtedly he would 
||s ambition. 

a pity he could not have recognized the ominous 
mals in the domestic offing and stepped a bit more 
yround and about Alvira’s ego. For Alvira had 
| silences, a bad symptom in a woman with black 
) a high nose. More and more frequently she gave 
Ethan instructed: her in the right way of some 
s: detail. But after each giving in, her eyes smol- 
, 1d she went into one of her silences. 

rst child was about five years old when the second 
(ito them. It was a boy, and Ethan was exultant, 
d now have unlimited opportunity to try out his 
r| theories of child training and education. 
tose days and in that locality the trained 
‘as practically nonexistent, as was the 
$s servant. But Ethan required neither. 


| 
j 
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& It Was With a Sense of Defeat 
and Some Bewilderment That 
_ the Doctor Exclaimed, ‘‘The 
Lora Help You, Alvira! You're 
@ Stone Wall of a Woman"’ 


He himself took splendid care of Alvira, with the help of a 
neighbor. He was devoted and exuberant and rather try- 
ing in his efficiency. 

But Alvira did not appear to get back her strength: She 
seemed content to lie with her eyes closed, making no 
effort, and at last Doctor Will decided she must really exert 
herself a little. 

She was obedient; she allowed him to set her on her 
feet, and she had taken a step or two toward a rocking 
chair when Ethan bustled in. 

“There!’”? he crowed. ‘I told you, Alvira, you were 
stronger than you thought. Just step out, now de 

“Shut up, Ethan!”’ said the doctor, for he had felt a 
stiffening of his patient’s body. 

She stood still where she was for an instant. Then there 
occurred in her face a sort of white explosion. For the 
merest flash her eyes opened insanely wide, then they 
closed, and Alvira crumpled to the floor. They lifted her 
and put her back into her bed. 

At first, of course, everyone, including the doctor, 
expected that any day she would get up. Kind neighbors 
would say, ‘“‘Tomorrow you'll feel like getting up, Alvira.”’ 

And Alvira would repeat, ‘‘Tomorrow.” 

Ethan was, for him, quite patient. ‘‘ Ally is pretty weak. 
Give her time,’’ he would say. But after a month or two 
he asked Doctor Will to call a city doctor in consultation. 
When the man from the city had gone away Doctor Will 
went into his patient’s room and closed the door. They 
were alone. 

“Now, Alvira,”’ he said firmly—he was young and he 
had to be firm to hide his bafflement—‘‘you are going to 
get up. We find there is nothing whatever wrong with you. 
Come, now.” 

“T’ll try,” she said, with no expression in her eyes. 

She did try, and, as before, she crumpled. Frightened 
by her evident exhaustion, the doctor at last put her back 
into her bed. 

He was much annoyed. His professional pride was 
affronted, and for the time being he let her severely alone. 
He believed that she was shamming. That is, he believed 
so until the next time he tried to get her to walk, and a 
curious thing happened. 

She had promised to try to take a step, and she had will- 
ingly set her feet to the floor. She stood upright, and then, 
just as before, without warning, her very bones seemed to 
turn to water and she sank to the floor. The doctor sprang 
forward, and he caught on her face an expression that 
afterward he puzzled over a good bit. It was distinctly an 
expression of surprise, mingled with terror. Most perplex- 
ing, that curious fright and bewilderment in Alvira’s face. 


Ms. 
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After that the doctor did not doubt her again. He de- 
cided that whatever had been the case at first, she was not 
shamming now. That day he had placed her again upon 
her pillows. Neither of them had said anything. Alvira 
turned her face to the wall. She lay thus a long time star- 
ing at a morning-glory vine on the wall paper, and no one 
knew what she thought. 

From that day she accepted her invalidism. She ad- 
vanced no theory, nor voiced a regret. She allowed the 
neighbors to speak of God’s will, but she herself saddled 
no responsibility on Divinity. 

She merely lay silent and withdrawn while storms beat 
about her bed. 

For, of course, Ethan raised the very roof in his protest 
against this baffling blow that had fallen. He would not 
bow his head under it. He intended to make Alvira well 
if it took all his time and his last cent. Then.began that 
long procession of eminent or fantastic figures past Alvira’s 
bedside. Whenever Ethan heard or read of a healer, 
whether recognized or otherwise, he invited him to try his 
magic on Alvira. 

He was full of hope and indomitable spirits. And his 
industry was incredible. It had to be, to pay for that in- 
teresting but futile procession. He was obliged to econo- 
mize severely and he fell into the habit of doing a great 
deal of the housework himself to save wages. He managed 
to keep his law practice going, though his interest was now 
divided. In spare moments he delved into the limited 
medical literature of the time and tried out a few of his own 
ideas on the invalid. The neighbors said they did not see 
how he could possibly keep it up. 

But it was Alvira who gave out first. Among the last of 
the healers Ethan brought to her bedside was a diverting 
figure in a turban who darkened the room and said incanta- 
tions over her and turned out to be an Armenian peddler. 
After him Alvira issued an ultimatum: She would not be 
hauled out of bed, or done magic over any more. No more 
snake oil or galvanic batteries or strange machines should 
be used on her, and not another drop of medicine would 
she take. 

If she could have walked she would have done so long 
ago, and now, leave her alone, she said. 

It was rather pathetic the way Ethan took this end to 
his efforts. He started to say something vehement and - 
protesting, but he stopped and stood looking down upon 
Alvira’s closed eyelids—she could repel anything with 
those eyelids—while for the first time a faint doubt of him- 
self appeared in his eyes. As if a suspicion dawned upon 
him that here was a dark force that might prove too strong 
even for his high will, he turned away, very thoughtful. 

(Continued on Page 157) 


didn’t throw my whole soul into that famous smile 

of mine. A heavy-built, ruddy-tinted, middle-aged 
sport he was, with bulgy eyes and a thick underlip. Hada 
Shriner’s emblem dangling from 
where his vest bulged most and 
a row of cigars in both upper 
pockets. He asks if we carry the 
Pittsburgh papers, buys a couple 
of motion-picture magazines and 
then stalls around looking at the 
box candy. Iknewit was coming 
before he said a word. 

““What’sa good show, girlie?”’ 
he asks. 

I checks off all the reviews and 
follies on a theater list and hands 
it to him. 

“How about my getting two 
seats?”’ says he. 

“Fine!” saysI. ‘You can put 
your hat and coat in the extra 
one.” 

“T was hoping I might find 
someone who’d go with me,” 


H: WAS about Number Ten for the day, so maybe I 


says he. 
‘‘Well, there’s no law against 
hoping,”’ says I. 


“‘Andanicelittle dinner some- 
where before the show,”’ he sug- 
gests. “What say, dimples?”’ 

‘‘Meaning me?’’ says I. 
“Nothing doing.’”’ And then I 
springs the yawn. 

But that kind you can show 
your back teeth to without get- 
ting ’em discouraged. This one 
leans across the counter folksy. 

“Tt’s kinda lonesome trying to 
have a good time in New York 
all by yourself,’ says he. 

“Yes?” says I. ‘Should have 
brought the wife and the twins 
along, eh?”’ 

That usually stops ’em, but 
this bird only comes back for 
more. 

“You get me wrong, girlie,’ 
says he. “But I like you a lot, 
just the same, and if you should 
change your mind between now 
and 6:30, why give me a ring at 
Room 1124.” 

“Don’t strain your ear listen- 
ing for any tinkle from me, 
papa,” says I; and with that I 
steps to the other end of the 
booth where Mame is sorting 
back-number highbrow weeklies 
for return. 

“Gee, but you did put the ice 


” 


tongs into that party, Tessie! 


says she. 

“Huh!” says I. ‘On a hide 
like his I didn’t even make a 
dent.” 


“Offered to blow you to din- 
ner and a show, didn’t he?” 
she asks. 

“They generally do,” says I. ‘‘How many New Leaders 
this week? Say, it’s a wonder they don’t quit printing that 
junk—or loading it on us, anyway.” 

*“Ain’t it?” says Mame. ‘‘But supposin’ he’d been 
young and a good looker—a reg’lar sheik?” 

“Then he wouldn’t have been trying to make his dates 
at the news stand, would he?”’ says !. 

“Oh, I dunno,’’ says Mame. ‘‘Couldn’t beat you much, 
wherever he looked. You got wonderful eyes, Tess.”’ 

“T know,” says I. ‘‘One on each side of my nose; 
mates too.” 

“Bluest things I ever seen,”’ 
with your hair.” 

“That’s why I didn’t pick pink ones,” says I. ‘‘I’m fussy 
that way.” 

; ee shakes her head and lets out cne of her sappy 
sighs. 

“You’re some vamp, Tess,” says she. “I wisht I could 
get myself up like you. I wisht I could have ’em stretchin’ 
their necks after me.” 

“And that’s two of the silliest wishes you ever wasted 
breath on,” says I. “Here! Lemme show you how to tie 
up a bundle,” 


says she. “They go so well 
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“‘At First I Thought You 
Were a Pink Icicle, But 
Now I Know You’re Not’’ 


a THEE 


She’s my new helper at the stand, Mame. I have to 
break one in about every three months, and next to shunt- 
ing out-of-town cut-ups, that’s the hardest part of the job. 
The new girls come and go. I generally get to know where 
they come from, but where they go, a lot of ’em, is some- 
thing I shut my eyes to. Mame says she started work at 
twelve in a paper-flower factory, then she tried a steam 
laundry for a while, switched to the pie counter of a quick- 
lunch joint and finally heard of this place in the Gloriana 
lobby through a bell hop she met at a dime dance hall. If 
it wasn’t for her adenoids and the Fiji bob some Eighth 
Avenue butcher did to her hair, and the dull look in her 
eyes, she wouldn’t be so bad. ‘But at that; she’s a flat tire. 
So I’m not much set up over the crush she’s developed for 
me. And anyway, I’m a better judge of my own looks than 
Mame ever will be of anything, even of chow main or six- 
reelers. If I’ve got to see her every day for long, though, I 
expect I’ll have to take her around to Ma’m’selle Murphy 
and get her to shear that dry-mop off the back of her head. 

She’s got a one-way mind, too, such as itis. Runs in a 
groove, and when it gets started on anything just keeps 
right on. An hour later, during the afternoon lull, she 
breaks out again on the same topic. 


a kidder?”’ she asks. ‘‘Them eyes of yours, I mean 
lookin’ up at the sky some clear night in winter, § 
and frosty.” 

“Say, I got other features, Mame,”’ I hints. 

“But it’s your eyes I like to watch most, Tess,” sa 
“They ain’t always frosty—only when you're tall 
men. I was wonderin’.”’ 

“You’d be more of a help if you'd unpack that 
chocolate mints and dress the case,”’ says I. 

She gets busy with her hands, but her thoughts 2g 


bling on. ‘‘Some guy musta made you awful sore 
says she. 
“Maybe,” says I. ‘‘And maybe you'll get yours 


these days too. Then you’ll know all about it.” 

“‘He musta been a po 
if he tried to let a girl li 
down, Tess,” says she, 

“Eh?” says I, whirl 
her. ‘‘Listen, kid; if he 
a poor snipe he’d never 
chance. Paste that oy 
mirror. No, taking ’em, 
come, he was as goo 


“What was he like, 
she goes on. 

And the first thing I 
was telling her about FE} 
sketching out things I’a 
told anybody before; abc : 
we met, and how I li 
tricky way he had of hal; 
ting his eyes when he } 
and how clean and ho 
looked, and the crisp cu 
red hair just above the 


idol,” I addsive 
lounge-lizard points. In} 
could havestood alotofsc 
ing up, and the way h 
collar didn’t fit his neck 
crime. But there was\ 
thing solid and subsir 
about him, Mame, besi's 
wideshoulders. Youfelt» 
there in a pinch; somec 


| 


could tie to and dependo 
then, first and last, that 
smile always waiting beh« 
black eyelashes. That’s what got me. It 
real, you know, and friendly, like it ha 
from the heart of him; an honest-to-g 
smile that would be there at breakfai 
and would last through a spell of cloudy wi 
Anyway, I fell for him, and I expect : 
for me.’ 

“‘He’d had his taste all in his mouth if he hee 
Mame. “You got to be sweeties?” 

“In time,” says I. ‘“‘He had a garage job, 
but I told him I’d never hook up with ode 
black with grease every day, and showed him no 
getting him anywhere. Oh, yes! It was mel 
break into the front office as salesman and cu 
trying to talk through a cigar and of having 
round in the back and wised him up generally. - 
all for what? I ask you.” 

‘He found somebody else?” says Mame. 
““Somebody else found him,’’ says I. “A 
fifty if she was a day. Oh, I’ll admit she didn 
with all her scenery on; but he couldn’t have 
was any chicken. Sold her a limousine, Barney @ 
himself along with it. The brassy way she went af 1 
though, slipping him presents, taking him to lunch’t 
palm rooms, to ritzy dinner places, to private 7 : 


once a week! And the next ee he knew he w 
his soup-and-fish every night, getting second a: 
pheasant from the butler and being rolled home b: 
the chauffeur. No wonder Tessie of the ve 
faded out so quick and was left waiting on the 
biting her lips until the blood came. Twice I did 
before-I got my hunch. And I’m telling al: 
Barney’s as good as they come. So now you 
there’s frost in my eyes when they start co 
Here’s one now. Get this, Mame. He’s 
across the lobby, and he’s got ona pink fo 
carnation in his buttonhole. All dolled for conq 
boy is, and what he’s gonna have handed to h 


4c he’s leaning up against the north side of an ice 
| Medicine Hat.” 
jvrong, for after he’d opened with the little-girlie 
iad asked what I was doing that evening, and I’d 
whatever else I might have on the book it wasn’t 
antiques, and Mame had snickered —— Well, 
"ks off he looks like he’d been frying doughnuts 
ort fork. 
ought to hold him for a while,’’ says Mame. 
yay,” says I, “‘it’ll be nothing he’ll tell the 
n-oom bunch about on the way back.” 
is rate,’’ she suggests, ‘‘you’ll have the score all 
some day. What then?” : 
aie I’ll keep on for the sake of the girls who don’t 
hv to do anything but wipe their eyes,”’ says I. 
y me of these times you’ll meet a feller that’ll clean 
a ey blot offn the slate,” says she. 
ns likely to forget how to breathe,” says I. ‘‘Here’s 
4 3treet editions.” 
'; hardly an hour later, while Mame is out for her 
wich and hot chocolate, that a perfectly sweet 
m1 drifts up and looks me over as bold as if I was 
hzin a shop window. Must have been all of nine- 
| quite the man about town, if I give you the pic- 
€aldn’t have been any more sure of himself if he’d 
sed off a throne or something. Nice-looking kid, 
ilike ’em pale, with patent-leather hair and lines 
yper. But I could almost feel the bright brown 
oz over me. 
5-8?” says I. 
a are those—ah—fresh?”” he asks, flipping a pair of 
'yves at some five-pound boxes of De Luxe mixed. 
7 today,” says I, as usual. 

(2 you're sure,”’ says he. ‘‘I—ah—lI’m rather par- 


4s the trade we cater to, sir,” says I, giving him 
oltage smile, as a five-pound customer deserves. 
send, with card?” 

1) Say, that’s awfully decent of you,” says he. “Any 
‘orrow before six.” 

” says I. ‘‘Her birthday, I suppose?”’ And I 
3 my Grade-A twinkle. 

| em ever get that twinkle, for they tell me it’s 
out this looked like a case where it would be safe 


to let it loose. It wasn’t. He works up a flush under the 
brown eyes and steps in a bit closer. 

“Rather a wide guess, cutie,’’ says he. 

“There, there!’’ says I. ‘‘We haven’t got to the cutie 
stage yet, son.” 

“T have,”’ says he prompt, “and I rather think you’re 
going to like it. Let me see, have I anything on for this 
evening? No. Then we'll plan something. Now when do 
you get off?” 

“What you'll probably hear, Mr. Swift, is where you get 
off,”’ says I. ‘“‘The card, please.”’ 

“Business first, eh? That’s right.’ 
knowing. 

While he was writing the name and address I was plan- 
ning to open the refrigerator door at the first fresh remark, 
but all he says as he hands over the card is, ‘It’s for 
mother, you see. She’s been in Palm Beach a month and I 
want to square myself for not writing. She doesn’t get here 
until tomorrow afternoon, though, and before that you and 
I will have time to I beg pardon?” 

I must have let out a quick gasp, or given myself away 
somehow; but the name on that card seemed to jump up 
and slap me across the face. It was hers—Barney’s swell 
widow friend, Mrs. Rodman Lee Welles. And this elegant 
youth with the peevish mouth and the sheiky manners 
must be Rodman, Junior. He’d signed the card, ‘With 
heaps of love, Roddy.”’ And it was him that thinks I’d 
like to be called cutie! Say, for a second there I had a mind 
to risk my job by chucking the box at his head. And 
then—well, I got another slant. Maybe he was her pet 
and only. Looked like he might be. He had all the marks 
of a spoiled darling. 

His mother might be all wrapped up in him, outside of 
what was wrapped up in Barney. And here he was calmly 
telling me that for tonight I was to be his cutie. Could you 
beat that? 

As Barney used to say, I can shift gears with the best of 
”em. I did then. 

“Excuse it, please,” says I. ‘‘It was the name. I used to 
know a boy that I called Roddy. He—he got the flu.” 

“Well, I don’t mind if you call me Roddy,” says he. 


And he winks 


rane Sa 
Sane 
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“Oh, but I couldn’t, sir,” 
stuff. “I’m only a ——’” 

“Say, let me tell it,’ he breaks in. ‘‘You’re a regular 
home wrecker, you are. Perfectly stunning eyes, hair that 
poets would rave about and a smile that gets me blinking. 
I’ve seen a few others too. At first I thought you were a 
pink icicle, but now I know you’re not. You’re rather a 
glorious young person and I am going to take you some- 
where to dinner at 7:15.” 

“Z-2-2-z!” says I through my front teeth. ‘You don’t 
play yourself for a fast worker or anything, do you?” 

“T usually know what I want,” says he, snapping open a 
gold cigarette case. “This evening it’s your society. Where 
shall I call for you?” 

There sure wasn’t anything of the shrinking violet about 
him. I expect he used to demand the strawberry jam in the 
same way, and there’s no doubt that mother gave it to him. 
Now he’s noticed me and he’s all but crooking his finger for 
me to follow. Just to have reached out and handed him 
one across his selfish little mouth would have done me a lot 
of good about then. But I didn’t. I let on to turn pouty. 

“Suppose I’ve got another date?” says I. 

“Scratch it,”’ says he. 

“‘Can’t you say it nicer than that?”’ I asks. 

“Please, then,” says he. “And by the way, what shall I 
call you besides cutie?’’ 

“One more cutie and it’s all off,’ says I. ‘‘My name is 
Tessie.” 

“That’s perfect,” says he. ‘““And you must have some 
white Killarney roses to wear. I’ll see if the florist has them 
while you’re writing the address.” 

So it happens that just as Mame comes back from her 
supper he is handing in the bunch of flowers wrapped in 
oiled paper and tied with a violet ribbon. 

“T’ll be on hand at 7:15, Tessie,” says he. 

“All right, Roddy,” says I. 

Which Mame took in with eyes, mouth and ears open. 

“My lord!” says she. ‘‘And a half hour ago you was 
tellin’ me how a 

“Never believe all you hear, Mame,” says I, ‘‘and not 
more’n half what you see. Also don’t forget to check your 

(Continued on Page 119) 


says I, throwing in the shy 
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When She Sees the Look in His Eyes as He Gazes Across at Me, She Understands, and She Nearly Crumptes Up in the Chair 
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ing of the Dower House; | 
House I had begun Sandwich 
to be conscious of with glaze; 
the need for amore shades like 
appropriate rela- cups; a 
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a chair or house tiques wi 
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I was rapidly approaching the end of a dangerously ex- 
pensive undertaking; I was telling Dorothy that soon we’d 
be able to recover and even improve our solvency; when— 
but still hidden from me—I was really at the beginning of 
an extravagance far more unaccountable, infinitely less 
excusable, than any sum spent on my house. I was about 
to acquire, at amounts absolutely idiotic for me, an exact 
comprehension of precisely what the word Colonial, in 
America, did mean. At first, with my newly gained 
sense of domestic history, I was very rigid about what 
was proper; everything must be in keeping with the 
period—not the earliest—I selected for the interior. 
The Dower House was begun in 1712, and, through a 
continuous existence of more than two centuries, many 
changes of taste and circumstance had taken place 
there. I didn’t like the rude pine furniture, the earlier 
oak, of the seventeenth century; woods, as well, prac- 
tically confined to New England manufacture; and 
painted Dutch furniture, however native to Eastern 
Pennsylvania, was too limited and clumsy. That left 
the pleasant field of walnut, and I had only to deter- 
mine the range of years to bound my acquisitions. I 
would choose, I decided, from what had been made 
between 1710 and 1760; for that would include a Wil- 
liam and Mary highboy, the best of the Queen Anne 
chairs, and Chippendale’s greatest years; all, of course, 
in their American counterparts. 

I was, then, only interested in furniture; the rest, the 
incidental rarities of collecting, I rather loudly ignored. 
When I went to see Mrs. Cookerow, she would invari- 
ably call my attention to a scarce flask, a cotton hand- 
kerchief printed with early ships and Presidents, or 
some marked American pewter, and advise me to buy 
them, before they disappeared from sale. But I told 
her old bottles were no more than that—they were old 
bottles; the handkerchief I couldn’t glance at; and 
that pewter, in my opinion, was a nuisance. 

She used to smile at me and, a little impatient, warn 
me that some day I’d beg her, and in vain, for what I 
was then refusing. This happened, but not until my 
plan for a house in one key had been relinquished. I 
had bought what, relatively, I wanted, intending to 
purify the contents of room after room; and in con- 
sequence, when that determination was in effect, I lost 
some very beautiful things—a fluted bed carved with 


sheaves of wheat in Newburyport, a Hepplewhite secretary 
inlaid with eagles, and a pair of late Chinese Chippendale 
chairs in rubbed vermilion. 

However, luckily, that ideal of consistency didn’t out- 
last the temptations spread before it: I began to collect 
curly maple for a bedroom, and I embraced an opportunity 
to own a pair of dolphin candlesticks in a remarkable and 
unsightly opaque blue. Incongruous but charming pieces 


A Chair in the Dining Room 


month in my enjoyment of it; but when, only a lit» 
ago, she spoke of a tankard that probably was La 
sand dollars I wasn’t disturbed. Indeed, I asked i! 
telling myself that if I couldn’t, just then, afford it}! 
might easily take it. While my intentions, wher 
involved, were nothing short of ideal, when I act'll 
into the Dower House objects I had ostensibly seir 
him, as often as not there they remained. 
Yet, while he didn’t do that—free from a) 
sity—he had a habit of getting things I was dp 
terested in and, as off-handed as possible, showg 
to me. “Not bad,” he’d comment, about a fle 
ally lavender in shade; or, ‘If you’re upstr: 
might look at a day bed you’ll find and tell m¥ 
the matter with it.’’ Nothing at all, he well kn 
wrong; and he would enjoy my minute examilt! 
its every detail. His resources were larger th’ 
but that fact didn’t discourage me; noone, intlL 
House, could have guessed what my resour¢ ” 
they were splendidly concealed by my taste 
Americana. Only the exceptional, I had cont 
lieve, was worth haying; the exceptional butt 
unusual; there was a tradition for chairs rk 


and ascertainable than the genealogies of kins 
It was extraordinary how much a small hous~ 
were only eight rooms—would hold; and impr/é 
was always, with an increased understanding 
session, a necessity. It was last month I had 
that the mirror in the dining room couldn’t? 
and I regretfully recalled that I had been offer: 
cular mirror framed in gilded cornucopias and 
with an eagle, that recurring and desirable nat! 
nament. Eagles and ships! The base of the cur” 
candlestand was too heavy; the wing ch 
straight tapered legs only held their places unt?! 
find others that were cabriole; I had to discove 8 
fully small casual table to hold a lamp, a ciga’ 
and the pewter porringer we used for ashes. 
But that was all in the present, the future, 
preoccupation should have been with the accu 
of my possessions and of arelated knowledge. 
that wasn’t a gradual, a logical, process: LW: 
conspicuous for patience than for prudence. : 
more often than not, followed my mistakes inste 
ceding them in the inexpensive company ofa li 
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‘begun by buying only the things which had a 
se, in the Dower House; and that I rigidly 
-I had no ambition to live in a museum—but 
on to that a very deep interest attached itself 
parate things I acquired, an individual and a 
» interest aside from their immediate purposes. 
ined a love for the walnut furniture of a pro- 
ennsylvania out of all apparent proportion to 
. It became an obsession with me; I got a 
yielight from the unrestored surfaces of Dutch 
: a slight variation from the usual in the turn- 
f, gate-legged table filled me with a possessive 
nit; a highboy with Spanish feet Francis Brin- 
el in New Jersey furnished us with an inter- 
discussion of where it had been made—was it 
die town of its discovery or had it been brought 
2 Delaware River? 
s\xamined coldly, logically, had some undeniable 
s' the momentary and the absurd. Was I merely 
way by a species, well-recognized and gener- 
eled, of collector’s frenzy? Men gathered post- 
aps and coins and books which blind luck had 
4. out of the past, they got a great pleasure and 
a upable good from their special activities, their 
ii frequently rewarded museums and historians; 
ly the reward went no further than the inci- 
iployment of mind and time. I wasn’t beyond 
e of those benefits, but I was under the necessity 
: valid excuse for the increasing expenditures 
self to; of money and of thought. I didn’t 
ce the possibility of either a material or mental 
ey for an insufficient object. 
jer, One was identical with the other—if my 
icerned with trivialities, became much more 
he money it brought me would decrease ac- 
. I considered that, and yet, at the same time, 
Towing sense of the importance, at least to 
{ American walnut furniture. I began to be con- 
(an actual beauty, an incontestable importance, 
truth was that a Dutch table, made in the Lan- 
(Canty of 1740, was more than a table. Time took 
at. It was at once an immutable page of history, 
ea unpedantic, and it kept the grace of a fine 
i now lost to the world. Its surface, polished by 
a) countless energetic hands, often had a smooth- 
solute as glass and as apparently soft as a woman’s 
ihe Yes, the influence of its years, of thescrubbed 
vhere it had stood, clung to it; it re-created gen- 
if vanished homely lives and customs. The hon- 
' construction was fine because it was faultlessly 
<9 its material and purpose. For the table I was 
g would have been, when it was new, no more 
aary; such joining and pins, such proportions, 
t|n unre- 
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about, I would probably have been wretchedly uncomfort- 
able; but the furniture I was describing still existed, a 
tangible, incontestable proof of its superiority. The fact 
that it had survived more than a century and a half of hard 
usage and then a total, almost a vindictive, neglect, was in 
itself an illustration of its integrity. And, on the esthetic 
side, put in a room with current chairs, a dignified comb- 
back Windsor chair gave to the others a tawdriness which 
invariably resulted in their being hastily thrown out. That, 
wedded to my insatiable love of detail, was what really 
carried me to a point where, among a large number of 
people, I was not at all known for my books, but rather 
celebrated as the owner of the Paca hunting board. That 
world regarded my novels solely as the means by which I 
was able to pursue a far more important end. They were 
right, at least, about the pursuit. 


The Walnut Bed 
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This actually began at an auction of antique furniture 
in Philadelphia. It was the first I had ever attended; [ 
went, with Dorothy, more indifferent than not, intent 
on buying one special object, what now I have forgot- 
ten. We were late and forced to sit far back from the 
auctioneer; and, half-inattentive, I bought a brightly 
decorated pitcher. ‘I didn’t know you wanted that,” 
Dorothy said. I hadn’t known it either, but this, 
naturally, there was no necessity for me to admit. It 
was for a window seat, I told her. 

Then a blue Staffordshire plate, commemorating an 
early stage of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, was put 
up for sale, and my interest was instantly, seriously, en- 
gaged: I had always been absorbed in the romantic as- 
pects of early American transportation. A bid wasmade 
in the front of the room, which I improved. I was raised, 
I raised back, and my bid in turn was increased. The 
plate, one blue plate with a fantastic locomotive and 
brigade of primitive cars on it, began to seem expensive. 
A distinctly old man wanted it; and when, slowly, I en- 
larged my offer, he glanced at an individual sitting at 
his shoulder. The individual nodded. His lips formed 
the words, ‘‘Get it.’’ The bidding proceeded until sud- 
denly, at forty dollars, I stopped and the plate was lost. 
Released from the pressure, the excitement, of compe- 
tition I felt immensely relieved, forty-two dollars and 
fifty cents for a 

But the auctioneer had another lot on the stand be- 
side him, and that—I have no idea what it was—I 
bought. A pleasant glow set up in me; I hada feeling 
of power, of illimitable resources; the conviction that 
I possessed an understanding of antique furniture de- 
nied everyone else present. Why, I asked Dorothy, 
should we bother to go about the country searching for 
old furniture when everything we needed had been con- 
veniently brought together for us in this one place? 
Dorothy suggested that we might want to get something 

else, later. That, I asserted, was ridiculous. “Don’t forget 
this,” I instructed her; “chances like these never return. 
Such opportunities come only once.” I stopped to buy a 
chair with no more than a glance over all the heads which 
separated it from us. 


The glow within me expanded to a triumphant mood 
which bid for practically everything that was sold. Mostly 
I was successful, and it began to seem that, ina single day, 
at one auction, I had acquired perhaps the most unusual 
collection of old American furniture in existence. The win- 
ter was coming to an end, I had on galoshes, which were 
unbuckled, and a raccoon coat; and, when there was any 
doubt in my mind about the special qualities of an offered 
object, I flapped up to the front of the room—met, I was 
certain, by a respectful wonder—and examined it with an 

air of the deepest 
technical compre- 
hension. How- 
ever, once again 
my inexperience 
and essential ig- 
norance combined 
to defeat my pub- 
lic exhibition of 
limitless funds and 
virtuosity: 

An unusual tea 
service with luster 
bands and a scene 
in black transfer 
was put up, and, 
very correctly, I 
was infatuated 
with it. Deter- 
mined to own it, I 
made the second 
bid, and then, 
turning, saw that 
a dealer was 
in complete agree- 
ment with me. 
That was, I real- 
ized he was bid- 
ding against me. 
I didn’t know the 
dealer so well then 
asI donow, and his 
method of buying 
mystified me—I 
said eighty dollars, 
heraised his folded 
catalogue an inch 
or so, and the auc- 
tioneer cried 
eighty-five. I 
went up to ninety, 
the dealer ap- 
parently elevated 

(Continued on 
Page 134) 
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For One Block Eddie Had No Thoughts at All. During the Second a Jumble of Directions and 
Instructions and Warnings Scrambled in His Hot Mind, and He Stowed Down to a Gallop 


in Capitol City, and one of them, thank heaven, was 

a lady. Mrs. Aggie Andrews, whose husband, long 
since called home, had been known in his day as the 
original Chester A. Arthur man, was, as a lady, just a 
breath of rosemary out of the past, a sweet suggestion of 
fragrance from those dear, gentle days when a gentleman 
who ventured so far as to press a lady’s finger tips was, sir, 
a cur, a cadand a coward, or else he loved—the nature of his 
audacity depending largely on what he said next. 

Those, back there, were, after all, the days, and that 
the spirit of Love and Courtship as Mrs. Andrews had 
known them, when, during the second year of Grover 
Cleveland’s first administration, handsome Hodgson An- 
drews, a gentleman if ever there was one, had come to her, 
a pale and proper lily, and had wooed, won and wed her 
according to the rules and 
regulations approved by 
the very highest authori- 
ties. And she liked to re- 
call, too, that it was not un- 
til after the bonds had been 
forged that he was per- 
mitted to flatten his James 
A. Garfield whiskers 
against her nose and chin 
in their first kiss. 

Since then, of course, 
civilization has collapsed. 
It was significant, though, 
and a source of under- 
standable gratification to 
Mrs. Andrews when she 
studied the situation, that 
the most shameful areas 
were the farthest from the 
influence of her daily de- 
partment in the Capitol 
City Ledger, Wise Words 
to the Willing Wooer, in 
which, to the very limit of 
her ability, she sought 
most valiantly to stem the 
tide of modern informality, 
and to inculeate in Young 
America a feeling for the 
proprieties as she had 
known them in her youth. 

Here one might very 
easily fall into the error of 
regarding Mrs. Andrews 
and her journalistic activ- 
ity as a strange and de- 
pressing spectacle—that is, 
a lady working. But that 

would just go to show how 
deceptive appearances can 
be. The truth is, Mrs. 
Andrews was simply doing 
what she was able, out of 
pride in her sex, out of loy- 
alty to the United States of The Eyes Had 
America, and out of a great Become 

big love of all humanity, to Soft and 
guide and guard the hun- pcan eh 
dreds of thousands of young 


['scap were two ambassadors of Hymen functioning 


girls who needed the advice of an older, more experienced— 
though not in the vulgar, Parisian sense of the word— 
woman. - Wise Words to the Willing Wooer was, in actual 
fact, an evangel, a shining crusade. 

It was this deep faith in her life work, in her service to 
the public, that prompted her also to set a personal precept 
in her relations with and attitude toward the Hon. Robert 
J. Messenger, once a congressional representative from the 
Sixteenth District, who had squired her for four years and 
whose desire to lead her to the altar a second time was, one 
is compelled to admit, beginning to weaken under the 
tremendous burden of delay. 

“ Mr. Messenger,” she said, for marriage alone warrants 
a promiscuous use of the Christian name, “this modern 
haste and impetuousness in courtship lies at the bottom of 
most of our marital discords. I have told you that if at 
the end of three years you 
still wish me to marry you, I 
shall be yours, and certain of 
a happy union. But I do not 
believe in plunging headlong 
into so grave a thing as love. 
One must be very sure.” 

Then, as he was of late get- 
ting into the habit of doing, the 
Honorable Messenger rose, 
collected his stick and hat, and 
left the office without another 
word, | 

On this particular morning 
Mrs. Andrews’ eyes followed 
him to the door, and then, 
when his footsteps had died 
away, she turned absently to 
the day’s mail, a dozen letters 
addressed to Iris Montague, 
which was the swellest name 
thatthe first conductor of Wise 
Words to the Willing Wooer— 
a fierce little Irishman with 
buck teeth, switched suddenly 
to this work from the night- 
copy desk—had been able to 
think of as a fetching nom de 
plume. Two successors, both 
male and blowzy-looking, had 
had no inclination to change 
it, and now in Capitol City 
Iris Montague was known— 
known so well and so widely 
that the managing editor had 

peremptorily denied this pres- 
ent Iris’ wish to use her own 
name. 

Her thoughts now, though, 
were somewhat removed from 
the pale pink and blue en- 
velopes that fed her depart- 

“ment. They were dizzy with 
a superior pride and a naive 
satisfaction with her status as 
a sought lady, able to make 
a man happy witha word, 
unhappy with a look, com- 
parable—in a refined way— 
with What was that 


, a 


Nina woman’s name, that elderly French siren fc 
men slew themselves? “a 
The ‘Honorable Messenger was a worthwhi 
Others wanted him, went after him, but he—he g 
figuratively speaking, at her, Aggie Andrews’ feet: 
hers alone. 7, 

Woman was, after all, she reflected, of finer clay 
exalted being, on a higher spiritual plane. Mant 
her, must fight and work and wait and slave. Th 
finally she suppressed her naturally roguish nai 
took pity on him, permitting herself to be capt 
would really appreciate her. 1t would do the Hy 
Messenger no harm to be kept fretting with dou 
longer. 

She slit open the top letter, forcing herself to 1? 
good deeds, and put her attention to its conter 
read: 7 

“Dear Iris Montague: I have been keepin 
a year with a young gentleman who works in a fi 
He has led me to believe that he loves me devoted) 

; 


I have occasionally let him kiss me, though la 
kind of girl who lets the boys get away with mu 
sort of stuff. Once or twice he has mentioned “wh) 
hitched’ (he is very slangy and I am trying to 
off it) and I have taken that to mean that he con 
matrimony, but he has not said so definitely enou, 
to set a date. However, I love him truly. I 
reading Wise Words to the Willing Wooer . 
noticed that you are very helpful to young peopl 
in the situation in which I and my boy friend are 
would like to know if I have done right to let hit! 
and would that make him too certain of me ant 
you think I ought to do. “AN 
It was a characteristic of Mrs. Andrews, as it if 
women who do big things in a big way, that th 
must give way to the general. In this instanct 


could not have pleased her more if she had assai! 


flapper. Here, in the matter of this modernii¢ 


toward a too great familiarity prior to the nup? 
material made to order. Pushing the other mail! 
took her pen—nor did that admirable couple, tl} 
ings, if you will recall, use a typewriter either? 
her reply to paper: z ‘ 

“Dear Anxious: Your interesting letter raise: 
of vast importance to young people: Is or isn 
girl wise in refusing every form or indication of 
the part of a young gentleman during the court! 

“Oh, dear Anxious, I cannot say it too emphil 
young woman of culture and refinement nevi ! 
second should forget that she is a lady, ana, ; 
should never permit a gentleman to forget it or 
love in her presence save in the most respectful 
and if he is really a gentleman in the truest se 
word, he will never want to. Nor, if he is t ¢ 
gentleman you would wish him to be, will he mt 
sacred state of matrimony save in the most 1° 
tones. ; Bi 
“Oh, dear Anxious, watch this young man. 
carefully. He may be all you would want, y 
letter, sense a frivolity about him that do 
gentle quality. If you love him and believe 
the poet says, a diamond in the rough, try t 
him. But beware of crudeness, for that wo 
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i, offend him. But ah, woman’s intuition, as the 
» has it, will tell you what to do! 
above all things, dear Anxious, do not permit him 
‘ou again. Once a young girl is kissed prior to the 
ng f the banns, her reputation is destroyed. All re- 
tf her is lost. She can never live it down. Do not be 
ji mt, nor yet too cordial. If he loves you and is 
of young gentleman on whom you could safely 
vour affection, he will love you and respect you all 
2 for your demureness. And never, never allow 
2 certain of you, for certainty, as a very great man 
jit, breeds contempt. 


AB ak 


“TRIS MONTAGUE.” 


llowing afternoon these wise words led all the other 
ds in Iris Montague’s department in the Ledger. 


qm 


ite on the evening of that same day, shortly after 
en o’clock, a gentleman in a narrow-brimmed 
y\t and a greenish suit with a belt 
e ick might have been seen walking 
y \d thoughtfully along South Pryor 
t| He was wondering in what way 
s other gentlemen of his set would 
; it, gummed the works. 
je2ference was to a scene in which 
iglayed, not ten minutes since, the 
of‘hwarted Viking of Love. It was 
iront porch of a frame house in 
n Avenue that he had prepared, 
evening of carnival at the Rose- 
iiaee Palace, to kiss Miss Ruth 
200d night. 
eould have been compelled to ad- 
t ease, the confidence, the noncha- 
,,le—yes, savoir-faire—with which 
chrust one arm about her waist as 
aj:d to take love’s due. 
u one,” he smiled, with delirious 
| this voice, “for daddy.” 
‘i, to his astonishment, to his 
ato his utter confusion, she raised 
{ms defensively and pushed him 
17, Eddie, stop!’’ she gasped. 
youll any of that stuff. Can’t you 
g tleman for once?”’ 
ty have been the unexpectedness 
emand on his adaptability, or it 
he been, as one had better reason 
s:ct, that his ease and confidence 
more than a mere shell, a fragile 
1. guise masking a weak heart, but 
ords he almost fainted. 
r second, pale and frightened, he 
4/e were back among his fish, where 
‘id such situations as this arise; 
2mong his mullets, his pompanos, 
édocks, his snappers, he was, of 
‘mfortable and at peace. For a 
( e@cursed the nagging, biting, mer- 
‘ge of ambition that drove him 
ight from his haven and out into 
society. 


alized, too, in that second, that 
‘ould he be able to acquire, actu- 
jat cosmopolitan urbanity which 
Fe him so in the other boys of the 
ints Social and Outing Club. 
1ew, for instance, exactly what he 
| do in this very case. “That coy 
thip McNulty had said once, “‘it’s 
ile sauce. Let ’em get away with 
(hey’re gonna despise you. Just 
nwho’s boss, that’s all.’”’ Only he 
fe omy he knew it. 

it’s the matter now? Sore at me? 
bed It was the best he could do. 

he felt a touch of surprise that 
‘Jone as well as that. 

” the dark elfin girl in the shadow 
vistaria vines replied. “I’m not 
you at all, Eddie. But you know 
zht to treat me different. You 
at sort of stuff isn’t gentlemanly. 
't have any respect for me if I let 
‘away with murder.” 
come on !’’ heretorted, but weakly, 
epetition of the word “‘gentleman”’ 
npleted the devastation of his 
_ “Ah, come on, honey!”’ 
|he shook her head. ‘I want to be 
like—like any lady would like 
“eated,”’ she stammered slightly. 
‘Nat means none of this porch pet- 
She smiled suddenly up into his 
face. “Good night,” she said, 
ended a slim white hand. 


x 


For perhaps five seconds he hesitated, staring uncer- 
tainly at it, on the verge of grabbing her, as the master 
wooer, Chip, would have done, and kissing her by force, 
and then he grasped it, his nerve oozing rapidly away. 
And he tried, even with this nerve’s last throb of strength, 
to hold it, but this, too, was denied him. 

“Good night, Eddie,” she repeated, and the next second 
he was looking at the closed door. 

And yet you never would have taken Eddie Bates, if 
you could have seen him on his way home in South Pryor 
Street ten minutes later, for a craven at love. No man 
that walked the streets of Capitol City that night would 
have impressed you more strongly as being the kind of 
man who treated ’em rough and left ’em laffin’. 

That was what the Five Points boys had done for him. 
This glow of haberdashery and polish of manners were 
theirs, and it was of these boys that he was thinking. 

He had been, as he was compelled to acknowledge, 
pretty lucky on emerging from the fish store into human 


For a Second He Cursed the Nagging, Biting, Merciless Urge of Ambition That 
Drove Him Each Night From His Haven and Out Into Human Society 
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society, for it was by the merest stroke of fortune that he 
had fallen in with the Five Points boys, as swell a set as 
you could find in Capitol City. There was Walt Newell, 
from the Elite Garage; Morrie Garfunkle, said to be the 
niftiest dancer that ever laid a shoe on the Roseland Dance 
Palace floor; Chip McNulty, to whom you certainly had 
to hand it for being a snappy dresser; and Jack Harris, 
manager of the Bonita Theater. 

Just the crowd for a fellow who wanted to learn the right 
things to say and the right way to act. By example they 
had, unknowingly, shown him how to dress, how to spot 
the unescorted girls at the Roseland, how to kid ’em along 
so’s they would like you, how to swap snappy comebacks, 
and so on. They had been, truly, an education. All that 
he was he owed to them, and in his heart he was not unap- 
preciative or ungrateful. 

Right now, seeing him wandering moodily along, with 
his long-skirted coat, his full trousers, his jazz-bo tie, and 
his narrow-brimmed straw hat, you might easily mistake 
him for one born to the very manner. He 
had profited much and well. 

But this evening he was unhappy. His 
polish rested heavily on his heart. A 
strong nostalgia for the fish business and 
what it meant socially tugged at his heart. 

He was bitter, too, against the fate that 
had brought love to his heart. With all 
his strength he resented the accompany- 
ing agonies of doubt and desire. Far, far 
better had destiny left him where he was. 

And now, he told himself as he reached 
home, she was probably chuckling over her 
easy victory. If only he could throw it all 
off—the society of the gang, the Rose- 
land, the swell clothes, Ruth Sawyer too— 
and settle back into his old life of fish and 
sleep. And he could, too, he told himself 
fiercely, but for Ruth! Nothing but 
trouble, nothing but worry since the day 
he’d met her. 

“Dog-gone being in love!’’ he muttered 
as he unlaced his pointed shoes. 

The trouble was, he decided, that he - 
was flying too high. ‘I’m outa my class,”’ 
he reflected gloomily, being frank with 
himself. “It just isn’t my way. Chip and 
Morrie and them, they can get away with 
it; they’re born to it; but 1’m not.”’ He 
turned over restlessly. ‘‘She’s prob’ly 
laughing at me now. Dog-gone it!” 

It happened, though, that she wasn’t. 
At that moment she was scratching off a 
letter hastily; for it was quite late, and 
Parker’s Drug Store, where she was Mr. 
Parker’s private typist, demanded her 
appearance promptly at eight o’clock each 
morning. She wrote: 


“Dear Iris Montague: I have been 
keeping company for a year with a young 
man who works in a fish store. I love him 
very much and [ believe that he recipro- 
cates. However, we are not engaged. Do 
you think it would be wrong of me to 
permit him to hold my hand on returning 
home from the opera or a ball or wherever 
he takes me? I donot let other boys get 
away with stuff like that, but I was won- 
dering if perhaps in a case like mine and 
my boy friend’s if it would be making 
him too certain of me. There is, I be- 
lieve, ‘an understanding’ between us. 

“* ANXIOUS.” 


She read it over carefully, at the same 
time reflecting idly why she had sought 
advice from this source. The impulse had 
come to her, now that she recalled it, the 
day she saw the Forsythe Players Stock 
Company do The Whirl of Society, with 
Manfred Courtleigh in the leading rdle. 

Manfred Courtleigh, so graciously beau- 
tiful in his evening clothesin the drawing- 
room scene, so polite, so refined, so swell—a 
gentleman. Yes, the idea of preparing her- 
self. Preparing herself! What a silly idea! 
Of course she would never meet anybody 
inadrawing-room! Howabsurd! But— 
if ever—well, it wouldn’t hurt to develop 
some class. You couldn’t, really, ever 
tell; some day some fling of fortune— 
stranger things had happened—might 
throw her into high society, and she’d look 
swell, wouldn’t she, pulling some rough 
stuff then! 

Then Manfred and The Whirl of Society 
faded from her thoughts as quietly as they 
had come, and one corner of her mouth 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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VeNAULTLBs- By Major General James G. point north 


DAMES, May, 
14,1918. 


URING the 
five or six 
days of the 


absence of the 
Commander in 
Chief at the Abbe- 
ville conference 
General McAn- 
drew was brought 
to General Head- 
quarters to under- 
study his part as 
chief of staff; Col- 
lins began to take 
over from McCoy, 
and by the time 
the general re- 
turned, McCoy 
and I were ready to 
leave. I remained 
one day, and then 
on May sixth 
joined my brigade 
east and southeast 
of Verdun, where 
it was holding a 
sector in the line. 


UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED 


Z| 


Paris. - Wit 
usual hiding, 
head-in-th 
no one wa 
where we w 

ing except 
world but ; 
was a migl) 
norant and 

informed | 
officer who j 
know all al, 
but from i 
principals | 
case, the sect 
deeply veile! 
moved inj 
eight tri 
Motor tran\ 
tion went) 
land. The lj 
commande, 
stead of bei, 
to. make aja 
ments» and's 
the es 
training oj{t 
units in 4 
areas, were 


General Doyen oversee the 4 
lingered threedays of the unitiy’ 
and then left me. departed fra 
We were in a com- tions in th; 
fortable camp, in in which thr 
which I had avery gades hach 
neat little hut to stationedii 
myself. The mess coming outif 
is a headquarters line. The sn 
affair, for which we scrutable °s 
have a French chef, sent the big 
and to run which headquart's 
we use the French cept the Bi. 
interpreter who is A. Diy 
attached to the : first train, | | 
Py U. S. ARMY SIGNAL GORPS, A. E. F. PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 
brigade. General Harbord and Staff, May 30,1918. Sitting—General Harbord. Standing, Left to Right—Major Harry Lay, U.S. M.C.; Major the mess, tls 
The ceremony of Holland M. Smith, U.S. M.C.; Lieut. Fielding S$. Robinson, U. S. M. C.; Lieut. R. Norris Williams, F. A.; Lieut. Martin Legasse ographer, ti 
turning over the gage, and) 


command was a simple one. General Doyen sent for the 
two colonels, for the artillery colonel supporting the bri- 
gade, the engineer. major attached to it. He read his 
order, said a few words enjoining loyalty to me and paying 
a tribute to the brigade of Marines. Then I spoke a few 
sentences alluding to General Doyen’s efficiency and our 
regret at seeing him go, and my regret at having to profit 
by his misfortune, and so on. They all shook hands 
with both of us. One colonel said the motto of the 
Marines was Semper fidelis, and that I could depend 

on them. The other colonel, Catlin, was a classmate 

of mine in the War College in 1916-17, and is a good 
man also. 

I busied myself for several days learning the sector, 
letting the men see a star in the front line, which I 
understand they had not seen before. Several days of 
hard work, physical labor which gave me that tired 
feeling at night, but which, please God, is freedom 
from office grind. It is fine to be able to know that 
your duty lies in certain established lines, and that 
your meals will be served when the hour comes, and 
soon. Iadmire General Pershing more than any other 
officer in the Army, but his lack of consciousness of 
time and his irregular habits are at times trying. 
After a hard season of outdoor work I may welcome 
a return to staff duty, but just now life is much more 
enjoyable with the brigade. 

Within four days after I took.over the command we 
had notice of our early relief from the sector, and 
assembly to take the route for the north, where after a 
period of training we shall probably play a humble part 
in the big battle. The relief was accomplished as far as 
my headquarters is concerned at ten yesterday morn- 
ing, and I established myself -here in Venault-les- 
Dames, a quaint little French village of several hundred 
inhabitants, not far from the Marne. River and its big 
battlefields. The brigade is not all here yet, but will all 
be here by the sixteenth. This.is'a very attractive part 
of France, now in the full chilly glory-of springtime. 
The woods are full of strawberry blossoms, and of the 
lilies of the valley—my wife’s wedding flowers—which 
grow wild in lovely France. I with my staff am inhab- 
iting an old chateau belonging to someone who used it 
as a summer residence, and has not been here since the 


war started. Electric light, all modern conveniences. My 
room is redolent with lilies of the valley, bringing memories 
of nearly twenty years ago. 
LA LocE Far, June 17, 1918. 
MONTH ago we looked forward to a part in the grande 
bataille up in Picardy. We were ordered from the 
region of Vitry-le-Francois and Venault-les-Dames to a 


Brigadier General Johnson Hagood, Major General 
James W. McAndrew, and Major General James 
G. Harbord at Tours, July, 1918 


went on the first train, and the B. G. in this paic¢ 
brigade remained for thirty-six hours after his 21 
ment had gone, helping Brig. Gen. Willie Chamttl 
watch his artillery load itself on trains. Meantie 
brigade headquarters in the new area had no hel 
everyone did as he pleased and wasted four yvaluabid 
while I finished watching the artillery get on theirra 
In Paris I saw the Commander in Chief fo 
moments at 73 Rue de Varenne, overhauled m 
and left some woolen clothing, abstracted mal 
matic pistol, had luncheon at the Ritz with my 
Colonel Dawes, paid a bill or two, made one ft 
purchases, and at four P.M. left the city for thao 
guessing but not knowing my destination. AP 
oise the secret was to be communicated to us, it 
officer designated to communicate it had thoustt 
located his office in an outside corner of the ton: 
with great success concealed his whereabouts, 1 
rolled on north without finding him, following ‘2 
of others of our division. As we neared Marin— 
named after the celebrated brigade of that nne 
little town not far from Trie-Chateau, where |S 
some days in April with the First Brigade, it vs: 
dent that our division was to occupy much ths 
area as the First Division some weeks before. ! 
we met a military police at a crossroads, W) 
Fourth Brigade headquarters were at Le fit 
Bois, the End of the Wood. 
Decoration Day brought us orders to pro! 
marching to an area one day’s march from the | 
the north, and preparations were made fora! 
the thirty-first. Late in the afternoon rumol@ 
that we might not go. The great German offen? 
begun between Rheims and Soissons, and th 
were sweeping toward Paris on a front of about e 
miles. By midnight we had orders to put the ea 
trucks at five the next morning, the stock, artill f 
trains to come by rail. At nine I was at brea 
Paris. We had turned our backs on lovely: t 
Bois, with solemn promises to return after the/a! 
Soon after noon my staff and I arrived at i 
where we were to be told our destination by) 
officer who was to meet us. We waited two . 
meanwhile having a hurried luncheon. At t} li 
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t re was a perfect mass of hungry 
tent French officers, the place 
waiters rattled, and food scarce. 
a white-haired lady wearing the 
| A. brassard. She was getting 

e¢. but when she finished she vol- 
¢ as a Waiter and began to assume 
ement of the place. She was 
ron, of Ohio, sister of Mrs. W. 
sftand the bearer of a letter to me 
Taft, which she had never pre- 
de said, because she had not yet 
sd)ty help. We owed our luncheon 
tr. 
i I was given orders that 
ig le would go out to the northeast 
ia} and billet in four little villages 
. of the Ourcq River and Canal, 
sig toward Mareuil. The Ger- 
x ‘e said to be not far away and 
ig expect to be attacked before 
in) _Meaux had been heavily bom- 
djae night before by airplanes. 
ng! closed immediately after we 
i 1eon. 
s ‘eets were thronged by French 
ssid civilians. Every sign of hur- 
yatation was present. Our troops, 
torrive in trucks, were to be sent 
he us, so we left, running out 
gi he green valley of the Ourcq. 
od of the road was covered. All kinds of French 
- tillery at a trot, straggling groups of infantry, 
mieers, Red Cross, trains, wagons, trucks—which 
ins would congest and block the road for half an 
so1at there was no movement possible. Hundreds 
ags crowded the roads, fleeing before the German 
ici Men, women, children hurrying toward the rear, 
n, with terror in their faces. Some riding on ar- 
-¢ssons or trucks. Many walking, an occasional 
noeeling a baby carriage with her baby in it. Sick 
3 jiting by the side of the road in the fields. Some 
an piled high with their little properties, includ- 
| lads of household effects, one old woman leading 
o(little goats while she trudged along the crowded 
ve Little flocks of sheep, occasionally a led cow, 
ins a crate of chickens on a cart. Everything that 
ited peasantry fleeing before a barbarian invader 
hikely to think of bringing from among their little 
mwas to be seen on that congested highway. I 
le r seen a more pathetic sight. The flight of Evan- 
a the Acadians immortalized by Longfellow may 
e-aled it, 
cabt that 
th carried 
itaces the 
- own by 
viims fly- 
io the Hun 
C 
ag we 


‘Ga great 
inch offi- 
nénen, but 
njrom and 
tiard the 
_ Il after- 
iy passed, 
Mey array 
le read 
izes the 
i. routed 
long to- 
ghtfall 
{me one 
Hits faces 
itvardand 
01 the en- 
‘ tigade of 
Deavalry, 
ay, horses 
Kot, and 
nat well 
i, headed 
F nt. They 
d:ood to 
{awhile I 
ti ing to 
MY out the 
nts to be 
1enight, 
tlhe time 
Men in 
uld be- 
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U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS, A. E. F. PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 
Wounded Soldiers Arriving at American Military Hospital No.1, 


Neuilly, France, June, 1918 


when an automobile came up with a staff officer and changed 
the orders, putting us on the east side of the Ourcq instead of 
the west, and giving us orders as to the line to be outposted. 
I started to drive to that line, but the congestion was so 
great that progress was snail-like. Finally I looked it over, 
selected my headquarters in a little deserted village called 
Bremoiselle. All the farms and villages were deserted. 

I left the adjutant and interpreter at Bremoiselle and 
started back to direct troops to places. Back on the main 
highway at 7:40 p.M.—I remember the hour well—I met 
the division chief of staff, who said the French staff had 
changed the orders and we were to march to the vicinity of 
Montreuil-aux-Lions that night and hurry into position 
there. Our people—troops—were being unloaded from 
the French trucks all along the road and were mingling in 
the rabble that thronged that crowded highway. Dark 
came on. I hurried back to get the staff officers left at 
Bremoiselle, and finally got them and got back to the road 
and started back to a point where I had sent a staff officer to 
stop any Marine unitsfrom coming farther north. Theplace 
designated for us was a day’s march away. Our troops had 


General Gouraud, Commanding French and American Troops South of Rheims, July, 1918 
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been up nearly all night the night before, 
and in trucks all day. Some of them did 
not actually join us until twenty-four 
hours after their embarking in the trucks. 
I spent nearly all that night on that road 
in the dark trying to get units of dead- 
tired Marines assembled and turned in 
the right direction. A German plane 
came along and bombed the highway. I 
finally got word along the line to remain 
in place and bivouac until morning, and 
that at 4:30 we would start marching. I 
ran into little General Bundy’s A. D. C. 
about one A.M., who told me the general 
was in a house near by, and I went in 
and had a couple of hours’ sleep. 

At 4:30 the columns started, and I 
came ahead in my car and reported to the 
French corps commander— Degoutte— 
and asked for instructions. He figured 
on the hour my brigade would probably 
arrive, and said let them rest and he would 
not call on us before night if he could help 
it, but to be ready any time after eleven 
A.M. to go into line. Afternoon came and 
General Bundy was asked to put in a bri- 
gade. A regiment of the other brigade 
was ahead of us, and so he decided to put 
in the other regiment of that brigade— 
the celebrated 23d Infantry. There was 
a little delay about it getting started, 
and he turned to me and asked if I could get one of my 
regiments out right away. 

Meanwhile several gallopers arrived from French corps 
headquarters, urging haste, that their troops were tired, 
had fought for six days without rest and in some cases with- 
out food, and were steadily falling back before the Ger- 
man advance. One of my battalions of the Sixth Marines 
was unloading rations from some seventeen trucks in the 
edge of town. I at once started the three battalions toward 
the Front along the main Metz-Paris highway, on which the 
French desired our right to rest, had the rest of the rations 
thrown off the trucks, and began picking up the men of the 
rearmost battalion and hurrying them to the Front in the 
trucks. They arrived as far to the Front as it was safe for 
vehicles to go, discharged their passengers and hurried back 
for a second load. By the time the second got to the Front 
the two other battalions had marched to the turning-off 
place and were deploying through the fields toward the line 
to be occupied. The regiment was going into line under 
the French divisional command, and I hurried to a lit- 
tle village called Lucy-le-Bocage in rear of the center 
of the line, where 
the French divi- 
sion commander 
was having a con- 
sultation, and 
made my report to 
him. Lucy was a 
fairly noisy town 
that afternoon 
with the windows 
shaking every few 
seconds from artil- 
lery fire, going or 
arriving. Going 
and arriving is the 
way custom speaks 
of the shells of our 
own artillery and 
those of the enemy. 
Sometimes they 
cross, and the re- 
ports are often 
simultaneous. 
But when they are 
not, one can hear 
the roar of the 
shells, and very 
easily distinguish 
between going and 
arriving by the 
sound. There is 
always a doubt ex- 
pressed as to 
whether a man 
hears the shell that 
kills him. Gener- 
ally the shell 
strikes and ex- 
plodes before the 
roar of its passage 
through the air 
ceases. Whether a 
man hearstheshell 
that kills him is a 

(Continued on 
Page 123) 
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Sins of Commission 


HE report of the President’s Agricultural Commission 

disappointed professional friends of the farmer because 
it did not outline a plan for making two grains of wheat grow 
where one grew before, and suggest a method by which twice 
as much money could be had for each of these grains. The 
commission, however, very sensibly kept out of the domain 
of the supernatural and confined its recommendations to dirt 
possibilities. That is why Congress will probably have 
none of its proposed legislation. 

The real cause for disappointment in its report is the 
recommendation that a permanent Agricultural Commis- 
sion, with the usual salaries and the usual powers, or lack 
of power, be created. That is the easy and the slovenly 
way out that the legislative mind naturally takes nowa- 
days. But what the country needs is not a new commis- 
sion, but a cleaning out of old commissions—a disbanding 
of those that are weak subterfuges for real administration. 
They pile up expense, delay action and spread out respon- 
sibility so thin that there is no responsibility. 

If the Department of Agriculture is so organized that it 
cannot administer proposed legislation—and it probably is 
so organized, with the more than eighty separate laws that 
rigidly define and confine its activities—it needs reorgani- 
zation before it can properly attend to the business of 
agriculture. That, however, calls for hard work, intelli- 
gent work, a thorough cleaning out, simplification and 
reorganization from the ground up, and Congress has no 
stomach for anything of the sort. It prefers to nail a few 
patches here and there over the too uncomfortable leaks 
in the old tin roof, and to stuff the broken windows with 
rags. If it adopts any part of the agricultural report, it 
will probably be the recommendation to create a commis- 
sion. But until there is reorganization, not only of the 
Department of Agriculture but of other government de- 
partments as well, it will be almost impossible to control 
and to codrdinate the petty bureau kingdoms into a har- 
monious business machine. Much red tape is manufac- 
tured by Congress and distributed to the departments. 

Every new permanent commission that Congress adds 
to the existing machinery adds to the pay roll and is apt 
to complicate affairs. A business is run by a boss, not by a 
committee. He may appoint committees of his executives, 
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and take counsel with them, but in the end he decides and 
accepts full responsibility for his decisions. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture has the hardest job 
ahead of him of any man in the country. He has had ex- 
perience as a dirt farmer, but there will be times when he 
will have to tell dirt farmers truths that will be unpalatable. 
He has been the head of an agricultural college, but there 
will be times when he will have to tell the professors to for- 
get their theories. He is highly spoken of as an executive, 
but there will be times when he will have to knock together 
the heads of some of his bureau chiefs and tell them to 
behave. Unless he is prepared to do these things and 
to keep calling the attention of Congress and the country to 
the structural weaknesses of his department and to fight 
sugar-coated socialism, he will be a failure. And all this 
is simply preliminary to making the department function 
as a business institution. 

We have felt that conditions in agriculture and in the 
Department of Agriculture called for the big-boss type of 
business executive. Perhaps the new Secretary is or will 
develop into that kind of executive. If he does, he is in 
for trouble. If he does not, the country is in for trouble. 
But above all, no more permanent commissions. Five men 
at the head of a business are not five times as wise as one 
man, but they can make five times as many mistakes. And 
no business is strong enough to stand the mistakes of five 
bosses. The good ideas of the ablest man on a commission 
are weakened and his mistakes strengthened by his associ- 
ates. For a five-man decision is usually a compromise 
with the weakest member, who is often the stubbornest. 
At its worst, the permanent commission is a game refuge— 
for lame ducks; at its best, a poor substitute for something 
better—a real boss. 

Weshould like to see the Sixty-ninth Congress consecrate 
itself to anew crusade—repealing silly, outgrown and useless 
laws; bouncing commissions and reorganizing and simpli- 
fying the structure of the administrative departments. A 
group of men in Congress who would head such a move- 
ment would go down in history beside the Fathers who 
drew up and signed the Declaration of Independence and 
those who wrote the Constitution. 


Pride of Work 


MPROVEMENTS in industrial methods and condi- 

tions of work almost always come from within. The 
wild-eyed agitator of change may make a lot of noise, but 
when something is accomplished in the way of improvement 
or uplift it is usually the result of careful inside planning 
and investigation. 

If the directing minds of industry could get to the heart 
of one problem all other difficulties in the handling of em- 
ployes would become easier of solution; and that is the re- 
awakening of greater personal pride in work. Life has little 
to offer the individual that can give more satisfaction than 
a deep interest and pride in the work one does. The mod- 
ern tendency has been all toward mass production, with 
the industrial worker a cog in the machine. It is difficult for 
the artisans engaged in this kind of work to feel any of the 
satisfaction of achievement when their job consists perhaps 
of a single operation, the machining of one part, the driving 
of a bolt. Work in the high-speed plants of today tends to 
become standardized and automatic. It is inevitable, but 
it is nevertheless unfortunate. In earlier days, when an 
artisan did everything by himself, when he made a pair of 
shoes or built a cabinet complete, there was the satisfaction 
for him that comes from a realization of his own skill and 
power. The craftsman deservedly considered himself an 
artist. 

Going further back, to the days when everything was 
done by hand, the lot of the skilled worker offered some- 
thing to compensate for the lack of creature comforts and 
political prerogatives. The goldsmith or weaver, with the 
security of his guild back of him and the deep satisfaction 
of accomplishment to sweeten the long labor of his days, 
had little reason to envy the trappings and the feudal re- 
sponsibilities of the noble. * 

Here is a challenge, then, to heads of business today, 
watchful as they are for every chance of practical improve- 
ment, to find methods of restoring pride of work to the 
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employe. The worker has practically everything 
hours are short, his wages are long, every luxury: 
. e . A . . 3 
less is within his reach and his recreations are vat 
pleasant. In too many trades, however, work has 
a means to an end, the price that is paid for the bi 
and the luxuries and recreations they make possib 
work should, in itself, be an end. 


The President’s Warning 


R. COOLIDGE lately found himself in a 

that might have proved highly embarrassin: 

man less firmly grounded in practical economies 
fundamentals of government or who lacked our Px 
ability to strip intricate subjects down to their ba: 
and to discuss them in clear and simple terms th 
people can understand. 
The occasion was a large gathering of the sidtio| 
ing authorities on taxation. Mr. Coolidge was th 
pal speaker. It devolved upon him to address an 
assemblage of specialists upon their own specialty 
gentlemen had not come together to hear orator| 
flage or political hokum. They wanted wise a 
reasoned counsel upon some of their outstanding p| 
and they were not disappointed, for within the co) 
a short address Mr. Coolidge managed to say enou 
the essentials of Federal and state inheritance ar 
taxes to furnish material for a sound primer on 
portant subjects. If we were selecting from the | 
series of wall mottoes for young tax officials, y 
certainly include the following: “I have ofte 
economy of outgo of revenue; it is equally as Q 
that we establish economy of income of reven} 
burden of taxation is not what the state takes || 
the taxpayer gives.’’ These are sentiments whic: 
be accepted, remembered and acted upon in ev 
ical subdivision of the United States. ! 
Mr. Coolidge’s analysis of the mischievous eff: 
advised taxation is as clear a piece of reasoning as 
imagined, and his plea for the gradual reduction } 
abolition of all inheritance and estate taxes a 
Federal Government will carry conviction to then 
every thinking man. The Federal levy now runs il 
forty per cent; and in addition to this, heirs and ¢ 
must free the estate of the claims of each and all of « 
six states that have such tax laws on their statute | 
happens that the decedent left property in these ! 
wealths or left stock of corporations which, by reas 
incorporation, or other cause, becomes locally taxa 
well known, this form of multiple taxation is so bu‘ 
that in many cases an entire estate may be turne ‘ 
the taxgatherers and the heirs still remain in debt’) 
taxing authorities. We know of no other public tr 
in which the whole is less than the apparent sum 0 
Broadly speaking, there are two, and only twc I 
for the imposition of inheritance taxes. One iv 
honest, even when mistaken. The other is always’ 
and indefensible. The honest motive is to raisee 
The dishonest motive is to confiscate all acct 
wealth by a method that has the sanction of lav. 
mistakable terms Mr. Coolidge signified his cog! a 
the latter form of attack upon capital. Franklyé 
that there are cases in which the total burden of tf 
“closely approaches, if it is not actually — 
President went on to say: ' 
Ss ‘I do not believe that the Government should 2k 


be presented to the people of this country as § 
not under the guise of a law to collect revenue 
are quite able to determine for themselves 
of a particular public policy, and do not ask 
policies forced upon them by indirection.” 

This flat-footed statement leaves the issue eles 


3T, if you have behind you 
(ie years of study of politics 
2. governments and some ex- 
«nlooking at various corners of the world, and if you 
as today to get a first-hand view of foreign parlia- 
systems, this is what will happen to you: You 
n wondering how you ever deserved the stroke of 
ih made you a citizen of the United States. 
. if you talk with the statesmen of a dozen na- 
ie pe and Asia and if you have a gift for fishing 
erent of public opinion you will learn something. 
ij Democracy is not out of danger. Our democracy 
-of danger. Democracy is feeble when humanity 
-in infancy and in old age. To avoid slipping, the 
tido is to discover what the others slip on. The 
¢) because for some reason or other the majority is 
emporarily. 

had these experiences. I am not prepared at this 
6 launch forth into the usual worshipful wordi- 
bit the Constitution and the wisdom of our fore- 
3, merely say that if our forefathers were not wise 
tiibled into a political system which represents for 
‘ierican citizen the greatest piece of luck. With 
y2m and our two-party political traditions we are 
derhaps the foremost possessor of workable democ- 
(at Britain has workable democracy; Switzerland 
Hland has. These and others. But most nations 
v2 suffrage, elections and parliaments have not. 
t mocracies do not work. They have 
\nished limousine bodies. They have 
¢ 2y on their name plates. But they will 
n They are defying majorities which 
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want to crank them. They have replaced the Monarchistie 
cars, and sometimes it is proposed to replace them with 
the Communistic roadsters. But so far as the majority is 
concerned, all three have a common failing—they stall. 

For a good many years I had a feeling that the failure of 
governments—including ‘‘democratic’’ governments— 
was that minorities did not receive a fair deal. I remember 
when I was in college Walter Hines Page, later ambassador 
in London, talked to me about the “forgotten man,” and I 
interpreted the “‘forgotten man” as the poor and humble 
fellow who failed to get into the club which was running 
affairs. But I have come around now to the belief that the 
victim of inefficient and flabby democracy is the major- 
ity man. 

I have been finding the majority man all over Europe. 
I have talked with him in the bazaars at Stamboul, on the 
river walls of the Danube, under the grim shadow of the 
Escorial in Spain, below the Palatine in Rome, at the door- 
way of the Schloss in Berlin, on the balcony of the Notre 
Dame in Paris, in shops, clubs and above the clamor of 
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industrial plants, in banks and on 
the roadside. After a time one learns 
that the majority man is a member 
of a world-wide unorganized fraternity. Rich or poor, owner 
or tenant, employer or employe, the majority man has one 
complaint. It becomes, after experience with it, a curious 
hum—a repetition of millions of voices mumbling together. 

It says—‘‘The government is my government. I pay 
for it. I voted for it, but somehowit does not represent me.” 

That is the voice of the majority man. Does he want any 
favor from the government? None. Does he want more 
government? No; less! Does he want new laws? On the 
contrary, he thinks there are already too many laws. Does 
he believe that legislation neatly written on the statute 
books of the world has ever really affected him or revised 
the working of economic and social forces? He believes 
nothing of the kind. He is not a crank, not much of a re- 
former. He expects of government neither a millennium 
nor a revision of human nature. All that he asks of govern- 
ment in return for his patriotism, his taxes and his citizen- 
ship is government. 

He does not want a government which is his mamma or 
papa. He does not want a government which assesses him 
so that it may have a short season 
as a benevolent institution, pas- 
sing the platter of special favors 
around the minorities until there 
is nothing on the platter. He does 
not want government to be a 
preacher or a busybody or a 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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The Movie 
Organist 


LATTER- 
DAY Ath- 
enum, 
With classical 
proscenium 
And chastely 
chiseled 
columns of 
Carrara 
marble 
white, 


Di 1 si,theyrre not 
Devotes tts vast = 


llowin’ & bit of 
aN inveyesion to 


mosaical A break Up a crickit 


\ rr : 
Confines to }) gime, I ope 


such 
prosaical 
Use as showing 
photoplays 
from noon 
till twelve at 
night. 


And there, a Su 
soulful zt 
organist, Z| 


Contentedly, 
keeps daily 
tryst; 

Sonatas and 
cantatas 
now no 
longer test 
his skill— 

No hymnals 
old does he peruse, 

As crim’nals bold and ingénues 

In sexy views the hordes enthuse and blasé flappers thrill. 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


He plays for screen Lotharios, 
Arranges for scenarios 
Melodies in motif keys, while fittingly he schemes 
Tremolos funereal, 
Pompous pxans imperial 
Or fantasies ethereal, depending on his themes. 


Once his fingers, classical, 
Played ecclesiastical 


DRAWN BY R. B. FULLER 


Miss Flapp: “‘Gee, Millie, Don't Those Heathen Women Get Themselves Up Terrible!” 
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kicked a Gaul 
from the field 
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eh, wotwot ? 


Ain Intimate Outline of History, No. 6. Ca@sar Invades Britain 


Anthems. in ancient church, but oft in mournful mood— 


“Why should I,”’ he’d sadly muse, 
“Waste my art on empty pews— 
When my songs could hearten throngs and cheer a 
multitude ?”’ 


Aloof, alone, in shrouded gloom, 
He makes his nightly organ boom 


Stirring strains and soft refrains—or Dirges of Defeat— 


Works by Verdi or Bizet, 
Hurdy-gurdy jingles, gay, 


And thousands hear him every day at fifty cents a seat! 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 
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noticed, 
time to ti! 
ticles in T: 
URDAY fj 
Post, sig: 
one Dicl 
Hall, of | 
Arizona. | 
articles | 
gizes his f; 
your pay 
given mui 
licity to \ 
frog. 
We wai 

form yo 
fact that 
cles such 
heretofo1| 
written are continued, it will be necessary for thi 
ber of Commerce to take legal action against some 
have evidence that this certain frog was stolen {) 
orange grove of one of the past presidents of the } 
Chamber of Commerce, located in the beautiful Sz 
Valley, where oranges, grapefruit and olives are abi 
and where well-to-do people of the East come to sp« 
winters, amid our sparkling sunshine. 
The frog in question could never have come t| 
Salome, Arizona, a sandy, desolate desert—even t) 
is located less than one hundred miles from Phoeni) 

is the center of a very beautiful valley. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Radio Bug: “‘How About it, Doc, Do You Hear Any Static?” 
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Such good beans that the grocer 
always has them at his finger-tips. 
Ask him for Campbell’s Beans today 
and see how quickly you get them! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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T WAS Red Sunday that 
I made me realize things 

couldn’t go on much 
longer in the way they had 
been going. We weren’t 
licked, but a little more such 
warfare would see us bleed- 
ing to death. So we had to 
call a truce. ib 

That move, I knew, would 
have to be made with discre- 
tion. Our enemies had 
tasted the wine of violence 
and their ringleaders were 
still a little drunk with their 
fresh and foolish sense of 
power. But our investiga- 
tion department, on the 
other hand, had been keep- 
ing a close eye on Wat Hos- 
mer. Notwithstanding the 
fact that he had a wife and 
three children in East De- 
troit, I found that Irma 
Swickard hadn’t exagger- 
ated when she’d so curtly 
reported him as tub butter 
waiting for the print. And 
therein lay the weakness of 
that full-blooded animal 
whose memory was as short 
as his morals. Like the rest 
of the anarchists, he wasn’t 
overly strong for the sanc- 
tity of the family tie; and 
Irma was an uncommonly 
appealing and an uncom- 
monly clever woman. 

Hosmer thought all the 
time that he was acting well 
under cover. But we 
weren’t ignorant of each and 
every. move he made. He 
surveyed the open field and 
thought himself impreg- 
nable. He stood, appar- 
ently, a commander behind 
unshaken walls. He talked 
big of his victory, without 
dreaming of the sappers 
who’d been at work, with- 
out a suspicion of the mine 
that lay under him where he 
stood. 

When, through the 
federated-committee chair- 
man, we suggested a con- 
ference with Hosmer and his 
committee, our enemy sent 
back word that it was 
through him and not his 
committee that this issue 
would be settled. When I 
conceded a point and agreed 
to meet him in personal con- 
ference he promptly sent back a refusal. When the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission publicly 
pointed out the inevitable interpretation that would be put 
on a continuance of the deadlock, Hosmer reconsidered to 
the extent of finally agreeing on the conference; but in- 
sisted, however, that it should take place in neutral terri- 
tory. He designated Chicago. 

I agreed to that without hesitation, for the more distant 
city fitted in very nicely with my plans. Hosmer, naturally, 
didn’t travel on our line. But we were able to make careful 
note of when and how he traveled, just as we were able to 
verify the fact that he wasn’t traveling alone. He and the 
Swickard woman, we finally discovered, had registered at a 
discreetly inconspicuous Chicago hotel. 

Our first conference wasn’t a success. It wasn’t intended 
to be a success. Hosmer still had a leer of triumph on his 
face when he stepped into that hurriedly organized com- 


mittee room, and it didn’t take me long to see there were | 


to be mighty few concessions on his part. He accused me 
in fact of being the real deadlocker, and even indulged in 


the luxury oftrelieving his mind of a good deal of,the rancor ° 


that had been souring there. ‘But all things considered, I 
was able to laugh at that. And my quietness seemed to 
worry Hosmer, leaving him fretting over some nigger in 
the woodpile he couldn’t quite define. He held out to the 
end, however, and announced that since he’d made the 
effort and come to us, after this we’d have to go to him. 
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She Was Standing Alone, Looking After Me Through a Thin Cloud of Steam 


He left us that opening and we took advantage of it. 
Skillen—the shrewd head of our legal department—and I 
the next morning announced ourselves at Hosmer’s 
second-rate hotel and got up to his shabby red-plush parlor 
before he knew we were being accompanied by no less than 
four state and Federal officers and a plain-clothes man from 
the city headquarters. I saw as soon as I stood face to face 
with Hosmer that he’d been drinking, celebrating, I sup- 
pose, what he accepted as his initial victory over Wall 
Street’s office boy, as he’d recently fallen into the habit of 
calling me. But his brain wasn’t so muddled that he 
couldn’t sense trouble in my presence there, though he 
laughed openly when I announced that I was giving him 
his final chance to come to reason. 

I could afford to be calm, even in the face of that uncouth 
scorn of his, for my plan was as clearly laid out as a Blue 
Book road map. On the yellow oak table in the corner I 
could see a woman’s hat and gloves, and beyond the inner 
door I could hear the sound of running water asa tap was 
turned on and then off again. % 4, 

Hosmer,' who was in his shirt ‘sleeves, went over to the 
worn plush sofa in the far corner of the room and picked up 
his coat. He put it on, slowly and meditatively, and but- 
toned it up. 

“So this is the last call!’’ he said in his rumbling bass, 

He even laughed as he eyed me with a stolid sort of in- 
difference. His heavy placidity reminded me of that of a 
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steer being appraised. 
eye of a butcher fo | 
when an animal is yr, 
slaughter—while th¢ 
doesn’t know he kno; 

“Tt is,” I proclaim) 
touched by the wave! 
gry red that swept 1 
his face, “the last eq! 

“And what’s you 
move going to be?” - 
manded. 

Yet his eyes narro: 
he noticed Skillen s) 
heel back and strike t: 
door against which t; 
ter stood. That, of | 
was merely our signa) 
men outside. 

“The next move’ 
mer,” I told him, y! 
any undue haste} 
wanted time to get; 
men inside, “‘is that\ 
under arrest for vi; 
the Mann Act.” 

There were both, 
moving and quick th, 
in that room during t} 
few seconds. It came 
that most of it failed) 
ister at the moment. > 
see, though, how th 
went from Hosmer’ 
big face and how h 
darkened with sont 
more than mere hati 
I didn’t know the fil 
heeled until I noti! 
hand go down to |! 
pocket. I have ni 
memory of what hes) 
as he brought his | 
nosed automatic up if 
of him, though I i1 
bered with a not unt 
resentment that I web 
shot at for the secondn 
one week, and it was! 
monotonous. 

But that shout 
mer’s brought the§ 
woman out from th 
room. I don’t knoi 
she intended to do, 
believe she knew 1 
There are times whe. 
pect that she’d fallei 
the spell of that physa 
imal, and even stoott 
to double-cross us at € 
moment when she £ 
temporary runnin 
cornered. There ait 
times when I try | 
vince myself that she was loyal to the last and mere! 
to fling herself across Hosmer’s shooting arm. But e 
in front of him as he fired. The bullet went wild ars 
tered the glass in the transom over the hall door. 
tended to shoot again, I could see; but before h b 
could telegraph that intention to his shaking trigg¢! 
the plain-clothes man they’d lent us from the citi 
quarters whipped out his service revolver and let { 


was coming, and yet remained willing to stand t 
Wat Hosmer and the bullet intended for him. Ata’, 
it went into her body. By the time they’d close! 
Hosmer and got his gun away from him she was d 
was, of course, a tragic and regrettable occurrence. 
equally regrettable that the first accounts in the af 
papers described Hosmer as using the woman’s b 
human shield, as sheltering himself behind her in }¢ 
counter, enlarging on how he had cold-bloodedly® 
her in front of him when attacking and attacked 

officers of the law. \ } 
It.produced a more disagreeable impression eV’ t 
Hosmer’s indictment and trial under the Mann A: 
fought hard, it’s true, but we had him pinned dow Ly 
ery corner. The strike fizzed out like a wet f 
There was no one left to pump venom into our 1 
there was no one to hold the few remaining so! 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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SUPREME value alone gener- 
ates the enthusiastic nation-wide 
demand which is bringing this 
Hupmobile Club Sedan into 

“tea new thousands of American 


ma homes. ~ Priced close to open car 
“ levels, 1t 1s provided with three 
Woe doors and other special features 


which afford all the convenience 
and comfort which are an enjoy-— 
able part of owning a high gerade 
closed car. ~ Most important of 
all to most buyers, is the great 
Hupmobile chassis, with its 
aa —~ wonderful ability to 
Ap al give its owner daily service 
bik with unflageging faithfulness 


MOBILE and efficiency. ~ This Sedan is 


FOURS AND EIGHTS 


Easy to ¢ nte “ee leave both front 
ind rear seats oe use x three doors 
of = aa fis edan vidth—two front 


a ator 
nickel and ename The ee Ce owl 
lamps. Co Pele te equipment. 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH 


YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. 
HE IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


i- 


decidedly an investment for the 
man who desires the best for his 
family and who 1s keen for get- 
ting the most for his dollars. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
together, and the rest were glad enough to get back in the 
fold before we reckoned up too closely on our property loss. 

When, eleven months later, Hosmer bargained for a 
commutation on the plea of broken health, he was finally 
given his freedom on the definite understanding that he 
leave the country and keep out of it. He sailed for Buenos 
Aires, joining his brother-in-law in a cattle-raising project 
in the Argentine. His wife, to whom he seemed still at- 
tached in some blind and blundering way, refused to go 
with him. Nearly two years later, however, when they 
told her she was dying of nephritis, she sent for him. Hos- 
mer broke his parole and came back to the States. His 
wife must have forgiven him, for he was with her when she 
died. 

Neither the state nor the Federal authorities took any 
action regarding Hosmer’s return. Skillen also sat tight, 
knowing the man was too widely discredited in his old circle 
to work us mischief. He was a strangely broken man. 

I saw that, oddly enough, with my own eyes, the raw 
March day when I happened to stumble across his wife’s 
funeral. It was Kennie’s birthday and I held up my in- 
spection tour long enough to get some flowers and carry 
them out to the cemetery. The.weather was very bad 
Tassie, luckily, had insisted that I wear rubbers and a fur- 
lined overcoat. I remember brushing the wet snow off a 
granite slab and sitting there thinking of my dead boy and 
my own youth and the shortness of life, when a funeral 
procession came in through the winding driveway. It 
came slowly, for the road was bad and most of the vehicles 
were drawn by horses. It was Hosmer, I discovered, bury- 
ing his wife in her old family plot, as she’d asked him to do. 
He looked like a broken man, all right. 

If he once caught sight of me, he gave no sign of it. He 
stayed on, in fact, after all the others had gone. He wasn’t 
weeping. He just looked sick and stunned. He seemed to 
be trying to work out something he couldn’t quite under- 
stand. 

I went over to him. His face clouded when he looked up 
and saw me. It looked blue and hollow, that bony face 
with the skin drawn tight over the wide cheek bones. But 
after one stare of tired enmity he turned away. Isat down 


We Bucked and Roared and Tunneled Our Way Deeper and Deeper Into 


beside him. It came home to me for the first time that I 
didn’t hate the man. 

I’m not strong on the emotional stuff. There aren’t 
many who can justly accuse me of slopping over. But 
something stirred in me. Something disturbed me as I sat 
there looking at my old enemy. I saw Hosmer as a human 
being, instead of as a bull with his head down before a red 
flag. I felt sorry for him. 

When I spoke to him a second time he turned away with 
a movement that was plainly dismissive. So I took a 
deeper breath and reached out and put a hand on his 
shoulder, trying to turn him around so I could see him face 
to face. 

He swung about at last and stared at me with a dully 
opaque eye. 

“You go to hell!’ he cried between his broken teeth. 

That’s all he said. But I knew, by the black hate that 
smoldered in his eyes, that I was only wasting my time. 
The poison had sunk too deep to be dug out. 
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AVAN PAGE was foolish enough to contest his dis- 

missal. By the timeI’d got back to the home office, after 
ironing out the last of our strike wrinkles, I found that he’d 
canvassed the board, lined up a scattering of his financial 
friends and demanded a rehearing before the directors. 
But when a man wakes up to argue about his own funeral 
arrangements it’s too late to admire his energy. When old 
Asa Caldwell cornered me in the Bankers’ Club and started 
spellbinding for his fellow Bostonian, I cut him short by an- 
nouncing the issue was a closed one with me. When the 
talk of financial influences grew a trifle noisier, I simply 
put the matter in Skillen’s hands and went about the more 
important work demanding my attention. I'd a good deal 
of lost time to make up for and lost ground to recover. 

The larger question of our Western expansion was once 
more taking most of my thought. I buried myself in that 
work day by day, and the rest of the world became a vague 
and dreamlike shadow. I knew that Newt was convalesc- 
ing somewhere on the Riviera; I knew that Natalie was 
still gallivanting around somewhere in the South and get- 
ting her picture in an occasional Sunday paper along with 
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the rest of the pearl-laden beach combers; T } 
Aggie was out in Pasadena picking her winter 
hobnobbing with the New Thought lecturers y 
fill empty lives with the artificial flowers of optin 
I knew my own home was a dark and lonely pla; 
was daily fed and bedded down like an old w 
stumbling into his stall. 4 

The one warm spot in all that home emptineg; 
to me, was Tassie’s weekly letter. I got in th 
waiting for those letters. They were brisk and } 
chattery epistles, running over with the crazy th 
young girls seem to have, but bringing a breath o| 
into those days of dust and toil when I was bey 
feel that I wasn’t so young as I once might have} 
no matter how busy my day, I made it a point 
those letters on receipt. I tried to match the 
mastodonic blitheness of my own. 

Tassie must have found something to like in 
swers of mine, for she encouraged me in the | 
courageously asked for more. The one week tha 
busy I put off writing till Sunday she called meu 
distance, wanting to know if I was all right, rey 
charges and costing me three dollars and eighty: 
in affectionate but frivolous conversation. Af 
didn’t overlook writing. Without quite knowin; 
time, those letters were doing me good. They key 
turning from a human being into a locomotive. 

I guess, though, I needed to be a bit of a steam 
pound through that final merger that took us 
Mississippi to the Pacific. It was, of course, somet 
than a matter of mere dogged driving power, ] 
there’d been the one man with enough steam | 
movement to make the grade the countless | 
would never have been overcome. 

Our absorption of the Grand Pacific, howeve 
romantic. There was little glory in it. It didn 
any of the thrill of the earlier movements. Id 
I even remembered Big Sam and that last talk 
until long afterward. I was too busy to hark b 
past, and I was tired. I had my game of hide a 
to play with Wall Street; I had my office work t 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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turned away to prepare for dinner. 
““Well,” said Betsy with conviction, ‘“‘nobody can 
tell me there’s anything wrong with that young man!” 

“T’d bet my last cent on him!” asserted her husband 
with equal conviction. 

They both turned a little defiantly to the healer of souls, 
mutely challenging his opinion. But the latter refused to 
be challenged. 

“T’m willing to make a little bet on him myself,” said he 
equably; “in fact I’m going to do so this very evening. 
And for a change,” he told Marshall ironically, “I want a 
little chance to do some talking myself. I want an hour 
with this young man alone.” 

Arbuthnot reappeared within the half hour. He had 
changed into the gray flannels no young male of English 
blood seems ever to be without, even in the direst circum- 
stances. Shortly they went down to dinner. 

The meal was a jolly one, for the young engineer ap- 
peared to have accepted them definitely as of his own race, 
and met them on a footing of easy unconstraint. In this 
atmosphere of sociability, of dainty foods and drink, he 
expanded in an hour to a good fellowship which in the 
normal course of events might have required weeks to 
attain, if indeed it were attained at all. A long depriva- 
tion of just the human atmosphere he here breathed had 
prepared hisresponses. At the 
close of the meal Betsy and 
Marshall arose to go on deck, 
but X. Anaxagoras merely 
pushed back his chair. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot and I will 
just smoke here for a minute 
or so,” said he. “‘We’ll join 
you in a few minutes.” 

He gave no further reason. 
Betsy and Marshall disap- 
peared. X. Anaxagoras offered 
his guest a cigar, but himself 
filled his pipe. They lit up 
and sat for a season in socia- 
ble silence while Plutarch 
cleared away. Noah arose 
from the cushions on the tran- 
som, where he had been re- 
clining, stretched, arched his 
back, leaped to the floor and 
stepped daintily forward to 
acquire some knowledge of 
this stranger. Apparently he 
found the inspection satisfac- 
tory, for he uttered one of his 
inquiring ‘‘p-r-r-t-s’’ and 
leaped to Arbuthnot’s knees, 
where he settled himself into 
a luxurious furry ball and be- 
gansleepily to purr. Theyoung 
man rested his hand absently 
on the little animal. His eyes 
were vacantly following the 
lazily eddying smoke. X. An- 
axagoras also was silent; but 
he was leaning forward, his 
elbows on the table, his eyes 
fixed with a singular intent- 
ness on the man opposite. 

The ship’s fabric seemed 
absolutely still. No sound 
came through the forward 
bulkheads, the cordage over- 
head had dropped its song; 
even the open portholes failed 
to admit the customary lap- 
lapping of tiny wavelets 
against the side. There was 
no faintest motion; the yacht 
might have been set in con- 
crete. There hung an utter 
stillness, a suspension of all 
the ordinary physical sensa- 
tions that lie beneath con- 
sciousness like a foundation in 
the void on which to arrange 
the hours of customary life. 
And fancifully enough, it 
seemed to Arbuthnot that 
strange forces and influences 
which customary life holds at 
a distance, presences that 
brood remote in forest or night 
shadows or hover outside of 
camp fires in the wilderness, 


sk three watched him rowing toward the shore, then 
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had somehow drawn nearer at hand, were but just outside 
the opened portholes, infolding the structure of man’s 
fabrication, dissolving it as a mist, leaving him in his inner 
essence cradled, as the yacht hung in the thin supporting 
medium of its suspension, by an intangible and embracing 
fluid of power. Arbuthnot was not a fanciful young man, 
and he shook himself free with a start. X. Anaxagoras was 
looking at him quietly. 

“You cannot be far from the pocket now,’’ the latter 
remarked in a casual tone. ‘Indeed, you must be fairly on 
the lip of the basin below the old waterfall.” 

“Just about,” replied Arbuthnot, puffing strongly at his 
nearly extinct cigar. “I think ten feet more of rock work 
will take us into it.’”’ Then he sat upright in surprise. 
“What do you know about it?’’ he cried. 

“‘T know all about it,” replied X. Anaxagoras. 

Arbuthnot looked puzzled and alittle uneasy. 

“T didn’t know—I was led to believe that the situation 
was quite secret,” he said at last. 

‘‘What situation?” queried X. Anaxagoras. 

But Arbuthnot had recovered himself. 

“‘TIsn’t that for you to tell me?” he asked. 

“Why, yes, in a way, I suppose it is,” X. Anaxagoras 
conceded in approval of the other’s discretion. 

Briefly, then, he detailed the story of the mine as he had 
told it to Betsy and Marshall after the expedition to the 
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lake. Arbuthnot listened attentively, nodding fro 


to time. 


“Yes,” he said, after the tale was finished, “that 


understanding. Extraordinary story, isn’t it?—q 
thetic. But I must say I am surprised that you kno 
I had understood that it was quite secret.” | 

“‘T knew Maxon, the man who found the mine, ° 
staked him at one time. But, in turn, I am surpri 
mean by this work here, and all. I supposed Mrs, 
quite irreconcilable to any thought of it. I ama 
sional man, and I would have staked my profe 
reputation that nothing would have broken throu 
complex which events had so strongly laid upon | 

Arbuthnot hesitated, looked at Anaxagoras. | 

“‘Of course I’m more or less working in confiden 
said at last; ‘‘but as you know so much of the sit 
and in such a peculiar way, I can see no harm j 
knowing the rest so you will realize you should kee 


about it. You see, Mrs. Maxon knows nothing abc 


work.” 


“No?” encouraged the healer of souls. 

‘Her people quite realize the situation. But ther’ 
child; and I understand she lives in poor circum| 
and will accept no help. Some kind of family mij 
standing, wasn’t it? So, you see, Maxon had the id 
the pocket might be opened in this way, without eit; 


Betsy Exclaimed Over the Pleasure and the Honor, She Voiced Lamentations That He Was Not 
Going Along; She Conveyed Arch Reproof 


turbing the surface | 
other property or her 
ing anything about it | 
was all over and don 
It seemed the sounde' 
to them all.” 

“To whom?” 

“Why, to her fam) 
a way, I suppose,”} 
Arbuthnot as though: 
“it’s a bit thick, for i 
property. But then: 
she’s hardly responsib!’ 
paused, but received ni 
“Anyway,” he addec! 
sively, “it’snone of my! 
He smoked a momer 
lence. ‘‘That’s the wa) 
he said then. 

X. Anaxagoras ml 
answer. Again thal 
ness of the evening dr) 
about the little ship. } 
time, to Arbuthnot’s } 
consciousness, there - 
to be in it none of thi 
peace. It hung balan 
some vague portent, a3 
chemical mixture vi 
slight touch will pré] 
into strange form: 
though in such a @ 
mixture the process wh 
sively, here was an acy 
urgent force as thoug 
pectation. Helooked 1 
his companion, and a 
suddenly to see there! 
pectation and the url 
namic force of it er} 
Arbuthnot shook i 
awake again. | 

“Do you know,” ? 
with a sudden burst | 
dence that surprised i 
“T’d like to chuck tl. 

“Why?” asked X.n 
oras quietly. | 
_ “f don’t know,’ 
Arbuthnot with an# 
rassed laugh. ‘Fed u0 
suppose. God know). 
down and out and om 
pers when I took}; 
hanged if I wouldn! 
throw over the job tin 
with these beggars an) 

“Why?” asked X. 
oras again. 

“T don’t know. 
disagreeable enough' 
but that’s part of thi¢ 

X. Anaxagoras leie 
ward. He spoke vel® 
and without emp 
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Bringing the country to you 


Plump tender poultry, fresh creamery butter, golden 
cheese, selected eggs—if you lived in the heart of the 
dairy country you could hardly obtain these delicacies by 
a route more direct than the one Swift & Company uses 
in bringing them to you. 


Right where they are produced we have established 
gathering depots known as “produce plants.’’ Here we 
receive the products of surrounding farms. We grade 
and pack eggs; milk-feed, dress, grade, and pack poultry; 
manufacture butter in our own creameries. 


In spick and span refrigerator cars these good things are 


Swift & Company’s profit from all sources 
over a long period of years has averaged less 
than 2 cents per dollar of sales. In 1924 it 
averaged 1.82 cents. 

Other interesting facts are contained in the 
Swift & Company 1925 Year Book. A copy 
is given free. Address: Swift & Company, 
Public Relations Dept., 4117 Packers Ave., 
Chicago. 


then shipped direct to retailers through our branch selling 
houses, located in several hundred cities and towns. 


Thus, at one step, the products of the farm are brought 
to the store from which you buy them. There is no waste 
motion, no lost time. The huge task involved in long dis- 
tance marketing of the nation’s dairy and poultry products 
is accomplished with the utmost economy and dispatch. 


This speed in handling and distribution, together with 
the most rigid care and sanitation, is one of the secrets of 
the superior quality of Brookfield butter, eggs and cheese, 
Premium milk-fed chickens and Golden West fowl. 


| 
Please send me, free of charge, a copy 
of the Swift & Company 1925 Year Book. : 
{ 
| 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 


A vital 
nation-wide service 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Before dinner,” he said with apparent irrelevance, ‘‘I 
announced to the others that I was going to lay a wager. 
I am now about to announce the stakes. You wish to 
chuck the job because you are becoming uneasily suspi- 
cious of these men.”’ 

Arbuthnot stirred uneasily. 

“Why should I be?”’ he asked at length. 

“T don’t know. That’s for you to tell me.” 

A silence fell. X. Anaxagoras waited. 

‘Look here,”’ Arbuthnot burst out at last, ‘“‘I’m in the 
employ of these people. Why should I discuss them with 
you?” 

X. Anaxagoras made no reply. He waited. Arbuthnot 
made as though to rise, thought better of it, chewed at his 
short mustache. Finally he looked up and caught the 
other’s eyes. For perhaps twenty seconds they stared at 
each other. 

‘“‘T never did like them,’”’ Arbuthnot jerked out at last, 
“from the moment I saw them. But what could I do? I 
was stony broke and I wanted desperately to get home. 
It’s a short job, soon over. The pay is good. A man can’t 
pick his employers by whether he likes them personally. 
They told a straight enough story and they had the doc- 
uments.” 

“What documents?” asked X. Anaxagoras. 

““Why, Maxon’s patent of the land; and his notebooks 
and diagrams of the pocket and all that. I had it out with 
myself in the berth on the way up. There were a lot of 
things I didn’t fancy, but nothing definite, nothing. to be 
suspicious about. I just didn’t like them. And they were 
furtive and in a hurry about it all. Of course, it was nat- 
ural they should be furtive,” he added reflectively. ‘The 
whole thing was necessarily very secret. They took 
extraordinary precautions. They landed their stores and 
men down the coast and came all the way here in small 
boats. I didn’t really think that out of the way, though, 
come to think of it. If the thing was to be kept dark, it was 
natural. And then there’s the matter of the labor— 
North-of-China men, and all armed as if to repel pirates. 
Look here!”” He turned on X. Anaxagoras a little fiercely. 
“Why should I talk to you like this? There’s nothing to be 
suspicious of, as far as I know. I’m just fed up on the job.”’ 

He stopped abruptly. He was evidently ashamed and 
a little uneasy, and somewhat at a loss to account for him- 
self. X. Anaxagoras said nothing for a few moments. 
Then he laid aside his pipe with a decisive gesture. 

“You are suspicious,’’ he stated calmly, “and for a very 
good reason, the best in the world—that your intuitions 
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I Think Mebbe-:So We Not Come 
Back One Week, Mebbe Two Week. You Belong Sit Quiet’’ 
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are aroused. They are in- J * 
fallible when correctly in- ; 
terpreted, Now listen to a 
me. Iam going to tell you cad 
a few facts. In the first re 
place, Mrs. Maxon, with g *) 
the exception of the child, Seer 
has no kith or kin or con- 

nection whatever, anywhere, in the world. In the second 
place, Maxon is not this man’s name; nor, for that matter, 
is Barker the name of his partner. This operation in which 
you are engaged is in effect araid on a treasure store which 
you, as a practical mining engineer, know can be gutted and 
made away with in a very brief space of time once the work 
has reached it. Such are the main facts. But I will add 
others. The work is being done in this roundabout way, 
not to spare Mrs. Maxon’s feelings but to avoid detection. 
Chinese labor is employed so that it cannot be traced 
should, in the remote future, the claim be opened from 
above and the underground works discovered. You, an 
Australian, were selected for the same reason.”’ 

He picked up his pipe again and sat back. Arbuthnot 
stared at him for some moments. Conflicting emotions 
mirrored themselves in his face. 

“Why should I believe all that?’’ he demanded heatedly 
at last. ‘What proof have you?” 

“Immediately available—none.” 

“How do I know you’re not working some game your- 
self? Why should I believe you?” 

X. Anaxagoras looked at him steadily. 

“For no reason,” he answered at last, “‘except that 
you do,” 


XV 


VY ANAXAGORAS stepped to the open hatchway and 
e addressed the shadowy figures sitting silently on the 
open deck. 

“T win my bet,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘ Will you please come 
down?” 

They appeared, blinking against the light. X. Anax- 
agoras seated himself at the head of the table as though he 
were the chairman of a meeting, and indicated to the others 
to take their places also at the table. 

“We were right,” he told them briefly; “and our friend 
Arbuthnot has filled in the last gaps.’’ He sketched in a 
few words what he had learned from the young engineer. 
“Such being the case,” he concluded, ‘‘there only remains 
to consider what is to be done,” 

“It seems obvious,” said Marshall. ‘‘We’ll just take a 
run up to Seward, get whatever injunctions, or whatever 
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the red tape is, that we require, and come back 11 
enough officers to put a stop to it.” 

“That will take at least two weeks,” observed Alu 

“T don’t mind that; I’d take two months if nes 

“No, you mistake my point. The fact is th) 
judgment another two days’ work at most will ‘i 
drift into the pocket. If the situation is as dia 
Maxon’s diary—the real Maxon, 1 mean—the picn 
at once be incredibly rich.” | 

“Flow much could they take out in a day, doo 
pose?”’ queried X. Anaxagoras. 

“T’d hesitate to say. 1t might be anything in 1H) 
of dollars.” 

“Let ’em,” said Marshall. “'They’d have no lia 
to it. They couldn’t keep it.” 

“No-o,”’ agreed Arbuthnot doubtfully. 

“Arbuthnot means that they might not hav: 
right to it, but that they would most certainly kop 

“Yes, that’s it,’ agreed the engineer. “Th 
jolly good care to put each day’s take where it/o 
found.” 

“They might if they got suspicious of anythil 
from Marshall. j 

“They strike me as chaps that are always susjfl 
general principles,”’ said Arbuthnot. “Or at le 
is—or whatever is his name. Hate to use a g¢ 
name on a scoundrel.” 

“We call him Eats-’Em-Alive,” put in Be 
other is Fleshpots, though Barker suits him well 

Arbuthnot laughed appreciatively. 

“‘Can’t you jolly them along—mark time?” as 
shall. ‘Stall them until we get back? I don’t gzié 
they know the first thing about the technical el ‘ 

Arbuthnot made a gesture of vexation. | 

‘That’s just it! I had a strong hunch not te@ 
knew. In fact I knew two days ago, after I’d ma?! 
calculations for the week’s work and checkediP 
Maxon’s diary, that we were fairly on top of thin) ® 
might say; but for some reason something held 
started to tell them—and didn’t. Then I got | © 
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“\ell, Well, Well,” McQuaid Meditated. “I Never 
Would Have Thought of Such a Thing’’ 


aes arduous day of hoping for clients having 
jn to the usual uneventful close, Merle McQuaid 
* ocked the door of his office—on which were painted 
‘rds “Attorney at Law’—and rode uptown, via 
¥7, to the office of Dr. Wesley Hicks, dentist, who 
{mt the greater part of his day in precisely the same 
as the young lawyer. Both were seriously deter- 
for business reasons to widen their circle of ac- 
mee, but unfortunately they had an instinctive 
Kn to persons who engaged in legal brawls or faced 
tes of life with damaged teeth. You could scarcely 
82a young man less likely to sue, or to be sued, than 
vsley Hicks—and Merle McQuaid honored him for 
lilarly the young dentist’s admiration for his friend 
{mulated by observing the pearly perfection of his 


world being no better than it is, however, sundry 
‘ did manage to inflict patronage upon them to the 
of some five thousand dollars a year each. As this 
iy or may not suggest affluence, it will be just as 
ore proceeding to settle the matter. By the time 
paid office rent and incidental expenses, the net 
Were astonishingly small. 
T saw her,”” McQuaid announced as soon as he 
d himself in the dentist’s office. 
p exclaimed Doctor Hicks. 
eo?” 
all,” McQuaid answered promptly and almost 
You know I didn’t expect much, but it turns 
Worse than I thought. To put the matter 
+ am in the very center of a bad fix. Affairs are 


“And what luck 
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worse complicated 
than ever. Something 
ought to be done—and 
I don’t know what. I 
learned that instead of 
the estate being a 
small matter,’ it 
amounts to upward of 
two hundred thousand 
dollars.”’ 

“Whew!” was the 
dentist’s comment. 
“Shall we talk it over? 
Perhaps I can make a 
suggestion.” 

ped Male ts: Sodipie Me 
came,’’ McQuaid re- 
plied. ‘‘ However, 
don’t for a moment 
imagine that I am go- 
ing to get anything 
from her direct. She 
looked me over, quite 
pleasantly, and said— 
I can always recall 
Aunt Lucy’s exact 
words—‘Money 
should be left to those 
who know what to do 
with it. Tim’—that’s 
her brother, my Uncle 
Timothy—“‘is the only 
member of this family 
who has any sense. 
Even he gives away a 
lot of perfectly good 
money, but every man 
is entitled to one vice, 
and that’shis. He uses 
his capital to distrib- 
ute groceries; there’s 
sense to that. Tim has helped folks to eat bet- 
ter than they used to eat when we were children, 
and he makes a profit on it, as he should.’ Long 
pause. Aunt Lucy indulges in long pauses. ‘Peo- 
ple are always after me for libraries, and hos- 
pitals, and asylums, and churches. Huh! If they 
want churches let ’em pay for ’em. That’s what 
I did. Or go to hell. James’—he was her hus- 
band—‘made steam pumps; 
there’s sense to that too. You 
are alawyer. Nosense to that 
at all. You’re a nice young man, but I 
wouldn’t leave you anything.’ 

“And she didn’t. All she wanted me 
to do was look at the will and see if I 
thought it was properly drawn. Well, 
it was, so the dear old girl is easy in 
her mind on that score.” 

“But you haven’t told me who gets 
the money,”’ interrupted his friend. 

“T thought I made that clear enough.” 

“Surely not her brother, your Uncle 
Timothy?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Why, he must be ninety years old!” 

“To be exact, he is ninety-two years 
old. Itis Aunt Lucy who is ninety.” 

“Well, of all the foolishness I ever 
heard!’’ Doctor Hicks complained in 
the bitterness of his sympathy. ‘‘Soshe leaves 
her entire fortune to the wealthiest member of 
the family, and him long overdue in the next 
world.” 

“But I haven’t yet introduced the one hope- 
ful element in the plot,’’ said McQuaid. 

“Ts there one?”’ 

“T think so. Anyway, listen. It happens 
that I also know the contents of my Uncle 
Timothy’s will. I’m mentioned in that will, you 
know, so I couldn’t have anything to do with 
drawing it, but he let me look at it privately 
to see if I thought it wasallright. I give nearly 
all of the family’s free legal advice. Well, under 
his will I draw down the residuary estate—that 
is to say, anything remaining loose after every- 
body else is provided for. At first I was all ex- 
cited about this because the old man must be 
worth about a million dollars, but when I stud- 
ied the will carefully I figured that my portion 
will be something between seventy-five cents 
cash and a deficit of a thousand dollars. But 
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mark this: Uncle Timothy doesn’t know anything about 
his sister’s will, so there is scarcely a possibility of his 
adding clauses to dispose of her fortune. Therefore if he 
lives longer than she does he will inherit her money with no 
strings tied to it. Then, if he doesn’t give it away before 
he dies, it will become part of the residuary estate and 
pass along to me. My job is to see that Uncle Timothy 
lives longer than his sister. What do you think of that?” 

“Wonderful!” was the prompt reply. 

Then Doctor Hicks lolled back in his chair, lighted a 
cigarette, puffed at it meditatively, and stared at the 
ceiling. He was hatching a plot. Doctor Hicks was re- 
garded as very good at plots. In the circle in which he and 
Merle McQuaid moved no one else was even half so good. 
In addition to being clever he wore horn-rim spectacles 
and thus achieved an air of seniority which, added to his 
vast knowledge of psychoanalysis, was nothing less than 
impressive. Doctor Hicks had gone in for the new science 
seriously, as he himself confessed. 

There has, of course, been much adverse criticism 
directed against the practice of psychoanalysis by un- 
qualified amateurs, but Doctor Hicks had read three 
volumes on the subject and devoted two whole months of 
study to them. Moreover, he had now reached the mature 
age of twenty-eight years and was by nature a man of 
science, being an excellent dentist. Few questioned his 
diagnoses—or whatever they are called. Anyway, having 
only healthy psyches to practice upon, his earlier errors, 
if any, must have been quite inconsequential. For the 
most part he was requested to determine whether the 
volunteers who applied to his clinic were really in love 
with each other—and invariably he decided that they 
were. In these findings everyone from chauffeurs to 
parents concurred, some enthusiastically, others furiously, 
according to the point of view. At any rate, no one cast 
aspersions upon his mastery of the science. 

With this long record of success in crystal-clear cases 
behind him, Doctor Hicks welcomed an opportunity to, 
grapple with something more complicated. You might ask 
what, if anything, psychoanalysis had to do with the pend- 
ing business of Aunt Lucy’s will and Uncle Timothy’s ex- 
pectations of remaining longer in this very pleasant vale 
of tears, but if you do ask such a question it will merely 
prove how little you know about psychoanalysis and 
Doctor Hicks. All problems impinged upon psycho- 
analysis, in his opinion, except those which obviously 
required the ministrations of a dentist. 

After carefully revolving the whole matter in his mind 
Doctor Hicks pitched forward in his chair and looked as 
scientific as his pleas- 
ant gray eyes would 
permit—which was, 
with the aid of those 
horn-rim spectacles, 
fairly scientific. 

““Merle,”’ he be- 
gan, ‘‘what signs of 
senility do you de- 
tect in your Uncle 
Timothy?’’ This 
question, by the way, 
calls for a word of ex- 
planation — namely, 
that the young law- 
yer lived with his 
uncle in a house on 
Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

“He has no ail- 
ments,’”’ McQuaid 
replied. “The only 
thing I notice is that 
recently he seems to 
have gone into a sort 
of slump, mentally. 
Much of the time he 
no longer has his 
wits about him. He 
merely sits staring 
out over the river. 
However, Aunt Lucy 
has been that way for 
about two years, I 
am told. She lives 
up in Westchester 
County, you know; 
I haven’t seen her so 
frequently. My at- 
tention was called 
to her condition 
when she sent a 
letter to my uncle, 
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containing one thousand dollars. It seems her husband 
borrowed that sum from Uncle Timothy about twenty-five 
years ago and had returned it long before his death. 
On receiving the letter Uncle Tim laughed and remarked 
that Aunt Lucy was becoming absent-minded. He. always 
thinks of her as a girl, so it didn’t occur to him that old 
age was telling. He considered it a good joke and tore up 
the check. A month or two later she wrote another let- 
ter, again paying the old debt, and apparently unmindful 
of the fact that she had just paid it. Since then she has 
done this regularly. These recurring letters with checks 
entertained Uncle Timothy until about two weeks ago, 
when he deposited instead of tearing up the latest check, 
and promptly acknowledged receipt of it. So you see they 
are both getting old.” 

“He has always been very fond of her, eh?” 

‘“‘T have never seen nor heard of their equal.” 

‘And he never married?”’ 

“No. You see, he was the eldest of a big family, and 
getting the others started in life kept him busy.”’ 

“Tut! tut! tut!” sputtered Doctor Hicks. ‘‘That’s all 
you know about it. No offense, Merle, but this is a clear 
case of sister fixation.” 

“Of what?” 

“Sister fixation. She was his ideal. The only girl he 
could have fallen in love with would have been a duplicate 
of his sister. He didn’t meet her. Therefore he didn’t 
marry. And right in that fact lies the key to the whole 
situation. His general health is good, you say, considering 
his age, but he is in a slump. Very well, the problem is to 
rouse him to new interest in life. Now that we have the 
key, everything else is perfectly simple. We will find a 
photograph or picture of this adored sister at the height 
of her beauty. Then we will find a girl who matches the 
photograph. You will keep company with that girl, as the 
saying is, and make sure that your uncle sees her fre- 
quently. She will at once be- 
come associated in his mind 
with youth. Presto, he will be 
young again. The thing is as 
simpleas daylight. With all the 
other factors favorable we can 
prolong his life indefinitely. 
There you have the solution of 
thewhole problem. Nowtofind 
the girl! Do you know any girl 
who will serve?” 

“You don’t want him to get 
married?’’ Merle stammered. 

“Not at all. Just the sight 
of her will serve.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“There’s not even the shadow 
of a doubt.” 

“Well, well, well,’ McQuaid 
meditated. ‘‘I never would 
have thought of such a thing.” 

Doctor Hicks cleared his 
throat noisily after the manner 
of a certain doctor of dentistry 
down the corridor who enjoyed 
a lucrative practice. 

They inhaled long contem- 
plative puffs of cigarette smoke, 
knitted smooth boyish brows, 
and stared out of the window. 

“‘T see one serious difficulty in 
the way,’’ McQuaid finally re- 
marked. 

“What?” The word was 
spoken sharply, with a chal- 
lenge. 

“T don’t think Aunt Lucy 
ever was at the height of her 
beauty.”’ 

“No? What sort of appear- 
ance does she make now?” 

“At her best, something sug- 
gestive of a cat in a very bad 
humor, but at other times— 
well, there’s no use lugging in 
the Darwinian theory. She’s 
been a sort of family terror for 
years.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“T should estimate, offhand, 
about a dozen ways, but one or 
two samples will serve. Our 
family is littered up with trust 
funds, annuities, cousins, uncles, 
aunts, expiring half-century 
leases, undivided interests 
awaiting division, and all that 
sort of thing. The result is that 
nearly every one of us—and 
we’re numerous—has some sort 
of expectation of inheriting 
money. Moreover, we do itnow 
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and then. The result is that quite a few of us are bums, 
though we do our starving in good hotels or follow vagrancy 
in sedan cars. When the bums get into hot water they rush, 
wailing, to Aunt Lucy’s doorstep. One young lady mar- 
ried a something or other—I’ve forgotten what—but any- 
way her mamma appealed to Aunt Lucy to buy him off. 
Just before slamming the door Aunt Lucy said, ‘Poor 
man!’ One of our bright young male bums sold his car 
before it was quite paid for. Aunt Lucy said, ‘Why not 
leave him in jail? Better off there.’ Another of our hope- 
fuls, a second cousin of mine, joined an outfit of Mexican 
revolutionists by way of spending a holiday, was captured 
and came very near being shot. When the situation was at 
its worst his sister tried to separate Aunt Lucy from two 
thousand dollars by hysterics. All she got was: ‘Better off 
shot. Save all of you money.’ That’s Aunt Lucy. Uncle 
Tim is just the other way. He has been bailing them out 
of jails, hospitals and marriages ever since I can remember, 
and has tried to leave all of them something in his will, 
including wads of good advice. I’m one of the few who 
work for a living, and we, of course, get nothing but 
applause.” 

“Can you find a picture of Aunt Lucy at eighteen or 
some other near-by age?’’ asked Doctor Hicks. 

“T think so. It seems to me I remember having seen 
some tintypes of her years ago in the old album. I'll look.” 

“You'll probably think of a girl right away who re- 
sembles her.” 

““T hope not.” 

“The styles in clothes change, Merle, but girls remain 
about the same.” 

“All right. I'll hunt up a tintype. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 


Now it was characteristic of the plots hatched by Doctor 
Hicks that, just as soon as they were carried into effect, 


Her Entrance Into the Reception Room Was a Triumph 
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innocent bystanders began to be puzzled by the g 
behavior of persons with whose habits, customs and 
acters they had previously considered themselves 
In this instance the principal burden of astonis 
for it really can be a burden—fell upon Miss Alic 
ward, stenographer and general factotum for the ; 
Peck & Silverman, Importers, Draft Always Accom} 
Bill of Lading, Two Per Cent Discount for Cash 
Woodward had known Merle McQuaid for three 
in fact, she corresponded with him regularly, alwi 
the firm’s letterhead, using Mr. Silverman’s rub per-| 
signature. He was attorney for Peck & Silvermar| 
it was Miss Woodward’s observation that there wa 
more businesslike, dependable young lawyer in New 
City, or one with nicer brown eyes. His correct | 
flawless dictation, and punctuality in keeping af 
ments placed him in her mind as a young man 
aware of the existence of anything worth while | 
world but his career. | 
Imagine her astonishment when she detected 
McQuaid dogging her steps from the office door 
home! After three years of not seeing her at all evey 
they sat face to face sometimes for two consecutive 
of dictation, he now apparently yearned for any 
glimpse of her, including hide-and-go-seek among tf 
crowds. ' 
Miss Woodward was puzzled. But whatever mi 
his motive no amount of vanity could twist it into 
first sight. All the way home she wondered why} 
not overtake her, as he quite easily could have don| 
say whatever he had to say, instead of skulking or} 
ing; sometimes it seemed that slinking might be t 
rect word. At any rate, his behavior was amazing.} 
of course, had no way of knowing that she resem}} 
old tintype of Aunt Lucy. In fact, a stray bit of in 
tion never sufficed to disclose the true nature of | 
Hicks’ plots; they wel! 
formly subtle. 
Alice approved of M| 
and was quite frank witht 
on the subject. Arriving 
apartment-house door sl} 
fumbled with her key | 
seconds to give him an) 
tunity, but he walked 
Could it be, she ponderé, 
this self-confident yo 
had suddenly grown tim 
truth may as well bj 
Timidity was entirely to 
word to express the pai} 
ing in Merle McQuaid 
walked by that doorwg 
averted gaze. 
He was terror-strick¢ 
and not far from pé 
otherwise he would havé 
action to inspiration a 
like a deer. 
It is true that he hai 
forth with much bolde} 
ments, but they wilte} 
original plan was to aj 
jauntily and say someth} 
ular, even flirtatious, lea 
to a dinner engagemen) 
Alice Woodward’s per! 
expressed itself even } 
walked, and made thi 
prise seem more and 1 
surd with every gracel| 
Therefore Merle strode | 
looking neither to right 
while she entered her fry 
and mounted four fii 
stairs to the exotic eoll¢ 
three tiny rooms that se} 
as home. There she enj} 
evening meal, and her b) 
most of all her triumph, 
true that she couldn’ 
every office boy, lem 
ator, assistant manag¢ 
ping clerk and postmal 
or in groups, in ten seco 
as Miss Cahill did, bu} 
consoling to contemp 
fact that when a victin 
was—well, he was} 
McQuaid. % 
The young lawyer } 
to his home, arriving 
time to receive a telepl 
from Doctor Hicks. V 
weighty business of o” 
plots pending, that emmy 
choanalyst always spo# 
(Continued on Pag’ 
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a adic KAS BET: 


The product itself has won the recognition which makes the emblem—Body 
by Fisher—mean so much. Today the name Fisher is instantly accepted 
as defining very tangible body superiorities, which are carried into 
every price division served by the far-reaching Fisher industries. 
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the convincing thing! Many 

a day and many a mile does 
one have to go to see the actual 
making of a bogus antique, and then by chance, by hazard, 
by pursued suspicion the toiler at his craft can be seen. 

We all know from mere process of reasoning that the 
present-day demand for antiques has created its own sup- 
ply, but we all want to see the supply being made. Catch 
’em at it, is the idea. Where are they made? 

Much of it is done as perfectly legitimate work, where 
the fabricator has no verbal deception to offer. He leaves 
that to the shopkeeper, the tea-room lady, the farmhouse 
antique room. His dealings are entirely with a middleman 
who roams by motor through the country buying anything 
and everything old. He has plenty of money to finance 
himself in heavy purchases. He has his wrecks repaired to 
the in-the-rough stage and he juggles in the spurious. Such 
a middleman is in touch with the dealers in five or six 
states. He is the source of supply, by wholesale, of an- 
tiques by the truckload. They are plausible antiques whose 
age and previous habitat are slyly smiled over'but not dis- 
cussed. 

Old-time dealers were usually either auctioneers or 
cabinetmakers. I well remember one winter day going 
into a small shop in a historic Massachusetts town and 
finding the dealer taking off his kite-shaped apron of blue 
ticking before showing his wares. By and by, forgetful of 
his work, he took me into his back shop. An elaborate 
Chippendale armchair was in the carving vise getting its 
last shaping up. If he had kept still I should have thought 
it an ordered reproduction, and admired his craftsmanship. 
But on the murder-will-out theory he blurted out, “I 
shan’t be telling what isn’t so; I’m making it out of an old 
tree that has been old ever since I can remember!’”’ He 
still had the ghost of a New England conscience, but that 
chair—and many another like it—belongs to somebody 
today, and the tree does not figure in its pedigree, one may 
be sure. 

Nowadays the workshop is farther from the salesroom, 
and the man who works on the wood does not meet the 
final purchaser. The directing spirit is usually an Amer- 
ican, not always a cabinetmaker, but a doctor, an insurance 
agent, a young Hebrew accustomed to trading—to take 
concrete examples. The workmen are foreigners, scantily 
equipped with English—Poles, Alsatians and Russians— 
for the native American cabinetmaker is now profitably 
busy making talking machines and radio outfits. 

Wide pine boards offer a clew to what is going on in the 
manufacture of old furniture. It used to be mahogany 
boards, and I have seen at Easton, Maryland, a wagonload 
of crated table leaves torn from plain tables, ready to go by 
boat to Baltimorereproducers. Nowitiswidepine. “There 
are no such white-pine boards today. No such trees to cut 
them from!”’ says the possessor of an old pine chest or 
settle convincingly. But you must talk to some old farmer 
who has sold his barn partition and his oat bin, and the 
batten doors of wide boards in his forefather’s house, to 
learn that there is a demand for wide old pine to be used in 
some mysterious and profitable construction. In the same 
township the boards are bought and the antiques are 
offered for sale. 


T: CATCH thematit! That’s 


Open:Air Workshops 


KNOW of a swamp—not a wet swamp but a boggy 

place—where pine boards are buried, not flat but on edge. 
They are put an inch apart, and swamp earth has been laid 
over the top. They are going to stay there two years. The 
boards that have had this seclusion for two years and been 
dried and made up into salt boxes, tavern tables and cup- 
boards, defy anyone to tell they have not the faintly rosy 
buff tinge of old pine wood to be found in original primitive 
pine furniture of, say, 1700. Two years in a swamp means 
a careful, forehanded kind of artist in the antique business. 
Hadley chests for a museum, something that commands a 
great price, will be his aim. Rougher workers aiming at 
less than a connoisseur product, can fuss away with rusty- 
nail water, with kerosene and lampblack, with a place in 
the smokehouse with the bacon, with little secret, easy 
processes for aging wood. 

In England—in Exeter and in Shrewsbury—there are 
workshops where carved chests and court cupboards are 
made in quantity for the antique market. Their manufac- 
ture is a hidden, obscure procedure, and in each place we 
were permitted to see the actual work only after we had 
seen the product at a packer’s and had asked about it. In 
both places, the makers fended off inquiry by saying they 
sold only to dealers. When they found we were not dealers 
they at once boldly and quarrelsomely said the men who 
were busy making things were restoring Welsh dressers for 
a collector. The men were framing up perfectly new ones 


by slow and painstaking workmanship. I remember seeing 
the stacked lumber out of which they were being made. 

Near Chequers Court, the country place of the Prime 
Minister of England, there are a lot of open-air workshops, 
huts in the woods, where rather old-fashioned workmen, 
with old-time tools and primitive lathes, turn chair rungs 
and spindles for the trade. One man can turn out a hun- 
dred and more chair legs in a day. Here is one source of 
material for some of those often imported turned chairs. 

But much of the great quantity of spurious old oak in 
England—it is in every town of the land, so that the in- 
habitants are far more incredulous as to its age than any 
American visitor is—comes from Brittany. English deal- 
ers go over by boat from Plymouth to St.-Malo and buy 
their supply or leave orders in near-by French towns. The 
Breton workman has never stopped making the old-time 
things. The Bretons still sleep in black-oak beds and keep 
their possessions in deep coffers and big armoires, and the 
woodworkers still know how to make them—with all the 
dowel pins—as if they had been apprenticed to the trade 
two hundred years ago. You remember Quinney, the an- 
tique dealer in that novel of old furniture, sold old English 
oak from Brittany before he went in for finer wares. 
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T.-SERVAN is headquarters for this trade. It is not 

decked out for tourists. The street where most of the 
workers are is the Rue Dauphin, on the route to the ferry 
to Dinard. It isa dull old stone street of two-story houses, 
with shops set on the sidewalk. There are a few gated 
courtyards where industries surround the court. At win- 
dow after window a man stands at his bench close to the 
light. Sets of sharp poniardlike gouges and chisels are 
ranged at his hand. One smocked workman after another 
is carving away at Gothic or Renaissance designs. Their 
shops are little more than cold, dark, stone holes. They 
have no display space, but they are willing to sell or to 
make more for any chance customer. I saw Gothic tracer- 
ies worn at the edges as if fallen from some choir screen. 
They had wainscot chairs and stretcher tables. Some 
were simple, some were elaborate; all were unbelievably 
well done. The finished wares were in damp stone passages 
or in rainy passageways and courtyards. Each workbench 
had another astonishing fragment ready to work in. 

One old wainscot chair—of the 1600’s, apparently—was 
so age-stricken, so powdery and lichened with age, that I 
thought it must surely be a model or sent in for reénforce- 
ment. It would have looked at home in a museum, with 
a tape tied across it so that no one should ever sit in it. 
But St.-Servan is quitefrank. ‘‘Non, non! Wemake them 
that way. Everything here I made,” said one of these old 
workmen. His pride of achievement made him tell, but his 
candor would not make him rich. 

Farther on in Brittany I saw more antiques made. One 
man made openwork cabinets for the wall. Of old, these 
had a place in all peasant homes, for holding the bread sup- 
ply. They make good holders for collections of things—old 
pewter, glass, china. I have seen fans and firearms housed 
in them. Paris antique dealers would be lost without 
Breton wall cupboards. At Quimperlé, down by the river, 
in the shade of flat-clipped plane trees, is a workshop where 
they are steadily made. They are black with handmade 
age and worn at the corners and edges as if housewives of 
many generations had opened them for their daily bread. 
The proprietor of this shop told me he made little else. He 
had a renown for them, and took pride in it. By the time 
his product is sold in Paris, on the Rue de Rennes, the oak 
is called old, and “‘from an old village in Brittany”’ is the 
way its origin is expressed. 

Before anyone buys old oak at great price he should see 
what can be done in acknowledged reproduction. It is not 
necessary to quibble with a dealer or fleer at his wares. They 
may be beyond reproach. I mean the kind of reproduction 
that looks, not as the old looked when new, but as the old 
looks when old. One of the best places to see how skillful 
this make-believe can be is in New Haven, in the tower 
room at Harkness Memorial. It is open to all, a very beau- 
tiful oak-paneled room. It has every earmark of a room, 
say, at Skipton Castle or Haddon Hall. It is not old, and 
does not pretend to be, but it has had everything done to it 
that skill and money can command, to make it look as if 
it were old. There are careful patches and mends, such as 
might have been necessary in the centuries. There is the 
skim of mildew half rubbed away, the haze of time, the very 
patina of the centuries. Yes, there are even wormholes, 
drilled one by one. Here can be seen the artificial worm- 
hole about which the scoffer at the old has laughed this 
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and all genuine. 


many a year. No forr 
tion in the old is so firm! 
in as the artificial won 
reality they are not 1 
simulated, for wormholes lower the value of old 
No one wants to risk an antique of value disi 
to powder from woodworms. But here they ar 
mittedly made! 2 

It is all very well for a collector to know the 
every old mansion and museum that is open to’ 
little time spent in looking at acknowledged rep 
and forgeries is a necessary preparation for to 
chasing. The purpose of such a room as the pan 
New Haven is not to warn the credulous buyer 
but it is a good purpose to which to put it. — 

Without causing one to become so fear-stri 
take the joy out of buying antiques, a little im 
will add interest to a purchase. Currently ady 
choir stalls in rows and single stalls. If veritab] 
investigate before purchase? The name of t 
should not be a hidden fact. Any church with | 
stalls is described in the Baedeker for that neig 
Do they fit the description? If they do, write th 
d’Initiative in the nearest big town to let you k 
choir stalls are still there. If you hear of some di 
your purchase will be worth much more to you i 
tion. Italy charges a museum tax before any ve 
furniture goes out of its ports or beyond its fre 
this in evidence? Inversely, an American enti 
duty condemns a thing as new, though I haye 
case where the customs receipt was shown to F 
the owner had paid for his treasure! 

Some friends of mine bought a villa on ah 
Nice, and wanted some feudal-looking furnitur; 
Paris dealer had told them that he had a warehor 
the city, and we all drove out to see what was 
woman had the keys and opened doors and let’ 
ourselves. There was a set of six monkish-lookin 
row, mellow in color and shiny-smooth from 
once we all said to one another, in English, “0; 
would be fine for the hall.” 

“Ts there a single one? My friends want jv 
said to her, hoping she would say one could be « 
the injury was paid for. 

“My husband will make them any way youy 
said, proud that we liked his work; and we could 
how furious the dealer would have been if he had 
{ 


Fraudulent Spanish Pieces 


AST summer in Madrid an American—he to 
self—went into a shop and was shown a lo 
that had been sold to a Middle Western mus 
American knew that museum well. He looked 
the romantic gorgeousness spread out before hir 
cious leathers and wrought iron, the chests on 
that opened to disclose whole batteries of inlaid d) 
little cabinets. He felt qualms about the whol! 
He dined with the American Ambassador that 
told what he had seen. 

“Notoriously a faker!” was the ambassado: 
“Why don’t they make inquiry as to stand 
spending such sums?” He went to look. ' 
quailed before his eye—and a cable to the mse 
payment on the purchase. 

Here is another source of a whole cargo of § 
tiques now in America. A Connecticut ran 
ish house and commissioned a decorator to go‘ 
purchase an entire outfit of genuine fifteenth-cem 
ture. That was a fine order for the decorator, a: 
abroad and bought both far and wide, and wen! 
the letter of credit. An enormous cargo of furnt 
in bond to the nearest port of entry in Connec? 
customhouse pronounced them new, and the di 
were frightful! 

The owner, feeling superior, explained that) 
were not subject to duty; they were four hundre 
He was loaded to bursting wit) 
rator’s phrases; cinquecento alone expressed # 
The customs men were firm. Their experts }) 
them new. To calm the rage and fury of the ovs 
pert of established reputation was called from N 
referee. | 

All new-made was his verdict. 7 

The owner of the Spanish house paid the dy 
gized handsomely for some of his remarks, ali 
whole consignment to the auction room. The 
well. And no doubt these very pieces, now 
tered, will go on changing hands many times 
owner becomes convinced they are genuine, anc 
acquired a little age. 
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£ early days of the twentieth century, when 
e otion-picture industry was still in swaddling 
ot s, a few enterprising variety-theater owners 
aling showmen gave their awestruck and excited 
3a thrill by exhibiting a film in which a long rail- 
a, drawn by a monster locomotive, came rushing 
down the screen, faster and faster, nearer and 
yparently unable to stop, until it looked as though 
ernaut would dive straight into the midst of the 
s. These enterprising showmen reaped shrieks and 
is nd in that was the embryo of the news reel, later 
p into a complete industry within an industry. 
) the news reel proper was born. France was its 
jl e, but within a few months the magazine on the 
; it was then called, was established in this coun- 
“le it has flourished happily ever since. Fifteen 
, when the news reel began its career, there was a 
of cameramen scattered over the United States 
r ce who filmed and sent in to headquarters a few 
ai feet of semi-news film during the course of a year. 
y,fter fifteen of the most eventful years in the 
if the world, there are between three and four 
' cameramen, representing various news-reel com- 
3, every corner of the world, civilized and uncivil- 
y) during the past twelve months have filmed and 
1) their respective headquarters. something like six 
net of news film. 
3) possible to figure exactly, but it is estimated that 
(: from twenty to fifty million people in the United 
ne, and several million more in Europe and Asia, 
e news reel that goes out, thus giving the pictorial 
tate, as it now calls itself, a circulation several 
oer cent higher than the most popular daily paper. 
i of national and international importance, 


irticle ‘of front-page news that has broken within 
decade, has been brought to the public within 
ne and then locked safely away in fireproof vaults 
sity. History in the future will not need to be col- 
virely by the personal viewpoint of historians. 
sre recorded in celluloid as they occur, not sub- 
/interpretation by anybody. One of the main dif- 
ebetween the printed newspaper and the screen 
ip is that whereas the former tells the news the 
‘ws it. Even the most impartial of reporters can- 
relating a story as it strikes his individual eye, 
| eye of the camera is utterly impersonal. 

3 to the news reel, whose camera representatives 
meircle the earth, there is no part of the world 
ith which the movie-going public cannot be at 
latly acquainted. This modern magic carpet whisks 
€ to the remotest corners of the universe in the 
of an eye, and is undoubtedly an improvement 
| original magic carpet of Bagdad in several re- 
jirticularly in that it involves no personal incon- 
and takes so little time. And, if it is permissible to 
2s, even the round-the-world flyers don’t measure 
e@ news reel when it comes to globe girdling. 
(he World in Fifteen Minutes is one of the news- 
)ns, and that is what it amounts to. All the news of 
1. is garnered for the screen and condensed by a 
kily organized process to the point where it may be 
picture audiences in the brief space of a quarter 
Ir. 


| 
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| The Whole World for a Studio 


\LL organized is the machinery of the news reel 
he nomination of President Coolidge last spring, 
ie place in Cleveland at twelve noon, was shown 
Screen in the picture theaters of New York and 
by eight o’clock the same evening. Even the news- 
mes in their complete form beat this record by 
w hours, and newspaper pictures of the ceremony 
Ppear until the next day. Likewise the inaugura- 
‘he late President Harding was shown in New 
| Chicago within a few hours after it took place, a 
h brought forth reminiscences of a primitive film 
the first inauguration of McKinley, in 1897, when 
sation was caused by a theater owner in Chicago 
% Pictures of the event ten days after it had 


there is scarcely a motion-picture theater, from 
» Broadway palaces with their deep-piled velvet 
9 the tiniest tank-town movie shack with its hard 
mches, that does not show the news of the world 
*s. Movie patrons demand it. Exhibitors attest to 
hat thousands of people have become dyed-in-the- 
vie fans through the medium of the news reel. 
0 were inclined formerly to boast of the fact that 

t be dragged to a picture show have been 
d through the agency of the modern magic carpet. 
5 reel 1S a great business getter for the theater, and 
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a great stimulant to the imagination of the audiences. And 
it is a complete industry all by itself, a separate entity, an 
aspect of the motion-picture industry that is interesting in 
the extreme, and about which practically nothing is known 
by the millions of movie fans who applaud it daily. 

Film-studio happenings, thanks to short-story writers, 
the fan magazines, and lately even to the movies them- 
selves, are more or less common knowledge. Everybody, 
whether interested or not, knows that Mary Pickford 
hates cerise, what Charlie Chaplin eats for breakfast, and 
why Gloria Swanson wears her hair straight now. 

The news reel has for its studio the entire universe, and 
for its actors the human race, the animal kingdom and the 
wonders of nature. Yet, aside from one element, an impor- 
tant and glamorous one but by no means the only sig- 
nificant one, the general public knows little or nothing 
about that form of entertainment which brings the world 
to its door. 

The one aspect which has been exploited is that of the 
cameramen, those daring and often heroic men who risk 
their lives with as little concern as they would eat their 
dinner. The cameraman is the modern soldier of fortune. 
If D’Artagnan were alive today there is little doubt as to 
what his occupation would be. How he would revel in the 
thrilling job of taking pictures while hanging by one toe to 
an airplane’s wing, or of swooping perilously close to the 
burning crater of Mount Vesuvius, or of plunging into the 
hitherto unpenetrated heart of the African jungle. 


Rushing the Film to Headquarters 


Be that’s old stuff, interesting though it undeniably is. 
There are other aspects of the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of the news by motion pictures, aspects which have 
never been discussed except within the province of the 
motion-picture trade, that are at least as engrossing as the 
dare-devil stunts of the cameramen. This is the era of 
the romance of big business, and certainly there is no big 
business more romantic than the news-reel business. 

Financially it deals in millions every week, its scope is 
illimitable and growing daily, its potential power is incal- 
culable. It is a large and magnificent canvas for a symbolic 
painter. A man sitting at a desk in a New York skyscraper 
is in constant communication by long distance, by tele- 
graph, by cable, with thousands of other men, who honey- 
comb the earth with their cameras. Tremendous happen- 
ings on six continents are being recorded on millions of feet 
of film and sped like arrows to their destination, where 
with almost incredible swiftness they are distilled down to 
their very essence, and sent speeding out again to the 
public. If there isn’t romance in that picture, where is it? 

In form and general organization the news reel is very 
much like a newspaper, or to be more accurate, like a great 
news bureau. As the news comes in from all over the world 
it is edited and prepared for distribution. Only a small 
portion of the filmed news received at headquarters is 
sent out to the exhibitors, just as only a small portion 
of the telegraphed and cabled news received by the press 
associations is sent out to the newspapers. In turn, the 
picture exhibitors, like the newspaper editors, can use all 
or any part of the material sent to them. 

There are any number of small, independent manufac- 
turers of news film, but there are only three news-reel dis- 
tributors of international scope. A fourth, regarded very 
highly by the trade and the exhibitors, is local to New 
York and Chicago, and naturally is a competitor only on 
events that take place in those cities. Of the three big dis- 
tributors, one is the main product of a film exchange 
which makes no feature pictures of its own but which dis- 
tributes the pictures of independent producers, one is the 
by-product of a feature-film corporation, and one is owned 
by a powerful newspaper publisher and run in conjunction 
with a still news-picture service. These.three organiza- 
tions, while intensely competitive, manage to be friendly 
enemies. They battle one another valiantly, like opposing 
lawyers in a court room who call each other all sorts of 
bitter names and then at recess go out together arm in 
arm, have a jolly lunch, returning for the afternoon session 
more vitriolic than ever. 

The main object of the rival news-reel organizations, of 
course, is to beat one another to the theaters with the news 
pictures of important events; and to this end they will go 
to enormous expense and trouble. The scoop is practically 
a dead issue in the newspaper business, because of the fre- 
quency of editions and the rapidity with which printed 
news becomes old stuff. If one newspaper should come out 
at three o’clock in the afternoon with an exclusive story 
every paper in town could lift and rewrite that story— 
except in the rare cases of copyrighted news—and be on 
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the street with it by four. But with the news reel the 

scoop is very much alive. If acameraman by some mis- 

hap fails to be on the spot when an important news 
event is taking place, he and his company are out of luck. 
News-reel stories can’t be picked up and rewritten nor can 
the event be staged over again for the benefit of a camera- 
man whose lens was cloudy or whose film was scratched. He 
can’t fake it, as a reporter often can. A story that’s lost is 
irretrievably gone. 

That part of it, though, isn’t the greatest difficulty. 
Except in the most extraordinary circumstances all the 
companies have cameramen stationed at places where im- 
portant news is likely to break. Big news is seldom lost 
through the absence of a photographer, nor are many 
important pictures spoiled in the taking. The possibilities 
of a scoop, then, narrow down to the business of getting the 
film dispatched to the home office in New York and out to 
the exhibitor with the greatest possible speed, and it is here 
that some of the most amazing things are resorted to and 
the most staggering sums of money expended. 

An example of what is constantly being done in this 
direction was one news-reel organization’s handling of the 
Olympic games in Paris last summer. This organization 
actually scored a four-day beat on all its competitors, 
showing pictures of the opening games in New York just a 
week after the games took place. It was all very carefully 
worked out beforehand. At a flying field near by, an air- 
plane, hired without thought of cost, whirred in readiness 
while cameramen ground out the early scenes of the games. 
Immediately upon the conclusion of the day’s events a 
messenger in a high-powered car drove at breakneck 
speed to the flying field, handed the film to the waiting 
pilot, who took off, flew to Cherbourg and deposited the 
films with an officer of a transatlantic liner, whose sailing 
had been held up for two hours to await the arrival of the 
film. Transatlantic liners don’t postpone their sailing hour 
casually, just to do a favor. How much energy was expen- 
ded in getting that steamship line to hold up its vessel, I _ 
don’t know, but I do know that it cost the news-reel com- 
pany several thousand dollars to put the deal over. 

This particular boat was not sailing for New York but 
for Quebec, which cut a day and a half off the ocean voy- 
age. At the Canadian port, by special arrangements with 
the customs officials, the films were the first thing off the 
boat. They were handed over at once to a special courier 
from the organization, who took the next train down to 
New York, arriving there in the evening. The film was 
viewed, cut, assembled, titled, printed and sent out by 
more airplanes and more special couriers, and was on view 
in theaters all over the Eastern part of the United States 
by the following day. The home-office force worked all 
night to get it ready, but they’re used to that. The total 
cost of this scoop mounted high into the thousands, but it 
was well worth it, according to the general manager of the 
organization. 


Just a Matter of Luck 


“TT\HE news-reel game has developed into the greatest 

game in the world for competitive effort,’’ he said, com- 
menting upon this scoop. “‘The struggle to beat the other 
fellow is far more acute than the newspaper game ever was. 
Our efficiency in this direction, particularly our beat on 
the Olympic games, resulted in a great increase in busi- 
ness. It cost usa lot of money, but it brought us a great 
many new clients.” 

The other news-reel people were beaten on this story be- 
cause they put their reels on fast boats to New York, not 
realizing apparently that much time could be saved by 
taking the roundabout way. 

A beat was scored in a similar way by another news-reel 
company when the United States Battleship Iowa was 
sunk by the Government off the Panama Canal. Only in 
this case it was altogether a matter of luck. Forethought 
had nothing to do with it, according to the head of the 
organization. Representatives of all the companies were 
present at this event and took their pictures under the 
supervision of the Navy Department. There was no 
chance for anyone to get a thing the others didn’t get, and 
they were all put ashore at the same time. In the scramble 


to reach outgoing vessels the cameraman from this organi- 


zation got separated from the other men, and accidentally 
put his film aboard a slow boat sailing for New Orleans, 
while the rest went aboard a faster boat bound for New 
York. At New Orleans the film was put on a train for New 
York, and consequently reached its destination sooner 
than the film which came by the direct route. 

I said before that the organizations are friendly enemies. 
They will fight one another to the last ditch if they have to, 
but if they are in common danger from an outside antag- 
onist they will work together valiantly. Or if one of the 

(Continued on Page 60) 


She Noticed That the Big Man of the Motion«Picture House Had the Table Next to Her Own. 


of the day that was so blatantly waiting for her in a 

flood of cheerful daylight. It stood before her like an 
undressed manikin which it was again her responsibility to 
deck out becomingly. She was tired of the job, for she had 
lost interest in the manikin as well as in anything with 
which she could clothe it. There were no new effects, so far 
as Patsy knew. 

She pulled her pillow from beneath her head to waken 
herself more thoroughly, and sat up listening to the still- 
ness of the house. It was just as quiet as when she went to 
bed, just as orderly. Opposite her low bed, with its carved 
and painted wooden garlands, stood her wide dressing 
table and the taffeta-covered rosewood chairs. There was 
the desk that Joe had given her. 

Patsy sat quite still, thinking of what had bothered her 
the night before, that sudden realization that she could 
think now of Joe without the swift and sickening waves of 
pity for him and loneliness for herself that had used to 
sweep over her. He had been dead for only a year. It 
seemed disloyal not to suffer for him any more, and yet it 
was becoming just a little hard to visualize him. Patsy 
didn’t like the thought. She jumped away from it and out 
of bed, straightening Joe’s big picture on her dressing table 
affectionately as she passed it on her way to the shower. 
She came out shivering cheerfully, huddled in a plain white 
eiderdown bath robe, and she looked like a little girl, as Joe 
had always loved to see her look. The grave, kind eyes of 
the middle-aged man in the picture seemed to follow her 
approvingly as she tried to be company for herself, singing 
a little desperately, reading as she brushed her curly shin- 
gled hair and pulling down over her head one of the simple 
black dresses which she still wore most of the time in 
memory of Joe. 

But Patsy left the room without looking back, as if she 
were driven, and was glad to be downstairs, where there 
was a wood fire in the study. Inga had laid her breakfast 
on asmall table before it. She seemed to understand in her 
placid Swede way that Patsy didn’t like to be in the dining 
room alone for meals. So here was breakfast, with at least 
Inga’s unperturbed face and the crackle of the fire for 
company, and Patsy drew up a linen-covered chair to the 
table and found that, after all and surprisingly, she was 
hungry. 

Here was also the morning paper, one thing which was 
new and hadn’t been left over from the night before, or was 
not a relic of a snapped-off married life. Patsy picked it up 
and tried to get some interest in its front page, spread with 
murders and disasters and columns of unintelligible pre- 
dictions and interviews about political matters. Then she 
opened it, for the inside sheets touched her more closely. 
She read the description of what people had worn at the 
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Hunters’ Club party last night, and that Gratia Gates was 
going to be married to Billy Clough. 

“‘Such children!” thought Patsy, and shuddered at her 
own age, which was nearly twenty-seven. 

She read of other things, of people’s goings and comings, 
their eating and their dancing. It was all very familiar—so 
familiar that it never ceased to be strange to Patsy that she 
was no longer in the midst of it. Her breakfast began to 
interest her less, and she read the advertisement of a Medi- 
terranean cruise, wondering how that would be for a 
change. Of course they didn’t want her to go very far 
away until the estate was fully settled; and anyway, she’d 
probably have to go alone if she didn’t take one of Joe’s 
sisters with her. It would be dreary alone, and Joe’s sisters 
weren’t like Joe. 

“Tt’s too bad to be such a waif as I am,”’ thought Patsy 
wretchedly. ‘‘No father, no husband—nobody but friends 
who send flowers and make rather embarrassed calls and 
then leap back to the Hunters’ Club and their parties.”’ 

She still held the paper, reading without digesting the 
paragraphs of incidents of the city’s life which were across 
from the social page. Suddenly her eyes, by that independ- 
ent vision which works without thought, stopped at her 
own name, instinctively found it printed in a column which 
she hardly knew she was reading. 

Mrs. Patricia Mackay—that was nobody except Patsy. 
But what on earth? 

She read that the list of those who had been appointed 
to serve on the Republican county committee included 
Mrs. Patricia Mackay. It included also fifty other people, 
of whom she knew four of the men socially and two in a 
business way. One of the latter was her grocer and the 
other an insurance agent. There seemed to be a great 
many women on it, and she knew none of them except Mrs. 
Theodore Vancil. 

“That old woman!” thought Patsy, and wondered in- 
dignantly what earthly right anyone had to use her name 
like this. In politics! That was what the thing was about, 
of course. 

Then she saw Dicky Sloane’s name and remembered his 
chance remark the other day when she had met him on the 
street and she had asked him what he was doing. He had 
said that he was getting into politics and she had said— 
what had she said?—something casual about being bored 
and wishing that she could find a job. Surely it couldn’t be 
that Dicky had the nerve! 

Patricia crumpled her napkin, rang for Inga and marched 
to the telephone. 

“Dicky,” she said three minutes later, ‘“‘this is Patsy 


Mackay. What on earth is my name in the newspaper for?: 


Some terrible committee! What’s that? Did you do 


that to me?” 
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He Looked at Her Familtiarly and She Hated It 


“‘Oh, Patsy,”’ came Dicky’s voice, crackling cle: 
the wire, “‘I tried to reach you about that and y 
out. Yes, I did that.’ 

“You have your nerve,”’ called Patsy in semiser'. 
“You can just undo it. I’m no horrible political f 

“Listen, it doesn’t mean a thing. You remem} 
saying that you wanted to do something. Well, yer 
was fresh in my mind, and they asked me to giv’ 
bunch of women’s names for the county committ 
put yours on. The committee is usually elected by: 
vention, but this year they left it to a nominati: 
mittee and I was on it. It really doesn’t mean aj 
You won’t have to do anything about it, but I th 
might be interesting for you to come to ma 
meeting.” | 

“T don’t take any interest in politics. Beside: 
Greek tome. And it’s dirty stuff too, isn’t it?” sz 
cumulatively. 

“Your father was in it. Judge Jennings always’ 
active part.” | 

“Oh, not in that sort of thing. He was just ¢! 
said Patricia coldly. 

“T know. But don’t give it another thought, Pa 
won’t have to do anything. You may get a no 
meeting, but don’t dream of going unless you 
The whole committee is just a formality. Let me 
some night and explain it to you a little bit.” 

“You'd better,” said Patsy, “all right. Pll 
But of course I don’t want to get mixed up in po! 

Dicky Sloane hung up the receiver after a 
apologies and turned to the other man in his 

“Those women are funny! They don’t know 
And they’ve all got a vote. Isn’t it fierce?” 

“Don’t you believe in woman’s suffrage, Dick: 

“Tt’s all right to let women vote,”’ said Dicky; | 
certainly shouldn’t have to count their votes. Th’ 
Mackay—you know, Joe Mackay’s widow. I pu! 
that list. She won’t do any work, of course, but q 
a lot of names to keep some of those trouble-mal} 
women off. And I have an idea that she might we 
a nice little contribution if she’s properly approac 
Mackay left her a very decent fortune, I guess. Is 
thought it was a good name. She’s Judge Jenning “ 
ter, and he stood very well here in old-time politict 
years ago—sort of a county boss. His daughte! 
inherit his brains, but she’s a kind of pretty littl 

“My idea with these women,” commented ? 
man, “is not to stir anything up. I think youve! 
put some of them on the committee. Of cov 
got to. But you know and I know that 90 per 
women who vote do just exactly as their husb! 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
them—except a few of these uplifters who have booze on 
the brain.” 

Sloane looked speculatively at his caller. Sloane was 
young and shrewd and good looking—young, at least, com- 
pared with Hickson, who hovered between forty and fifty. 
Hickson was a large man with a thick red face, a wattled 
throat and fat fingers, with a coarse power gained from 
sheer massiveness. 

“The county committee has to be kept on the job if 
you’re going to win for governor,” said Sloane, regarding 
the candidate; “some of them won’t be too keen for you 
and some I know opposed you in the primaries. That’s, of 
course, the real reason we didn’t let the convention name 
the committee or form it before, because we wanted to get 
a group that would play close to you. It’s not going to be 
so easy. You’ve got a lot of enemies, and you know there 
are plenty of people who are going to vote the national 
party ticket and gag when it comes to the state one. And 
young Belleve, on the Democratic ticket, is popular even 
outside of his party. He’s got a following. We might as 
well face that.” 

“Well, they’ve got to vote it straight,” said Hickson 
flatly. He reddened a little more with the determination 
and sat high in his chair. “‘That’s got to be the word, 
Sloane—vote it straight. The whiners will fall in line—so 
will the women if you pass out a little taffy. Let me see 
that county-committee list. I suppose it’s half names and 
half deadwood. You'll have to be chairman, by the way.” 

They went over the list, on which the name of Mrs. 
Patricia Mackay figured as deadwood except as a possible 
campaign contributor, 


At about the same time Patricia actively started on her 
day. She had made a resolute effort since her first acute 
shock at Joe’s death to order her life a little. Frightened 
into solemnity by all the death machinery which had 
changed Joe from a humorous, indulgent, almost fatherly 
husband into an estate and a grave with a white-marble 
spire, Patsy had thought seriously of life and critically of 
all her previous living. She had been very close to her 
father, especially dear because she was his only child and 
motherless. 

After his death, when she had starved for close protec- 
tion, she had suddenly found comfort in Joe Mackay, 
twice her age, but kindly and somehow reassuring. He, 
like her father, had concentrated on her happiness, for they 


had no children and no much loved relatives. Then piti- 
fully, tragically, Joe had died and become very dignified 
and distant and stark and not at all loving. 

Those two cumulative deaths had made Patsy think of 
serious interests, as she phrased them. Dancing and dress- 
ing and playing and laughing seemed very trivial matters 
when you had to die, and you did have to die. She tried to 
think of death, and shrank away. She tried not to mind 
not dancing and playing, and yet unconsciously she turned 
to the pages in the papers where the doings of her old 
friends were chronicled. But she refused to go even to 
small parties, though people had not so forgotten her that 
she was unasked after the formal period of her mourning 
was over. 

Her first serious interest had been the psychology class. 
She went to it this morning at eleven o’clock. The meetings 
were held in the Hall of Arts, and at the hour a string of 
automobiles outside the building proclaimed that many 
women in Cosmopolis had serious interests. They came, 
most of them middle-aged and lonely for full occupation as 
was Patsy, and listened to the bright, well-reduced woman 
who told them how to project their personalities. Patsy 
had tried to like it, but this morning as she looked at the 
heavy, vapid audience and the artificially eager teacher, 
the whole business seemed very senseless. She sat near the 
door and slipped away when they began what was known 
as the question hour. Patsy knew all the questions and 
answers. 

Joe’s sister lunched with her at a fashionable tea room 
by appointment. Joe’s sisters did not entirely approve of 
Patsy. They were three worthy, charitable women, all 
older than Joe, and they felt that when he married Patsy 
he had deliberately chosen a plaything. So, though they 
did not care for playthings themselves, and doubtless never 
had, they were good to Patsy because she was the treasure 
of Joe, and Joe had been the idol of his grave and heavy 
sisters. 

“‘Patsy,’’ said Alice, who was Joe’s favorite sister, as she 
always said, “‘are you quite sure you have enough to keep 
you happy?” 

“Enough?” said Patsy, vaguely uncertain of whether 
she spoke of goods or money. 

“‘T mean enough interest in others.” 

Oa? 

“‘T wish you’d come with me this afternoon to see my 
girls. I think it would do you good, Patsy. You know, my 
poor wayward girls whom we are trying to make over into 
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useful citizens. That was why I asked you to hn 
me today; I want to tell you about them.” 

Patsy said to herself that she had known there y 
a catch in it. 

‘But what can I do?” she asked. 

“T just want you to take an interest,” said Alice 
“Tt’s quite possible that you could help them. Yo 
see, anyway, what they need and how much sufferi) 
is in the world. It takes one out of oneself. It’s 
ening.” 

So when they finished their chicken a la King, Al 
her out to the Industrial Home. It was a stark 
made all the more cheerless by the pink geranium p 
the front windows, which seemed, like Alice, profes 
cheerful and determined to make useful citizens, 
had never seen any girls who lived in such a pla 
hated the very thought of sex viciousness and had 
kept her clean, happy mind free of it. She didn’t wa 
scarred girls. But there was no escaping Alice, whon 
through the reception room in virtuous lisle stock: 

“Most of them are in the recreation hall,” Alj 
after conference with a matron and leading t 
upstairs. 

The room was rather empty except for the girls j 
few wicker settees, a battered piano, a small bas 
equipment and girls. Patsy stood shyly in the do 
scious of her expensiveness and embarrassed b; 
brought to observe these others. And then she for 
self. She hadn’t expected anything like this. Wh 
of these dreadful creatures, these wayward gir] 
bobbed-haired children, wild children, racing abi 
schoolgirls in any gymnasium. Alice stood in the d 
inspecting blandly, with a dreadful expression o 
cleanness in her face. 

“The girls play here,’’ she informed her sister 
“this is their hour of recreation.” 

“T see,”’ said Patsy. “But let’s not stand loo 
them, Alice. They won’t like it.” 

That did not bother Alice. She stood her grour 

“T often come. You see, I’m on the board. § 
over there, Patsy, while I speak to Mrs. Jorgenson, 
see all sorts of types.” 

Patsy sat down because there didn’t seem to 
exit, and tried not to appear to stare. She saw tl 
weren’t all children, after all. There were some girl 
on the wicker couches who had strange, bare eye 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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She Began to Play as She Used to Play for Joe—Teasing, Gay, Popular Things That the Boys Whistled on the Streets { 
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Of course they're smiling —at the comfortable ease with 
which their car has taken the miles. Smiling at the thought 
of being able to take the rough road and still get there 
first—in spite of miles. Smiling with the joy of a car that 
will go where few will follow— precious solitude! 


That's ninety per cent of the joy of motoring. Being 
able to go where you want to go, and having a car 
that will get you there comfortably—swiftly! To see 
something beside monotonous concrete and the rear end 
of the car ahead. 


That’s motoring—the PaigeJewett kind. And since 
they couldn’t build concrete roads for all the cars— 
Paige-Jewett engineers have built cars for all the roads. 
Cars that will take you anywhere because—while they 
are built low for comfort—road clearance has not been 
sacrificed. It is still nine and a half inches. Compare 
that with other cars. 


And they've built giant strength into these cars— 
to stand brutal treatment—with need for service long 
postponed. 200 to 500 extra pounds of steel. That’s the 
reason for PaigeJewett stamina. 


And there’s smooth Paige and Jewett power to carry 
it. Power from big, superbly balanced —moderate speed— 
six cylinder motors. Motors that give even these husky 
cars more power per pound of weight than almost any 
other car. And such limitless power! It means the motors 
are never even taxed. So they last longer. 


And riding is a revelation. A brand new type of 
spring design produces slow, easy action. Balloon tires 
give added ease and you steer with effortless touch- 
control. Ruts and holes disappear as if by magic—and 
you ride all roads as you have never ridden before— 
ride all day without tiring. 


Smiling through! Not merely a week-end trip— 
but long years of constant use. And you rarely see 
a repair shop. Paige and Jewett need but the ordi- 
nary attention you would give any fine car—to keep 
it fine. 

And built into these cars—with a degree of precision 
that rivals the making of a Swiss watch—is every engi- 
neering quality that makes for smoothness, for silence, 
for certainty, for performance. (533) 
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Watch This 


Column 


| 
The singing of & 

Gounod’s “Faust” in” 

the gorgeous Paris 
Opera House before a 
fashionable audience of 3,000 people, 
is one of the big scenes in ‘‘The Phan- 
tom of the Opera,’’ Universal’s im- 
pressive production of Gaston Leroux’ 
great story. 


Not only has Universal re- 
produced much of the theatre in 
all its beauty, but uses in the scene 
described an orchestra of 100, a chorus 
of 80 and a ballet of 250 trained 
dancers. Alexander Bevani appears 
in the réle of ‘‘Mephisto,” which he 
has sung hundreds of times on the 
operatic stage. 


NORMAN KERRY 


The action occurs in 1890 
and the costumes and dance steps 
are of that year. To be absolutely 
sure, I sent architects and costumers 
to Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Bayreuth 
to visit theatres, make sketches and 
study detail. 


“The Phantom of the 


Opera’’ deals with a mysterious 
individual that inhabits the theatre and 
controls its destinies. He is a man of 
marvelous mind and distorted visage. 
He invariably appears in a mask. He 
brings disaster on the house when his 
orders are disregarded, and the scenes 
which follow beggar description, 


LON CHANEY plays the 


Phantom. It took him three 
months to conceive and complete his 
make-up. An extraordinary supporting 
cast is headed by MARY PHILBIN and 
NORMAN KERRY as the lovers. 


I suggest that you get Le- 
roux’ novel at your library or book 
dealer’s and read it in advance. You 
won’t regret it. 

By the way, if “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame’’ 


has not yet played in your town, I will 
appreciate a line from you telling me so. 


(Carl faemmle 


President. 


(To be continued next week) 


Beautifully illustrated Universal Pictures 
ooklet sent you on request 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
eyes, and some of the ones who were playing 
noisily had queer faces. But there were 
others, like the pretty one with the lovely 
head, who looked as debutantes and shop- 
girls do. 

Alice might not have guessed at their 
thought as they watched Patsy, but Patsy 
knew. That was one of the singular things 
about Patsy. She often knew what people 
thought—jumped into their minds, Joe 
used to say. She could tell that in the 
minds of these girls now was: “It’s the 
new-length coat and trimmed with summer 
ermine, and those slippers must be the new- 
est—style to the hat!’’ Then perhaps their 
minds wandered into other avenues, think- 
ing of past and future gambles as to whether 
they could ever get such clothes. 

Patsy did not follow them if she could. 
She just smiled at the nearest girl, whose 
face answered with an embarrassed quaver. 
Patsy knew that she restrained them more 
than Alice and the matrons did, and vaguely 
she knew it was because she made them 
think of clothes and beauty and the things 
they had so fatally fumbled after. 

Suddenly she went over to the battered 
piano and sat down, pulling off her gloves. 
She began to play as she used to play for 
Joe—teasing, gay, popular things that the 
boys whistled on the streets. The girls came 
over to listen, and when Patsy accented her 
notes flirtatiously they began to sing. Alice 
came back to find her sister-in-law the 
center of delinquency. 

“You see,’ argued Alice triumphantly, 
when they were again out of doors, “how 
easy it is to give those poor girls a little 
pleasure. Now why couldn’t you possibly 
give two hours a week to that sort of thing— 
organize some classes in folk dancing or 
something?”’ 

“Folk dancing!’ exclaimed Patsy. 
“That’s not what they want. They want 
the kind of dancing that you do with men, 
not with wooden shoes, Alice.”’ 

Alice looked at her sharply. 

“‘We are trying to make these unfortu- 
nates over into useful characters, Patsy.” 

“T can’t reform people,”’ declared Patsy; 
“T’d be no good to you. I’d like to give 
each of these girls a pretty dress, though— 
one smart street dress apiece that they 
could wear and look right, not fast; each 
one different.” 

“They wear uniforms,’’ Alice reminded 
her, “‘although we do have courses in sew- 
ing. If you wanted to give some material— 
some gingham or sateen 

“All right,” said Patsy; 
though.” 

She felt rather helpless and blocked. The 
thought of the girls stayed with her, poor 
tragic creatures, safe for a little even in 
their shamed companionship. Vaguely she 
listened to Alice’s talk about how much was 
done for the girls. 

i. and turkeys at Thanksgiving and 
a concert and all kinds of things. But we 
are very much worried.” 

“ce Why? ” Fi 

“They are threatening to cut off our 
county appropriation. We must have it to 
carry on the work. It’s county money, 
most of it, though of course we personally 
supply all the luxuries and extras.”’ 

““What’s the matter with the county? 
No money left in its stocking?” 

“Tt’s politics,” said Alice sagely. “I and 
Mrs. Jorgenson and Mrs. D. E. Zounds went 
to see the commissioners. They were pleas- 
ant enough, knowing who Mrs. Zounds was 
and all, but I could see that they weren’t 
perfectly frank. It’s very-difficult to know 
just what is behind it. Someone wants 
someone else’s position and so this trouble 
started.” 

“T should think you’d find out about it,” 
suggested Patsy, ‘‘and give the job to the 
person who wants the money for the home 
of the girls.” 

“It’s hard to get at the truth,” Alice said 
again, and Patsy was suddenly aware of the 
thick incompetence of Alice, and remem- 
bered things Joe had always said of her in 
his kind, funny fashion. So many women 
were like Alice, pounding along, doing good, 
but being utterly bewildered when they 
came up against a sudden obstacle. 

“T don’t know what those girls will do if 
the home is given up. There’s no place for 
the young girls then except the county jail, 
and that place is unspeakable. You see, in 
some cases,” added Alice chastely, “‘it’s the 
first slip.” 

‘Get the money privately. Raise a 
fund for your home.” 

But Alice knew about that too. She 
said that wouldn’t work, because the judges 


“vou buy it, 
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wouldn’t commit girls to private refuge 
homes, for some reason or other. There had 
been some scandal which had been respon- 
sible for the ruling. It had to be a public 
institution. She sighed again over the 
mysteries of politics. 

“Tm a politician,” said Patsy. Alice 
smiled at Joe’s plaything. “I am. I was 
put on the county committee.” 

““What’s that?” 

“T don’t just know, but it may be the 
thing,” said Patsy sagely, ‘‘that decides 
about the home for your girls. I’ll see what 
can be done.” 

She said it in mockery, and yet for the 
first time that day her interest was being 
stirred. She had always liked to get at the 
reasons back of happenings. Joe had come 
to explain many things to her, while she 
curled up in a chair and yawned, and often 
she listened while he and other men talked 
at dinner. Vaguely, she knew that most 
women were uninformed about the first 
causes of public matters and about the 
events that were in the papers day after 
day. That was one reason why Patsy pre- 
ferred to be with men, though she never got 
any credit for that, being too pretty to be 
unsuspected of other reasons. 

The matter stayed in her head after she 
left Alice. Dreary as it was, she knew that 
Alice’s work must be good, and that the 
girls she had seen did not belong in any jail 
and would be harmed by contacts there. 
Their offenses somehow did not seem to 
Patsy things to be jailed for. She thought 
of their helplessness and their uncared-for 
minds, and felt not so much charity as sym- 
pathy, a strange emotion for a most respect- 
able and lovely young widow who had 
always been sheltered from every unpleas- 
antness and raw issue. 

It was five o’clock when she was ready to 
go home and she decided not to go. Inga 
was having her weekly half day off and 
the house was too dreadful without her. 
Patsy meditated on the things she might do, 
feeling that anything was preferable to 
foraging in her own ice box and sitting down 
thereafter with the traditional good book 
with which widows may solace themselves 
properly. The streets, beginning to glow 
with evening mysteries, excited her and she 
decided to stay downtown. It was too 
early for dinner, so she went to a motion- 
picture house to see a film which had in- 
terested her in its advertisements. It wasa 
magical picture. It slipped her out of a 
desolate world in which Joe had left her 
quite alone, into a life when princesses lifted 
the arras to find their lovers and men wore 
swords instead of golf clubs. 

There were few people at the picture at 
that time of day, and Patsy noticed during 
the intermission that the row of seats in 
which she sat had only one other tenant, a 
man at the other end of the row. He was 
watching her, as she knew instantly, and 
she looked straight at him with that regard 
she kept for insolence, and then wished that 
she could explain to him that she was not 
the kind of person whom he could flirt with 
at his pleasure. He was red-faced, and 
Patsy suspected that he had been drinking. 
But as the picture went on she forgot him, 
and when it was over she went past him to 
the lobby without a look. 

She decided to dine at Martin’s res- 
taurant, for Martin’s head waiter had al- 
ways been a devotee of Joe’s and she knew 
that he would make her comfortable even 
when she was alone. He would have some- 
thing special in the kitchen for her and 
bring it to her at a quiet little table. She 
rather hated to go there alone; but after 
all, why not? It was better than a hotel, 
and she couldn’t bear the ladies’ dining 
room at the Hunters’ Club or some table- 
d’héte tea room. 

Nothing worked right. At Martin’s, the 
head waiter, familiar for years, was gone, 
and a pudgy little foreigner had his place. 
He wasted no sympathy on a young woman 
alone, but put her at a table which was 
rather exposed to glances. Young women 
usually liked that sort of thing when they 
came alone, he may have thought. Patsy 
did not protest for fear of attracting even 
more attention. She sat down and was 
abandoned to a waiter who seemed both 
inattentive and incompetent. Then she 
saw that the big man of the motion-picture 
house had the table next to her own. He 
looked at her familiarly and she hated it. 

Many people seemed to know the red- 
faced man. He was constantly being 
greeted. The waiters scurried around him 
and he ordered elaborately. 

Patsy, prying into a lobster shell, did not 
glance at him more than once, but she 


knew, of course, that he looked a 
without advances; but the advan 
there in case she made a sign. 
Suddenly she thought of the girls 
seen that afternoon who didn’t he 
cars parked in the next block and ¢ 
put on a little gas and get out of t] 
course, anyone as repellent as the re 
man ought to be unattractive to a 
but suppose it wasn’t a question of 
tiveness. She thought it over, and 
in the least embarrassed by her a 
He had come in shortly after she « 
it might have been an accident. Bu 
it was no accident that he abanc 
half piece of pie and was on the ew 
Patsy astonishingly stepped into hey 
ing little car. He vanished as if t} 
had swallowed him, and all the wa 
Patsy wore an impish grin. The w 
cident had been amusing—the day, 
been so bad. She read her mail : 
good book and went to bed early, 
there was nothing else to'do, and in 
could dream of medieval princes 
amuse herself that way. In the m: 
new day would have to be tricked «: 
incidents, and Patsy knew it. §) 
dered hopelessly what she would ¢ 
couldn’t bear any more payee 
she would not teach folk-dancing 1 
tant girls. 


The notice of a county-committ 
ing came on a day when Patsy w 
political mood, and she put it in th 
basket promptly, with a further fi 
irritation at Dicky Sloane. For 
letterhead of the county committe 
names were printed, and Mrs. ; 
Mackay did not like to see her nar} 
in a political column beside her gro} 
committee, it appeared, was to ha) 
ner at a hotel, where they would 0) 
headquarters. She was urged in | 
tation to the dinner to bear in m 
everyone must do all in his power 
port the ticket and that each men 
especially responsible for his prec 
would be expected to deliver a 100) 
vote. 

““T am nothing of the sort,” said } 
and though she knew it was formit 
hurled the letter into the wastebas: 
special unction. And that was th. 

That was on Monday. On Wei 
Mrs. Vancil called Patsy up. | 

“Can I call for you and take yi 
dinner tonight?” 

“What dinner, Mrs. Vanceil? 
Patsy. She liked Mrs. Vancil, bu! 
an old woman, older than Joe b: 
deal, and Patsy had always tho; 
was terribly highbrow. 

“The county-committee dinner 
you get your notice?” 

“Oh, that thing. Oh, I’m not< 
that, Mrs. Vancil.” | 

“But, you know, we need you ve’ 
We're going to need every womal’ 
committee.” 

“Mr. Sloane told me it’s just a 


— 


to put me on and that I wouldn’ 
do any work,” said Patsy blithel; 
Mrs. Vancil’s voice came bac 
with meaning. ry 
“T am quite sure that would bt 
what Mr. Sloane desires; but I reay 
Mrs. Mackay, we shouldn’t let hint 
Personally, I object to that attitu 
women. You realize that they 1 
name on, in that case, to keep} 
other woman who would be useft 
“Oh!” was all she said. 
“‘Or perhaps they just want tof 
money out of you.” 
It was true that Dicky Sloane 
gested the other day that they di 
to bother Patsy with these ma? 
that if she felt like helping the cai’ 
small contribution—it had been | 
note and Patsy had put it with he™ 
for worthy charities to which shew 
checks. She hadn’t sent the chec! 
she didn’t know how much was 4 
Mrs. Vancil went on smoothly 
“Mrs. Mackay, you have the It 
the ability to do something in 
paign. I wouldn’t let them mak? 
head or a monkey out of you. 
very well. He wouldn’t ever let 
anything over on him, and he’d l¥# 
them try it on you. As for your 
he knew what this bunch was tr) 
to the party in this county he W 
over in his grave. Can’t you 
with me tonight?” - 
‘All right, I’ll come,” said Pay 

I don’t know a thing about polits: 
(Continued on Page 54 
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SPECIAL 


 TYPE-A SEDAN 


The Type-A Sedan has always ranked 
i above its price class in distinction of line 
and appointment. 


This Special Type further advances that 
leadership beyond current standards. 


No special feature that could heighten the 
cars beauty, or enhance its comfort and 
convenience, has been overlooked by the 
| ; builders. 


Five Balloon Teint eas 


Douce BrotnHers Detroit 


Dovce BrRotTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED par 
WALKRERVILLE, ONTARIO 


My Job! 


HROUGH the written and 

spoken word I sell Mennen 
Shaving Cream. I have the best 
job in the world. Any challengers? 
All right, listen. 


An office appliance salesman 
sells time-saving. I do, too. Men- 
nen Shaving Cream saves minutes 
when they count most—before 
breakfast. All the time devoted 
to fussing, finger-rubbing, ~ hot 
towels, etc., is eliminated by 
using Mennen’s. 


A rubber heel salesman preaches 
the gospel of comfort and pro- 
tected nerves. That applies 
equally to Mennen’s. Dermutation 
(the Mennen process) softens the 
beard so thoroughly that the razor 
work is always comfortable and 
never nerve-wracking. 


A diamond merchant offers lux- 
ury and good looks. Mennen’s not 
only gives a close, velvety shave, 
but also adds to the appearance of 
your skin, and keeps blackheads 
at bay. 


A coffee broker deals in good 
cheer and- gentle stimulation. 
Those are just the feelings a 
man has after a quick, refreshing 
Mennen shave. 


If you’re a Mennen user you 
know I’m right. If you’re not— 
any druggist in America will fix 
you up for 50c. 


Another thing that makes me 
love my job is Mennen Skin Balm 
—the new after-shaving balm that 
is taking America by storm. Just 
the odor you like and 
a cool, suave touch 
that’s immense. 
Not at all greasy. 
Tubes cost 50c. 


un 


(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“You will before you’re through,” proph- 
esied Mrs. Vancil, and let it go at that 
with a quick good-by. 

Patsy tried to call her back later in the 
day to tell her that she had changed her 
mind about going, but Mrs. Vancil was not 
in. At six her car was outside, and Patsy, 
a little reluctant, came down the steps in 
her new suit, her first emergence from 
mourning—soft tan flannel with white col- 
lar and cuffs. She looked so decorative 
and childish that Mrs. Vancil may have 
wondered what she would do with her, but 
she showed no sign of that. She drew 
Patsy down beside her and as the machine 
shot down the street told her something 
about the people on the committee and 
what they aimed to do. In substance, it 
was what Dicky Sloane had told Hickson 
and Hickson told Dicky Sloane, but the 
angle was somehow different. 

“This committee is supposed to be Hick- 
son’s committee pure and simple,’ said 
Mrs. Vancil. ‘‘It shouldn’t be so, of course. 
It should have been organized earlier so we 
could have tried to get a better man for 
governor. Hickson is an old-time poli- 
tician, a crook from the bones out. He 
isn’t fit to be governor. But he will be 
unless the women get busy.” 

Patsy was quite bewildered. 

At the hotel they found themselves in a 
private dining room where tables were ar- 
ranged in a great circle for the committee. 
There were men there whom Patsy knew a 
little, a couple of lawyers whom she knew 
held political offices and whom Joe had 
known. They came over to shake hands 
with her. The sense of something interest- 
ing was in the air and Patsy liked it. This 
didn’t embarrass her, as purely social things 
did, with a sense of disloyalty to Joe, and 
yet it wasn’t deadly like the women’s 
clubs. She found herself talking quite 
eagerly to the men, and phrases which she 
thought she had forgotten, old anecdotes of 
her father, came to the surface of her mind. 
“A presidential year.’”’ She remembered 
suddenly that it had been a presidential 
year which was responsible for the failure 
to elect her father that last time to his 
judgeship. How it had worn him out— 
that failure, and how quickly he had gone 
after he had resumed the practice of law. 
It hadn’t been the position; it was the in- 
justice. That must have been twelve years 
ago now. She had been fifteen. 

There were women there too—very plain 
women for the most part. All of them were 
older than Patsy, and one or two were good- 
looking. One was wildly overdressed, evi- 
dently believing that a dinner was a dinner 
and always deserving of a black-beaded 
dress, which she wore with a large feathered 
hat. But the others wore suits and plain 
dark dresses and they gathered together in 
knots. Mrs. Vancil knew everyone. It 
astonished Patsy to see how that handsome 
dowager, whose manner was formed by 
years of handling Vancil millions, was so 
simply friendly with all these women, and 
how interested she was in them. There was 
a thin little person whose face lit as she 
talked; a fat, comfortable, motherly look- 
ing woman weighed down by a hat with 
purple grapes all over it. 

At the dinner, there was no order in being 
seated. You took a place anywhere, Patsy 
found; and Mrs. Vancil kept Patsy close 
to her, which put her in the most conspic- 
uous part of the circular table. The dinner 
was good—a man’s kind of dinner—of clear 
soup and club steak and combination salad. 
Patsy wondered where her check was and 
discovered that she wasn’t supposed to pay 
for it. That was part of being on the com- 
mittee apparently. 

The dinner was half over, when a man 
came in whom everybody greeted with much 
enthusiasm apparently. Young Sloane 
called to the newcomer to come to the place 
of honor. Patsy looked up from her salad 
and saw the red-faced man who had tried to 
flirt with her in the theater and had been in 
Martin’s. 

“Who’s that man?” she asked Mrs. 
Vancil. 

*That’s the famous Hickson, candidate 
for governor; put up to do our county 
honor. We have to support him and he’s 
rotten.” 

“That one!” 

“Not much to look at, is he?” 

_ They finished dinner, and after a few 
jokes about the permission of the ladies to 
smoke and heavy humor over'the fact that 
the ladies might join them if they wished, 
the men began to smoke. No woman was 
expected to smoke. That was obvious. 
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Patsy wondered at that, and kept wonder- 
ing while they elected a chairman. It ap- 
peared that Dicky Sloane was the one 
everyone wanted, from the clamor and 
quick shutting out of all other suggestions. 
But recalling the way that Dicky Sloane 
had welcomed Hickson and what Mrs. Van- 
cil had told her, Patsy began to fit the 
pieces of her puzzle together. 

Dicky Sloane made a speech. He did it 
well, Patsy admitted. She had known 
Dicky Sloane for years and years. He had 
always been like this—good-looking and in 
the center of things. But even in high 
school some of the boys had detested him. 
It all came back to Patsy as she listened. 
Dicky Sloane always seemed to do the right 
thing. It was certainly more public spirited 
to be here than out getting soused at the 
Hunters’ Club, the way the rest of his social 
crowd might be. But the boys had said, 
“He goes away by himself when he wants 
to be vicious’’—something like that, which 
was beyond the pale. 

Standing there, with his clear Greek pro- 
file turned a little away from her, Sloane 
was very handsome. He was saying that 
the issues were clear, that it was the Consti- 
tution versus Bolshevism. Patsy didn’t 
quite see how he worked that out, but he 
went on to other interesting points without 
elucidating. Everyone needed to put his or 
her—gallantly—shoulder to the wheel. 
They were glad to welcome the women, 
whose purifying influence was needed in 
politics. Patsy heard Mrs. Vancil give a 
faint sniff. The only slogan for the cam- 
paign, the only course for every good 
Republican was to vote the ticket straight 
from top to bottom; support the ticket and 
everybody on it. 

The men drank coffee and smoked and 
shuffled. The women did the listening. 

Others talked. The first one was a com- 
mittee member whom Dicky Sloane recog- 
nized with an accent of boredom. 

“Yes, Mr. Marlow,” hesaid rather curtly. 

Mr. Marlow stood up and pushed back 
his chair, drumming on the table as he 
talked. His fingers were nervous, more 
nervous than his eyes, which looked be- 
yond the smoke-laden room, and Patsy no- 
ticed that his mouth was not set or flabby 
like most of the others, but young and 
mobile. He had a bad haircut and he was 
not well-dressed, but Patsy liked him—liked 
his youth and the way his enthusiasm ran 
ahead of his words and tripped them up. 

““What I think,’ he said, “is that it’s 
the biggest chance the party’s had in years. 
The issue is clear, as Mr. Sloane says. But 
I think it’s fake or not fake. What we 
ought to do is to cut out the bluff and tell 
the people facts, stop making the eagle 
scream. Tell them the party’s the best 
thing they’ve got so far and if it isn’t good 
enough for them to come in and clean it up. 
Make a real party of it. Let’s convert peo- 
ple for once, and not club them. Tell them 
that the economic theory back of the party 
is sounder than that back of any other.” 

When he sat down, there was a strange 
embarrassment over everyone as if he had 
been making bad breaks. Mrs. Vancil and 
a few other women gave lonely applause. 
The men were unstirred, and Patsy heard 
Sloane mutter ““Damn Bolshevik”’ to his 
neighbor. She was beginning to wonder 
about Bolshevism. 

““Who was that young man?” she asked 
Mrs. Vancil. 

“Tony Marlow—nicest young lawyer in 
town. I dragged him on this committee— 
and look at what he gets for it!” 

Patsy leaned well forward and smiled at 
Tony Marlow. His face grew very red and 
his shy eyes lit with pleasure. 

Someone called, ‘‘Let’s hear Hickson— 
let’s hear the next governor.” 

“Reminds me of a story,”’ said Hickson, 
rising and taking the edge off things with a 
story which Patsy remembered as old in her 
early married life. 

“Speaking seriously,’’ he went on, ‘“‘it’s 
time this county was represented in the 
state capital. This county has had a back 
seat in the state long enough. We need to 
run the show from this end of the,state for 
a while. I stand for the county. I stand 
for labor. I don’t stand for Russia or for 
Russian government under the Stars and 
Stripes.” 

At this point his eyes fell on Patsy and 
lingered. It was a puzzled eye. Patsy 
gazed blandly back with an expression of 
acute interest in whether Russia was to be 
allowed to stampede America or not. Hick- 
son became grave and oratorical. He said 
that the women would safeguard this elec- 
tion with their high purposes. He grew 
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mightily moral and the men chew, 
cigars. . 

Then with a flourish someone ask 
the ladies say something. It was: 
Vancil that everyone turned. She 
quietly about the room and her 
dropped coolly into its hot flamh 

“We haven’t much to say yet. 
not well organized. Mrs. Davis, y 
been the Republican woman leader, 


‘ously ill and we need to find a new p; 


for the club. We would like your eo, 
in this campaign. We really don’ 
any purifying influence, but we ar 
to lend what intelligence we have 
strategy of the campaign is such | 
can go Into it without humiliation. 
the facts when you: come to us for 

The men were restless. With he 
inative quickness, Patsy knew th 
thought Mrs. Vancil was out of the 
But she agreed entirely with Mrs, 
Patsy did not want to be a purifyir 
ence. It made her feel as if she loo 
Alice, her sister-in-law. 

The discussion became general. 

“The thing is this: Pass the 1 
vote it straight this year of all yea 

“They say that in every cam 
sighed Mrs. Vancil; ‘‘the old swin 
whip.” 

Suddenly Patsy’s voice came 
through the smoke. 

“What do you mean by yo 
straight?” 

Someone guffawed loudly and 
flushed, holding her head high. 1] 
looked amused and the attention foc 
Patsy. Sloane spoke quickly, with 
of someone saving a situation for a 
He spoke tolerantly and Patsy’s ba 
stiff at his condescension. 

“The thing is, Mrs. Mackay, to ' 
every Republican candidate and 
what is known as splitting the ticke 
is, allowing personal preferences to 
the way of voting for Republicans. 

“You don’t vote for men becau 
are good for the office then, but 
they are good Republicans?” ask 
Mackay. 

“They settle the rest of it at 
maries. You understand about t 
maries, don’t you, Mrs. Mackay?” 

“Quite,” said Patsy, and was ast 
to find that she really did know. — 
wanted to be sure of what you me 
straight ticket. You mean the tic 
to be straight, not the men on it?” 

Tony Marlow gave a delighted a 
ish whoop of laughter and the roor 
with mirth. Hickson, red to tt 
joined init. But Dicky Sloane, und 
of his mirth at a pretty woman’s blu 
joke, was irritated. Patsy Mackay 
pull that funny stuff. This wasn’t ¢ 
dance. That wasn’t what she was |! 

The meeting was over almost 
diately, and Patsy was in the hall wi 
Vancil and a group of other worne 
was surprised at the friendliness 0 
one. Tony Marlow was brought up 
Vancil and introduced, holding P 
hand loosely in his big firm one as if 
shy to his finger tips. Dicky Sloane | 
Hickson over, a model of courte 
gentlemanliness. 

“Let me take you home, Patsy, 
Dicky. | 

“Sorry, but I’m going with Mrs. ' 
Patsy told him. | 

“T want to talk to you one ( 
days,” said Dicky; ‘“‘T’ll call you u 

“Well,” said the older woman 
they went home, ‘“‘you’ve seen par’ 
picture—you’ve seen the way t 
things as they want.” 

“But they want your votes. Wh, 
let them stampede you?” bi 

“Because the women don’t h 
gether, and they know it.” -) 

“The women would if they kne} 
things,’’ suggested Patsy sagely. 

Mrs. Vancil looked dubious. 

“Patsy,’’ she said, with greater | 
ness, “‘why don’t you get in the } 

“Why should I? I don’t like tha 
ful bunch of men—that awful 


Vancil, with a kind of passioy 
women who have babies at their bit 
at their skirts, or the girls who wor 
long, for not helping. At that, they 
first ready to vote or to learn thing 
do blame idle women—wome 
brains and charm who refuse their ' 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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BRAKING ACTION IN POUNDS 


100% Increase 
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| SNUBBER 


The comparative curves show how 
greatly the braking power is increased 
in the improved Balloon-Type Snub- 
ber, at the beginning of the snubber 
action and throughout its entire 
range; also its progressive increase 
from 60 pounds at the beginning to 
250 pounds maximum. 
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Right at the beginning of the rebound, 
Gabriel braking power is now increased 
a full 100 per cent. 


Gabriel, always alive to progress in easy 
riding, was first to meet the new needs 
developed by balloon and low-pressure 
tires. 


To the increasing braking action which 
isthe basic principle of Gabriel Snubbers, 
was first added the vital factor of free 
play—to enable low air pressure to 
yield all the comfort it is intended to 
yield. 


Now in the improved Balloon-Type 
Snubber the braking power is greatly 


In Braking Power 


increased throughout the entire range 
of the snubber action. 


Gabriel braking action, increasing in 
direct ratio to the extent of the rebound, 
softens and smooths out the jolt and 
keeps you on the car seat. ; 


Gabriel free play, permitting the tires 
themselves to take up the tremor and 
vibration of the little ridges and bumps 
which you can’t see, gives you the sen- 
sation of floating along. 


The two are absolutely necessary to get 
complete riding ease out of balloon and 
low-pressure tires; and you will not 
know the meaning of motoring comfort 
until you have Gabriels on your car. 


| GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
© Sales & Service Everywhere W 


Gabriel 


nubb 


Best for All Tires Carrying Low Air Pressure 


Gabriel is the only spring 
control device officially, 
by patent and copyright, 
entitled to the name 
Snubber. To make certain 
that you have genuine 
Gabriel Snubbers in- 
stalled on your car, go to 
the authorized Gabriel 
Snubber Sales and Service 
Stations which are main- 
tained in 2600 cities and 
towns. Motor car dealers 
who are desirous of as- 
suring their customers of 
greatest satisfaction rec- 
ommend Gabriel Snub- 
bers and many install 
them as well. 
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Why is this man 
called “big”? 


Z 
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He handles things—every- 
thing—in a big way. He doesn’t 
know the word compromise. Even 
in his dress he is sensible, out- 
standing. 


Of course, he demands value. 
That is the first essential of suc- 
cess. Next, he looks for good ap- 
pearance, because he associates 
with people who regard the 
niceties of life with respect. 


He selects the Just- Wright Shoe 
because it answers every require- 
ment he makes of shoes. He has 
been wearing it for years. 


Invariably men who think— 
think well of the Just-Wright 
Shoe. They appreciate its high 
quality at a reasonable cost: $9.00 
to $11.00. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
Dept. S-213, Rockland, Mass. 


Makers also of Men’s 
Arch Preserver Shoes. 


A style for 
every 
occasion 


E. T. Wright & Company, Inc. 
Rockland, Mass., Dept. S-213 


Send booklet ‘From Father to Son” and name of 


“Just Wright” dealer. 


Name 
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The Savoy, anew ¢ 
feather weight shoe. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
All I’m asking you to do, Patsy, is to give 
me a chance to show you something. If it 
doesn’t get you started, I’ll be surprised. 
Come around with me tomorrow to a meet- 
ing of that Republican Club and I'll show 
you what I mean.” 


Patsy never knew exactly what Mrs. 
Vancil did mean at that point. It was only 
two weeks later that she sat before the 
evening paper one night and looked with 
appalled wonder at her name stretched over 
two columns in the paper. What in the 
name of all that was unholy had she let 
herself in for? She was angry and irritated 
and felt absurd, as if everyone was laugh- 
ing at her for being a flat-heeled politician. 
She didn’t want to be president of anything, 
much less of a woman’s Republican club. 
Why should she have done it? Just be- 
cause there wasn’t anyone else except the 
woman who obviously would have done 
exactly what the bosses told her to? Just 
because the women were so leaderless and 
so many of them were doing more than 
they had time to do? Just because she had 
gone around with Mrs. Vancil and the 
thing got hold of her imagination? Or was 
it because Hickson got under her skin with 
that reported joke about society women in 
politics? Or possibly that Tony Mar- 
low —— Well, she’d resign. That was flat. 
She’d get a doctor’s certificate or something 
and go around the world with Alice. When 
she got back it would be all finished. Too 
bad if the party got beaten. Still, what 
was it to her? 

The telephone rang. 

“T’ve got the place for headquarters,” 
said an eager voice. ‘It’s on Marquette 
Street right in the heart of the downtown 
district, and the restaurant next door closes 
down in thirty days, moving to a new loca- 
tion. If we wanted to take an option on 
that place, we could. I thought we could 
serve lunches to the girls at noon and give 
short political talks, you know—give the 
girls a good lunch and then talk while they 
eat. What do you think? Should we take 
the option?” 

It was the chairman of Patsy’s housing 
committee, and Patsy did not offer her 
resignation on the spot. Instead she said: 

“Yes, I’d take the option. That won’t 
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State 


do any harm. About furniture, you know 
there is a lot of my husband’s office furni- 
ture in storage. I won’t sell it, because he 
used it for fifteen years and used to like it. 
But I’d be glad to have you borrow it if you 
could use it. There are chairs and desks 
and some bookcases.” 

“You’re sent from heaven!” 

Patsy went back to her chair. At least 
when she was gone around the world they’d 
have the furniture. That was one thing she 
had done anyway. She looked at her good 
novel and her newspaper and picked up her 
book deliberately. 

Again the telephone. Patsy took it her- 
self. 

“It’s Tony Marlow,” said the voice. “I 
wanted to tell you how glad I am that you 
did that—took that presidency. That club 
ought to mean something. Can’t I talk 
things over with you sometime?” 

He sounded both shy and eager. Patsy 
looked over her shoulder at the living room. 
It looked very hospitable and empty. 

“Why don’t you come tonight?” she 
asked. ‘If I’m going to do this, I’ve got to 
ask someone about a million questions.” 

Before he came she went upstairs and 
brushed her hair. Then she looked at her- 
self in the glass and went over to pick up 
Joe’s picture, which as ever approved of her. 

“He’s very nice, Joe dear, and strictly 
honest. And though politics is interesting, 
I doubt if we spend the whole evening on 
it,” said Patsy. It was another of those 
very correct flashes of imagination. 


That was June. July was hot and August 
hotter. People left town, and politics be- 
came a matter of leisurely editorial proph- 
ecies to most people. Patsy, working part 
of her day at the headquarters, where she 
sat in Joe’s mahogany office chair, some- 
times thought that she had seen a thousand 
kinds of women. For during the heat the 
merciless work of organization had gone 
on. Mrs. Vancil and Mrs. Thorp and Mrs. 
Swenson at her elbow had seen to that. 
There were great political posters in the 
windows of the headquarters and tables full 
of literature within. There had been meet- 
ings, cruelly disappointing meetings, when 
they had planned to inspire women with 
the reasons for voting, and women hadn’t 
come to the meetings. 
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Patsy had learned to see them go by, on 
their way to shopping rendezvous, on their 
way to movies, with never a look at the 
political headquarters. She had learned to 
swallow the vast superiority of women who 
declared that they never took an interest in 
such things and hugged their own superior- 
ity for that reason. She had learned sus- 
picion, and how it felt to have men glower 
at you instead of regarding you with ad- 
miration and gallantry. But she had 
learned also what Tony Marlow knew, 
learned some of it under his guidance— 
that no one had any right to drive you off 
the grass, no matter how they might 
threaten to do so. The political grass was 
public property, said Tony. 

She had learned, too, what Mrs. Vancil 
knew—that the thing they had in hand was 
vastly bigger than Sloane’s idea or Hick- 
son’s governorship or the vote of Cosmop- 
olis; that it was the business of all the 
women in the world and that she might help 
to decide how far women were dummies, 
how far their brains worked, what there was 
for women beyond sex, for the widows and 
the business girls and the women past fifty. 
It blew hot and cold on you all the time, 
Patsy knew now—hot enthusiasm that 
almost blasted you and cold discourage- 
ment that chilled you through. 

Then came September, with its sudden 
thickening of interest. There were only two 
months now before election, and the air was 
laden with over-rumor. Patsy stopped her 
coach militantly before the door of the 
headquarters and got out, turning the key 
in the door lock and looking happy. There 
was much afoot and she knew it. Inside on 
her desk she would find excitement. 

The stenographer looked up interestedly 
at Patsy. Patsy was dress-and-manner 
model to the typist, and Patsy knew it and 
used her power to advantage. She knew 
that one thing which had put girls in busi- 
ness across a gulf from most club women 
was that the club women represented noth- 
ing that the girls wanted to be. Patsy lured 
them on and kept her tradesmen smiling by 
buying new clothes. 

“Good morning, Miss O’Brien. 
thing new?” 

“Mr. Sloane was in. He said he’d come 
back—and Mr. Marlow.” 

Patsy settled herself. She was planning 
a series of neighborhood meetings and was 
working on the big precinct map always 
under the glass on her desk. Odd how 
much more the city had come to mean to 
her. She sometimes idly traced her old 
routes in pencil over it. What a beaten 
track it had been—up and down twenty 
residence streets, the shopping district, the 
theater belt. She hadn’t known anything 
about the little German settlement, with 
its neat square houses, or the five different 
precincts around the docks and what kind 
of people lived there, or the hundreds of 
other localities. 

In the doorway a woman with a plush 
coat, fit for neither summer nor winter, 
hovered. 

“Come in,” said Patsy with her new ease. 

The woman came in and took the seat 
Patsy indicated. 

“T just wanted some information,’ she 
said. 

Patsy saw that her lips were thin and her 
face severe. Not a joking woman. 

“Tf we can give it, we'd like to.” 

“This Mr. Hickson—is he a good candi- 
date?” 

‘“‘He’s the party candidate,” said Patsy; 
“T can’t tell ygu a great deal about him.” 

“Ts he a proper man to vote for?” 

Patsy fumbled for words. 

“T don’t know what you mean.”’ She 
had learned a good deal of strategy in two 
months. ‘Of course, there’s a great deal 
to be said for voting for your party straight 
down the line. It’s the Republican plat- 
form and its principles that count. You’ve 
got to vote for it or against it.” 

“Ts he a good dry man?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“For forty years I’ve been a white- 
ribbon woman,” said the other. ‘I’m anx- 
ious to do my duty, but I have to know 
whether a man uses the devil’s instru- 
mete ee and cards—before I vote for 

im.” 

Patsy had met women like this before. 
She had very little patience with that harsh 
principle of theirs, but there was respect in 
her for their grimness. She hesitated. 

“Do you support him?” 

“T don’t know,” said Patsy; “I’ve not 
decided.” 

Miss O’Brien laid a package on her desk 
and Patsy began to cut the string, because 
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she didn’t want to talk further abo. 
She hated drunkenness; but this w 
feeling was obsession, of course 
meant to end the conversation. Bu 
unwrapped the package a card drop: 
and fell to the floor. The woman 
plush coat picked it up, her eyes on: 
sage, just as Patsy saw what her ; 
contained. It was a bottle of gin 
the card was the legend, “A little 
for our friends, the girls. We know 
like it.” 

The woman’s face had grown ta 
not more so than Patsy’s. She lo. 
her caller, who rose to her feet. 

“T’ve been a member of this dul 
am not any longer,’’ said the wom 
terrible condemnation. ‘And eig 
dred others who are decent God 
temperance women will agree with | 
this club is unfit for any good won 

Patsy spoke swiftly. | 

‘Miss O’Brien,” she said, “you t 
bottle of gin and smash it somey 
quickly as you can. Now, lady, 
know your name, but I’ll tell you! 
don’t mind seeing anyone take ¢| 
I’ve taken them myself. I neyer | 
to any temperance society and I ¢ 
never shall. But this is a decent ¢ 
that liquor was planted on us on thi 
that it would do some harm. I th’ 
one who votes for people just beca 
are wet or dry uses very little inte) 
You asked me what I thought of } 
I’m not giving you a temperance 
but I’m telling you that that a 
to be governor and I'll tell you w 
down. We haven’t begun this a 
yet. Sit down please.’ 

The lady with the plush coat ky 
to smile. She proved it at the en: 
an hour, when she went out pre, 
organize her district and to ta 
policies. But Mrs. Vancil, com 
seeing Patsy later, noticed how vi 
looked. | 

““What’s the matter?” | 

“T’m just crazy mad,” saic 
“Things are going to happen bel 
day is over. I’ve hedged long eno; 
all have. I’m not going to vote <i 
ticket. I swear I’m not, and I di 
who knows it.” | 

“Tt’s going to make hard going jj 
that. They’ll hold up our money. 

“T’ye got money and so have } 
torted Patsy, ‘‘and if we are goiny) 
with these women, we’ve got to: 
hands clean. They never will be :! 
we side-step Hickson. I don’t gi) 
what happens to him. The part; 
off without a Republican gover 
with him in. And we all know 
Democrat isn’t a bad sort at al 
women vote for him, they’ll keep 
who’s another crook. I know. 
Jeffry at a meeting last night! 
about how the rich prey on the) 
know that he used to come arou 
corporations with his hand out fom 
as to get the labor unions "Theat 


| 
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spised him. I remember. I hear 
phates 

“You remember a lot. Well, les 
board together and see what wei 

Sloane and Hickson came in ti 
noon. The board meeting was bril 
and twenty women or more We | 
uted about the room. They lol 
committal in the face of the 12 
lantries. 

“You want a private confert¢ 
me?” laughed Patsy. “I’ve be, 
ference all day. I’m ripe for it. 
You want just me, you say? | 

They stayed in conference 
other women drifted out—all ¥ 
Vancil and Daisy Norton, a your) 
woman, who sat down easily, as ilb 
ported Patsy by their presence 
began with praise that was sf 
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liked to see Patsy’s growing po 
women. He was beginning to b 
he and Patsy would make Was 
the Court of St. James some dé. 
fish than this. And she was Vé 
Scraps of it came to the other 
“We want the women publily 
dorse Hickson—as a group. Bu’ 
understand—there are things th 


school game, f 
Through it all Patsy’s steady 
be done.” d 
“Tt looks to me,” said Hie 
up, “as if these women were 
(Continued on Page 5 
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Id’s Greatest Buy” 


Everyone Says It —Sales Prove It 


It is only as you find the real comparisons for Hudson qualities among the costliest 


cars that the enormous difference in price is so astonishing. 


Today it offers the greatest price advantage and finest quality in Hudson history. 
Never was this supremacy of value so outstanding. And the greatest Hudson sales 
on record show how complete is public knowledge of the facts. 


Is There Any Reason to Pay More? 


Hudson’s position as the “‘World’s Greatest 
Buy” is not merely a new attainment. It is 
acknowledgment of ten years’ refinement of a great 
car around the famous patented Super-Six principle. 
No motor design, however costly, has been found 
to displace this long-time leadership of the 
exclusive Super-Six. 


It is responsible for the way Hudsons endure the 
hardest service, free of mechanical annoyance, and 
retain their new car vigor and flexibility when they 
have become old in point of years and service. 


Its simplicity has always meant a lower selling 
price than is permitted in complicated types. And 
today, economies possible only to the largest 
production of 6-cylinder closed cars give it value 
advantages never held by any rival. 


Hudson’s invention and more than three years’ 
development of the Coach, of course, give it 
exclusive manufacturing advantages in this type. 
No car at or near the price rivals the Hudson Coach 
in actual proof of value—which is SALES. And the 
unsurpassed luxury ,of the 5-passenger and 7- 
passenger Sedans is offered at a price in keeping 
with Hudson’s policy of greatest closed car values. 


All now know that higher price can buy no smoother 
performance than Hudson’s. It cannot buy more 
brilliant results ‘in acceleration, power or speed. 
It cannot buy greater reliability or endurance. 


To hundreds of thousands of owners Hudson 
value means the most economical service in oper- 
ation and maintenance, as well as the finest in 
quality within hundreds of dollars of its price. 


The World’s Largest Builders of Six-Cylinder Closed Cars 
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Avoid substitutes. 
Demand the genuine 
Warner Liquid Solder. 
It will not injure your 
radiator or engine or 
clog your cooling sys- 
tem. It is guaranteed 
and sold on a money- 
back basis. 


WARNER- 
PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


> RADIATOR 


a Wort JERK 


MAS or SHAKE 
| CHATTER | 
CURE. 


Simply pour into oil in 
crankcase. It removes the 
glaze and softens the bands. 


| old rotter on the party!” 


Saves cost of new bands. 
Improvement in riding 


|) Eliminates |) 


Cate <Gecxrea} 
Absolutely 


amazing. 


SE ad harmless to oil and en- 
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—— gine. No odor. If your 
dealer cannot supply you 
write us. 75c. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A few drops work won- 
ders. Quickly pene- 
trates and dissolves 
rust. Releases con- 
nections where 


eS Forte.ers 


brute force is : 
futile. le 


Rusted Pipe 
Connections, 
Nuts, etc. 


Daily used by 

Plumbers, Ma- 
chinists, Farm- 
ers, etc. Over 
1000 uses. 


I co. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 

one can of Warner Penetreen. 


WARNER-PATTERSON 


Please send me 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
Think we’ll have to show them a few things, 
Sloane.” 

“Don’t send any more gin,” advised 
Patsy dryly, “‘or I’ll put the story in the 
paper; or if the papers won’t take it, I’ll 
circularize every woman in town.” 

“What gin?’ asked Hickson over- 
quickly. 

“Any gin,’’ mocked Patsy; and then: 
‘““T won’t be double-crossed by anyone, Mr. 
Hickson. I know alot about you. I know, 
for instance, that you are one of the people 
trying to cut off an appropriation for that 
home for girls who need help.” 

“Say,”’ asked Hickson, ‘‘would it fix it if 
I got you the money for that house?” 

“No, it would not. It’s not that single 
thing, though that mustn’t happen. It’s 
you we object to, Mr. Hickson.” 

“Call this a Republican club?” asked 
Sloane. 

“‘Surely we do.” 

“This is the Republican candidate for 
governor.” 

“T’m sorry for that.’ 

“My dear lady,” said Hickson, “‘we don’t 
need your vote or that of these other ladies. 
We are going to win hands down. This is 
only one city in the state. But I think and 
hope you’ll change your mind, because I 
mean to get a vote here. If you don’t, you 
can’t hold your women and it would be a 
pity to see so charming a lady discredited.” 

Patsy looked up. In the doorway she 
saw a lean, eager young man in a rather 
shabby suit, his eyes on the little group. 

“Tony,’’ she cried gayly, “they’re going 
to discredit me. Now what do you think 
of that?” 

“So this is your stuff, Marlow?’”’ asked 
Dicky Sloane, sarcastically—‘“‘a little more 
uplift stuff? It isn’t going to be safe, you 
know.” 

“‘T like risks,” answered Tony. 

Somehow he took his place quite naturally 
beside Patsy. Mrs. Vancil and Daisy Nor- 


} | ton sat quietly by the door as the two 
| politicians went out. They glowered and 


scorned as they went, and as the door 
closed behind them Patsy sat down bleakly 
and said, “‘ They certainly intend to ruin us. 


_| What can they do, Tony?” 


“Oh, lots of things,’ answered Tony 
blithely; “but they may not elect Hickson. 


- | He needs Cosmopolis badly. Things look 


sick for him in the county and he knowsit.” 
“Tt’s turning against your own party— 


g that’s the ugly thing,” said Daisy Norton. 


“Tt’s not! It’s refusing to unload that 


cried Patsy. 


It had been fun before, when Patsy 
looked back during the next few weeks— 
fun and distinction compared to what fol- 
lowed. The first thing was the disintegra- 
tion she felt among the women of her group, 
even on her board of managers. There were 
plenty of them who were ready to say that 
Patsy had her own reasons for opposing 
Hickson and that she should never have 
been made president, that she had forced 
her way in. Patsy heard the remarks, as it 
was intended she should. She talked a good 
deal to Joe’s picture as she dressed every 
morning, explaining and arguing about her 
hurts and her worries. And once she flung 
her arms about it and cried like a child. 
That was the night when she heard that 
some woman had said she just went into 
politics to pick up men and that she hadn’t 
mourned for her husband. But the next 
day she was on duty again, solidifying 
her ranks. The political lunches at noon 
were always crowded with young women. 
Patsy went into stores and factories herself 
and urged them to come to the meetings, and 
they came because Patsy asked them and 
stayed because they were interested. She 
sent women out into all districts of the city, 
women who could talk various languages, 
to tell the women what a vote was and why 
they should use it. She signed endless 
letters. And still, as she drove through the 
streets or walked them, she saw hundreds 
and hundreds of women and wondered how 
they would vote or if they would vote. 

She had been slim before, but she was 
thin now, like an overworked child. Tony 
used to order her lunches—thick soups and 
fattening foods. He used to take her home 
nights when the headquarters closed, and 
urged her to go to bed early. Sometimes 
she did—when the urging was not prolonged 
for an hour or more. And sometimes she 
changed the subject and they sat talking 
for hours, Tony’s talk of governments and 
the machinery of the world management 
holding her fascinated, especially as she 
knew that there was more in his shy eyes 
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than faith in republics. She worried, too, 
for Tony told her that if Hickson got in now 
it would mean serious trouble for Tony. 
Hickson had ways of paying back grievances 
and he had no habit of forgetting them. 

It looked very black. The newspapers 
were full of easy prophecies now. Hickson 
was running better now, according to every 
guess. The betting was big on him. He had 
come apparently to leave the women alone. 
The word had gone around that the women 
were out against Hickson, but no one took 
it seriously. Women voted as their hus- 
bands voted, people said, and toward the 
end Hickson threw the women a few special 
promises. A new park system—milk in- 
spection—things to catch women were in- 
cluded in these promises. At the women’s 
headquarters the work went steadily on. It 
had been Mrs. Vancil’s dream to reach 
every prospective woman voter in a city of 
two hundred thousand and tell her some- 
thing of the issues. It had not been done, 
but it had nearly been done. From door to 
door the women had gone, taking rebuffs 
often, meeting stupidity and hostility; and 
back in her office Patsy wondered.and won- 
dered at the patience and bravery of wom- 
en’s work. She knew hundreds of them 
now, and it seemed that her job had been 
worth while for just that fine acquaint- 
anceship. 

It was a few days before election and 
Patsy had had a hard day. It was sure now 
that many women would vote, but no one 
knew how; and Patsy had the dreary sense 
of inefficiency and loopholes left which al- 
ways goes with the completion of such work. 
She thought she might as well go home for 
supper and was stepping into her car when 
she heard a newsboy shouting something 
that rang in her ear. He was selling one of 
the daily papers, one that Hickson claimed 
as his chief backer, and his call tonight was, 
“Scandal of Pat Mackay! Read about the 
woman boss.” 

Patsy went dead white. She tried to run 
away from that dreadful shout and couldn’t. 
Grimly she gave the newsboy a dime and 
waited for change, thinking with her head 
light that this was no occasion for tips. 
Then she turned the car and drove madly 
home. Not until she was in her own room 
did she look at the paper. 

She had known that things could be ugly, 
but never had she dreamed of anything like 
this. Only such a paper as the Sentinel 
could have printed it, sliding along the edge 
of libel. Patsy didn’t mind what they said 
about her—the insinuations about childless 
society women who sought men and sen- 
gations anywhere, about the attempt to 
dominate worthy and poorer women, about 
political ignorance and desire for power— 
that was horrible but bearable. It was the 
rest that hurt: 

“Her father was old Bill Jennings, well 
known as a last-generation machine poli- 
tician, and part of her training came from 
him, no doubt. Pat Mackay is a widow, 
whose wildness may have broken the spirit 


‘of her respected husband, the late Joseph 


Mackay. At any rate he has left a merry 
widow.” 

It was that—to drag in her father, to drag 
in Joe. She hadn’t meant to get in this 
thing. It was Mrs. Vancil—it was Dicky 
Sloane 

Inga knocked at Patsy’s door in vain. 
Patsy would have no dinner. And when 
the telephone rang and rang downstairs she 
took the receiver off the hook and let it 
buzz until in despair the operator gave up 
and reported the line out of order. That did 
not stop Mrs. Vancil from coming—or poor 
Tony Marlow. But Patsy would not see 
them. She lay there on her day bed with 
Joe’s picture smiling at her. He was the 
only person she wanted to see. 

It was midnight, and after, before she be- 
gan to come back from shame to reason and 
see that the crowd which was out to get her 
had apparently done it. She had been lying 
drearily, thinking that she might forget all 
this when she got to the Riviera, when she 
suddenly saw Hickson’s fat smile in her im- 
agination. Patsy jumped up violently and 
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washed her face. Then she picked . 
Joe’s favorite oaths and used it veher 
as she opened the window and looked 
the starlit midnight. Opposite 
leaning against a post, wrapp 
looked like a very thin overcoat, s 
watcher. At the sight of him anc 
came in her throat, not of r 
comfort. 

“Tony,” she called softly, “go 
Go on home. I’m going to sleep n 
a top. Tony, come closer. I y 
you something. I don’t give a 


They worked for Pat Mackay 
both women and men, all ove 
After Pat had refused to see h 
Vancil wasted no time. She took th 
presence to the homes of a few editc 
few bankers and she talked to m 
ordinarily kept well out of politi 
emergencies could be counted on 

Presses stopped for Patsy that: 
the morning the biggest daily ea 
spread editorial headed One Woma 
It wrote about Patsy Mackay ii 
editorial style, for something in 
had captured the imagination of t 
of the city. 

“You fool,’”’ said Dicky Sloe 
son, ‘‘what’d you overplay it for 
half the men and women in town 
over at the women’s headquarte 
You’re licked—that’s what you’y 
You’ve slipped all over the state, 
you won’t carry your home city. 
last stand here; only two days to; 
can’t do anything now, and we cou 
got by if we’d won the city.” 

“Tf I’m licked, it’s bad manag 
this county,” said Hickson sa : 

It was the touch of scandal, p 
chance for championship—that se 
to the polls in droves that day 0 
Thousands of women who voted | 
the story of the attempt to ruin thi 
club and Mrs. Mackay, and it 
how many friends Patsy had. 
of the plush coat wore it fr 
house, making short speech 
district seemed to vote in a bod: 
in shops and stores gossiped an 
went out to vote. fs ia 

But at headquarters the women 
gossip. They worked all day, check 
districts which they feared male 
glected, getting out the vote, and Pi 
in the midst of it. 

“Tired, Patsy?’’ asked 
gently. “If I’d known I was 
you in for this, I should never 
You know that, don’t you?” ~— | 

Patsy laughed. | 

“T never knew that there w 
in the world that could make 
what was happening to you 
she said. “‘Isn’t that worth kr 
woman?” 

At that moment the special y 
tick and the operator took off a 
page. Two precincts out of ten 
county knew how they stood. 

“Far off there they’ ve been ha 
battle, I suppose,” said Patsy dree 
hope the women were in it. It so 
they must have been from the 

That was the beginning. 
the typewritten messages came 
ator’s machine. All night lo: 
from the city and state came 
phone. Toward three o’clock 
began to look at one another 
It was a landslide, and loca 
good. At four they smiled al 
to tabulate. There was not 

It was five o’clock when M 
Daisy Norton and Patsy sat ¥ 
four men at a restaurant ea 
The table was near the windo a 
saw the dawn coming up slowly 
very pleasant—the warm, spicy SI 
pancakes and sausage, the sense 
had gone wisely and as they shoul 
the table, Tony smiled at he 
shyly. 

She saw a taxi stop at the h 
and in the vacant street they 
men get out of it, or one get ¢ 
another, stumbling drunkenly 
The one who stumbled had a bu 
unmistakable. It was Hickson 
ginning to drink off his 
turned her head away from the 

“And they told us to vote 
said Mrs. Vancil reminiscently, ' 

“We left out the ‘it,’’”’ answeé 
and poured sirup on a pancake 

Editor’s Note—This is the r 
stories by Margaret Culkin Bannin 
appear in an early issue. 
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Na can get longer wear and greater riding comfort 

from balloon tires by using this new Schrader Balloon 
Gauge regularly. Balloon tires must be kept correctly in- 
flated to the pressures recommended by the tire maker. This 
gauge, calibrated in one-pound units (10 to 42 lbs.), will 
help you check pressure closely. Easy to carry, withstands 
hard usage, fits all types of wheels. At dealers’ everywhere. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. yes Chicago Toronto London 


Cr 
Makers ] Ia Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 
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For men who 
crave action 


Some men are tame—others are 
dynamic. Some wait for orders— 
others give them. 

The hardest fight that some men 
face is a ball room clinch—others 
have walked upto an automatic and 
used it for a club—and think a fight 
isn’t fair unless odds are three to one. 

Packards are game—and game 
men like them. They have the 
rugged symmetry of lithe muscles 
rather than the curves of soft flesh. 

Good looking of course, for 
they’re street shoes—correct in con- 
tour and finely finished; but inside 
and underfoot are fibre and sub- 
stance for hardest punishment. 

Plenty of room for bone and sinew 
—Packard pliant, slow tanned leathers 
never cramp or bind—every joint finds 
its home—every tendon its support. 

You'll get in Packards all the comfort, 
smartness and honest service you could 
possibly desire—and they cost only $8 to 


$10—a few styles higher. Ask for them in 
the best shoe store intown—or write to us. 


pe 


RUGBY MODEL 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 
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THE MODERN MAGIC CARPET 


organization appears to have a very great 
drop on all the others in some special case, 
as in the following story, the others will com- 


| bine forces against it. 


Late in September, 1923, a few weeks be- 
fore the memorable race between Zev and 
Papyrus, a representative of the racing as- 


| sociation approached, one by one, the heads 


of the various news-reel organizations and 
offered for a price the exclusive rights to 
take pictures of the event. His intention 
was to get bids and then give the privilege 
to the highest bidder. But with one excep- 
tion his offer was laughingly refused. There 
was no need to pay for the rights to the 
race, he was told by three of the four men 
he approached. It was a public event and 
should be open to cameramen just as it 
would be to reporters. Besides, they were 
not under any obligation to print pictures 
of the race; they could get out a perfectly 
good news reel without it if necessary. 
They’d rather do without them than set a 
precedent which would result in their hay- 
ing to pay for the right to film every sport- 
mg event of the future. 

The fourth man, however, swallowed the 
bait, to the extent of paying fifty thousand 
dollars for the privilege of taking exclusive 
pictures of the race. So elated was he at 
this coup that he decided to get out a spe- 
cial two-reel feature, instead of including 
the race in his regular semiweekly release. 
A national advertising campaign was put 
on, exhibitors were all steamed up over the 
wonderful opportunity coming their way, 
and all sorts of elaborate preparations were 


| made to ship the prints the night of the race. 


The organizations that had rejected the 
offer didn’t say much, but just smiled and 
got busy and let it be known that they had 
every intention of stealing the race. Among 
them they leased every available house and 
tract of land within long-distance camera- 
lens shot of the racing track. They erected 
crow’s nests in trees Just outside the park 
rail. The rival company by the time of the 
race was feeling a bit worried, and took 
precautionary measures, such as throwing 
up a smoke screen opposite the grand 
stand and erecting enormous mirrors to 
prevent the trespassing cameramen from 
getting pictures. A corps of detectives, too, 
was engaged to rout out any enemy pho- 
tographers who might be sitting in the 
grand stand taking pictures with tiny con- 
cealed cameras. 


Routine Methods 


But there is nothing in the world that 
can stop a man from taking pictures from 
the vantage point of his own territory, nor 
is there much that can stop him from going 
up in an airplane and taking pictures from 
above. Property rights have not yet been 
applied to the ether. All three rival com- 
panies managed to get some pretty good 
shots of the race, in spite of all handicaps, 
and hurried their film to New York, where 
it was developed and shown the next day, 
beating the other organization’s much- 
touted two-reel feature by twenty-four 
hours. It cost them as much to steal the 
pictures as it had cost their competitor to 
buy the rights, but they felt that the money 
was well spent if they had prevented a 
precedent from being established. 

To return to the routine methods by 
which these feats of film journalism are ac- 
complished, the news reels are, at home and 
afield, organized similarly to the big news 
bureaus, having a director in chief, some- 
times called editor in chief, a foreign editor 
and a news editor. The editor in chief di- 
rects all the operations of the news reel, 
furnishes the contacts with people of promi- 
nence all over the world, gives out the more 
important assignments and executes the 
policy laid down by the heads of the firm. 
Much of his time, naturally, is spent read- 
ing the daily papers and the magazines, 
especially of a review nature, so that he is 
thoroughly informed as to what is going on 
in the world. He must be a man of wide 
experience and good judgment, and he 
must have as much diplomacy as an am- 
bassador, because so much of the success of 
his news reel depends upon the good will 
of the representatives of this and other 
governments, as well as of private organiza- 
tions. And since each news reel, as men- 
tioned earlier, reaches between twenty and 
fifty million people in this country alone, in 
every geographical location, of every creed, 
every color and every political viewpoint, 


(Continued from Page 47) 


he must have an almost incredibly canny 
understanding of the public mind so that 
he can interest all his spectators, from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, and 
step on the toes of none of them. Not a 
small order, that. 

The news editor, like the city editor of a 
newspaper, is responsible for the local terri- 
tory, only in the case of the news reel it ap- 
plies to the entire United States instead of 
to only one city. The New York territory, 
which includes a field within an approxi- 
mate distance of one hundred miles from 
New York, is his immediate consideration, 
but he must keep himself apprised of every- 
thing that is taking place or is about to 
take place anywhere in the United States. 
He makes up an assignment book every 
day, just as the city editor of a newspaper 
does, only instead of fifteen or twenty re- 
porters he has four or five hundred camera- 
men at his disposal. 

A large part of the most interesting news 
of the camera comes from abroad, espe- 
cially in these days of Europe’s gradual 
emergence from the chaotic conditions of 
postwar times. The foreign editor, who is 
usually a man with many years’ experience 
as a newspaper correspondent abroad, 
must be intimately acquainted with events 
that are going on in Europe, Asia, South 
America, Australia—everywhere. Not only 
must he constantly read the newspapers 
and periodicals from abroad, but he must 
have what amounts to an intuitive sense of 
foreign news. He must, to a considerable 
degree, work on hunches. 


Ninety-five Per Cent Waste 


At the service of each news-reel company 
are some thousand to fifteen hundred cam- 
eramen, located all over the world. From 
one to two hundred of these men are staff 
photographers, on regular salary, stationed 
in various cities or points of pivotal interest 
in world affairs. There are about a dozen 
staff cameramen for each company in New 
York, almost as many in Chicago, and at 
least one or two in every city of importance 
in the United States. Abroad each news- 
reel company has a: main foreign office, 
usually in Paris, with fifty or seventy-five 
staff cameramen located in the important 
cities or news centers. One organization es- 
timates that it owns two hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of cameras the world over 
and spends fifty thousand dollars a year for 
their maintenance and repair. About a 
thousand more men are working on a semi- 
attached or free-lance basis for each com- 
pany. These men own their own equip- 
ment, and work on what is called a footage 
basis—that is, they film anything that 
strikes them as being of interest and submit 
it to the editor in chief just as a free-lance 
newspaper correspondent submits his copy. 
If accepted the film is paid for on the basis 
of so much per foot, depending on the value 
of the subject. Usually it is about two dol- 
lars a foot, but in the case of some extraor- 
dinary subject as high as ten dollars a foot 
has been paid. How much profit these field 
cameramen make depends largely upon the 
fruitfulness of the territory they select and 
their own judgment in taking the shots. If 
their film is not accepted it is returned to 
them at once with full explanations as to 
why it has been rejected. 

Many oi these field cameramen are work- 
ing on roving assignments that take them 
to such remote regions as Asia Minor, India, 
and the Far East, with the result that there 
is scarcely a part of the modern world that 
is not brought to the screen some time or 
other. 

All the news reels have the same release 
days—Wednesday and Saturday. The 
reels are of uniform size, approximately 
one thousand feet. On Monday and Thurs- 
day they are made up, and the process is a 
long and grueling one for the editors. In the 
first place they have to examine every foot 
of film that comes in. The flow of negative 
often runs as high as twenty thousand feet 
and is never less than ten thousand, and as 
the completed reel runs only one thousand 
it is easy to see that the job of selection is 
not an easy one. The film is run off in a 
small projection room. It is not developed 
and printed, as that would take too much 
time, but run off in negative form, so that 
everything appears in reverse, as it does 
when you hold a snapshot negative to the 
light. It is difficult at first to distinguish 
scenes and people in the negative. Faces, 


registering black and featureless, g 
ticularly hard to recognize, but the 
soon become accustomed to it, just a 
paper make-up men soon learn to re; 
back side front. 

With each subject he turns in, th 
eraman sends a dope sheet, giving 
information about the picture, plac 
ple, footage, and so on. With thi 
sheet in his hands, the editor in ¢h 
with his staff, which includes, in a 
to the news and foreign editors, th 
film cutter and a title writer or two 

The subjects are screened and gor 
one by one. As not more than abor 
cent of the film received can be us 
process of elimination must be a yer 
ful one. Many things are cons 
First of all, is it an interesting news gs 
Is it free from prejudicial viewpoin 
gard to politics, religion, race pro 
Is it fair and nonpartisan? Has it 
versal appeal? These are the ma 
siderations for a strictly news s 
Then there are the feature subjects, 
which no news reel is complete. Th 
ture subject the main consideratio 
entertainment value. Is it amusing 
unique? The news-reel editors mu 
in mind always that their first jo 
entertain their audiences. Infor 
and education are all right, but the 
not be thrust upon the consciousnes 
spectators. The news reel resemb 
newspaper in many respects, but no 
You can skip what you don’t want 
in a newspaper, but it’s pretty hard 
part of a news reel without leavy: 
theater. Its primary function is to 
and if it instructs as well, that must’ 
subtly and incidentally. | 

Second to these points of policy 
matter of photography. Is the filr 
unscratched, free from static? 1} 
good subject has been spoiled by sc 
perfection in the filming. 

Recently I sat in on a make-up 
for a couple of hours, during which 
thing like four thousand feet of 
screened and not more than two 
feet finally used in the reel. The s 
included among other things an ¢ 
flight over Athens, Greece, an elect 
road train plowing its way throu 
geous snowbound scenery in the Fa 
General Pershing on a battleship 
Panama Canal, a basket full of infa 
pies, the opening of the racing se 
Havana, a cavalry school in Ge 
baby show in New York and a fasl 
rade in Paris. 


Babies and Battleships 


The subject on the battleship 
plied by the Navy Department. 4 
much codperation between news- 
tors and many of the government 
ments. Recently, for instance, on 
news-reel companies, in codperati: 
the Secretary of the Interior, go 
subject on forest preservation. Th 
school subject was treated interestin 
the negative showed static, so scar¢, 
of it could be used. The opening 
racing season in Havana would ha 
great if the cameraman hadn’t forg! 
show any races. There were bil 
views of the city, crowd scenes, clos 
track officials and the buxom seno 
not a sign of a horse. So that ' 
altogether. 

Parts of the baby show and the 
parade were used, and so were the} 
The editors all agree that in maki 
news reel it is most important to rej 
tastes of women, as women compos 
cent of their audience. Babies anc 
ships, they say, seem to be the 
subjects, and there is scarcely a n/ 
that doesn’t have one or the other 

After a subject has been detif 
upon, the editorial board decides ji 
many feet of film it is worth, and th 
makes notes as to what parts are tof 
and what to go. The continuity? 
scenes is arranged, and the titles 2 
ten. Title writing is a difficult and 
job, because in addition to telling t, 
and fitting the space, it must, if the! 
is of any subject that might be coll! 
controversial, maintain a strict nerf 
It is so easy to give a personal bi 
printed word to a picture which is 
utterly unprejudiced. y 
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{no trick to build a car that will go 
for 70 miles an hourif it has a power 
"y enough to haul a freight train. 


égreat achievement to get more 
+% inches, with a gasoline mileage 
habove 20 miles per gallon. 


{hat’s the wonder of the Chrysler 
yonder so different and so superior 
hrysler was forced to build over 
K cars in 1924 in trying to meet 
it-year demand, and delivered to 
lic Chrysler cars to the value of 
iae> $50,000,000. 


eour own “high-powered” car out 


wir favorite hill—and we hope the 
fast and the hill steep. 


VE it all the best of it on Coon 
Tollow in Seattle, Twin Peaks in 
(, Ft. George in New York, Look- 
oe in Denver, Uniontown 
onier in Pennsylvania, Reservoir 
a Kansas City, Green or 
‘treets in Portland. 


(lo the same job with a fully 
« Chrysler. We want you 
tw the result as we do. 


1: test is a revelation of what 
sence in engineering, manu- 
ing and selecting materials 
écomplish. 


irse, you don’t want to drive 
‘Chrysler over 70 miles an 
‘In fact, you may never go 
st. 


1/0 miles an hour out of a motor - 


The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton 


But there’s something you do want every 
minute and at every speed that only a 
speed-ability of 70 miles an hourcan give. 


That something is sure, steady power 
for steepest hill or deepest sand. It is 
pick-up to flash you out of a traffic 
tangle before you can say “Jack Robin- 
son.” It is sturdy, dogged pull, so you 
can throttle to five, three or two miles 
an hour on high without “bucking.” 


HAT’S Chrysler performance in a 
nutshell. 
Another of the Chrysler wonders is that 
you feel no strain or tension at 60 or 65 
or 70 miles an hour. 
The smooth, vibrationless power torque 
is constant. Never was there such a 


steadily progressive power curve. 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
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Results that Belon 
to Chrysler Alon 


5 


ND the riding quality is perfect— 
no bouncing around the road. 


The Chrysler with its low center of 
gravity, seems to flatten down at high 
speed like a greyhound after a rabbit. 


Chrysler pivotal steering, with spindles 
operating in ball bearings, is also as easy 
at 70 as at 17. You never find yourself 
clutching the wheel. You don’t have to 
strain to keep your Chrysler onthe road. 


For the first time, as far as we know, 
here is a car whose performance carries 
no qualifications. 


Read that again—no qualifications. 


And best of all, you can stop even 
quicker than you can speed up. 


Gees LOSKHEED hydraulic 
4-wheel brakes give the ultimate 
degree of safety. They are soft, positive 
and easy to apply. They are the final 
touch of this scientific engineering. 
But Chrysler superiority doesn’t 
stop with phenomenal perform- 
ance, as any one of the thousands 
of Chrysler owners can tell you. 
No car is built of finer materials; 
to higher standards. The result is 
quality throughout as extraordi- 
nary as its performance. No car 
has ever proved more durable 
and dependable in its service. 


You simply must drive the Chry- 
sler. That’s the only way you 
can fully appreciate that it is the 
best-built car youhave ever driven. 


, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; The 
Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. All prices f.o.b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


All Chrysler Six models are equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the conven- 
ience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


Dependable} 
asYour Watch} 


DEPEND on a good 
watch to time yourself 
accurately. Depend ona 
MilwaukeeTimer to time 
your Ford accurately. 


A Milwaukee will give 
your good Ford motor 
more power and speed, 
quicker starting, faster 
pick-up. You can de- 
pend on it because of its 


Higher-efficiency roller 
design (Ford’s type)— 
Bakelite Case, short- 
proof, durable— 
Special alloy contacts, 
longer-lived— 
Smoother-running 
brush assembly. 


No wonder Milwaukee 
is the chosen timer ‘of 
a million Ford owners. 
They know that Fords 
are on “good behavior” 
when there is a Milwau- 


kee inside the hood. 


Slip one on your Ford for 
the power you need for 
Spring’s heavy going. Get 
one at any auto supply 

house, garage or hard- 
ware store. Attached y 
infiveminutes—then / 
watch your Ford’s 
new life! 


MILWAUKEE MorToR 
Propucts, Jnc. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


MITILIWAUIKEE 
TIMER*FoRDE: 


; : if Only $7.00 


($2.75 in Canada) 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

When these various operations, which 
frequently take from early morning till late 
at night, are over, and the actual cutting is 
done, the film is rushed to the laboratory, 
developed and printed. Modern machines 
for printing films can turn out four prints at 
atime, and the processis very rapid. As soon 
as they are printed and canned, the reels are 
sent on their way. In some cases, where 
they are going to a very big theater, they 
are sent direct to the exhibitor; in others 
they are sent to branch offices of the organ- 
ization and distributed from there. 

The news reel’s money value naturally 
depends on its age. Those houses which 
buy first releases, fresh from the can, as the 
trade term goes, pay the top price, which 
ranges according to the size of the city and 
the importance of the theater, anywhere 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars. 
From there it is a sliding scale downward, 
in direct proportion to the increasing age of 
the reel, until, by the time it is a month or 
so old, it can be bought for fifteen or twenty 
dollars. In some cases the reel goes through 
as many as twenty or more runs, and before 
its life is over sells for as little as two or 
three dollars. The main profit seems to 
come from these second, third and fourth 
run purchasers. Most of the big houses buy 
all the reels and make up their own news 
pictorial, and a careful check is made each 
week by the news-reel editors to see which 
organization totals the greatest number of 
subjects. 


The Smyrna Fire Pictures 


This, then, taken by and large, is the 
process through which a news reel goes be- 
fore it reaches the public. To give some 
idea of the staggering size of the undertak- 
ing, I will pass on some of the figures pre- 
sented to me by an official of one company, 
a man who apparently still finds it most 
effective to express one thing in terms of 
another—a member of the if-laid-end-to- 
end school of ciphering. 

During the year 1924, he told me, his 
organization shot and viewed 1,518,187 
feet of negative. For each thousand feet of 
film used, from 5000 to 18,000 feet of nega- 
tive was screened in order to pick the best. 
The service included 1187 different sub- 
jects, and printed 21,689,210 feet of posi- 
tive film. 

“Tf this positive,’ he said, “could be 
placed on one gigantic reel and run through 
one machine, it would take one hundred 
and eighty days, or six months, constant 
running twenty-four hours a day, for screen- 
ing. This positive footage would make a 
line 4108 miles long, enough to run from 
New York to Paris and start 162 miles on 
the return journey.”” There was consider- 
able more along the same line, but the 


. above will suffice to give an idea of the 


magnitude of this part of the movie in- 
dustry. 

The news reels, like the newspapers, 
sometimes get out extras, if something hap- 
pens that is important enough to warrant 
it. Big stories don’t always wait for 
make-up day to break. It is at these times 
that every resource of the organization is 
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brought to bear, and some really remark- 
able results have been achieved, mainly 
through the use of airplanes. 

One of the most notable achievements 
was scored by a company which concen- 
trates on spot news, in connection with the 
Smyrna fire, a little more than two years 
ago. The ruins of the city were still smol- 
dering when pictures of this disaster were 
shown on the screen in New York and other 
Eastern cities, just thirteen days after the 
fire broke out. The distance between 
Smyrna and New York is more than fifty- 
six hundred miles. The film was rushed 
from Smyrna to Constantinople by airplane, 
then by way of the famous Oriental Express 
to Paris, from there to Cherbourg by air 
again, arriving just in time to be put aboard 
a fast liner as she pulled out. It happened 
that the cameraman for this organization, 
acting upon instructions from his intuitive 
chief, had remained near Smyrna when all 
the other men covering the Turko-Greek 
conflict had left, deceived by a temporary 
lull. Consequently he got the only real 
pictures of the holocaust. Newspapers all 
over the United States used clips from this 
news reel to illustrate their stories of the 
fire. 

The Russian famine, the Wall Street ex- 
plosion, the burial of America’s Unknown 
Soldier, the Dempsey-Gibbons fight at 
Shelby, Montana, the recent arrival of the 
ZR3—are some of the news beats scored. 

An illustration of the old truism that it 
takes all kinds of people to make a world 
occurred last year, immediately after the 
Japanese earthquake. The editor in chief 
of one of the news reels got a tip that on a 
train coming across Canada was a man who 
had the first pictures of the disaster. The 
editor himself went up to Canada, boarded 
the train, found the man and started to dis- 
cuss terms. When he examined the stuff he 
discovered that all the man had was a single 
print of positive film, comparatively worth- 
less, because while a negative could have 
been made from the print, it would have 
been such a slow, expensive and altogether 
unsatisfactory process that the news-reel 
man wouldn’t touch it. The man with the 
print said he had paid fifty thousand dollars 
for it under the impression that he could 
sell it for a fortune when he reached the 
States. He had succeeded in selling a du- 
plicate print for five thousand dollars some- 
where en route, but stood a loss, according 
to the story, of the remaining forty-five 
thousand dollars. ‘ 


The Rum Runners’ Welcome 


A new angle of the news reel, one which 
has not yet been fully developed but which 
should some day emerge into something 
extremely interesting, is camera investiga- 
tion. Recently one of the news-reel com- 
panies brought out a picture showing the 
operations of the rum runners off the New 
England coast. Expecting to meet with 
resistance from the bootleggers the camera- 
men went stealthily, but they found a warm 
welcome, and were invited to “‘come aboard 
and take as many pictures as you like. 
We're outside the twelve-mile limit, so it’s 
all perfectly legal.’’ Extra prints of this 


Mare. 


film were turned over to the Fed 
forcement office for its information 

“We've only just begun this { 
work,” the editor in chief said, “ 
want to continue along the same lin 
do not express any opinion of what' 
on; we just take a transcript of th 
and offer it to the public for wh 
worth. We try to let people know 
going on all over, to take them, by ; 
to the spot and let them see for them 

Occasionally, if something happe 
is of great importance in a certain ; 
nity but not of national interest, t] 
panies will get out local reels. Thi 
ever, is not encouraged, as, if it be 
common practice, it would make the 
facture of the reel almost prohi 
expensive. 


Propaganda Barred 


7 
With the circulation of the news 
tremendous, the question arises as 
the power thus placed in the hands 
people can be used. Haven’t the ni 
owners, like newspaper owners, } 
leanings, and don’t they try to ins 
haps a little subtle propaganda in 
reels? And don’t they, like all big } 
men, have certain financial intere; 
they might gently foster in the san 
I put that question to various edit; 
received a large and emphatic N 
sides. uy 
“We couldn’t get away with it, 
we wanted to,’’ was the general { 
their replies. ‘‘Remember, we dc 
our product to the public direct; w 
exhibitors, and they’re pretty cag 
If we tried to slip in any propaga 
political nature, or emphasized a 
ticular commercial activity in ov 
we’d soon hear squawks from the ex] 
and squawks would be followed by « 
tions. We couldn’t afford to try a 
like that.” 
The news reel, although it hasnot 
greatly from the fact, is under the 
of censorship. The matter came yj 
in New York a couple of years ag 
the motion-picture commission 
state objected to some pictures of 
bathing suits, and it was decided: 
supreme court that the freedom of 
did not apply to news reels, but tl 
came under the same general heac 
ture pictures and were subject to t 
supervision. ; 
The censorship is really nothin 
formality—an expensive one, as tl 
reel organizations are taxed for tl 
tenance of the motion-picture com’ 
Since the one flurry about the bath 
practically no objections have be 
On the whole, it is believed that th. 
can take its pictorial as well as its) 
news without benefit of censor. — 
The recent experimentation ir 
graph by radio was watched wi 
interest by the news-reel people. / 
has not yet approached a stage of } 
ment practicable for their purpos 
hope and believe that some day it | 
when that day arrives, the millenniv) 
news reel will pretty nearly have! 


PHOTO, BY C. S, REEVES 


The Cascades, on the Columbia River 


When robbed of my Elgin I lost a friend 
that had to be replaced...by another Elgin 


aN. . 
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Painted from life by 


WM. OBERHARDT 
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One of a series of little biographies of 
Elgin Watches 


WRITTEN BY EMINENT ELGINEERS 


x “ “ 


A watch is an indispensable part of me, 
but the one watch—the watch of 
watches—the best watch ever—an 
Elgin in a hunter case—was purchased 
by me just after I had sold the secret 
of the high explosive Maximite to the 
United States Government in 1901. 


On the crystal, right between me and 
the time of day, I had photographed the 
face of my wife as she waswhen I first met 
her—the loveliest face in all the world, 


which has since haloed all my hours. 


I carried this watch for about five 
years, when one day, in a crowded trolley 
car, during a savage February blizzard, 
some light-fingered fellow working that 
crowd took my watch, and when I 
next looked for the time, I found I had 
only the end of the chain. 

Well, I bought another Elgin, restored 
the photograph, and thus far I have 
avoided losing it to the light-fingered 
gentry. 

I like a good time. Time is my keeper, 
so I like a good time-keeper. 


—by Hupson Maxm 


SSE LCGINe® 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, ELGIN, U.S. A. 
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We feel that you are doing a great in- 
justice to us in claiming, through your pa- 
per and the articles of Mr. Hall, that our 
frog came from Salome, and we insist upon 
some kind of statement that this frog came 
from the Salt River Valley and is not a 
desert frog. 

With every good wish, and trusting to 
hear from you very promptly, we are 

Cordially yours, 
H. B. WATKINS, General Manager. 


A Good Town Gone Wrong 


SALOME, ARIZONA. 
O THE EDITOR: Phoenix used to be 

a Pretty Good Town, a real Live, Wild 
Western Village where a Man 
could Scare up Some Excite- 
ment and have a Good Time— 
but it is sure going to the Deuce 
since Jerry Elliott and Colonel 
Watkins got to running the 
Chamber of Commerce as the 
President & General Manager, 
respectively and with No Dis- 
respect to them. They have 
got so used to claiming every- 
thing for Phoenix, 4 la Los 
Angeles, that they don’t know 
no better and now they are try- 
ing to claim my Frog and writ- 
ing in to THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING Post that I stole Him 
from their Ranch. I don’t be- 
lieve either one of them ever 
Had a Ranch. 

I can remember when you 
could Have a Good Time in 
Phoenix and all the Cow Boys 
and Miners come from All Over 
and Irrigated Up at the old 
Palace and the Anheuser and 
the Adams Bar and Invested 
their money in the Red and the 
Black and single O and Double 
OO on the Green at the Rou- 
lette Department and Depos- 
ited their Savings in the Faro 
Bank and listened to the Ca- 
nary Birds Sing and Every- 
body was Happy—and the In- 
dian Squaws used to come to 
Town and Set Around by Gold- 

* berg’s Store selling Beads and 
Baskets without Nothing On, 
and Tourists used to come from 
Back East just to Look at 
Them—the Indian Beads and 
Baskets. 

The Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce has changed All 
This. It seems to Think that 
Phoenix is a Little New York or 
Chicago. All the Irrigating is 
Done in Ditches Now, or down 
some Dark Alley, and the Cow 
Boys is Picking Cotton and 
Jerry Elliott got the City Coun- 
cil to Pass a Law making All 
the Squaws Put on Shoes when 
they get to the City Limits and 
Wear Blue Mother Hubbards 
when they Come to Town, for 
fear Somebody will get Shocked 
and Talk about Phoenix. 
There ain’t a place in Town 
where you can Tie a Horse and 
the streets is all Paved and 
Cement Side Walks running 
clear out into the Country now. 
They had a Cow Boy Arrested 
the other day for Wearing his 
Spurs and Scratching up one of 
their New Cement Sidewalks. 
And yet they Brag about What 
a Town Phoenix is. 

I was talking to a Tourist 
the other day, leaving Phoenix. 
He said he come clear from Massachusetts 
just to Get Out West and see some Frontier 
Stuff and Cow Boys and Indians and Old 
Prospectors and such stuff and he was Dis- 
gusted because he said Phoenix was Worse 
than any town in Massachusetts, everything 
New & Modern and All Polished Up and 
Nothing Interesting No More like what he 
had Come Out West to See, so he was Going 
over to Hollywood looking for Something 
Wild. I guess he’ll find it—but I’ll bet it 
won’t Look Like a Horse or an Indian. 

_No, My Frog never Come from Phoe- 
nix—but if he did he Showed Good Judg- 
ment in leaving Phoenix and coming to 
Salome, Where She Danced. Once and for 
All, My Frog belongs to Me. I found the 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


Egg up in the Owen’s River Valley and 
brung it Home with me, thinking it was 
a Duck Egg, and I Set it undera Hen. She 
Died the Day he Hatched, but I took a 
Couple of Drinks of Cactus Juice with the 
Thorns On and decided to. Make the Best 
of it. Most Folks with Families will Know 
about How I Felt. 

As near as I can Make Out, My Frog was 
Mothered by a Hen and Fathered by a 
Duck—and he Looks Like the Devil—but 
He’s Brung me Luck. I’m his Step Daddy, 
but every time I look at Him I have to 
Laugh—and if a Man can just Keep‘on 
Laughing Long Enough he is Bound to 
have Good Luck, Sooner or Later. It’s the 
Folks that Belly Aches all the Time that 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


“Beware the Jabbervolt, my son! 
The chords that grate, the bars that blat! 
Repair the Two-Tube set, and shun 
The spurious Rheostat!”’ 


He took his Antenne in hand, 

Long time his aerial trouble sought— 
So rested he by his battery 

And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in crystal thought he stood, 
The Jabbervolt, with tongue of flame, 

Condensing through a coil or two 
Cacophonous became. 


He guessed! He knew! Away he flew 
And quelled that blighter tuning in 


weGulitw 


Sad Fate of a Generous Man on Tag Day 


has the Bad Luck—and even if you don’t 
have Much Good Luck, you can get a Lot 
More Fun out of Life as you go along if you 
can Laugh and keep on thinking that you 
are a going to have Good Luck Some Day. 
That’s what Me and the Frog thinks About 
It—and we have a Pretty Good Time, even 
if he is Seven Years Old and Can’t Swim—and 
Neither Can I. —Dick Wick HALL, 

A Editor & Alias Arizonan. 


Jabbervoltic 


’TJIWAS static, and the radio phones 
Did roar and rumble on each wave ; 
All quinsy did their monotones 
Acoustically rave. 


With words so plain he’ll ne’er again 
Make diabolic din. 


“Hast thou signed off the Jabbervolt ? 

Come to my arms, my radio boy! 

O ampére day! Kilo! Kilaye!’’ 
Marconied he in joy. 

’Twas static, and the radio phones 
Did roar and rumble on each wave; 

All quinsy did their monotones 
Acoustically rave. —Geoffrey W. Cox. 


The Future Looks Bright 


“T°VE just got back from visiting my boy 
Ashbel in New York,” remarked Sam- 
uel Tilden Simmons, the well-known real 


estate man, as he pulled out his ch; 
weekly luncheon of the Central Git 
Club. 
“Ashbel has a studio-stable ap 
you see, he’s an author and hoc 
He said he lived that way becaus 
phere is necessary for a true artist, 
him how he figured that affected ] 
“But Ashbel’s really doing right 
makes enough as a bookkeeper go 
author part doesn’t cost me much, 
he is working on a novel that’ll sur 
literary world, but he doesn’t want. 
in the East for fear some of the big 
ing houses’ll pester him to death wi 
He said he’d a sight rather publis] 
own expense than prostitute his a 
“You've got to ad 
lows with a spirit | 
They’re whirlwinds ir 
or foundry, once they, 
— McCready } 


Easter Sig 


ASTER has con 
Early bees hum 
Brooks, no more dun 
Sing with a shout; 
Gardens are crocusin 
Anglers are focusing 
Eyes upon trout, 


Ways are not slipper 
Songbirds are chippe 
Gowns full of frippei 

Show in the shop; 
Airs are not grip-pei 
We can go hippety- 

Hippety-hop. 


All of the scenery | 
Soon will have green 
Every small beanery 
Savors of shad; 
We never saw berrie, 
Like these fresh str 
Let us be glad! 


Spick as the spats u 
Are the spring flats 
Sometimes the hats ‘ 

Give us a shock; 
Maids on each aven 
Beam, for all have 4 
Have a new frock, 
—Clintor’ 


Drab Balla: 

XII 

tee night, at the 
Corners Opera H 
here, PrnpaR & Pi 
FROM GRAND RAPID 
OPERA & GRAND | 


a 


sang with great su 
ancient folk song en 


Ou, MISTER BURGLA) 
Don’t Ros My! 
BROTHER’S Bi! 
’Twas midnight. All’ 
house were sleep 
When a burglar 


window made hi 
With stealthy tread 15 


To the room where 

tle kiddies lay. 
One of them was e 
prowling— 
A golden-hair 
who left her 
And faced the croc 
by his scowling= 
Then to that md 
said: 


REFRAIN 


“Oh, Mister Burglar, please doi 
baby brother’s bank, 
But take the pennies I have savei! 
The burglar looked quite sheepisit 
he was rank, 
For he had children, too, who we 
Then breaking down, he telephié 
quarters: P| 
“Tt serves me right on Blackwell’s)' 
While I wait the wagon, chief, 
I will sing that anthem brief: 
(Close harmony) . | 
OH, FIREMAN, SAVE ie | 
—Hai 


A certain tune 
Is coming soon: 
ONLY A Poor CHORUS GIR 


you 


} 
Your Car— 
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there is no other car of which 
the chassis can be kept permanently 
and perfectly lubricated without 
the use of grease gun or oil can 
and without any form of man- 
ual labor! 


ane from the Cleveland Six 


One Ton Pressure 


In this revolutionary six—which 
has literally electrified America by 
its sensational power, speed and 
stamina—you simply step on a 
plunger and the job is done. 


Winter or summer this simple, 
two-second operation flushes a 
measured dose of oil 
into every moving 
part under one ton 
pressure. 


Four fillings of the 
reservoir with crank 


% 


_ —at 60 Miles an Hour’’ 


Special Six 
Touring Car . . $895 Coach Premier . *1295 
Four Door Sedan £1195 Brougham. . . *1545 
Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


Standard Six 
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his is the way 
oil the Cleveland Six chassis 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
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case oil are ample for a whole 
year’s driving. 


Hailed by thousands of owners 
as the greatest improvement put 
into motor cars since the self starter, 
the “One-Shot’”’ Lubrication System 
alone merits a call on the nearest 
Cleveland Six dealer. Ask him for 
the revealing booklet, ‘“‘ What they 
all say about ‘One-Shot’’’; or we 
will mail it on request. 


“One-Shot” on all Models 


Whether you select the $895 
Standard Six Touring, or the $1695 
Special Six Sedan De Luxe, you en- 
joy the convenience of ‘‘One-Shot’”’ 
—just as you enjoy the phenomenal 
performance, the notable grace and 
beauty, and the almost uncanny 
roadability that is winning all 
America to the Cleveland Six. 


(The “One-Shot” Lubrication System is licensed under Bowen Products Co. patents) 


CLEVELAND 
Cable Address ‘‘C/eveauto’’ 
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: 44 Years of Proof! 


# In 1881 the inventor of the Blaw-Knox 
F steel building designed and built the first 
@ all-metal building of galvanized sheets 
} and employing an interlocking expansion 4 


|® joint. Itis this same principle whichisem- 
t ployed in the modern Blaw-Knox design. 


» Theorigin of Blaw-Knox Buildings 2 


This building—the first all-metal struc- 


tureon record —was exhibited bythe Mas- (> 


sachusetts Charitable Mechanic Asso- 


F ciation on Huntington Ave., Boston, in % 
F 188r. Itwas called the “Sheet Metal Pa- 

vilion’’—and was fully described in all Re 
| the principal journals of the day. From @ 
F that “‘pavilion’’—and that design—has # 


come into being every time-tested en- § 
E during steel building ever made. 


Modern, one story industrial build- 
ings are being made of steel. They 
outlast those of wood, are firesafe 
and more substantial, and cost no 
DIOTe? TONErEEE; 

But in selecting your steel building make 
sure it is rust-protected to give long life. You 
should expect at least twenty years’ satisfac- 
tory service—even without painting. Refer 
to the Bureau of Standards Circular No. 80 
which recommends that zinc coatings (gal- 
vanizing) should be given preference when 
the object is protection against corrosion. 


Service Records Prove Value 


The joints should be weather-proofand provide for 
expansion and contraction. The roof sheets should be 
without holes, and every design feature should insure 
dependable service and long life. Ask the sales engi- 
neer to show you actual service records—not mere 
laboratory tests. Steel buildings vary widely in mate- 
rial and design. You cannot be guided by appearance, 
cost or theory. Time, records, condition after years 
of hard service—these are the only proofs of value. 

Blaw-Knox is the time-tested steel building whose 
design and service date back through a half-century of 
experience and proof. Blaw-Knox buildings have sur- 
vived through every kind of test. Blaw-Knox is proud 
of its service record. It is open for your inspection. 


Exclusive Design Features 


Galvanized sheets, with concealed edges; shop-riveted 
structural frame; standardized unit construction; flex- 
ible, interlocking expansion sheet joints; roof sheets 
without any holes; standard, interchangeable window 
and door panels; Fenestra steel sash; galvanized kalo- 
mein doors; leak proof, shop-built skylights; non- 
combustible, rust-protected, weathertight; simple and 
speedy erection; low cost, low upkeep and permanent. 
Furnished in any type and size—all-steel or steel and 
masonry—any combination of windows, doors, sky- 
lights, ventilators. 


One order—and complete service from plan to 
erection. Send for catalog today. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
661 Farmers Bank Building 
District Sales Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO BIRMINGHAM 
CLEVELAND, 9500 Quincy Ave. 
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| ticket for the theater. 


| have much time to dress. 


-| in advance.”’ 
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point. So the ensuing conversation was 
laconic. 

“What luck?” 

“Missed her.” 

“Too bad. Try again tomorrow. No 


time to lose.”’ 


“ce Ss fine.’’ 

Until slumber brought release Merle 
wondered why on earth he had said he 
would try again. But having uttered the 
ill-considered words, the habit of paying all 
obligations left him no alternative. 

Thus it came about that Alice Woodward 
discovered him following her again the very 


| next evening. Now the office of Peck & 


Silverman, in spite of its large assortment 
of valuable services, all of which it stands 
ready and eager to offer, does not even 
claim that it produces, or can produce, 
shrinking violets. The plain truth of the 
matter is the truck drivers often march 
right up to the railing and bawl out, 
‘““Where’s them receipts?’”’ They know 
Alice Woodward is a lady—but they must 
have them receipts. The point to be made 
is that Alice when confronted with facts 
was no shrinking violet. Having arrived at 
a point directly in front of her home she 
turned abruptly and faced the startled 


evening.” 
“I’m very sorry. I already have my 
Some other time?” 

“By all means. May we say definitely 
Friday evening? That’s day after tomor- 
row.” 

“Certainly. And may I ask where? 
You'll pardon me, I’m sure, but I shall not 
I can plan to 
better advantage and save time by knowing 


“Of course,’ McQuaid agreed. ‘And, 


| by the way, speaking of dressing, I wonder 


if you would wear blue. My uncle seems to 
think it is the only correct color for a young 
lady and #4 

“Will your uncle be with us?” 

“Yes; we’re going to dine in our home 
on Riverside Drive.” 

“That is very nice indeed.” 

“T particularly want you to meet my 
uncle because you resemble the pictures of 
his favorite sister taken at about your age. 
He ought to have young people around more 
frequently anyway. We live there by our- 
selves.” 

““You live there by yourselves?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“Well, Mr. McQuaid, I think I’d rather 
not.” 

Alice Woodward departed abruptly and 
disappeared in the doorway while he stood 
staring after her, dazed. Now the plan 
was—as everyone except Alice knew—to 
have a party of eight, four young men and 
four young women. If only she had not 
turned upon him so suddenly he would 
have explained all this; in fact, it seemed 
to him at the moment that he had at least 
intimated it, but somehow the whole inter- 
view must have gone awry. All arrange- 
ments for the dinner party had been made; 
the other guests invited; it remained only 
to capture the one whose presence was most 
desired. 

Doctor Hicks had said it would be per- 
fectly simple; the invitation really should 
have been given and accepted on the pre- 
ceding evening. Thinking it over even 
for the fifth time McQuaid could see no 
reason why the plan should have failed. In 
this confused state of mind he entered a 
telephone booth to communicate with Doc- 
tor Hicks as follows: 

“T have just talked to her.” 

“ee SS fine.’’ 

“She says positively not.” 

“Then pay her. Darn it all, hire her! 
Make it a business proposition straight out, 
blue dress and all. Buy the dress. That’s 
better anyway. The chances are she’d 
have come in some kind of an orange out- 
rage and ruined everything. Put it right 
up to her, cold cash, yes or no, plenty more 
available.” 

“T’ll do it,’”’ McQuaid agreed, infected 
by the élan of this spirited plotter. 
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HICKS, D. D. S. 


(Continued from Page 42) 


And under the sting of injustice his wits 
began to work with the profitable direct- 
ness which characterized him in his réle 
of attorney at law. He proceeded at once 
to his office and typed a document. 

The following morning at ten o’clock 
Miss Woodward looked up from her type- 
writer and saw him standing near her desk. 

““Good morning,” he said briskly, at the 
same time reaching into his leather brief 
case. ‘Will you be so kind as to make a 
copy of this at once? No carbon is re- 
quired.” 

Miss Woodward clamped the two plain 
sheets of paper to the metal device on her 
desk and began copying mechanically: 

“Dear friend: Timothy McQuaid, my 
uncle, is ninety-two years of age. He is in 
full possession of his faculties except that 
I note a steadily and rapidly decreasing 
interest in life which occasions alarm for his 
welfare. I am deeply indebted to him for 
kindnesses beyond enumeration and feel it 
incumbent upon me to do all within my 
power to prolong and brighten his life. 

“To that end I have formed and am now 
carrying into effect a plan, the details of 
which I must lay before you, in the hope 
of winning your codperation. It is my 
belief that the presence of young men and 
women, once, and perhaps twice a week, 
will stimulate his interest and pleasure in 
life. I have therefore made arrangements 
for seven persons of my acquaintance to 
gather at his home every Friday evening 
for dinner, and such other entertainment 
as he may suggest. In this group of seven 
are three young women and four young 
men. It is my plan to complete this group 
by adding to it one young woman who 
must have certain very definite character- 
istics, must do certain things, and must 
dress precisely as directed. 

“Specifically, she must wear an Alice- 
blue gown; she must appear as my guest 
for the evening, but immediately engage 
my uncle in conversation and give him 
virtually all of her attention. She must 
resemble photographs of his sister taken 
during her youth. Because of these re- 
quirements the undersigned will feel ob- 
liged to pay fifty dollars to this guest for 
her attendance at each of such dinners, 
though the nature of this contract must 
remain the secret of the two contracting 
parties. The hereinbefore mentioned gown 
will be selected by the guest, at a cost not 
to exceed two hundred dollars. I have 
found a young woman of the highest char- 
acter and necessary appearance, possessed 
of all the social graces required to discharge 
this task, in the person of ye 

Here the page ended and Alice flipped 
it off. The second page contained only the 
following words: ‘Miss Alice Woodward, 
to whom this communication is respect- 
fully addressed, with an earnest request 
for her earliest possible reply, tomorrow 
being Friday.” 

As soon as her typewriter ceased click- 
ing McQuaid rose from his chair and said, 
“Ts it ready?” ; 

Alice extended the copy and original. He 
examined the copy line by line, arriving 
finally at the last page, on the bottom of 
which was typed: ‘“‘Accepted. My error. 
Sorry. Phone thisevening. Name in book.” 

Then he said, ‘‘Thank you, Miss Wood- 
ward,” placed the papers in his brief case, 
and made his usual businesslike exit. 

“Anything wrong?”’ asked Mr. Silver- 
man, looking up from his desk just as the 
door closed. 

“No, sir. Everything O. K.,’’ Alice re- 
plied. 

Her smile was even more convincing than 
her words, for, to tell the truth, a most 
absurd and humorous notion had just come 
into Alice’s usually sober head. She was 
wondering if Mr. Silverman could dance, 
and if so, whether he would like to break 
into the morning routine for ten or fifteen 
minutes; she was wondering whether, in 
fact, it wouldn’t be good for him. 

In a telephone booth downstairs in the 
corridor McQuaid was saying to Hicks, 
“Everything is arranged.” 

To which Hicks replied, ‘‘’S fine.”’ 

There was another telephone conference 
that forenoon, during which Alice said, 
“‘T won’t have any trouble about the dress. 
I know the very one I want. I could even 
telephone for it; I’m a standard size. But 
for heaven’s sake don’t leave an order for 
it. Send the money in an envelope and I'll 
deliver your change. I pay cash for my 
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y 
clothes. And, I might add, up to 
it has always been my own cash.” 
McQuaid could feel himself blus! 
he agreed. ; 
“T’ll call for you Friday evening 
family bus,”’ he said. 7 
And that is what he did, thus e 
quite a sensation in the neighh 
News was carried in two dialects a; 
languages, including the Scandi 
from one end of the block to the othe 
family bus proved to be one of tho; 
gated affairs with seats so far in t 
that a speaking tube was used in cor 
cating with the isolated chauffeur, 
Alice viewed her escort in « 
clothes and this mechanical chariot 
jumble of emotions, one of whic 
pressed to herself thus: “Here g 
reputation.” : 
The neighbors often wondered wk 
chose to reside in such a block, bu 
none of them enjoyed her acqua 
there had been no opportunity to 
explanation, however, was ve 
this had once been as pleasant a 
borhood as Manhattan afforded 
was born and reared there. How 
had changed year after year until 
the only remaining resident who h 
flowers where now stood rows of 


of packing boxes. ro. 
gaudy with family washings and bi 


instruction of passengers on the | 
trains that passed near by. Bil 
flourished in such numbers tha 
from Alice’s windows, they partis 
secured one another. This overlap} 
plains how it happened that one 1 
she read the following astounding 
mation in letters varying between : 
three feet in height: 


A WoMAN’s LOVE Is 
LAR PRODUCTION 


CONTAINS TEN THOUSAND PEO) 
BE EATEN AFTER SHAVING 
CIOUS AND NOURISHING 4 


Alice often remarked the tende 
ward cannibalism of these overlapp 
boards. On one occasion she read: 


an 
GIRLS GIRLS GIRLS TOASTED | 
THEM WITH PURE MOLASSES. 


At other times the jumbled wo 
humorous in a crude way, such, 
stance, as: 


VOTE FOR JUDGE SMITH 


THE |) 
You LIKE BEST 


FoR THE §& 
COURT 


Once the Woodwards were t 
tocrats of this neighborhood. #/| 
membered her father bending ov 
illustrated with mysterious drawir’ 
line and angle named A or B or ( 
she was an orphan. She had fallen: 
habit of regarding the billboards 
family and neighbors. There 1 
kindly old gentleman who smoke: 
and looked right down on her bed. 
this was a trifle uncomfortable, bu 
such a benign person she adoptec 
an uncle. Eventually the old mar) 
pipe retired in favor of an athlet 
heartbreaker whose eyes twinkled 
as to say, “I see you, you little? 

Just by way of pretending he wai 
ber of the household Alice wore a 
gown while combing her hair. T 
also a black mammy making p} 
Alice addressed the black mamm}| 
maid. Another of the billboard ré 
examined her hosiery twenty-fol, 
daily. Next to her stood a woman ! 
always washing something in a }! 
basin. Alice hated that smiling fa 
it was torn down; she also did ? 
laundry work. ; 

For some of the older settlers 
boardville, however, Alice felt that ? 
affection which comes only wit 
There was, for instance, a ban 
after year she noted that its ast 
liabilities balanced to a penny, V€ 
like her own. If the assets B 
did the liabilities. She had a fello! 
for that bank, struggling ep 
tiently. She hoped it would he 
season and eventually be able 
assets far in excess of liabili 
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THE JOY OF CLIMBING HILLS ON HIGH 


This comes to the owners of Durant Cars. 


DA: 
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Hills that demand shifts to second gear in most cars yield 
easily to the flexible power of the Durant Motor. 


DE: 


Without strain or knock and with only a slight extra pressure 
on the accelerator the Durant mounts long, steep grades 
and passes higher priced cars whose owners are busy 
shifting gears. 


DAD ADEA: 


I ae 
PR CES In addition to this exceptionally powerful, quiet motor, the 
f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. Durant has a chassis that throughout is of most substantial 


| Touring $830 and satisfactory construction. 
Coach $1050 It is as reliable and as nearly trouble-free as that of any car 


h ket. 
4 Passenger Coupe . $1160 oO ee 
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The design, finish and interior appointments are in keeping 


NECAll suutiet lice, “ena LLOO with the high quality of the engineering. 


| 
} 
| 
| At the new low prices, the Durant offers great value per 
} 
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dollar of cost. 
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| DURANT MOTORS, Inc., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| Broadway at 57th Street 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
| FOUR GREAT PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. - LANSING, MICH. -+ OAKLAND, CAL. «+ TORONTO, ONT. 


It’s a delight to drive a Durant 
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ONROE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Hicu SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 


HE Monroe is essential to 

every business office. It 
is not limited to any special 
class of work. Guarantees the 
same unfailing Speed with 
Accuracy in Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication or Division. 


Your business may be bank- 
ing or textiles, engineering or 
importing, mining, milling, 
railroads, hardware, a retail 
store or otherwise. Your 
figure problems may be in- 
voices, inventories, cost finding 
or foreign exchange, payrolls, 
percentages, etc. No matter. 
The Monroe is at work in 
thousands of offices compar- 
able to yours, solving problems 
like yours, assuring the same 
unfailing Speed with Accuracy 
on all figure-work and saving 
its cost many times over. 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate. Ask for a Free Trial. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


Woolworth Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


Monroe Machines and 
Service are available in 
all Sections of the U. S., 
Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout 
the World. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

As Alice and Merle drove through the 
white-light section of Broadway that Fri- 
day evening she saw many familiar faces. 

“Look!” she exclaimed merrily, ‘‘there’s 
Uncle Bob!”’ Her finger indicated a bill- 


board. 
“And Cousin Gerald!’”’ Another bill- 
Up to this time 


board. 

“And Aunt Agatha!” 

Merle thought her sport very entertaining, 
but Aunt Agatha’s expression was sinister. 
She suggested several of his own aunts. 

“And there’s Cousin Myrtle!” 

“Heaven help you!’ groaned Merle. 
“Have you got a Cousin Myrtle too?” 

“Yes, but I don’t like her much. She is 
always washing. 

“Well, that isn’t so bad. Mine is always 
being arrested for speeding, and then send- 
ing for me. She’ll break her neck some day. 
And the delay is annoying. That’s what 
I think of Cousin Myrtle.” 

Alice peeped at him with laughing eyes. 

“You are not very fond of your family, 
are you?”’ she asked. 

“T should say not. Are you?” 

“‘T’m very fond of some of them.” 

“Ts it a large family?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“TDo they all live here in New York?” 

“Quite a lot of them, yes. But they are 
scattered everywhere. I meet them wher- 
ever I go.” 

“‘That’s terrible.” 

Alice laughed, but Merle was gloomy 
and silent. He had hoped this girl, or any 
other girl he liked, might be an orphan. 

As they glided along Riverside Drive 
Alice observed that the scenery was pre- 
cisely as shown in the motion pictures. She 
aay seldom saw that part of New York 

ity. 

Her entrance into the reception room 
was a triumph. Beyond question she wore 
the prettiest gown present, and Timothy 
McQuaid’s little eyes opened with unmistak- 
able pleasure. In that instant Alice knew 
her task would be easy. Sitting in a high- 
backed chair Uncle Timothy looked like a 
queer little shriveled eagle. One got the 
impression that perhaps in his prime he 
might have been six feet tall but was now 
not over five. He had simply dried up 
without bending. His manner at once be- 
came bright and cheerful, although his thin 
lips and nose made him look like a bird, 
and baldness suggested an eagle. 

While introductions were in progress 
Alice caught glimpses of the scene in a full- 
length mirror, and again felt she was seeing 
a motion-picture show. Dinner was an- 
nounced within a quarter of an hour and 
she found herself seated between Merle and 
his uncle. Merle launched into conversa- 
tion with the other guests, but all Uncle 
Timothy’s remarks were for Alice. 

Doctor Hicks called attention to this by 
looking very sternly at his young friend, 
then raising and lowering his eyebrows. 
When the first opportunity offered he said, 
ei guess you "ll admit I know a thing or 
two.” Uncle Timothy was, at the mo- 
ment, in the midst of a story; while Alice 
was either enjoying it or giving a perfect 
imitation. 

“Hicks, you are a genius,” Merle said. 
“T bow very low.” 

Ten o’clock found Merle and Alice again 
seated in the family bus. 

“You have inspired him, Miss Wood- 
ward,” he said. “He begged me to insist 
that you come again very soon. He hasn’t 
for weeks talked as much as he did this 
evening, I am very, very happy about 
this little dinner party. I hope he didn’t 
bore you? 

“Not at all. I think he’s delightful. We 
have quite a flirtation under way.” 

“Then I may count on you for next Fri- 
day evening?” ‘ks 

“You may 

“T’m so ote Id like to sing.’ 

Again when they were near ie home, 
Merle exclaimed, ‘‘ You just can’t imagine 
what this means to me! I love that old 
man, even if he is my uncle.” 

Impulsively he seized her hand and held 
it until the car stopped, then accompanied 
her to the door. They were about to say 
good night when he surrendered to another 
impulse and kissed her forehead. 

That wasn’t precisely what he wanted 
to do, but it served to bring a frightened 
admonition: ‘‘Be careful! What if the 
family should see you!” 

This was sufficient to send the young 
man on his way, chin-deep in gloom, while 
Alice, in high spirits, peered through a win- 
dow at a new billboard and giggled when 
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she read: “Ninety-nine and fifty-six hun- 
dredths per cent pure.’ Quite irrelevantly 
she remarked: “Yes, and he’s the one I 
want.” 

As he tumbled into bed that night Merle 
also uttered an epilogue for an eventful 
evening. He said: ‘Poor girl, she also has 
a family. Too bad. She certainly is a fine 
girl.” 

Three more of these dinner parties found 
the same guests assembled, but as they 
were precisely alike, even to the fluttering 
kiss implanted upon Alice’s cool brow, ad- 
ditional details are unimportant. There 
would have been a fifth dinner party but 
for the arrival of a telegram announcing 
the death of Aunt Lucy. This telegram 
came to Merle’s office and he proceeded 
ta to his home to inform Uncle Tim- 
ot 

mriitle found his uncle seated before a win- 
dow, staring out across the Hudson River. 

“T’m glad you came,” he said. “I’ve 
been thinking about you—and that girl. 
She will make some lucky man a wonderful 
wife. Suppose we have a little codicil fixed 
up—just some little thing, you know—as 
a souvenir of these happy evenings.” 

His nephew nodded assent. Adding 
codicils to his will was one of Uncle Tim- 
othy’s favorite occupations. 

“Why don’t you marry that girl?” he 
next demanded. 

“I can’t afford a wife.” 

“Rats!” 

“Not on my income.” 

“Your father had ten dollars when he 
was married.” 

“Yes, but that must have been a week’s 
board.” 

“H’m. A week? Well, for him perhaps, 
but I think I could have done better than 
that. Maybe two weeks.” 

“Nowadays it wouldn’ t buy ham sand- 
wiches for a week.”’ 

“Quite right. Quite right, Merle. But 
you’re doing well. Some day you’ll have 
lots of money. If it were my affair, though, 
I think I’d take a chance and marry that 
girl. Fine girl.’ 

While this conversation proceeded Merle 
was searching his memory for something 
specific on the subject of breaking news 
gently. How does one break news gently? 
Details were utterly lacking. 

“T have bad news, Uncle Timothy,” he 
finally announced. 

“Bad news, eh? Well, I’ve had lots of 
that in my time, and always survived.” 
He was smiling, which made the task 
doubly difficult. 

“Aunt Lucy died this morning.” 

Uncle Timothy’s smile slowly faded and 
he gazed questioningly at his nephew. His 
fate became ashen and his eyes expression- 

ess. 

A minute passed before he spoke, but 
then his voice was steady. 

“Lucy said she was going to die. She 
wrote me a letter about it.” 

The old man was vain about his ability 
to rise gracefully from a chair, but this time 
he rose slowly and tottered to a small desk, 
where he seated himself and picked up a 
pen. Peering over his shoulder Merle read: 

“My dear sister: You must not let this 
weather depress your spirits. As soon as 
spring comes you will feel better. I think 
of you daily 

The pen was scratching calmly on and 
each letter was nicely rounded, for Uncle 
Timothy came of a generation that learned 
penmanship. Suddenly he tossed the letter 
into the wastebasket. Merle was shocked 
at the change in his appearance. In these 
few minutes he had become a mere mummy 
of his former self. Merle hastened away 
and drove to Aunt Lucy’s home. There he 
discovered that every detail of the funeral 
had been arranged by Aunt Lucy long be- 
fore her death. 


“T haven’t seen much of you lately,” 
Uncle Timothy remarked when his nephew 
partie “You’ve been sparking that 

ile 

E Merle did not know what to say, there- 
fore he said nothing, which Uncle Timothy 
accepted as a confession. Finally he re- 
marked, ‘‘ Lucyisdead.’’ Merlewasstartled 
and uneasy. “‘We had good times together 
when we were young,’ Uncle Timothy 
added. Another long silence, and then: ‘“‘I 
must take a nap now.” 

He slept during most of the ensuing three 
days, and died on the fourth. 

On the following day Judge William K. 
Slavens called upon Dr. Wesley Hicks. He 
was a portly, solemn person who fumbled 


- with a black ribbon attached to glasses that 
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were even more impressive than 
by the dentist. They looked at eae 
ye professional interest. 

I have been unable to get in tou 
Merle,” said the lawyer. ‘He dec 
answer the telephone and refers me 
as his next friend. I think he o 
know about his uncle’s will withoui 
lest it upset any plans he may ber 
He was to have inherited the re: 
estate which 

“Was to have inherited!” Docto 
exclaimed. “Didn’t he?” 


“Excuse me, judge. Let’s sit d 
can’t stand up. This is a blow.” 

“Yes;soI feared. You see, there 
estate would not have been large; T 
McQuaid had great confidence in 
abrity to succeed; but the prior 
of ——”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know. It changed 
thing.” 

“Quite. But I started to say that 
Alice Woodward will inherit the re 
estate in accord with a change in | 
which was made very shortly before 
man’s death. é 

“Miss Alice Woodward!” 

“Yes. Do you know her?” | 

“Very well, judge. A charmi 
beautiful girl.” 

“Well, I have informed her of h 
fortune, and it seemed to me tha’ 
ought to know of his misfortune : 
because he might be intending — 
see, I know the boy, and while al 
scarcely formal I wish to save him ¢ 
sible embarrassment later. Merle; 
young lady ought to confer befe 
horde of relatives becomes active. | 
stand they are friends. Perhaps—t 
I merely want to inform the your 
May I depend upon you?” 

“T’ll manage to get to him, judg 

“Thank you. Good day.’ 

“Good day, judge.” 

Doctor Hicks lighted a cigaret’ 
after the manner of men with plots 
minds, went into a sort of trance. 
was characteristic of Doctor Hicks 
always emerged with a solution. 
instance the solution was not t 
Merle at all, but to wait very patie 
several days—which he did. W) 
period of time called for by his p 
elapsed Doctor Hicks sought Me 
dined with him. 

Over the consommé he ail, 
everything worked out all right. | 
guess it would have done so anywi 

“T’m not so sure of that,” MQ 
“T bought you that motorboat y 
admiring.” 

“You did! When?” 

“Three days ago.’ 

“Then why rob me of three d/ 
Ofsiiniae 

“T didn’t have the heart to strug 
to your office. I’m blue.” 

“Very foolish! Of course it’s a : 
the old man had everything he wa: 
of life, which is a lot more than m' 
get.” 
“T’m not talking about Uncle T) 

“Then what are you talking ab 

“T’m in love.” 

“With Alice?” 

SS Viege- 

“Why don’t you marry her? 

““She’s in the same fix that I 
mass of relatives. Hicks, I ca 
more relatives. What’s more, 
a battle with them in my life. — 
know there isn’t a reason in the W 
her father and mother shouldn’t § 
like a long-lost son when I show} 
ring and license, but take it fro 
won’t. I’ll go out the window 
I tell you, relatives are the great 

the civilized world.” ‘ 

“How do you know Alice 
relatives? Have you seen them 

“No, but she mentions ‘th 
certain way that puts me on 
can’t fool me, Hicks, on relati 


family’ in that resigned, 
broken-spirited tone of voice I | 
he is talking about. I’ve been 
all. I’ll bet she sits up half the: 
ing things for them for nothing. 
“But just what relatives has 
mentioned?”’ 
“H’m, let me see. Well, for on 
Agatha. She pointed out a [ 
billboard and said that was Aunt 
terrible creature with the well 
jaws common to aunts. D 
’em?” (Continued on Page 
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You bet! 
He'll be there 
Saturday 


E’S always on the 
job for the big 
play-day of the week; 
and for the first bell 


every morning at school. 


No stay-at-home days 
for him on account of 
sore throat. 


Because he and his 
mother have learned 
how to keep sore throat 
away—during the cold- 
est days of winter, as 
‘ wellas during He slushy, 
flu-days of early spring. 


Just a simple precau- 
tion does the work. And 
that is the systematic 
use of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, as a daily 
mouth-wash and gargle. 


Pi 4 So often it will ward 
|e off a bad case of sore 
be throat and the more seri- 
t ous ills that may follow. 


Sore throat is a nui- 
sance—and, usually, it 
is the danger signal of 
other troubles that start 
with throat infections. 


Listerine, the safe an- 
tiseptic, will put you 
a and your family on the 
ae safe side. So do not be 
without it. It has dozens 
of other uses—all de- 
scribed on the circular 
that comes wrapped 
around each bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, 
U.S. A. 


—the safe 
antiseptic 


LISTERINE 


LISTERINE is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package—I# ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 


Do your 
spectacles have 
a trouble zone ? 


Do You have cause to com- 
plain about your spectacles? 


Wobbling frames that pro- 
voke eye-strain and weaken 
your vision. Weak 
frames that snap without 
apparent cause at a crucial 
moment. Frames that 
cost you money for frequent 
repairs, that cost you valu- 
able time and jeopardize 
your sight. 

Twintex Shur-ons are the 
right answer to such spec- 
tacle troubles. ‘Phe end- 
piece is scientifically con- 
structed to safeguard your 
eyesight. The “trouble zone”’ 
is adequately protected by a 
double-grip, double-brace, 
non-wobbling joint. 


Examine the end-piece of 
Shur-ons at your optical spe- 
cialist’s and you will under- 
stand why Twintex Shur-on 
spectacles, once fitted, prop- 
erly, are sure tostay adjusted. 


Send for an authoritative book- 
let, “‘ Style in Glasses’’—de- 
scribing many different types 
of spectacles and eyeglasses. 
SHuR-on Optica Co., 
Established 1864 


Rochester, New York 


Shuron 


FMGIE, AMET, LONE 
Subehy Ce lvAcGeink Se rAUNeD 
BeYerRGeerArs Ss Las 


Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

“T’ll have to look into this.”’ 

“You'll have to look into this?” 

“Ves, I. In other words, little me. Or 
to express it more appropriately, Dr. Wes- 
ley Hicks, the eminent psychoanalytical 
specialist.” 

“What are you going to look into?” 

“T’m going to see if she has any rela- 
tives.” 

“What makes you doubt it? Would 
anyone in her right mind claim relatives 
if she didn’t have them?”’ 

“cc oY esi2” 

‘Well, there is a special ward at Bellevue 
for such cases with psychiatrists in attend- 
ance—also keepers and straitjackets.”’ 

“Do you know what I think?” 

“Hicks, nobody knows what you think. 
Never ask that question again.” 

“T think she’s an orphan, a very lonely 


_ orphan, a poor girl with as fine a soul as 


anyone could imagine, and no one to play 


| with.” 


“Even so, she wouldn’t want relatives. 
Nobody can play with relatives. They 
bite.” 

“But she hasn’t any and doesn’t know 
that they bite. She wishes she had some 


| relatives.” 


“In other words, you think she’s crazy.” 

“Not at all. It’s what we specialists call 
a case of wish-fulfillment; harmless exer- 
cise of the imagination; that is to say, it 
happens to be harmless in her case. Any- 
way, I’ll look into it.” 

“Tf I asked you as a special favor, would 
you be just as well pleased not to? 

“No. I’m going to look into it. You 
could do it just as well, but you are in love 
with her, therefore too timid and flighty. 
I'll have to do it myself.” 

“Well, how will you go about it?” 

“‘T shall address the young lady cordially 
but firmly and say, ‘Miss Woodward, have 
you any relatives? Ifso, name them. State 
their place of residence.’ That’s all.” 


myself a bally fool, so tonight I told ’*em— 
and only just before I came off to the 
yacht! They know that two days’ work 
straight ahead will put them in.” 

“Too bad; but that’s that,’ said X. 
Anaxagoras philosophically. ‘Only, my 
son, remember this: A first-chop, dyed-in- 
the-wool hunch is always worth serious 
consideration. Its other name is intuition, 
and real intuitions are things that come 
through us and not merely from us.” 

“Well, I know one way,’’ next said Mar- 
shall grimly, without attention to his 
brother-in-law’s cosmic philosophy. “‘ We'll 
just take possession here and put a stop to 
things on our own hook until we can get 
proper authority. I’ve got eight good 
husky men who’ll stick, and there’s we 
three. That ought to be enough to hold 
down one fat man and one thin man.” 

But Arbuthnot shook his head. 

“Tt might be done,”’ he acknowledged; 
“but not without trouble and considerable 
risk of bloodshed. There are all told four- 
teen of them, and they are well armed.” 

“The Chinks?”’ cried Marshall, aston- 
ished. ‘Would they fight?”’ 

“The situation, as I hinted to Mr. Tom- 
linson ” began Arbuthnot, and stopped 
bewildered at the chuckles that greeted the 
name. 

“Stage name,” explained Betsy. ‘“‘You 
see, we, too, have been playing parts. 
Haven’t you noticed? Oh, do tell me you’ve 
noticed! I couldn’t bear it if you hadn’t!”’ 

Arbuthnot flushed. 

“Well, of course,” 
first impressions 

He was stopped by another burst of 
laughter. 

“Own up,” cried Betsy, ‘that you 
thought you had never seen such utter 


fools!” 

“As I hinted to Mr. ” Arbuthnot 
avoided the point, and hesitated for some- 
one to supply the name. Marshall started 
to do so. 

“X. Anaxagoras,’ interposed the healer 
of souls firmly. Then, as Arbuthnot looked 
a trifle bewildered, he added, ‘‘ You see, I 
am Greek—in spirit.” 

“Quite so,’’ agreed the engineer some- 
what vaguely. ‘‘Well, these men are not 
ordinary coolies; they are North-of-China 
men, quite a different breed of cats. They 
are a fighting race; the sort that make the 
bandits. And they are armed to a man.” 


he stammered, ‘‘my 
, 
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“And you don’t think I could do that?” 

“T’m sure you couldn’t.’ 

‘Before you start, will you give me just 
one chance?” 

“Certainly. But only one. Name your 
date. And report immediately thereafter. 
As aman of science this case interests me.” 

“Very well, I will ask her to go driving 
with me tomorrow evening.” 

“Then that’s settled.” 

“‘T hope so.” 

But in order to make very sure that it 
would be settled Doctor Hicks telephoned 
Alice that evening and said, ‘‘Don’t tell 
him anything about the will. He is a 
changed man, Miss Woodward, now that 
he thinks he isn’t penniless. He is going 
to propose. I can see it in his eye. He’s 
been wanting to for a long time. So what- 
ever you are going to do with his proposal, 
do it without knowledge of the will. You 
know nothing and neither does he. Under- 
stand?” 

“T think it is a very good suggestion,” 
Alice agreed. 

As the McQuaid family bus climbed 
Storm King Highway above the Hudson 
River on the following evening Merle again 
captured Alice’s hand. 

lem pong to marry you,” he said. 

“Ves 

Sea Ory 

“On ae short acquaintance, 
Ghee 

“Three years.” 

“But you didn’t see me until about two 
months ago.” 

“T saw you the first day.” 

“No one would have known it.” 

palo. be blunt about it, Alice, I was 
broke 

youl inherit some money?” 

SOV ag: ” 

“Will it make much difference in your— 
in your way of living?”’ 

melOtssar 

“For instance?” 


WLLILICUM 


(Continued from Page 38) 


isn’t 


“Don’t they take their orders from you?” 

“They speak no English. They take 
their orders only from their headman. 
They would, I am convinced, obey him im- 
plicitly in anything. In fact there is no 
doubt in my mind that they were smuggled 
for the purpose. They would fulfill my 
orders as far as mining work goes. Beyond 
that, no.’ 

“Are you certain? Have you any real 
reason for thinking so?”’ 

Arbuthnot grinned at X. Anaxagoras. 

“Tt’s a hunch,”’ said he. 

““And the headman?”’ 

“Wwang Tso. He sits like Buddha, fat 
and silent, dressed in brocade and jade. I 
have got no further with him; I know 
nothing; but—and this again is only a 
hunch—I place him as the third partner in 
this enterprise.”’ 

A thoughtful silence fell. 

“A plan might be made, nevertheless,” 
said Marshall at last—‘“‘surprise. I confess 
we are not well armed—a sporting rifle or 
two. But for all that, we might take them 
unawares.” 

“We might, but it’s dangerous. A single 
slip would ruin things. It would at least 
give the whole show away. And Hwang 
Tso is the devil. He just sits, but appar- 
ently he knows everything. I don’t know, 
of course; but I’ll wager that your men 


could, not leave the yacht, day or night, — 


without: his knowing it.” 

“And the celebrated piece of the Utter 
Damn Fool has in his case failed of its 
audience,”’ put in Betsy keenly. 

ANE can try it,’”’ Arbuthnot summed it 

; “but if there is any other way, I should 
Bie leaving it alone.” 

Again they fell silent, reviewing the sit- 
uation. Marshall, after a moment, arose 
and began to pace the cabin. Once or twice 
one of the others started to speak. 

“Just wait a moment, please,’’ he mut- 
tered. At last he reseated himself. ‘This is 
how I see it,’”’ he said crisply: ‘‘We’ve got 
to stop this work, and stop it immediately. 
We haven’t the force to do it openly—or at 
least we won’t try that if we can do any- 
thing else. The chances of wholesale sur- 
prise are agreed to be too risky. But if we 
work right we ought to be able to grab off 
the leaders, and without them the thing 
will stop.” 

“You are suggesting?’’ queried X. Anax- 
agoras. 


Marc 


“T’m going to marry you.” 4 

“And then? ; 

“T want to go to the opera eye 
for a season and see what happen 
the second, third and fourth - 
Tim always left after the first.” 

“T think that would be heaven! 

“Then you will marry me?” 

Alice would have said ‘‘ Yes” if 
been allowed the fraction of a seco) 
sary, but Merle’s timidity had ¢ 
An hour later the chauffeur peer 
ously over his shoulder and deci 
he was the only person present » 
the slightest idea about where tl] 
or the direction in which they were 

Eventually, however, a billb 
minded Merle of a question he 
tended to ask. 

The billboard was Aunt Agatha 
question was: ‘‘ Must I speak to 
before we can be married? If sc 
it isn’t Aunt Agatha.” 

“Merle, she’s a billboard. I hay 
family. I’m an orphan. Not even 
within hailing distance.” 

“Oh, glorious! Are all of that. 
family you talked about billboard 

““Hivery one.” 

“Wonderful! We'll drive doy 
and I’ll defy them. It’s my first 
haps only chance to win a family b 

Alice laughed. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” | 
“You want to defy the family, bi 
to do something really wild and f 
for the first time in my life. Let’s 
night and get married just as so 
license bureau opens in the mor 
that too crazy?” = 

“No. I like it.” | 

And that is how it came about { 
were already married when Judge 
K. Slavens read the will before 
sembled relatives, most of whom 
the dainty young lady known to 
Miss Alice Woodward. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

“Kidnap ’em,’’ said Marshall 
“kidnap Maxon and Barker. | 
out of the way until we have tim( 

X. Anaxagoras shot a triumphai 
at Betsy, who sat up straight. 

“Do you know you are sugi: 
crime, my son?”’ he inquired soft. 

“Crime? What of it?” snorted | 

Betsy clasped her hands. 

“What a pity one of them isn| 
estate man!” she observed to hei) 

Marshall stared at her a mom} 
brushed the remark aside as a 
irrelevance. 

“You say they take orders fro 
to the actual work?”’ he asked S| 
“Well then, here’s what we do: 
out that we’re going on a fishing e 
over Sunday—that’s day after ton 
and we invite you all to go. Yo 
Any hitch in that? Will they obje! 
going?” 

Arbuthnot considered. 

“They might.” 

“Tf we invite them all thread Tt 
They’ll figure they can keep * 
things, and it would tip their ha 
essarily to order you to refuse. T» 
ure they’d better play the games 
and hope to get rid of us soon. 1é 
we have them aboard we'll k 


”” pointed out i ‘ 
“Dm coming to him. D 
thing about the actual 
ground, do you think?” 
“Not from me,” said- 
only told—er—Eats~’Em 
“Well, I’m banking on 
ing from Fats-’Em-Alive. 
doesn’t either.” 


“All right. When we 
aboard you go ashore and 
Buddha that we’ve decide 
get some contraption you nee 
or supplies or something,: 2 
back for a while, and that t 
stop until we get back—so y ; 
vise it, Think you'll be a v 

r? ” 
Arbuthnot nodded thoughtf 
“T think so,” said he. 


(Continued on Page 7 
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BROUGHAM 
*1465 


f. o. b. factory 


PT°HE NEW Studebaker Standard Six 

Brougham combines practical conven- 
ience with distinctive appearance—at a very 
moderate price. 

Its four wide doors enable all five passen- 
gers to enter or leave the car with perfect 
ease. 

Its full width front and rear seats provide 
ample leg room and restful comfort. 

There’s smartness in its long, low lines— 
in the body, lacquered a rich, deep blue to 
contrast with the satin-black top—in the oval 
rear-quarter ‘windows with ornamental top 
braces—in the genuine deep-napped Millais 
upholstery. 


And there’s the brilliant performance of 
the world-famous Studebaker Standard Six 
chassis with its 50-horsepower engine. Tre- 
mendous power—pick-up—smoothness—flex- 
ibility—never before equaled in any other 
car within hundreds of dollars of its price. 

Built complete—body and chassis—by 
Studebaker, thus eliminating middlemen’s 
profits and enabling Studebaker to offer this 
Brougham at a much lower price than you 
would have to pay for any other car of com- 
parable quality. 

There is a Studebaker dealer near you who 
will be glad to show you the Brougham, See 
it before you buy. 
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Another “New Studebaker 
THE FOUR-DOOR 
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Is your car easy 
riding? 


re 


#7 Your car rides eas- 
ier if the springs 
are right. Springs 
absorb the jars and 
jolts. The best 
springs for you are those that do 
it best. 

Harvey Springs are not just 
put together. They're carefully 
and scientifically designed and 
assembled to give the utmost in 
shock-absorbing service. 


There is more than just your 
comfort at stake. The life of your 
car; the continued comfort and 
satisfaction you get from it; and 
the size of your repair bills de- 
pend to some extent upon the 
springs. 

Get in touch with a Harvey 
Spring Service Station. There’s one 


near you. You'll find them good 
people to know. 


HARVEY SPRING 
& FORGING COMPANY 
Dept. C + Racine, Wis. 


Get from your dealer the 
Harvey Spring Oilers and 

il. Take care of your springs. 
Send for our booklet, ‘Springs 
and their Care.”?__ 


TRY HARVEY SPRINGS ON YOUR FORD 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Well, there you are!” cried Marshall, 
and looked at them in triumph. 

“It’s a nice little scheme,’’ Betsy inter- 
posed at this point, ‘and you’re a bright 
little man. But I see one fatal error— 
you’ll never in the wide world induce Eats- 
’Em-Alive to go. He’ll send Fleshpots to 
spy, but he’ll stay strictly at home.”” They 
stared at her blankly. ‘“‘Owing to my un- 
paralleled success in the réle of fascinating 
ingénue, I’ve shattered his nervous system,” 
she added. 

Her auditors digested this in a rather 
dismayed silence for a few moments. X. 
Anaxagoras sighed. 

“Indubitable truth is recognizable by 
the cosmic satisfaction it conveys,” he said 
at last. ‘“‘I am forced reluctantly to the 
conclusion that my sister on this point is 
eternally right. Eats-’Em-Alive will not 
come.” 

Marshall made a gesture of impatience. 

““He’ll come,”’ he said meaningly. “He 
may not come willingly, but he’ll come! 
You leave that to me!” 

“We'll have to be careful,” 
Arbuthnot. 

“T’ll plan it. It ought not to be too diffi- 
cult. A little elementary strategy and a 
little strong-arm work. We'll fix it.” 

‘“What’ll your men think of all this? 
What can you tell them in explanation?” 

“My men will be with us. I shall tell 
them the truth,’ replied Marshall confi- 
dently. 

“Of course they’ll be technically lia- 
ble—accessories and all that sort of thing— 
in case it comes to a show-down.” 

“T’ll explain all that. But they won’t 


warned 


| mind.’ 


“You seem very certain. I don’t know. 
I wish we could pull it off without them. 
One hint from any of them would upset the 
whole apple cart.” 

“Don’t give yourself a moment’s con- 
cern about them.” 

“Well,” the engineer conceded, ‘‘we’ll 
try out the fishing-trip idea and we’ll hope 
for the best. Once Barker is aboard peace- 
fully, we’ll do our best to get the other.” 

“How about Hwang Tso,” asked Betsy 
thoughtfully, “if he should go ahead with 
the work while we are gone?”’ 

“T think that is all right,’”” Arbuthnot as- 
sured her. ‘I doubt if he knows details of 
the work, or the hopes for it. He will re- 


‘ 


| ceive orders, and it would not occur to him 


to jeopardize future relations by disobeying 
them.” 

“Then it’s all settled,” said X. Anax- 
agoras, ‘“‘and there lacks only one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“A moving-picture camera,’’ he replied. 

But Marshall leaned eagerly forward, the 
light of inspiration in his eyes. 

“Look here!”’ he cried. “‘Why not go on 
with it? After we put the kibosh on this 
nefarious raid, why not go ahead with the 
work and get the loot—and turn it over to 
Mrs. Maxon? She need not know about it 
until it is all done; and nothing is disturbed 
over there and the preparatory work is all 
finished. I say, that’s what I call a fine 
idea!”’ 

‘“‘Glorious!’”’ agreed Betsy enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“Top hole!”’ chimed in Arbuthnot. 

X. Anaxagoras shook his head. 

“You forget, my son, that however ne- 
farious the designs of our sweet-tempered 
friend, and however completely circum- 
stances seem to prove them, nevertheless, 
after all the smoke has cleared away, these 
works do undoubtedly belong to him. He 
hasn’t really stolen anything yet. I don’t 
know if what he has already done is a crime 
or not, but I shrewdly surmise that it 
amounts merely to trespass or some other 
civil ground for action. And when the said 
smoke does clear away, if we are discovered 
occupying his property we shall be liable for 
trespass ourselves.”’ 

But Marshall was still in the full tide of 
inspiration. 

“Why are you so sure it belongs to 
him?” he demanded. “Listen here! Isn’t 
it more likely, since the whole thing is a 
raid, that they merely came here and 
started to work without taking over the 
land from the Government? They wouldn’t 
want to file on it, even under assumed 
names. They might be traced, and it might 
attract attention to the district; and any- 
way, what would they gain by it?” 

“By Jove, Jerry, you’ve hit it!” cried X. 
Anaxagoras, bringing his fist down on the 
table with a thump. 

“And if that’s the case,’’ swept on Mar- 
shall, his eyes shining, “‘what’s to prevent 
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our filing on the land and just calmly taking 
over the whole show?”’ 

Betsy jumped to her feet and ran around 
the table to imprint a kiss on her husband’s 
brow. 

“Jerry,’ 
genius!” 

“‘T shall write a letter to Mrs. Maxon,” 
outlined X. Anaxagoras rapidly, ‘‘and 
Arbuthnot shall deliver it in person. She 
will, I think, do in this matter as I advise. 
Arbuthnot can explain the whole situation. 
Once convinced that neither will she be 
bothered with the matter nor will the 
country be disturbed, she will consent. I 
shall see to that.” 

“How can you be so certain,’’ asked 
Betsy doubtfully, ‘in view of what you 
have told us of her?” 

“T will see to that,’? repeated X. Anax- 
agoras with a quiet emphasis. “You will 
find that she will read the letter and will 
listen to Arbuthnot.”’ He spoke with an 
authority that could not be doubted. And 
for the briefest possible instant there seemed 
to be a pause in the rush of the crowded 
minutes, and something of the old dignity 
and mystery that had always attached to 
one phase of the complex personality that 
called itself the healer of souls struck across 
the spirits of those present. It was only 
during.an instant, however, for X. Anax- 
agoras went on at once: ‘I have a certain 
influence with her, which circumstances 
have given to me alone, but which I have 


she said solemnly, ‘‘you are a 


. heretofore been chary of spending because 


the practical application has lacked. But 
I myself think,’ he went on, his voice 
slightly raised, ‘‘that you will be an awful 
ass not to dig some worms before you go. 
Sometimes these trout are deucedly silly, 
you know, about taking a fly; and if you 
really want fish, you must give the dear 
things what they want—eh, what?”’ 

Deliberately he produced from his breast 
pocket the forgotten monocle, screwed it 
into his eye and looked blandly from one to 
the other of their astounded faces. 

“Come aboard, Mr. Barker, do!’ he 
called. “‘We were just plannin’ a fishin’ 
picnic, and we want you to go.” 


XVI 


EN minutes later the two visitors left 

together, Barker with a drink under his 
belt. They stepped ashore and beached 
their boats and walked in silence up to the 
point where their paths diverged to their 
separate dwellings. 

“Nice people,” then said Barker. 

“They've got some good fishin’ tackle,” 
said Arbuthnot. 

“Good company,” suggested Barker. 

“Tf you like that kind,” assented Arbuth- 
not indifferently. 

He made a wry face at himself in the 
darkness and felt a vast desire to swing just 
one on his companion’s fat face, for even 
this implied disparagement of those who 
had been his hosts went against the grain. 
But he realized he must play the game. 

Barker wished him a good night and 
thoughtfully approached the veranda, 
where the glow of a cigar end marked the 
presence of his partner, awaiting his report. 

“Well?” growled the latter when the fat 
one had clambered up the steps and with a 
sigh had sunk into a chair. 

“They were talking fishing fifteen to the 
dozen,” replied Barker in a low tone. He 
had discarded his customary joviality and 
spoke conversationally. 

“They’re all fish crazy. There’s no harm 
in that lot. They’re planning going fishing 
somewhere in the yacht over Sunday. They 
want us all to go.” 

““Did they say when they were going to 
get out of here?” 

“TI gathered they’d bring us back and 
then pull out.” 

“The less we see of them the better. 
And I don’t want Arbuthnot running 
around with them. I don’t like it.” 

“Well, Sunday will finish it.” 

“T don’t like him off with them all day 
Sunday. You can’t tell what might slip out. 
It’s taking a chance.” 

“‘T don’t know how you can help it, R. K. 
They’ve got it all fixed and Arbuthnot’s 
been crazy on this fish business ever since 
we’ve been here.” 

“He’s in my employ, isn’t he?’’ growled 
Eats-’Em-Alive. “‘Why should I let him 
neglect the work to go on picnics?” 

“Tt’s Sunday, you know.” 

“Well, after what he told us today, 
there’s a good excuse for working Sunday. 
I think I’ll just issue orders.” 

“Of course you can do that,’ agreed 
Barker doubtfully; ‘‘but I wouldn’t if I 
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were you. It’ll just make him ugly, 
might make him suspicious. Bette; 
alone.” 

Eats-’Em-Alive uttered a few 
apostrophes of the fate that had in 
him with tourists at this critical 
Barker made no further comment, 
the fireworks were over, Eats-’Bm 
grumblingly admitted that for on 
companion might be right, and t 
would be better to let matters tak 
course. 

“But I want you to be on hand 
second of the time,’”’ he warned; “n¢ 
key business. Keep your eyes op 
don’t like it.” 

“All right, R. K.; it’s all one tc 
replied Barker. He grinned. “I'd: 
leave drink aboard as stay ashore. 
them I’d invite you too. Want to gi 

“Want to go!”’ snorted the other, 
couldn’t hire me to go, and you kn 
Don’t you begin to ask fool questior 

“Nevertheless,’’ submitted Bark 
think it wouldn’t be a bad idea. 
haven’t called on them yet. It woul 
more natural if you’d preserve the 
ities.” 

At this hint of insistence Eats-’Em 
exploded. 

“T will not go! Just fix that ir 
head. There are limits to what I can 
let me tell you that, young fellow!” 

“But don’t you think a | 

If Barker’s ideas of what his com) 
thought were at all indefinite, that ¢ 
was eliminated by the latter’s reply 
means of emphatic and contemptuo) 
thets which possessed the amplifyin: 
ness and variety of a page of F 
Thesaurus he set forth his opinion of 
men, fish, sports, yachts, tourists a’ 
whole blasted pestiferous round of 
activities. Only this would have ha 
a privately printed Roget, for circ 
solely among the robust and har 
When he had finished, all doubt mus 
been removed from Barker’s mind. 

“All right,” he agreed resignealy 
go out in the morning and tell them 
I don’t know what they’ll think.” | 

“Think!” roared Eats-’Em-Alive. 
at Barker’s warning gesture, he lowe 
voice almost to a whisper, which, ho 
did nothing to deprive his remarks | 
phasis. ‘‘Think!’”’ he repeated i 
altered tone. ‘“‘I don’t care wha| 
think. They’d better stay away fron 
I will tell ’em what J think. The 
fering jackasses, butting in and jeo): 
ing all we’ve got at stake here! Why: 
I be aggravated listening to their | 
chatter? Tell me that. It’s bad 2° 
see them, let alone trailing aroun( 
them. God knows, I’m a reascae 
but that’s one thing I won’t do. 
your job. You're fitted for it,” he sa’ 
asneer. “Fix it up to suit yourself. 
the way it is, and that’s the way it’ 
to stay. This is your job, not mine. 
it!”” He threw away his cigar and st} 
into the house. id 

The foregoing interview has bi 
closely detailed in order that one m 
mire the translation rendered the fol’ 


the Spindrift. 
regrets to Betsy, whom he found to 
sole occupant of the deck. X. Anax 
and Marshall were, as a matter of {! 
the forecastle, where were gathered? 
last member of the ship’s compa, 
cluding Plutarch and the Ram. As) 
and Noah had also followed thre 
natural curiosity, the tale was cor) 
Marshall was unfolding to this gr! 
respectable American mariners re}? 
sible proposals of piracy and kidry 
with due warnings of possible pe 
and liabilities, which former were) 
accepted with every symptom off 
acquiescence, and the latter totally 
garded. & 


really disappointed; but some wo: 
come up in connection with the min¢ 
madeit quite impossible for him tolea’. 
was therefore forced to deprive hin 
great pleasure. Betsy received 
ment with a vivacious high-han 
“What nonsense!’’ she ¢ 
course he can come if he wants to. 
him for me that I shall think he '* 
want to come. I won’t hear of it! 
got to come!” z 
Barker labored five minutes to « 
size the point. He talked against a ‘ 
words, most of which seemed to 1! 
that his charmer was not hearing W 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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for the last time 


Y\ \syourroota 
‘-/.. stepping stone 
ys for Fire? 


RIMLY he picks his way from one 


Lay Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles right 
over your old roof. 


infammable roof to another. Home ee ae 

after home is left a tragic scar. fac 
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said; and if she did hear, was paying but 
slight attention to its import. It was a 
perfect example of the preoccupation of 
imbecility with its own self-centers. He 
perspired mildly on his conical bald head, 
but at last he got it over. Betsy sat up 
straight and held up one dainty finger. 

“Very well,” she said severely; “but 
you go straight back and tell him this for 
me: I insist that at least he come aboard 
before we start and drink with me to the 
success of the mine. He hasn’t set foot on 
the yacht since we came in and I shall feel 
hurt if he doesn’t.” 

Barker privately considered this an ad- 
mirable compromise; but his thick hide 
was still stinging from the effect of his 
partner’s sneers, so he stiffened his spirit 
to convey his certainty that Eats-’Em- 


Alive could not possibly get away even for ' 


so brief a call. 

“Perhaps when we get back,’ he sug- 
gested. 

“You tell him he must,” insisted Betsy. 
“T’ve set my heart on it and I’m used to 
having my own way. If he won’t come on 
the picnic with us, he must come out when 
you do and come aboard for a few minutes. 
He can take that much time from his 
precious business, and you needn’t tell me he 
can’t. And if he doesn’t’’—Betsy’s manner 
became serious with the deadly serious- 
ness of the spoiled woman—“‘I’ll most cer- 
tainly stay right here in port until he does! 
T’ll go ashore myself and bring him! You 
tell him that from me. And if he tries to 
hide in his old mine, I’ll go down and get 
him! So he might just as well make up his 
mind to do as I say, and I mean what I say 
too!” 

She sat back with the air of a matter 
triumphantly disposed of. Barker eyed her 
with alarm. He knew women, and he knew 
that she would do exactly as she said. He 
experienced the aggrieved resentment prob- 
ably felt by the grain of wheat which con- 
siders it really has nothing to do with upper 
and nether millstones; but he departed 
resigned to the fact that all things con- 
sidered he would better deliver the message 
verbatim, even if it were sure to be all his 
fault. 

Betsy watched his disconsolate dumpy 
figure droop its way toward the “place 
where the lightnings are made.”’ A twinkle 
of deep amusement lighted her face. Then 
she arose and went forward to the fore- 
castle hatch. 

“Oh, Jerry,”’ she called sweetly, across 
the murmur of voices, which instantly 
stilled, “I am sorry to simplify so delight- 
fully plotty a situation, but you conspirators 
can put away your black masks. Eats-’Em- 
Alive is coming.” 

“What?’’ came back Marshall’s voice 
after an incredulous interval. “Coming— 
willingly?” 

“T didn’t say willingly,” replied Betsy; 
“but he’s coming, and of his own accord.” 

Marshall’s astonished face rose up the 
companionway to a level with her own. 

“‘How does that happen?” he demanded. 

““My secret,’”’ simpered Betsy. ‘He has 
been unable to resist my feminine charm. 
Men are so brutal and stupid in their 
methods. When it comes to the really 
delicate and subtle, women are so much 
better!’ 

She fluffed her hair affectedly and gave 
an approving polish to her nails in exag- 
geration of the manner she had been using 
with Barker. Marshall stared at her. 

“You make me sick!’’ he exclaimed ve- 
hemently. 

“Fie, fie!” chided Betsy. “Jerry, I don’t 
know you. You're getting rude to your 
little wifie!’’ 

“Oh, look here, Betsy,’ he pleaded, 
“for God’s sake cut it! You’ve done that 
stuff so much I’m getting scared. You 
throw me into a cold perspiration after 
you’ve done it awhile. It must be hell to 
be tied to a woman like that!’”’ he exclaimed 
fervently. 

“Well,”’ said Betsy, dropping her role, 
“it’s wearing on me too. But go below and 
tell your little playmates it’s all fixed. And 
you might modestly convey my opinion 
that I’m a wonder.” 


’ 


XVII 


ATS-’EM-ALIVE came, but he came 

with just about that degree of geniality 
and kindly feeling as inspired a pirate of old 
boarding a ship determined to kill without 
quarter. And the hour was distinctly early, 
for the river which was to be their objec- 
tive was ten or. twelve miles up the coast. 
Benton was supposed to have the local 
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knowledge in regard to that river, though, 
as a matter of fact, it was X. Anaxagoras 
who knew about it. The group on the 
yacht’s deck watched the approach with 
considerable amusement and some relief. 
Though Betsy had been positive she had 
turned the trick, the others were not so 
certain; and an elaborate and desperate 
plan for an attempt at abduction had been 
perfected and the men instructed, in case 
he did not come. 

“The festive undertaker,” Betsy charac- 
terized their principal guest. ‘“‘He’d be per- 
fect in the part. I’ve not seen a glimmer 
yet. I’ll make him smile yet if it cracks his 
face.” 

“Poor little Fleshpots is the fellow who’s 
going to have the rough time,” com- 
mented Marshall. 

Arbuthnot, who handled the oars, was 
grave and imperturbable, though he ten- 
dered Betsy the barest flicker of a wink as 
they came alongside. 

An air of suppressed excitement per- 
vaded the yacht, for now every soul aboard 
her knew what was afoot. Roggsy did not 
know, but he quite perfectly got the at- 
mosphere, and he was engaged in what his 
master called skyhooting. Rogg himself, 
together with another of the men named 
Pierce, and who also was possessed of enor- 
mous strength, received the small boat 
alongside. They continued to linger near 
the group, and after the latter had gone 
below they took their stations within call 
either side the companionway. It was felt 
that once the victims were aboard, no 
chances were to be taken. They fervently 
though secretly hoped there would bea row. 

Barker’s red face was smeared with smiles 
and his aura of joviality was winking, 
though evidently under a forced draft. 

“Hullo! Hullo!” he hailed them. ‘‘Here 
we are! You see your message did the work, 
Mrs. Marshall! Triumph for_your fair 
charms! He hadn’t the power to resist!” 

Truth to tell it looked for a brief instant 
as though the lost power might be restored 
at the last instant, but Eats-’Em-Alive 
finally climbed to the deck and stood 
grumpily waiting. Fleshpots scrambled as 
agilely after him as was possible for one of 
his model, for he knew the lubrication of 
his social manner would be instantly and 
most urgently required. 

Arbuthnot began leisurely to ship his 
oars. But before he could follow the others, 
Betsy rushed animatedly to the rail. Betsy, 
from the moment the foot of Eats-’Em- 
Alive had touched the deck, had filled the 
entire circumambient atmosphere to an ap- 
proximate radius of, say, a hundred feet 
with clamant but empty vivacity. She 
exclaimed over the pleasure and the honor, 
she voiced lamentations that he was not 
going along; she conveyed arch reproof 
at his obduracy; she deluged him with 
solicitude over his insistence on working so 
hard. Eats-’Em-Alive had not space to 
insert even a growl. All he could do was to 
lay back his ears and plant all four feet. 
Or, to change the figure, he could not face 
the hoselike deluge; he had to hump his 
back and shut his eyes. Then abruptly the 
stream was turned off and Betsy was at the 
side of the boat. 

“Oh, Mr. Arbuthnot,” she trilled, ‘I 
wonder if you could do something for me. 
I’m so stupid! But I’m afraid when I went 
ashore yesterday to exercise Roggsy that I 
left my red sunshade, and I’m going to 
need it so much. I think I left it some- 
where on the beach. If you could ve 

“T think I saw it by the cookhouse, Mrs. 
Marshall,’ returned Arbuthnot promptly. 
“T meant to bring it. It’s a pleasure.” 

Eats-’Em-Alive came gasping to the sur- 
face and grasped at a straw. 

“Hey, young man,” he called, “‘just wait 
a minute! You can take me ashore.” 

“Why, Mr. Maxon,” cried Betsy re- 
proachfully, “‘you’re not going ashore for 
at least a half hour! They have to do all 
sorts of things yet to the yacht. You act as 
though you didn’t really want to stay.” 

“And besides, old chap,” cut in Marshall, 
“how’s Arbuthnot to come off again—eh, 
what?” He laughed vacantly. ‘‘Had you 
there, old man!” 

“And now,” cried Betsy, ‘‘we’ll all go 
below and drink to the mine!”’ 

They descended the companionway in 
decorous enough order, and yet a very mod- 
erate imagination would have had slight 
difficulty in sensing a psychological bustling 
as though a large reluctant body were being 
gently but firmly herded along. The deck 
was left clear, except for Rogg and ‘Pierce 
near the companionway and the members 
of the crew springing swiftly but in cautious 
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a 
silence to their tasks. Rogg lo 
Pierce and Pierce looked at Rog 

“She’s a wonder,” said Pierce cay 
thus voicing spontaneously the 
Betsy had requested Marshall to eo 
the crew. Pierce, like the others, k 
mistress with the thoroughness of ; 
voyaging on the same ship. ‘‘Ho 
boys make a dust-up. I’d like to t; 
one crack at old hatchet-face; h 
mean. Other one’s not so bad, | 
What do you make of him?” q 

Rogg tiptoed to the side of the ya 
spat overside; then he tiptoed bae' 

“Him?” he considered. ‘We 
stated judicially, ‘he’s considerab] 
by the starn.”’ 

Arbuthnot rowed rapidly ashore, | 
his boat and walked up to the cook 
which he entered. Hwang Tso, se 
his straight chair near the window, 
at him without turning his head. 
Tso was heavy and square and hi 
yellow face had no expression and h 
black eyes looked dead, as thous 
sciousness had been withdrawn ¢ 
point far behind them. He wore 
round skulleap with a red coral buttc 
and a wadded brocaded jacket of da 
beneath which showed a thinner br 
jacket of lilac, and lilac pantaloo 
close about his ankles with white tay 
hands were surprisingly long and 
for one so obese, and the pointed n 
tended fully an inch beyond the end 
fingers. On a low table at his lef 
Chinese smoking apparatus, and on 
lamp at his right was a small copper 
for tea. Arbuthnot had never sei 
other than thus since the whole er 
some months before come down th 
in boats. Here he sat all day lon 
upright, his feet parallel, side b; 
Quite motionless he sat except that 
intervals his hand stretched out fort 
or the tea. Then the brocaded sle 
back slightly and two polished brae 
green jade tinkled slightly one agai 
other. Arbuthnot approached him. 

“Hwang Tso,” said he briefly, “1 
go. I think mebbe-so we not com 
one week, mebbe two week., You be. 
quiet. Men no work.” 4 

Hwang Tso surveyed him in sile 
an interval. 4 

“What for you go?”’ he asked at 

“Must have powder. No powder 
work.” e 

The Chinaman again permitted a 
val of silence. 

“What for more powdy, plenty p 
then said he. 

“Powder he get wet,”’ stated Arbi 
who had, parenthetically, himself at 
to that detail. “‘No good.” : 

Hwang Tso stared at him for | 
seconds without the slightest exp! 
but somehow a miasma of dee | 
curiosity or suspicion slowly filled 1 

“Missa Maxon he go too?” asked | 
Tso. . 

“Yes, he go too. All go.” 

The miasma seemed to thin and di\ 
“All light,” said Hwang Tso; “w 


awaiting him on deck. He nodded 
ance to the young man, who imme: 
went forward. Below deck, the ‘ 
were already softly humming, and bs 
chatter—mostly from Betsy, with a 
sional Barker bellow—came from th: 
cabin. He did not move to join! 
Men forward softly threw a hawse( 
board attached to a buoy. Marsh! 
decided not to attract undue atten? 
the racket of an anchor chain, a) 
leaving the anchor in place. The $2 
slowly turned on her heel and glided \ 
the narrow opening to the lagoon. 
and Pierce exchanged a glance of} 
pointment. ; 
XVIII | 
1B THE meantime below decks he! 
enacted a scene which any moron’ 
have described as one of lightso’ 
care-free merriment. That is beca) 
average moron has no spiritual a 
whatever, and gains all his imp 
solely from that which meets the ey, 
would have seen a charming and viv 
though perhaps excessively ta@ 
young woman eagerly dispensing hi?! 
ity and light persiflage; and an @ 
good-looking, though undeniably’ 
what. boneheaded young man ! 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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s, had little to say; and a jolly fat 
» was undoubtedly a Shriner or a 
something like that, and who was 
—pboth by virtue of his physical 
and his fraternal affiliations—a 
| good liquor, which judgment he 
ing to practical test; and one who 
entitled to full consideration be- 
others all seemed to revolve about 
ye he remained both taciturn and 
-a millionaire at least. But his 
as would not have been adequate 
to him several other things. Such 
stance one example only, that the 
f man was drinking less out of a 
»r enjoyment than to calm his 
Indeed, our average moron would 
jve been able to realize that the 
man had any nerves. 
time to time Eats-’Em-Alive at- 
without marked success, to get in 
¢dgewise. His remarks invariably 
¥0 with the extreme desirability of 
sat departure. 
‘that your engine going?” he cut 
time. ‘‘I mustn’t be keeping you, 


jiey’re ready. They have to warm 
|} something. When they’re really 
{wll hear the anchor chain rattle.” 
at this point that Marshall went 
making some vague excuse of see- 


1 the phenomenon of trees moving 
laged his attention. He leaped to 


}t’sthis? We’removing!’’heroared, 
-about him a baleful glance. 
unabashed, clapped her hands in 
glee. 
@ you can’t help yourself!’’ she 
éYou’ll have to go with us whether 
it to or not! It’ll be such fun!” 
¢fm-Alive leaped toward the com- 
nay, and for a moment it looked as 
}Rogg and Pierce might realize a 
or all. Then he turned fiercely on 
| agoras. 
mand to be placed on shore at 
once, do you hear?’’ he thundered. 
|. Anaxagoras merely mounted his 
and waved a languid hand. 
5 set her heart on your going,” he 
“She’s a jolly practical joker.” 
is an outrage!” snorted the older 
iin turning to the companionway. 
sy was in his way. She took the 
i his coat in her two hands and 
r into his scowling visage coax- 


| to please me!” she cooed. “It’s 
\a day, and your horrid old work 
Jimportant as all that! Nobody’s 
/for you back there; they’re all 
| you don’t sit down and act like a 
11, I shall really begin to think you 
wnt to go.” ; 
s last, X. Anaxagoras gave vent to 
/urgle which terminated in a cough. 
‘n-Alive looked vindictively over 
"houlder at a very miserable Barker, 
evidently suspected of complicity. 
er frantically made grimaces in- 
0 convey his ignorance and inno- 
jd also an appeal to make the best 
uation without raising a suspicious 
his mixture was too complicated 
imeans of communication and re- 
lerely in a resemblance to guilt. 
ok advantage of his instant’s hesi- 
| foree him gently into a chair. 
el” she cried triumphantly. ‘And 
oing to thank me for making you 
ce little vacation. It was my very 
_to kidnap you this way in spite of 
d I think it was very clever. 
n't go any other way, so I had 
/Tsuasion. You must forget all your 
Ww and have a jolly time with the 
}?; you needn’t glance at poor Mr. 
he didn’t know a thing about it; 
intirely my idea.” Fleshpots cast 
| glance at her. He had lost his 
er momentarily. “That’s right,” 
ttered on, “light your cigar and 
\yY. We're going to have just a 
me Th you'll do all the better 
moa And I’m 


trow for a nice rest. 
us devote myself all day to you 
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At this last, X. Anaxagoras arose hastily 
and went on deck. Fleshpots cast about 
him a look of alarm over the thinning in- 
sulation between himself and his outraged 
chief, and scuttled after. Betsy was left 
alone, with full opportunity to fulfill her 
charitable promise. 


xIxX 


HE Spindrift was in a hurry and the 

winds were light, so she ran all the way 
to her destination under power, arriving in 
a little less than two hours’ time. Turning 
from the coast into a wide arm of the sea, 
from the borders of which arose high moun- 
tains heavily forested and crowned with 
snow, she proceeded toward a head where 
the highlands seemed to draw rather grudg- 
ingly apart to give room to a long deep 
valley; and where, from the distance, ap- 
peared a low strip of vivid green. This, as 
the yacht approached, turned out to be 
marsh grass, outlying for the distance of 
a half mile or so from the shore, through 
which could be discerned the silver glim- 
mer of water marking lagoons and estu- 
aries. Beyond it a dark cleft in the forest 
indicated where the river must emerge. 

“There are often bear to be seen on flats 
like that,’’ observed X. Anaxagoras to Ar- 
buthnot. He lowered the glasses through 
which he had been peering. ‘‘ Don’t see 
any today, though.” 

The Spindrift crept in cautiously, the 
leadsman busy. Finally twelve fathoms 
was reported, and Marshall instantly or- 
dered the hook down. 

“Seems pretty deep to you, I suppose,”’ 
observed Marshall to the young engineer; 
‘but these rivers throw out wide silt flats, 
and mostly you’re in deep water or none 
at all.” 

The yacht swung for a moment or so, 
then pointed her nose toward the distant 
river mouth, although the light breeze was 
blowing directly up the arm. 

“You’d find the water overside quite 
brackish, especially at low tide,’’ remarked 
X. Anaxagoras. 

The basin was a cup of essential silence 
guarded austerely by the towering moun- 
tains and the dark forest; but a silence in 
which were permitted such _ iridescent 
gleams of sound as should not endanger its 
purity. Thus on the forested shore near at 
hand to the right a raven uttered spaced 
harsh croaks, and a song sparrow in the 
fringing salmonberry brush sang his cheer- 
ful song of little things; while from the 
more distant tide flats arose an uninter- 
rupted conversational screaming and chat- 
tering of water fowl discoursing with vulgar 
volubility of broad jokes and little fishes. 
Nor did movement lack, for the breeze 
waves hurried by against the current waves, 
and the sea birds wheeled and rose and 
spattered and went visiting. Nevertheless, 
one had only to raise one’s eyes to realize 
that here was the home of the absolute of 
silence and of rest. 

The crew of the Spindrift, under Ben- 
ton’s direction, were getting the small boats 
overside. From below emerged Betsy and 
her victim. Betsy babbled as vivaciously 
as ever, but Eats-’Em-Alive appeared to be 
both depressed and exhausted. He called 
Barker aside, but so much of his truculence 
had dissipated that little Fleshpots obeyed 
the summons with less trepidation than he 
would have felt an hour before. 

“Good heavens!’ breathed Betsy ex- 
plosively to the others. ‘I’m all wore out! 
You lazy spalpeens, to desert me so! I 
never worked so hard in my life. He’s 
absolutely enveloped in a cloud of blue 
gas. I couldn’t see him half the time for 
the awful aura he throws out. Surely our 
Mahatma must have recognized its poi- 
sonous emanations!”’ 

“T don’t see why you bore yourself,” 
said Marshall. ‘‘We’ve got them; now 
we'll keep them whether they like it or not.” 

“That, of course, is the nice, simple, 
direct masculine way of doing things,” as- 
sented Betsy; ‘‘but in the first place, I 
have no desire whatever to keep them; in 
the second place, there’s no sense in putting 
ourselves officially in the wrong; in the 
third place, we have about two weeks com- 
ing of it and we might as well have some 
fun; and in the last place, it isn’t artistic.” 

“What do you propose?” asked Marshall. 

Betsy spoke rapidly for some moments, 
and was interrupted only by appreciative 
chuckles. 

“T wish I might be here to see,” 
Arbuthnot regretfully. 

“Unless I’m mistaken, it may be difficult 
to separate our friends from Arbuthnot 
without strong-arm methods,” Marshall 


said 
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Another ‘Bull’ Durham 
advertisement by Will 
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American humorist. More 
coming. Watch for them. 
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Order Any Amendment 
You Want 


HEY are trying to pass 
an amendment to keep 
children from working. 
Now children didn’t want 
to work, but they got tired 
waiting for somebody 
else to doit. If they would 
just put through an amend-_ 
ment toMAKE grown peo- 
ple all work, there would 
be no need to have this 
children one. Grown peo- 
ple stopped working with- 
out an Amendment or even 
a reason, so it will take 
more than an Amendment 
to start them. It will take 
a Miracle. 
They are going to pass 
another Prohibition 
Amendment, somebody 
mislaid the rules of the 
othe mone: Lhe. 19th 
amendment made Women 
vote, some amendments 
make us do something and 
some keep us from it. No. 
21 will give men with Knee 
Breeches the vote. About 
the 25th Amendment will 
prohibit smoking and when 
they do, ‘Bull’ Durham will 
bootleg for a dollar a sack. 
(I knew I would get that 
Ad worked in there some- 
where.) 
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P. S. There will be another piece here 
two weeks from now. Look for it. 
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more money left in the bank- 
roll at the end of a week’s 
smoking. 
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pointed out. “I fancy Eats-’Em-Alive in- 
tends to see to it that our interims apart are 
few and far between. We wouldn’t get 
these words in edgewise if he hadn’t for- 
gotten everything else in his desire to give 
Fleshpots particular hell for getting him 
into this mess.” 

He glanced humorously toward the taff- 
rail, where the vehement manner of the one 
and the dejected attitude of the other went 
far to bear out his surmise. 

“T’ve fixed that,”’ said Betsy confidently. 
“What do you think I’ve been working for 
for the past two hours? Fun? Or the sav- 
age desire of torture? No; I shall announce 
that I am going to have Mr. Arbuthnot in 
the same boat with me, and I’ll guarantee 
Eats-’Em-Alive would rather swim than go 
along.” 

“How about Fleshpots then?”’ 

“‘Fleshpots!’’ rejoined Betsy scornfully. 
“T’ll manage him.” 

“Look out, they’re coming!’’ warned 
X. Anaxagoras. 

Betsy made her dispositions. She and 
Arbuthnot and X. Anaxagoras were to go 
in one boat, together with Eats-’Em-Alive. 
Eats-’Em-Alive resigned his place in favor 
of Fleshpots. The latter was fond of fish- 
ing; he was not. He thought he’d stay 
aboard and smoke. Vetoed. Mr. Arbuth- 
not, too, was fond of fishing, and two en- 
thusiasts to a boat were too many. 

“T’ll tell you!”’ cried Betsy. “If you 
don’t care to fish, suppose you and Mr. 
Barker go together, and I’ll have one of the 
men row you. That’s just the thing! And 
we'll meet soon for the picnic, anyway. But 
I know these fish 2rmen, they’ve got to have 
a chance to try their luck first. Or I’ll row 
you myself, and we'll let the man row Mr. 
Barker.” 

Eats-’Em-Alive, with an alacrity that was 
scarcely flattering and an obvious repres- 
ae that was murderous, chose the former 
idea. 

“We'll put Mr. Arbuthnot in the kicker, 
because he’s the one the party is given for,”’ 
Betsy planned on. “Rogg will row Mr. 
Maxon and Mr. Barker in the dinghy. 
That leaves the cutter for Jerry and my 
brother. They can bring up the lunch and 
things.” 

So it was arranged, and so carried out. 
The dinghy was dispatched first, because 
the kicker had to be installed and the lunch 
loaded into the cutter. 

“Now,” X. Anaxagoras instructed the 
young engineer, as soon as the disgruntled 
two were well away, “‘I think everything is 
set. You have the letter to Mrs. Maxon. 
The kicker will take you to the Kinsey 
Landing cannery, which is only about five 
miles north, and you can hire a gas boat to 
put you aboard the Alaska steamer for 
Seattle late this afternoon. You can file on 
the property while you are out. I think you 
ought to get through pretty promptly, and 
you can probably get the return steamer 
back. In that case you ought to be back 
in ten days’ time. I don’t know where the 
nearest regular steamer stop is from here; 
but you can find out, and hire a gas boat to 
bring you here. We'll be waiting. Here’s 
some spare cash to start on until you can 
cash this check.” 

Arbuthnot stared at the bit of paper. 

“T say,” he remarked, ‘‘this is a pretty 
stiff amount.” 

“More than you need, I dare say; but 
you may have to make some sort of deposit 
on the land. I don’t know much about 
such things. If there’s likely to be delay or 
red tape, go to Aikens & Brownell; they’ll 
attend to it.” 

Arbuthnot looked a trifle embarrassed 
and a little shy. 

“T say,” he blurted out at last, ‘‘do you 
know, I appreciate this. For all you know, 
I might simply take this and flit.” 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow,” rejoined 
X. Anaxagoras emphatically. ‘‘We know 
a man when we see him.” 

Arbuthnot folded the check and put it in 
his inside pocket. 

“Tn ten days—if possible,’’ he said sim- 
ply. ‘“‘Good-by.” 

“And good luck,” added Marshall. 

Arbuthnot stepped overside into the boat. 
Betsy followed him. 

“You know, I’m supposed to be with 
you,” she reminded him. ‘I think I’d like 
the trip to Kinsey Landing and back.”’ 

X. Anaxagoras glanced at his wrist 
watch. 

“You can make it and back by lunch 
time,’’ said he. ‘‘You’ll find us in the first 
bayou, about a mile upriver. By the way, 
how explain the absence of our friend 
here?”’ 


“Why explain?’’ asked Marshal 
tiently. ‘‘Let them lump it.” — 

“How direct,’ murmured Bets; 
brutal and inartistic! You leave 
me.”’ 

The kicker moved away. They 
their hands to one another. 

‘““What devilment is she up to 
speculated Marshall. 


XX 


FTER a row of a short half m 
the anchorage the marsh grasgse 
They grow on what is at low ti 
land, but which the flood tide turn 
waving field of green beneath wh 
glint of blue water. Channels lea 
directions, widening sometimes t 
ponds, or narrowing to tiny creek 
sages. They twist and meander an 
and separate again, so that unles 
wise in the detecting of currents o 
ders up many blind alleys and must 
When the high tide has banked 
water, one has not even this guide; 
one gropes as in a maze. The gre 
waves above one’s head, and ove 
sees merely the distant forest trees 
mountains. One is shut into an j 
marshy world along with wild fc 
tower with a rush of wings when sv 
and with croak-voiced bitterns, a 
marsh wrens that seem busiest whe 
down. 

Nevertheless, if one keeps a ger 
rection, one finds that at length the 
channels tend to converge, to uni 
current develops small eddies of a 
secretive character. Along the bar 
willows and aspens, at first scatte 
spaced, gradually drawing closer t 
at Jast forming a bordering thick 
marsh grasses have been left behinc 

At this point, usually, one is { 
charge by a noisy kingfisher, th 
just ahead, waiting on an outjutti 
branch at each bend, and rattlin 
ously his watchman’s alarm that 
world of furtive folk may know a/ 
comes. Not that anyone seems t 
lot of attention to him, unless i 


such people as the deer or bear. € 
the winter wrens and the hermit 
continue to transmute into song th 
the forest shadows guard. An 
smooth eddies the great blue hero 
ing like a figure on a Japanese scl 
verts no iota of his intentness to 
what the row is about. 

Here the forest and the river 
come softly down to the sea. Thee 
broad and smooth, stealing swil 
quietly down as though to a surpris| 
nothing except in an occasional w 
a stooping fir branch that dips, ora 
tone of delightful chuckle where 
about a snag or hurries by a point 
too, the forest and the river ha’ 
friends after the tumultuous and | 
warfare of the upper reaches. TT 
come down confidently to the wate: 
leaning out to look at their reflecti 
ping their old gnarled roots. To | 
surface of the water comes the fore 
dent in the peace here consummat 
is the no-man’s land between the 
ugly bowlders and shingle bars 
wide stark wrack of flood. Broa! 
devil’s-club, like tall lush tropic 
and saxifrage and salmonberry; 1 
berries and thimbleberries, dog 
aspen crowd through the tall an 
ranks of their elders to gather in a 
multitude of little peoples unafra 
the water meets the land. They 
out, and lave their feet, and dip ai 
sporting with the polished curren 
in turn the river ventures into the 
that, beneath the green, one can } 
mysterious bayous, dripping and 
twilit, where perhaps a lurking! 
duck, with her brood gathered ¢ 
quiet about her, watches with brijt 
hoping you may pass unobserving 

Rogg rowed the dinghy with lon 
ful strokes, making way against the 
His passengers sat glum and silen 
had no eyes for all the things we h’ 
describing, nor, is it to be pres 
they even see the depths of gree | 
between the tall still trees, nor the}! 
of the bits of sky, nor the dazzling: 
high mountains glimpsed throu} 
openings. Trout occasionally mad¢ 
the edge of silver eddies, and fron 
time a great salmon, rejoicing on it¥ 
the spawning beds, rushed upwar' 
mighty swirl and splash. As a pre 
enthusiastic fisherman, Fleshpots 

(Continued on Page 80) 


JT so many years ago a boy was born in a luxurious 
Jhome. His parents tried to give him every advantage 
boy should have. He loved Nature and delighted in 
valks in the woods. One day when the boy was about 
2n years old a companion pointed out an interesting 
. The boy could barely see it. 
ie first time he realized that some- 
(was wrong with his eyes and he 
jis father. Then came glasses and 
snt joy and astonishment at the 
| new world with clean-cut out- 
3 All the wonders of the woods 
« he never dreamed existed were 
4 before his happy eyes. Books 
eno longer pages of letters with 
jtails. * * * * This boy was 
iJore Roosevelt who became 
ent of the United States. 


ants, such as his, for all their love 
jue and ability to provide for his 
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Watch Their Eyes 


and yet be unnoticed. Many of the eye diseases that lead 
to blindness are catching. If treated in time they can be cured. 


School children are often careless. Impress upon your 
boys and girls the danger of using towels that have been 
used by other people. Try to keep them 
from rubbing their eyes. Great danger 
comes from infection and dirt. 


Watch almost any group of boys and 
girls learning to write. Faces turned 
sidewise, soft cheeks almost touching 
the grimy paper. Little doubled-up fists 
clutching pencils within a few inches 
of their eyes. There is the beginning 
of eye-strain. Children are frequently 
accused of inattention and stupidity 
when the truth is they cannot see 
clearly. Wise parents guard the eyes 
of their children by having them exam- 
ined every six months. 


| never knew that their son had 
(ive vision, can anyone doubt that 


are thousands of boys and girls to- 


those poor sight has not been dis- 
yd by their fathers and mothers? 


* K Kk * *& 


(10 children in 100 at the age 
ne years have even so-called 
teyesight. Every one knows of 


— 


‘on. 


: that a perfect eye is indeed a rare thing. One 
| every eight school children has seriously defective 
dr some disease of the eye which needs immediate 


The time to begin to protect the eyes is from the hour 
the baby is born. See that the doctor or nurse puts a 
drop of a prophylactic solution into the baby’s eyes to 
prevent the serious disease commonly known as 
‘babies’ sore eyes’? which often results in blindness. 


Much of the eye trouble of later years comes from 
injury in babyhood. Never let the sun shine on a 
child’s eyes—even when asleep. Baby eyelids are not 
sufficient protection. Diseases of childhood sometimes 
leave the eyes in a weakened condition. Children’s 
eyes require attention during and after serious illness, 
especially measles and diphtheria. 


ok == == ae * 


Get a good eye specialist. He will 
quickly discover whether your child 
needs eye treatment or glasses. If 
glasses are necessary he will prescribe 
them. 


Many people are prejudiced against 
glasses for children. It is not true that 


“once they put them on they will have to wear 
them all their lives.” By wearing glasses when 
they are needed the condition often is cured 
and glasses may be dispensed with. 


‘t child is the one out of eight whose eyes require 
ton you ought to know it. You cannot tell from 
Qpearance of the eyes whether they are normal. 
x are willing servants—they seldom complain un- 
ley are severely overtaxed. Perfect vision does not 
$mean perfect eyes. Serious disease may be present 


You would not willingly deprive your children 
of happiness or joy in life and yet, unknow- 
ingly, you may deprive them of more than 
happiness. You may rob them of the power to 
be independent, self-supporting citizens. You 
may deny them possible greatness. 


needlessly blind. 


amined each year. 


There are upwards of 100,000 blind 
people in the United States. According 
to the National Committee for Prevention 
of Blindness more than half of them are 


providing for eye tests in schools. 


the entire country have their eyes ex- 


While parents may not suspect that there 
is anything wrong with their children’s 
eyes it is sometimes easy for a teacher to 
detect difficulties. Teachers have an op- 
portunity to watch the way the children 


Only 20 of our 48 States have statutes use their eyes—to see whether they squint The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


Less when looking at the blackboard—to ob- 


blinking the eyes. 
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Teachers are doing a kindly and humane 
act in helping to prevent misery and pos- 
sible blindness when they notify the 
parents of children who need to have 
their eyes examined. 


pany will be glad to mail, free to any one 
than one-third of the school children of serve whether they hold books too near Who writes for it, a booklet, “Eyesight 
their faces—to notice habits of rubbing or @94 Health” which will be found helpful. 
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Not even a glance 
at the heating 
plant for weeks 
ata time 


Summer warmth is not a 
bit more carefree than gas 
heating! For with gas fuel 
you can forget the heating 
plant for weeks at a stretch. 


Dirt and worry and trou- 
ble in heating your home 
are needless. Use gas—in 
an efficient, built-for-the-job 
gas appliance. Day and night 
the temperature will be kept 
at the exact degree you wish 
—without even a thought of 
attention. 


Let us tell you how gas 
heating is adapted to your 
particular home. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
953 E. 72nd Street Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 


BRYANT 
HEATING 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
to be strangely indifferent to these phe- 
nomena. If he entertained any of the softer 
feelings at all, they were undoubtedly ones 
of fervent gratitude at the presence of 
Rogg, which prevented his companion from 
giving vocal expression to his own feelings, 
obviously not at all of the softer variety. 

The dinghy proceeded methodically for 
nearly a mile. The current became faster, 
until Rogg was forced to hug the concave 
shore in order to make progress, pulling 
lustily across stream whenever he had 
rounded a point. The river had begun to 
chuckle and murmur in a low voice as 
though delighted at some secret it was 
hurrying to impart. Finally, with a dozen 
strong strokes of the oars, Rogg came to 
rest in the back eddy below a small island. 

“‘Here’s a good place, sir,”’ he proffered. 

Kats-’Em-Alive looked sardonically at 
his companion. 

“You're the fisherman,” 
with a sneer; “‘get busy.” 

He lighted a cigar and leaned back as 
though washing his hands’of the whole 
business. 
assemble his tackle, 
threading the line. 

“Beg your pardon, sir, but haven’t you 
got the reel on upside down?” inquired 
Rogg. 

Fleshpots silently unthreaded and re- 
versed the reel. He then proceeded to tie 
on a leader. It proved to be unexpectedly 
diabolical in the matter of kinking back on 
itself and catching on everything within its 
reach. Fleshpots’ fingers were all thumbs. 
The knot he used was an improvisation. 
Rogg appeared to find it most interesting. 
He said nothing, but his obviously awaken- 
ing curiosity, combined with FEats-’Em- 
Alive’s fiercely contemptuous detachment, 
produced an atmosphere which Fleshpots 
found trying. The flies possessed loops; so 
did the leader. Fleshpots concealed his 
highly original method of combining these 
irreconcilable circles by turning his back. 

“T’d cast down just where the two cur- 
rents come together, sir,’’ advised Rogg. 

Fleshpots attempted to do so by waving 
the rod in that direction. The line twisted 
and snarled into a cat’s-cradle effect and 
fell with a splash about ten feet from the 
boat. Fleshpots muttered something, 
hauled it in and disentangled it. Rogg 
stepped ashore, tied the painter to a rock 
and sat down at a considerable distance. 
The wisdom of his procedure became evi- 
dent when Fleshpots in his next attempt 
managed to accomplish a back cast which 
swept devastatingly a wide area and ended 
by imbedding firmly one of the flies in the 
broad of the fisherman’s own back. 

Rogg approached and extricated the 
hook. Fleshpots looked red and flustered. 
Eats-’Em-Alive,coming to a belated realiza- 
tion that he was within a dangerous zone of 
fire, arose. 

“Tf you’ll just let me by, I’ll go ashore 
and give you room,” he remarked sarcas- 
tically; ‘“you need it.” 

But Rogg was a kindly soul. He had 
been led to consider these men as a sort of 
human rattlesnake, but he found it within 
him to be sorry even for a rattlesnake when 
not rattling—at least for the fat rattle- 
snake. After extricating the hook from 
Fleshpots’ coat he had a suggestion to 
make. 

“T think, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘that perhaps I 
a find some grubs in some of these old 
ogs. 

He puzzled for a moment over Fleshpots’ 
fly-tying methods, then gave it up and tied 
on a fresh leader to which he attached a 
bait hook. 

“Just let that drop down the current, 
like,” he advised, after providing the hook 
with the promised grub. 

Fleshpots did so. A trout ingulfed the 
grub. Left to himself, Fleshpots would 
probably have attempted to heave the 
whole outfit over his shoulder into the 
brush, a procedure which he recalled from a 
dimly recollected boyhood, but which 
might have proved complicated with a six- 
ounce rod. Rogg, however, stood at his 
elbow and advised, so that in due time the 
fish was triumphantly netted. Fleshpots 
began to experience a certain uplift of the 
spirits, born partly of the stirrings of a 
primitive sportsmanship and partly of a 
feeling that the feat was a direct refutation 
of the malignant sneer on the face of the 
spectator on the beach. He discovered a 
kindly feeling for the simple sailorman, 
which was directly balanced by a suddenly 
discovered active antagonism for his part- 
ner. He’d show him! As for Rogg, it is 


he pointed out 


jointing the rod, 


Fleshpots began reluctantly to: 
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regretfully to be recorded that his own mo- 
tives were mixed. Partly, he was in his 
kindly way sorry for this futile little fat 
man; but mainly he, too, was secretly de- 
lighted to thwart the manifest satisfaction 
of the thin guy. Not that Rogg analyzed 
this; he was a simple soul. 

So Rogg and Fleshpots had a good time, 
and Fleshpots lived in the moment and the 
two got to be quite chummy; while Eats- 
’Em-Alive was left to poison himself with 
his disposition, which he did quite thor- 
oughly. 

About noon the cutter, with X. Anax- 
agoras and Marshall, appeared working 
against the current. They drew up in the 
back eddy. Fleshpots, at sight of them, had 
hastily reeled in, so that by the time ‘they 
had approached no evidences of the crime 
were visible; only the trophies. 

“Aullo!’? commented the healer of souls. 
“Pretty good, eh, what? Congratulations! 
Now,” he proposed, “‘let’s find a good place 
for the picnic.” 

They embarked in the small boats and 
pulled up the river a short distance, and so 


shortly came to a wider bayou than the’ 


ordinary, into which they turned. The 
water there was, of course, still and smooth. 
They landed among tall trees on a little 
outjutting flat, where there was no brush 
or bracken, and only a soft carpet of green 
moss. It was like a miniature clearing, with 
the denser forest behind. The bayou lay 
in front like a little river, with a tiny 
beachlet below the cutbank and a tall cedar 
for decoration just at the water’s edge. 
The shadows in its great buttresses guarded 
a coolness apart from the damp warmth of 
the little flat or the baking heat of the 
sunned pebbles on the beachlet.  Alto- 
gether a cozy and intimate and charming 
little stage for human action, with always 
behind, the great back drop of the forest, 
and the spring green of bracken and 
umbrella-leaved devil’s-clubs against the 
massed sobriety of the firs; and on either 
side, fingers of the river that felt up into the 
woods, searching out the moisture-loving 
succulent things that delight to flaunt their 
essential tropicalness in this northern clime- 

“What a deuced fine spot for a crime!” 

observed Marshall, stepping ashore. “‘Ex- 
quisite, eh, what?”’ 
“Oh, lovely!”? agreed X. Anaxagoras. 
“Tt’s a fine country for crime, anyway—so 
much room. A fellow doesn’t step on the 
toes of his fellow craftsmen as he does 
where it’s more crowded.” 

Eats-’Em-Alive shot at the pair a swift 
glance of startled inquiry. Marshall’s 
countenance exhibited an expression of 
complete inanity. Anaxagoras was gazing 
about him through his monocle with all the 
beaming vacuity of the silly ass. He grunted 
and heaved himself ashore. The sailors 
unpacked and spread out the lunch. One 
lighted a small fire over which he prepared 
to make coffee. Nothing was lacking ex- 
cept Arbuthnot and Betsy. 

“Must have struck good fishin’,” 
mised X. Anaxagoras. 

“There they come now!”’ cried Flesh- 
pots cheerfully, his spirits rising at the 
prospect of food—and drink. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” he asked. 

The latter question was elicited by the 
open and obvious amazement of his two 
hosts. They were staring down the river 
as though they could not believe their own 
eyes. What they saw was the kicker with 
its appropriate sailor to run it, Betsy with 
her red parasol—and by her side Arbuth- 
not! Before they could recover to reply to 
Fleshpots the kicker landed at the point 
of the island and Arbuthnot leaped ashore. 
Then the kicker proceeded on upriver in 
their direction, while the engineer calmly 
proceeded to cast his fly into the eddy 
below. 

“Tt’s—it’s my wife’s being on time,” 
gulped Marshall,the first torecover. ‘“Never 
happened before.” 

He and X. Anaxagoras, with a common 
impulse, descended to the beachlet as though 
to meet the incoming boat. 

““Something’s gone wrong,’’ muttered 
X. Anaxagoras. ‘‘What the devil do you 
suppose it is?”’ 

Marshall shook his head. He seized the 
gunwale of the boat as it came in, and 
under cover of helping Betsy ashore he 
asked under his breath, ‘‘What’s hap- 
pened? What’s Arbuthnot doing here?” 

Betsy smiled at him mockingly as she 
stepped ashore. 

“Imagine!” she cried in a high clear 
voice. “‘Mr. Arbuthnot simply refuses to 
come for lunch! I never saw such an en- 
thusiastic fisherman! He says he’d rather 


sur- 


Mare} 


fish than eat!’’ She trilled wit 
““He’s so original and clever! He 
he’s not going to permit anythiy 
world to interfere with this day’s 
She shot a malicious glance at her 
kinsfolk. ‘I used my best persua 
I couldn’t budge him. I never gq 
stinate a man. I’m famished.” 

“The more fool hel” cried J 
jovially. “So am I!’ 

The picnic lunch was hurried 
somehow, in a manner not ee 
latter’s liking. It was an excell 
and the bottles became ideall; r, 
the glacier water of the river, 
hosts seemed preoccupied; ane 
hostess, though she chattered 
and played up to his roaring s 
as usual, nevertheless expedit 
rather too rapidly. After all, this 
better than fishing! But as he " 
ning to contemplate with sati 
thought of a leisurely cigar, Bets 
to her feet. 

“Come on!” she cried. ‘ 
and we’ve got to catch a lot of f 
going to take poor Mr. Arbuthr 
sandwiches, though he doesn’ t des 
Jerry,” she suggested, “why don’t 
all the stuff aboard in the kick - 
come back later? You can go 
cutter. I’ll get Rogg to put me- 
sandwiches—on the island with 
buthnot. Would you rather wait 
come along?”’ she asked the guest: 

“Wait here!” replied Eats-’ 
with unflattering promptness. 

“T think if you don’t mind, hi 
shall, I’ll smoke a cigar,”’ sai ] 
more politely. “T’ve caught qui 
fish already,” he could not fort 
with pride. 

“T should think you had! Ma 
than Mr. Arbuthnot. He’ s going t 
jealous. But when you’ve 
cigar you must go catch some mo 
the dinghy were big enough so. 
along to see you.’ 

“Tt is rather small,” Bats 
hastened ‘to say. 

The sailors had expeditiously p 
lunch things and were already pu 
off down the stream. Marsh 
agoras and Betsy followed, headin 
the point of the island where A 
had last been seen. The latter h: 
withdrawn to the far side of thei is 
of sight. 

“What’s the explanation?” d 
the two men, as soon as they we 
earshot. ‘‘Why didn’t he go?” 

Betsy smiled at them mockin ‘ 

“Perhaps you’d better ask h 
suggested, and would say no mor 

They rounded the island, and so 
of sight of the two under the ced; 
the lagoon. Arbuthnot must ] ‘ 
discouraged by bad luck, fo: 
longer fishing. He sat on a b 
his back to them, smoking. The 
the current subdued the sound of 
it was only when the prow grate 
gravel that he became aware of | 


proach. 
Then he leaped respectfully 4 
and faced them. 
“Pierce!” | gasped Marshall. 
“Yes, sir,” grinned the | 
“What does this mean?” 
“T had him change clothes \ 
Arbuthnot,” chortled Betsy. . 
about of a build. I thought it mil 
more natural if Mr. Aa 
evaporate into thin air. Anyway,, 
artistic. The poor dears still think 
present and accounted for. You w? 
yourselves. And Mr. Arbuthnot 4 
sweet in his sailor clothes.” | 
Marshall and the healer of s¢! 
laughing. Pierce and Rogg id , 
broad delighted grin. . 
“How did Arbuthnot take P 
queried Jerry at length. “Not th’ 
a chance, if you’d made up ae 
“He loved it. Mr. Arbuthno 
Betsy with conviction, ‘‘is a | 
sport.” : 
“Well, hop aboard, Pierce,” 
Marshall finally, ‘ ‘and you, 
close under the other bank so 
see you. Let’s go do what we've 8! 
The two boats cut across the 
began to work their way close? 
bushes and out of sight of the bay 
shall looked back at the dainty fig = 
dinghy with fond admiration. 4 
“T told you she was up to SOP 
ment!’ he chuckled. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


jst about him—he’s so completely 
For instance, he told us quite 
that his family are very poor now, 
do not even use their title because 
jnnot afford to live with the dignity 
ciate to: it.” 
1 Susan’s income would help them a 
toward that proper dignity?” 
st she seemed to become aware of 
pticism and disapproval. “If you 
imyou couldn’t attribute mercenary 
1;to him! He has even told me how 
ted he is by some of his fellow coun- 
} who are fortune hunters. One of the 
what made him dare approach us, he 
jis that we were not extremely rich.” 
, 1 believe that,”’ I answered. “For 
yere you'd be better prepared for his 
Your daughter wouldn’t be courted 
in of whom you know nothing at all. 
ye on your guard. But Susan’s ten 
id dollars a year is a comfortable in- 
yer here, and she’s the only child and 
ae day get much more. He knows 
. He’s looked you up long ago. I’m 
t was Bradstreet and not destiny 
dained that he should fall in love 
isan.” 
.moment we were both silent and I 
1d again, as I had marveled many 
efore, at the unfortunate phenom- 


jJuropean mother would dream of 
ner young daughter to a second-rate 
_New York or Chicago and letting 
‘ce with stray men who hung around 
(oy, and then assume that she was 
ing with the finest type of Amer- 
| Yet time after time American 
|: or chaperons, simply because they 
i Europe, show no discrimination 
(er in their chance acquaintances. 
12 the men they meet have charming 
8, wear becoming uniforms fitted in 
(yaist, and kiss their hands so grace- 
ey seem to ignore completely the 
bm qualities vital to a girl’s 


ss. 

:’s mother interrupted my thoughts. 
ave he has looked us up,” she con- 
‘from something he let drop about 
joand’s business.” 

s undoubtedly fortunate that at this 
(5; the butler ushered in an Italian 
éof whom I am very fond. We kissed 
jaer on both cheeks, anid I then pre- 
ny American guest. The title and 
‘the new arrival were distinguished 
to be significant to my compatriot, 
arded her with interest. As she took 
idetails of the other’s smart black 
small hat, very large pearls and 
izerise lips, the Italian was talking 
| to me of her full days. 


ontinental Chaperonage 


J I am really exhausted!’ she ex- 
1. “These tea dances every after- 
sind two daughters to chaperon! 


oe night I must go from one ball 


lner and they seem to stay so late, 
». Oh, well, one is only young once— 
‘iall be glad when Lent begins!” 

American looked at her in astonish- 
, But do you really stay all afternoon 
our daughters, and every night, at 


' balls 
i cigarette from an onyx case on 
[vas a small coronet in diamonds. 
‘ else can one do?” 
1, in my country there is almost no 
mage now. We let young people do 
/ less as they please.’ 
have heard,” the other replied very 
Some of my American friends 
to me of the differences. I have 
he articles, too, in your journals, on 
generation, as you say. But,” 
quickly, as if afraid that this had 
1 @ tactful reference, “possibly the 
‘ man is different from the Latin. 
g men would be the first to 


of course!”” said the other. She se- 
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and had met a good many people with 
whom she had lunched and dined and gone 
to dancing clubs. She had enjoyed it so 
much that when her friends left she deter- 
mined to stay on alone. Her chief reason 
was her awakening interest in an extremely 
charming Roman. He had also been at- 
tracted to her, but after she stayed on 
alone there was so much gossip and conjec- 
ture, even though she did nothing actually 
improper, that he gave up all idea of marry- 
ing her. 

The American looked bewildered. “But 
I simply cannot understand his point of 
view! Why wouldn’t he marry her if he 
loved her?” 

“Ah, loved her! That is quite another 
thing. Love is an emotion; it we cannot 
control. Marriage, on the other hand, has 
to do with the conventions. If the two can 
be combined it is excellent. But not always 
is it possible!’”” With the tip of a highly 
polished nail she flipped her cigarette stub 
into the fireplace. 


The Indiscretions of Aunt Mary 


Susan’s mother got up to leave. ‘Thank 
you very, very much!”’ she said as she took 
my hand. The light of battle was in her 
gray eyes. 

Afterward I learned that she cabled her 
husband that very evening to send word for 
them to come home at once. She took 
Susan by surprise and got her away just in 
time. The young officer lost his temper and 
his beautiful manner, and the girl was dis- 
illusioned even before they sailed. 

Her mother told me all this the other day 
when we met by accident in the salon of a 
couturiére in Paris. We completely ignored 
the procession of manikins who were 
haughtily exhibiting the knee-length gowns, 
for we had both read in that morning’s 
newspaper half a column announcing the 
engagement of another American girl to this 
identical young officer! All the details were 
there, as he had told them to Susan—the 
antiquity and nobility of his family, and the 
ruined castle in Sicily. 

“Do you suppose any of it can be true?”’ 
she said. 

When I explained that I had learned 
authoritatively that he was a man of no 
position, she asked that pertinent question, 
“How can they get away with it?”’ 

Then she laughed. ‘‘ Well, I admit that 
the responsibility rests entirely with a girl’s 
parents.” 

Of course in Susan’s case, when her 
mother’s intelligence was finally aroused 
from the chloroforming effect of mere man- 
ner and setting, the girl was in competent 
care. But unfortunately not all girls are so 
well protected. 

Claire is a picturesque example. For 
obvious reasons I have concealed the true 
identity of the individuals in these various 
dramas of international courtship, all of 
which have come under my personal ob- 
servation. 

Claire went abroad under the chaperon- 
age of her uncle’s wife, whom she called 
Aunt Mary until they landed in Europe. 
Then the older woman had her hair cut 
short and told her niece that she was hence- 
forth to be known as Molly, and all refer- 
ences to age were to be taboo. 

Claire had intended to study sculpturing 
with as much seriousness as is possible for 
an alert young girl who is extremely pretty 
and can afford to order hats by the half 
dozen. Before they left home Aunt Mary 
had talked with great earnestness about the 
cultural advantages Europe offered, but 
once safely there, Molly chose a restaurant 
with dancing rather than an art gallery, 
with perfect regularity. 

It goes without saying that one cannot 
dance in restaurants without partners, but 
wherever they went Claire and Molly 
seemed always to have a good many young 
men, or beaus, as Molly called them. They 
met them through mutual acquaintances, 
and one man would introduce another, and 
although the women sometimes paid for the 
dinners or late suppers, they had a great 
deal of attention. 

One man, who had been presented to 
them as the Marquis of X——, usually 
turned up sooner or later wherever they 
went. Strangely enough, however, he al- 
most ignored Claire and devoted himself to 


olly. 
In her silly little heart Molly was really 
loyal to her husband at home; she had, 
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moreover, a boy of fourteen at boarding 
school, whom she adored. But being fol- 
lowed around Europe by a handsome young 
marquis clouded whatever judgment she 
had. She felt the inexorable approach of 
middle age, when even short hair and short 
skirts would no longer produce the sem- 
blance of youth and of attractiveness. It 
seemed to her that if she did not dance and 
make merry now she would never again 
have a chance. She was absurdly, childishly 
indiscreet. The marquis sent her flowers 
every day, and every day, filled with a de- 


licious sense of adventure, she got out her | ° 


dictionary and wrote him a little note. 


One evening, when they had all been | : 


dining and dancing in one of the big res- 
taurants, they decided to go on to a smaller 
place, and in getting taxis for the party 
Molly and the marquis were separated from 


the others. He suggested that they should © 


go on to a third café where the jazz was 
even better, and Molly agreed; she had 
been feeling depressed at the thought that 


her holiday was almost at an end, and she | 
felt the need of his stimulating flattery. | 


He danced beautifully; when one café 
closed they went on to another, and even- 
tually, when the first faint glow of sunrise 
pushed its way through the gray dawn, 
they both declared themselves ready for 
breakfast. 

“There is no place I could take a lady 
at this hour,’ he said. ‘‘But wait—yes, 
I know just the thing. I am staying with 
my friend, Prince Y , and his man- 
servant always waits up for me with Turk- 
ish coffee. Come with me! You have 
always told me how you liked la vie de 
Boheme. Let us be truly Bohemian !”’ 

He hailed a cab, and before she had 
made up her mind he had given an address 
to the coachman. 

““Oh, well,” she thought, ‘‘it’s really all 
right, and it will be great fun to think over 
when I am back home again.” 


An Unexpected Aftermath 


But in this she was quite mistaken. To 
be sure, the adventure fell rather flat be- 
cause it took a long time to waken the 
servant, and when they were finally in the 
overfurnished flat, which smelled of stale 
cigars and Oriental incense, Molly wished 
awfully that she were back in her hotel! 
The marquis had little conversation; once 
or twice, as they waited for the coffee, he 
even suppressed a yawn. Moreover, when 
the coffee came, it was thick and sirupy 
and most unappetizing. 

She left as soon as she could, and as they 
rode back to the hotel in the morning light 
she decided that even dancing parties could 
be overdone. 

As the marquis bent over to kiss her 
hand in saying au revoir in the lobby, she 
was greatly annoyed to see a little man 
she disliked and distrusted saunter toward 
them. Someone had introduced him on the 
steamer coming across, and they had seen 
him now and then, but except for the fact 
that he had presented the marquis to them 
Molly felt only distaste for him. 

However, she spoke to him before going 
up in the lift with the weary concierge. 

The next day when Claire, after teasing 
her about deserting the party, suggested 
that they should go down to Rome for 
Easter, so that she might have at least a 
month of study before sailing, Molly was 
delighted to agree. 

‘And let’s not leave any address!”’ she 
said. ‘I’ve had all the beaus I want for 
a while. And you can call me Aunt Mary 
if you want to!” 

Claire laughed; in spite of being twenty 
years younger she had almost a maternal, 
indulgent attitude toward the other. 

They arrived in Rome. Within a week 
Molly, who was dancing furiously again, 
was astonished to see the marquis walk 
into their hotel one afternoon. As they had 
not even told him that they were coming 
here she could only assume that he had 
made a great effort to learn their destina- 


tion. She was flattered; the dreaded middle | 


years receded a little. 
But within forty-eight hours it became 
painfully apparent that it was Claire and 


not Molly he had followed so many hun- | 


dreds of miles. Claire, whom he had almost 
ignored, was now the object of his persist- 
ent and always charming attentions. He 
sent her flowers, books and even verses. 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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sastonished but humanly pleased, 
‘e had been humanly piqued by his 
indifference. 
t) end of ten days he came to Molly 
tally asked her, as Claire’s chap- 
{| permission to propose marriage to 
. she was bewildered by his sudden 
rs and, moreover, since he had 
ad his devotion, she had looked at 
more critical eyes and she now 
he was a completely undesirable 
for her niece. 
xd by his manner, she told him 
would not dream of giving her 


ak you will change your dream 
-said calmly. “If I was desirable 
9 be such a friend of yours, who 
ried woman with a husband and a 
st grown, why am I not desirable 
nihew, heh?” 

i} 1 to dance with you, that was all,” 


1,0; not quite all. There are those 
4s you sent me. Your husband can 
‘French, Iam sure. I have saved 
I often read them over. Very 
jilenotes. And that is not all. You 
kcal woman. And how could you 
a not a desirable husband for your 
am such a kind of man you can 
(10 to his apartment alone? And 
and in America—he is no doubt 
cal too, and he would agree with 
| 
.ualized her husband, her kind and 
and unimaginative husband, 
ger when aroused was the most 
i thing she had ever experienced. 
aompletely convinced in that mo- 
(t if her husband ever learned of 


(town her and, moreover, disgrace 
b eyes of her adored son. 

‘mbled so that she could not speak. 
learly that it was blackmail, but 
is could not alter the fact that her 
pppiness depended upon her ac- 


ght,” she said desperately; ‘“‘give 
ters. I won’t stand in your way.” 

* he said, bowing gracefully 
j waist down as he took his de- 


‘my detailed knowledge of his 
| courtship ends. For with all his 
3s the marquis had overlooked 


f 


‘champion of his suit, but he had 


into account the important fact 


) Whether Molly bribed the mar- 
turn her letters I cannot say, but 
‘at she seems quite reconciled to 
to her comfortable niche at home. 


thy Europeans Marry 


Jinately Claire’s strong will and 
isense are not always shared by 
fed young girls, and the appeal 
chaperon is a common and some- 
cessful method of unscrupulous 
-unters. There are even profes- 
(iperons, said to be in good social 
| who have been bribed to influ- 
(irls intrusted to their care. Some- 
re flattery is powerful enough to 
‘Support. 
jer night I happened to be dining 
observant American diplomat of 
rs’ experience in various capitals, 
discussing the gulf between our 
view about courtship and that 
i Europeans. . 
arse, eeeelly speaking,”’ he said, 
'y only for love. The Europeans 
'y lor a variety of reasons. They 
What seems to them the highest 
lake what we would call a mer- 
a lage. For instance, a young 
‘Tam very fond of, who is of a 
uy over here, married a very rich 
| Widow the other day—a woman 
+t than himself. It was no secret 
48 Madly in love with a young girl 
ne really sacrificed himself in this 
| But neither he nor the’girl had 
, and his family were in actual 


readful for the woman he mar- 
e protested. 

the diplomat. “I’ve become 
cal about that end of it; she 
title and position just as much 


a 
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as he wanted her money. It was quid pro 
quo, as most of these marriages are.” 
“Yes,” Someone else agreed. ‘And 
whatever we may think of the fortune- 
hunting foreigner, the European has just 
as little respect for the title-hunting Amer- 
ican.” 
And then there is the courtship of Anne. 
Quite a long time ago a handsome young 
foreigner appeared as attaché at an embassy 
in Washington. At almost the first ball he 
attended he met Anne. Anne was the only 
daughter of a dominating, irascible, ex- 
tremely rich widower. All his affection was 
centered in her, and it never occurred to 
either of them that he was tyrannical. 
Then De N——,, the obscure young Euro- 
pean, without even so much as a title to 
recommend him, began to court Anne. 
Now Anne had had a great many ad- 
mirers, for she was not only an heiress but 
she was one of the loveliest girls that Wash- 
ington had seen for many years. She had 
remained untouched by all this attention, 
however, until she met De N . Then 
almost at once she found herself deeply at- 
tracted to him. For an entire winter they 
saw each other almost daily at dinners, 
balls and teas, and if on any occasion his 
official duties prevented him from appear- 
ing: then Anne found even dancing very 
du 


In all this time he did not, in the ordinary | 
sense, make love to her. But she went along | 
on a wave of happiness, thinking over, 
every night, everything that he had said 
that day, and waking eagerly every morn- 
ing to look forward to seeing him again. 

Her father, with strange lack of insight, | 
paid no especial attention to young De | 
. In fact, when a formal note arrived 
one morning, asking him for the honor of an | 
interview, at his convenience, he named an 
hour without even suspecting the purpose 
of the call. 


A Romantic Young Suitor 


No one has ever known exactly what hap- 
pened when De N told Anne’s father 
in his most correct European way that he 
loved her and wished permission to ask for 
her hand in marriage. But Anne’s father 
completely lost control of his temper, used | 
violent language, accused De N of be- 
ing a penniless fortune hunter, and ended 
by saying that he would rather see his 
daughter in her coffin than married to him! 

It is said that he finally shouted, ‘‘ You | 
are courting my money and not my 
daughter!”’ 

De N became very white, bowed | 
stiffly and withdrew. 
When Anne came into the library half an 
hour later, her father was almost ill with | 
apoplectic rage. Nothing she could say 
would calm him; he insisted that De N—— 
had been secretly making love to her, and 
he repeated that it was his fortune and not 
she that the man really wanted. | 

Finally he worked himself up to a terrific 
burst of anger and emotional appeal, and 
implored her not to leave him alone. His 
distracted appearance and his incoherent 
clamor for her devotion roused all her filial 
affection. In order to quiet him she prom- 
ised never to leave him. 

Within a few days she received a note 
from De N saying that he had been | 
ordered to another post and asking if he 
could see her to say good-by. She did not 
tell her father; she had pledged her future 
years, but she would not forgo this hour. 
She arranged to meet him at the house of 
her best friend. They sat alone in the big 
drawing-room with a tea tray untouched | 
beside them, and for the first time De 
N—— told her of his love for her. She said 
that she loved him, and their young hands 
clung together in the dusk in terrible de- 
feat. 

When at last he had to go he begged her 
to take from him one souvenir. He gave 
her a beautifully shaped old casket of silver- 
gilt, with his coat of arms engraved on it. 
The lock was fastened. 

“Tt is for you,” he said. “If anything 
should ever happen to me I shall arrange to 
have the key sent you. You will under- 
stand then.” 

He kissed her hands, one after the other, 
and went away, while she stood in the empty 
room with only the silver-gilt casket to help 
her face the years she had thrown away. 

That the years were long no one who 
knew of her constancy can doubt. She had 
not even letters from De N to help her, 
and whether this was due to her father’s in- 
terference or whether the foreign mails mis- 
carried, she could not know. At any rate, 
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—in money 


Effective June 1 special summer ex- 
cursion fares reduce the round trip 
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and lodging in Colorado range from 
$17.50 a week upward. Those at 
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venient and enjoyable, and are 
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e e 
—i1n time 

Two weeks is ample. Colorado, cen- 
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joyment of Colorado’s scenic wonders. 
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she gathered whatever news she could of 
him from anyone who might have seen him 
at one post or another, but eventually she 
lost track of him completely. , She did not 
even know whether in all this time he had 
married. ‘She felt certain that he was not 
dead, for she clung to the romantic belief 
that in that case the key to the casket 
would have been sent her. 

Gradually her suitors became fewer and 
fewer, and a streak of gray appeared in her 
light bronze hair. When she was nearing 
forty her father had an apoplectie stroke 
and she was his only nurse during his long 
and trying illness. 

She was forty-five when at last her father 
died. She had been tied down so long that 
she felt the need of change, so she asked two 
pretty young cousins to go abroad with her. 

They had been in Europe for almost a 
year when she heard again of De N——. 
She was taken in to dinner at an embassy 
by a fellow countryman of his, and she hardly 
dared ask him what she longed to know. 

“Oh! Prince De N !” he exclaimed. 
“But of course I know him! He is one of 
the most powerful men of our country.” 

“But the De N I know was very 
poor, and he had no title.”’ 

‘Ah, yes, that was true when he was in 
Washington many years ago. He was a 
younger son. But his elder brother died a 
few years ago, and he is now the head of his 
family, and very rich too.” 

Anne scarcely heeded this news in her 
eagerness to ask about the only thing of 
any consequence to her. She could feel her 
heart pound beneath her brocade gown, as 
she said, “And is he married?”’ 

“No!” the other replied. ‘It is extraor- 
dinary too. For he is a very charming man 
and many women would have been glad to 
marry him. I think I have heard—I do not 
know that it is true—that he had some ro- 
mance while he was in your country and 
that for this reason he has never married.”’ 

When Anne was able to speak she said, 
“‘T wonder if you’d write him a note and 
tell him I wished to be remembered to him. 
This is my name.” She pushed her dinner 
card toward him. 


A Surprised Bride 


Within a week the Prince De N——- had 
arrived at her hotel, and before a month 
was up they were married, very quietly, 
with her astonished young cousins and his 
fellow countryman who had taken her in to 
dinner, as chief witnesses. 

During the honeymoon Anne brought 
out the silver-gilt casket she had treasured 
for so many years. ‘‘Can’t we open it 
now?” she said. 

So he produced the curious old key and 
turned the lock. As she saw the contents 
and realized their meaning, tears streamed 
down her cheeks. For De N , whom 
her father had declared a fortune-hunting, 
penniless scoundrel, had given her, in this 
casket which he had locked so that it might 
be possible for a young girl to accept it, the 
most beautiful jewels imaginable—rubies 
and sapphires, a historic diamond tiara— 
his entire treasure—the only fortune he 
ever expected to have in the world. His 
mother had left them to him when she died, 
so that his wife might some day wear them. 

They now live most of the year on his 
great country estate, and it is said that 
sometimes when they are dining quite 
alone, Anne fastens his mother’s tiara 
around her gray hair, and wears around her 
throat the deep sapphires that he loves. 

A completely different story of a modern 
father’s interference came to my attention 
the other day. A 
level-headed,  self- 
made American, we 
may as well call 
John Elliott, came 
to Europe with his 
wife and an ex- 
tremely pretty 
daughter. They 
stopped in Paris 
long enough to 
shop, then went on 
to a fashionable 
watering place. 

Before long 
Elliott discovered 
that a thin, cadav- 
erous foreigner, 
about forty, wasfol- 
lowing his eighteen- 
year-old daughter 
wherever she went. 
Somehow the man 
managed to be 
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introduced to them, andthat very day Elliott 
told his wife to pack all their new clothes. She 
and the girl protested vigorously, but to no 
avail. They proceeded by motor to a quiet 
placeonthe Riviera. Twodayslatertheblack- 
haired, small-waisted foreigner turned up. 

Elliott sent for him. ‘‘ You seem to be at- 
tracted to my daughter,”’ he said cordially. 

The European was plainly amazed. The 
title which he used and had almost a right 
to was comparatively insignificant for peo- 
ple as rich as these. He had expected oppo- 
sition. 

“Yes,” he answered, with his hand on 
his heart. “‘I adore your daughter. She is 
wonderful!” 

“‘T assume that you wish to marry her.”’ 

“Oh, yes. I worship at her feet!”’ 


Old Man Elliott’s Method 


“Well, that’s all right with me,” said 
Elliott. ‘I believe in early marriages. In 
fact, the happiest years of my life were 
those when Mrs. Elliott and I were first 
married and we hadn’t a penny in the 
world. So I vowed when our daughter was 
born that I’d never deprive her of that 
privilege. Love in a cottage! Not for al- 
ways, of course. Not more than ten years, 
perhaps; if at the end of ten years there 
were no debts, and her husband had been 
doing his best.” 

“What do you mean, his best?” 

“Well, you see, I own a factory at home— 
a shoe factory; and I’d like my son-in-law 
to learn the business from the bottom up; 
then after fifteen years or so he could take 
the management off my hands.” 

His caller ran his slender white hands 
through his long black hair as if he had a 
violent headache. 

“You'll stay to lunch, won’t you?” said 
Elliott. 

His caller consulted his watch, then rose 
to his feet. “‘So sorry,’’ he said decisively, 
“but I have an engagement. In fact, I am 
now overdue.”’ 

The American looked up at him with 

lue eyes almost childish in their clearness. 
“Then I hope you’ll dine with us tonight. 
I'd like to tell you a lot more about shoes. 
It’s really a very interesting business. I’m 
sure you'll enjoy it.”’ 

“Yes, yes; I’m sure too. Au revoir, 
then.”” He picked up his hat and stick and 
chamois gloves. 

“See you later,’’ said Elliott. 

But, of course, they never saw each 
other again. The man disappeared com- 
pletely. 

Elliott was successful because he seemed 
so temperate and reasonable. In this case 
his apparent warmth created more fear in 
the foreigner than his violent opposition 
could have accomplished. For no one knows 
better than the astute fortune hunter how 
barren is the threat of the melodramatic 
parent who swears that he will cut off his 
daughter without a penny if she marries 
against his wishes. After she has been 
forced by his very unreasonableness into 
defying him, her father usually relents and 
settles a handsome income upon her. And 
even if he should stubbornly hold out dur- 
ing his lifetime, almost invariably he leaves 
a fortune to his daughter in his will. In the 
second case the couple rarely starve in the 
interim, for there is usually a fond mother 
who gives them all she can, and there are 
always people to lend money on the ex- 
cellent chance of the wil! being in favor of 
the daughter. 

Rich widows are, of course, rated high in 
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Syndicated Courtship, 
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Marjorie heard him say, ‘Comment ¢a va, 
Frangois?”’ and she was genuinely thrilled. 

Only the night before, the courier had 
told them of this famous nobleman. At 
first glance she had thought he looked dissi- 
pated, but after Francois had related his 
stirring adventures as a gallant soldier and 
a gentleman, admired by all the great 
ladies of Europe, she had decided that he 
looked romantic. 

The next afternoon they encountered 
him again, as they were going out on the 
terrace to have tea. This time Francois 
stepped aside to speak to him, very defer- 
entially. 

When the courier reappeared he whis- 
pered to Marjorie, ‘‘You have made a con- 
quest !’’ 

She was tremendously elated, for Fran- 
cois himself had told them how almost 
cruelly indifferent the prince was to women. 

The next day Francois was late for 
luncheon, and when he came in he was 
greatly excited. “The prince wants to 
meet you!” he declared in an awestruck 
voice. 

Even Mr. Johnson looked pleased. Of 
course his wife and daughter were over- 
joyed. Up to that time they had talked 
with no Europeans except waiters and cab 
drivers. They were lonely. And now they 
were to meet a real prince! 


Getting Down to Cash 


They sent word that they would be de- 
lighted if he would dine with them that 
night; but unfortunately he would not do 
this, as he had promised to go to the villa 
of a certain grand duchess. So they fixed 
on the next night. 

The prince was charming. He spoke Eng- 
lish admirably, but he said he deserved no 
credit for that, as he had visited so often in 
England. He spoke casually of his various 
friends there, all of whom were either of the 
royal family or bearers of great titles. But 
the prince did not spend much time in talk- 
ing of England; on the contrary, he asked 
a great many intelligent questions about 
America, and listened attentively to Mr. 
Johnson’s lengthy answers, which sooner or 
later involved the successful business of 
bottle openers. After the delighted women 
had gone upstairs he further endeared him- 
self to his host by taking him to a new 
casino where a most diverting form of rou- 
lette was in full swing. 

Within a week the prince had become 
the most essential member of the party; no 
one was ever a more delightful companion. 
And in all this time he was never alone with 
Marjorie, nor did he single her for any at- 
tentions. Sometimes he looked at her with 
his deep-set, meditative eyes, and she felt 
her heart beating more quickly. But that 
was all. 

Then at luncheon one day he got a tele- 
gram, and he told them that he had been 
summoned home. After he had gone, the 
hotel, the casino, the very blue sea, itself, 
lost their charm. 

“T don’t know what there was about that 
fellow,” said Mr. Johnson, ‘but I certainly 
do miss him.” 

After seven long and meaningless days 
the prince suddenly reappeared. 

Mr. Johnson ordered champagne, in his 
delight. When the coffee and cigars ap- 
peared the women went into the salon, 
Francois disappeared, and the prince and 
Mr. Johnson were left alone. 

The prince confessed that he had fallen 
in love with Marjorie. ‘You cannot be 
more surprised than I am!”’ he exclaimed. 
“‘Never did I think to find myself like this. 
But I have come to feel so happy—so at 
home with all of you, that I dare hope you 
will let me become one of you.” 

Mr. Johnson was deeply touched; he 
was flattered. Think of a scion of an an- 
cient house, as Francois said, wanting to 
ally himself with the Johnsons! 

“Of course I shall say nothing to your 
daughter until I have your consent,” the 
prince went on. 
hands.” ie 

Mr. Johnson sipped some of the mellow 
old brandy to which the prince had intro- 
duced him, and thought how wise it was 
that these affairs should be in the hands of 
men. He gave his consent to the suit. 

The prince lost little time in courting the 
girl herself; she was completely fascinated 
by all that he represented to her. 

Mrs. Johnson’s comment summed up her 
joy, ‘‘My little girl will be a rrincess!’’ 
There was awe in her voice. 

Everything moved swiftly in a whirl of 
preparations for an immediate marriage. 
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The Johnsons accepted the idea of having 
the marriage performed in Paris, because 
they were sensitive about their social status 
at home. 

Unfortunately, the most distinguished 
of the bridegroom’s relatives were detained 
by illness or official duties from attending 
the ceremony, but half a dozen titled people 
turned up, and Mr. Johnson found himself 
acting as their host at his expensive hotel. 
A day or two before the event an old white- 


haired uncle of the prince, who could speak | 
no word of English, talked to the bride’s | 
father, with the aid of Francois, on the 


delicate subject of a marriage settlement. 

When Mr. Johnson expressed ignorance 
of this custom the courier was as amazed 
as if he had disclaimed knowledge of the 
existence of the Bible. 

Now, although Johnson was not sensi- 
tive by nature, these last few weeks of 
daily contact with suave and subtle people 
had made him fearful of appearing, as they 
said, bourgeois. 

He turned to Francois, in much the same 
way he had often consulted him about tips 
to waiters. “‘What’s customary?” he said. 
“How much?” 

Francois turned to the old uncle with 
sunken eyes, and they talked together at 
length. 

Finally the interpreter said, ‘For a prin- 
cess, and especially a princess brought up 
as your daughter has been, amid luxurious 
surroundings 4 

Johnson had a sudden picture of the four- 
room house where she had been born, long 
before he invented the bottle opener. 

When he emerged from the flood of 
homesickness induced by this memory, it 
was to hear Francois saying, ‘So I sup- 
pose for a great financial figure like your- 
self, a nice wedding present for your only 
child would be a million dollars.” 

The American gasped. 

Before he could speak the old man said 
something rapidly, with many gesticula- 
tions of his shriveled white hands. 

“He says no one in his family has ever 
before married outside the nobility. At 
first the family objected very much to the 
prince marrying a stranger, especially— 
pardon me—an American. But the prince 
appeared at the family councils and ex- 
plained that your daughter was really of 
the aristocracy, but that in your country 
rank was denoted not by titles but by 
money.” 


Johnson’s Grand Gesture 


Johnson thought this over and concluded 
there was much truth in it. He decided to 
make a grand gesture. 

“My present will be a million and a half 
dollars!”’ he said. 

The old man shook hands warmly, then 
called in a lawyer who was waiting in the 
next room with the agreement and the 
witnesses. 

So the marriage went to its splendid old- 
lace-and-orange-blossom conclusion; and 
shortly after the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson sailed back to America. 

““My daughter, the princess,” found its 
way into all their conversation on ship 
board, and as I happened to sit at their 
table they told me the entire story before 
the voyage was half over. 

The story horrified me, because, several 
years before, when the same foreigner was 
courting another American girl, her family 
had had him thoroughly investigated, and 
had learned that he was a notorious gam- 
bler and roué, whom no European mother 
would even introduce to her daughter. He 
had no technical right to the title of prince, 
and all the background of ancestral castles 
and official relations and grand duchesses 
was a fabric of gross exaggeration. 

It seemed incredible that the Johnsons, 
by their own confession, had obtained al- 
most all information about this man either 
directly from him or from a hired courier, 
who was undoubtedly in his pay. Johnson, 


“My future is in your ji pvho had been shrewd enough at home to 


“make a fortune for himself, had been easily 
taken in by two rather cheap foreigners. 
If the discretion which he would have 
shown in selecting a fifty-dollar-a-week 
salesmen had been used in appraising the 
husband of his only child, the tragedy could 
never have occurred. 

As I was speculating on the future of this 
young and inexperienced girl her mother, 
by coincidence, sought me out before we 
landed, to show me all the newspaper clip- 
pings about the wedding. 

“Just think of it!’? she murmured hap- 
pily. ‘My little girl—a princess!” 
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spent in attentions to his hostesses rather 
than out there in the soft dark with a woman 
who for some reason he felt did not properly 
belong there. It had struck him that the 
other guests were of a different sort from 
the Smith-Currans and seemed to move 
round them a little. 

“Do you know Barclay Dodge very well, 
Mr. McQuentin?”’ 

“Not very. I met him several times last 
autumn when he was over on leave. A 
friend of yours?” 

‘‘Father’s and mine. We knew him first 
in Athens when he was attached to the le- 
gation there. And last summer he was quite 
a lot at our place on the river between Mar- 
low and Henley.” 

This immediately placed the Smith- 
Currans—explained their presence here, 
though they were not the sort of people 
Barclay Dodge would be apt to cultivate, 
Marsh thought. A big handsome youngster 
of twenty-five or six, who two years after 
graduation had shown a strong disinclina- 
tion for any sort of commercial work whilst 
yet not content to be anidler. All his quali- 
ties, in fact, with his background of family 
and wealth, would seem to indicate that a 
diplomatic career was precisely his affair 
and that if he did his part he might go far. 
Sherrill Dodge’s occupation was merely in 
the handling of his estate, in which he had 
proved himself rather more than a good 
steward. He had easily got his son ap- 
pointed as secretary to the American Lega- 
tion at Athens. Barclay had done excel- 
lently well and been assigned later to the 
Court of St. James. 

“When did you see him last, Miss Smith- 
Curran?’’ Marsh asked. 

‘Just before we sailed, a fortnight ago. 
He spent the Henley Regatta week with us.” 

Not knowing just what else to say, 
Marsh asked if Iona and her father had 
lived in Athens. 

“Yes, off and on since the war. Father 
was retired for wounds received in Gallipoli. 
His left arm is ankylosed at the elbow. He 
has shipping interests out of Levantine 
ports and we made Athens our base. He’s 
over here partly on maritime business.”’ 

Marsh thought of the many idle ships 
lying in the roads below Governor’s Island 
and reflected that Smith-Curran might 
have been commissioned to pick up a few 
bargains. Barclay, having enjoyed the 
hospitality of these people, would nat- 
urally feel it incumbent to ask some return 
of it by his father. He wondered a little if 
there could be anything between Barclay 
and Iona, but immediately decided that 
this was not likely. The Smith-Currans, he 
thought, were scarcely the sort of people 
with whom a young man who had the 
reputation of carrying his exclusiveness to 
the point of snobbery would be intimately 
involved. 

“‘T suppose,”’ said Iona, “‘that you are a 
close friend of the family.” 

“T cari’t claim so much as that. Mr. 
Dodge and I have been friendly acquaint- 
ances in yachting circles for some years and 
met often at the home of the New York 
Yacht Club in New York. Then I’ve seen 
a good deal of Miss Dodge at Newport and 
Bar Harbor and last winter in Florida. 
But this is the first time I’ve been invited 
to visit in a purely social capacity.” 

“Really? Well, that’s worth a lot, I 
should say. Except for crossing the conti- 
nent some years ago, this is our first visit 
to America. I knew it was rich and mag- 
nificent, of course, but I’d scarcely ex- 
pected to find such finished people.” 

“But you knew Barclay.” 

“You can’t judge by Europeanized 


Americans. I thought he might be an 
exception.” 
“Curious,” said Marsh, “that you 


Europeans can’t seem to get it out of your 
heads that we’re still raw products over 
here. Some of us are, of course, but there 
isa rapidly increasing number who are not.” 
**So I’m beginning to learn.”’ She turned 
and looked at him as if to make this 
statement personal. Almost as if to say, 
“You’re a finished product yourself.’ 
Marsh discovered all at once that with- 
out the searching lights this girl beside him 
was an unquestioned beauty. She would 
be that even in bright light, he thought, if 
only she would make some effort to control 
the discontent of her expressions. The 
salients were all there—big comprehending 
eyes, straight, well-shaped nose and a 
mouth that, if a little wide because of 
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rather flat cheeks, was far more alluring 
than the tucked-in mouth of complacency. 
He wondered if at some time she had not 
been a professional dancer or actress or 
both. Unless a girl of such lithe grace and 
magnetism had been born rich she would be 
almost certain to capitalize such physical 
gifts. 

‘“Have you ever been in the Far East?”’ 
he asked. “Singapore, Shanghai and Yoko- 
hama?”’ 

“Yes. Why?” 

“You spoke of having been a good deal 
at sea.” 

She gave a short laugh. 

“‘T’m always more or less at sea; one of 
the world’s restless. As a matter of fact, I 
was born at sea.’’ She rose. “‘We’d better 
go back. You ought to be dancing with 
Miss Dodge instead of talking to a pro- 
bationer like me. I think that of all the 
people looked at askance by the family, the 
foreign friends of the son and heir are that.” 

They started to walk up the path. 

“Who’s looking at you askance?”’ 

“The whole crowd. I ean feel them 
saying, ‘Who and what are these people 
Barclay has foisted on to us?’”’ 

“That’s no way to view it,’’ Marsh said. 
“The Dodges are not provincial. If I were 
you I’d take it for granted that people who 
had been kind to their son and entertained 
him must be welcome here. It is not as if 
Barclay were a callow cub to fall for any- 
body. As you say, he knows the ropes.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” she said indifferently. “I’m 
oversensitive. I feel too much. And I get 
out of humor with my father because, like 
most Irishmen, he’s apt to take too much 
for granted.” 

This at least, Marsh decided, was not 
true. Major Smith-Curran had impressed 
him as anything but the impulsive type—a 
perfectly cold-blooded, calculating indi- 
vidual who neither missed tricks nor tried 
to haul them in prematurely. 

But as they strolled back Marsh felt un- 
comfortably as if their brief talk had 
founded some sort of sympathy between 
this girl and himself. He had got the 
fascination of her and he found himself 
desiring to dance with her again, to yield to 
that restless eddying stream that might 
easily develop the torrential rush of a mill 
race. 

Afterward he danced with Cicely. It 
was sultry and he perspired uncomfortably, 
not being of the slow-pulsed, cool-surfaced 
cabaret type of man. 

Like most nervous high-strung organi- 
zations, even mental effort was apt to 
moisten him, though of lean frame, and 
he had still that sort of debutant desire to 
shine on this coming-out party of his, for 
such it practically amounted to. 

He went to his room that night flushed 
with success. Nearly everyone had said 
something particularly pleasant about his 
achievement. They were to spend the 
following day on a sail down the Sound ‘if 
the breeze was furnished, and this prospect 
was exhilarating. All men show to best 
advantage in the demonstration of their 
work, and Marsh knew that his was good. 

It puzzled him therefore as he lay on his 
perfect bed to find, somewhere in the depths 
of that mattress, the single pea that had 
disturbed the comfort of the real princess 
in the fairy tale. Was it Cicely’s look as he 
had come from the shore with Iona Smith- 
Curran? Was it the elusive sense of sym- 
pathy with which Iona had infused him, or 
was it her dancing—the burnt-umber eyes 
looking into his, the rhythm of movement 
and the impalpable contact of her lissom 
body? 

Marsh could not have told. He was 
conscious of an absolutely unwarranted 
gust of irritation with Barclay Dodge. 
Why did a fellow want to forgather with 
folk like these, uncertain aliens, accept 
their hospitality, then put his family into 
the position of being either ungracious or 
else sponsoring them? Barclay’s letter 
must have been pretty warm to get them 
invited. 

Iona had been right, Marsh reflected, in 
describing herself a restless drifter. But 
the deuce of it was that she made him 
restless too. For Iona seemed to walk into 
the privacy of his mind without knocking. 
Marsh did not want to think about her, but 
of Cicely, who was now beginning to reveal 
herself at closer range. He did not want 
Iona crowding in to spoil the intimate 
portrait of Cicely. All that day he had 


seemed to be moving so strongly and 
pleasantly in the direction of perfectly 
symmetrical success, and here at the end of 
it a siren called distractingly. 

Instead of dropping peacefully to sleep, 
as he had hoped, Marsh began the fatal 
maneuver of turning from one side to the 
other. Insomnia had bothered him for 
some weeks past, and instead of combating 
it, he had got up when sleepless, lighted a 
cigarette and gone to his drafting table. To 
add now to his unrest, his heart began to 
act improperly, with a sensation of having 
bubbles in it. This unpleasant disorder had 
started with his insomnia; but an expert 
diagnostician had pronounced it to be 
merely functional, of nicotinic origin, per- 
haps, and the lack of systematic exercise— 
a nervous heart that was perfectly sound 
organically. Less coffee and tobacco, with 
deep breathing and golf, would correct it, 
he said. 

Still, it was decidedly unpleasant; and 
after a few minutes of cardiac ragtime 
Marsh got up and stepped to his open 
window. He felt oppressed, physically and 
mentally, the latter worse because there 
seemed no reason for it. It struck him that 
his life was virtuously ill ordered for a 
strong man, monastic without any rhythm 
or background of régime. He had been 
sleeping badly and having his meals hap- 
hazard, rather like a family Airedale that 
any member of the household feeds anything 
at any hour when happening to think about 
it. A piece of steak one day at two o’clock 
and some cakes and candy the next at 
teatime. 

Now if he were married —— Marsh 
thought of Cicely. He could now afford to 
marry, even Cicely. Besides, the Dodge 
children had inherited richly from their 
mother, though Marsh had heard some- 
where that their fortunes were tied up in a 
fashion by which their father was life 
trustee. But Dodge had shown himself 
rather more than friendly, a sort of patron- 
benefactor-sponsor. The invitation to be 
his guest of a week put Marsh on the list 
of eligibles, now that the professional 
service had been completed and all business 
accounts settled. 

Without conceit, Marsh could not help 
but feel that Cicely was rather more than 
interested in him; also that she entirely 
approved his work, which actually com- 
bined science, art and craft. As was to be 
expected, there was quite a throng of 
candidates for the office of Cicely’s hus- 
band; but Marsh had not heard of any 
that was nominated. For him to marry her 
would be to put a layer of gold leaf on the 
dome of his Hall of Fame. Better than 
that, it would put an end to these nervous, 
sleepless nights and the heart palpitations 
of a chlorotic schoolgirl. 

It was a thrilling and ambitious thought, 
and might have kept him pleasant company 
until he fell asleep had not Iona slipped in 
just then—figuratively, that is to say. She 
managed to fog the film. Marsh wondered 
what it was about this young woman that 
was able to dim a far prettier and more 
charming personality.- Iona was actually 
more of a sporting than vampish type, 
athletic in the way that a woman aborigine 
might be, her grace and strength of the 
wild rather than cultivated. Marsh could 
not have imagined himself wanting to 
marry her, and yet she turned the fine edge, 
whetted bright and shining at thought of 
being married to Cicely. 


II 


“MOHERE’S this fascination about the 

sea,’ said Mr. Dodge to a group of his 
guests on the quarter-deck of the Trilby, 
foaming up the Sound close-hauled in a 
smoky sou’wester: ‘‘You can’t improve 
it—civilize it, so to speak. Nobody can 
blaze a trail across it.” 

‘Quite true, Sherrill,” the bishop agreed. 
“There’s not much ferra incognita left. But 
the sea is always the same paradox of a 
changeless, hourly changing expanse. You 
might be sailing the track of Eric the Red, 
or Columbus, but there’s nothing to indi- 
cate it.” 

“No, you don’t find any monoliths in- 
scribed with runes, or pottery. No bleach- 
ing skulls nor cairns nor crosses. Once out 
of sight of land, with no sail or steamer 
smoke, everything looks the same as it 
always has—the same conditions to be con- 
fronted. You can cut down virgin forest, 
but you can only cut through virgin 


. 


waves; and ten minutes later 

evidence of violation. So that asa 

adventure, so far as combating el¢, 

forces is concerned, it’s as fresh ag 

days of Atlantis.” = | 
The bishop nodded. 


““They that go down to the 


ships.’”’ yy | 
“But I say, what’s the use of ¢) 
awful lot of something that’s got ; 
else to it?” said Major Smith 
“Once off soundings, you might be 
prime meridian or the hundred anc 
ieth for all the difference there is, 
jolly well standardized as your 
States.” | 
’ ‘Well, there’s something in that,’ 
admitted. ‘What I’m trying to g| 
that for adventure, in the sense of ¢ 


to be aboard.” é 
Marsh, listening, looked at Ci 
felt that her father was right. T 
glanced up at the swelling sails 
creation and was not so sure. | 
but of different sort, was contained | 
sweeping curves, man’s handicraft }} 
ing elemental forces and making the! 
for him. ‘| 
He stepped then to the wheel ai! 
it from the hands of the quarter 
desiring for the hundredth time to >} 
feel and balance of his fabric. Cie, 
and joined him with a smile. 
“You're like a young father, [ 
Can’t resist cuddling your baby, eary 
‘‘Well, every slant of wind is | 
different.” 


breeze. I might change her trim ait 
“Don’t be fussy. Everybody s 
handles perfectly.”” 4 
“Who is Smith-Curran?” Mars 
abruptly. ‘I was talking to him las 
He knows boats.” . 
“Yes, and horses, and shooting : 
and bridge and billiards and all o 
door and outdoor sports, I should 
does his daughter. Don’t you thi) 
pretty?” 
““Not very. Most times she lool 
well, grouchy.” . 
“Why not call it sulky? She a 
though.”’ ‘ 7 
“Yes,” Marsh admitted, “likel 
fessional.” < 
“T hope Barclay hasn’t fallen \ 
with her,”’ Cicely said. 4 
“No fear. Barclay will pla 
form and marry in his own set,” Maj 
“T didn’t say ‘marry’ her. I sai/f 
in love with her.’”’ ‘a 
“T don’t think you need worry. 
there was anything between the! ! 
be making some effort to please thea 
and one might say she was doing alt)s 
reverse.’’ He lowered his voice. “ 
her sitting there with her chin on » 
glue eyed.” “3 
“T will say she doesn’t thaw i 
Cicely admitted. ‘I wonder whyh 
over here.” be 1) 
“She told me last night that he 
shipping. He may want to buy veé 
try to form some combine perhaps) 
“Barclay would scarcely have 
such a warm letter to back a mé 
moter. He takes his connection wt 
Court of St. James pretty seriously 
think the fate of the nation waill 
hands.” ee ie 
To Marsh this sounded like 
who had impressed him as a young! 
take seriously not only his posi? 
himself. Barclay, so far as Mai 
aware, was flawless cap-a-pie. He 
believe that from the time of his @ 
St. Paul’s, through college and) 
present day, Barclay had ever ca@ 
father a minute of disquiet. |. 
“T don’t like to criticize a guest, © 
said, “but this Iona girl is gettinp! 


was thoroughly accustomed f 
yachts owned by her father 
back, Marsh lighted a cigarette 
at her and thought of Gertrude * 
sailing her long ship off Helgoland.' 
was of this Norse type in face 4 
(Continued on Page 4: ) 


| (Continued from Page 90) 
jloring. Marsh was her opposite, 
silly. His lean face, straight black 
qd dark-blue eyes were set over a 
yoony frame that was strongly thewed 
sewed, but gave the false impression 
i derness until stripped down for some 
ic event. His restless night had left 
little haggard, but even the nervous 
don into which he had recently 
| himself, for no adequate reason, 
s|50 banish his habitual expression of 
, metimes sardonic humor, which was 
ibe of the grim pioneer sort. 
Paeolozict had once told him that his 
jainating trait would be ambition, not 
qhless sort, but based on the appli- 
ic of his proper gifts. 

% aps this specialist was right, for as 
now let his eyes rest on Cicely there 
ight in them that might have puzzled 
sual observer. No woman looking 
(7 would have said that he was in love 
nicely, or that his appreciation of her 
‘eaned there at the wheel against the 
nf air was in any sense unworthy. 
r was studying the girl much as he 
died the model he had made of the 
if and in a good deal the same state 
ni, except that Cicely was not of his 
ri tion. But the critical approval and 
ae in so beautiful and perfect a 
ate was mingled with a subconscious 
sal ambition. He could not have 
% but know that the Trilby was 
in to further his advancement, set him 
th, on the road to success, prove tract- 
eid always more his own possession 
maat of the individual who paid her 
t/d was her legal owner. Just so now 
hicely, Marsh could not help but feel 
te also might promote him on a line 
al to the professional one, so that the 
) puld move forward side by side. He 
j at the Trilby belonged actually to 
iid must belong always to him, be- 
se had first imagined her, then proved 
.|ind now he felt that so also might 
e belong to him, because he so pro- 
ny appreciated her, and might still 
Vv ner. 
aatense was this conception that it 
| actually to penetrate the girl’s 
cor at least a part of it did so. For 
‘srtled Marsh by turning to him with 
a and saying, “‘ You must feel as if the 
liwere actually yours, Marsh, what- 
ther’s claim.” 
‘]), not quite that.” 
Vill, she is in a sense, just as a 

angelo is always Michelangelo’s, or a 
i¢ Titian’s, no matter what museum 
vidual happens to own them.” 

‘Jw about mere appreciation,’’ Marsh 
e-“a deep, profound, intelligent ap- 
cion that is complete?” 
‘Vl, that establishes a sort of owner- 
poo. I always think of a certain 
sil composition as mine. I suppose 
t such feelings could be weighed com- 
avely, the real ownership of anything 
013 to the one who has the most com- 
i ppreciation of it.” 
hh stepped back beside her at the 
His heart seemed for the moment 
playing tricks with him again. 
® glancing at his face, noted its pallor. 
lat’s the matter? Seasick?” 
4); Just a little startled at the way you 
diy mind. I was thinking just that 
More than that, it struck me sud- 
[that if what you-say is true, then I 
shave a tremendous claim on you, 
ft gave him a quick look that combined 
4ment and surprise. Perhaps the re- 
Struck her as a rather bold plunge 
lithe conditions of time and place, and 
up composed of Dodge, the bishop, 
"Curran and Iona about ten paces 
Wd of them on the deck. They were 
s rather loudly against the rush of 
“and at this moment the bishop said 
Tesonant voice, ‘‘ Yes, there is some- 
bout the sea that inspires daring— 
1 mes too much.” 
ly laughed. 

it of the mouths of bishops.” 

ell, you outlined the claim.” 

./4Y in the case of inanimate objects.”’ 
jien T'll advance the lines of argu- 


'ge’s voice reached them. 
‘— feel a bit of a pirate myself when I 
| peed with no policeman in 
how, you can’t get arrested for 


y your father’s said it.” Marsh’s 
kled at the corners. “So I’ll just 
I started to say—that if a 
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complete appreciation does constitute a 

claim, like that established by the hand of 

ae craftsman, then it includes you with the 
oat.”’ 

“Once aboard the lugger!” 
mocked; her eyes were dancing. 

“That’s still another nine-tenths—pos- 
“arity Even my nerve isn’t quite up to 
that.” 

“T’m surprised. All you have to do is to 
heave to, lower a boat and drive the others 
into it, then head out for open sea.” 

“Tt’s not so open as it looks. Besides, 
the only decent excuse for grabbing off a 
girl is to give her something better than 
she’s got already, and that being the case, 
you are pretty safe.” 

“T’m not so sure, Marsh. That would 
bill me for spinsterhood, wouldn’t it?” 

As if in answer to this, came Major 
Smith-Curran’s officer-messy voice, a sort 
of staccato bark. 

““Anyhow, what’s the use of a lot of 
money if it doesn’t get you what you 
want? Most times it doesn’t, especially 
here in the States.” 

Cicely laughed. 

“ec mel say ” 

“Yes, everybody seems to be helping me 
out; but I don’t seem to be getting to 
windward, at that.” 

“Maybe you’d do better without so 
much help,” Cicely suggested. ‘‘But since 
you’re trying to say something, just carry 
on, regardless.” 

“Thanks. The big idea is that a man 
never seems content with what he feels 
himself merely to have earned. The figures 
prove that at this present moment the cup 
of my content ought to be brimful. And 
now I find that it’s not.” 

Cicely glanced at the hoist of the main- 
sail, which was a little aback, then gave the 
wheel half a spoke. 

“How do you account for that?”’ 

“Nobody to enjoy it with, and in all this 
world there’s only one 4 

From the bishop: “Yes, this is the day 
of opportunity, and we’ve got no lack of 
opportunists.”’ 

Marsh groaned. Cicely looked at him 
and laughed. 

“Listen!” 

“An opportunist,” said Mr. Dodge, ‘‘is 
born, not made, like an artist; because it is 
an art, just as much as sculpture or paint- 
ing or boat designing.” 

“He’s got my number, 
mured. “I’ll shut up.” 

“No, don’t,”’ begged Cicely. 
lovely.” 

“What’s lovely?” 

“You’re trying to make me cry with 
these wise cracks going off. Hit the ball 
again, Marsh.” 

“Well, then, since I’m cast for Mr. 
Shean in this sketch, I suppose I might 
as well swallow hook, bait and sinker. Last 
night while enjoying insomnia I finally 
doped it out that I was in the period of in- 
cubation of the oldest malady in the world 
and for the cure of which the Creator de- 
cided to give his gardener a long-haired 
assistant.” 

“Ts that all? Well, there are no lack of 
them nowadays to pick and choose from— 
though most of them are bobbed.” 

“The lack is in the matter of choice,” 
Marsh said. “It was.simplified for Adam.” 

fe mutineers of the Bounty,’ de- 
claimed the bishop. ‘‘A remarkable in- 
stance of good coming out of evil. Worthy 
religious folk quite content to worship God 
on their little island. This modern twaddle 
of soul mates and affinities, the one woman 
for the one man. There are millions of 
women for every man. A mere matter of 
propinquity.” 

“There, you see? Cheer up, Marsh.” 

“The old fraud never found his. Too 
many, I should say, what with his wealth 
and looks and position. The next time I 
try to express my vain aspirations a 

“Vague aspirations, did you say?” 

“No, I did not. I said vain.” 

“Well, it sounded vague to me.” 

“Oh, it did, did it?” 

Marsh’s choler began to rise, got well 
under way before his sense of humor caught 
up with it. He scarcely realized that here, 
actually, he was trying to make love if not 
propose to Cicely on the sloping deck of the 
schooner rushing under all the sail she 
could comfortably carry and within earshot 
of three philosophizing elders and a girl 
who, he began to feel uncomfortably, was 
taking notice without giving evidence of 
doing so. Marsh plunged. ‘‘There’s only 
one woman for me, Cicely, and you might 
as well ——” 


Cicely 


” 


Marsh mur- 


“Tt’s too 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Dodge, taking up the 
rather idle argument. “As Saint Paul 
wisely observed, it is better ¥ 

Marsh frantically went on, his Biblical 
knowledge telling him that here now was 
coming the final touch to the absurdity 
of his position. 

“You might as well know it now as 
later.’ 

Aes turned and gave him a mocking 
ook. 

“How long have you known it, Marsh?” 

“That doesn’t matter. I know it now. 
Oh, help, here comes the last straw!” 

Straw was scarcely the simile for Iona, 
who had risen suddenly and was moving to- 
ward them on the sloping unsteady deck 
with the perfect rhythm of a gymnast on a 
trapeze. It seemed uncannily to Marsh as 
if she had been listening in, a physical im- 
possibility, and said to herself, ‘‘ High time 
to stop this foolishness.”’ Instead she said, 
“TI think your boat is a wonder, Mr. 
McQuentin, and Miss Dodge is a jolly 
good hand at the wheel.” 

Marsh felt for the moment as if he would 
like to strangle her, do her physical vio- 
lence. Iona, he was sure, had followed his 
difficult passage with Cicely by some sense 
of clairaudience and as closely as if within 
earshot. He had not once seen her glance 
in their direction while sitting with her 
elbow on the arm of the wicker deck chair, 
chin on knuckles, staring glue eyed, as 
he had said, at the water. Then per- 
versely, at thought of laying hold of her for 
any purpose, to shake, throw overboard, 
the idea of such a contact set his heart to 
hammering. Certainly he must be in a 
ragged state of nerves, Marsh decided. 

The smile on Cicely’s lips did not match 
entirely the look in her gray eyes as she 
said, ““Wouldn’t you like to steer, Miss 
Smith-Curran?”’ 

“May I? It’s a long time since I’ve held 
a wheel.”’ She took the spokes relinquished 
to her, then looked at Marsh. “Perfectly 
balanced, isn’t she?”’ 

“Too much so in this breeze, I’ve been 
thinking.” 

He raised his voice and ordered the jib 
and forestaysail sheets eased a little. This 
gave the schooner stronger weather helm. 

The next tack would fetch them back 
across the Sound to the moorings. It was 
then about four o’clock. Leaving the wheel 
for the two girls to manage, Marsh joined 
the group of men, listened to a few more 
compliments while fuming inwardly and 
feeling baffled. But his eyes went fre- 
quently to Iona. 

Standing at the wheel, she presented the 
best facet of herself Marsh so far had seen; 
not so much from the evident efficiency 
with which she kept the big sails filled to 
the brim and no more, but because the 
exhilaration of this effort and the rush of 
wind had swept away for the moment the 
expression of discontent that seemed to be 
a chronic one, in danger of disfiguring per- 
manently a face that was more than merely 
pretty. Marsh had never before realized 
the ravages on a woman’s looks that can be 
wrought by throwing on the screen of her 
features the projection of intolerant emo- 
tions. He wondered what Iona’s trouble 
was—money, or a love affair gone wrong, 
or resentment at opportunities of happi- 
ness lost or wasted, or a sense of futility in 
her life. 


She was younger by some years, he de- | 
cided, than he had first thought; but even | 


older possibly in experience. Now, for the 
moment, as if the humming breeze had 
blown away the disfiguring cobwebs, she 
gleamed out like a charming sculpture in 
tinted marble that, having previously stood 
for months in a closed house, had on its 
opening to let the sunlight in been cleansed 
and brightened. The grime, set in the 
shadow of its planes completely to alter the 
character of their lineaments, had been re- 
moved to make them gay. 

The stately yacht nosed up to her moor- 
ings and the party went ashore. In the 
gig, Iona seemed to have relapsed again. 
Marsh had already observed that in com- 
pany with others she had scarcely anything 
to say, indulged a taciturnity that verged 
on ungraciousness, as if she resented the 
obligation of any effort. He began to think 
her acceptance of the invitation had been 
under protest and that she had not wished 
that they avail themselves of Barclay’s 
letter. Watching her surreptitiously, he 
noticed that her face darkened when her 
eyes rested on her father. More than that, 
there was an accent of misgiving contained 
in it, and a note of dread. It struck him 
that she was in some dread of what all this 
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SERIES 90 MAN O’ WAR 


RACY— DEPENDABLE — CAPABLE 
Jump seat for two in rear deck. 


Character 


Motor cars have character. 

It is given to them by their 
manufacturers. 

Granting this, Davis motor cars 
can be judged from these facts: 


The Davis is the sole product 
of a company that has been 
guided through twenty-three 
years of successful manufactur- 
ing experience by the same 
ownership and executives. 


Davis financial resources are in 
excess of requirements. Davis 
has not borrowed in many 
years. Davis is one of the strong- 
est independent motor car 
manufacturers. 


Davis stock is owned by only 
six stockholders, actively con- 
nected with the business. Not 
a single share is for sale. 


Davis has never manufactured 
cars in large quantities, but 
Davis always has taken real 
pride in the performance of 
every car bearing its name. 


Morethan half of the workmen 
employed in the Davis factory 
havebeen building Davis motor 
cars for more than ten years— 
many of them since the first 
Davis was built. 
The Davis chassis incorporates the finest 
specialized units. Continental, Delco, Borg 
& Beck, Timken, are typical. Lockheed 
Hydraulic Four-Wheel Brakes and Balloon 
Tires are standard. Every model has the 
distinctive Davis Dual-Tone Finish, in 
green or gray. See the Davis—then decide. 


Series 90 Mountaineer 


Touring Phaeton si ce Series 91 
Man O’ War $1495 Phaeton $1695 
Legionaire $1495 Roadster $1795 


Utility Brougham $1 Lats Brougham $1895 
Sedan $1995 Sedan $2295 
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—at the factory, plus tax 


The Davis franchise is available in certain 
cities to aggressive distributors. Write us. 


George W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
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might be leading up to, possibly some serv- 
ice Major Smith-Curran might have in 
mind to require of his host and of a sort to 
put a strain on Dodge’s genial hospitality. 

Cicely proposed a swim. Her father 
agreed, but suggested that they go first to 
the house, to make one job of dressing for 
dinner. As they went ashore in the speed 
launch that served as gig, Marsh mentioned 
to Iona, sitting next him, that Cicely had 
won a number of swimming trophies, the 
last at Palm Beach when he had been there 
in February. Iona glanced at her hostess 
and nodded. 

‘She shapes up like a swimmer, full in 
the chest, with strong shoulders and long 
legs’’—rather as if she were speaking of a 
steeplechaser, Marsh thought. The Eng- 
lish had a bald way of putting things. He 
felt, though, that Iona for some reason 
was nursing along an antagonism for Cicely, 
as if anticipating a knock of sorts and 
ready to come back with the best she had. 
Marsh wondered why, and if it had any- 
thing to do with Barclay. 

They went to their rooms to put on their 
swimming suits and towel robes. Marsh 
did not feel like getting into the water. He 
would rather have stretched out on his 
window seat, as the bishop had declared his 
intention of doing. Dodge and Smith- 
Curran were going in, the latter having 
stated in his staccato way that his anky- 
losed elbow, immobilized at a little less 
than a right angle, was a help rather than 
a hindrance in the water—fixed for a crawl 
stroke so that its flection was not fatiguing. 

“Useful for a short jab or an uppercut, 
too,” he said with a grin. 

Going down presently to the landing, 
Marsh found the others already there, for 
he had delayed a little to glance through 
some letters on his dresser. Dodge, Iona 
and Smith-Curran were in the water, bob- 
bing about in the choppy waves a little off 
the float. Cicely had waited for Marsh, and 
as he came up she stepped onto the flat- 
topped rampart of the concrete jetty. She 
was the proper figure for a vigorous sea 
nymph. Iona had touched correctly if a 
little rawly on her specifications, Marsh ad- 
mitted as he gave her a glance that did not 
linger, then stepped up beside her. 

“Good water today,”’ she said. ‘‘A stiff 
breeze sweeps off the scum we get when 
it’s calm. Too bad this lovely Sound’s been 
made a big drain. Not much like Florida 
or Bar Harbor.” 

Marsh, as they dived, decided that of the 
two it was more like the latter. The season 
had been late, and although the middle of 
July, the water was cold. Like most men 
without an ounce of blubber and whose 
press of work has interfered with sleep and 
exercise, Marsh felt the chill to which most 
women bathers seem immune, whether 
from more protective adipose or being 
habitually lighter clad or something. To 
react against it, he started to swim out 
more vigorously than was prudent for a 
man in poor physical training. Cicely 


forged past him. 


“Let’s swim off to the yacht,”’ she called. 

“All right,’’ Marsh agreed. 

He was warming up, and being nor- 
mally a strong swimmer it did not seem as 
though the scant furlong to where the 
Trilby lay at her mooring ought to tax his 
endurance. He and Cicely had often swum 
twice that distance at Palm Beach. Marsh 
did not pause to reflect that cold water 
takes its tax in calories of energy as much 
as muscular effort does; and what was more 
important, he had been physically fit when 
South from tennis, golf and dancing where 
the oxygen was not exhausted. 

Foolishly, now, he tried to keep pace with 
Cicely. They swirled past the others, when 
Dodge called something that neither heard. 
Then, some distance out, with Cicely a 
little in the lead, Marsh, who was swim- 
ming on his side, looked back and saw 
Iona’s orange kerchief foaming up on the 
crest of a wave, and the upward flash of a 
round, gleaming arm. 

Marsh perceived what was doing. Iona 
had guessed Cicely’s purpose to swim to 
the yacht and now meant to beat her to it 
if she could. That was rather like Iona, he 
opined. But with a handicap of some 
thirty yards in a distance of about two 
hundred and twenty, it would take some 
doing to accomplish it, especially if Cicely 
saw what she was up to. The chances were, 
though, Cicely would in that case wait for 
Iona to come up abreast, then race her from 
the same scratch. 

Evidently Cicely did not discover Iona 
at all. She had now settled down to work, 
got into her stride, as ona might have said, 
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and appeared to be trying only to see by 
how much she might beat Marsh. Her head 
was mostly buried. Marsh for his part 
threw caution overboard, determined that 
at least Iona should not overhaul him. 

Then something happened to him. 
Things went suddenly black. His nicotinic 
heart began to do a jazz, aragtime. Marsh, 
feeling himself on the verge of collapse, 
ceased his violent efforts, trying only to 
keep his air intake out of water. He knew 
that the trouble was neither muscular 
fatigue nor being winded as the result of 
such. His heart had started to play one of 
its recent tricks on him—what might prove 
a fatal trick at such a moment. 

He could no longer see the yacht. Even 
the shore was blurred and indistinct. But 
his brain was clear enough. It warned him 
not to call out to Cicely for fear that his 
foundering involve her also. He seemed to 
have lost his equilibrium in the water, and 
his one desperate hope was that he might 
be able to paddle enough to keep himself 
afloat for a few moments until the faintness 
and vertigo should pass. Marsh knew that 
his distress was nothing in the nature of 
cramp, though no doubt the drowning of 
many a strong swimmer from similar cause 
has been inaccurately ascribed to cramp. 
Such a condition ashore would not be 
serious; unless a man happened to be scal- 
ing a cliff or something of the sort. But in 
water, cold or hot, it can prove fatal. It 
has been known to happen in a bathtub. 

The blackness deepened. A wave 
splashed over Marsh’s head. His balance 
was entirely lost. ‘“‘Torped,’’ he thought 
bitterly, ‘‘just when coming into port.’”’ He 
could not see, and his struggles were get- 
ting feebler. ‘‘Here’s the end,’ he thought 
drowsily, and at that moment a hand 
gripped his arm close to the shoulder. 

“Don’t struggle,’ said a limpid voice. 
“Let yourself go. I’ve got you.” 

Marsh obeyed. He was vaguely con- 
scious that it was Iona holding him. He let 
himself sag and was dimly aware that she 
had slipped behind him and clutched both 
arms. His head seemed to be resting on her. 

“Cramp?” she asked. Her voice came 
muffied, and from a distance. 

“No, just faint.” 

“That will pass. Try to take a few deep 
breaths.” 

Marsh obeyed. For some reason he did 
not seem to care now whether he sank or 
not, nor if Iona sank with him. And then, 
as if the trick had failed and there were no 
longer reason to continue it, his heart got 
back in step again, fell into its normal 
stride. His vision began to clear. The 
slope of lawn that he was facing changed 
from aswirling purple blotch to its proper 
soft green, and the house took outline 
again. 

Marsh became rapidly conscious of how 
his head was pillowed, and of Iona’s rhyth- 
mic movements as she trod water. A wave 
of shame swept over him and acted as a 
stimulant. Poised as he was on his back, 
he began to scull with his hands. 


“Keep still,” said Iona. ‘‘ You’re coming 
round. Be all right in half amo’. Rest a 
bit longer.”’ 


But the syncope had passed, and as his 
heart resumed its normal beat Marsh’s 
strength returned full powered. It was, he 
thought, like a perfectly good marine motor 
of which a sudden jar had loosened the 
contact of an ignition wire without dis- 
connecting it entirely. These recent attacks 
had been like that, never immediately re- 
curring. The faintness had never lasted 
more than two or three minutes, though 
seeming many times that duration. Ashore, 
he merely paused to let them pass. But 
one could not pause on top three fathoms 
of water. 

With strength restored, came a gust of 
humiliation. That also was in the nature of 
a spur. He freed himself brusquely from 
Iona’s supporting hand and took a stroke 
or two that turned him facing her. This 
brought him also facing the yacht, about a 
hundred yards away, and he caught sight 
of Cicely reaching out for the stanchion at 
the foot of the accommodation ladder. 
Marsh wondered if she had seen. Helooked 
then at Iona. 

“Thanks, I’m all right now.’ 

“Better take it easy. Indigestion, I 
should say. Going in too soon after tea and 
crumpets on the yacht,”’ 

“T’ve been having these little spells.” 
He began to swim slowly toward the yacht, 


Iona drifting easily beside him. ‘‘The 
doctor says it’s coffee and tobacco.”’ 
“Better chuck both for a while. You 


looked rather badly when we came ashore. 


You oughtn’t have tried to keep 
Miss Dodge.” 3 
“T managed to hold my ae 
last winter, but I was pretty fit just 
“That makes all the difference, * 
we better swim back? It’s not. 
farther and 2 lot better going with th 
and waves.’ i 
“No, I’m all right now.’ ' 
Marsh spoke rather shoctit Ton 
nothing. It struck Marsh then that 
showing scant gratitude for the say 
his life—as it was, he admitted, n 
short of that. If Iona had not grabbi 
just when she did he would surely; 
gone down to stay. No three times 
it when your heart quits work anc 
lungs have expelled their air; least of 
a lean man of heavy, bony frame. Tk 
time he rises is some days later, dep 
on the temperature of the water, 
And here he was, Marsh reflected, 
ing on again, thanks to Iona, and- 
sore about it instead of humbly gr 
There was something the matter w 
sense of decency. He was not, fi 
moment, quite up to working o1 
psychology of the thing, which was tl 
some reason—Barclay, probably- 
was ahead of them a catch-as-cat 
event between Cicely and Iona, and 
which Marsh’s partisanship must n 
guarded. There was no getting rou 
obligation, nor was he the man to s] 
He had not called for help because 
that with waning consciousness he 
instinctively grab Cicely, to drag he 
with him. But he had not seemed t 
whether this happened to Iona. — 
All the greater the debt, and the 
acknowledged the better. Marsh s 
little closer to Iona, who, as they neaj 
yacht, had edged away a little. — 
“You saved my life,’’ he said. “A 
ten seconds would have done for me, 
sinking, and I’d have been down | 
reach.” 
“Well, it wasn’t so ordained,”’ 
slowed, almost stopped. ‘And the 
no more danger to me than if I’d : 


the bank and fished you out with a 

“There was, though. 
grabbed.” 

“You’re not the grabbing kin 
don’t try to say any more about i 
rather you didn’t, really. I hate fus 

“That doubles the score,” Mars 
“‘T hope I’ll have a chance to pay i 
time—not with danger to you, of e 

“Perhaps you may. But it ¢ 
matterasou. Please promise to keep) 

“But why? It isn’t fair to you.’ 

“T’m no medal hound. Boat 
you see that Cicely Dodge would be: 
fully sore?”’ 

Marsh had not thought of that. ; 
he knew, would certainly resent } 
having called out to her, and evenm 
rescue by Iona, especially as the 7 
was in large measure her own fault. 
theless, Marsh answered, “Well, J 
help that.” 

“You can help it—by keeping 
Cicely would be angry with both 
doesn’t matter about me; butit w 
pity on your account, because 
and beautiful and head over ¢ 
with you.” 

“Oh, bunk!”’ ; 

“She is, though. I think yi 
too nice and clever for a pampe 
that; but all the same, I believe yo 
make a good pair. Anyhow, 0 
accounts, I want you to promise not 
a word about all this.” 

“All right, if you insist. I pi 

“Then that’s that.’’ And as 
matter there she started for 
again. Marsh, beside her, obser 
disquiet that Cicely had gone t 
and was not in sight. 


I migh 


qr 


baie swimming sinuously an 
splashing at all, slipped ahez 
as an otter might leave a dog. 
the staging of the accommod 
and swung herself up and out as 
gymnast gets on his horizontal 

Marsh, clambering aboard 
fully—for grace would never 
came on deck to find only a q 
forward and Iona aft. The er 
with such a supper as it had neve 
Skager-Rack. 

“Where is Cicely?” Marsh as 

Iona made a little gest 
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hynust have seen us, after all.’’ 
1 she’d have come back.” 
mss she thought that we were merely 


n.ondon Bridge.” 
lollipop! She’s got too much 
Lse8 


¢cked himself. Cicely’s purple ker- 
ypeared in the companionway. 
ad a momentary uncomfortable 
g conspiracy, of secret understand- 
i) Iona, which was, indeed, a fact. 
,, the rest of Cicely, in a peignoir, 
ke the horizon of the hatch, Marsh 
t her face and his vague misgiving 


ificing druid priestess must have 
dice that to her bound victim, Marsh 


i 
vad swim enough,” she said briefly. 
_|1e to her form of hostess—“‘If you 
he same about it, I’ll have thestew- 
rup some gowns. Do just as you 
igh. We’ve loads of time.” 
seemed to catch a tinge of irony 
» loads of time.”’ Also, it was not 
[st before his collapse, Marsh had 
ve bells struck aboard the yacht, 
| aer was ordered, they had been 
{| 7:30 that evening. So there was 
i¢ than an hour in which to swim 
. to the house and dress. Time 
J but not loads of it. Cicely could 
ae below and looked through a 
n orthole, to see Marsh and Iona 
igned, or paddling along as sociable 
|r of dabchicks in a mill pond, 
b. in a conversation that was not 
Ie and forth in the the usual way 
zaers, but spoken at a range so close 
r< contact of kicking feet. Bathing 
uly practiced today was, after all, 
iingly intimate function, when one 
to think. 
i, Marsh reflected, had started out 
100 the yacht with Cicely, swapping 
as you might say, in the middle 
etream. That was now the rub. 
»'e had promised Iona to keep mum 
je reason for it. 
oked at Cicely, and finding little 
‘ce to cheer him on, cast a look of 
lt Iona. She totally ignored it, 
zierely, “I like to rest a bit after a 
_ if you’re going ashore in the boat 
)e same.” 
€, without waiting to hear from 
h called to the quartermaster 
i, Olsen,” then stepped to the 
aonway and touched the steward’s 
,arsh, nettled and in a spirit of 
tiy, stepped up onto the teak rail. 
bk Tll swim,” he said, and took a 
(e. It was not entirely perversity. 
iinable to see how he could possibly 
ling ashore in the gig with these 
i3. Also the situation was out of 
urred and confusing: He desired 
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He was quite himself again, and it was 
easy swimming with the waves. Regard- 
less of his recent cave-in, he set himself a 
fast stroke, so that by the time the launch 
was hauled from the boat boom alongside 
with the two gowned figures aboard it, 
Marsh was well on his way. Dodge and 
Smith-Curran were still splashing about, 
waiting for the three others, to whom they 
desired to make some observations on 
foolhardiness. 

The launch foamed past Marsh with no 
hurrahs. He was beginning to feel that he 
had first been made a fool of, then done it 
for himself. Rather worse than that, 
Cicely was very likely thinking him petty, 
to say the least, for having started to swim 
with her to the yacht, then, peeved at being 
unable to hold the pace, loitering to wait 
for Iona. And Iona was probably rating 
him pure imbecile, and vain at that, to have 
swum in alone after having just been 
dragged like a pup out of a fountain by 
herself. First caddish, then showing off, 
Marsh decided, and spat salty curses into 
the brine. 

It must have seemed also to Cicely, if 
she did bother to look out the porthole, 
that Marsh had not only loitered to wait 
for Iona but kept on loitering after they 
came together—and pretty close together, 
at that, stopping to talk on their pleasant 
and desultory ramble alongside. Also it 
might have appeared to Cicely as if she had 
interrupted some exchanges of confidence 
when she came on deck. 

Turning these things in his mind with 
rage, Marsh was dealt a harder mental jolt. 
Could Iona have foreseen this complica- 
tion and played her hand accordingly? 
Had she stacked the cards on him in elicit- 
ing that promise to keep muffled his loud 
speaker? The idea was as largely illuminat- 
ing as it was infuriating. Had he been 
hauled out of the bog only to be thrown 
into a trap? Iona, from the first; had im- 
pressed him as a trouble maker. He began 
now to believe that she was not only that 
thing but an expert at the job. 

A little breathless, but by this time warm 
enough, Marsh went up the swimming 
steps rigged on the float in time to get the 
end of Dodge’s paternal lecture. 

“The next time I hail you, missy, just 
you heave to and listen. I don’t holler for 
fun when I’m in swimming, like a Sunday 
picnicker.”’ 

To which Cicely answered coolly, “‘I’d 
have done so if I’d heard you, dad. But 
my head was mostly under water. It never 
occurred to me that you were going to 
worry about us.” 

She started up the path for the house, 
something in her carriage suggesting the 
Dodge and Smith- 
Curran followed, Iona lingering to wait for 
Marsh. A nice ending to a pleasant swim, 
Marsh thought. He decided, however, to 
make no comment. After all, he did not 
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believe Iona to be quite cat enough for 
what had occurred to him while swimming 
in. And there was no getting round the 
fact that she had saved his life and desired 
no credit for it. Why, when all was said 
and done, should she want to make trouble 
between Cicely and himself? This im- 
proved opinion of her grew stronger as they 
started to walk up the path. 

“Tt’s a rotten shame,” Iona said. “I 
never thought of her taking it that way.” 

“Since she did, you might as well have 
told her the truth,’ Marsh answered briefly. 

“She wouldn’t have believed me. Be- | 
sides, I stall on apologies when anybody | 
acts like that. Why didn’t you tell her your- | 
self, instead of doing a bunk, diving in like 
an idiot when you had just escaped getting 
your glim doused for good?”’ 

“Because I am that thing, I guess,” 
Marsh retorted bitterly. ‘“‘The sort that 
keeps his promise, no matter at what cost.”’ 

“Well, then tell her if you like. It will 
only make things worse, though. What a 
horrid mess! But she’ll get over it.” 

“‘T’m not so sure—about her getting over 
it, I mean. Girls are such unreasonable 
beasts, especially rich ones.” 

“Perhaps you had better not tell her 
then. The crosser she is with herself the 
more she’ll blame us. So far, the blame is on 
you. But she would hate me if she knew I’d 
really saved your life. If she weren’t in love 
with you she wouldn’t care.” 


SIMONDS 
CIRCULAR 
SAWS 


\ A THEN you specify 

SIMONDS in order- 
ing asolid tooth circular saw, 
or any other style of saw, you 


can be certain thatits quality 
“That sounds barmy to me,’”’ Marsh said. 


n is protected not only by Si- 
pe a short laugh. ‘“‘And you call it monds near -century of ex- 


“That’s the workings of it. Smears a bit perience in making the finest 
until it gets burned in, like indelible ink. ° 
She’s in love with you and you’re in love cutting edges of tempered 
with her, so it’s bound to come out all steel, but that constant labor- 
right.” 
“‘T wish I had your faith. By the way, atory tests and development 
I don’t think I’ve thanked you yet. Well, work assure you that your 
please accept my profound acknowledg- : 
ments. Only for you I’d be on bottom selection represents the very 
now.” wie last word in cutting tool man- 
ona smiled. 
““As I see it from my Oriental point of ufacture. No matter what 
your cutting problem maybe, 
“That’s because you’re a citizen of the put 1 up to Simonds, either 
Western world. I’ve lived long Seouse in through your supply house 
the Far East to sop up some of its philos- : 
ophy. The Chinese reason that to save a or dealer or direct. 
“Where do they get that stuff?” 
“‘Tt’s logic, when you stop to think. If 
you let a person drown, then his earthly 
troubles are over. But if you fish him out, 
bear.” 
She turned on Marsh a smile that lighted 
her face wonderfully, then with a nod hur- 
ried on to join her father and Mr. Dodge. 


‘ 7 
| Wherever men 
| depend upon 
| cutting tools 

| most 


view, the obligation works the other way.” 
“T don’t get you.” 
life, especially from the sea, saddles the haa : = TE 
saver with the responsibility of its future.” ye 
then they are still ahead of him, like a 
little bear. So you see, you’re my little 
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Jad to see that they didn’t put any- 
yer on me out along the line, where 
new every yard and every mile along 
j t of way. 
s ceeded, once we’d cleaned up after 
mer mess, in establishing still newer 
cies in operating, in cutting out dead- 
dom the Page office down, in arrang- 
, ‘w and more reasonable wage scale, 
jj teadily increasing our car and train 
i. In the matter of coal consump- 
organized a further campaign for 
ay that soon permitted our road to 
y passenger one mile on fourteen and 
Hounds of fuel and made our average 
n ing one thousand gross-ton miles of 
hexactly one hundred and thirty- 
e unds of coal. This may not sound 
» nt to the outsider, but it was on 
ike that I’d made my record. The 
ashe railway world knew that record 
itras something that counted when it 
>» beating down the last opposition 
;/inal merger. 
h) merger, as I’ve already implied, 
gely a matter of adroit financing, 
vee a smaller amount of equally 
iipolitics, topped with a sufficient 
u of timely propaganda, and under- 
ewith a rather amazing amount of 
<y. And even when the final line-up 
ranged, the customary group of 
yrokers got together and attempted 
atalize the nuisance value of the 
\( Pacific minority stock by holding 
< wait developments. I spoiled their 
‘me, however, by a formal declara- 
tit no dividend provision would or 
j: made for the minority stockholders 
«original leased company who with- 
| withheld from the transfer condi- 
| ready accepted by the majority. In 
rords, I promptly gave that noisy 
Jinority the choice of joining in the 
«and getting good dividends on both 
-mmon and their preferred stock or 
9z into court and discovering how 
 inds would interpret their obstruc- 
s;actics. 
\while this was hanging fire and a 
(cable amount of editorial expression, 
‘ly in the East, remained still hostile 
jaew movement, I saw that it was 
tme for a little pyrotechnical display 
yywn part. A certain financial paper 
srred to me as a spent rocket, and I 
te idea of showing the owner of that 
g there was still a show of fizz pow- 
ds “Cecil Rhodes in shirt sleeves,’ 
still earlier designated me. So I de- 
atit would be an appropriate move, 
gs considered, for my board of di- 
to proffer me an official banquet. 
en that had been duly arranged for, 


me to people some little inkling of 
/; I'd played in their railway world, 
janted to doit in a way they’d under- 


(in the old Nagisaw sheds I’d been 
a nest egg that very few people 
‘bout. Still fewer understood why 
eeearing it. But when the time 
‘Tight I made use of it. 
|hat nest egg was a train of three old 
i! day coaches from the childhood of 
_& B. and the identical old wood- 
engine on which I’d first fired in 
chigan gravel pits. The grates of 
ine had been changed, to adapt it to 
ming; but I eventually stumbled 
| Set of the original wood grates and 
'm restored to the old-timer. The 
ay coaches were bunty little slat- 
traps with oil lamps and iron end 
d battered tin water holders. The 
aint had peeled from the weathered 
tds, and the spiked shoes of frontiers- 
4 worn the splintered floors into 
- They looked like the worn-out 
4 rougher and earlier generation. 
€n my board of directors, in their 
and gratitude, decided to give me 
‘cial banquet I had my little old 
ang train brought quietly East and 
*ady for the occasion. Then, instead 
ng our state dinner in a city hotel, 
oeen at first suggested, I decided to 
on wheels. And instead of having 
T terminal, as the original thought 
tad it twenty miles out on the line. 
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There we duly assembled the cream of 
our new rolling stock and made up a train 
that no modern system could outclass. It 
was made up of the last word in all-steel 
compartment and club and dining cars, 
steam-heated and vestibuled and gold- 
lettered, carpeted and upholstered in soft 
tones, palatial and ponderous as a hotel on 
wheels, equipped with everything that 
made for luxury and safety. 

In our club car were deep-padded seats 
and books and magazines and pipe cleaners 
and oscillating electric fans and writing 
desks. In our compartment car were auto- 
matic window cleaners, and towels under 
glass to keep them from being tainted with 
smoke and dust, and insured hot water, and 
shoe racks outside the compartment doors, 
with recessed knobs and plate mirrors and 
nickel plumbing and electrical signal 
system. 

In our dining car, which looked like an 
elongated palace on wheels, were tables 
covered with snow-white napery, with the 
glitter of silver and glass beneath a tall sil- 
ver vase in which stood white carnations 
and maiden-hair ferns. About these tables 
stood mahogany chairs upholstered in 
Spanish leather. The car itself was lighted 
by indirect electric lighting, with wall sock- 
ets for the rose-tinted table lamps, and 
there was thermostatic control of tempera- 
ture. The trim was of Mexican mahogany. 
The ensign of the road was woven into all 
the table linen and embossed on all the sil- 
ver. Our porters were in spick-and-span 
new uniforms and our waiters were in spot- 
less white. 

When I looked over that train I couldn’t 
help thinking about the old days and the 
difference between the old and the new, and 
I wanted to bring home to a few outsiders 
just how the railroad operator of today was 
serving his public. 

So when all our guests were assembled in 
the train shed I confronted them with the 
surprise of their lives. I brought the three 
old coaches and the rusty old wood burner 
backing into the shed, with the spool- 
shaped funnel belching wood smoke to the 
roof and the bunty little cars clattering and 
clumping over the rail joints. A roar of 
laughter went up from the crowd at that 
unexpected vision from the past, and they 
were even reluctant to step aboard and dis- 
pose themselves along the hard-slatted 
seats. 

But we got them aboard and the little 
tuppenny engine whistle blew and the 
cracked cowbell rang and we started with 
a jerk that made everyone clutch for seat 
backs. Wherever possible, I saw to it 
that we traveled along the rougher sidings 
so as to get the full worth of our money. 
The hot box we got halfway out, it is true, 
was unexpected and accidental; but it was 
accepted as part of the game and was 
greeted with the condescending merriment 
of the modern for the barbarian. I even 
had my trainmen in the archaic old cos- 
tumes of Sam Callard’s era. And when the 
president of the First National Bank asked 
for a drink of water it was given to him ina 
tin cup. 

But the outburst came when we pulled 
up beside my special vestibuled limited, 
towering above us on the neighboring 
track. Those unthinking sons of wealth 
came tumbling out of their weathered boxes 
on wheels and stood face to face with the 
pride of twentieth-century transportation. 
They lined up along the track bed and 
cheered—cheered like children who’ve seen 
the magician take the live rabbit out of the 
hat. And after they had climbed jubilantly 
aboard my limited and wandered through 
the softly carpeted corridors and invaded 
the softly lighted diner fragrant with flow- 
ers and had been made mellow with cock- 
tails and champagne and dined on a meal 
that might have been the product of a 
king’s chef, they took to speech making 
and toasting the spirit of man, and even 
lifted me up on a chair and clustered 
around me singing For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow, as though the product of a thou- 
sand men’s enterprise were something of 
my own personal invention and as though 
they weren’t some day going to pay for the 
good time they were having out of their own 
pockets. 

But when the night grew old and the air 
was heavy with the smoke of Havanas, the 
big Pacific hooked onto our front end and 
started to move as softly as a young girl’s 
sigh. And before they quite knew it we were 
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Help him PYNN 
resist infection and disease 


HE TRUDGES on to school through sharp, 


penetrating winds and cold rain. He sits all 
day in a room with many other children. At 
the first sound of the bell he is out to play 
and of course he never thinks of the 
weather ! 


. . 


Perhaps he goes home with wet 
feet and an ominous sneeze . 


Children, and adults, too, are constantly 
exposed to infection and disease. Good health 
is necessary to resist them. Science has 
proved by thousands of tests that pure cod- 
liver oil is the richest available source of the 
vitamins necessary to sound health—essential 
for the normal development of bone and teeth 
—that aid the body to resist infections. 


Every bottle of Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil bears 
a label giving its high content in these protec- 
tive, restorative, vitalizing vitamins! Squibb’s 
Cod-Liver Oil is treated and packed by special 
Squibb processes which preserve its high 
vitamin value and render it 
much more palatable than 


any cod-liver oil you have 
ever tasted. Here isva 
cod-liver oil you and your 
children will take readily 
— whenever your doctor ad- 
vises it. Insist on Squibb’s 
4) = Cod-Liver Oil at your 

vou |  druggist’s. 
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slithering off homeward again along a 
water-level line on one-hundred-pound rails 
with scarcely a tremble to the indicator 
hand of the oscillation detector I’d placed 
above the writing desk in the club car. 
“Me for the modern way!”’ cried out a 
fat millionaire who’d partaken of a little 
more champagne than was good for him. 
But I was thinking about the old days, the 
old rough and wild days, when we traveled 
on smoke signals and the man on the goat 
that went scampering down Nippon Hill 
was less of a hogger and the manager of the 
matchwood line was less of a hero. 


XVII 


FIND it hard to say why I got so little 

glory out of the amalgamation that car- 
ried the John Rusk system westward from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. That, at one 
time, had seemed the top of the hill to me, 
the final height to which I’d aspired. But 
like most hills that have once been mounted, 
the summit showed unexpected vistas of 
uncertainty. Newt, I suppose, would have 
laid it down to my lack of imagination. He 
announced to me once that men of action 
were very seldom men of thought. He may 
be right. The gods, they say, sell every- 
thing at a price. But it’s better to keep 
going than to stagnate. Action, it seems to 
me, has the power of justifying itself just as 
running water has the power of purifying 
itself. If you’re working for the future you 
can’t stay soft. Even seed corn has to 
harden and dry up in order to keep alive. 

Our absorption of the Grand Pacific, 
however, was almost a Pyrrhic victory. We 
had to pay our price, and that meant some 
pretty dexterous financing, which I needn’t 
here go into. The mere fact that we could 
seize and swallow such a property carried 
the natural implication that it was both a 
depleted and a dilapidated concern, and my 
plans for its rehabilitation had to be cor- 
respondingly extensive and correspond- 
ingly expensive. 

I knew what I was up against. I’d al- 
ready projected no less than eleven branch- 
line extensions, even though my new board 
kept reminding me that branch lines in 
themselves could never be profitably op- 
erated. I had also to extend sidings and 
switching yards, improve locomotive ter- 
minals and undertake a disheartening 
amount of double-tracking. There were a 
depressing number of wooden trestles to be 
superseded by fills and steel bridges, and 
grades to be reduced, and water facilities to 
be improved. We needed new rolling stock 
and motive power, better terminal plants, 
and a considerable shifting of car shops and 
operating offices. The codrdination of two 
such independent systems, in fact, each 
with its own traditions and methods and 
forms, involved the working out of an en- 
tirely new standard; and I insisted that the 
Rusk tradition should dominate. 

It would be expedient, I saw, to establish 
a staff of engineers at headquarters, to work 
under a capable chief engineer and prepare 
our new standard plans and specifications 
for the needed bridges and culverts and 
buildings, to say nothing of developing uni- 
form methods for the construction and 
maintenance of these facilities and the issu- 
ance of clear-cut instructions to the work- 
ing staffs. I wanted this work done close 
under my eye instead of at the various 
outlying offices of the engineer, as under 
the old régime, and I wanted a strong man 
for my chief engineer. 

That brought to a sharp issue the still- 
pending problem of Javan Page’s dismissal. 
There was still vacillation on the part of the 
board. But time was precious, and they 
who hesitate are bossed. 

So, acting on my own initiative, I ended 
their foolish bickerings by taking a step 
which could not be misunderstood. I ap- 
pointed my own chief engineer. I took Mc- 
Laren from the Canadian Northern, at a 
salary that ought to have made Big Sam 
Callard step out of his grave. But for sev- 
eral years I’d had my eye on McLaren. He 
was a hard worker who’d been trained in a 
hard school. He’d pretty well finished up 
his big job in the north and was eager for 
wider chances in a wider field. I was able 
to give him that chance. 

The morning after McLaren accepted my 
offer the official circular went out announc- 
ing the appointment. That afternoon 
Speavey, my chief clerk, came to me with a 
troubled eye and announced that Mr. Page 
was back in his office. 

“Mr. Page has no office,’ I reminded 
Speavey. 

‘Well, he’s in there fussing around his 
old one,’’ the latter announced. 
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Speavey wore thick-rimmed tortoise- 
shell glasses that seemed like a pair of 
shields to protect the thought in his over- 
candid eyes. 

“Tell Mr. Page I’d like to see him,”’ was 
my immediate order. 

I was perplexed, I must acknowledge, by 
Javan Page’s return to headquarters. In it 
I sniffed both a defiance of my authority 
and an aroma of those pettier personal con- 
spiracies which incubate themselves in any 
mixed body of men where feeling runs high. 

““Mr. Page says you may see him in half 
an hour,’”’ was Speavey’s report to me on 
his return. 

“That I may see him!” I echoed, for I 
was used to being obeyed in that row of 
workrooms where my word was law. ‘“‘What 
business has that man got between these 
walls anyway?” 

I could still see perplexity in Speavey’s 
overcandid blue eye. 

“He said he’d merely come to leave his 
things in order for a long journey,” ex- 
plained my chief clerk. 

“What things?”’ I demanded. 

“‘T don’t know, sir,’’ answered Speavey. 

“Then find out,’”’ I ordered. 

When Speavey went out and closed the 
door behind him, I turned back to the 
audit-office report on our new Pacific divi- 
sion that had left me wondering when we’d 
ever get results out there not written in red 
ink. I was still deep in those figures when 
Speavey stepped into the room again. I 
knew that he was standing somewhere close 
to me, and I also knew that his presence 
there was a vague annoyance to me. But 
I didn’t look up until hé’d addressed me for 
the second time. 

The pallor of his face rather startled me, 
and I noticed that the hand with which he 
took out his pocket handkerchief and wiped 
a moist forehead was trembling. 

““A dreadful thing has just happened, 
Mr. Rusk,” he said, in a singularly thin and 
unsteady voice. 

I at once thought of my road, of inter- 
lacing shuttles that sometimes come to- 
gether, of implements that do not always 
respond to human will, of human will itself 
that has the occasional habit of failing at 
critical moments. 

“An accident?” I barked out. But 
Speavey shook his head, his head that with 
its staring eyes made me think of a rabbit’s. 

“No, it seems to have been carefully 
thought out,” explained my still obscure 
chief clerk, tugging at his collar as though 
he stood in need of more air. 

“What’s happened?”’ I demanded in no 
uncertain tone of voice. For my nerves of 
late had not been so steady as they ought 
to have been. 

“Tt’s Mr. Page, sir,”’ was Speavey’s re- 
ply. ‘‘He’s just shot himself in his office.” 

I got slowly up from my chair. Speavey’s 
timidities were an annoyance to me. 

‘Ts he dead?”’ I asked, as I started across 
the room. 

But Speavey had courage enough to 
catch at my arm. 

“‘T really wouldn’t go in, sir,’’ he said, as 
I jerked away from him. 

“Ts he dead?” I repeated, disturbed by 
the discovery that my own hand was shak- 
ing a little. 

Speavey nodded. 

“Tt was right through the head,” he ex- 
plained, illustrating that explanation by 
pointing an index finger at his own sparsely 
covered temple. ‘‘ You shouldn’t go, sir!’’ 

But I went. 

It was all more orderly than I’d expected. 
They’d taken up the rug, it’s true, and 
lifted the spick-and-span figure upon the 
leather-covered couch. I noticed the tan- 
colored spats with the mother-of-pearl but- 
tons, the fastidiously creased trousers, the 
pointed nails on the listless blue-gray fin- 
gers. There was even a white gardenia in 
the dead man’s buttonhole. There was no 
triumph on his face. But it struck me that 
there was peace there. It seemed an ac- 
cusative sort of peace. 

I stood there looking at Javan Page fora 
long time. It was Al Gillies, I remember, 
who finally led me back to my office. I 
snorted at him, I know, when he mildly 
suggested that I ought to go home for the 
rest of the day. 

I didn’t go home. I went through the 
movements of work, but they were empty 
movements. I couldn’t coerce my mind to 
the tasks before me. I kept thinking of 
Javan Page. I kept thinking of the past, of 
Aurelia Page and the things she’d said and 
done to me, of Vinnie Page and the hate 
that would always abide in her heart for 
me, of my own son Newt and the distance 
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he stood from the father he’d hardened his 
heart against. 

When I got home that night the Avenue 
house seemed empty and lonely and un- 
real, like a place I’d never got used to, like 
a place I never could get used to. Thé 
hush-voiced servants only added to its des- 
olation. When I went up to my study, 
after dinner, I stood for a long time staring 
at the wall chart that showed the wavering 
blood-red line that went from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. That line, I remembered, 
was now an accomplished fact. -I had ful- 
filled my promise to Big Sam and my prom- 
ise to myself. I had extended my road from 
tidewater to tidewater. But I wondered, 
with a listless sort of weariness, if there 
wasn’t some sardonic touch of humor in 
making it blood-red on that map that 
looked like a chart of the circulatory system. 

I felt colossally tired and colossally alone 
in the world. I knew, for the first time in 
my life, that I was an old man. I didn’t 
feel ill, for I didn’t believe in illness. My 
big hulk of a body had carried me through 
life without much need of repairs. I’d had 
a little trouble, it’s true, with my teeth. 
And of late my eyes had bothered me a 
trifle, though our road examiner, in fitting 
me out with a pair of glasses which half the 
time I forgot to keep on my nose, declared 
my visual acuity to be still far above the 
average. Yet I knew that I’d been pounding 
her, as the hogger says of his engine when 
he works it to a limit beyond that designed 
by its builders. I felt, for the first time, like 
a Santa Fe that needed to go into the shops 
for the attention of something more than a 
wheel tapper. 

After all, I wasn’t eternal, as I’d half 
imagined myself to be. I’d made my run— 
and I was in need of rest. 

I went to bed, but the light that burned 
at the core of my brain was too bright to 
let me sleep. I remembered I had some old 
Hudson Bay Company rum that I’d kept 
stored away for several years, rum given 
to me by Sir William when I first carried 
his private car over our Midland Division. 
I got up and dug out an imperial quart 
bottle of that amber-tinted fire and did my 
best to drown the white light that glowed 
before me like a semaphore lamp, that kept 
glowing even when my eyes were shut. I 
tried to wash myself away on a river of 
forgetfulness. But I seemed to bulk too 
big for the current about me. I couldn’t 
lose myself in it. So I decided to deepen 
the current. 

I was back in Michigan, singing lumber- 
camp chanteys, when my butler and second 
footman came up and put me to bed again. 

I was tired and weak the next morning, 
and my head ached. For the first time in 
my life I decided to spend a day in bed. It 
was my new boy, Wallie Enman, who 
brought the mail and messages over from 
my office. One of the cables, I noticed, was 
from my son Newt. It said: 

“The execution was most happily timed.” 

That cable puzzled me quite a lot. I 
didn’t understand the bitterness behind 
the thrust until I read the dispatch from 
Paris in the next day’s Times announcing 
the marriage of Newt to Lavinia Page. 

I don’t know whether it was my wall- 
eyed butler or Wallie himself who got 
Tassie on long-distance and sent some 
ridiculous message up to her. But before 
the day was over my younger girl arrived 
bag and baggage from her boarding school 
and announced that she was home, and 
home for good. 

“You’ve simply got to have somebody 
look after you, dad,” she proclaimed, as 
she pitched her hat and gloves to one side 
and told Wallie to get all that railway 
rubbish out of the room. 

““What’s the matter with me?” I de- 
manded, with a show of resentment that 
didn’t go so deep as I wanted it to. 

““What’s the matter with you?”’ repeated 
Tassie, as she inspected me with a judicial 
eye. ‘Why, dad, you look like something 
the cat’s carried home!” 

“T demand respect from my offspring,” 
I said in a voice that made Wallie blink, 
but Tassie never turned a hair. 

“That’s all right,”’ she airily announced, 
as she crossed the room and rang the bell 
and ordered the car for Wallie and a pair 
of fresh pajamas for me. 

Wallie’s eye met mine, I remember, and 
we both smiled. But I guess my smile was 
the happier of the two, for Wallie was 
shrewd enough to know that he was being 
dismissed for the day, and I was sane 
enough to remember that I was going to 
have a certain soft-handed and soft-voiced 
little tyrant with me for the rest of the 
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day—and with me, thank God, for ¢] 
of my life. 
XIX 

F TASSIE thought she had a sick} 

calf to spoon-feed for the rest 
winter, she made the mistake of her 
life. The best she could do was to ke 
hog-tied to a bed for a couple of 
Then I broke loose. I was needed | 
other side of the river. I was nee 
Chicago. I was needed out on thi 
and I was needed at our new W 
terminal. I remembered that lifelon; 
of iniquity which always crept oy 
when I stood face to face with idlenes 
remembering it, shambled back int 
ness. 

But Tassie never let me get entire 
of her clutches. She planted Wallie k 
beside me in his present secretaria 
tion, primarily, I always suspected, 
on my comings and goings and rep 
the home office when I sat up too | 
missed a meal or went without my 
muffler. She encumbered my busin 
with her presence when I went out. 
road and interfered with the operatj 
my chef when he tried to feed me on 
that was considered too rich for ar 
my dimensions. She even hamper 
administration of a transcontinental s 
by making me come home earlier 
afternoon and walk with her arour 
reservoir in Central Park. As the 
grew longer, in fact, she made me 
around that reservoir twice. 

She cut me down to three cigars 
though I got even by discovering a 17 
corona half as long as my foreari 
converting my smokes from local ru 
through expresses. She made me 
rubbers in wet weather and laid do 
ironclad rule that no business was 
indulged in after dinner. She made: 
measured for a new suit, which I 
need, and turned the blade in the wo1 
privately ordering a fish-and-soup 
which I stubbornly declined to arra 
self in—at least for a considerable ler 
time. She rubbed hair tonic on the 
my head where the forest primevi 
getting a little thin and openly rejoi 
the second growth through whic 
aborted the intent and purpose of N 
She bought dog-skin gloves for m 
were too long in the fingers and silk 
with clocks on that I hide away at th 
of my study filing cabinets. She 
board chairmen wait while we looke) 
the morning paper together and d 
which nonsensical comedy or whic 
kicking revue would be the best 1 
tonic for a tired business man. She1 
me into joining a club which impres: 


as a sort of carefully organized toni 
homeless has-beens. She dogged m} 
and policed my day. 
But the odd part of it is, I liked it. 
led about like a lamb to the slaughter 
myself be mollycoddled, and Tassie} 
got acquainted. She was, I discover 
only member of my family who didn’ 
to speak a foreign language. a 
back I’d wanted to get to know that 
better; but I’d always, in some way 
beyond the pale. It even hurt me 
member Newt’s laugh when he'd 
heard me declare that all the reli 
owned up to was embodied in the } 
rule. 

“Yes, you follow it—a fat lot!” | 
said with his quick and careless sco! 

And when I thought of Natalie I tl 
of her as something metallic and 1 
and disdainful, sniffing at something! 
in my triumph, which seemed to be 
as qualified as that of the farm coll 
has met and vanquished the chicke) 
skunk. 4 

And when I thought of Aggie, I 
through no fault of my own that I 
put my finger on, as of somebody 2° 
passed away, as inaccessible by wi 
touch as a woman in a faded 
portrait, as impersonal and _pallic? 
miniature face painted on ivory. 5) 
my own wife, the mother of my ch 
but we had no contacts and no pro 
contact. b 

When I asked Tassie, the day af 
got the letter from Newt 
settled down in Oxford to write a bot, 
would be satisfied to spend the rest? 
life there, why I stood so remote ir@ 
people who should have been near 
retorted that a ship’s pilot shoul | 
below to stew tripe. When I request 
to explain that speech, she sat down | 
arm of my chair and said that the 5 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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none of the turmoil 
of housecleaning 


EXT time the Fuller Man comes to your house, 

let him show you how easy it is with Fuller 
Brushes to keep your home as neat asa pin every 
day of the year. He can save you the dawn-to-dark 
drudgery and turmoil of periodic housecleaning. . 
In millions of homes, the Wall Brush and others 
brought by the Fuller Man have transformed 
wearying tasks into simple duties quickly done. 
These homes are always neat, trim and attractive. 
For every cleaning task there is a special Fuller 
Brush. - . But the Fuller Man brings you 
more than brushes. He brings you news of the latest 
time-saving ideas developed by ten million other 
women who are his friends and customers. . 


FULLER BRUSHES 


want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush Co. Branch in your city, or write us at 
5 58 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the “Handy Brush Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


WALL BRUSH: Keeps walls 
clean. Easily reaches high- 
est corners of room. . . 


WONDER Mop: Keeps 
floors shining. Washable 
oil-less strands absorb all 
dust. Reaches under radi- 


ators. +6 » 


TAN DUusTER: Soft, fluffy, 
dust absorbing. The quick- 
est and easiest way to dust 
— no stooping. 


FULLER BROOM: A new 
development in brooms ; 
tough fibers that sweep 
better and last longer. 


WET Mop: Light, absorb- 
ent, clean. Gets into 
cramped corners and un- 
der all kicchen furniture. . 


Fuller Menare identified 
by this lapel button. Ful- 
ler products are identi- 


fied by this rag 


 ~ Fuuter Propucts 


ei) carry this Red Tip Tag 
t apd trade mark 


¢ THE FULLER MAN who comes to your 
door, lives and works in your community. 
He is a home town business man repre- 
senting a nation-wide organization. Every 
time you see him he will show you many 
) uses for each new Fuller Product he brings 
; you, dnd new uses for those you now have, 
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To fair- 


to those who give a he 


Men wanted lather that would retain its creamy 
fullness a full ten minutes on the face, regard- 


less of conditions. That's one hard requirement 
this way meets. 


Some men named ‘‘hard 
water’’ as their Waterloo, 
talked of camping trips and 
tough shaves. So we gave 
them a cream that lathers 
freely and softens the beard 
with any kind of water. 


} 


An old railroad engineer challenged better th 
his long loved shaving mug . . . said he could! 
be weaned away. One morning weakened it 
case—the third shave won him over. Now hi 
converting scores of old-timers to this way. 


Traveling men told us of 4 a. m. trains to meet, 
of cold water and cold mornings—shaving under 
impossible conditions. We gave them comfortable 
shaves under conditions once considered hopeless. 
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But above all things, most men wanted quicker shaves. 
That was the supreme requirement. Now we soften 
> the most stubborn beard in one minute . . . then, in 
je Stays a customer for years. other ways, due to a unique secret of our formula, cut 
shaving time almost in half. 


2 EF 2 > 1000 men told us their desires 


IXTY years of soap study stand behind Palmolive Shaving 
Cream. Over 130 formulas were tested and discarded before 
we offered it to you. It embodies the 4 things 1000 men told us 
they wanted most ina shaving cream, plus another—strong bubbles, 
the supreme requisite of all. 
Won't you let us send you 10 shaves free? Give us a chance to 
win you now—or, if we fail, to lose our case forever! 


5 delights 


t Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2 Softens the beard in one minute. 

3 Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on the face. 
4 Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 

5 Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 


Now in justice to yourself and us, make the test. It may bring you 
a new conception of shaving joy. Your present ideal of a cream 
multiplied by five. Simply mail the coupon. 

To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created 
Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. 
Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed 
look. Try the sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving 
Cream. There are new delights here for every man who shaves. 
Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


« freedom from after-shaving lotions— 
M, no after-shave smart. The unique 
sonient of this cream meet 
he 


oes | 10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


Dept. B-965 


Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company (Wis. 
Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. Address for residents other than Wisconsin, 
The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, III. 
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The Smooth Way 


To Rough It 


pur yourself in this picture. In the 
big out-doors. Work a mere mem- 
ory. Your only job is just to tramp, 
hike, hunt, fish—rough it to your 
heart’s content. And you do it in the 
most comfortable fashion—because 
your Coleman Camp Stove is always 
ready to cook good “‘eats’’—whenever 
your appetite calls. 


(shown above) is 
Coleman No. 2 own. above) is 
range de luxe. U.S. Price only $12.50. Has 
all the following Coleman features built in: 

Quick Hot-Blast Starter—Full cooking 
heat in two minutes or less. 

Everything Built-in—Air Pump and Fill- 
ing Funnel, Oven and Drum Heater, Wind 
Baffle and Warming Cabinet. 

Big Speedy-Heat Blue-Flame Burners 
with handy valve controls for any cooking 
heat desired; wide action flame-spreading 
burner caps of heavy gauge brass. 

Tank Always Connected—Swings inside 
for carrying, outside for cooking. 


‘Coleman 


A 


» gas for fuel: 


st TRACE MARK REGISTERED . af 


1 Camp Stove 


(shown below 
Coleman No. 9 (32own beew) 
ate priced stove—a crackerjack little camp 
cooker with Coleman quality through and 
through. There’s service and dependability 
in every inch of it. U.S. Price only $9.00. 
It just suits ‘“modern gypsies”’, whether 
for an over-night fishing trip or a three- 
months’ stay in the wilds. Has Coleman 
patented Hot- Blast Starter, Built-in 
Pump and Funnel, Strap Steel Legs, 
Flame-Spreading Burner Caps, Folding 
Wind Baffle, Detachable Fuel Tank. 
Easy to set up, easy to start, easy to keep 
going. Both stoves use common motor 
f fold up and carry like a 
suit case. 


«ASK YOUR DEALER to show 
you both models of Coleman Camp 
Stoves. If he is not yet supplied, 
write us and we will see that you 
receive descriptive literature and are 
taken care of promptly. Address 
Camping Dept. P 26. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CoO. 
Factory and 4 + 
General Onices: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: 1 


Toronto, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

my life had gone to the making of a great 
dream come true, but that she was going 
to have the rest of it. Then she kissed me. 
When I did my best to get her back to the 
subject, she merely pulled down my rumpled 
vest and inspected my old alpaca coat with 
a clouded eye and said, ‘‘ Honest, dad, I’ve 
got to doll you up!”’ 

Tassie was, indeed, my little replacer. 
She got me back on the tracks. She kept 
me from brooding. When I’d try to eall 
myself an old man, she’d promptly clamp 
her hand over my mouth. And when 
Natalie, in a letter announcing her pro- 
posed trip to Europe, referred to me as the 
Man of Iron, her younger sister promptly 
and volubly resented that charge. 

“Do you know what you’re like, dad?”’ 
she said, as she stopped me from taking a 
second cigar from the humidor she’d given 
me. “You're like one of those Michigan 
box stoves without a mica front. You’re 
warm enough inside, old dear, but you’re 
simply not able to show it!” 

So I showed it then and there, just to 
prove to her how wide she was of the mark. 

I was out on the road when Natalie came 
North in the spring. She’d sailed for 
Cherbourg before I got back. It hurt mea 
little to think that she’d hurried off without 
waiting for a word with her own father. 
But Nattie was always Nattie—and the 
one reminder of her departure was the regal 
way in which she’d slimmed my roll before 
she went. When I tried to cross-examine 
Tassie about her big sister, I found the 
former rather disturbingly unresponsive and 
evasive. 

“Oh, Nattie’s got her own salvation to 
work out,’ said the worldly-wise young 
Tassie. 

It startled me a little to remember that 
this was precisely the same phrase I’d 
used in connection with Newt. And the 
younger generation didn’t impress me as 
geniuses at designing their own careers. 

““What’s Nattie aiming at?”’ I inquired, 
with a show of carelessness. 

“T think she’s trying to run down a 
title,’”’ answered the none too happy Tassie. 

“It seems to me,’”’ I ventured, when this 
had filtered through, “that the other party 
should be doing the running.” 

“He is,” admitted Tassie. ‘‘Only, he 
appears to be traveling the wrong way.” 

But that was all I could get out of her. 
Natalie, however, didn’t altogether let us 
forget her. The first thing I knew she’d 
dumped a Frenchified portrait painter 
named Paul Repellier on us, with the de- 
mand that he was to do mein oils and leave 
me to mellow above the fireplace.. I natu- 
rally opposed the whole thing as a waste of 
time, for I was busy in a renewed struggle 
to test the constitutionality of that part of 
the Transportation Act giving the Railroad 
Labor Board the power to compel testi- 
mony before it. And I knew I hadn’t a 
face to make my descendants thrill with 
pride when they saw it framed. I even 
tried to rope Tassie in as the victim. But 
Repellier explained that he wasn’t inter- 
ested in women, that all he went in for was 
men—strong men. And that soft soap 
probably greased the skids enough to let 
Tassie and Wallie push me into the thing, 
after reminding me how well Repellier had 
done with Alfred and Morgan and Depew. 

It bored me, sitting for that bearded, 
effeminate man with the squinting eyes and 
the white hand that pecked at his canvas 
like a cockerel pecking at a corneob. Two 
or three times in fact I fell fast asleep, and 
after that Tassie had to read to me to keep 
me from dozing off and tumbling out of the 
big armchair. I was too passive a factor in 
that operation to get any joy out of it. I 
resented the whole thing as a waste of time, 
but for Tassie’s sake I saw it through. 

I saw it through; but the man, for all his 
reputation, turned out to be a trickster— 
at least, to my way of thinking. For he 
made me as big as a house, with no neck to 
speak of and hunched-up shoulders, still 
further blocked out by the line of the 
chair back. He made me a cross between 
an overweight prize fighter and a cast-steel 
ogre with one eye that flamed luminous in 
the side light. But the trick was in making 
me look like one of my own locomotives as 
your glance first caught the dark mass of 
the high-shouldered figure with the dimin- 
ished head and the lower bulk of shadow 
that looked as though it ought to be be- 
tween driving wheels with a cowcatcher in 
front. 

I resented the thing at first, for it struck 
me as a good deal of a burlesque. I hadn’t 
asked to be prettified, it’s true; but it’s 
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equally true that I hadn’t expected to be 
made into a mikado. Yet when I got more 
used to it I began to have a sneaking sort 
of fondness for it. I especially liked the 
driving power he’d put in the Roosevelt- 
like ham of a hand clamped over the 
chair arm. 

When Tassie and I first studied it to- 
gether, that girl of mine stood for several 
minutes without saying a word. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” I 
finally asked, pretending not to notice the 
little quiver that had crept into her under 
lip. 

Piet hate it!’”’ she said, with her fists 
clenched. 

“But it’s me, isn’t it?’’ I demanded. 

“Tt’s not the me in you that I know,” 
she declared, as she confronted the tired- 
eyed Repellier with what was clearly a look 
of hate. 

So we carried the portrait off home about 
the same as you carry back a dog that’s 
bitten somebody, and broke Repellier’s 
heart by not allowing it to be exhibited. 
Yet, oddly enough, Tassie herself grew to 
like the thing as she got better acquainted 
with it. 

“Tt makes you look as though you’d been 
made out of metal,’’ she explained, ‘“‘but it 
seems to hint that somewhere behind the 
metal there’s a great fire hidden away.” 

“Tt ought to have a whistle and a sand 
box,” I solemnly interrupted. 

“And a great fire means a great force,” 
Tassie went on without noticing my inter- 
ruption. ‘‘And you have that, and it’s 
something they can never take from you.” 

That girl of mine may have been right, 
but I had my doubts about it as the year 
grew older and the job of keeping my new 
organization intact took every jot of the 
time and energy I could give it. When the 
letter came from Natalie explaining that 
she had been quietly married in Florence to 
Count Giovanelli, | was so immersed in the 
problem of our new bond issue that I had 
small time either to bask in the thought 
that we could now call our Nattie a countess 
or to question why all my offspring seemed 
to prefer entering into the holy state of 
matrimony on the other side of the water. 
I noticed, however, that Tassie was rather 
depressed by the news. She seemed equally 
cast down when Nattie, in a letter which 
came a month later, explained that they 
were going to live in Geneva and that 
they’d both feel relieved if arrangements 
could accordingly be made with the Swiss 
bankers as promptly as possible. I knew 
pretty well what that meant, for when an 
American girl gets a foreign title it natu- 
rally has to be paid for, the same as a for- 
eign car is paid for, and the arrangements 
were accordingly made. , 

At the end of my inspection tour that 
fall Tassie complained that I hadn’t been 
getting enough exercise and that I wasn’t 
so good a color as I ought to be. She even 
went so far as to suggest that I be looked 
over by a specialist, after I’d complained 
of a twinge or two between the shoulder 
blades. But I put my foot down at that and 
proclaimed that it would be many a day 
before they rolled me into the repair shops. 
I was as rugged as I ever was. I ate well 
and felt well. I could still pound through 
my day’s work without a moment’s let-up. 
But sometimes, especially toward night, I 
was troubled by a ringing in my ears. 
Sometimes, too, the sound of a pulse in my 
head against the pillow kept me awake. 
And when I climbed a stairway or moved 
too quickly, I noticed, I often experi- 
enced a brief but oppressive sense of tight- 
ness somewhere under the breastbone. 

It was one Sunday when Tassie and 
Wallie were motoring out to Rye, and I’d 
wandered over into Central Park, that a 
small but disturbing thing happened to me. 
I was walking along with a sense of well- 
being in the early winter sunlight when a 
small bell seemed to ring somewhere at the 
back of my brain and I had a strange 
feeling, like that of a curtain being lowered 
somewhere in my head—a curtain that 
seemed to cut one part of my mind off from 
the other. A foolish little panic ran through 
me as I puzzled over this. It disturbed me, 
as out-and-out bad news or an earthquake 
disturbs a man. I thought it would be as 
well, on the whole, to turn homeward and 
take a peg of something to steady my 
nerves; but for the life of me I couldn’t 
remember where I was. The wires seemed 
down between me and the rest of the world. 

I stopped and asked a policeman. He 
looked at me in an impersonally estimative 
sort of way and asked me what my name 
was. I couldn’t tell him. 
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He stepped closer, to see, I suppo 
could sniff aleohol on my breath, ] 
ing in that, he stood scratching } 
in perplexity. Then, as impersor 
though I were a dead man in a mo 
unbuttoned my coat, took out 
book and read aloud the name and 
I’d been so foolishly and franti 
ing for. 

“That’s me!”’ I said, with a 
lief, and I repeated my own name o 
over again, like a child petting a |] 
that has just been returned to him 

“T guess I’ll be stopping this 
you,” suggested the mild-eyed man 
after paternally buttoning up n 
again. . 

He even tried to help me into ¢ 
But I resented the pitying sort of | 
that had crept into his moveme 
promptly shook myself free from hi 
I announced my destination to th 
without hesitation, and reached 1 
home and walked up my own steps 
touch or trace of the old uncertain! 
nameless little curtain, whatever 
have been, had lifted again. ; 

But when Tassie got back, a e 
hours later, I made it a point not to; 
the incident to her. i" 
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HERE is, of course, an eler 

chance in any enterprise so ex] 
the moods of Nature as is a Nort! 
ican railway system. Certain 
stronger than man are apt to step in 
mind him that he is merely a worri 
ant on the roadbed of mightier 
But the ant keeps moving. 1 
double-crossed and defeated, flings 
into the old battle and takes up 
weapons and tastes the glory of goir 
going on at any cost. 

After our spectacularly 
scramble for the autumn wheat hi 
record in general operation that 
older heads along the seaboard sit 
were abruptly reminded that rw 


transcontinental system ener 


der. For an early December > 
whisked down out of the Medicine 
trict, and, gathering force as it ca 
its best to get a strangle hold on 
Midland Division. - 

The first messages that came i 
merely the reports of the us' 
storm that occasionally lands in 
the Great Lakes. But when our 
down and our work trains got 
through freights started to 
like frozen kittens, I woke up to 
that my old enemy, Father Snow, 
ing his best to beat me at ti 
When my divisional superin 
ported a suspension of passeng 
two of his locomotives and a 
the ditch, I decided it was a 
take a hand of my own in thai 
The thought of getting back 
stamping ground in fact rather a 
me. I relished the idea of ret 
scene of my earliest railwa 
showing the younger generatio 
was still a little life left in the o 
I was just starting West on a 
the best and speediest engine 
house hooked onto my busine 
Tassie appeared on the platf 
thing about her face distur 
thought at first that she had e 
stop me from going out on th 

“What’s bothering you, | 
asked, as. I drew her into the } 

“It’s about Natalie,” she said. 
just cabled me from Paris.” 

“Any of the crowned heads been 
her?”’ I inquired, in an effort nd 
the frown from Tassie’s though 

“I imagine she’s had all she 
that stuff,’ observed the tro 
front of me. 

“Then she wants more mone; 
gested. 7 

Tassie nodded. 

“Yes, she’ll have to have m 
nounced that firm-lipped you 
of mine, ‘‘for she seems to be 1 
mess, dad. She hasn’t said anyth: 
it until now. But Giovanelli | 
out a—a rotter. He’s not even 

“That means she’s leaving 5 
terrupted, knowing Nattie as 

“Don’t be hard on her, dad. 
sie in a tone that was almo 
“‘She’s left him already—m 
fore we knew it! She left h 
found out he already had a 
been waiting in Paris until 
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‘could get through her annulment. 
"jyeen over there alone, with all that 
«ess to endure, with all that disgrace 
i} down. It doesn’t seem quite fair.” 
tlasn’t quite fair. But I had a line to 


p en and they couldn’t hold my train 


C! 


mger. 
rat a you want me to do?” I asked 
hsolemn-eyed girl beside me. 
Jnink you ought to cable Natalie and 
t to come home; tell her it’s all right 
at you want her home. We’ve— 
y ll got to have something to live for, 
}ow. And Nattie and you’ll both find 
r to get along now.” 
yi mean we’re both getting halter- 
«’ I cynically announced. But the 
red look in Tassie’s eyes took the 
e2ss out of my voice. ‘Sure, send 
ble for me,’”’ I said, as I helped her 
nhe bronze steps. ee eae Nattie we 


} to get in touch with Jansoulet, of 
Fis office, and explain just what she 
‘ V’Il have Wallie confirm things from 
\v York end. And don’t let anybody 
ae papers up on my study: desk 
I'get back. Good-by.” 

n’t you going to kiss me?” asked 
c we got under way. 

'—twice!” I proclaimed. 

ishe had to run along the cement 
nto get them, while I bent low over 
‘nze railing. A diamond pusher on 
engine laughed and waved a mit- 
and as he saw the girl in furs reach 
the second smack. 

¢7as standing alone, looking after me 
ta thin cloud of steam, when I 
my last glimpse of her and turned 


smed another world the next day 
/e’d beaten our way up to the snow 
remote and yet an oddly familiar 
ivhere still again the old grim battle 
(ing the line open had to be fought 
fought out to the end. They’d al- 
vulled off the snow freights and run 
ee treight trains in on the sid- 
leoncentrated our motive power on 
vs and what remained of the pas- 
iervice. We had to follow the old 
re of cutting off cars and adding 
and I thanked God that the newer 
* us engines of decent hauling abil- 
t everything that moved moved 
|aeaded and with flangers attached 
\ the snow kept on and the drifting 
ise, | put as many as three of my 
‘ engines behind one rotary and 
‘roaring and bucking and boring 
| hardening blue-white banks along 
it of way until she looked like a 
going through a cotton field. When 
cked down and said they couldn’t 
‘ppon Hill, I ordered them out again 
, with a new engine from the 
use to replace the big mikado that 
e lame in the fight. When they 
for the second time I lost patience 
2m and mounted that rotary and 
nmand myself. 
ere out for two days. We bucked 
and tunneled our way deeper 
per into that drifted wilderness of 
We hand-shoveled and pickaxed 
om-swept and flange-plowed and 
a lost switches and resurrected lost 
aps and made room for the triple- 
rotary to sink its teeth into the 
now like a Colosseum lion sinking 
into a Christian martyr. For two 
stayed up, drinking coffee out of 
and thawing out in the engine cabs 
idering why all the snow in the 
4s centering on one harried stretch 


‘€ Won out in the end. We got the 
1and kept it open. We revictualed 
ngry towns and kept sending a six- 
n over the road every ninety 
With a flange plow up front, until 
“ng stopped and the sidetracked 
began to crawl out of their sleeping 


_and move on to the ‘world where 


mn 5 
hen it was all over I felt trium- 
at tired. It was a strange sort of 
: brain weariness that set a 
Jored light to wavering before my 
*n when I kept them shut. The 
of me seemed in some way 
my own body, so that I had 
of sitting above myself and 
town at my own tingling carcass in 
same fashion that a robin looks 
‘the nest it has just hopped out of. 
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I don’t think I slept much on the way home, 
though sleep seemed the one thing I craved, 
to end that inner sense of tension which 
made me feel like a bow that was being 
pulled back to the breaking point. 

Tassie wasn’t home when I got back to 
the house, and I wanted her without being 
quite able to explain just why I wanted her. 
I wasn’t exactly ill, but there was a hornet 
buzzing against the windowpane of my 
brain, buzzing and fretting as though he 
wanted to break his way out. And some- 
where at the core of my being was a never- 
ending, crawling canker of depression that 
perplexed and mystified me, a continuous 
sense of impending doom that couldn’t be 
defined, a stubborn clouding of the soul 
that couldn’t be put into words. 

I know a little more about blood pressure 
now than I did in those earlier careless days 
when I pounded the engine of life until, in 
the language of the bull pen, I finally made 
her pop. For the dike broke sometime dur- 
ing that black hour when Tassie found me 
on the floor beside my wall chart and won- 
dered, as she had me put to bed and sent for 
her specialist, why I couldn’t answer her 
when she spoke to me. I’d stumbled onto 
the discovery that I wasn’t invulnerable, 
that I wasn’t invincible. A fuse blew out. 
I’d been conquered by something inside my 
own walls. The brain that had planned and 
schemed and contrived to vanquish its 
marshaled enemies had gone down because 
of a small break, like the break in an air 
line. [imagined myself secure, continuous. 
I thought I’d built on a rock, but it turned 
out to be a whale’s back. 

For a month and more after that little 
hemorrhage of the brain which reminded 
me I was mortal and subject to mortal 
laws, I was about as far away from my old 
world as though I had died and balanced up 
my ledger with the final Bookkeeper. The 
works came to a standstill, so far as I was 
concerned. Then the clot, which showed 
every sign of being a'small one, began to be 
absorbed. So I was put aboard my private 
car and carried out here to Pasadena, where 
my patient-eyed Aggie read New Thought 
to me until I was able to slip away from her 
and wander down to the summerhouse be- 
yond the lily pond. Then I accumulated a 
little more courage and escaped as far as the 
fire hall, where I played quoits with the 
happy-hearted smoke eaters. And only 
last week I openly disgraced Tassie and 
Wallie by joining my quoit-throwing 
friends on the hose reel and answering an 
alarm from Millionaire Row. 

I’m getting a good deal of fun out of life, 
for a man who’s supposed to have one foot 
in the grave; and I’m not defeated yet— 
not by a long shot. I may not have both 
shoulders back in harness, but I’ve got a 
newer perspective on that battlefield of 
mine up North and I’ve begun to realize 
that a good general is known by the adju- 
tants he picks. If the younger hot-heads 
want to wolf all the hard work in the world, 
let ’em gallop to it! There’s still glory 
enough to go round. And I’m getting an 
Indian-summer sort of satisfaction in be- 
coming better acquainted with this family 
of mine. 
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My contact with Newt, it’s true, is 
rather a long-distance one, for he’s stuck to 
his earlier decision to settle down at Oxford. 
I didn’t get a copy of his first book, Mortals 
and Portals, for the simple reason that 
Newt didn’t see fit to honor his old dad with 
one. But a couple of weeks ago Tassie 
skipped in with Sleeping Sentinels, my 
boy’s second volume, and I’ve gone through 
It page by page and shown it around and 
pretty well bored people by reading out the 
parts I liked best. For that’s a great little 
book of Newt’s. The London Standard 
gave it two-thirds of a column. There’s 
some of it I can’t quite get through this 
thick head of mine, but I’m going to keep at 
it hammer and tongs until the light comes 
to me. I’m going to make the grade there 
or blow up. For when a paper like the 
Standard says your son is a new voice in the 
choir of the newer era it’s up to an old hard- 
head like me to get wise to what the lad’s 
driving at. 

He may come back some day, that boy 
of mine, and I want to be able to meet him 
on common ground. He may be right, after 
all, in his claim that success spoils people. 
But I’ve got a lot to learn before I can 
openly exalt the nobility of failure and ser- 
monize about the vulgarity of success. I’ve 
a weakness for the go-getters. I’ve a liking 
for the Cecil Rhodes type of man, the map 
builder and empire maker and continent 
conqueror, though I still can’t understand 
why that big battler was willing to shorten 
an already short life by nightly losing time 
in childish games of chance, any more than 
I could understand why a giant like Van 
Horne could piffle around with little oil 
paintings. Perhaps it kept them from be- 
ing lonely. For when a worker gets away 
from his work, when that’s all he knows, 
he’s about as desolate as a lost dog shut 
up in a woodshed. 

But, thank God, I’ve still got Tassie and 
Wallie. I can give them more time, now 
that Pve dropped back into second, and I 
can get about as much fun out of planning 
and scheming for those kids as I once did 
out of fighting for myself. I even trump up 
excuses for getting out on the road, and the 
three of us slip off in the business car and go 
rampaging around the country enjoying 
ourselves. We pretend, of course, that we’re 
knee-deep in important official business. 
But that business, of late, doesn’t seem so 
close to me. It has taken on a vague and 
misty outline, like the fields of toil an old 
farmer looks out on through softening and 
mystifying moonlight. 

And speaking of moonlight reminds me 
that as we hummed homeward last night 
through a balmy Southern valley that 
smelled of acacia and orange blossoms, with 
a moon as golden as the moon that hung 
over us the night that Aurelia Page and I 
stood beside the music of Angel Spray Falls, 
I caught sight of Tassie and Wallie out on 
the rear end. They were sitting close to- 
gether, with their feet up on the bronze rail 
and their arms around each other. I saw 
their two heads move closer and merge, 
black against the moonlight. They stayed 
that way for a disturbing length of time. 
They made one undivided and indisputable 
silhouette, and it came home to me for the 
first time just what it meant. They were 
away, in a world of their own, in a world 
where I couldn’t go along, where I couldn’t 
hope to follow them. And it sounds f oolish, 
I suppose, but the old ache of desolation 
grew so sharp in my heart that I had to get 
up and walk back and forth to keep the 
lump from coming up into my throat and 
shutting off the air I still needed for breath. 

But I got myself in hand and lit a cigar 
and sauntered out to the canopied platform 
where Tassie sat in the moonlight with her 
head on Wallie’s shoulder. She didn’t move 
when she saw me there beside her. She 
merely reached out one hand and caught 
hold of my two thick fingers and squeezed 
them between her slender ones. And I was 
able to laugh down at the two of them, as I 
spoiled the smell of orange and acacia with 
my cigar smoke. 

“T guess, from the looks of things,’”’ I 
announced, “I’m going to lose a daughter.” 

But Tassie drew me over closer to them, 
so that the three of us made a triangle. 

“No, dad,”’ she said, with a laugh that 
had a quaver in it. “You’te gathering in a 
son!” 

“But is he any good?” I said with a grin, 
trying to joke away the ache that had no 
business to be in my heart. 

“T’ll tell the world he is!’ announced the 
happy and unsuspecting Tassie. 


(THE END) 
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Now Abraham Shirley, architect in charge 
of contract letting for the monumental 
Hammersley Building, had three passions— 
black coffee, raw oysters and Gothic mysti- 
cism. Only a deluge of the first could free 
his mind to a superior dalliance with the 
last. The oysters were more or less savor- 
less strengtheners which allowed his body 
to withstand the rack of his romping 
fourteenth-century ecstasies. 

Could Mr. Shirley be interviewed at his 
office? Assuredly not. Beside the inner 
bar of the Piedmont Hotel was a circular 
table, where between the hours of eleven 
and three the master sat nourishing himself 
and his soul. For standing around of coffee 
at forty-five cents a service any man was 
entitled to lay forth his case. Within two 
days Mr. Petty had run the fox to cover 
and stood physically near, yet, as far as 
admittance to the circle went, leagues away 
from the great man. 

Abraham Shirley spoke, in a voice made 
vibrant with six shots of coffee, to his circle 
of five salesmen. Concrete, patent win- 
dows, quick-pressure faucets, ventilation 
equipment and copper flashings, embodied 
in their several slaves, sat hopefully through 
his oratory. The joined tips of his ten 
quivering fingers were at his lips. It seemed 
an instant of prayer. His face, with closed 
eyes, was lifted. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen! It is the 
quintessence of beauty. The inner soul of 
all vital loveliness.” 

His voice died down and no one spoke. 
Mr. Petty had been awaiting such a pause 
to introduce himself. He stepped forward. 

“Mr. Shirley, sir, I’m Herman Petty, 
of Peebles, Inc. If you’ve got a minute I’d 
like to talk to you about the roller-shade 
contract for the Hammersley Building.” 

Commerce delivered an awful jolt to 
medievalism. Abraham Shirley arose from 


Herman Petty Looked Yearningly Into the Twilight. 
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dreams by opening one eye to an interfer- 
ence he fancied more horrible than any 
gargoyle leering down from the spiring 
heights of Amiens or Chartres. He waved a 
hand weakly. 

“‘Chair—take a chair!’’ he whispered, 
and closed his eye again. 

“The inner soul of all vital loveliness? 
What is it, gentlemen? I will tell you.” 
Mr. Shirley recovered from his slouch, 
leaned forward, inclined his head to one 
side and near his right ear waggled his right 
index finger as though admonishing a 
naughty world. “I will tell you what it is. 
It is’”—from a restrained and level mur- 
fe the great answer exploded—‘“‘a cathe- 
dral!”’ 

The five salesmen rolled their eyes in 
their effort to be sufficiently grateful for 
the master’s having shared this secret. 
And such a secret! 

“‘Mr. Shirley’s got it dead right,”’ sighed 
the patent-window purveyor, trying to look 
at his watch under cover of the table. 

“You bet,” agreed the quick-pressure 
faucet. “Stop me, Mr. Shirley, if you’ve 
heard this one, but it’s a pip if you haven’t.” 

The shining light in Herman Petty’s face 
was too intense to wait upon politeness. 
He had to speak. 

“It’s quite a coincidence, Mr. Shirley, 
that you should have used the words ‘chair’ 
and ‘cathedral’ so close together. Did you 
ever stop to think that ‘cathedral’ means 
‘chair’? 

“Huh?” questioned the architect, whose 
mind was still rejoicing over the deep im- 
pression his eloquence had made on the 
company. ‘‘What do you mean? I said 
cathedral.” 

“Yes, [know.” Mr. Petty ticked off the 
words on his fingers to lend precision to 
the matter. ‘‘ You see ‘cathedra’ means the 
bishop’s chair. Now it is the cathedral 


which is the bishop’s seat, or head church of 
a diocese.” 

“Ts that a fact?’’ Such commonplace 
diction seldom soiled the precious lips of 
Abraham Shirley, but a momentary sin- 
cerity made him lose control of himself. 
“What do you know about that!” 

Such unstudied sincerity was so unusual 
with the architect that the cement member 
of his coffee circle figured the newcomer 
was to be kidded and hastened to line him- 
self up on the proper side by starting the 
movement. He winked at the ventilating- 
equipment gentleman and tapped his fore- 
head. 

“‘Here’s your chance, Harry, to get edu- 
macationed.’’ Such crossbred words were 
the high-water mark of the world’s humor 
tothe cement man. To him, only one thing 
was more side-splitting, and that, the em- 
phatic answer which he used whenever 
possible, ‘‘Absodamlutely.’’ His favorite 
city was “‘ Philamadelphia.” 

Herman Petty caught the drift and his 
lips trembled as he tried to speak without 
showing that he realized his blunder. He 
looked directly toward the architect. 

“I’m sorry, sir, if I intruded my very 
narrow enthusiasms into your time. I 
can’t seem to remember that philological 
derivations can’t interest other people as 
they do me.” 

The cement man couldn’t restrain a 
snort—‘‘ Philomological!’’ Aside he whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Try that one on your piano, Harry.” 

Mr. Petty gripped his trembling hands 
together under the table and stared straight 
ahead. 

“T’ve been over the fenestration layout, 
Mr. Shirley, three times, and checked it. 
There are ten thousand six hundred and 
seventy openings. I suppose the lower-floor 
windows, which have less sun, could have a 
cheaper material; but I’d think it unwise. 
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I should specify Blossom Mills ear 
throughout. With a count of seventy. 
by seventy-two or eighty on the ayer 
size windows and a slightly lower ec 
but with a heavier thread, on the ext) 
width. The latter stands up better unc 
one-hundred-and-fifty-inch suspension, 
workmanship, of course, to be the best, 
you the judge of that.” 

Herman Petty had spoken plain |} 
drum words with the far-away inter 
which marks the last confessional of 
dying man. It had forced the attentic 
Mr. Shirley. 

“Why do you specify Blossom ] 
cambric? It’s the most expensive.” 

“On that quantity, two and three-qu: 
cents more per yard, sir. It is guaran 
for one year and will last nine. Bu 
member this: Everyone admits it to bi 
most expensive, but also everyone adm 
to be the best.” 

Abraham Shirley suddenly recalled 
far these tiny technicalities of comm 
were leading him from his true charact 
the sublimated artist. He hastene 
rectify his lapse by passing a hand, w 
white grace one could see he thought pi 
nice, over his close-clipped hair. Mr,§Sh 
wore his hair short to show the world t] 
genius could, in one case anyway, be v 

“Tut, Mr. Petty, tut-tut! I must 
my mind for the greater thing. ’Tis) 
anation to lumber the brain with tri 
ties.” 

The fact that he said “‘the brain”’ ins 
of ‘my brain”’ changed the statement: 
a boast into a warning. 

“Lumber!” blurted Mr. Petty, ‘ 
you ever stop to think about lumber? 

In spite of his experience, the tempt: 
was too great for him. Dread of rid 
faded before the lust of interest. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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The woodwork in this entrance hall is Curtis- 
made. It has all the thoroughness in its con- 
struction that was used in the days when John 
Harvard's home was built. It will last for 
generations. This hallway has received mention 
in magazines as being a typical example of a 
beautiful English hallway. You can have any 
of these features in your home at reasonable cost. 


THERE IS A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR ENGLISH INTERIORS 


HERE are many districts in this 

country where the English type 
of architecture is in high favor. We 
know that there is an increasing de- 
mand for interior woodwork of 
English design. We went around the 
country with a photographer and 
took some pictures of Curtis-made 
English interiors so that the readers 
of this publication could see how beau- 
tiful they are. 


With the rest of the furnishments 
in harmony they make exceedingly 
comfortable rooms. There is a charm- 
ing dignity and a substantial look of 
permanence about it that appeals to 
people who are conscious of family 
pride. 


You will be proud to possess a home 
with Curtis English Woodwork be- 
cause the wood is so sturdy in char- 
acter and so well put together. You 
get that look of permanence so nec- 
essary in this type of woodwork. 


Good woodwork like this never 


We cannot legally prevent imitators from 
copying our patterns and designs. The law, 
however, does prevent others from using our 
trademark. Make sure that the woodwork 
you buy—sash, doors, moldings or interior 
woodwork—bears the CURTIS trademark. 


* 


“CURTIS COMPANIES 


fails to add to the estimated dollar- 
value of a house. After all, the wood- 
work is about all the eye sees in the 
interior, after building is completed. 
You can’t overestimate its value. 
This is no place to skimp. You need 
the best obtainable. 


Curtis Woodwork is reasonable in 
price and costs you less than you 
would ordinarily pay for the same 
quality of woodwork made in small 
quantities by a smaller organization. 
There is a difference in woodwork 
just as there is a difference in furniture 
or clothing. 


East of the Rockies, you can secure 
Curtis Woodwork, only through 
Curtis dealers. They will show you 
the superior features of Curtis Wood- 
work— you can makea selection of the 
items you want at the dealer’s office. 


The plan books which the Curtis 
dealer will show you will be helpful 
to you in building or remodeling; or 
send us soc stating the size and kind of 
house, and book will be mailed to you. 


This photograph shows a door and stairway 
of English design made by Curtis. It costs 
no more than other designs fashioned in the 
same wood. Refer to C-305 Door and 
C-912 Stair in correspondence. 


An English mantel by Curtis, photographed 
in a new home in Morrison, Illinois. It has 
all the special refinements that make it 
authentic in design and it possesses a grace 
that makes it permanently pleasing as a 
background of the room in which a family 
lives. 


CuRTIS WOODWORK 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
329 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Curtis Bros. Ge Co. 2 somes Clinton, Iowa 
Curtis & Yale Co. . . . Wausau, Wisconsin 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. . Topeka, Kansas 


Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Curtis Door & Sash Co. . . Chicago, Illinois 
Curtis Sash & Door Co. . . Sioux City, lowa 
Curtis Detroit Co. . - Detroit, Michigan 


Curtis Companies Incorporated Sales Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 
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“Huh?” barked the architect, suddenly 
fetched back from the daisy fields of his own 
beautiful thoughts. 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Petty. ‘‘ You see, prior 
to the reign of Edward II, a great many 
goldsmiths from Lombardy were established 
in London. They found gradually that 
they made more money by lending gold 
than working gold. They were more nearly 
pawnbrokers than bankers, and whenever 
they advanced funds they took some article 
as a pledge and kept these pledged items in 
a room over the shop. This room, with all 
sorts of odds and ends in it, was known as 
the Lombard room. And it was merely a 
matter of time before the pronunciation 
changed from Lombard to lumber.” 

The heat of imparting information sud- 
denly cooled in Mr. Petty’s heart. He had 
shot his bolt and the world was chilly. He 
got to his feet and looked rather’ wistfully 
at the circle of men around the table. He 
took his hat in both hands, tried to smile, 
found it impossible and hurried from the 
place. 

Abraham Shirley, one eye closed and the 
other searching the empty bottom of his 
cup, was whispering to himself. 

‘“What do you know about that? So 
planks and beams are really of kin to that 
divine goldsmith Benvenuto Cellini.”’ Sud- 
denly he dissolved the quiet of the circle— 
“Hey! I want some coffee.” 

Five salesmen plunged their hands into 
their pockets to defray the charge and in 
consequence, perhaps, sit prettier with this 
man who might sign a contract. 

For three hours Mr. Petty walked the 
avenues and cross streets alone with his 
very bitter and accusative soul. Justice 
seemed such a scant commodity if it should 
forsake him for the simple fault of being 
natural and enthusiastic. The open door of 
a great church caught his eye as he pattered 
along. He entered and sat himself down. 
A few: other people, pygmies in the huge 
dimness of the place, seemed such nones- 
sential bits in the scheme of things. Appre- 
ciation of the prime benefit of prayer came 
afresh to him; appreciation of the fact that 
by pleading for something he admitted to 
his mind the idea of a force greater than his 
own. 

It salved over the irritation from his 
failures and let him imagine that, after all, 
his failures were not so much. 

At the contribution box by the exit he 
paused to deposit twenty-five cents. The 
sudden realization that he had dropped in 
his five-dollar gold pocket piece instead of a 
quarter completed his cure. Rage made 
him fairly prance out the door, yet before 
he had arrived at the store he was looking 
about for someone to whom he might— 
modestly, of course—tell of his charity. 

The flexibility of the human make-up to 
accept theinescapable is a beautiful quality. 
It reconstructs the ruins of courage made 
by the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. 

Mr. Petty had need of his new-found 
confidence immediately. Three persons in 
the department brought word that Mr. 
McHenry wished him at once. One, a floor- 
walker, who was told hourly by the lowlier 
employes how inimitable was his wit, patted 
Herman on the head. 

“You'd better slip a strip of stair carpet 
into the seat of your trousers, Petty. Joe’s 
got hell in his eye.” 

He proceeded at once to the buyer’s 
office. Mr. McHenry wasted no time. 

“Haven’t you any sense, Petty? Harry 
Chase, of the Trollope Ventilating Equip- 
ment Co., told me what a hundred-horse- 
power jackass you made of yourself this 
morning.” 

Herman Petty thought of his five-dollar 
philanthropy and stood his ground. It is 
the extraneous things that comfort. 

“You don’t seem to have the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship. The idea is to 
make them laugh with you, not at you.” 

“You’re right, Mr. McHenry, if you 
have ability that way. I think it’s more 
important to act naturally.” 

“No, sir,” boomed the buyer; ‘“‘if you 
can’t tell a good story and mix around, you 
aren’t a salesman.” 

“Well, I can’t, sir; and yet I’m a sales- 
man.” 

Joseph McHenry didn’t try too hard to 
cover a snicker. 

“Who told you that?” 

“T know it. I’m going to sell this Ham- 
mersley contract.” 

“That’s your idea. And there’s another 
thing. Harry Chase told me you specified 
Blossom Mills cambric.” 
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““What’s the idea? We don’t carry any 
of the Blossom line.” 

“Then you’ve never done the best possi- 
ble job. You seem to forget that this Ham- 
mersley Building isn’t a price affair. Give 
them the finest stuff you can put your hands 
on and then give them the price. That’s 
secondary.” 

“You sound sure of yourself.” 

“TI am sure of myself.” 

The buyer had some heart. He disliked 
to discharge this rather wistful little man 
without definite grounds. By quizzing, he 
thought to show him how unfitted he was 
for the job he had undertaken. 

“All right then, just what is a cambric?’’ 

Mr. Petty’s face reflected his enthusiasm. 

“Well, you see, the name ‘cambric’ came 
from the town of Cambrai in France. The 
cloth was first woven there. As a matter of 
fact, it’s an old variety of cloth. In Eng- 
land, in 1580, it was regarded as a very great 
luxury, a thing for ecclesiastical vestments 
chiefly.” 

Joseph McHenry was no longer super- 
cilious or considerate. He had forgotten 
the brusque manner which mantled him 
during business hours. 

“Ts that a fact? How do you spell that 
town?”’ 

Mr. Petty was having what he consid- 
ered the pleasantest time in the world. 
Nothing could stop him. 

“But then a number of textiles are named 
after towns. For instance, calicoes were 
originally called calicuts, after Calcutta. 
Gauze comes from the village of Gaza in 
Palestine. And muslin is merely a slight 
differentiation of Mosul, in the Tigris Val- 
ley. Long after the British drain all the oil 
from that district, the town will have a 
more perpetual monument in this fragile 
material.” 

The buyer had grabbed a pencil and was 
poking it petulantly toward the speaker. 

“Wait a minute. You're going too fast. 
I can’t get it all. This’ll make good adver- 
tising stuff. Say it over again sort of slow.” 

When Herman Petty left the office an 
hour later the buyer had forgotten to fire 
him. As for Petty himself, the unobstructed 
exercise of his hobby had so begilded the 
day that the past was wiped out. He 
wasn’t even aware that he had been on the 
verge of dismissal. 

For five days Mr. Petty sat quietly 
during the sessions of the round table within 
the Piedmont Hotel. Four times only he 
spoke, and four times the other salesmen 
failed to suppress their titters. 

Whenever a word the pronunciation of 
which would have taxed the mentality of 
anyone under six years fof age was used, 
the cement man gave himself a wonderful 
laugh by parodying that word and referring 
it to Mr. Petty. : 

“Unconstimatutional’”’ was a sample 
which nearly split his epidermis and let the 
air of heaven into the vacuum which must 
have filled him. “There’s a word for 
you, professor,” he squealed to Mr. Petty, 
“Write that down in your little red book.” 

Before such Herman Petty managed to 
smile, however faintly. 

On the sixth day, as Mr. Petty rose to 
take his leave, the great architect uncov- 
ered his face with the cup which he was 
wont to hold close to his nose the better to 
inhale its caffeine-laden steam. He pointed 
an accusing finger at the gray little man. 

“Hey, you, Mr. Petty! Ive got the 
estimate Peebles sent in. Be at my office 
between four and five today.” 

At ten minutes to four Herman Petty 
stood in the waiting room of Abraham 
Shirley. He didn’t know what to expect. 
A secretary approached him. 

“Are you Mr. Petty, of Peebles, Inc.?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” admitted Herman. 

She handed him a long envelope. 

“Here’s the signed contract for the shad- 
ing equipment on the Hammersley job.” 
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“Hey, Miss Wright!” came a roar from 
a front office. 

“Just a second,” said the secretary. Ina 
moment she had returned. “‘If you can 
spare the time, Mr. Shirley would like to 
see you.” 

Mr. Petty tried to think of graceful 
phrases to thank the architect. He was in 
the private office before he succeeded, how- 
ever. 

“You were right about lumber, Mr. 
Petty. I looked it up.” 

The little man smiled gratefully. 

“Thank you, sir. . . . And how did our 
bid compare with the others?” 

Abraham Shirley looked vacant. 

“Compare? Gosh, I don’t know! I 
didn’t look at them. The only thing that 
concerned me was to get an intelligent job. 
And I’m sure you won’t give me anything 
else.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Herman. “May 
I ask Miss Wright to let me see the figures 
from the other estimators?”’ 

“Sure, sure! And come around to the 
Piedmont occasionally, won’t you? You 
make me see what a set of dubs those other 
salesmen are.” 

There was something decidedly prim and 
almost dainty in the tread of Herman Petty 
as he entered Mr. McHenry’s office. The 
buyer tried not to appear cordial. 

“Mr. McHenry, sir, the salesman for the 
Blossom Mills is outside and it seems only 
fair to give him a chance to put his goods in 
here, especially since you’ve got that Ham- 
mersley job with their cambric.” 

“Huh?” grunted the buyer. 

Mr. Petty laid the contract on the desk. 

“Ts that a fact?” said the department 
head. “And it may interest you to know 
they’re running that cambrie story in all 
the papers tomorrow. The advertising 
manager told the merchandise manager I 
was too intelligent to be in the drapery. 
Said I had a constructive brain. What do 
you think of that?” 

“That’s splendid, sir,’ said Mr. Petty 
whole-heartedly. ‘“‘But about the Blossom 
Mills man?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. I’m busy getting up 
some more advertising copy on muslin and 
ealicoes. You see him and make out the 
order you think right. I’ve got confidence 
in you, Petty.’”’ As the little man turned to 
go, the buyer spoke again. “‘And by the 
way, if you’ve got any more of those stories 
about words just let me know.” 

Had anyone observed Herman Petty for 
the next half hour, his loyalty to the firm of 
Peebles, Inc., would have been questioned. 
He put on his dapper little hat and walked 
three blocks uptown to the even greater 
department store of Hantun & Co. The 
buyer to the drapery department was pre- 
paring to leave for the day as Mr. Petty 
faced him. 

“Mr. Knox, sir, why is it that Hantun & 
Co. does not carry the Blossom Mills line?”’ 

It was evidently a sore point with the 
buyer. 

“Tt’s too expensive. It can’t be sold.” 

“The best goods can always be sold, Mr. 
Knox. I’ve proved it.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

Mr. Petty prepared to explain. 

“T’ll tell you. For instance, the Blossom 
Mills wanted you to specify their cambric 
for the new Hammersley Building. You 
consented, but only on condition that they 
cut their regular price to meet the price of 
an inferior material.”’ 

Mr. Knox tended to froth at the mouth. 

“Yes, and I’ve just heard we lost that 
job.” 

“You did, that’s right; although your 
estimate was $1500 less than Peebles’, who 
got it.” 

“What?” Mr. Knox did not ask a ques- 
tion. He uttered the bitter essence of a 
dozen round and powerful curses. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Petty flatly. “And 
I’ll tell you why you lost it—you didn’t 
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coat an intelligent man trying to 
jo ad 
“What do you mean—intelligent? 
a college graduate and he spent eight 
dollars feeding that fellow Shirley an 
ing him to the theater. Mind you, e 
four dollars!” + 

The chorus of some heavenly 
seemed suddenly to charm Herman 

“Dollars?” he whispered tensely, 
you ever stop to think about that 
‘dollar’, Mr. Knox?” 

“What’s the matter?’’ inquire 
buyer, worried over the sudden hus} 

“Tn Bohemia there is a little minin, 
called Joachimsthal. During the six: 
century it was famous for produci 
extremely fine grade of silver. Coins 
that particular metal were called Joa 
thalers. 4 

“Now, ‘dollar’ is merely a corrup’ 
‘thaler.’”” Mr. Petty suddenly re 
of his enthusiasm. He closed his ey 
tried to think back to his train of tl 
before his hobby had jumped out to 
whelm him. i 

“As I was saying, Mr. Knox, it 1 
the price of the Blossom Mills ¢e 
which lost this job for you; it wast 
ability of your salesman.”’ ¢ 

Mr. Knox wandered slowly out of I 

“Thaler,’’ said he several times. ‘ 
But who has Peebles got that’s so 
intelligent?”’ . 

Mr. Petty tried not to look consei 
the tribute. : 

“Well, I hate to have you put i 
way, sir, because I happen to be the 
who secured the contract.” } 

“Oh!” This single word was all th 
Knox seemed capable of, although h 
ded his head slowly as he looked ay 
ingly at Mr. Petty. ‘“‘Oh!” a 

Herman Petty scratched his kne 
took a long breath. He had to say 
thing, but he didn’t know what. — 

“The Blossom Mills want your bu 
Mr. Knox.” F 

That gentleman was a trifle less 
his remonstrances. 5 

“Why should they? They’re a bi 
doing eight to ten million a year. 
paused to collect further ammu 
‘“And anyway, who are you, hol 
brief for the Blossom Mills?” 

“T’m Herman Petty, sir. 
the Blossom Mills.’ 

The buyer was on his feet befc 
mind had a chance to advise him w 
do. Much cash and great achievem 
ways affected his Scotch blood tha 
At last he smiled faintly yet respe 

“And what, Mr. Petty, sir, are yo 
ee in little retail transactions li 

or?” 4 

“‘That’s a fair question, Mr. Kno 
tell you. Our sales manager was 
time complaining that the sa 
couldn’t sell the Blossom Mills ca 
The best in the market it might be, | 
price was too high.”” Mr. Petty was 
feet, stamping up and down. He 
suddenly at Mr. Knox. “You can’t 
yond the truth. And that cost is ¢ 
nomic truth.” The fervor of the li 
seemed to depart. He relapsed into‘ 
a gray and insignificant wisp shorn 
dignity which had cloaked him w 
spoke. He continued colorlessly: | 
I had to prove my contention that 1! 
be sold. I looked around and I 
find anyone less suited to sell merel 
than myself. I certainly didn’t 
presence. I didn’t have personali 
I had was a knowledge of what I wa 
and the idea that if a man was nat 
go a heap farther than a fellow who! 
land an order by painting himself 
skin-deep maghetism.” 2 

Herman Petty looked yearningl 
the twilight beyond the window. | 

“God knows I wish I had the reall 
mixing, and telling a frisky story. 

Mr. Knox stirred in his chair. 

“Well, Mr. Petty, I don’t 
you’ve proved your point.” — it 
chuckled in a y 


Presid 


friendly fashion. * 
you another thing—if you'll come @ 
for me I won’t carry anything but th 
som Mills line. Will you?” , 

The little man stood up and st 
himself. = | 

“Oh, dear,” he said, “I’d 
Knox, but I can’t. But I'll tel 
I will do. - I’ll send my son do 
for you for a while.” Mr. P 


rn: 


really good. 
that boy of mine has got the g! 
of stories you ever listened to.” 


slips with the register before you turn 
ash, and if the boss asks where I am 
nI was taken with a dizzy spell and 
' go home.” 
time, too, in that half-hour walk 

>» Ninth Avenue, to think out a few 
{ —about Barney and this Mrs. Welles 
Ihe darling Roddy—but I didn’t get 

further than to guess I’d started 
1ing that I couldn’t see the finish of. 
Jirse, I hadn’t been in the flat two 
is before Aunt Maggie and Cousin 
id most of the other kids are buzzing 
|! asking questions. It wasn’t my 
ff, was it? Had I been fired? Who 
sie the roses, and why? 
].ve you and Barney patched it up?” 
sunt Maggie. 

hat did I tell you about quizzing me 
i again?” I warns her, and she keeps 
puth shut until I hooks up the electric 
dstarts pressing the shamrock-green 
jle with the white cony trimming. 
j10 ee rigging up like that for, Tess?” 


fr a male, auntie,” says I; “always 
yiale.”’ 

)says she. 

t much,” says I, “‘except that he’s 
J2t on my having dinner with him.” 
Ju should take shame of yourself, 
a Kinney, carrying on like that,” 
e, “when you know what happened 
or mother.” 

iI likely to forget when I have rela- 
svith such good memories?” says I. 
es, you never knew the whole of the 
wd never will. Anyway, she’s at 
jhich is more than some of us are.” 
(i a bitter tongue you have, Tess,” 


e. 
is trying to sweeten it, Aunt Mag- 
aysI. “And listen, if I don’t know 
iy about by this time, I never will. 
ve’s no use worrying. Got plenty of 
iter? Good! Finish this, will you, 
éshoo the kids out of the bathroom?”’ 
3 a lot better than she listens, Aunt 
is; so when Cousin Lou finally 
up three flights to squeal that there’s 
z fellow waiting outside in a taxi, all 
0 do was to pin on the new turban- 
u affair with the rhinestone orna- 
4 front and stroll down. 

Isay!”’ says Roddy, gazing at me. 
ire a stunner though!” 

Il, don’t broadcast it to the block,” 
' “And for goodness’ sake tell the 
eee you want him to take us!” 
ly doesn’t seem to be quite sure 


yy” says he, ‘I was thinking of 
1 George! We'll go to the Louis 


fully smart, the Quince is,”’ says I, 
lat’sup to you. I can stand it if you 
nless you’re apt to meet some of 
iends there.’ 

at if I do?” says Roddy. “To the 
uinze, driver.” 

ay that was going some for Tessie, 
ok it with my chin up like I’d been 
on Park Avenue all my life; and 
the head waiter beams on Roddy 
ds us to one of the lounge tables and 
ne a menu I shoves it one side care- 
if the thought of food bored me to 
' And I wasn’t afraid of mistaking 
ignon for a fish either. 

ything, Roddy,” says I, ‘‘so long as 
‘t with a caviar canapé.” 

(@ canapés,” says Roddy, and rattles 
Test of the order. 

We begins our little game, with him 
to get confidential and me stalling 
. He wants to know how I happen 
‘orking in the Gloriana lobby. 

4 don’t think it’s just a fad of mine, 
™ says I. 

+ you're too wonderful a girl for 
ig like that,’’ says he. 

at ag that to the management, 


’ says I. 

‘you know, Tessie,’ says he, “I’ve 
net anyone quite like you before.” 
I, don’t let it go to your head,” 


las,” says he, “‘and deeper.” 
ullow a piece of bread, quick!” says I. 
1KS up at that. 
ty,” he protests, “I’m not used to 
d like this. I’m no boy.” 

ce when?” says I. 

Come, Tessie,” says he; ‘“‘let’s be 
“anyway. This is rather a stupid 
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place, isn’t it? We should have gone where 
we could have some dancing, eh?” 

“Sounds reasonable,” says I. 

“Then we will,” says he. 

We did. It was at one of the joints I’d 
read about, admittance by card only, with a 
sidewalk canopy at the entrance and two 
French maids in the dressing room; also 
some peppy jazz orchestra. And Roddy 
isn’t a bad fox-trotter. I wasn’t sure, and 
you can bet I didn’t ask, but I believe I was 
mixing with the younger set. 

*Course, on the way home in the taxi he 
starts getting cuddly and I had to give him 
the elbow. 

* “None of that college-hick stuff,’’ I tells 

im. 

“Oh, be nice, Tessie!’’ he begs. 

“Where did you get the idea this was a 
petting party?” says I. 

He turns sulky at that. 

“Say, but you are an iceberg,’’ he grum- 
bles. ‘‘Don’t you like me at all, Tessie?” 

“T’m crazy about you, naturally,” says I; 
“but I’m trying to hide it.’’ 

He stares at me puzzled, and it’s easy to 
guess he’s not used to being kidded. Most 
of ’em, I expect, fall for him right off and 
he don’t quite know what to make of my 
upstage line. But before we got to the flat 
we'd partly made it up, and for the last few 
blocks I let him hold one hand, and as he 
says good night he manages to get in a peck 
on the cheek. 

“You’re a dear, Tessie,” he whispers. 
“We'll have another dinner tomorrow 
night.” 

“T don’t know about that,” says I. ‘‘Be- 
sides, I thought mother arrived tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I'll get off somehow. I must,’ says 
he. ‘‘About the same time, eh?” 

I shook my head. 

“TI can’t tell,” says I. ‘“I’ll have to 
think it over.” 

But if ever I was bound to keep a date, 
it was that one. Miss a chance to get that 
woman guessing as to what her darling 
Roddy was up to? Not unless I was tied 
somewhere. I don’t know what his alibi 
was, either; but he showed up right on the 
minute. 

And from then on it was a case of string- 
ing him along. Say, I shook out all the 
tricks in the bag. First, I’d give him the 
cold eye and hint I was getting tired of his 
hanging around, or keep him at arm’s 
length until he was pouty, and then I’d 
bring him back with an eye twinkle. Some- 
times I would let him snuggle up, and then 
again I’d make him keep on his side of the 
cab. Honest, for a week there the poor kid 
never knew where he stood from one min- 
ute to the next, and the looser I played him 
the more he stuck around. Mommer 
couldn’t have had much of his company 
anyway. I used to grin over that part of it 
as I saw him sleuthing around the lobby 
waiting for a chance to edge up to the stand 
and have a word or two with me when I 
wasn’t busy. If he could tell whether he 
was going to get it or not, he must have had 
second sight. 

“Didn’t I say you’d meet a feller one of 
these times?” says Mame. “‘I’ll say this 
Roddy of yours was worth waitin’ for too. 
He’s got class, he has. What kinda flowers 
for tonight? Orchids!” 

And it was lucky for me Mame liked her 
morning sleep, for by letting her blow in at 
eleven A.M. she was willing to do the eve- 
ning trick all alone. Then, of course, she 
had it all doped out that within a month or 
so I’d be living in style on Riverside Drive 
and might call for her sometime in my 
limousine. 

“He must be a reg’lar plute,”’ says she, 
“the way he throws it around.” 

I did have to give Roddy a call when he 
started buying jewelry. 

“No,” says I, pushing back the white 
velvet case. “I’m no gold digger. I can’t 
take things like that from you. We’re only 
good friends, you know.” 

We were doing Greenwich Village that 
night and we’d just finished an imitation 
dinner in one of these freak cellar joints 
where they tuck tables around in odd cor- 
ners. Ours was back of some stairs and the 
place was nearly empty. So when I shoved 
the brooch back at him he leaned across 
and grabbed me by the wrists. There was 
an ugly look in his eyes and his face went 
the color of Swiss cheese. 

“Friends!”’ says he. “See here, girl, 
don’t you know I’m fairly mad about you? 
Think you can play with me this way? 
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Well, you can’t. I’m not that kind. You'll 
take what I buy for you and you'll stop 
this nonsense. If you don’t, I'l] ——” 

“Well, what?” says I, twisting my wrists 
loose. “Beat me? Say, who ever told you 
you were the size to pull that cave-man 
act, sonny? Why, you little shrimp, I’ve 
a good notion to cuff your ears and send 
you home to mommer!” 

That almost got him foaming at the 
mouth. 

“You—you cat!’ says he, between his 
front teeth. H 

“Which will be about all from you,” 
says I, and walks out on him. 

I was nearly to the Subway station when 
he caught up with me, begged my pardon 
and called himself a lot of hard names. 
That was the time we took a three-hour 
taxi ride and talked things out. Among 
other items, he told me of the big row he’d 
had with his mother because he wouldn’t 
tell her where or how he was spending his 
evenings, how he’d been dropped from col- 
lege for overstaying his Easter vacation 
and what a mess he was in generally. 

“She suspects it’s some girl,” says he, 
“‘and she’s trying to find out who it is. 
Makes her furious. But I have something 
on her, too, that makes me just as wild. 
What do you think? She’s married again.”’ 

I dug my finger nails into the seat cush- 
ion and held my breath. Then, after a 
minute or so, I said, ‘‘ Well, sometimes they 
do, you know.” 

“But she’s been married nearly two 
months and never let me know until she 
came back from the South. A fellow by 
the name of Barney. I don’t like him at 
all. He—he isn’t her kind.” 

“Really?” says I, sort of choky. 

“Years younger,’ he goes on, “and 
rather rough. Doesn’t know what to do 
with his hands or what to wear with a din- 
ner coat, and says ‘ain’t’ and ‘pleased to 
meet you.’” 

“How awful!” saysI. “A fellow named 
Barney, eh? Well, well!’ 

“Let’s not talk about him any more,”’ 
says Roddy. “‘Let’s talk about us and 
what we’re going to do.” 

“That shouldn’t take long,” says I. 
“Chiefly, we’re going to say good-by.”’ 

Well, he cursed like a little pirate at that, 
and then he sniffled some on my shoulder 
and admitted he’d acted like a cad and 
promised he’d never do it again, so we 
made up once more and we finished the 
ride all cuddled up affectionate. The next 
day he brought around the ring, while I 


was at the stand too. 

“You know what I told you last night,” 
says I. 

“But this is different,’’ says he. “Please, 
Tessie, let me ag 

“Here?” says I. “How silly!” 

“Then I’ll write it,’’ says he. 

“Oh, well, I can’t stop that,” says I. 

As though it wasn’t what I’d been easing 
him into! And I’ll say it was some mushy 
love letter. But it had the wilt-thou clause 
in it, all in black and white. And when I’d 
read it I took out the ring and slipped it 
on. Rubies and diamonds set in a platinum 
circlet. When Mame got a glimpse she 
opened her mouth wide enough to take in 
my whole hand, and she let out the usual 
remark. 

“If you could only flash that on Barney!” 
she adds. 

“I might yet, at that,” says I. 

hen I was ever going to have a chance, 
though, I couldn’t see. First off, I had to 
have a business session with Roddy and 
find out what his plans were, if any. And 
they were about what you might expect— 
slipping off into Connecticut about next 
Wednesday, a hurry-up wedding in some 
parsonage study and then wiring mother 
the glad news from Atlantic City. 

“Old stuff, Roddy,” saysI. “You know 
how the next installment would run?” 

““And they lived happy ever after,’”’ 
says he. 

“Absolutely not,’ says I. “Let me 
sketch the fourth and fifth reels for you as 
the newspapers would print the scenario. 
Like this: ‘Rapid-fire romance of gilded 
youth goes on the rocks. Young Rodman 
Welles, who wooed and wed news-stand 
girl from Gloriana lobby, hears from 
mother. Allowance cut off, but impetuous 
young hubby says he will get job and sup- 
port lovely bride in manner she isn’t 
used to.’” 

Roddy only laughed. 
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WARDROBE TRUNKS 
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ed in wardrobe trunks, 
many more would be if they 
knew more about them. We 
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booklet on construction, 
equipment, packing and uses 
of Wheary Trunks. The im- 
portant construction and 
equipment features are pat- 
ented and make Wheary 
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Send for your copy of this 
book—it’s free. 


Department 
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proved 1925 models. There 
are 50 different sizes and styles 
of Wheary Cushioned Top 
Wardrobe Trunks, 30 sizes 
and styles of Dress trunks, 
“Travelite’ Wardrobe Suit 
Cases, ‘‘Karimore” trunks and 
Hat and Shoe trunks to choose 
from. 


Any Wheary dealer will glad- 
ly show these beautifully fin- 
ished trunks. Be sure to see 
these latest models—you’ll 
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ate in cost. 


WHEARY TRUNK COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Send me your free book, “‘Amer- 
ica’s Finest Wardrobe Trunks.”’ 
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1736 Packard Avenue Racine, Wis. 
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“Mother couldn’t do anything of the 
sort,’ says he. “ Grandfather fixed all that 
in his will. I have my own income and it 
will be plenty for us.” 

“My mistake,” says I. “Then here’s 
what will happen: ‘Attorneys of pros- 
trated mother begin suit to annul marriage 
on grounds that groom is a minor and was 
infatuated with blond siren who sold him 
candy. Family conference called and err- 
ing youth promises to be good, while tear- 
ful Tessie goes back to tenement.’ And 
that would be that, Roddy boy.” 

‘She'd raise a row, all right,”’ he admits. 
“But that’s all the good it would do her. 
I’ll be of age next November. We might 
keep it quiet until then.” 

No,” says I, “it couldn’t be done. Be- 
sides, I don’t like these secret affairs. 
Before I go into this I got to know just 
where I stand. She’s going to find out 
sooner or later, so you might as well break 
it to her now.” 

“Oh, I say!’ he protests. “‘Tell mother? 
You—you don’t know her!” 

“Tf she’s anything like you,” says I, “I 
can guess. Gets what she wants, too, don’t 
she? And what she doesn’t want she fights 
off. Well, let’s have it out at the start. 
That’s my last word.” 

I could see he was just as anxious to do 
it as he would have been to have a tooth 
pulled, but I told him he couldn’t come 


| near me again until he had given mother 
| the bulletin, and finally he agrees. I didn’t 


see him again for two days, and when he 
does show up he looks like he’d been through 
a siege, his cute little face sallower than ever 


| and his fingers twitching nervous. 


““Tt—it’s been something fierce, Tessie,” 
sayshe. ‘“‘She’s taking it hard. Does think 
an awful lot of me, you know.” 

“Too bad,”’ says I. ‘‘We’ll just call it 
off then.’’ And I pulled the ring from my 
finger and stuck it out at him. 

“Don’t, Tessie!”’ he groans. “I’ve been 
through enough without that. I’m going 
to have you in spite of everything. I told 
her so. She—she wants to see you.” 

“‘Ye-e-es?’’ says I. “I can almost hear 
her say it—‘Oh, Le bring the creature 
here.’ kh, Roddy 

He nods. 

“When will you go?” he asks. 

“T don’t find that date on my calendar 
at all,’’ says I. ‘‘ You can tell mother that 
if she wants to see me she’ll come where I 
am. I’ll be at home Sunday afternoon.” 

““TIn—in the flat!’ gasps Roddy. 

“Nowhere else,’’ says I. ‘And listen, 
you mentioned my name, I expect?”’ 

He says he never got that far. I must 
have had my teeth set about then. 

‘“One thing more,” I goes on. ‘‘To make 
it all legal and binding, perhaps she’d bet- 
ter bring her new hubby along—that 
Barney chap.” 

“Oh, why have him dragged into this?”’ 
says Roddy. “I don’t see the sense.”’ 

“Little notion of my own,” says I. 
““We’ll make it a real family party.” 

“All right,” says he. “But you’ll stand 
up to her, Tessie?” 

“T’m apt to,” says I, 
can tell.” 

That was setting the stage, wasn’t it? 
How the act would turn out was something 
else again, but I wasn’t worrying. They’d 
wished all this on me, mother and Roddy 
and Barney, and if there was any squirm- 
ing to be done it wouldn’t be by me. I was 
ready to stand pat. The ex-Mrs. Rodman 
Welles could come or stay away, just as 
she pleased. And it wasn’t on her account, 
either, that I’d water-waved the sides of 
my boyish bob and put on the green en- 
semble after the Sunday dinner. 

“Where you off to?”’ asks Uncle Dan. 

“Y’m staying in,” says I, “but there’s 
no telling who might drop around.” 

That’s all the warning I gave ’em at 
home and none of ’em took it. So when one 
of the kids announces from the front win- 
dow that a swell lady is getting out of a big 
limousine we’re right in the midst of the 
usual domestic Sunday afternoon scene. 
Uncle Dan, in his undershirt and trousers, 
is stretched out comfortable in the old 
morris chair, with his stockinged feet on 
the window sill. He’s smoking his pipe and 
scattering sections of the Sunday paper 
around him and generally enjoying the 
one day of the week when he doesn’t have 
to drive a three-ton coal truck. Aunt 
Maggie and Cousin Lou are doing the 
dishes, and little Bobby and’ Baby Betty 
are squabbling over some building blocks 
in the middle of the front room. I couldn’t 
have placed ’em better if we’d had a re- 
hearsal. 


“but you never 
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“There’s the doorbell,” says Aunt 
Maggie. 
“Let Lou go,” says I, not stopping at 


my job of nail buffing. 

And Lou did, a plate in one hand and a 
dish towel in the other. The tall stately 
party with all the mink furs on and the 
grand-duchess manner must have had a 
jolt handed her as she stepped in and looked 
around. She has full, bold eyes, though, 
and a chin that shows no weak lines. After 
one glance she spots me and does no side- 
stepping. 

“T am Rodman’s mother,” says she, as 
crisp and chilly as lettuce off the ice. 

“How do you do?”’ says I, treating her 
to the famous over-the-counter smile. It 
fails to register. 

“T presume you are—Tessie?”’ she goes 
on, snapping out the name like she didn’t 
care for the taste. 

“Oh, yes,” says I. “And this is Uncle 
Dan, and there’s Cousin Lou, and in the 
next room is Aunt 

“Never mind,” says she. 
few words with you.” 

“Well?” says I, brushing some broken 
toys off a chair and shoving it toward her. 

She gazes around sort of desperate. 

“Could we not ” she begins. 

“‘T don’t see how,” says I. ‘‘There’s no- 
body here but the family.” 

That got her biting her lip. But after a 
second she shrugs her shoulders under the 
mink and sits down. I’ll admit she does it 
graceful, and that she has a perfect thirty- 
six figure. Meanwhile Uncle Dan has made 
a stab at a bow and dropped his heels off 
the window sill. Aunt Maggie has edged 
into the doorway from the kitchen, and the 
kids are grouped around, gaping at the 
lovely lady. 

She couldn’t complain about lacking an 
audience, I’llsay. But she hadn’t come all 
the way from Madison Avenue just to be 
stared at. 

“My son tells me,’’ she opens, ‘‘that he 
has become entangled in some silly affair 
with you.’ 

“Ts that what he calls it?” I asks. 

Another hunch of the shoulders. 

*‘T am sure he will soon see it as such,” 
says she, “even if he does not at present. I 
came to discover, if I could, precisely how 
far it had gone.”’ 

“Does that throw any light on the sub- 
ject?” says I, holding out the finger with 
the platinum circlet on it. 

She’s a game one, though. Never a 
flinch. And she counters with a cold little 
sneer. + 

“Rodman’s taste in trinkets is rather 
good,’”’ says she. “And I can’t blame him 
for admiring you, either. You are a very 
pretty girl, you know.” 

“Oh, thank you,’ ’ says I. 

“But of course,” she goes on, ‘‘merely 
giving you a ring means nothing.” 

“No?” says I, springing the baby stare. 

“T’ve no doubt,’”’ says she, “that Rod- 
man has said a lot of silly things to you too. 
He may even have asked—that is, he seems 
to think there is an engagement, or some- 
thing of the kind. You can see how absurd 
that would be, can’t you, Miss Tessie?’ 

“Not quite,” says I. 

“But Rodman is only a boy,” she ex- 
plains; “barely twenty. He is my only 
son, you know, and he is very dear to me. 
Naturally I cannot stand aside and allow 
him to make such a fatal mistake. You 
will pardon me, I am sure, if I point out 
the—the difference in your—ah—modes of 
life. Now you appear to be a sensible 
young person. You are a working girl, I 
understand. You sell candy, I believe, in 
some hotel lobby. Do you not really think 
you would be much happier if you chose 
for a mate someone of your own kind— 
frankly now?” 

I looked her straight in the eye and 
nodded. 

“T did once,” says I. “‘We were getting 
along fine too. We were going to be mar- 
ried. But somebody got him away from 
me. She wasn’t his kind, either. If she 
could do that, why can’t I?” 

“Poor girl!” says she. ‘I am so sorry. 
But I can’t let you have my Roddy.” 

“What if you can’t help it?” says I. 

Then she drops the cooing voice. A hard 
glitter shows in the bold eyes. I can see 
her stiffen as she leans forward and glares 
at me. 

“So you think you can hold him—with 
your word and that silly ring?” she de- 
mands. “Is that all you have?” 

“Only this,’’ says I, fishing a folded sheet 
of paper out of my sleeve, and I handed 
over Roddy’s mushy note. 


“T came for a 


March 


Her lips flatten out as she reac 
through the “Dearies” and ‘Darl 
that he’s sprinkled in while he’s b 
to marry him next Wadnestny 
she turns the page she tosses her ¢ 

“This is not signed,” says she, — 

“The original is, though,” 
“That’s a copy I had typed in the ho 
Miss Myers.” 

She crumples the sheet in her tas 
cious. 

“How did you trick Roddy into w 
a proposal?” she demands. 

“Tt wasn’t any trick at all,” says I, 
just went ahead and did it. ” 

“And—and you intend to : 
she asks. 

“You bet she does,” comes in U: 
proceeding to wink at me and 
pipe. ‘Don’t let her bluff you, : 

She gave him a look that sho ld 
left chilblains on his soul, but— le 
chuckles. 

But she had one more play to ma 

“T presume then,” says she, “i 
a matter of terms. I must havel Ww 
of my own. I—I should like so: 


“Voul 
says I. 


eall my husband. He is outside, it 
motor.” 
And I’m never going to forget the 
on Barney’s face when he came 
“Yes, Barney,” 
here last month.’ 
other of us. 
“You know my husband?” sh 
As for Barney, he just stands the 
his mouth open. 
to advise me as to how much I 
offer you to release my son from i 
says I. “Give a guess, Barn 
price Tessie, eh?” 


“Lou,” says I, “run down angie 
door. 

Then it was mother’s turn i 
mands. 

“Tt could happen, of course,” 
entanglement.” 

At which his face and neck goe 

7 


man in the car.” 
“Tessie!” he gasps. 
short breath. She looks from one t 
“T used to,” says I. 
“Then perhaps Barney will be 
“T’d say he could qualify as an a 
color of a ripe tomato. 


“For God’s sake, Stella, ” says 
“let’s get out of this!” 

“And allow this scheming girl — 
begins. 1 

But Barney shut her up. 

“Stop!” says he. ‘Not another. 
You don’t know half of it. Tessie | 
oh, she’s the girl, I tell you! More’n 
she ‘always will be the girl. The 
you’ve got it!” . 

Anyway, she was getting it. For 
ond or so she don’t seem to take it | 
but sits there staring at him ki 
stunned. Then when she sees 


a 


understands, and she nearly 
in the chair. 
“Barney !”’ she moans. 
“No use of that now,” he te 
said you shouldn’t have come 
the young cub’s affairs. But I 
this, if he gets Tessie he’ll be ge 
body a damned sight too good 
Come along.” Y 
He’d helped her up and they wel 
to the door when I stopped ’em. 
“Just a minute,” says I. “J 
Roddy, give him these, with 
ments.”’ 


into her hand. 
“Then—then you have changed/ 
mind about wanting him?” says § as 
“No,” “T never did hav 


on a bet. But when I heard whos 
he was —— 

“Well, I guess you get the id 
you called. i 


how many kinds of a fool I was 
Aunt Maggie soon choked him off, a 
the first time I can remember, was 
me and crying into my left ear. And 
time about the middle of the next 
noon, while Mame watches me mak 
some sales slips, she misses the } 
asks about it. is 

“Oh, that!” says I. “Jug 
alarm. I was only kidding Rod 

“Good Gawd!”’ says Mame. 
Say, I hope I don’t see you some 
you're in dead earnest. It wo 
much of a strain.” 


j then the impassable barrier de- 
s of the answer. 
ther regiment went into line the 
rning, June second, and with a few 
id changes the long line has been 
this devoted brigade until the six- 
vhen a fresh regiment was added to 
mand to enable me to relieve and 
exhausted battalions. The events 
wtnight will always be a memory to 
./ us who have survived the time. 
ily seventeen officers and more than 
idred enlisted Marines have been 
ad nearly three thousand wounded 
sed. Such losses in percentage of 
; engaged equal those of Gettys- 
id Chickamauga, and are greater 
jose that the Prussian Guards en- 
|) St. Privat in the War of 1870. 
hronicle does not permit of details 
iehting of the last seventeen days. 
@t to say, perhaps, that along the 
s oissons-Rheims front the French 
41 each day retiring before the Ger- 
tvance distances from one to ten 
jfo unit along their whole front had 
jainst the foe. Their headquarters 
7 now were in most serious worry, 
(ole were evacuating Paris by hun- 
| thousands. The first unit to 
{ind it is still standing except where 
; oved forward and pushed the en- 
Le was the Marine Brigade. The 
the French has been many times 
f 1 proportion to the size of our bri- 
ache front on which it has operated. 
/ stand brought the Germans to a 
itheir farther advance on Meaux, 
jas the road to Paris from the north- 
| Seen the French upimmensely. 
aused the enemy, we know posi- 
: divert fresh divisions against us 


| 
ee to settle without practical 


ve intended for other parts of his 
‘d it has used up four of his divi- 
{ that they have had to be with- 


| 2 in Chief has taken off 
libition to the correspondents of 
(ing organizations by name, and the 
1 Brigade has been advertised to the 
vorld for its deeds. They say a Ma- 
it venture down the boulevards of 
tthout risk of being kissed by some 
imeer-by or some boulevardiére. 
Jaen say that the stand of the Ma- 
ligade in its far-reaching effects 
1e of the great crises of history, and 
no doubt they feel it. In another 
‘nas given their high command a 
lee in American troops that will 
tte powerfully to the early estab- 
| of an American sector in the 
» Front where our troops shall oper- 
ir their own staff and no longer be 
ishered by the French or British. 
| ae commander 
lorigade, the two reg- 
sand their colonels, 
\ cited in orders from 
‘th French Army, 
ives the three indi- 
she Croix de Guerre 
m. It also gives the 
is the right to carry 
‘ion on their colors, 
one more such cita- 
give us all the right 
the French four- 
or aiguillette. The 
2 Guerre is an evi- 
k citation in orders. 
‘small bronze cross 
2dfrom a green-and- 
on. If a citation in 
orders the ribbon 
above the croix a 
‘onze star; if from 
lers the star is silver; 
my orders a small 
valm adorns the rib- 
tat is a much-sought 


shall I say of the 
¥ with which these 
have fought! Of the 
f Hill 142; of the 
‘arm; of the Bois de 
and the village of 
thes stained with 
ood, and not only 
way from the Ger- 
the full tide of their 
' against the French 
by my boys against 
attacks day after day 
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and night after night! I cannot write of 
their splendid gallantry without tears com- 
ing to my eyes. There has never been any- 
thing better in the world. 


LA LoGE FArM, June 23, 1918. 

HE eternal waiting, waiting, waiting 

which seems to characterize a brigade 
commander’s duties gives time for reflec- 
tion, but makes great demands on one’s pa- 
tience. You decide to try to straighten out 
a small reéntrant in your lines perhaps, or 
the Boche decides to do something to you, 
and for about one minute of thought fol- 
lowed by a decision delivered perhaps in 
ten seconds, you sit through hours of wait- 
ing. You wait for the necessary prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance; for some artillery 
preparation; perhaps for the approval of 
some superior whose mind does not seem to 
you to function quickly; for the reconnais- 
sance you must await the report before you 
can make up your mind what it is you wish 
your action to be—the artilleryman must 
get some data to tell you whether he can do 
what you ask; the necessary matters of 
ammunition for rifle, Chauchat, Stokes, 
V.B., 37 mm. or machine gun—all of which 
now form part of your armament—must be 
considered; also the weather, the interval 
to nightfall as compared with the time it 
will take to make your operation; what the 
enemy is liable to do; what your own peo- 
ple on either side of you can do or will do; 
and so on. 

Finally all these preliminaries are gone 
through, and your orders are made, and 
your attack is launched in the Bois de 
Belleau or wherever it is going to be. Then 
comes the hard waiting. You know your 
people have started forward, and the out- 
come is on the knees of the gods. You can 
do nothing more, but you wish you could, 
and it is sometimes hours before you know 
what is happening. The telephone wires 
are cut; runners are killed; your men are 
out of sight and hearing. Eventually, per- 
haps, an airplane drops a message at your 
headquarters as it flies over. An orderly 
hastens to pick up the little tin cylinder in 
which the aviators drop their messages, and 
you get the information that Americans are 
in sight on the Belleau-Bouresches road or 
Americans are in possession of Torcy. 
Wounded men begin to arrive at the dress- 
ing stations in the little Red Cross ambu- 
lances, and sometimes you get your first 
news of them. Eventually a signal goes up: 
“Objective attained”’ or it may be “ Falling 
back” or ““We want to advance, lengthen 
the fire’’ [this for the artillery]; or “Our 
artillery is firing on us.’”’ By and by when 
you are frantic for news a message arrives 
by runner, but is almost illegible and quite 
generally very vague, being written on 
some officer’s knee with a soft pencil, and 
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carried through brush and shell fire, and 
probably written under fire. You wish 
more than anything else in the world to 
know the exact position of your troops, and 
exactly where the enemy is with reference 
to them; where you can ask the artillery to 
place their further fire; whether or not the 
casualties have been heavy among our peo- 
ple, and among the Germans; and the 
number of prisoners. 

This information sometimes takes a day 
and night to filter in, and it is difficult to be 
patient. The telephone gets cut at critical 
times, and you cannot use it except in code, 
for the modern listening sets enable the 
enemy to hear, and the operators have con- 
tinually to be cautioned to be careful about 
revealing confidential matter over the tele- 
phone. Officers under fire are oblivious of 
the passage of time and forget the impor- 
tance of reports. You can’t help them un- 
less you know where they are, how they 
are, and when. Reports come in without 
the hour on them, and are worthless, for 
you do not know when the conditions re- 
ported existed. 

Certainly it isno exaggeration to say that 
the liaison is of the very highest importance. 
Liaison, generally speaking, consists in 
keeping everybody informed of everything 
he ought to know. 

Meanwhile one waits, and walks the floor, 
or smokes, or some of them play solitaire, or 
you worry over whether you have left any- 
thing undone or not. 

A favorite or rather an inevitable topic 
when one is waiting is our relations with our 
Allies, particularly the French, with whom 
we are so closely associated. They are 
the most delightful, exasperating, unreliable, 
trustworthy, sensitive, unsanitary, cleanly, 
dirty, artistic, clever and stupid people that 
the writer has ever known. Intensely 
academic and theoretical yet splendidly 
practical at times, it will be a wonder if we 
do not feel as much like fighting them as we 
do the Germans before the war is over, for 
our alliance tries human patience—Amer- 
ican patience—almost to the limit. One 
of their orators said in my presence some 
time ago that all the world weeps for the 
same reasons, but only those who see alike 
laugh at the same things, and he reasoned 
that the French and Americans are alike 
because they laugh at the same things. We 
do, but we are surely very different. 

Our division is ordered from Normandy 
to Champagne. It takes fifty-eight trains 
to move an American division. All French 
military trains are exactly alike. They 
are kept standing on sidetracks ready to 
move out, and not broken up and scattered 
for use in the meantime as would be done 
by a rude railroad system in America. 
Theirs is most wasteful of cars and time, 
but has the advantage of having the trains 
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ready when needed. To it is due the mirac- 
ulous transportation from France to Italy 
last autumn of badly needed French and 
British troops at the time of the German 
offensive. A damaged car set out of the 
train remains on a sidetrack without report 
until discovered by accident. Their units of 
troops are different from ours in the pro- 
portions of animals to men and in some 
other particulars, so in using their trains 
for our troops’ shipments we quite often 
have some empty cars, but they are carried 
along just the same. To get an empty flat 
car set out of the train and a box car set in, 
though one is for vehicles of which you 
have none, and the other for men of whom 
you have many, is a task that calls for tact, 
diplomacy, discussion, time and patience, 
and then generally fails. The fifty-eight 
trains to one of our divisions has eight to 
carry the infantry and forty-nine to carry 
the trains, artillery, and so on. In our 
move they decided to carry the infantry in 
trucks; the artillery, trains, rolling kitch- 
ens, and so on, by railroad. That is, by 
crowding the men into trucks and hauling 
them through the dust, with only reserve 
rations, and with no certainty of when they 
would again get their rolling kitchens and 
be able to cook, they saved eight trains. 
The trucks were to be in certain places at 
five A.M. They always say on such-and- 
such a road with the tail at So-and-So. The 
troops are supposed to start in time to 
march into the fields parallel to the trucks 
formation, so that, divided into groups, 
they can all board the trucks simultaneously, 
and the procession move off. Necessarily 
there is generally some marching to get the 
trucks when troops are billeted through 
many small French villages, so that five 
A.M. meant generally no sleep after mid- 
night. In this instance, with the kitchens 
gone by trains, it meant no hot coffee and 
no warm breakfast. Up at midnight and at 
the embussing place at five they were, but 
the trucks were from an hour to three hours ° 
late. Finally off they started, making a 
column more than ten miles long of trucks 
filled with American soldiers and Marines. 
After they finally got on the road the 
French staff decided that the artillery 
would come by trains, but the rolling kitch- 
ens would march overland. That meant 
no warm food or coffee either hot or cold for 
several days. That is what actually hap- 
pened. Our men marched and counter- 
marched without sleep during the night of 
May thirty-first, having had but a couple 
of hours’ sleep the night before, marched to 
the lines on June first, and went into the 
fight without warm victuals, and nothing 
but canned Willie, or monkey meat, as the 
French call canned meat, and in some cases 
were thirty-six hours without food of any 
kind. All because the French staff could 
not make up its mind and 
stick to it. Once arrived in 
this region, the orders were 
changed four times, each 
change involving more 
marching. And so it goes. 
Of course against these 
things there is Verdun, and 
a hundred other historic bat- 
tles, and in some way or 
other they do manage to get 
things done. Damned as they 
are by the most bureaucratic 
and functionary-ridden goy- 
ernment in the world, cursed 
by politics to which our own 
“deserving Democrats’’ are 
not to be compared, they do 
muddle through and get 
things done in some way. 
They are not where they say 
they will be at the time they 
say they will be there. You 
find your left flank in the 
air—the French on whom 
you depended having con- 
cluded to fall back to their 
soup kitchens or for some 
equally important reason, 
and failed to tell you about 
it. But next day the colonel 
will come out and sob around 
over ‘‘mes enfants,” and they 
will kiss each other on both 
cheeks, and go out and die 
taking the position they gave 
up the day before. 
But they are our Allies, 
God bless ’em, and we have 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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In a single exquisitely beautiful instrume 


THE BRUNSWICK RADIOLA scien: 
tifically unites the reproductive mastery of the 
Brunswick Phonograph with the Radiola of the 
Radio Corporation of America, thus offering 


the supreme ina 


ERE ts a new world every day—plus the 
old. The newest and most amazingly ver- 
satile of musical instruments. 
* Kk 


You want to hear a great speech, a famous con- 
cert singer, a great orchestra scores of miles away. 
So you turn a little lever. And thrillingly, won- 
derfully, it comes to you. . . Your ideals of 
radio multiplied. 

* * 


Then you tire of the world’s events. You feel a 
call for “ dance music,’ for an old song that you 
love, an inspiring rendition of a classic. 
And again you turn the lever—that is all. 
All the recorded music of all time is, too, at 
your command! 

* * * 


Thus the two most important things in life, the 
ones that happen today and the recorded achieve- 
ments of yesterday, are.brought to you... . 
exquisitely, marvelously. 
And knowledge, education, interest in life rest 
upon those two . . . together. 
The family whose information is limited to the 
affairs of today only is educationally and cultur- 
ally at a disadvantage. 
The one whose interests rest only with those of 
yesterday lives behind the times. 

* * * 


This remarkable instrument, The Brunswick 
Radiola, supplies them both. 
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Brunswick 
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No. 35 


phonograph with the greate: 
achievements in radio—in a single instrumen 


The Brunswick Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


—some remarkable features. 


Requires no outside antenna—no ground wires. You can move 
it from room to room—plays wherever you place it. 
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you want to hear—and “cut out” what you don’t. Consider what 
this means in big centers. 
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graphic reproduction —a phonograph and a radio in one. 
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music, of the ultimate in home entertair 
no matter how high you have placed the 
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The Brunswick Radiola 


Combining the world’s outstanding ac 
ments in radio—the receiving devices « 
Radio Corporation of America—with they 
noted Brunswick Phonograph, in 4 single 
of exquisite craftsmanship, there is, in a 
world, no instrument like it. a 


Mechanically, it marks scientific perfectio 
instrument you can obtain with positiveass 
of lasting satisfaction through the years to 
It changes from a phonograph to a radio, } 
radio to a phonograph, at a simple tun 
lever. You change no parts to operate it. 


Not a makeshift, but a scientific UNI 


It is in nowise a makeshift—simply a fa 
ceiving device in a phonograph cabinet— 
perfected result of exhaustive laboratory 
by acoustical and musical experts of the 
Corporation of America and of Brunswick 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction has 
subsidized to do for radio what it did for p 
graphic music. 


Due to synchronizing of the Radiola lo 
with the Brunswick all-wood tone ampli i 
dual-purpose horn, it attains a beauty of 

rich musical quality—a clarity that is almi 
believable. . 
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istyles embody the Radiola Super-Heterodyne, 
is the Radiola Regenoflex, others the Radiola 
and No. 3A. All are obtainable on surpris- 
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No wet batteries 
No outside wires 


demonstration call on any Brunswick dealer. No exposed horn 
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choice of two supreme musical instru- 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
them to get along with until the end of the 
war. Vive la France! 


NANTEUIL-SUR-MARNB, July 2, 1918. 

NDICATIVE of the possibilities in re- 

publican France it appears that when 
the recent push was at its height General 
Sarrail, a French political general who re- 
cently commanded at Saloniki but was 
relieved and has since been without com- 
mand, contrived to have the Chamber of 
Deputies meet in secret session, and made 
the statement that if he were made military 
governor of Paris and Caillaux were let 
loose, the Germans would not, he guaran- 
teed, enter Paris. Caillaux is the former 
Prime Minister of France who is on trial for 
treason and is generally believed to be 
guilty. He had a scheme last fall, found 
among his papers when he was arrested, of 
overturning the government, and among 
other things it contemplated the appoint- 
ment of General Sarrail as military governor 
of Paris. This guaranty of General Sarrail 
seems almost certain evidence that both he 
and Caillaux have German’ affiliations, 
otherwise how could he promise German 
exemption of Paris? Another indication of 
efficiency in high places is that when the 
Germans began to push to the front of the 
Sixth Army in front of Soissons and 
Rheims, the army commander, General 
Duchesne, was absent in Paris without au- 
thority, and away for the whole of the first 
day, leaving his army headless. He was 
supposed to be with a charmer in Paris. 
Vive la Republique! Duchesne has since 
been relieved, and General Degoutte now 
commands the Sixth Army, in which we 
are. 


NANTEUIL-SUR-MARNE, July 9, 1918. 
iB THE Germans do not bring off a very 

heavy offensive in the region between 
Chateau-Thierry and Rheims within the 
next few hours our French Allies are going 
to explode, blow up, disintegrate, flatten out 
or undergo some other psychical and physi- 
cal phenomenon. It has been announced 
daily for days, but the Boche must know 
how we are worrying about it, for he has so 
far failed to produce either the heavy of- 
fensive or any visible usual preparations 
for it. 

Naturally time is our ally, with America 
supposed to be coming with her millions of 
men; with hunger stalking through the 
Central Powers; with the German high 
command advertised to end the war this 
summer, and generally it has been expected 
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that another big offensive would come, and 
that before autumn. Where it will fall is 
still a matter for guessing. A week ago the 
French military attaché at Madrid sent 
word that it would be between Rheims and 
Chateau-Thierry by July seventh. Billie 
Mitchell’s aviators reported great numbers 
of hangars, capable, he estimated, of hold- 
ing four hundred airplanes, located east of 
Chateau-Thierry. A German engineer offi- 
cer captured made the statement that the 
enemy has massed great quantities of 
bridge and pontoon material in the same 
region, presumably for use in crossing the 
Marne. Everybody set his teeth, thought 
some serious thoughts, some doubtless 
prayed while others played, and the Fourth 
Brigade manned the second line, while at 
dawn next day we listened for the artillery 
preparation which usually precedes the 
attack. Nothing came. Another day and 
another have gone by, and each day we 
expect the big offensive next morning. 


VIVIERES, July 20, 1918. 

VENTS have been crowding fast in the 

life of this new major general. In the 
closing days of the fighting around Belleau 
Wood a rumor went around the Army that 
I had been wounded or killed, and I have 
received several notes indicating that the 
writers were glad that the report was a 
false one. Someone asked Colonel Dawes 
if he had heard it, to which he replied that 
he had and that it was not true, for he 
had “just had a note from him and it 
wasn’t postmarked Hell.” 

On July fourth I received a cablegram 
of congratulation from my wife, but the 
official confirmation of my promotion did 
not come until July eleventh—and while 
anything my wife says is official enough for 
her husband, yet one has to go through 
certain formalities before he can take over 
new rank and responsibilities, even on her 
say-so. 

The night I received the notice of my 
confirmation I was seated working in my 
little maison on the Marne when Harry 
Lay said there was someone outside who 
wished to see me. I said, ‘‘Why don’t you 
bring him in?’’ He made some excuse and 
to6k me to the door, and there were both 
regimental commanders and staff, the Sixth 
Marine Band, and several hundred other 
Marines, who had come to congratulate me 
on my promotion. It was a complete sur- 
prise and touched me very deeply. The 
band struck up the Marine hymn, From 
the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of 
Tripoli. The men cheered and the band 
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March 


kept on playing. The regimen 
manders presented me with a cou 
ver stars, and all the officers can 
we had what is usually had on g 
sions in a land of vineyards. 

Next day General Pershing yw. 
neighborhood and took luncheon 
We had a good opportunity to - 
after some weeks of separation, 
visit was a very interesting one fo; 
was furious at the list of new b: 
He had sent over the names of 
Nolan, Eltinge, Fisk and Malone, 
of them was made. It is an outrage 
made engineers and field artillery 
far as the class of 1905. The amiz 
eral March is not very strong for 
who ventured to differ with him 
the staff of the A. E. F. 

The Commander in Chief’s pleas 
conduct of the Marine Brigade 
command was conveyed to me i 
straightforward manner. The ge 
great native charm when he ¢t 
exercise it, and a message that one’ 
has done well would have to be 
tactfully communicated to be un 
Also, the information was given 
I would probably be assigned to ¢ 
the Second Division, to which thi 
Brigade belongs—the other infa: 
gade being the 9th and 23d Infar 

The need of opportunity to _ 
shopping has been pressing me - 
time. Absolutely nothing can bi 
in the war-swept zone where we h 
since May thirty-first. It seemed t 
interval of several days until my 
ment to divisional command migk 
lized in a small trip to Paris, legs 
hours away, and the Commander 
assented, though the formal permi 
to come from my division comman 
last required the greater part o! 
hours—General Bundy being a 
small punctilio—but was at last 
plished. The two aides and mysel 
orderly went to Paris the mornir 
thirteenth, with permission to rem 
the nineteenth inclusive. It has 
out very differently in the march o 

On the morning of the fourtee 
ported to General Headquarters 
phone and was told that I woul 
an assignment that afternoon. Be 
day no shopping could be done, s¢ 
some letters and brought up at. 
and had luncheon with Colonel 
I spent the afternoon visiting 1 
Marine officers in three separate an 
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Cowans, Major General J. G. Harbord, Major General John Biddle Visiting the Service of Supplies { 
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hospitals in Paris. 


maimed to be cheerful. All were 
to get back to the front. At about 
| hour at which I was to receive my 
ie assignment, I returned to the 
Varenne. The chief of staff, Mc- 
_ ealled me and told me that my 
jent was to the Second Division. It 


/ division and a statement of the 
the assignment was giving to all 
‘ids at General Headquarters. He 
Commander in Chief did not wish 
hort my shopping tour in Paris, and 
time of my joining to me, but in 
hined before the telegraphic orders 
the division, I was to relieve Gen- 
Jidy on his verbal orders and direct 
roceed to General Headquarters— 
in I inferred that if I was expected 
i telegram, even in France, I could 
xr long in Paris. 
ay following a holiday which falls 
\day is always a holiday in France, 
me, and Sunday was Bastille Day. 
/ awaiting the development of events 


eld in tk Interallied Club, once 
sence of B son Charles Rothschild, 

of the rnost beautiful places in 
(he dinner was a very nice affair, 
ten little tables in the spacious 
yom. I was at the head table and 
ight of the principal host. There 
ting throughout the dinner by a 
/nor whom the music-loving Dawes 


Speeches came on with 
apagne, and to my embarrassment 


n, all very pleasant to the ear, but 
‘inevitably to a speech in reply. 
Cravath, the famous New York 
n Europe as counsel for our Treas- 
/ at my right, and in-his speech, 
ollowed a rather incoherent effort 
ade, said: ‘‘I would rather be Gen- 
‘bord tonight that anyone else in 
ld; I would rather be General 
_ tonight than to be in heaven.” 
itting there with no wife near to 
old applications for a rapidly swell- 


ver, I walked back across the 
Rue de Varenne and prepared 
e telephone woke me up at mid- 
id Preston Brown, chief of staff of 
d Division, was calling me to say 
had the news of my assignment, 
e thought the sooner I joined 
ter; an important conference 
ad with the French high com- 
‘ morning and the division com- 
ad to be present; and that it had 
ie new division commander. So 
chauffeur and chased him across 
idnight to the Grand Hotel, 
aides were stopping, to tell them 
lfor them at 5:30 next morning, 
him to be ready with his car. 
od out of Paris before six A.M., 
vith my shopping all left undone, 
2 of returning two days later to 
t, which was not to be realized. 
Second Division headquarters in 
esque chateau of Chamigny on 
‘before the retiring division com- 
iS up; waited for him, and as- 
amand when he appeared, and 
A.M. was streaking it across 
e French conference. Mean- 
German offensive—now no 
story in the American press— 
t same morning, and the con- 
hich had to do with an offensive 
farther north, came to nothing 
nt of uncertainty as to what suc- 
che was having. I spent the day 
k to Chamigny, luncheon in 
ve minutes’ chat with General 
zg, and waiting for little General 
ove his plunder out of my 
away. I regard it as a car- 
ple that when a man is relieved 
s to be it, the sooner he gets away 
er for him and those he leaves be- 
oor old General Doyen cramped 
e by lingering three days when I 
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took over the Marines at Verdun, and 
General Bundy stayed until after dinner 
the day of his relief, forgetting several times 
that he was no longer in command. I finally 
moved into the room just before bedtime. 

Saturday, before I joined the division, 
orders had been received from the Sixth 
Army Commander, General Degoutte, to 
direct the Second Artillery Brigade to 
march to Betz, where definite orders would 
be received regarding its future mission. 
General Bowley marched his brigade to 
Betz, and reported at General Mangin’s 
Tenth Army headquarters. No one there 
seemed to have had any intimation of his 
arrival or had any orders to give him. 
However, as he started to march his brigade 
back to Montreuil-aux-Lions, where it had 
been, he was directed to proceed to a point 
near the Carréfour de Nemours in the 
Forest of Villers-Cotterets, and north of the 
town of that name. Further than that it 
had marched to Betz no one at our division 
headquarters had any intimation of the 
ultimate destination and mission of the 
Artillery Brigade, though three days later 
we found it in the great Forét de Retz in an 
assigned position covering the front after- 
ward allotted to the Second Division in 
the attack of July eighteenth. 

Coincident with the orders to the Artil- 
lery Brigade, General Degoutte had di- 
rected that the trains and transport of our 
division be withdrawn from proximity to 
troops and concentrated under cover in 
the general vicinity of Lizy-sur-Ourcq. 
This was a six hours’ march and had to be 
carried out very expeditiously. The short- 
ness of the summer nights made it very 
difficult to escape aerial observation. That 
meant that the shift had to be made in one 
march. The animal-drawn elements found 
it very difficult, leaving their stations at 
nine P.M., to reach the cover of the wooded 
area near Lizy before daylight at three A.M., 
but the movement was successfully accom- 
plished. Thus when the new division com- 
mander joined on Monday morning he 
found a command short of its artillery and 
trains, and no one in authority who had the 
slightest information as to the purpose of 
those movements, or when the division 
might expect to be brought together again. 

By Monday afternoon, however, it had 
become evident that the division was to 
move to a new area, and that its probable 
mission was one of combat. That evening 
orders were received from General Degoutte 
to embuss the infantry and machine-gun 
units at four P.M. Tuesday, the sixteenth. 
They were to proceed to. an unnamed area 
and to receive further orders at a motor 
regulating station, Marcilly, up near the 
headquarters of the Tenth French Army. 

Meantime rumors began to reach us that 
good work was being done against the 
Germans who had crossed the Marne at 
Chateau-Thierry, and that they were being 
pushed back to the crossings. It was three 
P.M. on Tuesday before we knew where 
the busses were to be in which our infantry 
oe machine gunners were to embuss at 

our. 

At that time we heard that the new di- 
vision headquarters would be at the Car- 
refour de Nemours, and that an attack was 
contemplated by the French Tenth Army, 
to which we were now to be assigned. 
With the field artillery and trains gone, and 
the infantry going, I saw little reason for 
lingering, so when the infantry got away 
J had the truck with our headquarters stuff 
loaded and started north in the general 
direction of Villers-Cotterets and Soissons. 
My aides were both off on errands for the 
day, and Preston Brown, an orderly and 
myself started in my car for Carrefour de 
Nemours, via Tenth Army headquarters. 
General Mangin had gone to an advanced 
command post, and we obtained no infor- 
mation as to the mission or disposition of 
our division, except that it would be in the 
French Twentieth Corps. We hurried on 
and about seven P.M. reached the great man- 
orial Forest of Retz, or Villers-Cotterets, 
in which our Carrefours was located. One 
principal highway runs through the forest, 
with many forest roads crossing it. This 
main road was the artery through which 
everything necessary for a big attack was to 
flow, and in fact was already surging. 

We found that our new corps headquar- 
ters was at Reteuil, and went on through 
the gloomy forest. In the growing darkness 
it took us more than an hour to go two or 
three miles by the congested road, over 
which utterly confused and unregulated 
traffic was struggling in both directions. 
Finally long after dark and several hours 
after dinnertime we reached Reteuil, and 
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reported to General Berdoulat, command- 
ing the Twentieth Corps. He was pleasant 
but casual; insisted that we have a bite of 
dinner, and told us then, Tuesday night, 
that my division, which was scattered all 
over Champagne and entirely out of my 
hands, would be in the attack on Thursday 
morning at daybreak. 

In truck movements of troops the French 
never tell anyone where they are going. 
You are always told to proceed to some dis- 
tant point where an officer will meet you 
with orders, and though every voluble 
Frenchman in lovely France may know 
where you are going, it is a secret from the 
person most interested—the American 
commander. After our division arrived at 
Marcilly, where they were to be met by the 
unknown officer with orders, I knew noth- 
ing, except by rumor, of where they were 
to go, and nothing of where they would be 
at a given moment, and was powerless to 
hurry or change conditions. A division 
of twenty-eight thousand men, the size of 
a European army corps, had been com- 
pletely removed from the control of its 
responsible commander, and deflected by 
marching and by truck, through France to 
destination unknown to any of the au- 
thorities responsible either for its supply, 
its safety or its efficiency in the coming 
attack. 

The French corps commander and his staff 
were unable to state the points at which 
the division would be debussed or where 
orders could reach it which would move 
it promptly to its attack position. This 
within thirty hours of a decisive battle. 

The only assistance the French corps 
headquarters was able to give was a liberal 
supply of maps and copies of the corps 
attack order; though their operations offi- 
cer offered to write my attack order for 
me—an offer which I declined with thanks, 
and perhaps a little ice in my voice. They 
said the division would undoubtedly be in 
place in the forest by Wednesday morning. 
I doubted it and said so, and was reassured 
by many shrugs of French shoulders. I 
complained of the utterly confused and 
unregulated condition of traffic on the one 
forest highway as tending to make the ar- 
rival uncertain. The answer to that was 
more shrugs and the statement that it was 
the affair of the army to arrange that, not 
the corps; which observation was true but 
did not promise to hurry the arrival of my 
men. 

As soon as courtesy permitted, Brown 
and myself with the maps and the corps 
orders, drove to Tallefontaine, where Gen- 
erals Bullard and Bjornstad, with the 
general-staff section of the Third American 
Corps headquarters had been sent to ob- 
serve the coming battle. It was probably 
eleven o’clock when we reached there. Luck 
was with us, for they had a few stenogra- 
phers, and a mimeograph machine and 
plenty of stationery. A Major Berthier, a 
very distinguished French general-staff offi- 
cer attached to General Bullard’s headquar- 
ters, had fought over this same ground in the 
first year of the war. He very kindly dic- 
tated a short description of the ground 
over which our corps orders indicated that 
the Second Division was expected to fight. 
This short memorandum was the sole in- 
telligence material furnished or obtainable 
for use in writing the division attack order. 
Brown and I spent that night studying the 
maps, and preparing our attack order—not 
to mention undergoing a short bombing 
raid which the Boche sent over. By morn- 
ing the order was written and mimeo- 
graphed, and its salient features transferred 
graphically to the maps. These were bun- 
dled and tagged ready for distribution. 

This part of my duty was very much like 
trying to solve a map problem. A certain 
area had been assigned, theoretically at 
least, to the Second Division. In that area 
the divisional units had to be given their 
several missions. It was of the utmost 
importance that whatever action might be 
contemplated for him no unit commander 
should be without assignment to a definite 
location, at which he could be found later 
if needed. No human intelligence could 
possibly divine the order in which our units 
would arrive. There were no data available 
as to occupied villages, or as to the traffic 
regulations governing circulation in the 
back area, so vital to proper evacuation of 
the wounded. Many difficulties arose from 
the fact that only the American staff visu- 
alized an American division. Foreign staff 
officers thought in terms of their own di- 
visions, which were about half the size of 
ours, and always failed to make the neces- 
sary allowances. 
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rightens 
the Kitchen 


The matchless beauty of the 
Tappan Gas Range has a magic 
effect on the appearance of 
your kitchen. All the freshness 
of a spring morning is brought 
in with Tappan’s glistening 
white enamel finish, bright 
nickel trimmings, Pyrex glass 
oven doors, and graceful 
rounded corners. 


Yet Tappan beauty is not 
merely ornamental. The build- 
ers of Tappan ranges sought 
first of all to produce the most 
perfect cooking equipment 
possible and you'll find that 
they made Tappan beauty: 
useful beauty throughout. 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 
“MAN SEIEEP, QHLO 


The Range 
with Rounded 
Corners 


GAS RANGES 
With Oven Heat Regulator 


Tappan dealers will gladly 
demonstrate the nineteen better- 
cooking, drudgery-saving features 
and show the wide variety of styles 
and prices. See your dealer or 
write us for his name, and infor- 
mation about Tappan Ranges. 
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Now-—it you’re ready 
for real lather 


REN’T youtired of thin, quick-drying lather that doesn’t 
penetrate the beard? Get a tube of Williams and quit 

your present shaving cream just long enough to learn the 
facts. Squeeze a bit of Williams Cream out on your brush. 


Here are the improvements you will see: 

— Williams piles up a richer, denser lather on your face. 

— It delivers a wetter lather—holds its moisture to the end of the shave. 

—It more quickly breaks and scatters the oil film from the beard. 

— It is absolutely mild—leaves the skin in perfect condition. Its purity 

is indicated by its whiteness. 

Williams is the master product of the leading firm of 
shaving soap specialists. It gives a better shave! That’s 
why men are turning to it by thousands. 

Let us send you FREE a trial tube of Williams (sample does 
not have Hinge-Cap). Use coupon below or a postcard. Large size 


tube 35c. The double-size tube at 50c contains twice as much 
cream and is the most economical tube you can buy. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 43-C 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams Co., 
(Canada) Ltd., St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


The tube 
with the 
unlosable 
Hinge-Cap 


Send me free sample of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph —a scientific after-shav- 


ing preparation. Trial bottle free—Write Dept. 43-C 


‘| and ordered to send selected officers 
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Shortly after dawn on the seventeenth, 
just twenty-four hours before the coming 
attack, we left Tallefontaine in my motor 
car to attempt to find the division, con- 
centrate it, distribute the necessary orders, 
assure the supply of ammunition, rations, 
evacuation of the wounded, and to guaran- 
tee its assault at the prescribed hour. The 
Artillery Brigade was now in position near 
the Carrefour de Nemours. General Bow- 
ley knew the location of his own and ad- 
jacent artillery, but had been unable to 
effect any personal reconnaissance to his 
front. As to the remainder of the division, 
the whereabouts of not a single man was 
known to me. The narrow forest roads are 
generally paved in the center, with. the 
ordinary soil on either side. They are prac- 
tically tunnels through the dense timber. 
Whenever a truck or a wagon was forced 
off the paved roadway into the drainage 
ditch, that was the end of it. It blocked 
traffic until it was thrown over by man 
power to the outside of the road. Weary 
drivers were constantly falling asleep, halt- 
ing their teams, and causing the most 
heartbreaking delays. Pushing against this 
stream the first American troops met were 
part of the 23d Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Malone. He was given his maps, 
told where to concentrate his regiment, 
in 
every direction to locate Second Division 
units and inform them where they should 
concentrate and where division headquar- 
ters had been established. He was instructed 
to send an officer at once to the Carrefour 
de Nemours to represent the division com- 
mander until a general-staff officer could 
be found. 

Different units began to arrive in the 
open edges of the forest by the middle of 
the forenoon, and only rain clouds screened 
them from the sight of Boche airplanes and 
balloons. All day they were arriving, tired 
and worn out. A regiment was held up for 
two hours by a French major who de- 
manded receipts for the transportation by 
trucks before they had arrived at destina- 
tion, and which if given would have re- 
sulted in the troops being dumped out as 
soon as the receipts were signed. Oh, these 
frugal French! No transaction can be had 
with them in which a pocket cash register 
is not a necessary part of the equipment on 
their side. All the arriving units told the 
same story of the weary night ride and the 
arbitrary debussment at unknown points, 
and of lack of information, and dispersion. 
They had no maps, no guides, they were 
not told where to go, and could only follow 
the instinct of the American soldier and 
march toward the front, which they did. 
The machine guns of the Marine Brigade 
had been dumped off near the old chateau 
of Pierrefonds. The men had no transpor- 
tation and no orders. When finally located 
and told the mission of the division, these 
men carried their guns by hand on the long 
march across fields and muddy roads, get- 
ting into position at the last moment. No 
one can understand exactly what this 
means unless he has tried to carry a ma- 
chine gun twelve miles through a plowed 
field. With increasing frequency various 
elements of the division were met. As staff 
officers were found the division began to 
regain a definite form. 

Our attack order contemplated that the 
Third Brigade should attack with both 
regiments—the Ninth and Twenty-third— 
and that the Marine Brigade should attack 
with the Fifth Marines, the Sixth being 
held in reserve. No change could be made 
in the attack order without creating inde- 
scribable confusion and possibly a situation 
that might lead to defeat. The assembly of 
the division had to be made to fit an order 
written when the location of all units ex- 
cept the Artillery Brigade was unknown. 
The Fifth Marines, in order to attack, 
would have to make a forced night march; 
the 9th Infantry, which had been debussed 
far to the rear, would barely have time 
to arrive at the jump-off by the assigned 
hour. By afternoon the military police 
of the division began to arrive. They were 
assigned to the task of regulating traffic 
on the Soissons-Paris highway through the 
forest, with orders to facilitate by every 
possible means the progress of the am- 
munition and machine guns of the di- 
vision. To the fine work they did much of 


_ the next day’s success was due. The entire 


seventeenth was spent by every officer of 
the staff, and by others hastily attached, in 
a desperate effort to gather up remnants, 
searching for lost platoons and companies, 
and in locating ammunition. The delayed 
arrival of the machine guns gave me very 
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great anxiety. Arriving men earr 
belt of ammunition, but no more, bu 
dentially a dump of rifle ammunit 
found which had been placed in th 
for the First Division. It was easil 
its weight in gold to us. 
Night came on, seven hours off d 
before the zero hour. None of m 
except the gunners were in place. J 
hard; the forest was plutonian in i 
ness; the road beyond words to d 
trucks, artillery, infantry columns, « 
wagons, caissons, mud, mud, utter 
sion. During the afternoon’ and 
and up to the hour of the attack eye 
of ours toiled without ceasing with 
gle object of delivering the attack 
Second Division at the appointed 
4:35 of the eighteenth. All realiz 
the task was almost superhuman, } 
the honor not only of that divisi 
the American name was at stake. { 
A.M. the Fifth Marines and the | 
fantry were forcing their way thro 
forest, and the most careful oa 


indicated that they would proba! 
in time to attack. At four A. 
almost a certainty that they w 
with perhaps five minutes to sna 
matter of fact, the regiments got 
point designated for the assault 
double-time, and ran behind the 
barrage. There had been no time ( 
naissance by proper officers. e 
only the maps showing the app 
position our front line should b 
zero hour, with the broad red lin 
the lateral limits of our sector. 

The famous First Moroccan 
the French Army was to attack 
ter; the American First Division, a 
day in place, was to attack on its! 
American Second Division, 
right. This attack by three divisi 
push eastward toward the highy 
ran from Soissons to Chateau-Th 
cut off the great salient which th 
had made in the last days of Me 
attack between Soissons and Rhei 
had been pushed as far south as & 
and which they were now tryi 
If our.attack was successful an 
near enough to the highway so 
artillery fire could overlap with 
Allies firing from the east side of 
south of Rheims, then the Germ 
have to retire from the Marne. 
cans are the best shock and as 
in France, reserved always fo 
quiring dash and desperate bra 
were evidently in this fight n 
their own fine qualities but to 
for the amusing but unprofess 
icans, of whom some French stafi 
still apparently doubtful. The 
are North African Moslems 
officers. On the left of the First 
Division was another French 
vision, while still another was on 
Thus we had three French Colon 
the only French troops who 
and our own two American di 
south of us, extending below the Ma 
the Sixth French Army prepare 
form to our movement on the e 
and to press the Germans on t 
front. East of the salient and 
us were French and American troo 
ing toward us to help pinch off tl 
salient. Actually the one Moroe 
the two American divisions we 
the main attack and all oth 
conform to our movement. 

Our men in the Second Divis' 
no sleep for two nights, they we 
over terrain devoid of water 
they carried, and had only their: 
rations. The attack began at thea 
hour of 4:35 A.M. It was out of m 
when they went over the top, an¢ 
nothing to do but pray for victory 4| 
for news. I had told the division | 
were side by side with the best shoe); 
in France, and that if we were left bi 
faltered we were dishonored. | 
in thirty-six hours had been tran) 
from the Marne to the neighbor’ 
Soissons. Severed from the cont 
responsible commander, it had 
formed, and under the most t: 
tions, carrying such of its mac \e J 
it had been able to get to the front 
than justified the confidence 

The day was clear, bright an hot CH 
story is not along one. By two o’ct cf 
division had advanced six kilomets 
the German lines and had capturt 
than fifty cannon and two thou 
oners. During the initial stages) 
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he rear echelons had been gotten 
| medical contingents arriving were 
forward and established dressing 
at points indicated in the attack 
As the attack advanced, the divi- 
adquarters were moved to Verte 
ferme, on the eastern edge of the 
\yhere the road to Soissons emerges 
From here stretched eastward the 
dulating plain that slopes upward 
neights crowned by the Soissons- 
-Thierry road. It was St. Privat 
. The Germans were on the defen- 
| the victorious assault was being 
1 by American regulars. Both 
were pushing steadily forward. 
rapid advance the left of the divi- 
|. passed the Moroccan division on 
and put it en échelon. By night we 
xe thousand prisoners, eleven bat- 
German artillery, hundreds of ma- 
4s, and dozens of minenwerfers, had 
she enemy before us six miles, and 
aile ahead of the best shock troops 
ce—the fanatical Moslems from 
. But some of the best men Amer- 
produced had watered with their 
se sunny slopes and wooded crests. 
jas were heavy, but the effect for the 
juse was worth it all, even if every 
| of the division, from the commander 
ist recruit, had died that day. 
‘ng in all history is finer than the 
th which those men went forward, 
mgry and thirsty, and pushed the 
3; back. At Gettysburg when 
; charge was failing on the 3rd of 
63, the high tide of the Confed- 
joke and receded at a little stone 
the heights, over which few men 
4 the very spearhead of the charge 
d Confederate captain of whom it 
(at on reaching the wall he stood on 
ioment in the withering Union fire; 
sing waved his hat at his men and 
“Come on, you —— Do you 
live forever?’’? That was the spirit 
(the Marines, the 9th and 23rd In- 
‘vent toward the Soissons-Chateau- 
road this 18th of July, 1918. 
| P.M. I moved division headquar- 
yard to Le Beaurepaire Ferme, fol- 
he troops. It was an advanced 
station and a very distressing 
‘he congestion on the one country 
wented ambulances from getting 
jont, and men had lain there in the 
arm buildings all day, and were to 
| to lie there twelve or fourteen 
ger. Water was unobtainable, the 
3 were in ruins from shell fire, and 
‘e still dropped an occasional bomb 
airplanes as they circled over. But 
wounded there was no word of 
it, nothing but patience in suffer- 
sre were wounded Germans, Amer- 
i dark-skinned Moroccans side by 
he ground, blood over everything, 
‘ut away, some men dead, and a 
| stream of traffic still pouring to 
- with ammunition and supplies for 
_ It was a hectic day for a new 
commander, much disturbed by 
| that the distance ahead of the 
iToops on either side left our flanks 
|. Nosleep, of course; and at two 


dere was no wire connection at all to 
e corps order was brought by a 
fficer who was very much surprised 
he division where it was. The at- 
)er for the nineteenth was prepared 
‘ained to the commanding officer 
ixth Marines, who was summoned 
\juarters from his post in reserve. 
|; regiment was joined the Second 
‘s for the attack. They attacked 
7 at daylight and in a day’s hard 
évanced our line to within a few 
a of, and commanding the 
1-Chateau-Thierry road. Here the 
eached the limit beyond which it 
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could not be supported by its artillery un- 
less the artillery changed position. This was 
not considered advisable under existing 
conditions. The French command there- 
fore decided to relieve the Second Division 
the night of the nineteenth. It stuck out 
ahead of its neighboring divisions like the 
long middle finger of a giant hand. 

A French division was designated to re- 
lieve us and our troops were to march out 
to about where the attack of the eighteenth 
had begun. General Prioux came at four 
A.M. and relieved me of the command, and 
I came back to the little village of Viviéres 
for headquarters. The Fifty-eighth French 
Division accomplished the relief in very 
soldierly fashion. Prior to the relief and 
during the afternoon of the nineteenth it 
was a point of honor to see that every 
wounded man was taken in. The motor sec- 
tion of the supply train was advanced to 
Beaurepaire, and the wounded gathered up 
and removed to the rear. 


Not a man was | 


left behind. The gallantry of the truck | 


drivers, who drove their trucks to any point 


and universally removed their gas masks to | 
give them to the wounded, is beyond praise | 
of mine. Among the killed was Lieut. John | 


W. Overton, of Tennessee, the Yale cham- 
pion long-distance runner. 

For more than an hour this morning 
Brown and I stood by the roadside and 
watched the troops march back toward the 
Forét de Retz. Battalions of only a couple 
of hundred men, companies of twenty-five 
or thirty, swinging by in the gray dawn, 
only a remnant, but a victorious remnant, 
thank God. No doubt in their minds as to 
their ability to whip the Germans. Their 
whole independent attitude, the very 
swagger of their march, the snatches of 
conversations we could hear as they swung 
past, proclaimed them a victorious divi- 
sion. Many men went into the battle as 
recruit replacements, but all were veterans 
when they came out. As a feat of arms 
that of the Second Division in the battle of 
these last two days is unsurpassed in the 
annals of our Army. After forty days’ 
bloody fighting at Vaux and Belleau the 
division changed its zone of action from 
near Chateau-Thierry to near Soissons, and 
in two days by its courage and devotion 
drove an efficient and highly trained enemy 
more than seven miles with losses of more 
than sixty guns and three thousand pris- 
oners. The United States regular has again 
justified the proud boast that he has never 
yet failed to respond to every demand 
made upon him by his officers. 

At Vivieres I found a nice French house 
with clean beds. I had sent back the truck 
with our plunder the night before. My 
orderly had some hot water for a shave, and 
water in my rubber tub for me. I had not 
had my clothes off since Tuesday morning, 
and it was Saturday, and I bathed, shaved 
and went to bed, and did some of the best 
sleeping of my life. 


PIERREFONDS, July 21, 1918. 

AST night great news came of the Ger- 
mans pushed back across the Marne 
and in retreat. My Artillery Brigade was 
detached and left on the line. I went to 
the headquarters of our new American 
Third Corps, which is under General 
Bullard, and composed of the First and 
Second Divisions, and was told that he had 
telegraphed General Pershing that both 
First and Second had done well, but that 
the Second had done exceptionally well. 
General Pershing was expected, but I re- 
turned without seeing him. Just at dinner- 


time we received an order to move to | 


Pierrefonds, and as we were getting out the 
orders General Pershing came in. He 
greeted me with, “It appears I have to 
congratulate you every time I see you.” 
I enjoyed his visit very much, and he left 
in half an hour, sending his congratulations 
to the division. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
five articles by General Harbord. The concluding 
article will appear in an early issue. 
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on every shoe 


What goes 


EATHER, for one thing, and 
—when they are Walk-Overs 
—inore style and fit and comfort 
than you may have thought pos- 
sible. You’ll find at the 
Walk-Over store in 
your community one 
shoe that was designed 
to fityour foot exactly. 
Take one stepin it and 
discover things about 
shoe fit and foot com- 
fort that you never 
knew before 
One thing is the 
clinging heel fit of the 
exclusive Walk-Over pear-shaped 
heel. In some styles you find 
the Walk-Over Main Spring* 
Arch. That is a piece of hand- 


* Pat. and Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Walk-Over Main 
Spring* Arch, found in 
many smart styles of 


Walk-Over shoes. 


20 $10 | 


are the leading prices 


into shoes 
besides feet? 


tempered tool steel, in a patented 
design, suspended at three points, 
and bedded in a bit of soft, re- 
silient rubber. 

When your feet are 
normal, you do not 
know that the Main 
Spring* Arch is con- 
cealed in your shoe. 
When muscles tire, 
the Main Spring* 
Arch gives them a 
grateful, comforting 
support before they 
begin to ache. 

Whether you want 
a Main Spring* Arch or not, you'll 
find that the Walk-Over shoe 
you choose is the finest-fitting 


style shoe you ever wore. 
© 1925,G E.K. Co. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Campello, Brockton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Gone Before You Know It! 


It takes a mighty good sport to “‘divvy up” on a bag 
of Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts. You just open a 
bag and, before you know it, they’re all gone. 


*Tisn’t your fault, really. 
They’re the biggest, 
plumpest peanuts in the 
whole crop and they’ re 
roasted and salted so ex- 
pertly that it makes you 
hungry just to think 
about them. 


These selected, well-roasted 
peanuts are the most whole- 
some kind of food. They’re 
as nourishing as meat. A 


bag 1s ‘“ The Nickel Lunch.” 


Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in 
the Planters jar, they are 
not Planters Salted Peanuts 
unless they are in the glassine 
bag with the“Planters’ name 
and “Mr. Peanut” on it. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
San Francisco, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 


MR. PEANUT 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PENNANT 


SALTED PEANUTS 
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an eyebrow—he was standing in the ex- 
treme back of the room—and ninety-five 
dollars was announced. A hundred and 
fifty, sixty, a hundred and seventy-five 
dollars quickly followed; and then, cha- 
grined, I forced myself to retire. “That’s a 
nonsensical price,” I told Dorothy, cover- 
ing my disappointment. I wanted the tea 
set very badly. 

Later the dealer spoke to me: it was, he 
remarked, exceptionally good china, and 
practically intact. He would have carried 
me to two hundred and seventy-five, prob- 
ably three hundred, dollars. I took up my 
possessive course again, and when the auc- 
tion was over I had to arrange for a large 
truck to haul out to West Chester my pur- 
chases. I was still wholly satisfied, and 
Dorothy, who was subdued, annoyed me. 
“How much did you spend?”’ she asked; 
and I told her in the vicinity of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. I didn’t understand how I 
got so much for so little, I proceeded, with 
twenty or thirty dealers interested. There 
was a chance of another auction, I heard, 
late in the spring. 

When, the following day, the truckload 
arrived in West Chester my enthusiasm 
slightly sank: the brilliantly decorated 
pitcher was as badly cracked as it had been 
skillfully mended; it was useless for the 
purpose I had designed it—to hold flowers 
on a window sill. The furniture, robbed of 
the dramatic color of the sale, was less com- 
pelling than I had remembered. There was 
a possibility that I hadn’t, yet, become the 
owner of better Americana than that in the 
Metropolitan Museum. What I had bought 
was honest enough, it had been open to the 
closest inspection, absolutely nothing had 
been misrepresented, but it wasn’t, well— 
unique. I felt that acutely: my education 
had begun. 

Of all the glass and wood and china I 
bought on that first occasion there remain 
in my house today only two Liverpool 
pitchers; one bearing the ship Caroline and 
the other commemorating Irish Volunteers. 
They were really desirable, and they hadn’t 
been dear. Where the rest was concerned, 
it would have been better if I had paid the 
entire sum of my expenditure for the tea 
service, in black transfer, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio plate. Auctions were not suitable 
to my temperament; further than that, the 
things I now wanted were seldom offered at 
public, or, I should say, city, sales. 

With the beginning of spring there were, 
as always, innumerable auctions of antiques 
through all the villages and country towns 
of Eastern Pennsylvania; and sometimes, 
at them, valuable and scarce tall clocks or 
pieces of glass and pottery appeared. But 
I was too late for the best of that: the 
difference between country and city sales 
had rapidly decreased. The last I went to 
gathered a tangle of automobiles which 
blocked the street for two squares. I 
saw familiar rich collectors from Baltimore 
and New York, dealers from Richmond 
and Boston. There were, there, a green 
Pitkin flask and a wineglass with what was 
known as a cotton stem—white ribbons 
of bubbles were twisted through it—and 
when the auctioneer held them up the 
avaricious excitement was racking. The 
wineglass, passed from hand to hand, 
finally reached me. 

I liked it, but, before I had formed an 
opinion of its merit, I gave it to Mrs. Stein- 
metz, with whom I was talking. She had 
a notable collection of Stiegel glass, her 
opinion was a hundred times better than 
mine; and this she at once proved by draw- 
ing my attention to the fact that the foot of 
the wineglass hadn’t a mark, the faintest 
scratch, of usage. It fetched, however, 
from someone else, a very respectable price 
indeed; and, when I left, the bidding on 
the Pitkin flask had anyhow doubled what, 
in cooler circumstances, it could have been 
bought for. 

The passion for the possession of early 
American furnishings had, even in the 
shortness of my acquaintance with it, 
grown incredibly. A price which seemed 
large one month would dwindle to insignifi- 
cance the next; and, conscious of this, a 
fresh source of worry fastened itself on 
me—would this interest, such values, con- 
tinue? If I paid them now, borne up on the 
tide of present fervor, would I, in an un- 
happy but conceivable accident, some day 
leave Dorothy, my estate, with a valueless 
and antiquated burden? Would I, in my 
own life, come to regard benches with the 


else, no one at all, had come upon 


original rush seats and bamboo 
with indifference? ; 
That, for me, was a serious consic 
and the sale of things “I had bor 
which there were no places in th 
House, did nothing to reassure me 
conducted at the loss of an uncon 
large amount. S 
That worry, however, I soon | 
of—my losses, I realized, had been 
ural result of a hasty and ignorant: 
ing. The best of what I now h 
steadily increase in value; both it 
and rarity would make that secu 
house was gradually assuming a fitn 
if my good fortunes continued, wo 
it into a whole as near perfect as a 
determination could bring about. " 
pleasure, the immeasurable persor 
fit, my possessions gave me must | 
into consideration and paid for 
a murmur. + 
I began to be conscious of thi 
close of the first winter in a renewe 
House. The spring was early an 
overnight the lower lawn became 
flare of jonquils, across the road th 
of the close-cut willows were vy 
there was a green haze of leaves, 
like gauze, drawn over the map 
For the first time—a month before’ 
ordinarily, have been possible—] ) 
fully to enjoy the terrace. I me 
seven Windsor chairs; the effect 
mirable and I was reasonably in 
to what, in the weather, might |} 
them: there was something wron 
but unmistakable, about each one 
had new legs, legs with superficial 
set incorrectly in the seats; in ot 
stretchers had been replaced, well : 
sily; and some again had lost two 
inches of their height. ii 
When that had slowly grown ey 
me I began to look for Windsor ¢ 
their original and appealing state; 
hundred of them, a hundred ante 
not one was complete; and I reali 
it was that gave antique furniture ii 
justified, in a few rare examples, 
ently absurd prices. Like people 
few Windsor chairs had been able 
stand the hardships and chances | 
ence, and those that had, from | 
design and luck—people and chai 
incorruptible fiber—were worth % 
might bring. When, at last, here ar 
I found a Windsor chair of absoh 
esty I had for it the appreciation, 
tion, I might have felt for a que 
sturdy countryman. And when, 
England, I found a pair of brac 
Windsor chairs with beautifully ra 
in the deepest vase turnings, withe 
a questionable spindle, I was treme 
gratified. p 
There was a man in York who 
incredible collection of such chairs 
were so many that he had them» 
from the high ceiling of his warehou 
looking up into that mass of leg: 
gruously suspended over my head, 
nized that my passion for early f 
was comparatively but a pale flan 
wasn’t vulgarized by any necessi 
thought, of use; it was as pure ant 
sonable as a great love. When | 
braced-back Windsor chairs arrive: 
necessary for me to find a place, a 
them; and they went into a bedroo) 
it was my hope ultimately to fu 
walnut. abe 
It now held a very graceful lowk 
finely carved shells, found for me 
Brockwell in Virginia; the highboy 
Brinton had discovered in New J 
exchanged one already mine for it 
early linen chest with ball feet and 
remaining drop handle. But I nee 
propriate walnut chairs and a be 
bed, a walnut bed, of course, wast 
difficulty. I had seen only one, la 
the general period of my house; an 


It didn’t, I was informed, exist; an 
while, where it should have been, } 
admirable field bed in maple. Wi 
then, the Windsor chairs—scra 
superimposed coats of paint they \ 
color of honey—were happily p 
about the bed: 3 
I had definitely stopped hoping: 
when, casually, Mr. Beard, in } 
mansion outside Richmond, said t 
(Continued on Page 137) | 
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»ad sold a walnut tent bed. It 
;» been re-turned, I commented. 
jerted vigorously, it hadn’t been 
/t was a walnut tent bed with the 
sts | ever saw. ‘‘That was so,” 
suddenly; ‘“‘you wanted me to 
/r you—if I ever saw it. I forgot; 
nember everything people tell 
he couldn’t. ‘‘ Look here,”’ 
/;, “I think you can buy it. It’s 
md.” He gave me a name. I 
it he had been paid for it, but 
idn’t recall. Anyhow, not much. 
jack to the Jefferson Hotel and 
| to the owner of a reputed tent 
mut. I didn’t believe he had it, 
‘redit its sheer possibility, but I 
| talk to him. He wasn’t in, and 
/ once to Mrs. Ahern. Yes, she 
e, the bed was a reality; the 
(s slender and they hadn’t been 
wn. More than that, she knew 
‘as being finished; I could see it 
ing morning. But it was doubt- 
uld buy it. Walnut beds were 
‘mew that, I replied. Yet how 
d it was, I couldn’t have 
‘Vith one of the posts in my hands 
‘n of Beard was, for the moment, 
‘aentary. 
_was so old that it positively had 
igate-leg turnings; the wood was 
juld require a bath of oil; but 
4 both a head and a foot board; 
had been grooved by the ropes 
the bedding, and even the flat 
fe canopy were present. I begged 
m to see what could be done; 
not optimistically, she agreed. 
when I next heard from her she 
t if the walnut bed wasn’t full- 
ight have it; and, since no tent 
/was double, a quick hope pos- 
_a hope which events justified— 
it I was convinced was the only 
, high-posted walnut bed in ex- 
low, with the arrival of that, the 
‘red Windsor chairs were out of 
d, in the necessary and rigid re- 
‘s of my limitations, the pair of 
ine chairs were brought up from 
floor and the lighter moved into 
There was no place in the Dower 
{| them; obviously they couldn’t 
‘she terrace with those others. 
e, the others, inevitably, had 
effects of the spring rains; they 
varnish in streaks, and mended 
at had escaped my attention be- 
fully evident. But they were, I 
roperly there, none else would 
the terrace so well. I added to 
er the cover of a small roofed 
Wagon seat with a rush bottom, 
furnishing was complete. The 
had preserved an uncommon 
s first and exact purpose. It 
n Northern New York, from 
ntryside where car- 
d been unknown, and 
was put in the farm 
take the family, the 
thurch. I hoped they 
it as well to country 
tisin printed cottons or, 
, Scarfs knitted in scar- 
‘solid girls with bright 
ida simple speech, go- 
farm kitchens to their 
' girls in the morning 
‘fingers dabbled in fresh 
k, young and maternal. 


asa happy illustration 
‘cial value which, at least 
resided in certain old 
‘urniture. They brought 
ful flights of imagina- 
‘created stories and re- 
haracters; and some of 
*s I wrote. When they 
lished I called them 
at they were not that in 
sense of the term. I 
a acter to hold them 
the cupboard and pew- 
and Mary chair 

e table; but the inani- 
s were the living per- 
she true subjects of their 
\had only to touch the 
the cupboard before 
che present would fade, 
le and things about me 
Ud be in another world. 
about the peddlers 
sleeping at the edges 
» under the harvest 
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sharp smoke of their little expiring fires; I 
could taste the coffee poured scalding hot 
down their tough throats from inf pee 
in the morning. Yes, and I envied them. It 
was strange how, with my very consider- 
able present success, I lingered over the 
precarious wanderings of such penniless 
vagabonds a century or more ago. What 
many people envied me, the truth was, I 
regarded with a growing indifference. The 
number of words I had written and which I 
must still, to the end of my life, write, 
began to seem oppressive; I should have 
liked to be free from the intricate things 
they brought me. 

But that, in hardly different words, I had 
already explained. What was clear to me 
now was that writing didn’t, fundamentally, 
suit me; the labor, because of my lack of 
proper training, was inordinate; it had 
gone a marked way toward destroying my 
physical energy and health. It had exag- 
gerated my imagination until the mere 
passage of a long-familiar street was as 
menacing as a voyage to China in the dark- 
est period of navigation, it was as crowded 
with threatening currents and novel sights. 
There were men who would have welcomed 
this, but they were younger and with a 
greater courage of curlosity than I. Every- 
one, nearly, tried to write; creative fiction 
was more highly regarded by a very great 
number of people than any other pursuit; 
but most of them were totally ignorant of 
the actuality of that desire; it was their 
fortunate chance that that ambition was 
practically unattainable. 

I saw, in the course of a year, not a few 
manuscripts of novels, first novels, and they 
weren’t, on the whole, bad; some, where 
even the writing was concerned, were posi- 
tively good; but they all showed the same 
need—the finality of the endless labor I was 
rebelling against, the entire knowledge, 
within the scope of their ability, of what 
could and must be done. I should have 
said that the best were almost good; the 
mistakes in them were invariably the errors 
which only the most extended practice 
could cure. What their hopeful authors re- 
quired, far more than talent, was vitality; 
an individual performance was compar- 
atively unimportant. They needed a kind 
of inexhaustible cold frenzy and an egotism 
like the shell of a hickory nut. In the de- 
gree that they were pleasant, human, in 
person, to that exact extent was ultimate 
success withheld from them. They were 
addressed to a lonely preoccupation where 
popularity was, this year or next, destruc- 
tive to their highest pretensions. It was 
a difficult thing to assist and recommend 
candidly. 

Yet what, equally, was true was that 
work alone, application, would accomplish 
nothing; it wasn’t possible to sharpen an 
ax without an ax to sharpen; the years at 
such a metaphorical grindstone needed a 
fine metal to hold an edge against that long 
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abrasion. And then-.it wasn’t wholly neces- 
sary to start with the omissions of educa- 
tion which had made my beginnings so 
difficult and so prolonged; no, an education 
wasn’t entirely fatal to the writing of im- 
aginative prose. It was true, however, that 
outside their peculiar gifts of form and 
understanding, creative writers weren’t 
celebrated for the scope of their learning; 
in the realm of absolute knowledge, I had 
a suspicion, they were nearly all deficient; 
their power and validity, as I had intimated, 
came from another place than their head. 
It may well have been the stomach. 

The fact about highly learned people— 
‘I don’t mean the specially educated—was 
this, that they made splendid bureaus of 
information for more predatory and active 
individuals. My contact with universities 
had .come comparatively late, within the 
last two or three years; I had been merely 
an observer; and, protected by my detach- 
ment from the mental authority of profes- 
sors, | was amazed by them: 

They knew so much of the simply un- 
knowable and missed such an amount they 
might have acquired. Some taught liter- 
ature! I listened to their dogmatic theories, 
their calm pronouncements, and it seemed 
to me that all the difficulties of creation had 
been disposed of, gathered within particular 
rules resembling the formulas put up every- 
where by druggists. If they didn’t approve 
of a novel they raised an eyebrow—like 
a dealer at an auction—and the unfor- 
tunate book was blasted from the earth. 
It was annihilated by a wintry smile. 
Living among them for a month, at a uni- 
versity club, I was frightfully depressed; if 
it hadn’t been for an assistant professor, 
temporarily present for some lectures and 
who had the room next to me, I should 
probably have been driven into the town 
kindergarten. He had been in Paris, I 
think at the Sorbonne, where he had fallen 
victim to the least academic of the gods; 
and that unprofessional venture had left 
its mark, an incurable hopefulness of voice 
and neckties, on him. Late at night we 
drank Scotch whisky and commented on 
the surprising prevalence of fair hair en- 
joyed by the feminine population of the 
university. 

Back at the Dower House, writing, I 
thought again of the professors, and even 
there the influence of their sterile certain- 
ties touched me with a faint dejection. 
They hadn’t been antagonistic to my books, 
actually in the main they were polite; but 
they conveyed to me the dreariness of their 
conviction that I had no more than need- 
lessly multiplied the burden of printed 
paper. And when I thought of them the 
memory of the students who spoke to me 
returned as well—boys and girls who were 
being taught literature! They had showed 
me their stories, vivid, formless fragments 
of life scarred by the gray annulments of 
the professors; and everyone questioned 
me with a passionate longing for 
New York. They wanted to write 
all that was in their impetuous 
heads and at the same time, in 
New York, keep themselves alive. 
Tragic ambition. 

I began to think that the em- 
phasis, the honors, heaped on 
imaginative letters was wrong; 
probably it ought to be discour- 
aged rather than taught. Parents, 
instinctively combating all such 
predilections, were not the blind 
tyrants they were held. 


However, in the spring it wasn’t 
difficult to throw off the gloomy 
influences of schools; not with 
the entire world about its un- 
scholastic affair of blossoming. 
The frogs in the lower meadow 
filled the dusks with their loud 
murmur, locally they were called 
knee-deeps; asound which moved 
me as profoundly as any in na- 
ture—the April frogs in the eve- 
ning and robins at dawn. They 
came back frequently into my 
pages, almost as often as they 
could be heard about the Dower 
House; for long ago I had given 
up the determination not to re- 
peat myself. A writer, I had 
realized, like a robin, had but few 
notes, and not so sweet, not so 
effortless; and it was better for 
him to perfect those than imitate 
inappropriate melodies. The frogs 
filled the twilight with their high 
piping, the unison pervaded by 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
ration, and I tried to give its just 
1 holy to my prose. 
as more important to me than the 
issages of Beethoven, and the reason 
ar—actual performers in the major 
sare always basically indifferent to 
serformances. They applauded and 
“ated them—in a degree impossible 
4 uninitiated public—but at heart 
ere only concerned with the possi- 
i primary material held for them. 
at, wrapped in rugs, on the terrace 
pT the early evening, the air fragrant 
jrth loosened by growing blades and 
and woke at the first glimmer of 
d preparatory bird song. Different 
itumn, the spring brought no desire 
vity; its stirrings were deeper and 
sductive. The putting greens on the 
e beyond the road were cut and 
fore the summer’s play, the bright 
‘their tall bamboo poles were re- 
but I had no impulse yet to take 
of them. Writing became doubly 
there was a charm, a magic, in 
open after they had been closed 


winter, which stole away the mind. 
ses of children playing on the pave- 
the clip-clip of horses’ hoofs, still to 
id in West Chester, a casual hailing 
the birds in the trees, combined in 
z music and disarming. 
1k about writing was enough, and 
if it were possible to put a spring 
paper so that when the page was 
its sounds and scents would float 
envelop the reader. The recorded 
of individual men and women, it 
me, was a small accomplishment 
with that. I thought about 
t more about furnishing the 
use. That had reached a point 
merely adequate had been for- 
difficult and costly refinements. 
Hepplewhite desk, correct in type 
original; but it was elaborate 
ng; and whenever I looked at 
fans and delicate traceries, its 
ch bracket feet, I was discon- 
The trouble was that I had seen 
e desk I wanted; it had even 
d to me; but the price was pro- 
I couldn’t consider it. 
ng intervals a piece of old furniture 
ts appearance so wholly right, so 
ually intact, that it was unforget- 
and the desk I knew of came within 
mpany. A British officer, hastily 
| Boston during the Revolution, gave 
‘supporter of America, and a de- 
f his had it in her possession. It 
rpentine front, with great brasses; 
re ball-and-claw feet, and its wood, 
had never been stained out of 
nufi-colored, perfection. I had 
only once—its owner was selling me 
iterford glass, a pair of decanters, 
ow broad tumblers and twelve 
isses—hbut I carried away a de- 
g I couldn’t afford it and I 
find a desk its equal; and then 
discouraged letter; I could have it 
‘ce I could just manage. 
‘8 in a decorator’s store, and I went 
/ Once: it was covered with samples 
stery, hidden in a confusion of 
shed furniture; and, with the 
S assistance, I moved back the 
Insecure chairs. The man at my 
d he had been assured that the 
oid. A lot of people had been in 
but the price—he made a patron- 
- “Too much. I told her she’d 
t.”” She had; although I didn’t, 
em ent, correct him. And the next 
| nt George Smith, who did my truck- 
: it. The Hepplewhite desk went out, 
arily, to the stable, and the other 
, to its place. 
e middle of the night I went down 
i and, absolute in its serenity, in its 
l traditions and the polish of its 
ent me its remote and dignified 
I had lost it, something neces- 
d have been lacking from my 
; in the Dower House it had found 
ed and faultless setting. I didn’t 
stories for it, search for passionate 
ret drawers; I didn’t even pic- 
tish officer writing with a quill 
notes there; no, the associa- 
€@ more valuable than that, and 
definite, not so sentimental. Its 
‘came rather from the succession of 
jat had passed in front of it, the sum 
" each lingering to write down his 
Snd plans. Men quickly vanishing 
Ht more conclusive than that early 
from the Continental forces, 
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It wasn’t, however, alone in its fineness, 
unsupported by other appropriate grace; 
for near it stood a Chippendale sofa so 
lovely in proportion that it might have been 
made from the instantaneous commingling 
of some green swans. Its line flowed with 
the purity of swans’ throats and composed 
wings. It was Chippendale, for the molded 
legs were not tapered; and low, with a 
broad seat, it was as comfortable as the 
deeply cushioned divan in the front room. 

Before I had owned it a walnut chest 
stood at that wall, carved with the initials 
M.B.; it had come from Pine Forge, where 
the greater part of The Three Black Pennys 
had been laid; but when the sofa arrived I 
sacrificed the chest, with its paneling and 
memories, at once. All the trifles on the 
chest—the pewter inkwell and porringer, 
the small brass sadiron a gentleman once 
carried with him for the ruffles of his shirts, 
the Bristol flower vases, the cigarette box 
and photographs in silver frames, orna- 
mental and useful bagatelles—were scat- 
tered; and we now sat looking through the 
door into the dining room, into the open 
fireplace with its copper and brass and iron, 
its skillets and trivets and pans, the over- 
mantel lined with glittering colored flasks, 
aquamarine and indigo and claret and dark 
green. 


The flasks on the overmantel had multi- 
plied slowly; here and there I had found 
another in color and bought it, from Francis 
Brinton. Mrs. Cookerow, and the indigo 
Washington and Taylor quart from Arthur 
Sussel; there was another blue quart, a 
summer flask, with a delicate tracery of 
leaves on either side, and a solitary bird on 
a branch; it was finer even than the Wash- 
ington and Taylor flask; its color was 
darker, and the glass, as brilliant as when it 
had been molded, had the sparkle of clear 
water.. Dorothy had discovered it, and she 
was specially pleased because blue, which 
she preferred above any other color, was, 
in bottles, the most difficult to get, the 
rarest and the most expensive. 

The baron, Henry William Stiegel, had, 
beyond any doubt, been made famous by 
his blue glass, probably the most positive, 
the brightest, that had ever been run. In 
the small beaufatt, the shell closet, in my 
dining room there was a flat swirled bot- 
tle—it held, perhaps, a quarter pint—of 
Stiegel’s blue, the most perfect in surface 
and vivid shade I knew of; beside it no 
blue was blue. I had, as well, diminutive 
cream pitchers and salts in diamond pat- 
tern, like sapphires except for the fact that, 
where they were thicker, at the foot, there 
was a distinct purple, and amethyst glass 
with the repeated motive of an expanded 
daisy. The South Jersey I owned—sugar 
and butter bowls and milk mugs—when 
they were blue, were uniform in shade. It 
was not so bright as the baron’s; but after 
I was familiar with it I found it to be just 
as ingratiating. The Jersey glass was 
earlier, simpler, than Stiegel’s, and in that 
it was more engaging. 

The Jersey, in green as well as blue, and 
the Stiegel in blue and a white as pure as 
ice, were in a cupboard; they were exam- 
ples, beautiful and interesting in themselves; 
but the flasks formed a part of the deco- 
ration of the dining room; they gave the 
white plaster walls, the old surfaces of wal- 
nut, a pleasant variation of color. New, 
they had been given away with the whisky 
they held, but that time—all such times, it 
began to seem—were safely over where I 
was concerned. Now, colored, they were 
comparatively dear: 

And not for that reason only; there was 
a historic interest, and a value which came 
from sheer rarity; but those I ignored. I 
hadn’t a trace of response to associations or 
mere historical fact. The log-cabin bottle 
made to commemorate the William Henry 
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Harrison campaign, I hadn’t bought; it was 
ugly, I thought; anda Jenny Lind flask had 
no charm for me simply because there was 
a star above the chimneys of the pictured 
glass works. I wasn’t, it was plain, a true 
collector. I couldn’t afford to be. Every 
one of the flasks I owned had a definite 
quality of beauty, in texture or shade or de- 
sign; and, in addition, they bore a relation 
to one another and to the dining room. 

_ At present I didn’t see how it could be 
improved; the chairs, the range of tables, 
the open dresser and hunting board, the 
sideboard—the sideboard had been there 
for less than a month. I had had one in 
walnut—early Hepplewhite with a serpen- 
tine front and uncommon legs—and so 
when Valentine, in Richmond, spoke of a 
sideboard he was getting I wasn’t deeply 
implicated. I asked a question or two, in 
the interest of a friend; Valentine said that 
it might be walnut; and then I forgot it. 
Later, when I was writing, a photograph 
came, and I said to myself, ‘‘There’s Valen- 
tine’s sideboard.’”’ Nothing was on the 
back of the photograph about its wood; 
and, returning to my page, once more it 
went out of my head. 

Within a month I was again in Rich- 
mond, at Valentine’s, and, examining some 
English rat-tail spoons, I asked politely 
about his sideboard. 
see it,’”’ he replied. ‘Yes, it sold; imme- 


diately after I had concluded you didn’t | 


want it.” Above, among his cabinet- 
makers, a feeling of sickness settled over 
me—the sideboard was walnut, earlier by 
thirty years than any I had seen of that 
type; it had a great bottle drawer of sixteen 
compartments; there were oval panels set 
in the doors; and—and long conch shells 
inlaid in apple wood on the narrow spaces 
over the legs. ‘Hell,’ I said to Valentine, 
“why didn’t you tell me it was walnut?” 
He answered that he had. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you acknowledge the photograph?”’ he de- 
manded. “I was writing,’ I told him 
briefly. There was just one room, one 
house, in the world for that sideboard—my 
dining room and the Dower House. The 
situation repeated in every particular but 
one my position toward the walnut bed 
Beard had sold; the sideboard I couldn’t 
hope to buy. Not possibly! The best, in 
his experience, that had been found in Vir- 
ginia, that phrase of Valentine’s returned 
to me at the Jefferson. Within certain 
limits it was probably true. I had, in three 
years, seen, perhaps, three walnut side- 
boards; the one I owned and two in very 
bad condition indeed, their legs sawed off, 
doors missing and drawers spoiled with the 
different holes of different handles. The 
sideboard I had just left bore all its original 
brasses; they were small, and stamped, ina 
very rare design, with a Greek temple. 

That night, at dinner with some friends, 
I complained bitterly to my hostess. They 
were building a house, and intended to 
furnish it in early Americana, and so she 
fully sympathized with me. She had a 
very nice feeling for walnut sideboards. 
However, there was this to be said for my 
mischance—it would, otherwise, have cost 
me a great deal of money. The next morning 
I reminded myself of that fact, and then 
the telephone rang. It was Valentine. Did 
I still want the sideboard? he inquired. 
Because if I did, it might be managed. 

A week later Dorothy, in a restrained 
voice, informed me that there was a very 
large crate in the stable. ‘‘Andrew says 
it’s a sideboard,” she continued, ‘‘but of 
course he’s wrong; we have a splendid one, 
and walnut, now.”’ Andrew was right, I ad- 
mitted; it was a sideboard for—for a 
friend. She gave me a hasty look. “That’s 
good; we needn’t undo it then.” 

But I objected to that: I ought to find 
how it carried; if it’s as good as I thought. 
Frances Carey had come for lunch and, 
while Dorothy was upstairs with her, I had 
the sideboard uncrated. The setting of the 
stable, though, was not favorable, and I 
asked Masterson to help William carry it 
to the dining room, where, when it arrived, 
I had ready the place it would take. As 
hurriedly as possible I put on it the silver 
and decanters, the coasters and ash trays; 
and then I walked to the other end of the 
room and stood in a silent and motionless 
appreciation. 

Dorothy, who entered almost at once, 
followed my glance. There was an involun- 
tary exclamation of pleasure and then, 
quite uselessly, she said, “‘Isn’t it a shame 
it’s not going to stay here!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Paint your home, inside and 


out, with paint that has stood 
the briny test of the 
sea—on the decks 
of ships, drenched 
with salt sea waves, 
slashed with cables, 
exposed to fog and 
blistering sun— ¥ 
where U.S.N. Deck # 
Paint has been the 
favorite for 30 years. 
t 7 


for Homes Inside 
; and Out 
It will preserve the nh 


exterior beauty of 
your home longer. 
It creates a surface 
of tile-like hardness, 
with enduring lustre 
—withstands the 
ravages of rain and 
sun,sleet andsnow— 
unchanged through 
changing seasons. 
Yr Y 
No ordinary paint 
can compare with 
U.S. N. Deck Paint 
for floor service. Its 
resistance to tramp- 
ingoffeetandscrap- ¢ 
ing of shoes is phe- = 
nomenal. Many a 
seaside and moun- 
tain resort will have 
no other. 
< Tr r 


For inside walls and 
woodwork, and for 
radiators, it provides 
that artistic, semi- 
gloss effect which 
good taste demands. 
It is easy for anyone 
to use because it 
flows with remarka- 
ble smoothness and 
dries hardovernight. 
¥ ft 
Paint your home 
with U.S. N. Deck 
Paint and compare 
it with any ordi- 
nary paint job. Like 
thousands of users, 
you will then know 
the real meaning 
of paint quality and understand why 
U.S. N. Deck Paint is so economical. 


THE BILLINGS CHAPIN CoO. 
Cleveland New York 
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This third story bedroom has a Blabon floor of Printed Linoleum 5262, with small fabric rugs. 
On the bathroom is Printed pattern 5408, and on the hall, pattern 4421 Printed. 


Why not make more 


use of the third floor? 


grlanning the 
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for YourHome 


Meged W Adler 


Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 
should have this new 32- 
page, 8” x 11” brochure, 
by Hazel H. Adler. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in 
color. It explains the 
correct use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 15 
cents. Write for it now. 


How genuine 
linoleum is made 


Blabon’s Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
cork and oxidized linseed 
oil intimately blended, 
and firmly attached to a 
burlap base. In Inlaid 
and Plain Linoleum 
the patterns and colors 
extend clear through 
to the burlap back. In 
Printed grades the 
patterns and colors are 
printed on the linoleum 
body with heavy oil 

paints. 


Linoleum 


No other floor for a child’s third floor room 
can equal a Blabon floor of Linoleum. 

Besides the beauty of its pattern and colorings, 
its crackless surface is sanitary. It is easy to keep 
clean and bright. Being splinterless it is safe to 
play upon. And how children do enjoy its 
smooth surface for their toys! Its resilience makes 
it bump-proof. Laid over the old floors, it has 
the warmth of a double floor. 

For such purposes Blabon’s Printed Linoleum 
may be used to advantage. A good floor varnish 
applied once or twice a year helps to preserve the 
original appearance of the pattern. Fabric rugs 
may be thrown over Blabon floors, if desired. 

Where service demands a heavier type of floor 
Blabon floors of Inlaid and Plain Linoleum are 
desirable and last for years. The patterns and 
colors go through to the burlap back and never 
wear off while the Linoleum remains. An occa- 
sional waxing and polishing preserves their fresh- 


ness, and mellows their tones. 

The modern method of cementing Linoleum down over 
builders’ deadening felt paper, insures water tight seams 
which are practically invisible, and makes a Blabon floor 
permanent. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, 
and mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. Made in 
various standard sizes. 

For genuine linoleum look for the Blabon label, and 
ask for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold by good 
home-furnishing and department stores. Our illustrated 
booklet, “The Floor for the Modern Home,” will be sent 
free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 74 years 


“face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


Look for 
this label on the 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


Turkey and other countries, and could not 
get them back, so all the more they had to 
borrow. This was a new experience. They 
had never borrowed. The credit of France 
was pledged first in Great Britain and then 
in the United States for the physical means 
of war, and but for these additions to their 
own available resources they could not 
have survived. They would have been un- 
able, for example, to reproduce elsewhere 
in France, emergently, a great deal of the 
industrial equipment destroyed or captured 
by the Germans. ; 

After the war, it was the restoration. 
Nearly 1,000,000 buildings; more than 
9,000 factories, together with their stocks 
and equipment; 6,000 bridges. Mines, 
railroads, canals and 3,000,000 hectares of 
beautiful agricultural land turned upside 
down. For all this the Germans should pay. 
Certainly! So it was foreordained to be 
written in the Treaty of Peace, and so it 
was written. 

But when and how should the Germans 
pay? ‘And in the meantime, what? Was 
all that ruin to lie there until the Germans 
could be made to pay? Impossible! There 
was another way. France herself could do 
it on credit and charge it to the Germans. 
This she proceeded to do. 

In many cases reproducing industrial 
equipment on postwar credit in the devas- 
tated areas meant reproducing it twice— 
once during the war and now a second 
time. No matter. What had been de- 
stroyed, that was to be restored. It was 
this multiple reproduction largely that 
turned France in the new direction. It in- 
creased her industrial power, augmented 
her cities, created new urban problems, not 
the least of which is housing, and put agri- 
culture at a competitive disadvantage. 


Three Sources of Credit 


The sources of credit for purposes of re- 
construction were three—namely, foreign 
loans, internal loans and inflation. 

France continued for two years after the 
Armistice to get money from the United 
States Treasury. The amount of her post- 
war takings was nearly $1,000,000,000. 
When the United States Treasury stopped 
lending, she continued to borrow from 
American investors, through bankers, and 
that has gone on ever since. She borrowed 
prodigally and progressively from her own 
investors—from the ancient rentier, or sav- 
ing class, of France—until now the rate of 
interest must be usurious to tempt them 
any further. And she has carried inflation 
to the point of disaster. Inflation, as now 
everyone understands, is a method by 
which the state borrows from its people un- 
awares. It prints the money and spends it 
first. As other people spend it secondly, 
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thirdly, and all the way down, its v; 
clines; it buys less and less. And if i 
is never restored, the result is a per 
confiscation of saved wealth, with 
terest or compensation. This touch 
deeply the people who practice thi 
investment on a small scale. In the 
States, they are the savings-bank 
itors. In France, they constiti 
rentier class, a great portion of 
wealth has already been transferre 
to those who were immediately he 
by the state’s expenditure of inflat 
rency. 

In addition to its own borrowing 
construction, the state guarantee 
quantities of bonds issued by gr 
private industrialists, by municipali 
cities, all for the same purpose. 
bonds also were sold in France and; 


New Factories for Old 


What you would expect, happene 
application of these colossal sums 0 
to works of reconstruction prodt 
France the greatest building boom 
had ever seen. 

Booms are of several species. An 
ican knows all of them. That is w 
lives. And what he doesn’t know ; 
building boom cannot be learned 
world. He knows, no matter how it 
how it grows, what it eats, what it 
the imagination, and how it stirs thi 
istries of speculation. The buildin 
in France had all the natural char 
tics, plus the force of an idea that m: 
everything and disarmed the fac 
prudence. The idea was that the 
going to get it out of the Germans 
need anyone else worry? It was nc 
to cost France anything. New factc 
old ones, new equipment, new dy 
new furniture, new cities whole— 
everything Germany should pay 

A people who had never exploi 
before, their own or anyone else’s; ; 
ing boom of unimaginable prof 
founded upon moral right and ec 
necessity; an idea that the whole ce 
recoverable from the enemy—what 
evitable in these circumstances? F 
fevers, speculation, splendid illusion: 
all the time it was the credit of Fran 
signed the bond. 

The general plan was thoughtfi 
dustry first, and all the means to ec 
revival; then dwellings; then publi 
tures and monuments; churches la 

To have restored the industries 
devastated areas only to their 
power would have meant a consider 
crease of the total national equipm) 
cause meanwhile during the war a g¢ 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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The Empire, One of the Four New Theatres Opened in Paris Within a Year 
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THE SONORA RADIO SPEAKER with all- 
wood tone chamber—No mechanical noise— 
No hatsh overtones. Equipped with cord 


| The last word in RADIO SPEAKERS. A 
' beautiful cabinet of English Brown mahog- 
_ any—the famous Sonora built-in, all-wood 


» tone-chamber. Space for batteries inside 


cabinet. Cord and Plug attached. 
Equipped with De Luxe Radio Reproducer, $60 


A CROSS-SECTION of the Sonora tone chamber— 


Here is the secret of Sonora’s perfect tone. In all 
Sonora instruments the “horn” or tone chamber is 
made of many thicknesses of wafer-thin seasoned 


and plug for attachment to any tadio set. 


No extra batteries needed. 


De Luxe Model— $30 
Standard Model—$20 


| 
Equipped with Standard Radio Reproducer, $50 wood laid with alternating grain to neutralize vibra- 


tion. All harsh overtones are eliminated. 


marvelous improvement for 


every ‘Radio set 


ANNOUNCING a new range of Radio Speakers, Radio 
Cabinet-Speakers and Radio-Phonographs 


Into every one has been built the famous Sonora ALL- 
WOOD tone chamber 


This chamber frees radio from mechanical noise — gives 
you music in all its original loveliness of tone 


HE first great achievements of radio 

were volume and distance. But the third 
quality— perfect tone—has been a baffling 
problem. Ordinary ‘‘loud speakers’’ add 
discords that mar the beauty of radio. 


Now Sonora has solved this problem— 
has given to radio its famous tone-chamber. 
At last you can have radio free from me- 
chanical noise. 


This famous Sonora tone-chamber 1s all 
wood—but not solid wood—for solid wood, 
like solid metal, adds vibrations of its 
own. Instead, ply upon ply of thin, sea- 
soned wood is moulded around a form as 
perfect as the science of acoustics can make 
it. Each wafer-thin layer 1s set at cross- 
grain to the next. Between each pair of 
plies are spread sheer films of gum which 
function like the quicksilver coating on a 
mirror reflecting every faintest sound neu- 
tralizing vibration. 


Not a single tone is added—none taken 
away. And Sonora has built this perfect 
tone chamber into a complete range of 
superb Radio Speakers, Radio Cabinet- 
Speakers and Radio-Phonographs—to go 
with any radio set. 


ie you already have a radio set you will 
want either the compact Radio Speaker 
—or the new Cabinet-Speaker, a console 
model, with space for batteries inside. 


And for music lovers who want a combined 
radio and phonograph there are models furnished 
with a complete Sonora phonograph — some 
equipped with radio — others with space pro- 
vided for your own set. 


Look over the list of models illustrated on this 
page. Then drop in at your dealer’s and hear 
them for yourself. In each instrument you will 
find marvelous beauty of tone built into an ex- 
quisite piece of furniture. Sonora Phonograph 
Co., 279 Broadway, New York City. 


THE FAMOUS SONORA PHONOGRAPH — has 
been adapted to accommodate all standard 
radio sets. The latest model—the Chatham 
—contains a complete phonograph and space 
for your own radio set. Price, $125 

Other phonograph models range from $35 
to $3000— including many exquisite De Luxe 
period instruments. 


SONORADIO MODEL 242—Sonora Radio- 
Phonograph with Ware Neutrodyne Set 


built into a beautiful cabinet. This instru- 
Ment is equipped with the Sonora all- 
wood tone-chamber for both radio and 
Phonograph. 


Price, $235 CLEAR AS A BELL 
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This form, NATIONAL No. 7088-Z, has 30 columns and item space. 


Size 11" x 17". 


Why ask many books— 


when one sheet will answer? 


At a glance this form tells the sales of every man on 
your force—or the shipments—or the pay roll—by 
departments, by days, weeks or months. 

It gives a daily inventory—reveals leaks—tells who 
and what is making money for you. 

Comparative analysis of accounts, vital to every 
healthy business, is simple when figures are side by 
side in National Columnar Books and Forms. 

How many columns do you need? 6, 8, 12—across 
a single page? 16 to 30 across two pages? An un- 
limited numbe1, in cut-leaf form? No need to have 
them specially ruled. You can buy them now right 
out of your stationer’s stock, bound or in loose leaf, 
in National Columnar Books and Forms. 


Many National books and forms are of Hammer- 
mill, the Business Utility Paper, known everywhere 
for its good writing qualities. 

Your stationer should be able to help you select the 
National Columnar Form that fits your need. If he 
can’t, write us. Ask for folder “‘Spotlight your Leaks.” 


This folder shows 
columnar pads for 
every purpose. Mailed 
free on request. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


\\ Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. New York, 54 Duane St. 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. Boston, 163 Devonshire St. 


Natl. Blank 
Book Co. 


| 
National Loose Leaf Me 
Columnar Books National Columnar Pads 
Two to any number of columns, ruled to Two to thirty columns, on white or buff 


National Bound 
Columnar Books 


Two to thirty-six columns, consecutive or 


right or divided. Seven sizes. Sectional paper. Fifty sheets to pad. Nine sizes. divided form, unit ruled. Eight sizes, 
ope binders for every size. Ask to see Priced from 20c up. Ask to see National two thicknesses in each. Ask to see 
ational Numbers 7018, etc. Outfits of Numbers 4004-22, etc. National Numbers 780, 782, etc. Prices 


binder and 50 sheets: $2.30 up. from $1.50 up. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
of this capacity had already been repro- 
duced elsewhere. But in fact the industrial 
equipment of the devastated areas was re- 
stored beyond its former power. This was 
bound to be the case. 

Many of the destroyed factories, of 
course, were very old. It was an old coun- 
try. Some of them you would not have 
restored in replica except as antiques for 
the museum. There was no point in wishing 
to restore them so. If you are going to re- 
build an industrial plant at all, you are 
obliged to do it in the modern way. It has 
to be new. Then, too, many small indus- 
trialists saw the benefit of pooling their 
claims or buying one another out, in order 
that one large modern plant might rise in 
place of three or four little old ones, with an 
increase of total efficiency. 


France on a New Basis 


In the same way, mines. How would you 
go about reéquipping a mine with the kind 
of machinery that had been thirty years old 
when destroyed? You could not do it. 
Simply, it was not feasible. Therefore it 
was natural that the French coal and iron 
mines wrecked by the Germans should be 
reéquipped with the latest electrical devices 
for getting and handling coal; this entailed, 
of course, the development at the same time 
of large new power stations. What follows 
is an increase of industrial productive 
power in the devastated areas, added to all 
that capacity emergently created else- 
where in France, some of it very fine, dur- 
ing the war. So, behold! France now is an 
industrial country, in such a sense as never 
before, with a great surplus of manufac- 
tured goods to sell and a new necessity in 
foreign trade. It is unlikely she will ever 
turn back. 

Be the consequences what they will be, 
all the industrial restoration was greatly 
imagined and heroically achieved. The in- 
dustrialists knew what they were doing. It 
is not until you come to the restoration of 
cities and habitations that you see the boom 
beginning to function in an uncontrollable 
manner. 

Suppose you have a city to make over 
again from the ground plan up. Will you 
say “‘One as good as the old one will be 
good enough,” or will you say ‘‘ While we 
are at it, let’s make a much better one” — 
which? What did we do with San Fran- 
cisco? Well, so it was with the destroyed 
cities of France. First, the architects in 
the government office at Paris made new 
ground plans, indicating wider streets and 
straight ones in place of the old ones; they 
specified that certain monumental and his- 
toric styles of architecture should be repro- 
duced; but as to everything outside these 
monumental areas people were free to do 
what they liked. The municipal authori- 
ties were so governed. In order to widen 
and straighten their streets it was necessary, 
as they say, to expropriate the original land 
proprietors, which means, as we should say, 
to condemn and buy their property. This 
increased the cost. But would you have 
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had them reproduce in the new « 
physical defects of the old ones? 

Bring it down to the case of the 
ual entitled to a new house compl 
nished in place of his old one, at 
mans’ expense. In every case it | 
a new house, for the practical res 
you cannot replace an old house 
old one. The only kind of house 
put in place of an old one is a new. 
since it has to be a new one, it ma 
be better. 

The procedure was like this: ' 
vidual submitted proofs that befor 
on a certain spot he owned a certa 
worth 20,000 franes, and all that} 
left of it was the spot. The goy 
upon this proof, issued him a bill , 
not for 20,000 franes but for 20,01 
multiplied by five, because, owin 
rise of prices and the fall in the 
money, it would presumably cost 
francs to reproduce a house that | 
worth 20,000 before. 

Now as to this bill of credit, it is. 
instrument. It is like a draft uy 
which the government has accey 
undertakes to pay when it is due 
will be due only when, if and as t 
in question is actually built. Or: 
think of it as an order on the goy 
for the cost of a house; the house 
to be built and then the governn 
pay for it. This arrangement, - 
makes building imperative. Thati 
was meant to do. The individual w 
titled to compensation for a d 
house may not choose whether 
money or have a new house. It is 
or nothing. He must build the 
order to get his compensation. 


Financing New Buildin 


So he goes with his bill of credi 
the many construction compani 
ized for this purpose expressly a 
“How much of a house will you” 
and furnish complete for 100,000 

The company shows him what i 
for that sum. If he is content, | 
over his bill of credit, the house dt 
and when it is there, the fact is ce 
the government, and the constructi 
pany, in exchange for its client’: 
credit, receives government bonds 

It may be that the individual isr 
tent with what he can get for 100,00 
He may be a war profiteer who can 
finer house. In that case he is free 
“Build me one to cost 150,000. 7 
get 100,000 from the government 
bill of credit, and I myself will 
balance of 50,000.” 

In this way 500,000 houses have 
stored in six years; more than 30( 
towns and villages have risen new, 

Most of the material needed fo 
struction was found in France. She 
have labor enough to shape and 
Therefore she imported labor. §h 
systematically through a Foreig 
Department that negotiated direc 
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A Bit of Old Verdun Which Will be Cleared Away to Make a New Quay. 
New Buildings in the Background 


(Continued from Page 144) 
ernments of other countries for re- 
ected as the need was for min- 
nworkers, masons, carpenters and 
;, taking care to see that no immi- 
isplaced a Frenchman; also at the 
Jime she imported farm hands for 
;ure and skilled workers for the fac- 
In 1922 by this plan 180,000 immi- 
were admitted, in 1923 the number 
‘re than 250,000, and in 1924 it rose 
. a week. The sources of immigra- 
sre mainly Italy, Poland, Spain, 
‘4, Portugal, Czecho-Slovakia and 
But nearly every country of Europe 


‘uted. 
‘me time twenty-seven different 
|, were spoken on the reconstruction 
; Rheims. 
y of these immigrants settle perma- 
‘n France, and from this comes a new 
roblem. At the fundamental point 
‘uralization law of France is like the 
san law. Anyone born on French 
seemed a French citizen, and legally 
3 at twenty-one he elects not to be. 
‘| the progeny of the immigrants who 
ill be French, and the blood of 
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Ipen:Air Natatorium in Paris, Buiit 
the Olympic Tank Events in 1924 


ie change. The birth rate will 
iy tend to rise; the immigrants will 
iy faster than the native stock, as has 
‘ case in the United States. Thus 
jur a biological displacement of the 
french root. Also the different in- 
' trades may become racially tinged, 
s happened in the United States. 
i go into the building trades, 
‘es go underground into the mines 
, Belgians into the textile mills. 


Building Boom in Rheims 


lhe largest and most illuminating 
2 of reconstruction, nonindustrial, 
) Rheims. No other large city was 
jematically destroyed by the Ger- 
| They began with the cathedral, on 
jind that its tower was a signal sta- 
id then painstakingly blotted the 
t, square by square. Of 14,000 
| 12,000 were utterly destroyed; only 
ore left habitable. And perhaps be- 
the extent of reconstruction opera- 
very weird aspect of the French 
: boom has its illustration here. 


| 


rewar population was 110,000. The 
elms was laid out to be the metropo- 
9,000. Its present population is esti- 
it 80,000. Everything is new from 
€ment up, except here and there a 
gTtuin. If it is the ruin of a public 
}, the reason is that public build- 
cording to the plan, are the last to 
; besides which, the work. of 
g them is slower, since the original 
architecture must be faithfully re- 
If the ruin is that of a private 
t, the explanation is that the owner 
yet made his terms. Perhaps his 
as been disputed. Or more prob- 
3 begins now to be the case, the 
1 which the government finally pays 
ich a discount, and building already 
N so overdone, that the owner is 
for someone to buy him out. 
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At such a ruin you will see the sign, 
Ground for Sale, which means that the 
owner wishes to sell both the ground and 
his claims for compensation. Let somebody 
else build the house. Against this sign may 


be another, much larger, to this effect:. 


Bring Your Bill of Credit to Us and Get a 
New House All Furnished and Complete, 
signed by the construction company. 

But there are already too many houses. 
It is estimated that half the new high-class 
dwelling space in Rheims is unoccupied. 
You will walk through street after street, 
lined on both sides with fine new houses, 
much better and taller than the old ones, 
all with steam heat, electric lighting and 
modern plumbing, where such things were 
almost unknown before the war—and it 
will seem that every second or third one is 
to let. Everywhere you look you see that 
sign: To Let. You will remember that in 
Paris and in the industrial centers to the 
north the proper housing of wage workers is 
a serious problem, and that the government 
is voting credits to subsidize the construc- 
tion of cheap dwellings. Rents at Rheims 


are high. Workers could not afford to live 
in these empty apartments. 
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credit. But the commercial capacity of the 
city is already greater than before the war. 

There is an air of unreality about it. 
People have not assimilated the new things; 
they walk about the streets as strangers, as 
people who never belonged there and would 
not be much surprised if it turned out to be 
an illusion. 

The hotel capacity is amazing. Standing 
by the monument to the veterans of 1870, 
which was about the only thing the Ger- 
mans missed, one may count six hotels 
without turning around. The largest is the 
Grand Hotel of the Lion of Gold. It was 
built on fifteen tiny parcels of land, col- 
lected for that purpose, and resembles in 
name only the little antique hotel that was 
destroyed. It has eighty private baths. 
One may wonder if there were eighty pri- 
vate baths in all the hotels of the devastated 
regions before the war. For a moment, in 
the foyer, you might imagine you were in 
El Paso or Seattle, everything so modern 
and handy and the electric fixtures so— 
so—expensive only. There is a switch- 
board at the desk, telephone to every room, 
and what no American hotel has ever 
thought of—a push button at the head of 

your bed to open and close the door. 
Room with bath for the night is four 
dollars; dinner is two dollars. 


Newness and Usgliness 


The increase in the hotel capacity of 
Rheims represents the expectation that 
the cityfor many years will have aspecial 
fascination for the tourist That may 
well be. Of the destroyed cities, it was 
undoubtedly the most advertised to the 
imagination of the world. Americans 
come there in blocks; they pay for the 
private baths. 

Even the Germans come. 
their voices down in the dining room and 
then go prowling about outside to see 
what their guns did to the city and what 
they are expected to pay for. Will they 
pay for the push buttons that open and 
close the doors? 

There is one thing more they should 
pay for, only it has not been included in 
the bill of damages and is seldom men- 
tioned. Outside the monumental zones 
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Field and Tribunes of the Olympic Stadium at Colombes, Near Paris, 
Built for the 1924 Olympic Games 


No American but knows this kind of 
thing when he sees it. Everywhere is the 
evidence of speculative building, already 
carried too far. How did speculation pene- 
trate reconstruction? 

One asks and learns. Many of those who 
left Rheims never returned. Instead, they 
sold out their ground titles and their com- 
pensation claims to speculators, and a great 
deal of this building came to be done by 
outsiders, persons not native to Rheims, 
who rushed there after the war to take 
part in the boom. 

They have overdone it. Now the gov- 
ernment is slow and behindhand with its 
payments on the bills of credit. There are 
not enough people to fill the houses already 
built; not enough business to support the 
new shops, with their plate-glass windows 
and blazing lights. It will take twenty-five 
years to restore the cathedral—churches 
come last and are not assisted by public 


where architectural restrictions applied, 
some of the new Rheims is of an ugliness in- 
credible in France. One would think the 
builders had been trying to copy the worst 
examples of American apartment-house con- 
struction. When you speak of this to a 
Frenchman of taste, he makes a gesture of 
despair. The speculative builders knew no 
better and there was no way to stop them. 
They forgot to build sewers. With all that 
new plumbing, they have only water drains. 
Well, comfort, like everything else, is rela- 
tive. In their widened streets they have 150 
taxicabs, against only four before the war. 

In Rheims it is written large. More or 
less the tale is repetitious. They had one 
idea among them. That was to restore 
France immediately. Their pride was in it; 
also it was vital. They could not sit staring 
at the ruins until Germany should pay. If 
in certain cases their pride was greater than 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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When you use 
a clipper AT HOME 
get a good one 


F you aren’t yet using a pair 

of hair clippers at home you 
are passing up a convenience, an 
economy—in fact an appliance 
that is proving anecessity in hun- 
dreds of thousands of families. 


When you do buy a pair of 
hair clippers get good ones, get 
the best. You can make sure of 
this in only one way, by asking 
for Brown and Sharpe Clippers 
by name. 


The highest possible tribute 
to Brown and Sharpe Clippers 
is the fact that over nine hun- 
dred out of every thousand bar- 
bers use them. They know from 
the experience of their daily 
work that the action of Brown 
and Sharpe Clippers is smooth, 
that they keep their keen cut- 
ting edges for years—and that 
they are made so well that they 
last even the busy barber for 
twenty years or more. 


Don’t put off getting a pair of 
Brown and Sharpe Clippers— 
they will come to be indispen- 
sable to every member of the 
family. Maybe they will first be 
used to keep the children’s bobs 
trimmed. Before long mother 
will use them too, and father 
will find that he no longer has 
that sort of ragged look during 
those self-conscious few days 
before his regular visit to his 


barber. 


At hardware, barber supply and 
cutlery stores, Brown and Sharpe 
Clippers are sold in several sizes— 
NARROW PLATE size 000 is especially 
recommended for 

home use. Price $4.50 
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BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 
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the scuffing of tiny 
shoes nor the daily 
grind of motor car 
service can harm 
the soft sheen and 
springy smoothness 
of Collins & Aikman 
plush—the preferred 
upholstery for most 
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closed cars. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN Co. 
Established 1845 


NEW YORK 


COLLINS & AIKMAN 
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Continued from Page 147) 
onomic wisdom, that, too, may be 
bod. Verdun, for example. Before 
9 this was a frontier town, fortified; 
lary importance gave it something 
nand for. It is no longer a frontier 
ts military importance is historic. 
as been rebuilt as if it were to have 
omic future. Partly, this is ex- 
by the fact that the department in 
fun has the happiness to exist 
tically strong when the allotments 
; were being, made at Paris. There 
some ruins in the old town on the 
it the only trace of war on the plain 
\cross the river, is the wreck of the 
3. All the rest resembles a very ex- 
American real-estate development, 
and sold; only the houses are much 
made than American houses—of 
rick and concrete, with red tile 


sapected that within this: year, 
the seventh since the Armistice, 
ssal work of reconstruction in all 
ive aspects will come to a period. 
vig for a great deal of it is begin- 

wing in a state of perilous credit 
, At first the government was so 
cet the work going at high pres- 
t it advanced cash even before the 
damage had been examined. 
vances presently ceased. The bills 
f pere then met with bonds which 

s were obliged to discount at the 
ch. Then the claims began to be 
more carefully, the bonds were 
o be forthcoming, they were worth 
s at the bank, the figure by which 
mitted to multiply the prewar 
house in order to determine the 
uivalent was reduced from five 
and at last, in 1924, with the 
of full German payment waning 
credit of the French government in 
a law was passed requiring that all 
bove 500,000 francs, whether they 
asettled or not, must be submitted 
mination. Thousands of them had 
vagantly padded, of course, as 
dy knew. In the beginning, nobody 
But as it began to be realized that 
it they were using so extravagantly 
edit of France, the point of view 
‘and the government grew less and 
us. Now the proprietors and the 
e feeling the strain. 


Premature Expansion 


at Nancy is typical. There, 500 
are destroyed or damaged. They 
been restored. You would not 
an external sign that the war 
Nancy. Nevertheless, the pro- 
he Hotel Thiers, whose ‘free con- 
his brilliantly lighted drinking hall 
gist table, is low in his mind. During 
a German shell missed the railroad 
and blew up his place instead. He 
claim for 2,500,000 francs while the 
‘was good, and the government al- 
. Then he spent 2,500,000 franes to 
new hotel. It is beautiful, genteel, 
‘modern plumbing, private bath- 
ind all manner of electrical conven- 
s He has received from the govern- 
bnds to the face value of 1,000,000 


A New Hotel at Verdun 
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frances; these were discounted at the bank 
at 70 per cent. So he has realized in cash 
only 700,000 franes; the balance is in sus- 
pense between him and the contractor. He 
himself, as you may have noticed, is not 
himself. The contractor is worse, much 
worse. Everybody will go mad but the 
Germans! And now—do you compre- 
hend?—now his claim for 2,500,000 francs 
will have to be reéxamined. 

From such usage, any ordinary building 
boom would have cracked. This was no 
ordinary boom. It was governed by two 
necessities. One was the sheer economic 
necessity to build, the other was the indi- 
vidual necessity to build in order to get 
compensation from the government at all; 
and there were yet other sustaining factors. 


Bids for English Labor 


The method of reconstruction produced 
new and better houses for the rich and 
middle-class people; it produced also, as at 
Rheims, a great many speculative apart- 
ment houses to be let at.high rentals; it did 
not produce small cheap dwellings for the 
increasingly articulate and politically pow- 
erful proletariat, or wage-earning classes. 
Therefore it was necessary to employ fur- 
ther enormous sums of credit in state, 
municipal, social and private housing 
schemes, in the new industrial centers and 
in Paris. The government, borrowing 
money at 5, 6 and 7 per cent, loaned credit 
through various agencies at 2 and 2.5 per 
cent to promote these necessary building 
operations. Private employers of labor, 
such as railways, mining companies and 
the great industrial concerns, were obliged to 
construct whole new villages to house their 
workers, and there has been competition 
among them to make housing conditions 
more attractive, because labor contin- 
ually expects more comfort and is harder 
to hold in contentment. One railway- 
equipment company, wishing to attract 
skilled workers from England, offered 
“twenty-two frances a day, each worker to 
have a newly furnished room with flowing 
water and electric light at a monthly rental 
of fifty francs, inclusive; two meals to be 
provided daily at 2.5 frances apiece without 
drink; and numerous douches, recreation 
hall, football ground, and so on. But Brit- 
ish workers were not much attracted. 

A more powerful sustaining circumstance 
was that the base of the building boom 
widened. It became very wide. France 
was as a new country, full of vision, strong 
with ambition, impatient to develop her re- 
sources in a wholesale manner; and she 
found in her hand a new power to serve that 
impatience in a fabulous manner. This was 
the power of her credit, which, you must 
remember, the French had never before ex- 
ploited in this dynamic way. 

Anything seemed immediately feasible. 
There was the simultaneous beginning of 
magnificent plans. They saw clearly for the 
first time, as new, the possibilities of hydro- 
electric-power development. Only two 
countries in the world have greater water- 
power resources. They are Canada and the 
United States. The new vision of France 
contemplates a super-power system cover- 
ing the entire country; it is calculated that 
the saving of coal will be 8,000,000 tons for 
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‘Tbe Owners of 


New York Central 


More than 130,000 investors own 
the securities of the New York 
Central and its allied roads which 
make up the railroad system 
known as the New York Central 
Lines. 


New York Central stock, now 
paying dividends of $7 per share 
per annum, is owned by 38,000 
individuals and institutions; and, 
in addition, more than 41,000 
employees are now becoming 
stockholders in the company by 
the purchase of New York Cen- 
tral stock. 


While New York Central stock- 
holders are to be found in every 
State of the Nation, and in many 
foreign countries, the great bulk 


of the investment is held in com- 
munities along the New York 
Central Lines. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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The merit of Consolidation Clean Coal is 
explained by the single word ‘‘tested”’. 


Before it is shipped from the mine Consoli- 
dation Coal is carefully prepared. Clay, 
rock and other non-combustible impurities 
are removed. And in addition it is tested— 
tested by chemists and engineers for its ash- 
content and its heat value. 


Clean, tested Consolidation Coal is used all 
over the world by public utilities, railways, 
steamships and factories because every 
pound of it contains the highest number of 
heat units and the least amount of ash and 
other non-combustibles. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City. 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 


: { LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg, 
Foreign Offices) GENOA, ITALY 30: Vid Rove 


ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Keefer Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F Hurlbut Company 


© Copyrighted by The Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1925 
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each 1,000,000 horse-power of electric en- 
ergy developed. In 1923 a law was passed 
authorizing government subsidies up to 
600,000,000 francs for rural electrification. 
One-third of the total French railway mile- 
age is indicated for electrification, and the 
work is progressing, notwithstanding the 
fact that the railways for political reasons 
operate at a loss and require annually large 
grants of credit from the state. Parallel to 
the work of reconstruction, the state under- 
took also a great deal of original work, such 
as the development of ports’ and water- 
ways; not to mention that at the same 
time it was pushing as never before the na- 
tional dream of empire in Morocco and 
lending heavily to its, political allies in 
Europe, especially Poland and Jugo-Slavia. 
Most of this credit was spent in France for 
goods. 


The Building Boom in Paris 


Raising material in three dimensional 
forms, useful, recreational and decorative, 
became at length a national passion. You 
would think the French people with one 
impulse had been resolved not only to re- 
store what had been destroyed in war but 
to have besides all the things they might 
have had if the war had never happened. 
Paris is full of new work, finished, finishing 
and beginning. Its character is both public 
and private. Much of it has either political 
or economic importance and is therefore 
self-justified. Tearing down the old ram- 
parts, now obsolete in the military sense, to 
make room for cheap dwellings is economic. 
So also is the great architectural layout 
down both sides of the Seine for the Expo- 
sition of Decorative and Industrial Arts, to 
take place this year. The magnificent Ori- 
ental center, with its sacred mysterious Mo- 
hammedan temple—heathen forbidden— 
building on the left bank of the Seine against 
a background of new elevator apartment 
houses in the latest Western style, is an im- 
pressive political gesture. But costly new 
stadiums, new swimming pools, new boule- 
vards, are with difficulty regarded in any 
category of political or economic necessity. 
In the heart of Paris a mass of old private 
property has been condemned and swept 
away in order to cut the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann through to a juncture with the Grand 
Boulevards; and a boulevard twenty miles 
long and 300 feet wide from Paris to St.- 
Germain has just been voted. 

Four new theaters de luxe have been 
opened in Paris within twelve months. 
Several large hotels are building in central 
Paris. Hotel living is more costly in Paris 
than in New York. The city is extremely 
prosperous, excitedly congested. The num- 
ber of shops has increased. The great de- 
partment stores have built themselves more 
spacious housings. And although-there is 
an acute housing problem on the lower 
plane, requiring public credit to be ex- 
pended in large amounts, there is a surplus 
of expensive furnished apartments for peo- 
ple of means. Many speculative builders 
are in trouble for want of credit, which is 
very dear; and yet high real-estate values 
are holding. The reason for this is that 
when people sell their real estate they do 
not know what to do with the money. 
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They are afraid to put it in goy 
bonds. Real estate is safer, even at 
prices. 

Through all this pyramid of 
achievement run the seven colors « 
lation—inevitably. You cannot 
building boom without speculatio 
recall, there has never been in tt 
before a boom like this. It was im 
that the state, the municipalities 
the great and little proprietors sh 
ploit the use of credit as they have 
producing a certain effect upon 
ways of thinking and feeling. By 
has a little credit. What one will d 
is determined not so much by nee 
by example. 

Tradition, before the war, was { 
waited for what one wanted until 
earned or saved it. Example, gj 
war, has been that of having the th: 
having it now for purposes of pre 
joyment, and paying for it later. 4 
ple all the way down the scale ha 
touched by this contagion. Thrift 
virtue; precept remembers it; but 
ing is modern. 

Three years ago some Americans 
Paris with a scheme, already high| 
oped in the United States, for selliy 
mobiles on the installment plan - 
money-lending or credit companie; 
ized for that purpose. They were si 
to learn that it could not be dor 
French law had ever contemplated 
action of that character. Specifics 
seller of the car could not retain title 
the period of payment. The An 
went home in disgust. But now ¢ 
biles are sold on the installment 
France, as they are in the United 
through finance companies; and, al 
the United States, the maker of the 
lizzie sells his car direct to the hi 
credit and does the largest busines 
We would not call it a cheap car, 
for $1000. 

} 
Motor Sales in France 


They go now even further in 
Credit companies advertise in th 
papers to buy and deliver to your 
any new car you may happen to w 
any secondhand car you may wish’ 
sess. As you may suppose, the inst 
method has wonderfully iner 
popular use of automobiles. Bef 
war, there were fewer than 10,00 
cars circulating natively in Franc 
present number is above 400,0 
counting motorcycles and side cars, 

Naturally, the keepers of pre 
scandalized. The old-fashioned ec 
L’Intransigeant writes: 

“Economy! We would adverti 
word in letters of fire, with imino 
in the manner of Citroén.”’ Citroé: 
name of the popular car that peo 
buying on credit. “‘The war,” hi 
“was a school of waste.” 

All the same, no boom, no sudde 
ress in wealth and power, with 
travagance and waste. Who shoul 
this better than Americans? War 
stimulated. People are moved by 

(Continued on Page 153) 


A Street in Verdun 


Continued from Page 150) 
« their minds. From greater exer- 
gnind comes more of having. 
, there may be a financial collapse. 
«french boom is spared this expe- 
¢t will be unique in one more respect. 
pf it? We, who know booms, know 
¢ng the French have yet to learn. 
fancial collapse is a passing catas- 
, never a final disaster. The worst 
in happen is that fanciful expecta- 
¥ profit will be disappointed. A 
= of speculative, illusory, ficti- 
ypital may be lost. The ecstasy 
yironed out. None of this is funda- 
zy serious. People will talk of going 
'\ their old shoes; everybody will 
reveryone else to do it; in fact no- 
-7ill. Why? Because they have 
<towant more. The means to greater 
t-the mills, the industries, the 
«3, the improved mechanical equip- 
Hit is all there. It will not be idle. 
pnly be worked harder than before. 
ile while the catastrophe is forgotten. 
tle while the actual production of 
tis greater than the sum of all dis- 
ved expectations. Have we not seen 
¢ and again? 
jis now is and will be true of France. 
wer in wealth is multiplied. Her 
is are even greater than she can 
,, In the modern sense, she is a new 
i ripe for development. The con- 
«re theatrical. You see high-power 
sssion lines criss-crossing the coun- 
- concrete poles—the beginning of 
91 electrification—and under these 
pper wires peasants still plowing 
jxen. From oxen to electrically 
ped agriculture at one step! 
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How the Bond Reads 


he is already too much in this pic- 
fou may get from it certain broad 
“ions. The point not to be lost is 
| this experience has been original in 
1, The people had no tradition to 
«hem. Immemorially, they were the 
jwho saved, who did without in order 
a: more, who loaned their money at 
ps to the reckless people of the world. 
\ al this tremendous power of 
jonly they had never turned it upon 
tlves. Once they did, to serve their 
‘apatience, they were immeasurably 
. They know, of course, that bor- 
‘for the present supposes payment 
1e future. But the idea at first was 
1 the consequences should be Ger- 
They carried their enormous re- 
jiction expenditures in a separate 
 t, as recoverable—recoverable from 
(rmans. It was not their debt at all. 
//Germany’s debt. 

\artheless, it is the credit of France 
tas been pledged. It is the future 
1g power of France that has been 
{iged. Her bond does not read, “‘ Pay- 
: ly provided Germany pays us.” It 
“France will pay.’”’ No conditions 
Uted. Germany may never pay up. 
smonstrated that a nation cannot by 
jeans be made to pay more than it is 
i upon honor to pay—not even by 
«In any event, what she will pay, as 
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now seems very clear, must be less than the 
sum of those ‘‘recoverable’’ expenditures. 

Now France begins to see the light of 
reality. She sees it in the disesteemed state 
of the frane, which is worth only about one 
fourth of its former gold value and is 
treated by the world as a debased unit of 
money, whereas the British pound sterling 
is back almost to its full prewar gold value, 
and Germany—even Germany—has a gold 
currency. The French france at a discount 
as against the German mark. Fancy this! 

She sees it in the fact that her credit in 
foreign countries compares unfavorably 
with that of Finland. It is worth in New 
York or London about what Turkish credit 
was worth in Paris before the war. 

She sees it in the fact that her own in- 
vestors are willing to lend her their savings 
only at a pawnbroker’s rate of interest. 
Many of her investors would sooner send 
inet savings to foreign countries if they 
could. 


A Cavern of Temptation 


And seeing all this, France is dazed. She | 


speaks without minding the sense. She 
keeps saying, ‘‘France will pay. Her bond 
shall not be dishonored. She will pay every 
sou she owes.”’ She means this. At the 
same time she cannot imagine paying. She 


never has paid. Always she has been the | 


lender, the one to receive payment; now 
she is the borrower, the one to make pay- 
ment, and it is altogether strange. 
looks at her debt and her mind veers. The 


figures are astral. Four-hundred-and-fifty | 


billion frances! Is it supposed that a people 


can pay 450,000,000,000 francs? She says | 
Having just | 


again, ‘‘France will pay.” 
looked at the debt, with that dizzy pattern 
of figures in her eye, she adds, ‘France will 
pay every sou she owes, but ay 

It is a little word—‘“‘but.” 
three letters; in French only four. 


temptation, in the darkness of which is a 


word beginning with r that no one quite 
dares to utter. It has produced a great mal- | 


ady of feeling, a diplomatic and public lit- 


erature on the subject of international debt, | 


and a tempest of French eloquence that 
comes to a climax in the Chamber of Depu- 


ties when someone says that since every- | 
body else has forgotten what the war was | 


about and thinks only of money, France, 
too, will speak of sacred things in terms of 
money. She will estimate the economic 
value of her dead at so much per head and 
set that against the debt she owes to her 
former Allies and associates in war. 

It would be a blunder to take any of this 
at its literal value. When their minds are 


disturbed they make a furious sound. That | 


is how they think, and you cannot tell 
from the sound they make how they will 
shape the conclusion. 

What we are to understand is that their 
collective mind has not yet achieved the 
idea of paying. That will be a new feat. At 


one extreme they are so fascinated by the | 


In English | 
And | 
what a powerful thought seed it is! It has | 
produced in the French mind a cavern of | 


She | 
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spectacle of credit calling industries and | 
cities back out of the void that they forget | 


the liability; going suddenly to the other 
extreme, they are aghast at the liability 


A Building for the Agricultural Fair at Paris 
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eNO pNIGHT... 


and locked out! 


Daily a hundred things crowd into 
your memory. Everyone forgets SOME- 
THING— don’t let it be your keys! 


will remember them 


Every key you own ready for instant use—and doubly protected! 


LAT in your pocket—com- 
pact—flexible—a Keytainer 
never forgets your keys. 

Filed away on its swivel hooks 
—the key you want is always at 
your finger tips. 

And you get—besides comfort 
and convenience—a new sense of 
security. 

Also, every Keytainer pocket car- 
ries a numbered card. It offers a re- 
ward for recurn to Buxton Headquar- 
ters, where a similar card is always on 
file—filled out with your name and 
address. Only Buxton knows to 
whom those keys belong! When a lost 
Keytainer is sent in Buxton looks up 
the owner’s number, forwards his 


missing keys, and mails the finder 
his reward—all free of cost. 

You can get Buxton Keytainers in 
dozens of types and leathers. 2, 4, 
6, and 8 hooks—and each hook holds 
two keys. Combination sets, too— 
one large and one small Keytainer. 
A wide assortment at one dollar— 
others less and more. 


Jewelers, department stores, leather 
goods, stationery, haberdashery, hard- 
ware and drug stores carry Buxton 
Keytainers. Drop in and examine 
them—or let us send you the Book of 
Buxton Keytainers—free. 

BUXTON Inc., 161 Chestnut St., 
Springfield, Mass., or 844 Marbridge 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME and forget the assets. Thus their mind _ Obviously, there is no crushing 
| swings to and fro. When it has the courage in prospect for France in a settleme 


to fix itself upon the idea of making pay- the United States Treasury. If g| 
; , | ment, everything else will come clear and paying her debt to the American ( 
; all this sound will be unremembered. ment, her credit would be better | 


Most of that 450,000,000,000 francs Street, and she could borrow Aj 


may compound it, postpone it, or forgive Actually she will not have to sen 
herself of it, as Germany did, and as has’ loads of gold to the United State 


LANDERS. FRARY & CLARK, NEW RITAIN, CONN ie France owes to herself. She borroweditfrom capital on easier terms. 
happened historically even in France. A movement is much more likely to 
nation does not get rich by paying or poor other way. 


her own people. This is the internal debt. All that is needed is for France to 
Stainless: & 
: by not paying what it owes to itself. This She will borrow more than she pay 


What she does with it is her own affair. She idea of paying. The strain is — 
e question is moral and private. Itisnot the is doing it even now. 
O MOrle Vy LOULS internal debt that worries France so much. 
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. She knows that what it represents is wealth The Influx of Spenders 
here instead of there, but all within the J 
SCOUTING All circle. Out of one industry alone—the | 
‘ . What she is really worried about, what profit industry she has and one that 
/ hin 5 — fo she makes all that sound about, is the debt mentioned in her table of resource 
; ve P O LS. A) she owes abroad, to Great Britain and the debt to the United States Treasury 
Knife and Fork Set = United States. The amount ofitis, roughly, be discharged. That is the industry 


$7,000,000,000. That happens to be ap- tertainment. The constant America 
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the acceptance of the fact that here 
jsituation he could not dominate, 
ed to change somewhat, as if 

rig ego had been shaken. He had for 
ime exerted the strength of three 
'd now he was tired. He was not 
} sure of his own rightness, a trifle 
Jnineering. He had got badly into 
¢ring his wild plunging into a cure 
a's mysterious malady, and he had 
{ pinch and toil to get out again. 
he was not yet forty he began to 
ly that age. The office of district 
7” had been allowed to go to someone 
jing his preoccupation with Alvira’s 
and he did not seem to mind 


¢ousehold had in the meantime been 
ly readjusting itself. It was as if it 
iaped itself to accommodate a bed. 
{ter which way the currents of that 
‘ld were minded to flow, they had to 
und or against the fact of that bed, 
snaturally the center of the house- 
2ame Alvira. 

jed had been placed in what was 
isthe parlor bedroom, which opened 
‘general living room of the little 
At Alvira’s right hand was a window 
{ which she could look out to the 
Jad the square. Thus she could over- 
oassing, as her neighbors said. The 
'm the bedroom to the sitting room 
n widened, so that the interior of 
(se lay open to her. It was said of 
that she could see and hear more 
ar bed than most folks could on 
jt, and that she had more control 
jr family than any well woman in 


certainly true that the lives of her 
ere directed and controlled quite 
tbly by the invalid. Not only her 
f. but Ethan himself came under the 
1f that voice from the bed. For as 
ere month after month, year after 
vira’s personality grew into a defi- 
(2e, as if lying there she drew to her- 
(ething from everyone who sent out 
‘thoughts of pity or of forbearance. 
| by no means an idle woman. 
her children’s lessons, corrected 
‘mners, made their clothes, watched 
ir window how they deported them- 
n public. And lying there, she 
ly came to direct—by ear, so to 
¢every detail of life within that 
| use. 

4: were still, of course, a good many 
y' who believed that Alvira could 
Jar bed if she chose. But one day 
tng happened that awed and con- 
aven her critics. 

(youngest child, little Ethan, was of 
nturous and roving disposition, and 
‘he disappeared. He had asked his 
if he might go next door, and’ she 
wd his voice during the afternoon 
i\djoining yard. But at suppertime 
(ot appear. The neighbor’s children 
¢ seen him since three; no one in 
4; developed, had seen him; he had 
(ously vanished. The house was 
ld, the street was combed, and finally 
¥)le town was aroused by the ringing 
(ire bell. 

now friends and doubters alike be- 
say, “If Alvira Pell can get out of 
ll do so now,”’ regardless of the fact 
@ could do no good if she did by a 
rise. For now they were searching 
it bank with lanterns, and riding off 
| tramp who had passed through 
t 

f 


tt afternoon. “‘ What mother would 
and helpless at such a time,’ they 
f{ she could arise?” , 
nher bed Alvira remained, although 
2 was strained with suffering. The 
‘wore on toward midnight, and by 
le even the women were searching 
sand the creek. Doctor Will had 
ne riding in from a case up the val- 
n one of Alvira’s next-door neigh- 
me running out to the barn, where 
itching his horse. She was in a 
alarm over Alvira. It seemed 
e had been told off to remain with 
| but had gone for a few moments to 
1 house to fetch some hot soup. 
ie came back she found Alvira in a 
aint. She had not been able to 
yher. The doctor and the neighbor 
hurried to the house and found 
i unconscious. 
n the doctor had applied restora- 
lvira opened her eyes, seemed dazed 


_ 


for a second, and then cried, “I have seen 
my boy!” 

“How? Where?” exclaimed the neighbor. 

“Tn a vision, a vision,” Alvira told them, 
trembling and wild. ‘He is in that little 
attic over the kitchen. He is in a hole be- 
hind the kitchen chimney. Hurry, hurry!” 

They groped, bent over, through the 
attic, which was no more than an air space 
above the kitchen, and found the boy in a 
stupefied sleep behind the warm chimney. 
Alvira at once had hysterics. The searchers 
came in from the highways and fields and 
crowded the house with their awe and re- 
joicing. 

After a few minutes the doctor turned 
everyone out of Alvira’s room and sat him- 
self down for a soothing talk with her. 
He did not think it good for his patient to 
look upon herself as the recipient of an 
authentic vision. He suggested to her that 
she had had an ordinary dream. 

“Didn’t you know that little Ethan knew 
about the attic and the hole behind the 
chimney?” 

“Well, yes. He told me once that he had 
played there, and I scolded him.” 

“Quite so. You see, you’d been going 
over in your mind every place the boy was 
in the habit of visiting, and when you 
dropped asleep for a moment you naturally 
dreamed of the attic.” 

“‘Perhaps,”’ she murmured, dropping her 
defensive eyelids. ; 

“Well, anyhow, he’s safe, so now you 
must settle down and forget it. How’s the 
pulse?” 

He drew her hand from under the cover- 
let. And with his finger on her pulse he saw 
something that greatly interested him. He 
tipped the lampshade to give him a better 
light and said quietly, ‘‘ Alvira, how did you 
get all those slivers in your palm?” 

Her eyes flew open sharply, the pupils 
widening. She drew away her hand with- 
out replying. Then suddenly he pulled the 
blanket and sheet up from the bottom of 
the bed, to which she protested sharply, 
“What are you doing?” 

“‘T only want to see if you have slivers in 
your knees too,” he replied grimly. 

When he had replaced the covers and sat 
down again, he looked at her sternly. 
“Now, Alvira, how did you do it?” 

“Do what?” 

“Get up to that attic and back again 
without help?” 

She gazed at him without a word for a 
moment, and then she said with slow em- 
phasis, ‘‘I don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

Their eyes met. He knew he was up 
against an unbeatable will; she would never 
admit anything that did not suit her pur- 
pose, whatever that was. He rose and 
picked up his medicine case. 

“Well, Alvira, I don’t know what you 
are up to. It is plain enough to me that 
you are afraud. If you can crawl you can 
walk. But I wash my hands of you from 
now on.” 

All she said to this was, ‘‘What are you 
going to say to Ethan?” 

He thought this over in a fine quandary. 
He of course knew, from the evidence of her 
hands and knees, that she had crawled and 
dragged herself to the attic when the neigh- 
bor woman was absent. He could imagine 
that lying in her bed, alone for the moment, 
she had suddenly remembered the hole 
behind the chimney. It had been intoler- 
able to her to lie there, thinking that per- 
haps the child might have fallen into it, 
might be ill or suffocated. And scarcely 
knowing what she did, she had got herself 
up those stairs. It was a feat, but he had 
known stranger things to happen under 
stress of great emotion. But it would be a 
difficult thing to explain to Ethan, especially 
since she had claimed a vision. 

And if he went out of that room now and 
admitted to Ethan that in his opinion his 
wife had been humbugging him all these 
years their lives would crash about them. 
For Ethan believed in Alvira. If he were 
disillusioned what would happen to his 
proud and irascible nature? On the other 
hand, if Ethan knew, could he force her to 
get up and walk? 

Gazing down at Alvira’s face, which to 
his mind at that moment resembled one of 
the gray rocks in local pastures, the doctor 
had his doubts about anyone’s forcing 
Alvira to do anything she did not choose to 
do. For some reason obscure to him she 
had taken up a line, and that line it was 
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MV a2Es under pressure is one of the greatest modern factors of 
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lobe is the popular way to eat bran! In 
Pillsbury bran muffins! These are not ordina- 
ry bran mufhns. They are Pillsbury muffins 
—unusually delicious. 


You can’t match their flavor, their light- 
ness, their tempting golden-brown color un- 
less you make them exactly as these were 
made. Follow the special Pillsbury recipe on 
the Pillsbury package. And be sure you use 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran. No other recipe and 
no other bran will give the same result. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is natural wheat 
bran—uncooked, unchanged, unadulterated. 
The large, coarse, crisp Pillsbury bran flakes 
reach you just as Nature grew them. We ster- 
ilize and pack them air-tight. They’re brimful 
of health—Nature’s own food laxative,an un- 
equalled safeguard against faulty elimination. 


Because it is natural bran, Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran may be eaten in a wide variety of ap- 
petizing ways; you'll never tire of it. Twenty 
suggestions for serving are given in our Health 
Bran book, sent free on request. Write 
today. Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour : Farina 
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One of the family 


plain she would stick to until Until 
when? 

That was what he could not see, any 
more than he could make out the hidden 
springs of her actions. And it seemed to 
him, being by that time experienced in 
human vagaries, that he had small right to 
meddle with a situation he did not fully 
understand, especially when the situation 
involved husband and wife. He had 
learned to be wary of that boomerang. 

So it was with a sense of defeat and some 
bewilderment that he exclaimed, “The 
Lord help you, Alvira! You’re a stone wall 
of a woman. Who am I that I should butt 
my head against you?” 

“Who indeed?” retorted Alvira with a 
faint sound halfway between a snort and a 
chuckle. Then she turned her face to the 
wall, and the incident was closed. 

At least it was closed so far as the doctor 
was concerned, but Alvira reaped from it 
quite a harvest of respect, tinged with awe, 
as was due a woman who can see visions. 
Time slipped past. Occasionally a harried 
housewife, especially in canning and house- 
cleaning seasons, remarked that she guessed 
she’d take to her bed—Alvira Pell seemed 
to have a pretty good time of it, what with 
people always calling on her, and a husband 
who was as good a housekeeper as anyone 
could wish for. 

“Yes, and see what he’s come to!” the 
man addressed would often answer. “Used 
to be the smartest young lawyer in the 
county. They talked of him for district 
attorney once. But he’s kind of lost his 
grip, somehow. That comes of doing 
woman’s work.”’ 

It was true that Ethan had aged and 
grown milder, as if having to temper his 
whole life to a woman who could always 
close her eyelids and become limp upon her 
pillows had taken the spirit out of him. 
He became by the time he was forty-five 
rather like an elderly horse that in a fiery 
colthood had been too heavily ridden. 

His children, as they grew older, some- 
what, as the neighbors said, put upon him. 
Perhaps this was because all their lives they 
had seen him in a gingham apron. His 
theories of training and education had long 
since been abandoned. It was Alvira who 
wielded the real authority over the children. 

The fact was that Alvira Pell, apparently 
an inert body, shut in by four walls, had 
grown to be the very core, the controlling 
personality in that house. And Ethan in 
attending her had been obliged to clip his 
own wings. 

Doctor Will sometimes asked himself 
how much longer he ought to let Alvira 
keep it up. But being not quite sure in his 
own mind what it was she was keeping up, 
and perceiving as he grew older more and 
more sides to all human relationships, he 
left the situation to time. And time pro- 
duced finally Mrs. Moffat. 

It was spring. With the first crocus, 
house cleaning, like a spring madness, broke 
out in the town. When the doctor turned 
in at the gate for a neighborly call on Alvira 
Pell he saw that even a masculine house- 
keeper must succumb to the blight. Ethan 
Pell was just dodging into the closet under 
the stairs with two feather pillows and a 
large bag of new feathers in his arms. He 
grinned at the doctor somewhat shame- 
facedly, for he wore a voluminous feminine 
garment. 

“T told him to take those pillows under 
the stairs to refill them,” said Alvira. “You 
know how feathers fly. I told him to put 
my old Mother Hubbard over his clothes. 
Did he have it on?’’ 

The doctor assured her that Ethan did, 
and they chatted, all unaware that a re- 
markable crisis hovered over that house. 
The sound of carpets being beaten came in 
through the open windows, along with the 
odor of burning leaves in the side yard. 
Occasionally a muffled malediction crackled 
from under the stairs where Ethan wrestled 
with his feathers, but this sound was not 
unpeaceful. And next door Mrs. Moffat 
sunned blankets in her back yard. 

Now this Mrs. Moffat had an intense and 
long-harbored grudge against Ethan Pell 
because of a lawsuit which he had won 
against her. She was a hard woman with a 
noted tongue, but from some lingering fear 
of Ethan she had not directly attacked him. 

But what she had done was worse than 
words. She had laughed at him. She al- 
ways did it silently, in pantomime. The 
two houses were divided only by narrow 
side yards, and Mrs. Moffat had ample 
opportunity to exercise her histrionic gift 
for derision. Did Ethan step out to hang 
up dish towels, Mrs. Moffat was on her 


¢ 
March : 


back porch and saw him. She wo 
her hand over her mouth and go 1 
into the house, as if the ridiculo 
was too much for her. When he 
rug or cleaned the carpet sweeper o 
the windows, she stared silently w 
ing mouth. When he kneaded brea 
to close the kitchen door to keep 
disdainful smile. 

Alvira, who knew nothing of th 
of the feud, asked him why he sy 
sitting room with the shades dray 
evaded the question with some ten 
Mrs. Moffat and her laughter had } 
get under his skin. 

Thus stood affairs between him a 
Moffat on this spring day when 
coming out from under the stai) 
breath, saw from the kitchen wind 
the bonfire he had made had crept 
dried stubble of a flower bed and y 
rily eating away at a fence post. Cor 
forgetting his feminine garment, he 
out with a pail of water, : 

There was a certain excuse ft 
Moffat. Exceedingly comical was I 
a yellow Mother Hubbard and y 
hair full of feathers. But of course 
Moffat had had an ounce of dece 
would not have stood at the top 
kitchen steps and laughed aloud. 

The sound of that thin laughter 
the sweetness of the spring morni 
was like the flick of a lash on an old 
Ethan, at the first note of it, s 
dropped his pail and looked up, eri 
the face. 

“You shut up!” he roared. “Yo 
harridan!”’ | 

With that Mrs. Moffat came dow: 
fence. She clutched the top rail 1 
cious fingers. 

“And what are you?”’ she shrilled 
poor little henpecked poodle! Just 
house cat, that’s what you are! ¥ 
dishes and making beds and bossed 
by a woman that pretends she can’t 
o’ bed. Ho! She snaps the whip a 
come running, all right. And youa 
sense enough to know that she’s 
vO Ha, ha! It’s funny to see t¢ 
she re 4 

“Be quiet, woman!” Ethan rec 
himself sufficiently to roar. 

But Mrs. Moffat was intoxicated 
rage and by this splendid opportunit 
merely leaned farther over the fen 
loosened her infamous tongue. Shey 
out to Ethan in words of no uncertain 
ing how completely emasculated h 
how he was the laughingstock of thet 
which was a cruel exaggeration—ar 
she herself looked down upon | 
called himself a man and yet was rul 
woman, a bedridden woman at tha 
how she despised a man who had n 
spirit than to do womanish tasks an’ 
a woman’s clothes, a man who was 
fool that every day of his life his wife 
the wool over his eyes. : 

Her concluding shot was to the’ 
that Ethan ought to go and look at 
in the mirror, for now he was dresse 
really should be, in his wife’s clothes 
she added with deplorable crudity t 
everybody knew, Alvira had long we 
trousers in that family. i! 

In Alvira’s bedroom the side win 
open. This window gave directly ‘up 
narrow strip of yard between her 
Mrs. Moffat’s. 


close the window when the fra 
but Alvira had lifted her hand 
him. She lay propped up on hi 
listening, with a strange expre 
face. 

Doctor Will, shocked and yet 2 
the situation, looked at the face 
wife. What she was thinking he 
make out, although it seemed to 
there was a certain expectan 
enigmatic hopefulness stirring be 
pale mask. 

Her eyes remained half close 
pause came in the flow of Mrs. 
vituperation, and then her eyeli 
She seemed to wait, listening keen 
was silence from without. 

“What’s Ethan doing?” she 
whispered. 

Doctor Will gazed out. There 
retreating triumphant back of M 
And there was Ethan moving 
own kitchen door, the yellow Mother 
bard flapping about him. What hes 
Ethan’s face was incredible. H 
closer to the window. 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
aspoke again, impatiently, “What’s 
jg, L say?” TY on 
yan instant Doctor Will hesitated. 
‘bit of sparing Alvira had grown, 
yon him. Then he decided to let her 


Night, Alvira, if you want to know,” 
ni angrily, ‘‘I’ll tell you what he’s 
he’s crying.” 

ihe space of a long moment Alvira 

‘k upon her pillows, staring. Her 
4s stunned. But as if the blow had 
2d a mask, presently her lips quiv- 
hen this curious stirring passed, and 

color, a sort of healthy human rage 

j her whole countenance. Even her 
‘nds appeared to feel the angry blood 
; through them, for life came into 
they stiffened and pushed at the 
hes. 
pme. I’m going to get up,” she ex- 
|, glaring at the doctor. 
jaad actually thrown off the cover- 
jfore he could reach her side and lay 
{ining hand on her arm. “Easy now, 
ylvira. Remember you’ve been on 
‘ick a long time.” 

)long,’”’ she returned grimly. “‘See 
t ve done to Ethan. I’m going to get 
¢this bed. I’m going to show that 
f woman who wears the Mother Hub- 
this house.” 
yould have thrown herself out of bed 
\t the doctor restrained her. He 
<the kitchen door open and knew 
ywas coming. 

nk, Alvira—better go at this thing 

Don’t let Ethan know you could 
one it long ago.”’ 

a are right. Shut that window. 
4mustn’t know.” 

\had resumed again her recumbent 

1, and her eyes were veiled when 
wappeared in the door and inquired 

he would like for dinner. He had 

ithe feathers out of his hair and his 
‘4s composed. 

la looked up at him. ‘‘Ethan, I 
2; said anything about it to you be- 

{ wasn’t sure myself, but I’ve had 
|aeer sensations in my legs lately, as 

‘sort of stretched themselves and 
;s0 dead-feeling. And today Doctor 
ys 1 am certainly much stronger: He 
it won’t do any harm if I try sitting 
a chair a little every day. You tell 


his throat and drove the dazed ex- 
n out of his face. “‘ You see, it’s like 
Jithan: There has been a certain 
ton of congestion, a sort of stoppage 
—er—motor impulses, due to—er— 
¢idden cause, which is now undoubt- 
jlearing up. It may not progress 
(ntly to amount to anything, but on 
er hand it—er—may. I should say 
1e best way would be to let Alvira go 
own feelings in the matter. Don’t— 
ross her in anything she may want 
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“Cross her? Has anybody crossed her in 
ten years?’”’ A faint flash of his old ironic 
spirit came into Ethan’s face. 

Then to the astonishment of both men, 
Alvira suddenly burst into weeping. The 
tears coursed down her face, as a desert 
storm sends the water down a dry arroyo. 
It seemed to Doctor Will that he could see 
these tears driving ahead of them all the 
accumulated twisted rubbish of the mar- 
ried life of Ethan and Alvira. He felt 
hastily for his hat, 

When he tiptoed softly out of the room, 
Alvira was clinging to Ethan and sobbing, 
““Oh, I believe I am going to walk again, if 
you will help me, Ethan. You will be pa- 
tient with me and help me, won’t you? 
You are'so strong, so kind and good to me, 
Ethan.” 

And Ethan, astonished, but expanding 
ever so little, was patting her shoulder and 
saying, “Why, of course, I’ll help you, 
Ally.” He had gone back to her girlhood 
name. “You just leave it to me and I'll 
have you on your feet in no time. There, 
there, Ally, don’t you ery, you just leave it 
to me.” 

“And did she?” I asked as the doctor 
came to a pause, took off his old felt hat and 
gazed musingly up at the night sky. 

“Bh? Oh, yes. Yes, she did. She en- 
couraged Ethan to take all the credit of her 
recovery, I’ll say that for her.”’ 

“And do you mean that at any time 
during those ten years she could have 
walked, had she chosen to? And do you 
mean to say that she took to her bed to get 
the best of Ethan?” 

“To get peace and her own way, I figure 
it out,” he replied. ‘“‘But as to her being 
able to leave her bed, I’m not so sure. You 
see, she tried a very dangerous game; she 
played with suggestion. First, she saw the 
advantages of invalidism, then she experi- 
mented by telling herself she could not 
walk. That set up a certain picture of her- 
self. Then along came Ethan and told her 
she could walk, and she had a sort of contra- 
suggestive explosion. After that she painted 
the picture in a little deeper. Then one day 
when she really wanted to get up and walk, 
she found that she could not. She was a 
person caught in a spell of her own weaving.” 

“But she broke that spell by crawling up 
the attic stairs.” 

“Ah, yes, but by that time she liked it. 
Or maybe Ethan wasn’t quite tame enough 
yet.” 


“She was horrible!’ I burst forth. “A 
selfish grub of a woman!” 
He peered at me mildly. “I wouldn’t 


say that. We all want our own way. Any- 
way, they had both learned something. 
Alvira had learned that when you break a 
man of all his obnoxious habits you may 
break his spirit too. And Ethan had 
learned to mind his own affairs. They 
moved to another town presently, and 
Ethan built up a good law practice. Alvira 
left the soap in the dishwater as long as she 
pleased, and the last time I saw them they 
were a thoroughly contented couple.”’ 
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Value is Proved —= 


In the insurance field with its widely varying 
sizes of records, the many methods of compi- 
lation and extremely hard usage, “Kalamazoo” 
loose leaf equipment has won an enviable 
position. From this broad and comprehensive 
line the exactly right loose leaf device for 
each purpose can always be obtained. 


“LEDGER AND GENERAL 


PURPOSE BINDERS, 
CATALOG COVERS, 
RULED SHEETS, LITHO- 
GRAPHING, PRINTING, | 
INDEXES, MECHANICAL /|\ 
AND HAND ACCOUNTING || 
EQUIPMENT i 
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Better Accounting and 
Record Keeping Methods 
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KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The Home Insurance Company, The Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance, The Aetna and many 
others have found “Kalamazoo” to be not 
only practical, convenient, and durable, but 


also economical in use. 


The booklets just published, covering a few 
of the fields where “Kalamazoo” has proved 
its worthiness, are available for the asking. 
They are listed below, just check the ones 


Please send me the catalog of better 
record keeping checked below: 
General Catalog 
INSURANCE record keeping equipment 
TRANSPORTATION record keeping equipment 
DEPARTMENT STORE accounting equipment 
Catalogs that sell (catalog covers) 


Kalamazoo Record Keeping Equipment for BANKS 
Kalamazoo PUBLIC UTILITY accounting equip- 


ment 


you want, sign the coupon and mail. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ALAMAZO 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 
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“We Aren’t Buying 
Any RED EDGE 
This Year!” 


Tess year J. H. Welch, our Buffalo 
distributor, had sold The EIl- 
wood Construction Co. a big order 
of Red Edge Shovels and was rub- 
bing his hands in anticipation of a 
bigger one this season. 


“How many Red Edges can I put you 
down for?’’ says friend Welch. 

“Just precisely none,’’ was the reply. 

“None! Why, aren’t they good enough’ 
for you? They’re the best—” 

“That’s just the point,” the shovel 
buyer answered. 

“Heretofore we have had to put ina 
big supply of shovels every season. 
But those Red Edges wore so well 
that we still have 500 of them in first 
class condition. If you expect to sell 
me a big lot of shovels every year 
they will have to be poorer quality 
than Red Edge. And just you try 
selling me any other shovel!” 


How about Red Edge for that job 
of yours? 
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loss of limb, mental disintegration or any 
other of the ills to which aging human flesh 
isheir. Really to promote highway safety a 
driver’s licensing law must have several good 
sharp teeth. The cuspids, the canine teeth, 
in any effective law to license drivers are: 
Authority to deny the license, to suspend it, 
to revoke it, to take the car of the serious 
offender off the highway and to hold the 
owner jointly liable with the driver. Those 
states which fail to make the punishment 
follow the car have a faulty firing range on 
human nature. 

Persistent and willful offenders against 
highway safety—those who are able to pay 
a heavy fine as flippantly as they would buy 
a bottle of hooch—can be reached only by 
the authority which is able to rule them off 
the highway entirely. 

Practical experience outweighs precept 
and argument about ten to one any day in 
the week. Knowledge of the experience of 
traffic authorities in the states of New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, where the fight for 
highway safety has been pushed to the front 
line, will do more to sell the idea of aggres- 
sive traffic laws to lawmakers and voters of 
hesitant agricultural states than will any 
amount of theory. These states have blazed 
the safety trail for the nation, and their 
pioneering carries conviction to any open- 
minded man. 

The driver and owner of a car in which I 
happened to be riding in New Jersey passed 
a street car which had just come to a stop. 
The policeman’s whistle which brought him 
to a sudden halt gave me my first contact 
with the operation of a driver’s license law 
-with teeth in it. Coming from a state 
having no such law, it seemed to me that he 
had driven very carefully. But the two 
traffic officers who came to the side of the 
car did not share this opinion. Silently my 
friend took from his pocket his driving li- 
cense card and surrendered it. Under the 
reiterated refrain, ‘‘What does the law say 
about ” the officer gave the offending 
motorist an examination which would have 
admitted him to practice at the bar, as a 
specialist in highway law, in some Western 
states. Finally the officer returned the 
card and said, “Next time you lose your 
license. Remember that.” 


New Jersey Traffic Laws 


As we continued our journey my friend 
remarked, ‘‘Close call! It sure threw a 
scare into me. They have you foul in this 
state, where they can rule you and’your car 
off the highway altogether. That’s what 
puts the fear of God into the hearts of 
drivers here. A small fine wouldn’t have 
given me an extra heartbeat, but I have to 
drive this state constantly, following my 
profession. Even a suspension of my li- 
cense for a few weeks would be a mighty 
serious matter to me. But anyhow, I’m 
for the law. I hate to think what driving 
here would be like without it. Certainly it 
holds the speeders down, and even through- 
line truck drivers watch their step when 
they hit the New Jersey highways. They 
know they’ll get real punishment if they 
overstep the bounds. The commissioner of 
motor vehicles in this state makes Pooh- 
Bah, in The Mikado, look like a piker when 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
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it comes to offices and authority. By virtue 
of being justice of the peace at large, as 
well as commissioner of motor vehicles, he 
is both prosecutor and court. He examines 
and licenses you, revokes your license, puts 
your car off the highway, fines you, and 
then puts you in the way to go behind the 
bars—all, of course, if your offense merits 
such punishment.” 

Among the men who are doing valiant 
service for better street and highway safety, 
Commissioner Dill, of New J ersey, is known 
as one of the foremost two-fisted traffic- 
law enforcement officers of the country. He 
has been on the enforcement job for more 
than sixteen years and is a seasoned spe- 
cialist in the things that put speed cops and 
speed courts on the map. When the regis- 
tration of cars and the licensing of drivers 
became a fact in New Jersey, in 1909, his 
department did not do so much business in 
one year as it did in the closing day of De- 
cember, 1923. 

“The necessity,” declares Commissioner 
Dill, ‘‘of a driver’s licensing law with real 
teeth in it, such as we have, is indicated by 
the fact that in a year we have rejected 
15,000 applicants as being incompetent, 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


and have revoked 1700 licenses. Every ap- 
plicant rejected and every person whose 
license was revoked was either a potential 
or an actual menace to human life on the 
highways. Here we have a fixed policy as 
to the revocation of licenses. Driving 
while intoxicated, willfully reckless driving, 
bootlegging and social jmmorality on the 
highway are the outstanding offenses 
which bring this penalty. Dodging respon- 
sibility for an accident is another. 

“Laws for the regulation of motor vehi- 
cles should never be considered from the 
angle of how much revenue they will pro- 
duce. Public safety should be the only 
consideration. This viewpoint is the only 
one which will create that respect for the 
law necessary to take the drawing power 
out of the political pull. Just so long as 
those involved in the enforcement of a 
traffic law have in mind the revenue which 
it will produce, the political pull will be an 
active pest.” 


Weakening Political Pull 


“There are many communities in this 
country where speed-law enforcement is a 
going industry operated for fattening local 
treasuries. In such communities enforce- 
ment is frequently operated under a work- 
ing agreement between the speed cop and 
the local magistrate for their mutual gain. 
Speed-law enforcement for local public rev- 
enue naturally breeds enforcement for pri-. 
vate graft. The community which commits 
itself to using traffic laws as a blackjack to 
bring in local revenue must regard its speed 
cop and its magistrate as decidedly stupid 
if they do not carry this line of reasoning a 
step further and apply it personally to their 
own finances. 

“When the element of highway safety 
becomes paramount in the mind of a com- 
munity or an individual, political pull be- 
gins to lose something of its power. The, 
mayor of a certain small New Jersey city 
came to me, repeatedly, to intercede for 
drivers whose licenses had been revoked for 
driving when intoxicated. His viewpoint 
then was that the driver had been fined, the 
state had his money—why not be a good 
fellow and restore his license? 

“One St. Valentine’s Day, later, when 
this man was no longer mayor, his little 
grandson, about nine years of age, stopped 
at the post office, and there received several 
valentines. As he walked across the street 
he dropped one of these treasures and 
stopped abruptly to pick it up. “He was in- 
stantly killed by an automobile. The coro- 
ner’s Jury promptly exonerated the driver, 
and the grandfather appealed to the prose- 
cutor of the pleas to present the case to the 
grand jury. The accident had completely 
changed his viewpoint. Public safety be- 
came the only consideration in his mind, 
and his personal grief made him incapable 
of exercising reason and judgment. This 
man, who had previously appealed to me to 
restore the licenses of persons convicted of 
driving while intoxicated, came to me and 
demanded that the prosecutor be impeached 
for failing to do his duty! 

“Not long since, a public prosecutor 
asked me to soft-pedal a certain case when 
it came before me for a hearing. The atti- 
tude of that prosecutor was absolutely 
wrong; if his own son had been the offender 
he should not have made such a request. 
The political pull is one of the worst handi- 
caps to honest and effective enforcement of 
law in existence. The best means we have 
found in this state to weaken its strength is 
to remove the enforcement of traffic-safety 
laws as far as possible from revenue consid- 
erations. Human life cannot and should 
not be measured in terms of dollars. 

“New Jersey people now realize that the 
purpose of all traffic-violation penalties is 
solely to promote public safety by punish- 
ing offenders to an extent calculated to 
make them safe drivers in the future, if 
their licenses are eventually restored, and— 
what is even more important—to reduce 
the groups of offenders to which they be- 
long. Here in New Jersey we do not per- 
mit towns to retain traffic fines. This does 
away with the incentive, on the part of 
local communities, to impose fines for the 
purpose of swelling town funds. In short, 
this state is as vigilant in protecting the 
motorist from persecution, under the guise 
of prosecution, as it is to protect the entire 
public from unsafe drivers. This provision 
that fines must be passed up to the state 
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serves another important purpose, 
mits the commissioner of motor vel 
audit the books of all magistrat 
bringing to light indications of colly 
tween the patrolman and the magi 

Legislatures of states not havi 
law, please copy! Incidentally, it. 
doubtedly soothe many an irritates 
club to learn that a reliable spec 
crooked speed traps, operated for lo 
enue and graft only, has been dis 
and thoroughly tested. New Jersey 
other law which legislators of othe 
cannot afford to overlook. Any loc 
nance passed by a village, town 
bearing upon the regulation of hig 
must be approved by the state high 
thorities and certified by them as e« 
ing with the state highway and traf 
before it can go into effect. 

In the opinion of Commissioner T 
nual renewal of all drivers’ licenses 
be required, and issued only to apy 
who appear in person and are exami 
physical infirmities which may hay 
upon them since their previous ex 
tion. Some very able commissioners 
tor vehicles in other Eastern state 
that reéxamination every third year 
sufficient protection on this score, 
missioner Dill also declares that the 
to remove the license plate from 
thereby driving the car off the high 
one of the most salutary powers wh 
laws of any state can give to its « 
sioner of motor vehicles. He has four 
the fear of the exercise of this powe; 
many a potentially reckless driver 
reason when nothing else would do s 

New Jersey’s commissioner is ce 
entitled to speak on the subject 
grade-crossing peril, as there are 320 
crossings in his state. In his opinion 
lessness of the motorist is usually b 
grade-crossing accidents; however, 
unable to give the railroad a clean 
health as to the average efficiency ¢ 
given the great responsibility of prot 
the public at its crossings. Thes 
should be alert in mind and body, 
vision good, their judgment: sound 
their minds and bodies quick to act, 
road companies using their crossing j 
convenient old-age pensions are not 
their share in safety work. Neith 
crossing-gate tower nor the flagman’s 
a proper asylum for the man wh 
grown old and sluggish in railroad s¢ 

College Speed Boys 
Speaking to the point of the cat 


pair and damage bills and operatio 
penses run a thousand dollars a mi 
Once, when I was riding with him, 
claimed, ‘‘What’s the matter with th’ 
boat, anyhow? I can’t get but sixty-fi 
hour out of her.’’’ | 

“Another university student, wh 
came to apply for a driver’s license, ‘? 
very speedy, high-powered car belongi} 
one of our inspectors. Within three 
from the time he received his license hi 
bought one of these cars and with ii) 
killed three persons. One of the most 2! 
ing things I have encountered in my 0 
experience is the fact that parents—} 
of them—will falsify birth certificat! 
order to secure driving licenses for ¢ 
and girls under the age required by la) 

“In one year in this state 135 ped 
under fifteen years of age were kille! 
automobiles. Almost all of them | 
pedestrians. Only a few of these acciil 
were caused by reckless or careless dri! 
Most of these children lost their live! 
cause they were not under parental 
straint. Their own parents, not the dré 
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ved, were responsible for their deaths. 
way regulation must be extended to 
sdestrian. Traffic officers should have 
,ame authority to bring the reckless 
ilker into court that they have to 
+ in the reckless driver. More than one 
« has lost his life and many have been 
ing to avoid injuring the reckless, 
ss pedestrian. 

‘here is scarcely any place which offers 


sagments of broken glass were scat- 
over a wide area of the pavement. 
driver heard the crash—for he was 
oslow down, stick his head out of the 
cab and take a look at the mess. In- 
of getting out and cleaning it up he 
ba speed and left the glass to wreck the 
»9f other motorists. When the driver 
(ybserved the occurrence came up to 
 reckage, he stopped, cleared it away 
jhen chased the truck twelve miles, 
wd its number and reported it to the 
rities. I call that an act of good citi- 
tip. Motorists who have the same re- 
for the comfort and safety of others 
j. this man showed will find many and 
41 opportunities of contributing to 
¢ and highway safety. The motor 
of the country do good service in aid- 
e enforcement of highway safety laws 
degulations.”’ 

[che wake of Commissioner Dill’s com- 
#3, a little further consideration of the 
jtrian, as a part of the highway safety 
j2m, is pertinent. 

l2 bull ring has its picadors, who badger 
into a rage; the automobile high- 
41as its hickadors, who hold the con- 
{aat baiting the motorist isa grand and 
nit heroic out-of-doors sport. As a 
od of registering zero in intelligence 
saodern sport is ideal. It also offers a 
‘st medium for expressing a wanton dis- 
41 of consequences, in terms of human 
jing, both for themselves and others. 
eans of demonstrating an essentially 
qh, uncivilized trait of mind, the 
‘of the hickador is unrivaled. 

hither age nor sex is a bar to admission 
ranks. All may enter who are willing 
se a chance that every driver is sure 
serve Mr. Hoover’s golden rule of the 
)shat “the motorist has a responsibility 
(aduct himself as if everything else on 
ad was born foolish.’”’ Of course the 
or has the satisfaction of realizing 
vif a driver failed, at the critical mo- 
|, to observe Mr. Hoover’s injunction, 
alriver would probably pay the penalty 
- anslaughter and spend the remainder 
| life haunted by the thought that he 
(illed a human being. It seems not to 
yoccurred to the caste of hickadors that 
* is an inconvenient offset to this sport- 
atisfaction in that it can, so far as 
he be enjoyed only in anticipation. 
(id hickador realizes either nothing or 
ane has played the superfool. 


iddle-of-the-Road Patriarch 


‘e motorist who has not met the hick- 
(is fortunate and must frequent only 
yays in communities where human in- 
ence is universal. However, he is en- 
| to know how this modern highway 
is conducted. Let me illustrate its 
/ods from a personal experience on the 
in Highway where it passes through 
eouth edge of Batavia, Illinois, leading 
_ Aurora. 
Illinois auto lights are supposed to be 
tied in meeting traffic. Suddenly, as 
| dimmed to accommodate approach- 
snotorists, my seat mate exclaimed, 
k out! Something ahead!” The 
ing was in time for me to apply the 
*s and sound the horn. Stretching 
y halfway across the highway was a 
of young girls holding hands. Their 
er to my warning was a volley of 
ugibes, squeals and giggles. They had 
da goal in the game of traffic teasing 
‘Inging a motor to a virtual stop! And 
had played in perfect form because 
walked with the traffic instead of 
ést it, and thus had taken every risk 
intelligence forbids. But the adoles- 
dapper has no monopoly of thismodern 
¢. Here is the attitude of the pedes- 
old enough to know better, as sketched 
‘}euben, our home-town speed cop: 
’n the crowded river highway I saw an 
ian plodding along in the middle of the 
There was a good sidewalk. Stop- 
my iron mule alongside the reckless 
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old hiker I asked: ‘Dad, why not take the 
sidewalk? This is a busy traffic highway 
and you’re likely to get bumped off by a car 
if you do your daily dozen out here.’ He 
came back at me, quick and snappy, with: 
‘Say, son, I was here a long time before 
they was any automobiles. I’m nigh to 
ninety. That’s old enough to die, anyhow. 
The middle of the street always suited me 
right down to the ground, and that’s where 
I’m going to do my walkin’, automobiles or 
no automobiles. Let the fellers that drive 
“em hit me if they dare.’ 

“Now can you beat that?” demanded 
the speed cop. ‘‘They say there’s a fool 
born every minute. Take it from me, it’s 
true—but it takes a main-trunk highway 
to bring ’em out into the sunshine where 
they can be counted and hit. What can 
you do? The law won’t let you pinch ’em— 
not now, anyhow. If it ever does while I’m 
on this job a lot of fool jaywalkers are 
goin’ t’ tell it to the judge.” 


The Jaywalking Nuisance 


If the traffic teaser wishes to commit 
suicide, common decency suggests that it 
be done without endangering others and 
without making it likely that a helpless 
driver will have to go to prison for the 
accident. 

A capable speed cop hands me this per- 
tinent comment: ‘‘When a driver bumps a 
pedestrian on a highway I don’t take it for 
granted that he was either drunk or reck- 
less. Not any more! There are about as 
many nitwits wearing out shoe leather on 
the paved highways as there are reckless 
drivers behind steering wheels, and a speed 
cop can’t tell ’em a thing. They’re like a 
horse—can’t think of but one thing at a 
time; that thing is: ‘This highway belongs 
to me as much as it does to the automobile.’ 
Why, you can’t even get’’em to walk to- 
ward the traffic instead of with it. You 
might just as well try to reason with a hen 
about traffic dangers.” 

Traffic experience shows that the sudden 
congestion resulting from one accident is 
likely to occasion another. No matter how 
lightly the pedestrian may hold his own 
life, he has no right to imperil the lives of 
others—as he certainly does when he walks 
recklessly. 

Any jaywalker, for example, who crosses 
diagonally the intersection of two automo- 
bile traffic highways should be as promptly 
subjected to discipline as a reckless driver 
would be. 

Only a few years ago the average pedes- 
trian felt like throwing a brick at the auto- 
mobile that gave him a warning blast from 
its horn or crowded him into a quicker pace 
at a crossing. Then the automobile was a 
class institution. It was quite as natural 
then to assume that the owner of an auto- 
mobile belonged to the privileged class as it 
was in the days of the French Revolution to 
take it for granted that the person riding ina 
carriage was an aristocrat and therefore en- 
titled to the guillotine. Today, however, la- 
bor drives to its work in its own cars and the 
artisan who does not own an automobile is 
considered by his fellows as a back number. 
Even the village washerwoman quite gen- 
erally collects and delivers her washings on 
her own. wheels and gas. Mere ownership 
of an automobile no longer confers class 
distinction; the pedestrian is a person who, 
presumably for the moment, is not using 
his or her car. Any other assumption is 
socially unsafe. 

Lawmakers now need have little fear of 
offending the common people by passing 
measures which will give the police some 
degree of authority to discipline willfully 
reckless walkers as well as reckless drivers. 
Most automobile manufacturers, garages 
and gas stations would go out of business if 
the daily toilers were eliminated from their 
customer lists. 

Education, as Mr. Hoover’s safety con- 
ference asserts, is now the main means of 
reaching the pedestrian violator of safety 
rules. *True—but this is the day of compul- 
sory education; why not put a little com- 
pulsion into the tutelage of the reckless 
walker? 

That the hit-me-if-you-dare confidence 
of the hickador and the jaywalker is gen- 
erally well founded was recently illustrated 
in a novel way. Truck traffic is especially 
heavy at five o’clock in the mornings on 
Monroe Street, near La Salle, in Chicago. 
But it was suddenly jammed for a block, at 
that hour, by a five-tonner about to turn 
into Chicago’s Wall Street. Its buriy 
driver leaped from its cab, flattened him- 
self upon the paving and crawled under the 
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truck. By the time he had wriggled par- 
tially out, a group of pilots and freight foot- 


men had collected, and with one voice were | 


demanding: ‘‘What th’ ——’”’ 

They received their answer from. the 
grinning, half-sheepish driver when he 
emerged into the clear, arose and held out 
to them, in his cupped hands, a _half- 
feathered squab with the remark: ‘‘ Pigeon. 
Just a baby. Can’t take care of itself. 
Guess I’ll leave it on Charlie Dawes’ door- 
step.” With this he walked across the street 
and left the foundling in the doorway of 
the Central Trust Company. Traffic for 
nearly two blocks had been held up to 
effect this rescue. 

Those who hold the trustful idea that the 
knowledge of his own physical defect will 
prevent a man, through considerations of 
self-protection, from driving a car, have 
only to take a census of their own immedi- 
ate communities—if they live in a state 
which does not require an operator’s li- 
cense, based upon a rigid examination and 
test—to have their faith shattered. The 
highways of such states are sprinkled with 
maimed Pollyannas driving cars, who are 
strong in the faith that nothing unpleasant 
can happen to them. At the bottom of this 
attitude is the belief that they are so clever 
that they can outwit their own physical 
handicaps. They do soin many ways—why 
not as drivers of motor cars? 

In my own town, for example, until re- 
cently a familiar figure behind the wheel 
was a man having no use whatever of his 
legs. His ear was of special construction, 
with clutch, brakes and starter operated 
entirely by hand levers. On a platform at 
its back his wheel chair was carried wher- 
ever he went. His own mental attitude was 
revealed by the fact that he was accompa- 
nied by a husky footman who knew how to 
drive, but was not allowed to do so. An- 
other driver regularly seen on our home- 
town streets is an elderly man wearing an 
ear phone and driving a closed car. The 
chauffeur who handles one of the most ex- 
pensive motor cars in our town is minus 
most of his left leg. The driver of a light 
truck has had both legs amputated below 
the knees. A man so shortsighted that he 
cannot read the stop-and-go signs drives a 
closed car, and a farmer with only one arm 
drives a milk truck into town every morn- 
ing. An artisan whose deafness is so pro- 
nounced that he relies on the vibration of 
his car to tell him that his motor is turning 
is his own driver and does not use an ear 
phone or any aid to hearing. This is only 
the beginning of the list of physical defec- 
tives who are familiar figures as auto pilots 
in the traffic of one Illinois town of about 
3000 inhabitants. 


Why He Played Safe 


If you will leave it to any one of them, a 
safer driver than himself does not use the 
highways. But let them tell it to Herbert 
Hoover—whose inspiration for the recent 
safety conference came from having a friend 
killed by a car driven by a driver with a 
wooden leg. This attitude of complacent 
self-confidence is not confined to those un- 
fortunates having physical defects which 
would bar them from driving licenses in 
states requiring examinations. It is diffi- 
cult to find an intoxicated man who will 
admit that he is too drunk to drive with 
safety. 

“The nearest I ever came,” declares 
Commissioner Stoeckel, of Connecticut, “to 
locating that kind of a drunk was when one 
of our patrolmen brought in a man whose 
car pulled off the highway and came to a 
dead stop whenever another car was ap- 
proaching. Within five miles seven such 
stops were made. 

“When the patrolman asked the driver 
what was the trouble he was told: ‘You fool, 
I’m drunk! I never drive this careful when 
I’m sober.’”’ 

In surveying his own community for a 
check on incompetent drivers the thought- 
ful citizen who wishes to help the safety 
movement will do well to recall the familiar 
highway warning at the approaches to pub- 
lie schools and remember the children. 
Well, let’s remember a few of them! Our 
town has a boy of about seven who drives 
the family car whenever he thinks he can 
dodge the speed cop. Another boy of nine 
acts as chauffeur for a proud father whose 
bearing proclaims, ‘Just watch him handle 
it!”’ That father, however, does not trust 
his precocious child to run his business or 
his family finances—on the ground of unde- 
veloped judgment! Every community has 


its quota of physical deficients and its child | 
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Mr Retailer: 
HEN WY ? 
1. If you have a retail store and want 1 
to increase your profits easily. 
3. S. L. WOLCUTT last year made over 
$2,500.00 in clear profit by the utilizing of 
this waste space in his store. 


2. All you have to do is to find in your , 
_store22"x30"of floororcounter space. 


3 


4. Thereare thousands 4 

of retailers — large ; 

and small—each taking advantage of this 
small amount of counter or floor space and 
each making amazing profits, many as much 
as Wolcutt, some even more. Many of these 
thousands of retailers have exactly the same 
kind and size business as yours. 


5. When people learn what you have placed 
in your 22’’x30’’ of space they are sure to 
come to your store to buy. 
small space will net you a e 
clear profit of 65 cents on : 
every dollar. This product is BUTTER-KIST 
Popcorn, the delicious, crispy and crackling 


confection—wholesome for everyone and 
purchased liberally everywhere. 


6. The product you sell in this 


7 


products in your store. Not only this, but the 
machine itself displays and sells four other 
products besides BUTTER-KIST Popcorn. As 
a trade-drawer and business-getter it will sur- 
prise you. 


7. The sale of BUTTER-KIST Pop- 


corn will stimulate sales of other 


8. In fact it will give you 5 new sources of 
profits. 


) 


10. The price is within the reach of any re- 
tailer—no matter what size store or where 
it is located. 


9. No special wiring is required—you merely 
hook-up the ““Money-Maker”’ to an elec- 
tric light socket, turn the switch—and 
you’re on your way to quick profits. 


© 
t) 


11. The terms of payment are very easy—in 
’ fact you can quickly pay for the machine 


out of the daily earnings it brings in. 

12. The ‘‘Money-Maker’”’ pays BIG in any of 
these 20 locations: 
Soft Drink Establishments Bowling Alleys 


Office Bldg. Lobbies News Stands 
5- and 1o-cent Stores Cigar Stores 
Pool and Billiard Halls R. R. Stations 
Drug Stores Confectioneries 
Theatres Factories : 
Fruit Stores General Stores 13 
tg iter 

illi tations 
Tanck Rooms ] 13% This is the 
Offices J Money-Maker”’ 
Garages é machine to fit the 
Parks 7 22” x30” counter 


or floor space in 
your store. It sells 
5 popular confec- 
tions—means 
5 sources 

of profit 

for you. 


14. This will bring you the complete story. 
It will tell you how you, too, can follow 
the route to quick and regular profits. 
Fill in and mail today. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


3202 Van Buren Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
3202 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I wanttoknowmoreabout yourquickroute to easy 
profits. At no obligation send me interesting data 
about your Butter-Kist Money-Maker Machine. 


Name. 


Street. 


Cink se 


State 
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An Extra Room 


In the upper circle is shown an un- 
retouched photograph, actual size, 
of Copper Screen Cloth (heavy grade) 
made by The New Jersey Wire Cloth 
Company, which has been subjected 
to the action of salt air for more 
than twelve years. 


In the circle below is the same 
Copper Screen Cloth enlarged 4 
diameters. 


Add another room to your house this summer. 
Turn your porch into an out-door living room. 
Screen it properly and there will be no flies to 
disturb a luncheon or afternoon tea—no mos- 
quitoes to drive you indoors on a hot evening. 


By using Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, sixteen 
mesh, you obtain a maximum of protection from 
annoying disease-carrying insects. This is a true 
insect screen cloth for it bars not only flies but 
mosquitoes and other small trouble-makers. 


Jersey not only gives you a maximum of protec- 
It is made 
of copper 99.8% pure which, due to a special 
Roebling process, has a stiffness and _ tensile 
strength comparable to that of steel. As a 
result it lasts for years and years. 


tion but also a maximum of service. 


You can buy Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 
16 mesh, in the regular bright finish or in a dark 
Jinish which has the advantage of being nearly 
invisible and of going through no preliminary 
weathering process. 


Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth can be ob- 
tained from many of the better hardware dealers 
and custom-made screen manufacturers. If you 
cannot readily locate a dealer who carries it, 
write us. We will tell you where you can get it 
and send you a booklet “‘A Matter of Health and 
Comfort,” which you will find worth reading. 


THE NEw JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
638 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 


All Grades of Wire Cloth made of All Kinds of Wire 


Copper Screen Cloth 


Made 


of Copper 99.8% Pure 


wonders at steering wheels, save in the 
states where rigid examination rules them 
out. 

Under the microscope of modern traffic 
analysis the generously berated speeder 
makes a most interesting exhibit. In the 
past there has evidently been considerable 
coarse mental fumbling on the part of law- 
makers and traffic experts as to the speed 
peril. This has put speed into speed cop 
and produced the general impression that 
speeding is the cardinal sin of the highway 
decalogue and that strict enforcement of 
restrictive speed laws would make the 
streets and highways safe playgrounds for 
children, quiet lovers’ lanes for loitering 
spooners, and safe promenades for the 
hesitant and fickle hen. 

All leaders in the movement to achieve a 
higher degree of traffic safety have agreed 
that altogether too much emphasis has 
been placed on speeding in the thought of 
law-enforcement officials and the public. 
Already Massachusetts and Connecticut 
have virtually abolished their maximum 
speed laws, and these states rank high in 
the successful handling of a vast volume of 
motor-car traffic. Safety is really the tar- 
get at which all speed-cop effort is aimed; 
it is the fundamental reason for the exist- 
ence of the speed cop. With the men di- 
rectly responsible for the safety of the 
highways in the various states, the empha- 
sis of law enforcement is shifting from 
speeding to reckless driving. 

When all agencies of law enforcement are 
tuned and trained to the idea that driving a 
car faster than a prescribed speed is the 
outstanding peril of the highway, it natu- 
rally follows that many other sins against 
highway safety are overlooked in the thrill- 
ing chase of the speeder. Speed cops are 
quite human, and so long as they have it 
drummed into them by their superiors, by 
the laws and the regulations of the road, 
and by public sentiment that driving faster 
than the maximum rate permitted by law is 
the big peril, they are humanly bound to 
lose sight of everything else, at least at the 
moment, and step on the gas in the wake of 
the speeder. This, in spite of the fact that 
driving at fifty miles an hour under certain 
traffic and highway conditions is quite as 
safe as driving at a third that speed under 
other conditions. 


Not a Question of Speed 


The whole question is whether or not the 
speeding car is being driven safely or reck- 
lessly; whether it is sufficiently under con- 
trol, at the high rate of speed, to allow for 
all traffic emergencies at the time and place 
of the speeding. However, the Hoover con- 
ference soundly advises that state laws 
stipulate that driving above thirty-five 
miles an hour is to be accepted, in case of 
accident, as presumptive evidence of reck- 
less driving. This puts it up to the speeder 
to prove that his pace was not reckless. 

The antithesis of the speeder is the ce- 
ment crawler. Night crawlers have been in 
fashion ever since this jumbo earthworm 
was discovered by some early angler search- 
ing for tempting bait; the cement crawler 
is a creature of hard-surfaced highways. 
Whether the loitering and uncertain car of 
this species is inhabited by lovers or merely 
nature lovers makes no difference to the 


pene Se 
_poctonen e ei 
NERO READ & TUL: 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF THE U S. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
Heavy Traffic on the Boston Post Road, Connecticut F : 


March 28, 


exasperated line of drivers gathered j 
wake of this highway pest, which is as 
erously detested by alert motorists ¢ 
piecework speed cop who counts his in 
by the pinch. 

There is a growing conviction a: 
traffic authorities that cement crawle 
almost as great a menace to safety on} 
traveled highways as are speeders, 
that a minimum speed limit is quite a: 
essary aS a maximum one. The ¢e 
crawler is perhaps the most  insi 
temptation to reckless driving to y 
motorists of the reasonable and law-ab 
type are subjected. When traffic on at 
line approaches a normal flow the ce 
crawler quickly accumulates a que 
vehicles, and every driver in the del 
line is exasperated and eager to pass: 
ahead of him. 


The Use of Spot Maps 


Cautious drivers are crowded into t¢ 
a chance by a sense of unjust delay, Y 
perhaps a dozen drivers massed in a 
line all yield to this impulse at the 
moment—which often happens—an 
dent is almost certain to follow. Then 
car is a legitimate boon to both lovers 
nature lovers, but picking either wa} 
kisses or daisies when moving in traffic 
main highway is an unsafe pastime. Bij 
sweet spotting and general scenic y 
gathering in which the driver plays a 
are poor sports for the trunk-line high 
There is no more room on the main-tray 
line for the jaywalker on wheels thar 
the jaywalker on foot. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, Uncle § 
able chief of the Bureau of Public Rc 
once made the shrewd remark, “The t 
ble with most of the things we know a] 
roads is that they are not so.” It is pr 
bly safe to apply this observation in do 
strength to what is now known about tr 
and highway safety. Here is where 
Hoover and his conference have sta 
something. Several Eastern states— 
ably Connecticut, Massachusetts, ] 
Jersey and Maryland—have for some y 
made consistent efforts to get at the « 
of all their accidents. But their excel 
pioneering has not produced the volum 
knowledge sufficient to warrant otherstz 
with differing highway and traffie co 
tions, in making an equally system 
record and analysis. 

The organization resulting from 
Hoover safety conference is specializin 
accident causes and putting the spot) 
on the map. Robbins B. Stoeckel, m 
vehicle commissioner of Connecticut, dr 
this graphic picture of spot-map om 
in his state: * 

““Connecticut’s departments of S| 
Highways, Motor Vehicle and State 4 
work together closely, and local pc 
forces codperate well. Motor-vehicle 2: 
dents must be reported promptly ani 
detail. Suspension of license follows per: 
ent failure to do so. Completed acciden! 
ports are carefully analyzed for types 
causes. Then our statistical departn 
tells us where to direct the necessary re 
dial work. Once a week we send to all 
lice stations, both state and municipa 
complete statement and analysis of 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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Vou would not try to build 
your own watch or 
motor car 


You must of necessity leave that important work 


_in the hands of experts who are properly equipped. 
“Then mark this—no collection of cupboards, how- 


ever skillfully built, is a substitute for a kitchen cabi- 


net. This highly developed and scientifically worked 


out laboratory for the household culinary depart- 
ment is a modern necessity, as well as a thing of 
prideful beauty. A thoroughly sanitary labor saver, 
for none other than your own family use. Private! 
And a really fine example of superior craftsmanship. 


i 


an 


(Oimes wise teachings are 
crystallized in this 
better cabinet 


Every woman who would be highly skilled in the 
fine art of home-making needs all the “15 famous 
features” that make up the bone and sinew of Sellers 
leadership. All these and more now identify Sellers 
as the most wanted cabinet in the world. You will 
be interested in the many time-saving advantages 
described in booklet P-3, gladly sent by G. I. Sellers 
& SonsCompany, Elwood, Indiana. Canadian branch, 
Brantford, Ontario. See this surpassing cabinet 
at the better shops everywhere. Convenient terms. 


PSELLERS 
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B RIGHTON - CARLSBAD 
Sleepingwear 


; 
2 ey 


Comfort First— 
But Don’t Overlook Style! 


N Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad, 

you'll find the most comfortable 
pajamas made. Generously sized! 
Distinctive comfort features—side- 
ties, for instance, instead of draw- 
string at waist! But more than that! 
Glover has shown how you can be as 
well dressed in your nightwear as in 
your day clothes. Pajamas so smartly 
cut and expertly tailored you’d vow 
they were custom made—yet attrac- 
tively priced! Ask to see them at 
your favorite store. 


If you don’t find just the style or 


material you want, write us. A min- 
ute and a post card to say, “‘Send me 
Fight Magic Hours,” will be a great in- 


vestment in comfort and satisfaction. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 21 Dubuque, Iowa 


S 10¢ 
Ball Game 50¢, 
oF. 10¢! 


Fun Bill 
Paid 
By Us! 


PENDING money you need 

for real boys’ fun—we'll pay 
you that every week as commis- 
sion for selling The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. In addition, you can 
get valuable prizes without cost. 
We'll help any boy (in U. S.) 
who mails this coupon—TODAY ! 


To Get the Bill Paid—MAIL THIS 


Top< 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Division 
481 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


You can start paying my fun bills RIGHT NOW 
(dad says so, too). Help me start selling The Post! 


Your Name Here- 


Street Address — 


City 


Cleans Carpets and Rugs 
They can be made to look like new by going 
over the entire surface with Carbona. Removes 
all Grease Spots, which gather dust and germs. 

For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid | 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 3c G0¢ & 41. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores. 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
accidents of the preceding week. For ex- 
ample, when Hartford’s chief of police gets 
this report covering Hartford, he takes the 
spot map of his city and sticks in a red pin 
for each accident at the precise point where 
it-occurred. When he has five pins at one 
point he uses a black one, which calls for 
immediate action. 

“The city engineer of streets and high- 
ways is notified and goes to the danger spot 
to determine if any physical defect: has 
caused the accidents at this point. If so, it 
is at once remedied; if not, the conclusion 


| follows that the trouble is purely of a traffic 


nature. Then the engineer studies traffic 
volume at this point, with a special refer- 
ence to the days of the week and the hour- 


| of the day indicated by the accidents as 


being the most dangerous. A new traffic 
plan to meet the situation is drawn and put 
in force. In the state section the State Po- 
lice investigate, and the Highway and 
Motor Vehicle departments make the nec- 
essary highway and traffic control changes 
to reduce the danger. This system is work- 
ing well; it has proved itself highly practi- 
cable. It is materially reducing the volume 
of accidents in the face of an increasing 
number of vehicles in traffic.” 

The speed cop’s iron mule is no mount for 
a Chesterfield, and few Sir Walter Raleighs 
are found in the uniform of the flying pa- 
trolman. As a rule, perhaps, speed. cops 
belong to the treat-’em-rough and tell-’em- 
plenty school. But there are shining ex- 
ceptions, many of them. The chief of 
highways in a certain state made this con- 
fession: 

“T had to go into the Commonwealth of 
the peaceable William Penn to learn that 
the Prussian approach for speed cops is 
out of style and that, ordinarily, the iron 
hand is a poor promoter of highway safety. 
I was on an open highway and I’ll admit 
that I stepped on the gas and let my con- 
science be my guide. But not for long! 
Suddenly a speed cop shot alongside and 
greeted me with, ‘Hey, buddy, where’s 
the fire?’ Before I could answer he gave 
me a genial grin and picked up his mono- 
logue, ‘You know there ain’t no fire. But 
mebby you don’t know that our speed 
limit is thirty miles an hour. Come over 
into Pennsylvania and stay as long as you 
like, but keep her down to thirty.’ 

“You bet I will,’ answered. ‘I like the 
way you tell it tome. If you’d bawled me 
out, pinched me and fined me you wouldn’t 
have done half as much to make me a 
strictly law-abiding driver as you have with 
your grin and your fire joke. How did you 
get that way?’ 


State Highway Patrol 


““Our chief,’ he answered, ‘is strong on 
the soft-pedal approach. Of course we 
don’t salute the driver of a rowdy car be- 
fore we take the steering wheel away from 
him; but it’s drilled into us that a friendly 
caution will get a lot more codperation out 
of the average motorist than a threat. 
We’re trained not to pull any rough stuff 
unless it’s necessary. Then, it’s the real 
thing!’ They know how to train police 
cops in Pennsylvania. Better look into 
their system.” 

I did. Many state administrations are 
facing the necessity of taking their highway- 
patrol systems out of politics and making 
them really efficient. Such states may 
learn much from Pennsylvania. This or- 
ganization is built on the military model. 
The ranking captain of the state police, 
Wilson C. Price, was borrowed for this job 
and is still the commanding officer of State 
Highway Patrol. He was given two months 
to get an organization together and start 
patroling the highways. The chief execu- 
tive officer of the patrol system is B. G. 
Eynon, registrar of motor vehicles. Within 
two weeks after it became known that posi- 
tions on this new state force were open, 
more than 2500 applications were received. 
Even elderly mountaineers who were 
strangers to motorcycles were just as anx- 
ious to enlist as youthful correspondence- 
school detectives. 

Most of the seventy men accepted as the 
nucleus of the present force were World 
War veterans. Captain Price has spent 
eighteen years in state-police work and has 
served in three wars; consequently he 
knows a thing or two about training men, 
discipline and law enforcement. The speed- 
cop training school at Hershey, fifteen miles 
from Harrisburg, is a permanent institu- 
tion. At first it was conducted by men 
borrowed from the state police force, but 
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now it runs on its own power. It’s hard to 
get into, but harder to get out of—by the 
front door! The course is eight weeks of 
intensive grilling in state motor laws, 
criminal procedure, practical first aid, auto- 
mobile mechanics, adjustment of head- 
lights and the examination of applicants 
for automobile operators’ licenses. The 
rookies are sent out afternoons and eve- 
nings with experienced men to observe and 
to be observed. 

The Pennsylvania State Highway Patrol 
now numbers nearly 200 men, who cover 
10,000 miles of state highways. Its lieu- 
tenants receive $140 per month, sergeants 
$115, corporals $100, and patrolmen $90, 
in addition to their board and lodging and 
all necessary supplies. Careful engineer- 
ing and traffic surveys have dictated the 
location of patrol stations and substations. 
There are fifty of these and they are placed 
with excellent strategy. The substation 
usually has only two or three men. 


* The Headlight Menace 


Examining 250,000 applicants for drivers’ 
licenses is a huge task—especially when the 
examination is real, not a mere gesture. 
This cannot be done as an incident to 
patrolling; it is a job in itself and requires 
trained specialists. There are eighty-six 
examining points in the state, having a 
schedule ranging from one examining day a 
month to twenty-six. About sixty men do 
this work, usually in squads of five. Their 
itineraries are tightly arranged and they are 
fast workers. 

“Tt’s high-pressure stuff—this examin- 
ing,” declares one of the detail. ‘Every 
man on the highway force has had it drilled 
into him that the licensed motorists of the 
state—there are now 2,000,000 of them— 
are the persons who really pay his salary. 
This viewpoint induces courtesy and pa- 
tience. Examining those who fill your pay 
envelope is a good training in diplomacy. 
But often there’s a smile in the day’s work. 
For example, I asked one husky applicant 
if he had any physical infirmities. ‘Yes,’ 
was his prompt answer; ‘a wife and five 
children.’ 

“For some time the examiners in the cen- 
tral part of the state, where the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch settlements are, had a fierce 
time of it. That dialect is an odd dish of 
succotash made up of Holland Dutch, 
German and English. The people them- 
selves are transparently honest and simple— 
but their lingo is highly deceptive. You 
think you have the hang of it and are 
making yourself understood when the ap- 
plicant isn’t getting you at all. The 
examiners in those sections were constantly 
in hot water until we combed our force for 
good patrolmen who were born Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch and had spoken that dialect 
from childhood. These men were then 
trained as examiners and detailed to the 
localities where this speech prevails.” 

There are two other special details—the 
motorcycle inspectors and the headlight 
squads—men especially trained for these 
tasks. Keeping 150 well-abused motor- 
cycles in good repair is an important mat- 
ter. Twelve sergeants cover the state on 
this task. They determine what should be 
done to a disabled iron mule and also if the 
disability is due to the carelessness or neg- 
lect of the patrolman using it. If the an- 
swer is yes, the state holds patrolmen 
responsible. 

The light brigade is a difficult detail. 
Fundamentally, its purpose is to educate 
patrolmen to educate drivers in the matter 
of safe and reasonable headlights. Admit- 
tedly, the entire subject of automobile 
headlights is a dark one—shot through with 
glaring inconsistencies. The automobile 
industry frankly admits that the headlight 
is the feature of the motor car which, from 
the highway-safety viewpoint, affords the 
least satisfaction and the greatest anxiety 
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and confusion. One authority 
“Dimming is criminal because t 
eye is unable to adjust itself to t 
change quickly enough to meet. 
emergency. That’s science. By 
same, I’m grateful to the ap 
motorist who is considerate enou 
for me.” 


told that he would have to get : 
one thrifty Pennsylvanian age 


As a certain car with bright glar 
approached the testing outfit, ¢ 
the driver did not slow up and tk 
blew the stop whistle—with sta 
sults. The motorist instantly st 
the gas and crashed through the 
full speed. When overtaken he o. 
explanation that he thought it 
kind of holdup and he didn’t pro 
robbed. Considering the various 
sessed against him, he may still 
that his alibi was well founded. — 
In theory the State Highway 
concerned only with the problem 
way safety and service;  actuy 
drawn into many other police fur 
matters of emergency. Patrol 
pressed into service to track m 
highwaymen, automobile thieves ; 
criminals. One patrolman reco 
stolen cars and arrested the thie 
first week of his service. Two pz 
out on their beat, noticed flame 
from the roof of a farmhouse. z 
and his family were saved, toget 
much of his property. In doing t) 
gency work one of the patrolmen w’ 
severely injured. To traveling a 
speed cop is a policeman—on fas! 
This means that the speed cop 
something to the community aside 
traffic-handling value. i 
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A Matter of Educa 


The State Highway Patrol does 
ent and valuable service in d 
village and municipal speed traps 
for revenue only. In short, the Pe 
nia state speed cop is a very faire 
what the speed cop should be. Me 
states may study his habits a 


Speed-cop schools like the one at 
a military organization like tha 
Pennsylvania Highway Patrol, 
mental attitude of that organizatio 
the driving public would be large; 
a lot of states which I will not naw 
Highway safety is purely a m 
education. The willful and persis 
fenders against it do not consti’ 
most, more than ten per cent of thé 
public. The only educator whose |) 
this criminal contingent unders, 
swift, sure and unrelenting punish! 
the form of forfeited licenses, imy 
cars and unremitted jail and pris 
tences. As -a shrewd speed cop 
“You've got to give those birds b 
rels at once. Nothing else will § 
wantonly reckless.’’ The speed coy} 
quite as much for the education of t) 
ninety per cent as for those who | 
stern punishment. With these he car 
plish far more by good-natured, ct! 
advice and warning than by thre! 
roughneck stuff. » ] 
The Hoover Highway Safety Con 
the Highway Education Board, the 
ber of Commerce of the United) 
the American Automobile Associat! 
National Safety Council, the Natio! 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce, all 
other organizations are doing excelle 
in pushing the safety education ©. 
children and the general public. 
educator can do more than the int 
and courteous speed cop to make 0 
and highways relatively safe. Asaw!! 
fraternity of speed cops has a high} 
They have arough job and they doit! 
a rule. Good scouts! There are fev’ 
and few cities which have enough 
Wherever their number is increase) 
dents immediately decrease. Of cour 
costmoney—but the taxpaying publi 
insists upon more automobiles mus? 
for the accident thermometer must 
permitted to rise. It is already too | 
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\’ll get ours nearer camp,’ he ex- 


ithe most part, no word was spoken, 
ender, submitting to the hypnotic 
1’ the canoe’s surge and pause, surge 
use, fell half asleep, his eyes almost 
» his whole body absorbing the quiet 
sand the rich strength of the wilder- 
He became unconscious of the pas- 
» time, till the canoe swerved in to the 
sind Domes stepped out upon a log 
clay half in the water and held the 
» for Gender also to alight. Burgin 
t fire and cooked their lunch, while 
, and Gender, Domes commanding, 
ed the canoe and lifted it to stow it 
} bank above the water. 
fir they had eaten, they took up their 
gioned burdens and set out along the 
i to the cabin. Burgin, in the lead, 
) Re a trail to Gender’s eyes hardly per- 
je; Gender came second, and Domes 
t up the rear. They wound through 
(¢ swamp, climbed to follow a hard- 
cidge, dipped through another valley 
) the higher ground beyond; they 
; at times for minutes on end among 
scuce trees towering to the sky; and 
tr times they fought through cedar 
ls where Burgin, half a dozen paces 
4, was invisible. On the hardwood 
hey had easiest going. Gender, unac- 
med to a pack, tired quickly; but 
fe perceived that Domes was impa- 
t each halt, he forced himself to keep 
qze Burgin set at terrific cost of ach- 
rscles and straining lungs. 
7 arrived a little before dusk at the 
i) and Domes and Burgin set about 
rit ready for the night, while Gender 
4 where he could. Dark fell before 
yrere done with this task. They sat 
1:0 a heaping table, and Gender ate 
han he remembered having eaten in 
and a little afterward, in bunks at 
side, Gender and Domes crawled 
vn their blankets. Burgin was still 
yleaning up the supper dishes, when 
(fell into deep and dreamless slumber. 


}; first day, while Burgin went out to 
ka the rest of their luggage, Gender 
omes hunted together. 
t you to get the lay of the land,” 
explained. 
(Jer found that the cabin was built on 
vyathern end of a long narrow ridge 
he Spine. A spring flowed from be- 
| bowlder just below the cabin, and 
as hardwood all about. They had 
“rom the south, and Domes reminded 
fer that the latter part of their way 
j}n through heavy black growth. 
‘we hunt north,” he explained, ‘“‘along 
dwood ridges.” 
te were a number of these within a 
vile radius. To the west and north of 
in, one eminence, roughly circular 
pe, rose to a considerable height. 
1) pointed out an old wood road which 
yard it and crossed one shoulder of 
| poke of the hill as the Knob, and ex- 
that there was swampy land all 
vits base. 
4zo0d place,’ he told Gender. ‘“‘ Deer 
‘Swamp to lie up in, and they come 
ht and morning, .to feed.”’ 
1y went north also, along the Spine, 
omes pointed out that on the west of 
‘ine a number of little brooks flowed 
2r to make a considerable stream. 
‘northern end of the Spine he showed 
Wr an old windfall. 
Je killed three deer, just sitting in 
he explained, ‘waiting for them to 
ut in the hardwood down below to 
You can see a good two hundred 
ight down to the brook, when the 
(are off this way.’’ There were other 
(to the east. “But we'll get all the 
& we want along the Spine and over 
Knob,” he added. “That’s a thick 
) the east. We keep out of it.” He 
Gender to get the land fairly in his 
eye. “And if you lose your bear- 
he explained, “anywhere around the 
you can strike the wood road back 
m, or you can follow any of the 
‘till you come to the north end 


w no deer that day. The leaves 

ck and dry, announcing their move- 

) and the air was very still. The next 
hey again hunted together, again 
it success. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


But on the third, at breakfast, Domes 
said, “‘I guess we can split today. You 
know the game now. Have you shot a rifle 
lately?” 

“T went to one of the officers’ training 
camps during the war,’’ Gender replied. 

“That’s good enough. The shooting 
isn’t hard if you keep your head. I guess 
you won’t get excited.” 

Burgin, setting a platter of fried bacon 
before them, said dryly, ‘‘Don’t pay to get 
excited much at this game.” 

Gender had come to like Burgin. He 
smiled at this and asked, “Shoot the wrong 
thing?” 

The guide shook his head. 

“That don’t often happen. But you’ve 
got to keep pretty steady to hit a deer, 
even when he’s standing still.’ 

Domes shot a small buck that day, pack- 
ing it back to camp from the hardwoods 
north of the Spine. Gender had hunted 
around the Knob, had started one deer, but 
got no shot at the creature. 

“T thought I saw him before he moved,” 
he explained. ‘But I waited to be sure.” 

Domes laughed. 

“You don’t often see a deer right out in 
the open, you know,” he told Gender. 
“This little buck, all. I could see was his 
horns and his nose. I guessed at the rest.”’ 

“T should think there’d be danger of 
shooting a person,”’ Gender urged. 

‘*That’s why we wear these red coats,” 
Domes assured him, chuckling. “If you 
see anything that looks like a deer and it 
hasn’t a red coat on, shoot it. Deer don’t 
wear red much this season.” ; 

Gender saw Burgin look up at this re- 
mark, and thought the guide was about to 
protest; but Domes went on before Burgin 
could speak. 

“You hear of a lot of shooting accidents,” 
he said. ‘“‘But they happen where the 
woods are full of hunters, or where some- 
one plays the fool with a gun. There’s no- 
body hunting around here but you and me. 
As long as we keep to the territory we de- 
cide on in the morning, we’re not going to 
run into each other. And if we did, you’d 
see the red. Don’t be afraid to shoot. 
That’s what your rifle is for.”’ 

Gender smiled apologetically. 

“T expect it’s my newness at the game,” 
he remarked. “But I can’t help being 
afraid of an accident.” 

The guide said slowly, ‘‘It ain’t the ac- 
cidents. They come from mishandling a 
gun. Most of the trouble happens from 
seeing a deer and shooting it, and then have 
it turn out to be a man.” 

Domes said harshly, “Burgin’s as timid 
as an old woman, Gender. The main thing 
is, keep in your own territory. Then if you 
see anything to shoot, up with your rifle 
and pull.” 

They hunted again that day and the 
next, separating, taking a certain definite 
locality and beating it thoroughly. Gender 
had no success, but Domes shot another 
deer, a year-old fawn. He began to deride 
Gender in a good-humored way for his 
nonsuccess. Gender had not yet pulled 
trigger at all, and he had enough of the 
competitive spirit to be distressed by his 
failure. As the days passed, he became 
more and more nervously alert, more and 
more anxious to succeed. Now and then he 
started deer, but always they were gone 
before he could catch them along his sights. 
He began to be conscious of a distinct ten- 
sion, an eagerness hard to control, so that 
once and then again he was on the point of 
shooting at a stump or a fallen log which 
assumed deerlike color or contour. 

On the eighth day of their stay at camp, 
at breakfast in the morning, Domes was a 
little more pointed than usual in his de- 
rision. 

“We'll be starting out of here in three 
days now,” he reminded Gender. 

“You haven’t been too successful your- 
self lately,” Gender told him, something 
like an edge to his tones. 

‘Plenty of chances,’’ Domes retorted. ‘‘I 
passed up two yesterday—a small buck 
and a doe. I’d like to pick up a good head; 
but short of that, I only want to kill 
enough for usto eat. I’vedonethat. You’ve 
got a family; you want to take something 
home to Mrs. Gender.” 

Gender looked at him attentively. More 
than once, these latter days, he had thought 
there was in the other’s tone, when he 
spoke of Mrs. Gender, a curious and inde- 
finably disturbing quality. He saw that 
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Burgin, by the stove, was also watching 
the other man; but after a moment he put 
the matter out of his thoughts. 

Domes was saying, “You take the Knob 
again today. There’s a wind. You’ve a 
better chance to get up on them before 
they hear you, with a wind blowing to kill 
the noise of the leaves. Keep heading into 
the wind all you can, and go slow.” 

“Where will you be?”’ Gender asked. 

“I’m going up the Spine and take a turn 
off to the east,’ Domes told him. “You 
stick to the Knob, work around on the 
west side of it. You’ll hit the wood road. 
Come back that way. Don’t hurry now, 
old man; slow does the trick.” 

Gender nodded. 

“T’ll remember,”’ he said a little curtly. 
There was a suggestion of patronage in the 
other’s tone which he resented. 

So, after breakfast, they started out, 
going north along the Spine together for a 
half mile to the point where Gender would 
turn aside to cross to the Knob. Burgin, 
as usual, was left at the cabin behind them, 

But when they came to the parting place, 
Domes said in’ a tone carefully casual, 
“You know, I’ve been thinking, Gender, 
old man. I believe we’ll change the plan 
today. I think your best chance is to go on 
up to that windfall at the end of the Spine 
and get in there and keep your eyes open. 
The deer will be moving. You ought to 
get a shot, if you keep still. Just sit there 
all day and watch and listen.” 

Gender hesitated. 

*‘T know you like hunting the Knob,” he 
agreed, ‘‘and sitting still does appeal to me. 
There are a lot of interesting things going 
on in the woods—if you watch for them.” 

Domes slapped him on the shoulder cor- 
dially. 

“Right you are,” he exclaimed. ‘We'll 
do that then. You go on up the Spine. 
May get a shot going up. If you don’t, 
just get in that windfall and stay there. I 
showed you where I always sit. I’ll give the 
Knob a scouring.” 

Gender nodded. They were about to 
separate when Domes turned back. 

“You ought to have a pillow,” he sug- 
gested. ‘‘I always take one if I’m going to 
sit and wait for them. Makes it easier to 
keep still.” 

“T’ll find a comfortable place,’’ Gender 
replied. 

“Tf your seat gets hard, fold up your 

coat and sit on it,’’ Domes advised. ‘“‘I 
won’t be up that way, so you won’t need it. 
And the deer can see it, anyway, just as 
easily as we can. That red shows up a long 
way.” 
“T’ll be quite all right,’’ Gender assured 
him; and Domes lifted his hand and 
plunged down the slope on the way toward 
the Knob. 

Gender went upon his way along the 
Spine. He walked carefully and slowly, 
rifle ready to shoot, his eyes searching the 
hardwood growth ahead. | His thoughts 
were for a little while busy with Domes; 
he tried to analyze and define that curious 
quality which he had more than once de- 
tected in the other man since their arrival 
here. But, by and by, a deer broke through 
the thicket in the valley below him, and 
he was too late for the shot and blamed his 
own absorption, and thereafter he con- 
centrated all his faculties upon the way 
before him and went cautiously on. 

Late in the forenoon he came to the wind- 
fall and chose a seat on a low stub, where 
he was half hidden by the great trunk of 
the old tree. Thus bestowed, he gave all 
his attention to the multifarious tiny sounds 


that came from the forest about him. And | 


now and then he saw or heard a squirrel, 
and once he caught a flash of brown when a 
mink worked down the brook side in the 
vale below him, and once a partridge 
stalked cautiously among the leaves below 
a great beech tree at the foot of the ridge, 
scratching there for nuts. The day was 
warm, his seat was hard, and by and by he 
remembered Domes’ advice and removed 
his red coat and used it as a pillow. His 
vigilance was unrelaxing, but for a long 
time he saw no deer. 


When Domes left Gender, he went openly 


‘down the side of the Spine and into the 


cedar thicket below and began to work his 
way toward the Knob. But when‘he was 
satisfied the other must by this time be out 
of hearing, he stopped, and he sat down on 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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turf beside one of the tiny marshy 
7 in the thicket and filled his pipe 
icsed it. His hands were shaking, and 
1ed them curiously. Now and then 
1 his lips, which seemed to be un- 
47 dry. His brow was furrowed and 
«ch was drawn; he wore the coun- 
¢of a man engrossed in thought. 
ms was, in fact, thinking very care- 
4d accurately, remembering, cata- 
n his memories, arranging them, 
ij his own actions in the past and 
‘them for the future. That which 
et to do was in the doing simple 
| but it required a proper back- 
« This background he had been at 
jins to build; he was studying it 
sing to discover whether there was 


which was shaking and destroying 
1 the world, he and Gender were the 

friends. He spent half an hour 
z himself that, in this respect, all 
s; should be; that there had been 


s).° Secure in this conviction, he 
d to details, checking them off in 
il. Burgin had heard them plan 
drs hunting; had heard them de- 
i Gender should go to the Knob 
si7 there; and Burgin could not 
their later change of plan. Upon 
ijole circumstance his own security 
«1. Domes had a sudden fear that 
ick chance might take Burgin away 
4: cabin—might lead him to walk 
mg the Spine. He perceived in this 
jy a definite peril, and in the end 
cad that against this mischance he 
tie precautions. 
an hour after he and Gender 
domes accordingly returned along 
~ he had gone, climbed the Spine, 
i'd into the covert on the other side, 
ted down toward the cabin. As he 
ied it he heard Burgin chopping 
d felt a swift relief at the sound. 
igin thus located, the way was clear. 
was not yet time for him to act. 
‘ wait till late afternoon, so that it 
ey be suggested that Gender 
. of hunting the Knob and had in- 
y adventured into the territory 
‘or the day to Domes. So Domes 
0 a thicket from which he could 
\e cabin, and he stayed there till 
exe and went and the sun began to 
(jhe western sky. Now and then he 
liose of Burgin. The guide was busy 
2 cabin. Domes became possessed 
jreasing exultation. Matters were 
fexactly as he planned. 
)imid-afternoon he left his hiding- 
bse: swiftly northward through 
l 


's. It occurred to him to consider 
ion of tracks, so he took some care 
\no conspicuous traces of his pas- 
if after a time he swung to the east 


tire which he knew, and followed the 


turned at last back toward the 
irsuing a northwesterly route. He 
}sently to a little brook which he 
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I\thicker forest and found a rocky . 


jr half a mile, cutting his trail.° 
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knew; it joined the larger stream in the 
open growth just below the windfall where 
he had directed Gender to post himself. 
This spot was now no more than half a 
mile ahead, and Domes hurried his steps, 
full of a ferocious impatience. His hand 
that gripped the rifle was so tightly set his 
knuckles were white as snow, and there was 
sweat upon his forehead. 

When he came within a quarter mile, it 
occurred to him:as wise to lay aside the red 
coat which he wore. It might betray his 
coming. He laid it under a low hemlock 
and went on, still without caution to temper 
his haste. The leaves rustled about his feet; 
he had a momentary thought that Gender 
might hear the sound. But the wind was in 
his face, blowing from the other man to 
him. It was spotty, at times dropping 
almost to a calm; nevertheless he trusted 
it to carry away the sounds. 

When he came within some three hun- 
dred yards of the end of the Spine, however, 
he forced himself to caution. Ahead of him 
in the lowland there was a thicket of close- 
growing stuff. He went on hands and knees 
into this thicket and thereafter crawled, 
forgetting that he left tracks as he went, in- 
tent now only on the purpose of his move- 
ments. From a certain point ahead, he 
would be able to see the windfall, little 
more than a hundred yards away and 
above him—would be able to see Gender. 

But when he came to the spot he found 
his vision unexpectedly obscured. There 
was a bowlder on the hillside, in the way. 
Still on hands and knees, he began to crawl 
to the right to get a better view. He came 
thus at last to a spot from which he could 
see the windfall, and a black and damning 
disappointment struck him dumb. Gender 
was not there! 


Gender grew very weary, sitting all day 
so still, ears keen to hear the faintest sound. 
Nevertheless he persisted in his vigil; and 
whenever a squirrel scratched among the 
leaves, his nerves drew taut and he turned 
his head as slowly as the unfolding of a leaf, 
to look toward the sound. 

Noon passed and the afternoon began to 
wane, and it grew a little cooler. Gender 
put on his coat again; it flamed scarlet 
among the more sober colors of the wood. 
He became tired of sitting, so he moved to 
where a tall oak reared its head and stood 
against the trunk, motionless and as incon- 
spicuous as possible, his eyes searching the 
woods, his ears attuned. 

Late in the afternoon, he heard some- 
thing in the lowlands to the southeast, as 
though a heavy footfall stirred the leaves 
there. From where he stood he could not 
see in that direction; so he moved his 
vantage, crossed to the brow of the slope 
and lay down on his stomach, only his head 
visible as he stared in the direction of the 
sound. 

The fitful wind defeated his attempt to 
hear it again; nevertheless he held his post. 
And by and by he saw a low hemlock sway 
in a fashion that seemed to him unaccount- 
able; and then, a little nearer, a bough flew 
back as though something had brushed it; 
and Gender, watching so acutely, perceived 
that something was moving quietly and se- 
cretly through the thicket below him. A 
moment later he caught a glimpse of a 
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brown body; but it was only a glimpse, not 
enough to guide his shot. He recognized 
what he had seen as the flank of a deer, and 
his finger on the trigger trembled as he 
waited for a better view. 

He could, by the occasional movement 
of a twig or branch, trace the progress of the 
deer; and he realized that if it kept on, 
the animal would come out into the open. 
But the creature came to the margin of the 
thicket and stopped there; and after a few 
minutes it began to move again, to one side, 
along the fringe of cedars. Gender was 
quite sure this moving creature was a deer. 
He had himself passed through that par- 
ticular thicket a day or two before, knew 
the height of the low growth. The animal 
of which he had had a glimpse was too big 
to be anything but a deer or a man; if it 
were a man, his head would have been visi- 
ble above the little trees. So Gender knew 
it was a deer, and waited for his shot that 
had been so long in coming. He waited so 
long that his nerves steadied and his excite- 
ment gave way to a cool intent. 

By and by the movement among the 
little cedars and hemlocks ceased; and 
Gender stared at the spot until by the very 
intensity of his scrutiny he began to see the 
color of the animal’s flank, and then the 
outlines of its body. A small deer, he de- 
cided; probably a doe, since he had seen 
no horns; nevertheless, a deer. He remem- 
bered that one should shoot for a spot just 
behind the shoulder. He saw, or thought 
he saw, the contour of a fore leg descending 
from the horizontal body; and with this 
firmly in the notch of his sights he pressed 
at last the trigger. 

For a moment thereafter he waited for 
the bound of the stricken animal, his rifle 
ready for a second shot. But there was no 
movement. Looking closely, he thought 
he could see the body of the deer, prone 
upon the ground; and he rose exultantly 
and cried, half aloud, ‘‘Dropped in its 
tracks! Never kicked! That’s the way!”’ 

So he went swiftly down the hill. 


Burgin’s keenness of observation, coupled 
with Gender’s analytical mind, served to 
piece out the story and save Gender from 
a lifetime of bitter. regret; gave him instead 
some insight into the ironic humor which 
at times lies behind the workings of the 
fates. 

Burgin showed him how Domes had 
crept so stealthily toward the spot where he 
expected Gender to be waiting. Burgin 
found the coat Domes had abandoned; and 
Gender’s recollection of the change in their 
hunting plans and of how Domes had urged 
him to take off his own red coat, completed 
the tale. 

“He’d have just claimed it was an acci- 
dent,’”’ said Burgin, and spat to one side 
with a movement of infinite scorn. 

Gender passed through the phase of hor- 
ror; he came to accept the tragedy with 
some philosophy. But one aspect still puz- 
zled him; and when, at home again, he told 
Mrs. Gender what had happened, he spoke 
of this to her. 

“For the life of me,’ he declared, ‘‘I 
can’t see why he did it.” 


She said thoughtfully, “I believeI know.” | 


Gender was at first doubtful; but after a 
while he began to remember little things. 


View Across Skaneateles Lake, One of the Finger Lakes of New York State 
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WANTED! 


Men Who Want to Sell 
and Make Money Doing It! 


So as to cut out the necessity of a lot of cor- 
respondence, I’m going to tell you right here just 
what the proposition is that I have to offer. Take 
five minutes and read it over—then after you have 
read it, give it plenty of thought because I don’t 
want a man to be with me a short time and then 
change his mind. When you’ve made up your 
mind, send for our application blank so you can 
get busy in your home neighborhood. 


_ For years, I have been manufacturing roof- 
ing and waterproofing materials. My factories 


have grown so big that I want to sell my prod- 
ucts through men that are directly responsible 
to me so that the users of Leitch Products will 
have the kind of service and interest that only 
dealing direct with the manufacturers can give. 


There are over twenty million dwellings, over 


twenty-five million farm buildings and over a 
million factory buildings in the United States, 
and when you figure the cost of a new roof, you 
can realize the tremendous market there is in 
each locality for a product like mine. Every 
home is a prospect—every factory—every ga- 
rage—in fact, every building with a roof on it. 

Our composition fibre roof covering can be 
applied to over 95% of the roofs in common 
use. A roof never wears out—it always dries out. 


Are You One of 
the Men We Want? 


We need hustling men in every section of the 
country to represent us in their home neighbor- 
hoods. The opportunity for making money is 
unlimited, but the chance of joining me is limi- 
ted to real men who intend to give their cus- 
tomers attention and to sell the goods on an 
honest ‘basis, as well as giving their time to 
building up a big volume for themselves. 


‘““Succeed with Leitch’’ 
Write Today wr \thote prove: 


sition. Get the facts. Territories are now being 
assigned in the order in which applications are 
received. To get the territory of your choice, 
you must write us at once. 


C. A. Leitch, Pres. 
C. A. LEITCH MFG. CO. 
342 Madison Avenue 
Dept. P New York 


Schilling 
THE QUICK AND EASY WAY 


A perfect bed. Frame constructed of pressed steel, 
all parts attached. Only Mattress Fabric with sup- 
porting elements and resting surface woven into one 
complete unit. Not the canvas cot type but a real sag- 
less spring mattress. CAN’T TANGLE OR KINK. 
Waterproof tent. Outfit set up or collapsed in 3 minutes. 
NO BEDS TO TOTE. NO STAKES TO DRIVE. 
Furnished either set up with or detached from car. 
FROM FACTORY TO YOU. 

For 1924 Catalogue address Dept. F. 


L. F. SCHILLING CO., Salem, 0. 


NIAGARA 


BLUE RIBBON 


S your bedroom restful—your living-room 

cheerful—your dining-room hospitable? 

You can be sure they are if vou re-decorate 
with Niagara Wall-papers. High in quality aa 
13% GRE Ss 


—popular in price. 


Style Book 


Send 10 cents for this new 
book—full of decorators’ 
secrets and samples of the 
latest patterns, with their 
historical origin. 
Niagara Wall Paper 
Company 
1302 Walnut Avenue 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ye 4 Ni re 
ox “> 


CASH and PRIZES 


To any boy (in U.S. A.) who sells me 
each week to folks he knows! Easy, too, 
for Lhelp! Tostart write The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Sales Div., 456 
Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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rm in Arm 
with the Spirit 
ot Adventure 


in these 
Peerless P laygrounds 


of the West 
Ever been West? No? Why, “man 


alive,” you're not alive. Don’t you 
know out West—there in the Colo- 
rado Rockies and beyond, all the 
way to the Pacific Coast is the great- 
est of God’s breathing spaces? There 
is romance! Thrills! Adventure! 
Beauty! Magic! Wonderment! 


Old Faithful Geyser 
Yellowstone National lark 


2 4| The earth holds no stranger marvels 

So Oba Ce ka than Yellowstone’s geysers. No climate 

Longs Peak RockyMt §| soseductive as California’s. No flaming 

Noa Park canyons and jewelled amphitheatres 
so colorful as Southern Utah’s. 


Be a pioneer—let your pioneering 
spirit expand out West this summer. 
The very name Union Pacific breathes 
adventure ! 


See something new! See these places: 


The Colorado Rockies—Pikes Peak 

Rocky Mountain National Park 

Mesa Verde National Park 

Yellowstone National Park 

Yosemite—Sequoia—Tahoe 

Mount Rainier National Park 

Hawaii National Parks 

Pacific Northwest and Alaska 

Great Salt Lake and the Canyons of the 
Wasatch 

Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon 

Cedar Breaks, Kaibab Forest, Grand Canyon 

Idaho Mountains, Lakes and Rivers 

Cheyenne and Pendleton Frontier Festivals 

Crater Lake National Park 


Ask those who've been there! 


Any one of these places is worth a trip 
across the continent. But on the Union Pa- 
cific you may combine as many as you wish 
at little cost in one wonder tour. Leet us tell 
you how to do it. 


Send For Free Travel Booklets 


Indicate places you wish to visit, and we will 
send you free descriptive booklets, maps, full 
information about low summer fares and gen- 
erally help you with your plans. Write today. 


Union 
Pacific 


SEATMLCE2 mr. RAINIER 
TACGMAS gt pOKANE 


wry 2 


> Se 


Sigh 
National 
Park. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NAT'L PARK 


[S 
BRYCE CANYON 
NATL MON, 
GRAND CANYON 
NAT'L PARK 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representa- 
tive, or General Passenger Agent at 


Omaha, Neb. :: Salt Lake City, Utah 
Portland, Ore. :: :: Los Angeles, Cal. 


e National Park 


Alaska-Via the 


i: Crater L 
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LO PLEASE THE LADIES 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the office and do his thinking. Finally he 
confessed that, of course, he really wouldn’t 
quit the job till he had seen the next edition 
to press. In a couple of hours the thaw was 
complete. The water was dripping from 
the eaves of both employer and employe. 
They shook hands and declared that they 
would stick together till they both dropped 
in the harness. 

“And now, Joe,” said Reeves—‘“‘now that 
we understand each other, I’ll tell you what 
I want you to do for me, old man—for me, 
see?—as a favor. Maybe this little idea of 
mine will be a quince. In that case you can 
come into my office and tell me where I live. 
But let’s see it through. Mrs. Sheets is 
coming in here with her hand-picked staff 
on Thursday at eleven in the morning. Of 
course they don’t know anything about 
making up a paper. You’ve got to be on 
deck and probably do more than half the 
real work. I'll have Harry Frawn and 
Johnny Murphy stand by with you—you 
can hold the whole staff ready if you want 
to. Let the lady do any blooming thing 
she pleases. Don’t contradict her. Tell her 
she’s great. We’re going to kill two birds 
with one stone. She'll get out the rottenest 
newspaper ever seen in the world and that’ll 
be the finish of the forwardses and the up- 
wardses, and we'll sell about forty thousand 
extra copies as curiosities. To please the 
ladies, Joe; to please the ladies. See?” 

The boss winked a Brobdingnagian wink 
at the city editor, who replied with a feeble 
and defeated groan. 

“T bet we have our second-class postal 
rating taken away,’”’ choked Jolliffe. He 
was silent amoment. Then anew objection 
came to him. ‘Boss, it’s dangerous,” he 
insisted. “‘Maybe you can sell a few extra 
papers. I guess perhaps you will. But 
there are other papers in town, and suppose 
some big story should break. This onward- 
and-upward skirt don’t believe in big sto- 
ries. Now take that Emmons case. That 
story is hanging over us and likely to drop 
any minute. Just think of us missing that 
story, and the Chronicle and the News plas- 
tering their front pages with it! Boss, you 
better 4 

“The Emmons case!’’ repeated Reeves, 
without understanding at once. 

“You ought to spend more time in your 
own town. French Lick is all right, but we 
got no circulation there. I mean Emmons, 
the president of the Rolker Trust Com- 
pany, who got away with three-quarters of 
a million last month. It’s true they haven’t 
traced him, but you can’t ever tell when 
they’ll nail him, and it’ll be the biggest yarn 
we’ve had in months. We've got pages of 
morgue stuff in type ready to print when 
they arrest Emmons and start him back 
here. It’s queer about this defaulter Em- 
mons, boss. They know he bought a ticket 
for New York the day before the crash 
came, and he boarded the 4:24 train with 
two suitcases, and then the earth opened 
and swallowed him up. They’ve combed 
New York for him. Every outgoing ship 
has been searched. He’s just clean evapo- 
rated.” 

“Oh, well,’ replied Reeves breezily, “‘it’s 
only one chance in a million it would break 
that day. Besides, probably Mrs. Sheets 
would see that it was a big story a 

““That’s just it!”’ broke in Jolliffe gloom- 
ily. “It being a big story, she’d kill it.” 
Suddenly the city editor brightened up. 
“Say, boss, I’ve got an idea myself. This 
idea thing is getting contagious. Couldn’t 
we, now, print off a couple thousand copies 
of Mrs. What’s-Her-Name’s purity periodi- 
cal for prudes and prunes, and meanwhile 
I'll be making up a regular front page as per 
usual, and then we'll 32 

Reeves grinned and gave a prompt nega- 
tive. 

“No, Joe, we'll play the game. Let her 
blazon her ideal newspaper to the world. 
It’ll be the talk of the state.” 

By the time Thursday morning got 
around, Joe Jolliffe’s spirit was quelled to 
the point where he ceased to choke when- 
ever he spoke of Mrs. Percy Sheets. Indeed, 
that morning he even put on a brand-new 
necktie, and went around to the barber 
shop and got an extra-close shave and a 
haircut. Ifthe thing had to be done, he was 
going to keep up the credit of the Record 
office. He had thought it all over. After 
all, Ben Reeves was a decent fellow, and 
Jolliffe wasn’t going to throw him down. 
Maybe the boss knew best, from the count- 
ingroom angle. So Jolliffe took a solemn 
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oath that he wouldn’t let butter 
his mouth for the next twelve how 
do anything Mrs. Sheets asked hi 
He wouldn’t be a grouch. { 

In this subdued and unusual 
mind Joe Jolliffe arrived at the R, 
fice about 10:30 Thursday mo 
plunged into an aroma of sach 
mown hay and kindred perfumer 
Perey Sheets, with her entire st 
already on deck. Benson Reeves y 
ping his brow with a handkerchief 
ing to talk with them all at once aj 
to Mrs. Sheets at the same time. 
opened the door of the city ro 
marched like a hero into that N 
Land. He felt like a shock troop, 

As soon as Benson Reeves saw t 
forcements coming he rushed over t 
and got the city editor by the han 

“Let me introduce my city edit 
Jolliffe, Mrs. Sheets. Mr. Jolliffe) 
you all the assistance you happen 
He’s been here a good many 
knows the ropes. Joe, I’ve as 
Frawn and Johnny Murphy t 
about eleven. If you don’t need t 
can send them home. You see, Mr 
has brought a pretty big staff wil 

Mrs. Sheets had done that. | 
with her, besides the entire roster o 
and the entertainment committe 
Everton Forward and Upward Soe 
following promising journalists: _ 

Dr. Franklin J. Noddick, a local 
and throat man, who had written: 
on the Eustachian tubes to be rea 
County Medical Society’s last 1 
The paper was not read because 


him that it should not be cut. 

Miss Fannie Travis, teacher of 
dancing in the Everton Acade 
Travis wore a short skirt, with flesh: 
silk stockings, and at the sight of | 
liffe became almost cheerful. Ther 
Chinaman’s chance, he thought, th 
nie might cut loose with a few R 
Denis steps. It proved to be onlya 
man’s chance, however. 

Walter Perkins Wickman, a you 
tographer, wearing a Windsor tie a 
duroy trousers. Jolliffe had obser: 
young man several times on the publ 
ways and had thought of doing sor 
about him. It developed that Mr 
man was going to probe the art situ 
Everton and cut deep. He was g 
give the Philistines a showing-up. 

A young man whose name — 
months afterward, had not yet caug 
who was a nephew of Mrs. Shee 
home from a theological seminary. 
supplied a pulpit in Fredonia, Nev 
one Sunday, and had the sermon wi 
He was willing that it should be pri 
the Daily Record. 

These were the big figures. The 
the star reporters. In addition, the 
several high-school teachers, a sett 
worker and a representative from th 
ton Woman’s League Laboratory K 

While the assemblage was telling 
other what they were going to do, « 
liffe tried to have a few words wit 
Sheets. Mrs. Sheets was wearing 2] 
hat with a trick feather, which s' 
Joe’s eyes no matter where he stoo 

“As I was saying,’’ went on the ¢ 
tor bravely, “this big book here onn 
is what we call the assignment 
Maybe you won’t care to use it, but 
it handy to keep track of things.” 

Mrs. Sheets inspected it and 4d 
that it was not a bad idea. This enc 
Mr. Jolliffe to proceed recklessly: 

“Well, now, for instance, we alwa; 
some reporter cover the police news 

“Police news! Well, I’ll have ' 
cover the police news!” snapped t 
editor. ‘‘There’s enough crime and 
in the world without dragging the 
details into our homes and thrustin 
under our noses.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Joe humb 
forgot about that. I was only telli 
what we had been doing before yot 
Of course you wouldn’t want any | 
young ladies to associate with poli 
But I dare say, now, you'll have sor 
cover the courts. There’s a great 
human interest we 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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Again we say: 


So many women deny themselves really good cook- 
ing utensils—just to save a little extra first cost. 


Yet, if they knew, they might be enjoying beauti- 
ful Mirro’s wonderful cooking qualities and work- 


saving qualities, and still be money ahead! 


For it isn’t the first cost that counts: it’s the cost 


by the year. Mirro costs less by the year — 
it lasts longer. Let this simple test con- 
vince you: 


Buy any Mirro utensil and date it with 
the month and year you bought it. Long 
before it has even begun to wear out you 


)\ —— 


FOOD SURPRISES 
| TheO¥IRAO Test Kitchen 


- 


Date Your Mirro Aluminum” 


will know that Mirro is amazingly economical. 


Maurro utensils are extra durable because they are 
made of extra thick, strong aluminum. They resist 
denting and scratching. And their hard, mirror- 
polished surface is always easy to clean. 


There is a complete line of Mirro utensils to make 


f 


every kitchen task easier and pleasanter. Be 
sure to ask for Mirro next time. Most good 
stores sell it. 

Write for this different recipe booklet 


A fascinating little book of unusual recipes—‘Food Surprises 
from the Mirro Test Kitchen’’—is waiting for housewives who 
love to make an art of simple home cookery. Send ten cents in 
silver or stamps for it. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 
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| MARKEL 


TWO-4-ONE 


___ Bracket 


Insulated 
Lever for 
light control 


/ (et 


Receptacle slots 
for appliances 


A beautiful bath-room bracket with convenient out- 
let for attaching curling-iron, heater, hair drier, vi- 
brator or other appliance. No need of base recep- 
tacle. Durable. Handsomely finished in white 
enamel. Order from dealer, or sent direct for $5.00 
(bulb not included). Folder on request. 


MARKEL LIGHTING FITMENTS, Inc. 


43 East Eagle St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ONGHAND i is out of date, 
Coronatyping is quicker, 
easier, more legible—and pro- 
vides carbon copies. The latest 
portable Corona has the stand- 
ard four-row, single-shift key- 
board. Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 117 Main Street, 
Groton, N. Y. 


VEN in acute conditions 
vou gain instant relief. The 
ACTUAL CAUSE is removed. 

Enjoy all forms of exercise 
without a trace of pain. You really get a pair of NEW 
FEET. Dr. Simm’'s Arch and Ankle supporters replace 
disorganized bones, hold the arch in position, immediately 
relieving painful pressure, and as you walk the weakened 
muscles are strengthened and foot troubles corrected. 
Physicians and Surgeons recommend them. AT YOUR 
DEALERS or sent postpaid, $1.50 each; $2.75 a pair. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money refunded. | 
State shoe size. FREE descriptive circular on request, 


CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. Est. 66 Years 
Suite 201, Quenzer Bldg. 79 Reade St., N. Y.C. 


ANFORDS 


The Original 


) FOUNTAIN PEN 


INK 


LWAYS GOOD 
LWAYS THE SAME 


THE IONA FOOT IN-HEATER 


by means of inducted heat warms Cold Feet pleasantly and 
quickly, and without removal of shoes. An entirely new 
principle evolved. Other electric appliances, as well as 
hot water bags, etc., conduct heat to your feet, whereas 
this novel and highly scientific device inducts heat into your feet. 
Soothing, simple, safe, rapid and lasting. Manufactured and guaran- 
teed by the Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., Los Angeles branch, for 


THE IONA COMPANY 
16 Busch Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send for interesting Circular 


P ATENTS B0OKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644GSt., Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

ce of a vulgar and depressing kind,” 
added Mrs. Percy peremptorily. “Thank 
goodness, we can read one issue of the Rec- 
ord without such things staring us in the 
face!” 

“Of course there are all kinds of ll 
persisted the city editor. ‘‘Now, for in- 
stance, Judge Hemenway, in the Superior 
Civil Sessions, is going to hand down a deci- 
sion today on certain riparian rights which 
existed in the Bellows River thirty years ago, 
before the river dried up and disappeared. 
They say it will be an important decision. 
He’s been writing it for six weeks.” 

“Well, that’s different,’ replied Mrs. 
Sheets in a friendlier vein. ‘‘That’s the sort 
of things people should read. Rotarian 
rights, did you say, Mr. Jolliffe? I know 
something about them. My late husband 
was one. And I certainly never let him he- 
long to anything unless I knew it was clean 
and decent. Do you think the judge will let 
us print the whole decision?” 

“T think so. Judges are only human,” 
sighed Jolliffe. ; 

“Tf he will, that will be splendid!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sheets. “I'll put it in the 
first two columns on the left-hand side of 
the first page. ‘‘I was going to put Doctor 
Noddick’s article on the Eustachian tubes 
in that place, but I’m sure the doctor 
wouldn’t mind. I think the Rotarian de- 
cision would attract more attention, don’t 
you?” 

**T don’t know,” replied Jolliffe, swallow- 
ing hard. ‘‘I dare say there’s a good deal 
of excitement about cauliflower ears and 
things these days, ‘and maybe the doctor 
has put some words in it that will help folks 
on their cross-word puzzles.” 

Mrs. Sheets looked hard into the face of 
the city editor, but there was nothing to be 
read in that dazed map except an utter 
willingness to oblige. 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Sheets, opening 
a bulky brief case and taking a quantity of 
papers from it, “‘I’ll leave those first two 
columns open. I suppose I’d better plan 
out my first page now, hadn’t I? You can 
help me with that, for of course there are 
certain technicalities I’ve never learned. 
But,’”’ she continued, “I have made up 
my mind definitely to one thing: I want 
to print this poem right in the middle of the 
first page, surrounded by—you know— 
dark lines—like this.” 

With one of Jolliffe’s blue pencils Mrs. 
Sheets indicated a square spot in the center 
of the dummy first page Jolliffe had pro- 
vided. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, I see, You mean you 
want, to print the poem in what we call a 
box.” 

“I suppose so. Here’s the poem. I 
think every newspaper should print some- 
thing beautiful like this on the first page 
every day.” 

She passed a typewritten sheet to the 
city editor. Jolliffe, with strange, limp emo- 
tions, read: 


ON First LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 

Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his 
demesne, 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

= y heard Chapman speak out loud and 
100? 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise, 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


J. KEATS. 


“Tsn’t that sheer loveliness?’’ asked the 
editress. 

“Well, I’m no judge of poetry, ma’am,” 
replied Jolliffe. ‘So far as I could say, it 
sounds good. J. Keats. Some local boy, I 
suppose. I’m for boosting the home-town 
poets as well as anyone. This young fellow 
is likely to be syndicating his stuff, like 
Edgar Guest and Walt Mason, one of these 
days. I can see he has the knack.” 

Again Mrs. Sheets looked searchingly 
into the city editor’s face. There was not 
the semblance of sarcasm or of guile to be 
seen there. 

The lady said acidly, “If you haven’t 
heard of John Keats you haven’t heard 
much. That’s just what I’ve been saying 
all along. That’s the trouble with our news- 
papers.” 
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“T’m sorry, ma’am,” gurgled Jolliffe 
apologetically.' “‘I’m tied pretty close to 
this desk and I don’t get to know the young 
folks about town. But I do get this Darien 
allusion, though. I’ve been through there, 
coming up from New York.” 

“Through where?” 

“Through Darien. It’s one or two sta- 
tions the other side of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut.” 

Mrs. Sheets sniffed. 

“T can judge from that remark about 
how much help I can get from you,” she 


_ rasped. 


“Yes, ma’am; I mean no, ma’am,” replied 
Jolliffe gently. ‘‘I’ll be of such service as I 
can. Is there anything else for the first 
page?” 

“It’s been my opinion for a long time 
that the activities of the Women’s League 
Kitchen should get some prominent notice 
in our papers,” went on the editress. “Here 
is a recipe for mince pie which has been 
tested in our laboratory kitchen and has 
been found quite wonderful. I wish that to 
go at the top of the column next to the Ro- 
tarian decision, if we can get it from the 
judge. 

“A recipe for mince pie on the first 
page!” came from the startled city editor 
before he could suppress it. 

Mrs. Sheets turned upon him swiftly. 

“Yes; why not? I suppose you’d rather 
see the beastly details of some murder there 
instead.” 

“No, I don’t know as I would,” replied 
Jolliffe reflectively. “‘Maybe you’ve got 
the right idea, after all. Maybe this mince 
pie will be just as good.” 

“And last of all,’’ continued Mrs. Sheets, 
picking up the bulkiest manuscript of all, 
“T havea short story here. I don’t want to 
seem egotistic, but everybody who has seen 
this story has said that it should be printed. 
I wrote it myself. I took Professor Baum- 
garten’s course in the writing of the short 
story, and this received the honor mark of 
the class. This is Professor Baumgarten’s 
criticism pinned to the first page. You'll 
see that he says it has a wonderful element 
of surprise in it. I shall have it start on the 
last two columns, the right-hand columns, 
of the first page, and continue over into 
some other page.’ 

Jolliffe read the title—The Tangled Web. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ he said. 

os They could be making this into printing 
type now, couldn’ t they?” 

“‘Certainly, ma’am,” admitted the city 
editor. “The more stuff you can send up 
now the better. There are a couple of early 
linotype men up in the composing room 
now, setting on horse.” 

“Sitting on horses! I don’t believe you!” 
snapped Mrs. Sheets. ‘‘Do you take me for 
a fool?” 

“No, ma’am,’’ Jolliffe hastened to ex- 
plain. “What I mean is—you see, it’s just 
an office way of speaking—slang, you might 
say; it just means that whenever the linos 
don’t have any news copy to work on, they 
set up filler stuff. We call it horse.’ 

“‘Very well,’”’ said Mrs. Sheets, not quite 
satisfied. 

Jolliffe was glad of this opportunity to 
get away. He lurched up the stairs with an 
armful of manuscript, including the Eu- 
stachian tubes, the Keats poem, The Tan- 
gled Web and a dozen other novelties for 
the Friday special edition. When the 
swinging doors of the composing room had 
closed behind him Jolliffe began to laugh. 
It was not a wholesome laugh. There was 
something decidedly pathological about this 
laugh. It was rather too much like the 
laugh one hears in passing certain brick 
buildings maintained by the state, where 
the windows are barred with heavy steel 
gratings. 

“Well, Joe, how’s the skirt special go- 
ing?’’ was the greeting from Webster, the 
fat copy cutter. “Got some stuff ready for 
us? 


“Yes, this,” faltered the city editor. 
“Wally, this edition is going to be some- 
thing different. People are never going to 
forget this. The city room is flooded with 
Mrs. Sheets and her bunch of pillowcases, 
and they’re spilling poetry and cooking rec- 
ipes all over the place. We’re going to have 
a swell article on diseases of the ear, and 
a sermon about nothing delivered by no- 
body; and here’s a marvelous short story 
written by Mrs. Sheets herself, with a bang 
of a surprise in it. It looks to be about 
nineteen columns long. But she says it’s a 
short story. Set up two columns of it for 
the first page and put a slug at the bottom, 
Continued on Page 24. We've only got 
fourteen pages in the morning. That’ll give 


, room again he felt strong enough to p 
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everybody a whale of a surprise, in 
Mrs. Sheets. Wally, you know I ] 
touched a drop of liquor for fifteen 
but I’ve got to have some hooch. 
any bootlegger?”’ 

“Yes; but it might kill you,” res’ 
the copy cutter. 

“Wally,” said Jolliffe faintly, “ 
one case where the quality of the 
is no consideration. The sting of d 
been pulled.” 

When Jolliffe came down to t} 


Mrs. Sheets had already sent most. 
staff out upon assignments. The 
ments were not precisely what Joe 
have chosen, but they were in line w 
new editor’s "policy of creating a new 
which would be fit to enter the home 
ranged from an interview with the « 
the fire department about the carel 
of kerosene stoves, to a write-up 
dangers of telephone wires to mig 
birds. 

Jolliffe sat down at Harry Frawn’ 
crammed his corncob full of cut pli 
lighted up. He sat for a few mom: 
peaceful, salutary thought. - * 

Then he heard an acidulous voice 
“What do I smell burning?’ 

Jolliffe sniffed automatically. He ic 
smell anything. 

“T smell something burning,” wi 
Mrs. Sheets. ‘“‘It smells like cloth.” 

Then it occurred to the city edit« 
the only combustion in the city 1 roa 
his corncob. 

“T guess it’s my pipe, ma ‘amin 
plained. ‘‘Would you rather I we 
smoke?” 4 

“T don’t mind tobacco smoke son 
said Mrs. Sheets. ‘“‘But what y 
there is poisonous. I like to see 
cigars, if they smoke anything. 
could get along without ating a m 
just now 

Jolliffe knocked out the ashes a 


. the offending corncob into his poek 


was a vanquished man. The tidal 
journalistic feminism had rolled 
and he was washed high and 3 
the telegraph operator who handl 
sociated Press wire service came in ar 
that the wire was just opening, . 
mooned at the operator and said: 

“Take it for practice, Bill. We 
need it. We aren’t printing a new; 
any more. Ifthe A. P. has anythings 
about new ways of making doilies 
flour sacks and lobster shells, tell ’ 
send in full. We could use a couple 
umns about the late President = 
flower gardens, maybe. But lay 
fires and assassinations and such li 
want this paper to be fit to go i 
home, whether they read it or not.” 

“There is a six-million-dollar f 
Memphis ——” 

“Bill, how dare you suggest we'd 
such a ‘depressing thing! Haven't 
you this is a nice paper now? Wait t 
see our article on Bird Retreats in I 
ana. It’ll knock your eye—I mean 
alter the normal position of your OF ti 
struments.” 

“What would we do if a war brok 
Joe? asked the operator, grinning. — 

“Deny it,” replied Joe. “Now go 
Bill. There is something offensive 
your presence. You’ve been n= 
news and got it all over you.’ 

But after the operator had disap 
Jolliffe discreetly wafted himself t 
the same portal and caught the telegr: 

“Take it all, Bill,” he said. “G 
service in full as usual. Slip it upsti 
Johnny Murphy. He’s in the — 
readers’ room. He’s going to edit the 
and put heads on it, in case som! 
should happen. Mrs. Sheets may rv 
of material before the day is over. 
does we can slip over a few pages 
illiterate news on her.’ 

“T get you, Joe. This is gol te 
funny paper tomorrow morning, e 

“T’ll say it is. The biggest comedy 
the Japanese earthquake,” replied J 
“We're going to put the comic-strip | 
out of business. If you hear anybod 
ing, Bill, it’s me laughing.” 

A few minutes before six o’clock B 
Reeves sauntered in immediately bac 
big Havana cigar and wearing a fin 
prietary smile. He slapped Jolliffe ‘ 
shoulder merrily. 

“Cheer up, old man! The news d 
have all doubled and trebled their © 
and we’ve got a real publicity stun 
time! Of course it won’t be a news} 

(Continued on Page 179) 
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‘(Continued from Page 176) 
at do we care? Have you seen Mrs. 
dummy of the first page? It looks 
2 old Waverly Magazine my folks 
subscribe for when I was in didies. 
cream.” 
ith, I’m screaming,’”’ said the city 
lully. T ” 
outer door opened and the face of 
“frawn peered in furtively. 
nein, Harry!” cried Jolliffe. ‘“‘The 
has gone out to eat her dinner. 
doing?’’ he asked nervously. 
re all right so far, Joe. I’ve been 
ds of the police stations and the 
kers and the hospitals. There’s ab- 
» nothing stirring. The Potomac 
jot compared with Everton today. 
ma dog fight. So I guess we’re not 
quch.”’ 
A. P. is quiet, too,” said Jolliffe, 
iing. “If this thing hangs on till we 
ress, we’re saved. But you can’t 
iything can break between now and 
Mm. Boss, Mrs. Sheets tells me that 
ing to close down the works at 10:30 
| the old Record to press. I tried to 
y that newspaper men stay up later 
atasarule. She wouldn’t listen to 
r says 10:30 is late enough for any 
jiewspaper to sit up. Are you going 
vl for that?” 
ive got to,” replied Reeves blandly. 
have her way, Joe. The quicker 
‘rough, the better. What are you 
about?” 
n't leave this joint till the other pa- 
p on the streets,” insisted Jolliffe 


te ee om 


DY. 

Wl, that’s all right. But let Mrs. 
juit any time she wants to. The 
¢lon’t need to start till the ordinary 
he stereotypers don’t come on duty 
night anyway. Has she got enough 
‘e paper, Joe?” 

/s got enough to fill three papers,” 
| Jolliffe. “A distinguished-looking 
|store dummy with a purple beard 
nm here this afternoon with a book 
¢ written on Aztec pottery. She’s 
run a couple pages of it. It’s lucky 
(ow Gibbon that wrote twenty vol- 
bout Rome doesn’t live on her 


Yeplied Frawn, sniffing. 
@ gazed affectionately upon his 
( mech he had lighted up clandes- 


yu see the lady coming in when you 
(sive a whistle. She doesn’t like my 
end me in a bunch of sandwiches 
Ce coffee, will you? I’m going to sit 
‘wreck till she goes down by the 


to her determination, Mrs. Sheets 
erations about half past ten. She 
igh spirits. At ten o’clock she came 
io the city editor and spoke almost 
ately. 

se smoke all you want to, Mr. Jol- 
ie said. “I’m sorry I said what I 
it it this afternoon. I was nervous 
lable, you understand. It’s quite 
perience for me. And I do appre- 
{ the help you’ve given me. But 
a really think I’m going to have 
jnice newspaper now? Can’t you 
‘; Lam aiming ate, 
{nk you’ve done mighty well with 
1have to work on, ma’am,” replied 
‘fle, not to be behindhand in the 
mech business. “Yes, ma’am; 
tll be different from our regular 
‘Il certainly attract a lot of atten- 


going home very soon,” went on 
ets. “There are a few little things 
iven’t come in as I expected, but 
it won’t make any difference. If 
ly staff should telephone in, you’ll 
vn their reports and put them in 
T, won’t you? But I don’t think 
elephone now. Anyway, it’s not 
tt. I did want to get a few lines 
e Playground Association meeting 
ohn Fleming’s house. Daisy 
that very bright girl with the red 
0 came in with me this morning— 
. to bring in a full account of it. 
2she forgot all about it. Girls will 
you know.” 
ma’am,” said Joe, “I’ve had re- 
vho forgot to get back to the office 
that was mostly in the old days, 
T Was five cents and five per cent. 
Daisy telephones I’ll take it my- 


ss 
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Mrs. Sheets went out. The last of the 
special staff of writers had gone some time 
before. From upstairs there came the 
rhythmical lip-lipping of the linotype ma- 
chines, putting into type the treatise on 
Aztec pottery and equally stirring matter. 
One by one the regular reporters, who had 
been watching for the departure of Mrs. 
Sheets, filed into the office, burbling with 
joy over the prospects of the forthcoming 
edition. They attempted to joke with the 
city editor, but Joe was not in the humor- 
ous mood. 

“Kid yourselves all you want to, boys,” 
he said wearily. ‘This thing is a flop from 
any point of view. I’m going in the boss’ 
room and have a smoke. If anything big 
breaks let me know. Otherwise, leave me 
alone.” 

Jolliffe was let alone about seven minutes. 
Then the door of Reeves’ office opened and 
Pete Leach looked in. 

“A young lady wants to see you, Joe.” 

“Tell her to go home. I don’t want to 
see any young ladies. I don’t want to see 


any more women as long as I live. Send 
her away.” 
“She says she must see you, Joe. Her 


name is Fleming. She says she promised 
Mrs. Sheets to write something.” 

“Oh, confound it!’’ growled Jolliffe. ‘I 
promised to take her story, whatever it was. 
All right, let her come in—and leave the 
door open. I don’t want to be compromised 
by any of these forward-and-upward fe- 
males.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Sheets has gone, hasn’t she!”’ 
exclaimed the pretty and breathless girl 
who fluttered into the Reeves office. 

“Yes, Mrs. Sheets has gone. Sit down 
and give me the facts and I’ll write your 
story for you. She told me you were going 
to get a little story about—what was it?— 
a Playground Association meeting.” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, seating herself. 
“You're Mr. Jolliffe, aren’t you? Nobody 
thought to introduce me to you this 
morning.” 

“Nobody thought anything,” replied 
Joe brusquely. ‘“‘Nobody’s thought any- 
thing since either. What was the 
story?” 

“T’ve wanted to be a newspaper reporter 
so much, Mr. Jolliffe. It’s so exciting.” 

“Wait till you see the story on Aztec pot- 
tery in the morning paper, and you’ll think 
Bowe, . Now where did the meeting take 
place?’’ 

“When Mrs. Sheets asked me to report 
this meeting for her I was so excited. I’ve 
always wanted to do something for a news- 
paper. I’m very sorry I was delayed, but 
I couldn’t help it, really. If you knew the 
circumstances 

“Tt’s all right, miss. If you’d come even 
half an hour later the door would have 
been open. . Now you say this meet- 
ing was held 7? ; 

“Oh, yes, at our house. My mother is 
president of the association, you know. The 
street? Oh, you know where we live, don’t 
you? Why, I thought everybody knew 
where we lived. Father’s father built the 
house : 

“Was the meeting largely attended?” 
asked Jolliffe. 

“Oh, it was just a committee meeting— 
that is, it was going to be.” 

“It was going to be? I don’t understand. 
Wasn’t there any meeting?” 

“Why, there was a meeting—that is, the 
committee came. But we didn’t do any- 
thing. I mean we were talking of other 
things. I’m afraid there isn’t much to write 
about it, is there? I didn’t know exactly 
how to express it myself, but I thought if I 
told you iy 

Jolliffe ran his hands through his hair and 
looked wild. 
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“Young lady, this is a good story you’ve 
got here. This is the kind of a story Mrs. 
Sheets would have put on the first page if 
she’d known about it. You had a meeting 
about playgrounds at your house, but there 
was no meeting because you met and talked 
about something else. TI’ll feature this as 
well as I can.” 

“Now you're making fun of me, .Mr. 
Jolliffe. It wasn’t my fault. I did so want 
to do a piece of reporting, but the commit- 
tee couldn’t talk about anything except 
what was going on next door. We live next 
to the Emmons house, you know.” 

Mr. Jolliffe had been tilted back in the 
swivel chair. At the name ‘“‘Emmons,” he 
dropped forward and looked at the young 
woman closely. 

“You live on James Street, don’t you?” 
he asked, with an air of pleasant unconcern. 

“e Yes. ” 

“T know the house—oh, yes. And there 
was something going on next door—any- 
thing important?” 

“Well, I guess you’d think so. Mr. Em- 
mons came back tonight with another man. 
I think the other man is a lawyer. Mr. 
Emmons came in an automobile, and got 
out on the road back of the house and came 
in his back door. Nobody would have 
known it, but mother happened to be over 
there to borrow their chafing dish because 
the handle of ours came off, and so they had 
to tell her, you see. Mr. Emmons is going 
to give himself up to the police tomorrow 
morning. I don’t know where he’s been, 
but it’s a long way off; but he decided to 
come back, and he brought a lawyer with 
him. It’s terribly interesting, isn’t it? We 
can hardly wait till morning to see what 
happens. So, you see, I did have a good 
reason for not making a nice report about 
the playgrounds meeting, didn’t 1?” 

Joseph Jolliffe gazed upon the innocent 
face as one might look upon a babe sleeping 
in its crib. He was awe-struck. The colos- 
sal unsophistication of this revelation 
nearly made him faint away. He had 
barely energy enough to ask, with a crack- 
ing voice, ‘“‘Have—I mean, do many people 
know about this? I mean, besides the 
committee.” 

“Oh, we promised we wouldn’t say any- 
thing about it till morning. You see, it 
would be awfully disagreeable for Mrs. 
Emmons, wouldn’t it?” ; 

“Awfully. You’re right about that. I 
wouldn’t say a word about this to anyone, 
young lady. You go right home now and 
let all those folks know that this must be 
kept a secret. It would be terrible if it got 
into the newspapers.” 

“That’s what we thought,’’ began the 
young woman, and Jolliffe clutched the 
desk for support. 

“Tl get a reliable taxicab to take you 
home, Miss Fleming,” the city editor con- 
cluded. “I’m sorry you didn’t have better 
luck with your playground meeting. Try 
a piece of reporting again some day. Don’t 
give up. Here, Harry, get a taxi for 
this young lady, will you? See that she 
gets home all right—and then stick around. 
I want to see you.” 

“Murphy-y-y! Johnny! Come in here 
aminute! You too, Earle! Smith! Come 
on! Throw that cross-word puzzle away; 
it'll make you foolish. Boys, stand by! 
We got a story. We got a story that may 
be all our own story—what we used to call 
in the old days a scoop. Ever hear of a 
scoop, Johnny?” 

“Yeah; something the fiction writers 
write about when they write newspaper 
stories.” 

“You're right, Johnny. But this may 
be a real one. It depends on how many 
people the Playground Association has told. 
Pete, you go down to the press room and 
tell ’em to get ready for an extra. Let ’em 
all stand by. Sure, we’ll run Mrs. Sheets’ 
edition, Pete! Print a million of ’em! But 
there wasn’t anything in the contract to 
prevent our getting out an extra edition on 
Friday morning, was there? Harry, get 
out all the stuff there is about David Em- 
mons, who cleaned out the Rolker Trust. 
Tell the art department to pull out all the 
used cuts and get busy on the new ones 
right away. Earle, you go over to police 
headquarters and wait there for me. Keep 
your mouth shut till I come. Understand?” 

“Have they got Emmons, Joe? Have 
they got him?” asked all the reporters. 

Jolliffe didn’t answer. He looked upon 
his crew fondly for a moment, and his eyes 
shone with a look of pure rapture. 

“To please the ladies, boys!” he cried. 
“We'll get out an extra edition to please 
the ladies!”’ 
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SEN-SEN to sweeten 
and perfume 
the breath 


: Delightful flavor, aromatic 
W\ and fragrant. Valuable 
for singers and speakers. 


HAT are you doing next Thurs- 

day afternoon after school? You 
can earn from Fifty Cents to a Dollar 
(hustlers even more!) in an hour or 
two then—by selling The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 40,000 other boys do it; 
they say it’s fun, for we help find 
customers. Extra money each week 
for Number 40,001 (that’s YOU), 
if you mail this ad, with your name 
and address, to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Sales Division 


Philadelphia, 


483 Independence Square, 
Pennsylvania 


I've been building fine clothes for the best tailoring 
trade for 22 years. My work has a nation-wide 
reputation. Now I’m going after the consumer 
trade. I want good representatives in every 
locality to take orders for David Park 
Tailored-To-Measure Clothes di- 
rect from men who want fine clothes for 
less money. Men with me now make 


$100 to $150 a WEEK 


You've wanted a real job, here it is. No 
experience necessary, no capital 
required. Any good, clean, in- 
telligent man can handle it and 
make big money from the start. 
Write now—today —for full par- 
ticulars. 


DAVID PARK 
1043 West 6th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


You Can Cut Your Own Hair 
any style—feather edge if you wish— 

\ as easily and quickly as you comb = 
your hair. Saves time and ace 
money. Givesa quick, clean- 
} cut hair cut. You need it, 
; Over 80,000 


F Positively 

Guaranteed 
Write for Free Trial Offer 
COWAN, Hair Cutter, Dept. 85, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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188 Pounds 
On a Paint Brush: 


(Photograph of an Actual Test) 


Truly a severe test. Far harder usage 
than is ever called for on any painting job. 


But doesn’t it show how Wooster puts the 
bristles in to stay? 


Whether expert or not, you get splendid 
painting results when you use a Wooster 
brush. A poor brush can spoil even the fin- 
est paint. A good brush produces a good job. 
By looking at a brush, you cannot always 
tell whether it is good or not, but you are : 
sure of a first-class paint or varnish brush 
when you get a Wooster. The experience : 
and reputation of three quarters of a century 
are built into Wooster paint and varnish 
brushes, known for quality the nation over, 
and every one guaranteed. 
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THE WOOSTER BRUSH COMPANY 
Since 1851—One Family—One Idea—Better Brushes 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


Pinte Snaet: cobee 
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The Wooster Shasta Brush—an excellent gen- 
eral purpose Brush for varnishing, enameling, 
painting. Ask at the paint or hardware store. 


The Better the Brush, the Better the Work!”’ 


= the surface and 
b oa gave Pink ¥ Vernish 
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WOOSTER BRUSH, 


FOR PAINTING —VARNISHING = KALSOMINING 
i 
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\E FAKING OF OLD FURNITURE 


(Continued from Page 44) 


| . . . 
trical furniture is the explanation of 
be picturesque, old-looking, sketchily 
enings. Shakspere is responsible for a 
fattered chests and Richard III chairs 
ystle tables. Sheridan accounts for 
tnth-century Chippendale outfits. It 
r; been always possible or necessary 
y aand the genuine to stage The Rivals, 
¢. a public formerly view the scene 
) critical an eye for chair legs and 
«s an audience of today, when prob- 
e-third of an audience seeing such a 
,efrom collecting families. A theat- 
sprage house was the source to which 
suriously low but well-proportioned 
jies’’ were traced. They had been 
] anactor who had had them made to 
r) scale, smaller than usual, to make 
| k larger by contrast! 

» is another origin of the old—and a 
»»mmon one. ‘‘ You haven’t been up 
e1y things lately,” says an inveterate 
cr. “We’ve got the four-poster up 
-_— Why, you haven’t seen our pine 
«! Cutest little H hinges and scal- 
{des. It has three open shelves, and 
«-ds below!”’ 

Jere’d you get it?’’—a question of 
(interest only. 

Jy Canaan. Twenty dollars. The 
when he saw it standing with all my 
it on that wide oak floor by the old 
j2—— Say”’—herea look of heaven- 
‘7 overspread his face—‘“‘he offered 
mty-five dollars on the spot.” 

man’s salary is probably about that 
b but there is no such ecstasy in a 


sold you a dresser with scallops on 
» for twenty dollars?’’ We are old 
a I could be brutally unbelieving 
ited. 
um; well—I wouldn’t want every- 
jmow, but it was a closed cupboard. 
doors. Gad, it was easy to do! I 
| the doors and drew my scallops on 
j:, one to meet every shelf, and had 
syed and rubbed smooth before I let 
1see it. Old ——’’—he named a well- 
jauthority on the primitive Amer- 
| aaid he couldn’t have done better 


s\ far from the first enthusiast who 
refrain from doing a little touching 

Jstle make-believe of his own. 

| 


| Living on the Garret 


tion in antiques with collectors as 
‘hair is with girls, and both are easily 
iby cutting-off methods. There are 
alones. A genuine one came out of 
a mile from where I live, drawn by 
met of twenty-five dollars. It went 
liting client for four hundred. The 
f Owners wish they had it back, for 
\fapred fruit better than any set of 
‘| they will ever get made. They 
‘their forefathers’ dresser that used 
. the trenchers and pewter, and saw 
at log fires of the old kitchen, the 
', the spinning, the fireside sitting 
‘e than a century before it fell to 
‘se, It has gone to feed the new 
(for the primitive, for the pine of the 


shelved dressers of pine are as much 


| 


3. 

lne Atlantic States, to judge by the 
)thfares, are trying to sell gasoline, 
i:hes, antiques and pedigreed or hot 
| the passer-by. The gasoline arrives 
jortruck. Some of the dogs are born 
‘premises. Where do the antiques 
‘om? Old houses, antedating the 
pon, have had their garrets picked 
bare. Many an old lady has lived 
jarret from her sixtieth to her eighti- 
r. “T’ve sold forty chair frames out 
house,”’ said one. She is down to 
and wool reel now, and her pantry 
heck nothing older than octagonal 


{ 


ie china. 

| &@ man with a flair for finding, in 
id state formerly full of fine desirable 
Perhaps he began twenty-five years 
pick up, hold a while and sell again. 
‘such men have homes that are veri- 
useums. They become known lo- 
jad then to a wider and wider field of 
ts. Their possessions whet the appe- 
ers: ‘“‘Get me one like that.” 
ne a three-part Sheraton dining 
| “Get me eight matched Chippen: 
airs.” “Six Queen Annes, and I 
tind what they cost!” “Send them 
vhen you get them.”” A man of this 


-_ 


type usually maintains a sort of connoisseur- 
amateur attitude. The love of the thing 
figures in his affairs, but he hates to lose a 
client. He has to do a lot of thinking. 
There is the visitor who wants a gate- 
legged table with sausage turnings. He 
came five hundred miles for it, and will 
come again if he gets it. What a pity he 
didn’t like the plain-legged one! The only 
one in the neighborhood went at a country 
auction toa museum. There are rivals that 
will get that man if the sausage legs are not 
forthcoming. A deep snow on the ground, 
the old back-barn workroom, a good fire in 
the cannon stove—well, there is a table 
with the desired turnings, and there is not a 
plain one. 

A genuine table? It has every earmark 
of age. It is old, but it has been tampered 
with by an expert. The best man—or the 
worst—to produce a successful fabrication 
is he who has handled them coming and go- 
ing, half a lifetime. The knack that gave a 
state the reputation for wooden nutmegs 
does not pass away in a few generations. 

As long as American antiques sold for less 
than a new piece of fine furniture—they 
used to—there was not much incentive to 
clever work, but there is now. Early repro- 
ductions were openly, patently, blatantly 
new. They were merely copies of form, 
while color and surface were just as new 
things would be finished. 


When Experts are Deceived 


The barn workshop, with never a sign on 
it or an open door, is a fertile field for ‘‘an- 
tiques.”” The rafters and lofts of these 
mysterious ateliers hang with decrepit frag- 
ments, with backs and legs and frames. 
In seclusion and privacy, short-legged chairs 
grow long; tables, like lobsters, grow miss- 
ing claws on their feet; fragments give 
authority to entirely new highboys, harness 
closets turn into open dressers, early pianos 
of tawny mahogany come out as slender- 
legged Hepplewhite sideboards. Instead of 
a missing part being pieced out, the new is 
created around the fragment. 

Restoration has been stretched and 
stretched until it reminds one of the French 
rabbit patty. Horse meat was suspected, 
but the restaurateur indignantly declared 
he never passed the fifty-fifty point—one 
horse and one rabbit. 

How are we going to know the cleverest 
fakes—the ones that are so well done they 
can be sold in the rough? It is a highly 
educational experience to talk to a dealer, 
someone you know pretty well, who has 
been taken in himself. Behind the scenes 
dealers live a sort of frenzy of denunciation 
of rivals they have quarreled with. ‘‘He’s 
going around saying he took mein!”’ “He 
went to my client and said it was made in 
his workshop and he could prove it!’’ They 
get so mad at one another in their remi- 
niscent mood, that they let a dozen cats out 
of the bag! One sees none of them is too 
sure, and the cleverest of them can fool a 
fellow fooler now and then. 

Some of the honest old-timers will show 
a table or a chair that took them in. Sucha 
thing is a gauge for any buyer, a make- 
believe that an expert thought real and 
rare. 

The chagrin and rage of a collector when 
he has been taken in are as nothing com- 
pared with the wrath of a dealer so caught. 
A Madison Avenue dealer told me how he 
bought a print one day, in a sort of aside 
while he was showing and selling to a 
wealthy patron. As soon as he had time to 
look at it he saw it was a copy. His rage 
was such, a year after, in telling of it, that 
he ran around his shop in circles. It was not 
that he lost money on it, for he sent it toa 
sale and made good—a comment on sales. 
It was that the young man had bragged 
among all his rivals that he had done So- 
and-So, and all had laughed at him! 

Once I was shown an eighteenth-century 
portrait three weeks old. The decorator 
who was going to use it was so proud of it 
that he had to boast. It was made a block 
away. It had been baked, stained with lico- 
rice root, smoked, cracked by checker 
folding. . 

“And even flyspecked,’”’ I said. 

“Those are genuine flyspecks! No use 
faking them. Just wash on a little goo and 
the flies will come!” 

I remember reading of a sampler some- 
one had found that had the last figure of 
the date picked out. Little Sarah who made 
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Build for 
Tomorrow and 
use Sareent Hardware 


INCORPORATE in your building all those things 
which stand for satisfaction lasting through the 
years. Hospitable entrances. Sturdy, well-formed 
doors. Well-proportioned windows, thoughtfully 
placed and plentiful to be sure. 


And locks and hardware of solid brass or bronze! 
At the very beginning, provide definitely for hard- 
ware which will contribute to your convenience 
and security as long as the house stands. Handles 
and knobs that are beautiful, harmonious, faultless 
in operation. Lock sets that give unfailing pro- 
tection. Adequate, uncomplaining hinges. Win- 
dow catches that are always smooth-working and 
secure. These bear the Sargent name. 


With your architect choose the Sargent Hard- 
ware which is most suitable for your new home. 
“The Colonial Book”? shows many desirable de- 
signs. It will be sent to you free. Write today. 


Seerecr Noe & CiO M PAN Y 


Hardware Manufacturers 
33 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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cdn excellent toilet 


al a 


Gi 


HE Maderno is free from the an- 
noying weaknesses of “‘cheap”’ toilets 
and yet is sold at a very reasonable price. 


Va iy ‘) 
(A A ) 


moderate cost,» 


Vat ie a. 
/ 
\ 


f 


The slight additional cost of the Maderno ~~ ! 
is soon saved by the absence of repair 


bills. 


The tank mechanism will not 


cause trouble or expense, because it is 
expertly made and thoroughly tested 


under water-connection. 


You are invited to write for our new 


booklet, ‘Maddock Bathrooms.” 


This 


booklet gives suggestions for placing 
different combinations of fixtures in 
spaces of various sizes and shapes. 


ce Maderno 


Why 
vilreous 
china 


In Maddock toilets, the 
tanks as well as the bowls 


are made of vitreous china. 
These tanks can never 
corrode or leak, because 
vitreous china is practi- 
cally everlasting. Its hard, 
glassy surface cannot be 
even acids will 


marred; 
not harm it. 


© 


MADDOCK 


‘Bathroom ©quipment 


Avoid doctor bills by more intelligent use of the plumber 
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it wanted to appear a few years younger or 
hide a futile fib. The picked-out year gave 
zest and interest to a simple sampler. A 
year afterward I saw a little pile of samplers 
in a shop. ‘‘There are several rare ones in 
that pile. So many ask for an old-maid 
sampler now. They have the date picked 
out, you know.” It had been touched up— 
cross-stitch comes out easily—into a pi- 
quant antique with a story. How often 
does a collector want a story name to a 
thing: A “courting” mirror, when it is a 
Chinese painted frame brought home in 
a slide-lidded box; a “‘love seat,’’ when it is 
a double splint-bottomed wagon chair for 
the old farm cart; a “‘courting”’ chair be- 
cause some heavy old lady needed a very 
wide rocker. But the name sells. 

Glass does not permit of much restora- 
tion. A few nicks can be ground out. 
Pressed glass can be rubbed with some- 
thing to make it almost luminously lus- 
trous. But glass is either old or it isn’t. A 
great many astonishing flip glasses have 
been showing up lately, big ones, some with 
lids, and a discreet few fine pieces of Stiegel 
glass in amethyst and blue. Such fine pieces 
had almost reached the exact position of old 
listed portraits, with pedigree and past 
ownership known. Czecho-Slovakia makes 
storefuls of reproductions, but these were a 
finer product. I had a hint of Massachu- 
setts as the place of origin. Curiosity took 
me to a glass factory. It was courteously 
open. Their wareroomsare arranged in color. 
Their designs are not meant in any way to 
cater to antique faking. Their colors, how- 
ever, are close and successful studies of old 
American glass, of Sandwich and of Stiegel. 
They would fill orders for any design or 
match anything I brought. Someone had 
availed himself, I felt sure, of the oppor- 
tunity to get a little Stiegel that the baron 
never saw, and float it slowly on the antique 
market. 

A dealer who searches in Canada for 
Windsor chairs every year, called attention 
to an innocent but disturbing source of the 
“‘old.”’ Such chairs have been the subject, 
in great quantity, of careful, accurate re- 
production by a well-known lover of the 
old and genuine. His Windsors are made 
and sold as new, to fill the need of beautiful, 
strong, comfortable chairs. But a thing can 
be sold more than once! Those chairs—es- 
pecially the writing-arm ones and the long 
settees—are passing through the antique 


| shops now, after a few signs of the wear of the 


centuries have been battered on to them! 


Prices in the Good Old Days 


I asked a man—third in descent in a 
chair-making family, a man who can pro- 
duce a Windsor with all the secrets of dry 
wood sprung upon green, and green wedges 
for dry wood and dry wedges for green 
wood: ‘‘What per cent of these antiques 
that are sold along the roads are make- 
believes?” 

He was much more pessimistic than I ex- 
pected, but he lived where crates of pickle- 
jar flower vases are sold as old. ‘Eighty 
per cent are not what they ought to be!” 
He was willing to have faith in half-and 
half until this last summer. ‘‘Now there 
are as many antique shops as there were 
houses in the time of the Revolution. They 
can’t go on selling shopfuls of the genuine 
at that rate!” 

There is one point to be considered, 
though, in favor of the appearance of many 
honest-to-goodness treasures. Years ago it 
was small temptation to anyone to sell a 


J 


March 2 


fine desk for twenty-five dollars if j 
use. Yet that sum would buy on 
motoring days. Ten dollars for a 
chair, fifteen for a fine Chippendak 
prices emptied garrets and barn Ic 
left prosperous homes untouched. 
a few hundred dollars is the mag} 
drawing power reaches the well-t; 
heritor, the small and early collec, 
family desirous of new plumbing or 
car. It is another field altogether. 

This change in values has affec 
antique dealer. He, too, has chang 
longer is he a snuffy, shabby, old ¢ 
rian. Oftener he wears English twe 
a carefully cultivated accent and r 
ble neckties. 

It isn’t a new idea, this makin 
things. In Exodus it tells of “ca 
wood, to make any manner of | 
work’’—probably an ark of gopher 
the style of early Genesis, and shove 
a wealthy Israelite of that day. 


The Pride of Creation 


“T made that one!” said Mich 
when, as a youth from Florence, 
being shown a collection of antique 
housed in a great gallery by a 
Roman cardinal, to whom he 
recommended. 

Sforza-Riario turned as red as h 
in his wrath. His antiques were ¢ 
He had paid for the excavation 
them taken from the soil. é 

Michelangelo poked his finger at ; 
ing Cupid. “‘I made that!” 

“‘T paid two hundred ducats to’ 
sare!”’ | 

Madder than the cardinal when h 
the name, Michelangelo screamed, 
it to him for thirty ducats!”’ 

Now, as this was in 1496, the seq 
that Michelangelo told the proces: 
antique faking, how he had treaj 
marble and buried it in the ground 
it look as if it had been there for ce 
The cardinal had the antique de 
rested as an extortioner and made 
gorge, probably after half a turn 
rack. Then Michelangelo demanc 
statue back. And the cardinal gn 
him. The story flew around Ror 
those were fine gossipy days, and 
Borgia came and bought the Cupid 
Michelangelo’s first fame and oppo: 
came by his antique fobbed off on tl 
famous collector of the day. 

It seems as if the time comes 
when the maker of an antique just 
crow and tell how much cleverer he 
those who buy. To come down to o 
day. In Providence a Mr. Pendleto' 
ered together all the furnishings t 
thought a great gentleman of th 
eighteenth century might have had. 
the work of years, and he left it all a! 
seum for posterity. He considered 
a high expert on the old, and was. 
sidered by others. One day he sto 
group of friends—experts, too, | 
houses and old things—and boasted 
could not be taken in. He knew thi 
ine. His words were: “I can tell 
bandy-leg and claw-and-ball foot a 
street. No one can fool me!” 

A cabinetmaker known to them 
in the group. He couldn’t stand 
couldn’t keep still; he couldn’t resist 
himself away. | 

“T’ve fooled you in my shop! 
bought a Chippendale chair from rm 
I made with my own hands!” | 
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Looking Down on Salmon River, British Columbia 
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Just mail the coupon below 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and your foot measurement il : Compt 

! and the Near Great ‘ ae si 3 nD. Ae 
j Z A. PAINS IN‘INSTEP 
usan wa le Pere ( : 3: = SS 

things. o not \ ts Jota ee 

_— possess that art. & 4 AWOL gph he, sag 
vogher I am too low- er BRAY 
‘OBIOG- browed even to| ¢ \ tte Meet /] PAINFUL CRAMPING 

J\PHY has want to attain] £/™ f has Neh 23 OF TOES 

;seemed to to it. “mR ; CS : SPREADING HERE 
incredible All I can Ace" ex : " Beg 7 >) «CAUSES BUNION 
y form. achieve is the . € "% ; 

7 can one writing of stories 

ibout one’s wherein folk do ' 

‘nen one is things instead of sank, CALLOUSES . 

(e’sself, but being content to ON BALL OF FOOT 

nmerable think them; stor- 

y, each of ies wherein some- sera 
i is but a thing happens wren ae neite re near cancer 

Pp of the and happens : , 

€, who are hard. Not idyls If you have tired, aching, 
v8, too, of of self-analysis or burning sensations of the 

st autobiographic feet, if your shoes feel un- 
ican one paychology. 3 We guarantee to stop them comfortable after wearing, 
about one’s oreover I am if you have pains in the 

jdoes one’s moron enough to J 10 Mi heel, toes, instep, arch or 

: except peueve that sn0e n minutes Palliat? the Fae if you 

snd ae ee tee 4 have a dull ache in the 

? : - - OOT suffering is ankle, calf or knee, if you 

a others? tained by inter unnecessary. It is : y 
rataclysmic esting yarns writ- now easy to be freed have cramping of the toes 
nisions that ten in everyday | of all pains and aches or callouses on the soles of 

i eme- ee pney i ea in the feet and legs. ef feet, or shooting pains 
rh ie’ PHOTO. BY MURILLO, ST. LOUIS 4 when ou ste on un- 

| soundless Susan Meriwether Boogher, Whose First literary gems There is a new, even i be a oe make 
sethere was Post Story, Dolls, Was Published in 1921 couched in far simple way to stop ry ey ae py: RE EO, 

jr to hear better style. Per- foot troubles. It is the © ‘ 
, we, too, perhaps are utterly sound- haps I am mistaken in this gross belief. result of scientific oe 
jionexistent, except as we impinge Perhaps I am merely jealous of those who discoveries and count- 

g others, influence and mold them. can write as I can’t. less ‘bestssand! experic .P evn aveeta yc Monee, ae . firm and durable band of 
ich is the I to write of? The child From the time I was ten years old I ments. Two million NS Aap he Ned sani nhc Hr a super-elastic webbing which is 
and still am, or the old soul, sick with planned to write stories for a living and to or more foot sufferers as shown above. Foot arch restored to nor- © worn around the instep. This 

‘iuitive foreknowledge of existence? live here at Sunny Bank and raise collies. have been freed of ‘8 thrown out of bal- mal by wearing the binds the spread bones, re- 
ich is the I to write of? The I inter- I was stirred to the story-writing urge by | their pains this way, 7° Pam cout Jung Arch Brace. moves the strain and restores 

ein the League of Nations and modern Mayne Reid and by Treasure Island. So can you. And to avoid doubts and the foot arches to normal. The pressure 

ition and literature and sewing and It cost me precisely thirty years of uncon- delays we offer you a free test. If our on the nerves and blood vessels ceases. 
htening bureau drawers, or the | that genial work, to fulfill that dual ambition. method fails it costs you nothing. So The pain vanishes like magic. 
lostriches and grapefruit and golf? It was well worth the time and the toil. why suffer needlessly when you can make This simple band is the Jung Arch Brace. We 
sonality has so many facets. Shall I In the interval I went through college, this test without risk? spent years in perfecting it. Tests and experiments 
lat writing stories is very hard work, which bored me; through the Near Kast, ; y : ee ee ato ean 
ery heartbreaking work, and very which thrilled me; through twenty endless Imagine the joy of being able to walk tension of the band, in its contour and design. It 


‘work? Shall I tell that I consider the years of newspaper work, which I detested all day, dance all night, stand for hours, slips on and off like a garter. Is worn unnoticed 
(gof poetry better for the circulation . and of which I have not one pleasant | enjoy vigorous sports, without a pang over or under the hosiery and with any style 


I a : . : S up no room in the shoe. 
exercise, and a baby more fascinat- memory. { : or twinge of pain! And the relief is the foot smaller so you can actually wear smaller, 
lan any book, and the companion- During most of that apprenticeship I was permanent. more stylish shoes. 
fifa child one of the most completely trying to break into fiction writing. With oat buin ie bavished 
iful things in the world? Shall I tell half the time and effort I could have What science now knows 
: . . * * * Over two million foot sufferers praise the Jung 
‘my child, and his quaint comment on broken into every bank in America. But raed Ge. iavtete cntadcice at 
= Arch Brace. They tried it, largely on advice of 
* Hood oe the contents would not have given me half The 26 bones of the foot form two arches. physicians, and now their feet are free of all pain. 
‘obiography has always seemed tome as much happiness. One, so slight you hardly notice it, be- What it does seems almost miraculous. Your step 
‘redible literary form. Here I live, in the country, writing for a tween the big toe and little toe. The beepmes spuney, sate ae) ee eenn. soe 
’ living; and with my collie chums about me. other is the instep arch. These arches get tired. And because it Seamatitxedtible that so 
| Albert Payson Terhune It is great to come home from a ten-mile are held up by bands of muscles and liga- much can be attained so easily, and with such a 
cross-country tramp with a swirl of these | ments. Overstrain or illness may weaken simple device. we repeat” Make this test at our 
5, . . . ask Vy 2l1ieve. > aSK you to 
ir not an author. I am a professional disreputable and friendly collies; and then | these muscles. They fail to function prop- convince yourself by ee ial) 
ter. There is a world of difference to sit down to an eight or nine hour day of erly and the bones spread. The arch No matter what other appliances or other braces 
enthe two. I think the advantage is story writing. sags. Sensitive nerves and blood vessels you shave tied. ty a patr of Jung, Arch, Braces 
the professional writer. It is infinitely greater to send out into are crushed by the displaced bones. Pain can discard the braces. You won't need them again. 
“example—to save my soul I could the world a story which shall enthrall or results. 


trite ten thousand or a hundred thou- delight several million people. ‘ } Make this test at our risk 
oe about psychic concepts or soul Some day, perhaps, I shall be able to This sagging of the arches may be Goto your shoe dealer, druggist or chiropodist. Be 


lexes or about characters who think write such a story. Meanwhile, it costs | ‘%° Slight you can’t notice it. But if fitted with a pair of Jung Arch Braces. Wear them 
| ’ your feet hurt give them instant atten- two weeks. If not delighted, return them to your 


' 5 3 3 ; dealer and get your money back. You run no risk. 
tion. The pains are indications of fallen é Seok Met a Pas i 
If your dealer hasn't them we will supply you. 


iyand who do nothing. It isan artto nothing to hope so. 


4 ; arches which impair efficiency, lower Vil- With a strip of paper 14 an inch wide, measure 
tality and often unfit you for business or around the smallest part of your instep, just back 
pleasure of the toes, where the forward end of the brace 


is shown in the diagram above. Mail us this meas- 

ure with coupon properly filled out. We will send 

New scientific correction you a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces (‘‘Wonder” 

style) to fit you. You pay the postman $1 and 

. . 7‘ postage. Or send us the money and we will prepay 
Scientists have now found a new and postage. For people having long or thick feet, 

simple way to correct arch strain. In- for stout people, or in severe cases, we recomme ond 
stead of the old-fashioned stiff arch props, the ‘‘ Miracle” style, extra wide, $1.50. Specify 


: which you want when ordering. Make this test at 
metal plates and bunglesome pads, science our risk. If you don’t get delightful relief in two 


now offers you a simple, light, porous but weeks return them and get your money back. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO, --------------------- 24 


143 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio Tear This Coupon Out Now! 


In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
143 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto. 


Canadian prices: 
Wonder $1.25. Miracle $1.75 
C. O. D. shipments in U. S. only. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 
143 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces in style 
checked. I enclose foot measurement. 
Wonder Style, $1.00 per pair 


' ‘ 
| | 
I | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| I 
! I 
| | 
° ° I si . 
Write for this Free Book | Miracle Style, $1.50 per pair H 
Hl | cei ackage ill pay postman the above | 
Write to us for our free book, [Ranke cndioceite lly’ imeney © be retained a tate! 
illustrated with X-Ray views of | satisfied. Please send free book on ‘‘ Cause and Correction | 
feet. Tells all about the cause and Ici Boot Troubles!? | 
correction of foot troubles. How | | 
to stop foot and leg pains. | Name. i 
[Address 1 
9 | Address . a | 
[ape Oi . State l 
4 BY JOHN A. WILSON, TENAFLY, N. J. Th 3 | 1 wear size shoe width of last ; 
Albert Payson Terhune, Showing “Sunnybrook Explorer’’ at the Englewood e“Original AGnidesianis | 
Dog Show, October 4, 1924 ARCH BRACE ee en et ekki eee eee 4 
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car equipped with the 
new 4-speed Warford 


‘Transmis 


On. 


You have new driv- 


ing thrill|¢oming. 


If your dealer hasn’t it—ask the nearest Distributor 


Atlanta-Houdaille Co. - - Atlanta, Ga. 
C. G. Spring & Bumper Co. New York City 
George Dietrich - - - Spokane, Wash. 
Dine-DeWees Co. - - - Canton, Ohio 
Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Foster-Warford Co. - - Auburn, N. Y. 
Hall-Warford Co. - Charlotte, N. C. 
Hammel-Gerke Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kenney Equipment Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. N. Knight Supply Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Houdaille-Polk Co. - - Dallas, Texas 
McGee-White Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Massachusetts Warford Co. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


AUXILIARY 


Motor Specialties Co., - Denver, Colo. 
Price Auto Service Co., - Wichita, Kan. 
Sieg Company - - - Davenport, Iowa 
Transmission SalesCo. Stockbridge, Mich. 
Wade and Dunton Motors Inc. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Sieg-Warford Co. - - - Chicago, Ill. 
Warford-Eastern Co., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warford-Equipment Co. - Seattle, Wash. 
Warford-Pacific Co. - San Francisco, Cal. 
Warford-Sales Co. of S. Carolina 
Columbia, S. C. 
Warford-Western Co. - Kansas City, Mo. 
Wayne Spinks Co. - - Memphis, Tenn. 
Wholesale Auto Supply House, 


Tampa, Fla. 
Woodward Sales Co. - - Portland, Ore. 


ANSMISSION 


The Warford Corporation - 


Wiorld’s Leading Producers Of 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 


Auxiliary Truck Transmissions 


Neither the Warford Corporation nor its manufacturers has any con- 
nection whatsoever with any company manufacturing motor cars. 
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By THOMAS MeMORROW 


Strong and Silent 


E HAD to elect a president of our 

incorporated village last fall, and my 
candidate was this newcomer, Drennan. 
The old crowd had to go; there was alto- 
gether too much good-fellowship and back- 
scratching about their methods. They 
gave the contract to lay sidewalks to Joe 
Whelan’s concern because everybody liked 
Joe; well, everybody didn’t like Joe’s side- 
walks, and nobody liked Joe’s bill for ex- 
tras. It was a high-class work of fiction, if 
you ask me, and Joe ought to have pub- 
lished it in a magazine. 

Drennan was my man. One of these 
close-mouthed fellows that smile only with 
their eyes, and have their eyes wide open. 
A big strapping fellow, too, that looked the 
part, and would do us credit. Very little to 
say for himself; he walked into our meet- 
ing, and everybody looked at him, and he 
sat down and kept his mouth shut while 
everybody talked, especially the women. 
Preserve me from women in polities. I had 
my eye on Drennan—a carefully dressed 
man, about forty years old, with finished 
manners; and I sized him up at once asa 
man of affairs. He had bought a small 
house, six-room stucco Colonial, at the end 
of the village; probably for his summers. 
He took a seat right up in front, like a man 
used to consideration, and he never said a 
word. Well, just once, ‘‘Mustn’t increase 
taxes,” he said, tight-lipped, biting off the 
words; but there was the whole thing 
summed up in a nutshell. Epigrammatic, 
you know. 

We needed new blood and a compromise 
candidate—you know how bitter politics 
is in a village—and I had a hunch that this 
was our man, if he could be drafted. We’re 
all commuters and in business, and we 
don’t pay our president a salary. I got hold 
of Buffet the real estater who’d sold Dren- 
nan the house, and found out that Drennan 
was a partner in a big silk house on Fourth 
Avenue; he’d told Buffet as much as was 
necessary. He introduced me to Drennan 


| then and there, and I picked up some of my 
| crowd with the tail of my eye. Drennan 


made an excellent impression on us. He 
was one of these strong and silent men; he 


| spoke in monosyllables and never smiled. 
| Quite cordial, you understand, but col- 


lected. 

I had a talk with Drennan—if you can 
call it such when he merely listened and 
punctuated my remarks with epigrams; 


| nothing flashy, but just good common sense, 
| like ‘Good sidewalks are a good thing”’; 


“We don’t want to waste taxes’’—speaking 
with one large and capable hand over his 
mouth, caressing his square chin. I liked 
his motions very much, and I canvassed 
about for a day or two, and then I headed 
a committee to put it up to Drennan and 
ask him if he wouldn’t please take hold. 

I got the shock of my life. He met us 
with a whoop and a flashing smile, showing 
a perfect set of teeth, clapped me on the 
back, shook our hands by twos, put his 
arms around us and drove us into a corner 
of his porch, and then began to tell us our 
business. What that man thought he didn’t 
know wasn’t worth knowing. All in per- 
fectly good humor, and nobody could take 
personal offense, he was evidently so well- 
meaning, but I could see the committee 
looking at me to know what they’d been 
let in for. Oh, what a windbag! 

I got Drennan in the house and put it up 
to him to know what had hit him. He 
colored up like a girl and said, ‘Don’t 
mention it, Martin, but I walked into a 
door in the dark and knocked two teeth out 
in front. I just got them put back. See 
them?” And he skinned his teeth at me. 
There they were, a complete set. 

He was a necktie salesman; offered to fix 
us up at cost—a good fellow, really, but an 
awful empty-head. We untangled our- 
selves from him and backed away down the 
walk, saying, ‘““Yes, yes. Absolutely, Dren- 
nan. Thanks, old man!” 


We didn’t make him president of our 
village. I guess he didn’t walk into that 


door hard enough. But the way he 
going there for a while, I judge th: 
had got his knock while picking up a 
hind foot we’d have backed him fo) 
dent of the United States. 


The Tightwad 


I LOOKED out of my window ju 
and saw some boys standing behii 
fert’s garage and pegging snowbal’ 
snow man in Leffert’s back yard. W 
And off went his head at last—cos 
corncob pipe, plug hat and all. I had 
laugh; I like to see boys have fun. I] 
see Leffert’s little girl right away; s 
flattened against her house wall ar 
bawling for her snow man—but, | 
children must learn to be good spo 
not selfish with their toys. 

Leffert came bursting out of his bac 
and chased the boys away. He didn’; 
a cent’s worth; he was hot about it. 
Leffert all over; he couldn’t even x 
snow man without wanting to keep it 
he went inside to pray for mori 
weather. . 

I don’t cotton to Leffert. Oh, ] 
nothing against the man, but he’s ju 
my sort. He’s too tight; he has a) 
putting down a dime so that it see 
hang to the ends of his fingers. If 
much as buys you a cigar he thin] 
ought to buy him one back; yes, 
wouldn’t put it past him to remini 
Well, it takes all sorts to make a wi 
suppose. | 

It’s not like as though he neede 
money; he has as much as I ha’ 
mighty near. But he simply can’t b 
part with it. Say, he was short-chan 
accident last week; the druggist gay 
change for a one instead of for a fiv, 
Leffert came back that evening, a 
druggist naturally gave him an argy 
And darned if Leffert didn’t tell hi 
number on the five and identify it. 
you beat that? a! 

He’s a little cuss, small and neat, n¢ 
left over. He dresses well on twos 
year, and his children always look | 
but he does watch the pennies. He 
his own vegetables and eggs, spoilir 
look of the neighborhood, and whé 
hens lay an egg I know it. I can hea 
fert crowing. ; ye | 

He doesn’t mean badly, but. he s 
can’t do things in a large way. Ther’ 
that case of Fred Moakley; Fred’s a 
fellow, but he and Mrs. Moakley | 
good time and aren’t just forehande 
calculating, and he came to me last < 
for a loan to pay his taxes. Well, n 
haven’t got any seventy dollars to 1 
away, but I did what I could for hi 
clapped him on the back and cheere 
up, and said, “‘Fred, old-timer, yot 
have anything I got, and you kn¢ 
Only it just so happens that I can’t 
a red, at present. I’m sorrier thar| 
are, Fred. Why don’t you go over al 
ERIE He’s got all the money he 
had.” 

Well, he didn’t want to go, De 
didn’t know Leffert so awfully well, 
said, hang it, he didn’t have to know, 
so well in an emergency like this; al 
finally went. Well, sir, from all I 
Leffert made a perfect tramp out of! 
Oh, he let him have the seventy dollar’ 
he rode that poor fellow, and abused) 
and made him feel like a beggar. H 
lowed poor Fred out the door sa} 
“Now, look here, Moakley, I want 
money back, and don’t make any mis 
Understand that, don’t you?” 

Well, Fred naturally had a little cel) 
tion, and wasn’t ready to pay Leffert; 
on the dot, and darned if he didn’t get 
poor Fred, and hound him, and telef: 
to him and call on him and lay for hir 
make him miserable. We were all disg'! 
with him. Fred hates the sight of ! 
Nothing large and whole-souled 4 
him—small, picayune man. Oh, he} 
mean well enough, but I don’t cotton' 
man like that. 
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jcian’s club or a Christmas tree. All 
i<s of government is that it shall stick 
j business of being a government. 
Ad one thing more—the majority man 
¢s that, as between administration and 

ation, he wants administration. 

ike no mistake—the majority man, 
yoefore he speaks, is tired of too much 
r.ment, too much chamber, too much 
1 of deputies, too much congress. He 
4; the factory of government to pro- 

honest goods of quality at the mini- 
1 of unit cost. He does not want the 
ization to extend its line to novelties 
grewgaws for the holiday trade. The 
sx of the majority man for administra- 
ability as distinguished from. legis- 
i, invention, legislative blab, and legis- 
, stalemate, is responsible for Baldwin 
ngland, Mussolini in Italy, Count 
ten in Hungary, for the willingness to 
foack Caillaux in France—and for 
ydge. When the majority man wants 
ying, intelligently and enough, he gets 


Jt now the majority man wants less 
ynment, less legislation, less political 
jg and hauling around rather futile 
gs: silly and trouble-making 
dymetimes flabby parliamentary bodies. 
[aid, everywhere I went in Europe, 
3) democracy rests on parliamentary 
3. 
j everywhere there was the answer, 
taay. The machinery of political de- 
cy is something we are glad to have, 
ymetimes it may be most useful in the 
e. It is not necessary to ride it all the 
It ought to be a convenience and not 
gance carrying with it useless repair, 
ad fuel bills.” 
[Europe I have received new confirma- 
mf a belief which has been growing for a 
ytime. It is that the majority man 
gzhout the world, if he could register 
sill by returns from two hemispheres 
nd some way to take care of the bare 
iitive routine necessities, would vote 
to one to close for a five-year breath- 
yell every parliament. 
I furope, one who makes a comparison 
en administrative government—the 
zement which puts into effect the 
and regulations already deter- 
‘—and legislative government—which 
es or adds to the policies and regula- 
ady formed—finds that adminis- 
ite government in terms of dignity, 
sice of nonsense, efficiency and impor- 
n} has now, in the estimation of the 
ujity man, run far ahead of parliaments, 
hiesses, houses. of commons, cameras 
nambers of deputies. The first is con- 
led a necessity;. the second, a good deal 
‘fraud and a.bore and a garrulous 
ACE. 
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Hen Windy Conflicts 


apeebe that this idea is growing in the 
udStates. I think the tendency is that 
y I am certain that I have found in 
en of today a distinct majority-man 
tn; that the English Parliament has 
tiuch of the popular esteem, and has 
t for definite reasons, just as adminis- 
ie government, which the British ap- 
nily are skillful enough to keep as free 
sible from bureaucratic shirt stuffing, 
ands the respect and trust and pride 
t' nation. The British have had a long 
(ce in administration. I am told that 
lS ossible to find books on the adminis- 
Al of British finance written in the 
Tenth century! 
tve Just been told by a former mem- 
' the House of Commons who has been 
A deal observer and critic for a third of 
tury: “The way of parliamentary 
Yiament has interested me more and 
as the signs of it are more obvious. 
te tell you these signs. You probably 
them in the United States. Tell me if 


on 

t 

v. 

it wrong. 

‘ rst of all, go to the publishers of the 
") 

) 


press. Here in England forty years 
‘ewspapers printed debates in the 
': Why? Because the readers wanted 

And why did the readers want to 
* |ese debates? Because they were im- 
Mit debates. Today much of the time 
2n in low-grade, windy conflicts over 
hi which have no meat. Asa result, the 
ence and the interest of the people 
y vital matters, particularly if these 
Urs are not emotional, have dropped. 


As a result, the politician in the Commons 
who wants to attract attention devotes 
himself with zeal to the questions which 
involve controversy, personalities, sensa- 
tion—all the highly colored material. The 
real business of the British Empire is made 
secondary. One result is a government by 
talk. And the people in a vague way are 
disgusted with government by talk. 

“Well, that is not all. The next result, 
and you will find it everywhere, is that the 
politician no longer uses his seat in a par- 
liament to express himself. He cannot 
make his voice carry far enough into the 
press. So he goes out on the lecture plat- 
form, on the stump and even on a barrel, 
and usually makes a hullabaloo about 
trivialities. So it is that you find the par- 
liaments here and on the Continent no 
longer the appointed place of government 
by talk, but you find that government by 
talk even goes out of parliament on tour, 
and at dedications of monuments, anniver- 
saries and holidays, grows hoarse about 
nothing much. And at election time it is 
even worse. I can remember when our 
election discussions used to be on a high 
plane, the thought for the good of the 
nation, for all of us. Now most of it in 
Europe, carried on by candidates for par- 
liaments, is an appeal to the selfish interest 
of the group or minority which is being ad- 
dressed. One side is trying to govern the 
country, and the other side is trying to 
prevent them and to get enough support 
from adding one minority interest to an- 
other to tip those in power out of power. 
The result is a well-defined formula for 
cheap politicians: One—avoid big issues. 
Two—roar at the opposition and be per- 
sonal. Three—talk about what the govern- 
ment will do for some minority or some 
locality. Four—always stand with ‘good’ 
causes.” 


Easy Spenders 


He went on: “I have been watching 
politics in England and on the Continent 
for a third of a century, and I have seen 
politicians suffer from a great illusion. It 
is, that talk changes votes or even reaches 
many votes. The chief result of talk is to 
ma campaigning by talk to government by 
talk.” 

This opinion I found reflected among 
various classes in England. And on the 
Continent I found in France, Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, that 
eternal election talk and eternal debates in 
the field of parliamentary activity tend to 
create the idea that government is a char- 
itable institution—that it has favors to give 
away to this and that minority. This is 
because the easiest possible appeal to get a 
seat or to hold a seat is to promise some- 
thing. A statesman of France put it in 
these words: 

“Tt is easier to propose an extension of 
government functions or to advocate an 
increase in expenditures than it is to get 
the foolish taxpayer to realize that he must 
foot the bill.” 

In Germany I talked with an ex- 
chancellor who was ready to admit that in 
most of the parliamentary governments in 
existence it would be difficult to limit cam- 
paign expenses because ‘“‘the moment the 
candidate cannot get money from his 
friends he begins to promise money out of 
the public treasury.”’ Administrative of- 
ficials, the executives in any country, are 
less likely to make these promises, because 
they bear a degree of responsibility; the 
legislator, on the other hand, may obtain 
the favor he has promised from the treasury 
or get his piece of crankish reform legisla- 
tion through with little cost to himself when 
the time comes to pay for the waste and 
give an accounting to that poor fool, the 
majority man, who pays the bills. 

It is difficult for one who is abroad ob- 
serving foreign governments, not to feel, 
regardless of partisan politics, a means of 
pride in his own citizenship which over- 
whelmingly chooses a nonpromise-making 
President, and which rejects a child-labor 
amendment of the Constitution, not. be- 
cause child-labor relief is not needed sorely 
but because the particular amendment 
tends to increase and extend and centralize 
the function of government rather than to 
limit and decentralize government, and is 
phrased to make the Federal Government a 
busybody outside questions of child labor. 
I cannot refrain from quoting an Italian, 
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MR.—‘‘Gosh, Mary, you are 
wearing a pretty smile 
these days. Have you 
Sound anew disposition?” 


MRS.—‘‘No, dut I’ve found a 
new pair of ears. My 
deafness is gone since 
I got my ACOUSTI- 
CON,” 
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joy of good hearing again 
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barrassment. The constant strain to 
hear menaces the sweetest disposition, 
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with hard lines of irritability. 

Health and beauty both show the effects of 
poor hearing. 

And what folly it is to endure deafness 

when science has provided such easy and 
proven relief. 
_ Radio engineers have perfected a powerful 
little personal hearing aid—worn inconspic- 
uously—which immediately restores good 
hearing. 

This device, called the radio-built ACOUS- 
TICON is based upon the same sound-sending, 
reproducing and amplifying principles of the 
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statesman who interpreted our presidential 
election as ‘‘the expression of a wise people 
who preferred an executive who would pull 
in, rather than a régime which would spread 
out.’”’ He was talking about that usually 
inyisible and noiseless vote in America— 
the majority man’s vote. 

The majority man is less favored on the 
Continent than he is in America or in Eng- 
land. And why? It is because the great 
hocus-pocus of democracy on the Continent 
has been that minorities must be repre- 
sented at any cost, no matter how great. 
With a two-party system in our own coun- 
try and usually in England, one party 
represents, at least to a passable extent, the 
majority man. When the majority man 
goes over to the other of the two parties it 
is because that other party has learned to 
represent better the majority man, the 
patient, service-giving, taxpaying, common- 
sense citizen who has no crank reforms to 
pass and no special favors to ask. But 
when there are multiple parties—as there 
are in France and Germany and most of 
the Continental countries, and were in 
Italy and Spain until these countries could 
stand the travesty on democracy no 
longer—then the majority man has to 
choose a party which is powerless to gain 
the whole administration of the country. 
The best the majority man can do is to 
choose a party which will make a bloc or 
coalition with other parties, not to accom- 
plish any majority-man program but 
merely to throw down a ministry or admin- 
istration and set up a new one which has 
promised beforehand something to every 
organized minority which composes it. 
Party government becomes a mere con- 
temptible scramble for power and legalized 
loot of the public resources. 

““On the Continent,’ said an Austrian 
cabinet minister to me, “‘we have had 
something which may appear as a reaction 
against tyrannies of the Middle Ages. The 
idea has been to give every man a repre- 
sentation in government. To do this you 
will find everywhere the parliamentary gov- 
ernments have degenerated into powerless 
bodies and even worse than futile bodies, 
because they are made up of ten, twenty 
and sometimes half a hundred parties. Few 
if any of these little parties get what they 
want. If they do, it is usually a special 
favor which the majority has to pay for. 
Something belonging to all is taken by the 
few. But the business of government for 
the majority is neglected or bungled. That 
is why the revolt is beginning against par- 
liamentary government. Take proportional 
representation, for instance. It has been a 
shocking failure in the half dozen countries 
which have recently adopted it. It is an- 
other attempt to represent everybody, and 
results in representing no one, least of all 
the mass of citizens—the majority.” 


Forces for Peace 


Today in Europe I find a rising tide of 
opinion against the flabbiness of govern- 
ment by talk and of government by the 
blackmail of organized minorities as they 
flourish under the present parliamentary 
systems. The majority man is baffled by 
these systems. Slowly his ire is aroused, 
and the looming danger is that the majority 
man, instead of rebuilding parliamentary 
systems—so-called democracy—into better 
forms, will leap backward to restoration of 
monarchy, take another look at commun- 
ism or accept dictatorship as a means to 
escape utter inefficiency and the break- 
down of government strong enough to 
govern at all. 

The result of the many-party system de- 
feating the will of the majority man has 
few better examples than the one I ob- 
served at first hand following the last Ger- 
man elections preceding the holiday season 
at the end of the year just gone. A good 
deal was at stake in that election. One set 
of issues regarding Germany’s foreign pol- 
icy was the most important question before 
the people. I have already shown in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post that strong forces 
to create a second armistice between France 
and Germany were at work. The German 
people were ready to accept with sincerity 
the Dawes Plan, there were indications of 
economic codperation between the indus- 
trial elements of the two countries, and a 
new era of better will had begun to weave 
across the national boundaries. As an ex- 
pression of this, the German people as a 
whole registered their will for a republican 
and liberal policy. But this will was not 
registered through one party; it was regis- 
tered through many parties. And then the 
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majority man of Germany was tre: 
the absurd spectacle of the failure 
republican liberal groups to form a g 
ment. In the presence of this fail 
nationalistic and reactionary elemen 
resenting, one might say, the exact } 
of the expressed will of the majority : 
Germany, have had the upper hand 
ting together a ministry and in form) 
policy. It is a good deal as if Coolid 
obtained two-thirds of the votes in 01 
tion and Davis had taken office! Thi 
kind of burlesque on the will of the 
that goes on under the window dres 
democracy in Europe. : 
Another example—and this on 
pened when Great Britain departe: 
the two-party system. In Britain th 
about one-third of the voters who ar 
around the socialist program of the 
Party. This question of socialism or 
cialism is the dominant political qu 
Two-thirds of the voters are anti-so 
But we had the spectacle in 1924 of. 
of Labor government because it w: 
mitted by the Liberals. What the 
ment gained for anyone is difficult 
termine; one fact is clear—the m: 
man under the departure from thi 
party system, instead of being able tc 
having a Labor government, was g 
Labor government, like it or not. 


The Sentimental Appeal 


In the face of these and other exam 
infinite variety of the utter failure 
many-party system to express the | 
the people, and in the face of the co 
baffled defeat of the majority man 
tain effective parliamentary governn 
even to avoid the very kind of parli 
tary government which he tries t 
down, my sympathy has been trans 
from the minority man, organized 
tain more from congresses, chambe 
houses of commons than he deserves, 
majority man, who pays the bills an 
about everything he does not want. 

The majority man believes the 
party parliamentary system has_ 
reached the end of its rope. Theorist 
protest, but the multi-party syst 
democracy is anti-democratic—probi 
its defeat of the will of the people mc 
democratic than the government of 
monarch or a moderate efficient dit 
And, after close study to which I ha 
added some months of intimate ce; 
and observation, I agree with the 
tide of opinion of the majority man. 
clearly enough the fact that the | 
nental forms of parliamentary gover 
have been drifting rapidly toward m 
ery for taking out of the treasury the1 
contributed by the many, and under} 
organized minorities giving it over to 
interests which clamor the loudest 
trigue in silence. I see clearly tha 
kind of parliamentary machinery, liv: 
an appeal to sentiment under the fa 
of Democracy, tends to furnish talk, di 
and to extend government into the 
tions of a busybody. I see it as a mi 
forever interfering with efficient exe! 
and administrative government, an 
which, by coalitions of minorities tips 
board in rapid, confusing successio 
ministry after another. I see it as ani 
ment to keep up eternal political uphi 
and uncertainties and discussions. I 
as a means by which little men ser: 
for power by blocking bigger men fro 
complishment. I see it as a syste 
which its own membership grows low 
lower in quality and gives less and] 
couragement to sizable men to entel 
istries or cabinets where they will b 
mitted to minority bloes created mer 
destroy. I see it drifting toward co 
helplessness to furnish government 
thority. I see it compelling less and | 
desire or duty of citizenship, so that pi 
fall into lethargy about their own \ 
franchise, regarding elections as a 
travesty, in the sense that they may 
expression of the people’s will. Is 
an opportunity for the looting min¢ 
and as a factor in the defeat of const 
policy, of order, of performance—as 
guished from program and talk—@ 
permanence. Whatever else may bes 
strong-figure governments—those ot 
solini, Primo de Rivera and Kemal P: 
one thing may be said—they have 
longer than any other governments 
least they do govern, and probably 
by the tacit consent of that majority. 
who has given up hope of governmen' 
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sid unreformed multi-party parliamen- 
machinery. That machinery is a failure; 
United States ought to know it. 

e ought to learn that the best thing we 
sin our own democracy, probably be- 
ae of our two-party system, is that 
(Jy but surely the majority man has his 
¢, Iwasa Progressive in 1912; but look- 
yack On our program, now only a dozen 
s old, I cannot find much of substance 
h has not either been put into effect or 
ped to be a bad suggestion. We are im- 
nt to have our own ideas embodied in 
rnment and we therefore fail to realize 
} responsive a democracy we have. We 
i; perfection and therefore sometimes 
row blind to the almost miraculous 
ytancy with which the majority man 
jiis way without riding down the rights 
/elfare of the minority man. 

is because I see that we have ap- 
/ched too near the leeching by organ- 
‘minorities, like that which ‘flourishes 
rthe parliamentary systems in Europe, 
i I wrote Government by Blackmail in 
f SATURDAY EVENING Post of August 


pe to see what kind of minorities and 
f: conditions encouraging them threaten 
) place the interests of the majority man. 
int to see the selfish interests of one 
p added to those of another group until 
yimment has no more favors to pass 
“nd. I went to see why economy goes, 
i’ in voting goes, why the real will of the 
gle is baffled and democracy is only a 
gover the door. I went to see why the 
ysentative system falls into complete 
€ocrity or becomes an instrument for 
@mailing or for personal scramble for 
yr or for extending the functions of 
j/nment so far that organized cranks 
nfetter the personal affairs and the 
ties of the majority man, who, like a 
@ pays taxes to have them do it. 
"day Europe presents, as examples of 
@rganized minorities which can thwart 
lajority man, quite definite types. For 
a7 of them we can find parallels of grow- 
gninority power in our own country, 
\tening to avail themselves of any drift 
$2 or outside Congress toward the multi- 
i’, logrolling, coalition, bloc system. 
] Oadly speaking, I find in Europe defi- 
tninority types, which either threaten 
government for the majority man, set 
‘basis for corruption, loot the taxpay- 
Sreasury or threaten his liberties. ‘They 
ibe duplicated in the United States, so 
ys to consider them. 


P Victims of Minorities 


ey are: One—groups of special privi- 
Yased on money power. Two—groups 
al privilege based on organized mi- 

of race, class, industrial or geo- 
aie selfish interest, which use their 
power to blackmail favors. Three— 
‘groups, which use religion or senti- 
to impose upon the majority man 
mment activities, functions and depri- 
a of liberties which turn out to be 
ist the will of the people, and some- 
t|, being wholly outside the realm of the 


ent. , 
emajority man of Europe is the victim 
first two organized minority groups, 
*ss a victim of the third group. The 
acle of a docile or silly majority being 
therded through the instrumentality 
: ment by a tyrannical organized 
ity claiming a spiritual or ethical su- 
‘ity is not so well known in Europe as 
‘- own democracy. I have been asked, 
sample, in many corners of Europe 
will be our end if we continue to allow 
“ieursion of organized movements in 
slitics in which churches play a major 


‘listinguished diplomat who once oc- 
1a post in Washington has said to me: 
itis to be the result in your country if 
4Hes go outside their functions of wor- 
nterpretation of individual spirit- 
“velopment, and attempt to become 
l forces? You have already had 
h movements for the League of Na- 
I jrouhave had World Court Sundays. 
smuch like organized church lobbies 
th extraordinary power in fields 
heir own field. Their own field 
where, apparently, all the culti- 
sible. What is to prevent your 
moving on to tariff questions, 


fave had movements which looked sik 
a dog house, and_certainly not enough to 
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* taxation and any other political question? | 


It is my understanding that the chief sup- 
port of most of your sects comes from the 
rich—the classes we would call bankers and 
industrialists. Will not your masses see in 
political activity of churches a subtle move- 
ment to anesthetize the workers? If not, 
then you will say in reply to me that the 
political activity of churches is on the side 


of goodness. But can you assure me that it | 


is on the side of the facts and of wisdom also? 
And what becomes of your boasted sepa- 
ration of church and state if you are going 
to allow church lobbies to go to Washington 
and claim to represent more of the Deity in 
deciding, for instance, your foreign policy 
than any conscientious congressman dares 
to claim? And what if one kind of church 
minority enters the political field for a pur- 
pose inimical to the interests of another 
church? The clash of religious differences 
which would never take place if the churches 


kept out of politics is not difficult to con- | 


ceive if the fashion of volunteering to supply 
policies of government is set up. Are you 
as safe as you think you are?” 

One gains the impression in any intimate 
study of foreign legislation that we have 
gone further than the others in attempting 


to write individual morality out of the | 


statute books. To the average European 
mind this appears as an attempt destined 
to certain failure and hypocrisy, and one 
which would. reduce’ human beings to a 


common run, without individuality and de- | 
prived of freedom to make their own strug- | 


gle in self-development. 


The Rule of Special Privilege 


“The American of the future may live a 
long life,’”’ said a famous Italian journalist 
tome. “He may have money in the savings 
bank, but I cannot keep from wondering if 


your craze to legislate the character of man | 
will not produce a dull specimen, who has | | 


fought no battles, has a flat expressionless 
face, and on the whole would be rather un- 
interesting. Certainly in Europe, whatever 


our troubles and whatever our sins and | |47 


whatever our training under what you call 
tyrannies, we still have in every country 


enough individualism in the majority man | 


so that he will not tolerate having his mind, 
body or soul rolled up politically in some 
organized minority’s cotton-wool dictator- 
ship.” 

In Europe, however, the organized mi- 


nority which thrives under the multi-party | 


parliamentary system is adequately repre- 
sented by the special privilege of money 
power and by the groups which for selfish 
interest utilize the power of their voting to 
gain special favors. 

The study of these two groups is of par- 
ticular interest to those who desire to keep 
the future safe for our own democratic in- 
stitutions. Until a few years ago it ap- 
peared that special privilege based on 
money power would threaten our own suc- 
cess. Those were the days when special 
privilege, used in that sense, was often a 
phrase on the lips of Roosevelt and other 
progressive leaders. The era of muckrak- 
ing—uncomfortable for a time for those 
financial and business interests who could ob- 
tain and had obtained special favors or who 
could and did maintain business practices 
beyond the pale of decent profits, decent 
conduct and decent restraint in exploiting 
the public—was an era which resulted in 
great good not only to the majority man 
but to the business interests as well. Today 
a careful comparison of the European situa- 
tion with our own reveals that our Govern- 
ment is more free from the money power 
than most. 

It is true that our tariffs are still made 
under the influence of those interests which 
cannot, under any interpretation, be said 
to place the nation’s welfare higher than 
their own. Carried to its extreme, the man 
who wishes to have his camphor-growing 
industry protected goes to Washington and 
can afford to spend a lot of money to show 
that his industry is an infant industry in 
the United States, that his costs of produc- 
tion are many hundred per cent above the 
cost of production in the Orient, that he 
cannot compete with imports and _ live. 
The consumer of camphor is never present 
in Washington to reply that camphor grow- 
ing is a folly in the United States, that there 
will not be enough camphor trees to shade 


supply a thousandth of the market, that 
protection to this camphor grower will en- 
courage a camphor monopoly, and that the 
tariff rate proposed will raise the price of 
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the consumers. The less exaggerated cases, 
which follow the principles in this one, are 
instances in which the majority man in our 
own country has no look in, and in which 
well-organized minorities may have more 
to do with tariff making than any national 
policy. But, on the other hand, it is probably 
true that we have advanced farther along 
the road of keeping business meddling away 
from government than along the road of 
keeping government meddling out of our 
business. So far as money-power minorities 
are concerned, I find in Europe today many 
more signs of their power—the power of 
bankers, industrialists and large land hold- 
peeuhen can be found in our own national 
ife. 

If examples are needed it is only neces- 
sary to point to the subsidies and favors 
which have been granted by chambers and 
parliaments to large interests in France, 
Germany and Italy; to the control of the 
press by financial or industrial-groups or 
individuals on the Continent, so that news- 
papers are often bought and sold for the 
purposes of special interests and: special 
privilege to a degree that would shock 
Americans; to the cases in which govern- 
ment contracts cannot be obtained without 
paying tribute to some deputy or group of 
deputies who are following apparently the 
fashion set by the business practices of the 
money power as it maintains relationship 
with democratic government. 

The organized minority of money power, 
however, is not so devastating to a democ- 
racy as the organized minority of voting 
power. The first may produce corruption of 
officials and it may loot the public resources, 
but the second does both things and in 
addition corrupts citizenship itself. 


Organized Demands 


Before Mussolini came into power in 
Italy the organized minorities based on sec- 
tionalism, class or special claims for chari- 
table relief were having their heyday. None 
of them obtained much of substance be- 
cause the plate had already been passed so 
much that there was little left for the late- 
comers. Then one of Italy’s greatest polit- 
ical figures said to me, ‘The great tragedy 
of this is the death of political organization 
based upon our whole national welfare. 
When a special group forms into a political 
subdivision to add another party to our 
already hashed-up Chamber and makes an 
appeal to the selfish interest of voters by 
promising that something nice will be taken 
out of the general welfare and conferred 
upon them, the crime is no longer one in 
which a few individuals corrupt a few offi- 
cials; it is one by which a whole block of 
citizens are corrupted by their own selfish 
interests. No—more! The tendency is to 
make a situation appear in which the whole 
of our citizenship becomes cynical about all 
parliamentary government and falls into a 
lethargy in which a whip is required to 
drive them to the polls. National loyalty is 
broken down by the fact that parliaments 
no longer represent national policy so much 
as instruments by which organized minori- 
ties can blackmail or wheedle until they ob- 
tain special legislation. The people learn 
that they not only have bad government, 
but also too much lawmaking, too many 
bills. They turn away disgusted from a par- 
liament which has ceased to express a na- 
tion but is a bazaar where favors are ped- 
dled out to some section or province or 
locality or some class or group, as if Rome 
were a bread line rather than a government 
capital.” 

A Hungarian leader who was reviewing 
the progress of democracy pointed out to 
me that the necessity to give relief to certain 
classes of population since the war, in order 
to prevent a breakdown of society, had in- 
tensified the operations of organized mi- 
norities. “‘No matter how necessary each 
relief has been—the doles to the unem- 
ployedin England, bonuses, pensions, and so 
on, in various countries—each has started 
an avalanche of organized demands on 
government. The conception of govern- 
ment as an institution which must require 
support from citizens has been swung still 
more toward the ridiculous idea that govern- 
ment is a magic source which owes support 
to citizens. That idea might vanish in your 
country, where you have only two parties 
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and either is strong enough, if it wills, ) 
sist an organized minority; but whe 
have so many parties the tendency in| 
of being one of resistance is one which} 
creates new parties around the clam 
organized minorities. I know of p 
ments in Europe which have added in} 
parties one minority to another, each 
a separate interest, but how can it bi 
that any one or all of them together | 


sent the taxpayer?” 

Of course, it cannot be said that in 
tice such a multi-party ‘system repre} 
in any substance the taxpayer, the a 
man. That is the reason for his vague 
lessness, his oncoming loss of faith i 
thing called democracy as expresse! 
legislative bodies and his preparatio 
revolt against a system which talks 1| 
tends to pauperize minorities, distend} 
centralizes government functions, an} 
comes incapable of maintaining auth 

““The majority man in the United § 
must be aghast at the spectacle of ; 
bonus agitated by a minority which, h 
been made available out of the ma 
man’s taxes for payment to the he 
young men of the land, is not applic) 
by-one of every nine patriots who a1) 
titled to it by the law!” said an Er 
cabinet minister to me. But the ma; 
man in Europe usually is more used ti 
kind of organized-minority demand 
Europe he. had heard Labor Party ¢ 
dates in England promise away slices 
public resource; in France he may lo 
the Paris city directory at the a 
sociations, societies and unions whic 
in existence to get something out o 
government; in Italy two and a half 
ago he could see on every side demor 
tions, parades, bill posters and pol} 
tickets devoted to the interest of | 
clamorous minority. Few are the 
trines or Utopias which have not aris| 
the program of some political-action 4) 
in Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia 
in all the parliaments of Southeasterr 
rope. The world, and particularl 
European world I have just seen 
passed through a period when causes! 
movements, short-cut proposals, soe! 
secret and open, lobbies, new pol 
parties which divide and subdivide, 
sprung up like toadstools, growing fas! 
the last six years because they are } 
ished on the dung heap of war distresi 
war hysteria. They are not the work ci 
will of the majority man. 


Preying Upon the Majority 


Political proposals of these ge 
tended in Europe of today to mak 
sane conception of government fade /) 
from the minds of the people because} 
attempt, without any possibility of sui 
to turn governments into benevolent : 
tutions which will open the doors of g 
hearted generosity to those organizec’ 
norities which clamor loudest. 

Either it is looting of the treasury ¥ 
belongs to the majority man—the tre#) 
whose only source of income is the ’ 
the majority man has paid—or it i 
looting of the majority man’s libert) 
mind and spirit by ridiculous plans to { 
late human nature and human progre 

With these two aspirations the maj! 
man has no agreement. He merely? 
the bills of government and works fol 
daily bread and tries to go along that ) 
sure and painstaking way which lea 
better generations. He wants the 
possible government consistent with 
proper conduct of public affairs. The’ 
jority man will have little sympathy 
an extension of government into pr! 
affairs, or government which is run @ 
associated-charities office. When het 
covers that the multi-party system of 
liamentary government has given orgal/ 
minorities the chance to displace thé 
tional interest and the welfare and the) 
of the many, the majority man wil 
something decisive! 

It is the majority man who pa 
government. It is the majority man’ 
furnishes the services without which ) 
ernment cannot live. Democracy, lt) 
going to last, may neglect the orgalt 
minority if need be; it neglects and ex 
the majority man at the peril of its owr 


“tax plan. But did the great corrupt 
yoapers and magazines—did they point 
corrupt conspiracy? No, they did 
jienators, because they are owned body 
woul by Wall Street. 

}x. KNOWSES: Will the senator yield? 


“om Texafornia yield to the senator 
Verhampshire (Mr. Knowses)? 

hx. FIRBOLG: I will yield for a question. 
lx. KNowsEs: The senator probably 
; his clothes from a plumbing supply 
y: then. 

ue FirBouG: I do not understand the 
jor. 
tt. KNOWSES: Well, since there is a 
piracy on the part of bankers and doc- 
t there is probably a conspiracy on the 
1 of tailors to make bad clothes for 
Je, so that they will wear out quickly 
cfurnish more work for the tailors. 
j2quently the senator could not patron- 
tailor. 


a 


}t. FIRBOLG: Oh, I suppose the senator 
ting to be funny; but when the sena- 
ymes up for reélection two years from 
gie will realize that it isn’t so funny as 
inks it is. The senator had better do 
Iking while he can, because in another 
e of years he will have a good deal of 
wle getting opportunities to speak at as 
s} length as he now finds himself privi- 
4 with: to—or rather, as his privileges 
wermit him to discuss matters of which 
(ssion is more or less restricted in 
3 where senatorial privileges are not 
ypectfully looked up to by those whom 
etions are customarily imposed on. 
it, Mr. President, I will not be turned 
jmy great serious purpose by the con- 
fous and undignified remarks of the 
nor from Verhampshire (Mr. Knowses), 
dose integrity and brilliancy and lofty 
se no member of this body has more 
eration than dol. It is my intention 
dress the senators on the menace of 
soss-word puzzle craze, and I shall be 
, much as I dislike to do so, to re- 
¢ the senators not to interrupt me. 
, Mr. President, is it not true that na- 
mare very like individuals? Yes, Mr. 
lent, man is born, he grows up, he be- 
ns bald-headed, and in his old age he 
mi around the house and bothers the 
mnfolk. So it is with nations. A nation 


jomebody and loses its hair and its 
-or wins the hair and the shirt of the 
nations; and finally it grows old and 
ul and yawps about its past glories 
iaybe gets silly over some sweet young 
tia that shakes it down for its roll. 

};, Mr. President, the United States of 
nica is a young nation, but it is well 
ive should learn from history what has 


pened to other nations that have grown 


et lost their teeth, the way we will 
1k at Rome, Mr. President and sen- 
| Look at Rome, conqueror of all the 
back in the year zero or thereabouts, 
0 full of great men that it was impos- 
30 go out on the streets without being 
iver by at least five men whose names 
§ominently mentioned in the histories 


i] 


ik at her—great, proud, wealthy, 
Mificent, contemptuous of every other 
Uiin the world! And then look at her 
Sundred years later. Look at her then, 
ors! What had become of her? Why, 
ors, she had lost her hair and her bank 
nt and everything else. Her great men 
dll vanished. Her armies were worth- 
$She was a total loss, senators! 

why was this, senators? Why had 
© trible catastrophe occurred to Rome? 
tell you, senators. It was because the 
ims couldn’t think of anything but 
ms. Yes, senators, the Romans took to 
Hig games all day and all night, and 
1Xome fell. 

\.BLowrER: Mr. President 
U2 PRESIDING OFFICER: Will the sen- 
Tom Texafornia yield to the senator 
'Plolarado (Mr. Blowrer )? 

\. FIRBOLG: I yield. 

‘. BLowRER: I have listened with 
«interest to the remarks of the junior 
mw from Texafornia (Mr. Firbolg) on 
bject of fertilizer; but I wish to say 
Senator that Rome did not fall be- 
_Overindulgence in games, as the 
tates, but because when the Huns 
andais ravaged the Roman Empire 
estroyed the virile force of the soil 


n, it grows up, it gets into a lawsuit - 
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(Continued from Page 15) 
and lowered its producing power from | 


twenty-two bushels of wheat an acre to 

three and one-eighth bushels an acre, and 

when the soil lost its virile force, Mr. 

President, the manhood of that mighty 

empire lost its virile force and Rome fell. 

Oh, Mr. President —— 

Mr. BLApDD: Mr. President 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Will the sen- 
ator from Texafornia (Mr. Firbolg) yield 
to the senator from Virolina (Mr. Bladd)? 

Mr. FIRBOLG: Mr. President, I can- 
not 

Mr. BLADD: Mr. President, there is some 
misapprehension here. I have for many 
years been a close student of Roman his- 
tory, and if the senators will take the trou- 
ble to examine a few authoritative books on 
the subject they will learn that Rome fell 
because of overindulgence in alcoholic bev- 
erages. Oh, Mr. President, there came a 
time at the apex of Rome’s greatness when 
every Roman was obliged to have wine for 
breakfast, wine for lunch and wine for din- 
ner. Young girls walked around the streets 
with the taint of liquor on their breaths. 
Boys fifteen and sixteen years old appeared 
at dances in a state of disgusting intoxi- 
cation. 

No nation, Mr. President, can maintain 
its integrity and its power under such con- 
ditions. No more could Rome, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and so Rome fell. 

[Mr. GaAsHway, Mr: ERGENBLAD, Mr. 
WINKLEMAN, MR. PLick, Mr. STUTTLER 
and MR. SLEPPER rise. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Will the sen- 
ator from Texafornia ie Firbolg) yield? 

Mr. FirBoue: I decline to yield in order 
to permit senators to make-petty political 
speeches. 

Mr. SLEPPER: The scholarly speech of 
the distinguished senator from Texafornia 
(Mr. Firbolg) has interested me deeply, as 
does everything he says; but if he will 
make a more careful study of Roman his- 
tory he will discover that Rome’s fall was 
due simply and solely to the policy of the 
Roman Senate in attempting to pass and 
enforce too large a number of paternalistic 
laws. I would like to explain for the benefit 
of the senator that 

Mr. FirBoutc: Mr. President, I decline 


to yield the floor. There are too many sen- | 


ators, Mr. President, who wish to do my 
thinking for me. I have no doubt that there 
are a dozen senators who stand ready and 
willing to supply me with their own reasons 
for the fall of the Roman Empire, and it is 
evident that each one of them has a dif- 
ferent reason; but the senators forget that 
I have studied the fundamental causes for 
Rome’s fall, Mr. President, and in my opin- 
ion Rome fell just as I say she fell. Other 


senators may think that they know how | 


she fell, and that is all right, Mr. President, 
but my opinion as to why she fell is just as 
good as theirs; and in my opinion, Mr. 
President, it is better. This is not the time 
or place, Mr. President, to debate the 
causes of the fall of Rome; but in order to 
prove to the senators that I am right, I 
shall ask for a senatorial investigation into 
the matter at the earliest opportunity, and 
establish beyond any question exactly why 
Rome fell. 

Yes, Mr. President, I shall ask for an in- 
vestigation in spite of the popular outcry 
at the moment against senatorial investi- 
gations—an outcry, senators, engineered by 
the piratical and ruthless financial de- 
bauchees of Wall Street, drunk with power 
which was unwittingly given to them in the 
elections of last November by the misled 
and deceived electorate of the nation. Fear- 
ing that their debauch of frenzied finance 
may be ended by unexpected disclosures, 
and that their unlimited license to profiteer 
and to plunder the American people may 
be revoked, the piratical beneficiaries of the 
so-called Republican triumph have delib- 
erately and consistently made merry at the 
expense of senatorial investigation, spend- 
ing millions of dollars and entering into a 
vast conspiracy to place their foul and 
vicious propaganda on the editorial pages 
of the nation’s newspapers. 

Oh, my friends, these thoughtless and 
money-mad people forget the years of care- 
ful research that went into the senatorial 
investigation of the food habits of American 
insects, winged and unwinged, and they do 
not mention the nineteen volumes of highly 


-valuable testimony that resulted from these 


years of labor. They talk about oil investi- 
gations; but why don’t they say something 
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about our investigation of bothriocepha- 
lasis in the codfish or that very valuable 
investigation of the spinach aphis? Why 


5 | don’t they do it, senators? They don’t do 
‘| it because they are afraid of more investi- 


gations. But they cannot pull the wool over 
my eyes, Mr. President, and they cannot 
swerve me from my determination to in- 
vestigate the fall of Rome or anything else 
that I may happen to feel like investigat- 
ing. 

Mr. Knowsss: Mr. President 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Will the sen- 
ator from Texafornia (Mr. Firbolg) yield to 
the senator from Verhampshire (Mr. 
Knowses)? 

Mr. Firsoic: I cannot yield at this 
time, as I fear I have insufficient time to 
finish as it is. 

Mr. KNnowsss: I merely wished to sug- 
gest to the senator that he incorporate into 
his very interesting speech on the fall of 
Rome a brief résumé of the rule of the 
Hittite kings. 

Mr. Firsouc: I will say to the senator 
that during his absence from the Senate 


Chamber to indulge in his picturesque 


Verhampshire custom of devouring a lunch 
of apple pie and cheese, he failed to hear 
that the subject of my speech was not the 
fall of Rome, but the menace of the cross- 
word puzzle craze. 

Oh, Mr. President, I wonder if the sen- 


| ators realize the perils that lurk in the pres- 


ent economic situation? Millions and mil- 


_ | lions of dollars are being wasted, Mr. Presi- 


dent, because senators in whose hands lies 
the solution of our economic troubles do 


1 not say to themselves, before throwing 


down their napkins and leaving the break- 


| fast table in the morning, ‘‘What is the 
| economic situation?”’ 


In any consideration of the economic 


|| situation, Mr. President, we should take 
| one thousand as the key unit and compile a 


series of index numbers based upon prices 
of January, 1892. These index numbers, 


| when codrdinated, clearly show that the 


trend of prices during 1924, inclusive, was 


a | highly complicated. In the matter of news- 


print paper alone, Mr. President, we are 
confronted with the staggering figures of 
$18,875,965. Almost nineteen million dol- 
lars, Mr. President, in spite of the fact that 
the President of the United States and his 
Amherst College friends are all the time 
shouting and bellowing for economy in ad- 
ministration. Yes, Mr. President, they 
travel around in upper berths in sleeping 


cars and remove half a dozen poor old char- . 


women from the pay rolls, and everybody 
looks at them admiringly and talks about 
their wonderful program of entrenchment 


| and economy; and all the time, Mr. Presi- 


dent, that nineteen million dollars stares 
them in the face and nothing whatever is 
done about it. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but the 
principal pulp and paper producing coun- 
tries outside of the United States are Can- 
Sweden, Germany, Norway and 
Finland, most, if not all, of whom are mem- 
bers of the League of Nations or the World 
Court. And how do we, Mr. President, this 
great, powerful, proud, wealthy nation— 
how do we keep in touch with these com- 
petitors of ours? Do we do it frankly and 


| openly, with our accredited representatives 


riding frankly and openly in taxicabs, and 
sitting down over a bottle of wine in their 
silk hats with the official representatives of 
these great proud nations? No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we do not. We go over to Europe 
privately and secretly, Mr. President, and 
when the representatives of great foreign 
nations meet in their silk hats in an up- 
stairs parlor in some great European hotel 
to discuss openly and frankly over a bottle 
of wine how much money they wish to bor- 
row from the United States, the representa- 
tives of this great proud United States can 
not meet them frankly and openly in their 
own silk hats. No, Mr. President, they are 
obliged to hide under the chiffonier or dis- 
guise themselves as waiters in order to find 
out what is going on. Oh, Mr. President, 
what a shameful thing for the.citizens of 
this great, proud, wealthy republic it was 
when our Secretary of State obtained his 
European information by crawling under 
bureaus and hiding behind pianos in the 
upstairs parlors of great European hotels, 
and smugly referred to that proceeding 
as his foreign policy. 

Mr. Grass: Mr. President, will the sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FIRBOLG. I yield. 

Mr. GRAss: I want to inquire of the sen- 
ator from Texafornia whether any assur- 
ance has been given to us that during the 


March 28) 
| 
strong silent reign of Calvin Coolidg 
the Amherst set there will be any alte; 
for the better in our foreign policy or | 
under chiffoniers and davenport 
fauteuils, as I believe they call them 
rope. If any such assurance has been 
I have not heard it. 

Mr. FIRBOLG: Nobody has. 

Mr. GrRAss: And nobody can. 

Mr. FIRBOLG: Nobody can. 

Mr. GRASs: I will not go that far 
not say that nobody can; but noboc 
given that assurance. 

Mr. FIRBOLG: Nobody has. 


Mr. Grass: That is what I object 
Mr. FIRBOLG: Nobody knows. | 
Mr. Grass: I do not go that far. 
Mr. Frrpouc: Well, Mr. Presid 
will go that far. Nobody has and n 
can and nobody knows. There m 
some members of this chamber, Mr. 
dent, who would hesitate to tell the 
about the Secretary of State or the f 
policy of this country, but among 
members, Mr. President, I refuse to }) 
of whom. 
Now, Mr. President, I have near} 
ished. I have shown the pitiable conc 
in the newsprint industry and the ab 
refusal of the present Government. 
trolled as it is by Wall Street, to effe(| 
amelioration of these conditions. I 
shown beyond any question of a doub) 
Wall Street and the great, sinister, ) 
interests of this country are absolut 
control of the newspapers and the } 
zines of the nation. Yes, Mr. Pres 
Wall Street and the vested interests 
the great corrupt newspapers and thi 
rupt Government; and I charge, Mr. 
dent, that Wall Street and these greg 
rupt vested interests have entered j 
conspiracy—yes, Mr. President, a 
spiracy to keep the great, honest, cor 
people of the United States, in whose 
judgment and fine intelligent high- 
common sense I would unquestio1 
place my fate with, Mr. President, in 
rance of such relations as I am her 
now making on the floor of this ch 
senators, unintimidated by the cruel 
omous strength and the great, cone 
villainous, unuttered threats of Wall; 
and the vested interests. 
Oh, yes, Mr. President, there is, as] 
clearly shown, a conspiracy to k 
great intelligent populace in ignorai 
the corruption that exists in high y| 
The dastardly conspiracy is as clear ai 
thing can be, senators. 
And why, senators? Because, sen| 
every newspaper that is controlled hb 
great corrupt vested interests—every 
paper, Mr. President—daily print 
space that would otherwise have to 
voted to such beautiful revelations as| 
now making, a cross-word puzzle! 
Oh, senators, do you suppose the 
papers of this great, intelligent, for 
looking nation are so fat-headed as to 
good paper in printing cross-word p 
day after day without some good re 
No, Mr. President, they are not. 
have a good reason. The reason is tha 
want to be able to say, ‘‘Look! Wehz 
enough space to print all the news, be) 
we have to print cross-word puzzles.” 
senators, and in addition to using up 
the newspapers encourage and incite 
readers to numb their brains and f 
their brains and stoofle their brains 
cross-word puzzles so that they will }) 
weary at the end of the day to think 
gently about political questions and f 
mand that the newspapers devote } 
columns to news instead of to cross 
puzzles. 
Yes, Mr. President, it may be that 
a dreamer; but in my dreams I ca) 
little children now unborn raising thel| 
hands in condemnation of the men 1m } 
today because they withheld from the 
information concerning corruption 
God intended should be theirs. But: 
I look farther into my dreams I see/ 
mists a more distant time when opp 
manhood and oppressed womanhoo 
rise in their might, throw off the yok 
has been held upon them and kept th 
practical bondage, reassert their righ 
free men and women; when the te 
that this gigantic octopus shall haver 
shall be torn down and scattered in 
streets; when the descendants of the b} 
ciaries of our disregard for the evil ct 
of the cross-word puzzle will be fleeing? 
excited multitudes of an outraged pé 
lifting their faces toward the don 
heaven and crying aloud for God to 
them from the fury of the mob. (Appl 


/n a faint tender smile as she turned, 
rowsy excitement, to Eddie Bates. 
y:alled the nervous frightened flush of 
e when he’d tried to hold her hand 
her wish, and her eyes were very 
juch an awkward fumbler at master- 
¢! Such a little boy! 

—and here she pulled her emotions 
ily as she slid into bed—nobody, not 
lddie Bates, was going to get away 
ny rough stuff, and soon Eddie, 
1 with her circumspection, would 
s,ore respect for her—and more love. 
‘did, two days later, the still puzzled 
inan from the Five ' Points: crowd 
is miserably and indifferently he fol- 
(nis vocation, that in that very day’s 
5, in a department headed ‘ Wise 
( to the Willing Wooer, were solemn 
joearing directly upon his life, liberty 
ace of mind. These words were: 


[w Anxious: Your letter raises a 
of- paramount interest to-young 
,specially to young girls of this gen- 
. It strikes at the very foundations 
‘ization. : 

, dear Anxious, do not permit this 
man to hold your hand or to cherish 
jisfaction of knowing you are the kind 
ivho would let him hold her hand. It 
¢ dear Anxious, that the holding of 
isin itself, or per se, as the poets hath 
julpable. I can only explain that by 
‘with our beloved Wordsworth, that 
{ng ‘leadeth to another.’ 

| permit this liberty would be to sacri- 
> high regard he holds for you. It 
|be to destroy his reverence for you. 
¢thim hold your hand or even realize 
2 can hold your hand, and he will 
i you utterly. He will loathe you, as 
teless of her favors. Oh, dear Anx- 
iake him understand that you are a 
id expect to be treated as one. 

‘dif he demurs at this, as he may if 
Ive permitted him in the past to hold 
i 


ind, do not allow him to have engage- 
twith you for a while. In fact, if he 
en importunate already, I ‘believe 
might be better to deny yourself to 
‘yway for a few days. Then:he. will 
i that you are not to be trifled with, 
yl return of his own accord, a far bet- 
al-wiser man, and will apologize to 
‘his forwardness. > 
-. “IRIS MONTAGUE.” ; 
Ge Bates knew only that when. he 
bined to Ruth for a date’ at the Rose- 
Lat evening, to be preceded by a visit 
I’ Odeon, she was as oddly detached 
n terest in him as she had appeared 
li time he saw her. 
S"; what are you sore about?’ he 
% with a slight recrudescence of mas- 
uess. Then tenderly: ‘‘ What’s eating 
1 ddo? Tell papa.” 


1not sore, and nothing’s eating me.”’ 
t, cool answer over the wire. “I 
'said I couldn’t see you tonight. 
‘not too dumb to get that, are you?”’ 
, if it had been Chip or Morrie or in 
y of the gang, as Eddie realized full 
,e’d have told her then and there 
tshe got off with that high-hat stuff. 
"would have given her an earful, all 
till right! He’d have told her! 

, Eddie couldn’t. Bitterly he ap- 
ed that he couldn’t. He wanted to, 
tx couldn’t. 


imember this, buddie,’’ Chip once 
out his knowledge, ‘‘never crawl to 
Cem. Just give her a little earful, and 
l'ome back—see if she don’t. And if 
art there’s plenty more. They never 
! ” 


} 


aps. But, anyway, no more, not 
.\‘e—like Ruth Sawyer. 

’e,” he replied humbly; and again, 
J get you. Well, all right, kiddo. 


‘vent out of the cigar store from where 
i. ealled her, and stood facing the 
with a countenance that was no 
an skin-deep with bland imper- 
ility. And presently, when the sky 
ildings and pedestrians suggested no 
ve but. home, he bought a late Bulle- 
» comic strips of which were his daily 
“’ pleasure, and headed for South 
treet. -/ = 
See 
‘Sone of the shames of journalism 
‘apitol City that the other ambassa- 


m | e Bower of Love, Samuel T. 
van, Was no gentleman. 


- 


‘seemed very cold toward me. If I 


THE SATURDAY 


LOVELORN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


To the readers of the Capitol City Bulle- 
tin, Sam Hannigan was Vyvyan Van Dyne, 
the name that appeared as responsible for 
the daily department headed Heart-to- 
Heart Talks on Heart Problems. And just 
to give you an idea of the kind of man he 
was, he was flatly ignorant of the fact that 
the downfall of the Roman Empire, the in- 
glorious end of Napoleon’s Moscow cam- 
paign, the failure—or was it a failure? —of 
the Second Punic War, the regrettable cul- 
mination of the Battle of Austerlitz, the 
fall of the Alamo, the wreck of the Hés- 
perus, and the shooting of Dangerous Dan 
McGrew could all be traced, for cause, to 
this deplorable tendency on the part of our 
younger generation to hold hands in the 
vestibule. 

Briefly, he was not fitted for the position 
of so much responsibility, and he knew it 
and resented the economic compulsion 
which gave him only a choice between 
doing it and never darkening the Bulletin’s 
revolving doors again. 

“A fine job for a he man who loves noth- 
ing like the great out-of-doors,’’ he snorted 
tothe society editor, as he surveyed his 
heart-to-heart mail this pleasant morning. 
“Telling a-lot of saps how to make love! 
And I haven’t had a sweetheart since I was 
expelled from the State Reformatory!”’ 

It was with a fine and sour disrelish that 
he sat down then, after his regular daily 
testimony that it was through no desire of 
his that he was there, and tore open, with 
savage impatience, the helpless and inno- 
cent top letter. 

““And yet,” he added to the unheeding 
society editor when he had read it, ‘‘I feel 
awfully sorry for some of these goofs. Just 
read this.”’ , 

The society editor, who through long 
dealings with the flower of Capitol City 
had the patience of two Jobs, took the letter 
and read: 


“Dear Vyvyan Van Dyne: I work in a 
fish store and for a year have been keeping 
company with a young lady whom I thought 
loved me. We have gone to many places 
together. I love her. Three days ago when 
I was returning home with her from a ball 
and banquet she suddenly changed and 
did any- 
thing wrong I do not know it. She said she 
was not sore, but was just cold toward me. 


Ihave called her once and got no date. I do | 
not-know’ what to make of her manner of 

‘acting. Do you think it means she is sore 
on me and what would you do if you were | 


in my place? ““BROKEN-HEARTED.” 


The society editor handed it back. 
“Poor kid!” she said. ‘This girl’s proba- 
bly indulging in a little temperament at his 
expense. She ought-to be spanked.” 

““That’s my idea,’ Hannigan agreed 
forcefully.: “I ought to tell him to send her 
a razzberry, but he wouldn’t; he loves her 
too much.” He studied the letter again. 
Then he opened. his typewriter desk. ‘‘I’ll 
give him some good advice,”’ he declared. 
“T’ll tell him what to do.” The society 
editor smiled. Hannigan wrote: 


“Dear Broken-Hearted: It seems very 
obvious that this young woman is teasing 
you. In all probability she loves you and is 
simply indulging in what we may roughly 
call a tantrum. 

““My advice to you is to leave her alone 
for a few days. Do not go near her or tele- 
phone or write to her. Then, when this fit 
has had opportunity to die, call on her and 
take a firm stand. If you love her and want 
to marry her, say so. Tell her so in no un- 
certain terms. Do not let her put you off or 
divert your thoughts or attention from the 
purpose of your call. Go prepared to win, 
and force her, if necessary, to listen to you 
and give a definite reply. You have per- 
haps been too weak in your attitude toward 
her. Women favor strong men. Remember 
that, and do not repeat the error of suc- 
cumbing too quickly to meaningless ges- 
tures. “WYVYAN VAN DYNE.” 


““At any rate,” he explained to the so- 
ciety editor, “‘he’ll know something defi- 
nite. Either she’ll grab him or she’ll grab 
the old family rolling pin and rap him one 
on the bean. Quick service in love is one of 
this department’s strongest politics!” 

From that it is possible to get an idea of 
just how far from being a gentleman Sam 
Hannigan was. 

But to Eddie Bates, aglow with hope and 
the pride of authorship as he read his letter 
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The champions were not all off their games 


BUT every player’s average in the National 
18-2 Billiard Championship dropped away down. 

That year, for the first time, the Champion- 
ship games were not played on tables covered 


with Simonis Cloth. 


The difference between Simonis and other 
cloth hurt the game of the best players. Think 


of what it does to your game. 


Ask the owner or manager of the room where 


Simonis 


you play if the tables are covered with Simonis. 


Tell him Conti's recent high runs of 472 and 
477 at 18-2 were both made on this cloth— 
that almost every important championship is 
played on Simonis Cloth and has been for a 
hundred years. Tell him he should use Simonis 
—that it is best for the tables, for his profits 


and for your game. 


We will gladly let anyone know 
where he may buy Simonis Cloth 


Billiard 
Cloth | 


HENRY W.T. MALI & CO., Sole Importers of Simonis Cloth since 1826 25 Madison Ave., Nay. 


To keep your hair your 
favorite way—use this 


NOTICE for yourself how un- 

kempt hair is disappearing. 
Literally millions of men and 
women have learned the magic 
of Stacomb. 


Just thirty seconds in the 
morning to smooth it on quickly 
—then part your hair or brush it 
back. No matter how you wear 
it, Stacomb will hold it smoothly, 
naturally, from morning till night. 


Without making hair sticky 
like ordinary pomades, or drying 


AEO.UE PAT. OFR 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


Free 


Offer 


the natural oils, as water did— 
Stacomb is actually beneficial, 
especially to the dry scalp. It 
tends to prevent dandruff. 


You can get Stacomb at any 
drug or department store—in at- 
tractive jars, in tubes for travel- 
ing, and now also in liquid form. 
Use a little tomorrow morning, 
and look your best all day! 


Readers in Canada should address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King 
Street, West, Toronto, Ont., Dept. A-55. 


: 113 West 18th Street, New York City 


: Please send me, free of charge, a generous : 


; sample tube of Stacomb. 
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“No Better Value in the World” 


Backed by an iron-clad guarantee 


Sea HOSIERY values can not be surpassed any- 
where in the United States. We have this on the author- 
ity of one of the greatest retail merchants in the country. 


Smartsilk Hosiery is brought 
to your own home by our 
direct representatives. These 
men and women are the sort 
of people you will be glad 
to know. They are bonded. 

Smartsilk Hosiery is sold 
under an iron-clad 
guarantee and back 
of that guarantee 
stands the National 


Every Smartsilk Representative wears this button 
SMARTSILK HOSIERY MILLS, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Surety Company, the greatest 
bonding organization in the 
world. You are absolutely 
protected when you buy 
Smartsilk Hose. 

Smartsilk No. 100 for 
women, six pairs for $6.00, is 
an outstanding val- 
ue in hosiery. You 
cannot find a better 
hose at the price. 


Our salesmen offer merchan- 
dise of highest value. Hosiery 
guaranteed and bonded. 
Responsible positions in our 
organization are open NOW. 
Write us today. 


Smartsilk Hosiery is made 
in all the newest fashionable 
shades. Full-fashioned and 
mock-seam. There’s a Smart- 
silk hose for every purpose 
and almost every purse. 


Can You Afford to Pass Up 
ThisCash Offer? 


NLESS you have all the money you 

want you can’t. For we will pay you 
liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money —to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can't 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 
In One Month 


Right now many local subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. he commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year. And 
one hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 
month’s trial, would 
be starting right, 
wouldn't it? 


No experience —Yet 
He Earned $98.90 
His First Month. 


Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October, 1914. By the 
end of November he had earned 
$98.90—and he has had easy 


extra dollars every year since. 


| Curtis 
Publishing 
Company 


477 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 


Without Charge 


You need not invest a penny. We tell you 
HOW to make money, supply everything 
you need to do it, and pay cash from the 
moment you begin work. A two-cent 
stamp brings our big cash offer—no 
obligation involved. 


Please send me your cash offer. 


Name__ 


Street_ 


Town 
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and its answer in Heart-to-Heart Talks 
on Heart Problems, Moses himself had 
brought down nothing finer from the 
mount. 

During the next three days, following 
advice to the letter, he wrapped fish with a 
brilliance unprecedented in the whole his- 
tory of Capitol City fish wrapping. Indeed, 
several customers, accustomed, through 
long years of purchasing, to expert fish 
wrapping, were moved, despite themselves, 
to exclamations of astonishment. “What a 
wrapper of fish you are!’’ they declared. 
“With you it is truly an art!” And Eddie 
smiled his Mona Lisa smile and said noth- 
ing beyond acknowledging, modestly, their 
praise. For, ah, there were bigger fish 
ahead for him! 

The clock hands spun around during 
those three days with the speed of an ele- 
vator floor indicator, and were well around 
on the fourth day’s whirl when Ruth her- 
self, without a word or sign of warning, 
walked into the store and picked up a wall- 
eyed pike. 

“This,” she said coolly to the young man 
who people were beginning to say was the 
best fish clerk in town—‘‘how much?” 

“Ruth!” 

Eddie’s heart all but stopped still. He 
sensed in her visit something beyond hu- 
man agency. Fate itself had taken a hand. 
The stipulated three days of waiting were 
up. Some high and ghostly power had led 
her here at his very moment for being firm. 
She was before him, talking to him, offering 
to him, purposely or unpurposely, an op- 
portunity for the decisive step which was to 
make him the happiest fish clerk in all the 
whole wide world. 

“This wall-eyed pike,” 
“how much?” 

“Ruth!” he murmured again, oblivious 
of business matters. ‘‘You came by to 
see me!”’ 

Her face went red, her eyes flashed an- 
grily. She started to reply hotly, he saw, 
and then, controlling herself, ‘‘This pike— 
how much?” 

He put one hand on his heart, over’ the 
words from Vyvyan Van Dyne in his 
pocket, as though to strengthen himself, 
and with the other he attempted convul- 
sively to catch her hand, but she jerked it 
back and he caught, instead, the pike, and 
they held it together. 

‘Ruth, this is apple sauce.’”’ He spoke 
nervously, hurriedly, words he had memo- 
rized as fitting and proper. ‘‘ You are teas- 
ing me, you are in a tantrum. I am very 
serious about this, Ruth. I demand ——”’ 

“‘This wall-eyed pike’’—her voice was 
level, unstirred—‘“‘how much?” 

“You cannot divert my thoughts or 
attention,” he declared firmly. ‘‘ Now is the 
time and this the place 

“T came in here to buy a pike’’—and 
now the tones were knife-edged, frigid— 

‘“a wall-eyed pike. How much?” 

“Ruth —— 

“How much?” 

He let go the fish. His shoulders drooped 
suddenly. His eyes grew damp and his face 
red and then white. His spirits, his whole 
body sagged, and his gaze, weak and hurt, 
pleaded, pleaded dumbly for pity. 

And, unmoved, she repeated, relentless: 
“How much?’ 

He made a weak gesture and tried to 


she repeated— 


smile. ‘‘Twenty-two cents,’ he replied 
wistfully. “You—you can have it for 
twenty.” 


Disdainfully she counted out the full 
regular price and handed it to him. He 
wrapped the fish slowly, dispiritedly, not at 
all like the flashy wrapper he had been fif- 
teen minutes before. She accepted the 
parcel, started to go, and then turned. 

““A gentleman,” she said, ‘‘does not 
make love in a fish store.” 

Then she was gone. 

The world about him in ruins, he felt his 
knees weaken, and, very tired, he sat down 
slowly in a fresh shipment of channel bass. 
His nervous groping fingers caught up a 
scrap of newspaper, and, searcely conscious 
of it, he fanned himself. 

This, then, was what Vyvyan Van Dyne 
had brought him to. He was not angry, 
only dull, defeated, miserable, helpless. He 
felt no resentment, but overwhelming spir- 
itual fatigue. She was gone, driven away, 
out of his life forever. Emptiness ahead. 

Firmness! Forcefulness! It came to him, 
after several minutes, that black letters on 
the scrap of newspaper were knocking at his 
consciousness. Letters and words—Wise 
Words to the Willing Wooer. He glanced 
at the top of the sheet. The Ledger. He 
couldn’t remember ever having seen this 


March 2¢, 


before. A spark of something lik! 

burnt him inside. He smiled bitter]! 

more softly. Well, it couldn’t i 

went into the office. 
“Writing paper,” he said to the 

keeper. ‘“‘Gimme some.’ 
He wrote then: 


“Dear Iris Montague: I have bee; 
with a young lady for a year and I t 
she loved me. Then one night comir 
a ball she turned very cold toward r 
day I ran across her in my place of b 
and sought an explanation off her, § 
not give me one, but insisted on dig, 
business. As she came to my office 
own leave I thought that might mear 
thing in my favor, but it didn’t lool 
like it. I love her truly and would! 
make up, but it looks like I got a fat 
unless you can tell me what way 
about making up. I tried another ; 
about heart problems like I got, 
might just as well throwed the feet 
the sewer for all the good I got ou 

‘“BROKEN-HEART 


It was five long, almost unendin 
before Wise Words to the Willing 
printed this appeal and Iris Mee 
answer: 


“Dear Broken-Hearted: Your inte 
letter raises a question of tremende 
portance to the young lover. Shall ¢ 
not a gentleman pursue a lady wl 
made definite suggestion that his ae 
are not wanted? 

“‘Oh, dear Broken-Hearted, dol ni 
further to give this young woman 
until she gives you some sign th: 
adoration is not unwanted. If she is’ 
with your affections, then she is cr 


and you would not want her for: 
And in any case, whether she beh 
lady or not, you should never for one 
forget that you are a gentleman a 
have always as a gentleman. And} 
men, dear Broken-Hearted, do | 
ladies. 
“Let me know if any new devel 
arise and I will be glad to advise you 
a million thanks for your gracefu 
tribute to the little department in y 
am trying in my humble way to do 
“Tris MONTAG 

? 


Iv y 

HE new development came to p 
days later, or exactly a week 
date of a notable sale of twenty-tiil 
worth of wall-eyed pike, Ruth impe 
The seven days before that Thi 
afternoon had not dealt well with he 
eyes that had been so cold and iny 
were become soft and understanding 
little dry of hope. She did not ce 
used to, when Harvey, her brother, t 
biscuit at May, their sister, durit 
morning’s meal. It seemed somehow 
that she would never, never smile ag 
Why, oh, why, she had cried to he 
hundred times, had she been so insist 
the fish? How could human naturi 
been so perverse and imbecile? SI 
gone there to see him, so why shou 
have denied it? 
Nowhere could she find answers t 
things, and day after day had pas 


periods of dark. His eyes plea 
less, begging for mercy. The 
where they had danced, whe 
looked so brave among his fellow: 
gone by, perhaps forever. 
She had written to Iris Mont 
phantasmic figure looming in her 
the only one in the world to 
might turn, and she clung to itt 
a short letter, but almost, in herd d 
beyond her strength: 7 


“Dear Iris Montague: Ihaveb eer! 
with a young man for a year and? 
we had a little fly-up. Lam n 
more, but I have reason to belie 
sore at me. He hasn’t been a 
week and he hasn’t called for 2 
length of time. Do you think ta 
too forward if I was to call him up 
him if he is still sore at me ani 
He works in a fish store. “A 


It was on Thursday afternoo 
Parker brought the Ledger in fi 
that she found her answer print 
Montague’s department: 


important question for young fi 
far should a girl go in indicating . 
(Continued on Page 205) 


(Continued from Page 202) 

fan that she is not averse to his 
nuns, if at all? 

) inarily, dear Anxious, I should say 
his young man alone, as he has ob- 
| indicated that his heart is placed 
‘re. However, I seem to remember 
ju have written before—if I am in 
orrect me—in which case I should 
it you might drop him a brief, cour- 
ote, noncommittal in tone, asking 
siply and clearly for an explanation. 
} Lshould say, not unladylike, and it 
;e him a fair opportunity to rectify 
ssh error as he has made. But, oh, 
j:xious, do not go further than this, 
2 of us can tell to what lengths such 


“TRIS MONTAGUE.” 


ying this, something in Ruth’s heart 
jl like carbonated water. She was 
jastonished at the depths that her 
Had reached, astonished at the amaz- 
fat this grudging license gave them. 
irker’s latest yours-of-the-25th-inst- 
{d-contents-noted had to wait while 
| courteous note, noncommittal: in 
‘as composed, a matter that proved 
forth two hours of Mr. Parker’s pri- 
pist’s almost invaluable time. 
ached its destination at an unfor- 
tmoment. In the sodden dreary way 
id been his of late, Eddie Bates was 
ery point of swinging a deal involv- 
} pompanos, four quarts of shrimps, 
javen dozen crabs—in fact the chef of 
Aicliffe Hotel had just about set his 
the agreement—when Pete Waters, 
ptman, sailed an envelope past him 
fo the oyster tank. 

}: for you, Fish,’’ he called in his de- 
s0stmanlike manner. 

j out dignifying him with a retort, 
fished it out and, recognizing the 
f iting, ripped it open frantically, 
br Mr. Bates: I suppose you have 
‘anation of your actions lately and if 
dd like to know what it is. 


| “RUTHIE.” 


«i what followed, the chef could only 
le that the deal had fallen through. 
q’ty of the second part, with nervous, 
big haste, dropped the crabs into the 
ftank, threw the shrimps into the 
oin, and disappeared into the office. 
xt second a greenish flash passed 
ii the store and out into the street. 

me block Eddie had no thoughts at 


jag the second a jumble of directions 
iitructions and warnings scrambled 
sot mind, and he slowed down to a 


ie corner of the third block Eddie 

' still and leaned, panting, against a 
ost. 

ihe couldn’t do it. He mustn’t. ‘“‘A 
lan, dear Broken-Hearted, does not 
1 lady.” ‘‘A gentleman does not 

€)ve in a fish store.’”’ ‘‘A gentleman 

aever forget that he is a gentleman.” 

t tleman id 


| 


4) LELAND J, BURRUD 
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What did a gentleman do? Why must he 
bea gentleman? Why couldn’t he —— Oh, 
he knew, of course! Because Ruth wanted 
a gentleman. Because he must be a gentle- 
man for her sake. 

Suddenly he started rapidly down the 
street, turned into Peachtree, and swung 
into the telegraph office. He stuttered. in 
his haste as he pushed, presently, a filled 
out yellow form to the clerk, who counted 
the words and read the message in that un- 
pbanisehecee age way that telegraph clerks 

ave: 

“Tris Montague, Ledger, City. Girl 
written favorably.. Would gentleman re- 
spond? Print answer today. Broken- 
Hearted.” 

““Twenty-five cents,’’ she said. 

Eddie Bates rode through that afternoon 
and night, for nosign of his inquiry appeared 
in that afternoon’s paper, on the edges of raw 
nerves. A dozen times he entered telephone 
booths, bent on taking the bit in his teeth 
regardless of everything, and a dozen times 
he came out without having lifted the re- 
ceiver. His eyes grew old with worry and 
bewilderment. He was blind in a mesh of 
pitfalls. A false step in any direction might 
plunge him down into the dark, bottomless 
depths of an ungentlemanly act, one that 
might mean the end of all. Nervous and 
frightened, menaced everywhere by these 
new dangers of conduct, he dared not run 
the risk. 

The night was long and the morning 
longer, until at noon the Ledger came on 
the streets. He tore its pages getting to Iris 
Montague’s department; nor did he notice 
how unusually short it was, consisting of 
but two ‘letters, and their answers. Be- 
fore he knew it he had plunged into the 
answer to the first. 


“Dear Anxious: Your letter raises a 
question of deep significance to young peo- 
ple. Is twenty-four hours time enough for a 
gentleman to make amends or is it not? 

““Oh, dear Anxious, it is. To me the signs 
in your case are absolutely clear. The 
young gentleman does not love you. He 
has had every opportunity to prove that he 
does, and heshas failed. If you are wise, if 
you wish to act now as becomes a lady, you 
will put this young man out of your mind 


as unworthy of your love and unfit to be | 


the father of your children. You had best 
look around for one more appreciative, as 
to proceed further in that other direction 
would be degrading and 4 


That was not his. He muttered impa- 
tient imprecations on himself for bother- 
ing. Here it was! The telegram and the 
answer! 


“Dear Broken-Hearted: Your wire but 
confirms my worst suspicions, which I had 
withheld from uttering until I got further 
evidence. It is plain now that this girl is 


not worthy of your love. No girl who is so 
bold as to write letters of entreaty to young 
men importuning them to come hack is fit 
to be the bearer of his name and the mother 
of his children. Oh, dear Broken-Hearted, 
it shows her to be fast and an improper re- 
cipient of your affection. 


If you are wise 


A Scene in Arrowhead Woods, California 
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Here’s a 
Story of 


Extra Money, 


That’ll Interest You & 


HROUGHOUT the country there are literally i COMMISS 

thousands of men and women who date their BONUS 
luck from the day they saw and mailed the coupon 
from some one of the advertisements reproduced 
here. These people are now authorized subscrip- 
tion representatives for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The 
Country Gentleman. By following the few 
simple suggestions we gave them, they are 
able to make many an extra dollar, many 
times at most unexpected moments. 


Easily Earned in Spare Time 


While some of these folks have found 
our plan so profitable that they are now 
giving it their full time, the ma- 
jority devote only an odd hour now 
and then, hours which pay them up 
to $1.50 or more. 

There, now, isn’t that an inter- 


esting story? Wouldn’t you like ye 
to enjoy some extra money too? : 
The opportunity’s yours, if € ‘ 


f 
ye : 
4 | 


| When 


you will but 
mail the cou- 


pon. jnare CURTIS 
a ees bo PUBLISHING 
af Eisen = = : COMPANY 
Want $50.00 Extra | . 438 Independence Sq., 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


This Month? 


Please tell me all about your 
cash offer. 


Name 


ff isa NEWSTILE- & 
Douglas hast 


“Thats why our shoes are'so popular. 
Any man is sure to find hig style, 
iw. the leather he prefers, trt a 

W.L.Douglas Shoe. 
He always finds the name and retail 
price stamped platuly on the sole, - 
He knows that the shoes are true 
value for the price.~ 


CY . ‘ 
boys require sturdy, 
bstantial shoes, 

We haye them at 


$4 ©9 and $599 


Our Spring Styles for 
womertare beaulies, 
Marty Patterns and 

rs from which 
choose. 
\ 


“the next time youneed shoes buy a 
pair of W.L.Douglas shoes. 


$ G20 $790 $7.50 


W. L.Douglas Shoe Co, Brockton,Mass. | 


One of our many 
yopular Young Metis 
inodelsin Black Velour 


and light Russta Calf’ 
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CLASS RINGS & PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 


Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to 
$8.00 each. No order for class, society, club 
emblems too large or too small. Special designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7725 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


a aS i re mi 
See MT. VERNON via Electric Route 


Chair Car Service DeLuxe (10 A. M. to 2 P. M.) 
LIMITED TRAINS 


The only route of unlimited time 


Regular Service Every Half Hour 9 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Mid-City Terminal: 12th St. & Penna. Ave. N.°W. 
Heart of the Hotel District. Write for folder. 


WASHINGTON-VIRGINIA RAILWAY CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


& ERICKSON LEGS 


Warranted not to Chafe 


\ Get our Test Leg 
( Booklet Free 


E. H. ERICKSON CO. 


36 Washington Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TUBE ‘°S2eaxinc conly 


2 Oe: 
uy wad @ = 


‘a © 
Cs ‘a 


Beginners 


ii 


tae 
\" 1 


ee > 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
</ {ONG DISTANCE F 
| Users everywhere report Miraco Tuned Agents—Dealers 


Our proposition’s 
a winner, Write. 


MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N A fo 
Pioneer Builders of Sets co ST 

438-F E. 8th St, Cincinnati, Ohio 
——— ——S——= 


| 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR Ae 
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Oh boy! I can hardly wait 
ull that Baseball Uniform 
gets here. An’ it didn’t cost 
me a cent! 


BOYS! 


WWM ass to change places 
/V with this lad? You 
can do it! By devoting a 
few spare hours each week 
to delivering The Saturday 
Evening Post to folks in 
your neighborhood (in 
U. S.) you can get 


Money and Prizes 
without cost ! 
It’s easy, for we'll .help you- 

To get started, write 

The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Sales Division, 
479 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


CLUB PINS~MEDALS~ [3 
CUPS az@ TROPHIES 


Special New Catalog 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. | 10): 
2590 Uni. Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. S& 


SELL GREETING CARDS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to earn $300.00 to $500.00 
monthly selling BUSINESS GREETING CARDS. 
Side line or full time. Weekly payment. Samples Free. 
Selling experience unnecessary. Get details. Dept. A 


| JOHN A.HERTEL CO., 318 W. Washington St., Chicago 
EE ae a ee 


Executive Accountants 
Become an Expert command big salaries, 
Thousands of firms need 
them. Only 5,000 Certi- 


A CCOUN fan t! fied Public Accountants 


_in U.S. Many are earn- 
ing $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train you thoroly by 


mail in spare time for C.P.A. examinations or executive 
accounting positions. Previous knowledge of bookkeeping 
unnecessary. Largest staff of C.P.A.'s in America. 


Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now for Free Booklet. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 371-HA, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


LARGE 
No sewing. Three sizes; 3 
colors. A Pilcher Button for 5 
every use—on Trousers, ¢ 
Vests, Underwear, Shirts, 
Coats, Overalls, Rain Coats, 
Play Clothes, Aprons, Hunt- 
ing Suits, etc. Many other 
uses. If your dealer can’t 
supply, send his name and 10c 
for box of 6 or 25c for full ass’t. 
J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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you will put her out of your mind and cast 


| about for one more appreciative ——’”’ 


He lowered the paper. The people who 
passed were strange, unreal. The sky 
seemed darker. His eyes rested for a long 
time on a bird hopping about in the gutter. 
Then he turned toward home. 


Vv 


oe an hour preceding the ringing of the 
Bates supper bell pedestrians on South 
Pryor Street had the privilege of seeing on 
the Bates porch a young man who, stiff and 
immovable, sat in a chair like a strangely 
propped up corpse, his unclosed eyes, 
glassy and sightless, staring straight at 
the sky. 

The elder Bates, a policeman with his 
shoes off, read random extracts from his 
favorite paper, the Bulletin. One and all 
they passed his son by, leaving not a trace 
on his features, until, presently, the reader, 
having extracted the juice from a dozen 
inside features and personal notes and 
comic strips and jokes, reached the front 
page, where something there stirred him 
into Homeric laughter. 

“Well!” heroared. ‘‘Old Bob Messenger, 


| and he’s sixty if he’s a day, ’s gone and 


married a burlesque chorus girl and got 
sued for breach of promise all in one day. 
That old fool!” 


Eddie shifted impatiently while his father 


mumbled over details and chuckled. 


“Listen to this, will you!’”? he choked. 
“Listen: ‘When seen by ree-porters, Mrs. 
Andrews, who as Iris Montag’ writes advice 
to the lovelorn in another afternoon paper, 


| was still obviously in a rage. She said Mr. 
| Messenger, who was married early today, 


had been paying court to her for three years 
and had asked her to marry him, to which 
she had given her consent. She said she 
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(More Than Two Million and a Quarter Weekly) 


IS fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be reprint 
either wholly or in part, without special permission. The use of our artic! e 
quotations from them for advertising promotions and stock-selling schem 


never authorized. 
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filed the papers asking one hundre, 
sand dollars’ damages as soon 
heard ——’”’ 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the 
came back to life. Behind narrowe 
his mind attempted awkwardly « 
tion. Iris Montague! Suing for br 
promise! Soured, sore, a bum loser! 
She had been unable—she, who h 1 
directing him, on whom he had der 
still depended, believed in—she ha 
unable—to handle her own—unable 
her own—she who had been tel 
what to do—unable : 

He rose stiffly from the chair, wl 
father continued to chuckle over fur 
tricacies of ol’ Bob Messenger’s plig 
walked calmly into the house, to the 

“Oak 7838.” 5 

At the other end of the wire a g 
had been staring for an hour out of t 
dow, a crumpled copy of the Ledger 
lap, went listlessly to answer the rj 
the first word, at the sound of the yoi 
whole body grew tense. 

“oe Ose" 

sé *Lo ! 9 

“Busy t’night?”’ 

“No; oh, no!” 

“Come round?” 

“Yes, yes, Eddie, yes!” 

A pause. Then: ‘Come round n 

“Oh, Eddie, do! It’s all right! 

As he hung up the receiver 
felt in his pocket, touched a clipp 
was from the Bulletin. “If you lov 
want to marry her, sayso. . . . 
pared to win.”’ A hand made stron, 
handling of heavy fish pressed it tig 

He walked the first block, then ] 
quickened. When he reached t} 
house in Auburn Avenue, whereag 
on the porch, he was running. 
laughed happily as he sprang up 
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The smooth non- - skid roads. 
you like to ride on ~ 


Nyack-Rockland Lu 
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To 


"|HIS advertisement is a forced 
, | Move—a desperate gesture of 
rors 4 defense. Out of charitable con- 


“4 sideration for the Ivory cakes 


aS which are already called upon 
to Sere oem ach a multiplicity of duties, we have 
hesitated to appoint them an unofficial reparations 
commission in the daily struggle of Brush and 
Blade vs. Skin and Stubble. 


Qa 


But the hundreds of accusing letters from you 


men that have choked our mail bags during the. 


past year compel us, in sheer self-justification, to 
address to you this public reply: 


“Yes, we do know that you can 
get a grand shave with Ivory” 


SS 
We contemplate the effect of this insidious an- 


We see the 
millions of men who meet Ivory every morning 


nouncement with apprehension. 


in tub and washbowl all seize their beautiful 
white cakes with an exultant cry of sinister joy: 


IVORY SOAP 


9944/100 % PURE 


Otho Cusfing 


“Aha! So you’ve been holding out on me! All 
these years you've been idling on the job here, 
doing nothing but bathing me and my family, 
shampooing us, washing our faces and hands and 
clothes, and heaven knows what else, when you 
might have been helping me to shave! Now, 
darn you, get to work!” 
- 

Shaving with Ivory is already apparently a custom 
with countless men. One of them said recently: 
“T have tried about all the creams and soaps ad- 
vertised; but not one of them, as a gift, could 


“now find a place on the bathroom shelf so long 


as Old Reliable is obtainable.” 


Qa 


Experts in the art tell us that with an average 
stubble, one need merely wet the face, rub Ivory 
on thick, and shave; while with a really tough 
crop, the best plan is to use Ivory like a shaving 
stick, lather well with the brush and then cleave 
through the foam like a cup-defender on the home 
tack. One thing is sure, your skin will never 
mourn its loss—Ivory is as soothing as a love-pat. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVES . who 


IT FLOATS 


March . 
e > | 


wielders of the facial scythe 


desire to f 


their own personal cakes: 
from the rigors ofmanhandling 


have a private supply of Gue: 
—acofivenient carton of twelv 


cakes. 


: 


Above is shown Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug No. 323. In the 
| 6x 9-foot size it costs only $9.40. 
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The sewing room 


of your dreams — 


What a charming sewing room! And so 
practical! Note, for instance, the Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug. Would you ever dream 
that this rich, colorful floor-covering could 
be kept dust-free and new-looking simply by 
an occasional light mopping? 


Easily and Quickly Cleaned 


Lint, broken threads, scraps of material— 
all the odds and ends of sewing—can be re- 
moved in a jiffy from Congoleum’s smooth 
surface. No tedious, time-taking sweeping 
as 1s necessary with woven floor-coverings. 
Every busy woman will appreciate: the 
freedom from drudgery that Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs afford. 


So varied and appropriate are Congoleum 
patterns that it’s easy to find a design which 


Gold Seal 


ONGOLEUM 


will harmonize with any room in the house. 


Congoleum Rugs are laid without any 
kind of fastening. Just unroll them—and 
in a few hours they hug the floor. They 


never kick up at the corners or edges. 
And though unqualifiedly guaranteed for 

service, they are amazingly low in price. 
Note These Very Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft.$ 9.40 The patterns illustrated 


Lex oun tee pe 60 
pas : 3() are made only the i 
Dex 9 ft Tie ee ae eae 


- - five large sizes. The 3 x9 fees) 
C ¢ 
4 x a ft. 14.05 smaller rugs are made 3 x4% ft. 1.95 
9 x10} ft. 16.40 in designs to harmo- S en 5 
9 ‘x 12) ft elapse rye Oo) x 6po ft. 2.60 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted, 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


$100 Reward! 


There is onlyone“‘Congoleum.” Itismanufac- 
tured by Congoleum-Nairn Inc., and identified 
by a Gold Seal pasted on the surface of every pat- 
tern. All “Seconds” are identified by a red label. 


As the sale or representation of any other 
make of floor-covering as “Congoleum” is a vio- 
lation of the law, we will pay $100 to any person 
who will secure evidence that will lead to the 
conviction of anyone guilty of this practice. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


GUARANTEE 


REMOVE SEAL WiTli 
DAMP CLOTH 


Facsimile of Gold Seal 
that 1s pasted on every 
guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rug. 


Pattern 
No. 379 


Pattern 
No. 544 


Pattern 
No, 534 


Full Ford 


demands oil distribution. A 


You can splash water with your bare hand. 
But not molasses. 


The Ford lubricating system is a splash 
system. 


No suitable oil will be more thoroughly 
distributed to all parts of your Ford engine 
than Mobiloil “E.” 


No oil of different character can so per- 
fectly get in between and prevent rubbing 
or friction of the many moving parts. No 
oil can more thoroughly protect your en- 
gine against wear. 


For as it splashes, Mobiloil “E” atom- 
izes into a spray which assures a thorough 
coverage of oil which clings with unusual 
tenacity, to every moving surface. It stays 
longer on the Ford frictional surfaces. And 
this means the greatest possible protection 
—for pistons, piston pins, piston rings, 
cylinder walls, bearings. 


Mobiloil “E” dissipates frictional heat 
so effectively that an overheated Ford en- 
gine is rare when this oil is used. 


With less than Mobiloil protection you 
lack the full assurance you are entitled to 
against premature noises of wear, prema- 
ture loss of power, premature repair bills. 


The use of Mobiloil “E” will prolong. to 
the utmost the long life and power that 
were put into your Ford engine by the Ford 
Motor Company. 


Ve Awe bg UM 


The sign to 5 
full Ford protection 


Ovlsl 


Branches in principal cities. Address: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City. \ \ 


Mobiloil! 


Make the chart your guide 
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protection 


free-splashing oil — and more! 
With Mobiloil “E” in your Ford crank- ' 
case you will probably be surprised at the 
small amount of carbon that accumulates. 
And at the mileage you get from your oil. 


Mobiloil adds definitely to the pleasure 
you get from driving—the quick response 
to acceleration, the “‘feel” of smooth power 
and the confidence that ‘‘everything is 
right.” 


The dealer who sells economy 


The more a dealer studies oils the more 
convinced he becomes that Mobiloil gives 
the cheapest mileage. That is the rea/ basis 
for lubricating economy. . 


The Mobiloil dealer has a correct oil for 
every make of car. And Mobiloil in con- 
tainers suitable for every need. 


How to buy 


From Bulk 30c—300 is the fair retail price 
for single quarts of genuine Mobiloil from 
the barrel or pump. 


For Touring Convenience—The sealed 
I-quart can is ideal for touring or emergen- 
cies. Carry 2 or 3 under the seat of your car. 


For Your Home Garage—The s-gallon or 
1-gallon sealed cans—or 15-, 30-, or 55-gal- 
lon steel drums with convenient faticets. 


All prices slightly higher in Southwestern, 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 


COMPANY \ 


YOUR GUIDE 


g 

HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil \) 

engine lubrication of prominent passeny 
cars are specified below. If your car is not list! 
here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's, 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicat} 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” mez| 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic.” 


Follow winter recommendations when temp 
atures from 32°F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prev. 
Below zero use Mobiloil Arctic (except FordCay 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


a 


rysler.. 
a Brothers. .| A 
feet 4. 


> 
ae 


Serene 


Po 
o 
° 


Oldsmobile 4... .}. 
Oldsmobile 6.... 
Overland.... .. 
Rickenbacker 6.. 
Rika Cue 
Reo. : 
Star. . 

Studebaker 

Willys Knight 4: . 
Willys Knight 6. . 
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eS 


> 
5 
o 
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arch your body faces many prob- 
For months you have given it 
é exercise. It has had less fresh air 

it needs. And now it must continu 
djust itself to changing temperatures, 
seep you fit through the most trying 
of all! 


Jhat your body needs now is foods that 
ou nourishment—yet place the least 
ble burden upon your digestion. 


pe-Nuts is especially made. 


rT 7 5 


ipe Nuts gives you in the most easily 
lestible form all of the important food 
Jnents. Served with milk or cream, it is 
| amplete food. A food which gives you 
“body: building proteins, the energy- 
ng carbohydrates, the vitamins, and 
|: mineral salts, which are so essential 
(your bodily needs. 
A da food which gives them to you 
ia form which your body can use with- 
): strain and without delay. 


j 


Bor Grape-Nuts is baked 22 hours— 


1 r 


his is the very purpose for which | 


tL HOUSANDS of people enjoy the crisp, crunchy quality of Grape-Nuts. If you prefer it softer, however, 
soaking it in milk or cream will not take away any of the delicious, nut-like flavor. 


CHILDREN love the flavor of Grape-Nuts—and the 
crisp, crunchy granules have a special value to their 
health. For doctors and dentists everywhere are 
pleading for more realization of the importance of 
- crisp, hard foods in the development of firm teeth 
and good mouth structure with growing children. 


ero 


and partially turned into substances which 
doctors and diet experts call ““dextrins.” 


DE e not only digest quickly and 
easily but actually help the digestion 
of other foods. This is why Grape-Nuts 
helps to give you the actual exhilaration 
that comes from a body that is nourished 
without being clogged up. 

Grape-Nuts is an ideal food for the 
entire family—for growing children as 


} 1 ed 22 hours—your body quickly turns it into nour 
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At no time is WHAT WE EAT 
more important than IN MARCH 


well as for men and women who need 
all of their energy for the tasks of the day. 
It means well-nourished bodies, less diges- 


Wf tive troubles and added “driving power” 


for work or play. 


7 y 7 


Begin serving Grape-Nuts today. There are many 
ways of serving it—not only as a delicious breakfast 
cereal but in 1o1 other recipes described in our free 
booklet. Try substituting it for other foods— 
especially the less digestible dishes—and notice 
the result. 


Four sample packages of Grape-Nuts together 
with booklet of ror recipes are yours for the ask- 
ing. Mail the coupon below. The Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. Makers of Post 
Health Products: Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, 
Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post Toasties 
(Double-Thick Corn Flakes). 


GRAPE-NUTS ORANGE CUSTARD—One of 
the 101:delicious dishes in the new Grape-Nuts 
Recipe Booklet. The rich almost Macaroon-like flavor 
of Grape-Nuts makes it an ideal ingredient for 
many dishes—puddings, fruit dishes, ice cream, etc. 


FREE—Send coupon for four sample packages 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. $-31 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free trial packages and booklet. 


(eran ks nw eig S eo CoS 


Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont 


If you live in Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal 


—————— id 
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Blueprint sketch of Goodyear-equipped Conveyor at the No. | Plant of The Western 
Indiana Gravel Company, La Fayette, Ind., with inset photograph of the Conveyor Belt 
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OUTLINE OF MAIN CONVEYOR BELT 


AT PLANT No.! 


THE WESTERN INDIANA GRAVEL Co, ++LA FAYETTE, IND. 


G.T.M. SPECIFIED 


GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELT 


LENGTH 498 FT. WIDTH 30IN. 


SPEED OF BELT 280 FT. PER MIN. 5/32 + 7/32 COVER 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Double the Tonnage—and the G. T. M. 


The Western Indiana Gravel Company owns and operates 
plants at La Fayette, Terre Haute, and Warsaw, Indiana, and 
Metropolis, Illinois. It has had a lot of experience with all the 
modern equipment for handling sand and gravel. 


One of its most important operations, at the No. | plant, in 
La Fayette, is the conveying of materials from the dump cars 
to the washing screens. The belt that does this conveying is 
driven by a 60 h. p., 720 r. p. m. electric motor at a speed of 
280 feet per minute. It runs on idlers, 4 feet center to center, 
and returns over a weighted take-up pulley set in guides. It has 
a hard, continuous, abrasive job. 


The G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man-—analyzed that job 
four years ago. He made a recommendation, and specified a 
belt. In a close, painstaking survey of the conveying require- 
ments, he computed all the mechanical factors, such as pulley 
dimensions, center-to-center distances, speed, load, incline. In 
co-operation with Plant Superintendent Ferridy, he noted every 
special working condition bearing on the conveyor performance. 


The belt he specified has been on the job since July, 1921. It 
has carried to date more than 1,750,000 tons, at the remark- 
ably low belt cost of $.0015 per ton. Mr. Neville says it looks 
good for another million tons. 


““We have never had to cut this belt because of stretching,” 
Mr. Neville writes, “neither have we ever had any trouble 
with belt riding to the side of the pulleys, as we experienced 
with others. It has given longer life than we expected, besides 
never causing any delays to operations.” 


It is a Goodyear Conveyor Belt, 498 feet long, 30 inches wide, 
8-ply, with a 5/32- by 7/32-inch reinforced cover. Its record is 
one more solid proof of the value of the Goodyear Analysis 
Plan, by which rubber mechanical goods are specified, designed 

- and built to give more efficient, more economical service. 


Have you a need for better belting performance on a conveyor, 
or any drive throughout your plant? You may profit richly, in 
money saved, production gained and trouble eliminated, by a 
G. T. M. study of your problem. 


The G. T. M. wiil give you expert counsel, and you may con- 
fidently rely on any Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods he may 
recommend—Belts, Hose, Valves and Packing—to give you most 
satisfactory service at lowest ultimate cost. For further detailed 
information about the G. T. M., the Goodyear Analysis Plan, 
and records of Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods in your 
line of industry, write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los An- 
geles, California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


VALVES - PACKING 
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ncreasing Preference 


Shown by leading concerns for the Burroughs Calculator 
is due to its high quality, speed, accuracy and durability. 
Operators like its light, easy key-touch and rapid action. 


Smaller and lighter than any similar machine — takes no 
more desk space than a letterhead — weighs only eleven 
pounds —easily carried wherever needed—turns out more 
work with less fatigue. 


| Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
‘ ; | 6270 Second Blvd., 
Convince yourself by a demonstration on your own work | Detroit, Michigan. 
without any obligation. Call our office or mail coupon. | Please send me literature about the 
| Burroughs Calculator. 


| 

| 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ! Name 

| 

| 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


| ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING. AND. BILLING MACHINES 


ls 
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Every time one of Luc 
Yourstuck’s friends bi 
something, Lucifer tells } 
where he could have bon 


He knows where they 
could have done better 


the same thing much che 


F ‘you don’t know Lucifer Yourstuck, you know 
someone just like him. 


If your wife buys a rug or an ice-box, or if you buy a 
suit-case or a bundle of shade trees, Lucifer will examine, 
mildly admire, and then tell you where you could have 
bought it for much less money. 


He has a noisy contempt for your favorite department 
store. He has seen the kitchen of your pet restaurant, and 
he knows enough about your garage man to send him to 
jail. Your vacuum cleaner, your heating system, your 
roofing paint and your typewriter are all the wrong kind. 


No matter what you buy, his mission in life is to make 
you wish you hadn’t. 


Can you blame the advertiser? 


If now and then you get a letter from a manufacturer or a 
merchant telling you about his goods or sending you a 
booklet, remember why he does it. 


He knows that his cus- 
tomers are beset by friends 
who will constantly try to 
persuade them to go some- 
where else and buy some- 
thing different. So mer- 
chants and manufacturers 
employ good printers and 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 


use good. printing—booklets, folders, letters and package 
inserts—to keep you advised how to buy intelligently, 
and, having bought, how to use your purchase so as to get 

the greatest value out of it. | 


Give a fair share of your attention to this advertising 
that comes to you in your mail. It is intended as con- 
structive help and is worth more to you than all the jeers 
and criticism ever uttered by the Lucifer Yourstucks 
of this world. : 


To merchants, manufacturers, 
and buyers of printing 


The proper use of good printing in the production of direct 
advertising has been the subject of study and _expet- 
iment by S. D. Warren Company for a number of years. 
Booklets and brochures on various angles of this 
subject have been prepared with thought and care. A 
special series of these books issued during the current 
year as well as some others previously issued may be 
obtained, without charge 
from any paper merchant 
who sells Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers or by 
writing direct to us. 


S.D. Warren Company 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Many 
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, ugh Vogue of Enameled Furniture 


“T want to tell you how delighted I am with the results of Valspar-Enameling the furni- 
ture in my bedroom,” writes Miss Ruth Lester of New York City.* “A week ago my chif- 
fonier was cherry, my bureau yellow maple, my chairs walnut, and my bed mahogany. Now 
everything is a perfect harmony of color, and my room is simply fairyland.” 


Every woman will appreciate Miss Lester’s Valspar’s lustre and durability. If desired, they 
delight in the transformation of her room. For may be rubbed down to a beautiful dull finish. 
every woman knows the annoyance of having 
furniture that doesn’t ‘‘match,” that’s shabby 
and unattractive. 


No matter what the shade you desire, Valspar- 
Enamels can produce it for you. By blending 
oF dnenesaton eh: any two or more of the standard shades you can 

alspar-Enamels It's so easy tO creat€ = secure an infinite variety of lovely tints. 
a uniform and beautiful color scheme—easy to 


The famous : ; 
Valspar make old pieces look like new! 
boiling water test 


Valspar-Enamels come in Red—/ight and 
deep; Blue—/light, medium and deep; Green 
Valspar-Enamels combine all of Valspar’s Pep eche ys ee 
| 10 ae medium and deep; \vory, Bright Yellow, Ver- 
| waterproof, wearproof qualities with beautiful 
colors. They are applied just like paint, they 
cover the surface with a solid color just like 


paint—and they have the added advantages of Send for samples—use coupon below. 
«52 East 87th Street, N.Y. C. 


VALENTIN E’S 


ALSPAR 


ENAMEL 


milion, Gray and Brown. Also Black, White, 
Bronze, Aluminum, Gold and Flat Black. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15c extra. 
Print full mail address plainly. 


Valspar-Enamel (] 
Choose 1 Color....... 
Clear Valspar [| 
Valspar-Stain fal 
Choose 1 Color....... 
Valspar Book 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF i 
STEINMETZ 


April 9, 1865 


Dr. Steinmetz did his great work in 
the General Electric laboratories in 
the years between 1893 and 1923. He 
contributed in large measure to the ser- 
vice of your Electric Light and Power 
Company—a service so efficient that 
electric current is one of the very few 
products that actually cost less today 
than before the war. 


COST 
OF LIVING 


COST OF 
ELECTRICITY 


1914 1924 


GENERAL ELECTRIC / 


An 


N April 9, 1865, he was 
born in Breslau. On June 
3, 1889, he landed in New York 
City from the steerage—in 
debt for his passage and unable 
to speak our language. 


Twelve years later he was 
elected president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. President Eliot of Har- 
vard proclaimed him the fore- 
most electrical engineer in the 
world. 


On October 26, 1923, he died. 


Did ever a few brief years 
witness more miracles? When 


his life began, there was nota 
single electric light and power 
company. Whenit ended, there 
were 6,000 in America, serving 
more than 11,000,000 homes. 


Physically frail himself, he 
helped to make electricity the 
great lifter of burdens; by his 
courage and vision he was an 
inspiration to the whole elec- 
trical industry. . 

Such a man deserves to be 
remembered on his birthday, 
not on the day of his death. For 
in the larger sense he does not 
die. Humanity is permanently 
richer because of what he gave. 


What a 
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OUR MEMORY 
need not be longer 
than a very few years to 
bring back the drafty, 
converted stores and old 
halls and nickelodeons 
and what-not that used 
to be the nation’s picture 
theatres 


PRODUCED ey 

Famous Pravers-Lasxy Coe 

ADOLPH ZUMKOR - PRESIDEMT 
MEW YoRR cry 


_ —but today the utmost in comfortable and luxurious entertainment 
is found in picture theatres all over the land! 


Bad colds and inferior projection (‘fone moment, 
please, while we change the reel’) are now replaced 
by a solid luxury and swift enchantment that will not 

_ be denied and call “come again, come again,” to every- 
one whose heart is young. 


beautiful entertainment than the best of the modern 
pictures, properly presented, give you. 


Better pictures have made the better theatres pos- 
sible, and today the entire film industry is working for 


better pictures and finer theatres wherever needed. 
| Seated there amid every circumstance of comfort and y k 
security, your ears wooed by music and your eyes re- As leader of the film business Famous Players-Lasky 
ecting the magic of the film, you are indeed all set Corporation willingly accepts the greatest responsibility in 
for a great time. this work, and will carry the finest entertainment to every 
; lace wh the silver screen. 
___ If you went to the Opera in New York and paid $10 P ere shadows come and go on 2 


4 seat you could hardly get a more luxurious and 


“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town!” 
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EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


—they last longer 
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Just brimming with electrical punch—Eveready Columbia Hot 
Shot Dry Batteries. Press the button or close the switch and 
these batteries jump into life, shooting current through the wires, 
pouncing right on the job. Between jobs, they renew their 
energy. Rest is a tonic and work a joy for them: Where these 
long-lived workers are used, batteries give better service and are 
bought less frequently. Insist on Eveready Columbia Hot Shots 
and Eveready Columbia Ignitor Dry Batteries—they last longer. 


meg 
TESTED 
RELIABLE 


1% volts 


Eveready Columbia 
Ignitors can be pur- 
chased equipped with 
Fahnestock spring 
clip binding posts at 
no extra cost to you. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., New York—San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


firing 
lighting tents 


gas engine ignitio 
telephone and ~ 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers | 
motor boat ignitio 
~ heat regulators 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 
ringing burglar 


alarms 


protecting bank 


vaults 


electric clocks 
calling Pullman 


porters 


blasts 


outbuildin 


running toys 
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e ay 
for Radiof 
Just as Eveready Cé 
lumbia Ignitor Dr 
Cells have alway 
been best for ignitio 
and general purpose 
they are likewise st 
preme for radio ai 
cell tubes. They 
during many hours! 
happy listening. 
The engineers wi 
designed and pe 
fected the dry ¢ 
tube, selected 
Eveready Colum 
Ignitor as their stam 
ard. Radio’s greate 
dry cell “A” Battet 
There is an Everea 
Columbia Ignit 
dealer within eat 
reach of every us 
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THIN AS TISSUE, SM@OTH AS 
SILK, TFIVGHE AS SPEEL 
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THIS ILLUSTRATION was actually 
photographed through a film of Veedol. 


COPYRIGHT 1925 
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A. motor'’s most steadfast defender 
against deadly heat and friction 


eT isn’t the quarts of cool, 
“*) gleaming oil poured into 
fess your crankcase that safe- 
ws Eves guard your motor from 
Pas. and friction. Only a thin film of 
that oil protects it—a film, heat-lashed 
and pressure-worn. Great are the re- 
sponsibilities of that film. Great must 
be its endurance. 


When your motor is running, oil is 
forced or thrown in a thin film over 
the vital parts—between the whirling, 
sliding surfaces. This prevents danger- 
ous metal to metal contact. — 


But the film itself is constantly 
menaced by tearing, grinding friction, 
by searing, scorching heat. Terrific 
punishment! Punishment that quickly 
breaks down most oils. 


Why ordinary motor-oils fail 


An oil film must do its work at 
temperatures which at times rise to 
400° F. Under that withering, consum- 
ing heat the film of ordinary oil thins 
out. It evaporates just as heated water 
evaporates. This weakened film breaks, 
curls up and burns. Through the shat- 
tered, broken film hot metal chafes 
against metal. Insidious friction starts 
its work of destruction. 


Silently, slowly, steadily, friction 
gnaws at your motor. Often you don’t 
even know your oil has failed until sud- 
denly you have a burned-out bearing, a 
scored cylinder or a “frozen” piston. 
Then your car makes the dismal journey 


to the repair shop. Your oil wasn’t 
man enough for its job. 


The ‘‘film of protection” 


Because the secret of correct lubri- 
cation lies in a film of oil, Tide Water 
technologists spent years in studying 
not oils alone but oil-films. Thousands 
of experiments were made; hundreds 
of road tests. Finally, in Veedol, they 
perfected an oil that gives the “film of 
protection’’, thin as tissue, smooth as 
silk, tough as steel. 


In fast increasing thousands, car- 
owners are entrusting the safety of ex- 
pensive motors to this Veedol “film of 
protection”. They find, through actual 
experience, that it means reduced re- 
pair bills, that it conserves power and 
increases gasoline and oil mileage. 


If you value your motor, don’t 
gamble with unknown oils. The odds 
against you are too long. Put the 
Veedol “film of protection” on the 
job. Give your motor this indomitable 
guardian. 


Wherever a dealer displays the 
orange and black Veedol sign, he will 
gladly drain your crankcase and refill 
it with the correct Veedol oil. Have 
this done: today. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
Eleven Broadway, New York (main 
office); Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Columbus, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland (Oregon). 


Motorists in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure ad- 
ditional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline. 


VEE Oils and Greases 


The ‘Veedol 
Motor Protection Guide 


At your dealer’s, you will find 
prominently displayed the Veed- 
ol Motor Protection Guide, illus- 
trated below. Consult this guide 
carefully. It tells you which 
Veedol oil Tide Water lubrication 


engineers recommend for your car. 
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OTe dining table leads a busp life 


y ( ROM breakfast to the evening meal its surface holds a bewil- 
K | 11 dering succession of dishes—piping hot or icy cold—and that’s 
iA why its Duco Finish is so important. 


Over a thousand times a year the family dining table is used 
- + « . Snacks between meals for the growing children and 
tea for unexpected guests. 


DUCO-finished furniture stands the constant wear and tear 


of happy family life without tell-tale marks and’ scratches to 
mar its lustrous surface. 


Just a soft cloth will clean and polish this wonderful finish 
and keep its newness for many years. 


e @ @ 


Genuine DUCO makes the furniture you 
buy today—cherished heirlooms of tomorrow 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Chemical Products Division: PARLIN, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors: Flint Varnish and Color Works, Toronto 


DUCO |) an 
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Duco Qualities | 


In addition to its beauty, | 
Finish combines the follc 
advantages: | 


1 Itis the hardest, toughest 
durable finish made. 


2 Steam, boiling water, hotd| 
eric do not mar or soften | 


It is waterproof. 
Does not chip, crack or «| 
Cannot print or get tacky) 


It air-dries almost . 
and must be applied bya: 
matic spraying machine, | 


‘Duco Finished Furnii 


The following manufacture 
furniture now use Genuine [. 


Allegan Furniture Shop 
Art Metal Construction Co. 
Office Equipment 
Baker & Company 
Bockstege Furniture Compar 
Brickwede Brothers Compan 
Burt Brothers 
Churchill Cabinet Company | 
Colonial Manufacturing Com) 
Crown Chair Company 
Davis-Birley Table Company 
Decorators Furniture Compa) 
H. D. Dougherty Company 
Easton Furniture Company | 
Empire Chair Company 
Fulton Furniture Company _ 
Grand Ledge Chair Company) 
Frank A. Hall & Sons 
Hanson Furniture Company | 
Helmers Manufacturing con 
Herrick Manufacturing Com, 
Innis-Pearce Company 
The Lane Company 
Charles P. Limbert Company | 
John J. Madden Company 
Maddox Table Company 
Maher Bros. | 
Martin Furniture Company, | 
Hickory, N.C. 
Meier & Pohlmann Furniture 
Merriman Brothers | 
Mersman Brothers—Brandts | 
Mueller Furniture Company 
Newark Ohio Furniture Com) 
Niagara Furniture Company | 
Nichols & Stone Company — 
Northern Furniture Company 
Parkersburg Chair Company 
Sawortz & Fultz 
Showers Brothers | 
Smith & Hildebrandt, Ine. | 
Sterling Furniture Company, 
Greensboro, N. C 
Wachovia Industries 
Wemyss Furniture Company 
White Furniture Company 
Whitney Reed Corporation — 


Other Uses 


Genuine Duco Clear Finishes 
adaptable to almost any proi 
made of wood designed for h¢ 
hold or office use. Genuine I 
dries almost instantly upon aj 
cation and thus saves material, 
finishing time, storage space | 
investment in finished produe! 
cannot be hand-brushed, ITtn 
be applied by pneumatie sp 
ing machine or mechanical — 

ping. Demonstration on req 
of any manufacturer. Itisalre 
being used successfully in 

following industries: 


Furniture Office Equipme 
Pens, Pencils, ete. 
Washing Machines Lam 
Handles for Tools 
Brooms, Brushes, ete. 
Novelties Toys 
Umbrella and Cane Handle 
Radio Cabinets Radio Par 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Billiard Cues Golf Stick! 
Bobbins and Wood Turning 
Coated Fabrics Caskets Clo 


Duco Colored Finish 


can be used on practically ‘ 
product, wood or metal, requit 
a lasting finish in color. They 
already in successful use in th 
industries listed above and also 
following: 


Automobile Bodies Truck Bod 

Automobile Accessories 
Furniture Electric Parts 
Gasoline and Oil Pumps — 
Bath Fixtures and Accessorie 
Toilet Seats | Typewriters 

e e 2 
Genuine Duco-finished pieces ™ 
be identified by the label sho’ 
below : 
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ARE YOU GUARDING LOVED ONES FROM THE 
DANGEROUS “CHANCE-ACQUAINTANCE” 


Bete ASS. C A RPE Us LE 


PNPECTION “Met *by*acciderit.” .) . The 
most dreaded of all intruders ... It slips into the 
home through the tiny crevices of carelessness. 
A small cut or bruise, a slight abrasion—bound 
with a home-made bandage ... Clean enough 
by laundry standards ... But not surgically clean 
.. . And then, infection .. . However trivial the 
injury, the possibilities are too dangerous to be 
risked by not knowing what to do. Every home 
should have ready for the emergency, the sterile 


Ar Sm y OU IRS y DO GETiO 


preventives of infection, such as... Bauer & 
Black Sterile Absorbent Cotton, Sterile Gauze, 
Sterile Bandages, Adhesive Plaster and Iodine 
Swabs... Bauer & Black dressings have been the 
preferred selection of surgeons and hospitals for 
over thirty years...Sterilized not only in the making, 
but again in the final package—to reach you utterly 
sterile ... Obtainable in 45,000 drug stores, at 
small cost ... Keep infection out, by keeping Bauer 
€s Black products in—on your bathroom shelves. 


Address Bauer & Black, Chicago, for new First Aid Chart for bathroom cabinet. In Canada, Bauer € Black, Ltd., Toronto 


© 1925, Bauer & Black 


Bauer & Black 


OVER 30 YEARS OF ETHICAL SERVICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC 
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Empire 50, Ultra-VeriThin 


2—A most practical method of securing 
the crown wheel cap 


4—This divided barrel bridge permits 
the removal of the barrel without 
removing any other part of the 
winding mechanism. 


8—Our improved arrangement of train 
wheel assembly reduces the thick- 
ness of the watch without sacrific- 
and durability of 


ing efficiency 
the working parts. 


WENTY-TWO years ago, the first 
shicaes VeriThin, by its unique 
principles of construction, brought 
about an entirely new conception 
of what a man’s pocket timepiece 


should be. 

For the first time was made possible, 
at popular prices, a thin watch of the 
highest accuracy and durability. 


Yet neither its inventor, Mr. Fred 
G. Gruen, President of the Guild, nor 
the other expert horologists associated 
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5—This exceptionally long recoil of the 
mainspring ratchet prevents over- 
winding and setting of the main- 
spring. 


UT | 


Setting a wholly new standard =~ 


~ THE GQRUEN ULTRA-VERITHIN 
“Tne O WAY | 


WAY 
PATENTED 
CO) 


Wheel train diagram showing how the four operating planes of the ordinary watch are reduced to three in the Gruen 


VeriThin and two in the Ulera VeriThin. 


the stem. 


9— When excessive pressure is put on 
the back of the case, this safety pil- 
lar serves as a guard against dam- 
agetothe balance pivots and jewels. 


Precision — the quality 
mark of the Gruen Guild. 


pledge 


with him were content to stop with 
this one advance in reducing the thick- 
ness of the watch. 


After twenty-one years of patient 
work and experimentation, they suc- 
ceeded in producing, last year, the 
Gruen Ultra-VeriThin. 


The Ultra-VeriThin is something 
more than an improved timepiece. It 
is an invention of great significance in 
the history of fine watchmaking. 


It offers to the watch buyer en- 


1—Our improved setting mechanism. 
The setting lever or detent acting 
on a pivot rigidly mounted into the 
lower plate prevents loosing of the 
detent screw and pulling out of 


Thus thinness is secured without loss in accuracy or durability of parts 


Te 


10-The escape wheel has conical pivots 
and is cap-jeweled at both ends 
same as the balance staff. This as- 
sures freer running escapement on 
all positions. 


tirely new values in beauty and ac- 
curacy at prices hitherto unknown 
for a watch of like character and 
thinness. 


Because of the natural pride we take 
in this watchmaking achievement, we 
are showing here the various technical 
improvements it embodies, some of 
them wholly new, the rest never be- 
fore applied to so thin a watch. 


The diagram above, we believe, 
illustrates its commonsense principle, 


ULTRA-VERITHIN 


Ml imeetaonsnllll 


3—The balance wheel located 
alongside of the center wheel (not 
under) allows more room for the | 
escapement and greatly facilitates | 
the removing and replacing of the 
balance. This feature is patented. 


6—The upper and lower balance jewels 
are set in removablesettings. Never 
done before in so thin a watch. 


11—The hardened steel escape wheel is 
lighter and insures less friction and 
longer wear. 


< ; 

7—The lower balance cap jewel i a 
located at the thickest portion © 
the plate prevent stripping of th 
threads, if re 


mi 


which the intelligent layman ¢ 
readily understand. 

Empire 57, Ultra-VeriThin (Pat’d), 
movement—Solid white gold, hand 
case, $125 
Empire 50, Ultra-VeriThin (Pat'd), Precis 
movement—Solid white or green gold, $ 
white inlaid with fine enamel, $110; platinum 
$450 to $550 ‘ 


Gruen Watco Makers Guill 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S.A 
New York Toronto n 


Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking 
for more than half a century 
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A house becomes areal home when For more than thirty-five years 
there is an absolutely dependable United Statesinstallations have kept 
source of heatin the basement. the faith. They will not fail you now. 


That’s what you can expect from This is a good thing to know when 
Capitol Boilers and United States you are in the market for a heat- 
: Radiators—dependability under ingsystem. Any heating contractor 
Pe a any and all weather conditions. will confirm it. 


e.. 


We shall be glad to send you an illustrated booklet which fully explains the modern idea in house heating. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices 


Tp RAR BER “| *Boston *Brooklyn *Cleveland *Milwaukee *Kansas City 
DOOR, ai *Springfield, Mass. *Harrison, N. J. . *Columbus *Indianapolis *Des Moines 
*Portland, Me. *Philadelphia *Cincinnati *Louisville *Omaha 
*Providence, R. I. *Baltimore .- *Detroit *St. Paul *Denver 
*Troy, No Y- Buffalo *Chicago *St. Louis *Seattle 
New York Pittsburgh *Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star *Portland, Ore. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR 
GRPORATION 


apitol Boilers 


4 
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Fun ma switchboard BA 
lamps 999,999 parts of oP Aah . 
airrush out, leaving one “a + | 
little fe Hi ‘ : | 
ittle fellow behind. Al Chicago | 
, most a pertect vacuum. , | 
Pulling noses | 
for fair! A pound © : | 
of paper is pulled i | 
: out 200 miles long =} 
reels ag to one-sixth of a 
gy La hair's thickness to 
> a at make the filament 
Davenport = in these lamps. 
: ? \ 
Two switchboard jacks | 
One couldn't pass the test by 
i the thickness of a few hairs. 
: ~ 
Coal inside a trang 
‘mitter is what sakes 
the telephone 1). The | 
Protectors for telephones, amount. must be nicgh | 
These hetle soldiers have sured almost to a Bra 
uniforms that must fit to 
the 4/10,000 of an inch, | 
us 
| 
. | 
Ub Mid ores 
“s | 
| 
In search of new adventures Alice of an inch, that she didn’t know were | 
stepped through the magnifying glass and worth bothering about, now became im- a 
found herself in the wonderland of tele- | mensely big and proud and important. > 
| 


phone making. 

Here at the great telephone factory 
things were coming to life. Little things 
that she never could see before. Little 
distances like one one-thousandth part 


LS Oiabag 


OFF Pei). Cale Reece 


And why not? These little bits of things 
are treated with such great respect and 
care at the telephone factory. 

And that is why your Western Electric 
telephone is made so well and lasts so long. 


S 


EVERSHA 
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20 million people 


have discovered Eversharp 


ECHANICAL pencils are 
no novelty. The idea is 
more than a hundred 
years old. 


Yet the use of the mechanical 
pencil actually began with Ever- 
sharp. Why? 

Why did the world wait for Ever- 
sharp, then quickly turn to it 20 
million strong? 


Because Eversharp itself was a 
discovery .... of how to make the 
mechanical pencil practical. 

Eversharp has a vital feature, an 
original, patented, exclusive feature 
—the rifled tip. This tip grips the 
lead at the point so firmly that it 
cannot wobble or turn, 

Therefore Eversharp writes as 
smoothly as a wood pencil. Also it 
is ever sharp. Handy. Durable and 
handsome. 

Now the new, perfected Eversharp 
is further establishing its supremacy. 


It cannot clog. Reloads in a 
second. Is made asa jeweler would 
make it—like a watch. 


The new Eversharp will win tens 
of thousands of new users this year. 
It is pencil utility, economy, con- 
venience, beauty. The choice of 
people accustomed to the best—the 
writing aid of business success. 


Some model of Eversharp will fit 
your work and increase your pride. 
Commercial models at $1 and less. 
Gold-filled or sterling Eversharps 
$3 to $6—in perfect harmony 
with a good watch and other correct 
personal articles. 


The Wahl Pen matches Eversharp. 
Like Eversharp, a world standard— 
a product of the foremost makers of 
fine writing equipment—a sound 
purchase, an ideal gift. 

You will pass an Eversharp dealer 


next time you're out. Go in and 
see his display. 


TheDN@w WAHL 


Red Top Leads are the smoothest quality— 
erfect in size, and economical. Made in 


Viack (7 grades), 
purple copying, A 


red, blue, green, yellow, 
t all dealers’. 


PERFECTED 


FOR 
MEN 
j 50” to 86 


Also made in 
solid gold 


; This model $5 


FOR 

| WOMEN 
4 50° co SG 

i) Also made in 

} solid gold ~ 

i I This model $5 


Wahl Eversharp and Wahl Pen 
Made in U.S A. by THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL CO., Ltd. Toronto 


Prices same in Canada as U. S. 


This painting of John Harvard in 
his hbrary, at Stratford-on-Avon by 
N. T.Mingo for Curtis Companies 


Incorporated. 
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HIS painting shows John Harvard, founder of Harvard University, 

with his wife anda friend in his home at Stratford-on-Avon, England. 
He is reading a letter from a friend in far-off New England. This letter 
outlines the necessity for a college in the Colonies. 

Although John Harvard died at thirty-one years of age, he possessed 
one of the greatest libraries of his time. He visited America and helped 
to found what is today Harvard University in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

His house, located in the town where Shakespeare lived, is a remark- 
able example of the Tudor type of architecture so popular today in 
modern homes. 

Notice the door in this room. One that Curtis makes is like this door 
in John Harvard’s home. And it is built with the same care that will 
make it last for centuries. 


CURTIS COMPANIES INCORPORATED, (CD UNZOM 


March 28, 


IOWA 


af 
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Lucky indeed is the woman who un- 
derstands the nature of her furniture’s 
wood surfaces. Use will never mar,time 
will never dull, the finishes of tables, 
chairs and other pieces which grace her 
home. For, just as she knows that furni- 
ture woods are delicate asa fair complex- 
ion—and even more defenseless—she 
knows, too, the treatment to keep them 
in perfect condition, happen what may. 


That treatment is O-Cedar Polish—in 


many fine homes the one trusted appli- 
cation for costly, sensitively finished 
furniture woods. Wonderfully mild and 
soothing—and yet, because of the way 


its oils are blended, astonishingly effec- 


tive in releasing and removing the soil 
of years from any wood surface, restor- 
ing vanished loveliness as it cleans. See 
for yourself. O-Cedar Polish is sold 
everywhere, with a money-back guar- 
antee, in five convenient sizes priced 
from 30 cents to $3. 


O-CEDAR CORP’N 


Chicago Toronto 


London Paris 


Where Care Akin to 
Reverence Rules 


t Hampton Shops, in picturesque East 50th 

Street, New York, are some of America’s 
most exquisite furniture treasures. This photo- 
graph of an interior in that unique establish- 
ment shows several of the hundreds of lovely 
pieces always available. 


How to apply 
O- Cedar 


1. Pour a little on a cloth 
(a moist cloth for cleaning, 
a dry cloth for polishing). 


It cleans as 
3. Polish with a fresh cloth. it polishes 
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“Failure” or “Success” 
—Which Does Your Home Reflect? 


qpe world believes what it reads in the outward appearance 
of your home. Poorly kept surfaces mean failure in the eyes 


A few openings remain in 


various towns for Devoe of the world—an attractive exterior reflects success. 

Agencies. Think what it : ; ‘ i i 
would incanon route To win the respect and admiration of your neighbors—beautify 
up to the Devoe Home and protect your home with Devoe Paint—time-tested and 
Improvement Plan! Write proven, guaranteed by 171 years’ paint experience. It takes 
for details. fewer gallons—costs less per job—looks best. 


Devoe makes a paint or varnish product for every need—it is 
the oldest line in America, most complete and of highest quality. 
Founded 1754. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 101 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in Leading Cities 


DEVOE 


Paints, Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, Brushes - 
Artists’ Materials & Insecticides 
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“Happiness” or “Discontent” 
—Which Do You Desire? 


IFELESS surfaces breed discontent! The happy home has 


| cheerful walls, furniture, floors and woodwork — surfaces Consult the Devoe Authorized A gent 
made bright and inspiring with paint, enamel and varnish. ee blaatah wl 
enable you to paint your house —in- 
Gloom disappears — contentment fills the room finished with Blah abet oat aac tet asic 
Devoe Paint and Varnish Products. The same old walls, furnt- plan is 25% less expensive to the 
ture, floors and woodwork—the same old room—but, oh, what a Benet or etait 

Or, write us. 


difference! 


Look for the sign of the Devoe Authorized Agent in your com- 
munity. He will tell you the right product, the right color, the 
right treatment to do a perfect job. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 101 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in Leading Cities 


PAINT-VARNISH || |p 
PRODUCTS Ace 


| 
| 
Paints, Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, Brushes 
| 


Artists’ Materials & Insecticides 
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Off goes the current— 
automatically — the iron 
won’t over-heat while 


she’s ’phoning. 


On it goes again—auto- 
matically—she’ll find it 
just hot enough on her 
return. 
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omen Wanted This New Kind 


Never too Hot | 


ever too Cool { 


FTEN you’ve wanted an iron that 
would never overheat, even if you 
were called away suddenly and for- 
got to turn off the current. How 

often you’ve returned to find the iron too cool to use, and thought 
“If only somebody would invent an iron that would stay hot.” And 
now, Westinghouse has done that very thing for you. 


This new Westinghouse Iron turns itself off—automatically— 
before it can overheat, And before. it cools down too much it turns 
itself on again. Each time you hear a “click!” it says: “Don’t worry 
about me, I’m watching my Own temperature.” 


Thousands of these irons are already in use and every owner is 


delighted with hers—as you will be with yours—but this announce- 
ment of the greatest improvement ever made in the electric iron 
has been delayed till we knew, by long testing in actual use, it 
would do all you ask of it. 

It has all the other good features for which Westinghouse 
Irons are so famous—the beveled base, large ironing surface, 
even heat distribution and perfect balance, with this new perfect 
temperature control in addition. It is a new kind of iron! 


If you cannot find the Westinghouse Automatic Iron at your 
dealer’s, write to us at Mansfield, Ohio. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in All Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 


Tune in with KDKA—KYW—WBZ—KFKX 


Westinghouse 


by Helen 


|} JHAT are windows, any- 
way? Did you ever stop 
consider ? 


iren’t they really one of the 
st important features of the 
m, from the standpoint of 
oration? Panels of light—to 
i framed and shaded appro- 
iitely and filled with beauty 
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re your windows as 
beautiful as they can be? 


Richmond 


ful in themselves, exquisite 
creams and buffs and grays and 
richer tones. And as the light 
pours through them, it is trans- 
fused with these soft hues. By 
using shades in the cooler tones, 
you can take all the glare out of 
too bright a light. Even blazing 
sunshine can be transmuted to 
a mellow glow that is delight- 


1. color. fully restful. And with shades 


WM course, women have al. 1 deeper colors you can give 


s studied the right kind of Warmth and vitality to a light 
that is pale and thin. 


| 


idow draperies; but have we 


juized fully the other oppor- And that isn’t all! In this 
ities our windows offer? In-  coftened tinted light, lovely rugs 
sor decorators have recently anq hangings gain added depth 
ipted a new method of treat- and richness of shading, and the 
windows—with window fine lines of rare old furniture 
Meee tone-colors—reveal- take on new chatm. 

}a whole new world of possi- 

ities. With all these advantages— 
practical as well as aesthetic— 
Yor one thing, these tone-  tone-color shades cost no more 
pr window shades are beauti- than ordinary shades! 


sed Coerywhere 


; a ie [‘ * 
inSPycautife il ‘Flomes 


Columbia Tone-Colors 


Circassian Brown 
Persian Gold 
Etruscan Ivory 
Chamois 
Strained Honey 
Plaza Gray 


(Color names Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


ek 


Save yourself the 
| annoyance of having 
toreplace rollers! Buy 
Columbia Rollers and 
Secure dependability. 
| Not only will Colum- 
‘bia Rollers give you 
30% to 40% longer 
| Service than ordinary 
‘rollers but they’re 
“noiseless, smooth- 
| running, never jerk, 
| never slip up without 
warning. In short, 
| Columbia Rollers are 
| guaranteed for 
| quality. 


CMake your windows 
and rooms beautiful— 


gel this book —- NOW 


How great decorators are usIng 


Columbia tone-color window shades 


Just which color of window shade to choose for the room that 
receives too much sun, and which color will be best for the dark north 
room—how to make these tone-color shades a part of the general 
color scheme—are questions for which many women want answers. 


Columbia Mixts, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me a copy of “Beautiful Windows,” 
by Elsie Sloan Farley, showing how soft-hued window 
shades tone and mellow daylight. I enclose 10 cents. 


| 

| 

| 

So Elsie Sloan Farley, the well-known decorator, has written a | 

book just to solve the problem. In “Beautiful Windows” she shows 

photographs of 18 actual interiors planned by her, and tells you just | 

how she toned the light to best effect with Co/umbia tone-color l 
window shades. These interiors are full of attractive decorating Namaste iietejets | Si) Saar oe l 

suggestions that you’ll find easy to carry out. And her descriptions | 

| 

| 

| 


| 

| ! 

| are not at all technical but thoroughly readable and practical. Send Kadredgioe20\ satin cell LAs 8 7 ae | 
/ 10 cents for your copy to Columbia Mills, 225 Fifth Avenue, New as | 
| York City. City \ 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 


~— Columbia 


' 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 


The least expensive batter 


No man wants to pay more for a battery than he 
has to. That is the best of all reasons for buying | 
an Exide. Not only is the price low and repair bills | 
“ng little or nothing, but the length of service is notably | 
@ OVE RTEE TELE PHOREIEL long. Get an Exide at a nearby Exide Service Station | 


dhe Peal Cer nene in and your battery expense is reduced to the min- | 
other systems rely on ; } : ; | 
Exide Batteries for cur- imum. You will also find a complete line of Exide 
rent to carry the voice K A z 6 ’ | 
over the wire. Exides are Radio Batteries at our stations and at radio dealers’. 
made by the largest 
SS manufacturers in the ) 
A ae TS pr ae THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia > 
C(—_ 7 ae bpinitt In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAI 


| 
| 
| 
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This Big Red “One” on a bottle or can is the final assurance of quality. 


It is your guarantee that the oil is pure; clean; highly refined. 


has many distinguishing features— 


A pleasant odor, unlike that of ordinary so-called 
machine oils. 


A penetrating quality that carries it immediately 
into the tightest fitting bearings. 


A body, or “‘viscosity”, that holds it in the bear- 
ing and provides perfect lubrication for all light 
mechanisms. 


An inherent quality that prevents drying out and 
gumming. 


When the World Flyers endorse 3-in-One by using 
it on the important supplementary mechanisms.of 
their engines—when Army and Navy men rec- 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 


ommend it for all kinds of firearms—when large 
manufacturers pack samples of 3-in-One with 
their products and strongly urge its use— 


Why don’t you ask for 3-in-One by name and re- 
fuse to take a chance on any substitute or imitation. 


3-in-One is the most widely sold bottled oil in the 
world. You'll find it at most good dealers’ in 1-o0z., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
Cans. 

The 8-oz. bottle is the economical Household- 
Factory size. Contains most for the money. 


FREE—D tones of Uses and sample bot- 
tle. Postal request will bring both. 


Or use the coupon. 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 LE. William St., N. Y. 
Please send sample of 3-in-One Oil and Diction- 


ary of Uses to 


“| Name. 


Street Address 


or R. R. 


City. 


AE4e 


The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 


©InsC o.of NA, 
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Matches should be treated with a 
respect out of all proportion to 
their size. They constitute one of 
the largest causes of destructive 
fires—the preventable fires that 
are responsible for more than 60% 
of America’s enormous annual 
loss. 


Before you drop a match, be 
sure it is out. That is the first 


warning. Don’t strike matches 


toward you, or toward anything 
inflammable. Sulphur particles 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


frequently fly. Don’t keep un- 
burned matches anywhere but in 
a match box—and that box prefer- 
ably of metal. Don’t keep matches 
within the reach of children. 


The simplest precautions are 
powerful factors in controlling 
fire. Ask the North America 
Agent about the principles of Fire 
Prevention. Hecan help you elim- 
inate avoidable risks. He can 
give you dependable property 
protection. 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


| 


} 
March 24 
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2 Beauvais Rug below 
No. 4012, a delightful 
ign for a living-room 
_or dining-room. 
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HE purchase of a rug is something to 
lbeea every woman should give real 
thought. There is beauty to consider—she 
is going to look at her rug every day for 
years, and her friends are going to judge 
her taste by it. There's its wear to think 
about. How is it going to stand up against 
the rushing, scuffling children, and keep 
looking good? There's its cost to consider 
—and the difference between a well bought 
anda badly bought rug can be quite an item. 


Let us suggest Sanford’s Beauvais Rug 
as the best conceivable rug value in the 
market, whether from the viewpoint of 
looks, or wear, or the price you pay; and 
these are claims that your rug salesman 
will back up if you care to ask him. Com- 
pare the variety of Beauvais designs with 
any of the others. Compare the freshness 
of its colorings. You can find rugs that 
cost twice the money that won't outwear 
the Beauvais. It would be hard to con- 
sider a Beauvais lasting less than twenty 
years with any kind of good treatment. 


Sanford’s Beauvais Rugs have solid good- 
ness woven into every inch of them. The 


Whether a home be simple or elaborate, Beauvais Rug No. 4007 
will lend distinction. It comes in a wide range of sizes. 


A Rug Whose Beauty 
Keeps Fresh for Years 


pile is pure wool and nothing but wool. 
They are closely woven, so you get at once 
durability and the compact, substantial ap- 
pearance of the most expensive rugs. You 
get also a deep pile, which means luxury, 
and that soft, sink-in feeling for the foot 
which the most expensive rugs have too. 


Wear is woven in 


Here is a flat-lying rug with a closely 
woven back—a rug that resists wrinkling. 
Here is a seamless rug—so there is not a 
seam for wear to start in. Is it surprising 
that more people buy it than any other 
rug in the whole wide world—or that 
more dealers sell it? Or that its sales con- 
tinue to grow and grow? 


Sanford’s Beauvais Rugs come in Orien- 
tal designs, Chinese designs, and plain with 
band borders, and many others showing ex- 
clusive designs derived from rare and an- 
cient motifs. Indeed, they offer the widest 
selection of patterns and sizes in the market. 
Their colors will give cheer to any room. 
They come from 12x 15 feet down to scatter 
rugs—the g x 12 foot size being the most 


The Chinese influence is 
strong in Beauvais Rug 
No. 3997, shown below. 


popular. They come in hall runners. All 
may be had in matching patterns. All are 
seamless. The name Beauvais is stamped 
on the back. Look for it. 


Stephen Sanford & Sons have made rugs 
and carpets since 1838. They started with the 
highest possible standards of rug making— 
they have never lowered them—and that is the 
reason dealers today have so much confidence 
in these rugs. Most department and furniture 
stores carry Sanford Beauvais (pronounced 
Bo-vay) Rugs. If, however, you cannot procure 
them, write us and we will send you the name 
of the nearest merchant who carries them. 


Valuable Book—FREE 


Illustrated in Colors 


“How to Choose Rugs that Beautify Your 
Home” —filled from cover to cover with sug- 
gestions how to choose rugs in harmony with 
your home, how to get the longest wear from 
rugs, how to determine quality when buying 
—all helpful information. It is richly illus- 
trated in full colors, and gives you color har- 
mony suggestions for various rooms. We will 
mail you a copy free upon request. Stephen 
Sanford & Sons, Inc., 295 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Dept. K. Mills at Amsterdam, N.Y. 


SANFORDS 


Beauvais Rugs 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE BACK 
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The New Moon 


Two-door Sedan 
$1595 F.O.B. 


New Conditions Revolutionize 
Automobile Design 


causes the bigger tires to ‘‘shimmy’”’ and to 
turn hard in traffic. 


Traffic conditions are changing so fast that 
cars built almost yesterday are now abso- 
lutely out of date. 


Thousands of miles of hard fast roads tempt 
you more and more to set your speedometer 
at 50 miles, hour after hour. 


A motor with the old type lubrication won’t 
stand this racket. Neither will the three- 
bearing crankshaft. It vibrates too much. 
The old mechanical brakes had to go, too. 
They are not safe enough for modern traf- 
fic strains. 


The four-bearing crankshaft of the new 
Moon eliminates all vibration. Moon’s new 
pressure lubrication system stops undue 
wear at sustained high speed. 


Balloon tires have come to stay—but with 
them the old steering gear is unsuitable. It 


All Moon cars have six cylinders, improved four 
wheel hydraulic brakes, with special patented 


With Moon’s new patented steering gear, a 
slight girl can handle the new Moon as 
easily as a full-grown man. She can park 
down-town in a 14 ft. space with one light 
twirl of the wheel. 


Bold, progressive in design, the beauty of 
the new Sedan body tells its own story. You 
will find it the last word in chic and comfort, 
with its gracefully curved leather top, 
integral visor, one piece vertical ventilating 
windshield, wide rounded windows and rich 
deep mohair upholstery. 


See this new car today at your nearest deal- 
er’s. Decide for yourself how well Moon has 
met the new style and engineering demands 
in a fine car at an economical price. 


steering gear, balloon tires and duco finish. 
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PATENTED 


TRADE 


All the Advantages of Gas 
with the Economy 


of Kerosene 


Think of getting with low price, ordinary kerosene the same 
kind of fame you get with a gas range—clean, hot, even. 
Think of the satisfaction of quicker cooking at lower cost. 


te : ees See that the oil stove you buy is equipped with the pat- 
, ag ented Kerogas Burner, and cooking and baking will take 
on a new meaning. 


The Kerogas is the Genuine One-Piece Brass Burner which pro- 
. ee . ° > 

vides the ‘‘flame within a flame’’—a flame regulated to the 
exact intensity you want, simply by turning a little control wheel. 
You can have it high or low—intensely hot or simmering. 


Food cooked evenly and thoroughly—clear through—and 
. . ‘ >] 
bread, cake and biscuits “done to a turn” are what you get 


with the Kerogas Burner. 


Reet Only one part kerosene to 400 parts air—means that you spend 


Surpass but little for fuel. A few cents worth of Rhett b 
kerosene does a lot of cooking. 


Many of the higher grades of oil stoves are 
now equipped with the Kerogas Burner. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the power- 
ful ‘“‘flame within a flame’’ and let him 

9 * . SS 
show you the easy control. It’s like using The KEROGAS 


a gas range. Oven for Baking 
Always look for the name KEROGAS onthe oe BOOS 
burners when you are looking at oil stoves. ion for the Kerogas 


Burner. As reliable 
as any range oven 
ever made, and as 
durable. Gives sure, 


A.J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. uniform results 


because its temper- 


The Giant Kerogas Burner 


Every ‘‘Giant Kerogas Oil Stove” equipped with ‘“‘regular”’ 
Kerogas Burners also has one of the new Patented Giant 
Kerogas Burners. This ‘‘Giant’’ is capable of the most 
intense heat—when you need it quickly—but is easily regu- 


Manufactured by 


pied for ordinary use. You can get the new Heavy Duty 1238 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ature can be regu- 
Gi Kerogas Oil Cook Stove equipped entirely with Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges lated perfectly by 
iant” burners. Models equipped only with ‘‘regular Also the Celebrated L & H Electrics Ranges and Appliances burner beneath. 


Kerogas Burners are also available. 
DEALER’S NOTE—The best jobbers are prepared to supply oil stoves equipped with KEROGAS Burners 
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Kesiliency and Long Life Due to 
Exclusive Lambert Construction 


The holes go clear through the Lambert 


“Trublpruf’’ Tire. 


This exclusive feature 


gives resilience approximating that of a fully 


inflated pneumatic. 


It is also the most satis- 


factory method discovered for carrying off the 
frictional heat which shortens the life of 


ordinary tires. 


Saving Dollars tor Business 


Lambert users report 25% to 60% reduction in 
tire costs—road delays eliminated—no tire re- 
pairs—uninterrupted service. 


Bakeries, creameries, laundries, groceries, 
wholesale and retail merchants, coal com- 
panies, ice companies, oil companies, con- 
tractors and public utilities—in a hundred 
branches of business where uninterrupted 
delivery and haulage service is a require- 
ment, Lambert ‘“Trublpruf” Tires have been 
adopted as the most satisfactory and econom- 
ical for commercial use. 


The partial list of users on this page serves 
only as an index to the thousands who have 
reduced delivery and trucking costs with 
Lambert “‘ Trublpruf”’ Tires. Almost without 
exception the first set purchased has led to the 
equipment of whole fleets with Lamberts. 


The Lambert guarantee is 10,000 miles of 
uninterrupted tire service. Users report an 
average nearer 30,000 miles without a dollar 
spent for tire upkeep cost. 


Lambert was the first successful builder of 
cushion tires on demountable rims, permit- 
ting quick changeover from pneumatics. Lam- 
bert Tires are now built in all standard de- 
mountable sizes. There are also Lamberts 
of the press-on type to replace solid tires. 


For business men who want to reduce 
tire costs and speed up delivery service, 
we have prepared a booklet entitled ‘‘ The 
Evidence Rolls On.” Address the nearest 
distributor or: 


LAMBERT TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Afron, Ohio 


Originators of the cushion tire built on a demountable rim 


“TRUBLPRU F” 


“Purely on the merit of the tire and without national advertising the business of the Lam- 
bert Tire and Rubber Company has doubled each year since 1920. QThis is the first of 
a series of full page advertisements in this publication during 1925. The market for Lam- 
bert Tires will be greatly expanded. Dealers are invited to write for details. 
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Lambert ‘‘Trublpruf’’ Tir 
reducing tire costs and qd 
delays in almost every line o 
ness. Here is a partial list of 


New York City Police Department, 
Washington, D. C, Street Cleaning 
New Orleans Police Department, 
Detroit Garbage Collecting Fleet, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Dept. of Public Work 
City of Boston. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, 
ew Orleans. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, 

Western States Gas & Electric Co., §) 


Wagner Baking Co., Detroit. 
Peoples Baking Co., San Francisco, 


Regal Laundry, Baltimore. 
Blakely Laundry Co., Trenton. 


Cedar Lake Ice Co., Minneapolis. 

Consumers Ice & Cold Storage Go.. 
Sacramento. 

Metropolitan Ice Co., Boston. 

Pittmans & Dean Ice Co., Detroit, 


Riverdale Creamery Co., San Francisee 


wi oy gh et 


Scott Mayer Construction Co., Little 
Union Asphalt Const. Co., Indianapoli 


Murray Cartage Co., Detroit. 
Overland Freight Transfer Co., . 
San Francisco, 
P. D. Q. Baggage Co., Oklahoma City. 
ore ae | 


Taylor Carpet Co., Indianapolis. 


Lambert Distributo 


Akron, O. Trublipruf Tire Co., 
25 So. Prospect St. | 
Albany, N. Y. J. W. Coyle Corp., 
222 Central Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Lambert Trublpruf Ti 
75 Edgewood Ave. 
Birmingham, Lambert Trublpruf Ti 
Ala. 400 So. 21st St. 
Boston, Mass. J. W. Coyle Corp., 
73 Lansdowne St. — 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Lambert TrubIpruf Ti) 
Madison St. at Pat- 
chen Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. Lambert Trublpruf Ti) 
307 E. Fifth St. 
Chicago, Ill. Lambert *‘Trublpruf’”’ 
2007 So. Mich. Blyd, 
Cleveland, O. Lambert Trublpruf Ti 
1820 Chester Ave. __ 
Columbus, O. Lambert Trublpruf Ti; 
75 E. Spring St. 
The Goldkamp Co., 
36 E. Second St. 
Denver, Colo. Lambert Tire Co., 
127 Fifteenth St. 
Detroit, Mich. Gray-Molitor Co., 
440-450 Illinois St. 
Des Moines, Ia. Trublpruf Tire Co., 
627 E. Grand Ave. 
Greensboro, Trublpruf Tire Co., 
Nac. 909 Amer. Bank Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. Lambert Trublipruf Ti: 
24 Albany Ave. 
Houston, Tex. Trublpruf Cushion Tir 
1605 Main St. 
Indianapolis, Lambert Trublipruf Ti 
Ind. 129 W. New York St. 
Jackson, Miss. Trublpruf Tire Co., 
119 So. State St. 
Jacksonville, Porter E. Ramsey, 
Fla. 202 W. Bay St. 
Kansas City, TrublIpruf Tire Co., 
Mo. 1825 Grand Ave. 
Lansing, Mich. Capital Tire Sales Com 
423 E. Michigan Ave. 
Lexington, Ky. Trublpruf Tire Co., 
Lexington 
Little Rock, Arkansas Trubipruf Ti 
Ark. 1001 East Capitol Ave. 
Los Angeles, Guasti, House & Giuli, 


Dayton, O. 


Calif. Eighth St. 
Memphis, Tenn. Six-Thirty-Eight Tire 
& Vulc. Co., 


Minneapolis, Trublpruf Tire Co., 
Minn. 41 S. Eleventh St. ‘ 


New Haven, J. W. Coyle Corp., 
Conn. 196 Whalley Ave. 
New Orleans, Walter A. Dinkel, — 


La. 535 Carondelet St. 
Oklahoma City, Trublpruf Tire Co. 
Okla. 219 So. Robinson $ 


Parkersburg, Stewart S. Roush, 
W. Va. 1727 Covert St. 4 4 
Peoria, Ill. Lambert ‘‘Trublpruf” 


508 So. Washington St. 
Philadelphia, Lambert Tire Co., Inc. 
a. Broad & York Sts. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Lambert Tire Co., a 
Bigelow Blyd. & Was! 


St. oa 
Portland, Ore. Lambert Trublpruf 


63 Sixth St. e* 
Providence, Lambert “Trublpruf” 
Reals Company, Ce 
50 Broadway - 
Rochester, Kiefer-Trimmal Corp. 
N. Y 289 W. Main St. ’ 


St. Louis, Mo. Lambert ‘‘Trubipruf”1 
3123 Washington Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Lambert Trubipruf Tir 


Utah 351 So. State St. 
San Francisco, Lambert Trublpruf Tit 
Calif. 38 Davis St. | 
Springfield, G. C Gaucher, ; 
Mass. 39 Dwight St. 


Toledo, O. Lambert Trublip 
1119 Monroe St. 


Washington, Lambert Trubl 
D.C. 2203 Fourteent 
Worcester, J. W. Coyle Corp. 


Mass. 602 Main St. 


Canal Zone, 
Panama pply Co. { 

London, Industrial Rubber 
England Products, Ltd | 

Seward, Alaska Brown & Hawk 


Victoria, B.C. E. R. 


Puera De Smallwood Bro 
Tierra, 
Porto Rico 
Mexico City, Gines Pumarola 
Mexico Luis Moya, No. 
Capetown, Union Rubber 
So. Africa Parkers Bidgs. 
Sydne A. Gietzelt, 


ydney, 
Australia 66 King St., Ne\ 


How the Bendix 

Shoe Mechanical Brake works 
hen you press your foot pedal to apply Ben- 
x Brakes, the cam turns, forcing the primary 
dauxiliary shoes apart—against the drum. 


SECONDARY S¥O% 


The primary shoe is a “floating” shoe, 
stened only to the secondary shoe at A; 
itanchored to the backing plate at all. The 
ondary shoe anchors to the backing plate 
B. The auxiliary. shoe anchors to the 
|cking plate at C. 

‘When the cam presses the primary shoe 


against the brake drum, friction tends to 
carry the shoe with the drum, thus forcing 
the secondary shoe against the drum—a 
real “Servo” action. The auxiliary shoe op- 
erates directly from the cam, for reverse. 

It is practically impossible to lock your 
wheels with this brake; because the instant 
the wheels lock—stop rotating—braking 
pressure is automatically reduced, so that 
the wheels turn again. 


T hecorner stone of safety—Bendix- 
Perrot Mechanical Controls 


95% of the cars shown at London and Paris 
are equipped with Perrot Brakes mechani- 
cally operated by the famous Perrot con- 
trol. Bendix engineers, codperating with 
Mr. Henri Perrot, the eminent French ‘engi- 
neer, have simplified and improved this in- 
teresting device. 

The Bendix-Perrot control transmits the 
foot-pedal pressure to the cam. It’s sturdy, 
has few parts, cleans and adjusts itself auto- 
matically—simple and effective. 

A universal joint at each end makes it 
absolutely certain that braking pressure is 
applied regardless of the position of the car, 


BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY, General Offices: 


Division of Bendix Corporation, Chicago. 
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utomobile industry 


_ Here is the great forward step in brake design; the most 
tal improvement in 25 years—Bendix 3-Shoe Self-Energizing 
Brakes; Mechanically Operated—Automatically Equalized 


ust imagine a set of brakes on your car, so 
gnstructed that stopping the car doesn’t depend 
t how hard you press your brake pedal; yet the 
ar stops—smoothly, surely, quickly. 

Power drawn by the brake shoes from the 
tating wheels, multiplies a light pedal pressure 


into powerful yet velvety smooth braking action; 
steadies the car; draws it down to a quick, safe 
stop; without a bit of ‘‘grab” or “‘shriek.”’ 

And these amazing brakes can’t go wrong. 
They’re as simple and as near trouble-proof as 
brakes can be. They always work. 


or the wheels, depression of springs, or any 
other factor. 


Facts you ought to know 
about Bendix Mechanical Brakes 


They equalize perfectly—automatically; not 
merely at points of application, but egua/ 
braking pressure on all four drums. 

There’s nothing to get out of order; Ben- 
dix Brakes can’t go wrong. Break a spring, 
distort an axle, destroy three of the four 
brake connections—you still have braking 
control of your car. 

The overlapping-joint design of the three 
shoes provides 335 degrees (93% of a com- 
plete circle) of brake lining, all of it working; — 
as against 227 degrees in the ordinary in- 
ternal brake—not all of it effective. 

You see the result—wear is distributed 
over more area; longer life, less frequent ad- 
justment. Bendix Brakes go at least 25,000 
miles without adjusting or relining. 

Bendix Brakes are effectively enclosed; 
kept free of mud and slush. They apply in- 
stantly—release instantly. 

Bendix Brakes are better, just as brakes; 
still better and safer because they’re me- 
chanically operated. 


Chicago, Ill. 


BRAKES 


ERROT CONTROLS TO ALL FOUR WHEELS 


» 
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PAGE-ARMCO Welding 
Rodsare easiest flowing, most 
uniform rodsmade. Quicker, 
Far better for 


automatic welders. Write 
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The purest iron 
gives longest life— 
to the wire products that protect you 


I there is one place you should zvsis¢ on lasting metal, 
it is In wire products. 


When a Pace-Armco fence lasts years longer than or- 
dinary wire, you save the price of another fence, p/us 
the cost of installing another fence—far more than the 
slight difference in price between Pace-Armco and steel. 


The purity of Ingot Iron, which makes it last, is only 
one of its advantages in the form of wire. You know the 
importance of uniformity. You have seen “‘bad spots” 
in wire that rusted quickly, ruining the whole wire fabric. 


Ingot Iron is not only purest; it is a far more uniform 
iron, which means long life for the whole wire structure. 


Ingot Iron wire, like Ingot Iron sheets, takes a heavy 
coat of zinc—a closer clinging coat. The new Pace gal- 


vanized-after-weaving process makes this better zinc 
coating many times heavier than on ordinary fencing. 


Every purchaser of fence for home, industrial plant, or 
institution can have this better metal. Every highway 
official who wants the certain protection of Pace H1-Way 
Guard, the new e/astic woven wire guard rail, can have 
Pace-Armco wire. The difference in price is a very small 
percentage of the cost of the installed protection. 


A Pace Distributor near you will gladly furnish you 
plans and quotations. For his name and address, for an 
attractively illustrated catalog showing typical installa- 
tions, write Page Steel and Wire Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mention product in which you are interested. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, MippLerown, OHIO 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO (EXPORT) CABLE ADDRESS—ARMCO 


INGOT 
IRON 


Highest ferrous conductivity al 


long life make PAGE ARMCt 

Bond Wires the choice of leadin| 

American railways. Testing sam 
ples sent free 


March 28, | 
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Think your mother could beat this?” 


GUARANTEE 
; Should the inner combustion tube of 
(OMEN who have had years of experience cooking The Lorain High Speed Oil Burner is so simply con- the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner burn 
iwith various stoves can best appreciate the ad- structed that there is nothing to get out of order. The out within 10 years from date of pur- 


chase, replacement will be made entirely 


iges of Oil Ranges equipped with Lorain High Speed inner combustion tube is made of ‘ “Vesuvius Metal” Faber ehbas 
( che e. 


its, because they are easy to light, quick to heat which is not affected by the intense heat. Read the 
l@rikes a of oil. The clean, blue, intensely hot Guarantee. Mons Fameus wakes of Of) Cock. Srices 
strikes directly against the kettles and pans. are now equipped with the Lorain 


Oil Ranges equipped with Lorain High Speed Burners High’ Sheed. Oik Burdctateatludine® 
! much easier to use a Lorain Burner Oil Stove are made in many sizes and styles. Materials and work- DIRECT ACTION 
{© coax a draft in a “cranky” coal or wood stove. - manship are of the best. If you do not know where National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 
ndling, no ashes and dirt, no wait — just light you can see these excellent stoves demonstrated, write NEW PROCESS : 
New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


drain Burners and cook! aler nearest you. 
fe) us for the name of the Lorain deale you tite 


Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. George i GARR JEWEL i 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain iio Heat Regulator DANGLER 


| World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
ENS) 


[5 GAS is available you'll 
to compare with Lorain- 


find no cooking appliance 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 


oe? . is 2 i ilab . ; 
x /3f Wheel gives you a choice of 
oven heats for aay kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER .. - LORAI 


WHEEL OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


\é 
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Belflor Inlaid 
‘Pattern No. 
2047/5 


‘Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 
7149/3 


m8 Belflor 
ee Inlaid ‘Pattern 
' No. 7103/5 


She vogue of colorful ‘floor 


This Three Thistle trade mark is on the Belflor Inlaid js Wks : * 
back of every yard of Ll NG. VERY time you lay a vivid Chinese And you get so much besides beauty. 
ba alee Les ge 204711 Belflor and the other Nairn Inlaids: nois 


Belflor Inlaid—a new line of 46 marble- 
ized pattern effects of rare beauty. Made 
in light, and heavy weights. 

Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 

Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the mot- 
tled colors merge slightly to produce 
softened outlines. 

Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect. 

Granite and Moresque Inlaids— popular all- 
over mottled effects. 


The edge shows you 
tes 


that the inlaid pat- 
ferns are permanent; 
the colors go through 
to the burlap back. 


or Oriental rug on your hard neutral- 
tinted wood floor, you're recognizing the 
importance of color in floors. 


Now decorators are going farther— 
choosing a floor that is itself distinctive 
and colorful, a floor such as Nairn Inlaid 
Linoleum, and making it the foundation 
of the entire room scheme. 


Quaint Dutch tiles, block patterns, moiré 


lessness, comfort, unmatched durabilit 


These floors are practically permanen 
With an occasional waxing, the soft colo 
stay fresh indefinitely, for they go cle 
through to the sturdy burlap back. 


And all this at a price below that of at 
similar floor-covering. 


Why not look into the possibilities 


Battleship Linoleum —heavyweight plain Belflor Inlaid 3 p : 
linoleum — made to meet U. S. Gov't Pattern No. effects—there’s a beautiful Nairn pattern colorful floors for your home? Ask yo 
specifications, In five colors. 714614 


Plain Linoleum—l\ighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 

Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. 

Fristed I feolesopbesutitaltesteay panied 
in oil paint on genuinelinoleum, Has 
a tough, glossy surface, 

Linoleum Rugs—linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs. 


NAIRN u 


for any period of furniture or interior that 
will add the modern touch of color and 
distinction to your floors. 


Loveliest of all is the new Be/flor Inlaid. 


dealer to show you the Nairn patterns at 
to tell you about Belflor. Or write us f 
folder showing patterns in colors. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Pro-Lino— attractive patterns printed on A new and wonderful process renders each Philadelphia newt Yoke wy Chia 
tile in a Belflor pattern slightly different in Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta. «= Minneap. 
color-blending; the floor looks hand-tinted. Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orle 


JINILA LID 


NOLEUM 


HE Leviathan was twenty-four hours out of 
Southampton. Dawson ran his eye over the 
ireless news. One item caused him to start: “It 
is McLaughlin,” he exclaimed, handing the printed 
sheet to his companion, a well-known consulting 
engineer. 


“The report was confirmed today that Edward 
McLaughlin, who is returning from Europe on the 
Leviathan, has resigned as President of the Amico 
Emulsion Company. Announcement of his future 
plans will be made on his arrival Thursday.” 


“Tf,” said Dawson, with kindling eyes, “if we 
could only get him to head our Company, now that 
we've clinched the rights to the improved French 
process, we would surely turn the tables on his old 
zoncern and give them a taste of the competition 
that has driven us hard for ten years.” 


“Right! McLaughlin was the brains of your 
competition,” replied the Consulting Engineer. 
“Why don’t you get hold of him tonight? Lay 
everything before him. Offer him the presidency 
and you take the Chairmanship of the Board.” 


* * * * * 


N a sheltered corner of the main deck, after an 
hour’s earnest discussion, McLaughlin gave 
Dawson his answer. 


“With all due respect, Dawson, if you had ten 
French processes we couldn’t work together. 
There’s a basic difference in our business principles 
—a difference simple enough to explain but hard 
for men of your training to grasp. In that portfolio 
of plans for your new building I could find a dozen 
jsamples of what I call costly economy.” 


“You mean my plans and specifications are open 
to criticism?” gasped the Consulting Engineer. 


| 
| 
| 


Heating Equipment 


McLaughlin’ Key Question 


“Perhaps so—perhaps not. But let me ask you 
one question—the key question I always ask my- 
self. It is this—‘Mack, would you buy this same 
thing if you had to make your living selling its 
performance against the performance of anything 
else on the market?’”’ 


“Why, that bars you from ever buying” any- 
thing on price,” exclaimed Dawson. 


“Most certainly it does,” McLaughlin exploded. 
“But let’s stop generalizing. Open that portfolio 
and to-to-1 I'll show you from your blueprints 
how you plan to cheat your company and your 
stockholders !”” 


Dawson’s eyes snapped. “Show him the heating 
system. Show him your engineering layout that 
saved us $4,000.” 


“No,” demurred the Consulting Engineer, “you 
insisted on steam heat when I proposed to use hot 
water. Let’s take power.” 


McLaughlin: “For a reason I’ll tell you about 
in a minute, I would like to prove my point with 
Mr. Dawson’s heating system. There you are,” 
he exclaimed, stretching out the first blueprint. 
“Two stories, 140 x 400; no need to go any further. 
If you were selling heat to this plant instead of 
making your own heat, and were in competition 
with me and a-hot water system, you wouldn’t 
have a Chinaman’s chance. 


“TI could give you better heat for $1,000 less per 
year and still make a bigger profit than you could 
with your low first-cost steam system. To save 
$4,000 on first cost you saddle your company with 
$1,000 extra expense a year forever.” 


“Why, that’s plain as a pikestaff,” laughed 


Dawson, turning to his Consulting Engineer. 


Humidifying and Fittings, H 


Drying Equipment 
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HERE’S a Grinnell Pipe 
Hanger for every pur- 
pose—every structural con- 
dition. They can now be 
bought by anyone. Our 120- 
page Pipe Hanger Catalog 
puts 40 years’ practical ex- 
perience into usable shape 
for you. Send for it 
today. 


Use a 
dozen 


‘and see why 
weve used 
a dozen 
million 


GRINNE LL 
Adjustable 


PIPE HANGERS 


“Why didn’t you illustrate it to me by a ‘ Buying- 


heat,’ ‘selling-heat example’ instead of all that 
stuff about ‘heat losses,’ ‘flexibility,’ ‘frictional 
resistances’ and ‘B. T. U’s’?” 

Consulting Engineer: “Because I’m not Mc- 


Laughlin. That faculty of making other people 
see what he sees is what makes McLaughlin 


McLaughlin.” 


McLaughlin: “That’s a mighty fine compliment, 
but I’d never have succeeded so easily if I had 
taken as my example power, machines or building 
construction, although the point is true just the 

»”» 
same. 


President (ruminating): “Always buy a thing as 
if you were going to sell its performance—it’s a 
new idea.” 


McLaughlin: “To a great many men, yes, and 
that’s why I am launching a company to sell heat 
on the largest scale ever undertaken in America. 
Even in Wall Street they were interested. I 
showed them how the Heat Utilization Committee 
of the National District Heating Association re- 
ported at the last meeting in Atlantic City that by 
actual comparison hot water heating saves 20 to 
50% in fuel as against steam.” 


Consulting Engineer: “It does if you get the 
right system put in right.” 

McLaughlin: “Vve got that licked. I’ve found 
one firm that sells as I buy—on performance. 


That’s Grinnell Company.” 
* * * % * 
OR further information write today to Grin- 


nell Company, Inc., 302 W. Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Steam & Hot Water 


Power and 


Process Piping 


Pipe Bending, 
Welding, etc. 


Lf it’s Industrial Piping, take it up with us 
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Live Where You Want To 
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—ay For quick warmth, 
whenever and wherever 
needed—the Perfection 


Build your home where you like. It 
makes no difference where the gas 
mains end. 


For science has developed remark- 
able new oil stoves which give sub- 
urban and country homes the cooking 
convenience enjoyed in the city. 


These finer stoves—the Perfection Oil 
Ranges—cook with the speed of gas. 
Their instant heat, their cleanliness 
and dependability are setting an en- 
tirely new standard of oil stove cooking. 


They combine the best ideas in modern 
stove construction—durable enamel 
top—straight leg, substantial design— 
roomy shelvyes—beauty and con- 
venience. 


The Perfection is so completely satis- 
factory, the year around, that the 
burden of cooking with coal or wood 
need no longer keep your family from 
the enjoyment of suburban life. 


Let your dealer demonstrate Perfec- 
tion’s. gas-like cooking service. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CoO., 7300 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


PERFECTION © 


gp Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


Oil Heater. 


Water Heater. 


For best results use Perfection Ovens on Perfection Stoves. 
All styles, sizes and prices. 


For abundant hot water 
in homes without gas— 
the Perfection Kerosene 
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Quaker State 
takes this 
blend and 
super-refines 
it~ rejecting 
the non-lubri 


QUAKER STATE SUPER- 
REFINING STILL — 
this still drives off 287% 
of light oils of little or 


ORDINARY 
REFINING 


Foe H ERE catin 0 p orti ons no lubricating value ~ es nei 
eutral orlight more than 34 er 


again cleaned 
and the carbon 
residue re— 


auto oils and 
heavy oils or 
bright stocks 


of the whole 


Are You Satisfied With 7) 
When You Might Have It All? 


Ordinary motor oil is a mixture. Oil refiners speak of it as ‘“‘a blend of neutral 
oils and bright stocks.” About a quarter of this mixture is of little value as 


a motor lubricant. 
Quaker State Motor Oil is refined by a different and exclusive process— 

super-refined. + Where the makers of ordinary oils call it a day and quit— 

that’s where Quaker State’s super-refining starts. And it doesn’t stop until leaving a finished product 
it has gotten rid of the non-lubricating portion, more than a quarter of the which is Quaker State iat 
whole. This is a sweeping statement—but easily proved by a visit to any one Medium Motor Oil 

of our refineries. Or, since most of you live a long way off, let us send you THE CREAM OF THE CRUDE 
a chart—part of which is reproduced above—which shows how Quaker 

State’s exclusive super-refining starts where ordinary oils stop. This chart QuAKER STAr, 


lays the facts before you clearly and simply—you can then choose your 
motor oil with your eyes open. 


TRADE MARK 
OlLs s GreaSES 
Quaker State Motor Oil is a// lubricant. It contains neither the light, non- 
lubricating fraction—ordinarily classed as non-viscous in character—nor the 


heavy, residual portion which clogs oil passages and burns to flint-hard Vncrncnn 
carbon in the cylinders. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is made from 100% pure Pennsylvania crude— mm = 
everywhere recognized as the best for motor oils. Quaker State’s exclusive 
super-refining process utilizes only the cream of the crude—a barrel of 
crude producing only 2% gallons of Quaker State Motor Oil. Naturally, 
Quaker State Motor Oil is higher priced by the gallon than inferior oils, but 
measured in car miles run it is the cheapest oil you can use. 


Let us send you the complete 


eee: : ica : oa. hart—a portion of which 
Bearing in mind the fact that Quaker State Motor Oil is all lubricant, it is aboveTehowngeisita the oti 
r : nary refining methods—and how 
easy to see why it has set such remarkable mileage records. And why, for Queker State aiperirainwng 
ten years, it has been recommended by makers of fine cars—among others, starts where ordinary oils stop. 


. " : E Just fill in your name and address, 
Wills Sainte Claire, Franklin, and Rolls-Royce. and mail to Quaker State Oil Re- 
fining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO PHINNY BROTHERS CO.ano THE EASTERN REFINING CO. 


3 OIL CITY, PA. 
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Capacities 
One to Four Ton 


1-TON SPEED TRUCK: 5 bearing 
crank shaft—motor 3-34” x 5’— 
force feed oil—130” wheelbase — 
sturdy, bevel gear truck axle. 


$1195 chassis 


1144 TON SPEED TRUCK; 5 bearing 
crank shaft—motor 4’ x 5’—force 
feed oil—145’” wheelbase —sturdy, 
bevel gear truck axle. 


$ 1595 chassis 


STEWART BUS CHASSIS; 6 cylinder 
motor—198” wheelbase— frame 2242’ 
from ground — force feed oil— sturdy, 
bevel gear bus axle. 68” tread. 


$3950 chassis 


THE STEWART SIX-CYLINDER 198” 
WHEELBASE BUS’ CHASSIS _ is 
ideally suited for van work, long 
distance hauling, fire equipment and 
oil tanks. 


All Prices F. O. B. Buffalo, Plus tax. 


To Dealers 


More trucks will be sold in 
1925 than in any previous 
year. If Stewarts are not 
represented in your locality, 
write or wire us for details of 
the liberal Stewart Franchise. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Eight years ago, Henry J. Ball Company, Milwaukee, bought their first Stewart truck. 
Each year thereafter the number grew until today 49 Stewarts comprise the Ball Fleet. 


Why do Fleets Grow fro 
a Single Stewart Truck? 


Is it Long Life? 


Throughout the world many 4, 6, 
8, 10 and even 12 year old Stewarts 
are still running. 


Is it Economy? 


We can show you a list of owners, 
taken at random, who have driven 
their Model 16 Stewarts 483,835 miles 
at an average of 14.9 miles per gallon 
of gasoline and $12.63 yearly repair 
cost per truck. 


Is it High Value? 


Stewart trucks are not ‘‘cheap”’, 
although their prices are low—made 
possible by up-to-date factory and 
production methods. Point for point, 
they are designed to outlive and out- 
work ordinary trucks—to give the 
most truck value for the least money. 


Is it Steady Service? 


Stewart trucks are noted for stay 
ing on the road and out of the repait 
shop. Repair bills are exceptionally 
low, due to Stewart modern, simph 
design. | 


Is ita Responsible Maker: 


Stewart trucks have been built for 
12 years in a modern, well equippé 
plant, by a financially sound company 
Stewarts have always been goo 
trucks; they are better today than 
ever before. Stewarts will never bé 
‘‘orphans’’. 


Is it Service? 


The Stewart sales and service organ 
ization covers not only the Uni 
States and Canada but forty-one for 
eign countries. | 


These are facts which tell you why hundreds of Stewart fleets 
have grown from a single truck. Owners and drivers every- 
where say that Stewarts are “America’s Greatest Truck Value.” 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Export Branch—90 West Street, New York IN@syY 8. U9 S. si 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
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FLOOR VARNISH | GY, 
When you stop to think how durable and waterproof 
‘61° Floor Varnish is on floors and linoleum, you 
just begin to realize what an ideal finish it is for fur- 
niture and odd jobs around the house. Hot or cold 
water and other liquids cam not turn “61° Floor Varnish 
white. Made in Clear and seven beautiful colors. 


Color Card and Sample Panel, with names of = 
P&L dealers will &ladly be sent on request. 


P&L Varnish Products areused by painters, speci- 
fied by architects and sold by dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT G LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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The New 5c Croquette Package. 


Five milk chocolate wafers, each one separately 


. easy to preserve... 


wrapped. Easy to divide. . 


Frve luscious 
between-meal morsels 


distinctive and delicious in flavor. 
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—in each the fine rare PETER’S blend 


EMPTING—convenient— 
delicious—that is the new 
Peter’s five cent croquette package. 


Five wafers of rich milk choco- 
late—each one sealed in silver foil, 
kept absolutely fresh and pure un- 
til you are ready to eat it. 


Each one of these is made with 
the Peter’s blend—invented by 
Daniel Peter over fifty years ago 
at Vevey, Switzerland. 


Today this same blend is yours 
in all its original perfection. Rich 
creamy milk and the six choicest 
varieties of cocoa beans are mixed 


PETER’S MILK CHOCOLA 


together according to Daniel 
Peter’s perfect formula. 


This famous formula is still a 
secret—only trained experts in the 
Peter’s factory know it. That is why 
only in Peter’s can you find that 
distinctive luscious flavor. 


You can buy Peter’s in three forms 
—delicious plain bars, crisp almond 
bars, or the popular new five cent cro- 
quette package. Don’t be satisfied 
with ordinary milk chocolate. Try 
Peter’s today—the fine rare flavor will 
delight you. Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss 
Chocolates Co., Inc.,129 Hudson Street, 
New York. 


DANIEL PETER invented milk chocolate 
over fifty years ago in Vevey, Switzer- 
land. Today his famous blend is known 
all over the world. Only in Peter’s can 
you get this rich, luscious flavor. 
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We believe we make 
the best typewriter rib- 
bon in the world—and 
its name is PARAGON 


mE Ree CeO GONehsiZee Dp 


F course you want your family to en- 

joy all of the advantages of modern 
living. But, have you provided them with 
the modern way of writing? 

Have you considered what a wonderful 
help a Remington Portable will be to that 
boy of yours, and what an invaluable train- 
ing it will give him for his life’s work—what- 
ever it may be? Do you realize the many 
precious hours it will save for everybody in 
the home? 


Wouldn’t it be worth a great deal to you. 


to have this always ready helper on hand to 
take care of your personal writing? 


= : : o 


In fairness to your family and yourse 


Countless homes now find the Remington 
Portable indispensable, and we are sure that 
yours is no exception. 

The Remington Portable is the choice of 
most people the world over, because it has 
every feature common to the be machines, is 
easy to operate, does beautiful work always, 
is compact, and carries its table on its back. 

Sold everywhere. Easy payment terms, if 
desired. Write today for illustrated “For 
You, For Everybody.” 


Address Department 126 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Remington Portable 
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Only otoners of Valeteria equip- 
ment are permitted to use this 
tag. You will find it attached 


to every suit pressed by the 


Valeteria method. 


Copyright 1925. 


United States Hoffman Machinery Corporation. 
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C\UITS, coats, hats, furs—other items of 
» outer apparel—cost the average family 
several hundreds of dollars a year. 

If the life of these articles could be extended 
just ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent—wouldn’t 
it be a real benefit to family budgets? 

To help secure such added life for your 
clothes is one of the reasons for the National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners. This great 
organization, whose members are modern 
cleaners and dyers located in almost every 
city in America, is engaged in an important 
program of clothes conservation. 

Part of this work consists in finding the 
reasons why clothes wear out. 

Most of us imagine, for instance, that clothes 
wear because of contact with outside things. 
Actually, most wear is traceable to grit and 
grime within the cloth—detween the fibres. 

Here is a simple illustration of the reason 
for this: If we rub together two smooth steel 
wires, they will wear along time without break- 
ing. However, if we place a few grains of sand 
between these wires, as they are 
rubbed, they wear through very 
quickly. 

So with the fibres of cotton, 
wool, and silk that compose our 
clothes—minute grains of dust 
and grit get between the fibres, 
and wear is hastened. 

Thereis adouble reason, there- 
fore, why it is wise to give cloth- 
ing frequent trips to the dry- 


aleter 


THE PRESSING SERVICE THAT SHAPES YOUR CLOTHES a 
GIVEN BY HOFF-MAN PRESSES 


A» guild devot 
to extending thi 
life of your clothe 


a‘ 


q 


», 
5 


2 a 


cleaner. The first is a sanitary reason. The | 
second is the fact that through removal of dust 
and dirt the life of clothes is lengthened. a 


There are also other reasons: One of the ~ 
most important is Valeteria Préssing. With — 
this pressing your clothes, in addition to being — 
pressed, are shaped just as was done when they _ 
were made. (4) The collar of your coatis pressed — 
and shaped on a Valeteria collar press; 4a 
the graceful curves of chest and waist are re- 
stored by left and right front forming presses; 

trousers are pressed and shaped on a Valeteria _ 
trousers press; (5) the shoulders are restored by © 
pressing and shaping on a Valeteria shoulder — 
: ia 

press:@ skirts are pressed, and shaped where 
necessary, on a special Valeteria skirt press— 
every part pressed as the maker pressed it, © 
and formed to fit the body. 

Send your clothes frequently to one of these 
modern cleaners and dyers and ask for Valeteria 
service—your pocketbook and personal appear 
ance will both benefit. United States Hoffman ~ 
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Machinery Corp., 105 Fourth Ave., New York. © 
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of 


BOND PAPER USES 
which will enable you to select the right 
paper for the purpose. 


.__ | TheControlling Factors in 
Each of these nine | the use of all Bond Papers 


grades of Eagle-A | Pexma [ Semcren. [ren 
guint of Eagle a 


duced on a volume | p, sul 
: ig Content Papers | phite 
basis, with all the Papers 


resulting economy 
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__ KEY TO ABOVE CHART 
1—First Choice. 2—Second Choice. 3—Third Choice. 
*Recommended for Offset SAO ERD é 
Four factors are considered in the above classifications: (a) Ap- 
Pearance, (b) Long Life, (c) Printing qualities, (d) Probable han- 
dling (in office, in mail and:at destination). First choice provides 
maximum protection; others a slight sacrifice on one or more of 
the factors, as indicated in Grade Chart below. 


THE GRADE CHART 


indicates the relative Price-Quality iti 
of cach of the Nine Eagle-A gratces 


as the Paper Buying Guide 


These nine grades cover every bond paper need, 2 P 
This Grade Chart supplements the Specification Chart, and will NE of the country’s largest buyers costs, and on the charge that must be 
assist the buyer in making a first, second or third choice. Z 2 ‘ # 2 2 5x 

of paper writes—“I think the simpli- borne by the ultimate consumer. 


fication of sizes, weights and grades of 
bond paper is one of the most impor- 
tant subjects before the Manufacturer of 


es eer oF nS Pee et have accepted the Specification Chart as 
Ties tear AEB 2 lee Se ote their paper buying guide. It assures them 
Set Ne ae in each case the right paper for the purpose 
making, to reduce the multiplicity of Te ar ier 
: ; ; at the right price. 
sizes, weights and grades toa practicable The Specification Cl he Sample Portfolio of 
ini i ‘ pe Specification Chart, the sample Portjolio 0 
minimum is worthy of commendation Eagle-A Bond Papers, and a copy of ‘‘The Correct 


and has our endorsement and of hae Use of Bond Papers’’ will gladly be sent upon 
It has a vital bearing on the printet’s request, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, Covers, Book Papers and Announcements 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


AGLE-A 
e2 PAPERS 


Purchasing Agents in large industries, 
individual Paper Buyers, Printers and 
Lithographers throughout the nation 


Eagle-A AIRPOST BOND 
N 


agle-A CHEVRON BOND _ 


Eagle-A COUPON BOND is recognized as eee The other 
des are shown in price and poate relation to it—represented 
the solid black line gagmgg. The shaded portion san) indicates 

¢ relative sacrifice in quality factors (Appearance, Long Life 
and Strength). 


The tight paper 
for the purpose 


MARK OF 
QUALITY -STANDARDS 
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Motor Bodies Entirely Stee 
= 
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gg Beauty and Safety 


NIP wood is used anywhere. The The strong steel frame, while avoid- 

frame of wood which inall other ing the bulk a wood frame must have 
cars supports the steel outer body for strength, withstands shocks that 
shell, is entirely omitted. would crush a frame of wood. The 
thin steel corner posts do away with 
dangerous blind corners in the driv- 
er’s vision— making motoring safer. 


The steel frame which takes its 
place makes Budd All-Steel Bodies 
completely fireproof. An enamel fin- 
ish can be baked on hard under high When all advantages of All-Steel 
heat insuring permanent lustre and Motor Car Bodies are known, All 
high re-sale value. Motor Car Bodies will be All-Steel. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUDD 


ALI=STEES 


MOTOR CAR BODIES 


Alll Steel - 


SKY LINE OF NEW YORK,A > 
CITY OF TOWERING BUILDINGS AL Doog- Ae 
OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION VIEWHOBETEE 


OF WOODEN BUILDINGS 
TO SURVIVE IN MANHATTAN 
SHOWING THE LIMITATIONS 
OF WOOD CONSTRUCTION 
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These *Oital pols must be safe 


in hotels and public buildings 


Above all else the plumbing system must 
be safe in big hotels and in public wash- 
rooms. The entire system must always 
function properly. The faucets, especially, 
must be leak-proof and fool-proof. In hotel 
plumbing the faucets are the vital spots, just 
as they are the vital spots in home plumbing. 


In many of America’s leading hotels and 
public buildings these vital spots are safe- 
guarded by Muellerfaucets. Why? Because 
Mueller faucets possess the utmost refine- 
ment in design, are positive in their func- 
tion and always close tight, without the 


a MN slightest leak or drip. 


Is the American citizen’s home less 
worthy of protection than the hotels he pat- 
ronizes? Are the faucets of his plumbing 
system less vital than the faucets in public 
buildings? Should home owners have 


greater toleration for noisy, leaking, spieehy 
faucets than the hotel guest? 


Certainly not—nor must they! Mueller 
faucets are as easily available to the home 
owner as to great hotels—and just as eco- 
nomical. Leading plumbing supply job- 
bers everywhere distribute Mueller prod- 
ucts to the expert merchant plumber in 
practically every city, town and village in 
America. You can get them easily. 


Are the vital spots in your plumbing sys- 
tem fully protected? Are your faucets 
pounding, thumping, leaking or splashing? 
Is the service of your bathroom, sink or 
laundry ever interrupted at these vital spots 
of service? Then you will find it good econ- 
omy to have your plumber replace them 
with Mueller faucets—famous for years as 
‘‘faucets without a fault.” 


MUELLER CO. Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan; Sarnia, Ontario 
Branches: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
Established 1857 


MUELLER FAUCETS 


faucets without a fault 


. 
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cA Zapon tinish 
withstands the 


unusual 


EAT that would blister an 


ordinary finish will not harm, 
not even mark the lustrous surface 
of a Zapon finished table. More- 
over, a Zapon finish never gets 
“sticky.” It never prints. It will 
not show doily marks. 


never requires cleansers or polish- 
ing materials. 


Used for furniture, Zapon gives 
a finish that is deep, rich, velvety, 
lustrous—a beautiful surface that 
always can be cleaned merely by 
rubbing with a damp cloth. Zapon 


ZLAPON 


the world has waited far 


High grade furniture products 
finished with Zapon now may be 
seen at furniture stores. Ask your 
dealer to show them to you. 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 
Park-Lexington Building, Park Ave. at 46th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: Chicago, Los Angeles, New Haven 
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Fand the only 
difference isin 
ih: carburetors 


The Stromberg Specially Enuineeped | 
Carburetor gives any motor greater 
power, real pep, easy starting at a lower 
fuel cost because it is rear ates at 
for that Particular motor. | oe 


Special | 
Breninheegl Carbineedahe 


convert all of the fuel’s energy into actual mile © 
making and hill-climbing force. The car jumps — 
ahead where it has to be ‘ ‘jockeyed” along with an - 
ordinary carburetor. Waste i is eliminated. Gas, con- 
sumption reduced. ee 


130 representative American manufacturers t use 
them as standard equipment. 3 


Over 3,000 service stations in the United States. os 


Prices of special carburetors and complete equipment: 


Buick. oar - $24.00: — Hudson PP ae . $28. 50 Bese 
Cadillac’... Se. 32.50 Jewett < 664055 Si! 24.00 
Chandler... . . . .'. 24.00° Maxwell. . 2. . . 2. 19.50. 
Chevrolet: (0°55 .5 3 519,50 Nash. < , a ang 22.50". 
Chrysler. . .-. . . . 24.50 Oakland 1... 2... 22.50 ° 
Cleveland . 2 0s:..... 24.50 ..Oldsmobile. . . ... . 19.50 
Dodge oi. oe 6 eee 19.00. Overland ae cg Jive tel, eee gO 
Durant(. 505. 99.00 Reo ae a 
BSSOX. 6s a Re 24s 50 Se Stare C0 ea OO 
Forde? Po tN he aie Pee ~ Willys-Knight SME 9 9 OOO ES 


(Prices slightly higher —Pacific Coast and Canada.) 


See your dealer—or call on the nearest authorized 
Stromberg Service Station—or mail your check to — 
us and we will send:you‘a Special Stromberg Car- 
buretor direct. Be sure to mention make and 
model of your automobile ‘or truck. 


AE STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES co. 
68 East 25th Street 
CHICAGO 
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“The full fresh flavors of wheat / 


The flavors of flour evaporate—did you 
know that? Both before and after baking. 

Like coffee, the rich essence of flour 
(Wheat) is contained in aromatic oils. These 
oils are delicate, volatile. Ordinarily when 
coffee or wheat is ground, the oils begin 
to evaporate rapidly and the finer flavors 
are lost. 

The aromas of fresh-baked bread and of 
fresh-brewed coffee that you know so 
well are simply an evaporation of these 
aromatic oils. 

Now for the first time a process has 
been perfected which almost eliminates 
this loss, both before and after baking. 

The Edgemont Process captures these 
rich: oils—bakes the full fresh flavors of 
Wheat into crackers— packs these crackers 
hot from the oven—seals the flavors in 
and keeps all moisture out. So that you 
have delivered to your table fresh, crisp 
Edgemont Crackers with flavors that you 
never before have tasted. 


Only Fresh-Milled Flour 


is used in “‘Edgemonts’’ 


Wheat is ground in the Edgemont Bakeries 
one day and goes out as crackers the next. 
No other crack- 
ers are so made. 
Because cracker 
bakers havea fixed 
idea that flour can- 
not bake right un- 
less it is aged. 

But we discov- 
ered long ago how 
to bake fresh-mill- 
ed flour. Due to 
this process, Edge- 
mont Crackers 
have for years been the most popular in 
the territory where they were sold. 

Then came the discovery of a way 
these full-flavored crackers could be de- 
livered across the World in as fresh and 
crisp condition as across the street! 


So eRe 


Packed Hot from the Oven 
Guaranteed Oven-Fresh to You 


Visitors to our bakeries always sample 
Edgemont Crackers. Hundreds have stood 
in these great white rooms and said, “If we 
could only get crackers like these at home.” 

To supply 
this need so |p 
universaland | 
so often ex- 
pressed, we 
began three 
years ago to 
developa pack- 
agethatwould 
be air-tight, moisture-proof and economical. 

After two years, we succeeded. 

The Edgemont Package, into which our 
crackers are packed hot from the oven, 
keeps the flavor in and the moisture out. 

As a test we shipped crackers to 
South Africa to be returned—crossing the 
Equator twice. After four months, they 
returned in their original condition. 

We left packages out in a driving rain 
all night. Others we immersed completely 
in water for twenty-four hours. When 
opened, the crackers were just as crisp 
and fresh as when they were packed. 

So that now we have eliminated a great 
loss of flavor both before and after baking. 

We guarantee every package to deliver 
to your home oven-fresh crackers contain- 
ing the full, fresh flavors of Wheat. 


AN APPRECIATION 
Of the Wholesale and Retail Grocery Trade 


“It is a wonderful thing to have the enthusiastic 
support of Wholesale and Retail Grocers. 

“To the vision of this trade—to their understand- 
ing of the significance of our article and its merit, 
we owe a very remarkable distribution record. 

“In a few months, Edgemont Crackers have been 
placed on thousands of retail counters. Across these 


counters over six million packages have been sold. 

‘We are proud to be associated with the men who 
present our service to the public. Let this be said in 
appreciation,” 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
“Only to Selected Wholesale Grocers" 


hye President 
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For the first time you 
may enjoy these flavors 


Nothing is quite as delicious as a fresh, 
flaky cracker. And perhaps without know- 
ing it, you are like millions of others who 
hunger for the taste of them. 

Then consider what this new service 
means to you, your family, your friends— 
to all people who prefer fine foods. 

A new delight in crackers has come and 
come to stay. Perishability—the nuisance 
and waste of stale goods has gone. 

Crackers now gain a new importance. 
For “Edgemonts”’ offer this new delicious 
ness at all times. 


People Now Serve 
“‘Edgemonts’’ as Bread 


It is amazing how quickly the American 
public appreciates new service ina fine food. 

People write and people tell us that since 
Edgemont Crackers are Wheat in the orig- 
inal purity, they are serving them as bread. 

If you haven't yet served Edgemont 
Crackers as bread, you have a pleasant 
surprise in store. For you will find a new 
satisfying touch that adds appetite and 
zest to the entire meal. 


Just remember this— 


1. Nature, through the sunlight and the soil, 
stores fine flavors and high nutrition in Wheat 
grain. 

2. To be healthful, food must be enjoyed. The 
enjoyment is in the flavor. 

3. The essence of Wheat flavors are contained 
in rich, aromatic oils. These oils evaporate 
and perish with age. 

4. The Edgemont Process captures, seals and 
delivers these oils which contain the full, 
fresh flavors of Wheat. 


Edgemont Crackers are for sale where good 
foods are sold. They are packed 1% lbs. 
to the package and the price is very little 
more than that of ordinary crackers. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


EDGEMONT Crackers 
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Everywhere you now see on more and 
more motor cars the two softly-glowing 
amber headlights which make night 
driving safe and free from nerve and 
2ye strain. 


These E & J Type 20 headlights—the 
latest contribution of optical science 
to the automobile industry—are now 
nultiplying with great rapidity. They 
are worth immeasurably more than 
their cost. They provide magnificent 
llumination, and you have your lights 
on full all the time, because they abso- 
utely eliminate glare. 


They show up the road distinctly for 
00 feet or more—twice the distance of 
wdinary lights—and far on either side. 
With them, you see right through the 


DETROIT, 


g 
afe for All America 
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glare of on-coming lights, and through 
fog, smoke or dust. 


E & J Type 20 is life, and nerve, and 
car insurance—for you and for those 
approaching—and it also assures com- 
pliance with the law. Eighteen states 
have already recognized the danger of 
dim lights and of glaring lights and 
have put rigid regulations into force. 


These massive lamps, beautiful in line 
and in finish, improve the appearance 
of any car. Cowl lamps in the same de- 
sign. Any one of 7200 motor car dealers 
or E & J stations can install them on 
your car in 30 minutes. Learn the 
scientific reasons behind E & J Type 20. 
Write to Edmunds & Jones, the largest 
motor lamp manufacturers in the world. 


(Manufactured under the Bone patents, 8-30-21 and 1-15-24, other patents pending) 


IMUNDS & JONES CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers 


For Twenty Years the Worlds Largest 
of Quality Motor Lamps 
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When ordering a new car, specify 
E & J Type 20 headlights and 
the car dealer will give you credit 
on the regular equipment. 


“The Safest 
Light in 
Motordom” 
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Only complete confidence 
gives you relaxed motoring 
99% won't do 


Relaxation Refreshes — Tension Fatigues 


fortable because you are perfectly relaxed 

—there is nothing to cause you to be other- 
wise — experience has taught you that no un- 
seen force will come along to throw you out 
of that chair or cause you to be disturbed. 


I: YOUR easy chair you are perfectly com- 


But seated in the equally soft cushions of 
your motor car you are unable or unwilling 
to relax — your motoring experience has taught 
you to be ever prepared to brace or hold your- 
self against some force which may come along 
to throw you. As a result you are always 
holding yourself more or less tense even while 
travelling over smooth roads. Over smooth 
roads you could afford to relax maybe, but 
you are not able to relax because experience 
has made you ever expectant and hence you 
hold yourself ever in readiness. 


Relaxation in motoring can come only from 
confidence. You must be confident that no 
road conditions, however they may come, can 
throw you from your seat. And this confidence 
must be complete. When hundreds of miles 
and days and days of motoring have firmly 
established this confidence in your mind, then 
you will sit back, cease to brace and hold, and 
enjoy the greatest refreshment you have ever 
known—relaxed motoring. 


And that is exactly what you buy when you 
buy Stabilated motoring — implicit confidence 
that no force can reach you to throw you off 
the seat. 


John Warren Watson Company, 24th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 


Cey 


WATSON 


STABILATORS 


You Learn To Trust Them 
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All have recognized the wonders of Stabila-— 
tion over rough roads—the uncanny ability of 
Stabilators to keep you on the seat has made — 
them famous. But the work Stabilators do for — 
you on city streets and boulevards and con- 
crete stretches is equally important —they elim- 
inate that uncertain floating motion which, 
because of its very uncertainty, causes you to 
hold yourself always tensed and in readiness 
for something worse. 


A Stabilated ride is a firm ride. In a Stabilated 
car you ride always relaxed — unconsciously 
relaxed — your riding instead of tiring you re- 
freshes you— your motoring becomes a real 
benefit. And Stabilators give you this com- 
plete relaxation because Stabilators inspire in 
you that implicit confidence. If Stabilators 
were only 99% sufficient then they could not 
enable you to relax because you would always © 
be anticipating that one time when they might 
fail you. Relaxation can come only when your 
confidence is complete—100%. 


After you have 
driven a Stabilated car 
for a month and have 
hit all the different 
kinds of possible 
bumps and thus know 
thatnobumpcan cause 
you to be thrown, you 
then know you can 
trust your Stabilators 


The Only Force 
which can Throw 


you off the — | 
and you then allow Seat is the 
yourself to relax —and Force of 
only then. Spring 
iy or Rebound 


The force of spring rebound 
determined by the extent of 
spring compression. And the size 
and power of the Stabilator brake 
are likewise determined by the 
extent of spring compression. 
Thus the Stabilator brake is pro- 
portionate to, and always in com: 
plete control of, any rebound 
force. That is the simple reason 
why no force can get by the 
Stabilator to throw you. he 
construction of Stabilators is 
patented and exclusive. 
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There are 15,000,000 Nachman Spring Units in America’s 25,000, 000 homes: 
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Lersiave a Gay and ey Kitchen! 


Contentment likes to come and stay in a well-planned, 
properly equipped and colorful kitchen. Beauty and 
convenience promote a gayety of spirit that lightens 
household tasks. But in dreary, drab surroundings 
kitchen duties often drag into drudgery. 


The Nesco Oil Cook Stove brings beauty to any 
kitchen. In grey and black and with turquoise blue 
chimneys it is very decorative kitchen furniture. And— 
it gives full cooking performance with its blue gas con- 
tact flame and other unusual features. 


Likewise Nesco Royal Granite utensils—beautifully 
mottled in deep blue-grey—add both color and 
serviceability. Easy to clean—will not discolor EF 
food—safe, durable and inexpensive. Standard Se 
household equipment for nearly half a century. 


SE f ‘Sa 


1 of any piece of Nesco Royal Granite Ware. 


In principle the Nesco Oil Cook Stove is unlike the 
ordinary oil cook stove. Its intense blue gas flame con- 
tacts with utensil just as a gas stove flame does. It fries, 
bakes, broils, boils, toasts clean, and can simmer. One 
burner burns 25 hours on a gallon of kerosene. 


¥ 


March 28, 


The patented Rockweave Wick is non-burnable. It | 


needs no trimming—only an occasional cleaning. No 
priming—no smoke—no odor! 


For those seeking new kitchen ideas we have pre- 
pared a book of model kitchens with detailed informa- 
tion. Ask your dealer to lend you his copy of ‘“‘Nesco 
Better Kitchens” or send us 25c for one con- 
taining a coupon good for 25c on the purchase 


NESCO O31 Go0k Stove 
ROYAL GRANITE WARE 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., Inc., 903 St. Paul Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Pe. Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, Il]., St. Louis, New Orleans, New York, 
™ Philadelphia, Baltimore 


: Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
- Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 
— 


‘he shorthand 
atives used to say: 


a she’s gone. I'll have 
it till tomorrow.”’ 


ould only dictate while 
wh in my mind.” 


busy now. Let it go.” 
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Hiram Percy Maxim | 


started with a gun silencer in- 
vention and now works greater 
silencing miracles. He directs | 
the affairs of his Company and | 
is still able to answer numerous 
other demands on his time. 


Ul she can write today.” 
in’t help me with other 


t it before she came in.” 
ck, so my letters have to 
' 


I most need her, she’s 
; 


here alone, I’m helpless.”’ 


is saps my initiative.” 


much more work can 
man turn out using a 
ictaphone, than a man of 


ual ability who clings 
shorthand ? 


me say 50% more; others say no com- 
ison at all! For Dictaphone users find 
fir Output startlingly greater when dicta- 
goes so quickly and easily. 


f you want to check personally that 50% 
are, do what Hiram Percy Maxim did. 


r. Maxim had accepted shorthand with 
its faults as unavoidable. But he wanted 
fe free from pick and shovel routine. Most 
all he wanted to save the time consumed 
vexatious details in order to press for- 
rd important matters. 

Miss Powell, his secretary, could un- 
ibtedly handle much of the routine as 
y as he did if most of her time were not 
$en up by writing every letter twice—once 
shorthand and once on the typewriter. 


he direct voice-recording system! Why 
? Instead of the roundabout lead-pencil 
nory system? 

Jeither Mr, Maxim nor Miss Powell has 
r regretted the three hours spent in learn- 


orthand is not 
hort enough for him 


ing to use The Dictaphone. It freed them 
both from the delays and irritating mistakes 
that are part and parcel of shorthand dic- 
tation. 

It permitted Miss Powell to become 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Company. 
So completely has she relieved her employer 
of details that she now spends all her time 
on administrative duties, and does no 
typing. 

Why should yow not lift restrictions of old- 


fashioned methods from your abilities as 
Mr. Maxim did? 


IFTATE To THE DICLTAPAUNE 


a, The shorthand 


Secretaries used to say: 


“The 3 to 5 pressure is terrific.” 
“No one élse can read my notes.” 
“Yes, I do mind staying late.”’ 
“Cold notes are maddening.” 


“Shorthand is nothing to boast 
of.”” 

“Its routine kills my ambition.” 

“I'm 10% secretary and 90% 
slave to my notebook.” 


“He talks so fast, I'll be getting 
writer's cramp soon.”’ 


“Those awful waits while he 
chats oyer the phone!”’ 


“Hours wasted while he’s in 
conference.”’ 


gaan 


woman. 


To Increase Your Successful Hours 


The success of every man depends on get- 
ting all he can out of the hours in which his 
real abilities are called into play—solving 
sales and production problems, planning 
new enterprises, creating and developing 
policies. 

To prove that The Dictaphone enables 
you to increase these hours we will lend you 
a New Model to. You can try it out at your 
own leisure and convenience. Three hours 
will probably show what it can do for you, 
although you can keep it two weeks or 
longer without expense or obligation. Just 
write or’phone the nearest Dictaphone office 
and say when you want a New Model 10 
delivered. 


Look in your Telephone Book for nearest office 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
154 Nassau Street, New York City 


CREG. U.S. PAT. OFF) U.S.PAT. OFF. 


and double your ability to get things done 


Thanks to The Dictaphone Miss Powell 
$s no longer a drudging shorthand note- 
taker, but actually a partner in the ex- 
ecutive details of the Company. She can 
now show her real qualities as a business 
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The New Auburn 8-88 Sedan $2350—Portrait by Palenske. 


It is a distinction to own an Auburn. More so today than ever be- 
cause of the sameness of quantity-production types of cars. This new 
Eight is especially designed for the men and women who no more 
want their motor cars exactly like their neighbors’ than they do their 
homes or clothing. They want to express their individuality and good 
taste in an exclusive, custom-built type of car that only a company of 
specialists like Auburn can create. Beauty alone would never sell this 
class of people. They demand quality of materials, fine workmanship, 
correct engineering and enduring service. It is Auburn’s fidelity to 
the highest quality standards that wins and holds this class of people. 


8-88 Sedan $2350 8-88 4-door Brougham $2250 


8-88 Sport Roadster $1975 


It is not only because the beauty of Auburn’s exterior stands out, but 
more, because the construction of Auburn’s interior stands up. 
Auburn is not sold because it does 70 miles an hour; nor because it 
has the finest type of straight eight engine. We do not feature four 
wheel brakes, a special transmission, or any single unit. It is the sum 
total of all the qualities built into it that insures a heretofore unequaled 
degree of efficient performance and longevity of service. The owner 
of an Auburn is justifiably proud of his car’s distinctive appearance. 
He is even more proud of his wise investment in de luxe performance 
and lasting worth. Full information for dealers or owners upon request. 


freight and tax extra. Also complete line of sixes at moderate prices. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 
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ERY town its on the road map. And 
the main street is on the main route 
us transportation. 


uses the buyers are brought right up 
e business. With Rises the factory 
rges the field that’ supplies it with 
kers. Buses take teachers and children 
ar better centralized schools. Buses 
1 are the last word in luxurious long- 
ince travel for pleasure. Quite invari- 
these are buses that run on Timken 
ered Roller Bearings. For example: 


BE ‘Dot’ SiGe. ON R O 
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Timkens were used in every one of 
the 53 motor buses exhibited before 
the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation at the Atlantic City show. 


Such is the confidence reposed in’ Timkens 
by the bus industry, whose entire devel- 
opment hinges strictly on dependability. 


Doubly significant isthe literally universal 
adoption of Timken bearings for the buses 
built to appeal to rail transport experts. 
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Roller 
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ain Line to Everywhere 
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The bus business, like the passenger car 
business, the machine tool business, the 
mining business, the steel business or other 
industry, finds it most profitable to go to a 
Timken-equipped basis. 


Timkens prevail because greater Timken 
load capacity does add to the safety factor; 
Timken Dual Duty does provide for doth 
radial avd thrust loads; Timken steel does 
assure utmost service without attention; 
and ‘Timken adjustability does reduce the 
depreciation item. 
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INSTANT KNOWLEDGE OF POSITION THROUGH... 


ELLIOTT-FISHER ACCOUNTING MACHINES IS THE KEY TO BUSINESS C/ONTROL © 


ODERN mechanical science 

has made the submarine 
safe. Today the submarine commander at all times 
has instant knowledge of his position that gives him 
the power to control his ship. Modern science has 
created for the commander of a business the me- 
chanical means of knowing instantly his financial 
position. Elliott-Fisher machines give that instant, 
accurate, intimate knowledge of position that enables 
an executive to control the destiny of his business. 
The flat writing-surface permits Elliott-Fisher ma- 


Kelly Springfield Tire Company says, 
“The Elliott-Fisher machines used in the 
Main Office on the customers’ accounts, 
enable us to know each evening at five 
o’clock the exact amount of our sales, the 
amount of our cash, and that we are in 
balance.” 


JIELLOTE - 


er : 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES with the FLAY WRITING SURFA 


chines to dd more work and 
kinds of work than other accou 
ing machines. The adaptability of the Elliott-Fis 
makes standard models fit any kind of business, eith 
large or small. In thirty-one years of successful servie 
Elhiott-Fisher accounting majchines have earned 
world-wide reputation for speed, accuracy, and ad 
ability. Today the Elliott-Fishler Company is the laf 
est exclusive manufacturer of accounting mach 
in the world. Elliott-Fisher Company, 342 Madi 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Brarjches in principal cit 


risher 
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_ Needles Fruit oF THE LOOM ¢ fhirt 


: Dens || 
_ 


s 


(OR GUARANTEED 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YG! You're not getting a genuine 
UIT OF THE LOOM Shirt un- 
tyou buy bears this identical label, 
nd WOVEN IN COLORS! 


GUARANTEED for both wear and color! 


Needles-FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts 
are guaranteed to wear satisfactorily. 
Further, they are guaranteed not to fade, 
despite any amount of tubbing or exposure 
to blazing sunlight. Should a genuine 
Needles-FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirt fail 
to meet this double guarantee the store 
where you bought it will return your money. 


Needles-FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts 
combine America’s most famous fabric (spe- 
cially treated and finished), with the smart, 
thorough tailoring of a firm noted since 1898 
for superlative workmanship. Sold by most 
good stores. Ask for them by FULL name, 


and see that the colored label reproduced 
here is sewed in just below the neckband. 


Note: Take advantage of the generous 
offer made in the coupon below! Mail this 
coupon NOW. 


| L. Needles - Brooker Co. 

1 200-5th Ave., New York 

’ 

: Gentlemen: 

' Send me FREE folder showing new Spring colors of 
| Needles-FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts, also actual sample 
1 of this celebrated fabric. 

! 

RAE Sob 

1 

1 

L 


ADDRESS> 
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“I DON’T want insurance for myself,” she says. 
“But I think we should provide for our old age 
together.” 


No wife ever does want insurance—for herself. 
But to grow old together—that is different. To 
wear age with graciousness, in mellow comfort; 
to help the young folks a bit, perhaps; to take that 
trip so long hoped for through the struggling years. 


Above all, to be independent and to keep a home, 
realizing that out of ten men who reach the age of 
65 only two are not dependent on someone else for 
support. 


Happily there is insurance which will provide 
for life as well as for death. Among the many 
convenient forms of insurance arranged by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company are 
policies which assure a regular income, beginning 


at a specified age, or immediately on the death of 
the insured. 


Which of these policies is particularly suited 
to your conditions and circumstances, a trained 
insurance man can best advise you. And this 1s 
the service which representatives of the Phoenix 
Mutual are prepared to give in unusual measure. 


When you call in a Phoenix Mutual representa- 
tive, you avail yourself of the knowledge of a man 
who has been especially and thoroughly trained in 
all the uses of life insurance. He is a man with 
whom you may safely discuss your affairs. He 1s 
qualified to offer sound and practical advice and 
to give exceptionally valuable counsel. 


A letter will bring the services of one of these 
men. Nowis the better time. The sixties wait Just 
around the corner for all of us. 


March 28,1 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


HARTFORD CONN, 
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Every man who drives a motor car now realizes the 
infinite superiorities of four-wheel brakes. 


He likewise knows that their adoption by practically 
€very motor car manufacturer is now, seemingly, a 


matter of months. 


The one identity, the one outstanding success among 


| four-wheel brhkes, is Lockheed Hydraulic—already 


adopted by 40\manufacturers. 


_ Never before in the industry has such a success in equip- 


ment business heen registered in a single year. 


was to be expected. 


_A year ago engineers, manufacturers and the great buy- 


generally demanding a revolution in 
braking design. 


Engineers especially were convinced of the inadequacy 
of two-wheel mechanisms. 


Manufacturers wtre loath to multiply inadequacies by 


adopting merely four-wheel brakes. 


The Lockheed application of the principle of hydraulics 
came as the answer to every braking demand. 


The Answer 


LOCKHEED 


.quipp 


ars Await 


Today Lockheeds are giving to motorists everywhere the 
maximum of braking efficiency in a superb power. of 
deceleration equal to the power of acceleration built into 
modern motors. 


So many motor cars—over 50 of them—are now equipped 
with four-wheel brakes that you will expect front wheel 
brakes on your next car. 


So many manufacturers—40 of them—have selected 
Lockheed Hydraulics that you will find awaiting you a 
wide choice among medium and high-priced cars. 


Follow this trend of the industry; learn the protection 
and satisfaction of better brakes; make it a point to study 
Lockheed Hydraulics; remember that they never need 
lubrication, that they never need adjustment for equali- 
zation. Realize their utter freedom from rods, toggles, 
and linkages. Note their simplicity and contrast it in 
your own way with complexity. 


Make it your object to choose your next car from among 
those which are Lockheed Hydraulic Four-Wheel Brake 
equipped, and remember that the only hydraulic brake 
available is the Lockheed. 


Hydraulic Brake Company, Detroit, Mich. 


HYDRAULIC 


Four Wheel Br 
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7) — those bright lights: 
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“YOU must not confuse the Fyrac Night Guide with old- 

fashioned out-at-the-side spotlights. It is entirely 
different. It does not suspend from the windshield frame, 
but fits through your windshield glass. It is controlled from 
inside the car. Hence it is never shut from use by curtains 
or closed windows; its beautiful Gun Grip is always at your 
finger ends. Fyrac’s 1500-foot beam may be aimed in- 
stantly in any direction, and roughest roads won’t jar it 
from position. Installed by dealers while you wait. Remov- 
able in a jiffy for use as a trouble light, and as easily replaced. 
Get your Fyrac today. Write for circular of 31 uses, free. 


The Fyrac Night Guide is also used on motor boats and locomotives 
Patented May 15, 1923 and July 15, 1924; others pending 


Fyrac Manufacturing Co., Rockford, III. 
Makers also of Fyrac Spark Plugs 


YRAC 


Complies with 


all state laws 


the 


Night GUID 
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UPPOSE a child were playfully to put 

his hands over your eyes while you 
were driving your car. You’d scold. ‘Don’t 
do that’’, you would say, “unless you 
want to wreck the car”’. 


No use talking, you cannot drive safely 
without the use of your eyes. > . . Did 
you ever stop to think that this is the 
very reason you ‘‘cuss”’ the bright head- 
lights you meet at night? They rob you 
of your most needed attribute to safe 
driving—your eyesight. They blind you 


temporarily—put you in constant peril.’ 


There is now a way to drive safely when 
meeting even the brightest headlights. It 
is through use of the Fyrac Night Guide. 
A million motorists can tell you its value. 
Point its beam on the right hand road- 
edge; then, when glaring headlights ap- 
proach, you can SEE where you are 
going. You can keep on the road and out 
of the ditch. You can avoid pedestrians, 
cyclists, wagons, construction material 
or other obstacles. 


If every car were equipped with the 
Fyrac Night Guide, America would be 
spared many of her 22,000 yearly high- 
way fatalities and her 678,000 yearly 
motoring injuries. Make your car sate 
for night driving. Install a Fyrac “Night 
Guide now. The cost is insignifice* eon 
sidering the safety it lends. $12.75 in- 
stalled—Jess than a penny a day for 
safety! 


Fits through your 
windshield glass 


Legal Spotlight 
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